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Wuitst we finl books of reference in most. departmen — Science and Jaterature 





/n emnection with “uropean countries, daily becoming cheap « and more abundant, those 
-  gtigate or sed: for information regarding the resources of British India, or any of 


tific and econtinic subjects connected with Eastern countries, still meet with much 


y an’ hindrare, to the necessity of consultmg numerous authors whose 
are scarce Or CO" Aas s — are without the pecuniary means of 


ring all the rea 





; or find it impossible to procure them at any 





Ast, whilst other: od opportunity for sach extensive research, it is evident 
progressinu. .. of knowledge would be greatly facilitated, by collecting 
nd condensing this widely ‘tis, :rsed information, thereby enabling future inquirers to gain 
pbme acquaintance with the yesults of the investigations made by the many cihgent and 
aborious individuals, who have devoted a great portion of their time to collecting in- 


wrfmation over the vas area of Southern Asia. 


j ‘ 


. My avocatio: _  mpleyed 1: India, more particularly. the past seven years, 
ave rendered nec ne a tollection of books of reference relating to India and the 
best, somewhat m - ous an varied in character than private individuals generally 
ossess ; whilst r -.: nent as Secretary to the Madras Central Committees for the 
treat Exhibition © he Madis Exhibition of 1855, the Universal ‘ixhibition held 


1 Paris in 1855, and the Madras Exhibition of 1857, combined with mv duties (since 
851), as the Officer in charge of the Government Central Museum, have brought un- 
er my notice a rare variety of Mastem products and subjects of interest ; and thinks 

etore quitting the countries in which | have dwelt for nearly a quart! of 
cousapy, T might with advantage leave to my successors in a portable OFM the 


onthe po. -- of the Kast that have come under my notice combined 
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“avith an abstract of the useful mformation respecting them contained in my books, | have 






been led to show the results in the present shape. 

A work of this aim and character might doubtless fully occupy the life-tur or 
several inen of varied attainments ; and this Cyclopedia of India ail of Eastern and Sith. , 
crn asia, ay therefore be Tegarded only as a first attempt towards the kind of bok: t 
th: want of which, has. been long and generally felt. But although fully conscior of 
its incompleteness in many respects, yet, T trust if may still be received with all iper- | 
fections and * omissions’ as a useful and opportune addition to Asatic Literatur; at 
least by those who recognise the justness of the saymg of Emmerson, that “the ing 
« done avails, and not what is said abou. it: and that an original seryence, or a step for- 
. wand, is worth more than all Ba censures”* which may be made by:such as are disyosed , 


to find fault, or who would demand m a work of this kind, a degree o perfection unattana- ; VW 


ble on a first trial. 





The book is merely a novelty in form, the matter it conturs being. as old as 
our first possessions in India: it is simply a compilation of the facts and. scientifi: 4 


knowledge, which authors and inquirers have ‘been amassing and ¢ mmunicating since the ~ 






to one another and the public. But, “im our time, the higher walks of literature have bec 
so long and so often trodden, that whatever any individual may undertake, itis scarccly pos- | 
sible to keep out of the footsteps of some of his precursors’’t ; and this Cyclopadia, I may { 
therefore avow to be but an endeavour to make generally available, in a condensed form, | 
the information acquired by those who have in any way investigated tie natural or mi-u. 
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Some of those whose writings I have made us: of, have long sinc: 
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factured products of Southern Asia, or have at any time made its arts or natural lnstory 


subjects of inquiry. 
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gone to their account, but many a labourer yet alive may find the vesult of lus labou 


embodied here ; and T have done this freely, becanse even those from whose writings [ ha 


ae 
za 


. . : > 
most largely drawn, will acknowledge that the quaint old Imes of Chaucer}. still app:y 


with full force ; viz. that, 


“ Out of the old fields, as men saycth, 
Cometh all this new corn fro’ yeare to yearc : 
So out of old books, in gocd faith, 
Cometh all this new Scienze that men lere.” 





‘Andeed, I have rather sought to collect and condense accurate and well ascertained 


facts, thax to present novelties ; for originality is but too often uxconscious or undetected 


y 





* Edis Traits, p. 5. + Salad for the Social. page 317. 1, Ibid. page 32). 
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oot, Years ago remarked, that all pretensions to it are ridiculous ; and a 
epoca & + 4 has told us, that ‘there is nothing new under the sun.’ But if there 
~ ay ye new in this work, I hope it may yet be found to contain much which 

+ auinnown before ; and which want of books, leisure, or opportunity, may have 


*. carred them from learning. 


The Cyelopadia is not mtended to comprise the whole science of Botany, nor that of 
Medicine, or Zoology ; nor to instruct in all the matters useful in Commerce or the 
Arts; but, whether examined for information or amusement, the botanist, the medical 
practitioner, the naturalist, and the merchant, may perhaps cach find something im 
it, which, from his engagements, he did not know before, or though once knowing 
he may have again forgotten. In both cases, the work may prove useful, since old 
thoughts are often like old clothes; put away for a time, they become apparently 
new by brushing up. It would have been better perhaps, had a work of this kind 


-been undertaken years ago, or even now were 1b made the jout effort of several persons : 






indeed, to render it in any way complete, would call for the resources at the command of 
}. pe Government rather than of individuals ; but we cannot have every thing at the time we 
scvish, nor in the way we wish, and it is better to have some one undertake it and do it. 


she best way he¢ x 2ow, than to postpone it to some further indefinite period. 


With a view therefore of laying a foundation as a starting pomt for future inquirers 


IT now make the commencement of a work, towards which I hope to receive from 
ry ~ OF . ‘ * ‘ ry 
ay quarters aid and support as I proceed : being thereby enabled either to produce future 


ry , a _— 
_ iarged and improved editions of the work myself,—placing it, as 1 hope, within the 


“ 


rvach of all,—or seeing that task taken up hereafter, by younger men, with more time 


bo 


id 


m4 wi ’ 

«ad opportunity than are now before me. A dinner of fragments 1s often said to be 

sf f . . ° 7 El 

fig le best dinner; and in the same way, there are few minds but might furnish some 

s U 

instruction and entertainment, from their scraps, or odds and ends of knowledge. Those 

| who cannot weave a uniform web, may at least produce a piece of patchwork* ; and 
} 


any items of information sent to me will be very acceptable. 


| 


\ 
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’ 
There is another difficulty which inquirers in this country have had to meet and 


struggle with ; [ allude to the many languages and dialects in use im India and EKastern 


~ 


* Guesses at Truth. 


aw PREFACE, 





j ‘ Asia, and consequently the variety of scientific, national, or even local names, by wi. 
xame thing is known. The only means of overcoming this difficulty was to frame a x 


ous Index of contents; for Pope has well said that 


“ Index Learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail.” 


. This Indexing will add to the bulk of the book, but greatly also to its value a 


work of reference ; and will be carefully completed. 
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Commercial, Industral, and Scientific, — 
: PRODUCTS OF THE 


MINERAL, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS, 
USEFUL ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 
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ABA 
(1) ABACA BRAVA, the wild abaca, the 


naine given by the natives of the Philippine Is- 
lands, toa variety of the Manila Hemp, Musa 
textilis, called Agotai by the Bicoles.—-Royle, £10. 
Plants, p. 65. 

(2) ABACA, MOUNTAIN, a variety of the 
Manilla Heinp Plant, Musa textilis, the fibres of 
which only serve for making ropes, called gotay 
and’ Amoguid in the Bicol Janguage.— Loyle, 
£6. Plants. p. 65. 


(3) ABEER or RANDA, a grateful perfumed 


«powder, rubbed on the face or body, or sprinkled 


on clothes to scent them: one kind is composed 
of rice flour, or the powdered bark of the mango 
tree or deodar, camphor and aniseed. A superior 
kind is prepared from powdered sandalwood or 
wood aloes, Curcuma zerumbet (Kuchoor), or 
Curcuma zedoaria (ambi huldee), rose flowers, 
camphor, and civet cat perfume, pounded, sifted 
and mixed.—Herklots. 

(4) ABELMOSCIHLUS ESCULENTCUS. 

Feeulent Okra, HANG Benda, TEL. 


Vendah, MAL. Bhendie, Dux. 
Vendee, TAM. Ramturay or Dhenroos, BENG. 


An annual herbaceous plant; generally culti- 
vated in gardens in India. Abelmoschus escu- 
lentus, Wight and Arnott, (H. esculentus, 1.) 
according to Roxburgh, is a distinet species 
from the lelmoschus longifolius, Wall. (Hibis- 


' cus, Roxb.) and a native of tropical America. 


It is possible they may be one and the same 
plant, as they are considered by Wight and Arnott. 
Dr. Roxburgh says that he never found this 


I : plant wild, and that it is much cultivated through- 
out India. 


The other sort (A. esculentus) is a 


native of the West Indies. Dr. Roxburgh’s ad- 


@, mirable description of this plant is as follows :— 


By ‘ This is one of the best, if not the best, of 
me the esculent herbs of India; the plant is easily 
@ ‘raised from seed, and produces abundance of fruit, 
the only part which is eaten. The whole plant, 


r. particularly the capsules, is replete with much 


Hes ~ 


———— 
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AB 
mild mucilage, which [consider as highly nourtsh- 
ing as well as mucilaginous, and might no doubt 
be employed to advantage in all diseases requiring 
emollients and demulcents. Some tender branch- 
vs placed in water for examination soon rendered. 
it gelatinous, almost as much so as if the branch- 
es of Pedalinn murex had becn standing in it. 
Dr. Cullen observes that coughing is often caused 
by acrid vapour rising froin the lungs, irritating 
the glottis and its neighbourhood ; that by be- 
smearing these parts with demulccnt matter, we 
often lesson the writation and frequency of cough- 
ing. <A mild, palatable, culinary preparation of 
the very young capsules of this plant, would, I 
think, stand as fair a chance to answer this inten- 
tion as any thing I know, and at the same time 
prove a nourishing part of the diet.”  ‘ The 
stigmas are replete with a very beautiful deep 
purple juice, which they communicate to paper, 
and which is tolcrably durable. “ 7. esculentus, 
the West India Osva, possesses virtucs nearly 
similar, though I beheve inferior; this | 
have’ also cultivated for many years in the 
Botanic Garden, and it differs from this very 
conspicuously, both in the shape of the leaves 
and capsules.”’---Jtowb. 2. dnd. ui. p. 210. 
Without exactly admitting the correctness of 
Dr. Cullen’s views as to the cause of the irritation 
of the glottis, experience amply shews the value 
of the practice recommended by that able physi- 
cian; below will be found a formula for the 
preparation of a demulecnt lozenge, which has 
been devised in the hope of meeting the object 
Roxburgh points but. O*Shaughnessy recom- 
mends this lozenge strongly as a very pleasant 
nutritive and soothing preparation.— O’ Sfhaugh- 
nessy page 215-217. This plant though indigenous 
to the West Indies, has long been naturalized in 
India. It produces the well-known vegetable, the 
Bendikai, which is so much esteemed for imparting 
a mucilaginous thickening to soups, The voung 
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pods are gathered green and pickled hke capers. 
The seeds may he boiled like barley, and the 
mucilage which they contain is both emollient 
and demuleent. Its leaves are used for poultices. 
‘fhe plant yields a long silky fibre, strong and 
~ phant, and well smted for tho manufacture of 
ropes, string, gunny-bags and paper. The fibres 
are exported to a slight extent from this coun- 
try, as hemp, to which they bear a consider- 
able resemblance. A bundle of them tested by 
Dr. Roxburgh bore a weight of 79 lbs. when dry, 
and 95 lbs. when wet. In the Juries’ Reports of 
the Madras Exhibition it is stated that there is a 
great consumption of them in the Madras Presi- 
deney. chielly for rope and gunny-bags. In the 
year 1853-54 there was exported 6,112 cwt., va- 
Ined ai 27,113 Rs. Samples of these fibres were 
exhibited from a number of districts, but nearly 
all of them were discolored and their strength 
mauch Rnpared tron steeping. They retain their 
gloss eveu when very brown and rotten.-— Rows, 
Royle. Try Rep. Meed. Eevhib, §e. guoted in Use- 
ful Plats. ‘The lozenge above alluded to, is made 
of arrow root onc ounce, white sugar one pound, 
abelmoschus iaucdage concentrated to one-third, 
anil strained, as niuch as required to form a mass, 
to be divided into lozenges and dried. These 
make a good deimulcent in iritatme coughs.— 
Beng. Phar. po dob | 

(5) ABELMOSCHUS FICULNEUS, Vendce 
Fibre, promises to vield a useful fibre for guuny 
bags and paper, The bark contains a large pro- 
portion of white reticulated fibre similar to that 
obtained from the Muiberry. It grows abun- 
dantly on the black cotton soils of India, At the 
Madras Extibition of 1855, Mr. Jaffrey exlubited 
a very good clean sample of this fibre, of great 
Jength, but not very strong.—Madras Lahibi- 
tion Juries’ Reports. 

(6) ABELMOSCIUS MOSCIIATUS (io- 
ench.) Nat. Ord. Matvacez: MoNADELPHIA 
PoLyanpra. Ser. Syst. 

Musk-Maliow, Ena, 


Caat-kustoorie, Mat. 
Vettiler kusteone, JAM. 


Kalee-kustoorie, Dux. 
Mooshk-dana, JLo p. 


An annual herbaceous plant, a native of the 
Fast Indies and of South America, and its seeds, 
the #ub6-o0l-mushh, are to be foundin all the 
bazaars, being in much esteem for their cordial, 
stomachic and antispasmodic virtues. Reduced 
to powder, the Arabs use them as an adjunct to 
coffee to which they impart an aroina. The 
seeds are brown, kidney shaped, the size of hemp 
seed, slightly compressed, striated with parallel 
streaks. In smell anil taste, these seeds resem- 
ble # mixture of musk and amber, and on 
burning, a similar odour is evolved. This 
plant abounds in mucilage, and is said to 
be used in Upper India to clarify sugar. The 
seeds are also used as a substitute for animal 
musk in scenting powders and pomatums. The 
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bruised seeds have been given with the best eff 
in counteracting bites of venomous reptiles, being 
applied both internally and externally. In the 
West Indies they are reduced to powder, steeped 
inrum, and in this state are sn yee most efh- 
cacious in snake bites. A strong fibre is also 
produced from this plant. Dr. Roxburgh cut 
the stems while in flower and immediately steep- 
ed them in water. According to his experiments, 
on the relative strength of Indian fibres, these 
broke at an average weight of 107 lbs. both when 
drv and wet.— O'Shaughnessy ; Madras Luhibstion 
Juries’ Reports: Useful Plants. 

(7) ABELMOSCHUS TETRAPHYLLA. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, Mr. Jaffrey ex- 
hibited an excellent, white and strong fibre, ob- 
tained from this plant: flowers large, yellow, with 
a dark centre, abundant in Girgaum woods, Bom- 


bay. Wight im his Icones, 951, figures the A. 
anytilosus. 


(S) ABKARRY. Revenue derived in India from 
duties levied on the manufacture and sale of in- 
cbriating liquors, as toddy, pachwai, and arrack ; 
also on intoxicating drugs, whether in substance, 
infusion or extract, as opium, bhang, churrus : 
also on certain licensed distilleries, and on shops 
licensed to sell by retail.--- /alson. 

(9) ABROMA AUGUSTA, ( Zinn.) Nat. Ord. 
BYTTNERIACEA. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 
Ser: Syst: Oolut-kumbul, Bena.  Abroma 
Augusta, the Woollut Comal or Ullut Comal 
of Bengal, is a plant of the family of Bytt- 
neriacce: and called by Dr. Roxburgh, Perennial 
Indian hemp or flax. It grows as a native of 
various parts of India, and as far east as the Phi- 
lippines, and might be profitably cultivated as a 
cordaye material, as the bark abounds in white 
fibre. It is a small tree or shrub with soft vel- 
vetty branches and drooping purple flowers, and 
crows so rapidly as to yield annually, two, three, 
or even four profitable cuttings, fit for peeling. 
On this account, and on account of the beauty, 
strength, and fineness of its fibres, if 18 deserving 
of more than common attention. The produce 


‘is said to be three times greater and one tenth 


stronger than that of Sunn. It. is a perennial plant, 
but can be cultivated as an annual. If mace- 
ration be employed, its continuance must be guided 
by the heat of the weather. ‘The plant. succeeds 
well in all parts of India. Dr. Roxburgh 
called especial attention to it, imasmuch as 
it was more easy of cultivation than Sunn (Cro- 
talaria juncea). To prepare the fibre, the bark 
is steeped in water for about a week, beyond 
which they require no further cleaning, and in 
this state, without any subsequent preparation 
they are not liable to become weakened through 
exposure to wet. A cord made from these fibres 
bore a weight of 74 Ibs. while that of Summ only 
68 Ibs.---Royle. Riddell. Cyclopedia of Natural 
History. Useful Plants. : 


é 
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(10) ABRUS PRECATORIUS (Linn.) Nat. 
Ord. LeGumMinos®. MonapDELPeHia ENNE- 


ANDRIA. Sex. Syst: 
Wild Liquorice, Ena, 
Koonce, MAL. Guneha, Hiny, 
Cooudumunnie, TAM. Sweta, Koonch, BENu. 


A native of India, and thence spread into 
Africa and America. Of this creeper there are 
several varieties, with seeds,. scarlet, black, and 
white. Those of a bright scarlet colour, with 
a jet black spot at the top, are used by the 
jewellers and druggists as weights, also for beads 
and rosaries, whence the specific name. From 
their extreme hardness and pretty appcarance, 


Ghoorieghenza, Te. 


people prize them for necklaces and other 


ornanents. ‘They are said to be innocuous 
if swallowed whole, but dangerous in a powdered 
state. On the latter point, however, there must 
be some mistake, as they form an article of food 
in Keypt, though considered hard aud indigestible. 
They are occasionally employed in external appli- 
cations In ophthalmia. ‘They are reduced to a fine 
powder by the goldsmiths, who use them in this 
state to increase adhesion in the more delicate 
parts of manufactured ornaments. In Hindoo- 
stan they are known as the Retti weights. ‘The 
roots abound in sugar and are employed as a 
substitute for liquorice, for which they are a per- 
fect substitute, in every respect. The leaves 
have a similar laste, and, mixed with honey, are 
applied externaily in swellings of the body. 
Horsticld says that in Java the root is con- 
sidered demulcent, and the mucilage is there 
combined with some bitter, while Lunan states 
that in Jamaica the leaves are used instead of 
tea. It is a popular belief that they almost “ uni- 
formly weigh exactly one grain, troy ;” but they 
vary from one to two grains. The Burmese use 
then within a fraction for two grain weichts. 
One hundred and twenty, by one mode of reck- 
oning, and one hundred and twenty-eight by an- 
other, make one tickal, which weighs, according 
to Captain Low, 253°75 grains troy. —Riddell. 
Useful Plants. Mason. O'Shaughnessy. Wight 
in his [cones, 33, figures A. fruticulosus. . 

(1) ABUTILON. A genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Malvacee. The genus contiins 
about eighty species ; three of which A. tomento- 
sum: A. polyandrum and A. indicum, yield a 
fibrous material. That of the two last is known 
as Loothee, the fibre being long and silky, resem- 
bling hemp. 

(12) ABUTILON INDICUM. 


Country Mallow, Ena, Nugoo-benda, TEL. 
Payrin-toothee, Man. Petaree, BENG. 
Perin-toottie, Tan. | 


A small plant 2-3 feet, common in inost parts 
of India, and cultivated in Burmah. It yields 
a rather strong fibre fit for the manufacture of 
ropes. The leaves contain a great deal of mu- 
cilage, and on that account are used in the same 
manner, in India and Burmah, as the marsh mal- 
lows In Europe. <A decoction of them is used by 
European and Native practitioners as an emol- 
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lient fomentation, and an infusion of the root is 
given asa cooling drink in fevers, Wight re- 
marks that there is no character of any inpor- 
tance to separate this species from the A. asia- 
ticum.—- Useful Plants. Mason. | 

(15) ABUTILON POLYANDRUM. 

Grows on the Neilgherries und Nundidroog ; 
yields along silky fibre, resembling hemp, fit for 
the manufacture of ropes, sainples of which,as well 
as of that of the A. tomentosum, were submitted 
by Mr. Jaifrey to the Madras Exhibition, though 
those of the latter were not considered of a su- 
perior quabty.—Jur, Rep. Mad. Le. Useful 
Plants. : * 

(14) ABUTILON TOMENTOSUM, or Too- 
thee ; some sinall indifferent specimens of fibre 
from this, were exhibited trom two or three dis- 
tricts at the Madras Exhibition of 1855.—Mud- 
ras Lahibition Juries’ Reports, Wight also figures 
68, A: erispum. 

(lo) ABWALB. Heads or subjects of taxation: 
miscellaneous cesses, Imposts and charges.-—/WVil- 
son. 

(16) ACACIA, A very extensive genus of trees, 
inhabiting the tropical parts both of the Old and 
New Worlds, and over all Australia. There are 
nearly SOU species. — Lng. Cyc. 

(17) ACACTA AMARA. Woonja marum. 
corer Flo. Aimosee, Roxb. c. 122. A tole- 
rablv large tree, but of rather low stature, the 
wood dark coloured and hard. Dr. Wight had not 
an opportunity of properly examining it.—Wighe. 

(18) ACACIA ARABICA (/ildd.) Nat. Ord. 
Lucuminosa. Potyegamia Mon rca. Sex. Syst. 
Kurroo-vaylum, Mat. Kalee-kekur, Dux, 
Karoo-velum, ‘lam. Babul, bung : Hinp: 
Nulla-tooma, ‘TEL. 

The tree is found in every district of India, and 
is worthy of cultivation on account of its gum, 
timber, and its seeds, a favourite food of sheep, 
&e. It is of rapid growth, and requires no water, 
flourishing im dry arid plains, and especially in 
black cotton soil, where other trees are rarely inet 
with. Like several others of the same genus, it 
yields abundance of transparent eum, which is 
used in India as a substitute for the real gum 
Arabic, the Jatter being the produce of the A 
vera. The gun is procured by making incisions 
in the bark, and the sap running out, hardens 
in lumps of different sizes and fieures. The 
bark itself is used medicinally as a tonie and as- 
tringent ; in decoction it is employed as a wash 
for ulcers ; and finely powdered and mixed with 
gingely oil, externally, in cancerous affections. 
Mixed with the seeds of Sesamum orien- 
tale, after the oil has been expressed, it is an 
article of food with natives. A decoction of the 
bark makes a good substitute for soap, and is 
used in dyeing various shades of brown. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Buchanan, moreover, it is‘employ- 
ed in Mysore in the process of distilling’ rum. 
The leaves burnt and inixed with cocoannt-oil 
are apphicd externally in cases of itch. The 
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bark is extensively employed in tanning, and, 
under proper management, makes a good lea- 
ther, imparting a reddish tinge. In native hands 
the leather is often porous, brittle and ill colour- 
ed. It isa very hard, tough wood and is exten- 
sively used, but can seldom be obtained of large 
size, and is genérally very crooked. It is used for 
plough shares, naves of wheels, knees and ribs 
of country ships &c., and generally for all pur- 
poses, for which a bent hard wood is required. 
Tt makes excellent. tent. pegs. Although in great 
demand for ships, if does not last: above 16 years, 
when so applicd. It is common in the Dekhan 
and Peeu, thrives equally well in black or red soil, 
growing rapidly and requiring no water ; the flow- 
ers are yellow and the tree on the whole ornament- 
al. Another species of Acacia is nentioned by Dr. 
Riddell as found in the Dekhan, called Ramhanta, 
which grows tall and erect with a cypress like ap- 
pearance, and differsin form aud the colour of its 
legumes from the Arabica : it is extremely orna- 
mental, but the natives have an objection to the 
tree from some superstitious motive, an Ul omen 
being attached to it; the wood is hard, and used 
for cart-wheels, plouzhs, &e.--- Riddell. Reports 
of Juries, MoE. Useful Plants. Mason. Rohde. 

(19) ACACIA CATECHU (Pilld.) Nat. Ord. 
Lecuuinos.®. PotyGamta Mon acta, Ser. Syst, 

Wodalay or Wothalay, Lam. | Kheir, Hany. 
Padeelmaun, TEL. Khaira, BENG. 

This tree grows in Malabar and various parts 
of India, Burmah, ‘Tenasseriim &c., but more fre- 
quently in the Dekhan and the Carnatic. Jt 1s 
a small tree, and, though considered less hard and 
durable than other Acacias, it furnishes neverthe- 
less, large and plentiful timber. It 1s found in great 
quantities in the forests of the Prome and Thara- 
waddy districts, as well as on the Shan_ side 
above Tounghoo, and is described by McClel- 
land as affording a red wood, adapted to eabi- 
net making. ‘The substance, formerly Known as 
Terra Japonica, was generally supposed to be 
vielded by this tree. It is now better  un- 
derstood as one of the kinds ef ecatechu pre- 
pared in. India—the word being derived from 
cate a tree, and chu juice. It is extracted from 
the unripe pods and old high-coloured wood, and 
the mode of preparation in some of the Northern 
parts of India is minutely deseribed by Dr. 
Royle. The chips of the inner wood are put into 
an earthen pot. over the fire ; they are then boil- 
ed, and the clean liquor is strained off ; when of 
sufficient. consistence, they are poured into clay 
moulds. ‘his is usually of a pale red colour, 
and in quadrangular pieces. Ainslie states that 
it is used in Berar in the process of dyeing 
‘chintz and other cloths. Jt is occasionally mixed 
with plaster to increase its adhesion, and is, al- 
0, in conjunction with certain oils, apphed to 
beams to preserve them against the white ants. 
The most cclebrated catechu is that obtained from 
Pegu, and this brings £4 or 5 a ton more than 
other astringent extracts, Catechu contains a 
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greater proportion of tannin than other astrin- 
gent substances, and it has been found that 1 lb. 
of this is equal to 7 or 8 lbs. of oak bark for 
tanning purposes. The manufactured article 1s 
brought down in considerable quantities from 
Berar and Nep «il, and thence to Calcutta, from 
whence it is exported to Europe. Other kinds 
of catechu are prepared in India, the commonest 
of which is that from the nut of the Areca palm. 
It is much used as a medicinal astringent sub- 


stance, and forms a good leather of a red or 
orange colow.—- McClelland. Riddell. Useful 
Plants. Juries’ Reports M. £. 


(20) ACACIA CONCINNA (Willd) Nat. 
Ord. WEGUMINOS&. PoLyYGAMIA MonzctIa, Sew. 
Syst. 

Chika, Th. 

A climbing shrub growing in Bengal and 
Assam. A considerable trade is carried on in some 
parts of India in the pods of this shrub, which 
reseinble the soap-nut im taste, and are used hke 
it, for washing the head. ‘They are also employ- 
ed by the Hindoos tor inarking the forehead. 
The leaves are acid, and are used in cookery 
‘nstead of tamarinds.—ows. Nino, Svc. quoted 
in Useful Plants. 

(21) ACACIA DEALBATA, a handsome tree, 
from fifteen to thirty feet high, most abundant in 
Port Philip and I'wofold Bay, forming luxuriant 
groves on the banks of streams, between the pa- 
rallels of latitude 34 and. 30 degrees. Its bark 
contains a greater per centage of tannin than any 
other, and pays to ship to Wngland.—-S¢ mmonas. 


(22) ACACIA ELATA.  Seet, Burwuse. 

Plentiful in the Pegu, ‘Tounghoo and Prome 
districts; timber straight, lengthy, and of large 
eirth ; wood red, adapted to cabinet making. 
McClelland. 

(23) ACACIA TARNESIANA (Huldd.) Nat. 
Ord. Lecuminos.&. PonyGamta Mon-vcia, See, 
Syst. 

Goova-babula, BENG. 

Kustoonl, ‘TEL. 

This is a large shrub or small tree armed with 
thorns, growing in Bengal, Assam, and the Penin- 
sula of India. It exudes a considerable quantity 
of useful gum. Roxburgh says it is a native of 
every part of India. The wood is very hard and 
tough, and is much used for ship-knees, tent-pegs 
and similar work. ‘Ihe flowers, distilled, yield a 
delicious perfune.—W. 4. Rowrb. Sc. quoted 
in Useful Plants. 


Reeta, BENG. 


Vaday-vullie-maram, TAM. 


(24) ACACTA FERRUGINEA (Willd) Nat. 
Ord. Lecuminoss. Potycamia Monzcia, 


Sex. Syst. 


Vulvaylum, ‘Tam. Woanee, TFL. 

A tree, 20-25 feet, armed with conical stipulary 
spines growing on the Coromandel coast, Cour- 
tallum and N. Circars. The bark steeped in Jag- 
gery water is distilled as an intoxicating liquor. 
It is very astringent. A. decoction of the same, 
in conjunction with ginger and other ingredients, 
is frequently employed as an astringent wash for 
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the teeth  dinslie. Lindl. §c. quoted in Useful 
Plants.— Wight, also, figures, 1157, A, latronum. 
(25) ACACIA LEU IQOPHLAA (Willa. ) Nat. 
Ord. LEGuMINosS#&. PotyGamta Monactia, See. 
Syst. 
Kekur, EHinp. 
Velvaylum, Tam. 


Produces a good dark coloured wood, but 
generally small. The specific name is given from 
the pale yellowish colour of the bark, which 1s 
used in Madras as one of the ingredients im dis- 
tilling arrack. This Acacia is easily distinguish- 
ed by its panicled globular inflorescence and stipu- 
lary thorns. It grows in the Dekhan and in the 
woods and hills of the Coromandel Coast. A 
fibre is also prepared from the bark by ma- 
ceration, after four or five days beating. — [tis 
used for large fishing nets and coarse 
cordage, being touvh and strong. Ap. 
Useful Plants. H "ight. Rohde. 

(26) ACACIA MYRIOPHYLILA (Grah.) 

Asmall tree, growing to the height of 12 
feet, Im Silhet. With the bark of this tree the 
mountaineers make Ay intoxicating liquor, which 
“ drink, as we do beer.-—U seful Plants. 


Tella-tooma, TEL. 


ML. 


as of 







| coloured, 
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of the Soap Acacia afford a beautiful green 
dye.~--ason. 

(30) ACACIA SASSA. A. guminifera. 
Mimosa gunmif. omoxadmacoy : Talleh of the 
Arabs of the desert. A native of Africa near Moga- 
dore, also of the Island of Bourbon; the trunk 
is very large and lofty, and affords the gum 
opocalpasum, the Abyssinian myrrh of Bruce. 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy states that it also produ- 
ces the Bussorah gum of commerce, which may 
be substituted m medicine for Gum Tragacanth. 
— O' Shanghnessy page 301. 

(3 1.) ACACIA SENEGAL. YN. Mimosa 
Scnegalensis. Trunk 15 to 20 feet in height ; 
this affords the Senegal gum of commerce ; it 
does not differ essentially from that of A: vera. 
— O Shanghnessy p. 30). 

(32) ACACIA SERISSA. 

Dirisana, ‘TEL. Sect, BURMESE. 

Found throughout the ‘Tenasserm provinces 
and India : timber large and plentiful, particular- 
ly in the Tounghoo district,—wood red, adapt- 
ed to cabinet making and ship building. Mason 
deseribes it as a lar tree, and its wood as “ dark 
and very hard.” It yields a large 


Syn. 


21) ACACIA ODORATISSIMA (alld. ) | quantity of a clear eum, known tn Southern ie 


UE tg MAL. Curroovaynghay, TAM. 


Shinduga, Tw. 

A tree in height from 80-40 feet, growing in 
Malabar, Coromandel, and the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinees. It furnishes a strong, hard, and heavy 
wood of rapid growth, attaimmeg considerable size, 
about 1 foot square beams, and well suited for 
naves and felloes of wheels. The tree is abund- 
ant, and grows in almost any soil.. ‘The grain 1s 
omamental but rather open. Its timber is well 
suited for ecrtam purposes of the house car- 
penter and for cartwrights and coach build- 
ers; it attains a considerable size and is of rapid 
vrowth, and its value for the general purposes of 
carpentery 1s not sufliciently known. The wood 
is sald to tur n nearly black in the course of time. 
Mason. Suries’ Repor fs. Jaffrey. 

(28) ACACIA ROBUSTA, the large Austra- 
lian or Ce ape Acacia, is now growing freely on the 
ae cherry Hills. At the Madras Exhibition of 

57, Mr. Meclvor exhibited specimens of bast, 
ra this tree, strong,verv tough and durable, a alse 
pliable when wetted. In January 18 56, Mr. Mc- 
{vor first. commeneed employing ‘this bast but it 
has since then been constantly made usc of, for 
all the purposes to which Russian bast. is put in 

gardens in Wurope. This bast could be procured 
ene and in large quantities, as the trees when 
eut down throw up numerous young shoots, to 
the heicht of from six to twelve feet in one year. 
The bark of the tree is also a powerful tanning 
material.— Madras Lvhibition of 1857. 

(29). ACACIA RUGATA. Soap Acacia. 
The dry pods of this species of acacia are 
sold in the bazars of the 'Tenasserim Prov- 
inces, and are used as a substitute for soap 
wm cleansing the hair, ‘Turmeric and the leaves 


dia as the ‘ ligeane eum which closely resem- 
bles that. from the Vachoua farnesiana. -— McClel- 
land. Jaffrey. Madras Beh : Jur: Leports. 
(38) ACACIA SPECIOSA or FLEXUOSA. 
Velvaynghavy, ‘TAM, Sirisha, Bena. 
Dirisana, ‘Pre. 

Grows in Travancore, and Coromandel. It is a 
tree of rapid growth and attaining a large size, 
with flowers whit te, very fragrant ; supposed to 
be identical with the 4. sirissa, which 1s ex- 
tensively planted along the Ganges canal. 
Its large head affords a rood shade. ‘The ae 
is very durable, hard vill close: grained, and i 
employed 3 in making furuiture, in’ ship iene 
&e. It is ofa light colour, and well adapted 
for frames for pictures and suntiar work. ‘This 
tree yields a considerable quantity of gun, 
which is valuable for many ordinary purposes, 
Itis something like gum Arabic. Juries’ Reports, 
M. Ke. Useful Plants. Wight. 

(34) ACACIA STIPCULATA. 2. Cy 

Amlooki, Bena, 

The unarmed Acacia, flowers of apmk colour : 
erows in Travancore, Courtallum, Bengal, and 
‘Tenasserim Provinces. This is one of the largest 
trecs of the genus Acacia. The timber is lose: 
grained and strong. It is a native of the moun- 
tains north of Bengal, but is to be met with in 
most parts of the Peninsula. Under the Burmese 
name of “ Seet,” it furnishes a large heavy timber, 
and is found throushout the forests from ae 
goon to Tounghoo, — wood red, adapted to 
cabinet making, furniture and other purposes. 
McClelland. Useful Plants. 

(35) ACACTA SUNDRA. 


Carangally, Tam. | Sundra, TEL. 
A very hard, heavy and durable wood, used 
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for posts and rice pestles. The tree is rather | ter ; hard and heavy; not of much value to 
large and ‘abundant, but the wood 13 not ge- carpenters.-— Fight. 

nerally to be obtained in the market in planks of} (88) ACALY PHA INDICA (Linn.) Sex : Syst : 
any size, although Mr. Rohde mentions he tee te Se i oe 
has obtained planks one foot broad. At Guntoor, | Kooppie, Dux. 

Mr. Rohde states that posts, 5 feet long, are; A simall annual, common every where in the 
procurable, at 12 Rs. per 100; these are well} Peninsula and Bengal. This plant, is easily 
suited for fencing, though the non-elastic nature | (distinguished by the singular cup-shaped invo- 
of the wood is unfavorable to the holding of | luere which surrounds the flowers. The root 
nails driven into it. The natives regard it as the | bruised in hot water is employed as a cathartic, 
most durable wood for posts in house building. | and the leaves as a laxative, in decoction ; mixed 
A one inch bar sustained a weight of 500lbs. | with common salt the latter are applied external- 
A resin similar to that yielded by the A. eate-|]y in scabies. The powder of the dry leaves 1s 
chu is procured from this tree 4 in fact the two elven 10 children, in worm cases: asis also a de- 
species are very nearly alike: the uncertainty of | coction of them, with the addition of a little garlic. 
the prickles absent or present, even on the same} The juice of the same part of the plant, together 
tree, is a distinguishing characteristic of this one. | with that of the tender shoots, is occasionally mix- 
Its bark has been tried but found of no value ! ed with a small portion of margosa oil, and rubbed 
for tanning purposes.—-Juries’ Reports. Coefel} on the tongues of infants for the purpose of 


Plants. Rhode, Wight. — fsickeuing them, and clearing their stomachs of 
(36) ACACIA VERA. Syv. A. nilotica. Mie | viscid phlegm. The takeents preseribe it im 

* ° fis. Rar a eee ON pit de wrooys os ; 
mosa nilotica. AyavOos avyurrixn. his tree allords constunption.—= Usefnd — Plants. Tlonigherger, 


| 
two products, one natural, the other artificial, | U Shuughuessy, page 562. Wight also figures A. 
namely the acacia juice and gun arabic. The | mappa. | | 
Acacia juice, (Akakia of Dioscondes and Eastern | (39) ACANTHUS ILLICIFOLIUS. Hor- 
writers), is a solid, heavy, shining, brittle, lLy LEAVED AcANTHUs. Every muddy bank in 
dark coloured substance, inodorous, insipid at | the Tenasserim Provinces is relieved by crowds 
first, favour astringent, powder brown, soluble | of a handsome blue flowered plant with leaves 
in water which it colours red. Dioscorides, | like a holly, and hence called the holly-leaved 
and before him Hippocrates, have described | Acanthus. The Burmans say its roots are a cure 
and highly lauded the propertics of this juice. | for the bites of poisonous snakes.--~.VWason. 
It is obtained by pounding the unripe fruit, (40) ACARUS FARINA, or meal inite, oc- 
and expressine the juice ; this 1s thickened before curs, though rarely, ha flour, and is never present 
the sun, and then placed in bladders in which dry- | unless when damaged: Any flour, therefore, con- 
ing gradually takes place. ‘The little bladders of | taining this insect, is ina state unfit for conswmp- 
akakia found in Europe conta about 5 or 6] tion. It is believed to be of more frequent oc- 
ounces each ; it is sold in the bazars of Bengal | currence in the flour of the Jeguminose than of 
in thin, very black cakes, about the size of a} the gramina——//assall. 
rupee—O' Shaughnessy pp 299,300. (41) ACER CAU DATUM (Wallich), the L@nc- 
Gum Arabic. Vern Kapitha, Sans. Kavit goond. | pornrep Maris. Itis a native of the highest re- 
Duk. Sumug Arabee, Arad. Gum is consumed | gions of Nepaul, of Sirmoor, Kumaon, and srina- 
in immense quantities hy dyers and glaziers, and | ghur.—Jing. Cyc. 
enters into a great number of pharmaceutical pre- | (42) ACKR CULTRATUM (W allich), the 
parations. Its nutritive qualities admit of no ra- | CukVE-KEYED MaPur, isa laree tree, native of the 
tional doubt, although M. Majendie denies that it | regions towards the Himalayas, in Kumaon and 
can support life, chiefly becanse it contains no | Srinaghur.—dJing. Cye. 
nitroven; its composition being carbon 13, (43) ACER LANVIGATUM (Wallich), the 
hydrogen 12, oxygen 12 equivalents. The na- | Poisuep Marte. Leaves oblong, taper-pomted, 
tives of the countries along the banks of the | slightly serrated, shining, green bencath. Flowers 
Niger, the Moors of the interior of Africa, the | white. It is found in the woods of the higher 
Negro gum collectors of the forests of the Gam- | mountains of Nepaul, and also im the Alps of 
bia, as well as some tribes of Bedouins, subsist | Sirmoor, where it acquires a trunk thirty or forty 
almost exclusively on this principle. Gum ex-| feet high and from three to four feet thick. Its 
udes spontaneously, or its afflux is promoted | growth is slow; its timber is said by Dr. Wal- 
by incisions in the bark. The Acacia vera is | lich to be used by the inhabitants of Nepaul 
the only tree of the African desert, and its | for rafters, beams, and similar building pur- 
leaves yield the camel the sole foraye it can | poses. —Lng. Cyc. 
meet in those arid regions.— O’Sh. page 300. (44) ACER OBLONGUM, OvaL-Learrp 
(37) ACALPHYA BETULINA. Nat. Ord. | Maps: an ever-grcen tree, of rapid growth, ua- 
Eupuorsiace®. Monzcia MonaDELPuia. Sez. | tive of the northern parts of India, growing both 
Syst. Chunnie marum, ‘I'am. in Nepaul and Kumaon. It is probably confined 
Wood to be obtained about 18 inches in diame- | to the hot valleys of those regions, for it has been 
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found incapable of supporting the climate of 
England.— ng. Cyc. 

(45) ACER STERCULIACEUM § (Wallich), 
the Snapy MapPut, is a large tree, with a trunk 
often three feet in diameter; found in Nepaul. 
—Fng. Cyc. 

(46) ACER VILLOSUM (Wallich), the Suac- 
GY MAPLE, is a very large tree, found on the Hi- 
malaya Mountains, approaching the limits of per- 
petual snow, in Sirmoor and Kumaon.—Jing. Cyc. 

(47) ACETIC ACID, Pyrotrengous Acip. 

Acidum Aceticum. Lat. 

A well-known acid, obtained by the fermenta- 
tion of saccharine matter, and the distillation of 
wood. It is employed in the preparation of the 
acetate of lead, in many of the pharmaceutical 
compounds, and also as an antiseptic. Acetic acid 
is important ina manufacturing point of view from 
its being the sour principle of vinegar. This acid 
occurs ready formed in some plants, and 1s pro- 
duced durmg the spontancous fermentation of 
many vegetable and animal juices. All liquids 
containing alcohol are capable of passing mto the 
state of vinegar; and hence the manufacturers find 
it convenient to employ those liquors, such as 
wine, beer, toddy, &c., in which the vinous fermen- 
tation is complete. When these liquids are expos- 
ed to the atmosphere, at a certain temperature, 
a new chemical change is induced, whercby oxy- 
gen is absorbed, and the alcohol gradually passes 
to acetic acid.—Zomlinson - Faulkner. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy discovered that much pyroligne- 
ous acid passes over along with gther gases, in 
preparing the charcoal for the @j&pore powder 
works. In Germany a strong acetic acid is ob- 
tained cheaply and rapidly by causing a mixture 
of one part of spirit, four water, and about 1000th 
part of honey or veast to filter into a cask con- 
tainthhg waqod shavings, and provided with holes 
to secure a free circulation of air. <A very large 
surface being thus exposed the alcohol is rapidly 
converted into acetic acid. The fluid drops from 
the cask into the receiver and should be repassed 
over the shavings four times. ‘The action is most 
effective when the temperature ranges from 75° 
to 100°. ‘This is a process well calculated to 
succeed in India. Teak shavings well boiled in 
water and subsequently steeped in good vinegar 
should be employed. ‘The casks should he pro- 
vided with a perforated tray at top to receive the 
mixture, the perforations being about the size of 
a quill, and furnished with cotton wicks to mo- 
derate the flow of the liquid. The tray should 
also have four air-holes an inch in diameter, with 
glass tubes to permit of the circulation of air.— 
Beng. Phar. p. 233. 

(48) ACHIMENES. Grsneracene. 

Very ornamental flowering plants, of easy 
culture; the scaly tuberous roots, by which they 
are propagated, must be carefully preserved dur- 
ing the dry weather, by occasionally moistening 
the earth in which they are kept, and after the 
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commencement of the rains, the imbricated buds, 
which they produce under ground, may be divid- 
ed and planted out.—ZJteddell. 

(49) ACHRAS SAPOTA. 

Seemy Kloopic Marum, Tam. 

A valnable fruit tree, the fruit of which is 
known as the Sapodilla plum; wood hard and 
close grained. The seeds are aperient and diuretic ; 
in over doses they are dangerous. ‘The bark is 
said to be a good substitute for Cinchona. ‘Ihe 
Lami name of this tree is liable to be confounded 
with Mimusops and Bassia. It is a native of 
South America; and, in India, only grown asa 
fruit tree. It has been introduced into the Dekhan 
from Goa. The fruit is generally brought to Bom- 
bay for sale in December, from Goa.—Jaffrey, 
fiiddell. 

(50) ACHYRANTHES ASPERA, (Linn) 
Nat. Ord. AMARANTACEH. PENTANDRIA Mono- 
GYNIA. Sex: Syst: 

Nithi-goroovie, ‘LAM. | 

Cadelari Mav. Lal-chirchiri, Hinp. 
| Ooteraymie, TEL. Upanga, BENG. 
| A herb, about 3 feet high. Very common in 
| Travancore, Coromandel and Bengal. In some 
| parts of India, the natives use the root asa tooth 
brush. The seeds are given in hydrophobia, and 
in cases of snake-bites, as well as in ophthalinia, 
and cutaneous diseases. The flowering spikes, 
rubbed with a little sugar are made into pills, and 
also given internally, in hydrophobia. The leaves 
taken fresh and rubbed to a pulp are considered a 
good remedy applied externally to the stings of 
scorpions. The ashes of the burnt plant mixed 
with conjee is a native remedy in dropsical cases. 
The 4. fruticosa is also given in cases of dropsy. 
Mr. Jatirey mentions that, A. aspera, although 
seldom eaten alone, is in general use in what is 
called by the natives “ calavay-keeray,” mixed 
sreens.— Useful plants. Honigherger. Jaffrey. 

(51) ACHYRANTHES LANATA. (Ainslie, 
vol. up. 893.) Fern. Khul ka jur, Duk. Astma 
bayda, Suus. Apanga, Leng. Syn. lecebrum lana- 
tum, Roxb. 1. 504. The root is deemed to be de- 
mulcent, and 1s preseribed in strangury. It is quite 
common m Colombo, and called Pot kudapala.— 
O'Sheughnessy page 354.-—Wight im his cones, 
fienres. A alternifolia, 732 : aspera, 1777 : biden- 
tata, 1779: brachiata, 1776 : diandra, 722 : ferru- 
ginea, 721: fruticosa, 1778: lanata, 723: lappa- 
cea, 731: Monsoniana, 725: muricata, 732 : orbi- 
culata, 1743: prostrata, 733 : rubrofusca, 1778 : 
scandens, 724: sericea, 726: triandra, 727. 

(52) ACIDS. Tezab, Winn: Pers. Acidum. Lat. 

Acids are distinguished by the following 
general properties: —l. Their taste js for the 
most part sour; and the stronger hinds are 
acrid and corrosive. 2. They generally combine 
with water incvery proportion, with a condensa- 
tion of volume and evolution of heat. 3. Witha 
few exceptions they are volatilized or decomposed 
ata moderate heat. 4. They usually change the 
purple colours of vegetables to a bright red. 5. 


Agarch, Dux. 
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They unite in definite proportions with the alka- 
lies, earths, and metallic oxides, and fori the im- 
portant class of compounds, called Salts. Acids 
form a very numerous and important class 
of bodies in chemistry and in many of those 
arts and manufactures in which chemical pro- 
cesses are concerned. Perhaps the most important 
acid, in a manufacturing point of view, 1s the 
Sutpnunic, Nitric, HypRocHLORIC, ACETIC, 
Carsponic, TARTARIC, CrrRic, OXALIC, ARSE- 
nious, and other acids are also important ob- 
jects of commerce. Some acids are gaseous, 
others fluid, and others solid. Some cannot ex- 
ist, except. in combination with water or with 
a base, such as acetic : others, as anhydrous 
sulphuric acid, exist without either. Most. of 
the acids are colourless, but chromic is red: 
Some are inodorous, as sulphuric; others pun- 
vent as hydrochloric: Some are coviparatively 
fixed, as the phosphoric ; others can be converted 
into vapour ata moderate heat, as sulphuric ; 
others are volatile at all temperatures, as the hy- 
drochloric. —Tomlinson. Funtkner. 

(53) ACKER WOOD, a fancy wood of a 
cinnamon colour.—Lfaulsner. 

(54) ACONITUM, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order ARanunculace. From 
very early tunes it has borne the same name, 
and has been known for the dangerous pro- 
perties of many of its species. They are all 
hardy herbaccous plants, many of them of great 
beauty; and are so easily cultivated, that one 
of them, .4. Napellus, is found in every cottager’s 
garden in England. The English call them 
Wolf’s Bane. Poisonous properties are probably 
found in all the species of the genus. 4. cain- 
marum, A. lycoctonun, and . anthora are cer- 
tainly dangerous. None of them, however, not .4. 
Napellus itself, can be compared for fata] ener- 
gy with the dreadful “ Bikh” or “ Bish” of Ne- 
paul, the Aconitum ferox, which seems to pos- 
sess the concentrated powers of all the European 
species. —Hing. Cyc. 

(55) ACONITUM FEROX (ali) Nat. Ord. 
RANUNCULACEH. TRIGYNIA POLYANDRIA.Sea - 
Syst: (Vern, Bish. Mectha Teetia. Metha zuher. 
Ati Singeca Bish, Bishnak ) Off. The root. Ma- 
hoor. HWinp. A native of the Himalayan moun- 
tains, Sirmoor, Kumaon, and Nipal, and one of the 
most celebrated articles in Indian medicine and 
toxicology. ‘The plant was first identified and 
described by Dr Wallich in his Plante Asiatic: 
Rariores. ‘his plant is found at high elevations 
sometimes at 10,000 feet above the sea, and Dr. 
Wight asserts, that wherever within the tropics 
we meet herbaceous forms of Ranuncula- 
ces, we may feel assured of having attained an 
elevation sufficient to place us beyond the influ- 
‘ence of jungle fever. ‘The root of this species 
of Aconite is highly poisonous, equally fatal 
taken internally or applied to wounds, but the 
effects of the aconite are witnessed in a concen- 


ful Plants. Homygberger. 
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trated state when the extract is introduced into 
a wound. Mr. Vereira, in some experiments 
made some years ago, found that one grain of 
the spirituous extract introduced into the peri- 
toneal sac of a rabbit killed it in 94 minutes. 
A preparation of the root is much used in all 
the hilly districts in Northern India to poison 
arrows for the destruction of wild beasts. We 
scldom however obtain the root sufficiently fresh 
in the plains to produce such effects as would 
explain its alleged utility tor this purpose. It 
has been used on several occasions to poison 
wells and tanks, and doubtless might be made a 
formidable means of defence against the inva- 
sion of the territories in which it abounds. ‘The 
Goorkhas say that they could so infect all the 
waters with the dreadful root that no enemy 
could advance into their mountain fastnesses. 
‘The tigers are destroyed by the poisoned arrows 
being shot from bows tixcd near the tracks leading 
to their watering places. A tiger shot from a bow 
in Assam was found dead at only sixty yards 
from the spot, so soon cid the poison take effect. 
The roots of the Assam variety of Aconitum 
ferox, are sold in small wicker baskets, small, 
black, and very fibrous. ‘hose of the Nipal 
variety are about the length of the thumb, 
tapering to a poiut, black and wrinkled ; fracture 
white, im best specimens, resinous and transparent. 
‘The natives of India think that its efllavia will 
even poison the air where the plant grows. In 
medicine the Bish is chiefly employed by the 
natives in the treatment. of leprosy, fever, cholera, 
and rheuma In the ‘Laleef-i-Shireef it 1s 
directed nevéggeo be given alone, but, mixed with 
several other drugs: it is recommended in a va- 
riety of discases, as cholera, intermittent fevers, 
tooth-ache, snake-bites, and especially in rheu- 
matism, as an external application. in Lurope 
the wolf’s banc or monk’s hood (A. Napellu§) has 
long been deemed efficient in many painful and 
spasmodic affections. ‘he extract has been gene- 
rally employed, commencing with half of a grain 
repeated thrice daily, and gradually increased until 
a tingling sensation of the affected part 1s produc- 
ed. Krom three to five grains daily have thus been 
taken not only with impunity, but with the effect 
of checking or even removing many forms of 
nervous disease. —O’ Shaughnessy page 166. Use- 
ACONITINA or bikya 
is a formidable poison, 1-10th of a grain killed a 
goat in one of Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s experiments in 
12 minutes. ‘lhe animal evinced severe distress and 
died in convulsions. ‘I'he pupils were widely dilat- 
ed. It is not viven internally, but is used as an 
ointment, one grain being mixed with a drachm 
of lard. t is an invaluable local application in 
many forms of neuralgia, especially in tic dolor- 
eux. It almost immediately occasions a ting- 
ling sensation in the part, then numbness, and 
relicf of the pain.—Ben. Phar. page 265. Au 
Extract of Aconite, was prepared from the 
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A. ferox by Dr. O'Shaughnessy. One-tenth to 
quarter of a grain was to be given in pills, with 
erumbs of bread, thrice daily, in chronic rheuma- 
tism, neuralgia, and tic-doloreux. It is, however, 
a dangerous internal remedy, and not so manage- 
able as the tincture. Externally one drachm of 
the extract is used in an ointment with an ounce 
of Jard as an application in tic doloreux, sciatica, 
&e. This was intended to be a substitute for 
the London and Edmbureh extracts, which are 
preparations from the expressed juice of the Icaves 
of the aconitum napellus.— Beng. Phar. page 286. 
(56) ACONITUM HETEROPILTYLIU M.Nat. 
Ord. RANUNCULACE. TRIGYNIA POLYANDRIA, 
Sev: Syst: Atees, Hinp- 
The root of this species of Aconite, which is 


* known by the name of Atees in northern India, 


has long been celebrated in Indian Materia Medi- 
ea as a tonic and aphrodisiac medicine. The 
plant was first deseribed and identified by Dr. 
Wallich (see Plant: Asiat: Rariores), and has 
received additional notice from Prof. Royle. It 
occurs in abundance on the lofty mountams of 
Choor Shalma and Kedarnath, and varies greatly 
in the size and form of its leaves, from which eir- 
cumstance it derives its specific name. ‘The root 
is composed of two oblong tubera, of heht ash 
colour externally, white internally, and of pure 
bitter taste. Under the name of atecs, however, 
and very like the true root, there is commonly 
sold in the bazars of Bengal an insipid and total- 
ly inert substance, which O'Shaughnessy be- 
lieves to be the dried tubera of the Soota moolt, or 
Asparagus sarmentosus. he troe litter atees ts 
devoid of any astringency, yiclds to water 18 per 
cent, to aleohol 32. In any trial of this medicine 
prescriptions should invariably give the vernacu- 
lar name, to prevent confusion with the fornida- 
ble aconite of the preceding article. Honighber- 
ver mentions that the roots of Acon. hetero- 
pbhyllum, as found in the Himalayahs, besides be- 
ing considered by the Hakeems to be tonic and 
aphrodisiac, are given also in peetoral affec- 
tions, coughs, &.— Useful Plants. Lloniyberger. 
O Shaughnessy p. 166-8. 

(57) ACORKNS. 
Glands; Fr. 

Hiechelu, Eckern ; Grr. 
Ghiande ; It. Bellotas ; Sp. 

Acorns are the seed or fruit of the — oak. 
Their taste is astringent and bitter. In Eng- 
land they are but rarely used, except for feed- 
ing hogs and poultry. Several species of oak 
are indigenous in the ‘Tenasserim Provinces, and 
on the hills of India.—JAfason. Faulkner. 

(58) ACORUS CALAMUS (Linn.) Nat. Ord. 
Acornack®. HexanDRIA Monoaynia. Ser: 
Syst: Sweet flag. Axopoy Diose. 

Sweet-flug, ENG. Vyamboo, or Vashampoo 

Vassamboo, ‘Tam. or Wussumboo, Man. 

Vudya, Tex, Shwet-buch, Bena. 

{ = Bueh, Dux, 

Acorus Calamus, Sweet flag, a native of Am- 

boyna, Ceylon, Nipal, Khassia Ilills, Malabar, 


| Glandes; Lat, 
Schedudis; Rus, 


ADA 


Bourbon, and Burmah, grows in damp marshy 
places. It yields the calamus aromaticus of 
the shops. When dry it occurs in the shops in 
longitudinal pieces, wrinkled and marked with 
projecting points. The whole plant is aroma- 
tie, but the root alone preserves the flavour in 
drying. Taste rather bitter, but stimulant and spi- 
cy. Itisa favorite medicine among the Hindoos 
as a stimulant in flatulency and similar states. 
An arematie bitter principle exists in the rhi- 
zomes of this plant; for which reason they are 
regarded as useful additions to tonic and pur- 
evative medicines, being much given to children 
in eases of dyspepsia, especially when attended 
with looseness of bowels. Beneficially employed 
also in chronic eatarrh and asthmatic complaints. 
The leaves of the American spemes of Acorus are 
said to be noxious to Insects and are never eaten 
by eatile. They are used for tanning leather, and 
perfuining various substances. Pereira has_ re- 
marked that the rhizomes might be easily sub- 
stituted for more expensive spices or aromatics. 
In Constantinople they are made imto a con- 
fection, which is considered a good stomachic, 
and is eaten freely during the prevalence of 
epidemic disease ; they are supposed moreover to 
be an antidote for several poisons. The leaves 
contain an essential oil to which they owe their 
fragrance, and which in England is used by the 
perfumers mixed with the farma of the rhizomes 
in the nramuftacture of hair powders. Asa tonic 
in intermittent fevers, the rhizome has been 
successfully given when bark has failed. It is of 
a pale brown colour, with whitish scars on the 
lower side; in taste it is pungent, and slightly 
bitter. Rheede states that on the Malabar Coast, 
a bath made of the infusion of the root 1s con- 
sidered an efficacious remedy for epilepsy im 
children. The sweet cane, or sweet flag, is cul- 
tivated by the Burmese to a sinall extent for Its 
medicinal properties.--O’Shaughnessy. Useful 
Plants. Afason. 

(59) ACORUS VERUS differs much from A. 
calamus, and has been attributed erroneously to 
the Gentiana Chirayta. The Calamus aromaticus 
of the ancients is referred by Royle to the x- 
dropogon Calamus aromaticus,——O' Shaughnessy, 
p. 6206. 

(60) ACTEA SPICATA, Baneberry. A native 
of the Cancasus and Siberia. Roots astringent ; 
the whole plant acrid and poisonous. 

(61) ACTEA ACUMINATA, (Wall) is found 
on the Choor and Acharanda mountains.— 
O’ Shanghnessy, page 119. 

(62) ADAMANTINE SPAR. This mineral is 
now more commonly denominated Corunauin or 
Corund by mineralogists, the mane given to it in 
India, from which country it was first brought to 
Europe. The first specimens of it were sent by 
Dr. Anderson, of Madras, to Mr. Berry, a lapidary 
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“tones, except the diamond. {t was examined by | forms a nearly hemispherical mass of verdure 


Dr. Black, who ascertained its peculiar nature, 


und from its great hardness he called it Adaman- | 


tine Spar. With the exception of the diamond, 
it is the hardest substance known. It contains 
about 90 per cent. of alumine, a little iron, and 
a little silica, is usually of a pale grey.or greenish 
colour, but is also found of various tints of red 
and brown. It is usually met with in rough ill- 
defined erystals, in granite, and sometimes in 
primary limestone, and is found in China, many 
parts of India, and occasionally in different parts 
of Europe. Sce ConunDumM. Emery, the well-known 
substance used in the cutting and polishing of slass, 
in polishing steel, making razor-straps, and similar 
purposes in the arts, is a granular variety of Co- 
rundum, usually very much mixed with iron ore. 
{t is chiefly imported from the Isle of Naxos, in 
the Grecian Archipelago, but is also found 
in Saxony. Small portions, mere mineral speci- 
mens, have been found in Southern India. 
The Sapphire is a remarkable instance how 
the mysterious chemistry of nature in the 
inineral kingdom produces from the same cle- 
ments substances the most different in external 
form; this beautiful precious stone yielded by 
the analysis of Chenevix 94 per cent. of alumine : 
and Tennant found in emery, When freed from 
its admixture of iron, 92 per cent. of the same 
earth. ‘The sapphire is, after the diamond, the 
Most valuable of gens ; it is usually dark blue, 
but also occasionally colourless, and the precious 
stones called by lapidaries Oriental Ruby, Orien- 
tal Topaz, Oriental Amethyst, and Oriental line- 
rald, are red, yellow, violet, and green Sapphires, 
distinguishable from the other gems of the sume 
name which have not the prefix Oriental, by 
their greatly superior hardness and greater spe- 
cific gravity. 


they have never been seen in a matrix. They 
are also occasionally found in gravel in’ different 


parts of Europe, and they have been met. with of a | 
clear blue colour and crystallised, in the lava of 
Neider Mendig, near Audernach on the Rhine.-— 


Fag. Cyc. 

(63) ADANSONTA DIGITATA : BAOBAB: 
Monkcy bread: Ethiopian sour gourd; Lalo 
plant. Papara Poolia Marm. Tam. Excepting, 
perhaps, the Locust. tree, it is the largest known 
tree, with the trunk of an immense size close to 
the ground, sometimes as much as thirty feet, but 
fast’ tapering and of little height in proportion. 
It isa native of the Western Coast of Africa, 
about Senegal and Sicrra Leone, but it has long 
been naturalized in India, and from its many 
uses, 18 deserving of a place among the more use- 
ful plants of this country. The tree lives to a 
great age, whence it has been called “ arbre de 
mille ans” ; and Humboldt speaks of it as “ the 
oldest organic monument of our planet.” The 
foliage 1s sometimes abundant and the whole 
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Sapphires are found in gravel and | 
sand in the island of Ceylon and in Pegu, but 
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from 140 to 150 fect in diameter, and sixty or 
seventy feet high. ‘The pulp of the fruit is 
slightly acid and agreeable, and by the people 
of Africa is frequently eaten, while the juice 
expressed from it, mixed with sugar, con- 
stitutes a drink which is valued as a_ specific 
m putrid and pestilential fevers. The trunk 
of the tree is subject to a particular disease, 
owing to the attacks of a species of fungus which 
vegetates in the woody part, and whuch, without 
changing its colour or appearance, destroys life 
and renders the part so attacked as soft as the 
pith of trees in general. Such trunks are hollowed 
by the Africans into chambers, and within them 
are suspended the dead bodies of malefactors. 
There they become mumuinies, perfectly dry and 
well preserved, and are known by the name 
of Guiriots. The fruit contaims several black 
seeds ; In taste somewhat acid, but. making a cool- 
ing and refreshing drink, especially in fevers. In 
Cairo, the pulp dried and powdered 18 admunister- 
ed medicinally in dysentery and diarrhea. In Sene- 
gal, by the negroes the fruit is considered a pre- 
servative against the epidemic fevers of the coun- 
try. The bruised leaves in a dry state form a sub- 
stance ealled “alo,” which the Africans mix with 
their food and imagine to be useful in checking 
profuse perspiration. In Gaudaloupe the plant- 
ers use the bark and leaves as a_ febrifuge. The 
oldest. description of these trees is that of Aloy- 
sins Cadamosto, a Venetian, who, im 1454, found 
one growing at the mouth of the Senegal river, 
whose trunk in circumference was 1 12 feet. 
Adanson himself saw them of 29 fect in diameter 
and 70 feet in height, and remarks that other 
travellers had found trunks of 82 fect diameter. 
Hf the age of these trees can be correctly esti- 
mated by the annular rings visible on a horizontal 
section of the trunk, the antiquity assigned to 
trees of the above diameters must be, according 
to the caleulations of Adanson and Perottet, 
upwards of 5,000 years. As a timber tree, it 1s 
uscless, the wood bemg soft and spongy. Dr. 
Hooker says, “ the trce is emollient and mucila- 
einous in all its parts.” Among other uses in 
Africa, the leaves are made into fomentations 
and poultices for rheumatic affections of the 
limbs and irritable inflammatory ulcers. Its leaves 
are used for leaven; its bark furnishes indes- 
tractable cordage, and a coarse thread used for 
cloth and ropes. Ropes made from the bark are 
said to be very strong, and there is in Bengal a 
saying, ‘as secure as an elephant bound with a 
Baobab rope. On the sea coast the fishermen 
use the fruit as floats for their nets.— Useful 
Plants. Iaddell. Ling. Cye. . 
(64) ADDA, the Arabic name of a small species 
of lizard (Scineus officinalis) celebrated by the 
Kastern physicians on account of its pretended 
efficacy in the cure of elephantiasis, leprosy, and 
other cutaneons diseases, to which the Arabs and 
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ECE 
inhabitants of Egypt are peculiarly subject ; and 
of which they are as afraid as of the plague 
itself.—Hng. Cye. 
(65) ADEN ANTHERA PAVONITNA. 


Ani Gundemunie, MarM: Ywaigyes, BurM. 
Munjadi, ‘Tam. Manjatie, Mat. 
Ranjuna, Hrnp. 
- Rukta- chundun, BENG | . 

This is a considerably large, handsome tree, 
called in England Red Sandal Wood, and to be 
met with in cmnest of the forests of India. In 


-Burmah it is not very plentiful, being widely 


dispersed, but found in sufficient quantity in the 


| Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts. 


It is 


called Rukla chundun in the bazars of Upper In- 
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‘ 


ad: ipted to cabinet: making. 
shining scarlet colour, itt a creular 


dia, a name which Dr. Rovle observes is also 
-griven to the wood of Plerocarpus santalinus. The 
“wood hard, and durable; red, yielding a dye and 
The seeds, arc of a 


streak In 


‘their contre, and used as weights by ee 
as ornaments in the form bi bee ids, bracelets 


f rains, 


ie 


; sccds, however 
Pose 5 
oor three grains each. 
ang them up with borax and water. 


Books represent these as usually weighing 
and they are in) common use hy 
the Pamese: as state to that weight. The 
, have to be selected for the pur- 
many ot them not weighing more than two 
A cement is made by beat- 


The pulp 


of the seeds nixed with honey, is eet exter- 


tained from nutinegs, by expression : 


anally to hasten suppuration in boils and abscesses. 
The natives in Travancore have an idea that tak- 
en internally they are poisonous, especially when 
in a powdered state. —MeCleland ; Mason; Use- 
ful Plants: Juries Reports, Madras Balin: 
(66) ADEPS MYRISTIC., a concrete oil ob- 
sometimes 


erroneously called oil of Mace.-—-- Simmonds. 


(67) ADHATODA VASIC A ( Nees.) 


Adatodey, ‘TAM. Bakus, Bena. 
Adasara, Ten, | Uroos or Utarosha, SANs. 
Malabar Nut, Ewe. | Justicia Adatoda, Linn, 


common in the Penin- 


All parts of the plant 


A shrub 8-10 feet. : 
sula of incliis Nepaul. 


_ are bitterish and slightly aromatic, and supposed 


, to be antispasmodic ; 


and are given in cases of 


i. asthma and intermittent fever. The wood is soft, 
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sand much esteemed for making charcoal for 
‘gunpowder. O’Sh. p. 483. The ‘leaves s given In 
conjunction with those of the Solanum triloba- 
‘tum (Todoovallay, Tam.) and 8. Jacquimi (Cun- 
~dunghatric, Tam.) are employed by the Vytians 
internally in decoction as anthelmintic.— inst. 
i Roxb. §-c. quoted in Useful Plants. Wight also fi- 


igures, A. Neilgherrica ; and A. Wynaudensis. 


(68) ADONIS. Ranunculacee. A flowering 
plant which derives its name from the blood red 
; colour of most of the species, the plants thrive 
iin the Dekhan, in any good soil, may be raised 
by seed, or by dividing the root, and sown 
, or planted after the monsoon.-— Riddell. 

(69) ASCKOLADES AMPULLACEA, SYN. 
;SACCOLABIUM RUBRUM, AERIDES AM- 
-PULLACEUM, red saccolabium, with rosy flow- 


GL 
ers, is very handsome and quite abundant, in the 
Tenasseriin Provinces. Lindley says it can scarce- 
ly be distinguished from 8. ampullaceum of 
Wallich’s catalogue. Wight gives a figure, 1683, 
of «ll. tenera. — Wight. Mason. 

(70) MGICERAS FRAGRANS. A large shrub 
in the Tenasserim Provinces ; when m bloom it 
is covered with small white flowers, which seem 
to have great attractions for the fire-flics. In 
moving up the streams near the sea-board on a 
dark night, these trees are often seen illumined 
with myriads of waving brightening wings, and 
making them look in the deep gloom, like superb 
candel abra hung with living lamps. — Mason. 


(7 1) AWG Ls. 1D MARM ALOS. 


Vilva-marum, ‘lam. Bel, Bena. 

Coovalum, Mau. ‘Tanghul, Manav. 

Maradoo, ‘TEL. Ouk-sheet, Duin. 

The Bel Fruit, or Bengal Quince, or Smaller 
Wood- Apple. A. large thorny tree, with ternate 
leaves, native of all parts of the East Indic, 
which flowers during the hot season, and its 
large spheroidal fruit. ripens after the rains. Jt 
is delicious to the taste and very fragrant. It has 
lately been brought into repute, when fresh and 
in conserve, as a remedy in dysentery: it had 
Jong been used in di: arrhiea, and its aperient anid 
detersive qualities and its eflicaey Im removiny: 
habitual costiveness, have been proved by col 
stant experience. ‘The mucus of the sceds i: 


for some purposes a very good cement. The 
leaves abound in a volatile, fragrant, bitter, 
exciting oil. Trom the flowers of the Benga! 


quince a fragrant liquid is distilled in Ceylon, 
known as MarRMALA WatéR, which is muc! 
used as a perfume for sprinkling by the Natives. 
The fruit is smooth, resembling al orange, WIth 
a yellow hard rind, which 1s astringent and used 
in dyeing yellow. The roots, bark and leaves are 
reckoned refrigerant in J Malabar. The bark of 
the former especially is given in ala 
decoctions in intermittent fevers, and the latter 
made into poultices im ophthalmia. When 
dried before it is ripe, the fruit is used in decoc- 
tion in diarrhea and dysentery ; and when 
ripe and mixed with juice of tamarinds, forms 
an agreeable drink. The wood 1s light- coloured, 
varievated with veins, but said to be of no great 
value which seems unlikely to be correct. 
Ayle marmalos and Feronia elephanta, the for- 
mer the large, and the latter the small wood-apple, 
are found about towns and villages throughout the 
Prome district, and also ADO Tounghioo, more 
especially on the Shan side of the river, where 
they may be had in great quantity from the end of 
February to the month of July. Lest their re- 
scmblance to the fruit of Nue-vomica might give 
rise to accidents, the strong aromatic smell of the 
wood-apples,like that of all other fruit of the orange 
family, to which they belong, is the best. test hy 
which they may be distinguished from theNua-ro- 
mica fruit, which is devoid of aroma.— McClelland. 
Useful Plants. Mason, Riddell, Waring, Wight. 
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and in Great Britain German Tinder. It is found 
inall the Indian bazars.—Afason. Faulkner. 

(86) AGARICUS is the generic name by which 
all the species of mushrooms properly so called 
are collectively kKuown. In lrance, in Italy, and 
especially im Russia, a useful aliment is afforded 
by a great variety of species which, although 
very common in Britain, it would be extremely 
dangerous to eat; and, on the other hand, even 
the dangerous 4. muscurius is a species of food 
in Kamtschatka. The following characters will 
serve to distinguish such Agarics as are poisonous 
or suspicious :—1. Suchas have a cap very thin in 
proportion to the gills. 2. Such as have the stalk 
growing from one side of the cap. 3. Those in 
which the gills are all of equallength. 4. Such as 
have a milky juice. 5. Such as deliquesce, that 
is, run speedily into a dark watery liquid. 6. 
And lastly, every one that has the collar that 
surrounds the stalk filamentous, or resembling 
a spider's web.—Eng. Cyc. 

(87) AGATE, one of the inferior gems, and 
classed amongst the Earthy Minerals by Phillips, 
is found in great variety and abundance in many 
parts of India. Some of the agates and other 
silicious minerals in the amygdaloid rocks on 
the banks of the Seena river, between Sholapoor 
and Ahmednuggur, are of great size and in pro- 
fusion, but the most beautiful are brought from 
Cambay. When agates are cut open, they dis- 
play a singular variety of forms, in some cases 
resembling animals and plants, in others, zigzag 
lines, like the plan of a modern fortification from 
which this variety gets the name of Fortification 
agate. ‘Vhese lines are the edges of successive 
layers or deposits of the mineral, during the pro- 
cess of its formation. As the internal surfaces 
are capable of receiving a high degree of polish, 
Agates are much valued as ornamental stones, 
and are also manufactured into cups, rings, 
seals, handles for knives and forks, sword hilts, 
beads, smelling bottles, snuff boxes, &e. The 
‘ Burnishers’ ‘of the Book-binder and other mecha- 
nics, are made of agates. Agate is one of the nume- 
rous forms in which silica is arranged, and contains 
98 per cent. of that mineral. Agate and other 
varieties of silicious stones are known in com- 
merce, as Cambay stones, Godavery pebbles ;—1. 
Carnelian, from carnis flesh, is one of the most 
common of these minerals, those of a flesh colour 
being most frequent ; there are however vari- 
ous shades of red and yellow, but the decp clear 
red is the rarest and most valuable. Japan fur- 
nishes the chief supply of carnelians, but the 
best varieties are from Cambay, and exported 
from Bombay. Many antique gems are in car- 
nélian, and the stone is much used for seals 
and beads. 2. Calvedony, from Chalcedon in 
Bithynia, opposite Constantinople, is a gem of 
a uniform milky white, or pale yellow colour : it 
often has a wavy structure ; is found abundant- 
ly. all through the. great trap formation of the 
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Dekhan, sometimes in large masses, and cups 
and vessels are formed from it. 
(88) AGATH AA SPATULATA. Composite. A 
flowering plant cultivated by Europeans in India, 
named froin “ Agathos” excellent, on account of 
its beautiful blue flowers. They are grown in light 
rich soil, and require only ordinary attention in 
watering. —Riddell. 
(89) AGATILIS. The generic name given by 
botanists to the trees, known in common language 
by the name of Dammar and Kawrie Pines. These 
plants belong to the natural order Conifere, from 
all other species of which they are known, firstly, 
by their broad, lance-shaped, leathery leaves, the 
veims in which are numerous and nearly parallel, 
diverging a little at the base, and converging at 
the apex ; and, secondly, by their seeds having a 
wing on one side instead of proceeding froin the 
end. 
(90) AGATHIS AUSTRALIS. Conifere.— The 
New Zealand pine, lately introduced from the 
Cape into the Horticultural Society’s Garden 
Bombay : the Kawrie Pine grows, native, in New 
Zealand, in the forests of which it attains a con- 
siderable height, with a straight clean — stem, 
which from its lightness and toughness, has been 
found well calculated for the masts of ships. It 
is distinguished from the Dammar Pine by its 
narrower and more acute leaves, and by its more 
vapid mode of growth.—aq. Cye. 
(91) AGATHIS LORANTHIFOLIA The 
Dammar Pine ov the Pinus Danmara of Linneens, 
is a large tree found on the very summits of the 
mountains of Amboyna, Ternate, and in inany of 
the Molucea Islands. When young it has some- 
thing of the aspect of a young cedar, the wood of 
which it is said to resemble. In several of the 
European countries, it is occasionally cultivated 
in the hot-houses of curious persons ; but is 
of little value except for its resin, which, when 
pure, 1s white, clear, and brittle as glass, but in 
time becomes amber-coloured. Its timber is 
represented to be light and of inferior quality, 
Wholly unfit for any situation exposed to wet, 
but answering tolerably well for in-door purposes. 
Griffith mentions 4gathialoranthiflora, as a mem- 
ber of the Tenasserim Ilora, and Mr. Mason has 
seen the young plants of the tree to which he 
must refer. The leaf is precisely that of the dam- 
mer pine, but the tree is not known to yield any 
dammar. ‘The wood is white, rather heht, and 
bears considerable resemblance to some kinds of 
pine. It is used by native carpenters for various 
purposes, and the Burmese have a superstition 
that the beams of balances of their scales ought 
to be formed of this wood. They call it theet-men, 
the tree-governor.—-Mason. Riddell. Eng. Cye. 
(92) AGATHOTES CHIRAYTA. 
Chirayit Gentian, Exo. Chiraeta, Dux. Hinp, and 
Sheelassetto, ‘I’. Bena. 
Kiriyatha, Mau. Chirataka, Sans, 
Shayraet, Tam. 

Sya, Gentiana Chirayta, Flem. As. Res. xi. 
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#167, Roxb. Fl. Ind. ii. p. 71. Wall. PL Rar, 8 
Bp. 33.1. 252. Nepal and the North of India, 
f Morung Hills. ‘This is perhaps one of the most 
@esteemed of Indian medicinal plants. It is ga- 
Bthered when the flowers begin to decay, and is 
mdried for use. All parts are extremely bitter, 
Band are identical in composition with the common 
® ventian, containing, according to Battley, malic 
acid, bitter extractive, resinous matter, gum, and 
salts, (Acyle, p. 277). It is highly esteemed as a 
tonic and febrifuge all over India. The cold in- 
fusion is the form best suited for its use.— 
O Shaughnessy page 459. Its bitter properties 
are in high estimation with Huropean practitioners 
in India, who use it instead of gentian, for which 
it is a perfect substitute. ‘The root is the 
bitterest part of the plant, and this bitter 
principle 1s easily imparted to water or alcohol. 
According to Mr. Battley’s analysis of its cheimi- 
eal properties, “‘it contains a free acid, a bitter 
resinous extractive, with much gum, and chlo- 
rates, with sulphates, of potass and lime. No 
alkaloid has been detected in it ; what is therefore 
sold as a sulphate of chiraytine is well known to 
be only the disulphate of quinia.” It is best re- 
commended in preparation as an infusion or watery 
extract, or a tincture, but not in decoction ; even 
an infusion made with warm water is apt to pro- 
duce headache. To form a cold infusion, a pint of 
water should not stand more than twenty minutes 
on half an ounce of the bruised plant. The follow- 
ing remarks are extracted from a modern writer on 
the subject of this useful medicine :—‘ Chirayta 
possesses the general properties of bitter tonics, 
but has at the same time some pecuhar to itself, 


removed by infusion of Chirayta, to which is 
added the tincture formed of it with orange-peel 
and cardamoms. Its efficacy in worm-cases has 
procured for it the name of worm-seed plant. 
The extract is given with great benefit in some 
forms of diarrhea and dysentery, particularly if 
combined with ipecacuan, the emetic tendency 
of which it very markedly controls.”—In Dr. 
Fleming’s Notes on ‘ Indian Medicinal Plants,’ 
as quoted by Wallich, it 1s stated, “ the dried 
herb is to be met with in every bazar of Hin- 
dustan, being a medicine in the highest repute 
with both the Hindu and European practition- 
ers. It possesses all the stomachic, tonic, febri- 
fuge, and antarthritic virtues which are ascribed 
to the Gentiana lutea, and ina greater degree 
than they are generally found in that root in 
the state in which it comes to us from Europe. 
It may therefore on every occasion be advan- 
tageously substituted for it. The efficacy of the 
Chirayta when combined with the Caranga nut 
in curing intermittents has been already men- 
tioned. For restoring the tone and activity of 
the moving fibre in general debility, and in that 
kind of cachexy which is lable to terminate in 
dropsy, the Chirayta will be found one of the 
most useful and effectual remedies which we 
can employ. ‘The parts of the plant that are 
used in medicine are the dried stalks with pieces 
of root adhering to them. A decoction of these, or 
which is better, an infusion of them in hot water, 
is the form usually administered.” Don in Lon. 
and Kkdin. Phil. Mag. Wallich Plante As. Rarvor. 
sc. ynoted in Useful Plants. See “ Chiretta.” 


(938) AGATI GRANDIFLORA. 



























which fit it well for certain forms and complica- Aguthee, Taw. Agati, Mat. 
tions ot disease. Unlike most other tonics, it Agathi or Anisay, oF Buka, Bens. Sans. 


Agisi or Avisi, Tru. ; 

This tree is commonly met with in gar“ 
throughout the Peninsula, and easily recos!”* 
by its large bright scarlet flowers. ‘The 000 39 


does not constipate the bowels, but tends to 
produce a regular action of the alimentary canal, 
even in those subject to habitual constipation. 


During its use the bi ; ef 1; - 
i . eae he bile becomes more abundant | oof and of no use, but the bark is ppowerful 
and healthy in character. The tendency to ex- ad Rheede 


bitter fonic; the leaves are aperient : 
says, an Infusion of them is given o: the Malabar 
Coast in cases of catarrh, and arestid to be a 
rient : the Jeyymes are from trelVe tO eighteen 
inches long. ‘There are severt Spec 


cess of acidity in the stomach, with disengage- 
ment of flatus, is much restrained by its use. 
I hese qualities fit it in a most pecuhar degree 
for the kind of indigestion which occurs in gouty 
persons. It may, when necessary, be associated 
with alkaline preparations or with acids; the 
latter are generally preferable. The same re- 
mark apples to its employment in the treatment 
of scrotula. As a remedy against. the languor 
and debility which affect many persons in 
summer and autumn, nothing is equal to the 
cold infusion of this plant. It may be taken 
Baie we ens fay for acon-| with the nakves of Burmah also, and ee 
wae Ge ontinued, and after- aay be set in perhaps every town and village 
; sumed. hildren take it more readily | in ‘the ‘Penasserim Provinces.—Jaffrey. Riddell. 
oat see ae ae : 7 found to be al Mason, Useful Plants. O'Sh. 

“aclous remedy in Indi inst. inter- wha 7 : 
| mittents, particularly wien pela Guil (4) AGAVE ge birt a im 
. : 7 American Aloe, Ena. Rakus, Hinp. 
‘ andina Bonduc or Caranga nuts. The debility Anai Kuttalay. Tam. | 
ge Which is apt to end in dropsy is often speedily’ The common American Aloe, althonch not 


ies of Agata, 
with a variety of variegated and red flowers ; and 
the leaves aud flowers of 2% White variety, known 
in Tamil as Agati-keerg Poo, are used in soups, 
curries, and as greens the pods are sometimes 
eaten, though seldot. Thus tree Is much culti- 
vated in Betel crapeens, for shade, and as a trellis 
for the support and shelter of the Piper Retel. 
The legumes g the agati are a favorite vegetable 






AGA 
indigenous, 
India. Jt is a native of America within’ the 
tropics from the plains to elevations of 10,000 
feet, and is now naturalized in the South of 
Europe. It is much valued as a hedge plant, 
but its chief importance arises from the excellent 
fibres which it yields. Not only are the latter 
procured from the leaves, but a ligneous fibre 1s 
contained in the root, familiarly known as the Pita 


thread. Thisis much used in the Madras Presi- 
dency. It is manufactured at a very shieht ex- 


pense, the usual mode of prepa ration being usually 
to cut the leaves and throw them into ponds for 
three or more days, when they are taken out, 
macerated, and scraped with a bluntish instru- 
ment: But the best thread is obtained — by 
erushing the leaves, when fresh, and scraping 
them. See Fibres. It has been found that the leaf 
fibres are liable to rot owing toa miky viscid 
juice contained in them. ‘This defect has however 
been considerably obviated by very hard erush- 
ing, or pressure between heavy eylinders which, 
by getting rid of all the moisture, renders them 
more pliable for weaving and other purposes. In 
Calcutta the fibres being submitted to experi- 
ments were found equal to the best Russian 
hemp. They are much used for lashing bales 
of calico. As jog-lines for ships they are found 
to be very durable and far superior to ropes of 
hemp. In several experiments that have been 
made, especially by Drs. Royle and Wight, Aloe 
fibre rope has been found to be more powerful 
than 
bundle of the Agave fibre bore 
Russian hemp only 160 ths. 


270 tbs., that of 


Dr. Wight found 


cither coir, country hemp, or jute. A 


is now common in every part of | 


AGI, 


as common in the Bengal Presidency, and growing 
freely in’ Malwa, yielding fibres from twenty to 
thirty inches im length, and on testing their 
strenyth Captain Thompson found them quile 
equal to the best Russian hemp.—oyle p. 8. 

(96) AGAVE DIACANTHA. Moogai.”” 
his plant is a native of Mexico, and yields 
fibres. It might be advantageously introduced 
into India.—oyle p. 44. 

(97) AGAVE VIRIDIS. A specimen of fi- 
bre said to be from the Agave viridis was exhi- 
bited by the Cuddapah Local Committee at the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855. It was of fair qua- 
lity, but it was probably the produce of the A. 
vivipira.—-Jurics’’ Reports. 

(98) AGAVE VIVIPARA (Linn.) 

Bastard Aloe, ExG. Peetha kalabuntha, TEL. 
Kathalay, ‘Pam. 

This is the most common species in the North- 
West Provinces. A good fibre, which is long in the 
staple, Is procured from the leaves. ‘The latter 
are allowed to rot in water for twenty days, are 
then beat on a plank and again thoroughly wash- 
ed. A strong and useful cordage 1s nade from 
them, as well as mats, ropes, &c. In South Ar- 
cot, these fibres sell at 80 Rupees: the candy. dn 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a good specimen 
of fibre from this plant was contributed — by 
Dr. Kirkpatrick. It was loug im the staple, 
clean and strong, and had been prepared 
without rotting, by the simple process of beat- 
ing, scraping and washing. — ‘The manufacture of 
this, and of rope have been itroduced as an eim- 
ployment for the Lunaties in the Asylum at 
Bangalore. ‘The rope finds a ready sale in the 
bazar, and pays all the expenses of the manulac- 





some cord of it bore 362) Ibs. Tinnevelly a a ie 
oe of it bore B62 abs. on Finnevelly | tare, besides providing a few comforts tor the 


it sells from 20 to +40 Rupees the candy of 
4Q Ibs.; and at Madras 7 Rs. a maund. In 
2 rot were exported from the Western Coast, 
ao) ewt. valued at 21,506 tupees. There 1s 
no dout that the Aloe fibres deserve more par- 
ticular Mice as they are admirably suited for 
cordage, Mu. ropes, &e., andanight be advanta- 
geously used, the manufacture of paper. See dloe 
Fibre. In Mayas the plant is called the Petha- 
Kalabantha.  Inyfexico they prepare a ferment- 
He liquor from be stem by incision, called 
Pulgue, and from thisthey distil an ardent. spirit. 
In that country too the- tried flowering stems are 
— as an Bel ete tiateh. An extract of the 
eaves 1s uscd to make ® ‘uther. fike soap, anc 
the leaves, split pert oad mee eee 
s 3. are employed to 

sharpen razors on, serving be purpose ota 
strop, owing to the particles of silea they contain. 
Lastly, Lindley states that the ros are diuretic 
anid antisyphylitic, and are brough to Europe 
mixed with Sarsaparilla.-—- Penny Cyce. Regie 
fibrous plants Jury lep. M. 2. quoted i Ui. Plants 
(95) AGAVE CANTALA. Roxb. bakkul, 
also, Cantala: also bans Keora V1np. Bamboo 
pandanus. Dr. Rovle considers the A. vivipera to 
be closely allied to this species, which he discribes 
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industrious inmates.— Useful Plants. Hoyle p. 
43-465 45. Juries’ Reports. 

(99) AGAVE YUCC.EPOLLA. A plant na- 
tiralised in India, capable of yielding fibres. — 
Royle p. 3. 

(100) AGERATUM COsSRUBLLUM anb A. 
MEXICANUM, are flowering plants, well, worth 
cultivating for their pretty flowers ; propagated 
from secd and euttings ; will bloom throughout 
the year, If sheltered from the hot winds ; must 
not be too much shaded ; if cultivated in pots, use 
a sundy soil.---Jaffrey. Riddell, 

(101) AGLAIA ODORATA, AURANTIACE X, 
—A flowering shrub with ternate and pinnate 
leaves, and very small yellow flowers in wallary 
racemes. It produces flowers of an agreeble per- 
fume greatly admired by the Chinese.-—/teddel. 
Fortune, | 

(102) AGLATA SPECTABILIS. A large tree, 
met with along the banks of rivers in the Pegu 
and Tounghoo districts. It affords a hght service- 
able timber, somewhat stronger than the Aimeri- 
can Pine, and capable of being wrought with lit- 
tlelabour. Wood, red-colored, strong and adapt- 
ed for house-building.—McClelland, 
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(103) AGRIMONY, AGRIMONTA COMPO- 
TA (Royle), procurable in Indian bazars but 
sid to be a produet of Persia, probably from the 
hiraz mountains. Js possibly the “ G hafea”’ 
tthe Hakeems.—J/lomyberger. 

(104) AGRIMONTA EUPATORIA., A native 

fall parts of Europe. It contains tannic ancl 
allie acid, and a very small quantity of fragrant 
ceential oil, the flavour of which resembles that 
f tea, for which agrimony 1s much used as a 
ubstitute by the poorer classes in Burope. Agri- 
nonia Nipalensis is very closely allied to this. — 
Y Shaughnessy page 325. 
(105) AGYNETA COCCINEA. The roots of 
his eurious flowered plant are used medicinally 
w the Karens. —Mason. Wight gives a figure, 
893, of A. bacciformis. 


4106) ALIVE MARAM, Tamul; or steam 


vood,” from its emitting steam when the root 
seul: isa Malabar tree, growing to about ten 
aches in diameter, and fifteen feet long : itis of 


tie value, and not very durable ; but at times 1b: 


<aused for inferior purposes in the frames of na- 


ive vessels, Hb repairs, Ge —didye, Malabar and 


Card. 

(107) ATLANTIS BAC ELSA, NANTILO- 
NANCIE: 
Peroo-smarum, Paw. | Peruemarum, Man. | Peddamanie. Tt. 

This large tree resembles the ash in its weneral 
appearanee and attains a large size. By one ae- 
count the wood is said to be hard, close ora 
ed and heavy, fit for emu-stocks. In Bombay it 
“esaid to be much used in eabinet-making, but 
the correctness of this information may Ie 
doubted. What has been seen of it shows the wood 
livht and white: it: is used: for making sword 
handles, and sheaths for spears also for catama- 
mus. ‘The wood is not durable. ‘The trec 
flowers in January and Hebruary. It is common 
in the Northern Cirears and about Baroach wun 
Baroda.—- Riddell. Juries Reports, Useful plauts. 


Jaffrey. Wight. Wiglt gives, 1604, a figure of 


A. malabarica. 

(108) AILANTITUS MALABAR CA, (DC) 
Peroomarum, Man. | Peru marum, Tam. 

Travancore. Malabar. A large tree similar 
lo the above with very few points of difference 
iH its botanical character. Jt is common im 
| ravancore, and has rather au ornamental ap- 
pearance from its dark shining: pinnate Jeaves, 
Vhe bark has a pleasant and slightly bitter 
taste, and is given in cases of dyspepsia, and 
moreover considered a tonig and febrifuge. It 
vields a fragrant resinous juice known as Mut- 
fee-pal, which was first noticed by Buchanan, 
who found the tree in the Annamullay forests. 
Lhis reduced to powder mixed with amilk and 
pained is given in small doses in dysentery, and 
puted to be an execllent remedy, owing chiefly 
Bthe balsamic properties of the resin. The 
t triturated with mango and mixed with rice 
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«s reckoned useful in cases of ophthalmia. Wight 
states that “ the bark is rough, and very thick, 
studded with bright garnet looking grains appa- 
rently of a resinous nature, Nor do they dissolve 
either in spirit or water.—Ainslic. Wight. gre. 
guoled in Useful Plants. 

(109) ALK BLADDER. This is called also the 
Air Bag, Swim, or Sound. It is a peculiar organ 
with which the great majority of fishes are pro- 
vided, and by which they are enabled to adapt 
the specific gravity of their bodies to the various 
pressures of the superincumbent water at differ- 
ent depths. Jt is composed of alengthcned sac, 
sometimes simple, as in the common pereh, soinc- 
times divided into two or more compartments, 
by a lateral or transverse ligature, as in the trout 
and salmon, and, at other times furnished with 
“appendices, more or less munerons accordmg to 
the particular specles. In all cases, it is compos- 
ed of a thiek internal coat of a fibrous texture, 


and of a very thin external coat ; the whole be- 


ing enveloped in the vencral covering of the i- 
‘testines. Although it docs not appear that the 
“airebladder is connected with the function of res- 
| piration m fishes, it occupics the position, ancl 
‘has the same relations, as the lungs in reptiles. 
“Te js in fact, the homologue of these organs. 
Mehermen are well acquainted with the Mature 
and fimetions of the air-bladder. ‘They are 
accustomed to perforate this vessel with a fine 
needle in cod and other species which require to 
he brought fresh to market, sometimes from a 
very great distance. By this operation, the con- 
| fined air is allowed to escape, and the fish con- 
i strained to remain quiet at. the bottom of their 
_well-boats, where they live for avery ¢ siderable 
i period. The Cod-sounds, brought into Bri- 
, lam in great quantities from Newfoundland, are 
ithe salted airebladders of these fishes. “Phey are 


nlso largely imported into England from the 
Fast Coust of Scotland. Whe Jeeland fishermen, 
as well as those of America, prepare isinglass of 
a very excellent quality from eod-sounds, though 
they are not acquainted with the method of elar- 
fying it, which the Russians practise I prepare 
ing isinglass from the sound of the sturgeon.--~ 
Engl. Cye. p. 103. Russian Isinglass is prepar- 
ed fromthe sounds of the Sturgeon, Accipenser 
sfurio, found in the Caspian and Black Seas and 
their tributary rivers. Ln A meriea, from the Laé- 
rus squeteague, the mitestines of the cod, Morrhia 
rulgaris: and in Caleutta, from the sounds of the 
Polynemus Sela, the Si/ca of Bengal. O'Shanyi- 
NESSY, p. 685, The sounds of two Madras fish, the 
Korwa, and Kattals, ‘Tam., ave so employed. 

(110) AJMOOD.—PerroseLinuM Sati 
yum, PARSLEY. 

(111) AJWAIN SEED—Ptychotis Ajiwain. 

Amoos, ARAT. Ajwain, LIND. 

Invance, BENG, Nankhoah, Pers. 

Azma, Guz. 

The small fruit or seed possesses an aromatic 
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smell and rather warm pungent taste. ‘The plant (115) ALANGIUM DIECAPETALUM. 


is known everywaere in Tndta, and Po Sytvestris, | Alingic-marwn, Tam, Antsarooly Mara, CAN, 
Anvzolam, Mat. Bagh-ankia. Bena, 


es is the Arab ajwain called by the Persians Ae 

Nan-khoah, largely used as a carminative and A-small tree with whitish flowers; the petals 
in flatulent colic, and, Jlonigberger states, in vary on the same tree from six or eight to ten. 
stoppage of urine. It is propagated hy seed and The fruit is astringent, but eaten by the Natives. 
grown in square beds ; in the Dekhan, the seed as | Phe wood is said by Roxburgh to be “beautiful,” 
sown in September and October, and sold at five | and) Wight found it to sustain aw eight of 310 
pice the seer, the pint ts grown by the Native} ibs. but it wants. size; he had never seen a ten 
gardeners foi the seed only, which is used. in inch plank. The roots are aromatic. If, grows 
curries. — Faulhuer, Honigherger, Riddell, Care! common in Guzerat, and in rocky places in Mal- 
must be taken not to confound, under the native | abar. also in Assam. Jaffrey. Juries’ Reports 
names, the seeds of the Ptychotis \jwain with | oye ight. Useful Pie 
those of the poisonous khorasanee  Ajwain,} (fp) ALANGIUM HEX APEPALUM (Zaw.) 
which are the seeds of the Hyosciamus or Tlen- Woodooga, TEn. | Akola, Wenn. | 
bane. The Ptychotis Ajwain seeds are very (rows at) AMahabad and in Malabar and Bur- 
small, stalked, couteal, potted, streaked with | mah. Roots are aromatie and said) by the Ma- 
vellow stripes, and stalks of the seeds ofa bright | lays to possess pureative properties. truit edible, 
vellow. TLenbane seed. is grey, aiot ribbed or | but not pleasant to the taste. Wood is consid- 
streaked, shape obscurely trianeuk ir, and) flatten- — Valuable. Csefal Plants, 


ed, surface rough and dotted. Other seeds, especl- 117) Al. AL DIN Gi. a sub-fanuly of birds he- 
ally of aimlsellites rous plants, are sold: under both rae to the order Passerimne, and the fainily Co- 
these names. —O'Shanyhucssy. mirostres, is thus eharaeteriscd by Mr. Swainson : 


(112) AJUGA DEALSINGHIT (perhaps As] Bill evlindrieal: nostrils concealed 5 wines very 
reptans ; A. fruticosa, or A. chamoapytes) from | lone: uo spurious quills; the frst, sevoud. and 
the lower ranees of the Himalayas where itis j third quills longest, and nearly equal: the rest 
given in a ague, —Monighe yer, considerably graduated > tips of the lesser quills 

(113) AJUG \ DECUMBENS, Don. Hills of | emarzinate’s tail forked: head) crested. (Sw) 
Cashmere, where, from its manifold virtues, it is | Various species Of darks are found in all parts of 
called Jan-i-adm. 1. ¢. the life of man. Given im | the wlohe, and are evervwhere distinetished by 
tormina and inflammation of the ums. --Ldouig- | thei viciianee and them singing. The Vooare pee 
berger. Peuharly birds of the fields, meadows, and other 

(114) ALABASTER. There are two kinds of | open places. The couformation of their feet, ex- 
white stone to which antiquanes ee artists ive ae Ina few tustances, such as the woodlark, 
this name: the one ais a carbonate of Tine : “the | does not adapt them fo pereh upon trees. Phey 
other, a sulphate or evpsiun. “The ane erys- | accordimely always brild on the ground, biakinw 
talline masses deposited from: water holding ear- ; In veneral a rather shaht though neat vest. and 
bonate of lime im solttion, culled) by gineralo- lavine about five eggs, usually of a eravish white, 
gists stalugmiute, are often composed of “The with specks of a brown colour, tn Lurope, they 








having different degrees of trausluceney. The] frequently rear two broods of young durtie the 
finest alabasters are from near Volterra tn Tus-} summer. Bag. Cye. p. 105, | 
canny. The true \Jabaster however is a varicty (118) ALBATROSS ( (Miourdea), a genus of 
of gypsum or sulphate of Hime, and is much} web-footed birds, comprising several species — the 
employed in the arts for ornamental purposes, | Albatross of China (/. Suliginosa, Latham) : the 
as In making vases, small statues &e. Tt is net! Yellow and pian heaked Albatross (2. chlor ory it- 
known to oceur in India, all the so called A/abas- | chos, Latham); aud the common Albatross (D. 
fer images, ornaments Xe. of Burmah, beine fab- | exudans, ene The common Albatross. is 
riested from stalagmitic carbonate or ithe eriumlar the species which is most. frequently met with in 
ae of lime. Alabaster is found near Derby, | the seas of Southern Africa. It is. the largest 
but it is inferior to the beautiful alabaster of Tta- | sea-bird known.- ting. Cye. np. 106, 
ly, which is semi- -transparent when first. raised (119) ALBUMEN or ALBUMINE, from the 
from the quarry: but is subsequentiv rendered | Latin -f/bmuen, the white of an Nive, is an or- 
more opaque by iin entirelv surrounded and ganic nutritive principle, the chief! ingredient. in 
covered with cold water whieh is gr: adually raised the white of eges and in the fluid portion of the 
to the boiling point. Alabaster oecurs in the ter- | blood. It ee. occurs inthe sap or juices of 
tary strata of Mont-martre near Paris and in the many vegetables, in the seeds of the cereal grasses, 
Tyrole se, Swiss and Stalian Alps. It ts remarka-|in many fruits, and barks of trees. The most 
ble for its softness, purity of colour, fragile char- characteristic property of albumen, connected 
acter, and hiahility to crack. Once soiled, its pu- | with commercial purposes, is that of solidifying 
rity can never be restored. Articles of delicate | or co- -agulating when exposed to a moderate heat. 
workmanship i m this material are therefore pre-| and this is taken advantage of in all countries fs 
served under gi son. Lomlinson. employ hoth the animal and vegetable product. in 
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the clarification of syrups and other liquids. Al- 
bumen, in the form of fhud white of egg, is an 
effective antidote in poisoning with corrosive 
sublimate. Lime, baryvta and strontia, form in- 
soluble compounds with albumen, which harden 
on drying, and a lute formed by mixing slacked 
lime with white of egg and spread on strips of 
paper or linen, is useful in making tight the joints 
of chemical apparatus. — Tomlinson. 

(120) ALCOHOL. 

Fspnt de Vin, In. 

Weingeist, Ger. 

Arrack, VERN. 


Aleohol is the spirituous portion of — fer- 
mented liquors, sometimes called ardend spinit. 
By carefully distilling fermented liquors, the 
alcobol, anixed with a portion of water, can 
be separated ; forming a produet, the properties 
of which differ according to the substances from 
which it is derived. ‘Thus the fermented and 


Spirito ardente, Spirito di 
vino, Aquarzente, Ir, 


distilled juice of the grape vields drandy ; that of | 


the sugar cane, rae; the wort of barley, which is 
generally malted for the purpose, vields whiskey 
and spirits of wine, and rice, produces arrack. 
Alcohol ts a lampid colourless hquid, of an azree- 
able odour and strong pungent taste. Tt is ex- 
tremely inflammable, burning with a pale, bluish 
lame, the heat of which is itense, and has no 
smoky deposit, which makes its use invaluable 
for the spirit lamp of the chemist. 


never been frozen, hence itis of great use i | 


measuring low degrees of temperature. Tn the 
arts iis used as a solvent where water fails, 
hence its value in varnish making as it dissolves 
resins. It freely dissolves the essential oils and 
camphor, henee its use in chemistry and phar- 
macy. It also dissolves, sugar, soap, and ox- 
alic, tartaric, gallic, benzoic, and other acids. It is 
extensively employed in the preparation of ether. 
Used internally, it is an agrecable stimulant in 
its various forms in fermented drinks, but its 
abuse is the cause of imteh want, suffering and 
disease. The quantity of aleohol in wine, beer, Xe. 
is very variable. According to professor Brande, 
port and sherry and some other drying wines 
contain from 19 to 25 per cent of alcohol: the 
hehter wines of France and Germany about 12 
per cent. Strong ale contains about 10 — per 
cent: and ordinary spirits, as brandy, gin, and 
whiskey, 40 to 50 per cent, or occasionally more. 
—Tomlinson. Fualkuer. ? 

(121) ALK. The bitter ales of Messrs. Allsop and 
Co. and Messrs. Bass and Co. are manufactured at 
Durton-upon-Trent, aud have for many years, been 
most extensively imported intolndia. Burton brew- 
ers have long been celebrated for their beer, and 
their success is generally supposed to be depend- 
ent on the quality of the well water used : but 
it Is more probably that the fame has been ac- 
quired by the use of the best materials and em- 

‘ploying great care in the process. On analysis, 
the water is found to contain a large quantity of 
Sulphate of lime, a good deal of the sulphates ot 


Aleohol has: 


A L, i. 


potash and magnesia, and a considerable amount 
of carbonate of Iie: the lime and magnesia in 
the state of carbonate, being held in solution by 
carbonic acid, the excess of which 1s so great as 
to redden litmus paper. The Burton well water, 
therefore, is a dard water, and night be regarded 
as but ill-adapted for the purpose of brewing, 
but the boiling expels the excess of carbonic acid 
in the water, which kept the carbonates of lime 
and magnesia in solution : and these salts are pre- 
eipitated. Again, the alkaline phosphates present 
in malt have the power of decomposing and pre- 
Cipitating sulphate of hime, phosphate of lime and 
a soluble alkaline sulphate being formed, and the 
ereater part ofthe phosphate of lime so formed is 
redissolved in the acid formed during fermentation. 
The water, from beme et tirst hard, thus becomes 
comparatively soft, and in this state is well suited 
for the extraction of the active properties of the 
malt and hops used in the manufacture of bitter 
i beer. The water used is remarkable from its com- 
plete freedone from organic matter. The Burton 
ales speedily become bright and clear, never 
require finings to be emploved ; and are fit for use 
almost as soon as brewed. This 1s no doubt 
(owing to the depurating power of lime, to the 
presence of which in the Burton water and its 
| precipitation during the boiling, the transparency 
‘and brightness of the beer are attributable. An 
panalysis shows the following results as the con- 
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The above general analysis shews that the 





bitter beers of Messrs. Alisop and Sons, and of 
Messrs. Bass and Co., contain ouly a moderate 
amount of alcohol, aud an unusually large quan- 
tity of bitter extract, consisting of the extract 
of hops. The speeifie gravity of the beers brew- 
ed by Messrs. Allsop and Sons and Bass and Co. 
of various ages, was found to vary ; the former 
from L907 to 1020, and the latter 1008 to 1024 - 
as a rule the solid contents and extractive matter 
of beer is greatest in the newest and strongest 
beers, and these are, to a considerable extent, in- 
dicated by the specific gravity. Dr. Hassal_ re- 
ports, that, after the most scrutinizing exaimina- 
tion, microscopical, chemical and physiological, 
the examiners failed to detect any other ingredi- 
ents than the products of malt and hops, and 
at) 
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the constituents of pure spring water. Prom 
the pure and wholesome nature of the miered.+ 
ents employed, the moderate proportion of aleo- 
hol present, and the very considerable quantity 
of aromatic anodyne bitter, derived from hops, 


contained iu these beers, they tend to preserve | 


the tone and vigour of the stomach, and conduce 
fo the restoration of the health of that organ 
When ina state of weakness or debility. These 
bitter beers differ from all other preparations of 
ynalt, in containing a smaller amount of extrac- 
tive matter, thus being less viseid and saccharine, 
and consequently more casy of digestion ; they 
resemble, indeed, from their lightness, a wine 
of malt rather than any ordinary fermented in- 
fusion, and they are strongly recommended by 
the Medical profession. The various — firms, 
Messrs. Byass and Co. 5) Friend and Co. 5 E. and 
J. tibbert 5; White and Price; Child and Co. ; 
Walls and Co. ; Findlater, Mackie and Co. : 
Bovill, Kinahan ; Halston, Crimp and Ward, under 
Whose names beers appear in the market in fadia 
are merely agents for Messrs. Allsop and Bass. 
In the year 18535, there was exported trom Great 
Britain, to Aden, British Jodia, China, and Hone- 
kone, 103,130 barrels of beer and ale, the de- 
Clared value of which was £205,481), and in the 
four vears 1852-53 to 1855-56 inclusive, Mad- 
ras imported it to the value of Rupees 16,26,009, 
~—Hassal, page 448. Trade Statement. Commercial 
Reports. 

(122) ALEURITES TRILOBA (Fors/.) Nat. 
Ord. EUPHORBIACE-E, 

elganin or Country Wal- 


Akrot, Preessand THianp, 
nut, ENG, 


Man. and Ging. 

This is a large and rather handsome tree, al- 
ynost all parts of whieh are eovered with a fari- 
naccous substance. A useful, fine, clear, lamp oil 
is expressed’ with very little difliculty from the 
kernels of the mt, which yield more than 50 per 
ecnt. This tree has been introduced inte lidia 
from the Society Islands ; it) grows to a larec 
size; the fruit is roundish, two celled, each con- 
fuining a nut resembling in’ flavor the filbert. ; 


| 
| 
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pression of the oil is a good food for eattle and 


useful as manure, According to Sinamonds, 
“Sl gallons of the mut yield 10 gallons of oil, 


Which bears a good price in the home market.” 
About 10,000 gallons are yearly produced in the 
Sandwich Eslands. In Ceylon it is manufactured, . 
and there knowim as the kekuna oil. It is: sup- 
posed to be a good substitute for rape oil.—Lind- 
ley. Simmonds, Comm: prod. Jury Rep, Moh. 
Sve. quoted in Useful Plants. Jaffrey, Riddell. A. 
lacciferum is figured, 1915, by Wight. 

(123) ALENANDERS. Smyrnum olnsatrian 
and perfoliata belong to the natural order, 
Unbillifere, The blanched stalks of this peren- 
mal herb are used in’ soups and salads ; raised 
from sced, sown in drills, when the seedlings have 
attumed a few perfect leaves, they require to be 
thinned out to the distance of 12 or 15 inches 


t/ 


Sapart, they will bear transplanting, and= are 


blanched by the leaf stalks beimg tied together 
and earthed up like celery.—Auy. Cye. Riddell. 
(2h) ALG Js. This tribe of plants comprehends 
the sea-weeds, lavers and fresh-water submersed 
species of sumlar habits. Many of these are edi- 
ble, and are largely emploved to burn into kelp, 
and as manure for grass lands. Laminaria saecha- 
rina, or the sugar sea-bell, is said to be eaten by 
the Teelanders, and is considered a great delicacy 
Indapan.,  Carraveen moss, Chowdrus Crisputs, 4s 
used in Preland, as an article of food, and is sold 
In Loudon as a substitute for lecland moss. An- 
other venus of the same order is gelidiin, one of 


the species of whieh is said to be the substance 


collected by the swallows, to construct the edible 
nests of Java. Several other species of gelidtiu 
are made use ofas food, inthe East, beme added 
to dishes to render the hot and biting condiments 
less pungent.-—Awy. Cyc. Sea-weed is an article 
imported froutabroad into China by junks, as well 
as collected on the Chinese coast; the foreign sort 
Is principally the /eang faw dso, from whieh woar- 


agar is made, bat no particulars ean be aseertained 


regarding the trade. da China, this sea-weed is 


eaten after mercly ¢leaning and stewing it in fat 


the natives say the fruit when fresh is unwhole-; 
some and requires to be kept for one year before | 


itimay be caten. 


fish Walnut. In the Sandwich Islands they are 
employed for candles. A number of them strane 
upon a stick will burn for hours, giving a clear 
and steady light. They are considered aphrodi- 
siac In the Moluccas. A gtummy substance ex- 
udes from the secds, which the natives of Tahiti 
are fond of chewing. One great advantave at- 
tending the manufacture of oil from this nut is 
that it can be separated with much less labour 
and simpler machinery than the cocoanut oil, 
which requires great pressure to separate it from 
the kernel. The tree grows most readily from 
seed, aud might be extensively cultivated : the qua- 
lity of the wood is unknown, ‘The cake after ex- 


But they are fond of it, it’ be- 
ing very palatable, and something like the kne- | 


= a a Ee ee ee ee 


or otl.—AMorrisow, — Atmost all the plants of this 
order yield soda and iodine on incineration. Until 
very recently they were collected in laree quanti- 
ties, and burned for the sake of the soda vielded by 
the ashes; afler separating the alkali, iodine was 
obtained from the mother liquors. Although the 
trade in Ae/p (the local name in Britain for sea- 
weed soda) has been nearly annihilated by the 
plan for making soda from common salt, still sea- 
weed ashes constitute the sole souree from Which 
lodinc is manufactured. The green Confer va. 
Which floats on the salt-water Jake neay ¢ "euntta 
readily yields iodine. Jt should be dried, bends. 
the ashes packed in crucibles and heated to brighed 
redness. ‘The residue treated with water, on eva 
poration yields a saline mass of muriate and sul- 
phate of soda, chloride of potassium, and iodide 
of potassium and sodium, Mr. Royle informs us 
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that the natives of the districts at the base of the 
Himalayas use in the treatment of goitre a dried 
leaf’ brought from a great distance,” and which 
they call gitdur ke putta, or oitre leaf, It much 
resembled fragments of a common fucus.-— 
O' Shanghnessy, page 671. 

(125) ALGAROBA BEANS. Ceratonia Sili- 
yuu, ov Prosopis pallida. ‘The seed. pods or bean 
of the Carob tree, a tree common in the Levant 
or south of Europe. The pods contain a large 
proportion of sweet fecula, are used as food, 
and frequently by singers, being considered to 
improve the voice. During the peninsular war, 
the cavalry horses were fed principally on these 
beans, of which about 40,000 quintals are annu- 
ally exported from Crete, —Simmonds, 

(126) ALHAGI MAURORUM. 
Camel’s thorn. SYN. {| Shaturkhar, Ooshuturkhar, 
Hedysaruimn alhagt, ; Juwansa, Pin. 

A native of the deserts of Egypt, Syria, Meso- 
Volamia, Persia, and India; very common about 
fie Jumma, especially near Delhi; used for 
making tatties im upper India, Although it 


‘ 


weertain that it is to this tree that the manna of 


the desert is to be referred, it is known that many 
others produce a similar exudation. This sub- 
Janee oecurs in small, round, tmequal grains, the 
size of coriander seed, of a yellowish white colour, 
caking together and forming an opaque mass, 10 
which are found portions of the thorns and fruits 
of the plant ; this manna is inodorous, its flavour 
is sweetly saccharine, followed by shght acridlity. 
The turunjabin is never found in the shops of 
Murope, but in many parts of the Kast tt is used 
as a substitute for sugar. Tournefort states that 


it is common on the Alhagis in the cuvirons of 


‘Tauris in Persia; at Bosorah the manna is col- 
leeted on a small thorny bush, also common m 
Khorasan, and ealled ¢2 dadsje. The turunjabun 
is in every respect like the manna af the sacred 
writings. The tarunjabin is chielly vathered in 
the neighbourhood of Tauris, where the plant 
erows abundantly. [tis a natural exudation from 
the leaves aud branches of the plant, which first 
appears in the form of a small drop as of honey, 
which increases to the size of a coriander seed. 
It is principally employed in Persia and is known 
as Persian manna, and employed as food for cat- 
te. ‘Two other species, A. eamelorum, and AA. 
nipalensis also yield a manna. A. Maurorun 
is suid to grow alsa, in Delhi, the Mahratta Coun- 
try and Sinde. ‘The turanjabin ts wathered by 
merely shaking branches. At first it. resem- 
bles drops ley, but seon thickens into solid 










yas GRT£ hot season when almost all the 
amaller ints die, this puts forth its leaves and 


low ofy Pamels and other cattle are very fond 
of pars aat.—Kng. Cyc. Useful Plauts. A rood 
wulysis of turunjabin is still a desideratum. As 
. medicine its effects correspond to those of the 
ash manna.— O Shaughnessy, page 295, 


(127) ALUAGI NIPALENSIS, Nipal 
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havi, (Don Pr. Ml. Nipal, p. 247) ts stated 
to afford amanna. Mer. Royle however consid- 
ers this specics identical with the Alhagi Mau- 
rorum, and states on strong erounds that no 
manna is secreted by cither in India, Arabia, or 
Kyypt. Persia and Bokhara seen its proper dis- 
tricts, and hence the turunjabin is imported into 
India. In Calcutta it is dithcult to procure it of 
good quality : when pure it sells in Bengal for 10 
rupecs the seer. . 

(128) A LIV ERIE. Garden eress, /Taleem, 
seeds of Lepidum sativuin, used in medicine. — 
O Shanghnessy. 

(129) ALKALIVS.—Guz. Hind. Khar. Are 
characterised by their peculiar hot, bitter, and 
caustic taste; by their changing the colours of 
the vegetable blues to green, and yellows to 
brown >and by their neutralising acids, and form- 
ine with them the various class of compounds, 
termed Salts. Alkalies are of extensive use in 
various chemieal arts 5 as in the manufacture of 
lass and soap.—Lawlhuer, Tontinson, 

(130) ALKANET, DYERS BUGLOSS. Au- 
chusa Tinetoria, 
Ossetunz, Dur. 
Orennette, Fr. 
Orkanet, GER. 

A native of the Peloponnesus, the island of 
Cyprus and the deserts about Alexandria; but 
is cultivated in England, Spain and the south of 
France. The root viclds a fine red colour to oils, 
wax, all unctnous substances, and to spirits. of 
wine. Its chief uses are for colouring lip salves. 
ointments, stunme wood and dyeing cotton, but 
it is also used for colorimg many of the beveraves 
sold under the name of Port-wine and the cote 
used for the bottles in which tlus fluid is sold. 
—Pomlinson, bauikner. 

(151) ALLAMANDA CATHATTPICA (Zinn) 
Nat. Ord. Avocysaceé. Arali, Mad. Cavenne, 
Citdana, and coasts of Brazil, Caleutta. The leaves 
a Valuable cathartic, used especially in painter's co- 
lic. In too large doses violently emetic and drastic. 
—( Shanyhiessy page 4438. ‘Tis showy climb- 
ing milky plaut was introduced into India from 
Guiana in L803. It has become quite naturaliz- 
ed, and is one of the handsomest ornaments of 
our gardens. [f allowed to climb up large trees, 
the effect is very striking and beautiful, owing to 
the clusters of bright yellow flowers it is covered 
with. ‘The whole plant abounds mn milky juice. 
Its large yellow flowers blossom im succession 
throughout the year. Tt thrives best when al- 
lowed to ramble unrestrainedly.—Liadley. Doi. 
Se. quoted ti Useful Plants: Riddell. Juffren. 

(132) ALLIGATOR, a name onginally given 
by the British Colonists of the Southern States of 
the North American Union, to a large species of 
reptile closely resembling the Crocodile of Egypt, 
but which modern researches have shown to 
possess characters generically differmg from those 
of that animal. The word is supposed to be a 


(ey 
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Ancusa, It, 
Arcanela, SP. 


Al- ! corruption of an old Indian name. According 
9) 
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to its modern acceptation among Zoologists, the 
name is no longer confined to the species most 
commonly found in Carolina, Louisiana, and 
the other Southern States of the Umion; but 
it is applied generically to all the other American 
species whic NH agree with it in its most prominent 
and influential characters, and which have been 
called Cavinans, Jacarés, Ke. by the Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Indians of South America. ‘The 
characters which are proper to the Alhgators, 

and by whieh thev are distinguished from the 
crocodiles of the Old World, are by no means of 
such importance with respect to the imfluence 
they may be reasonably supposed to have upon 
the habits and ec onomy of these animals as to 
warrant the formation of these reptiles into a dis- 
tinct and separate genus. ‘Their manners and 
habits are precisely those of the true crocodiles, 
and if they differ im certam minor details of struc- | 
ture, this difference should be considered uot as 
a generic character, but as purely specific. 
Cyc. page 120. 

(133) ALLE is desertbed by dye m his Ma- 
labar and Canara lst, as the Malavala name of 
a rather scarce tree which grows to about tw enty 
feet high, and from tw clye to fifteen inches in 
diameter. It produces he savs a sort of fig, 
which the natives use medicinally. —Ldye, Mad. 
and Can. 

(134) ALLIUM, a very extensive genus of 
bulbous Monocotyledonous plants, belonging to 
the natural order Li/taccee, The species are all 
remarkable for having, ina greater or less degree, 
the odour of yvarlic, and for the agreeable stumu- 
lating effects that accompany it. lor this reason 
some of them have been objects of cultivation 
from the highest antiquity. — Ang. Cye. page 126. 

(135) ALLIUM ASCALONICUM, the Shal- 
Jot, a native of Asia Minor, is im inany respects 
similar to the chive, from which it is known by 
its larger leaves, its smaller and more deeply-co- 
loured flow ers, and by its stamens having alter- 
nately three points on the filaments. hing. Cye. 
page 126. ‘The Shallot, ILinp : Peeaz, 1s culti- 
vated in a hight rich soil and propagated by 
dividing the clustered roots ; it should be sown 
in beds at the commencement of the rains, and 
will give a crop during the cold weather.—ftid- 
dell, 

(1386) ALLIUM CEPA, the common Onion, 
Hinp : Peeaz is too well known to require descrip- 
tion. It is not certain of what country it is a native, 
but it has from time immemorial been cultivated 
in Eeypt. Its vaneties are not very mUnerous, 
considering that it is almost exclusive ‘ly increased 
by seed.— Hug. Cyc. page 126. 

(137) ALLIUM FISTULOSUM. Salad or 
Welsh ie This onion has little or no bulb, 

used in soups and salads, may be closely imitated 
by purchasing a few onions monthly from the 
Bazar, and planting in any good soil. By this 
means young onions can alw ays be had for the 
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table.—Jaffrey. The Welsh Onion, is a Les 
of Siberia, and is supposed to have gained it 
English name from having been imported origi- 
nally from Germany, with the name Walsch, or 
foreign, attached to it.—Hug. Cyc. page 126. 

(138) ALLIUM OPTHOSCORODON, = Ro- 
cambole, or Spanish shallot, is very slightly dif- 
ferent from garlic, being chiefly disting ulshed by 
its larger size in all the parts, and by the upper 
part of its stem being generally twisted spirally 
just before flowering. — Bug. Cyc. p. 126. 

(139) AL LIUM PORRUM, the Leek, has, 
hike many other cultivated plants, disappee ared in 
a wild state, so that its origin is unknown.— ding. 
Cyc. page 124. 

(140) ALLIUM SATIVUM, Garlic, Luhsen, 
Htxnnp: has been found wild in Sicily, and some 
| parts of Provinee.— Hag. Cyc. page 126. Garlic 


sced oil is called, @ 2% 8% Tellagedda nuna. 
(2 
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(141) ALLIUM SCHOINOPRASUM, © the 
Chive, is a little tufted plant, with slender, evlin- 
drical, taper-pomnted, dark-green leaves.-—/g. 
Cye. page 12h. 

(142) ALLOY. Chemistry has made us_ ac- 
quainted with almost forty-three metals, of which 
not more than twelve are of ereat and extensive 
use In the mdustrial arts. These are iron, cop- 


per, lead, tin, silver, gold, mereury, zinc plati- 
num, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth; in this 


limited list platinum Is always emp oyee in a pure 
state ; iron, copper, lead, tin, silver, gold, and 
zine, are also emploved im certam cases, in a pure 
state, but im all those applications where hard- 
ness 13 a desirable quality, two or more metals 
are combined, so as to form an alloy, and— the 
number of alloys may be increased to an almost 
unlimited extent. Tlitherto not more than two 
or three hundred have however been made, and 
even of this number not more than about sixty 
have been studied with care. The alloy known 
as Type metal is composed of 1 part of antimony 
and 3 or 4 or 6 of lead, and a larger amount of 
lead produces an alloy adapted to the sheathing 
of ships. Gam metal is an alloy of 9 parts 
of copper and 1 of tin, and forms a tough red 
metal used for brass ordinance, one-sixth of 
tin produces the maximum degree of hardness, 
and one-fourth, the hight ly clastic sonorous beds 


een. 






inekal : Speculum metal is twy ¥ arts copper and 
one of tin. An alloy « compe. oe! 8 parts of 
bismuth, 5 of lead, and 3 ae. Oye mg the 


fusible metal, which fuses in emoit for water 


and even in a temperature of 198° Bhoooe, 
— Tomlinson. In the Travancore State, Mi, . dork- 
men have been very successful in thof. fab 

ir faby 


cation of allvys, but the ingredients t 

not known.—J/uries’ Reporks M. EF. 
(143) ALLSPICE ; ; Allspice, Pimento, 9 B 

berry tree, Hugenia Pimenta, 13a bindsome thee. 


CY use are 
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often 30 feet high, a native of South America 
and the West India Islands, but is said to have 


been also introduced into the southern parts of 


India. The berries are the valuable part of the 
tree, and should be picked when they reach their 
full growth, before they begin to ripen. The 
leaves and bark participate in the warm aromatic 
properties for which the berries are celebrated, 
and are useful as a spice in cookery and as a sti- 
mulant in medicine. The fragrant odour of the 
berries being thought to resemble that of a mix- 
ture of cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg, has obtain- 
ed for them the name of Allspice. A single tree 
has been known to weld J50 Tbs. of the raw 
fruit or 100 Whs. of the dried spice. Ma. Mason 
mentions that. on the sides of some of the hivhest 
mountains in the province of Tavoy, he repeated- 
ly met with a tree, but never saw it) either in 
frit or flower, which the Burmese eall © wild 
clove tree” The yvoune branches and the leaves 
of (his taste very strougly of all-spice, and he 
considers it at Kugenia, possibly Ei. plinenta. All- 
spice is rarely adulterated, owing, possibly to its 
low price.— Aug. Cye. Hassall. Mason. 





that variely commonly employed. j 
(145) ALMOND ‘OIL. 
Badameka-tel, Hin, 
Rovghanai-Badain, Pons, 


n jewellery, 


Incudi-tailim, Saxe, 
Vadameotty-vennay, ‘TAM. 
This is expressed from sweet aud bitter al- 
monds. [tis inodorous, insipid, of a pale 
straw colour, dimpid, and liehter than water. 
sweet almoud oil is used in medicine, and 
the bitter chiefly tm confectionary. There are 
abont 80 tuns of this oil annually imported 
ito Britain, the price heing about. Is, per Ib. 
It is principally the produce of the Arzo. tree. 
forests of which grow to the south of the Em- 
pire of Morocco, whieh produce an exceedingly 
hard species of Almond “0 
two Almonds, rough and bitter, and in manu- 
facturmg the oil, they are well rubbed or shaken 
to separate ao bitter powder 








In & Coarse bae, 
Which covers — the epidermis > they are then 
» pounded to a paste tn marble mortars, and the 
paste subjected to a press. The Almond is 
supposed to contain £6 p.¢. of oil, but) from 
hy tbs. only Wb. 6 oz. ean be extracted by the 
cold process ; and above 9 Ibs. if heated iron 
plates be used. — Stumonds. The oil of Almonds 
is the basis of the great part of the liniments, 
plasters, and ointments of the {uropean phar- 
macists,— O'Shaughnessy, | 
— 46) ALOK FIBRE; Prra Frere or Pita, 
18 the comercial nane given in Southern India to 
the fibres of the American Aloe, or Agave Ameri- 
p cana, of the. 4. vivipera or bastard aloe, and to the 
@ fibres of Fourcroya gigantea. The A. viridis also 
Fis sad to yield a fair fibre, and one is also obtain- 
ed from the A. diacantha, the Moogai of Mexico ; 

those of the Adam’s needles, the Yucea gloriosa, 
mo common leaved, and Y. Aloefolia,or Aloe-leaved 
 Yueca, and Dr. Hunter also mentions the Y. an- 
















(l44) ALMANDINE, or Preeious (rarnet, is | 


.  -ts fruit eonsists of 
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gustifolia ; Y. tenacissima; Y. filimentosa and Y. 
regia as species yielding fibres, to all of which 
perhaps the same commercial term is applicable. 
Two species of Agave, the 4. Americana, and 
A. vivipera, have become so naturalised in many 
countries, but especially in the south of ‘Spain, 
in Africa and India, into the last of which 
countrics they have becn introduced by the Por- 
fuguese from America, as to seem almost indi- 
genous. ‘They are not yet sufficiently abundant 
in Southern India to be emploved to a very 
great extent for the production of fibre, but as 
they take root and grow readily, there is nothing 
to hinder their very extensive application, and it 
nay be useful to many to repeat short descriptions 
of them here. 4. Americana, ov great American 
Aloe, has a short cylindrical woody stem, termin- 
ated by fleshy, spiny, bluish green leaves from two 
to six feet lone, flowers once, on a tall flower 
stem, 20 to 40 feet. The species of Agave are 
/not only ornamental as plants and useful as 
I hedges, but are iimportant for their products, 
| The roots as well as the leaves contain Hgneous 
fibres, “ Nita’ thread, usefi for various purposes. 
The leaves are sometimes eight feet lone. one 
foot broad, and five Inches deep, and abound in 
fibres of great Jeneth, and these being tough and 
durable, they are separated for the purposes of 
making rope, the separation being effeeted bv 
crushing or bruising, steeping in water, and 
afterwards beating. In applying them for the 
mantfactures of fibres, it is verv essential to have 
the sap removed as early as possible after the 
leaves are cut, and with this view a erooved 
evlinder press is found very effectual, while fre- 
quent beating removes a thick viscid milky 
Hytiee, Which, if allowed to remain after cleaning, 
imparts a stiffness to the fibre. ‘The Aloe 
fibre is now a growing export from Southern 
Incha,—3,658 ewts in one vear having been ex- 
ported from the Western Coast. valned at) Re. 
21,506, and it is probable that the produet. of 
all the plants above named were included under 
that term. The exports from all the provinces 
of the Madras Presidency of hemp, and aloes’ 
hemp, during the four years 1852-58 to 1855-56 
have been as follows : 
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(wi, Rs. 

1852,-53 Hemp, ........ soe e 7112 SLOTS 
Do. Alovs, ...... 2082 97,095 

1853-54 Tlemp, oo... G12 27,113 
Do. Aloes,...... 98,658 21,506 

1854-55 Hemp, ........ 9,263 0 387,770 
Do. Alves, ..... 286 9248 

Total Hemp, .............. 28,147 95,896 

Do. Aloes’ Hemp,..... 6,576  50,8t+ 


The exports being chiefly to the United Kingdom, 
Bombay, Cuteh, Guzekat, Sinde, Bengal and Indi- 
an French Ports. Aloe fibre was for several years 
employed in the Arsenal at Madras, as a substi- 
tute for English hemp, but its liability to rot, led 
to its discontinuance, and the ease with which it, 
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is cut prevented its employment as a tow for 
packing shot. tis possible that such unsuc- 
cess was owing to a want of acquaintance with 
the proper mode of pre paring it, for in Mexico a 
hiehly prized thread ts manuti actured from the 
leaf fibre : and made into the ropes used in their 
mines and nets and rigging of ships. The famous 
hanmiocks of Panama are made of Agave fibre, 
and the nations of all the countries in which if is 
erown, use It largely.-- Thater, Commercial Pro- 
ducts. 

KATH ALAY isthe Taraul term applied to the 
Agavevivipera,themanufacture of fibres from which 
has been suecessfully AC rommplished the Banga- 
lore Jail. The uame of silk-grass” also is applied 
to these fibres, as well as to those of the A Vucene- 
folia. The fibres of the A. vivipera are said to equal 
in streneth the best hemp. Phe A. cantala of RNox- 
burgh is supposcd to differ tittle from the A. 
Americana and its fibres could be equally turned 
touse. (Sy. Pita. Pita Kalabuntha. Cantala. 
Bans-keora.) As the cconoune uses to whieh all 
the parts of a plant ean be put, are of much im- 
portance to the success of all agricultural oper- 
ations, we may mention that, Aomreraya giyan- 
tea (Ventenat), known as the Shee anay Ka- 
thalay, isnot an Aloe, although its fibre ts ‘Usual: 
Iv so deuominated. ‘The fibrous plants here des- 
eribed are not natives of Tudia, but have inostly 
been introduced from Ameriea. They are eapa- 
ble of enduring a great variety. of eliinates, and 
are all rapidly extending over India, but thev are 
not vet sufficently abundant, the Foure rova ye 

cantea, especially, to yield the fibre in laree 
Fata F, gigantea produces a fibre five or 
six feet lone, somewhat finer than that of the 
Agave fibres, but) possessmg similar properties. 
The F. eigantea is less abundant than the Acave, 
but 1s as easily propagated, and its leaves s attain 
a leneth of ten feet. 

PUCCA GLORIOSA, Adam’s Needle, is not 
abundant in Southern India, but it crows readily, 
and might be easily propagated loa creat extent. 
it vieldsa strong, white, fine, but rather stiff fibre, 
suited for the inainnfaetas ve of cordage. It very 
soon becomes discolored by steeping, but is less 
liable to rot than some other fibres of this kind. 

PUCCA ALOKEFOLTA, produces a white, pliant 
and strong fibre, resembling that of the nee in 
some respects, but is apt to be discolored by steep- 
ing, whicht he Agave is not.--2oyle. Ridde/l. Bal- 
Jour’s Larports and Torts. M. E. Juries’ Re- 
ports, Dr. Hunter has proved that the so called 
Aloe Plants yieldime fibres are of great value, fora 
bundle bore 160 Ibs when a similar one of De ders- 
burgh hemp broke with the same weieht. The 
fibre j is two feet long, white and of fine quality, 
and readily takes colours. Hw asivade from the 
A. pc fohata, Kalabuntha, which Dr. Royle sup- 
poses to he the same as his A. Indica. —Sim- 
monds. Useful Plants. Juries Lienorts AL. £7, Ma- 
son, Laulkacr, 
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PULQUE. The saccharine and mucilaginous 
sap of the A. Americana may be ‘nial to 
flow by incisions in the stem: it readily fer- 
ments, and in Mexico, yields on distillation an 
agreeable ardent spirit, called, vino mereal. ‘The 
incisions are made just before the flower scape is 
ready to burst. ‘The dried flowering stems of 
A. Americana also afford an almost impenctra- 
ble thatch ; the fresh @rcen leaves are cut up 
aud given 6 cattle, and the centre of the flower- 
ing stem, split longitudinally, is by no means a 
hart substitute for a European razor strop, owing 
to minute particles of silica forming onc of its 
constituents. The two produets most. deservi ine 
attention however are the extract which farts 
alather like soap, and the fibre, known in South- 
ern India as the pita. The Mexicans also 
make their paper of the fibres of Agave leaves 
laid ain Javers. 


(147) ALOK INDICA (Royle) Nat. Ord. 
LILTACE.E. 

Tndian-Aloe, fine. Kunwar, Duk. 

Kadenska orCatevala, Man. Gheegowar. Hanp. 

Kuttalay, PAM. Ghirito-Lowaree, BENG, 


Kalabunda, ‘Tn. 

It is the A. perfoliata of Witldenow. — Csefid 
Plants. tis a with reddish flowers, 
common ino dry sitttitions ins the North-west of 
Tndta, probably the source of some of the common 
aloes Guusablir) of the bazars. It produecs Cape 
aloes, and the coarse variety called the faetid, 
caballine, or horse aloes.— O'Shaughnessy, page 
665. This Aloe is chiefly planted to form hedge- 
rows, and makes an excellent fenee. ft flowers 
in the rains, and the stem grows to the height of 
ten or twelve feet. The leaves make a good com- 
mon cordage, or rope, used for mats, &e.--Aeddel/, 

(148) ALOK LITORALLS, (Aq@aig.) Nat. 
Ord. LALaAck.®. | 

Sea-side, or small Aloe, | Chini kala-bunda, Ter. 
Kxc Chota-kauwar, Duk 
Sirroozhoo Ruttalay,. Tam, | Koomaree, BENG. 

This species 3S commonly found ¢rowme near 
the sea-coast, and 3s ree idily distinguishable hy 
the reddish colour of its leaves. It vrows plen- 
tifully at Cape Comorin and the netehbourhood. 
A good kind of Mloes is proeurable from it. 
The Natives attach much value to. the Juice. of 
the leaves of this species, which they apply ex- 
ternally in cases of Se and especially in 
what are commonly termed country sore-cyes. 
The mode of administering it is to wash the 
pulp of the Jeaves m cold wales and mix it up 
with a little burnt alum. Jn this state it is ap- 
plied to the eyes, being previously wrapped in a 
picce of muslin cloth. An ink is prepared by 
the Mahomedans from the juice of the pulp.— 
Ashe .§c. quoted in Useful Plants. 

(149) ALOE SOCOTORINA. Socotorine aloc. 
A native of the island of Socotra, leaves minute ly 
serrated ; flowers scarlet at the base, pale in the 
middle, green at the point. Yields Socotorme 
aloes, also the true hepatic and Mocha alovs.— 
OSharghnessy, page 664, 
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(150) ALOK SPICATA. A native of the 
interior of the Cape of Good Hope, leaves dis- 
tantly toothed, with a few white spots, the 
flowers filled with purplish honey ,— O’ Shaugh- 
nessy, page 665. The A. spicata is common in 
ethe Peninsula of India. It is a good hedge plant ; 
and the leaves yield a useful fibre. — Useful plants. 

(151) ALOK VULGARIS (Lam.) Nat. Ord. 
LILIACES. 

Common or Hedge Aloe, Exc. | Kuttalay, Tam. 

The .dloe vulyaris, common aloe, Syw. A. 
Barbadensis, A. perfoliata, is a native of the 
Fast Indies, and now cultivated in many tropical 
and hot countries. The leaves are armed with 
spines, and are a little mottled; flowers yellow. 
This species yields the Barbadoes aloes of com- 
merce, by some called Hepatic aloes.--O' Shangh- 
nessy, page 664. ‘The above plant, common in 
the Peninsula, is said properly to be a native of 
(ireece, or as some say of the Cape Colony, but 
has lone been naturalized in both Indies.— 
Useful plants. 

(152) ALOES. 

Mucibar, ARAB. 

Comarika, Cyn, 

Musumbir, Duk. 

Alia, HIND. 

Uloo-watan, Manay. 

The drug called Alocs is the bitter, resinous, 
inspissated juice of the leaves of various species 
of an arborescent plant of the lily family, growing 
principally in tropical and sub-tropical regions, 
and having a wide extent of range, bemg pro- 
duced in the Kastern Archipelago, the Mast and 
West. Indies, Arabia, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. The drug is imported into England under 
the names of Socotorine ; Mast Indian or Hepatic ; 
Barbadoes: Cape and Caballine Aloes ; and the 
various species of plants producing it, are the 
Aloe spicata, vulgaris, gocotorina, Indica, ru- 
bescens, arabica, linguae-formis and Commelina. 
The average imports into England was about 
§,539 tons in 1841 and 1842, but it has lately 
much increased, and the greater portion is sent 
from the sete Aloes differs considerably in ap- 
pearance and properties generally, according to 
_ the mode of preparation. The best kind is ob- 
, tained by making transverse incisions through 
% the leaves, and allowing the juice to drop out. 


Catasha, MALAYALUM. 
Sibber, VERs. 
Carrinboolum, Tam. 
Mussumbrum, TEv. 

























al his As evaporated to dryness by a gentle heat. 
* Dipping the leaves in hot water facilitates the 
flow of the juice.—O’Shaughnessy, 665. The 
usual way, however, of extracting the substance is 
by making a transverse incision in the leaves or 
cutting them off at the base and scraping off the 
Juice as it flows, if donc in the former way, and 
lowing it to run in a vessel placed for the put- 
pose, if in the latter. DPressure ig made occasion- 
pally to assist the flow, but by this means large 
quantities of the mucilage are Fateod out and mix 
, with the proper bitter juice which is 
fatcly deteriorated ; for it must be recollected that 
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matter abundant towards the centre of the thick 
fleshy leaves. The Aloes after being reccived 
into a vessel are exposed to the sun or other heat 
by which means they become inspissated. The 
true Socotorine Aloes is the produce of A. Soco- 
trina, which grows abundantly in the iskgnd of 
Socotra, in the Indian Ocean, growing spon- 
taneously on the mountain limestone, from 500 
to 3000 feet above the sea. It is sold at 13d. 
to 2s. a pound, and with that from Melinda on 
the Zanzibar coast and Macula on the Arabian 
shore, is exported to Bombay, furnishing the 
ereatcr part of that sold in Kurope as Socotorine 
Aloes. It is sent to Kngland in packages of 
150 to 200 lbs. wrapt in skins of the Gazelle, 
but sometimes in casks holdmg half a ton or 
more. It has a pleasant aroma, is somewhat 
transparent and of a garnet or yellowish red colour. 
It brought, in Liverpool, from 30s. to £6 the 
ewt. in 1853; according to Mr. Mason, A. 
Socotorina, grows in the gardens in the Tenasse- 
rim provinces. East Indian or Hepatic Aloes, so 
called from its liver colour, is believed to be 
the produce of A. arabica or perfoliata, which 
erows in Yemen, and is imported into Bombay, 
for re-export to Europe. _ Its colour is more dull 
than the other kinds, and it has a less pleasant 
aroma. A. Indica produces an inferior sort of the 
drug, in Guzerat, Salem and Trichinopoly, selling 
at the place of manufacture at from 2d. to 3d. 
a pound. Barbadves Aloes is the produce of A. 
vulgaris, and is often passed off for the Hepatic. 
It js darker in hue than the East Indian sort, 
being darkish brown, or black, and the taste is 
more nauseous and intensely bitter. It is im- 
ported into England in calabashes or large 
eourd shells containing from 60° to 70 Ibs. 


| Socotorine and Hepatic Aloes, are imported into 


| 
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wroportion- | | | 
and of a heavy disagreeable odour. 


he aloe contains a great deal of imitcilaginous ) Lindl. Penny Cyel. Se. 
20 


Bombay from the Island of Socotra and the Ara- 
bian Gulf. ‘The greater portion of the former 
kind is re-exported in small barrels to England, 
and occasionally to Calcutta. In Socolrine aloes 
the eolour is reddish brown. Its surface shin- 
ing, structure transparent, fracture shelly, taste 
very bitter. The powder is of bright yellow 
eolour: when burnt it evolves a very fragrant 
odour. The rue hepatic aloes, also re-exported 
from Bombay, and probably the produce also of 
the Socotorine aloe, differs from this kind im be- 
ing opaque und olive-colored.— O’ Shaughnessy. 
Caballine or Horse alocs is the name given to the 
coarsest kind of Barbadoes aloes, and is only used 
in veterinary practice ; it is obtained from Spain 
and Senegal. The fitid or oaballine aloes is now 
no longer found in commercé.-—O’ Shaughnessy 
page 663. Cape wloes : 18 the produce chiefly of 
A. spicata and A. Comrdiina, which grow wild 
in predt abundance in the interior of the Cape 
Colony, and is exported in chests and skins : the 
produce of A. spicata; is of a yellowish colour 
Armslte. 


quoted in Useful Plants. 
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Cape aloes is deep brown, shining, of greenish 
tint and resinous fracture, edges transparent 
and ruby coloured, powder crecnish-yellow, 
odour strong. Barbadoes aloes is what is com- 
monly termed hepatic. It is exported in gourds, 
rangegin colour from dark brown or black to red 
or liver colour, fracture dull or glossy, odour dis- 
agreeable, and increased by breathing upon the 
surface, powder dull olive yellow. Oflate years the 
importation into England of the true Socotorine 
Aloes has considerably decreased. What is now 
shipped to Europe is sent usually round by Bon- 
bav, but Simmonds says, ‘ Socotorine Aloes, al- 
though long considered the best kind, 1s now below 
Barbadoes Aloes in commercial value.” Aurachee 
Aloes are intermediate in properties between the 
Socotorine and Dekhan kind.—Sen. Phar. 192. 
Asa drug, Aloes is reckoned extremely valuable, 
and its amedical properties are very numerous. 
Although aperient, unlike other catherties, the 
effect is not increased if given in large doses be- 
vond a certain point. To persons predisposed to 
apoplexy it is more beneficial than most other 
purgatives. The compound decoction is a valu- 
able emmenagogue, particularly when combined 
with preparations of iron. ‘The best mode of 
covering the unpleasant taste of Aloes when giv- 
en liquid is in the compound tincture of laven- 
der. Although Aloes are produced by most of 
the varieties of the above plants, Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy remarks that the quality of the product is 
apparently more dependent on soil, climate, and 
preparation, than on any specific difference in the 
plant. Inthe four vears ]852-53 to 1855-56, 
Madras exported 515 cwt. valued at Rs. 4037: 
and imported last year to the value of Ks. 
2686. Inthe year 1853, Britain imported to 
the extent of 33,333 lbs. of aloes from British 
India, and re-exported 157,506 Ibs. to the 
various countries of Europe.—Commercial Pro- 
ducts. 

(153) ALOEXYLON AGALLOCHUM is a 
tree belonging to the natural order Leguminosae, 
which vields a scented wood, used by the Chinese 
in medicine and perfumery. -floerylon Agal- 
lochum, Eagle or aloes wood, is a native of 
Cochin China. The wood is rather hard, in frag- 
ments of about one cubit in length, obtuse, fur- 
rowed, heavy, marbled ashy and brown, shining, 
brittle, very resinous ; odour weak but agreeable, 
increased on friction, and very strong on burning 
the wood ; flavour agreeable, balsamic and slightly 
bitter, and irritating to the throat. No analysis 
is on record of this substance ; it is only known 
as a curiosity in Europe, but in the East it is 
deemed an invaluable tonic and stimulant remedy, 
a delicious perfume, and becoming offering for re- 
ligious ceremonies. See AQUILARIA AGALLOCHA, 
(Aquilarinee); also EXC@:cARIA AGALLOCHA,(Ku- 
phorbiacee.) Aspalathum wood is also supposed 
to proceed from this or the Aquilaria in a state 
of decomposition, but of this nothing is known 
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with certainty. The Rhodes wood (Convolvu- 
lacew) has also been called “ Aspalath.’— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 314. 

(154) ALONSOA GRANDIFLORA. Scro- 
PHULARIACE.F.——An ornamental plant. called 
the ‘ maskflower,” the colour of which is scarlet, 
it is easily cultivated in rich mould and inultipli- 
ed by cuttings or seed.-— Riddell. 

(155) ALPINIA, a genus of plants belongmg 
to the natural order Zingiberacea. The species 
have thick tuberous horizontal roots. The stems 
are numerous and perennial, with lanceolate 
leaves, having a slit ligulate sheath. The flowers 
are in panicles, or loose racemes or spikes. ‘The 
tube of the corolla is short, the mner limb 1-lip- 
ped. The filament of the stamens linear. The 
fruit is capsular and 3-celled with winged seeds. 
— Eng. Cye. Wight in Jeones figures 4, Allughas, 
2026; calcarata, 2028; nutans, 2027 ; Rheedn, 
2026. : 

(156) ALPINIA ANGUSTIFOLIUM is a 
sharp-leaved species, and a native of marshy 
ground, in Madagascar. It is cultivated in the 
Mauritius. It has a deep blood-red calyx, and 
the outer segment of the corolla is red. The 
whole plant is aromatic, and the fruit constitutes 
the Cardamomum majus of the older writers.-— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(157) ALPINTA AROMATICA isa native of 
the vallevs on the eastetn frontiers of Bengal. 
The fruit has similar qualities to those of the true 
cardamoms, for which they are often sold to the 
druggists of India.— ag. Cyc. 

(158) ALPINIA CARDAMOMUM has a 
root-stock creeping under the surface of the soil 
like that of the ginger, but it is smaller. The stems 
rise obliquely to the height of from two to four feet. 


The leaves are alternate. Flowers in spikes, seat- 


ed in lanceolate acute villous scarious ash-@our- 
ed bracts. The tube of the corolla slenderyThe 
anther double, with a large three-lobed c@iave 
crest. The fruit a capsule containing rouish 
ancular dotted brown seeds. This plant is @4- 
tive of the mountainous parts of Java ani \. 
matra, and is commonly cultivated in the gu 
dens of India. The seeds are aromatic, and a. 
used by the Malays instead of the true Cards 
moms, which are the produce of the Klettaric 
Cardamomum. [Exetrarra.] Su J. 1. Smith 


states that this plant is the momum verum of 


the older botanists.—-ng. Cyc. A. Cardamomum 
furnishes the best known sort of the clustered 
cardamoms.: About 192 candies are grown an- 
nually in Travancore and 100 candies in Malabar. 
This product is in great request throughout 
India, fetching as high as £30 the candy of 500 
lbs. —Stmmonds. 

(159) ALPINIA GALANGA (Swz.) Nat. 
Ord. ZINGIBERACES. ° 


Greater Galangal, Enc. Koolinjan, Dux. 
Pere-aretei, TAM. Koolunjun, Bence. 
Doomba-stacum, TE. Chitta-ratta, MAL. 


Vern. Koolinjan, Hind. A native of Sumatra, 
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cultivated in the Indian archipelago ; tubers slight- 
ly aromatic and bitter, the root-stock more so, 
pungent, acrid, and aromatic. They constitute 
the true galanga roots of the druggists, and are 
used for the same purposes as ginger.— O' Shaugh- 
*nessy, page 652. Grows in the South Concan, 
Travancore and Chittagong. 4. Galanga is a 
native of Sumatra, and is cultivated in the In- 
dian Archipelago. Its roots are pungent, acrid, 
and aromatic, and are often substituted for ginger. 
‘They are sold by druggists under the name of 
Galanga major.—Eng. Cyc. The tuberous roots 
are the larger galangal of the shops and are used 
as a substitute far ginger: its taste is peppery 
and aromatic. ‘They are given in infusion in fe- 
vers, rheumatism and catarrhal affections. In 
Cochin-China they are employed when fresh for 
scasoning fish, as well us for other economical 
purposes. Simmonds says the galangal root 1s 
- much used in China, and is one of the articles of 
commerce, realizing in London 12 to 16 shillings 
per ewt. in bond. It has an aromatic pungent 
taste; the outside is of a reddish-brown ; inter- 
nally it is reddish-white. An inferior sort of 
ralangal is got from A. Allughas, (Zoscoc) the 
- root of which is considerably aromatic. 1286 
; ewt. of galangal root, valued at 2,880 dollars , 
were exported from Canton in 1850.—Sunmonds. 
Useful Plants. 
(160) ALPINIA RACEMOSA ; Its  root- 
i stocks has the same aromatic and pungent pro- 
* perties as ginger.—Stmmonds. 
: (161) ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS (2. Br 
© ON. Ord. APOCYNACES. 
Pala, Mau. 
Chatinn, BENG. 


~ Grows in Travancore, Coromandel and Assam. 
_ A handsome looking tree. Wood white and 
-  close-graincd, but rather coarse. It 13 bitter-tast- 
ed and the bark is a powerful tonic, and much 
used by the natives in bowel complaints. ‘The 
whole plant abounds in milky Juice. In Assam, 
where the tree grows to a large size, and where 
it is called Loteeana, the wood is much prized 
for beams, and light work, such as boxes, trunks, 
scabbards, &c. ‘The full grown tree is likewise 
found in the Travancore forests.— Nimmo. Lod. 
&c. quoted in Useful Plants. Wight figures also 
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A. venenata, 436. 


ye. (162) ALSTROMERIA. Amaryllidacee : tu- 

i: -berous-rooted flowering plants, mostly from South 
America, with every variety of colour : they may 
easily be cultivated in a mixture of sand and 
oam during and after the rains.—Ziddell. 


(163) ALTAMGHA, Turkish, literally red 
stamp. A grant under the seal of the former 
princesyof Hindustan recognised by the British 
‘as conferring a title to rent free land m perpe- 
tuity, hereditary and transferable.— Wilson. 
(164) ALTERNANTHERA = SESSILIS. 
Poonanghn Cunney-keeray, Tam. This, in many 
* parts of the country, is a common annual weed, 


Ker-ellay palay, Tam. 
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ALUM 

greatly prized by the natives, who attribute to if 
very high qualities, considering the leaves food 
for kings. It sells at a high price, and the 
wonder is, from such being the case, that the 
gardeners do not attempt its extensive cultiva- 
tion: used as greens.—Jaffrey. A. campestris 
717, and A. sessilis, 727, are figured in Wight's 
Icones. 

(165) ALTHHA OFFICINALIS.— Holly- 
hock. Vern. Gool Khirree. Of. The root. This 
is a native of Europe and of Cashmere, and is 
used precisely as the marsh mallow. Besides 
gum, the root contains a large proportion of a 
crystalline acid, called the aspartic, combined 
with ammonia—the asparagin of Robiquet. This 
principle is prepared by slicing the roots and 
macerating the slices in cold water, filtering and 
evaporating the liquor.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 214. 

(166) ALTHABA ROSEA. One of the mal- 
low family, grows wild in China and all over 
India, and is known to yield fibres. It is used 
medicinally, as in Kngland. It is the parent of 
the many beautiful varieties of hollyhock, and 
yields a blue colouring matter, equal to Indigo. 
— Royle, Eng. Cye. 

(167) ALUM. 

Shebb, ARAB. 
Chinakarum, Crna. | 
Aluin, Dan. 

Putkarie, Duk. 
Alum, Fr. 


Alaun, GER. 
Phutkee, Guz. 


Alumen, Lat. 

Aajbeluir, Pus. 
Pedrahume, Port. 
Kwassze, Kus, 

Puttaki, Sans, 

Allumbre, Spe. 
Paddicarum, ‘fa3¢. 
Phutkre, Hrnp. Paddicara, ‘PEL. 

Allume, [7. Fuulkners 


Alum, is a common natural production, of 
which the salajit of Behar aud Nipal is an ex- 
ample.— O’ Shaughnessy ; but the salajit of Ni- 
al is a mixture of sulphuret of aluminum, 
sulphate of alumina and sulphate of iron ; its 
composition is very uncertain. — Beng. Phar. p. 
366. Alum is found ina reddish slate clay, or 
soft clay-slate in the valley of the Tenasserim, 
about forty miles below Matah at the forks ; this, 
with an indurated sand from a neighbouring lo- 
cality that also contains it, is the only alum that 
has been yet met with in the Provinces. — Alum 
is exported from China, in considerable quantities 
to India and the Archipelago. Great quantities 
are employed by the Chinese in purifying the 
water which they use for culinary purposes : they 
also use it in sizing paper for foreign printing. 
Morrison’s Foreign Commerce with China, tt 
will be seen from the above that it occurs na- 
turally, but the Alum of commerce is not a 
natural product, being manufactured from Alum 
shale, atum reck, bituminous shale, and slate 
clay ; and though an earthy salt is found native 
in small quantities, it has long been produced 
artificially. It is brittle, inodorous, has a sweet- 
ish astringent taste, and crystallises generally in 
transparent octahedrons. It is of great use im 
the arts, especially for preparing mordants in 
dyeing and calico printing. It's also used in 
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oreparing and preserving skins » im candle amak- 
ing, for hardening and whitening the fallow ; in 
paper-hanging it is mixed with the paste ; and it 
is also used in medicine as an astringent. and for 
collyria. In India it is used in dyeing the purple and 
deep red colours ; by the tanners in preparing a soft 
white leather, and by the goldsmiths for bright- 
ening gold. The great importation of alum 1s 
from China, but it is obtained, according to Ains- 
lie, in Jevpore and Travancore. It is_ largely 
imported into Bombay from China, but a superi- 
or kind is brought from Cutch, and it is found in 
the Tenasserim valley, about 40 miles below 
Matah in a reddish slate clay. In the process 
of manufacture, the shales are roasted, and after 
being reduced to powder the alum is obtained by 
washing. Durmy the four years 1852-53 to 
1855-56, inclusive, Madras imported 4859 
ewt. valued at Rs. 26,103, chiefly from Penang, 


eed . a ‘ ( 
Singapore, Malacea and Bombay.— Comercial | 


Products. 

(168) ALUMINA, is anearth of common 
oceurrenee in the mineral kingdom, in a state of 
silicate ; as in’ felspar and its agsuciate minerals 
and in the various modifications of clay thence 
derived, Native alumina exists in the sapphire, 
the oriental ruby and topaz: cormmdin, ada- 
mantine spar and emery consist chiefly of 


+ 


| 
| 
! 


| 


| 


alumina with a small portion of oxide of tron. 


and. silica. ) ) 
various orgamic compounds, and its use im dvemeg 
and calico printing depends on its attraction for 


Alumina has a strong affinity for: 


different colouring principles, and for heneous - 


fibre. if ammonia be added to a solution of 


alum in an infusion of eochineal or madder, | 


the aluminous earth falls im combination with 
the red colouring matter and the liquor is. left 
colourless. Colours thus prepared are called 
Lakes.—-Tomlinson. 

(169) ALYSSUM SAXNATILE. Cruciferae 
—These species of herbaceous plants are best 
adapted for borders. ‘They are cultivated by 
seed in a common soil. Their flowers are all 
of a yellow colour.—Arddell. 

(170) ALYXIA STPELLATA, Malay Ar- 


chipelago, Society and Friendly Islands. Bark 


| 


\ 
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AMARANTUS 

Hypochondriacus or © Prince's Feather,” are 
flowering plants. This last Hower is found wild 
in the South of England. Many of the species are 
very common, and of a great variety of colours. 
4 tricolor is remarkable for its variegated leaves, 
the centre of which is red and pale yellow ; pro-- 
pagated by seed only. | ; 

(172) AMARANTUS ANARDHANA. Its 
seeds are gathered and used as food. — Honig- 
berger. oo 

(178) AMARANTUS ASPERA. | 

Agareh ke jur, DUK. Apamarga, SANS. 

Vial chirchiri, HINb. 

An infusion of the root is given as a mild 


astringent in bowel complaints. ‘The flowermg 
spike made into pills with a little sugar 1s a popu- 
lar preventive medicine In Behar for persons bit- 
ten by rabid dogs. ‘The root is used by the na- 
tives asa tooth-brush, the whole plant when ma- 
erated Vields a considerable quantity of potash. 

— () Shaughnessy, page 529. 3 
‘ 1) aa he ae TY Y ork 
(74+) AMARANTUS ATROPUR PURELS. 
Banspatalall uuteeva, Ben. | Shegapoo Miundoo-keeray, Tam. 
Is probably a variety of A. oleracets, an an- 
nnal with beautiful red foliage and diminutive 
flowers. It gives agood spinach though seldom 

° yd i 

used by Europeans.—Jaffrey. O'Shanghnessy. 
(175) AMARANTUS CAMPESTRIS (4d. 
Sirroo-keeray, TAM. | ‘'T'seeri-koora, TRL. 


Is a small annual, with anthers of an orange- 


colour ; flowering in May and June, and grow- 


ing in Bengal, and ‘Travancore. ‘The root 1s 
considered a demulcent. and given in decoction 
in cases of strangury. The leaf of this plant ts 
among the potherbs of the Hindoos, and_ the 
leaves are eaten by the poorer classes. — Aiusliec. 
Sc. quoted in Useful Plants. Jattrey mentions 
that campestris and (polygonoides ¥) are preva- 
lent weeds ; commonly cultivated by the native 
cardeners for spinach—during the hot months : 
require to be used when 3 or + inches high ; 
of rapid growth; should be sown every third 


or fourth week.—Ja/ffrey. 


(176) AMARANTUS FRUMENTACEUS 
(called Avery) Poongh-keeray, Zam: grows in 
the Hills between Mysore and Coimbatore, seeds 


contai nzoic acid, and is possesse ‘oper! orannd } : 
tains benzoic acid, and 1s possessed of proper- | oyound into flour. In the Calcutta Botanic 


ties analogous to those of canella and winter’s | Garden 40 
bark ; now used in Germany in chronic diarrhea | 9 
Lindley. O Shaughnessy, 6 





and nervous disorders. 
page 448. 


square yards, sown in June, yielded 
Ibs. of clean seed in September ; the plant also 
rrows from October to February, inclusive. — 
’ Shaughnessy, page 529. This plant is ex- 


(171) AMARANTACEE, Amaranths, a na- | tensively cultivated in the Coimbatore district, 


tural order of Apctalous, plants, many species of 
which are pot-herbs, and .their seeds collected as 
grain crops. Dr. Wight gives figures of the fol- 
lowing genéfa™ Amarantus fasciatus, 717; fru- 
mentacens;! PAO inomenus, 715; lanceolatus, 
716; olerace@PtS, 1371-2; polygamus, 713-4 ; 
polygonoidesy $¥2"; ?—719 ; polystachyus, 718 ; 
spinosus,'513 }*'tenuifohus, 718 ; tristis (°), 514 
aud 713. As garden ornaments, some of them’as 
A. tricolor, caudatus or ‘* Love lies bleeding,”’ 





chiefly for the flour of its seeds, which is a 
great article of diet among the natives.— Useful 
Plants, Under the name of Poongh-keeray, Tai : 
it is also cultivated by the hillspeople for thé sceds, 
which are ground into flour, and form one of 
their principal articles of diet. The leaves are of 
a reddish brown color, and.thé plant averages in 
height from 4 to 6 feet.—Jaffrey. 

(177) AMARANTUS  GANGETICUS, is 
the lall sag of the Bengalees.— O’ Shaughnessy, 
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| AMARANTLS 
The leaves of this plant are eaten as 


page 708, 
and 


a spinach : it is generally sown broad-cast, 
procurable all the year round.— Riddell. 


(178) AMARANTUS LANCEOLATUS. 
Vern. Bans-pata nuteeya, bamboo-leaved ama- 


eranth, the leaves and tender tops are eaten by 
natives in their curries and used as emollient 
poultices.—~ O’ Shaughnessy, page 528. 

(179) AMARANTUS OLERACEUS. 
Koollay Thundoo-keeray, Yam: superior to A. 
campestris in every respect as a spinach ; com- 
monly cultivated in the gardens of Kuropeans, 
there are 3 or 4 varieties; one with red leaves, 
another with white stems, which are peeled and 
eaten as asparagus: A. giganteus, variety, 1s 
about 4 to 8 feet high, with a thick succulent 
stem, and is eaten as a substitute for asparagus. 

(180) AMARANTUS POLYGAMUS. 

Chumli sag, Hinp. Chumpa Nutceya, (var. 

Moollay-keeray, ‘lam. lal), BENG. 


This vegetable is commonly used during the 
hot weather. ‘There are three or four varieties, 
with various colored leaves. It is one of the 
best of the Indian spinaches; it is raised from 
seed during the hot months ; and requires to be 
sown thick and eaten when young. ‘The lower 
class of natives are seldom able to purchase this 
vegetable, it being too costly ; is generally used 


when 2 feet high under the Tamil name of 


‘Thundoo-keeray : leaves, stems, and roots are 
eaten at that age.—Jaffrey. 

(181) AMARANTUS  POLYGONOIDES. 

Cheeloo nuteeya, BenG. | | Chirakura, ‘Txt. 
Very small, and a common garden weed, used as 
a pot-herb, and deemed so wholesome that con- 
valescents are ordered it in preference to all the 
other kinds.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 528. 

(182) AMARANTUS SPINOSUS. Fern. 
Kanta nuteeya, Mooloo keeray, Zam. thorny ama- 
ranth. Sharp spines in the axils of the leaves ; 
a very troublesome weed during the rainy and 
cold seasons. Nearly all the species may be 
used as emollients for enemata, cataplasms, dilu- 
ents, drinks, &.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 529. Jaf- 
frey mentions this as an annual, troublesome 
weed ; abundant ; thorny ;_ the small leaves have 
a dark spot in the centre ; it makes tolerable spi- 
nach, though troublesome to gather. In Tenas- 
serim, also, it grows spontaneously as a common 
weed, and in some parts of that province, the na- 
tives use it for a pot-herb.—Mason. 

(183) AMARANTUS TENUIFOLIUS. Fern. 
Jeel chumli, Beng. Cultivated grounds near Cal- 
cutta. Stem none; a spreading plant close to 
the ground.-—O’ Shaughnessy, page 528. Jaffrey 
. mentions A. tenuifolius under the name of Aa- 
; too Sirroo-keeray, ‘Vam., as a weed with clusters 
of green flowers, proceeding from the axils of the 
leaves, stem much branched ; found every where. 

(184) AMARANTUS TRISTIS. 

Kuppei-keeray, Tam. | Quoi-tota-kura, TEL. 


AMBARIEE 


times without destroying the plants, which are 
much used for food. 

(185) AMARANTUS  VIRIDIS, = (Linn) 
leaves are used as emollient poultices, -Amaran- 
tus viridis, lividus (Gobura nuteeya, Beng.), and 
A. oleraceus (Sada wuteeya) are cultivated for 
culinary purposes ; the tops of the young stems 
and branches of the last were formerly brought 
to table in India as a substitute for asparagus. — 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 528. 

(186) AMARYLLIS BELLADONA--EQves- 
TRIS—-MExICAN— Carré —-AMERICAN—--AsTA- 
mica. Flowering plants which blossom during 
the rainy and cold season, and form a great or- 
nament when judiciously planted amongst other 
border flowers. ‘The colours are of everv variety 
--red, white, pink, &c. The large flowering 
sorts are greedily devoured by birds and insects, 
and require much care to prevent their being 
destroyed. Propagated as all other kinds of bul- 
bous roots. —Aiddell. 

(187) AMARYLELEIS FRITTILARIA, © or 
SnakEs’ Hrap Lity.—From <Amarysso, _ re- 
splendent. ‘The wild flower hangs pendulous, and 
is chequered with pale dark purple ; specific name 
from Frittillas, a dice board. Most of the spe- 
cies are natives of China, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and America: they have, however, become quite 
acclimated in India, and are found almost in 
every flower-garden under the names of Mexican, 
Barbadoes, ‘Turk’s cap, Tiger lly, Parrot, &e.— 
‘The bulb, in one year, will produce from three to 
« dozen fresh plants. When grown in pots, a 
small hole should be left in the bottom, and the 
pots of sufficient. size to admit the expansion 
freely of the bulbs, which, after the decay of the 
old flowering stalk, may be separated and trans- 
planted : if in borders, they will blossom during 
the rains and cold weather, and even during the 
hot season. — Aiddell. 

(188) AMAZON STONE. A crystallised varie- 
ty of felspar, of a beautiful apple-green colour. It 
is met with in the Ural Mountains and South 
America. 

(189) AMBAREE. Poolchay fibre. Syn: 
Ambaree also Taag. also Pat in Western India : 

Pallungoo, Maras. Sunnee, Scharunpore. 

xooley Numajce, Coimdba- Wilaitee (or foreign) Sunn, 

fore. Muitra. 

Gongkura, Te/oogoo. Kudrum, ia Behar. 


Mista Paut, Bewqalese. Dekanee Brown hemp, also 
Ambayapata, in Purxeya, Hemp, Bombay, 


Chandana, 
— Royle, p. 268, 254 and 257. 


This fibre is obtained from the Hibiscus 
cannabinus, very generally cultivated all over 
India, and a very good quality of its fibre is ex- 
ported from the Western Coast. The fibre of 
this plant, like that of Jute is sometimes called 
“ Paut,” also, in Bombay, Dekhanee hemp, to 
distinguish it from taag or Concance hemp : also 
Indian “hemp.” It is one of the “ brown 


oe Annual, and cultivated; held in great esteem | hemns’ of Bombay, and is often confounded with 
a It may be cut down several 


by the natives. the fibre of “Sunn,” though the two plauts 
as 29 | | 
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greatly differ, the sunn, crotalarea juncea, being 
known in Bombay as Taag. The length of the 
fibres of carefully cultivated Ambaree 1s from 
five to six feet: they are of a paler brown than 
ordinary Brown Hemp, harsher in feel and stick 
more together; but they are divisible into fine 
fibrils ; possessed of considerable strength: well 
calculated for rope making, as also for coarse fa- 
brics. Though esteemed by some of the natives 
of Western India, the hemp of the I. cannabin- 
us, is not, either in strength or durability, so 
good as the true hemp, or as the Sunn or Brown 
Hemp of the crotalaria juncea. Its price in the 
Home market is probably the same as_ that of 
the Jute. Hibiscus cannabinus is an erect grow- 
ing plant, of the height of about four feet. It 
is slightly prickled over the stem. ‘The leaves 
have an acid taste, and are much used as a pot 
herb. ‘There is a dark purplish coloured spe- 
cies, the leaves of which are used for a similar 
purpose ; they are both grown all the year round, 
and sold in the Dekhan at five seers for one pice. 
—Riddell. The following is the strength of 
this fibre as tested by several scientific men. 





Ambaree, Hibis-] Sunn, Crotalaria 
cus cannabinus, | juncea, broke 








Experiments of | “broke with with 
| Ibs. lbs. 
Dr. Roxburgh,...). 110 to 115 130—160 
Dr. Royle, ........{ 150 190 
290 404 


Dr. Wight, ...... 


nee Sees 
The exports of this fibre are included under 
the general term, hemp, and cannot therefore be 
distinguished from that of Sunn hemp.—Joyle, 
p. 253 to 259. 

(190) AMBER. 


Umber, ‘Tam. 
Kahruba, Dux. Hinp. and 
PERs. 

Is a transparent, brittle, light, hard sub- 
stance ; sometimes nearly colourless, but com- 
monly yellow, or even deep brown. When 
bruised, it exhales a slight aromatic odcur. - It 
is susceptible of a good polish, and when rubbed 
becomes electrical. It is used in varnishes, as 
well as for ornamental purposes, such as the 
manufacture of rosaries, necklaces, mouth-pieces, 
armlets, &c. Amber is procurable in the bazars 
of all eastern nations. It is chiefly obtained on 
all extended lines of sea-coast, has been brought 
from Europe, America, Africa and the islands 
south of Asia. It is found after storms, when 
it is either picked up on the beach or sought 
after by men who walk up to their necks in the 
waves, with long poles to which nets are attach- 

In Earope the most abundant supply of Amber 

obtained ‘from East Prussia, along the coast 
Baltic, between Memel and Dantzig, and 


Inkitreeyoon, ARAB. 
Ambar, Mabay. 






ially’en the shore near Konigsberg, and 


AMBERGRIS 

from Grossdirscheim to Pillau. It has also been 

found in Poland, Saxony, Siberia and Greenland: 

also, at Cramer in Norfolk and on the Yorkshire 

coast, and is occasionally found in sand and clay 

formations. Ainslie mentions that it has been 

found in the Dekhan, of a fine quality, but very ' 
scarce ; also occasionally in ‘I'ravancore, and that 

copal is often sold in the bazars as Amber. It 

is found on several islands of the Indian Archi- 

pelago and in small quantities on the coast of 
China and Tunking. Its value in Kastern 

countries, where it is used for ornaments, as in- 

cense and in inedicine, has latterly diminished, 

having been superseded by cheaper and more 
odoriferous substances. A considerable portion of 
the Amber in the markets of the East is brought 

from Eastern Africa, but a substance known as 
false Amber, possibly fossil copal, is imported 
into China, from India, and sold in Canton at 

prices, almost as great as those which the genuine 

article bears. A gum scorched with heat to 
produce a yellowish brown color, is occasion- 
ally sold in India as Amber. According to 
the recent researches of Géppert, amber 1s an 

indurated resin, derived from various trees of 
the family of the coniferee, which resin is found 
in a like condition in all zones, because its 
usual original depositories, viz. beds of brown 
coal, have been formed almost every where un- 
der similar circumstances. ‘The Amber mines 
in the North of Ava, are described by Dr. Bay- 
field as ocurring in a lignite formation, and the 
fossil copal of the Vencully cliffs near ‘Trevan- 
druin is associated with lignite. Transparent 
pieces of a lively yellowish brown colour are the 
best, and when embedding insects, the price in 
China is much enhanced. Opaque and fine 
pieces are almost valueless.—Mason. Faulkner. 
Tomlinson. Eng. Cyc. 


(191) AMBERGRIS. 


Anbar, ARABIC. | Anbar, Mavay. 


Mussumbra, Crna. Shahboi, Pers. 
Umber, Hinp & Dux. Min-Umber, Tam. 


Has no connexion with amber, or liquid- 
ambar, being a concretion from the intestines 
of the spermaceti whale, Physeter macroce- 
phalus, and is generally supposed to be a 
morbid product analogous to biliary calculi 
and not to be found im the healthy animal : 
362 ounces have been taken from the body of a 
small whale. It is obtained in warm climates, 
floating on the sea, and thrown on the coasts. 
Ambergris of good quality is solid, opaque, of a 
bright gray colour; which is darkest externally 
and intermixed with yellow or reddish striae and 
little black spots within ; gives off an agreeable 
flavor when heated, or subbed, or handled, for, 
when cold it has but little taste or smell. The 
Chinese test its goodness by throwing some of 
it, scraped very fine, into boiling hot tea, when, 
if pure, it will diffuse itself equally through the 
fluid. It swims on water. A factitious article, 
appears in the Chinese market, pure white and 


AMBER, LIQULD 


apparently smooth and homogenous. Ambergris 
is brought from the Arabian Gulf, Zanzibar, 
Madagascar, Surinam, Java, Japan, but most of 
it is picked up after storms on the shores of the 
numerous islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

It is used as a perfume and stimulating aromatic. 
* — Tomlinson. Faulkner. 

(192) AMBER, LIQUID. The Liquid-amber 
of commerce is a product of three species of 
plants belonging to the natural order of Bal- 
samifluae of Bliime, which has been altered to 
Balsaimaceee by Dr. Lindley. The naine of this 
substance is derived from Jiguidum, fluid, and 
Ambar the Arabic name of Amber. The three 
species all form fine trees, and occur in the Le- 
vant, Mexico, North America, Java and ‘Tenas- 
serim. Liquid-ambar altingea is a superb forest 
tree, occurs on the mountains of Java, at cleva- 
tions of 2000 or 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, also on the coast of the ‘Tenasserim provin- 
ces, where it 1s indigenous, and in some places 
quite abundant, (Malay, Rasamalay ; Burmese, 
Nan-tu-yoke.) Indeed a considerable stream in 
the province of Mergui derives its name from this 
tree, In consequence of its growing so thick on 
its banks. ‘The bark of L. altingia has a hot 
and bitterish taste, and yields a fragrant balsam 
or liquid storax, although there is no proof that 
the liquid storax known in Kurope is obtained 
from it, and it does not grow near the localities 
where liquid storax has so long been obtained. 
LL. styraciflua a large, fine tree, is the species 
found in Mexico, and the United States, in the 
latter of which it 1s called sweet gum, and the 
fragrant liquid exudes, though not very copious- 
ly, from incisions in the stem. This is called 
Liquid-ambar, Oil of Ambar, and Copalm 
Balsam, and in this form has a pleasant balsamic 
odour and an aromatic bitter taste. This be- 
coming dry, forms what. is called soft or white 
Liquid-aigjar, which resembles very “thick tur- 
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pentine, @ige’a feebler odour than the liquid bal- 
sam, and’Yontains less volatile oil, but more 
benzois&cid. LL. orientalis is a native of Cyprus 


and parts of the Kast Indies. Dr. Pococke, as 
quoted by Dr. Lindley, states that it is 
called Xylon Effendi (the Wood of our Lord), in 
Cyprus, where it produces an excellent white tur- 
pentine, especially by incisions in the bark. It 
is also said to be produced on the island of Cab- 
ross, at the upper end of the Red Sea, near Cadess, 
which is three days’ journey from Suez. The 
_ product of the L. Altingia is said to be mixed 
; With the substance obtained by boiling the 
_ branches of Styrax officinale, or acting upon them 
_ with oil, spirit or naphtha. The subject is inter- 
} esting as connected with ancient commerce, inas- 
; much as old writers mention a liquid with the 
| solid storax, the mia-saileh and Mia yahseh of 
the Arabs. In all its states Liquid-amber is 

used to mix with Balsam of Peru. L. cerasi- 
y blia of Wallich (Sedgwickia cerasifolia of Grif- 
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AMHERSTIA 
fiths) grows in Assam, but it is not known if it 
yields any balsam.—Any. Cyc. Mason. 

(193) AMBOOSIE, Drigp Mangoes. 

Amurya, Guz. | Amboosie; kucherian, Hino. 
Is the flesh or pulp of green mangocs, cut into 
oblong picces, salted and dried in the sun, when 
it assumes a brownish colour. It is used as an 
ingredieut in curries by the natives of India, to 
which it imparts an avreeable acid taste. Goa 
Amboosie is most prized on the west of India, 
but 18 made everywhere. — Faulkner. 

(194) AMBOYNA WOOD, Lincoa Woop. 
A fragrant wood of various colours, used in ca- 
binet work in England. Localities, Ceram, and 
Amboyna. At the Great Exhibition of 1851, it 
was sent from Singapore.— Faulkner. Lond. Lox. 
Juries’ Reports. 

(195) AMETHYST. 

Amethyste, Fr. 

Amethyst, Grr. 


Aiethystus, Lat, 
Ametisto, Purt. 

Aimatista, It. Ametisto, Sy.— Faulkner. 

Amethyst. This name has been applied to 
two precious stones of essentially different na- 
tures. The Oriental Amethyst is a rare variety of 
Adamantine Spar or Corundiuna. The Occidental, 
or Common Amethyst, is a variety of quartz or 
rock crystal, which is met with in many parts of 
the world, as India, Siberia, Sweden, Germany, 
Spain, &c. It occurs in various forins, as mas- 
sive, In rounded pieces, and crystallised.— Engl. 
Cyc. page 142. Common Amethysts of great 
magnitude, in regular crystals, are obtained near 
Hyderabad in the Dekhan. The amethyst is prin- 
cipally distinguished from common quartz by its 
colour, which is occasionally of every shade of 
violet, or rather purplish-violet, and this in the 
perfect amethyst is pretty equal throughout the 
crystal: very commonly the summits only of the 
crystal are amethystine, the lower part being 
nearly colourless, or tinged with green. By long- 
continued heat the colour is destroyed and the 
crystals become white and opalescent.— Hug. Cyc. 
page \42. 


(196) 2 . 








LERSTIA NOBILIS. This is the 
finest in@jg@mieiis tree in Chin India. It is of 
low statd¥ge with slender pendulous branches 
clustered wneer its tufted summit of lively green, 
and drapéried with large pea blossom shaped 
flowers of brilliant red and yellow, which hang 
down from its graceful arches in tassels more 
than a yard long. It was discovered by Dr. Wal- 
lich on the Salwen near Trockla, and named by 
him after Lady Amherst the Noble Aimberstia. 


It has been introduced into England wheré 


tree is said to be worth fifty pounds: "W. enone 
flowers, it produces quite a sensation from the 
Thames to the Tweed. A botanical correspondent 
in the North of England writes: ‘ I dont hear 
whether the Amherstia which flowered near Lon- 
don last year is going to do so again this, but 
doubtless it will, and we shall soon hear of it.” 
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AMIANTHUS 


Ho, Trockla! thy tide 
Hath a beautiful bride, 
Nhe child of an iris-wreathed shower ; 
With vails flowing down 
From her emerald crown, 
Whose fringes untold 
In scarlet and gold, 
A glorious sight, 
Ever graceful and brizht— 
The queen of proud Ava’s wild bower. 


There sweet-blossomed trees 
Are wooing the breeze 

O’er highland, and dingle, and glade, 
But though they allure 
With their fragrance so pure, 
The Amherstia is fairest, 
The noblest, the rarest ; 
Nor all the rich flowers 
Ot Albion’s bowers 

Can vie with its purpling shade.” 

Tn Calcutta, it was considered rather diffi- 
cult to manage, but Fortune mentions that 
it was succeeding admirably: under the f-eat- 
ment of Mr. Scott, the head vardener.— Alason 
p. 360. 

(197) AMIANTHUS, Mounratn FLax.— 
A mineral in silky filaments, which, when mixed 
with oil, may be woven into a fire-proof cloth. It 
is sometimes used as a Jainp-wick. Localities, 
Scotland, St. Neverne in Cornwall, Corsica, and 
the United States of America. — Faulkner. 

(198) AMMANTA VESICATORIA, (Bris- 
TERING AMMANIA.) Fern. Dadmarec, Bunmu- 
rich, Bena. An annual found in wet land during 
the rains, 6 to 36 inches high, has # strong smell 
like muriatic acid ; leaves exceedingly acrid, em- 
ployed by the natives as blisters in rheumatism ; 
and Ainslie states that the fresh leaves bruised and 
applied to the part intended to be blistered per- 
form their office in half an hour, and most effec- 
tually. Dr. Q’Shaughnessy made trial of this 
article in eight instances ; listers were not pro- 
duced in less than 12 hours in any, and in three 
individuals not for 24 hours. ‘The bruised leaves 
had been removed from all after half an hour. 
The pain occasioned was absolutely agonizing 
until the blister rose. He says he should not be 
justified in recommending these leaves for {u rther 
trial, they cause more pain than ¢antharides, and 
are far inferior to the plumbago (lak chitra) in 
celerity and certainty of action. Wight also gives 
figures of A. pentandra and a. rotundifolia.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 331. 

(199) AMMONIA is formed during the putre- 
factive fermentation of organic substances which 


Mason. 













contain, nitrogen ; also by heating animal matters 
such ag genes, hoofs, horns &c. in iron cylind- 
ers. 5. great supply is obtained from the 


wee of Europe, the ammoniacal liquor 
‘hich comes over with the tar, during the des- 
tractive distillation of coal, being converted by 
various processes into sulphate, hydrochlorate, 
or carbonate of Ammonia. Common smelling salts 
ave the sesqui-catbonate of Ammonia,—Tomlin- 


AMMONIA 

































(200) AMMONIA LIQUID, Spirits of 
HAnTSHORN, VOLATILE ALKALI, 18 @ limpid, 


colourless fluid, exceedingly volatile, has a pun- 

vent smell, and a caustic taste ; and is one of 

the most useful stimulants in the Materia Medica. 
(201) AMMONTA, Wy DROCHLORATE OF, « 
Sal Ammoniac, ENG. Sohaga and Noshadur, PERs. 


Navacharum. ‘Ta. Duk. AND SANS. 
Uracena, ARAB. 


This valuable salt is the nowshadar of the 
bazars, where itis found im a sufficiently pure 
state for its more important uses, but it can be 
purified by a simple method of refining. Muriate 
of Ammonia is a volcanic product, but is also the 
result of the decomposition of many animal mat- 
ters; the dung of camels when roasted with 
common salt, yields it in sufficient quantities to 
be the chief source of the salt im India and 
Egypt. Indeed, it was first obtained in Egypt 
near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence its 
name, by sublimation from the soot of camels 
dung. [tis now manufactured largely in lu- 
rope, by combining hydrochloric acid, either 
directly, or indirectly, with ammonia obtained 
from the decomposition of animal matter. In 
France, by the distillation of bones, in iron re- 
torts, butin Britain, from the ammoniacal salts 
contained in the liquor resulting from the dis- 
tillation of coal in the gas works. Sulphuric 
acid is added, and the sulphate of ammonia thus 
produced, 1s decomposed by muriate of soda. 
Muriate of ammonia is sold in the bazars of 1n- 
dia in thick fibrous semi-translucent cakes, de- 
void of smell, of bitter acrid taste. It sublimes 
when heated, dissolves in its own weight of boil- 
ing, or three times its weight of cold water. 
The hot water solution yields a copious deposit 
of fine feathery crystals. During its solution in 
water, the temperature falls several degrees, 
and this property is accordingly turned to ac- 
count where ice is not procurable as a mode 
of cooling various beverages, oF to aid the 
condensation of vapours in pharmaceittical ex- 
periments. This salt 1s very little presertbed in- 
ternally : a lotion composed of one part of muriate 
of ammonia, dissolved in 24 parts of rectified 
| spirit, and the same quantity of distilled 
vinegar, is much used as an external application 
to bruised parts and indolent tumours. —Beng. 
Phar. p. 259. \t is used by tinmen to clean 
the surface of their metals and to facilitate the 
soldering of iron and copper and prevent the 
oxydation of the copper. It is also sometimes 
employed by dyers, to brighten their colours. It 
is employed, in solution as a repellant in cases 
of inflammation and tumours: it is exhibited 
as a diuretic by the Tamul practitioners in 
ascites and anasarca, and is also supposed by 
them to be a useful remedy in certain female 
obstructions, and uterine morbid enlargements. 
Sal Ammoiiac, mixed with common salt, forms 
a powerful refrigerdting mixture; when dissolved 
* attere acid it farms the aona resia of com. 





AMMONIACUM. 

merce, used for dissolving gold, instead of 
nitro-hydrochloric acid.. It is also used in 
small quantities in steam: boilers, to prevent the 
formation of calcareous deposits.-——.dinslie. Toin- 
lenson, — a ae , nie dim ge 

(202) AMMONITES, as the Ammonites were 
evidently principal agents for keeping within 
bounds the mollusks, &c. the crustaceans, and 
perhaps fishes of the periods prior to the Chalk 
formation, and belonging to the latter epoch, 
we should expect to find them widely distributed. 
Accordingly, they occur in Europe, Asia, and 
America, in strata apparently of the same date. 
in some instances, the genera and even the 
species are identical, Dr. Gerard found in the 
Ilinalaya mountains, at an elevation of 16,000 
fect, Aimimonites Walcottiiand Ammonites con- 
munis, fossils that are found in the Lias of 
liyme Regis. M. Ménard met with one in the 
Maritime Alps at an elevation of 1500 toises. 
Their numbers must have been great. M. Du- 
fresne informed Lamarck that the road from 
Auxerre to Avalon in Burgundy was absolutely 
paved with them. ‘The individual agency too 
of some of these carnivorous instruments for 
preserving the balance of marine animal power 
must have been of no small importance. Lamarck 
savs that he has seen Ammonites of two 
fect (French) im diameter. Mr. James Sow- 


erby and Dr. Mantell record ammonites in_ the | 


chalk with a diameter of three feet and Dr. 
Buckland states that Sir T Harvey and Mr. 
Keith ineasured Ammonites in the Chalk near 
Margate which exceeded four feet in diameter ; 
and this in cases where the diameter could 
have been jn a very small degree enlarged by 
pressure. \Ammonites occur in great abundance 
in the supr§-cretaceous strata between Trichino- 

poly and Pdndicherry.—ugl. Cyc. page 149. 
(203) AMMONIACUM, from Dorema anino- 
nace. (Don. Linn, Trans. xvi. 601.) Vern. 
Oshak, Perg, This plant grows in Persia, plains of 
Yerde Kaust, and Kumisha in the province of 
Irak, and near the town of Jezud Khast, in very 
dry plains, and gravelly soil exposed to the sun. 
Lindley.) {he stem and fruits yicld agndance 
of Am moniatum resin.-- O' Shaughnessy, ptege 36-4. 
Chis gum resin is imported into Bombay trom 
the Persian Gulf, and re-exported to different 
ountiies.— Haulkner. It is obtained by incisions 
n the plant, and occurs in two forms,—first, in 
yoluminous masses of yellowish colour, enclosing 
Vhite almond-like tears, the whole being of plas- 
pe Consistence, and very impure ; secondly, in 
Fars of irregular form, white or yellowish, 
ppaque, rather solid, axelutinated or distinct, com-' 
3 7 Po ieags rl y fracture, and f ree from 
‘. ae our is faint and peculiar, taste 
It is: partially soluble 





















reetish and then bitter. 
Water, ether, aleohol, alkaline Solutions and 
‘ 7 acid. Its medical effects, ave similar to, 
RY ‘css powerful than, usafoctida': It is: princi-. 
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AMOORA. 
pally employed as an cxpectorant in the chronic 
catarrhs and asthmas of old persons. Itis also 
applicd externally as a warm and _ stimulating 
plaster.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 365. 

(20+) AMOMUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Zingiberacez. 

(205) AMOMUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. i. 39. A native of Madagascar, culti- 
vated in the Mauritius ; the fruit is the greater 
cardamons of the old writers. —O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 650. 

(206) AMOMUM AROMATICUM. Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. i. p. $5. Vern. Morung elachi, Hind. 
—O'’Shaughnessy page 650. This is a native 
of Chittagong and the valleys of the Eas- 
tern frontiers of Bengal; the fruit has simi- 
lar properties to those of the true cardamoms, 
for which they are often sold to the druggists of 
India. 

(207) AMOMUM CARDAMOMUM. Roxb. 
Hl. Ind. i. p. 87. Vern. Klacht, Beng. Java, 
Sumatra, and mountainous parts of fhidia.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 655. ‘This seems the round 
and clustered cardainom of the shops. It is a 
varden plant in India: the seeds are, aromatic, 
and are used by the Malays instead of the trac 
cardamoms, “ledlaria cardamomun., Pe 

(208) AMOMUM DEALBATUM, is the 
Burra clachi of Sythet.— O'Shaughnessy, page 650. 

(200) AMOMUM GRANA PARADIS. Para- 
dise grains, Malaguetta pepper. A native of the 
coast of Guinea near Sierra Leone. O'Shangh- 
nessy, page 650. The 4. grandiflorum of the 
same locality yields seeds of very different and 
cunphor-like flavour.— O'Shaughnessy, page 650. 
The cardamoms of commerce are the capsules, 
which are gathered as the seeds ripen, are dried 
in the sun, and are then fit for sale. ‘The smaller 
capsules or lesser cardamoms are the most 
valuable. 

(210) AMOMUM MAXIMUM, according 
to Pereira, yields the great winged cardamoms, 
ref erredby Lindley to Llettaria. — O'Shaughnessy, 


page 650. Lge ; 
(211) AMOMUN@RETAR. Under this name 
Dr. Riddell descrikeg*eflowering plant throw- 
ing out long branches with drooping pani- 
cles of wax-like flowers, a native of soine of the 
Eastern. Islands, which has never been known to 
eive seed. The onlygflower upp oaching near it 
in beauty, is one of & blossoming m 
May at Mahabuleshwaitpeagidded/. _ 

(212) AMOORA (AG&AIA) ROHITUKA. 
Nat. Ord. Menrace*.—<Andersonia Rohituka, 
Roxb. Sphorosacme R., 

Chemmarum, Mav. : 
‘ Hurin-hura, or Khana, 


Hyp. 
From the seeds, where the trees grow 


plentifully, the natives extract an oil which 
they use for many ecoyomical puryoses. eu 
This tree # scarce, bft found ingthe Tounghoo 
Forests. . Wood, white colored, Flapted to every 
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Tikhta-raj, BENG. 
Khayau-kayoe, BuRM. 











AMPHILOBIUM MUTISII. 


purpose of house-building. It grows also in Tra- 

vancore and Bengal.— McClelland. Useful Plants. 

(218) AMORPHOPHALLUS CAMPANU- 
LATUS (Blume.) Nat. Ord. ARACES. 


 Yelinga Potatoe, Ena. Karoonay-kalungoo, Tam. 
Karuna, Mat. QO}, Hiny. 
Muncha kunda, Tet. 

The roots of this plant are very nutritious, on 

which account they are much cultivated for the 

urpose of diet. They are planted in May, and 
will yield from 1 to 250 maunds per beegah, 
selling at the rate of a rupee a maund. ‘The roots 
are also used for pickling. They are acrid when 
raw, and are employed medicinally in boils and 
ophthalmia. Wight says, that “when in flower 
the fetor it exhales is most overpowering, and so 
perfectly resembles that of carrion as to induce 
flies to cover the club of the spadix with their 
egos,” A very rich soil, repeatedly ploughed, 
suits it best. ‘The small tuberosities found in the 
large roots are employed for sets, and planted in 
the manner of potatoes. In twelve months they 
are reckoned fit to be taken up for use; the 
larger roots will then weigh from 4-8 or more 
pounds, and keep well if preserved dry. The 
Natives of India employ them for food in the 
manner of the common yam, and they are very 
enerally raised by the Burmese and Karens. It 
is much cultivated in Madras.—-Juffrey. Mason, 
Useful Plants. Wight also figures A. marga- 
ritifer, A. sylvaticus, and A. bulbifer. 

(214) AMPHIDESMA, a genus of marine 
bivalve shells, which are found in the sand 
on the sea-coast of tropical climates. The 
shells are oval or rounded, sometimes rather 
twisted and slightly gaping behind. ‘They have 
two hinge teeth in each valve, and often distinct 
compressed lateral ones. 


the hinge teeth. 
flections, and the cartilages of some large shells, 
as the mother-of-pearl shells, are sold by the 


jewellers under the name of Peacock-stone, or 


Black Opals. They are not so much used now 
as formerly, but they aré‘gtill much sought after 
on the continent, especigiin Portugal.— Lng. 
Cyc. page 185. cage 

(215) AMPHIDONAX KARKA  (Lindi.) 
Nat. Ord. Gramrnace#®. Arundo karka. Retz. 
Roxb. fl. Indsy i. 348. Diarma, Beng. grows 


in Bengal and #he Penigsula of India. The. 
common Durma taats aty-Calcutta are made of. 


the stalks of this';#éetl phit open. In Sinde 


the culms are made intogchairs and the flower, 







fibres which are there 
e used for strings and 
fioxd. Sc. quoted in 


stalks are beaten to for 
called Moonyah. These 
ropes, &e. &c.—-Moyle. " 
Useful Plants. ‘ 

(216) -AMPHIDOBIUM, MUTISII. Big- 
noniacee—A pretty tlimber wth purple flowers, 
well adapted or 'treltis work, ig MWdja.- Kiddell. 

(317) AMPULLARIA, a genub: of fresh- 
water spiral univalve shells, which are found 


: The elastic cartilage 1s | 
placed in a small triangular cavity just behind 
The cartilage has opaline re-- 





AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. 


in the rivers and ponds of India, Africa, and 
South America. ‘They are of a globular or ra- 
ther depressed form, are covered with a thick 
olive or black periostraca, and often banded. 
Their mouth is ovate, with the lips complete all 
round, and often slightly thickened or reflexed. 
—Hngl. Cyc. page 188. | 

(218) AMYGDALEZE (Drupacee of Lindley), 
a sub-order of the natural order Rosacere. The 
leaves and other parts of the plant yield hydro- 
cyanic acid, owing to which the species are all 
more or less poisonous: but other parts free 
from this acid, or possessing it in very minute 
quantity, as the succulent fruit and the kernel, 
are valuable articles of food, on which account 
they are much cultivated. ‘The peach, nectarine, 
phun, cherry, almond, apricot, prune, damson, 
and bullace are produced by different species of 
this order, and many of them are considerable 
articles of import into India. The bark of inyg- 
dalee yields a gum, which has similar properties 
to gum Arabic; and an astringent substance 
which gives some of the species so much efficien- 
cy in fevers, that their bark has been compared 
in wtility to Peruvian bark. ™ 

(219) AMYGDALUS, a genus of plants, the 
type of the sub-order Amygdalee, comprehending 
the almond, and the peach and nectarine, besiles 
a few bushes, the chief interest of which arises 
from their gay appearance. — Hg! Gye: p. 188. 

(220) AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS, com- 
mon almond. 


{Louz, ARAB. Amygdale dulees, Lat. 
Louzan, MaLay. 

| Baddum, PERS. 

Amendo, Por’. 
Mandel, Rug 
Inghurdi, $ 
Almendra, Jr. 
Parsie vad 
Parsie d#adom-vitteoloo, 
TEL. 7 


Kataping, Bani. 

Waloo luway, Cyne. 
Baddam, Duk 

Amandelin, Dut. | 






Amandes, Ir. 
Mandeln, Grn. 
Buddam, Guz, 
Badam, Hinp. 
Mandorhi, Ir. 
Kateping, dav. Faulkner. 
Var. A. sweet, Var. B. bitter. A native of 
the Himalayas, the Mauritius, Taurus, Caucasus, 
and Ylindoo Kosh ; cultivated in Europe, abun- 
dant in Cashmere. Of this plant, there are two 
varieties of fruit, the sweet and the bitter al- 
monds#f commerce. ‘The swect almond con- 
tains 24 per cent of albumen and 54 per cent of 
fixed oil, the latter forming the principal pro- 
duct of the tree. It 1s colourless, very slightly 
yellow with difficulty congealed, taste sweet, 
smell light, agreeable and resembling that of the 
seeds. In all its properties and uses, it is nearly 
identical with olive oil: and forms the basis of 


| the greater part of the liniments and ointments of 


the Huropean Pharmacopeias. Var. B. The 
bitter almond.—(Kurwa Badam, Beng.) The 
fruit is smaller than that of the preceding varie- 
ty: m every other respect the structure and ap- 
pearance of the trees and fruits seem to corres- 
pond. The taste, composition, and properties 
are however totally different. This leads almost 
nresistibly to the conclusion that there must ex- 


RA 


AMYGDALUS PERSICA. 
ist specific anatomical differences between the 
trecs. It has indeed been asserted, but on very 
inadequate grounds, that the sweet: and bitter 
fruits have been gathered from the same tree. 
Others state that culture will change the bitter 
,to the sweet, as it has changed the sour crab to 
the delicious apple, and the bitter, half poison- 
ous wild potatoe to its present state. On this 
point Lindley observes, that the sweet and bitter 
almond are only varieties of each other, chiefly 
differing in the quantity of prussic acid their 
seeds contain. No opinion is to be treated with 
more respect than that of Lindley on all botani- 
cal matters, but Dr. O’Shaughnessy expresses his 
belief that no prussic acid has. yet been traced in 
the sweet almond. The sweet and bitter kind 
are imported into the northern parts of India 
from Ghoorbund, and into the southern parts 
from the Persian gulf. When the bitter almond 
deprived of its epidermis is subjected to cold 
pressure, it affords a large quantity of thick fixed 
oil, identical with that procured from the sweet 
almond. When the oil cake thus obtained is re- 
duced to powder and distilled with water, a vo- 
latile oil passes over, of golden yellow colour, of 
strong odour of prussic acid, extremely poison- 
ous, and depositing crystals on exposure to the 
air. ‘This oil contains a large quantity of hydro- 
eyanic acid ; the oil combines with alkalics form- 
ing soaps and a denzoate of the base ; acted upon 
by nitric acid it is also oxydized, and the same 
acid produced. It is very soluble in alcohol and 


sulphuric ether.—O’ Shaughnessy, pages 319-20. | 
order of plants, consisting of tropical trees or 


(221) AMYGDALUS PERSICA (Peach tree.) 


Shuft Aloo, Pers : This tree was introduced into | 
abound in fragrant resin. The species are natives 


Kurope from Persia, where the fruit is very fine, 
-and called Kulloo and Kardee-aroo, and Khookh, 
drab. |t 1s also found of fine quality in My- 
ysore and China, and cultivated with success in 
‘Bengal and the Dekhan. The three varieties of 
‘this fruit met with im the Dekhan area large 
‘round white sort, of a delicious flavor ; the’ flat 
}China ; and a small thin-skinned description, 
qnore resembling an apricot in appearance, and 
much harder than the others. The peach is easi- 
dy cultivated by seed or layers. 
@hrow out blossom in the second year, and be ten 
gr twelve feet in height : it requires to be care- 
uly pruned, wintered, and watered. No branch- 
8 Should be allowed to grow on the stem closer 
tan three feet from the ground ; all spurious 
ad misplaced shoots should be rubbed off be- 
e gaining strength to exhaust unnecessarily 
pe juices of the tree ; and all distorted leaves, 
fe work of insects, of parasitic plants,’ mil- 


















‘ fooved from the shell, and in no ways. injured, 
me. required for planting : they should. be sown 


Be cicheen ico spar ant as sou tote 


vent the root fibres from receiving injury. 
the buds around the stem had better be rubbed 





A. seedling will ! 


: : ¥, &c. should be picked off and destroyed.. 
mee kernels of the peach should be carefully 


msmall beds at the commencement of. the rains,, 


AMYRIS HEPTAPHYLLA. 


earth must be taken up with the roots, to pre- 
All 


off by the hand, as far as requisite, and a pro- 


per shape be given to the tree, by cutting out 


all the superfluous spurs and their branches. 
The time for opening the roots of the peach is 
after the close of the rains : then remove the earth 
with care, so as not to injure the roots, for the 
space of three feet round the stem ; pull off all 
the leaves, and cease to water the tree until the 
blossom buds appear ; then cover up the roots 
with good loam mixed with old rotten manure ; 
water freely every third or fourth day, until the 
fruit begins to ripen, when you must be guided 
by circumstances. Itis necessary sometimes to 
thin the fruit, and also to put the peaches in 
bags, as they begin to ripen, otherwise the birds. 
destroy them. In, the Dekhan, peaches first 
come in about February, and with care may be 
continued until the rains commence, after which 
the excess of moisture received by the leaves and 
roots causes the fruit to swell and burst. — Riddell. 
The flowers are purgative, but also narcotic. Dr. 
Christison relates the case of a gentleman who 
was poisoned by taking them in salad as an ape- 
nent. The leaves and kernels on distillation 
yield abundance of prussic acid. The fermented 
fruit gives an excellent brandy, chiefly manufac- 
tured in the United States of America. The 
bark gives a large quantity of gum duning the 
hot season.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 222. 

(222) AMYRIDACEA, dAmyrids, a natural 


shrubs, the leaves, bark, and fruit of which 


of tropical India, Africa, and America. This 
order is remarkable for yielding various fragrant 
resins as Myrrh, Frankincense, and other pro- 
ducts. The Frankincense of India is the pro- 
duce of a species of Boswellia. Olibanum is 
yielded by Boswellia serrata. Myrrh is obtained 
on the Abyssinian coast from the Balsamedendron 
myrrha. £8. Opobalsamum yields the Balm of 
Mecca. Budellium is produced in Africa by J. 
Africanum. American Elemi comes from Jeice 
deicariba. Resin of Courina from J. ambrosica, 
The gum Elemi of commerce is said tc be yield- 
ed by several species of Amyris. (Lindley, Vege- 
table kingdom.)—Engl. Cyc. p, 189. __ . 
(223) AMYRIS COMMIPHORA. This 
tree, grows in India: its wood and resinous juice 
have a strong balsamic smell : its.gum is called 


| Meisakshi, Tel. and Hind. and Myseshkee, Tam. 
— Riddell. ee 

-: (224) AMYRIS HEPTAPHYLLA. Amyrid- 
_acee. Karn-phul, Hinp.—A shrub with alter- 
‘nate pinnate leaves, and small. yellow flowers ; 
‘the leaves when bruised. have the smell of anise. 
'—Riddell. Between the Pegu and Tounghoo 


‘districts the leaves of thie tree, both dry:and in 


Ms are fit for removal, a good sized ball of 'a green state, are a favorite spice to the inhabi- 
OO 


ANABAS. 
tants of that part of the country, where it grows 
plentifully.-—MeClelland. 


(225) ANABAS, (from dvaBalyw, to ascend), 
Feliee, also Pannei-eri, Tam. Palmyra Climber, 
the name given by Cuvier to a genus of 
Acanthopterygious osseous fishes, remarkable 


for the power possessed by the species of living 
for some time oyt of water, and making their 
way on land. ‘This power depends on a struc- 
ture characteristic of the family of which it is the 
type, part of the pharangeals being labyrinthi- 


form; that is to say, divided into a number of 
irregular lamellee, more or Jess numerous, form- 


ing cavities and little cells capable of retaining 
a certain quantity of water. This apparatus is 


so protected that, when the animals are ont of 


their native element, the evaporation of the con- 
tained water takes place very slowly, and the 
gills are kept moist, by means of which remark- 
able provision the fishes of this family are ena- 
bled to leave the rivers and marshes where they 
usually reside, and to travel over land foi consid- 
erable distances, creeping among the herbage or 
along the ground. Although this fact has been 
but recently known to modern naturalists, the 
ancients appear to have been well acquainted 
with it, and Theophrastus has recorded the ext 
istence in India of certain little fishes which leave 
the rivers for a time, and again return to them: 
he doubtless alludes to the dnadas and its allies. 
—Hugl. Cyc. p. 189. The genus Auadas, of 
which there is but one species, the Anabas 
scandens (Perca scandens of Waldorf, Axthias 
testudineus of Bloch), is distinguished by a well- 
marked character, the borders of its opercle, sub- 
opercle, and interopercle being denticulated, 
whilst the preopercle is not so, nor even distinctly 
marginated. The head is round and broad, the 
muzzle is very short and obtuse, the eye placed 
very near its extremity. The month is small, 
and large scales cover the head. he body is 
oblong, compressed centrally and behind. The 
Jateral line is interrupted at its posterior third, 
recommencing a little lower. The tail is some- 
what rounded. The whole body is covered with 
large scales. There is a single dorsal and an 
anal fin, nearly equal in height, and in both the 
spinous rays prevail.—Hngl. Cyc. p.189. In 
colour it appears to vary, being brown or blutish- 
black or dark green, paler beneath and having 
violet fins. In form the individuals are constant 
and reach the length of 6 inches.—Engl. Cyc. 
page 189. This fish inhabits all parts of India 
and the Indian Archipelago, living in marshes 
and .in the back-waters, and feeding on 
aquatic insects, and: Dr. Cantor, observed 
it at Chusan. Respecting its habits there 
has been much discussion. In 1797a Dan- 
ish gentleman, M. Daldorf, communicated an 
account of its habits to the Linnwan Society of 
London, in which he stated that he had observ: 
ed it in the act of ascending palm-trees near 


substitute for gum Arabic. It shag 
lected while the sap is rising. It 


to be guarded against, and is usegeeert 

by the bookbinders, who wash tif | and 3 
solution of it, in order to keep #Mis rc 
ants. 
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ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE. 
marshes, and had taken it at a height of no less 
than 5 feet above the surface of the water, effect- 
ing its movements of ascent by means of its fins 
and tail and the spines of its opercles, in a simi- 
lar manner to that by which it progressed along 
the ground. Another Danish observer, M. John, 
published a similar statement, adding that it is 
called in Ti anquebar by a name which signifies pal- 
mira Tree-Climber. Other European naturalists, 
who have equally observed it in its native countries, 
such as Reinwardt, Leschenault, Hamilton and 
Buchanan, whilst they record its habit of creep- 
ing on the ground and living a long time out of 
water, deny or omit all mention of its power to 
ascend trees but we have frequently seen it climb- 
ing up rough surfaces.—Hngl. Cyc. page 189. 

(226) ANACARDIACHK.H, ANACARDS, 
or Cashew Tribe—are woody plants, abound- 
ing in an acrid resin: the juice is often used 
as a varnish, for which it 1s well adapted in 
consequence of its turning hard and black 
when dry. The extreme acridity of its fumes, 
however, which are apt to produce severe inflam- 
mation in many constitutions, render it dangerous 
to use : the Rhus or Sumac, the Pistacias Mango 
and Anacardium are genera of this order.— 
fag. Cyen 


(227) ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE 
(Linn.) 
Cashew-nut tree, ENG, | Parunkimavah, Mau. 


Cola-Mavah, Tan. 


The-ho-thayet, Burm. 
Higilee Badam,Cajoo, Htp, 


Jidi memidi, ‘TEL. 

This tree, indigenous to tle West Indies, 
grows all over India, Burmah and the Tenasse- 
rim provinces, where, though scarce in the forests 
of Pegu, it is largely cultivated about Phoung- 
vee houses and in groves near towns. It some- 
times grows to a large size, and its wood is dark 
in colour, but not deemed of value in arpentry ; 
it makes the best charcoal for iron smiths. It is 
very ornamental when in leaf, bearing sweet- 
smelling flowers, succeeded by a pea-shaped fruit 
of a yellow and red colour. The nut hangs at the 
end of the fruit outside; and is of a kidney 
shape. The fruit is very acrid and astringent. 
The pericarp of the nut produces a black acrid 
oil, which, owing to its canstic properties, is often 
applied to floors or wooden rafters of houses to 
prevent the attacks of white ants. It requires 
however to be used cautiously. This oil is call- 
ed Cardole, also Cashew Apple oil, and is a 
powerfully vesicating agent. A valuable sub- 
astringent gum is obtained from the trunk of the 
tree, useful as a good varnish, and x 
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ANAMIRTA COCCULUS. ANANAS SATIVUS. 

wholesome, and are used for imparting a flavour | the fruit is white, bivalvie and unilocular; the 
to Madeira Wine. Ground up and mixed with | kernel is oily. They are devoid of smell, of ex- 
cocoa they make a good chocolate. The juice tremely bitter taste, and poisonous in moderate 
which flows from an incision in the body of the | doses. These properties are due to the presence 
tree will stain linen so that it cannot be washed | of a peculiar principle named Picrotoric acid. 
out. The caustic oil of the coats of the nut is | This acid is prepared by making a watery ex- 
applied to warts, corns, ulcers, &e., but it 18 said | tract by acetate of lead ; filter, evaporate to 
that the vapour of the oil when roasting will pro- dryness in a water bath, dissolve in spirit, filter 
duce violent swelling and inflammation. Mar-|a second time, and continue evaporating and 
tius says, “‘ The sympathetic effect of the nut redissolving until the extract is perfectly soluble 
borne about the person upon chronic inflamma-|in alcohol and water. It now consists of pic- 
tions of the eyes, especially when of a scrofulous | rotoxie acid and colouring matter. ‘The latter 
nature, is remarkable.’’ ‘The bark of the tree is may be separated by the careful addition of a 
given internally in infusion in syphilitic swellings | small portion of water; the colouring matter is 
of the joints. Lastly, an edible oil, equal if not | removed, andthe picrotoxic acid remains. The 
superior to olive or almond oil, is procured from | seeds are poisonous to all animals, and even to 
the nuts, and the fresh juice of the flower-stalks vegetables. ‘The general effects produced on the 
is used in lemonade. Wineand vinegar are also! former are nausea, vomiting, tetanic convulsi- 
made of it by fermentation. ‘lhe seeds or nuts | ons, and insensibility ; ten or twelve grains of 
form an article of commerce, and are said to yield | the picrotoxic acid are sufficient to destroy a dog. 
a spirit by distillation, superior to rum or arrack | Marcet proved by experiments that a solution 
and described as a powerful diuretic. The as- prepared with an extract made with the seeds 
tringent juice of the fruit is highly recommend- | have killed a bean plant in twenty-four hours. 
ed as a remedy in dropsical habits.—Lindley. | Cocculus indicus is largely employed in Austra- 
Pereira. Ainsl. Sc. §:c. quoted in Useful Plants. | lia in destroying the parasitic animals which at- 
fiddell, McClelland. M. HE. Jur. Rep. Jaffrey. | tack the skins of sheep. It is also used for 

(228) ANAGALLIS ARVENSIS, or pin- | stupifying fish ; mixed with crumbs of bread and 
pernel, 1s common in Europe and in India dur- | thrown into ponds, the fish which eat the crumbs 
ing the cold season ; is an acrid drastic cathartic | become intoxicated, float on the surface, and are 
once much prescribed in insanity, epilepsy and | easily taken. It is well known that fish thus caught 
dropsy. Wight in his Icones 1205 gives figures | are exceedingly dangerous. It has been said that 
also, of A. cavrulia ; A latifolia. the seeds are often added to beer, which they 

(229) ANAGALLIS INDICA, Primulacer.| render more intoxicating, but the truth of this ac- 
—A flowering plant, a native of Nepal, colour | cusation, has not been confirmed. The only use 
blue, of easy culture and propagated by cuttings, | of the Cocculus indicus in medicine is as an ex- 
In any common soil.— Riddell. ternal application, as a powder or Ointment, to 

(230) ANAMIRTA COCCULUS. (W. § A.) | destroy vermin in the hair, and in the treatment. 
N. O. MENISPERMACEX. Syn. 4. paniculata,| of some cutaneous diseases. A. considerable 
Colebrooke. Menispermum Cocculus L.—M. hete- quantity of ‘ Cocculus indicus” seeds is export- 
roclitum. Roxb. ed from Malabar and Travancore, and shipped 
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from Travancore alone for 1854-55, were up- 
wards of 75 candies. ‘The imports for the En- 
glish market are about 240 tons annually, —. 


The seeds are called Kakmari ke been J in the 
bazars. This is a strong climbing shrub, with the 
hark corky, ash-coloured, and deeply cracked into | glist oe . 
fissures ; leaves roundish, acute, very slightly cor- | O’ Shaughnessy. Mason. Ainst. Simmonds. Lindley. 
date, sometimes truncate at the base, hard, leath- | Sve. Se. quoted in Useful P tants. 
erv, shining, smooth, with five digitate ribs, six (231) ANANAS SATIVUS (Schult.) Nat. 
inches long and as many broad: stalks shorter | Ord. Brometaces. Hexanpria Monocy- 
than the leaves, tumid at both ends; flowers in| NIA. Sex. Svst- 
lateral compound racemes. Drupes two or three, Sen eed ae Aa 
elobose, cotyledons distinct, lmear, oblong, very | Anusie, Tat. 
membranous.—-(Lindley’s Flora Medica. Pp. 41)} The Pine Apple grows profusely in the Malay 
It is a native of Malabar, Travancore, the Circar Peninsula, the Moluccas, the Philippine Islands 
mountains, and the Eastern Islands, is cultivated | and China, and it seems to have been introduced 
in the Botanical Garden of Calcutta and accord- | into India by the Portuguese, but it is now do- 
ing to Dr. Helfer is indigenous in the Tenasse- mesticated, indeed in parts almost wild. The 
rim Provinces, The seeds of this species are well | delicious flavour of the fruit is well known. The 

known in commerce under the name of Cocculus plant sueceeds well in the open air as far North 
indicus, or “ Cogues du Leoant;” they are|as 30°, while in the southern parts of the Penin- 
Toundish, kidney-shaped, enclosed in a blackish | sula of India they form hedges, and will crow 
j brown, dry and wrinkled perisperm, within which ' with little care and in almost any soil, The flav- 
; oor 


ANATIDE. 


our of the fruit is of course greatly heightened by 
cultivation,, being somewhat acrid in its wild 
state. The plants are remarkable for their power of 
existing in the air without contact with the earth, 
and in South America they may be seen in abun- 
dance hanging up in the gardens and dwelling- 
houses, in which situations they will flower pro- 
fusely, perfuming the air with their delicious fra- 
grance. The most important use of the Pine-Ap- 
ple plant undoubtedly consists in the fine white 
fibres yielded by the leaves. ‘These have been 
formed into the most delicate fabrics, as well as 
fishing lines, ropes, &e. Unlike other fibres they 
are not injured by immersion in water—a proper- 
ty much increased by tanning, which method is 
constantly used by the natives. In Malacca and 
Singapore a trade is carried on with China in 
these fibres, which are there used in the manu- 
facture of linen-stufls. Asa substitute for flax 
they are perhaps the most valuable of Indian 
fibres. Dr. Royle states, “ that a patent was 
taken out for the manufacture of thread from the 
Pine-Apple fibre, because, when bleached, it could 
be manufactured the same way as flax. The pro- 


cess of bleaching by destroying the adhesion be- | 


tween the bundles of fibres renders it much finer, 
and. hence enables it to be extended between the 
rolls in the process of spinning.” The Juries 
Reports in the Madras Exhibition of 1855 men- 
tions its fibre as. being fine, white and strong, of 
considerable length, very silky and susceptible of 
heing split into the finest threads : very fine spe- 
eimens of this were exhibited by the Madras 
School of Arts as tow, hackled flax, and refuse 
for making string. Also as_ thread, string, and 
line : clean specimens of the fibre were con- 
tributed from Cocanada, South Arcot, Tanjore, 
Bolarum, and Tranquebar. According to expe- 
riments by Dr. Royle, pine-apple fibre prepared 
at Madras bore 260 lbs., and some froin Singa- 
pore 350 lbs. A rope of the same broke at 57 
ewt. In other experiments a 12-thread rope of 
plantain fibre broke at 864 lbs., and a similar rope 
of Pine-Apple fibre at 924 lbs. Royle. Ainslie. 
quoted in Useful Plants. Jury Kep. Mad. Ex. 
(232) ANANAS STRIATIFOLIA. HxBpon- 
LEAVED PINE APPLE. ‘Thisis a very ornamental 
variety of the pine apple that has been introduced 
from Malacca, into the Tenasserim Provinces.— 
Mason. " 
(233) ANATHERUM, a genus of grasses, 
belonging to the group of which species yield 
fragrant volatile oil. 4. muricatum now Andro- 
pogon, is the Vetian of the French and the KAzs 
khus of the Hindoos. Its fragrant roots are employ- 
ed in making tatties, covers for palanquins, &c. It 


is administered medicinally, and has stimulating | 
A nardus 18 also, on | | 
account of the volatile oil it contains, called | brown colour without, and have flabby pale-co- 
loured flesh, they. will | | 
‘the Sardine (Z. meletia), another Mediterranean 


and diaphoretic qualities. 
Ginger-Grass, or Koobel.—Eng. Cyc. p. 193. 


(234) ANATIDA (Leach), the Duck kind, a | 


group formed by Dr, Leach to include his genera 





'gpecies. frequently 


ANCHOVY. 

formed by the great genus Anas of Lanneus 
[Ducks.]—Jing, Cyc. p. 193. ee Y | 

(235) ANCESTROLOBUS CARNEA (Zoun- 
gali, Burm.) and A. MALLIS. (Yinbya, Burm.) 

‘hese two timber trees, are plentiful in the Pegu 
and Tounghoo forests. | The timber grows very 
tall, but seldom exceeds three feet in girth. 
Wood, dark-brown.—MeClelland. — 

(236) ANCHOR. 

Lungur, ARAB. 

Ancre, FR. 

Anker, GER. 2 
Loolee, Guz. Faulkner. 
A well known heavy hooked iron instrument, for 
fixing a vessel in a road-stead or harbour. — 
Faulkner. The Anchors for the larger sailing 
vessels are wholly imported into India. The 
sheet, anchor, bower, spare, strean., kedye and grap- 
nel, are names given to anchors of various forms 
and sizes. The patent anchors of Mr. Stuard have 
one arm; as also have some of those of Lieute- 
nant Rodgers, who has patented two single armed 
compound anchors, and a third which has two 


Lungur, Pers & HInp. 
Ancora, It. 
Ancla, Sp. 


‘arms. Jlis improvements are perhaps the great- 
est that have been made.—Zomlinson. 


(237) ANCHOVY (Hagraulus, Cuvier), - 

Anchois, Fr. | Acciughe, It. Faulkner. 
A genus of Abdominal Malacopterygious Fishes, 
separated by Baron Cuvier from the Clupe@, or 
Herrings of Linneus. The genus, as at present 
constituted, consists of six or seven species, all 
of diminutive size, and, with the exception of the 
common Anchovy (4. excrasicholus), and a near- 
ly allied species distinguished from it by M. Cu- 
vier (E. meletia), are all inhabitants of the tropi- 
cal seas of India and America. Whether these 
latter wholly agree with the European species in 
the savour and other qualities of the flesh, for 
which it is so highly esteemed, is a doubtful ques- 
tion ; at all events the fishing of the native species 
for export, has never been attempted in America 
or India. The common Anchovy of commerce 1s a 
small fish, not much longer than the middle fin- 
ger, of a bluish-brown colour on the back, and 
silvery-white on the belly. It abounds in the 
Mediterranean along the shores of Spain, Italy, 
and Greece; in the Atlantic, it is found along the 
coasts of Portugal and France, and occasionally 
has been taken off the shores of England and 
Holland, as well as in the Baltic. Considerable 
fisheries of Anchovies are established along the 
coasts of Provence and Catalonia; but the most 

roductive of all is off Gorgona, a small island 
west of Leghorn. If, when the barrels are open, 
the fish. are found to be smal] and firm, round- 
backed, with a silvery-white skin and red flesh, 
and a plump compact form, they are probably. 
the true axichovy ;. if, on the contrary, they taper 
very much towards the tail, or are of a dark 


will probably turn out ta be 


mixed with real anchovies, or 
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ANCHUSA TINCTORIA. 


even sold separately as the genuine fish. The 
true Anchovy, Engraulis encrasicholus of Flem- 
ing (Lycostomus) grow from four to seven 
inches in length. The true Anchovy when bot- 
tled has the head and intestines removed ; but the 
scales and fins, with the exception of the pector- 
als are allowed to remain. The fish is of small 
size, silvery, and rather flat, and the flesh of a 
salmon colour, but increases to a deep beautiful 
pink colour, when it 1s twelve months old. An- 
-chovics are imported into England in barrels in 
brine made with rock-salt, and bottled in England; 
but of 28 samples of bottled Anchovies examined 
by Dr Hassall], in 1852, nearly all were found 
adulterated, with Dutch fish, Sicilian fish, Bole 
Armenian and Venetian red, not a third part 
consisting of tre Gorgona Anchovies. ‘he 
commercial value of “ French fish,” possibly an 
Engrauiis, is about one-half that of the Gorgona 
Anchovy ; that of the “ Sicilian fish,” is at least 
one-third less than the Gorgona Anchovy ; and 
the “ Dutch fish,” also possibly an Exgraulis, is 
likewise of very inferior value, and greatly inferi- 
or as an article of diet : sprats and sardines are 
also sold as real Gorgona Anchovies, but the 
sardine is a white fish.— Hassall. Hng. Cyc. The 
species of Kngraulis at Madras are three in num- 
ber; the Netteli or Teran Goonie, 2. albus, is 
caught in the great nets, in immense numbers and 
by furopeans, highly esteemed for the breakfast 
table ; and one about 6 inches long is very deli- 
cate eating. The Tamil names of the others are 
Pota Netteli and MaperNetteli. (SeeHNGRAULIS.) 
Jerdon. The gna-ping-nai-say, of the Burmese 
coast and ‘Tenasserim provinces, is considered by 
Dr. Morton to be the #. Meletta, or common 
sardine ; but Mr. Mason, has no doubt it is an 
Kneraulis.— Maulkner. Mason. 

(238) ANCHOVY PASTE. Dr. Hassall’s re- 
cent analysis of this substance showed the entire 
samples to be highly and even vividly colored 
with very large quantities of bole Armenian, and 
adulterated also with flour.— Hassall. 

(239) ANCIIOVIES, Essence or. No condi- 
ment is more generally known and esteemed than 
anchovy sauce. 
mans, and was one of the kinds of sauce called 
Garum, which appears to have formed an indis- 
pensable article of seasoning in their most ex- 
pensive and luxyrious dishes. Dr. Hassall found 
the whole of the samples analyzed by him, to be 
adulterated with the ferruginous oxide, bole 
Armenian.— Hassall. Hag. Cyc. 


(240) ANCHUSA “TINCTORIA, Alka- 
net. A native of Europe, the root extensively 
used in dyeing. For this root those of the 


Onosmu echioides, and O. tinctoria have been 
substituted. The Qnosma emodi (Wall.) of the 
- Himalayas | 
| Maha runga from the intensity of its colour. The 

alkanet of Constan¢ 1 


_ ent-order of plants altogether, being the root of 


It was in use among the Ro- ; 


is closely allied to this, and is called 


iople is produced. by a differ- 


ANDROPOGON. 


the Alcanna vera, (Natural order, Salicari«.) Feé. 
— O'Shaughnessy, poge 496. Its red principle 
Alkanct, or Orcanet, occurs in masses of brown 
colour, resinous fracture, melting at a: low heat, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and the fatty oils, which 
assume a red colour, remaining still transparent ; 
less soluble in water, forming blue compounds 
with potash, soda, baryta, and with lime, decom- 
posed by hot sulphuric acid, changed into oxalic 
acid by the nitric acid. The alcoholic solutions 
treated by several metallic re-agents afford some 
beautiful lakes. Orcanet is only employed in 
pharmacy as a colouring matter for ointments 
and pomatums. Its chief use is as a dye stuff, 
and for colouring sugared sweetmeats for confec- 
tioners.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 496. The Anchusa 
plants are annuals and perennials, easily culti- 
vated, and for ornamental purposes, may be 
planted in open borders ; their colours are deep 
blue, and in some cases varied with red and white. 
— Riddell. 

(241) ANDROGRAPHIS. Wieht, in his 
Icons, gives figures of the following species, 
viz. A. Ceylanica, 1560; echioides, 467; 
lobehoides, 1557; Neesiana, 1561 ; paniculata, 
518 ; serpyllifolia 517 ; viscosula, 1559 ; Wight- 
lana, 1558. We notice the following. 

(242) ANDROGRAPHIS PANICULATA 
(Wall.) AcanTHaces®. Syn. Justicia panicu- 
lata, Kowb. Fl. Ind. i. p. 118. 

Kala megh, Benc Kiriatha, MAL. 

Kalupnath, or Muha tita] Creat, Duk. 

(great bitter), Hrnp. Nella, Te. 

hiriat, Tam. 

It is the Cara-caniram of Rheede, and in some 
parts of India it is known as the Vella-Vaymboo. 
A native of dry ground under the shade of trees : 
flowers in the wet and cold seasons. Celebrated 
as a stomachic bitter, and used in cholera and 
dysentery. It is the basis of the celebrated 
‘ Drogue amere,’ a compound of mastio, fran- 
kincense, resin, myrrh, aloes, and creat root, 
steeped in brandy for a month, and _ the tincture 
strained and bottled.— O’ Shanghuessy, page 482, 
It is an annual plant, and according to Ainslie, 
it was originally brought from the Isle of 
France. It is cultivated in Tinnevelly and other 
districts ; and is now found wild in Bengal and 
probably m the Peninsula. It is one of the plants 
from which the Chiretta of the bazars is obtain. 
ed. See Curretra.— Ben. Phar. 310. 

(243) ANDROPOGON CALAMUS ARO.- 
MATICUS is supposed by Dr. Royle to be the ¢a- 
Janus aromaticus of the ancients ; yields a volatile 
oil, erroneously termed oil of spikenard ; the true 
spikenard of the ancients 1s supposed to have been 
x eae from the Nardostachys Jatamansi, a 
plant of the Valerian family. Dr. Royle regards 
this andropogon as the plant which yields the oil 
of Nemaur, known in Southern India as the Roo- 
sa Grass oil, whieh differs but little either in 
appearance or quality from the Lemon grass oil, 
ts used for the same purposes and forms a good 


Ag 


ANDROPOGON ESCULENTUM. 


substitute for the more expensive cajaput oil.— 
O'Shaughnessy. Royle. Jur. Rep. Af, E. 
(244) ANDROPOGON CITRATUM (DC) 
Nat. Ord. GRAMINACES. 
Te OREA or Sweet-rush, 


Ghunda-bela, Hinp, 
Sireku) MAL. 
Camachie-pilloo, Tam. Gnaodho-bena, BENG. 
Kamachie-kussoo, TEL. Sa ha-len, Bure. 


A. schoenanthus, Zinn.—Cymbopogon schcenan- 
thus.— Spreng. This lemon-grass is a native of 
Arabia, but is cultivated in India, in the West In- 
dies, Ceylon, Burmah, Tenasserim, and the Moluc- 
cas. The active principle of the leaves seems 
to reside in the essential oil which they contain, 
anc which is obtained by distillation. This is 
known in commerce as “ Lemon grass oil,” and 
forms an important. article of export from Cey- 
lon, amounting in value to nearly £7,000 annually. 
It may be seen covering all the Kandian Mills, 
and so long as it is young, it is the best possible 
pasture for cattle. This species of grass Is very 
hard, and grows to the height of seven feet or 
even higher, and has a strong but extremely 
yleasant acid taste. It derives its name, from 
ae when crushed, an odour like that of the 
lemon, so strong, that after a time it becomes 
quite heavy and sickening although grateful and 
refreshing at first. It is cultivated all over the 
Tenasserim provinces ; a decoction of the leaves is 
deemed by the people efficacious in cholic. The 
leaves are used in India as a kind of ‘Tea, and 
are decmed tonic and she¢htly stimulant. It 1s 
now cultivated very generally throughout the 
West Indies, in the gardens of the planters, as 
an clegant and powerful aromatic, and was 
doubtless introduced from the Kast. An infu- 
sion of the fragrant leaves, which are bitter and 
aromatic, 18 given to children as an excellent 
stomachic. [tis also diaphoretic. Mixed with 
butter-milk the leaves are used in cases of ring- 
worm ; and the white centre of the succulent 
leaf-culms is used to impart a flavour to curries. 
The oil is of a light straw colour, but becomes 
red if kept long. It is much used in perfumery, 
as the oil of Verbena.—Rowxb. Lindley. Ainsl. 
Stuiumonds. Sc. Mason. Useful Plants. 

(245) ANDROPOGON DIGITALIS, is men- 
tioned by Simmonds, as Kus-kus grass, che oil 
of which, from Ulwar in Rajpootanah, was shown 
m the Exhibition of 1851. 

(246) ANDROPOGON = ESCULENTUM. 
Mr. Mason mentions that several species of an- 
dropogon, as the genus is described by Roxburgh, 
are among the most abundant of the grasses of 
Burmah, and one of these Dr. McClelland des- 
eribes under the name of Andropogun eaculentun, 
or Lemon grass, (Tsablain, Burmese) cultivated 
in small quantity in every village throughout the 
country, and to be had in all the bazars. It 
is a valuable article, and in a dry state might be 
found profitable for export. Mr. Jaffrey mentions 
that A. esculentum, (4. Narthum-pilloo, Tamil) 
3 used in Madras to perfume water ,.which the 






ANDROPOGON MURICATUM. 
people drink, and that a proportionate quanti- 
ty imparts a pleasant flavour to tea. —MeClelland. 
Jaffrey. Mason, | a 
(247) ANDROPOGON IWARANCHUSA 
({oxd.) | 


Iwaran-kusha, BENG. 


Andropogon Iwaranchusa, this Roosa oil, has 
long been supposed to be the celebrated grass 
oil of Nemaur, but Dr. Royle, does not recog- 
nise the correctness of this opinion and refers the 
Nemaur oil to the A. Calamus Aromaticus, It 1s 
probable, however, that the several species furnish 
oils of similar characters... A. Iwaranchusa 1s a 
native of the low hills sffthe base of the Hima- 
layas, and is also founaf at Asseergurh and in 
Malwah, generally. ‘The roots of this fragrant 
erass arc used by the Natives in northern India 
in intermittent fevers. ba habit and taste it is 
similar to the A. citratum. ‘The oil of A. Jwa- 
ranchusa is used as a stimulant internally and 
externally, mach om the:same manner as oil of 
cajeput.—O’ Shaughnessy. 

(248) ANDROPOGQN MARITIMA ¥ (Mar- 
tini ¥) is mentioned by Simmotds as having been 
shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851, under the 
name of Newar oil andl prepared at Agra from 
this species, but it igs probably the following 
plant. —-Stnmonds. i 

(249) ANDROPOGON MARTINI (Roxd.) 

Koobell, Hany. Roussa-prass, Na. 

A fragrant oil is extracted from this species of 
grass known as the Grass Oil of Nemaur. It is 
also known as the ginger-grass oil, It is valua- 
ble as a rubefacient, and is emploved as a substi- 
tute for Cajeput oy]. The grass has a strong aro- 
matic taste, scenting the milk of those animals 
which feed on it. It 1s considered by Dr. Royle 
to be the Sweet Cane of Scripture. It is frequent- 
ly apphed externally in rheumatic affections, be- 
ing obtained by distillation. The scent is very 
fragrant and aromatic, and the colour is a pale 
straw. Much used in perfumery, and medicinally 
as a stimulant and diaphoretic. It has the power 
in amosé remarkable degree of preventing the 
hair of fhe head from falling off after acute dis- 
eases, such as fever, or after confinement or pro- 
longed nursing. . It even restores it after it has 
fallen off. But it must be strong and pure, and 
not that usually sold by perfumers.— Lindley. 
Royle. Pereira. §c. quoted in Useful Plants. 
(250) ANDROPOGON (ANATHERUM) 
MURICATUM. 

Cuseus-grass ENG, 

Vette-vayr, ‘Tam. 

Cooroo-vayroo, or Kussa- 

voo, TEL. 

The Anatherum (Andropogon) Muri catum, a 
scented grass, grows naturally all over India. and 
the roots of which are much employed by the 
European residents, as well as by the Natives 
for the manufacture of fans and thinly worke | 
into bamboo frames, as screens, which, when 
damped with water, are employed for the purpose 


Khus-kus, Bena. 
Bena-useer, H1np, 
Pan-yen, Burm. 
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ANVOPILUM GRAV EOLIENS, 


of cooling the heated atmosphere mm dwelling- 
houses during the hot winds. ‘These are known 
asthe Khuskhus tatties. An Atr or perfumed oil 
from this grass was shown at the Mxhibition of 
1851. 
Burmese, cultivate little bunches for its fragrant 
roots. An infusion of the root is used medicinal- 
ly asa gentle stimulant, and a erateful drink in 
feverish cases. ‘The roots reduced to powder are 
elven In bilious affections, and mixed with milk 
and applied externally, as cooling applications to 
the skin when irritated. ‘They are fragrant, and 
aromatic to the taste, and contain. a volatile oil, 
which is Imported into England for perfumery. 
An omtiment prepared with the oil has been em- 
ployed in removing pediculi from the hair. A 
weak infusion is frequently given in cases of gout 
and rheumatism.—Aivsl. Roxb. Pereira. Se, 
yuoted in Useful Plants. Jur. ley. Madras Ke- 
hibition, Mason, 

(201) ANEMONE, Winp-Frowrr: a OETIIS 
of plants belonging to the natural order Ranun- 
culacie, and consists of lowly herbs, ustially 
perennials, with white or purple, or searlet& or 
even yellow blossoms, and which are steeceded 
bv a cluster of grains, each terminated by a lone, 
silky, feathery tail. On this account they are cul- 
tivated as ornamental flowering plants, but the 
Anemones possess, in common with others of the 
order, an acrid property. In cultivating them, in 
{ndia, Dr. Riddell. remarks that they require a 
strong rich loan soil, at least afoot) and a half 
in depth, and well mixed with old decayed vege- 
table manure, so. that it may retain a meoderate 
share of moisture. If not erown in beds, they 
must be in pots of a large size, and this will no 
doubt be found the best method of culture, ena- 
bling advantage to be taken of situation or such 
other cireumstances as may be destrable. The 
plants should oceasionally have the earth loosen- 
ed around the roots, and) the stenrs earthed up, 
taking care that the crowns af the tubers are 
never exposed, otherwise they will be seriously 
nyured ; they should be grown or kept only in 
uch spots as may benefit by the iornine and 
veums sun. In the selection of roots, choose 
ale & moderate SAC and form, without any 
: nthe centre: when fresh, the roots. are 
*xceeding]y brittle.— Riddell. hing. Cyc.—Ane- 
wone plsatilla, aad nemorosa aye deseribed by 
Fee, Lindley, and others, as exccedingly acrid and 
Orrosive. duewone cernna, according to Siebold, 
Sl high repute amone the Chinese as a tonic 
utter, wider the name of Hak-too-woo.— 
) Shaughnessy, page ] OQ. 
A (252) ANETHUM Gt CAVEOLENS. Dill 
pater isa commonly used earminative for the 
bict of flatulence, flatulent colic, and the hic- 
* of Infants ; and may be advantageously 
moimed with a few erains of Magnesia or 
ea i el ea. 

Seeds are constantly for sale in 


A} 






In Burmah, the Karens, as well as the | 








ANGELY OR ANGILICA, 


the hazars. This plant. is the aneethon of Dios- 
corides ; and of Matthew’s gospel, rendered in the 
received version auise. The Burmese do not 
distinguish it from earraway.—-Ifason. The Ha- 
keems of Northern India believe the use of Di] 
sced promotes the secretion of milk, and they 
are given in flatuleney.-~Honigberger. Useful 
Plants. 
(253) ANETHUM PANMORT. 
ciliin Panmorinu. 
Sonf, Panmuhbori, Henn, 

A native of various parts of India. Root white, 
nearly fusiform, and almost sumple. Used in 
fndia as an aromatic in food and in medicine.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 360. 

(254) ANE THUM SOWA (Rowd.) Nat. Ord. 
APIACEAE. 

Sowa Dill, or Bishop weed, 

ENG. 


Syn. ani- 


Sova, Hixn, 


. Sowa, Shuta-pooshda, Hanp. 
Satha-kooppa, ‘Tan, Shatha-kKooppa, Ten, 
Saddapa, Tin. | Soulpha, Brena, 
Shubit, ARAB, | Ao graveolens, Wat, 


This plant grows in’ Beneul and is cultivat- 
edn the Peninsula, Burmah Se. Fruit: aromatic 
and carminative and used by the natives in their 
enpies and for medicinal purposes, especially to 
reheve flatulence and colie. The best form’ for 
adults is probably that of a few ilrops of the es- 
sential oll on sugar, or dissolved in spint. By 
distillation the fruits of this and the next species 
vield a pale yellow volatile oil, “Dy or. SS]; 
soluble in aleohol, ether, and in 1-44 parts of 
water. —O'Shienghuessy, paye 366, Bruised and 
boiled in water and mixed with the roots. the seeds 
are apphed externally ino rhenmatie and other 
swellings of the joints. The leaves apphed warn 
and moistened with a littl: oil are said to hasten 
suppuration.— Usefil Plants, 

(255) ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA, 7. offi- 
cinalis, North of Europe in watery places. Root 
large, fleshy, branched, resinous, abounds in essen- 
taal oil. = The root is fragant, pungent, bitterish 
sweet at first, leaving a glowing sensation in 
the mouth, aud exciting salivation. A good 
aromatic tonic; candied with sugar it is used in 
Murope m chronie eolds, aud as a diaphoretie ; 
Insvets destroy it very speedily.— O'Shaughnessy, 
page 361. Asa flowering plant in India. it re- 
quires te be raised) annually from seed, should 
be sown in a well prepared bed and thinned, 
when 2 inches high, to 1 foot or 18 inches apart. 

(256) ANCIEONE ~GRANDIFLORA,— 
Commonly called Indian Larkspur, a flowering 
plant, very useful for flower borders ; easily pro- 
pagated by cuttings, crowing in almost any situa- 
tion, and constantly in flower; color blue.— 
Riddel?, | 

(257) ANGELY, ok ANGILICA, according 
to Edye, the Malavaliam and Tamil name of a 
tree which grows to two and a half and three fect 
in diameter, and from fifty to sixty feet high. It 
is described by Edye, as used for large canoes 
and snake-hoats, and, if kept oiled, is very dura- 


ANITSEED. 


ble. Adso, as used for planks, for uative vessels, 
ia consequence of its being very tough, and well 
titted to hold the yarns where the planks are 
sewed together, which is the case with all the flat 
bottomed boats on the coast, where there isa 
surf on the beach, as at Madras, for the massula 
soat; at Mangalore and Calicut, for the manchec 
boats, &e. sand many of the pattamahs are fasten- 
ed by paddings of coir on the joints of the planks 
xe.— hilye, Malabar au Canara, ! 
(258) ANGUSTURA, Cuspartan Bark. A 
valuable tonic obtained from the stem and bran- 
ches of the Galipea Cusparia. At breaks with 
» short and resinous fracture, is covered with an 
ash-coloured epidermis, is internally smooth, 
and of a dull brownish-vellow colour. [ts odour 
is rather nanseous and fishy, and has a strong 
bitter flavour, accompanied by a peculiar and 
somewhat aromatic pungeney.* The plant as) 
found in the warmer parts of South America, 
especially in the uetghbourhood of Angostiura 
in Columbia. — Melhucr. O'Shaughnessy. | 
(259) ANIME, GUM. 'Phis gum-resin ts 
of a pale brownish colour, and is met with in, 
commerce partiv ine translucent and somewhat | 
unctuous grains or tears, and partly in large 
brittle masses. The connnereial article is doubt- 
less the prodnet of three trees, the American 
(ium Anime or Courbaril Locust tree, the |! 
“ Wymenaa Courbaril,”” also the Vateria in- 
dica or Gum Copal tree, and the Vo Roxburghu, | 
which vields almost a preeisely similar res. — For 
ordinary purposes, these may be used indifferently ; 
but Gaui Anime is) distinguished from copal 
(Tind. Chandroos), to which it has a great re- 
semblance, in being readily soluble in alehol, 
and softening in the mouth. Mr. Mason men- 
tions that the Courbaril locust tree has been in- 
trodueed from South Amerie mito the Tonassernn 
Provinees and is easily propagated ; the Vateria 
indica is a native of the Pemmsula of India, and 
V. Roxburghti of the Tenassertn Provinces. Guin 
Anime is extensively used in’ the composition 
of varnishes, but in countries where it occurs in- 


digenously, for flambeaux and tapers. It 1s 
a product when the tree is ina’ sickly state. It 


is yellowish, transparent, hard and friable ; occurs | 
in irrceular fragments with brilliant and) smooth | 
fracture : it softens in the mouth and the true 
Anbne is more soluble in aleohol than copal 
to which it has a great resemblance. —dAlason. 
O'Shaughnessy, Faulkner. 

(260) ANTSIED. 

Aneesou, ARAL, 

Kadis-manis, Tart. 

Anys, Dur, 

Sonf, Dux. 

Graines @ Anis, Br. 

Anis, GER, 

Anisu, Guz. 

Anise, Hin. 


| 

Anise, It. | 
Aniseed, the secds of an umbeliferous plant, 
Pimpinella anisum, grows in) China, Europe, 
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Manefi, Adis-manis, Jay. 
Anisum, Lar. 
Jeeracmanis, Matay. 
Razyean-i-roomie, Pens, 
Anis, Porn, 
Sataphuspha, Saws. 
Sumbu, ‘Tam, 

Sunpu, TEL 
‘I'sa-moun-tsa- bah, Burn. 


i 


fromthem, and for their aromatic taste. 


ANISOMELES MALABARICA. 
Keypt, Persia and India. Lt 1s usually sown 1 
a light soil alter the rains, and allowed to remain 
where sown, thinning out the weaker plants. It is 
an aromatic, sweetish warn tasted seed: is a 
article of the materia imedica, and 1s also usec 
by confectioners and by the native physicians. 
It has the same virtues as carraway seed. 
The kinds met with in Bombay are the English 
and Persian.-Fualkaer. Riddell. Mason, dng. Cyc. 
(261) ANISH, STAR. Frowrrimn ANISEED. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Skin, JAPAN, 
Badinna-khotai, Pens. 
Anascepuo, PAM. 


Baden khatai, ARAB, 
Pa-co li-huei-laiam, Cin 
aAuas phool, Duk. 
Badian, Jitnp. 


Stay Anise: Badian-i-khutai or Chinese 
Anise, is the fruit of the L/iciuin anisatian, 
a small tree which erows in China, Japan and 


the Philiphines, and the name of Star is ap- 


plied to them from the manner im which they 
erow, the pods being in small clusters jomed 
together at one end, and diverging in five rays. 
They are prized for the volatile oil obtamed 
The 
barks have a more aromatic flavor than the 
seeds, but they are not so sweet. In China, 
their most common use is to season sweet dishes: 
In Japan they are placed on the tombs of friends 
and presented as offerings in the temples. “Phey 
are chiclly exported direct. to India, Hmetand, and 
the north of Europe, at the average value of 8) 
dollars per pieul. In 1850, 695 piculs were 
exported from Canton, valued at 8,200 Spanish 
dollars. In India they are inuch used in seasoning 
curries and flavouring native dishes, and large 
quantities are used in Europe in. the preparation 
of liqueurs, 3,000 pieals of Anise are exported 
annually from Cambodia, and, in 18-8, 81 piculs 
of oil of Aniseed, valued at 11,900) dollars, were 
exported from Canton. MVorrison,  Stunuonds. 
Faulkner. O Shanyhuessy, Lv preparing a spirit of 
Anise, the Star Anise, may be used instead of 
common Anisc— Beng. Phar. p. 412. 

(262) ANISOCIULUS CARNOSU A Fa//) 
Nat. Ord. Lampace. DipyNaMLA GYMNOSPER- 


M T A e RY, aa ° Syst. 
Thiek-leaved Lavender, Ene. | Litakee.pungenie, Dux. 
Karpoorawullie, ‘Tam, Kautoo-kunka, Man. 


jxurroowehloo, TEL, 

A small plant, growing in the clefts of rocks 
among mountains in the Northern Cirears, Ma- 
labar and Mysore. The fresh juice squeezed 
from the leaves of this plant and nuxed with 
sugar and gingely oil, is used as a cooling lint- 
ment for the head. Leaves and stems are given 
in infusion to children in coughs and colds. The 
plant also yields a volatile oil.—dins?. Stheede. 
Sc. quoted in Useful Plants. Wieht also figures 
A. albidum, A. dysophylloides, A purpurewn, 
A. suffraticosum. | 

(263) ANISOMELES MALABARICA. (Ma- 
labar Cat Mint.) on 

Pemayrntie, Tam. Bootan kooshum, Saws. 

Moga beerakoo, ‘TEL. ee 

Syn. Ajuga fraticosa, Rod. £7. Ind. iit. p. t. 
fy 


ANNELIDA. 


Nepceta malabarica, Ainslie, vol. i. p. 294, grows | makes no mention of them, and they do not 
° nN] % 7 ‘é : ie : e e : * 
in the East Indies, the Isle of Frauce, and is very | pear to have been used in medicine in 


common in Travancore. Ague patients are made 

to inhale the vapour arising from an infusion of 
this plant ; this causes copious sweating. The 

leaves are bitter, astringent, and somewhat aro- 

matic ; they are given in infusion in the latter 

stages of dysentery, and in intermitting fevers to 

the quantity of an ounce and a half twice daily 

(dinslic.) The juice expressed from the slight- 

ly warmed leaves is prescribed for children in 

fever, from dentition. ‘The entire plant is deem- 

ed emmenagogne inthe West Indies. —-O’ Shaugh- 

nessy, paye 482. Wight gives also a figure of; 
A. ovata. 

(264) ANNELIDA (Cuvier), an extensive 
division or class of animals, established by imo- 
der naturalists partly at the expense of Linnie- 
us’s heterogeneous class of Worms (Vertes). 
It was Baron Cuvier who, in 1$02, first proposed 
to distinguish the Annelida as a class, chiefly on 
account of ther blood being of a red colour, as 
mn the leech, and cireulating by means of a double 
system of ecompheated blood-vessels.. The name 
is derived from the Latin word annulus, a-ring, 
because the animals arranged under this division 
ways have their bodies formed of a great aun- 
ver of small rings, as in the carth-worm. Their 
‘xternal covering, or skin, is soft and pliable ; 
uu their bodics, having no bony skeleton, are 
oft and in general more or less of a cylindrical 
orm. = "The Axuelida are for the most part. ovi- 
varous, but the leeches and carth-worms deposit 
vhat are termed capsules, or membranous co- 
‘oons, Contamme many embrvo young. There 
s little variety in their mode of life. Some live 
n fresh and others in salt water ; and others, 
ike the Hair-worm (Gordius), are amphibious. 
ome species construct tubes in the interior of | 
tones, or in shells, which they perforate, or in 
nadrepores. Some species again form calearc- 
us cases, or cement around them various foreien 
ubstances, particularly sand. The — sedentary 
pecies are timid, and when taken from. their re- 
reats can neither escape nor defend themselves. 
he Errantia, onthe other hand, are frequently 
cry nimble, and ean defend themselves well by 
‘cans of their bristles. The principal family of 
ms order is the Hirudinide, which comprehends 
ot only the leeches properly so called, which 
ve by sticking the blood of various animals, but 
Iso includes many other worms which derive 
lelr nourishment in a totally different way, and 
resent corresponding differences in organisation. 
he affinities between the leeches and some of the 
ctiferous Annelidans, as various species of Nereis, 
umbricus, Planaria, Sc. ave so close that they 
ardly adinit of being arranged in separate 
rders, and others of the Leech tribe may even 
¢ confounded with some species of Lerneve or 
Pizoe. ‘The ancients appear to have only known 
he most common species of Leeches. Aristotle 


ANONACE.E. 

ape 
the 
time of Hippocrates. Pliny deseribes them very 
clearly under the name of /irudines and Sangui- 
suger, aud distinguishes two species. The Sea 
Leech is distinctly mentioned by Belon, Rondelet, 
and by all the writers on natural history since 
the revival of letters. More recently, Linnmus 
increased our knowledge of the number of species, 
of which he describes civht in the 12th edition 
of the ‘Systema Nature.’ Muller afterwards 
discovered five or six others, so that Gmelin, in 
Ins edition of the ‘ Systema Nature,’ enunerat- 
ed fourteen species. Since then, Shaw, Leach, 
Dutrochet, Savieny, Milne-Edwards, and others, 


have found many more, and the introduction of 


new zoological methods, has caused a necessity 
for arranging these various specics in different 
genera. ‘The True Leeches are all destitute of 
branchie or special organs of respiration ; and 
this finetion has been supposed to be effected by 
means of the skin generally, but AM. Milne-Kd- 
wards has recently stated (as was before observ- 
ed by Cuvier) that “ there exists in these Anneli- 
die a series of small membranous sacs, each of 
which communicates externally by a minute 
orifice sittated on the ventral aspeet of the body : 
these sacs derive from the numerous vessels 
which ramify upon their parictes a considerable 
quantity of blood ; watcr penctrates into the or- 
gans, and seems to subserve a true respiratory 
purpose.” But though the species of the 
family Ldiradinide ave not provided with distinet 
branchim, these organs are found in the genus 
which is generally associated with the True 
leeches. In Sanguisuga, Sav., Jatrobdetla, Vlain., 
the anterior sucker has its upper lip divided into 
several segments. Its aperture 1s transverse, 
and it contains three jaws, cach of which is 
armed on its edge with two ranges of very fine 
teeth, which cnable these leeches to penctrate 
through the skin without making any dangerous 
wound, This genus contains the true Medicinal 
Leeches, eight species of which have been 


enumerated : the inost common is the Sangusuga 


medicinalis, Hirudo medicinalis, Linn : which is 
a native of all the stagnant fresh waters. —Hug. 
Cyc. page 212. See Lexcu. 

(265) ANOLA, Hixp. Fruits of Emblica of- 
ficinalis, roundish, blackish, grey, very wrinkled, 
obscurely six-sided ; nut. threc-cclled, each shell 
with two shining seeds.— O'Shaughnessy. 

(266) ANOMATHECA CRUENTA. — Zrida- 
cuw.~-\ pretty flowering plant, showy when 
planted ina bed by itsclf, producing abundance 
of blossom of red and lilac colours, cultivated 
casily from seed.-— Liddell, 

(267) ANONACK/, Anonaps, the Cus- 
TARD-APPLE-!'RIBE, a natural order of plants 
consisting of tropical or subtropical trees and 
bushes, that usually abound in a powerful aroma- 
tic secretion, Which renders the flowers of some 
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ANONA SQUAALOS.. 

highly fragrant, the leaves of others a grateful 
perfume, and the dried fruits of many 80 lughly 
aromatic as to vie with the spices of commerce ; 
among these last is the Mthiopian Pepper of the 
shops, which is vielded by the fruit of Uearia 
aromeaica. Of others of this order, the fruit is 
succulent and abounds in a delicate Juice, which 
renders it a pleasant article of food. Under the 
vame of Sour-sop, Sweet. sop, and Custard- Apple, 
many kinds are cultivated in the Mast and West 
Indies and South America. Finally, the bark of 
some separates readily into fibres which make ex- 
ecllent eordage : alarge tree, ealled in Brazil Pin- 
daiba, and by botanists Xylopra sericea, is advan- 
tageously employed for this purpose. - ~tag. Cyc. 
page 2 V4. 

(268) ANONA CH ERIMOLID A.A) succn- 
lent. fruit of a dark purple colour contaimime a 
soft sweet inueilage, and is much esteemed: by the 
Peruvians. --- Riddell, 

(269) ANONA MU RICATA. Sour Sor. ‘Plis 
fruit, resembling the custard apple, is sometimes 
cultivated by Europeans in the ‘Tenasserim: pro- 
vinces.-—.Masou.  Vhis fruit {ree grows also m 
Jndia but it is a native of the West Indies. Ut 
erows LO about the same size as the Bullock’s 
Tleart. ‘The fruit is of a greenish colour when 
ripe, and has a rough thorny appearanec: the 
flavour is very peculiar, differimg from the other 
species of the Anonacer : the scent resembles that 
of black currants ; the sceds are similar to those 
of the custard-apple. The fruit ripens in Mareh ; 
and in the West Endies is considered very cooling 
in fevers. It bears only once a year. The wood 
1s iaufertor. -— Riddell, AM. ky. JULES Reports. 

(270) ANONA REPICU LES. BuLLock s 
TEAR. 

Ran-Phal, inp. 
Rama Seta marum, ‘Pad. 


his fruit tree grows to a large size. The fruit ts 
sy called from its fancied resemblance to the 
heart of the animal. The colour is a dark brown- 
ish red. When ripe, if 1s a soft, sweetish, pulpy | 
fruit, but has not the fine flavor of the custard 
apple. It is ripe from November to June, but | 
not much esteemed by Muropeans.— Riddell,  \t 
‘5 found in native gardens in India and Burmah. 
—_ Mason. Wo B. Juries Reports. Crawford, Dict, 
(271) ANONA SQUAMOSA (Luu) Nat. 
Ord. ANONACE.E. 
Custard apple, Ena. 
Attha marun, Man. 
Seeta phul, Dux. 


Nona, MEALA XY. 


Ata, Bena. 

Ame-sa, BURM. 

Sri-kuya, MALAY. 

This species, as well as the «A. reticulata, (Swect- 
sop, Or Bullock’s-heart,) and the A. muricata, 
(Sour-sop,) has long been naturalized inthe East 
Tndies. The fruit’ is delicious to the taste, and 
on occasions of famine, has literally proved the 
staff of life to the natives. This fruit. was culti- 
vated in the Burmese time to a great extent, and 
with much success, on the slopes of the hills 
about Prome on both sides of the river. Since 
our occupation of the country, the plantations 








ANT. 
have fallen into neglect, aud although supplies of 
the fruit are still furnished, yet these are 30 to a 
much more limited extent, and as the plants now 
receive no eare, the fruit will soon become scarce. 
This and similar sub-acid fruits form a consider- 
able article of food to the Burmese, to whom . 
they serve asa substitute for flesh-meat, bemg 
eaten with rice as an ordinary article of their dai- 
ly provisions. an MeClelaud. tis very veneral- 
ly cultivated all over India, and grows wild in 
many parts of the Dekhan. ‘The tree when cul- 
tivated and pruned, during the hot season, pro- 
duces fruit. afterwards of double the usual size. 
Dr. Royle says that the leaves of this plant have 
a heavy disagreeable odour, and the seeds con- 
tain a highly acrid principle fatal to imscets, on 
which account the natives of India use them 


powdered and mixed with the flour of gram 
(Cicer arietinum) for washing the hair.” A few 


leaves and some seeds put into a bed infested 
with bugs dispel these pests inmedisately.-»- 
Royle. Gibson. Se. quoted in Useful Plants, Me- 
CleHaud. Riddell, Crawford. 
(272) ANT. 
Cheonti, Hinp Irmboo, ‘Tam. 9 Chima, Tern. 

The Ants (Formica), are well, known insects, 
which have attracted attention from the earliest. 
ages, on account of the singular economy and ex- 
traordinary industry, mauifested by the different 
species. Dr. Jerdon has) given the following ca- 
talogue of the species found im Southern Juda, 
whieh he arranges according to St. Fargeau, 
who, in the Ist volume on the Hymenoptercs 
in the Suites a Buffon divides the ants into four 
tribes, viz. :—Ist Tribe, Les Myrmicites, females 
with a sting. Tst segment of abdomen of 2 knots. 
This ineludes the following geucra. Ist Crypto- 
cerus. 2d Atta. 38d Ocodoma, differing trom 
Atta in its larger head, and the presence of 
spines. Sth Eeiton. oth Myrinica.—-2d T rib& Les 
Ponerites, females with sting. Ist segment of 
abdomen of one knot only. 1t includes the gene- 
ra Odontomachus and Ponera.—3d Tribe, Les 
Formicites, females without a sting. Ist seg- 
ment of the abdomen of one knot only, and it 
contains the genera Polyergus ad Lorimoca.--- 
Many of ow Indian Ants cannot be well referred 
to any of these genera, but as it is probable that 
some new genera have been formed by recent 
writers, Dr. Jerdon in general contents himself 
with referring most of his specics to one or other 
of those here characterized, and the following 
are his own remarks. * Following the arrange- 
ment of St. Fargeau, we have first the tribe of 
Myrmicides and the first genus mentioned by 
him, Cryptocerus, being American exclusively, we 
come to the genus Alla of Latreille, from which 
St. Fargeau_ has separated Ocoduma, the chief 
distinction being the spines which exist either on 
the head or thorax of the latter, which moroevet 
is said to have the head of variable size, whilst 
in Atta it is said to be usually not of a large size. 


ANT. 
We have in India species belonging apparently 
to both groups which [ shall vow endeaye sur to 
describe. 

(273) “ Trap, Myrurcipes. Gen. -dtfa. 1 
possess 6 species of Ants, all of small size, 
Which appear to belong to this genus, having a 
sting, two knots in ae first segment of the 
a bdoier: anteune not concealed in a eleft, | 
thorax without spines, and short palpi. 

(274) “dela mmuta new species. Worker harely 
1-12th of an inch long, he; ad oblong, EVES minute, 
advanced ; thorax narrow: abdominal pedicles lone, 
harrow, thie first much more raised than the Jd ; 
antenne gradially thickening, ofa rufous colour, 
with the : alidonien SOULeEW hak es or fuscous 
Female about 2d of an inch lone, similar in ae 
to the Worker , abdomen lareer proportionally, 
and head smaller. This minute species makes a 
femporary nest im various situations, in an ne 
hox, between the back of a book and its leaves 
ever amone the loose pages of a book, in an | 
empty shell, &c. &e. Nothing used mn Its 
construction, a shelter from the light merely | 
being sought for. It is perhaps not very uu- 
merous in tndividuals, one wineless female 
generally found in the nest. 
in the Carnatic and most of India, but) | have 
not seen it om Malabar. 14 appears to prefer 
dead antinal matter to saccharine. or vegetable 
ae 

(275) * Alta destructor, new species, 


is 


Is 


Itais ve ry conmmon 


Worker 


about 1-LOth of an inch long, head oblong, uot so | 


long in proportion as in the Jast; eves small, 
move medial than in the last, Aik nme short ; 
thorax narrow, shehtly erooved, abdominal pe- 
dicles Jong, narrow, first hivher than the second, 
abdomen oval: ealGur Futons: abdomen wlossy 
brown. | have not see nthe female. The Vv live 
m hole ‘stn the eround, or in walls, &e.. and are 
preter 


ver® numerous in individuals. They 


aniinal to vegclable substances, destroving dead 
mseets, bird seine &e. §e., but also feed ereedi- ; 


ly on sugar. The ‘Ware common in all parts of 
India, and often prove very troublesome and 
destructive to the natur alist. 

(276) ° Atta domicola, new specics. Worker 
and 1-6th ofan inch lone, , head o bloug ; eves 
moderate size, medial ; ante ne rather long, } jaws 
Strongly 4 toothed, thorax very slightly notched, 
abdominal pedicles narrow, first much raised, 
second slightly so, shdoinen ovate, legs longish, 
head, thorax, and legs, deep red brown, abelonen 
blackish. ‘This species of Ant does not seem to 
be common. I have only hitherto procured it 
‘tt Nellore in a hole in a house, and [ only saw 
ope kind of individual. 

(277) “Atta rufa, new species. Worker 1-8th to 
1-6th of an inch long, head short, oblong ; eyes 
rather small, medial» antennie rather short, with 
the two last joints much enlarged ; jaws linear 
oblong, strongly toothed ; thorax dlightle 2 vTOOV- 
a ed, first abdominal pedicle Jengthened, narrow in 
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oe wide behind and much raise d, second 
broader, not so high—-of an uniform elossy 
rufous colour, with the end of the abdomen some- 
what darker. Warrior variable. about ath inch 
lone, head large, very square, slightly notched 
Schad: smooth ; eyes. advanced, lateral ; jaws 
oblony. quite entire, blunt ; re short, i 
wise as in the ordinary Worker. Female about. 
7-24th of an inch long, head small, diamond 
shaped, eves ve ry large, 3 laree oeclli on the top 
of the Wet | antenme vod ecniculate, short; all 
the joints nearly equal; thorax. thick in front, 
depressed be hind, tbdomen Jone; oval wines 
reach ce | eae ne Ps Ant is the ripe 
one of the trae Atta that has two kinds o 
) neuter individuals, and in its form and aie 
habits it approaches much to the next venus, 
Ocodoma : but it wants the s spines on the 
thorax | have referred it to Atta. It voy 
common iy Malabar, but is also found in. the 
Carnatic: it ‘nial In holes under ground, 
about eravel walks, mud walls, and often appears 
hin houses, comme through a hole or crevice in 
“the floor, or wall From a colony of then, 
3 now and then, vast ummbers of the winved 
‘femaies cand males) issue forth just before sun- 
set attended’ as faras the window by swarms of 
the neuters of both kinds. — [ts favorite food 1s 
dead inseets and other matter, but it also earries 
off seeds like the Oeodoma, chatl, &e &e. It 
slings very severe Nv, leaving a burning pain that 
lasts for several ree 
275) ° dla dissimilis, new species. About. 
[-10thofan inch lone, head oblong, rounded ; eves 
moderate, antemue sudi lenly thickening at the last 
joit, thorax very slightly evooved,. abdominal 
pedicles narrow above, both « equally raised, first 
rather more conte a an the second; abdomen 
‘Tone oval, colour blackish throughout. 1 have 
“only | this Ant ino small) numbers on trees 
in hy alabar. 
(219) Ala floricola, new species. Worker not 
| L-17th ineh long ; > head oblong square ; eyes small, 
advanced: jaws linear spotted, anteunse very short, 
last joint suddenly emarecd ; thorax very slightly 
erooved, abdominal pedicles about equal, narrow, 
thorax and legs flav 





as 


Is 


Is 


Ot eee 


rused, abdomen lone oval ; 
rufous, head and abdomen lossy dark eae: ] 
have obtained this ve ry small Aut, of which I 
have only seen one kind of individual, mm small 
numbers on flowers and leaves at Tellicher ry, and 
it appears to feed solely on vegetable secretions. 
(28"') © Gen. Ocodoma. We now come to a sct of 
Ants extremely numerous over all India, and com- 
prising several species very nearly alike and proba- 
bly confounded together by those who have not 
xamuned them thoroughly: Almost all the spe- 
cies that { have seen have two kinds of neuters, 
one of them of very large size compared with the 
ordinary Workers, and “which are usually called 
Wartiors. Some points in the history of the eco- | 
nomy of these Ants have caused much interest / 


in a gs | a a 
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among naturalisis at home with regard to the 
food of these little creatures. The chief distine- 
tion of Ocodoma from da consists in the former 
having some sinall spines on the thorax. 

(281) “Qeodoma matlabarica, new specics, Worker 
Ath ofan inch long, head oval, eves modcrate, Jaws 
rounded: triangular, pointed, and finely serrated ; 
antenne long aud slender ; thorax doubly nplelic 
ed and with some small tubercles espe elally two 
in the usual situation of the thoracic spines ; first 
abdominal pedicle small and conic, second large, 
rounded ; head, thorax and. lees, rufous, a hilo: 
men blackish; lees Jone. Warrior 4th of an 
inch long ; head enormous, rugose, striated, decp- 
ly notched behind ; eves munute, advanced, later- 
al; jaws s triangular bhintly toothed, and with an 
appendage at their by; ise; thorax very rough, tur 
bereled, with two minute rudine matary SPINes 5 
first sail pedicle sinall, narrow, barely 
raised ; second large, broad, raised, rounded : - ate 
tenn short; antenne, lees, and abdonipal ped- 
icles rufous, the rest of the body blackish. 'Phis 
species of Ant appears to form a link between the 
two Genera d/a@ and Ocodoma, as shown by the 
rudimentary state of the thoracic spines. — EL have 
found it chiefly about houses, it runs rapidly, 
lives both on insects and other animal matter, 
and on sugar, bread, &. At first. sight [ mis- 
took it for a small specics of Forunca, mentioned 
hereafter, formica vagans. 

(282) * Ocodoma provcidens. (Sykes)? Worker 
about Ith of an inch long; head somewhat orate, 
bulging shehtly at the sides, and narrowed behind, 
notched posteriorly and with {wo poits, rough 
aud granulous ; eves moderate, ceutral, thorax 
slightly g evooved with two sinall spines on its pos- 
terior aneles ; first abdominal pedicle poited, 
second longer, broader and rounded; Warrior 
with jaws pomted and linely toothed ; thorax very 
rough ; length & ineh, head large, otherwise 
similar. [am by no means certain aif this be Co- 
lonel Sykes’ species or not, and, mideed, without 
actual comparison, it would be very ditheult to 
decide, so similar are the eencral features of these 
small Ants, of which [ possess four very closely 
allied species from Southern facia, sud have only 
eollected these from two or its localities, 
that many other allied species may still exist. 
The habits and manners of all are ve ry stuniar. 
They hve under ground, inaking, for their size, a 
large series of excavations. Their common food 
I suspect to be animal inatter, dead inscets, &e. 
&e., which at all events they take 3} eadily, but 
thev also carry off large quantities of aan of va- 
rious kinds, espect ially small crass sceds, and inore 
especially garden secs, as every gardener knows 
to his cost. They will take off alniee: cclery, 
radish, carrot and tomato sceds, but are particu- 
larly partial to the light lettuce seeds, and in 
some vardens, unless the pots in which they ure 
sown be suspended, or otherwise wale the 
whole of the seeds sown will be removed in one 
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night. Lhave also had many packets of sceds 
(espe cially lettuce) In my room completely empti- 
ed before L was aware that the Ants had discover- 
ed sage I do not know, however, if they eat 
them or feed their larvae on them, though for 
What hes purpose they carry them off | “could 
not divine. I have often observed them bring 
the seeds outside their holes, as recorded by oe 
loncl Sykes, and this | think generally at the 
close of the rainy season, but in some cases I had 
reason to believe that. it was inerely the husks, 
of which 1 lave seen quite heaps, and that the 
Ants did not take them back to their nests. If 
any of the forementioned sceds be sown out at 
once in a bed, most likely in the morning the sur- 
face of the whole spot will be found covered over 
with Jittle ridges, the works of these creatures, 
and the few seeds that, perhaps remain, dug all 
round, and being carried off sometimes above 
eround, at other times under eround. ‘Their gal- 
leries and subtcrrancan passages are often very 
extensive, and it is no easy matter to dig down 
to their nest to sce what beeomes of ‘ie seeds. 
Thave not procured the male or female of this 
species. 

(283) “ Ocodoma diffusa, new species. Worker 
— Ath of an inch long ; head somewhat. oval, 

early oon with a a scattered eres, 
stiehi ly emarginate behind ; eves mode male SIZe 
thorax. deeply. erooved, ithe two small spines 
posteriorly : first abdominal pedicle very pointed, 


conic; second rounded of equal height : head, 
thorax and lees rufous ; abdomen browug War- 
rior Uh inch lone, jaw stronely toothag head 
large, much striated, deeply notched ahind ; 


thorax more deeply grooved and tubercled, other- 
wise as in the Worker. ‘This species ayefhirs to 
be spread over most of India, and has Bimilar 
habits to the Jast. | * 

(284) ° Ocodoma diversa, new species. Worker 
about 7-£8th of an ineh long, head oblong| ficarly 









smooth, cmarginate behind ; eves smal jaws 
trimgular, toothed ; thorax but shehtly -gboved 


and with two longish spines jeatorion first 
abdominal pedicle broadly conic, second rou§ded ; 
head, thorax and legs dark marroon, abdomen 
Warrior nearly 3 inch lone, head 
very large, nearly smoothed, slightly striated ; 


jaws lancet-shaped entire ; eyes small, some- 


what advaneed, antenne: short, otherwise as in 
the Worker. 1 procured this Ant in the Wynaad 
where it is not uncommon. ‘The difference be- 
tween the worker and the Warrior is greater 
than in any other Indian species. 

(285) ‘ Ocodoma affinis, new species. Worker 2 ‘th 
of an inch long ; head nearly square,almost smoot h, 
with only al ae strive ; eyes nearly medial, small- 
ish ; jaws triangular, with two strong tecth at 
the external angle of the jaw, and two smaller 
at the mternal angle ; ; thorax very slightly groov- 
ed, with two curved spines posteriorly, first ab- 
dominal pedicle very narrow, long, conic pos- 


ANT. 

teriorly, not much raised; second rounded, of 
equal height, broader ; head, lees and thorax ru- 
fous ; abdomen dusky. Warrior nearly 7-16th 
of an inch long ; head and jaws striated, eyes 
very minute, head notched anteriorly ; antennie 
inverted im a deep groove ; metathorax elevated; 
no papi apparently. This Ant is very common 
in Malabar ; is nearly allied to, but differs from, 
Ocodoma diversa iv the toothed jaws of the War- 
rior, &e. &e. 

(286) “ Ocodoma minor, new species. Worker, 
length about 5-48th of aninch, entirely rufous, 
head oblong, sinooth ; eyes small ; jaws long, some- 
What triangular, toothed, last tooth prolonged ; 
thorax slightly grooved, with two small spines 
in its posterior extremity ; abdominal pedicles 
shightly raised, first. lone, conic ; second round- 
cd; both narrow above. Female 5-Sth of an 
ich long, head nearly square, slightly notched 
behind, three oeclli on top of head ; eyes laree 
medial, head striated with a hollow for the 
base of the antenne ; jaws triangular, bluntly 
toothed at the two angles; antenne short. ; 
thorax much raised anteriorly, and with two 
small posterior spmes ; abdomen lone, oval, 
large. 1, on one occasion, only, found a single 
individual presumed to be the female, which lad 
lost her wings, under a stone in a garden at ‘Tel- 
licherry, surrounded by numerous workers, who 
were busy tending her, and removine some eggs 
or larvie. 
this genus, and is well characterized by its large 
eyes, and ocelli. 

(287) “ Ocodoma quadrispinosa, wew — species. 
Worker nearly 1-8th of an inch long, head smooth ; 
eves small; thorax with two small spines anteriorly, 


and two large curved spines posteriorly ; first 


abdominal pedicle long, raised, rounded behind - 
second also rounded, blunter, of equal height. ; 
head, legs, and thorax dark rufous > abdomen 
blackish brown. [have not seen the Warrior 
(if any) of this race, which I found during the 
monsoon forming a small temporary mud abode 
round the head of flowers abundant in Malabar. 
It appeared to be feeding on the vegetable se- 
cretions surrounding the seeds. Of these seven 
species of Ocodoma the first and last are very 
distinct from all the others, the first by having 
only rudimentary spines, and the last by having 
four spines instead of two. Ocodoma minor 
is readily distinguished by its smaller size; and 
the other four are most readily cistineuished 
wuter se, by the jaws of the Warriors, which in 
No. 10 is entire ; in 11, with two tecth at. each 
angle ; in 9, with moderately strong teeth through- 
out its extent ; and in 8, with the jaw very finely 
toothed. 


(288) Gen. Heiton. The characters of this venus 


, are thus given by St. Fargeau. “ Antenne entirely 


free, head clongated, andthe thorax without 





“linear ; wings unknown.” 


«se 


spines ; maxillary palpi long, of 6 joints; jaws 
L have got four 


It is the only female TP have seen of 


ANT. 
species of Ant which perhaps may be ranged un- 
der this genus, of which only one species ig 
described, and that from South America, but it 
is more than probable that they will form a new 
geuus, to which however | will not attempt to 
impose a name. My species have a long slender 
body, oblong head, large eyes, short antenna, 
inserted very near the mouth, linear. or oblong 
jaws, and sting very severely. 

(289) “Aeiton ? rufonigrnu, new species. Fork 
er, length about 11-24th of an inch ; head Square ; 
attenne short, first joint thickened ; very Jone 
palpi, eyes large, lateral, posterior; jaws some- 
What linear, oblong, with two strone teeth at 
the external anele, and bluntly toothed in’ the 
rest. of its extent; thorax slightly erooved ; abdo- 
minal pedicles very little elevated, first very 
long ; abdoinen long, ovoid ; thorax, lees, abdo- 
niual pedicles and antenne rufous, head and 
abdomen black. This Ant is very common mn 
the Carnatic, less so in Malabar. It makes jts 
nests In holes of trees, old palings, bamboo rat: 
ters and such like; it does not care for sweets, 
Is never seen on flowers, but devours dead auimal 
matter, have not seen the female. It stings 
very severely, 

(29°) heiton nigriin, new species. Worker, 
leneth 9-2-4th of an inch, head long, eves laree, 
medial ; antennie short, the first joint not being so 
lone as the head ; jaws somewhat square, bluntly 
Loothed; thorax — low, barely vrooved; both 
abdominal pedicles long, rounded, low ; abdomen 



















long, oval; sting very Taree. Colour uniform 
black. Female, length L1-24th of an inch, dif- 


fers from the Worker only in having wings. ‘This 
Ant Tike the last is rarein Malabar, but tolerably 
common in parts of the Carnatic; it has the 
same habits as the last, living in holes of trees, 
ve. and feeds in the same manner. On cutting 
open a dead branch on which they had formed 
their nest, many winged females, and larvee and 
pup were found in different states of develop- 
ment. 

(291) Ketton rufipes, new species. Worker, 
wneth Ll-4s8th ofan ineh : head oblong ; eves very 
large, slightly advanced ;— thorax considerably 
erooved, abdominal pedicles long, low ; abdomen 
long, ovated, black, with rufous lees. I have 
only found this species on one occasion under a 
stone in the Salem district, and know not if. it 
has the dendrophilous habits of the two last. 

(292) © Aeitou minutum, new species. Worker, 
about 1-6th ofan inch long, black throughout,very 
slender ; legs rather thick ; palpi: much exposed. 
I regret that I have not at present a specimen of 
this little Ant to deseribe from more fully. — Its 
general structure however is exeeedingly similar 
to that of its congeners, from which its small 
size sufficiently distinguished it. I have found 
it both in the Carnatic and in Malabar, almost 
always on trees, but do not know if’ it has. its 
nest in holes of the wood or otherwise. ‘Thou 
A,7 
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searee in individuals, it is by no means rare, and iL have imislaid my copy of the Hntomological 


| hope to be able to describe it’ more fully here- 
alter. 


(293) “Gen. Myrmica. Gen: Char: Antenne suf! 


ficiently exposed ; head triangular, withont spines ; 
maxillary, palpi long, of six joints; jaws 
triangular: three cubital cells in the upper wings, 
the third incomplete, &e. Sach are the charac- 
ters assigned to this genus by modern authors. 
Whether the tollowine species all belong to it or 
not [- cannot decide, but judging from their 
differences ] imagine that they form at. least, three 
croups. In the first group | shall place two or 
three nearly allied species, one of which has 
already been deseribed by Col. Svkes as a 
Myrmica, so that this may be considered the 
typical group. Of this | have what Pimagine to 
be three species, but) all very closely athed to 
each other. 

(29-4)  Myriica diffusa, new species. Worker, 
rather more than 1-9th neh lone; head wider than 
thorax, oblong, triangular, striated; antenna 
rather short, basal joint barely Jonger than’ the 


notched, with two small spines on the posterior 
angles, curving backwards ; first abdominal pedi- 
cle longish, somewhat heart shaped, excavated, 
second obovate: both very shehtly  ratsed : 
abdomen triangular; fread and ody rufous ; 
abdomen dark vlossy brown.  lemale-—head not 
wider than the thorax, which is not spied : 
length 5-L2th of an inch; wings not so long as 
abdomen.  Male—head very small, eves large ; 
antennee with the first joint not elongated ; no 


spines on thorax, which is mueh raised; wings | 


reach bevond abdomen ; length 1-7th of an inch. | 
This is a well known and widely diffused species, 
being found throughout India. It makes its nest 
in holes in branches of trees, runs with its abdo- 
men turned upwards alinost over its head, 
especially when excited. and feeds on honey and 
other vegetable secretions. Occasionally they 
appear to form their nest among the roots of 
moss, orchidea, and varionts cpiphvtic plants ; 
it least this is the case in Malabar : and [. cannot 
letect. any marked difference of species. although 
tis possible that the two races may be dis- 
inct. It is very pugnacious, and bites very 
severely, not appearing to use ils sting macht. 

(295) AMlyrmica rufa. Mo orker, length 9-4S8th 
fan inch, head shorter, proportionally, and eves 
arger; thoracic spines longer, straighter; Ist 
ibdominal pedicle longer and less raised than in 
he last ; entirely of a rufous colour. This ts 
. very closely allied species, and is found in the 
ame localities as the last. Mad I found it in 
. different tract of country, I would have perhaps 
onsidered it asa chmatal variety, but its large 
ize, and the few points enumerated above lead 
ne to view it as distinet. Its habits are 
iimnilar. 

(296) “ Myrmica Karbyu. Sykes? T regret that 





| 
head, inserted near the mouth ; eves large ; thorax 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 








Transactions in which this Ant and several others 
were described, but the similarity of the nest and 
its general description Jed me to conelude that 
the species procured by me is identical with 
Colonel Sykes’ one. Is very closely allied to the 
two last, has its thorax larger, rough, and much 
ridged ; its thoracie spines larger; first. abdomi- 
nal pedicle somewhat diamond shaped ; second, 
heart shaped ; the abdomen strongly ridged longi- 
(udinally ; head, thorax and legs dark marroon ; 
abdomen dark brown. Length 7-4Sth of an inch. 
T have found this species chiefly in the elevated 
forests of the Wynaad. 1 cannot say that 1 have 
met it below the ghauts. It forms a considera- 
ble nest of some papyraceous materials, usually 
of an oval form, and placed) round a simall 
braneh which supports i Pt is very numerous 
nv individuals, countless swarms issuing from ib 
on being disturbed and boldly attacking the as- 
snilant both with teeth and sting, It feeds on 
honey of flowers and other vegetable secretions. 
(297) © Myrmica fodicus wew species. I orker, 
leneth $-12th ofan inch; head rounded, triangular 
striated ; eves large. posterior ; jaws somewhat 
linear, four toothed ; thorax raised im front, de- 
pressed posteriorly with two small spines on each 
side in front, and two tubercles above these, and 


‘two large nearly horizontal spines at the  pos- 


lerior extremity of thorax ; first abdominal ped- 


Piele lone, narrow, raised behind ; second raised, 


rounded; abdomen somewhat triangular; head 
thorax, legs and abdominal pedicles marroon 
colour, abdoincn shining brown. Semele, head 
rather smaller proportionally, finely striated ; eves 
larger, three ocelli; jaws blunt Without teeth ; 
autennie seareely longer than the head; thoracic 


spines less developed; abdomen larger. ‘This ts one 


tof the most common and abundant Ants in Mala- 


bar, | do not remember to have seen i im the 
Carnatic. It seldom enters houses, but otherwise 


appears to take the place of Hormica idefesse, 
whieh ts not found in Malabar. Tt feeds chtefly 


‘on honey and other vegetable secretions, but 


also will fake dead) animal matter. Tt also oc- 
casionally feeds on the secretions of the... ... 
and is also found in the train. of caterpillars 
feeding on leaves. It makes large excavations 
under ground, generally having the entrance 
round the trank of a tree, and i¢ forms consider- 
able heaps of fine earth round the mouth of the 
nest. It runs, unlike the last species, with its 
abdomen turned downwards under the abdomi- 
nal pedicles. It appears to form the type of a 
very distinct group from the last. 

(298) Sayrimica ? farda, new species. Worker, 
leneth 1-G6t& of an inch; head somewhat triangular, 
square beliind, of same width as thorax; eyes 


‘ather small, enite lateral, somewhat. posterior ;. 


antenme short, thiek, inserted near the mouth; 
thorax short, square, ending im two spincs on 
cach side; it’ and the head rough and shagreen- 
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ed; abdominal pedictes much raised, lone, 
narrow ; abdomen triangular, also shagreened ; 
head, thorax, legs, abdominal pedicles, brick red ; 
abdomen dusky, dark blue. This is a very 
curious looking Ant. It lives in holes in the 
eround in sinall socicties, and feeds on vegetable 
sceretions. It moves very slowly. It is found 
both in the Carnatic and Malabar. 

(299) Myrmica ? ceca, new species. Ocodoma ? 
Worker, length 1-5th of an inch; head some- 
what oval, rather small; no cyes ; antenna short, 
thick, inserted near the mouth; an oblique 
vroove on each side of forehead for the laying of 


und finely serrated ; thorax narrow, of uniform 
width, granulose, with an elevation posteriorly 
ending in two small spines ; abdominal pedicles 
raiscd, rounded, pointed backwards, the first 
the highest; abdomen Jong, oval; head, thorax, 
and legs reddish brown ; abdomen glossy brown. 
} found this curious Ant only once, under a 
stone in the Wynaad. 

(30u) “ 2ad Tribe. Ponerites. The single species 
of Ant which I place under this head appears to 
correspond pretty well with the characters of the 
genus Which have already been given. 

(301) © Odoutomachus rufus, new species. Work- 
er, length 1-4th of an inch; head bulging at the 
sides, narrowed in front ; eves of moderate size : 
anterior antenue rather long, slender; jaws close- 
ly approaching at their base, long, linear, with 
three strong pointed teeth at the end: thorax 
narrow 3 abdonunal pedicle raised, pointed and 
conic ; abdomen long, oval ; head, thorax and legs 
rufous ; abdomen, dark brown. I obtained this 
Ant under stones ina junele in the Salem dis- 
trict, and know nothing of its habits. I have 
since obtained one individual also in the Wynaad, 
which way be the warrior of this species —-if the 
society Cousist of differeut individuals. It is 
11-2-4th of an tuch Jong, and appears only to dif- 
fer, besides its larger size, in having the eves 
smmauler, and more advanced, the teeth of the jaw 
bluut, and the thorax finely striated. 

(3.2) °° Harpegnathos, New Genus, Gen: Char : 
Jaws seythe-shaped, pointed, and finely serrated ; 
head oblong, notched behind ; eves very large situ- 
ated at the anterior extremity of the head; antennie 
rst between the eyes + abdominal pedicle sheht- 
lv raised. 7 cannot class this remarkable Ant as 
in Odontomachus, and have therefore been com- 
pelled to institute a new genus for its reception ; 
some of the characters given may not be generic, 
rut till other species are discovered it is difficult 
p say which are, and which are not, of veneric 

le. 





*(308) “ Harpegnathos saltator, 

orker, 1-6th of an inch long ; head long, granu- 
ped ;yaws witha strong tooth near the base point- 
hg downwards and inwards, and thence gradually 


ens to the tip, and finely serrated ; thorax 
re 


new species. 


Y grooved ; abdominal pedicle small, low, © dia. 
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ovate ; abdomen very long; sting large; head 

and abdomen blackish brown, thorax and legs 

rufous.—Length 3-4th ofan inch. I have not seen 

this remarkable Ant in the Carnatic. I first saw it 
at ‘Tellicherry, and subsequently in other parts of 
Malabar. It is also found in the Mysore country, 
as | learn fron Mr. Hamilton, a most talented 
and iidustrious Amateur Entomologist. I have 
given it the name of saltator from its power of 
making most surprising jumps which it does 
when alarmed or disturbed. It is very pugnaci- 


; ous, and bites, and stings very severely. It makes 
ying of its nest under ground, generally about thé roots 
the antenne ; jaws triangular, hooked at the tip, lof some plant. 


Its society does nog’ consist of 
many individuals. — It appears to feed on inseets, 
Which it often seizes alive. 
(304) ° Gen. Ponera, Lat. 
acters have been given above. ; 
(305) ‘* Ponera seulpta. Worker, length from 
9-17th of an inch to nearly 2 an inch; head ob- 
long, pointed in front and rounded behind ; 
jaws large, triangular, armed with alternately 
a large and asmuall tooth ; eves very large, near- 
ly medial ; antennae inserted on a line just in 
front of the eyes, rather Jone ; thorax nearly 
uniform in width and height; abdominal pedicle 
raiscd, pointing forwards, with two small spines ; 
abdomen long, evlindric ; lees lone ; the whole 
body curiously sculptured, being channeled and 
grooved in different directions, loneiiudinally, 
cirewlarly, obliquely, giving a peculiar dull ap- 
ppearance ; colour blackish green. This is one 
of the commonest species of Ant in Malabar, ex- 
tending from the level of the sca up to the top of 
the Neilgherries. It lives in the ground in sinall 
societies, often making its nest ina flower pot, 
Foceasionally under a large stone. It does uot 
work In concert, bene generally secon solitary. 
It lives on anmnal sibstanees, but apparently 
will also take vesetable matter. | have seen two 
hehting tor a ripe seed of the Lantana. L have 
not inet with the female of this species. 


Its generic char- 


(306) “ Pouera stenochetlos yew species. H ork- 
er, length 3-8ih of ananch : head laree square be- 
hind, pomted and advancing anteriorly, widest im 
frout of the eves whieh are large ; antencee long ; 
Jaws very long, linear. ending ina strong tooth 
externally and a siaaller one at theduternal angle ; 
thorax narrow ; wbdoininal pedicle raised, round- 
ed, pointing backwards ; abdomen very long ; 
sting large ; legs long ; colour dingy greenish 
brown. I have found this Ant very rarely in 
Malabar, and know nothme of its habits. 

(307) “* Ponera processionatis, new species. 
Worker, length 1-3rd of an inch ; head olstong, ad- 
vanced anteriorly ; eyes medial, lurge ; anienne 
moderately long, thickened at the end ; jaws tri- 
angular, strongly four toothed ; thorax wide, not 
grooved ; abdominal pedicle of equal width with 
the thorax, square, trnneated ; colotr shining 
black. J have met this species over most of In- 
Tt lives in the ground in’ very mumerous 
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ANT. 
societies, is most frequent in jungly districts. Ov- 
eastonally a vast column of them, 3 or + deep, 





ANY. 


strongly toothed, somew bat oblong ; and the al 
domen proportionally Jarge. 


‘This species, we 


may be seen crossing a road, and 1 have traced | known in India as the black Ant, is found throug! 


the eolumn for 40 and 50 yards. 
severcly. 
(308) “ Ponera affinis, new species. 





Worker, 


It stings very | out every part of this country which I have tr 
versed, except the Western Coast. where | ha 


never seen it. 


It appears to me that it is mo 


length 1-3rd of an inch, head oblong, notched | probably the species described by Fabricius who 


behind, advanced anteriorly ; jaws triangular, 
stronely toothed ,; antenne thickened at the tip ; 
eyes somewhat anterior, moderately large ; tho- 
rax slightly grooved ; abdominal pedicle pointed, 
thin ; abdomen oval colour dingy black. T have 
only procured this Ant once in Malabar and 
know nothing of its habits. 

(309) “ Ponera rufipes, new species. Porker, 
Jeneth 9-16th of an inch ; head oblong; eves an- 
terior small; antenne short and thick ; jaws 
triangular, finely toothed; thorax not furrowed, 
tritaeated posteriorly ; abdominal pedicle wide, 
thick, truncated, and excavated posteriorly ; abdo- 
men long, the division of the joint strongly 
marked ; body rigid, furrowed, and channeled 
throughout ; antennae, legs, and end of abdoinen 
dark rufous ; rest of the body dull: blaek. I have 
procured this Ant only on one occasion, hitherto, 
in Malabar. 


name [ have accordingly adopted. 





lt, lives | 
very numerons socicties in the ground, the e 
trance to the nest being often round the trunk 
a tree, or close to some building. The Warrio 
are very numerous. ‘Their food Is chiefly veget 
ble sceretions, sugar, &e., and Colonel Sykes h 
given an interesting account of the devastatio 
comntitted by then on preserves, sugar, & 
which L regret that I cannot transcribe, hav 
mislaid the volume of the transactions of the E 
tomological Journal in which it appeared. Th 
bite rather severely, but the pain is quite mome 
tary. At certain tines ereat numbers of t 
winged males aud females are scen ab the mov 
of the nest, and they remain there for seve 
days. When they take wing, they do so inv 
numbers, and always at night. 

(314) © Formica angusticollis, N. 3. Wark 
3 an inch long; head long, oblong, ending p 


Om) « PY ere : ; a IT 4%) se 9* . ‘ ‘ * 
(310) ‘* Ponera puinila, new species. Torker, teriorly ina narrow neck ; eves posterior, of 1 


length about t-5th of an inch; head oblong ; 


derate size; jaws triangular, strongly toothe 


eyes rather small, advanced; jaws triangular, | antennre Jong; thorax Jow, narrow, anilor 


stronely toothed » antenne 


ialeaaaeerl * Larvay ‘ : . : 
thickened ; thorax | abdominal pedicle conical, high, narrow ; ab 


smooth ; abdominal pedicle Jong, square ; abdo- | men oval; colour dull black, with antennae % 


men Jong, evlindrie; dull black, with rufous legs | Jegs rufous 
we a 3 ‘ ; a : ; ; ey 2 ie vdeo | : 
1 found this Ant in Malabar, | head very large, notched posteriorly ; eyes m 


and antenne. 
where itis rare. 


Morrior, 8-12th of an inch lor 


smaller; otherwise similar. 1 have only fo 


ee a hea aay id, on Tap pte WW es nae nar 
(311) “8rd Tribe, Formicites. We now come to | this Ant in forests in Malabar and always sin; 


the Jast family containing those Ants that, have no 


(315) “ Formica smaragdina. Worker, len 


sting, and the abdommal pedicle of one knot only. | ae ; 

7 . i ») . : ‘ | Ov t 5 () 4 ral CC = Pe : Tr VY f ‘ey 

It comprises two genera, Polyergus and Formica ; a : i : a iu sane a a Bae 

hut | do not think we possess any species othe oe ee arge, medial 5 Jaws trian 
lar, pointed, with sharp teeth; thorax wot 


former gents. 


rowed; abdominal pedicle, long, Jow, nar 


i) ¢ . oe Y 4 7 ys i ws f ee . . be @ ’ ee * ’ , a * 
“2 ° . ° 9 ha Fs Ap . 4 a (ef 
distinet forms, the one with spines on the thorax, | ons. Atade 7-24th of an inch long ; bead diam 
1° : : ade a A ’ . 4 FY) » 5 4 . sad. 
: ey : ‘ ace i ‘er M : r 4 iC : " rye ae ‘ cs : ° . « ge 
es ee again ant "h : pa _— : for i. shaped ; eyes lateral, small; thorax raise 
wo genera, Inasmmch as this distinction 1s made | front ; abdoinen small; wings reaching bey 


to separate Atta from Ocodoma. 

Ist, without spines on the thorax. 

(313) © Formica coiporssa, Fase’ Syn. F. 
indefessa, Sykes. 


the abdomen ; of arufous colour. Female 1. 
of an inch long; head short, tnangular ; 
lateral ; three oeelli; thorax very large, w 


Worker, length 4-LOth to 4 | abdominal pedicle wide in the middle as vir 


an inch ; head oblong, notched behind ; eyes me- | from above, very thin laterally ; abdomen la 


dial, of moderate size ; Jaws triangular, toothed ; 


wings reaching beyond abdomen ; entirely | 


antenne long; thorax widened anteriorly ; abdo- | pale shining grecn colour ‘This Ant 1s 

minal pedicles somewhat diamond shaped above, | known in Malabar, and the wooded parts of 
much raised and thin as seen laterally ; legs ruf- | dia, but is rare in the Carnatic, where | | 
ous, the rest. of the body black. Warrior, 6-1 Oth | only seen it in one or two large mango gre 


of an inch long ; differs from the ordinary Worker 


It forms a nest of living leaves which it draw 


in the head being proportionally much larger, and vether without detaching from the branch, 
the Jaws having blunt teeth. Male, length 4-10th | unites with a fine white web ; sometimes 
of an inch; has a small triangular head, lateral | nest is’ above a foot in diameter but us 


eyes, three ocelli, the thorax raised in front, and | smaller. 


The society consists of a vast nu 


the abdominal pedicle broader; wings do not: of fdividuals, and in large nests we find r 


reach to end of abdomen. Female, 5-8th of an 
inch long ; very similar to the male, has the jaws 


females and males, both with and without 
wings at all times of the year. They are 
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ANT. 
bold and pugnacious, and bite very severely. 
They hve chiefly on vegetable secretions, and are 
very partial to the flowers and buds of some of 
the Loranthi, which abound on the Western 
Coast. ‘They often form a temporary web round 


me as pote ” Seer: ze es 


the {lowers or sometimes round the fruit of vari- 
ous trees, viz. the Kugenia malaccensis, Arta- 
hothrys odorotissima, &c. apparently only for the 
purpose of feeding undisturbed, they will how- 
ever also sometimes feed on decaying anmunal 
matter. It is said that the web they form 1s oc- 
casionally used for writing on in the N. W. 
Provinces of India, and that the Ants are made 
fise of to destroy a nest of wasps that may have 
established themselves in a house. In this case 
they are said to destroy all the wasps but be- 
come so infuriated, that their own indiscriminate 
attacks are nearly as bad as those of their foes. 
In gardens they are most partial to mango trees, 
and also to the large leaves of the Jamei Malae, 
(Eugenia malaccensis), but in the jungles they 
select. a vast number of trees, or rather make no 
selection at all. 

(316) Formica longipes, N. 8. Worker, length 
1-5th of an inch; in form exceedingly simular to 
the last ; head more oblong than triangular ; eyes 
more posterior; anteume very lon ; abdominal 
pedicle shorter, proportionally ; abdomen a longer 
oval; legs very long of a pale rufous colour 
throughout, tinged with dusky on the abdomen. 
his Ant is found in all the forests of India lv- 
ing in holes in the ground, in tolerably numerous 
* societies, and feeding on vegetable secretions. — | 
- have not seen it at any distance from the jungles. 
. At Tellicherry, for example, 1 have uever seen it, 
but as soon as you go a little inland and get into 
the jungle you meet with it. It is often found 
about bungalows and out-houses. 

i (317) “ Formica timida, N. 8. Worker, length 
9-24th of an inch long ; head oblong, oval ; eves 
laree, posterior ; jaws triangular, strongly tooth- 
ed; thorax smooth; abdominal pedicle raised, 
conical; colour dingy rufous, darkest on the 
head, and tinged with dusky on the abdomen. 
All the body covered with long scattered hatrs. 
Warrior, } av inch long ; differs from the ordi- 
nary *Worker in the head being much larger pro- 
portionalty, and notched posteriorly ; thorax 
thicker ; and the abdomen shorter. Female, like 
Worker, but somewhat larger, with wings, and 3 
ocelli. Male, 7-24th of an inch long; thorax 
much elevated ; eyes large ; head small ; 3 ocelli ; 
wings reach beyond the abdomen. I have only 
_ found this Ant on the Malabar Coast where it 
;, 18 very common, living chiefly on vegetable se- 
“geretions. It has its nest under ,ground. It 1s 
-iiery different in habit from the gther large red. 
,, Ant (F. smaragdina) being most timid, and if 
~™ approached or touched, dropping to the ground 
at once and hiding itself. It does not always 
confine itself to vegetable matter. On one occa- 
sion | had a box of pigeon: containing some 
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Asks 
sytabs placed in a room on the floor. [nex 
morning found several of the squabs dead cove 
ed with these Ants, chiefly however the warrior: 

(318) “ Formica stricta, N.S. Worker, lengt 
7-20tn of an inch; head nearly square, shiyhtl 
narrowed anteriorly ; jaws rough, (riangula 
strongly toothed ; eyes large, posterior; prothe 
rax wide, metathorax narrowed; post-thorax 1 
the form of a rounded raised narrow platforn 
ending in two points, and truncated ; abdomin: 
pedicle blunt, rounded, raised ; abdomen shor 
oval; antenne rufous, head and thorax du 
ereenish black, shagreened ; abdomen shinin 
vlaucous green; legs shining black. 1 han 
found this Ant on flowers in Malabar, but hav 
not seen its nest ; it is not a very common specie: 

(319) “ Formica cinerascens, Fabr. 2? Worke. 
length 3-8th of an inch; head large, eyes rathe 
small posterior ; jaws strongly toothed ; thora 
wide in front.narrowed behind, with two glands o 
each side above ; abdominal pedicle clevated, c: 
nic; abdomen oval; colour dull black, except tl 
abdomen, which is glaucous green, and somewh 
pubescent. Female 4 inch long nearly ; hee 
smaller, thorax not so wide; abdomen lon 
oval ; wings not reaching to the end of abdome 
Male 3-12th inch long; similar in form to tl 
female, but with much narrower abdomen, a 
head still smaller proportionally. Farrw 
5-12th of an inch long; head large; antenn 
short; eyes minute. This species lives in’ tl 
eround in small societies. | have only seen 
in the Carnatic. It is described as having tt 
head fiyvous, and a triangular spot on the abd 
men, but as it is said by Fabricius to have bee 
sent from Tranquebar, in the vicinity of which 
have seen our present species, I think they a 
probably identical, and that the difference of ¢ 
lour is accidental, expecially as there are only ty 
species common in the Carnatic with glaucot 
abdomen, this and our F. rufoglauca. 

390) “Formica velor, new species. PForke 
length 5-94th meh to 6-2-4th ; head long, oblou 
eyes posterior, large ; jaws strongly toothed ; a 
tenn long ; thorax smooth ; abdominal pedic 
raised, somewhat. rounded, wide above ; abdome 
with the divisions of the segments strongly mat 
ed; legs’ long, colowr dull blackish, with ihe a 
domen greegish pubescent. This Ant is ve 
common in Malabar and I think is also found 
the Carnatic. It frequents flowers, especially d 
lighting ™m those that have ereat quantities 
pollen, such as the Cucurbitacer, Hibisea, Ne 
It runs very speedily, aud is very easily alarme 
dropping to the ground on being tonched. 1 ha 
not succeeded in finding its nest. 


(321) “ Formica rufo-glauca, new specie 
Worker, 7-24th inch long, head long, onloa: 
eyes large, posterior; jaws strongly tovthe« 
thorax not eroaged; abdominal pedicle raise 
conic, wide aboveg abdomen fine silky glauce 


ereen; head, (iipyax and less bright rator 
I 






ANT. 
Warrior, 9-24th inch long, head large; eyes 
much smaller; antenna shorter ; abdominal pe- 
dicle flattened posteriorly ; abdomen short and 
triangular ; colour similar. I have found this 
Ant only*in the Carnatic in small socicties living 
in holes in the ground. It is possible that this 
may turnout to be Fabricius’ species cierascens. 

(322) “ Formica vagans, WCW species. Worker 
3.24th inch long, eyes large, medial ; antenne 
long; abdominal pedicle raised, rounded; legs 
very long. Female, 3-24th inch long ; the thorax 
shorter und wider, and abdomen very large, 
wings reaching beyond the abdomen. This little 
Ant is exceedingly common in the Carnatic, but 
L have not vet seen il on the Malabar Coast. It 
takes up its quarters mm any sheltered spot in a 
house, under a box, a stone, a hole in the wall, 
or such like places, and when disturbed flits with 
ereat speed to another suitable spot. Its society 
is very mumerous individuals and there are 
many females and males, sometimes with, at 
other tines without, wings. It feeds both on ve- 
ectable aud animal substances preferring the for- 
mer like all the true Formica. 

(323) Formica assimilts, WCW species. Worker, 
exceedingly similiar to the last. Length, 3-24th 
of an inch, differs in its colour chiefly being of a 
shining reddish black, in its eyes bemg appa- 
rently large, the thorax narrower, and in being 
covered all over with seattered white hairs, I 
have found it frequenting flowers in Malabar, but 
not abundant. 

(324) “ Formica phyllophila, new species. Work- 
er, length T-48th ofan inch, eyes small, anterior, | 
jaws triangular ; thorax slightly furrowed pos- 
Leriorly. ; abdominal pedicle thin, low, linear ; ab- 
domen large triangular; legs, antenne, rather 
short : colour shining brown black. ‘This little 
species forms a temporary nest between {wo 
leaves usually, or sometimes ina head of flowers ; 
it lives in small societies, and fecds entirely on 
vegetable secretions. ‘ 

(325) “ Formica nana, now species. Worker, 
length not 1-12th inch ; eves anterior, thorax 
wide ; abdomen long, elliptical ; head and thorax 
brown ; antenna, legs, and abdomen pale whity 
prown. ‘Chis very minute species 1s found in all 
parts of India and is very abundant in Mysore ; 
{yom its very small Size it JS notieed’with difficul- 
ty. It deeds on flowers and veectuble “secretions. 

Andiy. With spincs on the thorax. 

(326) “ Formica wdificans, new species. Worker, 
5-24th of anineh long ; head triangularly ovate, 
elevated ; eyes moderate 3 jaws strongly 3 tooth- 
ed: thorax wide anteriorly, narrowed behind, 
with two small spines anteriorly pointing for- 
wards, aud (wo large ones behind, pointing up- 
wards and backwards, and two rudimentary 
spines or points beluu! and beneath these latter ; 
abdominal pedicle square, bay aly L. with two large 





\ 


upright spines, and @ swaller AT “on each side ; 


abdomen short ; head and abdomen rufous, thorax 
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ANT. 

dark glossy brown. Female, 1-3rd inch long, 
similar to the worker ; 3 occlli on top of head ; 
wingless. ‘This Ant. makes a sinall nest about 
1 inch, or rather more, in diameter, of some pa- 
pyraccous material, which it fixes on aleaf. 1 
have opened two, each of which contained one 
female and 8 or 10 workers. It is very rare, 
and | have only scen it in Malabar. 

(327) “ Formica sylvicola, new species. Worker, 
3-12th long ; head narrowed in front, and round- 
ed behind ; eyes posterior, salicnt ; antenne In- 
serted in front of the eves, with a strong crest 
bordering their insertion internally ; jaws short, 
with 5 teeth, the upper one inuch the longest 


and bent ; thorax, wide ; with two spines on its 


anterior angles, and two stronger ones posteriorly 
pointing backwards and upwards ; abdominal 
pedicle large, square, ending behind in two large 
curved spines pointing backwards and outwards, 
aud two points or tubercles behind and between 


them ; abdomen short, oval, eolour dull black, 
abdomen shining glaucous green, Female, 


9-94th inch long, differs in the anterior thoracic 
spines being apparently shorter, and in having o 
ocelli ; wingless. This Ant has the saine habits 
as the last, but is not found except in the jungles. 
Lt appears very closely allied to FF haslata of 
Latreille from India, and to several other spe- 
cies said to be from Southern Asia ; and as some 
of these may be found in India, | add here a brief 
description of thein taken from St. Fargeau’s 
work on IHymenoptera. 

(328) “ Foriaca serspunosa, Latr. Rody black, 
covered with a fine sili) yellowish down, espect- 
ally on the abdoinen fhead oblong ; narrowed 
posteriorly : antennae png ; posterior angles of 
the head salient ; jaws lttree, triangular, with 3 or 
4 teeth ; eves small glot{ilar, salient ; thorax with 
{wo spines anteriorly om its Jateral angles, and 
to on the posterior extremity pointing back- 
wards ; abdominal pedicle thick, rounder in front, 
truncated posteriorly with 2 spines almost as 
large as those ou the posterior extremity of 
thorax ; length 7 2-3rd lines (French) ; from Sou- 
thern Asia. 

(329) “ Formica haslata, Latr. Black, finely 
shagreened and slightly hairy, head slaort ; 
antenue long ; jaws short with smaJi_ teeth, and 
a larger curved one at the end ; siyace between the 
antenne elevated with an.-arched crest on each 
side ; cyes small, round ; thorax cubical, com- 
pressed, its surface flat and the ridge on each side 
sharp, anteriorly wide and square with a spine 
oneach side at the numeral angles, strong, sharp, 
straight, and reaching to the head ; its posterior 
part truncated, with a strong spine at each angle 
pointing objiijuely upwards ; abdominal pedicle 
large, triangular, with its upper edge concave, a 
small tooth iff the middle, and astrong arched 
spine onits lateral angles directed backwards, 
with a little tooth beneath each. Length 4 lines. 
Hab. India. 


] 


. 
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loses as a preventative 
on good authority, with much success. 









ro“, page 413, 


ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. 

(330) “ Formica relucens, Latr. Exceedingly 
like the last (7. Aastata.), differs in the following 
points—body covered with silky, golden, shin- 
ing down, with a few larger hairs ; thorax with 
two spines anteriorly and none posteriorly ; ab- 
dominal pedicle with 4 spines, the upper ones 
nearly straight ; length 4 lines. From Southern 
Asia. 

(331) “ Kormica Ammon, Latr. Very like the 
two last, body black, striated, with a few hatrs ; 
thorax ashy ; anterior angles advanced ; posterior- 
ly the lateral angles prolonged into a large, 
straight spine, pointing backwards ; abdominal 
pedicle large, triangular ; with the upper angles 
prolonged into a very long curved spine, directed 
backwards ; abdomen covered with a silky gold- 
en down—length 2 1-5th lines. From Southern 
Asia. | 

(332) “ Formica carinata, Fabr. Head rounded, 
black ; thorax black, divided into three by two 
deep transverse lines; the anterior portion with 
a spine on each side directed forwards ; and the 
posterior part with two small straight spines ; 
abdominal pedicle large, square with two raised 
sharp bent spines. Length? of medium. size. 
Southern Asia.” 

“Thave very little doubt but that many more 
species of Ants will be discovered even in the 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and | myself 
hope to add others to the present list, and more 
especially to gain additional information on their 
habits.” 

(333) ANT-EATER (Wyrimecophaga, Linne- 
us), a genus of Hdextata distinguished by their 
total waut of teeth and their hairy covering. ‘The 
latter circumstance separates them from the Pan- 
sohns (Afanis), or scaly Ant-Eaters of Africa and 
Asia, which they resemble closely in other re- 
spects, as well in their general anatomy as in their 
food and habits. ‘These two genera form a small 
but very distinct family of Cuvier’s order Edeu- 
tata.— Eng. Cye. page 223. . 

(334) ANTITEMIS NOBILIS. 


Canumile, or Chamomile, 


Of. The flowers. 
Persia. 


Hinv. 
A native of Europe and 
Besides essential oil and bitter matter, 
camomue flowers contain gum, resin, and traces 
of tannic acid. Camomile flowers afford in Eu- 


-Yope a cheap and efticient antispasmodie and bit- 


ter tonic. 


ic. They are much used in infusion as 
the vehicle 


The warm infusion taken freely after 
much faci- 
The powder 
two drachm 
of ague, and it is stated, 
00d aut The es- 
pential oil is in proportion more powerful as an 
BUlispasmodic than the other preparations, but is 
ee stitute of tonic or emetic properties.-- 0’ Shaugh- 
In doses of two drams of the 


action of these emetics. 
has been employed to the extent of 


Baboone phool, Pers. and | 


for other medicines employed in the | 
treatment of hysteria, colic, suppressed menstru- 
ration, &e. 


lartrate of antimony and ipecacuanha 
litates the 


ANTIARIS SACCIDORA. 
powdered leaves, they are reputed febrifuge.  Ex- 
ternally they are used in infusions as fomenta- 
tious, and occasionally as enemas.—Exg. Cye. 
Waring. 
(335) ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. 
Pellitory, ENG. Akurkura, or Akurakarm 
Hanp. ‘Tam. and Tex. 
Anacyclus Pyrethrum, D. ©. Pyrethron. Diose. 
i. p. 86. A native of the south of France, Bar- 
bary, &e. Of. The roots. Akurkura or Pyre- 
thrum root is used asa masticatory to relieve 
toothache : enters into the composition of certain 


snuffs, and the powder is used in large quanti- 


ties by the Mahomedans to excite transpiration, 
being rubbed on the skin; it is used Internally 
also as a_ cordial and stimulant in lethargy and 
palsy, and in certain stages of typhus fever. Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy was acquainted with two remark- 
able cases of spontaneous salivation of the most 
obstinate form, which after resisting every other 
treatment for more than three mouths, were ef- 
fectually cured by this root.—Dr. O'Shaughnessy, 
pages 413, 414. 

(336) ANTHERICUM ANNUUM--Ziliacer, 
This genus of flowering plants comprises both bul- 
bous and shrubby species, and aay be grown in 
a light loamy and sandy soil, the shrubby species 
ran be propagated by cuttings, and the bulbous 
kind from off-scts.—2iddell. Wight gives a 
figure of A. tuberosus. 

(337) ANTILESTIRIA. Mr. Mason noticed 
in the Karen jungles a large grass with lax 
panicles and very long awns belonging to this 
gvenus.—- Mason. 

(338) ANTHRACITE from Anthrar Gy. 
Charcoal, a black, light, mineral, called also blind- 
coal, because it burns without flame; and 
elance-coal from its lustre. See Coat. 

(339) ANTIARES SACCIDORA (Dulz.) Nat. 
Ord. ArTocakeE®. Mon-ecta Monanpnia. 
Sex. Sysé, 

Suck tree, Ena. Jugeoory, Kurwat, Can. Maur. 
Araya-affjely, Man. Chundul, Linn. 

This gigantic forest tree is indigenous on 
the western side of India, as in the ravines at 
Khandhalla and the jungles near Coorg, and is 
known as the Sack tree, the Sacks made from it 
being in general use lor carrying rice, and are 
sold for about 6 annas each. In their manu- 
facture a branch is cut corresponding to the 
leneth and diameter of the bag wanted.  I[t is 
soaked a little, and then beaten with clubs uutil 
the inner bark separates from the wood. This 
done, the sack form.d of the bark, is turned in- 
side out and pulled down, and the wood is sawed 
off, leaving only, carefully untouched, a small 
piece to forin the bottom of the sack. The natives 
also strip the bark of this tree into large pieces, 
soak it in water, and beat it well, when it be- 
comes white and fgrry, and in this state, the 
Hill people use it*y Pelothing. Paper is also made 
from the bark. ; 





“The inner bark is composed of 
very strong tenadious fibres, and scems cxccllent- 
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ly adapted for cordage and matting. The nuts 
are intensely bitter, and contain an azotized prin- 
ciple, which may prove an active medical agent. 
In the Northern Concans, the natives call the 
tree Jugooory and Kurwut ; also Chundul. On 
wounding the fruit a milky viscid fluid exudes in 
large quantities, which shortly hardens, becoming 
of a black and shining colour, aud of the consisten- 
cy of bees-wax. — Royle. Useful Plants. king. Oye. 

(340) ANTIARIS TOXICARIA (Leshenault.) 

Upas tree, BNG. Anchar, MaLay. 
Ipo toxicaria, Pers. 

A native of Java. The juice of tins tree 1s one 
source of the half fabulous Upas poison. The 
tree is often over 100 feet in height, its bark 
pale and smooth, its leaves oval, coriaceous, hairy, 
juice viscous, bitter, white or yellow, flowing 
abundantly from incisions, and concreting into a 
eummy resinous mass. The Upas antiar poison 
is prepared in an earthen vessel with this juice, 
which is mixed with the seed of the Capsicuna 
frutescens, and various aromatics. ‘Ths poison 
at first acts ag a purgative and emetic, then as a 
narcotic, causing death by violent fits of tetanic 
convulsions. ‘The Upas diene poison 13 prepared 
from a strychnos, and differs from this substauce. 
—O' Shanghnessy, page 579. Upas, in Javanese, 
“poison”, or“ venom’, is the sap of some plants 
of the Malay and Philippine Islands yielding poiso- 
nous juices, which, by concentration, produce a 
poison of considerable activity which has been 
sometimes employed by the ruder natives to ren- 
der their weapons deadly. ‘Phe most potent of 
these plants in Java are the Anchar, the Antiaris 
toxicaria, this large forest tree, and the Chetek, 
Strvchnos tiente, a climbing shrub. In all these 
cases, the poison, even when fresh, 1s far less 
active than that of the cobra snake, for the most 
powerful will take an hour to kill a dog, which 
the venom of the hooded snake would certainly 
accomplish in half the time ‘To effect a fatal 
purpose, tuo, it is necessary that the poisoned 
weapon should be left in the wound, and not 
withdrawn, so that the probability is that few 
human beings have ever lost their lives by means 
of these poisons. — Craufurd, Dictionary, page +42. 

(341) ANTIDESMA BUNIAS (Spreny.) N. 
Ord. STILAGINACED. Diacrta Punvranpnia. 
Ser: Syst: 

Noelha-tahlie, Tam. 





Ariyaporiyan, Mat. 

A middle sized tree, growing in Coromandel, 
Malabar, Assam, and Nepaul.The shining deep-red 
fruit is subacid. and esteemed for its cooling qua- 
lities. ‘The bark is used for making ropes, espe- 
cially in Travancore. It is one of the numerous 
plants whose leaves are considered a remedy 
avainst the bites of poisonous snakes. The leaves 
are acid and diaphoretic, and, when young, are 
boiled with pot-perbs, and employed in India in 
syphilitic affections. In Assani it grows to rather 
a large size, with the trunk 12 or 14 inches in 
diameter. ‘The timber is greatly affected by im- 
mersion in water, becoming heavy and black as 
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iron. Dr. Wight under the same Tamul name of 
Nolhe talie marum, Gsr2a' groom, styling 
it Antidesma alexiteria, says, 1! 1s a common 


enough jungle tree and a very handsome one.— 
Wight. Useful Plants. 


(342) ANTIDESMA DIANDRU M, is found on > 


the ‘Travancore mountains, yields a tolerable 
timber, which is useful for various purposes. 
—Roxh. Lindley &c. quoted in Useful Plants. 
(343) ANTIDESMA PANICULATA. 
Byitzin, Bure. 

A small crooked timber, of a close grain, found 
in the Rangoon, Pegu, ‘Tounghoo, and Thara- 
waddy Forests ; wood red, adapted to cabinet 
making. — Me Clelland. 

(344) ANTIDESMA PUBESCEN S (Linn.) 

Pollaie, ‘Pen. 

This tree grows in the Northern Circars, 
‘s similar to A. Bunias, and the bark is used 
for making ropes. The succulent drupes are 
eaten by the natives.-— Kowd. quoted in Useful 
Plants. Wight, in Icones, gives figures of A. 
acuminata, 1991; Bumas, 819; lanceolaris, 
766; paniculata, $20 ; tomentosa, 767-8. 

(345) ANTILOPE.! in Zoology, ANTI- 
LOPES,a family of Ruminating Maminals,belong- 
ing to the Hollow-Horned group, and distingwish- 
ed by the following characters - —The horns coni- 
eal, bent back, cylindrical, or compressed, and 
ringed at the base. The knee (or wrist) in the mid- 
dle of the fore-leg. The occipital plane of the skull 
forms an obtuse angle with the frontal plane. 
Core of the horns thin, consisting of dense bone, 
often with a clear sinus as the base within. ‘Teats 
two or four; fect-pits in hind-feet and generally 
also in the fore ones. -- Zug. Cyc. page 232. The 
following are the better known genera of this fa- 
mily in Southern and Kastern Asia, and Nor- 
thern Africa. 

(346) Pantholops Hodgsoniu (Antilope Hody- 
soni, Abel), the Chiru (Hind.) is believed to be 
the Unicorn of the Bhotias, and supposed by Co- 
lonel Smith to be the animal which ‘lian de- 
scribes under the name of semas, (see Homer's 
‘Tliad, X. 361.) an opinion founded upon very 
slight and not easily tenable eryounds. The whole 
length of this animal, from the muzzle to the 
root of the tail, is about 5 feet, its height 3 feet ; 
the tail is 8 inches long; the head, from the 
nose to the root of the horns, 9 inches ; the ears 
4 inches, and the horns measured along the 
curves, upwards of 2 feet. ‘The horns grow upright 
from the skull, are strongly compressed on the 
sides, bent slightly backwards at first, and after- 
wards, point gradually forwards, thus assuming a 
lyrate form, but less strongly marked than in the 
common gazelle; they are surrounded, to within 
6 inches of the points, with from 15 to 20 an- 
nuli, forming prominent knobs in front, but more 
obscure on the sides and rear; the Jast 6 inches 
are smooth and round, and the points rather at- 
tenuated. The legs are long and slender; but 
the symmetry of the head is destroved bv two 
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large fleshy tumours about half the size of a hen's 
egg, which grow close to the outer margins ot 
the nostrils, as well as by a protusion of bristly 
hair which surrounds the mouth and nose. ‘Lhe 
body is furnished with two different kinds of hair, 
a long external coat of the usual quality, and a 
short interior one of fine close wool. ‘Ihe pre- 
valent colour of the latter is uniform grayish 
blue, and the outer coat Js lixewise of the same 
colour of the base, but it is tipped with reddish 
fawn, and thus gives the whole of the upper parts 
a tawny hue, through which the lower tinge is 
but faintly visible the belly and interior of the 
limbs are white, the nose and face black, and a 
dark brown band passes down the front of each 
leg. The Chiru, according to the information 
obtained by Mr. Hodgson, ibhabits the elevated 
plains of ‘Tibet, but never approaches the moun- 
tains, and is altogether unknown on the Indian 
side of the great Himalayan chain. Lt is greya- 
rious, residing in herds ot many hundreds on the 
open plains, extremely shy and difficult to ap- 
proach, posting sentinels in all clirections where 
the herd feeds or reposes, and fiving with aston- 
ishing velocity on the first alarm or intimation 
of danger. When brought to bay, however, the 
males defend themselves with courage, and in 
confinement are sometiines mischievous, and 
should be always approached witha considerable 
degree of caution. Lhey are very jealous and 
pugnacious and in their coutests often break off 
one of their long horns-—hence the belief in their 
heing Uinicorns. Like most other Ruminants, 
they are extremely fond of salt, and during the 
summer months unite in large herds to visit the 
beds of this mineral, which abound throughout 
Thibet, advancing under the guidance of an ex- 
pertenced leader, and as usual posting sentinels 
to prevent surprise.-—Jémg. Cye. p. 236. 


(347) Procapra gullurosa; .tutilone  gul- 
turosa, Pallas), the Dzeren, the Hoang Yang, 
Whang Yang, or yellow goat of the Chinese, 
is nearly 42 feet in leneth, and 2 feet 6 
inches Iigh at the shoulder; the body also 
is laree and corpulent, and the legs shorter than 
iscommon to the Antelopes in general; the 
horns are black, lyrated, and marked to within a 
short distance of their points with prominent 
trausverse rings ; the suborbital sinuses are small ; 
the larynx large and salient, forming, particularly 
m the old bucks, a prominent lump on the 
throat ; upon the prepuce of the same sex there 
Is likewise situated a bag about the size of a 
hen’s-ees, which contains *a waxy substance 
similar to that produced in the analogous organ 


of the musk animal, but without any kind of 


odour; the tail is short, and the knees furnished 
with small bunches of hair, but scarcely sufli- 


ciently long and distinct to merit the name of 
brushes, the summer coat is of a grayish fawn- 





gelour above, and white beneath ; that of winter 
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most entirely white, being tinged but slightly 
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brown colour, the upper part of the sides 
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With a grayish vellow shade on the back and 
sides. ‘Che temales resemble the males in colour, 
but are rather of smaller size, and without horns: 
they want the sac on the abdomen, and have two 
teats. — The Dzerens inhabit the dry arid deserts 
of Central Asia, Tibet, China,and Southern Siberia, 
particularly the great desert of Gobi; and prefer 
the most sandy and stony plains, feeding upon 
such seanty herbage as these localities supply, 
and avoiding water, to which they appear to 
entertain a marked aversion. ‘They are remark- 
ably swift, take prodigious leaps and when 
frightened, will occasionally pass over 20 or 25 
feet at a single bound. In spring and summer 
they form small faimilies which live apart from 
one another, but in the beginning of winter they 
into large flocks, always under the ruidance 
of an experienced old buck. 'thev never run, 
even When pursued, in a confused crowd but 
form single files, and follow closely in the foot- 
steps of thar leader. ‘They rarely emit any 
voice. When taken they are easily tamed, and 
appear to have rather a pyedeliction for the 
domestic state, often mixing with flocks of sheep, 
and approaching human habitations during the 
severity of the winter season. Their flesh js 
tender and well tasied, and they are a favourite 
object of chase with tue Moghuls and ‘Lartars.— 
Ling. Cye. p, 236. 

(045) Procupra picticaudu, the Rayoa or Goa, 
Is an animal described by Ma. Hodgson as an 
Inhabitant of ‘Tibet It has brown hair with 
rufous tips; the inside of the cars and linibs 
white, and tail black. It is perhaps P. gutturosa 
In its summer coat.— Hug. Cyc. py. 337. 

($40) Gazella Dorcas (Autilope Dorcas, 
Pallas), the Gazelle, the Algazel, the Corinne, is 
3 feet 6 incues’n length, Lioot 9! inches high 
at the shoulder, and 1} foot 102 inches at the 
croup; the head is 6 mehes lone, the horns 94, 
the ears 47, and the tail, wh its terminating 
tuft, Sanches. The Gazelle is found in EKeypt, 
Barbary, and some say also in Asia Minor ; but 
it is very questionable whether the antnal of the 
Levant does not really belong to a different. spe- 
cles. It ives in Jarge troops upon the borders 
of the Tell, or cultivated country, and the Sahara, . 
or desert. When pursued it flies to some distanee, 
then stops to gaze a moment at the hunters, and 
again renews its flight.-—Lwg. Cyc, p. 38S. 


(350) Gazella subgutturosa (dutilope subguttu- 
rosa, (ruldenstadt), the Ahu and Jairon, is of a 


with a broad rather paler streak, the face-streak . 
indistinct ; the lower part of the sides, belly, 
hinder side of fore and front side of hinder limbs, 
and anal disk, white; the streak on the haunches 
dark brown ; the end of the tail black. It in- 
habits all the central parts of Asia, Persia, Daii- 
ria, the country around Lake Baikal, and from 
the eastern luuts of Great Bucharia to the shores 
Of thenebdcllesport....- Lt..associateswithtts own 
wy: Moe. 
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species in extensive flocks, frequents the open 
uncovered plains and naked hills of moderate 
clevation, and feeds principally upon the Adsin- 
thium ponticum. The flesh is much esteemed, 
and of an agreeable taste.— Mag. Cyc. p. 238. 

(351) Gazella ruficollis (Antilope ruficollis, 
If. Smith), the Andra, is a beautiful species of 
Kastern Africa, discovered on the barren wastes 
of Nubia by Rtippel, and in Senaar aud Dongola 
by Hemprich and Ehrenberg. The whole length 
of this species is 5 fect 4 inches, its height at the 
shoulder 3 feet; the length of the head is 8 in- 
ches that of the horns 124 inches, and that of 
the tail 9 inches. The horns are precisely simi- 
lar to those of the Mohr, Gazella Mohr, as are 
likewise the general form and proportions of the 
body. Ths species is eregarious, and resides in 
flocks on the desert between Nubia, Dongola, and 
Kordofan.—- Ling. Cye. p, 240, 

(352) Dragops Bennettii (Antilope quadricor- 
wis, Blainville), the Chikara, Ravine-Deer, Goat 
Antelope, Kalsiepic, or Black-Tail, is of a bay- 
brown colour, and has the end of the nose and 
tail black ; the face streaked; chest, belly, and 
inside of limbs, white, the feet are black or brown. 
The Kalsiepie, or Black-Lail, so ealled by the 
Mahrattas on account. of the deep black colour of 
the tail, and distinguished by the name of the 
Croat Antelope by the Europeans, is found on the 
rocky hills of the Dekhan, and, according to the 
report of Colonel Sykes, differs from many other 
antelopes in not being gregarious, there being 
rarcly more than three or four found together in 
the same company, and not unfrequently a soli- 
tary individual. —-£ag. Cye. p. 241, 

(353.) dulilone bezoartica (A. cervicapra, Pal- 
las), the Sasin, or Common Antelope, is remarka- 
ble for the form and beauty of its horns, which 
compose a spiral of two or more tums, according 
to the age of the animal. This) beautiful animal 
ix, When full grown, about 4 feet. in leneth, and 
23 fect high at the shoulder ; the head, measured 
from the nose tothe root of the horn, is 7 inches 
long, the ears 52 mches, and the tail, without the 
hair, 6 inches. The legs are long and delicate ; 
the body round, but Heht, and well formed ; the 


head small; the eve large, lively, and expressive ; ! t ¢ parts 
the vears long and evlindrical, the suborbital si- | peans have any distinct knowledge. 


nus particularly developed, and in continual mo- 
tion; and the horns forming a complete spiral of 
two or three turns, wrinkled at the base, dis- 
Hinetly annulated in’ the middle, and smooth 
fora couple of mehes next the points. The fe- 
males, aud young inales for the first three years 
of their age, are of a uniform tawny-brown on all 
he upper parts of the body, with a light. silvery 
yand passing longitudinally from the shoulder to 
he hips, about six inches below the spine, on 
ither side; the breast, belly, and interior of the 
pre arins and thighs are white ; as is likewise the 
mder surface of the tail, which is rather broad, 
nd furnished with a small tuft of black hairs at 


the extremity. 
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After their third vear, the males 
begin to assume the adult colours of their sex, 


and gradually darken on all the upper parts of 


the body, till they finally become almost entirely 
black above and white beneath ; the nose, lips, 
and a large circle round each eye being likewise 
white, but the light bands of the sides completely 
obliterated. The hair is uniformly short and 
close over the whole head, body, and extremities, 
except on the ‘knees, which are furnished with 
tufts of long bristles, forming new small knee- 
brushes. The Sasins are so swift that it is useless 
to ship greyhounds after them ; as, unless taken by 
surprise, Which their extreme precaution seldom 
allows, it 1s Impossible to overtake them, and ex- 
perience has convinced the Indian sportsmen that 
the dogs are more likely to be injured im the 
chase than the game. ‘The bounds also which 
these animals occasionally take, either for their 
own amusement or over the long grass when pur- 
sued, are said to be almost inconceivable. Cap- 
tain Wilhamson, i his splendid work on the 
‘Wild Sports of the Kast,’ assures us that he has 
scen an old buck Antelope lead a herd of females 
over anctat least 11 feet high, and that‘thev 
frequently vault to the heieht of 12 or 13 fect, 
and pass over 10 or 12 yards at a_ single bound. 
They reside on the open plains of India, where 
they can see to a great distance in every direction, 
hive i large families of from 5 or 10 to 59 or 60 
grown females to a single male, and when they 
feed, or He down to ruminate, detach a number 
of the young bucks to a distance of 260 or 300 
yards on every side to watch over the comnon 
safety. Nothing escapes the notice of these care- 
ful sentinels; every bush or tuft of vrass. that 
might. be suspected to conceal an enemy is strict- 
ly and attentively examined, and on the first 


Jalarm the whole herd betakes itself to flight, 
| following closely in the footsteps of the old buek, 
hand is soon beyond the reach of pursuit. 


The 
venison is dry and unsavoury. and being held in 
sinall esteem, consequently hoids out no induec- 
ment either to the occasional sportsman or to the 
professional Indian hunter. The species extends 
over every part of India, from the borders. of 
Persia to the most eastern parts of which Buro- 
It. is found 
on rocky open plains, avoids woody localities and 
the thick cover of the forest; nor is there any ecr- 
tainty of its existing bevond the limits of India, 
though many zoologists, from Ray to Hamilton 
Sinith, are of opinion that it likewise inhabits 
some parts of Africas The fakeers and dervis\s 
polish the horns, and form them into a kind of 
offensive arms by uniting them at the base ; these 
they wear at their girdles instead of swords and 
daggers, which their vows and religious charac- 
ter prevent them from using.—Zngl. Cyc. p. 243. 

(554) Tetracerus guadricornis (Antilope quadri- 
cornis, Blainviile), the Chousingha, is about 2 
feet 9 inches in length from the muzzle to the 
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root of the tail; the tail itself is 5 inches long, 
end the height at the shoulder about 1 foot 8 or 
GQ inches. ‘The superior or common horns are 
about 3 inches long, smooth, black, pointed, 
erect, and moderately divergent, bending very 
slightly forwards, and without the least indica- 
tion of annuli. The spurious or additional pair 
of horns are placed in front of these, immediately 
between the orbits, and consist of short, ercct, 
blunt stumps, about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, 14 inch in circumference at the base, and 
of the same smooth and black appearance as the 
real horns. The head is 73 inches long, the 
ears 42 inches, erect and pointed, the general 
colour of the upper parts is uniform bright bay, 
and that of the under parts silvery white, more 
or less ynixed with sandy-coloured hairs ; the lips 
are bordcred with black. The females differ from 
the males by the absence of horns, and likewise 
by being of a lighter colour, which character is 
conspicuous at a very early ave, and continues 
throughout life. This species, as well as the 7Zra- 
gops, called Chikara by the Hindoos, is common 1 
all the wooded parts of India, particularly in Ben- 
cal, Bahar, and Orissa; it is monogamous, and 
lives In pairs in the forests and thick Jungle, be- 
ine exceedingly wild and active, and rarely suf- 
turing a state of confinement, unless taken young. 
During the rutting season the male becomes par- 
ticularly nuschievous, and it is then dangerous to 
approach him, as he butts at evervthing within 
his reach ; the female produces two young at a 
birth, but the period of gestation has not been 
recorded. Baron Cuvier supposes, and apparent- 
lv with reason, that the ancients were acquainted 
with this species, and that the lour-Horned 
Orvx of whan refers to the modern Chikara.— 
fing. Cyc. page 24-4. 


(355) Tetracerus Todes, the Rusty-Red Chou- 
singha, is an Indian species described by 3B. IL. 
Hodgson, Esquire, — Hag. Cyc. p. 244. 


(556) Telracerus paccervis, the Full-Horned 
Chousingha, is another Indian species.— Lrg. 
Cyc, page 244, 

($57) Tetracerus subquadricornutus, the Jungli 
burka, is distinguished by its front pair of 
horns being rudimentary and tubercular. It is 
a native of the Bombay side of ludia, and there 
are four speciinens, two male and two female, in 
the collection of the British Museum.—-Livg. Cye. 
page 244. 


(358) Capricornis Sumatrensis (Antilope Su- 
mutrensis, Desmarest), the Cambing Outan, ot 
Sumatran Antelope, first noticed by Mr. Mars- 
den in his ‘ History of Sumatra,’ is. about 44 feet 
in length, and 2 feet 3 inches high at the shoul- 
der. The horns are 6 inches long,’ very thick 
at the base, and much attenuated, sightly and 
uniformly curved backwards. The muzzle is dis- 
Cnct and well formed ; the lachrymal sinuses open 
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by a small circular aperture. The Cambing Outan, 
or Wild Goat, so called by the Malays, inhabits 
the hilly forests of Sumatra, andis deseribed by 
Mr. Marsden as being of a wild character, ex- 
tremely active and sure-footed, with much of the 
habit and character of the common Goat and 
Ibex, of which it has the roving fearless eye and 
bold undaunted bearing. — Lng. Cyc. p. 259. 

(359) Capricornis Bubalina(C. Thar, Ogiby), 
the Thaar, ‘Thar, Serow, or Imo, is of a gray, 
brown, blackish washed colour, with the crown 
and dorsal streak black ; the nose, chin, inside of 
ears, lower part of mane and legs below the 
hocks, whitish. [t is a native of Nepaul, and 
is principally known by the drawings and speci+ 
mens presented by B. H. Hodgson, Ksquire, 
to the British Museum. The Thar inhabits. the 
central region of Nepaul, at an equal distance 
from the snows of the Himalayan range on 
the one hand,and the sultry heats of the low plains 
of India on the other. It is the most com- 
mon of all the wild ruminants which are found 
in that country, and its chase is the favour- 
ite exercise and amusement of the hill tribes. 
Its flesh is indeed coarse, but there is plenty 
of it; and these rnde people are easily satis- 
fied on the score of quality, provided the quan- 
tity be sufficient. Its habits are wild and _so- 
litary; it is seldom found in herds, however 
small; the grown males, especially, live apart in 
the mountains, and never seek the society of 
their species, except during the: rutting season. 
As might be supposed from its heavy inake and 
short stout limbs, it is a slow runner, and 1s soon 
brought to bay ; but it leaps well, and makes its 
way over broken ground with greater ease than 
in open level situations. It is found from the 
eastern contines of Nepaul tothe banks of the 
Sutlej, but abounds especially towards the east. 
The ‘Thars differ from the Antelopes ino bemg 
stout clambering animals, but they are not allied 
to the Ox-Tribe.—#ugl. Cyc. p. 259. 

(360) Capricornis crispa,. the Japanese-Goat 
Antelope, has a harsh crisp brown or brownish 
fur, with whitish sides, white cheeks, and Ices 
black-brown. It is a native of Japan,-—Lnyg. 
Cye. p. 2939. 


(861) Nemorhedus Goral (Antilupe Gorat, 
Hardwicke,) the Goral, is of a gray-brown colour, 
minutely clotted with black ; cheeks, chin, and 
upper part of throat, white. ‘Phe Goral was 
first described by General Llardwicke in the ¢ Lin- 
nean ‘Transactions.’ It inhabits Nepaul, and 
lives im large herds. upon the elevated plains 


which. crown the lower ridges of the Himalayan 


mountains. }t is wild and fleet, and when pw- 
sued, flies to. the rocky hills, where it easily es- 
capes the hunter, aud 1s indeed: rarely taken, ex- 
cept by stratagem. Its flesh is considered excel- 
lent venison. It is entirely confined to the 
cold wpper regions of Nepaul, and is incapable 
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of bearing the sultry heat of the plains of Iln- 
dustan.—Hngl. Cyc. p. 259. 


(362) Alcephalus Bubalis (Antilope Bubalis, 
Pallas), the Bubale, or Bekker-el-Wash, is about 
the size of the largest star, and is particularly 
remarkable for the great length of its head, and 
its narrow, flat, and straight forehead and face. 
It is called Bekker-el-Wash, or Wild Ox, by the 
Arabs, and ig common in every part of Northern 
Aftica, living in numerous herds on the confines 
of the Tell or cultivated parts, and the Sahara or 
Desert, and also, according to Captain Lyon, 
upon the mountains south of ‘Tripoli. Barbary 
seems to be the chief habitat of the species, but 
it sometimes happens that a few individuals find 
their way across the desert to the banks of the 
Nile,where, however, they stray from their native 
habitat. At the same time, it is to be observed 
that its representation occurs among the hiero- 
glyphics of the temples of Upper Egypt. Dr. 
Shaw informs us that the Bubale is naturally of 
a familiar disposition, that the young calves fre- 
quently mix with domestic cattle, and soon learn 
to attach themselves to the herd without attempt- 
ing to escape afterwards. They fight lke the 
common bull, by lowering the head, and striking 
suddenly upwards with the horns, which are 
formidable weapons either for attack or defence. 
—KHngl. Cyc. page 263. 

(363) Portar Trayocamelus (Antilope preta, 
Pallas), the Nil-Ghau or Nyl-Ghau, one of the 
largest and most magnificent Antelopes known, 
being upwards of 4 feet high at the shoulder, 
inhabits various parts of India, whence it has 
often been brought to ngland, where it lives 
and breeds, and is not an uncommon animal. 
The face of this species is long and narrow ; the 
muzzle large and naked; the horns about 7 1n- 
ches long, small, round, and black, rather dis- 
tant at the base, nearly parallel throughout their 
whole length, pointed and slightly curved for- 
wards ; they are perfectly smooth and without 
annuli, but rather triangular at the base, and 
gradually rounded and attennated towards the 
points. The lachrymal sinuses are large; the 
ars 7 inches in length, broad and rounded like 
those of an ox; the neck deep and compressed 
like that of the horse, not round and cylindrical 
as in the stag and most other Antelopes; and 
the tail broad, equally covered with hair on_ the 
sides and at the root, but terminated by a long 
black tuft, and descending to the houghs. The 
legs are small and well-formed, the anterior rather 
longer than the posterior; and the spinous pro- 
cesses of the dorsal vertebree so much elevated 
between the shoulders us to give the animal the 
appearance of having a small hump. When at 
rest, the feet are gathered close under the body, 
aud the tail turned in between the hind legs. 
The hair is uniformly short and close upon every 
part of the head, body, and limbs, excepting 
along the top of the neck and on the shoulders, 
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where it is long, stiff, and upright, forming 8 
thin erect mane which extends from between the 
ears half way down the back, and on the middle 
of the throat, where there is a species of beard 
composed of stiff bristly hair. The general co- 
lour is a uniform slaty-blue on the upper parts in. 
the male, and tawny-red in the female; on the 
under parts uniform white in both sexes. The 
limbs and face are almost brown, and the lips, 
chin, and under surface of the tail, white. There 
isa large white spot on the throat, and two 
smaller ones on the cheeks under the lachrymal 
sinuses; the pastern joints are marked in front 
with one spot, and in rear with two conspicuous 
spots of the same colour, which contrast strong- 
ly with the dark brown of the surrounding parts, 
and have suggested the specific name of Antilope 
nicta which was given by Pallas to this animal. 
The Nyl-Ghau resides in the dense forests of In- 
dia, whence it occasionally makes excursions very 
carly in the morning or during the night, to feed 
upon tle corn-ficlds of the natives which happen 
to be situated in the vicinity of the jungle. It is 
a vicious aninal, of very uncertain temper, and. 
as it is both powerful and resolute, and frequent- 
ly turns upon its pursuers, it is seldom made an 
object of chase except. by the more, energetic youth 
of the company’s services. The usu’ method which 
the shikarrces, or professional hunters, employ for 
its capture is to shoot it from an elevated plat- 
form when it comes out at night or carly in the 
morning to feed on the confines of the jungle ; 
this being likewise their mode of destroying tigers, 
wild boars, and other beasts which they dare not 
attack openly.  /éven in confinement, and when 
domesticated from birth, the violent and change- 
able temper of the Nyl-Ghau_ cannot be trusted. 
Previous to making an attack, it drops upon the 
fore-knees, advancing in this position till within 
a proper distance, then darting suddenly for- 
wards with the velocity of an arrow, and with a 
force which no ordinary animal can withstand. 
Yet, notwithstanding its vigour and resolution, 
‘4 is the most common prey of the tiger, which 
the shikarrees often destroy in the very act of 
devouring the mangled remains of this animal ; 
for, when these are discovered, the hunters always 
erect their platforms in a convenient situation m 
the neighbourhood of the carcass, knowing by 
experience that the tiger 1s sure to return on the 
following night to glut himself at leisure with 
the produce of his previous chase. The Nyl- 

*hau has often bred in confinement, both in In- 
dia and in Europe. he period of gestation lasts 
eight months, and two young are most common- 
ly produced at a birth. At first the young males 
are of the same reddish-brown colour as the fe- 
males, and only assume the grayish-blue shade 
proper to their sex on arriving at maturity : their 
srowth is, however, rapid, and they attain their 
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adult size in the second or third year of their age. 
—Eng. Cyc. page 268. . 
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ANTIMONY, SULPHURET OF. 
(364) ANTIMONY, SULPHURET OF, 


A 


Anjana-kahloo = Unjuncle, Antimoine Suilfure ; Fr. 
TaM. Spieszlanz ; Ger. 
Surmah, Pers. MALay ; Ungen ; Hinpo. 


Suilfuroo d Antimonio ; Ir, 


Duxu; & Hrnp. ( 
Antimonium; Lat. 


Ismud: kohul, ARAB. 


Nelanjanum; Lanjanam, Antimonia ; Rus. 
Ten Sauvira; SANs, 
Spiesglas, Dut. 


This, or a substance sold for it, is to be found 
in every Eastern village, it being used by the 
Native Medical practitioners, also the Mahomed- 
an women, who apply it to their eyelids to give 
hrilliancy to the eye. Sulphuret. of Antimony has 
heen found in the Vizianagrum Zemindary, but 
the greater part of the mineral brought to India 
comes from the Eastern Islands, Burmah and 
the Malay Peninsula, where it occurs in im- 
mense quantities, It is a very abundant 
mineral in Province Amherst, and is often 
met with on the mountains that bound the 
valley of ‘Thoun-gveen. Mr. O'Riley found 
it at the sources of the Ataran and large 
quantities of the ore have been dug up in 
the neighbourhood of Maulmain, but there was 
no demand for it in Calcutta whither it was sent, 


and operations have been suspended. Mr. 
Piddington inade the following report. on 


specimens of the ore that were sent to him ; “ We 
recelved some time agp from Messrs. Fowle and 
J.onsdale of Maulnain, a box containing upwards 
of thirty specimens of ores from the Antimony 
Mines near that place, with a request that they 
might be examined, their desire being of course 
to ascertain carefully and certainly, if they con- 
tained any, and what, proportion of the pre- 
cious metals. One of the ores sent up was 
forwarded as ‘ supposed antimonial silver.’ Now, 
in complicated ores of — this description, this 
sort of examination requires great carc, time, 
and often repeated analysis, before a negative 
can safely be pronounced from a small specimen, 
to assure the mincr or smelter who works on a 
large scale that nothing of value exists in his 
ores, and these references have thus occupied a 
very considerable portion of time and labor, and 
as is often the case in such investigations, have 
proved wholly unfruitful. Antimony, iron, arse- 
nic, and sulphur with bismyth, and in one instance 
a trace of molybdena being all which can be dis- 
covered in them. ‘The results have been sent to 
Messrs. Brightman, but are not worth detailing or 
printing. J have suggested, however, to these 
gentlemen that they may find it well worth their 
: while to sink a shaft for a change of ores.’ As I] 
) how understand their operations, they seem to be 

occupied with what one might call mere surface- 
digging rather than mining, and the pronouncing, 
, 4S we must now do, that these ores contain no- 
@ thing of value, is not to be understood as saving 

that the locality contains nothing, but merely 
i hat the ores at the surface have not been found 
Waluable; which in Cornwell, and I think in 
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dication.—Mason. The metal was found for the 
first time in Borneo, in 1823, on the North 
Western coast of that island. It exists in several 
places there, but mines of it have been worked 
only in Sarawak. ‘Lhe ore is, as usual, a sulphu- 
ret in a matrix of quartz, and at present furnish- 
es the chief supply of Europe, being exported 
from the emporium of Singapore, to the yearly 
amount of about 1560 tons.— Crawfurd, Dic- 
tionary, p. 18. Perhaps the most valuable 
of all the samples of this ore, which have 
been received in the Madras Museum, is that 
from the mines of Sir James Brooke in Sara- 
wak. Ores of iron, and manganese and galena are 
very often sold in the Indian bazaars, as Surmah, 
or Sulphuret of Antmmony. Great Britain re- 
celves the larger portion of its supply of Anti 
mony from Singapore, to which place it is 
brought from Borneo. Jt 1s imported in the 
shape of ore, and commonly as ballast. Its 
chief localities are Saxony, Cornwall, Spain, 
Mexico, Siberia, the astern Islands, and Mar- 
taban in Pegu. It is brought to Bombay from 
Siam and the Persian Gulf. This inetal is gene- 
rally of a lead-gray colour, possessing consider- 
able splendour, and is met with compact, and in 
rhombic prisins of considerable size, and vari- 
ously modified. When sulphuret of antimony 
is roasted in contact with the air, oxide of anti- 
mony is formed, which unites with: that portion 
of the sulphuret which has not been decompos- 
ed. In this way several oxy-sulphurets are 
formed, which melt, and yield in cooling, some 
brown vitreous substances, known im commerce - 
as glass of antimony, liver of Antimony or 
crocus. Glass of Antimony consists of 8 parts 
of oxide and 1 of sulphuret. It is transparent 
and of a reddish yellow colour. Crocus con- 
tains 8 parts of oxide and 2 of sulphuret ; 
it is opaque and of a yellow red colour. Liver 
of Antimony is opaque and of a deep brown 
colour ; it consists of 4 parts sulphuret and 8 
parts oxide. Sulphuret of Antimony — oc- 
curs both massive and crystallised, but the 
most common form is radiated. When obtamed 
by fusion, free from its associated matters, it is 
known in commerce as crude antimony. Metallic 
antimony or regulus, is obtained from crude anti- 
mony, by roasting and mixing with it charcoal 
and soda. Antimony is dissolved by hot hydro- 
chloric acid, with cvolution of hydrogen, and 
the production of a chloride formerly called but- 
ter of antimony, a substance sometimes used 
with sulphate of copper for bronzing gun-barrels, 
the iron decomposing the chloride and deposit- 
ing a thin film of antimony on its surface. The 
chicf alloys of antimony are type metal, consist- 
ing of 4lead and 1 of antimony ; Stereotype 
metal, 6 lead and 1 antimony, music-plates con- 
sisting of lead, tin and antimony ; Britannia 
metal, consisting of 100 parts of tin, 8 antimony, 


Germany, is often thought to be a favorable in- | 2 of copper, and 2 bismuth. Pewter is sometimes 
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APIUM GRAVEOLENS. 
formed of 12 parts of tin and 1 part antimony. 
Antimony is also used in the preparation of some 
enamels and other vitreous articles, and much 
employed in modern medicine as antimonial 
powder and tartrate of antimony. James's pow- 


der is saidto consist of 43 parts of phosphate 
of lime, and 57 of oxide of antimony.—Afadres 


Museum. O Shaughnessy. Crawfurd. Mason. 
Faulkner. Tomlinson. 
(365) ANTIRRHINIUM MAJUS. — Snap- | 


dragon. A flowering plant cultivated fer its beau- | 


ty. It is a native of England, but in India, sue- 
ceeds well during the cold months, the seed | 
should be sown during the rains, it grows best 
‘na well drained soil, not too rich, it often lives 
through the hot weather, voung plants are pre- 
fcrable.— Jaffrey. | 
(366) ANTS, WHITH, See Termites. | 
Teruvites, Lat. { = Shelloo, ‘Pan. 7 
Dewnuk, H1inp. [| Cheddooloo, TEL. | 


Sets of sugar-cane and other substances are said 
to be protected from White Ants by steeping 
them for half-an hour m a mixture of assafetida, | 
8 chittacks ; mustard seed, 8 seers; putrid fish, 4. 
seers: bruised bufeh root or maddar 2 seers, with | 
aufficiant to mix them into the thickness of curds, | 
but the) poisonons influence of the butch on vege. | 
table ]ife is known and cannot be reconnnended 
where tie product isto be eaten. A sinall quan- 
‘senile with a few ounees of burned bread, 
d flour or oatmeal, moistened with mo- 
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tumuli, 1 
wwonds. ‘The wo 
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said tac dnsure their destruction. Si- 
| oils, from the varions species 
of Dypterocarpi, applied to wood, prevents, 1 
is said, the drv rofts and the attacks of White Ants; 
and the additi{ on of eatechu to the oil greatly 
Increases its pre servative powers. —Sriumonds, 
(364) ANS AR INDICA. The Indian eoose, 
occurs at Siliggoree-— Hooker Mim. Journ : Vol. I. 
page 399. 












(368) YKPHELANDRA CRISTATA, is a use- 
ful shrulfp in India either for pot or border eulti- 
vation ff being easily propagated from cuttings : 


Ares a rich soi} and plenty of water ; native 
the West Indies. Flowers, orange colored. 
—Faffrey. 

(369) APIUM GRAVEOLENS, (Celery } 
Vern. Kurufs, 4raé. A native of marshy grounds 
in Europe, the Caneasus, Mexico, the Levant 
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de into a dough and placed near their | 
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and Affehanistan, and now cultivated in Bengal. 
When wild, it is acrid and poisonous; when 
cultivated, blanched, aromatic, fragrant, and nu- 
tritious. ‘The seeds are sold in every Bazar, anil 
used as stimulants by the native practitioners. 
The roots are also employed in medicine, they, 
are white, spindle-shaped, oval, and branched ; 
odour increased by drying. The essential oil 
dissolved in strong spirit gives an essence, @ drop 
of which will communicate a strong and fine fla- 
your of celery to a tureen of soup. A tincture 
of the seeds has been introduced into the Bengal 
Pharmacoparia.— O'Shaughnessy, page 357. 
(370) APIUM INVOLUCRATUM is the 
Rhadunee of Bengal, and Ajwod of Hindostan. 
—O Shaughnessy page 357. Dr. Irvine (General 
Med Top, of Ajmere p. \24.) describes Ajmod or 
Ajmot. the Apium involucratum as a speeies of 


‘simallage : very hot and carminative, good in 


dyspepsia much used in all mesalihs and as 
brought to \jmeer from Harrowtee and Mewar : 
and sold at four scers for one rupee: the same 
author mentions Khorasani Ajmot, as very hot 
and earminative. 

(371) APONOGETON MONOSTAC HYON 
(Wild) Nat. Ord. JUNCAGINACEA, 

Parua-kalanga, ALAL. Kotee-kalangoo, Tam. 

Gheechoo, HLIND. Nama, Ter. 

A Perennial aquatie plant: with tuberous 

roots : which grows in the Peninsula of India. Tt 
is found in shallow standing water and the beds of 
tanks, flowering during the rainy season. The 
natives are very fond of the small tuberous roots 
as an article of diet. They are said to be as good 
as potatoes. and esteemed a great delicacy -— Roxb. 
Ainsl. Madr. Bev. Jur. Rep. Useful Plants. 
— (372) APPLE. This term is apphed in fidia 
Ito the frnits of several plants, and we have the 
Cashew Apple; the Custard Apple ; Love Apple ; 
| 





Pine Apple ; Rose Apple ; Greater Wood Apple 
and Lesser Wood Apple, and the Apple, Pyrus 
mala, of England, is cultivated in the higher 
table lands of [ndia. 

(373) APPAREL, Articles of apparel form 
a considerable branch of trade im India; and in 
the Madras Presideney alone the aggregate value 
of the Imports and Exports in the four 
years 1852-53 to 1855-6, amounted to Rupees 
33,38,387. 
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IMPORTS. Rs, Rs. Rs, Rs. value. 

Roots and Shoes, 15,16 17,061} 14,876) 12,280] = 59,356|{mported from United Kingdom, Bombay, and Bepgal. 
Breeches, 1,705 Geeten- Ay Wedeee aeccowe 1,705|Whollv from Bombay. 
Buttons, 2439} 2,004 3.883, 8,402] 11,228IChiefly froin United Kingdom. 
Gloves, ... 0 6c. eee re ehhiat 21.67! 9,455}, 21,124) Do. from do. and France 
Gold thread and lace, . 67. 26 78194 103,997} 1.87,510] 4,836,727] Do. from do. Ceylon, Bengal, and Bombay 
VHogierv. © 2. we oe 97,691 50,206) 59.702, 32,164] 1,79,763| Do. from do. Bengal, and Bombay. 
Haberdashery, .. see + 36,883 34,161) 35,346) 26,635] 1,233,045) Do. from do. Bengal, and China. 
Hate and Caps, 6. ee 9 or 83 86,248) 24,676) 19,909] 1,038,002] Do. from do. Bengal, Bombay, and France. 
Millinery. 0.0 cc. ce) eee] #,52,56R) 3,93,825 9 64,065) 2,47,809111,17,547] Do. from do. France, Bengal. and Bombay. 
Wearing apparel, ... 1,82.178| 159,316] 177.144] 1,63,561| 6,82,199| fo from do. iiied in ae prance 

Do. do. Military, | 68,592] 76,219 e4,91¢] 87,592] 2,47,819] Do. from  do,-—_and Ceylon. 
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AQUILARIA SECUNDARIA. 
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Ee Rae oe eee . 
[1852 —53 1853— 54] 1854—S551S55—56) Total 
is P Value. | Value. | Value. | Value. | value. 
Er OnAS: Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Res, 
a ee “4a an ; ‘ oe | Fxported chiefly to Pegue, New South Wales, Bengal, Bom. 
9G9 . : ; , » 
Boots and Shoes, oq 9648, 17,614) 26,208) 14.879) 68,83.) | bay, Ceylon, China, and America, . 
Gold thread and Jace, ... DOR OS - eee) 6,001) Do. to Indian French Ports and United Kingdom. 
iH taberdashery, .. are nee 1,06¢ Tj 2R4 1,575 99251 Do. to Bengal, Basscin, Rangoon, und Indtan French Ports. 
Ifuts and Caps, Lo wasn LISO} ow... 2,40}, Do. to Bobay, Ceylon, Arabian and Persian Gulfs. 
Hosiery, omer ae ee a ee 1,760]... 1,76} Do, to Rangoon and Mouhnein, _ 
Millinery, ve) 7.303) 14,69) Do. to Bengal, Bombay ee ee fda a Kined 
oh wt pie ae ee | uyara| § Do. to Pegue, New South Wales, Ceylon, United Kingdom, 
Wearing apparel, ... ae 29,015) 84,825) 40,243) 140,254 ( Bengal, Bombay, and Malacca Straits. ce Un 
Sbepe solr! mag mee ces ag-| (Do. to Bengal, Arabian and Persian Gulfs, Pegue, United 
Do. Military,... 56,215 74398 $2,982 4,892 1,01 48° ” Kingdom, and Malaces Straits, 
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(374) APRANG, also Rangbharat, Damlak- 
way pl, Hira-dukhan. A gum resin. A beautiful 
kind of kino, brought to Ajmere from Bombay : 
considered very astringent. It is given im in- 
testinal hemorrhages and is also used jn enamel- 


ling on gold: four tolahs are sold for one rupee. | 


— Irvine, General Med. Top. of Aymere, p. 126. 
(375) APTIMUN, also dAwir-bel; Is the 


vellow coloured parasite so often seen on babul 


creeper: Is given in “ nmuinjus,” whieh js 


of Ajmere, page \25, 


376) APTIMUN WILAYTY. Extract of. 


Bombay: and used in. 


the Aptimun plant from 
the same way as the plant: one tola is sold for, 
eight, annas.--Jreine, General Med. Top. of 
afjinere page 125, 

(377) AQUILARTACE.B, a small natural: 
order of plants, belonging to the incomplete | 
Exogens, and call natives of the East Indies, 
among its geneva are Aquilaria, Opliospermum 
and Gyrinops. 

(378) AQUILARIA AGAT.LOCHA, Aor 
or Fagin Woop. Rob. Fl. Hino. ii. 42. 

Aquloogin, ARAh. Aood-i-Hindee. Prrs. | 

Ugooro, Sans. | 

Roxburgh describes this as an immense tree, | 
a native of mountainous tracts E. and 8.E. of; 
Sylhet, lat. 24° to 25° N., flowering in April, | 
and ripening its seed in August. Tle regarded 
the tree as that which furnished the real Calam- 
bac or Agallochum of the ancients: in this 
opinion Dr, Royle coincides, and adduces much 
valuable evidence in its support; at the same 
time that he admits that a wood of similar 
properties may be atlorded by other trees, espe- 
cially the Aloexyhun agallochum of Loureiro, 
referred by Decandolle to the Lezuminosw. A 
kind of aloe wood is moreover produced by the 
Excaecaria agallochum, of the natural order of 
Euphorbiace, A third kind is imported from Ma- 
lacca and Siam. Jn Persian works, three kinds 
are described under the names of _4vod-i- 
sumudree, ctood-i-Hindee, Aood-i-kimaree, proba- 
bly the Al-ce-mericum of Aboo Hanifa. (Royle.) 
Dr. Roxburgh mentions his havin 
from Malacca of the 
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supposed eagle tree, and 
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trees, all over India, and very common at Ajmere. 
The entire plant is used in. medicine: it isa, 
a: 
diluent form of medicine, emploved preparatory 
to giving a purge.—-Ireine, General Med. Lop. 
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that they were ina flourishing condition ; Dr. 
Hamilton met the plant near Goalpara, and Dr. 
Roxburgh also obtained it from Svythet. The 
chief consumption of aloe wood is in Siam and 
China, where it is burned in the temples. Merat 
and De Lens inform us it was used in Napoleon's 
imperial palaces as incense. The wood is heavy, 
vellowish white, shaded with green; fibrous, 
spongy, and resinous, its taste aromatic, its 
odour in combustion very agreeable.— O’ Shangh- 
nexsy, pages 274-75. Mr. Mason 1s. of opinion 
that the A. agallocha or Aloexylon agallochum 
produces the fragrant substance called lign- 
aloes. or wood-aloes, which 1s offered for 
sale in all the bazars on the Tenasserim 
Coast, and is the produce of a tree that 
crows on the Mergui Islands. It 1s imported 
into. Mergui by the Selungs, who, as_ they 
profit from the trade, endeavour to keep alt 
in ignorance of the tree from which they obtain 
it. Gesenius savs the Hebrew and Greek names 
are “derived from the Indian name of the tree, 
agil, Sanserit agaru and agurv.” Wad he read 
Pah he would have been able to approach the 
word nearer than he has done, through the Sans- 
crit, for there, besides agaru, the Sanserit word, 
we have agalu and aggalu, which come suftici- 
ently near the “Indian name agi,” and the 
Greck aggollochun: but it would take a pretty 
thorough Etvmologist to get aloee, the New ‘Tes- 
tament word, out of any of them. There ts, 
however, another Sanserit and Pal word with 
which Gesenins does not appear to hare met, 
lanha. This is manifestly the parent. of aloe, 
and by transposition, not uncommon in Hebrew, 
of the Hebrew name also : although rendered 
aloes in the English version, no two plants are 
more dissimilar than this, and the common aloes. 
— Mason. 

(379) AQUILARIA MALACCENSIS, the 
Bois 1)’ Aigle, or Eagle wood, is a native of Ma- 
lacca, and produces a whitish wood. It is the 
A. ovata of some botanists. 


(380) AQUILARTA SECUNDARIA. This gives 
the true Aloeweod, Lignum Aloes or Agallochum, 
of our Materia Medica, and used in perfumery. 
Its wood, in a healthy state, is said to be white and 
inodorous, buts subject to the attacks of disease, 
which cause the secretion of a resinous matter, 
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ARACHIS HWYPOGALA. 


and the wood then becomes coloured and gives 
out a powerful scent. ‘The secretion resembles 
camphor in many of its properties and has a 
bitter flavour, hence its name Aloe-wood.— 
Eng. Cyc. | 

(381) AQUILEGIA, literally the Water Ga- 
therer, because the leaves collect water in their 
hollow, is a small genus of plants, commonly 
called Columbines belonging to the order stanwn- 
culacee, of which several species are cul- 
tivated in the gardens of Europe. Species are 
found in the North of Asia, or in North America. 
They are all acrid plants, but much inferior to 
Aconite in their medicinal properties : hence 
little attention has been given to them.— Ang. 
Cyc. page 283. 

(382) AQUILEGIA ALPINA.  Ranuneu- 
lacee.—COLUMBINE. In India the several spe- 
cies of Aquilegia, are very ornamental flowering 
plants, and grow in any moderate good soil, they 
inerease plentifully by sced.——/tuddel/. 

(383) ARACHIS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order, Leguminosie. 

(384) ARACHIS, HY POGAA (Linn.) Nat. 
Ord. LecumMinose: DiaDELPHia DECANDRIA. 
Ser. Syst. 

Ground nut, Earth-nut, 

Manilla-nut, ENG. 

Vayer or Nelay-cadalay, Tan. 

¥ mrrenegaloo, TEL. 

This species is properly indigen 
America, but is extensively cult 


Moong-phullee, BENG. 
Kachang-tanah,K. China, 
kK, Japun, MaLay. 
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ous to South | expressed cold: if heat be 
vated in the | quantity is procured, but of inferior ee Ne 


ARACHIS HYPOG.EA. 

where it finally ripens in what would seem a 

most unnatural position. When mature, it is 

a pale-yellow wrinkled oblong pod, often con- 

tracted in the middle, and containing two or 

three seeds the size of a hazel-nut. These are 

considered a valuable article of food im Africa. 
and the tropical parts of Asia and America, and 

they are sold in the streets and bazars of every 

town in India. In flavour the nuts are as 
sweet as an almond, and they yield when pressed, 
clear straw colored oil, in no respect inferior to 
that of olives. It is believed by the natives of Ben- 
eal to be apericnt, but it produces only the same 
effects as olive oil, given to the same patients 
and in the same quantities. The oil-cake affords 
excellent food for cattle. —O’ Shaughnessy, page 
3()4.—The plant will only grow in a light sandy 
soil, in which its pods can readily be buried, and 
it requires a climate as hot at least as that of the 
south of France. Its stems grow from one to 
two fect high; its leaves are composed of four 
broad and blunt leaflets ; and its flowers are small 
and of a pale yellow colour. These seeds are 
roasted in America, and are considered a good 
substitute for chocolate. The oil which is ex- 
pressed from them is much used in China and 


Velaiater-moong, Duk. | India for lamps, and is preferable to any other 


in the manufacture of soap. In Kurope, a bushel 
of ground-nuts produces one gallon of oil when 
applied, a still gre ter 


Peninsula of India for the sake of the oil yielded |The nut, according to Dr. Davy, abounds “Sth 
by the seeds. It is found in abundance in the ; starch as well as oil, and a large proportion of 


consumed int large quantities by the natives, 
with the ex¢eption 


vated in tlie Malayan Archipelago. “Phe Arachis 
hypogza, or ground pea, is known in the Ma- 
lavan countries under the several names of Ka- 
chang-tanah, Kachang-China, and hachang- 
Japun, meaning ground, 
pulse. Crarfurd, Dic: page 13. 
hypogwa 1s particularly remarkable from the 
maanner in which its fruit is produced. In- 
stead of hanging down from among the leaves in 
the manner of other plants, this conceals itself 
in the earth, in which it is deeply buried at the 
period when it becomes ripe, a phenomenon 
which happens thus :—The young fruit, instead 
of being placed at the bottom of the calyx, as in 
other kinds of pulse, is found at the bottom and 
in the inside of a Jong slender tube, which looks 
like a flower-stalk. When the flower has wither- 
ed, and the young fruit is fertilised, nothing but 
the bottom of this tube with its contents remains. 
At this period a small point projects from the 
‘summit of the young fruit, and gradually elong- 
ates, curving downwards towards the earth. At 
the same time the stalk of the fruit lengthens, un- 
til the small point strikes the earth, into which 
the now half grown fruit is speedily forced, and 


avars of the Tenasserim Provinces, where it is | albuminous 
and | he found so large a proportion of starch mixed 
of the cocoa-palim, it is, of all | with oil. 

the oil-yielding plants, the most extensively culti- | clover, and 
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matter, and in no other instances had 


The leaf is something like that of 
affords excellent food for cattle, and 
the cakes after the expression of the oul form a 
eood manure. Under favourable circumstances, 
the nuts will produce 43 per cent of oil, and the 
quantity is much increased by heat and pressure. 


Chinese, and Japan | It is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
The Arachis | the oil being used for pharmaceutical purposes, 


and especially for lamps and machinery. A 
creat quantity of the oil is annually exported 
from the Madras territories, as will appear from 
the following account of this valuable product 
extracted from the Juries’ reports :—‘‘ In the 
vear 1948-49, 37,000 gallons were shipped, but 
in the two following years the exports exceeded 
100,000 gallons. It has however fallen to 
57,207 gallons in 1852-53. It is said to be 
used for adulterating gingely oil in North Arcot, 
where it costs from Rs. 1-8, to 2-12, per maund. 
In the Nellore District, the seeds are procured at 
Rs. 1-8 per maund, and in Tanjore about 200 
acres are cultivated, producing annually 75 can- 
dies of oil, at Rs. 2-6 per maund. Its value in 
London, in January 1855, was £47-10 per ton.” 
Simmonds has remarked upon this useful pro- 
duct :-— This oil is good for every purpose for 
which olive or almond oil is used. T’or domestic 





+ it is planted to a great extent. 


ARALIA. : 
purposes it is esteemed, and it does not become 
rancid so quickly as other oils. Experiments 
have been made on its inflammable properties, 
and it is proved that the brilliancy of light was 
superior to that of olive oil, and its durability 


vas likewise proved to be seven minutes per 


hour beyond the combustion of the best olive 
oil, with the additional advantage of scarcely any 
smoke.” And further, ‘ that the culture of the 
Arachis in warm climates, or even in a temperate 
one, under favourable circumstances, should be 
encouraged, there can be but one opinion, especi- 
ally when it is considered that its qualitics are 
able to supersede that of the olive and the al- 
mond, which are but precarious in their crops. 
* * * Tam informed by an American mer- 
chant that he cleared 12,000 dollars in one 
vear, on the single article of ground or pea nuts 
obtained from Africa. Strange as it may appear, 
nearly all these nuts are transhipped to France, 
where they command a ready sale; are there 
converted into oil, and thence find their way 
over the world in the shape of olive oil, the skill 
of the French chemists enabling them to imitate 
the real Lucca and Florence oil, so as to deceive 
the nicest judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea 
nuts possesses a sweetness and delicacy that can- 
not be surpassed.” ‘There are two varieties of 
this plant grown in Malacca, also in Java, one 
with white, the other with brown seeds. It is 
there known as the Katjang oil. So useful a 
plant should be more extensively cultivated in 
Southern Asia. It will thrive well on a heht sandy 
soil, and is very prolific. In some parts of 
America it will yield from 30 to 80 bushels of 
nuts per acre. On the Western Coast of Africa 
! fing. Cyc: Led. 
Phil. Mag. Simmonds. Jury Rep. Mad. Ex. §c. 
quoted in Useful Plants. O'Shaughnessy. Of the 
oil, under the term Ground Nut or Manilla oil 


{there was exported from the Madras Presidency, 





» Inthe four years 1852-53 to 1855-56 chiefly to 


the United Kingdom, Bombay, and the Indian 
french ports, to the amount of 334,024 gal- 
lons, valued at Rs. 2,12,896. 


(385) ARALTA. About Yoksun, in Sikkim, 
- which occupies a very warm sheltered flat, many 
} ede genera occur, such as tall bamboos of 

two kinds, grasses allied to the sugar-cane, scar- 
let Erythrina, and various Araliacee, amongst 
which was one species whose pith was of so cu- 
~~ Yious a structure, that Dr. Hooker had no hesi- 
= tation in considering the then unknown Chinese 
2. Substance called rice-paper to belong to a closely 
4 allied plant. The Chinese rice- aper, has long 
been known to be cut from cylinders of pith 
which has always a central hollow chamber, di- 
ig Vided into compartments by septa or excessively 
gathin plates. It is only within the last few years 
that the above supposition has been confirmed, 
“@ey Sir William Hooker receiving from China, 
“efter inany years of correspondence, specimens of 
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ARDEA. 

the rice-paper plant itself, which very closely re- 
sembles, in botanical characters as well as in out- 
ward appearance of size and habit, the above Sik- 
kim plant. ‘The natives of Sikkim collect the 
leaves of many Aralias as fodder for cattle, for 
which purpose they are of the greatest service in 
a country where grass for pasture is so scarce : this 
is the more remarkable since they belong to the 
natural family of ivy, which is usually poisonous. 
The use of this food however gives a peculiar 
taste to the butter. In other parts of Sikkim fig 
leaves are used for the same purpose, and bran- 
ches of bird-cherry, a plant also of a poisonous 
family, abounding in prussic acid—Hooker Him - 
Journ, Vol. 1. p. 859. 

(386) ARALIK, Porrel, Attu, Itti, are the 
Malayalum names of a tree which grows to 
about forty feet in height, and two feet in dia- 
meter ; it is used by the native carpenters of 
Malabar for the planks in vessels, and is said by 
them to be a valuable wood. This tree the 
Hindu people worship and respect, and consider 
of great importance and value. —Hdye. Mal.Can. 

(387) ARANGOES. Guz. ind. Chussace. 
A term applied to large rough cornelian beads, 
of various sizes and shapes, made in Cambay, 
and formerly extensively used in the African 
slave trade.— Faulk. 

(388) ARBOR ALBA. Its leaves furnish a 
portion of the Cajeput oil of Commerce.—3Sin- 
monds. 

(389) ARCH: ORCHIL; CUDBEAR. A 
violet dye, obtained from several species of lichen 
the most important of which are Roccella tincto- 
ria and KR. fusiforinis. ‘The dye of this makes lit- 
mus, so largely used by manufacturers under the 
name of Archil or Orseille des Canaries. Also from 
Lecanora perella, or Orseille de terre, and L, 
tartarea or cudbear. Archil readily yields its 
colouring matter to both water and alcohol ; and 
dyes a lilac colour, but with other hues, it is 
merely added to enhance or brighten their co- 
lour ; but the colour produced from archil is of 
a very fleeting character: hence the usually rapid 
fading of lilacs, in silks. A beautiful violet co- 
lour is imparted to marble, by archil, and this is 
less fugitive than other forms of this dye.— 
Tomlinson. 

(890) ARDDA, the Malavalum name of a 
tree which grows to about ten inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet high: it is used, nm conjunction 
with the other woods, in country vessels.—/uye, 
Mat. and Can. §c. 

(391) ARDEA (Vieillot), the heron, a genus 
of birds under which Linnzeus comprehended 
the cranes and several other divisions now form- 
ed into distinct, genera by modern naturalists, 
M. Vieillot followed Buffon in making four divi- 
sions of the Herons ; but Temminck, who has 
paid pecuhar attention to these birds, arranges 
them under one genus and two sections.—Eng. 
Cyc. page 292. 
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ARECA CATECHE. 
(392) ARDISIA CRENULATA. 
ee.—This genus contains handsome species of 
flowering plants of casy culture ina good soil, 
and easily increased by cuttings from the root, 
the A-elegans, lanceolata, solunacea, are natives 
of India. | 
(393) ARDISIA HUMILIS, is a common 
shrub at Tavoy, growing down to the plains ; but 
its habitat, in the Indian Peninsula, is “ the eastern 
slopes of the Neilgherries, in subalpine jungle.” 
(394) ARDISIA AMHERSTIANA, grows on 
the coasts of the ‘Tenasserim provinces. —.lason 
Riddell. Wight in Leones figures 4. Doma, 3212; 
humilis, 1212 ; (étoralis, 1212; oleracea, 1212; 
paniculata, 1215; pauciflora, 1214; pentagonc, 
1213; rhomboidea, 1213; solanacea, 1212 
umbellata, 1212. 
(395) ARECA CATECHU (Linn) Nat. Ord. 
PALMACE®. 
Areea Palm, Exc. 
Paak-marum or Camooghoo, 
TAM. 
Poga chettoo, ‘eu. 
Pinang, MALay. 


Jombi: Jav. 
Banda, Bact. 


Judging by these names the probability ts. that 
the tree is indigenous in each country. It isa sten- 
der graceful palm, an object of extensive culture im 
all tropical India,and grows freely in all the islands, 
from Sumatra to the Philippines, in which 1 seems 
to have as many distinct names as there are lan- 
guages, attaining a height of 30 or +0 feet, with 
a tuft of feathery leaves at the extreme top, and 
the trunk only a few inches in diameter. In ap- 
pearance, the Areca Palm is perhaps the most 
clezant of the whole species of pals; It 1s inet 
with all over India and the Eastern Archipelago, 
but chiefly in Malabar, N. Bengal, Nepaul and the 
S. W. coast of Ceylon; 1s extensively cultivated 
by the Burmese, and to a small extent by the 
Karens. It thrives luxuriantly on that coast, and 
Mr. Mason remarks that a vrove of betel palms, 
with their slender, cylindrical stems peering 
fifty or sixty feet upward, waving their green 
plumes, and fragrant flowers, presents a sccue 
of sylvan beauty rarely to be excelled under our 
tropical sky. 


Myrsinac- 






























Supearic, DUK. 

Adaka or Cavooghoo, MAL. 
Gooa, BENG. 

Koonthee. Burm. 

Rapo, Buais. 

Bongs, ‘TaGaLa & Bisava. 


‘hus winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower — 

While o’er the brake so wild and fatr 

‘The betel waves his crest in ae: 

Yet who in Indian bowers has stood 

But thought on Englaud’s > ¢ood greenwood ;’ 
And blessed beneath her paliny shade 

The hazel and her hawthorn glade ; 

And breathed a prayer, (how oft in vain !) 

‘lo gaze upon ler oaks again.” 

The 4. cudechu, in the Dekhan, requires to have 
either matting or Straw tied round it to prevent 
its splitting from the dry winds; when this 
happens, it immediately decays. It flowers there 
at all seasons; and the seed when ripe should 
be sown, if young plants are required, at about 
eighteen inches apart. ‘This palm forms a very 
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ARECA CATECHU. 
striking appearance in gardens when mixed with 
the cypress alternately. ‘The nut is_ hard and 
peculiarly streaked, and used in turnerv for small 
ornamental work, the wood is used in ‘Travancore 
for spear handles and bows, for which it is well 
suited, being very elastic, the structure of the, 
wood is like that of palms in general, and 
might be used in turnery for small objects.— 
M. E. Juries’ Reports. Useful Plants. It yields 
the betel-nut of commerce. These nuts when 
young, are, in conjunction with other things pre-. 
scribed in decoctions, in costiveness and dyspep- 
sia. ‘They are much relished by the natives, 
being chewed with the leaf of the betel pepper, 
Piper betel, spread with chunam. It sadly 
discolours the teeth, but the natives imagine that 
‘t fastens them, and cleans the guns. A strong 
decoction of the nut is used in dyeing. A tree 
will produce annually, on an average, three hun-. 
dred nuts. By some they are considered to have 
astringent and toule properties. Roasted and 
pownded, they make an excellent charcoal powder 
for the teeth. See Bere, Nev. The catechu which 
they yield is of a very inferior quality. ‘There are: 
two preparations of it which are respectively 
called by the 'Tamools, Cutta-camboo aad Cash- 
cuttie ; in ‘Teloogoo, Kansee, and in Dukhame, 
khrab-cutta and acha-cutta. The first (Cutta- 
amboo) is chewed with the betel leaf. The 
other is the astringent used medicinally. See 
Cargcut. Like most of the Palm tribe, the 
trunk is much used for ordinary building 
purposes. ‘The spathe which stretches over- 
the blossoms of this tree, and which is called 
Pauk-muttay, is a fibrous substance with 
which the Hindoos make vessels for holding 
arrack, water, &c.: also into cups, dishes and. 
small umbrellas. It is so fine that it can be 
written on with ink. It will produce fruit at 
five years, and continue to bear for twenty-five 
vears.  U nlike the Cocoa Palm, it will thrive at 
hich regions, and at a distance from the sea. In 
the Eastern Islands, the produce of the tree 
varies from 200 to 1,000 nuts annually. They 
form a considerable article of commerce with the 
Eastern Islands and China, and are also one of 
the staple products of ‘Travancore. ‘The nuts 
are gathered in July and August, though not ful- 
ly ripe till October. In the latter country the 
nuts are variously prepared for use. ‘* Those 
that are used by families of rank, are collected 
while the fruit is tender ; the husks or the outer 
pod is removed ; the kernel, a round fleshy mass, 
is boiled in water ; in. the first boiling of the 
nut, when properly done, the water becomes red, 
thick and stazch-like, and this is afterwards eva- 
porated into a substance like catechu ; the boiled 
nuts being now removed, sliced and dried, the 
catechu-like substance is rubbed on the same, and 
dried again in the sun, When they become of a 
shining black, ready for use. Whole nuts with- 
out: being sliced are also prepared in the same 
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®s also the nut whole in the pods 











ARENGA SACCHARIFERA. 

form for use amongst the higher classes, while 
ripe nuts, as well as young nuts in a raw state, 
are used by all classes of people generally, and 
ripe nuts presetved in water with the pod are 
also used.” When exported to other districts, 
che nuts are sliced and coloured with red catechu, 
The average 
amount of exports of the prepared nuts from 
Tyarancore is from 2 to 8,°00 candies annually, 
exclusive of the nuts in their ordinary state, great 
quantities of which are shipped to Bombay and 
other ports. A ecording to the last survey, there 
were upwards of a million trecs in ‘Travancore. 
The following mode of extracting the catechu 
from the nuts in Mysore, is taken from “ Heyne’s 
iracts, on India” :—* The nuts are taken as 
they come from the tree, and boiled for some 
hours in an iron vessel. ‘They are then taken 
out, and the remaining water is juspissated by 
continual boiling. This process furnishes Kassnu, 
or most astringent terra Japonica, which 1s black 
and mixed with paddy husks and other lnpuri- 
ties. After the nuts are dried, they are put into 
afresh quantity of water and boiled again ; and 
this water bene inspissated, like the former, 
wields the best or dearest kind of eatechu called 
( ‘OOvY. St as vellowish-brown, has an earthy 
fracture, and is free from the admixture of foreign 
bodies? Phe nuts are seldom imported into 
Fneland. ‘Phe eatechu has of late years super- 
seded madder in the calico works of Murope for 
dyeing a golden coffee brown, | lb of this beme 
equal to Glbs. of madder. In 1852, the value of 
Areca nuts exported from Ceylon alone to Brit- 
ish Colonies and Forcign States, amounted to 
£2,230, 

(396) ARECA DICKSONIL. On the moun- 
tainsof Travancore and Malabar, a wild species, 
the A. Dicksonii, is found in great abundance. 
Of this, the poorer classes eat the uuls asa 
substitute for the common betel nut, but no 
other part of the tree appears to be employed 
for any useful purpose.—-dinslic. Lindley. Scu- 
monty. M. EB. Juries Reports. Useful Plants. 

(397) ARECA VESTIARLIA, is so. called 
from clothing being made of its fibres. 

(398) ARECA GRACILIS, isa Sikkim Palm. 

(399) ARENARIA. Flowering plants of no 
great beauty, chiefly of a white color, and grow 
in sandy soil.—2tddell. Wight in Icones, 949, 
figures A. Neileherriensis. 

(400) ARENGA SACCHARIFERA. 
Sagwire or Gomuti Palm, Enc. | Anas or Anome, MALAY. 
The Tree. Nawaor Nama, Am- {| The Sap or Juice, Sa-gen, 

boynese, Aren, JAVANESE. Jav. ‘The Gossamer, Karvel. 
Seho, Ternatn. JAV. 

Monchons, Macagsar, Mandar, | The Hair, Makse, Amboy- 
also Akel, Port, nese, Duk JAV. 
Sagwan also Sagwire, SPAN. Ijo or Eju, or Gomuti, JAV. 

This, is one of five species of the genus 
“ Arenga” which chiefly inhabit the islands of 











the Indian Archipelago, although they also grow 
Ou the continent of Asia. ‘They are, all of them, 


handsome trees, their favorite localities being 


ARGHET. 


dense shady forests and in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and rivulets ; it comes into bearing about 
the seventh year, and flowers once only during 
its life time. It was so highly thought of by 
Dr. Roxburgh, that he introduced it largely into 
India, where the natives have taken kindly 
to them. Its commercial products arc its wine, 
the “ Baruin” or “ Baru,” and its Eju or Go- 
muti. gov. The Gomuti is tne only one ot this 
venus of any commercial importance. [ft oecurs 
in abundance, in a wild state, throughout the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, and vields 
a horse hair lke substance, Javanese wh: 
Malay, Vjo or, Eju or Gomuti, which has given 
the name to the tree. The Gomuti attains a height 
of thirty to forty feet, and its leaves, when very 
young, are eaten like the American Cabbage 
palm. (Oreodoxa oleracca, Mart.) The fleshy 
outer covering of the fruit of the Gomuti, when 
macerated, affords a fiery bquor, appropriately 
denominated ‘ hell-water,” iy the Duteh, and 
the seed, or rather the albumen when freed from 
its noxious covering, is made mto sweetmeat by 
the Chinese. It yields Sago, Palm wine, Go- 
muti Sugar and the Barn --Q: F: 
(401) ARGEMONE MEXICANA (Linn.) N. 
Ord. PapavERACE®. 
Yellow-thistle or Mexican- 
poppy, LNG. 
Brimadundoo, Tam. 
Brahinadundie, TEL. 


Ferineve-datura or Peela, 
Duk. 

suro shial kanta, Ben. 

Duro shial kanta, f 


An annual herbaceous plant, abundant all 
over India, easily reeognized by its prickly, 
thistle-like leaves, and bright yellow flowers. 
It is a native of South America, now na- 
turalized, and exceedingly common about Cal- 
eutta ; the seeds have been said to be used in Ja- 
mnaica as an eimetic, a thimbleful bemg bruised 
with water. Barton deseribes them as bemg 
more powerfully narcotic than opium. But) Dr. 
now Sir B. O'Shaughnessy, subjected the seeds 
to numerous experiments, and never found them 
to shew any emetic.or narcotic influence; they 
contain a bland colourless oil resembling that of 
the poppy, and which can be used in ounce doses 
without producing any purgative effect. This 
oil, known as the “ koorookoo,” attracted meh 
attention at the Exhibition of 1851. The juice, 
which exudes on wounding or bruising this plant, 
is of a bright. yellow colour, and is used by the 
natives as an application to indolent ulcers, and 
to remove specks on the cornea. It has by some 
writers been described as possessing the activity 
of gamboee. Samples of the of were produced 
at the Madras Exhibition. it 1s eheaply procu- 
rable in the bazars, and is used chiefly for 
lamps. The mass from which the oil 1s expressed 
is found to be extremely nutritious to cattle. 
The plant would form a valuable article of husban- 
dry.—O’ Shaughnessy, Simmonds, Useful Plants. 

(402) ARGHEL. Cynanchum Arghel, the 
leaves of this plant are employed in Egypt for 
the adulteration of Senna leaves.— Srimmonds. 
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ARISTOLOCHIA BRACTEATA, 

(403) ARGYRELA BRACTUATA (Chowy.) 
N. O. Convotventaces®, Ipomea bracteata, 
Heyne herb. A. bracteata. Wall. Cat. VAVY, 
(Sanserit) Samndra patta ? A twining shrub, 
erowing in Madras, and Coromandel, filled 
with milky juice. Decoctions of the leaves 
are used by the natives as fomentations in cases 
of scrofwous enlargement of the joits : the 
boiled leaves being used as poultices at the 
same time. —Migkt, quoted in Useful Plants. 

(404) ARGYRELA CONEATA, Purple Con- 
volvulus. A large and elegant ercepcr, flowers 
during the rains and cold weather : of rose and 
purple colour, common throughout the country, 
the leaves are covered below with a mealy down ; 
whilst the upper surface has a dull @reen ap- 
pearance, and is applied by the natives to act as a 
diseutient. — Aidded/, 

(405) ARGYRELA MALABARICA, (Cioesy.) 

Kattu Kalanga, Man. | : 

Convolvulus Malabariens, Laaz.-—tpomiaa Mata- 
bariea, Roew and Schult.-- Rheede Nive 51, Grows 
in Mysore, Malabar, and common on the ghauts. 
Uses, &e. Root cathartic. The yilant is CONSI- 
dered by farriers a good horse medicine. —_ Lisl. 

(106) ARGYRELA SPUClOSA (Serect.) 

Ssntraechedder, Pay. Sanatdra Shoka or 

Samudra-stogam, Mau. eulee, Tlinn. 

Samutra-patra, “Pin, 

Tpomren speciosa, Svs. — Lettsomia nervosa, 
Rorg. A twining shrub growing inp Malabar and 
inforests aud hedecs in the Penmtusula of India. 
His found wild in the Dhoon. Leaves are used 
by naive practitioners ino the preparation of 
emollient poultices, and also im cutaneous com 
plaints, being applted externally to the parts af- 
ants. OSA, 
Wreit, in fcones, vives fieures of fl. acuta, 1356: 
averewata, PAd6-9 > earweata, 890 > eymosa, 830 : 
elliniica, 1850: festeea, 1356, fulecns, 1257: 
hirsuta, S912 pornieea, £58 : selose, 1556-60: 
speciosa 851-1369: tiifola, 1358. 

(O07) ARISTOLOCHTA. ctrestolochiacer.— 
These are mostly climbing plats, some of the spe- 
eles being natives of India, growing in any good 
coil — Kiddell. -_ 

(408) ARISTOUOCHIA ACUMINATA. 
This plant bears laree drooping flowers of a dark 
purple colour, the root is exceedinely bitter, and is 
ssid to be an antideie to the bite of poisonous 
stakes. — Riddel!, 

ChOO. ARI STOLOCHTA BNACTEATA (Reéz.) 
Nat. Ord. ARISTOLOCHIACES., . 


Addatina palav, Tan, Cattra-bungha, Sans, 
Gashdas-eudda perra, Pen 


A-sinall creeping plant, flowers nearly all the year, 
grows on the Coromandel Coast in cultivated 
places, and in ‘Travancore. Every part of this plant 
is nauseously hitter. Jn cases of tormina, two of the 
fresh leaves are rubbed up with water and given 
once in 24 hours. tnfusion of the dricd lcaves 
eiven as an anthelmintic: fresh bruised and mix- 
ed with castor oil, they are considered a valuable 
remedy in obstinate cases of itch, The fresh 
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ARISTOLOCHIA SACCAA TA, 

leaves applied to. the navel of a child are said to 

, - i 2 ry’ ry gta > 
have the effect of moving the bowels. The same, 
fied with castor oil and: made mto a ball the 
size of an orange, relieves horses when suffering 
from gripes. The leaves beaten up with water 
are eiven internally mn cases of snake-bites : also 
in infusion in boils and inflammatory attacks. --—- 
Roxb. insl. Lindl. &:c. quoted uu Useful Plants. 
Faults. a _ 

(440) A RISPOLOCHTIA INDICA ( Linn.) 
Ishwurmool, BENG. 
Caykhoaica, Coc. Cin. 
Sacsander, Satasanda ; 

CYNG. 

Isrievayl, Duk. 
Isarmel, [linp. 
Veallascdav. >. 
Jlari, [siiwari, Sans. 


Indian Birthwort, ine. 
Hari, SANS. 
Perumarundoo, 
he, AM. 
Doolagovila, Mesaravayroo, 
YE. 
Perunurnndoo 
eam, MAL, 


’ . . aeaer D ‘lD “ ; 
A perennial (vinings plant, a native of Bene- 
where, the root is like that 
The veot is nauscous- 


Tealashroo- 
kadalewe- 


al erowmge CVCTY 
of sarsapanitla, percniial. 
ly bitter, andeis giver as an emmienaZonne, and 
in paroxysis oF ZOU, Hi is also considered by 
the native practitioners to be a valuable remedy 
athe diarrhea of children proceeding from 
dentition. ‘Phe dose eiven m India, to an adult, 
of the decoction of the root, is am ounec to an 
onnee and a hal’ twice daily. ONaaagHnessy, jt 
res A yaluable antidote to snake-bites, berry 
applied both externally and jaternally. Mixed 
with honey, the reot is given in while leprosy, 
and the leaves Internally ta fever. Phe root, leaves, 
stalks, and bark of this shrub are bitter; the 
taste of the fruit is accompanied with a shyht 
degree of aromatic warmth, and is reckoned by 
the native doctors a valttable remedy in bowel 
aflections.—linslic. Lud. Sc. qaoled we Usefue 
Plants. 

(411) ARESTOLOCHIA LON rA, and uf. v0- 
funda, natives of the south of Europe, are found 
in the medicine bazars of India, uncer the names 
of Zurawund tacecl (Pers. duraz, long) and Zu- 
rawund mooderuy (Pers. gird, round.) with avs- 


foluchiaas the Greck name.—-O' Shaughuessy, 
page 568. Aristolochia longa and A. rotunda 


are products of Cashimere. The roots of the 
former are given by the Tfakcems, in discases of 
the womb, weers and affections of the gums : the 
latter in itch, leprosy, for drying up_ sores, des- 
{roving hice ; and intestinal worms, also for pro- 
moting the renal and menstrual secretions.— 
Honigherger. A. longa, Zurawand-tuweel, Pers. 
oceurs in whitish, dwisted picces, the size of a 
finger, and nearly tasteless. ‘The Guaco of the 
Caraceas, so celebrated as an antidote to snake 
yoison, and the trials of which m hydrophobia 
by Dr. Eliotson attracted sach notice some years 
since in London, is asserted by Dr. Hancock to 
belong to this family.— O'Shaughnessy, p- 569. 

(412) AREISTOLOCHIA SACCATA. In 
Sikkim, inthe valley of the ‘Tcesta, are many fine 
plants, but Dr. Hooker especially noticed the 
Ayistolochia saccata, which climbs the lofliest 
trees, bearing its curious pitcher-shaped flowers 
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ARNOTTO. 

near the ground only; its leaves are sald to be 
~ vood food for cattle. —Hooker, Mol. Ml, p. 7. 

_ (413) ARLAPMA (Arhizoma) GRACILE, 
* abounds in the Himalayas: the roots are consi- 
dered by the Hakeems to be an excellent remedy 
szainst every description of animal poison.—~J/o- 
HIOCL YET. a a 

“Chld) ARMENIACA VULGARIS, or Apri- 
cot. 

Burkook, Kheobance, Mish- 
mush, Bakurkhanee, VERN. 
fs common about villages in the TLmalayas, 

where it isalso called Zurd-aloo, Chooloo, and 
Chinaroo. Quil of the finest kind is made by ex- 
pression from the kernels, sold separately in the 
Pazars muider the name of Badan kohee, or lull 
almonds. ‘The oil is clear, ofa pale vollow colour, 
and sinells strongly of hydrocyame acid, of which 
it contains usually about 4 per cent.— O'Shaugh- 
HOSS, PUYOS 222, 
(£15) ARMOSIA DASYCARPA, 
Thitwajee, Burn. 

This tree ig found here and there widely seat- 
torcd in the Swar and other Forests North of 
Tounghoo. Wood red, equivalent to mahogany. 
—— VeClelland. 

(410) ARNEE MUSLINS. The town or Arnce, 
situated in the collectorate of Chingleput, of the 
Aladras Presideney, is still celebrated forthe ius- 
lins it produces, though the first kinds are now only 
inanufactured on order. Phe Arnee colored mushnus 
for ladies dresses exhibited at the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 were considercd deserving of c¢om- 
mendation and were of a quality very far su- 
perior to that which is generally inade for sale. 
They appeared to have been inanufactured ex- 
~ pressly for the [xhibition. The muslin next in 
» quality was exlubited by Ruthnum Moodely, and 

deserved commendation. A picee of Armee Mus- 

lin, priced Rupees 122), attracted much attention 
sand praise. The fineness and delicacy of its 
f desture afforded clear proofs of what the Native 
» workman can achieve under adequate inducement. 
2 The Jury considered the Arnee muslin (white) 
exhibited by f. Gooroomoorthy Chetty to be an 
excellent speeaamen, fine in quality, soft to the 
touch, evenin the thread, whieh was country 
made, and of cood eolor and texture, and award- 
ed the exhibitor a 2d Class Medal.-—d 22. Jur. 
fen, 
(417) ARNOTTO, BIXA ORELLANA,.— 
Orlenan, Rokoo, Dur, Oriana, It. 


Rovou, Ik. Oriana, Port. 
Grlean, Gen, 


Annatto, Annotta, Bira orellana, is now 
naturalised mm India and) Burmah and the 
Hustern Archipelago, but its ative couniry 
Is Cayenne, from which it has spread inl- 
| 1o the hottest parts of South America, and the 
West Indies, where it is extensively cultivated 
, on the banks of rivers, and vives its name to 
the Bay of Annatto, on the North of Jamaica. 
: It is hkewise grown at the Hawaiian Islands, 
| Tongataboo, Rio J aueiro, Peru, Zanzibar, The 


Albaricoque, Sp. 
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ARNOTTO. 

Arnotto is a thick extract obtained, it is) said, 
from the seeds as well as from the soft sticky rind 
of the plant, and it is met with in commerce of 
two sorts. Flag or Cake Armotto, ts furnished al- 
most wholly by Cayenne, from which itis brought 
to England im square cakes, weighing two or 
three pounds, each wrapped in banana leaves, 
from which it gets the name of Ilag Arnotto, 
and packed: in cases. A superior kind called 
Roll Arnotto, is a harder and more concentrated 
extract. ‘The rolls are small, not exceeding two 
or three ounces in weight. Tt is hard, dry and 
compact, brownish on the outside, and of a 
beautiful red colour within. Tt is grown in India 
and Burmah; in the Jatter country itis exten- 
sively cultivated ; the dyers obtain a red dye fron 
its fruit. In England dyers obtain the red colour 
ealled aurora, and the diquil sold under the 
name of Nankin dye is a solution of Arotto 
in potassa and pure water. A solution also 
made jn aleohol, and used in varnishing and lae- 
quering : in Britain it is used for elying more or 
less of an orange cast to the simpte yellows ; 
an ingredient in varnishes; and for colouring 
cheese and butter. ‘The constuuption of Arnotte 
in ercat Britain has greativ inercased Gf Tate 
years. Formerly, it amounted to bul little nore 
than 50,000\bs. in later years, the imports have 
been as follows ; 
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In the Madras Exhibition of P855, many 
cood specimens of fruits and seeds were exhibit- 
ed. A specimen of Cake Arnotto, of a thiek pasty 
consistence, prepared by micerating the sceds 
Was forwarded by Lieut. Colonel Garant, 
Trivandrum. An orange colouring matter is 
obtained in this way. ‘This is soluble in alkalies, 
by which means it is fixed to silk or wool ; some- 
times, as appears to have been the case im Col. 
Grant’s specimen, the colouring matter Js mixed 
with oil before drying.—AMason, Stamonds. AM. 
K. Jur. Reports. Lou. lt is used as an ingre- 
dient, for tinging cheese and butter, to which 
it imparts various shades of colour from yellow 
to ved and it is also mixed with chocolate, oils, 
spirits and varnishes as a colourmg jnaterial. 
Ags Arnotto dissolves in ilk, the colouring mat- 
ter is diffused in the milk previous to its manu- 
facture into cheese and butter, The Spaniards 
also employ it, for coloring their soups, deeming 
‘t wholesome and stomachic. Arnotto is  solu- 
ble in alkalies, by which means it is fixed to silk 
or wool. The colour obtained from fresh pods of 
the plant, is so superior to that of either the flag 
or eake Arnotte as to lead to the conclusion that 


aout 


AROOSHA. 
the method of preparing these, which is by a great 
degree of heat and fermentation, 
the colour. . 


(418) AROOSHA 
BRE, Callicarpa Cana, is prepared, in Chitta- 
gong from the inner bark of the plant.— Royle. 

(419) ARRACK. | 


Arnk, Rak ; Dut. Araco, It. 
Arac, Fr. _Araca, Poart. 
Arrack, Rack ; Gen. Arak, Rus. 
Arrack, HInD. | Arak, Sp. 


Like the word alcohol, in England, Arrack is 


a term applied in most parts of India and the 
Indian Islands, to designate every sort of spiri- 
tuous liquor, however obtained. From the va- 
rious substances employed in its manufacture, in 
the several countries, its strength and taste are 
found to vary much in different places. Perhaps 
along all the sea-board of eastérn countries, where 
the various palms most abound, the toddies, — 


the sap or Palm wines of the cocoanut, Cocos 


nucifera: of the date palm, Phoenix dactilifera : 
the Palmyra, Borassus flabelliformis ; or the Car- 
yota urens, are the materials chiefly employed for 
miuking Arrack. After this juice is fermented it 
is distilled and rectified, and it usually yields 


about an eighth part of pure spirit. The three 


principal kinds known in commerce however are 
the arrack of Batavia, Goa and Columbo, That 
from Batavia is the strongest, and is distilled 
from a mixture of 62 parts of molasses, 3 of tod- 
dy, or palm wine, and 85 of rice. The last 
of which Crawlurd states to be boiled ; and, after 
cooling, a quantity of yeast is added and 
the whole pressed into baskets, in which con- 
dition it is placed over tubs, and left for eight 
days, during which time a liquor flows abun- 
dantly from the rice. This liquor is distilled 
and then mixed with the molasses and toddy, 
which is all left to ferment for a week in large 
vats ; after the fermentation is over, the Arrack is 
distilled one, or two, or three times, according 
to the strength required. ‘That made at Java 1s 
chiefly for home consumption, but is also export- 
ed to China or India, very little is brought to 
China, and altogether in Junks. Another state- 
ment however describes the Batavia or Java Ar- 
rack as obtained by distillation from molasses 
and rice, with only a small admixture of toddy. 
The Arrack produced at Goa, is sweeter than that 
which comes from Java,.and being made entirely 
from.toddy, by repeated distillation, it is prefer- 
red by the Hindus to the Batavian, on that account, 
though it is an inferior spifit, containing only one- 
seventh of pure aleohol.—Aforris. Arrack in one 
part of Ceylon, is distilled from the fermented Palm 
wine of the Cocoannt Palm, and is prépared fn cer- 


tain districts of the Southern ‘province of: the Is- 


land, under licenses from the Government, but. for 


-gnany years past the only Exports have been to 


the Indian Presidencies and some of the Eastern 
is fads, Similar to the Indian practite; in’ Ceylon, 





is injurious to | 
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Jaggery 
tirely made from the Caryota urens juice, which 





zar.—Faulkner, 


ARRACK. 


‘the right of vending Artack im shops and ba- 
zars, is rented owt and.tealizes about £55,000 : 


the shipments of Artagk have fallen’ off, from 
1000 pipes in 1643, to'520, in 1850. John Cap- 
Journ: Vol. XVI. London 
1856 pv. 274. It should be remembered, how~ 
ever, hat, in Ceylon—three Palms yield sugar, 
the coco-nut palm (Cucos nucifera), the Palmyra 
Palm (Borassus flabelliformis), and the kittal or 


jaggerry Palm (caryota urens). From each of 


these palms the juice of the flowering stalk is 
collected under the name of toddy, and from it 
sugar, known in the East as jaggery, is regularly 
prepared ; but it is from the Palmyra Palm that 
nearly all the Palm sugar is obtained. It is from 
the saccharine matter of the coco-nut Palm that 
Ayrack is made in Ceylon. This palm becomes 
productive there in about six or seven years : in 
collecting toddy, the spathe is stripped off from 


‘the spadix before it has fully expended ; the spa- 
“dices are afterwards beaten between pieces of hard 


wood, and slices are cut with a sharp knife so as 
to allow the juice to flow out. “iach spadix 
continues to yield juice for about 40) days, at 
nearly the average rate of half a gallon in 24 
hours. When it is intended to prepare Jaggery 
from the toddy, great care is taken by burning 
pieces of wood in the small earthen vessels at- 
tached to the flowers, and rubbing their interior 
with charcoal, to remove any impurities likely to 
promote fermentation: and as an additional pre- 
caution chips of the bark of the Vateria Indica are 
placed in each, so as to retard fermentation. The 
of the central province of Ceylon, is en- 


yields a much larger quantity of sugar than does 
that of the other two palms, and of a quality 
much more highly prized by the natives. When 
toddy is collected for the purpose of making Ar- 
rack, no care is taken to prevent fermentation, 
and as it is brought from the trecs it is poured 
‘ato wooden vats in which that process rapidly 
advances. If attention be not paid to the fer- 
mentation, acetic acid is formed, and this often 
causes the Arrack to take up lead from any por- 
tion of that metal with which it may be brought 
into contact. Dr. Smith, in Edinburgh New Phil : 
Journal Vol. IV. No. 1 July 1856 p.175, In 
most parts of the East Indies, a very intoxicating 
spirit is prepared from the Mahowa flower, Bassia 


latifolia, the petals of which contain sugar. It is 


largely distilled in Bhandoop, a place situated 
about 20 miles from Bombay, Faulkner. And the 
Mahowa with the inner part of the white keekur 


tree, Vachelia farnesiana, perhaps all over India, 
form ingredients in the 


: manufacture of the spirit 
sold under the name of “ Arrack” in every ba- 
O'Shaughnessy. Arrack in Ma- 


( | 


dras is made from the Velvelam Puttai Acacia 
leucophloea bark and Palmyra jaggery ; the 


quantity required for one still, being 1 vies 
of the bark and 183 of the sugar, the prodivee 


~ ARROW-ROOT. 
being 44 gallons. Its cost of manufacture to the 
~ Government:is annas.s gallon, and itis sold 
to the retail dealers in the. city and within the 
boundary of ten: miles.;at Re. -3 per gallon, 
hut to all beyond the limits for Rs. 1 8 per 
gallon. ‘The Jaggery is usually imported from 
‘nnevelly and from the Northern Circars. Pa- 
riah Arrack is a-phrase employed by. the hum- 


bler Europeans in India to designate a highly per- 


nicious liquor, distilled or adulterated with the 


nux vomica, datura, cannabis sativa and other 
intoxicating drugs- In the four years 1852-53 
to 1855-56, inclusive, Madras. 





Exported. Imported. | 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
Gals. Rs. Gals. Rs. 
57,567 71,572 | 2,26,177 2,80,995 


The imports principally from Ceylon and Bom- 
bay and the exports to Cutch, Pegue and Ceylon. 
(420) ARROWROOT. 
Kooa maoo, ‘aM. 
Arrow-root-kalung, TAM. 


Kooa-ka-neshasteh, 
Tikhur, Lirnn. 
Pen-bwa, BURM. 





This is alike an imported and a largely ex- 
ported article, into and from several of the coun- 
tries of Southern Asia. The name was originally 
applied to the rhizome or root of Maranta arun- 
dinacea, in consequence of its supposed efficacy 
in counteracting the effects of wounds inflicted 
by poisoned arrows. Of late years, however, the 
signification of the term has been much extended, 
| and it is now employed to designate almost every 

fecula or starch, which bears any resemblance to 
the true Maranta Arrow-Root, no tnatter how 
various the countries or dissimilar the plants may 
be, from which it is obtained; and few persons 
are perhaps aware of the great diversity in these 
+ particulars. In the great Exhibition of 1851, 
| there were present the Arrow-roots of ‘Trinidad, 
| Bermuda, British Guiana, Montserrat: Jersey, 
| Guernsey : Van Diemen’s land, Western Africa ; 
| and East Indian varieties from Assam ; Caleutta, 
| Calicut; Rutnagherry: Vizagapatam ; Borneo, 
| Java, and Ceylon. ‘The West Indian Arrow- 
| yoot is obtained from the Maranta aruniinacea, 
| M. allongia, and M. nobilis; also from the Canna 
f glauca and C. coccinea : to both of which the local 
@ name of tous les mois, or tulema is applied. In 
@ the East Indies, Arrow-Root 1s prepared from 
the Maranta arundinacea, also from M. ra- 
m mossissima, a Sylhet species. ‘The Maranta 
® arundinacea was introduced in 1840-1841, into 
p Rutnagherry, by the Collector, Mr. Elphinstone, 
p where it. throve extremely well, though it is not 
perown to any extent, It was introduced into 
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jtivated. The Arrow-root made is not inferior in 


pately sold a considerable quantity for exporta- 
Mion and had orders for more than a thousand 


also, 


-lumbium speciosum was 
Cuttack ul 
‘small tuberous roots were exhibited of the Apono- 


the Tenasserim Provinces, several years ago, by | 
My. O’Riley, and is beginning to be. largely cul- 





ro uality to any imported; while it is.sold for half | 
the price, at. good profit. A gentleman at Tavoy | 1 swe 


ARROW-ROOT. 


pounds of the next crop.— Mason. At the 


Madras Exhibition of 1865, 4rrowroot, from the 


Maranta arundinacea,was exhibited from Chittoor 


and Royapoorum.. ‘The plant is extensively cul- 
tivated at both places, and the article is con- 
sidered of excellent quality. The Chittoor Arrow- 


root was remarkably pure, a fine impalpable pow- 


der without odour, and without taste. Mr. Spears 
of Royapoorum sent a large quantity of good 
Arrow-root,which was considered an equally valu- 
able farina, if manufactured wigh equal care. The 
Rutnagherry Arrow-root is prepared principally 
from the “ kut-cherra” or perhaps “‘ kutchoora, ”’ 
which seems to be a term general in that part of 
India applied to all the species of curcuma. 
The kutchoora grows in all the villages of the 
Southern Kokun and that prepared in the jail 
sells at 43 to 44 annas per Ib. The kutchoora 
of the Mahabaleshwur Hills seems to be the Cur- 
cuma montana. Indeed.in the Hast Indies large 
quantities are prepared from different species of 
curcuma, all of which have not been clearly as- 
certained, but the C. angustifolia and C. leu- 
corrheea are recognised; Inthe Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, Arrow-root from the C. angusti- 
folia and C. montana of Roxburgh, was exhibit- 
ed from Canara, Cochin, and Travancore, where 
it has been, for many years past, prepared in 
large quantities, and, from Travancore, it 1s a 
regular article of export. ‘The West Indian 
Arrow-root, Maranta arundinacea, is now how- 
ever, extensively cultivated at Chittoor in North 
Arcot and Royapoorum, a suburb of Madras, 
at both of which places the flour prepared 1s con- 
sidered of excellent quality. It is also cultivated 
near Calcutta, where the manufacture of Arrow- 
root has long been carried on. The Mergui 
Arrow-root was formerly prepared from the 
Tacca, pennatifida, but it was not found to agree 
with soine constitutions. As above mentioned, 

everal years ago, the Maranta arundinacea (pen- 
boa Bure.) was introdueed by Mr. O'Riley, and 
the Arrow-root prepared from it is not imferior to 


of the imported article at a good profit. The 
M. dichotoma (then, Burm). also grows at 
Mergui. Amongst other vegetable substances 
from which starches that might serve as substi- 
tutes for Arrow-root, could be prepared, may 
be mentioned the Nelumbium sceds, from the 
N. speciosum, and seeds of the Trapa bi-spinosa 
(Singhara, Hinp ) which abound so much in 
starch that it may be easily separated from them. 
Both are employed as articles of diet among the 
natives of Southern Asia. Arrow-root from the Ne- 
mbium exhibited in 1851, from 
‘4. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the 
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any imported, and can be sold at half the price , 
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in swampy places and eaten by the natives who q 
I. them. Madura .kotee kalangoo. Under the 
‘name of Pannam kalingoo, the people of Southern 
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other Arrow-roots. 


ARROW-ROOT. 
India and Ceylon eat the first shoot from the 


planted palmyra nut, Borassus flabelliformis, pan- 


namarm, Tam. It is the germ of the future tree, 
and is about the size of a thick leek, and nearly 


white. According to Simmonds, recent. experi- 
ments have proved that a farina superior to Arrow- 
root can be obtained from it, prepared in the same 


way, and that 100 roots, costing thre¢ annas, 
yield one and a half to three pounds of the flour. 
The starches from these substances, however, 


may require to begfurther investigated, and they 
are mentioned here merely with that view. But 
in commerce, the flour or farina of Manihot 
utilissima is imported into England under the 
Potato-flour or 
Petato Arrow-root, sometimes called British or 


name of Brazilian Arrow-root. 


English Arrow-root, 1s prepared by rasping and 


grinding the well cleaned tubers of Solanum 
tuberosum into a pulp. Arum Arrow-root is 


procured from the tubers of the Arum macula- 


tum, the common “ cuckoo pint ;” “ wake robin,” 
and “lords and ladies :” it is chiefly prepared 


in Portland Island ; hence is generally called Port- 
land Arrow-root. The Tacca Arrow-Root of Ota- 
heite is obtained from the tubers of Zucca oceanica: 
it 1s usually designated Otaheite Arrow-root. The 
difficulty and confusion arising from the multi- 
tudinous sources from which this product is ob- 
tained are further increased by the variety of names 
given to it in the market, where it is known as 
West Indian, Jamaica, Demerara, Bermuda, St. 
Vincent, Kast Indian, Brazilian, African, Guinea, 
Sierra Leone, Portland, British, and a variety of 
Pure and unadulterated 
Maranta Arrow-root should be of a dull and 


opaque white colour, crepitating or crackling 


when pressed beneath the fingers: and when 


treated with about twice its weight of concentrat- 


ed hydrochloric acid, it should yield an Opaque 
paste. The Tacca Arrow-root from T. oceanica 
is a white starch-like powder, having a slightly 
musty odour; and is sold under the names of 
Otaheite Arrow-root, South Sea Islands Arrow- 
root, and Williams’ Arrow-root. Potato-starch or 
Potato Arrow-root forms a white and some- 
what glistening powder, which crackles like gen- 
uine Maranta Arrow-root, when pressed between 
the fingers. The Curcuma or “ East Indian” 
Arrow-root, as exported to England, principally 
from Calcutta, has a white and a brown variety. 
The white is the best ; the powder when pressed 
between the fingers feels less firm, and does not 
crepitate to the same extent as the Maranta 
Arrow-root. The two varieties can, however, be 
distinguished from each other, only with. certain- 
ty by means of the microscope. Amongst tra- 
ders, the principle adulterations consist of mix- 
tures of the cheaper Arrow-roots or starches, with 
those of better quality and then selling the mix- 
bres under the name of the ‘higher priced article. 
Potato-flour: Manihot .or taplocarstarch and 









ago starch, all being employed for.this purpose. | 


ARSENIC, RED. 

Mr. Mason mentions that-a spurious kind of 
Arrow-root has long been made at Mergui from 
the same plant as that which yields the sago.. 
But medical men have ‘decided that it contains 
properties which render it unsuitable for the sick, 
and chemical analysis has developed that it cony 
tains only half the nutritious qualities \of the 
genuine Arrow-root. Under the name of Pala- 
gunda or Hill Arrow-root, the Madras Revenue 
Commissioner, Mr. Elliot, sent a small supply 
of a starch from the Rajahmundry district, to the 
Exhibition of 1851, but it has never reappeared, 
and its source is unknown to me.—Mason. 
Hassall. M. #. Jur. Reports. Simmonds, Faulkner. 

(421) ARSENIC. Arsenic is a metal resem- 
bling steel in colour, crystalline, volatile below 
a red heat, vapor of strong garlic odour, readily 
oxydised : with one equivalent of oxygen it forms 
the arsenious, with two equivalents the arsenic 
acid. With sulphur it forms the yellow sulphuret, 
orpiment, and the red, realgar.—Beng. Phav. 
n. 33. 
7 (422) ARSENIC, WHITE, OXIDE OF, 
ARSENI0OU8 ACID. 


Turabul halil, ARAB. | Arseneo uxeno, It. 


Acidum arseniosum, Lat. — 
Wrongon, Mau. 
Sumbulfar, Pers. 

Vullay pashanum, ‘Tam. 


Sulfeid sumbool, Dux. 
Arsenic oxyde natiff, Ir. 
Weisse arsenik, Gur. 
Seomul, Sumbool-khar, 
HInp. Telapashanum, ‘VEL. 
Sunchya, Hinwpo. Warungun putih, Manay, 
Is white, brittle, faintly sweetish in taste, more 
or less translucent ; sometimes it has a yellow, 
reddish, or blueish tinge, owing to the presence 
of iron, sulphur, and other impurities. It is used 
in the manufacture of glass, dyeing, medicine, &c. 
Localities, Bohemia, Saxony, Persia, &c. That 
met with in commerce in Bombay, is brought 
from the Persian Gulf; the arsenic sold by che- 
mists, 1s obtained from England, and is generally 
in the form of powder.—Fuulkner. The sub- 
stance popularly known under this name, is one 
of the oxides of the previously noticed metal, 
namely, arsenious acid, or white oxide of Arsenic. 
This acid, combines with bases, forming arseni- 
ates, many of which occur in nature, Arsenic also 
occurs as a sulphuret, and is frequently found in 
combination with other sulphurets, as with sul- 
phuret of iron, forming arsenical pyrites. Traces 
of arsenic are to be found in many minerals and 
in their products, as in sulphuric and sulphurous 
acids, in zinc, sulphuret of antimony &c.—Zom- 
tenson. White Arsenic is obtained in China by 
subhmation from the native sulphuret of arsenic 
or Hartal and is largely exported to India. | 
(423) ARSENIC, RED—(Bi-Sulphuret of), 


Reatear, Rep Onprvent. 


Zurnetk-surkh, Anas, { Zurnefk-surkh, ARAB, 


Lall-sumbool,Dux.  . | | Bers. | 
Lall-sumbool, Munseel; _ { Manahdila,Sans, 


Urwp. oodiraypal-pushanum, __ 
LOR ’ Taw. om re, 


Is brittle, inodorous, tasteless, and insoluble 


‘n.water. -It-is used asa colouring substance, as 


well-as in pyrotechnical compounds, Localities, 


70) 


ARSENIC, YELLOW. 


| China, Persia, Bohemia, Saxony. [al 
| nic met with in Bombay is imported from China 
and the Persian Gulf, and is known by the name 
of Munseel.—Faulkner. ‘There are several com- 
binations of arsenic and sulphur ; one such com- 
pound, Realgar Bi-sulphuret of arsenic occurs 
native, in brilliant red crystalline masses. It is 
used in the preparation of ‘ White Indian Fire,” 
which consists of 24 parts of saltpetre ; 7 of sul- 
phur, and 2 of realgar, finely powdered. This 
composition burns with a white flame of great 
brilliancy. Realgar is of a beautiful orange co- 
lour and is used in painting.— Tomdinson, 

(424) ARSENIC, YELLOW, (Ter-Sulphuret 
of), YELLOW ORPIMENT,— 

Ursanikoon, AKAB. 

Murtall, Duk. | 

Orpiment, FR. 

Orpiment, Kanschgelb ; 


Zerneik-zurd, Pers. 
Haritalaka, Sans. 
Oropimenti, Sp. 
Aridurum, Yelliekood-pa- 





GER, shanum, Tam. 
Hurtal, Hinp. Warangan or Barangan, 
Orpimento, IT. Mavay. 


Auripigmentum, Lar. 


Generally occurs massive, and lamellar, of a 
bright lemon or golden-colour, inodorous, and 
insoluble in water. It is used in dyeing, calico 
printing, &c. Localities, 5. America, Saxony, 
China, Persia, &c. The yellow arsenic met with 
in Bombay, and known by the name of furtal, 
is imported from China and the Persian Gulf.— 
Haulkuer. Orpiment, (or king’s yellow) ter-sul- 
phuret of arsenic, (As. J, s. 3,) is found native, 
and is also prepared by the action of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen or hydro-sulphurets in a solution of 
arsenious acid, It is of a yellow colour, fusible, 
volatile, soluble in alkalies, insoluble in acids, de- 
composed and oxydized by boiling with nitric 
acid. It unites with bases to form salts termed 
sulpho-arsenites, and is reduced to the metallic 
stute by being heated with the black flux. The 
paintcalled kings yellow,is usually adulterated with 
lime and sulphur. YELLOW OrPIMENTis much 
used by the Tamil painters, in preparing a yellow 
pigment. ‘Native Orpiment, the aur pigmen- 
tum of the ancients, is of a brilliant yellow colour. 
it is used in dyeing and calico printing. dinslie. 
The various compounds of arsenic are to be ob- 
tained in every bazar in India, and the native 
medical practitioners, painters &. considerably em- 
ploy them. None of the compounds of Arsenic 
have been discoveredto be products of Southern In- 
dia, but they are imported largely. The white oxide 
from Bengal, the red and yellow sulphuret from 
Burmah, where it is found in great quantities, as 
also from China and Japan and the Persian gulf. 
At also occurs in the Mergui: islands. It is now 
_ known that Arsenic, sulphate of copper, verde- 
_ gtis and other poisonous minerals, when employ- 
ed to steep grain, previous to sowing, with the 
_ view of preventing simut, prove injurious. to the 
health of the sowers. and to those who -eat the 
| bread made from it. .A preparation of sulphate 
Of sodavaind lime answers -with equal. effect,—Zbm- 
| Cineson, ‘Simmonds, = pons 


The red arse- 
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ARTEMISIA JUDAICA. 

(425) ARTEMISIA, an extensive genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Composite, 
and remarkable for the intense bitterness of many 
of its species. It is easily recognised by the 
multitude of fine divisions into which its leaves 
are usually separated, and the numerous clusters 
of small, round, drooping, greenish-yellow, or 
brownish flower-heads, with which its branches 
are loaded. The flowerets are all tubular, but 
those in the circumference of each head are very 
imperfect. Artemisia acetica, a Persian species, 
is said to have a strong odour of vinegar. Arte- 
misia Chinensis yields the material from which 
moxas are made, that are burned upon the human 
body as a cautery in cases of gout and rheuma- 
tism. Artemisia A/aderaspatana and Artémisia 
indica are used by the Indian medical practitioners. 
The flower-heads of A. Siebcri, Lercheana, contra, 
and pauciflora constitute the drugs called semen 
contra, or semen cinw, which are used as ver- 
mifuges. ‘The same part of A. Vahliana yields 
the Persian Wormseed, or semen cing: Levanti- 
cum ; and that of <A. cocrulescens, the semen 
seriphii or Barbotine. A. camphorata and A. 
Gallica are used in France also as anthelmintics 
under the name of Sanguerie or sanguerite.— 
Hing. Cyc. pages 312 and 313. 

(426) ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM.  Ab- 
sinth, 4/sunteen, is afforded from this herb, and 
other species of Artemisia.— Ben. Phar. 270. 

(427) ARTEMISIA CONTRA. Semen-contra 
of the Levant, Aleppo, and Alexandria. A native 
of Persia. Odour strong, nauseous, and_balsa- 
mic, taste analogous, rather bitter, hot, durable, 
and very disagreeable ; on chewing this sub- 
stance a most distinct sensation of coolness is ex- 
perienced. The verniifuge properties of this 
celebrated medicine reside in a volatile oil, and 
resinous extract; 500 parts of semen-contra 
furnish two of essential oil, of light lemon- 
colour, of bitter and burning taste, of smell re- 
sembling that of peppermint.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 416, 

(428) ARTEMISIA DRACUNCULUS.— 
Tarragon. A salad much used by the French, 
raised from seed and division of the plant ; cul- 


ture similar to mint. 
(429) ARTEMISIA INDICA, Indian Absinth. 
Native of Nipal. 


Afsunteen, ARAB. Duna, and. Murwa, Hp. 
Mustaroo, Dux. Dana, SANs. 


This is a substitute for the A. absinthium, the 
wormwood of Europe, but weaker.— O’ Shaugh- 
nessy, page 444. 

(430) ARTEMISIA JUDAICA. Worm Seed.Sa- 
heba, Avicenna. Indian Worm Seed, Indian Semen- 
contra. A-native of Judea, Arabia and Cochin- 


China. The semen contra of Barbary is more 


coloured than that of the East ; it is cheaper, 
and of more certain origin. Both varieties re- 


semble each other in quality ; one only being 


smooth and green, the other downy and grey. 
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AKTICHOKE. 

The source of Semen-contra was long attributed 
to the Zedoary plant.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 416. 
Indian worm seed finely powdered and sifted, 
is a popular worm remedy, especially in the 
round and long worms of children: the dose is 
three to ten grains given in honey or milk.— 
Beng. Phar. p. 406. mee YS 

(431) ARTEMISIA CHINENSIS, a native 
of China and Siberia. The moxa, a slow caustic, 
is prepared from the down of this plant. It is 
made into conical masses, and burns like tinder, 
when touched by a spark or any red hot body.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 417. 

(432) ARTEMISIA VULGARIS. 

Nagdowna, Hrnp. 

This is a native of Europe, but the Moxa of 
Japan is prepared with the leaves and _ stalks of 
a neighbouring species. — O'Shaughnessy, page 
415. 

(433) ARTICHOKE. Cynara scolymus, 
Of four species, only two are cultivated for 
use. They have large pinnatifid leaves, erect, 
and about two or three feet long. From 
the centre arises a long stalk, which gives 
off branches, on the top of which is a 
large round head composed of numerous oval 
scales enclosing the florets sitting on the recep- 
tacle, commonly called the artichoke"bottom, and 
which, with the fleshy part on the base of the 
scales, is the only part eaten. The two sorts 
grown are, the l'rench conical spine-leafed, and 
round Dutch globular-headed. The seed may 
be sown in June, and continued during the 
rains ; the soil should be light and of a good 
loamy description ; the seed sown at least six 
inches apart. When they are in four or six 
leaves, they may be transplanted in rows, and in 
open situations and good soil, three or four feet 
asunder. The ground should be of a light con- 
sistence and well manured. Let the trenches be 
about six inches deep, and at least from one to 
two feet broad : they will require occasional ir- 
rigation if the weather is dry, after having been 
well watered by the hand. When first removed, 
at the latter end of the rains, and the plants have 
arrived at almost their full size, a small black fly 
collects upon them in the greatest abundance, 
and destroys the whole of the leaves. This also 
happens to plants raised from seed sown in Oc- 
tober, or at the close of the rains. When the 
plants, in January, February, and March, have 
arrived at their full perfection, they may be pro- 

agated from slips that grow on the side of the 
old plants, which wither and dry as soon as the 
fruit is ripe and gone to seed. Care must be 
taken in removing both plants and shoots, that 
a sufficient quantity of earth is taken up with 
the roots, so that the spongioles are uninjured. 
When they appear to have taken root well, let 


the ground occasidnally be loosened round them, | 


and the stalks well earthed up. The best means 
of preserving the plants from being destroyed 








ARTOCARPACE. 

by the fly, is to cover the leaves well over with 
ashes from the kitchen. The seeg from Europe, the 
Cape, Persia, and Hindoostan, all grow well, but 
those which have succeeded best with Dr. Riddell 
were from the upper provinces of Bengal : they 
were of the large globulur kind, and from being 
acclimatised, he thought they did not’ suffer so 
much from the fly as others. More than one 
head should tot be allowed on each stalk : pick 
all the others off. If a -piece of stick is run 
through the stalk, across: under each head, he 
thinks that it tends to enlarge it. The seed may 
be collected whenever ripe, which is mostly in 
May or June. The largest and finest heads clo 
not always give the most seed, often the reverse. 
Young artichoke shoots if blanched may be 
eaten as salad.—Riddell. 

(434) ARTICHOKE JERUSALEM. Hehan- 
thus tuberosus. Cultivated for the tubers attached 
to the roots, may be lifted annually, after flowering, 
and kept like potatoes for three months, or they 
may be allowed to remain for years in the same 
situation, if kept clear of weeds and the ground 
annually top dressed with manure ; cooked sini- 
lar to potatoes, and sometimes fried.—Jaffrey. 

(435) ARTOCARPACES, Artocarpads, the 
Bread Fruit Tribe, a natural order of plants nearly 
related to Urticacee (the Nettle Tribe), from which 
it is so difficult to separate them by any precise 
character that there are many who consider them 
nothing more thana section of Urticacee. The 
species are all found in the warmer parts of the 
world, and many of them are natives of the tro- 
pics only Their milk, which is always acrid, 
renders some of them intensely poisonous, as the 
Upas Tree of Java [Antiaris], and certain In- 
dian species of Fig [Ficus] ; nevertheless, if the 
milk is naturally absent from any particular part 
of an Artocarpad that part becomes eatable and 
even wholesome. ‘Thus the fruit of the cultivat- 
ed fig, up to a short period before its maturity, 
remains milky, and at that time it would prove 
exceedingly unwholesome ; but when ripe the 
milk disappears, is replaced by sugar, and the 
fruit. becomes, as all know, extremely wholesome. 
Many species are known, some of which, as 
Artocarpus chaplasha and hirsuta, are large 
trees, and yield valuable timber in the forests of 
Bengal and Malabar.—Zngl. Cye. page 318. 
The A. incisa of the West Indies and Eastern 


tropics is the celebrated Bread fruit Tree, the 


bark of which is stripped and beaten into cloth. 
A. integrifolia of India, the Jack or kantal, as 
also the A. Laecucha, of India, have similar pro- 


perties, and they are frequently cut down on ac- 


count of their wood. It may be also mentioned 
that the Trap Trée, which furnishes the Gutta used 
as bird lime in the Malayan Peninsula and at Sin- 
gapore the fibres of its bark are used for cordage, 


fishing lines and nets ;‘ the Chowat Kurnat, simi- 
lar'to the above, from Baram River, also the kumud 
or bark cloth, worn by the Karens when mourn- 
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or pr ay paring wbrown:. aye. Row), Wight. 
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oat (436) ARTOCAR RPU 8, SMALL. BBRAD-FRUIT, Ae e of sh slow poe tobe found in, gardens 
abou 


-colored. fruit resembling .in dras, but.is a native of. the South Sea Is- 
ia sails 0 oe and in appearance ‘of ; ais This Leo ee tree is, cultivated in a fe 
ies of. artocarpus, which Mr. | gardens at Tavoy and M ulmain, and bedrs very 
> setae a ted any where: described, though | Well; but the fruit is of. thet variety ¥ rhich is 
not scarce in.the: Tenassetim forests.— Mason. of seeds and is of no value, It grows to a tole- 
(487) ABTOCARFUS CHAPLASHA (Roz8). rably vr size in Bombay, and. * rons “¥ be 
N.0, hrocantnons, Ange tre: ows in|! au iia uae af suas ome 
Chittagong an seam. rom this immense 
sia a are made for river use where the tree sllon pens in B ive : mri rind It 
The wood is also useful for many other pene eo eds ee g off in 
ee culatly when reauired to be Gael the cold season. Like the jack, it bears fruit 
ppc —Rowk ” quoted in Vaefu Plante, | both on the branches and roots. The fruit, cut 


into slices and fried, has something of the flavor 

(438) ARTOCARPUS COMMUNIS. sreap- | of a sweet potato dressed in a similar manner. It 
Fruit. ‘The true seedless bread-fruit tree is will grow from cuttings, and requires a light soil, 
cultivated at Penang, and has recently been in- 


with care, and watering at first. The bark of 
troduced into Mergui, where it is said to flourish. the Artocarpus incisa, or Bread-fruit tree, strip- 
— Mason. 


ped, and then beaten and prepared, makes a kind 
(439) ARTOCARPUS ECHINATA. moun- | of cloth with which the South Sea Islanders 
TAIN JACK. clothe themselves. At Tahiti, clothing made of it, 
| and worn chiefly by the common people, was 
more common than that made from the paper 
mulberry, though inferior to it in softness and 
whiteness.—Royl. p. 341. It is extensively cul- 
tivated throughout the Malay Archipelago.— 
Craufurd Dic. Riddell. Mason. Juries Reports 
M. £. page 24. | 
(442) ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIA 
( Linn.) a | 
















Kane Kyatha, Tam. 


This a large tree very common about the 
Balaghaut and Wynaad. The wood, though ap- 
parently good, is not used in Southern India. 
In the Tenasserim Provinces, however, the moun- 
tain jack is deemed a valuable timber by the na- 
tives, especially for canoes. Wallich says : ‘ It pro- 
duces a sort of caoutchouc, with which the Bur- 
mese pay. their boats.” But Mr. Mason ima- 


gines this is a mistake, as the Burmese almost | Indian Jack-tree. Enc. Sokun, Mater. 
Pilavuh, ‘lam. Kluwi, Manay. 

universally pay their boats with a substance that |  Pauasu, Tet. «| Tambul, Manay. 

is produced by a bee, mixed sometimes with | Phunus, Dox. Kuntal, Bena. 


Pilavoo, MAL. 

A valuable timber tree common all over India 
which grows rapidly to about 2 feet and a half 
in diameter; and yields a wood much used 
for making furniture of every description, for 
which it answers remarkably well. It is in 


dammer. It produces an echinated, agreeably 
acid fruit. The leaves of the young trees are 
gashed like some species of oak.—Melvor. M. L. 
Mason. 


(440) ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTA (Lam.) 


Fenton ae Ayenee, Mat. much Tequest in Ceylon. It is said to be su- 
njelee, LAM. perior m color to mahogany, when well po- 
This is the Artoca us pubescens of Willd. | lished : the wood is yellow wher cut, butturns to. 


and Ainslie, a native of the coast, not extending 
far inland. It. is a. al tree used on the coast 
for making canoes and such like ‘purposes. It 
abounds in the Forests of “Malabar” and is in: 
digenous also in the Tenasserim Provinces. It is 
& large handsome tree well suited for’ affording 
shade. It yields the Anjely wood go: much use 
the Western Coast for house-building, | 
frame-warke, Be, As: a Hecker, it bee esteeinod p 
- orangé, and al soindi E ee? 


various dark shades of brown, and improves by 
age. When made into tables and well kept, at. 
soon attains a polish little inferior to mahogany. 
It is well known as.the Jack fruit tree in Eng- 
land; where the wood is used for cabinet and 
marquetery work, likewise for the~ backs’ of 
brushes. It does not bear great. alternations of 
aoe and moisture. It affords. an excellent 
- | fancy wood for tables, chairs, frames-&c. and the 
- barge | root of the older trees is dark-ooleured, and ad- 
whi ht | aay mirably adapted for picture-frames, and. eaxvin 
oe nu- | work-of all kinds : besides the uses described it is 
shan 3 18 | valued fer grain measures, In Ceylon it is in 
‘| general use to the Souths and. West for building : 
cs | | beams, rafters, doorg;. ar “fyrniture are: all made 
of it. There the tree is of rapid growth and very 
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ARTOCARPUS. 
fruitful: the fruit is used green and ripe; the 
kernels of the ripe fruit boiled or toasted answer 
all the purposes of Spanish chesnuts. 
2 common timber in the Circars, though some 
good trees are occasionally procurable from the 
hill Zemindaries —resembling mahogany in colour 
and appearance. ‘The fruit which grows to 
an enormous size, issues direct from the trunk or 
stem, to which it hangs by a peduncle, has a 
rough coated appearance, hanging like a large 
ereen bag ; the scent is very disagreeable. It 1s 
not in much request by Europeans, although the 
seed when roasted resembles a chesnut in flavor. 
The finest fruits sometimes grow on the roots, 
and will be found from the cracking of the earth 
above them. When this fruit tree is grown in 
native vardens and the stem is forked, they ge- 
nerally place a large stone between the branches : 
the reason for this is not known. In the Tenas- 
serim Provinces, the Jack is perhaps more abun- 
dant than any other fruit, except the plantain. 
It is invaluable to the natives, but is an indiffer- 
ent fruit to Europeans. The tree is large, and 
affords a very dark grateful shade, and when the 
fruit, which is often as large as a man’s head, is 
hanging all around its branches it is a grand ob- 
ject. The fruit of the Jack when grecn is used 
in curries ; the outside is cut off in thin slices and 
the remainder used; when ripe, the pulp and 
seeds are used similarly. A few miles below 


Coonoor on the Neilgherries, these trees produce |. 


single fruits, weighing between 50 and 60l]bs. 
There are several varieties, but what is called the 
honey-jack is by far the sweetest and best. The 
seeds themselves when roasted are also much 
prized as a diet among the poorer classes. The 
leaves are given to goats and other cattle, and 
are suid to be very fattening. In Travancore, 
the Jack-tree is a monopoly, and yields an annu- 
al tax to the Sircar. ‘The juice which exudes 
from the trunk is said to check the progress of 
glandular swellings, and the young Icaves are 
frequently applied externally in cutaneous affec- 
tions. Bird lime is manufactured from the juice. 
The word Jack, is a corruption from the Sans- 
crit word ‘ Tchackka,’ which means the fruit of 
the tree. There are no less than thirty or forty 
varieties in Malabar. The situation of the fruit 
varies with the age of the tree, being first borne 
on the branches, then on the trunk, and in very 
old trees on the roots. In Travancore, in pro- 
pagating, they put the whole fruit in the ground, 
and when the seeds germinate and grow up 
they tie the stems together with straw, and by 
degrees they form one stem, which will bear 
fruit in 6 or 7 years.—Martyn’s Mill. Dict. Rees’ 
Cycl. §c. Quoted in Useful Plants, Jaffrey, Ma- 
son. McClelland. Crawfurd. \ 

(443) ARTOCARPUS, or Trap thee, of Singa- 
pore, furnishes the Gutta used as bitd lime ; and 
the fibres of its bark are used there for fishing 
lines, cordage and nets. — oye, Fib. \Pl. page, 
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ARUM. 
(444) ARTOCARPUS 


COOCHA BREAD-FRUIT. 
Dephul, Beng. Pain-nai. Burm. 


Grown in Burmah and Bengal,andis rather com- 
mon in gardens. ‘The whole tree and unripe fruit 
contain much tenacious milky juice. The roots 
are used for dyeing yellow. The male spadix is 
acid and astringent, and is eaten by the natives in 
their curries. In the Tenasserim Provinces, this 
fruit is usually designated by Europeans “a 
kind of a fig ;” but it is a species of artocarpus, 
occasionally raised near native houses. Dr. Royle 
thinks it may be found to yield fibres. ./rtocar- 
pus integrifolia is the jack, .4. chaplasha, the lesser 
or thorny Jack, and 4. laecucha, the small Jack. 
The fruit of all three varicties is prized by the 
Burmese as an article of food, especially the first, 
which grows to great perfection every where 
throughout the province with little care. —M/cClel- 
tand. Mason. Useful Plants. Wight also figures 
lancesctolia 679. 

(445) ARTOCARPUS  POLYPHEME, 
Champadah, of botanists, a fruit of the same 
natural family with the jack and bread-fruit ; 
sinaller than the first, but of more delicate fla- 
vour, is greatly esteemed by the Malays. It 
seems to be an indigenous plant of the Archi- 
pelago, and eventhere to be limited to the 
Western parts of it, such as Sumatra, the Malay 
Peninsula, and their adjacent islands. —Crazw- 
Jurd Dictionary, page 93. 

(446) ARUM. This genus of plants belongs 
to the Natural Order Aroidew. In temperate 
climates, all these plants are herbaceous, but in 
tropical latitudes, they become shrubby or ar- 
borescent. All contain an acrid principle, vola- 
tile and soluble in water, and separable by wash- 
ing from the fecula with which it is combined. 
A. maculatum, a native of Europe. A. triphyl- 
lum, of N. America, and A. serpentaria or dra- 
cunculus, of the South of France. <A species 
of the Arum is cultivated in the Dekhan for the 
sake of its leaves, which form a substitute for 
spinach. Wight, in Jcones, gives figures of A. 
bulbiferum, 783 ; companulatum, 782-85 ; colo- 
casia, 786; cucullatum, 787; curvatum, 788; 
cuspidatum, 784; divaricatum, 790; flagelli- 
forme, 791 ; fornicatum, 789-92; gracile, 798 ; 
Indicum, 794; maritiferum, 795; montanum, 
786 ; odorum, 791; Orixense, 801 ; sessiliflorum, 
800; sylvaticum, 802; trilobatum, 893; vivi- 
parum, 893. | 

(447) ARUM COMPANULATUM grows on 
the Himalaya Hills, its tubercular root is knobby 
and as large as a man’s head. Used as food and 
made into pickles.—Honigéerger. . 

(448) ARUM COLOCASIA. Egyptian ginger, 
the ‘‘ Taro”-kuchoo, Bengalee: the roots are 
large, tuberous, white internally, containing fecula 
in great abundance, cultivated in America, Ma- 
deira, the Polynesian Islands,. Greece, Egypt, 
Zanzibar and India, The tubers ofthis arum are 


LAECUCHA, La- 
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ARUNDINA. 


the chief food of the inhabitants in a great part 
of Egypt, and are also much used in Bengal. ‘The 
root of Arum colocasia, (Colocasia esculenta and 
C. macrorhizon) is en important esculent root in 
the Polynesian Islands.—Simmonds. 

(449). ARUM ESCULENTUM is the coco of 
Bourbon and of the West Indies where whole fa- 
milics live on this article of food. 

(450) ARUM LYRATUM, (Road.) is a native 
of the Circar mountains, the roots of which are 
eaten by the natives, and reckoned very nutni- 
tious. They require, however, to be carefully 
boiled several times, and dressed in a particular 
manner, in order to divest them of a somewhat 
disagreeable taste.--Roxb. quoted in Useful Plants. 


(451) ARUM MONTANUM (fozd.) This 
is a native of the mountainous part of the Nor- 
thern Circars where the root is employed to poison 
tigers. — Useful Plants. 

(452) ARUM ODORUM, the Fragrant Arum, 
(Peing-ma-ha-yaw, Burin.) is cultivated in Burmah 
a3 a medicine, and is a most singular plant. 
It has a stem one or two feet high and six inches 
in diameter resembling a low palin, while its 
leaves are gigantic cabbage leaves three or four 
feet long by two or three wide. The flowers are 
said to be fragrant. The natives cultivate it, not 
for food, like the other species of arum, but, as 
they say, for medicine. 

(453) ARUM ORIXENSE, Arum of Orissa, 

Ghet kuchoo, BEN. 

Grows in various parts of India, tubers 
exceedingly acrid while fresh, used as a coun- 
ter-irritant in poultices ; also as an applica- 
tion in snake‘bites. They are likewise given in- 
ternally in doses of from 20 to 30 grams. Rox- 
burgh describes this Arum as a most powerful 
stimulant in proper hands. — O'Shaughnessy. Lug. 
Cyc: Simmonds. A poultice of Orissa arum 
(Ghet Kuchoo) bruised to pulp, with tepid 
water, any quantity, is a stimulant rubefa- 
cient and counter-irnitant, applied to indo- 
lent buboes and tumors by the native practi- 
tioners, and with frequent advantage.— Beng. 
Phae. page 390. 


(454) ARUM RAPIFORME, (2toxd.) grows | 


in India. 

(455) ARUM RUMPHIT. A farina is prepared 
from this Arum, in the Polynesian Islands.— 
Sunmonds. 

(456) ARUM TRIPHYLLUM, Linn. Dra- 
gon's root. Syn. Ariseema atrorubens. Blume. A 
native of Narth America ; when the acrid prin- 
ciple is volatilized the rhizoma yields a fine fecula 
like arrow-root.— O’ Shaughnessy, pave 625. 

(457) ARUNDINA, a beautiful purple grassy- 
leaved orchid, was abundantly in flower on the 


. hill-top, and the great white swallow-tailed moth 
B (Saturnia Atlas) was extremely common, with 
f, tropical butterflies and other insects.—Hooker 
Effi. Jour, Vol, 11, page 305, | 


ASAFCTIDA. 

(458) ARUNDO KARKA. Sur, SINDER, grows 
in Sind, where its culms, sur koo janee, are made 
into chairs, and its flower-stalks beaten to form 
the fibres called Moonyah. These are made into 
string or twine (Moonyah jo naree), and into 
ropes (Moonyah jo russa).—Royle Fib. P. page 32. 

(459) ASAFQITIDA, (Narther <Assafaetida.) 

Hilteeth, Aran. Angu, MALAY. 

Hing, Bena. Ungoozeh, Pers, 

Duivels dreck, Dur. Hinga, Hingoo, Sans. 

Asafoetida, Fr. Asafetida, Sp, 

Teufelsdrech, Gur. Perungyum, AM. 


Hing, Hinp. Ingoova, TEL. 
Asafoctida, Lat. 


A fetid gum-resin, having a nauseous, some- 
what bitter, biting taste, and an excessively strong, 
fetid, alliaceous smell. It is an article of the 
Materia Medica; and is used by all classes of 
Hindus as a condiment with their food. The 
vum is brought to Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf, and is occasionally re-exported in small 
quantities to England. The British consump- 
tion is about 10,000Ibs. a year.—Sunmonds. 
Faulkner. Asafoctida is much used by the Bur- 
mese doctors, but the gum is imported.— Mason. 
The gum is the product of the Narthex (Ferula,) 
Asafcetida, which grows in Persia, the neighbour- 
hood of IIerat, mountains of Daristan and Be- 
lochistan, and on the Hindu-kosh at 7000 feet. 
The celebrated gum resin asafcetida, is obtain- 
ed by slicing the roots. A milky juice exudes, 
which dries rapidly into a foctid, pasty, bitter and 
pungent mass. ‘The odour of Asafoctida needs noe 
comment. It has gained for the gum resin the 
epithet of the “ devil’s dung ;” the taste 1s bitter, 
acrid, and very durable. Unless triturated with 
the carbonate of ammonia, Asafoetida is with 
difficulty reduced to powder. Asafortida occurs 
in commerce in shapeless masses of waxy con- 
sistence, with small transparent brittle and white 
tears. The fracture is vitreous, at first white, 
and passing to red by contact with the air, a 
property which distinguishes it from all other 
ewum-resins. Another and much more valuable 
kind of Asafotida is sometimes met with in the 
bazars and druggists’ shops. It is in tears, or 
semi-transparent whitish granulations, {rec from 
impurities, and of most powerful odour ; this 
kind is readily reduced to powder, and is much 
valued by European druggists. In India it is 
but rarely met with, and readily mects purchas- 
ers ata high price. For Aledical uses, Asatoeti- 
da is a powerfully carminative and stimulant to- 
nic, devoid of acrid and irritating properties. It 
produces a sensation of heat, and increased se- 
cretion in the alimentary canal, with cructation ; 
head-ache, and giddiness are often expcrienced, 
and the urinary and genital organs seem to be 
sometimes materially excited. It is chiefly used 
in hysteria, hypochondriasis, flatulent colic pro- 
ceeding from dyspepsia, in chronic catarrh, and 
in spasmodic asthma not connected with disease 
of the heart or lungs. In worm affections too it 





‘is often employed with benefit.—-O’SA. p. 363. 
7a 


ASCLEPIAS. 


(460) ASALOO. A small plant cultivated 
about Ajmeer, the seeds are heating, and promote 
the secretions ; they are also taken in milk to 
strengthen the body ; much used in mesalihs of 
camels ; tothe taste are bitter and hot.—ZJrvine 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 124. a 
» (461) ASARABACCA. Asarum europeeum. 


Asaroon, ARAB. Oopana, Sans. 
Assaret, Fr. Mootricunjayvie, Tam. 
Haselkraut, Grr, Cheppoo-tatako, TEL. 
Tuckir, Hinp. 


Leaves remarkably kidney-shaped. Roots qua- 
‘drangular, thickness of a goose quill, knotted, 
contorted, and having usually white fibres at each 
knot. Odour of the leaf none, of the roots pep- 
. per-like, especially when bruised, laste of the 
leaves acrid, of the roots less so. The acridity 
diminishes by age, and finally disappears. The 
deaves and roots of the Asarum are emetic in do- 
ses of from 40 to 60 grs. infused in eight ounces 
of water. It only acts well while fresh. In larg- 
er doses it is cathartic ; the powder of the leaves 
used as snuff causes violent sneczing. Until the 
introduction of ipecactianha into Europe, the Asa- 
aum was used for most of the purposes for which 
the South American drug is now employed. The 
dried plant is sold in the Indian bazars under the 
name of saroon. Royle states however that a 
hill plant, called Tuggur, is generally substituted 
for it.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 569. 

(462) ASBESTUS, AMIANTHUS. The long 


and silky fibres of Amianthus have been employ- 


_ ed in the manufacture of a fire proof cloth : and’ 


aasdamp-wicks.— Tomlinson. Jt is found in several 
parts of India, and largely in Salem and Mysore. 

(463) ASCLEPIADACK.E, Asclepiads, a na- 
tural erder of Exogenous Plants, known from all 
‘others by the single character of its grains of 
pollen adhering together within a sort of bag 


which occupies the whole of the inside of cach. 
cell of the anther, and when it falls out sticks to- 
glands of a peculiar character occupying the an-| 


gles of the stigma. The roots of the whole order 
‘appear to be acrid and stimulating, and some of 
them, as Tylophora asthmatica and Secamone eme- 
tica are employed as emcetics. 
Ceylon, or Kiriaghuna Plant (Gymnema lactifow 
rum), yields a milk which the Cinzalese make 
use of as food. Species of Cynanchum act as 
purgatives. The leaves of Solenostemma Argel 


are used in Eeypt for adulterating senna. Several: 


species yield caoutchouc, whilst others afford in- 
digo.— Hing. Cyc. page 319. 

(464) ASCLEPIAS, a genus of plants of the 
above natural ordet, Asclepiadacem, many of the 
species of which possess powerful medicinal pro- 
perties, and many are handsome border flowers 
and worthy of cultivation. The buds of A. stipita- 
cea, are eaten by the Arabs: the whole plant of 
A. aphylla may be, eaten. A., now Calotropis 
gigantea, of India is poisonous: the milky sap 

of A. lactifera, is drunk as a wholesome food, 
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ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. 
procera is acrid and irritating, and is used with 
butter and lard as an ointment for itch ; that 
of A. procera being applied to hides for re- 


moving the hair before tanning.—Hng. Cyc. 


As flowering plants this genus thrives well in 
any good light soil, requiring room to spread and 
shew their blossoms, they are readily grown front 
seed which are produced in abundance.— fedded!. 
Wight, in his Icones, gives figures of nineteen 
species, Asclepias acida; annudaria : cordifolia : 
echinata : herbaeea, Jaurifolia : Jongistigma : 
montana : ovalifolia, pallida, parasitica, pendula : 
pseudosarsa : racemosa : tenacissima : tenuissima, 
tinctoria : tingens : and volubilis.— Aiddeld. 

(465) ASCLEPIAS CURASSAVICA 1s known 
as Indian Root, or Bastard Ipecacuan, or Ipeca- 
cuanha plant, and has emetic properties. It 
is a pretty little annual, with a small saffron and 
orange-coloured flower, is quite common in the 
Tenasserim Provinces. The root is emetic, and 
is so used by the negroes of the West Indies. 

(466) ASGANDH, Isgandh, Ashwagandah 
Physalis flexuosa. This plant is commonly found 
all over India: the roots are employed medici- 
nally, and are considered good in rheumatic and 
dyspeptic disorders, especially those accompani- 
ed by flatulency ; they are of a warm nature, cal- 
culated to promote all the secretions. ‘The root 
is not given alone ; but is combined with other 
medicines and mesalihs.—Jrvine, Gen. Med. Top. 
page 123. 

(467) ASPARAGUS, a genns of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Litiacem. It is 
comprised by some botanists under the order 
Asphodelew. ‘The species eaten under the name 
of Asparagus is the 4. officinalis. There are 
a great number of species, natives of Asia and 
Africa, which are cultivated in the gardens of 
Europe, rather as matter of botanical interest 
than on account of their beauty or utility. “lhe 
roots of 4. racemosa and A. adscendens are em- 
ployed medicinally in the North of India.—Hng/. 
Cyc. page 32%. Wight also figures A. Asiaticus. 

(468) ASPARAGUS ACEROSUS. WILD 
AsparaGus. ‘There is an indigenous species of 
asparagus in the Tenasserim Provinces, Which 
produces a passable substitute for the English 
vegetable, to which, however, it 1s much inferior. 
It bears a sweet-smelling flower, and is deserv- 
ing of cultivation as an ornamental plant.— 
Mason. | 

(469) ASPARAGUS ADSCENDENS (iow). 
Grows in Rohilcund. Root medicinal, and con- 
sidered a good substitute for Salep in Northern 
India. —Roxb. Quoted.in Useful Plants. 

(470) ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. A 
very delicate, vegetable. raised. from seed, takes 
4 years to come to a proper size for the table, 
ought not to be eat before the 4th year ; the 


seedlings, when one year old, should be. planted 
a ci rmmese ‘in well. prepared beds raised 3 inches above the 
while the milky juice of A, laniflora. and A.- | 


surrounding level ; three years after bemg trans- 
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ASPARAGUS RACEMOSLS. | 
planted they will produce a crop if the beds have 
been annually top dressed with decayed leaves, 
and manure. A little salt sprinkled over the 
beds once a vear during the rains, will be useful 
to the plants. ‘Native of the sea coast, a very 
expensive vegetable to grow im any ‘country.— 
“Jaffrey. Dr. Riddell observes, that the species 
are many, but this one only cultivated for use. ‘The 
method of first raising the plants from seed, 1s 
either by sowing broad-cast, in beds of six feet 
square, or in long beds of about two feet broad, 
where they are to remain. If sown in square 
beds, when the grass is about six or ten inches 
high, and begins to bear small flowers, it mav 
then be transplanted, and must be carefully taken 
up with a sufficiency of earth attached to the 
roots, and planted in trenches at least six inches 
deep and eighteen broad. Between each trench 
should be a spaceof one foot or more. ‘The 
plants may then be laid down in double rows in 
the trench prepared at six or eight inches asun- 
der,—perhaps a greater distance may be _ better. 
The roots must be carefully covered, and well 
watered. The beds cannot be of too rich and 
light a soil, and must be kept clear of weeds, 
and watered as occasion requires, When the as- 
paragus is sufficiently strong to commence work- 
ing the beds after the stalks have gone to seed, 
the watering should be discontinued, and the 
stalks allowed to dry and wither ; then uncover 
carefully the roots, being cautious not to injure 
the crowns, cut or twist off the stalks, and cover 
up the crowns again with rich manure about two 
inches high ; then turn over upon it the spare 
ground that has been left between the trenches. 
‘Thus you will have in the middle of the rows a 
water-course, which will serve to irrigate the 
plants below. ‘The watering must now be con- 
tinued daily if necessary, which will cause the 
plants to send shoots up through the loose soil 
above them, and, if well managed, the grass will 
be white and fine. Befofe putting down the 
plants in trenches, plenty of good manure should 
be well dug into them, so as to forma rich soil 
for the roots to strike in. After the grass has 
been cut, and the shoots are getting thin, cease 
working the beds and let them go to seed, when 
they may be again worked. You will seldom get 
more than two crops in the year from the same 
beds, therefore you should have them in succes- 
sion. He does not know of any animal, except rats, 
destructive to the roots: flooding with water 1s 
the only remedy.— Riddell. 

(471) ASPARAGUS RACEMOSUS (Willd.) 
Sada-bori, Hinp. Challa, TEL. 
Suth-moolie, Bene. Wari, Man. 

A straggling climbing shrub : common in Tra- 
vancore and the Dekhan. This plant, says Rox- 
burgh, will perfume the air toa considerable dis- 
tance, owing to the delightful fragrance of its 
flowers. The root boiled in milk is given in bi- 
lious affections. .It is necessary to remove the 


ASS. 

bark previous to administering it, as it is con- 
sidered poisonous. ‘The leaves boiled and mix- 
ed with ghee are applied externally to promote 
suppuration in boils and tumours.—Hozb. Ainsl. 
quoted in Useful Plants. 

(472) ASPARAGUS 
(Wilid.) 


Shtawari, MAL. Tsulla-ghedaloo, TEx. 
Tanneer-vittang, Tam. | Suffaid-mooslie, Dux. 


A climbing shrub, found in Travancore and the 
Peninsula. The root, which is long, white, and 
fleshy, is bruised and soaked in water, and the 
latter, if drunk, is said by the natives to be a re- 
medy in preventing small-pox from running into 
the confluent kind. In Ceylon, the root is mix-.« 
ed with milk and eaten (4imsl.) and by the 
Chinese, it is made into a preserve, and also 
candied. 

(473) ASPHALT. AspHauroum : called also 
Mineral pitch, Jew’s pitch : compact bitumen and 
Muiltha: Arabic ITajar-ool moosa.—Asphalt is 
found on the shores of the Dead Sea: at Arlona 
in Albania : also at Coxitambo in Cuenca in South 
America, and abounds also in the West Indian 
Islands of Barbadoes and Trinidad, forming in 
the leeward side of the latter island a lake or 
plain, called the Tar lake, aud by the French Le 
Brai, from its resemblance to and answering the 
purposes of ship pitch. It is said to be a 
preventative of cholera, as, also, to kill the teredo. 
In many parts of the woods, this substance 
is found in a liquid state, being held in solution 
by petrolewm or naphtha. See PETROLEUM. At one 
time, Asphalt was lauded to an inordinate de- 
oree, as a roofing and paving material, and in 
consequence soon fell into unmerited neglect. 
Where damp has to be resisted, it is useful, and 
in the Mauritius, Ceylon, and India, where it 
has been used, it 1s found impervious to wet, 
white ants or vermin, and as it does not. vegetate, 
rot or «lecay, it is superior to wood, chunam (or 
country lime) as a flooring material. 

(474) ASPIDIUM. Both in Sikkim and Ne- 
paul, the watery tubers of this fern are abun- 
dantly éaten.—Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 292. 

(475) ASS, a well-known and useful domestic 
animal, whose good qualities are too frequently 
undervalued, from bemg contrasted with those 
of the horse,.,without. considering the different 
nature of the treatment which these two quadru- 
peds receive—the care and attention bestowed 
upon developing the form and cultivating the 
spirit of the one, and the neglect and ill usage 
to which the other is too generally subjected. 
The ass is despised and neglected only because 
we possess a more noble and powerful animal in 
the horse ; and if the horse were unknown, the 
care and attention which is lavished upon him, 
being transferred to his now neglected and des- 
pised rival, would have. increased the size and de- 
veloped the mental qualities of the ass to an ex- 
tent which it would be difficult to anticipate, but 
which eastern travellers who have observed both 
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ASS. ASTRAGALUS. 


animals in their native climates, readily acknow-| (476) ASSAM, the valley of Assam is rich in 
ledge. In Persia, and Arabia, the ass is a very dif- | natural productions, it possesses gold, tea, caout- 
ferent animal from what he is in India and in Wes- | chouc, lac and ivory. 1t abounds in silk, its two 
tern Europe. ‘There, instead of being neglected | principal indigenous varieties of this article, being 
and despised, half-starved and treated with cruel- | the muga and the evi. Adress made of muga is 
ty, care is taken to cultivate the breed by cross- | prized beyond all others, by the Assamese. Of 
ing the finest specimens ; even the Wild Ass is | woods, thirty-six species, applied to various use- 
procured for this purpose, the pedigrees of the | ful purposes, have been described by Major Han- 
different races are carefully recorded, and the | nay as belonging to Upper Assam. Most of them 
size, strength, and symmetry of the ass so much | are light, strong, and durable; while not a few 
improved that he is rendered equal to the horse | combine with these qualities a fine grain, which 
for most purposes, and in some cases even his! renders them well adapted for articles of furnt- 
superior. ‘‘ The asses of Arabia,” says Chardin, | ture. ‘The spices of the country comprise, in ad- 
“are perhaps the handsomest animals in the | dition to such as are commonly cultivated in 
*world ; their coat is smooth and clean ; they car- | Bengal, black pepper, long pepper, cardamums, 
ry the head elevated, and have fine and well- | tejpatra or malabathrum leaf, and jubrang, the 
formed legs, which they throw out gracefully in | capsule of a species of xanthroxylum, peculiar to 
walking or galloping. They are used only for} the country and described as aromatic, fragrant 
the saddle, and are imported in vast numbers into | and highly pungent.—Dr. Taylor. 
Persia, where they are frequently sold for consi-| (477) ASTER, a genus of plants belonging to 
derable sums and being taught a kind of casy | the natural order Composite.—Engl. Cyc. page 
ambling pace, are richly caparisoned, and used | 329. These are named from Aster, a star : 
only by the rich and luxurious nobles.” The ass} and furnish nearly every variety of colour. 
is properly speaking a mountain animal; his | Some beautiful additions from Germany are 
hoofs are Jong and furnished with extremely | striped and of larger size than the Chinese ; 
sharp rims, bearing a hollow in the centre, by | the colours are, deep red, striped, pale red, 
which means he is cnabled to tread with more se- | pale red striped with white, dark blue, dark 
curity on the slippery and precipitous sides of | blue striped, pale blue, pale blue striped, yellow 
hills and craggy places. The hoof of the horse on | tinged, white, silver white, flesh coloured, grey, 
the contrary is round and nearly flat underneath. | &. They are propagated by seed sown at the 
The wild ass, called Koulan by the Persians, 1s | end of the hot weather, and continued during the 
still common in many parts of Central Asia. It} rains. The plants should have at least eighteen 
stands auch higher on its imbs than the com- | inches of space between them, and_ the soil rich 
mon ass, its legs arc longer and more slender, | and light. If grown in pots, the varieties are 
and it is altogether a more graceful and symuine- | easily kept distinct, and the sced preserved as 
trical animal. The mane is composed of short | soon as the plant withers and dries. A succes- 
erect hair of a dusky colour and rather a woolly | sion of flowers may be continued until the hot 
texture ; the colour of the body 1s a uniforni sil- | season. Mr. Jaffrey observes that of the plants 
very gray, with a broad coflee-coloured stripe | flowering in India the asters are of so short a dura- 
extending down the back from the mane to the | tion they will scarcely remumerate for the trouble 
tail, and crossed on the shoulder by a transverse | taken to raise them. Mr. Mason mentions that 
band, as in the domestic variety. The Koulan | a species of aster, or christmas daisy, is seen 
inhabits the parts of central Asia from 40° N. | occasionally in European gardens, in Tenasserim. 
lat. to the nosthern confines of India. ‘They mi- | —Riddell. Jaffrey. Mason. 
grate from north to south according to the sea- (478) ASTERACANTHA LONGIFOLIA 
son. Jn summer they are commonly found about (Nees.) N. O. ACANTHACEA. 
Lake Aral, but in autumn they collect in vast 
troops under the conduct of a regular leader, and 
proceed towards the south, arriving at Cutch and 
Guzerat in October or November, and returning 
northward again in the middle of spring. ‘The 
Persians and Tartars hold the flesh of the koulan 
in high esteem, and hunt it in preference to all 
other descriptions of game. Olearius assures us 
that he saw no fewer than thirty-two wild asses 
slain in one day by the shah of Persia and his 
court, the bodies of which were sent to the royal 
kitchens at Ispahan ; and we know from Martial : 7 
that the epicures of Rome held the flesh of the| (479) ASTRAGALUS, a genus of plants 
Onager, or wild Ass, in the same estimation as | belonging to the natural order Leguminose. It 
we do venison (Epig. xili. 97),—Zug Cyc. page| has the calyx 5-toothed ; the keel of the flower 
327, obtuse ; the stamens diadelphous: the legume 
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Neer-moollie, Tau. Kanta-koolika, BENG. 
Neer-goobbie, TEL. Wahel-schulli, Mav. 
Gokshura, Hinp. 

Barleria longifclia, Linn.—Ruellia longifolia, 
Roxrb. fl. Ind. Wl. 50. This small, annual 
plant may commonly be met with in Malabar and 
‘lravancore by the side of paddy-fields and other 
damp situations. The roots are considered tonic 
and diuretic, and administered in decoction. 
They are also employed in dropsical affections, 
and gravel.— 4inusl. Rheede. Sc. quoted in Use- 
ful Plants. | 
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ATHANASIA ANNUA. 
pilocular or half-bilocular from the upper suture 
being bent in so much. ‘The species are shrubs 
or under-shrubs, are very numerous, and above 
930 have been described. Ly botanists. Many of 
them are cultivated, most of them being hardy 
lants, but they are not remarkable for their 
eauty.—Lngl. Cyc. page 331. 

(480) ASTRAGALUS VERUS, Goat’s- 
Thorn, is a small bush with pinnated gray leaves, 
terminated by a spiny midrib and_half-covering 
clusters of axilla pale yellow flowers. It grows 
in the Levant. Its gum forms part of that 
used as ‘Tragacanth. It isa natural exudation 
fromthe plant, but many other species of Astra- 
galus, A. strobilifera, the A. guumifer of Mount 
‘Lebanon, the 4. creticus of Crete and Tonia, and 
the 4. aristatus of the Pcloponnesus and Cyprus 
also afford large quantities of this very valuable 
cum. Several Astragali are common on the 
higher levels of the Himalayas, but have not 
yet, been discovered to yield tragacanth. This 
yum forms the basis of some medicinal lozenges 
and styptic powders. Inthe arts it is highly 
valued as an ingredient in dye stuffs, and a 
vlaze for calico and silks.—O'Shaughnessy, 

age 294. 

(481) ASTRAPHA WALLICHII, Byttneri- 
acee.—A shrub; leaves angularly lobed, very 
soft to the touch ; flowers in large compact um- 
bels, scarlet with yellow anthers; having rather 
an unpleasant scent.—Jddel!. 

(482) ASYSTASIA COROMADELIANA. 
Acanthaceeé. 

Midday-keeray, TAM. 

A common weed in hedges; flowers either 
lilac, or white ; the leaves are used mixed with 
others as greens. -—Jaj/rey. 

(483) ASYSTASIA FORMOSA. This plant 
is a native of India, and abounds on the Coro- 
mandel Coast ; the flowers are purple, and it 1s 
readily grown from seed.—iddedd. 


(484) ATALANTIA MONOPHYLLA (DC.) 
Nat. Ord. AURaNTIACEA., MOoNADELPHIA Oc- 
TANDRIA. Sex. Syst. 

Wild-lime, Ene. 'Trichilia spinosa, WILD. 
Caateyaloo-miche marm,Tam. | Limonia pumila, Bur. 
‘Turreea virens, Kan. 

Simple leaved Atalantia. Like others of the 
orange tribe, this yields a clear white, very fine 
and close grained timber, hard and durable, 
though never found large enough to become an 
article of general utility. It is a native of the 
East Indies, is a small tree, its wood hard, 
heavy, very fine and close-grained : of a white or 
pale yellow colour, and very suitable for cabinet 
work, if procurable of sufficient size and in suf- 


f ficient quantities. It grows in Malabar and on 


the Coromandel coast.— Wight. Jur. Rep. M. £. 
Useful Plants. Wight also figures A. floribunda. 


(485) ATHANASIA ANNUA. Composite. A 


genus of Cape plants cultivated in India, many of 
' the flowers very pretty, of a yellow colour, general- 
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ATTAR, ATHER. 
ly known.as one of the everlasting flowers, grows 
in a light soil.— Riddell. 

(486) ATRIPLEX HETERANTHA. Thoyah 
keeray, ''amM.—A common weed ; the leaves of 
which are used as greens, makes an excellent 
vegetable : is to be found in abundance in Sou- 
thern India. Is also cultivated.—Jaffrey. 

(487) ATR, (Arabic); UTR; ITR; OTTAR, 
AnD OTTO, foritis spelled in all these vari- 
ed forms: is a fragrance, perfume, or essence of 
flowers, though by Europeans the term is confined 
to that from roses. An aé7-dan contains the Atr, 
and the perfumer, druggist or chemist, is called 
Attar. ‘The perfumes sold under the name of 
Atr are as various as are the flowers, from which 
they are extracted, and the terin has the same ex- 
tent in India, as the word perfume in English. 
At the Hyderabad Exlnbition of 1854, there 
were exhibited ten kinds of Atr; those from 
Aurungabad, were named Sohag: Panch: Bahar ; 
Amber ; Mootheea, Minbohvin Jasminum : 
Pandanus Odorotissimus ; four from Hyderabad 
were named Mujmoorah, one from the Lawsonia 
inermis : and another called the Rahut 1-Rooh ; 
literally Heart’s Ease. In addition to the above, 
in the Madras Exhibition of 1855, we ob- 
served from Hyderabad, the Atrs, named 


Chumbaley,  Banjeree, Sona Manthre, 
Ryatroo, Burmookee, Nohrutten, 
Tnah, Dhoolpend, Sandal, 
Kaserah, Cuscus, Muzmah. 
Chuinpah, Moleserree, 

Gool, Rowseh, 


They are sold by weight and vary in price 
from 4 Annas to 5 Rs. per tola.—AZ. £. 

(488) ATR, ATTAR, ATHER, UTR, or Orto 
or Roszs, is a highly valuable and delightful 
perfume. It is an essential oil prepared in 
several countries in the East, and has thus 
remarkable composition, that it is a compound 
of two oils, one liquid and the other solid 
and inodorous. At Ghazipore in Bengal, the 
Attar was always made at the beginning of 
the season when the nights are cool. ‘To pro- 
cure the oil, the roses are put into the still and 
the water passes over gradually as in the rose- 
water process. After the whole has come over, 
the rose-water is put into a large metal Basin, 
which is covered with wetted muslin, tied over 
to prevent insects or dust getting into it, and 
being let about two feet into the ground, which 
has i:cen previously wetted with water, it is al- 
lowed to remain quiet during the whole night. 
In the morning early, the little film of Attar 
which is found on the surface of the Rose-water 
during the night, is removed by means of a 
feather and carefully placed in a phial. Day atter 
day as the collection is made, it is placed for 
a short period in the sun, and after a sufficient 
quantity has been procured it is poured off clear, 
and of the colour of amber, into small phials. 
Pure Atr has, at first, a pale greenish hue, but 
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in. @ few weeks it becomes of a pale yellow. 
It.is generally calculated that 100,000 roses 
will produce 180 grains of Atr, and the price of 
100,000 roses varies from 40 to 70 rupees ; and 
the tolah, 180 grains, of the Atr is sold at 80 
and 90 rupees. At this price, as may be supposed, 
it is rarely if ever used even by. the wealthiest of 
natives, and the native courts employ the atrs 
or perfumed oils prepared by their own distil- 
lers from the Jasmine (J. sambac and grandiflora) 
and bela and Lemon grass (Andropogon = schwn- 
anthus). The Roosa oil, the oil of Neemaur (An- 
dropogon Jwaranchusa), Attar of khuskhus, A. 
digitalis ; Newar oil (A. maritima) a volatile oil, 
erroneously called oil of spikenard, is met with 
in the shops and _ obtained from a_ plant 
named by Dr. Royle Andropogon Calamus aro- 
maticus. See also Citronella oil: Patchouly ; 
/fgle marmelos ; Jasmine, Gingelly, Moringa, 
Sandal wood oil. 

(489) ATRIPLEX ANGUSTIFOLIA, Eu- 
rope, seed said to be emetic. 4. hortensis'Tar- 
tary, (orache) is of the same reputed propertics. 
—O’ Shaughnessy, page 524. 

(490) ATROPA ACUMINATA, Royle. 
Ustrung, VERN. Luckmuna, BENG. 
Merdum Seeah, ARAB. Luckmunee, Hinv. 
Yebruj, Pars. 

These names are of very doubtful correctness, 
but are given on Ainslie’s authority. 4. acumi- 
nata, (Royle) exists in Kunawur, on the northern 
face of the Himalayas. The Mlandragora, or 
mandrake, the root of which was so celebrated 
in the magic rites and toxicology of the ancients, 
is known in the bazars of Central Asia and the 
north of India. Its properties are identical in 
nature with those of A. belladonna but weaker 


~ 


in consequence of drying and decomposition of 
the atropia.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 466. 

(491) ATTI, Hatey or Arti, is given by Edye 
as the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree which grows 
from two to three feet in diameter, and from twelve 
to twenty feet high. It is used for general purpos- 
es insmall country vessels. He states that it pro- 
duces the wild fig.— dye, Ceylon. 

(492) ATTALI, the Tamil name of a tree in 
Ceylon which is of little value. It grows to 
about ten or twelve inches in diameter, and 
eighteen feet. long. It produces a flower, and 
then a seed-pod, which is used as a medicent.— 
didge. Ceylon. 

(493) AUCKLANDIA COSTUS. An annual 
of general occurrence about Rangoon and every 
part of that district. It affords the Patchakoo 
oil of the Madras list.—McClelland. “ 

- (494) AULAX. Proteacea, A species of 
flowering plants which grow from one to two 
feet high, in a sandy soil bearing yellow flowers. 
— Riddell. re, 
- (495) AURACARIA CUNNINGHAMITT, 
Australian or Moreton Bay Pine. A remarkable 
but tender species, forming vast forests along 
theshores of Moreton Bay in Lat. 14° to 29° 
Q () 


*| the whole mass. 
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8, and on the alluvial bank of the Brisbane 
River lat. 27° to 80° S. It attains from. 100 
to 130 feet in height, with. a circumference of 
upwards of 14 feet, heving a clear stem to 80 
feet. Itis growing in the Horticultural garden, 
Madras. ‘‘ The introduction of ‘ Australian,’ as 
timber trees is worthy the attention of Govern- 
ment.— Jaffrey. — | a on 

(496) AURANTIACEA, Citron Worts, or 
the Orange Tribe, are Dicotyledonous Polypet- 
alous Plants, and the Orange, Lemon, Lime, 
Shaddock, Pompelmoose, Forbidden Fruit and 
Citron are the produce of this order. The 
Wampa, a fruit highly esteemed in China and 
the Indian Archipelago, is produced by Cookia 
punctata. ‘he fruit of Glycosmis citrifolia 
is delicious ; and that of 'Triphasia very agreeable. 
The Aigle Marmelos is used in medicine and a 
perfume is made from its rind. = 

(497) AURICULA, a genus of Phytophagous 
or Plant-Kating Zrachelipodous Mollusca, whose 
organs of respiration are formed for breathing 
alr.— Engl. Cyc. page 349. | 

(498) AURICULA MID (Lam.) Voluta 
Auris Mide (lint) the Midas’s Ear of collectors, 
is a good example of the genus. It is said 
to be an inhabitant of the East Indies. Lamarck 
also names the Moluccas as its locality.—Ling. 
Cyc. nage 849. | 

(499) AVA GEM-SAND, comes from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ava, and sometimes one of the Shan 
articles of merchandise. It consists.of small frag- 
ments of nearly all the precious stones found in the 
country, but garnet, beryll, and spinelle are its 
principal constituents, more especially the last, 
which seems to constitute nearly three-fourths of 
A single handful will contain 
specimens of every shade, black, blue, violet, 
scarlet, rose, orange, amber yellow, wine yellow, 
and white. —JMason. 

(500) AVENA SATIVA. Apopos and Bpopos. 
Cultivated in Bengal, in the Dekhan and Guzerat. 
Groats or cutlings are the bruised oat seeds freed 
of the pericard. They are much used for pre- 
paring gruel for invalids ; porridge, an excellent 
article of hospital diet, is made by stirring groats 
or oatmeal into boiling water until the mixture 
thickens. It is eaten with milk, butter, or sugar. 
Oats grow spontaneously in Sicily near Marsama, 
where barley also occurs, and have been found 
by Anson in the island of Juan Fernandez.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, paye 635. sued a 

(501) AVERRHOE BILIMBI (Witld.) Nat. 
Ord. OXALIDACES. | 4 
Blimbing Basi. also | 
Blimbinghas, Matay. [Enc.{ Bilimb, Bene. — 
Bilimhi or Cucumber tree, } Kamurunga, Hiwp. — | 

_A small tree, timber of doubtful. value, with 
an intensely acid fruit, which cannot be eaten. 
raw: A syrup made from the fruit, and: a von- 
serve of the flowers are both esteemed in fevers, 
and bilious disorders. This fruit is commonly 
made into pickles or preserves, or candied. The 


Wilumpi, Max, 
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juice: has a pleasant, acid taste. The leaves are 
slightly sensitive to the touch. The Bilimbi 
tree is grown generally in India; and in the 
‘{enassetim Provinces it bears profusely. . Its juice 
is an excellent agent for removing iron-mould. 
Jo the Malays it answers the same purposes as 
the citron, the gooseberry, the cucumber and the 
caper in Europe.— Useful Plants. Jaffrey. Mason. 

(502) AVERRHOE CARAMBOLA (Willd.) 
The Kurmul or Kumruk. | 

Blimbing manis, MALAY. Cumurunga, Bene. 
' ‘amara-tonga, or Kama-| ‘Tamartun Pullum, Tam. 

ranga, Mau. 4 Zoung-yah, Burm. 

Meetha-kumarunga, Dux. | 

This beautiful tree originally came from Ceylon. 
It is now commonly to be met with in the Penin- 
sula, and has been introduced from the Moluccas 
into the Tenasserim Provinces, where it flourish- 
es well, and is now quite naturalised. The fruits, 
swhich contain an acid watery pulp, are good when 
candied or made jnto syrup. ‘They also make 
rood pickles and tarts, and the juice of the sour 
variety, is very useful in removing iron-moulds 
from linen. Leaves are a good substitute for 
sorrel. Root, leaves, and fruits, are medicinal, and 
the latter is used for dyeing and other purposes. 
There are however two varieties, the acid and 
sweet-— Mason. Averrhoe carambola, in the ‘Te- 
nasserim Provinces, is scarce and only found near 
towns. It is grown about Rangoon and many 
places in the interior for its acid fruit, which is 
employed like the unripe Papaya, and many 
other green sour fruits, in curry, and highly priz- 
ed as a wholesome dish by the Burmese. Wood, 
dark brown.— McClelland. 


(503) AXE STONE, a silicate of alumina and 
magnesia, is a hard tough stone of a greenish 


colour. Syn : Jade, Nephrite and Ceraunite. 


(504) AYAPANA. The dried leaves and 
twigs of Eupatorium Ayapana used in medicine. 
—O’ Shaughnessy. An Infusion of Ayapana is a 
very agreeable diaphoretic and mild tonic. Dose, 


| coming to maturity. 





AZADIRACHTA INDICA. 
tism, administering it either in decoction or pow- 
der. ‘The dried leaves are used ‘as poultices, 
powerfully preventing glandular tumours from 
In various diseases of the 
ears, eyes and teeth, they are successfully ad- 
ininistered in many ways. Dr. Wight says, ‘ The 
leaves beaten into a pulp, and externally applied, 
act like a charm in removing the most intracta- 
ble form of psora and other pustular eruptions.’ 
On the decline of the small-pox, it “is almost in- 
variably the custom of the natives to cover the 
body with the leaves of this tree. The timber is 
hard and durable, fit for ship-building, and carts ; 
and some of the samples, produced by Mr. Rohde, 
equalled the best fancy woods. Some of the 
finest furniture wood seen by Mr. . Rohde 
was from anold tree of this description ; it is, 
when old, very hard and difficult to work, but 
beautifully mottled. ‘The wood is compact and 
durable, used for making cart wheels, &c. . The 
tree is greatly venerated by many of the Hindoo 
tribes, and, Jike the shrew tree in England is of- 
ten resorted to by the friends of insane people, 
who pass the sick person through a cleft of the 
tree or a stem which having parted and reunited 
forms a circular opening. Dr. McClelland says 
that it is plentiful in the Prome district only ; 
where it is a large, but soft timber, only fit for floor- 
ing. Wood, light-brown.—MeClelland, From the 
pericarp of the seed an acrid bitter oil is expressed, 
which is a useful remedy in leprosy, and is more- 
over anthelmintic and stimulant, being used ex- 
ternally in cases of foul ulcers, and as a liniment, 
in headaches and rheumatic affections. It 13 ob- 
tained either by boiling or expression, is of a 
deep yellow colour, and is much used for burn- 
ing in lamps. ‘There is a steady increase in the 
exportation of this oil from Madras, chiefly to 


Ceylon ; the quantity in 1852-53 being upwards 


of 3,000 gallons. ‘The oil and the seeds, after 
being skinned, are employed to kill insects in 
trees, and the hair, and the kernels, powdered and 


two fluid ounces thrice daily. ‘The Ayapana is a | mixed with water, for washing the hair. A gum 
favorite remedy among the native practitioners. | is also got from the bark, used medicinally as a 


— Beng. Phar. page 298. 


(505) AZADIRACHTA INDICA (dd. de 


Juss) Nat. Ord. MELIACEA. 
Neem or Margosa trec, | Vepa, TEL. 
Enc. | J Neem, Bene. 

Weppa, Mau. Themban ka makah, 

Vaypam, Vam. Burm. 

_ This is a beautiful tree, generally diffused in In- 
dia, and one which may be said to be equally use- 
ful as ° ornamental, for its fruit, bark &c., are 
employed: in‘ medicine, and it coutes into full fo- 
Hage im the very midst’ of the hot weather, when 
nature generally is séeking repose. “Its:chief vir- 
tues reside in the-‘bark, which : has. a remarka- 


| bly bitter taste, and has been «much employed, 


esp ecl ally of date ‘years, as.-a-fair substitute for 
; Uipehona.: | 
" tay « Deke 
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The natives donsider it a niost useful 
vittemt fevers’. and“ehtonic phewma- 


stimulant. A kind of toddy, called Vaypum- 
kulloo, is procured from the young trees, which 
is said‘to be a good stomachic.— inal. How. 


| Jury Rep. M. BE. Wight. Sc. The Neem bark, 
‘although containing a powerful bitter, : does 


not seem well suited for tanning purposes. 
A poultice of the leaf, viz. Nim leaves bruis- 
ed and moistened with tepid water, is a. fa- 
vorite . application among the native. practi- 
tioners, in swelled testis—Bexg. Phar. p. 391. 
Mr. Mason states Linneus placed: this tree in 
the same genus as the Melia, pride of India, which 
it much resembles, but the leaves are more in- 
tensely bitter. It is cultivated by the Burmese 


for its medicinal qualities, for which it is fa- 


mous all over India. » ‘The’ bark. has: been 8UC- 
cessfully used in-Indiaas a.substitute for cincho- 


na; the bitter-oilof the fruit isa valuable: an- 


ln a 
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thelmintic ; the seeds are used in the destruction 
ef insects ; and “the leaves,” remarks Dr. Wight, 
“ beaten into a pulp, and thus externally applied, 
‘aot as a charm in removing the most intractable 
forms of psora, and other pustular eruptions.” It 
differs from all the other species in having a one- 
celled, one-seeded nut, though the germ has uni- 
formly five cells with one or two ovula in each. 
Roxb. ii. p. 894. The author of the ‘‘ Mukhsun- 
ul-udwieh” describes four kinds of Neem or Me- 
lia—1st, Nim; 2nd, Bukayun; 3rd, Dek; 4th, 
‘an unknown species, which Royle supposes to be 
the Melia composita of the Peninsula —|st. 


Nim, (Melia Azadirachta. Azadirachta Indica. 


‘Margosa tree).. Every part of this tree, especi- 
ally the bark, is bitter ; the bark is also astrin- 
gent, the leaves are bitter and very nauseous ; 
from the ripe pericarp of the fruit a very bitter 
fixed oil is expressed ; the trunk of the tree yields 
gum, and the young trees when tapped yield a 
saccharine sap or toddy, capable of undergoing 
the vinous fermentation. ‘The leaves are employ- 
ed all over India as poultices to tumours and 
ae (nimbuolee) blanched, 
powdered, and mixed with water, are used for 
clearting the hair. The bark is considered by 
native’ practitioners as amongst their most valu- 
able tonies, wad is given with aromatics in fever 
and rheumatism ; an Java the bark is considered 
vermifuge, the dose beifiy Halfs~tea-cup full of a 
decoction twice daily. 
anthelmintic, and is applied externally to foul 
ulcers, and used as a liniment in rheumatic and 
spasmodic affections, and in headaches from ex- 
posure to the sun. The wine or toddy is believ- 
ed to be stomachic, the dose being one ounce and 
a half every morning. Dr. White of Bombay 
used the bark of this tree as a substitute for Cin- 
chona, and found its success nearly equal asa 
febrifuge remedy. Mr Skipton has related a case 
of hysteria (Trans. Med. Phy. Soc. Calcutta, vol. 
i. p. 123) in which a decoction of the leaves was 
‘used with the best effect.—2d. Bukayun, (Ban. 
Agad-i-durukt, Melia Bukain, or Sempervirens— 
Mabanimba.) The seeds are called Hub-ool- 
Ban, and are considered emetic, laxative, and an- 
‘thelmittic, the bark bitter and anthelmintic —- 
-€d. Dek. (Melia azadarch. Persian lilac, Hill mar- 
gvsa.} In general and medicinal properties this spe- 
cies corresponds with the first. O° Shaughnessy, 
pages 244-245. Ainslie (Mat. Med. Indica) was 
well acquainted'with the Margoss er Neem tree 
and its febrifuge reputation. At page 456, vol. i. 
of 2nd edition of his Mat. Medica Indica, pub- 
dished nearly 30 yonrs since, he describes the 


Lhe oil is also thotynbt t bark 
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nearly so, about six pair, sickle-lanced, serrate, 
of alight green color, and not of. an unpleasant 
odour. The flowers which are small, white, and 
fragrant, are produced on long branching pani- 
cles from the sides. of the branches;. the fruit 
is kidney-formed, at first’ green, then turning 
yellow, and at last changing to @ purple.”’. The 
purple change in the ripe fruit here deseribed. by, 
Ainslie however is a mistake. The fruit of the 
Melia sempervirens (genus Melia) is purple, but 
that of the Melia Azadirachta is always yellow or 
greenish yellow when ripe. This tree is well 
known throughout the plains of India. It flow- 
ers early in April, and in some places, in Mareh. 
The flowers are sweet, and at evening and early 
morning load the air with perfume. The fruit 
ripens in July. From the ripe seed a bitter oil, 
the kurwa tel of the bazars, is obtained by exe 
pression. This oil is plentiful in all the Indian 
bazars, and is extensively used by native practi- 
tioners as a medicine and in external application. 
The medicinal properties of the oil require care- 
fal investigation. Dr. Cornish thinks it possible 
that it may afford a good substitute for the very 
nauseous compound of cod liver oil and quinine 
now extensively prescribed at home in scrofulous 
and Phthisical cases. ‘The bazar oil is generally 
badly prepared and adulterated with cheaper ouls, 
but Dr. Cornish has used it occasionally as a 
substitute for “ fish oil” with good effect. The 
from the smaller branches is tolerably 
smoot on thé suftabeg. of a dullish purple cole, 
with a shining surface. It is marked by longi+ 
titudinal lines of ash-colored epidermis, from 4 
to 3, of an inch apart. These lines do not run 
more than two or three inches continuously, but 
are irregularly broken off and superseded by 
other lines running in a parallel direction, and 
so on to the end of the branch. Qn making a 
section of arecent specimen of the bark, the outer 
or “ suberous” layer will be found of a bright 
purple color. This darkens on exposure to the air, 
and blackens speedily, if cut with a steel knife. 
This portion of the bark haa an astringent taste, 
and is not very bitter. The inner bark or “ liber” 
is almost white. It separates easily from the 
outer layer, and is the thicker of the two. If 
a small portion of it be chewed inthe recent 
state, it has at first a sweetish taste, followed 
quickly by a powerful and lasting bitter. The 
bitter is somewhat aromatic and not unpleasant. 
Ainslie (Mat. Med, Indica, vol. ii. p- 454) .de- 
scribes the bark ‘“ as bitter oak astringent, 
and by no means unpleasant to the taste: itis 
considered by native practitioners as amongst 
their most valuable tonics. They generally give 


Melia Azadirachta “as a large and beautiful tree 
‘common in most parts of Ind{a, trunk often 
erooked but thick, wood of ‘a pale yellow, and 
-the bark of a dark purple color: the branches 
-entend very aide, the leaves are scattered ebout 
-¢he extremities of the branches, gnd are from 
-ene: to: ‘two inches long : leaflets qpposite, or 


it in powder, or in deeoction in conjunction with 
some aromatic, in fevers, and glso: in -chronie 
rheumatism ; in fact, it is used for almost every 
purpose that the cinchona isin Europe.’ Ainse 
ke-ferther remarks, that Dr. White, late of the 
Bombey Entablishment. cqusidered the Margasp 
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to be equal to Cinchona as a febrifuge. - Statis- 
tical analysis goes far to prove that the Margosa 
is quite as effective in the treatment of intermit- 
tent fevers as the old established remedies, cin- 
ehona and arsenic.—Dr. Cornish in Indsan An- 
gris, No. VII, pages. 
- (506) AZALEBA, in Botany, is the name of a 
genus belonging to the natural order Hriceacea, 
and consisting of shrubs remarkable for the beau- 
ty and fragrance of their flowers; on which ac- 
count they are very génerally cultivated in Ku- 
rope. By some botanists the genus is esteemed 
the same as rhododendron, in which it is aceord- 
ingly sunk; and it must be confessed that it is 
difficult to point out any positive character except 
the thin and generally deciduous leaves by which 
Azalea can be distinguished from rhododendron. 
The Azalea is indigenous to China, where it is 
found wild on every hill side. About Hong-kong 
and Canton it is usually found bigh upon the 
sides of the mountains, from 1000 to 2000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In latitude 25° north, 
- in the province of Fokien, it is met with in less 
' elevated situations, from 500 to 1000 feet Inch ; 
~ and when we reach Chusan, in latitude 80° north, 
we find it growing plentifully on the lower sides 
of all the hills, and never, or at least rarely, at a 
_ high elevation.— Fortune, page 333. The genus is 
numerous and remarkable for its variety of colours, 
the plants thrive in a light loamy soil, and are 
easily grown from seed, only requiring to be kept 
moderately moist.— Riddell. | 
(507) AZALEA AURANTIACA. This 1s one 
of a beautiful genus of plants, admired for its white, 
orange, purple, scarlet, and variegated flowers, 
which it produces in great abundance. It grows 
freely from seed, requiring a light soil. Kach 
plant should be grown separately in a pot.— 
— «Riddetl, | 
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(508) AZALEA INDICA. (Linneus.) Ti 
ard the following are the most beantifal platite 
which exist in the rich fora of China, where 
they far exceed in splendour of appearance the 
camellias, moutans, chrysanthemums, afd roses 
of that favoured climate. This forms a bush va- 
rying in height from two to six feet, with the 
branches usually drooping, and covered when 
young with rigid brown hairs. There are many 
varieties, of which the brick red, the double pur- 
ple, and the variegated are the prineipal.—Zag. 
Cye. page 358. ee | 

(509) AZALEA LEDIFOLIA, (Hooker.) This 
native of China is less impatient of cold than the 
last, from which it chiefly differs in its leafy ca- 
lyx, evergreen less rusty shining leaves, larger 
flowers, and more numerous stamens. There. are 
two varieties, the white and the royal purple, ar 
Phoenicean.— Eng. Cyc. p. 358. 

(510) AZALEA OBTUSA. ‘some varieties 
of it with semi-double flowers, were seen by 
Mr. Fortune in full flower, highly prized by 
the Chinese. The colour of this species is bril- 
hant and dazzling in China. A beautiful variety, 
quite new, had small semi-double pink flowers, 
which it produced in great profusion. This will 
be a great favorite in ngland when its merits 
are known. Its novel colour, small leaves, and 
neat habit will render it most desirable for bou- 
quets and for decorative purposes. He named it 
Azalea anena, and it isnow in England.— for- 
tune, p. 329. | 

(511) AZALEA SINENSIS (4. pontica ; A. 
sinensis, ‘ Botanical Kegister,’ plate 1253.) was 
introduced into England from China by the late 
Mr. W. Wells, of Redlerf, about the year 1826, 
and supposed to be a native of that country.— 
Eng. Cyc. page 358. 
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(512) BABAI. Ocymum pilosum. Ciliated 
Basil. This is very common in all the Ajmere 
fields : the leaves have a very fragrant smell, ex- 
actly like verbena : the plant is used to prevent 
the approach of insects, especially of bugs : the 
seeds are mucilaginous.—ZJrvine, Gen. Med. Lop. 
of Aymere,p. 180. | 

, _ 613) BABAR, or ALLow or BicHoo, a sting- 
| Ing nettle described by Mr. Charles Gubbins 
and. sent by Qaptain Rainey from Simla, from 
} Which place he chad sent other specimens of 
| fibrous. material : thread is. prepared from its 
| fibres. It grows in all the valleys about Simla and 
Subhathoo ——fioyle, page 316. i Cia 2 

| (514) BABLAH, Nzs-Nes. The rind of 
| the fruit of the Mimosa cineraria. It is used as 
; &-substitute for the:more expensive dye stuffs, 





| and fon communicating shades of dralite cottan. 
; gS 


The plant’ is a native of Senegal and the Hast 
Indies.— Faulkner. | 
(515). BABOOL GUM, largely produced and 
well known in commerce as the produce of the 
Acacia arabica. It is largely used in India as 
a substitute for the true (sum arabic, the pro- 
duce of the Acacia vera.—M. £. Jur. Rep. , 
(516) BABOON, Cynocephalus, Cuvier, a 
genus of guadruimana, or four-handed animals, 
which forms the last link in the chain that unites 
the Simiad@, properly so called, with the lower 
animals. ‘The most marked and prominent of 
the characters which more hamediately distinguish 
the baboons from the other Stmiade consists in 


the great prolongation of the face and jaws and 


in the truncated form of the mugzle, which gives 
the whole head a clese xésemblance to that of a 
large Deg, the word cynocephalus, meaning in 


BAEBOTRKXS: 
the: reek, “ dogrheaded.” In their native mox 
tains, the.ordivary food of the-Baboons 18 . 
and bulbous. roots ; 





: 


vated fields and gardens, and destroy...a still 
greater quantity of grain and fruits than. they 
carry away with them. The Cynocephalus .Ha- 
madryas, Linn. the “ Derrias,”’ is found in Africa 
oad Asia, being found in the mountains of Arabia. 
Lt measures upwards of 4 feet when standing erect. 

(517) BABOONA-SUFAID, A white root 
imported into Ajmere from Bombay end used 
as an aphrodisiac.—Gen. Med. Top. af Ajmere, 


. 128. 
. (518) BABOONA-SOORKH, ANTHEMIS 
Nostiis. ‘Che root is imported via Bombay ; is 
taken as an aphrodisiac, and general tonic: sells 
at one rupee a seer.—Gen. Med. Top. of Aj- 
mere, p. 128. 

(519) BACON. Fr. Lard; Ger. Speek. The 
flesh of the hog, salted and dried. Jt is a coarse 
food, and as that prepared in India is very hable 
to induce disease of the bowels, its use should 
be avoided. - 

(520) BADGER, Meles, Cuvier, a venus of 
plantigrade carnivorous animals. ‘The genus 
extends throughout the whole of Hurope, 
North America and Northern and Central Asia. 
‘The number of species is very limited, and 
ail writers follow KF. Cuvier in excluding the 
Indian Badger, with the object of making it 
the type of a new genus, though, for what 
reason, it would be difficult to say, since the 
dental system of this animal has never been 
properly described, and in allits other characters, 
it differs in no respect from the common badger. 
— Eng. Cyc. Meles collaris, the Indian Badger, 
called Bhalloo-Soor or Bear Pig, is scarce, but to 
be met with about the hills. It is about the 
size of, but stands higher upon its legs than, the 
common Badger, and is at once distinguished by 
its attenuated muzzle ending in a truncated snout, 
Vike that of a common hog, and by its small, and. 
nearly naked tail. The whole height of this 
animal is about 20 inches, and the length of its 
tail about 9 inches. It has the body and limbs 
of a bear, with the snout, eyes, and tail of a 


hog. Its ears are short, completely covered 
with hair, and surrounded by a slight berder of 


white. They ate exceedingly fierce and will 
attack a number of dogs.— Lng. Cyc. | 
(521) BADLA. At Bombay a kind of gold or 
wilver thread, the Bombay tanff valuation of 
which is Rs. 1 8 0 per tola. | 
(522). BAEBOTRYS. . Schreb : gen. N. 318. 
A-genus of plants of the order Pentandria mo- 


nogynia ; of which several s écies are described 


hy Roxburgh. B. indica, a large shrub, a native 
of Chittagong, flowers in February,- March and 
April. B. ramentacea, Muimooriya, Hin. is 
yadigenous in Sylhet. It grows to be a pretty 
levee ehrnh. blossoms in March and April, and 


= 


mete but in the vicinity of human 
habitations, they make incursions into the culti- 


straight smooth 







BALACHONG. 


the-seeds ripen in October aud November, 8, #e- 
| moralis;alao. a Sylhet species, with the: same ver- 
nacular name, is-a:pretty lange, very: ramous-Up- — 





labra, n native of: Chittagong, 
where it flowers.in; March ; is a slender tree, with 
branches.arid leaves. ‘B..tetran- 
dia, \s a native of the Moluccas.— Read. Vol. I? 


p. 557 to 560 . 


(523) BAGU, in the Malay; and Waeu, in 
Javanese; the Guemium gnetum of botanists.— 
Crawfura Diep. 26.0% ee | 
(524) BAHTRA, Terminalia bellerica; Belle- 
ric Myrobolan. 1s the -name in Ajmere of the fruit 
of this tvee brought from Malwa, Kotah and other 


-places, it is very astringent ; considered cooling, 


and given in hematuria, much used in dyeing, 
and in mesalihs; is common in all bazars : and 
sells at cight seers for one rupee.—Gen. Med. 
Top. of Ajmere, p. 128. y %, 
(525) BAHU, aland measure in Java equal 
10 71 acres. —Stmmonds. en ot a 
(526) BAJRA. Hind. Pencillaria spicata. This 
is a very common grain in India, not so heating 
as Jawarie, and made into cakes or porridge. 
Sown in ficlds at the commencement of the rains. 
(527) BAKING. The egg and custard pow- 
ders, used in lieu of leaven or yeast, are combi- 
nations of carbonate of soda and tartaric acid, 
mixed up with wheaten flour, or other kinds of 
starch, and are often coloured with turmeric or 
chromate of lead ; the latter ingredient is 
decidedly injurious to health, and if in large 
quantities, 1s poisonous ; it is extremely doubtful 
how far any of these preparations ‘may be used 
with safety to the public.— Hassa//. As many 
Mahomedans object to eat the fermented loaf 
bread of Europeans, the following receipt for 
unfermented bread may be found applicable :— 
Flour 1 Ib. bicarbonate of soda 40 grains, 
cold water } a pint, muriatic acid 50 drops. 
The following is a receipt for the preparation of 
ege or Baking Powder :—carbonate of soda, 
56 Ibs., tartaric acid, 28 lbs. potato flour, 
1 ewt., turmeric powder $ lb.—Hassall. 
(528) BAKKUL. The fibrous bark of ‘the 
roots of certain trees, which is used in Malwa, as 
a cheap substitute for string and cord.—Royle. — 
(529) BAKLA, Duk.—Vicia Faba.—Garden 
Bean. This is cultivated at the same season ‘and 
manner as the kidney bean.—Riddell. 
(530) BAKLA ZUN, Duk.—-Phaseolus Vul- 
garis.— Kidney Bean; dwarf.—-Riddell. 
(581) BALACHONG. ae: 
Balachan, Mazay. | Trosi, dav. f Bagon, Pariuir. © 
This is the name of a condiment made of 
prawns, sardines, (Engraulis meletta,) and other 
small fish,. pounded. and - pickled... The proper 
Malay word is balachan; the Javanese, ‘trasl’; 
and the Philippine, bagon, -This article is of 
universal use as a condiment, and 18 one of: the 
largest articles of «native consumption throughout 
both-the Malay ‘and~ Philippine Archipelago: ve 





BALANOPHORA. — 

is not confined, indeed, as a condiment .‘to the 
Asiatio Jslanders, but.is also largely. weed bythe 
Burmese, the Siamese, and Cochin-Chinese. It is, 
indeed, in. great-measure essentially the aame ar- 
ticle known tothe Greeks and Romans under the 
name.of Garum, the produce of an Engraulis, a 
“mediterranean fish.—Orawofurd Dic. page 27. 
A mild. description of Balachong is made in 
Bombay, and sold as an item in Indian Oilmen’s 
Stores.— Faulkner. . = 

(682) BALAS RUBY, a term used by lapi- 
daries to. designate the rose-red varieties of spinel. 
It should be carefully distinguished from. the 
Oriental ruby; the sapphire, a gem of much 
greater variety and value—Zng. Cyc. page 

(538) BALBIJ or BALTES. The tariff valu- 
ation of this, in Bombay, is Rs. 4 per cwt. 

(534) BALAINA, (from a Greek word) is the 
Latin name of the Common or Greenland Whale, 
- and, adopted by naturalists as a generic term, to 
comprehend all the othet species which agree 
with it in their zoological characters. See Cera- 
cEA.— Eng. Cyc. page 372. | 


(535) BALANOPHORE.®. This order con- | the 


tains several parasitic plants, such as the extra- | 


Nunjounda matum, Taw, 


tanists as Balasophora—Hooker Him. Join, 
Fol. L.-page 182: a ee wee ee a 
(687) BALANOPHORA GIGANTICA, is a fa- 
Vourite astringent remedy in Burmah.— 0’ Shangh- 
nessy, page s69.. _ | 
(538) BALANITES AGYPTIACA. Rutacea. 


Nunjoonda wood tree, Eng, | Hingenbet, Dux. | 


This is a small thoyny tree with alternate 
bifoliate leaves, and greenish white flowers ; 
fruit about the size of an egg, covered with 
a smooth dry cortex; it flourishes in black 
soil.— Riddell. Dr. Lindley says that its leaves 
are slightly acrid and have the character of 
possessing anthelmintic properties: the fruit 
when ripe can be eaten without inconvenience : 
A fat oil called zachun is extracted from the 
seeds. The fruits are said to be mixed in com- 
merce with Myrobolans. Its wood is of no value 
and only good for fuel.—Jaffrey. Wight. Bala- 
nites eeyyptiaca is common about Delhi, and 
in the Doab as far as Allahabad, and especially 
on the banks of the Jumna. (Royle, p. 154.) Dr. 
Roxburgh describes the pulp as. exceedingly 
bitter, and having an_ offensive greasy smell ; 
nut is usedin' native fire-works, the kernel 
being scooped out the shell is filled with gun- 


ordinary Rafflesia, and the Cytinns hypocistus, a | powder, and explodes with a very loud report. 


emall plant found on cisti trees in Europe, and 
which yields the substance long known in medi- 
cine as hypocistus juice. This is supposed to be 
an extract of the plant, and owes all its proper- 
ties to the presence of an abundance of gallic 
acid.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 569. | 


(536) BALANOPHORA, is a curious leafless 
parasite in the Zemu valley in Sikkim, growing 
abundantly on maple there. This species pro- 
duces the great knots on the maple roots, from 
which the Tibetans form the cups mentioned by 
MM. Huc and Gabet.. Dr. Hooker was so 
fortunate as to find a small store of these knots, 
cleaned, and cut ready for the turner, and hid- 
den behind a stone by some poor Tibetan, who 
had never returned to the spot : they had evi- 
dently been there. a. very long time.—Hooker 
Stim: Jour. Vol. Il. page 47. The Lepchas 
drink out of. these little wooden cups, which 
are very curious on several accounts; they are 
very pretty, often polished, and mounted with 
silver. Some are supposed to be antidotes against 
poison and hence fetch an enormous price ; these 
are of a peculiar wood, rarer and paler-coloured. 
Dr. Hooker has paid a guinea for one such, 
hardly different from the common sort, which 
cost -but 4d. or 6d. MM. Huc and Gabet gra- 
phically allude to.this circumstance, when wish- 
ng to purchase cape at Lhassa, where their price 

18. higher, - as they: are all imported from the 
| rater yoni ‘knots from ‘which they are 
oe af6 produced onthe roots of. oaks,.’ ma- 
‘ples, and. on .the aks, ma 
| above sleserihed payatitical plant; known. to bo- 


ote 


a 


—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 258—260. 
(539) BALANUS, a genus of sessile cirrhi- 
peds, or barnacles, most widely diffused and 
to be found upon almost all bodies, whether 
fixed or moveable, that offer an opportunity for 
it to attach itself to them, and are immersed in 
the sea: colonies of Balani are to be found on 
rocks left dry at low water, on ships, on timber, 
whether floating or at rest, on lobsters and other 
crustaceans, and on the shells of conchifers and 
mollusks. The Balanus psittacus sometimes 
attains the length of 53 inches and a diameter 
of 35 inches and is a very common and esteemed 
food.— Fug. Cyc. | 
(549) BAL-CHUR, (Valeriana Jatamansi. Spike- 
nard?) Found near standing water at A jmere, 
the roots are small and knotty, and fine like bair, 
hence the name : have a sweet scent : are tasteless : 
used to heat, strengthen and excite the system. 
One tola is the dose. Are very much used also in 
hair mesalihs; price, two seers for one rupee. Also 
the name of a grass, the roots of which are like 
fine hair, sweet-scented, and much used in cleaning 
the hair. This latter grass is the Andropogon 
scheenanthus.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 15 


: | p. 128, 
(541) BALLAST. 


Baglast, Daw. . Neernm, Hinp. § Lastre, Sp, - 
Ballast, Dur. . _ | Savorra, lr. | Ballast, Sw. _ 
Lest, Fr. | Lastro, Porz. — _ FAULKNER. 
Ballast, Grr. $$[Balast,Rus; Ff | 





~ Ballast is from the Anglo-Saxon wood ieavae 
ten to lade‘a ship. The heavy materials; stone 
gravel or iron, placed in the hold of a ship in 


other, mountain forest ‘trees, by: the | order to make the centre of gravity correspond 


with the trim and shape of the vessel. Iron 


W SE ot 


BALSAMINA. | 
ballast is alone uséd in the Royal Navy, but in 
merchantmen it is of various kinds, and ‘masters 
aré obliged to declare the quantity they bear and 
discharge it at certain places. Many excellent 
ports have been ruined by ballast being dis- 
charged in havens, roadsteads &c.— Tomlinson. 
Many of the raw products of the world, the small 


value of which would not bear the expense of | 


freight, are yet conveyed from country to country 
as ballast. 

(542) BALLS ann BATS. These materials 
for the cricketers are imported wholly from Eng- 
jand,: and in the four years, 1852 to 1856, Mad- 
ras received to the value of Rs. 13,938. 

(543) BALM. Mellissa officinalis. A pot 


herb, the young tops and leaves of which are 


used in cookery, and, when dry, as tea ; Yaised 
from seed, cuttings, &. All pot herbs should 
be cut, to dry, when in flower, and dried in the 
shade.—Jaffrey. 
(544) BALSAM. 


Balsem, Dut. Balsam, Grr. 
Baume, Fr. Balsamo, It. 


A general term applied to various medicinal 
resinous juices obtained from trees. Those of 
most importance iu commerce will be found de- 
scribed under their respective heads.—Jaulkner. 
Many of the fragrant resins belong to the natural 
order of plants, the Amyridacee, Amyrids, con- 
sisting of tropical trees or shrubs, the leaves, 
bark, and fruit of which abound in fragrant resin. 
The species are natives of tropical India, Africa, 
and America. This order is remarkable for yield- 
ing various fragrant resins ; aS Myrrh, Frankin- 
cense, and other products. The Frankincense of 
India is the produce of a species of Boswellia. 
Olibanum is yielded by Boswellia serrata. Myrrh 
is obtained on the Abyssinian coast from the 
Balsamodendron myrrha. B. Opobalsamum yields 
the Balm of Mecca. Bdellium is produced in 
Africa by B. Africanum. American Elemi comes 
from Joica Icicariba. Resin of Courina from J. 
ambrosica. The gum Elemi of commerce is said 
to be yielded by several species of Amyris. (Lind- 
ley, Vegetable kingdom.)— ing. Cyc. p. 189. 

(543) BALSAMINA, THE BALsaMs, one of 
the two genera of which the natural order Bal- 
saminacese consists. It differs from Impatiens 
in having all its anthers 2 celled, its stigmas dis- 
tinct, and the valves of its fruits curling inwards 
when bursting. There are numerous species, 
‘several of which have very handsome flowers. 
They are chiefly 
the East Indies ; 
known m Europe is the common Garden Balsam 
(Balsamina hortensis), which, in its double state, 
has been an object of cultivation since the earliest 
yecords of modern horticulture. This plant, 
whichis supposed to be found wild inthe moun- 
tainous parts of Sylhet, in the form of what bo- 
tainists call Balsamina tripetala, is one of those. 


e 
Ralsamum, Lat. 
Balsamo, SP. 


pdcies which not only has a tendency: to vary 


found in the damper parts of 
but the only one that is much 





balsemum, Tradition ie rich in ‘ante 


BALSAMODENDRON GILEADENSE. | 
with double: flowers, but has also the power of 
continuing to produce them when renewed from 
steds. On this account it particularly deserves 
the attention of the cultivator, especially. as it 
may be brought by art to a state of beauty 
equalled by few plants. — All that is necessary .. 
in order to secure fine Balsams, is, first to save 
the seed with great eme from the finest and 
nost double flowers only, throwing away all 
whole coloured and single blossoms; and secondly, 
to cultivate the plants with a due regard to the 
natural habits of the species. A native of the 
hot damp shady woods of Sylhet, it is incapable 
of bearing much drought or bright sunshine. 
In Britain itis raised in a hot bed, treated with 
great care as a tender annual, grown in rich soil, 
sheltered from excessive sunlight, and kept con- 
stantly in a damp atmosphere, but freely and 
fully ventilated. It should not however be sti- 
mulated into extremely rapid growth until the 
plants have become stout bushes and the flowers 
have grown to the size of small peas. At that 
time the plants should have all the heat and 
moisture they can bear, and the ‘most brilliant 
flowers the plant is capable of producing will be 
the result. In the latter stage of growth great 
care is still to be taken to expose the plants fully 
to air.— Engl. Cyc. page 375. Dr. Riddell men- 
tions that, in India, Balsams require to be sown 
thinly in a box or seed pan; after the plants 
are 2 or 8 inches high they should be trans- 
planted out singly in well manured soil, if 
to be grown in pots, they should be put in 
small sized ones at first and re-potted into larg- 
er, when requisite, which will be, when the 
small pots are filled with roots. The soil best 
adapted for culture is, 2 parts strong loam ap- 
proaching in appearance to brick earth, and 2 
parts well decayed manure, with a little lime, 
which will aid in preventing mildew, so destruc- 
tive to the Balsam : the pots should be well drain- 
ed and the plants must never be negleeted in 
watering; seeds may be sown every month. 
Balsams, on the Khasia Hills, are next in‘relative 
abundance (about twenty-five), to the orchids, 
both tropical and temperate kinds, of great 
beauty and variety in colour, form and size of 
blossom.— Hooker Vol. II. page 281. — 

(5646) BALSAMODENDRON, a genus of 
oriental trees belonging to the natural order’ 
Amyridacee, and remarkable for their powerful 
balsamic juice.—Hngl. Cye. page 376. 

(5647) BALSAMODENDRON GILEAD- 
ENSE. Roughan Balsan, Hinp. and Pers. - | 

Baleam of Mecca or Gilead. Ptotium gileadense. 
Syn. Amyris gileadense. A middle sized tree, 
a native of Arabia, Ethiepia, and’ the Hast 
Indies, introduced into the Caleutta’ Gatden 
in 1798. M. Fee: ascribes to this tree’ three 


distinct products; Balsam’ of -Metoa, a wood 


called Xylobaleamum, ‘atid fruits termed Carpoe 
id its si 





BALSAMODENDBON MYRRHA. 
lative to the origin of this balsam; the Ma: 
homedens affirm,.that it sprung from the 
blood of the slain in Mahomet’s conflict with 
the tribe of Harb, and that the prophet used 
the Balsam for the resuscitation of the dead. 
(Fee.) It is much used in medicine by the Ha- 
“ims as a stimulant, tonic, and somewhat astrin- 
gent remedy, and as an external application to 
indolent sores. It is also employed as a perfume 
and cosmetic, The Opobalsamum and Carpobal- 
samuin require no particular notice.—0’ Shaugh- 
nessy, page 285. Balasamodendron Gileadense 
is supposed to be that described by Theophrastus. 
It is described as a middle-sized tree, with the 
leaflets growing in threes, and the flowers single. 
But it is probable that, as other balsam trees 
are found in the same places, and produce the 
same substance, they are in fact nothing but 
varieties of the same species. They pro- 
duce three different substances: 1], Balm of 
Mecca, or Balm of Gilead, or Opobalsamum ; 2, 
Xylobalsamum ; and 3, Carpobalsamum ; the 
first obtained from the trunk of the balsam-trees 
by simple incision; the second by boiling the 
branches and skimming off the resin as it rises 
to the surface of the water; and the third by 
simple pressure of the fruit. They are no long- 
er met with even in gardens, about Gilead in 
Palestine. —Lngl. Cyc, page 376. Balsam of 
Mecca mixture :—To prepare this mixture of 
Mecca Balsam, take of Acacia or white 
mooslie mixture eight fluid ounces, Balsam 
of Mecca (Roghen balsan) two fluid drachms, 
tub well together. In use, it is a valuable 
stimulant and tonic, much prized by the Ma- 
homedans of India. Dose, half a fluid ounce 


to one ounce, three times daily.—Beng. Phar. 


page 375. 

(548) BALSAMODENDRON KATOF has 
fewer spines, and downy and more distinctly 
serrated leaves. Its wood, which is red and re- 
sinous, is a common article of sale in Egypt. 
Whatever may be the 
which Forskal states to produce the myrrh of 
commerce, it is now certain that this substance 
is. yielded by Balsamadendron Myrrha, which 
‘Ehrenberg found on the frontiers of Nubia and 
Arabia, bearing a substance identical with the 
myrrh of the «a 
to be doubted that the suggestion of Bruce, that 
it 1s the produce of a kind pf Mimosa—a most 
improbable circumstance, by the way—originat- 
ed in some. incorrect observation.— Zing. Cyclo. 
page 377. + oe =e | 

(549) BALSAMODENDRON MYRRHA, is 
# small scrubby tree. found in, Arabia Felix, near 
Gison, scattered among species. of Acacia, Eu- 
gharbia, and Moringg. Both its weod and bark 
pave a strong and remarkable. odour, The 

és are stiff, short, and spiny ; the leaves 
Bo mposed of three oboyate unequal leaflets, with 










avanch 


4 


misting: crenatures, and the fruit a narrew, oval, 


product of this species, 


It is therefore no longer 


furrowed, plum, surfounded at the base by the 
persistent calyx.—Hagl. Cyc. page 377. Myrrh; 
a natural gum-resing the source of which was 
long doubtful, was observed by Ehrenberg to 
exude from the bark of the abovementioned 
species of balm, mwch in the same way as 
gum tragacanth exudes from the dstragalus 
verus. It is at first soft, oily, and of a yellowish- 
white colour, then acquires the consistence 
of butter, and by exposure to the air be- 
comes harder, and changes to a reddish hue. 
As met with in commerce it is of two kinds, 
that which is called Myrrh in Tears, and that 
called Myrrh in sorts.— Eng. Cyc. ». 377. Dr. 


Von Martius mentions a white Myrrh, which 


has a very bitter taste like colocynth, and an 
external appearance like ammoniacum ; it is pro- 
bably ammoniacum treated with tincture of colo- 
cynth. Another false myrrh may be distinguish- 
ed by its transparency and less bitter taste. 
—Eng. Cyc. p. 377. 

(550) BALSAMONDENDRON OPOBALSA- 
MUM, the Balessan of Bruce, has a trunk from 
six to eight feet high, furnished with a number 
of slender branches ending in a sharp spine. 
The leaves consist of from five to seven sessile, 
obovate, entire, and shining leaflets, within 
which are placed the small flowers, which STOW 
in pairs on short slender stalks, and are succeed- 
ed by small oval plums ; this is to be distin- 
guished from the B. Gileadense.—Hng. Cyc. 
page 876. 

(551) BALSAMODENDROM ZEYLANI- 
CUM, is mentioned as a fifth species, producing 
oriental Elemi, which is very different from the 
American kind ; but of this too little is known to 
enable us to do more than advert to its existence, 
—ILing. Cyc. p. 377. : 

(552) BALSAM OF PERU. 


Baume-de-Peru, Fr. Balsamum peruviauum, Lat. 
Peru vianischer balsam, Ger. | Balsamo de Quinquina. Sp. 
A resinous fluid of the consistence of syrup, 
of a brown colour, fragrant aromatic smell, and 
a pungent bitterish taste. It occurs in two 
states, black and white, and is procured from a 
tree (Myrozylon Peruiferum); which grows in 
the warmest parts of South America.— Faulkner. 


(553) BALUNGOO.—Seeds of Dracocepha- 
lum Royleanum : mucilaginous and slightly aro- 
matic, black, 4 of an inch long, pointed.—Reyle. 

($54) BALUTA; BaLote, BaLuts or Bana 
BalTe, so named either from being twelve in 
number or from the amount set apart for them be- 
ing divided into twelve parts : the village servants 
in India who with the inferior servants Alute 
and Néarakdri vary in number in different 
parts of India, from 6 to 27, and have differ, 
ent names. In most cases the offices are paid 
by recognised fees and perquisites, by allotingnts 
of corn. at harvest. time, or by portions of 
land held rent free,or. ata low quit rent, Ia 
most cases the offices are hereditary, aad are ca- 
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BAMBOO. 
pable of being mortgaged or sold. They are a 
municipality and could be employed to the bene- 
fit of the country.— Wilson. | 
(555) BAMBOO. 
Bambou, Fr. | 
India-nischer rohr, Gun. 


Bans. Bumboo, Hinp. Moorngal, ‘Tam. 
"Bambu, Ir. Kdur Bangoo, Trt. 


Bambusa, the Bamdoo, is a genus of grasses, 
of which it is the most gigantic: is well known 
for its great economical importance, but consist- 
ing of species which are very imperfectly under- 
stood by botanists. The purposes to which dif- 
ferent species of Bamboo are applied are so 
numerous that it would be difficult to point out 
an object in which strength and elasticity are 
requisite, and for which lightness is no objection, 
to which the stems are not adapted in the 
countries where they grow. ‘The young shoots 
of some species are cut when tender, and eaten 
like asparagus. ‘The full grown stems, while 
green, form elegant cases, exhaling a perpetual 
moisture, and capable of transporting fresh 
flowers for hundreds of miles: when ripe and hard 
they are converted into bows, arrows, and qui- 
vers, lance-shafts, the masts of vessels, bed-posts, 
walking-sticks, the poles of palanquins, the tloors 
and supporters of rustic bridges, and a variety 
of similar} purposes. In a growing state the 
spiny kinds\ are formed into stockades, which 
are impenetiable to any but regular infantry, 
aided by artillery. By notching their sides the 
Malays gg eet light scaling-ladders, 
which can be aonveyed with facility where hea- 
vier machines cold not be transported. 
ed and crushed 1 
form Chinese paper, the finer qualities of which 
are only improved by a mixture of raw cotton 
and by more car@ful pounding. ‘The leaves of a 
small species afte the material used by the 
Chinese for the INping of their tea-chests. Cut 
into lengths and tjhe partitions knocked out, they 
form durable wager-pipes, or by a little contri- 
vance are madgé into excellent cases for holding 
rolls of payfer. Slit into strips they afford a 
e material for weaving into mats, 
Fndow-blinds, and even the sails of 
Minally, the larger and thicker trunche- 
ons are q:xquisitely carved by the Chinese into 
‘ul ornaments. It is however more es- 
pecialls¥ for building purposes that the bamboo 
is imgportant. According to Marsden, in Suma- 
traf the frame-work of the houses of the natives 
igf chiefly composed of this material. In the 
ffloorings, whole stems, four or five inches in 
diameter, are laid close to each other, and across 
these stems laths of split bamboo about’ an inch 
wide are: fastened down with filaments of the 
‘tpattan-cane. The sides of the houses are closed 
in with the bamboo opened, and rendered flat by 
splitting or notching the circular jomts on ‘the 
otutside,chipping away the corresponding divisions 
within, and leying it inthe sun to ‘dry, pressed 
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BAMBOO. 
down with weights. Whole bamboos often form 
the upright timbers, andthe house is generally 
roofed in with a thatch of narrow split bamboos, 
six feet long, placed im regular layers, each reach- 
ing within two feet of the extremity of that 
beneath it by which a treble covering is formed. 
Another and most ingenious roof is also formed 
by cutting large straight bamboos of sufficient 
length to reach from the ridge to the eaves, then 
splitting them exactly in two, knocking out the 
partitions, and arranging them in close order 
with the hollow or inner sides uppermost ; 
over which a second layer, with the outer 
or convex sides up, is placed upon the other 
in such a manner that each of the convex 
pieces falls into the two contiguous con- 
cave pieces, covering their edges; the latter 
serving as gutters to carry off the rain that falls 
upon the upper or convex layer.— Engl. Cyc. p. 
378. Mr. Morrison has also prettily described 
the use of Bamboo and the bamboo ware. He 
says the uses of this plant are so numerous, that 
it isalmost as easy to enumerate them by saying 
what the plant is not used for as by describing 
them. ‘The shoots are boiled, pickled and com- 
fited ; the roots are carved into fantastic images, 
or cut into lantern handles and canes, the taper- 
ing culms are used for all purposes that poles 
can be applied to in carrying, supporting, pro- 
pelling and measuring; for the props of houses 
and the ribs of sails; the shafts of spears, the 
wattles of abattis, and the handles and ribs of 
umbrellas and fans ; the leaves are sewed into 
rain-cloaks, and thatches ; the epidermis, cut into 
splinths of various sizes, is woven into baskets 
of every form and fancy, plaited into awnings, 
and twisted into cables. It furnishes the bed 
for sleeping, the chopsticks for eating, the pipe 
for smoking, and the broom for sweeping; the 
matress to lie upon, the chair to sit upon, the 
table to eat on: the food to eat and the fuel to 
cook it with, are also derived from it :—the ferule 
to govern with, and the book to study from : 
the tapering plectrum for the lyre, and the dread- 
ed instrument of the judge; the skewer to pin 
the hair, and the hat to screen the head ; the pa- 
per to write on, the pencil to write with, and the 
cup to put the pencil in; the rule to measure 
lengths, the cup to gage quantities, and the 
bucket to draw water; the bird-cage, the crab- 
net, the fishpole, and the sumpitan, &c. &c., are 
one and all furmished by this plant, whose beauty 
when growing 1s commensurate to its usefulness 
when cut down. Bamboo ware as chairs, screens, 
couches, &c., is largely exported from’China, but 
no account of the amount or direction has ‘ever 
been kept.—Morrison, p.-171.- Of bamboos on 
the Khassia Hills there are fifteen, and of other 
grasses 150, which is an immense proportion, 
considering that the Indian flora (including those 
of Ceylon, Kashmir, and all the Himalaya), 
hardly contains 400.—HHooker Pol. TI.’ p, 281. 
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BAMBUSA VULGARIS. 

Uspar, Uspet, Uspit, Usken, Uskong, Uktang, 
Usto, Silee, Namlang, Tirra, and Battooba, are 
some of the names given to Bamboos on the 
Khassia Hills. Writing regarding the Bamboos 
of the Tenasserim Provinces, the Bambusa 
spinosa, (thorny bamboo), Bambusa gigantea, 
Pyigantic bamboo,) Bambusa nana (Penang, or 
China bamboo), Mr.-Mason remarks, that bam- 
hoo is there used for all purposes to which tim- 
ber is usually applied. Most of the native houses 
in the Provinces are built principally of Bamboos 
tied together with ratans. Cots, seats, and ta- 
bles are often formed of the same material. The 
Karens have names for seventeen specics or 
varicties, one of the strongest of which 1s cover- 
ed with large thorns, and makes an impenetrable 
fence; but the China bamboo, which has been 
introduced from Penang, makes the closest and 
prettiest hedge, and when cut annually, looks 
like an English quick-set hedge. The gigantic 
bamboo, the largest bamboo in the world, is in- 
digenous, but m the southern provinces is 
seen only in cultivation. He mentions that 
a FUNGUS, likea mushroom, grows at the root 
of the bamboo in these Provinces, hence called 
the bainboo-fungus, which is regarded by the 
natives as quite a specific for worms. It has 
also been introduced into European practice, and 
is regarded by some physicians as superior to any 
anthelmintic in the Materia Medica. Mr. Mason 
also adds, that the young shoots of some species 
of bamboo are sold in the market fora vegetable. 
They are also used by Europeans for a_ pickle 
and a preserve, and in times of scarcity the seeds 
of the bamboo have often been used by the 
Karens as a substitute for rice.—AMason. The 
following comprise the principal of the Bamboos 
of Southern and Eastern Asia. 

1. Asiatic Bambhoos, with the Flowers either in 
Spikes or Panicles. 

(556) BAMBUSA ARUNDINACEA. Roxb. 
(Bans, Hind. and Beng).Spiny. Its leaves are very 
narrow, covered with asperities on the margin 
and upper surface. It is common in rich, moist 
soll, among the mountains of India. ‘The stems 
rrow in clusters, from 10 to 100, from the same 
root-stock, and are straight for 18 or 20 feet. 
When in flower it is usually destitute of leaves, 
and as the extremity of every ramification is cover- 
ed with blossom, the whole tree seems one entire 
iminense panicle. Its seeds are used as rice. 
Tabasheer is found in its joints. 

(557) BAMBUSA STRICTA, Roxb. Somewhat 
spiny. Flowers in extremely compact whorls. 
Said to be a smaller species than the last : it 
grows in a drier situation, has a much smaller 

cavity, and is very straight. Its great strength, 
solidity, and straightness, render it much fitter 
‘for many uses.- From this the shafts of lances 
ware made in India. | | 

. (558) BAMBUSA VULGARIS, Wendl, Not 
Spiny ; leaves very narrow, covered at the edge 
an e 
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BAMBUSA AGRESTIS. 


and on the upper surface with asperities. Found 
in the East Indies, whence it is thought to have 
been carried to the West. Its stems are from 
20 to 30 feet long, and as thick as a child’s 
arm. 

(559) BAMBUSA SPINOSA, Roxb. Strongly 
armed with both single and compound spines ; 
leaves very narrow, and rarely more than six 
inches long. (Behor Bans, Bengal.) Common 
about Calcutta, and in the south of India, form- 
ing an impenetrable jungle ; also often eultivat- 
ed round Indian villages. It has a smaller hol- 
low than most of the others, and is consequently 
stronger than many of them. Dr. Roxburgh 
describes it as rising in such dense tufts as to 
appear like a single trunk at some distance ; and 
by help of their spiny branches so bound together 
that it is a most arduous task to cut down an 
old clump of them. The stems are from 30 
to 50 feet long. | 

(560) BAMBUSA TULDA, Roxb. Not spiny ; 
leaves broad, rounded or heart-shaped at the 
hase. (Tulda Bans, Beng.; Peka Bans, Hind.) 
Common all over Bengal. Its growth is so rapid 
that the stems which are sometimes as much as 
70 feet long and 12 inches in circumference, 
rise to their full height in abont 30 days. Before 
their lateral shoots are formed, they are describ- 
ed as resembling fishing-rods of immense size. 
The young thick shoots, when about two feet 
high, are tender, and form an excellent pickle. 
It is chiefly used for scaffolding and for covering 
the houses of the natives ; 1t is found to last 
inuch longer, if steeped in water some time be- 
fore being used. Of this species Dr. Roxburgh 
mentions several varieties. Jowa Bans is a layger 
variety, with longer and thicker joints; Basint 
Bans has a larger cavity, and is chiefly used to 
inake baskets. Behoor Bans is of a small size, 
very solid and strong, much bent to one side, 
and armed with numerous strong thorns. A 
staff of it is placed in the hand of every young 
Brahmin when invested with the sacerdotal robe. 
It is probably a distinct species. 

(561) BAMBUSA BALCOOA, Roxb. Not spi- 
ny ; leaves narrow, heart shaped at the base. (Bal- 
coo Bans in Bengal.) A native of Bengal, and even 
more gigantic than the last. It is reckoned by 
the workers in bamboo the very best for building 
purposes. Previously to being used, it is im- 
mersed in water for a considerable time. Two 
varieties are distinguished PDhoole Bateoo, the 
larger, and Balcoo Bans, which is: smaller and 
stronger, with a less cavity. _ om 

(562) BAMBUSA BLUMEANA, Schultes. 
Armed. with triple recurved spines : leaves very 
narrow, quite smooth, suddenly tapering into a 
short stalk. A native of Java. Stems about 
as thick asa cchild’s arm. | an 

(563) BAMBUSA AGRESTIS, Poir. Stems 
crooked, at. the lower part very spiny ; leaves nar- 
row, small, smooth. On mountains, and in dry 
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BAMBUSA ARISTATA., 


and desert places in all China and Cochin China ; 
it is common also in various islands in the Malay 
Archipelago, its crooked, sometimes creeping, 
stems and rugged aspect distinguish it. The 
trunk is a foot thick, and the joints (we presume 
near the base) a foot and a half long, and_ often 
nearly solid. 

(564) BAMBUSA THOUARSII, Kunth. Stems 
very much branched. Found wild in Madagas- 
car, where however it is not beheved to be in- 
digenous. 

(565) BAMBUSA MITIS, Poir Stems perfectly 
unarmed ; leaves very narrow, and clasping the 
stems at their base. Cultivated in the fields and 
hedges of Cochin China, and found wild in 
Amboyna, where several supposed varieties exist. 
Its stems grow 30 feet long, and are said by 
Rumphius to be the strongest of all the species, 
although its sides are thin. It is sometimes as 
thick as a man’s leg. 

(566)BAMBUSA MAXIMA, Poir. Stems very 
straight, branching only near the summit, and 
densely covered with spincs. The most gigantic 
of all the species, from 80 to 100 feet high, and 
sometimes as thick as a man’s body. Its wood 
is however very thin. Itis found wild in Cam- 
bodia, Bally, Java, and various islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. 

(567) BAMBUSA ASPERA, Schultcs. Stems 
covered all over with a sort of white mealy down. 
Found at the foot of mountains in Amboyna, 
with stems from 60 to 70 feet high, and as thick 
asa man’sthigh. It does not branch, but emits 
little hard spine-lke roots at its nodes. 

(568) BAMBUSA APUS, Schultes. Leaves 
very large, taper-pointed, and gradually narrow- 
ing to the base, extremely scabrous at the edee. 
Another gigantic specics, with the dimensions of 
the last, growing on Mount Salak, in Java. 

(569)BAMBUSA BITUNG, Schultes. Leaves 
very large, taper-pointed, narrowed at the base 
into a sort of bristly, very short stalk, very scab- 
rous at the edge and onthe upper surface. 
Found in Java with the last, and remarkable for 
its extremely broad and scabrous leaves. Its 
dimensions are not stated. 

(670) BAMBUSA NIGRA, Loddives. Not 
spiny. Stems slender, swelled at the nodes, dark- 
brown, and polished, not more than a man’s heieht. 
Leaves narrow, very smooth, rounded and uar- 
rowed at the base into a short stalk ; ligule with 
long stiff fringes. A native of the neighbour- 
hood of Canton where its beautiful slender stems 
are cut for the handles of parasols, walking- 
sticks, &c. It is by far the most patient of cold, 
having :beens living for several years without 
protectign in amorass in the garden of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, and is no doubt capa- 
ble of being acclimated in the south-west of Eng- 
land or on the west coast of Ireland. 

(571) BAMBUSA ARISTATA, Loddiges. 
Stems slender, smooth, not spiny. Leaves yery 


BAMBUSA PICTA, 


smooth, narrowed gradually at the base into a short 
stalk with downy fringed sheaths. Ligules divided 
into very long coarse fringes. Nodes mealy when 
young. Native of the Kast Indies. A very ele- 
gant species, related to the last. 

(572) BAMBUSA NANA, Roxb. A native of 
China. It makes most beautiful close hedgess 

(573) BAMBUSA PUBESCENS, Loddiges. 
Not spiny. Young shoots, leaf-sheaths, and leaves 
on the under side, covered with short down. A 
very remarkable species, obtained by the Eng- 
lish from the collections of France. Its native 
country is unknown. The stems are 30 feet 
long, and aninch anda half in diameter. 

(574) BAMBUSA STRIATA. Not. spiny. 
Stems slender, polished, yellow with green stripes. 
Leaves narrow, rather glaucous on the under 
side tapering into a short stalk at the base, 
quite smooth, except a few short black hairs on 
the sheaths. A native of China. Often culti- 
vated in the hot-houses of Jingland on account 
of its beautiful variegated stems. Grows about 
20 feet high. 

(575) BAMBUSA GLAUCA, Loddiges. Not 
spiny. Stems very slender, green. Leaves very 
small, not downy, taper pointed, almost  heart- 
shaped at the base, covered on the under surface, 
with very close bright glaucous bloom. Leaves 
scarcely above an inch long, and not more than 
two lines broad. A native of India. A very 
remarkable species, not growing above 2 feet 
high, with entangled branches. 

Ll. Asiatic Bamboos, with the Flowers not Pani- 
cled, but in simple Terminal Whorled Spikes. 

(576) BAMBUSA VERTICILLATA, Willd. 
Leaf-sheaths covered with stinging hairs. Stems 
whitish. Fifteen or sixteen feet Meh, and, when 
full-grown, ofa pale colour, which becomes near- 
ly white in drying. ‘The hairs of the leaves oc- 
casion so much itching, that this kind is trouble- 
some to collect. It is the Leleba alba of Rum- 
phius, who says the edges of its leaves are so 
sharp as to wound the gatherers. It is found in 
Amboyna. 

(577) BAMBUSA ATRA. Leaf-stalks cover- 
ed with stinging hairs. Stems black and shining ; 
very like the last, and found also in] Amboyna. 
[t chiefly differs im the colour of the stems. — It 
is the Leleba nigra of Rumphius. 

(578) BAMBUSA PRAVA. Leaves very large, 
stiff, and broad, extremely hispid, with stinging 
hairs. The most common in Amboyna, forming 
large woods, which come down to the coast. — It 
flourishes equally in dry and moist situations, and 
is readily known from the others of this section 
by its very large leaves, which are as much as 18 
inches long and 3 or 4 inches broad. 

(579) BAMBUSA PICTA. Joints very long, 
variegated with white and green. Leaves narrow 
and not very hairy. Common in Cerama, Ke- 
langa, Celebes, and some other Malayan islands. 
Its joints are as much as 4 feet long and about 
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B’DELLIUM. BANANA, 
2 inches thick : the wood is thin, and it is con- , tica (Geertn.) or the Borassus flabettiformis, is 
sequently used principally for light walking- | very improbable. This substance occurs in 
sticks ; it is however extremely strong. . masses of variable size and shape, sometimes as 
(6580) BAMBUSA AMAHUSSANA. Joints | large as a walnut, in oblong or angular pieces of 
short. Leaves with stinging hairs on the upper a yellow, red, or brownish colour. The clearest 
@art of the stem, but smooth near the ground. pieces are transparent ; the odour is weak and 
Less straight, and more short jointed than any peculiar, the taste bitter, balsamic, and resem- 
of the preceding species of this section. Its wood bling myrrh or V cnice turpentine. [tis tolerably 
is very thick. Grows in Amboyna and Manipa. brittle at the ordinary temperature of the at- 
(581) BAMBUSA MULTIPLEX, Lour. Stems mosphere, but with a slight increase of heat, the 
long-jointed, not spiny. Leaves stingless, nar | finer kinds may be kneaded between the fingers. 
row, and clasping the stems at their base. Cul- Its specie gravity is 1371. Resembling myrrh 
tivated in the north of Cochin China for hedges. | in appearance, it “also resembles it in its effects 
Its leaves are very narrow, and of a brownish- | upon the human system, and is often fraudulently 
green. ‘The stems are about 12 feet long and | substituted for it ; it ig however weaker, while 
a acanel thick: is nore dissvreeable and acrid. [Balsamoden-~ 
(582) BAMBUSA TABACARLA, Poir. Stems dron |] It was formerly used in many com- 
slender, very straight, of nearly equal thickness, | pounds and plasters, such as Diachylon. It is 
branched ; with very long rough joints. Wild | now disuscd in Britain; but is to be found in- 
in the black and argillaceous soil of Amboyna, | termixed with gum-Arabic. The Sicilian Bdel- 
Manipa and Java, in the plains and moister parts | linm is produced by the Daucus Hispanicus (De- 
of the mountains. Its stems are nearly solid, | cand.), the J. gunmifer of Lamarck, or perhaps 
and excessively tough and hard. he joints are | the D. geagidinm (Vinn.), according to Boecone 
3 or & feet long, and not. thicker than the little (‘Museo di Piante Rare della Sicilia,’ &c., tom 
finger. When polished they make the finest xx.), which grows on the islands and shores of 
pipe-sticks. The outside is so hard, that it| the Mediterranean. The Egyptian Bdellium is 
emits sparks of fire when struck by the hatchet. | conjectured to be produced by the Borassus fla- 
The species runs very much at the root.— Lng. | belliformis (Linn.), the Chamerops humilis, or 
Cyc. pages 378 to 380. the Hyphane cuciphra ( Pers.) The Bdellium men- 
(583) BAMBOO PAPER. When travelling in | tioned in the second chapter of Genesis is ob- 
the Himalayas, Dr. Tooker observed a manufactory | viously a mineral, and has no reference to the sub- 
for making paper out of the bamboo. Large | stances above mentioned.— Eng. Cyc. p. 400. 
water-tanks were constructed in the fields for Bdellium, in the Bombay tariff valuation, is rated 
the purpose of stceping the bamboo stems. They | at Rs. 4 per ewt. The Bdellium met with in 
‘ippeared to be steeped for a length of time <n Bombay, is imported from Cutch and the Persian 
some solution of lime. They were then taken! Gulf. It is re-exported to China and to Kng- 
oul and beaten upon stones until they became | land under the name of Myrrh. At the Madras 
quite soft, or till all the flinty matter which | Exhibition of 1855, of the Bdellium from the 
abounds in their stems was removed.— Hooker | Amyris Commiphora, two varieties were exhi- 
Him. Journ. page 311. bited—the solid gum, and the balsamic fluid, as 
(584) B’DELLIUM. obtamed from the tree, and living specimens of 






































Aflatoon, ARAB. Mukl, Pers, the balsamic tree were sent to the Horticultural 
Gugula, Cyne, Kookul, ‘Tam. Gardens of Madras by Surgeon Lovell.—M. E. 
Bdellium, Fr. | Gugula, Ter. 


Jur, Rep. The Commiphora Madagascarensis, 
(Lindley) is the Ainyris Commiphora, (Roxb.) the 
Balsamodrendron Commiphora, (Wight and Ar- 
nott). It is a native of Sylhet, Assam and Mada- 
gascar, and blossoms in the Calcutta Botanic 
garden about February and March, but seldom 
ripens its seed. Dr. Ainslie, (Vol. 1. p. 29) gives 
an excellent summary of all the information cx- 
tant when his work was written. 

(585) BANANA, 

Mouz, Hinp, | Waray-pullum, Tam. | Andi-pundoo, T'gr.. 

The plantain and Banana tribe of plants, 
‘Musacera, are found in the hot tropical parts 
of the world, and are all conspicuous for their 
‘size, among herbaceous plants. They form a 
spurious stem of considerable thickness, by 
their leaves, which, as they rise from the root- 
stock, sheath at their bases, and’ encircle each 
other, enveloping, layey within laver. the slender 


Googul, Guz. Hinp, | 
Bdellium, commonly called a gum, is in reali- 
ly a eun-resin, but its ogigin has been a subject 
f doubt. It would appear that there are several 
‘inds of Bdellium, thé*spurce of two of which 
eens now to be ascertained: the others continue 
natters of controversy. ‘The Baellium of the 
ncients, said by Pilny (xii. 9) to be brought from 
‘ictria and other parts of Asia, still comes from 
Asia. The Bdellium of, Africa, is yielded by the |. 
"alsa modendron Africauun, Dr, Royle says 
hat Judian Bdellium is produced by a species 
! Balsamodendron, called by Dr. Roxburgh 
dmyris Commiphora (FL. Ind.’ ik, Dp. 244), 
tmyris Agallocha (* Caleutta Catalogue, p. 28), 
salve name of which is Gaogul. (Royle, 
Mustrations of the Flora of the Himalaya,” 
art vi., p. 176.) The opinion of its being ob- 
amed from a palm, either the Lontarus domes- 
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BANDANA. 
flower and fruit stalk. Every part of the plant 
abounds in fibres, as well the sheathing as the 
exposed parts of the leaves, and their fruits fur- 
nish a portion more or less large of the daily food of 
the people. One species of this very useful tribe 
of plants is the Musa textilis, of the Philippine 
Islands, which furnishes the important article of 
commerce known as Manilla Hemp. The edible 
varicties extend through the Indian Archipelago, 
northwards as far as Japan, while in China are 
found M. coccinea and M. Cavendishii. Again 
M. glauca is indigenous along the Malayan pen- 
insula. Dr. Helfer mentions that 20 vanities are 
found in the Tenasserim Provinces, and M. ornata 
grows in Chittagong. In the valleys of the south 
of the Peninsula of India and of the Dindigul 
mountains, M. superba is found. The common 
edible varieties of M. paradisiaca, or musa sapien- 
tum, flourish even in the poorest soils and 
also near brackish water. ‘The natives of Ben- 
gal generally prefer the larger aud coarser 


; fraited kinds, called plantain, to the smaller 


‘ lays reckon forty varieties of the cultivated bana- 
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page 15. 


/ and more delicately tasted fruit, known as 
the banana, which is alone esteemed by Euro- 
: peans. Major Munro has seen the wild plantain 


at 7000 feet above the sea, in the Khondah slopes 
of the Neilyherries. That cultivated in Nepal 
has been called M. nepalensis, and a similar 
species may be seen growing below the Mussoo- 
rie range, as well as near Nabu. ‘The fruit how- 
ever in all these situations consists of little else 
than the hard dry seeds. A similar varicty of M. 
sapientum, having seeds surrounded with a gum- 
my substance, instead of a pulp-like fruit, was 
found by Dr. Finlayson, on Palo Ubi, near the 
southern extremity of Cambodia. In Batavia, 
also, there is stated to be a variety full of seeds, 
which is called Pisang batu or Pisang bidju— 
that is, seed plantain. See Manilla Hemp : Plan- 
tain fibre.—In Khasia the name of the wild 
Plantain is Kairem, and the cultivated Kakesh.— 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. Il, page 268. The Ma- 


na, and the Philippine islanders carry them to 
fifty-seven, both people having a distinctive epi- 
thet for each variety. The qualities are as vari- 
ous as those of apples and pears in Europe, 
the ordinary sorts being very indifferent fruit. — 
Crawfurd Dic. page 31. In the West Indies the 
Banana and Erythrina are mingled with the Ca- 
cao trees to guard the Cacao from the rays of the 
sun without depriving them of heat.—Simmonds, 


(586) BANDALA. The name given in the 
Philippine Islands to the fibre extracted from 
the harder and stronger outer Jayers of the Ma- 
nilla Hemp plant, Musa dewtilis. It is employed 
in the fabrication of cordage.— Royle. 

(587) BANDANA. A term applied to a par- 
ticular style of calico printing ; also tos kind of 
silk or cotton handkerchief with bright figures, 
&c. upon a red or dark ground,— Faulkner. 
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BANE. 

(588) BANDICOOT. In Australia (Pera- 
meles, Geoff. St. Hilaire), a genus of marsupial 
mammals, which appears to occupy, in Austra- 
lia, the situation which the shrews, tenrecs, and 
other Insectivora fill in the old world.— fxg. 
Cyc. page 381. In India, it isthe name given to 
the Mus giganteus : which see. 

(589) BANE. Flea-bane, Insect-bane, Mus- 
quito-bane, Bug-bane, Kat-bane &c. There are 
few residents in India who have not suffered 
from the attacks of insects, and from their de- 
predations ; and it may be useful to be aware 
that many substances are known to pos- 
sess properties, the influences of which are 
avoided by noxious creatures and annoying 
vermin. It is supposed that some species of Ants 
will drive out the termites or white ants, but 
this point is not yet fully ascertamed. The 
whole family of “ Apocynacce,” termed “ dog- 
banes,” are truly so. One of them, the Neriun 
piscidium, common in the Khossia or Sylhet 
mountains, and the bark of which contains much 
useful fibre, proves deadly to fishes.—Dogs refuse 
to sleep on rugs beneath which mint. has been 
placed, and this simple plant thus affords a good 
means of ensuring cleanliness. Deer refuse to ap- 
proach crops, in which the safflower, Carthamus 
tinctorius, has been intermixed. White mustard, 
sown round vegetables, as the cabbage, prevents 
the inroads of caterpillars. Snakes are said to 
avoid the fennel plant as well as all places where 
the fennel seed (Nigella sativa) is strewed, (Syn. 
Siah Daneh, Pers: Magrela, Bengal; Kala jira, 
Hind :) The rasped wood of the oleander 1s 
employed as ratsbane. To destroy flies m Ku- 
ropean countries, a decoction of quassia, placed 
ina plate, is frequently had recourse to. In 
Southern India, plants of the ‘“ Ghi-gowar” or 
“ Kulbunda,” the Aloe perfoliata, are suspended 
with their roots upwards, with a longitudinal 
incision in cach leaf, to permit the aroma of the 
juice to become apparent, and disperse mus- 
quitos from the room. Flies, fleas and musqul- 
toes, avoid rooms in which branches of penny- 
royal have been suspended. Fortune mentions 
that the Chinese expel musquitoes from their 
rooms and boats, by the’smoke of pastilles. In In- 
dia they are smoked out bgiburning chips of wood. 
A species of ant, Formigt smaragdina, well known 
in Malabar and the wooded parts of India, is em- 
ployed in the NorthWest Provinces to destroy the 
nests of wasps that have established themselves 
in a house. In this case they are said to destroy 
all the wasps, but becomé so infuriated that their 
own indiscriminate atta¢ks are nearly as bad as 
those of their foes. Honigberger states that a 
twig of the walnut tree, Juglans regia, is kept in 
a room, as a means of dispelling flies. The same 
author mentions that bitter almonds are poison- 
ous to wild beasts; and when writing on the 
Conyza anthelmintica, (Vernonica anthelmintica, 
Serratula anthelmintica) he adds that when flea- 
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bane is roasted, flies take to ‘flight, and when 
sprinkled on the floor, fleas disappear.—Honig- 
berger, p. 261. &e. Dr. Hooker mentions that 
Clerodendron leaves, bruised, are used to kill ver- 
iin, flyblows Sc. in cattle. —/louker Him. Jour. 

Fol. 1, p. 387. The Inula Pulicaria, or F/ea- 
*hane, a common road side plant in Britain, 
strewed or burned in any place, destroys 
gnats and fleas: and the same properties are 
attributed to the common Ox-eye daisy of Eng- 
land, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. A pow- 
der, the Poudre mismague, is sold in Paris, in 
boxes at from two to twenty francs, warranted 
effectual for destroying immediately, bugs, 
fleas, ants, lice, black bectles, caterpillars and 
all insects. ‘‘ Camomille rouge” the beautiful 
red Pyrethrum (P. carneum, formerly chry- 
santhemum coccineum), in Kngland a pretty 
varden, ornamental flower, is a dread enemy to 
the Caucasian, Persian, Koordish and Russian 
fleas. It is prepared froin the flower heads of the 
plant which, when dried and -erushed, form the 
famous Persian flea powder. When used by be- 
ing sprinkled in beds &c. it kills all disagrecable 
and hurtful insects, and a small quantity of the 
spirit distilled from it, destroys insects im green 
houses, or can be applied to vegetable life in the 
open air against green fly, house fly &c. without 
injuring the plants. A halt tea-spoonful of the 
powder sprinkled between the sheets will effectu- 
ally dispel all fleas, bugs and lice, gnats and mus- 
quitos, and it is said also to destroy maggots which 
breed in wounds, a property which the valuable 
Decamulle gum of India, the gum of the Garde- 
nia lucida, also possesses. More than twenty 
villages in the district of Alexandropol are oceu- 
pied in the cultivation of the red chamomile, and 
thirty-five tons of this flea powder are manufac- 
tured annually for Russian use, in ‘Trans-Cauca- 
sia alone, being equal to about 40,000 kilos 
of powder from 80 millions of pounds weight of 
fresh flowers. The red Pyrethrum is now iargely 
cultivated in various circles and governments of 
Southern Russia. The flower heads lose vastly 
in weight by drying, and to get one pound of dn- 
ed flowers, 1000 lbs of the fresh are required. 
It begins to flower in June and lasts more than a 
month. The flowers are plucked in dry weather, 
aud a good collector will pluck 30 to 80 Ibs. 
daily. They should be dried in the shade and care 
taken to stir them frequently. The Pyrethrum 
powder, seems the same as the well known Pire- 
oti of Koordistan, is largely imported into Turkey 
and was lately greatly used in the barracks 
and hospitals of Turkey and the Crimea, by the 
English and French officers : it accomplishes very 
effectually the destruction of fleas &ce Mr. H. 
H. Calvert, at first, considered the plant might 
be a Pulicaria, a Matricaria or Anthemis ; but, that 
the Pire-oti is the powder of the half ripe flower 
heads of Pyrethrum carneum, there now seems 
no doubt. The Pyrethrum carneum, does not 
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srow in India, but its introduction merits favora- 
ble consideration. The property it possesses, of 
dispersing the vermin which infest beds and bed 
rooms, probably depends on the pungent oil it 
contains ; but until its introduction into India, at- 
tention might be directed to other species of py- 
rethrum and to the alhed genus of chrysanthe- 
mum, or christinas flower, as likely to contain an 
oil with properties similar to the flea-bane. The 


‘red Mr. Mason mentions two species of pyreth- 


rum, P. indicum, and P. sinense, as growing in the 
Tenasserim Provinces. ‘The odour of the common 
fever few, of Britain, P. parthenium, is peculiarly 
disagreeable to bees, and these insects may be 
easily kept at a distance by a person carrying a 
handful of the flower heads : perhaps, also, the 
“ukarakarum” of India, the Pyrethruin officinale 
or common pellitory, may have equal power. 
Allusion has been made to the well known 
Chrysanthemum, or Christmas flower, as likely 
to possess an oil of similar character, and 
perhaps possessing similar properties to that 
of pyrethrum. One species, the C. Indicum, the 
common Gool Dawadee, and of which there 
are several varieties, grows all over India, and 
is at any rate worth a trial, as indeed is ever 

other unexpensive suggestion, which holds out 
a promise of increasing the comforts of the 
sleeping room. It is the habit of the Natives of 
India, to suspend in their houses a few branches 
of the milk hedge (Muphorbia tirucalli), to de- 
stroy fleas. ‘They likewise make pastilles con- 
taining sulphate of copper, ‘ Neela toota,” Hind. 
which when burned destroy bugs, musquitoes and 
fleas, using three or four ima day. The sherifah or 
custard apple seed, disperses vermin. Flies are 
reported never to settle on the tree or its fruit, 
though ants will attack both. Bugs have a great 
antipathy to the leaves of the custard apple, and 
instantly quit a bed in which they are placed, 
and Dr. Irvine mentions that Badaz, the roots of 
Ocyniun pilosuin have the same effect. The 
leaves of the American species of the sweet flag 
are said to be noxious to insects and to be never 
eaten by cattle. Sweet-flag, Enc. ; Vaesamboo, 
Tam.; Vudya, Te,. ; Vyamboo or Vashainpoo, 
Mau. ; Shwet-Bueh, Beng. ; Buch, Dux. The 
Gun Anime, is a_ protection against the at- 
tacks of insects ; and colocynth 1s useful for pro- 
tecting shawls aud feathers against their inroads. 
Camphor-wood is valuable for the construction 
of chests and almirahs, as its powerful odour pro- 
tects the contents from the ravages of white ants 
and other inseets.— O'Shaughnessy, page 545. 
The leaves of the various Margosa trees, Melia 
and Azaderachta, dried and kept in books, are 
much used by the people of India to preserve 
them from the attacks of insects. To prevent 
injury to furs, feathers, books, papers and clothes 
that gre lodged in trunks, book cases &ec.; it 18 
usefut to place along with them small packets of 
camphor ; or little cups of camphor dissolved in 
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alcohol ; packets of the seeds of the small fennel 
flower, Nigella sativa, the “tala jira” of the 
bazars : pieces of the roots of the Aconitum 
ferox, the dreadful “ dish 3?“ Ali Singeca bish,” 
or bishnak of the bazars, ay also be usea, but 
its highly poisonous cffeets on animal life, re- 
quire its use to be had recourse to with the 
greatest precautions. Insects are very destructive to 
books in India and the pastes or gums employed 
in the bindings, form special objeets for the at- 
tacks of certain tribes: it may be useful to be 
known, therefore, that imscets refuse to attack 
the gum of the cashewnut fruit, and that a lit- 
tle sulphate of copper or blue vitriol mixed) with 
the rice or flour paste, used for joming papers, 
very cllectually keeps these destructive pests at a 
distance. ‘The leaves of the Justicia gandarussa, 
Lain. ; Caar nooehi, Tamul ; Nalla Wawalee, Tel - 
Necla Nirghoondee, Sans., dried and powdered, 
are used ax a preservative to keep insects from 
books. “ Our boatmen,says Fortune,who keard us 
talking about the musquito, asked Sing-Hoo why 
he did not go and buy some musquito tobacco, 
which they said might be had in the villave, and 
which would drive all the musqitoes out of the 
boat. | immediately despatehed him to procure 
some of this invaluable substance. [In a few 
minutes he returned with four long sticks in his 
fhand, not unlike those commonly usedl for burn- 
ing incense in the temples, only somewhat longer 
and coarser in appearance. Ile informed me 
they cost’ only two cash cach ~ certainly eheap 
enough if they answered the purpose. Various 
substances are employed by the Chinese to drive 
away musquitoes. This which we had just 
purchased was made with the sawines of resinous 
woods—I believe procured from juniper-trees-— 
and mixed with some combustible matter to 
inake it burn. A piece of split: bamboo, three 
or four feet in leneth, is then covered all) over 
with this substance. When finished it is as thick 
ag arattan or a small eane. The upper end of 
the bamboo has a slit in if for hooking on to 
any nail in the wall, or to the roof of a boat. 
When once hehted, it goes on burning upwards 
until within six inehes of the hook, hevond which 
there ig no combustible matter, and it then dies 
out. A somewhat fragrant smell is) civen out 
durmg combustion, whieh, at a distance, is not 
disagreeable. Sometimes the sawdust is put. up 
in cous of paper, and is then burned on the 
floors of the houses. Various species of worm- 
wood are likewise employed for the same purpose. 
The stems and leaves of these plants are tavisted 
and dried, and probably dipped. in some prepar- 
ation to make them burn. The musquito has a 
mortal aversion to 
wherever they are burning, there the little tor- 
mentors will not come. I procured the sticks 
in question, and burnt them daily, after thig ; and 
although the insects were often swarming when 


I entered the boat or an inn, the moment their 
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“tobacco” was lighted they quickly disappeareds 
and left me to sit at my ease, or to enjoy a re- 
freshing sleep. Whoever «discovered this pre- 
cious tobacco was a benefactor to his country, 
and should have been honored with the blue 
button and peacock’s feather at the least. But: 
I suppose, like all other Chinese discoveries, 1t 1s 
so old that the name of its original discoverer 
cannot now be traced.— Forlune’s Tea Districts, 
page 180. 

(690) BANGLES. 

Bangreean, Hind. | Wallacel, Tam. [| Gazloo, TEx. 

This is the name viven to the wrist and 
ankle rings so gencrally worn by oricntals. The 
Chinese make them of a clouded or plain 
vitreous substance to imitate jade stone or 
chalcedony. They are packed in boxes contain- 
ing a thousand pairs, each box estimated to weieh 
a pecul.—Aorrison, page 171. Bangles are im- 
ported imto and also exported from Madras. 
In the last four years, the imports were to the 
value of Ks 1147, chiefly from Bombay. The 
exports were In number 19,53,000, of the value 
of Rs. 3,078 and to Bombay and Sinde. The 
following is the tariff valuation of Bangles, in 
Bombay :— 
Country Glass Bangles Its. 150 per Cwt. 


Broken — do. do. — do. 34s do. 

China gilt, glass do. do. — 8 per 100 pairs. 
Do. not do. do. do. do. 4 do. 

Lac Bangles........ 2. do. 5 per 1000. 


(591) BANGRA. The name of a cloth fabri- 
cated from the gigantic stinging nettle of the Ni- 
paland Sikkim fills. The fibres of whieh are 
mentioned by Dr. Campbell and applied for this 
purpose. The preparation is the same as the 
“ Pooah,” but the Bangra is harder and_ stiffer 
than Pooah, and not adapted to making cordage 
and nets.—Leoyle. 

(592) BANOPHSHA. The “ Banophsha” of 
the Eastern bazars is the dried plant of the Viola 
odorata. ‘The infusion is a good nauseaut and 
diaphoretic.—- Beng. Phar. page. 305. 

(593) BANYAN TRIE, Bar-ka-jhar, IHind. 
See Ficus Inpica. Some of these trees cover an 
nmmense space. In the Botanical Gardens at Cal- 
cutta, the great Banyan tree; “which is still the 
pride and ornament of the garden, Dr. Falconer 
ascertained satisfactorily to be only seventy-five 
years old, Annual rings, size, &e. afford no evi- 
dence in such a case, but people were alive a few 
years ago who remembered well its site being oc- 
cupied, in 1782, by a kujoor (Date-palm), out of 
whose crown the Banyan sprouted, and beneath 
which a Fakir sat. [t isa remarkable fact that 
the banyan hardly ever vegetates on the ground ; 
but its figS are caten by birds, and the seeds de- 
posited in the crowns of palms, where they gypw, 
sending down roots that embrace and eventyally 
kill the palnt;,which decays away. ‘This tree is 
now eighty i high, and throws an area, 300 
feet in diameter; nto a dark, cool shade. Had 
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this tree been crowing in 1849 over the great 
palm-stove at Kew, only thirty fect of each end 
of that vast structure would have been uncovered: 
its Inerease was proceeding so rapidly, that by 
this time it could probably cover the whole. 
Larger banyans are common in [India ; but few are 
eso symmetrical in shape and height. As the Ban- 
van tree gets old, it breaks Up into separate masses, 
the original trunk deeaying, and the props be- 
coming separate tranks of the different portions. 
— Hooker Mim. Jour. Vol. Pho py. Qk6. 

(594) BAPCHIT. Seed of a small bush found 
near Ajmeer ; 18 very mucilaginous, cooling and 
demuleent: is taken mn sherbet. — Gee. Aled. Top. 
of ADINE’E, page L128. 

(595) BAQUATS orn VACOA. Thegencral name 
civen in the Mauritius to a species of Pandanus, 
the screw pines. One of these appears to be the 
P. sativus of Da Petit Thouars, but, according 
to Mr. Henley, is P. Vaeoa. It is described as 
growing to the height of 30 feet, when left wn- 
pruned. ‘The leaves are cut every sceond yeay, 
beginning when the plant is three years old, and 
‘ach plant yields enough for two large baes. The 
preparation of the fibre must beein with the 
leaves, immediately they are removed from the 
trees. This consists first, in splitting the leaves 
into fillets which are from three fourths to one 
inch broad at the base, but taper to a point, and 
are from three to four feet in leneth. One of 
them will support the weight of a bag of sugar, 
or about 140 tbs. without breaking. Mr. Henley 
states that the leaves of the other species with 
which he is acquainted, are comparatively weak. 
Dr. Roxburgh (FL Ind. ¢. iit. p. 741) has de- 
scribed the purpose to which the species most 
common in the Mauritius is applied, and having 
observed the valuable uses to which the plant was 
put to there, he recommended its introduction in- 
to India, in some of the dry southern 


growth, bea valuable acquisition, from the facility 
with which good sacking may be manufactured 
from its leaves. This has never yet been effected. 
The plant is remarkable for the aerial leafless 
roots which it sends down to support. its stem, 
and which are of so fibrous a nature as to be em- 
ployed for making paint brushes for common pur- 
poses.— #16. Pl. Royle, n. 86. 

(596) BARASAMA, The leaves of various 
specics are known in the Caleutta bazar as Buchu, 
and may be used in infusion and decoction for 
Uva Ursi. The infusion and decoction is a use- 
ful astringent bitter, having a special tendency to 
remedy purulent and mucous discharges from 
the kidneys and bladder; dose one to four 
ounces, repeated according to the effect.— Beng. 
Phar. p. 281-298. A tincture of Buchu, is 
an astringent diuretic, valuable in chronic dis- 
cases of the urinary organs in dose from one to 


two fluid drachms.—Beng, Phar, page 422. 
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(597) BARB, the name of a noble breed of 
horses reared by the Moors of Barbary and Mo- 
rocco, and introduced into Spain during their do- 
ininion in- that country, where however it has 
becn suffered to degenerate ercatly since their ex- 
pulsion. The noble race of Barbary horses eom- 
monly called Barbs are of rare occurrence even in 
their own country, where the tyranny of the vO- 
vernors holds out no inducement to private indi- 
viduals to rear an animal, of which they nay be 
deprived without scruple or compensation, by the 
hist man im power who happens to fancy it. It 
is only among the wild nomadic tribes of the de- 
sert, whose roving habits and inhospitable eoun- 
try place them bevond the control of the ordinary 
powers of the state, that this breed exists in per- 
fection. The common horse of Barbary is a very 
inferior animal, which, if originally derived from 
the same source as the noble race of Barbs, has 
greatly degenerated. In the beauty and symime- 
try of their forms, however, even the latter are far 
from excelling: their valuable qualities, and in 
these they are perhaps unequalled by any other 
breed i existence, are, unrivalled speed, sur- 
prising bottom, abstinence, patience and endur- 
ance under fatigue, and gentleness of temper.— 
Kng. Cyc. p. 883. 

(598) BARBIROUSSA, or Horned Hoe of 
travellers. This wild hog inhabits the woods of 
Java, Celebes, and others of the larger Sunda 
Isles. Its upper tusks are of great Jeneth, and 
curved form, and erow upwards and backwards 
like the horns of the Aawinavtia. It is proba- 
hly the Sus ¢elraceros of Ailian.—-Hng. Cye. 
page 399. 

(599) BARILLA, 

Kah, Akan, 

Soda, Durr. 

Soude, FR. 


Soda Barilla, Grr. 
Sajeekhar, Guz Urnn. 


tarrigha, Ir. 

Solda Barilha. Porr, 
Socianka, RUS, 
Barilla, Se. 
Applcarum, Tam, 

An impure carbonate of soda, obtained by 
lixivatine the ashes of sea weeds. The best 
quality is of a blueish gray colour, and. the 
commoner kinds of a colour approaching to black. 
It is used in the manufacture of soap, glass, and 
in bleaching, &e. Localities, Spain, Steily, Cana- 
ry Islands, and Persia. [tis brought to Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf, and is known in the bazars 
by the name of Sajeekhar.—Funlkner. Barilla ; 
Kelp ; Salsola Soda and Natron are all Carbonates 
of Soda. ‘Two specics of Salicornia and one of Sal- 
sola, are extremely abundant on the Coromandel 
Coast, and Dr. Roxburgh was of opinion that they 
might be made to yield Barilla sufficient to make 
soap and glass for the whole world. At the Mad- 
ras Exhibition of 1855, Captain Blagrave con- 
tributed a specimen of Barilla, or ernde subcar- 
bonate of Soda. prepared from the ashes of 
*¢ Salicornia Indica,” and the jury remarked that 
this is a source, from which large quantities of 
alkali might be procured, as these saline plants 
grow abundantly in the salt marshes and back 
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waters of this presidency. But it is doubtful, 
whether even taking into consideration the cheap- 
ness of Jabour, the manufacture eould come imto 
competition with the more economical processes 
for procuring this substance from dhobee’s earth 
(native carbonate of soda), or from sea salt. The 
genus Mesembryanthemum is rich in alkaline 
carbonates, and usually frequents the Sea Shore. 
Dr. Helenus Scott received the Gold Medal of 
the Society of Arts, for sending from Bombay 
the mineral alkali.--Prod. Res. Royle, p. 75-76. 
Mineral Soda or Saji Matti of Bengal, the Apph- 
carum of the Tamul people, occurs in immense 
quantities in many parts of Bengal, especially in 
the districts of Monghyr, Purnea, and Cawnpore. 
It contains from 40 to 50 per cent of carbonate 
of Soda, with organic matters, clay, sand, and 
oxide of Tron. The salts can be extracted by 
washing the mineral without incineration, but 
the organic matter is dissolved at the same time 
and gives a deep brown solution from which pure 
crystals cannot be obtained. ‘The firing destroys 
this substance, and then the solution is colour- 
less, but care must be taken not to push the heat 
beyond low redness, for the alkali, at a higher 
temperature combines with the sand and clay, 
and the whole rims into a green glass, insoluble 
in water. ‘The earth of a large tract of unpro- 
ductive land in the Puttoocottah and ‘Trevandy 
Talooks of Tanjore is greatly impregnated with 
impure carbonate of Soda, and a small export 
trade goes on of Dhobie’s earth. In the years 
1826 to 1830, the late Mr. Hart and Dr. M cLeod 
commenced working it on the large seale, and 
about 1000 tons of barilla containme 26 per 
cent of pure alkali, and equal — to the best 
Spanish, was the estimated produce.——Serentifre 
Records of the Madras Goverument. In Yurope, 
this salt. is prepared cither by burning sea weeds 
and lixiviating the ashes, the product beng term- 
ed kelp and barilla, or by decomposing common 
salt by sulphuric acid and then roasting the re- 
sulting sulphate with chalk, sawdust, and frag- 
ments of iron. The mass when washed gives 
the carbonate of Soda.— O'Shanghnessy. ‘The 
celebrated Natron lake of Loonar, produces six 
principal varieties of Salt, to which the natives 
vive the following names. 1. Dulla—2. Nu- 
muck Dulla—3. Kupphul—4. Pappree—5. 
Rhooskee, and 6. Mahd Khar. Dilla and Nu- 
muck Dulla are used for dying silks, fixing co- 
lors, —also as medicine, and in the manufacture 
of bangles ;-—of Khuppul, there are two kinds, 
one of greater value than the other ;—this salt 1s 
used in fixing the red dyes of cloth. Puppree is 
used in the manufacture of bangles, of which 
there are two manufactories near the lake. When 
these are in full operation, bangles are manufac- 
tured in large quantities, each man being able to 
manufacture from 6 to 700 daily. The gyesight 
of these men fail soon, owing to the entire want 
of protection from the glare of the glass 
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furanaces. Some are employed, also, in the 
baking of a cake called papur, and by the native 
hukeems as an antacid in dyspepsia. ‘There 1s 
also an inferior description of Puppree. — Bhoos- 
kee is a white saline salt, left as a deposit on the 
margins of the lake, and is principally used in 
the manufacture of soap. Madhkar, is an infe- 
rior kind of Bhooskee, used by Dhobies in bleach- 
ing clothes. ‘Ihe purest salt is found close to 
the saline springs, and the other salts, in their 
order, as entered above, are found on receding 
from that point towards the margin of the lake. 
-—Dr. Smith. 

(600) BARJURI. Bark of the root of achin- 
ber found in Rajwarra, is tasteless, one fourth of 
a tola is a dose, is given to women after child- 
birth, in * luddoo,” said to augment the  secre- 
tion of milk, to relieve the after pains, and to 
strengthen.— Gen. Aled. Top. p. 127. 

(601) BARK. 


Putta, ‘TAM. Kusher, ARAB. 


Putta, ‘TEL. Chal, Guz. Linp. 

The outer rind or covering of trees. Bark, in 
Vegetable Physiology, is the external coating of 
the stem and branches of plants, ensheathing the 
wood. In woody Hxogens it separates sponta- 
neously from the wood in spring and summer, 
and in herbaceous plants of the same class it 
may be easily removed with a little care ; but in 
Endogens and Acroyens it is so continuous with 
the central part of the stem that it can never be 
divided except. by violence, and by lacerating the 
tissue which Jies immediately below it. This 
difference arises from the manner in which the 
plants of these three great natural classes re- 
spectively grow. Hxogens add annually new mat- 
ter to the inside of their bark and the outside of 
their wood, which renders it necessary that a 
spontaneous separation of wood and bark should 
take place in order to make room for the newly- 
vencrated substance ; but Endogens, which grow 
by addition to their centre, and Acrogens, by 
clongation of their point, require no such separa- 
tion. ---Eng. Cyc. page 389. The outer rind of 
plants, just described, in some cases yields an 
astringent principle called tannin, highly useful in 
medicine and the arts. ‘The most important 
kinds of bark in a commercial point of view, 
are, undoubtedly, Oak bark, Peruvian bark, and 
the barks of some of the Acacias. Oak bark is 
powerfully astringent, 33 lbs of it being equal 
to 22 lbs of galls: to 3 Ibs of sumach : to 74 
lbs of the Leicester willow: to 11 lbs of the 
bark of the Spanish chestnut : to 18 Ibs of Elm 
bark: and to 21 lbs of common willow bark. 
The importance of Oak bark has however been 
greatly diminished since the introduction of the 
Sumachs as Rhus cotinus, the Venus sumach, 
and R. coriaria, the hide or elm leaved sumach : 
also of the Divi-divi, or Ceesalpinia coriaria : of 
Palonia, the acorn cups of Quercus Ligilops, 
of Catechu and Gambir, from the Acacia cate- 
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chu and Uncaria Gambir: of the Indian My- 
robolans, the Mimosa or wattle bark of Aus- 
tralia, the cork tree bark of Spain and willow 
hark. Next in importance to Oak bark, 1s 
the Peruvian or Jesuit’s bark, of which three 

wineipal kinds are known in commerce, the 
pale, red and yellow. Lhe pale bark is the 
produce of Cinchonia longifolia and is the 
original Cinchonia of Peru. It is received in 
chests covered with skins, each containing 

990 Ibs., consisting of pieces 8 or 10 inches long, 
and singly or doubly quilled or rolled inwards. 
It is of a pale fawn or cinnamon colour, and has 
very little odour when dry, but. the decoction 1s 
agreeably aromatic. The taste is a fine bitter, 
but austere. The second, or red bark, is obtain- 
ed from Cinchonia oblongifolia, grows in the 
Andes, and is received in chests weighing from 
100 to 150 Ibs. each. This kind is mostly im 
flat pieces of various sizes, with occasionally 
some that are quilled, the internal bark being 
woody and of a rust red colour. Red bark has 
a weak peculiar odour, and a_ less bitter, but 
more nauceous taste than the other barks. ‘The 
third, a yellow bark, is the produce of Cinchonia 
cordifolia, of Santa Fe and Quito, and is pack- 
ed in chests containing 90 to 100 Ibs. each, in 
picces from § to 10 inches long, some quilled, but 
the greater part flat. The interior is yellow, ap- 
proaching orange colour. It has nearly the same 
odour in decoction, as the pale, and has a more 
bitter and less austere taste. The Peruvian bark 
trees are said to have been naturalized in India ; 
The Reverend Mr. Livingstone, in his travels, 
dliscovered great forests of them in South Africa. 
— Tomlinson. 

(602) BARLERTA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Acanthacee, and cha- 
racterised by the spiny processes of its bracts, 
ihe large size of the upper and lower sepals, and 
its funnel-shaped corolla, which is oftcu so twist- 
ed that the upper segment becomes lowest. The 
species are natives of various parts of the Hast 
Indies. A few of them have been introduced 
into English gardens, of which Barlerta lupu- 
lina, with its large bracts resembling hops, and 
B. prionitis, a common swamp-plant in Java, 
ure the most remarkable. In Kuropc, however, 
they all require to be cultivated in a hot-house, 
and are propagated readily by cuttings.—ng. 
Cyc. page 391. In addition to those noticed be- 
low, Wight, in his Icones, gives figures of 
Barleria Courtallica ; Cuspidata ; Tlochstetteri, 
lungiflora and nitida, : 

(603) BARLERIA BUXIFOLIA, Cara-schulli, 
Rheede. <A native of Malabar and Mysore ; it 
blossoms during the hot season.---Rowd. | 

(604) BARLERTA C/ERULAA, 

Dasce, BENG. 
This is a flowering shrub, cultivated for the sake 
of its numerous large and beautiful light blue 
flowers, It is a native of the moist, shady valleys 


Or 


BAROMETER. 
amongst the mountains of the Northern Circars, 
and also of Bengal.—-Lozd. 
(605) BARLERIA, CILIATARoxburgh. Grows 
in the northern parts of Bengal. 

(606) BARLERIA CRISTATA, is a large very 
ramous shrub, found in gardens about Calcutta 
and wild in the forests of Sylhet.— Rozxd. 

(607) BARLERIA DICHOTOMA. Roxb. 

Sada Jatee, BENG. 

(608) BARLERIA PRIONITES. 

Koorantuka, SANs. Moolvo govinda, TEL. 
Kanta-jatec, BENG. 

This is one of the most common and at the 
same time most elegant of the small shrubby 
plants of India. It is in flower all the year rou 
and every soil and situation seems to suit it equal- 
ly well.—Lowd. 

(609) BARLERTA PURPUREA. A shrubiiv 
spreading plant, with opposite, sub-rotund nearly 
sessile leaves ; spies in axillary pairs longer thin 
the leaves ; flowers solitary, large, of a beautiful 
pink colour. 

(610) BARLEY. 


Shair, Dhourra, Gerstengraupen, — [ Orzo, It. 


ARAB. Grr Hordeum, Lar. 
Rye, Dov. Jow, Guz. Jlinp. | Fatschmea, Rus. 
Orge, Ir. Pins. Cebada, Sp. 


This grain is cultivated in most parts of Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. Barley is sometimes 
brought to Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and 
also from Candahar, &c. via Kurrachee. It. is 
erown onthe Neilgherry hills, and is to be had in 
the Dekhan.— Faulkner. There are several dis- 
tinet species of Barley, but the Hordeum. disti- 
chon, or two-eared barley, 1s that commonly cul- 
tivated in England. As met. with in commerce, 
the seeds or grains are usually enclosed in the 
Paleee or husks: denuded of these they form 
“ Seotch or pot barley ;° when rounded they con- 
stitute “ pearl barley,” and this again reduced to 
powder 18 called “patent. barley.” —Zassad/. 
«This last grain,” says Crawfurd, speaking of 
the Malay Peninsula barley, (/Zordeum hexastich- 
ov,) “is not known to the natives, and when we 
pointed it out, they imagined it to be unripe 
grains of wheat.” Notwithstanding this testi- 
mony, the Burmese have a name for barley which 
frequently occurs in their books. It constitutes 
one of their seven kinds of sada or cereal grasses, 
and its corresponding Pali name is identical with 
the Sanscrit name of barley.—Afasov. Barley is 
one of the cheapest of the grains found im the 
Bazars of Kaira m Guzerat.—Spry’s Suggest. 
page +41. | 

(611) BAROMETER, from two Greek words 
meaning measure of weight, is one of the most 
wonderful instruments ever contrived for assisting 
the philosopher in searching out the laws of the 
wonderful ocean of air in which we live. There 
are several kinds in use, the common Barometer, 
the lower priced articles of which, are generally so 
inaccurate as to be useless: the Water Barome- 
ter, 40 fect long invented by Professor Daniell, 


AT 


BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA. 


which is extremely sensitive of the fluctnations 
in the height of the air; and the Aneroid Baro- 
meter, invented by M. Vidi of Paris, the action 
of which depends on the effect produced by the 
presaure of the atmosphere on a metallic box 
from which the air has been exhausted and then 
hermetically sealed.— Yow. 'Thé'following table 
shews the mean altitude of the Barometer at some 
remarkable places and elevations in India. 
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— PShaughnessy, page 1S : 

(612) BARRINGTON TA, work FLOWERED, 
There is a species of Barringtonia in: the Tavoy 
and Mergui jungles with drooping spikes of 
white flowers three or four feet long; and which 
would be much admired if introduced ito the 
cities. ‘The leaves are very large and lyre- 
shaped, and both flowers and foliage would 
contrast. well. with the other trees around it. 
The species 1s nol described in any of the 
books to which Mr. Mason could refer.— Mason. 


(613) BARRINGTONIA ACUTANGULA. 


Myrtanee. 
Sumundur phal, also Higjul, Radami, ‘Tam, 
Lin. Kyai-tha, Bur. 


A large trec, flowers in pendulous racemes of 
a dark scarlet colour, fragrant; fruit oblong, 
four sided sharp angles. Barringtonia acutan- 
guia is most plentiful in the ‘Tharawaddy district. 
The wood is hard and of fine grain, red, and 
equivalent to mahogany. It is used in construct- 
ing carts. —MeClelland. It is also a native of 
Chittagong, and is found in a chunp of trees at 
Saharunpore, near Mr. Grindall’s house, (Royle, 
p. 216.) —O' Shaughnessy, page 337. In the Te- 
nasserim Provinces, this tree, which Mr. Mason 
‘alls the scarlet flowered Barringtonia, bears 
Jong pendulous bunches of scarlet flowers, and is 
very abundant in the forests, to which it isa 
great ornament.— Mason. 

(614) BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA. 


The etant timbher tree is a native of the Mo- 


BARYTES OR BARYTA. 


luceas, the delta of the Ganges and Malabar. 
[ts root is slightly bitter, and considered by the 
Hindus to be aperient, cooling, and febrifuge. 
(615) BARRINGTON TA SPECIOSA. 
Kyai-gyee, BuRM. 

This large and beautiful tree is a native oc 
Pegu, the Tenasscrim Provinces, the Malay 
Archipelago, and the South Sea Islands. It is 
very plentiful in Pegu. Its wood is red, hard, 
of a fine grain, and equivalent to maho- 
cany. It is used in the construction of carts.-— 
Rowh. McClelland. The fruit is mentioned by 


Ainslie as being used in Java for intoxicating 


a sO i i ee 
en 


fish. —O’ Shanghuessy, page 337. 

(616) BARTAM, Eugeissonia tristis, Griff. A 
palm growing on the hills about Ching, Malacca 
and Penang. The leaves are used m Penang in 
making mats for the sides of houses, also for 
thatch, and for all the purposes to which those 
of the Nipa fruticans are applied. 

(617) BARTONIA AURA. Loasacee.— A 
beautiful species, for garden culture, the flowers 
of a yellow and white colour, opening at might el- 
fusing a sweet odour ; they should be planted 
close together, so that the ground may be covered 
with its leaves.-—Riddell, 

(618) BARTUNG. Seed of a bush, brought. 
from Delhi considered cooling, and astringent, 
used in sherbets, in diarrhaa.—Gen. Med. Top. 
page 126, 

(619) BARU, Malay ; Kawal, Javanese ; is a 
cossamer-like substance, fond at. the base of the 
petioles of the Gomuti palm, the Arenga sacchari- 
fera. It is imported into China where it ts 
applied like oakum, for caulking, and also for 
tinder. 

(620) BARUNG SADAB. Leaves of a plant 
from Delhi ; heating and as such used m me- 
dicine to cure flatulency and dyspepsia ; sells at 
two rupees for one seer.— Gen. Med. Top. 
of Ajmere, page 12). 

(621) BARYTES or BARYTA, the Oaide of 
Barium. his is found in the earth in combi- 
nation with acids, principally the sulphuric and 
carbonic. Native Sulphate of Barytes, known 
by the name of fHeary Spar, also Hepatite and 
Bologua Spar is found near Kurnool and other 
parts of India. It presents itself in various forms 
as crystalline, fibrous, saccharoid, compact, and 
earthy. The crystals are usually tabular, in modi- 
fied rhombic and rectangular prisms. Its degree 
of hardness is from 3 to 3°8, and the specific 
gravity from 4°3 to 4°7. Some varieties are fetid 
when rubbed. It is composed of sulphuric acid 
34, and barytes 66. It decrepitates before the 
blowpipe, and fuses with difficulty. It is dis- 
tinguished by its heavy specific eravity from 
Celestine and Arragonite, and from the various 
carbonates by not effervescing with acids. Lleavy 
Spar is often associated with the ores of other 
metals. —Enq. Cyc. page 392. This substance 


BASALT. 


ig much used in the arts. It is ground up and 
used as white paint, and also for adulterating 
white lead. Mixed with equal parts of white 
lead, it is sometimes called Fenice White; 


and another variety, with twice its weight of 


of barytes, is called Hamburgh White ; and 
fnother, with one-third white lead, 1s called Dutch 
White. The baryvtes in these mixtures secms to 
prevent the white lead from being tarnished by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,and they are therefore prepar- 
ed for some kinds of painting. The variety called 
Bologna Spar 3s highly phosphorescent after cal- 
Cination. Allomorphite is a synonym of leary 
Spar, Cawkis a massive variety. Dreelite is 
a sulphate of barytes and lime.—Lng. Cye. 
p. 392, Sulphate of Barytes occurs in quantity 
in Kurnool. 

(622) BASALT, a hard dark-coloured rock of 
iencous origin. ‘The chemical composition is vari- 
able, as appears from different analyses, two of 
which, by Beudant and Phillips, are as follows :— 


°4 Bendant. Phillips. 

Beaulicu. Saxony. Difference. 
Silica, 22.0 eee eee OS A450 15:00 
Alumina, ... 00 ee. 11:5 16°75 5°25 
TAMIC: aak. ses Sas 1:3 9°50 8°20 
Magnesia... oe. 0-0 2°25 2°25 
Olly dae aae> eee 59 2°60 8°30 
POUASIE. sex “sad 1°6 0-00 1:60 
Oxide of Iron,  .... 20°2 20°00 0:20 
Oxide of Mauganese, 0-0 Q-12 0-12 


Basalt. is a rock of very extensive occurrence 
on the surface of the earth, aud is very frequent- 
ly detected in the vicinity of voleanoes, both ex- 
tinet and active. The greatest mass of volcanic 
rocks yet observed is that noticed by Colonel 
Sykes in the Dekhan, constituting the surtace of 
many thousand square miles of that part of Ladia. 
‘This immense mass consists of greenstone and 
amyedaloid, and is either massive, prismatic, or 
elobular, occurs in horizontal beds, and 1s travers- 
ed by dykes which sometimes cross each other. 
Except the hollow of the Loonar Lake there 
is no trace of any crater in this volcanic 
region ; and indeed this is the case with numer- 
ous other volcanic districts, whence it has been 
inferred that such tabular masses have not been 
cjected from a conical vent similar to those of 
volcanoes, but that the fluid of which they are 
formed rose through cracks and fissures while in 
a highly liquid state, spreading out in sheets of 
inelted matter over the adjacent rocks. As 
Basalt is frequently columnar, it is a rock which 
has excited much popular attention, and travellers 
have been sometimes induced to describe rocks 
as basaltic merely because they were columnar, 
which however is a character that this rock pos- 
sesses IN common with many others of igneous 
origin. When Basalt occurs m horizontal tabular 
Inasses, and is columnar, the columms are gene- 
rally perpendicular. When basalt forms the sub- 
stance of a perpendicular dyke, cutting through 


-a noose, for it is a timid animal. 
for the sake of its flesh, which is white and as 
tender as chicken, and in taste is said to resem- 





BASILISK. 


other rocks, and is columnar, the columns are 
usually horizontal. Basaltic columns are some- 
times also curved, and of this mode of occurrence 
there is a beautiful example in the island of 
Staffa.— ng. Cyc. page 393. 

(623) BASELLA ALBA. Malabar meht-shade 
or White Basil, or Indian Tea. Eng. 

Badroojee Abbeez, ARAL. 

Suffeid 'Toolsie, Duk. Guz, 

Jin». 
Viswaetulasi, Sans. 
Cunja koray, ‘Tam. 


Kooka tolasie, Tru. 
Butsalla-hura, Tee. 
Alla-batsala, Tin. 

Voi, ulso Bun-l’0i, BENG. 





The natives of the Coromandel Coast reckon 
five varieties of this, three of which are cultivated 
and two wild; the Yerra or Poha-batsalla, the 
Mattoo batsalla, and the VPedda batsalla. But 
Roxburgh was inclined to regard them all as va- 
rieties of one species and to think B. Japanica 
of Burmann, another.—J/tord. This is a twin- 
ing plant, with succulent stems and leaves, which 
the natives of India and Burmese cultivate for 
spinage ; and it is said to be not inferior to the 
common Enelish spmage, which belongs to the 
same natural family.—-ason. The leaves of the 
white basil, have a pleasant aromatic taste, and 
an agreeable smell. An infusion of them is used 
as tea by both Europeans and natives in India. 
The juice of the leaves is preseribed by native 
practitioners in doses of a tea-spoonful thrice a 
day, to a child suffering from catarrh.— /uulfner, 

(624) BASKLLA RUBRA. Pootika, Zam. 
Marapar NighrsHapr.—Perhaps a varicty of 
B. alba A succulent plant of the same genus, 
only with red leaves, and is used as the former ; 
erows in any garden soil from seed, but requires 
stieks for it to chmb upon.—daffrey. 

(625) BASLL. Ocymum Basilicum and mini- 
mum. Herbs used in salads, and soups, raiscd 
from seed, require little care in the culture : al- 
most weeds in| Madras.-—daffrey. 

(626) BASILISK, a genus of Saurian rep- 
tiles, belonging to the Jguanian Family, and 
comprises only two species. One of these, the 
crested basilisk, the Basaliscus. Améboiensis (Dau- 
din), is an inhabitant of Amboyna and the Is- 
lands of the Indian Archipelago. It is upwards 
of 3 feet long, of a green colour, marked with 
white lines on the head and neck, brown on the 
back and tail, and silvery white on the belly, 
irregularly dotted with numerous white points. 
It keeps in the vicinity of rivers and fresh-water 


| ponds, where it loves to bask on the branches of 


the trees which overhang the stream. On_ thie 
first appearance of danger it drops into the water, 


‘and conceals itself beneath some rock or stone, 


whence it may be taken with the naked hand or 
It is caught 


ble venison. The female deposits her eggs in 
the sand, and leaves them to be hatched by the 
sun, paying uo attention afterwards to her youns 
progeny.—Ling. Cyc. 


aa 


BASSIA BUTYRACEA. 
(627) BASKETS. 


Corbeilles, Fr. 
Korbe, Grr. 
Tokra, Guz. Hip. 
Paniere, Ir. Korsinu, Rus. 
Kooray, Tam. { Canastas, Canastos. Sp. 


Well known articles of various shapes and siz- 
es, made of willows, twigs, rushes, splinters of 
bamboos, canes, &c. according as these are most 
abundant in the various countnes of the world. 
Country bamboo baskets, in the tariff of Bombay, 
are valued at Rs 4 per hundred. Baskets in India, 
are generally made of bamboo, of palm leaves or 
of rattans or canes ; basket making is a coarse 
kind of weaving, and in India is anart pursued 
hy Hindoo races of the mixed castes, but the faci- 
lity with which a knowledge of it can be acquir- 
ed renders it a favorite employment for the blind. 
—Tomlinson. Faulkner. 

(628) BASSIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Sapotaceer. It has a calyx 
of four or five leaves, a monopetalous fleshy co- 
rolla, with its border generally $-parted, and a 
ereat, number of stamens. The ovary terminates 
ina long taper style, and contains from six to 
cight 1-secded cells. The fruit has a pulpy rind, 
with not more than three or four cells, the re- 
mainder, being abortive. The species are found 
in the Hast. Indics and in Africa, where they are 
of great economical importance on account of 
the abundance of a sweet butterv substance 
which 1s yielded by their seeds when boiled.— 
ting. Cyc. p. 396. 

(629) BASSIA BUTYRACHA. 

Indian Butter Tree, linc. Yel-pote, Lercua. 
Vulwa or Phulwara, Hinp. 

The Indian Butter-Tree is found wild in Ne- 
pal and Sikkim and on the Almora hills in India, 
where it grows to a considerable size, its trunk 
sometimes measuring 50 feet in height, and 5 or 
6 feet in circumference. Jt has broad, oval, long- 
stalked leaves, from 6 to 12 inches long, smooth 
on their upper surface, hairy on their under. 
The flowers, which appear in January, are large 
and pale-yellow, hang down near the tips of the 
branches, from the axils of the leaves, and @ene- 
ritlly grow three together. They are sueceeded 
hy smooth pulpy fruits, about as largc asa 
pigeon’s egg usnally containing two or three 
roundish light-brown seeds which ripen in An- 
cust. From these is produced a fat-like sub- 
stance, which is a kind of vegetable butter, con- 
cerning which we find the following information 
in the ‘ Asiatic Researches,’ by Dr. Roxburgh : 
-— “ On opening the shell of the seed or nut, 
which is of a fine chestnut colour, smooth and 
brittle, the kernel appéars of the size and shape 
of a blanched almond. The kernels are bruised 
on a smooth stone, to the cotisistency of cream, 
or of a fine pulpy matter, which is then put into 
a cloth bag, with a moderate weight Jaid on, and 
jeft to stand fall the oil or fat is expressed, which 
becomes immediately of the consistency of hog’s 


Kumpa, TEL. 
Kootu, MALEAL. 
Canastas, Port. 


lard, 1s of a delicate white colour and is solid at 





BASSIA LNOGIFOLIA. 

95°. Tts uses are in medicine, being highly es- 
teemed in rheumatism and contractions of the 
limbs. It is also much valued, and used by 
natives of rank as an unction, for which purpose 
it is generally mixed with an wér (aromatic oil) of 
some kind. Except the fruit, which is not much 
esteemed, no other part of the tree is used. 
‘ter the oil has been expressed, the dregs are 
employed by the poor as food. This Phulwara 
Butter will keep many months in India without 
acquiring any bad colour, taste, or smell, and 
micht no doubt be substituted advantageously 
for animal butter. ‘The timber is of no value, 
being nearly as light as that of the semul, or 
Cotton-Tree (Bombaxr  heptaphyllum).”—Lng. 
Cyc. paye 396. Hooker, O'Shaughnessy. 

(630) BASSIA LATIFOLIA, (Mowa_ tree, 
Roxburgh). 

Tpei, ‘TAM. { Epi, Trev. {| Madooka, Sans. 

Bassia_ latifolia, the Mahwa, Madhaca, or 
Madhooka, is a native of the mountainons parts 
of the Cirears. It is very common in several 
parts of India and is deciduous in the cold sea- 
son. The tree has oblong leaves, and a corolla, 


with a very protuberant tube. It is anative of the 


mountainous parts of the Northern Cirears and 
of Bengal, where it forms a middling sized_ tree. 
Its wood is hard and strong, and proper for the 
naves of wheels ; its flowers contain sugar; they 
are eaten raw by the natives aud by Jackals, and 
they yield by distillation a strong intoxicating 
spirit. From their seeds a considerable quantity 
of semi-solid greenish-yellow oil is obtained, 
which is found useful for the supply of lamps ; 
it is, however, inferior to that of the Bassia buty- 
racea. It is curious that this oil (Epi oil 
SoD Epi nina, TEL. Q),.2vicit or eter dooor, Hlloopoo 
yennai, am.) stains linen or woollen cloth as aui- 
mal oil does, while the fatty substance of the Bas- 
sia budyracea possesses no such property, but when 
rubbed on cloth leaves no trace behind.— dinyl. 
Cyc. page 897. On the apices of the flowers of 
this plant, before they open, there is frequently 
a drop of a whitish, soft, tasteless resin to be 
found.—ows. Madras Hx. Juries Reports. 

(631) BASSIA LONGIFOLIA. 
Yepa, TEL. { =Yellouopai, also Ennay 
Mohe-ka jhar Hinp. carray maruin, ‘lam. 

An Indian Oil-Tree. It is a large tree, a 
good deal like B. latifolia, but its leaves are 
narrower, and its flowers much more fleshy. 
It is a native of the peninsula of India, 
and is found in plantations along the sou- 
thern coast of Coromandel. In the southern 
part of the Tenasserim Provinces also, a large 
timber trce is indigenous, from the seeds of 
which the natives express an oil which they 
eat with their food, and use for other purposes. 
It is a species of bassia, and does not differ suf- 
ficiently from the tree which produces the illiepie 
oil of Hindustan to constitute a new species. It 
may therefore be regarded, with- Mr. Mason, as 


BASSIA LONGIFOLIA. 


the Bassia longifolia. In the southern part of the 
Tenasserim Provinces, this bassia is quite abun- 
dant in a few localities ; and it is said to afford 
a timber in no way inferior to teak.—Afason. Mr. 
Rohde adds; This is, I believe, the Ippi of the 
Jeloogoo country and is valued for keels of 
ships and for planking below the water line. —x- 
posed to the wind and sun in the log, it rends 
into strips, it is considered a good wood for 
trenails, it is comparatively free from the attacks 
of the Teredo navalis, it is procurable among 
the logs brought down the Godavery. At Tri- 
chinopoly, the carpenters state that a hard 
straight grained, rather heavy wood sold as 
Shemonotti isa species of Jpp1.— Rohde. In the 
Wynaad, it is known as Oodagoo marum, and is 
there an ordinary sized tree : its wood being much 
used on the Malabar side for building.—Mclvor. 
M. EF. The wood is as hard and durable as teak, 
so that this is one of the most generally useful 
trees found on the coutinent of India. — Lng. 
Cyc. page 397. In some parts of India, the 
fyowers of this tree are roasted and eaten by 
fhe peasants, or bruised and boiled to a jelly, 
‘and made into small balls, which are sold. or 
exchanged for fish, rice, and various sorts of 
sinall grain. Its fruit is yellowish, and yields 
by pressure a Valuable oil, which is used by the 
poorer natives of India for their lamps, to make 
into soap, and instead of better oil, for cookery. 
Its semi-solid oil (0%5) 8°38, Eppa nuna Ten. 
(3) viLLy Owiesr Zcor, TaM. Hlloopoo  yennai ; 
Mohay-ka-tae] Hinp.) in Southern India, is. sel- 
dom sold in the bazar, but the seeds are collected, 
and the oil manufactured by the Natives for pri- 
vate consuinption. The seeds contain about 30 
per cent of oil of a bright yellow colour. 123lbs 
of seed, in the ordinary native rude way of express- 
ing, produce 2 English gallons of oil. The oil or 
its seed may form an important article of export 
asa putty ol. It 1s procurable in South Arcot 
at Rs. 25 per candy, or Rs. 1-4-0 per maund--in 
Bellary at 3 8 0, in Bhopaul at Rs. 31-2-0. In 
‘Tanjore, it may be had to the extent of 2,702 can- 
dies at the rate of 2-8-8 per maund. This oil 
makes excellent candles and soap. Its chief use is, 
however, for burning in lamps, and as a_ substi- 
tute for butter in native cookery. The very great 
difference in colour, consistence and flavour, 
observable in specimens of this oil, is entirely 
attributable to the mode of preparation, and to 
the presence in some cases of a very large pro- 
portion of mucilage and other extraneous matter. 
A bright colored specimen from Tanjore, on 
being treated with dilute sulphuric acid, prov- 
ed remarkably pure, samples of the same oil 
from Rajamundry and Tinnevelly were equally 
Bood, but those from Nellore and Mysore de- 
posited a large amount of mucilage.— Madras 
Lthibition Jur. Report. In medicine the oil 
18 used externally to cure the “ Itch’ and 
other cutaneous disorders ; and _ the leaves, milk 
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|-of the green fruit, and bark, are boiled in water 


as a remedy in rheumatic ailments. 

(632) BASSIA PARKIT, is believed to be the 
Shea-tree, or African Butter-plant, which is 
a very important article of African internal 
commerce ; and which it would apparently be 
extremely desirable to introduce into the West 
and East Indies as anew source of internal 
wealth. This is the plant which is_ frequently 
spoken of by Park, who, in his ‘ Travels in 
Africa,’ found the people everywhere employed in 
collecting the fruit of the shea-trees, from which 
they prepare a vegetable butter. These trees 
grow in great abundance all over part of Bam- 
barra. They are not planted by the natives, 
but are found growing naturally in the woods ; 
and in clearing wood-land for cultivation, every 
trec is cut down but the shea. The tree itself 
very much resembles the American oak, and the 
fruit, from the kernel of which, first dried in the 
sun, the butter is prepared by boiling the kernel 
in water, has somewhat the appearance of a 
spanish olive. The kernel is enveloped in a 
sweet pulp, under a thin green rind; and the 
butter produced from it, besides the advantage 
of its keeping the whole year without salt, is 
whiter, firmer, and to Park’s palate of a richer 
flavour than the best butter he ever tasted nade 
of cow’s milk. The growth and preparation of this 
commodity scem to be amongst the first objects 
of African industry in this and the neighbouring 
states, and it constitutes a main article of their 
inland commerce.—Lng. Cyc. page 397. 

(633) BAST. The peculiar structure of Itxo- 
genous plants is well secn on making a transverse 
section of the stems or branches, thus exhibiting 
rings of wood and layers of bark: but, m_ the 
stems of annual exogens, we see, in the centre, 
a circle of white cellular tissue, called pith, and 
round it a layer of wood like matter, which, in 
some plants, is called dvon or shove. This is sur- 
rounded by layers of cellular tissue, which, when 
examined longitudinally, form a tubular sheath, 
enclosing the other parts. It is in some plants 
composed of long and tough elongated cells or 
fibres, which are sometimes called Bast, and 1s 
covered externally by a delicate skin or cuticle. 
It is these Bast fibres which are separated from 
the flax and hemp plants and familiarly known by 
these names. If we proceed to examine the 
transverse section of the branch or tree of an ex- 
ogenous plant, we see a number of rings, propor- 
tioned to its age. In the centre is the pith. This 
is usually small when compared with the bulk of 
the wood, and is surrounded by a longitudinal 
canal, called the medullary sheath, and which 
contains spiral vessels. Outside of this are the 
rings of wood formed of vessels and of wooden 
tissue, those near the centre, talled the heart- 
wood are denser and more highly coloured than 
those which are more external. Of these, the 
youngest are known by the name of sap-ood, 
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nd are those most recently formed, 
rees, all additions of wood form on 
if the growth of previous years. On the outside 
of the layers of woud, we find the part called bark, 
his also being composed of a series of layers, 
he oldest of which are on the outside, and may 
n some trees be seen splitting and scaling off 
na withered and dried state. The new layer 
of bark will however be found inside of all, and 
next to the young wood. The structure of this 
part can be best examined in the bark of a young 
shoot. It will be found to be composed of two 
layers of cells, which receive different names 
from botanists, having the delicate epidermis or 
cuticle on the outside : but in the inside of all, 
the Jayer consists of tough, elongated cells and 
vessels, and is called lider or Bast. This part 
is very conspicuous im the lime tree of Europe 
which by the stripping of its bark, yields the bast 
of which Russia mats are made. In_ the Kast 
Indies, species of Grewia, of Thbiscus, and of 
Mulberry, are remarkable for this product and will 
be found mentioned under thew proper names, 
ag also the ‘Theng-ban-shaw ; the Pa-tha-you 
Shaw, the Shaw-phyoo : the Neau-tsoung-shaw : 
Shan-nee and Ke-gw-ot-Shaw, of Arracan.—— 
Royle Bib. Pl. p. 81), 129, 199, 236, and 237 ; 
Mr. Jaffrey at the Madras Exhibition of 
1857, exhibited a very powerful new bast from 
the Eriodendron anfractuosum.—Jadras Re. 
Jur. Leeport. 

(634) BASTARD CEDAR. Vide CepRrELA 
TOONA. 

(635) BATATAS, the Malayan name of a 
Convolvulaccous plant, the root much eaten in 
the South of Europe before the cultivation of the 
potato, which both became a substitute for it, 
and appropriated its name. It has generally 
been considered a species of convoloulus ; Wut 
Professor Choisy, in his recent classification, has 
erected it and a few others into a peculiar genus, 
distinguished by having an ovary with four cells, 
im each of which there is ouly one seed.—Ling. 
Cyc. page 398. 

(636) BATATAS EDULIS. 

Vullee-kalungoo, Tam. | Nutr-allo, Hinp. 

This is the Convolvulus Batatas of authors : the 
cweet Potato is the only species of any cencral 
interest. This plant, originally found wild i 
the Malayan Archipelago, has been gradually 
dispersed over all the warmer parts of the world, 
where it is still an object of culture for the sake 
of its roots, which, when roasted or boiled, are 
mealy, sweet, and wholesome, but shghtly laxa- 
tive. }t is a perennial plant, with long creeping 
cicmis, kaves variously lobed and angled, and 
pale purple flowers about an inch long. It is im- 
patient of cold, and consequently unfit for culti- 
vation in the northern parts of the world ; but it 
is a productive agricultural plant in many warm 
countries. It is partially cultivated in the south 
“Qty and af Hrance. whence its roots are sent 


as, in these ; to the markets of Madrid 
the outside | are held as a delicacy. 
















and Paris, where they 

They however have the 
badly, bemg very apt to 
become mouldy and to decay, unless extraordina- 
ry pains are taken to prescrv® them dry. They 
are sometimes raised in the hothouses of the curi- 
ous in England. There are two or three varieties 
cultivated in the ‘Tenasserim Provinces and the 
potatoe like roots are used in various ways: It 1s 
very abundant, but is vastly inferior both in size 
and quality to the sweet potatoe of the Southern 
States of Amcrica.—ALason. 

(637) BATATAS—— ? Four small roots were 
sent from Australia by Mr. Dowdeswell, and 
planted by Mr. Rohde at Guntoor, whence it has 
been already largely distributed. It has becn nm 
daily use as a vegetable for the last six months, 
and 4s preferred to the common sweet potato, as 
being less sweet and more farinaccous.—-/ ures 
Reports. 

(638) BATATAS JALAPA has none of the 
properties of the plant after which it is named.— 
dng. Cyc. page 39%. 


vreat fault of keeping 


(639) BATATEAS PANICULATA. (Convol- 
vulus paniculatus, Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. 478.) Hast 


Indies generally. Bhoomi koowra, BenG. Root 
perennial, tuberous, young shoots round and 
smooth. The large tuberous root is catharlic.— 
0 Shanghnessy page 599. It has beautiful dark 
purple flowers. —ftuddell. | 

(640) BATATAS PEN TAPHYLLA.—Stems 
twining, very hairy, flowers to the rains, crcam 
coloured. —Riddell. 

(641) BATHS. Places constructed purposc- 
ly for washing the body, with hot, cold or tepid 
water ; a practice, the healthful effects of which 
has been recognized by all nations. It was one 
of the legislations of Moses, and many eastern 
nations exalt ablution and bathing mto religious 
observanecs. ‘The functions of the skin cannot 
be preserved in healthy activity, nor the changes 
of climate effectually guarded avainst without the 
frequent use of the bath. ‘The warm, tepid, cold, 
or shower bath, as a means of preserving health, 
ought to be of as common use 2s change of ap- 
parel, Baths in India are generally constructed 
of the staves of casks, but these are apt to grow 
mouldy. Perhaps the best material and casiest 
procured is wood, which has been sonked in lin- 
seed oil, or wood varnished with the coach build- 
ers varnish. On a large scale baths are eco- 
nomically heated by steam. The sickly, the aged, 
the weak, and the imtcmperate should avoid the 
use of the cold bath, which should seldom be 
used in the higher table lands of India, even by 
the strong.— Lom. 

(642) BAUHINIA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Leguminose. Linueeus 
applied the name very happily to commemorate 
the merits of the two Bauhins, for the genus is 
remarkable for its leaves being generally divided 
into two twin lobes. ‘The species are usually 


BAUHINIA ACUMINATA. 
twining plants, found in the woods of hot coun- 
trics, and often stretching from tree to tree like 
living cables, forming with other plants an al- 
most insurmountable obstacle to the traveller 
who would penetrate the recesses of a tropical 
forest. Some of them, however, are small trees, 
as forexample Bauhinia porruta, which in Ja- 
maica is called Mountain Ebony, because its 
wood is sheathed with black. Their flowers are 
often very beautiful, for which reason'they have 
long been cultivated in the hot-houses of Murope : 
but thev are too impatient of the wretched treat- 
nient they usually receive in. stoves to flourish 
and produce their noble blossoms. So long as 
these plants are cramped in earthern pots Mu- 
rope must not hope to see those noble flowers 
which are deseribed by the travellers who have 
visited the forests of America and India.—Lug. 
Cyc. p. 400. A thousand feet above Punkabaree 
in the outer Himalaya the prevalent timber 1s 
eigantic and scaled by climbing Leguminosie, as 
Bauntnras and Robinias, which sometimes 
sheath the trunks or span the forest with huge 
cables joming tree to tree.—Looker, Mun. Sour. 
page 10S. In the ‘Tenasserim Provinees, a 
scandent species of bauhinia ereeps up to the 
tops of the highest trees. It has very large 
leaves, and its flowers have the fragrance of 
mignonette. Tt approaches Vahl’s batthinia in 
size and habit, but its petals are red and yellow 
while in that they are said to be white. It is 
probably one ofthe species named by Wallich.— 
Mason. Vhe bark of Bauhinia racemosa and 
parviftora has been employed in making ropes. 
A brownish-coloured eum is said by Roxburgh 
to be yielded by Bauhinia retusa. A gum 1s 
also collected from Bauhinia emarginata wm the 
Deyra Doon, which is called Scm-ke-gond. The 
flowers and buds of Bauhinia tomentosa are dri- 
ed, and used in India as remedies in dysentery. 
Their astringeney is probably due to the pre- 
sence of tannin, and one species, Bauhinia varie- 
gata, has a sullicient quantity of this substance 
im its bark to render it useful in tanning. The 
leaves of various Bauhinias are used in Brazil 
under the names of Unha de Boy, or Ox-Hoof, 
as demulcent remedies.—Eng. Gyc. p. 400. Lou- 
don calls bauhinia, mountain ebony, and_ the 
wood, though not much like ebony, is quite hard 
and might be applied to many useful purposes. 
To the five species which are enumerated among 
the Burmese flowering plants, may be added a 
small timber tree bearing a sour leaf, and a pod 
containing sweet pulp, like the honey locust of 
America. Its twin leaf is that of a #bauhinia. 
— Mason. 
(643) BAUHINIA ACUMINATA. 


White Bauhinia, Eng, 
Chitka, also Cauchun, 
_ Bene, 

Cuchunar, Hinp. 





Mandareh, Tam. also 

aver Carlo i 67 LOT Lb 
Vella Munthara marum, 
Tas, 

This plant grows in India and Burmah, It is 
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BAUHINIA PURPUREA. 


the B. candida of Ainslie, which some botanists 
think a variety of koochnal (B. variegata) a larg- 
er and more common tree.-— Wight. Mr. Mason 
calls it a handsome shrub, with large blue- 
white flowers. It grows rapidly from seeds, and 
flowers in the second or third year.—Mason. Its 
wood, hard, and veined, is black, called by the 
habitants of America Mountain Ebony. It is in 
flower most parts of the year.—Roxd. Bauhinia 
acuminata, is described by Dr. Riddell as a shrub 
with white flowers. — Riddell. 

(644) BAUTLINIA ALBIDA., 

Vellay-munthary-poo, ‘Tam. 

The flower buds of this pretty tree yield an 
excellent vegetable for currics, but It is not 
eenerally known that it can be so used; the 
flowers are very handsome when open being al- 
most pure white, with a sweet odour.—dJaffrey. 
This is perhaps the species called by Roxb. B. 
andida. 

(645) BAUTINIA ANGUINA. 

Nag-poot, Hr, 

An extensive and rambling shrub, with flex- 
uous compressed stems and small white flowers, 
This Banhinia is highly ornamental.---Aeddel. 

(646) BAUTTINIA BRACHYCARPA. 

Bwai-jin, BURM. 

Attains to nearly three or four fect in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, its wood is,white coloured 
and adapted for faney work and cabinet making. 
—MeCletland, 

(647) BAUHINA CANDIDA, Fada 
Kuvidara also Yooga putra, Kana-raja, UoNnp. 

SANS 

A small handsome tree flowering at the com- 
mencement of the hot season.—Jtoxd. 

(648) BAUTLINIA DIPHYLLA, Grows in 
Nellore, where it is called Yepi, Tel — ALA. Jur. 
ltep. 

(649) BAUHINIA MALABARICA. This 
pretty large tree is a native of Malabar, where it 
blossoms in October and November.—Loed. 

(650) BAUHINIA NITIDA. Wurre Bau- 
HWINIA. 

Kana raja. Ttvp. 

Cultivated in gardens at Kotah.—Jrvine Gen. 
Med Top. p. 191. 

(651) BAUHINIA PARVIFLORA.  Bwai- 
jin. Attains three or four feet im girth, and 
is very plentiful throughout the ‘Tounghoo 
and Prome Forests. The Wood, white color- 
ed, adapted for fancy work and cabinet mak- 
ing.— McClelland. | 

(652) BAUHINIA PURPURESCENS. 
Fav whsreor ws, Segapoo Munthari 
marum. A small trec, with beautiful purple 
flowers : quality of wood unknown,— Jaffrey. 

(653) BAUHINIA PURPUREA. . 

Deva-Kanchun, Bena. ' Shegaypoo-munthari-poo, 

Sona, HIND. Tam. 

This tree grows to a large size on the moun- 
tains of India, Rowd. Its fragrant flowers are of 
a deep rose colour ; it flowers at the commence- 


ment of the rains.—Jtiddell, Jaffrey. 


BAUHINIA SCANDENS. 
(654) BAUHINIA RACEMOSA. 


Maloo, climber, Maloo Mali- Atche marum. ‘TAM. 
jhun or Patwa Mawal or Maweel Ghila, H1Inp. 


Ada, TEL. 

This is B. parviflora of Roxb., not mentioned 
by Ainslie. The tree is small but the heart wood 
exceedingly hard and fine. The bark furnishes 
a kind of natural rope, being merely peeled and 
slightly twisted when it is ready for use.— Wight. 
This is fownd all over India. Along the forests 
of the Sewalik Ilills and the hot valleys of the 
Himalaya from the doons of the North West to 
the valley of Assam, may be scen this magnificent 
climber, with its two lobed leaf, hanging in ele- 
gant, festoons from the tops of lofty trees, which, 
from the distance from the roots to the stems, one 1s 
ata loss to imagine how it could have ever as- 
cended. But occasionally a half killed tree discloses 
the mode of its progress and indicates the destruc- 
tion it must have created in the forest. With the 
bark of this plant, which when stripped off is of a 
reddish brown colour, the natives of these moun- 
tains make ropes ; the stems are usually cut in July 
and August : the outer bark being stripped off 1s 
thrown away and the inner is used for ropes, as 
wanted, by being previously soaked im water, and 
twisted when wet. It is also said to be boiled and 
beaten with mallets, which renders it soft and 
pliable, for beipg twisted into ropes and_ strings, 
for charpaes. ‘The fibre makes very strong ropes, 
but it is not over durable, and rots if kept con- 
stantly in water. Though not collected for sale, 
it is abundant all along the foot. of the mountains. 
Major Swetenham describes its strong coarse 
ropes as answering well for suspension bridges. 
Speciinens of the fibre and rope made from it 
were sent to the Exhibition of 1851.—oyle p. 
296. Jaffrey. Madras Museu. 


(655) BAUHINTA RETUSA, Roxb. Grown in 
the Calcutta Botanical gardens ; yields a brown- 
ish mild gun.—Jtowd. 

(656) BAUIINTA RICHARDIANA—In- 


troduced from Madagascar, of this wood we 
have no knowledge. ‘The trees in this country 
being still young.—/lort. Garden 58. 

(657) BAUHINIA SCANDENS, Escuta- 
pean Rop Bauwinra. Mr. Mason mentions 
that he has never seen the flowers of this 
species but they are mentioned as small. The 
tree is remarkable for its contorted stem, and 
it is said to have been, remarks Loudon, 
the origin of Esculapius’ snaken rod which he 
brought from India. Bauhinia scandens, in its 
properties and uses, is similar to the B. racemosa. 
Jt is not uncommon about Gowhatti, and is a 
common species in Silhet. Its fibre is used by 
the Nagas, and cloth made therefrom was sent 
to Major Jenkins by Major Hannay. <A line 
made from the fibre sustained for forty-five 
minutes, 168 Ibs, having stretched six inches 
only in three feet, and therefore is almost of the 
same strength as the best Sunn Hemp of Bengal. 
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But Captain Thompson reported that, whether 
from the nature of the material or the mode of 
preparation, he found the fibre so harsh and 
stubborn and to so stick together that the hec- 
kles tore it to pieces and injured its strength. 
— Mason, page 68. Royle, page 296. | 

(658) BAUHINIA TOMENTOSA, Ains. 
YELLOW BauHwINIA. @7LuUrgéSinmwb Caat 
Attie (ebony, Ains.) also San @arev ©) 6m exer Cover 
Theerovalaconuiic, Tamin. Usamaduga, Sans. 
A native of Ceylon, Malabar, and Coromandel ; 
the dried buds and flowers are used in dysen- 
tery.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 317. This bears 
a large sulphur-coloured flower, and the up- 
per petal has usually a deep purple spot on 
the inside. A large shrub never execceding 12 
feet in height. Wood very hard but too small 
to be of any great value in commerce. ‘The na- 
tive physicians use the buds and young flowers 
in certain dysenteric cases.-—Jaffrey. ‘This like 
the B. racemosa, atche marum, is a strong very 
dark coloured wood, hence we presuunc, the name 
ebony. Kven the younger branches show the 
heart-wood very dark brown, the bark of this is 
also cimployed as extempory cordage- The plant 
furnished to Dr. Wight under the name of Caat 
Attie was the dauhinia racenosa.— Wight- 

(659) BAUITINIA TRIANDRA, (foxéd.) 
This is a native of Bengal; when in flower ts one 
of the most beautiful of the Bauhinias. Its trunk 
is strait and of considerable size.—Lowxd. 

(660) BAUHINIA VAHLIL CHamBoouer., 
Duk. An imnmense scandent shrub ; leaves about 
a foot in breadth, with rounded lobes ; legumes 
pendulous, from twelve to twenty imches long, 
covered with a brown velvet. down. —JLeeddell. 

(661) BAUIIINIA VARIEGATA : VarieGa- 
TED BAUHINIA. 

Kuvidara, SAN. Kuehnar, inp. 

Ructa- kanchun, Bene. Irkumbalitha, Can. 

Common in India, Burmah and at Ajmeer. 
When in blossom the tree is very splendid, and 
the fragrance delightful. The flower buds are 
eaten as a vegetable. This tree would be highly 
ornamental in compounds.—Gen. Med. Lop. p. 
191. Jaffrey, Riddell. M. HF. Jur. Rk. Mr. 
Mason says that when in blossom this is a very 
handsome tree.—Mason. 

(662) BEAD PLANTS. Several plants in 
India produce bright coloured seeds, used as 
beads, amongst these is the red seed with a 
black eye, of the ddrus precatorius, which is also 
used by the Burmese as a weight. Mr. Mason 
informs-us that the Karens in the southern pro- 
vinces cultivate one or two species of Job’s tears 
for the seed. The Pwos plant a species with 
round seeds which are used to ornament the 
borders of their tunics, but they are never seen 
on a woman’s gown. The Sgaus on the contrary, 
cultivate a species bearing an oval seed, and use 
them merely for embroidering female dresses. In 
Amherst Province,the Pwos seldom appear in their 
native costume, and many deny that their tribe 
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ever had any other than that which they now 
wear, Which is Burmese.—Afason. 'The Abrus 
precatorius is a native of the Kast Indies, but 
is found in the tropical parts of Africa and Amer- 
ica. The seeds are in much request as ornaments, 
gnd are strung together as beads, with shells and 
other hard seeds, also as rosaries, hence the name 
precatorius. ‘The common variety are red, with 
a black spot, whilst other varieties produce 
various coloured seeds. ‘The leaves and roots 
secrete the sweet substance which characterizes 
the liquorice plant, (Glycyrrhiza glabra,) and in 
the East and West Indies it is called wild liquor- 
ice and used for the same purposes. Bene. Sweta : 
Koonch: ‘Tamul, Conduminnie. ‘The shining 
searlet secds of the Adenanthera Pavonina, are 
used as weights, by jewellers, and are made into 
ornaments, in the form of beads, bracelets &e. 
The round, hard, black seeds contained in the hairy 
pericarp of the Canva Indica, Krishna Ta- 
mara, ‘PEL: Kata-bala: Kull Valei munnie, Tam : 
Seela rumba, Sans: Ukkil bar ke munkeh, 
Hinp: Sabba jaya, Hinp: are made into neck- 
laces .and other ornaments. The Urrasum 
BEADS, are the very rough seeds of the Hliwo- 
carpus lauceotatus, Utrasum, Tam : Oodraj, Dux : 
They are brought to India from Java, of which 
country the trec isa native, are about. the size of 
small nutmegs, and are made into bracelets for 
Kuropean ladies. ‘The Sheva Brahmins and Pun- 
daruns, religious devotees of the Sheva sect of 
Hfindoos, who live by alms, wear them round 
their heads and necks and form them into 
rosaries. ‘The dark colored oval seeds of the 
Caryotu urens, are made into buttons, and used 
as beads by Mahomedans, Avondel-panei munnie 
TAM. Erin panna, Can. The dark colored 
roundish seeds Kodda panci munnie, Tam: of the 
Corypha wmbraculifera, are used as beads by 
Hindo devotees, the ‘Taders, or Dassari wanloo, 
who live on alms. The Zolasce Beads, Tolasee 
vayr munniec, vam: 'Voolsi ke munké, Dux : are 
nade from the root of the holy basil, Ocimum 
sanctum, a plant sacred to Vishnu and held in 
esteem by all his followers, the Brahmins and 
Taders of which sect, wear it rownd their necks 
and arms. A. very handsome lead is made from 
polishing the betel nut, called by the Tamil 
people Paak munnie.— dinslie, Je. 


(663) BEADS. 
Paternosters, Dur, 
Rosaires, Fr, 
Rosen-kranze, Grr. 
Nunaecara, Guz, 

_ These small wares are formed ef glass, 
ivory, wood, cornelian, and other materials, and 
used as rosaries, necklaces, &e. The ylass beads 
manufactured in China are sent wholly to India 
orthe Archipelago ; those for India are shipped 
to Bombay. Five boxes are estimated to weigh a 
pecul : 1345 boxes were shipped in 1836, at 
*- 18 per box. In the four years 1852-53 to 


Munke, Hinp. 
Corone, Ir. 
Kulkooroo, Mat. 
Coronas, Sp. 
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1855-56 inclusive, the inrport of beads into 
the Madras Presidency was to the value of Rs. 
1,37,722, and the value of the exports for the 
saine period was Rs. 24,491. 

(664) BEANS, FRENCH—Whuirz, Brack, 
AND YELLOw.—These beans are runners and 
dwarfs ; they should be sown in rows about 
two feet apart, and may commence at the close 
of the hot winds. ‘The dwarf white are prefera- 
ble at the carly part of the season, as they bear 
sooner than the other sort, which require sticks 
at least six feet high, and strong, so that they 
may stand the rain and wind ; may continue 
to plant them until March with success. All 
that is necessary is not to put them too close, 
and to remove caterpillars that are found upon 
them during the months of July and August. 
These beans are very hardy, and grow well in 
almost any soil. ‘The Portuguese bean, or Che- 
vaux de Irize, is cultivated like all other beans. 
Its pod has four fringed angles, the edges jagged : 
they are dressed like French beans. All the other 
sorts are grown in the same manner.— Beans, 
Broad and Windsor, should be sown in the cold 
weather, in drills, the same as peas, each bean at 
six Inches apart ; the rows sutliciently separated 
to admit a person to pass between them for pick- 
ing, weeding, &c. The best time in the Dekhan for 
sowing is in November, and if the ground is light 
and well manured, there is no chance of’ failure. 
Dr. Riddell recommends the seed to be changed 
every season. Rats and poreupines are very 
destructive to them.— Rrdded/, 

(665) BEAR, the English name for a family 
of Plantigrade Mammalia, forming a natural 
croup, with six incisor teeth and two canine teeth 
in each Jaw, twelve molars in the upper and four- 
teen i the lower jaw, pentadactyle or five-toed 
feet, armed with strong claws, anda short. tail. 
The bears exhibit but a comparatively sinall carni- 
vorous development, for notwithstanding their 
strength, their dentition, particularly in the form 
of the crowns of their molar teeth, indicates a 
propensity bordering on the frugivorous exclu- 
sively. — ding. Cyc. p. 401. 

(666) Ursus Huryspilus (ilelarctos Kury- 
spilus of Horsfield), the Bornean Bear, differs 
from the Malayan. Bear principally in having 
a large orange-coloured patch, deeply notched 
at its upper part upon the chest. The indi- 
vidual which was exInbited in the ‘Tower of 
London, and from which Dr. Horstield wrote his 
description, measured along the back from muzzle 
to tail 3 feet 9 inches. It was obtained in Bor- 
neo when very young, and dering the voyage 
was the constant associate of a monkey and other 
animals, In confinement, its manners greatly 
resembled those of the Malayan Bear. Its habits 
in a stite of nature do not appear to be known, 
but are most probably similar to those of the Ma- 
layan species. Dr. Horsfield, speaking of its ha- 
bits in captivity, says, “ The Helarctos readily dis- 
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(668) Ursus labiatus (Melursus Lybius, Me- 
ver), Labiated Bear or Sloth Bear. ‘This uncouth 
nimal, on its arrival in Kurope about sixty years 
ago, was taken fora Sloth, and obtained the name 
of Bradypus pentadactylus and Ursinus, Five-fin- 
gered Sloth, Sloth Bear, or Ursine Sloth. By the 
two last names it was formerly shown im menage- 
ries ; and Bewick gave an excellent portrait of it 
in his ‘ Quadrupeds,’ as “an animal which has 
hitherto escaped the attention of naturalists.” 
Mever called it a Melursus ; and Fischer a Chon- 
drorhynchus. It is the Bradypus ursinus of Shaw 
(though it bears no relation to the true Sloths ei- 
ther in structure or habits) ; the Ursus labiatus of 
DeBlainville; and the Ursus longirostris of ‘Tie- 
-demann; the Ours Paresseux and Ours Jongleur 
lof the French. ‘The short limbs, the depressed 
Fair of the head. surmounted by the hillock of a 

back, and the whole colour of the apparently 
unwieldy mass, give the idea of deformity, and 
make ita favorite with the Indian mountebanks 
hor jugglers, who rely much on the attraetion of 

The cartilage of the nose is capable 
and the lips of considerable protru- 
be scen if the spectator hold a mor- 
a proper distance for ex- 


tinguishes his keeper and evinces an attachment 
to him. On his approach it employs all its ef- 
forts to obtain food, seconding theni by emitting 
a coarse but not unpleasant whining sound. 
This it continues while it consumes its food al- 
ternately with a low grunting noise ; but if teased | 
at this time, it suddenly raises its voice and enuts 
at intervals harsh and grating sounds. Our ani- 
mal is excessively voracious, appears to he dis- 
posed to eat almost without cessation. When im 
a good humour, it often amuses the spectators in 
a different manner. Calmly seated in its apart- 
ment, it expands the jaws, and protrudes its long 
and slender tongue as above described. It cis- 
plays on many occasions not ouly much gentleness 
of disposition, but likewise a considerable degree 
of sagacity. It appears conscious of the kind 
treatment it receives from its keeper. On sceing 
him it often places itself ina variety of atlitudes 
to court. his attention and caresses, extending its 
nose and anterior feet, or suddenly turning round 
exposing the back, and waiting for several ani- 
nutes in this attitude with the head placed on the : its ugliness. 
eround. — It delights in being patted and rubbed | of extension 
and even allows strangers to do so; but it vio- | sion, as may 
lently resents abuse and ill treatment, and having | sel of fruit’ or biscuit at 
been irritated, refuses to be courted while the of- i citing the animal to exert this faculty. ‘The muz- 
fending person remains in sight. The individual | zle is elongated, and, with the ends of the feet, is 
whose manners fre here described fell a victim to | whitish or yellowish. The forehead rises almost 
its voracity ; during the hot weather of the sum- abruptly from the muzzle. The fur, with the ex- 
mer of 1828, it overgorged itself one morning, “ceptions above noticed and that next mentioned, 
and died within ten minutes after the meal. Its /is deep black, with bere and there some brown 
skin is preserved in the Museum of the Zvologi- | spots, and is rather long, particularly round the 
cal Society.— Eng. Cyc. p. 411. head in old individuals. Upon the under side of 

(667) Ursus Lsabellinus, Ysabella-coloured Bear. ‘the neck and) breast is a white mark resembling 
Dr. Llorsfield first described this species from a} the letters Vor Y. In bulk it is about the size 


skin forwarded from the mountains of Nepaul. | of the Brown Bear. ‘The food of this species in 


The skull had been removed, but the front ‘a state of nature is said to consist of fruits, honey, 


teeth in both jaws and the claws remained. | and the white ants, which are so destructive. It 
—Hng. Cyc. p. 408. “ Our animal,” — says | inhabits the mountainous parts of India, where its 
Dr. Horstield, “ is of a habit decidedly dif: ; retreat is stated to be in some cavern. Major 
ferent from that of several species of Ursus | (now Colonel) Sykes noticed it in the Dekhan. 
from the same part of the world, which have; (669) Ursus Malayanus, (Rattles, Helarctos Ma- 
been recently added to the systematic catalogues, 'layanus, Horsfield), the Malayan Bear, the Bruang 
namely, the Ursus Thibetanus, the Ursus labiatus, | of the Malays, is jet-black, with the muzzle of a 
and the Ursus Malavanus. All these have a jet- | yellowish tint and has a semilunar white mark 
black fur, a semilimar mark of a white colour on ; upon the breast. ‘The sagacity of the Malayan 
the breast, and other peculiarities affording types | Bear ts said to be great, and its liking for delicacies 
of sub-genera, among which Prochilus and He- | extreme. ‘The honey of the indigenous bees of its 
larctos have been defined. Our animal, on the | mative forests is supposed to be a favorite food ; 
contrary, appears to resemble the uropean bears and certainly the extreme length of the tongue is 
‘in its structure, as far at least. as can be deter- | well adapted for feeding on it. Vegetables form 
mined from the parts which have been preserved | the chief diet of this bear, and it is said to be 
in the specimen. Among these the claws afford attracted to the vicinity of man by its fondness 
the best means of comparison; they are small, for the young shoots of the cocoa-nut trees, to 
obtuse, and straizht ; while those of the Asiatic | which it is very injurious ; indeed Sir Stamford 
bears above mentioned are large, strongly curved, | Raffles found those of the deserted villages in the 
yeute, and fitted for climbing.” It is a native of | Passumah district of Sumatra destroyed by it. It 
che whole Himalayan range, and is so hght-co- | has not unfrequently been taken and domesticat- 
loured us to have led to the supposition that it | ed.—Zng. Cyc. page 410. , 

was another form of the white Bear.—Zxy. Cye.| (670) Ursus Thidbetanus, (Helarctos Tibeta- 
page 408. nus), the Tibet Bear.—M. Duvancel discovered 
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this species in the mountains of Sylhet, and Dr. | north-west of Hyderabad. The articles are always 


Wallich found it in those of Nepaul. The Tibet bear 
has the neck remarkably thick, and the -head 
fattened, the forehead and muzzle forming almost 
a straight line. ‘The ears are of a large size. Its 
juinsy limbs support a compact body, and the 
claws are comparatively weak. Its general colour 
is black: but the lower lip is white, and there 1s 
a large mark of the same colour, somewhat in the 
form of the letter Y supposing the stem of the let- 
ter to be placed in the middle of the breast and 
the forks to pass up in front of the shoulders. In 
bulk it is about intermediate between the Sloth 
Bear (Prochilus labiatus) and the Malayan Bear 
(Ursus Malayanus). Mr. Bennett, in his ‘‘ Tower 
Menagerie,” gives a figure and description of one 
which was brought from Sumatra, and could 
not be prevailed on to touch flesh either raw or 
cooked, bread and fruits forming his only food. 
In his disposition he was moderately tame, and 
particularly fond of play.—sug. Cyc. page 408. 

(671) BEATY, on Carroo Maro, Tamul : 
Blackwood, Dalbergia latifolia. Common in 
Wynaad on open and grass lands, where the tree 
attains a great size.—Mclvor. M. bo 

(672) BEAUMONTIA GRANDIFLORA. 
Apocynacee. A gigantic climbing shrub ; flowers 
in February, and is very showy. Native of Ne- 
pal. ‘This magnificent Apocynaceous climber 
was found by Dr. Hooker in the ‘Terai, east of 
Siligoree, in full bloom, ascending the loftiest 
trees, and clothing their trunks with its splendid 
foliage and festoous of enormous ftnnel-shaped 
white flowers. —Hooker ITim. Jour. Vol. 1. page 
AQ]. 

(673) BEAVER, the English name for the 
genus Castor (Cuvier), one of the order of rodent 
or gnawing animals (Rodentia, Cuvier,Glhires, Lin- 
neus), with 2 incisors, or cutting teeth, and 8 
molars in each jaw, 20 in all, and particularly 
distinguished from all the rest of that order by a 
broad horizontally-flattened tail, which is nearly 
oval, and covered with scales.— lug. Cyc. p. 
415. The Little Beaver is the Castor Zihethicus of 
Linneus, Fiber Zibethicus of Cuvier, Ondatra of 
Lacepede, the Musk-Rat of Canada, and Mus- 
quash of the Cree Indians. (Musquash.)— Ang. 
Cyc. page 419. The tails of this animal form a 
considerable article of import into India. 

(674) BEH-DANA, Pers. 'The seeds of the 
quince (Pyrus tomentosa) ; but those brought to 
Ajmere appear more like dried mulberry seeds 
(Morus nigra): the tree in Cabul is called 
‘bai’ ; the seeds are demulcent and cooling : very 
mucilaginous: are used in sherbets: one seer 
costs four rnpees.— Gen. Med. Top. page 128. 

(675) BEDER WARE. The tutenague work 
of Beder has been described by several observers, 
Dr. Heyne, Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, Captain 
Newbold and Dr. Smith. It isa metallurgical 
compound of considerable interest, named Bedery, 
from Beder, a city situated about sixtv miles to the 


greatly admired for the elegance of their form, 
as well as for the gracefulness of the patterns 
with which their surface is covered. Though 
the groundwork of this composition appears of 
a blackish colour, its natural colour is that of 
pewter or of zinc. Dr. Heyne informs us_ that 
it is composed of copper sixteen ounces, lead 
four ounces, tin two ounces. ‘These are melted 
together, and to every three ounces of the alloy 
sixtecn ounces of spelter, that is of zine, is add- 
ed, when the alloy is melted for use. But to 
vive the whole the black colour which is esteem- 
ed, probably from bringing out the pattern, it is 
dipped into a solution of sal-ammoniae, saltpetre, 
common salt, and blue vitriol. — Royle, Arts §c. 
of India, page 471. Dr. B. Hamilton saw of 
zinc 13,360 grains, copper -+60 grains, and lead 
414 grains, melted together, and a mixture of 
resin and bees-wax introduced into the crucible 
to prevent calcination. It was then poured into 
a mould made of baked clay, and the article 
handed over to be turned in a lathe. Artists 
then inlay flowers or other ornaments of silver or 
of gold. They first smear it over with sulphate of 
copper and water, which gives the surface a 
blackish colour, and enables the artist more 
easily to distinguish the figure — he draws— 
this he does with a sharp-pointed instrument of 
steel, and cuts it with small chisels of various 
shapes, and then with a hammer and# punch fills 
the cavities with small plates of silver, which 
adhere firmly to the Bedery. It 1s then polished 
and stained as deseribed above. The various 
articles made from it are vases, wash-hand basins 
and ewers, hookah-bottoms, spittoons, eups and 
dishes, small boxes and weights. ‘These are in- 
laid commonly with silver, but sometimes with 
gold. The patterns are usually as much to be 
adinired as the forms of the vessels. Though 
usually called Bedery, sometimes Vidry, it is 
also manufactured at other places. According 
to Captain Newbold, ‘The mould of the vessel 
is first prepared;. in the usual manner, of clay 
turned into shape on a wheel: over the smooth 
surface of the mould a coat of wax and rall 
(rosin) in equal proportions, with a little oil is 
laid, of the thickness of the sides of the vessel 
required : over the wax another thick coat. of clay 
is applied. Gradual heat is next resorted to, to 
harden the clay part of the mould ; but principally 
to melt out the wax, which of course leaves a 
vacuum on the space it-occupied. Into this 
space the molten alloy is poured, cooled, the 
mould broken, and the vessel in rough taken out 
polished and set aside, to receive a black colour 
preparatory to inlay, from a smeating of Mor tute 
(Blue vitriol). ‘The alloy itself-3s\Jof a pewter 
white colour and is composed ‘of sthe following 
proportions :—-1 Seer Just (Aine) / to. 1 Chittak 
or 6 Shahi pice weight of Tanesa i (Copper). The 


pattern of the ornamental device, to be inlaid 
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BEDER WARK, 
either in silver or gold, is next drawn lightly 
with a steel point on the blackened surface of the 
vessel, and then cut out to the depth of the inlay 
required, with a tiny delicately pointed chisel, 
worked by a small hammer. A thin bit of paper 
is pressed into the excavated pattern to receive 
the impression—taken out and placed upon a 
thin plate of silver (the inlay) which is itself laid 
out evenly on a bed of mixed wax and rad/ 
(rosin), and cut into the exact shape of the im- 
pression. ‘The cut-out bit of silver is) then 
pressed into its corresponding cavity engraved on 
the side of the vessel, and firmly inserted by 
means of a stecl-point. This done over all parts 
of the vessel, it ig again polished preparatory to 
receiving its finishing coat of black. This is done 
by subjecting the vessel) to a gentle heat and 
gsmeafing it with a nuxture composed of: 1 
Tola (3 hur) Shorah ki Mutti (Saltpetre) 3 
Mashas —Nousagur (Sal Ammoniac) ground up 
into the consistence of cream with brackish water. 
After allowing this mixture to lie upon. the 
vessel for a few hours, it is washed off with a little 
brackish water. The inlaid silver devices are 
little altered in colour, but the intervening por- 
tions of alloy remain of a permanent dead black. 
He witnessed the whole process of inlaying and 
could not help admiring the precision, lightness 
of touch, and eelerity with which it was perform- 
ed by a Lingayet, which caste and a Jaina are 
the only persons skilled in the art. [t seems 
divided however into three branches. ‘The mould 
maker, smelter and inlayer.— Liefract of a Letter 
from Captain T. J. Newbold, to the address of 
Major General Fraser. Bedery does not. rust, 
yields little to the hammer, and breaks only 
when violently beaten. According to Dr. Ha- 
milton it is not near so fusible as zinc or tin, 
but melts more easily than copper. — Royle, Arts 
Sc. of India, page 472. The most recent ob- 
server, however, is Dr. George Smith, who thus 
records the results of fis examination of the pro- 
ecss :-— On passing through Beder about 
two months ago, | thought it will be well, to 
make a few enquiries into the inte of manufac- 
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(2) | 
turned either by the hand alone, or by a_ short 
rope attached to a small picee of wood (2): with 
the other hand the workmen hokls a sort. of chis- 
el, with which he cuts and smooths the model. 
The model thus carefully prepared, is next 
covered with a mixture of wax and oil boil- 
cd together: when dry, the whole amass is 
again tumed, carefully thinned and smooth- 
ed. Over this coating is plastered a second 
layer of laterite dust moistencd with water, but 
without cow dung—this coat is rough, and 
is not subsequently smoothed down. — ‘The 
next stage consists in bormg two openings 
in the composite mould, and in placing it in 
the fire—the effect of this beme to melt m 
the intermediate layer of wax, and thus to leave 
a vacant space for the reception of the alloy. 
Into this space is poured the alloy (consisting 
of copper ] part and pewter 4). The vessel 
has now adull Jeaden look ; it is hard, but 
easily cut. This model or shell is careful- 
ly turned and smoothed. Upon the smooth 
surface of this shell, the pattern is etehed = by 
hand, a small pointed eraver being used. This 
etching is done rapidly. The workman next takes 
a small chisel and hammer, and following the lines 
of the pattern, cuts it deeply and expeditiously, 
scooping out the tracing of the httle leaves Xe., 
and leaving an indented but rough surface. ‘This 
rough surface is next smoothed down by ham- 
mering gently with another blunt pointed chisel, 
and the space is then ready for the process 
of inlaying, ‘Thin plates of very pure silver 
are taken, and the little leaves are cut out 
with a small hammer and chiscl—cach little 
leaf is then raised separately by the chisel and 
finger tip, and hammered gently but carefully 
into the depression imtended for it. This part 
of the process is tedious. In the more dura- 
ble kinds of Bedery ware silver wire is sub- 


turing the umique and clegant ware, commonly | stituted for the silver leaf. The vase in this state 


called Bedery; accordingly [ procured two 
workmen, who, partly showed and partly ex- 
plained to me_ the several stages of the manu- 
facture; the information thus obtained may 
assist those desirous of initating this beautiful 
ware. Suppose the vessel to be made, resembling 
in form the common small hookah bottom (1): 










(1) The steps of the manv- 
=; factures are as follows: A 
Cs mass of finely pounded and 


sifted old laterite dust mix- 
ed with cow dung, is put 
upon a rude lathe, and when 
dry is carefully turned into 


se LY) the correct shape. The lathe 
bi) wy if eo, . J ry ; ° 
SH INZZ is ruce and simple and is 


‘s rough aud requires 
| smoothine—this is 
done with a common file and with a curved 
scraper of a rude and clumsy form. The 
hole in the bottom of the vessel 1s filled up 
with lead and is smoothed down—finally the 
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| vasc is gently heated, and whilst warm, it 1s 
blackencd by the application of 


a powder 
supposed to consist of chalky earth and muri- 
ate of ammonia—this imparts a brilhant black 
polish to the shell, and careful hand rubbing 
brings out the lustre of the silver. ‘The value of 
the ware depends upon the thickness of the silver 
inlaying—the common ware of the bazars rarely 
lasts long. Inlaying is also executed in the same 
way with copper leaf, but the artistic effect, I think, 


BEES WAX, YELLOW. 
< inferior to the silver. The price of a small hook- 
ah bottom like that described, varies in Beder, 
from 7 to 10 Rupees.” 
(676) BEF, POTTED. Beef prepared in 
this mode has heen found often adulterated with 
Bele Armenian, to heighten the colour. — Hassall. 


(677) B RER-WOOD., Casuanina MURICATA, 
A hard, close-grained, reddish wood, varicgated 
with dark and whitish streaks. It is chiefly used 
in England in forming borders, to works in which 
the larger woods are em ployed. Jt is procured 
from New South Wales.—faulhuer. Beef-wood 
is imported into the U nited States in considerable 
quantities, for various purposes where a hard 
heavy wood is required, and the casuarina on the 
Tenasserun Coast (Casuarina muricata) can fur- 
nish almost any quantity of this timber, but it 1s 
very little used. Roxburgh says it resembles 
toon in appearance. ‘The natives call it by the 
same name as the pine.—-ALason. 

(67S) BEER. Biere, Kr. ; Bier, GER. 

A. fermented liquor made from the malt of 
barley, and flavoured with hops, Beer is exten- 
sively used in India, and 1s solely imported from 
Great Britain in hogsheads, and in small quanti- 
ties bottled. —Fauléncr. At nearly all periods in 
the world’s history and among nearly all nations, 
the art of making a fermented drink from some 
kind of grain appears to have been known ; but of 
all the cereals, barley is the best adapted to the 
making of beer. In India the bitter pale ales of 


Messrs. Bass and Allsop, are used to the almost 
entire exclusion of all others.—-Zom. See ALE, 


(679) BE ERA on BEERER, (pan ka) a small 
packet. of betel leaf, 

(680) BEKSTIA, a genus of grasses nearly alli- 
ed to Bambusa, with which it is actually combined 
hy some botanists, but from which it differs, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of all authors, 
inthe otherwise incrediblecircumstance of its seeds 
being inclosed in a fleshy pericarp. ‘Pwo species 
are known, both of which have the aspect of the 
spineless bamboos. Of these Bresha baceifera 
is found on the mountains of Chittagong, where 
it is called Paen Tulla, growing in dry places on 
the sides of hills, where the upper stratum of 
soil is sandy. It perishes after yielding its fruit. 
It yields more or less ‘Tabashcer, of a silicious 
crystallisation ; sometimes it is said the cavity 
between the joints is nearly filled with this, which 
the people call Choona, or Lime. (‘Flora Indica,’ 
ii. 197.) —Beesha Far is a smaller species, not 
above 18 feet high. It is found in Amboyna 
and other parts of the Malayan Archipelago, 
where it is applied to many useful purposes. \t 
is the Arundarbor cratinm of Rumphius’s Her- 
barium of Amboyna.— Eng. Cyc. page. 43-4. 


(681) BEES’ WAX, YELLOW. 
Peels moom, Hrnp. |. Ten-muricoo, Tam, | Mynum, Tet, 
Seeretion of the bee, Apis mellifica. Bees wax 





BEET. 
is the chief source of the wax of commerce, and 
is an organic product of considerable importance 
In its natural state it is more or less yellow, and 
has an odour of honey ; it is brought into the 
market, after allowing the honey to drain from 
the honcy-comb, and then boiling the combs im 
water, frequently stirring to prevent burning. 
The wax thus obtained is melted a second or a 
third time and pressed through hair bags, of im- 
creasing fineness, allowing the molten substance 


to drop into cold water to firm it and prevent 
sticking. 
recommended, and itvis commendable from its 


Another process, however, has been 


simplicity, viz. to put the combs into a pot with 
water and nitric acid, one quart of the former 


to one ounce of the latter, and after boiling it al- 


low them to cool, the pure wax floats on the sur- 


face and two layers of dregs settle, the inferior 
one being almost worthless. 
adulterated by pease-meal; but, to purify it, melt 


This is sometimes 


and strain through eloth, and the meal remains 
on the strainer. It is adulterated also with  tal- 
low, which cannot be detected, but by the smell. 
The quantity of Bees wax exported froin Madras 
was 56.602 Ibs. in 18538-5-4, valued at Res. 
19,914. Bees wax has been introduced into 
China by foreigners from the Indian Archipelago 
and Europe, though the Chinese also collect it 
themselves. In the islinds where the bees are 
found, the natives collect the wax from the nests 
in the forests, disregarding the honey, which 1s 
little in quantity and worthless. The islands of 
Timor and Timorlaut afford bees wax in sufficient 
quantity to form an important article of export : 
the Portueuese there send away 20,000 peculs 
annually to China and India, at a prime cost of 
$5 per peeul; Chinese junks import it through 
Macao. ‘The consumption is small. In the 
eastern parts of China, the product of the tal- 
low tree (Séillingia sebifera), and beef and hog’s 
tallow in the south, are used in the manufacture 
of candles. Wax is only cinployed to mease the 
tallow or lard, which, from the heat of the cli- 
mate and its unclarified condition, never becomes 
hard.—Alorrison, p. 141- Bees wax has always 
heen a considerable article of exportation from 
the Islands of the Archipelago, chiefly the pro- 
duce of the wilder parts of them.-—Craufurd, 
p. bho. 

(682) BEET. This important plant belongs to 
the natural order Chenopodiaces which also in- 
cludes Spinach, Orach, Mercury, Goose-foot &e. 
Beet, now much known in England by its German 
name of Mangel Worzel, has a (forded a new souree 
of sugar, capable of being produced in Northern 
Countries. Tom. Dr. Riddell remarks that in 
the Dekhan, Beet root is grown from seed and 
thrives best in a light grey soil. The see may 
be sown in the latter end of May, and trans- 
planted either in rows or beds. ‘This crop will 
not produce such large roots as those sown later, 
but with care some roots fit for salad may he 
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BEGONTA. 

forthcoming in September ; and Dr. Widdell ad- 
vises the plants being grown on ridges during the 
rainy season. The leaves, when not too large, 
of both species, are used and eaten as spinage. 
The plants should be at least a foot apart, and 
in transplanting them, care must be taken to 
draw the root up unbroken, and the hole in 
which they are put should with a dibble be 
made quite even, and the plant put in straight. 
They may be transplanted at any period of thetr 
growth, except when gomg to seed, whieh all 
the carly sown is apt to do. Fresh seed, if pro- 
curable, is to be preterred, though, if seed erown 
in the Dekhan were sent to another part of the 
country it would thrive well. Beet-root is al- 
wavs the finer for not being transplanted. The 
soil cannot be too leht, and should be of a rich, 
old vegetable manure. Mr. Jaffrey observes that 
this well known eseculent root, is used in salads, 
as a pickle, and preserve ; the best are the small 
varieties ; it is raised from seed, and requires a 
deep, well prepared soil, sown in drills or broad 
east. When the plants have formed a few leaves, 
they ought to be thinned out to about 9 inches 
apart. 

(683) BETA BENGALINENSES. BenGat 
Beet. Paluk Sag. The leaves only of this ve- 
getable are eaten: when boiled it resembles spi- 
nach in flavor The roots are tough and stringy. 
¥t may be sown in’ beds or rows. The leaves 
shoot out again after being cut down 

(684) BETA CLIOLA. White Beet, Leaves 
used in salads; the midrib of the Icaves as a 
substitute for asparagns; treatinent simular to 
red bect. ' 

(685) BETA MARITIMA. Sea Beet.  Re- 
quires a sandy soil; used as spinach, or a pot 
herb, raised from seed ; of httle value. 

(686) BEG-BANUFSHA. Root of a small 
plant brought from Delhi; used as a fine scent in 
medicine, and in compounding Atrs. 

(687) BEGONLACK TG. BeGontans ; a na- 
tural order of Exogens, consisting of three genera, 
Begonia, Kupetalum and Diploclinium. The spe- 
cies are 159, and are found Nélusively in the 
dampest parts of the tropics in both the new and 
old world, particularly in Asta and America.— 
All. the species of the genus, Begonia, of 
whch the order principally consists, have irre- 
gular fleshy leaves, often richly coloured with 
crimson, succulent stems, and neat looking 

ink flowers, growing in a few flowered panicles. 
Most of the species at present described may be 
procured in a living state in the gardens of 
Europe. The roots of the various species of Be- 
gonia are astringent and slightly bitter. B. 
Malabarica and B. tuberosa, with others, are 
used as potherbs in the :ountries where they 
grow. Endlicher says that some of the Mexican 
species are drastic purgatives.— Hag. Cyc. p. 435. 

(688) BEGONIA. A genus of the natural 
order Begoniacere. Natives of the tropics. In 


j 
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BEL, BELGAR. 
cultivating them as flowering plants they require 


a rich vevetable soil, mixed with pieces of 
charcoal. They are propagated from cuttings 


which require to be kept somewhat dry till 
they root, and by division of the roots also ; 
seed 18 very uncertain.—Lteddel/, The greet 
vellow-flowered Begonia was abundant in the 
Bablang pass in the Sikkim Himnmalaya, and 
its juicy stalks were cut by the travellers to 
linke sauce (as we do apple-sauce) for some pork 
which they expected to get at Bhomsong; the 
taste is acid and very pleasant.—//ooker, Ilia. 
Jour. Vol. Veo. 29. 

(689) BEGONTA. Sp: A pretty httle anuu- 
al, a species of begouia:is common in the 
neizbourhood of both Tavoy and Maulmain.—- 
Mason. 

(690) BEGONIA RENIFORMIS. An her- 
baceous succulent plant, flowers of pale pink 
colour, and fragrant. Native of the moist forests 
of Tndha. 

(691) BEHAR WILDS, -teruthacer is the 
prevalent. natural order, at ‘Tope Chooney in the 
[fills of Behar,consisting of gay-flowered Kranthe- 
mums, Ruellias, Barlerias, and such hot-honse 
favourites. Other plants gathered here, and very 
typical of the Flora of this dry region, were ]a- 
num trigynum, Feronia elephantum, digle mar- 
melos, Helieteres Asoca, Abrus precatorius, Fle- 
mingia; various Desmodia, Rhynechosne.  Gly- 
cine, and Grislea tomentosa very abundant, Co- 
nocarpus latifolia, Loranthus longiflorus, and 
another species; Phyllanthus emblica, various 
Convolvuli, Caseuta, and several herbaceous 
Compositre.— Tooker, Him, Jour. Vol. 1. p. 16. 

(692) BEKTT-KURPUS. Root of a small plant, 
comes from Delhi; heating; one seer costs two 
rupees.— Gen!, Med. Top. of Ajmere, p. 3". 

(693) BEKH-UNJUBAZ, Red colored root of 
a plant, that is bronght from Delhi; considered 
as cooling and astringent.—(Genl. Med. Top. of 
Ajmere, m. 130. 

(694) BEL, BELGAR. Fruit of the Aigle mar- 
melos : Crateeva marmelos: Bengal quince. The 
leaves are sacred to Mata jee (from the milk of 
whose breast this tree is believed to have sprung 
up). The punsaris of Ajmere believe that one 
ice’s size of the bark of the root of this tree, 
rubbed up with ghee, will, if given soon, re- 
cover a person who has taken an overdose of 
opiuin.—Genl. Med. Top. of <Ajmere, p. 128. 
Mr. Adoipbus, Loagon, 1853, mentions that the 
Bel truit is described in the works of Ainshe, 
Persoon, Roxburgh, Sir W. Jones, Royle and 
others. [tis the fruit of the Augle or Crateeva mar- 
melos of Linnzeus, and is generally, although in- 
correctly, termed the Bengal quince, as it is one 
of the Auranthacee or orange tribe. This fruit 
has already received some notice when describing 
the Aigle marmelos; but we may here observe 
that a chemical examination of the Bel fruit shews 
it to contain tannin, either pure or in conbina- 


BELAMCOND.A. 


tion; a large amount of mucilage ; a concrete es- 


sential oil; and an aromatic as well as a bitter | Klokspys, Dur. 


principle. It would also appear that a sedative 
or narcotic property exists im one or other ol 
these. According to Lindley, a decoction ot the 


| 


| BENJAMIN. 
(699) BELL METAL. 
Glockengut, Ger. 


Koloklnaja-mjed, Rus. 
Campanil, Sv. 


Metal de Fonte ou de cloches, 
Ir. 


An alloy consisting of three parts of copper 


root and bark of Aivle marmelos, is used on the and one of tin, of whieh bells are made. he 


Malabar Coast, 
Yia, and palpitation of the heart : | 
the leaves in asthmatic complaints, and the fruit, 
a little unripe, is given in diarrhoca and dysen- 
terv. Roxburgh adds that the fruit is most de- 
licious to the taste, exquisitely fragrant and nu- 
tritious, but laxative. ‘lhe decoction of the dried 
fruit is aromatic, slightly bitter and astringent, 
emmy and mucilaginous, something like a mix- 
ture of a decoction of quince and pomegranate, 
but bearing an aroma peculiar to the Bel. Dit- 
ferent from most vegetable astringents, however, 
its use does not confine the bowels, but appears 
rather to strenethen and regulate their action. 
Its great value is doubtless in diarrhara and. chro- 
nic dysentery. The Bel preserve or jelly isa 
ventle but. effectual laxative. It is eaten at meals, 
like marmalade, every morning, and acts moder- 
ately on the bowels durmg the day. This 1s 
found very useful to women and children, whom 
it is injurious to accustom to continual purga- 
tion. 

(695) BELEMNITES, are offjginal in Arabic 
medicine. —TTonigberger, pe 242. 


(696) BELGAUM WALNUT OLL, ALEUR- 


imps ‘TRmEOBA—ItipsteER BapamM Ka TEL. 
(Hinp). The Molueea tree which produces the 


‘“ Lumbang nut? grows plentifully near Hy- 
derabad. ‘Che nuts yield a very large per-cen- 
tage of oil, and the tree is found to be very 
prolific. ‘The nuts, strung upon a thin: strip 
of bamboo and lighted, will burn like a candle ; 
a notice of this interesting substance may be 
found in the ‘Transactions of the Agri-llorticul- 
tural Society of India, Vol. VILL. p. 220.—Mad. 
he. Pur. Rep. 


(697) BELLIS, from: bellus (pretty), a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Compo- 
site. DeCandolle enumerates five species be- 
longing to this genus. One of them the B. 
perennis, is the comman daisy, and is a native of 
Great Britain and all Europe. There 1s a 
double variety called Large double, another Dou- 
ble-quilled, and a proliferous variety known by 
the name of Hen-and-Chickens. ‘These varieties 
assume various colours, from deep red to pink and 
white. They are easily cultivated, and form pretty 
plants for edges and borders, and continue in 
blossom a long time.—AHug. Cyc. p. 437. In 
{ndia, a species of this well known flower is easily 
cultivated by seed after the rains, it thrives best 
in a rich loamy soil, and should be grown in pots. 


NENSIS, 
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in hypochondriasis, melancho- hells of Tanjore ure excellent in tone, superior in 
a decoction of | fimsh, aud very moderately priced.-—Faedkner. 


(700) BEN TRICK. In India, the Moringa 
pterygosperma: in Egypt, Guilandia moringa. 
(i201) BEN-NUIS, the fruit of Aforinge 
plerygosperma, from which Ben-Oil, much usec 
in perfiunery, is obtamed. — Mngd. Cyc. page +44), 
(702) BEN orn MORINGA OLL, Moringa 
PTERYGOSPERMA. 
Morunghy yennal, ‘Tam, 


Sahuyna, Len. 
Morunga uouna, ‘TRL. 


Ben nut oil has long been valuable on account 
of the lengthened period, which it may be kept 
without contracting raneiditv. ‘The tree, from 
which the “ nuts”? are obtained, is common in all 
parts of Southern Asia, the flowers, leaves and 
fruit are eaten by the natives, aud the rasped 
root is used by Europeans as a substitute for 
horse-radish, to whieh circumstance it owes its 
common name of “ horse-radish tree.’ The oil 
however is seldom made m= India, nor does it 
now form an article of export. In the Tenasse- 
rim Provinces, the tree which yields the cele- 
brated oil of ben is very abundant, though Mr. 
Mason is not aware that any oil is pressed 
from the seeds in these Provinees. But in the 


‘West Indies, the oil of this tree is used for salad 


! 


(698) BELAMCONDA, See Mor@a Cut-, 


oil, and because it does not congeal or turn 
rancid, is employed by watchmakers, and for re- 
taining the aroma of delicate flowers. —Alasoun. 
A ben oil is also procured from the seeds of 
the Guilandia moringa, which grows in Ceylon, 
Arabia, Kgypt, and Kthiopia. The oil is 
inodorous, and «oes not generally become 
rancid, uor freeze readily, and is consequently 
much used by perfumers in the manufacture of 
scented oils.—aalkner. Many delicious per- 
fumes night be obtained by means of the ben oil 
from various flowers, especially from those of two 
specics of Hedychitm and a species of Dendro- 
bium, on the Western coast of India. which we 
have no doubt would be Wighly prized at home. 
(703) BENJAMIN, Benzo. 

Benzoinum, Lat, 

Cominyan, Man. 

Sambranee. MALEAL. 
Luban, Pens. 

Kaminian, PaALEM. 


Devadhupa, Sans. 
Bengui, Se. 


Luban, ABAB. 
Caloowell, CYNG. 
Loohanee-ood, Dux. 
Benzoin, Fr, 
Benzoe, Grr. 
Looban, Guz. Hinp. 
Belzuino, [r. 
Meuian, Jav. 

In Upper India, Benjamin is the name given 
to the resin of Boswellia thunfera, but it 1s ge- 
nerally applied to the resin of the Styrac Ben- 
zoin, Benjamin tree, which grows m Sumatra, 
Borneo, Siam, aud Java. It isa lofty tree, load- 
ed with rounded branches with whitish and 
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BERBERIS. 

downy bark, Benjamin occurs in dry and hard 
grey masses, rather shining, brittle, formed of 
ovoid, whitish tears, like stripped almonds, and 
placed as it were in a cement of a greenish red 
porous mass. Fracture resinous. Sp. vravity 
1092. (Odour sweet, peculiar, very agreeable, 
increased by friction, taste sweetish, subresinous, 
balsamic, irritating, powder yellowish grey, dis- 
posed to cake, With the resin venerally sulphu- 
ric acid strikes a deep red colour. The Styrax 
bengzoin occurs chiefly in Java and Sumatra. ‘The 
balsam is obtained by incisions practised in the 
trunk of the tree after it has attained the age of 
five or six years. ‘The resin is white, and trans- 
parent at first. About 3 Ibs. are given by each tree, 
for six years. Benjamin is a word of Hebrew ori- 
gin. Lt is most likely that the Hebrews applied the 
term to some other similar balsam, and that it 
has in the lapse of time been adopted for the 
present article. — O'Shaughnessy, page 430, 431. 
‘The white or superior Benjamin, is distinguished 
by the term Cowrie daban in India. Benjamin 
is chiefly employed to yield Benzoie aeid, also as 
a cosmetic, and as an incense in Roman Catholic 
und) Mahomedan countrics. Real Benjamin is 
imported into Bombay from Singapore, and an 
inferior or factitious description from Calcutta. — 
Faulkuer. Crawfurd mentions that. the Stryax ben- 
zoin tree is raised from the seed, is of moderate size, 
and confined to the Islands of Sumatra and Borneo. 
In the first, in the country of the Bataks, and in 
the last, on the northern coast of the Bruna 
territory. ‘The trees produce Benzoin when 
seven years old. —Crawfard, page 50. Benzoic 
Acid is procured from this substance. The word 
Benzoiu has also been given by Hayne to the 
plant which yields the resin. — ding. Cyc. p. 449. 

(704) BENZOLN ODORIFERU M. Nees. Syn. 
Laurus Benzoin, Linn. Oil of the berries aroma- 
tic, bark highly stimulant, and tonic.-—O'Shaugh- 
nessy, page 548. ; 

(705) BENZOIN NEESIANUM. Nipal ber- 
rics, have a smell of cajeput oil. A bush 8-10 feet 
high, bark highly aromatic and tonic, infusion of 
twigs vermifuge, berries yield aromatic oil. The 
name Benzoin has been applied to this genus 
from its strong odour of Benjamin, but it is not 
to be mistaken for a source of that article.—- 
O'Shaughnessy, page 598. 

(706) BENT GRASS. The specics of Agros- 
tis have this name.—Lg. Cyc. p. 445. 

(707) BENTEAK. Sec LaGerstTk@Ma MI- 
crocarea. ‘This timber tree is common in 
Wynaad and on the western ghauts ; wood prized 
for making coffee cases. —Mclvor. AM. L. 

(708) BERBERIS, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Berberidacee, amoug 
which it is immediately known by its shrubby 
habit, berried fruit, and the presence of glands 
upon its petals. It is also remarkable for the 
irritability of its stamens, which, when the fila- 
ment is touched on the inside with the point of 
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BERBERIS. 
a pin or any other hard instrument, bend forward 
towards the pistil, touch the stigma with the 
anther, remain curved for a short time, and then 
partially recover their erect position : this is best 
seen in warm dry weather. ‘The species of this 
venus are interesting both for their utility apd 
beauty. The value of the bark aud root of the 
Common Barberry for dyeing leather and hnen 
of a yellow colour is well known. Dr. Royle 
has shown that this property exists in the species 
of India, especially in Berberis aristata ; and it 
has been ascertained by Vauquelin that a plant 
found on the Neileherries (Berberis tinctoria) 13 
inferior to few woods for dyeing yellow. ‘The 
acid quality of the fruit has rendered all the spe- 
cics more or Jess esteemed ; that of LB. aristata 
and 2. Nepalensis is dried by the mountainecrs 
of India as raisins, and sent to the plains for 
sile. ‘The bitterness and astringency of the bark 
has caused them to be received into the list of 
useful medicinal plants; and it has been ascer- 
tained by Dr. Royle that the adkoy Ivdudy  (Ly- 
cium Indieum) of Dioseorides, concerning which 
so much doubt has always existed, was an Indian 
species of Barberry now called Berberis Lyciun. 
(Royle’s ‘JIlustrations of the Botany of the Hima- 
layan Mountains, &e. p. 63). The species of Ber- 
teris are obviously divided into two great groups, 
of which the first has undivided leaves, ike the 
common Barberry, and the others are pinnated, 
after the manner of the leafofan ash tree. Bota- 
nists call the latter Mahonias. Ash-Barberry 
may be taken as their English designation.— Ang. 
Cyc. page 442. In the lower and outer -Hima- 
layas, B. Asiatica is ulmost the only species found 
in Kumaou. B. lycium is found in Gurhwal, 
and it is likely more abundant to the westward. 
}}. aristata is the common Barberry of the upper 
regions in the outer hills. The other varieties 
of B. aristata are all from the forests of the 
higher ranges in the interior of the mountains. B. 
vulgaris var: is the species found among the 
snowy mountains themselves, and is probably 
more abundant to the westward in the der val- 
lies cut off from the rains. 33. concinna is a form 
of the highest regions also, but rather of the 
wetter climate, and reaches into Sikkim. ‘There 1s 
much doubt as to the actual number of species. 
Roxburgh, in his Flora Indica, gives three spe- 
cies. B. Asiatica, B. augustifolia; B. pinata. 
He also describes a species mentioned by Cap- 
tain I. Hardwicke, as B. illicifolia.— Vide Asiat. 
Researches, Vol. vii. page 857. Wight and Ar- 
nott give two species, viz. 3. tinctoria and 
B. Leschenaultii, which latter they inention as 
perhaps not distinct from B. Nepaulensis. Lind- 
ley, in his Vegetable Kingdom and Natural 5ys- 
tem of Botany, mentions merely the B. vulgaris 
and Asiatica. Royle states that the most remark- 
able and best known Indian species of Berberis 
are B. Nepaulensis, 3. Wallichiana, B. Asiatica 
and B. aristuta: to these a new species from Ku- 


BERBERIS ‘ARISTATA. 


nawar has been added. He also deseribes the B. | 


yeium. Madden, in his description of the 
juraie and outer mountains of Kumaon, mentions 
that the Berberis illicifolta, as noted above, is 
identified by Roxburgh with B. Asiatica, and 


stgtes that, wniess an abrupt change occurs at | 


Mussoorie, the B. Asiatica 1s the B. lycium of 
Royle. It is known at Mussoorie by ‘the name 
of Kingora, whereas in Kumaon “ Kihnora” Is 
the term used. ‘Don again identifies the B. an- 
vustifolia with ‘the Berberis aristata. ‘The B. 
pinnata Roxburgh mentions as so like the Hex 
Japonica of Thunberg, fhat he thinks that they 
are identical ; this we are left in a dilemma 
whether to put this plant down as a Berberry or 
a holly. Gerard mentions, in his tour through 


Kunawar. that the Berberry is very plentiful at 
the elevation of 30,009 feet, he does not however 


describe the plant. We find that the B. Asiatica is | 


found at very nearly the same elevation and pos- 
sihly the B. Kumawarensis, and it may prove by: 
further investigation to be the ‘same — plant. 
We find then from entnneration of the above, 
on ageregate of cleven ‘species is procured: 
whieh may safely be reduced to the five 
or six, as ‘borne out by the researches Of va- 
rious authorities : Berberis Vulgaris ; 3. Wallicht- 
ma; B. Astatien; B. Aristata; 5. Nepantensis. 
In general terms, they may be called “ spring 
shrubs with yellow flowers and acid berries.” 
‘They inhabit essentially the northern henmsphere 
and ehiefly inowntains ; being very common in 
ithe hilly regions of India. Dr. Griffith foand 


Barberry growing with Vibumum and Buek- } 


landta, in the Churrah hills, at 5,921 feet ; it 1s. 
well-known in the Neilgherries ; and indeed, 
forms an important-part of the woody vegetation 
of Indian mountains generally. It does not, 
perhaps, grow at a lower elevation than 3,500 
feet, though one kind is common at 10 and 
11,000, In Kumaon and Gurhwal the B. Iyei- 
vin and 2B. aristata are very abundant : the 
former (vernacular Kilmora), is confined to low,’ 
and the latter (Chitra) to high, elevations. The 
Barberry is a very hardy shrub, and easily pro-: 
preated. It has been seen (the B. aristata), at 
the foot of the “ everlasting snows’’ far beyond. 
the limits of forest, (in a land of rhubarb and wild, 
shcep :) but stanted to a level with the mountain: 
sooseberry, by the side of which it grew. All 
the Barberrtes are characterized by a swectish 
acidity, cansed by oxalic acid in the leaf and. 







any of the others, 





mora &c. 3,000—7,500). 
Barberry of the lower and outer hills; the 


BEKBERIS ASIATICA. 


Bristle-leaved Barberry.— Spines 3-parted, sim- 
ple, or wanting ; leaves obovate, acute, shin- 
ing on both sides, with a few -bristle-pointed 


teeth on either edge ; racemes always more or 


less compound and corymbose. A native of the 
mountains of Timdustan, extending from the 
Himalayas down the Neitgherry Hills as far as 
Adam’s Peak in Ceylon... It isa hardy sub-ever- 
ereen bush in English gardens. — BEng. Cye. page 
443. Fruit sun-dried, used as raisins. Bark and 
root used for making Rusoé. 


(710) BERBERIS ARISTATA,, D. @.) var. 
Chitra, Hind. Binsar,, Nainee tal ke, Hind. From 
6,500—10,000 feet. The commonest form of this 
species have longish fruit and branched pedicels 
and long thin peduncle. Berberts aristata, 
D.C.) car. floribinda, ‘Mook and Thorp. 
(Dwali, $500 to. 10,000 feet. This form has 
larger and ronnoder fruit than the last, of a 
dark purple colour, the peduncle thicker and 
pedicels one flower ; the clusters of flowers 
much larger than the last. Bexberus aristate, 
(D. C.) gar. Nainee, 7,000 —-8,000 feet. This. is 
somewhat intermediate between the two Jast. 
Berberis ariytuta, (D. C.) var. petialaris, Wall. 
(Dudutoli $10,000 feet). ‘khe leaves of this 
variety are mach thinner in their texture than 
being membranous not 
coriaceous ; the lower end of the leaf gradually 
tapers off so. us to give the petiole the appear- 
ance of being winged, whence the name petto- 
laris. Its bark and root is used ui inakiny 
Rusot. | 


(711) BERBERIS ASTATICA, Rasin Bar- 
berry.  (Ifuding-Nioong-Mari, Hind.) Spmes 
small and weak, sunple or d-parted ; leaves oblong 
or obovate, acute, somewhat glaucous beneath, 
either cnire or coarsely or even finely toothed ; 


flowers in short compact racemes not longer than 


the leaves. “Found in Nepaul.and Kiumaon very 
abundantly, forming a tall bush with the habic 
of the common European Barberry, The fruw 
is round, covered over with a thick bloom, and 
has altogether the appearance of the finest raisins. 
It is produced abundantly in Britain, where the 
plant is now not very uncommon. The very 
short racemes are the principal distinction of 
this species when in flower.— Lug. Cyc. page 442. 
Berberis Asiatica, (Rox.) var. tinctoria. (Al- 
This 1s the commou 


berries. In some countries the latter are dried’ peduncle of the flower raceme is, Very short 


in the sum like raisins ; by the presence of aj indeed there is hardly any, 


numerous pedi- 


S : . a , ae : ; , ns % f _ ‘ ‘ 
u ne yellow colour in both bark aiid wood | cels springing out in a thick cluster all together. 
uscd as a dye amd by an extreme astringent | The leaves harsh and more.coriaceous than any 


bitterness, pervading more or less the ‘entire’ 
shrub, but residine chiefly in the bark. | 
astringent bitterness exists the efficacy of Bar-. 
herry as a febrifuge 3 aiid it is best found iii] 
the bark ofthe foot. 


| tof the preceding. : 
In this} Dr. Riddell remarks that this tree is found it 
the hills of Nepal, and 
Neilgherries. He met with it first in Deyrah 
Dhoon. ‘here is a large and. small blue fruited 





It is used for dyeing yellow. 


most probably on the 


(709) BERBERIS ARISTATA, Chitra, aa sort, as well as the red. tfe had never seen Jf im 
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BERBERIS LAYCIUM. 


the Dekhan. ‘lhe trees have blossomed in the 
Botanical Gardens at Calcutta. | | 

(712) BERBERIS CARAGAN-EFLORIA, 
a Chinese plant with the points of the leaves 
hardened into spines. —Lug. Cyc. page 444. 

(713) BERBERIS CONCINNA, Wook and 
Thorp--angulosa, Wall. Ramri and Pindar 
9,Q0UV—12,500. A small shrub, only a foot aud 
a half high, flowers solitary, red fruit, the leaves 
and stems very spiny. In the Rvott valley i 
Sikkim at Laghep, lis was found by Dr. Hooker 
abundant, and this small bushy barberry ( Berberts 
concinna) with oval eatable berries. ‘The north 
wall of the house (which was in a very exposed 
spot) was quite bare, while the south was com- 
pletely clothed with moss and weeds.—/ooker 
fTim. Jour. Vol. VW. yp. 197. 

(714) BERBERIS YLORIBUNDA, Many 
Flowered Barberry. Perhaps a variety of J. 


aristata. Spines very stiff, and 3 parted ; leaves 
oblong or oblong-lanceolate, nearly entire or 


toothed in various degrees, sometimes very 
deeply and coarsely veined; flowers in long 
loose slender racemes. Apparently extremely 


common in the whole of the north of India, 


where it forms a tall bush, varying con- 
siderably in the size and form of the leaves, and 
in the degree in which they are toothed, but al- 
ways well marked by its slender, pendulous, or 
erect racemes of flowers which are much longer 
than the leaves, and in no degree corymbose. It 
is to be found occasionally in the more choice 


‘collections of Knegland’ Out of accidental va- 


riktions in its mode of leafing and flowering, 
the'\spurious species called B. affinis and B. cer- 
atophylla have been constituted.—Evgl.  Cye. 


(715\ BERBERIS INSIGNIS, a plant of the 
Sikkim Nimalaya. It is a magnificent species, 





and forms \a large bush with deep green leaves 
seven inchesXlong and bunches of yellow flowers. 
— Hooker, Tina. Jour. Vol. 1. page 364. 
(716) BERBERIS KUNAWARENSIS, 1s 
found in Kunawar and employed for Rusot. 
(717) BERBERYS LESCHENAULTIL (the 
Berberis acanthifoli of some), a fine pinnated 


plant with round biack fruit, found on the Neil- 
cherry mountains fat the elevation of 8,000 feet. 


(718) BERBERIS LYCIUM ; Peru. Chitra, 
Kushmul. Wood—dar huld and dar chob. 
Extract, hooziz, jrusot, the Avxsoy of the Grecks. 
Grows in the ‘Himalaya. A watery extract 
called Rusot is (prepared in the hilly districts of 


India from the sliced root, stem, und branches: 
of this plant.’ This extract is to be found in all) 


the bazars, and is much employed by the .native 


practitioners. “Dr. Royle has very.ably traced 
the history of *this:substance, and identified it: 
of 
Dioscorides, the £ovsiz hindee of the Arabs. 
Alone, or rubbed with equal parts of opium and 


perfectly with the celebrated Avxtov whicov 


alum, and diffused throuch water, it is used as 
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an external applig 
ophthalnua, beu 
Playfair, Dr. Re 
speak in very fas 
this practice. Jt 


‘ation in incipient or chroni 
‘¢ applied around the eye. Jr 
cle, and otber high authorte 
ourable terms of the success 0 
re wot of best quality is a pale yel 
low, wuform, past extract, soluble in water. ant 
alcoho}, to which it 6. om municates a brilliant yellos 
colour ; exceedingly bivgey to the taste, of ric’ 
heavy smell, blackened’ by- sults of iron, precip! 
tated by solution of gelatine». and consequent! 
containing tannic and gallic acid? . Dp, O’Shaugh 
nessy was induced to use it internadsj}y as a tonic 
in consequence of the popular reputatican in Ku 
rope of the bark of the common barberry, ae a re 
medy for azues, being also aware that M. Buco] 
ner had used Seréerite as a tonic as far as ten 
erain doses, with considerable benefit. Lastly, 
the intense bitterness of this principle, and. its 
yielding azote on ultimate analysis, led him to 
anticipate utility in the treatment of periodical 
fevers. In his experiments he employed a speci- 
men of extremely fine rusoé, supplied by Dr. 
Campbell of Nepal, and also an extract prepared 
at the Calcutta Medical College from the bark 
and stems of the Berberis asiatica, obtained fron 
Dr. Wallich from the Botanic Garden. Rusot is 
best given as a febrifuge in half drachm doses 
diffused through water, and repeated thrice, or 
still more frequently, daily. Tt occasions a feel- 
ing of agrecable warmth at the epigastrium, in- 
creases appetite, promotes digestion, and acts as 
a very gentle, but certain aperient. The skin is 
invariably moist during its operation, on the 
whole, we deem the rusot a most important ac- 
cession to the Matcria Medica, and werthy of be- 
ing substituted in a multitude of cases for cin- 
chona bark. Its aperient action renders it espe- 
cially valuable. The rusot is manufactured in 
Nipal and the Dhoon, at about eight annas_ thc 
seer, What is found in the Bengal bazars i: 
often of a very inferior description, old, mouldy 
black, and mixed with half its weight of impurities. 
Berberite may be given in five-grain doses. It 
has not been employed much, as it 1s a prepar- 
ation very troublesome to make in a pure state 
and as the administration of the extract and tinc- 
ture prove so satisfactory. ‘The pharmaceutica 
preparations of this genus generally are the ‘Tinc- 
ture made from the bark of the root, extract frou 
the same, and an extract is also prepared from the 
wood of the stem and bark mixed, this latter is th 
Rusot of the Indian bazars. Berberinehas also beet 
obtained from the bark. ‘The first of these prepara- 
tions, viz. ‘Lhe tincture of the Root Bark, is con. 
sidered. by far the best mode of administering the 
medicine, In consequence of its containing all th: 
active properties of the plant, and from its purity 
the dose necessary to be given is not bulky. or sc 
likely to cause nausea and sickness : it 18 prepare: 
with Barberry bark 52 ounces, Alcohol 24 ; ditto 
From Berberis lycium and other species, com: 
mon in the lower ranges of the Himalayas, of th« 





fy BERBERIS SINENSIS. 
” extract of bark and wood, there are several sorts 
“of varying quality : the best are of a deep yellow 
“? eolour, totally soluble in. water; and made from 
the bark of the root: It is undoubtedly a power- 
® ful febrifuge, in which many have confidence and 
i tesjdes being tried extensively at the Medical 
College Hospital by Dr. W. O'Shaughnessy, it 
has been much used in Rohileund, by Dr. Kirk, 
Stiven and Hay, amd by Medical Officers before 
them, ‘it acts especially as a diaphoretic, and in 
this respeet its effects have often been compared 
to those of Warbure’s drops, for they are both 
certain diaphoretics. Its use however, is not at- 
tended with the intense degree of discomfort, 
which in the first instance follows the adnnnis- 
tration of the drops. Part of the efficacy of 
Rusot is no doubt owing to the presence of Ber- 
’ berine whieh has been experimented with in Ku- 
rope-—however without any very atriking effects. 
¢ This alkaloid has not been used in India. But 
* thoughits preparation be troublesome it should 
be made in considerable quantity from the Rusot. 
and have a fair trial given it.  Rusot aecording 
* te O'Shaughnessy, is best, given as febrifuge in 
half drachin doses diffused through water, and 
:  yepeated thrice or still more frequently daily. It 
oceasions a feeling of aereeable warmth at the 
cpigastrium, increases appetite, promotes deges- 
tion &e., and acts as a pentle but very certain 
uperient. He found it most useful in’ curing 
ague, but it has been employed with success in 
» remittent fevers in the upper Provinees.  Rtusot 
is used extensively at some dispensaries in the 
North-West, and many in that part of India think 
it sceond to quinine only. ‘The substance well 
deserves further investigation, especially as it ap- 
pears to exercise a beneficial power over remittents 
us well as intermittents, (the great test of the 
value of a febrifuge) and the Bengal Medical 
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view of having its powers more fully tested, by 
the preparation on the large scale of the tincture, 
probably its best form for @xhibition. The ex- 
periment has been in the main a successful one, 
amd Rusot is the most promising of our In- 
dian febrifuges. Royle mentions that a va- 
riety of B. lycium grows at Nandakmi River 
at an elevation of 3,500 feet; the racemes of 
: the flowers are simple, the peduncle being one 
{or two inches long with short flowered pedicels. 
( Berberis lycium, var. 2 Ramri 9,500 feet, said to 
be a form of B. aristata with the flower racemes 
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. branches; the extract Rusot is prepared from it. 
« (719) BERBERIS. NEPALENSIS, a native 
, Of the mountains of the North of India, where, 
4 according to Dr. Royle, it grows twelve feet high 
In shady places, at 5000 and 6000 feet of :cleva- 
a lion ; this'is a noble species, and would in all pro- 
i bability succeed in Britain. 8s, ad 

: (720) BERBERIS SINENSIS, Chinese Bar- 
c berry.  Spines 3-parted or none; leaves Jan- 


























Board not long ago took measures with the 


like B. lycium from the sliced root stem and | 
e bd : us - TS ; ‘ 
libs. of this essence was imported into England in 


BERGERA KONIGII. 


‘ceolate, very acute, much netted, entire or regu- 
larly toothed ; flowers numerous, in drooping 
racemes, which are not much longer than the 
leaves. A native of the North of India and of 
‘China. Leaves leathery, evergreen ; flowers soli- 
tary, or in clusters. —Lig. Cyc. p. 442. 

(721) BERBERIS TINCTORIA. This is 
possibly a variety of B. asiatica. It yields a 
yellow colouring material, the colouring matter 
is found in the whole of the root, but in the stem 
it is only deposited round the pith and near the 
bark: the great bulk of the woody fibre contains 
no colour. The colour is quite as good as that 
of the root imported into England from Cologne 
and Hamburgh, and it would be profitable for 
India to export. the extract. 

(722) BERBERIS TRAGACANTHOIDES, 
with not more than one or two pairs of leaf- 
lets, is found along the banks of the river Kur, 
‘Tiflis. 

(723) BERBERIS UMBELLATA, Wall, 
perhaps a variety of 3. aristata-—-Duaht 
9,500—10.000 feet. A shrub like B. aristata but 
having the flowers in umbells or in racemes on 
which the pedicels are arranged in umbells. 

(724) BERBERIS VULGARIS, Lin. var. cre- 
tica, Hook and Thorp (Bampa Pindari 9,C00 feet.) 
A small shrub of four or five feet in height only 
found high up among the snowy mountains. It has 
a short raceme nearly simple. Red fruit. The bark 
of the B. vulgaris, (principally) is extensively used 
in Poland and Australia, to dye leather a deep 
yellow. Its ripe fruit is made into preserve and 
pickle. 

(725) BERBERIS WALLICHIANA, Wal- 
lich’s Barberry. Spines long, slender, 3-part- 
ed; leaves oblong, lanceolate, deep-green, sharp- 
pointed, finely serrated ; flowers very numerous, 
in clusters shorter than the leaves. A native of 
Nepaul, and apparently of the higher part of 
the country. Berberis atroviridis is another 
name for this species.—Zayl. Cyc. page 442. 
Leaves leathery, evergreen ; flowers in racemes. 

(726) BERGAMOT OIL, (or OIL or THE 
Rixp or THE Bercamor LIME,) Citrus Limetta. 
To prepare this, rasp the rind, express the raspings 
between flat porcelain slabs, allow the oil to set- 
tle, and then filter. ‘The exquisite flavor of this 
oil is injured by*distillation. It is used chiefly 
as a perfume, colour vellow, sp. gr. 0.888, freez- 
es at 32°.—-Beng. Phar. p. 378. Bergamot is 
also obtained by distillation from the root of the 
fragrant citron, the citrus. More than 22,000 


1848.--Simmonds, page 566. 

(727) BERGERA KONIGII. 

Barsunga, ReNG. Careypawkoo Kura, TEL. 

Karivepa. ‘J&L. Kurvo apilai marun, ‘Tam. 

Karivepilli, Tas. Bursunga, MAL. 

Kristna neemboo, SANS. Karrepak, Dux. 

he Koodia Neem, a small tree, a native of 

the mountainous parts of the coast. Indigenous, of 
casv culture, is common throughout the country; 
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BERTHOLLITIA. 

cultivated also generally in gardens for its leaves, | 
which retain the ‘iv flavour when dry, (A Shaughanes- 
sy, page 232),and are used to flava curries, mulla- 

catawny, chatuies, &c. and mixed in CUTFY pastes 
and powder ‘$5 prepared in this country for trans- 
mission to England, and other parts of the world ; 
the mixture of these leaves not only. imparts ‘ 
peculiar Havour to the above, but adds a zest to 
them. Tt grows to a tree of tolerable dimensions, 
with pinnate leaves; strongly scented ; flowers in 
Mebruary and March ; fruit ofa deep purple co- 
Jour, wood hard and close graincd ; medisi- 
nally, the leaves are considered stoic and 
tonic, used raw in dysentery and when roast 
ed are administered jn decoction to stop vomiting. 


The bark and root employed as  stimulants.— 
Sioyle Hl. 


(728) BERRYA AMMONILLA. 

Trincomallee wood, bong. _Somendilla also Ualmilile 

Tircanamalay marum, Pas. also Hameniel, Cyn, 

Introduced from Ceylon to the continent of 
India ; the wood is annually imported from 
'rincomaltee, by which appellation itis known 
inthe Madras market. It is lnehly esteemed 
for its lightness and streneth, js straight 
grained slightly pliant, tough “and little affeeted 
by the atmmsphere, and is employ ed in the con- 
struction of the Massoola boats of Madras (Wight,) 
It is also used for spokes of wheels, helves, 
handles, planes, frames, poles and shafis of car- 
riages, it is Inferior to Sent for spokes, and to 
the. habool for some other purposes, but it is 
compar atively hight and easily worked (Rohde) 
The market is still dependent on importation 
from Ceylon.—Al. Bb. Jur. Rep. Dr. VWelfer 
mentions this tree, which produces’ the Trinco- 
inalee wood, as erowing on King’s Ysland oppo- 
site Mergui, and asa licrht, strone, valuable wood. 


} S 


ae) 
Mason. Tu the Tamil and Malabar of Ceylon, 
Somendilla : it. is commonly | called JTalmitile and 


Hameniel, by the Dutch and’ Portuguese. The tree 
vields the best and most) useful wood in Ceylon 
for naval purposes. It grows straight, from 
twenty to forty feet high, and fiom wolve to 
thirty Inches in diameter, This tree, with the 
satin wood, was reported by Mr. Edye to be the 
inost, plentiful and valuable found in Ce vlon - and 
to be obtained at a moderate rate to answer the 
demands of the navy in India: it may be consi- 
dered superior to any wood for capstan bars, 
eross and trusscl-trees, cask-staves, battens for 
vards, fishes for anasts, boat-building &e. The 


eamne authority states. that at Madras, it is high-. 


Jy valued for cuach- work from the touwhness and 
fineness of its grain. —Iilye, Ceylon, 


(729) DE RTILEL OTLA EANC ‘KOM ATA, 1s 
a plant which grows in the Pun}: ib, but is seldom 
used by the Hakims —Ilonig gberger, p. 243... 

(730) BERTHOLLETTIA, a genus of plants 


belonging to the natural order Lecythidacee, and 
iamied after Rertholict, the celebrated chemist. 


‘The only species 1s a tree of larce dimensions. 
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BERYL. 


Which forms vast forests on the banks of the Ora- 
noco, and might with advantage be introdaed 
into India. The fruit.is figured and described by 
Humboldt as a spherical case as big as a man’s 

head, with four ce Ils, 1 in each of w hich. are six or 
cight nuts ; its shell is rugged and furrowed, and 
covered with a rind of a,green colour. The nuts 
are irregularly triangular ‘bodies, having a hard 
shell, which is very much wrinkled, and which is 


fixed to a central placenta by their lower end ; 


their seed, as is well known, is a firm-oily almond 
of a pure white, colour. They are sold in the 


shops of London under the name of Brazil Nuts. 


“The Portuguese of | Para,” says Humboldt, 
“have for a long time driven a ereat trade with 
the nuts of this tree, which the natives call Tuvia 
and the Spaniards Almendron ; they send cargoes 
to French Gavana, whence they ave*shipped for 
England and Lisbon. The kernels vicld a large 
quantity of oil well suited for lamps.” ‘The same 
traveller deseribes himself and his companion 
Bonpland as having found these ruts a great 
luxury when they were following the course of 
the Oronoco. For three months they had lived 
upon bad chocolate, rice boiled in’ water, always 
without butter, and generally without salt, when 
they met with a store of Beréholletia ants. It 
was in the course of June, and the Indians had 
just. gathered in their harvest of them. The ker- 
nels were found delicious when fresh, but unfor- 
tunately they are apt to become rancid on, ac- 
count of the ereat quantity of oil which they 
contain. — Kg. Cyc, page 448. 

(731) BERYL, Aqua Manne. An orna- 
mental stone differing little from the emerald 
except in colour, Localities, Traouce, Brazil, Sibe- 
ria, India, Burmah, and United States. Beryl is a 
mineral, among the varieties of which are found 
two of the most. beautiful and costly gems with 
which we are acquainted, namely, the Amerald 
and the Precions Beryl. ‘This. species contains 
several varietics, of which the two, kuown.among 
lapidaries under the: nfme of Emerald aud Aqua- 
marines or Precious Beryl, are the most worthy 
of attention. ‘These varieties, . though distin- 
cuished by some mineralogists as forming dis- 
tinct species, differ however only, in colour, the 
term Emerald being applied to these possessing 
the peculiar rich deep green so well-known as 
the emerald-green, while all the: other varieties 
ure comprehended: under the name of Beryl, 
those which are clear, {rausparent,, and possess 2 
goad colour, present, various shades of sky-blue 
or mountainegreen, being the Aqua-marine | or 
Precious Beryl: The: colour of the Fanerald is 
attributed to theismall quantity of green oxide of 
chromium which has been found in the specimens. 
from Peru‘; while the: varieties in the tints of 
Beryl may. be considered. to. be produced. by: ad- 
mixtures of the oxides of iron, the: yellow: being. 
ithe colour of the peroxides ‘of iron; and. ns 
‘mountain-creen and the various shades of bluc 


BERY{... BETEL LEAY. 


being the effect ef varying quantities of the pro- across the lateral. pluues, and weight to be 238 
toxide, to the presence of which the cominon | pounds, Specimens ot Beryl have also been found 
battle-class. owes its tint. —dtug. Cyc. p. 446. | in several of the primary districts of Ireland 5 those 
The following localities produce the finest. Eme- | from the granite of the Mourne Mountains, in the 
ralds :--—The mines in the ‘Tanca Valley, situated | county of Down; ‘are the finest. In this locality 
‘nthe mountains between New,,Granada and, Po- they are associated with topaz, black quartz, fels- 
Savan, and not far from the town. of Santa Vé de | par, aud mica, Ja Seotland it is found in the 
Bogota, where, according to Humboldt, they are.| granite at Rubeslaw-quarry, near Aberdeen, and 
found in veins traversing clay-slate, hornblende- | also in broken pieces in the sand of the rivers of 
slate, and granite : the Llenbach. Valley, ins the | that country.—Jingl. Cyc. p. 449. The value 
district of Pinsgan, Saluaburg, where they oecur | of the Emerald depends not’ only on its size, 
bedded in mica-slate, and are inferior ia colowr | colour, and brillianey, but also on its being free 
fo those from Peru; varieties have. also. been | from flaws, by which this gem-is frequently great - 
jately found in some old mines i Maunt- Zaba- | ly deteriorated in the eve of. the jeweller. ‘The 
rah, in Upper bevpt, from which spot the ancients | following is the rate at which varieties of a fine 
are supposed to have, derived their emeralds. — | colour and free from fissures may be procured, 
Eng. Cyc. p. 449. Beryls are found.in the sands | as stated by Beudant ; 

of the Irrawaddy; and may probably be found | A stone of 5 gra. from 100 to 120 frances. 


in some of the rivers, that descend from the. gra- Pe be 8 5» 240 franes. 

nite monatains in these provinces. — Afaspx. Aime= | ». 5 5» 1500 : 

thysts, and Aqua mavine chrystals are obtained | . 24 5 2400 ‘5 

from a mine near Cangiim in Coimbatore. The | Bag. Cyc. page 490. 

aincthysts seem wanting in depth of colour, ‘The (432) BITA, a genus of plants belonging to 


aqua iarine stone are better in that respect, but | the natural-order Chenopodiacere, among which 
call. ‘They are procured from a deep well in [it is known by its having large succulent roots, 
the Cangiaat talook, in cousiderable quantities, [and a green calyx united halfway to a hard rug- 
formerly they wexe worked to some extent but | ged nut, The species are found in’ Europe, the: 
not now; owing to the quantity of water linped- north of Africa. and southern and eastern Asia; 
ing, the work has been discoutinued. The varie- | four are cultivated as esculents, the others are 
ties known in-commeree by the name of Beryl | mere weeds.—/ingl, Cye. page 450. See Baer. 
are found principally in Siberia and Brazil: in| (733) BETA BENGALIENSES, (palung), Spe- 
the former country it occurs ins the granite dis- | nacia tetratacee (Ispanack), and Basella rubra 
trict of Nestschinsk and also in the Uralian and | (poee) are cultivated by the natives as articles of 
Altai Mountains, sometimes in very. large ervs- | food. ¢ )f Basella, Roxburgh describes three wild, 
tals, having been found upwards of a foot in{ and two cultivated varieties. The red bees ancl 
length. Jn the granitie mountains of Qdon | mangel weurzil also afford abundance of ainylaceous 
‘Tehelon, in Daiiria, three very interesting mines | and saccharine matter. —O' Shanghnesay page 524. 
occur at different elevations in the mountain; 10 (73+) BETA VULGARIS, Common Jeet, 
the lowest are found, irregularly disseminated | is said to be found im a wild state along the 
through a mass of semi-decomposed granite mix~ | whole of the sea-coast: of the Mediterranean, and 
cd. with ferruginous Clay and nodules of Wolfram, | in Egypt; it is however chiefly known as a plant 
prismatic erystals of Beryl.of a greenish-yellow | cultivated in gardens, for its exrrot-like, sweet 
colour, rarely exceeding one inch in length. | and tender roots. Séveral sorts are mentioned 
Some hundred feet higher occurs the sccond | by writers on gardening, varving in the size, 
mine in a vein of micaceous clay, from which the | form, colour, and sweetness of their roots: of 
inost valuable crystals are obtained: their colour | these however two are mnch - more. worth culti- 
is of a pale but pure green, and. their size fre- | vating than the others, namely,: the small red 
quently considerable. The third.mine is situated | variety and the lone yellow vanety ; they are 
in a vein of white indurated clay on the summit | the most delicate, the sweetest, and have the 
of. a mountain: in this. mine the varieties. are | richest colour. when served at table.—Lug. Cyc. 
usually of a pale. ereenish-blue,. but. sometimes.| page 450. | | 
they are found of.a pure but pale sky-blue.. They (735) BETEL LEAF. 





are here remarkably transpazent.. Imbedded ‘erys- | tambo! ARAB, ee 1 ee | Eales = 
als Ayes OAT anak ee eee eee so * ft Pan, DUK. { Siren. t | attiiel, LAM, 
tals and, HASSLE Varieties are also found at Lamo-, Pan, Guz. Hixn. | Burg-i-tambool, { Tamola-akoo, | 
ves, in France: near Swiesel, on the Rabensteim, | Suro, Jav. Pens. | PET, 


Betel Leaf, Piper Betel, belongs to the peppor 
family of plants and furnishes the celebrated leaf 
of the Southern Asiatics, in-which they enclose a 
few slices of: the areca: nut and a little shell lime. 
‘This they chew to:sweeten the breath and keep 


in Bavaria; at Himbo and . Broddbo,. near: Fah- 
lua, in Sweden.; and), dikewiae an some of. the 
tin-mines..in Saxony: and: Bohémia... An,enomn- 
ous speclingns.s aad. described jn Sithman’s 
‘Journal! as: having been: founc: at: Acworth in. 
New Iampshieey United States: 149 dimensions | off the pangs of hunger. It is, also,” slightly 
are stated to be 4 feet ia length and 53. inches/ narcotic. The “ pan,” of the East Indies ts even 
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BETEL-NUT. 


A more extensive article of commerce than tobac- 
co. Ramphius describes six species of this vine, 


besides several wild and uncultivated varieties. 


It is very easily reared in the Indian Archipela- 


go, but in the Peninsula of India, it requires: 


manuring, frequent watering and great care, and 
in the northern parts of Hindustan it becomes 
an exotic very difficult to rear. ‘The vine affords 
leaves fit for use in the second year, and conti- 
nues to vield for more than thirty, the quantity 
diminishing as the plants grow older. ‘The 
leaf of the Piper betel, which, mixed with 
the fruit of the areca palm, commonly called 
betel nut, and quick-line, forms a hot and acrid 
inasticatory, is In almost universal use in India 
and the Malayan Archipelago, ‘The Betel-leaf tree 
crows in almost every part of India. In the 
‘Venasserim Provinces the Karens plant the vines 
on their uplands, where there are tall forest trees. 
The branches of the trunks are lopped off, leaving 
only the topmost boughs, and the vines. readily 
chinb up and weave their dark, glossy Jeaves all 
over the summits, making a betel-vine farm a 
most beautiful object. Karen bovs and maidens 
engage In this leaf harvest with ereat zest, and 
it ig not uncommon for young men, in seeking 
companions, to inquire who are the most agile 
chinbers of poo-/ah, or betel-leaf trees. The 
Karen forests produce a wild species of piper, 
the leaf of which is used as a substitute for the 
common betel-leaf. — Alason. 

(736) BETEL-NUT, Areca Net, PENANG 
Nut. | 


Fooful, Aran. | Fooful, Pers. 


Areca, Port. 
kramuka, Guvaka, Sans, 
Yraaku, ‘Tam. 
Vukka, ‘TEL. 


Pauwak, Cyn, 
Sooparee, Guz. Hip, 
Jambi, Jav. 

Yenang, Man. 

Araca, MALEAL, 


Betel-Nuts, or Areca-nuts, are the fruit of the 
Areca Catechu, or Faufel; they have a thin brown 
rind, and in size are intermediate between wal- 
nuts and hazel nuts. Their general substance is 
of a faint oily grey colour, thickly marked with 
curly streaks of dark brown or black. The betel- 
uts, although softer, resemble ivory, and in the 


urts are made into necklaces, rulers, tops of 
walking sticks, walking sticks, and other small 


objects.— Holtzapnfel. The Betel or Areca or 
Penang Nut palm is grown in many parts of 
the Kast Indies and Eastern Archipelago, from 
the Red Sea to the Pacific Ocean, and the 
people use the kernel of its fruit as a masticatory 
fo a very great extent. It is of elegant growth 
ind rises with a very erect and slender trunk to 
i height of forty or even sixty feet, the summit 
erminating in a tuft of dark green foliage ; the 
runk is seldom more than eighteen inches to two 
eet in circumference. ‘The tree produces fruit 
rom the age of fiye to its twenty-fifth year’: it be- 
ins to blossom.in March and April, and the nuts 
re fit to gather in the months of July and August 
nd are fully ripe in September and October. Four- 


RBETEL-NUT. 


teen pounds is the average annual produce of a 
single tree. The fruit ripens only once during 
the year, but the nuts vary greatly in size, 
though their quality depends solely on the 
amount of astringent matter they contain, a point 
which is judged of by cutting them. If thé 
white or medullary portion, which intersects the 
white or astringent part, be small, has assumed 
a bluish tinge, and the astringent part is very red, 
the nut is considered of good quality; but when the 
medullary portion is in large quantity, the nut is 
considered more mature, and, not possessing so 
much astringencv, is not esteemed valuable. 
The quantity of nuts produced on the coast of 
Sumatra, is stated at 80,000 piculs. The quanti- 
tv imported annually by the Chinese, amounts to 
45,000,or 48,000,piculs, exclusive of that brought 
there from Cochin China. It is carried by the 
people of the East in pouches and presented to 
guests in the houses of the rich, in silver trays, 
wrapped in gold and silver leaf, and im this 
form becomes an essential part in all ceremonial 
visiting. Indeed among some of the inhabitants 
of the Eastern Archipelago, to rsiise to accept 
betel nut when offered, would give irreconcilable 
offence. It is believed to sweeten the breath, 
strengthen the stomach, and preserve the teeth : 
and when chewed with betel leaf, the piper betel, 
(linn.) gives the saliva a red colour which it. iin- 
parts to the lips and gums. Jut only some 
nations chew it with the betel-leaf, others add to 
it lime, tobaceo, gambir (an eXtract from the 
foliage of Unearia gambir, Roxb.) and the leaves 
of various species of pepper. ‘The best Betel nut 
of the Madras Presidency grows in the Nugeur 
district of Mysore, and in ‘Travancore. It occurs 
in the market sliced and in whole nuts, also 
boiled and raw, or split and dried hastily ever a 
fire, or dried slowly in that manner. ‘That used 
by families of rank in Travancore, is collected 
while the fruit is tender, the husk or outer pod is 
removed ; the kernel, a ronnd fleshy mass, 
is boiled in water. In the first boiling of the nut, 
when properly done, the water becomes red, thick, 
and of a consistence like starch, which is after- 
wards evaporated into a substance like catechu 
and is indeed known hy the same name. The 
boiled nuts being then removed are sliced and 
dried, the catechu like substance is rubbed over 
them, and, on being dried in the sun, they as- 
sume a deep black colour. Whole, unsliced nuts 
are ulso similarly treated, Nuts are fit for the 
slicing process in the months of July and August. 
Ripe nuts preserved in the pod are also in use. 
Nuts for exportation to Trichinopoly, Madura 
and Coimbatore, are prepared in thin slices, and 
colored or left in their natural hue. For ‘Tinne- 
velly and other districts, the nuts are simply 
dried, or cut into two or three slices; nuts are 
exported in their pods to Bombay. 2000 candies 
on the average are annually exported from Tra- 
vancore, In China they are met with both cut and 


. BETULA BHOJPATTRA. 


whole and the imports are mostly the growth of 
Java, Singapore, Sumatra and Penang, ‘The 
number of the trees of the Betel Palin, in Tra- 
vancore alone, is calculated at 1,02,32,8738. It 
may give an idea of the great extent to which this 
nasticatory is used in Southern Asia to netice the 
quantity and value of their Lmports and Hxports 
into the Madras Presileney alone, for the four 
years 1852-53 to 1855-56 inclusive. 
Terence etn 
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The Imported nuts were chiefly brought from 
the Straits of Malacca, Ceylon, Indian French 
Ports and Travancore ; and the Exports were 
made tu Bombay, the Concan, Cutch, Sind, Gu- 
zerat, Persian Gulf and Bengal. 

(737) BETULA. A genus of plants of little 
Importance in a medicinal view. ‘The white birch 
yields a bark which the Kamschatdales chop up 
with the eggs of the sturgeon, and use as their 
ordinary food. The sap is acid, and an agree- 
able beverage, and may be kept for vears without 
undergoing fermentation. There are numerous 
other economical uses to which the products of 
this valuable tree are applied. 

(738) BETULA ACUMINATA, tie Taver- 
ING-LEAVED Bircu. Leaves ovate; lanceolate, 
somewhat simply serrated, taper-pointed, smooth, 
dotted beneath, leafstalks and twigs quite 
smooth ; ripe catkins, very long, pendulous. cy- 
lindrical, crowded; their rachis and the bracts, 
which are auricled at the base, downy. Found on 
many of the mountains of Nepaul, aud in the 
great valley of that country, following the course 
of rivers.— Eng. Cyc. poge 452. | 

(739) BETULA BHOJPATTRA. 

dat ~ Bhurja, Hinp. | | 

Indian Paper Birch has the leaves oblong, 
acute, with nearly simple serratures, somewhat 
heart-shaped _ at the base: their stalks, veins, 
and twigs hairy ; ripe catkins, erect, cylindrical, 


‘ 
' 


found in the eall-bladders or intes- 


BEZOAR. 

oblong ; bracts smooth, woody, two-parted, blunt, 
much longer thin the fruit, which has narrow 
wings. Jt is:found on the Alps of Gurwal and 
Kumaon, where’ it was discovered by Dr. 
Wallich, who informs us that its thin delicate 
bark furnishes the imasses of flexible laminated 
matter, of which great quantities are brought 
down into the plains of India for lining the tubes 
of hookahs. The Sanscrit name of the substance 
is Boorja. (Wall. ‘ Plant. As. Rar.’, vol. ii. p. 7.) 
‘The bark of this species is of a pale cinnamon 
colour. It is nearly allied to Betula papyracea 
of North America.— Eng. Cgc. page 452. So late 
as the age of the Dramas, about the beginning of 
the Christian Era, Professor Wilson mentions 
that the Hindoos still used the inner bark of 
this Birch as paper.--- Royle, p, 383. 

(740) BETULA = CYLINDROSTACIIYA, 
Cylindrical spiked) Bireh, is found in| Kumaon. 
—hing. Cye. p. 452. 

(i441) BETULA NITIDA, the shining birch, 
grows In Kemaon. ; 

(442) BEZOAR, Cow Bezoar. 

Gawzersh, Padzeher-kanie, 
Veus. 

Bazar, Port. 

Ciorochana, SANs. 

Koroshanum, Vishih-kul- 
lou, TAM, 

Goliga, Mantika, Matika, 

MALAY. 

Gerooda putsa rai, TE. 


Faduj, Uejr-ul-bucher, 
ARAB. 

Visagul, Cyne. 

Ghvyroon, Zeheemorah, 
Dux. 

Bezoard, Fr. 

Bezoarsteen, GER. 

Gooroochdndun, Guz. 
{linp. 


There are several kinds of bezoar, all being 


tines of various animals. Some are prized for the 
fine yellow colouring matter in which they 
abound; others are celebrated in eastern works 
as remedies for snake bites, hydrophobia, &c. 
Bezoars are never used by European practition- 
ers, and do not deserve the least confidence.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 691. That known as Orien- 
tal Bezoar, was formerly used in medicine in Eu- 
rope, and formerly m India a stone weighing an 
ounce was sold for £5 and one of 423 oz. for 
£100. When genuine, it varies in form, 1s 
smooth and glossy on the surface, of a dark green 
or olive colour, and in size is generally less than 
a walnut. ‘The name was at first applied to a 
concretion found in the stomach of a goat in 
Persia, but is now used to designate similar sub- 
stances found in various other animals, as the 
cow, horse, boar, camel, &c. That produced by 
the goat was formerly much prized as medicine, 
sometimes selling for ten times its weight in 
gold; but since its constituent parts have been 
ascertained, it has ceased to be sought after. 
Different animals produce bezoar, the composi- 
tion of which differs often im the same kind of 
animal, as well as in dissimilar specics. ‘he ori- 
ental bezoar is formed of bile and resin; other 
kinds are found to be made of hair, others of 
wood, and some prineipally of magnesia and phos- 
phate of lime. The true bezoar from Persia is 
counterfeited so well by pipe-clay and ox-gall that 


BHANG. BIPDAIRA. 

even those have been deceived who procure the demp. plant are uswally termed Bhang. ‘They are 
genuine from the animal. ‘Lhe genuine ‘throws Juséed by the nativés of Indin for making in In- 
off only a small scale when a hot needle is thrust: toxicating-~drink bearing the same rane, also for 
into it, and put into hot water it- pemuins un- smoking.— Fanliner, The mebriating preparation 
changed ; when rubbed on chalk, the trace should | made from the ] aves of the ganja or Bhang, 
be yellow, but green on quick lime. That found in | the Cannabis satiWa, 33 generally ma quid form, 
the eamel is highly esteemed as a. yellow. pigment. | and is a fercely imtdxicating dranght. Its recipe 
by the Hindtis. ‘The cow bezoar.is valued an the is, Hemp leaves, wasted in-water, 3:drams ; black 
Chinese market at from $20 to $25 a catty, und pepper, 45 grains ; -eldwes, nutmees and mace, of 
is used by the Chinese solely us a medicine. The | each 4 4 grains; tritura e the ingredients -with 
little which is brought there as from India. —JAfor- eieht ounces of water, or Milk, or with the juice 
vison. Crawfurd mentions that the Bezoar stones | of watermelon secd or @ icumber seed: and 
brought from Borneo are said to. be obtained | strain. Phe ‘spices ‘render it ¥ore inebriating.— 
from the stomach and intestmes of monkeys.— | /lerklots. ‘The hemp-plant. in. tropical countries 
Craufurd, page 52. Dr. Honigberger, p. 244, ] also exudes a gum, that is “a verye,powerful 
mentions that a Bezoar of the astern doctors stimelating nareotic,” which it does not procter 
(Padzuhr seeah, Pers: kanee zuhr, mohra, Ind.) | in eold countries. The dried leaves under. the 
is dark green serpentine, and a specimen in the | name of bhahg, partake of this ‘narcotic princi- 
Madras museum brought from Delhi by Mr. ple, and are tised alt over Enitia, to produce = In- 
Charles Gubbins, as Zehr mohra, is undoubted- toxicating effects. Under the Burmese eovern- 
Jy, this mineral. While this part is passing | ment at ‘lavoy, no one was-atlowed to etttivate 
through the press, a Mahomedan has called to! the plant without a licence from Covernment. 
offer for sale two Jarge rings of * Zehr mora,” | Sometimes a general permission ‘was given, and 
both formed of a serpentine marble. Faulkner's | at other times 1 general prohibition would be 
description seems also that of serpentine, ‘he says | issued.——Afason, Throughout India however the 
it hasa smooth, glossy surface, and is of a dark. Bhang is one of the exeiseable articles and the 
green or olive colour. Localities, Borneo, India, | trees are taxed for revenue. 
ke. It is brought to Bombay from Gruverat and: (748) BILANG-T-G UNDUNA, Dek. Alli- 
Malabar in stnall quantities, which is chiely te-| sm tuberosum.-—Ludian Chive. ‘This very muels 
exported to China. Ainslie mentions that it is? wsembles. the English chive ; it is erown in 
brought to India from Ceylon, Bussorah, and the: square beds or rows and should be planted at 
sea ports im the gulf of Persia, also that asa] in. close of the rains Sit is easy of culture 
medicine, Bezoar is supp osed, by the native prac- | either by slips or dividme the roots ; it ‘should 
Litioners, to possess sovereign virtues a8 aN €X- | he sot ahont twelve inches apart, and when the 
ternal application in cases of bites of snakes OF | punches have increased to a large size, must be 
stings of scorpions. fle adds that this calcu- again divided. Jt is served in various ways. for 
lous concretion appears to have been first used 8 | the table.— Middell. : 
a medicine by the Arabians. Razis, in the **Con- | ee ee eta Acie oe 
tinens,” describes it fully, and extols its good (7 49) BHARANGH, Verbesina prostrata. The 

bark of the stem of this small plant is brought to 

Ajmerce from Larowtee, It is considered warm, 


properties.— dinslie, p. 6. 
743) BIABHUL, Eriophorum cannabinun, oe 
oe) P and is used to promote digestion,—Gex. Med. 
Top. p. 126. 


Royle ; a sedge, employed in India for making 
(750) BITENDEE,. Sec AseLMoscuvs Escu- 


ropes. It is very common in the Himmaiayas, both . 

in low valleys and at considerable elevations. | DERN SE : ) | 

—foyle, p. 34 and 389. | LENTUS.SyN. Hibiscus esculentus.— Benday kaya. 
(744) BUAGULPORE. Hooker, in his ‘Him. | The Iong capsules, When green, are either boiled 

Jour. Vol. L. page 92,’ mentions that he found whole and eaten or sliced and put into soup or 

srowing here the Lecoma jasininoiwdes, Erythrina ; | curries; the inside is tilled with albumen, but, 

Adansonia Bombax, teak, banyan, peepul, sissoo | when dressed, not unpleasant. ‘The seed is some- 

Casuarina ‘Terminalia Melia aatl-Baahinia. times laid upon toast with butter, pepper and 
(745) BHAI-BIRRUN( x. ‘Thepeed of a plant | salf. Another species, A. moschatus, has a small- 

brought to Ajmere, from HMarowtge, considered | ler capsule ; the seeds when rabbed between the 

warm and used in mesalis, aad ig prescriptions fingers have a str ons scent of nmsk; the Arabs 

to promoic dizestion.— Geel. Added: Top. p. 126, flavour their coffee with Ibe 7 
(746) BAAL-PHAMBA. ‘Lhe flowers of a (751) BHERE FRUIT. See Zizipuvus Ju- 

plant brought to Ajmere from Harowtee, con- | JUBA. a. 

sidered warn, and used to promote degestion.— (752) BHIDATRA,. Thisiis-the root -of a small 




















Gen. Med. Top. p. 126. | | bush found in Ajmeer, and brought from Delhi, 
(747) DITANG. Baune, Cannabis sativa. has little taste: used mh medicine » women take it 
Subjah, Subjee, Sidhe, Bengh Pais’ °° ~—si«(;*«* evn. pregnaiey,, ‘betievinre it ean’ couse the 


Dug. Geox ilinp, | Bangltie, Tame” | womb to rise out: of thé pelvis when tardy in 30 
> larger leaves and capsules of the dried | doing. Cen, Med. ‘Top. p, 199, - 7 = 


DAY 
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BICHE DE MAR. 
(758) BHILAWA or BHILAWUN, Hind. 
Belader, ARAB. | Bhela, Dux. | Bhalataka. Sans. 
Bhilawa, is the nut of a large forest. tree, 


throughout India; the acrid yiscid oil which 
the nut contains, is used as an escharotic 
Snd as @ counter-irritant : it leaves a mark 
for life: it creates great pain and often very in- 
tractable sores, but ignorant natives, unacquaint- 


ed with the blisters of Europe, have a greater 
It is given 


dread of them than of the Bhilawa. 
in medicine in small doses, and is considered a 


ders these animals furious, 1s considered good 


+ venereal diseases, especially of women. ‘The 


farina of the anthers of the flowers, 18 very nar- 
cotic and irritating ; people of a peculiar habit ac- 
cidentally sleeping under the tree when in _blos- 
som, or even going near the flowers, are stupified 
and have their faces and limbs swollen: and the 
use of the Bhilawa as a counter-irritant very 
frequently causes the whole body and face to 
swell with erythematous inflammation and much 
constitutional disturbance. The mature corolla 
and the receptacle are fleshy and sweetish sour, 
and are eaten roasted or boiled as a vegetable, 
and aphrodisiac along with cocoanut and chironj- 
ie.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 127. The Bhilawa nut 
is worn on the arm, as a charm, in guinea worm. 

(1754) BHIRMI-SUGAN. Leaves of a small 
plant brought to Ajmere from Delhi employed 
in making scents.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 129. 

(755) BHIRMI-VIDAYA. Leaves of a clim- 
ber from mount Aboo, very stimulating, and, in 
Ajmere, used in the “seet,” a disease simulat- 
ing catalepsy.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 129. 

(956) BHO-PHULLI. A small scandent 
plant, abundant about Ajmere. It contains a 
great quantity of mucus, and is used in great 
quantity, as an aphrodisiac, rubbed up with water 
and strained. It is also considered cooling, and 
is used in prescriptions as such.—Gen. Med. 
Lop. page 127. 


(757) BHULL. Like all large rivers which 


flow through an alluvial soil, for a very lengthen- 


ed course, the Indus throws up patches of alluvial 
deposit at its mouth. In Sind, these are called 
bhulls, and they are in general of great value in the 


cultivation of the red rice of the country. They are 
dreary swamps.and exist on both sides of the 
principal mouths of the Indus, in the Gora baree 
and Shah bunder perguonahs, but produce a 
considerable portion of the rice consumed in Sind. 
— Simmonds, p. 293. 


(758) BICHE DE MAR, Sea CucuMBER. 


Trip ag, MaLay. | Beche de.mer, Port. 
Biche de mar, biche-de Mer. | Hoy-dhuo, Can. 
Soalla, Celebes.  A.Balate, Pury. : 


Biche-de-mer or Tripang is the name given to'| 


@ species.ef Holothuria, found «in moat .of the; 
shallow seas of the Malay,and Philippine Archi- 
‘pelagos. “The word.tripang.is Malay, and the 





distinctions in their quality, 





| the name of éripang; the 


BICHE DE MAR. 
animal is called by the people of Celebes, siiala, 


| which our traders write swalloe. It is the beche 
) ; ake POECS | de mer, or sea-worm of the Portuguese, and our 
the Semicarpus anacardium, which is common 


own “sea-cucumber,”” for in appearance and shape, 


| although not in colour, for it is a dirty brown, it 


greatly resembles a cucumber. The esculent ho- 
lothuria is by no means confined to the seas of 
the Archipelago ; it is found in the upper part of 
the Gulf of Siam, and is so abundant on the nor- 
thern coast of Australia that the people of Cele- 
bes, receiving advances {rom the resident Chinese, 


<i eit 1&4 have been long in the habit of making annual 
atiraulant and narcotic; is much used in the me- | 8 e habit of making a 
salihs of elephants; given in large doses, it ren-' 


voyages thither in quest of it. Gutted, dried in 
the sun and smoked, it is considered cured, and 
fit for its only market, that of China, to which 


‘many hundred tons are yearly sent for the con- 
‘sumption of the curious epicures of that country. 
The fishery of the tripang is to China what that 
fof the sardine, tanny, and anchovy is to Kurope. 
It is, for the most part, caught by hand, for it 


has little power of locomotion, but, i deep water, 


‘sometimes by diving. Mr. Windsor Earl, im his 


account of the fishery ow the shores and banks of 
the Aroe Islands, where this animal appears to 


‘be very abundant, mentions that their great 
sources of wealth are the pearl and tripang banks, 


which lie on the eastern side of the group. These 
extend the entire length of the islands, and are 
often several miles in width, being intersected by 
deep channels, some of which will admit vessels 
of burthen. The tripang, or sea-slug, on that 
coast, is of several varieties. The greater portion 
is caught in shallow water, where it ean be picked: 
up off the bank without diving.” See Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago, Vol. iv, p.480. The 
tripang, although an article of considerable i- 
portance in the trade of-the Indian Islands, is never 
found in the printed price-currents of an uro- 
pean emporium, because scldom dealt im by Furor 
peans, which arises from mice or rather capricious 
which no European 
is competent to appreciate. We can discover no. 
mention of the tripang in the carly Portuguese 
writers ; which seems to be another proof that 
the Chinese, who carry on the trade and advance 


‘the funds, had not yet settled in the Archipelago. 


when the Portuguese first appeared in it.—Crazo- 


furd Dict. page 440. The Hon'ble Mr. Morrison 


mentions that it forms one of the important arti- 
cles of commerce between the islands of the In- 
dian Archipelago and China. That it. is found 
on all the islands from New Holland to Sumatra, 
and also on most of those in the Paeific : but is 
produced in the greatest abundance on ‘small coral 
islands, especially thase to the,south and east of the 
Std group. Among. the islanders it is known by 
Chinese at Canton call it 
hoy-shun, which means sea-ginseng. It has but 
few.powers of locomotion. Itis sometimes two 
feet.long ; but its common length is from four 
to ten inches, and its diameter.two, or three. Its 
tentaculas are short,.and when the animal is cap- 


-Y2) Q 


BIJUCO. 


tured are folded up under its body. Itis taken 
with the hand by natives, who often dive for it ; 


and after it has been cleansed, dried, and smoked 


it is fit for sale. Fora long time the Chinese 
were the sole carriers of the article ; but recent- 
ly foreigners have engaged in the trade. In the 
market, it appears hard and mngid, and has a 
dirty brown color ; when brought to the table, 
it resembles pork rind im color and’ consistency. 
The Chinese use it by-itself, or as an ingredient 
in other dishes, and consume large quantities. un- 
der the belief that it is an aphrodisiac. ‘The va- 
rieties into which they devide it are about thirty, 
varying in price from $80 down to $14 per pecul, 
but unless one is well acquainted with the article 
it is impossible to distinguish them ; a great deal 
of this article is imported into Macao, in junks 
and Portuguese vessels. In the Chinese tariff, 
all the sorts are arranged under the two heads of 
black and white.—Morrison p. 141 Mr. Faulk- 
ner mentions as its localities, the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, Australia, Mauritius, Ceylon, Zanzibar, 
&c, and that it is occasionally brought to Bombay 
from the latter place, and re-exported to China. 

(759) BIGHA.  Bigha, Beegha, corruptly 
Beegha, Beegah, Begah, &c. A measure of land, 
varying in extent i different parts of India. 
The standard Bigha of the Revenue surveys 
of the North-West Provinces is equal to 3025 
square yards, or 5-8ths of an acre. In Bengal, 
the Bigha contained only 1600 square yards, or 
little less than 1-3d of an acre. In Benares 
it was, at the time of the settlement, determined 
at 3136 square yards. In other pergunnahs 
it was to 2025 to 3600, or to 8925 square yards. 
A kacha (an immature or crude) Bigha is in some 
places a third, in others only a fourth, of a full 
or standard Bigha. Akbar’s Bigha contained 
3600 Ilahi-gaz, which have been considered as 
equal to the 3025 square yards of the Bigha of 
Hindustan. Mr. Elliot specifies the following as 
some of the variations found in the Upper Pro- 


VInces. Acres. Bighas. Biswas, Kittas. 


Farakhabad, ... ... .. «. 100 == 175 12 0 
Kast and South Gorakhpur, » = 192 19 7 
Allahabad and part of Azimgerh. ,, W775 6 
Part of Azimgerh and Ghazipur, ,, == lot 6 § 


Decent 
— 


Bijour, wee eae "17 9 
In the upper Doab (Kachhu), yy ee OR 8 OO 


In Cuttack, the Bigha is now considered to be 
an English acre. ‘The Maratha Bigha is called 
twenty pands, or 400 square kathis or rods, 
each five cubits and five hand-breadths: as ‘4 
rod varies, so does the bigha: under the Aadil 
Shahi dynasty it was equal to 4683 square yards, 


acre. The Guzerat Bigha contains only 2442 
square yards.— Glossary of indian Terms by VWAGl- 
son, page 35. e | 


| \ 
(760) BYIHULL, is the inner bark: of Grewia’ 
[ables them to be spread easily and renders them 


oppositifolia, and employed in the 
making ropes.— Hoyle. 
(761) BIJUCO; A fibre exhibitéd from Ma- 


Himmalayas for 


linto them. 


or only 457 square yards less than an yah 


BILE. — 

nilla, in the Exhibition of 1851. Its source is 
not known.—Sleman. | 

(762) BIJBAN, is the seed of a plant found 
in all Rajpootanah. It is heating, and used at 
Ajmere in aphrodisiac prescriptions.— Gen. 
Med. Top. page 126. — See 

(763) BIKH. Bish; Vish; Visha, Ata visha. 
See Aconitum. Bikh, or Bish, is the name given 
amonest the Hindoos to a most powerful and 
destructive vegetable poison. Dr. Wallich refers 
the plant to the Aconitum ferox, (/ingl. Cyc. page 
455.); but it seems to be a name given to the 
roots of the various Aconites, for Dr. Hooker, in 
one part of his journal, mentions that amongst the 
herbs he met with were many of great interest, as 
arhubarb, and the Aconitum palmatum, which 
vields one of the celebrated ‘ Bikh” poisons. 
Bikh, he adds, is yielded by various -dcontla, All 
the Sikkn#® kinds are called “ gmiong” by 
Lepchas and Bhoteeas, who do not distinguish 
them. The .4. napelins is abundant in the 
north-west Himalaya, and is perhaps as viru- 
lent a Bikh as any species. At another place he 
mentions that magnificent gentians grow in the 
Lachoong valley, also Senecio, Corydalis, and the 
Aconitum luridum, a new species, whose root is 
said to be as virulent as 4. ferox and 4. na- 
pellus. The result, however, of Dr. ‘Thomson's 
and his examination of the Himalayan aconites 
(of which there are seven species) is that the one 
generally known as Aconitum ferox, and which 
supplies a great deal of the celebrated poison, 1s 
the common Aconitum napellus of Europe.— 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol XY. p. 168 and Vol. 
IL. p. 108. 

(764) BILE. Modern chemists regard bile as 
a soda-soup ; and, as such, that of the ox, or ox- 
gall, is used in the arts, by painters m_ water co- 
lours, scourers of clothes, and many others, but 
from its green colour it requires, for many pur- 
poses, to be clarified or prepared. Prepared gall 
combines with colouring matters and pigments, 
and gives them solidity either by being mixed 
with or passed over them on paper. It adds to the 
brilliancy of ultramarine, carmine, green, and more 
delicate colours, and makes them spread more 
evenly upon paper, ivory, &c. Mixed with gum 
Arabi«? it thickens the colours without giving a 
ol'stening appearance : it prevents the gum from 
cracking and fixes the colours so well, that. 
others may be applied over them without running 
Mixed with lamp black it forms a 
good imitation of China ink. A coat of ox-gall 
upon black lead or crayon drawings prevents the 
lines being effaced, and such drawings may be 
safely coloured by first mixing the colours with 
ox-gall. Miniature painters also use it for re- 
moving the unctuous matter from the surface of 
ivory ;and when ground with the colours, it en- 


fast. It-is, also, useful for transparencies, by 


paksing them over the varnished or oiled paper 
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and allowing it to dry. The colour is mixed with 
gall and then applied, and cannot afterwards be 
removed. lt takes out spots of grease and oil, 
and is useful to the laundress in washing dresses, 
the colours of which would run or be removed by 
the ordinary process of washing. A small por- 
tion dropped into ink renders it fluid, To clarify 
gall, the fresh substance is allowed to settle for a 
dav or two: the liquor is then poured off from the 
sediment into an evaporating dish, and exposed 
to a boiling heat, in a water bath until it is some- 
what thick. It is then spread upon a dish and 
dried before the fire, in which state it may be 
kept for years in Jelly pots covered with paper. 
When required for use, a piece, the size of a pea, 
may be dissolved in a table spoonful of water.— 
Toml. 7 | 

(765) BID-ARI-KHAND. Root of a climber 
found in the Ajmere hills, considered of a warm 
nature, and used among a great number of in- 
eredients of many prescriptions.—Gew. Med. 
Lop. p. 126. 

(766) BIGNONLA, a genus of plants named 
by Tournefort after the Abbé Bignon, librarian 
to Louis XIV. It forms the type of the mono- 
petalous order of Exogens, Biguoniacece. They 
are usually climbing shrubs furnished with ten- 
drils, having opposite, single, conjugate, ternate. 
pinnate, or digitate leaves. ‘The flowers are 
mostly in terminal or axillary panicles. The 
corollas are trumpet-shaped, and are coloured 
variously, white, yellow, orange, purple, violet, 
or rose.-—Hig. Cyc. page 454. There are be- 
twixt 60 and 70 known species and varieties. 
In floriculture, they grow in any situation or 
soil ; but do not succeed well in pots owing to 
their rapid growth. ‘The leaves of Bignomia 
chica yield a red colouring matter. The bark 
and capsules of B. indica are astringent, and 
used in tanning and dyeing. ‘The pleasant tasted 
aud fragrant flowers of B. chelonoides (suaveo- 
Jens) are described as being used as a cooling 
drink in fevers.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 489. Mr. 
Mason mentions that the Karens often build 
their boats with the wood of a species of Bigno- 
nia, as the genus is detined by Roxburgh ; and 
the timber, which is sometimes large, is frequently 
used in joinery. 

(167) BIGNONIA CHELENOIDES. Syn. 
Bignonia suaveolens. waSfluoribd Pathire ma- 
rum, ‘Tam. This tree is held sacred by the Hin- 
doos, in renga of which the wood is ob- 
tained with difficulty, and: its quality unknown. It 
deserves attention, as the Bignoniacez in Brazil, 
where the trees attain a large size, furnish some 
‘fine timber.—Jagirey. Its pleasant tasted and 
fragrant flowers are used to make a cooling drink 
-m_fevers.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 408. Mason. 

(768) BIGNONIA CHICA... Its leaves yield 
a red colouring. matter.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 380. 

(769) BIGNONIA CORONARIA, a large 
; tree with white flowers, very plentiful in the 
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BIGNONIA UNDULATA. 
Tharawaddy and Pegu districts ; it and Bignonia 
Spathoidea, found throughout the province, both 
afford from their inner bark material for rope em- 
ployed for local purposes. The inner bark of 
Sterculia ramosa also affords a strong and dura- 
ble rope in common use.-—MeClelland. 

(770) BIGNONIA INDICA, grows in Be- 
har, and immense pods hang from its branches 
in its leafless state. Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1 p. 
16. In tke ‘Tenasserim Provinces, is large 
terminal erect racemes, are often seen near the 
dwellings of the natives ; and its seeds are fre- 
quently noticed on account of the large membra- 
nous wing with which they are surrounded.— 
Mason. Bignonia Indica, is a tree which grows 
more luxuriantly in the cold regions of the 
Himmalaya than in the botanical gardens of Hin- 
dostan ; and might probably grow in’ the open 
air of Europe also. At Lahore, was received 
from the hills a gigantic pod, not less than half a 
vard in length and four inches in breadth— 
Honigberyer, p. 244. The bark and capsules of 
this tree are astringent and used in tanning and 
dyeing. — O’ Shaughnessy, page 480. 

(771) BIGNONIA RADICANS. This ash- 
leaved trumpet-flower has stems with rooting 
joints ; flowers in large bunches, of a scarlet 
orange colour : is of easy cultivation.— Auddedd. 

(172) BIGNONIA SPATHOIDEA. = This 
larze tree is found throughout the Tenasserim 
Provinces. It is plentiful and its inner bark al- 
fords a material for rope. —MeCledland. 

(773) BIGNONTA STIPUTALA, Sy. Spa- 
thodea stipulata. Stipuled triumpet flower tree. A 
common flowering tree throughout ‘Tenasserim : 
this species of Bignonia bears a long twisted 
pod. It is common at Maulmain : and the 
Howers are often seen in bazars where they are 
sold for food. ‘The tree enters the native mate- 
ria medica, as affording a cure for psora.—Mason. 

(774) BLGNONIA = SUBEROSA. — Cork- 
barked Bignonia. 

Neemi Chambeli, Hinp. | Cork marum, TAM. 

A tine tree, with deeply cracked spongy bark, 
from which an inferior sort of cork can be made ; 
quality of wood unknown. It is a native of the 
East Indies, and is common in gardens in India. 
This beautiful tree is of very rapid growth. 
The rough bark peels off in small pieces about 
once a vear. In January the tree is covered with 
blossoms which are beautiful and fragrant m a 
high degree. secneatt _ 

(175) BIGNONIA UNDULATA. Wave- 
leaved Bignouta. Bohira Reora, H1np. 

A tree with drooping branches like the weep- 
ing willow ; leaves covered with micaceous scales ; 
flowers in lateral racemes, very large, orange-co- 
loured, and scentless. It is a very common tree 
in Marwar and other parts of Rajwarra. When 
covered in the month of March with its immense 
quantities of orange-coloured blossoms, this 
tree is a most splendid object and would be 
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highly ornamental in compounds ; the wood 1s fine 
grained and valuable, having a scent like the 
walnut leaf.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 209. 
(776) BIGNONIA XYLOCARPA. 
Vadencoorni marum, TAN, 

A large tree, wood brownish yellow, rather 
close grained, employed for cabinet-making, takes 
a good polish in turning. | 

(777) BILIMBI. 

Bilimbi, is the Malayan name of the acid fruit 
Averrhoa Bilimbi.— Engl. Oye. p. 458. : 

(778) BINDRABUN, or Vrindawand, signi- 
fying a grove of “ ‘Toolsee”’ trees, is a town situ- 
ated on the right bank of the river Jumna from 
over which in a beat, a most picturesque view 
may be obtained of it, presenting a panorama of 
of great beauty. The circumstance which im- 
parts most to the sacredness of Bindrabun, is 
its having been the seat of the early revels of 
Krishna, the Apollo of the Hiudoos ; Mutra 
having been his birth place. While many a 
Hindoo Anacreon courts the muses with lays 
dedicated to this youth, prominent in Hindoo 
mythology, minstrels and maids join in soft 
strains towards his praise. Bindrabun, among 
other things, is now noted for the manufacture 
of pretty toys made of a composition that may 
be mistaken for mineral. Indeed the venders 
pass them off as such, and to enhance their value, 
declare that they are brought from Jeypoor, 
where articles of this description and marble 
toys especially receive a fine finish.—Jour of 
India by French, p. 214. 

(779) BIRD LIME. 

Glu,Fr. | Vogellcim, Grr. | Pania, Ir, | Liga, Se. 

An adhesive, tenacious, vegetable product, ob- 
tained from the inner bark of the holly by bruis- 
ing, boiling in water, and fermentation. It has 
a bitter taste, and the appearance of linseed-oil. 
The substances now known in Europe under this 
name are the viscid juices of several trees. The 
most powerful of these, in Southern India, 1s 
obtained from a tree, which Mr. Lascelles calls the 
Palay, and reports that Lindley named it the 
Tsonandra acuminata. The imports into England 
is now in great part from Turkey.—7om. 

(780) BIRD FEATHERS. Bird's feathers, 
from the cranes.and king fishers, form a consider- 
able article of trade in Southern Asia. ‘The fea- 
thers of a large, green king-fisher, are exported 
from Madras, one lac at a time, to Singapore, to 
be used by the Malays, Javanese and Chinese. 
They sell there at 200 per cent profit. See 
FEATHRRS. 

(781) BIRD-N&STS. 

Indiaanische-vogelnestjes, - 
Dot. . 
Nids de Tunkin, FR. 
Indianische-vogelnester, Nidos-de-la China, Sr. 
GER. | Sarang-burung, Maxay. 
_ The Bird nests of Southern Asia are the escu- 
lent nests perhaps of several species, but certainty 
of the Iawit of the Javanese, a small ‘dark-colot- 


Ababel, Htwp. 
Nidi-di-Tunchino, It. 
Susuh, Jav. 


Yiver. 
“which 1s rec 


BIRD-NESTS. 
ed swallow, of a greenish hue on the back, 
a bluish one on the breast and no white mark. 
In Malay, the nest is called Sarangburung, of 
which our own name is a literal translation ; 
and the Javanese name, expressed by one 
word, Susuh, is equivalent to it. The swallqw 
producing the esculent nest is found all over the 
Malay and Philippine Archipelagos, on the Ma- 
labar Coast, and the Tenasserim Provinces, where- 
ever there are caves to afford it shelter and pro- 


‘tection, and these, as usual, are most frequent in 


the limestone formation. But Java and Borneo 
seem to be their chief resort. The celebrated 
caves of Karang-bolong (hollow rocks) situated 
in the province of Baglen in Java, and on the 
shore of the southern sea, may be taken as an 
example. The entrance into these caves is at the 
sea level, and at the foot of limestone rocks seve- 
ral hundred feet in height, in one place 200 per- 
pendicular feet, before coming to the first ledge. 
The mouths of the caves are about 18 fect broad 
and 30 high, while, within, they expand to 
breadths of from 60 to 114 feet, and to heights of 
from 420 to 480, the sea penetrating them to 
the extent of one-fourth of their length, and in 
rough weather rendering them inaccessible. ‘The 
descent of the collectors to the caves is effected 
by narrow rattan ladders, usually about 74 feet 
in length, attached at top to a stout tree. With- 
in the caves there are bamboo scaffoldings, in 
order to reach at the nests, which are detached 
from the sides by the hand, and from the root by 
hooks attached to long poles. ‘There are threc 
periods for making the collection, April, August, 
and December. The nest-gatherers are persons 
bred to their dangerous calling, and before the 
commencement of the first gathering, plays are 
acted in masks, and there is feasting on the flesh 
of buffaloes and goats to invoke the aid of the 
‘“Jady queen of the south” (Nai ratu kidul), an 
imaginary being, without whose tutelary aid the 
work of robbing the nests would not, as they 
think, prosper. After the crop has been taken, 
the caves are hermetically sealed against. human 
ingress. The whole annual gathering, which is 
effected at little cost, amounts to from 50 to 60) 
piculs yearly, or, on an average, to 7,3870lbs. This, 
which is worth at Batavia about £18,000, forms 
a convenient and unobjectionable branch of the 


‘revenue of the Netherland government, since it 
‘is paid by strangers in the indulgence of a harm- 
‘less folly. Esculent swallows’ nests are by no 


means confined, as in the instance now given, to 
the sea-coasts, for we find them in caves im the 
interior both of Java and Borneo, and no doubt 
they exist also in other islands. On. the north- 
western side of Borrieo, and not far from the 
banks of the river Baram, birds’-nest caves are 
found 140 miles from the sea by the course of the 
Thev consist of three chambers, one of 
ed to be no less than 200 fathoms 
in length. These are the property of the power- 
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ful tribe of the Kayan, and like those of Karang- 
bolong ate carefully guarded.—Cramfard, Dic. p. 
54 and 56. The nests used by the Chinese, are 
brought principally from Java and Sumatra ; 
though they are found on most of the rocky islets 
of the Indian Archipelago. ‘The nests are com- 
posed of a mucilaginous substance, but as yet 
have never been analyzed with sufficient accuracy 
to show their constituents. 1t is supposed by some 
that the Gelidium corneum enters into their 
composition, but it is more probable that they 
are formed by mucus eliminated from the sto- 
mach of the swallow. Externally, they resemble 
ill-concocted, fibrous isinglass, and are of a 
white color, inclining to red; their thickness is 
little more than that of a silver spoon, and their 
weight from a quarter to half an ounce. When 
dry, they are brittle and wrinkled; the size is 
little larger than a goose-egg. Those that are 
dry, white, and clean, are the most valuable. 
‘They are packed in bundles, with split rattans 
run through them to preserve their shape. ‘The 
quality of the nests varies according to the situa- 
tion and extent of the caves, and the time at 
which they are taken. If procured before the 
young are fledged, the nests are of the best kind ; 
if they contain eggs only, they are still valuable ; 
but if the young are in the nests or have left them, 
the whole are then nearly worthless, being dark- 
colored, streaked with blood, and intermixed 
with feathers and dirt. ‘The nests are procura- 
ble twice every year ; the best are found in deep, 
damp caves, which, if not injured, will continue to 
produce indefinitely. 1t was once thought that 
the caves near the sea-coast were the most 
productive; but some of the most profita- 
ble yet. found, are situated fifty miles in the 
interior. This fact seems to be against the opi~ 
nion that the nests are composed of. the spawn 
of fish or of biche de mar. The method of pro- 
curing these nests somewhat resembles that of 
catching birds in the Orkney isles. Some of 
the caves are so precipitous, that no one but 
those accustomed to the employment from their 
youth, can obtain the nests, ‘being only ap- 
proachable,’ says Crawfurd, ‘by a perpendicular 
descent of many hundred feet, by ladders of bam- 
boo and rattan, over a sea rolling violently against 
the rocks. When the mouth of the cave is at- 
tained, the perilous task of taking the nests must 
often be performed by torch-light, by penetrating 
into recesses of the rock, where the slightest slip 
would be instantly fatal to-the adventurers, who 
see nothing below them but the tarbulent surf 
making its way into the ehasmes of the rock. 
After they ave obtained, they are séparated from 
feathers and dirt, are carefully dried and packed, 
and are then ready for the consumer. ‘The Chi- 
nese, Who exp the erly people that purchase them 
for their owam-ake, bring them m junks to the 
_ Chinese meaket, where. they ‘conintend extrava- 
- gant prices ;-the best, on- white kind, often being 


their weight in silver. 
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worth $1800 per pecul, which is nearly twice 

The middling kind is 

worth from $1200 to $1800; and the worst, or 

those procured after fledging $150 or $200 per 
pecul; it is according to these three qualities, 

that the duty is now levied. The most part of 
the ‘best kind is sent to Peking for the use of the 
court. It appears, therefore, that this curious 
dish is only an article of expensive luxury among 
the Chinese; the Japanese do not use it at all, 
and how the former people acquired the habit of 
using it is only less Li oe their persever- 
ing init. They consider the birds’-nests as a 
great stimulant and tonic, but its best quality, 
perhaps, is its being perfectly harmless or useful 
in so far as it resembles gelatine. The labor be- 
stowed to render it fit for the table is enormous ; 

every feather, stick, or impurity of any kind 1s 
carefully removed; and then, after undergoing 
many washings and preparations, it is stewed 
into a soft, mucilaginous jelly. The sale of birds’- 
nests is a monopoly with all the governments in 
whose dominions it is found. It is estimated by 
Crawfurd that about 243,000 pounds, at value 
of $1,263,570, are annually sent away from the 
Archipelago, most of which is brought to China. 
Java alone sends about 27,000 Ibs. ; mostly of 
the first quality, estimated at $69,000. The 
most of the trade heretofore has been in the 
hands of the Chinese and Portuguese, and foreign 
merchants have had but little to do with it; no 
account of the amount or value of the importa- 
tion can therefore be ascertained. ‘This is the 
reason why the estimated importation is placed 
so low in the Tabular Statement, as it is perhaps 
not one half of the amount brought to China.— 
Morrison, 143. A few birds’ nests of the esculent 
swallow are to be got from a rocky island about 
20 miles South of Tellicherry, named Sacrifice 
Rock. Small quantities are occasionally brought 
to Bombay from the Malabar Coast, which are 
re-exported to China. Strange as it may seem 
that a taste for birds’ nests should exist among 
any people, yet so strong is this taste in China, 
that the trade in birds’ nests forms a very lucra- 
tive and extensive branch of commerce. Bur- 
nett, in his ‘ Outlines of Botany,’ observes, “ It 
has been estimated that 242,400 Ibs. of birds’ 
nests, worth in China £234,290 and upwards, 
are annually exported from the Indian Archipe- 
lago.” The only preparation the birds’ nests un- 
dergo is that of simple drying without direct ex~ 
posure to the sun; after which they are packed 
in small boxes. They are assorted for the Chi- 
nese market into three kinds, according to their 


qualities, and the common price for birds’ nests 
of the first sort at Canton is no less than 38,500 


dollars the pecul, or £5 188. 13d. per lb; for 


‘the seeond, 2,800 Spanish dollars the pecul, and 
for the third 160. The Edible-nest swallows, 
or swiftlets, are sO numerous in the limestone 


caves on the islets and islands on the Tavoy 
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coast, that the “Government revenue from the 
bird-nest farm in 1847 was nearly eleven thous- 
and rupees; but in 1849, it was more than four 
thousand rupees less. At Mergui they are not 
so numerous. ‘The nests, which are taken before 
the bird lays its eggs, sell in China for about 
forty-five rupees the pound. In relation to the 
identification of the species, Mr, Blyth says: 
“ As regards the Mirundo esculenta of Linneeus, 
there is no reason to suppose that this, as de- 
scribed, with yellow irrides and white-tipped tuil, 
has any prototype in nature : the latter would be 
an anomaly throughout the Cypselidie, but inay 
refer perhaps to the white tail-markings of some 
real hirundo, erroneously supposed to be the con- 
structer of the edible nests. Dr. Horsfield gives 
the species termed awet by the Javanese as Hi- 
rundo escrlenta, Osbeck stating that the speci- 
mens which he examined in Java, and those 
which he took to England, ditfer from Latham’s 
description in being uniformly of a blackish co- 
lour, without a white extremity to the rectrices. 
Another species, the linchi of the Javanese, he 
vives as J. fuciphaga, 
“its nest. is constructed of mosses and lichens, 
‘connected with the same gelatinous substance 
which composes the edible nest of the preceding 
species.’ In the Journal of the Indian Archipe- 
lazo, the same two species are distinguished by 
the naines dazet and dintye, and the uest of the 
Jatter ig described to be without the least value. 
And, it is added: ‘the residence of these swal- 
lows, or swiftlets, termed /intye, in the caves, con- 
tributes greatly to the injury of the holes, for 
which reason they are destroyed as much as pos- 
sible at each gathering. The nests which they make 
are constructed of grass-stalks. They are, however, 
‘of the same form, and are as artfully made as the 
others.’ ‘Heer Hooyman likewise states, that 
besides the Jawet, other species resort to the 
sume caverns, Which are named momomo, boerong- 
itam, boerong-zoekoe, and lintje. ° These,’ he 
adds, ‘are very similar to each other, excepting 
the second, which has the head larger ; and the 
feathers of all are ertirely black. The nests 
which they construct are black and friable, com- 
posed of a light down,’ (agglutinated ")—* An 
opinion prevails that the presence of these birds 
js injurious to the caverns, on which account 
they are driven away as much as possible.’ 
‘Another writer in the same volume of the Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap, mentions the momos or 
boerongitam (thus bringing together M. Hooy- 
‘man’s first two species,) as a large kind with 
plumed tarsi, indicating thus a true cypselus, 
which is probably the constructer of the nests 
assigned by Dr. Horsfield and others to the 
‘linchi. Assuredly, however, the Cotlocalia fuct- 
phaga, Hirundo fuciphaga, (Thunberg,) linchi 
or lintye of the Javanese, identical upon com- 
parison with Javanese specimens, would ap- 
‘pear to be the sole producer of the nwmerous 
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nests gathered on the rocky coasts of the Bay of 
Bengal: and the often quoted notice by Sir G- 
Staunton, in his account of the Earl of Macart- 
ney’s Embassy to China, must refer either to 
C. fuciphaga, or to an entirely new species, 
which is hardly to be supposed in the locality. 
For, he remarks: ‘ the birds which build these 
nests are small grey swallows, wzéh bellies of a 
dirty white. The white belly is characteristic 
of C. fuciphaga; and this particular species oc- 
curs abundantly on parts of the coast of the 
Malayan Peninsula, in the Nicobar Islands, and 
the Mergui Archipelago, and so high as on cer- 
tain rocky islets off the southern portion of the 
coast of Arracan, where the nests are annually 
gathered and exported to China. From all this 
range of coast we have seen no other species 
than fuciphaga, nor does it appear that any other 
has been observed; and we have examined a 
multitude both of the adults and of young taken 
from the nests, collected in the Nicobars and pre- 
served in spirit, all of which were of the same 
species. Still, what appears to be C. wi/ifica in- 


Thunberg stating that | habits the mountains far in the interior of India, 


though hitherto unobserved upon the coasts ; and 
it is worthy of notice that C. fuctphaga does not 
appear to have been hitherto remarked inland 
in this country.” It may be here added that 
C. fuciphaga is constantly seen inland in these 
Provinces. The Karens m the valley of the Te- 
nasserim inthe latitude of 'Tavoy, are well ac- 
quainted with the bird, and they say it crosses 
the mountains to and from the interior every 
year. That it is the same species there can be 
no doubt, for the Karen name of the bird 1s “ the 
white swallow,” from its white belly.— Mason. 

(782) BIRD OF PARADISE, Ene. Bu- 
rung-devota, Matay. lit. birds of the Gods. 
Manuk-dervata, Jav. With no family of birds 
has fiction been more busy than with the 
Birds of Paradise. The high value set upon 
them awakened the cupidity and the fraud of 
the Chinese, who made up from parrots, para- 
keets, and others, artificial Birds of Paradise, 
Ornithologists seem to agree in placing these 
birds either among the crows (Corvide) or in 
their immediate neighbourhood ; and this, from 
the form of their beak and legs, and from their 
habits, to which we shall presently allude, ap- 
pears to be their proper place. 

(183) Parotia sexsetacea, the Siflet. This is 
the Paradisea aurea of Gmelin. 

(184) Lophorina superba. The superb, is the 
Paradisea superba of Latham. 

(785) Concinnurus. Of this genus, the Cin- 
cinnurus regius is the Paradisea regia of Linnteus 
and King-Bird of Paradise of Petiver, who has 
this note—" Brought from the Molucca Islands, 
and rarely to be seen here but in the cabinets of 
the most curious, a8 with Dr. Sloan, and in the 
repository of the Royal Society,” and Le Manu- 


code of Buffon, is given as an example. 
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(786) Paradisea magnifica of Latham, the P. 
apoda of Linnzeus, is perhaps the most elegant 
of all these birds; is that which is best known 
and most often seen. It is the great Hmerald, Le 
grand Emeraude, of the French. “ The Birds of 
Paradise, says M. Lesson, or at least the Emerald, 
the only species concerning which we possess au- 
thentic intelligence, live in troops in the vast forests 
of the country of the Papuans, a group of islands 
situated under the equator, and which is compos- 
ed of the Islands Arou, Wagiou, and the great 
Island called New Guinea. ‘They are birds of 
passage, changing their quarters according to 
the monsoons. The females congregate in troops, 
assemble upon the tops of the highest trees in 
{he forests, and all cry together to call the males. 
These last are always alone in the midst of some 
fifteen females, which compose their seraglio, af- 
ter the manner of the gallinaceous birds.” In 
order to shoot Birds of Paradise, travellers who 
visit New Guinea should remember that it 1s 
necessary to leave the ship early in the morning, 
to arrive at the foot of a teak-tree or fig-tree, 
which these birds frequent for the sake of their 
fruit—(our stay was from the 26th of July to the 
9th of August)—before half-past four, and to re- 
main motionless till some of the males, urged 
by hunger, light upon the branches within range. 
It. is indispensably requisite to have a gun which 
will carry very far with effect, and that the 
grains of shot should be large ; for it 1s very dif- 
ficult to killan Emerald outright, and if he be 
only wounded it is very seldom that he is not 
lost in thickets so dense that there is no finding 
the way without a compass. ‘ The little Kme- 
rald Paradise-Bird feeds, without doubt, on 
many substances, in a state of liberty. I can 
affirm that it lives on the seeds of the teak-tree, 
and on a fruit called Amihou, of a rosy white, 


er of supporting themselves in the air, through 
journies of several hundreds of miles, in their 
annual migrations. Birds appear to have been ob- 
jects of interest from the earliest periods. In 
comparatively later times we find them mingling 
in the superstitions of Greece and Rome, as 
they still do with those of the people of Southern 
Asia, and it is evident that. their history and 


habits were familiar not only to the Grecian 


husbandman and the augur, but to the great mass 
of the people. Without such a familiarity on the 
part of the Athenians, Aristophanes would hard- 
ly have ventured on introducing his audience to 
Negedraxoxnuvia (see his play entitled “ Opy:des,” 
‘The Birds’); nor would other poets, Grecia 
and Roman, so often have referred to these ant- 
mals as well-known harbingers of certain times 
and seasons.——ig. Cyc. p. 460. The Birds of 
Eastern and Southern Asia have been described 
by several naturalists. In 1831, a Catalogue of 
birds collected on the banks of the Ganves and 
the Vindhian range of mountains by Major Frank- 
lin, was published in that useful compendium, 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don. ‘This comprised 156 species, of which more 
than 20 were described for the first time, many 
of them very common birds, as Otus bengalen- 
sis, Thimalia chatarea, Alauda gulgula, Mirafra 
phenicura, ec. §c. Notwithstanding the difference 
of latitude in which these were collected, there 
are only 6 or 7 which Dr. Jerdon has not 
since met with in Southern India, which shews 
the very great similarity of the ornithology of 
India throughout. In 1882, a catalogue of birds 
collected by Colonel Sykes in the Bombay presi- 
dency, was published in the same work as the 
last. In this are enumerated 226 species, of 
which above 40 are described for the first time, 
many of them common and abundant birds. ‘This 


insipid and mucilaginous, of the size of a small | catalogue was undoubtedly the most valuable ac- 
- a, e e : ‘s i ee 
Kuropean fig, and which belongs to a tree of the | count of the birds of India published, and con- 
iy? . 393 \ . ‘ 3 ‘“ e ° oo 
genus Hicus.’—Hngl. Cyc. page 474 to 478. | tains descriptions, with many highly interesting 
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Aves, LATIN, 

Opvides, GREEK, 

Parindah, Pers. Chooree, Dux, 

‘Teer: Moorgh, ARABIC. Chiria, Hind. 

It is from the Greek name that we derive the 
term Ornithology. Birds are a class of Vertebra- 
ted, Oviparous, Feathered Bipeds, generally 
formed for flight. We say generally, because, 
though their mechanism is, in its most perfect 
development, designed for enabling them to sup- 
port their bodies in the air and to make progress 
m that medium, it is also calculated for motion 
on the ground and for perching on trees. Some 
families of Birds indeed, are framed entirely for 
moving .on the ground, and others for that mo- 
lon and for making their way both on the sur- 
‘face of the water and even.for a short period be- 
vlow it, without the power in ‘either case of rais- 
ing themselves into the air ; others have the pow- 


Patchi also Coorvi, Tam. 
Vitta, Ten, 


many of the species. Of those enumerated by Co- 
lonel Sykes there are about 9 or 10 which Dr. 


| Jerdon, when writing in 1839, had not observed, 


most of which are probably peculiar to the 
more northern portion of the range of ghauts 
and neighbouring table-land. In that year, 
Dr. Jerdon published a catalogue of the Birds 
of the Peninsula of India, arranged accord- 
ing to the modern system of classifieation ; 
with brief notes on their habits and geographical 
distribution, and descriptions of new, doubtful, 
and imperfectly described species. The total 
number of this catalocue was nearly 590: 
which, however, included of 10 of Colonel Sykes,’ 
and nearly as many more observed by Mr. Walter 
Elliot, of the Madras Civil Service, who placed 
valuable notes on birds procured by him at Mr. 
Jerdon’s disposal ; by which, in addition to the 
new species added, this naturalist was enabled to 
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elucidate several doubtful points, to add some 


interesting information on various birds, aad 
to give the correct native names of most of the 


species. Subsequent to this, Dr, Jerdon published 
a series of supplements to his 
correcting some points and adding others ; and 
those were followed by a paper from the pen of 
Lord Arthur Hay. Mr. B. Hodgson of Ne- 
paul, furnished a large amount of valuable in- 
formation on the ornithology of the Himmala- 


ya; Captain Tickell of the Bengal army has 
“Iso contributed largely to our stock of knowledge | 
regarding the ornithology of Central India. 
The birds of the Tenasserim provinces have been | 
largely described by the Reverend Mr. Mason, ' 
Ceylon by Dr. Kelaart, but the : 


and those of 
most important writings have been a continued 
series of valuable articles from Mr. Blyth, 
who is the most constant in his pursuit of 
science, as he is the ablest naturalist in Southern 
Asia. It is to him, doubtless, that we are 
indebted for the recent valuable article in the 
65th No. of the Calcutta Review, where it 1s 
remarked that “there are few persons, other 
than professed zoologists, who have an idea of 
the extent to which the feathered inhabitants of 
the British islands are found in Southern Asia, 
identically the same in species. In general, so 
limited are the opportunities which an ordinary 
Indian life allows for field observation, that the 
only familiar reminiscence of home which an Ku- 
ropean sojourner in the plains of India will recall 
to mind, among the feathered tribes of this coun- 
try, is afforded by the pretty, little, clean-looking, 
sprightly Water Wagtail, usually the first and 
most welcome harbinger of the coming cold 
weather, and remaining with us so abundantly 
whilst it continues. ‘This bird, and the harsh 
chattering of a very common kind of Shrike (La- 
mins superciliosus) In our gardens, are regularly 
the earliest intimations that most of us receive 
of the coming change of season; but a Snipe 
(Gallinago stenura) precedes them, which, though 
few sportsmen discriminate it from the common 
British Snipe, which makes its appearance some- 
what later, is nevertheless a different bird, at 
once distinguished by having a set of curious 
pin-feathers on each side of its tail, whereas the 
British Snipe, which is equally abundant with us 
has a broad fan-shaped tail, as unlike that of the 
other as can well be. The pin-tailed isthe com- 
mon Snipe of the Malay countries ; and is un- 
known in Enrope, excepting as an exceedingly rare 
straggler from its proper habitat the east. But 
‘the Snipe is unobserved save by the many who 
delight in exercising their skill in shooting it, or 


who wonder to-see it so soon in the provision- 


bazar; and our little picbald friend the Water 
‘Wagtail, in its:season, and the common Sparrow, 
at all seasons, . 


en eneder amnversed in the study af ornitholoev : 


catalogue of Birds, 





-ers has now very nearly 





so abundant as to be overlooked 
-and forgotten, are probably ell that the Europe- 


will be able to recall to mind, as yielding associ 
ations of home ; unless, perchance, he may also 
recollect the common sinall Kingfisher of this 
country, which differs from the British bird only 
in its more diminutive size. We have some- 
where read of the delight expressed by one wo 
had been many yeare in India, at seeing, upon : is 
return to his native land, the Sky Lark rise from 
the sod at his feet,and mount higher,and still high- 
er, till reduced 40. a mere speck im the heavens, 
or utterly lost to view, all the while making the 
air ring with its music. Had he ventured forth 
‘ato the fields of any part.of India, he would 
have seen and heard the very same ; although 
the species (Alauda malabarica) is different, and 
may be somewhat mfertor to the European Sky 
Lark in song, so far at least as regards variety 
“1, the notes; but there is really very little dif- 
ference, so little that the two ‘birds could assured- 
ly not be distinguished by the voice alone, nor 
by the mode of flight. Examined, the common 
Indian Lark may be described as resembling the 
European Wood Lark in size and shape, with 
the plumage of the Sky Lark. ‘It may, indeed, 
be remarked that even the Pied Wagtails of India 
(Motacilla luzoniensis and M. dukhunensis) are 


specifically different from those of Europe (A/. 
alba and M. Yarreilit), however similar m_ ap- 


pearance and habits ; but the Grey Wagtail of 
Britain (Calobates sulphurea) 1s identically the 
same in India.and Java, and aspecimen has been 
seen ina collection from Australia. ‘This delicatc 
little bird, so clean and bright in its appearance, 
is of very general diffusion over Southern Asia du- 
ring the cold season, being indeed much commoner 
than.in Britain. ‘The most abundant Lark, how- 
ever, on the plains of Upper India and table land 
of the Peninsula, is the Chandul or Crested Lark, 
(Galerida cristata), which 13 also 2a uropean 
species, though of rare occurrence in Britain ; and 
the song of this bird, also, its mode of delivery of 
it in the -air, is not very unlike that of the Sky 
Lark, although it does not soar to s0 lofty an al- 
titude. The community of species among the 
birds inhabiting or visiting India and the British 
‘slands is most remarkable among the diurnal 
birds of prey,.and, as might be expected, among 
the wading and swimming tribes ; but as these 
are mostly rare in Britain, .and do not fall much 
under common observation, their presenoe in In- 
dia fails to convey any sort of reminiscence of 
home. The relentless persecution by gamekeep- 
extirpated, asa perma- 
nent inhabitant of Britain, that fine handsome 
bird, the common European Kite (AMilows:regalis) ; 
though, were it.as numerons in England now 3s 


an the days of the Tudors, the ‘Scavenger Kates 
of India (M. Govinda) might help to yomind the 
British exile in this country of 
-in the west. But whatever may 


bas distant home 
be:the .amount.of 
‘British species of birds setually obtained, in Low- 


er Bengal for instance,there is nought in.the ensem- 
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ile of the various birds under daily observation in 


Ikastern and Southern Asia, to remind us of the 


present familiar ornithology of Great Britain. In 
Bengal, the newly-arrived observer from that re- 
ion Will particularly be struck with the nuinber of 
birds of large size which he sees everywhere, even 
in the most. densely populated ueighbourhoods ; 
flocks of Vultures, huge ‘ Adjutants’ in their 
season, swarms of Kites in their season too, for 
they disappear during the rains,—and all three 
soaring and circling high in air as commonly as 
“ut rest, —Brahimini Kites, various other birds of 
prey, among which four kinds of fishing Eagle, 
including the British Osprey, are not uncoin- 
mon,—- water-fowl in profusion in all suitable lo- 
calities, Herons especially of various kinds very 
abundant,-—several sorts of Kingfisher, mostly of 
bright hues, the common Indian Koller, also a 
bird of great beauty, and the little bright green 
Bee-eater (Merops ciridts) conspicuous every where, 
-~the connmon Crow of India, of unwonted fami- 
Jiarity, impudence, and matchless audacity,—the 
different Mainas remarkable for thei tameness, 
the Drongos or ‘ Kine Crows,’ the Sot-bhais (or 
‘seven. brothers’ )with their discordant chattermg, 
two sorts of melodiously chirruping Bulbuls, the 
brizht vellow ‘ Mango-bird’ or Black-headed 
Oriole, the pretty pied Dhyali, the only tolerably 
common svlvan songster worthy of notice, the bril- 
liant tiny Honey-suekers ; also with musical vol- 
ces, the lively and loud Golden-backed Wood- 
pecker, and two monotonously toned species of 
Barbet, the pleasingly coloured Rufous ‘Tree-mag- 
pie (Dendrocitta rufa), the noisy koel, remarkable 
for the dissimilarity of the sexes, and for parasi- 
fieally laying in the Crows’ nests, the Crested 
Cuckoos (Ocylophus) during the rainy season (pa- 
rasitical upon the Sat-bhais), with other cueudene 
birds, especially the Coucol or ‘ Crow-Pheasant,’ 
another noisy and conspicuous bird wherever there 
Is alittle jungle ; and last, but not least charac- 
terestic, in this most summary presentment of the 
birds commonly observed in Lower Bengal, the 
harmonious cooing of two or more kinds of 
Dove, soothing to repose and quiet, and the loud 
screaming of flocks of swift-flving green Parakeets, 
with sundry other types all strange to the new- 
comer. While he misses the familiar types of 
home, the various Thrushes, Finches, ‘Titinice, &c., 
which are feebly or not at all represented in the 
ordinary observed ornithology of this part of the 
world: the bright little Jora may perhaps seem 
to represent the ‘Titmice, and the tiny ‘ Tailor- 
bird the Wren; while the northern forms of 
Finches are replaced by the Bayas or ‘Weaver- 
birds with their curious pensile nests and the 
diminutive thick-billed Munias: but he will be 
much struck with the prevailing silence of the 
., Jungle, and the paucity of small birds even in the 
_ cold season, so different from the woods and mar- 
dens and hedge-rows of: Britain, teeming with 
_ Small feathered inhabitants, among which are 


so many pleasing songsters of all degrees of 
merit: of the swallows, occasionally and some- 
what locally, afew of the Jdirundo rustica, may 
be seen chiefly over water, and young birds of 
the past scason ; and along the river-banks, where 
high enough, the small Indian Bank Mar- 
tin (H. sinensis) will occur abundantly ; but the 
Swallows are replaced by two non-migratory 
Swifts, the common House Swilt (Cypselas affinis) 
and the little Palm Swift (C. dadasiensis). Let 
him travel, and wherever the telegraph-wires ex- 
tend he will see the Roller and the ‘ King Crow’ 
habitually perching on them, to watch for their 
insect prey : the former displaying his gaily paint- 
ed wings to advantage, as he ~whisks and flutters 
about, regardless of the fiercest sun ; and he will 
soon make acquaintance with the small white 
Vulturine bird, Neophron percnopterus, the ‘ Ra- 
chamah’ or ‘Vharaoh’s chicken,’ introduced as 
British, because a single pair has been known to 
stray so far beyond its ordinary haunts. Of the 
smaller British land-birds only few occur, and 
these are mostly rarities in the west; but the 
Wryneck is not uncommon, though little observ- 
ed, and the European Cuckoo will now and then 
turn up, more frequently in the barred plumage 
of immaturity ; the Hoopoe, too, is common, but 
is much too rare in England to awaken a remin- 
iscence, and so with others. Of course we al- 
lude to the cold season, and to birds in their 
winter quarters. Among the Hawks, the kestrel 
will occasionally be observed in extraordinary 
abundance ; and Harriers (Circus) are often seen 
beating over the open ground; but the small 
waders are particularly common in all suitable 
places, including most of those found in Britain, 
in greater or less abundance. It. would be tire- 
some to particularize further. But wonderful is 
the number of fishers, and vast indeed must be 
the consumption of their finny prey. Otters 
(Lutra nair) among the mammalia, but no Seals ; 
and of birds, sundry fishing Kagles, and a great 
bare-legged fishing Owl, with various kaingtish- 
ergs in abundance, numerous kinds of Heron in 
surprising numbers, Pelicans, Darters (Plotus), 
Pygmy Cormorants, and Grrebes or ‘ Dabchicks ;’ 
hesides Giulfs, Lerns, and rarely Skimmers (A/yn- 
chops). Crualls, however, are less numerous than 
in Britain; and we have met with three species 
only, the conmon British Lars ridibundus and 
a nearly aftined species, with the fine L. tethydetus 
chictly towards the mouths of the Gangetic 
rivers. Over the salt-water lake near Calcutta, 
we have seen a very uniformly scattered flight 
of the great White Kgret, so prized at home, as 
far as the eye could reach in every direction, all 
pursuing one course: to some favorite fishing - 
vround, and flying just above the reach of gun- 
shot. The (iull-billed Tern is there one of the 
common birds, and the Whiskered Tern (Hydro- 
chetidon ieucopariea), replacing the Black Tern of 


‘the Kentisa marshes; and the Peregrine Falcon 


~s as 1? 
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may not unfrequently be seen, well meviting the | unerring instinct, the carnivorous birds, as_ the 
name of ‘Duck Hawk’ bestowed on it in North | rains approach, withdraw themselves: from a 
America : also great flocks of Longshanks (Him- | climate unsuitable to the habits of their young, 
anéopus) wailing and seeking their subsistence in | betaking themselves to the comparatively dry air 
the expanse of shallow water. And yet we may | of the Dukhun, where they nestle and_ bring 
pass for hours along the reed-fringed nuliahs or | forth in comfort, and find food and shelter fo~ 
water-courses in the immediate vicinity, and | their little ones. The scenes connected with 
scarcely see a living thing or hear a sound in] this, which follow the conclusion of the rains, 
those watery solitudes ; but the muddy banks are | are curious enough. While the Mahomedans 
honeyeombed with the footsteps of wild Pigs of | bury, and the Hindus burn their dead, the Par- 
all sizes, and various allide are swarming | sees expose their dead in large cylindrical 
around, as the numbers of them captured in trap- | roofless strnetures, called TOWERS OF SILENCE, 
cages abundantly testify. No sign whatever| where birds of prey at ‘all times find an 
of the proximity of the great emporium of the | abundant repast. ‘Their family “eares and anxie- 
east, within an hour’s distance or less of its | ties over for the season, the carrion-birds, which 
outskirts im a rade canoe; and human in- | had left in May for the Dukhun, return in 4 
habitants, fowlers and fishermen or both com- | ber to Bombay, and make at once for the “ual 
hined, who have never scen Calcutta in their | scenes of their festivities, now stored wv! 
lives, and actually know not that they ave | three months’ supply of untasted food. As Nhey 
living under the British Government ! These men | appear in clouds approaching from the mainland, 
bring their captured produce to certain ehats, | the Crows, unwilling that their dominions 
aud there sell to other people whose business it | shonld be invaded, hasten in flocks to mect 
is to re-sell to the provision-bazar dealers. Of a| them, and a battle ensues in the air, loud, fierce, 
number we once questioned, a few only had ever | and noisy ; the fluttering of the wings, the scream- 
yonrneved to Calcutta, and of them but one had ing and cawing of the combatants, resounding 
scen the Government House! Passing from the | over the island, till the larger birds succeed, and 
delta of Lower Bengal, no matter in what direc- | having gained the victory are suffered hence- 
tion, a considerable replacement of species may | forth to live in peace. In Bengal, the Kites 
be observed, characteristic of the fauna of Behar | and Bramini Kites brecd chiefly in) January 
and of the plains of Upper India to the west and | and February, and disappear during the rains. 
north, and of the Burmese countries eastward : | The adult ‘ Adjutants’ make their appearance as 
but if 13 not our object to proceed to minute de- | soon as the rains set in, and becoming in fine 
tails; nor even to treat of the assemblage of | plumage towards the close of the rains, depart at 
forms in (lifferent regions of the sub-Himalayas, | that time to breed in the eastern portion of the 
where those of Europe and of W. and N, Asia pre- | Sundarbuns upon lofty trees, and along the. eas- 
vail more and more towards the N. W.: Malayan | tern coast of the Bay of Bengal upon trees and 
forms eastward, and Chinese types, and even species | rocks. Vultures are permanently resident ; and 
to a great extent, or, to express if more correctly, | the Crows propagate chiefly in March and April, 
particular sub-Himalayan genera and_ species, the | their nests being not unfrequently exposed to 
range of which extends eastward to China. Again, |the fury of the nor-westers and destroyed by 
on the highlands of the Peninsula of India, and | them altogether. As will be shewn in the se- 
still again in those of Ceylon, distinct species of | quel, a very large proportion of the feathered in- 
the northern types occur, but xo different genera. | habitants of the British islands are equally na- 
Thus the Jungle-fowl of N. India is replaced by a| tives of, or seasonal or irregular visitants to 
different species (Galins Sonneratit) inthe Penin- | Southern Asia. Not a few migratory species arc 
sila, and by a third (G. Standeyi) in Ceylon: and | common to the polar circle and to Lower Ben- 
not a few similar instances might be adduced. We gal, and even: further towards the equator, ac- 
will quote Dr. G. Bust’s highly graphic sketch of cording to season : but the individual birds may 
a curious ornithological incident observed annual- | not migrate so far north and south. ‘The Calli- 
ly in the island of Bombay. “ Two events,” he re- ope cuntschatkensis, a delicate little bird much 
marks, “ strike with surprise the ornithologist on | like a Nightingale, but with a brilhant ruby- 
the approach of the monsoon. Nearly ail the | throat, which is not rare in the vicinity of Cal- 
Kites, Hawks, Vultures, and other carrion-birds | cutta during the cold season, arrives “ early in 
disappear from the seacoast, while the Crows April, with the snowfleck, in the Lower Kolyma 
begin to build their nests and hatch their young | district” in Northern Siberia, as we are told by 
just at the season that seems most unsuit-} Von Wrangell ; that is to say, before the last of 
ble for incubation, when the eggs are often | them have left Bengal : but it is remarkable that 
shaken out, or the nests themselves are des-| this bird has never been scen in the very numer- 
troyed by the storm, and the poor birds are ex-| ous collections from the Himalaya examined hi- 
posed, in the performance .of their parental du- | therto; though another and non-migratory specie 
ties, to all the violence and inclemency of rain | of the same genus (C. pectoralis), peculiar, so far as 
and tempest. At the instigation of a sure and known, to the Himalaya, is of common occur- 
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rence in such collections. It is, however, enu- 
merated in Mr. Hodgson’s list of the birds of 
Nepal : still it seems to follow that the C. camés- 
chatkensis does not breed extensively on this side 
of the snow ; although the Bengal birds may 
not have to find their way quite so far as to 
Nenhon Siberia to pass the summer. ‘The 
Hoopoe (Upupa epops), another species common 
in Southern Asia during the cold season, and 
on the table lands at all seasons, is, to all 
appearance, a bird of fluttering and feeble 
flight ; but has repeatedly been observed, during 
the seasons of migration, at altitudes considera- 
bly above the limits of vegetation. ‘“ On the 
western side of the Landgk pass, about 16,500 
feet, I saw a Hoopoe,” writes Major Cunning- 
ham ; and at Momay (14,009 to 15,000 feet ele- 
vation), under the lofty Donkia pass in Northern 
Sikhim, Dr. J. D. Hooker observed, in the month 
of September, that ‘ birds flock to the grass 
about Momay ; Larks, Finches, Warblers, abun- 
dance of Sparrows (feeding on the Yak drop- 
pings), with occasionally the Hoopoe : waders, 
Cormorants, and wild Ducks, were sometimes 
seen in the streams, but mostjof these were mi- 
grating south.” Dr. J. D. Hooker’s sketch 
of the grand but most desolate panorama be- 
held by him from the summit of the Donkia 
Pass (18,466 feet elevation) ought to be fa- 
miliar to all readers; and he elsewhere re- 
marks that ‘no village or house is seen 
throughout the extensive area over which the 
eye roams from Bhomtso, and the general 
character of the desolate landscape was similar 
to that which I have described as seen from the 
Donkia pass. ‘The Kiang grazing with its foal 
on the sloping downs, the Hare bounding over 
the stony soil, the Antelope, the Zehir and also 
the Goa, Procapra picticaudata of \lodgson, 
scouring the sandy flats, and the Fox stealing 
along to his burrow, all are desert and ‘Tartarian 
types of the animal creation. ‘The shrill whistle 
of the Marmot alone breaks the silence of the 
scene, recalling the snows of Lapland to the 
mind ; while the Kite and Raven wheel through 
the air, with as steady a pinion as if that. eleva- 
tion possessed the same power of. resistance that 
it does at the Jevel of the sea. Still higher in 
the heavens, long black V-shaped trains of wild 
Geese cleave the air, shooting over the glacier- 
crowned top of Kinchinjhow, and winging their 
flight in one day, perhaps, from the Yaru to the 
Ganges, over 500 miles of space, and through 
#2,000 feet of elevation: one plant alone, a yel- 
low lichen (Borrera) is found at this height, and 
that only as a visitor for, Tartar-like, it migrates 
over the lofty slopes and ridges, blown about 
by the violent winds, I found a small beetle at 
the very top, probably blown up also; for it was 
a flower-feeder, and seemed benumbed with cold.” 
An enormous quantity of water-fowl,” remarks 
the same acientific traveller, Dr, Hooker, “ breed 


in Tibet, including many Indian species that mi- 
grate no further north. 
eggs for the markets of Jigatzi, Giantchi, and 
Llassa, along the banks of the Yaru river, Ram- 
choo, and Yarbru and Dachen lakes. 
other birds, the Sévas, or giant Crane of India 
(see ‘Turner’s ‘Tibet, p. 212) repairs to these 
enormous elevations to breed. 
characteristic of the tropics dwelling for months 
in such climates is a very instructive one, and 
should be borne in mind in our speculations on 
the climate supposed to be indicated by the im- 
bedded bones of birds.” 
the Sdras (Grus antigone) also breeds south of 
the Himalaya ; and that specimens too young to 
fly are occasionally brought for sale even to Cal- 


‘The natives collect their 
Amongst 


The faet of birds 


We may remark that 


cutta. Turner, describing the lake “ Ramtehoo,”’ 
remarks,—“ that it’ is frequented by great 
abundance of water-fowl, wild-geese, ducks, teal, 
and storks, which, on the approach of winter, 
take their flight to milder regions. Prodigious 
nuinbers of saurasses, the largest species of the 
crane kind, are seen here at certain seasons of 
the year, and they say, that any quantity of eggs 
may there be collected : they are found deposited 
near the banks. ‘ I had several of them given 
to me when I was at Tassisudon, during the 
rains ; they were as large as a turkey’s eee, and 
] remember being told that they came from this 
place ; but whether or not they were those of the 
Sauras, | cannot venture to pronounee.” We 
have known instances of the Séras breeding in 
captivity, when a pair was allowed the range of a 
large walled garden (protected from Jackals) con- 
taining shallow inundated enclosures for the 
growth of rice: in these the nest 1s commenced 
under water, and raised for some imchkes above 
the surface; and the eggs are two in awmber, 
abdut 32 inches long by 24 inches broad, of a 
bluish-white, with a few distantly placed rufous 
specks and blotches. ‘The nest of the European 
Crane (Grus cinerea), also a common Indian 
bird, is thus described by Major Lloyd, as ob- 
served by himself in Scandimavia. “ It usually 
breeds im extended morasses, far away from 
the haunts of men. It makes its nest, consist- 
ing of stalks of plants and the like, on a tus- 
sock, and often amongst willow aud other 
bushes. The female lays two eggs,” &c. Again, 
Major Cunningham, in his ‘ Ladak,’ &., re- 
marks that “ the water-fowl swarm ou the lakes 
and on the still waters of the Upper Indus. I 
have shot the wild Goose on the Thogp, Chanmo 
aud Chomoriri lakes at 15,000 feet ; aud Col. 
Bates and I shot three Teal on the Suraj Dal, a 
small lake at the head of the Bhaga river, at an 


elevation of upwards of 10,000 feet :” but the 
time of the year is not mentioned by this author. 
‘Those birds which are common to India and the 
polar circle appertain for the most part, as might 
be supposed, to the wading and web-footed or- 
ders ; and a few of them are of very general dis-- 
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tribution over the world, as especially the common 
Turnstone (Strepsilas interpres), which seems to 
be found on every sea-coast. ‘The Lobipes hy- 
perboreus is a little arctic bird, of rare occurrence 
even in the north of Scotland, Orkney and Shet- 
land : but a specimen was not long ago procur- 
ed near Madras, which is now in the Calcutta 
museum; and there also may be seen an ex- 
ample of the nearly related Phalaropus fulicartus, 
obtained so late in the year as May 11, 1846, 
in the Calcutta provision-bazar. ‘lhe well-known 
naturalist of the Madras Presidency, Dr. ‘I. C. 
Jerdon, obtained m Southern India a single 
example of a little Australian Plover, /fiaticula 
nigrifrons, Which figures in his catalogue asa 
supposed new species by the svnonyme J/. russata. 
The Tibetan Haven is considered as a peculiar 
species by Mr. Hodgson, an opinion to which 
the Prince of Canino seems to incline: it may be 
presumed to inhabit the lofty mountains of Butan 
to the north, but the smaller crow of Southern 
Asia is the C. splendens ; while the common black 
Crow of All India, C. culminatus, would seem to 
staud here alike for the ‘ Raven,’ the ‘ Carrion 
Crow,’ and the ‘ Rook!’ ‘The true Rook (Corvus 
frugilegus) however, is known to inhabit or 
visit the Peshdwur valley, Afghanistan, and 
Kashmir. The Rook of China and Japan is con- 
sidered a distinct species, C. pastinator of Gould ; 
and the Jackdaw (C. monedul7) accompanies it in 
those countries, while the true northern Raven 
Corvus corax is met with not only there, but also 
over a great portion of the Punjéb. In other 
parts of India the comparatively small C. cudm- 
natus is popularly known to Kuropeans as “ the 
Raven :” but the northern Raven would make a 
meal of one and not feel much the worse for it. 
Dr. Francis Buchanan Hamilton, remarking 
upon the hawking or falconry observed by hin 
in the Shdhabdd district, mentions that ‘“ the on- 
ly pursuit worth notice that he saw in several 
days’ hawking was from a large bird of prey 
named Jimach, which attacked a very strong 
Falcon as it was hovering over a bush into which 
it had driven a Partridge. ‘The ioiment the 
Falcon spied the Jimach it gave a scream, and flew 
off with the utmost velocity, while the Jimach 
equally pursued ‘hey were instantly followed 
by the whole party, foot, horse, and elephants, 
perhaps 200 persons, shouting and firing with 
all their might ; and the Falcon was saved, but 
not without severe wounds, the Jimach having 
struck her to the ground; but a horseman came 
up in time to prevent her from being devoured.” 
The Wokhab or Ukab, as it 18 also termed, is a 
small Eagle, very abundant in the plains of Up- 
per India, the Dukhun, &c., bearing many sys- 
tematic names, the earliest of which is 4guila 
fulvescens ; for it is a different bird, not quite so 
large and robust, as the 49. nevioides of Africa, 
with which it has been supposed identical. The 


—. 


marks that—‘“the Wothah is very troublesome 
in hawking, after the sun becomes hot, mistakiny 
the jesses for some kind of prev, and pounciny 
on the Falcon to seize it. He had once or twice 
nearly Jost“ Shahins’ (J’alco peregrinator) in conse- 
quence, they flying to great distances for fear 
of the Mothab,” i. e. the Jimach. The prin- 
cipal species employed jin Indian falconry 
are identical with those of Hurope ; name- 
ly, the Bawri of India, which is the Peregrme 
Falcon of the West; and the Aas of India, 
which is the Goshawk or ‘Gentil Falcon’ of 
Britain. In a curious Persian treatise on the 
subject, by the head falconer of the Mogul Fin- 
peror Akbar, the various species used are cnu- 
inerated, and may be recommised with precision ; 
among them isthe Shangar, which is clearly the 
Jer Faleon of the north; represented as extremely 
rare and valuable, taken perhaps once or twice 
only in a century, and then generally in’ the 
Punjab. The Shahin (Falco prreyrinator), ano- 
ther favorite Indian Faleon, does not mbhabit 
Europe, but is clearly the Falco ruber indicus of 
Aldrovand, rather than the small hobby-like In- 
dian species (/. @rervs), on which 'Temminck 
bestowed the nanf® KW. dldrorandi. With tive 
or six exceptions only, the whole of the Euro- 
pean diurnal birds of prey are met with in 
India, inany of them being much commoner mn 
this country ; and they are associated with mu- 
merous other species unknown in Kurope. ‘The 
sport of faleonry is widely diffused over Asia, 
evento the Malavas; but whether extending to 
China and Japan, we are unaware. Jt may fur- 
ther be noticed that the “quarry” hawked by 
Dr. Lavard’s Bedouin companions on the great 
plain of Mesopotanua, and rightly enough de- 
nominated by him a“ Bustard,” is no other 
than the Houbara (/loubara Macqueenii) of 
Sindh and Afghanistan ; being a different species 
from that of Spain and North Africa (//. 
undulata ;) and it appears that. the former has 
most unexpectedly turned up, of late vears, in 
England and Belgium, if not also in Denmark. 
The great spiny-tailed Swift of the Himalaya(.4c- 
anthylis nudipes of HWodeson) was obtained, a few 
seasons back, in Eneland. Mr. Gould identities 
this British-killed bird with his 4c. caudacuta of 
Australia, but it appears identical with the Hima- 
layan species ; upon comparing Himalayan speci- 
mens with Mr. (rould’s plate, no difference can 
be detected. ‘The great Alpine Swift (Cypselus 
melba) is common to the Himalaya, the Nil- 
giris, and high mountains of Cevlon, but the 
great. deanthylis of the Himalaya has never been 
observed in S. India, and is replaced in the Nil- 
viris, Ceylon, and also across the Bay of Ben- 
ral, (in Penang, &c.) by a distinct specics, the 
Ac. gigantea, Gold and Silver Pheasants 
are inhabitants of China; but the Golden Phea- 
sant, according to M. Temminck, inhabits not 


Hon’ble Walter Elliot, of the Madras C. S., re-' only China and Japan, but the northern parts of 
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treece, as also Georgia and the Caueasus; and and that their habits are appreciably diverse : 
‘+t has been met with even in the province of | the European species evince a marked preference 
Orenboure. M. Degland informs us, that °M. | for watery situations, and this can hardly be af- 
Gamba, French Consul at Tiflis, met with this | firmed of the Indian. Even where such situa- 
corgeous bird im numerous flocks on the spurs o#| tions abound, they come more into gardens ; 
the Caucasus, which extend towards the Caspian | moreover the song of the three Indian species i; 
sea; and that now it has gone wild and multi- | soft and melodious, devoid of the harsh babbling 
plied in some of the forests of Germany. In Sou- notes of the European Acrocephali, in common 
thern Asia, the birds familiarly known as ‘ Bul- | with most other “ aquatic warblers.” In India, 
buls’ must not be confounded with the Per- | various instances occur of closely affined Indian 
sian Bulbul, which is a species of true Nigh- | and European birds, which every ornithologist 
tingale (Luscinia), a genus very closely related | would at once pronounce to be distinct: e.g Oriolus 
to some of thesmall Thrushes of America. We | galbada and O. kundoo ; Lanius exenbitor and L. 
have no true Nightingale wild in India; but the | dakéora ; Troglodytes exropeus and Tr. sub-hima- 
‘Shama Cercotrichas macrourus, undoubtedly the | /ayanus ; Certhia faniliuris and C. himalayana, 
finest. song-bird of this part of the world, is not | Je. and not unfrequently the exact Muropean 
unfrequently designated the Indian Nightingale, | species inhabits this country, in addition to another 
2» misnomer which only Icads to confusion. It | which would otherwise be regarded as its counter- 
is common to India and the Malay countries ; | part or representative, or according to the views 
and there is a second species (C. duzowiensis) in | of some naturalists a mere local or climatal va- 
the Philippines, and a thire (CL erythropters) | riety of the same species : thus Cirens Siainsonii 
in Africa. We may remark that the Orocetes cim- (the pallidus of Sykes) is regarded by Prof. Schle- 
clochyucha is also termed Skane in the Madras | gel as a local variety of C: cizeraceus ; had he said 
Presidency. Our esteemed Indian songster 1s | $0 of C. cyanens it would be more intelligible, as 
le Merle tricolor de longue qi@gue of Levaillant | the affinity is much closer with cyaxeus ; neverthe- 
(Oiseaus a? Afrique, pl. Vit). The aera | both Swaiusonii and eieracens appear to 
(Edolins paradiseus) is popularly denominated | be common throughout Africa, as both likewise 
“the Mocking-bird” by Europeans. Several emi- | are in India, inhabiting the same districts, and 
nent naturalists persist in ignoring the very | each remaining ever true to its distinctive char- 
ereat differenees between ‘ Storks’ and ‘ Cranes,’ | acters ; while eyaneus also inhabits the vicini- 
in their appearance, habits, anatomy, modes of ‘tv of the Himalaya, together with both the 
breeding, and everything, except that both hap- others. There are precisely the same erounds 
pen to be long-legged birds. ‘They do so by | for yegarding the European Phylloscopuis 
designating the Jfurgila or ‘ Adjutant (Leptop- | érochilus and Ph. rufus as being ‘ climatal’ or 
filus argala) “the gigantic Crane.” The | ‘local’ varieties of one species ; only these birds 
three ordinary Indian Cranes (Grus antigoae, | happen to be better known, much as they resem- 
Gir, cinerea, and Gr. virgo ; the Gr. lencogeranos, | ble each other. Again, we have the true Falco 
occur rarely in the North West provinces. Now | peregrinus common in India, together with J’. 
the words Crane and Grus, and the Hindustani | peegriator, which would otherwise be regarded 
names of the three common Indian species, | as its Indian counterpart : Lypotriorchis subbuteo 
Saras, Karranch, and Kakarra, all have reference | found together with Jf. seceras ;  Hiriundo 
to the loud trumpeting of these birds, which | senses (the ordinary Indian Sand Martin,) to- 
have a curious internal conforination resembling ; gether with /. riparta; Cueulus canorus (the 
that of the ‘Trumpeter Swans ; whereas the | European Cuckoo,) as also several aftined species ; 
Storks are voiceless birds, having actually no | and so on. In some cases, a European species 
vocal museles, and can make no sound but by | may have two or more ‘representatives’ in India, 
clattering their mandibles together, which they | or vice versa. ‘Thus Nueifraga caryocatactes of 
(lo pretty loudly. Kunz indica appears to be | the pine forests of Europe and Siberia is replaced 
met with in Afghanistan and Tibet. Mr. Gould | by WV. hemispila in those of the Himalaya gene- 
describes a kind of Nuthatch to inhabit the | rally, and by 72. wadédwaculata about Kashmir ; 
Mimalayan masses towards Kashmir, but the | Parus major by P. monticolus and P. cinereus, 
bird in question is unknown in Central India | if not also P. xwchalis (in addition to ednereus) in 
properly so designated. The Acrocephalus arundi- | 3. India; Lceus major by P. Aimalayanus and 
naceus (Sylvia turdoides of Temminck), and the | P. darjellensis ; dccentor alpinus by A. nipa- 
Acr, sulicarius (S. arundinacea of emminck), | leusis and. variegatus - while, on the other hand, 
and also the three common British species of | Lantus lahtora in India is represented both by 
Phylloscopus, have been noted by different authors | L. excubitor and L. meridionalis in Vurope ; Sitta 
#8 oecurring in India; but however nearly the | cinnamoventris by S..europea and S. cesia, Sc. 
three Indian species of crocephalus may resem- | Some ornithologists regard the Passer domesticus, 
ble their Kuropean compeers on a superficial | P. italia (vel cisaipinus), and P. salicarius (vel 
view, it will be found, on minute - examination | Aespaniolensis,) of Europe, as being local varieties 
that they have a somewhat «different form of wing; ! merely of the same: vet they hold true to their 
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distinctive differences of coloring, wheresoever 
found ; and examples of the last-named race from 
Afghanistan and the extreme N. W. of India dif- 
fer in no appreciable respect from Algerian speci- 


mens with which we have compared them : more- | 


over, this race is of far more gregarious habits 
even than Passer domesticus ; a tact noticed of it 
alike in N. Africa and in Kohat. For the Bawri 
or Peregrine Falcon of India, Mr. Gould adopts 
Latham’s name F. calidus, thereby implying a dis- 
tinction from true peregrinus. It may be doubted 
exceedingly if any one difference could be detected. 
It is true, that many highly approximate races 
(considered, therefore, as species) do maintain 
their distinctness, even in the same region and 
vicinity ; as Malco peregrinus and F. peregrinator, 
Hypotriorchis subbuteo and H. severus, Circus cya- 
neus and C. Stoainsonti in India. Coracias ben- 
galensis of all India meets, in the Punjab, &c., 
the European C. garrula; and we are unaware 
that it interbreeds with it: but in Asam, 
Sylhet, Tippera, and, more rarely, Lower Bengal, 
it co-exists with the C. affinis, specimens of which 
from the Burmese countries are ever true to their 
proper coloration, as those of ©. bengalensis are 
from Upper and S. India; but we have seen 
every conceivable gradation or transition from 
one type of colouring to the other, in examples 
from the territories where the two races meet : So 
also with the Z'rerun phenicopterus of Upper In- 
dia and the 7'r. chlorigaster of S. India and 
Ceylon, which blend in Lower Bengal ; and Gal- 
lophasis albocristatus of the W. Himalaya and G. 
mnelunotus of Sikhim, which produce an inter- 
inediate race in Nepal; and G. Cuvieri of Asam 
and Sylhet, aud G. lineatus of Burma, which in- 
terbreed in Arakan, &e., so that every possible 
transition from one to the other can be traced, as 
demonstrated by a fine series of preserved speci- 
mens in the museum of the Asiatic Society m 
Calcutta. If inhabiting widely separated regions, 
the (assumed) distinctness of such races would be 
at once granted ; as with Phasianus colchicus and 
the Chinese Pd. torquatus, which readily intermix 
and blend, wherever the latter has been mtroduc- 
ed in Europe. How, therefore, with Garrulus 
glandarius and G. japonicus 2? Turdus viscivorus 
of Europe and the so called 7. Hodgsont of the 
west Himalaya? Palumbes torquatus and P. 
cusiotis of the same regions respectively ? These 
would probably soon blend move or less 
completely ; whereas such races as. those of the 
Crossbills, the Bauri and Shahin Falcons of 
India, the British Phylloscopus trochilus and 
Ph. rufus, and the different European Spar- 
rows, Maintain themselves persistently distinct ; 
and this while the common Sparrow of India 
would probably blend with the British Sparrow 
(though considered distinct by some), if an 
opportunity should occur of its doing so. 


The names, synonyms and localities of most 
of the Birds of these countries, are given in Mr. 
Blyth’s catalogue, and are as follows : 


Class AVES, Order I. SCANSORES. Fam. 
PSITTACIDA. Subfam. CACA'TUIN 4s. 
(Cockatoos). , 


Genus CALYPTORHYNCHUS, Vigors and 
Horsfield. 7 


(787) C. galeatun (Gould's B. A,Vol. V. pl. 
14.) : 


Syn. Psittacus galeatus, Latham. \ 
Callocephalon australe, Lesson, S 


Inhabits S. Australia; Islands in Bass's 
Straits; V. D. Land. 


GENUS CACATUA, Brisson. 


(788) C. moluccensis (Lear’s Psittacida, pl. 2.) 


Syn. Psittacus moluccensis. Gmelin. 
ls. rosacens, Lathain. 
Cacatua rubrocristata, Brisson. 
C. erythrolophus, Lesson. 


Inhabits the Moluccas. 
(789) C. cristata (Daubenton’s Pl. ful. 263). 


Syw. Psittacus cristatus, L._ 
Cacatua leucolophos, Lesson. 


Inhabits the Philippines. 


(790) GC. galerita (Lear’s Psittacida, pl, 3 ; 
Gould’s B. 4. Vol. V, pl. 1.) 


Syn. Psittacns galeritus Latham. 
Cacatua chrysolophus, Lesson. 


Inhabits (with local variation) N. Guinea, 
Australia, and V. D. Land. 


(791) C. sulphurea (Lear’s Psitiacide, pl. 4). 


Syn. Psittacus sulphurens, Gmelin. 
Cacatua luteocristata, Brisson. 


Inhabits Timor, «c. 
Subfam. PSITTACIN.1 (Parrots). 
Genus CORACOPSIS, Wagler. 
(792) C. nigra (Edwards, pl. 5.) 


Syn. Vsittacus niger, L. 
Inhabits Madagascar. 


Genus TANYGNATHUS, Wagler. 


(793) Z'. macrorhyuchos (Daubenton’s PP. 


Ent. 73). 
Syn. Psittaeus macrorhynchos, Gmelin (the male). 
Ps. sumatranus, Raffles (the female). 


Vs. pileatus, Scopoli | 
Fs, marginatus, Gmelin }Young male P 
Kiki, Sumatra (Rufties). 


Inhabits Sumatra ? Celebes ; N. Guinea. 


(794) ZT. malaccensis (Swainson’s Iu. Orz., 
lat series, pl. 254). ie oe : | 


SxN. Paittacus mataccensis, Latham (nec 
‘Tana, Malayan. . 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra, 


Gmelin). 
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Tenus PALAZORNIS, Vigors. 
(795) P. alexandri (dwards, pl. 292; Nat. 
Libr., Psitlacida, pl. 2.) 
Syn, Psittacus Alexandri, L. 
Ps, cupatria, A . ithe female. 
Psittaen ginginiana, Brisson. §. 
. I'sittacus guinnecnsis, Scopoli (nec guiueensis, 
Ginelin). ; 
Ps. Sonneratii, Gmelin. ese 
Palcornis nipalensis, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 177. 
Chandana (sandal-wood coloured, alluding to 
the vellowish tinge of the under-parts and upper 
portion of the back), Beng.: Aaran suga and 
Kararia of Nepal (lodgson) : Ztace Totah (Royal 
Parrakeet), Wind. (Jerdon): Kyat Phoungkha ? 
Arracan. Inhabits the Hilly regions of all India 
Proper, from the sub-Himalayas to Ceylon inelu- 
sive: Assam; Svlhet ; Arracan ; Tenasscrim. 


(796) P. lorquatus (Daubenton’s Pl. Hul. 
551). 


Syn. Psittaca torquata, Brisson. 
Vsittrens Alexandri, var. B., Latham. 
Vs, cubicularis, Hasselquist. 
V's. doeilis, Vieillot. 
Var, Sulphur Parrakeet, Shaw. 
Tiya, or Teeah (imitative of voice), Hind. : 


Faridi, and Fariadi (Plaintive), Bengal. Tai 
suga (the first or specific name imitative of cry), 


Nepal (Hodgson). Zooeeah Totah, 8. India (Jer- 
don). oté bangdli, Punjab. Ayat-ta-ma, Ar- 


racan. Inhabits the Hilly regions of all. India 
Proper, Assam, Sylhet, Arracan, Tenasserim. It 
occurs also in open jungle, in the Bengal Sun- 
darbans. ‘To the westward, leaving the alluvial 
soil, it seems entirely to take the place of ?. tor- 
guatus, which abounds throughout the Ganges 
delta. 


(801) P. Malaccensis (Daubenton’s Pl. Kul. 
887; Levaillant, pl. 72; Nat. Libr. Psittacide. 
pl. 3). 

Syyx. Psittacus malaccensis, Gmelin (nee Latham). 
Ps. erubeseens, Shaw. 
}’s, ginginianus, var. C., Latham. 
Ps. barbatulatus, Bechstein. 
Barong Bayan, Sumatra (Mafiles). 


Inhabits Malacca ; Sumatra. 
(802) P. erythrogenys, Blyth. 
Inhabits the Nicobar Islands. 


(803) P. caniceps, Blyth. 
Inhabits the Nicobar Islands ; Malayan Penin- 


Teuthia suga, Nepal (Hodgson): Lybar Totah, | sula (latitude of Penang). 


S. India (Jerdon): Ayaigyot, Arracane Tnuhabits | 


the Plains of India: Arracan, ‘Tenasserim, and 
Malayan peninsula to the latitude of Penang. 
W. Africa (apud Swainson) : smaller varicty. 


(797) DP. bitorquatus (?) 
Sry, Psittacus bitorquatus 2), Kuhl, 

Vs. torquatus, var. B. (?), Latham (2nd. edit.) 
Psittaca borbenica torquata (?), Urisson, 
“Ring Parrakeet’ of the Mauritius. Inhabits 
Mauritius. According to Lathan P. ditorquatus 
(i. e his Ps. torquatus, var. B.,) “ inhabits the 
Isle of Bourbon, and other parts of the same 
jatitude both in Africa and Asia.” The last 


named habitat is extremely doubtful. 


(798) P. columboides, Vigors, (Jerdon’s I. 
Ind. Zool. pl. 18; and figured also in Afadr. 
Journ. X1, 209). 

Syy, Psiltacus melanorhynchus. Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, 
p. 96. (‘The female). 
Muddun Gowr Totah, Wind. (Jerdon). Inhabits 
Nilgiris ; Malabar. 


(199) P. schisticeps, Hodgson, 4s. Res. XIX, 
178. 


Syx. Conwrus himalayanus (?), Lesson, in Belanger’s 
Voyage, 

Madhana suga, Nepal, Hodgson. The same name, 
slightly modified, which is applied to P. barba- 

__ tus, and in S, India to P. columboides. 
Inhabits the Sub- Himalayan region,exclusively. 
(800) P. cyanocephaius, (Edwards, pl. 238 ; 

Daubenton’s Pl. Enl. 264). 


Syn. Psittacus cyanocephalas, L. 
Ps. flaviterquis, Shaw. 
Ps. annulutas, Kuhl. 
Palwornis flavicollaris, Franklin. 
Vsittaca bengalensis, Brisson, 
Psittacus erythrocephalus, Gmelin, 
Ps. ginginianus, Latham. 
| Ps. rhodocepliatad, ‘Shaw. 
Var. Ps, narcissus, Latham (with coloured figure). 


The female. 


oad 


(804) P. barbatus, (Swainson’s Jil, Orn., 2nd 

series, pl. 16: Daubenton’s Pl. Lal. 517). 
Syn. Lsittacnus barbatus, Ps. pondicerianus, et L's. bor- 

neus, Gielin, 

J's. bimaculatus, Sparrman. 

V's. javanicus, Osbeck. 

Ps. Osbeckii, Lathan. 

Vaivornis nigrirostris, Hodgson (the female). 

LV. modestus, Fraser, P. ZS. 1545, p. 16 (young 
female). 

Madnd (charming, pleasing), the red-billed 
bird : Aajld (as having the black pigment, hajal, 
applied to the eyebrows ; alluding to the black 
loral line),—the black-billed : Hind. Jmrit Bhe- 
la, Nepal (Hodgson). Bettet, Javanese. Inhabits 
the hilly parts of Bengal, Nepal, Assam, Syl- 
het, Arracan, Tenasserim, Malayan peninsula (to 
latitude of Penang), Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. 
It is extremely doubtful as an inhabitant of the 
Pondicherry coast, or any other part of penmsu- 
lar India. 


Subfam. PLAT YCERCIN EK (Ground-Parrakeets) 
Genus APROSMICTUS, Gould. 


(805) .4. erythropterus, (Gould's B. 4. Vol. 
V, pl. 18.) 


Syn. Psittacus erythropterus, Gmelin. 
l’s. melanotus, Shaw. 


Inhabits E. and S. Australia; Timor; N. 
Guinea 
Genus PLATYCERCUS, Vigors. 
(896) Pl. plaviveniris, (Gould’s B. 4. Vol. 
V, pl. 24-) 
Syn. Psittacus flaviventris, Temminck. 
Ps Brownii, Kuhl. 
Ps. caledonicus? Latham. ee 
Inhabits V. D. Land; Islands in Bass s 


Straits. 
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Sub-fam. LORIN. (Lories). (818) J. domicella (Edwards, pl 171; Pl. 
Ml. 168; Nat. Libr., Psittacide, pl. 18). 
Syn. Tsittacus domicella, L, 
Vs. raja, Shaw. 
}'s. rex, Bechstein. 
Ps, cadhea, Vieillot. 


Inhabits the Moluceas. 


Section I. (With the tongue not filamented). 
Genus ECLECTUS, Wagler. 


(S07) &. polychloros, (Kdwards, pl. 231 ; Dau- 
benton’s Pl. Eni, 51+), 


Syn. Psittaens polychloros, Seopoli. 
Ps. magnus et Ps. sinensis, Gmelin. 
Ps. viridis, uatham, 
Js. lateralis, Sluw. 
Muscarinus prasinus, Lesson. 
3 


(814) L. garrulus (Kdwards, pl. 102; P?. 
Ful. 216; Swainson’s Zool. Ll, 2nd series, I, 
pl. 12). 

Syn. Psittaens garrulus et Ps. aurora, 1. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| Ps. moluccensis, Brisson, 


bits the Moluccas. 


Hira-wohan (¢ prized favorite ), find.  Inha- —— Inhabits the Moluccas. 
Subgenus EOS, Wagler. 


(SOS) &. grandis (Brown, il. Zool. pl. 65 (S15) B. rubra (Edwards, pl. 173). 


Jaubenton’s Pl. Ail. O83. | aa See 
| atl ent f I 2%; I l, Kal. \) a 3). | SYN, Psrittacus ruber, Gmelin. 
Syx. Psittreus ceylonensis, Boddaert. : Ps. borneus, Latham. 


Ps. ewruleatus, Shaw. 


}'s. grandis et Ps. junthinus, Ginelin. 
Vs, eyanonotus, Vieillot. 


Vs. guebiensis, viar., Jaathieun. | 
Lal-mohan (red favorite ), Hind.  Inhabits Inhabits Borneo, Celebes, &e. 
3 A (° “as. . - a ’ . a) . ‘ i ’ 
the Moluccas (S16) EL cyauostriata, G. RR. Gray (10. Genere 
of Birds, pl. 108). 


Sy~. Lorius bornens, Lesson, 
MMne-necked Lory, Lathan. 


Inhabits Borneo, Celebes, &c- 


Genus LORLICULUS, Blyth. 


(S19) L. prmiles (Mdwards, pl. 293, Tey cee 


Gy, Psittuens pumilus, Scopols. 


Hs. galgulus, Shaw. . ee CSE) ornadt (Edw drds, pl. Lids Pl. 
Seren-dak, Sindada, Malavan: Seruulil, Sum. Bud. 522). 
Juhabits the Malayan peninsula, where very com- Syx, Psittacus ornatus, Ginelin. 
non : also Sumatra, Bangun, aud Bandhur, Hind. (Names referring 


. Se eet cao } to a mode of dveing silk, whence bandhana hand- 
: Bernalie nae’: 2 Q ae: Ke iy 
GN eee me Te Seay ope, (Mfalayan peninsula apud Ratiles, but this very 
preceding species, apud Wagler, in Nae. Liv bins ‘oubiial) 
Psitlacide, p\. 24). OU 
Syn, Psittacus vernalis, Sparrman. (Sis) I, novae gquined. 
Cyn, Psittacus nove guinew , Latham. 


Latkan, (‘pendent’), Hind. Ayar-tha-da, Are 

aan Silda 1 Silindi : | oo Ps ater, Scopoli. 

racan ; NELNGLA, AM Silindituir, dav. Luhalbits [’s. hatavensis, Latham,—the adult, 
the Hilly parts of J ndia, from the sub-Limalav- Inhabits N. Guinea 
« Pa e ; ba i, e ° H (be 

an region to S. India, also Assam, Sylhet, Arra- 


}the young. 


can, Tenasserim, Java: in the Malayan peninsula — Genus TRICHOGLOSSUS, — Vigors anc 
it appears to be completely replaced by L. prune Lorsticld. 
Jus: and in the Philippines and also in Ceylk 7 

‘ 7 . oS 4X. W : 5 ’ : “ e 
we ie pie see nate PP one eee. ORL): Ar. henatodes (J. and 8., Ll. Ora, 
wv the next species. oe Dp) ko) 

‘Ist series, pl. 111; Pl. bal. 62). 
(S11) hh philippensis | (Edwards, pl. 6 ; ! SYN. Paittacns haematodes, La oe 
Psittaca amboinensis varia, Brisson. 


Lear's Psittacide, pl. 417) - ; 
Inhabits the Moluccas ; Amboyna. There have 


Syn, Psittacus philippensis ? Brisson. eR eee ae | Ee 

i's. asiatieus, Latham. | been seen se eral individuals devoid of the dusky 

Vs. indicus, Gmelin. marginings to the pectoral feathers, described as 
characteristic of this species. 


Vsittacula rubrifrons 2? Vigors, P. Z. 5, 183], p. 97. 
Inhabits Philippines (7): Ceylon. | | 
Pan Sees ee ee Order II. RAPTORES. Tribe DIURNAL. 
Fam, FALCONID AS. Sub-Fam. FALCONINAs, 





Section I]. (With filamented tongne.) 


Genus LORIUS, Brisson. Genus FALCO, Lin. 
(812) L. philippensis, Brisson (Edwards pl. | Oe a act aa 
170; Pl. En. 168). |B. Bp ) | 
Syn. Psittacus Jory, I. | BIN: : ° ey ip in 
L. tricolor, Stephens, kK. Seana Han ooek. 


Inhahits the Moluccas: Philinnines 2. ' Shanger, Hind, Inhabits Northern regions. 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: RAPTORES. 


(821) FL juggur, Gray, (Hardw. [7, Ind. 
Zoot.) 
syx. BF. luggur, derdon, 
Juggur Falcon, and probably also Jastin Pal- 
con, Latham. Jhaggar, male; Laggar, temale ; 
lind ; Luggadoo (Jerdon), Telegu. 


dia generally. 


in Lower Bengal within the reach of the tides. 


(822) FP. pereqrinus, i. (PL ful. 42]. 430, : 


ABI, ATO). 

‘ barbarus, [.. 

Fo communis, Brisson, 

BF. hornotieus and I. ater, Gimein. 
Fo dunulatus, Dandin. 

I abretinus, Beehstein, 

}. ealidus, Lathain. 

fF oanatum, Bonsap. 


—, 
* 


ByN. 


Ranri, WL. demale) : Panrt Bateha (nate), eee 


Rain Mali, Malay: Sikap Lang, Sum. : Lage n- 


gin of the. Passummahs. Inhabits the Northern he- | 
misphere ehiefly : common in India, many adults 
remaining in Lower Bengal during the cold sea-_ 
son, and especially frequenting the viemity of: 


jheels, to prey on the water-fowl whieh resort to 


them: hence they are tolerably minmerous wp the. 


Sandarbans. 


yey 


(825) FL pereqrinator, Snndevall (CTerdon’s - 


Il, dud, Zool. pl. 12.8 
Syn. F. shahin, Jerdon. 
Bo osnulinnens, Podsson 

PF. ruber indieus, Aldrovand. 


R) 


Shahin (royal) female ; Aveda ( charcoal), | 
Inhabits tneia cenerally ; chiefly the: 


male: HH. 
hilly parts: much more rare in) Lower Bengal 
than FL peregrinns. 


(ROL) Bo ehieguera, Shaw (hey. Oi. & Afr, 


vg | 5 : 
t. 3%: Gould’s Contrary, yl. 2). 
Sys. PL ruticollis, Swainson, 
yo eirrhatus, var., and 
Fasciated Faleon, Vathian., 


Probably PF, biarmicus apud Vigne, Po os. isd, 
p. 6. 
Tarivali, (Turnitee, Jerdou, Tooiuira, 


Burnes), female: Chefira or Chctoya, vaale H. 
Inbalts Asia and Africa, very rare m_ the ey 
Hurope : common in tnelia. 
Subgenus LT YPOTRIORCHITS, Bore. 
(825) HH. severus (Pl. Col. 128). 
SYN. Kaleo severus, Horsfield. 
EF. Aldrovandi. Reimwardt. 
I euttatus, GR. Gray, 
I. rutipedoides, Wodeson. 
Jhuter quere (Jata, ‘there goes 2), Hes flap 
4) ¥ 7 a, ‘ 7 * 1 m 1 : 
tllap ( mgeng, Jav. Inhabits Wimalaya, Java, 
Philippines ; visiting the plains of Lower Bengal 
m the cold) season, where somewhat rare. 
(S26) Lf. subbuteo. 
Syn. Faleo subbuteo, LL: 


¥. barletta, Daudin. 
F. pinetarius, Shaw ? 


Karjanna, H.: Surkhpushtak (* rufous-vent’), 
Kabul (Burnes). Inhabits Europe Asin. and 





Inhabits In- : 
Common along the banks of the | 
Ganges above the tideway ; rare and accidental | 


ayer 


mT 


| Afriea: visits Lower Bengal in the cold season 
where far from common. 


Subeenus TINNUNCULUS, Vieillot. 


(827) VT. alaudarius. 


Valeo alandarius, Brisson. 
¥. tinnunenlis, Linnaeus. 

I. interstinctus, MeClelland. 
lV. fasciatus, Retzius. 

ht bruuncus, Bechstein 


SYN, 


Khurmutia, kurrvowtia, Karontea, and Nav2- 
—narzanak ( téte @ tete’), Hi. : Mardunak, Sinde : 
(Burnes): Gyo-thin, Ayvacan : Allap Allap Sap, 
dav. (Horsf) Inhabits Europe and Asia : very 
~eomimon in Lower Bengal, where frequently seen 

in parties of 20 or 380° individuals, beating over 
the cultivated lands. 


(S28) 7. cenchris ( (rould’s B. EE. pl.) 


Syn. Foleo eenchris, Neumann. 
-tiununculoides and . xanthonyx, Natterer. 
~timmaneniarnis, Viet. 


}, Naumannii, Fischer, 


r 
' 
Ik 


Inhabits the warmer parts of Europe and Asia ; 
and found near Caleutta ; also N. Africa. 


(629) T. respertinus (Pl. En? 431: Gould's 2 
pl.) 


4 


I; 
Ase / . 

Paleo vespertinus 1, 

I. rafipes. Beseke. 

I subbuteo, var., Lathan 


wy 
WS er ee 
maN 


Inhabits Europe ard Asta. 


(830) To asalon (PL bal, $47, 468 - 
Bde. Je 


Gould's 


Syw. Faleo wsalon and PF. lithofaleo, Gmelin 
Poreculus Pallas, 
bY eresius, Aleyer. 
fo intermixtus, Datdin, 
Inhabits Europe and northern Asia, \. W- 


| Himalaya ” 
(331) 7. panetatus (PL Col, 45). 
Syx_ Faleo punetatas, Cavier, 


Inhabits Madagascar; Maumntius. 


Genus HLERAX, Vigors. 


(832) H melanolencos, Blyth Gh. Sy A 


179 —4is). Unhabits Assam. 
(833) 1. extolmos, Hodgson. 
Syx. PE. bengalensis apud Blyth, J.A.S. XE, 1800 Unis) 
Bengal Falcon, var, A., Latham. 
Doung vo-uhouk, Arracan. Inhabits Nepal ; 
Sythet » Arracan. 
(S84) EL fringillaries (Diet. Class. Mist 
bays 4 aye. e aj 
Nef, pl. 21: Pé. Col. 91): 
Sin. Yalee fringillarius, Drapiez. 
Hierax malayensis, Strickland, 
Malayan /. cerulescens, auctorum. 
’ ! ; ‘ ’ ?} 
Seeap Betand, Penang : dllap, ot Allap Ailap, 
Inhabits Western Malasia : replaced by 
in the more astern Islands. 


Java. 
‘other species 
S 


BIRDS OF KASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: RAPTORES. 
Subfam. PERNIN-E. Tilui-baj (‘ spotted Hawk’), Beng. : Sadchur 
Genus BAZA, Hodgson (‘full-crested’), young. Goomcan-mooryala, Mabr.: 
s BAZA, Hodgson. 
gas) 2. lanhotes (Pl. Ovl Donng-tswon, Ayracan. Inhabits India generally : 
(835) B. lophotes (Pl. Got. extremely common in Lower Bengal ; preferring a 
Syx. Falco lophotes, Temminck. jungle country, with shallow jhcels and tanks, 
Bo svama, Llodgson., 
Falco et Lepidogenys Lathami, Gray. where it preys much on frogs which it clutches: in 
Lophotes indiens, Lesson, the mud. 
Syama, (¢ black’), Nepal. TInhabits Tudia ge- (S41) IL. bido. 
nerally ; rarer to the South: not uncommon Syn. Faleo bido, Horsfield., Lev, Ois d’Afr. t. 15. 


10). 


during the rainy scason in Lower Benwal. K obacha (2), Daudin. 
Fe cheela, var.? 


Jerdonl. 


| 
| 
(836) 4. a : oe Sie 
Syx. Lophasine derdoni, Blyth, J. A. 8 XI, 464 Bido, Javan- Inhabits Malay countries, Africa: 
Probably Paleo Reinwardti, Muller. Inhabits | 
Malayan peninsula, | 
Genus PERNIS, Cuvier. 
(S37) P. christata, Cacier (Pl. Col. bb). 


Syx, Falco ptilorhynehus, ‘Pemminck, 
PP. Elbota, Jameson. 
}. maculosa, and probably 
wud atrowul: tris, Lesson, 


Madhaca, (trom Wade, ‘honey » Nepal lode co 


Subfam. CIRCIN AL. 


Genus CIRCUS, Lacepede. 


™ %) 


claw 


(S42) GC. ernginosus (GQould’s B. 1. pl. a2). 


Syx, Falco aruginosus, L. 
F. rufus, Gmelin. 
PF. arundinaceus, Bechstein 
Accipiter cireus, Pallas, 
Circus palustris, Drisson, 
(, variegatus, Sykes. 


P Sa rufieollis, 


a 


son) : - Shahutelu. (1 ‘om Shahut, ¢ hone.” zs hI. Ce ruftis var. indicus, and C. sykest, Lesson, 
(Jerdon). Inbahits India generally. Not rac? in roe ea ne. 
| - eneal . “ | eared Faleon, Latham. 
Lower Beneal. ( . 
| au oa ov Alaé Chil (Meadow Kite’), Beng. (ge- 
wo fw ; x : ‘NT | , ’ 
Subfam. ELANIN-E. nerich® - Autar, and Avndehsir ( capped), Lind. Sufid 
Genus ELANUS, Savienv. aA f on a and TAv _ (Hawk 
eeu : . with the “fa. frontdutasaark), (Bo tam Pnha- 
(Sp8j)) EL melanoplerus (Ley., Ov. ddr. ae ( ami). 
oe oa bits Europe. Asia. and Afriéao. 
ty 42 " f af a . 
syx. Faleo melanopterus, Daudin. (343) CL cyaueus (Gow s Bh 35).. 
i Se voeiferus, Juatham. Syx. Faleo eyanens, Lin. . 
Sei a tai Fo bohemicus, albieans,  grisens, et montanns, 
1. ceesius, Savieny. : 
Patite Bu Cee: Senet Ganelin, &e. Ke: 
Teuute Duse Criaree, SOMmMerte. FE, uliginosus (2), Gmelin 
Kotta Faleon, and (the youu.) Indian Faleon, | . . ULgINO (7), Grme : | i 
Lathan. | Punoos, or Moosh-khor (vat-cater), ol Kabul 
| Inhabits Icurope and middle Asia: 


Aapasi, (‘ cottony’), H. dughal dngkal, Java. 
Inhabits S. Asta eee Archipelago ; and all 
Africa, if not also the extreme 4. of ‘Burope oe- 
casionally ; common ino Lower Benegal, and 
venerally over India. 


Subfain. CIRCARPIN Js. 
Genus CIRCAETUS, Viedlot. 
(839) CL gallicus (Pi. bul, 413 


Syn. Faleo galiicus, Ginelin. 
F. brachydactylus, Penmuinek,. 
F. Jeucopsis, Bechstein, 
F. Jongipes, Wilson. 
Aguila Jencamphomma, Borkh. 
A. pygargus, Brissou, 


Sap-inarcio, (6 snake-killer’), 
mar (ditto), H. : Afedpatu, Can. Inhabits Ku- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. Common on the plains 
of India, preferrmg an open country. it preys 
chiefly on snakes. : 

Genus H-EMATORNIS, Vigors. 

(840) JT. checla (Gould’s century, pl. 

Syn. Kaleo cheela, Latham. 

HL. undulatus, Vigors. 
Cireactus nipal ensis, Hodgson. 
H. et Buteo bacha, apd Franklin and Sykes. 


F. allsidus, Cuv. and Buteo melanotis, Jerdon, the 
young. 


) 


Beng. : Samp- 


1.) 


i Burnes). 
replaced on the plams of India by the next 
Spceles, 





| (> 4) OC. Swainsonti, A. Simith (Gould's 2. 2: 
pl ob). 
: Syn. C. pallidus, Sykes. 
| C)) dalmatieus, Ruppeil. 
C. albescens, Lesson. 

Valeo herbeecola, Tickell (?) 

I. eyancus, var. A, Latham. 
Dast-mal (* wand-soiler’), Hind. : Zeea (Burnes, 
froin the voice), Derajat : Pandouvi, (B. Hain.); 
Inhabits India and Afvica ; very rare in Europe. 
Less connnon in Lower Bengal than C. cine- 
rascens. 


(845) C. cinerascens (Gould’s AB. ff. pl. 


SYN. 


35). 
Falco cinerascens, Montagu, 
C. Montagu, Vieillot. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa: 
dia ; Ceylon. 

(846) ©. melanoleucos. 

Syn. Falco melanoleucos, Pennant. 

Pahatai, \\.: Ablak Petaha, ( Pied Narrier” ; 
Petaha, &e. probably from the voice), Nepal, 
(H.) Vhin-kya, Ayracan. Inhabits India genc- 
rally inclusive of Ceylon. 


all In- 


| 2h 








BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: RAPTORES. 


Genus POLIORNIS, Kaup, 

(847) P. teesa. (Hardw. Ll. Ina. Zool.) 

Syn. Circus teesa, Franklin. 

Astur hyder, Sykes. 
Zugeun Falcon, Latham. 

, Lisa, or Teesa, (from the voice), Vlind. Jnha- 
bits Plains of India, where very abundant 
never met with on the mud-soil of Lower Ben- 
val, though appearing immediately this 1s quitted 
in aw westerly direction: ‘Tenasserun provinces ; 
Malacca ? 

Sabfam. ACCEPITRINGE. 

Genus ACCIPETER, Ray. 

(S48) .tee. nisus (Pl. dnl, 467, 412), 

Syn. Faleo misus, | 

Ko nisustinilis, Tickell, J. A. S. U1, O71. 

A. fringillarius, Ray. | | 

A. Dussunieri apud Jerdon, Madr. Journ. X, 44. 
Bassun Paleon, Juuthim. 

Basha, female ;--- Baskin, male ~ Hind. — Inha- 
bits Nurope, Asia, aud N. Africa: in India, nu- 
merous in the hilly parts, rare and accidental on 
the alluvium of Lower Bengal. 

(S49) ad. visoides, Blyth (J. AOS. AVE, 727). 

Sypy. kaleo soloensis (2), Horstield, . 

I. cuculoides (2), Pemaminek, P.C. 110, 120. 
Sumatran Acc. fringillarius of the Appendix to 
Lady Ratlles’s memoirs of Sir T. 8. Raitles, p. 540, 

Sikap Ballam (/), Sum.: -llap Atilap  Lat- 
lur (2), dav. Inhabits Malayan pemmsula. 

(350) af. virgatus (Jerdon’s fll. Lud. Zool. 
platy 9). 

Syn, Faleo virgatus, ‘Cemminck, P.C. 109. 

Nisus minutus, Lesson (apad G. i. Gray). 
A. besra, Jerdon ; and the female 

A. fringillarius apad Jerdon, Catal. 

A. Dussumiern apud Sykes. 

Basra (dimunitive of Zaz, ‘Goshawk’), and 
the male--Dhasti (a handful’, ‘er held im the 
hand’), ind. Inhabits India generally, but 
chiefly the Jully parts ; also the Malay countries - 
rare and accidental in Lower Bengal. 

Genus MICRONISUS, G. R. Gray. 

(851) Af. dbadius (Pl. Col, 308, 356). 

Syn. Falco badius, Gmelin, 

F. Brownn, Shaw. 
I. Dussumieri, 'Pemminck (nee apud Sykes’s or 
‘J erdon’s Catalogues). 
Accipiter dukhunensis, Sykes. | 
Calcutta Sparrow-hawk and Chippuck Falcon, ba- 
tham. 

Shikra, from shikar karna, to pursue game), 
female, Chippuck (or Chipka, Jerdon, from the 
| voice), male H. Thinkyet-ma, Avracan.  Inhabits 
India generally and Malay countries, being nu- 
-Merous throughout India, and in Ceylon; not 
- uncommon in Afghanistan. 

‘ , ; - ° 
Genus ASTUR, Bechstein. 


(852) 4. palumbarius (Pl. Ent. 418, 461, 423). 
Syn. Falco palumbarius et I. gentilis, L. 
I. gallinarius. Gmelin. 
F. albescens, Boddiert. 
Accipiter astur, Pallas, 


| 


— a na A ee Se ee 


az or Baz Khant, female. Jurra, male. Wiad. 

The Aaurrungosh is probably a variety. Inhabits 

Kurope and Asia: in India, confined (or nearly 
so} to the sub-Lbinalayas. 

(803) Ad. trimrgatus (Pl. Col, 303). 


SYN, Paleo trivirgatus, Reinwardt. 
Astur indicus, Hodgson. 


A. palumbarius apud Jerdon, Madr Journ. No, 
AANTV, 83. 
S  cristatus, G. R. Gray. 


Spizaetus rufitinctus, MeClelland, P.Z. 8S. (800. 
Gar (fort or Mountain) Basra, Manik (es- 
teemed) Lazra, Aolesiror, (fort-chieftain), I]. ; 
Churialy, (frequenting peaks), Nepal. Inhabits 
India and Malay countries ; being confined to 
the hilly parts. 
THRASAETIN AE, 


Subfam., 
Genus PSEUDASTUR, Blyth. 


(S54) Ps. pecilonotus (Pl. Col. 9). 


OYN. Falco pawecilonotus, Cuyier. 
I’. skotopterus, Pr. Max. 


Inhabits S. America. 
Genus SPIZAETUS, Vicillot. 


(855) Sp. nipalensis. 


Syn. Nisaetus nipalensis, crested vanety, Hodeson. J 
Ae Se Ve 2: ° aie 
N. puleher. [hid., Jo a. S. NILE, 805. 
Padco orientalis (?) et I. Tvnceolatus ?)) Lemminck 
and Schlegel, 
Tnhabits Tlimalaya, and mountam ranges N. 
of Syihet. | 
(Sot) Sp. demnactus (Pl. Col. 127, 
Syx. Faleo limnaetus, Jlorsfield. 
F. caligatus, Raflles. 
I. niveus, ‘Vemiminck, 

Limnaetus umicolor, Vigors, 
Nisactus mipalensis, erestless variety, Hodesou. 
J. ALS. Ve 229. : 

N. pallidus, ibid., young. 

Lake Falcon. Ban) Eagle, aud probably Jerwied 
Kagle. Latham. 

Lang Tanjbikar, Sum. Wuru rawa. Sav. 

Falco cristatellus. ‘Vemminek. 

f. Lathami. Tickell. 

I. eirrbatus (2), Gmelin. 


Shah Baj, ad Sadal, Wind. Inhabits India 
and Malay countries: the crested variety found 
chiefly in the peninsula of India. 


Lot). 


4 
Py 


Var. 


(857) Sp. alboniyer. 
Syx, Nisactus alboniger, Blyth, J. A. 8S. XIV) 178. 
Tnhabits Malayan peninsula (Penang, Malacca). 


(858) Sp. Kuerner. 


Syn. Asturc Kierneri, de Sparre. 
Spizaetus albogularis, Vickell, J. A. S. X1, 456. 


Inhabits Himalaya ; Central India. 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASLA: RAPTORES. 
Subfam. AQUILIN-EE. | Genus ICTINAETUS, Jerdon (nec Kaup). 


: ee : ae wh Ce ae es Ee OER 
Genus ECTOLMAETUS, Blyth. (865) #7. mataicnsis. 
ie | 1 om Pp iadante tie. dna. On Syx. Falco malaensis, Reinwardt. . 
(859) Ex, Bonellir (i elOm edie Wy Oe Aquila et Heteropus eb Neopus perniger, Hodysou. 
pl. I.) Nisnetus 2? ® ovivorus, Jerdon. 
Black Eagle, derdon, Catal, and Supp 


syn. Faleo Bonelln, ‘Yemminek. ! | 
Aquila intermedia, Bonelli. | [nhabits S. I. Himalaya ; Nilgins ; Malay 
Ag. faseiata, Vieilot. epee . 7 
Nisaetus grands, Hodgson, J. ALS, ¥, 200. pees 
No niveus? apad Jerdon, Catal, Genus HIERAR EOS, Kaup, 
Genoese Bagle, Lataam. 7, . | 
pe = a SH6) Tf. pennadus 
Meraiga, or Morang?, Hind. — tnhalits 9. ol \ i ‘“ 
- ee - me <s oe eyx, Paleo pennatus, Gmelin 
surope and Asia, and N. Africa. Sve Vit. a ; as 
Eure ee a : I P daapus, Bongal vanety, Joatham, 
Aquida nunuta, Brebni. 


Spiatetus milvoides, derdon 
2 nie - ; : 
Ketagyiia strophiata, Llodgson, 


Genus AQUILA, Mover. 
(eb0) dy. cArysaclos, 
Inhabits 8. of Europe, and Asia: India 


eyx, Paleo chrysactos, Fr. fulvus, at Pe melanactus L. 7 
pened! co 


J niger, Gmelin, 
EF. melanotus, Lathan. 
Aquila nobihs, Pallies. 
Aq. regia, Lesson. 
inhabits mountainous regions of fvurope, 
Asia, and N. America, within the temperate zone, 
Himalaya and Nepal. 


Subfam. BU'TEONIN.L. 
Genus ARCHTBUTEO, Brehin. 
(867) of. heniptilopus, (VALS. AN, OT). 


syn. A. eryptogenys, Hodgson, Cale, dour. Nat List. 
VILL, 6 


lubabits Tibet. Sikim Y  Darplne. 
Cienus BUTEO, Cavier. 


(SGA) BD. rupees. 


(S61) Ag. ueperialie. 
Syx. Faleo imperialis. Bechstein, 
F. mogilnik, Gmelin, 
F. ferox. and Brown-backed Eagle, Latham 
Aquwili heliaca, Savigny 
Aq. bifeserata, Gray. 
Ag. nipalensis, Hodgson, As. Res 
ea eee | 
Ag. chrvsaetos apud ALever, et Jerdan, Catal. 
Jumiz, or Tumbic, Vand. Fras, Beneal ; 
Wonio, Aryacan. Tnhabits >. BE. oof Burope, 
Asia, N. Africa, Mymunseng, Aracan, and Aipal. 


—_— 4 
DSS Se ene eae ee eee 


Syx Falco rufiuus, Fappell 
SVili ae B caneseens, Hodson 
. Bs. loneipes, de rdum. 
Circus peetoralis 3, Viewot, 
Nasal Faleon, Latham 
Chuaa mar ( Mat-killer’), Hind. Inhabits 

India generally; plains aud lower hills. tn 
Lower Benegal, found only above the tideway 
of the river: also N. Africa. 


(S62) ud. nerioides. 


Syn. Faleo neevioides, Cuvier. | Ses Cee ae ee 2 
Fo rapax, Temminck, | (SH) b. 2 nlya? is, Bechstem (Jerdons Lil. 
| 


’ ry H : ie t en 
Bo seneyutius, Cuvier, Ind. Orn. ae ae 


a este - 
Seg, BD yee, ; . 
7 wih es ee wy Si }: ale butea, fain. 
Choma. A. QUAL. ; 
a i bo ghaueopis, Merrem, 


AW fulyescens, fusca. et penetata, Gray ee ce | 
Bee bee ate ais , *  vurrematus, Versicglor Te . obsolete 
A. vindinana, Prankun, C ee >, versicuior, cinereus, ct obsoletis, 
| amein, 
Wokhah, also Sinach (vide J. ALS. XV, &), | Booimutans of faseiatus, Viewlot, 
= re ce ee page a B. albus, Daudin. 
Hind. Inhabits the Plains of India and Atrmea ge- | Fa eC ane 
nerally : but not found on the alluvium: of Lower | 3. Swainsom, Pr, Bonap. 
Bengal. | 3. moutanns, Nuttall, 
ts cate B. rufiventer, Jerdon, 
($63) A. nerwia. | : 
ae | ae | Tnhabits Northern hemisphere ; rare and to 
Syw. Falco neevins et F. undulatos, Ginei nu. Pass aa ae eee ae oe 
A. malanactus, Savigny. _ the northward only tu Amertea. The loftrer 
A, clanga, Pallas. ‘hils only, im India. 
A. bifasciata, Hornsch | ae meee oa: pees 
(870) B. pygmaeus, Blyth (J. ALS. ATV, 177). 


Spotted Eagle, and Lrown-backed Eagle vay. 
A. Latham. adjanga, Bakayari. Jiyadha (B. | 
Ham.) Inhabits S. E. of Europe, Asia, and N. Subfam.  HALIAR TEN A, 


Inhabits Tenassermumn provinces. 


Africa. Common in the Bengal Sunderbans, and Genus PANDION, Savigny 
: a Fe ae 7 : i. eee ° | 7 ee ep ae 
found likewise in Central and 8. Jndia. (871) P. haliaet 
Sf i) £. HAEACTUS., 
864) Ag. hastate. oe | 
( . aad Syn. Faleo haliaenus, L. 
Syn. Morphnus hastatus, Lesson. P fluviatihs, Savigny. 
Spizaetus punctatus, Jerdon. Po indicus, Hodgson. 
Limnaetus unicolor apud Blyth, J. A. S. ATI, 128. Bengal Osprey, Latham. 


Jiyadha, and Gulimar (‘Cocoon-destroyer’), Match-moro!, and Bulla, B.: Mucherera, V1. 
H. Inhabits, Common in the Bengal Sunderbans, (Jerdon) ; also Match-manga, H.: Wonlet, Arra- 
and found likewise in upper Bengal, and in Cen- can. It is of general distribution; the Aus- 
tral and S. India. ; tralian race (P. leucocephalus, Gould.) alone 


+ “4fr 


BIRDS OF KASTERN | 


slightly ditferimg. Common throughout se 
all suitable localities. 


Genus PONTOAKTUS, Kaup. 


(872) P. wthyaetus. 
SYN. Paleo icthyaetus, Tlorsfield. 


. Fethyvaetus bicolor, G. I. Gray, 


L phunbeus, Hodgson, J. A.s. VIL 367, 
Uatch-morot (¢ Fish-tyrant’), 
H. CB. Ham): Johomeara, 
and Malay countries : 
(873) BP. nanus. 


SYN, 


Beng. : stadhuya, 
Java. Iohabits India 
conmnon in Lower Benyal. 


Tethvaetns Al. XY, 


NUE. 804 


nanus, Blyth, J ee atid 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 
Genus BLAGRUS, Blyth 
(Sib) BL leucogaster, 
Stn. Falco leucogaster, Ginelin. 
Mo blagrus (5, Daudin. 
I, dimidiatus. Rathes 
Po alliedla, var. > Latham, 
Jethvaetus cultruneuis, Blyth, J. 
the senneadult, 
Hahactus sphennrus, Gould) voung. 


Noe, Sb bg 


Sanpanar tale, the semi-adalt; and ari. | 
fume Ibagle, the adult, Latham. 2’ hampa-imar | 
(‘snake-killer’), Orissa; Aohkasa, H.- Langlaut, 
Sum. Inhebits India; Africa (%) ; the Malay 
countries ; Australia, and the vicinity of Calcutta. 


Genus WALLA TUS, Savieny. 


Td) El. Maee?. 


oe 
. Palco Macer, Temnincek. 
HH. albicitla apud Vigors and Horsfield, 
Hl. ossifragus (P) apud Ratiles, 
UL. fulvigaster, Vieilot. 
10. albipes, Hodgson, 
i, lineatns, (the voune), and HL. umieotor, 
SCHL - adult), Gray (Hardw, 1, Ind, Zool.) 


es 


Mutchrrang, Mutch-mangygar, Korol, or M alch- 
Aural (' eee and Pala, Ci: Aokna, o1 
Oogoos (Viekell):  Lang-laut, Sum. inhabits 
Northern India eoncrally : > abundant in’ Lower 
Bengal, and the vicimty of Calcutta. 


Genus HALIASTUR, Selby. 
(S76) FL. ludus. 


SYN. Faleo indus, Boddaert. 
F. pondicerianus. Gmelin. 
Milvus rotundicaudatus, Ilodgson (young.) 
Sarkar Chil (‘Shiva’s kite’), Dhobia Chal 
( Washerman’s kite’), and Ru-mabarik, (° Lucky- 


faced,’ Le. propitious), Hind. Khemankari, Sans- 
krit. tutta Ookab, Sind. (Burnes), also Pilyo : 


Lsiwon-goung phyoo, Arracan: Lang-bondol, Su- 
matra: Ulang, Java. Inhabits India and Malay 
countries: extremely common. 


Genus MILVUS, Cuvier. 
(877) ML. Ater. 


Syn. Falco ater et F. austriacus, Gmelin. 
M. govinda, Sykes. 
M. wxtoleus, Lesson. 
M. affinis, (°), Gould. 





‘the: 


ND SOUTHE RN ASIA: RAPTORES. 
Chit (from the voice), or Pariah Chil, VI. 
Tseon bop, Arvacan. Inhabits (India; Malayan 


peninsula (Penang) ; Australia ¥ Rare in the east- 
-em parts of F Auope. An abundant summer yi- 
sitant in Afyhanistan. 
VULTPURED A. 

Subfam. VWULTURIN_EE. 
Genus VULTU Rh, 1. 





lsum. 


piers fer Shukuni, Beng. Gid Gerai, Tickell. 
1” monuch “Us, I,. 
Syn. Vo. cinereus. Ginelin. 
v. arrianus. Tennninek., . 
Voipperialis, ‘Pen, ip. ¢. 426), apud Jerdon 
Gn epistold ) 
Aieypius niger ef vulvaris, Saviny. 
lnhabits mountainous parts of Murope and 
Asia. Nepal, Assam, 
Genus OTOGYPS. G. Ro Gray. 
(STU) O. calrus, 


Sy~. Vultur ealvus. Scopoli, 
} eee Daudin. 
VMolla-Gidh | 


Shuhuni ( 


~ Priest) Vulture’) 
ted-headed Vulture’) 


SH: Lat-mata 
» Beng. Inba- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bits Lucia re nerally > COMMON. 
Subtam. GYPIN CE. 
Genus GYPS, SAVIGHY, 


| (886) GL. fadeus. 


| Syn. Vultur fulvus. Gmelin. 

! Ve Nolbu, Daudin (apud Dr. A. Simith and 
| G. R. Gr: NV). 

V. perenopterus, Pallas (nee Linnens). 

V. leteocephalus, Mever. 

Vo indicus apud Jerdon Catal. 


! Gvps vulgaris, Savigny. 


—  Maha-dho of the Mahrattas. Inhabits Moun- 
tamous regions of the Old World - Nepal, 
| (S881) GG. indicus (Gray's Tl. Gen. Birds, 


ye 7 


Syx, Vulture indicus. Seopoli and Latham. 
V. bengalensis apud ‘Temminck (Jerdon in 
epistoliy. 
V. tenuiceps et tennirostris, Hodgson. 


Inhabits India and Malay countries : 


(882) G. 
Zool.) 


Syn Valtur benealensis. Ginelin, the young, 
Ve aincheus aprd Temmingk (young, apud Jer- 
a In epistolf. 
*. chaguoun, Daudin. Adu 
: lenconotns. Gray. 


COMMON, 


bengalensis (Hardwick's Ll. Ind. 


It. 


Lengta, Arracan.  Inhabits India generally 
very abundant. A summer visitant in Afgha- 
nistan. 

Subfam. SARCORUAMPHIN-E. 


Genus SARCORHAMPHUS, Dumeril. 
(883) S. papa, Pl. Bul. 428). 

Syn. Vultur papa. L. 
Inhabits 5. America. 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN 
Genus NEOPHRON, Savigny. 
End, 407, 429). 


Syx. Vultur percnopterus Yin. (nec Pallas). 

V. Jencocephalus et V. fusena. Ginelin, 

Ve cinginianus et Vo albus, Daudin. 

Ve meleagris. Pallas. 

V. fulvus, Boddaert. 

V. stercorarius, La Peyrouse. 

Percnopterus egy plcus, Stephens. 
(Burnes). Lnhabits 
Asia, and -Mrica: 


(SS4) NV. percenoplerus, Pl. 


Soonyra, or Soonda, Scinde 
warmer regions of Europe, 
abundant ou the plams of India. rare and aAeel- 
dental below the tideway ol the rivers in Lower 
A summer visitant im Afghanistan. 


Subfam. GYPART IN vt. 
Conus GYPAETOS, Storr. 


(98h) G. bardatus, (Rdwards, pl P66). 


Six Vultur barbatus et V. barbarus. din. 
V. mer. Ginchiu. 
V. aureus. Brisson. 
Valeo maguis, =. Ginelin, 
Phene ossifraga, Sayles. 
Gry pactos grandis Storr. 
G. alpinus, Dandin. 


Benegal. 


~~ 


meridiopalls, Brebrn, 
var. occidentalis et var. 


G. 
G. barbatus. 
Pr. Bonap. 
G. bemachalanus. 
mark). d. AJS. HL, Done 
Bearded Bagle, Latham. 


“Golden Eagle’ of Enelish residents i thie 
Limalava. Uryool, Masuri (Lhitton).  Gujeer, 
or Fuomace, Kabul (Burnes). Inhabits Moun-. 


taiuous regions of Europe, Asia and, Africa. 


Tribe [L—NOCTURN ee 


Fam. STRIGID-E. 
Subfam.  JIUBONIN-E. 


Genus NYCTEA, Stephens. 
(S86) N. wivea, (Gould’s B. fi. pi. 
Syx. Strix nivea, Daudin. 
Str nyctea. dan. 
S candida. Lathat. 
NX. erminea, Stephens. 
Inhabits Arctic circle, mnierating 
northern temperate Zone. 
Genus BUBO, Sibbald. 
(887) B. orientalis, (Pl. 


~ 


4.3). 


within the 


Cer NGA 229). 


Syn. Strix orientalis. Horsficld. 
S. sumatrand, RafHes. 
S. strepitans, Temminck. 
B. ct Liuhna nipalensis, Hodyson. 
Mi. pectoralis, Jerdon. 


Inhabits Himalaya, 5. India, and 
tries. 
(€88) B. 
pl. 37), 
Syn. Strix bubo, 1. 


B. atheniensis, Daudin. 
B. europzus, Lesson. 
ST —_ 


macimus, Sibbald (Gould’s B 


ry * } 
; 7 eee eee, 


a leucocephalus et G. melanocephalus Meyer. 
onentallis, | 


Tlatton (with dark pectoral | 


Malay coun- 


aa Ue 


AND SOUTH ERN ASIA: RAPTORES. 


(889) B. bengalensis (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pl- 3). 


cyx, Otus bengalensis Franklin. 
Bubo caveareus et Lrrua cavearca. Llodyson. 


| Ghoogoo, V1. (Jerdon). Inhabits India gene- 
vyally : Afehamstan : but uot met with below the 
| tideway of the rivers in Lower Bengal. 

ops . 

| (890) B. wnbratus. 

| Syx. Urrua umbrata. Blyth Jo ALS. XIV, 180. 

| Strix coromander, corumandra, et coromandeh- 
| eR auetorum ? 

| Str. coromanda, var., Latham. 

! Inbabits India generally. 

| z, 

| Genus ASLO, Brisson. 

i (89) 7. ofits (PL Bul. 29). 

: | 


Syx. Strix otus, Db. 
| Str. soloniensis. Gin, 
| Otus enropeeus. Stephens. 
| QO. commmnis. Lesson. 
: Q. vulgaris, Pleming. 
: Iuhabits Europe and N. Asia, Himalaya. 
© (892) A brachyotus (Ciould’s B. &. pl 40). 
Strix brachyotus, Ginelin, 
Str. ulula, S. wwolius, et 5. 
S aretica, Sparraagn, 
S. tripennis. Schrank. 
S. palustris, Sines. 
S, brachyura, Nilsson. 
Jrachyurus palustris, Gould. 


SANs 
acelpilyia, Pallas. 


‘ 


Chola Ghooghoo, H. (Jerdon). 
eyope, Asia, Afriea, N. aud 5. America. 


Jnhabits tuu- 
Calcutta. 
Genus SCOPS, Savigny. 

(S93) Se. aldrocandi, Ray (Gould’s B. &. pl. 
4s. derdon’s 1 Lud. Ore. pl. 41, chesnut 
variety), 

Strix seops, Linniens. 

Str. zorea et S. gu, Seopol. 

@ oarniohea, Giaelin. 


SYN 


. europmeus Lesson. 

» senegalensis, Swaiuson. 
Sc. capensts, Suauth. 

Se. sunita (chesnut variety, 

(orey variety): Hodgson. 
Se. mialayauns. A. Ifay. 
Ephialtes spilocephalus, Blyth. J. A. 5. XV, 3 

(2. Large specmmen “y immature plumage = 

Otus Scops Jeponiens, Tem. apud GR. Gray. 
Strix balikamena (), Pennant. 
— Chitla Gool, Telinga (I erdon) : Chugad Ausial, 
or Sunya Kusial, Nepal (H.) | nhabits Kurope, 
Asia, and Africa. Himalaya, Pen : of India, 
Calcutta. 

(S94) 4. lewpiji, (Pl. Col. 99). 

(Var. A. Malayan race, in general deeply 
ed with fulvous.) 

syx. Strix lempiji, Horsfield. 
Str noctula Reinwardt. 
Scops javanicus, Lesson. 

Lempiji, Java. (Nar. B. Larger race, but 
seldom tinged with fulvous : inhabiting the Hh- 
malaya, Assam, Sylhet, and Arracan.) Se. leftia, 
Hodgson. Tharkavt Chugad, or Latlya Kudyal, 
Nonal (.). (Var. C. Ordinary Indian race 


and S. pennata 


ling- 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: RAPTORES. 


resembling the last, but generally smaller and | (900) Ath. radiata. 
ereyer in colour—-being, when slightly tinged Sy. Strix radiata, Tickell, J. A. 8. 11.572 (1839) 
julvescent, the Se. lenipigt apud Jerdon of Mala- Athene erythropterus, ea PeZews, e387. 
a aud Cevlon. Se. lettiordes et griseus, Jerdon p. 136 

[nhabits (in different varieties,) India, China (?), | Noctua perlineata Hodgson. 

and the Malay countries. Malac ‘ca (the undoubt- N. cuculoides apd Jerdon. Catal. 

od lemprjt). Var. BA—N. W. Himalaya. Nepal. Tungli Choghud, WM. (Jerdon): Chola Kal- 
Arracan (Ramree.) Coromandel Coast, (sent as pancha, Veng.: Chugad, Nepal (f1.)  Inhabits 
lettioides, Jerdon): and — from Malabar (sent | most parts of India; sub-Himalayan region : 
as lempiji.) T. C. Jerdon, sq. (1844-6). Speci- ! mever on the alluvium of Low er Beng al, Iut. 
men (resembling Jast), from Ceylon. KB. 1. | @ppears imincdiatcly this is quitted ina westerly 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Layard, Esq. (L849). | direction, 
Se (91) Ath. malabarica, Biyth (J. A. S, XV 
Genus KETUPA, Less ORI) oe | 
menus KETOPA, Lesson. 280). 
(S95) A. flavipes. ! SyN. A. castanoptera apud Jerdon, Supp. 
SYN. Se flavipes, Hodgson, J. A. S. AN Inhabits Malabar. 
oO yd. \ : 
a ee . (992) Ath. custanolus, Blyth. 
Inhabits Himalaya only (so far as hitherto ob- Syx. Ath. castanoptera apud Blyth. J. 4.S. XV, 
served). | 250. 


OG) Ke Aeplonaaie. Mnhabits Cevlon (where common). 
Syx. Strix cevlonensis, Gmelin. (913) Ath. brama (Pl. Col, H8), 


est cary aye Ed Ais a a ie ‘ “ . ’ 
Str. Leschenanlti. Temmiunek. : Syx. Strix brama. Temminck. 


8 Hardwickn, Gray, | Str. persica > Nouv. Diet. @ Wiet. Nat 
S. dumeticola Piekell. : Noctua mndiea. Franklin. 
Cultruneuis nigripes, Todgson. : N. taravensis. Hodgson. 
| , | en j 
Ui (veneric), HH. also Ani ka Ghonghoao, Aatoria Peneha, Be ne: Chugad, or Crogpiul, 


an . (Des aay i Ree dees a | 
WY. (Jerdon): 0° Wie Beng. : Tee-dook, Arracan, OTL. Panglah, AT laity: (alin = laa oene- 
y ‘ yiic t , “eo ygryre roe A yyprey re . Ta NEEpYPT \ = = 7 
Inhabits India Bernt rally ; Arrae AVL 5 Ten: iSserin, ral! \. to foot of Himalaya : extremely common in 
Very common in Lower Be ngal, near Caleutta. | Lower Bengal: Persia (as about — 
! 


97) AL jaranensis, Lesson. (N04) Ah. neclua (Gould's 2. EB. pl. 4 
Syn. Strix ketupa. Vorsfield. , SYN. Strix noctua, Retzius. 
Str ceylonensis apud Temminck. ! “tr. passerina apud Latham and Temimiuck. 


Thi oe ho ae | ie 7 S. nndipes, Nilsson. 
Famoba, oY Aclombo Ratanapye ; Hanta;  Bu- 3 
: Noctua veternm, Lichtenstein, 


rong Pelow ; Malayan: Blo-NKetipu, Java. tn- Athene gymuopus, 2). Hodgson 
: abits Malayan peninsula and Archipelago: rare | Ath. bactrianus, Blyth, J. A. &. XVI 
» Arracan, Specimen from Java. 


Tibabits reg Noand W. Asia; Afehanis- 
tan; Timalaya (4); N. Africa. 
(05) 4th. ee (Gould’s B.A. pl. 50%. 
SYN. Strix passerina, Linneeus. 7 
Str. pygmiea. Bechstein. 
Str. acadica, Temminck. 


Inhabits N. Kurope and Asia. 


(906) 4th. Brodiei. 


Syn. Noctua Brodict. Bartou. P. Z. 8.1535 p. To, 
N. tubiger and Athene badia. Hodgson. 


Subfam. ATITENIN VE, 
Crenus NINON, Hodgson. 


(S98) AY seutulatus (Pl. Col, 289). 
SYN. Strix seutulata, Raffles. 
Str. hirsuta, Temmiuck. 
&. lugubris. Tickell. 
Ninox nipalensis, Hodgson. 
Athene malayensis, Kyton. 
Kal Pancha, Beng. : Choghud Besrah, V1. (Jer- Pr Pe ete Bere eee 
K nhabits Pimataya. 
don): Kheng- Soon Art aca: Raja ‘ali, Malay- en Sy PNTIN E 
am. Inhabits India generally ; Tenasscrim pro- Subfam. SYRNTLN.&, 
Vinces; Malayan peninsula; Sumatra: not rare Genus SY RNIUM, Savigny. 


in Lona: Bengal. Madagascar (Dr. A. Smith, (907) S. fndrani Gray's Lil. Gen. Dirds, 
“Yr. Zool. p. 163), 14.) 


YN. Strix indrani. Sykes (vide J. A. S. XVI, 463). 
Ulula ? et Bulaca newarensis, Hodgson. 


ne re Sie SR ee 


hs 


Genus ATITENE, Boie. 


(899) 4th. cuculoides (Gould’s ‘ Century, Po manlicolaehiel 
1. 4), : Newar, Nepal (H).  Inhabits India generally, 
Syn. Noctua enculoides, Vigors. mountainous parts ; Ceylon : Malayan peninsula. 
N. auribarbis, Hodgson. (U8) S. sineuse (Hlardw. Z7t. Ind, Zool.) 
 Dzee-geet, Arracan. Inhabits Himalaya, As- Sywx. Strix smensis (°), Latham. 
an: ; Arracan; Tenasserim; China. Str. orientalis, Shaw. 
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Inhabits most parts of India, to foot of Him- 
alava: not Lower Bengal (at least below the 
tideway of the rivers). China ? 

(909) 8. nivieolim, Hodgson (J. A. S. NIV, 
185: NV, 9; NVE, £64). [Remark. This ts 
probably a) Tiimalayan variety oof 8. 
Gould, distinguished by its generally larger size, 
darker colour, and the usually greater develop- 
ment of the transverse markings of the plumage. | 
Inhabits Himalaya. 

subfam. STRIGIN GN. 


Genus PHODITLUS, Is. Geoffrov. 


(V1), PA. badius (Horsficld’s Zool. Kes. vi! 


Jara, pi. 


). 
Sys. Strix badia. Horsfield. 

Wero-wiwi, ov Kalong wie, dav. Inhabits 
Nepal; Sikim, Assam ; Arracan ; Malayan pe- 
ninsula and archipelago. 

Genus STRIX, L. (as restricted). 

(Q11) Str. flanined, 1. 

Syx. &. javaniea apud Sykes and Jerdon. 

Lakkhi ov Jakkhi Pencha, Bo. Kareya, ov hae 
sail, Uf.. vuleo Booree Chooree. Jerdon. J ilee, 
Bhagulpore. Inhabits Europe and Asia. Africa ? 
\, America ? vicinity of Calcutta. 

Genus GLAUX, Blyth. 

(912) GL. javanica (°), Jerdon’s I//. Ind. Orn. 
pl. 30). 


Syn: 


Strix javanica de Wormb, apud Latham (vide | 
J. A. S.NTV, S65. : 

reandida. Tickell, J. A. S. TE ove. 

onvimembris, derdon. 


ce 
“ 


t 
7 


Inhabits Plains of India: very rare on ie 
mud-soil of Lower Benzal, with the reach of | 
India was pre-_ 


~¢ 
ae 


~« 


the tide. .A > specimen from 
sented by ‘I. C. Jerdon, Esq. (1842). 


Order ILI. INSESSORES. Suborder. 
L. (modified). ‘Tribe. SYNDACTYLE, Cuv. 
(modified). Fam. BU CEROTID-E. Sub. 
fam. BUCEROTIN.-E. 


Genus BUCEROS, I.. (Dhaw'es, Ben 


(rf 


ae: 


(913) B. cavalus, Shaw (As. Kes, XVIII, pt. 


{], pl. Gould’s Century, pl. ). 
Syn. B. bicornis (°). Lin. 
B. homrai, |Jodgson. 

Ban Rao (Jungle King), Masuri: Hoirai, Ne- 
pal: Foung-yeng, Arracay : Juggang Papan, 3u- 
matra: Concan, Malay. Inkubits extensive full 
forests of all India; Assam; Arakan; enas- 
serim ; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra ; Philippines - 

(914) B. rhinoceros, (Pl. Bal. 934). 

Syn. B. niger. Shaw (nec Vieillot). ) 
B, sylvestris. Vicillot. > Young. 
B. diadematus. Drapiez. { 


Juggang Danio, Malay : Rangkok, or Jongrang, 
Java. Inhabits Malayan peninsula and Arclu- 


pelago. 


aluco. | 


( 
yd 


Pitas. 


ceneric). | 


SSORES. 

(915) B. hydrocoraz, Vs. (Diet. Class. Hist: 
| Nat., Atlas, pl. 23, fig. 2.) 
Syn. B. bicornis, var.. Shaw. 


B. cristatas. Vieiflot. 


B platyrhynchos, Pearson, J. A. 5. X. 632. 


Inhabits Moluecas. 


ri 


(916) B. pica, Scopol, ( Pl. Eni. 
Sy~x. B. malabaricus. var. B. Lathan. 
B. monoceros, and probably B. violaceus, Shaw. 
Regnk Dunnase, White, 4s. Res. VV, UL9. 
Inhabits Indian peninsula ; Ceylon 2 Goomsoor, 
Kuttack. 
(917) B. affinis, Mutton, J. ALS. NVITL- 
Inhabits Deyra Doon. 
(918) B. albirostris, Shaw, Vieillot, (ev. Ors. 
Rar., pl. 14). 
Syx, B. malabariens. Latham. 
B. leneogaster, Blyth. J. AL 5.4, 92? (the 
young). 
 Auhk-khyeug, Avakan. | nhabits Mednapore dis- 
trict ; Rajmahl; Monghyr ; Nepal; Assam : Svihet ; 
Arakan ; Tenasserim: provinces : never in Malabar, 
or S. India: replaced by 4. affinis in the Deyra 
Doon, which merely differs in’ being constantly 
ot the larger size of B. prea. 
(Q19) B. intermedius, Blyth Cle wis i Ale 


| 
| 
. 
! 813). 
| 
| 
| 





- 


994). 


Syx. B. violacens of Wagler. apud Lord A, Tay, 
Madr. Journ. NITE, bd. 
Probably B. malabaricns of Suinatra, apn 
Raffles. 

Inhabits Malavan peninsula (in latitude of Pe- 
nang); Sumatra ? 

(920) B. malayauus, Ralliles, (Pl. Gal. 

Syx. B. anthracinus, Temminck. 
B. bicolor. Hyton. 
B. Elliotti, A. Hay (vide J. A. 9. XVI, 995). 
B. albirostris of Java (¥), apud Horsfield. 
Kiki (2). Malay: Angka Angka (©), Sim : 
Klinglingan (?), dava. 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra ; Java! 
—Moluceas ° 
(921) B. nigrirostris, Blyth (Jk ote ANT 
BOD ): 

Syx. B. malayanns apud Lord A. Hay, Madr. Journ: 
Nil. lol. 

Inhabits Malayan pemnsula, 

(922) B. birostris, Scopoli, (Lev, Ois, Rar, 
pl. 15). 

Syn. B. ginginiavus, Shaw. 

Pulteal Dunnase, White, As. Res. Ts 42 
Inhabits India generally (nec: Assam): never on 
the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 

(923) B. gingalensis, Shaw (Lev. (hs. Rar., 
pl. 25). 

Syx. B. bengalensis, Gray. 
Inhabits Malabar ; Ceylon : never Bengal. 
‘ « ’ Y 
(92-4) B. galeritus, Temminck (PC. Col. 
cyy B. earinatus, Blyth, J. A. S. XV. 187. 
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Mati Sakuwan, Malay. Inhabits Malayan Genus HALCYON, Swainson. 


peninsula. . | (937) Match-ranga (generic), or Matchi-mar 

(925) B. comatus, Rafiles. (Masuri), H.: Pin-ngyeng (generic), Arakan, with 
Syn. B. lugubris, Begbie, vide Ann. M.N. H. 1846, the prefix of Tsheng for the larger species and 
p. 405. Glai for the smaller: Aaka, Malayan. 

*Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. (938) J. leucocephalus, lL. 
(926) B. exarrhetus, Reimwardt (Pl. Col. 211). Syx. Alcedo capensis, Lu. (P/. Col. 599). 
Inhabits Moluccas and Java. —— Bang Kaka, Sumatra: Tengke Luto, Java. 
(927) B. panayensis, Scopoli, (Pl. Ful. 780) Malacca. 

may aoe. 3 sy, : Be Se, ones 

peed (939) HW. gurial, Pearson (J. A. 8. X, 683. 
Inhabits Moluccas ; Philippines. Syn. H. brunniceps, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
(928) B. nipalensis, Hodgson (As. es. XVI, NIL, 148. 


H. lencocephalus apud Horsfield, P.Z. 5. 


1. 1, 2 fies. of female). 
1839, p. 156. 


Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya ; hill ranges of <As- Sy, aks oe 
a Mme : “8 Gurial, Bene. : Malay Poymah, Malabar (. e. 
sam, and Munipur. . | ee ad ee a Bee Se 
aay TB Rail Jungle King-fisher’), Jerdon. Inhabits India 
len) ‘ ee ales. | | eenerally. 
Syn. B. a apud Blyth, J. A. S. AIT, (940) A. amauropterus, Pearson (J. A. 5. X, 
) aun | 
° | 635.) 


Inhabits Cherra Punji; Arakan ; Tenasserim 


eee ihe -_ heat Inhabits S. Bengal; Arakan; Tenasserim. 
provinces ; Malayan peninsula; Sumatra, 


(O41) HH. smyrnensis, (Pl. Gol. 232, 894). 
Syx. Alcedo smyrnensis, I. 
Ispida bengalensis minor, Brisson. 
Sada-buk Match-ranga, Vong.: Kilkila, i, 
Jerdon: Pilly kudua (loco, ov ‘large’), Cingh. 
Inhabits India generally ; Assan ; Arakan ; ‘Le- 
Toko, and Burong Gading, Swn.: Tibhang | nassertin; Malayan peninsa ; Cevlon ; Syria. 
Mantooa, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsula;  g42) // yularis, (Pl. Col. 135) 
a x t t ~ ars 7 C¢ vy e tle a a : 
and archipelago. oe ise we 
a Syx. Alcedo gularis, Kuhl. 
| 
| 
: 


(930) B. plicatus, Latham, Shaw (nec Drapiez). 


Syn. B. obscurus, Gmelin. 


B. subrulicollis, Blyth, JA. S. XT, lie. 
Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserim provinces. 
(931) B. galeatus, Va. (Pl. Bul. 933). 


Fo eine es Siesta ee 


Subfam. TRRISORIN cE. A. melanopterus, ‘Pemminck. 
Genus IRRISOR, Lesson. 11. rulicollis, Swatuson. 
a | I]. smyrnensis, var. albogularis, Blyth, 
(932) J. exrythrorhynchos. J Ag Sekt lh J25e 
Tenyke-arang, Java. Inhabits Java, Phihp- 
pines : Madagascar (7) Vide. fan. M,N. f1., n. 
1548. 


(943) JL. coromander. 


Syx. Upupa erythrorhynehos, Latham. 

Inhabits S. Afriea. 
Mam. UPUPTD AS 
Genus UPUPA, L. ! 
(033) U. enops, La. (Pl. Enl. 52). | Syn. Aleedo coromander, Latham. 
Hi. coromandclicus, Vigors. 

Tengke-siuubo, dava. Inhabits Nepal ; Sikin ; 

Bengal Sundarbans ; Tenasscrim , Coromandel ? 


Sey 


Inhabits Europe; Asia; N. Africa. Common 
in Bengal; also Nepal: generally replaced m5. 
India and Ceylon, as likewise in the Deyra Doon, | 
by the next ; though occurring in the Nilgins. (Q44) HH. adricapillus (Pl. Col. 615). 

(934) U7. senegalensis (?), Swainson (vide J. A. Syn. Alcedo atricapilla, Latham 
S. XIV, 189). A. albiventris, Seopol (inapplicable). 

Syx. U. minor apud Jerdon Udang, Malay. Inhabits Eastern ng the 

7 median " on ea > western: Bengal 

Inhabits S. India - Ceylon: Devri ~ yy | Bay of Be ngal; rare on the ate 

>. India ; Ceylon ; Deyra Doon; W. lalayan peninsula and Archipela- 


Africa ? Sundarbans ; 4 


3 e \ . « 
vo ; China. 


Fam. HALCYONID-E. pues fe 
Genus TODIRHAMPHUS, Lesson. 


Genus DACELO, Leach. 


(985) D- giana? (945) Ti varias. at 
D a er Syn. Ualeyon varia, Eyton, P. 2.8. 1839, p. 
N. VD. conereta, juv., ‘Temminck. 101. 


Probably Hl. chlorocephalus (as distin- 


Inhabits Celebes 2? Moluccas ? | | pha 
uished from H. sacer), In ZLool. Appendix 


(936) D. pulchella, Horstield (Pl. Col. 277 ; fo Lady Ratfles’s Memoirs of Sir St. Raf- 
Zool, Res. in Java, pl. ). fles, p. 655. 

Tenghi-watu. Jav. Tnhabits Mergui; Malayan | Tengke-cheger (); Java. Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula and archipelago, peninsula ; Sumatra; Java? 
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(946) 2. collaris. | Syn. Alecdo erythaca et tridactyla, Pallas. 
Syx. Alcedo collaris, Seopoli. | A. purpurea, Gmelin, 
A. rabra, Bocdaert. 


A. chlorocept hala, Gmelin. 
Malavan A. sacer (v. sanctus), Auet. 
Var. 'T. oceipitalis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, Dein-ngyeen, Arracan ; Raja Whodan, Malay. 
23, ol. Inhabits India generally, but rare ; Lower Ben- 
Tengke, Java. Inhabits Bay of Bengal, much | gal: more common on the eastern side of the 
more common on the eastern side ; Tenasserim ; Bay, southward to the Straits of Malacca. 


Comierosoma, Burton. 


a (957) © rufidorsa, Strickland (J. and S., / Ll, 
variety with broad white or rifous supercium Orn. pl. 552). | 
(T. occinitalis, Blyth). Ordinary variety, from 
(ie Nicobar. (Part iewarly bright.) ; SYN, oa tridactyla apud Jardine and Selby. 
. aan ee : A. madagasearicnsis, 1... apud Lathan. 
Genus CERYLE, Boie. A. purpurea, var., Shaw. 
(947) CL guttata (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pl. 5). Binti Abang, Sum.: Chuchack-urang, Jav. 
synx. Alcedo euttatus, Vigors. Tnhabits Malayan peninsula; Java: never mn 
A. lugubris, Temminck. Thidia. : | 
inhabits Himalaya. Fam. CORACHDA. 
(V48) CL rudis (Edwards, pl. £ Genus CORACTAS, I. 


(Q5S) CL pileata, Remwardt ? 
Syn. ? Cl. Temminckii, (Vieillot), (Vail. Ois. de 
Parad., t. 6). . 
C. papuensis, Quoy and Gaymard { (Voy. 
de P ernie Ois. t. 16). 
Inhabits Celebes ; Moluecas. 
(959) CL garrula, Va. (PL. Bal ASO ) 
Inhabits Europe ; N. Africa: W. Asians . OW. 
India; Kashmir; Mooltan ; Afghanistan. 
(Q60) CO indica Lin, (Pl. dad. 235 ; ladwards, 
pl. 326). 
Syn. ©. bengalensis, 1. 
Garrulus navius, Vieillot. 
Subink, and Nil-kant, V1. (from the ee : 


Syn. Aleedo rudis, Ih. 
Ispida bitorquata, Swainson. 

Phatha Match-range, 3. Inhabits Asia and 
Africa; rare in the 8. E. of Europe. Speci- 
men from S. Afriea, from Lower Bengal. Ordinary 
Asiatic variety (C. raria, Strickland) from the 
neighbourhood of  Caleutta. Specimen from 
Crreece. 

Genus ALCEDO, Juin. 

(949) 4. grandis, Bivth (J. ALS. ATV, 190). 

Inhabits Sikim ; Assam ? 

(950) 4. migricans, Blyth (J.-A. 8S. XVI, 1180.) 


Syn? A. curvzona, Temminck, ‘Text de PI. 
Col., and Kaup, Verbandlungen, Xc., 


Shp ee ian 


hee Q m~ om 
Inhabits ae ns Tas, Mahr. (from its call) ; Ravalowa, Cine. 
Porat ed Inhabits India generally 5) replaced castward by 
(951) .<t.thpida Ae PL dal, Vii CG. affinis. 


Inhabits Europe ; Asia: Afehapistan ° | = ; 
s Europe; W. Asta: “Meghawistan (961) CL affinis, McClelland (Gray’s ¢ Ulustrat- 


| 
(952) 4. dengalensis, Gm. (hdwerds, pl. 11). ed Genera of Birds, pl. ). 
Matel Ss oe pee (Jordon) ! Nyhet-kha, Avakan.  Inhabits Assan ; Ara- 
Raja Whodan (generic for all the small species), | Ras oy ee fe ie 
Malay: Mel Pilli hudua (pinchi, or * small), | ee eee eee cae 
Cingh. Inhabits India generally; Burmah ; Ma-! 9 Genus EURA: STOMUS Vicillot. 
| hu. orientalis (ph Fink, 619). 
| 
! 


lacea ; China. 
(953) A. molucceasis, Blyth (J. ALS. XV, 11). | Syx. Coracins orientalis, Lin. 
Ku. fascicollis ct eyanicollis, Vicilot. 


Inhabits Celebes ; Moluccas. 
(954) A. meningting, Uorsfield. Tiong Lainpie, and Tiong Batu, Malayan. 
fy As - . eiageg os r \ : 
Syn. A. asiatica, Swainson, (Swainson’s Zool. | Inhabits India generally, China, and Malay 
Ill., Ist series, pl. 50). -countries ; Ceylon. 
Binti, Sum. : Meningting, Jav. \nhabits Te- (963) EupacificustGould’s BA.VoL I ph 17) 
WaSSeTHN PYOVINCES 5 Malayan peninsula and ar- Syn. Coracias pacificus, Latham. 
chipelago, Mu. australis, Swainson. 
(955) d. biru, Norsfield (Zool. Res. in Java, sa nig ean 
pl.; Ten. Pl. Col. 239, f. 1). iiiaianies °° 
Meningling Watu, or Burong-Biru, Jay. In- phe cigar | a 
habits Java. Fam. MEROPIDU. 
Genus CEYX, Lacepeile. Genus ALCEMEROPS, Is. Geoffroy. 
on C erythaca (Jerdon’s Ill. Ind. Orn., | age Ale. Athertonii (Jardine and Selby, 1/0, 
25) Oru, pl. 58), 


TAL 
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Syn. Merops Athertonii, J. and 8. Syx. Piens validus, Reinwardt. 
; ye vis . 1 - a : . ~ Ma ‘ ° . ha > a a e ' 
SN Hodgson, J. A. 8. V. Inhabits Western Malasia. Malacca. 
e ) Te ‘ 
Merops cyanogularis, Jerdon. Genus HEMICERCUS, Swainson. 


Nyctiornis amherstiana, Royle. 


; | (973) TT. canente (Lesson’s Cent. Zool. pl. 
Pya-too-nghet, Arakan. Inhabits Deyra Doon ; | 73 : Jerdon’s Ill. Ind. Orn. pl. 40). 


.® ; : ry’ cpt at i , 
Nepal; Assam; Arakan; ‘Tenasserim; 5. India, . y | 
Nepal; Assan; Arakan ; Syn VPicus canente, Lesson. 


(965) 4. amicta (Swainson’s Zool, 1th, 2nd I. cordatus, Jerdon (rather smaller 
eres, pl. 56; Pé. Col. 31v). race), 
Syn. Merops amictus, Temminek. Inhabits Burmese countries (Arakan, Tenas- 
Inhabits Tenasseriin Provinces; Malayan pe- | 30M") Peeu): also 3. India. 
insula. (974) LL. concretus. (Pl. Col. 90, f. 1, 2). 
Genus MEROPS, I. Syn. Picus concretus, Reinwardt. 
(966) MW. apiaster, Vs. (Pl. Kul. 938). Inhabits W. Malasia ; Malayan peninsula. 
—Syx. M. galilwus, Hasselquist. Genus HEMILOPHUS, Swainson. 


M. schaeghagha, Forster. 


M. chrysocephalus (?), Latham (975) EH. pulverulentus (Pl. Gul. 339). 


Syx. Pieus pulverulentus, Tem. | | 
P. javensis, foem., apud Horsficld, Ziz- 
7. NUM, 76, 
Inhabits Burmese and Malay countries. 
(976) AI. Hodgsonii, Jerdon (fl. Ind. Orn. 
ple oa 
Inhabits Neileiris ; Malabar. 
(77) TF. savenses. 
Syx. Picus javensis, Horsfield. 
P. leucogaster, Reinwardt ee 
‘Great Malayan Woodpecker, 9-4. ». 
VI, 952. 
Peatack eyam, Java. Inhabits Malay coun 
tries ; Jenasserun. 


(978) IL. funebris. 

Syn Picus funebris, Valenciennes. 
A ed . f N 
P. modestus, Vigors, P. Z. 5. 

Inhabits Philhppmes. 

Genus CHRYSOCOLAPTES, Blyth. 

(Q79) Chr. sullaneus. 

Syn. Piceus sultancus, Hodgson, J. A.S. VI, 
105. 
P. strictus apud Jerdon, Catal. 
P. streuus, Gould, mentioned P. Z. 8. 
1839, p. 165. 

Inhabits India generally, chiefly the hill for- 
ests, rare in the plains ; also Assam, Sylhet, 
Arakan, ‘Tenasserim, and Malayan peninsula 
southward as far as Malacea. 


Inhabits Europe; W. Asia; Afghanistan. 
(067) AL. persicnus, Pallas (Sav., Deseript. de 
VMeypt, tom. 1, pl, 4, f. 5). 
Syx. M. wegvptius, Savieny. 
fnhabits N, Africa; W. Asians Sinde. 
(VO8) AL, philippinus, Le. (P72. ud. 215.) 
Syx. AL. Lesehenaultit, Levaillant. 
M. javanicus, Morsfield. 
Bara. Barat, Malay. Inhabits India gencral- 
Ives Malay countries ; Ceylon. 
(969) A. sematranus, Raffles (Grithtl’s ofa. 
Avngdom, NAL, p. 422, pl). Inhabits Malay 


{ 

{ 

} 
COUNTTICS. | 
| 

| 

| 


i a a 
-— SS 


(970) WW. erythrocephalus, Lathan (Swain- 

sons Zvod, fli, Ist series, pl. 8). 
Syn. M. quinticolor, Vicillot. 
M. uriea, Horsfield. 

Inhabits India generally Gace Lower Bengal) : 
Malay countries ; Ceylon. 

(971) AL etridis, Va. (dwards, pl. 183; Pl. 
hid, G4), 


a 


(r 
™ 


Syx. M. Lamarckii, Cur. 
M. orientalis, Lathan. 
M. indicus, Jerdon. 
- | 
Var. M. coromandus, Latham. 
Pans-pati. (© Bamboo leaP?), AL. 5 Turrial, 
os Patringa, V1. (Jerdon). Mo-na-qyve, \vakan. 
nhabits Judia generally ; Arakan ; Ceylon. 
PWidha WV Evy ee ee ’ 
bribe ZYGODACTY ET. Division b. (Deveid 


of ceca). Subdivision [, Climbers ). 
Fam. PICID.E. 
Lukkurphor, Wind. - Kat-tokra, Bene: Kut- 


f ‘ T, ; Pes ’ ; 7 ‘ 
ae Theet-touk, Burm. : Glafo, Ma- san Hacdaealitit 
wi: Dukkiv Siy aes , common ina few localities. 
iy: Lukki, Sum. ; Peatuk, Jav.: Pilli hudua ; COMO Wa few foe 


(980) Chr. qovesis (Pl. Ent. 696), 


Syw. Picus goensis, (imehin. 
Dendrocopus Miliotti, Jerdon, Catal. 
Chr. melanotus, Blyth, J-A.8. ALT, 1005. 


Inhabits Indian peninsula: rare in most parts ; 


a a a a a ge eo ae er enn ee ee Ne. 


sue name as for King-fishers), Cingh. (981) Chr. henalribon. 
Subfam. CAMPEPITLLEN. YE, Syn, Picus hamatribon, Wagler. 
: : rene 9 spilolophus, Vigors, P. Z. S. 1830 
Genus CAM PRD ech aon ae P. spilolophus, Vigors, P. Z. 8 ‘ 
renus CAMPEPHILUS, G. &. Gray. p. 98 (the female). 


(O72) C. validus (Pl. Col. 378, 402). Inhabits Philippines. 
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Genus BRACHYPTERNUS, Strickland. Inhabits Arracan; Tenasserim provinces 
(982) Br. ceylonus (N. nat. Forsch., 13, pl. 4}: where common. Java. 
SYN. aa PUES selias (991) G. occipitalis (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pl.47). 
P, pa omer 6), et P. rubescens (?), orn: als a IgOrS 
Vieillot. P, affinis (?), Raffles . 


Inhabits Ceylon, where very common. , 
983) B ere alae ds. vl. 182: Pl Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam ; Tippera; Tenas- 
(983) Br. aurantius cs me ten > ““- | serim provinces ; Sumatra ? 


Enl. 695). 
Syy. Picus aurantius, L. ! Division III. (with crested nape.) 
| 


P. bengalensis, Gmelin (nec Jorsfield, (992) G. flavinucha 


Lin. Tr. XLII, 176). 
P. nuchalis, Wagler. Syx. Picus flavinucha, Gould, P. Z. 8. 1833, 


}. tibetanus, Natterer. p. 120. . 
P. psarodes, Lichtenstein. ae flavigula, Hodgson, J. A. 5. 
, 106. 


Malacolophus ? melanochrysos, Hodgson, 


J. A.S8. VI, 109. 
Br. micropus, Blyth, J. A. S. XLV, 194. (993) G. chloropus (Hardw. Id. Ind. Zoo/.) 


T ) — ys Joesson. ee ee 
Inhal oF : ah ee ei | Syn. Picus chloropus et chlorolophos, Vieillot. 
nhabits India generally ; Ceylon. . P. nipalensis, Gray. 
Genus TIGA, Kaup. PF; xanthoderus, Malherbe. 


(984) Z. Shorei, (Gould's ‘Century,’ pl. 49). 


Syn- Picus Shorci, Vigors, P. Z. 5. 183], p. 
175; J.A.S. ATV, 198. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Tnhabits Himalaya, and hilly regions of S. | 
India, 
— ; riweoqas XIII, 139). 
98; . intermedia, Bivih J uA. OS ADV, do. ae 

a ry - ea media, Bivin . ee tee | P. mentalis apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Inhabits Nepal ; Assam ; Svlhet ; Arakan ; ! Inhabits 8. India ; Ceylon. 

| 

: 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


7 
| 
| 

P. hemipodius, Swainson. | 
| Inhabits 8S. KE. Himalaya; Assam ; Arakan. 
{ 
| 
i) 


Inhabits Himalaya chiefly ; N. India: rare on 
the plains. 
(994) G. chlorophanes (J. A. S. XV, 16). 


Syn. Picus chlorophanes, Vieillot. 
P. chlorigaster, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 


Tenasscrim ; Penang; 8. India 
(986) 7. dridactyla, (J. AS. XIV, 163.) (995) G. malaccensis (J. ALS. ATV, 192). 
Syn. Pieus malaccensis, Latham. 


Syn, Chrysonotus tridactylus, Swainson. ee | 
Picus tiga, Horsfield. Tuc Pic de Malacca, Sonnerat. 


Tukki Besor of Malays, Sumatra. Inhabits 
Malay countries. 
(987) 7. Rafflesti WIALS. XV, 16). 


Syn. Picus Raffles, Vigors. 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 
(996) G. mentalis (Pl. Col. 384). 
Syn. Picus mentalis, Temminck. 
Inhabits Tenasserim provinces: Malayan pe- 


1 & @ a Ice 2 ea 
a labarum, Lesson. -ninsula ; Sumatra. 
T. amictus, Gray. | : 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. (997) G. puniceus (PL. Col, 423). 
Syn. Picus puniceus, Horsfield, Lin. Tr. XIU, 


66]. 


Subfam. GECININZE. | 
| 
: Chrysonotus miniatus apud Hyton (?), P. 
| 


Genus GECINUS, Boe. . 
(988) @ squamatus(Gould’s § Century,’ pl.43). Z.S. 1339, p. 106. 

Syx. Picus squamatus, Vigors. Tukki Bajukarap or Belatu,Malayan (Raffles). 

P. dimidiatus apud Hardwicke and Gray | inhabits Tenasserim; Malayan peninsula; Su- 
(nec ‘emmuinck). ) matra ; Java. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 
(989) G. striolatus, Blyth, J. A. 5. ALL, 
1000. 

Syx. G. squamatus apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Inhabits Himalaya, and hilly regions of 5. 


Division IV. 


(998) G. pyrrhotis. 
Syn. Picus pyrrhotis, Hodgson, J. A. 8. VJ, 
108. 





India : oceurs, though rare on the plains. Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 
(990) G. dimidratus. (999) G. rubsginosus. 
DYN. a a Syn. Picus rubiginosus, Eyton (nec Swainaon, 
P. affinis, Rafiles, apud Vigors, in Zool. | Myc feo fete ;, Madr. Journ 
App. to Lady Raffles’s Memoir of Sir | XI, 123. : ys , 


St. Raffles. p. 668. 7 
G. viridanus, Blvth, J. A. S. XII, 1000.! Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 


TAR 
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(yenus GECINULUS, Blyth. 
(1009) G. grantia (J. A. S. XIV, 192). 
Syn. Picus grantia, M‘Clelland, P.Z. S. 1839, 
p- 165. 
eInhabits Sikim ; Assam. 
(Genus MEIGLYPTES, Swainson. 
(1001) Af. pectoralis (Pl. Col.) 
Syx.Picus pectoralis, Latham. 
P. marginatus, Reimwardt. 
P. tukki, Lesson. 
Pp. luridus, Nitzsch. 


P. fasciolatus Lichtenstein. 
Hemicercus brunneus, Hyto.a 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 


(1002) AL. tristis (Pl. Col 197, f. 1). 
Syn. Picus tristis, Horsfield, 
P. poicilophus, Temminck. 
flato Bawan, Malacea: Zukhi Boreh of Ma- 
lays, Sumatra: Platuk-watu, Java. Inhabits 
Tenasserim ; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra; Java. 


(1003) M. jugularis, Blyth, J. AWS. ATV, 195. 
Inhabits Arracan ; Tenasserim. 
Genus MICROPTERNUS, i 
(1004) AM. phaioceps, Blyth, J. A. 
Syn. P. rufonotus, Malherbe. 
P. rufus, Latham, 
Gmelin). 
Rufous Indian Woodpecker, Latham. 


Inhabits Bengal ; Nepal ; Assam ; Sylhet ; 
racan ; Tenasserim prov inces. 


(1005) AL. gularis, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. NVI, 
139. Inhabits Indian peninsula. 


Ss. ANLV, 195. 


Ar- | 


Syn. Slight variety of preceding species ° 
(1006) AL. badvus. 


Syn. Picus badius, Raffles. 
P. brachyurus, Vicillof. 


Tukhi Kalabu of Malays (Raffles). 
Malayan peninsula; Suniatra. 
Subfam. PICIN st. 
Genus DRYOCOPUS, Boie. 
(1007) Dr. martius (Pl. Enul. 596). 
Syn. Picus martius, L- 
Inhabits Europe ; W. Asia. 
Genus PICUS, L. (as restricted). 
(1098) P. ldewconotus,. Bechstein (Naum. 35, 
t. 65), 
Syn. P. cirris, Pallas (apud Gray). 
Inbabits N. Europe. 
(1009) P. himalayanus, Jardine aud Selby (/2/. 
Orn. pl. 116). 
Syn. P. assimilis, Natterer. 
Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 


Inhabits 


] 


apud Gray (nec | 


(1010) P. darjellensis, Blyth, J. A.S. XIV,196. 
Syn. P. majoroides, Hodgson. 
Inhabits 8. 2. 


(1011) P. mahrattensis, 
‘Century,’ pl. 51). 
Syn. P. hemosomus, Wagler. 


Inhabits India generally (but never on the al- 
luvium of Lower Bengal). 


Himalaya. 


Latham (Gould's 


(1012) P. brunnifrons, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Cen- 
tury, pl. 52). 
| Syx. P. aurifrons, Vigors. 
| Inhabits Himalaya. 

(1013) P. Macei, Vieillot (Hardw. Jd. Ind. 


Zool.) 
Syx. P. medius from India, apud Latham. 
| Tnhabits Bengal; Nepal ; 
| Malayan peninsula. 
(1014) P. hyperythrus, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Cen- 
tury,’ pl. 50). Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1015) P. cathpharius, Nodgson, J. A. 5. 
1006. Inhabits S. EB. Timalaya. 
(1016) 


Assam ; ‘Tippera * 


AL, 


| 
: \ P. rubricatus, Blyth, (deseribed as fine 
| old male of No. 392 in J. A. 8. ALY, 197). In- 
| habits Sikim. 

| (1017) P.pyginens, Vigors, P.Z. 8.1831, p. 44- 
| Syn. P. trisulensis, Lichtenstein. . 
| = _Inhabits N. W. Himalaya ; Nepal. 

| (1018) P. woluccensis, 
748, f. 2). 


Gmelin, (P/7. Eni. pl. 


Syn. P. bicolor, Gmelin, apud Gray. 
P. zizuki (7), Temminck. 
Tripsursus auritus, Eyton. 
Tukky lilit, Malayan ; 
Javan peninsula ; Java. 


: 

| Inhabits Ma- 
| (1019) P. canicapillus, Blyth, J. A.S.XTV, 197. 
| 

! 

| 


Sumatra. 


Syn. Qu. Permanent variety of P. moluccensis. 
Inhabits Arakan : Tenasserim Provinces. 
(1920) P. rariegatus, Wagler (nec Latham). 
Sywx. P. moluccensis. var. B, and Brown Wood- 


pecker, Latham. 
P. moluccensis, Hardw. and Gray Il. 
Ind. Zool. 
P. Hardwickii, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
| MITT, 138- 
| Cawnpore Woodpecker, Latham. 


Inhabits India, southward of the Tlimalaya. 


| (1021) P. gymnoptialmos, Blyth, J. A; 
XVIEL. 


i* 


Nee 


Inhabits Ceylon. 
(1022) P. validirostris, Blyth (described ancl 
eee to P. nanus, Vigors, J. A.S. XIV, 197) 
Inhabits ——-— ? 


Snbfam. PICUMNIN.E. 
Genus PICUMNUS, Temminck. 
(1023) P. iaxominatus, Burton, P. Z. 8. 1835, 
p. Lot. 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA ; INSESSORES. 
cyx. Vivia nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. 5. VI, | (1083) A. chrysopogon, (Pl. Col. 285). 


O7. 
= ss ivee tinal Syn. Bucco chrysopogon, Temminck. 
‘no. ve. Nepal.  Inhabits tiumaiaya. | 
fees = ae Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 
Yenus SASLA, Hodgson. ae | _ | 
Sere pe? = eee ae . (103-4) A. versicolor (Pl. Col. 390). 
L024) S. abuorines (PL. Gol. 311, f. 3). Syx. Bueco versicolor, Raffles 
: : . : rn * J2LuN. - Ne be Jig ° 
Syx. Picumnus abnorimis, Cemmunck. i ane Iescon 
Inhabits Malay countries. ea aes. . | 
Takoor. Malacea: Lakoo, Sumatra (veneric). 


oe ere eT, Ae Ae ees | ) 
1025) 8. echraced, Hodgson, J. A. . V, 178. | Tahabits Malavan peninsula ; Sumatra. 


habits Nepal; Sikim ; Assanv; Sylhet; Ara-| 0) ,5-) 7 
7 (1035) AM. guadricolor, 


Syx Bueeo quadricolor, Eyton, P. Z. 5. 1839, 
p. 105. | 
LB. malaccensis (2), Hartlaub, Rev. Look. 
\S42, p. 337. 
Inhabits Malavan peninsula. 
(1036) AL. armillaris (Pl. Gol. 89, f. I). 


| 
in. | 
Subfam. YUNCEN.E. | 
Genus YUNA, Lan. 
1026) F. torgnilla, Va. (PL En. 998). Inha- | 
ts Europe and Asia: common in qnany parts 
“India, Caleutta, Ferozepore. 
Subfam. INDICATORIN-E. 
Conus INDICATOR, Vicillot. 
O27) a ranthonotus, Blyth, J. A. 3. XI, 166, 
IV. 198 (Jerdon’s J//. Lad. Orn. pl.—). Ine 
abits Sikimu. 
Subdivision If. (Perchers). 


Tam. MEGALAIMID. Ih. 
Gaie MEGALAIMAS G. hi. Gray. 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Java? 

(1037) Af. ascatica (Vicillot, Gad. des Ots., t- 
apo) | 
Syx. Trogon asiaticus, Latham. 

Capito evanocollis, Vicillot. 
Bueeo evanops, Cuv. 
B. evruleus, Dumeril. 

Burra Bussunt-bairi, Bengal : Koop-Rha-loung, 
Arakan. Inhabits Bengal ; sub-Uimalayan region 
to Deyra Doon, and valleys of the lower hills ; 
Assam ; Sylhet ; Tipperah ; rare in Arakan. 


a  : 
a a 


(1028) I. rerens (Gould's ‘ Century,’ pl. 46). 
Syn. B. orandls, Ginelin. (1038) Af. Franklinie. 
Bueco virens, Boddaert. yee > YY 
rae Cie, Deni Syx. Bueco Franklinii, Blyth, J. A- S. NU, 
Inhabits Himalaya; -\ssam ; Therra) Pungi: 167 
‘hina. ; : ae 
. _ peer eo Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya; Cherra Punji, As- 
20 au lineata (Vem. Pi Cols ee) sain 2 
BN ie ae sane Trale ry : oy. . ry 2078 
Syx. B. lineatus, Vieillot. (1039) AL. pholippensis (Tem. Pl. Col. 331). 
B. corvinus, Fem. 7 | syx. B nil << Br 
Pho goung, Avakan. Inhabits Devra Doon ; | Syn. Bucco philippensis, Drisson. 
aad: Assam: Svthet ; Tippera 5 Renee 1 ee B. flavigula, Boddaert. 
EVAL soe aa ] . | af im Vieillot) }}. indicus, TLathain. 
asserin provinces ; Sumatra (api ‘lot). LB. flavicollis, Vieillot. 
(1030) M. caniceps (Vail. Bard. t. 0 Ss, apud B. rubrieollis, Cuv. 
. | Dp Oe ee er ea Bee ee Oe 
yrav ). . ; J. luteus, Le eee (albino \ aricty : Jerdon .) 
Syx. B. lineatus apud Tickell. J. A. 5.0, Chota Rassunt bairi, Bengal; Kut-khora aud 
Dede: cae Tambaynut (‘Coppersmith’), TT. : Chanda, SWna- 
Bueco caniceps, Franklin, tra: Kaghku, Java. Inhabits India eenerally ; 


Burra Bassuuta, Central India: Avofomra, | nec flimalaya : Tippera ; ( Shittagong ; Ramree 
1.: Kootoorya, Mabhv. : Kouturekawee, Can. : | (Arakan); ‘Penasserim provinces ; Penang; Su- 
‘uotooreal, Cinghalese. Inhabits Indian penin- | matra; dava ; Philippines , Ccylon. | 

ula, spreading northward to the Devra Doon. 
‘onnnon in Meduapur jungles, and in Central 
dia: replaced by a smaller and darker race m 


(1040) VW. rubricapilla ( Brown’s Zoology, pl. Lt) 


Syx. Bueco rubricapillus, Gmelin. 


‘evion, Specimens from the Nilginis and  spe- Inhabits Gevlon. 
anens of rather smaller and darker-coloured race : - 
rom Cevion CB. ceylanicus ? (Lin.) ches M. trimaculata (Tem. Pl. Col. 536, 
(1081) aL. candes (Jerdon’s lil. Ind. Ori., plo} a | , 
26) : Syx. Bueco trimaculatus, Gray. 
ree | 2 B. frontalis, Temminck. 

Syx, Bucco viridis, D. oo alls, Temmn k 

B. Duvaucelei, Lesson. 


Inhabits Nilgiris ; Malabar. 
B. cyanotis, Blyth (J. A. 5. XLY, 463 


(1032) AL flavifrons ( Vail. Barb. 1. eo). ) 
S\x. Buceo flavifrons, Cuv. (Arakan variety ). 
Ngel-pa-din, Avakan. 1 nhabits Malayan pen- 


B. aurifrons, Temminck. 
Inhabits Ceylon. insula; Stumatra: with distinct variety in Arakan. 


1. australis apud Raflles (nec Horsficld). 


a 


BIRDS OF BASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; INSESSORES. 


Genus MEGALORIYNCHES, Eyton. | 
(1042) I. Hayu, Gray (apud G. KR. Gray). 
Syn. Micropogon fuliginosus, ‘Temmuneck, 


Calorhamplus sanguinolentus, Lesson. 
Megalorhynclus spinosus, Jéyton. 


edinpis, Sumatra: Unkot Besea, Penang. 
abits Malayan paninsula ; Sumatra. 
Fam. CUCULID.®. 
Subfam. CUCULIN.LT. 
Genus CUCULUS, L. 

(1043) ©. spareerioides, Vigors (Gould’s * Cen- | 
ury,’ pl. 53). | 
Syn. Ferruginous-necked Cuckoo (?), Latham. | 

| 
| 
: 


In- 


Inhabits {limalaya ; Nilgins ; Milayan pen- 
insta. 
(1044) G. varius, Vahl (Hardw. 1/1. Lad. Zool.) 
Syn. C. fugax, Horsfield. | 
OC. Latham, Gray. i 
C. tenuirostris, Lesson. | 
CG. cjulans, Sundevall. 
C. nisicolor, Hodgson, variety ¢ 
Bhrou and Rychan Cuckoo, and the 
voung Sokagu, Cuckoo, Lathan, 


Chok-yallo, and Popiya, Beng. - Kupuk, ov 
nuk, if. (Jerdon). Aves palta sword bard), 
Telugu. Zak-kaé (Custom-house bird), Dukhun. 
Tuhabits India generally and Malay countries. 


(1045) 6. sfriatus, Drapiez. 
Syx. C. micropterus, Gould. 

C. optatus, Gould, ‘Tutr. to Birds of 
Australia’ (Doubtful.) 

C. affinis, A. Hay, Jd. A.S. XV. IS large 
varicty ). . 

C. flaviventris apud Strickland (?), d. A. 
S. ALL, 390. 

Bou-kolako, Beng. : Ayphul-pucka of hill-men, 
AMlasuri (Uutton).  Inhabits India generally, and 
Malay countries : Australia? Rare in 5. fiidia. 

(1046) C. canorus, Lin. (Pl. Hel. SLT). 
Syn. C. borealis, Pallas. 
C. hepaticus, Sparrman, var. ? 

Phu-phu, VDeyra Doon. Inhabits 
Asia, and Afriea, Darjiling, Calcutta. 


1 
a 





Inurope, 


na a a gc a a i Sa —---— eens 


(L047) C. himalayanus, V igors (nee apud Gould's 
‘Century, pl. 54). 
Syn. S. saturatus, Hodgson, J. A. S. ATI, 
942. XV, 1S. 
Tnhabits Himalaya generally : Tenasserim pro- 
vines. 
(1048) C. poliocephalus, Latham (Gould’s * Cen- 
tury’ pl. 54). 
Syn. C. himalayanus apud Gould, Cent. 
Inhabits Himalaya : 8. India rarely. 
(1049) ©. tenuirostris, Gray (Hardw. [7]. Ind. 
Zool.). 
Syx. C. flavus apud Lesson, et Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ, XI, 220: C. flavus, Ind. Var.? 
C. lineatus (?), Lesson, ‘J'raité. 
C. niger apud Blyth, J. A. 8. XI, 908. 


Pousya, Mahr.  Inhabits India generally. 


(105%) CO. mernlinus, Scopoli. 
Syw. C. flavus, Gmelin. 
C. pyrogaster, Drapiez. 


Gedasse, Java. Unhabits Malay countries. 


(1051) O Sonneratii, Lathan. 


Syx. ©. rufovittatus, Draptez. 
C. pravatus, Horsfield. 


Inhabits 8S. India and Malay countries. 
Subgenus SURNICULUES, Lesson. 


(1852) 8. dreruroules. 
Syx. Pseudornis dicruroides, Hodgson, J. A. 
S. VEIT, 136, 
S. lugubris, Ind. Var. ? 
Tnbahits India: Tenasserim provinces : Ceylon. 
(1053) S. lagubris. , 
Syn. Cuculus lueubris, Torsfield. 
Cy albopunetatus, Drapiez. 
Airon-ticon, Java. 
sila and archipelao. 


Subeenus CLIRYSOCOCCY XN, Boie. 


Tnhabits Malavan  penin- 


(1054) Chr. wauthorhynchos (Morstield’s Zool. 


Kes. in Jaca, pl. ) 


Syx. Cuculus xanthorhynchos, Torsfield. 
Lompromorpha amethystina, Vigors, P. 
ZS. 1831, p. 8. | 
Inhabits Tenasserim provinces: Malayan pe- 
ninswa and archipelapo : Philippines: 3. te. Tue 
miataya (% Gray). 


(1055) Chr. chalectes (2), Vemminck 
Ge girs aes 
Syx. Cuculus malavanus (7), Natlles. 
Chr. smaragdinus, Blyth, J. A. 8. AY, 
53 (nec Swainson}. 
Trogon maculatus, Gmelin, Brown's Ill. 
Aol, pl. NULL, fle. Sup. (but the spe- 
Ciiic name quite inapplicable). 


CEL. Cal, 


Inhabits Pull regions of India generally; Ara- 
kan; Venasserin. 


(1056) Cir. baselis. 
Syx. Cuculus basalis, Horstield. 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 
Genus EUDYNAMYS, Vigors and Horsheld. 


(1957) du. orientalis. 
Syn. Cuculus orientalis, Lin., the male. 
C. punctatus 
(:. mindanensis > Lin. 
(©. scolopaceus 
C. eure te Gmelin, 
Var. ? C. indicus, Latham. 
C. niger, Latham (Edwards, pl. 58). 
Coél, H.: Aokil, Beng. : male—Tuhu ; female 
Chule, Java: Cowde-coha, Cingh. Inhabits In- 
dia, China, and Malay countries. 


the female. 


~ 


Lol 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; INSESSORES. 


Genus OX YLOPHUS, Swainson. | (1066) Z. tristis (Belanger, Voy. pl.) 
(1058) O. melanolencos (figured as the female Syn. Melias tristis, Lesson. 
Mdolio Cuckow by Shaw). Pheenicophaus longicaudatus, Blyth. 
Syx. Cuculus melanolencos, Gmelin. Ban Kukil, Beng. : Wa-pha-lai, Arakan. In- 
G. edolius, Cuvier. habits Bengal, Nepal, Assam, Arakan, ‘Tenasse- 


Leptosomus ater apud = Franklin and | rint provinces, Penang. 


Svkes. Sig oeatk sn ee 

ee YY ee atone (1067) Z. viridirostris, Jerdon (Ill. Ind. Orn. pl. 
Popiya, Wind. : Alu Bubul, Beng. : Golli Ko- | 3.) 

ila (© Malkman Cuckoo), Telugu. inhabits In- Syx. Pheenicophaus Jerdoni, Blyth. 
lia generally ; Ceylon; rare on the eastern side 


ae Kuppra Popya, Hind. Wamaneh Kaki, Ve- 
if the Bay of Bengal, and never (2) in the Malay fH oe oo 


lueu: Handi Koota, Ceylon (Daniell): AM/ad can- 


‘countries. : | peas ut 
datta, Do. Guayard). Anhabits Peninsular India ; 
w i yy - A A avr ‘ 
(1059) O. coromancdus ( pl. Ent. 27-4, f. 2). Ceylon. 
Syn. Cueulus coromandus, 4. | (1068) Z. javanicus (Ilorstield’s ‘ Zool. 2tes. in 
C. collaris, Vieillot. ‘Java’, pl. )- 
Inhabits India generally and Malay countries. Syn. Phoenicophaus javanicus, Horsfield. 
Coccyzus chrysogaster, ‘’emminck. 
Subfam. PILCENICOPHAIN -b. C. rubrirostris, Drapiez. 


- a Sicpics Vall Chalybeate Cuckoo, Latham. 

Genns PHCENICOPIPATS, Viertot. - OM rg 7 
genus PU Kaka Apie, Malacca: Bubut Kembang, Java 
Inhabits Malay countries ; Tenasserim. 


Genus RHINORTHA, Vigors. 


(1069) Rh. chlorophea (Belanger, Foy. pl. 1, 
the female). 


Cadow (generic), Malacea. | 
Subgenus DASYLOPITUS, Swainson. | 
(1060) D. superciliosus. | 
Syx, Ph. superciliosus, Cuv. : 
. >) ° ° | 
‘ i SQ. -) q : , : : P 
Inhabits Philippines Syx. Cuculus chlorophecus, Rafiles. 
C. sumatranus, Cuvier. 
Pheaenicophaus caniceps, Vigors. 
Ph. viridirostris, Myton. 
Bubutus Isidorei et B. Davaucelei, Les- 


Subgenus PHCGENICOPHAUS. 


(LOGL) Ph. pyrrhocephalus (Pennant’s ‘ Indian 
Zoology, p- 5). 


son, 
Syx. Cuculus pyrrocephalus, Forster. Coceyzus badius, Gray. 
Ph. leucogaster, Dumeril. Anadienus rufus eb A. rufescens Swaln- 
Malkoha, Ceylon (Pennant). Inhabits Cevlon. Son. 


Slaya. See-saya, Malacca. Biiit, Sunatra. 
Inhabits Malay countries. 


Genus TACCOCUA, Lesson. 
(1070) 7. infuscata, Blyth, J. A. 5. XLV, 200. 


- ae phe Inhabits Tarai region bordering on Nepal and 
(1063) Ph. curvirostris (Vail. O's. @ Afr. tet Siinn 


O92. | aie 
224). (1071) £. affuus, Blyth, J. A. 8. AY, 19. 


Sy~, Cuculus curvirostris, Shaw. 


(1062) 24. melanogaster (Pl. Gol. 349). 


Syx. Cuc. melanogaster, Vieillot--the voung ? 
y ryy e of © 
Ph. calorhynchos, Temnunck. 


Inhabits Celebes : ALoluecas. 


Ph. tricolor, Stephens. Inhabits Central India ; Mednapur jungles ; 
Ph. viridis. Vieilot. Rajmahl; Monghyr. 


Cuculus melanognathus apud Raffles (nec | (1072) TL. sirkee (Hardwicke’s 17. Ind. Zool.) 
Pb. melanognathus, Horsfield). : 
Syx. Centropus sirkee, Gray. 


Inggang Balukar, Sumatra. Inhabits Malay (. euculoides, C. W. Smith, J. A.S. X. 
countries. 655. 
Subgenns ZANCLOSTOMUS, Swainson. Coccyzus chrysogaster of Royle’s list. 
(1.064) 4%. diardi. Inhabits vicinity of Cawnpore ; Deyra Doon. 
Syx. Melias Diardi, Lesson. (1073) 2. Leschenaultu, Lesson. 
Pheenicophaus tristis apud Blyth, J. A. Syx. Zanclostomus sirkee apud Jerdon, Catal, 
. XI, ga6, naa Inhabits S. India. 
a Kachie, Malacca. abits Malay! Genus CENTROPUS Illiger. 
n : / 7 , is 
ie Mahika, Hind. : Kika, Beng.: Atte Cuccula, 
(1065) Z. sumatranus. Cingh.: Boop, Arakan: Bubdt, and Avadok, 
* Byx. Cuculus sumatranus, Rafiles. Malay. 
Phoenicophus Crawfurdil, Gray. (1074) C. eurycercus, A. Tay (J. A. 8, ALY, 


oon-.ndn Sumatra. Inhabits Malay countries. 551). 


-_ 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: INSESSORES. 


Syx. Cuculus bubutus apud Raffles (nee Cen- 
tropus bubutus, Horsfield). 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 


‘ 


(1078) C. philippensis, Cuvier (Horsfield’s 

Zool. Res. in Java’, pl. ). 

° Syn. Cucnlus egyptius, var. y, Latham. 
Corydonyx pyrrhopterus, Vieillot. 
Centropus bubutus, Horsfield. 

C. castanopterus, Stephens. 

C. fasciatus, C. W. Smith, J. A. 
G59. 

Var. Polophilus sinensis, Stephens. 


Inhabits S. E. Asia and its Archipelago. 
(1076) C. A. 
K VILE. 


Inhabits Ceylon. 


chlororhynchos, Blyth, J. 


(1077) ©. viridis (Brown's Zoology, pl. 
ie. Infra). 
Syx. Cuculus viridis, Seopolt. 
C. benealensis, Latham. 
CG. toin apud Raffles. 
C. lepidus et C. affinis, Worsfield. 
C. pumilus, and probably C. melanops, 
Lesson. 
dimidiatus, Blyth, J. A. 5. NT. OS: 
rectunguis, Strickland, Ann. Mag. N. 
HH. XIAN, 13+. 
Polophilus Lathami (?), Jueach. 


Inhabits India generally and Malay countries, 
more abundant in the latter. 


C, 
oe 


(1078) ©. bicolor, Lesson. 
Syn. C. eelebensis, Quoy and Gaymard, Vey. 
de I? Astrolabe. 
Tnhabits Celebes ; Moluccas. 


Fam. TROGONITD.-E. 
Genus HARPACTIES, Swainson. 
(1079) H. Modgsonii, Gould (Afon. Trogoaide, 
nl. Bb) 
Htoo-ta-roo, Arakan. Inhabits Nepal: Assam ; 
Sylhet; Arakan. 


(1080) WW. kasumba (Gould's Mow. Trogon ide 


pi. 20). 
Syn. Trogon kasumba, Raffles. 
Yr. condea, Cuvier. 
Tr. fasciatus, Tem. (uee Pennant). 
mh \ . ee : , 
Pr. ‘Perminekit, Gould. 
Kasia, Sumatra. 
sulla; Stumatra. 
(1081) HT. Diardi (Gould’s Alon. Trogonide, 
pl. 30). 
_ Gunsoba, Kuna somba (Kasumba ?), Malacca. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Sumatra. 


ery H, fasciatus (Gould’s Mon. Trogonide, 
P » & . 


Syx. Trogon fasciatus, Pennant. 
T'r. malabaricus, Gould. 


Inhabits Malayan penin- 


lod 


Kiifvi Churi of some, Hind.: Kurna Mahr. : 
Kakurni Kukki, Can. Anhabits peninsula of In- 
dia; Ceylon. 

(1083) IL rutilus (Gould’s Mon. Trogonile, 
pice 


Sxx. Trogon rutilus, Vieillot. 
Tr. chnnamomeus (2), Temminck. 
| T. Duvaucelei, ‘lemminek. 
| I. faseiatus, var. Bo, Latham. 


Ramguba, Malacca. 
sula; Sumatra. 
(1084) H. oreskios (Gould’s Mon. Trogonide 
pl. ob). 


Inhabits Malayan penin- 





Syn. ‘Trogon oreskios, Temminck. 


Inhabits Arakan ; 'Tenasserim provinces. 


Fam. CAPRIMULGID-. 
Subfam. PODARGIN A. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Genus PODARGUS, Cuvier. 
| (1085) 2. durifus, 
Ati). 
| 

! 

| 

| 


Vigors (Gould’s Icones 


Syx. Bombycistoma Fullartonit, Hay, J. A. S, 
NX, 973. 

Inhabits Malayan penimsula. 

(1086) PP. Javanensis, Horsfield (Tem. Pd. 
| Col. 159, Horsfield’s Zool, Res. in Java). 

Syx.* P. cornutus, ‘fem. (the adult ?). 

Inhabits Malayan peninsula, Java. 

(1087) P. affinis, Blyth, J. A. 8S, AVI, 1180, 

[nhabits Malayan peninsula. 


CAPRIMULGING.E. 

Chippuk, A Dub choorce, also Dubiuk chooree, 
also Undhee chooree, VI. and Bb: Tukang, Ma- 
layan. Ly eel payeen, Ayakan ; Kuppo pitta (Frog- 
bird), Telugu ; also ds dapprit gadu, ‘Yel. 

Genvs EU ROSTOPODEUS, Gould. 


(1088S) Bu.cerviniceps (Gould's Leones Aven), 


Siubfam. 





Syn. Lyncornis cerviniceps, Gould. 


Tweun-dweng-nghat, Arakan. Inhabits Bur- 
| esc countries. 
(LO89) Lu. Lemminckit (Gould's Icones doin), 
Syn. Lyncornis Temmiuckil, Gould. 
Caprimulgus imberbis, ‘Tenuninck. 
C. pulcher, A. Hay, Madr. Journ. XIQ, 
1G: 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula, Java. 
Genus CAPRIMULGUS, Lin. 
(1090) C. indicus, Latham (Jerdon’s Jil. Ind. 
Orn. pl. 24). 
Syn. C. cinerascens, Vielllot. 
C. innotatus, Hodgson (juv.) 


Inhabits India generally, Malayan penmsula. 


(1091) C. albonotatus, Tickell, J. A. 38, HI, 
580, 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: INSESSORES. 


Syw. C. gangeticus, Blyth, mentioned Aun. | Syx. Hirundo melba, Lin. 
Mae. N. Tf. 1843, pl. 99. {1}. alpina, Seopoli. 
C. macrourus apud Blyth, J. A. 8, XI, Cy pselus cutturals, Vieillot. 
556. C. gularis, Stephens. 
C. nipalensis, Hodgson, Gray, Zool.Mise.’  Jyhabits mountainous regions of the 5. of Eu- 
Inhabits Northern and Central India: com-| rope, Asia, and Africa. Rare in the British is- 
on in Lower Bengal. Hands. Common in Central India, Nilgiris, &c. 


(1092) C. macrourus, Horsfield (Gould's B. (1101) @ apus (Pl. fil. 542, fig. 1). 
. Vol. II, pl. 9). | | 


Syn. Hirundo apus, Lin. 


Inhabits Arakan, Tenasserim, Malacca, Java. ! Cypselua murarius, ‘Tem. 


_ Australia ; very rare in Lower Bengal | Inhabits Europe and W. Asia; common m 
1093) C. mahrattensis, Sykes, P. 7. 5S. 1882, | Afghanistan. 

») : o 

ode (1102) & rittatus, Jardine and Selby (777. Ora. 


\ 
syn. C. atripennis, Jerdon, Il. Ind. Orn., art. | 2nd series, pl. 39), 


C, asiaticu a — Inhabits §. fi. Asia, as (China, and the Mala- 
C. asiaticus, var. C. (2), Latham. | ey | . | | ) 
Inhabits § -yan peninsula and archipelago : common at Pe- 
nhabits 8. India, Ceylon. ! nang. oN. W. Himalaya. 


(1094) C. asiaticus, Latham (Vaill. Ot. @ (1103) GC leuconye, Blyth, J. A. 8, XIV, 273. 
fr., t.; Hardw. Ld. Ind. Zool.) : | 

Syn, C. pectoralis, Cuv. 
Bombay Goat sucker, Latham. 


Inhabits India generally : rare. 
(1104) C. subfurcatus, Blyth, J. A. Se NL 
Syn. C. affinis, var., Strickland, DP. Z. &. 1845, 
p. 00. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 
(LIOK) ©. affinis, Gray (Hardw. f//. Ind. Zool). 


syx. C. nipalensis, Hodgson, J. ALS, V, 780. 
C. montanus. Jerdon, Madr. Journ, XU l, 


Racca-meena, Cingh. Inhabits India generally. | 
(1095) ©. monticolus, Franklin, PP. Z. 35. | 
831, p- 116, : 
Syn. Great Bombay Goat. sucker, Latham. 
Inhabits India generally, Arakan (Kamree). 


(1096) C. effinis, Morsfield. | 144. 
Inhabits Java. This is a diminutive of C. mon- — thabil, Wind. Inhabits plains and lower hills 


of India generally ; rave in the Dukhun ; Ceylon. 
(1106) C. balasvensis, Gray (Hardw. 17. lud. 


icolus ; wing 63 Inches. 


Fam. CYPSELID™. 


Zovl.) 
Subfam. CYPSELIN.1:. | Syx. C. palmarum, Gray. 
| ; | 
Genus ACANTHYLIS, Boie. | Inhabits most part of India: wherever the Bo- 


passns arows, to the fronds of which it affixes 118 
(1097) Ac. caudacuta. : . Pe ae ctohea! lettres tue fe 
yest. Arakan (Ramee). Connnon in Ceylon. 


Syn. Hirundo caudacnta, Latham. | i ; 
Cypselus giganteus, emmuinek. | (Genus COLLOCALIA, G. R. Gray. 
Inhabits Nilgiris, Ceylon, Malayan peninsula, | (119%) CO. midified, 
rarely Arakan. Syx. Hirundo niditica, Latham. 
! HH. esculenta apud Horsfield. 


(1098) Ac fusca (Gould's B \ of Th. phe 1. fuciphaga apud Shaw. 


a sae 4 r : , im ) : eed ; ; 

nv Swainson 8 Zool. Il., n. 84 pl ee ae iH. brevirestris, MeClelland, Ps, Pip ote 
lessert, Souvenirs, &e., pt. %, pl. 9, and Alay. 1839, p. 155. 

de Zool. 1840, Ois. pl. 20). : H. unieolor, derdon, Madr. Journ, XI, 


Syn. Hirundo fusca, Shaw. 


| 938+. referred to Cypselus, ibid. ATV, 
Cheetura australis, Stephens. 


173; and termed ©. concolor, J. A. 9, 


Ch. macroptera, Swainson, Zool. Ul. | X1, S86. 
oe sei sea A. . V,779. | Pahalena, Cingh.  Inhabits Nilgiris, Ceylon, 
aypselus leuconotus, Mciesscr’. Skim, Assam ; and Mala countries. 
Acanthylis caudacuta, (Lath.) apud ol aia y 
Gould, loc. cit. (1108) @. fuciphaga. 


Inhabits §. E. Himalaya, and Australia (at Syn. Hirundo fuciphaga, Thunberg. 
jeast as figured by Mr. Swainson and by Mr. Inhabits rocky coasts bordering the Bay of 


Gould). Bengal, and of Malayan peninsula and archi- 
(1099) Ac. leucopygialis, Blyth, J. A. 8, XIII. pelago. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. Subfam. MACROPTERIGINA. 
Genus CYPSELUS, Llhger. Genus MACROPTERYX, Swainson. 


11100) C6 melba (Edwards, pl. 27). (1109) M. coronatus, 


BIRDS OF EASTERN ANI) SOUTHERN ASIA: PASSERES. 


Syn. Hirundo coronata, Tickell, J. A. 5, Il, 


580; 1V, 21. 
M. Elecho: of India, Auctoruin, 


Inhabits jungles of Central and $. India, and 
of Ceylon. 
(1110) AZ. Alecho (Swainson's Zool. LZ., 


pl. 74). 
Sy~x. Hirundo klecho, Horsfield. 


Cypsclus longipennis, T emminck. 
Inhabits Malayan penmsula, Java. 
(1i1)) AM. comatus (P!. Col, 208), 


Syn. Cypselus comatus, Temuinek. 


8., 


Inhabits Eastern Malasia ; Sumatra ? 


Suborder PASSERES, L. modified. Fam. COR- 
VIDA. Subfam. CORVIN.1E (A.) Crows. 
Genus CORVUS, Lin. 

(iy: culminalus, Sykes ( 
ind. Zool.) 

Cc. 

ea 

C. 
Dand kay, Beng. 

or Aurrial’(Jerdon), Hind. : 

Doon: Laurony gaga-gaya, 

India generally ; Ceylon ; Assam ; 

nasscrim ; Malayan peninsula ; 

‘4 ; it : ; aye open 

N. Asia (Eversmann). * Raven 

India. 

(1118) C. eorone, LL. a Bul. AQD). 


onentalis, Eversmaun. 

eorone. var. Frankiin, 

corax of Sumatra ? Raffles. 

Dhar kowa, ** Dhert kowa 

Pahari kowa, Deyra 
Malayan. Inhabits 
Arakan ; ‘Te- 

Stmatra ?: also 

of Kuropeans in 


SYN. 


Inhabits Europe; N. Asia? Japan 2 China : 
(1114) C. corn, Lk Ph. dite 10 |, 
Inhabits N. Kurope, and N. W. Asia: Japan’ 
(Yemuninck). } 
(1115) @. splendens, Vieillot (Pl Col, Fe). 


Kag or Kak, Beng. 


m= 


e. ‘Common Crow’., 


- Kowa, or Path Kowa. . 
, Hind. Dust Rawa, Devra 
Doon : Cue-co, Cingh. Inhabits India generally ; 

Assam, Svihet, Chittagong, and northernmost 
part only of Arakan, where Jts occurrence 
recent cate. 


(1116) CG. macrorhyuchos, Vieillot. 
Syx.? Fregilus enea, Horsfield. 
Inhabits vicinity of Straits of Malacca. 
(LUT) & frugelegus, LL. (Pl. Ful. 484.) 


Inhabits lurope ; 


Afghanistan ; 
rt : : 
Japan (‘Temminek). 


KKashinir ; 


(1118) C. monedula, L, (Pt. Bul. 523). 
Inhabits Europe ; Middle Asia; Kashmir ; 


Africa. 
B. NUTCRACKERS. 
Genus NUCIFRAGA, Brisson. 


(1119) NM. hemispila, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ 
pl. 36., Inhabits Himalaya. 


ia 


|; Genus PYRRHOCORAX, 


Hardwieke’s J0L.: 


is of 


C. CHOUGHS. 
Vieillot. 
| (1120) P. alpinus, Vieillot (Pl. Ent. 35). 
“ Syn. Corvus pyrrhocorax, I. 
Inhabits Alps, Tlimalaya, and other lofty 
mountain chains of Europe and Asia. 


| Genus FREGILUS, Cuv. 
| 





(L121) Fr. graculus (Pl. Lnl. 25 


SYN, 


,) 
Corvus graculus, J. 
: C. erythrorhamphus, Vieillot. 
Pr. europa@us, Lesson, 
) i) y 2 
Fr. erythropus. Swainson. 
Inhabits loftv mountain ranges of Europe 
and Asia : also hieh cliffs overhanging the sea. 


a ee eee oe ade S 


Subfam. GARRULIN-E. 
(\) MAGPIES. 
: Grenus PICA, Brisson. 
. (1122) P. bottanensis, Ad. ae 
Blyth, J. A. & XT, 198, 


' 


Syn. P. megsloptera, 
Inhabits Bootan. 
(L123) P. media Blyth, J. A. S. XID, 393, 
S44. 
Syx. EF. sericea, Gould, P. Z. S. 1845, p. 2 
Inhabits China. 


Ces ws caudata, Ray (Pl. 
Syx. P. anelanoleuca, Vieilot. 
Inhabits Europe, N. Asia, and N. America 
west of the Rocky mountains range : variety 
common in Afghanistan. 
Genus DENDRACITTA, Gould. 
(1125) D. lencogastra, Gould, (Trans. Zool. Soc. 
Vol. J, pl. 12). Inhabits Nilginis. 


(1126) D. rufa (Vaill. Ois. @ Afr. pl. 59; 
| Gould's ‘Century, pl. +2). 


Syn. Corvus rufus, Scopoli. 
Coracias vagabunda, Latham. 
Pica rufiventris, Vieillot. 


inl. 498). 


wom ee en er ee 


eee ee een le 


——— Hundi-chacha (¢ pan-scraper,’ imitative of cry) 
and Yakka-chor (crupee-thicf?), Beng.: Afaha, 
_ Lat, HW. (derdon). : Mahtab, and Chie. Sindee 
{ (Burnes). Inhabits India cenerally : plains and 
‘ lower hills. 


: (1127) D. sinensis (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pl. 43). 
| Syn. Corvus sinensis. Latham. 

| a kiakak, Masuri. Inhabits Himalaya ; China ? 
an 128) D. altirostris. 


Syn. Crypsirina altirostris, Blyth. J. A. S. AIT, 933, 
D. ae (2), McClelland, ig: Z. S. 1839, 
» 163. 


Inhabits ae 
Genus CRYPSIRINA, Vierllot. 
(1129) Cr. sabe (Horsfield’s Zool. Res. 1 
Java: Jey. Ow. @ Afr. 356), 


Assam ? 


v 
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Syn. Corvus varians, Latham. Inhabits Northern regions of the Old Conti- 
C. temia, Shaw, 
ey nent. 
Phrenotrix temia, [orsfield. 


: | ct) D. Tnsertee sedis. 
Ohekitut, or Benteot, Java. Inhabits Tenasse- 


rim; Java. Genus LOPHOCITTA, G. R. Gray. 
Genus TEMNORUS, Lesson. (1139) LZ. gatericulata (Levaillant, Ois. de Pav. 
(1139) TZ. leucopterus (Pl. Col, 265). pl. 42). 


Syn. Corvus galericulatus, Cuv. 


- | Lanias scapulatus. Licht. 
Talong-gaga, or Kolang-gaga, Malayan. Inha- | L. coronatus, Rattles, (the female.) 


bits Malayan peninsula and archipelago. Vanea cristata, Griffith's An, Kingd, 

(Bb.) JAY-MAGPIES. | Burong Jeri, Malayan. Inhabits Malayan 
ee ayn I peninsula: Sumatra : Java. 

Genus CISA, Boie. : ee Emer os > 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Syn. Glaueopis leucopterus, ‘Temminek, 


—— Genus TURNAGRA (?,) Lesson. 
(1131) @ venatoria (Hardw. Ili. Ind. Zool). jenus a | Wessolts 
| (1140) 7. (2) striata (Gould's ‘ C entury, 


pl. 37). 


Syn. Garrulus striatus, Vigors. 


Syn. Kitta venatoria, Gray. 
Corvus sinensis (2), Boddaert. 
C. speciosus (), Shaw. 


Corapica bengalensis, Lesson. 
eg ore Pen - Inhabits Himalaya. © 
Inhabits S. FE. Himalaya, Assam, Arakan, Te- 


nasserim provinces. Subfam. GARRULACIN IE, 

(1182) CO. puella, Blyth, J. A. S XVIII. Genus GARRULAA, Lesson. 

(1141) G. Belangeri, Lesson (Zoologie du Foy. 
de M. Pelanger). 
Genus PSTLORUINUS, Ruppell Inhabits Tenasscrim provinces ; Pegu. 


Inhabits Cevlon. 


(1183) Ps. magnirostris, Blyth, J. A. 8. XV, (1142) G. leucolophos, (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pl. 
27. Inhabits Ya-ma-dong mountains, separating | 18.) 


Arakan from Pegu. Syn, Corvus lencolophos, Hardwicke. 

(1134) Ps. oeripitalis, Blyth le ERENT Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam; Sylhet ; Arakan, 
Gould’s ‘Century,’ pl. 41.) | 

rould vo] (1143) G. chinensis. 


Sny, Picaervthrovhyucha apud Vigors aud Gould. 
Corvus sinensis (*), Lin. 
C. erythrorhynchos (2), Boddaert. 
Coracias melanocephala (2, Latham. 
Ps. albicapillus, Blyth (the yonne. 


! [ » ° 
Nil-khant, Masuri, Inhabits Himalaya: China ? nhabits China. 


Syn. Lanius chinensis, Seopolt. 
Corvus aurnitus, Dandin. 
| 'Turdas shanbu et 'l melanopis, Gmelin. 
Cratcropus leucogenys, Blyth, J. A. S.XT, 180. 
{ 


ce ee (L144) G. albogularis. 
(1185) Ps. flavirostris, Blyth GAS. AV, 28.) ) - ) wf | 
: bone 9 7 _— | s Syn. Tanthocincla alboonlaris, P. Z. S. 1885, p. 187: 
Inhabits Sikim ; Kashmir (vide J. ALS. Cinclosoma albigula, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 
NV, 284). 146. 
Genus GARRULUS, Brisson. 


Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1136) G@. ornatus, Grav (Mardw. 172. Ind. Zool. 
Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pl. 3S). 


Syn. G. bispecularis, Vigors. 


(1145) G. pectoralis. 
Syx. lanthocincla pectoralis, Gould. P. ZS. 1880, 
p. 186. 
Cinclosoma grisasre, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 


| 


Inhabits Himalaya. 146. 
(1137) G. gularis. (Ilardw. Ill. Ind. Zool. | Baas Blyth, J. ALS. ATT, 149. variety. 
Gould’s Century,’ pl. 36, 49.) Anhabits Himalaya; Arakan ; Tenass: rim Pro- 
Syx. G, lanceolatus, Vigors. eee 
(i, Vigorsil, Gray (the young}. (1146) G. moneliger. 
Ban-sarra, of hull men ({Tutton). Inhabits Syn, Cinelosoma monger, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 
Jlimalaya. 147. 
_— lanthocincla pectoralis (7) apud McClelland 
Genus PERISOREUS. Fr. Bonap. Pp. Z. S 1839. p. 160, 
. : G. McClellandii (7), Blyth, Jo A. S. XIT, 949, 
(1138) P. wnfaustus (Gould’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’ Inhabits S. FF. Wi; ae ve 
pl. 215). nhabits 5S. I. Himalaya ; Assam: ‘Dippera ; 
Arakan ; Tenasserim Provinces. 
Syn. Corvus infaustus. TL. , 
(. sibirieus, Boddaert. (1147) G. cerulatus. 
C. russicus. Gmelin, Syn. Cinelosoma ccerulatum, Hodgson, As, Res 


C. mimus, Pallas. XIX, 147, 


1148) G. ocellatus (Gould’s 
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Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 
‘Century, pl. 15). 


if 
Syn. Cinclosoma ozellatum, Vigors. 


Inhabits Himalaya. 


A149) G. rufogularts. 


Syn. Janthocinela rufogularis, Gould, P. Z. 8. 1835, 
p. 187. 
Cinclosoma rnfimenta, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 


148. 
Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya ; Tip- 


Cherra Punt ; 


cra. 
(1150) G@. sguamatus (Jardine and Selby’s //l/. 
Jen., Qud series, pl. 4). 


. 151) G. subunicolor, Wodgson (deseribed J. 
S. XJ, 952; ATV, 599). 
Inhabits 5. i. Himalaya. 


(1152) G. affinis, Hodgson (deseribed J. A. 5 
HI, 


p- 


Orn. 


(1153) G. variegatus (Gould’s 
16), 


SyN. Ne squamata, Gould, Ra Ze Se 1550) 


p. 
Cine — melanura, Hodgson. 
147. 


Inhabits S$. E. 


As. Res. XIX, 


Himalaya. 


950). 
Inhabits 8. Ef. Thmalaya. 
‘Century,’ 


pl. 


Syn. Cinclosoma variegatum, Vigors. 
G. Abeillei, Lesson. 


Inhabits N. EK. Himalaya. 
(1154) G 


Syn. Tanthocincla chrysoptera, Gould, P. Z 5.1830. 
pe 48. 


Inhabits S$. [f. Himalaya. 
(1155) G@. eboeaiis (Gould's * Century,’ 
17). 

Syn. Cinelosoma erythrocephalum, Vigors. 
Inhabits N. EK. Himalaya. 
(1156) G. raficollis (Jardine and Selby's 7//. 
2nd series, pl. 21). 


Syn. lanthocincla rnficollis, Jardine and Selby. 
T. Junaris, MeClelland, P. 2. S. 1839, p. 160. 


Inhabits SS. E. Sylhet; 


. chrysopteras. 


ITinalaya ; Assam ; 


Tipperah. 


(1157) G@. phaniceus (Gould’s Leones Aviinin). 
Syn. Tanthocinela pharnicea, Gould. 

Crateropus punicens, Blyth, J. A. S. XI, 180. 

Inhabits 8. BH. Miinalaya. 


(L158) G. cachinnans (‘ Madras Journal,’ X, 


255, pl. 7). 


SYN. Crateropus cachinnans, Jerdon. 
Cr. Lafresnayvii, Ad. Delessert. 
Cr. Delesserti, Lalresnaye (nec Cr. Delesserti, 
Jerdon), 


Inhabits Nilgiris. 
(1159) G. (?) dineatus. 


SYN, ee lineatnm, Vigors. 
C. setiferum, Hodgson, As. Res. XIN, 148. 


95). 


Pp: 


. VITI, 


Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1160) G. (?) imbricatus, Blyth, J. A. 8. XU, 
eS Bootan. 
Gconus ACTINODURA, Gould. 
(1161) Act. Fgertoni, Gould, 
18. 

Syn. Leiocinela plumosa, Blyth, J. A. 5S. XIT. 953 
Inhabits 8. E. Himalava; Assam; Svlhet. 
(1162) Act. nipalensis. 


Syx. Cinclosoma uipalense, Hodgson, As. Rs. 
145 (type of Ixops. Hodgson’, 


P. Z. 8. 1836, 


XIX, 


Inhabits 8S. E. Himalaya. 


Genus SIBIA, Hodgson (Sihya, Nepal). 
1163) &. micoides, 
38). 
Syn. Heterophasia cuculopsis, 
17. 
Tnhabits 8S. E. 
(1164) 


- Syn. Cinelosoma eanistratum. Visors. 
C.inelanocephalum (2), Royle’s list. 
S. nigriceps, Hodgson. 


Hodgson (deseribed J. A. 


Blyth, J. A.S. XL 


Himalava. 


& en pistrata. 


Inhabits Himalaya. 
Genus CUTIA, Hodgson. 


(1165) © winalensis, Hodgson (J. A. S. XV, 


772: XVI, 110). 


Khatya, or Khutya, 


Nepal. Inhabits S. E. 


Timalavya. 


renus PITERUTHIUS, Swainson. 


(L166) Pt. rufiventer, Blyth, J. A.S. XT, 1838: 


X11, 954 (Gray's Il/, Gen. Birds). 


rac, pt. © 


TA7 


Inhabits 8. FE. Himalaya. 
(1167) Pt. erythropterus ((rould’s * Century, 


pl. 11}. 


Syx. Lanius errthropterns, Vigors. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 
Subfam. LETOTHRICAN.E. 
Genus LELOTTIRIA, Swamson. 
(1168) L. aryentauris. 


Syn. Mesia argentauris, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1838, 
y 53. 
Tnhabits S. Te. Tiinatava. 


(1) 69), LL. luteus. 


Syn, Sylvia lutea, Scopol. 
‘Vanagra sinensis, Ginelin. 
Parns fureatus, ‘Penaminek. 
Bahila calipyga, Hodgsou.tud. Rev.1638, p. 88. 
Inhabits Himalava; China? 
(1170) L. strigu/a (Ad. Delessert, Souvenirs, 
, ple 8. 
Syn. Siva strigula, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1838, p. 89. 


Muscieapa variegata, Delessert, Mag. le Zool. 
1840, Ois., t 20. 


L chr ysocephala Jameson. 
Inhabits Himalava. 


PE re ee ee 
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(LiTZL) L. cyanouroptera. : Subfam. PARINUE. 


Syn, Siva cyanonroptera, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1888, | (A, Paradoxornis subseries.) 
?- a8. | “” Trav cyoep F 
Leiothrix lepida, McClelland, P. ZS. 1839, Genus CONOSTOMA, Hodgson. 


(1183) C. cemodius, Modgson (F. A. Saks 
856). 
Inhabits Nepal. 
Genus HETEROMORPH A, Hodgson. 
(1184) HW. ruficeps (IAS. XI JO10, pl). 
Syx. Paradoxornis rnficeps, Blyth, J. A.S. XT, 187. 
ee ee | Inhabits Sikim ; Bootan ; Arakan. 
73) L. einereda. | | P | | 
G . 1a- a3 Blyth, J. ALS. XVI, 44! © (1185) HW. (2 Paradovornis ?) caniceps, Blyth, 
ee a eae pala taSe la any le akin XVILL. Inhabits Sikun. 
Inhabits 8. KE. Timalaya. | caneeyy 
Genus SUTIORA, Hodgson. 
(1186) S. ruficeps. 


[ps 162. 
Inhabits Timalaya ; Assam. 


(1172) L. agnitincta. 
Syn. Minla ignitincta, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1832, 


? 


), oy. 


p- 
L, ornata, McClelland. P. ZS. 1839, p. 162. 
Inhabits 8S. KE. Himalaya ; Assam. 


a Bee a " 





(1174) LL. castaniceps. 


\ 
{ 


Syx. Minla castaniceps, Hodgson, Ind. Kev. L&39, | 7 | 
p. 33 a a ca : Syx. Chleuasicus, ruficeps. Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
° : 578. 
Inhabits Himalaya. | ah ee 
os '  Jyhabits Saki. 


(1178) L. vinipectus. | (1187) & nipalensis, Hodgson (Ind. Rev. 
Sym. Siva’ vinipeetus, | Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1828, | 1838, p. 32). Inhabits S &. Himalaya. 
89. a cal ore 
| lade oy ieee 1 | (1188) S. fuleifrons, Hodgson (J. A. 3. XIV, 
Inhabits 8. BE. Himalaya. 1579). Inhabits Nepal. 
(1376) J. chry sates (chrysoplerus ? seu leu- | Genus FALCUNCULUS, Vicillot. 
(1189) F froutatus (Gould's B.A. Vol. ii. 
pl. 79). 
jubabitescl. ft | | Syn. Lanins frontatus, Latham, / 
abits S. i. Timataya. doa ee a i 
pee : |  Inhabrts BE. and 8S. Australia. 
Genus IXULUS. Hodgson. » Genns PARUS, Lin. 
(1177) J. ocerpitalis, J. A. S. ALY, 582. | (1190) P. flavocristatus, Lafresnaye. 
t 
| 
| 
| 


cotis ?) 
Syx. Preparns chrysotis, Hodgson, J. 
O38; XVI, 448. 


A.S. XI, 





Syx. P. sultanens, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, p. 51, 
Melanochlora flavocristata ct M. sumatyana, 
Lesson. 
Inhabits Nepal ; Sikim ; Bootan ; Assam ; 
Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 

(1191) P. monticolus, Vigors (Gould's * Cen- 

tury,’ pl. 29. f.2.)  Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1192) P. cinereus, Vieillot (Pl. Col. 287, f- 


Syn. Siva occipital, Blyth, J. A. S XIE, 9387. 
Inhabits Sikinn. 
(1178) I. flaricollts. 
Syn. Yuhina ? flavicolhs, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 
167. 
Inhabits Himalava (Masuri to Rootan). 


a . VIL 3 TI.. 5 : : a ; ‘ 
Genus YCHINA, Hodgson 9. Levaillant, Ois. 2 Afr. pl. 1389, f. 1). 
(1179) ¥. gularis, Hodgson (4s. Res. NIX, Syn. P. atriceps, Llorstield, Lin. Te. ATI, 160. 
166.) | P. nipalensis. Hodgson. Jud. Rev. 1438, p. 3). 
Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. | Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam; Central and 3. 
| India ; Cevlon ; Java. 


(1180) ¥. occinitalis, Hodgson (4s. Res. XIX, | | 
166), ) i ‘ (1193) P. xanthogenys, Vigors (Gould's ‘Cen- 
. Se ae ‘tury, pl. 29, f. 1). 
Inhabits S. F. Himalaya. ame 
’ | Syn. P. aplonotns, Blyth, J. A. S. AVI, 444. 
Genus MYZORNIS, Hodgson. | Inhabits N. W. TIimalaya ; Central and South 
(Vi81) If, pyrrhoura. Hodgson, (J. A. 8S. AIT, | India. 








954. XLV, 561). oe (1194) P. spilonotus, Blyth, J. A. 5. XVITI. 
Genus ERPORNES, odgson. SYN, Pe apad Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 


(1182) €. canthBlevem, Hodgson J. A. 5-|  Inhabits Himalaya. 


XTIT 880% 
L19% _ rufonuchala : C TT 
Syn. E. xanthochlora, Hodgson, P. Z.&. 1845, p. ( ») P rufonuchalis, Blyth, ‘ A.S. XVIIT. 
a gg. Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Simla. 


Inhabits §. FE. Himalava; Arakan; Malayan | (1196) P. melanolophos, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Cen- 


neninsula. tury, pl. 30, f. 2). Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 


BIRDS OF BASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: PASSERES. 
1197) B. rubidiventris, Blyth, J. AS. NVI} (1208) Gr. intermedia, A. Hay (J. A. SAV: 


ae inhabits Nepal. a2): Puhavia Maina, Wind. : Thale-gu, Pana 
1198) P. dichrous, Hodgson, J. A. S. NIL, Inhabits Nepal; Assam; Arakan ; ‘Tenasserint 
Peete Titan, 
943. Inhabits Nepal. Provinces. 
(1199) P. ionschistos, Hodgson, J. A. S. ATI, | (1209) Gr. religiosa, L. (Edward's pl. 17, 
943¢  Inhabits Nepal. upper figure). 
Genus ORITES, Meerrhing. Syn. Kulabes indica, Cavier. 
on : ' : Pastor musicus, Daudin. 
(1200) O. erythrocephains (Crould’s ‘ Century, Mainatus javanus, Lesson, apud Jerdon, JA. 
al. 30, f. 1). XL, UGS (bis). 
Syn. Parus ervthrocephalus, Vigors. Inhabits S. India ; Ceylon. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 1210) Gr, ptilogenys, Blyth, J. A. S., XV, 285 


sad bod Ceylon. 
Genus AMPELICEDS, Blyth. 


( 121 e 4. coronatus, Blyth, J. ALS. XT, 194 ; 
NY, 


Genus SYLVIPARUS, Burton. | 
1201) 8. modestus, Burton, P. “5.13535, | 
p. 154. | 
Syn. Parus sericophrys, Hodgson. J. A. S. NUTT, 
942. AX V1, 446. 

Falahites Hunahies 6. Of less bulky form ; the gait ambulatory. 
Genus /BGITITALUS, Vigors. | Genus ACRIDOTIERES, Vieillot. 
(1202) O. flammiceps, Burton, BP. 7.8... 1885, | (1212) der. Gristis (PL. Kent. 2a 

pl. 153. | Syn. Paradisea tristis, Iu. 
ee ee ee ee Gracula gryllivora, Daudin, 
ls 
| 
| 
| 


Inkabits N. W. Himalaya. 

Subfam. VARADISEIN EE. 
B. Subseries with bills of medium length. 
(Genus PARADISEA, IL. 


(1203) P. apoda, Lins (Pl. Bnl. 254. Vieilloi, 
Ois. de Par. t. 1.) 


Bhat Sali, Beny.; Maina, H.: Bunnee, ov 
se ( Tickell) : Saloonkn, Mahr: Gorvuntra, 
an. ‘Jerdon). Dea-ret-mouk, Avakan. 


s] 


(1213) Aer. ginginianus (Vaill. Ois. d Afr. 4. 
a { eae 
Sya. Turdus gingimanus, Latham. 
Gracula grisea, Dandin (tf 95. f. 2). 


dang Saiik, Beng. : Ganga Alaina, H.: Dal, 


1 
em _cilein ae Sinde ( Burnes.) Inhabits Be neal, Upper TIndta, 
Inhabits N. Gruimea. i ( | Pp} 


Seinde; Tenasserim Provinces. 
(1204) P. minor, Shaw (Vieillot, Ovs. de Par. fees , | a 
pl. 2). Inhabits N. Guinea L204) er. eristatellus, (Mdwards, pl. 19). 
eo tw fe ¢ . ave : Che : 
Syn. A-eristatellus Th. 


f 
905) Po rubra, Cuvier (Vaill. Ors. de Par. | Xeie dnheimsns: Divthy. date Roos le 
| 


Syx, P. major, Shaw. 


d 
t.23): young). 
sys. Po sancuinea, Shaw. | Inhabits China. 
‘ . + & ¥ A, ec rye ! : ” ‘ 
Inhabits N. Guinea. (L215) ter. griseus. 
(renus CICINNURUS, Vieillot. | Si Ny Pastor griseus, Elorsfield. 
: \ ; =e, gt , " Matna cristalloides, Hodgson. 
1206) 0. PEGUUS (Pé. Enl. 496 > Vaal. Ois. de | P. fuseus (Pj), Waeler. 
Lard: 7), | YP, mahrattensis (?!, Sykes. 
» | . . m4 aan ‘ 
Syn. Paradisea regia, I. } Jhont Salik (1. e. ©Cresta Maina). Beng. : 


C. spinturnix, Lesson. 
Tnhabits N. Guinea. 
Subfam. GRACULIN-E. 
A. Maina and Starling subseries. Inhabiting Genus STURNUS, Lin 
Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. | (1216) S¢é. peaiecils 
a. Of more bulky form ; gait saltatory. : Syn Pastor temporalis, Ten. 


Genus GRACULA, L. Inhabits China. 
(1207) Gr. javanensis, Osbeck (Edwards, pl. (1217) Sf. contra, L. (Pi. Enl. 280; Edwards 


Dea-ret-mouk-teng, Avakan : -Sillak Sungu, Java. 
‘Inhabits India generally (’); Bengel; Nepal ; 
Arakan ; Tenasserm ; Penang - Sumatra; Java. 





17, lower figure). pl. 187). 
SYN. eee major, Brisson: described J. A. S., XV, SYN. Sepa gai ce Dain 
M. sumatranus (P), Lesson. P. jalla, iorsfield. 
Gr. religiosa, L., var. B., Latham. Ablaka, UH. : Guia-leggra, Beng. Quyai-dza- 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula and archipelago ; | rez, Arakan : Jallak, or Jallak-uring, Java, {n- 
Nicobar Islands. habits India ; Sumatra; Jaya. 


TAQ 


BIRDS OF BFASTERN AND 


(1218) Sé. vulgaris, b.. 


Syn. St. iudicns, Hodgson, 

Telia Maina, Wind. : Saruk, Kabul. Inhabits 
Europe; Asia: common in Himalaya. Upper 
Bengal ? 

(1219) S¢. unicolar, Marmora. 
Inhabits N. Afriea; Sardinia: and a= more 


brilliantly glossed variety in Afghanistan. 
Genus PSAROGLOSSA, Hodgson. 
(1220) Ps. spiloptera (Gould’s ‘ Ceutury,’ pl. 
34). 


syn. Lamprotornis spilopterus, Vigurs. 
Puli, Masui. Inhabits Himalaya. 
Genus STURNIA, Jiesson. 
221) 8. sericea (Brown's ‘ Zoology, pl. 21). 
Syn. Sturnus sericeus, Lathian 
Inhabits China. 
(1222) At. ? 
(1223) &¢. erythropyyia, Blyth, J. : 
Inhabits Nicobar islands. 
(1224) Sé. Blythi (Jerdon’s £77. 
ple 22): 
Syn. P malabaricus apud Jerdon, Madr. Journ, 


Pastor Blythu, derdun, | 
St. dominicana (2), apad Blyth. J. ALS. NUIT, 


368. 


Inhabits Ceylon. 
ee Caer 


Jad. Orn. 


OY 


Malabar. 


5) Sf. malubariea. 


Syn, Tutdus malabaricus, Gmelin (No. 51, nee No. 125), 


Inhabits India ; 
20} 


tw tw t 


(| 


Pastor melaharieus, var., apud derdon, Madr. 
Journ AL, 23. 
P. nanus (?) et Gracula emerea (?), Lesson, 
Paw, Mind. Inhabits India generally (but 


somewhat loeal), Assam; Arakan ; ‘Tenasserim. 


(1226) SZ. Pagodarum. 


Turdus pagodartum, Gin, 
Yo melanocephatus, Vahl. 
Sturaus subroseus, Shaw (apud G, —eo Gray). 


— Pawi, Bene. Inhabits Indi ene- 
on Assam; Arakan (Ramree). Non-resident 
y Lower Bengal, but common in the jungles 
a ward. 
(1227) 8. cana, Blyth, J. S. NLT, 365. 

V. 2D. This is the young of a species nearly 
allied to, but distinct from, the next, some of 
whose reputed synonymes perhaps belong to it | 

Inhabits China (ALacao). 

(1228) S¢é. duurica (Pl. inl. 627,f. 2). 


‘Turdus dyuricus et ‘TY. sturninus, Pallas. 
T. doninicanus, Gmelin. 
Pastor inalayensis, Kyton. 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; China (?). 
Genus CALORNIS, G. R. Gray. 
(1229) C. affinis, A. May, J. A. 5. XV, 36, 369. 


Inhabits Tipperah ; Arakan ; Nicobar islands ; 
Tenasserim (°) 


SVN 


Syn. 


’ heme, ( 


SOUTHERN ASIA: PASSERKLS. 
(1230) ©. cantor (Pl. Oil. 199, f. 1, 2). 


‘Turdus cantor, Gmelin. 
VT. chalybeus et ‘T. striatus, Horsfield. 


Biang, Kala loyang, and Burong Kling, Malay : 
Sing, Java. Inhabits Malavan peninsula ; 5u- 
matra; Java. 

Genus PASTOR, Tennninck. 

(1231 20; Pl. Mal. 250-)- 


rn. Turdus roseus, bi. 
‘T’. suratensis, Lathen. 


Tillyer, HW. (Jerdon). Golabi Maina, H. Beng. : 
Bya, Sinde (Burnes). Lnhabits Europe, Asta and 
N. Africa; very common in Ehindustan. 

Genus ENODES, Temminck. 
232) de. erythrophrys (Vem. Pl. Col. 267%. 


Tem, 


SYN, 


) P. roseus (Kdwards, ¢ 


in) 
Me Ve 
Ty 


( 


Syn. Lam ee erythrophrys. 


Inhabits Molueeas, Java. 


(renus MINQO, Lesson. 


(1238) AL. calves (Pl. Ent. 200). 
syn, Gracula calva, I. 
Inhabits Moluceas ; Philippines. 
Fam. FRINGTLEID A. : 
| Subfam. PLOCHINGE. 
| Genus PLOCEUS, Cuvier. 
| ae , 
| (1236) Pl. hypowanthus 2? (Pl. Col. ). 
| Syn. Losia hyposantha (2), Daudin, 
| DP). philippinus apud Horsfield (hin, Tro NIL 
, 160.) eb Tomminck ; nec apud Strickland, Jo A. 
, S. NIT, O45, 
| Inhabits Java » Philippines. 
| | 
— (4235) PL. philippinus (Pl. Ind, 135, £. 2). 
Syn. Loxia phifippina, PT. (apud Strickland), 
| Plo baya, Blyth JL A, S. NEL 249, 
| haya, He: Chindora, and Ta! Babie, Bene. In- 
| 


habits India gener ily ; Burmese countries ; Ma- 
layan peninsula : Sianeli . 





(L256) Pl. man Yar. 
Tr, XL, 160. 


SYN. Fringilla manyar, Horsfield, Hin. 


i uple ctes flaviceps, Swainson, 

Vu. striatus, Blyth, J. ALS. NU, $73, 
(Iits). 

Eu. bengalensis (?) apud Jerdon, Catal. 

Pioeeus flaviceps (?), Cuv. 


Nepal ; 


and Ad, 181 





Tnhabits Bengal ; Assam: Seinde; 3. 


India ; Java. 


(1237) Pl. bengalensis (Edwards, pl. 159). 
Syn. Loxia bengalensis, LL. 
J. regina, Boddaert, 
Coceothraustes chrysocephala, Vieillot. 
[uplectes albirostris, Swainson. 
| 


Inhabits Bengal. 
Subfam. HSTRELDIN A‘. 
Genus MUNIA, Hodgson. 
(1238) AL. maja (Edwards pl. 306, f. 1). 


Stn. Loxia maja, L. 
L.. lencocephala, Raffies, 
Maia sinensis, Brisson. 


Sarbo Baya, Hind. 


160 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; PASSERES. 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 
(1239) AL. ferruginosa. 


Syn. Loxia ferruginosa, Latham. 
La Maina, Buffon. 


Inhabits Java. 
240) M. rubronigra, Hodgson, As. Res. 
153. 


syx. Lonchura melanocephala, M’Clelland, PB. Z. 


1X38, p. 163. 
Loxia malaeea, Var, Lath, 
L. indiea, Lath.—-Young ? 


Pora Munia. Nukroul, Masur. 


Dict. Class. @ Hist. Nat. 
(1241) AV. malacea (Mdwards pl. 355). 


Syn. Loxia malacea, L. 
Coecothraustes javensis, Brisson. oe 
Amadina sinensis apud Blyth, P27. SAY, 36, 


Nukl-nore, VW. (Jerdon). 
ninsyla ; Ceylon ; rare in Lower Bengal. 
(1242) MM. undulata (Edwards, pl. 40). 


Loxia undulata and 

I,, punectulata, var. A, Latham. 
L. bicolor, Latham, the young. 
Munia lineoventer, Hodgson, 


Tela Munia, VW. Suubaz, Masur : 
Sheen bus (Jerdon). 
Arakan ; Tenasserun. 

(1243) AM. punctularia. 


syn. Loxia punctularia, L. 
Fringilla nisoria, Temminck, 


Sy... 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 


(1244) A. molucca ¥ (Pl. Bul, V39,'. 2). 


syx. Loxia molucea, (?) bh. 
Munia acuticauda, Hodgson. 


Inhabits Nepal ; Malayan peninsula. 


(1245) MW. pectoralis. 


Inhabits 
Bengal: Nepal; Assam ; Arakan ; ‘Tenasserin. 
Nec Chinese Sparrow, Kawards, pl. 43, on which 
‘sfounded Coccothraustes sinensis, Brisson, Lox 
wadecd, 3, Lin., Malacca Grosbeak, var. 4, La- 
tham, and which is also Lowia atricapilia, Vieillot, 


Inhabits Indian pe- 


Shug bar or 
Inhabits [udia generally ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ce ee et ee 


we ee we ew eee 


946. 


} 


male), Masur. 
Malay countries. 


Genus ERYTHRINA. 
(1249) FE. prasina (Vem. Pl. Col. 96). 


Syn. Fringilla prasina. Sparrman (nec Latham). 
Ir. sphecura, ‘T'emminck. , 
Mmberiza quadricolor, Gmelin. 
I viridis, Swainson. 
Emberiza evanopis (2), Gmelin- 


Inhabits Indian archipelago. 


Genus AMADINA, Swainson. 
(1250) A. (2) oryzivora (Pl. Bul. 388 ; tsd- 


wards, pl. 41, 42). 


Syw. Loxia orvaivora, 1. 
Inhabits Indian archipelago. 
Genus ESTRELD.A. 
(1251) B. amandava (Pl. Enl. 115, £.2,35 


Edwards, pl. 355, 1 1). 


Syn. Fringilla amandava, DT, 
Fr. punicea, Horsfield, Lin. Tr, XTLE, 160. 
Fr, senegalensis, Vieillot (vide Dict. Class). 


Lalor Lal Munia, Wi: Lal (male), Munia (fe- 
Inhabits India generally and 


(1252) #. formosa. 
Syn. Fringilla formosa. Latham, 
Inhabits Central India. 
Genus SCISSTROSTRUM, Guerin. 
(1253) Se. Pagei. Guerin (Mag. de Zool). 
Inhabits Moluccas. 
Subfam. PASSERINE. 
Genus PASSER, Ray. 
(1254) P. wdicus, Jardine and Selby (272, Orn. 
ie tone 


Charia, or Chata, B.: Gourya, 1. Inhabits 


India generally ; Ceylon ; Arakan. 


(1255) P. pyrrhonotus, Blyth, J. A. 5. XI, 
Inhabits Scinde. 


(1256) P. salicaria (Savigny, Desc. Hyypt* 


| Nat. [ist., I, pl. f. 7). 


Syn. Amadina peetoralis, Jerdon, J AN Se NI ye Se! 


described in Madras Journ, NUL, 171, 
Inhabits S. India. 
(1246) AL. striata. 


Syn. Loxia striata, Latham. 
1: ° . 
Fringilla lenconuta, ‘Temminek. 


Inhabits Indian peninsula ; Ceylon ; Avakan : 


not common in lower Bengal. 
(1247) M. melanictera ? 
Syn. Fringilla melanictera (2), Gmelin. 
Amadina leucogastra, Blyth, J. A. 5S. AV. 236. 
¥nhabits Malayan peninsula. 
(1248) Mf. malabarica: 


Syn. Loxia malabarica, L, 
Lonchura cheet, Sykes. 
Loxia bicolor, Vickell (nee Latham). 
Bar Muna; Piduri, B.: Chorga, VI. 
bits India generally ; Cevlon. 


Syn, Fringilla salicaria, 
Fr. hispamolensis, ‘Vemminck. 


Inhabits N. Africa ; Sardinia ; Sicily ; Syria ; 


| Afghanistan. 


ce ee ee ee ee 


! 
| 
| 


: 


Inha- 


1¢l 


i ( 


(1257) P. cinnamomens. 

Syx. Pyrgita cinnamomea, Gould, P. Z. 5. 1835, p. 85. 
Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 
(1258) P. flaveolus, Blyth, J. A. 8. ATL, 946. 


Inhabits Arakan ; ‘Penasserim- 


(1259) P. montanus (Pl. Ent. 267, {. 1). 
Syn. Fringilla montana, L. . 
= te od ee an Oy . > ‘ . 
Inhabits ‘Teniperate parts of Europe and Asia ; 


hina; Burmah; M alayan peninsula ; Java. 


Genus PETRONLA, Pr. Bonap. 
(1260) P. stulia (Pl. Enl. 225). 


Syx. Fringilla stulta et Fr. pononiensis, Gmelin, 
fr. petronia, Lu. | 
Petronia rupestris, Bonap, 


y 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: PASSERES. 
Inhabits Afghanistan ; W. Asia; 5. Europe ; _ Genus PYRRHULA, Merhine. 
ND OA fs | dg tenes 
N. Africa. | (1270) J. nipalensis, Hodgson, J. A. 5. AIX, 
(1261) P. flaricollis. (155. Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 
Syn. Fringilla flavicollis, Franklin, P. a S. 1831, p. 120. | (1271) P. erythrocephulus, Vigors (Gould's 
Raji, or Jungli Churia. Hf. Inhabits India | ‘Century,’ pl. 32). Inhabits Himalaya. — 
aye ’ : a " : ‘py Peary. * : : x 
— but not on the alluvium of Lower Ben ' Genus PROPYRRHULA, Hodgson. 
‘ 
~ Pe eee (4272) Pr. subhimachala, Wodgson. 
Subfam, FRINGILLIN.E. ee ee ae See 
‘ PR TIYD TNT ne ae ! Syx. Corythus subhimachalus, Hodgson, As. Res. MIN, 
Genus MONTIFRINGILLDA (7), Brehm. ) 182. 


(1262) M. (2) nemoricola. Inhabits N. EB. Himalaya. 
Syn. Fringillauda nemoricola, Hodgson, As. Res NIN, | Genus LOATLA, |. 


15s, (12738) 1. earvirostris, L. (PU. Fal, 218). In- 
Inhabits Hinalaya. habits Europe; Afghanistan. 
Genus FRINGILLA, 1. (1274) LL. himalayensis, Wodgson, dias, BNE OS 
(1263) Fr. montifringilla, 1. (PI. Bul. 54.) AHL 952. 
f. 2). Syn. Uy himalavana, Hodgson, P. 4. S. 1545, p. do, 
Syn. Loxin hamburghia, Gmelin. | Inhabits | Limalaya. 


7 e ; . , - Z Lae e.% . eee Nee ; S 
ee ae and eu ra : Rue Genus CHRYSOMITRIS, Boie. 
rope and Asia: Afehanistan ; N. VV. Pilmaiava. | ood _ . 
pe « a; One c ‘ Revise Chr. spinaides (Crould ~ ¢ entury, pl. 


Genus PYRRHOSPIZA, Hodgson. | 33, f. 2). 
(1264) P. punicea, Hodgson, J. A. 8. NU, | Syn. Carduelis spinoides, Vigors. ® 
953. — Inhabits Himalaya. 
SyN, ae rubeculoides, Hodgson, P. 2 3. Is45, | eerrre oe @? DUELIS. Stephens. 
Inhabits Himalaya ; Tibet. (1276) ©. caniceps, Vigors (Gowd’s Century, 


pl 338, f 1: Royle’s 7d. Him. Bot. pl. 8, ¥. 2) 
Syn. Vringilla orientalis, Eversniuin, 
(1265) Pr. nipalensis, Hodgson. | Shira, HH. . ; . 
Syn, Carduelis nipalensis, tisdewn Aes NIRS Inhabits Middle Asia; Afghanistan , Kashnur, 
Linota saturata et. i. fusea (2), Blyth, J. ALS, eco 


Genus PROCARDUELIS, Hodgson. 


X1, 92-3. } « piaeaia eae aout: 
oad ow ody: Genus LIGURINGS, Brisson 
Inhabits 8. Hi. Tunalaya. : . os . re 

(1277) L. sinieus (PL Bal. 297, 1. 0). 


Genus CARPODACUS. | Syn, Fringilla sinica, LL. 
! Loxia sinensis, Gmelin, 
OR ¢ a | oe Pdi . | | a 
(1266) C. rodopepla (Gould = Century, pl. ; : Lig. xanthogramma ? apad Blyth, J. A.S. ATH, 
I. 1). | gn6- vide NVI, 470. 
! | aa 
— Jnhabits China. 
‘ F 2 a) 4 . ! 
Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. Genus SERINUS (2), Brehin. 


wow wr 
— 
ad 


Syn. Friugilla rodopepla, Vigors. 


(1267) C. redochrous (Gould's ‘ Century,’ pl _— 2) nauril, 
VEDTUY, Pre | 1278) S. (%) aarifrons. 
31, fig. 2). (ee 
Syn. Fringilla rodochroa, Vigors. 
TInhabits Himalaya. | 
(1268) C. erythrinus? (Vieillot, Oix. Chant. | 


Syn. Emberiza aurifrons, Blyth, J. ALS AVI. 476. 


Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Simla. 


Genus COCCOTIRAUSTES, Brisson. 


pl. 65). (1279) C. melanocanthus, Vodgson, us. fees. 
Syn. Fringilla erythrina (?), Meyer. - XX, 150. Inhabits 8. fH. Himalaya. 
occothraustes rosex, Vieillot. (1280) C. carnipes, Hodeson, fs. Res. XIX, 


Loxia madagascariensis, L.. | 
Pyrrhulinota roseata, Hodgson, P. 7, 5S. 18-40, p. 15k. 
36. Syn. C. speenligerus (?), Brandt. 


Tuti, or Surkhar Tuti, H. Unhabits India Inhabits Himalaya. 
generally ; Arakan. | ay tae " ayy 
(1281) C. icterioides, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Cen- 


Genus HSMATOSPIZA, Hodgson. tury,’ pl. 45). Inhabits N. E. Himalaya. 
(1269) HH. doclunensis ? | — Subfam. EMBERIZIN. 
Syn. Loxia boetonensis ? T, , ; a ee : 
e 1. ee Gmelin, eee Genus EMBERIZA, L. (Gundam, H). 
Corythus sepahi, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 151, (1882) E. albida, Blyth, J. A. S, XVILL 
Inhabits Himalaya, Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Sunla. 
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Genus EUSPIZA, Bonap. Subfam. ACCENTORIN.M. 
' T\'TT LaPeer ACORN’ : 2, . 

(1283) Lu. simallina, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVITI, Genus ACCEN TOR, Bechstein. | 

“Syn. Emberiza melanocephala of India, Auctorum, (1202), 4. nipalenss, Hodgson, J. A. S. ALI, 

‘Tanagra rudies (Mus Carls.), Lath.,—the female? | 958. Pp. ZS, [845. p. ot. 

Inhabits 3. India. (N. B. Wiffers from Pa Syy. 4. jmmaculatus, Hodgson (in abraded  plum- 

meknocephalus im its mueh smaller size. the age), 
| 


A. cacharensis, Hodgson (iu first plumage). 
| From Nepal. I. 
Ride, vl , | (1293) -f. rariegatus, Blyth, J. A. 8. XSI, 
ee ae 958 (described Xt, 187). Inhabits Sikim. 
| 


closed wing measuring 34 11. instead of + in., &C.) | 


. ’ 


(1284) Su, duteola (G. Ro Grav, /d/. 0 Gen 


Syx. Emberiza luteola (Mus. Carls, fase. [V, t. 93). : ay ee 
\ (1294) 4. sfrophiatus, Hodgson, J. AS. AIT, 


Latham,—-the female. 
4 = * ‘ e y " ro ‘ « . 
IK. letenica, Eversmann, a ae Pte Os 1845, )- 34.  Inhabits Himalaya 
K. brunicevs, Brandt. venerally 
: ! uy aly. 
Loxia flavieans, var, A. Tatham, . 
° 4 ° . ve . : : Qn 4 Yah ft, 70 =, 
Inhabits Plains of India ; Afganistan, &c. (1295) A. adrogularis, Mutton, J. A. 5. 


XVIEE Inhabits Tyne range, beyond Sina. 
(1285) Ru. flacogularis, Blyth, J. AS. NVI. (1296) .f. mollrs, Blyth, J. A. 5. XVI, 581. 


syn. Emberiza aureola of Judia, Auctorum, Inhabits Sikim. 
Lnhabits Nepal; ‘Prppera ; Arakan. Subfam. ALAUDIN |. 
(1286) Be. Lathant (Jardine and Selby, 1/7. Genus ALAUDA, 1. 
Grn. pl. 182). (1297) A. arvensis, Li. (Pl. Bul. 363, f. 1). 


Syx. A. carlipeta. Pallas, 
A. itahea, Gmelin. Kao G. KR. Gray, 
A. longipes, Latham, 
A. dulcivox, Hodgson, 


Syn, Emberiza Latham Gray. 
i. cristata, Vigors. 

‘ K. suberistata, Sykes (the female), 
Kk. erythroptera Jardine and Selby. 
Ko nipalensis, Hodeson, +) EA | . : Sas 
iain melncier: Gut Inhabits Europe and Asia: Sub-Huimalaya. 

Inhabits Plains and lower hills of India, China, (1298) 4. gulgula, Franklin. 


Xe. 


(1287) Lu. horlulana (Pl. bail, 24 ie lA’ 


Syx. Emberizia hortulana, [, 
K. Buehanani, Blyth, J. AS. NUT, Gor. 
HK, chlorocephala apnd Hodgson > 


| 

| 

| 

\ 

| Sys. A. gangetica, Blyth. 

| A. gracilis, Blyth, var. 

| A. leiopus, Hodgson, var. 

| Tuhabits India generally. 

aie ; 

: (1299) cf. malabarica, Scopol. 

aot tain ot : Syn. A. deva, Sykes. 

Inhabits Europe and Asta; India. | See et ea 
(  Tnhabits 8. fadia. 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

| 


(1288) Hu. imelanops. , 
| | t Sub 


(1300) C. brachydactyla. 


Syn. Alauda brachydactyla. ‘Temminck, 
A. calandrella, Bonelh. 
A. arenaria, Stephens. 
yeqy, W ° A. dukhunensis, Sykes. 
any, hu, Jucata, Emberiza ee Franklin. 
! E. olivacea, Tickell, J. A. S. 01, 573. 
Baay-geyra Lark, Latham. 


wee 8 peek 2 ects CALAN DRELLA, Kaup. 
Syx. Kmberiza melanops, Bly ti, J. ALS. NEV, oo be . 
LE. chlorocephala of Nepal apud Hodgson ©), | 


vide J. AJ SJ AY, 389, 


Inhabits “Pippera. 


Sy. Bmberiza fueasa, Pallas. 
I) Jesbia apd Temiminek (uee Ginelin). Ns 
K. cia apud Jerdon, Catal. | Bayhairi, UW. Ortolan ot Europeans in India. 
Me : F . : i - a Pp Perea: ss ‘ : 1 (38 : 

Putthur Chirta, GL. Jerdon). Inhabits Ben- | Inhabits Kurope, Asia, and N. Africa. Common 
se tis a5 ‘ ‘ é: le . 

cal; Deyra Doon ; 8. India? jin India. 

| = (1307) C. raytal, Blyth. 


JOU): Mccnwatla 2 . 
(1290) fu, pusilla Gy~. Alanda raytal, Buchanan Hamilto., J. A.S. XML, 


Syn. Emberiza pusilla(?), Pallas. | go2, XV, 40. 
K. sordida, Hodgson, J. AS. XIE 958 (the | Tahabits Dry sand-dunes of Ganges, Indus, &e. 


female) ; male described, J. A. S. XV, p. 40. convenes “98 
KE. (Oeyris) olnops, Hodgson, P. 4. 3. Sto, (renus CALERLDA, Bore. 


7 ee (1302) G. chendoola. 
Inhabits 8. BE. Tmalaya. yx, Alanda chendoola, Franklin. 
= oe Seas. A. gulgula apud Sykes. 
(1291) Eu. cia (Pl. Ent. 39, f.2; 91], f. 1). Crested Calandre Lark, Latham. 
Syn. Emberiza cia, I. Chendul, tl. Inhabits Sandy plains of India. 
E. barbata, Scopoli. ° 


(1303) G. Boysit, Blyth. 


kK. lotharingica, Ginelin. . 
Inhabits Europe and Asia. Specimens from sys. Certhilanda Boysii, Blyth, J, A. 5. XV, 41 
near Masuri. Capt. Hutton (1848). Inbabits Bengal. 
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Genus MTRAFRA, Horsfield. 


(1394) M. Hayii, Jerdon, J. AS. XIL, 959. 
Inhabits Coromandel! Ceast. 
(1305) AV. affinis, Jerdon, J. A. S. NULL, 959. 


Inhabits Middle and S. India; © ore 
(1306) AL. erythroptera, Jerdon, J. A. S. NU, 
58 (11. Ind. Orn., pl. 38). Inhabits S. India. 
(1307) M. cantillans, Jerdon, J. AS. XII, 
960. Inhabits India generally ; rare in Lower 
Bengal. 
(1208) Mf. assamensis, 
1839, pl. 162. 


Syw~, Alauda mirafra. Temmincek 
apud G. R. Gray), 
Finch Lark. Lathain. 


Inhabits Bengal: Nepal ; Assam. 

(1309) AL. phenicura, | ‘rankilin, Poti sa hs 
p. 119. Inhabits S. India. 

Genus PYRRITULAUDA, A. Simith. 

(1310) P. grisea (Pl. Col. 269, 1. 2). 


Syn. Adauda grisea, Seopoll. 
A. gingica Gimehn. 
Fringilla crucigera. 


Chak Bhardi - Dhulo Chata, 


MeClelland, PP. 2. 3. 


(apnd Jerdon. uce 


Temaminck. 


Decora, 


Bene ; 


H., vuleo ; Dubhuk Chari (: Squat Sparrow) ) Vt. 
(Jerdon).  Tnhabits India geuerally. 


Fam. MOTACILEIMDA EN. 
Genus TLETERURA, Hodgson. 


(1311) Uy. ay lune, Hodgson, J. AL S. ALY, 
556; 2. Z. 8. 1845, p. 33. (Jardine’s Coxdrib. : 


Orn. 1848, pl). 
Genus AN THUS, Bechstem. 
Subgenus Denpronantucs, Dlyth. 
(1312) D. trivialis (Pl. tend. 660, f. 1). 


Syn. Alauda trivialis, I. 
A. minor, Bewick. 
Anthus arboreus. ‘Temminck. 


Inhabits Kurope and N. Asia; Himalaya. 
(1313) LD. maculatus. 
Authus maculatus et AL brevirostris, Hodgson. 


Hl. (Jerdon). 


Tuhabits Himalaya. 


SYN. 
Musaricki, 
nerally. 


Inhabius Tanda ge- 


Subecnus ANTILOS, Auct. 
(1314) Af. simeles, Jerdon (L//. 
49). 


Syn. Agrodoma similis, Jerdon. Madr. Journ. XI, 3a- 


Inhabits — N. W. Himalaya. 


(1315) ft. Richardi, Vieillot (Zool. 
Vol. I, pl. ay 


Atrica. 
(1316) 4. rufulus, Vieillot. 


Syx. A. avilis apud Jerdon (nec Sykes). . 
Ae malayeusis, fvton. 
A. pallescens apud Sundevall. 
A. pratensis of Sumatra, Raffles. 
Slender Lark, Latham. 


Jud. Orn. yi. 


JOurir, 


Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. 
Specimens from the vicinity of Calcutta. 


PASSERES. 


(Jerdon) : Lancha-lancha, or [am- 
Inhabits India generally and 


ASTA ; 


ae TH. 
ba Puyu, Sin. 
| Malay countries. 


(1317) 4. strioladus, Blyth, J. ALS. XVI, 435. 


Syn. A. pelopus (2). Hodgson, G. BR. Gray, Brit. 
Mus. Catal. 
Inhabits Himalaya, 5. India. 
(1318) A. moutanus, Jerdon, Jd. A. S. XVI, 
455. 
Sin. A. rufescens apud Jerdon, Catal. 


Inhabits Nilgiris. 
81M) of. campestris (Pl. Bal. 661). 


Syn. Adanda campestris, I. 
A. yufescens. Bechstein. Temiminek. 
A. rufus apud Jerdon, Catal, 


Chillu, (YT. Glerdon). Tahabits Europe, Asia, 
N. Africa. | Specnnens from. near at 
(1320) 4. pratensis (Pl. Enl. 66), f. 2). 


Sin. Alauda pratensis, L. 


Inhabits Europe, Asia, N. Africa. 


(1321) 4. cervinus (Denon’s Keypt, Sfes?. 
| Nal. pl. ). 
y | Syn. Motacilla cervina, Pallas. 


Anthus tufozularis, Brehin. 
AJ aquaticus ¥ apud Blyth, J. A. 


Jnhabits S. 1. 
rea. 
| Genus NEMORICOLA, Blyth. 
(1322) MN. indica (Vall. Ors. 


Syx. Motacilla indica. Gmelin 
M. variegata, Vieillot (nec Stephens), 
Mhamula, VW. (Jerdon). Nyet Rahat, 
Tnhabits  Ineia 
peninsula: Siamatra. 
SCaSOUS. 


Genus MOTACILELA, L. (as restricted), 


Ss. 
Hlimalaya; N. urope ; 
- 


XVI, 487. 
N. At- 


Gv Afr, t. 179). 


Avakan. 
venerally 5 Biumah ; Malavan 


Vicemity of Caleutta at all 


(1323) 0. mader oe Brisson (nee Ein- 
Vaill. Ou. @udir. t. S44). 
Sys. M. madcraspatensis, Gmelin. 
M. maderas et M. variegata, Stephens (nec 
Vieillot). 
M. picata. Franklin. 
ied Wagtail Latham. 
Inhabits Hindustan generally ; Rajmabl ; 
jiling : never in Lower Bengal. 
(1324) M. alba, 1.. (Pl. Bul. 652). 
Syn. M. albida et M. cinerea. Gmelin. 
Inhabits Europe and W. Asia; Afganistan ? 
Very rare in the British Islands. 


(1825) M. dukhunensis, Sykes, P. Z. 
p. 91. ° 
Syn. M. alba apud Jerdon. 
Phobin, VA. (Jerdon). Inhabits N. W., 
ral, and S$. India, Afghanistan ? 


NeaeuUs : 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
: 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dar- 


S. 1832, 


Cent- 
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(1326) AL luzoniensis, Scopoli- 


Syn. M. alba, var. -y. Latham. . 
M. leucopsis, Gould, P. he S. T837, Y. 78. 
M. alboides, Hodgson, As. Res. XIX, 190. 


Khanjan, H. Inhabits Bengal ; Nepal; Pln- 
liMpines. 

(1327) M. boaruta, 1. (PL. Fal. 18, f. 1; 
Edwards, pl. 259). | 

Syn. M. Sulphurea. Bechstein. 

Inhabits Europe, Asia and its archipelago. 
Afriea, and Australia. Specimen in summer 
dress, from Masuri. 

Genus BUDYTES, Cuvier. 

(1328) B. eitreola. 


Syx. Motacilla citreola, L. 
M. scheltobriusk. Lepech. 
B. calearatus, Hodgson, As. Res. XTX, 190. 
Yurcha, Kabul. Inhabits Asia generally, and 
EK. Europe: Caleutta and Timalaya. 


B. 


(1335) D. albogularis. 


Syn. Malacocereus (°) albogularis, Blyth, 7. 
A.S. XVI. 453. 
Timalia hyperythra apud Jerdon, Catal. 
Shah Dumri, H. ? (Jerdon). 


Inhabits 8. India ; Ceylon. 
Genus MALACOCERCUS, Swainson. 
(1336) M. nipalensis. 

Cyn. Timalia nipalensis vel. leucotis, et T. pel- 


lotis, Hodgson, As. Res. SIX, 182. 
Inhabits Nepal. 
(1337) MM. bengalensis (Mdwards, pl. 184, 


badly coloured). 


S\~x. Merula bengalensis, Brisson. 
Turdus canorus, L. 
Pastor terricolor, Hodgson, J. A. 5. V, 
mee 
Sal Bhai (seven brothers’), H.: Chatarrhea, 
Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Assam ; Deyra 


(1329) B. viridis (Brown's ‘ Illustrations,’ pl. | pyoon . Ceylon. 


333,—-}. 
Syn. Motacilla viridis, Scopoli. 
M. bistrigata, Raffles. 
B. beema. Sykes. 
B. flava et nevleeta apnd Jerdon. 
Waatail Lark, Latham (young female.) 


Pilkya, W.: Bessit, Java. Inhahits India 


(1338) AL. malabaricus, Jerdon (lt. Ind. Orv., 


art. M. griseus). 


Syx. M. Somervillei apud Jerdon, Catal. 


Jungli Kur ov Kayr, Xt. (Jerdon). Inhabits 


Malabar; sides of Nilgiris. 


(1339) AL. greseus (Jerdon’s Il’. Ind. Orn., 


cenerally and Malay countries ; 8S. Europe ? N. pl 19.) 


Afriea ? 


». 90: alsoof TLichtenstem ? Inhabits 4. 
Europe ; W. ana Middle Asia; Jfindustan. 
SPHENURID. A. 

Genus MEGALURUS, Horsfield. 


(S31) Ar. palustris, Mforstield (B.C. 69, f. 
De ale Ay So ALG 1 2- 


Syn. Malurus marginalis, Reinwardt. 


ww 


fam. 


Larri-angon, Jav. Tnhabits Bengal ; Tippera ; 
Arakan ; Java. 

Genus SPITHENURA, Lichtenstein. 

(1332) Sph. striata (J. A. 5. XUL, 973). 


Syn. Megalurus? striatus, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
XIII, 169 (the female). 
Dasyornis locustelloides, Blyth, do Agee 
XI, 602. 


Inhabits Bengal ; S. India. 
Genus SPHENASACUS (°), Strickland. 
(1333) Sph. (7) Burnesit, 


SYN. — Burnesii, Blyth, J. A. S. XJJ, 


Inhabits Sindh. 


Genus DUMETIA, Blyth. 
(1334) D. hyperythra. 

Syn. Timalia hyperythra, Franklin. 
Inhabits Central India. 


| 
(1330) B. melanocephala, Svkes, P. 4.8. 1825, 
K. 


Kooravi. (‘ Nedge-bird’), Tamool : 
layalum (Jerdon). 
mediate vieinity. 


453. 


Sy. Turdus griseus, Latham. 


Keyr, H.: Chinda, or Sida, Telugu: Kullu 
Kuliyan, Ma- 
Inhabits Carnatic, and its 1m- 


(1340) AL. rafescens, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
Inhabits Ceylon. 
(1341) AL, Malcolm (Mardwicke’s 1d. Ind. 


Zool) 


Syx. Timalia Maleolmi, Sykes. 
Garrulus albifrons, (Gray and Hardw.) 
Pale-eared Thrush, Latham. 


Ghoyhoye, MV.; Gougya, Can. ; Kokutti ; Mahr. 
(Jerdon). Inhabits 5. India: Cawnpore district. 
(1342) Al. subrufus, Jerdon. 
Syx. Timalia subrufa, Jerdon, Catal. 
I’. peilorhyneha, de la Fresnuaye. 
Inhabits S$. India: Wynaad, and along the 
margins of the W. Ghats. 
(1343) AL Farle, Blyth, J. A. 8. AU, 369. 
Syx. M_ geochrous, Hodgsou. 


Inhabits Bengal; Nepal; Tippera. 


(1344) Af caudatus. 


Syn. Cossyphus candatns, Dumeril. ° 
Megalurus isabellinus. Swainson, 


Timalia chatarrhees, Frauklio. 
Dumri, H.; Huni, Tam. ? (Jerdon) ; Tledo, 
and Laila, Sindh. Inhabits India generally. 


1 Cent. 
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Genus DRYMOICA, Swainson. 
(1345) Dr. ermiger. 

Syn. Snga criniger, Hodgson, As, Res. ATX. 183. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 


(1546) Dr. sylvatica. 

Syx. Prinia sylvatica, Jerdon, Madr. Jouen, XT. 4. 

Tnhabits Nilgiris. 

(1347) Dr. robusta, Blyth, J.A.S. NVOTT, 
[Inhabits Cevlon. Specimen presented by FE. 1. 
Layard, [sq. differs from Dr. sylratica in its 
darker shade of colour above, and larger and 
stronger bill and legs, which last appear to have 
been of a deep reddish brown colour: the flanks 
and sides of the breast are duskyish. 

(1348) Dr. neglecta. 

Syn. Prinia neglecta, Jerdon. Madr. Journ. NUT, pt. 
I], 130. 
Dr. sylvatica of Mednapur apud Blyth, J. A. 
8S. XVI, note to p, 409 

Inhabits Central India. Specimen procured 
near Mednapur differs from Dr. sylvatica an its 
more rufescent tinge throughout, the wingfea- 
thers being margined with dull rufous; and the 
flanks are largely and deeply tinged with brown, 
extending up the sides of the breast. 

(1349) Dr. ——- ? Jnhabits Java. 7. 
Specimen presented by the Ratavian  Socicty 





(1845). is verv like Dr. sy?eatica, but smaller, | 


with more conspicuously whitish lores and throat. 

Vide J. A. S. NVI, 459. 
(1850) Dr. Jerdow, Blyth, 

459. Inhabits 8. India. 
(’S51) Dr. wornata. 


J. A. 8. AVE, 


1» 


Py) Oo 
Syx. Prinia inornata, Sykes. P. 7S. 1882, p. R49), 
Inhabits Hindustan generally ; 5. | ndia; Cey- 
lon. This Ceylon race is darker above, especial 
iv on the crown, the lores and throat consplen- 
ously whitish, as in Dr. robusta. 
(1352) Dr. Franktinis. 
Syx. Prinia Franklinii, Blyth. J. A. S. ATE 376. 


Pr macroura, Franklin, P. ZS. 186d, p. 118. 


Pr. fusca, Hodgson, P. 4. 5. 1845, p. 29. 


Svlvia longicaudata (J, Nickell, J. A SJ 11: 


576. 
Inhabits Bengal ; Nepal ; Arakan. 


353) Dr. Buchanant, Blyth, J. A. S. ATTT, 


(155 
376. 
Qyx. Prinia rufifrons, Franklin (nec Ruppell). 
Pr. brunnifrons, Hodgson, Au, Mag. Ne dd 
1845, p. 29. | 
Sylvia longieanda, var. A (?). Lathan. 
Inhabits Nepal ; Upper Bengal ; 5. India. 
(1354) Dr. lepida, Blyth, J. A. 3S. XI, 376 ; 
XVI, 460. Inhabits margins of sand-deposits 
of rivers in’ Bengal : also Sindh. 


Genus PRINIA, Horsfield. 
(1355) Pr. Hodgson’, Blyth, 
376. 


Pe eae ay 





MI, | 


Syx. Pr. gracilis apud Jerdon (nee Franklin, nec 
Malurus gracilis, Ruppell). 

Inhabits Nepal; 5. India. 

(1356) Pr. gracilis, Franklin, P. 4.5. 1831, 
p- 119. Inhabits Central India. 

(1357) Pr. rufescens, Blyth, JL ALS. AVY, 
456. Inhabits Arakan. 
(1358) Pr. socialis, Sykes, P. 4.8. 1332, 
SQ, 

Syn. Foodkey Warbler, Lathan 
Inhabits S. India. 
(1359) Pr. Stewarti, Blyth, Jo. 8. XVI, 
ASD. 


| syn. Sylvia kalaphutki, B. Ham. MS. 
Klaxen Warbler, var A., Latham. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
, 
| 
>. 
: 

| 





Inhabits Upper Provinces of Bengal Presi- 
dency. 
(1360) Pr. flaviwentris. 
Syx. Orthotomus flaviveutris, Ad. Delessert. 
Inhabits Nilgiris 2? Bengal Sundarbuns ; Tenas- 
serim : Malacca. 


NEORNIS, Jlodgson. 


Genus - 
(1361) N. flaroliracea, Uodgson, J. 
ALV, 590 (the young). 
Sys. Drymoiea brevicandata, Blyth. J. a. S. AVI, 
! 459 (the adult). 


Inhabits Nepal ; Darjiling. 


AL >. 





Genus ORTIHOTOMUS, Horshield. 
(1362) O. longicanda. 
Sy. Motaeilla longieanda et MI. sutoria, Ginelin. 
| Sylvia guznratta, Latham. 
S ruficapila, Hutton, J. ALS. 
Orthotomus Bennettii, et O. lingoo, Sykes. 
(), sphenurus, Swainson, 24 Cent. 
Q, sntoria and Q. patia, Hodgson, P. 4. S. 
18-45, p. 29. 
Tuntuni, Beng. 
Ceylon ; Burmese countries : 
(1363) O. edela, Temminek. 


Inhabits India generally 
Malayan peninsula. 





Syw. KEdela ruficeps, Lesson. 
Motacilla sepium apud Raffles. 


Kachiehi, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsu- 
la: Sumatra. 
(1364) O. ceneracens, Blyth, J. A. 5. NIV, 
589. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus HORTETES, Hodgson. 

(1365) IL. brunnifrons, Hodgson, J. 
ATV, 585. 

Syx. H. schistilatus, Hodgson, J. ALS. 1845, 


] 


A. 8. 


p. 30. | 
Nivicola schistilata, Hodgson, J. A. 5. 
XIV, 586. 


Inhabits S. E. Himalaya, near the snow region. 
Genus CISTICOLA, Lesson. 

| (1366) C. cursitans (Jerdon’s Jl. dnd. Ora., 
pl. 6). | 


| 
| 
5 
\ 
| 
| 
} 
t 
{ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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cy~. Prinia cursitans, Yranklin. Syn. Malacopteron macrodactylum, Strickland. 
luhabits India generally. Not satisfactorily Brachy pteryx albugularia, Hartland. 
gistinet from B. schwnicola. Tana, Malay. nhabits Malayan peninsula. 
(1367) ¢. omalura, Blyth, J. A. S, XVII, Genus TRICHASTOMA, Blyth. 
inhabits Ceylon. (1382) Tr. Abbotti. 


SB 
Genus PELLORNIUM, Swainson, syx. Malacocinela Abbotti, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
OUI. 


(1368) P. ruficeps, Swaiuson. 
Inhabits Arakan. 


-ynx. P. olivaceum, Jerdon, 


Cinclidia punctata, Gould. | (18838) Tr. olenaceiun. 
Megalurus ruficeps, Sykes. Sy x. Megalopteron — olivaceum, Strickland, Ann. 


Mag. N. H. 1847, p. 13%. 
Tr. tbbotti, var’ \uhabits Malayan pemin- 
sula. 
(1384) Tr. decolor. 


S\x. Brachypteryx bicolor, Lesson. 
Malacopteron ferrnginosum, Blyth, J. A. S. 


Inhabits Nepal ; 5. India ; ‘Penasserim = pro- 
VInCeS. 

Genus TURDIROSTRIs, 4. Hay. 

(1369) 7- superciliarns, A. Hay, Aladr. Journ. 
XIU, pt. 2, 195. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 


Genus POMATORETINES, Horsfield. NII, 383. 
(1370) P. hypoteucos, Blyth, J. AL 8. K LY. Inhabits Malayan peninsula , Sumatra. 
599, (1385) Tr. rostratiun, Blyth, J. A. 58. NI, 
~yx. Orthorhinus —hypoleucos, Blyth the | 195. Inhabits Malayan peniusula. 
young), J. A. s. NUL 877, Genus MAUACOPTERON, Eyton. 
Inhabits Avakan. | (1386) AL. majus, Blyth, JOA. S. XVI, 461, 


(1371) ery Lhrogenys, Vigor s (Gould's * Cen- | Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

ny ye 0). subenite Mimalaya, | a (1387) AL. magni, Kyton, P. 7,5. 1849, p. 
(1872) P. schesticeps, Hodgson, -18. Kes. NTA, 103. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

pt. 1, p. 18]. Inhabits 8. . Himalaya; Syl- eee 

het; ‘Tippera ; Ayakan. Genus ALCIPPE, Blyth. 
(1373) P. leucogaster, Gould, P. Z. 3. 1837, (1388) 1. alboguiaris. 

p. 137. Sin. Setaria albozularia, Blyth, J. A, 8. MTU, 385. 


yx. P. olivaceus, Blyth, J. A. S. XVU, $51. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 
P. montanus of Assam apud Horsfield, (1389) 4. affinis (JA. S. XLU, 38+.) 
Pp. Zs. 1839, p. 166. a | ae vas 
>| Syx. Trichastoma affine, Blyth, J. A. S. XL, 79a. 


luhabits Deyra Doon ; Nepal ; -Assain ; ‘Pens 
ASSCYIML PYOVIRCES. 

(1374) P. melannuras, Blyth, J. A. S. AVI, 
451.  Inhabits Cevlon. 

(1375) 2. Morsfield., Sykes, P.Z. 5. TSoy 1h 
$9. Inhabits Peninsula of India. 


(1376) P Phayret, Blyth J. A. 5. AVI, 452. | 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 
(1390) A. cinerea, Viytou. 
Sy~. Malacopterou cinerernn, Eyton, Pp. Z. 8.1239, 
: » 103; J. 4. 8 XIU, 384 
| Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 
1 (891) 4. Phayrei, Blyth, J. ALS. NIV, 601. 
Inhabits Arakan. 
orm ’ . a) . T yeRgo , sD PILL ae! ¥) 
(1377) P. ferruginosus, Blyth, J. A. 5. NIV, (1392) 4. aipaleuses. 
597.  Inhabits Siku. Syn. Siva nipalensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1838, p. 80- 
on Ss shies eer Inhabits S. KE. Himalaya ; Arakan. 
(1378) P. ruficollis, [Lodgson, As. Res. XUN, ae ie een 
pt. 1, 182. Ibhabits S. KE. Himalaya. (1393) A. sepraria. 


Sy~. Brachypterix sepiaria. Horsfield. Lin. Tr. XTT, 


luhabits Arakan. 


; (1379) P. montanus, Horsfield (Zool. Res. iw 156 
wa, pl. ). Bokkrek, Java. abits Java. me . 
I ). Bokirek, Java. Inhabits Java Chichohan, Jav. Inhabits Java, 
G S Xl »} ) Te Rly | ‘ 
eo _ IORHAMPHUS, Blyth. | (1394) 4. poiocephala. 
ms ) X. superciliaris, Blyth, J. A. S. XU, Sy. ‘Timalia poiocephala, Jerdon, Madr, Journ. 
XIU, 169. 


SYN- a yas guperciliaris, ibid, J. A. 5. XI Inhabits 8. India. 
Inhabits Sikim. (1395) A. adriceps. 
' | 7 Syn. Brachvpteryx atriceps, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
Genus TURDINUS, Blyth. x, 350. y ” 
(1381) 7. macrodactylus, J, A. S, XIU, 382. Inbabits §. India. 
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(1896) A. (?) streata. | Genus STACHYRIS, Hodgson. 
Syn. Timalia striata, Blyth, J. A. 5. XI, 783. | (1405) St. nigriceps, Hodgson, J. A. 8. NLEL, 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 378 : PDs 1849, p- Paes Inhabits Ss. K. Lh- 


; | i malaya. 
G MACRONOUS, Jardine and Selby. ! nue 
ae ; — SY; | (1406) St. pyrrhops, Wodgson, J. A. S. XHI, 
(1397) A. ptilosus, J. and 8. (Il. Orn. pl. 379; P. ZS. 1845, p. 23 (there spelt pyro). 
150). 'Inhabits Nepal. 
Syn. Timalia trichorros, Temminck, (1407) St. ruficeps, Blyth, J- A. S. XVI, 452. 


—Inhabits Sikun. 


Burong taal-uban, Malay. Inhabits Malayan 
(1408) 82. chrysea, Hodgson, J. A, 5. XII, 


peninsula. | 
-ORNIS. H 379, P.%. 8S. 1845, p. 23. Inhabits 8. B. Hi- 
Genus MIXORNIS, Hodgson. heres . 1845, p. 23. Tnhabits 5.1 is 
: malaya ; Arakan. 
(1398) M. gularis (Iorsf. Zool. Res. in Java, yam. LANIAD-E 
pl.) | | | , — 
SYN, Timalia gularis, Horsfield. _ Genus GAMPSORHYNCHUS, Blyth. 
Prinia pileata, Blyth, J. A. 5. Al, ane (1409) G. rufutus, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 370. 
2urong Puding, Malay. Inhabits Tenasserim Tnhabits Terai region of the S.E. Himalaya, Ara- 
provinces ; Malayan peninsula ; Java. kan, Se. 


vt, Genus THAMNOCATAPHUS, Tickell. 
(1410) Th. picatus, Tickell, J. A. S. NXVITI, 
p. 23. 'Inhabits Darpling. 
ci icapi 2) Tiekell, J. A. 5. ss oh goede 
a ipilla (2), Tiekell Genns LANIUS, L. 
Inhabits Sub-himalayan region ; Central In- 


(1399) AL. chlorws, Hodgson, J. A. S. XI, 
Syn. M. ruficcps, Hodgson, @. 4. S, 845. 


(1411) L. lahtora (Hardwicke’s J//. Frd. Zool). 


dia ? Tenasserim provinces. cyx_, Collurio Jahtora, Svkes. 
coca Seay | Lanius excubitor var C., Latham 
Genus TIMALIA, Iorsfield. at xcubitor, var (., 1atham. 
u aa ].. burra, Gray, Hardw, Ill. Ind. Zool. 


(1400) 2. pileata, Worsfield (Zool, Res. in} Dudia lahtora, ( Milky Shrike’), H. Inhabits 


Java, pl. ). Darel, or Gogo-stite, dav. Tn- | India generally (nec Lower Bengal). 


habits Bengal ; Nepal; Assam; Arakan; Java. . 
TIA hoe “OOTP, meas | é 
(1401) 7. migrecoltrs, Vemmuinck. Syn. Le. bentet, Horsfield. 


Syw. T. erythronotus, Blyth, J. A. S. XT, 799. Buroug Papa, or Terip api, Malav.: Beanfeé, 
Brachypteryx nigrogularis, Wyton. Shits Chi ae wet 
i : as Java. Inhabits China ; Philippies ; Java. 
Burong Tunak, Malay. Wnhabits Malayan pe- sabe halt fi 
(1413) L. erythronotus (Gould’s Century, pl. 


nimsula. ef 2) 
Syx. Malacopteron squamatum, Eyton. be gee Nae. ange 
~ ; Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 
Pampang, Malay. Inhabits Malayan) penmm- ; 

Sula. ! (1414) L. caniceps, Blyth J. A. S. XV, 302. 
(1403) 2. erythroplera, Blyth, J. A. 5. i 20 eS 
"Od Inhabits Indian peninsula; Sindh ; Upper 
_ + Bengal. 
Syn. T. pyrrhophiea, Hartlaub. ee 


(1415) L. nagriceps. 
Syn, Collurio nigriceps, Franklin. 
Lanius nasutus, Scopoll. 


Brachypteryx acutirostris, Kvton. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 


Genus CLHRYSOMMA, Hodgson. a antl uanus, Latham. 
ee a er oe ene . tricolor, Hodgson, Ind, Rev. 1837. 
Pain tess sinense (Jardine and Selby, Til. Indian Shrike, Latham. 
cr" Inhabits Bengal; Kutak; Nepal; Assam ; 


Sywx. Parns sinensis, also Gotah Finch, and | | 
Emberiza calfat, Var. A, Latham. Arakan. 
Timalia hypoleuca, Franklin. (1416) L. tephronotus. 


T. Horsficldi, Jardine and Selby. Syw. Collurio teph Vi a 
Pyctoris rufifrons, Hodgson, Ps Be Ss | 1831, —— igors, P. 2, 
1845, p. 24. | Lanius nipalensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
Timalia bicolor, Lafresnaye. 1837, p. 445. 
Gulchasm ; also Shukar Dumri, H. ? (Jerdon). Grey-backed Shrike, Latham. 


Inhabits India generally ; China ? Inhabits Bengal ; Nepal ; Assam ; Arakan. 
1€é8& 
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1417) L. superciliosus, L- (Vaill. Ous. d’ Afr. 
pl. 66, f. 2.) 
Cyn. L. collurioides, Lesson. 
Bengal variety— 
L. cristatus, L- 
L. phenicurus, Pallas. 


L. rutilus, var A, and L. superciliosus, - 


var A, Latham. 
T.. melanotis, Valenciennes. 


L. ferrugiceps, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837. | 


p. 446. 
Sindh variety. 
L. arenarius, Blyth, J. A.S. XV, 304. 
Philippine variety ° 
L. lucionensis, Kdtkati. Beng. 
Inhabits all S. E. Asia and its islands, except 
on elevated land. 


(1418) ZL. tigrinus, Drapiez, Dict. Class. Ca 


List. Nat. 


Syn, L. magnirostris, Lesson, in Belanger’s | 


Voyage. 


| 
L. strigatus, Eyton, P.Z. S. 1839, Ps 


103. 


Serara, Malay. Inhabits Malay countries. 


(1419) L. Hardwickii, Vigors (Gould's * Cen- , 


tury,’ pl. 12, f. 1). 
Syx. Collurio Hardwickil, Vigors. 
Bay-backed Shrike, Latham. 
Pichanuk, HV. 
Bengal alluvium). 


(1420) L. hypoleucos, Blyth, J. A. 5. AVI, : 


949. Inhabits Tenasscrim provinces. 
Genus TEPHRODORNIS, Swainson. 
(1421) J. sylvicola, Jerdon, Ma:/r. Journ. Xx, 
936. Phari latora, H. Inhabits =. India. 
(1422. 7. pelvica. 


Syn. Tenthaca pelvica, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1537, p. 
447, 


Inhabits Nepal ; Arakan. 
(1428) ZT. gularis. (Tem. Pl. Col. 


Syn. J. virgatus, Temminck. 
Lanius gularis, Raffles. 
Baron Baron, Malay. 
tries. 


956. f. 1.) 


Inhabits Malay coun- 


(1424) T. pondiceriana. (Hardw. JU. Ind. | 


Lool.) 


Syn. Muscicapa pondiceriana, Gmelin. 
M. philippensis of India, Latham. 
J.anius keroula, Gray. 

L. muscipetoides, Franklin. 

L. griseus, Tickell, J. A.S II, b73. 
L. surdidus, Lesson. 

'l. superciliosus, Swainson. 
Tenthaca leucurus, Hodgson, 
447. 


Inhabits India generally. 
_ (1425) 7. affinis, Blyth, J. 
Inhabits Ceylon. 

(1426) 7" grisola, Blvth, J. A. 8. XIT, 189. 


Ind. Rev. 1537, p. 
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Inhabits India generally (nec | 


A.S. XVI, 473. | 


i 


| Inhabits Penang ; Java; Arakan; very rare 
‘in Lower Bengal. 
Genus HEMIPUS, Hodgson. 


| (1427) H. obscurus (Horstield’s Zool. Res. +2 
dara. pl.) 


i 


Syn. Muascicrpa obscure, Horstield. 
M. hirundinaceus, Heinbarat. 
Lephrodornis hirundinaceus, Swainson. 


Inhabits Malay countries ; Tenagserin. 


(1428) H. picata. 

Syn. Muscicapa picata, Sykes. 
M. tyrannides, Tickell, J. ALS. 11, 574 
M. hyrunmiinacea, apud Jerdon, Catal. 
ML. ovariegata (Ff), Linnaeus. 

— Inhabits Arakan ; Central and & 
| lon. 


: La2Y) ZH. capitals. 


India ; Cey- 


Syn. Muscierpe? enpitahis, MeCleiland, PL 4.5 TSod, 
neds 
| Ho preecoiur, Hodgson, PZ. 8S. sto, p do, 


Inhabits Himalaya; Assain. 
Genus XANTHOPYGIA, Blyth. 
) it 1430) NX. 
oe 


Syn. Aluscicapa xanthopygia, A. 
AX, 162 (the female >. 


lewcophrys, Blyth, J. ALS. AVI, 


Hex, Madr. Journ. 


Jnhabits Malayan peninsula. 
© (1431) X. narcissina (Lem., Pl. Col. 977, £1). 
syx. Muscicapa narcissina, ‘emminck. 
Z. carysophrys, Bivuh, J. ALS. Nets te 
Inhabits China; Japan. 


BRACITYURID LE. 
Genus PITTA, Vieillot. 
(1432) P. ewrulea (Tem. Pl. Cot. 2171. 


Cyn, Mylothera caerulea, Ralls. 
Pitta gigas, ‘Temnuiuck. 


Fam. 


| _Inhabits Malayan pentusula : Sumatra. 


(1433) P. nipalensis. 
“yx. Paludicola nipalensis, Hodgson, d. 
VI, 103. 
Pitta nuchalis, Blyth, J. A. S. AZ, 155. 
Inhabits Himalaya ; Arakan. 


| (1434) P. eucullata, Hartlaub (an. Mag. N. 
| H. XU, pl. 20.) 


Syn. P. nigricollis, Blyth, J A. 5. XII, 960. 
P. rodogaster, Hodgson, J. A. S. XI1, 961 (the 
young). 
Inhabits Nepal ; Assam ; Malayan peninsula. 


~~ 


‘ 
A. ‘oe 


(1435) P. eyanoptera, Temminck (Pl. Col. 
18). 
Syn. P. malaccensie apud Blyth. J. A. S. AIT, 960. 
Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserim provinces ; Ma- 
layan peninsule. 
(1436) P. triostegus (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ pl. 
23.) 


%) 
“ 


| 
| 
\ 
: 
' 
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Syn. ‘Turdus triostegus, Sparrman. 
T. malaccensis, Scopoli. 
P, superciliaris et abdominalis, Wagler. 
P. bengalensis, Stephens. 
P. brachyura of India, anctorum. 


Inhabits India generally, from the sub-Tima- | 


layan region to Ceylon inclusive: never on the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal. 
(1437) P. erythrogastra, Tem. (Pl. Col, 212.) 
Inhabits Philippines. 
(1488) P. granatina, Tem, (Pl. Col. 506.) 
Syw. P. coccinen, Myton, P. Z. S. 1539, p. 104. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 


(1439) P. cyanea, Blyth, J. A.S. XT, 1CO8 ; 
Inhabits Arakan ; Tcnassernn pro- 


XVI, 153. 
vinces. 
(1440) P. eyanura (Pl. Mul. 355), 


Syn, Corvus cyanurus, Gmelin. 
Myiothera affinis, Rafiles. 


Sintar, Sum.: Punglor, Jay. 
yan peninsula; Sumatra. 

Genus HYDROBATA, Viellot. 

(1441) 7. asiatica (Gould’s ‘Century, p. 24). 


syn. Cinclus asiaticus, Swainson, 
©, Pallasii apnd Gould, 


Tnhabits Himalaya. 
Genus TROGLODYTES, Cuvier. 


TInhabits Mala- 


(1442) Zr. nipalensis, Nodgson, J. A. S.XIV,) 


589. 


Syn. Tr. subhemulayanus, Tlodgson, Gray. 
Inhabits N. W. Himalaya ; Nepal. 
(1443) Zr. punctatus, J. AS. NIV, 580). 
TInhabits Sikim. 


Genus EUPEYES, Temminck. 


(1444) Bu. macrocercus, Tem. (22. Co? 516° 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

Genus ENICURUS, Temminck. 

(1445) #. ruficapillus, Tem. (Pl. Col. "i 


Inhabits Java. | 

(1446) 4. maculatus, Vigors, (Gould's * Cen- 
tury,’ pl. 27). 

Syn. EF. fuliginosus, Hudgson (the young). 

Tnhabits Himalaya. 

(1447) FH. schistaceus, Hodgson, 4%. Kes. 
XIX, 191. Inhabits 5. FE. Himalaya; Tenasse- 
rim provinces. 

(1448) FE. immaculatus, Hodgson, As. Res. 
XIX, 190, J. A.S8. XVI, 157. Inhabits Ara- 
kan. Rare in Nepal. 

(1449) 2. fronéalis, Blyth, J. A. S. AVI 156. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1450) £. scouler, Vigors (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ 
pl. 28). Inhabits Himalaya ; rare to the N. W. 





Fam. MERULIDA AL. 
MERU LINE. 


| Subfam. 

| Genus VMYVIOPHONUS, Temminck. 

| 

| (L451) AL. Temuiuckit, Vigors (Gould's * Cen- 

tury, pl. 21. 7 
Syn. M. nitidus, Gray. 

Inhabits Himalaya ; .A\ssain ; Arakan. 


(1452) AV. Morsfieldi, \ igors (Gould’s * Cen- 


{ 
! 
| 
° i 
Inhabits Nilvivis (nee JIimalaya'. 


tury,’ pl. 20). 
Genus TURDUS, t. 

Subgenus ZOOTIELA, Vigors. 
1433) Z. montiecola, Vigors (Gould’s * Cen- 
‘tury, pl 22). Inhabits [imalaya. 
(LAB A) ZZ. marginata, Blyth, Jd. A. S. AVI, 
U4. Inhabits Arakan. 
| Subgenus OREOCINCLA, Gould. 
(PADD) OL nilgiriensis, Blyth, JooA. S. AVE, 
181. Inhabits Nileiris. 
(4456) OJ anoliissina, Divth, J. Ne oe Ny 
hiss; NVI, TEL 
cyy ©, rostrata, Hodgson, Ann. Mag. NUL S45, 
| {. 326. 
© Jnhabits Himalaya. 

457) O. dauma (Gould’s B. EV pl.) 


| Syn. ‘Turdus dauma, Latham. 

: ''. Whitet, Eyton. 

| T. doratns ? 

Q. parvirostris, Gould, PLZ. 5. 1837, p 156. 


Inhabits Himalaya, Nilgiris: migrating to the 
plains in winter. Rare in Europe. « 
| (1458) O. spiloptera, Blyth, J. An be ANIL, 
©442.  Inhabits Ceylon. 
Subgenus TURDES. 


(1459) 7. viservorus, Tae (Pe ils, 5 
Gould's B.A. pl. 77). 


| Syn. ‘T. major, Brisson. 
Inhabits Europe ; N. W. Himalaya. 
(1460) 7. Nawmanne (), Temminck (Gould's 
| 2. de. pl. 9). 
| Syn. T. dubius, Naumann. 
; es : : 
|  Inhabits E. Europe; N. -Asia 5 very rare in 
ithe Ehimalaya. 

(1461) 7. atrogularis, Natterer (Gould's B. FL. 
pl. 79). 


Syx. ‘I. Bechsteini, Naumaun, 
‘'!’, dubius, Bechstein. 


Inhabits N. Asia ; Himalaya ; Tippera. 
(1462) 7. ruficollis, Pallas. 


| Syn. (Perhaps a variety of Galerida cristata of which 





some specimens are partially rufous-tailed), 
Inhabits N. Asia ; Himalaya. 
(1463) 2. javanicus (°), Horsfield, Lez. 
ALT, 184. 


Tr. 
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syx. T. concolor, (?) ‘Yemminck (Pl. Col.) 
Y' rufulus, Drapiez, Dict. Class. : 
1 modestus, Eyton, P. 4. 5. 1839, p. 103. 


Inhabits Arakan ; Malayan peninsula ; Java + 
Subgenus MERULA. 


*1464) AL vulgaris, Ray, Leach (Gould’s B. 
ioe pl. fear 
Gyx. ‘Turdus merula, 1. 
Iuhabits Europe; N. Africa ; Madeira; W. 
Asia: Afghanistan ; China (Chusan). 
(1b65) MW. boudboud (Gould's ‘Century,’ pl. 
V4). | 


syx. Lanins boulboul et Turdus persicus (?), Latham. 
Y, pwcilopterus, Vigors. 


Inhabits Himalava. 
(1466) J statllima. 
Syx. Turdus simillimus, Jerdon, Madr. Journ, X, 293. 
Luhabita Nilgris. 
1469 ) all. mig raplens, 


sya, Pardus nigropilens, de la Presnaye ; Ad. Delessert 
Vovage dans VInde. 


Pohabits S. India. 
(V468) JA. algocrncla (Royle’s Tl, Lhiin. 


pl. Sof. 3). 


Sex ‘Tordus albocinetas et Ly albicollis, Royle. 
'T collaris, Sorel. 


Bot. 


lnbabits Tbimalaya. 
(1469) AL castanea, Gould PLZ. 3. 1839, p. 
e}83. Inhabits Pimalava. 
- (70) VW. Wardit derdon’s 17. Ind, Orn. 
pL. S}. 


Syn. Zoothera melanolenea. Hartlaub. 
Oreveinela 2? micropus, LLodgson (female). 


Inhabits Himalaya ; 4. India. 


Subyenus G KOCICHTLA, Kuhl. 


(L471) G. wuecotor. 
Syn. ‘Turdus unicolor, Tickell, Gould. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1472) G. dissimilis, Blyth, J. A. S. AVI, 
Ltd. 
Syn. Caleutta Thrush, Latham. 
Inhabits Bengal (during cold season.) 


(1473) @. citrina (Tem. Pl. Col. 445). 


Sywx. Turdus citrinus, Latham. 
t’. Macei, Vieillot. 
"’ lividus, Tickell, J. A. S. TE S77: 
T rubeculus apud Horsfield, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 161, 


Tnhabits Bengal ; Napal; Assam ; Arakan ; 
C. India. 

(L474) G. cyanotus (J. and 8., Ld. Orn.., lst 
serics, pl. 46). 

Syn. Turdug cyanotus, Jardine and Selby. 

Inhabits Indian peninsula. 

\1475) G. ennotata, Blyth, J. A.S. XVI, 146. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula; Nicobars. 


a 





Subgenus PETROCINCLA, Vigors. 


(1476) P. erythrogastra (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ 
pl. 13; d. and S. Lll, Orn, 1st series, pl. 129). 


‘urdus erythrogaster, Vigors. 
Petrocinela rufiventris, Jardine and Selby. 
Petrocossyphus ferrugineoventris, Lesson. 


SYN. 


Inhabits Himalaya. 


| 
(1477) P. cyaneus (Pl. Ful. 250; Edwards, 
| pl. 18). 

| 


Syx. Turdus cyaneus, 1. 

4°) solitarius, Gmelin. 

Merula ceerulex, Brisson. 
DP. longirostris, Blyth, J. ALS. XVI,150. 
| fnhabits Europe ; N. Africa ; W. Asia; Kash- 
! mir; Punjab; Sindh. The Indian variety P. pau- 
‘doo (the male), and P. maad (the female), Sykes : 
| Tidus solitarius, var. 4, Latham. 1s merely 
| somewhat deeper-coloured, the females especi- 
| ally, which are somewhat differently marked on 
| the under-parts. The bill also is generally small- 
Inhabits Hindustan; 8. India. 
J. A.S. XU, 177. 
Tip- 


Ler. 
(1478) P. affinis, Blyth, 
Iuhabits Sikim; Butan; Assam; Sylhet ; 
pera; .Arakan ; Tenasserun. 
| (1479) P. manillensis (PI. Enl. 636). 
| Syx. ‘urdus manillensis, Gmelin. 
'’. olivaceus (2), Boddaert. 


Inhabits Philippines ; China. 
| Subgenus MONTICOLA, Brehm. 


| (1480) AL einelorhyncha (Gould’s ‘ Century, 
pl. 19). 
| syx. Petrocinela cinclorhyncha, Vigors. 


Petrophila eyanocephala, Swinson, 
| Black-eollared ‘Thrush, var. A, Latham. 


Inhabits Milly parts of India eenerally, keep- 
ing to the forests: very rare in Lower Bengal in 
the scasons of passage. 

Genus LUSCINIA, (Antiq.) L. (1735), G. ht. 
Gray. 

(1481) L. philomela, Monap (Pl. Eni. 615, 
ee? 

Syy, Motacilla luscinia, L. 
Sylvia Iuscinia, Lath. 
mela, ‘em.) 

Bulbul bosta, VW. : Bulbul-i-hazar dastan, Pers. 
Inhabits Europe ; N. Africa; W. Asia; common 
in Persia, but only known as a cage bird in Af- 
vhanistan, 


Subfam. SAXICOLIN A. 
Genus THAMNOBLA, Swainson. 


(1482) Th. cambarensis. 
Syn. Sylvia cambaiensis, Latham. 
Sixicoloides erythrurus, Lesson (the 
female). 
Inhabits Upper and Central India. 


(1483) Th. fulicata (Pl. Kul. 135, f. 1). 


Tem. (nec S. philo- 
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Syn. Mofacilia fuiieata, I. 
nanthe ptygmatura, Vielot. 
Th. leucoptera, Swainson. 
Rusty-vented Thrush, and the female.— 
Svivia fulicata, var. a, Latham. 
Kulchuri, H. (Jerdon}. Inhabits 8S. India ; 
Ceylon ; Philippines ¢ 


Genus KITTACINCLA, Gould. 
(]int) 


Syx. Turdus macrourus, Gnielin. 
T. inicolor, Viewlot. 
Crrvilivora longicauda, Swainson, 


| 
| 
A. macrourus (Vaillant, pl. 114). 


Shama, lh. ; Abbeha, H. Serdon) : Larwa, Jav.. 
Inhabits India generally (nee Lower Bengal) ; | 


Ceylon; Burmese and Malay countries. 
Genus COPSYCHUS, Wacler. 


(L485 OL maindanensis. 


“yn. Turdus mindanensis. Gmelin. | 
Lanins musiens, Raffles (nee Turdus am. . 
menus, Horsfield), | 
Gyrvllivora magnirostra et Gr. rosea 
swainson (vide d. ALS) AVY, 139). 


| 
\ 
! 


y 


Choche, Malay: Moora’, or Moorat Rivkou, 
Sum. Inhabits Malay countries. 
(L486) CL santaris Sidwards, pl. 181). 
Sys. Graenla saularis. T.. 
Grvllivora intermedia, Swainson, | 
Dalila docs, Hodgson, As. Res. XTX, : 
159. : 
Daya, B.; Dayyer or Deyr. VW. (derdon) ; | 
Potichia, Cineh » Thaheityyee, \vakan. Inhabits | 
Bengal; Nepal; India generally; Arakan: 'Te- | 
nasserim. The Wead and back of female in- | 
variably ashy. | 
Var. Gr. brevirostra ¢?). Swainson. | 
Inhabits Cevlon. The Vead and back of | 
shining black, nearly as in the male. | 
Genus NOTODELA (¥), Lesson. : 
(L487) NL) leweura, J. ALS. AVI, 138. | 
aay ; Z 
Sys. Museisvivia leucura, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 
S45, p. 27. 
Inhabits Masur. Nepal. 
Genus GRANDALA, Hodgson, 
(1488) Gr. celicolor, Wodyeson, J. 
447. Inhabits Simla, Nepal: 
region. 
Genus SANTCOLA, Bechstein (Jer%e, Sindh). 
UESY) 8. opistholeuca, Strickland. 


bynx. S. deucura apud Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
137 


Ol. 

Inbabits Upper Hindustan ; Sindh. 

1490) S. pieata, Blyth, J. AJ S. AVI, 131. 
Inhabits Upper Hindustan ; Sindh. 

JHO1) S. deucomelu (Pl. Col. 257, f. 3). 


‘ 


A. S. XIE. 


hear snowy 


Syx, Muscicapa leucomela et. M. melanoleuca, | 


om » 
ry cs 
Ses. 


Se ol 


td 


Inhabits S. Europe; N. Afmca; W. Asia ; 
Upper Hindustan ; Sindh. 

(1492) S. atrogularis, Blyth, J. A. 5. XVI, 
130-1.) Inhabits Upper-Hindustan ; Sindh. 


’ 


(1493) S. wnanthe (Pl. Enl. 554). 
Syx, Motacilla enanthe, L. 
Inhabits Europe ; W. Asia; Upper Hindustan. 


Genus CYANECULA, Brehm. 
L¢DE C. suecica (Pl. Enl. 361, f. 2, and 610, 


>) 
y my ODS: 


~yn~. Afotacilla suecica, T.. 
~vivia creruligula, Pallas. 
&, sperata, var, A, Latham (the female). 
Blue-necked Warbler, Latham. 


Husain’) Pidda, Wo: Dumwbuk, Kabul. Inha- 
bits N. Europe; India generally : very abun- 


dant in Lower Bengal. 


RUTICILLA, Brehm. 
‘V495) RB. frontadis (Could’s Centery, pl. 26. 
t. ) 


Syw~. Phenicura frontalis, Vigors. 


(senus 


Inhabits Himalaya generally. 
i} URS 
syn. Sylvia erythrogastra, Guldenstadt. 
Muscicapa aurorea, Pallas. 
Pheemeura Reevesn, Gravy. 

Tuhabits N. and M. Asia, from the Caucasus 
to Japan; Nepal ; Assam. 

L497) BR. phoenicurus (Pt. Bal. 35 

Cyx. Motacilla pheenicura, T.. 
Pheenicura rntieilla, Swaimson. 
R. tythys of Afghanistan, apud Hutton, 
An A. S. XY, TSQ, 

Inhabits Europe; W. Asia; and variety in 
Afghanistan ana Sindh. 

(1498) A. leucoptere, Blyth, J. ALS. ATT, 
962: XVI, 1384. Inhabits Malayan peninsula : 
Java. 

(1499) R. indica, Blyth Jardine and Selby, 
Iit. Orn, pl. 86, f. 3). 

Syn. Pheenicura atrata apud Jardine and Selby. 

Thirt bira (i.e. ‘ Shaker’). 1. (Jerdon).  In- 
habits India generally. 


R. erythrogastra. 


ee ee 


(1500) A. ceruleocephala (Gould's Century, 
pl. 26, f. 2). 
Syx. Phoenicura exruleocephala, Vigors. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1501) RB. fuligenosa. 


me SYN. Phoenicura fuliginosa, 
Ph. plumbea, Gould, P. 2. 


Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1502) R. leucocephala (Gould's Century. pl. 
26, f. 2). 


Syx. Pheenicura Jeucocephala, Vigors. 
Sylvia erythrogastra, var. @, Latham. 


Inhabits Himaliva. 


Vigors, P. Z.S. 183], p. 35. 
S.1885, p. 185. 


“yy 


RIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: PASSERES. 


Clenus CALLIOPE, Gould. Syy. anthia flavolivacea, (Hodgson), J. A. 5. 
| | | XVI, 133, 774. 
(1503) ¢. pectoralis, Gould (Icones .Avium). Nemura flavolivacea, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 


inhabits Himalaya. | 1845, p. 27. 
(Ladd ©. camtschathensis (Lath. Supp., pl. in Tnhabits Sikim. 

voytispiece}. (1515) E. rubecula (Pl. Fal. 361, f. 1). 

Syn, Sviei caintschatkensis, Gmelin, 
MN otucila ealliope, Valles, 
Calliope Lathami, Gould. 


Gyx. Motacilla rubecula, L. 
Inhabits Europe; W. Asia (Trebizond;. 


ny Lower Bengal during the cold season ; rare in Bie ae ea ae 
; L516) 2. lencura (vide J. A. S. XVI, 47-4). 


C. India.’ 
Syn. Muscicapa leucura, Gmelin. 


Larvi tL. mm’ Hod J M. parva of India, auctoruin. 
eyv. Larvivora evana, et L. brunnea (PF). fodgson, o- A. Cayieg|: | . ae 

“ ; - * ‘ ‘ h? t } : . \ ae | 1 77 Mi as e 
S VI. 102. axcieols rubecuioides, Sykes 


| 
! 
\ 
Ganguia, Nepal. Inhabits Asia, Common) Genus ERYTHROSTERNA, Bonap. 


PAOS) CL eyanna. 


\ 
\ 


Pheruicura superciliaris, Jerdon, Madr. Journ, | Sy OrnTS joulaimus, Hodgson, P. L. 5. 
MLL, 170. | 1845, pee. 
Inhabits Himalaya chiefly : rare in Nilgiris =| Wintewniled Ned tect aie Te 
aa aos Be ea —probably Maculate Flycatcher, Ta- 
very rare and accidental in Lower Bengal during : aii 
the seasons of passage. | 
ae — Turra UH. Inhabits India generally ; rarer to 
Genus TARSIGER, Hodgson. : the S.: extremely common in L. Bengal. 


ere 7 +f -: ()517) £. acornans, (Hodgson). 
1506) 7. chrysans, Wodgson, . fir. dg. BN (1514) &. acornans, (Hodgson) 


H. 1845, p. 198. Inhabits 8. E. Tlimalava. | SYN, ae acornaus of Nepal, J. A. 5. 
: NV 


' ~- PRPATINGOEL. Kye ) 
Gens PRATINCOLA, ho h Inhabits Timatava. 


ys0%, Pp oe | 7 gar fo : ee ee ; 1p eee te 
1507) Pr. eapratu CP) Lily Dba Lene | ass) A pusilla, Blyth, JAS. XVOTE. 
SYN, ees aa - sai | Sys. Museieapula aeornaus of Central India, 
AM. LueonEenst Var, 4, af aM | apud Bivth, J. A. S. XVI, 127. 
M. sylvatien F), ‘Tickell, d. ALS. LT b75s eee ete eh Io ALS 
Sasicota fruticula, Horsfield. SEUSCICA PA POORENSIS apudd DIVbh, 2. sh. O- 
\. bicolor et S. ervrliropy ya, Sykes, | NI, bos. 


Pidah, or Kala Pidah, Ho; Lay hhya, Ava- | Inhabits Central India. 
1 . T yy rae Od ite ys a eS oa rege : ‘ 
han, Dechu, Jav. Inhabits India venerally (nec Genus STPHIA, Hodgson. 


lower Beneal) ; Arakan ; Java. : . : a 
Epos OF keen oem (1519) S. s/rophiata, Hodgson, tne Rev. W837, 


ye ye a: asides i) ’ eae \ | aie : ; 
(1508) Pr. rubicola (PL. Lal. Ga™. f. 1. p. 651. inhabits Himalaya. 


Syn. Motacilla rubicola, L. (1520) S. superciliaris. 


Inhabits Europe 5 N. Atniea. : Syx. Dimorpha supereharis, Blyth, f. A. 8. 
(1509) Pr. indica, Blyth J. ALS. AVE, 129... X1, 190 (altered to Muscicapula hype- 
| rythra, J. A. S. 885, and again by ar 
: oversight to M> rubecula, J. A. S.XHf, 


syn. P- rubicola of Iudia, auctorum. 


Inhabits India generally. : 4.0). 
(1510) Pr. lencura, Blyth, i Ae Ss D. (¥) rubrocyanen, Hodgson, P. ZL. 8. 
474. Inhabits Sindh. 1845, p. 26. 


Inhabits S. £. Thimalaya. 
(1521) 8. (7) dricolor. 


Syx. Digenea tricolor, Hodgson, P.Z.S8. 1848, 
p.46;J3.A.8. XVI, 126. 


» Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1522) S. (7) leucometanura. 


Syn. Digenea leucomelanura, Hodgson, P. Z. 
S. 1845, p. 26; J. A. S. 1845, XVI, 


1511) Pr. ferrea, Hodgson, J. A. S. AVY, 
129, Inhabits Himalaya generally. 


Genus JANTHIA, Blyth. 

1512) I. hyperythra, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI, 
132. Inhabits Sikim. 

(1518) I. rafilatus, J. A. 8. XVI, 182. 


Syx. Nemura rufilatus, aud the female—N. cyanura, 


ce nr eS a re me TS en re eee re 


Hodgsou, P. 7%. S, 1845, p. 27. 126, 
Ervthaca Tytlerii (?), Jameson, Trans, Wern. Soc. ; ~ qT . 
ie ‘ ee, Inhabits S. E. Himalaya. 
Motacilla cyanura (°), Pallas, the female. Genus ANTHIPES, Blyth. 


Inhabits Himalaya generally ; more numerous 
to the N. W.? | 


Genus ERYTHACA, (Antiq.) Cuv., G. RB. 


Gray ; 


~ 74 : 
‘Wold B. flavolivacea. 


(1528) A. monuliger. 


Syn. Dimorpha? moniliger, Hodgson, P. Z. 
S, 1845. p. 26. a 
Niltava McGregoriz, fom (?), apud 
Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, p. 650. 
A. gularis, Blyth, J. A. 5. XVI, 122. 


ee amet 





BIRDS OF EASTERN AND 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Arakan. 
Genus MUSCICAPULA, Blyth. 


(1524) AL melanoleuca, vide J. ALS. AVY, 
187. 
Cyn. Muscicapa maculata apud Tickell, J. A. 
S71, 574. 
Inhabits S. 5. Himalaya; C. India; Arakan ; 
Tenasserim Provilces 5 Java. 
(1525) A, superciares (Jardine’s Contrib. 
Orn. 1848, pl. ). 
Syx. Muscicapa superciliaris, Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ, XT. 16. 
Dimorpha albogularis, Blyth, J. ALS. | 
XI, 190. 
Muscicapa hemilenenra, Iodgson, G. I. | 
Grave | 
Lucknow Flycatcher and Azure Warbler, | 
Latham, | 
Tnhabits Himalaya chiefly. C. and >. India. | 
| 
(1526) AV. sapphira (Viekell) Blyth, ¢. A. >. 
XU, 989 NVI, 473. Gerdon’s Til. lund. Oru. 
pl. 32). Inhabits Sikim. | 
| 
| 
| 


Genus CYORNIS, Blyth. 


(1527) C. anieolor, Blyth, A. S NTL, 10075 | 
NVI. 128. Inhabits Sikin. 

(1528) CL rubeentoides (Gould’s + Century,” pl, 
EYE 


Cyy, Phanicura rubeculoides, Vigors. 

Niltava brevipes, Hodgsou, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. G51. 

Muscicapa rubecula, Swainson (the fe-> 
male). | 

Atherial Warbler, Tatham (and the fe- | 
male agrees with the supposed female of | 
his Blue Indian Warbler). 

Inhabits Vimalaya; visiting the plains im the | 
cold season, when not rare, in the viemity of Cal- 
eutta: Arakan ; ‘Tenasserim. 

(1529) C. banyriuas (I lorsficld’s Zool. Res. a 
Jara, pl. ). 

Syn. Museicapa banyumas, Horsfield. 
M. cantatrix, Tenmuinek,. 
\ 


Inhabits Java: very rare in Nilgiris. | 
(1530) ©. elegaus. 
Syx. Muscicapa elegans, Tem. (apud Strick- 


land). 
M. hyacintha apud Tickell, J. A.S. II, 


57-4. 
C. Tickellie, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 941. 
Blue Indian Warbler? Latham (vide J. 
A. §. XVI, 188). 

Inhabits Central (and W ?) India. 

(1331) ©. 
lines, Jerdon) Madr. Journ. XI, 15. Inhabits 
sikim. , 

Genus OCHROMELA, Blyth. 

(1599) Ochre. niarorufa. J. A. S. XVI, 129. 


SOUTHERN ASIA: PASSERES. 


Syx. Saxicola nigrorufa, Jerdon, Madr. Journ, 
X, p. 266. 
Muscicapa rufula, la Fresnaye. 


Jnhabits summit of Nilgins. 
Genus NILTAV A, Hodgson. (Nellore, Nepal) 
7 4 
(1533) N. grandis. 
Syx. Chaitaris grandis Blyth, 
189. 
Bainopus irenoides, Hodgson, G. R. Gray. 
Tnhabits Sikun. . 
(1534) N. swndara, Wodgson, Ind, Rev. W837 
630. Inbabits Himalaya; rare to the N. W. 
(1535) NL MeGregorie. 
Syyx. Phanicura MeGregoriv, Burton, Pees 
1634, ft. bo2. 
N. fuligiventer, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1857, 
». Gol ithe male only). 
Dinorpha auricularis, Ilodg- ) 
son, de Aw. ALL, 2h. | The f 
Pee eee) ak : ie female. 
Tyeothrix signata, Mel teene 


land, PZ. oS, 2839, p. Jos. J 


Inhabits Himalaya; -\ssam. 


(see V MNO TM Ng Tigh: 


J. A. S. NI, 


(1536) ©. eyanomecband, Jo ASS. AWE, Teo 
Pl CG. » 
Syx. Musereapa eynomelanura, Temnmiunek. 


Inhabits Java. 
Genns STOPAROLA, Blyth. 
(1527) Sé. melanops (Gould's ‘ Century, pl. 6). 


Cyx, Muscicapa melanops, Vigors. 
M. Japis, Lesson, Rev. Zool. &e. Uso, 
p. 10+ 
M. thalassina, Swainson (the female). 
Verditer Flycatcher, Latham. 


Nil Kathatea, Beng. inhabits Tndia generally ; 


visiting the plains in the cold season. 


L538) St-—-- ? (Vide J. A. S. AVE, 129). 
Inhabits Java. 
(1539) St. adiyo. 
/Syx. Muscicapa indigo, Tlorsfield. 
Inhabits Java. 
(1540) Sé. nlbicaudata, derdon (12d. Jad. Ora. 
pl. 14). 


Syn. Muscicapa albicaudata, Jerdor, Madr. 


Journ, Xl, 16. 
Inhabits Nilgiris. 
Genus MUSCICAPA, L. 
Subgenus BUTALIS, Boie. 
(1541) B. terricolor, Hodgson, J. A. S. AVI, 


? (Allied to AMuscicapa pal- | 120. Inhabits Nepal. 


Subgenus HEMICHELEDON, Hodgson. 


(1542) H. latirostris. 
Syn. Muscicapa latirostris, Raffles, Swainson, 
M. poonensis, Sykes. 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASJA: PASSERES. 


Zukki, \V. (Jerdon). Inhabits India generally ; 


ammon in Ceylon; rare 1 L. Bengal: Malayan 
eninsula ; Sumatra. 

(1543) IL. fuligtnosa, Hodgson, P. Z. 8. 1845, 
3h, J A.8, MVE, 119. Inhabits Himalaya. 


P1544) JT. ferrugined, Hodgson, P. 4. 5. 
$45, p. 32. Inhabits S. E. Llimalaya. 
Genus ACANTHIZA, Vigors and Horsficld. 
(1545) 4.——? Inhabits Java ? 
BRACHYPTERYX series. 
Genus SYLVANTA, Blyth. 
JoALS. AVE, 35. 


~yx. Brachypterus pheenicuroides, TLodgson, 
Gray’s Catal. 


L546) S. phon icuroides, 


Inhabits Himalaya. 

Genus CALLENE, Blyth. 

(1547) (. frontalis, Blyth J. A. 5. NIT, 1010. 
pt. 3}, «bed. XVI, 136. Inhabits Sikim. 

Genus BRACHLY PTERYX, THorsfield. | 


ne A NN ne ee 


(L548) Br. major. 


"4 


“yx, Pheenicura major, Jerdon, Madr. Journ, 
ATL 170. 

Tuhabits Nilgiris. 

A549) Br. montana, Morsfield (Zool. Res. in 
Java, pl. >. Inhabits Java. 

(1A50) Br. cruralis. 

cys, Calliope (°) ernralis, Blyth, J. A.S. XH, 
933; AVI, 136. | 

Inhabits Sikim. 

1551) Br. (2) nigrocapitata, Tyton, Pe view. 
1839, p. 137. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 


Genus TESLA, Hodgson. , 
1552) 7 eyaniventer, Nodeson, J. A. S. VI, 
a aa Bota arage ve 
101. 
“yx. T. auriceps, Hodgson, J. A. §. XVI, 187, 
47 b. 
Saxicola? olivea, McClelland, P. Z. &. 
1839, 16). 
Iuhabits Nepal; Sikin ; Assain. 
(1593) 7. castaneo-coronala. 
Syn. Sylvia castaneo-coronata, Burton, P. 2.8. 
18385, p. 152. 
= | 
I’, flaviventer, Hodgson, J. 4.5. VI, 102. 
lnuliabits Tlimalaya. 
Genus PNOEPYGA, Hodgson. 
(1554) Pa. syuamata (Gould’s cones Avium). 
Syx. Microura squamata, Gould. 

yy : : 

Tesia rufiventer, ‘I’. albiventer, and T. 
concolor, Hodgson (varieties of colour- 
ing. 

Inhabits Nepal ; Sikin. 
(1555) Pa. pusilla. 


596. 


592. 


qr 


Syx. T. pusilla, Hodgson, J. A. 8. ALY, 58S. 
T. squamata, small variety ? 
Inhabits Nepal. 
(1556) Pn. eaudata. 
Syn Tesia caudata, Blyth, J. A. 5. XIV. 
DSS. 
Inhabits Sikim. 
Genus ARUNDINAX, Blyth. 
(1557) A. olivaceus, Blyth, J. A.S. NIV, 595. 


Syn. Phragmaticola olivacea, Blyth, M. S. Jer- 
don, Madr. Journ. SILI, pt. Il, p. 129. 


-Inhabits Bengal ; Arakan ; 5. India. 


Genns ACROCEPIALUS, Sawn. 
(1558) Aer. brunnescens, J. A. 8S. NV, 2585. 


Syx. Acrobates brunnescens, Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ. X, 269. 
Acroceph. arundmaceus Vv. turdoides of 
India, anctorum. 


Inhabits India generally ; Arakan. 
(1559) Aer. irontanus. 


Syn. Sylvia montana, Horsfield, Lin. Tr. NATIT, 
156. 


Inhabits India generally ; Java. 
Genus LOCUSTELEA, (Ray) Gould. 
(1560) ZL. rubescens, Blyth, J. A.5. XIV, 582. 


Inhabits Lower Bengal (in the cold season). 


Genus PSEUDOLUSCINIA (8), Sast- 
(1561) Ps. ludeoventris. 


Syw. Tribura luteoventris, Hodgson, P. 2. Se 
1815, p. 30; J. A. 8. XVI, 583. 


Inhabits Kachar region of Nepal. 

Genus DUMETICOLA,. Blyth. 

(1562) D. thoracica, Blyth, J. A. 5. XLV, 554. 
Syx, Salicaria affinis, Hodgson, G. lt. Gray. 

Inhabits Nepal. 

Gaws PUY IHOPNEUSTE, Meyer. 

(1563) Ph. rama. 


Syn. Sylvia rama, Sykes, P. 7. 8. 1832, p- 893 
J. AS. XVI, 410. 


Inhabits India generally. 
(1564) Ph. andicus, Blyth, J. A. 5. NIV, 593. 


Inhabits Nepal ; 8. India ; China (Chusan). 


(1565) PA. occipitalis, Jerdon, Jes Se ALY. 
Inhabits 8. India. 

Subgenus ABRORNIS, Hodgson. 

(1566) Abr. pulcher, Hodgson J. A. S. AVI, 
Inhabits Nepal ; Sikim. 

(1567) Abr. cantator. 


Syn. Motacilla cantator, Tickell, J. A. 5. II, 
570 ; XVE, 440. 

a ee schisticeps, Hodgson, apud G. 

NR. Gray, | 
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luhabits Nepal; C. India; rare in Lower 
Bengal. 
(1568)* Abr. schisticeps, Hodgson, J. A. 
AILV, 592. 
Syn. Phyllopneuste xanthoschistos, Hodgson, 
G. K. Gray. 
Inhabits Himalaya generally ; Arakan. 
(1569) br. poliogenys, Blyth, J. A.S. XVI, 
44). Inhabits Sikim. 
Subgenus CULICIPETA, Blyth. 
(1570) C. Burku, J. A. 38. XU, 968. 
Syx. Sylvia Burku, Burton, P. Z. 8. 1835, p. 
0% 
Cryptlopha auricapilla, Swainson, 22 
Centen. 


Muscicapa bilineata, Lesson, Rev. Zool. 
par la Soc. Cuv. 1839, p. 10-4 


Tnhabits India generally ; rare to the south. 
Subgenus REGULOIDIES, Blyth. 
(1571) 2. trochiloutes. 


Syw. Acanthiza trocliloides, Sundevall. 


Q 


be 


Phyllopnenste reguloides, Blyth, J. A. 8. | 


X1, 191; X11, 963. 
Inhabits Himalaya ; nugrating southward in 
cold season. 
(1572) #. modestus (Gould's BLL. ph 
J. ALS. ATV, 968. 
Syn. Regulus modestus, Gould. 
R. inornatus, Blyth, J. A. 
(abraded plumage). | 
Phyilopneuste nitida, GR Gray. 
Inhabits N. India, common in L. Bengal: very 
rare In Europe. 
(1573) R. chloronotus, Hodgson, G. R. Gray. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 


Subgenus PHYLLOSCOPUS, Bore. 


S. AT, 19— 


(1574) Ph. nitidus, Blyth, J. AS. X11, 965. 


Syn. Muscicapa nitida (?) Latham, Franklin. 

Svlvia hippolais apud Jerdon, 
Journ. XJ, 6. 

Hippolais Swainsoni, G. R. Gray. 


Inhabits India generally ; Ceylon. 
(1575) Ph. trochilus (Pl. aul. G51. f, 1s. 
Syn, Motacilla trochilus, 1. 
Inhabits Europe; N. Africa : 
India (apud Gould) ; Japan. 
(1576) PA. tristis, Blyth, A. 1.8 NU, 966. 
Syx. “Sylvia trochilus 2?” apuud Jerdon, Madr, 
Journ, XI, 6. 
Inhabits India generally. 
(1577) Ph. montanus, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIII. 
Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1578) P. viridanus, Blyth, J. A. S, XI. 967. 
Inhabits India generally; Arakan; very com- 
mon in Lower Bengal. 


] 


} 
\ . 


Nadi 


W. Asia ; W, ! 


~ 


(1579) Ph. affinis, J. A. 8S. AVI, dbz. 

Syn. Motacilla affinis, Tickell, J. A.S. YY, 
576. 

Inhabits Bengal (common). 

(1580) Ph. lugubris, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 
968. Inhabits India generally: common in 
| Lower Bengal. 
| (1581) PA. gavanicus ? 

Syn. Sylvia javanica (°), HWorsfield, Lin. Tr. 
XIII, 156. 
Ph. magnirostris, Blyth, J. A. S. XTI, 
966. 
Onior Opior, Java. Inhabits Nepal ; Bengal ; 
Arakan; Java ? 

(1582) Ph. brunnens, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
59] (deseribed from a small speciinen}. 
| Syx. Ph. fuscatus, var., Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
! 443-4, 

! rae 

— Tnhabits Bengal: common in Arakan. 

| (1583) Pa. fusertus, Blyth, J. A. S. X01, 113; 
AW, 965.  Inhabits Bengal; Arakan. 
| 

: 


ae ee 8 = ee 


Genus REGULOS, (Antig.) Cuvier. 
(1584) 2. ignicapillus, ‘emminck.  Inhabits 
Europe and Asia oN. W. Hiinalaya ? 

(1585) 2. eristatus, Ray CP! Enl. 651, f. 3°, 


Syx. Motacila regulus, b. 
R, aurieapillus, Selby. 
Rh, flavieapilus, Naum. 


Inhabits Europe and Asia: N. W. Himalaya. 
Subfam, SYLVIAN- (fragivorous Warblers’). 


| 
! 
| 
| Genus SYLVIA, Latham (Phularia, H., 2. e. 
'* Flower pecker’). 

3 | 

a nd a 4 

' (1586) 8. Jerdant, 


| Syx. Curruca Jerdonl, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 
439, 
Philomela orphea apud Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ, X, 207. 
Inhabits S. India. 
(LEST) &. affinis. 
Syn. Curruca affims, Blyth, J. A. S. XIV, 
note to p. 564. 
Inhabits 8. India; Ceylon. 


| = (1588) S. curruca (Pl. Enl. 380, f. 3). 
| Syn, Motaci!la carruca, M. sylviclla, et M. 
2 dumetorum, Gmelin. 

Curruca garrula, Brisson. 
, Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; Africa: India gene- 
i ; ° 
rally (nec Lower Bengal below the tideway). 


Fam. CERTHIADE. 
CERTHIN.E. 


| 

| 

| Subfain. 
Genus CERTHIA, L. 


(1589) C. nipalensis, Hodgson (Blyth, 4fon. 
Indian Certhiade). 
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RIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: PASSERES. 


gyx. C. himalayana apud Blyth, J.A.8. XLV, 
5S] = 
Inhabits Nepal. 
(1590) C. discolor, Blyth, J. A. 8. ATV, 580. 
Inhabits Siku. 
1591) C. himalayana, Vigors, P. 4.5. 1831, 
p. 174. | 
Syx. C. asiatica, Swainson, 24 Ccut. 
Inhabits Deyra Doon. 
Subfam.  SITTINAE. 
Genus TICHODROMA, Ihger. 
(1592) 2. muraria (PL Bal. 372.) 
Syn. Certhia muraria, Ih. . 
T. phoenicoptera, ‘emminck. 
‘I. europea, Stephens. — 
Inhabits S. Europe ; W. Asia : 
Himalaya. 
Genus SITTA, L. 
(1593) S. formosa, Blyth J. A. 8. XT, N38: 
1007). Inhabits Sikim. 


Afghanistan ; 


450. 


(1595) S. castaneoventris, Franklin (J. and &., 
Til. Orn., lst series, pl. 165). Inhabits Pill 
recions of India. 


Jnhabits Himalaya. 


(1596) S. himalayana, Jardine and Selby (1/7. 
Orn. Jst series, pl. 164). 


Syx. S. nipalensis, Hodgson, J. ALS. V, 779. 
Subgents DENDROPTTLA, Swamson. 
(1597) D. frontalis (Swainsou's Zool. TtZ., 1st 
reries, pl. 2). 
“yw. Sitta frontahs, HWorsfield. 
S. velata, Tenminek. 
S. ecorallina, Hodgson, J. A. S. VY, 779. 
Inhabits India, Burmah, and Malay conntries. 
Fam. GRAUCALIDAE. 
Genus GRAUCALUS, Cuvier. 
(1598) Gr. Afacei, Lesson. 


Syn, Gr. papuensis of India, auctorum. 
Gr. nipalensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 18387, 
p. 327- 
Ceblepyris javensis (?), Horsfield, vide J. 
A.S. XV, 306. 
Kepnodang-sungu, Jav. Inhabits India gene- 
rally ; Ceylon ; Arakan ; Tenasserim. 


Genus CAMPEPHAG.A, Vieillot. 


(1599) C. fimbriata apud Strickland (Pl. C.. 
247, 250). 


Syx. Ceblepyris fimbriatus, Temminck, 
Janius silens, Tickell, J. A. S. IT, 573. 
Volvocivora melaschistos, Hodgson, Ind. 

Rev. 1837, 328. 
Graucalus maculosus, MeClelland, P. Z. 
S. 1839, p. 159. 
Ceblepyris lugubris, Sundeyall. 
Blue-grey ‘Thrash, Latham, | 


(1594) S. cixnamoventris, Blyth, J. A.S. NY, 


series, pl. DD - 


S. India: Ceylon. Sssauie (vide J. 
a ) 
oUd . 


Inhabits Sikim. 


Inhabits India generally ; commoner to the 
N., and breeding in the Jhmatava ; Java? 
(1660) ©. nelanoplera, Bt. Ase: 
807. Inhabits Arakan, where common. 
(1601) C. Sykes, Strickland, «daw. Mag. N. 
H. 1844, p. 36. 
Syx. Ceblepyris fimbriatus apud Jerdon, Catal. 
C. ennus, Sykes, —the young ? 
Bastern Thrush, Lathan, 


ee 


Inhabits India generally ; Ceylon: nee Thma- 
lava. 
(1602) © ererulescens, | | 
Syx. Ceblepyris crulescens, Blvth, J. ALS. 
NOS AN AUS, 


Inhabits Eacon. 
Crenus LALAGE, Bore. 
. GUO! ora Gal Spek te 
Syw. Lanius orentalts, Gniedin. 

Turdus striga, Radiles. 

Sylvie deueophiaa, Vietlot nec Lathan. 
Kras. Malay. Lenjedfan, dav. Vohabits Ma- 
ayan peninsula and Archipelago, 


[ 


Pa, weer se enemas - 

Genus PERT CROCOTLS. Bee. 

60H P. 
SAN. 


Spee GOSS Moulds Century, pl. fa 
Turdas speetosns, Diathai,. 
Muscipebe prineeps, Vigors and Gould. 

Nyet-meng-the, 3. e¢. © Prince bird,’ Arakan. 
Inhabits Jfamalosay Cl Tudia: rare ins. Fadia 
and in da Beneal: Assam. Sylhet. Arakan, Ye- 
nasserim, Malsyai pepiistia (Penang, 

(LO05) PB. flterivens Swainsais Zool, Fil, 2nd 
Jerdons Jil. Litel. Grn, pl. eee 
Syyx. Musereana farimen, 

Jnd. Zoek, 

M. subifiava, Viewhad, 
Phemieornis elesins, 
rs ee De. 2b ls 
August Fiveateher, Lathan (hut the pro 

ceeding species also referred to). 


Phari Bula © 


Porster, Pennant’s 


MeCletland, P. Z. 


Meow a 


IH. iJerdent}: Inhabits 


A . s. xX \ ’ 


(1606) P. brevirostris (Gould's ‘ Century,’ 


pl. 8). 


Syx. Muscipeta brevirostris, Vigors and Gould. 
Pheenicornis miniatus apud Swaigon, 
Class. Birds. 


Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam ; Sylhet ; Arakan : 


rare in C. and 8. India. 


(1607) P. igneus, Blyth, J. A. 5. AV, 309. 
Syn. Malayan DP. flammeus, Auctorum. 
Uwis, or Semuttan, Java. Unhabits Malay 


countries. 


(1608) P. solaris, Blyth, J. A. 5. XV, 310. 
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BIRDS OF FASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; PASSERES. 
(1609) P. rosexe. Subgenus PSARISOMUS, Swainson. 
Syx. Muscicapa rosea, Vierllot. 
Phenicornis aflinis, McClelland, P. Z. S 
1599) pede 

Nget-meng-tha-mee (i-e. ‘Princess-bird’), Ara- 
kan. Inhabits India generally ; Arakan. | 
(1610) P. peregrines (Gould’s * Century.’ pl.9). 


Syy. Parus peregrinus et Motacilla cinnamo. 
Mea, L. 
P. coceincus ef malaharieus, Gmelin. 

Bulal Crausm, Vl. (Jerdon). JInhabits India 
cenerally ; Ceylon. Arakan. 

(1611) 2. (0) erythropygins Cuatham’s Gen. 
Hist. Vol. VI, p. 178, pl. 98); Jardine’s Con- 
trib. Orn., pl. 2). 

Syx. Museicapa erythropygia, Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ, NT, 17. 


(1618) Ps. Datheusyr (Gonld’s Icones few , 
"| Royle’s 120. Him. Bat. pl. 7). 


Syx. Eurylataus Dalhousie. Jameson. 


Eu. psittacinus, Maller, 
Rava sericeog ia. Hodgson, J. A. &. 


\. | {]. oe de 
Inhabits Himalava; Assam; Sylhet; Arakan. 


“ 


Subgenus SERTLOPHUS, Swainson. 
(1619) 4S. denatus (Trans. Zool. Soe., pl. 25) 


SYN, Furylannus lunatus, Goul cd. 
S. lunulatus, Swainson. 


Inhabits Tenasserim provinees. 
(1620) 8. rubropyyia, | ae en eee ee 
Syx. Rava re ei Hodgson, J. A. 8, 
VIII: 









age var. B. and Cawnpore | oe aes s apud Horsfield, P. 2. 5. 

yeatcher, Latham. | 1839, p. 1A. 

Inhabits Hindustan (nee L. Bengal). | Iphabits S. EB. ilimalaya; Assan: Sylhet ; 
Fam. AMPIHLDD UL. Arakan. 

Genus COCIION, Iodgson (Cocha, Nepal). Subfam. PIPRIN EE. 


Sghae CG. purpurea, Hodgson, J. A. 8S. Vy! Genus CALYPTOMENA, Raffles. 
359 (J. A. S. No. 139, pl. }. Inhabits Nepal ; : | 
i et a er (1621) C. viridis, Rafiles. (Pl. Col. Slt: 
Fam. PIPPRIED OE. ene ld’s Zool, Bes. tn duva, ple 
Subfam. KEURYLAIMINE. Syn. C. Raflesii et C. caudacuta (ihe young), 


G EURYLAIMUS. Horsfield Swainson, 
wmenus WO AEG, borsneia., ) t , 
| : Svhoo, Pachal, Sainpo Penang, Malay. Inha- 


Be ee i PEN I A sad | ; eee 
Subgenus CORY DGN, Lesson. bits Malavan peninsnla - Sumatra. 
16138) C. sumatranus (Pl. Cel, 297). siesta ene ae 
} . | ‘ Fam. JILRUNDIND Dek. 
Syy. Eurylainns sumatranns, Raffles. 
Eu. corydon, Temmanek, (genus HIRUNDO, L. 


En. Temunnelkit, Lesson. 
Vurvlaimus ? Tay, d. ALS. 2X, 575. Chatok, \.. Mo-tswai-nqhet, or Pyan-hiwa, 


Arakan 3 Layan TYNE, Malay. 
Kungquart, Maliy.  Tnhabits Tenasserim pro- Arakan 5 Layang Loyang ‘ 


vinces; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. | (1622) HW. filifera, Stephens. 
Subgenus KURYLATMUS. | | Sys. LH. ruficeps (7), Lichtenstein. ee 
Py ok ; | og H. filicaucata, Franklin, P. Z. 5.1831, p- 
(1614) Bw. javanicus, VUorsfield, (Pl. Col. , ween 
139, 131; Zool. Res. in Jara, pl. } : H. indica et HH. erythrocephala  (°), 
Gmelin. 


Syn. Iu. Horsfeldi, Temminck. ) 
‘Tamplana Liln, Malay, | Inhabits C. India chiefly ; rare in S. India ; 
Inhabits Arakan . ‘Tenasserim; Malayan pe- 'Devra Doon : Katak. 
» 1 . , ’ ™ a 
ninsula and Archipelaco. 
ne eas (1623) HL. rustica, L. Pl. Enl. 543, f. 1). 
(1615) Eu. ochromatus, Rattles (Pl. Col. 261). Syyx. H. gutturalis, Scopoli. 
f Ss. ie 


Syn. Eu. cucullatus, Tomminck. H. javanica, Sparrman. 
Tamplana Quin, Malay. H. panayana, Latham. 


Inhabits Tenasserim provinces; Malayan pe- H, jewan, Sykes, P. Z. 5. 1882, p. 83. 
ninsula and Archipelago. Inhabits Europe, Asia, and Africa; visiting 


| 
| 
| 
(1616) C. nasutus (Pl. Col. 154). | India during the cold seasoa. 


Syn. Todus nasutus, Latham. (1624) HW. domicola, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. 
T. macrorhynchus, Gmelin. NIL, 173. 

Ujuu and Tudak Whogan, Malay; Palano, or Syx. HH, javanica apud Latham and Shaw. 
Tampalano, Sun. Tnhabits Tenasserim provin- Bungalow Swallow of residents in the 
ces ; Malayan peninsula and Archipelago. Nilgiris. 

(1617) C. affais, Blyth, J. A. 8. XV, 319,’ Inhabits Malay countries ; Nilgiris. 

Inhabits Arakan. (1625) 2. daurica, L. 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASLA; PASSERES. 

Subgenus CHAPTIA, Hodgson. 

(1634) Ch. enca (Vaill. Ois. d’ Afr. 176). 
Syy. Dicrurus eneus, Vieillot. 


D. wratus, Stephens. 
Ch. muscipetoides, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 


| 

months in India, 3 1937, p. 327. 

(1626) #7. hyperythra, Blyth, J. A.S. XVII, Butchanga, Bene. ; Chaptya (i.e. * flat-billed’), 
{ 


Syx. H. alpestris, Pallas. | 
H. erythropygis, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1882, | 


p. 83. | | 
H. nipalensis, Hodgson, J.A.S. V, 780. | 


Inhabits E. Asia ; common during the winter 
China, and Malasia. 


Mon. Ind. Hirundinude, Inhabits Ceylon (re- Nepal. Tubabits Nepal; Bengal: Assam. 
1635) Ch. malayensis, A. Hay, JA. 8. XY, 


294. luhabits Malayan peninsula. 


gident). 
(lent) I wrbiea, L. (Pi. dnd. 542, f. 2). 
Inhabits Europe ; N. Afmiea 5 rare in India. 
(1628) £. rupestris, Scopoli (Gould’s B. £. 
pl. 06). 


Subgenus BARINGA, Hodgson. 
(1636) Bh. remifer, (Pl. Col. 178). 
Syx. Edolius remifer, Temminek. 


Syx. TL. montana, Canelin, | 
. . ( : 7 7 + 
H.rapicola, Hodgson, J. A. BS. V; 3h. I. rangonensis apud Torsticld, P. Z. 8. 
| \ 2 yr 
L1. mornuata, Jerdou, Madr. Journ. ALLL, | 1839, p. 325. 


Bh. tectirostris, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, 
p. 325. 
Nohet-dan ; Avakan. Inhabits Himalaya; As- 


173. | 
Inbabits S. Europe ; N. Africa; W. Asia i 
Hinalava ; Nilginis. 
. Solas P YS. 1839 I gain. 
youg: TT. concotor, ©Y kes, BP. Z. 8. 1802, p. | 
a Iihabits C. Lidia. ~  Snbeenus EDOLIUS, Cuvier. 
: i ) , ] | rea ‘ . ¢)- cpm r ° 
1630) IT. riparea, 1 ALPE. dau. 3, f. ie (1637) EK. paradisens. 
Inhabits Northern regions ; Mriea Ne India | yen Cheauesienaiceie 
| 


‘banks of Sutley): C. India (rate. 
: . . ce mee rl- “ \ T 4 r . . .rlf 
biohs GE. simeases, Hardwicke s /dL. Lud. Gool., Kalyia, Nepal, Nyhet-dan, Arakan; Barong 
HL. brevicaudata, MeClelland, P. Z. 8.) Saeed, and Chanwt, Malayan. {uhabits India 
IsaQ. p. Lob. and Miatasia. 
lihabits river banks of all) India: Burmah, Var. A. Syn. Chibia malabaroides, Todgson, Ind. 
Rev, 1887. p. 325. 


avec. China 47; . ; 
Lanius malabaueus as figured by 


therm ov Bhring vaj, VW. 3 Kate-ongal, Mahr. ; 


mY N. 


| 
| 
] 


. yey P at | wy 
Fam. ARTAMUD-1. . Latham and Shaw (but not Ta. 
saneincea: ose | malabarieus as deserihed by La- 
Cienus ARTAM La, Vieullot. tham from Sonnerat). 


: E. grandis apud Blyth, J. ASS. AT, 
170; Ama. Mag. N. EL ATV, 46. 


Inhabits Nepal; ‘Tippera ; Tenasserim provin- 


(1632) A. fusces, Vieillot (Alea. Mus. Tom, 
Vine. 


Syx. Uerpterus rufiventer, Valenciennes. 


A. lencorhynchos, (u.) apud MeClelland ; C&>- 
PZ, S_1839, p. 158, et Jerdon, Catal. | Var. B. Sy. K, grandis, Gould, P. Z. 8.1836, 


par 
kK. deutirostris and Js. orisse (?), 
Jerdon, Madr. Journ. ALII, pt. 
2. We kes 
Dierurus platarus, Vicillot, apud G. 
R. Gray. 
Inhabits India; Bengal Sundarbuus ; Assam ; 
Arakan ; ‘Tenasserim provinces. 
Var. C. Syy. Cuculus paradiseus, 
. rangonensis, Gould, P. 4. 3, 
1836, p. 5. 
}.. intermedius, Lesson, apud G. R. 


Murasiny Chatterer and Brown-cvloured 
Swallow, var. A. Latham. 


Tal-chatok Beng. Inhabits India generally ; 
Assam; Arakan. 
Fan. DICRURIDAE. 
Genus DICRURUS, Vieillot (Chz4ya, Nepal ; 
Chayon or Chagon, Malay). 
Subgenus CHIBIA, Hodgson. 
(1633) Cx. hottentota. 


Syx. Corvus hottentotus, L. 


eT te Br ee paerceerr era ee 


sai a AE ia ly GaP a em eT ete «i eT 


Edolius barbatus, Grav. Gray. | ss 
i. crishna, Gould, P. Z. S. 1836, p. 5. | Kh. cristatellus, Blyth, J. A. 8. XU, 
Criniger splendens, ‘Tickell, J. A.S. LI, | 0s 

B14. Inhabits Malay countries. 


a Tlodgson, Ind. Rev. 1837, Subgenus DICRURUS, Wiellal. 

Krishna Crow, Latham. (1638) dD. ecoliformis, Blyth, J. A. 5. XV, 
Kesh-raj, B.; Kesya, Nepal. Inhabits Ben-|297- Inhabits oy as | | 
gal; Nepal; Assam; © India ; rare in the pe- (1639) D. virwescens, Gould (vide J. A. S. 
ninsula of India (vide Madr. Journ, XIMT, pt. 2. XI, 173, and S02, figs. 10 and 11). Inhabits 

Led, Burmah. | 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; PASSERES. 
(LO4O) D. balicassius (Pl. Ent. 603). | bird :) Tonka Peegeelee-pitta (i.e. ‘long-tailed 
Bulbul’), Telugu; WW alkordalatee, Tamul.  In- 
habits India generally ; Bengal; Deyra Doon. 
Bhuchanga amectans, JJodeson, Ind. Rev. | 5 at ates 
}537, )). ol), (1648) Tch. affints, A. Hav, de Aa: X\ ; 
Dierurus affinis, Blyth, J. A. S. XT, 147. | 292; AVIT, 1179. 


Syx. Corvus balicassius, I. 
Oriolus fiureaius, Ginelm. 





Corvus wer, Lacht., and ae oe | Syx. Malayan Teh. paradisi, Auctorum, 

C, assinulis, Becustem, apud G. R. Gray. M- castanea (7), ‘Pemminck. 
frhebits Malay cOUNLIIES 5 Nepal. Ahtap, and Mire Jubone, Malayan. Inhabits 
(edly) 2. wacrocereus, Vieillot Cds. Res. Malay countries ; ‘Penasserin ; Arakan; Sikim; 


Nepal 7 


(1649) Teh. atrocauduta (7), Vyton, vide J. 
As'De S\5.228: 


Boo [i 2 pl. i 


Syx. Muscteapa biloba, Lichtenstein, 
i indicus, Stephens, Hodeson. 
Bhichanga albirictus, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. ; : | oe 
1837, p. B25. | Syn. Muscipeta atriceps, Blyth ods Se SX, 
Calis forfientus, PborsGeld. in Tin. Tr. 203, 740. 
NLEL, bt (apr Strickland’. — Tnhabits Malavan peninsula. 


Be longus, Vill, apud Horstield. | ey ati —— 
(genus MYPAGRA, Swainson. 
dl 


Finga, Dens.; Kolsa, or bajierga, sometimes 
also Kofae?, VY. Clerdows: (iargate yee tshirt, (1650) A. errulea (Vall. Ory. ALG, Eon 


Arakan . Se Gamer, ay. Iuhabits India ge- Syx. Muscicapa ewrulea, Vieillot. 


Mo creruleocepliia, Sykes (the female,, 


AGEL) De lompicandatns, A. Hox desetibed in pean 
| Azure-headed Fiveatever, Latham, 


Ft. Afar. AN: [! [s | I. p. qi): Jerccaty, Verby 
Sari Nis ye Pe gale Na KV 298. Aalaeinata Authnutin, Bh. Tnhebits India ve- 
Gy Do nmerceerens apad ferden, Catal cperally ; Burmese and Malay countries, Phiip- 


Dy. cineraceus apud Geri, Mody, Catal, 7 pres. 


Nil Ringe and Dhouk, Sous Inhabits Indias Genus PHTLENTOMA, byton. 


renerally » Ceylon. eee GS a 

a a - 7 . 2 (L651) PA. velatinan (PL. Con 1, 
()O-bo | TD) haters ls, eae ie Ne S \] : lnta. T' pe! 

woe | np oo Paes SYN. sqivapa velata, bemiunimes. 

O98 Tubabits “Cerisscrmn peovinees ; Penang. De AN | 

ee _ are M. peetotalis, A. Thay, Madr. dourz. 
LA4b) D. crruleseeus Wdwards, ae So. vide ! MILL, pt. 2. p. LOL, Striekland. Aun. 

Bane Maye Tle WOO ky eke | Mag. N. H. NIX, CUSS73, p. Tot. 


. I +, * . : 
Syx. Lanius cierulescens, I. | Inhabits Malayan pemmsula and Archipelago, 
LL. fingah, Shaw. 69 
; , rene : * i (1652) PA. pyrrhopteron (PL. Col. B96, ft. 2). 
Phari Bajunga \W. Jerdon}. Inhabits: India | \ | ia: Sic: Hit a | 
| Syn. Muscicapa pyrrhoptera, Momminek. 


enerally ; not common ta Li. Beugal. | es 

a yo a oh he A) ieeth, S Muscipeta plumosa, Blyth J. Alo. A, 
(1645) D. levcopyyialis, Blyth, Fo ALS. AN, : 79, 

298. Inhabits Ceylon. Ph. eastaneum, Iivton, Ann. AI. N. OH. 


. XVI, (S845), pe 229 

Inhabits Malayan pemmsula and Archipelago. 
det, odds os tonne CRYPTOLOPHA, Swauison. 

D. leeopeus (2), Vieilet. Genus CRYPTOLOL , Swamsc 


: a : aoe On Seti eae powe ‘ . Ken , . ; 
D. ceyloncisis (F), stephens, (1653) Cr. cinereocapilla, (Swainson’s Zoo! 
Chenta, Jav. Inhabits Malay conutries. FM pl. 13; Nat. Lidr. Vol. on Flycateners, pl. 


(L646) D. emeracens. 


Syn. Edolius cineraceus, Horstield, Jum. ‘Tr. 
XLT, 145. 


Cte | oe 
Fam. TCHPPREADE, ee oo ee 
eae taaaeaae, | Syn. Muscicapa cinereocapilla, Vieillot. 
(Jenus TCL TIGA, Ltissays Platyrhynehus cevlonensis et 
: i eee Ae ee ! Cr. poiocephala, Swainson. 
ee) oe pa MU ue y Afr, pl. | Muscicapa nitida, var. A, Latham. 
Ab, 45, 46; Jerdon’s Zd/. lad. Orn. pl. 7). ana | = 
aa Inhabits India generally ; Assam ; Arakan ; 
SYN. Muscicapa paradisi, L.. | Tenasserim | 
M. indica, Stephens. Vthe rufous | | 
M. castanea, ‘Temutuek. § prumage. | Genus RHIPIDURA, Vigors and Horstield. 
M. mutata of India, Latham. | : See 
Muscipeta leucogaster, Swaluson, Nat. (1654) Rh. hypoxantha, Blyth, Je Mee ALM, 
Libr., Muscicapide. | 939. 
Shah Bulbul, and Hosseint Bulhul, U.; Kad- | Syn. Chelidorhynx chrysoschistos, Hodgson, 


a 


dehoora, Cingh 7 (the white bird 2) and Sultana | P. Z. 8. 1845, p. 02%. 
Bulbul, H.; Ginthoora, Cingh.; (the chesnut Inhabits Nepal; Sikim. 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; PASSERLS. 


Genus LEC COCERCA, Swanson. 


r . eee ae ) r 
(1655) L. Suscorventres, Franklin, P. Z. 
{831, p. 117. 
Syn. Muscieapa sannio, Sundevadll. 
Aluserlva) albogularis (?), Lesson, 
3 ° ( . : eX. ys 


the young = 
Broad-tailed Flycatcher, Latham. 


Chok Doyal, Beng. Inhabits L. Bengal ; C. 
[naia. 
(1656) L. 


S 


albafrontata (Jerdon’s Jd. Ind. 
Orn. pl. 2): Rhipidura aibofroutata, Franklin, 
p. ZS. 183l, p. 117. Inhabits India generally 
‘nec alluvitun of L. Bengal.) 


ae 


(1657) L. pectoralis, Jerdon. J. A. 8. AML, 
053. Jerdon’s Ll). dud. Orn, Art. Ith. albofrou- 
fate. Inhabits Nilguis. 

658) L. java. 

Syy, Museieapa javanica, Sparrman. 
Platyrhynenas perspicillatus, Vieillot. 
Sikatlan, In- 


Murai-Kandaig, 3M. - Jay. 


habits Malay countries. 

Pom. PYCNONOTID-E. 

Genus HYPSTIPETHES, Vigors. 
Root Booé, Avakayn. 


(L659) ML. ofmeacee, Aardman. Oly das 
Orn. tnd series igured erroucously as ff. yaaese 


sa, Sykes, in Ist series, ph, 10%". 


Syyx. Ixocinela olivacea, BL, deseribed J. A. ey 


XIV, ies 

Inhabits Mauritius. 

(1660) 7. psaroides, Nigors 
tury,’ pl 10). fun Barra 
from voice), Masui (Ttutton). 
laya ; Assam , Arakani. 


(Cyould'’s * Cen- 
(i dangle Goat,’ 
Tohabits Hina- 


(1661) AL nifgirivasis, Jerdou, Madr. Journ. 
¥, 245. Tnhabits Niles; Ceylon. 

(1662) Mf. coneolor, Blyth, Jo ALS. AVTEL, 
Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

(1663) H. MeClellandii, Worstield, iar (ee 
1839, p. 159. Inhabits Himalaya ; Assam ; Ara- 
kan. 

(1664) H. malaccensis, Blyth, J. A. Se Ms 
“7+. Chtap, Malay. inhabits Malayan penin- 
sua. 

(1665) ZH. virescens, Blyth, J. ALS. XV, dl. 


Syy. Ixocincla virescens, Blyth, J. A.S. XIV, 
579. a 


Inbabits Nicobars. | 
Gienus IOLE, Blyth. 


(1666). I. olivacea, Blyth, J. Ae XIII, 386; | 


XIV, 573. Inhabits Malay. countries. 


(1667) L. virescens, Blyth, J “ALR, XTV, 57 
Inhabits Arakan. 


3. 


(Bulbul, H.: | 


Genus HEMIXOS, Hodgson. 


(1668) H. flavala, Hodgson, J. ALS. ALN. 
572. Inhabits Himalaya; Assam ; Arakan ; Te- 
nasserim. 

(1669) 2. icterica. 

Syn. Criniger ? ictericus, Strickland, An, Mag. 
N. H. 1844, p. 41. 


| Turdus indicus (2), Gmelin, apud Jerdou. 
| Inhabits 8. India ; Ceylon. 

! Genus CRINIGER, Temminck. 

! (1679) Cr. striatus. 

| SYN. Trichophorus striatus, Blyth J. A. S. XI, 
| Aen striatus, Hodgson, J. A S. ATI, 


Inhabits Himalaya. 
(1671) Cr. flafeolus. 

Syy, Trichophorus flaveolus, Gould, P. 4%. 8. 

1836, ). 1}, 

Inhabits Himalaya ; Arakan. 
(1672) Cr. gularis. 

Syx. Turdus eularis, Horstield, Lin, Tr. STEL, 
! 150, 
Fxos phatocephalus, Tartlanh, 
Viehophorus eaniceps, Lafresnave. 
Pyecononotus rnfoeandatus, yton, Aun, 
: Mag. N. PL. 1545, p es. 
| Marha-rimbu, Malay, Bres, 
Malay countries. 


a ne mere 


Jay. Inbabits 
,  (LG73) UF. ochrocephalus. 
Syn. Turdus ochrocephalus, Gmelin. 
Trichophorus erispiceps, Blyth, J. A. 5. 
XI, 204. 
Burov Larou (same as No. $388), Malay ; 
Tuhabits Malay countries. 


Chuchakrawa, J ay. 
Genus PYCNONOTUS, Kuhl. 


(L674) P. jocosis. 


Sy. Lanius jocosus. fp. 
f). emeria, Shaw. 
Gracula eristata. Seopoll, 
Sitta chinensis, Osheck, spud G, R. Gray. 
Karra Bulbul, Sepayi Bulbul, Bens. Inhabits 
India generally ; Arakan ; varicty () in the Ten- 
asserim provinces and Penang. 
(1675) P. bengalensis, Blyth, J. A. 5. AVI, 
| 567 


a pa a a rte he en RR sae 





Syn. P. cafer of India, Auctorum. 
Kala Bulbul, Beng. Inhabits Sub-Uimalay- 
an region ; Assam ; Bengal ; Mednapur District. 
(1676) P. hemorrhous. 
Syx. Turdus haemorrhous, Gmelin. 
| [[zmatornis pusillus et pseudocafer, Blyth, 
JS. 8. X, 841. 
If. cafer apud Jerdon, Catal. 
Inhabits Hindustan generally ; 8. India ; Cey- 
lon ; Arakan. 


| 





BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: PASSERES. 
(1677) P. xigropileus, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI, | Syn. githina atvicapilla, Vieillot—nec P. at- 
472.  Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. | ricapillus, (Vieillot), apud Lord A. Hay, 
| described J. A. 5. XLV, 569. 


{ 


(1678) P. leucotus. | | Rubigula aberrans, Biyth, J. A. 8. XV, 
Syw. Ixos leucotis, Gould, P. Z. S. 1836, p. 6. 2857; XVI, 472. 
Bhooroo, Sindh. Inhabits Sindh. Inhabits Ceylon. 
(1679) P. leucogenys, (Tardw. Idl. Ind. Lool.)| (1690) P. gularis (Jerdon’s Il. Ind. Orx., 
Sy. Brachypus leucogenys, Gray. pl. 37). | 
Ixos plumigerus, Lafresnaye. Syn. Brachvpus gularis, Gould, P. Z. 8. 135, 
Harmatoruis cristatus, Burn. p. 186, 
Inhabits Himalaya ; Kashmir. Bi. rubmeus, Jerdon, Madr. Journ. X, 


(1680) 2. wantholammus Jerdon (Ll. Ind. Orn, oF 
pl. 35), J. A.S. XIV, 068. Inhabits FE. Ghats Inhabits 5. India. | 
of peninsular India. (1691) P. (7) cyaniventris, Bisth, J. A. 8. 
(1681) P. gotaner (Sonn. Voy. t. 23.) | a 
| > Do | Syy. Ixodia (afterwards changed to Txidia} 
Syn. Muscicapa gotavier, Scopol. | . 
M. psidit, Gmelin. 


evaniventris, Blyth, J. AS. XLV, 578. 
Malacopteron auretom, Kyton, Aun. Mag. 


Turdus analis, [orsfigld. N. HHL. 1845, p. 228, 
Reribba, Malay; Chuehach, Jav. inhabits Turdus No. 6, Kaflles, Lin. Tr. XIU, 
311. 


Malay countries. 


(1682) P. flavescens, Blyth, J. A. 3. XIV, | 
568. Inhabits Arakan. 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumaira. 
Genus MICROTORSUS, Eyton (Wacrocelis ? 
Swainson). 
(1692) AL melanoleacos, Viyton, PZ. 134, 
p. 102. 
Syx. Brachyvpodius tristis, Blyth, do ALS. XLV, 








(1682) P. flavirictus, Strickland, dan. May. 
Nf. V8. op. 415. 
Syx. Trichophorus virescens, Tem., apud Jer- 
don. Catal. 


Ixos virescens, Tem., apud Tickell, J. A. 57 0,—the vou, 
(: ST. ae Lait Rivth. JA, S. XIV Taba, and Mirba Tando, Malay. Inhabits 
cy ES Eater oe ee, ee ea AG HC UTTISHL el: 

wl. . 


Genus DRACHYPODIUS, Blyth. 

(1698) Bro ermereoventyis, Blyth, J. ALS. 
NIV, 576. Inhabits Tippera. 
(1694) Br. porocephalus, derdou lt. Ind, 
Orn. pl. 81); Madr. Journ, X, 246. Inhabits 
“ Tnadia. 


Inhabits Peninsula of India; Ceylon; Medna- 
pur jungles, and W. border of the Gangetic delta. 

(1684) P. plumosus, Blyth, J. A. 8. ALY, 
567. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 

(1685) P. drunneus, Blyth, J. A. 8. XIN, 
568. AMerlta, Malay. Inhabits Malayan pe- 
ninsula. 

(1686) P. Fintaysonr, Strickland, fia. Aug. 
N. H. 1844, p. 40b. Inhabits Burmese coun- 
tries. Connnonin Arakan, Tenasserim, Xe. 


a a 





/ Genus SEPTORNIS (7), Lesson. 
| (1695) 8. (2) eriniver, 
Syx. Brachvpus (?) criniger, A. Hay, J. ALS. 
Ned: 
(1687) P. senensis (Hydoux and Gervais, / oy. Inhabits Malayan peninsula. 
J VEY AVITAL 14). o : es ‘ ee Ce 
de La Lavorste, py! ) | ! Subfam. PHYLEORNIN A. 
Syn. Mnuscicapa sinensis, Gmelin. | — ee . | 
Turdus oceipitalis, Temminek. | Cronus PHIL LORNIS, Boe (Hariwa, Beng.) 
(1696) Ph. LHardwickii (Ad. Delessert, Voy. 
dans. U Inde, pt. 2, pl. 7). 
Syn. Chloropsis Hardwicku, Jardine and Selby, 


Inhabits China ; Philippines. 


(1688) P. melanocephalus (Hardw. Ii. Ind. 


Zool). 
7 7 Brachypus melanocephalus, Gray C ue 
N. brachypus melanoc Ore ne hl. curvirostris, Swainson, 24 Centen. . 
Br. oe (?), Gould, P. Z. S. 1837, ~ Chl. cyanopterus, Ilodgson. : 
p- - ; . . chrysog . ll d, - 44 0. 
Vanga flaviventris, Tickell, J. A. S. HI, oe eT. Sree a ene 
Psy: ’ . ° 
| poe - Chi. auriventris, Guérin. 
__ Inhabits Himalaya ; C. India; Asam, Sylhet, Boing-dan-thay, Avakan. Inhabits Himalaya ; 
Tippera, Arakan, ‘Tenasserim provinces. Assam ; Sylhet ; Arakan. 
(1689) P. atricapillus (Levaillant, Ors. @ | (1697) Ph. aurifrons (Jardine and Selby, Ora. 
Afr., pl. 140; much too dully coloured? Wt. pl. 5). 
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Sy~. Chloropsis aurifrons, Jardine and Selhy, 
Monog. | 
Chi. malabaricus, ibid. (tab. cit.) 
Subz Huriwa, Nepal ; Nget-tsin, Avakan.  In- 
abits S. India; Himalaya; Assam ; Sylhet ; 


irakan. 
(1698) Ph. malabaricus. 


Syx. Turdus malabaricus, Gmelin, No, 125. 
Chlovopsis aurifrons apud Jerdon, Catal. 


Inhabits Indian peninsula ; Ceylon ? 


(1699) Ph. Jerdoni, Blyth, J. A.8. XIV, 566 
Jerdon’s Lil. Ind. Orn. pl. 43). 


Syn. Chloropsis eamsorhynehus (mispelt ces- 
marhynebos, v. casmarhynehus apud 
Gray, Grifith’s Trausi. An. Kingd. VI, 
39]), apud Vickell, J. A. S. HL, 577. 
Chl. cochinchineusis apud Jerdon, Catal. 
Blue ehinned ‘Lhrush, Lathan. 


(1700) Ph. cochinchinensis (Pl. Cl 414, f. 2, 
pad 3: rickland). 
Turdus cochinchinensis, Lath., Gm., the 
acdult.; and 
T. malabaricus apud Latham—the young. 
Chloropsis malabariens apud  Hyton, P. 
7, 8. W886. p.102; and Blyth, J. A.S. 
XT, 967, (nee form), 
Philemon nigricollis (2), Vierlot. 
Meliphaga javensis, Horsfield. 
Vhyllornis moluecensis, Gray. 
Nyet-tsin (same as No. 1283), Arakan ; Crue 
hakija. Jav. Inhabits Burmese and Malay coun- 
ries generally » Arakan. 


SYN. 


(1701) Ph. Sonneratii (Jardine and Selby, Orn. 
Lie Dh AO), 
Syx. Chloropsis Sonneratii. Jardine and Selby. 
Phyllornis Mulleri, ‘Tenminck. 
Chi. gampsorhynehus, mean 
Selby 
| mid Selby. er 
Chl. zosterops, Vigors. one 
Turdus viridis, Horsfield, 
Daon, or Darwoan, Malay. 
rountries generally. 


(1702) Ph. cyanopogon, Temminck, (Pl. Gol. 

B12 ts 1). 
Syx. Chloropsis mysticalis, Swainson, 2} Cen- 
ten.; the young ; described as that. of 


and was referred erroneously to Ph. 
malabaricus, J. A. 8. XII, 957. 


Inhabits Malay countries eecnerally. 


Genus IORA, Horsfield. 


+ 


(1703) J. tnnotata, Blyth, J. A. S. AVI, 472. 
Inhabits Arakan. 


(1704) JF. zeylanica (Brown’s Jit. ; pl. 15, 32; 
Lev. Ois. d’ Adjr., pl. 141). 


Syn. Motacilla zeylanica, cingalensis, et mela- 
nitera, Gmelin. 
Fringilla multicolor, Latham. 
lora melaceps, Swaiuson. 


Inhabits Malay | 


Show DBhugah, or Show Bheegee, H. (Jerdon). 
Inhabits 8S. India ; Cevlon ; Deyra Doon (°). 

(1705) J. typhia (Edwards, pl. 79). 

Syn. Motacilla typhia, LL. 
Ficedula bengalens:s, Brisson. 

Fatikja, and Toufik, Beng. Inhabits Bengal ; 
Nepal ; Assam ; Arakan ; ‘Tenasserim provinces , 
Malayan peninsula. ‘The exceedingly common 
Tora typhia of Bengal very rarely exhibits any 
black about the cap and back at any season 
of the year ; and those of the whole eastern side 
of the Bay of Bengal appear to be similiar : but 
occasionally specimens are met with, which have 
assumed less or more of this colouring, and which 
are perhaps hybrids, like those between Coracias 
indica and OC. affinis, Treron phanicoptera and 
Tr. Jerdoni, and a few other analogously affined 
races). | 

(1706) J. scapularis, Horsfield (Zool. Res. in 
Java, pl. .—~the female), J. A. S. ALIT, 381. 


Durong Capas, Malay ; Cheetoo, Jay. 
bits Malay countries. 
Genus IRINA, Horsfield. 


(1707) 7. puella (Klorstield’s Zool. Res. in 
Java, pi. ). 


Inha- 


Syn. Coracias puella, Latham. 

Nget-pya-zah, Arakan ; Quayang, and Biang 
Kapoor, Malay ; Bressi, Jav. Inhabits C. and 
S. India ; Assam ; Burmah ; Malay countries. 
Malayan race with lower  tail-coverts reaching 
nearly to end of tail. 

MELIPHAGID-®. 
Subfam. ORTOLIN 26. 
Genus ORLOLUS, I. (Zuddikahka, Beng.) 


(1708) O. Lraulli (Gould's ‘ Century,’ pl. 35 ; 
J. and 8., Orn. Jid., 2nd series, pl. 26). 


Fam. 


Sywx. Pastor Traiuln, Vigors. 
Inhabits Himalaya; Assam ; Burmah (Arakan, 
Tenasserin). 
(1709) O. melanocephatus, I. 
Syyx. O. maderaspatanus, Franklin. 
QO. MecCoshn, ‘Tickell, J. A. ¢the young. 
S. 11, 577. | 
O. Hodgson (?), Swainson. 
Bania-bhou, Beng. ; Nghet-wa, Arakan.  In- 
habits Bengal; Kutak; © India; Nepal; Assam ; 
Arakan ; Tenasserim ;—distinct race m Ceylon, 
and Malabar (?). 
(1710) O. larvatus, Lichtenstem (Lev., Ozs. 
ad’ Afr, pl. 261, 262). 
Syn. O. radiatus (?), Gmelin. 
QO. condonguar, Temminck. 
Q. capensis, Swainson, 
O. monachus (Gm.), apud Wagler. 
QO. chioris, Cuvier. 


Inhabits S. Africa. 
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(A711) O. zanthonotus, Horsfield (Zool. Res.| Inhabits N. 8. Wales. . 


in Java, J : ; Pl. Col. — . | Ms Genus ZOSTEROPS, Vigots and Horefield. 
Syw. O. leucogaster, Reinwardf. 
O. petanopienin Blyth, J. A. 8. XI, ore) Z. palpebrowus (Pi, Gob 292, f, a) 
795 (the young). Syy. See fei Temminck. a 
Sepong Rayate, Malay. Irhabits Malay coun- Z. rnderanpatana (+. madegnoarenis of 
tries. - | India), auctorum (vide J. A. 8. XIV, 
(1712) O. chinensis, i. | 562), 
Syn. O. cochinchinensis, Brisson. | Inhabits India generally (nec LL. Bengal), from 
O. oe Vigors, P. Z. 8. 1831, |the Himalaya to Ceylon ; Assam ; Arakan ; Ten- 
p. 97. | ee asserim provinces ; “Nicobar Islands. 
eae a a | he ea. “xv. | Fam. NECTARINIID. | 
macrourus, Diyt 46.| Shakar-Khora (i. e. ‘ Sugar-sucker ;’) H. ; 
Iuhabits Nicobar Islands. Mor-chang, Beng. ; “utika, Cingh. ; Pan-bweng- 
(1714) O. indicus, Brisson (Jerdon’ s Ill. Ind. | tsot (1. e. ‘ Flower-pecker’), Arakan. 
Orn., pl. 15). Genus ARACHNOTHERA, Tenminck. 


Syn. O. chinensis et cochinchinensis of India, 
Auctornm, (1722) 4. magna. 


O. coronatus (?), Swainson, vel hippocre- Syn. Cinnyris magna, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
pis. (2), Waeler. 1837, p. 972; J. A. S. XII, 95)., 

Le Loriot des Indes, Buffon. A. inornata of Assam apud Horsfield P.. 

Inhabits Peninsular India; rare in Bengal; a 1839, p. 167; vide J. A. S. XI, 


common in Burmese and Malay countries ; also oe 
Inhabits Nepal ; Sikim 


China. » Assam; Sylhet ; Ara- 


kan. 
. _tenuirostris, Blyth, J. A. 5. XV, 48. 
(1715) O ited vth, J. A. 8. XV, 48 (1723) A. flavigaster. 


Inhabits me ey 4 
~ yn. Anthreptes han Eyton, P. Z. 8. 
(1716) O. hundoo, Sykes (the young ). 1839, p. 105, J S XIV, 557. 


‘Sry. O. galbula spud Franklin and Sy kes (the | Chechap Rimba, or cee Pangone, Malay . 








0. peo Jerdon’s Catal. Inbabits Malayan peninsula. 
Ov galbuloides, cout ° (1724) a Pi Temminck, (Pl. Col. 
Peebeck, V1. (Jerdon). Inhabits Hindustan 338, f. 1); S.XUL 981 ; XV, 43. 
generally ; nec LL. Bengal. SYN, er oars a apud Raffles, Lit. Tr- 


XILL. 299, (nec Latham), | 
Siap jantung, Malay. Inhabits Malayan penin- 
sula ; Sumatra. 
(1725) 4. mmoruata, Temminck (P2. Col. 84). 


(1717) O. galbula, L. (Pl. Enl. 26). 
Syn, Coracias oriolus, Scopoli. 


Inhabits Europe; W. Asia; N. Africa. 






’ 
a O, ver idis (Gould s B. A. Vol. IV, pl. Syn, Cinnyris affinis, Horsfield, Lin. Tr. XIII, 
66. | 
SYN. —— and Coracias sagittata, Chess, Jav. Inhabits Java. 

O. variegatus, bcos | (1726} 4. modesta. 

Mimeta yiridis, hing | S threntes:? 

M. meruloides, Vigors and Horsfield. — a 830) . eanoatee Eyton, aoe 
Inhabits, N.'S.: Wales. Ay. latirostris, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 982. 
Geniis SPHECOTHERES, Vieilict. a Nio, Malay. Inhabits Malayan penin- 

sula. 
V Gould’ 
mi a iciot (Gould’s B.A.) (1799) 4, robusta, Muller (Zod. Ind. Arch., 
0 i it. 2, f.1) 5 described J. A. S. XV, 43, No. 6. 
Syn. Sph. virescens, Jardine and Selby. ‘| Inhabits Sumatra: 

Sph.-austealis et canioollis, Swainson, — | - 

Turdus maxillaris (?,) Latham, | (1728) 4. longirostra (Griffith's Trane. An. 
Inhabits; Australia... | 7 | xe = hare he se a , 

iy % yn. Certhia ongiros ra, a am: ines és 
chi, MAST. * Ss  ~Prit Andun, Jay, . Anhabits_ Java. jie 
Genus ENTO oh a A. ea. 18 __ , affinis, Blyth, i. ALS. XV, 43, . 
o'68).. 2 B. ayanotia( au Bae. 0 Syn A. noe ala pad Bist, J, Ae S.. Xu 
SyYx. Grapala cyanotis, rates eyanensy et} Cinngtia,” long at ies arden Madr. 


Merops cyanops, Latham: 23.0... 5 Joura, XIN, 122... 
1e4 


BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN “ASIA: NECTABINEIDA. 


Inhabits Arakan ;“Tenasserim provinces '; Ma- 
ayan peninsula ; very rare 1 8. India. 
Genus NECTARINIA, Illiger. - | | 
(4. With elongated middie. tail-feather in the 
ndles). 
(1730) N. goalpuriensis (Royle’s id. 
Bot., pl. 7), J. A- S, AIT, 969. 
Syn. Certhia goalpariensis, Latham. 
Cinnyris Vigorsii (the male), and ©. con- 
color (the female), Sykes, P. Z. S. 
1832, pp. 98, 99. 
C. miles, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 


273. 
C. labecula, McClelland, P. Z. §. 1839, 


Him. 


p. 167. ; 
N. seherie, Tickell, J. A. 8. IT, 577. 
N. Lathami, Jardine, Nat. Libr. 
[nhabits Sub-Himalaya region; C. and S. In- 
Jia; Assam ; Sylhet ; Arakan ; ‘Tenasserum pro- 
vinces. 
(1731) N. siparaja (PU. Col, 126, f. 3). 
Syn. Certhia siparaja, Raflles, Lin. ‘Tr. XIL, 
299 


N. mysticalis, Temminck. 
Sipa Raja, Malay. Tnhabits Malayan penin- 
sula and archipelago. 


(1732) N. Gouldie (Gould's ‘Century,’ pl. 
66), J. A. S. XII, 974. 
Syx. Cinnyris Gouldig, Vigors, P. 
p. 44 
Inhabits Sikim ; Sylhet ; Arakan. 
(1733) N. wnicauda (Nat. Libr., Nectarinude, 
pl. 29); J. A. S. XII, 972. 
Syn. Cinnyris ignicauda, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 972. 
C. rubricaudata, Blyth, mentioned J. A. 


S. Xl, 192. . 
N. pheenicura, Jardine, Nat. Libr. 


Inhabits Nepal; Assam; Sylhet. 
(1734) N. nipalensis (Nat. Liér., Nectarinude, 
pl. 27); J. A. S. XII, 974. 


Syn. Cinnyris nipalensis, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 
1837, p. 273. , 


Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya. 
(1735) N. Horsfeldi, Blyth, J. A. 8. 975. In- 
habits N. W. Himalaya. —_ 
(1736) N. saturata (Nat. Libr., Nectarinnde, 
pl. 29): J. A.S. XI, 976. | 
Sym, Cinnyris saturata, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 


1837, p.273. | 
C. assamensis, McClelland, P. Z. 8S. 
_ 1839, p. 167. ie 
C. Hodgsonis, Jardine, Nat. Libr. 
Inhabits S. E. Himalaya; Assam. 


_(1187)-N. lotenia (Nat. Libr... Nectariniide, 


7. S. 1831, 


pl. 23—not good). 


1837, p. |. 


- Syn. Certhia loteniay Li 
C. polita, Latham. 
C. purpurata, Shaw. 
Inhabits 8. India ; Ceylon. 
(1738) N. asintica (Nat. Libr., Nectarinude, 
pl. 24); J. A.S. XU, 978. 
Syn. Certhin asiatica, L. 
C. mahrattensis, C. cbrysoptera, ©. cir- 
rhata, c. C. currucaria, Latham. 
©. saccharina, Shaw. | 
Cinuyris orientalis, Franklin, P. Z. 8. 
1831, p. 122. nee 
C. epauletta et C.strigula, Hodgson, Ind 
Kev. 1887, p. 272. ; 
C. cyaneus, Encl., Method. | 
Inhabits India generally ; Arakan ; Sindh. 
(1739) N. malaccensis (Swainson’s Zool. il., 
1st series, pl. 121). 
Syx. Certhia malaccensis, Scopoli. 
C. lepida, Latham. 
N. javanica, Horsfield. 
Prit-gantil, Jav. Tnhabits Burmese and Ma- 
lay countries (Arakan, Tenasserim). 
(1749) N. simplex, Muller (Zool. Ind. Arch., 
t. 8, f. 4). 

Syn. N. frontalis, Blyth, J. A. 8. XIV, 558. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 
(174!) NM. pheenicotis, Temminck (P/. Col. 

108, f. 1; 338, f.2); J. A. 8. XII, 979. In- 
habits Burmese and Malay countries (‘Tippera, 
Arakay, ‘Tenasserim). 
(1742) N. hypogrammica, Muller (Zool. Ind. 
Arch. t. 8, 7. 3). | 
Syn. N. nuchalis, Blyth, J. A. S. XIT, 980» 
and the female termed Anthreptes ma- 
cularia, J. A. S. X1, 107. 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra ; Bor- 
neo. : 
(1743) N. solaris, Temminck (P/. Col. 347, 
f.8). Inhabits Moluccas. 
(1744) N. pectoralis, Horsfield (Pl. Col. 138). 
Syn. N. eximia, Temminck. 
Certhia philippensis olivacea, Brisson. 
Sri-ganti, Jav. Inhabits Malayan peninsula 
and archipelago ; Nicobar Islands. 
(1745) N. flammaxillaris, ‘Blyth, J. A- Ss. 
XIV, 557. _ 
Syx. N. jugularis apud Blyth ‘J. A. 8. XII, 
979. 


Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserim. 
(1748) N. eeylonica (Nab. Libr., Nectariniida, 
pl. 20,—not good). | 
Syx, Certhia zeylouica, L. 
Ciunyris sola, Vieiliot. 
C. lepida spud Sykes (female.) 
Inhabits Bengal : S. India ; Ceylon. 
(1947) N. minima (Nat. Libr., Nectaraniida, 


frontispiece.) 


$85 y 
a 
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.Stx. Cinnyris minima, Sykes, P. ZS. 1832, 
| p. 98. i al | | 


Tnhabits S. India. 7 : = 
(L748) N. Hasscltii, Temminck (P/. Col. 376, 
f. 3). ao 


Syn. N. Phayrei, Blyth, J. A. 8. XT, 1008. 
Certhia spersta, var., Raffles. 
C. braziliana, Shaw. 
Inhabits Burmese and Malay countries (Ara- 
kan, Tenasserii). ee 
Genus DIC.EUM, Cuvier. | 
(L749) D. eruentaten (Edwards, pl. 81). 
Syx. Certhia cruentata, L. (nec apud Hors. 
field, Lin. Tr. XTU, 168, whieh == 0. 
rubrocanuim, (‘l'em.), Vaill.Ois. @ Afr. 
pl. 136). 
C. coccinea, Scopoli. 
C. erythronotus, Latham. 
Inhabits Bengal; Assam; Arakan : Tenasserim ; 
Malayan peninsula. 


(1750) D. trigonostigma (Sonnerat, Voy. aur 


Indes, pl. 117.) 
Srv. Certhia trigonostigma, Scopoli. 

C, cantillans, Latham, 

D. croceoventre, Vigcrs. 

Beong Nalow, Malay. Inhabits Arakan, ‘Ten- 
asserim ; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 
(L751) D. chrysorrheum, Temminck (Pl. Cul. 
478). 
Syn. D. chrysochlorum, Blyth, J. A. 8. XI, 
1009. 
Inhabits Arakan ; Tenasserim ; Malacca. 
(1752) D. concolor, Jerdon (fll. Ind. Orn., pl. 
89). Inhabits Nilgiris ; Malabar. 
(1753) D. meuimoune. 
Syn. Nectarinia minima, Tickell, J. A. S. II, 
577, 

Certhia erythrorhyncha, Latham (found. 
ed on the drawing of a young specimen, 
with colour of bill exaggerated), 

D. Tickellie, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 983. 

Myzanthe inornata, Hodgson, Gray’s Ca- 
tal, 

Inhabits India generally ; Ceylon; Arakan. 
Common in L. Bengal. 


Genus MYZANTUHE, Hodgson. 
(1754) AL wgnipectus, Hodgson, J. A. S. XII, 
963. Inhabits Nepal; Sikim ; Butan. 
Genus PRIONOCHILUS, Strickland. 
1755) Pr. thoracicus (Pl. Col. 600, f. 1), J. 
A. 5S. XIV, 559. | | 
Syn. Pipra thoraciea, Tomminck. | 
P. maculata (P), Temminek (female or 
* young ?). 5S ace 4 
Inhabits Malayan peninsula. _ 
(1756) Pr. percussus (Pl. Col. 894, f. 2), J. 
A. 8. XIV, 559. fan Be 
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Sy. Pipra pereussa, ‘Temminck. : 
: Diceum ignicapillum, Eyton, P. Z. S. 
1839, p. 105. 
Nalloo, or Natow, Malayan. Inhabits Malay- 
gn peninsula ; Sumatra. 
Genus PIPRISOMA, Blyth ( Smicrornis ?, 
Gould). | 
(1757) P. agile, J. A.S. XII, 314. 
Sry. Fringilla agilis, Tickell, J, A 8. TI, 578. 
Pipra sicsie Burton, P- ZS. 1836, p. 
113. 
Parisoma (?) vireoides, Jerdon, Madr. — 
Journ. XI, 9, 


Inhabits C. India ; Himalaya ? (Deyra Doon ?) 


Order 1V. GEMITORES. 
Fam. COLUMBID.®. 
Subfam. TRERONIN AE. 


menus TRERON, Vieillot. (Wurrial, 1. ; 
Hurtel, Beng.; N’goo, Arakan ; Lattagoya, 
Cingh. ; Poouai, Sui.) 


Subgenus TORTA, Hodgson. 


(1758) 2 aromatica (Pl. Enl. 168). 
Sry. Columba aromatica, C. curvirestris, and 
(the female) 
C. tannensis, Gmelin. 
Poonai ubar, Sum. (Raffles). 
Inhabits Eastern Archipelago. é 
(1759) Var. 7. vipalensis, Hodgson, 4s. Res. 
NIX, 164; J.A.S. XIV, 847. YU horia (i. ¢., 
‘beaked’), Nepal; Krocha, Malay. Inhabits 
Nepal; Assam; Arakan ; Tenasserim provinces ; 
Malayan peninsula; rare in L. Bengal. 
(176%) 2. Capellei (Pl. Col. 143). 
Syx. Columba Capellei, Temminck. 
Vinago giganteus, Vigors, Zool. App. to 
Lady Raffles’s Biog. of Sir St. Kaffles, 
p. 674. 
Tr, magnirostris, Strickland, Ann. Mag. 
N. H. 1844, p. 115. 


Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 


Subgenus TRERON, Vieillot. 

(1761) Zr. viridifrons, Blyth, J. A. 8S. XIV, 
849. Inhabits Tenasserim provinces. 

(1762) Zr. pheenicoptera (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ 
pl. 18; but the feet should have been coloured 
brilliant yellow); J. A. S. XIV, 849. 

Srv. Col. pheenicoptera, Latham. _ 
C. militaris, Temmiuck, 
C. Hardwickii, Gray. — 

Inhabits Bengal, Assam, SyThet, Nepal, and all 
Upper India, southward to C. India, where min- 
gled much with the next race. 

(1763) Zr. chlorigaster, Blyth, J. A. S. XII, 
167; XIV, 850, 

Syn. Tr. Jerdoni, Strickland, Ann. Mag. N. H. 1844, 
we . 167. ae oe - 
fac Tr pheeniodptere ¥: milliteis of S. India, Auc- 

torum, - 4 
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Inhabits Peninsula of Jodia; rare in L. Ben-; (1774) Pd. purpuratus (Temminck, Pigeons, +t. 


gal. 24); vide J. A. S. XEL, 178 (628). 
(1764) Zr. bicineta (Jerdon’ s Jil. Ind. Ora. Syn. Columbe purpurata, Latham. 
pl 21); J. A. 8. XIV, 851. _ 
> Tarerre. 
Vi bicincta (the male). and V. nnicolor 
e iad regent Jerdon, Madr. Journ. XII, 13, Tnhabits Ladrones, &c. 
ee cnt var., Lesson’s Traité. (1775) Pe. a Es Inhabits Navigators’ 
, oe Islands. ee 
Inhabits India generally ; Ceylon, Nepal, | 
Assam, Sylhet, Arakan, Tenasserim. Genus CARPOPRAGA, Selby. (Duku?, or 
(1765) Zr. viridis (Pb Enl. 188; J. A. S. Dunkul, 1.) 
XIV, 851. - (1776) C. sylvatiea ; vide J. A. 8. XIV, 886. 
Srv, Columba viridis, Seopoli. , Syn. Columba sylvatica. ‘Tickell, J. A. S. HI, 581. 


C, vernans, Gmelin. 


C. purpurea, Latham Carp. ecnea of India, Auctoram. — 


i ' Dunkul, H.; Soona Kubutra, Uria; Pyoon- 
P pee _— - Inhabits Malayan peninsula madee, Arakan; Pegam, Sumatra. Inhabits C. 
and Archipelago. ; and S. India; Assam; Sylhet; Arakan; Tenas- 
(1766) Tr. chloroptera, Blyth, J. A.S. XIV, | serim ; Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra; Java? 
852. Inhabits Nicobar Islands. Variety in Nicobar Islands. 


(1767) Zr. malabarica (Nat, Libr. Columbide, (1777) C. pusilla, Blyth, J. A. S. XVI, 


: ety oe Wee Rent eae taegtneee Inhabits Nilgiris. 


Syn. Vinago aromatica (the male), and V. affinis (the | (1778) C. perspicillata (Pl. Cul, 246). 
female), Jerdon, Madr. Journ. XIT, 13. 


Columba pompadora? Gmelin (foxmded on Syn. Columba perspicillata, ‘Temminck. 


Brown’s ‘ Illustrations,’ pl. 19, 20). Inhabits Java; Moluccas. 
Inhabits S. India; Ceylon? rare in L. Ben-} (1779) ©. insignis, vide J. AS. XTV, $55 
Bal ; common in Assam, Sylhet, Arakan, and Te- . Sys. Ducula insignis, Hodgson, As. “ites XVUTI, 162. 
nasserim. —C. ewprea. Jerdow Madr. Journ XID p. 12 
7 (subseqie utly referred to Cot, badin, Raffles, 
(1768) Tr. olax (Pl. Ool. 241). ibid. XI, 164). 
alee alee wes ener . Inhabits S. E. Himalaya ; Assam; Arakan ; 
Sembooan, Malay. Inhabits Malay countries. | Nilviris. 
Subgenus SPHENOCERCUS, G. Rt. Gray. (1980) C. bicolor (Sonn. Foy. ¢- 103). 
(1769) Sph. cantillans (Gould’s : Century,’ pl. Syx Colnumha bicolor, Scopol. 
; CG. abba, Ginelia. 


C. littoralis, Temmincek. 


Sx. Vinago cantillans, Wlyth, J, A. 5. XH, 166 Barung dara lakut, dav. Tnhabits Malayan 


(cage variety). 


V. sphenura, Vigors, P. ZS, 1841, p. 173 peninsula and Are hipelago ; ; Nicobar Islands. 
ey aromatica, var. A, Latham (cage va Subfam. COLUMBIN A. 
Kokla, or Kokhela, H. Inhabits Himalaya. Subgenus ALSOCOMUS, ‘Liekell. 


(1770) Sph. apicauda. 
y f 
Srv. ‘Treron apicauda, Hodgson, Gray's Catal ; J. A. (L781) 4. Hodgsontt. 


S. X1V. 854, | SYN. ss Hodzsonii, Vigors, P. 4. 3. 1629, pp. 
Inhabits 8. E. Himalaya; Assam. C. ileus Hodgson, J. A.S, V, 122; XIV, 
(1771) Spk. oxyurs (Pl. Col. 240). 867. 

Syn, Columba oxyara, ‘f'emminck. Inhabits Himalaya. 

Sphenurus semitorquatus, Swainson, J.A.S, XI, 462; 
82) A. puniceus, Tickell, » Al, 5 
Tnhabits Malay conntries. ar rid ae Inhabits C. India's Assam ; Ara- 
Genus PTILENOPUS, Swainson. kan ; Tenasserim. | 
(1772) Pt. melanocephalus (Pl. Enl. 214). (1783) P. toryuatus (Pl. Enl. 316). 

Syx. Columba melauocephala, ‘Pennant. Syn. Columba palumbus, L. : i 
Jowan Bordol, Jav. Inhabits Java. Inhabits Europe :. variety, in N.W. I jmalaya. 
(1773) Pé. jambu (Tem. Pigeons, t. 41, 28). (1784) P. pulchricollis. - 

Syn. Columba jambu, Gmelin. ie Syn. Columba putchrieullis, Hodgson, vide JALS 
P aonag Gadang, Malay ; ; Poonai hii Sum. XLV, 86 

Inhabite Malayan peninstla; Sumatra, Inhabits §. BE. H imalaya. Sie oes 
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(1985) P. Eiphinstonet (Jerdon’s Il. - Ind. 
Orn., pl. 48). t. . ss os a 
Syn. Ptilinopus Elphinstouei, Sykes, P. Z. 8. 1832, 
p. 149. 7 fT a: 
Inhabits Nilgiris. | 
Subgenus COLUMBA (as restricted). 


(1786) ©. livia, Brisson (21. Enl. 616). Jala- 
laya, H.; Parwi, Mahr.; Gola of the dealers. 
Inhabits Europe; and variety in C. and S. Asia. 


(1787) © leuconota, Vigors (Gould’s ‘Cen- 


tury,’ pl. 59), J. A. S. XIV, 864. Inhabits 
Himalaya, near snow region. 
Genus MACROPYGIA, Swainson. 
(1788) M. Reinwardtii (Pl. Col. 248). 
Syn, Columba Reinwardtii, Temminck, 
Inhabits Moluccas, &c. 
(1789) M. rufipennis, Blyth, J. A. 8. XV, 
871. Inhabits Nicobar Islands. 
(1790) M. amboinensis. 
Syn. Columba amboinensis. L. 
Derkuku-sopa, Jav. Inhabits Tenasserim pro. 
yinces ; Java; Moluccas. 
(1791) I. leptogrammica (Pl. Col. 248); J. 
A. S. XIV, 869. 


Syn, Columba leptogrammica, 
Coceyzura tusalia, Hodgson, 
XIT1, 936. 


Inhabits S. HE. Himalaya. 


Genus GEOPELIA, Swainson. | 
(1792) G. albiventris, Blyth (Report on Aus- 
tralian Vertebrata in Mus. As. Soc.) 
Syw, Columba Maugei (°), Temminek. 
Inhabits Timor. 
(1798) G. atriata (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 47). 


Syn. Columba striata et C. sinica, L. 
C. malaccensis, Gmelin. 
C, fowat, Bonnaterre. 
C. bantamensis, Sparrman. 


Temminck. 
J. A. S. 


Katitiran, Sum. ; Berkutut, Jav. Inhabits 
Malayan peninsula and archipelago. 
Genus TURTUR, Selby. Gdugu, Beng. ; 


Pa- 


Fachta, H.; Cobeya, Cingh. ; Gya, Arakan ; 
lam, or Terkuku, Mal., Sum. ; Puter, Jav. 
(1794) T. risorias (‘Temminck, Piweons, t. 
44); vide J. A. S- XIV, 870. 
Syn. Columba risoria, L. a eee 
- ‘T erythrophrys, Swainson, apud Strick- 
land, nn 
Dhor Factah, HH. . Kalhak, Kahalak, Kahalaki, 
- or Paur Ghughu, Beng. “Inbgbits N. Africa ; 8. 
E. Europe ?; S. Asia. | 
(1195) 2. ditorquatus (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 
4). —. . fae: Aha 
Sry. Columba bitorquata, Temminck. 










ratta ; Gyo-pein-doo-ma, Arakan. 
dia generally ; Burmah; E. Malasia; N. Asia in 
summer. 


UEHERN ASIA: COLUMBINE. 


Timor. 4 
(1796) T. humilis (Pl. Col. 258, 259). 
Sry, Columba humilis, Temminek. | 
C. risoria (minor), Franklin—the female. 

Asiatic Pigeon, Latham. oo Z 

Seroti Fachtuh, H.; Gola (or * rose-colour- 
ed’), Tamakhurt (or * copper cup’), and [tkuiya 
(or ‘ brick coloured’), Ghaughu, Beng. ; Gyo-leng- 
bya, Arakan. Inhabits India generally ; Arakan. 

(1797) T. chinensis (Sonnerat’s Voy. aux In- 
des, t. 102); vide J. A. S, XIV, 875. 

Syn, Columba chinensis, Seopolli. 

CG, risoria, var B, Latham. 
Inhabits China. : | 
(1798) T. suratensis (Temminck, Pigeons, ¢. 
43); J. A. 5. XIV, 874. 
Syyx. Columba suratensis, Latham. 
C, tigrina, ‘femminck. : 
C. turtur, Li, var, figured in Griffiths’ 
Trans. Ann. Kined., VILL, 290. 

Chitla, Upper Provinces; Chitroka Fachtah, 
H.; Chatral Ghughu, or Telia Ghughu, B ; 
Kangskini, Bhagulpur ; Codeya, Cingh.; Lay- 
biouk, Arakan. nhabits India generally, Bur- 
mese and Malay countries. 

(1799) TZ. orientalis (Pl. Col. 550); J. A. 8. 
XIV, 875. 

Syn. Columba orientalis, Latham. 

C. meena, Sykes, P. Z. S. 1832, p. 149. 

(. gelastis, Temminck. | 

C. agricola, ‘Tickell, J. A. S. 11, 582. 

C. ferrago, Eversmann. 

C. turtur, var., Raffles? 
Balam, or Terkuku, Sum., Rafiles ; Kulla Fach- 
tah, H.; Sum Ghughu, Beng. ; H’hulga, Mah- 
Inhabits In- 


 Puter-genai, dav. Inhabits Java ; Moluceas ; 


(1800) 7’. senegalensis (Temminck, Pigeons, t. 
45); J. A. 8. XIV, 873. 

Syn. Columha senegalensis, L. 
C. cambaiensis, Gmelin. 
C. maculicollis, Wagler. 

Tortru Fachtah, H. Inhabits India generally 
(nec alluvium of L. Bengal); W. Asia; Turkey ; 
N. Africa. 

Genus CHALCOPHAPS, Gould. 

(1801) Ch. wndicus (Edwards, pl. 14); J. A. 
S. XIV, 859. | - a 

Syn. Columba indica, L. 7 | 
C. pileata, Scopoli. _ a 
C. javanica (P) cyanocephala, et albica- 
pilla, Gmelin, 
C. cyanopileata, 


terre. 
—- C, superciliaria, Wagler, 
Ram Ghughw and Rhaj Ghughu, Beng. ; Ni 


Cobaya, or illo Cobaya. (i. ¢. ‘blue dove) 
Cingh. ; Gyo-ngyo, Arakan; Zakoat, end Poona 


ét griseocapilla, Bonua- 


9 OD 


Tanna, Malay ; ; pane, Sum. ; Dedimn, or 
Jav. Inhabits India ; Burmese and Ma- 


mukan, 
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lay countries. 


Subfam. GOURINA. 


Genus CALAINAS, G. KR. Gray. 


*(1802) C. nicobariea oe z $39 ; Pil. 


Enl. 491). 
Syx. Columba susehavic, i, 


Inhabits Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; Mer- 


C. gallus, Wagler. _ 


gui archipelago ; Malayan peninsula. 


Genus MEGAPODIUS, Quoy and Gaymard. 
(1803) M. nicobariensis, Blyth, J. A. S. XV, 


Order RASORES. 
Fam. MEGAPODIIDE. 


52,872. Inhabits Nicobar Islands. 


Fam. PHASIANIDZE. 
 Subfam. PAVONINZ. 


Genus PAVO, L. — 
(1804) P. cristatus, L. (Pl. Enl. 433, 434). 


Syn. P. assamensis, McClelland, Ind. Rev. 1888, p. 
518. 


Mayura, B.; Maur, H.; Mra, or Marak, 
Sum. (Raffles). Inhabits India generally ; Assam ; 


Chittagong ; Burmah ? Sumatra. 


(1805) P. muticus, L. Vieillot, (Gal. des Ois., 


t. 202). 


Syn. P. anietteead: Vieillot. 


Oo-doung, Arakan; Pegu Mayura, B.; Merak, 


Java. 


P. Aldrovandi, Wilson. 
P, javanicus, Horsfield. — 
P. japonensis, Brisson. 


Inhabits Burmese and Malay countries ; 


northward to Arakan. 
(Genus MELEAGRIS, L. 
(1806) Jf. gallopavo, L. (Wilson’s Am. Orn., 


Bonap. 


Cont. p. 9). 


Syx. M. sylvestris, Vieillot. 


Peru, B., H. Inhabits N. America. 4. In- 


Gallopavo sylvestris, Catesby. 


dian domestic variety, male. 
Subfam. POLYPLECTRONINX. 
Genus CERIORNIS, Swainson. © 


pl. 63, 


Syn, Satyra melanocephala “et Phasiauus nipalensis, 


Jewar, sewers 2, Simla. Aubabils N. W. Hima- 


laya. 


(1897) C. melanocephala (Gould’s ‘ Century, 


64, 63). 


ray. 
‘Tragopan Hastingei,: ‘Vigors. | 


(1898) C. safyra (Gould's ‘ Century, pl. 62) 
SYN. han ig satyra, L. 


Satyra Lathami ‘et: Eepvannt, ‘Grey. 
 S. cornata, G..R. Gray. | 


Gli- 


Dafia, Beng.. (Photos: it) Tahabits 8. E. Hima- 
laya (Nipal, Sikim). a 
(1809) G. Temminckii (Hardwicke’s Ill. Ind. 
Zool). 
Syn. Satyra Toiamincki Grey. 


Inhabits China. 


Genus. ITHAGINIS, Wagler. = 


(1810) J. eruentus (Hardwicke’ s Ill, Ind. Zool. 
Tem. Pl. Col. 382). 
Syn. Phasianus cruentus, Wagler. 
Ph. Gardanerii, Hardwicke oar 
Inhabits Nepal. | 


Genus GALLOPERDIX, =, - (Spur-fow! 
of sportsmen.) 


(1811) G. zeylonensis (Pennant’s Ind. Zool. 
pl. 7). | | 
Syn. Tetrao zeylonensis, Gmelin, 
T. bicalcaratus, Pennant. : 
Aban or Saban Cuccula, Cingh. Inhabits Cey- 
on. 


(1812).G. lunulosa(Hardwicke’s U2. Ind. Zool. ; 
Delessert, Voy. aux. Indes, pl. 10; Jerdon, IU. 
Ind. Orn., pl. 42, the female). 


Syn. Perdix fundies Valenciennes. 
P. et Plectrophorus Hardwickii, Gray, 
Francolinus nivosus Delessert. 


Jitta Kodi. Telugu. Inhabits Rajmahl; C. 
W.; and 8. India. 


(1818) G. spadiceus (Hardwicke’s Jil. Ind. 
Zool., the female). 


Syn. Tetrao spadiceus, Gmelin. 
T. madagascariensis. Scopoli. 
Polyplectron Northis, Gray (the female). 


Inhabits C. and S. India. 
Genus POLYPLECTRON, Temminck. 


(1814) P. chinguis, Temminck (Pl. Col. 539), 
apud G. R. Gray. 


Syn. P. albo-ocellatum, Cuvier. 
P. lineatumn, Gray, the female. 
Pavo tibetanns, I. 
Veacock Pheasant from China (?), Edward’s, 
pl. 67, 69. 


Doung-kula, Arakan : Mo-nuwur, and Day-o- 


'da-huk. Inhabits amaaa, Sylhet, Arakan, Ten- 


asserim, 
(1815) P. bicalearatum (Hardwicke’s aa. Ind. 
Zool). 


Syn. Pavo bicalcaratus, L. 


P. malaccensis, Scopoli. 
P. Hardwickii Gray. 


Kuaow Charman, Malay, Sum. Inhabit Ma- 
layan peninsula ; Sumatra. — | 


Genus ARGUS, Temminck. | ’ 


(1816) 4. gigantens, Temminck (Vieillot, Gal. 
des Ois,, ¢. 208 ; Jardine and Selby, Til, Orn, 
n.a8., pl. 6). -— 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASTA: PHASIANINA. 
oie panies alae et a Yeet, Avakan. Inhabits Burmese countries. 
Muley ek Catham (Arakan, ‘lenasserim. Pegu). - 
Kuaow, Malay ; Sum. Inhabits Malayan pen-| _ (1823) Eu. Horsfieldi (Gray’s Ill. Gen. Birds, 
insula ; Sumatra. (Nec Sylhet, as stated by|pl. —_) —— | 
Hardwicke, M6. in Brit. Mus.) 


Subfam. PHASIANIN 2. 


Genus GALLUS, L. (apud G. R. Gray). 
Murgh, female Murghi, H.: Ayam, Malay. 


(1817) G@. ferruginens. 
Syn. Tetrao ferrugineus, Gmelin. 

G. bankiva, Temminck. | 

Phasianus gallus, L.,—Domestic varieties (a- 
mong which are G. giganteus, morio, ¢ris- 
pus, ecaudatns. pumilus. plumipes. crista- 

tus, péntadactylus, pusillus, lanatus. &c.). 

Hackled Partridge, Latham—the hen. 

Ban Murgh, or Jungli Murgh, H. ; Ban Kokra, 
of Santals ; Ayam utan, Malay ; Brooga, Sum. ; 
Bengktwo, or Bekikko, Java. Inhabits Jungly 
districts of all N. India, from valleys of sub- 
Himalayan region southward to the Vindhyian 
range and the N. Circars ; Assam : Burmese and 
Malay countries : Turkestan ? (Vide J. A. 5. 
VIII, 1007). A. Indian race, with white ear- 
lappet in living specimens (vide Ann. Mag. N. 
H. XX, 389). 3B. Pale sub-Ilimalayan race 
(vide Ann. M. N. H., XX, 289). C. Deep-colour- 
ed Malayan race. D. Domestic varieties. 


(1818) @. Stanleyt, Gray, (Hardwicke’s Ji. 
Ind. Zool.,—the hen). 


Syn. G. Lafayette’, Lesson. 
G. lineatus, Blyth, mentioned J. A. S. XVI 


387. 
Welle Cuccula, Cingh. Inhabits Ceylon. 
(1819) G. Sonneratii, Tem. (Pl. Col. 232, 
233). 


Syn. Phasianus gallus apud Sonnerat, 
Lh. indicus, Leach. 


— Jungli Murgh, 8. India. Inhabits peninsula 
of India. | 
Genus EUPLOCOMUS, Temminck. 


(1820 Ew, ignitus (Macartney’s Hd. fo Chi- 
na, pl. 18). 


Syn. Phasianus iynitus. Shaw. 
Gallus Macartneyi, Temmincek. 
Ph. rufus, Rafiles (the female). 


Jugang, Sum. | Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; 
Sumatra. | 
(1821) Eu. nycthenerus (Pl. Enl. 123, 124). 


Syn. Phasianns uyethemerns, 1. 




















Syn. Gallophasis Horsfieldi, G. R. Gray. : 
Mut’hura ; Purple Pheasant of Kuropeans. 
Inhabits Assam ; Sylhet. | 


(1824) Ex. melanotus, Blyth, (noticed J. A. 
S. XVII, 694). Kalij Pheasant of Dayjiling. 
Inhabits Sikim. 

(1825) Eu. albocristatus, (Gould’s ‘ Century,’ 
pl. 66, 67). : 

Syn. Phasianus alboeristatns. Vigors. 
Ph. Hamiltonii, Gray (Hardw. Ill. Ind. Zool.) 

Kalij of Simla, Masuti, &c. ; also Murgh-Ka- 
lij, and Kukera. Inhabits N. W. Himalaya. 


(1826) Ew. erythropthalmos (Hardw. Ill. Ind. 
Zool.—the female). 


Syn. Phasianus erythropthalmos, Raffles. 
Lh. purpureus, Gray (the female). | 
Pagar, Malay; Mira Mata, Sum. Inhabits 
Malayan peninsula ; Sumatra. 
Genus PHASIANUS, L. 
Subgenus PUCRASIA, G. R. Gray. 
(1827) P. macrolopha (Gould's ‘ Century,’ pt. 
69, 70). 
Syn. Satyra maerolopha, Lesson. 
Ph. pucrasia, Vigors, J. B. Gray. 


Ph. pucrasse, Gray. 
‘Tragopan Davancelei, Temminck. 


Plas, Pukras, Koklas. \nhabits N. W. Himas- 
laya (rare in Nepal). 
Subgenus PHASIANUS, as restricted. 
(1828) Ph. Wallichii (Gould's * Century,’ ple 
68). | 
Syn. Lophophorus Wallichii. Hardwicke. 
Phasianus Stacei, Vigors. 
Chir, or Cheor, Banchit, Herril. Inhabits N, 
W. Ihimalaya. . 
(1829) Ph. torquatus, Gmelin (Hardw. Jl. 
Ind. Zool). 
Syn. Ph. albotorquatus, Bonnaterre. 


Inhabits China. 


(1880) Ph. colehicus, L. (Pl. Eal. 121, 122). 
Kurgkaol, Pushtu. Inhabits W. Asia (Abun- 
| dant—though somewhat different from the Euro- 


: Nycthemerus arcentalus, Swamson. pean bird—on the Elburz Chain, N. of Persia). 
Inhabits China. a a | Now common in Burope. = 
(1822) Eu, lineatus (Relanger, oy. led. Ori- Subgenus THAUMALEA, Wagler. 
ent., Zool, pl. 5, "): oe a (1831) Th. Amherstie (G. R. Gray, Ill. Gen. 
Syn. Phasianus lineatus, Latham. . v , Birds, pl. 125). - | | 


7 Ph. Reynaud, Tesson. 


. Ph, fasciatus, McClelland, Cale. Journ. N. H. 
JS, 146. : 


Srx. Phasianus Amberstiee, Leadbeater. 
Inhabits bordering regions of China and Tibet. 


a 2 oY 
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BIRDS OF BASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: PERDICIN oe 


. Genus LOPHOPHORUS, Temmminek. 


(1832) LZ. impeyanus (Gould’s « Century, pl. 
60, 61). 

Syn Phasianus Impeyanns, Latham. 
Ph. cucvirostris. Shaw. 

e Lophophorus rufulgens, Temminck. 

Monal, or Ghur Monal ; Murgh i zari (‘ Gold- 
en Fowl’); Murgh Muhshor : male, Ratkap ; 
female, Monaii. Inhabits Himalya generally : 
Kaffiristan (Burnes). 


Subfam. TETRAONINE. 
Genus TETRAOGALLUS, Gray. 


(1833) 7. kimalayensis, G. R. Gray (Hardw- 
Hil. Ind. Zool.; Jardine and Selby, Orn. 2d. pl. ' 
141, nec pl. 16, nec G. R. Gray, di. Gen. | 
hirds). These have sinee been united by Mr. G. 
K. Giray ; but of some dozens of specimens from 
Afghanistan eastward to Sikim, all were quite si- 
nilar, and corresponded neither with the Persian 
species (7. caucasica, v. Nigell), nor with the 
Altai species (7'. altaica) as described, nor very 


we eee eee ee 


lecidedly with the figure published by Messrs. | 


Mitchell and G, R. Gray, which should represent | 
1 fourth species. | 
Syx. ‘T. Nigelli of Himalaya, Auctorum. | 


Inhabits Himalaya; Hindu Kosh ; Afehanis- 
an. 


Genus LERVA, Hodgson. | 
° cy | 
(1834) L. navicola, Hodgson. | 
Syn. Perdix lerva, Hodgson, P. Z. S. 1803; p. 107. 
Quoir Monal. Snow Partricge of sportsmen. 
Inhabits Snow-region of Himalaya. 


PTEROCLIN A. 


Genus PTEROCLES, Temminck. (Bur-titur, 
I. Whistling Grouse, or Rock Pigeons of sports- 
nen in India.) 


(1835) Pt. arenarius (Pl. Col. 52, 58). 


SYN, 


Subfam. 


| 


Tetrao arenarius, Pallas. 
Perdix aragonica, Latham. 
Bouasa pyrenaica. Brisson. 

Bubtit, H.; Khyrgut, or Sya-rim ; also Tutu- 
uk (expressive of cry), and Bovra Kurra (‘black 
sreast’), Afghanistan. Sand Grouse of sports- 
nen. —Inhabits desert regions of Asia, 8S. Eu- 
‘ope, and N. Africa. 


(1836) Pd. fasciatus enn s Lil. Ind. Orn., 
ol. 10, 36). 


Sn. ‘Tringa fasciata, Scopoli. 

Tetrao indicus. Gmelin. 

Perdix indica, Latham. 

Cuas indicus et bicinctus, Vieillot. 

Pterocles quadricinctus, Temminck. 

Hundegri, 1. ; ; Polusker, Teluge ; | Kelkudari 
k, Partridge), Tamul. Painted Grouse of 
portsmen. Inhabits. Hindustan Generally. 


1887) Pt, alchate (Pl, Enl. 105, 106). 


a 


Syn. Tetrao alchata. EL. 
T. caudacutus, Groelin. 
T. chata, Pallas. - 
CEnas cata, Vieillot. 
Pt. caspius, Menetries. 
Inhabits Middle Asia; Afghanistan ; Syria ; 
Spain ; N. Africa. 


(1838) Pé. exustus, Tersminck (Pl. Col. 354, 
360). 
Syn. Pt. senegalensis, ‘Tihteastea: 


Bur Tetur and Kumar Tetw, H.; Buttator, 
Sindh; Sassinia, Afghanistan. ‘Tahabits ‘Hin- 


* 





| dastnu: ; M. and W. Asia; S. Europe ; IN Ale 
‘rica. 


Subfam. PERDICINUE. 


|Lttr or Tetur (root of Zetrao), HW. ; Kha, Arakan. 
A. Guinea-fowl. 
Genus NUMIDA, L. 
(1839) N. meleagris, L. 
Syn. N. gulenta, Pallas, 
Inhabits Africa. The domestic adults are ty- 
pically coloured. 
Genus FRANCOLINUS, Brisson, 
Div. 1. With stouter bills. 
(1840) Fr. pintudens. 


Syn. Tetrao piutadeus. Seopoli. 
'T. madagascariensis. Gmelin, (nee Seopoli). 


Pintado Partridye, Mauritius. Inhabits Mau- 


Stephens. 


ritius. 
(1841) 2. senesisis. 
Syn. Tetrao sinensis. Osheck. 


T. perlatus. Ginelin. 
Perdix Vhayrei, Blyth, mentioned J. A. S. XII, 
101. 


Inhabits Indo-China ; China. 


Div. 2. With less robust bills. 
(1842: Hr. vulgaris, Stephens (Pl. Eul. 147, 

148). 

Syn. Tetrao francoliuns, & 
. Kala Tetur, W.; Mushhi Tetur, Urdu : Dur- 

az (Burnes). Black Partr idge of sportsmen. 
Inhabits N. India ; Afghanistan ; Persia ; Sy- 
ria ; Cyprus ; Sicily. 


(1843) Fr. pictus, (Jardine and Selby, Orn. 
Ii. pl. 50). 


Syn. Perdix picta, Jardine and Selhy. 
P. Hepburnii, Gray, Hardw. Il. Ind. Zool. 


Painted Partridge of sportsmen. Inhabits 
peninsula of India, where replacing Fr. vulgaris. 
D. Rock Partridges. 
Genus CACCABIS, Boie. 


(1844) C. chukar (Gould’s ‘ Century’, pl. 71). 


Syn, Perdix chukar, Gray. 
aaa pugnaz, Hodgson, Madr. Journ. 1337, 
p. 300, 


419) 
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Chukor, Hi ‘(from voice) ; —Kulk, or Zirk, 
Pushtu. Inhabits ‘Himalaya ; A(ghanistan. 


E. Ordinary Partridges.. 


-‘Génus PERDIX, Brisson. 


(1845) P. gularis, Tem. (Hardw. il. Ind. 
Fool). Jungli Titr, H. Wood Purtridge, and 
Benga! Chikor of sportsmen. Inhabits Petes of 
Ganges. | . 

(1846) P. pondiceriana (Ph. Oot. 213 ; Hardw. 
Til. Ind. Zool), 


Syn. Tetrao pondicerianus, Gmelia. 
Perdix orientalis, Gray. 


Gora Vitur, Hi. Grey, Common, or Scavenger 
Partridge of. sportsmen. Inhabits India gene- 
rally ; Ceylon, never on the I. side of the Bay 


of Bengal. 
Genus RHIZOTHERA, G. R. Gray. 


(1847) Rh. curvirostris Hardw. J ll. Ind. Zool. 
— the female). 


Syn. Tetrao curvirostris. Raffles. 
Perdix lungirostris, ‘Temminek. 


Janting, Sum. Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; 
Sumatra. 
F. Wood Partridges. 


Genus ARBORICOLA, Hodgson. 
(1848) .4. lorgueola (Pl. Col. 462, 463; 
Hardw. Jd]. Ind. Zool.—-male. 


Syn. Perdix torqueola, Valenciennes. 
P. megapodia, ‘lemminck. 
P. olivacea, Gray. 


Peura, Ban Tetra, N. W. Wimalava. Green or 
Hill Partridge of sportsmen. Inhabits Himalaya. 


(1849) 4. rufogularis, Blyth, J. A.S XVII, 
Inhabits Sikim at a lower altitude than the 


preceding race. 
(1850) A. atrogularis, Blyth, J. A. S. XVIIL, 
Inhabits Hill regions of Assam, Sylhet, and 
Arakan. 

(1851) 4. (”) Charltoni. 


Syn, Perdix Charltoni, Kyton, Ann. Mag. N. H. 
XVI, 230. 


Inhabits Penang. = 
Genus ROLLULUS, Bonnaterre. 


(1852) R. (7) ocellatus (Hardw. Ill. Ind. Zool.) 


Syn. Tetrao ocellatus, Rafiles, Lin. Tr. XII, 322. 


Perdix oculea; Temminck. 
' Troong, Sum. Inhabits Tenasserim provinces ; 
Malayan peninsula; Sumatras’ © 


(1853) BR. cristatua (Pl. Oot. 850, 551). a 


_ _Sxn. Columba cristata, Gmelin. 
— asianus roulrotl, Scopoll, 
Perdix coronata; ‘Latha. Wea 
_ ‘Teteao porphyrio, Shaw. 
T. viridis, Gmelin — female. 
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Soal, Bettim, Malay ; Be tof, Sum: Tnkabits 





| Tenasserim provinces ; Malayan —— Su- 
matra. | : 


(1854) RB. niger (Belanger’s Voyage, t. 4 


male,—Hardw. Ill. Ind. -Zool.,—female). 


SYN. hols niger, Vigors, Zvol. Journ. ) 
’, $49. Male. 


C, al Tissnon 


C. ferrugineus, Leadbeater, Lin. Te. | 
XVI, 349. p 
Perdix ecruginosa, Eyton, P. Z 8 _ 

1639, p. 106. 


Hole, Malay. Inhabits Malayan peninsula ; 
Sumatra. oo | 


G. Dwarf Partridges. 


Genus PERDICULA, Hodgson. Bush Quails 
of Sportsmen. 

(1855) P. asiatica (Trans. Lool. Soc. II, pl 3, 
—not good). 


Syn. Cotarnix pentah, Evkes. 
Perdix asiatica et cumbaiensis (?), Latham. 


Lowa, HL. Common Bush Quai of sportsmen : 
Rock Quail, 8. India. Inhabits India generally. 

(1856) P. argoondak (Trans. Zool. Soc. ll, pl. 
2,—not good). 


Syn, Coturnix argoondah. Sykes. 
Perdix rnbiginosa (P), Valenciennes. 


Geerza, WH. Forest Quail. Inhabits 8. India. 
I. Quails. Battair, H. 
Genus COTURNIX, Merrhing. 
‘Subgenus COTURNIX, Gould. 
(1857) C. communis, Bonnaterre (Pl. Eal. 
170). 


Syn. Tetrao coturnix. L, 
(. major, Brisson. 
©. dactylisonans, Temminck. 
C. enropreus, Swainson. 
C. vulgaris. Jardine. 


Ghaghus, H. (Jerdon). 


Common Quail of 


| sportsmen. Inhabits Europe, Asia, Africa : com- 


mon in India (nec Malasia). 
(1858) C. coromandetica (Pl. Col. 35.) 


Syn. Tetrao coromandelicus, Gmelin. — 
Cy textilis, Temminck, 


Rain Quail of sportsmen. Jnhabits India 


generally. 


(1859) C. chinensis (Gould’s B. 4. Vol. V, 
92). 
Syn. Tetrao chinensis. L. 
T. manillensis, Gmelin. 
Coturnix philippensis, Briseon. 


O. excalfatoria, Temminek. ° | 
C. — Blyth, J. Ae 3. XT, 808,—the fe- 


Pikau, Malay A Chaun-chan, China ; | Painted 


| Quail of sportsmen. “Tithabits 8. ‘EB. ‘Asia and 
its islands ; 
| countries ; ‘Tess g0 in’ Bengal’ _ Tare in 8. Andia ; ; 
Ceylon, | 


Australia’ Common in the Malay 


} Uy © 














‘ BIRDS OF-E: STERN: ‘AND SOUTHERN ABTA ons LATORES;. 
1860) 007): erythreryneltg” Bykes; (Zool. Sra. Casuariys sore; hollapdim, iyatham. 
sng aah = 9 Kok AOC, BL (Jerdon). . | Pane guess 
ed-biiled or Black Quad of Nilgiris. Inhabits Dr. ema, Ste hens. 


lilgiris ; Malabar. = 
Fam. TINAMIDE 0 
Subfam. “TURNICINE. 


Genus TURN IX, ‘Bonnaterre, paren i 
f sportsmen. 


(1861) 7. ocellatus Gonn. Py. 4 93). 


Syn. Oriolus ocellatus, Scopoli, 

Tetrao luzoniensis, Gmelin. 

Hfemipodius thoracicns, ‘Temminck. 

Il. atrogularis, Eyton, (the female), and H. 
taigoor apud Eyton (the female), P. Z. 5. 
1839, p. 107. 

II. puguax (?), ‘Temminck (Pl. Col. 60. 2), 
apud G. R. Gray, Brit. Mus. Catal., and 
Strickland, Aun, Mag. N. H. XX, 1395. 


Pochio, Malay ; Puy, Sum. ; Drigul, male, 
Jomma, female, Java. Inhabits "Himalaya (Al- 
norah, Nepal, Sikim); Burmese and Malay 
ountries ; Philippines. N. B. Himalayan, Bur- 
nese and Malayan examples are perfectly similar. 

Rufous variety from 8. India and Ceylon 
Zool. Trans, Vol. I, pl. 4). 

Syn. Hemipodius taigoor, Sykes,—the male, and I. 
pugnax apud Sykes and Jerdon,—the female. 

Small pale variety common in L. Bengal. 
T. bengalensis, Blyth). Salni gundru, Muttra. 


(1862) 7 Dussumiert (Pl. Col. 454, f. 2). 


Syx. Hemipodius Dussumieri, Temminck. 
HL. maculosus (°).'lemminck, apud GR. Gray, 
Brit, Mus. Catal. : 
T. tanki, Buch. Hamilton, described J. A. &. 
XIJ, 181, (bis). 
Bustard Quail of sportsmen. 
renerally ; Arakan. 


(1863) 7. Sykesi, A. Smith, Zood. ane art. 
’. lapurana., 


Inhabits India 


Syw, Ortygis Dussumieri apud oun Catal., and J. 
A. S, XI, 804. 
Chimnaj ? H. (Muttra); Zattn Buttera, | 


indh. Inhabits India generally : (L. Bengal ?) ; 
indh. 


Order V. CURSORES, 
Genus CASUARIUS, L, 


(1864) CO. galeatus,  Vieillet (Pi. Enl 318 ; 
Menagerie du Museum, pl.) 


Srw. Struthio casuarius, L. 
C. emu, Latham. a 


Inhabits Moluccas. 
Genus DHOMATUS, Vieitod!” 


1 | - 
io se) Fin nove Helin (Gon B.A. 






Inhabits Austyatia: 
Fem.” sTRUTHIONDD A, 
Genus STRUTHIO, 4 (ee 
(1866) Sér. eamelus, L.. Ful. B47; Ue. 


Pl. 
nagerie du Museum, pl. (Ph Ea, 8 (‘Ca- 
mel-fowl’), II. Inhabits tic 3 Arabia? 


Order VI. GRALLATORES.: - eke 
Tribe PRESSIROSTRES. 
Fam. OTIDA. — 7 
Genue OTIS, L. 
Subgenus HOUBARA, Bonap. 


(1867) HL. Macqueenti (Hardwicke’s Jil. Ind. 
Zool.), J. A. S. XVI, 786. 

Syn. Otis Macqueenii, Gray. 

Tilaor, ¥l. ; Dugdaur, Pushtu, Hurriana Po- 
riken of sportsmen. Inhabits C. and W. deserts 
of India; Afghanistan. 


Subgenus EUPODOTIS, Lesson. | 


(1868) Eu. Edwardit (Hardwicke’s Ill. Ind. 
Zool. ; Gould’s Century, pl. 72). 
Syn. O, Edwardii, Gray 


QO. nigriceps, V | | 
O. luconiensis, ' ieillot (apud @. R. Gry): 


Tokdar, H. Inhabits Hindustan ; Luzon ? 
Subgenus. SYPHEOTIDES, ‘Lesson. 


(1869) S. dengalensis (Gould’s Century, pl. 


73, 74, 75). 
Syx. Otis bengalensis, Gmelin. 

©. himalayana, Vigors. 

QO. deliciosa, Gray, 


Charj, or Ablak Charj, H. Floriken of N. 
India. Inhabits Bengal, Assam, Nipal; N. In- 
dia gencrally. 

(1870) S. aurttus CJ ardine and Selby, Orr. 
Ill. pl. 40, 92; Jerdon’s 11. Ind. Orn., pl. 83). 


SYN. Otis aurita, Latham. 
O. fniva, Sykes, male in aga a dress. 


O. atriceps, Gray. 
O. indica, Shaw. 


Charj, H1. (8S. India) ; Tun-mor, Mehr. sete 
noul, Can. Floriken of 8, India: Likh of Ben- 
gal. Inhabits India generally. 


‘INCERTE sents.” 
Fam. GLAREOLL Mn 


Getins GLARBOLA, Brisset;§ 0°) 

(1871) Gl. orientalis, Leach (apud @. tt. 
Gray, Lia. Br. KITE, pi. 19, ph is ‘Gould’s B. 
A. Vol. VI, pl. 93 srrkgures  desoriptions 
bad, if the species be corres ly assigned). 
Syn. Gl. pratineola vel:torquata, of India, puctrum. 
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Inhabits India, Burmese and Malay countries. 
(1872) @. 
Griffiths’ Trans. 
very bad). | 
Sr. Gl. orientalis apud Jerdon, Madr. Jouta.XIl, 215. 
Utteran, Sindh. Inhabits India generally 
(very abundant), | | 
Fam. CHARADRIADA. 
Subfam. CURSORIINE. 
Genus CURSORIUS, Latham. 
(1873) C. coromandelicus. 


Syn Charadrius coromandelicus, Gmelin. 
Cursorius asiatieus, Latham. 
C, frenatus. Iliger. 
Tachydromus orientalis, Swainson. 


Nukri, H. Inhabits India generally (nec | 


Lower Bengal). 


Genus MACROTARSIUS, Blyth. 


(1874) M. bitorgquatus, Jerdon, Blyth, J. A. 
S. XVII, 254. Inhabits E. Ghats of peninsular 
India. 


Subfam. ESACINA. 


Genus ESACUS, Lesson. 


(1875) &. recurvirostris. 


Syn. (Eidicnemus recurvirostris, Cuvier. * 
Carvanica grisea, Hodgson, J, A. ©. V, 796. 


Kawanak, H.: Tuloor, Sindh. Bastard Flo- 
riken of sportsmen. Inhabits India generally ; 
Ceylon ; Sindh ; Arakan. 

Genus EEDICNEMUS, Cuvier. 

- (1876) Gd. crepitans (Pl. Enl. 919). 
Syn. Charadrius cedicnemus, L. 

Bursiri, or Lémbt, H. ; Xhurma, Beng. ; Ga- 
dang Kapala, Sum. (Raffles). Bastard Floriken 
of some. Inhabits Europe, Asia, Africa. Very 
common in parts of India. 


Subfam. VANELLIN.E. 
| Titi, Beng. 
... Genus HOPLOPTERUS, Bonaparte. 


(1877) ZH. ventralis (Hardw. Il. Ind. Zool.) 


Syn, Charadrius ventralis, Wagler. 
Ch. Duvaucelei, Lesson. 


 Noghet Taloing,, Arakan. Inhabits India gene- 
rally (on sand-flats).. Common in Arakan. 
Genus SARCIOPHORUS, Strickland. 
(1878) S. bilobus (Pl. Eni. 880). 
Syn. Charadrius bilobus, Gmelin, 
Zirdi, H. Inhabits India generally on ara- 
blelend, we 
Genus LOBIVANELLUS, Strickland. 
-*(18T9) LZ. gbenes (Gould’s Contury, pl. 78). 
Syn, Parra géensis, Gmelin, 
Charadrius atrogularis, Wagler. 


G1. luctea, Temminck (Pl. Col. 399 ; | Xtbutlo, Cingh: 5 
An. Kingd., VII, 543, pl.— 


'‘Tititui (expressive of ery), H.5° Ttors, Sindh. 
| ; Teeteedoo,: Arakan:  Inhabits 
India generally and Malay countries {very abun-. 
(1880) L. cinereus. wa. 
Syn. Pluvianus cinereus, Blyth, J. A, S. X10, 587. 
Inhabits Bengal not uncommon in cold sea- 
son. : 
(1881) L. leucurus (Denon’s Egypt, Zool., pl. 
6, f. 2). a | 
Syn. Charadrius leucurus, Lichtenstein. 
Chizi, Kabul. Inhabits Middle Asia ; N. Africa. 
Very rare in India. 
Genus VANELLUS, L. 
(1882) V7. cristatus, Meyer (Pl. Enl. 242). 
Syn. Tringa vanellus, L. 
V.gavia, Leach, 
Alatye, or Mekhdao, Kabul. Inhabits Europe 
and Asia; N. Africa (in winter): Upper India ; 
never in S. India, or L. Bengal. 


Subfam. CHARADRINA. 
Genus SQUATAROLA, Cuvier. 
(1883) Sq. helvetica (Pl. Hnl. 854, 858). 


Syn. Tringa helvetica, Gmelin. 
_ Tr. squatarola, L. 
Charadrins hypomelas Pallas. 
Vanellus griseus, Brisson. 
V. melanogaster, Bechstein. 

Bara Batan, B.; Chibugan, Java. This 18 
of nearly general distribution. Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, N. America. Not rare in L. 
Bengal. 


Genus CHARADRIDS, L. 

(1884) Ch. pluvialis, L. (Pl. Ent. 904). In- 
habits Europe; W. Asia; N. Africa. - 

(1885) Ch. virginicus, Bechstein (Wilson's 
Am. Orn. pl. 59, f. 5). 


Syn, Ch. pluvialis apud Wilson, also Horsfield, aud 
Jerdon. Catal. 


Ch. pluvialis, var., Raffles. 

Ch. marmoratus, Temminck, 

Ch. pectoralis, Vieillot. 

Ch, xanthocheilus (?), Wagler (Gould’s B. A. 
Vol. VI, pl. 13). 

Chota Batan, B.; Berkay, Malay ; Cheruling, 
Sum.; Zrull, Jav. Inhabits S. E. Asia and its 
islands; Australia?; N. and S. America. Very 
common in India. at ; 

Subgenus EUDROMIAS, Boie. , 

(1886) Hu. morinellus (Pl. Eni. 832). 

Syn. Charadrius morinellus, L. 
Inhabits Europe; W.Asia, 
(1887) H. Geoffroyi, vide J. A. 8. XII, 180. 


ak : 


Syn. Charadrius Geoffroyi, Wagler. sO 
H. rufinus, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N. H. 1843. 





Inhabits Europe, Asia, Afriga. :.| Very common 


in India. | a oo 
(1895) H. inderme ins, Blyth, J _A.S. XVI, 
| , where much ‘less common 





erally:s.wot common ; Jaya. 
FT peak on ) 2 ee g }, vide, a J. A, 8. 
oe Cn en a 
oh rufinellus, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N.H. 1833. 
Inhabits India generally ; extremely * common 
L. Bengal 
(1889) H. cantiana. 


Syn. Charadrius cantianus, Latham. 
Ch. alexandrinus, Hasselquist. 
Ch. littoralis, Bechstein. 

















rn 
does 
nt 


|p... Inhabits India 
| than HL. candidus, and Malay countries. — 
Genus RECURVIROSTRA, L. | 
(1896) R. avocetta, L. (Pl. Bul. 353). In- 
habits Europe, Asia, Africa. - Not rare in Lower 
Bengal. oe 5 fe ae 
Fam. SCOLOPACIDA, | 

Ch. albifrons, Meyer. | te ee. 

Pe eee Kada-khoncha (* Clay-pecker’), B.; Kutra, H.; 
Tnhabits Europe; Asia; N. Africa. Yeng-yan, Arakan; Trinil, Jav. ; Chanchalt. Ka- 
(1890) H. philippina (Sonnerat, Poy. aur} bul. — 

des, pl. 46). _ Ge DO H Bie eee 
Syn. Charadrius philippinus, Scopoli. nus IBIDORHYNCHUS, Vigors. 

Ch. dubius, Gmelin. | (1897) I. Struthersii, Vigors (Gould’s Century, 

Ch. curonicus, Beseke. 1. 79) 

Ch. minor, Meyer, : 

Syn. Erolia (red-billed) Hodgson, J A. 8. 1V, 459. 
Inhabits Himalaya. : 


Ch, fluviatilis, Bechst. 
Genus TOTANUS, Ray, Bechstein. 


Ch. intermedius, Menetries. 
Ch. hiaticuloides, Franklin. 
Ch. zonatus, Swainson. 

Ch. hiaticula apud Pallas. 


no var. (?), Raffles. . (1898) Z. glottis (Gould’s Century, pl. 75 . 
zittia, H. ; Lilla Chusmuk, Kabul ; Bui, Sum.| B, 4. Vol. V1, pl. 36 .—-winter plumage). 
nhabits Asia; Africa; rarein N. W. Europe. Syn. Scolopax glottis, L. 


Sc. canescens, Gmelin. 
T'otanus chloropus, Meyer. 

|’. fistulans, Bechstein. 

T. glottoides, Vigors. 

Limosa grisea, Brisson. 

L, totanus et L. glottis, Pallas. 
Glottis natans, Koch. 

Gl. Vigorsii, G. R. Gray. 


Timtimma, FH. ; Benonchung, Sav. Inhabits 
Old World generally ; Australia. Very common 


‘xtremely common in India. 


(1891) H. pusilla. 


Syn. Charadrius pusillus, Horsfield. 
Ch. miner ? Wagler, apud Jerdon, Catal. 


Inhabits India and Malay countries. Rare in 
india. . 
(1892) H. nigrifrons (Gould’s B. 2. Vol. VI, 
rl. 20). | 
ae in India. 
ee Jenton. Osa (1899) T. stagnatilis, Bechstein (Gould’s JB. 
Inhabits Australia (between 28° and 37°, S. | E. pl. 314; B. A. Vol. VI, pl. 87; Century, pl. 


lat.). Extremely rare in India. 76 ;—winter plumage). | 
Fam. CHIONID”®. Syn. Scolopax totanus, L. 


Tae T. Horsfieldi, Sykes. | 

Genus HAEMATOPUS, L. '’. Lathami, Sry nie Ill. 1nd. Zool). 

tote T. tenuirostris, Horsfield. 

(1893) H. ostralegus, L. (Pl. Enl. 939). Duri- ee 
ya Guzpoun (i.e. ‘Sea Longshanks’ or Himan- | _ Chota Timtimma, H.; Kiyo, Java; Kurr re 
topus); H. ; Tetawuk, Kabul. Inhabits Europe ; abi, Kabul. Inhabits Old W orld generally ; Aus- 
Asia; N. Africa. Adult, in summer dress (bill 


tralia. Very common in India. 
4 in. long). From Arakan. 


(1900) 7. fuscus (Pl. Enl. 815). 
‘Fam. RECURVIROSTRID&. 


Syn, Scolopax fusea, L. a 
: ke ae Sc. nigra et Trings atra, Gmelin. 
- Genus HIMANTOPUS, Brisson. Lal Theng a pepe ene | is 
gene age cg W oasesa ot ny Yard- leg’), i, natans et , maculatus, Bechatein. | 
jaune te pee He een. i Sindh : Butan, H. Inhabits Europe and Asia. Com- 
Re ore ae in India. » ee 
(1894) A. candidue, Bonnaterre (Pl. Enl.|™ >) 0 oe ae 
878). ) H candidus, Bonnaterre (Pl Enl. (1901) T. calidris (Pl. Enl. 845). | 
Syn. Chars arian icana a ae ae ~ ‘gyy. Scolopax calidris, L. 
Ch arta Masel Trings gambett, Gmelin 
Md. vulgaris et Hii-ruftpes, Bechatein, ‘Tot. variegatna, Bemaniahy 


° e albioollis, Visillot | 18, 1 
H. meleiopterus, Terapsinck, tk Chota Butan, H.-,,Inhabits Europe and Asia. 


Very common in India, 
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Genus ACTITIS, Illiger. 


(1902) Act. glareola. 


Syn. Tringa glareola, Gmelin. 
‘Totanus affinis, Horsfield. 


Ola-Watua, Cingh.; Kodidi, Malay. Inha- 
bits Europe and Asia. Extremely common in 
India. 

(1903) det. ochropus (Pl. Enl. 843). 


Syn. Tringa ochropus, L. 
‘Conatus leucurus, Gray (Hardw. Il. Ind. Zool ) 


Tita. Sindh. Inhabits Europe and Asia. Rare 
in N. Africa. Common in India. 
(1904) Act. hipoleucos (Pl. Linl. 850). 
Syn. Tringa hipoleuca, 1. 


Tiha, and Musda, Sindh. ; Lriuil batu, Java. 


(Gould's 


SYN. 


in L. Bengal. 
Genus TEREKIA, Bonaparte. 


(1905) 7’. cinerea (Gould’s B. Ky. pl. 807; 2B. 
A. Vol. VI, pl. 34). 
Syn. Scolopax cineren, Gmelin, 
Sc. terek, Latham. 
Se. sumatrana, Rattles. 
Limosa recurvirostra, Pallas. 
Fedoa terekensis, oe 
Tonatus javanicns, Horsfield. 
Xenus cinereus, Kaup. 
Kuning kak, Sum.; Bedaran, or Choweyan, 
Jav. Inhabits Asia and tts archipelago ; rare in 
Europe and in Australia. Common in India. 


Genus LIMOSA, Brisson. 
(1906) L. lapponica (Pl. Eni. 9VV). 


Syn. Scolopax lapponiea, |.. 
Se. lencophiea, Latham. 
ju. rufa, Brisson. 
L, ferruginea, Pallas. 
Totanus gregarius, Bechstoin, 


Inhabits Europe ; Africa ; never (?) India. 


(1907) L. a@govephala (Gould’s B. A. Vol. 
VI, pl. 28). 
Syn. Scolopax mgoeephala ct Sc. limosa, L. 
Sc. belgiea, Ginelin. 
Sc. melanura, Leisler. 
L, leucopheea, Jerdon. 
L, melanuroides, Gould, 
Chaha, and Jangral, 11. ; Susling, Sindh ; Bir 
Lahut, Jay. Inhabits - Europe, Asia and its is- 
lands, and N. Australia. Very common in India. 


N. B. Individuals of the same flock of this 
species vary excessively in size, and are frequently 
small as the pair represented by Mr. Gould. 
The bill varies in length from 2? to 43 x4 and 
the closed wing from 7 to 8% in. _ 


Genus NUMENIUS, L. 


(1908) NV. arquata, L. (Pl. Hal. 818). Sada 
Kastachura (‘ White Curve-bill,’ as opposed to 
Ps. crepitans, Beng. ; Goar, or Goungh, H. ; Terok, 
Sum. Inhabits Europe, Asia, Africa. Common 
in India. 


SYN. 
















Tnaia. 


331). 


SYN, 


332). 


SYN, 


Syn. 


1a6 


Mayatan. Jav. 
ea, Australia. N. America. 


Inhabits Northern hemisphere. 
in L. Bengal, nor in 8. India. 


(1918) Zr. platyrhyncha (Gould’s B. #. pl. 


Inhabits Asia ; rare in Europe ; 
common in India. 


(1914) Zr. minute, Leister (Gould, B. #. pl- 


(1916 






Ku. ozientalis, Blyth, 


(1909) MW. phaopus L. (Pl. inl. 842). 
Syn. Phecopus vulgaris, Flemming. 
Chota Goungh, H. ; Gajahan, Java. 
Europe, Asia, Africa. Common on the sca-coasts 
of India, rare inland. 


Genus TRINGA, I. 
(1910) Tr. canntus, L. (Pl. Enl. 365, 366 ; 


Inhabits 


B. i. pl. 324). 

‘'r. cinerea, Brunnich. »« : 
‘Cy islandica, neevia, grisea, et australis, Gmelin. 
Yr. glareola, Pallas. 

Tr, ferruginea, Meyer. 

Tr, rufa, Wilson (Am, Orn, pl. 57, f. 2, 5). 


Inhabits Europe, Africa, N. Asia. Very rare 
in India. : 


- 1911) Vr. subarquata, Gmelin (Pl. Enl. 851 ; 
Inhabits Europe and Asia. Kxtrenely COMMON Pac ) mf pl. son ; R. Au Lie Vv I, pl. 


32), 
Tringa ferruginea, Brunnich. 

Tr. islandica, Retzius, is 

Nr. faleinella, Pallas. 

Yr. chinensis, Gray. 

Scolopax africana et pygmaca, Gmelin, 
Se, caffra, Forster. 

Numenius pymeus, Latham. 

Krolia varia, Vicillot. 
Valcinellus Cuvieri, Bonap. | 


Inhabits Kurope, Asia, Afri- 
Very common m 


(1912) Tr. eigeclus, I. (Pl. Ent, 852; Gould, 
b. E. pl. 329). 


Syn. ‘Tringa alpina, 1. 


Nr. ruticollis et Scolopax pusilla, Ginelin. 
Sc, salina, Pallas. 
Numenius variahilis, Bechstein. 


Not common 


Tr. eloroides, Vienllot. 
Linicola pygmiea, Kaup. 


tolerably 


I'r. pusilla, Meyer and Wolff, 

Tr. cinelus Pallas, apud G. R. Gray. 
Tr, damacensis, Horstield. 

‘Ir. pusilla P apud Jerdon, Catal. 


Chota Pun-loha, H. (Jerdon). Tnhabits Eu- 
rope and Asia. Very common in India. 

(1915) Tv. Temminckii, Leisler (Gould. 2. E. 
pl. 333). 
‘I'r. pusilla, Bechstein. 
Inhabits Europe-and Asia. Common in India. 


Genus EURINORHYNCHUS, Nilsson. 
) Eu. pygmaeus (G. R. Gray, Ll. Gen. 


2, f. 1). 


talea pygmeea, L. | 
griseus, Nilsson. : 
Ann, Mag. N. H. 1843, 


. BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; GRUID. . 


Inhabits Europe and Asia... Extremely rare. 


ost numerous on the. eastern coast of the Bay | 491. 


‘Bengal, a few mingled in flocks of No. 1911 
-16). | | | 

Genus CALIDRIS, IHliger. 

#1917) C. arenaria (Gould, 2. E. pl. 335). 


Syn, Charadrius calidris, L 
Ch, rubidus, Gmelin. 
Arenaria grisea, Beclistein- 
A. vulgaris, Leisler 
‘Y'ringa tridactyla, Pallas. 
(©, tringoides , Vieillot. 
Inhabits Sea-coasts of Northern hemisphere. 
ery rare (?) in India. 
Fenus PHILOMACHUS, Moerrhing. 
(1918) Ph. pugnax (Pl. Ext. 300, 305, 306, 
44; Gould B. £. pl. 328). 
Syn. Tringa pugnax. L. 
Tr, variegata, Brnnnich. 
Ty, equestris et grenovicensis, Latham. 
‘Tr. rufescens, Bechstein. 
Tr. littorea, Gmelin. 
Limosa Poe tubule eae Hardw. I. Ind. 
Totanus indicus,—female Zool. 
Gehwala, H.; Chouchili, Sindh. Inhabits Eu- 
ope and Asia. Common in India in winter dress ; 
oustantly leaving L. Bengal before the ruff of 
be male is put forth ; though specimens with 
rowing ruffs have been obtained at Rajmahl. 


Genus STREPSILAS, Illiger. 
(1919) Str. interpres (Pl. Ent. 856 ; Gould's 
3. A. Vol. VI, pl. 39). 
Syn, Tringa interpres, I. 
Str. collaris, ‘'emmiuck. 
This is if universal distribution, on all sea- 
‘oasts ; rare inland. 
Genus PHALAROPUS, Brisson. 
(1920) Ph. fulicarius (Edwards, pl. 1-2). 
Syn. T'rnga fulicaria, DL. 
Ph. platyrhynchas, ‘Teraminck. 
Ph. rufus, Bechstein. 
Inhabits Northern regions. 
in India. 
Genus MACRORHAMPHUS, Leach. 


Exceedingly rare 


(1921) M. semipalmatus, Jerdon, Blyth, J. A. | 


S. XVII, 252. Inhabits India, rare (?), or more 
probably confined to sea-coasts. 
Genus SCOLOPAX, IL. 
(1922) Se. rusticola, L. (Pl. Eul. 885). 
Syn. Sc. indicus, Hodgson, J. A. S. VI, 490. 


Inhabits Europe and Asia. Common in the 
Himalaya, and Nilgiris during the cold season. 
Very rare in L. Bengal, and in Ceylon. 


Genus GALLINAGO, Ray, Stephens. 

(1923) G. nemoricala, Hodgson (Jerdon’s J7/. 
Ind. Orn. pl..9), J. A. S. VI, 490. Waod-Snipe, 
Nimalaya: Solitary Snipe, Nilgiris. Inhabits 
Himalaya ; C. India; Nilgiris. 


(1924) G. solitaria, Hodgson, J. A. 8S. VI, 


Syn. Se. nemoricola, var. ? 
Inhabits Himalaya. _ 
(1925) G. stenura. 
Syn. Scolopax stenura, Temminck. 
Se. gallinago apud Raffles and Horsfield. 
Sc. heterura et biclavus, Hodgson. 

Kas Watua, Cingh.; Boorkat Gadung, Malay ; 
Sekadidi, Sum.; Burchet. Jav. Inhabits India 
and Malay countries. Common in India. 

(1926) G. scolopacinus, Bonaparte (Pl. Eul. 
883). 

Syn. Scolopax gallinago, I. 
G. uniclavus, Hodgson, J. A. S, VI 492. 

Bharka, or Bhuruk, H. Inhabits Old World 
generally (nec Malay countries ?) 

(1927) G. gallinula (P}. Enl. 884). 

Syn. Scolopax gallinula, L, 
Sc. minima, Ray. 
Inhabits Old World generally (nec Malay 


countries 2). Common in ‘India. 


Genus RHYNCHEA, Cuvier. 
(1928) 2h, bengalensis (Hardw. I1. Ind, Zool). 
Syn. Scolopax bengalensis, L. 
Se. capensis, Gmelin, apud Raflles, 
Rh. orientalis, Horsfield. 
Rh, varia, Temminek. 
Rh. capensis apud Gray. 
Raja Kas Watua, Cingh. ; Penguag, Jav. In- 
habits India and Malay countries. Common in 


India. 
Fam. PALAMEDEID. 
Subfam. PARRIN At. 
Piho, Hi. 


Genus METOPIDIUS, Wagler. 
(1929) AL. indicus (Pieillot, Ga!. des. Ove. pl. 
264; Hardw, Jl. Inet. Zool.) 
Syn. Parra indica; Latham. 
P. cuprea, Vahl. | 
P. melanochloris, Vieillot. 
P, wenea, Cuvier. 
P. superciliosa, Horsfield. 
P, atrata, Tickell. J. AS. TT, 682.) > 
Gallinula viridis, Gmelin. ; Peas 
Dal-pipi, Beng ; Pichisan, Java. Inhabits 8. b. 
Asia and its islands. Very common in India. 
Genus HYDROPHASTANUS, Wagler. 
(1930) H. chirurgus (Gould’s Century, pl. 17, 
Hardw. Jdl. Ind. Zool.) 


Srn ‘l'ringa chirtrgus, Scopoli (Sonn, Voy. aux Indes, 
pl. 45,—-non-breeding plumage). 
Parra sinensis. et luzoniensis, Gmelin. 


Dal-kukra, H,; Bhepi, or Bhenpi, Beng, In- 
habits India; China; Philippines. Common. 
Fam. GRUID. 
Genus GRUS, Meerrhing. 
(1931) Gr. antigone (Edwards, pl. 45 ; PZ. 
Enl. 865). 
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Syn. Ardea autigone, L. 
(srus torquatus, Vieillot. 
Gr. orientalis (? }, Pallas. 


Saras, or Surhuns, .; Gyo-gya, Arakan. In- 
habits India generally, rare to the southward. 
(1932) Gr. ciwerea, Bechstein (Pl. Enl. 769 ; 
Gould’s B. #. pl. 270). 
Syn. Ardea grus, L. . 
Grus vulgaris, Pallas. 
Kulung, 1. ; Kunj, Persian. Inhabits Europe ; 
Asia; N. Africa. Common in India. 


Subgenus ANTHRO POIDES, Vigors. 


(1933) Anthr. virgo (Pl. Enl. 241; Edwards, 
pl. 134.) 


Syn. Ardea virgo, I. 
Grus numidica, Brisson, 


Karkarra, V1. ; also Kurrounch (Jerdon) ; Kur- 
Foncha, Can.; Shukdurruk, Kabul. (All imita- 
tive of cry.) Inhabits Asia and Africa. Rare in S. 
Europe. Common in 8. India. 


Tribe CULTRIROSTRES. 
Fam. ARDIEAD AE. 
Subfam. TANTALIN 1. 
Genus FALCINELLUS. Ray, Bechstein. 


(1984) F. igneus (Gould’s 2. 4. Vol. VI, pl. 
47). 


Syn. Tantalus falcinellus, 1. 
I’, igneus et viridis, Gmelin. 
* [bis sacra, Temminck. 


Kowari, H.; Kala Kustechora, B.; Buzak, 


Kabul. Black Curiew of sportsmen. Inhabits 
Old World generally; Australia. Common in 


India. 
Genus GERONTICUS, Wagler. 
(1935) G. papillosus (Pl. Col. 340). 
Syn. Ibis papillosa, Temminck. 
Buza or Kala Buza, H.; Karunkul, ©. India. 
King Curlew of sportsmen. Inhabits India ge- 
nerally (nec L. Bengal). 


Genus THRESKIORNIS, G. Rt. Gray. 
(1936) Thr. melanocephalus, (Jardine and Sel- 
by, Orn. Iil., pl. 120). 


Syn. Tantalus melanocephalus, L.,~—the young. 
Ibis Macei et I. leucon (apud G. RK. Gray), Tem- 
minck. 
1. bengala, Cuvier. 
I, religiosa apud Sykes. : 
Munda, H.; Safed Buza of some : Sada Kaste- 

chora (i. e. ‘ White Curlew’) of some, B.; 
Kula-gouk, Arvakan. White Ourlew of sportsmen. 
Inhabits India generally ; scarce in Arakan. 


Genus TANTALUS, L. 


(1987) 7. deucocephalus, Gmelin (Pennant’s 
Ind. ool. pl. 11). 


Srv gl. gangeticus, Shaw. 
’ indicus, Cuvier. 


Dokh, .; Jaunghal, in Hindustan (Jerdon) ; 
Kat &arunga, H., B.; Lamjang, and Lumduk, 
Sindh. Inhabits India generally ; Ceylon; As- 
sam ; Arakan. 

(1938) 7. lacteus, Temminek (P2. Col. 352). 

Sxn. T. ibis, var, and the young— | | 
‘T’. cinereus, Raffles, Lin. Tr. XIII, 327. 

Inhabits Malay countries. 

Genus PLATALEA, L. 

(1939) Pl. leucorodia, L. (Pl. Enl. 405). 

Chammach Luza (i. e, ‘Spoon Ibis’), H.; 
Chimta, B. Inhabits Europe and Asia. Common 
in India. 

Genus ANASTOMUS, Bonnaterre. 

(1940) 4. oscitans, (Pl. Eni. 932 ; Sonnerat, 
Foy. aux Indes, pl. 122). 


Syn. Ardea oscitans, Boddaert. 
A. ponticeriana et coromandelica, Gmelin. 
An, typus, ‘Temminck. 
A. albus et cinereus, Vieillot, 
Mycteria asiatica ( ? ), Latham. 

Gunga or Gunglu, H, (Jerdon) ; also Ghongal, 
Hl. ; Samuk-Lhol, B.; Lon?h Bhunga (Tickell) ; 
Kha-yoo-lsoot, Arakan. Inhabits India generally. 
Common. 


INCERT.A# SEDIS. - 
Genus DROMAS, Payk. 


(1941) D. ardeola, Payk. (Pl. Col. 362; Salt, 
‘Travels in Abyssinia,’ pl. 31). 
Syn. Krodia amphilensis, Stanley. 
Ammoptila charadroides P apud Jerdon, Catal. 
Inhabits Sea-coast of S. India and Ceylon ; 
also of IX. Africa. 


Subfam. CICONIN A. 

Genus MYCTERIA, L. 

(1942) AL. australis, Shaw (Gould’s B. 4, Vol. 
VI, pl. 51). 

Syn. Ardea oscitans, Latham. 
Ciconia leucoptera, Wagler. 

Bunarus, and Lohajung, U.; Ram Salik, B. 
Inhabits India generally, Malay countries, and 
Australia. 


Genus CICONIA, IL. 
(1945) C. alba, Belon (Pl. Eni. 866). 
Syn. Ardea ciconia, L. 
Lag-lag, or Ujli; also Haji Lag-lag, 1. (Jer- 
don); Dhek, Muttra. Inhabits Europe; Asia ; 
N. Africa; India generally ; very common in 
parts of Bengal, during the cold season. 
(1944) C. migra, L. (Pl. Hal. 399). 
Syn. Arden nigra, L. + 
A. chrysopelargus,. Lichtenstein. 
A. fusca, Brisson,—the young. 
White-bellied Jabiru, Latham. : 
Strmai, HH. (Jerdon). Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; 
N. Africa: common in N. India; very rare in 
L. Bengal. 
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(1945) C. leucocephata (Pl. Enl. 906). Syn. A, easpicts- Derparel rubiginosa (?), et botaurus 
: io ig wx : ‘. : : au u 9 ° 
_ Syn. Ardea beuvoce hala, Gmeliv. | A. variegata, Scopoli. 

€, umbellata, | agler. | A. monticola, LaPey. 


Manikjor, H., B.; Khyee-kheng-tawop, Arakan;| Nari, H. (Jerdon); Lal Kank, B.; Khyon- 
Sandang-lawe, Java. Inhabits India generally ; hyoing, Arakan ; Changa-ulu, Java. Inhabits 


Buwnese and Malay countries., Common. — Europe, Asia, Africa. 
Seas LEPTOPTILOS, Lesson. Subgenus HERODIAS, Boie. 
(1946) L. argala (Pl. Enl. 300). Koka, Cingh. ; Kantal, Jav.; Ooker, and Ku- 
oo anenarraladl mole, Kabul; Byoing Phyoo, Arakan. 
° : ¢ ? . 
A. dubia, Gmelin. (1952) HW. alba (Pl. Exl. 886; Goulds B. A. 
Ciconia mirabou, Teraminck. Vol. VL pl. 56) : 
C. nudifrons, Jerdon, Catal.,—young. | Sia ca ° 
Argala migratoria, Hodgson, Ind. Rev. 1838, p. Lyn. Ardea alba, L. 
563. A. Ae es 
; ae A nivea, Lesson. 
Hargila, B.; Dusta, H. (Jerdon); Chanzara A. Bude. Gay. 
Dhauk, H. (Hodgson) ; Garar, Muttra. ‘ Ad- A, fluvirostris et melanorhynchos, Wagler. 
jutant’ of Europeans. Inhabits N. Asia? Vie ‘ salle Pear aaa and Franklin. 
me —o . at . | , syrmatophorus, Gould, 
siting — during the rains, when common in| = Yallany Bagla, Turra Bagla, and Patoka 
L. Bengal. Bagla, WH. (Jerdon); Dhar Bagla, B.; Bacho 
(1947) L. javanica (Pt. Col. 312). Barado, Sindh. Inhabits 8. E. Europe ; Africa ; 
Syn, Ciconia javanica, Horsfield. , Asia and its islands; Australia. Common in 
C. ow ata, ‘lemmiuck. India. 
C: calva, Jerdon, Catal. ae ae ee : 4 a3 2 s 
C. nudifrons, and the young—C. cristata, McClel- | (1953) H. intermedia (Gould sB. A. Vol. VI. 
land, Ind. Rev. 1833, pl. 512. pl. 57). 


Argala immigratoria, Hodgson, ibid., p. 563. 


, © . . ° , . “ 9) 
Ardea dubia of Sumatra, apud Raffles. Syn, Ardea intermedia, Wagler, Isis, 1829. 


A. egrettoides, ‘l'emminck. 


Madanchur, B.; Chinjara, H. (Jerdon) ; Ton- . a oe. Wagler. 
7 : Sek | . putea, Buchanan Hamilton. 
fsup and Nghet-gyee, Arakan ; Bangou Sula, Bu- A. nigrirostris, Gray, 


rong Kambing, and Burong Gaja of Malays (Raf- H. plumifera, Gould. 
fies); Bangu, Java. Inhabits India and Malay | Inhabits as last. The most abundant species 
countries ; never frequenting towns, like L. argala. | of Egret in the Malay countries. Common also 


bfam ARDEIN in India. 
ae eee (1954) UL. garcetta (PL. Ent. 903) 


Genus ARDEA, L. Bog, or Bogla, H.; se Syn. Ardea garzetta, L. 


do, Sindh ; Nga-heet aud Nghet-nga-nwa, Arakan. A. xanthodactyla et A. nivea, Gmelin. 
A, orientalis, Gray. 


A. melanopus, Wagler, sale 
A. aisiipes: Teimuinek. \ Variety. 
HL. immaculata (P), Gould. | 
Kirchia (or Kilchia) Bagla, H. (Jerdon). In- 
habits as last. Very common in India. Aus- 
biti tant cimenoueae’ 
inhabits Bengal (in cold season); Nepal: also; j,oeey 7 | ” 
Africa. Several. specimens of this immense a ra a 6 ug” 77 Beals IEY eno 
heron have been procured in the vicinity of Cal- gypt, Zool. t. 1, pl. 8, 1. 1). 


cutta, but all hitherto in the plumage of the men eee Savigny. ° 
first year. | ucida, Raffinesque. 


. eequivoctialis, Montagu. 
ks - deleusis, Stephens. 
(1949) 4. sumatrana, Raffles Gould's B. A. Te ae eden 
Vol. VI, pl. 54,—the second plumage. 


(1948) 4. goliath, Ruppell (Atlas pl. —_, the 
adult). 
Syn. A. typhon (2), Temminck (PI. Col. 475) ? 


A. nobilis, Blyth, Ann, Mag. N. H. XIII, 175,— 
young bird. 





dddddadaags 


bicolor and A. ruficapilla, Vieillot. 
russata, Temminck. 
SiN. A. fuses, Blyth, Ann. Mag. N. H. XIII, 176. poe Lang 
. rectirostris, Gould. Veranii, Rowx. 
San Barado, Sindh. Inhabits Sindh ; Sikim rte A nas 
(turai ?); Assam ; Arakan ; Sumatra; Australia. his, ait 
(1950) 4. cinerea, L. (Pl. Enl. 755, 787). Durrea and Surkhia Bogla, H.; Gai Bagla, 
Syn. A. major, L, ; B.; Sudu Koka, Cingh.; Kantal Chilih, Jav. 
A. brah (P), Jacquemont, Atlas, pl. | Inhabits as last, associating much with cattle. 
Kabud, H. (Jerdon). Sada Kank, and Anjun, Nec Australia ? 
B.; Saa, Sindh; Changa Awu, Jav. Inhabits (1956) H. asha. —— 
Europe ; Asia; Africa. Common in India. Syn. caer asha, Sykes. ie 
| erodi ?), Gould (B, A. Vol. VI, pl 
(1951) 4. purpurea, L.. (Pl. Ent. 783). 59). Sian | \ i : 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA; MACRODACTYLI. 

Kala Bugla, H. (Jerdon). Inhabits Peninsu-| Kala and Nol Bog/a, B. ; Zototan or Tom- 
la of India; Sindh. Nec (?) L. Bengal. Aus- | domman. Jav. Inhabits India generally : not 
tralia ? common, nor rare in L. em Ceylon ; Tip- 

° { ’ * , $ ; len 9 al y ni 3 

(1957) H. jugularis (Gould's B. A. Vol. VI, ee ge coe 


pl. 60). i . | ae 
Syag, Arden jugularis, Forster. (1964) A. cinnamomen (Hardw. Tit. Ind. Zool). 
A. crerulen, var., Juatham. Syn. Ardea cinnamomea, Gmelin. 
A. matook, Vieillot. T. ; : 
Demigretta concolor, Blyth. d. A..S. XV, 372. Lal Bogla, W.; Nat, kor awaka, Cingh. 3 
H. Greyi—Gray (Gould’s B, A Vol. VI, pl. Ayam- Ayaman, Jav. Inhabits India and Malay 
61),—permanent white variety. ‘countries. Common. | 
TInhabits Arakan } Nicobar Islands ; N. Zea- (1965) A. sinensis (young figured as No. 
land ; Africa (Senegal) ? 1651, Hardw. Jl. Ind. Zool.,—not good). 
nye my Syn. Ardea sinensis, Gmelin. 
Subgenus BUTORIDES, Blyth. A. lepida et A. nebulosa, Horsfield. 


(1958) B. javanica. | Bamhangan, Jav. Inhabits India generally ; 
Ceylon ; Arakan ; Jav; China. Generally ob- 
| served on high reeds. 

(1966) A. minnta (Pl. Enl. 323). 


Syn. Ardea minuta, LL, 
A. danubialis et soloniensis, Gmelin. 


Inhabits Europe, Africa, C. Asia ; Nepal. 
Tribe MACRODACTYLI. 
Fam. RALLID®. 

Genus PORPITYRIO, Brisson. 

(1967) P. poliocephayws, Latham. Kaim, or 
Kayem, Beng.: Keuna, H.; Kogh, Sindh. In- 
habits India generally; Arakan ; Tenassermn. 
Replaced in the Malayan peninsula and archipe- 
Jago by P. swaragdinus, Temminck, v. indicus, 
Horsfield ; Tedone of the Malays; Pellung, Jav. 


Genus GALLICREX, Blyth. 
(1968) G. erstacus. 


Syn. Gallinuls cristata, Latham. 
G. pluobea, Vieillot. 
en (male), and G. gularis (female), Hors- 
Cia. 
Rallus rufeseens apud Jerdon, Madr, Journ, XII, 
206 (female). 
Fulica cinerea, Gmelin, 
Kora, or Kongra, Beng. ; Bontod, and Bureng, 
Jay. Inhabits India generally, and Malay coun- 


tries. Common in Bengal. 
Genus PORZANA, Vieillot. 


(1969) P. phoenicura (Pl. Enl. 896; Hors- 
ficld, Zool. Res. in Java, pl. ). 


Syn, Rallus pheenicurus, Pennant. 

Gallinula javanica, Horsfeld. 

G. erythrina, Bechstein. 

Fulica chinensis, Boddaert. 
Daouk, or Dehuk, Beng. ; Dawuk, H. (Jerdon) ; 
Korawaka, Cingh.; Kurat, Sindh ; Kaloo-gwet, 
Arakan ; Roa-Roa, Malay ; Sri-boméa, Jav. In- 
habits S. E. Asia and its archipelago. Extreme- 
ly common. hae: " | 


(1970) P. akool. 


Syn. Gallinula akool, Sykes (nec J rion). 
, od ; 2 . 


G. maodesta, Swainson 24 Cent., pe 


Inhabits India generally. Rare in L. ‘Bengal. 


Syn. Ardea javanica, Horsfield. 
Kancha Bagla, H. ; Kuno Bag, B. ; Puchong, 
Malay; Upi upian, Jav. Inhabits India and 

Malay countries. Comion. 


Subgenus ARDEOLA, Boie. 


(1959) A. lencoptera (Hardw. Til. Ind. Zool). 


Syn. A. leucoptera, Boddnert, 
A. Grayi, Sykes—breeding dress, 
A. malaccensis, Gimelin—non-breeding dress. 


Undki Rogli. VM. (Jerdon); Kuro Boy, B.; 
Kana koka, Cingh. Tohabits India generally ; 
Burmese countrics; Malayan peninsula. Iix- 
ceedingly common. 


Subgenus NYCTICORAX, Brisson, Stephens. 
(1960) N. griseus (Pl. Enl. 758). 


Syw. Arden nycticorax et grisea, LL. 
N, europans, Stephens. 


Wok (from voice), and Batchka, Beng., U.; 
Gadri, Sindh ; Leng-wet, Arakan ; Greco, Jav. 
Inhabits Europe ; Asia; Africa. Common m 
India. 

Subgenus TIGRISOMA, Swainson. 


(1961) 2. melanolopha. 
Syn. Ardea melanolopha, Raffles, Lin. Tr. XII, 316. 
Inhabits Ceylon; Arakan ; Malayan peninsula ; 
Sumatra. : 
Subgenus BOTAURUS, Brisson, Stephens. 


(1962) B. stellaris (Pl. Enl. 789). 
Syn. Ardea stellaris, L. 
Nir goung, H. Inhabits Europe; Asia; Af- 
rica. Common in Bengal. 


Subgenus ARDETTA, G. R. Gray. 


(1963) 4. lavicollis (Jerdon's 1U. Ind. Orn. 
pl. 16; Gould’s B. 4. Vol. VI, pl. 65,—not 


good, if the Australian be truly identical with 
the Indian species. | 


Syn. Ardea flavicollis, Latham. 
A. nigra, Vieillot. Go, © 
A. picta, Raffles,—the young figured in Hard- 
wicke’s Ill, Ind, Zool. 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: NATATORES. 


(1971) P. marnetta (Pl. Enl. 751). 
Sy~. Rallus porzana, L. a 
R. marvetta, Brisson. ; 
Khairi, Beng. (generic) ; Teerteeruk, Kabul. 
shabits Europe, Asia, and Africa. Common in 
ndig. & aie ot? 
(1972) P. pygmea (I. and S., Zl. Orn., pl. 15). 
Syn. Crex pygmea, Naumann 
Gallinula Bailloniy, Vieillot. | 
Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. Very, 
ymmon in India. | 
(1973) P. quadristrigate. 
Syn. Rallus ‘daeliraek tang Horsfiald. 
u 


tallinula superciliosa, ‘lemminck. 
G. leucosoma, Swainson, 24 Cent, p. dks. 


Inhabits Malay countries. 


(1974) P. fusca (PL. Enl. 773 ; Pl. Gol. 387). | 


Syn. Rallus fusous, L. 
Gallinula rubiginosa, Tem. 


Inhabits 8. KE. Asia and its islands. Common 
n India. | | 

(1975) P. fasciata (Pl. Col. 417), J. A. 8S. XI, 
197. : . 


Syn. Rallus fasciatus, Rafiles. 
Gallinula euryzona, ‘Tem. 
Rallus ruficeps, Cuy. 


Sintar, Malay (generic). Inhabits Malayan 
peninsula and archipelago. 
(1976) P. ceylonica (Brown's 7/1., pl. 37.) 
Syn. Rallus ceylonieus, Gmelin. 
Inhabits Peninsular India ; Cey!on. 


Genus ORTYGOMETRA, Ray. 
(1977) O. crew (Pl. Enl. 750). 


Syw. Gallinula crex, L. 
Crex pratensis, Bechstein. 


Inhabits Europe and W. Asia: common in: 


Afghanistan. 
(1978) R. striatus, 1. 
Syn. R. gulans, Horsfield. 
dyam-aym, Sum. ; Tokussan, Jav. Inhabits 5. 
I. Asia and its islands. Common in India. 
(1979) R. indicus, Blyth, J. A. 5. XVII, p. 
Syn. R. aquaticus of Tudia, auctorum, 
Inhabits India generally. Common. 
Genus. GALLINULA, Brisson. 
(1980) G. chloropus (Pl. Ent. 877). 


Syy. Fulica chloropus et Fi fuses. L. 
G. parvifrons, Blyth... 27 
G, akool apud Jerdon, Catal. | 
be: he Ore : 
Pan Paira, Dahuk Paira, B.; Kushkul, Ca- 
bul. Inhabits .Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. 
Common in India. .., — | 


Genus FULICA, L. 
(1981) FP. atra, L. (Pl. Enl. 197). 


Syn. F.aterrima,b. 
F. ethiops et F. leucorya, Sparrman. — 
F, pullata et atrata, Pallas. 


— Dasri, or Dasarni. H.; Kashhul, Cabul ; 4v:, 
Sindh. Inhabits Europe, Asia, and N. Africa. 
Common in India. 


Order VIL: > NATATORES. 
Tribe LON GIPENNES. 
| Fam. LARIDA. 
7 . Subfim. LARINAL | 
Genus CATARRACTA, Brunnich. 


(1982) ©. cephus, Brunnich. (Gould’s B. F. 
pl. 442). : 





| 
{ 
\ 


| Syn. Lestris parasiticus, Swainson. 
| L. crepidatus, Temminck. 
| Ly, Butfonii, Boie. 


| _Inhabits’ Northern seas. 


| a yITS Tae 
: _ Genus LARUS, I, Gang Chil (t. e. * Ganges 
Kite, B.): Badkhor, Cabul. 

| (19838) L. fuseus, L. (Gould, 2. E., pl. 431). 
Syn. L, flavipes, Meyer. | 

| L. argentatus apud Montagu. 

— Inhabits Atlantic; Mediterranean ; Red Sea ; 
‘Indian Ocean; C. G. Hope; N. Zealand. Ca- 
bul (Burnes). | 

, (1984) L. icthyaetus, Pallas (Ruppell, édas, 
pl 1%). | 

| Syn. Ty, kroikocephalus, Jameson, J. A. 8S. VIII, ote. 
: lethyvactus Pallasi, Kaup. 

| Inhabits Asia ; Indian Ocean; common mm - 
Bay of Bengal. 

j (1985) L. ridibundus, (a. (Pd. End. 969, 970 ; 
‘Gould, B. 1. pl. $25). | 
) Syn. L. cinerarius et 1. erythropus, Ginelin. 
! J,. atricilla et L. neevia, Pallas. 

; ],. cnnescens, Bechstein. 

1, capistratua, ‘femminck. 

Sterna obscura, Lathan. 


; Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; N. Afviea: much less 
-eommon in L. Bengal than L. fuseus. 


{ 


(E986) FL. brunnicephalus, Jerdon, Madr. 
Journ. XA, 220. | | 
syn, L, ridihucalus, var., Sundevall, 
Soo Hee ee ting 

Inhabits India generaly. Common. 

Subfamily. STERN IN At. 

Gdug Chil, B 5 Pikari, H. 

Div.,]. Skimmers. 
1 cba 

Genus RILYN@HOPS, L. 


(1987) Rh. albicollis, Swainson (Gray's 171. 
| Gen. Birds, pl. 189). Inhabita India generally. 


| Div. 2. Marsh Terhs. 
1 Genus SYLOCHELIDON, Brehyp. 
> (1988) S. caspius (Savigny, Ois. d’ Aigypt, pl. 
9, f. 1; Gould’s B. A. Vol. VI, pl. 22). 
Syw, Sterna caspla, Latham. i 


S frenuus, Gould. 
Thalassites, Catal, No- 405, Jerdon. 


ee eee er 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: PROCELLARID.. 


Inhabiis India generally (nec 1. Bengal), and 
the warmer regions of the Old World ; Australia ; 
rare in N. W. Jurope. 


Genus GELOCHELIDON, Brehm. 


(1989) G@. angliens, ( Wilson’s dm. Orn. pl. 72, 
f, 6). 


Syn. Sterna anglican, Montagu. | 
St. aranea, Wilson (npud Amduhon, Selby, ana de 
yee 


Kay). es 
St. risoria et St. meridionalis, Brehm. 
st nilotica, Gmeltn, | 
St. affinis, Horsfield (nee Ruppell). 
Inhabits warmer’regions of the Old World, 


extending also to America. Common in Judit. 
(Genus HYDROCHELIDON, Bole. 
(1990) HE. indica. | 


Viralva indica, Stephens. 
Storna hybrida, Pallas. 
_ St. leucoparcia, Nattercr, 
St. grisea, Horsfield, 
St cantinca (P) apnd Raflles. | 
St. similis, Gray (Hardw, Ill. Ind. Zool ) 

Samar Saut ?, Sum.; Puter-lahnt, Jav. |n- 
habits Europe; Asia; Africa; Malay countries : 
rare in N. W. Europe: very common in India. 
N. B. IL. fluviatilis, (Gould's B. A. Vol. VIN, pl. 
31,) of Australia, would seem to differ only 30 
having the entire throat white when m summer 
dress. ' : 

(1991) ZT. nigra (Pe. Enl, 333). 

Syn. Sterna nigra, naovia, et L. Jari- 
formis (?), L 
St. fissipes, Pallas, | 
St. lencoptera, ‘'emminck. 

Inhabits S. Europe; Africa; W. Asia, 
in N, and ©, Europe. 

Genus THALASSEUS, Boie. 

(1992) Th. Dengalensis Gould's B.A. Vol. 
VII, pl. 25). | 

Syn, Sterna, bengalensis. Lesson, 
St. media (?), Horsfeld. 
Th. Torressi, Gould 
Sterna, Jerdon’s Catal, No. 402. 


SYN. 


apud G. R. Gray, 


Rare 


Loyang kacher (?), Sava. "Phabits) Indian 


and Malayan seas ; N. Australia’: 
Genus STERNA. L. 
Subgenus SEENA, Blyth. 
(1993) Scena aurantia (Ugedw. Il. Ind. Zool. 


Syn. Sterna seena, Sykes.” +. ga. 
St, aurantia, et St. brevirosens, Gray. 


inhabits Ii ia. generally. Common along the 
riVers. : a . 
of Subgenus STERNA. 

(1994) St. paradisen, Brunnich (@Vieillot, Gal. 

des Ois., pl. 290). _ 
Syn, St. Dougalli, Montagu. we 

Inhabits Europe; Asia; Africa; 
coasts of India. | 

(1995) St. hirundo, V.. (Pl. Enl. 987). 









* 
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Syn. St. fluviatilis, Naumanu. 
Inhabits Europe; Asia; Africa ; 
Ceylon. ee wee 
(1996) S¢. javanica, Horsfield (Hardw. Til Ind. 
ool. | _ A 


Syx, St. melanogaster, Temminck. 
‘ St. acuticauda, Gray, 


-Nilgiris ; 


C 


Inhabits India and Malay countries. Com- 
mon along the rivers. — 7 


Subgenus STERNULA, Bowe. | 

(1997) St. minuta (Pl. Bul, 996, Wilson's 
Ain. Orn, pl. 60, f. 2). | : 

Syn, Sterna minuta, [L.. _ 4 
| St. sumatrana (?), Raffles. 
St. sinensis (2), Gmelin,—yonng, 

| Toyang, Jav.  Inhabits Northern hemisphere : 
represented in S. America and in Australia by 
closely allied species. Common on W. coast of 
~Tndia. 


ee re re ee 





Div. 4. Oceanic Terns. 


(reonus ON YCHOPRION, Wagler. 
(1998) On. melananchen (Gould's B. 4. Vol. 
VII, pl. 28). 
“yx, Sterna melanauchen, Temminek. 
St. minuta, Llorsfield (apud G. R. Gray). 
Inhabits Indian Ocean; Malayan seas: N. 
Australia. Breeds numerously on Nicobar Is- 


' lands. 


| (1999) On. anasthetus (Sonnerat, Foy. a lu 
| Nour. Guide, pl. 84). 
| 
| . Sterna anasthactus, Scopoli. 
S1, panayana, Latham (nee apnud Gould PB, A. 
! — Vol. VAT, pl 83). 

St. infuseata, Lichtenstein (from EB. Ludies). 

St. antarctica, Mus de Paris, Lesson (Calcutta). 
~ Inhabits Indian Ocean, Bay of Bengal: Ma- 
‘layan Seas. : 


SYN, 


Genus ANOUS, Leach. 


(2000) A. stolidus (Gould's B. A. Vol. VII, 
pl. 34). 
Syn, Sterna stolida, L, 
: A. niger, Stephens. 
! Gaira fusea, Brisson. 

St. philippina (?), Latham. 
—— Chamar, Malay (generic). This is of very 
general distribution, over the temperate and 
‘warmer parts of the gcean. Common in the 
| Indian seas. | | 
| (2001) 4. dennirostris (Gould’s B. A. \ ol. 
VII, pl. 36). : 
| Syn. Sterna tenuirostris, Temminck. — 
| A. leucocapillus, Gould, ee 
|  Inhabits coasts. of Africa'yndian Ocean ; 
| Australian seas. fe Os 


NY 





Fam: © PROCELLARID£. 
Genus DIOMEDEA, L. 


| (2002) D. erulans, L. (Gould's B. 4, Vol. 
“VII, pl. 38). 


a 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: 


Syx, Plautus albatrus, Klein, | 
Inhabits S. Qcean. - Oe 
(2003) D. melanophrys, Temminck (Gould's 
7 Vol. VII, pl. 43). Inhabits 8. Ocean. | 
(2004) 2D. chlororhynchos, Latham (Gould's | 
_&. Vol. VII, pl. 42). 7 
Syx. D, chrysostoma, Forster. - 
[nhabits S. Ocean. | | 
2005) D. fuliginosa, Gmelin (Gould, 2. A. 
ol. VI, pl. 44). | = | 
Syn. D. palpebrata,: Forster. 


}). antaretica, Banks. 
1D, fusea, Audubon. 


Inhabits Southern Ocean. 
Genus PROCELLARIA, I. 
(2006) Pr. gigantea, Gmelin (Gould's B. 4. | 
Sol. VIN, pl. 45). 
(2007) Pr. glacialoides, A. Smith (Gould’s | 
Bf, Vol. VI, pl. 48). | 
Syn, Pr. tenuirostris, Audubon. ) 
Inhabits 8. Ocean. : 
| . | | 
(2008) Pr. Coohii, G. R. Gray (Gould’s 2B. .f. | 
Vol. VIT, pl. 52). | 


Pr. velox, Solander, MS. 
Pr. leucoptera, Gould. 


Inhabits Southern Ocean. 

(2009) Pr. turtur, Solander (Gould's 2B. 
Vol. VU, pl. 54). Inhabits 8. Ocean. 

Genus PRION, Lacepede. | 

(2010) Pr. vitiatus (Gould’s B. -4. Vol. Vil, 
pl. 55). | 


| 
Syn. Procellaria vittata, Forster. 
Pr. Forsteri, Latham. 


Inhabits Southern Ocean. 


SYN, 


| 
: 
| 


(2011) P. urinatror, (Gould’s B. A. Vol. Vil, 
pl. 60). 
Syn. Procellaria urinatrix, Latham. 
Pr. tridactyla, Forster. 
Puffnaria Garnotti, Lesson. 
Inhabits S. Ocean: Bay of Bengal (apud Sun- 
devall). | | | 
Genus PUFFINUS, Brisson. 


— (2012) P. major, Faber (Pl. Hal. 962 ; A. 
Smith, & Afr. Zool., Aves, pl. 56). 


‘Syy. Procellaria puffinus, L. * 
‘Pr. grises, ‘melin. 
P. fuligitiosus, Strickland. 


P. cinereus, A. Smith. aa 
Inhabits: Atlantic ; Mediterranean ; 5. Ocean. 
Genus THALASSIDROMA, Vigors. _ 
(2013) Zh. oceanica, Kuhi (Gould’s ‘B. 


| 

: , ! 
Inhabits Southern Occan, | . 
i Seas, &e. 


~™ 


| 
| 
Genus PELICANOIDES, Lacepede. | 
| 


TOTIPALMATI. 


Syx. Th. Wilsonii, Bonaparte. 
Procellaria pelagica, apud Wilson. 


inhabits N. and 8. Oceans. 
Tribe TOTIPALMATI. 
Fam. PELI CAN IDA. 
Genus PHAETON, I. | 
(2014) Pah. etherens, L. (the young ; Gould’s’ 


-B. 4. Nol. Vi, pl. 73) 


Syn. Ph. phoonicurus, Gmelin (the adult). 
Inhabits Bay ot Bengal; Indian Ocean ; 5. 


| Seas, Xe. 


(2015) Ph. candidus (Pl. Bnd. 369 ; Edwards, 


| pl. 149, f. 2). | 


Syy. Lepturus candidus, Brisson. 
Ph. melanorhynchos, Gmelin (the young). 


Inhabits Bay of Bengal; Indian Ocean ; 8. 


Genus SULA, Brisson. 
(2016) &. fiber (Gould’s B. 4. Vol. VII, pl. 
8). 
Syn. Pelicanus fiber et P. sula, J.. 
S. australis, Stephens. 
S. braziliensis, Sptx. 


Iuhabits '[ropical Seas. Common in Bay of 


Bengal. | 


(2017) 8. piscator (Gould’s B. A. Vol. VIL, | 


pl. 79). 


Syyx. Pelicanus piscator, L. 

S. candida, Stephens. 

S. erythrorhyncha, Brandt. 
S. a ibripes Gould. 


Inhabits Tropical Seas. Common in Bay of 


| Bengal, &c. 


Genus PELICANUS, EL. 

(2018) P. onocrotalus, L. (dwards, pl. 93). 

Syn. P. roseus, Eversmann, 

Onocrotalus phoenix, ast G.R. Gray. 

Inhabits 8. Europe; W. Asia; Africa. 4. 
stuffed head and neck, copious pendent crest 5 
in. long, and with the rest of the feathers very 
unlike those of either Indian Pelican. 

(2019) P. favanicus, Horsfield (Stephens, in 
Shaw’s Zoology, XIII, 109, pl. 12). 

Syn. P. onocrotalus of India, auctorum (also 
of Pallas?). 
-P, crispus (?), Bruch. 

Hawasil, and Gaganbher, iL; Gara Polo, 
Beng. (generic) ; Lampipi, Malay ; Bukhul, Java. 
Inhabits S. E. Asia and its islands. Common 
in India. | 

(2020) P. philippensis, Gmelin (Pf. Enl. 965). 
” ” & yn. P. roseus et P. manillensis, Gmelin. 

Won-bo, Arakan; Walang. kadda, Sav. In- 


Pi 


A. |habits S. E. Asia and its islands. More com- 


mon in L. Bengal than the preceding species. 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN 
Genus GRACULUS, L. 
(2021) Gr. carbo, L. (Pi. Lnl. 927) 
Syn. Carbo cormoranus, Mcyer. 
©. albiventris, Tickell, J. A.S. XI, 463,— 
the young. : 
Gho-ghur, W.; Khambo, Sindh. Inhabits 
Northern hemisphere. Not common in most 
parts of India and never in L. Bengal. Most nu- 
merous towards the Ilinmalaya. 


(2022) Gr. sinensis (4élas to Macartney’s 
Iimbassv to China, pl. ). 
Syn. Pelicanus sinensis, Shaw. 
Phalacrocorax fuscicollis, Stephens. 
Ph. leucotis, Blyth. 
Carho leycogaster, Meycr. 
CO, nudigula, Brandt. 
{nhabits Asia, chiefly to the eastward. In In- 
dia, eommonest towards the H tmalaya, rare in 
the peninsula, and never seen in 1. Bengal. 


(2023) Gr. Linnei, GR. Gray (Pl. Col. 322). 
Syn. Pelicanus graculus, L., apud G. R. Gray 
(nec apud ‘Temminck). 


P. leucogaster, Vieillot. 
Carbo cristatus, Temminck. 


Inhabits Europe ; Africa to C. G. Hope. 


(2024) Gr. pygmeus (Hardw. fll, Lid. Zool). 


Syn. Pelicanus pygmbeus, Pallas. 
Carbo javanicus, Iovrsfield. 
C. melanognathus, Brandt. 
Phalacrocorax niger, Vicillot. 
Halieus africanus apud Sundevall. 


—JSograbla, Pan-koul, U.; Pan-Kowa (i. e- 
‘ Water Crow’), Pan-Kowri, and Pan-kouti, B. ; 
Kaben, Sindh ; Long-gyee, Avakan ; Pechuch, Jav- 
Inhabits Asia and its archipelago. Extremely 
common throughout. India. 


Genus PLOTUS, L. 
(2025) Pl. melanogaster, Gmelin. 
“yn. Pl. Vaillanti of India, auctorum. 


Banwa, and Pan Dubbi, He; Goyar, B. ; Teng- 
gye, Avakan ; Dandang Ayer, Sum. Inhabits 
S. FB. Asia and its vs Common through- 
out India. 


Tribe LAMELLIROSTRES. 
Fam. ANATIDA. 
Hans (root of nsér, &c.), H. 
Subfam. :-PHGINICOPTERIN. 
Genus us PHCENICORPERUS, 1 L. 







aus, temminck, * 


B. “Warmer regions of the ald conti- 
nent, ” Comiifon in’ parts of India. 
smaller Tridian Flamingo. | 


2Q4 





alt is the 


AND SOUTHERN ASIA: LAMELLIROSTRES. 


Subfam. ANSERINA. 
Div. 1. enne: - 
~ Genus CYGNUS, L. | 
(2027) C- olor (Pl. Enl. 913). 


SYN. cae olor, L. 
C. sibilus, Pallas. 
C: mansuetus, Ray. 
C. gibbus, Bechstein. 


Inhabits N. Asia and of E. Europe, chiefly. 


(2028) OC. atrata (Gould’ s B.A. Vol. VII, 
| pl. 6). | 
: Syn. Anas atrata, Latham. 


A. plutonia, Shaw. 
Anas nove hollandigw, Bonnaterre. 


Inhabits Austraha. _ 
Div. 2. Ordinary Geese. 
Raj Hans, H. 
Genus ANSER, Brisson. 
(2029) 4. eygnoides, (Pl. Enl. 347). 
Syn. Anas cygnoides, I. 


Inhabits China, where 
known in the wild state. 


domesticated. Un- 
The domestic Geese 


of India are a hybrid race between this and the 


next. species. 
(2030) .4. cinereus, Meyer (Gould's B. £. pl., 
3.47,—verv bad ; Yarrell’s Br. Birds, II, 53). 
Syn. Anas anser, L. 
Anser ferus, Gesner. 
A. vulgaris, Pallas. 
A. palustris, Fleming. 
Inhabits Northern hemisphere. Common in 
India ; somewhat rarc in W. Europe. 
(2031) 4. brachyrhynchus, Baillion (Yarrell’s 
Br. Birds, UT, 64). 
Syn. A. pheenicopus, Bartlett. 


A. brevirostris, Thienem. 
A. rufescens (?), Brehm. 


Inhabits N. hemisphere. Punjab. 
Subgenus BERNICLA, Stephens. 
(2032; B. indica (Gould’s Century, pl. 80. 


Syn Anas indica, Gmelin. 
Anser undulatus, Brandt. 
Inhabits India generally, common in’ the cold 
season. 


Div. 3. Perching Geese. 


Genus DENDROCYGNA, Swainson. 
H.; Saral, B. 

(2033) D. major, Jerdon (700. Ind. Orn., ‘pil. 
23). Inhabits India gene’ n ys Not rare in L. 
| Bengal. | 


(2034) D. ipeuatai (Horsfield, Zool. Res. 


Sille 





Heron 0056", H. + Kaan . Runti, Java, pl. - 


Syn. Anas arcuata, Cuvier. 
A. javanica, Horsfield. 
Mareca awsuree, Sykes. 


~ 


BIRDS OF BASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: LAMELLIROSTRES. 


Butunth, Sindh ; Tseet-tsa-lee, Arakan ; Bilidi, 
Sum.; Melivis, Jav. its 
countries. Extremely edminton. N. 2. 
Australian species referred to this\by Mr. Gould 
(B. A. Vol. VIL, pl. 14), is obviously: distinct 


ind new. 


Genus SARCIDIORNIS, Hyton, | 


(2035) S. melanotus (Pl. Enl. 937; Pennant’s 
Ind. Zool., pl. 11). | 
Syn. Anser melanotus, Pennant. 
Nukla, H.; Tau-bai, Arakan. Inhabits India 
and Burmah. Not.common in L. Bengal. 
(2036) & (?) leucoplerus, Blyth, J. ALS. 


XVIIL Inhabits Burmah ; Tenasserim provinces. | 


Genus NETTAPUS, Brandt. 


(2037) N. coromandelianus (Pl. Enl. 949, 
950; Hardw. 21. Ind. Zool). 
Syn. Anas coromandeliana, Gmelin. 
Bernicla girra, Gray. 
Dendrocygna aflinis, Jerdon—winter 
dress. 
Girja and Girri, H.; Ghangerel, B. ; Aaragat, 
Arakan. Inhdbits India and Malay countries. 
Extremely common. 


Div. 4. Shieldrakes. 
Genus CASARCA, Bonap. 
(2088) C. rutila (Gould’s B. I. pl. 358). 
Syn. Anas rutila, Pallas, 


A. casarca, L. 
A. rubra, Gmelin. 


Surkhab and Chukwa, male, Chukwi, female, 
II. Inhabits Asia generally ; N. Africa: rare in 
Europe : common in India. 

Genus TADORNA, Leach. 

(2089) 1. culpanser, Fleming (Pl. Enl. 53 ; 
(iould’s B. E. pl. 357). 


Syn. Anas tadorna, L. 
A. cornuta, Gmelin. 
'T. familiaris, Boje. 
T. Bellonii, Stephens. 

Mekez (male), Alikaz (female), Cabul; Shah 
Murghabi, Ali-jur qua, and Niraji, Sindh. In- 
habits Europe; Asia; N. Africa. Not common 
in L. Bengal; more so on the Indus. 


Subfam. ANATINA. 
Hans, H.; Bigri, B. 
Genus ANAS, L.: ; 

Subgenus SPATULA, Boie. 
(2040) Sp: ctypeats (Pl. Ends 971, 972). 
Syn. Anas clypeata, L. + eee 

A. rabens, Gmelin. are 


A. mezicana, Latham. 
A. platalea, Vieallot. 








Tvidari, H.: Alipat, and Kachuk Mal, Sindh. 


Tnhabits India and Malay | Inhabits Europe; Asia; Africa; N. America. 
The | Common in India. | 


Subgenus ANAS. | 
(2041) 4. boschas, L (PL Enl. 776, 777). 
Syn. A. fera, Brisson. 
A. domestica et, A. adunca, I. 
A. curvirostra, Pallas, 
A. purpureo-viridis, Schinz, 

; A. reweri, Audubon. 

Subz-qgurdan (‘ green-neck’), Persian ; Niroj’, 
Sindh. Inhabits N. Hemisphere : in India, con- 
fined to the Upper Provinces ; never L. Bengal, 
uor 8. India. 

(2042) 4. pecilorhyncha, Pennant (/nd. Zool. 
pl. 138; Hardw. Jd. dnd. Zool). Inhabits India 
generally (not migratory) ; Burmah ; not very 
common in L.«Bengal. 


(2043) A. (?) caryophy/lacea, Latham (Jer- 


Varieties. 


idon’s Ll. dnd. Orn., pl. 84; G. R. Gray, Le. 


Gen. Birds, pi. 
roneously). 
Syn. A. erythrocephala, Bonnaterre. 
Inhabits India generally ; Burmah. Not com- 
mon in L. Bengal. 
Subgenus DAFILA, Leach. 
(2044) D. acuta (Pl Enl. 954; Gould's b. 
Kh. pl. 865). | | 
Syn. Anas acuta, Tu. 
A. caudacuta, Rav. 
A. longicauda, Brisson. 
A. tsitzihoa, Vieillot. 
Kokarali, Sindh ; Sink-dum, (i.e. ‘ Pin-tail’), 
Cabul. Inhabits N. Hemisphere. Extremely 
common throughout India. 


Subgenus CHAULELASMUS, G. R. Gray. 
(2045) Ch, streperus Pl. Eni. 958). 


_ Syw. Anas strepera, L. 
A. platyrhynchus, Ray. 
A. kekuscha, Gmelin. 
Chauliodus capensis, Swainson. 


Sya-dum, Cabul. Inhabits N. Hemisphere ; 
S. Africa. Rather common in India. 
Subgenus MARECA, Stephens. 
@46) M. penelope (Pl. Eni. 825: Gould’s 
age. 566). ce 


,—bill and feet coloured er- 





‘Anas penelope, L. 
TS, fistularis, Brisson. | 
ChetfmmgNepal. Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; N. 
Africa. Moderately common in India. 
Subgenus QUERQUERDULA, Stephens. 
(2047) Qu. (2) glocitans. _ , 
Syav. Anas glocitans, Pallas (nec Gmelin). 
A, picta, Steller. ~~ | 
,A. forquata, Mess., 
* A. formosa, Georgi. 
A. baikal, Bonnaterre. | 
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BIRDS OF EASTERN AND. SOUTHERN ASIA: PODICIPID Mh. 


Inhabits N. E. Asia. Extremely rare in. L.| | Syy. M. wiergauser,-L.: 0s. 
ee. |? ee 1 M. roc ake Gou 1d, P. Z§ fare : 
lL Enl. 947 aa aie orievtalis, Gou n, 5, p. 2. 
Cele Qu. jean . : ‘ _ | Khornk, Cabul.. Inhabits N, ., Hemisphere. 
mae aenee CEC Nnri Very rare in: India, except towards the Himalava. 
Tulsia Bigri, B. ; Juruku, or Chur a Ms, Pour a . 
Inhabits Europe ; Agia: ; N. Africa. Common i In | Fam. pOpiCin DS , 
India. Genus PODICEPS, L, 5 


(2049) Qu. circia \Pl. En. 946). 
Syn. Anas querquerdula ¢ et A. circia, L. 
Inhabits Europe ; Asia ; N. Africa. Ixtremely 
common in India. 


Subfam. FULIGU LIN“. 
Ghotye, Kabul. 


(2056) P. cristatus (Pi. Eni. 400, 941, 944). 


| 

: 

| Syn. Colynibus cristatus, L.. saudi 

: C. cornutus, Brisson. 
C. urinator, Seopoli. 

| 


Inhabits Old and New continents ; Australia ? 
(2057) P. philippensis, Gm. (Pl. Eni. 995, 





ak | | 945). 

Genus FULIGULA, Stephens. : Syy. Colymbus minor, et C. hebridicus. Gmelin. 

Subgenus BRANTA, oie. | C. fluviatilis, Brisson. 
(2050) Br. rufina (Pl. Eal. JIB). : - Durbari, B. ; Puudub, Bhagulpore. Tnhabits 
Syn. Anag rufina, Pallas. | Old continent. Very common in India. | 

A. erythrocephala et A. cinerea, Sion) APPENDIX No — 

y ouug: 
Callichen ruficeps, Brehm. | Genus PSITTACUS, subgenus CHRYSO- 


Nul Gulnar, Cabul. Inhabits Kurope ; and | TIS, p. 2 
Asia ; rare in W. Europe. Not rare in L. Bengal, | (2058) Chr. lencocephalus, No.8 (A). 
in December and J ABUATY: 7 Genus LORICULUS, p, 9 
Subgenus FULIGULA. ! (2 059) L. asiaticus, No. 46 (A). 
(2051) F. ferina (Pl. Enl. 803). ! Psittacus philippensis and Psittacula rubri- 
Syn. Anas ferina, L.  frons, refer to a nearly allied species. 


A. rufa, Gmelin. Genus CORIPHILUS, p. 13. 


A. ruficollis, Scopoli. : 
Lal Muriya, B. Inhabits N. hemisphere. Mo-: (2060) C. notatus, No. 90 (A). 


derately common in I. Bengal. _ "Genus HALCYON, p. 46. 
(2052) F. marila (Pl. Ent, 1002). (2061) H. amauropterus, Pearson, J. A.S. 
Syn. Anas marila, L. |X. 635. Inhabits L. Bengal (Sundarbans es- 


A. freenata, age ale | pecially); Arakan ; Tenasserim provinces ; very 
| A. subterranea, Scopoli. ‘abundant along the eastern coast of the Bay of 
Inhabits N. Hemisphere ; Nepal. | ' Bengal, not yet observed on the western. Not 


rare in the vincinity of Calcutta. 


Genus PICUS, p. 62. 
A. scandiaca, Gmelin. , _ (2062) P. atratus, Blyth, J. 4. 8. XVUL, p. 
A. latirostris, Brunniche Inhabits Tenasserim Provinces. : 


: 
| 
er a ee wesc” Sok Foe | 
A. notata, Boddaert, : - _LEIOTHRIC AN RR? p. 9 9. 
Dubaru, B.; Ablak, Cabul. | “AnhabitsN N. | . 
Hemisphere. Moderately common in India. yy? Genus MUSCITREA, Blyth. _ 
(2084) F. nyroca (Pl. Ent. 1000). 4gWug | (2063) MM. cinerea, Blyth, J. A. 8. XVI, 122. 
oe Inhabits Arakan. 


Syn. Anas nyroca, Guidenstadt. . ait - 
A. [Did tic br ‘et A. africana, ¢ - ee (2064) BISCUITS. 


(2053) F. cristata, Ray (Pl. Enl. 1001, 1007). 


Syn. Anas fuligula, L. 
A. colymbis, Pallas. 










" 


A. Gmelini, ‘Latham. ee 
: | Skibstvebak, D Bi tto, Galet I 
“ A. ee = . id ee ! Seheepbescit, Dus. | ‘Bie Pont. . 
Lal grt, In ts urope; Asia; N. iscuit, FR - : sucher, Rvs. 
Africa. Tolerably common in er exceedingly Roarag Leni a | Biavorbo, Salle, PF 
sa me See og ae ode Biscuit, from the two. Latin words bis coctus, 
Subfam. “MERGINA. me a” twice baked, is an unfermented bread, which, if 
et properly prepared, can be kept.a great len eth of 
Genus MERGUS, L. . a time, and hence its «use: as-ia‘'common form of 
(2055) M. castor, L. (Pl. Eni. 95)). bread at sca. That supplied to the Royal Navy, 
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OBID-LABAN. 


om England, is now all made ‘by machinery, but 


. India, and in Bugland, ordinarily, it is made 






+ hand: The goo quality of Bisel, depen 
n the thorough kneading: of the dough, and its 


e 


ubsequent division’ into portions of equal’ size 
nd thickness.—~Zomtl. 
(2065) BISHOPS. WEED. ANETHUM Sowa. 
Oman, Tam eee Hinp. 
 Ajooan, DUR. -Aymradum, Can. 
Bishops weed seed. Sison Ammi, Lin.— 
finalies Mat. Med. p..269. These well known 
arminative seeds yield by distillation a very 
seful oil which is given medicinally, as a sto- 
nachic. The distilled water is used as a carmi- 
ative in every nursery of Madras under the 
1ame of Omum Water. e | 
(2066) BISMUTH. Mr. Piddington, the Mi- 
1eralogical Curator of the Bengal Asiatic Socic- 
y’s Museum, mentions in his reports, that he 
‘ound bismuth in one of the ores sent him from 
he antimony mines near Maulmein; and it 
s found in connection. with silver in Burmah.— 
ldason. Bismuth is a metal that was unknown 
othe ancients. It was referred to by Agricola 
‘in his work on mining in 1829, and was sub- 
sequently described by Stahl and Dufay. The 
inerals in which this metal constitutes the 
principal ingredient are comparatively few m 
number; and of these only two species are of 
any importance in a commercial point of view, 
namely, the native bismuth, and its sulphurets. 
‘hese minerals are all of them soluble in strong 
nitric acid, the solution yielding a white precipt- 
tate on being dropped into water. They are 
known and described by mineralogists under the 
following names :—Natire or Octahedral Lhis- 
muth, Biemuth-Ochre, Prismatic Bismuth- Glance, 
Needle-Ore. or Acicular Bismuth. Glance called 
by Phillips Plumbo-Cupriferous Sulphuret of 
Bismuth, Tellur-hismuth, formerly known by the 
name of Molybdan Silver.— Engl. Cyc, p. 481. 
(2067) BISON, the name of a genus of Ru- 
inant Animals belonging to the family Bovide. 
The genus Bison comprehends two living species, 
one of them European, now become very scarce 
and verging towards extinction ; the other Amen- 
can, and, notwithstanding the advances of man, 
still multitydinous.—Hng/. Cyc. page 482. 
(2068) BIT-LABAN, Bir Nopen. | 
Sunchul. Guz. | Kala-nemek, Sochul, Hip. 
A medicinal salt prepared by melting together 
for about 6 or 7 hours, in an earthen pot, an im- 
pure muriate of soda, called samur, and emblic 
myrobolans (Hind. Guz. Aoonla, Anvelcutty), in 
the proportion of fifty-six ounces of the muriate, 
to twenty ounces of the dried myrobolans.. It 


is met with in most Indian bazars, ‘and is used 


hy native practitioners as a totic in dyspepsia 





and gout, as a.etimulant in chronic rheumatisun, 


&c. — Faulkner 5 


(2069) BIT: 
of the world bitter substances appear to be re- 












fures.-— Lud. 





ERS.— Pure Bitters. In all parts : 


-. BITUMEN. 


garded by the common people as febrifuges. The 
beautiful Menyanthes trifoliata and the Tormen- 
til are as popular;:in northern regions, as the 
Ohiretta and its various substitutes. in tropical 
countries of the East.. Sueh remedies were in 
great. repute in regular practice before the dis- 
covery of Quinine. “Although, however, they act 
as tonics and improvers of digestion, and are ad- 
mirable adjuvants of the :frue antiperiodics, it is 
doubtful whether they: possess any strictly anti- 
periodic virtues of themselves. In this respect 
they bear’ very much the same relation to true 
febrifuges, as salicine does to quinine. 
them will be found enumerated under their res- 
pective heads,and it is only necessary to mention 
here that of the Mucilaginous Bitters, the chief 
is the Goluncha, and two others are the Baobab, 
and Cetraria. 
in high repute,but have latterly fallen into disuse 
as febrifuges. 
particularly rich in them, and it is a curious fact 
connected with them that the species of Galipia 
yielding Angustura bark; is imore esteemed by 
the natives of the 
true bark. Dr. Hancock gave very strong evi- 
dence in its favor. .Bitters containing Alkaloids 
or Tannin are a class containing all the most im- 
portant antiperiodics, and the most valuable of 
them all is quinine. No Indian tree comes so 
near the Cinchonas in its botanical affinities as 
the Hymenodictyon excelsum, As one of its 
chief habitats is the pestilential jungles of Goom- 


Most of 


Aromatic Bitters were formerly 


India does not appear to be 


‘inchona countries than tha 


soor, this would be an exemplitication, if its vir- 


tues were found to be really considerable, of a 
favourite notion. with some, that along with the 
bane, nature always supplies the antidote. 
tringent Bitters and substances contaming much 


A8- 


tannin, have long been used in Europe as febri- 
; dun. Med, Set. for April.1856, p. 

881. . ee re , 

(2070) BITUMEN, AspHaLtuM, MINERAL 


PITCH. 


Jodenlym, Dur. ') Nift-i-roomia, PERs. 


Judenpech, GER. © { Asphaito, Port. 

Nift-roomie, Winy. Astalt, Rus. — 
Asfalto, Tr | io SP. 
Asphaktum) Lat? |. et oo; RULKNER. 


Bitumen itself is ‘a Latin word used by Taci- 


tus, Pliny, and other Roman writers. A consi- 
derable ‘number of combustible mineral snbstan- 
ces, as Naptha, Petroleum, Maltha, or Sea-wax, 
are sometimes arranged under the head of Bitu- 
mens *“but their properties vary greatly in ‘some 
respects, ‘as, for example,with regard to solidity, 
fluidity, and colour. The term Bitumen is how- 
ever usually applicd to two varieties, namely, 
Asphaltum already described and Elastic Bitamen, 
This is'sometimes called Fossii Caoatchouc, and 
is arare mineral product, which has hitherto been 
found in three places onily';' st, in the Odin mine, 
near Castleton in Derbyshire, in a Secondary 
Limestone, accompanied by asphaltum, calcare- 
ous spar, fluor, blende; galena, and pyrites ; ond, 
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BINA ORELLAN A. | 
in @ coal-mine of Montrelais, a: few leagues froim 


Angers in France, it occurs among quartz and 


calcareous crystals, in the veins of grit of: the 
Coal Formation ; 8rd, in a coal-mine near South 
Bury in Massachussets, United States.—Zng. 
Cyc. p. 494, - 3 a 

(2071) BIXA. This is a germas of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Flacourtiacee. It 
produces the substance ‘called Arnotto. The only 
species of any general interest in the genus is the 
Bixa orellana, a native of the Malayan Archipe- 
Jago, but now extremely common in ‘the W 
Indies, where it is cultivated in rich moist soil 
by the sides of rivers.—Hng. Oye. page 495. 

(2072) BIXA ORELLANA, Willd. 
Kistee, Dux, 


Latkan, Hinn,: and Bug, | 
‘hee-dew, Bure. 


Kuppa Manhala, Can, 
Mungi natie marum &) Tau 
Sapprah marum, if 

This plant forms a small tree with deep-green 
shining heart-shaped leaves, and clusters of pur- 
plish flowers, which are succeeded by capsules of 
a heart-shaped form, covered with stiffish bristles, 
and opening into two valves which contain, at- 
tached to their middle, a number of seeds co- 
vered with a soft, sticky, vermilion-coloured rind. 
It is the latter which furnishes the arnotto of 
commerce already described under its proper 
head. According to Feé, this substance is ob- 
tained by heaping up the seeds in water for se- 
veral weeks or months, and afterwards pressing 
them, when the colouring matter sepatates and 
is afterwards precipitated in the water. Or the 
pulp is separated by washing and maceration, 
and the colouring matter precipitated by the aid of 
an acid, and caught upon fine sieves. 
dently of the use of arnotto for staining cheese 
and butter, the Indians paint their persons with 
it, and thus, it is said, destroy the subcutaneous 
vermin with which they are infested. It acts as 
a purgative taken internally; but its reputed 
powers as an antidote to the poison of the cassa- 
va arc imaginary.—Eng. Cyc. page 495. Dr. 
Roxburgh remarked that this plant appears 
to be a native of India, but in the indigenous 
plant, the flowers are white and the immature 
capsule, green; while in thaplants «from: West 


Indian seed.the flowers are rose coloured, and 


the immature. seed. vessel red: ‘and thé’ Eas- 
tern plants do not furnish: so much nor 30 
good a colour.--Roxburgh. Dy. McClelland men- 
tions that Binaorellana (Thee-dew), or Aynotto, 
is cultivated all over Pegu for the red enellon 
dyeing properties of its capsule. This is found 
in all the bazars, and ia ‘those of Bengal under 
the name of Lat-tan, It: is a favorite dye with 
the Burmese, and might become a produetion of 





some importance.—Ae elland. It is this spe- 


eies of Bixa which is now so largely grown for 


its dye. Some account of this has already been 


given under its proper head, Arnotto, which is 
used to igapart a bright orange colour to silk 
goods and to give a deeper shade to simple yel- 


Indepen- 


BOBHMERIA FRUTESCENS. 
lows. The dry hard paste is also found to be 
the best of all ingredients for imparting a golden 
tint to cheese and butter. ‘The :Spanish Anteri- 
eans mix it with their chocelate; to. which it gives 
a beautiful rich hue. The. dye is usually pre- 
pared by macerating the pods -in boiling water 
for a week or longer. When they-begin to fer- 
ment, the seeds ought to be strongly stirred and 
bruised with wooden pestles to promote the se- 
paration of the red skins. ‘This ‘process is re- 
peated several times, till the seeds are left white. 
The liquor, passed through close cane. sieves, 
pretty thick, of a deep red color, and a very bad 
sinell, is received into coppers. In’ boiling, it 
throws up its coloring matter to the surface in 
the form of scum, which is taken off, saved in 
large pans, and afterwards boiled down to a due 
consistence, and then made up, when soft, into 
halls or cakes of two or three’ pounds weight. 
The imports into Great Britain of Armotto for 
home consumption are ‘froin 200,000 to 300,000 
Ibs. per annum. ‘The plant’ is grown in Dacca 
and other parts of India in the Malay Peninsula 
and the Eastern Archipelago. At the Hawatian 
Islands, ‘Tongataboo, Rio Juneiro, Peru and Zan- 
zibar, the Amotto is now an indigenous shrub 
which rises to the height of seven or eight feet, 
producing oblong heavy pods, somewhat resein- 
bling those of a chesnut. Within this there are 


| generally thirty or forty irregularly formed seeds, 


which are enveloped in a pulp of a bright red 
colour, and a fragrant simell.—Stmmond's Ooin- 
mercits Products, p. 448. 7 

(2073) BOFIIMERIA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Urticacee. The 
species were formerly comprehended under the 
genus Urtica. One of the species Bochmeria 
nivea, formerly Urtica nivea, is the Rheea of 
Assam, which yields fibres of remarkable fineness 
and tenacity. It appears from the investigations 
of Dr. Falconer, that the plant which yields the 
celebrated grass-cloth of China is identical with 
the Assam ‘ptant. Several specimens of these 
fibres manufactured into light articles of dress 
were exhibited in the Indian collection at the 
Gireat Exhibtion of 1851.° 0 a 

(2074) RBORHMERIA FRUTESCENS 
(Urticee): Pooan Fisre. ‘Pooah’ by the 
Parbuttias; ‘Kienki? by the Lepchas; and 
‘Yenki’ by the Limboos. The plant grows to 
the height of six or eight feet, and varies — 
in the thickness of the stem from the’ size 


‘of a ‘quill to that of the thumb. ‘The leat 


is serrated, of a dark green colour ‘above, sil- 
very white below, ‘not hairy or ‘stinging ; and 
has a reddish pedicle of about three inches long. 
The seed forms in .small: currant-like clusters 
along the top of the platit; and on alternate 
sides about an inch apart. Two small leaves 
spring from the stem at the centre of and above 
each cluster of seed. Dr. Faleoner recognized 
the ‘“ Pooah” as the “‘ Boekmerta frutescens” of 
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BOEHMERIA FRUTESCENS- 


otanists, common at lower-eleyations on the | 
imalavas fron: Gurhwad to thet Sikkim hills, | 
anges to Burrsthpooter. “ry the. outer: hills. 
r Gurhwal and Kiuseaon@iteisicalted ‘ Poee,’ and 
1e tough fibre is-tised! “there for making’ nets. 
m Darjecli ng, 2. fret 
ame, § Pooah,’ and: thextibye is-ueed for similar | 
urposes. Jt wae: first deseribed. by:Thanberg, | 
tho distinguishes: it “frou “the Aextile species, | 
oohmeria-or Urteda) wivea, wiiel: grows, there | 
1 abundance.” 
ut grows wild 














raat to. the elevation of 100) or 1200 feet ; 
od within the mountains up to 30: 0 feet. 
_ eonsidered achill plant, and not suited to the 
jiains or found in them. 
he forest, but is chiefly found in open clear 
laces, and in some situations overruns — the 
bandoned fields of the -Hill people within the 


Jevations which suit it. Tt sheds its leaves in 


he winter, throws them out in April and May, | 


ud flowers and seeds in August and September. 


Nhe exact period altering of necessity with the | 


Joyvation. “ When used as a fibrous material. 
+ Ga ent down for use when the seed is 


‘ormed: this fs the case with the common 
Clay, in Europe. At this time the bark 
«most easily removed and the produce 1s 
jest. After the seed is ripe it is not fit for use, 
wt least it ig deteriorated. As soon as the plant 
out, the bark or skin ts removed. This ts 
very casily done. It is then dried in the sun for 
afew days; when quite dry it is boiled with 
wood-ashes for four or five hours ; when cold, it 
‘s beaten with a mallet on a flat slone until it 
becomes rather pulpy, and all the woody portion 
of the bark las disappeared; then it is well 
washed in pure spring water and spread out to 
dry. After exposure for a day or two to a bright 
<n it is ready for use. When the finest descrip- 
Lion of fibre is wanted, the stuff, after being boil- 
ed and beaten, is daubed over with wet clay, 
and spread out to dry. When thoroughly dry 
the clay is rubbed and beaten out; the fibre 18 
then. ready for spinning into thread, which is 
done with the common distaff. ‘The ‘ Pooah’ is 
principally used for: fishing nets, for which it 1s 
admirably adapted on account of its great 
strength of fibre and ‘its extraordinary power: of 
long resisting the effects of water. It is also 
used for making game-baga, twine, and ropes. 
It is considered well adapted for’ making cloth, 


bat is not mach used in this way.” Captain | 





Thompson;.to “who no the specimens of Pooah 
fibre were sent, ¢ ats | 
ed, it is quite eqtial:to the best BKurope Flex, and 


wil} prodié 





communication shows that mud is*used .in' the 
preparation, which clogs it too much, and Mr, 
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eens goes hy a similar | 


‘Phe «Pooah’ is not cultivated : cutt 
and abundantly in the vallevs 
hroughout the mountains of Rastera Nipal and | 
ikkim, at the faot of the Hills skirtinty the | probably abounds in-tiore, 


At | 
bably abounds In fibre. — Royle, p. 372. 
It does not grow in, 


: 
F 
| 


ee ee 


eays that, “when properly dress- 


ocHtt ‘better sailcloth than any other sub- 
stance he:bas seen in India. . Dr. Campbell’s 


BOEHMERIA NIVEA. 
W. Rownee mentions that if potash were used 
in the preparation (whichis invariably done with 


Hussian emp and Flax) instead of clay or mud. 
the colour. would be hmproved,. the substance 


rendered easy to. dress, and not liable to so much 


eae ee: gd a a4 . " 
waste ino manufacturing.” Sergeant Crutcher 


thought that this tibge might be sn pplied for four 
rupees a mannd, when large quantities were pre- 
pared. Captain Thonipson.  thenght . that it 
would be worth twelve rupecs 2. mawnd jn Cal- 
aen-Royle, pe BOR, a | 
2075) BOMUMERIA GOGLADO, This net- 
is common ju Gurhwal aud neat Simla, and 
— Royle, yw: B72. 
(2976) BORTMERIA MA CROSTACH YA, 
ig common in Gurhwal and near Simla. It pro~ 


tle 


(2077) BOBUMERIA NIVEA, Gatprenatn., 
Crdied wine; Lin. Cura GRASS. 
Kunkhoora and kunkoo 
rain RUNGPORE. 
Rheea, in AS8am. 
Pan, in SHAW, 
Rheea grass, ENGnisa. 
Goun, Burm ° 


Ciinor Vehou ma, Cntn, 

Tajo karao, JAPANESE, 

Crlaee, SUMATRA, 

Yamee, MALAY. 

Inan, i Bonog, 

Gambe, in East CELEBRES. 

The Boehmeria nivea isa herbaceous plant, 
with broad ovate leaves which are downy and 
white beneath, hence its specifie name. It bears 
ino sting.--Enag. Cyc. p. 523. This species of 
Bochmeria is- the most famous among these net- 
tles for its fibres, it® being “now satistacto- 
tily ascertained that the well known @hara 
grass of commerce, the China-flax, or Dom 
Rheea or Ramee fibre, is the product of this 
plant, the Boehmeria (formerly Urtica) nivea. 
The caloee or Ramee fibre.the Urtica tenacissima of 
‘Roxburgh, and the Bou Rheea or Jungle Rheca, 
‘will perhaps be found other species. And the 
"plants called B. candicans and B. wolis by Mr. 
Weber of Java, are supposed identical with B. 
inivea. Of all the Nettle Tribe. this plant is the 
most famous for its fibre. Dr. Royle considers it 
to be one of the most valuable products of India, 
as its strength far excceds the best hemp, while 
its fineness rivals superior kinds of flax, and 
as four to five crops, of fibre can, be obtained from 
the same plants wi¥Sin the year, if any machine 
could be invented for ‘facilitating the scparation 
of the fibre, from the woody part of the stalks, the 
Rheea would spccdily undersell all the other 
fibres: It.is carefully cultivated by some nations, 
the Chinese and the Assamese, but it grows 
spontancously in the. islands. of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago, along the. base of the hills from 
Cochin-China to the Yellow River, and from 
Chnysan to the farthest west that vésearches have 
extended, also in Japan, the Celebes, in Borneo 
and in Siam ; it is indigenous all over the Malay- 
‘an Peninsula: it grows freely, at Singapore 
though riot planted or cultivated. to any extent. 
It grows also in Burmah, Assam and Rungapore ; 
‘id all which the people make use of it as.a cord- 
age material. and know it, by the various names 
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BOBHMERIA NIVEA. ° 
given above. ‘The fibres can be had at Ningpo, 
for about 6 dollars ‘a pieul of 133 lbs., ‘but in 


England they have fetched the high prices of |.cl 
£60, £80 and even £120 aton. These. Ingh |G 


prices have prevented this fibre from coming in- 
to general use for the manufactures of England, 
but it has also been impossible to use it for fine 
purposes owing to the occasional occurrence of a 
small black, almost invisible spot. The lowest price 
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* BOKHMERIA UTILIS. — 
three several crops are: obtained in the season. 


There are however two modes of; cultivating and 






ing it, the: Chinese. method and the Indo- 
bhinese: In the former, tke plant when grown 
for the first time m a new site, is raised from 
seeds, but the roots of the seedling plants give 
off new shoots, by. which they. :‘may be ‘propa- 
gated; but the plan adopted with mulberry 
trees of placing down layers, is a quick mode. 


at which the Rheea fibre of Assam is procurable, | The first crop may be gathered in. six weeks or 
is 6 annas a seer or about £42 a ton; but Capt. | two months, and every six weeks thereafter. 
Dalton considers it might be reduced to £28 a; When the stems are eut, they are split longitu- 
ton, if easier means of preparing it could be dis- | dinally,- the bark is removed aud the inner fibres 
covered. Notwithstanding these various localities, : which then come into view are removed and 


it is satisfactory to know that the manufacturers in 


| 


| 


softened m boiling water. For its Commercial 


England, Messrs. Sangster and Marshall of Leeds, | relations, see Cuina Grass.—Royle, ib. Plants. 


have reported the fibres from China and from 


! 
| 
\ 


(2078) BOEHMERIA SALICIFOLITA, a 


Assam -to be identical for all practical purposes. { staging nettle, common near Simla and jn Gurh- 
! ' ‘ { : é ‘ 
In England, of late years, China-grass has at-) wal, and probably abounds in fibre —- Royle, 


. a 
tracted considerable attention, and no Jess than: p. 377. 7 


three prize medals were given, at the Exhibition | 
of 1851, for finely prepared specimens of this | Bun Rheea, Wild or Jungle Rheea; Leepcah, Nepal. 


fibre. 
& Co., the Jury reported that the process of pre- 
paration consists, essentially, in a very myenious 
arrangement for boiling the stems in an alkaline 
solution, after they have been previously steeped 
for twenty-four hours in water of a temperature of 
yQ°, The fibre is then thoroughly washed with 
pure water, and finally «subjected to the action 
of acurrent of high pressure steain till nearly drv. 
The Rheea grows with such readiness that, if 
left alone, the plant would soon produce a com- 
plete jungle ; though thriving anywhere, it springs 


{ 
i 


| 


| bability that it 1s a distinct species, possessed of 


| 


(2079) BOEILMERIA UTILIS. Syn. Bon or 


On one of these, that of Messrs. Wright | ‘There is no proof that, the Lou or Bun Rheea, 


that is, Jungle Rheea,.is the Dom Rheea or 
China Nettle in a wild state, but considerable pro- 


many of the same properties as the Ramee or 
Ktheea Nettle. Indeed, Major Hanuay, who has 
chiefly brought it into notice, ‘says of Bon or 
Jungle Rheea (Boehmerie species) that it is a 
Jungle plant, common in the Assam forests, and 
thriving best in the vicinity of water or of run- 
ing streams. When unmolested it grows to a 
tree, but, by proper management, any quantity of 


up most luxurtantly in the shade, where there is | young shoots can be obtained ; and as the divid- 


much moisture, growing to the height of cight 
or ten feet, when its shoots flower. It can then 


be cut down, and other shoots spring up, which | 


are also soon fit to cut, and so on successively 
for nearly any period, yielding generally four or 
five cuttings inthe year. In Burmah, the name 
“ Goon,” 1s applied to this plant, the term Bed- 
ya being given to another nettle the U. hetero- 
—phylla. In Sumatra it is knoWn as “ Caloce,” 

bal the Malays call it “ Rdtncee.” In Assain, 
Rungpore and Dinagepoor, *it 1s grown in the 
districts, along the foot of the hills, and is cut 
down four or five times during the year, thus 
yielding a series of crops. The aggregate produce 
of au acre of ground is about twelve maunds, and 


there, the expense secms to be about 15 Rs. a 


maund. The different crops yary in’’strength 
and fineness. In. the cultivation of this plant 
manure is useful ; moisture is essential for quick 
growth, ge well as shade and protection from 






- starms, to allow it to grow to the height of eight 
+, frqma which a a fibre may be extracted. 


feet, from pet 
In China, where the finest fibre is produced, it, is 


.¥ 
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from seed, byt more quickly by parting the roots, 
as it throws up numerons shoots which, when 





‘cut down, aye succeeded by fresh ones, so: that 


cultivated with considerable care ; it may be grown 


ed roots afford numerous shoots, the plant can 
be propagated by slips as well as by the seed. 
Its cultivation for its fibre might be carried on 
as with the willow in Europe. ‘By the Chinese 
in Assam it is said to be exported into Southern 
from Northern China. It is cultivated laree- 
ly by the Hill tribes, north-west of Yeunan, and 
by the Singpoos and Dhoanncas of the north- 
castern frontier of India, to a small extent only for 
a coarse cloth, but chiefly for nets. The Nepaulese 
recognize it as the Leepeeah of Nepaul. (‘ Journ. 
Agri-Hortic. Soc.,’ vii, p. 222.) This fibre is 
well adapted for rope-making. It is’ about five 
feet in length, brown in colour, strong, and flex- 
ible. Capt. W. Thompson, of. the house of 
Messrs. Thompson, rope-makers,: of Calcutta. 
says of it: “It is all that can’ be desired either 
for canvas or lines, and only requires to be know: 
to be generally used. for such’ purposes.” I 
was the kind which was made into a five 
inch rope by Messrs. Huddart along with thi 
Dom Rheea or China-grass, and broke with | 
weight of aboxt nine toms, or preciecly 21,025ib 


Since then, it has been made up.into ropes of va 


rious sizes, which have Deen carefully. tested, an 
fgund in every case greatly to exceed in tenacit, 


those made of Russian Hemp of the same size. | 
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BLACK BURNIA ‘MONODELPH io & — BLACK PEPPER. 

as also been made up inte. ines and cords, some mountainous parts of, the Northern Circars. The 
if them alinost fine enough for fishing lines + 19 all | wood is white, close grained cand. durable, and 
vhich it displays. its fitness forall snch purposes, employed by the natives for a. variety :of purposes. 
rom the -unton.of'e th. aud flexibility. ‘here | It. flowers at the beginning of the hot season.— 
3 no doubt. that it would..command acmarket-as| Rox. Vol. I. p. se re : | 
soon as its good - qualities beoome : known. dt| | (2083) BLACKING. eae a 

would? be desira he to ascertaia.whetber by press” ~ Noir (de cordonnier , Fa, Epo teen a lil 
i : betwee Semone een or een pewe cof | Schahschwarze, Ger. Negre-de.zapatos,, Se, 
that kind, at could not ve sen jn a. still:eleaner| = This articlt is prepare d. chic »-of pil, vinegar, 
state, and command @ still higher price. ° It was en Sete od. ey ag certain 
valued at £35 a ton.— Royle Hib. Pl. p. 363. 


(2989) BOERHAAVIA DIANDRIA. Boer- 

























| . 


galls, and green-copperas ; ‘and. used jn the black- 
ing of boots, shoes, harness, hoods, &e. Kach 
mamufacturer has his own recipe, in which the 
principal ingredients are oil, vinegar ‘and ivory 
black or some other sort of blacking matter.— 
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HAAVIA DIFFUSA, Eine” 
Its edible part. 
Mookooruttay keeray, Tam. | Spren ding i ogweed, 
Nkrie ke baujee, Dox. | Sinadika, SANS. 


(2086) BLACK LEAD, Canpunet oF 1RoN, 


Attika mameddee, TEL. } Gadhapoorna, BENG. Voy 1 
| (YRAPHITE, PLUMBAGO. 

Its root. - Potloot, Dur, Miniera di piombo, Piom- 
Mookaruttay vay', Tam. | Atticn mammedie vayroo, TEL Mine de plomb noir, baggine, Corezolo, Ir. 
Vikrie ki jurr, Dux. | Sinadika, Sans. : Plomb-de-mine, Pote- Plumbago, La’. 
Horsfield says that im Java the Boerhkaavia lot, Fr. ° Piedra mineral de plomo 


Pottloth, Reissbley, GER. | Sp. Faulkner. 

A mineral of a dark steel-gray colour, and a 
metallic lustre ; it is soft, has a greasy feel, and 
leaves a dark coloured line when drawn along 
paper. It is used in the manufacture of pencils, 
for making crucibles, 10 compositions for protect- 
ing iron from rusting, and for diminishing fric- 
tion in machinery. The best Plumbago was 
that. procured near Borrowdale jn. Cumberland. 
Faulkner. lt has also been largely worked in 
America. Ceylon produces it, also ‘Travancore 
and Visianagrum,. See PiumBaGo. Black Lead, 
oceurs in veins, and in kidney shaped lumps, in 
ongiss mica slate and their subordinate rocks, but 
that. at Borrowdale occurs in transition slate.— 


diandria is deemed enetic.—O' Sh. p. 512. ‘The 
root. of the spreading Hoeweed Boerhaavia dif- 
fusa, Lin, the Native Practitioners reckon a- 
mongst their laxative medicines, and prescribe it 
in powder. ‘The small round leaves, which grow 
at the joints of the stalks of the plant, are eaten 
by the Natives. In Cyngalese the plant is 
called Jan. Lopes. It appears to be the ‘Talu- 
dama of the Hort. Mal. —.din’s Mat. Med. p. 90. 


(2081) BOERIAAVIA PROC UMBENS. 
Mookoorvotay-keeray, ‘TAM. 
A procumbent weed, with small red flowers, 
used by the natives with other.leaves as grecns. 
(2082) BOERHAAVIA T UBEROSA, of 
Persia — ul. | 
Mookaratty ‘VYayr, TaM. Attica mamedie varysoo, TET. | (2087) BLACK LEAD PEN CILS. 


rpy, 


‘Tikrie ke jur, DUK. Sindika and Punarnava, SANS. , 
Spreading hogweed, Eust Indies. Potlootpennen, Dur. Taprs-negro, Port. 
~ . ‘ err > ? 
Root said to b t} 1 oureative deeme Crayonsnoits. FR. Karanasebu, Kus 
aid to be emetic, and purgative deemed | — pleystifte, GER. Lapiz-negro, SP. 


laxative, and given by the natives in powder, a tca 
spoonful twice daily. It is single, oblong, hard 
within, bark soft and thin, of a dusky colour out- 
side, slightly bitter, and somewhat nauseous taste. 

(2083) BLACK. The commonly known sub- 
stances which are so named, are Ivory Black and 
Smoke Black. Sinoke Black is in colour black, with 
a bluish tint, of great lightness, adheres to the 
fingers, retaining a little of the oil of pitch, odour 
disagreeable, slightly _ empyreumatic ; tasteless 
after calcination. Smoke black, is prepared by the 


Lapis-nero, It. Surme-ka-kalin, Hunn. 
Are formed of black-lead,~ encircled with cedar 


and. other woods. They ave imported into In- 
dia from the United Kingdom —Faulkner. 
(2088) BLACK PEPPER. 
Vilfil-uswod, ARAB. -  Maricha, Jav. 
Micha, Batt. ——-Piper-nigrum, Lat. 
_ Hootseaoa, CHIN. Lada, Mat. 
. Gamniris, CyNG. Sahan, PALUMBANG. 
Peper, Dut. | Wipll-i-Seeah, PERS. 
Poivre, FR. - Pimenta, Post. — 
f pleffer, Ger. | Maricha, SANs. - 


combustion of different resit re Schwarzen hari 
* different resinous bodies, especial-| palemiveh, Gool-mirel, | Piienta, are 


Mellaghoo, ‘fam. 
ithe » GOI Lis Pepenero, IT. - Mirialoo, ‘TEL. 
cloths are suspended to which the soot becomes | A well Known small dark berry, or fruit, hav- 


attached. This species of carbon is employed only | ing an aromatic, pungent, hot taste; used as 
| : e best is that of 


ly of pitch. This. substance is burned in large 
pans under ; dome . hiv (ES ay A) 
| sr a dome. or ¢ uney, within which 


liryp. 


» 


in the arts, in the , manufacture of., printer’s ink ea &e. Th 
OEE eee aa ee OY Shaughuoaiy, page \1 "diment in seasoning, Se 
ie: for shoes, &e.—O' Shaughnessy, page Malabar, which is largely. imported into Bombay, 
: yee sed aaa Coe oo bend re-exported to Englan 1, France, the Persian 

R ( re BLACKBURNIA MONODELPHA, | and Arabian, Gulfs, and Caleutta. Pepper is also 
oxb. A large erect timber tree, a native of the produced ‘n Siam, Malacea, Sumatra, and other 
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j BLEACHING. | _ af BLUGHIAS 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, Sco PEPPER. |- five-or six feet. above'the boiler. ‘The fire ts 
o—faulkner, Se es £ ee Leaded cin: the’ excavation: below, and as the 
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Beesum, Gee & Hise 

The timber of different species ‘of Diospyrox 
and probably of Dalberyia, whith grow’ in vari- 
ous parts of the Hast Indies. ~ It ‘Ts brought to 
Bombay from the Malabar Coast, dnd $$ largely 
used in the manufacture of hottsehMld ‘furniture. 
a Kandhnere Every docality has ‘a wood, which 
is known by this name, Holtzapplet mentions 
that East Indian Blackwood ‘is from the Dalber- 
gia latifolia. called Blackwood tree by. the Kung 
lish and Sit Sal by the natives of India. on the 
Malabar eoast, where it grows to au Linense 
size The wood of the trunk and large branches | 
is extensively used for niakinz forniture : 1 Is 
heavy, sinking ‘im water, close grained. of a/ 
cpeenish black colour, with lighter colofred veins 
running in various directiogs, and takes a tine 
polish. --f7olé 

(2090) BLANKETP. 

Cumblee, Guz. & tlinp. 

A soft loosely woven woollen stuff, used as at 
bed coveriag. The blankets manufactured in 
India, are of a coarse description, and are only 
-used by the lower orders of the natives. English 
blankets being in geverel request, are largely im- 
ported. At the Madras Exhibition of 1851, were 
exposed, manufactured at tloonsoor in Mysore. 
Blankets from half bred merino wool, balf bred 
butt wool, warp woof mundnig wogl, common 
country wool, mundi wal. 

(2091) BLEACHING. —Bleaching 1s praes 
tisel in all parts of India ; and some places, 
whieh are also seats of the cotton manufacture, 
are famous for bleaching, euch as Daeeca and 
Baroche. This has been aseribed to the excel 
leney of the water in the neighbonrhood of these 
places. A very good aceount has been given 
by Mr. ‘Taylor, late of Dacca, of the process of 
bleaching at that plate. This is particularly 
interesting, as including what are called modern 
discoveries. Fine muslins aré merely steeped in 
water, other cloths are first washed. But all, 
of whatever texture they may be, are next im. 
mersed for ‘some hours in an alkaline ley com- 
posed of soap and of “ sajie muttec,”’ that! is, 
impure carbonate of soda. ‘They are then spread 
over the grass,” and occasionally sprinkled with 
water, and when halt dried are removed to the 
boiling-house in-ofder to be steamed. This is 
effected by. twisting the cloths into the form of. 
loose bundles and ~ placing them upon a broad: 
clay platform, which is on ‘a level with, and sur- 
rounds, the neck of a boiler sunk into the 
croud. They are then “arranged “in circular: 
layers, one: bore the other, around: a bamboo 
tabe, which is kept upright by means‘of trans- 
verse supporters projecting from ify the ‘whole 
forming a conical pile that rises to’ & heteht of 
ae 
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| #ases itself through t Scion 
Fewelling by: ite high temperature the threads of 





bit bleaching 1 
‘deseribes Baroche as famous as a bleaching 





rough the:mass-of the-cloths above, 


the latter. The operation of steaming. is com- 
ineneed in the evening, and continned. all ‘night 
till the following moming. ‘The cloths are then 
removed ‘from. the boiler, steeped * in-“alkaline 
ley, and spread on the grass us on the preceding 
day, and again steamed at night. These alter- 
uate processes of bucking and crafting, as they 
arestechnically called, during the “day, and ot 
steaming at night, are repeated for ten or twelve 
davs, until the cloths are perfectly bleached. 
After the last steaming, they ave steeped in clear 
Gitered water acidulated with Jime-juice, in the 
proportion. vencrally, of one large Jnne to each 
pices of cloth.  Lime-juice has Jong been used 
in-all parts of [ndia, and ‘Tavernier 


station, on account of its extensive aneadows and 
the lange quantity of lemons reare:| there. Mixed 
‘abries of cotton and Muga silk are steeped 


-water mixed with Jime-juice and coarse sugar, 


which latter article is said to have the effect of 
brightening the natural colour ef the silk. = - 
Royle, Arts §e. of India, page +51. | 


(2092) BLENDE. Seurnurer or Zrxe. 
A tern: applied to the native sulphuret of zine, 
from which the pure metal i obtained. —-/ualh- 
per, | 7 | 

(2093) BLETTING. All ripe fruits after they 
have been kept for some time begin to decompose, 
and the spots formed on the fruit curing this pro- 
cess have been called by Professor Lindley * Blets. 
During the whole tine of the growth of the fruits 


_of plants various important chemical changes go 


on in their tissues, expecially whilst ripcnimy. 
These changes have been examined with great 
care by Berard. --Lug. Cyc, p. 507. 

(2094) BLIGTIIA, a genus of plants named 
after Captain William Bligh, BR. N., master of 
the Bounty in the celebrated mutiny, belongs to 
the natural order Supindacce. It has a 5-part- 
ed calvx, 5 petals, a very short style, 3 stigmas, 
and a solitary’sced with a very large arillus. 
Only one speciés of this genus has been deserib- 
ed, the Blighia sapida, Akee-Tree. Jt is a na- 
tive of Cruinea, from whenee it has been intro- 
duced into the East and West Indies and South 
America. It is a tree attaining a’ height of 30 
or 40 feet. It has pubeséent ‘leaves, with three 
ot four pairs of ovate lancéolate veined’ leaflets. 
The fruit of this trée is a berry ofva ‘reddish or 
yellowish colour, about the sizé of when's egg. 
Phe aril of the seed’is pulpy, ‘and’ ofa’ grateful 
subacid flavour, atid is éaten in Africa and ‘the 
West Indies. This tree does not produce flowers 
in Britain. It may however be easily cultivated. 
[t grows well in. a mixture of loam ‘and peat. 
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BLISTERING PRLES. 
Cuttirgs. will strike in-sandunder a hand-glass. 


‘They should not he: Weprived ‘of any Of their 





leaves. Ling: Oye: ps 808: The fruity ha the size 
and shape ofa peary ofa red ‘golour, ead is: much 





esteemed ins FU 
light ‘and useless. hoe es pooh TT 
t2095) BLI STEREING - ¥F LIES. me There are 
dy of fly which when ‘applied to the 
skin couse great isritation, inflammation, and blis- 
tering. ‘These.symptoms: are occasioned .by am: ac- 
rid principle called Cuntharidin, contained in these 
‘nsects. ‘The wmeients. chiefly employed two 
species of ‘Mylabria, one of which, the ‘Vyladris 
cichorii, (vern. teline Hinp.) has been used. for 
ages, and is so at present by the European. and’ 
native physicians of India and China. The Cuntha- 


andthe West: Indies. Wood, 


Dal 





rig vesicatoria, or Spanish blistering fly, is the 


species officinal in the British -Pharmacopoe. 
Its colour is bright shining green or bluish, 
lenath about ¢ of an inch, breadth }th to 4rd of 
an inch, Lt oceurs in the South of Europe gene- 
rally, especially in Italy and Spain, and is found 
oceasionally in England. ‘The blistering flies- of 
India are chiefly the Mylabris or Meloe cichorit 
the Cantharis gigas, and the Cantharis violacea. 
Tho Meloe, or Myladris cichoru (Lelini, /find.). 
is coMmon in the neighbourhood of Dacca, in the 


Hydrabad country, im Kurnool, and” numerous | 
D>. Hunter has published a | 


other localities. 

wood account of this article in the 5th vol. of the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society, p. 216. The 
insect is about an inch long, and trd broad ; the 
elytra or wing coverts are marked with six cross 
stripes of deep blue and russet brown, The Bue 
prestis of ancient writers 1s met with in) the ba- 


vars under the name of the golden tly (sonemukai.) 


‘The Cantharis violacea is often mixed with spe- 
cimens 6f AMeloe in the bazars. 
procured before the mites have commenced its 
destruction, yields on an average one-third more 
of cantharidin than the Spanish fly of the Kuro- 
pean shops. ‘The blue fly is of uncertain strength ; 
the Buprestis, in all the specimens obtained, was 
quite inert.—A species of Meloe called the Af. ¢ri- 
anthena, from its being usually found on the 
plant named Zrianthema decandra (biscopra, 
Hind ) is described by Dr. Fleming. A tincture, 
acetous tincture, plaster, and omtment of the Me- 
loe cichorii are described in the Bengal Pharma- 
copaia. Some prejudice exists against the arti- 


cle on account. of its alleged excessive severity of. 


@ 


action. ‘his is solely owimg to the -presence of 
a greater quantity of candharidin than that con- 
tained in the common fly. - Diluting the tincture, 


and adding to. the proportion of‘lard and . wax in 


“ad 


the plaster.and ointment, perfectly ‘assimilate the |. 


” 
® 








action of the 2 


of the indigenous and the imported “insects. 


y, page 684. Att-he Madras Ex- 
1855, specimens of the ‘Indian: Blis- 
tering beetles, Mylabris, pustulata, and punctum 


~ 


were exhibitéd: by Monsieur Le Docteur:: Collas | 


of Pondicherry. ‘These were accompanied with 


2 


The 'Telini fly, uf 


©» «  BLUBBER. | 
cal full and: : interesting téport. on their blistering’ ~ 
properties printed in the: ‘t Monitenr Officiel” of 
2d March 1855:. Phe larger species is Mylabris 
pustulote; and the amallet 1s fyJabris’ punctum— 
Both insects are found in. lare quantities at cer- 
tain seasins al] dver Boathern © India. On ac- 
count of Dr.. Collas': careful researches: into the 
natural history of these: beetles, aswell as his 
interesting report, and-subcessful. experiments 
with this therapeutic agent, the Jury. awarded 
him a 2d Class Medal 
— (2096) BLOCK. A block is a pulley or sheave 
revolving ona fixed axis or pis, within a chem- 
| ber or mortace, cuteout of a solid piece of elm, 
ash, or other tough wood which is called a shell. 
Blocks are employed as a mechanical power under a 
great variety of circumstances, but are chiefly em- 
ployed in the rigging of ships, and, according to 
their shapes and purposes to which they an appli- 
cable, receive various names, as dead-cyes ; snatch 
| block; long tackle ylock; clue garnet block ; 
shoulder block, spring block, &c. In England, 
| they are now almost all made by machinery, anc 
ithe best are those which have the chamber cut 
‘across the grain of the wood. Tom. 
| (2997) BLOODSTONE, Hecrorrorg, Ort- 
| ENTAL JasPER. | 






ow 
4 





Radawar, Guz Hinp. Fanlkuer. + 


Bloodstone, also called Jzeliotrope, is of deep 
green colour and is a, jaspery variety of quartz. 
{t has obtained its name from being spotted with 
red so as to resemble drops of blood. In addi- 
tion to silica it contains oxide of iron and clay, 
which are mechanically introduced, and in this 
way the red spots are produced. ln the royal col- 
lection at Paris there is a bust of Ghrist. in this 
stone, so managed that the red spots represent 
drops of blood. (Dana, Mineralogy.)—Eugl. Cyc. 
paye 522. tis used for seals, rings, brooches, 
&c. Localities, India, Siberia, Iceland, &c. It 
is brought to Bombay from different parts of the 
Guzerat, &c, and is re-exported largely to Eng- 
land. Its price has lately been very greatly re- 
duced.— Madras Museun. | 

(2098) BLOWPIPE. An _ instrument of 
various forms for directing a small jet of air later- 
ally into the flame of a candle or lamp, whereby 
a portion of the flame is formed into a long 
slender cone, in the direction ot the jet; the 
heat of which is most intense at the point where 
the reddish white and bluish portions .of the 
flame meet. In this way common . flame is 
converted into a species of furnace, capable of 
fusing or raising to a high degree. of temperature, 


any substance minute enough. te bhe-anvolyed by 
the flame—Zoml, | 
| (2099) BLUBBER, 
Pbraan, Dur. | Salo. worwannve, Worwan, 
-?-§*hran Fisehtran, Ger. ae 

|) Olio-di-pesce, Tt mee Grassa, Aceite-de-pescado, 
Oleum piseium. Lat,,. i: Sp. faulkner, 

| ‘The fat of whales and other large sea animals, 
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: BLUMBAc GRANDIS. * pe POATB2 be 
of which train ail 1s male. a ‘he blubber ‘is. the | the petiole. fiveor gix remote ~ hnear. acute dobes, 
Adeps of the-animal, which lies under the skin, (“‘ petiole lobulos. 5 —6 distantes lineares aculos 
and over the muscular flesh; 1t 1s” about. six:| gereutibus,):: which : correspouds «very: accurately 
inches thick in some parts, and from 2. to.3 feet.| with some: specimens of our. camphor plant, but 
in others —Hwelknuer, ee eer eae . 

(2100) BLUE CLOT, is laréely¥ “made in 
Southern India, and at Pondicherry there is a 
manufacture of much interest. ee de 7 
; (2101) BLUE | STONE, CopPenas, BLUE 
VirrioL, Crertan VITRIOL,. Roman VITRIOL, 
SuLPHATE OF COPPER, _ : 

Zungbar, ARAB. | Virtriualo blo. Ir. 















































it does not -eorrespond to any other species of 
Blumea in the Provinces with’ which Mr. Mason 
is ucquainted.—-Mason, et es 
(2103) BOALKE, Bene. The jaw-bone: of 
this fish is used in carding cotton for the Dacca 
muslins, a3 a stibstitute for the heckle and hand- 
cards —Joyle, p. 225. | _ : 
(2104) BOATS. All the common arts and 
manufactures of Bengal are carried on at Dacca, 


Palmanicum, CyN@. Cupri-Sulphas, Caprnm Vi- Sei : | 

Sulphate de evivre. Fro ak Vitroleum cer- but mm none of them do the Dacca workinen show 

Schwefelsaures  kupfer, | — ulewn, Dar. superior skill, than in that of boat building. 
GER. | Putthanjana. SANs. For their work in thisart, they have been cele- 

Moortooth. Guz. — Caparosa, 5? brated since the reign of Jehangire, when the - 


Moortooth, Leela, or | ‘Toorishoo, TAM. 
Neela-tootiah, tlinp. | Toorishie, TEL. 

Is of an elegant sapphire blue colour, hard, 
compact, and semi-transparent ; when perfectly 
crystallised, of a flattish, rhombodial, decahedral 
figure ; its taste is extremely nauseous, styptic, 
and acrid. It is used for various purposes in 
the arts, and.also in medicine.— Ure. It is a 
product of Pegu, from which place it is brought 
to India, and is procurable in. all bazars.— 
Faulkner. 

(2102) BLUMEA GRANDIS. One of the 
most abundant weeds throughout the ‘Tenasserim 
Provinces, is a specics of Blumea, that grows 
six or eight feet high with leaves like mullen, 
which, when bruised, emit a strong odour 
of camphor. Many years ago, the Tavoyers in- 
formed Mr. Mason that they were in the habit 
of making an impure camphor from the weed by 
a very siinple process ; but Mr. O'Riley of Am- 
herst, was the first to muke a good article from it, 
and to bring it to public notice. He made more 
than a hundred pounds, and the specimens which 
he sent to Caleutta were reported “ in its re- 
fined form, to be identical in all its properties 
with Chinese camphor.” The plant is so abun- 
dant, that these Provinces might supply half the 
world with camphor. Wherever the trees are 
cut down, this weed springs up, and often to 
the exclusion of almost every thing clse; so that 
an old clearing: looks like a field under cultivation. 
Mr. O'Riley sent flowering specimens of the plant 
to Dr. M’Clelland for identification, who forward- 
ed them to Dr. Voigt of Serampore, and subse- 
quently reported, “ Dr. Voigt states that it be- 
longs to De Candolle’s ‘genus Blumea, and is, so 
far as he can see, a new species.” It is without 
doubt the same plant as that’ which appeared in 
Wallich’s Catalogue a quarter of a century ago, 
as Conyza grandis, and: which De Candolle subse- 
-quently described as Blumea grandis. Wallich’s 
specimens were fgom Tavoy, without flowers, and 

eCandolle describes the leaf as nine inches long | 


with the petiole,,by three wide, (“ cum petiole 9 


Nowarrah was established here for the protection 
of the lower districts of Bengal, against the in- 
cursions of the Mughs of Arrakan. Dacca, it 
may be mentioned, has also acquired a Jocal 
name or reputation for a few minor manufactures, 
such as those of violins, paper, and sola hats.— 
Dr. Taylor. ‘The 'Teesta river in the Tera, at 
Leelpigoree is navigated by canoes, thirty to 
forty fect long, some being rudely cut out of a 
solid log of Sal, while others are built, the planks, 
of which there are but few, being sewed together, 
or clamped with iron, and, the seams eaulked 
with the fibres of the root of the Dhak -( Butea 
frondosa), and afterwards smeared with the 
luten of Deospyros enbryopteris. The bed of 
the river is here three-quarters of » mile across, 
of which the stream does not oceupy one-third ; 
‘ts banks are sand-cliffs, fourteen feet in height. 
A. few sinall fish and water-snakes swarm in the 
pools. — Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1. paye 392. 
In the Eastern Archipelago, the Generic name 
for a boat or vessel, large or small, is Pran, 2 
word almost naturalised in the European lan- 
euages. It belongs equally to the Malay and Ja- 
vanese languages, and from these has been very 
widely spread to others, extending as a synonym 
to the principal Philippine tongues. ‘The usual 
name for a canoéapr. skit, both in Malay and 
Javanese, is Sampan. The large vessels which 
the natives of the Archipelago used in war and 
trade were called .by them Jung, which is the 
word corrupted junk, that Europeans applied to 
the large vessels of the Chinese, of which the 
proper name iswang-kang. Fora square-rigged 
vessel or ship, the natives have. borrowed: the 
word Kapal from the-Telugu.or Telinga. Names 
vary with the forms of vessels, and the uses to 
which they. are put ; and these again differ with 
nations or tribes 90...as to be, innumerable.— 
Crawfird Dict. page 53. The boats in use along 
the. eoasts of the peninsula of, India, well illns- 
trate the readiness with which sea-faring people 
adapt their materials to:the requirements of their 
vith i respective localities,. and-I may notice. here the 
; poll. ‘longa, 3 poll. lata,) serrated, anc bearing on ' rapid sailing bouts of Bombay and the vicinity 
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BOLE ARMENIAN. -  BOMBACEA. 
of Cannanore, and the Catamaran and: Masulah ; dangerous to life. - This soft, yellowish red, une- 



















































boat of the Coromandel comet... oe trous earth; consisting of alumina,.silica, magne- 
(2105) BLUMENBACHEA ‘Laatacee ‘Beun- | 88, aa oxide-of iron, is brought from the Per- 


ENBACHIA rnsiowss/—Thesé- are “email piants 
with white flowers, the spécies “are ornamental 
and may besown ‘fn borders, the stem has the 
stinging properties of the nettie: — my 


fet oot , 


-sian Gulfy batat .also. ocours..of fine quality in 
the Rajmahl hills,-where it is termed Geru mitice. 
At the Madras Exhibition.of 1855, samples of 
Armenian Bole were. exhibited from Mysore, 
Bellary and other “localities, aud were deemed 
worthy of notice, as beiieg articles of the Indian 
Materia Medica in generat, estimation. They are 
also employed in Native painting and gilding. 
Redueed to very fine powder it is used as an al- 
sorbent: application sprinkled over mtcers or other 
raw surfaces. In many countries; Bengal and 
‘South America especially, this.and other. uncta- 
‘ous earths: are-eaten freely by pregnant women 
to allay the eraving for food so common: in that 
state. In times of scarcity it has heen used by 
both sexes as a mechanical substitute for proper 
food. —@O’ Shanghnessy, page 693. 

(2111) BOLETUS DESTRUCTOR, is one of 
‘the many species of Fungi, the ravages of which 
are too well known under the name of Dry Rot- 
Their destructive ‘qualities are not, however, 
caused by the fructification or the part which: we 
commonly consider the fungus itself, but by the 
ramifications through the substance of the wood 
of what botanists call the Thallus and gardeners 
the spawn of such plants, which is in effect 
their stem ‘and root in a.mixed: state. Other 
species of Fungi produce dry rot.—Engl. Cye. 
p. 652. | _ =? | 

(2112) BOLETUS IGNIARIUS, when dried 
and sliced, furnishes the German Tinder, or Ama- 
dou, a leathery substance sold in the tobacconist’s 
shops, as “Amadou.” —Hngl. Cye. p. 552. 







2106) BOJIDAN. This is the root of « 


small plant brotght from Delhi to” Ajmere 5 es- 
teemed zs heating, and used to - strengthen, and 
as an aphrodisiac : one seer costs two Rupecs.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 130. — ety he 

(2107) BOKHARA CLOVER. Melilotus ar- 
borea, is nearly allied, to M. leucantha. Bokha- 
ra clover grows so freely as to afford five or six 
cuttings im the season of green herbage, from’ 
which, it is said, strong fibre can be obtained.— 
Royle, p. 298. | 3 | 

(2108) BOLBOPHYLLUM. = FraGrant 
BotBorHyLLvM. Perhaps the most highly va- 
lued of the orchid. order among the. Burmese and 
Karens, is the sweet: scented bolbophyllum, which 
Karen youths wear in the lobes of the ear, and 
maidens in their hair. It abounds in almost 
every part of the jungles, throwing down deli- 
cate straw coloured racemes over the rough gray 
bark of old lagerstroemias—emblems of. child- 
hood in the arms of age.—Aason-. 

(2109) BOLBOPHYLLUM CAREYANUM. 
CaREY-BOLBOPHYLLUM. This is a very common 
orchid in the vicinity of Maulmain, easily recog- 
nized by a long leaf at the apex of a false bulb, 
and by its small purplish flower. — Mason. 


(2110) BOLE ARMENIAN. 


Mejr, or eat Gurnkatta, Sans. 


AnaB. | Simie kavikullo, ‘Tam. ¢ | oe “qe. 
Ghil-armenie, Dex. Hrx, |) Simie kavi rai, Tex. (2118) BOL KA GOND, Bria por, Dis 


the name given in Ajmere to a dark reddish 
yellow opaque guin resin like myrrh (appears to 
be true myrrh) imported via | Bombay. ‘The 
natives there have a curious idea regarding this 
gum; that by eating it or even rubbing it in the 
teeth, they will become loose and fall out: it is 
‘considered a warm medicine, is given to children 
in enlarged abdomen, mixed with musabbur(aloes) 
as a deobstruent ; and is also used in making 
native ink: one seer costs eleven annas.— Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 129. a : 
(2114) BOLO CHAPTIS, (Buch.) Corvin- 
us, (McClell.), BOLA.: This is a species of Indian 
whiting. that furnishes isinglass and which Mr. 
O'Riley sent up to Calcutta from Amherst. Dr. 


PERS. _ Faulkner. 
Bole de armenie, Fr. ~ 3 
Bole is an earthy mineral forming one of the 
hydrous silicates of alumina. It occurs in masses 
in Armenia, Saxony, Haly, France, Ireland, Scot- 
land, South America, and various parts of India. 
Bole fotind in the islarid of Taemmnos is called Lem- 
nian earth. Armenian Bole is of a tine bright red, 
is much used as-a tooth powder ; and is in use in 
India, amongst native pratitioners, as an astrin- 
gent. A coarse red bole, calcined and ‘levigated, 
is sold in Germany as & ‘pigment, under the 
namé of Berlin and English red. Cakes made 
of these earths called’ tanaam poo, are ‘used by 
the Javanese whet the ¢‘wish'to become thin.— i wp a STORE: 
Loml.:° The -yod boles. are: largely employed by M’Glelland ‘wrote that “ it belongs to the genus 
tekt> dealers to cdlove articles of food &e,.| corvinus, closely allied to C. mger’, ‘but of mon- 
cwenre be : ‘am inoredi- | strous dimensions compared ‘with the European 
| | craniaa?” (This is the fish; the jawbone of which 
















Potted Slirimps Potted | jg described as ‘« Boalee.”~-Mason. 
 Hinm, Westphalian. Ham; Pot |. (9115) BOMARIA, AMARYLLIDACEE- The 


colour: of these parterre flowers are red and 
yellow, spotted, pink, &e,——Riddell. — 
(2116) BOMBACEA, a group of plants con- 


f,""Fomato sauct, Hasse 





hy Beef, Tomato sauce, Essence of Lob 
sters, and Rysence of Shrimps: It is an unclesn 

practice, injurious to health,and in some cases ever | 
- | 245 





BOMBA MALABARICU M. 
sidered by some a distinct natural order, by 


others as a’ mere. section of Sterculiacee.. “Ahey 
with broad deep-green - 


are usually large trees, au 
leaves, and flowers of considerable’ size. © “Dhis 


sroup contains some of the inost:. majestic. and 
beautiful trees that are known, “but. nothing of 
much inedical er economical importance is fur- 


nished by them. Their wooil is light and spongy ; 
the long’ cottony substauce found within their 


fruit, and which-has gained for some ‘of them the 


that the bark 





BOMBYCID.E.... 


| Juvcherns occurs in knotty, opaque, dark brown 


pieces, often with internal cavities... lew reme- 


dies are more, extensively employed by the natives 
than their) 







hite and black Yweoslic. Blume says 
of the root is emetic, and the state- 
ment is repeated by Rumphius, but is contrary to 
Dri Q’Shaughnessy’s repeated trisks: The white 


moosiiig a small brittle root, which iu the dry 


state contains sixty pet: hundred of gum, fifteen © 
of starch, with traces of resin, the yemainder be- 


name of Cotton-trees, is, too. short in the staple | ing woody fibré.. The powdered root forms a 
and has too little cohesion. between its fibres, to | thick mucilage with cold water, and answers ad- 
be manufactured into linens.and the slightly acid | mirably as a nutritions demudeent for convalescent 


or mucilaginons qualities that-occur’ in the group 


are altogether inferior. to: those of many Mal-| 


racew. The Baobab tree, Adansonia, is. one of 


them. It is remarkable for the excessive thick- | 
ness of its trunk as compared with its height, and | - 
this ig a character_of common occurrence. Several | 


American species spread enormously near the 


ground, forming huge buttresses with the angles | 
of their trunks. ‘This is especially the case with | 
the genus Mriodendron, which is moreover often Bombaz pentendrun, B. 





pergons:i—-O" Shaughnessy. ere 


(2120) BOMBAX “PENTANDRUM; Jin. 
Syx. ERr1opENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM. 
Silk Cotton. Exes’ | Elaynor pungee, ‘TAM. 
Khattan, Henp.. | Blaattm merum, Tam. 

‘This produces a light wood, employed by the 
tov makers. lt, is likewise used for making 
ralts.— 4in’s. Adat. Med. p, 208.—Dr. MeUlel- 
land mentions that in tie ‘Tenasseriia, Provinces, 
heterophyllum and Coch- 


defended by very large conical prickles, which do | lospermum ’ gossypinim, all afford a soft down, 


not fall off till they are exfoliated by the gradual 
distension of the trunk. Among these plants is 
a singular instance of a flower resembling the 


aw of soine animal.— Hing. Cyc. page 553. 
| | YC. J ) 


(2117) BOMBAX. CEIBA. This large “ cot- 
ton” tree, in South America and the West In- 
dies, is used for ennoes.——dtiddell. It is com- 
mon at Canton, and the fleshy petals of the flow- 
ers are sometimes prepared as food. — Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom, p. 284. Ce 

(2118) BOMBAX INSIGNE is: a native of 
the Birman Empire, and is remarkable for its 
large red and very showy flowers.— Eng. Cye. 


page 5AA4. | oe : 
(2119) BOMBAX MALABARICUM, 
CANDOLLE. « B. heptaphyllum, Tin, 
| Ruckta simal, Hinp. 


Boorooga wood, ENG. a eum IND 
Mull Elava marum, Tam. 


Buruga kurra, TEL, 
Saur, DUK. DB. ay oo eta 
A large trec, trunk armed ‘with prickles, leaves 





ary and March, large, 
vase shaped, which: in 
limpid sweet fluid, drunk by the natives; the 


wood is white, soft, and of little use. This large. 
stately tree is of handsome appearance when in 
leaf. Its wood is spongy and of little value. . 
The Bombacex and their allied species ‘are ‘more | 
remarkable for their’ noble aspect than utility ;- 
they are, however, not devoid of interest ;* the 
are enveloped in long wool, like. 
that of the true cotton, but this has been but little 
| cohesion existing 


seeds of many 


red from the slight 


manufactu 
bet yee mt 7 









ptap ryt tin , L.) the Ruckta-simet of Bengal, 
yields a gum resin talled AMoocherns, and its roots 
: | ‘The 


constitute the sefed nooslie of the bazars. 
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[Lhe principal charaeterist 
| their pasecssing -Oniy. audimentary manxilla, re- 
jmarkably small 
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deciduous in the cold season ; flowers in Febru- {the :sitkworm turns. — TH 8 spe 
of a bright‘red colofr and see eeepc 


the morning contains a! color, with’ a br 


insect, a ~cireunstande. ‘oot 


é fibres : used in'stuffing cushions, pil: | qi 
eo B. malabarinim, D.C. (Bombax: 


plotits: on the latter, howelfer, it dose, not thrive 
equally’ well, ‘ahd’ the alll yielded is. of a poo 
changes its skin four, ox five  timés, Wl 

about to cast its skin it. ceases to cat; raises the 


| which is attached to the seeds and which the 


Burmese collect for stuffing pillows... At the 
Madras Exhibition. of 1:57, a very powerful bast 
was-exhibited by Mr. Jaffrey, from the 2. pen- 
landrum. Re heehee tele : 

(2121) BOMBAY BOXES . are: principally 
ladies’ work-hoxes of elegant workmanship. The 
outside is of ivory, curiously inlaid ; the internal 
part.of sandal wood. — ie zt 

(2122) BOMBAZINE, A fabric of ‘worsted 
and silk, the warp being of silk and. the weft or 
shoot of worsted.—-Zoml. | | 

(2123) BOMBYCID, a family of Insects of 


| the order Lepidoptera, belonging to the section 
De 


Lepidoptera nocturna of Jatreille, or Moths. 
Mteristics of this family are— 





palpi, and ‘bipectinated antenni. 






Ae 
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One of thé inost. interesting of the family is the 
. nas the moth to which 

Species which was 
ge China is of a white or cream 
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er wings. In Britain the egg 
hatehearly in May: the caterpillar 
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fore part of the body slightly and remains in per- 








BOMBYCID.®. BONES. 


fect repose. In this state it is necessary that it. liable to many diseases, and none have been mor 
should coutinue for some little time, in order that | destructive than that’ called muscardine. This 
the new skin, which is at this time forming, may disease attucks the caterpillar when about to en- 
become sutticiently mature to enable the caterpil- | ter the chrysalis’ state. It is always attended 
lar to burst through the old one. This operation, with the development within the body of a mi- 
which is apparently one of considerable difficulty, | nute fungus closely resembling our common 
is pérformed thus :—the fore part of the old skin | mould. It is probable the fungus only attacks 
-s burst: the silkworm then by continually | those worms which are predisposed to disease, 
writhing its body (but not moving from the | but in certain seasons this’ fungus has been so 
spot) contrives to thrust the skin back to | extensively developed as to lead to the supposi- 
the tail, and ultimately to disengage itself | tion that it produces the disease itself. It is ve- 
altogether ; this last part of the operation, | ry certain that, when this fungus is prevailing 
however, is the most difficult, since it is no and its spores are introduced into the body of 
uncommon occurrence for them to die from the silkworm, it becomes rapidly diseased and 
not being able to disenzaye the last sezment dies. ‘The fungus spreads internally before the 
of the body from the old kin. When full | death of the worm and afterwards it shoots forth 
erown the silkworm commences spinning its | from the surface of the skin. The chrysalis and 
web ‘in some convenient spot, and as it does moth will have the disease if inoculated with the 
not change the position of the hinder portion fungus, but it only occurs spontaneously in the 
of its body much, but continues drawing its caterpillar. —Evgl. Cyc. page 558. 
thread from various poits and attaching it to (2124) BOMBYX ATLAS. Eastward of the 
others, it follows that after atime its body be-| City of Canton on a range of hills called 
comes WM ereat measure inclosed by thie thread. J ofan shan, there are butterflies of large 8174 
The work is then continued from one thread to land night moths of immense size and brilliant 
another, the silkworm MOVIN its head and spin- | coloring, which are captured for transmission 
Hing Wb a ZLLZAS Way, bending the fore part of }to the Chinese court and for sale. One of 
the body back to spin in all directions within | these insects (Bombyx atlas) ‘ measures about 
reach, and shifting the body only to cover with | nine inches across, the ground colour is a rich 
silk the part. which was beneath it, As the silk- | and varied orange brown, and in the centre of 
worm spins its web by this hending the fore part | each wing there is a triangular transparent spot,” 
of the body back, and moves the hinder part of resembling a piece of mica.— Williams’ Middle 
the body in such a way only as to enable it, to | Kingdom, page 273. 
reach’ the farther back with the fore part, it fol- | (2125) BONDUC NUT OIL. GUILANDINA 
lows that it incloses itself in a cocoon much shor- | | .° 

, | j > | BONDUCELLA. 
ter than its own body, for soon after the begin- | 
ning the whole is continued with the body im a | 
bent position. From the foregoing account, it | 
appears that with the most simple instinctive 
principles all the ends necessary are gained. If 
the silkworm were gifted with @ desire for shift- 
ing its position much at the beginning of the 
work, it could never inclose itself in a cocoon ; 
but by its mode of proceeding, as above explain- 
ed, it incloses itself in a cocoon which only con-| The seeds of Guilandina bonducella, irregular- 
sumes as much silk as is necessary to hold the | ly round, grey ; the almond is white, very hard, 


Calichi kai yennai, ‘aM. 
The oil of this common seed is mentioned b 
Ainslie, as being considered useful in convulsions 
and palsy. ‘he seeds themselves are beheved 
to possess tonic virtues. Used solely as a medi- 

cine. 
(2126) BONDUC NUT. 
| Kutculega, Hinp. 


’ 


chrysalis. During-the time of spinning the co- and’ intensely bitter; gets a blood red colour from 
coon the silkworm decreases in length very con- nitric acid.— Med. Top. of dymere. 

siderably, and after it is completed, it is not half (2127) BONES. 

its original length ; at this time it becomes quite | tiuddee; Guz H1Np. Yellumboo, Tam. 
torpid, soon changes its skin, and appears m the la vakeliy i cR3. Yemmookulloo, Te. 
form of a chrysalis. The time required to com- wis of cattle and other animals are ex- 
plete the cocoon is. about’ five days. In the iveeeiean in the arts, in forming handles for 
chrysalis state the animal remains from a_fort- *-wWetking sticks, inlaying, and various 
night to three weeks; it then bursts its case ‘uses. They are occasionally exportde 
and comes forth in’ the imago state, the mouth | from Bombay to England (Faulkner), and the 
having algae dissolved a portion of the | bones of animals are, thus, converted into various 
cocoon by means of a fluid which it ejects. | useful articles of commerce. Small boxes, lan- 
Che moth is short-lived; the female, in many 


terns, paper knives, buttons, and many small arti- 
instances, dies almost immediately after she has | cles of dress, are made in China from horn and 
laid her eggs ; the-male survives her but a short 


bones.—-Morrison, page 197. Subjected to des- 

une. The silkworins, which are most extensive- | tructive distillation, in large retorts, amongst the 

y reared for the purpose of producing silk, are | other products which pass over 1s 4 peculiar oil, 
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BOON, REED or SHOVE. 


whieh is collected and afterwatds employed to 
feed the lanyps ‘murning in small close chambers, 
the aides of which thus become covered with 
Laxp Black. The mass remaining in the reo- 
torts consists of the sarthy and gatine portions 


ot the bone, blackened by the carbon of the ani- | 


atul matter, in which state it is called ivory black, 
bone black, and animal charcoal. This substance 
has a remarkable attraction for organic colouring 
matter, and is largely used for removing the 
colouriay matter from syrup, in the refining of 
sugar, and in the purification of many other or- 
ganic liquors. By exposing ivory black to an 
open fire, the carbon is driven off, and the bones 
ure nearly blanched ‘These are reduced to pow- 
der, which is used for making the cupels of the 
assayer, also as a polishing powder for plate and 
other articles, and also by the manufacturers of 
phosphorus for making lucifer matches— Zo. 

(2128) BON RHEEA, on BUN RHEKEA, 
ox JuNGLE Ruerea, the Leepeeah of Nepaul, is 
supposed by some to be the Dom Rheea or China 
Nettle in an uncultivated or wild state. But of 
this there is no proof, and it is more than proba- 
ble that it is a distinct species of Bochmeria, pos- 
sessed of many of the same properties as theRamec 
or Rheea Nettle. It grows very common, in ail 
the Assain province, but it is cultivated largely 
by the Hill Tribes, on the West of Yeunan and 
to asmall extent by the Singpoos and Dhoann- 
cas of the North Eastern frontier of India, to 
be fabricated into a coarse cloth, but chiefly for 
nets. <A five inch rope of Rheea fibre and one 
of Bon Rheea each broke within a few pounds of 
each other, but after sustaining a weight of more 
than nine tons weight, and it is reported to be 
all that can be desired for either canvas or lines, 
aud only requires to be known to be generally 
used for that purpose. ‘The Bon Rheea thrives 
best in the vicinity of water or of running 
streams: when unmolested jt grows into a tree, 
but by proper management of it, any quantity of 
young shoots can be obtained, and as_ the divid- 
ed roots of the plant afford numerous shoots, it 
can be propagated by slips as well as by the 
seed. This fibre is about five feet in lenéth, 
brown in colour, strong and flexible ——Loyle, 
Fib. Plants. See No. 2079 

(2129) BON SURAT, the commercigl name 
given to the'fibres of the Urtica crenulg jay rchor 
Putta, which see. Roy lqqaige3 66. 

(2180) BOODUNK.— Men TH a@egigicium. 
—Penny royal.—Cultivated the sameMisi#thyme. 

(2131) BOOKS, 

Chopdee, Gua. Poosthakum, Taw. 

Kitab, Hind, & Pers. | Poosthakooloo, Terr. 

A general tern applied to blank, printed, l- 
thographed, or manuscript books. ; 

(2152) BOON, REED or SHOVE, the wood- 
like part, of the flax plant. It is surrounded by 
the tough fibres called bast or hari and covered | 









BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 


by cuticle, all cemented together by gummy and 
azotized compounds.— Hayle, p. 199, p. 315. 

(2133) BOORAGA the name of the gum, and 
wood obtained from Bombar malabaricnm. lt 
is a pure gum. | 

(2134) BOOR-COLE. Grows to great per- 
fection ; the leaves are curled. The tops should 
be cut off when two feet high ; the sprouts being 
the only part fit for use. It is cultivated in the 
same way as cabbages, and may be had all the 
year round. | | 

(2:35) BOOREE. ‘The pollen of the plant 
called ‘Typha elephantina (putera) a native of 
Sinde: it is inflammable like that of Lycopo- 
dium, and used asa substitute for it in Europe. 
It is collected in Sinde.—Loyle, p. 35. 

(2136) BOORUNK KALA.—OcyMuM RBa- 
SILICUM.—Sweet Basil. Grows common in na- 
tive gardens; the seeds are used medicinally, an 
infusion being considered very cooling. 

(2137) BOOTA.——This is the head of the Zea 
mays, which is grown at the commencement ot 
the rains and sown in beds or in the common 
fields ; it requires little care ; the heads are either 
boiled or roasted before being eaten. The 
ground should be well manured before the seed 
is SOWN. 

(2138) BORAEE.—Korago officinalis, is used 
as a pot herb; the young shoots and leaves as sa- 
lad, requires treatment similar to Angelica. ‘This 
succeeds at Madras, but flowers rather too early 
to be of much use; it is suitable for the flower 
yayden, but is a native of England. 

(2139) BORAGO ZEYLANICA. CrYLon 
BoraGe. 

ie Balatti-kulpa, Hn. 

Ts cultivated in-some gardens at Ajmere as a 
flower.— Genl. Med. Top. p. 189. 

(2140) BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS, 
Synonims; Zhe treeisnamed, = 

Tar ka jhar, Hino. | Lontar, Maay. 

Tati chettoo, Trt. Rontal, JAVANESE. 

Panci marum, TAM. Palmyra Tree, Ena. 

| — The wood is called, 
Palmyfidend Porcupine Tar ke jhar kee Lakree, 
# wood, ENG, | | Hip, 
Tatti chettoo kurra, TEL. Panai marnm kottai, Tam. 
The palm wine or loddy is known as 
Pannang khulloo, Tam. -Tatie khulloo, TE1. 
Tarie, Duk. | Palmyra Toddy, ENG. 
The sugar is, a 
Jagzary of Palmyra Tod- 
dy, Ene. 





Pannay vellum, Tam. 
Tarka goor, Dux. 
‘Tatie bellum, Dex. 


The edible part is. called, 





‘Pannang kalung, Tam. Young Palmyra Plant, 
Geunghool, Dux. , ENG. 7 
Tatigudda, Ten. Tala, Sans, 





The fibres of the palmyra leaf are called, 
Thatee nara, TEL, | Panai ner, Tax. 
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BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 
Its frit is the 
Tatie prtidoo, TEL. 


- Booa Lontar. Mab. 
‘ata, SANS. 


Palmyra Fruit, Exc. 
Pannam pollum, Tam, 
Tar phul, Dux. 


The Palmyra tree, the Borassus flabelliformis | 
is a tree only inferior in usefulness } 


of Linnexs, : 
to Bf&stern nations to the date tree.and cocoanut : 
palm. By a glance at one of the maps in Ber-: 


ghaus’ or Johnston’s physical Atlas, showing the: 
distribution of this plant, it will be seen, com-: 


mencing nr the north-eastern parts of Arabia in 
about 20° novth latitede and 54° Kast longitude, : 
extending through the Indian ocean, and the: 
southern parts of Hindustan anc ending in about 
90° north and 93° east in the Bay of Bengal, 
the extent of the distribution”being about 5,160 
sandy plain, and immense groves of it occur on 
the Malabar 
cut, but the northern part of Ceylon, and from 
‘Tinnevelly to Madras, are the great palmyra re- 
gions, though the trecs are found skirtiag the 
the Archipelago.—Seeman. In the Tenassermm 
yrovinces, ulso, it is the most generally diffused 
of alk the palms. It attaine & height of seventy 
feet ;. the circumference of its single trunk, at 


A Tamul Poem entitled Tala Vilaésam enume- 


yates 801 different purposes to which the Palmyza , 8 envy 
) feet from it. Trees tapped tor toddy do not, he 


may be appied. The trees have.to attain a con- 
siderable age before they are fit for.timber ; when 


a hundred years old, they are excellent, but ther | 
wood becomes harder and blacker by age, and the : 
Almost | 


blacker and harder it is, it is the better. 
every part of this tree is made use of; the leaves 
are used in thatching: the leaf stalks yield a 
coarse fibre useful for many purposes, ‘The 
“ olay,” (Tamul) are the leaves cut into uniform 


strips upon which the natives write with iron 


styles. Before the introduction of paper, its leaf 
was the writing material of all the nations of the 
Fast, and still continues to be so of some of them. 
-—Craufurd, page 22). ‘The Jaggery,. obtained 
fron it, is extensively used in. the inanufacture of 
sugar at Vizianagram and Rajahmundry, and is 


obtained from the wine of this Palm known | 


as ‘Toddy. ‘This wine cam be made a source of ex- 
tensive drunkenness. and dissipation at Madras, 
and is so among the lower class of Mahomedans, 


7 


durmg the months of January, February and | ¥% 


March, being the time it is drawn; the sweet 
pulp called Panavuttoo contained in the husk 
surrounding the seeds, is.sold in the bazars, at 2 
pice per ounce and is very pleasant to the taste. 
Airishe says, that its fresh tasted gelatinous pulp is 
cooling and by no means unpalatable, and is call- 
ed by the Tamools Noonghoo 2a @.—-Ainalie. 
Indeed the Palmyra fraits form an article mach 
prized by the people of India, and are eaten raw. 
or roasted. These pulps are also made into a 
preserve, Punatoo, by squeezing them with water 













Coast, from Cape Comorin to Cali- |, 


the. 
bottom, is about 54 feet and at the top 24 feet. 








sea going 
but the iron fastenings were soon destroyed,. 
‘Boats planked with it are still common on the 
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SORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS, 


into a pulp, and sold in mats at 3 to 6 shillings 
each. Punatoo is much used as food in Jaffna, 
plain or mixed with gruel obtained frem the 


pounded kelingéo farina, and made into soups 


puffs, cakes &c. The young Palmyra plants from 
the germinated seeds, when they. are but a few 
inches high, are reckoned amengst the pot vege- 
tubles of the Natives of India, as well as of the- 
Cyngalese ; they are usually’ boiled, ‘and eaten, 
with a little of the kernel of. the Cocoanut.— 
Ainslie. ‘Lhese young roots and shoots of the gar. 
minated seeds, when dried and.greund into a kind: 
of flous;. are used as-an article ef diet. In Jaffna. 
this Paln is looked upon with great reverence. 
The natives. who can afford it, at the birth of a 


daughéer;. planta certain number of trees, ac- 
Geographical miles. Its favourite soil is a low | cording to their circumstances, which become her 
dowry at marriage. 


Its wood is one of the por- 
cupine woods of commerce ;. and the old black 
wood of the palmrya, 1s, next to that of Casuarina, 
the strongest tried ; one specimen bore upwards 
of 700 Ibs. and 5.of them gave an average of 648, 


Bay south to Singapore and in all the islands of | though some were very bad. Mr. Rohde remarks. 


that it is the strongst wood he tried, retaming for a 
length of time the position it assumed when loaded, 
without increase of deflexion : iron nails soon rust 
in this wood. He procured it of excellent quality in: 
the Circars, the thickness of rafter when trimmed. 
up ravely exceeds 2 inches four feet from the 
round and one inch at twenty or twenty-four 


believes, form woed. ‘The large carpenter beetle, 
strange to say, appears to have particular delight 
in boring this hard wood, the Cumboo however is. 
still more attractive to him. Though this wood. 
has great, stiffness and strength to resist cross. 
strain and tension, is has none to.resist rendiny. 


‘which: it does very readily—small canoes are 


formed of this. tree, two of which lashed to a 


couple of spars form the usual mode of crossing, 
lakes and rivers in the Circars—the root forms. 


the head of the canbe, the smaller end is either 


‘elevated ont of water by the form, or some of the 


pith is left for six mehes at that end. As this 
decays, a lump of clay supplies its place. Formerly 
vessels were plankcd with this wood, 


built probably where sawyers axe: 
The peculiar structure of the 
Smee the Palms deserves attention, it appears 
fofaeeeren a series of hard stiff longitudinal fibres. 
net i#piilaced or twisted but crosaed at consider- 
able iftervels at various angles by similar fibres 
which proceed from the soft heart of the tree, 
to the oufer part, probably to the leaf stem—a 
radial section of Palmyra rafter shews this, the 
interstices are filled up with pith the proportion 
ef which increases with the distance from the 
outer part.—Rohde. The wood is much used in 
house-building, for rafters, joists, aud reapers. 
In England for veneers and imlaying. It is 








Gedavery, being 
notampcurable. 
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BORAX. 
exported in “large quantities from Ceylon, 


it is used for rafters, pillars, and posts of native 
houses. Jn the sandy parts of Jaffna in Ceylon, 
a hollow palmyra is inserted to form a well. The 
dark outside wood of very old trees, is used to. 
some extent in Europe for umbrella handles, 
fancy boxes, wafer 
The timber of the 
female tree is the hardest and best, and that of 
the male trees is never used, unless the tree be 
It is too heavy to make ships of. At 
certain seasons of the year, thousands are em- 
ployed in felling and dressing it. Each tree has 
trom twenty-five to forty fresh green leaves upon 
it at a time, of which the natives cut off twelve 


walking canes, paper rulers, 
stamps aud other articles. 


very old. 


or fifteen annually to be employed as thatch, 
fences, manure, mats, and mat. baskets, bags, 
irrigation baskets, winnows, hats, caps, fans, 
umbrellas &c. ; books and olays, tatakoo or put- 
tays, for writing on. Cy ag . 
(2141) BORASSUS. Witp PaLmyRra. The 
Tenasserim Provinces yield an indigenous palm, 
which the natives call the wild palmyra. 2 
the fruit of the palmyra, but the leaf differs from 
it sufficiently to constitute it another species.— 
Mason. | 
(2142) BORAX. Trncat. | 
Buruk, ARAB. | Knddiakhar, Tunkunkhar, 
Piger, BAL, Guz, Hind. 
Knddiakhar, BENG. Piger, Jav.  .e 
Lansipuscara, CyNG. Patterie, Piger, Mat, 
Sohaga, Duk. Chaularaya, NEP. 
Boras, Dut. Tunkar, PERs. 
Borate al Tunkanna, SANs. 
soude, }'r, 
Borax, Ger. Lat. Port. | Bi-borate of soda. Eine. 
Borax, Biboras Sodee, is chiefly procured from 
a lake near Thibet. The edges and shallows of 
the lake are covered with a stratum of Borax, 
which is dug up in considerable masses. In its 
rough state it is called Tineal, and is brought m 
the form of a brownish grey, impure, amorphous 
‘galt, or in detached crystals, less than an inch in 
length, and of the form of compressed hexahedral 
risms. Sometimes it is brought partially re- 


calinule de 


fined ; but when pure, is in colourless crystalline. 


masses. Crude Borax is often covered with an 
oily or greasy matter, to prevent it from efflor- 
escing. Its uses in the arts are considerable, be- 
ing a very active flux. It occurs in dense 
talline masses, sometimes mixed with chaly .; 
tally soluble in warm water, solution Qj oa) 
effervesce with acids; but it tums turmgit-p 

er brown. Its other localities are said 1 

Yersia, China, South America,’ Europe. Tincal 
or crude borax, (Hind. @uz. Tunkunkhar), is in 

ale greenish pieces, covered with an earthy coat- 
‘ing, and feels greasy to the touch. It is some- 
times distinguished in the Indian bazars, but is 
more frequently sold under the general denomi- 
nation of (borax) Keddiakhar. Borax is import- 

ec . 

ed. into Bombay from Calcutta. Sohaga is 
brought to the Bengal bazars from Thibet, via As- 
















It has’ 


Velligarum, Vengarum,T aM, | 





Ys 
-| whole of Southern Asia, the islands of the In- 


BOS INDICUS. 


where , sam; and in the East Indies it is employed, in 

‘the moist. way, as a solvent for Gum Lac. 
. . nr ; > e 

It is much used by the Tamool goldsmith, 


Tinkers ssi @o (Cannar, Tam.)’ and ‘Tin- 
men 6 4/Geita sar Ti (Tagaravelecarer, Tam), 
to facilitate the fusion of their metals. With 
it and lime juice, the Hindoos of the * sect 
of Vishnoo prepare their red BAG reer, 
Tiroochoornum, with which they mark their 
foreheads perpendicularly. —4ins Mat. Med. p. 
144. Borax is readily purified .by . simple 
solution and. crystallization, Borax is some. 
times adulterated with alum and common salt ; 
but Ammonia gives a white precipitate (alumina), 
if the former, and nitrate of silver, a white preci- 
pitatc, if the latter, -be present.—Beng. Phar. p. 
364. a : 

(2143) BOS INDICUS, the Zebu, has the fol- 
lowing specific characters :—Forehead convex ; 
withers with a more or less large fleshy hump ; 
dewlap deep, waved ; the upper part of the rump 
shelving very much, Amongst scientific writers 
this animal has had many designations. It is the 
Bos Indicus of Linnzus, the £os domesticus of 
Hodgson, the Bos Tuurus Indicus of Fisher, Bos 
Zebu of J. Brookés,"Bos Taurus Zebu of Wagner. 


| Varieties or particular breeds have also obtained 


a number of distinct appellations,—Little Indian 


1 Buffalo, - Indian Bull, Great Indian Ox, Gun 


Bullock, -sacred Bull, Madras Ox, Madhu Givi 
Oxen, Seringapatam Oxen, Two-humped Zebu, 


| Hornless Zebu, Bucharian Ox, Nepaul Ox, and 


Javanese: Cow. The domesticated zebus vary 


much in their sizé and the direction of their 


horns, but are generally distinguished by a fatty 
elevated hump below the neck and over the 
withers. ‘The horns-of some are short and-sub- 
erect (Indian Ox), in others comparatively long 
and pointed ‘backwards, with an inclination 
to curve inwards, as in the more common 
breeds:(Zebu). The ears‘of some are of ordi- 
nary size. and. position (Zebu); m others : pendu- 
lous.) (Indian Ox.) The dewlap is more or 
less: developed, in some very largely. ‘Their 


colour varies from a light ashy-gray to a mik- 


white, ang their size ‘from the stature of an 
ordinary ‘bull to that ofa large mastiff. The 
limbs of ‘all are .deerlike. and elegant. Mr. 
Bennett says, “‘they ‘arc spread over the 


dian Archipelago, and the eastern coast of Afri- 
ca, from Abyssinia to the Cape:of Goed Hope.” 


In many parts of India the Zebu.is placed under 


the saddle or harnessed to a.carriage, ‘and. travels 
at an easy rate. It must ~ have‘lost nruch of-its 
ficetness, if the more ancient writers are to” be 
credited ; for they speak of 50 or 60 -miles a day 
as its usual pacé, whilst the-moderns only allow 
it 20 or30 miles. The beef is not bad, but is 
neither so sweet nor .so good as that of the com- 
mon Ox, the hump always excepted, which when 
well cooked is very delicate. The Hindoos 
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BOS: BUBALUS. 


venerate.the Zebus and hold their: slaughter to 
be a sin,. though they do notsobject’ to work 
them. . There .are however. some... particularly 
sanctified Zebus, wholead. an easy life, wandering 
about. the villages ‘at their will, and taking their 
pleasure and their food where .they ‘list, if not 
provided by the contributions of tke devout. In 
moat parts of, India,they may be-seen every day 
wandering.at large in the streets eating rice, 
grain, and flour and vegetables from the stalls 
“1. the bazar; and the utmost a native does 
when he sees them plundering his goods too 
much, is to urge them by gestures and shouts 
to be off. -I have never once seen them. struck. 
The superstitious regard for these animals ex- 
tends even to their excretiona, or, as they are 
(ermed, the five products of.the cow. ‘The cow- 
dang is collected and dried and used for. cook: 
ing food, even where wood is in abundance. 
Mr. Bennett, in his work on the ‘ Gardens and 
Menagerie of the Zoological ‘Society,’ 


of the common Ox, but Mr., Vase 
the number of the vertebre .and “he 
vestation both differ from that. of the Ox. Ling. 


Cye. Pp: 620, 621. ae ee ae 7 a ae ee - ee ae 
BALUS, ‘Tie BUFFALO. 





(2144) BOS B ‘THE 
Vorehead convex, rounded’; horns. large, flatten- 
ed at the base, black.on the plane ‘of: the - face, 
bent down -and recurved at the tip’; ears quite 
half the length of the head, slightly: ciliated ; 
fur rough, irregular, bristly, often very, far-apart, 
on the face before the eyes two-rowed. This 


animal is the Bos Badalue of Brisson ; the Bos: 


Bubalis of Linneeus; Buffle, French ; and. Buf- 
fel, German. <A variety was called by Shaw Los 
Aruee, which is the Bubalus drag of Hodgson. 


Mr. B. H. Hodgson, who has. by his labours 


thrown so much light upon Indian Zoology, says 


of the Indian Buffaloes: “ The Bhainsa, or 
‘Tame Buffalo, is. universal in India. . The Arna, 


or Wild Buffalo, inhabits the margin rather than 
the interior of primeval forests. They never ascend 


the mountains, and adhere like.:-the rhmocgros to 


the most swampy. sites of :the district they inha- 
bit. There is no animal.upon which ages of 


domesticity have made.so:samall an impression as. 


upon the Buffalo, the tame, being still most clear- 
ly referrible to the wild ones. at present frequent- 
ing all.the .great-swampy jungles of India, In 
the wilderness as in, the cow-house. there is, a 
marked distinetion between the long (macro- 
cerus) and, curved-horned (spérocerus). baffaloes. 
The Arna rutg.in autumn, gestating ten months 
and prodiices, one or two.young in summer, . It 
lives in. large herds, but.in, the ° ggason of love 
the most. Justy males lead off and appropriate 





several females, with which they form small herds 
for the.time. The Wild Buffalo is fully one-third 
larger than, the largest tame brecds, measuring 
10} feet. fipai snout to. vent, and 6 or 64. feet 
high at the shoulders, and is of sich power and 





pressed an opinion that the Zebu is but a variety: 
observes that'| @ 





BOS BUBALUS. 
vigour as by ,his charge frequently to prostrate a 


well-sized elephant. It is remarkable for the 


uniform shortness. of the tail, which does not ex- 
tend lower than:the: hock ; for. the tufts which 
cover the forehead.and knees ; and, lastly, for 
the great size of its‘horns. ‘They are uniformly 
in high condition, so unlike, the leanness and 


angularity of the Domestic Buffalo, even at its 


best.” The Buffalo has been introduced into 
Italy, where it is made very useful as a beast of 
burden, its great strength giving it an advantage 


over horses and ordinary oxen, in the marshy and 


swampy districts where the roads are frequently 
twoor three feet deep with mud. <A singular 
fact with regard to them is, that they thrive best 
in those districts which are most infected with 
malaria. The Manilla Buffalo is also a variety 
of this species. — Engl. Oye : page 622. Crawfurd, 
speaking of it in the Archipelago, says, it is the 
same useful, powerful, ugly, sluggish and un- 
wieldy animal which exists in all the warm coun- 


tries of Asia, and which was mtroduced into 


reece, Egypt, and Southern Italy in the middle 
ages. It is only, however, within ten or twelve 
degrees of the equator that it is found of great 
size, streneth, and vigour. Compared with that 





of the Malayan countries, the buffalo of Southern 


Italy is certainly an inferior animal, and that of 
Northern India even a puny one. The buffalo 
is the principal beast of draught and burden 
througheut the Archipelago and Philippines, the 
ox. being chiefly reserved for the tillage of dry 
upland grounds. The buffalo is larger and more 


“powerful than the ox, but much slower and with 


less capacity of enduring toil. The flesh of this 
semi-aquatic animal is coarse, and its milk poor 
in quality compared with that of the cow. Its 
courage is indomitable, and united to its great 
strength, makes it an overmatch for the royal 
tiger. It has a repugnance to strangers, but 
with its .friends is thoroughly docile, 1 have 
seen a boy of ten years of age part two 
enraged bulls with a switch, mount — that 
which was his own by one of its horns, and 


ride home on it. The domestic buffalo is very 


scantily covered with hair, the colour of the 
skin appearing through it. It is either black or 
white, without any other variety, the black in 
nine cases out of ten. predominating, and being . 
considered, perhaps without much foundation, 
prefegable to the white. Wherever the buffalo 
is foifftd: in the domestic state, it is also found in 


the. wild, one; and this makes it exceedingly 


difficult to determine whether this animal bea 
native of the Archipelago, or .a domesticated 
stranger. Naturalists, know, not on what 
ground, have come to the latter conclusion, and 
the natives of the country. would seem to enter- 
tain the same opinion, for they call all buffalos 
found in the forest by.an epithet which imphes 


this, and which in Malay is jalang, meaning 


stray” or “vagabond.” The names given to 


en 





BOS FRONTALIS. 
the animal, however, afford no warranty for this 


With one exception, they are native, 
and not traceable to any foreign tongue. ~The 
Malay name is Karbo, or Karbau, and this with 
very slight variations extends over, at least, fen 
different languages of the Archipelago and Philip- 
pines. It is not, however, the only native name, 
for inthe Sunda of Java we have the word 
munding, and in the Bugis and Macassar of 
Celebes, tedung. The only foreign ‘name is the 
Sanscrit Maisa, restricted to the polite language 
of Java. That the domestic buffalo, however, 
has often escaped from servitude and become 
wild, is certain. This, for example, 1s probably 
the only source of the wild buffaloof the Philip- 
pines, for the buffalo of these islands was the 
only domesticated beast of burden in them be- 
fore the arrival of the Spaniards. It seems then 
to have been confined to Luzon, although it has 
since spread to the other large islands ; and m- 
variably, it is known by the Malay name Karbo 
only, even the Spaniards themselves having 
adopted it, although at the same time expressing 
the inconsistent opinion that the buffalo was 
‘troduced into the Philippines from China. It 
is easy to see how readily it might have been 
introluced by the nearest Malays, 
Borneo ; for even in native craft the voyage from 
Brunai to Manilla, inthe proper season, 18 per- 
formed in seven days.— Crawfurd Dic. p. 73. 
(2145) BOS FRONTALIS. Tun Gayat. 
There are three species which Professor Lundevall 
regards as subvarieties ofa variety of the common 
bull. Bos fronéalis, the Gayal. It is the Bos 
frontalis of Lambert, the Bos Gayeus of Cole- 
brooke ; Gavaya, Sans ; Gavai or Gayal, Hind ; 
Gobay goru, Beng. ; Gaujangali, Pers. ; Methana 
Mountaineers (Cucis, &c.) east of Silhet ; Shtial, 
Mountaineers (Cucis) east of Chatgaon ; 3’ hong- 
nua, Mugs ; Nunec, Birmas; Gauvera, Ceylon. 
It is nearly of the size and shape of the English 
bull. it has short horns, which are distant at 
their base, and rise in a gentle curve direct- 
ly out and up : a transverse section near the base 
33 ovate, the thick end of the section being on 
the inside. ‘The front is broad, and crowned 
with a tuft of lighter coloured long earved «hair. 
The dewlap is deep and pendant. It has no 
mane nor hump, but a considerable elevation 
over the withers. ‘The tail 1s short, the body 
covered with a tolerable coat of straightaark- 
brown hair ; on the belly it is lighter coloured ; 
and the legs and face are sometimes white. (Rox- 
burgh.) Dr. 
the Gayal has no resemblance to the grunt of the 
Indion Ox ; but a good deal resembles that of 
the buffalo. It is akind of lowing, but shriller 
and not near so loud as that of the European 
Ox. ‘Io this the Gayal, in 
opinion, approaches much nearer than i+ does to 
the buffalo. Mr. Macrae states that the Guayal 
ig found wild in the range of moubtains that 


conclusion. 


()-e). D> 


those of 


own accerd at evening, 


\ ticated female Gayal from 


Mr 
YT. 


les, vol. viii.) —Zagl. Cyc. page 625. 





Buchanan states thet the ery of | 


aculeates, Cuvier. 
Dr. Buchanan's | 
sured from tip of nose to 
‘inches ; from the hoof to the withers 5 feet 112 





ROS GAURUS, 
form the eastern boundary of the provinces of 
Araean, Chittagong, Tippera, and Silhet. ‘The 
Cucis, or Lunetas, a race of people inhabiting 
the hills immediately to the eastward of Chita- 
gong, have herds of them ina domesticated state. 
The animal is called Gabry in the Hindoo ‘ Sestra,’ 
but seems however to be little known beyond’ the 
limits of its wativre mountains, except to the inha- 
bitants of the provinces above mentioned. The 
same author informs us.that the Gayad is of a dull, 
heavy ante; but at the same time ofa 
form that mdieates much strength and activity, 
like that of the wild buffale. Its disposition is 
gentle; even in the wild state on its native hills 
it is wot considered dangereus, never standing the 
approach of mam, much less sustaining his attack. 
The Cucis hunt the wild ones for the sake of 
their flesh. The Gayal is a forest animal, and 






‘prefers the tender shoots and leaves of shrubs to 


grass; it never wallows in mud like the buffalo. 
It is domesticated by the Cucis, but does not 
undergo any labour. ‘The cow goes 1} (?) months 
with young, gives but little milk, and does not 
yield it long ; but that little is remarkably rich, 
almest equalling cream, which it resembles in 


colour ; the Cucis however do not make any use 


ofthe milk, but rear the Gayals entirely for their 
fesh and skins, of which last, or rather their 
hides, they form their shields. These domesti- 
cated herds roam at large in the forests near 
their village during the day, but return of their 
, being early taught to do 
this by being fed when young every night with 
salt, of which those animals are very fond. The 
Hindoos, in the province of Chittagong, will not 
kill this Gayal (their Gabay), which they hold in 


equal veneration with the cow, but they hunt and 


‘Kill another Gayal (As’l Gayal or Seloi) as they 


do the wild buffalo—Zngl. Cyc. page 624. 


Mr. Bird proved that the Gayal will breed with 


He brought a domes- 
Chittagong to Dar- 
ca directed a common bull (of the breed Deswali, 
a Zebu of the common kind found in the middle 
districts of Bengal), which the female received 
upon being blinded with a cloth thrown over her 
eyes. ‘The offspring was a cow resembling 
mostly the Gayal mother; and from that cow, 
impregnated by @ bull of the same common breed, 
another cow was produced, whiclralso had grown 
and was in ealf by a common bull when 
Bird wrote his account. (Asiatic Research- 


the common Indian bull. 


(2146) BOS GAURUS, the Gour or aur. 
Hind hoof only half the ‘gze of the front hoof. 
Colour brown; legs white. ‘hie is the Los 
Gowr, Traile; Bos _ Gaurus, Col. Snrith ; Bos 
: “Pr. Tyaill gives. the di- 
mensions of one not fully grown, which mea- 
end of tail 11 feet 113 


mmehes ; and from the withers to the sternum 3 


BOS GRUNNIENS. 


feet Ginches. ‘The limbs have more of the form 
of the deer than any other of the bovine genus.” 
The Gour, according to Captain Rogers, occurs In 
several mountainous parts of Central India, but 
is chiefly found im Myn Pat or Mine Paut, a 
high insulated mountain with a tabular . summit 
intRe province of Sergojah, in South Bahar. 
“This table-land is about 36 mije@™:in length by 
24 or 25 miles in medial breadth, and rises 
above the neighbouring plains probably 2000 
fact. The sides of the mountain slope with con- 
siderable steepness, and are furrowed by streams 
that water narrow valleys, the verdant banks of 
which are the favourite haunts of Gours. On 
being disturbed they retreat into the thick jungles 
of saul-trees which cover the sides of the whole 
rangé.—Hug. Cyc. page 626. 


(2147) BOS BANTING, the Banting, or 
Sumatran Ox.-—Colour black, distinct large spot. 


on rump, and legs white. This is the .Bos 
Banting of Sir Stamford Raffles, Bos leucoprym- 
nus of Quoy and Gaimard, Bos Sondaicus of 
Muller. It is a native of. Java, Borneo, and 
Bali. There isa stuffed specimen and skeleton 
in the British Museum. Vasey in his *Ox- 


Tribe, has given a figure, and observes that it 


“hears some resemblance to the Gour, but in 
the skeleton of the Gour the sacrum consists of 
r vertebrae and the tail of 19, while in the skele- 
ton of the Banting the sacrum consists of but 4 
vertebra: and the tail of 18.”—Eng. Cyc. p, 627. 
Ox (Bos). Exclusive of the buffalo, which is 
doubtful, two species of the ox are fonnd in the 
wild state. One of these, called by the Malays, 
saladang, is sufficiently well ascertained to exist 
in the forests of the Malay Peninsula, although 
not as yet described by naturalists. The other 
+s the Bos sondaicus, or Sunda ox, which exists 
in Java, the Peninsula, and Borneo, but, singular- 
ly enough, not in Sumatra, or in Celebes, or any 
island of the. Philippine Archipelago, It isa 
large, massive, and powerful animal, of a hight 
brown colour, with the hips and legs of the male 
of aclear white. It is the same species which is 
found in the forests of Pegu, up at least as far as 
Martaban.— Craufurd Dict. page 316. 


(2148) BOS GRUNNIENS. Thereis but 
one species, Poephagus grunniens Bos grunni- 
ens, the yak,. or sarlyk. It is black: the 
back and tail often white. It is the Bos 
grunniens of lLinneus; Bos Pcephagus of 
Colonel H. Smith. It has also been called the 
Grunting Ox, the Granting Bull, Svora-Goy, 
and Bubul. There. are several varietivs called 
the Noble Yak, the Plough Yak, the Ghaimorik, 
and Wild Yak. The following aetices of the 
Yak are piven in the Catalagug af the British 
Museum : “ The Yake dislike the warmth of 
summer, and hide themeelves in the shede and 
water ; they swim well; both sexes grunt like a 
pig. The calves are covered with rough. black 
curled hair, tke a oiled haired dog. When of 


page 627. 
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BOSWELLIA. 
three months old they obtain the long hair on 
the body and tail. ‘I'hey willingly live with the 
common cows,.and ‘breed with them. The long 
white hairs of the tail are dyed red to form the 
tufts of hair on the caps of the Chinese. (Pallas, 
‘Act. Acad. Petrop.” 1777,250.}—Eug. Cyc. 
«The Yaks used for the plough are 
ugly and short-leeged, and hold their heads very . 
low. ‘The beautiful long silky hair hanging from 
below the belly is almost if not entirely wanting 
in them, no less than the bushy tail, which their 
avaricious owners commonly cut off as an article 
of trade. They are guided by the nose. (Hoff- 
meister, ‘ Travels in Ceylon, &c. 441.) The 
Yuk-Ox used for riding is an infinitely handsome 
animal. .Jt has a stately hump, a rich silky 
hanging tail nearly reaching the ground, twist- 
ed horns, a noble bearing, and an erect head 


(p. 441). They are very shy, and kick with 


their hind feet, turning their head round per- 
petually,’ as if about to gore their riders. 
Hooker writing of this animal says, “our 
broad-footed Yak-Ox is the beast with the 
thick silky white fringe under the body, and the 
bushy tail, both of which sweep the ground... 
As the steepness increased, these poor animals 
began to moan, or rather grunt, in the most 
melancholy manner, and this unearthly music 
gyadually rose to such a violent rattle, that driven 
rather by its irksome sound than by the dis- 
comfort of our saddleless seat, we dismounted 
at the end of the first half-hour (p. 443.)” 
The Yak, or Chauri Gau, inhabits all the lof- 
tiest plateaus of high Asia, between the Altai 
and the Himalaya, the Belur Tag, and the 
Peling Mountains, and is found tame as well as 
wild. It cannot liveonthe south side of the 
Himalaya beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
snow, where the tribes of Cachars on the juxta- 
nivean regions of the Sub-Himalayas rear large 
herds of it, and cross-breed with the common-ox. 
They rut in winter, and produce young in au- 
tumn. Czecum simple, not sacked, nor banded, 
four inches long ; ribs 14 or 15 pairs; true dor- 
sal ridge confined to the withers; dewlap none. 
(Hodgson.)— Eng. Cyc. p. 638. 

(2149) BOSWELLIA, a genus of balsamic 
plants belonging to the natural order Amy- 
ridacer. Qne of the species is believed by Cole- 
brook to be the A:Savos of Theophrastus, and 
the Thureu virga of the Romans. (‘ Asiatic 
Researches,’ vol. ix.) Fngl: Cyc. page 582. 
It appears that the gum-resin called olibanum 
ig the frankincense that was used by the an- 
cients in their religious ceremomes. Linnzus 
was of opinion that it was yielded by the Ly- 
er; but that plant is a native of the 
south of France as well as of the Levant, and 
the botanists of that country deny that any 
such substance is produced by their juniper. The 
Greeks obtained their frankincense from Arabia. 
The Arabians call elibanym both Luban and 
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BOSWELLIA GLABRA. | 
Cundur ; but as benzoin is most used at the 
present day for religious purposes, the Moham- 
inedan writers of India ‘on Materia Medica ap- 


ply only the term Cundur to olibanum. © This 


Cundur has been ascertained by Messrs. Cole- 
brook, Hunter, and Roxburgh to be yielded by 
Roswellia thurifera or Bosellia serrata. lt is 
_alarge timber-tree found in the mountainons 
parts of India, yielding a most fragrant resin 
from wounds made in the bark. Its leaves are 
pinnate, and consist of about ten pairs of hairy 
serrated oblong leaflets, each of which is ‘from 
an inch to an inch and ahalfin length. The 


flowers are pale pink, small, and numerous. 


The calyx is 5-lobed, the corolla of 5-dowry pe- 
tals, the disk a fleshy crenelled cup, and the sta- 
mens 10, alternately shorter. “The fruit is a 3- 
sided, 3-valved, 8-celled capsule, containing a 
single-winged pendulous seed in ‘each cell. From 
this, Roxburgh distinguishes'as a different species 
Boswellia glabra, a plant ‘also yielding a resin 
which is used for incense and as pitch in some 
parts of India. It differs from the last in hav- 
ing no hairs on its leaves, in its leaflets bemg 
often toothless, and in its flowers being panicled. 
A substance analogous to olibanuin, and used in 
a similar way in various parts of the world, 1s 
procured from several different trees, such as, in 
America, the Croton nitens (Schwartz), C. thurt- 
fer (Kunth), C. adipatus (Kunth): in Columbia. 
Bailleria nervifolia (Kunth) yields the American 
frankincense ; the .dayris (Icica Tacamahaca, 
Kunth) amdrosiaca (Linn), yields also the resin 
coumier, likewise called American frankincense. 
Lelia apetale (Jacq.) also yields a substance 
similar to frankincense. Olidanum occurs im 
commerce of two kinds, the Arabian and East 
Indian. The former kind is now seldom met 
with, and its origin is a subject of doubt ; the 
latter is obtained from the tree above described, 
and to it we limit our remarks. ‘There are two 
varicties or degrees of fineness of it, the best 
called ‘ olibanum electrum,’ or ‘ in granis,’ some- 
times called ‘ thus manne’ or ‘thus masculum’ : 
the other is termed ‘ olibanum commune,’ or ‘in 
sortis,’ also femineum.’ The first occurs in 
pieces varying from the ‘size of a hazel-nut to 
that of a walnut, or larger, which are roundish 
or irregular in shape, of a light yellowish colour, 
varying to red or brown in some pieces, opaque 
or ‘semi transparent, the outside often covered 
with a white powder, and upon being pounded 


the whole becomes a8 White powder. It is.very 


friable, and breaks with a dull, sometimes even, 

sometimes splintery fracture. The second. sort 

is generally in larger pieces, mostly of a dir- 

iy-gray or fawn-colour, and intermingled with 

pieces of wood and other impurities.—LEng/ : 

Cyc: page 683. | | ; 
(2150) BOSWELLIA GLABRA. 


Salace, HIND. | Moreeda, Tam. 


BOTANY BAY KINO. 
flowers terminal, small, white with a red nectary, 
anthers yellow; yields the gum salai. © | 
- (2151) BOSWELLIA THURIFERA, Cole 
brooke, 4s. Res. xi. 317. xi. 158. Roxb. FU, Ind. 
883. Pereira, Medical Gazette, xx.676.-_ 
Gunda barosa, Avul Kun- | Koonder Zuchir, Arg. 
door, VERSy Dup-salaee, HIND. 
Looban, DK. : oo ae | 
A tree with leaves pinnate as the last; grows 
on the hills of the Deccan. It is a native of the 
mountainous tracts of Central India, aad very 
common in the Shahabad country. Dr. Hooker 
remarks, when speaking of this plant, _we 
continued to ascend from Belcuppee in Behar to 
the height of 1360 feet, where I came upon a 
small forest of the Indian Olibanum (Boswellia 
thurifera), conspicuous from its pale bark, and 
spreading curved branches, leafy at their tips ; 
its general appearance is a good deal like that of 
the mountain ash. The gum, celebrated through- 
out the East, was flowing abundantly from the 
trunk, very fragrant~ and transparent.— Hooke, 
Him. Jour. p. 29. ‘The Salai, salar, Boseellia 
thurifera, remarks Dr. Irvine, tree, 3s plenti- 
ful in the Ajmeer hills : the gunda birosa is_ the 
prepared gum resin of this tree, and is similar 
in appearance and qualities to Venice turpentine. 
It is brought from Mewar, Harowtee and the 
Shekhawattee hills: aud is considered stimulat- 
ing : an oil is distilled from it, said to cure go- 
norrhea. » It is used also in ointments : much 
used in painting and by the lakheries one mannd 
costs twelve rupees.—Med. Top. of juicer : 
From the Shahabad country, Dr. O'Shaughnessy 
obtained fine specimens of the resinous products 
there called sale gond or sule lussa, At Chan- 
dalgur it is termed gunda Jiroza, and = in 
the dry state sekha biroza. Dr, Hamilton how- 
ever thought the English Olibanum ta be- the 
produce of an Amyris, partly because he could 
not find that the sale resin was ustd. as incense 
by the Hindoos. The B. slabia and B. thun- 
fera both furnish the Male frankincense of 
Dioscorides.. Olibanum. The resin olibanum 
occurs in reddish or pale yellow tears, oval, 
oblong, and obtuse, sometimes in dense, opaque, 
brittle masses. ‘lhe gunda barosa of the bazars 
is soft, ductile, opaque, greenish and white. The 
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odour is balsamic and resinous, especially while 
the resin is burning ; the mincing oe and 
rather bitter, The powder, citron yellow. It is 
fréquently adulterated by dammer, sandarach, 
and other cheaper resins; when chewed the 
hard variety softens, and ‘dissolves partially” in 
the saliva, which it renders white and eniulsive. 
O'Shaughnessy. 


(2152) BOTANY ‘BAY HE OAK. The 
wood of this tree is used in making Brush backs 
for veneers and in the manufacture of Tunbridge 
ware. Sk ee eo 


" (2188) BOTANY BAY KINO. This is the 


A small tree; leaves pinnate, deciduous; ' produce of Eucalyptus resinifera; it is opaque, 
. JOA | 


BOX WOOD. 


BRANDY. _ 


dark brown; fracture shining and smooth, wa- | and the wood appears as good and compact as 


tery solution blackens the salts of 
ae precipitates solution of gelatine. 
(2154) BOTTLES. 
Bouteilles, Fr. | 
Bottteillen, Gere. Buldlki, Bs. 
Batlee, Guz. HIND. | | Bottellas, Sr. 
These are glass or stone-ware vessels of various 
shapes and sizes, for holding liquids Famdsner,— 
A bottle manufactory was once established. in the 
vicinity of Madras, but it has long been discon- 
tinued. ts” at we | 
(2155) BOTRYCHIUM VIRGINICUM.— 
This large 


iron strongly, 


Bottiglie, Biaschi, Ir. | 


that of the boxwood . in use in Europe.—foyle, 


|| Lltust. Himal. Bot. p. 327. On actual compa- 


rison the Himalayan box-wood is found to be 
sofier than the eommon. kinds, but ts hke thenr 
in other respects, and .weodeuts. have “becn 
engraved upon the wood of the Himalayan 
Buxus. emarginatus. Thé Karens sometimes 
furnished Myr. Mason with specimens of a 
wood that caw scarcely be distinguished from 
the box-wood of Europe, but he had never seen 


the tree, though Mr. Mason has named it a Mur- 


raya. Wallich found Nauclea cordifolia on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, which has ‘“ wood co- 


suceulent fern grows plentifully in loured like that of the box tree, but much lighter, 


the Raklang Pass in the Sikkim Himalay as; It/ ond at the same time very close grained.” It 
is boiled and eaten, both there and in New Zea-| may possibly be the same tree, although the Te- 
land. Indeed ferns are more commonly used: for | nogserim wood is not light ; or it may be a ‘Tavoy 


food than is generally supposed. 


oe eae 
In Calcutta, | gree, which he says has “a strong tough wood, 


the Hindoos boil the young tops of a Polypodium insgrain like box.?’——-Afason. 


with their shrimp curries ; and. both in Sikkim 
and Nepal the watery tubers of an Aspidivir 
are abundantly eaten. So also the pulp of one 
tree-fern affords food, but only in times of scar- 
city, as does that of another species m New 
Zealand (Cyathea medullaris): the pith of all is 
composed of a coarse sago, that 3 to say, 
cellular tissue with starch granules.— Hooker Han. 
Jour. p. 29°. : 


. 


of | la) 


' white cotor: 


| : Maldtve Islands. 
(2156) BOWRINGIA, a very eurious and | 


(2159) BRACELETS. The mannfacture of 


Shell Bracelets is one of the indigenous arts of 


Bengal, in which the caste of Sankhani at Dacca 
excel. he chanks of which they are made are 


{ 2 ° e. ° 
‘large univalve shells (several species of turbinel- 


from six to seven inches long, and of a pure 
They are imported into Calcutta 
from Ramnad in Southern India, and from the 
At Dacca they are used for 
beetling fine Muslins, but principally for making 


interesting genus of fern was found at Pomrang the Targe massive bracelets which are worn by 


in the Khasia Hills, which is only known to occur ; Hindoo women. 


elsewhere at Hong-kong in China, and has been 
called Bowringia, after the eminent Dr. Bowring. 
— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. WW, page 313. 


(2157) BOZAH, is the Pukhanie and Hin- | 


doostanie name of a fermented liquor, obtained 
from Natchenny, Eleusine (Cynosurus) coracana, 
and somewhat resembling country beer. It is 
chiefly used in the higher provinces of Indm 
(Anislie’s Mat. Med. p. 262); but the materials 


They are sawn into semi-cireu- 
jar pieces, and these are rivetted and cemented 


| to form the braeelets, some of which are elabo- 


rately carved, and inlaid with a composition of 
lac and a red pigment. A pair of bracelets of 
this description frequently costs as high as 80 


| Rupees. Of the thick pieces of the shells, beads 
| are made to forin the necklaces. which the Ben- 


eal’ Sepoys wear. 


(2169) BRAGANTIA, a genus of plants  be- 


used in brewing or fermenting it vary in different longing to the natural order Aristolochiaced. 


ptaces. The Sorghum vulgare is occasionally 
used, as also the bark of the margosa tree, and 
it is occasionally made more intoxicating by the 
use of drugs. — 

(2158) BOX WOOD. 


Palm-hout, Det. 
Buis, Fr, | 


-Buchebaum, Grr. 
ve Busso, Bosso, Bosselo, Tr. 
‘This is a valuable wood of a yellowish colour, 
close grained, very hard, and heavy, it cuts better 
then any-other wood, and is susceptible of 9 very 
fine polish. It is chiefly used by engxavers, 
turners, mathematical, and musieal: instrument 
inakers, and also in the manufacture of combs, 
kuife-handles, .button-moulds,  &e. ' Tecalities, 
South of Europe, and West of Asia,—Fuulkner. | 
A new species of Box-wood has: lately, however, 
been introduced into Britain frow the Himala- 
yas; itis the Buaus emarginatus of Dr. Wallich. 
This is found of considerable size and thickness, 


Yor — 


Ine of the species, Braguntia tomentosa, is said 
y Dr.. Houstield to be intensely bitter, and to be 


used as-a medicine in Java.—Luyl, Cyc. paye 
6 


(2161) BRAN. 
Busa, Guz. HInp. |  Towreo, Tam. TRL. — 
The thin skins of corn, chiefly of ricé-and 
wheat, separated from the grain. Its chief use is 
for feeding pigs, poultry, &c: —_ 
(2162) BRANDY. 
Brandewyn, Dvr. 
Eau de vie, Brandevin, T'R, 
Brantewein, GER. 


Brandy, VERN. 
Aquarzente, It. 


A spirituous product obtained by distilling 
wine. Its qualities vary with the kind of wine 
employed. It is imported into India frort 
France and England. 


 Vinum, adustam, Lar, 
Aguardente, Port. 
Vino, Rus. 

| Agiardiente, Sp. 





rn ! 


BRASS LEAF. 


(2163) BRASS. 
Missing, Messing. Geelko- 
per, Dut. 
Cuivre jaune, Laiton, Fr. 
Messing, GER. Sclenoi ‘mjed, Rvs, 
Peetul, Guz. H1np. Laton, Azofar, Sp. 


Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc. The 


Ottone, It. 
Orichalenm, 


Aurichal. 
cum, Lat. 





term is generally applied to the yellow alloy of 


copper, with about half its weight of zinc, in 
which case it is called by Engineers yellovo brass : 


but copper alloyed with about one-ninth its | 


weight of tin is the metal of brass ordnance or 
gun metal. Similar alloys used for the drasses 
or bearings of machinery are called hard brass, 
and when employed for statues or medals they 
are called BRonzE.—TZoml. Brass is extensively 
used in India for the manufacture of cooking 
and other domestic utensils, and is in greater 
request than copper among the natives. It is im- 
ported into Bombay from England (Faulk.) but 1s 
largely manufactured in many parts of the country. 
An excellent specimen of casting in brass and 
bronzing was exhibited at the Madras Mxhibition 
of 1855 by Mr. Rohde, a description of which is 
thus given by the Exhibitor. ‘“ ‘The casting 1s 
in loam, 5 days are allowed for pickling (in ta- 
marind leaf and water), scraping, filing, chasing, 
drilling, turning the cup and lastly annealing. 
The finished articles are then boiled in sowdoo 
(or wood ashes) and water, to free them from all 
grease, then set up and kept moist by dabbing 
with corrosive sublimate 1 oz. dissolved in slight- 
ly diluted vinegar 1 pint, till the desired tints are 
obtained, which may take ¢ hour or 20 minutes, 
they are then plunged and well rinsed in clean 
water without friction and dried in sawdust. 
Blacklead moistened with spirits of turpentine 
is then applied with a brush as in blacking a 
stone : when polished, the article is heated a little 
above what the hand can bear and lacquered with 
shell-lac varnish. ‘The only nicety required is in 
getting the articles perfectly free from all grease, 
even finger marks, and in checking the bronzing 
at a proper period ; if carried too far, it will scale 
off, if not far enough or irregularly, the color 
after rinsing will: be varied. If the annealing 
has been irregular, the same will appear.”—4l. 
E. of 1855. 

(2164) BRASS CAMPHIRE.—Borne&o 
Campnor, CampHor OF Banas, Mauay Can- 
PHOR.  Bruss-capoor, Guz. & Minn. 7 
The product of a tree (Dryobalanops campho- 
7a), confined 10 Sumatra, Borneo, and the Ma- 
Jayan Peninsula. It is found only in small quan- 
tities, in concrete masses, in thi fissures of the 
wood. It is more fragrant, and less biting and 
pungent than the common camphor, and is held 
in much higher repute. It is imported inte 
Bombay from China. —Faulkner. 


* 


(2165) BRASS LEAF, or tinsel, is manufac- 


tured by the Chinese to an enormous extent for 


» r 


making the Ain: hed or ‘golden fiqwers,’ used in 
worship. It is exported to India, in boxcs es- 










BRAZIL WOOD. 


timated to hold 50 catties,-—AMorrison, page 145. 
Also ¢in-foil to 'a small amount. Bones aud horns 
are manufactured into buttons, opium-boxes, 


hair-pins, &c., some of which are exported. 
Bamboos, fishing-rods, and canes, form arti- 
cles of commerce under the designation of whan- 


gees; the former are procured for unbrella hand- 


les, the latter sell according to taste or fashion. 
The same may be said of the great assortment of 
articles comprised under the heal of curiosities, 
more or less of which are purchased by every tra- 
der visiting the country. Vases, pots, jars, cups, 
images, boxes, plates, screens, statuettes, Xc., 
made of copper, iron, bronze, porcelain, stone, 
wood, clay, or lacquered ware, of almost every 
shape, size, and degree of workmanship, consti- 
tute the articles sent abroad under this desigua- 
tion.—W illiain’s Middle Kinydom, Vol. I. page 
400. 

(2166) BRASSICA, a genus of cruciferous 
plants, comprehending among other species the 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Borecole, Rape, 
Turnip, Colza, and the like, It is distinguished 
from other cruciferous genera by the following 
characters :—Its seeds contain an embryo, the 
yadicle of which is embraced in the concavity of 
the folded cotyledons. Its pod is long, slender, 
and many-secded. ‘The seeds are spherical. The 
calyx is equal at the base, and slightly spreading ; 
the petals are undivided ; the stamens entire.-— 
Eng. Cyc. page 665. ‘This gribe contains several 
very important alimentary species, viz. the Brass- 
ica oleracea, cabbage, and the red-leaved variety 
of that species; also the B. campestris and rapa 
(rape), B. napus, turnip, and the variety oledfera, 
cultivated for its oil, which is consumed to an 
immense amount in France for illuminations.— 
O’ Shanghnessy, page 188. 

(2167) BRASSICA CHINENSIS. Shanghae 
oil is obtained from this. —Simmonds Comm. Pro- 
duct, p. 611. 

(2168) BRASSICA NAPUS, the Rape, Colza, 
or Coleseed, has the lower leaves lyrate, dentate, 
elabrous ; upper leaves oblong, somewhat nar- 
rowed below, with a dilated cordate semi-amplex- 
icaul base. It is difficult to find any character 
by which to distinguish this plant from Brassica 
campestris. In fact some botanists regard Bras- 
sica napus as nothing more than a variety of 
Brassica campestris.—Eng. Cyc. page 666. 

(2169) BRASSICA OLE RACEA, CaBBaGe. 

One of the most highly esteemed vegetables of 
European gardens is the cabbage. _ 
. (2170) BRASSICA RAPA, Turnips. Twr- 
nips are occasionally grown in the ‘Tenasseriin 
Provinces ; but they do not reward the cultivator 
so well es cabbages.— Mason. | 

(2171) BRAZIL WOOD, QueEn’s Woop.— 

Brasilienhout. Dut. Legno del Brasile, Ver- 

Bois de bresil Fr. zino IT. 

Brasilien-holz, Ger. Pao Brasil. Pao de Raiuha, 
Madera de) Bresil, ¢P. ‘| Port. 

A wood emploved for various purposes by 





BREAD. 
vbinet makers in England, but its principal use 
; in dyeing red. It is procured Im many parts 
f the Western Hemisphere, froin one or two spe- 


ies of Casalpinia, West Indian and South Ameri-. 


an trees, but, within the last fifteen years, from 
he Quin Wood imported from Africa. ‘The true 
srazil Wood is supposed to be the Bahia nitida, 
hich yields a finer and more permanent colour 
han anv other.—7Zoud. Faulk, | 

(2172) BREAD, may be leavened, or unlea- 
ened or unfermented. Where leaven is net used, 
ubstances are emploved in imitation of yeast, 
‘om which carbonic acid is disengaged, in making 
he bread, distending the dough and rendering it 
esieular and light: in the other, flour, water, 
vith perhaps the addition of salt, are alone em- 
loved. In the former process, the substances 
iploved are the veast. of Kurope, and the Palm 
vines or toddies of Eastern and Southern Asia. 
‘he substitutes for these are Sesqui—carbonate of 
Kmmmonia; carbonate of soda and hydrochloric 
cid; or carbonate of soda and tartaric acid : but 
w far the best of these substitutes is the carbo- 
ate of ammonia. 

Wheaten Bread.—The species of bread in 
coimmon use in a country depends partly on 
he taste of the inhabitants, but more in the 
ort of grain suitable for its soil. The Chinese 
ise little bread and that little is generally of 
vheat-flour. Cakes of wheat-flour, prepared on 
he girdle, is a common article of diet amongst 
he races of northern and central India: Further 
South, on the table lands of the Peninsula, the 
vatives of India use cakes made of the flour of 
he Indian Corn, the Zea mays ; amongst the Mil- 
ets, bread is made of the great millet, the Sor- 
rhum vulgare; also of the spiked millet, the Pen- 
‘illaria spicata ; and the very poor of the people 
we the hard Raggy, the Eleusine corocana, In 
the form of cakes. Barley is occasionally used 
u the westward. Along the Sea-bord, however, 
of all Southern Asia, and eastward into China, 
boiled rice is the great article of diet, and it 1s 
only made, with unfermented palm wine, ito 
the cakes, familiarly known as Hoppers. ‘The 
superiority of wheat to all other farinaceous 
plants, in the manufacture of bread, 18 so very 
yreat, that wherever this grain is easily and sue- 
cessfully cultivated, wheaten bread is used, to 
the nearly total exclusion of most others. The 
essential constituents of wheat flour are starch, 
also called farina or fecula, glutin, and a little 
sugar and albumen. Wheaten Bread is occa- 
sionally adulterated with alum, which is added 
to whiten the flour, and to enable it toretain a 
larger quantity of water. Salt is also employed 
in the adulteration of wheaten bread, for the 
sime purposes as alum, to whiten the flour and 
enable it to hold more water, and carbonate of 
magnesia has the same etlect.—J/assel. 


: Indian corn bread, is rather less ‘nutritious 
than that ‘made from wheat, but is more 


BREAD-FRUIT TRIBE. 
fattening, in consequence of the greater quantity 
of oil contained in it. | 

Rice flour is scarcely ever made into fer- 
mented bread, although it is said to be oc- 
casionally mixed with wheat flour, for that 
purpose. . 

Bread of wood. In Sweden and Norway, — 
saw-dust is somctimes converted into bread, 
for which purpose beech, or some wood that 
does not contain turpentine, is repeatecly ma- 
cerated and boiled in water, to remove solu- 
ble matters, and is then reduced to powder, 
heated several times in an oven, and ground : 
in this state it is said to have the smell 
and taste of corn-flour. It has a yellowish 
colour, and ferments on the addition of leaven ; 
the sour Ieaven of corn-flour answering best for 
the purpose. When well baked, it makes a uni- 
form and spongy bread. By boiling wood-flour 
in water, a thick nutritious jelly is formed, like 
that made with wheat starch.--Zomlinson. In 
Eastern and Southern Asia, the ordinary Wood 
Bread, the well known Sago, is made from the 
starch granules contained in the pith of several 
species of palms. It is largely used as an article of 
dict, alike for the robust labourer as for the in- 
valid, and is extensively exported for the use of 
the sick, and the nursery. 

(2173) BREAD-FRUIT TRIBE. This tribe of 
plants belongs to the natural family Artocarpec. 
Among the Artocarpee, we find the Bread- 
fruit, Fig, and Mulberry, genera of extensive 
distribution, numerous in species, growing to a 
reat size, many of them of the greatest ut- 
lity to mankind, and probably much morc 
important than is generally supposed ; if we 
look to them as sources of material for paper- 
inaking, since the bark of some of the species 1s 
already applied to this purpose in some countries. 
‘The true Bread-fruit tree, the Artocarpus inctse, 
so fumous for affording the chief article of food 
to the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, and 
for which an expedition was sent by George III, 
under the celebrated Bligh, to introduce it into 
the West Indies, has bark which is useful to the 
people from its fibrous qualities : stripped, beat- 
en and prepared, it makes a kind of cloth, with 
which the South Sea Islanders clothe themselves. 
At Taiti, clothing made of it, and worn chictiv 
by the common people, was more common than 
that made with the Paper Mulberry, though in- 
ferior to it in softness and whitencss. Some of 
the East Indian spccics of Artocarpus, as the Jak 
tree, the Aantal, or 4. integrifolius, and the 
Dephal or A. Lakoocha, and others, are probably 
possessed of siuilar properties ; they are very 
abundant in Southern Asia, grow to a great size, 
and are frequently cut down en account of their 
wood. There were sent to the London Exhili- 
tion of 1851, bark and Bark cloth, which may a 
be produced by species of Artocarpus, as one af 
them was said to be the ‘bark of the Zrep tree, a 
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BREAD STUFFS OF COMMERCE. 
species of Arlocarpus, which furnishes the Gutta 
used as birdlime. The fibre of the bark is used 


for fishing lines, cordage, and nets at Singapore. 


Another, Chowat Kurnat, similar to the above, 
was drom Baram River. The Glam tree bark, 


from Borneo, furnishes a paper-like bark much 


used in caulking the seams of vessels. And the 


Knut or bark cloth worn by the Kayans when 
mourning for the dead was also from the River 
Baram.— Royle Hib. Pl, p. 340. | 

(2174) BREAD STUFFS OF COMMERCE. 
‘The grain crops, edible roots, and farinaceous 
plants forming the Bread Stuffs of Commerce,from 
which man derives his prancipal sustenance, con- 


sist of the nutritious cereal grains, the tuberous. 
rooted plants and the trees yielding farina. They 


sve very widely diffused, and necessarily occupy 


the main attention of the cultivator; their pro-- 


ducts forming the most important staples of do- 
mestic and foreign commerce. ‘The cereal grass- 


cs and roots, cultivated in’ temperate regions, | 


sich as wheat, barley, oats, rye, and the potate, 
are well known; but the Bread stulls generally 
may be most conveniently arranged under three 
heads. Firstlyv—-the Grain crops and legumes, 
which comprises the European cultivated grasses, 
wheat, barley, oats, Ke. ; 
rice, maize, millet, Guinea corn, &e. Secondly 
——Palins and other trees yielding farina, includ- 
ing the sago palms, plantain and banana, and the 


bread fruit tree. And Thirdly—the edible Root } 
crops and Starch producing plants, which are a 


somewhat extensive class, the chief of which, 
however, are the common potato, yams, cocos Or 
eddoes, sweet potatoes, the bitter and sweet 
cassava or manioc, the arrowroet and ether plants 
vielding starch in more or less pumity. The 
Bread stuffs, as they are popularly termed, par- 
ticularly wheat and wheat flour, maize, and rice, 


form very important articles of commerce and 
b] 


enter largely into cultivation in various countries 
for home consumption and export, and Russia, 
India, and the United States, carry on a very 
considerable trade in grain with other countries. 
The annual imports into England of breadstutfs 


for food, taking the average of the four years | 


ending with 1852, amounted to, 





nat Tona- 

Corn and grain, 8,085.9033 quarters, at 60 Ib. the bushel, 173,270 
Flour and WiC icaisivireratuctonke er aren te etitaNipihgien bude Contat e 207,180 
MICU pode cavessaaa tae tanenes staan Gos puevelavecntasbaetenes eee 40,817 

Potatovs, .. ...ccccccceenaeres Lede eee sald ROM RMiOR ee eae ‘ 42,440 
Sago, urrowroot, &e,........4. cena aman Santeria 3,000 

. “ 
Total....... 468,707 


Some portion of this quantity is doubtless con- 
sumed in the arts—as starch for stiffening linens, 
&c., and for other purposes not coming under 
the term of food, but there has been purposely 
left out in the calculation about 30,000 to 40,000 
quarters of rice in the husk annually imported. 
With a ropialy increasing population in all parts 
of the civilized world, the production of bread is 
obviously the first object to be sought after, alike 


and the tropical ones of: 


BRICk. 

by the statesman and the peasant. An immense 
| amount would be realised in every, country, by 

the single saving of a bushel to an acre, in the 

quantity of seed ordinarily sown, and, the same 
result would follow if an additional bushel could 
be produced in the anuual average vield of the 
wheat crop. From the best statistical accounts 
that can be obtained, the wheat. annually pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom of 

England, Scotland, Treland, is, ...".... 111.681 390 bushsel._ 


Tn France it i8....ccceccecccceeesee eeesecee 108,660,000 
United States ......... eter chesscha ia ateisareess 100,5u3,509 





a, 


a3 


The amount of seed ordinarily sown to the acre 
in France is from two to three bushels. The 
return of crop for the secd sown is represented as 
inthe best districts averaging 6°25 for one; in 
the least. productive 5-40 for one. ‘Those curloUus 
to know thecalculatious which have been made 
in some other countries in regard to this matter, 
will find the following information of use. 


Tnecrease 
COUNTRIES, for secd sown, 
6G for one. 


Spain, Denmark, Prassia, France —best lands, 
1() 


Portugal, ‘Tuscany, Lreland 


ca dpatauah eeeaeneaenes - 
{ Plains of Lneca, Bolowna,......... dieters ater Oo. 95 
Piedimont— Plains of Marengro,... se. screen eee A to five. 
Ruman States - lontiae marshes, ie ee 20) 
of Naples. best districts ....cec ees " ne 
Roman States and Kingdom of Naples — 9 
3 Ordinary lands, Scotland, Poland,..... » 
Malta - the best lands,......... eee eee ees 35 to 64 ,, 


is Ordinary lands,........ eee 22 25 50: 45 
NORTHERN EUROPE. 
Sweden and Norway. Russia, 1838 4.50 for one. 
vince of Tambofi...... veces 
Russia, a good harvest,......-..-ee e+ 1819 95 ai 
—-—-— provinecs north of 50 deg. 1821 3 
latitude, ....ccccceceseenesereeeres ne: : 
Wrgland, 00... ... cee cee eee eee t een cee , 1880 9 ; 
POllaiids.ccomscccaseveeses moa iicsanata ee . 828 7.00 =, 
BultiMsisdecsieame sence  DOe8 M1 - 
BAVAP Ass sewed ves eewasacesade oe Seen dae ete VS27 7 10:8 )4, 
AMSUl ib caaereas sae e estes aan we «2812 7.03 ,, 
LTungary, sc. cee cee eee cree cree eet ee rt tens 1812 4 _ 
Switzerland, lands of an aa 1825 3 7 
Quality, .c..cecever cee eeeeeees ae 
Of a good quality, 8; of the best 19 
UMUIY foncstserianvonses aca . i 


(Statistique des Cereales de la France par Moreau de 
Jounes.)—Semmands, p 217. | 


(2175) BRICK. 
Eent, Minn, Guz. Chengkul, Tam. Eetagarai, Te. 

A building material known since a very early 
period of the world’s history, formed of temper- 
ed clay, and hardened cither by exposure to the 
sun’s rays or to the heat of a furnace, the former 
being called sun-dried bricks and the: latter 
burnt bricks. They are also employed to make the 
wetal of roads in countries where stone does not 
occur. The various argillaceous earths used in 
brick making are generally mixed with some 
other. substance, being for the most. part unfit to 
be used alone. Some are almost pure. clay or 
alumina, and are strong and exceedingly plastic, 
but cannot be dried without splittmg ; others, 


BRINJAL. BROMELIACE.. 


being light and sandy clays oF loams are too loose | ing the size of an egg. They are all dressed 
to be made into bricks without the admixture of | alike and used both in curries and other native 
lime asa flux, to bind the materials. _ Others dishes, avd are much on the tables of Europeans. 
again, are natural compounds, of alumina and Their propagation 1s by seed, at the commence- 
silica, and, if free from lime, magnesia or metallic | ment of the rains. ‘The young plants are placed 
oxides, these are exceedingly _ valuable clays at about eighteen inches apart and require water- 
beife from their infusible nature well adapted | ing every third or fourth day ; they are sold from 
for making fire clays, for lining furnaces, for | one to three pice a secr. 


making crucibles, glass-house pots, &c. Fire) (2180) BRISTLES, — 

clay is found im many places in India, and Dr. Borstels, Dur. Sete. Lat. 

Ilunter and the Madras Mint make firebricks | — Soies, Fx. ? Sucteciny, Pot. 

equal to any imported and at less than half the ea EK, le mts pes 

cost, Bricks are still made in India by hand Th, ioe 2 ee ta oad +1 back 
salds. but in Britain they are now almost all IC nS ee ee 

moulds, ae of the hog and the wild boar. They are exten- 

made by machinery 7 | sively used by brushmakers, shoemakers, sad- 

(2176) BRIEDELIA SPINOSA, Roxb. p-| ders. &e. Russia is the great mart for bristles. 
935.;  Luphorbuacee, Roxb. « 171. = il ek: 

Kora man, ‘PEL. | Moolloo vengay marum, TAM. (2 181) BROCADE.  Luppa. Hin. Gez. 

This is a large tree, a native of the Cuirears A fabric composed of satin, striped or purfled 
and Bengal. The qualities of its wood not known, with gold or silver. It is now chiefly manufac- 
though the tree is not uncommon and attams a) tured in different parts of India-—Surat, Benares 
considerable size in. the Alpine jungles. Itisa | and Ahmedabad principally, aud is almost exclu- 


tree with a pretty large trunk, branches: armed | sively used in the making of wedding, and state 
with strong thorns, leaves alternate, bifarious ; dresses for native princes and noblemen. 

Preaery ‘a greenish yellow ; berry small 9 GaN. PIC eae 
wt el : _ ue ‘l gouges Nis pe a : - | (2182) BRODLUA. Liliaceae —These bulbs 
° yyioe el S *( : as , : y : . ‘ e ° ° ; e 
oo g i MAL’ § se f. ee arr ar nae , with lilac, blue and white flowers may be grown 
oa Wa r » ° fay s) @ ‘ + — d 4 } 488 - Py . , eye ° ; .s a an 
suid to be vermiuge Tor ca PSHUNGHUOSYs | Vike other lilies in a rich loam and are increased 





wa ' , ‘ 

pale Paes by off-scts of the roots. 
gyen SIXT! {GG . a as aos, Soins : 
(2177) BRINJAL, aa pian. | (2183) BROMELIACE-E. Tur Prve-arrnr 
Kattrikai. way ete Sumarran. j'Tripe. ‘The Bromel worts, or the Pine apple 
sviny ‘K. STING: NG. : ‘ 71) ae , 
Byngun, Dek canes tribe isa natural order of Endogens consisting of 
Vunkaia, TEL. Solanum melon; ena, | ere 
‘Tong, MALAY Lan dry herbaceous plants, remarkable for their hard- 
Nila Barndena, Hort. M. | Vartaka, Says. iness and dryness of foliage. The flowers of most 


'The plant which produces this very excellent | 0 i dice some Of ae remarkably nae: 
pot. vegetable, is called in Europe “ The Kgg | ie nee ae ae > but, ised Uh the ie 
plant” it is of the class Pentandria and order | eee me ah Ag 1 NO Case-O1 any valle: 
Mouogyonia. There is a fine varicty, large and | the order contains 23 genera and 130 species. -~ 
long shaped, ealled by the 'Tamools kodivelung 





King. Cyc. p. 669, The Pine-apple, or Ananas, 
Neer rae PTs one - a of ag is an object - Pein 
nee , : most careful culture in Kurope, on account of Its 

9 IRL Tor, Solanum melongena. ° a ae 
(2178) BRINJAL. Var. Solanum melongena | pleasantly sweet and aromatic fruit. Its long and 
nek leaves, which are thorny at the edges and 
| |point, abound in a quantity of fine white fibres, 
‘This is a variety of the Brinjal, and is eaten by ue are, in some countries, woven into the 
| 
! 





Kalinua kattrikat, Tas. Kodikaloo vankaia, ‘PEn, 


Burree Byngun, Duk. | Deergavartaka, SANs. 


the common people. — dinslte p. 240. finest fabrics, netted, or twisted into lines for 
(2179) BRINJAL, prickly stemmed. fishing and into ropes possessed of considerable 
Solanum insanum. Lin. strength. These are said not to be injured by 
Mollu kattrikai, ‘Tam. | Moluka kaia, TE. constant immersion in water—a property which 
Dorla, Duk, | the natives increase by tanning them. ‘The Pine- 
“This is a small, inferior sort of Brinjal, which | apple (nanassa sativa, formerly Bromelia ana- 
takes its ‘l'amool name from the circumstance | nas), being a native of the moist forests of South 
ot its stems being covered. with prickles. ‘It.| America, from the level of the sea to elevations 
would appear to be the Seh unda of the Hortus.| of about 1800 feet, requires, for its successful 
Malabaricus.— Ainslie, page 241. For culinary | culture as a fruit, a warm and moist climate ; 
purposes, the vegetable egg, or brinjal, is one of | but, like others of the family, the species are ca- 
the best vegetables in India. . Several varieties | pable of existing in a warm, dry air. The Pine- 
are extensively cultivated anc eaten by all class- | apple is said to have been introduced into India 
es. It isa large round-shaped fruit, both pur- | by the Portuguese, in the year 1594. It has, in 
ple and white; another is white, thin and long ; | some parts, become so naturalised, as to appear 
asmaller. species again is pear-shaped, red and | indigenous. Capt. Turner, in his journey to 
purple striped; and there is one seldom exceed- Teshooloomboo, mentions it as very abundant at 
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BROMELIACE™. BROMELIACE.E. 
the foot of the Himalayas. It flourishes in As-| ration of the fibre of the ananas is practised in 
sam, and forms thickets near Rangoon, produc- | other places besides the Philippine Islands. ‘The 
ing, also, according to the accounts of different | Singapore Committee forwarded specimens (Tadé 
visitors, very juicy, well-flavoured fruit. Dr. | xanas) from Malacca, as well as some of three 
Wallich, in the year 1836, presented to the Agri- | different qualities prepared at Smgapore, and a 
cultural Society, a bag made on the Khasia Hills, | portion as ready for weaving, that is, with the 
of Pine-apple fibre, having purchased it for a | ends gummed, or joined together by some adhe- 
trifle at Cheraponjee. Te mentions the enor-j sive substance; thus forming the ‘invisible 
mous quantity of Pines grown on that range, and | knots” of an old author. Specimens were also 
that the plant appears as if it were quite a natu-| sent from Java and the island of Celebes. Dr. 
ral production. Dr. Helfer describes the Pine- | Roxburgh does not appear to have paid much 
apple as so abundant in the Tenasserim provinces | attention to the separation of the ananas fibre ; 
as to be sold in Amherst ‘Town in the months | but in the year 1839, Miss Davy sent specimens 
of June and July at the rate of one rupee for a) ofa thread prepared from the wild pine-apple 
boat-load. It chiefly abounds in low grounds, | plant of Assam, of various degrees of fineness, 
though it is also to be found in the hills | observing that the thread must be prepared when 
amongst the Karens. The natives know it only | the leaves are green, as nothing can be done with 
by the American name, which they transform into | them ina dry state. Miss Davy subsequently 
Nannah thi—‘ thi? designating fruit. They do not | sent specimens of cloth manufactured from this 
seem to be acquainted with the beautiful fibre | thread to the Agricultural Society of Caleutta, 
vielded by the leaves. ‘The Pinc-apple is des- | observing that she had had much difficulty in 
cribed as growing in great abundance in the | getting it woven, as the principal manufacturers 
Philippine Islands, but as producing only aj in Dacea positively refused to undertake making 
siwall, rather dry fruit. But we require some ! it into cloth. A weaver in the jungles near Dac- 
precise information to enable us to judge whether | ca, afterwards undertook to do so, and wove the 
this is actually the plant escaped from cultiva- | cloth which was sent. Of this, Miss Davy had 
tion. M. Perrotet considers it a distinct species, | some embroidered iy silver, - a style of work in 
and has named it Bromelia pigna, from the | which the natives of that part of the country cx- 
Spanish name Pigna or Pina, signifying a cone. ) cel. The specimens of the fibre were shown by 
There, this wild plant is valued on account of | Mr. KF. Solly to spinners in this country, but who 
the fine hair-like fibres which are separated from | did not consider it could be substituted for flax 
| 
| 





ace ae A, 








out of the leaves. Of these fibres, the celebrat- | in the inanufacture of textile fabrics. A patent 
ed pine-apple cloth of the Philippines, sometime | was, however, taken out by Mr. Zincke, for the 
called “ batiste dananas,” and resembling the | manufacture of thread from this fibre, because, 
finest muslin-like fabric, is woven. ‘This is! when bleached, it could be spun in the same way 
embroidered by the nuns of the convents in| as flax. The process of bleaching, by destroying 
Manilla, with great skill and taste. Some beau- | the adhesion between the bundles of fibres, ren- 
tiful specimens of these, under the name of Pina | ders it much finer; and hence enables it to be 
muslin, were to be seen in the Exhibition of | extended between the rolls in the process of spin- 
1851. ‘This is sometimes called grass-cloth, but | ning. He considers that, from its) beautiful sil- 
erroneously. With a aimagnifier the fibres may | ky lustre, combined with considerable strength, 
be seen to be very numerous and fine, but not | it is well adapted to form a substitute for linen. 





twisted at all, as in grass-cloth or the finest mus- | Pine-apple fibres (axasa vara), and the tow or 
lings and cambrics. Mr. Bennet, in his ‘ Wander- | oakum from them, were also sent to the London 
ings,’ observes that one of the coarser fibres may | Iixhibition of 1851, from Madras and from Tra- 
be subdivided into threads of such fineness as to be | vancore, showing that the art of separating these 
barely perceptible, yet sufficiently strong for any | fibres is extensively diffused. Dr. Hunter re- 
purpose. Mr. Bennet mentions visiting a plan-| ceived some very fine, strong, and silky fibres 
tation near Singapore, made by a Chinaman, | from Porto Novo, prepared by Mr. Lima. 
for the preparation of the fibres of the ananas or | Besides the fibre, some twine and cord made 
wild pine-apple, which are exported to China,! with it was also sent from Madras and 
being used there “in the manufacture of linens.” | from the Eastward. Mr. Bennett says, that 
The Chinese said he got 14 rupees the catty, for | at Singapore, from the cost of labour, the pine- 
the fibre. ‘The leaves recently gathered---and | apple fibre could not be prepared under thuirty- 
the largest are preferred—are laid upon a board | eight or forty dollars the pecul; but in Penang, 
and the epidermis is removed with a broad knife. | or other places where labour is cheap, and wos 
Upon its removal from the upper surface of the | men and children could be employed upon it, the 
leaf, the long and beautiful. fibres were seen | expense would hardly exceed ten dollars per pe- 
lying upon the lower and denser epidermis, run-| cul. In the experiments which Dr. Royle made 
ning in a longitudinal direction; the fasciculi| with these various fibres, a certain quantity of 
of fibres were then readily detached by the hand | those prepared at Madras bore 260 lb., whilea 
on being raised with the broad knife. The sepa-' similar quantity from Singapore bore 350 |b. bes 
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BROUSSONETIA. 

fore they broke ; but of New Zealand flax the same 
proportions bore only 960 lb. In a_ report 
from the Arsenal of Fort William, dated June 
3d, 1853, the results are givenof sone experl- 
ments made by ! ever 
kings of rope inanufaetured by Messrs. W. I. 
Horton and Co., of Calcutta; and among these 
there is one of Pine-apple fibre, of three inches 
and a quarter in circumference. The Govern- 
inent proof is that a rope of this size should bear 
a weight of 42 ewt., but it bore no less than 15 
ct. more, that is, it broke with a weight of 57 
ewt. (‘Journ. of Agric. Soc. of India,’ vol. Vill, 
p. 182); proving incontestably that Pine-apple 
possesses streneth for cordage, as well as fineness 
for textile fabrics.—2oyle Fib. Pl. p. 37. 


(2184) BRONZE, Gun Merat. 
Stuek-goed, Dt. Metallum 
Stuckgut. GER. Lat. 
Bronzo, It. | Metal de Canones, Sp. 

It is used for casting statues, cannons, bells, 
frames, stands for argand lamps, ornaments, Wc. 
Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, the quan- 
tity of tin emploved varying according to the 
effect. desired to be produced. Analysis has 
shown that ancient weapons and tools contained 
8 to 15 per cent of tin; medals from 8 to 12 
per cent tin, with 2 parts zinc added to each 100, 
for improving the bronze colour. The modern 
alloys of copper and tin have led to the produc- 
tion of a variety of metals bearing different 
names, as Soft Guu metal, Brass ordnance 
metal, with 8 to 12 per cent tin, the various 
Bell metals and the Chinese gongs with 20 per 
cent of tin: and speculum metal, of 126°4 of 
copper to 58°9 of tin.— Tomlinson. 


(2185) BROOM GRASS. Aristida setacea, Tin. 


Cheempirie Kutta, TEL. 


tormentorum, 


Todapum, ‘Tam. 

Jaroo, DuK. 

This article in the more southern parts of the 
Peninsula is called Vullakamar Brooms are also 
made of the *#&@, Eerkoo, the midrif of the 
cocoanut leaf.— dins. Mat. Med. p. 145. 


(2186) BROOMS. 
Balais, Fr. 
Besen, GER. 
Jaroo. Hinp. 
Torapum, Tam. 

Are well known articles, formed of various 
materials, and used for sweeping floors, walls, 
ceilings, &. They get the name of broom, be- 
cause first made in Europe from the small bran- 
ches of the plant of that name. In, India, they 
are made of the strong grasses which abound. 
That in Southern India, is the Torapum pilloo, 
the broom grass, above described. 


(2187) BROUSSONETIA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Urticacee and 
sub-order Mora. There is but one species Brous- 
sonetia pupyrifera, 


Scope, It. 
Metlu, Rus. 
Escobas, Sp. 


Conductor Wilkins on several | 


BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA. 


(2188) BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA., 
(Gluga, Javanese.) ‘The Paper Mulberry, formerly 
Morus, now Broussonetia papyrifera, is a; res 
which has long been famous for its fibrous bark, 
as this is made into a kind of cloth as well as into 
paper. It is a native of the isles of the Southern 
Ocean, as wellas of China and of Japan. In ‘Taiti, 
or Otaheite, and other islands, they make cloth 
of its bark; and it is said that the finest and 
whitest cloth and mantles worn by the principal 
people at Otaheite and in the Sandwich Islands 
is made of the bark of this tree, and this when 
dyed red takes a good colour. It is called Xilia on 
the west coast of Celebes. It is from the inner 
bark of this plant that the Japanese and the 
Chinese manufacture a kind of paper. It forms 
asmall tree with sott brittle woolly branches, 
and large hairy rough leaves, either heart-shaped 
and undivided, or cut into deep irregular lobes. 
Some of the individuals are sterile, others fruit- 
ful. The flowers of the sterile trees grow in 
catkins, which fall soon after their anthers have 
all shed their pollen ; these catkins are compos- 
ed of little greenish-purple membranous calyxes, 
each seated in the axil of a hairy bract and con- 
taining four elastic stamens. ‘The flowers of the 
fruitful trees are collected into round green heads, 
and consist of a calyx hike that of the sterile 
tree, with asmall simple pistil occupying,its cen- 
tre, and having a long downy stigma. The 
heads gradually push forth little oblong greenish 
bodies ; these are the ripening fruits, which at 
maturity have a bright scarlet colour, and are of 
a pulpv consistence, with a sweetish insipid taste. 
Sir James Smith gives the following abridgment 
of Kreinpfer’s account of the preparation of 
paper from its bark by the Japanese :—“ For 
this purpose the branches of the present year, 
after the leaves are fallen, im December, are 
chosen, and being cut into pieces about a yard 
long are boiled till the bark shrinks and is easily 
separable from the wood, which is then thrown 
away. The bark being dried is preserved till 
it, iswanted. In order to make paper it is soak- 
ed for three or four hours in water, after which 
the external skin and the green internal coat are 
scraped off; at the same time the stronger and 
firmer pieces are selected, the produce of the 
youngest shoots being of an inferior quality. 
If any very old portions present themselves they 
are, on the other hand, rejected as too coarse. 
All knotty parts and everything which might im- 
ynir the beauty of the paper are also removed. 
The chosen bark is boiled in a lixivium till its 
downy fibres can be separated by a touch of the 
finger. ‘The pulp so produced is then agitated 
in water till it resembles tufts of tow. If not 
sufficiently boiled the paper will be coarse though 
strong ; if too muchyit will indeed be white, 
but deficient in strength and solidity. Upontas 
various degrees and modes of washing the pulp 
much also depends as to. the quality and beauty 
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BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIPERA. 
of the paper. Mucilage obtained from boiling 
rice, or from a root called Oren: (Keempf., 474), 
one of the mallow tribe, is afterwards added to 
the pulp. The paper is finished much after the 
European mode, except that stalks of rushes are 


used instead of brass wires.” ug. Cyc. page 


671. Dr. Rovle remarks that the manu- 
facture of paper from this bark was long 
since accurately described by Keempfer, as 
seen by him in Japan, where they are said to 
cultivate this plant much as osicrs are cultivated 
in Europe ; the young shoots being cut down in 
December, after the Jeaves have fallen. These 
are then cut into good long pieces, and are boil- 
ed until the separation of the bark displays the 
naked wood, from which it is then easily separa- 
ble with the aid of a longitudinal incision. In 
order to make paper, dried bark is soaked for a 
few hours in water, after which the outer enticle 
and the internal green layer are scraped off. The 
stronger and firmer pieces are separated from the 
youngest shoots, which are of inferior quality. 
‘The selected bark is boiled in a ley of wood- 
ashes till the fibres can be separated by a_ touch 
of the finger. The pulp so produced is then 
agitated in water till it resembles tufts of tow. 
If not sufficiently washed the paper will be coarse, 
but strong; if too much boiled it will be weaker, 
but white. It is then beaten ona table, with ba- 
tons of hard wood, into a pulp. Mucilage ob- 
tained from boiled rice, or from a plant called 
oreni, is added to the pulp. These three are 
stirred with a clean reed till reduced into a 
homogeneous liquor, and when of a due consis- 
tence are ready for conversion into sheets of pa- 
per. This process is interesting, from its rescin- 
blance to that adopted with the Nepal Paper 
plant, showing the probable introduction of the 
art from China Specimens of Paper Mulberry 
cloth, or rather paper used for the purposes of 
cloth, and made from the bark of the Paper 
Mulberry, as well as paper made from the same 
bark, were sent to the Exhibition of 1851 from 
Singapore. Mr. Williams says, the alburnum 
is carefully separated from the bark, and beaten 
toa pulp, and when mixed with rice sizing, is 
formed into sheets by moulds. The largest portion 
of the paper ased in Japan is manufactured from 
this substance, but the Chinese usually employ 
bamboo and cotton; some of it is very fine and 
silky. ‘The fibrous properties of this plant are 
interesting not only on its own account but also 
because it is allied to the Mulberries, the genus 
(Morus) numerous in specics, and abounding in 


individuals, many of which are cultivated on ac- 


count of their frnit, but still more for their leaves 
as food for the silkworni. It 1s probable that 
most of the species of “the genus Morus have 
bark of a sufficiently fibrous nature. But few, 
if any,scem to be turned to this useful account. Yet 
the bark of the White Mulberry seems from very 
early times to have been made into paper in 





BRUCEA SUMATRANA. 
China; for Marco Polo informs us that “the 
Grand Khan’ causes the bark to be stripped frovii 
those Mulberry trees, the leaves of whieh are used 
for feeding silk-worms, and takes from it that 
thin rind which lies between the coarse bark and 
the wood of the tree. This being steeped, and 
afterwards pounded in a mortar until reduced to 
a pulp, is made into paper, resembling that which 
is made from cotton.” This fact directs atten- 


tion to the bush cultivation of the Mulberry in 
Bengal, for feeding silk-worms. 


. This cuiture 
consists in planting cuttings of the Mulberry, 
which, as they grow, are cut down about four 
times in the year, in order to produce young leaves 
for the successive broods of silk-worms. The 
countless number of shoots which are thus 


thrown away, oy used as fuel, would probably, 


under the agency of the dhenkee, yield good 
half-stuff for the paper-maker. Mr. Henley, 
indecd, informs us that, before leaving India, he 
had produced very satisfactory specimens of 


half-stuif from the bark of these rejected stems. 
The bark separates when the cut stems are steep- 


ed in water, and when pounded up, the greater 
part. of the mucilaginous matter passes off, leav- 


ing a mass, having much of the good qualities of 


linen rag half-stulf. Royle Fib. Pl. p. dtl. In Chi- 
na, the leaf of the common mulberry is the princi- 
pal object of its culture, but the fruit is eaten, 
and the wood burned for lampblack used in mak- 


ine ink. —Wiliams’ Middle Kung dom,p. 281. 
is g >? 


(2189) BROWALLIA, ScropHULARIACE 4. 
These ure handsome plants, blue and white 
flowers, easily cultivated from seed m any good 
soil. ‘The white is an upright, and the blue a 
spreading, plant ; both having a pretty and deli- 
“ate appearance. — Liddell, 

(2190) BROWN HEMP, is the commerciil 
name given in Bombay to the fibres of the Uib- 
iseus cannabinus. Itis the Ambaree or Mesta 
pat of Bengal and the Palungoo of Madras, and 
is also known as Indian Hemp. See AMBAREF. 

(2191) BRUCEA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 1s 
considered by- the Wooginoos of Abyssinia a 
most valuable remedy in dysentery, and severe 
cases of diarrhora. ‘The false angustura bark 
was long supposed to be the produce of this 
Brucea, and its active principle was accordinvly 
named Brucine. It is now however established 
that the false angustura bark is that of the strych- 
nos nux-vomica, the Kuchila tree of Bengal.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, prge 226., — , 

(2192) BRUCEA SUMATRANA, Roxb. Tl- 
Ind. i. 449. ‘This js a native of Sumatra, 
the Moluceas, Coch China, and China, but has 
been successfully grown in the Botanie Garden of 
Calcutta. In one year the plants were about four 
feet high, with a straight’ teneous stem. and few 
branches ; they then hegan to flower in May, and 
continued to blossgin’and ripen their seed all the 
year, O'Shaughnessy, page 226. Brucea Sum- 





BRYONIA CALLOSA. 


atrana has serrated leaflets villous beneath, the 
racemes usually compound,the petals longer than 


the calyx. The leaves are intensely bitter, and | 


possess the same medicinal properties as the 


Brucea antidysenterica (Christison, Dispensatory ; 


Don, Gardener's Dictionary.)\—Lngl. Cyc. p. 671. 


(2193) BRUMADUNDOO or COOROO- 
KOO OIL. ARGEMONE MEXICANA. 
Brumadundoo yennai, ‘Tam. | Oil of Prickly Poppy, or. 
Brumadundie Noona, TEL. Jamaica yellow thistle, 
Faringie datura ka tel, HIND. ENG. 

This pale yellow, limpid oil, may be obtained 
in large ‘quautities from the round corrugated 
seeds of the prickly poppy, which was originally 
introduced from Mexico in ballast, but now 
flourishes luxuriantly in all parts of India. It 
was noticed under the head of Argemone mexi- 
cana. It is sometimes expressed by the natives 
aud used in lamps, but is doubtless adapted to 
other and more important uses. In North 
Arcot it costs fron Rs, 1-14-0 to Rs. 2-1-0 per 
maund.—AMadras Exhibition of 1855. Sec ARGE- 
MONE MEXICANA. 


(2194) BRUNSVIGIA TOXICARTA. Aima- 
ryllis disticha, Liaw. A native of the Cape of 
Good Hope. ‘The viscid juice of the bulbs is 
a powerful poison, and used by the Bushmen on 
their arrows. —O’ Shaughnessy, page 656. 


(2195) BRUSHES. 
Brosses, FR. 
Bursten, GER. 
Setole, Spazzole, It, 
Escovas, Port. 
Brushes are made of hairs, hog’s bristles, 
strips of whale-bone, vegetable filaments of 
palms &e. fastened together in a handle, or in 
holes drilled for the purpose in a stock of wood, 
bone, ivory &c. and are of various shapes with 
various names, according to the purpose for 
which they are contrived. ‘The sinallest kind 1s 
the hair brush, used in water colour drawing. 
Bristles however are the chief of the articles em- 
ployed in their manufacture, and on the average 
of the three years ending 1842, the average im- 
ports to England of bristles amounted to 
1,772,196 lbs. a year, but in 1845 to 2,412,267 
Ibs. —Toml. 


(2196) BRYONIA. Spee. 


Chukan pullum, Tam. — Gotoomba, SANs. 
Boodama pundvo, ‘TEL. 


Schtschetki, Bus. 

Brozas. Cepillos, Esco- 
billas, Sp. 

Broosh, VERN. 


The Bryonia, of which this is the fruit, grows. 
in the woods ; it isof an inferior order, and is 
only eaten by the common people.— Ainslie, page 


223. 


(2197) BRYONTA ALBA, same as B. dioi- | 


ca in properties.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 347. 
(2198) BRYONJA CALLOSA. 
Boddama Kaia, Trt. 


The bitter seeds are ‘given in worm cases, and | 
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BRYONIA GRANDIS. 


vield also a fixed oil used in lamps.—-O'Shaugh- 
nessy, page 348. It is called. | 

Toomuttikui yenuai, Tast. | Boddama kaia noona, TET. 

And is used in some parts of the country, 
where the fruit abounds. It 1s extracted by 
boiling in water, and is procurable only in very 
small quantities.— Madras Exhibition of 1851. 

(2199) BRYONIA COCCINIA. 

Covay-kai, ‘Tam. 

The fruit when green is used in making chat- 
ney ; it is common everywhere in hedges and 
gardens, where it is a troublesome weed.— 
Jaffrey. _ 

(2200) BRYONTIA DIOICA. Apweros Acien, 
Bpvwxa,Diosc. Root large, white, long, fleshy. Root 
acril and purgative, produces also violent 
vomiting. It was formerly a very popular re- 
medy in Europe, but is now banished from the 
Pharmacopacire.— O’ Shaughnessy, p. 347. 


(2201) BRYONIA EPIGA. Rottl. 


Kolung kovay kalung, Tas. | = Rawkus Godda, Hip. 


This valuable bitter root resembles that of the 
colombo plant (O’SA. p. 347): it is mucilagin- 
ous and tonic, stomachic and aperient; and na- 
tives employ it in the latter stages of dysentery ; 
they also give it internally for old venereal affec- 
tions aud chronic rheumatism: it is for the most 
part prescribed in powder (which is of a very 
pale vellow color) in doses of a pagoda weight in 
the course of the four and twenty hours, and 1s 
continued for eight or ten days together: this 
quantity generally produces one or two loose 
motions. The root when dried very much resem- 
bles in taste the Columbo root, to which it also 
approaches in medicinal qualities. The follow- 
ing is Dr. Rottler’s own botanical description of 
the Bryonia epigtea :—The stalk sulcate, smooth. 
The leaves somewhat fleshy, cordate, trilobate, 
dentate, rough, the lateral lobes subbilobate- The 
flowers in a raceme—male flowers, five, small, 
female flower single pedunculate, proceeding from 
the same axilla as the male flowers.—dinslie’s 
Mat. Med. p. 30). 

(2202) BRYONIA GRANDIS. 

The Plant, 
Telkatcha, Hinp. 
Covay, ‘Tam. 





Jivaka, Vimba, Patuparai, 
SANS. 

Koondorie, Duk. 

‘The juice of the leaves is used as an applica- 
tion to obstinate ulcers produced by the bites of 
animals (Ainslie, vol. il. p. 436.)-—-O' Shaugh- 
nessy, page 348. | a 

The Leaves, | 

Covay keeray, TAM. Donda koora, Te. 

Kundurie ke baujee, Dux. | Bimb, Sans. 

The Fruit, | a 
1. Donda kaia, Tex. _ 





~ Covay kai, TaM. 


7 Kundorie ke phul, Dux. | .Bimb, Sans. — | 
~The fruit G@an@aqréerw when unripe is rank- 
E | 


BUCHANANIA LATITFOLIA. BUCKWHEAT. 
ed amongst the Kais srw or garden stuffs of | latifolia is much used in native confectionary, 
the natives of India. In that state it has a slight-| being brought to Madras. from Cuddapah, &c. 
ly acid but not unpleasant tastee When ripe it| The oily kerne] is roasted and eaten by the 
is considered as a fruit (pullum) uipio, and it is| Brahmins with milk, and is considered a great 
then sweetish but insipid ; it is smooth, oblong, delicacy .—Aledras Exhibition. Irvine. Eng. Cyc. 
pik — inch and a half long.—dinslie,| (2207) BUCKLANDIA isa magnificent, tree 
Se Acer | ‘and one of the most beautiful evergreens of Sik- 
(2208) BRYONIA ROSTRATA.  Rottl. kim. One seen by Dr. Hooker had a trunk 
| Appacovay, Tam. twenty-one feet seven inches in girth, at five feet 
- Leaf of the beaked bryony.—dinslie’s Mat. from the ground, and was unbranched for forty 
Med. p. 259. This is a native of 'Tranque- feet. Terns and the beautiful air-plant Calogyne 
bar, The root is prescribed in India as an Wallichii grew on its branches, with other or- 
astringent and ae Ther poultice in cases of chids, while Clematis and Stauntonia climbed the 
piles. (Ainslie.)—O’ Shaughnessy, page 3417. a Gucue sea ‘orang cee 
, "| and Wallich) thus brought before the traveller s 
(2204) BRYONIA SCABRA, Lin. Ainslic | notice, never failed to excite lively and_ pleasing 
Ahilaykum, Sans. Musmusa, Dux. emotions: it is the ignorant and unfeeling alone 
Mosumooskei keeray, Tam. | Noodosa koora. TEL. who can ridicule the association of the names of 
Musmusa ka bavjee, DUK. Anny ss ae _ | travellers and naturalists with those of animals 
The shoots and leaves are aperient: the fruit) and plants. This superb tree is a great desidera- 
slightly bitter also—O'Sh. p. 348. tum in English gardens ; Dr. Hooker believes it 


(2205) BRYOPHYLLUM OC ALYCINUM. would thrive in the warm west of England. Its 


This curious flowered plant with a leaf like the | Wood is brown, and not valuable as timber, but 
house-leek was introduced into India by Lady | the thick, bright, glossy, evergreen foliage 1s 
, : | particularly handsome, and so is the form of the 


Clive, from the Moluccas, and has been so natu- ty A S01 1 OF 
ralized on the Tenasserim Coast, that it may be | TOW": It 18 also interesting in a phy siological 
sometimes seen growing around old pagodas like oint of view, from the woody fibr c being stud- 

ded with those curious microscopic discs so cha- 


a wild plant.—Masou- racteristic of pines, and which when occu 
7 ' | “acteristic nes, an ich Ww TIN 

(2206) BUCHANANIA  LATIFOLIA.— | on fossil cs are considered conclusive as to the 
BROAD-LEAVED BUCHANANIA. natural family to which such woods belong. Geo- 

Morteda, TAM. Theet-sai, BURMESE. logists should bear in mind that not only does 

Pujal, Hinb. the whole natural order to which Bucklandia be- 

This is a jungle tree, flowering after the rains. | longs, possess this character, but also various 
It is common in the Kotah jungles. Both the | species of Maguoliacece found in India, Australia, 
Buchanania latifolia and B. angustifolia, are | Borneo, and South America.—Jlooker fim. 
found in Tenasserim. The former is plentiful, | Jour. Vol. UL page 185. 
both in the Pegu and Tounghoo districts, and| (2208) BUCKWHEAT. PoLycontm. Buck- 
the latter is only seen about Rangoon. They| wheat belongs to the temperate and arctic 
both yield valuable oil-seeds of the sweet or climates, and is cultivated in Northern Eu- 
fatty class.— McClelland. A very fine oil might | rope, Asia, and America for the farinaceous 
be expressed from the seed. ‘The Buchanania albuinen of its seeds, which, when properly 
latifolia is very handsome ; flowers fragrant, and | cooked, affords a delicious article of food to 
the wood hard and durable. It bears fruit|a large portion of the human race. It also 
about the size of a small cherry, in long bunches, | serves as excellent fodder to milch cows, and 
colour of a darkish purple : the kernels, or seeds, | the straw, when cut green and converted in- 
which are covered with a double shell, after | to hay, and the ripened seeds, are food for cattle, 
being prepared by the natives, are gold in the | poultry, and swine. It is raised most abundantly 
bazars of India four or five pounds for a rupee : in Central Asia and the Himalaya. In the latter 
they possess the flavor of almonds, and are used | country the different varieties are grown at vari- 
as such by the mative confectioners, the fruit 1s | ous elevations, between 4,000 and 12,00 feet. 
agteeable, and the seed, called Chironji Hind,|'Che common variety grown in Europe is the 
Chaurapuppoo Zam., has a very pleasant | Polygonum fagopyrum, and P. emarginatum 1s 
rich flavour. The method of preparing them | grown in China and the East. n Britain the 
by the Bheels is this: the fruit when ripe in produce varies from 2 to 4 quarters per acre. The, 
May is gathered, then soaked in water to soften: quantity of seed sown is 5 to 8 pecks the acre. 
the outer pulp, when it is washed and rubbed {It is believed to.be a native of Central Asia, as 
off by the hands: the little nut is then dried in| it is supposed to have been first brought to Bu 
the sun, aud afterwards broken between a com- | rope in the early part of the twelfth century, at 
mon chuckee or stone hand-mill, such as is used | the time of the crusades for the recovery of 
for grinding wheat: the kernels are then sifted | Syria from the dominion of the Saracens ; while 
gnd winnowed. This kernel of the. Buchanania | others contend that it was introduced into Spain 
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BUHRSTONE. 


by the Moors, four hundred years before. The 
cultivation of buckwheat, in one or other of its 
pecies, is principally confined to Great Britain, 
‘rance, Switzerland, Italy, Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Sweden, Russia, China ‘Tartary, Japan, 
Algeria, Canada, and the middle and northern 
portions of the United States. In America from 
3.) to 45 bushels per acre may be considered as 
an average yield in favourable seasons and situa- 
tions, but 60 or more bushels are not unfrequent- 
ly produced. According to the census returns 
of 1840, the annual quantity raised in the Unit- 
ed States was 7,291,743 bushels ; of 1850, 
8,950,916 bushels. 
of buckwheat into Britain have not exceeded 
1,000 quarters, until 1852, when they reached 
8.035 quarters. A small quantity of the meal is 
also annually imported.— Stmonds, p. 259. 
(2209) BUDRANJA BOYA. A species 
of Melissa, a small plant found about A)meer, 
where it is considered heating, and is used to 
cleanse the blood : one seer for two rupees.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 130. 


(2210) BUFO SCABRA. The common Ben- 
gal and Java toad, abounded in the marshes, in 
the Lachen Valley, adjoining Thibet. ‘This 1s a 
remarkable instance of wide geographical distri- 
bution for a Batrachian, which is common at the 
level of the sea under the tropics.— /ooker 
Him. Jour. Vol. TW. page 96. 

(2211) BUFF. 

Buffle, Fr. 

Baffel, Bnffelhaute, GER. | 

A sort of leather prepared from the skins of 
buffaloes, elks, oxen, and other like animals, 
dressed with oil, after the manner of chamois 
leather. It is used in making gloves, sword 
belts, &e. It is manufactured in India. 


(2212) BUGS. A tallow candle kept in hed, 
is said to drive away bugs, which are very 
troublesome in the Kast, as also in the hills, and 
Cashmere.—Honig. p. 343. 

(2218) BUHRSTONE, isa quartzose rock 
containing cellules. It is as hard and as firm 
as a quartz crystal, and owes its peculiar value 
to this quality, and the cellules, which give it a 
very rough surface. Stones for grinding wheat 
and other kinds of grain are formed of this rock, 
and those which are most valued have the cavi- 
ties about equal in space to the solid part. The 
best stones for this purpose come from France, 
and are obtained from the Paris basin and ad- 
joining districts When used for grinding, the 
stones are cut into wedge shaped parallelopipeds, 
which are called panes. These are bound to- 
gether by iron-hoops into millstones. The Paris 
Buhrstone is a Tertiary Formation. A Bhur- 
stone is obtained in Ohio in America, which is in 
part a true sandstone, and contains fossils. It 
also contains lime, and Mr. Dana suggests that 
the removal of the lime by solution may have 


Cuojo di Bufalo, I. 


‘The average annual imports | 










BULRUSHES. 
given it its cellular character. It overlies the 


Coal Formation, and has an open cellular struc- 


ture where quarried for millstones. The quartz 
rock of Washington in the United States is in 


some parts cellular, and makes good millstones. 


Buhrstone also occurs in Georgia near the Caro- 


‘lina line, and in Arkansas near the. Cove of 


Wichitta (Dana, Manual .of Mineralogy.)——-Eng. 
Cyc. page 681. : — | 

(2214) BUKUM, CasaLPINIA 8APPAN. q:V: 
Narrow-leated Brasiletto. This is a common 
shrub in most parts of India; the seed is used 


for colouring milk, and the wood as a red dye. 


(2215) BULBS, Those imported into India, 
for flowering plants do not succeed well in gene- 
ral; this is owing in a great degree to their 
being disturbed ; the best plan to adopt 1s to pre- 
pare a good piece of ground somewhat raised, 
to throw off the heavy rains and to plant each 
variety by itself in rows, keeping them clear of 
weeds. Every season, when they begin to grow, 
stir up the soil and add a little well decayed 
horse manure. One thing is perfectly evident 
regarding this species of plants in India, that the 
more nursing they receive the weaker they be- 
come, they seem to relish neglect, under which 
they flourish in the greatest beauty. If want- 
ed to be grown in pots, the soil should be 
three parts sand and one vegetable mould and 
decayed manure. When the bloom appears, a 
watering of liquid manure once or twice a week 
will aid them greatly. After the leaves are 
decayed, put them in a dry situation till another 
season ; when they begin to show signs ofgrowth : 
let a slight watering for some time be given to 
enable them to form new roots, then take out 
one inch of soil, and put in the same quantity 
of decaved horse manure mixed with a little 
sand, alter which water freely, till the flowers are 
past when they should be gradually dried.— 
Riddell. : a 

(2216) BULLAR, Ene. 

Sem ke pattay, HINb. | Mutche cotte, Tam. 

‘his is a variety of the Lablab vulgaris. It 
is a shrubby plant, bearing a small bean, sown 
in June and ripe in October; it is boiled plain 
and eaten, or put into curries; the natives also’ 
give it to cattle. 

(2217) BULRUSHES (Typhacecr). 

Pun, Booree, SINDEE. | 

Bulrushes, so conspicuous in the marshes of 
Europe, extend also to similar situations in. most 
parts of India. The leaves are in some parts of 
Europe employed in making mats and winter 
coverings for plants, as well as for stuffing chairs, 
the leaves of putera and reree (or Typha elephan- 
tina and T. angustifolia) are employed in making 
mats in North-West India. Dr. Stocks inform- 
ed Dr. Rovle that in Sindh the former is called 


1 nun, and its leaves employed for making mats 


and baskets. The pollen, ‘like that of Tycopo- 
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BURSUNGA. 
dium, is inflammable, and used as a substitute 
for it in Europe. It is also collected in Sindh, 
and there called dooree.—Royle Pid. Pl. p. 85. 
Bulrushes in Europe are used for putting be- 


tween the staves of barrels, also for chair bottoms 


and matting. : 


(2218) BUNBURBUTTEE, Hinp.— Phaseo- 
yn, Sown in rows the 
same as other beans, but with a much greater 
space between; they require very strong sticks 
for support, and are ready in about six mouths. 


lus innatus.—Duffin Bean. 


No very particular care is necessary. 


(2219) BUNKA THADA. 
Bunka thadah, TEL. | Bahtra, Hnp. 


A wood which was sent to the Great Exhibi- 


tion. , a 

(2220). BUN-OCHRA, “ Urena lobata.” 

| | Wet-khya-pa-nai, BURMESE. 

A weed, common in most parts of India, 


xbounds in a strong fibre, which is a tolerablv 
fine substitute for fax. The Urena lobata abounds 
along the coast-of Province Aimherst ; and affords 


a valuable hemp. 


(2221) BUNT. Smur Bars or Pepren 


Branp, (Uredo carics, Dee ; Uredo faetida, 


Bauer.) ‘The fungus which occasions this well 


known and much dreaded disease, has hither- 
to been met with only in the grains of wheat, 
when its presence is readily recognised by the 
peculiarly disgusting odour of the infected ear. 
When this disease prevails, it greatly deterio- 
rates the value of the sample ; and from inipart- 
ing its disgusting odour to the flour it niakes it 
less fit for bread.— Russell. 

(2222) BUOYS: 

Bouees, } x. 

_Ankerboyen, GER. 

In naval language, the term buoy signtfics 
any floating body employed to point ont the 
situation of anything under water, as a ship's 
anchor, a shoal, a sand-bank or the course a 
ship should take enteriug a harbour : they re- 
ceive various names. 

(2228) BURGUNDY PITCH. Pix Ber- 
cuNDICA. ‘This is a product probably of the 
Abies excelsa ; it is of light yellow colour, often 
adulterated with dammer or gunda barosa. 


(2224) BURI, on BULI. The name of a 
Philippine palm, probably the Corypha gebanga 


Gavitelli, It. 
Boyas, SP. 


of botanists, and ‘the Gabang of the Malays ana 


Javanese. The Philippine islanders make much 


useof the several parts of this palm. From tle, 
leaves they make mats, from the sap both sugar 


and a distilled spirit, from the pith a sago, and 
from the seeds rosaries, while the spines boiled 
in ‘water yield a thread from which a coarst cloth 


is woven, called Sagoron:—Craufurd Dic. p. 1. 


j 


of the Bergera Konigu. 


Dhal. 











‘gists.—Eng. Cyc. p. 697. 






BUSTARD. 
(2226) BURNMT, PoTERIUM SANGUISORBIA 


This plant is raised from seeds sown annually ; 


it is used in salads, but is of little value as a 
vegetable. O86 ghey 

(2227) BURRIE TOOVAR.—Casants Iy- 
picts, CyTIsus CAJAN. PIGEON PEA.—Large 


Toor dhal, H1Inp. 


This is sown in fields at the commencement 
ofthe rains in June and sometimes much later ; 
it is ripe in December. The seeds are sometimes 
round into flower or split like dry peas : for the 
latter they are an excellent substitute. There 
are several varieties, which sell from 30 to 40 
seers for the rupee. 


(2228) BUSTARD. OTIS TARDA. 


Beetmiakie, Can. 
Cowdun, also Jerz, Prrs. 


| Thovary purpoo, Tax. 


Neel naray. Tas. 
Junglie ka-boot, Hump. 
Beetmiaka, ‘TEL. 
Various species of this genus of buds are to be 
met with im many parts of India, but the O. ¢arda 
is more rarely seen in the lower and southern 
tracts of the Peninsula, than in the more nor- 
thern regions. In Mysore, which, from its great 
elevation, is much colder than other coun- 
tries of the same latitude, the Bustard is stall 
common.——dinslie’s Mat. Med. p. 296.  Bust- 
ard ig the Enelish name of a bird belonging to 
the genus Otis. The species are land birds 
whose proper position in the ornithological svs- 
tem has caused some embarrassment to Zoolo- 
The Bustards live 
renerally in open countries, preferring plains or 
wide-spreading extensive downs dotted with low 
bushes and underwood- localities which give them 
an opportunity of deserying their enemy from 
afar.— Eng. Cyc. page 697. They are found in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; but not in America. 
The Otés tarda, the great Bustard, 1s the Ofzs 
and .4ris darda of Belon and others ; Ostarde 
Houtarde, Outarde, Bistarde of the French ; 
Starda and Starda commune of the Italians ; 
Der Grosse Trappe, Trapp. ‘Trappgans, and Ac- 
kentrapp of the Germans ; Abutarda (4vis éarda) 
of the Spaniards ; and Gustard of the old Scotch. 
The Otis nigriceps is a native of Asia. The 
specimen from which the figure in Mr. Gould's 
magnificent work (‘Century of Birds from the 
Himalaya mountains’) was taken, was brought 
from the highlands of the Himalaya, but it is 
by no means confined to that locality. Colonel 
Sykes observed it in the wide and open coun- 
try of the Mahrattas, where it lives in large flocks, 
and where it is considered one of the greatest de- 
licacies as an article of food. It is indeed so 
abundant in the Deccan, that Colonel Sykes re- 
cords, in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological So- 
ciety,’ that one gentleman shot nearly a thousand. 


| ga *|Tbe male has the body above pale bay, lightly 
- (2225) BURSUNGA. This drug is the leaves 


undulated with rofous-brown ; neck, a few spots 


‘on the wings, and belly, white; the head, which 
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BUTEA FRONDOSA. ; BUTEA FRONDOSA., 
is crested, the outer wing-coverts, the quills, and|aud March. In Burmah, the Butea frondosa 
the large mark on the breast, black ; irides deep- | (Pouk-pin, Burm.) is plentiful, but the timber:is 
brown ; bill and feet yellowish. Length, inelu- | crooked and only fit for ornamental work. Wood, 
sive of tail, 56% inches; tail, 135 inches. The | dark-brown. —MoClelland. Batea frondosa has 
female resembles the male in plumage, but 1s ouly | pnbescent branches,. roundish obtuse or emargi- 
413 inches including the tail, which is 14% in-| nate leaflets, velvety beneath; the corolla four 
ches. The eggs, of which Colonel Sykes found | times the length of the calyx 5. the ealycine teeth 
only one in a hole in the earth on the open plain | rather acute. It is a native of mountainous dis- 
and that considerably advanced in the process of | tricts in Hindustan. Butea frondosa when abund- 
‘cubation, were in shape a perfect oval, and in | antly in flower presents a goryeous sight. In mass 
colour a brown-olive, with obscure ‘blotches of 














darker brown-olive. Length 3.,4; inches, diame- 
ter 2 4%;inches.—Angl. Cyc. page 101. 
(2229. BUTANER, Hind. Pisum sativum. 


Common Pea, Enc. _ | Puttanee, ‘TAM. 


The native country pea is sown after the 


yains in drills, and varies in price according to 
the quality ; when green they are tolerable asa 
vegetable, but are best in soup. Procurable in 
December and January. 

(2230) BUTEA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminosae, named after 
John, Earl of Bute, a great patron of botanists. 
The species are natives of the East Indies. They 
are unarmed trees, with pinnately trifoliate leaves, 
with racemes of deep scarlet flowers. — Ang. Cyc. 
page 103. The flowers of the Bucea frondosa 
and B. superba, way be had in greater quantity 
in Pegu than any part of the east. They are 
called in the Bengal bazars Palasphoot and at- 
ford a bright. yellow colour. The Burmese are 
fully acquainted with the value of this dye, and 
the article is found in all the bazars.—.lcClel- 
dand. | 

(2231) BUTEA FRONDOSA, LEGUMINOS.E, 
Roxb. ¢. 21. 


Porasum maraum, TAM. 
Moduga chetta, TEL. 
Youk, BurM. 

Vulasajulso kinaka, Bena. 


~ Palas, Sans. 
Dhak, Hisp- 
Thorus mara, CAN. 


A native of the mountains of India and a 
common shrub on the village lands, thriving well 
in many parts of the country. ‘The fields of Plas- 
sey took its name from this tree. 1 1s common 
in some parts of Ajmeer and very common in 
Boondee and Kotah.---Geul Med Top. p. 208. 
This species of butea is very abundant. in Pro- 
vince Amherst where it is a magnificent tree. 
‘The Pwo Karens plant it in their sacred groves, 
where the deep rich orange blossoms seen under 
a tropic sun in the dry season, enveloping their 
almost leafless trunks and branches, give the 
copse the appearance of a burning jungle. The 
Burman bookg; describe the Himalaya forest, as 
shining with the flowers of the butea “like a 


flame of fire.”—Mason. Butea frondoea is a tree of 
very general occurrence throughout the province of 


Pegu, but more especially about Tounghoo, where 
it cannot. escape notice from. its bright orange 
flowers, which illuminate the forests in all. that 
part of the country daring the months of February 


the inflorescence resembles sheetsof flame, and in- 
dividually the flowers are eminently beautiful, the 
bright orange-red petals contrasting. brilliantly 
against. the jet-black velvety calyx.—/ooker’s 
Him. Jour. p. 52. “The lac insects are frequent- 
ly found upon the smaller branches of the tree, 
but whether the natural juices of its bark contri- 
bute to improve their red colouring matter has 
not been determined.” (G. Don.)—Exgl. Cyc. 


page 703. 'The shrub yiclds firewood, and its bark 


and roots fibrous matter, which is used as cord- 
ave or beaten into oakum for caulking boats, 
This fibre has considerable strength, and is of 


great use to the natives for agricultural and do- 
mestic purposes though unimportant in commerce. 


Its seed, 


Porasum verei, TAM. 


Porasum seed, FING. 
Moduga vittiloo, Trt. 


Palashaw, Sans. 


is contained within the very flat, oval, chesnut 
coloured leguine of the plant, and is a medicine 
held in high estimation by the Tamool practi- 
tioners as an anthelmintic, both in cases of Tape- 


worm and ascarides. Dr. Roxburgh, in his 
excellent account of the plant, informs us 
that from fissures and wounds made in the bark 
of the tree, a beautiful red juice issues, that soon 
hardens into a ruby coloured, brittle, astringent 
eum, which he thinks might prove a valuable 
inedicine. In Diakhanie the Porasum tree 1s 
called Plas papara.” It is the Plaso of the 
Hortus Malabarieus in which we are told 
that its fruit powdered, is anthelmintic, and the 
Dhak of the inahomedans of upper India. —Aus. 
Mat. Med. p. 108. 
Its flowers, 


Porasum flowers. Exe, 


Plaspapare ke phool,also 
Porasnm poo, ‘Tam. 


‘'esoo and keesoo, Duk. 
Palasha, SANS. 
either by themselves, or in conjunction with those 
of the sorrowful Nyctanthes, are used by the 
dyers, in dyeing a beautiful bright yellow. With 
the juice of the fresh Porasum flowers diluted 
with alum water and rendered clear by depura- 
tion, Dr. Roxburgh prepared, a soft extract 
which he tells us proved a brighter water colour 
than any gamboge he had met with.—Ains. 
Mat. Med. page 193. Butea frondosa, called the 


Bastard Teak, flowers in March, and the flowers 
are of a beautiful deep red, shaded with orange, 


and downy; they: are ‘used to dye with: 
as the juice of the common flowers, which 
in this species are two inches long, gives 
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BUTEA FRONDOSA. 
to water a® bright yellow colour similar to 
gamboge. This property is also possessed by 
the dried petals. Its large flowers feesoo and 
keesoo yield » beautiful dye, which is likely te 
come into extensive use. The or @ ape@io 
mb? g svg Lswren7d Koat mookce ma- 
rum or Poorasee marum is a tree held in ngh 
estimation by the natives. The wood, which is 
said to be elastic and durable, is much esteemed 
by carpenters, for its toughness, and by many 
it is preferred for gunpowder charcoal. A red 
juice, which flows from this tree when evaporated 
is found to consist principally of tannin, and 
is brought into the market under the name of 
East Indian Kino. it is a ruby colored gum, which 
exudes from incisions into the bark: it abounds 
in astringent matter, but has been found dhf- 
ficult to apply in tanning leather. Its coloring 
matter is powerful and permanent; some speci- 
mens analysed’ by Professor Solly, after the im- 
purities had been separated, yielded 724 per 
cent. of tannin—Simmonds, p. 507. This gum 
ig one of the most valuable articles of the 
class to which it belongs. It appears to be 
one of the most useful kinds of gum, and 
might be supplied to any extent from the 
province of Pegu.—McClelland. The exuda- 
tion of the Butea tree, or pulas kino, when ex- 
ported to England a few years ago, was recogniz- 
ed ‘as being the gummi rubrum astringens’’ of 
the old druggists. M. Guibourt of Paris, to whom 
some of it had been sent, states his opinion in 
his work on drugs, that it is the onginal “ kino 
which had entirely disappeared from commerce, 
and was once so much valued, as to be sold for 
nearly a guinea a pound.” Amherst Province 
can furnish almost any quantity of the article, 
the tree which produces it being one of the 
most common denizens of its forests.—Mason. 
The true Palass goond, or Bengal kino, is of 
brittle texture and ruby-red colour, freely soluble 
inthe mouth, inodorous, of excessively astringent 
taste, soluble in water, the solution being of 
a deep red colour, partially soluble in alcohol, 
civing a pale tincture, the salts of iron blacken 
all the solutions. ‘This juice is obtained by in- 
cisions in the bark; it is at first very fluid and 
red, then becomes paler and hardens. Its ex- 
traction takes place during the hot season. In the 
Dublin Pharmacopeeia this exudation is described 
as avariety of Kino. ‘he true Kino however pro- 
ceeds from a different source, but in chemical pro- 
perties and medicinal effects both are identical. 
‘The Palass Kino is extremely rich in tannic and 
gallic acid, and contains moreover arabine and 
ulmine ; from this composition, as might be ex- 
pected, it exercises the most powerful astringent 
effects. In two or three grain doses it is an ex- 
cellent. remedy in many forms of chronic diarrhoea ; 
as an external astringent application it is quite 
unrivalled. The flowers of this tree give a fine 


yellow dye.—O’Shaughnessy, page 296. Dr. 


BUTTER. 
Forbes Royle says of the Butea frondosa, that 
it yields by incisions made. in its bark an as- 
tringent gum, which was at one time sup- 
posed to be the genuine Kino of commerce. It 
is no doubt possessed of similar properties, is 
frequently used as such in India, and useful Jike 
it in Diarrhoeas and advanced stages of Dysentery. 
It is also used in the art of tanning. It has 
been occasionally sent to Britain as Kino, and 
Dr. Pereira found it in an old drug firm marked 
Gummi-rubrum astringens. ts Sanskrit name 
is Kin-suka. It is commonly known in India 
as Kini ke gond, and also by the name Kumrhus. 
Its chemical characteristics are very like those of 
the Kino of Pterocarpus. It is very carelessly 
collected, and therefore often contains impurities. 
It is remarkable for containing a beautiful red 
colouring matter, difficult of separation. Ana- 
lysed by Mr. KE. Solly, a portion in the crude 
state yielded about 50 per cent. of Tannin; but 
when purified by simple solution in water, so as 
to separate the impurities, 100 parts contained 
73°26 parts of Tannin, §°05 of difficultly-solu- 
ble Extractive, and 21°67 of Gum, with Gallic 
acid and other soluble substances. ‘Ihe colour 
and properties of Tannin vary with the exposure 
and season of collection —(v. Roxburgh, Fl, Ind. 
iii. p. 245, and Pro. R. Asiatic Soc. May 1838.) 


(2232) BUTEA PARVIFLORA.—A scandent 


. 


shrub, flowers small and white, 


(2233) BUTEA SUPERBA. Creepina 
BUTEA. Tiga madega, Tx. 


This is an immense creeper with flowers re- 
sembling the Butea frondosa. It has glabrous 
branches ; roundish ovate obtuse leaflets, velvety 
beneath ; the corolla four times the length of 
the calyx ; calyx-teeth acute. It grows on the 
mountains of Coromandel, and is not uncommon 
in the provinces of Tavoy and Mergul. It re- 
sembles the last species, but is larger in all its 
parts. It yields the same kind of juice. There 
are two other species described.-—.Hng. Cyc. page 
708. 

(2234) BUTEES. Baris. Butees is sold in the 
Lahore Bazar and is called Atees also ; both of 
them seem to be the Aconitum heterophyllum. 
—Honigberger, page 241. 

(2235) BUTTER. 

Smor, DAN. 


Boter, Dut. 
Beuerre, Fr. 


Bnrro, It. 
Masslo korowe, Rus.. 
Manteiga, Port. 


Butter, GER. Butyram Lat. 
Muska. Mucken, Guz. Manteea, Se. 
HInp. | a » ahh Janliner, 


An oily compound forming one of the compo- 
nents of milk, the others being curd or caseine, 
a species of sugar, and certain salts. The light- 


er matters susperided: in milk separate in the 


form of cream, which can ‘be ‘separated ‘by churn- 
ing ‘into. butter and: ‘butter milk. The yield of 
cream is increased by-dropping into the milk a 


BUTTERS, VEGETABLE. 


small piece of zinc. Butter is naturally of a yellow 
colour, which is deepened when the cows feed in 
rich pastures, but it is often’ artificially height- 
ened by arnotto.—Zoml. 3 | 
(2236) BUTTERS, VEGETABLE, the name 
givgn to the concrete oil of certain vegetables, 
from its resemblance to the butter obtained 
from the milk of animals, and from being em- 
ployed for siinilar purposes. The term is also 
occasionally, but improperly, applied to some 
vegetable products which are entirely of a waxy 
nature, such as the wax of Myrica cerifera. 
‘he name is likewise bestowed in Siberia on 
certain algye, species of the genus Nostoe, such 
as N. pruniforie. ‘he most important Vegetable 
Butters are produced by the Bassia butyracea and 
other species of Bassia and certain palms, such as 
the Cocos butyracea and the Elais guineensis ; the 
former of which is of great utility to the inhabi- 
tants of Brazil, where it grows naturally, and to 
the negroes of St. Domingo, where it is cultivated : 
while the latter is very serviceable to the na- 
tives of Guinea.—Eng. Cyc. page 704. The 
generally known solid oils or vegetable but- 
ters are as follows: Sutter of Cacao, from Theo- 
broma cacao; 1000 parts of the seed yield 300 
parts of a concrete oil or butter, of a most agree- 
able flavour. Butter of Ciaunamon, from Cinna- 
momum verun or zeylanicum. By strong decoc- 
tion, the fruit yields a concrete oil, called Cinna- 
mon wax, used for candles, and which exhales 
while burning a most delicious odour. Butter 
of Nutmeg from Myristica moschata; This 1s 
brought from the Moluccas, of two kinds, and is 
obtained by bruising the Nutmegs into a paste 
which is compressed in bags between hot metal- 
lic plates. Butter of Cocoa-nut from Cocos nuci- 
fera; which yields a concrete oil, but perhaps 
expensive. Cucoanut ott, prepared by rasping the 
pulp of fresh ripe cocoa-nut, adding a little hot 
water, squeezing and boiling the milky juice until 
the water has evaporated, and filtering through pa- 
per, produces an oil which separates into two por- 
tions, the one fluid and limpid, the other a solid 
concrete substance of a pure white color, which in 
the shade remains unliquidated at all temperatures. 
lt may possibly be found that the process of manu- 
facture affects the out-turn of the solid product. 
Butter of Palm oil from Elais guineensis, a native 
of Africa and America. The concrete Palin oil 
is much esteemed in Europe for unguents and 
has been lately recommended: for culinary purpos- 
es. A new export from the Western Coast of 
Africa, has been large quantities-of Solid Palm 
oil, of the consistence of hard batter. Shea 
Butter from Bassia Parkii, or Pentadesmis buty- 


racea. Galam. Butler or Ghee, from Bassia- 


butyracea, Fulwe or Phulwara, Hizd, a native of 
Nepal aud Almora in Northern India ; prodaces 


an exeellent butter. Bassialatifola, Vern: Dom. 


Hloopai Yennai; vl. Ippa neona; Lind. Mak- 
wa ka tel. The oil of this Bassia separates into. 
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BUTTERS, VEGETABLKE. 


two portions, one on the surface, fluid, and of a 
pistacio green color: the other of a brownish 
green, and almost solid. Bassia longifolia, Vera : 
Tam. llleepai Yennai, Tel. Ippa noona, Hind. 
Mohe ka tel. Of three samples of the Hloopoo 
Oil, one separated into two portions ; the upper, 
fluid, of a pale oil green, in color; and the lower, 
greenish white and of the consistence of ghee. 
Another specimen of the oil of this Bassia sepa- 
rated into three portions, the uppermost a golden 
yellow and fluid, the middle yellowish white, so- 
lid, and floating inthe upper; and the lowest so- 
lid, and brown in color. A third sample in the 
Madras Exhibition was of the consistence of or- 
dinary ghee and was sent asa material fit for the 
lubrication of Railway Carriages, and another 
beautiful specimen, almost solid, from Tanjore 
was of a light golden yellow colour. Chinese 
Vegetable Butter from Stillingia sebifera pro- 
duces the butter and oil so much in use in 
China: the number of these trees in the province 
of Chekiang is immense. Indian Vegetable But- 
ter, Piney Butter, or Doopada solid oil, from the 
Vateria indica; Piney Marum, Tamil, grows on 
the Western Coast and in Canara. It 1s white or 
yellowish white, of the consistence of hard salt 
butter, and in the shade remains always solid. 
I¢ can be procured in quantities in southern India. 
It is used for lamps principally, but is very suit- 
able for soaps and candles. It is prepared by 
cleaning the seeds ; then roasting and grinding 
them into amass. ‘To 5 seers of seed, add 12 
seers of water, and boil until the oil rises to the 
surface. Remove the oil, stirthe contents of the 
vessel,and allow it to stand until the following day, 
when more oil will be observed on the surface, 
which may be collected and the process repeated. 
African Butter from Pentadesmis butyracea in 
Sierra Leone. Japan Wax from Rhus succe- 
daneum. Almond Butler. Gamboge Butter: this 
is a product of the Garcinia pictoria, Rox: it 1s 
called Muckke ‘lylum, Zam. Arasana Ghoorghy 
yenni, Can. It grows abundantly in Mysore 
and Western Coast jungles. Cocum LPuéter, 
Garcinia purpurea? This is one of the two 
species of Garcinia, G. pictoria and G. pur- 
purea, the seeds of which produce solid oil, 
the former the Gamboge butter and the lat- 
ter the Cocum butter : the Gamboge butters are 
solid und of a deep leek green color. The G. 
pictoria grows abundantly in certain parts of My- 
sore and the Western Jungles. The oil is pro- 
cured by pounding the seed in a stone mortar 
and boiling the mass until the Butter or oil rises 
to the surface: 24 measures of seed yield one 
seer of butter, and it is sold at the rate of Annas 
1-4 per seer of Rupees 24, in the Nuggur divi- 
sion of Mysore, and is used as a lamp oil and as 
ghee. Sterculia feetida ol, Vern: Tam. Coodi- 
ray yennai or Coodira pusjun yennai. ‘This oil 
is thick at all seasons of the year, and is ob- 
tainable probably in lerge quantities in the 


BUTTEBS, VEGETABLE. 
forests on the Nulla Mulla and Yella Mulla range, 
Butter of Laxrel—Laurus nobilis, Stmuonds, p. 
510. Solid Oils are obtained from the Diptero- 
carpi, in the Indian Archipelago. Simmonds, p. 
B11. Solid Oil of the Horse eyes and Cacoons 
of Jamaica, Fevillea scandens, is white and hard. 
Simmonds, p. 511. Kazcan Solid Oil is procured 
from a species of Bassia from Singapore or Java 
Sim: p. 511. Mijo or Japan Butter, from Do- 
lichos soja, Japan: Sim. p. 512. Solid Oil from 
Myristica (Virola) sebifera, of British Cruiana. Siz. 
p. 512. Solid Oil from the Demerara Butter tree, 
Pekea (7) Bassia buttyrosa, Sim. p. 512%. 
Solid Oil from the Demerara butter tree, Saouari, 
Pekeatuberculosa, Sim. p. 512, Vegetable Wa 
from Shanghae, Sim. 9.540. Myrtle Wax from 
Cape of Good Hope, Sim. p. 540 and 541. Solid 
Oil of Bombay, Sim. p. 521, from Salvadora per- 
sica or Vernonia anthelmintica, Sia. p. 521. 
Carap oy Carab Vegetable Butter, from: Carapa 
ruianensis, a large tree in Trinidad, and British 
Guiana, Sim. p. 519. Butter of the Great 
Macaw ‘Tree, from <Acrcomia fusiformis, Jéid. 
Broouga Matlagum Oil, or ointment, from Masuli- 
patam, separates into three portions, the upper- 
most, fluid, resembling brown sherry, the middle, 
of the consistence of ghee, and brownish yellow ; 
and the lowest almost solid and of a hatr brown 
color. Mooraguna or Mooroogana Butter or 
solid oil of Canara, is a solid oil used for medi- 
cinal purposes and as an ointment for the wounds 
of cattle, injured by tigers. It is said to be 
produced from a forest tree growing in the 
Canara Jungles. The specimens are dark brown 
and quite solid and this product merits the best 
consideration. A verv excellent sample of this so- 
lid oil was in the Madras Exhibition of 1857 from 
Mangalore. It is the most solid of the solid oils. 
Odul or Adui oil of ‘Travancore is separated into 
two portions; the upper, fluid, of the colour of 
golden sherry; the lower, reddish white, of the 
consistence of ordinary hard salt butter. Sha- 
cotty oi of Canara is used for cutaneous erup- 
tions. The specimen of this oil in the Museum 
separated inito two portions ; the upper, yellowish 
and fluid, and the lower brownish red and of the 
consistence of hard ghee. J//isavania otl, Can- 
arese ; under this name, there was exhibited at 
the Madras Exhibition of 1857, a solid oil from 
the Sampajoy district by Pedro Probhoo, of a clove 
brown colour, a small phial priced at Rupees 44 
Camujay tree oil: a small bottle, priced Rupees 
23 from the same district, by the same exhibitor, 
was a dark gelatinous mass, of the consistence 
of blanc mange. Oil of Hyduocarpus imebrians, 
the Zhortay oil of Canara, isa very valuable vege- 
table solid oil, used for sores. This oil is solid 
and of the consistence of ordinary hard salt 
butter. Terminalia Bellerica, Vern. Tam. Tha- 
neeka or Tannekae yennay. The. oil from the 
Terminalia bellerica separates into two portions 


—the one fluid, of a pale oil green color, and the | 


RYSSUS. | 
other white, floccular, and of the consistence of 
ghee. Nobis. 3 | : 
(2337) BUTTERFLIES. Azemu Samdong ; 
In the Lachen valley, the caterpillar of the swal- 
low-tail butterfly (Papilio machaon), was com- 


‘mon, feeding on umbelliferous plants, as in Eng- 


land; and a Sphynx (like S. euphorbie) was de- 
vouring the enphorbias; the English Cynthia 
cardui (painted-lady butterfly) was common, as 
were “sulphurs,” ‘“ marbles,’ Ponta (whites, ) 
“blues,” and Zhecla, of British aspect but 
foreign species. Amongst these, tropical forms 
were rare, except one fine black swallow-tail. 
—Hooker, Vol. 11. p. 65. 
(2238) BUT TONS. 
~ Boutons, Fr. 
Knopfe, Grn. 


Bottoni, It. 

Botoens, Port. 
Buttoun, Guz. Pogowizu, Rus. 
Goondee, HINp. Botones, SP. 

Buttons are made from metal, shell, horn, 
bone, palm seeds, fruits, woods, glass, wire, 
mother of pearl: jet, precious stones : linen, 
velvet ; satin, florentine, and embroidered 
stuff of all kinds. Birmingham is the great 
seat of this manufacture. Those of metal are 
often gilt, and fine grains of gold, and some- 
times 23 grains, are made to cover 144 one 
inch buttons. so great is the divisibility of that 
precious metal.— Tomi. 

(2239) BUXUS, the genus of plants whose 
species afford the valuable hard wood called 
Box. Of the two European species B. sem- 
pervirens and B. Balearica, the former, or 
common Box, forms a large evergreen bush or 
small tree, common all over the south of Europe 
from Spain to Constantinople, and reaching even 
go far as the north of Persia.— ug. Cyc. p. 104. 

(2240) BUXUS EMARGINATUS. This is 
anew species of Box-wood lately introduced 
into Britain from the Himalayas ; it is the Buaus 
emarginatns, of Dr. Wallich : this is found of 
considerable size and thickness, ana the wood 
appears as good and compact as that of the box 
wood in use in Europe.—oyle, Illust. Himl. 
Bot. p. 327. Oa actual comparison the Hima- 
lavan box-wood is found to be softer than the 
common kinds, but is like them in other respects, 
and wood cuts have been engraved upon the 
wood of HimalayanBuxus emarginatus.-- Lig. Cyc. 

(2241) BUYO. The name given in the Philip- 
pine Islands to the betel pepper, thesirih of the 
Malays, and Piper betel of botanists.— Crasfurd 
Dictionary, page 78. . 

(2242) BYSSUS, the name of along, deli- 
cate, lustrous, and silky fasciculus of filaments, 
by which some of the conchiferous mollusks (the 
Mytilacea, Mussels, and Madlleacea, . Hammer 
Oysters, for example). are moored. to. submarine 
rocks, &c. This is not, as some authors have 
stated, a secretion spun by the animal, but, accord- 
ing to De Blainville, an assemblage of muscular 
fibres dried up in one part of their extent, still 
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BYTTNERIACEE. 
contractile and in a living ‘state at their origin, 
a condition which they enjoyed throughout their 
whole length at the period of their attachment. 
The tendinous foot of Byssoarca and Tridacna 
seems to bea step towards the organisation’ of a 
truesbyssus. In the great Pinna of the Mediter- 


ranean this substance is well and largely develop- 


ed, and its situation is ina fleshy sac or sheath 
at the base of the foot, which is attached towards 
the middle of the abdominal amass of the animal. 
In Italy the byssus is manufactured into Various 
articles ; and there are few musecimns without a 
vlove or a stocking woven out of this substance. 
In the great Exhibition of 1851 a large number 
of articles were exhibited manufactured from 
this substance, as well as speciinens of the silk 
for making ups Eng. Cye. p. TOF, 

(2243) BYTTNERIACE.V, Byftneriads, the 
Byttneria Tribe, a group of plants by some bo- 
tanists considered a distinct natural order, by 
others reduced to a section of Sterculiacere. They 
belong to Lindley’s Malval alliance of TExogeus, 
and are readily “kuown by their petals being 
bagved at the base, their stamens partly sterile 
and petaloid, and their fruit, covered with hook- 
ed spiny hairs. From Sterculiacese proper they 
differ by the presence of petals, and their stamens 
not being united into a column; from Malvacea 
by their 2-cclled anthers and bagged petals ; and 
from Lasiopetalee Wy their calyx not being 
coloured lke a corolla, and their petals not mdi- 
mentary. ‘The species are chiefly inhabitants of 
tropical countries. They partake of the mucila- 
ginous inert properties of Alalcacew. Their bark 
often yiclds a tough fibre fit for manufacture into 
cordage ; and one species, Theobroma Cacao, 
(Theobroma), produces the seeds from which the 
buttery and somewhat bitter substance called 


cocoa is obtained, and which forms the basis. of 


chocolate. The fruit of Guazuuma almifolia is 
eaten by the Brazilians. Many of the specics yield 


fibres which inight be manufactured into cor- | 


° : " ' °7. : : a 
dage, as Microlena spectabilis and <tbroma augus- 
tum. In Madagascar the bark of Dombeya spec- 


fabilis is made into ropes.—Eug. Cyc. page | 


708. In its more extended relations, the na- 
tural family of Byftnertiacee, includes such eve- 
nera as Bombax, Sterculia, Abroma, Guazuma, 
«e., and like that of the Mallow-worts, inhabits 
hot parts of the globe chicfly, and also like it 
contains a muuber of plants remarkable for 
abounding in mucilage and in fibrous bark. Of 
these some are employed for cordage in different 
parts of the world, and of them a few, as Adroja 
augusta, might probably be grown with greater 
profit, and yield a better product, than some of 


. a > Peer epee eee cee | aoe: ey Te bey 
those which axe now .in cultivation. ‘Thus. the | 
species of Tumbax, which are remarkable for 
their gigantic stature and their splendid inflor- 


escence, are also so on account of their capsules, 
which, on bursting, display a flocewlent sub- 
stance, often mistaken hy travellers for eotton, 
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of this very abundant ‘cottot-like 


‘readily ; the bark, or rather all t 


_BYPTNERIACEE. 


i! ot re ce ee a Agr: ee a ee teen 
and the tree. is henee called Cotton tree... “But.as. 


or ae i es ere ee ear, ae en ee ee eee oe meme Yee Ca 
this substance is more silky than. cotton, it’ has 
been distinguished by the name. of, Sith Cotton. 


a eae he thee ae Peer Oe Ce ee ve eee ee 
It differs also in not spinning like cotton. “Some 


difficulty, therefore, is €x pevieticéd ‘in making’ use 
| aut prodtice ; but 
Mr. Williams, of Jubbilpore, has stectedéd in 
spinning and weaving souné of it so'tis to forut a 
very good ¢overlet, “It might’ be easily made 


use of for stuffing pillows, muffs,” or coverlets, 


° 'e bs Haegg hh oka Doe a tty pa RS be fo ebe ae on 
for wadding, or for conversion ‘into half-stuff for 
paper-makers, perhaps for making “gun-cotton. 


Inthe ‘Trans. of the Agri-llortic. Soc.,” ili, p. 


274, there is a report from the Society of Arts 
on two, pieces of cloth made from the.Sinool or 
Silk Cotton tree; and it is observed that, froth 
the shortness of the staple of the down, and its 
elasticity, it could not be spun by cotton-spinning 


machinery. Several of this family abound in mucil- 


ave, thus.a Guazuna is employed in South Amcti- 
cain clarifying sugar; as a Kydiais'im India. A 
species of Stereulia yields a tragacanth-like’ gum 
onthe west coast of Aftied,.as another does in 
India. Several species of this genus are ‘re- 
markable for the tenacity of the fibre of their bark, 
which iscmployed for cordage, as “Alyrodia lon- 


| yifforain Guianajand Chorisia crispifosia inBraal, 


Dombeya wmbellata in the Isle of Bourbon, and 
Slerenulia Teria in the West Indies. /telicteres 
sora may be similarly employed in’ India. Séer- 
culia gutéata is a tree, a native of Malabar, which 
was first made known by Capt. Dickenson, in the 
year 1802. The bark of the younger parts of * 
the tree abounds with very strong, white, flaxen 
fibres, of which the inhabitants of Wynaad mann- 
facture a kiud of coarse cloth. Tt is not ustal to 
make use of the bark until the tenth year, when 
its size will be equit to that of most forest’ trees. 


‘ e.\-< : ; t Pere veal agh ace 
The tree is felled, the branches’ lopped off,” and 


the trunk cut into pieces, of stx feet Tog, a per- 
pendicular ficision made in each prece, the bark 
opened, and taken off whole, chopped, washed, 
and ‘Aric? in the stin. By these ineans, and 


without any further process, it is fit for the pur- 


poses of clothing. Stercudia villosa, calle Oadat 
m Assam, is another tree of'this genus, which is 
anative “ofthe mouantamous countries to the 
castward of Betigal. Trunk straight: ‘The bark’is 
smooth, but’ Hhrous. Bags are made of it. Its fibres 
are mace into cords by the natives of the eastern 
frontier of Bengal, to bind wild elephants with. 
Of a coil of Oadal rope, Major Jenkins gave the 
following notice in the year 1847: ‘The, Ondal 
tree is very’common, and the ne 73 made most 

| | ‘the layers, can’ be 
stripped off “from the bottom’ fo ‘the'top of the 
tree with the greatest facility, and’‘fine pliable 


yopes may be made from the Intier layers’ of batk, 


whilst the outcr yield coarse’ ropés., ‘The rope is 
very strong and very lasting—wet doing it little 
injury.” Oadhal is a. creeper in Kémaon, with 
fine, strong fibres ; and Microlena spectabilis 1s a 
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tree found at the foot of the Himalayas, which 
yields fibres fit for rope-making. Guazuma ulmi- 

lia is a South American tree, which was intro- 
‘duced into India, and largely cultivated’ at one 
time in the Madras Presidency under the name 
of Bastard Cedar, as fodder for cattle. The 
fibres of its straight, luxuriant, young branch- 
es were submitted to trial by Dr. Roxburgh. 
Abroma augusta, the Woollet-comul or Ullat-ku- 
mud of Bengal, and which Dr. Roxburgh at one 
time called Perennial Indian Hemp or Flax, is a 
native of various parts of India, growing luxuriant- 
ly in gardens even as far as 30° N. lat., and ex- 
tending eastward to the Philippine Isles. It 
grows to a small tree, but may be caltivated as an 
annual ; flowers profusely during the raimy season, 
and ripens its seed in the cold weather. It parti- 
cularly attracted Dr. Roxburgh’s attention ; 
as the bark abounds with strong white fibres, 
which make a very good substitute for Hemp, 
affording good common cordage. The plant 
grows so quickly, as to yield two, three, or even 
four crops of cuttings, annually, fit for peeling ; 
hence it may be advantageously cultivated, and 
is deserving of more than common attention on 
account of the beauty, fineness, and strength of 
its fibres. Dr. Roxburgh ventured to prognos- 
ticate as large a yearly produce as can be obtained 
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- (2245) CABBAGE. Brassica OLERACEA. 
Nothing is more astonishing than the wide dif- 
ference existing betwixt the cultivated varieties 
of cabbage, and the original stock which is an 
uninviting weed on the shores of Britain, with 
wavy green leaves, and yellow flowers like the 
common mustard. This vegetable is raised 
from seeds, and cuttings ; requires a free open 
rich soil and plenty of water ; the surface of the 
ground round the plants should be repeatedly 
howed to keep it open and free of weeds. T he 
varieties which seem to grow best at Madras, are 
the Early York, Vanack, Nonpareil, Carters 
matchless, Red, Globe Savoy, Brussels sprouts, 
and Knole-Cole. The seeds of cabbage, should 
be sown some time before the commencement 
of N. E. Monsoon at Madras, in a_ well 
prepared bed, not too rich.—dJaffrey. Writ- 
Ing on the culture of this vegetable in 
the Dekhan, Dr. Riddell remarks that the 
drum-head, sugar-loaf, and? savoy, and all the 
others require similar care and attention. Sow 
the seed in the latter end of May in boxes, 
or baskets, shaded at first from the sun, aud 
kept continually moist. The advantage of sow- 
ing thus early, is that the plants are strong by 
the time the rains set in, and the leaves do not 
offer to the small fly which settles upen them to 


from an acre of Danchee, Jute, Sunn, Hemp, or 
Flax; as it is a perennial, large, shrubby plant, 
in every respect easier to cultivate and to pre- 
pare the fibres than Sunn, and the produce much 
greater. Indeed, in an experimental culture, he 
obtained from three cuttings 271 Ib. of clean 
fibre, which he states was three times greater than 
the average produce of Sunn. To separate the 
bark from the shoots, maceration in stagnant 
water, from four to eight days, answers well du- 
ring the warmer parts of the year, while three 
times a8 much is scarce sufficient during the cold 
season, indecd the process is scarce:y practicable 
then ; besides, the fibres are greatly weakened by 
prolonged maceration. The fibres being natu- 
rally very white and clean, they do not require to 
be cleaned. Dr. Roxburgh states that, in its na- 
tive state, without being dressed in any way, it 1s 
about one tenth part stronger than Sunn, and in 
that state much more durable in water. A cord 
of its fibre bore 74 lb., when Sunn broke with 
68 lb. (v. p. 269.)—Royle Fib. Pl. p. 265. 


(2244) BYTTNERIA HERBACEA. 


Aree-keeray, TAM. 


A very common little herbaceous plant with 
red and yellow flowers, used mixed with others, 
as greens. | 


lay its eggs, the nourishment necessary for the 
young caterpillar when hatched. The plants, 
when about three inches high, should be pricked 
out about two inches apart, into other boxes, 
and lightly covered over with dry thorns to pre- 
vent sparrows and other small birds from eating 
them. When large enough to be transplanted 
into nursery beds, use the same precaution with 
regard to thorns; and lastly, place them where 
they are to remain, in rows about eightcen inches 
apart, either on the top of the ridge, or in the 
hollow—the former method in the rains 1s to 
be preferred. ‘The soil should be hght and 
rich. In the cold season, the precaution of sow- 
ing the seed in boxes is unnecessary, as they grow 
very well in small beds sown broad-cast, and 
watered at first by the hand, after which, when 
removed, they thrive extremely well. If the 
seed is sown so late as January, a stock of plants 
may be raised, which come but to a small size, 
and if kept in the beds and sheltered from hot 
winds may be transplanted..in the rains. They 
produce good. sprouts for eating when other vege- 
tables are scarce; as also the stalks of the old 


cabbages, of which, if towards the end of the 


rains the shoots be carefully stripped off, they 
may be planted, and a succession of cabbages be 
procured by this means. IT have known this 
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plan adopted for years : in fact, in my own gar- 
den, particularly the red cabbage, L have cultivat- 
ed in this way for many Seasons. You cannot 
he too careful in examining your young plants 
twice or thrice a day in the early part of the 
seasop, and having all the caterpillars picked off 
or destroyed. Sugar loaf cabbage and knole-cole 
are partieWlarly infested with them. I found 
that sprinkling the young plants, after watering, 
with a little black pepper, caused the small green 
caterpillar to leave the plant immediately. Slugs 
and caterpillars have a great aversion to pounded 
turmeric. — | 
(2246). CABLE. Amar, TEt. 

In Southern Asia some cables for ships are 
made of Coir or Cayar, the requisite quan- 
tity being laid out at full length along 
the beach or other convenient spot: they are 
made up in strands, and twisted in a very simple 
machine ; viz. a strong wooden frame, in a strong 
board across which three or four pins are placed 
and turned like the screws of a carpenter’s bench, 
by as many men ; the further end of the cable is 
fixed.to a large revolving pin, which is turned 
round in a similar manner. As the strands are 
twisted, the horse in which this is fixed is drawn 
nearer to the other. It is evident that cable 
strands thus laid are very unequally strained : the 
outer lines being tight while the inner ones are 
slack. By laying the strand and twisting it as each 
varn leaves its separate reel, a strand is formed 
of which each yarn bears its due proportion of 
the strain. Huddart’s patent rope was laid on 
this principle, the necessary apparatus for wind- 
ing off the yarn might be readily made. Cables 
for the Shakespear bridges are formed of the 
country rattan. In the Red Sea those formed 
of the coating of the branches of the date tree 
are used ; and the same material with a propor- 
tion of fibre of the Kaldera bush, the Pandanus 
odoratissimus, is used by fishermen in forming 
drag ropes for their nets at Oopada.-- Ar. Lhode’s 
M.S.S. 

(2247) CABOOSE. 
Wooleve meen, TAs. 
Nuddie ka Shaikra, Duk, 

This fish is common at Madras.—dins. Mat. 
Med. p. 155. — | 

(2248) CACALIA COCCINEA. This flower. 
iug plant will grow in any soil, and is mostly 
found in waste places, the species are numerous 
and: found in all parts of the globe. 

(2249) CACALIA KLEINIA. 

~ Lisan al saur, AraB, | Gao Zuban, Pers. 

The leaves resemble the tongue of the buffalo, 
aud the stalks are prickly and covered with white 
spots. While fresh the leaves have a strong 
smell like hemlock, they are given .in decoction 
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employed by European practitioners. In Bom- 
bay they seem to be highly esteemed (see Bom- 
bay Committee’s report in the Journal of the 
Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta.) The 
article is common in the bazars, and deserving 
extensive trial.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 420. Ho- 
nigberger (p. 246) states that Cacalia Kleinia 
is much used in Hindustan, both by Mahomedan 
hakims and Hindoo practitioners, and but very 
little by English physicians. Besides the leaves, 
which resemble the ox-tongue in form, there ts a 
water distilled from them, kept for use. | 


(2250) CACALIA SONCHIFOLIA. | Syn: 
Emilia sonchifolia, D. C. 

Shndimudi, Bena. — 

Udiram panum. Sans. 

A decoction of this plant is deemed anti-fe- 
brile on the Malabar coast.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 420. 


(2251) CACAO or COCOA. The chocolate 
nuts or seeds, termed cacao, are the fruit of 
species of Theobroma, an evergreen tree, native 
of the Western Continent of America, but one of 
them now naturalised in India. That commonly 
grown is 7’. cacao ; but Lindley ‘enumerates two 
other species, 7’. Jicolor, a native of New Grana- 
da; and Z. gutanensis, with yellow flowers, a 
native of Guiana. The chocolate plant is sparing- 
ly cultivated in India. It is unknown as an 
object of cultivation in every part of the Asiatic 
Archipelago except the Philippines, and of late 
the northern peninsula of Celebes. In most of 
the Philippines it is cultivated, but only for home 
use, and the quality produced is inferior to that 
of Guayaquil and other parts of America. That 
of the island of Cebu is the best, being worth 
from 15 to 20 per cent. more than the produce 
of the other islands.—Cramwfurd Dicty. page 78. 
The seeds being nourishing and agreeable to 
most people, are kept in the majority of 
houses in America, as a part of the provisions of 
the family. By pressure they yield a fatty oil, 
called butter of cacao. ‘They also contain a crys- 
talline ee analagous to caffeine, called the- 
obromine. ‘The common cacao of the shops con- | 
sists generally of the roasted beans, and some- 
times of the roasted integuments of the beans, 
eround to powder. The consumption of cacao 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland is about three millions of pounds annual- 
ly, yielding a revenue of £15,500. Few tropical 
products are more valuable or more useful as food 
to man than cacao, and were it more generally 
employed, so that the berries should not be more 
than two, three, or, at most, six months old, 
from the time: of gathering (for, if kept longer, 
they lose their nutritive properties), even a small- 
er quantity than that usually taken in a cup 
would suffice ; in fact, cacao cannot be too new. 


Palla camudie, MALAY. 


al theumatism, syphilis, and lepra, indeed in the | The cacao beans lie in a fruit somewhat like a 
class of ‘cases in which sarsaparilla is usually | cucumber, about five inches long and threv-and-a- 
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half aches thick, .which contains from twenty to 
thirty; beans, arranged in five regular rows with 


partitions between,..and which are surrounded 
with a rose-colored spougy substance, like that 


of.water melons. There arc fruits, | however, so 


large as to contain froin forty to, fifty. beans. 


Those grown in the West India, islands, as well 


ag Berbice and Demerara, are such sinaller, and 
have ouly from six to fiftceu, ; their development 
being less perfect than other parts of South Aime- 
rica. After the inaturation ofthe fruit, when 
their green colour has :changed to a dark yellow, 
they are plucked, opened, their beans cleared of 
the marrewy ‘substance, and spread out to dity in 
the air. , 
ately packed» up. for .the markct when they are 
dried ; but in Caracas they are subjected to a 
species.of .shght fermentation, by putting them 


into tubs or‘chests, -covering them with boards 


or stones, and turning them over every morning 
to equalize the operation. They enut a good 
deal of moisture, ‘and lose the natural bitterness 
and acrimony of théir taste by this process, as 


well as soine of their weight. Instead of wooden 


tubs, pits’ or trenches dug in the eround are 
sometimes had recourse to, for curing the beans ; 
an operation ¢alled earthing. They are, lastly, 
exposed to the sun and dricd. According to 
Lampadius, the kernels of the West India cacao 
beans contain in 190 parts, besides water, 53°] 
of fat or oil, 16°7 of an albuminous brown mat- 
ter, which contains all the aroma of the bean ; 
10°91 of starch, 73 of gum or inucilage, 0°9 of 
lignine, and 2.01 of a reddish dye-stuff, some- 
what akin to the pigment of cochineal. The 
husks form 12 per cent. of the weight of the beans. 
The fatty matter is of the consistence of tallow, 
white, of a mild agrecable taste, and not apt to 
turn rancid by keeping. Tt melts only at 112 
degrees Falir., and should, therefore, make tole- 
rable candles. It is obtained by exposing the 
beans to strong pressure in canvas bags, after 
they have becn steamed or soaked in boiling 
water for some tune. Strom five to six ounces 
of butter may be thus obtained from a pound of 
cacao.’ Tt,has‘a reddish tinge when first express- 
ed, but it’ becomes white by boiling with water. 
The beats, being freed from all spoiled and 


mouldy portions, ‘are to be gently roasted. over a 


fire in an iron'c jlinder, with holes in its ends 
for allowing the vapors to escape, the tus. 
being similar toa. coffee-roaster. When the 
aroma begins to be well “developed, the roasting 
is known to be finished, ajid the beans must be 
turned out, cooled, and ‘freed by, fanning and 
sifting from their husks.’ “Thé kernels are then 
to be converted into a paste, either by trituration 


in.a mortar heated to 130 ‘degrees ‘Fahr., ot ‘by 


apt mis Delon of toa 
Manufactures. ‘The cacao’ ‘tree resembles the 
Buglish' dwarf apple tree both im body “and 
branches, but the leaf, which is of''a ‘dark greei, 


In the West Indies’ they are immedi- 


apparatus: 
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is considerably broader and larger. The nuts 
are of the color and about .the size of ‘an 
almond, and hang eighteen to thirty together 
by a slender stringy film, enclosed in a pod. 
A ripe pod is of a beautiful yellow, _ inter- 
mixed with crimson streaks; when dried, it 
shrivels up and changes to a deep brown ; the 
juice squeczed from the mucilaginous,pulp con-— 
tained in the husks of these nuts appears like 
cream, and has a very grateful taste.of a cordial 
quality. ‘The nuts have a light pleasant smell, 
and an unctuous, bitterish, roughish (not un- 
erateful) taste. Those of ‘Nicaragua and.Cara- 
cas are the most agreeable and are the largest ; 
those of the French Antilles, and our own'West 
India islands, are the most unctuous. The Mex- 
icans, in preparing the chocolate ‘paste, add_ 
some long pepper, a little annatto, and lastly 
vanilla; some add cinnamon, cloves and anise, 
rand those who love perfumes, musk aid amber- 
eris. ‘I'he finest American cacao is satd-to be 
that of Soconusco, but the principal imports are 
from Caracas and Guayaquil, which is of a very 
rood quality. The province of Barcelona, ad- 
joining Caracas exports annually from 200,090 
to 300,000 ewt. The banks of the Magdalena, © 
in the vicinity of Santa Martha and Carthagena, 
are famed for the exccllant cacao they produce. 
«This tree,” savs Bonnycastle (Spanish America 
vol. 1, p. 257), ‘‘1s indigenous, seldom exceeds 
the diameter of seven inches, and is extremely 
beautiful when Jaden with its fruit, which are 
disposed on short stalks over the stem and round 
the great branches, resembling citrous, from their 
yellow colour, and warty appearance. The leaves 
are atienuate, stalked, drooping, about a foot 
long and three inches broad, elliptic, oblong, | 
pointed, slightly wavy, entire, and very smooth 
on both sides ; with one mid-rib and many trans- 
verse oncs, connected by innumerable veins. Tlie 
petals of the flowers are yellow, the calyx of a 
light rose-color, and the flowers themselves are 
small and placed on tufts on the sides of the 
branehes, with single footstalks, about an incl: 
long. Its fruit is red, or a mixture of red and 
yellow, and about three inches in diameter, with a 
fleshy rind half-an-inch thick ; the pulp is whit- 
ish and of the consistence of . butter,  containmg 
the seed ; these seeds are generally twenty-five in 
number in each fruit, and when first gathered are 
of a flesh colour, and form « nice preserve if taken 
just before they are ripe. Each tree yields about 
two or three pounds of frit annually, and comes 
to maturity the third year after planting from: the | 
seed ; it also bears leaves; flowers, or. fruit. all the 
year round, the usual, seasons for gathering being 
June.and December. The excellence of the Mag- 
dalena ehocolate may be attributed to the moist 
nature of the'soil, as the plant never thiives where ' 
the ground is hard and dry, oy cannot be irrigat- 
ed.” Mode of cultivation in the Colombian "Ree 
publics—Plantations of cavao ‘were speedily mul- 
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tiplied in Colombia, and the soil so admirably 

seconded, the: labors of the ins that in the 
produce ab undance was unite 

cacao of this.quarter ranks next to that of Soco- 

nusco. 

cial recommendation of Gacao is. that of coming 

from Caracas. 


quality * varies. ‘The cacao of Orituco is superior 


to that of other places,, and a quantity of equal 


bulk. weighs twenty per cént. more ‘The cacao 
of the coast comes next, and obtains a preference 
over that of the interior. The plantations of ca- 
cao are all to the north of the chain of mountains 
which coast the sea, and, j in ‘the interior couutry. 


The for mer extend from Cumana to the mouth of 


the Tocaygo ; the latter are situate in the villies 


of ‘Tuy, Orituco, Ocumare, Cura, Marrin, ‘Tare, 


Santa Theresa, Santa Lucia, Zuapire al, Santa Phi- 


lippo, Barquisimeto, Valencia, Guige and Caria. | 


co. All kinds of svil are not equally adapted to 
the culture of cacao, still less ‘are all exposures ; 


but an analysis of the soil destined to this culture 


never furnishes indications on which reliance can 
be placed. No regard should be had to color or 


composition ; it is only requisite that it should be 


friable to a certain depth, which is ascertained 
by the size of the trees with which it is covered ; 

this sign determines the land proper for cacao. 
A suitable situation is not so casily found. 
It should be exposed as little as possible to 
the north, and be on the borders of a river, 

which may communicate moisture to the soil in 
dry seasons, and receive its draininys in times of 
rain. A preference is particularly to be eiven to 
land which can receive from the river the bene- 
fits of irrigation without being exposed to injury 
from its overflow. “After having chosen the land, 
it should be. cleared ‘of all ‘trees, shrubs, and 
other plants. ‘This operation is performed in 
various ways. | 
commence felling the trees immediately after the 
Tans, that i ls, alcut the mouth of November ; . 
the wood, after being cut, is left to dry, then 
collected in heaps and burnt. As soon as the 
new plantation 1 is cleared, it is crossed with small 
ditches, in directions according to the declivity of 
the soil. 
waters, to carry off the rains, and to irrigate or 
water the soil whenever necessary. The ali gne- 
ment is then laid out, in which the cacao trees 
are to be arranged. They are planted in trian- 
gles or squares, In either case, there is always 


in the centre an_alley, bordered by cacao, trees,. 
- When they are. 
planted i in, squares, this alley is crossed by ano; | ¢ 


and running from east, to west. 


ther running from ‘north to south. The cacao 
plants should be placed at _ fifteen or sixteen fect 
(French ‘meagure), from each other, in good soil ; 

and about thirtesn, 9 


ferior quality. This. i almost the on] 


to excellence. The 
It is well known that the best commer 


But even in these provinces the 


It is customary in Colombia to 


| banana or other Jeaves. 


These serve to drain the stagnant 


| the grotind and replanted, 


fourteen feck in, ‘soil of i 
tree in 
nature to w ich, the en livening ‘beams of. the sun. 
are qbnoxious, It requires to be sheltered from 
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their ardour ;, and the move. of, combining this 
protection with the principles of fertility, forms 
a very essential part of , the. skill which its culti- 
vation demands. The cacao tree is mingled 
with other trees, which. guard it from the rays of 
the: sun, without. depriving it of the benetit,. of 
their, heat. The B rythrina i and. the banana are 
employed for this purpose. The latter, by the 
rapidity of its growth, and the anagnitude of its 
leaves, protect it for the first, year. The ery- 
thrina endures at least as long as the cacao ; it 
is not every soil, however, that agrees with it. 

It perishes after a while in sandy and clayey 
eroimd, but it flourishes in such as combine 
those two ingredients. In one range of cacao 
trees, a banana is placed between 1 two cacaos, 
and an erythriua between the two following. In 
the other range a banana is placed between each 

cacag tree, and no crythrinas, so that the latter 
are at the distance of two alleys. The banana 
and the erythrina are first: planted, and when a 
shelter from the sun is thus provided, the hole 
for the cacao is made, around which are planted 
four stalks of the yucca plant, at the distance of 
two fect from cach other. .At the end of two 
months the cacao is planted. ‘The smaller the 
plant is, the better. There are, nevertheless, 
soils subject to worms where the small plants 
do not thrive ; but, excepting in this particular, 
the sinall nines are preferable, because the large 
require more. labor for their transportation and 
planting ; many of them die, and those which 
survive bud and shoot forth, but are never of 
any value. ‘The cacao plant should not exceed 
thirty-six inches in size when transplanted ; 
if larger, it succeeds with difficulty. The 
nurseries of cacao demand an exce ent soil, 
well prepared, where the water does not re- 
main. They should be well sheltered from 
the sun. Small kuolls of carth are formed, in 
each of which are put two seeds of cacao, in 
such a manner that they are parallel with the 
level of the ground. During the first. twenty 
days the sc eds are covered with two layers of 
\f necessary, the ground 
is watered ; but the water is not suffered to re- 
inain.. The most suitable time for sowing is in 
November. Where there is not a fac lity for 
watering, the planting of the cacao should take 
place i in the rainy scason ; but when the former 
1s practicable, it is best to plant in dry weather, 
and assist nature by irrigation, since it is. ‘then i mT 
the power of the cultivator to give: the exact 
quality of moisture necessary. But, in, all cases, 
care should be taken that the plants are not wet 
in the interval between their. being taken out of 
OW hen. tlie ; bananas 
row old, ‘they should be carefully 1 felled, lest the 
cacaos should be injured by,. their ‘accidental fall. 
They are totally removed as soon as the erythrina 
yield s sufficient shade ;, this operation gives more 
air to the trees of the plantation, and encourages 
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their growth. Until the cacao attains four feet 


in height, it is trimmed tothe stem. If it 
shoots forth several branches, they are reduced 


to three, at equal distances ; and, in proportion 


as the plant increases, the leaves which appear 


on the three branches are on a off. If they 
bend much, and incline towards the earth, they 


are tied in bunches, so that the tree may not re- 


main crooked. The branches, which are trim- 
med, are cut at the distance of two fingers from 
the tree. ‘The suckers which spring from the tree 
are also removed, as they only live at its expense. 
Harvest of the cacao.—The tree yields two 
priucipal crops in a year, one about St John’s 
day, the other towards the end of December. 
The cacao however ripens and is gathered during 
the whole year. But in all seasons the planters 
of the Central American republics make it a 
point, so far as possible, to collect their crops 
only at the decline of the moon; because experi- 
ence proves that this precaution renders the 
cacao more solid, and less liable to spoil. To 
collect the fruit, those negroes and Indians are 
employed who have the sharpest sight, that only 
the ripe fruit may be gathered. The most 


robust and active are chosen to carry it to the 


places where the beans are to be shaken out, 
and this is left to the aged and maimed to do. 


The operation is performed on a floor well swept, 


and covered with green leaves, on which they 
place the cacao. Some open the pod, and others 
strike out the beans with a small piece of wood, 
which must not be sharp, lest it should injure 
them. The good and bad beans must not be 
mingled together. ‘There are four sorts of cacao 
in every crop; the ripe and in good condition, 
the green but sound, the worm-eaten, and the 
rotten. ‘The first quality is best, the second is 
not bad; but the two others should be rejected. 
As soon as that which is not fully ripe begins to 
show specks, it must be separated. As to the 


pods which are not perfectly ripe, they should. 


remain in heaps during three days under green 
banana leaves, that they may ripen before they 
are hulled. When the cacao is stored, great 
care is necessary not to leave amongst it pieces 
of the pod or leaves, ur any other extrane- 
ous particles. This care must be repeated every 
time that it is retnoved from the store, or re- 
placed in it. The cacao must always be exposed 
to the sun onthe fourth day after it has been 
gathered, and this exposure should be daily re- 
peated until it is perfectly dry. When that is 
the case, 


latter is the best proof that the moisture injuri- 
ous to their preservation is dissipated. If the 
cacao is not sufficiently exposed to the sun, it 
becomes mouldy ; if too much, it withers, and 
easily pulverises ; in either case it soon rots. 
Wi 


the beans burst on being. squeezed, 
their shell resounds when struck, and they no. 
longer become heated when placed in heaps; the) 
only points which require 
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able, it is placed in the sunshiné by a hundred 
quintals at a time, unless the cultivator has a 
sufficient ntimber of persons employed to expose 
a greater quantity. This operation is indispen- 
sable, to prevent it from becoming mouldy. If 
the rains prevent this exposure to thé sun, jt is 
necessary, 83 8001 as It 18 sufficiently seated or 
purified, to spread it in apartments, galleries, or 
halls, with which the plantation must be provid- 
ed; this operation cannot be delayed without 
danger of losing the crop. It isto be wished 
that stoves were employed to dry the Cacao when 
the sun fails, but this expedient, so simple and 
important, is generally unknown. It is almost 
universally believed that the most essential pre- 
cautions for preserving the cacao consists in 
gathering it at the decline of the moon, f be- 
lieve that they may more seriously calculate on 
the care of depositing it in apartments so her- 
metically closed that the air cannot penetrate ; 
it ase be advisable to make these apartments 
of wood, for the more perfect exclusion of mois- 
ture. The floor should be elevated two feet; 
under the floor a pan of coals is placed, covered 
with a funnel, the point of which enters into the 
heap of cacao and then diffuses the vapor. In 
the apartment which contains the cacao, some 
persons place bottles of vinegar, slightly stopped 
with paper, to prevent the formation of worms. 
‘The beans which begin to show specks, may be 
preserved from entire corruption by a slight 
application of brine. This occasions a sinall de- 
gree of fermentation, which is sufficient to des- 
troy the worms, and to preserve the cacao during 
a considerable time from new attacks. Why is 
not this preservative also empleyed after the 
cacao is dried, and when placed in the store, 
where it awaits the purchaser? At St. Philip 
they make use of smoke to preserve the cacao ; 
it is also ascertained that fine salt, thrown in 
small quantities on the cacao, protects it from 
worms. Much has been done for the cacao 
when it has been cleared of all green or dead 
beans, and extraneous substances; when it has 
received no bruise or injury in the operation of 
drying, and when it has been subsequently kept 
in'a place that is dry and not exposed to the 
air; yet, even with all these precautions, cacao’ 
of the best quality is seldom found marketable 
at the end of a year. These circumstances 
sufficiently prove that the culture of cacao re- 
quires attention more than science, vigilance 
rather than genius, and assiduity in preference 
to theory. Choice of ground, distribution ‘and 
draining of the waters, and position of the | trees 
destined to shade the cacao, are almost the 

more thai ‘common 
intelligence. Less expense is also tequited for 
an establishment of this kind than for = 
other of equal revenue. One able hand is suffi- 
cient for the preservation’ and harvest of a 
thousand plants,each of which should yield at 
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least one pound of cacao, in ground of mo- 
derate quality, and a pound and a half in the 
best soil. By an averaged calculation of twenty 
ounces to each plant, the thousand plants must 
produce twelve hundred and fifty pounds, which, 
at the ordinary price of 31s. 6d. per cwt., would 
protluce about £17 1s. per annum for each 
laborer. The expences of the plantation, includ- 
ing those of utensils, machines, and buildings, 
are also less considerable for cacao. than for any 
other produce. ‘The delay of the first crop, and 
the accidents peculiar to cacao, can alone dimi- 
nish the nuinber of planters attached to its cul- 
ture, and induce a preference to other commodi- 
ties. The cacao plant is not in a state of prolific 
produce till the eighth year in the interior, and 
the ninth in plantations on the coast. Yet, by a 
singularity which situation alone can explain, the 
crops of cacao commence in the ninth year in the 
valley of Goapa, and at the east of the mouth of 
the Tuy. In the vicinity of the line, and on the 
banks of Rio-Negro, the plantations are in full 
produce on the fourth, or at most the fifth year. 
The cacao tree continues productive to the age 
of fifty years on the coast, and thirty years in the 
interior of the country. The cultivation of cacao 
will be most situable to the less wealthy indi- 
vidual, as it demands so little labor and outlay. 
Baron Humboldt observes, in alluding to Spanish 
America, that cacao plantations are occupied by 
persons of humble condition, who prepare for 
themselves and their children a slow but certain for- 
tune; a single laborer is sufficient to aid them in 
their plantations, and 30,000 trees, once establish- 
ed, assure competence for a generation and a half. 
Cultivation in the West India Istands—The only 
English colonies where this nutritious and whole- 
some substance is now cultivated to any extent, 
are Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, and St. Vin- 
cent. There are few, perhaps no agricultural or 
horticultural pursuits, so delightful (observes Mr. 
Joseph, in his “ History of Trinidad,’’) as that 
of the cultivation of the cacao. It is planted in 
rows, intersecting each other at right angles, at 
the distance of from twelve to fifteen feet, accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil. ‘The tree is not 
suffered to grow higher than about fifteen feet, 
and its broad rich foliage, the hues of which 
vary from a light green to a dark red, loaded 
with yellow and dark red pods, which contain the 
chocolate bean, are beautiful objects ; these alleys 
are shaded by rows of magnificent trees, called 
Bois Immortel by the French and English, by 
the Spaniards the Madre de Cacao. It is the 
Erythrina umbrosa or arborea of Linneus, Like 
the Bignonia or Pouie, this tree, at particular 
seasons, throws off its foliage and is covered with 
blossoms ; those of the Erythrina are of a bril- 
liant red color, justifying its Greek appellation. 
In this state they ate literally dazzling to behold 
no object in th | 

striking than the alleys of a Cacao walk shaded 





vegetable world looks more 
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by a forest above them of the Bois Immortel. 


Mr. W. Purdie, Government Botanist of Trini- 


dad, observes as follows. My attention has been 
lately directed to the average produce per tree, 
which will, I hope, throw some light on its 


cultivation. From fifteen cacao trees, at St. 
Ann’s, I have this year gathered 115 Ibs. of 
cacoa (dried), and at present there is at least 50 
lbs. more ripe on the same trees. This gives 
165 lbs. of cacao from fifteen trees, or k} Ibs. 
per tree. These cannot be considered fine trees ; 
on the contrary, they are what would be con- 
sidered ordinary ones; therefore the average 


in this case is fair, and differs matertably from 
selecting the produce of fifteen trees from a large 
plantation, and giving the average retarn of 


what might be obtamed from cacao cultivation. 
Last year these trees did not average more than 
2 lbs. per tree, and I attribute the increase of 
crop to the thinning out of both the cacao and 
shade trees. In a former letter to the cacao- 
planters of Trinidad, I recommended twenty-four 
to thirty feet from tree to tree as the proper «is- 
tance; but so as to meet the feelings of those 
who, unfortunately for themselves, consider every 
cacao tree cut down a sacrifice, I propose that 
the trees be thinned out to twenty-four feet, and 
that, at intervals of twenty rows at most, avenues 
of fifty feet in both directions should be left. Af- 
ter this, it will be better seen what may be neces- 
sary to be done to each individual tree ; neither 
should the shade trees be forgotten ; as a, gene- 
ral rule, they are prejudicially thick. At twenty- 
four feet apart there would be seventy-five trees 
per acre, 250 per quarree. ‘This, at 11 lbs. per 
tree, gives 2,750 lbs. of dried cacao per quarree, 
at 5 dollars per 100 Ibs., gives 137 dollars 50 
cents gross; deducting 80 dollars per quarree 
expenses, leaves 57 dollars 59 cents net profit. 
Thus anestate of 120 acres, or 36 quarrees, 
would contain 9,00 trees, 11 Ibs. per tree will 
give 33,000 lbs. of cacao, at 5 dollars gives 
4,350 dollars gross per annum ; deducting 80 
dollars per quarree (a much more liberal sum than 
is at present laid out), leaves a net balance of 
1,950 dollars, or 16 dollars 25 cents per acre, 
Now this, it must be remembered, would be the . 
produce from 9,009 trees, and from an estate 
containing only 36 quarrees of land (which can- 
not be considered a large one); what, then, 
might be expected from estates containing 40,000. 


‘trees? A very important economy might also 


be made in the curing of the cacao, by which 
much time would be saved, and consequently ex- 

se, by adopting the same method as is used 
in Jamaica for drying coffee, namely, floorings 
of cement, or, as they are called, barbecues. 
At convenient distances in the centre of these 
floorings (which are inclined planes) a slightly- 
raised circular ridge is formed with cement, leav- 
ing an aperture at the lower side to allow the es- 
cape of any water that may have lodged in them. 
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The facao is easily brought ‘together in ‘the 
these places in the ‘event of rain, and at. ’night 
covered with portable wooden frames, ‘which are 
readily removed by two men. In this way the 
cacao would be dried in a fifth of the time much 
more effectually, and of a brighter colour. The 
beverage venerally called cacco is merely the ber- 
ries of Theobroma Cacao, pounded and drank 
either with water or inilk, or with both. Choco- 
late (of which I shall speak by and bye) is a com- 
pound drink, and is manufactured chiefly from 
the kernels of this plant, whose natural habitat 
would scem to be Giayaquil, in South America, 
though it flourishes in great perfection in the 
West Indies. It grows also spontaneously and 
Juxuriantly on the banks of the Magdalena, in 


South America ; but the frnit of those trees that. 


are found in the district of Carthagena is prefer- 
red to all others, probably from a superior mode 
of cultivation. Sir Ro Schombureh. in his ex- 
pedition into the interior of British Guiana, 
found the country abounding in cacao, * which 
the Indians were most. anxious to secure, as the 
pulpy arillus surrounding the seed has an agree- 
able vinous taste.” Singular to say, however, 
they appeared perfectly ignorant of the qualities 
of the seed, which possesses the most dehghtful 
aroma. Sir Robert adds, they evinced the greatest 
astonishinent when they beheld nm and Mr. 
Goodall collecting these seeds and using them as 
chocolate, which was the most delicious they had 
ever tasted, These indigenous caeao trees were 
met with in immumerable quantities on the Sth of 
June, 1845, and the following day ; and thus 
inexhaustible stores of a highly-prized Inxury are 
here reaped solely by the wild hog, the agouti, 
monkeys, and the rats of the interior.-—~(Sa- 
smonds’s Cul. May. Volo, p41.) The height 
of the cacao shrub is generally fron eighteen to 
twenty fect; the leaf is between four and. six 
inches long, and its breadth three or four, very 
smooth, and terminating ina point like that of 
the orange tree, but differing from it in color ; 
of a dull green, without gloss, and not so thickly 
set. upon the branches. ‘The blossom is first 
white, then reddish and contains the rudiments 
of the kernels or berries. When fully developed, 
the pericarp.or seed-vessel is a pod, which grows 
not only from the branches, but the stem of the 


tree, and is from six to seven inches in lensth, 


and shaped like a cucumber. Its color is green 
when growing, like that of the leaf; but when 
ripe, is yellow,. suvsoth, clear and thin. When 
arrived at its full growth, and before it is ripe, 
it is gathcred and eaten like any other fruit, the 
taste being subacid.’ If allowed to ripen, ‘the 
kernels become hard ; and, when taken ont of 
the seed-vessel, are preserved in skins, or, more 
frequently, laid on the vijahua leaves, ‘and: placed 
in the aif to dry. When fully dry, they are put 


in leathern bags, and sent to market : this is the 


Spanish mode of taking in the crop. A some- 
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what different method is followed: in Trinidad 
and Jamaica (in the latter’ island i can scarcely 
be said to be cultivated ‘now) ; but it differs in 
no essential degree from the principle of gradual 
exsiccation, and protection from ‘moisture. * Cho-~ 
colate, properly so called, and so prized both in 
the Sinuich continent’ and in the Weést Indies, 
never rcaches Great Britain except as a contra- 
band article, being, like nearly all colomal’ manu- 
factured articles, prohibited by the Custom-house: 
laws. What is generally drank under thet name 
is simply the cacao boiled in milk, gruel, or ever 
water, and is as much like the Spanish or West 
Tudia chocolate as vinegar is to Burgundy. It 
is, without any exception, of all domestic drinks 
the most alimentary ; and the Spaniards esteem 
it so necessary to the health and support of the 
body, that it is considered the severest . punish- 
ment to withhold it, even from criminals; nay, 
to be unable to procure chocolate, is deemed the 
greatest misfortune in life! Yet, notwithstanding 
this estimation in which it is held, the quantity 
made in the neighbourhood of Carthagena is in- 
sufficient for the demands of the population, and 
is so highly priced that none is exported but as. 
presents! The manner in which the Spaniards. 
first manufactured this veritable Theobroma— 
this food for gods (from Theos, God, and broma, 
food)-—-was very siinple. They employed the 
cacao, maize, Indian corn (Zea Afays), and raw 
eane-jttice, and coloured ‘it with: arnatto, which 
they called achiotéi or rocon, but which was 
known in Europe at that time by the name of 
Terra Orellana. These four substances were le- 
vivated between two stones, and afterwards, in 
certain proportions, mixed together in one mass, 
which mass was subsequently divided into little 
cakes, and used as required,, both in the solid 
and fluid form. The Indians used one pound of 
the wasted nts, half a pound of ‘sugar, and half 
a pound of ground corn (maize) each and then 
added rose-water to make it palatable. This the 
Mexicans called chocolate, from two words in 
their language, signifymg the noise made by the 
instruments used to mill and prepare it in the 
water. Chocolate, as used in Mexico, is thus 
prepared -—The kernels are roasted in an iron 


pot piereed with holes ; they are then pounded 
in a mortar, and afterwards grownd between two 


stones, generally of marble, till it is brought to a 
paste, to which sugar is added, according to the 
taste of the manufacturer. From time to time, 
as the paste assumes consistency, they add long 


pepper, arnatto, and lastly, vanilla. Some ma- 
nufacturers vary these ingrepe t sbstitute 


cinnamon, cloves, or aniseed, and sometimes 
musk and ambergris—the two latter on account 
of their aphrodisiac qualities. The following 
is the formula given by a late writer -—To 
six pounds of the, nut add three-and-a-half 
pounds of sugar, sev : one-and- 


seven pods of vanilla, 


‘a-half pounds of corn meal (maizé ground), hhalf- 
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aspound of cinnamon, six cloves, one drach of 
capsictins (bird pepper), and as mitch of the ro- 
cow or arnatto as is‘sufficient to color it, together 
with ambergris or musk, to-enforce (as he says) 
the flavor, but in-reality to stimulate the system. 
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| stperior nutriment of cacao, that ‘they have ju- 


diciously directed that it shall be ‘served out 
twice or thrice‘a week to reviments of the line,and 
daily to the seamen on broad Her Majesty’s ships, 
and this wise regulation has evinced its salutary 


here is another chocolate made of filberts and | effects in the improved health and condition 
alin®nds, but this is not considered venuine. Inj of the men. Indeed, this’ has been most sa- 


old Spain it 18 agmewhat differently made: two | 


or three kinds of flowers, also the pods of can- 
peche, almonds, and hazel-nuts, being mixed up 
with it, while the paste is worked with orange- 
water, With regard to the manner in which 
chocolate is prepared in’ Kngland nothing need 
be said, as it is too well known to require des- 
cription, ‘That which has appeared to Mr. Sun- 
mounds the best is “fry's Chocntate which requires 
only to be rubbed up with a Title boiling water, 
and scalded milk added to it with sugar according 
to the taste of the drinker; there is a flavour, 
however, in this chocolate sometimes of sae, 
which is probably added to give it a richness 





tisfactorily established in Jamaica among the 
troops ; and the same may be asserted of the 
seamen in men of war’ on ‘the coast. It 1s 
also certain that those who indulge in ex- 
cesses find their vigor more speedily restored by 
the alternate use of chocolate and coffee than by 
any other ingesta ; and pigs, goats, and horses, 
which are fed even on the spoiled berries, are ob- 
served to become very speedily fat, and in good 
condition. But eacao has not only the property 
of rapidly restoring the invalid to health, strength 
and condition, but a very inconsiderable  quan- 
tity. of it will sustain life for along period. 
The South American Indians perform extraordi- 


which the cacao emploved may not possess of itself, | nary journeys, subsisting, during these prolonged 
In the West Indies they rarely add anything to | travels, on an incredibly small quantity of choco- 
cacny but arnatto (sometimes a little fresh butter), | late —so small, indeed, as to render the accounts 
though it is often scented and sweetened, and | of travellers upon the subject almost marvellous. 
suld in little rolls at five-pence and ten-pence | In this respect it resembles coffee, which also 


each, currency. 
which, though very indigestible when botled and 
taken alone, secins to lose this quality when taken 
with chocolate. Chocolate thus inade is inuch 
drank, when cold, in the middle of the dav, and 
is considered, both by the negroes and the old 
settlers,as a most nutritive and salutary beverage. 
The sigus by which good ehocolate or cacao is 
known are these :—It should dissolve entirely in 
water, and be without sediment; it should be 
oily, and vet melt in the mouth ; and if genume, 
and carefully prepared, should deposit no grits 
or grounds. ‘That made in the West Indies, aud 
in some parts of Cuba, is dark: but that) manu- 
factured in Jamaica is of a bright brick colour, 
owing to the greater quantity of arnatto which 1s 
used in the preparation, and which, he thinks, 
eives it a richer and more avreeable flavor. In 
an economical point of view, chocolate 1s a very 
important article of diet, as it inay be literally 
termed meat and drink ; and were the half starv- 
cd artisans, over-wrought factory children, aud 
ricketty millinery girls, of Britain mduced to drink 
it instead of the innutritious beverage called “ tea,” 
its nutritive qualities would soon develop them- 
selves in their improved looks and more robust 
constitutions, The price too, is in its favour, 
cacao being eight-pence per pound; while the 
cheapest black tea, such as even the Chinese 
beggar would despise, drank by milliners, washer- 
women, and the poorer classes in the metropolis, 
is three shillings a pound, or three hundred and 
fifty per cent. dearer, while it is decidedly inju- 
rious to health. The heads of the naval and 
military medical departments in England have 
been so impressed with the wholesomeness and 
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It is always boiled with milk, | possesses the estimable property of sustaining the 


powers of life, while it modifies and restrains the 
passion of hunger. It is a curious fact, and how 
far this condition may be connected with its pow- 
ers of sustenance is worthy of inquiry, that cho- 
colate recently boiled, if the operation be per- 
formed ina tin pan, is highly electrical; and this 
property may be frequently manifested by repeat- 
ing the process. ‘The mode of cultivating the 
cacao is given at some leneth by Mdwards ; tt 1s 
that of the Spaniards, a process strictly followed 
in ‘Trinidad, where, of all the West India islands, 
it constitutes a considerable item of exports. — It 
is thus described :-—-* A spot of level land being 
chosen — preference is alwavs given to a deep 
black mould, sheltered by a hedge or thicket, so 
as to be sereened by the wind, especially the 
north, and cleared of all weeds and stumps ot 
trees—a number of holes are dug, at ten or twelve 
fect distance from each other, each hole being 
about a foot in length, and six or eight inches 
deep. A very-insportant matter is the selection 
of the seeds for planting, and this is done in the 
following manner: the finest and largest pods of 
the cacao are selected when full ripe, and the 
grains taken out and placed in a vessel of water. 
‘Those which swim are rejected ; those chosen are 
washed clean from the pulp, skinned, and then 
replaced in the water till they begin to sprout ; 
Banana (Musa paradisinea), or some other large 
leaves, those of the sea-side grape (Coccolobu 
uvifera),for instance,are then taken,and each hole 
is lined with one of them, leaving, however, the 
sides of the leaves some inches above ground ; 
after which the mould is rubbed in gently till the 
hole is filled; three nuts are then selected for 
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each hole, and :they are set triangwarly in the 
earth; by. making ‘a small opening with — the 
finger about two inches deep, into which the 


nuts, are put, with that end downwards from 


which: the sprout issues.” ‘They are then covered 
lightly with mould, the leaf folded over, anda 
small stone placed on the top, to prevent its 
opening ; in eight or ten days the young shoots 
appear above the ground ; the leaves are then 
opened to give them light and air, and a shelter 
from the sun, either m the shape of plantain or 
banana Jeaves, is uot forgotten ; but the coco- 
nut and other species of palm, on account of 
their fibrous structure and great durability, are 
always preferred, This artificial shelter is con- 
tinned for five or six anonths. Bat, as a further 
security to the voung plants, for they are very 
delicate, other trees or shrubs are planted to the 
south-west of the plants, that they may grow up 
with aud shelter them, for young cacao will grow 
amd flourish only in the shade. Jor this’ pur- 
pose the, coral bean-tree (Arylhrina  coralloden- 
drum) is chosen. Mr. Simmonds presumes there 
are other trees and plants equally chgible for this 
purpose, and more useful; but his experience 
does not enable him to speak positively upon the 
subject. Should the three seeds placed in cach 
hole spring up, it is thought necessary, when the 
plants ave fifteen or twenty inches hugh, to cut 
one of them down. The two others, if they de- 
raricate, are sometimes suffered to remain, but 
it does not always happen that even ove of the 
three springs above the earth ; consequently this 
additional labor is not mvariably requisite. On 
the fourth or fifth 1 . 
and attains perfection by the eighth, continuing 
to produce two crops of fruit per annum, vield- 
ing at each erop froai 10 tbs. to 20 Tbs , accord- 
ine to the nature of the soil. Jt will continue 
bearing for twenty years ; but, as itis a delicate 
plant, it sudfers from drought, and ts lable to 
blight. In these respects, however, it does not 
differ from many other plants, whieh are cven 
more subject to disease, though not half so va- 
duable. Besides, a proper system of irrigation, 
such as could be had reoourse Lon many parts 
of Jamaica, would obviate and prevent these 
evils. Cacaois cultivated in the highlands as 
well as on the coasts of the north-eastern penin- 
stla of the large and rich island. of Celebes, 
Which has, within the last year or two, been 
thrown opca to foreign dvade. The plantations of 
it areevcn now considerable, and this braneh of 
Industry only requires not to be impeded by 
any obstacles in order to de still further ex- 
fended. Jt forms a large ingredient in the local 
trade, and furnishes many petty traders with 
their daily bread, not te speak of the landowners, 
for whom the cultivation of the. cacao affords 
the only subsistence. The preparation of the 
product differs from that adopted.in the West 
Indics, but we have not been able to ascertain 





vear the tree begins to bear, | 


CASALPINE.. | 
the practice. We may reckon. that 1,200. to 
9,000 piculs of 133 Ibs, are yearly produced ; 
the prices vary much, being from 50 to 765 flo- 
rins per pieul —C* Journal of the Indian Archi- 


‘ gs r | . aa ae "C0 
pelago,” vol. Msp. $29.) Bourbon now pro 


duces 16,000 to 20,000 kilogrammes of cacao 
' ° a2? 
annually. Cacao is grown to a gimall extent in 


some of the settlements of Western Africa, but 
as vet only a few puncheons have been exported, 
all ‘the produce beg required for local cousump- 
tion, ‘The following figures give the imports 
and consumption of cacao into the United King- 
dom in the last five years :— 


Imports. Consumption. 
ibs. \bs. 
S43. , 6,442,986. , 
1S49 . 7,769,284. . 8,233,135 
1850. . 4,478,252. . 8,108.926 
ISok. . 6,773,960 —. . 3,024,338 
Jsa2d.. . 6,268,525. . 38,382,944 


The home consumption is very steady at about 
3,000,009 Ibs., yielding to the revenue £1 5,000 
to £16,¢00 for duty. The produce of British 
colonies pays Id. per Ib. duty, that from foreign 
countries 2d ; cocoa husks and shells half these 
amounts ; when manufactured into chocolate or 
cocoa paste the duty is 2d. per Ib, from British 
possessions, and 6d from other parts. Phe 
quantity imported in this form 1s to the extent 
of about 14,000 Ibs. weight. 


(2252) CACTACE.K, or CACTEY i Fudan 
Figs the Cactus Tribe, a natural order of Exo- 
genous plants.—hug/. Cyc. page 104. It ts ou 
species of the Cuclacea that the cochineal masect 

feeds. Of these, the Ogeudia tana seems the 
inmost employed in Peru, 9. Hlernandextt, \s the 
‘inost celebrated in Mexico : and OQ. cochenill- 
-fera, the native provinee of which 1s somewhat 
doubtful. —£uvgl. Cyc. p. 110. The Cactus plants 
are a very sinall division of a large fainily, and 
“nk amongst botanical curiosities ; natives of 
the tropics, they grow in brick and lime rubbish 
with a Httle well decayed manure and vegetable 
» mould.—Aidde//. 

9953) CADABA INDICA, Capparidea— 
The Indian Cadaba is a straggling shrub, its 
fowers in terminal racemes, of a dingy white, 
nearly throughout the vear, very common about 
Mussulman burial ¢rounds.—/teadedd, 

(2254) CADJANS. 
Jowlee, Gaz. Jinn. 
Tenary Elle, ‘Tan, | | 
—Cadjans are the dried Jeaves of the cocoanut 
alm; they are largely used as a thatch, which 
resists the rain better than tiles: bat roofs made 
of them should be reJaid before the. commence- 
ment of the rainy season; 149,500 were luport- 
ed into Bombay in the year 1850-91. 

(2255) CHSALPINEA, on CASALPINIADS, 

Brown. The Cxsalpincw abound in tropical and 
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C.ESALPINIA BONDUCCELLA. 


warm parts ofthe world; a few, as Cercis sili-| 
quastrum, spread into more northern latitudes. 
Some are highly. ornamental. [he wood of 
many is red-colouredand astringent. Hymenmwa 
courbaril vields a:resin, the Gum Anime of the 
shops. ‘The leaves and:fruit of some are. pur- 
vative, as of the Cassia Sennas and of the Ya- 
marind. Calvx 5-toothed or bilabiaté, deciduous 
or withering on the plant. Corol irregular, im- 
bricated, subpapitionaceous, or nearly regular, 
spreading, of 5 petals; which are free, inserted 
into the bottom -of the calvx. Stamens 10, or 
fewer from abortion, often unequal, perigynous, 
or inserted with the petals, usually free, some- 
times united. Ovary free, placenta unilateral. 
Seeds without albumen. Embryo © straight. 
Leaves alternate stipulate, impari or abruptly 
pinnate, sometimes single.—-Roy/e. 


(2256) CASSALPINIA, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the above, or according to others, to 
the tribe Cassiee, of the natural order Leguminose, | 
and especially distinguished by the lowermost | 
of its sepals being arched, the uppermost of its | 
stalked petals being the shortest, its stamens all | 
perfect. with shagey bases, and the fruit a com-' 
pressed bivalved pod. The species are trees or 
shrubs, found both in the East and West Indies, 
with showy yellow flowers, abruptly pinnated 
leaves, and stems which are usually more or less 
prickly. The Brazil-Wood of commerce is said 
to be furnished by two of its speeies. Fée con- 
siders the sappan wood of the Kast Indies 
(Cresalpinia sappan) to be one of the Brazil-Woods 
of the merchants. Upon the whole it appears 
that we have no good testimony as to what the 
tree is that yields it ; but it is probable that it is: 
the produce of many species, and possibly of | 
more than one genus, for De Candolle and Spren- | 
eel doubt whether the Cesalpinia cehinata is | 
not rather a Guidandina. The best Brazil- Wood | 
issaul to come from Pernambuco, where it is 
called Pao da Rainha or Queen’s Wood, on 
account of its bemg a royal monopoly. The 
Bukkiin or Sappan wood of commerce is yield- 
ed by @& Sappan. A substance known in the 
markets under the name of Dividivi or Jabidibi, 
lately become importarit on account of the tannin 
it contains, is the fruit or pods of C. coriaria. 
They are not used in medicine, but in dyeing and 
tanning.— Kgl. Cye. paye 711. 


(2257) CHSALPINIA BONDUCCELLA, 
Syn. Guilandina Bonduccella. er. Kutkule- 
va—Kutkaranga. Akulmookt of Avicenna. A 
ehmbing plant and a native of the East and West 
Indies ; seeds a powerful tonic, and very valu- 
able febrifuge. The kernels are very bitter; re- 
duced to powder and mixed with black pepper 
they are used in 8 to 6 gr. doses in ague with 
the best results ; powdered small with castor oil 
they are applied externally in hydrggele.. The 
seeds yield oil, starch; sugar, and“resin. Mr. 
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C.AMSALPINTA CORTARTA. 
Piddingtom published an -analysis: in- the Trans, 
Medical -and -Physical Society of Cakeutta, in 
which: these principles were described. | Nitric 
acid reddens the nut, and subsequently gives it a 
vellow colour. © ‘The root is deemed in Amboyna 
to bea good tonic. —O’ SA. p. 311. ‘The powder is 
tonic and febrifuge, and givef in ague with decid- 
ed benefit. Dose, six to twenty grains three times 
daily.— Beng. Phar. p. 405. . It grows in hedges 
near gardens at Ajmeer, where the nuts and leaves 
are used as febrifuges by the natives. Romdue uxt 
out, Calichi kai vennai, ‘Tam. is the otf of its com- 
mon seed and. is mentioned by Ainslie, as bemg 
considered useful in convulsions and palsy. ‘The 
seeds themselves are believed to possess tonic vir- 
tues and are used solely as a medicine. Boxndue 
wuts, ave Wregtlarly round, and grey ; the ahnond 
is white, verv hard, and intensely bitter; and 
gets a blood red colour from nitric acid.— Med. 
Top. of Ajmere. 


2258) CESALPINIA CORTARTA. The 
“ Casalpina coriaria,” is a plant of South 
\inerican origin, belonging to the natural order 
© Casalpinenw.” [t appears to have been intro- 
duced some 12 or 15 vears ago, into the Botani- 
cal gardens at Caleutta. From thenee, seeds or 
voung plants were sent to Madras and cultivated 
in the Horticultural Gardens. Tt 1s now grown 
at. several stations in the Madras VPresideney, 
Bangalore, Tfoonsoor and Guntoor. The seed 
pods have been extensively used for tanumg Jea- 
ther, and for this purpose are considered superior 
to all the Indian astringents. Leather tanned in 
this way is considered equal to that of the best of 
Europe manufacture. (Vide J Wwror’s Report, 
Madras Exhibition 1855, article, ‘ Tanning 
materils.”’)—IJndian Aunals No. VU. page 120. 
Dr. Cornish met with a speetmen of the plant in 
an officer’s garden at Secunderabad. lt was a 
large and handsome tree about 20 feet high, with 
very wide and spreadmg branches. A laree 
quantity of seed pods ripened in the vear 1855 ; 
probably more than a hundredweight fell in the 
course of the year, A eood sized tree m the 
West Indies is said to produce about $0lbs. 
annually. The soil and climate of the Deecan 
appear to be well suited for the growth of this 
tree, and as the pods are likely to be m demand 
for “tanning material,’ it might be cultivated on 
a large scale with every prospect of success. Jac- 
quin describes the Cresalpinia coriaria ag a hand- 
some branching tree, of about fifteen feet mm sta- 
ture, covered with a dark spotted bark. Its leaves 
are doubly pinnate, and the leaflets of twelve pair 
Without a terminal one ; they are oblong, obtuse, 
smooth, very entire. The flowers ave disposed im 
spikes issuing from the extremities of -fhe branch- 
es; they are small, yellowish aud stichtly fragrant. 
To these succeed oblong compressed somewliat 
obtuse poids curved laterally, the inner side be- 
ine concave and ‘the other convex. The seeds 
rarely exceed three or four in each pod, and ure 


IL 


o 


CESALPENIA’ CORIARIA. 


of a brownish color. 
this leguminous shrub-that the commercial term 
of Divi Divi, or Libi-Libi, is given. ‘The average 


produce of pods from a full grown tree has been 
estimated at }00}bs. weight, one-fourth of which 


consists of seeds or refuse, leaving about (olis. | Cornish 


of marketable matter. Dr. Cornish observes, that 
the “divi divi” pods are of a dark brown color 
externally, when ripe, transversely wrinkled and 
curled, from 1 to 2 inches long, and ¢ of an 
inch wide. 
thin, and peels off easily if the pods are ripe. 
Underneath it, and separated from the *seeds by 
a layer of woody fibre, 1s.a considerable thickness 
of astringent matter of a light yellow color. 
Rach pod contains from 2 to 4 seeds im separate 
compartinents. ‘The astringent matter in the 
walls of the pod, he found, on examination, is al- 
most pure tannin, An excellent tannin, slightly 
darker in color than that manufactured from 
yalls, may be prepared by the other process. 
About 60 or 65 per cent, of the whole pod, (ex- 
chading seeds) consists of impure tannin, The 
remainder being made up of woody fibre, starch, 
and gum. The powder of the pods is of a hight 
yellow color, taste purely astringent, and strong- 
hy resembling tannin, as met with In commerce. 
At an interval of six feet apart, an acre of ground 
will contain 1210 trees, vielding an average of 810 
ewts., and 30 pounds of divi-divi, or above 20) 
tons of marketable matter, worth, at only £4 


per ton, £200. Should the interval between 


the trees be extended two feet more, we shall still 


have 680 to the acre, the produce of which 


would not improbably be increased by the in- 
creased space given for the extention of the 


branches. ‘The 


mits of being cultivated is that which is least | hninediate vicinity of Prome, 


adapted to the staple products of tropical agricul. 
true ; guinea grass may be profitably raised be- 


It -is to the-curved pod. of 


The outer skin of the pods is very | 


| 
| 'This tree is a native of Siam and Amboyna. It 
eromad in which this tree ad- | grows I the Kotah jungles. 


\ESALPINIA SAPPAN. 
have sprung up, for 2,7 710 tons were imported 
into Liverpool, and a few tons into London.— 
Binmonds Comm, Produets,. p. 503. The seed 
pods of this tree being known to contain a larve 
per centage of astringent matter, induced Dr. 
to give it a trial in Fever. -The wthe- 
rial extract is not completely soluble im water, 
‘but the re-actions of the soluble portion, prove 
: its indentity with tannin, Dr. Cornish has 
-viven the divi divi powder to nearly 1! 0 patients 
suffering from Intermittent Fever in_ its various 
forms, and on the whole with considerable sue- 
-cess. ‘The dose of the powder pods commonly 
‘used was from 40 to 60 grains three times a day. 
‘He began cautiously with 10) grains, but found 
that doses below 30 grains rarely produced 
any effect in controlling: the febrile paroxysms, 
As was the case with powdered galls, constipa- 
‘tion of the bowels, as a result of treatment, was 
very uncommon. No inconvenience — resulted 
from the nse of large doses of this astringent. 
In two enses out of 94, it had to be emitted on 
neeount of gastric irritation, and diarrhera CXISt- 
ing. The astringent matter appears to have 
heen rapidly absorbed into the circulation.— 
Dr. Cornish in Indian Annals No. VAL, page 21. 
(2259) CASALPINIA PANICULATA, A 
magnificent climber festooning the trees with its 
‘dark glossy foliage and gorgeous racemes of 
orange blossoms.—/ovker’s Him. Jour. p. 25. 
(2260) CARSALPINIA BSAPPAN. Legaue- 
nose, Roxb. c. 16. The Sappan_ tree. 


Isiapangum, Vuttnnghy, 
‘TAM. 





Patonga, SANs, 
Bukuin, Puttungay, Hinp. 


It is found in the 
crowing In the small 
hills of the place, but except near ‘Thoungzai, in the 
‘northern part of the Rangoon district, where it is 


neath its shade, and as with the exception of the | also seen in small quantity, Dr. McClelland has 


three vears which precede the commencement of 
to be the larger forests, so that it is perhaps scarcely 


its bearing, there is hardly any deduction 
made from its returns, it promises to be 


Tkvi-divi resembles a dried pea-shuck curled ap 
titled with yellow powder, and a few dark brown 
seeds. 
nutgalls.. ‘he quantity of mucilage it contains 
precludes it fron the use of dyers, but the experi- 
iments of Mr. Reotsey of Bristol show 
to contain, 10 per cent of tannin, and it is largely 
used by curriers. Jt appears atso from trials 
made‘ that one part of Divi.Divi is sufficient for 
tauning as much leather as four parts of Bark 
and the-process-occupies ouly one third of the tine. 
The selling price ranges from £8 to £15 per 
ton. ‘Vhe’imports into the United Kinedom im 
1644, were 3,990 tons; in’ 1845 and 1846, 
about 1,400. tons each year ; during the subse- 
quent three years the imports were merely nomi- 
nal, but in 1859 a renewed dewand seems to 


amony 
the most valuable objects of a planter’s attention. 


Its tannin differs materially from that of. for this purpose, it 


‘not found it in the interior of the province orn 
entitled to a place amongst the natural preduc- 
‘tions of Pegu.—AMcClelland. At is cultivated in 
'Palzhaut for the purpose of dyeing the-straw 
‘used in mat making (Wight); from ‘its high price 

is not used for carpentry. It 
| evows to a larger size in China than India. The 
| Sappan- Wood, sapan of Bengal commerce, con- 


the pods | stitutes an article of very important trade to 


| Caleutta : the wood, dukum, is solid, heavy, hurd, 
| compaet, whitish while receut, but reddening on 
exposure to the air. It is tasteless and inodo- 
rous, communicates a fine red colour to water, 
and the alkaties remove move colouring matter 
when water ceases to act. Alcohol forms a deep 
‘red tincture. Like logwood, the sapan is consi- 
derably astringent, aa j. contains a principle if not 
‘identical with, at Jeaét much resembling, heema- 
fin, The extract may be substituted for that of log- 
wood. Paper dyed with the tincture is a good test 








Or,» 


CASALPINIA SEPIARIA. 


CAJAPUTA. 


for alkalies, being turned ta a yeddish-violet | (2262) CAJANUS INDICUS. 


colour.-O' Shanyhnesay, page 310. ., An extract of 


Sappan Wood 1s a useful.astringent, (containing |: 


wwuch gallie:and tannic acid,) and a good substi- 
tute for the logwood .of the British. Pharma- 
copci. The dose is five to ten grains twice 
or @hrice daily. in chonic dy scuteries chiefly. It 
is seldom given alone, laut usually with quinine, 
yentian or chiretta. Ut should not be given with 
the preparations of iron.— Beng. Phar. p. 295. 
A decoction of Sappan is a perfect indigenous 
anbstitute for the decoetion of Harmatoxylon of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeia.-— Beng. Phar. p. 2380). 
‘The Sappan Wood is an article of considerable 
ecommerce in the East. It is the bukkuin wood of 
India, and is procured in Mergui, Bengal, the Te- 
nasserim Provinces, Malabar and Ceylon. In 1842 
as much as78,000 ewts.were shipped from Ceylon, 
but the export from thence has decreased. This is- 
land, however, ships dyewoods annually to the 
amount of £2,000. A large quantity is experted 
from Siam and the Philippinelslands; as much 
ns 200,000 piculs annually from the former and 
93,000 piculs from Manila. 3,524 piculs were 
shipped from Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 piculs 
in 1852. The picul is about one ewt and a quarter. 


Sappan wood yields a yellowish color, hke that of 


Brazi} wood (C. brasiliensis), but it does not al- 
ford of dye matter so much in quantity or so 
vood in quality. The shipments from Ceylon were: 
in 1842, 77,694 ewt; in 18-43, 1,692 ; in 18-44, 
2592; in 1845, 2.854. Lhave no detailed re- 

, 23,695 pieuls of sap- 


turns at hand, but im 183) 
pan wood, and 2,266 piculs of roots of ditto 


- 
U 


were shipped, and ino the first six months of 


1843, 22,326 piculs were exported from Manila. 
A large portion of this comes to Furope, but 
some goes to China, to United States, Singapore. 
&e. 15,500 piculs were shipped from Mama m 
1845, 5,250 ditto in 1845, and 1,210 tons in 
1850. About, 3,000 piculs of sappan wood and 
the same quantity of other dye-stuil’s are amuual- 
ly imported into Shanghae. ‘The price of straight 
Sappan wood at Shanghae in July 1559, was 
thirty dollars per pieul. In Calcutta, im June 
1853, 4,000 piculs of the root of Manila Sap- 
pan wood sold freely at about 7s. 6d. per factory 
inaund ; Siam ditto 6s. 15 tons were imported 
into Liverpool in 1849, and 120 tonsin 1859, 
from Calcutta. The imports of Sappan wood 
into the United Kingdom in 1850, amounted to 
3,670 tons, worth £8 to £12 the ton, and this 
continued the price in January 1853.—Simmonds. 
(2261) CASSALPINIA SEPIARIA. ‘Chilloor : 

| | Kilgutch, Hino. - 

-A scandent strong armed shrub; flowers 
vellow, generally used to fence round. fields. 
ilgutch, grows in one hedge at Ajmeer, and 
forms a splendid impenetrable hedge, ‘sovered, 
with bright green leaves and large yellow spikes 
of flowers.— @en, Med. Top. p. 192. — 


‘Toor also Ukhur, MAHR. 
Shakhool, PEus. | 
Doll or Pigeon pea. 
Citysus Cajan, Lt. 
Aduki, Sans, 


'Tovaray, Tams | 

Tooaur, DUK 

Kandaloo. “TEL 

Dhol. Hixn. 

Toovaray, CAN, 

This excellent pulse is the produce of a plant 
of the class Diadelphis and order Decandria, and 
wakes a pudding little inferior to that made of 
pease— Aing/ee. The doll bean is raised to a small 
extent in Tenasserim, but the doll sold in market 
is principally: imported.— Mason, 

(22638y CAJANUS INDICUS. Cytisus Ca- 
jan. Furiety. ee ae 
Malay ‘Towaray. ‘Paagt, 
Burry Toovur, Duk 
Konda Kandaloo, TEL. 


Ghirte Adaki, SANs. | 
Hill Doll. 


This differs from the Tovaray gaemr in be- 
ing larger, and somewhat darker im colour ; it is 
a very valuable pulse.—.deuslie, p. 281. 


(2264) CAJAPUTY, LL. Castrert Ones, 
BE. Casereur, D. Oleum e foliis distillatum, L. 
Volatile Oil of the Leaves of MenaLetca Caga- 
puri, Maton and Rowh. (M. minor, Sw.) 1. FE. 
Polyadelphia Icosandria, Linn. Cayaputi Oil, or 
Oil of Cajeput. | 

Kavaputty-ka-teil, Elinp. | 

Kayaputicih. Man. 

;  Cajuputti Oil, pronounced Aayapootee (mean- 
fing Arbor albayin the East, appears to have 
isin known only since the time of Ttumpluus, 


Kayapooti-tailam, ‘Tas. 


who deseribes two trees, 1. drbor aléa wajpor, 
IL. Av ii. t. 16. 2. 2trbor alba minor, HW. ASU. 
t. 17. f. t. In 1798, Mr. Sinith, of the Calcut- 
ta Botanic Garden, was seut to the Molucca Is- 
lands to obtain the trae sort of Cayaputi plant. 
lle obtained several, which were mtroduced ito 
the above Garden, and have since been distribut- 
ed all over Lidia, and it is curious that this species, 
though a native of Molucca, is able to stand the 
eold of N. W. India, probably owing to the thick- 
ness of its bark. Mr. 8. having also seut speci- 
mets to England they were ascertained by Dr. 
Maton to be those of the second kind, and named 
Melaleuca cajaputi in the London Pharm, For 
1809, a name which Dr. J. KE. Smith afterwards 
unnecessarily changed to Af. wivor, The other 
species obtained by Mr. Smith in 1798, which 
the Malays also call Cayaputi, (In Murray,, App. 
Medicam, we have it named Cusqpud s. Kaiuput 
Oleum,) is the Melalenca leucadendrem, of which 



























the leaves are larger, more fuente, B-merved, and 
smooth, but possess little or no, fragiares 

Oj r : att 4 peasy 

Oil. The Afelalenca cajuputi, BCCORRE 

Mason, is an elegant little tree,’ WH 4 hirch-like 
bark and produces cajuput-oil. It tat 

in the Karen forests of the southern provjnces of 
Tenasserim but he has not obgeived it north of 
‘the valley of Palouk river, in latitude about 13°. 


not known to yield any of this celebrafr 
b “indigenous 
Simmonds remarks that the leaf of this Melaleuca 
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CAJAPUTI. | CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. 


ninor yields, by distillation, the volatile oil of. ca- { Stimulant, Antispasmodie ; externally in Rheu- 
jeputy, well known as a powerful sudorific, aud a | matism. Surprise was excited in India when Caya- 
useful external-application i chronic rheumatism. | puti Oil was stated to be a cure for Cholera, as 
It is an evergreen shrub, with white flowers like | Oil of Peppermint js as useful. Dose HM. i1)— 
ro inyrtle, native of Ivastern Asia_ principally | v. given on lump of sugar. , 
flourishing on the sea coasts of the Moluccas and (9265) CAL ABAR SKINS. 
sther Indian Islands. Two sacks full of the Seach Sn | ; 7 
hes ‘eld scarcely three lenolne ot 41 m Petitgris, Fr. Bjelka, Rus. 
CAVES yien SCATCELY ee ee Sh. EME. OS Grauwerk, GER. | Gris pequeno, Sp. — 
which is limpid, pellucid, and of a green color. | Vaor, Vajo, It. ee ty 
ip eve " > * . ° . ‘ r ’ os" ’ oa : ye e ° o e 
wea vi ae of a 7 se kay Ave the Siberian squirrel skins, of various co- 
putih, fiteratiy | M vite wood, © From the Colour OF | jours, used in making muffs, tippets, &e.— Faulk. 
the bark of the Melaleuca cajeputi of botanists. It psn CAl alee Bus : 
ost abounds in the island of Boerve in the Mo- “en 36) CALABASH, Cucurpita LAGENARTA, 
lucea Sea, where the essential oil is obtained by in. | | : 
the distillation of the leaves. — Cravefurd's Diction- Anapn kaya, ware Hurrea kuddoo, oe 
ary, page 79. Dr. Royle mentions that Afledalenca Chooray kai. Tas, Juboo Ambon, Maray. 
rajuputt, Roxb. (fig. 64), forms a small tree with Is of two kinds the long or Ceylon and the 
an erect but crooked stem covered with thick, round : they are Loo vegetables when vouns auc 
rather soft, light-coloured bark; branches seat- ) _ useful when dry as: vessels. — Rhode, ALS.S. 
ered, with slender twigs which droop like those (2267) CALADIUM COSTATU M. rhe root 
of the Weeping Willow. Leaves alternate, lanceo- of the Berar (Culadinia costatiam) 1s eaten by the 
lite, acute, slightly faleate, 3. to 5 nerved, while | Mtives of the Pedir cost (Achin), after bemeg well 
voung silky, and diffusing a powerful odour | Washed — Simmonds Comm. Product, p. 347. 
when bruised. Spikes terminal and from the ex- es eae es Hos So atelectasis pn ee : 
hen bruised. Sptk ane + (2968) CALADIVM CUCULATUM. In Chi- 
treme axils, downy as well as the enlvx and jo ate af ; | - 
Paes 7 na, several species of the Aroider are cultivated 
branchlets, while in flower there 1s only ai sealv |e. , ion y aes 
ee | eas : SUN Vfor food, among whieh the Caladium eneula- 
conie bud at the apex, which soon advances mito | Seay 
ane a 7 jtum, Arun esculentum and indiewn, are the 
a leafy branchlet. Bracts solitary, © flowered.) | ae ee 
aids ey ee ee Say | Ost Common. The tuberous roots of the Sagit- 
Calvx urceolate, (fig. 64, 3.) limb 5 parted. Pes es | : es 
: ni oe nie : ~ | taria simensis also contam much farmaccous 
tals 5, white. scentless. Stamens from 30 to 40, 5 tea. nr ae tee 
aa sae e ed “matter and are esteemed for their food ; the taste 
in five Dundles; filaments 3 or 4 times longer | combles | ee | : 
io : onser resembles that of the preceding and all grow m 
than petals. Anthers incumbent with a yellow ay lands. The ; 7 7 
| ar es ait marshy lands. ‘The roots of these plhits and ot 
gland at the apex. Style long Stigma ob- | ine water ; - 
ie re. ne a | he water chesnut are manufactured mto a pow- 
scurely 3-lobed. Ovary ovate, and like the cap | dep pes : Bee ee 
a et ae ele OF | der resembling arrowroot, much in request among 
cule 3-celled, (. G4, 2 and’ 2,) many seeded, |, | e 
: ‘the people. 


lower half wnited with, but the capsule is en- 7 _ ea eee ; 
closed within the thickened tube of the calyx. (2269) CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. VEN- 


@ 





4 ° e ry el bd Q r P » . » » 2 
Seeds angularly wedge shaped. A. native of the | TRNAT Lhe vegetable. 
Molucea Islands, especially of Boeroe, Mampe Saymboo keeray, ‘TAM. Chama koora, TEL. 


Urvi ke baujee, Duk. Chamaka, SANS. 
The root. 


kitsjil, but also Cajuputi. The leaves are col- 
Saymboo kalnng, Tam, — [ allas, JAVANESE, 


lected on a warm dry day in autumn, and placed 

in dry sacks, in which they nevertheless beeome Urvi gudda, Dux. Bete. TERNATESE. 

heated and moist. They are then cut ‘in Chama gndda, TEL. Kelady, MALAY, 
Urvee, Hixp. Chamaka, SANS. 


pieces, macerated In water for aniglit and then} 77”, 
[his isa valuable root which appears to be ge- 
nerally cultivated in eastern countries. It is shap- 


distilled. Two sackfuls of the leaves yield only 
about 3 drachms of the oil. This is clear and | | 
limpid, of a light green colour, very volatile, dif- ed somewhat like a vam and when well boiled and 
| afterwards roasted is not inferior to it in taste. 

It is the common food of the inhabitants of Tra- 


fusing a powerful odour, having a warm aroma- 
Sp. Gr, | vaneore, where there is a superior. variety of it, 


tic taste, something resembling that of Cam- 
phor, followed by a sense of coolness. Mi 
Tt boil with broad, purple colored les The Worri 
It boils at » purple C010) caves. ie Worrt- 
ahs in the Ganjam Circars (where it grows large), 


0-914 to 0-927; soluble in Alcohol. 

343°, When disted with water, a light and 
eall it Cutchoo, the Malays of the Eastern islands 
hold it in high estimation. Niebhur in his “‘Tra- 


colourless oil first comes over, and then a 
rreen-coloured and denser oil, which, with less 
odour, is more acrid. Comp. C,, H, O=7%- vels in Arabia” says, it is produced in abundance 
Some adulterations are occasionally practised | 10 marshy situations in this country as well as in 
with this oil, especially at the time when it reach- | Egypt. He speaks of it under the name of Arun 
ed a high price, chiefly with the oils of Rose- esculentiun. Rumphius, speaking of this escu- 
raary and of Camphor ; but it is now commonly | lent root at Amboyna, says, ‘ Nutrimentum est 
‘s eatholicum in orientalibus hisce insults et tan- 
Action. Uses. Diffusible |“ quam utilissina regionls censetur planta codem 


and ofthe S. of Borneo. It is called os 


met with in a pure state, and without any ad- 


mixture of Copper. 
ara 


CALAMINA PREPARATA. 
‘modo, quo ab antiquis jam fuit temporilus in 
“ ‘Keypte, licet ibi haberetur cibus rusticorum, 
‘* ac forte 
« dentalibus Africae et. Europe partibus, ita ut 


“haud inepte Aithiopum panis vocari posset.”’| 
Vide Rumphius, tom. v. page 316.— Ainslie! 


Mr.SJaffrey says that Caladium esculentum, Savm- 
may-keeray, 18 cultivated for its arrow shaped 
leaves, which are used as greens both in the East 
and West Indies; called by the French Chow de 
Bresie, aud by the Germans Assbare Sram. Also 
that the roots are sometimes eaten though not 
considered wholesome. 


(2270) CALAMANDER WOOD. 


Koulmidyvies, CEYLON. 
Also Kalu mederige. 


Calamnander maruin, TAM. 


Is scarce even in Ceylon whence it has been 
oceasionally brought by private individuals ; 
it is probably the most beautiful of all faney 
woods —AleCulloch. ‘The figure is between 
that of rose wood and zebra wood; the co- 
lour of the ground is usually a rich hazel brown 
described as chocolate brown with black stripes. 
It is a hard wood and turns well: it Is con- 
sidered to be a variety of ebony. Ar. Lai- 
yor says, there are three varieties of Coroman- 
del, the Calamander or Coromandel, which is 


the darkest. and) most commonly imported into | 


Eneland ; the Culemberri, Which is lighter co- 
loured and striped; and the Omander, the eround 
of which is as light as Buglish yew, but ofa 
redder east, with afew slight vers, and marks 
of darker tints. It grows between the clefts of 
rocks, thus rendering it difficult to extract the 
roots Which are the most beautiful patts of the tree 
— Mr. Rhode (MLS.8.) has met with variegated 
ebony of rich lustre in’ Jogs of ebony cut im 
the Northern Cirear hills : 
owing tothe wood bemg young or whether the 
wood is from a distinct tree he does not) know, 
but there seems no doubt that very many trees 
vield an ebony. Rhode M.S.8. This beautiful fan- 
ey wood as obtained from Ceylon, is exceeding- 
lv hard, and finely veined, with different shades 
of black and brown. — [It is very scarce and dear. 
This very beautiful wood is called by the Natives 
Kulownidvie. Thumberg was inclined to believe 
that this was the true Ebony, but Koenig after- 
wards discovered that to be a different tree.— 
Ain’s, Mat. Med. p. 211. 


9971) CALAMBUCO. The name of one 
of the best tinuber-trees of the Philippine Is- 
lands, the wood of which is largely employed by 
the natives in the fabrication of domestic uten- 
sils and agrieultaral isplements.— Cranfurd 
Dic. vp. 79. | 3 

(2272) CALAMINA PREPARATA, ZINC! 
CARBONAS IMPURUM PRAPARATUM. Prepared 
Calamine.—Burn Culumine With a red heat, 
triturate and reduce to a very fine powder, as 
directed for Chalk. By the process of roasting, 


per saracenos ejus usus innotuit Occi-| 








but whether this 1s | 


| CALAMUS. 

gonie of the Carbonic acid: and water are expelled, 
and a portion of Oxide of Zine is formed. | ‘The 
mass being subjected to elntriation, itis often, dike 
Chalk, prepared im little conical masses. 4 usu- 
ally contains many impurities, as Oxide of ron 
and other metals, and is adulterated with 
Sulph. Baryta, Carb. Lime, &e. Much of the 
Calamine of commerce has been shown by Dr. 
R. D. Thomson and Mr. Murdoch to contain no 
Zine, but to be Sulph. Baryta coloured with 
Armenian Bole. Uses. A dessicant powder for 
excoriations in children.— Royle. 


(2278) CALAMPELIS. Brononrace.¥,— 
C. Scaura-—This plant is of much beauty, 
well adapted for training on trellis-work, the 
orange coloured flowers being very showy ; any 
lielit loamy soil suits it.— /tuddell. 


(2274) CALAMUS. A genus of palin trees, 
indigenous to Asia, and abounding in the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, as well as in the Mi- 
lavan peninsula. Martins enumerates fifty-two 
species, but. the total number is not known. All 
the species are spreading shrubs or small trees. 
erect or often climbing to a considerable height. 
They furnish the “ Dragons-Blood,” “ Malacea- 
Canes,” and “ Ratans of Conmmerce.”--- Seeman. 
| Although a genuine palm, yet from the slender 
‘stems and its general habit, it has more the look 

of some tall grass, and has been considered as one 
lof the links in the chain of organisation which 


\ 


connect the Grasses with the Palms. The species 


Fare principally found in the hotter parts of the 


ast Indies, where they grow in the forests, 
clinbing over trees and bushes to a greater ex- 
tent than any other known plants. The stem 


lof Calamus verus is deseribed as being 109 feet 
| 


long, that of C. oblougus 300 to 400 feet, of C. 
riudentum upwards of 500 feet, and of C. eclensies 
as much as 600 feet; Rumphtus even states that. 
one kind attains the extraordinary length of 1200 
feet (vol. v. 100). It is closely covered over by 
the tubular bases of the leaves, through which it 
is drawn by the cane-gatherers when green ; 
afterwards itis dried in the sun, and then is 
ready for the market. These canes are exten- 
sively used for the sake of the hard flinty. coat- 
ing of their stems, which are readily split imto 
strips, from which the bottoms of chairs and 
similar articles are manufactured. It ts not pos- 
sible to sav from what particular’ sy ecies the 
canes of the shops are obtained, it being probable 
that many are gathered indiscrimimately 5. C. 
rotang has however been said to furnish the stouter, 
and C. Scipionum the slenderer sorts, ~The flesh 
that surrounds the seeds of this genus is a deli- 
cate article of food ; limpid water flows from the 
stems when cut through; and the young 
shoots of some of them, while still tender, are 
roasted or boiled, chopped small, and, being fried 
with pepper and ‘gravy, are said to furnish a 
very delicate dish. Several species are copiously 
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CALAMUS. . CALAMUS: 
described ‘in Rumphius ‘ Herbarium | Amboi- {found which the late Mr. Griffith has named. C. 
nense,’ (vol. v.) under the name of Palmijuacus. | Roy/eanns, and applied the name of C. Roxburghii 
Dragon’s Blood or Djurnang, is the produce of |to the plant which Dr. Roxburgh called C. Rotang 
a species of Calamus. Those which chiefly yield | common in Bengal and on the:Coromardel Cosat. 
it ‘ate the C. petreeus (Lour.) C. rudentum (Lour.), | Both are called det, and used for all the ordinary 
C. vera (Liour.), and C. draco (Willd.), of which | purposes of cane; as are OC tonuie Ot Rasani. 
the last three were by Linneus reckoned mere | gracilis, extensus, and others. C. Scipronnin at 
varieties of the CG retang (Linn.) They are | Loureiro, Mr. Griffith considered to be the 
natives only of Hindustan, Cochin China, and | species which yields the well-known Malacca Cane; 
the Moluccas. The ripe fruits are covered with but the plant does not appear about Malacca, 
a reddish-brown dry resinous substance, which : He was, however, informed that the canes are 
is the Dragon’s Blood. In this state they are | imported from Siak, on the opposite coast of 
collected, and allowed to remain in rice-mills , Sumatra. The extensive uses to which Canes 
till the resin drops off. The resin is afterwards are applied, both in’ their entire and -split state, 
melted, either by the natural warmth of the air) are well known. They are abundant in all the 
or by artificial heat, and thet moulded into the ; moist tropical parts of the Hast, both on the 
different forms in which it oceurs in commerce. continent and in islands. In Java, the cane is 
Another mode of obtaining it is as follows :-—— cut into fine slips, which are platted into~ excel- 
The ripe fruits areshaken in bags, and the resin | lent mats, or made into strong, and at the same 
so obtained is formed into pieces about the size time, neat baskets. In Japan, all sorts of basket- 
of a bean, which are then wrapped up in leaves ;; work are made of split cane, and even cabinets 
this kind is much prised in the Hast Indies. A with drawers. Cane is also platted or. twisted 
second sort is procured by throwing together into cordage, and slender fibres are made to an- 
the fruits after they have been treated in the: swer the ordinary purposes of twine. It is stated 
foregoing manner, melting them in the sun or that in China, as also in “ Java and Sumatra, and 
with a slow fire, and collecting what exudes, | indeed throughout the Eastern islands, vessels 
which is then formed into small four-cornered | are furnished with eables formed of cane twisted 
cakes. A third sort is obtained from what re- ; or platted. ‘This sort of cable was very exten - 
mains after the-two foregoing processes, being | sively manufactured at Malacca.” The species 
runout and formed into round cakes, which | employed for this purpose is probably the Cada- 
eontain hard portions of the fruit. According | amas radentum of Loureiro, which this author 
to other accounts, the finest sort is procured by ; describes as being twisted into ropes in these 
exposing the fruits to the vapour of boiling Kastern regions, and employed, among other 
water, and scraping off the soft resin as it ex-. things, for dragging great weighte, and for 
udes.—Eny. Cyc. page 713. As before observed, | binding untamed elephants. So Dampier says : 
the specics of Calas, yielding the different,“ Tlere we made two new cables of rattans, 
kinds of Cane, have little of the appearance of | each of them four tuches about. Our captain 
Palms, are usually remarkable for their weak and | bought the rattans, and hired a Chinese to 
trailing stems, which often extend to a great work them, who was very expert mo making 
Jength, aud ascend the loftiest trees. [t is these | such wooden cables. These cables I found ser- 
loug stems, which, when divested of their sheath- | viecable enough after, mm mooring the vessel with 
iny leaves, form the canes of commerce —souie so | either of them; for when I carried out the anchor, 
much admired as sticks; others for their flexi-| the eable being thrown out after me, swam hike 
bility, conjoined with tenacity. These, when | cork in the sea, so that T could see when it was 
their smooth and shining dense outsides are | tight; which we cannot so well discern m our 
separated in strips, are universally employed for | hemp cables, whose weight sinks them dewn— 
caning the bottoms of chairs, of couches, and for! nor ean we carry them ont but by plaeing two 
other articles. Some are occasionally twisted into | or three boats at some distance asunder, to buoy 
ropes, in the localities where they are indigenous: | up the cable, while the long boat rows out the 
but they aremore generally employed, as sticks, anchor.” The tow-ropes mentioned by Marco 
and for mat-making and cane work, as their great | Polo as used by the Chinese for trackmg their 
streneth admits of such narrow strips being em- | vessels on their numerons rivers and canals, seem 
ployed, as to allow of large spaces being left, and | also to have been made of cane—and not of bam- 
thus enables strength to be combined with light- | boo, as sometimes stated—as they were split in 
ness and free ventilation. The species of Cala-| their whole length of about thirty fect, and then 
mus abound in the Islands of the Indian Archi- | twisted together into strong ropes some hundred 
pelago, as well as in the Malayan Peninsula. Aj fect in length. Mr, G. Bennett says, im his 
few species are found within the Madras territo- | ‘ Wanderings,’ ii, p. 121, that he “ remarked 
ries, ae in India they chiefly abound in the forests | some Chinese one morning near Macao, engaged 
of the districts of Chittagong, Silhet, and Assam, | in making some very durable ropes from rattan. 
whence they extend along the foot of the Himalayas | The rattans were split longitudinally, soaked, 
as far north as the Deyra Doon, where a species is | and attached to a wheel, which one person was 
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keeping in motion, whilst another was binding 
the split rattans together, adding others to the 
leneth from a quantity le carried around his 
waist, until the required leneth of the rope was 
completed.” Though apparently insivnificant, 
Canes vet form a considerable article of commerce, 
inasmuch as in some vears between four and five 
millions of them have been exported from the 
territories wider the government of the East In- 
dia Company. Though not emploved for their 
fibres, yet, as counected with the different kinds 
of the genus Calamus, we may wnention the dif- 
ferent Canes which are imported. Most of them 
are produced by species of Calamus. The walk- 
ing sticks called “ Penang Lawyers” are the 
stems of a stnall Palm called Licnala acutifida. 
‘he Cyround Rattan is distinguished by its 
atraleht head and straight) and stall charac- 
ter altogether, as well as by its pale colour ; 
though some are at Jeast an inch in diaine- 
ter, and others not half that thickness. Some 
ave distinguished by a hard, and” others by a 
eoft bark. It is not known whether the slend- 
er are of the same species as the thicker kinds, 
crowing in different situations, or from roots of 
different ages, but Rhapis flabelliformis is sad 
to yield the Ground Rattan. The Malaeea Cane 
is supposed to be produced by Clans Serpio- 
num, said to be imported from Siak, on the 
coast of Sumatra. Some of these are simply 
mottled or clouded, others of a brown colour, 
in consequence, it is said, of their havine been 
smoked. The more slender specimens of these, 
with the longest internodes, are those most high- 
ly valued. ‘Lhe most common kind of Cane, 
that, employed for caning chairs, &c., ts known 
in Commerce by the name of Rattan Cane. This 
must be yielded by a variety of the long trailing 
species which abound wherever the genus is 
found. The most northern one, Cudanus Roy- 
leanus, no doubt yields the — lattans collected mM 
the Deyra Doon, winle  C. Rorburghii doubtless 
vields those collected in more southern latitudes. 
But it is probable that a variety of species yieli 


the thin Rattans of different localiies, and goime 
of which have already been mwmenttoned. Ano- 


‘her kind of Raiten is called Dragou Cane. 
‘Chis is thicker than the last, both light aad dark 
coloured, with long internodes and a hard bark, 
less flexible than the common Rattans, but 
strong, springy, and much valued. A variety, 
with soft bark, is called Manilla Dragon Cane. 
Other kinds of Canes, imported from China, are 
known, one with stiff stems and Jarge knots by 
the name of Jaimbce, and one as Whanghee. 
‘This has a pale, hard bark, and_ flexible steins, 
with internodes of about an inch and a half or 
two inches, and a number of little holes at the 
knots. Some, which are occasionally called Canes, 
are produced by species of Bambusa, Saccharum, 
and other grasses. Calamus Draco, a native of 
Sumatra and the Malay Islands, yields, as a na- 
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. CALUMBA. 
tural seerction of its fruit, the best D’jurnang or 
Dragon’s blood, which has been an article of 
commerce froin the earliest times, and still con- 
tinues in demand.—Royle Fb. Pd. 

(2275) CALAMUS ARBORESCENS. An 
arboreons species of ratan common in the jungles. 
Griffith justly terms it “a very clegant palin.” — 
Mason. 

(2276) CALAMUS DRACO. Dragon’s 
blood plant. The resin called Damoolukwain, 
Hind. A native of the Indian archipelago, also 
in the forests of Tenasserim : the natives call it 
“Red ratan,” it produces a red exudation like 
dragon’s blood.—Aason. Mt ts little known in 
the Peninsula of India. The plants when young 
are elegant, aud resemble small palin trees, after 
which they become scandent and overrun any 
neighbouring trees. ‘The fruits are fleshly, red, 
astringent, and yield the resin called Dragon's 
hood. (tis of much more importance in the 
arts than in medicine, being chiefly used as an 
inevediout in varnishes and paints. In com- 
merce, it occurs In powder, vrains, Masses, drops 
the size of an olive, and in- sticks enveloped in 
the deaf of the talipot paln.-—O’Staughnessy, 
page O42. 

(2277; CALAMOSAGUS LACINIOSUS, 
RATAN SAGO PALM, ‘The sago palm has not been 
discovered m ihe’lenasserii Provinees,but G rriffith 
deseribes a palin from the Mergut Islands, which 
he named the ratan sago palin. “ It appears,” he 
says, “to be osculant, between calamus, sagus, 
aud galacea, having the habit of the former, the 
‘nflorescence of the second, and im some measure 
the seed of the last genus 2” so that while it re- 
eeables a ratan, it has towers like the sago 
pubtn.---Adasou. 

(2278) CALAMUS ROTANG, Ben Bet, 
Hind. --Vhis plant has been introduced from the 
Molueens, and is the well known kattan plant. It 
‘s called the marsh date, the leaves are used at 
for making ropes and mats: this may 
or Calamus rotany which 
amd bears 


Cnddapah 
be the ground rattan, 
grows abundantly in marshy ground, 
leaves resembling those of the date. 

(2279) CALAMUS RUDENTUM. Morir 
Bev, Mind.-—this is a larger species, and 1s 
found in some. of the gardens of the Deccan. 

(2280) CALAMUS VIMINALIS. Rartan 
FRUIT. 

Pernpom pullum, ‘Tam. | 

Bete ka pull, DUK. Vetra, SANS. 

This fruit hardly deserves 4 place here, it 
eyows in the woods aud is eaten by the common 
people. —dinslie, p. 281. | 

(2281) CALUMBA, CoccuLvs PALMATUS, 
Dec. ‘The Caluinba Plant. Diacie Hevandria, 
Linn. Calumba-root was first made known as a 
medicine by I. Redi about 1677. Semedus 
mentioned it before 1722 among medicines from 


Betta pundoos, TEL. 
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CALCAREOUS SPAR. 

India. In works on Materia Medica in use in 
India, it occurs by the name of Aadumd. Dr. 
Berry first ascertained that it was the root of a 
plant (of which he figured the male) «inhabiting 
the forests on the coast of Mozambique and Oibo 
in Eastern Africa, but where it is never cultivat- 
ed. Sir W. Hooker in 1830 described aud 
figured both male and female plants, from plants 
introduced by Capt. Owen into the Isle of 
France. Figs 39 and 40. Calumba-root is 
sometimes adulterated with American or Falsc 
Caluinba, of which the infusion becomes dark 
green with the Sesquichloride of Iron; also with 
Bryony-root, which is distinguished by a perma- 
nent bitterness of taste with acridity. — 

(2282) CALCAREOUS SPAR, ervystallized 
native carbonate of lime, of which the primitive 
form, as it occurs in Iceland spar, is an obtuse 
rhomboid of 105° 5’ and 74° 55’ Its specitie 
gravity is 2°72. The secondary forms are more 
numerous than those of any other substance. 
Bournon in his Zraite de Mineralogie has de- 
scribed and figured 680 modifications of this 
mineral— Zomlinson, page 265. But under this 


term it is usual to include only those varieties of 


Carbonate of Lime which oceur in distinct in- 
dividual crystals of the rhombohedral system, 
the name never being used to denote Arra- 
gonite, or any crystals of carbonate of lime be- 
longing to the prismatic system ; nor is it. usual 
to apply it to those more or less crystalline lime- 
stones of which marble is the purest variety, 
where each erystal is so embedded in the mass as 
to have lost all individuality. The following are 
the names of the more common varieties of Cal- 
careous spar :—Iceland spar, Satin spar, Chalk, 
Rock Milk, Calcareons ‘Tufa, Stalactites, Stalag- 


mite, Limestone, Oolite, Pisolite, Argentine, 
Fontambleau Limestone, white and clouded 


Marbles, Statuary Marble, compact Limestone, 
Stinkstone, Anthraconite, Plumbo Calcite, Mi- 
neral Agaric, &c.—Hug. Cyc. pane 717. Cale. 
Spar is found in many parts of India, and 
the following article merits attention. Sir, —1 
have the honor to inform you that I have this 
day forwarded per banghy to you a specimen of 
limestone found at Sankerydroog 25 miles 8. W. 
of Salem. It requires a much greater heat to 
burn it than the ordinary kinds of limestone and 
is generally burnt by the natives of this part in 
small circular kilns with a jungle shrub nained 
aT 6.065.019. which burns with a great heat. 
When burnt it is much whiter than the general 
chunam and takes a most beautiful polish, and is 
therefore much used for the last coat of plaster 
in houses &c.givine the appearance of the whitest 
marble when polished. A great quantity is burnt 
in Sankerydroog and sent to Salem and other 
parts of this Collectorate for eating with betel, as 
betel eaters hold it in great esteem owing to its 
piquant flavor. I am sorry to say that my mais- 
try was not successful in getting any stone at 






CALCULUS CYSTICUS. 


Curpor likely 1o answer for Lithography, but I 
intend visiting the spot myself next week in or- 
der to see if 1 can find any. (Sd.) C. Wilkieson, 
Jaeut., A. Civ. Eng. 5th Division. 


(2283) CALCEDONY. 
Akeek, Guz. and Hinp. G 


A species of agate ofa uniform colour, general- 
ly of a milky white or pale yellow, often with an 
internal wavy structure. Localities, Faroe island, 
Iccland, Great Britain, Cambay, &c. This one of 
the inferior gems, is abundant in Cambay, and in 
the amygdaloid trap of the Dekhan. Calcedony, is 
so called froin having been early found at Calche- 
don (sometimes incorrectly written chalcedon) in 
Bithynia opposite Constantinople. It is of a um- 
form colour, generally of a milky white or pale 
vellow, like turbid jelly, often with an internal 
wavy structure inthe form of stalactites, and very 
eenerally with a peculiar mammillary surface. 
It is found in great abundance in the Faroe Is- 
lands, in Tecland, in Cornwall, and = many places 
of Great Britain, as well as other countries ; 
sometimes in large masses, from which cups and 
other vessels are formed. Pliny describes it as 
being found in the neighbourhood of Thebes im 
Eeypt, and as brought to Rome from Carthage. 

2284) CALCEOLARIA.  ScropHuLanria- 
cE. ‘These are both shrubby and herbaceous 
plants, they thrive best in a light meh loamy 
soil and may be cultivated both by seed and cut- 
tings. The hybrids raised from this genus are 
very numerous and showy, the colours are chief- 
ly purple, orange, yellow, and spotted.— Ruddell. 

(2285) CALCULUS CYSTICUS. 

Ganzerch, PERS. _ 
Biliary Calculus of a Cow. 

Gorochana, SANS, 


kKoroshanuin, ‘TAM. 
Gyroon, Duk. 
Hejrulbuckir, ARAB. 
Koroshanum, or Korashaaum, is the Tamul 
name viven to those biliary concretions occasional- 
ly found in the gall bladder of Cows or Bullocks 
in India. They are generally contained in a little 
bag, which holds two or three small ones, cach 
about the size of a tamarind stone, or one large 
one, as big asa marble. ‘They are of a bright 
vellow colour, and are considered by the Native 
practitioners as highly valuable in certain indis- 
positions of young children, owing to their cor- 
dial and alexipharmic qualities. A piece about 
the bigness of a mustard seed, 1s commonly given 
for a dose to a babe of two months old, 1 con- 
junction with an infusion of e240 Womum or 
€ 7. Siragum. This substance is also used to- 
gether with e@éeru Kadukai and ore sé 
émU Machakai, in preparing a mixture for cleans- 
ing the inside of the mouths of new-born in- 
fants. ‘lhe Vyteans prescribe a solution of it 
in warm ghee, to be poured up the nose in cases 
of nervous head-ache, and they administer it too, 
in @srayb Doshum, (Typhus Fever), made into 


a draught with women’s milk,—dins. Mat. Med. 


page 85.) See BEZOAR. 
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CALICO, 

(2286) CALDERA BUSH, Pandanus odora- 

tissimus. pe a - i 
Mogali, ‘Tet. 

This valuable bush, or another species, furnish - 
es material for the sugar bags of the Mauritius ; 
the leaves also contain fibres that might be ap- 
plied to many useful purposes : the droops from 
the stem are a mass of tolerably fine fibres : 
and with the ends beaten out are used by plaster- 
ers for brushes: the fibre is used for lines and 
cordage, and the plant itself makes good fences 
near the sea ; but it soon becomes straggling. 
—Rhode MSS 


(2287) CALAMBEG, or Calambao, sometimes 
called Aloes-wood, is the Agallochum of the 
ancients, and the Agila or Magle wood of the 
moderns. It is produced in Siam and Silbet by 
Aquilaria Agallocha.— Hoyle, Iilustr. p. 171. 


(2288) CALENDERING, Mora, Te. a term 
said to be corrupted from eylinderiug, aud signify- 
ing the finishing process in Europe in the manu- 
facture of cotton or linen goods, by which they 
are passed between cy/inders or rollers, and made 
of alevel and uniform surface. The starch used in 
calendering is made from flour, deprived of gluten 
by fermentation in water, in the proportion of a 
pound of flour to a gallon of water. The whole 
is passed through a sieve after fermentation, and 
this separates the bran. ‘The flour is then boiled, 
and a small quantity of indigo added, to give it 
a blue colour, after which more water 1s added, 
according to the degree of stiffuess to be given 
to the goods. This liquid is frequently thicken- 
ed with poreelain clay, or calcined plaster of 
Paris, or both, in order to give an appearance of 
strength and thickness to the cloth. ‘This all 
disappears as soon as the goods are washed ; 
therefore, it merely makes them more attractive 
to the eye of the purchaser. ‘The practice was 
originally deceptive ; but it ean searecly be called 
so now that it is generally adopted, and ts 
perfectly well known to the great majority 
of buyers.— Tomlinson, page 273. In India, 
an appearance similar to that produced — by 
Calendering is given to goods particularly to 
such chintzes as were intended for the Persian 
market by beating them and then rubbing them 
ona board with a shell slightly waxed. The 
texture is no doubt injured by it. The coarse 
cloths formerly largely exported were beaten with 
a heavy block on a log of wood before being made 
up in bales.—/thode AL.S.S. 


(2289) CALICO. 
Kattun, Dan, 

Katoen, Dut. 

Coton, Toile de coton, Fr. 
Kattun, Ger. 


Chaelwarree, Pers, 

Baweluika; Pou. 

Pano de Algodao, Port. 

| Wuboika, Rus. 

‘Tela bambagina, Tela di{ ‘lela de Algodon, Sp. 
pinta, It, Cattun, Sw. | 


White or plain cotton cloth. ‘The name is 
known to have been derived from Calicut on 


CALICO-PRINTING. 

the Malabar Coast, whence it was first taken to 
(iyeat Britain. Jt is now brought to India from 
ongland.— Faulkner. oo 

(2290) CALICO-PRINTING. The art of 
producing a coloured pattern on cloth by the ap- 
plication of colouring substances appears to be of 
vreat antiquity. In India the art of calico- 
printing has been practised for ages, and it 
derives its English name from Calicut, a 
town on the Malabar Coast, where it was 
formerly carried on extensively. The large cot- 
ton chiutz counterpanes, called pallampoors, 
which from an early period have been made in the 
Mast Indies, are prepared by placing on the cloth 
a pattern of wax, and dyeing the parts not so 
protected. Printed goods which half a century 
azo were sold for 2s. 3d. per yard, may now le 
had for 8/. or Jess; and a cotton print, suffici- 
ent for a complete dress, may be had for 3s. or 
4s., or less. It is stated by Mr. M’Culloch, as 
an exainple of the prodigious increase of calico- 
printing, that in 1829, before the abolition of 
the duty, 89,862,433 yards of all descriptions of 
printed goods were cxported ; whereas in 1841, 
there were exported of printed cottons alone, 
329,24°'.892 yards, of the declared value of 
£7,772,735~. The object of colico-printing is to 
apply one or more colours to particular parts of 
cloth, so as to represent a distinct pattern, and 
the beauty of a print depends on the elegance of 
the pattern, and the brilhancy and contrast of 
the colours. The processes emploved are appli- 
eable to linen, silk, worsted, and mixed fabrics, 
although they are usually referred to cotton cloth, 
or ealico. ‘There are varions methods of  calico- 
printing, the simplest of which is block-printing 
by hand, in which the pattern or a portion there- 
of is envraved in relief, upon the face of a block 
of sycamore, holly, or pear-tree wood, backed with 
deal, and furnished with a strong handle of box- 
wood, A machine called the Perrotine, in honour 
of its inventor, M. Perrot of Rouen, is in use in 
France and Belgiurs asa substitute for hand-block 
printing. Copper-plate printing similar to that 
used in the production of engravings has also 
been applied to calico-printing. The invention of 
cylinder or roller-printing, is the greatest achieve- 


anent that has been made in the art, producing 


results whieh are truly extraordinary: a length 
of calicd equal to one mile can by this method 
be printed off with four different colours in one 
hour, and more accurately and with better effect 
than block printing by hand. Another method 
of calico-printing remains to be described, namely, 
press-printing, by which several colours can be 
printed at once. ‘The cloth to be printed is 
wound upon a roller at one end of the machine, 
and the design, which is formed in a block of 
mixed metal about 24 feet square, is supported 
with its face downwards in an iron frame, and 
can be raised or lowered at pleasure, The face 
of the block is divided into as many stripes, 
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CALICO-PRINTING. 

yanging crossways with the table, as there are 
colours to be printed. ‘The colours used. in 
calico-printing are derived from all the three king- 
doms of nature, but it seldom happens that solu- 
tions, infusions, or directions of these colours 
admit of being applied at once to the cloth with- 
out some previous preparation, either of the cloth 
itself, or of the colouring material, It is often 
necessary to apply some substance to the cloth 
which shall act as a bond of union between it 
and the colouring matter. The substance 1s 
usually a inetallic salt, which has an affinity for 
the tissuc of the cloth as well as for the colour- 
ing matter when in state of solution, forms with 
the latter an insoluble compound. Such a 
substance is called a mordaxé, (from the Latin 
mordere, to bite,) a term given by the French 
dyers under the idea that it exerted a corrosive 
action on the fibre, expanding the pores, and 
allowing the colour to be absorbed. The usual 
mordants are common alum and several salts 
of alumina, peroxide of tin, protoxide of tin, 
and oxide of chrome. These have an affinty 
for colouring matters, but many of their 
salts have also a considerable attraction for the 
tissue of the cloth, which withdraws them to a 
certain extent from their solutions. Mordants 

are useful for all those vegetable and annnal 

colouring matgers which are soluble in water, 

but have not a strong affinity for tissues. The 

action of the mordant is to withdraw them from 

solution, and to form with them, upon the cloth 

itself, certain compounds which are insoluble in 

water. Although the different methods of printing 

are numerous, and the combinations of colours | 
and shades of colour almost infinite, yet each 
colour in a pattern must, in the present state of 
the art, be applied by one of six different s/y/es of 
work. These are termed. 1, the Madder style ; 
2, Printing by steam ; 3, the Padding style ; 4, 
the Resist style ; 5, the Di-charge style ; and 6, 
the China-Blue style. By the proper combination 
of two or more of these styles any pattern however 
complicated is produced. The processes actually 
required for finishing a picce of cloth are numner- 
ous, as for example, in producing a_red stripe 
upon a white ground, the bleached cloth is sub- 
mitted to ninetcen operations, as follows :—l1. 
Printing on mordant of red liquor, (a preparation 
of alumina,) thickened with flour, and dyeing ; 2. 
Ageing for three days; 38. Dungung ; 4. Wincing 
in cold water ; 5. Washing at the dash-wheel ; 6. 
Wincing in dung-substitute and size; 7. Wincing 
in cold water ; 8. Dyeing in madder ; 9. Wincing 
in cold water; 10. Washing at the dash-wheel ; 
11. Wincing in soap-water containing a salt of 
tin; 12. Washing at the dash-wheel ; 13. Winc- 
ing in soap-water ; 14. Wincing in a solution of 
bleaching-powder; 15. Washing at the dash- 
wheel; 16. Drying by the water extractor ; 
17. Folding; 18. Starching; 19. Drying by 
steam.—-Zomlinson, paye 282. The art of Calico- 


CALICO-PRINTING. 
printing is one which was common to the Egyp- 
tians and Indians, and is still largely practised by 
the latter, and with a skill which in 1851, pro- 
duced much to be admired even in the midst of 
the productions of the world, and after so many 
attempts have been inade to improve an art cer- 
tainly imported from the Kast. Pliny wils ac- 
quainted with the wonderful art by which cloths, 
though imnersed ina heated dyemg hquor of 
one uniform colour, come out tinged with ditferent 
eolours, and afterwards could not be discharged 
The people of India were found 
practising the art when first visited by Huro- 
peans. The mordaunts they apply both by 
pencils and by engraved blocks, though it has 
heen said that the former method was the only 
one employed. Blocks are however used through- 
ont Tndia, but silk handkerchiefs, some exhibited 
by Mr. Warrington, to show the <lifferent staves 
of dyemg as practised in India, had the parts 
where the round spots were to be, tied up with 
thread so as not to be affected by the dye-lquors. 
The cloth-printers at Dacca stamp the figures, 
on cloth) which is to be embroidered. ‘The 
stamps are formed of small blocks of kantul (a/o- 
carpus) wood, with the figures cary cd in relict. The 
colouring matter js a red earth imported from Bom- 
bay, probably the so called “ Indian earth? from 
the Persian Gulf. Though the art is now practis- 
ed to much perfection in Britain the Indian 
patterns still retain their own particular beauties, 
and command a crowd of admirers. This 1s uo 
doubt due ina great measure to the knowledge 
which they have of the effeets of colowrs, and the 
proportion which they preserve between the 
round and the pattern, by which a good effect Is 
procured both at a distance and Ona near in- 
spection. Printing in Gold and im Silver is a 
branch of the art which has been carried to great 
perfection in India, as well upon thick calico as 
upon fine muslin, ‘The size which is used is not 
mentioned, but in the Burmese territory the Juice 
of a plant is used, which, no doubt, contains 
caoutchoue in a state-ol solution.—oyle, drts 
§:c. of India, p. 483. The well-known imitations 
of Bandana handkerchie!s, white figures form- 
ed on a ground of Turkey-red are by means of an 
aqueous solution of chlorine. This is made to 
flow down through the red cloth in certain points 
which ave defined and circumscribed by the pres- 
sure of hollow Jead types inserted into plates of 
lead contained ina hydraulic press. The press 
is furnished with a pair of pattern plates, onc at- 
tached to the upper block of the pre-s, and the 
other to the movable part of it. From twelve 
to fourteen pieces of cloth previously dyed in 
‘Turkey-red are stretched over each other as even- 
ly as possible, and then rolled round a drum. A 
portion of the fourteen l¢yers equal to the area 
of the plates being drawn through between 
them, the press is worked, and the plates are 
brought together with a force of upwards of 


by washing. 
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300 tons. The solution of chlorine is then al- 
lowed to flow into the hollows of the upper lead 
plate, whence it descends on the cloth and per- 
colates through it, extracting the ‘Turkey-red 
dye, the intense pressure preventing the bleach- 
Ing liquor from spreading beyond the lumts of 
the *fieures perforated in the plates. When a 
certain quantity of bleaching liquor has passed 
through, water is admitted in a similar manner 
to wash away the chlorine. ‘The pressure is 
then removed, and another square of the four- 
teen layers is moved forward under the plates, 
and the process 1s repeated. When all the pieces 
have been discharged, they are winced in water, 
and further treated so as to improve the lustre 
both of the white and of the red.--Zomdinson, 
page 28-4. _— ; 

(2291) CALLICARPA CAN A (VIEERBEN- 
ACK.E). Aroosua FIBRE OF CHITTAGONG, 
The family of plants to which the above be- 
longs Is not remarkable for any ffbrous bark, but 
it is so from the great diversity of appearance 
in the plants placed init, inasmuch as it 
ineludes the lowly Vervein and the lofty ‘Teak. 
Mr. Scouce, when at Chittagong, had some of the 
fibres of this plaut, which he says is there called 
Aroosha, prepared, first by cutting the stems, 
which grew three or four feet igh, and then 
steeping. The mner bark was then easily strip- 
ped off. This was afterwards heckled, and a por- 
tion of the fibre spun into thread, but it does uct 
appear of much value in a country where so 
many others abound. Capt. ‘Thompson reports 
that a dine made from the fibre forwarded from 
Chittagong, broke at onee, without stretching, 
with only 127 Ib.; though only the finest and 
largest of the material was made into this hue. 
A Jine of Russian ILemp of the same size will 
sustain with ease 400 1b. ; so that this fibre is 
much too weak for either sail-cloth or cordage. 
It however possesses all the free and) kimdly ua- 
ture of flax, and even smells like Flax. It is 
easily worked, with little or no waste, and he 
thinks must have been prepared with vegetable 
oil.” —-Royle, 41d. Pl. p. 810. 

(2292) CALLICARPA LANATA, Roxb. bit- 
terish and rather aromatic. —O'SA. p. 496. 

(2293) CALLICI ROA, Compasite.—-C. Pia- 
'YGLOSSA.—This is a border flower, yellow with 
a broad ray, requiring a good soil and should 
only be watered by the hand, it seldom exceeds 
afoot in height. —Jeiddeld. 

(2294) CALONYCTION RONBURGHIL. 
TIpomea grandiflora. 

Chandnee, Hinn. 

A large flowered species of ipomea whose 
snowy blossoms open at sunset and shut at day- 
light is sometimes seen carried over arbours and 
pandals on the ‘Tenasserim Coast. It 1s 

——“the white moon-flower, such as shows 
On Serendib’s high crags to those 


Who near the isle at evening sail : 
Sceuting her clove trees in the gale,”—Mason. 


| (2295) CALONYCTION 













CALOPHYLLUM CALABA. 
SPHECIOSUM. 
Another species with the same IJtnglish name is 
occasionally seen in European gardens, in ‘Tenas- 
serimn. —Afauson, 

(2296) YALOPHYLLUM (from — raards, 
beautiful, and gdaaoy, leaf), a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Guttiferas. — Luy/. 
Cyc. page 723. In the Tenasserim Provinces, 
house carpenters often use the timber of a specics 
of calophyllim, and this tree also furnishes spars. 
A species of Calophylhun, Poona maruin, 18 a large 
tree common on the western Ghauts of Peninsu- 
lay India. Its wood is much used in house and 
to same extent in ship building.—Meleor.: 

(2297) CALOPHYLLUM ANGUSTIFO- 
LIUM is the Piney-Tree of Penang, vields a hard 
timber.—Lgl. Cyc. page 728, 

(2298) CALOVITYLLUM, CALABA, 

Calaba ‘Tree. 

This is a native of Travancore, and produces troe 
Mast Lidia tacainahaca resin. ‘Vhis resin is rare- 
lvanet with: it is vellow, trauslucent, adhesive, 
of acrid taste, and pleasant aromatic smell— 
O Shaughnessy, page 238. Vhe Calaba-tree, has 
obovate or oblong, obtuse or emarginate leaves ; 
hermaphrodite or male flowers ; lateral very short 
racemes, This plant is a tree G0 feet im height, 
and is a native of the Caribbee Islands. It has 
white, sweet scented flowers, and a green fruit 
something like the cornelian cherry, which con- 
tains a white solid kernel. An oil is expressed 
from the seed for domestic uses and for burning 
in lamps. The timber is used for various pur- 
poses especially for staves and cask-headings. 
‘Lindley says that the commercial product known 
as “the true Hast Indian Taecamahaca is produ- 
ced by the Calophyllun calabal’? There are, 
however, several ews brought into the market 
under the mune of ‘Tacamahaca, of which formey- 
ly more was used than at the present day. The 
‘Tacamahaca seu Rosina Tacamahaca’ of the old 
Pharmacopieias appears to have been the produce 
of the Hlaphrinu fowentosnm and LL evcelsin, 
plants belonging to the natural order Amynider. 
It is deseribed as a resin of a brownish yellow 
colour, spotted with white, easily broken into 
pieces, Which have a shining fracture, easily melt- 
me in the fire, and having a pleasant seent. Cul- 
len says that it was not employed in his day “as 
an internal medieine ; and as an external Lo can- 
not perceive its virtues.” It was used for mak- 
ing plasters as a counter irritant, for which there 
are forms in the continental Pharmacopecias at 
the present dav. There is however another form 
of ‘Tacamahaca-in-Shells 2? It has got this name 
from being collected in little gourd-shells. This 
is the true East Indian Tacamahaca, which is 
collected from C. Jnophyllum in the East Indian 
Islands and from CG. Yacamakacu in. Madagas- 
ear and the Mauritius. C. Brasiliense yields an 
acrid aromatic lemon-scented resin.—Exg. Cyc. 
pe 123. 
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CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM. 
(2299) CALOPHYLLUM EROR Sea tave 

Guttifere, Icon. 77. 
Alexandrian Laurel, Ene. 


Pinnay marum, Tam, 
— Woama mara, Can, 


The beauty of the leaves has given name both 

to the genus and species—Calophyllum, handsome 

leaf, and Inophylhun, fi ibre leaf, “ because the 
middle nerve of the leaf seems to ramify into a 
multitude of fibres ;’ while the flowers are in 
elegant white lunches: and very sweet scented. 
—Mason. Calophyllun ixophyllum has ob- 
long or obovate obtuse leaves, usually emargi- 
nate ; round branches ; loosely racemose flowers ; 
racemes axillary, 1 -flowered § ustally opposite 
peduncles. This tree is a native of the East 
Indies, and often attains a height of 99 or 109 
feet. It has large handsome leaves like those of 
a water-lily, snow-white fragrant flowers, and ¢ 
fruit about the size of a w Eng. Cye. p 128. 
The Alexandrian Laurel, srows to a considerable 
size on the Malabar Coast, but is a_ still larger 
tree on the island of Balambangam and along 
the shores of Banguey and Sampanmangio where 
it has vot the names of Palo-Maria and Dancawn. 
Ainslie. Tt ocours in all parts of India, and is 
in flower and fruit most part of the year. The 
tree is worthy of attention, as it grows well in 
sundy tracts close to the sea, where few others 
thrive, it is rare at a distance from the Coast. 
In the alpine forests, it attains a great size 
aud it is said furnishes the poon spars so valu- 
able for shipping ; so faras Dr. Wight can learn, 
there are two or three species of calophyllum 
used for the same purpose under the general 
name of poon.— Wight. It is a common plant 
in Malabar, where it yields fruit twice a year, in 
March and September r, and frequently attains the 
age of 360 vears. It is cultivated in Java for 
the sake of its shade and the fravrance of its 
flowers. —Euy. Cyc. It is also common in the 
Philippine islands, where the natives prepare oil 
from the fruit of it in the same manner as 1s 
done in Malabar.—Ainstic. Near the Burman 
monasteries, this fragrant flowered species of 
Calophyllum 1s occasionally seen In cultivation, 
and is a remarkably handsome tree.—Afason. 


Ponna chettoo. Ten. 
Sultana champa, Hin. 





The flower. 


Ponna poo, Ter, 


Piunay poo, Tam. | 
Poonaga, SANS. 


Surpuuka phool, Hinp. | 


This fragrant and delightful white flower is the 
produce of this most beautiful tree. It is held 
in great veneration by the Hincoos who offer it 
at the shrines of both Sheva aed: and Vish- 
nu a9 @ gy.— ins. Mat. Med. p. 159. 


The oil. 


‘Pinnacottay Tam. Pinnay yennai, Tam. 
“Peoa-seed Oil, Enc. Pinnay noona, TEL. 
_ LalophyHum inophyllum, Surpun ka Tael, Hinv. 


The seeds or berries contain nearly 60 per 


CALOPHYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM. 


cent.“of a fragrant, fixed oil, which is used for 
burning as well as for medicinal purposes, being 
considered a cure for the itch. Ags commonly 
prepared, it has a dark green color. It is per- 
fectly fluid at common te mperatures, but begins 
to solidity when cooled below 50 degrees. — 
Simmonds’ Com. Products, p. 5.3. It is’ the 
fresh seeds when shelled, anil subjected to 
pressure which vield this dark green oil, Old 
seeds yield a hizher colored and thicker product. 
In the vear 1847-48, Galls. 3,871 of the oil, 
and ewt. 508 of the seeds, were shipped from 
Madras chiefly to Ceylon and the Straits. Tt has 
now ceased to be an article of export. In Tanjore 
437 acres producing on an average 24% collums 
per acre of seed are covered with this tree : this 
vields 2673 maunds of oil at Rs 20-4 per 
maund. In ‘Tinnevelly, it costs As. 4-8 and Tr- 
_| chinopoly As. 4 per seer, In Tanjore, it is used 
for lamps, and for caulking vessels, but it ap- 
pears to be chiefly valuable as a medicine. — It is 
seldom procurable in the bazar, but is expressed 
when required at the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, excellent samples were shown by Mr. 
Kohlhoff, from Tinnevelly and Travancore, the 
Tanjore Local Committee, Cochin and Ma- 
dyas :—Also from Canara, under the name 
of ‘ Tonav,”’ from Goa by the name of 
“QOleum unda,” from Cochin called “ Perun 
Poonak,” and’ from Masulipatam. When the 
trunk of this tree 1s wounded it exudes a 
vellow viscid juice, which frequently hardens 
to the consistence of a gum.— Eng. Oye. Aud 
according to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the roots vield 
a resin, deemed the same as the Bourbon 
Tacamahaca. Yhe balsam seems analogous to 
myrrh, and is useful in indolent ulcers —()’ Sh. 
The bark and the exudation are used for medici- 
nal purposes.— Hng. Cyc. page 723. ‘The seeds 
are bitterish. In Java the tree is said to be 
diuretic.—O'Sh. ‘This large tree is common on 
the Western Ghauts where the wood ts inuch used 
in house, and to some extent im ship building. 
The wood 1s coarse grained, strong, dura- 
ble and ornamental. Mr. Dalrymple tells us, 
that no tree is superior to this for knees and 
crooked timber.—A/28/1e. 


“eum CALOPHYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM 


Thar-rabee, Bur. 


In Pegu this is found near towns, together 
with two “otliet species of the saine genus, which. 
are of smaller growth. Its wood is red, and adapted 
to cabinet making. The Calophyllum lonyifolium, 
from its size, may be reckoned among the timber 
trees of the province. It affords an oil- seed, which 
would yield an oil probably similar to that of 2. 
inophyllum, which is known in Madras as Pinna- 
cotay ol (vide list of oil-seeds circulated for in- 
formation by the Madras Government, November 
1854.) This tree, together with C. inophyllum 
and C. lanceolaria i is cultivated for the fragrance 
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CALOTROPIB. 
of its flowers. ‘Ihe seeds are large and contain 
a considerable proportion of oily matter, which 
possesses much of the aroma of the flower. — 
McClelland. 

(2301) CALOSANTHES INDICA, Bigno- 
niacge, Icon. 1337. Pana woodachie marum, 
Tum. Said to be a very soft aud juicy wood, of 
no value. 


(2302) CALOTROPIS. 

Arka and Akund, SANS. 

Ak, Mudar, aud Muddar, Yercum, ‘TAM. 

HIND. Tainella Jilladdoo. TEL. 

In the Southern, as in the Northern parts 
of India, there is met with in considerable quan- 
tities in all uncultivated, and encroaching even 
on cultivated grounds, two species dsclepias now 
Calotropis gigantea, and C. Hamualtonii (Asclepia- 
dea) of a plant with broad, rather fleshy, glau- 
cous-coloured leaves ; and which, on bemg woun- 
ed, gives out a milky juice from every part. The 
former of these is called 44 and A/udar in Nor- 
thern, and Yercum in Southern India. Its Juice 
and the powdered bark of its roots, have long 
been employed as an alterative, by the natives of 
India, in leprosy and other cutaneous affections, 
and are no doubt possessed of active properties. 
Dr. Duncan obtained from it a principle which 
he called Afudarine. In Arabic authors on Ma- 
teria Medica 1t is even supposed to have been 
known to the Greeks. Jt has long been fa- 
mous for yielding a kind of Manna, which is 
called Sukhur-al-ashur, and Ak or Madar 
ke shukur (sugar). (‘Thmal. Bot.,’ p. 275.) 
Lately its milky juice has been collected by 
making incisious Into the plant, and prepared as 
a substitute for Caoutchouc and Gutta Percha. 
(v. ‘Journ. of the Agri-Hortic. Soe. of India,’ 
vil, pp. 107 and 226.) Dr. Riddell calculated 
that ten average sized plants will yield) as much 
juice as will make a pound of Gutta-Percha-like 
substance. ‘This is evaporated in a shallow dish, 
either in the sun or in the shade ; when dry, it 
nay be worked up in hot water with a wooden 
kneader, as this process removes the acridity of 
the gun. It becomes immediately flexible in 
hot water, but is said to become hard in cold 
water, and 1s soluble in oil of turpentine, takes 
inpressions, and will no doubt prove a valuable 
product, either alone or mixed, with other sub- 
stances. It is however a conductor of electrici- 
ty. Mr. Moncton, C.8., has proposed making 
use of the downy substance contained in the fol- 
licles of the Mudar: and, indeed, has had paper 
made of it, as well pure as when mixed with two 
fifths of the pulp of the Hemp (Sunn ?), such as 
the natives use for making paper. As the glossy 
and silky, but comparatively short fibre, is diffi- 
cult to spin, a mixture of one fifth of cotton was 
made, in order to enable it to be worked. <A 
good wearing cloth, which stands washing and 
takes a dye, was produced. It is, however, well 


Ashur. ARAB. 
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suited for stuffing pillows or coverlets. Mr. Mone- 
ton caleulated that its cost would be one rupee a 
maund. ‘This silky down of the pods is used by the 
natives on the Madras side in making a soft, cot- 
ton-like thread. The Mudar, Mr. Moncton ob- 
serves, grows all over India’; it seems to thrive on 
soils that either reject or destroy everything else. 
It is difficult to conceive anything less productive 
than dry sand, and yet the Mudar thrives in it. 
Should its cotton be found useful, the waste 
lands of India could be covered with it, as it 
requires no culture aud no water. It comes to 
maturity In a year, but is perennial ; and when 
once planted or sown, would require no further 
care ; and where thickly planted, might be made 
the meaus of reclaiming poor soils, as the leaves 
and some of the upper branches rot, while the 
root and stem remain. Col. Tremenheere, of 
the Kngineers, has suggested that -the Mudar 
should be used as a hedge to protect desert land 
brought under cultivation from the encroachment 
of drift sand. ‘This would give a healthful impe- 
tus to the cultivation of the plant itself.—2oyle. 
Writing of the Calotropis, Dr. Hooker says, the 
mudar plant was abundant here, but I found that 
its properties and nomenclature were far from 
settled points. On the banks of the Ganges, the 
larger, white flowered, subarboreous species pre- 
vailed ; in the interior, and along my whole pre- 
vious route, the small purple-flowered kind only 
was secu. Mr. Davis, of Rotas, was in the ha- 
bit of using the medicine copiously, and vouched 
for the cure of eighty cases, chiefly of leprosy, by 
the while mudur, gathered on the Ganges, whilst 
the purple of Rotas and the neighbourhood was 
quite ert: Dr. Irvine, again, used the purple 
only, and found the white inert. ‘The European 
and native doctors, who knew the two plants, 
all wave the preference to the white; except Dr. 
Irvine, whose experience over various parts of 
India is entitled to great weight.— Hovker 
Him: Jour. Vol. I. page 86. It is a plant 
vielding a very excellent fibre. Of this, some 
beautiful specimens were sent to the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, by Dr. Wight, who made ex- 
periments upon its great strength. ‘The late 
Dr. Stocks enumerated it among the cordage 
plants of Sindh; and Capt. G. J. Hollings, De- 
puty-Commissioner of Leia, in the Punjab, has 
published an account of this fibre being used for 
fishing nets, and as cordage, at Dehra Ghazee 
Khan, on the Indus. The species, however, is 
uot the same in all these places. Culotropis gi- 
gantcau 1s that common in the Southern, and C. 
Hamiltoni: in the Northern parts of India, and 
C. procera in Persia; the last extends even to 
Syria. The mode of separation. of the fibre is 
tedious, and may for the present oppose seme 


obstacles to the ready supply of this material. 


Capt. Hollings states that the sticks of the Mudar 
were cut about twelve or eighteen inches in 
length ; the outer bark was theu carefully peeled 
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off, and the fibre picked from the inner part of 
it. Several threads were then placed side by 
side, and twisted into a twine by rubbing them 
between the hands. No water is used {ndeed it 
is injurious) ; everything is done hy manipulation. 
Ina subsequent paper, Capt. Hollings observes, 
that the best plan is to select the straightest 
branches, which are always the largest ; to let 
them dry for at least: twenty-four hours, before 
any attempt is made to separate the fibre. On 
the second or third day the sticks are slightly 
beaten, especially at the joints, which ensures 
the bark, with ‘the fibre attached, being peeled 
off without breaking. The workmen then bite 
through the bark, about the centre of its 
Jength; thev then hold the tissue of threads in 
one hand, and separate the bark with the other. 
He did not find that any of the ordinary inethods 
of separating fibre were useful; but it is probable 
that some of the mechanical inethods of separat- 
me Klax would be etlectual with this fibre when 
inadey state. Dr. Wieht’s specunens, which 
are of those of CL gigantea, he deseribes as being 
merely stripped off from the stalk, and shehtly 
prepared, to remove the epidermis. He observes, 
that as if is a most common plant, it imay become 
a valuable article of commerce, if a less costly 
mode of separating it can be devised, without in- 
juring its quality. ‘The colour, when fresh, is of 
a vrecnish-white. Dr. Wight, from his experi- 
ments, considcred it the strongest fibre on the 
Madras side of India, where it is used for fishing 
lines. Ut bore 552 tb.. when the danapa or Sum 
of Connbatore bore 4.-4elb. A small eord, made 
of the specunens from the Punjab, examined by 
Captain ‘Thompson, at Caleutta, bore 3 ewt.. 
“without shewing svimptoms of distress,” and 
was therefore equal to the best eordage 5 but it: 
seemed to him stil better adapted for the pare ; 
poses of Flax then of Hemp. Mr. Willis con- 
sidered the fibre to possess extraordinary merit, 
Which would be valued by spinners for use in their 
finer fabries. So, when examined Sy practical men 
in Kurope, it has been pronounced to be well 
caleulated for supplyime the place of good Flax, 
for making prune yarns. Oue gentleman obsery- 
ed that it twists all up at the eud, aud there- 
fore could not be heckled. | But this is probably | 
owing to thetmode of preparation ; as the 
vatives are described as twisting it between their 
lands. dt was cousidered well worth £30, or 
rather £35 a ton. Capt. Thompson thought, 
in Caleutta, that if would be valued at from 
£30 to £40 per ton in England ; perhaps more. 
Though the Mudar or Yercam fibre, from its 
fineness, secins well calculated to answer for 
many of the purposes of Flax; yet, from its 
strength, it 1s also well suited to supply the-place 
of Hemp. In Royle’s experiments, when Peters- 
burgh Hemp bore 16) 1)b., and the Brown 
Hemp of Bombay and Jabbulpore Hemp bore 
190 Ib., the Yercum also bore 199 Ib. Dr. Wight 
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CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA. 
has given the following as the results of his experi- 


ments of the strength of Mudar fibre : — 


Coir . 7 , ma ; . 224 Tb. 
Pooley Mungee (ftd/seas caunabinus) « 290» 5; 
Marool (Sausevrera ceylanica) 2 ~« B1G- %; 
Cotton (Gossyptum herbaccun) . . 846 = ,, 
Cutthalay nar (dgaeve americana) , » 32 ,, 
Janapa (Crofolaria guncea), Suu, hindee 407 ,, 
Yercum (Calotroprs gigantea) : . od2 ,, 


In considering the varied useful properties 
these plants, we cannot but be struck with the 
fact, of how wonderfully the Creator of all has 
furnished every part of the world with plants 
and annals suited to its diversified soils. and 
climates. Sothat if the people residing near 
these barren places would inake use of the natural 
riches within their reach, thev have the means, 
by connnercial interchange, of commanding com- 
forts to which they are now strangers ; and we 
might then apply literally the words of the Pro- 
phet: “ ‘The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the descrt shall re- 
joice, and blossom as the rose.” (¢ Isaiah,’ 
xxxVv, ].)-—Aoyle Hib. Pl. yp, 306. 

(2303) CALOTRODIS GIGANTEA. Mupar. 
Syn. Asclepias gigantea, Live. 


Jinnakioos, GREEK. 
Yerkum. TAM 


Madorims, RUMPHL. 
Mriek, RHEEDE. 
Arka Akund. SANs, Jilroo chettoo. TrEnr. 
Ashur, ARAB. Ak-ka jhar, Mudar, H. 
This is a large shrub common in many parts 
India, and cultivated in’ the Caleutta 
Botanic Garden. O'Shaughnessy, page 43. 
Red Varicty, Mudar, grows wild all over India. 
It will grow on barren sands, and it 
has been sugested to plant it as a barrier to 
drift sands. The late Dr. Dunean obtained from 
its Juice a principle which he called Mudavrinie. [t 
has long been famous for vieldiug a kind of Man- 
na, Which is called Suddua-ad, ashur also 4k or 
Madar he shukker aud, lately, its milky juice has 
been collected, by making incisions into the 
plant, and prepared as a substitute for Caout- 
choue and Gutta Perecha. Dr. Riddell caleulates 
that the average sized plants will yield as uinch 
juice as will make a pound of Gutta Percha-like 
subetanee. ‘his is evaporated in a shailow dish 
either in the sun or inthe shade; when dry, it 
may be worked up in hol water with a wooden 
kneader, as this process removes the acridity of 
the guin. It becomes immediately flexible in hot 
water, but is said to harden in cold water, and is 
soluble in oil of turpentine ; takes impressions : 
is not, however, a non-conducetor, like Gutta Per- 
cha, but will no doubt forma valuable produet 
either alone or mixed with other substances.—_ 
ftoyle Hib. Pl. The milky juice is also said to be 
used for tanning.—inmonds. The follicles, 
when ripe, contain a fine silky down which has 
been spun and converted into cloth.—M. . of 
1857. Latterly the silky cotton like substance, 
which fills its pods, has been wove into cloth, 
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CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA. 
with sufficient success to encourage further trials. 
The down-like substance has been made into pa- 
per, and is well suited for stuffing pillows. 
Fibre of the Yercum. 

Jillade nara, ee : | Yeroocum nar, ‘l'aM. 

Akg Hinp. — | 
oe Rope or Coir. 
Toondee coir, TAM. | Lamb-dore, Hinp. 
Galum Taroo, TEL. 

The soft, white fibre, though till lately un- 
known in England, has long been so to the 
Natives of India. The plant which furnishes it 
being one of the most common all over the 
country. Were a cheap and easy mode of separat- 
ing the fibre from’ the bark discovered, it might 
become a valuable aiticle of export on account 
of its great strength.— Wight. It is susceptible 
of being spun into the finest yarn for cambric. 
Of two ropes made of the fibre, a piece of one, 
about 7 feet long, sustained for some time 540 
lbs. and broke with 552. This was found the 
strongest of the cordage fibres tried in the Coim- 
batore district, and would doubtless be much 
used if more were easily procurable, the shrub 
being most abundant.—AMH ight. ‘The fibre is 
used everywhere in Asia to make fishing lines, be- 
ing of extraordinary strength, and it is even con- 
sidered better adapted for cloth than for cordage. 
The strength of the fibre exceeds that of all other 
vegetable substances, as the following experi- 
ments, of a three strand $ inch rope, will show. 


Weight sustained. 


} Coir (Cocos nucifera), ss ... 224 Ibs. 
2 Pooley Manjee (Hibiscus Cannabinus), 290 
3 Marool (Sanseviera zeylanica), ...  ... 316 
4 Cotton (Gossypium Herbaceum), ... 346 
5 Cutthalay nar (Agave Americana). 362 
6 Junapum or Sunn (Crotolarea juncea) 407 
7 Yercum nar (Calotropis gigantea), 552 


CALOTROPIS GIGANTEA: 
Paris Exhibition. A very fine dressed and corded 
Flax from the fibres of the Calotropis gigantea 
was exhibited by Mr. F. Crampton, Madras, 
and by the Madras School of Industrial Arts. 
The Cuddapah Local Committee also contributed 
very clean white and strong fibres, thread and 
cloth from the same fibre.—-M. EB. Juries Reports. 
Dr. Honigberger (p. 247) states that the Calo- 
tropis givantea grows profusely in all parts of 
the Punjab ; and that in some countries it attains 
the size of a small tree. Amongst the ruins of 
the old city of Lahore, nearly the whole vegeta- 
tion consists of Calotropis and Harmala Ruta. 
The charcoal made from this root was usually 
employed in the gunpowder manufactories of the. 
Punjab. The native doctors use the leaves, the 
buds, the bark of the root as well as the milky 
juice of the Calotropis: the root is used in 
cancer. Dr. O’Shaughnessy, writing on the 
medicinal properties of this plant, states that 
the root, bark, and inspissated juice are used 
extensively for their emetic, diaphoretic, and pur- 
gative properties which have been known for 
many centuries to the Indian practitioners, and 
have of late attracted much notice from European 
physicians. The dried bark of the root is ofa 
greyish yellow colour ; heavy and very peculiar 
smell, acrid, nauseous. ‘This principle was term- 
ed mudarine by its discoverer Dr. Duncan. The 
powdered bark of the root in doses of from 4 a 
drachm to one drachm proves emetic after an in- 
terval of from 29 minutes to an hour, generally 
causing much nausea, and in about one case in 
every three inducing a cathartic operation. In 
doses of from 2 to 5 grs. taken every half hour, it 
proves nauseant, powerfully diaphoretic, and 
after several doses gently cathartic. On the 
whole this preparation may be deemed one of 
our best substitutes for ipecachuana, producing 


Its fibre is valued at £30 to £35 a ton. The| Similar emetic and diaphoretic results ; combined 
leaves warmed and moistened with oil are used | With opium it affords a good representative of 


by the Natives as a discutient —Zidded/. In 
the Tenasserim Provinces, the mudar plant is 
propagated for its medicinal properties, which 


are said to be very numerous, and European, 


practitioners recommend the juice of the plant in 
cases of leprosy above all other preparations. 
There, two varieties occur, one with a cream- 
coloured flower, and another with a black and 
purple tinge.—Mason. At the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, among the manufactures from 
flax, hemp and their substitutes were a few 
novel and interesting fabrics, some of which 
have been made expressly for this Exhibition. 
The finest of these was Cambric made from 
the fibres of the Yercum or Calotropis gigantea 
exhibited by, Mr. Underwood. ‘This cambric 
was of very fine quality and suited for pocket 
handkerchiefs or collars. A prize was award- 


ed in another class to the maker of a ladies’ 
embroidered . handkerchief manufactured from 
yewmim fibre. These specimens were sent to the 
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' the Dover’s powder of the British Pharmacopeie. 
Tn dysentery it may be very safely substituted 
for ipecachuan in Mr. Twining’s and other for- 
mule, about twice the quantity being used in 
each dose.—In India medicine the powdered 
root, bark, and the dried milk are used in small 
doses in a multitude of disorders, and enjoy high 
reputation as alteratives in the treatment of lepra, 
elephantiasis, secondary syphilis, and in several 
spasmodic diseases. ‘The clinical experiments of 
Mr. Playfair, Dr. Duncan, and Dr. Royle, leave 
no doubt of the bark of the root being really 
efficacious in incipient leprosy, and in numerous 
diseases of the skin. Mr. Playfair’s Essay occurs 
in the Transactions of the Med. Society of Cal- 
cutta. The results of Dr. Duncan’s chemical 
experiments appear in the ‘ Lancet” vol. 
1829-80.—O’ Shaughnessy, pages 453 ard 454. 
The compound powder of this plant, is an 
excellent substitute for Dover’s powder, but in 
preparing it, we require to substitute for ipecacu- 
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CALYPTRANTHES CARYOPHYLLIPOLIA. 
anha twice the quantity of the powdered mudar. 


When a supply of ipecacnanha 1s not obtaina- 
ble, this drug will be found a moderately good 


substitute. Many practitioners attnbute to the 
mudar specific utility in the treatinent of several 
cutaneous discases and leprosy. —Beng. Phar. 
page 405. | 

((2304)CALOTROPIS NAMILTONIL, Wight. 
This is the most common species in the up- 
per provinces of India, and obtains the same 
native names as the true mudar. By Dr. 
Royle’s experiments and those of Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, the bark of the root and the dried milk 
possess similar properties to those of the C. gi- 
vantea ; itis, however, far inferior as an emetic re- 
medy. According to Dr. Wallich, this and C. 
vigantea are the same species. — O'Shaughnessy, 
page 454, 


(2305) CALOTROPIS PROCERA, Persia 
and Arabia. Syx. Asclepias procera, Hort. Kev. 
Asel. gigantea. Bot. Rep. Beid-cl-sar. Prosper 
Alp. Acshrub, much resembling C. gigantea, 
juice extremely acrid, used to remove hair from 
the skin, and as an external remedy in ring- 
worm, and several other cutaneous diseases. A 
kind of manna named Shukr-ul-ashur is produced 
on this or some nearly allied species by the punc- 
ture of an insect called Gadtigul, (Royle Tlustr. 
p. 275.) —O’ Shaughnessy, page 454. — 


(2306) CALPICARPUM ROXBURGHIE. 
PERIWINCLE TREE. Syv. Cerbera fructicosa; this 
isa handsome shrub almost constantly covered 
with blossoms, that can scarecly be distinguished 
from the flowers of the rosv-periwincle, though of 
a different genus. It was first discovered in Dur- 
mah, and Roxburgh, who introduced it into the 
Botanical Garden of Calcutta, said in his deserip- 
tion: “ The flower is like those of Vinca rosea, 
but larger and faintly fragrant ; it 1s in fact one 
of the most ornamental shrubs in the garden.” 
— Mason. 

(2307) CALYPTRANTHES CARYOPHYL- 
LIFOLIA. Willd. Swartz. Myrtaceae. 
| The tree. 

Nawel marum, ‘I'am. 
Neredie chettoo, ‘Tec. 
The fruit. 

Nawel pullum, Tax. { Nuwel fruit, Ene. 

Jamvoou ka phull, Dux, , Kaka jeinboo, Sans. 

Neredie pundoo, TEL. | 

‘These are large growing timber trees, the 
wood is light, and chiefly used for making grain 
measures. It is also mtade into carriage frames, 
cots &e.— ins. Afat. Wed. p. 206. The bark 
is astringent, and is used in a decoction by the 
natives for dysentery. — Riddell. The fruit when 

. ie Ve. 
ripe, is of a very dark purple colour, and about 
the.size of a large cherry. In taste"it somewhat 
resembles the sloe, but is much sweeter. —zslie, 
page 229. 


Jamoon, Hinp. 
Nawel wood, Enc. 





(2308) CALYPTRANTHES CARYOPHYL-. 
LIFOLIA. Variety. ae ee ee 
Vullay nawel pullum, ‘TaM. | ‘Tella neredie pnndoo, TE. 
Oojla jamooon ka pull, Duc. , Sweta jemboo, Sans. 

This variety of the Nawel pullum fruit is nearly 
similar to it in natural qualities affd has gef. its 
names from being of a different colour (white). 
— Ainslie, page 235. 


(2309) CALYPTRANTHES JAMBOLANA. 
Jamoon, Hinp. {| ‘furkolum, ‘Tam. | 
This is a large and handsome tree, which 
flowers in February and March, and thrives in 
any good soil. ‘The fruit of the best sort ts as 
large as a common blue plum, which it resembles 
in appearance ; it has a rough astringent flavour, 
and should be soaked in salt and water before it 
is eaten. The fresh stone if planted grows im- 
mediately. — Riddell. 


(2310) CAMBESSEDEA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 
Syn.  Mangifera  Opposittifolia. | Opposite- 
leaved mango. This indigenous tree of ‘Tenas- 
serim produces a fruit much like a plum. 
There are two varieties, one bearing an intense- 
ly sour fruit, and the other one as insipidly swect. 
— Mason. 


(2311) CAMBRIC. 


Kameryksdoek, Dut. 
Cambray Batiste, Ir. Cambraia, Port. 
Kammertuch, GER. Cambrai, Sp. 

A fine linen fabric, first made at Cambray in 
French Flanders, whence it derives its name. 
It is now manufactured, of a superior quality, in 
Eneland and Scotland.— Faulkner. 


(2312) CAMELLIA, a genus of plants be- 
lonving to the natural order Zerustromiacee, and 
nearly related to the plants which yield the tea of 
the shops. All the species are natives of China 
and Japan, or of corresponding climates in the 
north of India, whence they have been introduced 
into Europe. C. Japonica, a species with broad 
shining leaves, and red flowers, is the orginal of 
the numerous beautiful varieties now so common 
in British gardens. The principal part of these 
have been raised by the skill of the Chinese or 
Japanese, and are remarkable not only for their 
cay colours, but for the great symmetry with 
which their petals are arranged, the flowers when 
seen in perfection resembling nothing so much as 
beautiful shell-work. The sorts that have been 
raised in England are in most instances inferior 
to the Chinese in symmetry, but they occasiorial- 
ly surpass them in richness of colour. ' They are 
multiplied by cuttings, grafts, and buds, ‘and also 
by seeds, which the Waratah and some single 
sorts produce in plenty. The other speéciés of 
Camellia in our gardens which deserve notice are, 
the C. malifiora, the Apple- Blossomed ' Camelia, 
which is probably a mere variety of the last ; 'C. 
Oleifera, whose seéds yield @ valuable oilin Ovvina ; 
and: C, Reticulata, which is by far the handsortest 


Cambraja, It. 
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CAMOLENS. 
of Eversmann, C. vulgaris of Forskal, C. aono- 
tophus of Walther, O. Dromas of Gesner, C. mi- 
nimus of Klein, C. vetus of Frisch, the Arabian 
Camel of Pennant, aud Le Dromedaire of Buffon. 
It has one hump, situated on the middle of the 
back. Length about 8 feet. Hair pale brown. Do- 
calties, Arabia, Africa, &e. Purchas (book vi.,  c. 


CAMELUS DROMEDARITCS. 
of'all:: ' ‘The leaves. of this species are very re- 
markably netted, and the semi-double flowers, 
which are sometimes as much as six inches across, 
are of a deep rich rose-colour. — Engl. Cyc. page 
728. 4 _ | 
(4313) CAMELLIA JAPONICA. Its ele- 










cant flowers are as much admired by the people 
of China, its native country, as by florists abroad. 
The Chinese enumerate thirty or forty varicties,. 
for each of which they have a separate name, 
many of these varicties are unknown out of China 
and Chinese gardeners are likewise ignorant of 
a large proportion of those found in Western con- 
servatories. This elegant flower is cultivated 
solely for. its beauty, but there are other species 
of Camellia raised for their seeds, the oil express- 
ed from them being serviceable for many house- 
hold and mechanical purposes. The Camellia 
bears the same name that the tea plant does, and 
the term “cha” is likewise employed, as tea is 
with ourselves, to designate any infusion. — ¥i- 
linams’ Middle Kingdom p. 285. 

(2314) CAMEL’S ITAIR. 

Pelo di Camello, Tr. 
Moo-i-Shutur, PERS. 

Kameel-haar, GR. Peldo lana de Camello, 

Oont-ka-bal, Hinn. Se. 

In England, Camel’s hair is principally used in 
the manufacture of pencils for painting ; and in 
the East it is woven into clothing, tents, ropes. 
&c. — Faulkner. 


(2315) CAMELUS. 


Gamal, HEB. 
Djemel, ARAB, 
Kdunaos, Gr. 
Camelus, Lar. 


-Poil de Chameau, Laine 
de chevron, FR. 


Cammello. Ir. & Sp. 
Kameel, GER. 
Chamean Fr. 
Camel, KANG. 

A genus of rumiant animals without. horns. 
Jt includes two species, Cumelus Bactrianus, the 
Camel, and Camelus Arabicus, the Dromedary. 
The existing peculiarities of form in this genus lead 
to the opinion that the Camels and the Llamas 
form the link between the Ruminantia and Pachy- 
dermata,—Engl. Cyc. p. 728. The two species 
of Camel were well known to Aristotle, who, in 
his ‘ Natural History’ (ii. 1), mentions both the 
Arabian and the Bactrian, remarking that the 
‘latter’ has two humps, whereas the former has 
but one! The organisation of the Camels 1s 
wonderfully adapted to their habits and uses to 
‘inan.-- Engl. Oye. p. 729. : 
(2816) CAMELUS BACTRIANUS (Linn), 
the Mecheri, or Camel. It is the C. Ditophus 
of Walther, C. Zurcicus of Alpinus, the Bactrian 
Camel of Pennant, Le Chameau of Buffon, and 
the Trampeltheir of Knorr. It has two humps 
on the back. Length about 10 feet. Hair shaggy, 
particularly under the throat. Colour generally 
dark-brown. ‘Localities, Persia, Turkey, &c.— 


s 


Engl. Cye, pape 13%. 


(2817) CAMELUS DROMEDARIUS (Linn.) 
the Sghimel, or Dromedary. It is the C. Luk 


page 738. 





1, 8. 9) savs that of camels there are three kinds; 


the first called Huguin, of tall stature and able 
to carry a thousand pounds weight; the second 
less, having a double bunch, fit for carriage and 
to ride on, called Becheti, bred only in Asia ; 
the third sort, called Racuahill, small, able to 
travel (for they are unfit for. burdens) above an 


hundred miles ina day. The king of Timbue- 
too can send messengers on such camels to Se- 


velmesse or Dasha.— Ewgl. Cyc. p. 132. A fos- 


sil species, C. Sivalensis, of this genus was dis- 
covered by Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautley m 
the ‘Tertiary deposits of the Sewalik Halls of 
Hindustan. The crania, jaws, and teeth of this 
species are to be seen in a fine state of preserva- 
tion in the British Muscum. It was nearly re- 
lated to the existing species, but exceeded them 
by at least one-seventh in height.--Hugl. Cyc. 


(2318) CAMLET. 
Kamelot, Dur. 
Camelot, Fr. 
Kamelot, Ger, 

A light stuff, made of long wool hard spun, 
sometimes mixed in the Joom with cotton or 
linen yarn. — Faulkner. 

2319) CAMOENS. The Cave of Camoons, 
where the Portuguese poct is supposed to have 
written a portion of his Lusaid, 1s a place of 
universal interest and resort at Macao. It 1s 
picturesquely situated upon the summit of a 
small hill, on the margin of the inner harbor. 
Large granite rocks are here gathered in a con- 
fused cluster, which form a natural cave, from 
the entrance of which there is a wide prospect 
of the surrounding country. The banians, the 
pagoda, and other oriental trees unite their foli- 
ave and form a grove in which the rocky cave is 
embowered. Surrounding it are grounds culti- 
vated with trees, creeping vines and flowering 
shrubs, charmingly arranged by the borders of 
winding paths, and upon the sides of the hills. 
Artificial terraces, ingeniously disposed, mvite 
the visitor to the enjoyment of the’ view or to 
rest beneath the shade. Above the cave rises a 
rotunda, from which there is an enchanting pros- 
pect, and a marble monument, with a bronze 
bust and an inscription here record the fortunes, 
the genius, and virtue of Camoens, the poet. 
Camoens’ visit to Macao was during his banish- 
ment from Portugal, in consequence of his per- 
tinacious courtship of a lady of rank, whose 
parents did not affect an alliance with the poet, 
who, although of a respéctable family, was poor. 
and looked upou as an uncertain adventurer, 


Ciambellotto, Ir. | 
Kamlot, Rus. 
Camelote, Sp. 
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CAMPANULA LILIFOLIA. 


CAMPHOR. 


ta 1551, he proceeded to Goa, in India, where | and C» patuda, frequent in hedges and thickets. 


-he-again involved himself in trouble by writing 
his “‘ Absurdities of India,” and was banished to 
the Moluccas, and in the course of his exile he re- 
sorted frequently to Macao, which was a favorite 
residence of the poet. The cave was his chosen 
spot of retirement, where, in its ‘“ sweet retired 
solitude,” he meditated his great work, the Lu- 
said. Camoens returned to Portugal, but only 
to live in misery and die in an hospital.-—4meri- 
can expedition to Japan, page 165. 

(2329) CAMOMILE. 
Ehdakl-mirzie, ARAB. 
Baboone-ka phul, Duk. — 
Camomile, Fr. 

Romische hamiller, Grr. 
Baboone-ka-phul, HInp. | 

A useful herb, a native of Europe and Persia, 
and grows plentifully in most parts of Great 
Britain. It 1s celebrated as a tonic and stimu- 
lant, an infusion of the flower heads being much 
used in domestic medicine.— Faulsner. 


(2321) CAMPANULA.  Campanulacee.—- 
This genus of plants are cultivated for the flower 
garden. It includes the Canterbury-bell and 
Venus’s looking glass, and is well known for its 
ornamental beauty and profusion of flowers. All 
the species grow freely in any soil and are propa- 
gated by seed and dividing the roots.—/iddell. 
The species of Campanula seldom succeed in 
Madras. They should be raised from seeds sown 
during the rains; the seed requires care, being 
very small.—Jaffrey. | 

(2322) CAMPANULA EDULIS,  Chobs, 
Okab, is a hispid plant with a thick root, erect 
one-flowered stems, ovate-lanceolate crenate 
leaves ; lobes of the calyx linear-lanceolate, equal 
in length to the corolla, which is hispid. It is 
a native of Arabia Felix. Its root is thick and 
sapid, and contains a considerable quantity of 
starch. It ison this account frequently eaten 
by children, as are the roots of many other species. 
—Eug. Oye. page 733. 

(2323) CAMPANULA LILIFOLIA (Adeno- 
phora lilifolia, Ledebore) has alternate leaves, 
the radiele ones petiolate, ovate-roundish, cordate 
toothed; the corolla campanulate, the style ex- 
erted. It is a native of Siberia, and of the east 
of Europe. Like many others of the genus it 
has an edible root, which is sometimes divided 
into seyeral turnip-formed tubers. The flowers 
are numerous and sweet-scented. It is interest- 
ing from the fact that the leaves before blossom- 
ing are crowded together on the summit of the 
stem, so as to form a green rose-like body. But 
as the axis elongates, the leaves become after- 
wards scattered on the prolonged stem. The 
reots are eaten in China both raw and cooked. 
The other British species of this genus not de- 
sexibed are 0. latifolia, great Bell-Flower, com- 
mon in the North ; C. Rapunculoides, very rare ; 


Camomilla, It. 
Chamomilla, Lat. 
Baboonch- gow, PERS. 
Manzanilla, Sr. 
Chamaindoo-poo, ‘Tam. 


Bug. Cyc. page. 134. 
(2324) CAMPHOR. 
Kafoor, ARAB. 

Kapur, Batt 
Capooroo, Cyxc. © 
Camphre, FR. 

Kampfer, GER. 

Kapoor, Guz. & Hinp. 
Canfora, It. 

Camphora, Lat. 


Camphor is a principle found in many plants, 
but only in two in any great abundance. — Like 
several substances the produce of countries to the 
southward or eastward of India, Camphor was 
unknown to the ancients. (Hindoo Med. p. 9.3.) 
It was known to the Arabs, and called by them 
Kaphoor. The Camphor tree, Camphora Offici- 
narum, Nees v. Esenbeck, (Laurus Camphora, 
Linn.) is an evergreen tree, grows to a con- 
siderable size, is straight below and branched. 
All parts emit a camphoraceous odour when 
bruised. Wood white, fragrant, much used in 
China for making trunks, boxes, &c. Branches 
somewhat lax, smooth, with a greenish bark. 
Leaves alternate, with long petioles, ovate-lan- 
ceolate, rather coriaceous, smooth, shining, and 
bright-green above, paler beneath, triple-nerved, 
with a sunken gland opening by a pore beneath, 
at the axils of the principal lateral veins. Leaf- 
buds scaly. Flowers small, hermaphrodite, 
smooth externally, in naked, axillary, and termi- 
nal corymbose panicles. Perianth 6-cleft, with 
a decidous limb. Fertile stamens 9, in 3 rows, 
the 3 inner supported at the base with 2° stipi- 
tate compressed glands. Anthers 4-celled, open- 
ing by as many ascending valves, the 3 interior 
looking outwards, the others opening inwards. 
Three sterile stamens subalternate with those of 
the second row, three others stipitate, each with 
an ovate head. Drupe situated in the truncate 
cup-like base of the perianth. It is a native of 
China principally near Chinchew in the province 
of Fokien; also of Formosa and Japan.—Nees 
von Esenb. 130. St. and Ch. 129. Mr. Wil- 
liams states it is found in Kwangsi, Fuhkien, 
Formosa, and Cochin China, and affords both 
timber and gum for exportatfon and domestic 
usc. The tree itself is large, and furnishes ex- 
cellent planks, beams, and boards, for building 
vessels and making trunks and other articles, ‘and 
the preparation of Camphor, sawing of the timber, 
and the construction of trunks, articles ‘of furni- 
ture, and vessels in whole or in part, odcupies 


Kaafur, Manay. 
Kafoor, Puss. 
Alosafor, Port. 
, oe 
Kainfora, Kus. | 
Kapoor, SANs. 
Aleanfor, Sp, 
Carpooruam, Tam & Tat. 





great numbers of carpenters, shipwrights, and 
boat-builders.— Williams’ Midile Kingdom, ‘Vol. 


II. page 137. Camphor is diffused ‘through 
all parts of the plant, and is separated’ from 
the root, trunk, and branches, ‘which “when 
cut into chips, are boiléd ‘in water and then 
sublimed into inverted straw eohes ‘contained 
within earthen capitals. It is thus obtained 
in the form of Crude Oumphor, chiefly from 
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CAMPHOR. 
the province of . Fokien .and the opposite . \s- 
Jand of Formosa, but some.of good. quality is 
also procured from Japan. The Dutch exported 
from thence into Europe 410,520 lbs. in seven 
years. It is sometimes imported into Britain 
from Batavia. ‘Ihe ordinary Crude Camphor 
is in*small greyish-coloured, slightly | sparkling 
grains, which by aggregation form greyish crumb- 
ling cakes, with all the properties of purified 
Camphor. This is separated from inipurities by 
being mixed with lime and sublimed in thin glass 
vessels, which being afterwards cracked, the 
Camphor is obtained in a concavo-convex cake 
about three inches thick with a hole in its miud- 
dle. Camphor is solid, colourless, and translu- 
cent, with a crystalline texture, has a strong, pe- 
netrating, aromatic odour, and a bitter, rather 
pungent taste, followed by a sensation of cool- 
ness : though brittle, it is not, from its tough- 
ness, ensily pulverized. Sp. Gr. °98 to “99 ; so 
that it floats on water, and, evaporating, produc- 
es u circulatory movement. From its volatility, 
‘t volatilizes at ordinary temperatures, and crys- 
tallizes on the inside of bottles.— Hoyle. An- 
other kind of Camphor, the Camphor of Suma- 
tra, is procured from the stem of a large tree, the 
Dryobalanops Camphora, Colebrook ; D. aroma- 
tica, Gaertner. It is a large forest tree, as far as 1s 
known, confined to a few parts of the islands of 
Sumatra and Borneo, but in these abundant. It is 
secreted in crystalline masses naturally into cavi- 
ties of the wood. It supplies this camphor only 
after attaining a considerable age. In its young 
state it yields, however, by incision, a pale yellow 
liquid, called the liquid camphor of Borneo and 
Sumatra, which consists of resin and a volatile 
oil having a camphorated odor. An account of 
this tree, and of the mode of procuring the pecu- 
liar and high-priced cansphor which it yields, is 
given by Dr. Junghuhn, who has travelled lately 
in Sumatra, and Prof. De Vniese, of Leyden, 
in the “ Nederlandsch Kruidkundig Archief” for 
1851. Anabstract of the memoir, translated 
into English by Miss De Variese, is published in 
‘Hooker's Journal of Botany” for February 
and March 1852:—The Dryobalanops is a gi- 
gantic tree, rising for fifty or even a hundred 
feet above those which compose the chief mass 
of the forests where they grow, just as the 
steeples of the churches appear above the roofs 
of the houses in a town. ‘The trunks of the full- 
grown trees are from 7 to 10 feet’ in diameter at 
the very base, and from 5 to 8 feet higher up; 
they rise to the height of 100 or 130 feet, and 
their ample crown is from 50 to 70 feet in dia- 
meter. The tree has a limited range, being con- 
fined to.the seaward slope of the mountains of 
south-western Sumatra, most abundant on the 
lower slopes and the outlying hills of the alluvial 
plain, and extending in latitude from 1 deg. 
10m. to 2 deg. 20m. N., and perhaps further to 
the north. Camphor oil occurs in all the trees, 
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and is most. abundant in the younger branches 
and leaves. ‘Lhe solid . camphor 
only on the trunks of older trees, especially in 
fissures of the wood, and in smaller quantity 
than is generally supposed. Colebrooke, and 
authors who have copied from .him, assert that 
camphor is found in the heart of the tree in such 
a quantity as to fill a cavity of the thickness of a 
man’s arm, and that a single tree yields about 
eleven pounds. ‘The price of this camphor, which 
at Padang sells for about 340 dallars per hun- 
dred weight, suffices to show that the account is 


is found 


much exaggerated. ‘The camphor occurs only in 
small fissures, from which the natives,having fell- 
ed the trees and split up the wood, scrape it off 
with small splinters or with their nails. From 
the oldest and richest trees they rarely collect 
more than two ounces. After a long stay in the 
woods, frequently of three months, duriig which 
they may fell a hundred trees, a party of thirty per- 
sons rarely bring away more than 15 or 20 pounds 
of solid camphor, worth from 200 to 259 dollars. 
‘The variety and price of this costly substance 
are enhanced by a custom which has immemori- 
ally prevailed among the Battas, of delaying the 
burial of every person who during his life had. a 
claim to the title of Rajah (of which each village 
has one) until some rice, sown on the day of his 
death, has sprung up, grown and borne fruit. 
The corpse, till then kept above ground among 
the living, is now, with these ears of nce, com- 
mitted to the earth, like the grain six months 
before, and thus the hope is emblematically ex- 
pressed that, as a new life arises from the seed, 
so another life shall begin for man after’ his 
death. During this time the corpse is kept in 
the house, enclosed in a coffin made of the hol- 
lowed trunk of a Durion, and the whole space _ 
between the coffin and the body is filled with 
pounded camphor, for the purchase of which 
the family of the deceased Rajah frequently 1m- 
poverish themselves. ‘The camphor oil is collect- 
ed by incisions at the base of the trunk, from 
which the clear balsamic juice is very slowly 
discharged. In Sumatra the best camphor is 
obtained in a district called Barus, and all good 
camphor bears that local name, being known in 
Commerce as Brass Camphire, Borneo Camphor, 
Camphor of Baras, Malay Camphor, Bruss-ca- 
poor, Guz. and Hixd. It appears that the 
tree is cut down to obtain the gum and that 
not in one tenth of the trees is it found. 
Barus camphor is getting scarce, @s_ the tree 
must be destroyed before it is ascertained 
whether it is productive or not. About 80v 
piculs are annually sent to China. The pro- 

rtion between Malay and Chinese camphor 
ig as eighteen to one; the former is more 
fragrant and not so pungent as the latter. 
Nine hundred and eighty-three tubs of cam- 


phor were exported from Java in 1843 ; 625 


es were imported in 1843, the produce of the 
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Japanese empire, and 559 piculs exported from 
Janton in 1844. ‘Lhe price of unrefined cane 
phor in the Liverpool market in July, 1853, was 
£4 to £+ 10s. the ewt. ‘There have been no 
imports there 
Simmonds. 
wood of the Dryobalanops cainphora, is in white 
crystalline frarments. Sp. G. 1.009, — Its odour 
is not of so diffusable a nature, otherwise it 
closely resembles the camphor from the Camphora 
officinarum.—oyle, page 536. The wood of the 
camphor tree 1s ood timber, suited for house and 
ship-building. — Crarefurd Dictionary, page 81. 
‘The liquid camphor of the same tree appears of 
the nature of Camphogen. Dr, A. T. ‘Thomson, 
by passing a current of oxygen gas through it 
converted it into camphor.—Royle. ‘The oil 
both in a fluid and solid state, is found in the 
body of the tree where the sap should be, but 
not in all trees. ‘The liquid oil is abundant, 
and little appreciated, but the concrete bears a 
very high price, which depends wholly on ts 
scarcity and the fancy of the Chinese and Jaya- 
nese, who ascribe high medicinal virtues to it, 
which it probably possesses in no higher degree 
than the cheap article which they themselves 
obtain by the distillation of the wood of the 
Cinnamomum camphora, and which may be had 
in the same markets for about one hundredth 
part of the price. The Malay name is a slight 
corruption of the Sanscrit one, karpura. To 
distinguish it from the camphor of China and 
‘Japan, the wood Barus is annexed, being the 
name of the sea-port of the western coast of 
Sumatra, from which the article was principally 
exported from that island. From what Barbosa 
gays, it is to be presumed that both the Malay 
and Chinese camphor were in use by the llindus 
before the arrival of Europeans. ‘The prices of 
the different sorts reduced to present Indian 
weights and moneys will be as they existed 
in Malabar and Calicut in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, as follows: coarse cam- 
phor, in cakes (canfore grossa in pani), from 
40 to 45 Spanish dollars, the picul of Lod; 
pounds, which is about double the present price 
at Singapore ; camphor, to use internally, and 
for the eyes (canfora da mangiar, ¢ per el ocehi) 
1360 dollars the picul, which is probably no 
more than 85 per cent. aliove existing prices In 
Singa There was also a sort used for 


anointing the idols (per ugner gl’ idoli) at half 


the price of the last. These two must have been 
Malay camphor, while the first, from tts low price, 
must have been 
Dict. page 81. 


most abundant weeds throughout the ‘Tenas- 
or eight feet 


serim Provinces: It grows six 
high with leaves like mullen, . which, when 
bruised, emit a strong odour of eamphor. Many 
years. ago, the ‘Tavoyers informed Mr. Mason 


direct in the last two years.— 
Borneo camphor, as found inthe 















Chinese or Japanese.— Craswfurd 
Another and new source of 
Camphor is the Blumea grandis, one of the 
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that they were in the habit of making an ia- 
pure camphor from the weed by a very simple 
process ; but Mr. O'Riley of Amberst, was the 
first to make a good article from it, and to bring 
it to public notice. He made more than a hun- 
dred pounds, and the specimens which he sent 
to Caleutta were reported “ in its refined “form, 
to be identical in all its properties with Chinese 
camphor.” ‘The plant is so abundant, that these 
Provinces might supply half the world with cam- 
phor. Wherever the trees are cut down, this 
weed springs up, and often to the exclusion of 
almost every thing else: so that an old clearing 
looks like a ficld under cultivation. Mr. O'Riley 
sent flowering specimens of the plant to Dr. 
McClelland for identification, who forwarded 
them to Dr. Voigt of Serampore, and subsequent- 
ly reported “ Dr. Voigt states that it belongs to 
De Candolle’s genus Blumea, and is, so far 6s 
he ean see, a new species.” It is without doubt 
the same plant as that which appeared in Wal- 
lich’s Catalogne a quarter of a century Ago, as 
Conyza grandis, and which De Candolle subse- 
quently described as Béwmea grandis. Wallich’s 
specimens were from Tavoy, without flowers, and 
De Candolle describes the leaf as nine inches long 
with the petiole, by three wide, (* cum petiolo 9 
poll. longa, 3 poll. lata’’) serrated, and bearing on 
the petiole five or six remote linear acute lobes, 
( petiolo lobulos 5—6 distantes lineares aculos 
gerentibus”) which corresponds very accurately 
with some specimens of this camphor plant, but 
it does not correspond to any other species of 
Blumea in the Provinces with which Mr. Masou 
is acquainted.—Asason. Camphor has been ma- 
nufactured in Spain from several Labiate, and 
has been prepared artificially by passing a cur- 
rent of muriatie acid gas through turpentine ; 
this last variety however has not been used in 
medicine. Camphor is not mentioned by the 
ancient writers; it was introduced into Kurope 
about six centuries since, but it was previously 
known to the Arabs. The Camphor tree has 
been successfully cultivated in Europe, and Fée 
mentions one at Malmaison, over 20 feet high by 
6 inches in diameter. ‘There are several dlescrip- 
tions of the mode of obtaining Camphor from 
the Camphora officinalis. According to Ure, the 
wood is cut into small pieces and put, with plen- 
ty of water, into large iron boilers. which are co- 
vered with an earthen capital or dome, lined 
within with rice straw. As the water boils the 
camphor rises, with the steam, and attaches itself 
as a sublimate to the stalks, under the form of 
yranulations of a grey color. In this state it is 
picked off the straw and packed up for exportation 
to Europe.— (“Dictionary of Arts and. Manufac- 
tures.”) According to ‘Tomlinson, the roots. and 
wood of the tree aré chopped up,,and boiled 
with water in an iron vessel, to which an ear- 
then head ‘containing straw is adapted ;° ond 
the camphor sublimes, and condenses upon the 
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straw. In China the chopped branches are boiled 
in-water till the camphor begins to adhere to the 
stirrer: the liquor is then strained, and the cam- 
phor concretes on standing: it is afterwards mixed 
with a finely powdered earth and sublimed from 
one metallic vessel into another.— Ton. p. 288. 
Kampfer says that the Japanese camphor is 
made by a simple decoction of the wood and roots, 
but bears no proportion in value to that of Bor- 


neo, ‘There is also an imitation of camphor in 
Japan, but every body can distinguish it from 


the genuine. — Simmonds. Two kinds of unre- 
fned or crude amphor are known in com- 
merce: 1. Dutch or Japan camphor, also call- 
ed tud-camphor, from the circumstance of its 
being brought from Batavia (and reported to 
be the produce of Japan) in tubs, covered by 
matting, each surrounded by a_ second tub, 
secured on the outside by hoops of twisted 
cane. Each tub contains from 1 ewt. to 1} ewt. 
or more. It consists of pinkish grains, which 
by their mutual adhesion form lumps. 
larger grain, clearer, and sublimes ata lower 
temperature than the second variety, which 1s 
knowa in commerce as, 2.Ordinary crude camphor, 
China camphor, and Formosa camphor. ‘This 1s 
imported from Singapore, Bombay, &e., in square 
chests, lined with lead foil, and containing from 
1d to (Sewt. It is chiefly produced in the is- 
land of Formosa, and is conveyed in junks to 
Canton, whence the foreign markets are supplied. 
It consists of dirty ereyish grains. It varies in 
quality, but is sometimes as fine as the Dutch 
kind. Crude camphor very much reseinbles 
moist. sugar before it is cleaned. It is refined, 
and converted into the beautiful well-known 
article sold in the shops, by sublimation. ‘This 
process is carried on in spheroidal vessels, 
called Jomboloes (Fig. 418.) ‘They are made 
of thin flint glass, and weigh about llb. each, 


and measure about 12 imches across. Each vessel 


has a short neck. When filled with crude cam- 
phor, they are imbedded in a sand-bath, aud 
heated to a temparature of frem 250° to 280°, 
which is afterwards raised to between 300° and 
400°. About 2 per cent. of quick-lime, and 2 
parts bone-black, in fine powder, are added to 
the melted camphor and the heat raised, so as to 
boil the liquid. The vapour condenses in the 
upper part of the vessel. As the sublimation 
proceeds, the height of the sand around thie 
vessel is diminished. The process is completed 
in about 48 hours. This operation requires con- 
siderable attention and experience. Dr. Ure 
says :—“ If the temperature be raised too slowly, 
the neck of the bottle might be filed with cam- 


“phor, before the heat’ had acquiyed the proper 


subliming pitch ::and if too quickly, the whole 
contents might be exploded. If the operation be 
carried on langnidly, and the heat of the upper 
part of the bottle be somewhat under the melt- 
3ng-point of camphor, that is to say, a little un- 


It is of 
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der 350°, the condensed camphor would be 
snowy, and not sufficiently compact and trans- 
parent to. be saleable. 
ternations of temperature cause little jets to be 


Occasionally, sudden al- 


thrown up out of the cake formed above, which 
soil it, and render its re-sublimation necessary.” 
‘The vessels being removed from the sand-bath, 
the mouth is closed with tow, and in this hot 
state, water is sprinkled over them, and they 
crack. When quite cold, the cake of camphor, 
weighing®bout 11 lbs., is removed, and trimmed, 
by paring and scraping in the form of large 
hemispherical cakes, perforated in the middle. 
in this process the lime retains the impurities 
and a portion of the camphor: the latter is_ re- 
covered by heating the mixture in an iron pot, 
with a head to it, and the product is refined by 
a second sublimation.—-Jomlinson, page 287. 
Of this process Dr. O'Shaughnessy briefly says 
( p. 545) that to purify the camphor it is intro- 
duced into a subliming vessel with one-fiftieth 
its weight of quicklime, to retain some oil with 
which it is contaminated, and heat is gently 
applied by a sand bath. Two Kedgeree pots 
luted together answer perfectly, a very small 
aperture being left for the escape of air on 
the first application of heat. Camphor (C,, H, 
Q) is a white and semi-transparent solid, (sp. 
vr. 0.987,) of a crystalline fracture, a pe- 
culiarly fragrant odour, and a warm, pungent, 
and somewhat bitterish taste, accompanied 
by a sense of coldness on the tongue. It 
is soft and tough, but can be readily pulverised 
if moistened with a few drops of spirits of wine. 
Lt evaporates in the air at ordinary temperatures, 
and gradually sublimes in close vessels and at- 
taches itself to the surfaces most exposed to the 
light. If a vessel exhausted of air, and contain- 
ing a piece of camphor, be exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun, those erystals will be formed 
speedily. When small pieces of perfectly clean 
camphor are allowed to fall upon the surface of 
pure water, they rotate and move about with 
great rapidity, sometimes for several hours to- 
vether; but if, while the camphor is rotating, 
the surface of the water be touched with any 
tg substance, (a glass rod dipped in tur- 
pentine answers best,) all the floating parti- 
cles quickly dart back, and are instantly de- 
prived of all motion. See “ Magazine of Po- 
pular Science 1837” on “The rotatory mo- 
tion of camphor upon the surface of water.” 
Raspings of cork, steeped in sulphuric ether, 
sublimated benzoic acid, potassium, and some 
other substances, also rotate and move about on 
the surface of water. The motions of the cam- 
phor are accelerated by placing the glass in 
vacuo. Camphor fuses. at 347°, and boils at 
400°, when it may be distilled. without decom- 
position. ‘The density of camphor-vapour 1s 
5°27. Camphor is sparingly soluble in water ; 
1 part of camphor requiring about 1,000 parts 
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of water for solution. ‘his aqueous solution is| perhaps the bark of the Camphora glandulifera 
named camphor julep. It is very soluble in al-|of Nipal—oyle, page 324. O'Shaughnessy, 
wohol, ether, acetic acid, sulphuret of carbon, | page 545 a : 
and some other substances, ] OU le of spirits} (2397) CAMPHORA OFFICINALIS, the 
of wine (specitic gravity 0.806) dissolve 120 of | Camphor Laurel, isa tree with lax smooth branch- 
camphor, forming the camphorated spirtt of the | eg ; the leaves are bright-green and shiny above, 
Pharmacopeia. On adding water to this, nearly paler beneath, and somewhat coriaceous, with 
all the camphor is thrown down, in a minutely! , sunken gland at the axils of the principal 
divided state. Considerable use is made of} veins, projecting at the upper side, opening by 
camphor in medicine, both as an internal and an} an oval pore beneath. ‘This plant is a native of 
external remedy; but it ought neve to be Japan and China, and is cultivated in most of the 
taken internally without medical advice. A| warmer parts of the world. The chief part of 
dose of two scruples appears to be sufficient | the Camphor of commerce is yielded by this tree, 
to cause death.—Lomlinson, page 287. Camphor | which is cultivated most extensively in the island 
has been much used in all low fevers, about | of Formosa, from whence it is taken to Canton, 
eight years ago, Dr. Bararch, a Miltary Sur-} which is the principal market for Camphor.— 
geon, announced that he cured the bad inter-| fing. Cyc. page 135. 


mittents of Wallachia with it, giving 12 gr. pills | as 

every two hours for six or eight hours before the (2328) CAMPHOR-WOOD. The camphor- 
expected paroxysm. ‘The advantages were— | tree of Sumatra is the Dryobalanops camphora, 
1. Relapses not so common as under Quinine ; of which the wood is hard, compact and brown- 
2. Its use is not attended by any of the disagree- ish-coloured. The fragrant light-coloured soft 
able effects of Quinine ; 3. It is much cheaper. wood of which the trunks and boxes from China 
fhe action of Camphor is variously described | 8¢ made, is supposed to be that of the Camphor 
Applied locally for a time to any delicate surface, tree of Japan, Laurus Camphora, or Camphora 
it will act as an irritant. Its action when taken officinalis. One or more of the tribe of Laurels 
internally, is chiefly on the nervous system. In yield the Sirevabali wood of Guiana, which is 
moderate doses it will exhilarate, and also allay light, fragrant, and much used in the building 
nervous irritation, and produce quietude and of boats. : Holt. The Martaban Camphor-wood 
placidity of feeling. Being absorbed into the | /@urus (Sassafras) is a very large tree, scattered 
system, in large doses, or in particular constitu- sparsely throughout the ‘Tenasserim provinces. 
tions, the circulation mav be affected. It after- Wallich wrote that it was very like Laurus glan- 
wards passes off by the skin and bronchial mem- | 4#4i/era, which furnishes the sassafras, and cam- 
branes, but not by the urine; the pulse is im- phor-wood of Nepaul. The Karens call it the 

“tree galanga,”’ from its fragrance.— Mason’ 


creased in fulness, and diaphoresis produced, 
especially if the patient be covered over; conse-| (2399) CAMWOOD. A red dye-wood ofa 
very fine colour, obtained from Sierra Leone. It 


quent relief of febrile symptoms ensue. But 
is chiefly used in turnery for knife-handles, 


other cases occur, in which sedative effects are 
perceived. In large doses it acts as a Narcotic.| and similar articles. Camwood, Baphia nitida, 
red sanders wood, barwood, and other dry woods 


and might be poisonous. It is chiefly useful as 
a Calmative and Anodyne in various Nervous,} are found in great quanties in many parts of Af- 
rica. In 1849, 216 tons were imported into 


especially Hysterical, affections, in doses of gr. 
Liverpool, from Sierra Leone, worth £20 to 


v.—gr. x., and in some Nervous and ‘Typhoid 
£25 per ton. ‘The dyes of Africa are found to 


fevers. Camphor wood is considered valuable 
for the construction of chests and almirahs, as its resist both aads and light, properties which no 
other dyes seem to possess in the same degree. 


powerful odour protects the contents from the 
ravages of white ants and other insects.—O6h.| About thirty miles east of Bassia Cove, in the 
republic of Liberia, is the commencement of a 


page 545. 
(2325) CAMPHORA, a genus of plants be- region of unknown extent, where scarcely any 
tree 1s seen except the camwood. This bound- 


longing to the natural order Lauracee. This 
penus was constituted by Nees von Esenbeck for| 1¢88 forest of wealth, as yet untouched, is easily 
the Laurus Camph orifera of Kimpfer. the plant accessible from that settlement ; roads can be 
which yields the Camphor of commerce.—E£ngl. opened to it with little expense, and the neigh- 
Oye. page 735. ae kings would ghee Obi ey co-oper- 
| ation to a measure so vas ici - 
(2326) CAMPHORA GLANDULIFERA.— | selves. It is abot Ys to poe aon 
Sassarras oF Nipau. This product was de- | amount of export of these commodities to Europe 
scribed in the Transactions of the Bengal Medical |and the United States, but it is very great, and 
and Physical Society. The bark corresponds pre- jemploys a large amount of vessels. One Liver- 
cisely In appearance, chemical properties, odour |pool house imported 600 tons in a single year 
a) | 1g) | year, 
and stimulating effects, with the Sassafras bark |worth £9,000. In 1841 upwards of 3,090 tons 
(Laurus Sassafras) of European pharmacy. It is jof dye woods were imported into Liverpoot ‘froth 
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CANAVALIA GLADIATA. CANDLES. 
the western coast. of Africa. Camwood is-used! (2887) CANAVALIA VIROSA. Wild sword 
as a mordaunt.and for producing the bright red | bean. On the sea shore of the'/Tenasserim pro- 
colour seen in English Bandaua hendkerchiels. | vinces, a wildispecies of sword bean is found 
— Simmonds Commi. Product, p. 4435. vrowing in gteat ‘profusion.—-Mason. 

(2830) CANARA. At the Madras Exhibi-| (2338) CANCER, a genus of Short-Tailed 
tion gf 1855, a very extensive collection ‘of mech- | Crustacea, the type of the family Canceride. Dr. 
cinal substances, illustrating the Native Pharma- | Leach restricted the genus Cancer to the form of 
coposia of Western India, was forwarded by the | Cancer Pagurus, Tainn., the large eatable Crab of 
Local Committee of Canara. This collection, not | English coasts, which was, when he defined the 
limited to indigenous products, contained not a | genus, the only species known. The genus Cancer 
few articles imported from Arabia and elsewhere. | of Linnzus included a large number of species, 
Amongst the drugs were gumdoge, catechu, dik- | and the term Crab, which is a translation of it, is 
kamully gum, cubebs, colocynth, assafatida, wood | in common parlance applied to the great bulk of 
oil, (dipterocarpus) cocenlus cordifolius, spheran-| the Brachyurous Crustaceans. For the Blood- 
thus ?, plumbago zeylanica, acorus calamus, gui- | spotted Crab of the Asiatic seas (Cancer macula- 
landina bonduc, argemone mexicana, cannabis in- | tus. Linn. &c.) and the Coralline Crab (Cancer 
dica, cyperius ?, fish oil, cocum butter, and sago.— | corallinus. Fabr.), Dr. Leach instituted the we- 
Madras ke. J. R. nus Curpilius, characterised by the existence of a 

(2331) CANARIUM BENGALENSE. (Rowd. single tooth on the border of the carapace, and 
Fl. Ind. vol. iii. p 136.) According to Rox- by the tridentated front ; and, for the Eleven 
burgh, this is au immeuse forest tree, a native of | foothed Crab (Cancer undecimdentatus, Fabr.) 
Sylhet and the adjacent mountainous countries, —Lugl. Cyc. page 14). Ainslie gives the follow- 
and flowering in May and June. From fissures |S Vernacular names Jor C. pagurus. Kaddel 
or woundsin the bark, a large quantity of very Nundoo Sf OU 2 Oe O, T am., Dirya ka kekra, Duk., 
pure, Clear, amber-coloured resin exudes, which | Catan, A alay, .Samoodrapoo Nundrakaya, Ted. 
soon becomes hard and brittle, and is not unlike | 774s. Aad, Med. p. 156. " 
copal ; yet the natives set little or no value on it. | (2339) CANDLES. 


a a en 


In the Calcutta bazar itis only valued at from = Kaarzen, Dut. Candda tan: 
2 to 3 Ks. for seven maunds of eighty pounds, Chandelle, Fr. | Velas. Port, 
each. Roxbureh does uot mention the native | Lichter, Kerzen, Ger. Swjetschi, Rus, 


Batty, Goz. HAIN. Velas, Sp. 
Candelle, Ir, 
_ (23382) CANARIUM COMMUN Ee (Roxb. Candles ave manufactured from tallow, bleach- 
Hl. Ind. vol. it. p. 187.) A native of the conti- | ed bees-wax, spermaceti, the concrete part of co- 
nent of India, the Archipelago, and Isle of France, | eoanut oil. A candle is a cylinder or slightly 
where it is called Bois de colophane. It Was | conical rod formed of solid fat, in the ce 
brought from the Moluccas to the Botanic Gar- | which a bundle of parallel, twisted or woven 
den of Calcutta, but in Roxburgh’s time did not | fibres is enclosed. It is necessary to the due 
thrive, owing to the coldness of the winter mouths. comprehension of some of the details of candle- 
The bark yields an abundance of limpid oil making to enter briefly into the chemistry of fats 
with a pungent turpentine smell, congealing into | and oils, substances of first-rate importance to 
al buttery camphoraceous mass, (Led. I. Med. the welfare of a country, the large proportion of 
Pp. 170.) The writer adds, that it has the same } carbon contained in them rendering them valu- 
properties as balsain of copaiba; and is said to | able sources of food and. artificial light. Most 
_ eld Kast Indian elemi. O'Shaughnessy, pege | fats and fixed oils, vegetable and aninial, are mix- 
258. tures of two, and generally three distinct com- 
(2333) CANARIUM GENICULATUM. This | pounds, each of which taken singly has all the 
is a large and valuable timber tree found in the | properties of fats. The first of these substances, 
Pegu valley, but it is scarce. Wood, white co-| called :Merine, (from oréap, tallow or suet,) 
lored, adapted to every purpose of house-build- | is solid at common temperatures; it constitutes 
ing. —Afe Clelland. the solid fatty ingredient in mutton-tallow ; the 
(2884) CANARY SEED. The produce ofan | Second is odeine, (from *rsiov, olewm, ov.) and 
annual grass cultivated in different parts of Great | liquid at ordinary rep salen ty ee 
Britain, and used as food for singing birds.— the temperature of freezing water . the hira 
Fauliener. substance is named snc jaibors op che the 
, es | | .{a pearl,) on account of its mother-of-pearl lustre : 
(2335) CANARY WOOD. A fancy wood of. it is soli at ordinary tem ie All fats 
a golden yellow colour.—Juuldner. : imay therefore be regarded ‘as mixtures of the 
(2836) CANAVALIA GLADIATA. Doli-| fluid oleine with the solid steariue of margarine, 
chos gladiatus. Sword Bean. The sword bean } Ii the solid be in larger proportion ‘than the fluid, 
ie planted to a small extent, and its young pods’ nN , 
— are used as a vegetable. — Mason. a 


name of this resm.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 285. | 





fis in various kinds of tallow, it requires a greater 
tlegree of heat to melt it. If the fitid portion 
273 Kk | 
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prevails, as in the oils, the melting point is low-| are made in the same manner as dip candles. 
ered. he chief material used in making can- | Tomlinson, page 2990. Waxcandles of an inferi- 
dies is tallow. ‘This substance is the concrete | or description have long been made in the town 
fat of oxen, deer, sheep, and other large quadru- | of Vizagapatam. Of late years the large im- 
peds, separated from the fibrous matter which | portations of candles from Europe have caused 
accompanies it. There are two principal varieties | the manufacture to deteriorate considerably. 
of tallow, arranged according to their purity and | Wax candles are made in Goa and Malabar, 
consistence into candle and soap tallow. It is | whence they are sometimes imported into Bom- 
generally sufficiently pure for soap-making with- | bay ; but English, French, and German candles 
out previous preparation. Candles are also made | are the kinds that are in general use in India. 
in very great numbers from palm oil. This sub- |The usual price of the best Wax candles made 
stance is obtained from the western coast of | at Vizagapatam, in 1838, was about 8 annas a 
Africa, south of Fernando Po, from the fruit of pound, they are also made at Peddapore, at Ber- 
the oil palm (Blais guiveensis.) Such are the hampore and other parts, they are venerally of 
chief. materials used in the manufacture of can- | very irregular shapes. It is a great improvement 
dies. Ordinary candles are made of tallow, and | to place two thin instead of one thick wick in 
are either dipped or moulded. Mutton-suct. with each, and the wicks should be plaited not twist- 
a proportion of ox-tallow is used for mould can- ed. Wax candles improve with age.—ZJthode 
dies, which are required to be hard, and to have | 47.8.8. 
a glassy surface. Coarse tallow is used for dips.| (2340) CANDY (Sugar). 
Lhe wicks used for the best candles are cotton Kurree shakur, Hixp. Guz. | Nabhat, Pers. 
rovings imported from ‘Furkey. Wax 1s not, | | .; 
adapted for moulding, in consequence of the con-} preparation of sugar made by melting and 
traction which it undergoes in cooling, and the rystallisimg 1 several times. Sugar-candy 1s 
tenacity with which it adheres to the sides of the argely imported in tubs from China into Bombay. 
moulds, but candles are made of it in the following | (2341) CANES. 
ynanner :—-A set of wicks properly cut and twist- | Nathur, Gry. | | Bate, Tunp. 
ed, and warmed at a stove, are attached to a ring | Canes are the produce of the “ Calamus” ge- 
of wood or metal, and suspended over a basin of i nus of palins. ‘Their origin and the saveral varie: 
: 
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melted Ae ee igge " Y By Me pt ope ties have been described at some length under the 
ae nn es ae o i: ie encee ee i article “ Calamus,” which see. The species of Ca- 
ing Kept — any, Se ae HS ais OS | Janius are wumerons in the Islands of the Indian 
the ice pation ol deans a eet ' Archipelago, as well as in the Malayan Peninsula. 
Wet dy eovers > . : ope : mee ae ; 
TOnLOe eer oe etely phe ae , this A few specics are found within the Madras terri- 
ree ees nepen = ae oak i. . te ‘tories, but in India they chiefly abound in the 
oe ee pcr . fat ae oa ae : ea "forests of the districts of Chittagong, Silhet, and 
ed while hot with a flat surface of box-wood up- | Assan, whence they extend along the foot of the 
on a smooth table of walnut-wood kept constant- | Himalayas as far north as the Devra Doon 
, rag TT a * we lay ner MT hrie a ea pa ae Pais ; : yf yas : 
ly wet ; this Nepaget sor oe So . This | where a species is found which the late Mr. Griffith 
basting, twisting of the wicks and Tolling, 18 / has named (. Royleanus, and applied the name 
sometimes repeated two or three times before the) oe A Roxbur ghii to the plant which Dr. Rox- 
candles are finished, but a skiful workman wil) juroh ealled CG. Rotang common in Bengal and 
cover the wicks hii prop ey we a onthe Coromandel Coast. Both are called de/, 
without taking them down. If a wax candle be | ayd used for all the ordinary purposes of cane ; 
broken across, the annnlar layers, like the yearly | a. are G. tennis of Assam, C. gracilis, C. exten- 
“ 4 ° bs , BMD 4 CFG AG Ge ALAC ) Py , G6 5 e a’ wo 1e 
rings in wood, can be easily counted, and their) oy. and others. @. Seipionum of Loureiro, Mr. 
number pete me ee sere = WAX, | Griffith considered to be the species which yields 
has heen poured over the wies. tn arge W2X | the well-known Malacca Cane; but the plant does 
“andies used in Roman Catholic churches are | pot appear about Malacca. He was, however 
. . ‘lL ‘ Bess a € , ‘ Vi CULL, v) 2 oe 9 
made by placing a x ick a ae oo ot WaX | informed that the canes are imported from Siak, 
bending this together and then rolling it. The | on the opposite coast of Sumatra. The stem 
Jong, thin, coiled’) wax tapers are made in the | of Calamus verus is described as being LOU fect 
OTS pee -—the wick, wach must be long, that of C. oblongus 300 to 400) feet, of ©. 
uniform, is wound round a dram, from which 1b | pydegdum upwards of 500 feet, and of C. extensus 
18 passed into the wax pan, ab the bottom of | ag much as 600 feet ; Rumphius even states that 
ee . on ie suicing roller, _ — “> one kind attains the extraordinary length ot 
1% ° ‘ vw, ° ° 
ieee - ata a . ig ai elt ‘ 1 1200 feet (vol. v. 100). It is not possible to 
7 ee le dre of metal, and is similar to that | say from what particular species the canes of 
used in — ge : the A in it glo. the shops are gathered indiscriminately; C. ro- 
in ‘size to the diameter of the taper, and the | song has however been said to furnish the stouter, 
wick is passed through smaller and: smaller holes | and ¢. Scipionnm the slenderer sorts. Mr. Ma- 
until it is of the proper thickness. Rush-lights ‘ oy aids, that in the Tenasserim Provinces, cane 
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or ratan is used extensively by the natives instead | 
ot cordage. The stays of the masts in native 
hoats are usually made of ratans, and they are split 
up into strings for. the innumerable purposes to 
which cord and twine are usually applied. All 
that gives stability to bamboo houses, 1s the ra- 
tan which ties them together. ‘There are numer- 
ous species indigenous in the forest, aud the 
Karens have different names for seventeen species 
or varieties. ~Afason. The Calamus rudentuin of 
Loureiro is manufactured at Malacca into cables, 
and is employed for dragging great weights and 
binding wild elephants. See CALAMUS. 

(2342) CANIS, a genus of Carnivorous Afam- 
malia, of which the common dog may be regard- 
ed as the type. Under the Linnean genus Canis 
are to be found the Dogs (Canis familiaris) ; 
the Wolves (Canis Lupus); the Hyzenas (Canis 
Hyena); the Foxes (Canis Vulpes), &e.; the 
Jackals (Canis aureus) ; the Mexican Wolf (Canas 
Mezxicanus), Xoloitzcuintli of Hernandez ; and 
Canis Thous of Surivuam. M. Lesson in his 
© Manuel’ begins the second section of the Digi- | 
tigrades with the genus Cunis, and he adopts the | 
following subdivisions :—1. Those genera which 
have the pupil of the eye round, including the 
Dogs properly so called, the Wolves, and the 
Jackals. 2. ‘Chose genera in which the pupil of 
the eye contracts vertically, the Foxes and the | 
Yerdas. 3. The Dogs with Hyzmna-like feet, the | 
Hyena-Dog. Canis pictus, Desm., Hyena picta, 
‘Yemm., Lycaon, Brookes. The genus Canis be- 
ing mostly restricted at the present day to the 
animals of Juesson’s first section, this article 
will be confined to the animals commonly 
called Dogs, Wolves, and Jackals. Cants faima- 
liaris. ‘The specific description given by Lin- 
nus is simply “ Canis cauda (sinistrosum) re- 
curvata”—“ dog with tail curled towards the 
left.” Cuvier observes that the Domestic Dog 
is distinguished by its recurved tail, and that it 
varies infinitely besides in stature, form, colour, 
and the quality of the hair. It exhibits, he adds, 
“the most singular, the most complete, and the 
most useful conquest that man has made. ‘The 
whole species is become our property ; each in- 
dividual is entirely devoted to his master, adopts 
his manners, distinguishes and defends his pro- 
perty, and remains attached to him even unto 
ileath ; and all this springs not from mere necessi- 
ty, nor from constraint, but simply from recon- 
naissance and a true friendship. ‘The swiftness, 
the strength, and the highly developed power of 
smelling of the dog, have made him a powerful ally 
of man against the other animals, and were per- 
haps necessary to the establishment of society. It 
is the only animal that has followed man all over 
the earth.” It is a question of considerable interest 
as to what was the parent-stock of the dog. 
Some zoologists are of opinion that the breed is 
derived from the. Wolf; others that it is a famili- 
raised Jackal ; all agree that no trace of it is to 





JANIS, 
be found in'a primitive state of nature. That 
there were dogs or rather animals of the canine 
form in Europe long ago we have evidence from 
their remains, which. we shall presently notice ; 
and that there are. wild dogs we know. India, 
for example, affords many of them, living ina 
state of complete independence, aud without any 
indication of a wish to approach the dwellings 
of man. ‘These dogs, though they have been ac- 
curately noticed by competent observers, do not 
throw much hight on the question. ‘They may 
have escaped from the dominion or half domi- 
nion of man, and have betaken themselves to 
a vagabond life. It becomes necessary how- 
ever to examine into the state of these dogs, 
some of which are entirely wild and keep to the 
mountain and forest, whilst’ others hang about 
the villages, and though without owners give to- 
kens of a more social disposition, and are toler- 
ated as the scavengers of the place, which they 
clear of disgusting incumbrances, somewhat after 
the Portuguese fashion. Colonel Svkes thus 
describes the Deccan Dog, Canis Dukhunensis, 
Svkes, Kolsun of the Mahrattas, Cuow Dukha- 
nensis:—* Red, paler underneath ; tail bushy, 
pendulous ; pupil rounded. This ts the Wild Dog 
of the Deccan. Its head is compressed ‘and 
elongated ; its nose not very sharp, the eves are 
oblique: the pupils round, imides light brown. 
The expression of the countenance that of a 
coarse ill-natured Persian Gravhound, without 
any resemblance to the Jackal, the Fox, or the 
Wolf, and in consequence essentially distinct from 
the Cunis Guao or Sumatrensis of (reneral Hard- 
wicke. tars Jong, erect, somewhat rounded at 
‘ . : fh, . 
the top, without any replicatiom of the tragus. 
Limbs remarkably large and strong in relation 
to the bulk of the animal, its size bemg inter- 
mediate between the Wolf and the Jackal. Neck 
long. Body elongated. Between the eyes and 
nose red brown: end of the tail blackish. Froin 
the tip of the nose to the insertion of the tail 33 
inches in length: tail 8$ inches. Height of the 
shoulders 16% inches.” Colonel Sykes adds 
that none of the domesticated dogs of Dukhun 
are common to Europe. ‘The first in strength 
and size is the Brinjaree Dog, somewhat resem- 
bling the Persian Grayhound but much more 
powerful. The Pariah Dog, he states, 1s referri- 
ble to M. Cuvier’s second section. This 1s very 
nuinerous, not individual property, but breeds in 
the towns and villages unmolested. The Colonel 
remarks that the ‘Turnspit Dog, long backed, 
with short crooked legs, is frequently found 
among the Pariahs. ‘There is also a petted mi- 
nute variety of the Pariah Dog, usually of a white 
colour, and with long silky hair, corresponding 
to a common Lapdog of Europe ; this is taught 
to carry Hambeaux and lanterns. The last va- 
riety noticed is the dog with hair so short as to 
appear naked like the Cants Aigyptius. lt is 
known to Europeans by the name of the Poh- 
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gar Dog. (‘ Zool. Proc.,’ part 14) In 1832 the | ish camp, as they are still in many of the cities 

skin of the Wild Dog of Nepaul was compared | of the Kast :—‘ Neither shall he eat any flesh 

by Colonel, Sykes. with a specumen of the Kolsun | that is-torn of beasts in the field : ve shall cast it 

of the Mahrattas above described, and he stated | to the dogs.’ -A_ similar office seems to be re- 

his impression to be that the animals are identi- | peatedly alluded to in the course of the Jewrsh 

cal, differing only by the denser coat and more | history. The Shepherd’s Dog, a variety which 

woolly. feet of the Nepaul race, a difference readi- | was most probably one of the first that civilised 

ly accounted for by the greater. cold of the ele-| and settled man called in aid to preserve his 

vated regions inhabited by it. Colonel. Sykes | flocks from beasts and birds of prey and the de- 

is also of opinion that the holsun is identical | predations of roving human tribes, is remarkable 

with the Buansuah, an Indian Dog, described | for the capactty of its cranium and its great saga- 

hy Mr. B. H. Hodgson under the name of] city. We vive the gigantic ‘Tibet Dog as a fine 

Cuon princrus. Specimens of these dogs are] example of the Mastifls. Dr. Wallich gave to 
to be seen in the British. Museum, in the Catar| My. Broderip the data which enabled the latter 

logue of which institution they are not only | to write the following account :—‘ These noble 
made specifically distinct, but are placed under} animals are the watch-dogs of the table-lavd of 
the genus Cuon as distinct from Canis. Mr.| the Himalaya Mountains, about Tibet. Their 
Rell, in his ‘ History of British Quadrupeds, masters, the Bhoteas, to whom they are most 
discusses the question of origin. “dn order,” | strongly attached, are a singular race, of a rud- 
says. Mr. Bell, “to come to any ratioual con- | dy copper-colour, indicating the bracing aur 
clusion on this head, it will be necessary to} which they breathe, rather short, but of an ex- 
ascertain to what type the animal approaches | cellent disposition. ‘Their clothing is adapted to 
most nearly, after having for many successive | the cold climate they inhabit, and consists of fur 
generations existed in a wild state, removed | and woollen cloth. ‘The men till the ground and 
from the influence of domestication and of} keep sheep, and at certain sensons come down to 
association with mankind. Now we find that | trade, bringing borax, tineal, and musk, for sale. 
there are several different instances of the) They sometinies penetrate as far as Calcutta. 
existence of dogs in such a state of wildness | On these occasions the women remain at home 
as to have lost even that common character | with the dogs, and the encampment is watched 
of domestication, variety of colour and mark- | by the latter, which have an almost. irreconcilea- 
ing. Of these, two very remarkable ones are | ble aversion to Muropeans, and in general fly fe- 
the Dhole of India and the Dingo of Aus-> rociously at a white face. A warmer climate re- 
tralia: there is besides a half reclaimed race laxes all their energies, and they dwindle even in 
amongst the Indians of North America; and | the valley of Nepaul.” Some specimens were 
another also partially tamed. in South America} taken to England by Dr. Wallich; they were 
which deserve attention; wid it is found that | placed in the Zoological Society's: Garden in the 
these races in different degrees, and in a greater | Regent’s Park, but died soon after their arrival. 
degree us they are more wild, exhibit the lank.) The Hon. Edward) Gardner, British resident at 
and gaunt form, the lengthened limbs, the long | the court of the Raja of Nepaui, never heard of 
and slender muzzle, and the great comparative | any other instance of this variety being domes- 
strength | which characterise the wolf ; and that ticate Lby Iuuropeans; In all the varieties: of 
the tail of the Australian dog, which may be con-| the domestic dog: the period of gestation is 6.4 
sidered as the most remote froma. state of do-| days. ‘The litter is generally numerous, often 
mestication, assumes the slightly bushy form of} as many as eight or nine. The whelps are born 
that animal.— Eng. Cyc. page 742. ‘The Esqui-| blind, and do not see till nine days-are fully ex- 
maux Dog. (Canis familiaris. Borealis), and the| pired: they sometimes see.on the tenth, and 
Hare-Indian or Mackenzie River Dog (Gunis fa- sometimes. not till the: twelfth day. At. the 
miliaris Lagopus), will occur as instances'to those | fourth month the teeth. begin to change, and at 
who have been familiar—and who is not ?—with | two years the growth of the:animal is considered 
the histories of our northern expeditions. and the complete: A dog 18 considered old at the ex- 
Garden of the Zoologieal Society of London in | piration of five years, and the limits of his exis- 
the Regent’s Park. In that menagerie the three} tence rarely exceed 20 years. It. is confidently 
dogs last named might at one time be seen side stated that in all the varieties, if a. Dog has any 
by side. The period, says: Mr. Bell, ‘“ at which | white on any part of his tail, that.colour will in- 
the domestication of the: dog. first took. place 1s) variably be found at the tip. Canis Lupus (Lin- 
wholly Jost in the mist of-antiquity. ‘The earliest neus), the Wolf. Lieutenant Colonel Hamilton 
mention of it. in. the. saered Seriptures occurs'| Smith makes Zupus the first section of his-first 
during, the sojourn of : the Israelites in. Egypt— | sub-genus Chaon, of the Diurnal Canida, or Ca- 
‘Bot against Israel shall. not: a.dog. move: his | pine group furnished with a round pupil.of theeye. 
tongue.’ It is aguin.. mentioned: in the. Mosaic | Several varieties or species of ‘Wolf are: met: with 
law:in a-manner.which would seem to show that| in Asia. The Landgah,. or. Indian: Wolf, 1s the 
they. were the, common. scavengers of the: Israelit-! Canis pallipes of Sykes, and-the Saccalins Inde- 
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cus of Hodgson. 
Qf the Indian wolves, one, the Beriah, is deserib- 
ed as being of a light fox-colour inclining to 
dun, not larger than a grayhound, slenderly 
made, but bony; the head and ears long, like 
thosg of a Jackal, and the tail long, but not very 
hairy : the other, which is smaller, Colonel Smith 
refers to his Lyciscan group. ‘The last-named 
Zoolovist refers the black Derboun of the moun- 
tains of Arabia and the south of Syria to the 
Wolf. Gunis aureus (Linneeus). the Jackal, or 
‘schakkal, Chacal or Loup Doré of the French, 
Adive of Buffon. It is an inhabitant of India, 
other parts of Asia, and Africa. Cuvier says 
that Jackals are met with from India and the 
environs of the Caspian Sea to Guinea, but that 
it is not certain that they are all of the same 
species. ‘The habits of the J ackal are gregarious 
hunting in packs, and the pests of the countries 
where they are found, and where they burrow in 
the earth. In their huntings the Jackals will 
frequently attack the larger quadrupeds, but the 
smaller animals and the poultry are their most 
frequent prey. ‘The offensive odour of the Jac- 
kal has been given as one of the reasons against 
reducing it to a state of domestication. We do 
not see what advantage is to be derived from 
such a process, but if it were desirable that ob- 
jection it seems would not hold. Colonel Svkes, 
who notices it as the Kholah of the Mahrattas 
and as being numerous in Dukhun (Deccan), had 
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It is an inhabitant of Nepaul. | corolla trifid, the segments lanceolate, acu- 


minute, straight.—Higl. Cyc. p. 758. There are 
several varieties of this; the colours of the flowers 
scarlet, orimge, red and yellow mixed, they blos- 
som throughout the yeay and are cultivated by 
dividing the roots or by seed: the latter should 
be sown whilst fresh, or if otherwise they will 
require to be soaked for a few hours in water; a 
good common soil is all that is requisite. -- fted- 
dell. The seeds of most of the species are round, 
black, shining, hard, heavy, and about the six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter, resembling shot, 
for which they are sometimes used as a substi- 
tute. ‘They are roasted and employed in infu- 
sion in the same manner as coffee. They yield 
also a purple dye.—Engl. Cyc. p. 758. With 
the round, hard, black seeds, contained in the 
hairy pericarpe of the Canna Indica the natives 
make necklaces and other ornaments. In the 
Tenasserim Provinces, both the red and yellow 
varieties of Indian shot are often seen in gardens, 
and the first is much cultivated by the Burmese 
for the seeds which they use for sacred beads.— 
Mason. 


(2346) CANNABIS SATIVA, and its variety 
C. indica. ‘The Hemp appears tobe a plant of 
the Persian region, where it is subjected to great 
cold in winter, and to considerable heat in sum- 
mer. It has thus been able to travel on one 
hand into Europe, and on the other into India ; 


in his possession at the same time a very large | 5° that the varieties produced by climate have by 


wild male and a domesticated female. 
ble; that of the domesticated Jackal was scarcely 
perceptible.—Engl. Cyc. p. 157. 

(2343) CANNA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Afarantaceee. ‘here are se- 
veral species of this genus, all ot which are 
known by the name of Indian Shot. The 
inhabitants of South America and of thé 
Indies. —Eugl. Cyc. p. 158. 

(2344) CANNA EDULIS has smooth leaves 
and stems coloured at the base, the roots tuber- 
ous and large, the middle segment of the corolla 
very short. ‘This is one of the species of the 
order the rootstock of which is used for making 
arrowroot. Nearly all the species contain starch 
in the rootstock, which renders them fit to be 
used as food after being cooked. The starck is 
separated by tearing the rootstock im pieces and 
submitting it to the action of water. The water 
with the starch suspended is poured off from the 
ligneous portion of the rootstock, and the starch is 
afterwards allowed to subside.—Engl. Cyc.p. 758. 

(2345) CANNA INDICA. Lin. The plant 
itself, is the Krishna tamara of the Telingas, and 
the Katu-bala of the Hortus Malabaricus.— 
Ains. Mat. Med. p. 142. Its Bead seed 1s, 

Kull valei munnie; Tam. Sabba jaya, Hrnp. 

Ukkilbar ke munkeh, Dux. Seelarumba, Sans. 


Canna In dica has the inner limb of the 
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The | Some 
odour of the wild animal was almost unbeara- European being 


| whence the Enelish hemp. 


been thought to be distinct species, the 
called C. sativa, and the Indian 
C. indica. ‘The name xavvaBis, by which it 
was known to the Greeks, seems to be derived 
from the Arabic Ainnub, the canape of the middle 
ages, Dutch /innup and kinnup, German hanf, 
, Herodotus mentions 
it as Scythian. Bieberstein met with it in Tanria 
and the Caucasian region. It is well known in 
Bokhara, Persia, and abundant in the Himalayas. 
Its resin seems to have been employed as an in- 
toxicating substance in Asia and Egypt from 
very early times, and even in medicine in Europe 
in former times, as we find it notieed in Dale 
(Pharmacologia, i. 133) and Murray (Apparat. 
Medicaminum, iv. p 608—620), where it 1s ar- 
ranged, as in this work, next to the Humulus. 
It has of late years been brought into. Eu- 
ropean notice by Dr. O'Shaughnessy. Thg, 
Indian plant has by some, been thought to be a 
species distinct from the European one ; but, like 
Dr. Roxburgh and others,{Dr. Royle was unable, 
when inIndia,to observe any difference between the 
plant of the plains and that of the hills of India, 
nor between these and the European plant. The 
Indian secretes a much larger proportion of resin 
than is observable in the European plant, but a 
difference is observed in this point in India be- 
tween plants grown in the plains, and those of 
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the mountains, and also when grown thickly to- 
gether. The natives plant them wide apart, to 
enable them to secrete their full powers. In 
Europe, the thick sowing, and motster, often 
dull, climate will prevent the due secretion of the 
peculiar principles of a plant of the Persian 
region. ‘‘‘The leaves are sometimes smoked in 
India, and occasionally added to tobacco, but 
are chiefly employed for making bhang and eudzee, 
of which the intoxicating powers are so well 
known. Buta peculiar substance is yielded by 
the plants on the hills, in the form ofa glandular 
secretion, which is collected by the natives press- 
ing the upper part of the young plant between 
the palms of their hands, and then scraping off 
the secretion which adheres. ‘This is well known 
in India by the name of churrus, and 1s consider- 
ed more intoxicating than any other preparation 
of the plant; which is so highly esteemed by 
many Asiatics, and serves them both for wine 
and opium : it has, in consequence, a variety of 
names applied to it in Arabic, some of which were 
translated to Dr. Royle as “grass of faqueers,”’ 
‘leaf of delusion,” ‘‘inereaser of pleasure,” 
“ exciter of desire,” ‘ cementer of friendship,” 
&c. Linneus was well acquainted with its “‘ vis 
narcotica, phantastica, dementens,” (anodyua et 
repellens). It is as likely as any other to have 
been the Neventhes of Homer.-—Royle p. 569. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy remarks that in certain seasons and 
in warm countries a resinous juice exudes and con- 
cretes on the leaves, slender stems, and flowers. 
Separated and in masses. this Juice constitutes 
the Churrus of Nipal aud Uindostan, and to 
this, the tvpe or basis of all the hemp prepara- 
tions, are the powers of these drugs atiributable. 
In Central India and the Saugor territory and in 
Nipal, Churrus is collected during the hot season 
in the following singular manner :—men_ clad in 
leathern dresses run through the hemp-fields 
brushing through the plant with all possible vio- 
lence ; the soft resin adheres to the leather, and 1s 
subsequently scraped off and kneaded into balls, 
which sell from five to six rupees the seer. A 
still finer kind, the Alomeea or waxen Churrus, 
is collected by the hand in Nipal, and _ sells for 
nearly double the price of the ordinary kind. In 
Nipal, Dr. McKinnon informs us, that the lea- 
thern attire is dispensed with, and the resin 
is gathered on the skins of naked coolies. In 
Persia, it is stated by Mirza Abdul Russac, that 

pressing the resinous 
plant on coarse cloths, andythen scraping it from 
these and melting it in a pot with a little warm 
water. He considers the Ghurrus of Herat as 
the best and most powerful pf all the varieties of 
the drug. The dried Hemp plant which has 
flowered, and from which the rugin has not been 
yemoved, is called Ganjah. It teells for twelve 
annas to one rupee the sear’ 


in the Calcutta | 


CANNONS. 


and green colouring matter (edlorophylle.) Dis- 
tilled with a large quantity of water, traces of 
essential oil pass over, and the distilled liquor 
has the powerful narcotic. odour of the plant. 
The Ganjah is sold for smoking chiefly. The 
bundles of Ganjah are about two feet long and 
three inches in diameter, and contain twenty- 
four plants. The colour is dusky green—the 
odour agreeably narcotic—the whole plant re- 
sinous, and adhesive to the touch. According 
to Mr. McCann’s notes, the Ganjuk consumed in 
Bengal is chiefly brought from Mirzapur, and Ga- 
zeepur being extensively cultivated near Gwalior 
and in Tirhoot. The natives cut the plant when 
in flower, allow it to dry tor three days, and then 
lay it in bundles averaging one seer weight, 
which are distributed to the Neensed dealers. 
The best kinds are brought from Gwalior and 
Bhurtpore, and it is also cultivated, of good 
quality in afew gardens round Calcutta. In Jes- 
sore, we are informed, the drug is produced ot 
excellent quality, and to a very considerable ex- 
tent of cultivation. ‘The larger leaves aud cap- 
sules without stalks, are called ‘ Bang, Subzee, 
or Sidhee.’ ‘hey are used for making an intox- 
icating drink, for smoking, and in the conserve 
or confection termed Mijoor. Bang 18 cheaper 
than Ganjah, and though less powerful, is sold at 
such a low price that for one pice enough can be 
purchased to intoxicate an “‘ habituated person.” 
Sidhee, Subjee, and Bang (synonomous) are used 
with water as a drink, which is thus prepared : 
_—About three tola weight (540 troy grains) are 
well washed with cold water, then rubbed to 
powder, mixed with black pepper, cucumber, and 
melon seeds, sugar, half a pint of milk, and an 
equal quantity of water. ‘This is considered sul- 
ficient to intoxicate an habituated person. Half 
the quantity is enough for a novice. ‘This com- 
position,is chiefly used by the Mahomedans of 
the better classes. ‘The same quantity of Sidhee 
is washed and ground, mixed with black pepper, 
and a quart of cold water added. ‘This is drank 
at one sitting. This is the favourite beverage of the 
Hindus who practice this vice, especially the 
Brijobassies and many of the Rajpootana soldiery. 
— 0 Shaughnessy, page 582. It 1s from its pos- 
sessing a remarkably tough kind of woody tissue 
capable of being manufactured into linen and 
cordage, that hemp is best known ; and for its 
good qualities in this respect it is unrivalled 
among the many plants possessing similar pro- 
perties. See Hemp. 
(2347) CANNONS. 


Kanonen, Dur. 
Canons, Fr. 
Kavonen, Gzr. 


Top, Pers. 

Canhoes, PoRT. 
~ Pusebki, Rus. 
Top, Hinp. Janoues, SP. 
Cannoni, It. Kanon, Sw. 


Are long, hollow engines, for throwing iron, 


bazars, and yields to alcohal’twenty per 100 of | lead, or stone balls, by the foree of gun-powder. 
resinous extract, composed of the resin (Ghurrue), | --Faulkner. eS 
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CANTIHARIS VESICATORIA. 

(2348) CANTHARIDES, Buster Brerre, 
SpanisH Fures. Latreille. Class Insecta. 
Order Coleoptera. 

Cantharides, Mouches d’- 

espagne, Fr. 

Spanische Fliegen, GER. 

Ceaterelle, It. Cantaridas, Sp. 


The name xavOaps Was applied by the 
Greeks to a species of Coleopterous Insect 
which possessed the propertics of | the offi- 
cinal Blistering Beetle, but it was distinguish- 
ed by yellow transverse bands. This 1s the 
characteristic of species of Mylabris, one of 
which, #4. Fusscleni, occurs in the south of 
Europe, and another, Z. Cichorw (fig. 96,4), in 
Syria, and apparently throughout the Kast. In 
India it is called ¢elee pnd telee mukhee, or the 
Oily Fly, no doubt from the oil-like exudation 
which the insects of this genus give out from the 
articulations of their legs when seized. Another 
species, M. Trtanthema, is mentioned by Dr. 
Fleming, and the Lytla gigas, Fab. is found there 
as well as in Senegal. One is mentioned by the 
Arabs under the name of zurarch. It is not 
known when the officinal Bhstering Fly came to 
be used, but it has had a variety of names. It 
was called Meloe vesicatorius by Linneus, Lytta 
resicatoria by Fabricius, and Cuntharis vesicato- 
ria by Geoffroy, and now by the Pharinacoperias. 
Geoftroy grouped the Vesicatory Beetles in a 
small tribe corresponding nearly with the Linnean 
venus Meloe, and distingwshed it by the title 
Cantharidere. This he divides into eleven ge- 
nera, among which are GCundharia. Mylabris, and 
Meloe, all of which species have been em- 
ployed as vesicatories. Afeloe majalis, or May- 
worm, is a specimen of the genus. —Loyle. 


(2349) CANTHARIS VESICATORIA, is of 
an elongated, almost cylindrical form, from 6 to 
10 lines in length by about 2 in breadth, the 
inale somewhat smaller than the female. It is 
easily distinguished by its two beautiful elytra or 
wing-cases, which are long and flexible and of a 
shining golden green colour, and cover two thin 
brownish membranous wings. The head is large 
and sub-cordate, with a longitudinal furrow along 
the head and the thorax : this is not larger than 
the head, rather quadrate. Its thorax chiefly, 
but also the rest of the body covered with whitish 
oray hairs ; antennae black, long, simple filiform. 
‘The maxillee support the jointed palpz, of which 
the terminal joint is somewhat ovate, The legs 
are from 4 to 6 lines long, smooth, 5 joints to 
the first pair of the tarsi, and 4 only to the last, 
all violaceous. Single spie on leg and notch in 
tarsus. ‘The last joint of tarsus with a pair of 
claws, each of which is bifid. Near the anus of 
the female are two articulated caudal appendages 
somewhat similar to palpi.—It abounds in the 
S. of France, Spain and Italy ; and it has spread 
into Germany and the S. of Russia. It is found 
upon the Ash, Lilae and Privet especially, but 


Cantharis, Lar. 
Hischpanskie muchi, 
RUS. 


a NNO a re 


CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. 


also upon the Elder and Honeysuckle, more rare- 
ly on the Plum-tree, Rose, Willow, and. Elm. 
M. Farines states, that the insects produced in 
warm places, and such as are exposed to the sun, 
are most energetic. Cantharides are stated not 
to live above eight or ten days. When alive, 
they exhale a strong, foetid, and penetrating odour 
by which their presence is readily detected, and 
so offensive, that public walks sometimes become 
cleserted until they have disappeared. ‘hey are 
usually caught early in the morning, when per- 
sons with covered hands and faces shake them 
off the trees, plunge them into vinegar, or ex- 
pose them in sieves to the vapour of vinegar, and 
then dry them in the sun or in warmed apart- 
ments. They should be preserved in well stop- 
pered bottles, as they are subject to be destroyed 
by other insects, introducing with them a little 
Alcohol, Petroleum, Camphor, Chloride of Lime 
(Derheims), or Pyroligneous acid (iM Furines), 
as it is preferable to employ fresh, well-dried, and 
smooth, not dusty, insects. They long preserve 
their form and colour, also to some extent the 
disagreeable odour of the living insect, and have 
an acrid burning taste. The powder is of a grey- 
ish-brown colour, interspersed with shining par- 
ticles, which are the fragments of the elytra,head 
and feet; and, though comparatively inert, these 
parts are very indestructible, and thus often serve 
to detect their presence in fatal cases. Action. 
Uses. Narcotic, Acrid Poison ; Rubefacient and 
Irritant ; Stimulant Diuretic ; sometimes produc- 
ing Inflammation of the urmary organs; but use- 
ful in smaller doses im inducing a healthy state 
of the mucous membrane in chronic gonorrhea, 
Leucorrhcea, &c. Best known and most exten- 
sively employed for raising Blisters when applied 
to the skin, in a space of from six to twelve hours 
sometimes accompanied with the disadvantage of 
producing painful strangury. ‘The ancients chiefly 
emploved two species of Wylabris, one of which, 
the Mylabris cichorii, (vera. telini, Hind.) has been 
used for ages, and is so at present by the Kuro- 
pean and native physicians of India and China. 
‘The blistering flies of India are chiefly the My- 
labris or Melos cichorii the Cantharis gigas, and 
the Cantharis violacea. The Weloe or Alylabres 
cichori® (Velini, Hind.) is coumon in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dacea, in the Hydrabad country, 
in Kurnool, and numerous other localities. Dr. 
Hunter has publisled a good account of this ar 

ticle in the 5th vol. of the Zzansactions of td 
Asiatic Society, p. 216. The insect 1s about ah 

inch long, and 3rd abroad ; the elytra or wing 
coverts are marked with six cross stripes of deep 
blue and russet brown. The Aupresits of ancient 
writers is met with in the bazars under the name 
ot the golden fly (sonamukki.) The Cantharis 
violacea is often mixed with specimens of Meloe 
in the bazars. The Telini fly, if procured before 





‘the mites have commeneed its destruction, yields 


on an average one-third more of cantharidin than 
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CANVASS. 
the Spanish fly of the European shops. The 
blue fly is of uncertain strength ; the Buprestis, 
in all the specimens obtained, was quite inert.— 
A species of Meloe called the M. trianthema, 
from its being usually found on the plant named 
Trianthema decandra (biscopra, Hind.) is describ- 
ed by Dr. Fleming. A tincture, acetous tincture, 
plaster, and ointment of the Meloe cichorii are 
described in the Bengal Pharmacopzia. Some 
prejudice exists against the article on account of 
its alleged excessive severity of action. This is 
solely owing to the presence of a greater quantity 
of Cantharidin than that contained in the com- 
mon fly. Diluting the tincture, and adding to 
the proportion of lard and wax in the plaster and 
vintmen:, perfectly assimilate the action of the 
indigenous and the imported insects. — O’Shaugh- 
nessy, page 684, At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, specimens of the Indian Blistering beetles, 
Mylabris pustulata, and punctum were exhibited 
by Monsieur Le Docteur Collas of Pondicherry. 
These were accompanied with a full and inter- 
esting report. on their blistering properties print- 
ed in the “ Afoniteur Officiel” of 2d March 1855. 
The larger species is Mylabris pustulata, and the 
smaller is Mylabris punctum. Both sects are 
found in large quantities at certain seasons all 
over Southern India. On account of Dr. Collas’ 
eareful researches into the natural history of 
these beetles, as well as his interesting report, and 
successful experiments with this therapeutic 
agent, the Jury awarded him a 2d Class Medal. 


(2350) CANTHIUM NITENS? Rudbiacee. 
Malay cauray, TaM. 


is unknown to me. The plant is described as a 
small tree. I only know it from the specimens 


which accompanied the name, but which were | 


not accompanied with timber.--- #Heghe. 
(2351) CANTHIUM PARVIFLORUM. 
Burra munga, HIND. 


Sengarary tnarum, TAM. 
Keernce, Can. 


Balusoo-kura, ‘Tam. 
Nava valli, SANS. 
Nulla baloosoo, ‘TEL. 


A common thorny bush throughout India, es- 
pecially on the Coromandel coast. Its wood is 
close grained, hard and suited for turning small 
objects. 
prescribed in India in dysentery, and is also 

iven in worm eases. About three ounces, be- 
&. given daily. The fruit and leaves are eaten. 
—-O' Shaughnessy, p. 401. | 


(2352) CANVASS, Sain CLoru. 


Zeildock, Dur. 
Toile a voile, Fr. 
Segeltuch, GER. 
Canevazza, Lona, It. 


| Lona, Forr, 
Parnsenoe polotno, Parus- 
sina, Rus. 
Lona, Sr. 


Canvass: is a woven frabic; made from tlie 
fibres.of hemp. The word. is said to be a cor- 
mytion.of the Latin name for hemp, cannabis. 


) 








A decoction of the leaves or root is | 
‘able substance (also called edastic resin, elastic 
gum or India-rubber,) is the syringe-tree of Ca- 
-yenne and other parts of South America. For 
the first knowledge in Europe of the source of 
caoutchouc, we are indebted to some French aca- 
_demicians, who were sent out for the purpose of 
‘astronomical observation, in 1735. 
_covered that it was the white milky juice of cer- 
‘tain plants, found abundantly in Para, in the 
Brazils, in Quito, and since found in Asia. Of 
‘late years, considerable quantities have been 
‘brought from Java, Penang, Singapore, and As- 


CAOUTCHOUC. 


The Italians call it camape. A finer description 
of canvass, called Auck-aback, is made from bemp 
for towels and common table-cloths. Canvass 
is manufactured at Pondicherry and at Cuddalore 
in the South Arcot district of a superior and of 
an inferior description, and sold in bolts con- 
taining 40 yards; the better quality is sold at 
from 20 to 25 Rupees, and the coarser at 8 
to 15 Rupees a bolt. Canvass of excellent 
quality is manufactured in Travancore. luro- 
pean canvass though much dearer is generally 
preferred in India to the native material. Mu- 
rope material selling at Rs. 24-5-6, per bolt, 
while the ordinary country can he had for Rs. 
16. Atthe Madras Exhibition of 1855, Mr. 
Underwood exhibited fibres of the Agave Ameri- 
cana in a number of diferent stages of prepara- 
tion, as in dressed fibre, plain and colored yarns, 
cloth, and damask, checked, colored, and striped 
canvas, imitation horse hair cloth and tabaret, all 
made from the same fibre. Dr. Riddell extibit- 
ed some good plain and penelope canvas, colored 
cloth, brushes, white and colored ladies’ shoes 
made from the fibres of the Agave Americana. 
The canvas and ladies shoes were of excellent 
quality, and the cloth of brilliant colors —4/. 4. 
J. R. A coarse description of very hard brown 
canvas has been for some time produced in Ben- 
gal. At present. in some parts of the Madras 
presidency, cotton canvas of very good quality 
is produced : two or more threads are placed to- 
vether, sometimes the threads of the web are 
twisted either wet or dry. Native vessels have 


all their sails made of an inferior description ob- 


tained at the rate of 6 to 8 Rupees a maund of 


¢ 1 ’ ay } ys pyet~t ie 
The wood of this, like that of the succeeding, | 25 Ibs. in the northern parts of Madras Pres 


dency. The better description would probably be 
more suitable than Kuropean canyas for sails 
which are only occasionally used. If well washed, 
to get rid of the dressing previous to use, it would 


‘be less liable to mildew, would be lighter and 


more easily handled; but the best could not be 
procured much under the price of ordinary Eng- 


lish canvas.—Rhode 1.8.8. 


(2353) CAOUTCIIOUC, Exastic Gum, In- 
DIAN RUBBER. 


Caoutchou, Fr. { Roracha, Porr. 
Federharz, GER. |  Resina elastica, Ule, Sp. 
Caoutchouc. One source of this very remark- 


They dis- 


sam. The trees grow so abundantly in some 
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—CAOUTCHOUE. 


places, that hundreds of miles ave covered with 


them. Caoutchouc oozes out as a vegetable’ 


milk from incisions made in the tree :. it 1s col- 
lected chiefly in wet-weather, when it flows most 
abundantly. The methods of inspissating and 
indurgting it are Hag 
this is unlikely: and it appears, that the juice. 
thickens and hardens gradually on exposure to 
the air, and that, as soon as it becomes solid, it 
displavs an extraordinary degree of flexibility 
and elasticity. 


repeated layers of the juice, 
to dry before the next is applied. When the 
proper thickness is attained, Ne inould with its 
elastic covering is held over the smoke of a wood 
fre. The mould is then brol%:n out, and the 
dried bottle forms the India-rubber of commerce. 
Mr. Solly, ina paper on the preparation of Ca- 
outchoue, (Zs. Asiatic Soe., London.) adverts to 
(he manner in which the sap is prepared for the 
market, by being laid on to some substance in 
successive layers, which are allowed to dry. That 
such is the case is evident on entting a bottle cf 
caoutchoue: the layers are distinctly visible, and 
they may even be separated if the mass be soak- 
ed in boiling water. It is evident that a great 
quantity of impurities must be deposited on the 
surface. — Tomlinson, page 297. Another of its 
sources was (discovered in Assam in the begin- 
ing of this century and was fully brought into 
notice by Dr. Rovle in 1836.—Royle Prod, Les. 
76. The plant which yields it there, is the Fi- 
cus elastica which night no doubt be cultivated 
with advantage, and the banyan tribe gene- 
rally yield a milky juice which, for many pur- 
poses to which caoutchouc is applicd, might be 
rendered serviceable. Within a dozen years the 
true caoutchouc tree of Assam /icus edastica has 
heen introduced into the ‘Tenasserim Provinces. 
and appears to grow as well as an mdigenous 
plant.—Afason. In the ‘Tenasserim Provinces, 
ilso, Hchites, an indigenous creeper vields caout- 
choue not at all inferior to that which is obtained 
from the elastic tig tree. The Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, in reporting on a speci- 
men sent them by Major Macfarquhar of Tavoy, 
observed : “ With care in preparing, 1t would be 
equal to the best South American.” I have never 
seen the plant in flower, but to judge from the 
fruit, it belongs to the dogbane tribe, and Kchites 
vroup, for its seeds are comose above.—AMason. 


Caoutchouc is also procurable from the. Neriam 
grandiflora, a beautiful climbing shrub often met. 


with in gardens.. In the Asiatic . Researches, 
v. 167 is a description of a plant yielding caout- 
choue, the “ Urceola elastica’” of Sumatra and 
Pulo Penang: From wounds in the bark of this 
plant a milky fluid oozes, which separates into 


an elastic coagulum and watery liquid of no use.. 
This covgulum, after some months keeping, is 
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still said to be kept secret, but. 





[lence it is supposed that the. 
natives make moulds of clay, or some substance 
that can be easily broken, and cover them with. 
allowing each layer 


rubber into Britain. 
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CAOUTCHOUC. 


described as having the properties of Indian 
rubber. Poisonous properties are attributed to 
the juice of this plant.—Rhode M.5.8. Caout- 
chouc is also yielded in abundance by Vahea 
guamifera, and Willoughbya edulis, genera of 
the natural order Apocynacese or Dogbanes ; 
and is also produced from the Siphonia elastica. 
The milky juices of some trees of Malabar might 
be collected with the view of ascertaining the 
proportion of caoutchouc in them, and from the 


Loranthi which abound to an incredible extent 


in Malabar, a similar substance might readily be 


procured. Caoutchouc was not known in En- 
rope until the commencement of the last century, 
and it continued for a long time in comparative 
obscurity. Few persons are probably aware of | 
the comparatively late introduction of India- 
Dr. Priestly, in the pre- , 
face of his work on Perspective, printed in 1770, 
says :—‘¢ Since this work was printed off, I have 
seen a stibstance [no name is given to it] excel-— 
lently adapted to the purpose of wiping from pa- 
per the marks of a blacklead pencil. It must, 
therefore, be of singular use to those who prac- 
tice drawing. It is sold by Mr. Nairne, Mathe- 
iatical Instrument maker, opposite-the Royal 
Exchange. Ile sells a cubical piece of about 
half an inch for three shillmgs; and he says it 
will last several years.” It was first used for 
rubbing out the marks of black-lead pencils. 
[ts use was then extended to the preparation 
of certain varnishes, which it rendered capa- 
ble of resisting changes of temperature with- 
out cracking aud scaling off. The facility with 
which two recently cut and perfectly clean 
surfaces of caoutchouc weld together, led to its 
use in the laboratory for the formation of 
short elastic tubes, which are used as connectors 
for a variety of apparatus in which separate pieces 
of glass tubing are thus joined together with 

flexible joints : they are prepared by wrapping | 
a piece of sheet caoutchouc loosely over a glass 
tube or rod, and then cutting off the super- 
fluous portion with a pair of scissors, on press- 
ing the fresh cut edges together, they cohere 
so as to form a perfect tube. Caoutchouc is al- 
so used in the preparation of certain surgical 

instruments, which are required to be both sup- 
ple and flexible. But the most important app I< 
cation of caoutchouc has been in waterproofing. 
In fact, caoutchouc is, as M. Dumas remarks, a 
very wonderful substance. The ordinary method. 
of making waterproof cloth is exceedingly simple. 
The caoutchouc is dissolved in the oil distilled 
from gas-tar, and spread upon the surface of’a 
piece of cloth, upon which.a similiar piece is 
then extended. Both pieces are then passed be- 
tween a couple of rollers. Hence the waterproof 
fabric consists of two pieces of cloth united by 
an interposed layer of caoutchonc. This cloth 
is so itapervious 10 moisture that floating or hy- 
drostatic beds are formed, of it, and. beds and 
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CAPERS. _ 
cushions are rendered elastic by inflating them. 
—Tomlinson, page 299. | a 
(2854) CAPE ASTER. CINeRaRta. 
(2355) CAPE JESSAMINE. Garpenta 
(2366) CAPE on BRAZIL GOOSEBERRY. 
PirysaLi8 PERUVIANA. - 
(2857) CAPERS. 
.. Kebbir, ARas. 
Kappers, Dut. 
Capres, FR. 
Cappern, GER. | 
Capers, are the unexpanded flower-buds of the 
caper-tree, (Capparis spinosa,) a trailing shrub, 


Capparis, Lat. 
Kebbir, PErs. 
Kaperszu. Rus 
Aleapparris, Sp. Faulkner. 


gtowing in Italy and the South of France. Pre- 


served in vinegar, these flower-buds constitute a 
well-known article of commerce, and of luxury 
at our tables. ‘The cultivation of the tree for 
this purpose is confined to » comparatively nar- 
row district in the south of France, namely, 
Cuges and Roquevaire, in the department of the 
Bouches-du-Rhone and Olioulles, in the depart- 
ment of Du Var. The gathering time 1s from 
June to August. As soon as the morning dew 
is off the trees, women, wearing a sort of flexible 
basket at their waists, collect the buds, at the 
rate of twenty-five or thirty pounds’ weight 
in a day. The plantations are divided into 
compartments, each of which is visited every 
week during the season ; an experienced picker 
being able to tell the precise day when the buds 
will be in the best condition. A small and 
choice form of bud is called the noxpareil ; but 
if this be neglected for one day, it becomes a 
second-rate bud, called capucine : if not gathered 
then, it becomes on the third a ccpote. These 
three qualities are perfectly well known to mer- 
chants, and are more esteemed than buds gather- 
ed at random. But the less scrupulous culti- 
vators are not only careless in this respect. but 
often allow the flower to ripen its fruit, which is 
a kidney-shaped seed, and which is sold with the 
commoner sort of capers. An inferior sort of 
caper is sold as flat capers.— Tomlinson, page 303. 
It will be seen that the quality depends 
exclusively upon the age at which they are gather- 
ed, the smallest and youngest being the dearest 


and most delicate, and the largest and oldest the | 


coarsest and cheapest. Onan average each plant 
of the caper-bush gives a pound of buds. The con- 
sumption of capers, in Britain is inconsiderable, 
not amounting to more than about 60,000 Ibs. a 
year. Several other species of Cupparis pos- 
sess stimulating properties. There is a plant 
found in the neighbourhood of Carthagena 
called Fruta de haa supposed to be a 
Capparis, the fruit of which is extremely poison- 
ous. The order has 28 genera and about 840 


species. Some ofthe American species of Cappa-| 


ridacee are very poisonous ; others act as vesica- 
tories ; and a few are merely stimulant. To 
the latter class belongs the Capparis spinosa of 
the south of Europe.—Zxg. Cyc. p. 768, | 


CAPPARIS HORRIDA. 

(2358) CAPLLAPODI, Tam. (Produce of 
Rottleria tinctoria.) (Ainslie). A fine reddish 
brown light powder which the natives employ 
for dycing # beautiful pale orange colour, it 18 
the red dust shaken from the seed of the plant 
above named and is an export from Malabar, 
where the tree is called Corunga munjemaram..-- 
Rhode M.8&.8. 


(2359) CAPILLAIRE, SYRUP OF. This 
Syrup, which is brought to India for sale from 
Bourbon, is prepared with leaves of the Adian- 
‘hum, Capillus Veneris. I understand from Dr. 
Klein, that at the same island, the article is some- 
times made with another species of Adianthuin 
(Adianthum caudatum), this grows in Ceylon. 
amongst the Courtalum hills and in other parts of 
the Indian Peninsula. Both the plants just men- 
tioned (which are of the class Cryptogamia and 
order of Filices), are natives of Cochin China, the 
first is also found at Amboyna and is called by 
Rumphius Micca Miccan Uttan. Vide Rumph. 
Sib. x. Tab. xxxiv.— dinslie’s Mat. Med. p. 29%. 


(2360) CAPOOR CUTCHERRY, is the root 
of a plant sent to India and Persia for medicinal 
purposes and for perfumery, and to preserve 
clothes from insects. It is about half an inch 
in diameter, and cut up when brought to market ; 
it has a pungent bitterish taste, and slightly 
aromatic smell.— Middle Kingd. Vol. II, p. 400. 


(2361) CAPPARIS ACUMINATA. This 
was found by Dr. Hooker in full flower along 
the road side, in the Soane valley.— Hooker, Him. 
Jour. Voll. p. 38. 


(2862) CAPPARIS APHYLLA, common 
wild Caper tree. Kurela, Hind. This is very 
common every where in Rajwarra, and often be- 
comes a considerable tree, in the jungles; the 
flowers are red and very handsome: one species 
has yellow flowers.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 199. 
The fruit of the C. aphylla of India, is used 
as a pickle.-—O' Shaughnessy. 


(2363) CAPPARIS BREVISPINA, duthoon- 
day-kai, Tam. The green fruit is used in mak- 
ing pickles. It is a scrambling shrub, common 
in hedges with a beautiful red fruit, the size of 
a small pear ; the stem armed with yellow thorns 
in pairs at the leaves.— Jaffrey. 

— (2864) CAPPARIS DIVARICATA. Cappa- 
ride, Icon. 889. Toarattie marum, Jam. A 
sunall sized tree, wood only fit for fuel.— ight. 


| (2865) CAPPARIS GRANDIS. Cappariden, 
Icon. 21. Vellay toarattie marum, Jam. A 
small tree, but the wood is close grained and 
hard, too small for general use—M ght. 
; (2866) CAPPARIS HORBRIDA, Lin. 


| Catallikni alao Atunday, | — Aradvonda, TEL, 
: Tam. | Hoonkara, SANS. — 


| Ardunda, Duk, ~ ae | 

' The Natives eat this dressed in differentaways. 
[t is the produce of a tree of the class Polyandria 
and order Monogynia.—‘finslie, p, 258, | 


Bo. : 
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CAPREX. 


(2367) CAPPARIS SINAICA. . ‘The buds of | teats only in the feuisies ; horns in both sexes; and, 


are the filfil-wi-jibbel, or mountain pepper of.,the 
Kast.—-O’ Shaughnessy. a ne at 


(2368) CAPPARIS SPINOSA, The ‘caper 
plané, is well known through its young flower 
buds, which constitute the capers of the shops. 
— O'Shaughnessy. | | 


(2369) CAPREA, a sub-tribe of the family 
Bovide amongst the Ruminant Mammalia, and 
equivalent to the gsub-tribes Boree, Antilopea, 
Strepsicere and Ovee according to Dr. Gray's ar- 
rangement of the Mammadia in the British Musce- 
um. The Caprese include what are commonly 
known by the name of Goats. The classification 
of these animals has been the cause of much dif- 
ference of opinion. Ray established three genera 
of Ruminants with bisuleated hoofs. 1. Bomnum 
genus—the Oxen. 2. Ovinum genus—the sheep. 3. 
Caprinum genus—the Goats ; comprising the Com- 
mon Goat, the Ibex, the Chamois, the Gazelles, &c. 
My. Hodgson, after remarking on the difficulty ex- 
perienced by zoologists in the determination of 
distinctive marks adequate for the separation of 
the genera Antilope, Capra, and Ovis insists that, 
as he has shown, the character founded on the 
presumed absence of cavities in the cores of the 
horns connected with the frontal sinus 1s incorrect, 
and he conceives that the value of the characters, 
which are generally admitted by authors as dis- 
tinguishing between the genera Capra and Ovis 
may be tested by a comparison of the wild race 
of either genus which belongs to the Himalaya. 
He then describes Capra Jharal, which is “ clad 
in close short hair, and without the least vestige 
of a beard,” as related to the Alpine Agagri 
and to Capra Jemlaica and Ovis Nahkoor (Hodg- 
son), placing them both under the tribe Cupride 
(HH. Smith); and having completed the  de- 
scription of this wild goat and wild sheep, he ex- 
hibits the points of difference and of resemblance 
between the two. In describing the wild sheep, 
Mr. Hodgson observes that the horns are inserted 
high above the orbits on the crown of the forehead 
touching nearly at the base with their whole 
depth, and carrying the frontal bones very high 
up between them, the parietals being depressed 
in an equal degree. The goat’s skull has, ae 
states, the same form, but less strikingly develop- 
ed ; and he seeins to think that this form of the 
skull would afford a just and general mark to 
separate Ovis and Cupra froin Cervus and Auti- 


lope, vemarking that there is a gradation of 


characters in this respect among the Antilopes 
tending 7 Capryne type in their general struc- 
ture. Mr. Hodgson thus concludes ; ‘The goat and 


sheep have in common, hair and wool ; no beard ; |. 


no suborbital sinuses ; evanescent muzzle ; ‘no in- 
guinal pore ; horns in contact at the top of the 


head; knees and sternum callous ; angular and | 


transversely wrinkled horns ; striated ears ; two 


the Cappuris Sixaica, or Caper of Mount Sinai, | lastly, incisors of precisely the same form. Of the 


| 


| 


various diagnostics then proposed by Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, it would seem that the follow- 
ing only can be. perfectly relied on to separate 
Ovis fron Cupra :—slender limbs ; longer point- 
ed ears; chaffron arched; nares long and ob- 
lique; very voluminous horns, turned laterally 
with double flexures. I should add myself the 
strong and invariable distinction—males not 
odorous, as opposed to the males odorous of the 
genus Cupra. But after all, there are no physi- 
cal distinctions at all equivalent to the moral 
ones so finely and truly delineated by Buffon, 
and which, notwithstanding what Colonel H. 
Smith urges in favour of the courage and activity 
of sheep, will for ever continue to be recognised 
as the only essential diagnostics of the two 
oenera.”--The following is a synopsis of the 
genera of Capreex. 
A. Muffle Naked. 


"1. Henitragus. Horns trigonal, compressed and 


knotted im front. 

2. Kemas. Horns square, flat, and cross-ridged in 

frout —Bxyg. Cyc. p. 767. | 
B. Muffle Hairy. 

3. Ayoceros. Horns roundish, conical. 

4, Capra. Horns square, flat, and nodose in front. 

5. Hircus. Horns trigonal, compressed, sharp-edged 
aud knotted in front. 

Dr. Gray refers the Common Goat, which must 
be taken as the type of the family, to the last 
genus, of which it is the only species. Hircus 
Aigagrus, the Goat, is “Ag (6 kal n, but generally 
used for the female), te¢yos, xfuapos (the male), 
épupos (young male kid of three or four months.) 
It is the Capra Hircus of Linnezus; the Capra 
caucasia, Vi. Smith; Aigoceros Capra, Pallas, 
Cupra Asgayrus, Gmelin. The varieties of this 
animal are very numerous ; and many of these are 
regarded by writers on natural history as species. 
Fischer speaks of the yagrus as being, without 
doubt, the parent of our domestic Goat. Whilst 
upon this inquiry we must not omit the Jemlah 
Goat (Capra Jemlaica, of Hamilton Smith), 
which is said to inhabit the district of Jemlah, be- 
tween the sources of the Sargew and the Sampoo; 
that. is, says Colonel Smith, the most elevated 
range of Central Asia, forming the nucleus be- 
tween the western and south-eastern branches of 
the Ilimalaya Mountains. This animal appears to 
be the same as the Jharal of the Nepaulese, Cupra 
Jharal (Hemitragus Jemlaicus, Gray,) described 
by Mr. Hodgson (‘ Zool. Proc.’, 1834), from a 
fine male specimen kept in his garden at Nepaul. 
He states that the Jharal is found wild in the 
Kachar region, in small flocks, or solitarily, and 
gives its character as bold, capricious, wanton, 
eminently scansorial, pugnacious, and easily 
tamed and acclimatised in foreign parts. He 


remarks that the Jharal has a close affinity, by 


the character of the horns to the Alpine Ayagri 
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and still more nearly, in other respects, to Cupra 
Jemiaica, It differs, he observes, from the for- 
mer by the less volume of the horns, by: their 
smooth anterior edge, and by the absence of. the 
beard; from the latter, by the horns being much 
less compressed, not turried inwards at the 
points, nor nodose. He adds, that the Jharal breeds 
with the Domestic Goat, and more nearly resem- 
bles the ordinary types of the tame races than any 
wild species yet discovered. During a_ visit 
to Rhenish Germany in theautumn of 1837, 
Mr. Ogilby learned from Professor Cretzsch- 
mar, the well known editor of the Mamma- 
logical part of Dr. Ruppell’s first ‘ Atlas,’ the 
success of an experiment which the professor had 
been carrying on for some years in the neigh- 
bourhood of Frankfort-on-the-Main, to ascertain 
the possibility of procuring a cross between the 
Cashmere Goat and the Saxor Merino Sheep. 
With this intention Professor Cretzschmar had 
two or three years ago procured a large Cashmere 
buck, which was put into a stable with twelve 
Merino ewes. For two seasons however his 
hopes were disappointed, and it was not till the 
season of 1836 that the desired union took place. 
During the spring of that year the sheep very 
freely took the buck, and produced fine healthy 
lambs, which were, when Mr. Ogilby obtained 
his information, rather better than a year old. 
They were kept in a large stable with a number 
of pure Mermos, which is the usual mode of 
treating these valuable animals in that part of 
Germany,where the land is all under the plough, 
and there are neither sheep nor grazing farms ; 
and so closely did they resemble the pure Saxon 
breed, that it was impossible to perceive any 
difference in their external characters. ‘The species 
of the genera of Capree in the British Museum 
Catalogue are as follows ;— Hemitragus Jemlaccus, 
the Jharal or Tehr. This animal inhabits the 
loftiest mountains of India. Kemus Warryato, 
the Warryato or Jungle kemas. It is a native 
of India, and has been called the Wild Sheep of 
Tenasserim. Aigoceros Cuucasia, the Tur, or 
Zac. It inhabits the Caucasus, and is sometimes 
called the Caucasian Ibex. Capra Himatayana, 
the Sakeen or Skyn. It is also called the Hima- 
laya Ibex. Dr. Gray observes that this 1s not 
probably distinct from Ibex (Capra) Sihirica. 
Cupra (?) levicornis, the Smooth-Horned Ibex. 
It is probably a hybrid. Capra Nubiana, the 
Beden or Jaela. It is an inhabitant of Egypt, 
Arabia, and Crete.—Hng. Cyc. page 172. 

(2370) CAPRIFOLIUM SEMPERVIRENS. 
Caprifoliacee.—The Lonicera or Trumpet honey- 
suckle, named after Adam Loniceir, a German 
‘botanist. Common all over England. Grows 
in hedges, thickets, and clefts of rocks; flower 


yellow, or white with deep red “streaks, and re- | 


markable for its odour. Lonicera ‘sempervirens, 


‘a native of North America, with flowers, scarlet} — 


‘outside and yellowish white within~very useful 


| native dishes ; not in 


CAPS{OUM. 
in covering walls ; the perfume at. night is unplea- 
sant to some persons, being sickly. Lonicera 
chinensis is common in some gardens of the 
Deccan. Is propagated by. slips and layers in 
any good garden soil.— Hiddeld. a 


t 


(2371) CAPRIMULGUS, a genus of Rirds 
belonging to the tribe Jusessores and the family 
Caprimulgide. | 

(2372) CAPSELLA BURSA_ PASTORIS, 
Mullay muntha-kerray. Z’am.—The shepherds 
purse, an English weed, common on the Neil- 
gherries, used by the natives as a pot herb.— 
Jaffrey. | | 

(2373) CAPSICUM. 

Chillies, Ene | | Moollaghai, ‘Tam. 
Mirchie, Lall Mirich, Dux. | Lombok, Javan. 

Hinp. and Guz. | (habe or Chabul, Manay. 
Meerapa kailoo TEL. 

Capsicum, a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Solanacee. ‘The shell of the fruit 
is fleshy and coloured, and contains a pungent 
principle, which also exists in its seed in great 
activity. On this account both the fruit and 
seeds of different varieties or species of Capsicum 
are in request as a condiment, and either in the 
unprepared state or ground, when they are call- 
ed Cayenne Pepper, form a conspicuous feature 
amongst the plants affording stimulating substan- 
ces used by man. In Europe the Capsicum enters 
largely into the seasoning of food and the prepar- 
ation of pickles, and in warmer countries it con- 
stitutes one of the first necessaries of life either 
green or ripe.—Yomlin. It is this plant, and not 
any of the genus Piper, which is the universal 
peppery condiinent of all the inhabitants of the 
Asiatic islands in Eastern Asia; the latter, in- 
deed, being little used, and mostly raised for 
exportation. Foreign species or varieties of 
Capsicum have been introduced into the Archi- 
pelago, and arc named Chabe China, the 
Capsicum of China; and Chabe sabrang, the 
Capsicum of India, literally, of “the other side 
of the water.” — Craw/furd Dicty. p. 82. There 
are now numerous varieties of chillies in India, 
many of which have been introduced. They are 
raised from seeds, that have been kept for one 
year, for if fresher, the crop is generally a 
failure. One species called “ devil’s pepper,” in- 
troduced by Lord Harris, from ‘Trinidad, 1s so 
intensely hot that the natives can hardly manage 
to use it. It is cultivated during the cold months. 
— Jaffrey. In the Tenasserim Provinces they have 
large quantities of Cayenne-pepper, or chillies, 
of which two or three species, enter into all the 
the form of pepper, but 
the fruit, stewed or roasted, is eateR with the 
food. In India, the dried fruits of several spe- 
cies and varieties of Capsicum are the — 

Capsicum grassum (Bell pepper) 
annuum. a | 
»  frnteavens. Goat ,, 
- minimum (Bird’s Eye.) 
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These,valued as a digestive condiment, are raised 
all over the country, the principal use of them be- 
ing as condiments and to make Cayenne Pep- 
per and Chilly vinegar. The several species 
of Capsicum are fatives of South America, 
whence they have been introduced into the 
Ol? World, and become universally diffused, 
from the fondness of Asiatics for wari con- 
diments. ‘Che Hindoos, though cultivating the 
Capsicum extensively, have no specific name 
for it, but call it Med Pepper. “Chilli, either 
simply or in composition, being the Mexican 
name for all the varieties and species of this ge- 
nus” (R. Brown), indicates that the genus 1s 
American. Many varieties have no doubt been 
raised to the rank of species. ‘The genus is dis- 
tinguished by its berry-like but dry fruit. The 
fruit varies much in form, being round, oblong, 
cordate, or horned, and either scarlet or yellow, 
and more or less pungent in taste. The horn- 
shaped variety is most common, from 2—3 in- 
ches in length, and from 4—1 inch diameter at 
the base, and usually called Capsicums, and the 
plant C. annuum. One variety, called Cockspur 
pepper, has the fruit long and slender. Some- 
times the fruit is globose or lobed; the variety 
is then called C. baccatum. When the fruit is 
small, elongated, and pointed, the vanety 1s call- 
ed Bird-Pepper, and botanically C. manimum. 
When the plants are allowed to grow beyond the 
year, they become shrubby, and form the variety 
called C. frutescens. Nees von K. 190. St. and 
Ch. 44. The berry or fruit of the Capsicum, in 
its dried state, when powdered, form Cayenne 
Pepper, but are often preserved in vinegar as a 
pickle, and the fluid likewise employed under the 
name of Chilly Vinegar. Rubefacient, Acrid 
Stimulant. Much used as a Condiment in hot 
countries. Sometimes used as a counter-irri- 
tant, with salt as a stimulant in Scarlatina ma- 
ligna, as a gargle in relaxed sore throat, or in the 
form of Cayenne Lozenges. The fresh Capsi- 
cums used in Europe are principally obtained 
from the Capsicum annuum. ‘This is a weedy 
plant found wild in South America and the West 
Indies but grown largely in Southern Asia. This 
species grows from one to two feet high, forming 
a dark green bush, with ovate or ovate-lanceolate 
leaves ; its flowers are small and white ; its fruit 
is extremely variable in size, colour, position, and 
even in quality. Red and yellow are the prevail- 
ing colours; the oblong-conical is the ordinary 
figure ; and to hang in a drooping position is the 
most usual direction of the fruit. But round, 
ovate, and even depressed fruit is known, and 
many varieties constantly bear their fruit in an 
erect position: Most of them are too pungent 
for European palates ; but the large Red Bullock’s 
Heart. and yellow Tomato Capsicums are mild 
enough to be. sliced with salad. A much 
hotter: species.is the C. jruticosum, or frut- 
escens, or Goat-Pepper, of the East Indies, 


~CARABUS. 

which differs from the C. annuum in be- 
ing a shrub andin its fruit being very small. 
There is also a kind cultivated by the Chinese, 
with black fruit; and botanists recognise many 
others, but they appear to be in many cases mere 
varieties of C. anuaum or C. fruticosum.—kng. 
Cyc. page 174. | 

(2874) CAPSICUM ANNUUM, Veru. Gach- 
mirch, grows in South Aimerica, Mexico, Kast In- 
dies, and called Chillee,capsicum,cavenne pepper, 
red pepper. Fruit of various forms, and either 
scarlet or yellow, in some scarcely pungent, in 
others intolerably hot.—-Capsicum is of pyreater 
importance as a condiment than as a remedial 
agent. It possesses strong stimulating proper- 
ties, and has been employed with success as a 
topical application to elongated uvula, and relax- 
ation of the pendulous veil of the palate; made 
into a lozenge with sugar and tracacanth it is a 
favourite remedy for hoarseness with professional 
singers and public speakers. In putrid sore 
throat, whether symptomatic or strictly local, 
gargles of an infusion of red pepper are often 
very usefully employed. In native formule we 
meet this ingredient constantly, especially in the 
prescription for gout, dyspepsia, cholera, and 
ague. The practice is doubtless good, and de- 
rived from long experience of the beneficial 
effects of this stimulant on the native of the East. 
— O’ Shaughnessy, page 467 and 8. 


(2375) CAPSICUM FRUTESCENS, Willd. 
Cayenne pepper. Goat pepper. Bird pepper. 
Mollaghai, Tam. 


Laal mircha, Dux. 
Laal mirch, H1Inp. 


Merapakailoo, TEC. 
Brahn Maricha, SANS. 
Lunka mirch, BENG. 

This plant is so well known all over India as 
the large red pepper, that it is hardly neceesary 
to describe the method of culture, which merely 
consists in sowing the seed broad-cast, and 
when the plants are about six inches high, put- 
ting them either in rows or beds eighteen inches 
apart. The soil should be rich. ‘They require 
watering, and being kept clear of weeds.— 
O Shaughnessy, page 468. 

(2376) CAPSICUM MINIMUM. 

Oosee-moolakyai, TaM- 

The East Indian bird pepper, generally 
cultivated for pickles : they are very hot : this 
plant is of a shrubby nature, — yielding fruit for 
a series of years. The Caffree Chilley, Capsecnm 
grossum of Botanists and the Nepaul Chilley, 
C, Nepalense, ave varieties of C. fritescens.— 
Jaffirey: 

(2377) CAPSICUM PURPURLUM and ©¢. 
minimum, or Cayenne pepper. In Pegu, both spe- 
cies are cultivated in small quantity for domestic 
use. — Mc Clellund. 

(2378) CARABUS, a genus of Coleopterous 
Insects, of the family Carabide. This must not 
be confounded with the genus Caradus of Lin- 
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nas, Which, aceording to many of the modern 
authors, is divided into several families, and each 
of those families contains numerous genera. The 
necessity for sub-cividing the group called Cara- 
dus by Linneus will be scen when it is taken 
into consideration that there are probably now 
about 800 species discovered. -- Bug, Cye. page 
(74. 

(2379) CARALLUMA = ADSCENDENS. 
Cullee-moolavan, Zam. ‘his curious looking 
fleshy plant with angular steins belonging to the 
yiatural order Asclepiadee, 1s used by the natives 
in making pickles, and sometimes in chatney. 
—daffrey. 

(2380) CARANA PALM, (Maurita Carana) 
its leaves are used as a thatch for houses.—Seen. 

(2381) CARANKX, a genus of Acanthoptery- 
rious Fishes, belonging to the family Scomberide. 
-- Kugl. Cye. page 175. 

(2382) CARBON is onc of the elements which 
yecurs pure in nature. In this state it is called 
Diamond, and forms one of the most precious 
rems. It is also found ina tolerably pure condi- 
tion in Graphite called Plumbago or Black- 
Lead.) ‘This substance contains from 90 to 96 
per cent. of Carbon, with the rest iron. — Carbon 
enters largely into the composition of Amber 
and also of mineral Caoutchouc and the vari- 
ous forms of Bitumen. It forms the  distin- 
xuishing element of Cuw/.—Hng. Cyc. page 776. 

(2383) CARBONATE OF LIME. This is a 
very abundant mineral in the ‘Tenasserim  Pro- 
sineces and embraces several varieties. Stalacti- 
“al Carbonate of Lime is one of these. All 
the limestone caves have stalactites havging 
from their roofs; and stalagmites raised on 
their floors. The. Siamese Karens often bring 
over bits of limestone of the shape of a 
shell, and when broken, a shell usually of the 
renus melania appears, that has been encrusted 
vith carbonate of lime. Much of the alabaster 
yf which ornaments are made is stalagmite ; but 
ll the alabaster imagés of that coast are made of 
narble : and not of compact gypsum, which they 
nuch resemble.—Afason. 

(2384) CARBUNCLE. 

Escarboukle, Fr. 


Karfunkel, Ger, 
Carbouchio, Ir. 
A precious stone once highly esteemed. A va- 
riety of garnet. 
(2385) CARDAMOM. 
Ebil, Heeibuya, ARAB. Kapol, Jav. 
Ensal, Cyna. Capulaga. also Powar, 
Ellachi. Dux. Guz. and MALay, . , 
Hixp. Kakelah-seghar, Heil, Pers. 
Yardamomen, Dut. Cardamomnus, PORT. 
Cardamomes. Fr. Kardamomos, SP 
Kardamom, Gra. | | Yaydersie, ‘I'am. 
Cardamoni, It. | Yaylakooloo, ‘TEL. 


- Cardamoms are the production of various spe- 


Carbunenlus, Lat. 
Carbunculo, SP. 
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cies of plants ofthe same tribe as the ginger, grow- 
ing in India, Ceylon, and ‘Java. Various spe- 
cies of Alpinice, dmomum, Elettaria, and Reneal- 
mia, appear to furnish the cardainoms of the 


shops, which consist of the oval, trivalvular 


capsules containing the seeds. ‘These are used 
in medicine as aromatic tonics and carminatives ; 
and in culinary purposes for curries, ketchups, 
soujas, &c. ‘Their active ingredient is a pungent 
volatile oil. ‘The least danipness injures the finer 
sorts. About 687 ewte. of cardamoms, and 
5,009 ewts. of bastard cardamoms, are aunually 
exported from Siam. England imported about 
300 tons in 1849. The price ranges from 1s. 
6d. to 3s. the pound. ‘The estimated value of 
the cardamoms and pepper shipped from Cey- 
lon in the past few years was as follows :--- 
1846, £2'8 ; 1847, £246; 1848, £205; 1349, 
£454; 1850, £960; 1851, £771 ; 1852, 
£590. The following are some of the plants 
from which cardumoms are procured. 1. di0muniie 
cardamomum, a plant of Eastern and South- 
ern Asia, supplies the round cardamoms. It 
has pale brown flowers. ‘The fruit varies in 
size from that of a black currant to a cherry. 
2. d. angustifolium (Pereira), a plant having red 
blossoms, furnishes the large Madagascar carda- 
moms, and also supplies some of the seeds called 
“ (rains of Paradise,” which are, however, larg- 
er than those imported under that name. This 
species is found in Abyssinia, according to 
Mr. Chas. Johnston, author of “ ‘Travels in Abys- 
sinia.”’ ‘The seeds are pale olive brown, devoid 
of the fiery peppery taste of the grains of para- 
dise. 3. 4d. mauinun, the great winged amomun 
produces the Java cardamoms of the London 
market, and is also grown extensively in Ceylon, 
the Malay islands, Nepaul, Sumatra, aud other 
ishands of the astern Archipelago. There were 
exported from Ceylon in 1842, 5,364]bs. ; in 
1843, 9,632 bs. ; 1844, 7,280lbs. ; and in 1845, 
11,812lbs. ‘The pods are large and long, and 
dark colored, approaching to black, the taste 
nauseous and disavreeable, not the least’ resem- 
bling that of the Malabar cardamoins. It is pro- 
pagated by cuttings of the rhizoma. The plants 
vield in three years, and afterwards give an 
annual crop. ‘They are not used in Britain but 
sent to the continent. &. Alpina Cardamomun.— 
This is the source of the clustered cardamoms, 
and furnishes the best known sort. Its pro- 
duce is in great request throughout India, fetch- 
ing as inuch as £30 the candy of 600 lbs. 
About 192 candies are grown anuually in Travan- 
core, and the usual crop in Malabar is reckoned 
at 100 candies annually. It flourishes on the 
mountainous parts of the Malabar coast, and 
among the western mountains of Wynaad.. The 
bulbous plants, which grow three or four feet 
high, are produced in the recesses of the moun- 
tains by felling trees, and afterwards burning 
them, for wherever the ashes fall in the openings 
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or fissures of the rocks, the plant naturally 
springs up. I the third year, the plants come 
to perfection, bearing abundantly for a year or 
t'vo, and then die. In Soonda Balaghat, and other 
places where cardamoms are planted, | they are 
mugh inferior to those grown in the wild state. 
It may be propagated by cuttings or divisions 
of the roots. Not more than one-hundredth 
part of the cardamoms -raised in Malabar are 
used in the country. They are sent in large 
quantities to the ports on the Red Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf, up the Indus to Scinde, to Bengal 
and Bombay. ‘The price of Malabar cardamoms 
at Madras, in June, 1853, was about £3 the 
maund of 25 lbs. They fetch in the Bombay 
market £4 10s. the maund of 40 Ibs. Carda- 
moms form a universal ingredient in curries, pil- 
laus, & The seed capsules are gathered as they 
ripen, and when dried in the sun are fit for sale. 
They should be chosen full, plump, and difficult 
to be broken ; of a bright yellow color, and 
piercing smell ; with an acrid, bitterish, though 
not very unpleasant taste, and particular care 
should be taken that they are properly dried. 
5. Amomum Grana-Paradisi, which is indigenous 
to the islands of Madagascar and Ceylon, yields 
an inferior sort of cardamoms, known by the 
names of grains of paradise, or Meleguetta pepper. 
These are worth in the English market only 
from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per pound, while the long 
and Malabar cardamoms fetch 2s. 8d. to 3s. 3d. 
the pound. This plant is a native of Guinea, 
and the western parts of Africa about Sierra 
Leone. Britain imported from thence in 1841, 
7,911 pounds. The taste of these Guinea grains 
18 aromatic and vehemently hot or peppery. 
‘Uhey are imported in casks from Africa, and are 
principally used in veterinary medicine, and to 
vive an artificial strength to spirits, wine, beer, 
ke. “The average quantity on which duty was 
paid in the six years ending with 1840, was 
16,00CIbs. per annum. They are esteemed in 
Africa the most wholesome of species, and gene- 
rally used by the natives to season their food. 
Dr. Pereira, from a eareful examination and 
close inquiry, is of opinion that the Amomum 
Grana-Paradist of Smith, and the Amomumn 
Atelegueta of Roscoe, are identical species. In 
the second volume of the “ Pharmaceutical 
Journal,” Dr. Pereira states that the term 
“ grains of paradise,” or Melecueta, has been 
upplied to the produce of no less than six scita- 
mineous plants. At the 
this country, the term is exclusively given to the 
hot acrid seeds imported into England from the 
coast of Guinea, and ‘frequently called. Guinea 
grains; and by the Africans Guinea: pepper. 
6. Elettaria cardomomum; Don. The fruit of this 
species constitutes the tre, small, officinal ‘Mala- 
bar catdamoms. It is‘an ovate, oblon g, obtusely 
triangular capsule from three to ten lines along, 
rarely. sondine three lines in breadth, coria- 


present time, and in, 


BUM. Lin. 


CARDLOSPERMUM TALICACABUY. 
ceous, riisbed, grevish or brownish yellow. It 
contains many angular, blackish or reddish brown 
rugose seeds, which are white internally, have a 
pleasant aromatic odor, and a warm agreeable 
taste. 100 parts of the fruit yield 74 parts of 
seeds, and 26 parts of pericarpal coats. - Sim- 
monds, p.420. Klettaria major, isa perennial, na- 
tive of Ceylon, which grows in shady situations in 
a rich mixed soil. The dried capsules are known 
In commerce as wild or Ceylon cardamoms, and 
are of less value in the market than those of Ma- 
labar (Elettaria Cardamomum, Maton). It is 
chiefly grown about the Kandyan district ; and 
in the eight years ending with 1813, the averaye 
export was nine and a-half candies per annum. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Elet- 
taria Cardamomum, so much used {or various 
kinds of food, was exhibited in fine order from 
Mysore, Coorg, Canara andTravancore, and seen- 
ed to be identical with Amomum Card&momum. 
The seeds in taste resemble our carraways, and 
are used for seasoning various dishes. Ceylon 
cardamoms aie now worth in the London market 
(Sept. 1853. 1s. to 1s. 3d. per lb ; Malabar ditto 
2s. 3d.to 38.--Simmonds’ Comml. Product, p. 421. 
The Karen forests of Tavoy, and Mergui abound 
with Cardamom plants; and while subject to 
the Burmese Government, the Karens were re- 
quired to collect the seeds and pay them in as 
tribute ; but they gather very few now, as they 
can employ their time more profitably ; and when 
they did collect, they were in the practice of 
mixing a spurious kind of cardamom with the 
true, the produce of a plant belonging to the 
genus amomum, believed to have been 4. Car- 
damomum.—- Mason. Cardamoms are imported 
into Bombay from the Malabar Coast, and are 
re-exported to England, and the Arabian and 
Persian Gulfs.—~-Faulhner. 

(2386) CARDAMOMS BASTARD. 

Kurrocha, Guz. Hin, Kapulaga, Batt. 

Heel kilan, Pers MAL. 

Are much larger than the true Cardamom, more 
pungent, but less aromatic, with a strong cam- 
phoraceous taste. ‘They are not much esteemed, 
and are only used by the poorer classes of natives 
as a substitute for real cardamoms. ‘They are 
brought to Bombay from the .Malabar Coast.— 
faulkner. 

(2387) CARDIOPTERIS. At Cafhar, Cardi- 
opteris covered the trees for upwards of sixty feet, 
like hops, with a mass of pale-green foliage, and 
dry white clistening seed-vessels. It isa re- 
markable plant of unknown affinity ; see Brown 
and Bennett, ‘“ Flora Javee :” it is found in the 
Assam valley and Chittagong.—Hooker, Him. 
Jour. Vol. I. page 334. _ 

(2388) CARDIOSPERMUM HALICACA- 
Sapindacea, — 

Shibjool, Dux. _ Smooth leaved heart pea. 
Mooda-cottan, TAM. | ‘Karavee, Sans. 
Boodda-kanka-rakoo, Tn J 

The heart pea or balloon yine; an annual 


JAV. 
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| CAREYA ARBOREA. 

climbing plant, with an inflated membranous 
capsule, hence its name. The root of this twining 
plant, the leaves of which are broad, Janceo- 
lated, and sub-divided, is considered by the. Na- 
tive practitioners as aperient. It 1s mucilagin- 
ous, and in a very slight degree nauseous to the 
taste. The Vyteans preseribe it in decoction to 
carry off offenjling bile, aud purify the intesti- 
nal canal. 
in pulmonic complaints on the Malabar 
coast.—-fins. Mat. Med. p. 89..The heart-secd, 
which has an apertent root, is raised in vreat 
quantities by the natives of ‘Tenasserim, but more 
as a vegetable than a medicine.-—Masou. 

(2389) CARDIUM, a genus of Bivalve Afol- 
fusea Deloncing to the Acephalous Lamelthrau- 
chiata. The shells belonging to this genus are 
very widely distributed, and niany of them are 
remarkable for the elegance of their form and 
colouring" The species are about 200) in nun- 
ber. ‘ We find,” say the authors of the ‘ Histo- 
rv of British Mollusea,’ “the great assemblage 
of Cockles in the Indian Ocean.”-— hag. Cyc. 
pm. T1T. 

(2390) CARDIUM EDULE. 

Fish cockle. Exe. Seepee. Dux.— fins. Mat. 

Muttie, Pam. | Ned. page 150. 

(2391) CARDOLE, a thick black oily sub- 
stance, obtained from the pericarp of “ Anacar- 
dium occidentale” the cashew nut, was exhibited 
from Tanjore, at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
and by Lieutenant Hawkes. Lt 1s a powerful 
vesicating agent. 

(2392) CAREX, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Cyperacee, and the tribe 
Caricew.—Eng. Cyc. page 1718. 

(2893) CAREX ARENARIA grows on the 
sands of the sea-shore and is one of the plants 
which, in conjunction with the A/ywas, draudo, 
and Psamwa, binds the loose sands, and forms 
them into solid embankments. Although most 
of the species are devoid of striking beauty, 
some of them when in flower are nitch aduured 
on account of the clegant drooping of their pani- 
cles of golden-coloured flowers. —Aag. Oye. page 
718. . | 

(2394) CAREX MOORCROPTIT. Grass was 
very scarce ti Thibet but a running wiry sedge 
(Carex. Moorcroftii) binds the sand, like the Gc 
ree arenaria of the IMnglish coasts.— Hooker 
Him. Jour. Vol. UW. page 135. 

(2395) 
Ti. 99. 

Paile marium, Ta. 

Budada-nedi, ‘TEL. 

‘Baubwai, ur. | 

A good sized tree, leaves deciduous in the cold 
season, bears an oblong fruit, size of an egg; has 
a very peculiar scent, no use is made of it.— 
Riddell. This is one of the most numerous trees 


| Cumbia, Can, 
Kgmba or Koomba, Hrnp. 


Kheede savs the leaves are eiven 


CAREYA ARBOREA, JMyrtacee, 


CARICA PAPAYA. 
throughout the ‘Tenasserim province, ‘The timber 
is large, and forms the. chief material of which 
the carts of the country are made: wood, red : 
equivalent to mahogany. —- MeClelland. Furnishes 
a useful timber for house building. In some 
parts of India imatchlocks are nade from it.— 
Mason. In India the stringy bark of this tree 
is employed by the natives of the countries in 
the cirears and along the foot of the Himalayas 
asa slow match for their match-loeck guns.— 
Royle ib, pp. 3°. The bark 1s very astringent, 
worthy of examination ; Salsette Jungle ; Guz- 
erat; Candesh; Malabar Tlils and Parell Llls. 

(2396) CAREYA SPHERICA, almost iden- 
tical with the above Careya arborea, serves as 
cordage, and is used as slow match for guns in 
N. Cirears. Hort. Garden 22. 

(2397) CARICA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Papayacere. One of the 
species 15, 

(2.98) CARICA PAPAYA, Lin. 

Uran khurbooza, Hixp. | Bapai pundoo, PEL. 

Thin baw, BURMESE, | Papua, MALAY. 

Puppahe pullum, "Past. Paupoy, MALEAL. 

Puppaya, Duk. 

Carica Papaya, ia aremarkable tree found in va- 
rious parts of South America, witha simple un- 
branched erect trunk (Aig. Cyc. page 780), 1s ge- 
nerally found in villages throughout India and 
erows without much care. ‘The fruit is generally 
cathered ina ereen state and dressed as curry, 
which, with ricc, forms a very common repast.--~ 
MeCelland. Carica papaya, Papmley-kac, 'V., 1s 
used green by Mussulmen, and the lower class of 
natives aga vevetable. The fruit when ripe used as 
a dessert. Rumphius tells us that in the Kastern 
Island the Popaie fruit, shied and dressed while 
vreen and white, 13 a pleasant table vegetable. 
Vide Rumplnus, tom. 1. cap. xliv, page 148. 
— Ainslie, \t contains in its centre dark colored 
seeds with taste like the water cress. tn Its 
unripe state the Popme is made into tarts 
which are not easily distmgutished from those 
nade of apples. The fruit is formed by a large 
oblong pepo suspended upon the leafless part of 
the trunk, like the jack frait; the surface when 
ripe is a pale, and rather dingy orange yellow, 
obscurely furrowed, and often rough, with little 
elevated points. A milky juice exudes on inci- 
sion from the rind. [tis deemed a powerful 
vermifuge in the Mauritius, and the power of the 
seeds (which taste like water-cress) is said to 
possess the like virtue. The milky juice very 
closely resembles white of egg in its chemical 
composition. It is alkaline, contains albumen in 
such quantities that it congulates when heated to 


170°, and it putrifies readily, evolving a very 
‘offensive odour. 


It is stated in several works of 
high authority that tough meat rubbed with 


this juice becomes very ‘tender and fit for the 
table, without any injurious property being com- 


municated to it. The flesh of animals fed on the 
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leaves and seeds is said also to be remarkably 
tender. It is even asserted that dead animals 
hung from the branches of the tree uudergo this 
alteration, ‘These ideas prevail also in Bengal, 
where the Mahomedan table servants frequently 
use the juice with the view of softening beef- 
stea¥s and old fowls. In numerous experiments 
which Dr. O’Shaughnessy instituted he could 
not trace any well marked discisive effect of this 
kind. Putrefaction appeared to him to be accele- 
rated by contact with this as well as other albu- 
wninous fluids. Just before putrefaction com- 
mences, muscular fibre is doubtless less mgid 
than at any previous time. It is thus that we 
may possibly best explain the effect, if any, pro- 
duced by the practice in question. As to the 
alleged efficacy of suspending meat from the tree, 
he is disposed to regard it asa mere popular 
clusion. The leaves are used by the negroes 
in washing linen, as a substitute for soap. He 


cannot speak from his own experience of the. 


authelmintic virtue of the juice. He has given 
it in doses of from 20 to 60 drops, without ob- 
serving any marked effects. — O'Shaughnessy, page 
852. 

(2399) CARINARIA, the name of a genus of 
Mollusca, arranged by Cuvier under his fifth or- 
der of Gasteropods (Lamarck’s Heteropoda) as the 
type of that order, and by De Blainville under 
the first family (Nectopoda) of lis order Nueclvo- 
branchiata. ‘The shells of this genus were for- 
merly known to collectors under the names of 
Venus’s Slipper and the Glass Nautilus: indeed 


one of the speciesis the Argonauta vitreus of 


Gmelin.—Eng. Cyc. page 782. . Carinaria has 
never yet been taken in any other than warm la- 
titudes. Three species, C. vilrea, C. fragilis, 
and C. Mediterranea, are recorded without rec- 
koning Lamarck’s C. cymbium. 

(2400) CARISSA CARANDAS., Lin. 4po- 
cynaced. 

Perin Claka pullum, Tam 

Burray Karoonday, Duk. TEL. 

Karunda, Hinp. Karamurda, SANS. 
_ _ The Wild Black Carandas. Bengal currants. 
- Jasmine flowered Carissa., Hug. A large thorny 
bush, cultivated for the fruit at Ajmeer, but the 
plant grows abundantly wild in the Kotah jungles, 
and in March and April fills the air with the fra- 
grance of its blossom. This plant forms beautiful 
and impassible hedges.— Med. Top. page 185. In 
— some of the European gardens of Tenasserim this 
_ species of Carissa is cultivated for its berries, 
; Which taste when stewed like currants.—Mason. 
; It grows wild in most parts of the Deccan, bear- 
, Inga dark blue coloured berry when ripe, and 
, soldin the bazar. There is also a cultivated 
~ sort in gardens. The fruit of the latter when 
_ Yipe is sometimes eaten by Europeans, but in the 
green state is made into tarts, jellies, and pick: 
les: the jelly is considered inferior to. none made 


Pedda kalivie pundoo, 


of other Indian fruits, The wild sort is gathered | 
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Sirroo Claka Pullum, Tam. 
Chotay Karoonday, Dux. 





Brazil wood and alum in brandy, 
‘is then boiled until three-fourths of the liquid 
| has evaporated : a paint of an intense red colour 
remains, and this is applied to the face with a 





CARMINE. 


and sold by the natives for the same purpose, 
This species is a marked exception to the ge- 
nerally poisonous nature of the family, the acid 
fruits affording the well known and favourite ca- 
randa jelly of our tables.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 
444. This fruit is about the size of a large olive 
and when ripe is black and has a very pleasant 
tasté sémewhat like a damson.—Ainalie, p. 280. 


(2401) CARISSA SPINARUM. - Lin. 


Booarouocumn, SUMATRAN 
Karaviudie, SANS, 





Chinnie Kalivie pundoo, ‘I. 
This is a small, dark coloured, sweet, pleasant 
tasted berry : it grows in the woods,and is: much 
esteemed by the natives : contains 4 small seeds. 
— Ainslie, page 232. 
(2402) CARMINE. 
Karmyn, Dur, | Carminio, It. 


Carmine, Fr. Carmininin, Lat, 


Karmin, Ger. 
A beautiful pigment prepared from cochineal. It 
was discovered accidentally by a Franciscan monk 
of Pisa, who having formed an extract of cochineal 
with salt of tartar for the purpose of employing 
it as a medicine, obtained a fine red precipitate 
on the addition of an acid. Homberg, in 1656, 
published a method for preparing it. As the 
usc of this substance in reviving the roses on the 
cheek of beauty, and concealing the attacks of 
time, becaine known, the costly pigment became 
much in request. The makers of it in some of 
the principal towns of Europe, succeeded in pre- 
paring different varieties of it of greater or less 
purity and lustre. Many of these processes, 
even to the present day, are kept secret ; and al- 
though the chemistry of the art is well under- 
stood, yet there are certain details of manipula- 
tion, and an empirical knowledge of the effects 
of temperature, doubtless acquired after long ex- 
perience aud many failures, which confer on the 
carmines of some makers a greater lustre than on 
those of others. The use of carmine has of late 
years been extended to the manufacture of su- 
perfine red inks, of artificial flowers, and to silk 
dyeing. Carmine is the finest red colour which the 
painter possesses. It is chiefly used in minia- 
ture painting and in water colours. It is made 
in large quantities in Paris. Carmine is one of 
those colours called Jakes, a term applied to 
certain colouring substances, which behave like 
acids and combine by precipitation with a white 
earthy basis, usually alumina. Carmine is the 
richest and purest portion of the colouring matter 
of cochineal isolated in the manner here alluded to. 
Various imitations of carmine are prepared for 


‘the use of those who exhibit rouge on their 
. cheeks. 


The common rouge of the theatres is 
prepared by pounding benzoin, red sandal wood, 
The mixture 
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CARNELIAN. 


piece of soft cotton. Vinegar is sometimes 
substituted for the brandy; but as both fluids 
injure the skin, the colouring matter 1s some- 
times extracted from the dye-woods, and un- 
guents formed therewith, by means of balm of 
Mecca, butter of cacao or spermaceti. If the 
colour be too intense it is mixed with chalk.-— 
Rouge dishes are small saucers containing a layer 
of dry rouge. ‘Those which are prepared in Poriu- 
gal probably contain genuine carmine : clumsy im- 
itations of these dishes are prepared in London. 
Spanish wool and oriental wool are also rouge 
vehicles. Wool is impregnated with the colour, 
and formed into cakes about the size of a crown- 
piece by the Spaniards, and somewhat larger by 


the Chinese: the latter is most esteemed, since 
it affords (in the language of a modern pharma- 


copist) ‘a most lovely and agreeable blush to 
the check.” Beautifully painted and japanned 
colour-boxes are also imported from China. Each 
box contains 24 papers, and in each paper are 
3 smaller ones, namely, a “lovely blushing red” 
for the cheeks, an “ alabaster white’’ for the face 
and neck, and a “jet black” for the eyebrows. 
French carmine is superior to that of English 
manufacture, and the superiority is said to de- 
pend on the influence of light on its formation 
and precipitation ; the clear sky of the south of 
France being more favourable for the process 
than the more hazy atmosphere of England.—- 
Tomlinson, page 326. 


(2403) CARNATIONS, D1ANTHUS CARYO- 
PHILLUS.—These plants succeed pretty well so 
long as they are kept young, but degenerate soon, 
if not propagated annually : this is done by pi- 
pings. ‘The soil in which they are grown inust 
be entirely free from vermin ; they succeed well 
in fine river sand to which has been added to 
every third part one part of well decayed manure. 
This beautiful genus of plants embraces about 130 
species and varieties, besides a host of florist’s 
varieties. 

(2404) CARNAUBA. The Copernicia cerifera 
is a native of Brazil, a farina is prepared from its 
trunk and by shaking the young leaves after be- 
ing detached from the tree, each leaf yields about 
fifty grains of a whitish scaly powder, which is 
melted in pots over a fire. It is employed to 
adulterate bees wax\and is imported into Britain 
for manufacturing Candles.— Seeman. 


(2405) CARNELT N. One of the inferior 
gems of a uniform whke or flesh colour : largely 
exported from Japan an from the Gulf of Cam- 











bay, It is also abundant in the trap rocks of 
the ekhan and beds of its rivers. Carnelian, 


called because some kinds are of a flesh colour, 


(Carnis, Latin for flesh) is that variety of a uni- 


form colour, which is of commonest occurrence. 
Carnelians are never figured or striped. The 
colours are shades of red and yellow, the deep 


clear red being the rarest and most valuable. 







































CARPETS. 


The great supply of carnelians is from Japan, 
where they exist i vast quantities, and they are 
also exported from Bombay, being collected in 
the province of Guzerat ; but the best, according 
to Neibuhr, come from the Gulf of Cambay. 
Many of the antique gems are engraved in _car- 
nelian, and it is now much used for seals. 
(2406) CARPETS. 
Galeem, Zoolee. ARAB. 
Tapyten, Vloer-tapyten, 
Dut. 
Tapis. FR. | 
Teppiche, GER. 
Sutrunjeo, Guz. Hinp. 
‘Tappeti, It. 
Persian and Turkey carpets are most esteem- 
ed, but those made in Axminster, Wilton, and 
Edinburgh, are believed to be very little, if any, 
‘nferior to those of Persia and Turkey. A variety 
of carpets are made in different parts of India, 
both of cotton and wool, and we now refer to 
these. Climate chiefly influences everything re- 
lating to the clothing or habitation of man. 
Among the latter, coverings for the floor, are 
necessarily included. In a cold, wet climate, 
it is hardly possible to use the floors of rooms 
without some kind of covering ; and therefore 
we read in eatlier times of the floors in Europe 
being covered with straw, rushes, hay, or heather. 
In warm countries, on the contrary, it is more 
the habit to sit in the open air_ under the 
shade of trees; and it is there desirable to 
have some covering over the sandy or dusty earth, 
either to sit or lie down upon. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the invention of carpets should 
have originated in Eastern countries. Mats are 
the most agreeable in hot weather ; and for 
these, India is famous, as well for their varie- 
ty as for their fineness and pattern. Car- 
pets, either of cotton, silk, or woollen, are 
employed in all Hastern countries, from the 
south. of India to ‘Turkey in Europe, for 
praying on, and for occasions of state. ‘The 
carpets employed by the ancients are thought 
to have been of the nature of tapestry, and used 
for covering couches rather than floors. ‘True 
carpets seem to have been first employed in Per- 
sia; and those called Turkish were probably ori- 
ginally of Persian manufacture, whence the ma- 
nufacture might have been introduced into Tur- 
key, and where, ax well as in Fgypt, the art is 
still practised. ‘The Persians still remain unn- 
valled in the happy combination of colour and 
pattern for which their carpets have long been 
distinguished, whence the most varied hues and 
deepest tints are brought into close approxima- 
tion, and, far from offending the eye, please by 
their striking, because harmonious contrasts. 
Though printed calicos of large size, and suitable 
patterns are sometimes used for covering the 
floors in India, yet the most common carpets em- 
ployed there are those made of cotton, and sué- 
runjees, of different colours, usually blue and 


Ghaleechah, PEns. 

Kowrn. Kilimi, Rus. 

Alfombras, Aleatifas, ‘Tape- 
tes, SP. 

Jamoocarum, ‘TAM. 

Jameana, ‘11. 
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CARPETS. 
white, in red or orange stripes, squares, OF stars ; 
some of large size, and well suited for halls and 
tents. ‘Chey are thick and strong 1n texture, the 
two surfaces alike, smooth and without pile, ant 
they are manufactured in different parts ot India 


at Moorshedabad, Rungpore, Agra 


ny pilaces in the Madras Presidency. Another 


kind of cotton carpet is that with a pile of cottou, | 
‘Turkey carpet, 


and similar in appearance to a ) 
manufactured at Sasserim,-—white, with a centre 
and border of blue, and they are made with every 
variety of coloured pattern,in the Hyderabad coun- 
try. ‘Silk is another material of which carpets are 
made in the Rast; and the pile being of silk, im- 
parts both softness and riehness to the surface. 
while the colours are clear and brilliant. ‘They 
are beautiful as specimens of variety in pattern, 
brilliancy in colouring, as well as of pleasing har- 
mony in the whole. Silk carpets, of small size, 
are made in Tanjore, Hyderabad, and Khyrpore. 
Woollen carpets, of large size, and of beautiful 
and well-coloured oriental patterns, are made at 
Mirzapore & Gorukpore, and many parts of Mad- 
vas. ‘The former is most famous in India for its 
carpets, Which are frequently sold in Britain as 
Turkey carpets. The rugs from Ellore are uni- 
versally adiired for their veneral characteristics 
of oriental pattern and colouring ; and these, as 
well as the large carpets from Murzapore, all in 
the same style, seem well adapted for sale In 
Europe. At the Madras Exhibition of 1857, 
there was a large display of carpets and rugs, the 
manufacture having been brought to considera- 
ble perfection in several parts of Southern India. 
‘There were four distinct branches in these contri- 
butions; 1. ‘he imitation Axminister or close nap 
woven carpet ; 2. The short velvet pile or tapes- 
try carpet and woollen rug; 3. The long velvet 
pile or imitation Turkey carpet; 4. The silk or 
velvet pile carpet. Ofthe Acminister Carpet,there 
were some very good specimens of close nap car- 
pets from Warungul, the colors clear and bright, 
but a sameness in the patterns. The carpets 
were strong, soft, and very close in the weaving. 
‘The chief of the manufactures and the only one 
for which Warungal is famed is that of Persian 
Carpets, which are inade of all sizes and of worst- 
ed, cotton, or even of silk.. ‘The weavers are all 
Mahomedans and are congregated principally at 
Mutwarrah, although there are a few looms 
within the Warungal fort. The weavers are 
drunken, turbulent, igno:ant Mussulmans, pos- 
sessing no capital, but dissipating in excess the 
little money they may procure on accomplishing 
a piece of work. Carpets chiefly of a small size, 
about two yards long and a little more than a 
vard in breadth, are made for the Hyderabad 
inarket, money being advanced to the Weavers 
by the dealers there. A worsted Carpet of this 
size and shape costs at Warungul from Rupees 


23 to Rupees 23. A cotton Carpet is twice the 


price of a worsted, A silk one very highly priced. 


&e., and at ma- 
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A. common trick among these weaversis to sub- 
stitute hemp for worsted. Of the Velvet Pile Car- 
pets, some large.and_ creditable specimens were 
exhibited from Ellore and Tanjore. The former 


were closely woven, bright, and harmonious in 
color, and the patterns more varied than those 
from any other locality. Some of the rugs from 
‘Tanjore were also very tasteful. The long vel- 
vet pile or Turkey carpet was but poorly imitat- 
ed at Bangalore and Trichinopoly. ‘There was 
considerable variety and boldness in the patterns 
of these carpets, but the wool was dirty and 
coarsely dyed and the weaving loose. The car- 
pets are cheap, but it was doubtfal if they 
would wear well as the wool seemed to be 
easily pulled out.—ldadras Exhibition Juries Re- 
ports. At Tyrempettah in Tanjore they make 
very handsome Carpets of silk. In Southern 
India, the cotton carpets used for tents are 
made at Cumbum, Rajahmundry, and other 
parts, the price being under one Rupee the 
square yard. They are generally in broad 
stripes of red and shades of blue. Small car- 
pets of this description are produced in almost 
every district, and are used by sepoys and others 
for sleeping on: they are somewhat less in price 
in proportion than the larger ones. Carpets of 
a small description, woven with woollen in stripes 
on a stout cotton web, are made at about the 
same cost. Mr. Rohde has no doubt but that a 
fabric woven like striped cumbly in sufficient 
lengths would sell for carpeting in our colonies, 
as it could be sold at one fourth the price of ling- 
lish carpets and would be well suited to the 
colonists’ wants. Silk carpets are made in Ram- 
nad and at Tanjore—Zthode M.S.8. The best 
rugs and carpe's are produced at Ellore, the bet- 
ter descriptions varying in price from 2% to 4 or 
5 Rupees a yard, they are of dyed wool upon a 
cotton web, the colours being arranged much in 
the same manner as & printer's composer sets up 
type, the colours are not so bright as those given 
in Europe. Commoner descriptions, of the size 
of sinall hearth rugs, are exported thence to 
England and Persia. Carpets of an inferior de- 
scription are produced in Mysore, North Arcot 
Collectorate and other parts. Dr. Walker in the 
Asiatic Journal, No. 113, gives the following de- 
scription of Carpet weaving at Hunumcoonda 
which is generally applicable. “ The Carpet 
loom is nothing more than the common native 
loom placed vertically instead of horizontally. 
The waft is of thick strongecotton twist being 
arranged by no wafting mill but by one of the 
workmen going round and round two stakes fix- 
ed in the ground and dropping the thread at 
each as he passes, in the loom it 1s kept on the 
stretch by two strong billets of wood, the threads 
being attached by separate loops of cotton fixed 


1 to a bamboo, which is elevated or depressed at 


the will of the weaver. ‘The worsted is held in 
the left hand and a crescent shaped knife in 
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the right, the fingers of both being left free. 
~The inter thread of the waft is then seized, 
the worsted wound round the outer, crossed 
‘on itself, and the extremity drawn out by 
which it is made to descend in the form of 

an open figure of eight to be snipped by the 
curved knife. It is superfluous to say that this 
‘isthe work of an instant. When the pattern is 
new or difficult, the order and position of the 

worsted threads is changed bya reader in a kind 

of rhyme. On a row being completed, the warp, 

in the shape of a cotton thread, dved dark brown 

hy the bark of the Swietenia febrifuga, is forced 
down by means of an iron toothed comb, in 

form something like an adze; the whole is com- 

pleted by cutting the worsted to its proper length 

by large scissors held steadily against the watt. 

Infant labour is employed and preferred in War- 

ungal Carpet weaving, it being averred that their 

more limber finger joints are best fitted for the 

finer parts of the work. Dried springs of Toolsce 

(Ocymum sanctum) and bunches of Lepidigathis 

indica are attached to the Joom frames ; the 

workmen say that these make their Jabour go on 

more cleverly. ‘Twelve different worsteds are 

employed. ‘The d/we is produced from Indigo, 

the yellow and the sulphur yellow, from boiling 

the sulphur yellow in water impregnated with 

Carbonate of Soda, in which a little turmeric has 

been mixed, the deepest yellow is produced by 

dipping the same in potash ley. The reds are 

all produced by lac dye dissolved by tamarind 

juice with sulphate of alumina and potash as a 
mordant. ‘The depth of colour depends in three 
cases upon the original black, brown, or white 

colour of the wool ; in the fourth on the length of 

time the last description of wool was allowed to 

remain in the dye. ‘The greens ave produced by 

immersion in Indigo, and then, in pulas or tur- 

meric, their degrees also depend on the original 

colour of the wool. Bengal Indigo is always 

preferred to the home mannfactured by the 
worsted dyers. Cotton carpeting is also prepar- 

ed in the same way as the woollen. As a 
general rule the lighter worsteds wear the longest. 
The red seems to render the wool brittle and I 
doubt not some destructive agent is employed in 
preparing the wool. If the weavers would be 
induced to wash the wools thoroughly with soap, 
both before and after dying the carpets, this would 
ard be far more desireable. Messrs. Watson 
Bell of Broad Styeet have lately imported into 

England the Nave carpets, furnishing flax for. 

the web which at‘an additional cost of about 8 
annas a yard ensutes a very superior article. 
By offering high rates for superior articles, they 
have done much to improve the manufacture. : 
Contrary to Mr. Rhode’s expectation, they find it: 

best to purchase: none of, inferior quality, the: 

charges, probably, precluding their profiting by 

‘the common but generally bulky. articles. The: 





CARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS. 
duty on import into the United kingdom is 5 
per cent.—Hhode M.6.8, 

(2407) CARPINUS, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Cupulifersre.—Hngl. Cyc. 
py. 186. 0. viminea has taper-pointed leaves 
with simple or nearly simple serratures, and less 
deeply serrated lobes to‘ the cupules. It is a 
large handsome tree with weeping branches, found 
on the mountains of Nepaul.— Engl. Oye. p. 787. 


(2408) CARPOBALSAMUM. An inferior 
quality of opobalsam, obtained from the fruit and 
twigs on the same tree (Amyris Gileadensis) that 
yields the superior quality. 

(2409) CARPOPOGON PRURIENS of 
Roxburgh is closely allied to Mucuna pruriens 
and is now called Mucuna pruritus, oy more pro- 
perly fabacea.— O' Shaughnessy, page 297. 


(2410) CARROT. DAUCUS CAROTA, Linn. 
The Carrot has long been cultivated in the East, 
where it is called jugur and gajur. The Arabs 
viva istuflcen as its Greek name,—a corruption, 
no doubt, of the crapuvawos of Dioscorides. 
The root of the cultivated Carrot is too well 
known from its fusiform shape, yellow colour, 
swectish taste, and nutritious nature, to require 
description. It is  ofticmal on account of its 
succulent nature, being favourable for making 
poultices, which are moderately stimulant. The 
secds are larger but milder im consequence of 
beme cultivated.—Royle page 425. As a 
vegetable it 18 so well known as to need 
little description. The two kinds in general use 
all over the Deccan are the red and yellow— 
(orange and lemon colour): they may be sown 
at the commencement of the rains, broad-cast, 
in beds of about six feet square, and should be 
thinned, leaving a space of six or eight inches at 
least between each root : this distance is sufficient 
for the first crop, but those that are sown later 
should have at least six inches space allowed be- 
tween each root. If you wish to preserve your 
carrots witil the commencement of the rains, in 
the months of March and April, cut off the green 
tops, and let the roots remain in the ground ; 
this cheeks their growth, and by this means 
good carrots can be had wntil the middle of July. 
I found the yellow Cape to answer the best for 
preserving ; the seed was not sown until January. 
They bear transplanting well, and may be sown 
with advantage in drills. The soil should be light 
and good: care must be taken, the same as in 
moving beet, not to break the root.— Liddell. 

(2411) CARTITAMUS TINCTORIUS, Lin. 
Safflower, or Bastard saffron. Kunxos, Lippoer. 

Koosumbha, SANs. 

Koosum, BENG. 

- Sendoorkum, ‘Tam. Usfur, ARaB. 
' Koosum, H1np. Dux. Kajeereh, BENGAUIF, 

Cartliamus, is a genus of plants belonging to the 
natural order Composiia. G. tinetorius, the sal- 
flower, is a pretty annual plant, found wild in 


Kooshumba_ chettoo, 
. ‘Pen. a 
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Egypt and the Levant. It has an erect cylindri- 
cal stem, branching near the summit, a foot or 
two high, and furnished with sharp-pointed, 
oval, sessile, somewhat spiny leaves.—Hngl. Cyc. 
p. 187. ‘The Carthamus has a smooth stem, of a 
coloyr approaching to white, and about 8 feet in 
height. The plant is propagated by seeds sown in 
drills at 13 feet distance from each other. ‘The 
young plants appear in about a month, and after 
the second month are hoed and thinned, each plant 
heing left a foot from the other. The richer the 
land, the larger the proportion of colouring mat- 
ter afforded by the flower. On the opening of the 
flowerets they are rapidly gathered without being 
allowed to expand fully. ‘They are then dried in the 
shade with great care. It grows naturally in Egypt, 
and is cultivated largely in Spain and in many 
parts of the Levant, whence it 1s chiefly import- 
ed and from India. hat of India, is cultivated 
especially in Behar and Dacca, and in the low” 
country between the Ganges and Dullasery ; and 


the produce of Paterghautta and Belispore situated 


in that locality, is considered, in the London Mar- 
ket, as the best that 1s exported from Tndia. In 
1787, all the Safflower raised in the District 
was consumed by the Dyers of Dacca, on account 
of its yellow dye. In 1800, 2,000 maunds of 
it were exported ; and since that time, the quan- 
titv annually sent to Calcutta has gradually in- 
creased and is now little short of 6,000 maunds. 
The Dacea Safflower ranks next. to that of China 
which is reputed to be of a superior quality. ‘The 
Safflower is widely grown on the banks of the Ir- 
rawaddy, and may be occasionally seen on the 
banks of the Salwen. Its flowers furnish the 
best yellow dye in the country, and mixed with 
other ingredients they are used to dve red, and to 
vive a varicty of tints. —Mason. These flowers 
are used by the Dyers in dyeing pink and _ sear- 
Jet.—Ains. Mat. Med. p. 195. Safflower, ac- 
cording to Dr. McClelland, is cultivated to a small 
extent for its flowers, which yield a yellow dye. 
The dry flowers are found in the bazars of India 


and Beneal,in the latter under the name of Kooszm | 


It is used by the Burmese for dyeing cotton, and 

might be much more largely cultivated, as_ the 

climate seems favourable to its growth.— Me Clel- 
land, According to the experiments of Dufour, 
Marchaco, and Dobereiner, the petals of the 

safflower contain in 100 parts moisture 6, dust 3, | 
vegetable albumen 5, vellow colouring matter 24, 

extract and saline matter 5, resin 0.3, red colour- | 
Ing matter 5, (per 100) with wax, fibre, oxide of 

iron, &c. It contains.a red colouring matter inso- | 
luble in water, and called carthaméine derived pro-| 
bably from the oxidation of a peculiar principle | 
existing in the petals called carthameine, and ‘by ; 
Dumas, carthamous acid. When a ‘weak ‘soda! 
solution of ‘carthamine is left in contact with! 
oxygen, it first becomes yellow ‘and then ‘red, and! 
on saturating this:red liquor with citnic acid, red: 
carthamine -is -throwa down. When ‘air is ex- 


CARTHAMUS TINCTORIUS. 
cluded the alkaline ‘solution remains colourless. 
‘ The affinity of carthamcdine for cotton and silk 
is such, that when ‘it‘is recently precipitated, 
those substances immeiliately combine with it, and 
become at first rose-colored, and afterwards of a 
fine red, so that they may be thus dyed without 
the intervention of the mordant ; the stuffs so 
dyed are rendered yellow by the alkalis, and the 
colour is to a certain extent restored by the-acids. 
Carthaméine is never used in dyeing wool. When 
it is precipitated from concentrated solutions, it 
furnishes a liquid paint, which, evaporated upon 
saucers, leaves a residue of: somewhat metallic, 
lustre, used as a pink dye-stuff, and which 
mixed with fimely powdered tale and dried, 
constitutes common rouge. Safflower also con- 
tains a yellow substance soluble im _ water. 
When the infusion is evaporated it leaves 
an extract very soluble in water, precipi- 
tated by acids and soluble in alkalis. It is not 
reddened by oxidizing agents.—Tomlinson, page 
333. ‘The yellow principle is worthless as a 
dye. It is soluble in water, is removed by 
washing, and thrown away as the first step, in the 
preparation of’ the valuable red product. The 


fred dye is an acid resinous substance of superb 


colour, insoluble in water and in acid solutions, 
little soluble in alcohol, and not at all in ether. 
It is dissolved freely by aqueous alkaline solu- 
tions, which it neutralizes. Its salts (cartha- 
mates) are crystallizable, and quite colourless ; 
acids precipitate the carthamic acid from solutions 
of these salts. To obtain it on the large scale, 
after the separation of the yellow matter, the 
dried flowers are treated by a solution of carbo- 
nate of soda, and lemon juice added; the cartha- 
mic acid precipitate, is collected by subsidence, 
washed, and carefully dried at a gentle heat. 
The most. lovely tints are imparted by this dye 
to silk and cotton; rouge isa mixture of the dry 
carthamic acid, and finely powdered tale. The 
pink saucers used for giving a flesh tint to silk 
are prepared from this dye with a small portion 
of soda. 8 oz. of the prepared petals, and 2 02. 
carbonate of soda are acted‘on by 2 gallons of 
water. 4 lbs. of prepared chalk are added, and the 
colour precipitated upon this by citric or tarta- 
rie acid. he Chinese card-rouge is a carthamate 
of soda, colourless when rubbed on, but by the salt 
being decomposed by the acetic acid secreted by 
the skin itself, the carthamic acid separates in 
the most perfect rosy tint, which can be imagin- 
ed. The seeds are said to be purgative’ and 
emetic in moderate doses. It is certam, how- 
ever, that paroquets feed on them with great 
avidity, and without experiencing sny ill effect. 
They yield abundance of fixed oil.— O’Shaugh- 
nessy, page 411. A fixed oil'4s prepared from 
this plant, which is used, as -an external applica- 
tion, in paralytic affections, and for bad ulcers ; 
pnd small seeds‘are reckoned by the Vyteans 


amongst their lexative medicines. —ins. Mat. 
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Med. page 118. It is cultivated in China, India, 


Egypt, America, Spain, and some of the warmer 
parts of Europe, and is indigenous to the whole of 


the Indian Archipelago. A large quantity is grown 


in and exported from Bali. The Chinese safflow- 
er is considered the best, and that from Bom- 


bay is least esteemed. ‘The price of Safflower in 


the English market varies from £1 to £ 8 per 


ton, according to quality. The’annual quantity 
imported into England is from 400 to 500 
tons, 3ths of which is sent from Calcutta, and 
about 150 tons is grown in the Dacca Collector- 
ate, — Simmonds, p. 450. 
low oil is obtained from the seeds of Carthamus 
tinctorius, in Bombay ; the seeds contain about 
28 per cent. of oil -—Faulkner. 

(2412) CARVING.—The term Carving is, 
in the present day, applied to the cutting into 
particular shapes and patterns different materials, 
such as wood, horn, and ivory. Wood-carving 
the natives of India must have practised from very 
early times, for their idols, and for calico-printing, 
as they have long used wood-blocks for this pur- 
pose. They are fond of carving many of their 
ordinary utensils, as spinning-wheels &c ; but 
their skill is shown according to European taste, 
in the carving of the blackwood and bony fur- 
nitures of Bombay and Madras, especially in the 
elegance of the patterns of the backs of the chairs 
and sofas, in the side-boards and book-cases. 
Such furniture is well adapted for even the best 
English houses. Carvings in ivory in different 
parts of India, are much to be admired, whether 
for the size or the minuteness, for the elaborate- 
ness of detail or for the truth of representation. 
Among these the ivory carvings of Berhampore 
are conspicuous. A set of chessmen from there, 
at the Exhibition of 1851, carved from the draw- 
ings in ayard’s ‘‘ Nineveh,” were excellent re- 
presentations of what they could only have seen 
in the above work ; and showed that they are ca- 
pable of doing new things when required ; their 
representations of an elephant and other aninals, 
were so true to nature, that they might be consi- 
dered the works of real artists. The carvings in 
the same material in the state chair from Travan- 
core were greatly admired, and from the truth of 
representation on a minute scale, where an ele- 
phant is enclosed in the shell of a pea, from Ca- 
licut. Chouries, or fly-flappers, where the ivory, 
or sandal-wood, is cut into long hair-like threads, 


are also specimens of their mechanical skill. ‘Their 
skill in wood-carving was conspicuously displayed. 


in the elaborate details. of the sandal-wood boxes 
from the Malabar Coast. The skill of the Indian 
carver is also conspicuously shown in the beauty 


of the figures and buildings in the pith like stems. 


of the marsh-plant called shola (Aschynomene as- 
pera). Inthe latter all the elaborate detail of 
the richly ornamented Hindoo architecture of the 


South of India is carefully brought out. For. 


this work only two tools seem to be employed, — 


A pale brownish yel- 
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one a large and heavy knife and one with a 
fine sharp cutting edge. Besides these, cocoa- 
nut shells and gourds are carved and made into 
cups, vases, and snuff-boxes, also the kernel of 
the cocoa-nut variously cut, for making gar- 
lands for state occasions. The natives of India 
display great skill and neatness, as well as 
habitual taste, in their work (and other) boxes 
of ivory, horn, or porcupine-quill, ebony and 
sandal-wood, their fans and umbrellas, chouries, 
and khuskhus or other baskets, hookah-snakes, 
imitation fruits and flowers, toys, and puzzles. 
The skill is remarkable with which the unyield- 
ing substance of a hard thick shell is converted 
into necklaces for men and into bracelets for the 
women. ‘The manufacture of shell bracelets 
is one of the indigenous arts of Bengal, in which 
the caste of Sankari at Daccaexcel. The chanks 
of which they are made are the large species of 
Turbinella, from six to seven inches long, and of 
a pure white colour. They are imported into 
Calcutta from Ramnad and South India, oppo- 
site to Ceylon, and from the Maldive Islands.”°-— 
Toylor. With the Chinese, Jvory for carving 
comes to China principally from Cochin-china 
and Africa, via Bombay, and always finds a 
ready sale at Canton ; the largest and best tusks 
weigh from 16 to 25 pounds each, decreasing 
to five or six pounds. ‘The cuttings and frag- 
ments also form an article of trade, as the work- 
men can employ the smallest pieces. Bones and 
horns, especially the long horns of buffaloes, are 
in China worked into handles, buttons, &c. 
Rhinoceros’ horns are brought from Burmah 
and Sumatra, and from Africa through Bombay ; 
they are highly valued by the Chinese from a 
notion that cups made from them sweat when- 
ever a poisonous mixture is poured into them. 
A perfect horn sometimes sells as high as $300, 
but those that come from Africa do not usually 
rate above $30 or $40 each. ‘The principal use 
of these hornsis in medicine and for amulets, 
for only one good cup can be carved from the 
end ofeach horn; and consequently the parings 
and fragments are all preserved. ‘The hard teeth 
of the walrus, lamantin, and other cetaceous 
animals, also form an article of import into 
China from the Pacific, under the designation of 
seahorse-teeth ; they weigh one or two pounds 
a piece, and the ivory is nearly as compact, 
though not so white, as that of the elephant. 
The delicate carving of Chinese workmen is well 


known, and has often been described; many 


specimens of it are annually sent abroad. Few 
products of their skill are more remarkable than 
the balls, containing ten or twelve spheres cut 
out one within another. The manner of cutting 
them is simple. A piece of ivory or wood is 
first made perfectly globular, and then several 
conical holes are bored into it in such a manner 


that their apices all meet at the centre, which is 


usually hollowed out an inch or less after the 
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holes are bored. A long €rooked tool is then 
‘nserted in one of the conical holes, so bent at 
the end and stoppered on the shaft that it cuts 
the ivory at the same distance from the surface 
when its edge is applied to the insides of the 


cone. By successively cutting a little on the 


insides of each conical hole, their incisures meet, 
and a sphericle is at last detached, which 1s now 
turned over and its faces one after another 
brought opposite the largest hole and firmly 
secured by wedges in the other holes, while its 
surfaces are smoothed and carved. When the 
central sphere is done, a similar knife, somewhat 
Jarger, 18 again introduced into the holes, and 
another sphere detached and smoothed in the 
same way, and then another, until the whole 
are completed, each being polished and carved 
hefore the next outer one is commenced. It has 
heen supposed by some that these curious toys 
were made of hemispheres nicely luted together, 
aud they have been boiled in oil for hours in 
order to separate them and solve the mystery of 
their construction. Fans and card-cases are 
carved of wood, ivory, and mother-of-pearl in 
alto-relievo, With an elaborateness which shows 
the great skill and patience of the workman, and 
at the same time his bad taste in drawing, the 
ficures, houses, trees, and other objects being 
erouped in violation of all propriety and per- 
spective. Beautiful ornaments are made by carv- 
ing roots of plants, branches, gnarled knots, &c., 
into fantastic groups of birds or animals, the 
artist taking advantage of the natural form of his 
materials. Models of pagodas, boats, and houses 
are also entirely constructed of ivory, even to 
representing the ornamental roofs, the men 
working at the oar, and women looking from the 
balconies. Baskets of elegant shape are woven 
from ivory splinths ; and the shopmen at Canton, 
exhibit a variety of seals, paper-knives, chessmen 
counters, combs, &c., exceeding in finish and 
delicacy the same kind of work found anywhere 
else in the world. The most elaborate coat of 
arms, or complicated cypher, will also be imitat- 
ed by these skilful carvers. The national taste 
prefers this style of carving on plane surfaces ; it 
is seen on the walls of houses and granite slabs 
of fences, the woodwork of boats and shops, and. 
on articles of furniture. Some of it is pretty, 
but the disproportion and cramped position of 
the figures detracts from its beauty. — Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom, Vol. Il. pages 141 and 408. 


(2413) CARYOCAR. This is the only genus 
of the natural order Rhizobolucee and its species 
deserve to be introduced into Southern Asia. One 
of the species yields the Butter Nuts of the Lon- 
don fruiterers’ shops. One species is described 
by Aublet, under the name of Pekea buttyrosa, as 
a large tree with a trunk 80 feet high, and 8 feet 
in diameter. ‘The berries are covered by a rind 


two or three lines thick, and consisting internal- | 


ly of a buttery yellowish substance, which melts 


commonly served at table. 


CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS. 


between the fingers, and which is sometimes used 
in cooking instead of animal butter. Under the 
rind lies a stone covered all over with slender 
stings, which easily separate, and become very 
troublesome to those who epen the stones ; 
within is a kidney-shaped kernel covered’ with a 
brownish membrane, and very good to eat; it is 
lt is called Pekea 
by the blacks in‘the neighbourhood of Oyapoco 
in French Guyana, where it is-much cultivated. 
The species that furnishes the Butter-Nuts of the 
London markets is much like this, but is called 
Tata-youba by the natives of Guyana, and differs 
in having no stings upon the surface of the stone 
of its fruits: this is the Pekea tubercolosa of 
Aublet ; the Caryocar tomentosum of modern 
botanists. Another species, Curyocar nuciferum, 
bears what are called the Suwarrow, or more 
properly Saouari, Nuts of commerce. It has 
only three leaflets to each leaf, each with a tooth- 
ed margin and a taper-pointed extremity; the 
flowers are very large, deep brown externally and 
rich crimson in the inside ; the fruit is in form 
like an egg, covered with a thick rough brown 
rind, beneath which is a soft greenish buttery 
substance: The nut has a stinging surface, and 
contains a very excellent kernel, from which may 
be extracted an oil like that from sweet almonds. 
These plants might with advantage be introduced 
into India.—ngl. Cyc. page 790. 


(2414) CARYODAPHNE DENSIFLORA, 
Bluine, Java. Kiéeja. A tree 60 to 80 feet high, 
leaves gratefully aromatic, used in infusion like 
tea against spasms of the bowels, and in puerperal 
convulsions.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 547. 


(2415) CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS, 
Linn. (Eugenia caryophyllata) Clove. Icosand. 
Monog. Tribe Myrtee, Linn. 


Chankee, MALay. 
Lawanzum, ‘TEL. 
Xarenful, ARAB. 
Mykek, Prers.—0O’S/. 
The Clove-tree is an evergreen and, like other 
of the Myrtacee, elegant in appearance. It 1s 
like the Pimento. ‘The wood is hard and cover- 
ed with a smooth grey bark. The leaves opposite 
and decussate, ovate-lanceolate, tapering towards 
both ends, about 4 inches long, somewhat lea- 
thery, shining, and minutely dotted, diffusing a 
clove-like fragrance when bruised. Panicles 
short, trichotomously divided, jointed at every 
division. The calyx tube is cylindrical, of a 
dark purple colour, adhering to the ovary, divid- 
ed into 4 ovate concave segments. Petals 4, 
overlapping each other and of a globular form 
when in bud, afterwards spreading, roundish, 
whitish and said to exhale a grateful odour. 
Within the calyx and at the top of the ovary is 
a quadrangular disk, surrounding but not embrac- 
ing the base of the short obtuse style. Stamens 
in 4 bundles, filaments long, yellow. Ovary 


Cramboo, ‘TAM. | 
Long, Duk and Hrxp 
Warrala, CING. 
Lavanga, SANs. 
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nearly cylindrical, 2° celled, with many small 


ovules in each cell attached to the sides of the: 


dissepiment. Fruit a large elliptical berry, con- 


taining a single seed, by the growth of which 
the second cell and numerous ovules have been 
obliterated. Kmbryo large, elliptical, dotted. 
Cotyledons unequal, sinuose, the larger one part- 
ly enveloping the smaller, including the superior 
radicle.—See the Bot. Mag. t. a. 749, for a full 
description : Dict. des Sciences, Nat.-for detailed 
dissection. It is a native of the Moluccas, but con- 
fined by the Dutch to Amboyna and Ternate. 
It has, however, been introduced into the Isle of 
France, India, the West Indies and Guyana.— 
The’ tree can scarcely be made to live 
in Bengal.—O’Sh. pages 334-36. Cloves, are 
the unexpanded flower-buds, and are picked by 
hand or with long reeds, and then quickly dried in 
Cloves should be large, heavy, brit- 


Royle. 


the shade 
tle, brown externally, red within, and when com- 
pressed or rasped allowing a volatile oil to exude. 
heir odour is aromatic, very sweet, taste aro- 
matic, strong, hot, and acrid, almost to burning, 
slightly bitter. ‘The best are obtained from the 
Moluceas. They have considerable weight. Their 
actual properties are extracted by water and by 
alcohol. ‘he cloves are gathered in October, 
or in February. Each shrub gives from 2 to 
4. lbs. of cloves, but in the arborescent state 20 
lbs. have been produced. One clove tree is de- 
scribed, the trunk of which was eight feet in 
diameter, and which furnished annually 50 to 60 
Ibs. A pound of cloves contains about 500 
flowers. The ripe fruits dried before the sun, 
are also found in cotnmerce, and are called clove 
berries, or mother cloves. Their properties are 
analogous to, but much feebler than cloves, and 
are still imported into China.—Loyle, p. 797. It 
is impossible to ascertain when cloves were first 
introduced into Europe. ‘The Chinese who visit- 
ed the Molucca islands before their discovery by 
the English, disseminated this spice through 
India, whence it spread to Persia, Arabia, and 
Europe. After the Dutch conquest of the Moluc- 
cas they restricted the cultivation of the clove 
to the island of Amboyna and to Ternate. Never- 
theless the plant was introduced by the French 
into the Mauritius and Bourbon, and by the 
English into Barbadoes and the Antilles, in all 
which localities it succeeds perfectly—(tee.) 
The clove plant resembles the coffee. It grows 
quickly, and bears while young. 
dom exceeds 
sustains a large somewhat conical cyme, so tuft- 
ed that it resists the efforts of the wind, and the 
tree is thus frequently destroyed by storms.— 
O’ Shaughnessy. it is extremely handsome, and 
of luxuriant foliage, the whole tree and leaves 


gated by seed or layers, the plant thrives best 
in a strong compact soil of a clayey, nature, 





and arrives at maturity cight or nine years after 





| Its height sel- 
18 feet, its trunk is straight, and } Canara and Malabar. 


‘or Jaggery, Koondel panei vellum, Tam., and 


lie’s Mat. Med. page 265. 
.sively used under the name of Napiera m Cey- 
llon for rafters which are exceedingly hard and 
are strongly Aromatic. The Clove tree is propa- | 


CARYOTA URENS. 
sowing. The seed¥ should be sown about six 
inches apart, in beds with plaintain leaves or mats 
suspended two or three feet frém the ground to 
shelter the young plants from the sun, for if not 
protected from it when young, they droop and 
die. When the plants are five or six months 
old, they should be transplanted at a space of 
fifteen or sixteen feet asunder, and will bear 
about the sixth year.— Riddell. Cloves are wni- 
versally employed as spice, and enter into some 
pharmaceutical preparations ; the volatile oil is 
much used by perfumers, and dentists apply it 
to carious teeth to cauterize the exposed nerve. 
The volatile oil is very fluid, but thickens by age, 
clear, transparent, at first colourless, then amber- 
like or brown, heavier than water, entirely solu- 
ble in alcohol, reddened deeply by nitric acid, 
and producing oxalic acid ; odour very powerful 
and agreeable, taste very hot, acrid, and burning. 
lt is much adulterated, especially with pimento 
oil. The oil is obtained by distilling cloves from 


‘a saturated solution of common salt m water : 


the salt, being’ added in order that the liquid 
should acquire a higher boiling point, viz. 224. 
—O’ Shaughnessy. The resin, named caryo- 
phullin, is obtained in brilliant satiny crystals. 
— Royle. 

(2416) CARYOTA URENS. 
Bon khejur, 
Burra flawan, 
Kittul, Cine. 
Bherlee-mahar, also 
Coondal panai marum.TaM. 


Evimpannah, ‘Tam. 
Bastard Sago Palin, ENG. 
Bhynee, Can. 

Jeroogoo, TEL. 

Rameguoah, 

The Caryota urens, is one of a genus of elc- 
vant palm trees frequent in woody mountains of 
the East Indies. ‘Their trunks are ringed and 
often lofty, but they flower only once in the 
course of their existence. The C. Urens is a na- 
tive of Ceylon, Malabar, Bengal, Assam and vari- 
ous other parts of India. It is a lofty palm, be- 
ing more than forty feet high and the trunk is 
more than a foot in diameter. It ascends the 
mountains of Sikkim to the height ef 5000 feet. 
—Hooker, page 143, Vol. 1. Dr. Roxburgh de- 
stibes it as highly valuable to the natives of the 
country where it grows in plenty. During the hot 
season, a single tree will yield at the rate of one 
hundred pints of toddy or palm wine in the 





twenty-four hours.--foyle. Its spathes yield this 


toddy or palm wine, koondel panei khulloo, which 


is used in the Deccan as yeast for fermenting 


bread but is also used by the Natives of Ceylon, 
It is converted into Sugar 


into the spirit known as Bynee Arrack.— Ains- 
The wood is exten- 


durable.—M. EF. The pith, or farinaceous part, 


is filled with starch granules equal to the best 


| sago. 
-boil it into thick gruel. According to Knox, 


The natives make it into bread, and 
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CASEARIA ELLIPTICA, CASHMERE. 

‘the inside is nothing but Poith. It yieldeth | fine grained aud yellow coloured. The juice 
. sort of liquor, which they, the Cyngalese, call | said to cure snake-bites.— Wight. 
elligee : it is rarely sweet and pleasing to the (2421) CASHEW NUT. 
yalate, and as wholesome but no stronger than | 4; dgeillee, Badam, Bune. | Cajew, Guz. & Hin. 
vater.’ It ‘bears leaf like to that of a betel- | Catsjoenooten. Dur.  Acaju, Ir. 
vut tree, which is fastened to a skin as the betel- Noix d’ acajou, Fx. Nozes d’acaju: Port. 
rut leaves are, only this skin is hard and stub- Akajunusse, Westindische Nueces, d’acaju, SP. 
yorn, like a piece of board; the skin is all full| Anakarden, Gen. | _ 
of strings as strong as wire; they use them to| Cashew nuts have already been noticed at 
make ropes withal.”—~Royle. Its leaves are very | Some length, when describing the Anacardiun 
large, measuring eighteen or twenty feet in occidentale, the tree from which they are obtain- 
length, and from ten to twelve across; from their |ed. Cashew nuts are kidney shaped. bodies, at- 
fbre, the ‘kittul fibre’ of commerce, ropes of | tached to the fruit of the tree which 1s found in 
creat strength, brushes, brooms, caps, and simi- | the East and West Indies, and America. They 
lar articles are manufactured ; the kernel is used | are used as an article of food, and also as an in- 
for buttons and beads : the woolly material found | gredient in chocolate and are procurable in 
on the petioles is used for caulking ships as oa- | all Southern and Eastern Asia. 
kum.—Seeman. Ina recent accotint of the ‘ Ve- (2422) CASHEW APPLE OIL. Anacar- 
eetable Products of Ceylon,’ by Mr. Ondatjee, | prum occrpentaLE. ‘This powerfully vesicat- 
it is said that the dlack fibre from the leaf-stalks, | ing oil is obtained from the pericarp of the Ca- 
manufactured into rope, of great strength and| shew Apple. It has been long known to the 
durability, is used for tying wild elephants. The | Native Physicians, and much resembles in its 
Rodyahs, or outcasts among the Kandyauns, make properties the acrid oil obtained from the mark - 
this rope generally with considerable skill, as it 1s |ing nut (Semecarpus Anacardium).—M. EF. J. 
both regular and compact.— Royle. At the Mad- | Rep. 
ras Exhibition of 1855, the nar of this, the Indian | (2423) CASITEW GUM. Anacarpium oc- 
Sago palm, was exhibited from Cocanada, Nel-| crppntate. ‘The trunk and branches of this 
lore, Masulipatam and Travancore. It is much | tree yield, on being wounded during the ascent 
used by the natives for making fishing lines and | of the sap, a transparent gum similar in appear- 
bow-strings, is very strong and resists water for | ance to gum arabic, for which it is a good substi- 
some time, but is liable to snap if suddenly bent | tute. This gum is subastringent and being un- 
or knotted. It resembles black horse hair and | palatable to insects, is particularly adapted for 
might be employed similarly.—Af. 4. J. 2. use, where their depredations require to be guard- 

(2417) CARAGANA GERARDIANA, its ed against. —M. Hh. J. B. | | 
common name ‘ Tartarian furze.’ (2424) CASHEW NUT OIL. Anacarpt- | 

(2418) CARAWAY SEED. UM OCCIDENTALE. 

Carvi, Cumin des pres, FR. Carvi, It. Moondree cottay yennal, Kajo ka tel, Hinp. 
Keummel, Brodkummel,GER. Dam. . . 

Carum Carui, Caraway plant. Caraway seeds The light, yellow, sweet tasted, and edible oi! ob- 
have an aromatic smell, a warm pungent taste, tained from the nut of this tree, is In every re- 
and yield much essential oil. They are used spect equal, if not indeed superior, to either olive, 
in confectionary, for flavouring cheese, spirits, | Of almond oil. It is very seldoin prepared, the 
liqueurs ; and in medicine. ‘They are unport- nuts being used as a table fruit.—M. #. J. #. 
ed into Bombay from England and the Persian} (2425) CASHMERE GOAT. Perhaps the 
Gulf. The essential oil, which is much used in | most highly prized of any animal in the Kast is 
pharmacy, is of a yellow colour, sweet smell, | the goat of Cashmere, with the long silky hair of 
and very hot taste : in Germany caraway seeds are | which are worked the world-famed Cashmere 
used in bread. The essential oil is much used| shawls. ‘They thrive best on the grassy slopes 
as an adjunct and solvent in the preparation of} of the Cashmere hills, but are also reared with 
the resinous cathartic pills. The roots of the | success in Lahore and still further to the south. 


caraway plant are very agreeable, and are eaten (2426) C ASHMERE, a beautiful fabric manu- 
in the north of Europe.—O’Shaughnessy, page | factured in the kingdom of Cashmere, from the fine 
oe wool growing about the roots of the hair of the 

(2419) CARUM NIGRUM. Fern. Leera seeah. | Thibet goat. Cashmere shawls have a wide-spread 
Brought into India from Kunawur, and used as | fame, on account of their extreme softness, brilli- 
a carminative. (Royle.)\—O’ Shaughnessy, page | ancy, and elegance ; and it has long been the aim of 
358. European nations to imitate, and if possible to 

(2420) CASEARIA ELLIPTICA. Klaare| equal them, applying to their manufacture the 
marum, Zam. This is a large shrub rather than | more speedy and elaborate methods which modern 
a tree, the wood therefore can be of little value| science has placed within reach. The oriental 
except for ornamental purposes. It is smooth, | shawls are woven by an extremely slow process, 
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CASHMERE. 
and are therefore very costly. The date of the 


manufacture is unknown, .but these shawls have. 
been celebrated ever since the British established 
As far as we can gather 
from the observations of various writers, the Thi- 
betian wool, being imported from Thibet and 
‘fartary into Cashmere, is first bleached to rid it 
of a greyish hue which naturally belongs to it, then 


themselves in India. 


spun into yarn by women, and dyed of various co- 


lours. The yarn is next given out to the weav- 
ers by a merchant, who perhaps enters large- 
ly into the shawl trade, and engages a num- 
ber of shops in which men work for hin ; or else 


he supplies a certain number of overseers called 


Oostands with yarn, delivering to them at. the 


same time instructions as to the quality, colour, 


patterns, &c. of the goods, and these men carry 
on the manufacture at their own houses, with the 
The Oostands receive 


help of ordinary weavers. 
six or eight pice a day for their wages, the com- 


mon workman from one to four pice, the value 
of a pice being about three-half pence. Thus 
scuntily are the shawl weavers of Cashmere re- 


warded, while the fabric they produce has often 


been sold in London at from 1002. to 4002. the 


shawl. But it is fair to state that the manutfac- 
ture of a remarkably fine and claborate shaw! 
will sometimes occupy a shop for a whole year, 
two or three or perhaps four persons being con- 
stantly engaged on it. Plain shawls are simply 
woven with along narrow and heavy shuttle, but 
variegated shawls are worked with wooden need- 
les instead of a shuttle, there being a separate 
necdle for each colour. In some of the richest 
shawls, scarcely a quarter of au inch is coinpleted 
by three persons in one day. Sometimes, in or- 
der to hasten the process, a shawl is made in 


separate pieces at different looms, and the pieccs 
This is done 


ure afterwards sewed together. 
with great dexterity, so that it is not immediately 


detected. An overseer at cach Joom superin- 


tends the workinen, and if the pattern be new, he 
directs them as to the figures and colours, kevp- 
ing before him a paper pattern of the device 
which is to be produced. 
side of the shaw] is uppermost on the frame, ne- 
vertheless the pattern is most accurately preserv- 
ed by the workers, who sit on benches while so 
employed. The shawls are made both long and 
square, the former generally measuring 54: inches 
wide, and 126 long, the latter 63 to 72 inches 
square. ‘They are exquisitely -soft and warm, 
surpassing in these respects every other clothing 
material. In some parts of Asia these shawls are 
worn just as they come from the loom; but all 
those destined for India are carefully washed and 
packed near Lahore? The extent of the manu- 
facture in Cashmere has been differently stated : 
some years ago there were said to be 16,000 
looms in that kingdom; andif it be correct that 
about five shawls (ineluding the inferior qualities) 
are made on an average at each loom during the 


The rough or inferior 


CASHMERE. 


year, this give¢a t¥tal of 80,000 shawls as the 
annual produce of the kingdom. When Cash- 
mere was tributary to Afghanistan, a con- 
siderable portion of the revenue was exact- 
ed in shawls instead of money. ‘The beauty 
and value of Cashmere shawls has led to 
various imitations, which at length have ‘prov- 
ed successful, both in France and England. The 
government of the former country gave encourage- 
ment to a patriotic and zealous man, M. Janbert, 
who exposed himself to great risk and hardship, 
in bringing from the Kast in 18238, a flock of 
Thibet goats, part of which were successfully 
reared at St. Oven, near Paris. ‘The climate 
suited them well, so that for several years the 
proprietor was enabled to sell a great number of 
inale and female goats, which were called Cash- 
mere goats. ‘The Cashmere wool still imported 
from hibet comes into Europe by way of 
Casan, on the eastern bank of the Volga. The 
mills for spinning it are very numerous in France 
where three principal descriptions of Cashmere 
shawls are manufactured, at Paris, Lyons, and 
Nismes. The Paris shawls are principally of the 
kind known as French Cashmere, in which, by 
the aid of the draw-loom and of the Jacquard, 
a surface appearance is given precisely similar to 
that of the oriental shawls. Both the warp and 
the weft are the yarn of pure Cashmere down: 
the figures and colours of the Indian shawls are 
faithfully copied, and the deception would be 
complete, did not the reverse side show the cut 
ends. What is called the Hindoo shawl, manu- 
factured at Paris, has its warp in spun silk which 
reduces the price. ‘These imitation shawls are 
exceuted by as many shuttles as there are colours 
employed, which are thrown across the warp ac- 
cording to the requirements of the pattern, and 
being in many cases introduced only at intervals, 
the yarn remains floatine loose at the back of the 
piece, and is cut off afterwards. ‘’o contrive a 
mcthod of weaving shawls that should be, like the 
eastern ones, both sides alike, was a difficult task, 
but was at last accomplished by Parisian ingenui- 
ty. In this case the yarns of the weft are not 
only equal in number to the colours of the pat- 
tern, but there are also as many little shuttles or 
pirns filled with these varns as there are colours 
to be repeated in the breadth of the piece. Each 
of these small pirns or bobbins passes through 
only that portion of the flower in which the 
colour ofits yarn is to appear and stops on the 
one side and the other of the cloth exactly at its 
limit: it then returns upon itself, after having 
crossed the thread of the adjoining shuttle. From 
this reciprocal interweaving of the various yarns 
of the shuttles, it happens that, although the 
welt is made up of a great number of different 
threads yet they form a continuous line in the 
whole breadth of the web, upon whieh the lay or 
batten acts in the usual manner. The great art 
consists in avoiding confusion of the shuttles, 
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and in not striking up the ley till’all have done 
their part. A woman assisted by two girls is 
‘able to conduct the whole operation. But this 
close imitation of the ofiental shawl is a very 
slow process, and therefore the shawls, must 
be necessarily costly. Lyons is. famous for 
its Whibet shawls,. the weft of which is 
yarn, with a mixture of spun silk. The shawls 
of Nismes are celebrated for their low price 
and the ingenuity with which spun silk, 
'Thibet down, and cotton are all worked up 
tovether. — Zomlinson, paye 337. ‘The Cashmere 
Shawls are usually divided into three groups, the 
“ Border Shawl;” the Rizayee or Shawl of the 
finest texture, and the ordinary Cashmere Shawl 
_M. E. J. R. Cashmere, and the next in 
quality Umritsir shawls, possess unequalled fme- 
ness, delicacy, and. warmth. These shawls are 
brought to Bombay in large quantities direct 
from Cashmere,which are almost entirely export- 
ed to London. The trade is entirely in the hands 
of the natives.— aulkner. 

(2427) CASSAVA or MANTOC. The shrub 
from which this substance is prepared is about 
six feet high, extensively grown for its farimace- 
ous root: there are several specics, nearly all 
natives of America, principally of Brazil, whence 
it derives one of its common names of Manihot 
or Mandioc. ‘lwo species of Manihot have been 
found indigenous in South Australia. The va- 
ricties commonly cultivated for their roots, are 
the sweet and the bitter. ‘The Sweet cassava 1s 
the Janiphi (or Jatropha,) Loeflings, of Kunth ; 
the Manihot Aipi, of Pohl.-—This species has a 
spindle-shaped root, brown externally, about six 
or seven ownces or more in weight, which con- 
tains amylaceous matter, without any bitterness, 
and is used as food, after being rasped and wash- 
ed, so as to cleanse it from the fibrous matter, in 
the same manner as arrowroot is prepared. It 
is distinguished from the bitter cassava by a 
tough lieneous fibre, which runs through the 
heart of the tuber. Manihot starch 1s some- 
times imported into Europe under the name of 
Brazilian arrowroot. ‘The cassava is known in 
Peru as yucea. A dry mixed soil is best suited 
to its culture. So exhausting is this crop, that 
it cannot be raised more than two or three times 
successively on the same land. ‘The roots arrive 
ut maturity in eight or nine months after plant- 
ing, but may be kept in the ground a much 
longer time without injury. Sweet cassava might 
be sliced, dried in the sun, and sent to Europe 
in that state. In dry weather the process suc- 
ceeds remarkably well, and the dried slices keep 
for a considerable time. Dr. Shier ascertained 


that when these sliced and dried roots were first 


steeped and then boiled, they return to very 
nearly their original condition, and make an ex- 
cellent substitute for the potato. The plant 
thrives on even the poorest soil; the mode of 
planting is simple. It consists in laying cuttings 


CASSAVA or MANIOC. 
a foot long in square pits a foot deep, and cover- 
ing‘ them with mould, leaving the upper ends 
open. From two to four pieces may be placed 
in each square. The planting ought to be in the 
rainy season. The cuttings must be made from 
the full-grown stem. A humid soil causes: the 
root to decay, a dry soil is therefore more adapt- 
ed for its cultivation. As blossoms are occa- 
sionally plucked from potato plants, so the mani- 
hot or cassava is deprived of its buds to increase 
the size of its roots. The raw root of the bitter 
species, when taken out of the ground, is poiso- 
nous. If exposed, however to the sun for a short 
time, it is innocuous, and when boiled is quite 
wholesome. ‘lhe starch of the root of the ma- 
nioe is prepared in the following manner, as des- 
eribed by Dr. Ure:—‘'The roots are washed 
and reduced toa pulp by means of a rasp or 
grater. ‘The prlp is put into coarse strong can- 
vas bags, and thus submitted to the action of a 
powerful press, by which it parts with most of 
its noxious juice. As the active principle of this 
juice is volatile, it is easily dissipated by baking 
the squeezed cakes of pulp upon a plate of hot 
iron. The pulp thus dried concretes into lumps, 
which become hard and friable as they cool. 
‘They are then broken into pieces, and laid out 
in the sun to dry. In this state they are a whole- 
some nutriment. These cakes constitute the only 
provisions laid in by the natives, in their voyages 
upon the Amazon. Boiled in water, with a little 
beef or mutton, they form a kind of soup similar 
to that of rice. ‘I'he cassava cakes sent to Ku- 
rope are composed almost entirely of starch, 
along with a few fibres of the hgneous matter. 
It may be purified by diffusion in warm water, 
passing the milky mixture through a linen cloth, 
evaporating the straining liquid over the fire, 
with constant agitation. The starch, dissolved 
by the heat, thickens as the water evaporates, 
but on being stirred it becomes granulated, and 
must be finally dried ina proper stove. The 
Bitter cassava is the Janipha Manihot, of Kunth ; 
the Jatropha Manihot, of Linnwus ; and Mani- 
hot utilissima, Pohl.--This species has a knotty 
root, black externally, which is occasionally 30|bs. 
in weight. In the root there is much starchy 
matter deposited, usually along with a poisonous 
narcotic substance, which is said to be hydrocy- 
anic acid. ‘The juice of the plant, when distilled, 
affords as a first product a liquor which, in the 
dose of thirty drops, will cause the death of a 
man in six minutes. It is doubted whether this 
acid pre-exists in the plant ; some suppose it to 
be generated after it is grated down into a pulp. 
It can be driven off by roasting, and then the 
starch is used in the form of cassava bread. It 
is principally from the starch of the bitter ‘Cagaay 
that tapioca is prepared by elutriation and*ife- 
nulating on hot plates. This serves to aggluti- 
nate it into the form of concretions, constituting of 
the tapioca of commerce. This being starch very 
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nearly pure, is often prescribed by physicians as 
an aliment of easy digestion. ‘A tolerably geod 
imitation of it is made by beating, stirring, and dry- 
ing potato starch in a similar way. The grated 
starch of the roots, floated in water, 1s spontane- 
ously deposited, and when repeatedly washed and 
dried in the sun, forms cassava flour, called 
‘© Moussache” by the French. ‘The juice of the 
bitter cassava, mixed with molasses and ferment- 
ed, has been made into an intoxicating liquor, 
which is much relished by the negroes and Indi- 
ans. ‘lhe concentrated juice of the bitter cassa- 
va, under the name of cassareep, forms the basis 
of the West India dish, ‘‘ pepper pot.” One of 
its most remarkable properties is its highly an- 
tiseptic power, preserving meat that has been 
boiled in it for a much longer period than can be 
done by any other culinary process. Cassareep 
was originally an Indian preparation. The ma- 
nloc or cassava is cultivated in America, on both 
sides of the equator, to about latitude 380 de- 
grees north and south. Among the mountains 
of intertropical America, it reaches to an eleva- 
tion of 3,200 feet. It is cultivated also in great 
abundance on the island of Zanzibar, and among 
the negro tribes of Eastern Africa to the Mono- 
moesy, inclusive; on the west coast of Africa, in 
Congo and Guinea. I[t has also been introduced in- 
to Asia. The farina of the manioc is almost the 
only kind of meal used in Brazil, at least in the 
north, near the equator. An acre of manioc is 
said to yield as much nutriment as six acres of 
wheat. Meyen states, ‘It is not possible sufh- 
ciently to praise the beautiful manioc plant.” 
The Indians find in this a compensation for the 
rice and other cerealia of the Old World. It 
has been carried from Brazil to the Mauritius 
and Madagascar. Tapioca is a preparation of 
Cassava and the following quantities of Brazilian 
arrowroot, or tapioca, were imported in the un- 
dermentioned years into Britain. 


Cwts., Cwts. 
1833 0.0.00... 942 1838 vei cccece ess 462. 
1834 ......... S88 1839 402 | 
1859 seis 1,663 1840 ........... 983 
1836 ......... 3,735 TOAD 2 .cSerdeares 1,870 
T8897 | cvoaticss 2,142 1840) coed evades 2,325 


The cassava root grows abundantly in most of 
the West India islands and tropical America ; 
the trouble of planting is inconsiderable, and the 
profit arising from its manufacture, even by the 
common process of hand-grating, is immense. 
Enterprising colonial settlers should give this a 
fair trial, as well as encourage the present grow- 
ers to increase their crops and improve the qua- 
lity of the article, so as to render it suitable for 
the English market. The manufacture of starch 
will one of these days become a productive 
sogurce of colonial wealth. Since Cassava was 
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merara, erected machines on his plantation for 
grinding the root and preparing the starch of the 
bitter cassava, and shipped the article in consi- 
derable quantities to Europe, where it was sold 
at_a price which puts the profit upon sugar cul- 
tivation completely to the blush. His agent in 
Glasgow writes, that any quantity (like that al- 
ready shipped) can command a ready sale at 9d. 
per. lb. Its use is co-extensive, or nearly so, 
with that of sugar. A sample of a ton, prepared 
at Haagsbosch in 1841, was submitted for exa- 
mination to Dr. Shier, at the colonial laboratory, 
Georgetown, who admitted it to be a beautiful 
specimen of starch, although it had undergone 
but ove washing. The root from which it was 
made, was planted eight or nine months previ- 
ously, upon an acre of soil, which had never un- 
dergone any preparation of ploughing, or been 
broken and tumed up in any way. ‘The plants 
were never weeded after they had begun to 
spring, nor were they tended or disturbed until 
they were ripe and pulled up. The expense of 
planting the acre was five dollars, and reaping 
this crop would, I suppose, amount to as much 
more, say £2 in all. The green cassava was ne- 
ver weighed, but the acre yielded fully a ton of 
starch— equal at 9d. per Ib., to £84. The experi- 
mental researches of Dr. Shicr have led him to 
believe that the green bitter cassava will give 
one-fifth its weight of starch. If this be the case 
the return per acre would, under favorable. cir- 
cumstances, When the land is properly worked, 
be enormous. On an estate of Essequibo, a short 
time ago, an acre of cassava, grown in fine permea- 
ble soil, was lifted and weighed ; it yielded 25 tons 
of green cassava. Such a return as this per acre 
would enable tropical colonies to inundate Great 
Britain with food, and at arate which would 
make flour to be considered a luxury. Dr. Shier 
is convinced that, in thoroughly drained land, 
where the roots can penetrate the soil, and where 
its permeability would permit of their indefinite 
expansion, areturn of 25 tons an acre might 
uniformly be calculated upon. What a blessing, 
not only for those colonies, but for the world, 
would the introduction be of this cheap and nu- 
tritious substitute for the potato,— Simmonds, 


page 370. 


(2428) CASSIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminose. It consists of 
a large number of species, chiefly mhabiting the 
tropical or temperate parts of the world, and in- 
cluding among them the plants that produce the 
Senua leaves so commonly employed as a purga- 
tive. The genus Cassia belongs to the sub-order 
Cesalpiniee of Leguminose. Cassia Fistula and 
other species are now referred by some, to Cuchar- 
tocarpus. The leaflets of several different species of 


figs grown in the West,its capabilities as a starch-} Cassia constitute the various kind of senna called 
producer have, to a certain extent, been known,| Senna leaves. In addition to the leaflets, the leaf- 
and for that purpose it has been in limited use.| stalk and pods are frequently present, especially 
Mr. James Glen, of Haagshosch plantation, De-} inthe Alexandrian Senna, which contains also the 
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leaves and pods of Tephrosia Apollinea, and the 
leaves, but rarely the follicles, of Cynanchum arg- 
hel, Delile (Cassia oleafoliune, Nectoux), . a plant 
belonging to the natural order Apocynacee, which 
possesses cleleterious properties. The leaves of 
this last named plant constitute two parts in ten 
of the*Senna of Alexandria. The Tripoli Senna 
is free from it, as is likewise the Tinnevelly Senna, 
which is now the best and cheapest in the markets 
of Britain, and should always be preferred, as 
much of the gripiug tendency of common Sen- 
na is dye to the presence of the Arghel leaves. 
The Senna Leaves met with in the continental 
markets or shops are frequently adulterated with 
the leaves and berries of the Curiarta myrtifolia, 
avery poisonous plant.—Hugl. Cyc. page 193. 
When free from adulterations, Senna furnishes a 
most valuable purgative medicine ; but when 
impure, its action is accompanied with nausea, 
eriping, and other unpleasant symptoms. It is 
desirable therefore to free it from impurities be- 
fore administering it or subjecting it to the 
action of water to form an infusion.—Lug. Cyc. 
page 194. 

(2429) CASSIA ABSUS. 

Chychm, Eoyrt. Chusmuk, also chusmee- 

Knushmee zurk, also Hub- guh, Pers. 

oos-Soudan, ARAB, Chaksoo, HINb. 
Akakalis, GREEK. 

This shrub (described by Roxb. Fl. Ind. vol. 
ii.) is extremely common in the Deyra Dhoon 
and on the plains of northern India. It is a small 
biennial or triennial, covered with glutinous hairs, 
legumes six seeded, seeds black. M. Delile men- 
tions this seed as the Chychm of the Mgyptians, 
brought by the caravans from Darfour, the pow- 
dered seeds being used as an application in cases 
of chronic opthalmia. Mr. Royle informs us 
they are used for the same purposes in India, and 
are known by nearly the same name, Chaksoo be- 
ing the Hindostanee, Chusmuk and Chusmeeguh 
the Persian, Kushmeezurk and Hub-ul-Soudan, 
Arabic. ‘To this is also aded Ahakalis as a 
Grevk namee— Royle, p. 184. This term is well 
known in the bazars.—O’&x. p. 309. 

(2430) CASSIA ACUTIFOLIA, (Alexandni- 
an senna.) Is found in Arabia Felix, Upper 
Keypt, Arabia, and Senaar, between the Nile 


and Red Sea. Cussta acutifolia, is a small under , 
shrub, with ovate lanceolate sharp-pointed leaf- 
lets, yellow flowers in terminal erect racemes, and | 


compressed velvety legumes an inch long and 
half an inch broad. It forms an important arti- 
cle in the commerce of the countries where it 
grows. ‘It is chiefly sent to Alexandria for ship- 


ment, wheriee it has gained the name of Alex-. 


andrian senna among the drug-merchants. It. is 


_ Dadrugna, Sans. 


CASSIA BARK. 


‘ollinea, and Coriaria myrtifolia.—O’ Shaughnessy, 


page 306. : 
(2431) CASSIA ALATA. Winged Cassia. 
Senna alata. Roxb. Fl. Ind. ii. p. 349. 
Dao murden, Hinp. Seema Avasee, TES. 
Broad leaved cassia, EF. 
Semie Aghatee. Tam. Cassia Alata, Lin. 
Velaitie Aghatie, Dux. Dveepa gustia, Sans. 
The fresh leaves bruised and mixed with lime 
juice are deemed a powerful specific in ring-worm. 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy had often tried them, and 
with «decided advantage. Ainslie mentions (p. 
109) that the fresh leaves, simply bruised and 
rubbed upon the eruption, are also found in many 
instances to remove it. ‘The whole plant is used 
by the Tamuls as a remedy in venereal, in poison- 
ed bites, and as a general tonic.—O’Sh. p. 308. 
This species bears a profusion of gaudy, yellow 
flowers, and is much cultivated by the natives of 
Tenasserim for its medicinal properties in diseas- 
es of the skin.—Mason. It is a stunted shrub, 
pretty only when in flower. An ointment prepar- 
ed from its fresh leaves is almost a specific in 
ring-worm.—Beng. Phar. page 383. 


(2432) CASSIA AURICULATA. 


Tanghedoo, TEL. Turwer, Hn. 
aka and Talupodo, Avaray puttay, Tam. 
ANS, 

One of the commonest shrubs in the Madras 
Presidency, grows abundantly in the sterile 
tracts : also in all parts of the Deccan. The bark 
is used for tanning, and the stems to make native 
tooth-brushes- This plant is of great importance 
to the tanner, its virtues are well known to the 
native Chuckler, who can obtain a large quantity 
of the bark at a low rate, and with it a soft and 
durable leather may be turned out. On the 
whole, it is perhaps the best of the indigenous 
astringents of southern India for this purpose. 
The powder of the dried seeds is introduced 
into the eye in extreme stages of opthalmia. The 
seeds are also used as tonics, in the form of elec- 
tuary, the dose of which is a small tea-spoonful 
twice daily.— Ainslie, li. p. 32. All parts of the 
plant have much astringency, and seem to possess 
no other property.—0'Sh. p. 309. Its wood is 
known as the Tangada wood, Tangada kurra, Ted. 
and its bark as Avaraiputtai, Zam. 

(2488) CASSIA BARK. Laurus Cassta.Lin. 
Lawangs puttay, Tam. | Darchinie, Dux. — 

_ Cassia Bark is the bark of Cinnamomum 
(Cassia, Blume) Aromaticum, Nees v. Bsexbeck, 
en Cassia, ZLinn,) and of other species, 


ae 


(Cassia is mentioned by early Greek writers ; in 
he Bible by the name Kiddah, and is one kind of 
Xassia in Diosc, ic, 12. It is translated Cassia 


considered the most valuable of all the sennas.— |/Bis2. Cycl. and Antig. of Hind. Med. p. 84). 


Eng. Oyc. 


A Exod. xxx. 24 (v. Kiddah, and Kinnamon, 


page 798. This species constitutes | There are several distinct sources of Cassia,though 


the bulk of the seuna consumed for medical pur- {|i is often described as produced by the Laurus 


poses in Europe. It is. much atulterated with 
the leaves of Cynanchum arghel, Tephrosia Ap- 
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assia of Linneus, a plant, said to be of Ceylon 
and the Peninsula of India, but which it is diffi- 
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CASSIA BUDS. 
cult to determine. Dr. Wight hus shown that no 
less than three species were included by Linneeus 
under one name : one plant is Litsea Zeylanica, 
Dawalkurunda of the Cingalese ; another, appa- 
rently Oinnamomum sulphuratum of Nees, is the 
C. perpetuo-florens of Burmann ; and the third, 
the Carus of Rheede (Ifort. Mal. i. 57), Dr. 
Wight considers to be the Cimnamomum iners of 
Nees. IJicrman’s own plant of Cassia lignea, in 
the British Museum, is named Walkurunda, and 
is a true Cinnamomum. Cassia bark, called 
Cassia lignea (and by the Chinese Kei Pe, or 
Cassia-skin), we Jearn from the Chinese Reposi- 
tory, ll. 455, is exported from China to all parts 
of the world, sewed up in mats, usually two or 
more rolls in each mat, and a pound in each roll. 
From China it is imported into Singapore, Cal- 
cutta, and Bombay. It is imported into Great 
Britain from all these places, and also from Ma- 
nilla, as well as from Quilon and Madras, and is 
kept in all shops and sold as Cinnamon, this 
being distinguished by the name of ¢ruve Cinna- 
mon, and must be specially asked for by this 
name. Chinese Cassia or Cinnamon, as it is 
also called, is, according to Mr. Reeves, produc- 
ed in the province of Kwangsi, whose principal 
city Kwei-ling derives its name from the forests 
of Cassia by which it is surrounded. It is also 
said to be produced in Cochin-China in the dry 
sandy districts lying north-west of the town of 
Faifoc, betwecn 15° and 16° of N. lat., and im- 
ported into Canton, &c. to the extent of 250,000 
Ibs. ; also, that it is preferred to the Cinna- 
mon of Ceylon. Mr. Crawford (lmbassy to 
Siam, p. 470) says that the epidermis is not 
freed from the bark, as it is in that of Ceylon, 
that the superior kinds are retained for consump- 
tion in China, and the inferior re-exported to 
Singapore, &c. and to Europe. Cassia, though 
it bears a considerable resemblance to Cinnamon, 
is usually in single quills, seldom more than 
double, from ? to 4 or even 1 inch in diameter. 
{tis thicker, rougher, more densc, and breaks 
with a shorter fracture, and is of a darker red 
colour than Cinnamon, and its powder of a red- 
dish-brown tint. Its taste is more pungent and 
stronger, but not so sweet and grateful as that 
of the é7we Cinnamon, and its odour less agree- 
able. That from China is now always stripped 
of its epidermis, and is probably produced by 
the plant described below under the name of 
Cinnamomum aromaticum.—Royle, p. 542. 
(2434) CASSIA BERRIES, or DatcHINIE 
BERRIES, are produced in the Nuggur districts 
of Mysore from the same plant as the Cassia 
buds. ‘The berries are an article of trade in the 
Nuggur divisiowof Mysore. (Signed) J. Kirk- 
patrick.—Rohde, M88. 
(2435) CASSIA BUDS. Lavrus Cassia, Lin. 
Sirnagapoo, Tax. Kasielblamen, Dur. 
‘Tejputka phul, Hinp, Nagkessur, Guz. 
-Nagayche aloo, TE1. Flores de cassia, Port. 
Cassia Buds (called by the Chinese Azet-tsze, 


CASSIA BUDs. 
or Cassia-sveds), were formerly officinal under the 
name of I'log Lauri Cassize. ‘Cassia Buds are the 
dried flower buds (perianth and ovary) of the 
Cassia tree, the Cinnamomum aromaticum, and 
are mostly brought from China. ‘They bear some 
resemblance to a clove, but are smaller, and 
| . : y soe 
when fresh have a rich cinnamon flavor.— Sem- 
monds. ‘They should be chosen round, fresh, and 
free from stalk and dirt. ‘They have the flavor 
and pungency of cassia, ‘The exports from Can- 
ton in 1844 were 21,500 lbs.; in 1850, 44,140 
lbs., valued at 7,400 dollars. The average quanti- 
ty of Cassia Buds imported into the Umted King- 
dom, in each of the thirteen years ending with 
1842, was 40,231 Ibs. ; the average quantity en- 
tered for home consumption in these years was 
6,610 lbs., and the average annual amount of duty 
received was £312.—Simmonds. ‘They are export- 
ed from Canton m considerable quantities, have 
some resemblance to cloves or to nails with round 
heads, or are cup-shaped when the perianth 
bud falls off. Those that are fresh and plunp 
are preferred. They are imported mto Britain 
chiefly for use in confectionary, forming one of 
the ingredients of many old receipts. From the 
Chinese Repository, the opinion of Mr. Reeves, 
of Nees, &e., it is more than probable that 
both Cassia buds and Cassia lignea are ob- 
tained from the same tree. The buds have the 
flavour and pungency of taste of. Cassia, and 
yield an essential oil upon distillation. The Cu- 
namonnm aromaticum, Nees v. Esenb, from 
which Cassia Bark and Cassia Buds are supposed 
to be obtained, is a tree of considerable size. Bran- 
ches angular, twigs and petioles covered with 
down. Leaves often nearly opposite, though usual- 
ly alternate, oblong-lanceolate, acute at each end, 
triple-nerved, or with three nerves which unite into 
a single nerve above the insertion of the leaf-stalk, 
and disappear towards the apex of the leaf; the 
nerves are, like the twigs, covered with broken 
(strigulose) downiness, with curved-veinlets on 
the under surface. Panicles narrow, silky.—This 
is the C. Cassia of Blume, introduced from China, 
aud the Laurus Cassia, t. 3. of the brothers Nees, 
in their paper on the Cinnamon, also of Hort. 
Kewensis, ii. p. 427, and the Laurus, Cinnamo- 
mum of Andrew’s Repos. t. 595, often quoted 
596. The leaves taste mucilaginous and Cinna- 
monic. Dr. Lindley says that as grown in 
stoves they are almost insipid, mucilaginous, and 
somewhat astringent. Dr. Royle received a speci- 
men of this plant (named Oinnamomum chinense) 
from the Messrs. Loddiges, who informed ‘him that 
it was imported by their house from China in 
1790. This is probably the source of the various 
plants in hot-houses. The leaves taste mucilagin- 
ous, but also aromatic. Cassia, on the authority 
of Mr. Marshall, has been usually thought to be 
only the coarser kinds of the Cinnamon of Ceylon, 
or that separated from the larger branches or 
thick roots, and that, though intended for con- 
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sumption in Asia, has been imported into 
England and sold as Cassia lignea. But this, as 
has been observed, can have seldom taken place, 
for it cannot be traced among the exports of 
Ceylon, where, moreover, all Cinnamon, whether 
coarse or fine, pays an export duty of 3s. a 
pound, and the Cassia, even in England, is not 
worth more than ls. a pound.—oyle. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, Cassia Buds were 
exhibited from Mysore, Canara and Travancore. 
‘This spice is less known than it deserves to be, 
and is now exported pretty largely from the West- 
ern Coast.—df. FE. J. R. With Cassia Buds the 
Vyseans and Mahomedan Physicians prepare a 
stomachic infusion which is a favorite remedy with 
them in many complains.—Aivslie’s Materia Me- 
dica, page 8. Cassia Buds are produced by the 
same plant from which Cassia-lignea is obtained. 
‘They are of a dark brown colour, with the form 
not unlike that of a small nail. The flavour 
and taste resemble those of cinnamon. Cassia 
buds are brought to Bombay from China and 
the Malabar Coast, and are chiefly used in 
medicine. According to the nglish Cyclopedia, 
the unexpanded flowers, when they have attain- 
ed about a fourth of their complete size, of a 
species of Cimnanomum, are collected and sold 
under this name. Much diversity of opinion ex- 
ists respecting the particular species of plant 
which yields this article. Professor C. G. Nees 
von Esenbeck (who is perhaps the best authority ) 
says it is chiefly Ciunamomui aromaticun (Nees) 
aud partially Cinmamomum dulce (Nees), Laurus 
dulcis (Roxb.), Cinnamomum Chinense (Blum.) ; 
while Dr. Th. F. Ludwig Nees von Ksen- 
beck ascribes it to Laurus Tamala ({lamilton, 
‘Linn. Trans.’ xiii. p. 556, the Laurus Cassia, 
‘Hort. Beng.’), and Dierbach to the Laurus Cu- 
beba (Lour,), which last supposition is at variance 
with the statement of Louricro (‘ Flora Cochinen- 
sis’, p. 310), respecting the action of the berries 
of that species. Cassia Buds have the appearance 
of nails with heads of different sizes and shapes, 
accerding to the period of growth when collected. 
But an artificial process is employed by the Chi- 
nese collector, of pressing the top against a flat 
hard body, by which the ovary or fruit is pre- 
vented falling out. Externally they are of a 
dark or grayish-brown ; the fruit, which is with- 
in, is of a bright brown. The taste and odour 
resemble cinnamon. By distillation they yield a 
heavy yellowish-coloured oil. It was at one time 
supposed that an inferior sort, nearly devoid of 
taste, which is met with in commerce, was. the 
venuine, which had been previously deprived of 
its oil; but Martius shewed that this was a spu- 
rious kind, which is distinguished from the true 
by having the upper part of the calyx marked by 
six slits or incisions. It 1s moreover not so 
sound as the true sort, and is furnished with a 
longer foot-stalk. It should be remembered that 
the term Czessia used here has no relation to the 


CASSIA FISTULA. 

genus which yields the Sennas* of commerce. 
‘The uses of Cassia Buds are the samé as those of 
cinnamon and cloves.—LEny. Oyc. page 194. 

(2436) CASSIA ELONGATA. SENNA PLANT. 
Syn. C. lanceolata, Royle. Off -The leaves — 
the Tinnevelly senna, or Senna mekhi, of the ba- 
zars. This is a native of the interior of India, 
according to some authorities ; others believe it 
to be only naturalized. Ozssia lanceolata (of 
Forskal, Suna mukee of the Arabians) and Cas- 
sia ethiopica, furnish other kinds of Senna. 
The greater part of the produce of Cassia 
lanceolata finds its way to India through the 
Red Sea, Surat, Bombay, and Calcutta. In 
1838-39, the Calcutta imports were 966 maunds 
at 6 Rs. per maund of 82 lbs. This species has 
been cultivated successfully by Mr. Hughes at 
Tinnevelly, and Dr. Royle at Seharunpore. The 
plants in these situations yield a drug quite 
equal in value to the best imported article. In 
the Calentta Garden the plant does not thrive 
well.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 306. 


(2437) CASSLA FISTULA, Lin. Purcine 
Cassia. This has becn unfortunately named, as it 
is constantly confounded with the Cassia yielded 
by the family of Laurcls, with which the present 
product has nothing to do. The plant 1s a na- 
tive of India, where it is constantly employed in 
medicine by the natives, and thus became known 
to the Arabs. The tree has been introduced into 
the West Indies, whence Cassia pods are now im- 
ported, as well as from India and the north of 
America. It is one of the most showy of tfecs, hav- 
ing something of the foliage of the Ash, with the 
inflorescence of the Laburnum. Leaves from 12 
to 18 inches long, with from 4 to 8 pair of op- 
posite, ovate, rather pointed leaflets, smooth ou 
both sides, of a light green colour, from 2 to 6 
inches long and 1 to 3 broad. Stipules minute. 
Petioles round, without glands. Racemes 1 to 
2 feet long, pendulous, without bracts. “The 
three lower filaments longer than the others, with 
oblong anthers opening by two lines in the face, 
the other 7 clavate, with pores at the small end.” 
(Lindley.) Ovary slender, smooth, one-celled, 
with numerous seeds, and without any transverse 
separations. Legumes cylindrical, 1 to 2 feet 
long, smooth, somewhat obtuse, indehiscent, 
marked externally with 3 longitudinal bands, one 
being opposite to the two others, divided into a 
number of spurious cells by transverse partitions. 
Seed one in each cell, surrounded by a soft blaek- 
ish-coloured pulp. On account of this peculiari- 
ty of the legume, this plant 1s sometimes but un- 
necessarily placed in a separate genus, Catharto- 
carpus. The pods being officinal on account of 
the pulp, those are to be chosen which are heavy, 
and in which seeds do not rattle. The pulp. is 
of a blackish colour, viscid, with a rather mawk- 
‘sh sweet taste, and a slight sickly odour. ‘To 
separate the pulp, wash it out from the bruised 
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pods with boiling water, strain"and then evapo- 
rate to a proper consistence. Sonbeiran states 
that four ounces of pod give one ounce of pulp. 
This, analysed by Vauquelin, yielded Sugar, Gum, 
Extractive, Vegetable Jelley, Gluten) Parenchy- 
ma, Water. M. Henry states that the Sugar 
possesses the nauseous taste peculiar to the pulp, 
and he has announced the presence of a principle 
having many of the properties of Tannin. Action. 
Uses. Laxative ; in large doses, Purgative.— 
Royle page 355. | 


(2438) CASSIA FLORIDA. Flowery Cas- 
sia. Though not so handsome as either of the 
preceding species, the Flowery Cassia is extensive- 
ly multiplied on the Tenasserim Coast. It is a 
slender, graceful tree, “‘ every branch terminat- 
ing in a large panicle of deep yellow blossoms ;” 
and when several are clustered together, waving 
their radiant glories in the floods of a noon-tide 
sun, they look like illumined hills on the eve of 
a Burman Carnival.— Mason. 


(2439) CASSIA PLANTS, namely Cassta 
JAANCEOLATA, C. Oxnovata, and other species, 
(C. Senna, Linn.) producing the Senna-leaves. 
Senna has been distinctly known only since 
the time of the Arabs; but they refer to the le- 
gumes only, though the leaves have long been 
employed in the East. There is, however, great 
uncertainty respecting the species of Cassia which 
yield the different commercial varietics. ‘This is 


owing partly to all the Senna countries not having 


been tharoughly explored, and partly to species 
having been formed from imperfect specimens and 
others from leaves collected out of differ- 
ent samples of the Sennas of commerce. ‘he 
following species seem to be clearly distinct. 
Forskal’s C. lanceolata, has been changed in con- 
sequence of the great confusion which has arisen 
from this name having been applied by so many 
authors to the sharp-leaved Senna, which is im- 
ported in such large quantities both from Arabia 
and Egypt, and to which he restricts it. 


1. Cassia Forskalii (C. lanceolata, Forsk. and 
Lindley F1. Med, p. 259). Leaflets in 4 or 5 pairs, 
never more; oblong and either acute or obtuse, 
not at all ovate or lanceolate, and perfectly free 
from downiness even when young ; the petioles 
have constantly a small round brown gland a little 
above the base. The pods are erect, oblong, 
tapering to the base, obtuse, turgid, mucronate, ra- 
ther falcate, especially when young, at which time 
they are sparingly covered with coarse scattered 
' hairs. (Lindl. 7. ¢.) Collected by Dr. 8. Fis- 
cher in Palm-grounds in the valley of Fatmé, 
flowering at the end of February. Forskal de- 
scribes this as being distinguished “ glandula su- 
- basin petioli.” It was found by him at 

urdud and about Mor. It ix called Suna by 
the Arabs, and probably yields some of the Ara- 
bian Senna of commerce. 
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2. Cassia lanceolata (Fig. 59, taken from 
the Author’s “ Illustrations of ‘Himalayan Bo- 
tany,” t. 87.) This is a bushy annual, of 
about 2 to 3 feet in hetght, extremely leafy, 
and of most luxuriant inflorescence in a cul- 
tivated state. The stems are erect, yound, 
smooth, a little flexuose towards the apex. The 
leaves alternate, abruptly pinnate. The leafiets 
5 to 8 pairs, with short petioles, ovato-acute in 
the lower and tanceolate-acute in the upper parts 
of the plant, “slightly mucronulate, - smooth 
above, rather downy beneath (especially in young 
leaves), with the veins turning inwards and form- 
ing a flexuose intramarginal line ; petioles with- 
out glands ; stipules softly spinescent, semihas- 
tate, spreading, minute.” Racemes axillary and 
terminal, erect, rather longer than the leaves. 
Ovary linear, downy, faleate, with a smooth re- 
curved style. Legumes (3) pendulous, mem- 
branous, flat, only slightly protuberant over the 
seeds, oblong, sometimes elliptical, nearly 
straight, with the upper margin, a little curved, 
tapering abruptly towards the base, and rounded 
at the apex, of a brown colour, containing from 
5 to 8 white rugose seeds (2). These are 
figured by Geertner, ii. t. 146. It is probably 
the Cassia medica of Forsk. p. cxi., and agrees 
with his specimen of ‘* Senna Meccee Lohajie in- 
veniebatur foltis 5—7 jugis, lineari-lanceolatis,” 
p. 85, of which Forskal states large quantities are 
yearly exported from the district of Abu-arisch 
to Jidda. The species includes, 


a. Tinnevelly Senna, cultivated by Mr. Hughes 
in the south of India ; also that cultivated by Dr. 
Royle at Saharunpore, C. lanceolata, Royle Him. 
Bot. t. 37, and by Dr. Wight near Madras. v. fig. 
60, B. and spec. in Brit. Mus. It isthe Cussia offi- 
cinalis of Geert. and Roxburgh, Fl. Ind. ii. p. 346, 
which name ought to have been retained, or the 
above C. medica, Forsk. instead of C. elongata 
being coined, especially as this was formed from. 
the leaves of a cultivated Indian Senna found in 
commercial samples. It is cultivated by Dr. Gib- 
son, near Poona. Dr. Burns writes that he has 
found the lanceolate Senna wild near Kaira in 
Guzerat. Ifis cultivated specimens, if picked, 
would form good Senna. 


b. Cassia lanceolata of most authors. C. acuti- 
folia, Hayne, ix. t. 41. Nees and Eberm. t. 345. 
St. and Church. Pl. 30, as C. Senna. These best 
represent the form of Alexandrian Senna (v, 60, 
A.,a small leaf), and specimen in Brit. Mus. 
from Senaar.—(Kotschy.) It is found in the val- 
leys of the desert to the south and east of Syene 
or Assouan, and collected for the trade to Cairo, 


forming 3-5ths, of Alexandrian Senna. | 

c. Cassia acutifolia, called of Delile, Esenbeck 
and Eberm, t. 846. (fig, 60, c.) The leaf- 
lets are narrower and more tapering towards the 
apex than the foregoing, as might be expected in 
a poorer soil and drier climate. Some ofthe In- 
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dian specimens in Dr. Rottler’s Herbarium closely 
resemble this variety; also African specimens 
from Tajowra to the south of the straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. Dr. Royle is unable to distinguish 
these by any permanentcharacters, nor driedSenna- 
leaveg cultivated at Saharanpore from good speci- 
mens of Bombay Senna (that is ordinary Indian 
Senna) imported into Britain from India ; nor 
these from Suna Mukki sent him by Dr. Mal- 
colmson from Aden, and which he states are “‘ the 
produce of Africa, but in appearence exactly re- 
semble the Arabian Suna. Inthe market both are 
sold as one kind, and bring the same price.” 


3, Cassia ovata of Merat, Dict. de Mat. Med. 
b. 613. ©. ethiopica, Guibourt. Is probably 
adistinet species, as it is said to have a gland 
at the base of the petiole and another between 
each pair of leaflets. ‘The leaflets are in 3 to 
5 pairs, exactly oval acute, slightly pubescent 
below ; the follicles are thin, pale yellow colour- 
ed, 1-3rd smaller than those of C. obovata. 
It is said to be found both in Nubia and Fezzan, 
and to furnish exclusively the Senna of Tripoli, 
Sené de Tripoli. It is extremely like a variety 
of 0. lanceolata. The figure of C. Senna in Ste- 
venson and Churchill, Med. Bot. t. 30, quoted 
by Dr. Pereira as representing this plant, 1s re- 
ferred to by Dr. Lindley as a good representation 
of C. auctifolia of Delile. But Merat and De 
Lens say of it : “‘ Nous ne le connaissons que par 
les feuilles et les fruits qu’on en voit dans la coin- 
merce.” M. Guibourt calls it C. aethiopica; but 
instead of referring to C. lanceolata of Colladon, 
Vl. xv. f. e. as representing this species, he says 
that it is exactly represented by the Sene de Nu- 
bie of Nectoux, pl. 2. 

4. Cassia obovata, Colladou, Hayne, 1x. 42. 
Nees and Eberm. 347. Diffuse herbaceous plant. 
Leaves equally pinnate, glandless. Leaflets 
4-6 pairs (somewhat villous, Roxb.) obovate, 
obtuse, but slightly mucronate, unequal at the 
base, the terminal pair more ctmeate and 
larger. Stipules triangular, narrow, and tapering, 
rather stiff and spreading. Flowers yellow, in 
rac¢mes. Bracts ovate, cordate, acuminate, con- 
cave, single-flowered. Legumes broad, membra- 
nous, smooth, lunate in shape, rounded at each 
end, with an elevated crest over each side on both 
valves, so as to form an interrupted ridge along 
the middle of each valve. Seeds 6 to 8, wedge- 


shaped, rugose as in C. lanceolata.—A native of 


Africa, from Senegal (77. de Senegamdie) to the 
Nile ; found in Fezzan by Dr, Oudney (2. Brown) 
in Egypt from Cairo to Assouan, Nubia; found 
in the Adel country near Sultalli (Aission to 
Abyssinia); Desert of Suez ; Syria; dry parts of 
India, as Kaira (Burns) ; Guzerat, Dekkan (Col. 
Sykes), near Delhi, and Valley of Rungush, near 
Peshawar (Fadconer) ; high dry uncultivated lands 


tivated in Italy (Send d’ Italie), and forms $-10th 


of Alexandrian Senna. This species is very dis- 
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tinct, in its obtuse obovate leaves and crested. 
legumes, from the preceding acute-leaved species. 
C. obtusa Roxb. was probably desertbed from 
young legumes, as the author, like Dr. Lindley, 
has compared good specimens from Mysore with 
others from Africa. ‘The. obtusata (fig. 6U. 1.) of 
Hayne does not seem to differ sufficiently from 
his C. odovata (fig, 60. 6.) It.is possible, how- 
ever, that there are two very similar species in 
Africa. Mr. H. Grant, late of the India House, 
has favoured the author with a specimen in flower 
collected by him in February at Phils, which has 
upon it doth obovate (H.) leaflets and some which 
are ovate and acute (G.)! Lieut Wellsted’s collec- 
tion contains a specimen from the coast of Arabia, 
of which the leaflets are obtuse, elliptic, and 
hairy. ‘The sennas of commerce may be arranged 
as follows. - 


1. Zinnevelly Senna, first cultivated im the 
district of that name. in 12° of N. lat. by the 
late Mr. Hughes, from seed probably obtain- 
ed from Arabia or picked out of the Suna Mukhi, 
as was done by Dr. Royle when he cultivated 
Senna at Saharunpore. (v. Himal. Bot. p. 186, 
t. 37, and ‘Trans. Med. Soc. of Calcutta, v. p. 
433.) Dr. Royle also grew Senna from Tinne- 
velly seed sent to him by Sir C. afterwards Lord 
Metcalfe ; but he did not findthe smallest difference 
between the two when grown in the same situa- 
tion. The ‘Tinnevelly Senna is well-grown and 
carefully picked ; the leaflets are of a fine rather 
lively green colour ; thin, but large, being from 
one to two inches in length, truly lanceolate. 
This kind is “highly esteemed in England, 
and is quickly displacing all the other sorts 
in Edinburgh, and many other cities in Bni- 
tain.” (Christison.) Dr. A. ‘T. Thomson says 
of it, it is mild in operation, certain as a 
purgative, and operates without griping. It 1s 
now cultivated by Mr. Hughes’ successor. 


Sahurunpore Senna, the same kind of Senna, 
cultivated at Saharunpore, differed: ottly in the 
leaflets being smaller, as might be expected from 
the more northern latitude (30°). These Dr. 
Royle prescribed in the hospitals at Saharan- 
pore, and found them effective as a purge, and 
operating without producing inconvenient nausea 
or griping. Mr. Twining, after trying them in 


forty-five cases in the General Hospital at Cal- 


eutta, says, inhis report to the Medical Board : 
‘From these trials, I am disposed to -ponsider 


the Senna now under trial equal to the best 1 


have ever seen.” 3 





Madras Senna. Scnna is now iw orte:l also 
from Madras, the produce of that Presidency. 


In the four years 1852-53 to 1855-56, 1,715 cwt., 
value Rupees 17,487, were exported, having been 
previously imported into Madras from Tinnevelly, 
where it is cultivated by the natives, and is of the 
same nature as Mr. Hughes’ Senna, though not 
so well grown nor so carefully picked. Dr. 
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Christison says of it, the leaflets. are longer than 


those of Bombay Senna, and not so taper-point- 
ed, but otherwise differ only in being better pre- 
served, and being more active, are more esteeim- 
ed. Dr. Searle, in a communication to the India 
House, says of this Senna, that “ now furnished 
tb the profession by the Madras Government is 


in my experience quite as good as the Alexandri- 
an,” “every leaf of the Indian being of the ge- 
nuine spear-shaped species.” 

9, Bombay or Common Indian Senna, Suna 
Mukki of the natives, is first imported into 
Bombay from the Arabian Gulf: 

$16,728 Ibs. in 1837-38. 570,426 Ibs. in 1838-39. 
Re-exported to Great Britain, 262,284 lbs. in 1838-39, 

That this Senna forms a large, if not the larg. 
est porportion of what is consumed in England 
is not only evident from the above importa- 
tion, but also from a comparison with the whole 
quantity of the other Sennas imported as given 


by Dr. Pereira. . 
1839. 


From Fast Indies 72.576 Ibs. 110,409 Ibs. 

From other places 69,538 _,, 63766 ,, 

Some of this Senna is no doubt produced in 
Africa, as stated above by Mr. Malcolinson: a 
good deal of it in Arabia, probably by Cussa 
lanceolata, and some perhaps by C forskali, 
The leaflets are thin, lanceolate, usually entire, 
about an inch or an inch and a half in 
length, narrower than either tne ‘Tinnevelly 
or Saharunpore Senna, probably from grow- 
ing in a poorer soil and drier climate, They 
are of a pale green colour, often with dark 
brown-coloured leaflets intermixed, also some 
pods, and many leaf-stalks, with occasionally 
other impurities. ‘The good specimens of this 
Senna are, however, of excellent quality, and 
its commercial and medical value would be much 
increased, if the finest leaflets were picked out. 
It is in constant use in hospital practice in India, 
and generally highly approved of. Dr. Royle 
prefers them for all purposes to the following 
kind as found in commerce. - 

. Alervandrian Senna is an excellent kind, 
when the genuine lance-shaped leaflets have 


1838, 


been picked out; but that commonly employ- | 


ed in England, is a mixed and very impure 
kind, being made up of the leaflets much 
broken of C. Zanceolata and of C. obovata, 
with some pods and broken leaf-stalks, and 
also with leaves of other plants. It should be 
used only after having been carefully . picked, as 
directed in the Edinburgh pharmacopeia. Picked 
Alexandrian Senna is of a pale green colour, 


with a faint smell. The leaflets are broad-lanceoe | 


late, the two sides unequal; they are thicker 
and shorter than the Indian Sennas. The lan- 
ceolate Senna of Upper Egypt, Nubia, and 
Senaar, yields two crops annually, the plants 
being cut down in spring and autumn, dried 
in the sun, when the leaves are stripped off, 
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packed in bales, and sent to several extrepois, 
and finally to Boulac in tle’ vicinity of .Cairo. 


| Of the lanceolate Senna five parts are here 


mixed with three parts of the leaflets of C. 
odorata, brought from other parts of Egypt and 
even from Syria, and also with the leaves (two 
parts) of Cynanchum Argel. This mixed Senna 
is that exported from Alexandria. On the Con- 
tinent a further addition is made of the leaves of 
Colutea arborescens and of Coriaria myrtifolia. 
Dr. Pereira states that, “under the name of hea- 
ty senna he has met with argel leaves, which 
were sold at a higher price than ordinary senna,” 
and Dr. Christison mentions, what indeed may 
often be seen, that is, Argel leaves left intermixed 
even in what 1s called Picked Alexandrian Senna. 
‘This Senna is often called “ Sené de la Palthe.”’ 


4. Tripoli Senna, is brought from Fezzan to. 
Tripoli. This has the general appearance of Alex- 
andrian Senna, but is less esteemed, though it is 
a more pure Senna, probably because the leaflets 
are more broken down, and all the leaf-stalks 
have not been removed. The leaflets are shorter 
and less pointed than in lanceolate Senna—in- 
deed, more ovate ; hence this Senna is said to be 
produced by C. ovata (C. vthiopica) ; but it also 
contains leaflets of C. odorata, which species 
was found in Feazan by Dr. Oudney. 

5. dleppo Senna is now seldom imported into 
England. It consists of the leaflets of C. 
oborata, as do some other kinds, such as Italian 
Senna. Dr. Ainslie says that the odorate is the 
only kind of Senna met with in India, meaning 
the Peninsula of India; for it is not met with in 
the Bengal Presidency; nor according to Dr. 
Searle, is it used in that of Madras at the present 
day. It is less effective as a purgative, and apt 
to create nausea and griping. On the matter of 
the adulteration of this drug, Commercial Senna 
is prepared for use by picking out the leaflets, 
and rejecting the leaf-stalks, also extraneous 
matter, as dust, date-stones, &c., as well as the 
leaves of other plants. The leeumes, however, 
possess the cathartic properties of the leaves to 
a considerable extent, and were alone used by 
the original Arabs; and there is no reason to 
believe that the stalks are inert. The most 
important adulterations are, however, the leaves 
of other plants: Those of the Argel (p.) may 
be distinguished by being lanceolate, equal on 
the two sides of the midrib, thick, leathery, 
and paler. They operate very dubiously as a 
cathartic, but occasion griping and protracted 
sickness. (c.) Those of Tephrosia Apollinea 
(F.) are obovate downy, and the veins proceed 


transversely from the midrib to each margin 


of the leaf without forming a marginal vein. 
The leaves of Colutea arborescens, or Bladder 
Senna, are ovate, but equal at the base. Those 
of Coriaria myrtifolta (E.) are astringent, .usu- 
ally broken down, and marked on each side 
of the midrib with a strong lateral nerve. As 
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the systematic adultcration of Senna in Egypt/ ribs, which coalesce into one at the base ; its 


with the leaves of ‘other plants is objectiona- 
ble, and has béen so noticed by the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, the most efficient method of 
stopping it would be to purchase only the 
pure African and Arabian Sennas which come to 
usby Bombay, instead of (unless it has been 
picked) that which is called Alexandrian, from its 
place of export (*. P. J. ii. p. 63.) In India, a 
vood substitute for Senna is afforded by dae 
Suna, one of the Comeosir#. The active prin- 
ciples of Senna are extracted both by rectified 
and by proof spirit, and buth by cold and by 
hot water; but long boiling injures its pro- 
perties as a medicine. A very useful set of 
experiments has been made by Mr. Deane 
(P. J. iv. 61), from which he finds — that 
though the best result was obtained by macerat- 
ing Senna ina weak spirit, yet that cold water 
extracts the soluble and active portions, nearly if 
not quite as well as hot water ; and that picked 
Alexandrian Senna of the best quality is superi- 
or to all the others, from the quantity of extract 
it contains. Of the Fast Indian, that from 
‘Tinnevelly is best; and that the common East 
Indian is better than small Alexandrian. But 
it has not been proved that the purgative pro- 
perty isin proportion to this Extract. He found 
that Senna 73 oz. troy were completely exhaust- 
ed by Dil. Spirit (1 part Spirit to 5 of water) 
90 #1. oz., and the product four times the 
strength of the Inf. Sene of the London phar- 
macopeia. In its use, it is a Purgative; safe 
and efficient, acting chiefly on the small itest- 
ines, and producing copious loose evacuations in 
doses of 3dr. to 2d. or with Bohea Tea (Paris) 
or with Coffee, as in the French Cuf¢ au Séné.— 
Royle p. 362. 

(2440) CASSIA LIGNISA. 

Seleckeh, ARAB. 

Kayu-inanis, BAL. 

Kwei Pie, CHINESE. 

Mukalla, Cyna. 

Mocdercancel, 

Kassie, Dur, 

Oasse en bois, Ir. 

Kassien rinde, GER. 

Tey. Dalchcenee, Guz, & 

Linn. 
Cassiglina, Ir. 


In devoting a separate article to Cassia lignea, 
from that of Cassia bark or the Cassia of Mala- 
bar, I have been chiefly influenced to this by 
the knowledge that the Cassia lignea is derived 


Cayu-manis, JAv. 
Cassia Lignea, Lat, 
Viavanga, MALFAL. 
Kayu-Jegi, Mat. 
Singrowla, NEP. 

Te), PERs. 

Cassia Jenhosa, Port. 
Tuy, SANS. 

Cassia ienosa, SP. 
Lawanga putty, ‘TAM. 


Hout- 


from several species and even perhaps genera of 


plants, and from a desire to retain the com- 
mercial relations of this substance, a part, under 
the name it is usually known by in commerce. 
Cinnamonum Cassia, or aromatvcum, the Laurus 
cassia of Linneeus, seems to be the chief source 
of the “ Cassia Lignea” of commerce. It differs 
from the true cinnamon tree in many particulars. 
Its leaves are oblong-lanceolate; they have three 





young twigs are downy, and its leaves of the 
taste of cinnamon. Malabar cassia appears to 
be the produce of another species of Coxnamomun 
probably C. cucalyptoides, or Malabathrum. Dr. 
Wight, of the Madras’ Medical Service, in a re- 
port to the Kast India Company, expresses his 
belief that the Cassia producing plants extend to 
nearly every species of the genus. “A set of 
specimens (he observes) submitted for my exa- 
mination, of the trees furnishing Cassia on the 
Malabar coast, presented no fewer than four dis- 
tinct species ; including among them the genuine 
cinnamon plant, the bark of the older trees of 
which, it would appear, are exported from the 
coast as cassia. ‘Three or four more species are 
natives of Ceylon, exclusive of the cinnamon 
proper, all of which greatly resemble the cinna- 
mon plant, and in the woods might easily be mis- 
taken for it and peeled, though the produce 
would be inferior. ‘hus we have from Western 
India and Ceylon alone, probably not less than 
six plants producing cassia, add to this nearly 
twice as many more species of cimmamomum, the 
produce of the more eastern states of Asia, and 
the Islands of the Kastern Archipelago, all re- 
markable for their striking family likeness ; all, 
L believe, endowed with aromatic properties, and 
probably the greater part, if not the whole, con- 
tributing something towards the general result, 
and we at once see the impossibility of awarding 
to any one individual species the credit of being 
the source whence the cassia lignea of commerce 
is derived, and equally the impropriety of apply- 
ing to any one of them the comprehensive speci- 
fic appellation of cassia, since all sorts of cinna- 
mon like plants, yielding bark of a quality unfit 
to bear the designation of cinnamon in the mar- 
ket, are passed off as cassia.” The Cassia tree, 
according to Mr. Crawfurd, is found in the more 
northern portion of the Indian isles, as in 
the Plnlippines, Majindanao, Sumatra, Borneo, 
and parts of Celebes. Jt is also grown on the 
western coast of Africa. The principal seat of 
its culture is, however, the Malabar coast and the 
provinces of Quantong and Kingse, in China. - 
The famous Cassia of China is incomparably 
superior in perfume and flavor to any _ 
of its class. Its native place is supposed to 
be the interior provinces of China. The market 
price is said to be £5 per lb.—Simmonds’ Com- 
mercial Products, page 393. The Malabar sort 
brought from Bombay is thicker, darker colored, 
and coarser than that from China, and is more 
subject to foul packing. A small quantity of 

‘assia is brought from Mauritius and Brazil, and 
a large amount from the Philippine Islands. 
Cassia bark fetches from 8s. to 105s. per cwt. 
in the London market, according to quality. The 
imports appear on the decline. In 1843 and 
1844 Britain imported nearly two millions of 
pounds. The quantity imported and retained 
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in Britain for consumption in the past four years 
are shown in the following figures :-— 


ee Im ported, _ fet 
| lbs. lbs 

"7848 4... = 519,247... «= 78,152 
1849 ...... 472,693 ..,.. 83,500 

1850 = ..,... 1,050,008 ...... 97,178 
1851 so... 267,582 ...... 82,467 


The cheaper Indian barks, as_ well as the cin- 
namon of the East, seemed at one time to be fast 
driving out of the market the superior class cin- 
namon of Ceylon. In 1841 Java exported 400 
ewts. of cinnamon; and the quantity of Cassia 
imported into the United Kingdom from India 
and the Philippine Islands, in the five years end- 


ing with 1844, was— 
Ibs. 


CUBSO" wap Sea eo fees 329,310 
18341 wee cee wee eee | 1,261,648 
1842 00. cee oe 1,812,804 
1848 <ear ca ai 2,470,502 
1844 Siar. Bis 1,278,413 


40,000 lbs. were received from India in 1848 ; 
and 3,795 arrobas of cassia were exported from 
Manila in 1847. In 1852, 2,806 ewts. of cas- 
sia were received at Singapore from China, and 
1,880 ewts. exported from that settlement to the 
Continent, against 903 cwts. shipped in the pre- 
vious year. What the Ceylon spice-grower wants 
is an extended field of operation—a larger class 
of consumers to take off his cinnamon, and this 
can only be obtained by bringing it within the 
means of the great mass of cassia buyers. ‘Ihe 
Cassia tree grows naturally to the height of 50 
or 60 feet, with large, spreading, horizontal 
branches. The peelers take off the two barks 
together, and separating the rough outer one, 
which is of no value, they lay the inner bark to 
dry, which rolls up and becomes the Cassia lig- 
nea of commerce. It resembles cinnamon in 
taste, smell and appearance. The best is im- 
ported from China, eithcr direct from Canton, or 
through Singapore, in sinall tubes or quills, 
sometimes the thickness of the ordinary pipes of 
cinnamon and of the same length; but usually 
they are shorter and thicker, and the bark itsclf 
coarser. It is of a tolerably smooth surface and 
brownish color, with some cast of red, but much 
less so than. cinnamon. The exports from China 
are said to be about ‘five million pounds annual- 
ly ; price about 32s. per cwt. 


valued at 87,850 dollars, were shipped from the 
single port of Canton. Cassia bark is of a less 
fibrous texture, and more brittle, and it is also 


distinguished from cinnaiion by a want of pun- 


gency, and by being of a mucilaginous or gela- 


tinous quality.— Simmonds. Cassia lignea, ana- | 


lysed by Bucholz, yielded of Volatile Oil 0-8, 
Resin 4-0, Gummy Extrative 14°6, Bassorin with 
Ligneous fibre 643, water and loss 16:83—=100 
But’ as- Sesquichloride of Iron and Gelatine both 


Rupees 1,25,570. 
their way into the English market. 
Dr. Wight considers to be the famous Carua 


In 1850, 6,509 
piculs of cassia lignea (nearly one million pounds, 


CASSIA, MALABAR. 


produce precipitates, that of the former of a dark- 
green alaat (p.), it must also contain Tannin, 
Its active properties, dependent chiefly on the 
volatile oil, are taken up by spirit, and partially 
by water, as in the preparations. Action, Uses. 
Aromatic Stimulant.— Royle. a 
(2441) CASSIA, MALABAR. Cassid’ has 
long been known to be a product of the 
forests of the Indian Peninsula. It is stated 
to have been a cause of jealousy between the 
Dutch and Portuguese that the latter sold some 
of the Wild Cinnamon growing in Cochin, &ec. 
Buchanan, in his Travels in Mysore (ii. 336), 
mentions it as common on all the hills of the 
Malabar coast, also that Mr. Brown had planted 
it at Anjarakandy, as well as the Ceylon cinna- 
mon (i1.545—6). He states that at Mangalore 
it was called Dhal-China (that is, Cinnamon), 
and exported to Muscat, Cutch, Send and Bom- 
bay; also that the buds of the tree were called 
Cabob-China, and likewise exported to the same 
place. ‘This export still continues, as it appears 
by the reports of the commerce of Madras and 
of Bombay that 107,856 lbs. of Cassia, were 
exported from Malabar and Canara, and that in 
1844—45, there were imported into Bombay 
from Malabar and Canara, of Cassia, 52,686 Ibs., 
and of Cassia Buds, 69,860 lbs. In the 4 years, 
1852-3 to 1855-6, the exports from Madras 
orts amounted to cwt. 12,970, valued at 
Some of these probably find 
This plant 


of Rheede, Hort. Mal. i. t. 57, referring it, 
doubtfully however, to C. iners. Reinwardt, a 
plant of Java and Penang, but which seems to be 
sufficiently distinguished by being devoid of the 


aromatic qualities of the Malabar plant. Cinnamo- 
mum. iners is however, closely allied to another spe- 


cies, C. excalyptoides, which is intermediate be- 
tween C. iners & C. nitidum (Nees). Dr. Wight’s 
drawing of the Malabar Cassia Plant sent to the 
India House (v. his Icones), appears to Dr. Royle 
to agree very closely with that of C. excalyptordes, 
civen by Nees and Ebern., in their Pflanz. Med., 
and which Nees v. Lsenb. describes as Cinna- 
momum eucalyptoides of Nees von Esend. Bran- 
ches roundish, smooth ; lower leaves elliptico- 
oblong, upper ones subovate, acute at the base, 
subattenuate, obtuse at the apex-3-nerved, nearly 
veinless. Panicles sessile, subterminal and axil- 
lary. Flowers with silvery silkiness ; segments 
of the perianth obovatocuneiform, deciduous 
from the middle—LZaurus Malabarathrica, Roxb. 
Hort. Calc. p. 30. Wall Cat. n. 2583, B. 
. te et i foliorum fortis et acris caryo- 
phyllorum cum Jevi camphore tinctura.” The 
berry not seen. The Otnnamomum ners of 
Reinw. is distinguished chiefly by the leaves be- 
ing more lanceolate, 3-nerved, nearly veinless. 


0.| Panicles pedunculate. ‘Segments of the perianth 
deciduous below the apex. But both ' require 
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careful re-examination with pod specimens, and 
comparison with the Malabar plant, before 
any one can determine whether this be identical 
with either or different from both. In the dat- 
ter case, it ought to be called Cinnumomun 
Carus The Chinese Cinnamamum uromaticum 
might, no doubt, be successfully cultivated where 
this thrives so well. Dr. Wight says, “a set of 
specimens (submitted officially to his examination) 
of the trees furnishing Cassia on the Malabar 
coast, presented no fewer than four distinct spe- 
cies, including among them the genuine Cinna- 
mon plant, the bark of the older branches of 
which it would appear are exported from that 
coast as Cassia.” And besides, he infers that all 
sorts of Cinnamon-like plants, yielding bark of a 
quality unfit to bear the designation of Cinnamon, 
are passed off as Cassia. Mr. Huxham, of Quilon, 
also states, that the former is coarser and thicker 
than the latter. Both are obtained from the 
same tree, the Cassia being the bark of the larger 
parts of the tree and the Cinnamon being peeled 
from the younger shoots and small branches. 
— Royle, p. 544. 


(2442) CASSIA OBOVATA. Syn. C. obtusa, 
Wight and“Arn, p. 288. Senna obtusa. Roxb. Fl. 
Ind. ii. p. 844. C. Burmanut, Wall. in Trans. 
Calc. Med Soe. vol. viii. p. 164. Wight in 


Mad. Journ. July 1837, p. 71. t. 4.—O'Shaugh- 


nessy. Aleppo Senna, has obovate very-blunt 
leaflets, and curved pods, with a very slight 
covering of down. ‘The flowers are pale yellow. 
It is common in the same countries as the Cassia 
and mixed with it in commerce ; it however 
chiefly constitutes the Aleppo Senna.— Lng. Cyc. 
page 193. It is indigenous in Mysore, Kgypt, 
Suez, Nubia, and Central Africa. The leaves 
furnish the Aleppo and Italian drug. A nearly 
allied species, the C. odéwsa, is common on the 
dry uncultivated lands of Mysore.—O’Shaugh- 
nessy, page 307. 

(2443) CASSIA ORTUSIFOLIA. CHako- 
wax, JaNGLI-powar. According to Dr. lrvine 
(Gen. Med. Top. p. 131.) the seed of this plant 
is used in medicine, the plant is scarce about 
Ajmeer, is prescribed to cleanse the blood, in an 
entire state: when the seeds are pounded and 
then swallowed, vomiting is produced, the leaves 
of the young plant are eaten as a vegetable, 
are also applied in itch cases. Nis very common 
in the Dekhan : goats and sheep are fond of the 
seed, one seer of the seed costs one pice.— Irvine. 


(2444) CASSIA OCCIDENTALIS. This is 
common in Bengal, small, very. offensive, used in 
cutaneous maladies, and also .aperient. Rox- 
burgh gives it no native name.—-O’ Shaughnessy, 
p. 309. This small.species of cassia Mr. ‘Mason 
has occasionally noticed in Tenasserim, in native 


valtivation for medicinal uses. It was originally 
indies. 


introduced jnto India from .the West 
— Mason. | 











CASSIS. 
(2445) CASSIA OIL. 

Toj-ka-te, Hinp. | Koolfa-ke teil, Matavar, 
Cassia bark yields a yellow volatile oil, called oi 
of cassia, the finer kind of which differs but little 
in its properties from. that of cinnamon, for 
which it is generally substituted : it has a speci- 
fic gravity of 1:071. The best is manufactured 
in China, where the wood, bark, leaves and 
oil are all in request. The Cassia oil is 
rated at 150 dollars per picul, and the trade 
in this article reaches about 250,000 dollars.— 
Simmonds, page 896. Cassia Oil, the Volatile Oil 
of Cassia-bark, obtained by distillation with water, 
is imported from Singapore, and is still probably 
all produced by the Chinese Cassia or Cinnamon, 
Cinnamomum aromaticum. When pure, it has a 
pale wine-yellow colour, which does not deepen 
with age. (c.) Sp. Gr. 1°095. It has in a re- 
markable degree the Cassia odour and taste. 
Cassia oil is imported into Bombay from China: 
and in Surat, the oil is expressed from both 
China and Malabar cassia. The latter kind, 
which is of a dirty brown colour, is chiefly ex- 
ported to the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, Zan- 
zibar, &c. under the name of Koolfa-ka-tetl.— 

Faulkner. 


(2446) CASSIA SOPHERA, Lin. 


Poonaverie, TAM. Sourna Mayharie, SANS. 


Pydu tenghedoo, TEL. 

The juice of the leaves as well as that of 
the fresh root of this species of Cassia is rec- 
koned a sovereign external application in cases 
of ring worm, and is generally prescribed mixed. 
with a certain portion of lime juice. The plant 
is the pomum Tagera of the Hort. Mal. and the 
Cambang cuning of the Malays.— Ainslie. 


(2447) CASSIA SUMATRANA. Mayalee, 
Burm. Plentiful throughout the Hlaine, Pegu 
and Tounghoo Forests It is the Bombay Black 
wood.— Mc Clelland. 


(2448) CASSIA TORA. Farip Cassia. 
Tnkarieenie, TAM. Prabunatha, SANs. 
Kulkul, ARAB. Chackoonda, H1np. 
Common all over the plains of India. In Te- 
nasgerim, the footid cassia is one of the most 
abundant weeds in the country. Its leaves are 
foetid, mucilaginous, and gently aperient. They 
are much used for adulterating senna. The seeds 
ground with sour butter-milk are used with ex- 
cellent effect in itchy eruptions, and the root 
rubbed to a pulp with lime juice has almost spe- 
cific powers in the cure of ring worm. Like all 
the allied species of Cassia this seems to owe its 
-virtues-to its astringency alone.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
p. 309. 


(2449) CASSIS. A .kin 





of black currant 


(Ribes nigrum), used in. prepaing the liquor call- 
ed Ratofia. It was.once celebrated for its me- 


’ dicinal properties. Faulkner. | | 
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CASTANEA. CASTOR. 

(2450) CASSOWARY. ‘This bird errone-|bably a different variety, it produces fruit quite 
ously supposed to Be a native of the Suhda Is-| equal in quality, if not superior, to the Spanish 
lands, is kdown to the inhabitants of these coun- | chesnut. ‘The other is a delicious little kind 
trids‘only as an imported stranger. The Malay | bearing fruit about the size and form of our 
naine is Suwari, from which, most probably, the | common hazel-nut. Large quantities of both 
European one is taken. Most probably it will | kinds were procured PY him in the autumn,sown 
be found to be a native of Ceram and New| in Ward’s cases, and sent on to India. Part 
Guinea only, and like the cockdtoos, crown| were sent to Government and part to the 
pigeons, and birds of Paradise, of the last island, | Calcutta Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
made known to the inhabitants of the west | They vegetated freely during the voyaye, and 
through the Malay and Javanese, who have in- | many hundreds of nice healthy young plants 
inemorially carried on a trade with the country | reached. India in the most perfect condition. The 
of the Papnans.— Orawfird Dictionary, p. 84. | chesuut may now be considered naturalized on 
(2431) CASSYTA FILIFORMIS. Lin. the hills of India, and in a few years will no 
Cotton ellny, 'PAae. | Cotton ka paat, DuK. doubt make Its See all the markets 
These are the leaves of a parasitieal plant | amongst other fruits. --Hortune’s Residence. Paye. 
which appear to be the Acataja Valli of the! (455) CASTING OF METALS. The na- 
Hortus Malabaricus and 1s oO! . the class Enne- tives generally prepare a inodelin wax which is 
andra and order Monogynia. “They are pul N- | inbedded in moist clays, which, after being dri- 
to butter-milk, as seasoners, and are chiefly | od in the sting ented alice mie: She nea Gaui 
use amongst the Brahmins in the southern Puls | out and the metal run in. A much better plan 
of the Pentnsula,—dinslie's Mat. Med. p. 263. : where accuracy is required, asin ¢asting a brass 
| (24.52) CASTANEA INDICA of the eastern | nub or box fora large screw, 18 LO cast the model 
and northern Himalayan mountains, yields an j Ut lead, and, having bedded it in clay, it may, 
edible nut called Nihari. (Royle p. 345.) — when the mould is dry, be welted and run out 
O.Shanghnessy, p. 607. Castanea indica (Vhcet- | and the metal run in. Wax models allow the 
kvha, A&arm.) isa large tree, plentiful in’ the moulds to shrink in drying and the thread of a 
Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts ; wood, | screw box so formed, of course does not corres- 
red, equivalent to Mahogany.—Ale Clelland. "The pond. The best speciinens of native casting 
chesnut, Castanea indica, Mason writes, “is a Mr. Rohde has scen were a set of figures ast at 
native of the hilly fronticr of Bengal ;” but the | Pettapore, about 30 years ago, for the Zemin- 


sneeea 


1 


chesnut of this country, viz. a oe ee arnues of such in bronze.— 
‘ : ia bl : ere - Rhode MM. UN, 
(2453) CASTANEA MARTPABANICA, | : a 
: ; } 2 opps en ee oe \ Aye » 
trows nearly down to the sca shore of ‘Tenas- (2456) CASTOR. 
serim ‘There is an Indigenous chesnut tree | Joond-Bedushtur Ashbut- Joond. bedushtar, PERs, 
growing on the uplands which yields abundantly, ‘ es RAB. Costoreo, Port. 
and whose fruit is sold in the bazar, but they rahi oe ae as es Rus. 
1 ‘oy! ‘att? opp Wy am P ‘Ar sy » whe j a as ¢ 9 1 Cra) » 3 oR. astoreo, OP. 
will not compare with the French chesmuts, Nor | Castora, It. Munace, ‘last, 


(2454) CASTANIA. CHINESE Crusnuts.| A peculiar concrete substance, analogous in its 
Fortune says that among these woods, he met | nature to musk, found in two pear shaped bags, 
with the chesnut for the first thine in China. | situated beside two smaller follicles iu the ip- 
This discovery was of great unportance, as he | euinal region of both sexes of the beaver. It is 
was most anxious to introduce this to the Ifima- | ofa penetrating unpleasant odour, and a bitterish 
Jayau mountains in luda. Many attempts had) and somewhat acrid taste. wo kinds are known 
been made to imtroduce it from Murope, but | in commerce, one American, and the other Rus- 
they had not succeeded. The seeds of such | sian, which is exceedingly rare. Castor is used in 
treés as sakes, -chesnuts, tea, &c. retain their | medicine as a stimulant and antispasmodic. Writ- 
vitality for a very short time after they are ing scientifically, @his is a concrete animal substan- 
gathered if they are not sown and alowed to | ces, formed in the preputial follicles of the beaver, 
vegetate. It is therefore useless to attempt to Castor fiber. Both tnale and female beavers have 
send these seeds in dry paper parcels or in| sacs which contain this substance. Inthe male each 
hermetically sealed, bottles from [urope to the | sacis composed of an external or cellular coat, in- 
North ,of India. The chesnuts which he had | closing muscular fibres ; within there is a vascu- 
met with in, the markets of China, although ex- | lar coat covering 4 scaly glandular membrane ; 
cellent for the desert were generally too. old for | externally this membrane is shining and ‘silvety, 
vegetating ; but when he discovered the locality | internally scaly and ‘glandular. ‘I'he castor is 
ciilty in Procuridg them quite fresh. There are | yellow, ad of strong cblour. ‘The ‘béaver inlia- 
two species cultivated on these hills. ‘Orie ‘is | bits’North America chiefly. Two kinds of sas- 
somewhat like the Spanish, and although pro- tor are known in commerce, American ‘and Rus- 
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CASTOR OIL. 


sian. The American consists usually of two is0- 
‘ lated sacs, wrinkled and connected by a ligament ; 
the sacs are long and pear-shaped. Pereira states 
that the colour, and other external characters, 
are quite variable. The article called by the 
Engljsh druggists, “ Hudson’s Bay castor 1s 
deemed the best kind now to be found. The 
Russian castor has become s0 dear and scarce 
that it is no longer available. Custor was once 
much relied on as an antispasmodic and a stimu- 
lant of the uterine system—cdose dr. 2 in pills. 
A simple tincture and an aminoniated tincture 
are given in the British Pharmacopwie. Jn the 
present day it 1s seldom or never preseribed in 
any form.— O’ Shuughnessy, paye 619. 

(2457) CASTOR OIL. 

Chitta amadam, ‘TED. Errundee-ka-tel, Tin. 
Chitta manak ennay, Tam. 

Castor oil is expressed from the sceds of Rie- 
wna communis (Palma Christi), a plant with 
petale-palmate leaves, which 1s found native m 
Greece, Africa, the South of Spain, and the East. 
Tadies, and 1s cultivated in the two Indies, as 
well as in North and South America. Jat the 
temperate and northern parts of Europe, the 
plant is an herbaceous annual, of from three to 
cicht feet high ; in the more southern parts it 
becomes shrubby and. even attains a height of 
twenty feet. ; while in India it. is often arhorace- 
ous and thirty or forty feet high. 
is obtained by expression from the seeds without 
heat, and is hence called “ cold drawn oil.” A 
large quantity of oi) may be producé by boiling 
the seeds, but it is less sweet and more apt to 
become rancid than that procured by expression. 
‘The Pulma Christi grows continually for about. 
four years, and is in constant bearing, ripening 
its rich clusters of beans in such profusion, that: 
100 bushels may be obtained annually from an 
acre, and their product of oil two gullons per 
bushel. ‘Chere are several species, all of which 
vield oil of an equally good quality. A shrub- 
by variety is common in South Australia, and 
other parts of New Ifolland. Ricinus lioutus 1s 
a native of the Cape of Good Lope. Itisa hardy 
plant, of the ecasicst culture, and will thrive 
in almost any soil, whether in the burning 
plains or the coldest part of the mountains. The 
seed should be planted in the tropics in Septem- 
ber, singly, and at the distance of ten or twelve 
feet apart. ‘They will bear the first season, and 
continue to yield for years. When the seed- 
pods become brown, they are in a fit state to 
pluck. It is often grown in the Kast intermixed 
with other crops. The primitive mode there of ob- 


taining-the oil.is fo separate the. seeds. from. the | 
husks, and bruise them by, trying them up in a} 


prass-mat, In this state they are put into a 
boiler-.amongst water, and boiled until all the 
oil is separated, which floats at the top, 


« « 


off, and put away for use. 


The best oil : 
deucy for the Quarter ending 


‘cool, put into a bottle for use. 





The purest oil is ob-' 


CASTOR OIL. 


tained, as before-mentioned, hy crushing the seeds 
(which are sewed up ll horse-hajr bags), -by. the 
action of heavy iron beaters. The oil, as it cozes 
out, is canght in troughs, and conveyed :to xe- 
ceivers, whence it is bottled, for use. ‘Castor oul 
is used for lamps in the.Kast Indies, and_ the 
Chinese have some mode _of. depriving © it of its 
medicinal properties, so as.to render it suitable 
for culinary purposes. ‘I'hat which the people of 


Britain import from the Kast Indies comes. from 


Bombay and Calcutta, and 1s obtained at a very 
low price. If is exceedingly pure, both in color apal 
taste. In India there are two varieties of this plapt 
cultivated, the one with large seeds, and the other 
with sinall seeds. That obtained from the large 
seeded varictv 18 sometimes drawn cold, and ats 
straw colored specimens are scarcely distingwush- 
able in quality from the oil of the small seeded 
variety. It 1s however more usually: extracted 
by heat and forms the common « Lamp oil” of 
the Bazar. In its preparation, the seeds having 
been partially roasted over a charcoal fire, both 
to coagulate the albumen and to liquify the, oil, 
are then pounded and boiled in water until the 
oil rises to the surface. ‘1 he roasting process, 
gives ita deeper red colour and an, empyreumatic 
odour. The price of this oil varies in different 
parts of the country from Rs. 1-10-0 to.Rs. 
3-13-6 per maund of Y5lbs. The average of 
nineteen large stations, in all parts of the Presi- 
31st October, 1854, 
was Rs, 2-8-6 per maund. The average exports 
of the last six years, Galls. 27.561, per-annum. 
The small variety is employed to. make the Castor 


oil used in medicine, in. the wsual way. .'The 


following is the process Jor making a-fine kind 
of castor oil for dompse purposes. Take, five 
secrs of the small castor oil nuts, and, soak them 
for one night in cold water. Next morning strain 


this water off, throw it paway,and put the nuts 


to a second quantity .of {yesh water, and boil 
them in it, for two. hours. After which, strain 
the water off, and throw it away as in the first 
instance the husk or outer covering-being remov- 
ed. The muts are then to be. dried in the sun, 
on a mat, for three days at the end..of _ which 
time, they are to be well bruised in a mortar, add 
to the uuts, thus bruised, ten measures of water, 
and set them on the fire to boil, taking care ‘to 
keep continually stirring the contents of the pot, 
until all the oil appears at the top when it: is to be 
carefully strained off, and, after being allowed, to 
The.quantity_.of 
nuts mentioned inthe above receipt ought-to 


yield about one quart botéle:full of oil. . Inplace 
of the ten. measures. of plain water, the same 
quantity of Cocoanut water may be sed : it is 


supposed to make the caster oil of a paler and 


finer colour. —Rhode M.8.8. Castor oil is largely 


and the imported into Bombay from Cutch, and other 
refuse 3] | nm; itis - ki mmed | 
refuse sinks to the bottom; it is then. skimmed Tnelan 1 and Rrenee.. 


orts in the Presidency, and. is re-ex orted to 
‘The Palma Christi or 


dll 
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CASTOR OIL. 

Castor-oil plant, is very extensively propagated 
Py the Karens, who have two or three varieties. 

ntil they were informed, however, by the mis- 
sionariés, they were not at all aware of the 
medicinal properties of the plant ; their object in 
planting the tree being, to obtain the seeds to 
mix with their dyes, and fix their colours. 


—Mason. In the West Indies the shrub grows 


about six feet high. The stalks are jointed, 
and the branches covered with leaves about eigh- 
teen inches in circumference, forming eight or ten 
sharp-pointed divisions, of a bluish green color, 
spreading out in different directions. The flowers 
contain yellow stamina; the seed is enclosed in 
a triangular husk, of a dark brown color, and 
covered with a light fur, of the same color as the 
husk. When the capsule is thoroughly ripened 
by the'sun, it bursts, and expels the seeds, which 
are usually three in number. In Jamaica this 
plant #s:of such speedy growth, that in one year 
it arrives at maturity, and it has been known to 
attain to the height of twenty feet. A gallon 
of the seed yields by expression about two pounds 
of oil. The wholesale price in Liverpool, in 
October, 1853, was 3d. to 5d. per lb. It is ex- 
ported from the East Indies in small tin cases, 
soldered together and packed in boxes, weighing 
about 2 cwt. each. In Ceylon castor oil is ob- 
tained from two varieties of the plant, the white 
and the red. The native mode of preparing the 
oil is by roasting the seed; this imparts an acri- 
dity to the oil, which is objectionable. By at- 
tending to the following directions, the oil may 
be prepared in the purest and best form. The 
modes of preparation are—1. By boiling water. 
2. Byexpression. 3. Extraction by alcohol. 
In the first the seeds are slightly roasted to 
coagulate the albumen, cleaned of the integu- 
ments, bruised in a mortar, and the paste boiled 
in pure water. The oil which rises on the sur- 
face 1s removed, and treated with an additional 
quantity of fresh water: 10,000 parts of clean 
seed give by this process (in Jamaica) 3,250 
of oil, of good quality, though amber-colored. 
2. Expression is the simplest and most usually 
adopted process ; the cleaned kernels are well 
bruised, place in cloth bags, and compressed in a 
werful lever and screw press. A thick oil is 
obtained, which must be filtered through cloth 
and paper to separate the mucilage. In Bengal 
the manufacturers boil the oil water,which coagu- 
‘lates some albunien, ‘and they subsequently filter 
through cloth, charcdal, and paper. 3. The ex- 
traction by alcohol ig? eer: by some drug- 
gists. Hach pound 6f paste is triturated with 
four —- of alcohol, spétific gravity 8.350, 
and ‘the mixture subjected to pressure. The oil 
dissolved by the alcohol escapes Very freely : one 
half is recovéred by the distillation of the spirit, 
the residue of:the distillation is Kotled in a large 
quantity of water. The oil separates "and is _re- 
moved, and gently heated to expel any-adherent 


CASTOR OIL. 
moisture ; then filtered at the temperature of 90 _ 
deg. Fahrenheit ; 1,00 parts of the paste have 
by this process given 625 of colorless and ex- 
ceedingly sweet oil. The cultivation of the 
Palma christi, and the manufacture of castor oil, 
is extensively carried on in some parts of the 
United States, and continues on the increase. 
A single firm at St. Louis has worked up 18,500 
bushels of beans in four months, producing 
17,750 gallons of oil, and it is stated that 890 
barrels have been sold, at 50 dollars per barrel. 
The oil may be prepared for burning, for machi- 
nery, soap, &c., and is also convertible into 
stearine. It is more soluble in alcohol than 
lard-oil. American castor oil is imported for 
the most part from New York and New Orleans, 
but some comes from British possessions im 
North America. In the United States, accord- 
ing to the “ American Dispensatory,”’ the cleans- 
ed seeds are gently heated in a shallow iron 
reservoir, to render the oil liquid for easy expres- 
sion, and then compressed im a powerful screw 
press, by which a whitish oily liquid is obtained. 
which is boiled with water in clean iron boilers, 
and the impurities skimmed off as they rise to 
the surface. ‘The water dissolves the mucilage 
and starch, and the heat coagulates the albumen, 
Which forms a whitish layer between the oil and 
water. The clear oil is now removed, and boil- 
ed with a minute portion of water until aqueous 
vapors cease to arise: by this process an acrid 
volatile matter is got rid of. ‘The oil.is put into 
barrels, and in this way is sent into the market. 
American oil has the reputation of being adulte- 
rated with olive oil. Good seeds yield about 25 
per cent. of oil. A large proportion of the drug 
consumed in the eastern section of the Union 1s 
derived by way of New Orleans from Ihnois and 
the neighbouring States, where it is so abundant 
that it is sometimes used for burning in lamps, 
and in the East Indies, this is the common 
purpose to which it is put. In Jamaica the 
bruised seeds are boiled with water in an iron 
pot, and the liquid kept constantly stirred. 
The oil which separates swims on the top, mixed 
with a white froth, and is skimmed off. The 
skimmings are heated in a small iron pot, and 
strained through a cloth. When cold it is put 
in jars or bottles for use. 


Castor oil imported. Retained. 
" Tbs. ‘Tbs. 
1826 268,382 ....0..00.-- 458,072 
1831 393,191 veseseee 327,940 
1886 .......... 981,585 ............ 809,559 
1841 871,186 ......+...-. 782,720 
1846 ... 0... 1,477,168 — 
1849 oo...  WOBE,27S vsecccreees = 


ay 


B50 oecccececee S49B,082 occ eens 
The Eastern imports into Britain, of castor oil 
come chiefly from the East India Company’s pos- 


CASTOR OFL. 
sessions, and were as follows, nearly all being 
retained for home consumption :— | 
Ibs. 


lbs. 

830 0... 00 490,558 | 1887 ......... 957,104 
ri 343,373 | 1838 ......++ 837,148 
1832 057,386 | 1839 ......+. 916,370 
1833 ......... 316,779 | 1840 ......6+ 1,190,173 
1834 ........ 685,457 | 1841 ........ 869,947 
1835 ....0-6 2,107,115 1842 ......45. 490,156 
1836 972,552 | 1843 ......... 717,696 





in 1841, 12,406 Indian maunds of castor oil 
were shipped from Calcutta alone, and 7,906 
ditto in 1842. In 1842, 8 cases were shipped 
from Ceylon, 10 in 1843, 24 in 1844, and 14 in 
1845. "1,439 barrels were shipped from New 
Orleans in 1847. ‘The quantity brought down 
to that city from the interior was 1,894 barrels 
in 1848, and 1,337 barrels in 1849. Within 
the last. vear or two, an attempt has been made 
to introduce the cake obtained in expressing the 
seeds of the castor oil plant as a manure, which 
is deserving attention, both because it is in itself 
likely to prove a serviceable addition :to the list 
of fertilizers which may be advantageously em- 
ployed, and because it may lead to the use of 
similar substances, which are at present neglect- 
ed, or thrown aside as refuse. The castor oil 
seed resembles in chemical composition the other 
oily seeds. It consists of a mixture of mucilagi- 
nous, albuminous, and oily matters ; and the 
former two of these are indentical in constitution 
and general properties with the substances found 
in linseed and rape cake, while the oil is princi- 
pally distinguished by its purgative properties. 
The cake obtained is in the form of ordinary oil- 
cake, but is at once distinguished from it by its 
color, and by the large fragments of the husk of 
the seeds which it contains. It is also much 
softer, and may easily be broken down with the 
hand. In an analysis of two samples of castor 
cake, stated to have been obtained by different 
processes ; and, from the large quantity of oil, 
one of which must have been cold-drawn. 


Cold drawn. Hot drawn. 

No. 1. No. 2. 
Water ... F ene ... 8.382 16.3] 
Oi... sii she 24.32 ...0 
Nitrogen rer we §=3 05 3.35 
Ash Se 7.22 4.99 

The ash contams— 

aan matters coe «6.96 pee 
Phospuates see ies 3 ~ 2 
oe of phosphoric acid. ao 


To give a proper idea of the value of this sub- 


‘stance asa manure, the average composition of 
‘Yape‘cake,’as deduced from the analyses contain- 
‘ed'in'the Transactions of ‘the Hig 


nd Society 
of Seotland is here given :— | 


@en 1 e 
Oil aoe oe ere tee 340 
1 ue «10 
Nitrogen eee @oe eee eee 900 4.63 
Ash eee eee ooo eee “ee 7.79 



















CASUARINA EQUISITIFOLTA. 
The ash contains— a 


Siliceons matters... . 118 
Phosphates Py aoe aoe pee 3 87 
Excess of phosphoric acid .... 0.39 


It will be at once seen that there is close ge- 
neral resemblance between these two substances, 
although there is no donbt that the castor cake 


}is inferior to rape cake; still I believe that this 


inferiority is fully counterbalanced by the dif- 
ference in price, which is such that, compared 
with rape cake, the castor cake is really a cheap 
manure. There is only one of its constituents 
which it contains in larger quantity, and that 1s 
the oil. No weight. is, however, to be attached to 
the quantity of oil ina manure. In a substance 
to be used as food, it is of very high importance ; 
but so far as we at present know, its value as 
manure is extremely problematical.—Simmonds. 


(2458) CASUARIA POMANDRA. Burmese, 
Thabyaiywetkya. This is scarce, but found im 
the Pegu district. 'Timber strong and close-grain- 
ed. Wood, white coloured, adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet making —Mc Clelland. 


(2459) CASUARINA EQUISITIFOLIA. 
This tree was introduced into Southern Asia about 
50 years ago, and is now well established, growing 
freely and ripening seed in great abundance. Jn 
general appearance, it much resembles the Larch 
Fir,—it grows in 10 years to the height of about30 
feet. It generally grows very straight, and where 
the main shoot is broken or lopped off, throws 
out secondary shoots readily and these are usual- 
ly straight and erect. It thrives best in sandy 
tracts along the Sea shore, and it would be de- 
sirable to plant. it largely on the sand Hills, 
North and South of Madras where some numbers 
have already been grown. The wood is reddish 
in colour, in density and appearance it somewhat 
resembles Trincomallee. It bears a great strain, 
is well adapted for posts, and is said to bear sub- 
mersion in water very well. The bark contains 
tannin, and a brown dye has lately been extract- 
ed from it by M. Jules L’Epine of Pondicherry. 


‘The manufacturer states that the Extract is fixed 


by a solution of Bichromate of Potass: with 
Alum as a mordant the Casuarina gives a red- 
dish nankeen colour, with Iron a black colour, 
and if these mordants are mixed, the result is 
grey. The Casuarina dye becomes fixed by ex- 
posure to air without mordants, a nankeen red is 
obtained after 30 minutes exposure. At the end 
of an hour, M. Lepiné states that the colour is 
not affected by water, alkalies, solar light, or 
heat. The crystallised Extract and eloth dyed 
with the Casuarina were laid before the Jury of 
the Madras Exhibition, and the reddish brown 
colour of the cloth stood the test of. washing well. 
‘Considering the discovery to. be. highly creditable 
to M. ‘Lepiné, the Jury awarded -him.a 2d Class 
Medal. —W. #. J. R. -On the whole, this tree 
well deserves extensive cultivation on the sandy 
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CATHA. : CATHARTOCARPUS FISTULA. 
tinets, where it grows so readily. Hort. Garden, | Kat or Khat of the Arabs. “It would appear,’ 
13, Frith Col —M. #. J. #. | says Dr. Lindley, “to be of a stimulating char- 


| Se cee cere st acter. According to Forskahl the -Arabs eat 
4860) CASUARIN A MURICATA. Myrti- the green leaves with greediness, believing them 
cavee. ‘VINTAN Ping. BEEF woop. find. Hurt. . 


ee Gee Einsce aici ai to have the power of causing extreme watchful- 
iy Chis, from its genera hs. Tt i Is ComMON- | ness, so that a man may stand sentry all, night 
ly called the se Par b ee IN | long without drowsiness. They also regard it 
all parts of the Deccan. vas been intro uced as an antidote to the plague, and assert that a 
about twenty or twenty five years, and grows t0 | norson wearing a twig of it in his bosom may 
the height of forty feet. The small cones abound | 49 among the infected with impunity ; they 
with seed, and should, if required, be gathcred | even believe that the plague cannot appear in 
just before ripening. If placed in the sun, the places where the tree is cultivated.” (* Vegeta- 
seeds fall out, and may be planted immediately | pie kingdom,’ p. 587) At the same time Fors- 
in baskets, boxes, or beds of good loam. Vlus | kahl adds, “The taste of the leaves does not 
is the only species indigenous to the Tenasserim | cen to indicate such virtues.” 
Coast, which is the one that has been diffused) (9463) CATHARTOCARAUS, (from kadaipe, 
ove Bengal, but the species introduced into | tg purge, and «dpmos, fruit), a genus of plants 
England is the one common to the Indian Ar-| jelonging to the natural order Leguminose.— 
chipelago, and the South Sea Islands, called in; 4, yl. | Cyc. p. 797. 
thedatter. place ironwood. ‘The wood 1s very : | | | 
peu Maren ae ; 2464) CATHAR US FISTULA. 
hard and durable, and the Tahitians in their war- (2464) CA HARTOCARL Us Fst Uba 
| Khyar-chember, ARAB. | Dranguli, ‘Poong-guoli 


— 
a A 
re re rea 








days chose it for the manufacture of their ful | Sonali, Bexa. i 





ture,and ingeniously carved war-clubs ; hence they Cakay, Can. Cassie pulpa, Lar. 

term it the club-wood. ‘They also fashioned | Ahilla, Cyne. Mentus, Mat. 

valuable fishing hooks from its roots. This Ga- | Amultas, Dux. | Khyar-i-Chember, PERS. 

suarina in the Tenasserim Provinces is found in- Pykassie, Dur oe purgante, Post. 

habiting only the loose, sandy soil of the sea- ania te slender tee nes 

board, and never inland. In eeneral outline it! Gurinalla, Guz, Hino. main, TAM. 

resembles the pine, but it is of amore slender Polpa di cassia, Wr, Rayla, ‘Te. 

figure, and more elegant in appearance. It is Cathartocarpus Vistula, the purging Cassia, 

there a remarkable tree, growing eighty fect high | oY Pudding Pipe-Tree. ‘This is by some includ- 
ed asa Cassia. It has leaves with 4-6 pairs 


and spreading ont without a leat of covering ; but | 
‘ts numerous fine knotted branchlets, mmantled | of ovate rather acuminated clabrous leaticts ; the 
with brilliant green, and hanging in drooping petioles landless ; the racemes loose, bractless ; 
bunches, or floating out lightly upon the breeze | the legumes cylindrical, rather obtuse, smooth. 
like long skeins of green silk, adorn it with the | It 1s supposed to have been orginally a native of 
most graceful drapery ; and make it one of the | tropical Africa, but 1s now extensively diffused 
most desirable trees for embellishing a Tenasse- | over the globe, and is found abundantly in Hin- 
rim park.—Muson. This tree was introduced | dustan, China, the Fast Indian Islands, the West 
into Madras about 50 years ago, and is now well | Indies, and, South America. It 1s a tree from 80 
established, growing freely and ripening seed in | to 40 feet high, with yellow flowers and long 
great abundance. In ceneral appearance, it much cylindrical black pods, from 9 inches to 2 feet in 
resembles the Larch Fir—it grows in 10 years to length. The valves of this pod are thin, hard, and 
the height of about 39 feet. It generally grows brittle : and its cavity is divided by numerous 
very straight and where the main shoot is broken thin brittle transverse dissepiments ; the partitions 
or lopped off, jt throws out. secondary shoots thus formed have each a single hard flattened 
readily while usually grow straight and erect. It | ovate seed, surrounded by a soft pulp. The pulp 
thrives best in sandy tracts along the sca shore, | has a sweetish, flat, not unpleasant taste, and 18 
and it would be desirable to plant it largely on separated by boiling the pod in water, straining 
‘the sand Hills north and south of. Madras | the fluid, and then evaporating it to the consistence 
where some numbers have already been grown. of a thick extract. ‘his extract acts as.e-mild 
“The wood is yeddish in colour, in density and purgative on the system, | and was- Jong in great 
appearance it somewhat resembles Trincomallee repute in Europe on.that account. | lt 1g now 
wood. It bears a great ‘strain, is ‘well adapted however-seldom used ; and although admitted anito 
“for posts and said to bear ‘gabmersian in water | the lists of Materia Medica:of the British.Phar- 
very well. On the whole this tree well deserves | Macopmias, 4s ondy placed there as entering into 
extensive cultivation on the sandy tracts where | the composition of : the Elegianeam Cassie cand 
_gglensve culation onthe Rng Mass WS | the Confeto ‘Seu. ‘The gulp, asbording t 

.. or | 2 2 Henry, consists of 61: per: pent. df:sugar, 6.75 of 
(3461) CATRPA, Ingudl. badam. Almond guy, and 13.26 of tannin. It probably ‘also 
of Terminalia Catappa.— Ben. Phar 199." | contains Carthartine or an analogous principle.— 
(2462) CATHA,,a genus of plants belonging Engl. Cyc. page 197. - But according +o: Bracon- 
to the natural order Celastracee. C,-edidis isthe net’s analysis, 20 -parts-of the pulp ‘consists of 
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CATHARTOCARPUS NODOSUS. 


sugar, 12.60, gut 1.35 astringent matter, glut- 
ten, and colouring matter in small quantities, and 
water 3.80, The cathartic properties are held to 
reside in the sugar. Several pharmaceutical pre- 
parations of cassia pulp occur in the Pharmaco- 
poeiee OF Europe. When long kept the cassia 
pods become dry, and rattle when shaken ; _these 
are found by experience to be destitute of pur- 
vative propertics. The leaves of the tree are 
ilso purgative, the powdered seeds are aperient, 
in the dose of from four to six drachms. The 
pulp is a soft, gentle, and avreeable laxative, but 
requires to be taken in large doses, from four 
drachms to one ounce being at least required. 
Its most valuable use is as a base for purgative 
electuaries, containing more active ngredients.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 305. “ This tree,” Says 
Roxburgh, “is uncommonly beautiful when in 
flower, few surpassing it in the elegance of its nu- 
merous, long pendulous racemes of Jarge, bnght 
vellow flowers, intermixed with the young lively 
ewreen foliage. It bears a striking resemblance 
to the laburnum. When im blossom, it 1s one 
of the most beautiful of the common jungle 
plants. On the Kastern side of the ghauts of 
the Peninsula of India, it is a small tree of great 
beauty when in flower, but too small to vield use- 
ful timber: in the Malabar forests, however, it 
attains sufficient size to adapt it for spars for na- 
tive vessels. The wood which is close grained, 
is generally a heavy crooked timber well adapted 
for felloes of wheels, ploughs, &c.—Jthode. And 
is used for these purposes and for making tom- 
toms. According to Mr. IKthode it is one of the 
best for tanning but it 1s not m equal repute with 
the Chucklers with that of Cassia auriculata, the 
proportion of astringent extract beige much 
smnaller, and it is said to thicken the leather, but 
will probably be found to be well suited to the 
tanning of hides and buits-—M/. 4. According 
to Dr. Irvine, one seer of the fruit yields twenty 
tolas of the conerete pulp, which 1s sold) in Aj- 
mere at four seers for one rupee. He found the 
bark of the root of this tree to act as a very 
strony purge.—-Med. Top. 


(2465) CATHARTOCARPUS 





ovite obtuse glabrous leaflets ; glandless peti- 
oles ; axillary racemes ; nearly cylindrical, very 
lonz, and transversely torose legumes. It is 


a native of Java and the Moluccas. Its lerumes ; 
are above two feet In length, antl contain a black | 


cathartic pulp, which is use! asa horsé-medi- 
cihe in'the East Indies. G. Don‘has deseribed 
n spetles ‘of Cathartocarpus (C. -conspituns), 
which is ‘a ‘native’ of ‘Sierra-Leotre, ‘where ‘the 


pods ure tilled Monkey Dratn-Sticks.—#ngl. 


(2466) CATHARTOCARPUS ‘'NODOSUS, 
Cassta NODOVA. KNoTYED ‘cassta. This“spetvies 
of dassia ‘is ‘reniatkable forits' large ‘piikdolored 


Towers, ‘aid fs ‘seen tinting the Tavby fotests al-: 







JAVANT- 
CUS, Horse-Cassia, has leaves with 12-15 pairs of 


CAULIFLOWER. 

most as beautifully as the calico tree does the 
steeps of the Apalachian Mouutains. It is highly 
esteemed m Bengal, but Mr. Meson has not 
seen it cultivated in these Provinces except by 
Major Macfarquhar, and be mentioned his plants 
were sent hin from the Botanical Garden near 
Calcutta.— Afason. | ae 


* (2467) CATHARTOCARPUS -ROXBUR- 
GHII. A highly ornamental tree, in form much 
resembling the weeping ash. It is at present 
only to be found in gardens, but the wood is 
hard and handsomely marked, and may here- 
after prove a valuable addition to the timbers of 
India. Hort. Garden 28. : 


(2468) CAT-SKINS. The skins or furs of 
the domestic and wild cats. They are used for 
a variety of purposes, but chiefly for being dyed, 
and sold as false sable. The fur of the wildcat 
is more esteemed than that of the domestic cat. 
— Fuulkner. 

(2469) CATS EYES. 

Chushm-maidah, Guz., Hinp., Pers, 


Cats-eye, a form of Chalcedony, of a greenish- 
eray colour, having a pecuhar opalescence, or 
elaring internal reflections, like the eye of a cat : 
the effect is owing to filaments of asbestos. It 
comes from Ceylon and Malabar, and_ possesses 
considerable value as a gem. (Dana, Mineralogy.) 
--Lingl. Cyc. p. 798. The cat’s eye, is of- 
ten scen sct in rings, and is brought to ‘Tenas- 
scrim from Burmah. Comstock says: “ It 
is in great request asa gem, and bears a high 
price -” but those seen in Maulmain market are 
not much valued. A small one may be pur- 
chased for two rupees, and one of ordinary size 
for five ; while ten rupees is the highest price 
given for the best.—-A/ason. 


(Q470) CATURUS SPECIFLORUS. Car- 
TOOSEERAGEUM. VERVONIA ANTHELMINTICA. 
—-A shrub with diccious§ flower : Linn. 
Rob. Hl. Ind. iii. p. 7160.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
p. 561. 

(2471) CAULIFLOWER. Brassica oleracea 
var. An excellent vegetable, grows freely, but 
does not Hower in Madras. In the Deccan, the 
seed should not be sown wutil the latter end of 
August, as if does not always head well: it 
requires the same care as the cabbage, and 
should be planted in a similar manner. Remov- 
ing the plants occasionally prevents their quick 
growth, und Dr. Riddell thinks thik if the 


}roots, when taken up, were divided ‘into 


halves, ‘or quarters, before being | put into the 
ground, that ‘it would facilitate ‘its going to 
head. The ‘soil in whieh ‘he 46" felt ska mm 

finest heads grown was of a gpeueluiias 
tidn, ‘atid the plarits ‘had little “waif : 











‘water ewaliflowers, and once in four days is am- 
ply swfhisiedt in the-Deecan : no injury will ac- 
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CATECHU. CATECHU, 


crue even if watered less frequently. The white|tringent principle in the wood, bark, and 
brocoli is, he is sure, often taken for the cauli-| legumes of various species, which hence form 
flower in this country, and he has seen heads | articles of commerce, and are employed in 
large enough to be divided into two dishes, and | tanning. But none are more valuable than the 
then form a sufficiency to cover a dish in general | officinal species yielding Catechy. Catechu (call- 
use for vegetables. Brocoli, both red and white, |ed Kut or Kutch by the natives of the Eest and 
should be cultivated in the same manner as cau- | Cutch, and Terra and Japonica in commerce) is 
ee 7 |} properly an extract prepared from the wood of 
(2472) CAVIARE. the Acacia Catechu ; but the term is now applied 
also to other extracts similar in appearance and 

























Caviar, Fr. Caviarium, Lat. , 
Kavian, Gen. Ikra, Rus. properties. It should be confined to these, and 
Caviario, lt. Caviario, Sp. the term Kino applied to astringent matural ex-— 


udations. The mode of preparing Catechu, by 
cutting imto chips the inner brown coloured 
wood, and making a decoction which is after- 
wards evaporated to a proper consistence, was 
first accurately described by Mr. Kerr, as prac- 
tised in Behar; it is the same on the confines of 
Nepal, and in north-west India, on the Malabar 
coast, and also in Ava, from the same tree.— 
hoyle, p. 350. When of good quality, Catechu is 
more powerful as an astringent than kino. Of all 
the astringent substances we know, catechu ap- 
pears to contain the largest proportion of tannin, 
and Mr.Purkis found that one pound was equiva- 
lent to seven or eight of oak bark for tanning 
leather. A few years ago the terms eatechu, terra 
japonica, and cutch were employed synonymously ; 
they are row, however, for the most part used in 
trade somewhat distinctively, though not uniform- 
ly in the same sense. The manufacture of catechu 
from the Acacia catechu as practised in Canara 
and Behar, has been described by Mr. Kerr 
(‘‘ Med. Obs. and Inquiries,” vol. v.), and Dr. 
Hamilton (‘‘ Journey through Mysore,” &c., vol- 
iii.), while Professor Royle has explained the 


Caviare, a substance prepared in Russia con- 
sisting of the salted roes of large fish. ‘The 
best, which is made from the roe of the sturgeon 
caught in the Wolga, in the neighbourhood of 
Astrachan, appears to consist entirely of the eggs: 
it is packed in small kegs, but the inferior sort 
is made into the form of dry cakes. It is highly 
esteemed in Russia, and also forms an article of 
considerable export ; 30,000 barrels having been 
exported from Astrachan in a single season. 
The manutacture consists in separating the roe 
from its membranes, then washing in vinegar or 
white wine, and drying by spreading it out on a 
board in the air. Salt is then well rubbed in, 
and it is next put in a bag and the liquor pressed 
out. It is then packed in kegs for sale. During 
the three annual seasons of fasting in Russia, 
the consumption of caviare is very great, as it is 
also in Italy during the fasts of the church. It 
is eaten on bread, with oil and lemon juice or 
vinegar.— Tomlinson, page 354. 


(2473) CAYENNE PEPPER, Guinea PeEpr- 
PER. 


Filfill-achmar, ARAB. Peperone commune, Ir, | process followed in Northern India. According 

Sa ‘asia . oe ae ; to the last-mentioned gentleman, “the kutt 
eneshena, CAN, ada-uira, Mar. , : Et aac 7: a 

(aici GcNe. Kilfili-surkh, Pers. munufacturers move to different parts of the coun- 

Puivre d’Espagne, Fr. Brehn-maricha, Sans, | &Y 1 different Seusons, erect temporary huts in 

Spanischer Pfeffer, Grr. Mollaghai, Tam. the jungles, and selecting trees fit for théir pur- 

Lal-mirchee, Lal-mirchee, Merapakaia, ‘I's. pose, cut the Inner wood into small chips.’ These 
Guz, Hinn. |they put into small earthen pots, which are ar- 


ranged in a double row, along a fireplace built of 
janud ; water is then poured in until the whole are 
covered ; after a considerable portion has boiled 
away, the clear liquor 1s strained into one of the 
neighbouring pots, and a fresh supply of the 
material is put into the first, and the operation 
repeated until the extract in the general receiver 


Isa mixture of the powder of the dried pods 
of different species of capsicuin. Jt is used in 
medicine, and also asa stimulating condiment. 


See Capsicum. 
(2474) CATECHU, Gamaigr, Curca, TERRA 
JAPONICA. , 


ae a | poet va is of sufficient consistence to be poured into clity 
Katchu, Ger. Catch, Port. moulds, which, in the Kheree Pass and Doon, 
Cauth, Kunth, Cutch, Guz.| She-See, Burs. where he has seen the process, are generally of a 

Hinp. | quadrangular form. This catechn is usually of a 


The early history of Catechu is obscure, and. pale red color, and is considered there to be of 
though it was probably known to the Ancients, | the best quality. By the manufacturers it is can- 
Persian works. on Materia Medica in use in| veyed to Saharunpore and Moradabad, whence it 
India. do nét,quote any Arabic or Greek names| follows the course of commerce downthe Ganges, 
dor it. A'yreat vaniety of astringent extracts are| and meets that from Nepaul, iso that both may 
mow. known to be prepared from the wood, bark, | be-exported from Calcutta.” —Simmonds, p. 496. 
and fruit of various plants. The -Acacias, how-| Next to timber, aatechu or Cuéch is undoubtedly 
ever, are amost noted forthe seoretion of .as-| one of the most important exports .of the pro- 
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vince, and Pegu Cutch has obtained a reputation, 
which will alwavs give it a preference in the mar- 
ket. Acacia Catechu, the tree from which it is. 
procured, begins to appear about six miles to the 
north of Rangoon, and from thence it iereases 
both in the number and size of the trees, until it 
constitutes the prevailing character of the forests 
to the north-east of Prome, where the trees are 
fifty to sixty feet high with a girth of seven or 
civht feet, and it is said to attain even a larger 
size in the Burmese territories lying north of the 
boundary. It is found plentifully in the northern 
part of the Tharawaddy district, but it is scarcely 
to be seen on the Tounghoo side of the hills. 
Thus it is entirely confined to the valley of the 
Irrawaddy. ‘The manufacture of Cuteh is scarce- 
lv known or practised below Meeaday, and that 
which finds its wav into the market as Peeu 
Cutch probably comes chiefly from beyond the 
frontier. There is no reason why it should not 
be manufactured largely from the parallel of 
Henzadah upwards, as the tree froin thence be- 
comes inexhaustible, growing over rich rice 
plains in places of easy access. —A/eClelland. 
‘The eatechu obtained from this tree in Peeu, 
fetches £4 to £5 more per ton than Gambier 
and other astringent extracts.—Simm : page 495. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, catechu was 
seen in the form of 1. Circular flat Cakes from 
Travancore, covered on both sides with paddy 
husks. 2. Large flat Cakes from the Northern 
Division, varying in colour from Brick dust to 
dull vellow. 3. Round balls of a dark brown 
colour, the size of asmall orange from Manga-. 
lore, where a large manufacture takes place. But 
tuese two sorts appeared identical or nearly so, va- 
rving only in shape.—J££./. R. Catechu is largely 
lmported into Bombay from Singapore and China ; 
two varieties are distinguished from the latter 
— place,viz. black and white caucth.-Faulkner. Three 
_ chief varieties of catechu are described by leé, and 
_ other eminent writers on pharmacy ; viz. that of 
~ Bengal, Bombay, and the ecatechu in masses. 
Rengal catechu is in picces of 3 to 4 ounces each, 
partiolly rounded, of dull red colour, covered 
_ with seeds on one side, fracture dull, undulated, 
and often marbled ; taste astringent and subse- 
quently sweet, powder grey; tannic acid 48.5 
per 100. Bombay catechu is in pieces of 2 to 3 
ounces, flattened and round, of brown colour, 
with seeds externally and internally, fracture 
shining, and rarely marbled ; taste bitter, with- 
out any succeeding sweetness ; powder brown 
grey ; tannic acid 54.5 per 100. Massive Catechu 
18 found in the bazars in pieces of 3 or 4 ounces, 
fragments of larger masses, reddish or blackish 
brown, uniform, shining, wrapped in large nerv- 
ed leaves, fracture uniform, flavour very astrin- 
gent, somewhat bitter, with an after sweetness ; 
powder orange. Proportion of tannic acid very 
variable.— O"@haughnessy. The best is of uni- 
form liver brown colour ; often adulterated with! 
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red clay ; this is detected by incineration. Pure 
eatechu leaves no more than 5 per 100 of earthy 
matter. According te Dr. Royle, Catechu is 
seen either in square or roundish pieces or 
balls, varying in colour, from a pale whit- 
ish or light reddish-brown to a dark brown 
colour; either earthy in texture, or lamel- 
lated, or presenting a smooth shining fracture. 


Some kinds are hence more friable than others ; 


all are without smell ; the taste is bitter, astrin- 
gent, followed by a little sweetness. . The pieces 
are generally of a darker colour externally than 
they are in the inside. 
covered with rice husks, others are enveloped 
in leaves, which Dr. Pereira has* aseertained to 


Some of the kinds are 


be those of Maucica Brunonis, a native of the 
Malayan peninsula. The pale variety is usually 


distingtished from the daré coloured, and said 


to be imported from Calcutta ; but Dr. Royle 
obtained both kinds in the bazars there, the pale 
being imported from the Upper Provinces, and 
the dark from Pegu and Singapore. ‘The dark- 
brown Catechus are obtained from Bombay ; 
but both kinds may no doubt be prepared from 
the same tree, as a greater degree of, or longer 
continued heat, and greater exposure to light, is 
said to produce the dark colour. ‘The dark are hea- 
vier, more dense in texture, and have a resinous 
fracture. The largest portion of good Catechu is 
taken up by water, especially when boiling, the in- 
fusion being ofa light or reddish-brown colour, 
according to its strength: it reddens litmus, and 
is strongly astringent in taste. [rom forming a 
crude precipitate with a solution of Gelatine, 
Catechu is applicable to the tanning of leather, 
for which it is now much employed. Sir H. 
Davy, in analysing the Dark and Pale Catechu, 
or the Bombay and Bengal, as they were called, 
obtained from 

of Tannin Extractive Mucilage insol. residuum. 
Dark Catechu 109 68 3 200 
Pale do. 97 73 16 14 = 200 
The Tannin of Catechu is very similar in pro- 
perties to that obtained from Galls. The princi- 
ple called Extractive by Sir II. Davy, has by 
others been called Resinoid matter, Resinous 
Tannin, and of late Catechine and Catechuic acid. 
This is most easily obtained by treating Gambier 
with cold water.— Royle. py. 351. When of good 
quality, catechu is a more powerful astringent 
than Kino. It appears to contain the largest 
proportion of Tannin of all the substances we 
know, and Mr. Purkis found that for tanning 
leather one pound was equivalent to seven or 
eight of oak bark.—Sim. Catechu is much us- 
ed in medicine as an astringent and tonic, being 
usually given in combination with aromatie and 
earthy substances ; the dose is 10 grains, re- 
peated according to cireumstances.— O’ 8kaugh- 
nessy, p. 802. Dr. Timmins, in his Repért to 


Plone 
pomuned) 





ithe Madras Medical Board, mentions ‘that he 


employed catechu in lieu of galls, in the treat- 
ment of 175 cases of Fever, and with equally 
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CEDRELA TOONA 


satisfactory results. Two cases only required 
quinine. The dose was 

l powder, given with infusion of chiretta. 
, (2475) CEDAR. ‘, | 
Cedrus, Lat. 


- Ceder, Dur. 

 Cedre, Fx. Kedr, Rus, 
Zeder, GER. Cedro, SP. 
Cedro, It. | 


A name given to several distinct kinds of for- 
est trees. The timber is resinous, has a fragrant 
odour, a rich yellowish-brown colour, and a bitter 


taste, owing to which it is not subject to worms | © 


a circumstance which accounts for its great 
durability. The cedar of Lebanon so famous in 
Scripture, was in ancient times much employed 
in the construction of temples, and other religi- 
ous buildings ; in the formation of statues of the 
heathen deities, tablets, &c.—Faulkner. The 
cedar of Lebanon is usually called Pinus Cedrus, 
but sometimes Cedrus Libanus ; the lofty Deo- 
dara, a native of the Himalayas, with fragrant 
and almost imperishable wood, and often called 
the Indian cedar, is sometimes referred to the 
genus Pinus, and sometimes to that of Cedrus or 
Larix, with the specific name of Deodara. Dr. 
Hooker is of opinion that the Deodar and the 
cedar of Lebanon are identical. The wood of 
several of the Conifera however is called cedar. 
‘The wood of Juniperus virginiana is called Red or 
Pencil Cedar, and that of J. bermudiana 1s called 
Bermuda Cedar. That of J. barbadensis, is called 
Barbadoes Cedar ; while the Juniper of the North 
of Spain, and South of France, and of the Levant, 
is from J. oxycedrus : the White Cedar of North 
America, a less valuable wood than the red cedar, 
is yielded by Cupressus thyoides, and the cedar- 
wood of Japan, according to ‘Thunberg, is a species 
of cypress. The name Cedar is thus applied 
to a number of woods in our different colonies, 
which are in no way related to the Conifera: 
thus the cedar of Guiana is the wood of Icica 
altissima. The white wood or white cedar of 
Jamaica is Bignonia leucoxylon, and the bastard 
cedar of India is Guazuma ulmifolia. In New 
South Wales again the term white cedar is ap- 
plied to Melia Azaderach, and red. cedar to that 
of Flindersia australis, as well as to the wood of 
the Toon tree, or Cedrela Toona.—Zottz. In 
China, a kind of Cedar probably a cypress, called 
nan mah, or southern wood, which resists time 
and insects, is considered peculiarly valuable and 
especially reserved for imperial use and buildings. 
— Williams’ Middle Kingdom, page 275. 

(2476) CEDRELA FEBRIFUGA (Soymida 
febrifuga?) has leaflets ovate-oblong, acuminated, 
quite entire. It is a native of Java. Its bark 
is suid to have a bitter effect on some of the 
fevers of India than cinchone.—Eng. Cyc. p. 802. 
- (2477) CEDRELA 'TOONA, (Toon). , 

Tunna, BENG. ‘Toon marum, Tam. 
Loodh, Sans. ~ - Toona, H1np. 

_ Phit-kado, Burm. Tnundu, Can. 
oon tree, ENG. | 

Cedrela, a genus of plants, 


the same as that of 


‘t is a valuable timber tree of large size, 
reddish coloured wood is used for cabinet-making 


‘gany, 





the type of the 


CEDRELA ‘TOONA. 


natnral order Cvdrelacee. It has the following 
characters : —Calvx 5-toothed ; petals adnate to 
the torus ; stamens 5, distinct ; capsule 5-celled; 
5-valved ; seeds numerous, on each side of the 
dissepiment ending in a wing. —Lngl. Cyc. page 
$09. Cedrela Toona, the Toon Tree or Bastard 
Cedar, has lanceolate leaflets, acuminate,. catire, 
pale glaucous beneath. It is a native of the 
East Indies, where it is called Toon. It has an 
erect trunk of great height and size, with smooth 
gray bark. The flowers are very numerous, 
small, white, fragrant, like honey. ‘The seeds 
are numerous, imbricated, winged. This noble — 
timber tree is common in Bengal; it flowers in 
February, and the seeds ripen in May and June. 
Cvdrela Zoona is found on the banks of streams 
in the Tounghoo district, but it is scarce.—Mc- 
Clelland. It grows in the ravines of the Oon- 
can, and is stated to be abundant, 25 mules 
North East of ‘Trevandrum. Jt is found in the 
Mysore and Salem jungles in large quantities, 
also along the crest of the ghauts from Travan- 
core to Goa. Wight No. 103, 126, Travan- 
core. At the Tambur river, in East Nepal, the 


vegetation in some spots was exceedingly fine, 


and several large trees occurred : Dr. Hooker 
measnred a Toon tree (Cedrela) thirty feet in 
oirth at five feet above the ground.— Hooker 
Him. Jour. p. 193. It will be seen from this 
that it has a wide range throughout India and 
furnishes the name of a beautiful wood, common 
in the higher provinces, where it is made into 
furniture of all kinds, and is much adinired for 
its close grain and beautiful colour, resembling, 
though lighter than and not so close grained as, 
Mahogany, to which it 1s deemed equivalent.— 
Ains, Mat. Med. p. 210. It is called Bastard Cedar 
from an aromatic resin exuding from it resem- 
bling the American Cedar. It is often sold in 
Madras under the general name of “ Chittagong 


wood” and is the most valuable of the woods 
known by that commercial name. In Coimbatore 


and its 


purposes. It or an allied species is known also 
in Coimbatore under the name of Wunjoolie 
marum; but as this is a very heavy and strong, 
hard wood, said to be admirably fitted for pestles 
and mortai’s and other purposes demanding great 
strength, but not for cabinet purposes, Dr. Wight 
suspects Roxburgh’s toona and the Wunjoolie are 
different trees. A specimen of wood sent by Gene- 
ral Cullen as of this tree showed the grain and po- 
lish remarkably well: it is however of a brighter 
colour, and apparently a denser quality than any 
met with in the market, inducing a doubt as to 
its being of the same species. The wood of this 
tree closely resembles the inferior kinds of maho- 
and is much used in India. The bark is 
powerfully astringent, but not bitter. The na- 
tive physicians use It in conjunction with the 
powdered nut of the Czesalpinia bonducella, an 
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_ of being removed under shelter; if the weather is 


2 ee ee Se 


a 


high, they may be pricked out into other boxes 
_ or baskets, two inches apart, where they remain 


CELERY. 


intense bitter. M. Nees Von Essenbeck has 
published an account of some experiments on 
the bark, which indicated the existence of a re- 
sinous astringent matter, a brown astringent 
ram, and a gummy brown extractive matter, re- 
sembling wlmine. The bark was used in Java by 
Blumé in epidemic fevers, diarrhea, and other 
complaints. Horsfield gave 1¢ in dysentery, but 
only in the last stage, when inflammatory symp- 
toms had disappeared.— O'Shaughnessy, page 
249-250. Its flowers in conjunction with saf- 
flower (Koosumba) are used by the inhabitants 
of Mysore, for dyeing the beautiful red colour 
called there Gul-i-nari.— 4ins. Mat. Med. p. 205. 
The species sent by General Cullen is said 
to be abundant in Travancore. It is very de- 
serving of careful enquiry, as to locality, supply, 
&e. with a view to being brought into more ex- 
tensive use in this Presidency. It is said to 
yield planks from 2 or 3 feet in diameter, and 
competent practical advisers think that it pro- 
mises to be a good substitute for Mahogany.— 
M. ELS. BR. | 

(2478) CELERY. AvluM GRAVEOLENS. The 
blanched stalks of this plant form one of the best 
silads, and the green leaves are used in soups, 
It succeeds well on the plains of India under the 
following treatment. Trenches should be dug 2 
feet deep, and 15 inches broad, the earth taken 
out thrown up on each side; dig the bottom of 
the trench well, and put in 9 inches of decayed 
cow manure and leaves in equal parts, to which 
add 4 inches of the soil formerly taken out, with 
a little lime, mix well together and water, in two 
or three days, plant 9 inches apart. Seed should 
be sown early in the season, so as to ensure 
strong plants by the commencement of the rains ; 
at the close of which begin to plant. Zo blanch, 
when the plants are one foot high they should be 
carthed up, with the earth on the side of the 
trenches to the height of 4 inches : the proper 
way to do this is to take a plant in the left hand, 
and put the soil round it with the other, taking 
care not to allow any to get into the heart and 
not to earth above it, a little lime is required to 


be dusted above the plants before commencing, 


it will prevent injury from worms ; after the first 
earthing, the foliage ought never to be watered 
if possible ; as it causes the plant to decay at the 
centre ; the earthing up must be repeated as the 
plants grow.—Jaffrey. In the Dekhan, .accord- 
ing to Dr. Riddell, Celery seed may be put down 
at the commencement of the rains, and, like 
other plants at that season, 1s better for being 
first sown in boxes or baskets, for the convenience 


bad. When the plants are about two inches 
for the first four or five weeks, and then removed 


into beds or rows: to the latter he gives the pre- 
ference at the early part of the season; after that 



















Hope. 
Enyl. Cyc. page 803 


nutans, Roxb. 





CELOSIA ALBIDA. 


put them into square beds of six feet, and about 
twelves inches apart. They then grow so close 
in the leaves that they protect each other’s roots 
from the sun, and keep the beds moist, besides 
being very readily blanched, inerely requiring a 
couple of half circular tiles to be put around the 
stem, tied with string or matting; then earth up 
the sides, which completes the business. In four 
or five days you may commence cutting, and by 
transplanting the off-shoots, have a succession 
the whole year round. The plant is very hardy, 
and goes to seed without any difficulty —2dded/. 
Kurufs, drad., are the seeds of Apium graveolens, 
used in Indian medicine. 
of celery, and is to be managed precisely in the 
same manner. 
inches, and mostly spreads upon the ground. 
The root only of this is eaten: it forms rather a 
large white bulb, nearly the size of a parsnip and 
has an exceedingly fine flavour. 
celeriac is used for stews rather than eaten raw. 


Celeriac is a variety 


It seldom grows above eight 


The root of the 


(2479) CELASTRACEM, Spindle- Trees, the 


Spindle-Wood Tribe, a natural order of Poly- 
petalous Exogens, consisting of shrubs or trees 
principally found in tempergte latitudes. ‘The 
barks of Celastrus scundens and Celastrus senega- 
lensis ave said to be purgative and emetic, whilst 


the species of Celastrus venenatus are reported to 
inflict the most. painful wounds. ‘The fruits of 
Eleodendron ruber are eaten at the Cape of Good 
It has 24 genera and 260 species.— 
(2480) CELASTRUS PANICULATUS. C. 
Malkungee. Staff Tree. 

Vululuvy, Tam. 

This is a native of the Circar mountains 
and Mysore; the deep scarlet colored oil ob- 
tained by expression from the seeds of this 
shrub is used in medicine: the seeds submit. 
ted to destructive distillation yield the oleum 
nigrum, an empyreumatic black oily fluid of the 
uses of which in medicine Mr. Malcolmson has 
given an inicresting account in his excellent work 
on Beriberi and rheumatism. It is administer- 
ed in doses of a few drops daily in emulsions, 
and seems to exercise a decidedly beneficial 
effect. A specimen of this liquid sent by Mr. 
Malcolmson to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, did not dif- 
fer in any sensible degree from the empyreumatic 
products of the distillation of the common fixed 
oils, containing naptba and other carburets of 
hydrogen. Large quantities would doubtless yield 
paraffine and creosote.— O’ Shanyhnessy, p. 271. 
In Ajmere the seed is imported fram Marwar, and 
Godwar, is there considered sudorific, and gene- 
rally heating, and is swallowed whole in rheuma- 
tigm, It is used im horse mesalihs.—-Genl. Med. 
Top. p. 146. * 

(2481) CELOSIA ALBIDA, Lin. Rigded/. 

Pannay keeray. TAM. Booroondie, SANns.—<Ains- 
— Ghoorugoo keora, TEL. lie’s Mat. Med. p. 258. 
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_ (2482) CELOSIA ARGENTEA. Wurte | 


—Cocx’s-comB, SIRWARIE. | 
Sufaid Moorgh-kes, Hinp. 


~ Double variety cultivated. The single variety 
is very common in the rains in the cultivated 


planta, especially buffaloes.—Genl. Med. Top. 
. 185. 
F9483)CELOSIA ASIATICA, INDIAN CELOSIA. 

— Kookspuna, Hinp. 

A common weed in gardens. —Genl. Med. 
Top. p. 200. | 
(2484) CELOSIA CERUNA, Drooptne 
Cocx’s-comsB. Cultivated asa flower.— Geud. 
Med. Top. p. 185. | 

(2485) CELOSIA CRISTATA, CrestTep 
Cock’s-COMB. 

Lal and Peela Moorgh-kes, Hinp. 

Both white and yellow varieties are cultivated 
in gardens.—Genl. Med. Yop. p. 185. ‘This 
common annual is met with all over the world, 
is sometimes cultivated by the natives of Tenas- 
serim. The Burman name signifies cock’s comb, 
like the English.— Mason. 

(2486) CELOSIA NODIFLORA, 

Comatty keeray, ‘lam, Kullianie, Sans.— Ag re. 

Pendli pedda koora,*PEt. Ainslie, p. 258. 

(2487) CELTIS ORILENTALIS (ULMacE)- 
Captain Reynolds, sent to the Agri-Hortic. So- 
ciety a specimen of a priniitive cloth made by 
the Garrows from the bark of a tree, whose leaves 
were enclosed in the parcel. IIe says ‘ they make 
several such cloths of different colours from va- 
rious barks, and though these manufactures would 
seem cheap enough, they are not usually at the 
expense or labour of even such rough clothing 
for themselves, preferring apparently to go nak- 
ed; they import at least 100,000 mds. of Cot- 
ton, but to his knowledge do not weave a seer 
for themselves. ‘Che Garrows who come to the 
plains have generally some small ends of cloths ; 
but these are bought from the Bengalees, appa- 
rently to attend the havts (fairs) in, not as cloth- 
ing to protect them from wind and weather.” 
Dr. Falconer, to whom the specimens were refer- 
red, pronounced them to be those of Celtis orten- 
talis, a tree which is pretty common all over In- 
dia, and known under the name of Chakan in 
Bengal. The cloth is probably called “ Yang- 
fang” in Assam: Capt. Reynolds names it 
‘“ Amfuk.” Dr. Buchanan Hamilton says, the 
under bark of this tree, like that of the West In- 
dia kind, consisting of numerous reticulated fi- 


brés, forms a kind of natural cloth, used by the: 


Garrows for covering their nakedness. (‘ Lin. 
Trans.,’ xvii, p. 209) He also describes it in 
his _— on Assam as a kind of rug worn by 
the Garrows in the cold weather, and Serving 
them as blanket by night. But the specimens 
of this, as well as of some others, are chiefly in- 


terestitig..as showing the probability of the ex- | 
Centaury. Hind. Sha-pusund. Cultivated as 


istence of mimerous plants, of which the useful 
propertics still remain unknown—for the fibrous 





CENTAUREA. 
properties of this are not mentioned by Dr. Rox- 
burgh; and of him, it is justly observed in the 


'* Journ. of the Agri-Hortic. Society,’ vi, p. 185, 


“from this circumstance it may be inferred he 


ery not ne i , | was not aware of it, as he appears never to have 
fields, both white and pink, and cattle eat the 
| tion to the useful properties of plants de8cribed 


allowed an opportunity to pass of drawing atten- 


by him, but, on the contrary, to have ever been 
desirous of rendering his botanical acquirements 
subservient to the dissemination of useful infor- 
mation in connection with every department of 
the vegctable kingdom.” — Royle Frb. Pl. p. 313. 

(2488) CEMENTS. At the Madras Exinbi- 
tion of 1855, there were a good many contribu- 
tions of Limes, Concretes, Septarie, Dolounites, 
Magnesite, Gypsum and other substances used in 
manufacturing Cements, and there seems to be 
an abundant supply of minerals of this class all 
over Southern India. ‘The shell lime of Sooloor- 
pett is too well known to require further notice 
except that it is far too pure a carbonate of Inne 
to be used for out’ door plastering ucar the sea. 


The Kunkurs or Nodular lines are more durable 


though not so white. ‘The Septarize or Parker's 
cement stones, are very common in Southern In- 
dia, though the beds are not extensive : they ac- 
company the strata of blue and white Potters’ 
clay and kaolin that are so common in this Presi- 
dency. ‘The best hydraulic septarie occur at 
Awady near Madras, Bangalore and Chingleput. 
A very fine natural Hydraulic cement occurs on 
the banks of the Godavery and has been exten- 
sively used in the construction of the Godavery 
and Kistna Anicuts. A very good Hydraulic 
Limestone occurs along with the blue slate ol 
Cuddapah—and the Dolomites of the Ceded 
Districts and the Northern Circars make good 
cements. The magnesite of Salem, Bangalore, 
and Vizianagram, would probably inprove the 
qualities of some of the other Limestones in cer- 
tain proportions, as it acquires great hardness o! 
surface but is deficient in adhesiveness.  Numer- 
ous experiments have been tried with this inine- 
ral which certainly possesses some good hydrau- 
lic properties but has disappointed the expecta- 
tions at first formed of its usefulness. —AL. Lr. 
dur. Reports. 

(2489) CENTAUREA ATROPURPUREA. 
The sweet Sultan. 

(2490) CENTAUREA. Composite. The vari- 
ous species of this beautiful and elegant genus 
are easily grown from seed in any light loamy 
soil, they are of various heights from twelve 
inches to five feet, the seed may be sown in pots 
or small beds at the close of the rains, ther 
transplanted and shey will blossom during the 
cold weather. ‘The flowers are fragrant and o! 
different shades of colour, purple, blue, yellow. 
white, red, brown, &c. _ | 


(2491) CENTAUREA MOSCHATA. Musk 
flower.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 206. 
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CERASUS CAPRONIAN A. 

(2492) CENTRANTHUS RUBER.  Fa- 
lerianucee. . ag ot Be 2 

| Jallukree, HIND. 

This is. an ornamental annual, generally grown 
from European seed, the colours of the. different 
species are red, blue and | white, and. thrive. in 
any %ood garden soil. The Valerian grows wild 
in some of the upper parts of Bengal.— 
Riddell. — | | 

(2493) CEPHAELIS [PECACHUANA. The 
roots of this plant are the part used. It isa 
native of New Granada in Brazil. Three mo- 
difications or varieties of these invaluable roots 
are found in commerce and pharmacy, viz. 1. 
“ Grey” or anuulated Ipecachuana. 2. “ Grey- 
red” [pecachuana. 3. “ Starchy or whitish grey” 
Lpecachuana.— O Shaughnessy, page 379. The 
emetic effeets of the root were known to the 
Brazilians from time immemorial, and it received 
from the Portuguese the name of ‘ rais d’oro,’ 
or golden root. The father of the celebrated 
Helvetius was the first to establish its utility 
alter numerous experiments performed in the 
hospitals of Paris, for which he was rewarded 
by Louis XLV. with a thousand /onis dor. The 
roots of the Viola parviflora, the Psychotria 
emctica, aud several other plants, have been oc- 
casionally used to adulterate the ipecachuana. 
The plant is not cultivated in Brazil, and as it 
only flourishes in the large forests daily falling 
before the planters’ axe, the root is rapidly be- 
coming scarce, and proportionally high priced. 
---O' Shaughnessy, pape 381. For Indian sub- 
stitutes for ipecachuana, see CaLorropis, Crt- 
NUM, Ranpta, Paperta &e. &e.—O’Shangh- 
nessy, page 383. 

(2494) CERASUS, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the Amygdaleous division of the natural 
order Rosacece, and including the common cherry 
among its specics. ‘The specics may be divided 
into the True Cherrics, the Bird-Cherries, and 
the Cherry-Laurels.— Eng. Cyc. page 826. Voigt 
says there is a species of cerasus, or cherry ‘a 
netive of Maulmain,” but Mr. Mason has never 
happened to meet with it. He had however 
good authority for the statement and Griffit 
remarks that there is in the Tenasseriin Provinces 


one species of the almond tribe, “ which abounds 
in prussic acid.” — Mason. 


(2495) CERASUS CAPRONIANA. The 
Cherry tree. A native of Europe, the Hima- 
layas, Caucasus, &. In Cashmere it is called 
loo baloo. ‘The kernel of this fruit contains 
the elements of hydrocyanic acid, and is accord- 
ingly much used for communicating its peculiar 
flavour to brandy and liqueurs. The fruit of 
Cerasus 3 
the hills. The bark is called pudmak, and used 
in medicine by the native, as it is also in Ameri- 
ca. The liqueur called Maraschino, which is 
chiefly manufactured in Venice, Trieste, and Zara 


ing to the natural order Apocynaged, go 
‘among other poisonous species that: from ) 

‘the Tanghin poison of Madagascar is procured. 
—Eng. Cyc. p. 829, 0 7 7 


CERBERA. 


in Dalmatia, is. prepared from a variety of cherry 
named the Griot marasguin; the fruit amd seed 
are crushed together, one part to the hundred of 
honey added, and the’ whole mass siibjected to 
fermentation ; duting’ this process it is distilled, 
and the product is rectified. To the rectified 
spirit sugar and water are added, in proportions 
guided by the taste of the.manufacturer, and 


the resulting liqueur is stored for some months 


before use, to free it of empyreumatic flavour. 
—O' Shaughnessy, p. 323. ee 


(2496) CERASUS JAPONICA, the Dwarf 
Almond. This is a native of Japan, and long 
known in English gardens asthe Double Dwarf 
Almond, one of the most beautiful objects that 
appear in the month of March.—Kng. Cyc. page 
827. 


(2497) CERASUS LAUROCERASUS. (Cher- 
ry-laurel.) ‘This is a native of Trebizond and 
Affghanistan, cultivated in Europe. ‘The dis- 
tilled water of the leaves is much used in Eu- 
rope asa vehicle for opiates and other anodyne 
medicines. It is given in doses of from half an 
ounce to one ounce. (reat care is essential in 
the observation of the exact formula given in the 
Pharmacopoeia for this preparation, a deviation 
from which may render the distilled fluid a most 
dangerous poison.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 324. 


(2498) CERASUS PSEUDOCERASUS, the 
Chinese Cherry.— Eng. Cyc. page 827. 


(2499) CHRASUS SERRULATA, the Fine- 
Toothed Cherry. A native of China.— Eng. Cyc. 
page 287. 


(2500) CERASUS VULGARIS, (Prunus 
Cvrasus, Lin.) the common Cherry. Flowers 
appearing earlier than the leaves, which are light 
green and smooth underneath. Branches when 
young stiff and erect. Fruit roundish or heart- 
shaped, succulent, more or less firm, and sugary, 
It is found wild in the woods of Asia Minor, 
where it acquires a very large size. Dr. Royle 
considers the cherry to be wild in Cashmere.— 
Eng. Cyc. page 826. 

(2501) CERATONIA SILIQUA, Lin. 

Kbirnoob Nubtee, Ara. | 

Saint John’s Bread (or Fruit of the Carab 

tree).— dins. Mat. Med. p. 39. The Carab tree 


has been very successfully introduced at the 
Saharunpore gardens, and was to be distributed 


along the dry and sandy tracts of the North 
Western provinces. ‘The pods sell in the bazar 
at ten rupees a seer, or five rupees a pound,— 
‘Spry’s Suggest, p. 54. | 

Pudum is used for the same purpose in | 
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CEREAL GRAINS. 
(2503) CERBERA AHORAI, properties 


» 


in C. Manghas—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 447. 


(2504) CERBERA FRUTICOSA. A large 
shrub, native of salt marshes, the fruit is a deadly 


poison. : 
(2505) CERBERA MANGHAS. A common 
plant in the Kast Indies, occurring in wet situa- 
tions. The kernels are described by Lindley as 
emetic and puragative. Waiz states that the 
leaves are used in Java as an excellent substitute 
for senna. The milky sapis also said to be 
purgative; the properties of all parts of the 
lant deserve most attentive investigation.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, p. 447. In many places in Te- 
nasserim on the banks of tide-water streams, the 


most remarkable tree in sight is this species of 


cerbera, whose fruit is used very extensively by 
the Burmese to make an oil which they burn in 
their lamps, and use to annoint their heads; a 
se not mentioned in the books. The medicinal 
properties are unknown in Tenasserim, and Mr. 
Mason thinks their existence may be doubted. 
If correct, these Provinces might supply all 
India with senna; for the tree abounds from the 
mangrove swamps on the sea-shore, to the boun- 
daries of tide-water on almost every stream, and 
any quantity of leaves may be obtained for the 
trouble of gathering.— Mason. C. Manghas isa 
native of Singapore and some of the adjacent 
islands. The seeds are emetic and poisonous, 
whilst the milky sap is purgative. ‘The leaves 
and bark are used as a substitute for senna.— 
ting. Cyc. p. 830. 

(2506) CERBERA TANGHIN, the Tang- 
hin is described as a tree with lanceolate alter- 
nate leaves. ‘The kernel of the fruit must be a 
very powerful poison: it is not much larger 
than an almond, and yet is sufficient to destroy 
above twenty persons. Radama, the late king 
of Madagascar, abolished the use of it as an 
ordeal. The plant which yields the Tanghin 
has been called by Du Petit Thomas Zanghinta 
venenifera. ts nut filamentous and woody, 
albumen none, the kernel said to be a formida- 
ble poison ; it was used in Madagascar for the 
trial by ordeal, but the practice is now disconti- 
nued.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 446. 

(2507) CERBERA THEVETIA. A large 
shrub with leaves like the oleander, and _bell- 
shaped yellow flowers ; common, easily propa- 
gated by cuttings.—Riddell. Its milk poison- 
ous, bark bitter and purgative, also said to be 
powerfully febrifuge, ‘ two grains being affirmed 
to be equal to a common dose of cinchona.” 
Perfectly: naturalized in India, according to 
Royle.—O’ Shaughnessy, p, 447. 

(2508) CEREAL GRAINS. The cereal grains 
are those which are the object of a continuous 
culture for food. The seeds of all the Graminez, 
those of the darnel alone excepted, are capable 


as 


of the other grains. 


CEREAL GRAINS. 
by cultivation of becoming alimentary. The value 


‘of grains generally speaking is directly as the 


size of the caryopsis, and inversely as the thick- 
ness of the pericarp. When the grain abounds 
in perisperm it is heavy, when the envelope is 
thick the grain is, on the contrary, light, thus :— 
100 seeds of wheat weighed,.. 4,50. ers. 


100 ......... barley, ......... 3,85. 
100 @cecce see rye, eoveesevarce 2;60. 
OOo istusase OAS ticterences. 2s00: 


The chemical composition of the grain influ- 
ences materially the quality of the resulting bread. 
If the gluten be absent no fermentation takes 
place in the dough, if the gluten be in excess the 
bread is heavy and acid. Wheat flour mav be 
considered the type of all that is suitable for 
alimentary purposes, and in the degree of devia- 
tion from this standard consists the inferiority 
Several cliseases infest the 
cereal grains, generally altering the perisperm, 
sometines destroying it altogether ; all these 
maladies are produced by minute cryptogamic 
plants (mushrooms), of which the three followin 
are the most frequent :— i 


1. Caries, (uredo caries,) attacks wheat, usually 
spares the pericarp, but changes the perisperm 
into a black feetid powder. The component glob- 
ules are devoid of pellicles. The disease is 
highly contagious. 

2. Carbon or smut, (Uredo segetum) occurs 
under the epidermis, is composed of spherical 
elobules, attacks all the cereal grains indiscrimi- 
nately, and resembles black dust. 

3. Ergot or spur, Sclerotium clavus), is elongat- 
ed in form, black externally, white and horny 
within, exceedingly deleterious in its properties, 
if long taken ; in large doses acts specially on 
the womb. 


But little is known as to the native country 
of the cereal grains. Michaud states that he 
has seen wheat growing wild on Mount Atlas. 
Sicily has, but on insufficient grounds, claimed 
the honour. Pallas saw wild wheat between 
the Don and the Volga, but in all these cases 
the production of a few scattered plants is 
fairly accounted for on the grounds of the seeds 
having been transported thither by birds, or with 
the stores of wandering merchants or commissa- 
riat trains. Feé inclines to the belief that the 
ocean now covers the primitive country of corn, 
and refers to the catastrophes which formed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, submerged the Atlantis of 
the ancient geographers, and caused America to 
Spring from the waves, as proofs that we may 
easily account for our not discovering the native 
soil of the cereal grains. Without cultivation all 
the cereals degenerate, as is said to be the case 
with oats at the Cape of Good Hope.—0O’Sh. 
The following are the Exports and Imports of 
Cereal grains of Madras. | 
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CEREUS GRANDIFLORUS, : CERVIDA OR CERVINA. 






























Af 5. 3 — _... | | éleven or twelve, and before the next morning 
3 i | B. they are quite faded.— Eng. Cyc. page 833. 
Pe os a S$... SéeH 4_ (2512) CEREUS SENILIS. The old man 
ee i $8 : Pan =5 s ry | Torch-Thistle, isan erect plant, having a stem 
a i ae 38 Ts aoe s. with 20-25 vertical ribs. It is a native of 
re Se me fig’ fig | Mexico.— Eng. Cyc. page 833. 
eit é .  # & | (8513) CEREUS SPECIOSISSIMUS js an 
ef 3 s <¢ £ {erect plant, 3-4 angled, the angles toothed, the 
da] 3 e aos §£ | prickles subulate, straight, rising from a white 
ron 3 e.. EES oS tomentum. It is a native of Mexico.— Eng. Cye. 
Yo ar ont od a 2. 
a7/ & Sie aetis page 833. 
2 Ray Ors © ot Cire 
2 E Obie FS (2514) CEREUS TRIANGULARIS. A ereep- 
os Pi 3B io ee ing plant with triangular stems, sends out roots 
SA 2 S “a at the joints which adhere to walls or any sup- 
oy Ds ¢ a vse nx port near. The flowers are large of a yellowish 
Qa . | = oenin es Fas E white colour, with yellow anthers. It should, if 
~~ : “ i om : : e . i 
- > pat 2S pS 8 grown In the garden, have a strony trellis work 
a8 aa Eieea SS BEES to support it. 
“ea | ea eo Ze S's n" a | ei 
; we] -———L_ SESS nm ES SFESS “FSSSFESS _ | (2515) CEREUS TRUNCATUS. This spe- 
tho ' ee ae : : £2] eles produces flowers dnring the cold season, 
\ pai & See: ft igzs 2: :2¢ ]which are of a rose colour; it is indigenous to 
5 prope = | SSS 22 SESS2: F288 the Bravils. the hole of the ge sin to thriy 
SR | = | Be 8 | @ § £5 foe: [oH | the brazils, the whole of the genus seein to thrive 
J {ason 8 Sate GbE at te 2% |in any tolerable soil, without much watering, 
i Ports mS a= 2 3 ee "ES Se ® #- | young plants may be obtained by separating the 
‘ Q oo — . . i. aa : 7 e 
a AWil Bees EF 22h §22 | branches at the joints, but then require to be 
tee =“ os y = . ° 
Of TH BSN OK LAF S42 | watered daily until the roots have struck. 
77 lc en ener ; 516) CEROXYLON ANDICOLA. Ati ve 
‘ ve uan9) CEREUS, a genus of plants belonging - a a iy ne DI Roe eerie 
| , NE TUVI (Me WV nimense helraont T 
a ve qnatural order Cuctucee.— Eng. Oye. page| ie ee ee i — a pace mk 
833. Wee Cere ignifvine pliant like w: fers | Attaining 250 feet in elevation ; froin fissures in 
to the slhof “orens, Signilying plant lke wax, refers the trunk there flows spontaneously a kind of grey 
Many of t Toots of some of the species being pliant. waxy substance containing two-thirds of re ii 
| Wn nhe species produce the most beautiful | WY ee ee : ee 
flowers, thy nie sp ; and one-third of wax identical with that formed 


blossoms oparee stems are angled and Jointed, the 
a die away @. 21 in the evening or during the night, 
te — Rida,,towards the morning, they are all 
of he Cactus "ell, This is the largest division 
inows species any family, containing about 147 
¢ plants is well © .d varieties. This beautiful genus 
ee there being” ‘worthy the attention of ama- 
sone in Madras. T“only two or three species to be 
ces in sand, ar . hey are easily propagated from 
in lime rubbish m7 1d if kept pretty dry, grow well 
loam and manutf, me with genre ~—— 
tropics. goo they are all natives of the 
OR] oa) 
ea Gg je REUS FLA GELLIFORMIS, the 
a P les ypeteus, has prostrate stems with about 
a yr Itis a native of South America, 
Eng. f now naturalised in Asia and Africa.— 
“T'SVye. page 833. 


(2511) CEREUS GRANDI¥LORUS, the 
Night-llowering Cereus has rooting stems, with 
5 or 6 angles and fascicles of bristles, with 5-8 
in each faseicle. It is a native of the West India 
Islands, and is found in many parts of the main- 
land of. South America. This plant when culti- 
vated produces very large beautiful sweet-scented | | atted 
flowers. ‘hey are however of. short duration, | 15. Cervulus vaginalis, the Kijang. 
remaining open not more than six hours. They| 16, Cervulus moschatus, the Kegan. 
generally begin to open between.seven and eight | 2 

o'clock im the evening, and are fully expanded by 
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by the bee. Melted with a little suet this wax 
makes excellent tapers. —O’ Shanghncssy, p. 641. 
Its introduction into India merits attention. 

(2517) CERVIDAt on CERVINA, a tribe or 
family of ruminating Mammalia, embracing the 
annals popularly known as Deer. ‘They belong 
to that division of the Ruminantia, or Ungulata 
whose horns are deciduous, and covered when 
young with a deciduous hairy skin, or entirely 
wanting. The species of this tribe found in Eas- 
tern and Southern Asia are as follows. 

1. Cervus Wallichii, the Bara Singa. 

2. Cervus affinis, the Saul-Forest Stay. 

8. Cervus Sika, the Sika. 

4. Panolia Eldii, the Sunenai. 

5. Lucervus Duvaucellii, the Bahrainga, 

6. Rusa Aristotelis, the Sambo. 

7. Rusa dimorphe, the spotted Rusa. 

8. Husa Hippelaphus, the Mijangan Banjoe. 

9. Husa equinus, the Samba. 
10. Rusa Peronii. The smaller Rusa. 
11. Rusa Philippinus, the Philippine Rusa. 
12. Rusa lepida, the Sundevall Busa. 
13. Avis maculata, the Axis. 
14. Axis pseudawis, the spatied Axis. 













‘1Y. Cervulus Reevesii, the Chinese Muntjak. 
18. Caprevlus Pygargus, the Ahu. 


CERVIDE OR. CERVINA-. 
Corvus Wallichii, the Bara Singa, or Morl, is 


an: Indian species. 
where it is called Maral, Gevezu, or Gookoohee. 


It is the Cervus Pygargus of Hardwicke ; also 


Jesrael, or Tailless Deer, and 
dia. , 
—— Cerous affinis, 


the Hindoos. The e 
large as those of the Wapiti. — oe, 
Cervus Sika, the Sika, is of a dark-brown 
colour, and has rather slender horns. It is a 
native of Japan. . 
Panolia Eldii, the Sangnai, is an Indian 
specics. 
Rucerons Duvaucellit, the Bahrainga, is ano- 
ther Indian species. It is called the spotted Deer 
of the Sunderbunds, and Barara Singha by Hard- 
wicke. It is the Cervus Klaphoides of Hodgson. 
It inhabits reedy marshes and the islands of 


great rivers, never entering the mountains or 


forests. The tail is short, with no caudal dise 
aud no heavy mane. | 

Rusa Aristotelis, the Samboo. It is the 
Cervus Hippelaphus of Ogilby, Cervus unicolor 
of H. Smith, Cerf de Coromandel of Cuvier, 
Cervus Bengalensis of Schirz, Daim Noir de Ben- 
vale of Duvaucell, the Samboo-Deer of Bennett, 
Cervus heterocerus of ILodyson. The last author 
describes four varieties of this animal. They 
are natives of various parts of India, and inhabit 
great forests and the mountains above them. 
‘They are not gregarious, and rut and drop their 
horns in spring. 

Rusa Dimorphe, the Spotted Rusa, Gerver or 
Gower. Their colour is red-brown. They are 
confined to the saul-forests in India. | 


Rusa Hippelaphus, the Mijangan Banjoe. It 
is the Certus Hippelaphus of Cuvier ; Cerf Noir 
du Bengale, ou Hippelaphe, of F. Cuvier; Cerf 
d’Eau, ou Mejanganbanjoe, of the Malays of Java, 
according to Duvaucell ; Rusa, or Roussaitan 
(Black Stag), of the Javanese and Sumatrans ; 
Rusa Hippelaphus, the Great Rusa, of Smith; C. 
Mollucensis of Quoy and Gaimard, C, (Rusa) Ti- 
moreusis of Muller. ‘The size and proportions of 
this animal are about those of the Common Stag, 
but its hair is rougher and harder, and when 
adult that of the upper part of the neck, of the 
cheeks, and of the throat is long, and forms a 
sort of beard and mane. In ec 
of a grayish-brown more or less deep; in 
summer it is of a brighter and more golden 
brown. The croup is a pale yellow, and the tail 
is brown terminated by rather long hair. It isa 
native of Bengal, Sumatra, and the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, 828 * 


Rusa equinus, the Samboe. | “Itds the Rusa of 
Raffles ; the. Eland or Elk of. the Dutch. sporte- | 
and Borneo. .It is of 


men. It inhabits Sumatra 


a plain brown colour. 


é 





Jt is also fowid in Persia, 


the Saul-Forest stag, the Stroa | 
or Tibetan stag of Hodgson, the Bara Singha of 
bones are as heavy and as 


In winter its colour is | 
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CERVIDA OR CERVINA. , 
Rusa. Peronii, the smaller Rusa, is a native of 
Timor and Luboc, Bavian and Ternate. 


> Rusa Philippieud, the Philippme Rusa, is the 


C. Marianus of Cuviers the Cerf de Philippines 
of Desmarest. It igsa native of the Philippines. 
Rusa lepida, the Sandevall Rusa, is a na- 
tive of Java. It is scarcely as large as a roe- 
buck. | a Se a 
Axis maculata, the Axis. Itis the zis of 
Pliny ; C. Axis of Erxleben ; 4. major of Hodg- 
gon, also 4. medius and A. minor of the same 
author ; Cerf Cochon of Buffon ; Spoted Axis or 
Chittra, Langna or Pada or Spotted Porcine 
Deer, Thou or Spotted Porcine Aarts, 4. medi- 
us, or Spotted Hog-Deer, or Thou Langna of 
the Tarai, of Hodgson. In size and generat 
form it nearly resembles the common Fallow- 
Deer. The skin is at all times of a rich fawn- 
colour spotted with white. Height at the shoul- 
der 2 feet 6 or 7 inches. ‘The distribution of 
the spots varies in different individuals. The 
ground-colour changes to nearly black along the 
back ; the under parts are snow-white. Vlanks, 
sides, shoulders, hind quarters, and part of the 
neck spotted as above mentioned. There isa 
broad dusky spot on the forehead, and a line of 
the same colour extends along the middle of the 
nose. he male has no canine teeth, nor has 
the female any horns; she is generally Jess in 


size than the male, and resembles him much ‘in 
colour, but may be distinguished, it is said, by 


a white longitudinal line on the flanks. The 
young resemble. the parents. It isa native of 
India anc the larger islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago; very abundant in Bengal, and on the 
banks of the Ganges. The Axis haunts the 
thick jungles in the vicinity of water, and the 
British sportsmen hunt it under the name of the 
Spotted Deer. It feeds in the night; and is 
timid, indolent, and mild, excepting when the 
females have young, and then the male is bold 
and fierce. ‘The Axis is easily domesticated, and 
in England has propagated freely in captivity. 
The species has been kept with success both in 
menageries and open parks, to both of which its 
form and colour make it an elegant ornament. 


Axis pseudaxis, the Spotted Axis. It is the 
C. nseudazxis of Gervais. It differs from 4. ma- 
culata in having a series of spots in place of an 
oblique streak on the haunches. 

Hyelaphus porcinus, the J.ugna Para, or 
Shgoriah. It isthe Cervus poretnua of Sunde- 


‘vall; the Cervus niger of II. Smith; the Por- 
‘eine Deer of Pennant; the Brown Porcine Axis 
of Hodgson; C. Hippelaphus, var. 8, of Cuvier. 
This species is easily known from the Axis by 
being lower on its legs, and having no distinct 


black dorsal streak, nor white streak on ils 
haunches: ‘The horns are generally short, with 
only short snags. They live in families, or small 


lherds, on the plains of Hindustan. They are 


rR 1 


CERVIDZ OR CERVINA. 
found in Ceylon, Mr. Ogilby says they do not 


ascend mountains. The Cervus Dodur of Royle 
1s probably’ a distinct species, Cervus pumilia of 


H. Smith is perhaps a variety. 


Cernulus vaginalis, the Kijang or Miintjak. 
It is the Cervus Muntjac of Zimmerman : Prog 
Muntjac of Zimmerman ; Prox Muxtjac of 
Sundevall ; Cervus plicatus of Forster ; the Rib- 
bed-Faced Deer of Pennant ; the Chevreuil 
des Indes of Allamand. The height of the 
Muntjak at the shoulders is about 2 feet 2 
inches ; head pointed ; eyes large, with lachry- 
mal sinuses ; ears rather large; tail short and 
flattened. In the living animal there are on 
the face two rough folds of the skin, considerably 
distended and elevated, about an inch and a half 
apart above, and following the direction of the 
prominent part of the forehead they unite be- 
low, so as to mark the face with the letter V. 
In the dried subject the folds are contracted, and 
three distinct ribs appear, which suggested to 
General 
colour reddish-brown above ; belly and front of 
the thighs pure white. The male has large 


Pennant the name of Rib-Faced Deer. 


canines in ‘the upper jaw : the female has none, 
nor has she horns. , 
en the best account of this animal, states that, in 
Java, the Muntjac selects for its retreat certain 
districts, to which it forms a peculiar attachment, 


and which it never voluntarily deserts. Many of | 
Mammals with fin-like anterior extremities, the 
‘posterior extremities being absent, or rather 
having their place supplied by a large horizon- 


these are known to have been the favourite resort 
of this animal for several generations. ‘They consist 
of moderately-elevated grounds, diversified by 
ridges and valleys, tending towards the acclivities 
of the more considerable mountains, or approach- 
ing the confines of extensive forests. Such districts 
are by no means uncommon in Java: they are 


covered with long grass, and shrubs and trees of 


moderate size, growing in groups or small thick- 
ets and they generally intervene between culti- 
vated tracts and the deep forests. Their vegeta- 


very abundant supply of nourishment ; their 
surface 1s covered with long grass (Saccharum 
(Holcus) spicatun), well known to persons who 


have visited the interior of Java by the name of 


Allang-Allang, and the groves and thickcts abound 


with Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. : these two plants | 


constitute its principal food. They also produce 
many species of Hibiscus, Grewia, Urena, and 
other malvaceous plants, all of which are greedi- 
ly eaten by the kijang... The kijang is im- 
patient of confinement, and is not fitted for the 
same degree of domestication as the stag. It is 


“however occasionally found in the enclosure of 


natives and Kuropeans, but requires a considera- 
ble range to live comfortably : it is cleanly in its 
habits, and delicate in its choicé of food. The 
flesh affords an excelent venison, which is often 
found on the tables of Europeans. ‘Lhe natives 
cat the males, and always present them in a con- 
spicuous place in their feasts ; but in conse- 








Dr. Horsfield, who has giv- 


especially the two 


CETACEA. | 


|quence of some pecaliarities in the habits of the 
females, they have an aversion to them as food.” 
|: Corvulus moschatus, the Kegan or Kakr. It is 
the. Cereus Moschus of Desmarest, C. Ratwa, Sty- 
loveros Ratwa of Hodgson, Prox Rutwa of Sun- 


devall, P. albipes of Wagner, P. styloceros of 


Wagner, the Musk-Deer of Nepaul; the junile 


sheep. It is of a bright reddish-yellow colour, 
with the chin and gullet whitish. The hair is 
not ringed as in the following species. ‘The Rat- 
wa are natives of India, where they live in forests, 
in the mountains, or at their bases. They live 
six or eight together. The horns fall in May. 
The females have bristly tufts endmg in a knot 
instead of a horn. 

Cervus Reevesii, the Chinese. Muntjak, is of a 


grayish-brown colour, with short pale ringed 


hair. It is anative of China. Dr. J. 1b. Gray 
says (‘ Brit. Mus. Cat.”) :— The Farl of Der- 
by has these thrce kinds (the three last species) 
at Knowsley, but they breed together, and it has 
hence become impossible to discriminate the 
males froin the original species.” : 

Cerrulus Pygargus, the Ahu. Itisthe Cervus 
Pygargus of Pallas, Certras Ahu of Griffith, the 
Siaga of the Tartars, Dikaja kosa of the Russians, 


Tailless Roe and Tailless Deer of Pennant and 
‘Shaw. 
‘Cyc. page 862. 


It isanative of Central Asia — Eng. 


(2518) CETACEA, an order of Aquatic 


tal caudal fin or tail; without an external ear, 
without hair on their external integument, and 
the cervical bones so compressed as to leave the 


animal without any outward appearance of a 
neck. This order comprises the Whales, the 
largest animated forms in existence. Some of the 
genera composing it are phytophagous, or plant- 
eaters ; others are zoophagous, or animal-eaters. 
tion is peculiarly adapted to afford this animal a } 


Balana mysticetus (the Right Whale). It is 


ithe B. Groenlandica of Linneeus ; B. vulgaris of 
‘Brisson ; B. Rondeletit of Willughby ; the Right 
‘Whalebone, Common, or Greenland Whale of 


English writers. One variety is called the Nord 
Kapper or Nord Caper, another the Rock- 
Nosed whale. The habitat usually assigned to 
this whale is most extensive : thus, Mr. Lesson 
states that it inhabits all the seas of the globe, 

: y the two poles; but it is not improba- 
ble that the Whalebone Whale or Black Whale 


‘of the South Seas (Balena australis, Desmou- 


lins, B. antarctica, Less.) which has every ap- 
pearance of heing distinct, and moreover of be- 


ing infested with parasitical cirrhipedes (Tudici- 
‘nella, Coronula, &c.) of different species. from 
those which infest the Greenland Whale, has 
been’ mistaken for the last named Cetacean. 


Multitudes of the Southern Balena were seen by 
Captain James Ross, R, N., in very high 
southern latitudes during his last expedition. 
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CETACEA. fe -., CETACEA. 

Balena marginata, the Western Australian] whale, B, Catodop, ia the Southern Hemisphere, 
‘Whale, ant ane and — baleen, mith 8 It has been taken off. the coasts of Australia. 
rather broad black edge on the outer or straight)” Neomeris Phocengides is the name given b: 
side. From the character of the baleen Dy.] py J. 5, Gray to species of Dolphin Tent a 
Gray considers this a distinct species. i | the Indian Ocean; the .Delphinus selas of Tem- 















Balena australis, the Cape Whale. It is the | minck 
Righ? Whale of South Sea Whalers, the southern’ 
Whalebone Whale of Nunn, the common Black 
Whale of Sir James Ross. It inhabits the south 
seas, aud is of a uniform black colour, = 

Bulana Japonica, the Japan Whale. It is an 
inhabitant of the coasts of Japan, which it visits 
periodically. Its head is covered with barnacles 
Only the baleen has been seen in England. The 
species has been described from Chinese draw- 
ngs. 

Balena antarctica, the New Zealand Whale. 
A species described by Dr. J. E. Grayas B. dn- 
tipodarum, from 2 very accurate drawing of a 
specimen taken in Jackson’s Bay, New Zealand. 
It is the Tuku Peru of the natives. 


Megapteru Kuzira, the Kuzira. It inhabits the 
Japanese seas. 

Physalis Teasi, the Japan Finner. It is very 
rare ; one was cast ashore at Kii in 1760. It was 
25 feet long. 

Physalis antarcticus, named from the baleen 
of » New Zealand species by Dr. J. I. Gray. 

Physalis Brasiliensis, Bahia Finner. Named 
from baleen ; brought from Bahia. 








' Phocena communis, the Common Rorpoise, or 
Porpesse. It is the Phkocena Rondeleti: of Wil- 
lughby, Delphinus Phocena of Linnseus. 
Grampus Sakamata. Described by Schtegel in 
‘ Fauna Japonica’ as Sakam kuzira. It has been 
found off the coasts of Japan. . 


Grampus Sieboldii is a native of the coasts of 
Japan, where it is called Naiso-Gota. | 


Grampus Macrorhynchus is the Black Fish of 
the South Sea whalers. It inhabits the South 
Seas. 


Delphinapterus Peroni. Itis the Right Whale- 
Porpoise of the whalers. It is black, with the 
exception of the beak, pectoral fins, and under 
part of the body, which are white. It is found 
on the Brazil Bank, off New Guinea, and the 
higher southern latitudes. ‘There are two skulls 
in the museum at Paris. ‘They live in large 
shoals, and the flesh is esteemed a delicacy. 


Delphinus. The English name for this genus 
18 Dolphin, but as Dr. J. E. Gray observes :— 
‘most maritime persons call these animals Bot- 
tlenoses, Bottleheads, Flounderheads, Grampus- 
es, Porpoises, Porpesses or Porpusses, some- 
times adding Whale to the name. ‘They gene- 
rally confine the name ot Dolphin (most used by 
landsmen) to the Scomberoid Fish (Coryphena), 
which changes colour in dying.’:, We subjoin 
a synopsis of the characters with the localities 
of the species of this large genus. 

Delphinus Heavisidii, the Hastated Dolphin, 
inhabits the South Sea—Cupe of Good Hope. 


Physalis australis, Southern Finner, inhabits 
the seas of the Falkland Islands. 


Cutodon macrocephalus, Northern Sperm- 
Whale. Thisis the Physeter macrocephatus of 
Linneeus; the Sperm-Whale, the Sperimaceti 
Whale, the Blunt-Headed Cachalot of English 
vriters. Itis the Physeter Zrumpo of Bonna- 
erre ; the Caéodon Trumpo of Gerard ; the Phy- 
eter gibbus of Schreber ; Cetus macrocephalus of 
Jken. Small fishes are occasionally swallowed 
n quantities by this whale, and one has been 
cnown to eject from its stomach a fish as large 
is a moderate-sized salmon; but the principal 
ood of the Sperm-Whale appears to consist of 
quids or cuttle-fishes, “ Sepiadw.”’ 

Catodon Colneti, the Mexican-Sperm-Whale, is 
n inhabitant . the North Pacific, the South Seas, 
nd equatorial oceans, and of : | 
on ie often referred to the and Norfolk Island. - 

Cutodon polycyphus, the South Sea Sperm- Delphinus Sao inhabits Madagascar, 
Vhale, is found in the Squthern Ocean, and is| Delphinus longirostris, the Cape Dolphin, in- 
Iso spoken of as the Cachalot, or Sperm-Whale. | habits the Southern Ocean—Cape of Good - 


Kogia is the generic name given by Dr. # E. | Hope. Fa 
aray to a forra of whale with a shorter head, 


Delphinus obscurus, Dusky Dolphin, inhabits 
the Southern Ocean—Cape. 


Delphinus Abusalam inhabits the Red Sea. 


Delphinus Eutropia inhabits the Pacific Ocean 
— Chili. 

Delphinus Nove Zelandice, the New Zealand 
Dolphin, inhabits New Zealand and Cape Gable. 

Delphinus Forsteri, Forster’s Dolphin, inha- 
bits the Pacific Ocean between New Caledonia 


Steno Malayanus. It is the Dolphin & Ventre 

rhich has been taken at the Cape of Good Hope. | Roux of the Paris Museum ; Delphinus plumbeus 

t has been sometimes regarded as the young.of| of Cuvier. It is a native of the Indian Ocean. 

he Sperm-Whale. ae. Ai oc Stexo frontanus. It inhabits the Indian Ocean 
Beluga Kingii is the representative of the white | and the ‘Pacific. | 
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« “Blatanista Gangetion “Tt is the Sou sou of | Dampier and the Whale-Teiled Monate of Pen- 
India, the Susu of Buffon, the Platanista of Pay, jngnt. Two upper’ jawe and ‘three okulls of this 
Penphine du Gange of Cuvier, Delphinus oe e . es are in’ the” ‘Britistt Musean. Sing. Cye. 


‘gasis of Blainville. ie ae ot 

“" “Holivove Dugong, Indian Dugong. ite thef a 2519) OBL SEBUM, Latin. ‘Spetmaceti. A 4 
Trichechus Dugong of Gmelin ; Dugungus Tndicus \ CO%t y-Sabstance, found in. several. a 
of Hamilton ; Le Dugong des-Indes .of French’ of the body. ofthe Catodon macrocephatue 
writers. Halicora’ Dugong is an inhabitant, af. he species of whale . ealled also the, _great-headed 
Indian Ocean. The haunts of the Dugang, aifiich | cachalot. The head is the chief repository of 
does not. appear ever to frequent the land: 


‘or | this secretion,. especially a cavity in the upper 
fresh-water, are generally in the sea-she allows 8, 


jaw, in which it exists mixed with oil. The 
where the water is not more than two oF "three | spermaceti w hale occurs in the Pacific, Indian, 
fathoms. ‘The flesh of the Dugong i is delicate, }and Chinese seas. ‘The liquid first drawn from 
and is sail to be superi ior to that of the Buffalo | the head of the animal is a mixture of spermaceti 
or common Ox. Itis considered by the Malays and sperm oil; from this the solid matter is 
asa royal fish, and the king has a right to all | separated by filtration through bags, and subse- 
that are inten: Sir Stamford Rafiles states that | quent compression. After this it is melted in 
this species afforded much satisfaction on the 


water, skimmed, and re-melted with a little pot- 
tables as the flesh pron to be most excellent {ash water, to remove the last traces of the oil; 
beef. 


lastly, it is permitted to concrete slowly, during 
Halicore Tubernaculi. the Dugong of the Red which it erystallizes in brilliant white masses. 
Sea, is considered by Ruppell a distinct species. Pure spermaceti is white, tasteless, inodorous, 
He gave it its specific name under the impression crystalline, insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
that it was with the skin of this species that’ the boiling alcohol ; it forms a soap with potash. It 
Jews were directed to veil the ‘Tabernacle. Ie | !8 composed of carbon 81. 66, hydrogen 12.86, 
saw it swimming among the coral banks on the | 2*)8e! 5.47. Spermaceti was once much used 
Abyssinian coast near the Dalac Islandss The internally as a demulcent and emollient, especi- 
fishermen harpooned a female, which he dissect- ally in troublesome ecatarrhs and dysentery. It 
ed, 10 feet long. ‘The Arabs stated that they Is at present employed solely as an external ap- 
live in pairs or small families, that they have plic ation, being an ingredient 1 In numerous cerates 
feeble voices, feed on dlga, and that in Febr uary and ointments. —O Shaughnessy, page 687. 
and March bloody battles occur between the{ (2520) CEVADILLA.—Seeds of Veratrum 
males, which attain the length of 18 feet. The | Sabadilla and Helonias officinalis. 
female brings forth in November and December. 


(2521) CEYLANITE. The dark blue, or 
The flesh, teeth, and skin are esteemed by the|}lackish varieties of spinelle, called Ceylanite or 
Arabs. | 


pleonaste, are of ten offered for sale by the 
Halicore australis. It is a native of the north- Shans in Tenasscrim, under the same name as the 
west coast of Australia. It is the Manate of 














sapphire.— Mason. 


_ (2522) CEYLON, The late Sir George Anderson sent the following list of the principal 
TIMBER TREES in CEYLON, drawn up by ADRIAN Menpis, Mohandiram of Moorrotto, and 
Master Carpenter, Royal I! ngineer’s Department. 4 










































fom: ie Boe 
Tapia’ ocalit 2 4'R ® ; 
Names, peer as % Z 3 : Usgs, &c. 
| = 3 A 
A | 
: a 2, cede. | ae _ | §Cross-bars of fishing dhonies, and pins for wood- 
1 Andere. Acacil vera. Kastern, | 71 15 eacanehorai P 
2 Madetiye. | *Adenenther : Commou house buildings. Produces: a | red eed 
} pavoniga. . Western. 56 30 ) which is roasted and eaten. 
| 8 Kebetle, Oblique agimea,,. Northern. | 40 20 | Common house buildings. 
oy 4 Cottamba. Almond. |W. & Southern,}| 338 . dO Mommon house building ; aid fruit: eaten for + food 


5 Welipiyanna. Anissapbyl:| Western and 


35 4Q | Common house buildings. 


; ao zeylaaicum. Northern. | 
den, ra Aponogetony Western. 56 80 Do. do | 
= a (Pins for furniture and. pingo atioks. ‘The nnts 
4 Powak. Arecea nut. Wits Easter 57 60] 2 esteemed, o,-tuxury, are chewed. with beetel 
: and Seuee ee Jeaves, tobacco and chunam.. 


; | : SBoats and builaings erat O44 in. ) boiled and 
Southern. 34 30 | +. eaten as food.’ Skyy 
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8 Patta Del. Artocarpus, sps. 
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3 in ae enna 
1 9 Cos. Jack. Artocarpas in) S 
1 ‘feorifolia 7 


A , ; cs . “a rt ; he ; ve 
Bred i m i Do ar) 4 Mona Ri ay 4 aN FER hh Seca 
‘ ’ : b re oe ames 
110 Del. Artocarpus pubes- 
| ae a A Bee ae Wa 

cens. © 












gis 
“ fe ire - oi 
rah 









i i, 
thal 
Was 


11 Aludel, Artocarpus 
cens. 


A 
e 


sabeet 


B Northern and 


Bead tree. 


Northern and 


Jal Milile. Berrya ammo- 
16 Hal Mih erry Dake 


nilla. 


Northern and 
Eastern. 


17 Tal Palmira. Borassus 
flabelliformis. 


18 Calukeale. Batea frondosn Central. 


19 Caln Mediriye. Cala.| Southern and 
aude: Western. 
20 Waldombe. Calophyllum Western. 
actuminatum. —* 
21 Gorrukeenee. Calophyllum Western. 
calaba. : 
22 Dombe. Sweet scented Ca Western. 
lophyllum. 
23 Mahadan. Calyptranthes Northern and 
cumini. Westera. 
24 Battedambe, Clove-tree Western, 
Jeaved Calyptranthes. | | 4 
25 Alubo. Jambolana Calyp- Central. 49 20 
tranthes. : ‘ | 
26 Kahatte. Careva arborea, W. and Southern| 38 10—20 
27 Davette. Carallia zeyla- Western. 42 235 
nica. 7 
28 Kittool. Nepera. Caryo-|W, and Southern.| 71 80—90 
ta urens. 
29 Dawol kuroendoo. Cassia Central. 39 20 
cinnamomum, | | . | ‘ 50 | 
40 Arremene. Sumatra Cassia. Central. a7 
1 Hedde woke. Choecarpus Western. 58 50 
puogens. - 
}82 Burute, Satin. Chloroxy-| Southern and | 55 190 
} Jo |» ° 4 Kastern, 
33:.Mal burate. Flowered Sa-|. Northern and | 57 = gy. 
tin Chloroxylon,. - er Easter oe, 
34 Nelly. Cicea distica, “|  Couteal. 49 we 
BE Cécranne te ote | Dem oneal Beme- | ag op ng. 14 
[B® Cocoanut: “Cocos nucifera |; rally. | 
pth cee whl 
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- vat . ‘ Minar, : 
: ~ é ' fe mk an, 4, 
qe : 
are) 48 25—80 
3 ; 
t; “ae E 
el any : 
ie ah oa _ us vs ar 
ark “4 . 
+ Yas) %. i fy ech diy Sd 
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51 35—70 


112 Bairiye. Wenieri: 57 10—30. 
13 Mee Bassia longifolia. Northern, 61 25—80 
{4 Petan. Bauhinia tomen- Hasiern. 57 | 

tosa. 

15 Luna Midelle. Common Western. 15 8—20 


i 


iL 


r 


| 


{ j 
| . \Usrs, &c.. oN 








ways for food. Timber in general use for build- 
used as an article of foed. © 


Fruit weighing from 5 to.501b. ased in various 
ing, boats, and all kinde-of furnitere.’::: °° 
Boats and buildings. ‘The frait {9-in.+.24 1.) is 
‘| (Fishing boats and house buildings. The fruit 
(9 in.t 3 in.) is boiled and eatem as food by the 
~ natives, wees lace tee 
Found chiefly near the mouths of the rivera —used 
for anchors and in house building. = 
Keels for dhonies, bridges, and house buildings. 
A useful medicinal oil is obtained from the nu! 
of this tree. a, 


Boxes, chests, walking sticks. cornice work, Ke. 


The small sticks and branches used in‘common 
buildings, and outriggers for dhonies and fish- 
ing boats; the timber for panels of carriages, 
buoys, targets, &c. | | 

Casks, tubs, carts, waggons and house building. 

) The best wood for oil casks in the Island. 

( Reepers, rafters. From its leaves the native ola 

| books are made. Toddy is drawn from the 

{ flowers, from which jaggery is manufactured. 
‘This is used occasionally for hardening mortar, 
as also for medicinal purposes. 

Common house building. 


A scarce and beantiful wood; the’ mos! valuable 
for ornamenta) purposes in Ceylon, 


Common house buildings. ne 


Poles for bullock carts, and house buildings. 


§ Masts, and cross. sticks of yettra dhonies and fish 

{ing boats; and poles of bullock carts. 

eae house building, wheels, kc. The ber- 
rics are eaten when fully ripe. | 


Common house building, 


Common honse building, 
Axles for bullock bandies, and buildings. 


Roofings for common buildings. 


Reepers and window bars. The toddy drawn from 
the,flowers is a ewect and cooling drink ; anc is 
also converted into jaggery.: 


Common house building, | 
Furniture and house buildings. 
Common house building. 


Oil presses, waggou wheels, bullock carts, bridges, 
cog wheels, buildings and furniture. 
Furniture, ‘his wood is perhaps the most valu- 
able in Ceylon next to Calamander. 
/ Buildings, wheels. &c. Used in wells. the wood 
is said to®purify the water. ‘Fhe berries are 
made use of for sweet-meats, aga alto for medi- 
cinal purposes. : ee 
Buildings, fancy boxes and furniture. The fruit 
 furnighes almost all the staple articles of food: 
* {na tropical climate—milk, curry, water, oil: 
-—the flower yields toddy, from which arrack. 
jaggery and vinegar i# minhufactured ; the husk. 
coir for ropes, mats, &c.; the leaves are woven 
into cadjans ; and every part of the tree is nse- 
ful in a multitade of ways. P 
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Bg = | 
Locality oe 5 gp . | 
NAMES, Provinces. | S-@ 43k z Uses, %c, | 
| =o 
36 ba ea warene. Cratseva re- Central... me 62 re House buildings and peatles. : 
37 np ia zd Western. 56 8—2u | Bridges and house building. i 
{88 Gal mendora. Branch flow- | Bridges and buildings. The best kind of wood fo 
ered Cynometer. W. and Southern} 57 15 —69 under-ground purposes, 
D : 
39 ee Dalbergia lance- W. and Southern.| 56 60-80 Buildings and furniture, 
re ous Toothed Di Eastern. «44 40 | Gun-stocks, and common house buildings. 
. a pentane Western 51 60 Roofs for houses, 
a aaa Furbaned Diptero Western. 45 15 Roofs of common ‘buildings. 
43 Doon. Dipterocarpus, sp Central., 29 50 | House buildings, 
44 Dive parre. Western. 44, 20 | Common house buildings. 
45 Caluvere. Ebony, N. and Eastern. | 71 80 eter wood, used largely for buildings aud 
46 Kadoembeiriye. Bastard Weste : ii eee The heart of this wood is occasionally 
e ee jie. ae Serer 45 J met with of extraordinary beauty. 
iri walla. Lance leaved , fUsed principally for inlayin ornamenta furni- 
P ar a ve Northem. 35 30 ’ ea able work, : 
4 Ses tene. chites | Western. 96 Coffins, : 
49 Timbery. Embryopteris| Common house buildings. The juice of the fruit 
lutinit : y°P Northern. 6-45 20 is used to rub over lishing lines for the purpose 
glutioiera, 
a | of hardening and preserving them. 
ie ene tte - Eugenia - Central. 36 15 | Common house buildings. 
2 ee Iron wood. Western. 72 10-- 60 | Bridges and buildings, &c. 
ij oe eee ne ree: Southern. 30 20U—30 | Common furniture and house buildings, 
jo3 ea ala Grela pani- Sculheen: 44 25 | House building. 
54 Belygobel. Telia leaved ; Carriages, palanqueens and hackeries-—found near 
hibisens. | Western. 33 - : rivers, iii 
a ae eas | Central. 56 40 ; Common house building. 
oe ae ratembela, Jancein Northern. 58 25 Common house building. 
an aN 2 | Nene house building, and in the construction 
x — kale, | Fastern. 42 25— 50 a i vetacdanies. 
ee ca Lagerstreemia re- W. and Southern.| 42 30—40 | Water casks and buildings. 
M 
59 Tulanhick Melia sp. Central. 39 50 House building. 
{60 Rameneidelle. Millingto- Western 48 20 | ieee house buildings. The sticks make ex- 
nia, sp. : | cellent fences. 
61 Sappoo. Michelia champa. Central. 42 20—50 | Carriages, palanqueens. &c, also in buildings, 
62 Sooriva Mara. Mimosa, Ceutral. 42 20—30 ad Buildings aud common furniture. 
ue eee Paes Sensors Southern. Gl House building avd furniture. 
6 ~ Mi an- 9 d buildi The berri 
4 ag aaa hexun Eastern. 68 10-70 rs pe si ee uildings. The berries 
| | sc Jommon house building. Berries eaten whee ripe, 
G3 Morre. Eye ball. Central. 62 28 Furuishes the best fire-wood for lime and brick. 
% 3 ( kilns, next to Gal morre, Nephelium. 
66 Etteiriye. Ash sai | | Handles of mamoties, hammers and bill- hooks ; 
Murraya. ; Eastern. 61 10—70 and rafters for cadjan roofs. 
: WN ‘ 
67 riers Nauclestpar |W. aid Northers.| 42 40 | Common house building. 
68 Nebede. Sou. and Western.| 51 20 | Common house buildings. | 
7 ie \ House building, Berries are eaten when ripe by 
69 Gal morre. Nephelium, s Cental, 65 $0 the natives. | Supplies the best kind of fire- 
| wood for brick and lime kilos. ! 
0 
i Native oil presses and wooden anchors. Berries 
70 Koang. Ceylon Oak Southern. 42 5—10 are eaten by the natives, | 
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Locality 


NAMES, Proviuces. 


a 
r 

¥ 
|e 


cubic foot 














aad 


V5 Walukeene. 


J6 Tarrene. Webera cerifera. 


W. and Southern.| 39 
Northern. oT 





(2523) CEYLON MOSS. (Gracelaria, or 


Gigartina, lichinoides), a small and delicate | 


fucus, 1s well known for the amylaceous property 
it possesses, and the large proportion of true 
starch it furnishes. The fronds are filiform ; 
the filaments much branched, and of a light 
purple color. It grows abundantly in the large 


lake or back-water which extends between Put- 
lam and Calpentyr, a It is collected 
u ! 


by the natives principally during the south- 
west monsoon, when it eae separated by 
the agitation of the water. The moss is spread 
on mats and dried in the sun for two or 
three days. It is then washed several times in 


3 


Durability 





TL Melle. Olax Zeylanica,. Eastern. 64 40 | Common house building. 
e P —— 
72 Patkeale. Western.’ 42 40 une house building. 
| | ad, | afters, &c. ences made. of the eticke of this 
73 Penebarroo. Eastern. | 61 50—20 tree are the most durable of all. 
. Central and : §Admirable for carriages, hackeries, and guo- 
74 Sooriya. Persian. Western. 49 20—40 (stocks ;—also useful for blocks and buildings. 
75 Velenge. Pterospermum cape = ue of bullock carts, beetel trays, and gun 
ruberifolium. Central. ae stocks. * 
R | 
76 Hirikaddol. Rhizophora.sp.. W. and Northern.) 49 35 ae oe i building. From the bark a dye| 
Found chiefly near the mouths of the rivers : — 
77 Cadol. Teafy mangrove; Northern and 63 40 |- the wood is used for cowninon honse buildings, 
Rhizophora. Western. and from the bark a dye is extracted for coluur- 
ing leather, nets, sails, &c. 
78 Pehimbive. Rhus diaipium. Ceutral. 68 50 | Buildings. 
79 Otte. Rottleria, ps. Western. 36 10 | Common bouse building. 
S 
80 Lawoloo. Sapota, sp. Western. 39 10 ne Pannen: Sera ereeagenty 
: a ee House building, &e. When variegated it is a 
bl ee Simonia citri- Southern. 48 40 beantiful wood aud is tsed for furniture and 
‘ ane cabinet work. : 
tee ot | 
4 ee yaus, HoReirs N. and Western; 23 Buoys for fishing nets, &c. 
Spathodea. 
83 ‘Telemboo, Sterculia fetida. Central. 26 30 | Common house buildings. 
84 Suvande. Western. 56 30 | Common house buildings. 
85 Siyembela. Taimarindus’ North Kastern 80) 50 ie presses, furniture and buildings. The fruit 
ludica. and Western. | ia a well known and agreeable article of diet. 
86 ‘Teak Ceylon. Taikke Cey- oe ees 
lemey. ‘Tectona yrandis Western. 5d 15—60 | Bridges and buildings. 
iSecih. api ieee hoe ite. es Carts and waggons, bridges, buildings, and arrack 
ad de Cochin, ‘Taikke Cot- Cochin. 44 15—90 ) casks. ‘The wood of these casks imparts a fine 
| ae - colour and flavour to the arrack. 
Me ttlmein  Taikkke, — Muulmein. | 42 15—90| Do, do. do. do. 
$9 Ukbeirive. Southern. 51 80 | Common house buildings. 
YO Hal. Vateria indica. Western. 26 10 | Packing eases, cielings, coffins. &. 
Jl Caha Milile. Vitex trifo-| Southern and 56 15—80 | § Water casks, pade- boats, waggon wheels, bullock 
Jiata. Western. i ) carts, bridges and house building. 
92 Meean Milile. Vitex trifo- om Bridges, pade-boats, carts and waggon wheels, 
hiata. Western. 86 20 —-90 water tubs, and house buildings. 
93 Sappoo Milile. Vitex trifo-| Western and 49 10—40 Water casks, cart and waggon wheels, pade-boats, 
liata. Southern. = bridges and house buildings. 
J4 Samedera. Vitmannia tri- 
Filiata: Western. 26 60 | Buoys, &c. 


é - _ 
| 3 Uses, &c. 
§ | 




















10 | Masts of dhonies. 
30 eas and in the construction of fishing boats 
and dhonies. 


fresh water, and again exposed to the sun, which 
bleaches it, after which it is collected in heaps 
for exportation. Professor O’Shaughnessy has 
given the best analysis of this moss, which he 
described under the name of Fucus amylaceus ; 
100 grains weight yielded the following propor- 


tions :—— 
Vegetable jelly - - - 5 $5) 
: 15:00 


True starch = - - = 

Ligneous fibre - - «= 18-00 
Sulphate and muriate of soda —- 6:50 
Gum - - - 4:00 


Sulphate and phosphate of lime 1:08 
Total... 99°00 
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CIJALK. 


—with a trace of wax and iron. Decoclion of 
Crylon Moss.—Ceylon moss ground to fine. 
water one quart, boil for: 
Use.— 
By increasing 
the proportion of the ground moss to half an 
ounce, the filtered solution on cooling becomes a 
firm jelly, which when flavoured by cinnamon or 
lemon peel, sugar and a little wine, is an excellent 
article of light food for sick children, and con- 


powder two drachins, 
twenty minutes, strain through muslin. 
Mucilaginous and demulcent. 


valescents.— Beng. Phar. p. 276. 


(2524) CHAK on CHUK. An extract : very 
sour : eaten in Ajimere to give appetite and pro- 
mote digestion. It is probably the extract of 
“ chuka” or sorrel: one tola is sold for one 


anna.—- Gen. Med. Top. page 132. 


(2525) CHAKOON SEEDS. Seeds of Cor- 
Chakoon ointment is prepared froin 
it is an excellent 


dia myxa. 
the seeds of the cordia myxa: 
native application to ringworm.— Beng. Phar. 
p. 382 i 7 


(2526) CHATICIDES, Daudin’s name fora 
family of Lizards, which, like the Seps-Lizards, 


are very long and serpent-like ; but whose scales, 
instead of being imbricated or disposed like tiles, 
are rectangular, and form, like those of the tail 
in the ordinary lizards, transverse bands which 
do not intrench upon each other. Some, says 
Cuvier, havea ridge on each side of the trunk, 
and the tympanum still very apparent. There 
js a species with five toes in the }kast Indies, the 
Lacerta Seps of Linnweus.—Eng. Cyc. p. 92). 


(2527) CHALK. 


Velaitie chunna, Duk. 
Khurree muttee, Hinp, 
Gilsafeed, Pers. | Creda, Port. 
Carbonate of Lime, ENG. Mjel, Rus. 
Yyn-abyaz, ARAB. | Greda, Sr. 


Creta, Calcis Carbonas, La‘. 
Capoor-engrees, MALay. 


Rattahoonoo, CrNG. Simie-chnnamboo, TAM. 
Craie, FR. Sima-soonam, ‘TEL 
Kreide, Grn. —Ainslie’s Materica Me- 
Kurroo, Guz, dica, p.9, Kaulkner. 
‘Creta, It, 





This is found in the Dhone Talook at kur- 


nool. It is a massive opaque substance, of a 
white-gray, or yellow colour, having an earthy 
fracture. It varies much in hardness, but is ge- 
nerally soft to the touch, and adheres to the 
tongue. Its uses are well known in furnishing 
lime for manure and cement in polishing metals 
and glass, and in painting and white washing.— 
Fanikner. Chalk, is well known in Europe, as an 
extensive secondary formation, of a dull white ear- 
thy appearance ; tasteless, but adhering to the 
tongue ; usually friable, sometimes hard ; Sp. Gr. 
9.3 ; by either variety may be employed, though 
the softer is usually preferred for medical use. 


Its chemical characters are the same as those of 
Marble. In the arts it'is comimonly known by 
the nate of Whiting, which is Chalk ground in 
a mill, and the grosser impurities separated by 
sinking in water, while the pure Chalk, being 







(Camostrée of De Roissy ; Cleid 
bury). Broderip, in the paper above alluded to, 


‘Lazarus, C. gryphoides, 


CHAMACEA OR CHAMID. 
suspended, is allowed to settle, and made into 
small.loaves. For medical use, it is, similarly 
but more carefully prepared by the process of 


levigation, and in drying is made up into small 


conical masses. — Royle. 7 

(2528) CHALK BLACK. A grayish, or 
bluish-black kind: of clay, of a slaty texture, 
used in drawing and painting. Localities, 
France, Spain, Italy, &c.— Faulkner. | 

(2529) CHALYBAUS, a genus of Birds, 
separated by Cuvier from the Cassicans.of But- 
fon ; Barita of Cuvier. The bill has the same 
form as that of the Cassicans, but it is a little 
larger at the base than that organ is inthe last 
named genus, and the nostrils are pierced ma 
large, membranous space.— Lng. Cye. p. 929. 

(2530) CHALYBAUS PARADISAUS. This 
richly-plumed bird is the Paradtsea viridis of 
Gmelin ; Le Calybe de la Nouvelle Guinee of 
Buffon; Le Grand Chalybe of Te Vaillant ; 
Oiseau de Paradis Vert of Sonnerat ; Puradisea 
chalybea, Blue-Green Paradise Bird, of Latham ; 
Cracticus chalybeus of Vieillot ; Barita viriclis 
of the first edition of the ‘ Regne Aniingf® (where 
it was placed under the Cassicans, Barita), and 
Chalybous paradiseus of the last edition. It 
is the Mansineme of the Papuan tongue, accord- 
ing to Lesson, who, writing, states that ‘ the 
Chalybeus lives solitary in the forests of New 
Guinea. He often saw it perched in the great 
trees, where it seeks for fruits. Its manners ap- 
pearcd to have great analogy to those of the 
crows.” —Eung. Cyc. page 930. 


(2531) CHAMACEKA or CHAMIDA, a 
family of Conchiferous Mollusca, the third of 
the Acephalous or Headless Testacea, according 
to Cuvier, who places them between his Mytila- 
cea (Mussel-like Testaceans), and his Curdiacea 
(Cockle-like ‘Testaceans.) Under the Linnean 
venus Chama, many heterogeneous forms were 
assembled ; and as G. Sowerby observes, ‘ in his 
arrangement regular and equivalve shells are 
placed with such as are irregular and equivalve.”’ 
Brugniere first divided this genus, and Lamarek 
carried out the reformation. The latter makes 


the Chamidve to consist of the genera Diceras, 


Chama, and Etheria, placing Tridacna and Hip- 
popus under his Tridacnées, the first section of 
his second order Conchiferes Monomyaires. 
Cuvier made the Camacees consist of the genera 


Chama, Tridacna, Hippopus, Chama (Brug.), 
Diceras, and Isocardia. ‘The number of recent 
species given in Deshayes’s edition of Lamarck 
(1835) is seventeen, including Chama albida 
Ye Ri Cleidotherus of Stutch- 


describes eleven additional species: with varieties 
not noticed by Deshayes, who has however some 
observations on the following species, Chama 
Lazarus, C vides, C. wnicornis, 0. asperella 
(the living analogue of C. echinulata in Lamark’s 
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CHAMAROPS OR HEMP PALM. 


fossil list), and C. albida, well worthy the atten- 
tion of the student. Chama gryphoides (C. gigas, 
Linn.) is famous for its enormous size. Tndivi- 
duals have been known to weigh above three- 
hundred pounds. The byssus by which it ad- 
heres to rocks is so tough that in order to pro- 
cure rhe shell it must be cut with an axe. ‘The 
animal may be eaten, but its flesh is very touch : 
to be seen in most museums. One of the valves 
+s sometimes used as a font for baptism in the 
country churches of Europe. The species of 
Chamade are apparently confined to the warmer 
seas, the Mediterranean being the locality of the 
lowest. temperature where any of them have becn 
hitherto found.—ugl. Cyc. page 931. 

(2532) CHAM.EROPS. Of the Asiatic species 
of this palm, the C. execlsa produces mate- 
vials for the So-e of China. The brown fibre 
surrounding its trunk is very strong, and em 
ployed by the Chinese, in many domestic pur 
poses, for bed botroins used by all the population, 
and for ropes and cables for their junks + it grows 
in northern and central China —&vemeai. 

33) CIIAMAEROVPS EXCELSA. This spe- 


(2538 
ucerops is particularly valuable to the 





cies of 
northern Chinese who use its large, brown, hate- 
like bracts for many purposes. Ropes and cables 
for their junks are made out of this substance, 
and seem to last, even under water, for a very 
long time. Tt is probably better and stronger 
for those purposes than the fibre of the ecocnanut, 
which it resembles to a eertain extent. Bed- 
bottoms are wrought out of this, and are largely 
used in the country by all classes of the natives. 
Agricultural labourers and coolies are fond of 
wearing hats and cloaks made out. of the same 
substance, which in wet weather keeps ont a 
ercat deal of rain; and there are many other pur- 
poses to which this useful tree is applicd. — Be- 
sides all this, it ismost ornamental im the coun 
try where it grows. Inthe ¢ Botanical Aaga- 
zine’ for March, 1850, Sir Win. UWooker thus 
writes of it :-— A palin, Chamerops excelsa, (2 
sent to the Royal gardens by Mr. Fortune, has 
braved, unharined, and unprotected by any sort 
of covering, the severe winter now passed.” 
(1849-50).—Fortune’s Tea districts, paye 3. 


(25384) CHAMLEROPS orn EMP PALA 
The north-eastern part of China produces a very 
valuable tree known by the name of the hemp- 
palm, from the quantity of fibrous bracts it pro- 
duces on the stem just under the blossoms. 
This Hemp-palm (Chamierops sp.) is a tree of 
ereat importance to the Chinese in a commercial 
point of view, on account of the shects of fibre 
which it produces yearly on its stem. Seeds of 
this hemp-palm, so valuable on account of the 
fibre which it yields, and Cryptomeria Japonica, 
a fine timber tree, were obtained by Fortune 
in large quantities on the hills near ‘Tein-tung. 
—Fortune’s Res. among the Chinese, page 154. 
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CHAMELEONS. 

(2535) CHAMAIROPS KIIASIANA. The 
fan-palm, (‘¢ Pakha,” Khas.), grows on the cliffs 
near Mainloo on the Khasia hills : it may be seen 
on looking over the edge of the plateau, its long 
curved trunk rising out of the naked rocks, but 
its site is generally inaccessible: while near it 
grows the Saxifragis ciliaris of Kuglish Gardens, 
a common plant in the north-west [fimalaya, but 
extremely searce in Sikkim and the Khasia moun- 
tains. ‘This species of Chamirops is very close- 
lv allied to, if not identical with 2. Afartiana 
of Nepal, which ascends to 8900 feet in the wes- 
tern Ilinalaya, where it is annually covered with 
show: itis not found in Sikkim, but an allied 
species oceurs In Affehanistan, called P. Ritchia- 
na. The dwarf palm of Southern Europe is a 
fourth species. —~Llovker Lim. Jour. Vol. UU, paye 
2S, 

(2536) CHAM-EROVPS RITCHTANA ; Grif- 
fith, (Sindee, “* 2/ees”) erows in masses, on the 
barren hills and passes below five thousand feet, 
leading up to the table land of Beloochistan 
and Afehanistan. Its leaf bad or cabbage is 
eaten. dts wood is used as fuel: its seurt 
with saltpetre as titider for matchlocks, and 
ils leaves “ phurra” are fabricated into baskets, 
fans, brushes, sicves, sandals, pouches, platters, 
and ropes for water wheels. —éeceman. The Cha- 
mivrops, called Palmetto, is among those best 
known of the palmsin Kurope. @. didehiana, 
called Afaizarrye In Pushtoo, and P/fees in 
Sindhee, is a imost useful plant. Of it are 
nite sandals, baskets, mats, &c., and its moo- 
nyah or fibre makes twine and ropes in Sindh. 
It is of extensive use in Affghanistan for making 
cordage ; inthe same way that the Hemp Palm, 
also a species of Chamerops, was found by Mr. 
Fortune to be employed im Northern China; and 
as Chamerops hiimilis, or Palmetto, is in the 
North of Africa and South of Europe, for mak- 
ing baskets, brooms, mats, and cordage. Indeed, 
paper and pasteboard are made of its fibres by 
the Freneh ia Algerta.--- Loyle Bib, PL. page 95. 

(2537) CHAMIELEONS, CHameELon-rripe, 
CHAMELEONID.®, the name for a well-defined 
family of Saurians (Lizard-hke Reptiles), whose 
differential and essential characters may be sum- 
med up as existing in the form of their feet, the 
toes of which are joined or bound up together in 
two packets or bundles opposed to cach other— 
in their shagreen-hke skin, im their prehensile 
tail, and im their. extensile and retractile vermi- 
form tongue. ‘Their reproduction is by means 


of eggs, which are numerous at each deposit, 


oval, and enveloped in a white, tough, parch- 
ment-like skin. ‘lhe Chameleons ‘spend their 
lives in trees, clinging to the branches by means 
of their fect and tail. There they lie in wait 
for the insects which may come within their 
reach: and it is highly probable that, in such 
situations, their faculty of changiie their colour 
becomes highly nnportant in aiding them to con- 
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CHAMALEO VULGARIS. 


ceal themselves. They move about with great 
regularity and a kind of affected gravity. The 
powers of abstinence possessed by this singular 
race are very great, and hence most probably 
arose the old fable of their living on air, which 
was for along time considered to be “ the cha- 
meleon’s dish.” ‘The power possessed by these 
creatures of changing colour has been a subject 
of wonder and exaggeration from an early period. 
But this extends only to the various shades of 
ereen and greenish yellow, according to the dark- 
ness of the colour of the objects below them. ‘This 
family embrace but the one genus, Chamaleo. 
Dr. J. KE. Gray places the Chameleonide in the 
tribe Dendrosaura, of the sub-order Pachyglosse, 
of the order Saura, or Lizards. The tribe Den- 
drosaura embrace only this fainily, and have the 
following characters :—scales of the belly, sides, 
and back, granular. ‘longue clongate.—Luy. 
Cyc. p. 937. 

(2538) CHAMALEO BIFURCUS, the Large- 
Naped Chameleon. A native of Madagascar. — 
Ling. Cyc. p. 997. 

(2539) CHAM/ALEO CUCULLATUS, — the 
Hooded Chameleon. At inhabitant of Mada- 
rascar..—Eng. Cyc. p. 937. 


(254.0) CHAMAILEO LATERALIS, the Side- 
Orested Chameleon, is a native of Madagascar. 
Back and belly with a toothed crest. Sides 
simple.—Eng. Cyc. p 937. 

(2541) CHAM.ELEO NASUTUS, the Sharp- 
Nosed Chameleon. A native of Madagascar. — 
Eng. Cyc. p. 937. 

(2542) CHAM/ALEO PARDALIS, the Bour- 
bon Chameleon. Scales unequal, larger tuber- 
cles. Muzzle simple. A native of Bourbon.— 
Eng. Cyc. p. 937. 

(2543) CHAMALEO PARSONNIT, Parson's 
Chameleon. A native of Madagasear.— Lng. Cyc. 
p. 238. 

(2544) CHAMAUSLEO RHINOCERATUS, the 
Rhinoceros-Chameleon. Scales unequal. Muzzle 
(of male) with a central prominence. A native 
of Madagascar. Specimens of this and the last 
species were presented to the British Museum by 
Sir Edward Belcher.— Eng. Cyc p. 937. 

(2545) CHAMALEO TIARIS, the Fringed 
Chameleon. Found in the Seychelle Islands.— 
Eng. Cyc. p. 937. 

(2546) CHAMATLEO VERRUCOSUS, the 
Warty Chameleon, inhabits Madagascar.— Eng. 
Oyc. p. 934. 


(2547) CHAMALEO VULGARIS, the Cha- 
meleon.. It is tha C. Mudabilis, Meyer; C. cone- 
yeus, Aldrovandus ; C. Parisiensts, C. Zeylandt- 
cus, and Q. Mexicanus, Laurent; C. carinatus, 
C. subcroceus, C. calcaratus, Merrem ; C. Zebra, 
Bory ; Lacerta chameleon, Linnseus. It is a 
native of the East Indies, and is the species 


CHANK SHELLS. 


which is most frequently taken to England.— 
Eng. Cyc. p. 934. | 

(2548) CHAMOIS LEATHER, Suammy LEA- 
THER. 

Chamois, Ir. Camoscio, IT. 

Sainischleder, GER. Semschanui, Kosbi, Rus. 

Strictly speaking is the dressed skin of the 
chamois goat ; but common goat, kid, or sheep 
skin is generally substituted for it. It is much 
valued on account of its softness, phancy, and 
capability of bearing soap without sustaining in- 
jury. It is used for washing the varnished parts 
of carriages cleaning silver and plated ware, 
we. Faulkner. \t is now manufactured in 
India. 

(9549) CHAMP is the name given toa valu- 
able kind of timber, produced in the Bast Indies 
by Magnolia eacelsa. 
| (2550) CHAMOMILE. Anthemis nobilis and 
-varicty plena. An Aromatic har, leaves used 
|in garnishing, the flowers #7 éd as bitters, and 
in fomentations. Of easy edq.ure, raised from 
‘sced, held in estimation, bot( in domestic and 
scientific medicine. —Jaffrey. yy, ck 

(2551) CHAMPAC, BAteny Champacie 
Cortex. Bark of Michelia Champaca, used in 
Medicine. 

(2552) CHAMPAGNE. One of the most de- 
servedly esteemed and dearest of the French 
wines. It is named from the province of France, 
of which it is the produce. There are two dis- 
tinct classes of this wine, viz. while and red, 
each either still or sparkling ; but there is a great 
variety in the flavour of the produce of different 
vineyards. 

Sankha, Sangoo, TAM Shenkoo, SANS. 

Senkhum, ‘Prec. Sukk, Duk. 

These shells are the several species of the 
venus ‘Turbinella. Common conch shells, arefished 
up by divers in the Gulf of Manar, on the coast 
opposite Jaffnapatam in Ceylon in about 2 
fathoms water, and at ‘Travancore, Tuticoreen, 
and other places. Large fossil beds of chanks 
have also been found. ‘Chey form a considerable 
article of trade in India, where they are in ex- 
tensive demand all over the country. They are 
sawn into narrow rings or bracelets, and are worn 
as ornaments, for the arms, legs, fingers &c. 
by the Hindoo women ; many of them are also 
buried with the bodies of opulent and distin- 
guished persons. ‘hose which, from being taken 
with the fish, are called green chanks, are most 
in demand. ‘The white chank which is the dead 
shell thrown upon the beach by strong tides 
having lost its gloss and consistency, is not worth 
the freight up to Calcutta. ‘he value of the 
green chank depends upon its size. A chank open- 
ing to the right called in Calcutta the right hand- 
ed chank, is so highly prized, as sometimes to sell 
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CHARCOAL. 


for 400 or 500 or even 1,000 Rupees. The 
zungum caste of Hindoo religious mendicants 
and those of the Veeranroosty caste, blow them 
as horns.— Rohde M.8.S. ‘The commercial re- 
turns show an exportation from Madras of ten 


to twenty-four lacs of these shells in one year. 
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No. Value. 
1883—1853.| 15,15,495 Rs. 54,780 
1853—1854 24,60,727 104,481 
1854—1855 10,84,575 56,165 
Bs Not given, sup-|) 9, 
1855—1856 7,50,000 t 26,171 
otal... 59,10,777 941,597 
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(2554) CHARCOAL. Carbo Ligni. 
Carbo-ligni, Lar. 
Arang, MAL. 
Zezhal-i-chobie, PERS. 
Adapoo currie, ‘TAM. 
Poiboogooloo, ‘PEL. 
Carbon de lena, sr’. 


Koyla, Dex, 
Kuhm-chobie, ARAB. 
Lippe-anghoroo, CYNG. 
Charbon de bois, FR, | 
Reine Kohle, GER. 
hoo-e-la, GUZ 

Carbone di legua, It. | Bogoo, TKI, 

Karn, ‘RAM, | Kolsah, HInp. 

(ood charcoal consists of wood burned with 
as little exposure to the action of the air as pos- 
sible. It is black, brittle, easily pulverised, 
perfectly insipid, solid, and inodorous. It pos- 
sesses remarkable antiseptic properties, as it 
resists the putrefaction of animal matter, and 
destroys the smell and colour of many sub- 
stanees. It is mostly used as a fuel, and 
in the manufacture of gun-powder.—Fualhuer. 
Kor the forge, the best is that prepared from 
Bamboo and from stems of palmyra leaves (Tel. 
‘Tate Cummaloo). ‘lhe ‘Tamarind yields a good 
charcoal for the same purpose, as do most hard 
woods. or gun-powder, the root of the milk 
hedge Euphorbia Neriifolia, and of the Calotropis 
vigantea is preferred. At the Government Pow- 
der Mills, Madras, that of the gram bush, Dol- 
chos uniflorus: and in that of Bengal, the Ca- 
janus Indieus or Pigeon Pea, is used. It 1s 
of great importance to this country that more 
ceonomical modes of preparing charcoal should 
coine into ¢cneral use, the destruction of firewood 
in the neighbourhood of iron works is grossly 
wasteful: indeed between the loss in preparing 
the charcoal and the loss of heat in preparing the 
iron, the consumption of the fuel is probably at 
least ten tines as great as it ought to be, indu- 
cing great loss and in many cases rendering use- 
less extensive beds of most valuable ore. ‘I'he 
common native mode of preparing charcoal is to 
set on fire a heap of small wood and after allow- 
ing it to burn for some time to quench it either 
by water or by heaping earth upon it : charcoal 
so prepared is of little value in reducing iron ore. 
The charcoal of the Acacia sundra is said to be 
the best for this purpose. ‘The Parkinsonia is 
said to yield & good charcoal for gun-powper.— 
Rohde M.88. The Charcoal for gun-powder 


CHAURAPUPPOO. 


considered the best, is manufactured from the 
Sesbania Aigyptica. The best charcoal for a 
dentifrice, is that of the Betel-nut. The gun- 
powder charcoal used at the Damoodah coal 
works is made from an 4cacta: the Seiks, 
employ Justicia Adhatoda, which is also in 
use all over India: at Aden the Arabs prefer 
the Culotropis, probably because it is most easily 
procured. The grain of all these plants is open, 
whereas in England, closer-grained and more 
woody trees, especially willows, are preferred.— 
Tvoker Him. Jour. Vol. 1. page 9. 

(2555) CHARLOMBY, the ‘Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about fifty feet high, 
and twenty inches in diameter, {t is very 
close-graincd and light, and resembles some 
kinds of mahogany. It is used in house-work, 
&e.: the fruit which it produces is of little 
value. —Adye, Ceylon. 

(2556) CHART. 

Zeekarten, Dur, 

Cartes marines, Ir. 

Seekarten, GER. | 


Carte marine, Ir, 
Cartas ‘de marear, Port, 
nud Sp. 

A. plan or map of a sea or coast, constructed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the position of a 
ship with reference to the land, and of shaping a 
course to any place. ‘They are distinguished into 
several kinds, as plain, globular, and Mercator 
charts. — Faulkner. 

(2557) CHAULMOOGRA ODORATA. 

Chaolmoogra, Petarcura. inn. ; Taliennoe, Burm. 

‘This a native of Sylhet. There are a few trees 
of this plant about Rangoon, and it is also met 
with on the banks of streams in the Tounghoo 
Forests, but must be considered scarce. Wood, 
white coloured, adapted for fancy work and cabinet 
making — McClelland. ‘The secds are employed 
extensively in the treatment of cutaneous diseases 
and have been recommended in ‘Tape worm. ‘The 
seeds are various in shape, nearly oval, smooth, 
ercy, hard. Embryo white. The seeds yield by 
expression about 10 per cent. of a thick fixed oil, 
of unpleasant flavour, and rather offensive smell ; 
one drachin given to a dog caused violent vomit- 
ing in 15 minntes. ‘They are much used by the 
natives in the treatment of cutaneous disorders, 
being beaten up with ghee into a soft mass, and 
applied three times dai ly.--O’ Shaughnessy. Chaul- 
mooera odorata is officinal in the Punjab and 
to be met with throughout Hindostan. ‘The ex- 
pressed oil of the seeds is.in use in lower Hindos- 
tan, in cutaneous diseases. — Honigberger, p. 255. 
Chaulmoogra ointment, prepared from the seeds 
of Chaulmoogra odorata, is a favorite and good 
application among the native practitioners for the 
treatment of several cutaneous diseases, especial- 
ly herpes and tinea. — O’ Shaughnessy, Beng. Phar. 


2558) CHAURAPUPPOO. 
Charul also Chirouji, Hinp. 
This is the kernel or seed of the Buchanania 


page 382. 
( 
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CHAY-ROOT. 

latifolia. ‘The chironji is the seed removed from 
the small stone of the “ achhar” or fruit: if is 
brought to Ajmeer from Kotah: and to Madras 
from Cuddapah, the seed is very palatable and 
nutritious, especially when roasted ; is used also 
in medicine, and considered heating: one seer 
and a half costs a rupee. The fresh fruit is very 
avreeable.— Gen. Med. Top. page 131. ! 
Srey asa 7 , ! 
(2559) CHAY-ROOT. Cioy-Roor. | 
Psheri-vello, — Saya-wer, 


| 
1) a Ramiserem-vavr | 
Tmboorel, Ramiserem:vayr, ! 
Teh. | 


TAM, 

This is a small slender root, vielding a searlet 
dye, obtained from a plant (Oldenlandia ainhel- 
fata), cultivated on the eoasts of Coromandel | 
and Malabar, and in Ceylon. ‘The colouring 
principle exists ouly in the bark of the root, and 
is employed to dye the durable reds for which 
Indian colton varns and chintzes have long been 
famous. Chay root forms a considerable article 
of export from Cevlon, but it is not much estecm- 
edias a dye in Bugland, owing probably to its 
deteriorating in quality during the voyage. A 
decoction of the leaves is prescribed) by native 
doctors for constinptive and asthmatic affections. 
—Hanlkner. At the Madras Exhibition of 1555 ! 
eight specimens were exhibited fron Guntoor, | 
Masulipatain, Nellore, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Pra- 
vancore, and Madara. ‘The plant is a small 
biemnial weed, growing in light sandy ground 
noar the sca where its roots strike very deep-— 
the colouring matter resides entirely mn the bark = 
of the root, the inner portion is white and use- 
less. The root is of great importance to the 
Indian dyer, yielding a red dye simular to mun- 
ject, which is used to a great extent in the sou- | 
thern parts of Vlindostan. The eclebrated red | 
turbans of Madura are dyed with the Chayroot, 
which is considered superior of its kind, but this 
is probably owing to some chemical effect which 
the water of the Vigay River has upon it, and 
not to any peculiar excellence of the dye itself, 
Wild chay is considered to yield one-third more 
colouring matter than the cultivated root, this | 
probably arises from too much watering, as mueh | 
rain injures the quality of the root. Roots of two 
years growth are preferred when procurable. It 
is currently reported that. chay-roof rapidly de- 
icriorates by being kept in the hold of a ship, or 
indeed, in any dark place.-—A/, EL. J. Re It is 
much cultivated in light sandy soils near the sea, 
particularly about Masulipatam. The root. 1s 
used to dye the best and most durable red cot- 
ion. cloth. The wild: is supposed to vield one 
fourth more colouring matter than that which is 
enltivated. and if old is’ worth double as much. 
It is not much used in Europe where it is said 
that it can produce no effect which cannot be 
more cheaply produced by madder. ‘The usual 
mode of cultivation is hy sowing the secd (which 
being very minute is collected’ with the sand on 
the surface of the field where it is grown), in land 


ibe injured by keeping ina dark room. 
Malabars test the value of the root by mixing 


Hvahie. 


CHEROOTS. 
previously prepared, and watering it until it is a 
vear in the ground, it is then dug and sells at 20 
Rupees the Candy of 500 Ibs, if left longer in 
the ground it increases in value, and does not 
require further watering. On first sowing it is 
usual to nux cowduneg in the water with which 
it is watered which serves to bind the surface of 
the soil and prevent the seed from being blown 
away; nich rain injures its quality, it is said to 


The 


some of the pounded root and quick lime : if 
eood, the mixture soon assumes a fine red color, 
the color becomes pale or brown or if no 


change of color take place it is considered of no 


If a white colour prevail in the inside of 
the bark, and) on the wood we may be pretty 
eortain that the reot is spoiled, a green colour is 
a sure indication of its goodness.—Rhode ALS. 


Chay-root, says Stiamonds, from the — plant. 
called ehay, the  Oldenlandia uinbellata, is 


extensively cultivated as a dye plant im the 
Mast, especially on the Coromandel coast, at Nel- 
lore, Masulipatam, Malabar, and other parts of 
India. ‘Phe outer bark of the roots furnishes 
the eolorme matter for the durable red for which 
the chintzes of India are famous. Chay-root 
forms a considerable article of export from Cey- 
lon. The wild plant there is considered prefer- 
able; the roots, which are shorter, yielding one- 
fourth part more coloring inatter, and the right 
to dig its farmed out. It grows spontancously 
on light, dry, sandy ground on the sea coast ; 
the cultivated roots are slender, with a few 
lateral fibres, and from one to two feet long. 
The dye is sail to have been tried in Europe, 
but not with very advantageous effect. Dr. 
Baneroft suspeets it may be injured by the long 
voyage, but he adds that if eaunot produce any 
effect which may not be more eheaply obtamed 
fromamadder. This red dye, similar to iunjeet, 
Is uscd to a great extent in the southern parts 
of India hy the native dvyers. It is not 
held in very good estimation ino Europe but 
scems to deserve a better reputation than it at 
present possesses. Attention was drawn to it as 
a dye-stull in 1798, by a special minute of the 
Board of Trade recommending its importation ; 
but Dr. Bancroft, who made some experiments 
with a sample of damaged chay-root, considered 
it inferior to madder and henee discouraged its 
further importation. —Simiaonds. 

(2560) CHEROOTS. Cigars, Consist of 
the dried leaves of the ‘Tobacco plant, formed 
into small rolls for the purpose of smoking. 
Havannah cigars are usually reckoned the best 
in Great Britain and the continent. In India 
M:milla cigars are most esteemed. Inutation 
Manillas, Chinsurah cheroots and ‘Trichonopoly 
cigars are the kinds manufactured in India ; the 
former are made in Calcutta. ‘These several va- 
ricties are imported into Bombay.-—Lau/kuer. 
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CIIEIRANTHUS CHEIRI. 
(2561) CHEESE. 


aaa, Dur. 

T'romage, Fr. 

Kase, GER, 

Paneer. Guz & HInn. 

Formaggio, Cacio. Tr. , 

Aw article of food formed of the curd of milk, 

separated from the.whey, which is pressed, and 
then left to dry. Itas | frequently coloured with 


Cuasens; La. 
Paneer, PERS, 
Queijo, Port, 
Sur, Rus. 
Queso, Sp. 


annotto, the juice'of orange, carrot, the flower of 


unuigold, hawthorn-buds, turmeric, &e. There 
are various kinds of cheese, deriving their names 
chiefly from the place of inanufacture, such as 
single and double Gloucester, Stilton, Chedder, 
Dunlop, Dutch, &e. Surat is famed for a mild 
deseription of —eream  cheese.—/anlkne. In 
Mneland, the principal season for cheese-making 
is from May to September, and it is’ ear- 
ried on in nearly every county of = Eneland, but 
there are particular districts which have acquired 
ereat. repute for the cheese produced thereim. 
‘The process 1s in nearly all cases the same. In 
Cheshire cheese the salt is well amixed with the 
eurd, and not merely rubbed on the outside. 
This; which js the most celebrated Enelish 
cheese, is made In quantities amounting — to 
nearly 14.000 tons annually. ‘The rich cheese 
called Stilton is made in Leieestershire : it 
is not sufficiently mellow for nse under two 
vears old. Double and single Gloucester cheese 
is also well known. 
the milk and eream, the latter of the milk and 
half the cream. Bath and York are famous for 
eream cheeses. Good cheescs are produced in 
large quantities in Holland. In Gouda cheese, 
which is considered the best made in that coun- 
try, inuniatic acid is used instead of rennet. ence 
it is never infested with mites. Parmesan cheese 
from Parma, in Ltaly, is skim-milk cheese, owing 
its rich flavour simply to the fine herbage on the 
banks of the river Po. Swiss cheese, especially 
that of Gruyere, is pleasing to some tastes. — It 
is favoured with herbs. [English imports of 
cheese have hitherto been chiefly from Holland. 
—Lomlinson, page 359. 

(2562) CHEERONGIE OIL. Cironeta 
SAPIDA Or BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA. 

Siraypuppoo noogay, Ten. | Cheeronjie, or Charoolic ka 
tel, TLInp. 

The kernels of this tree are caten by the 
natives, to promote fatness, they abound ina 
straw colored, sweet tasted and Jimpid oil which 
1s seldom extracted. The tree grows plentifully 
in Mysore and Cuddapah.—AMad. Ex. Jur. Rep. 

(2563) CIHLEHOOR, a pale brownish colored 
cordage of Beerbhoom, coarse and of moderate 
strength.—Royle. : 

(2564) CHEIRANTHUS CHEIRI. Cruci- 
Jere. Watt Flower. Named from-Cheir, the 
hand, Anthos a flower. ‘This flower derives its 
name from the circumstance of its growing wild 
on old walls and ruins in England. It is of a 


The former is made of 


CHEIROPTERA. 
light yellow colour, but, when cultivated in gar- 
dens, assumes a much richer and darker tint, 
<, e : . | a q ; . * 
mixed with brown. The double variety, of a 
vellow colour, and striped with deep orange, is 
seldom known to blossom here. —Jtiddedd, 


2565) CHEIROPTERA (xelp, a hand, trepdv, 
a wing), the name of a natural family or division 
of Mamnmiferous Animals; the Bats. or T'litter- 
Mice of the English; Medermauser of the Ger- 
mans; Vespertitiones of the Latins; Pipistrelli 
and Nottolt of the Italians ; Chauvesouris of the 
Prench. ‘The animals belonging to this wing- 
handed family embrace those whieh come under 
the genus Vesperti/io of Liuneus.  CGudhul, also 
chum Gudhul, //tvd—sShub-para, Pers.  Thev 
all have the faculty of sustained flight, and their 
organisation and habits point them out as a 
separate and well-defined group, distinguished 
by a folding extension of the membranous skin, 
which, rising from the sides of the neck, is spread 
between them fore feet and their fingers. The 
following are Asiatic venera of this tribe. 


Fespertilio pictus. The ears are shorter than 
the head, oval, wider than they are high. Harlet 
oval-shaped. The fur is reddish, passing into 
bright yellow upon the back, and of a tarnished 
yellow on the belly. Citron-coloured rays mark 
the course of the tingers in the wines, which are 
chestnut-brown., Locality, Ceylon. 

Cheiromeles, Worstield. Two ineisors above 
and two below ; the upper ones large. 

Cheiromeles torquatus, Horsfield, ‘ Researches 
in dava; Alolossus Cheiropus Auct; Dysopes 
Crevvopeus, ‘Veuminek.  Leneth, 54 inches. Ex- 
pansion nearly 2 feet. Localitics, Siam and 
Western Asia. 

Lhinopowd ITardwickit, the Indian Rhinopome. 


Meygaderiua Tyra, Lyve-Nosed Broad-Winged 
Bat. Java, India, Madras and Bengal. 

Megaderma Spasma, the Cordate Bat. Java and 
Singapore. 

Lhinolophus imorto, the Black Worseshoc-Bat. 
Singapore, 

Khinolophus tragatus, Nepaul Horseshoe-Bat. 
Nepaul. 

Hipposideros fulvus, Foxy  Ilorseshoe-Bat. 
India, Madras. 

Ilipposideros murinus, Wouse-Coloured Horse- 
shoe Bat. India, Madras. 

ITipnosideros bicolor, Rhinolophus bicolor, Two- 
coloured Horseshoe Bat. Java. 

Hipposideros upiculatus, Apicillated Morse- 
shoe-Bat. India, Madras. 

ITipposideros larvatus, Masked Horseshoe Wat. 
Java. 

Hipposideros pemcillatus, Pencilled lor=eshov- 
Bat. Madras. 
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Hipposideros vulgaris, Javanese Horseshoe- 


Bat. Java. 

Hipposideros nobilis, Noble Horseshoe-Bat. 
Java. 

Hipposideros armiger, Wodgson’s Horseshoe- 
Bat. Nepal. 


Petalia Juvanica, Kuhl’s Petalia. Java. 

Vespertilio muricola, the Wall-Bat. Nepaul. 

Trilotitus Biepotis, the Blepote. ‘Timor. 

Trilotitus Horsfieldii, the Lowo- Manir. 
Tndia. 

Kerivoula picta, the Kerivoula. Java. 

Kerivoula formosa, the Nepaul Kerivoula. 
Nepaul. 


Java, 


Kericoula Sykesit, Sykes’s Kerivoula. India, 
Jaleutta. 

Kerivoula trilatitoides, the Javanese Kerivoula. 
Java. 

Kerivoula Iardwickti, Wardwicke’s Kerivoula. 
Java. 

Scotophilus fuliginosus, the Sooty Scotophile. 
Nepaul. 

Scotlophilus Hodgsonii, the Indian Bat. India, 
Calcutta. 

Scolophilus lubatus, the Lobed  Scotophile. 
India. 

Scotophilus Maderaspatanus, the Madras Bat. 
Madras. | | 

Scotophilus Temminckii, Temminck’s Noctule. 
Calcutta, and Java. 

Scotophilus falcatus, the Faleated Noctule. 
India. 

Scotophilus Leachiti, Leach’s Noctule. India. 

Scotophilus fulvus, the Foxy Noctule. Java 
and Madras. 

Noctrilinea Malaccensis, the Singapore Noctule. 
Singapore. 

Noctrilinea labiata, 
Nepaul. 


Murina suillus, the Pig-Nosed Bat. India. 


Taphozous perforatus, the African 'Taphozous. 
Africa and Mauritius. 


Large-Lipped Noctule. 


Taphozous lonyimanus, the Long-Armed Ta- | 


phozous. India, Calcutta. 


Taphozous melanopogon, the Black-Bearded 


Taphozous. Caves of Kenneri, Hindustan. 
Taphozous saccolaimus, the Javanese al 
ous. Java. 


’ 


Centurio senex, the Wrinkled- Faced a 
Bat. Amboyna. 


Nyctinomus plicatus, the Groove-Cheeked Bat. 
Java and Bengal. 


Nyctinomus Ruppellii, Ruppell’s Groove-Cheek- 
ed Bat. Fernando Po and Singapore. 


CHELONTA. 

Pteropus Edwardsii, the Wurba-Gool. 
Nepaul, aud Molucca. 

Pleropus edulis, the Kalong. 


India, 


Sumatra. 


Xantharpyia amplexicaudata, the Xantharpye. 
Amboyna. 


Cynopterus marginatus, the Margin-Eare® Cy- 
noptere. India, Java, and Nepaul. 

Oynopterus Horsfieldii, Torsfield’s Cynoptere. 

ava, aud India. 

Cynopterus brevicaudatus, the Short-Tailed 
Cynoptere. 

Cynoplerus affinis, the Indian Cynoptere. 
malaya. 

Macroglossus minimus, the Kiodote. 
Eug. Cyc. p. 976. 

(2566) CHELONE. = Scrophulariacee.— 
Flowering plants named from Chelone, a tortoise, 
to the back of which the helmet of the flowers 
is fancifully compared, the flowers are scarlet, 
orange, white and purple, the species thrive i in 


amy rood | varden soil, and may be inereased by 
dividing the roots. — Riddell. 


(2567) CHELONIA (xedovn, a ‘Tortoise), 
Tortoises and Turtles, a numerous and highly in- 
teresting order of Reptiles, generally considered 
the first by herpetolosists. ‘Lhey are also termed 
Testudinata (from Testudo, the ‘Latin name for a 
Tortoise), and are distinguished at the first glance 
by the double slield in which their body is nor- 
mally inclosed, whether they are terrestrial, fresh 
water, or marine. They were all comprised by 
Linneeus under his genus Teséudo.— Eng. Cyc, p. 
978. The following are Asiatic species of 
Gymnopus. 


Ihi- 


Java. — 


Gymnopus Duraucelit 
Cuv., 7. Hurum, Gray). 


Gymnopus ocellatus (Lrionyx ocellatus Hard- 
wick ; 7. /lurum, the young, Gray). 


(LTrionye CGangeticus, 


Gymnopus lineatus (Trionyx Atgyptiacus, var., 
Mardw ; 7. /adicus, Gray). 

Gymnopus Javanicus (Trionye Javanicus, Schi- 
velgy ). 

Gymnopus  subplunus 
Geoff). 

Hymnopus Kuphraticus (Trionyx Huphraticus, 
Geolf.).—-Aug. Cyc. page 1003. Though many 
of the other Chelonia are highly useful to man, 
especially as articles of food, none are of such 
great utility as the 'T halassians. ‘The advantages 
to be derived from them were not Jost upon the 
ancients; and though Mercury is said to ‘have 
taken the first hint for the structure of a lyre 
from the dried carapace and tendons of a tortoise 
(a Gymnopus, probably), found by the god after 
an inundation of the Nile, und which sounded 
when he struck ‘ the chorded shell,’ the benefits 
arising from the Thalassians, are, if not so refin- 
ed, ofa much more substantial and varied nature. 


(Trionyx subplanus, 
& 
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CHENOPODIACLE. CHICORY. 


The inhabitants of those countries where the tur-| (2569) CHENOPODIUM. - 
tles grow to a large size do not merely derive 
from them a supply of food, but they convert 
i s into boots, into huts, into drink- ; ae 1 
their carapaces/1nto pools, ee ee O'Shaughnessy, page 523 ; viz C. album (Betu 
ing-troughs for their domestic animals, and S ee ae 
povee ; ae - | Sag-) common in Bengal, used by the natives as 
baths for their children. The Chelonophagi of ee ah ee : 
; as a pot herb : C. laciniatum, an erect annual, and 
old, Who inhabited the shores of India and the Goya. cea sia 
: noe 4. viride, of which there are two varieties. C. 
Red Sea converted the enormous shells of the lidt ae ai 
| viidum, stinking goose foot smells like putrid 
turtles which they caught into roofs for their achewaiiaci: ee 
aor : saitfish and exhales ammoniacal gas: herb em- 
houses and boats for their little voyages, as Strabo lena 
CS i : : , ; ployed as an emmenagogue and antispasmodic. 
and Pliny testify.—fug. Cyc. page 1004. As Me Seas t 
Franches of the French), are so highly prized eee Vee Med. p. 255. 
that they have become a considerable article of cc ecray. Tam. Papoo koora, TEt. 
\ iii oe looljeh ke bawjee, Dux. Ructanala, Sans. 
commerce. ‘The fat of many specics, when fresh, 9571) CIIENOPODTIU: caine: 
is used with success in lieu of butter and oil in i a7 ) a ; ODIC M BOTRYS, (Jeru- 
° ° e ey « R WW 4 ’ « . a one 
cookery ; and in those species which have a mus- U re 7 ; ee and Siberia, and 
ky odour (Chelonia Cuouana and C. Caretta for pper ine ae ole p ut very fragraut, said to 
instance), 18 used for embrocations, leather-dress- | 2 2 ee " eaanlae and VEL useful in 
ing, and as lamp-oil. The Imbricated Turtles seer 7 moral asthina.— O'Shaughnessy, 
furnish that valuable article, tortoise-shell, or ra- | 7@/¢ 2*4- 
ther the best sorts of it, so highly prized in an-;} (2572) CHEPOOROO VALELLOO, a OTASB 
cient and modern tunes, and so ornamental and | grown in Kimedy, from the roots of which neat 
useful in the arts. The eges of all the species, | table mats and teazing brushes are made. At 
particularly those of the Green ‘Turtles, are excel- | the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a few neat 
lent. ‘The following list of Asiatic Ohelonia,arrang- | table mats were exhibited from Kimedy, and 
ed according to their geographical distribution, | some teazing brushes made from the roots of this 
is from Dr. J. Hi. Gray's ‘ Catalogue of the Tortois- | grass. These are likely to command a ready 
es and Crocodiles, &c., in the collection of the Brit- | sale, if they could be brought prominently to 
ish Museum.’ When a species is found in two | notice. The botanical name of the plants froin 
of the larger divisions of the list on account of its | which they are made is not yet ascertained. 
extensive range, it is preceded by an asterisk. | (25738) CHICORY, Crcuortum Intypus. 
ASIA. CHINA. | Witp Enpive. Chicory, a root of the endive 
| 
| 


Bhutwa, Hinp. 
Several species in India used as food -- 


$$ 





River ‘Tigris, * Geoemyda Spengleri. or dandelion family, used for adulterating coffee. 

Tyrse Rafeht. leans i ee It is cultivated largely in Germany, and is ex- 
CABUL. Chiemyda-aiulicn. ported to Britain from Hamburg in large quan- 

Lestudo Horsfieldii, Govemyda nigricans, litics. It is also grown in Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
. NDIA, Cistudo lrifuseiata. shire, and Suffolk, and in several of the places in 
Fee sees : seas a al Southern Asia. The seed 1s sown In April, and 
Pinys tenloven POE sacs the harvest 1s gathered in September. The roots 
Fimys Duvaucellii. Re Tunoues are pulled up and washed : they are then cut 
Lys trijuga, SUMATRA. across Into pieces about the size of a walnut and 
de oe Genemyda spinosa. dried at a kilu. To prepare it for use it is roast- 
ing ’ re Emys erassicollis, ed in the same manner as coffee, which changes it 
Emys Trivittata. Linys platynola. into a blackish brown colour. The powdered 
mys ocellata, . AMBOYNA. chicory resembles coffee but is finer in the grain 
Emys Hamiltonii. Cistudo Amboinensis. and of a lighter brown colour. When put into 
Eas pei ede a water it melts almost entirely away. It soils the 
Lyrse Gangetica. ie aie Se fingers more than coffee, and on this account may 
Doryania subplana. INDIAN OCEAN. be distinguished therefrom. The presence of 
Chitra Indica. Cronin vanelin. chicory may be detected in coffee by putting a 
CEYLON. RED SEA. spoontul of coffee gently into a tumbler of clear 

Testudo stellata, Caretta imbricata.—Eng, C.| cold water: if pure it will float on the surface ; 
Emys seba. paye 1007. if not, the chicory will separate and discolour 


(2568) CHENOPODIACEA. The Cheno-|the water as it subsides. In its fresh state 
podium tribe, a natural order of Exogens, of chicory is said to be a good tonic, and to have 
humerous species, used either for culinary pur-| the effect of an aperient. The dandelion tribe 
poses or for the manufacture of Soda. Garden | is so widely diffused that it is probably intended 
Orach [dériplee], Chard-Beet, Beet, Mangold by nature for the benefit of man and animals. 
Wurzel [Beta], belong to this order. Soda is The presence of chicory in coffee is said to give 
obtained from species of Salsola and Salicornia. body to that beverage, to deepen its colour, and 
—Hng. Cyc. p. 1011. to assist that soft and pleasing aroma which 
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CILICKRASSIA TABULALIS. 

makes coffee acceptable. This however is very 
doubtful. It may also diminish, in some degree, 
the constrictive effects of collec. 
only safeguard for the cousumer is to vrind his 
own coffee and add the chicory himself. It 1s 
stated that in 1840 for 36,000,009 lbs. of coffee, 
12,000,000 Ibs. of chicory were sold. A corres- 
pondent in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal (No. 
304, N.S.) states that chicory 
altorether as an adulterant : that the best coffee 
all over the continent is obtained by roasting 
high. ‘The rule is to roast as high as possible 
without burning; and the higher the roasting 
which the bean will stand, the better will be the 
coffee. When the beans are too ripe, the fine 
pale green colour has vanished and they are 
sooner burnt ; and likewise, when unequal in size 
one portion will burn before the other is highly 
enough roasted. ‘To make the beverage wood, a 
large quantity of ground colfec must be used, 
and the pot must never by any means be allowed 
fo boil. Abundance of sugar is likewise neces- 
gary.” Prussian chicory is considered as the best. 
British chicory when roasted is much paler in 
colour and of inferior value. A fnetitious colour 
is given to it by means of Venetian red (sesqui- 
oxide of iron). The great demand for chicory 
has led to its extensive adulteration ; first, by 
what is called JZamdbro’ powder, which consists 
of roasted and ground peas, damaged corn, Xe. 
coloured with Venetian red : and secondly, by 
coffee flights, the thin membrane which separates 
from coffee seeds in the act of roasting. Pars- 
nips, turnips, &c. are also sliced and roasted as 
substitutes for chicory. Chicory is also used for 
adulterating snuff, and for coloring porter. — 
Tomlinson, page 361. 

(2574) CHICKRASSTA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Cedrelacee.— 
Eng. Cyc. page 1013. 

(2575) CIHLICKRASSIA TABULARIS. Cr- 
PRELACK-E. 

Chittagong wood, ENG. 

Chetakum kurra, ‘Tien. 

Chickrassa Swietenia, Roxb. Fl. Tnd. i ie 0: 
399). This tree occurs in the mountamous 
countries to the Kast of Bengal. Jt was dis- 
covered by Mr. Nimmo on the ‘Toougur Tills, 
in 1838. “It is the Swietenia Chickrassa of Rox- 
bureh and Ainslie and furnishes the Chittagoug- 
wood of commerce. In Coimbatore, im common 
with one or two other light red coloured woods, 
it enrrently passes under the general nane ol 
cedar and bastard cedar, and 1s extensively em- 
ployed in cabinet making : this has quite a cedar- 
like smell. —-Wight. ‘This wood is nob known to 
Mr. Rohde as a product of the N orthern Circars, 
but it is imported there among the “ Chittagong 
woods.” Beautifully veined and mottled pieces 
nre occasionally met with, but 1s complaints 
during the season of the hot winds and dry 
northerly winds of November and December in 


Avlay maram, TAM, 


O40 é: 


Of eourse the 


must be regarded | 


CHILLIES. 

the Northern Cirears render articles made of it 
containing wide planks and framing, as armou- 
ries, very disagreeable bed-room companions. 
The Chittagong wood js used at Madras for all 
purposes for which ordinary Mahogany would be 
used in Britain as furniture, panels of carriages, 
&e.; one variety is sufficiently tough to be em- 
ployed for felloes of wheels. Mr. Rohde concludes 
that all the wood imported under the name of 
“Chittagong” is not the produce of the same 
trees, the only wood of the Circars at all resem- 
bling it is the “pinn ayeinpa” of Ganjam aud 
Northern parts of the Vizagapatam districts. In- 
deed it would be difficult, so far as his recollec- 
tion enables him to state, to distinguish one from 
the other, though he believes it to be froma 
species of neem,—Welia Azadarachta, Rohde. 
In Madras the wood is extensively used in cabinet 
making, under the denomination of ‘ Cluttagong 
wood” being imported from that province, but it 1s 
abundant in the mountainous parts of the Penin- 
sula of India. It makes beautiful and ight furni- 
ture, but is apt to warp during the season of hot 
land winds. —Jf. KH. J. R. The bark is power- 
fully astringent — O' Shanghuessy, p. 259. 

(2576) CHIKSA. This is a perfumed pow- 
der composed of a varicty of odoriferous substan- 
ees, gencrally mixed up, when used, with sweet 
scented oil (phoolail ka tel).—/Lerslots. 

(2577) CHILLIES, Caprstcum. CAYENNE 
PEPPER. 

Mirch, Dux. Lombok, Jav. 

Mirehee, Gez. & TWIinn. Chubui, Man. 

The scientific relations of the plants producing 
these fruits will be found under the article 
Capsicum, and we will here attend chiefly to the 
commercial relations. Chillics or capsicums are 
lone roundish taper pods, divided into two or 
three cells, full of small whitish seeds. When 
this fruit is fresh, it has a penetrating acrid 
smell; to the taste it is extremely pungent, and 
produces a most painful burning in the mouth. 
When dricd they form a large article of local and 
foreign tratlic, and form the basis of Cayenne 
pepper; but in vinegar, when green or ripe, they 
are an acceptable pickle. In Bengal the natives 
make an extract from the chillies, which is above 
the consistence and color of treacle. The con- 
sumption of chillies in Southern and, Hastern 
Asia is immense, as both rich and poor daily use 
them, and it is the principal ingredient in all 
chutnics and curries; ground into a paste, be- 
tween two stones, with a little mustard, oil, gin- 
ger, and salt, it forms the only seasoning which 
the millions of poor in those countries can obtain 
to eat with their rice. They are worth in the Bom- 
bay market about 40s. the candy of 600 lbs.’ Im- 
mence quantities of the capsicum are used by the 
native population of:the West Indies, Africa and 
Mexico ; the consumption there as a condiment, 
being almost universal, and perhaps equal in 
quantity to salt. Ten barrels of these peppers 
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CHIMONANTHUS. 
were shipped from Montego Bay, Jamaica, in the 
first six months of 1851. The wholesale price 
of chillies in the London market is from 14s. to 
25s, the cwt., and there is a duty of 6d, per 
poun@on them. Cayenne fetches 9d. to 2s. the 
pound. Chilli is the Mexican name for all va- 
rieties of Capsicum. They are natives of the 
‘ast and West Indies, and other hot climatas. 
C. annuum is the species commonly noticed, but 
there seems to be numerous varieties, which by 
inanv ave reckoned species. Thus C. frutescens 
is a shrubby plant, which grows to a larger and 
nore bushy size; C. wdainun, supplies the varie- 
ty culled bird-pepper: C. duccatum has a globu- 
Jar fruit, and furnishes cherry or berry capsicuin. 
‘They are all of the simplest culture, but culture 
appears to increase the size, and to diminish the 
pungency of the fruit, Their acridity 1s owing 
to an oleaginous substance called capsicin. Ca- 
yenne pepper is used in medicine chiefly in the 
form of tincture, as a rubefacient and stimulant, 
especially in cases of uicerated sore throat. It 
acts on the stomach as an aromatic condinent, 
and when preserved in acctic acid it forms chilli 
vinegar. Red pepper may be considered one of 
the most useful vegetables in hygiene. As a sti- 
mulant and auxiliary in digestion it has been con- 
sidered invaluable, especially in warm countries. 
A kind called the tobacco red pepper, is said to 
possess the most pungent properties of any of the 
species. It yields a small red pod, less than an 
inch in length, and longitudinal in shape, which 
is so exceedingly hot that a small quantity of it 
is sufficient to season a large dish of any food. 
Owing to its oleagmous character, it has been 
found impossible to preserve it by drying, but by 
pouring strong boiling vinegar on it a sauce or 
decoction can be made, which possesscs in a con- 
centrated form all the essential qualities of the 
vegetable. A single drop of this sauce will flavor 
a whole plate of soup or other food. The ‘ wort”’ 
or Cayenne pottage may be termed the national 
dish of the Abyssinians, as that, or its basis “ dil- 
lock,” is invariably eaten with their ordinary 
diet, the thin crumpet-like bread of teff or wheat 
flour. Equal parts of salt and the red cayenne 
pods are powdered and mixed together with a 
little pea or bean meal to make a paste. This is 
called ‘ dillock,” and is made in quantities at a 
time, being preserved in a large gourd-shell, ge- 
nerally suspended from the roof. The ‘ wort’? 
is merely a little water added to this paste, which 
is then boiled over the fire, with the addition of 
alittle fat meat and more meal to makea kind of 
porridge, to which sometimes is also added se- 
veral warm seeds, such as the common cress or 


black mustard, both of which are indigenous 
in Abyssinia.—(‘* Johnston’s Abyssinia.””)—Sim- 


monds, p. 429. a 3 
(2578) CHIMONANTHUS. The fragrant 


Chimonanthus, which is now a favourite in Eng- 
land, where it blooms in the open air at Christ- 
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Caloec, SUMATRA. 


Inan, in Bonoa. 


PUL NLU. 
gives Mao, Tsjo, Karao, as the Japan names of 
the plant; and ‘Thunberg says of it, copying 
from him: “ Cortex pro funibus conficiendis, et 
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mas, is quite common in China— Fortune's: Tea 


Districts, page 79. 


(2579) CHIMPANZEE, the name by’ which 


one of those forms which approach nearest to 
man is most generally known. The term has 
been applied to the Simia Satyrus of Linneus, 
the Oriental Orang.— Engl. Cyc. page 1015. 


(2580) CHINA-BARK, a name. given to the 


bark of Buena hexandra, a plant belonging ‘to 


the natural order Cinehouacea. It is used as 


a febrifuge, but is Jess powerful than the barks 
obtained from the species of Cixchona, —Hug. 


Cyc. p. 1028. 
(2581) CHINA BOX.—Murraya exotica. 
(2552) CHINA-GRASS, RHEEA, or RA- 


MEE FIBRE, Urricacgea. Boehmeria nivea. 


Chti or I'chou Ma, CHINA. 
Tsjo, Karao, JAPAN, 


Gambe, in East CELEBES. 
Kuukhoora and Kuachoora, 

RUNGPORF 
Rheea, ASSAM, 

Pan, in SHAW. 

The species among the Nettles of astern and 
Southern Asia, which is most famous for its fibre, 
is that formerly called Uréica, but now Bochme- 
Keempfer, in his ‘ Amanitates Exot.,’ 


Ramee, MALAY, 


filis validis ad texturas, expetitur;” and “ i 


seminibus oleum causticum exprumitur.’ Lt is 


only within the last few years that Sir W. looker 
has published, in the ‘ Kew Journ. of Botany,’ 
vol. i, p. 25, and vol. itl, p. 313, that he has 


obtained satisfactory information, through Sir 


George Staunton and Dr. Wallich, that the so- 


called China-grags 1s the fibre of this Urtica nivea 
of Linnewus, the Poehmerta nivea of Gaudichaud. 
Though the beautiful fabric known as China- 


grass cloth has long been known, its fibre has 
only in comparatively recent times attracted 
inuch attention, and the plant producing it was 
long unknown. When imported, however, into 
England, it sold for £60 to £80, and even 
for £120 a ton. It can be, at most times, had 
at Ningpo for about 6 dollars a picul of 133 
pounds. The above high prices following every 
demand, have prevented this fibre from coming 
into general use for our manufactures. But a 
small black, almost invisible spot, which occa- 
sionally occurs on the fibre has also prevented 
its use for fine purposes. Full descriptions of 
the mode of preparing the fibre are given in 
Chinese works. One of these accounts was 
translated and transferred to the ‘ Journ. of the 
Hortic. Soc. of London,’ in vol. iv, part iv, under 
the head of the Cultivation and Preparation of 
the Tchou Ma, or Chinese Flax; and from the 
importance of the material this is republished 
below. By this account we learn that the plant 
is cultivated with considerable care ; that it may 
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oo pte 
did not find this method to succeed with him. 
He was afterwards informed by a friend at Can- 
ton that the grass cloth of China was made from 
the fibres of this plant. In the year 1810 threc 
bales of this Caloee fibre were sent to the India 
‘House, having been produced in the Botanic 
Garden at Calcutta. In December, 18!1, one 
of these bales was sent to Messrs. Sharpe, then 
o* Mark Lane. On the 4th Feb., (812, they re- 
ported, that having brought the Caloee fibre to 
the state of emp for the use of cordage, a 
thread was spun, of the size of those spun in the 
Royal Rope-vards, which bore 252 1b., whereas 
the weight required to be borne in the Royal 
yards by Russian Hemp of the same size is only 
S2 1b. Other bales were subsequently reecived 
on several occasions, and im 1815 one was sent 
to Dr. Taylor, of the Socicty of Arts. The So- 
ciety voted one of their medals to Capt. J. Cotton, 
of the East India Company, for his efforts 
in introducing this fibre into England. A bale 
of this fibre having been given to Mr. Lee, 
he observed that the fibre appeared to have 
been peeled off the plant while it was ina 
eveen state, and that this rendered it of less value. 
Ile eonecived that it would be more easily clean- 
ed if the plants were taken dry, without water- 
steeping or dew-retting. But when cleaned the 


CHINA-GRASS OR RHEEA. 
be obtained from seeds, but more quickly by 
parting the roots, as’ it throws up numerous 
shoots; that these may be cut down, and that 
fresh ones will spring up, so that three several 
crops are obtained in the season. Great care is 
also taken in the scraping, peeling, steeping, and 
bleaching of the fibre. We also learn. that the 
first crop yields strong and coarse fibres, and 
the second and third crops, delicate fibres for the 
finer fabrics. This China-grass fibre has of late 
years attracted considerable attention in Kurope, 
and no less than three Prize Medals were given 
at the Exhibition of 1851, for finely prepared 
specimens of it, to the Messrs. Wright, Messrs. 
Hives and Atkinson, and Messrs. Marshall and 
Co., of Leeds. ‘hese looked like fine white 
silk or asbestos, some dyed of different colours, 
and some woven into cloth. The Jury Report 
of Class IV mentions that “the process of 
Messrs, L. W. Wright and Co., for the prepa- 
ration of China-grass, &c., for which a patent 
was obtained in 1849, consists, essentially, in a 
very ingenious arrangement for boiling the stems 
in an alkaline solution, ‘after they have previous- 
lv been steeped for twenty-four hours in water 
ofa temperature of 90°. The fibre is then 
thoroughly washed with pure water, and finally 
subjected to the action of a current of high- 





























pressure steam till nearly dry. Dr. Nox- 
burgh, when making his experiments on Fibres 
at the beginning of this century, took much 
pains with one of a species of Urtica, Qu- 
toee or Ramee (Urtica tenacissima, Roxb.) 
giving it this name because he considered it one 
of the strongest fibres he had ever met with. 
He first became acquainted with it in consequence 
of four plants having been sent to him by Mr. 
Ewer from Bencoolen, in Sumatra. He after- 
wards wrote that ‘ some thousand plants have 
been reared from these four, so readily does it 
grow and multiply ;” in fact, that ‘it may be 
grown from cuttings as readily as the willow.” 
He further describes it as thriving anywhere, but 


most luxuriantly in shade, where there is much 


moisture. In four months it attains the height 
of eight or ten feet, when its shoots flower and 
can be cut’ down. Other shoots then spring up, 
which are also soon fit to be cut; and so on suc- 
cessively for almost any period. If left alone, 
the plant will in'a short time produce’a complete 
jungle. He, however, experienced considerable 
difficulty in separating the fibre. The Malays, 
he learned,’ mer¢ly ‘steep the shoots in water for 
ten or twelve’ days, peel off the bark, and dry it 
in the sun. Besides its strength, he considered 
that the beauty, fincncss; and softness of the ‘filire, 
are also greatly in its favour. In ‘Sumatra it is 
called Caloee ; but the Malays call it Ramee, and 
use the fibre for sewing tlitead, ‘for twine, and 


for making fishing nets: ““Marsdén states, that 


the shoots are eut down, dried, antl’ beaten, after 
which the rind is stripped off; but Dr. Roxburgh 
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fibre is strong, soft, and fine, and of more value 
than the best Russian Hemp. Two,more bales 
were sent in December, | S14, to the Court of 
Directors by Dr. F. Buchanan, who had succeeded 
Dr. Roxburgh, with a letter, dated 16th Decem- 
ber, 1814, in which he inentions that the Caloee 
plant is by no means a new spccies of Urtiea, as 
Dr. Roxburgh supposed. It is the Crdiea nivea 
of Willdenow and the Ramin majus of Rum- 
phius.” © Rumphius observes, respecting the 
separation of the fibre, that it is more easily ef- 
fected when the stem is ina dry sfate: ‘ Cau- 
lium cortex tenuis est, iInque fila fiudt potest 
prresertim in siccata planta ;’ and, again, “ Caul- 
es autein isti sponte siccari debent tum facile se- 
paratur ipsorum cortex, qui iu fila commode findi 
potest.” Alii adultos swnunt viridis herba 
caules, ipsorumque deglubunt exteriorem viridein, 
et succosum ad intéerioren album qui lgno in- 
éumbit, quum in tenuissima findunt fila.” ” (1. ¢., 
p. 214.) © He further'says, © It is diligently cul- 
tivated in all places inhabited “by the Orang 
Badjos.””) («Flora Amboin.,’ v, to. 79, fig. 1.) 
and that “ the plant under the name of Kankora 
has from time immemorial been cultivated in the 
Dinagpur and Rongypur districts of Bengal, aud 
its fibres used for a few purposes that require 
great strength with little thickness, but the ex- 
pense of cleaning the fibrous part has always pre- 
vented it ‘from coming into general use.” He 
therefore proposed ‘discontinuing thé cultivation. 
But if we refer to Roxburgh’s ‘ Flora’ Indica,’ 


iii, p. 591, then, certainly, in manuscript, we 
find that he was quite aware of his plant being 
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identical with that of Rumphius, | though it ap- | name of China-grass, the Chu-M& of the Chinese, 
peared to him to differ trom the, description of| and from which the famed Grasg-cloth of China is 
the U. wiven of Willdenow. We observe that it} manufactured. The proof is,very complete of the 


was considered at that time that Indian fibres 
could “rever be ‘introduced into Britain, as 
the freight could not be calculated on at less than 
£12 per ton, of fifty cubic feet. Now about 
30,000 tons weght are imported. The Court, 
in a dispatch dated Sth May, 1816, in send- 
ing out some of Lee's machines and. refer- 
ring to this plant, observed: ‘“ The Caloee 
is a plant that appears to be comparatively 
in its infancy as to cultivation, but being a 
perennial, the expense attending other fibrous 
plants is not inewrred ; and if this process, 
instead of scraping and peeling, will furnish its 
fibre clear of its mucilaginous coat, vou may re- 
jotce in the acquisition of the invention: for we 
have found the fibre stronger than Russian Hemp 
of the best description : and by some further im- 
provements of this person’s invention it has been 
h-ought to a thread, preferable to the best mate- 
rial in Europe for Brussels lace.” So that at 
that time one of the most important applications 
of this fibre was well known. The above very 
valuable plant Rdeea of Assan; Kuxkhoora of 
Runepore, (Urtica tevacissina.) was for some 
time lost sight of. But attention having been 
directed, by Major Jenkins and the officers em- 
ploved with him in Assam, to the fibrous plauts 
of that valley, Major Llannay and Capt. Dalton 
were Induced to cultivate a small portion of land 
with this fibre; and the former having prepared 
ten bales of a fibre which he called Rheea fibre, 
and tive bales of another called Bon Rheea, and 
cleven of these having been sent to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, were re- 
ferred to Dr. Royle to report upon. This he 
(did to the following effect: “The Rheea fibre 
forwarded by the Government of Bengal as the 
produce of Assam in order that its propertics and 
value may be correctly ascertained in Britain 
appeared to him likely to prove one of the most 
valuble products of India, for in strength it far 
exceeds the best Hemp, and in fineness it rivals 
superior kinds of Flax. Its culture is well known 
lo the natives of Assam as well as of the districts 
of Rungpore, of Dinagepore, also in Burma, 
Siam, and of other Eastern countries and islands. 
It can now be produced and sold with profit at 
as cheap a rate as Russian Hemp. This opinion 
is probably at present incorrect, from Dr. Royle 
misunderstanding a passage in Major’ Hannay’s 
report. If any machine could be’ invented 
for facilitating the separation.of the fibre from 
the woody part of the stalks, the’ Rheea. would 
speedily undersell all other fibres, as from four to 
five crops of fibre can be obtained from the same. 
plants. within’ the. year. The Rheea. fibre, 
though a new import from’ Assam, is well known 
ons 9 name, being identical . with the: 
highly value article of commerce, kiown by tlie 
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identity of the plants from which these two differ- 
ently named fibres are obtained. One of the edu- 
cated Chinese introduced into. Upper Assam on 
the establishment. of the Tea Manufactory in that 
valley, recognised the Rheea as‘identical with the 
Cla Ma of his own country. ‘I went, says Major 
HTaunay, this morning. to the old Chinese Doctor 
of Medicine here, with a good grass cloth hand- 
kerchiefin my hand; on seeing which he imme- 
diately said it was the Hengchung Hapo of China, 
and identical with the Rheea of the Doms of Up- 
per Assam, the stuff being whitened by bleaching. 
[ can trust to what this old man says, as he is an 
intelligent man and a great reader: his account 
was corroborated by another intelligent Chinese, | 
formerly one of the Government head tea- 
makers.’ The Rheea of Assam had been as- 
certained by botanists to be the same plant as the 
l'rtica tenacissima of Dr. Roxburgh, who, half a 
century ago, was informed by a friend at Canton 
that. the plant which he had obtained as the Ca- 
loee of Sumatra, and to which he had given the - 
above botanical name, was that from which the 
Chinese grass cloth was made, Lately, Dr. Mac- 
cowan, settled at Ningpo, sent specimens of the 
Cha Ma to Caleuttu. These Dr. Falconer found 
to be the same plant as the Boehmeria nivea of 
botanists, described under the name of Urtica te- 
nacissima by Roxburgh and which will be found 
under its proper head. He says: ‘ The speci- 
mens from China correspond exactly with those 
ovrown in the Botanic Garden, with which I ~ 
compared them.’ (May 5, 1849.) Sir W. Hooke 

has also identified these two plants as being iden- 
tical, and has described the former as yielding 
what is called China-grass. Further, manufac- 
turers in Britain have found the two fibres 
to be the same for all practical purposes.” Mr. 
Sangster, who has paid much attention to this 
fibre, writes, that “ our engineer, who prepared 
all our China-grass, is satisfied that your samples 
are .jual to the best sorts from China.” So Mr. 
Marshall, of Leeds, who is the largest consumer of 
China grass in this country, is satisfied that the As- 
sam is the same for all practical purposes. “ The 
identity af the Rheea fibre with China-grass, or the 
Chai Ma, and consequently its value having been | 
proved, it is important to find that it isa plant 
very widely diffused in the East. Dr. M‘Gowan 
writes from Ningpo (‘Agri-Hortic. Soc., vi, p. 
241), that ‘the Chi Ma is found at the base of the 
hills from Cochin China to the Yellow River, and 
from Chusan to the farthest west that researches 
ean for the ‘present extend.’ We. find that it }8 ¢2 
known in Celebes and Borneo, cultivated in Java 


and Sumatra, and many other of the islands. of the | 


East, where it seems tobe. known. chiefly by the 
ames Rami and Caloge. It is known in Siam 
and at Singapore ; the string made of it is called 
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tali rami, and the fishing ncts manufactured with 
1, are conspicuous for their elegance and strength. 
Gol. Burney, in 1836, obtained it from Pivela 
and Youkyouk, in the Shan province ‘of Ava, 
where it is called Pan, and wkere Mr. Landars 
afterwards found it. Plants sent by the Colonel 
to Moulmein and to Tavoy succeeded well, but 
required much water. It has long been known 


as cultivated by fishermen in the Benval districts. 


of Rungpore and of Dinagepore, where it is called 
Kunkhoora. Col. Jenkins first sent it from 

lochin in 1836 ; and it is found in different parts 
of Assam, where it is called Rheea, and from 
whence specimens have frequently been sent to 
the Agri-Hortic. Society of Calcutta, and whose 
‘Journal,’ vols. iii to vili, contain’: numerous no- 
tices respecting it: In Assam, Rungpore, and 
Dinagepore, ‘this plant seems to be very generally 
cultivated, though only in small quantities. by 
the Dooms or fishermen, near their huts. The 
chmate of Assam, and of these districts, being 
moist, is very suitable to the plant. Manure is 
useful, moisture essential for quick erowth, as 
well as shade and protection from storms to al- 
low it to grow to the heieht of eiaht feet. from 
which a six-feet fibre may be extracted. Hence it 
is most common in the districts along the foot of 
hills. itis grown from the separated roots, and 


may be cut down several times, so that four or. 


five crops may easily be obtained during the 
vear, and the aggregate produce of an acre of 
eround be about twelve maunds. The different 
crops vary in strength and fineness. All the offi- 
cers of the district state that the culture is per- 
fectly understood, and though cultivated only in 
small quantities by the fishermen for their own 
use, it is susceptible of eaxv and rapid extension, 
if the cultivators had any inducement to grow it.’ 
The expense seems to be about five rupees a 
maund ; for Major Hannay, referring to the fact 
of £29 a ton having been offered for any quanti- 
tv in Calenutta, observes that, as ‘it costs at least 
five rupees per maund, you will see that it can 
scarce be sent to Calcutta at the price offered.’ 
H{[e says, also, that ifany cheaper method of se- 
paration from the stalk could be discovered it 
would undersell all other fibres.” From = the 
mode of expression adopted as above by .Major 
Hannay, Dr. Royle was led to think that the 
whole expense for the production of the fibre 
was five rupees a maund. — But in another place 
he says, the expeuses of cultivation are ten rnpees 
amaund. Capt. Jenkins (‘Journ. Apri-Hort. 
Soc.,’ vill, p. 379) also says, the present cost 
is ten rupees a maund; but as the plant 
can be grown with the least possible trouble, 


and the preparation of the Flax from it is | 
a very facile process, he states, that “there | 
is no doubt the Flax-can be grown at half 


thie price.” The dearness is no’ doubt owing 
partly to only small quantities being produced 
for the use of the fishermen, ‘who do’ not 

























or selling it at remunerative prices. 
were sent by Major Hannay, Capt. Reynolds, 
Baboos Deena Nath, and Lokenath, to the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, when honorable mention was 
made of their exertions. 
however, awarded for some beautifully white 
and silky looking fibre sent by the Singapore Com- 
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for their purposes require very large quantities. 
Mr. Henley, in a letter in the ‘Journ. Agri- 
Hort. Society,’ says, that ‘it must necessarily 
be a much more expensive article than either 
Sunn or Jute, inasmuch as a labourer car pre- 
pare one and a half to two maunds of Jute per 
day’s work, whilst of the Kuwzchoora he cannot 
manufacture more than as many seers.” 
evident that some improved method of separation 
is the most essential requisite. 
tempts have been made to make this fibre more 
generally known, and to bring it into demand as 
an article of 
been sent by Col. Jenkins, and the officers em- 
ployed in Assam, to the Agri-Horticultural So- 
ciety of Calcutta. 
have sont small quantities to the markets of 


It is 


‘Various at- 


commerce. It has frequently 


Mr. Henley, and others, 


England, but without attracting much attention, 
Samples 


A Prize Medal was, 


mittee, from M. Weber, of Java, as the produce 
ry ° . ° ‘ “ge 
of a plant which he called Boehneria candicans, 


and also Livan usitatissimam on the same label. 


The former is probably only another name foi 


this plant, as it is said to be the Rami or Ramee 
of the Malays. 


The plant is cultivated by the 
Dutch in Java, and its fibre has been introducec 
into Holland, and gold medals awarded t 
Messrs. Meerburg, of Levden, for spectmens 0 
sail-cloth, ropes, cables, &e., and also for some 
finer kinds of cloth and table-cloths. The plan 
producing this fibre was called Boehmeria candi 


cans, and also PR. utilis, by Professor Blue, bu 


it is probably only a varicty of B. nwwea, or per 
haps a nearly allied species. Major Hannay 
who has long paid attention to this fibre, and t 
whom much praise is due, was induced to grow 
and prepare the present samples together wit 
some grown by Capt. Dalton (six bales of Don 
Rheea and five of Bon Rheea), in consequenc 
of applications from England by merchant: 
who, however, did not offer a sum (£20 a ton a 
Caleutta) which would pay for the expenses ¢ 
culture and preparation. Since the sample 
arrived in Britain, Dr. Royle endeavoured t 
make the fibre known, and its value appreciate: 
Specimens of both the Rheea and the Wild Rhee 
were sent to the Society of Arts, and an accour 
of them published in their ‘Journal’ for the 9t 
of December, 1853. Specimens were also set 
to Mr. Marshall, of Leeds ; likewise to the Con 
mercial Association of Manchester, to Belfast, 1 
Paris, and to the Chamber of Commerce at Dur 
Its fibres have been shown to, and spec 
mens given to numerous individuals well a 
quainted with such subjects. The letter 
Mr. Marshall is most satisfactory, as he is hin 
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self a spinner of the finest yarns, and the largest | 


‘f not the only consumer of China grass:” Dear 
Sir, We have examined the samples you sent 
to us, and I now give you the result. No. I. 
Cultivgted Rheea—This is evidently just the 
same fibre we are using, imported from China, 
under the name of China-grass. It is not so 
fine in quality as the best descriptions we obtain 
from China, which are still longer than this sam- 
ple, and of a green colour. We should class it 
with the middle or coarse quality, and estimate 
its value, delivered in England, at £48 to £50 
per ton. It appears to be clean and regular in 
colour, and free from dead fibres, which are often 
a great detriment ; and would be an useful quality 
of fibre, of which we could take a regular supply. 
No. 2. Rheea fibre, sent to the Exhibition cf 
1851, is the same as No. 1, but coarser in quali- 
ty. No. 3. Fibre from Java, we think this 1s 
the Rheea fibre prepared, but can hardly Judge 
from so small a sample: it seems to be a good, 
clean fibre, and worth further inquiry. No. 4. 
Wild Rheea fibre, is very coarse ; only fit for rope- 
making. [hope this report will be satisfactory 
to vou. It would certainly be an important. ad- 
vantage to us, a8 consumers of China-erass or 
Rheea fibre, to be able to obtain a supply from 
Assam. If it could be supplied at lower rates 
than those I have mentioned, that 
course, much encourage the consumption of it in 
this country. I have stated what we consider 
the fu/Z value at present in our market here. At 
present there is not much consumed in England, 
but a good supply from a nearer market than 
China might enlarge the demand. I am, sir, 
very truly, J. G. Marsan. Leeds; Dec. 10, 
1853.— Major Hannay, in one of his papers to 
the Agri-Horticultural Society of Calcutta, men- 
tions that some specimens of his Rheea fibre 
having been sent direct. to Leeds were valued at 
£50 aton. Mr. Sangster, of the firm of Wnght 
and Co., to whom one of the Prize Medals was 
awarded, has no doubt of the identity of the 
Assam produce with that of China, and therefore 
of its being of equal value. Mr. Dickson, who 
has had much experience with different fibres and 
the finer kinds of Fiax, pronounced it to be a 
splendid fibre. Mr. Norrie, of Dundee, who has 
also examined many of these Indian fibres, finds 
it a very superior article, which can be brought 
to different qualities of fineness to suit the mar- 
ket it is sent to. It can be prepared to a quality 
suitable for the Dundee market, and also to a 
much finer quality, suitable for the markets re- 
quirmy it finer; but says it must be kept soft 
and silky, which no mere mechanical means. will 


do. ‘These are very different opinions from one 
fiven a few years ago by a practical man, who 


stated that it might answer for carpet warps. 
Within the last years many have applied to Dr. 
Royle for information respecting this fibre, and 
how it could be obtained. One house in Belfast 
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applied through the Secretary of the Commercial 
Association of , Manchester, tor fifty tors of the 
fibre, and one gentleman, who paid attention to 
China-grass, and has carefully examined the 
Rheea fibre of Assam, addressed a letter to the 
Court of Directors of the Kast. India Company, 
stating that he wished to obtain it to the extent 
of fifty tons monthly for a Continental house. 
As to the utility of The Rheea Fibres for 
Rope-making,—though Dr. Royle has no doubt 
that when the peculiarities of the Rheea fibre, or 
China-grass, are more generally known, its ex- 
cellent qualities will be fully appreciated, as it 
will come into more general use as a rival to the 
finer kinds of Flax; yet at present there are, he 
believes, but few spinners who thoroughly under- 
stand its management, or have machinery to do 
it justice. It is not likely therefore to realise 
its full value in the market at present. 
it was desirable to have its streneth tested as a 
substitute for Hemp, as it might not all be re- 
quired to supply the place of Flax. Mr. W. 
Cotton had a bale of Rheea fibre, and also one 
of the Wild Rheea, twisted into five-inch rope, 
and prepared by the warm register in Messis. 


Hence 


Huddart’s rope-manufactory at Limehouse ; the 
strength of each was carefully tried and com- 
pared with similar rope made of Russian Hemp. 
The experiments were most satisfactory, neither 
rope breaking until the Rheea fibre bore above 
nine tons weight, and the Wild Rheea, within a 


few pounds, nearly as much. ‘hough it is to be 
hoped that the Rheea fibre will prove too valuable 
to be only employed for rope-inaking, ‘ Bon Rheea 


or Jungle Rheea, the Wild Rheea, on the contrary, 
is well calculated, and was indeed sent, for this 
purpose. No information has been sent respecting 
the plant yielding it, but it is no doubt one of the 
Nettle tribe, and from being called Bon or Jungle 
Rheea, it has been inferred that it 1s the Rheca 
ina wild state. But though we have no proof 
of this, it is satisfactory to find that Major Llan- 
nay describes 1t as ‘ uncultivated, but very com-. 
mon in all parts of the province :’ and again, 
‘common in most of our forests; by proper 
management, any quantity of young shoots can 
be obtained, and as the divided roots afford nu- 
merous shoots, and the plant can be propagated 
by slips as well as by seed, its cultivation for its 
fibre. might be carried on with facility.” He 
further says, ‘ it is cultivated largely by the Hill 
tribes on the west of Yeunan, and by the Sing- 
poos and Dhoanncas of our own north-eastern 
frontier, to a small extent only for a coarse 
cloth, but chiefly for nets.’ It is recognised by 
the Nepaulese as the Leepeeah of Nepal. Capt. 
A. Thompson, of the firm of Thompson and Co., 
rope-makers, of Calcutta, says of it, that it is all 


that can be desired for either canvas or lines, and 
only requires to be known to be generally used 
for that purpose.” “‘ Having ascertained in the 
most satisfactory manner that the fibres in ques- 
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tion are possessed of the requisite’ degree’ of 
strength, and the Rheea fibre of finéness in ad- 


dition, -the next point to determine’ is how to: 


niake their good qualities so known in the mar- 
ket, that the fibres may not be condemned as new 
things and of no value. Dr. Royle has been in- 
formed by the best judges, that, having taken the 
best means to determine the real value of the 
uiticles, they must next be sent into the market 
for three or four years in sufficient quantities to 
attract the notice of the best manufacturers ; and 
for this purpose from ten to twenty tons annually 
would be sufficient: others say twice a year, but 
this in the case of India would be needlessly 
troublesome. “The next difficulty is to induce 
the natives of the districts containing — these 
valuable fibres to extend their ordinary culti- 
vation of the Rheea or of the Hemp, or to 
collect the Wild Rheea in increased quantities, 
and to prepare them all as carefully as possible 
for the Knghsh market. The officiating Com- 
missioner of Revenue in Assam recommends 
that, as the eulture of the Rheea fibre is suftici- 
ently well understood, ‘ the best way to encourage 
its extension would be to secure to the rvots a 
sure market at remunerating prices.’ Capt. 
Dalton, Collector of Debrooghur, states, ‘that 
the best method would be for Government to 
offer a premiuin of so much a ton on all that is 
produced for three or four years.’ Both recom- 
mendations might be united in one, if the offi- 
cers who take so zealous aw interest in the im- 
provement of their districts were authorised to 
purchase (unless they find individuals willing to 
do so) from ten to twenty tons of these fibres in 
their respective districts, taking care that they 
were as carefully and cleanly prepared as 
possible, and as closely resenibling as pos- 
sible the specimens of Petersburgh = Temp 
which Mr. W. Cotton has been good enough 
to send for transmission to India. The improved 
appearance of the Rheea fibre sent hy Major Han- 
hay is owing to specimens sent out to him by 
Mr. W. Sangster. I would include in this diree- 


tion for the Rheea fibre also the districts’ of 


Rungpore and of Dinagepore, where the saine 
fibre is cultivated under the name of Kunkhoora, 
and where labour is more abundant than in As- 
sam. ‘In conformity to the orders of the Court 
of Directors, directions were sent by the Gover- 
nor-General of India, with printed copies of the 
papers, to the Commissioners m Assam and Ra- 
jeshaye, and to Singapore. Colonel Jenkins, in 


his reply, dated 2a August, 1854,’ reports that: 
Capt. Dalton, Collector of “Luckimpore, did not. 


expéct to be able to obtain’ more than two or 
three tons, as the cultivation of the Rheea is at 
preseht'confined to a few villages ‘of’ fishermen, 


and:that Major Hannay some ‘time’ since aban- 


doned the experimental ‘cultivation which ‘he had 
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But it is stated—‘ As the large’ introduction of 
| this article amongst our articles of commerce is 
likely to be a matter of great importance, I 
would beg to recommend that. Government should 
buy up any quantity, up to ten ‘tons, procurable 
each scason for the next three vears.” This has 
been sanctioned by the Indian (Government. 
Capt. Dalton whites : “ The lowest price at which 
it is likely to be procurable is six annas‘a seer, 
or about £42 sterling a ton. When it is more 
extensively cultivated, and the best method of 
preparation thoroughly understood, so that, as in 
the recling of silk, women and children inay be 
employed as well as men, it ought not to cost 
more than four annas a seer, or £28 a ton.” He 
continues : “ The process described in Dr, Royle’s 
paper, quoting from Major Tannay, is that coin- 
mouly used by the natives of the province. Ma- 
jor Hamay practised a different: method, which 
he calls the Indo-Chinese, which is not only the 
niost cleansing, but also the cheapest.” (x. p. 
$63.) Major Hannay, besides describing this 
method as below, states that he had been request- 
ed to forward to England some of the Rheea as 
stripped from the stalk, and without anv further 
scraping or cleaning. But he is of opinion that 
if the Rheea is not immediately deprived of its 
summy and mucilaginous matter, it would most 
probably rot before reaching Mueland. This, 
however, would only be the case if it were not 
perfectly dry, and this may be difficult to effect 
In a moist climate like that of Assam. “A 
cleaning factory established in the Rheca-erowing | 
districts, and capital employed to encourage the 
ryots to cultivate, would be the most likely means 
to cheapen the article in the market and increase 
its subsequent consumption.” Ten bales of the 
Dom Rheea, had however, been sent off to this 
country. Dr. Oxley, in reply to the requisition 
for some of the fibre from Singapore, writes (19th 
July 135-4) that the Ramee is indigenous all over 
the Malayan Archipelago ; it grows freely at Sin- 
gapore, but is not cultivated or planted to any 
extent, and therefore it could not be obtained in 
any ‘quantity, though it is used by the Malays 
as twine, thelr common name for whieh is “ ¢a/i 
rauee.” They make their fishing lines of it, and 
prefer their own lines to any of Kuropean manu- 
facture. The refuse in preparing the fibre is ad- 


| 


| mirably adapted for making paper, and is used 


for this purpose in Java. As this fibre is remark-_ 
able for fineness, flexibility, and strength, it 
seems well worthy of cultivation, especially if any 
cheaper method of cleaning can be devised, as it 
is an object of attention in Java, whence it is im- 
ported into Holland, and various goods made of 
it, as we bave already stated, by the Messrs. 
Meerburg, at Leyden: The’Ramee, that is, the’ 
4theea of Assxm; yielding four or five cuttings in: 
| the ‘year, amounting to about twelve maunds of 


commenced, on-accoint: of the low™ pri¢es’ then’ valuable fibre, must, therefore, be well-worth’ cul- 
offered; which would’ not pay ‘the cultivators.’ tivation im many localities from “Assam: to Arra=' 
we 
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can, also in Pegu, and down to Pingapore, and 
perhaps also on the Malabar Coast. Ve there- 
fore republish modes of cultivation anc of prepa- 
ration. The first, from Chinese works, iS yery 
similgr to the directions fron) slinilar Sources 
viven by Dr. M’Gowan, of Ningpo (1, Journ. 
Aori-Hortic. Soc.’ vol. vi, p. 209); while the 
seco is that which Major Hannay so success- 
fully practises in Assain. The following extract 
on the Chinese cultivation of the ‘Tchou-ma, or 
Chinese Flax (Urtica nivea) is translated from 
the Chinese, by M. Stanislas Julien, and retrans- 
lated from the French. lt possesses much uter- 
est, in addition to what it deri Ves from its Chi- 
Nese Origin, LW consequence of its being not impos- 
sible that attempts may be mace to introduce the 
enltivation of Lehou-ma into Great Britain. — Its 
delicate fibre forms the Flax from which the finest. 
of the Chincse linen fabrics are manufactured. 
Amougst the products of Chinese industry which 
were exhibited afew years ago in the Rue St. 
Laurent, were some pieces of a fine silky tissue, 
called by the Chinese //ia-pou or sumer cloth, 
and made of the fibres of the plant called by bo- 
tanists (rdieca vicea. Some seeds of this plant 
were sent from Canton in. 1843, by M. Hebert, 
but they never arrived: and L was at that time 
toll that they would probably not grow in our 
climate. Lam sorry that T was not then able 
to translate the papers which | now lay before the 
public. ie accou 
the cultivation of the plant in question, it will be 
readily seen, by those who are competent judges 
of the matter, that the supposed want of success 
was owlng to nothing but ignorance of the care 
and delicate treatment which are necessary for 
the culture of the plant now before us. The way 
in which its valuable threads ave peeled, steeped, 
and bleached, is, as will be seen, described by the 
Chinese authors, with a precision and minuteness 
auply sufficient to enable any person to pursue 
this new branch of industry in our own country. 
Until a new supply of seeds is received from 
China, roots or young plants of the Crtica nirea 
may be obtained froin the Garden of Plants, and 
be propagated in the way mentioned below ; and 
thus may a substance be given to our manufactur- 
ers, Which will, in their hands, be made into a 
tissue as soft as silk, and as fine as, but stronger 
and tougher than, the best French cambrie. 
Cultivation of the Tchou-ma (Uritica nivea). (‘Tm- 
perial Treatise of Chinesé Agriculture,’ lib. 
Ixxvill, fol. 3.) Vor the purpose of sowing the 
tchou-ma in the third or fourth month, a light 
sandy soil is preferred. The seeds are sown in 9 
garden, or where there is no garden, in a piece 
of ground near a river or a well. ‘The ground 
is dug once or twice, then beds one foot broad, 
and four feet long are made; and after that the 
earth is'again dug. The ground is then pressed 
down, either with the foot or the’ back of a spade. 
When it is q little ‘firm, its ‘surface ig raked 


After reading the following account of 
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smooth. The next night the beds are watered, 
and on the following moruing the earth is loogen- 
ed with a small-toothed rake, and then again 
levelled. After that half a ching (four plats and 
a half) of moist earth and a Ao (one pint) of seeds 
are taken and well nixed together. One do of 
seeds is enough for six or seven beds. After 
having sown the seeds it is not necessary that 
they should be covered with earth; indeed, if 
that were done, they would not germinate. The 
‘next thing to be done is to procure four sticks, 
sharp at ouc end, and to place them in the ground 
in a slanting position, two on one side of. the 
bed and two on the opposite side ; they are for 
the purpose of supporting a sort of little roof 
two or three feet high, and covered with a thin 
mat. Iu the fifth or sixth month, when the rays 
of the sun are powerful, this light nat is covered 
with a thick layer of straw. Lf this precaution 
were not adopted, the young plants would be 
destroyed by the heat. Before the seed beeins 
lo germinate, or when the voung leaves first ap- 
pear, the beds must not. be watered. By means 
of a broom dipped in water the roof. of matting 
is wetted so as to keep the ground underneath 
moist At night the roof is removed in order 
that the voung plants may cateh the dew. As 
soon as the first leaves have appeared, if parasiti- 
cal plants appear they inust be linmediately pull- 
edup. When the plant is an inch or two high, 
the roof may be laid aside. If the earth is rather 
dry, it must be slightly moistened to the depth 
of about three inches. A stiffer soil is now chos- 
en and thrown into beds, to which the young 
plauts are to be transferred. The following might 
the first beds, in which the young plants are, are 
to be watered, the next morning the new beds 
are to be watered also. ‘The young plants are 
then dug up with a spade, care being taken to 
keep a small ball of earth round their roots, and 
are picked out at a distance of four inches the 
one from the other. ‘The ground is often hoed. 
At the end of three or five days the earth must 
be watered, and agaju at the end of ten days, 
fifteen days, and twenty days. After the tenth 
mouth the plants must be covered with a foot of 
fresh horse, ass, or cow dung. (Jxéract from the 
General Treatise on Agriculture, intituled ‘ Non- 
tching-tsiouan-chou.’) When the ¢chou-ma is 
cultivated for the first time it is raised from 
seed. ‘The roots of the seedling plants give 
of themselves new shoots. At the end of a few 
years the roots cross each other and intertwine, 
when the stems must be separated and re- 
Janted. At the present day it is very common 
in the countries of An-king and Kien-ning, 
to disentangle the roots with a knife, and 
to replant them, Those who cannot procure 
seeds follow the plan adopted for obtaining 
young mulberry. trees from layers. his plan 
13 a very quick one. In those countries, how- 
ever, Where there are.ne roots of the dchou-ma, 
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and where it is not easy to procure them from 
other places, the seed is had recourse to. As 
soon as the young plants are a few inches high 
they are watered with a mixture of equal quan- 
tities of water and liquid manure. Immediately 
after the stems are cut the ground must be water- 
el, and this ought to be done at night or on a 
cloudy day; for if the plants were watered in the 
sunshine, they would rot. Great care must be 
taken not to inake use of pig’s dung. The tchou- 
ma may be planted every month ; but it is neces- 
sary that ¢he ground be moist. Transplantation 
and Propagation of the Tcehou-ma. (‘ Imperial 
Treatise ou Agriculture,’ lib. Ixxviii, fol. 5.) 
When the tufts of the Tchou-ma are strony 
enough, the earth around is dug, and new 
stocks are detached and transplanted elsewhere. 
The principal stock then grows more vigorously. 
At the end of four or five years, the old stock be- 
coming excessivgly strony, they are divided and 
replanted in other beds. Some persons are sa- 
tisfied with bending the lone stems down and 
obtaiuing layers in the ordinary way. When a 
bed becomes too crowded, another must be form- 
ed, and then another. In this way the plants 
may be propagated to any extent. A stiff soil 
that has been well worked in autumn is chosen 
and manured with fine muck. In the following 
spring the plants are transplanted. The best 
time for carrying on this opcration is when vege- 
tution commences ; the next best is when the: 
new shoots appear ; and the worst is when the | 
stems have attaincd a considerable size. ‘The | 
new plants are placed a foot and a half from each 
other, and when they have been well surrounded 
with earth they are watered. In) summer as 
well as in autumn advantage must be taken of the 
time when the earth has just been moistened 
by rain. ‘The offsets can be transplanted to 
places near at hand; but it is essential to have 
a ball of earth around each plant. To propa- 
gate the échon-ma, portions of its roots two or 
three inches long are detached by a knife, and 
aye placed by twos and threes in little trenches 
that are about a foot and a half from each 
other. The roots are‘ then surrounded with 
good earth and watered:; the watering is renew- 
ed three or five days bfterwards. When the 
new stems have attaingd a certain height, the 
earth must be often hofd. If the earth is dry it 
must be watered. If the plants have to be car- 
ried to a distance, their\roots ought to be sur- 
rounded by the soil in hich they have been 
growing, well enveloped n leaves of the reed. 
hey are placed, in additign to this, in a mat 
folded so as to exclude them&from air and light. 
Yhey may then be carried witheyt danger to a 
distarice of many hundred miles: “{he first year, 















when + B plants are a foot high, they"avc’pather- 
ed ; the¥are gathered again in the second year. 
The fibres of the cut stems are fit for spinning. 


Jn the tenth month of every year, before cutting 
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| the offsets which pass beyond the roots, the 
earth is covered with a thick layer of cow ot 
horse dung. In the second month the manure 
is raked off, in order to allow the new plants to 
come up freely. At the end of three years the 
roots become excessively strong. If part of the 
plants which come up in close tufts were not re- 
moved, the others would be smothered. Gather- 
ing the tchou-ma—The tchou-ma may be gather- 
ed three times a year. When the stems are cut, 
the little shoots springing from the rootstock 
should be about half an inch high. As soon as 
the large stems are cut, the suckers spring up 
with more vigour, and soon furnish a second 
crop. If the young shoots be too long, the 
large stems ought not to be cut ; but the ground 
shoots would not become vigorous, and would 
be prejudical to the development of the Jarger 
stems. The first crop is vot in towards the 
commencement of the fifth month ; the second 
in the middle of the sixth, or at the beginning of 
the seventh month ; and the third and, last in 
the middle of the eighth or the beginning of the 
ninth month. The stems of the secoud crop 
erow much faster than the others, and are hy 
far the best. After the crop, the stocks of tchou- 
ma are covered with manure and immediately 
watered. Peeling the Fibres of tha Uchou-na— 
When the stems are all got in they are split 
longitudinally with knives of iron or of bamboo. 
The bark is first removed; then the lower 
layer (which is white, and covered with a ghri- 
velled pellicle which comes off by itself) is sgrap- 
ed off with a knife. The interior fibres are then 
seen ; they are to be removed and softened in boil- 
ing water. Ifthe ¢ehou-ma be peeled in winter, the 
stems 1ust be previously steeped in tepid water in 
order that they may be the more easily split. 
The first layer of tchou-ma is coarse and hard, 
and is only good for making common materials ; 
the second a little more supple and fine; the 
third, which is the best, is used for making ex- 
tremely fine light articles. Steeping and Bleach- 
ing the Tchou-ma—The stems are tied up in 
little sheaves and placed on the roof of a house, 
in order that they may be moistened by the dew 
at night, and dried again by the sun in the day. 
In the course of from five to seven days they be- 
come perfectly white. Ifthe weather be cloudy 
or rainy the stems are placed under cover ina 
current of air. Ifthey are wetted by the rain 
they immediately turn black. Another author 
says, after peeling the fibres they are tied in 
skeins, arranged in a circle, and steeped for a 
night in a pan of water; they are then spun on 
a wheel. This done, they are again steeped in 
water containing the ashes of burnt mulberry 
wood. Having taken them from the pans they 
are divided into packets of 5 oz. weight each : 
the packets are placed fora night in a tub of a 
mixture consisting of a cup or pure water and an 
equal quantity of powdered chalk to each packet. 
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The next day the chalk is got rid of, and the 
fibres are boiled in water containing straw ashes, 
by which process they become white and supple. 
Being now dried in the sun they are again boil 
ed in pnre water ; they are then stirred about in 
more water, which finishes the cleansing process, 
and la8tly they are dried in the sun. This done, 
the fibres are joined end to end on the wheel so 
as to make long threads, which form the warp 
and the woof, and are manufactured into stuff in 
the usual way. Another author says, after hav- 
ing spun the fibres of ftchou-ma, they are boiled 
in lime water, and when cool, carefully washed 
in pure water. Then by means of a bamboo 
sieve, placed on the surface of the water, they 
are spread out in equal layers in order that they 
may be as it were half wetted below, and half 
dried above. As night approaches, they are 
taken out, strained and dried : the same process 
is repeated the next and following days, until 
the threads are perfectly white. They are 
then, but not before, fit for being made up. 
According to another process, the ¢chou-ma is 
first soaked, then spun and made up, instead of 
being soaked after the spinning. Other persons 
again take the fresh fibres, expose them at. nicht 
to the dew, and in the day to the sun ; then 
spin and weave, bleaching last of all. Others, 
lastly, following those who employ the plant. Xo, 
cut the stems, soften the fibres in the steam of 
boiling water, then weave, and do not bleach at 
all. bres thus prepared give a material that 
Mode of gathering 
the best seeds of Tchou-ma—When seeds of 
‘chou-ma are wanted for the purpose of sowing, 
those which are found on the iain shoots are to 
be preferred. In the ninth month, after the 
period choang-kiang (after the 2d of October), 
the seeds are collected and dried in the sun ; 
they are then mixed with damp sand, and put in 
a bamboo basket, carefully covered with straw. 
This precaution is needed, for, if the secds are 
frozen, they will not grow. he seeds of the 
lateral shoots are not fit for sowing. Before 
sowing, the seeds are thrown into water, and 
those that sink are used, while the others are of 
no use. ‘The seeds are sown before the first half 
of the first month, The best seeds are those 
which are spotted black. After'they are sown 
they are covered with ashes. If they are sown 
thick the plants coming from them will be weak 
aud sickly ; they will be strong and healthy, on 
the contrary, if the seeds are thinly sown. As 
soon as the leaves appear the plants are watered 
with liquid mauure. In the seventh month the 
seeds are collected, put on canvas, and hung in a 
strong current of air ; this aids and hastens ger- 


mination. (‘ Journal of the Horticultural Society |. 


of London,’ vol.iv, part iv.) The following is. the 
Inpo-CHINESE Metuop for preparing the Rheea 
Fibre, as practised in Upper Assam, By Major 
Haunay. 19 cut the Rheea,—-The Rheea.is.fit for 
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cutting when the stems become of a brown colour 

for about six inches upwards from the root. 

Hold the top of the stalk in the left hand, and 

with the right hand strip off the leaves by pass- 

ing it quickly down to the root, and cut off with 

a sharp knife, taking care to be above the hairy 
network of the roots, as these should be covered 
up with manure immediately to ensure another 
crop quickly; lop off the tender top to the 
stalk, and make the reeds up into bundles of 
200 or 250, if the stripping process is not to be 
carnied on in the field or garden ; but it is best 
to strip off the bark and fibre on the spot, as the 
burnt ashes of the stem afford a good dressing 
for the roots along with dry cow dung. 1o strip 
off the Bark and Fibre,—The operator holds the 
stalk in both hands nearly in the middle, and 
pressing the forefinger and thumb of both hands 
firmly, gives it a peculiar twist, the inner pith is 
broken through ; and then passing the fingers of 
his right and left hand rapidly, alternately, to- 
wards each end, the bark and fibre is completely 
separated from the stalk, in two strands. Making 
up into Bundles,—The strands of bark and fibre 
are now made up into bundles of convenient size, 
tied at the smaller end with a shred of fibre, and 
put into clean water for a few hours, which he 
thinks deprives the plant of its tannin or colour- 
ing matter, the water becoming quite red in a 
short time. Cleaning Process,—The cleaning 
precess 1s as follows3 The bundles are put on a 
hook fastened in a/ post, by means of the tie at 
the smaller end, at a convenient height for the 
the operator, who takes each strand separately of 
the larger end in his Veft hand, passes the thumb 
of his right hand quickly along the inner side, 
by which operation the outer bark is completely 
separated from the fibre, and the riband of fibre 
is then thoroughly cleaned by two or three scrap- 
ings with a small knife. This completes the 
operation, with some loss, however, say one ‘fifth, 
and if quickly dried in the sun it might at oace 
be made up for exportation ; but the appearance 
of the fibre is much improved by exposure (im- 
mediately after cleaning) on the grass to a night’s 

heavy dew, in September or October, or a showet 

of rain during the rainy season. After drying, 

the colour improves, and there is no risk from 

mildew on the voyage homewards.—oyle Fis. 

Pl. page 344. 


(2583) CHINA ROOT, Smrtax Cutna. 


Chob-cheenee, Guz. and 
HIND. 

Kequina, Port, 

Raiz-china, Cocolmeca, 


Khusb-sinie, ARAB, 
Sook-china, Bena. 
China-alla, Cyna. 
China-wortel, Dur. 
Squine, Esquine, FR. Sr. 
China-worzel, GER, Paringry-puttay, Tam. 
A large tuberose knotty root, of a dark reddish 
brown colour on the outside, and reddish white 
within ; produced by the Smilax Chins. It is 
produced in China and the West Indies; that. 
from the former place is considered the best. It 


ul 


— CHINTZ. 
was formerly employed in medicine, but has of 
late years been neglected by European practition- 
ers. China root is imported into India trom 


» 


CHIRETTA, CREYAT ROOT. 
called ‘ Kalankauree,” literally “firm colour :” 
they are of various hues. ach piece is 2 cubits 
in breadth, and 12 in length, priced at from 


China, and sinall quantitics are occasionally ex- 4, to 12 Rupees each, and are used for under gar- 


ported to England and the Persian Gulf.— 
Faulkner. Yt may be employed in the prepara- 
tion of the simple and compound decoctions of 
Sarsaparilla, when sarsaparilla is not obtainable. 
—OSh. Beng. Phar. p. 279. The native practi- 
tioners of India, like the Japanese, supposed this 
rool to have considerable virtue in old venereal 
cases, particularly in what the ‘Tamools call 
‘Mayehum Vaivoo,” a complaint in which the 
limbs are stiff and contracted. What is found in 
the bazars of the Peninsula is brought from 
China, where it grows iu the province of Onausi, 
in great abundance ; the plant however 1s said to 
be common in Bengal. The Abbe Richon, in his 
“ voyage to Madagascar and the Hast Indies,” 
tells us that the Chinese often eat this substance 
instead of view, and that it contributes to make 
them lusty.— Alus/ie’s Mal. Med. p. 10. 

(2584) CHIND-WARE, or poreclain, once so 
extensively exportel from China, is now almost 
contined to the commonest and cheapest descrip- 
tions of stone-ware, ry far the greatest portion 


of which goes to India ‘The patterns made by |! 


the Chinese seldom chanye, while the [curopean 
wanutaecturers both contult, and Jead the taste 
and fancy of their customers, and it is owing to 
this, in some degree, that the demand for the 


ments by Hindoo females. ‘hose of Arnee and 
Sydapet are ordinary, and 8 by 2 cubits, sold 
at 1 to 3 Rupees each ; they are used for pillow 
covers and other purposes, as well as the under- 
garments of humbler native women At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Chintzes from 
Masulipatam were of great variety as to color, 
size, quality of the dye and price : the whole cal- 
lection was interesting, very well colored and the 
dyes good, and there was a Palempore by Aga 
Ismail of Masulipatam embroidered in gold of a 
chaste and elegant pattern —JL A J. Lt, | 
(2586) CHIOCOCCA (from yoy and Kéictos), 
a genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Chachonacva. Chococea Jacanica, the Java snow- 
Berry, is a parasitical shrub, with oblong lanceo- 
late leaves, acuminated at both ends, glabrous, 
velvety, and shining above ; corymbs terminal, 
trichotomous. ‘This native of Java, Is found on 
the mountains, upon trees. Lug. Cyc. p. LO38I. 
(2587) CHIRETTA, CREYAT ROOT. 
Creyatta, Guz, & HINp. 
Kairata, SANS. 
Kiriat, ‘TAM. | 
Nella Vemoo, ‘PER, 
| Taulkner, 


Kalapnath, Kalamegh, | 
Mutba tita, Bena. 

IKimat, AN. | 

Attadie, CYNG. 

Kreat, Duk. 

Create, FR. 

Chiretta, or Creat, or Chiravta, for all three 


Chinese fine ware has ceased, tlough the Mongols, | 
Siamese, Windus, and islandets jn the Archipe- | pronunciations are in use, is closely allied in its 
lago are still chiefly supplied tyom China.— Mor | medicinal properties to ventian for which it is 
vison. When the produetiggs of the Kast were | a perfect substitute. Like gonutian, it promotes 
first. carried round the Caps of Good Hope, the | digestion, improves the appetite, and gives a tone 
porcelain of China ai enormous price, and | to the system, without producing inuch stimulant 
the profits of imanufactirine it having been as- | effect, or causing constipation. It conthins a resin 
certained, the-Befopéén nations began to make | and yellow bitter matter, on which the activity OL 
it, and.Soon onterivaled the Chinese. China-! the plant depends. Its use is admissible in all 
ware.‘is sold ju sets, consisting of a table set of inflamanatory stapes.’ Ot Uhe‘autestinal canal and im 
2701 pieces, at from 12 to 75 tacls.a breakfast | febrile discatines. The Chiretta of the bazars, 
set, of 20 pieces. at three taels ; a long tea set of howeyaf, is the produce of the several following 
101 pieces, at LL to 13 taels ; and a short tea picints. 
set. of 46 pieces, at from 5 to 6 tacls. Flower-|% _pdenema hyssopifolium. Lind. Chota Chirayta, 
pots, vases, Jars, frit baskets, table ornaments, is common fay wanious parts of Southern India, is 
&c., are made of porcelain to any pattern by th) very bitter, also somewhat laxative, and much 
Chinese. It is now sent to Bombay and other | used by the natives as a stomachic. 
parts of India, and also to the United States’-— | | 
Compendium. | 
(2585) CHINTZ. 
Sits, Durr. 
Indiennes, Ix. 
Zitze, GEZ. 
Chiat, Gus. Hinp. 
fudiane, It. 

A. peculiar style of fast-printed calicos, of 
many different colours impressed upon a white, 
or ‘light coloured ground.—Faulkner. In the 
Madras Presidency, the principal sites of this | st 
manufacture are the towns of Masulipatam, Beng. Kalamegh, Hind. kalupnath or muha tita 
Avnee and Sydapet. Those of Masulipatam are is the genuine or original chiretta. 
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Agathotes chirayta (Don); Opheha chirayta, 
(Grisebach) ; Gentiana shirayta (Mleming) ; Beng. 
and Lind. Chiraéa ; grows in Nepaul,the north of 
India, and Morung Hills. All parts of the plant 
are extremely bitter and are identical in compo- 
sition with the common gentian. It is highly 
esteemed as a tonic and febrifuge all over India. 
The Ophelia chiretta is a common and abundant 
plaut in the bazar, supplied chiefly by the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas. 

Andrographis  (Susticia, Roxb.) paniculata, 


Chint, PERs. 
Clutas, Port. 

Siz, Rus, 

Chites, Zaraza, Sp. 


i 






CHIRETTA, CREYAT ROOT. 


Chironia centauroides of Roxburgh (hurythraa 
Roxburghii (Don), is another and powerfully 
bitter species found in India. 

Cicendia hyssopifolia (Syn. Exacum hysso- 
pifolia) : common in various parts, of the Kast 
Indies, the whole plant is bitter and somewhat 
laxative : is used by the natives as a -stomachic. 


Exacum bicolor grows, rare, on the Neilgherries, 
below Kotagherry, and abundant a mile below 
Nedawuttum, where it flowers during the aufim- 
nal months. ‘This species enamels the swards of 
the Western Ghauts with its beautiful blossoms, 
las the same bitter stomachic principles for which 


the Centiana lutea is so mu@h employed, and it. 
Heved may be used with advantage in heu 


is be 
of Gentian, for medicinal purposes. It is known 
in Mangalore as country creat ana sold there at 
1 anna 6 pie per Ib. The infusion of J. becolor, 
is a mild pure bitter. 

Ievacum tetragonna, Vt is another species 
of this genus, called Ooda chirella or purple 
chiretta. 

Flau’enia. 

Ophelia angustifolia (ou), O. Swertia (Noyle), 
is called puharree chiretta, 1s substituted for the 
true kind. | 

Ophelia elegans, Wight, grows plentifully im 
several parts of the Madras presidency, Is COU- 
sidered febrifuge by the Native physicians, who 
eter it to the Himalayan Chiretta. [tf grows 
plentifully in. the Jeypoor Zeniudary of Vizaga- 
patam, and 1s annually exported, as Sdaras or 
Selijif, to the value of about Rupees 2,500, 
The ivfusion of QO. elegans has a powerful bit- 
Lerness. 

Yillarsia indica; aristala ; and nympheoides, 
occur in everv part of India. 

Chiretta, way be regarded as a type of the 
simple bitters, so many of which have been em- 
ployed in Europe as febrifuges. For such pur- 
poses it is employed in India, and it will do 
whatever a siinple bitter can in stopping inter- 
mittents. This is of course not very much at 
least in the tropics, notwithstanding the opt 
nions of physicans of a past age, for instance 
Boerhaave, who had great faith in gentian. 
Chiretta is an extremely useful tonic, and of 
much service in convalescence from fever. — It: 1s 
one of the few articles of the Indian Materia 
Medica, which is in every respect an adequate 
substitute for the corresponding Muropean article, 
and there is no occasion for any ventian being 
imported into India, although Twining, with the 
fondness .for particular remedies which is engen- 
dered by exclusive modes of practice, imagined 
that extract of Chiretta had not the peculiar 


, virtues which he attributed to Gentian in dysen- 

a | e ° . : : r) r : 
tery. Chiretta is a useful vehicle for other reme- 

‘dies and not Jong ago infusion of Chiretta with 


a powder of vall-nuts was tried a3.a fever remedy in 


dispensary practice . with indifferent success. 


| 


! Fortune's Tea Listrictls, p. 8. 


\ 
{ 
{ 
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CHIRONGIA SAPIDA. 


Probably Chiretta by itself would have been 
quite as efficacious. Chiretta is given in infu- 
sion and tincture like Gentian. It is the basis of the 
celebrated drogue amere, a compound of mastic; 
frankincense, resin, myrrh, aloes, and creat root, 
steeped in brandy for a month, and the tinc- 
ture strained and bottled. Chiretta is met 
with in a dried state, tied up in bundles, with 
its long slender stems of a brownish colour, 
having the roots attached, and which have been 
taken up When the plant was in flower. The 
whole piant is bitter. Being universally employ- 
ed throughout India as gentian is in. Jfurope. 
it is procurable in all native druggists shops. — 
Faulkuer. Yhe Extracts of Chiretta agree in 
being valuable bitter tomes. Both these and 
Pventian contain a peculiar principle termed the 
| ventisic acid. ‘The dose is ten to thirty grains 
‘twice or three times daily, usually prescribed 
with sarsaparilla, hemidesmus or iron.— Beng. 
Dhar. p. 290. The wine of Chiretta, is  cor- 
‘dial, bitter and tomie in a dose of two fluid 
: 
| 


drachms. A compound tincture of Kreat is pre- 
pared by Kreat root six ounces, myrrh and aloes, 
each one ounce, French Brandy two pints, 
macerate for three days and strain. ‘This pre- 
paration is equivalent to the celebrated “ drogue 
amere. Its effects are tome, stunulant, and 
‘veutly aperient. [tis a valuable preparation in 
the treatinent of several forms of dyspepsia and 
torpidity of the alimentary canal; ina dose, of 
‘one fluid drachin to half an ounee.—BLeng. Phar. 
|p. b21)- | 
| (2588) CHIRTEA SINIGNSIS, the ‘* man- 
| neen-chung of the Chinese, is a dwarf species of 
Lycopodium, Niehly prized by that people. 





6 


(2580) CIMRONIA. Gentraxra.—This 
egenus of plants are all indigenous to the Cape 
-of Good Hope, the flowers are rose coloured, 
white, yellow and purple, the plant grows to the 
“height of two feet, and for ornamental purposes, 
| should be continued by cuttings. They require 
a jieht loamy soil. 

(2590) CHIRONIA CENTAUROIDIS of 
Roxburgh (Erythraea Roxburghn, Don) is a power- 
ful bitter, found in India.—O' Shaughnessy, p. 
469. Nye, Hind. is the name given to this herb 
and leaves, used as a chiretta. 


| (591) CHIRONGIA GLABRA, Buch. 


Muruculu pullum, TAM, 





t 


This fruit, Dr. Buchannan says, is eaten in My- 
gore, but Ainslic believed that it 18 not much es- 
teemed.— Ainslie. 

(2592) CHIRONGIA SAPIDA, Roxb. 

Jumbi pullum, Tam. - +) 

This fruit is not much sought after:-it grows in 
the woods and is eaten by the poor people.— 
Ainslie, p. 234. | | 
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CILITTAGONG. 

(2593) CHITRA. 
Lal chitra Hinp. 

-Plumbago rosea, Lar. 


Its root is employed in medicine, but rarely. — 
Ben. Phar, p. 211. 

(2594) CHITTAGONG is a large town of 
Mahomedans and of Mugs, a Burmese tribe, who 


Blistering plunbago, Ene. 


inhabit many varts of the Malay peninsula, and | 


the coast to the northward of it. 
stands on the north shore of an extensive delta, 


The town | salads. 


% 


CHILOROXYLON SWIETENIA. 


(2595) CHIVENDI, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twenty feet in height. 
It is used in house work and for other purposes. 
—kdye, Ceylon. 

(2596) CHIVES. Allium schenoprasum. A 
variety of the onion held in much estimation for 
its leaves and small bulbs, and used in soups anc 
This vegetable will grow in any com- 
mon garden, soil requires plenty of water and 


formed by rivers which issue from the lofty | protection from the vertical rays of the sun. Jaf- 
mountains separating this district from Birmah. frey. Propagated either by slips or dividing 
These mountains are fine objects on the horizon, | the roots: this may be done at any season, but 
rising 4,900 to 8,000 feet ; they are forest-clad, ' best after the rains. Nine or ten inches of space 
and inhabited by turbulent races, who are cotermi- | must be allowed between each bulb.— Riddell. 

nous with the Cookias of the Cachar and Tipper- | (2597) CHLORANTHUS, a genus of plants 


ah forests; if indeed they be not the same | 
r 2 ° “ * | : YT e at ¢ : VAN ecuouard 
people. The mountains abound with the splen- | tate pre a Senet Ua NeNa Ce 


did timber-trees of the Cachar forests, but like ae Ss ae 
these are said to want teak, Sal and Sisso ; they |, (#598) CHLORANTHUS OFFICINALIS, 
have, besides many others, magnificent Gurjur | is a smooth shrub 3-4 feet high, with opposite 
trees (Dipterocarpi), the monarchs of the forests | Straggling branches, tumid at the articulations 
of these coasts.--Hooker Him: Jour: Vol. 2p. , fistular when young. All the parts are power- 
845. Chittagong, formerly possessed a factory , fully aromatic ; the roots, if quickly dried, retain 
subordinate to the one at Dacca, and still manu- | their properties for a long time. ‘The plant is a 
factures inferior fabrics of strong texture. ‘The | Native of Java, in the moist woods, at an eleva- 
rough towels made here. are of an excellent | tion of 1,500 feet above the level of the Sea. 
quality : they are stout, and durable, and would | [he mountaineers of Java employ the roots in 
be found to be superior to the Baden towels, | INfusion as a remedy for spasins; also when 
now so much used in dressing rooms in; United with Anise or Ocynam it is given in small 


Britain. This station could also supply spe- | Pox- In fevers and a suppression of the func- 





| ° . . . e 
cimens of an inferior sort of isinglass, ations of the skin it is said to be of the greatest 


considerable quanity of which is prepared here, | Service. It is no doubt a powerful and active sti- 


and sold to Chinese traders. Dr. 
The natives of Chittagong are excellent shipbuil- 
ders and active traders, and export much rice 
and timber to Madras and Calcutta. The town 





Taylor, ; mulant.—Lngl. Cyc. page 1052. 


(2599) CHLORANTHUS BRACHYSTA- 
CHYS, is also a native of the coast of Java. 
Its properties are like those of the last species.— 


is large and beautifully situated, interspersed | Engl. Cyc. page 1052. 


with trees and tanks; the hills resemble those of 
Silhet, and are covered with a similar vegeta- 


(2600) CHLOROXYLON ~~ SWIETENIA, 


tation: on these the European houses are built. Cedrelacea, Ul. 56 bis. Satin wood tree. 


The climate is very healthy, which is not remark- 
able, considering how closely it approximates 
m character to that of Silhet and other places in 
Eastern Bengal, but very extraordinary, if it be 
compared with Arracan, only 2C0 miles further 
south, which is extremely unhealthy. The pro- 
minent difference between the physical features 
of Chittagong and Arracan, is the presence of 
mangrove swamps at the latter place, for which 
the water is too fresh at the former. ‘To the 
south, undulating dunes stretch along the coast, 
covered with low bushes, of which a red-flowered 
Melastoma is most prevalent, and is consider- 
ed a species of Rhododendron by many of the re- 
sidents. But in addition to Melastoma, there 
occur the Jasmine, Calamus, gle Marmelos, 
Adelia, Memecylon, Ixora, Linostoma, Congea, 
climbing Ceesalpinia, und many other plants, and 
along their bases large trees of Arioora, Gaurea, 
figs, Mesua, and Micromelon,— Hooker Him. 
Jour. Vol. Ul, page 347. 





Kodawah porsh, ‘Ta. Dhoura, Hinn, 

Billu kurra, TE. 

This tree grows abundantly in the mountain- 
ous districts of the Madras Presidency, in the jun- 
gles of Groozerat and the Deccan, but seldom at- 
tains a large size. Occasionally planks of 10 to 15 
inches in breadth may be procured. The wood is 
very close grained, hard and durable, of a light 
orange colour, takes a fine polish, and is situated 
for all kinds of ornamental purposes, but is some- 
what apt to split. For picture frames, it is nearly 
equal to American maple. The timber bears 
submersion well, in some instances itis beauti- 


| fully feathered. ‘There is this peculiarity, satin 


wood loses its beauty by age, unless protécted by 
a coat of fine varnish.—M. #. J. R. Fhe Billu 
Kara of the Circars, says Mr. Rohde, is a most 
serviceable hard wood well suited for naves of 
wheels and were it procurable in any quantity 
for all frame work requiring strength and dura- 
bility. The Peradenia bridge, a single arch of 
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CHOCOLATE. 


905 feet on the road to Kandy, was designed 
and principally executed in this wood, it is chiefly 
procured in the jungles on the Eastern side of 
Ceylon where it attains, & diameter of 18 inches 


of sound wood. ‘The flowered or feathered sa- 


tin wood when first polished is one of the most 


beautful woods in the world. Mr. Rohde has 
seen specimens surpassingly beautiful, these logs 
are not distinguishable from ordinary satin wood 
till sawn, and twenty or forty may be cut with- 
out one of any beauty being found—the feather- 
ed satin wood seems very liable to sever when 


dry and old; articles of satin wood get darker 
and lose much of their beauty by age, unless 


protracted by a coat of fine varnish.— Rohde. 
The satin wood, so highly esteemed in Ceylon 


where it attains a large size, until very lately 
Dr. Wight has never seen it exceed a good sized 


shrub ia India. Planks have been obtained 15 
inches broad from the Animullay Forests. The 
wood is very close grained, takes a fine polish 
and is fit for all kinds of ornamental purposes. 
in Ceylon where it is abundant and well known, 
it is very highly esteemed, and their shell boxes 
are made of it.— Wight. An essential oil is found 
in Chloroaylon Seietenta. 


(2601) CHOLOROXYLON DUPADE. In- 


dian dammer wood. 
Goglam, TEL. | Ghoog!at, H1np. | Koongillium, Tam. 
(2602) CHOCOLATE. 
Chocolade, Dut. 
Chocolat, FR. 
Schokolate, GER, 
Cioccolata, It. 


Chocolate, Port. 
Schokolad. Rus. 
Chocolate, Sp. 
Faulkner. 
This agreeable and nutritious substance was 
introduced into Europe from Mexico by the 
Spaniards, in 1520, and its source and mode of 
manufacture was by them long kept secret. 
Linnzeus was so fond of chocolate that he gave 
the specific name of Theobroma (8s, and Bpopa, 
the food of gods) to the cacao-tree which pro- 
duced it. The Mexicans call the tree chocolalt ; 
hence our word chocolate applied to the prepared 
seeds. The Theobroma Cacao, or chocolate-nut- 
tree, 1s a small tree, of which whole forests occur 
in Demerara. The Mexican cacao, however, is 
yielded by another member of this family. ‘The 
capsules of the fruit of this tree are large, some- 
what resembling a cucumber, and containing 
from twenty to thirty seeds, arranged in five re- 
gular rows, enveloped in a pulp, which has a 
sweet and not unpleasant taste, and is frequently 
used as food in places where the trees are grown. 
The trees. are ha se: and bear fruit and 
flowers all the year througk ; but the usual times 
for gathering the fruit are Jutié and December. 


The fruit, which is produséed in the West India 
Islands, Berbice, and Demerara, is much smaller 


than that of South America. By far the largest 


renty of seeds received in England is from the 
ést Indies, and of these the Trinidad pute 


are considered the best. The speciés of this 





CHOCOLATE. 
tree are somewhat numerous, and the fruits 
thereof vary in size, form, and the number of 
the seeds which they contain. ‘The general 
number is from twenty-five to thirty in each 
fruit; being more abundant as well as of 
better quality in the cultivated than in the wild 
plants. ‘They vary much in bitterness, and in 
the quantity of oil they yield, not only according 
to the species from which they are obtained, but 
the.manuer in which they are treated, after being 
eathered and taken out of the pulpy fruit. In 
some instances they are buried in the earth in 
heaps, and allowed to ferment for thirty or forty 
days; a process which greatly improves them, 
and destroys the germinating power of the seed. 
The different kinds met with in commerce derive 
their names either from the place where they 
grow, or from some corruption of the native de- 
sionation. ‘The average size of good beans is 
that of a sweet almond, but somewhat thicker. 
The most esteemed of the known sorts is that 
termed Soconnzco or Mexican, with very small 
beans, with a remarkably fine flavour, and scarce- 
ly any acrid taste. ‘These beans are always 
buried. This sort never comes to Kurope. The 
next most valuable comes from the Lsmeraldas, 
and has a very agreeable flavour: the chocolate 
prepared from it has a golden colour : it 1s. sel- 
dom met with out of Mexico. The Gautemala 
cocoa consist of very large beans, very convex, 
often angular, and very much pointed at the one 
end. ‘They contain much oil, and are mild, with 
a pleasant flavour. The beans from Guayaquil, 
which are three times as large as those of Soco- 
nuzco, ure less prized than those of Guatemala. 
The Caraccas or New Granada cocoa, which is 
among the more highly prized kinds that reach 
Europe, is obtained from the Theobroma bicolor, 
called by the natives Bacao, and _ cultivated 
at Carthago. ‘he beans are of medium size, 
and very oily. But chocolate made of these 
alone is not very agreeable, and another 
kind is commonly mixed with them, which — 
are much smaller and harder. Berbice cocoa 
beans are not unfrequently mingled with 
those of Granada. ‘These are also smaller 


and thinner, but in other respects difficult to 


distinguish: the shell separates very easily from 
the kernel, which is reddish brown, and has a 
strong smell but a pleasant flavour. ‘The Surinam 
and Essequibo cocoas are not unlike that from 
New Granada, but are harder, thicker, and not 
so sweet. All the foregoing are earth-dried, 
the following are called sun-dried, being merely 
collected in heaps and then turned over 1m the 
sun: they are consequently much cheaper. 
Brazilian, called also of Para, and of Maranham, 
is very extensively employed: the beans are 
small, smooth, long, somewhat flattened, exter- 
nally teddish brown with a bitter astringent 
taste ; it is only worth the amount of the former. 
The West Indian, called Cocoa deés isles, or dés 
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CHOORKEH. 
Antilles, is still less valuable, aud is employed Lo 
form the low-priced cocoas and chocolates.”’ 
: se colouring matter above alluded to amounting 
2-91, was a reddish dvestuff, somewhat akin. 
re the piginent of cochineal. According to Lam- 
vee a the kernel of the * est India cacao con- 


sists of : 


Fat ol, ... sie .. d3d'l0 
Azotized substances 5 (theobromine), 16°70 
Starch, ged : cae Pe a 
Crum and colouring matter, Sats 9-76 
Lignine, ... sae os i 0-9) 
Water and loss, ae a 8:68 
10-000 





The butter of cacao, or fatty matter of the nut, 


is of the consistence of tallow, of a white colour, 7 pee 
Jt is not apt to! Laeee 


taste. 


and of a mild agreeable 
It is said to be very 


heeome raneid by keeping. 
nutritious, and to act as an anodyne. It is par- 
ticularly recommended for making oimtments. 
Its proportion, as well as that of the other ingre- 
dients, varices greatly in the different sorts, as 
will be seen by comparing the above analyses. 


The manufactured chocolate, is made to assume ; 


a vanety of forms, 
attached, according to the object proposed by. 
the mode of manufacture. The chief 
forms, are chocolate nibs, soluble chocolate and 
chocolate, properly so called, and lastly flave | 
cocoa.— Lonlinson, p. 370. See Cacoa. 


(2603) CHCENOSTOMA POLYANTHUM. | 


SCROPHULARIACE.Y.—These are pretty dwarf | 
plants, of a white and light yellow colour, well | 


adapted for borders, and thrive in any garden | 
soil. 

(2604) CHOKHA. 
is brought from Delhi to Ajmere, it is heating : 
taken internally as a narcotic, is bitter. It is 
chiefly used mixed with sulphur and oil to cure 
the itch in camels. Gen. Med. Top. p. 13h. 

(2605) CHOMONDRI, or Chalembry, 
Tamil name of a Ceylon tree, the wood of which 
is of a very dark colour, and durable. It grows 
to between twelve and twenty Inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet in height. It is used by the 
native carpenters for general purposes. Lt. pro- 
duces a fruit which. is used as medicine.—Ldye, 
Coylon. 4 


(2606) CHONEN PRPHA MACROPHYL- 
LA. APOCYNACES.— akes its name from chone 
a funnel and Morpha Yorm; a very handsome 
climbing shrub, with large white flowers, well 
adapted for a screen or coveing a wall. — Riddell. 


(2607) CHOOKEN. Rumisd VESICARIUS. 
‘Sorrel. This is of common native growth, 
and where water is abundant may. be had for 
eight months in the year; jt is‘sown: In drills or 
on the edges around other beds; the leaves are 


The root of a plant that | 


| 
| 
| 






to which various names are | 


of these | 


the | 


CHOWNSLT KHUMBEH. 
sold in bundles from one to two pice a seer. 
‘here is also. another species called the Indian 
Red Sorrel. — Aiddedd. 

(2608) CHOOLAEEK, Hind. This name is 
indifferently given to Spinacia Tetrandra, Tetran- 
dous Spinach and Amarantus polygamus. The 
former 1s a common sort of native preens, and, 
when boiled, resembles spinach ; it is procu- 
rable nearly all the year round. The latter 
‘is much cultivated by the natives. It is sown 
| broad-cast in beds from June to March. The 
leaves are sold im the bazar at one pice the seer. 

| Used as a. ereens and also in curries. —Aiddel/, 
| Jaffrey. 
, (2609) CHOOPREE ALOO, Vind. Tu- 
‘bers roundish, very large, white inside and much 
| esteemed ; the skin thin aa smooth like a pota- 
| The stems require strong sticks to creep 
it bears a large roundish fruit, lke an oak 
apple in appearance, which 3s also edible.-— 
Riddell. 

(2610) CHORIZEMA SPECTABILLIS. Lecu- 
MiINOS.E. ‘This ornamental flowering plant was 
first found on the West Coast cee Holland by 
Labillardiere, some of the species have scarlet 
and red: they 
-grow best in a rich loamy soil, and may be raised 
‘from cuttings, as well as seeds,which they produce 


| 
coloured flowers, others yellow 


(in abundanee.——-/eddell. 

(2611) CHOR PUTTA, or SURAT, Urtica 
crenulata, a gigantic stinging nettle, a native of 
the hills and vallevs on the east of Bengal ; Lue- 
-kipore, Pundua Hills and Assam. This nettle 
affords a quantity of fine white fibre of no great 
strength, but not durable. The Hall tribes fa- 
bricate it into coarse cloths,—Royle Hib. Pl. 

(2612) CIVPHOTA KULPA, /find. Borago 
Indiea.—Indian Borage. ‘This is a common plant 
and erows wild in many parts.—uddell. 

(2613) CHOTIE SAYME KE PULLIE, 
Hind. Wolichos Lablab.—Native Bean. ‘This 
is asmaller species of the Dolichos Lablab; the 
leone and seeds are both eaten; it 1s sown in 
the rains and sells from one pice or two a seer. 
~-- Riddell, 

(2614) CHOWAT KURNAT. This fibrous 
material from the Baram River, is supposed to be 
from a species of Artocarpus, its bark and bark 
cloth were sent, to the Exhibition of 185 1.—Zoyle 
kib. Pl. page 341. | 

(2615) CHOWNREE, A. swish or fly flap- 
per made of horse hair, the hair of the tail .of 
the Yak of Thibet, or the fine shavings of . San- 
dal-wood, and used by domestics and horsekeep- 
ers to brush flies away.. They are sometimes 
made of the stems oh sweet smelling aa 
Herklots. 


(2616) CHOWNSUT KHUMBEH, 
Chownsut Sutoon, as it is commonly called, 
is quite close to the tomb of Nizam-ood-dcen 
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CILRYSANTHEMUM SINENSE. 


Aoleea near Delhi, and is a singular struc- 
ture. As the name implies, it ig composed of 64 
pillars. They are of white marble, supporting a 
square roof of the same material, which occu- 
pies a tolerably wide area. It is a building of 
great purity, its pale aspect of white throughout 
being interrupted by no other color. ‘The lat- 
tice work that surrounds itis of very delicate 
execution and well polished. This beilding 
seems to be erected to the memory, if not ac- 
tually over the remains, of a celebrated poet and 
historian, Ameer Khoosroo, a native of Samar- 
‘and and a prince. He was a contemporary and 
friend of Shetkh Nizam-ood-deen .Aoleea, not 
far from whose tomb, this building is ratsed.— 
French’s Tour, page 13. 

(2617) CHROME LRON ORE. Crromate 
or Inox. A compound of oxide of chrome 
with protoxide of iron. It is met with massive, 
and in octahedral erystals of a blackish colour, 
and imperfect metallic lustre, and is used in the 
manufacture of chromate of potash. Localities, 
Crnst in Shetland, lrance, and Baltimore in Ame- 
rica: Salem district in the Madras Presidency. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a very 
fine saniple of chrome ore weighing about 2 owt. 
was exhibited by Mr. [ischer of Salem. The ore 
has been so largely exported to Mngland as to 
have lowered the conmercial value of the mineral. 


(2618) CHRYSANTHEMUM a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Composite 
and the sub-order Corymbifere or Asteraceae. 
‘The species are very numerous in the temperate 
parts of the earth.— Mag. Cyc. page 1058. 

(2619) CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM. 
Curistmas FLowrr. “ Gool Davodee.” ‘The 
origin of the name is from two Greek words 
Chrysos, gold, and Anthos, flower. There are 
several varieties common in all gardens. ‘They 
commence flowering generally in| November, anc 
continue for several months ‘The colours are 
mostly yellow, orange, and a purplish colour 
mixed with white. ‘lhey are propagated by seed 
roots, and suckers, and grow wellin any tolerably 
vood soil.— Riddell. The beautiful, yellow, fra- 
crant flowers of this plant are made imto gar- 
lands, and offered at the shrines of Vishnoo 
aay. oxy and Flaves:, Sheva. —dinslic. If grown 
in pots they require a good rich soil to which 
pounded bricks should be added and a little lime, 
to preserve the foliage from mildew, to which 
they are subject. Owing to their succeeding so 
well in India, the introduction of some of the 
finer varieties from Kngland is worthy of con- 
sideration. —Jaffre : 

— (2620) CHRYSANTHEMUM SINENSE, 
is most extensively cultivated m Kuropean 
gardens. — Hug.’ Cyc. page 1052. The chry- 
santhemum is the Chinese gardener’s favou- 
rite ‘winter flower, although jit is generally 
past its full beauty at the Chinese new year. 
here is no other plant which he takes so much 














CURYSOBALANUS ICACO. 


pains with or which he cultivates'so well. Tis 
camellias, azaleas, and roses are well grown and 
well bloomed ; but, in all these, the English excel 
Shim in) Enuland. 
chrysanthenmum, however, he stands wnrivalled. 
The plants themselves seem, as it were, to meet 
him half way and grow just as he pleases ; some- 
times Fortune found them in the form of animals, 
such as horses and deer, and at other times they 
were made to resemble the pagodas, so eommon 
in the country. 
these fanciful forms, or merely grown as stinple 


In the cultivation of the 


Whether they were trained into 


bushes, they were always iu high health, full of 
fresh green leaves, and never failed to bloom 
most profusely in the autunm and winter. . The 
method of cultivating the chrysanthemum ia 
China is as follows. Cuttings are struck every 
year from the young shoots, in the same manner 
as is done in England. When they are rooted they 
are potted off at once Into the pots in which 
they are to grow and bloom; that is, they are 
erown upon what would be ealled by English 
wardeners ** the one-shift system.” ‘The soil 
used in potting is of a very rich description. 
About Canton it is generally obtaimed, in the 
first instance. from the bottom of lakes or ponds, 
where the Nelumbium or water-lily grows. It 
is then laid up to dry and pulverise for some 
months, when it is mixed with old night-soil 
taken from .the manure tanks found in every 
evden. A heap of this kind after being laid 
up for some time and frequently turned over, 
is ina fit state for potting the chrysanthemum. 
Manure-water, taken also from the tanks Is 
liberally supphed during the vroWllg season, 
and its effects are visible in the luxuriant dark- 
ereen leaves which cover the plants. In forim- 
ing the plants into nice compact bushes, which, 
with due deference to Chinese taste, Fortune 
thinks much pretticr than animals and “ Seven- 
storied pagodas,” their system is as follows :— 
‘The plants are trained each with a single stem ; 
this is forced to send out numerous laterals near 
its base, and these are tied down in a neat and 
regular manner with strings of silk-thread. By 
having the plants clothed with branches in this 
way, and by keeping the leaves in a green anc 
healthy state, the specimens never have that bare 
and broomheaded appearance which they often 
present in England when they are taken into the 
erecnhouse in winter. In China, as in England, 
the chrysanthemum flowers during. the winter 
months. When in bloom itis in great request 
among the people, and is used in the decoration 
of court-yards, halls, and temples. It is every- 


body’s plant, and blooms alike in the garden of 
the lowly chinese cottager and in that of the red- 


buttoned mandarin. —Fortune’s Lea! Districts, p. 
P2or & x a 
(2621) CHRYSOBALANUS ICACO. Rosa- 


cee. This the cocoa plum-tree of the West In- 
dies, has been lately introduced into India. 
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CHULCHILHERA. 
(2622) CHRYSOBERYL. A gem of a green 


colour, sometimes with a yellow or brownish 
tinge, and occasionally presenting internally an 
When transpa- 
rent and free from flaws, it 1s much prized. Lo- 
The 


finest specimens are obtained from the latter 


opalescent blueish-white light. 
calities, Ceylon, Connecticut, and Brazil. 


place. — Faulkner. 


(2623) CHRYSOLITE. An ornamental stone 
of a bright. vellow colour, sometimes tinged with 
and possessing 
The best. speci- 


ereen or brown; transparent, 
double the power of refraction. 
mens are obtained from Eeypt.— Faulkner. 


(2624) CHRYSOPHYLLUM 
TUM. Sopotacea. Star Appius. PEETAKaARa. 


Hind. This tree grows to a large size, thirty feet 


or more, the branches round, and leaves having a 


ferruginous down upon them when young. The 
flower is of a pale yellow, and the fruit ripens in 
October, about the size of a large crab apple : the 


pulp is of a yellowish colour and firm inside, 


the outer rind being of a dark brown. Jt requires 
There are several trees in the 


no particular soil. 
Residency garden at Hyderabad. —-Riddell. 


(2625) CHRYSOPOGON (ANDROPOGON) 
ACICULARIS. The most common grass on the 


Tenasserim Coast is a species of the modern ge- 
nus Chrysopogon, concerning which, Roxburgh 
well remarks ; ‘‘ Its seeds are exceedingly trouble- 
some to those who walk where it grows, as_ they 
stick in the stockings, and produce a disagreeable 
iiching.”’-— Mason. 

(2626) CHRYSOPRASE. A rare pale-green 
calcedony, found in Upper Silisia, and Vermont, 
which owes its colour to the presence of nikel.— 
Faulkner. 

(2627) CAUCHOONDA. Hind. Tricosanthes 
Anguina.—The Snake Gourd. ‘This is sown in 
the rains, and grown generally over a high pan- 
dall, that the fruit may have space to hang down 
from ; a small stone or weight is then tied to the 
end to increase its length,- which varies from a 
foot and a half to three feet. or more. Raw, it 
resembles a cucumber in flavour, but is better 
dressed in a stew or curry.—Jaffrey. 


(2628) CHUCKOONDA, Beta Veicanis. | 


Common Beet. 

(2629) CHUKA KE BINJ. Rumex ace- 
tosa: Sorrel. The seed is considered cooling 
and astringent: It is cultivated in Ajmeer.- - 
Gen. Med. Top. p. \f0. 

(2630) CHUKKAR, ‘a.sikh weapon, resem- 


bling a quoit in size and shape, thrown from the 


finger, with a rotatory motion.—Herklots. 
(2631) CHULCHILHERA, Lichen of the 
Himalayas. This is the Borrera ashneh of Royle ; 
with ammonia it gives a reddish brown colour- 
ing matter, and is used accordingly as a dye 
stuff. Dr. O'Shaughnessy has examined this and 
several other Indian lichens, and repeated upon 


ACUMINA- 


is filled. 
the requisite current of air and, the windward 
ones are invariably to be kept open whilst 
those on the opposite side must be closed. 
The kilns used at Madras are built of briek or 


CHUNAM. 


these the processes described under the heads of 
cudbear and litmus, but without success in the 
production of any valuable colour,—0O’ Shaugh- 
nessy, page 672. 


(2632) CHUMPOUTE. The Berry of a small 
plant, brought to Ajmeer via Pali, used in scents 
and also in medicine: one seer is sold for one 
rupee.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 181. 

(2633) CHUMBRANUK. A single valve of 
the muscle shell without the fish : used in Aj- 
mere as an aphrodisiac.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 182. 


(2634) CHUNDRUS, Opal resin. The fine 
shavings of it are used in medicine to stop hem- 
optysis, made up into a medicine called ‘“ Khair- 
wa.” It is much used in varnishes. In Aj- 
mere one inaund costs thirty-five rupees.—-Gez. 
Med. Top. p. 132. 

(2635) CHUNAM, Quick Lime. 

Channa, Chunnam, Guz | Chunamboo, TAM. 

and HInp. Choonnoo, ‘TE. 

In oriental commerce, a term applied to quick 
lime, made from calcined shells, also applied to 
plaster. ‘The plaster of Madras, has long 
been famed for its marble like polish. Chunam 
13 prepared at this place either from shells 
or lime-stones. The shells generally used at the 
Presidency are fossil, but of recent species. They 
are found in extensive beds, a few feet below the 
surface on the banks of the Pulicat Lake and 
other low marshy places on the sea coast, which 
are covered by the sea at high water. These are 
caleined with charcoal, one Parah of charcoal be- 
ing allowed to every two Parahs of Chunam. The 
kilns generally used are calculated to hold alto- 
gether 6U parahs, that is 40 of shells and 20 of 
charcoal. A small arch, 1 feet 3 inches in height 
the same in breadth and raised 5 feet above the 
surface of the ground, runs longitudinally through 
the kiln, the top of this arch is a grating of brick 
on edge which is partially covered with broken 
tiles so that neither the shells nor charcoal can 
drop through them but small apertures are left 
for the escape of the ashes and for the necessary 
circulation of air. Over this bed a layer of. char- 
coal is first placed throughout, about 3 inehes in 
thickness and fire applied : when sufficiently kin- 
dled, the mixed shells and charcoal are laid in small 
heaps of not more than.4 of a parah each at about 
1 foot 6 inches apart, and when the fire has been 


communicated to them the intermediate spaces 
must be filled up, with more shells and charcoal, 
to a level, and when the fire has thoroughly ex- 
tended to them also, another row is to be laid in 
‘a heap upon this mass as was done in the first 
‘Instance, and in the subsequent operations are 


to. be repeated: in the same manner until the kiln 
The transverse arches are to promote 


CHUNAM. 
clay and require renewal every three years. The 
shells will be sufficiently calcined in 12 hours, 
and 24 more are required to cool them so as to 
admit of their being moved and the charcoal 
sifted from them. It is found that chunam thus 
prepard and slaked to a powder is increased to 


CHUNAM. 
is to continue polishing the plaster until it is 
quite dry, and a number of bricklayers are em- 
ployed in order that it may be well polished the 
first dav. Moisture continues to exude from the 
plaster for some days after. it is completed : this 
must be carefully wiped off with a soft cloth and 


double its original bulk when in the form of} the wall kept perfectly dry till the moisture en- 


shells. The following is the method of plaster- 
ine with Chunam, at Madras. If for ove cout, 
the plaster is composed of one part of Chunam 
and one and a half of river sand thoroughly mix- 
ed and well beaten up with water. This oper- 
ation is usnally performed by women who stand 
round a small stone trough prepared for the 
purpose into which the ingredients are thrown 
and gFadnally moistened with water, as the process 
of mixing proceeds. “The women use a wooden 
stick shod like a riee pounder. The plaster when 
mixed is taken out of the troughs and made into 
conical heaps where it: remains till required and 
mav be kept without imjury for séveral months, 
but when left for any tine a small cistern” or 
hollow is made at the top of the heap into which 
water 1s occasionally poured. Before applying 
the plaster the wall is trimmed with a trowel 
and swept perfectly clean and then shiehtly 
sprinkled with water. ‘The wall being ready, the 
plaster Is put into small wooden boxes at conye- 
meut places among the bricklavers by whom it is 
nixed up with jaggerv water, 3b. of jaggery or 
course sear being allowed to every parah of 
quick Tine, until it as brought to the required 
consisteney : it is then laid on 


with a trowel ! 


tirely ceases. For térve coats of Chnnam, the 
first coat is as above but it is left a fortnight or 
three weeks to dry before the second coat is ap- 
plied. ‘The plaster for the second coat consists 
of one part of lime and one of fine river sand 
freed from the coarser particles and from clay by 
sifting. It is well mixed and beaten up in a clean 
itrough, and applied over the first coat about + of 
amineh in thickness, the first being previously 
moistened with a little water. It is next rubbed 
down in the same imanner as the first coat but 
acquires a much smoother surface, the plaster 
being of a fincr quality. A day or two afterwards 
when it has had time to drv, the third coat is 
apphed. It consists of 4 parts of line, and one 
of fine white sand. ‘These, after bemg well mix- 
ed, are reduced by grinding to a very fine paste 
quite free from = grittiness. This 1s put ito a 
large carthern jar of the size nearly of half a 
hoeshead, and mixed with the whites of eggs, 
(Tyre) sour-milk, and ghee, in the proportion of 
12 eves, 14 measures of Tyre, and a 4 Ib. of 
ehee to every parah of Plaster. These are all 
thoroughly mixed and rubbed between the hands 
till the Ingredients are thoroughly incorporated 
and the composition redueed to an uniform con- 


above halfan inch thick and Jevelled with a flat | sistent paste a little thicker than cream and per- 


wooden rule, being afterwards smoothed with a 
wooden rubber till it aeequires an even surfiee. 
During the process of rubbing, the plaster is o¢- 
casionally sprinked with a little pure lime mixed 
with water to give it a hard surface. If 
for to coats of Chunam, the first coat is 
applied, as uready deseribed with the excep: 
» tion that the surface is left rough and no 
pure Tine is applied during the. process of 
rubbing. A day or two after the first coat is 
applied and while moist. the second is laid on. 
‘The plaster used for the second coat consists of 
* three parts of lime and one of white sand. hese 
are Mixed as before and afterwards round by 
+ women on a flat stone with a small stone roller 
till they are reduced to a fine paste. ‘This is laid 
von a wooden rubber and applied with eave over 
the frst coat about 4 of an indly, thick. It is 
“then rubbed down perfectly ssh with a small 
trowel and afterwards polishéd=with a crystal or 
pemooth stone rubber. and as+sdon as it has ac- 
ured a fine polish-a little very’ fine (Ballapam) 
tstone powder is sprinkled ‘on it to increase 
¢ whiteness and polish, and:the pohshing eon- 
aued. ‘The second coat ought to be apphed 
Hi finished in one day for it usually hardens too 
ch during the night to be polished the follow- 
day except in damp weather. ‘The practice 
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feetly free from grittiness. ‘The Plaster is now 
fit for use and is put on with a wooden rubber 
about & of an ineh thick and gently rubbed till 
it becomes perfeetly smooth. Immediately after 
this, anotler coat. of still finer plaster is applied 
consisting of pure lime: ground to a very fine 
powder and afterwards mixed with water ina 
elean tub, till it is of the consistency of cream. 
This is put on about 33; of an inch thick with a 
brush and rubbed gently with a small trowel tall 
it acquires a slight degree of hardness. It is 
then rubbed with a rock crystal ‘or stone rubber 
till a beautiful polish is produced: not forgetting 
to sprinkle the wall with fine pot-stone (Balla- 
pum) powder during the process of polishing. 
If the plaster is not entirely dry on the second 






morning, the operation of polishing ought. to be 
continned until it fs: agmite dry. The moisture 
as above directed musgm folly wiped eff and 






rence: of 











the wall kept quite 
moisture cease. The re 
pends chiefly on the PE 

being reduced to a very ## 
from grittiness, and on 16% 
plied to the wall, rubbed *¢ 


: f- 
wy 5 
‘all 


care till it is quite dry and: ‘ites :woquired a -very 


fine polish. ‘lhe walt onght dhen'to be. frequent- 


ly wiped with.« fine clean cloth to remove the 


v i 


CHUNAM. 


moisture and it may be occasionally dusted with 
Ballapum powder. The stone used in polishing 


it is rock-crystal or a white quartz pebble about 
3 inches long and 14 broad, the face of which has 
The wall is rubbed with this 


a very fine polish. 
for one or two days, the moisture being carefully 


wiped off every morning, and Potstone (Ballapum) 
powder sprinkled on it several times during the 


day. When the lime is prepared from Sea shells, 
these are first cleaned and washed and then cal- 


cined with charcoal, care being taken to exclude 


every thing likely to injure the whiteness of the 
lime : very white sand only is employed, as com- 
mon sand destroys the brilliancy of the plaster. 
When white sand is not procurable white rock 
crystal or quartz pebbles reduced to a fine pow- 
der may be substituted. Mortar for building 
consists of one part of chunam and two of sand. 
Immediately before being used the mortar is mix- 
el with Jaggery water, llb. of Jaggery being 
allowed to every parah of lime. It is used ina 
much more fluid state than is the practice i Ku- 
rope. When shell lime is used in situations re- 
quiring a hydraulic cement it should be mixed 
with burnt clay in powder, fresh burnt tiles more 
or les$"broken are in general conveniently pro- 
cured. In building the pier at Masulipatam. 
Osptain Buckle employed a cement consisting of 


1 part of lime, one of the tile dust and two of 


sharp river sand and it appeared to answer well. 
Jaggery was used in the usual proportion of Ib. to 
a parah of chunam. Limestone abounds in most 
districts of Southern Asia but the qualities of the 
different varieties are best ascertained by experi- 
ment. When found in large blocks of very com- 
pact stone, the breaching of it forms a consider- 
able item in the expense. Such stone as yields 
very hydraulic lime is not suited to the purposes 
of ordinary building, unless the precaution 1s 
taken of keeping the work constantly wet. The best 
form of kiln for burning stone with charcoal is 
given by Captain Smith in lis translation of 
Vicat, Plate 1,fig.11 and 12. When wood is used 
the spheroidal form of kiln is recommended. — It 
will be found to facilitate the expulsion of 
carbon, if the stone is well moistened in water 
previous to placing it in the kiln. It should be 
remarked that nothing but clean sand should be 
added to the hydraulic limes ; such limes should 
be used immediately after slaking. When used 
in situations requiring hydraulic cement, no 
more water should be used in slaking it than is 
sufficient to reduce it to a fine dry powder, 
Magnesian limestone has been found at Sulem 
and in the Tanjore district, where it has been 
used with success by Captain Cotton in forming 
the annicuts: the cement formed with it was 
stronger than that formed with other lime. It 
appears that it should not be immersed imme- 
diately on being used ; the mode used in the pre- 
paration of this cement is given in Capt.Cotton’s 
report, published at page 28, Engineer profes- 


CHUTNEE. . 

sional papers. Much controversy has occured in 
regard to the advisability of using the lime 
while hot : the generally received opinion is that 
it should be so used ; but in regard to the pure 
limes free from clay and iron that is without 
hydraulic properties, this course is questionable. 
[t was not permitted in Rome, and lime mortar 
kept moist has been found suitable for building 
after the lapse of several hundred years, lime 
used ot is seldoin thoroughly slaked. A common 
practice in this country is to mix the slaked 
lime and sand, form it into heaps, on the suinmit 
of which is formed a hollow which is kept con- 
stantly filled with water. Shell lime, so kept and 
subjected to the usual beating when used, seems 
to Mr. Rohde at least as good as that first burned : 
hydraulic Jimes, including of course all which 
beeome hard under water ought no doubt to be 
used hot. — Rohde ALS.S. 

(2636) CHLURRA. A Sanatorium hill station 
on the N. FE. frontier of India. ‘The mean temper- 
ture of Churra (elev. 4900 feet) is about 66°, 
or 16° below that of Caleutta ; which, allow- 
ing for 24° of northing, gives 1° of temperature 
to every 290 to 300 feet of ascent. In summer 
the thermometer often rises to 88° and 90° ; 
and in the winter, owing to the intense radiation 
hoar-frost is frequent.— Hooker Liu. Jour, 
Vol. II. page 284. | 

(2637) CHURRUS. A resimous intoxicating sub- 
stance which exudes on the leaves,slender stems, 
and flowers of the hemp plant (cawadbis sativa) ; 
(WHICH Se) separated and in masses, it forms 
churrus. Its odour is fragrant and narcotic ; taste 
slightly warm, bitterish, aud acrid. It 1s used 
for smoking, which causes torpor and intoxica- 
tion ; its effeets sometimes prove fatal. Churrus 
is to be met with in Indian bazars.— Faulénersdn 
collecting this resinous exudation of the flowers 
of the hemp, a man covers himself with a blan- 
ket or leathern dress, runs through a field of 
hemp early in the morning and the dew and gum 
of the plant which adheres to the blanket is 
scraped off. It produces in the inebriate sensu- 
ous voluptuous emotions.—Llerklots. 

(2638) CHUTNEE. The Chutnees of India 
are warm condiments used in every family, 
either prepared fresh daily, from ripe vegetables 
or preserved. ‘The following is a recipe for 
the Delhi or Celestial Chutnee. ‘Yake of green 
mangoes ; raisins ; mustard seed ; salt ; green gin- 
ger; and garlic; each one seer : onions (none or) 
half a seer; dried red chillies half to one seer : 
moist or soft sugar, one to two seers; white 
wine vinegar four bottles. The ginger, garlic 
and onions are to be peeled,.and together with 
the chillies are toe cut into thin slices previ- 
ously to being poundi@d ; the mustard seed to be 
washed and dried, then gemély bruised and win- 
nowed ; the raisins to be washed and freed from 
the stones ; the sugar to be made into a thick 
syrup ; the mangoes to be picked of their rinds, 
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cut into thin slices (some boil them in three bot- 
tles of the vinegar, adding the fourth when mix- 
ing them up with the other ingredients) and 
pounded ; the remaining articles are to be sepa- 
rately pounded, and then the whole is to be in- 
corporated, put into a stone jar, well closed, and 
placed*in the sun for a month or two. If put 
into a glass bottle, it 1s occasionally to be put 
out in the sun. It will keep good for years. 
9, Love-apple Ohutuee : ‘Take of love-apple (so- 
lanum lyeo-persicum, Lin.) a large plateful, the 
rinds and seed to be rejected, and only the pulp 
used; dried salt-fish cut very fine (as if’ rasped), 
a piece about two inches square ; six onlons cut 
into thin longitudinal slices; eighteen green 
chillies chopped tine, dried tamarind two pice 
weight (or once ounce), mashed up in about three 
or four ounces of water (stones and fibres to be 
rejected) ; salt, a teaspoonful ; ghee or butter, five 
pice weight (or two ounces and a halt), First 
put the gdee into a tinned copper vessel placed 
on the fire, when it is melted add the onions, 
and as the latter begin to assume a reddish hue 
add the chéddies, stirring them well for five mi- 
nutes: then add the salt fish, and continue | stir- 
ring the whole ; when the gdee has nearly evapo- 
rated add the love-apples, and stir it about for a 
vood while; lastly,add the tamarind water and salt, 
and nix the composition well until it acquires a 
pretty dry consistence (like that of drinzal-chut- 
nee or sambal). Vhis chutuee is only for im- 
mediate use, and will not keep above a day or two. 


(2639) CIBOTIUM BILLARDIERT, (the 
Dieksoma antaretiea, of Labillardiere), containing 
the edible pith or bread fruit eaten by the natives. 
Many other species of ferns are escent.  Ty- 
pha bread is prepared in Scinde from the pollen 
of ‘the flowers of the ‘T'vpha elephantina, and in 
New Zeakand from another species of bulrush 
(Pypha — utilis)\—Stwmond’s Com. Products, 
page 38, 

(2640) CICCA DISTICHA. Prytiuantuvs 
fo as Jacquin.—Mowb. Fl. dnd. in. p. 
wire 


Cheramella, or Hurriphul, Urfalayoorie, Duk. 


BENG. Cherambola, Porr. 
Boal also chelineri, Cheremin, MALAY. 
LiNp., Chillimilie, ‘Ten, 


Arnellie pullum, laa. Country Gooseberry. 

A small tree, leaves pinnate, from one to two 
fect long, scattered about the ends of the branch- 
es. Its flowers small, and of areddish colour. 
It vields a roundish sub-acid fruit about the size 
of a large marble.— Ainslie, p. 222. ‘The fruit 
1s universally used as an article of ‘food, raw or 

cooked, or in pickles or preserves. eaves are 
sudorific, and seeds cathartic. —O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 551. ‘This tree, which is larger than the 
Jujube, is planted by the Burmese all over the 
| Lenasserim Provinces, who value its fruit highly. 
It bears some resemblance to a gooseberry both 


; «@ 


Ee appearance and taste ; and Mr. Mason has 
leard it called “ the Otahcite cooseberry.”’ ‘The 
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tree in Tenasserim is dicecious.— Afason. 
inferior. —ZZo7t. Garden 31. -_ 

(2641) CICENDIA HYSSOPIFOLIA. Nat. 
Ord. Gentianese. (Syx. Exacum hyssopif.) 

Chota Chyretta. Hinp 

This plant has been used as one of the kreats ; 
It is common in various parts of the East Indies 
and in Southern India, the whole plant is bitter, 
and used by the natives as a stomachic, being 
also somewhat laxative. —O’Sh. p. 460. 

(2642) CICER ARIETINUM. = Lin. 

Cadalay, Tam. & CAN. Chennay, HInn. 

Chena, Guz Yadalacca, MAL» 

Hurbareh, Duk. Bengal gram, Chick Pea, 

Sanigheloo, ‘TEL. ENG. 

Himis, ARAB. Cheunaka. Sans. 

Nakhood, PrEns. 

This valuable pulse is much prized in India 
particularly in the more northern provinces of 
Hindoostan, where it is common, and is that ge- 
nerally given to horses. When parched, it tastes 
not unlike the toasted cashew nut. Professor 
Link in his travels informs us that it constitutes 
the chief food of the lower class in Spain, where 
it is called Garvanzos.— Ainslie, p. 237. The 
chick pea, or Bengal gram, is grown extensively 
bv the Burmese, especially in Burmah, and large 
quantities are imported into the ‘Tenasserim Pro- 
viuces from Rangoon.— Mason. 

(2643) CIDER or CYDER. 

Cidre, Fr. Sidor, Rus. 

Zider. Aptelwein, GER. Sidra, Sp, 

Cidro, It. 

‘The wine of the apple. It is made in Great 
Britain, on the Continent of Europe, and in the 
United States. — Maulkner. 

(2644) CICHORIUM INTYBUS. Chicory. 
Wild succory, Kixwpiov, Diose. Europe. Leaves 
radical, oblong, deep green, deeply lobed, lobes 
toothed, cauline leaves small, sessile, and very 
cutire ; inodorous, taste very bitter. An Indian 
species called Aasni, scarcely differs from the C. 
lutybus. ‘The roots contain nitrate and sulphate 
of potash, mucilage, and some bitter extractive 
principal. An infusion of succory mixed with 
syrup causes a thickening of the liquid, and a 
substance is formed termed by the discoverer, M. 
Lacarteria—-SaccHo-CicHorINE GuM.—O’Sh. 
page $08. Wild Chicory vegetates luxuriantly 
during the summer in Cashmere, and in the Pun- 
jab during the cold season. The Hakims use 
the Suecory-seeds, which are consequently kept in 
the bazars.— Honigberger, p. 256. See CHICORY. 

(2645) CICUTA VIROSA occurs im Cash- 
mere, where it is called Zehr-i-googul or poison 
turnip, and in Persian, Salep-i-Shaitan, or Devil’s 
Salep.—Royle, p. 426. 

(2646) CIGARS. = 

Pogaku, ‘TE. | Choota. Hinp. 

The most celebrated of these manufactured in 
the Madras Presidency are the Trichinopoly and 
the Lunka, or those formed of Tobacco grown on 
the lunkas or islands in the Godavery.—Rohde 
M.S.S. See CITEEROOTS, 


Wood 





CINCIION.\. 
., (2647) CINCIIONA, a genus of Monopeta- 
lous Exogenous Plants, the different species. of 
which have a great reputation in medicine, It 


constitutes the type of the natural order Cincho- 


nacee.—Lngl. Cyc. p. O19. 

(2648) CINCHIONA. [Cosiihuena, Ruiz and 
Pav.] Of the trae Cinchonas Lindley describes 
24, and under the heads of Lasionaima, Cosini- 
buena, Remija, JLymenodictyon, Mxostema, Ma- 
nettia and Pinkneya, 11 articlés are also men- 
tioned. ‘The true Cinchonas, are trees which 
thrive best at moderate clevations (L090 to 1300 
toises), several attain a great height, and the 
trunk may become as thick as a man’s body. MM. 
Fee presents us with a copious tabular view of 
the geovraphical distribution of the family — [He 
assivns 18 to Peru, 4 to Brazil, 1 to Coromand- 
el, and he enumerates also 15, the localities and 
characters of which were not perfectly ascertained 
at the time of the publication of his book. ‘The 
true cinchonas extend from 20% south to TTY 
north latitude, at elevations varying from 1290 
to 10,860 feet, the mean temperature being 
estimated at 68°. ‘The enormous consumption 
of these barks may be estimated by the fact that 
Pelletier in one year consumed 200,000) Ibs. of 
yellow bark, in the preparation of Sulphate of 
Quinine. ‘Ihe persons engaged in the collection 
are called Cascarilleros. They judge of the fitness 
of bark by slices of it rapidly reddening when ex- 
posed to the air: longitudinal incisions are made 
with sharp knives along the branches through the 
entire thickness of the bark, which is then re- 
inoved by the back of the istrument. The har- 
vest takes place during the dry season, the bark 
is then placed to dry before the sun. If the 
pieces are. thin they roll up longitudinally ito 
thin cylinders like quills. ‘The larger pieces may: 
retain their original form, shewing thus that the 
old distinction of quill, round and flat barks, as 
characteristic of species, are altogether delusive- 
As the bark of moderately grown trees is_ the 
richest in the powerful alkalies, too great galling 
or its total absence, are unfavourable characters 
of barks, as showing that the branches were either 
too. young or too old. The superior barks are 
also very heavy. 
the worst white ; 
prevalent tint is the article esteemed by the 


dealers into whose hands it first passes. The 
leading varieties of the barks found in_ the 


druggist’s shops, are denominated the pale, 
the yellow, and the red. he first of these 
is now comparatively rare in commerce, and is 
also known as Crown bark; it reaches urope 
sn chests covered with skins, and containing 
about 200)bs.; the pieces are about 9 inches in 
Jength, smell trifling, slightly aromatic, taste aci- 
dulous, pleasantly bitter, rather astringent ; some 
gcareely 1-10th inch in thickness, singly or 
doubly quilled ; the epidermis is cracked, grey- 
‘sh coloured, covered often with lichens, the 


‘The best colour is the orange, | 
and in proportion to the 
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substance of pale fawn colour, when dry 
orange ; when moistened, the powder 1s paler 
than the bark itself. ‘The ved bark reaches Ku- 
rope in chests of from 100 to 16 lbs.; the in- 
ternal part is of a dark rust colour, and the pow- 
der a deeper colour still; the pieces are of vari- 
ous sizes, and usually flat, smell weak and pecu- 
liar, taste bitter, but more astringent and nau- 
seous than in the pale bark. ‘The yeldow bark is 
the most employed and esteemed in Wurope. The 
tree grows at an altitude of about 7000 feet im 
the jnountains of Loxa and Quito. ‘Phe bark 
reaches. Murope im chests of from 9V to 100 Ibs., 
the bundles consisting of pieces about 10 in- 
ches long, some quilled, but the greater number 
Hat. ‘The epidermis is greyish brown, often as 
thick as the bark itself, (about 4 of an incl). 
The imer. bark has a yellow colour passing into 
orange. un odour it resembles the pale variety. 
The taste is more bitter, and scarcely at all as- 
tringent. or rough; when moistened the colour 
passes to a bright orange, the fracture is woody 
and fibrous; the colour of the powder is still 
brighter than the bark itself. It has been clear- 
lv shewn by Lindley that these specific names are 
all erroneously applied—that the pale darks are 
firmished by C. coudaninea and ©. micrantha 
—-the yellow bark chiefly by ©. lanccolata—the 
source of the red bark is still doubtful, while 
those of the commercial varieties of white Loxa, 
Calisaya, Carthagena, Cusco, and many others, 
are veb altogether unknown. 

1. Grey, on Pane Barks, a. Of the grey 
or pale Lora bark or Crown bark. "Ehis bark 
has lone been known in iurope, and is admitted 
to belong to the Cinehona condaminea 3 1b ov- 
curs ii solid pieces of variable thickness, 12 to 
18 inches lone, covered with clear or deep grey 
epidermis, with transverse fissures ang wrinkled, 
between 2 and two lines. thick ; hieht, fibrous, 
inner surfaee pale yellow or reddish,, fracture 
clear or slightly fibrous ; powder deep brown, 
odour peculiar, taste bitter and astringent, adul- 
terated sometimes with willow bark, and with 
other kinds of cimchona. imported in packages 
holding 69 to 99 Tbs., or chests of 100 lbs. 

b. Of the grey Cinchona of Lima. Syn. 
« Silver,’ or “* grey Cinchona” in England and 
Germany. ‘* Iluanuco, or Guanuco bark.” OF 
variable thickness, but seldom exceeding an inch ; 
epidermis thin, cracked or flaky, variable in co- 
lour according to the parasitic plants by which it 
is covered, but generally pale grey, with trans- 
verse fissures, easily broken or cut, clean, resin- 
ous, and more or less compact ; odour weak, 
taste astringent and. bitter. - 

2» Yrrpow Barks. Royal yellow bark, 
Royal bark. Calisays. This bark.was first 
brought to Spain in 1789, and was monopolized 
for the Royal family. ‘The name Calisaya is that 
of a province in South Peru, where the tree pre- 
vals. : 
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3. THE RED Barks. These barks stain the 
fingers red; contain both Quinine and Crachouine, 
and are at the same time bitter and astringent to 
an extreme degree. Zhe common red bark, (warty 
or plein, Guibourt)— China richi'a ot Bergen. | a 
troduced into England in 1779; imported in 
chests? quills or flat. pieces 5 the bark is frequent- 
ly warty, the colour of the fine quills is faint red 
brown : in thick pieces this darkens to chesnut, 
sometimes with a purple tinve,( Pereira) ; fracture 
of - quills smooth, of larger pieces fibrous, taste 
strongly bitter, and .rather aromatic. Feé and 
Pereira deem tite tree to be unknown, and the 
supposition of the bark belonwing to the Cin- 
chona oblongifolia to be erroneous ; Lindley par- 
ticipates im these opinions. — OSA. mage 391. 

(2644) CINCHIONA EXCELSA. Roxb. Hy- 
menodietyon excelsum, Wall. 

Pundaroo, TEL. 

Pundaroo is ‘the ‘Teling name of a large tree 
whieh grows in the mountainous parts of the 
Nortiern Circars, of Peninsular India: the bark 
of which, Dr. Roxburgh informs us, possesses both 
the bitterness and astringency of the Peruvian 
bark, and when fresh, even in a stronger degree. 
—in’s. Mat. Med. p. V+. 

(2650) CINERARIA AZURIEEA, Composile. 
This genus of flowering plants known by the 
name of Cape Aster produces abundance of showy 
flowers of orange coloured, yellow, purple and 
red varieties. They grow from two to three fect 
high, the leaves being covered with a soft white 
down. They are grown from seed and thrive in 
any good arden soil.——Riddell. 


(2651) CINNABAT, Viermittros, Rep Sun- 
rate oP Mercury.—DBI-SULPHURET oF Mern- 
Cob ys 
“Aunjefer, ARAB, 

Paak shengherf. Der. 
Cinaber. Vernuitoen, Dur. 
Ciuuabre, fn. 

Aiunober, Ger. 

Hineda. or, Hinera, Guz. 

Ningda, Durdar, Hinp. | 

HTingoor, Hinpo. Shadilingum, Hughilcum, 
Cinabro, It. TAM. 

. This is found in commerce native and manu- 
factured. Nutive cinnabar is red, heavy, brilliant ; 
the best is of a high colour, brilliant, and free 
from earthy or stony matter. It is found in 
various places, chiefly in quicksilver mines, being 
one of the ores of that metal. artificial cinna- 
, dar—When two parts of mmereury and one of 
- sulphur are triturated together, the mercury 
— gradually disappears, and the whole assumes the 
form of a black powder. When this is heated 
red hot, it sublimes, and if a proper vessel be 
placed..to receive it, a cake is obtained of a fine 
red colour, which, when reduced to a fine powder 
-18 known by the name of Vermillion (Thomson’s 
: Chemistry). Artificial cinnabar is:largely manu- 
: jdactured in Calcutta, and in small quantities at 
“# Surat, from both of which places it is brought 





Cinnabrinm, — Wydrargini- 
bisulphuretum, Lar. 

Sedilengam, Mat, 

Shengherf, PERs. 

hKinowar, Rus. 

Inghoolum, Sans. 

Cinabrio, Sp. 
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io Bombay, these are the only kinds procurable 


inthe bazars there. 


Vermillion is imported into 


Bombay from China; and is oceasionally  re- 


exported to England. —Laudiner 


Cinnabar oc- 


curs abundantly in Shensi, aud all the quicksil- 


ver shwin yin “ water silver,” 1. e. hydrargyrum, 


not imported into China, is there obtained from 
this ore, it is said, by a rude process of burning 
brushwood in the wells, and then collecting 


oor) 


Kinadom, p. 245. 


the metal after condensation. — William's Aluddle 
Manufactured cinnabar 1s 
found in all the ‘Tenasserim bazars, but it is im- 
ported there. ‘The native doctors use it con- 
siderably to salivate their patients, which they 
do most effectually by causing them to inhale its 
fumes. The Burman name appears to be deriv- 
ed from the Sauserit. —.Vasow. Cinnabar. or bi- 
sulphuret of Mereury is sold in Calcutta in red, 
striated, erystalline lumps, also in powder ; it 1s 
often adulterated by red lead and brick dust. It 
is entirely volatile from a slip of tale, while these 
impurities remain behind. Compound Cinnabar 
Ointment, is Captain Aitkin’s well known and 
useful “ringworm ointment.’—Beng. Phar. p. 
joc: 

(2652) CINNAMOMUM, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Lauracee. Mt is 
confined to Eastern and Sonthern Asia.-—Augl. 
Cyc. page 1087. Lindley ineludes in’ the genus 
Cinnamonutn, all the following twelve species. 
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CINNAMOMUM. 
Dr. Wight, in Icones, gives figures of the 
following 14 species :--- 





C. albiflorum, .. 00.0.6. cee 140 7 C. nitidumy.....eee panibelraeias 4 
C. aromaticum, ... .. 136) €. obtusifolium,, ace Se i 139 
C. Culilawan, o... ccccecceeee 137 | C. ovalifolium,.... ..0 125 
Ce dubitan, oo ccccsceceeseeceeees 135 | C perpetuoflorens, 141,127,134 
C. dulce, .. coc. cece eee 1884 Cy recarvatum oo 133 

eves 122,122,130 | C. villosum. ... Ey 


C, iners,... .. . es 
C, multiflorum,....B  .. 126,131 


It will be scen from the above that the genus 
contains several species, some of which yield 
Cinnainon and others Cassia, two aromatic barks 
which appear to-diller from each other i little, 
except in the degree in which the aromatic prin- 
ciple exists in them. These products have been 
noticed at some length under the head Cassia. It 
was long supposed that a Ceylon plant called 
Lauras Cinmamomuin yielded true Cinuamon, and 
another, called Laurus Cussia, produced the in- 
ferior Cassia bark of the coast of Malabar ;— but, 
according to Nees von Esenbeck, at least two 
distinct species yield the Cinnamon of the shops, 
and it is altogether uncertain which out of seve- 
ral yields Cassia. Cinnamon has been known 
to European nations from very high antiquity. 
The Greeks procured it, together with the name, 
as Herodotus (iii, 111) remarks, from the Pha- 
nicians, who are by some supposed to have form- 
ed the name Kinnamomon from kagu-manis, or 
Kaschu-manis, two Malayan) words signifying 
sweet wood (‘ Annals of Philosophy’, 1817); and 
Cassia itself may have originated in the same 
word Kasehu, ‘ wood. That which is now 
chiefly consumed in England is the aromatic 
bark of a small tree found in the Island of Cey- 
lon. With regard to Cussia lignea, or Cassia 
Bark, it seems altogether uncertain what it 1s 
that vields it ; whether it is some peculiar spe- 
cies, as it has long been supposed to be, or in- 
ferior samples of Cinnamon gathered in unfa- 
vourable seasons, or from trees growing in bad 
situations. The differences in Cassia-Bark are 
of such a nature as to render the last the most 
probable conjecture ; it possesses less aromatic 
oil, a circumstance likely to occur to trees In un- 
favourable situations ; and in proportion as the 
oil disappears there is an increase in mucilagi- 
nous and resinous matter. But on the other 
hand there are so many inert or comparatively 
inert species of Cunnamomnumn, that Cassia may 
very well belong to one of them. ‘There is C. 
dulce in China, obtusifolinum, iners, Bazania, and 
others, any of which may possibly yield such a 
bark. ‘The question is however one more of cu- 
riosity than real consequence. ‘The only in- 
portant thing about Cassia was the supposing it 
to be furnished by what is really a most valua- 
ble species, and that error is now removed. 
Cinnamon of the genuine Ceylon kind is culti- 
vated in Guyana, the island of St. Vincent, the 
Cape de Verd, Brazil, the Isle of France, Pondi- 
cherry Guadaloop, and elsewhere, and it is 
said that plants obtained from Paris by the Pasha 
of Egypt have thriven when transported to Cairo. 


C. Zcylunicum,.. 


123,134 7,126,9 
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There is however no probability that. the tree 
will succeed as an article of commerce in any 
country that has not the hot damp insular cli- 
mate and bright light of Ceylon. With regard 
to Cinnamon and cassia Barks as_ they occur in 
commerce, we are inost indebted to Nees von 
Isenbeck, who has paid great attention to the 
subject. According to him, the finest or Ceylon 
Cinnamon is procured from the three-year-old 
branches of the Ciunamomnun Zeylanicum (Blume), 
which is found native in the island of Ceylon 
only ; the cultivation however has heen extended 
to Java and to South America. Though found 
in varlous parts of the island, it is most abund- 
ant in the south-west part, near Colombo, and 
yields the best Cinnamon when growing in a 
sandy quartz soil. ‘The time for stripping off 
the bark is from Mav to October. ‘The bark, 
after bene removed from the branches, is tied 
upin bundles for twenty-four hotrs, during which 
time a sort of fermentation takes place, which 
ereatly facilitates the separation of the outer 
part of the bark from the cuticle and epidermis, 
which is very carefully scraped off the Ceylon 
Cinnamon. It is then rolled up into quills, or 
pipes, about three feet in leneth ; the thinner or 
smaller quills bemyg surrounded by larger ones -- 
a mark which always distinguishes Cinnamon 
from Cassia. It is then conveyed to Colombo, 
where it is sorted by Government inspectors into 
three kinds, of which the two finest alone were 
allowed to be exported to Europe, while the 
third, or inferior kind, was reserved to be dis- 
tilled along with the broken pieces of the other 
two for the purpose of obtaining the oil of ein- 
namon. The select Cinnamon is formed ito 
bales of about 925 Ibs. weight, containing some 
pepper or coffee, and wrapped in double cloths 
made of hemp, and not, as stated by some 
writers, of the cocoa-tree. This fine Cinna- 
mon occurs in pieces about forty. inches in 
Jength, generally containing from six to eight 
rolls or quills in each, one within the other, 
of the thickness of vellum paper, of a dull golden- 
yellow colour, smooth on both outer and inner 
surface. It is verv fragrant, agreeably aromatic, 
taste pleasant, warm, aromatic, slightly astrin- 
gent. Analysed by Vauquelin it vielded volatile 
oil, tannin in large quantity, an azotised colour- 
ing-matter, a peculiar acid, mucilage, and fecu- 
lum. ‘The root of the Cinnamon tree yields a 
kind of camphor, and the leaves yield an oil 
which resembles oil of cloves, which it is often 
used to adulterate. This is quite distinct from 
the oil of cinnamon obtained from the bark. 
The ripe berries yield by decoction a solid vola- 
tile oil, similar to the oil of juniper. Cassia, ac- 
cording to Marshall and others, is the bark of 
the old branches and trunk of the Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicum already. mentioned, while others as- 
sert that it is the bark of an entirely different 
species, namely, of the Cinvamomum Cassia (Nees 
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fratres, et Blume), a native of China, but culti- 
vated in Java. ‘This last view is much the more 
probable ; for not only is no Cassia exported 
from Ceylon (except the rejected or third sort of 
Cinnamon, which is introduced into England in- 
‘correctly under that name), but almost all the 
Gassif which reaches Europe comes froin Canton. 
Re-agents produce very different effects both on 
the infusion and oil of these two barks, which 1s 
a rational ground for believing them to be ob- 
tained from different species. Cassia is easily 
distinguished from, Cinnamon. ‘The bales in 
which it arrives are much smaller, contaming 
only from two to four pounds, bound together 
by portions of the bark of a tree. ‘The quills 
are thicker, rolled once or twice only, and never 


contain thinner pieces within; the diameter of 


the bark is much thicker than that of Cinnamon, 


and harder, the outer rind less’carefully removed 


(large patches of the cuticle and epidermis ofter: re- 
maining upon it), the colour deeper, of a brownish 
fawn-colour (that raised in Guyang is yellowish), 
with the odour of Cinnamon, but fainter and less 
erateful ; the taste more acridly aromatic, pungent, 
less sweet, at the same time more powerfully as- 
tringent and mucilaginous. Cassia is often substi- 
tuted for Cinnamon, and it is also frequently adul- 


terated with Cassia Lignea (which is the bark of 


a degenerate variety of the Otunamomum Zeylane- 
cum) Blume, growing in Malabar, Penang, and 
Silhet, with the bark of Cinnamomum Culilawan, 
and with portions which by distillation have 
been deprived of their volatile oil, Oil of Cimna- 
mon is obtained chiefly from the fragments 
which fall from the quills during the inspection 
and sorting at Colombo. ‘These fragments are 
coarsely powdered, and after being immersed for 
forty-eight hours in sea-water, are distilled, when 
a milky fluid comes over, which separates into 
two parts, a light oil which floats, and a heavy 
one which sinks in the water. Kighty pounds 
weight of Cinnamon yield about two ounces and 
a half of light oil, and five ounces and a half of 
heavy oil. About 100 gallons of oil of Cinna- 
mon are annually obtained at Colombo. As the 
oil which is met with in commerce is a mixture 
of these two, the specific gravity is variable, 
1035 to 1:090. In time a spontaneous separ- 
ation takes place, and there are formed beautiful 
transparent crystals of a stearoptin, or Cinna- 
mon-Camphor. Sometimes benzoic acid is formed. 
Oil of Cassia is also obtained by distillation ; at 
first it is whiter than oil of Cinnamon, afterwards 
it becomes yellow, but never of such a fiery yel- 
low as Cinnamon-oil. The odour is agreeable, 
but not so delicate and Cinnamon-like taste, 
acrid, burning but different from. Cinnamon. 
Specific gravity 1:0608, it reddens litmus paper. 
. At a low temperature crystals show themselves, 
which disappear with an increase of heat. Some 
#, consider these a camphor, others benzoic acid. 
: Benzoic acid unquestionably exists in this oil. 
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Oil of Ciunamon 1s adulterated with oil of Cassia- 
buds, with the oil of the Cerasus lauro-cerasus, 
or Cherry-Laurel, and it is also said with oil of 
bitter-almonds, an exceedingly dangerous inter- 
mixture.— Hag. Cyc. p. 1090. 

(2653) CINNAMOMUM AROMATICOUM, 
Nees v. Esenb., from which Cassia Bark and Cas- 
sia Buds are supposed to be obtained, isa tree 
of considerable size. Branches angular, twies 
and petioles covered with down. Leaves often 
nearly opposite, though usually alternate, oblong- 
lanceolate, acute at each end, triple-nerved, or 
with three nerves which unite into a single nerve 
above the insertion of the leaf-stalk, aud disap- 
pear towards the apex of the leaf; the nerves 
are, like the twigs, covered with broken (stri- 
vulose) downiness, with curved veinlets on the 
under surface. Panicles narrow, silky. This is 
the C. Cassia of Blume, introduced from China, 
and the Laurus Cussia, t. 3. of the brothers Nees 
in their paper on the Cinnamon, also of Wort. 
Kewensis, 1 p. 427, and the Laurus Cinnamo- 
nun of Andrews’s Repos. t. 595, often quoted 
596. ‘The leaves taste mucilaginous and Cinna- 
moule. Dr. Lindley says that as grown in 
stoves they are almost insipid, imucilaginous, and 
somewhat astringent. Dr. Royle received a speci- 
men of this plant (named Cinwamomum chinense) 
from the Messrs. Loddiges, who informed him 
that it was imported by their house from China 
in 1790. ‘This is probably the source of the va- 
rious plants in hot-houses. ‘The leaves taste mu- 
cilaginous but also aromatic.—JtoyJe, p. 548. Ac- 
cording to the Cyclopedia, C. aromaticum (Kisen- 
beck), is the species which by some is_ be- 
lieved to produce the Cinnamon of China and 
Cochin China. This plant, which is not un- 
common in the hot houses of Europe, has long 
been reputed the kind that yields cassia but that 
opinion is also involved in doubt. It is said to 
grow in the dry sandy districts, lying north-west 
of the town of Taifoe, - between 15° and 16° N. 
lat. ‘The leaves are very much larger than in the 
true Cinnamon, they usually hang down from the 
stalks, have never more than three ribs, and never 
are in any degree cordate at the base ; sometimes 
they are taper-pointed, sometimes blunt. The 
aromatic fruits called Cassia-Buds are also yield- 
ed by this species. [Cassia Buds.]—-f. C. p. 
1088. Some writers suppose the Cimnamomum 
aromaticum, the Laurus cassia of Linneeus, 
to be the chief source of the “Cassia Lig- 
nea” of commerce. Malabar cassia appears to 
be the produce of another species of Otnna- 
momun. probably C. eucalyptoides, or Mala- 
bathrum. Dr. Wight, of the Madras Medical 
Service, ina report to the East India Company, 
expresses his belief that the Cassia producing 
plants extend to nearly every species of the genus 
Cinnamomum. “<A set of specimens submitted 
for his examination, of the trees furnishing Cassia 


on the Malabar coast, presented no fewer than 
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four distinct species; including among them the 
gentine cinnamon plant, the bark of the older 
trees of which, it would appear, are exported from 
the coast as cassia. ‘Three or four more species 
are natives of Ceylon, exclusive of the cinnamon 
proper, all of which greatly resemble the cumna- 
non plant, and im the woods might easily be mis- 
taken ‘for it and peeled, though the produce 
would be inferior. Thus we have from Western 
India and Ceylon alone, probably not less than 
six plants producing cassia, add to this nearly 
twice as many more species of cinnamomun, the 
produce of the more eastern states of Asia. and 
the Islands of the Kastern Archipelago, all re- 
markable for their striking family likeness ; all, 
he believes, endowed with aromatic properties, and 
probably the greater part, if not the whole, con- 
tributing something towards the eencral result, 
and we.at once sce the impossibility of awarding 
to anv one individual species the eredit of being 
the source whence the cassia hgnea of commerce 
is derived, and equally the impropricty of apply: 
ing to any one of them the comprehensive speci 
fic appellation of cassia, since all sorts of cima 
mon like plants. yielding bark of a quality. unfit 
to bear the designation of cinnamon im the mar- 
ket, are passed off as cassia.” The, Cassia tree 
according to Mr. Crawfurd, is found in the more 
northern portion of the Indian isles, as in the 
Philippines, M ajindanao, Symatra, Borneo, and 
parts of Celebes. It is also grown On the wes- 
tern Coast of Africa. The principal scat of its 
culture is, however, the Malabar coast anil the 
provinces of Quantong and Kingse, m China. 
The famous Cassia of China is incomparably supe- 
rior in perfume and flavor to any spice of Its 
eluss. its native place 1s supposed to be the in- 
terior provinces of China. ‘The market price is 
said tobe £5 perIbe 

(2654) CINN AMOMUEM CULILAWAN isa 
native of Amboyna especially i Leitimoo near the 
villages of Saya, Rutton,and Ema. The bark when 
3 natic like cloves, but less pungent and 
It has some astringency, aud owes its 
medicinal activity to a combination of volatile oil 
resin, and bitter extractive. lt is useful in dlys- 
peptic complaints, charrlieas, Xe. The natives 
of Amboyna use it both as an internal medicine 
and as a stimulating liniment.— Avg. Cye. page 
1089. ee eee 

(2655) CINNAMOMUM = EUCALYPI Q- 
IDES. Branches ‘roundish, smooth ; lower leaves 
elliptico-oblong, upper ones subovate, acute at 
the base, subattenuate, obtuse at the apex, 3-nerv- 
ed, nearly veinless. Panicles sessile, subterminal 


and axillary. 


dry is arol 
sweeter. 


Flowers with silvery silkiness : 
seements of the perianth obovato cuneiform, deci- 
duous from the midd 
Roxb. Hort. Cale. p.30. 
«Sapor et. odor foliorum fortis et acris caryophyl- 
Yorum cum levi camphor tinctura.” The berry 
not seen. | : . 


le—Laurus Malabarathrica, 
Wall. Cat. n. 2513, B. 


CINNAMOMUM-INERS, 

(2656) CINNAMOMUM INBRS. Nees. 
Lavurine®, Leon. 122 bis. per ee ae 
Sembela or pooli pilia, Tam. 

This is a tall tree, rather slender in proportion 
to its height. "The wood is fine, even grained and 
supposed very good, but apparently has never been 
used by the carpenters of Coimbatore, as none 
of them are acquainted with it.—Wight. Cassia 
has long been known to be a product of the for- 
ests of the Indian Peninsula. It is stated to have 
been a cause of jealousy between the Dutch and 
Portuguese that the latter sold some of the Wild 
Cinnamon growing in Cochin, &c. Buchanan, in 
his Travels in Mysore (ii. 336), mentions it as 
common on all the hills of the Malabar coast, 
also that Mr. Brown had planted it at Anjara- 
kandy, as well as the Ceylon cinnamon (11. 545 
—-6). He states that at Mangalore it was ealled 
Dhal-China (that is, Cinnamon), and exported to 
Museat, Cuteh, Seind and Bombay ; also that 
the buds of the tree were called Cibob-China, 
and likewise exported to the same place. ‘Tis 
export still continues, as it appears by the reports 
of the commerce of Madras and of Bombay that 
107,856 Ibs. of Cassia, were exported from Ma- 
labar and Canara, and that in LS4hb—-45, there 
were imported into Bombay from Malabar and 
Canara, of Cassia, 52,686 Tbs. and of Cassia 
Buds, 69,860 Ibs. Some of these probably find 
their way into the English market. This plant 
Dr. Wight considers to be the famous Caria ot 
Rheede, Hort. Mal. i. t. 57, referring it, donbt- 
fully however, to GC. ders, Reinwardt, a plant 
of Java and Penang, but which scems to he suffi- 
ciently distinguished by being devoid of the aro- 
matic qualities of the Malabar plan. © Gurmaimo- 
mun iners is however, closely allied to another 
species, C. eucalyptoides, which is intermediate 
between CG. iners and C. nitidum (Nees). Dr. 
Wieht’s drawing of the Malabar Cassia Plant 
sent to the India House (v. his Icones), appears 
to Dr. Royle to agree very closely with that of 
(. encalyptoides, given by Nees and bern., in 
their Pflanz Med. and which Nees v. Ksenb. 
describes as Cinnamomum  eucalyptoides of 
Nees von Esenb. The Cinnamomnm iners ot 
Rein. is distinguished chiefly by the leaves be- 
ine more lanceolate, 3-nerved, nearly veiniess. 
Panicles pedunculate. Segments of ‘the perianth 
deciduous below the apex. ’ But both require 
careful re-examination with good specimens, and 
comparison with the Malabar plant, before any 
one can determine whether this be identical with 
either or different from both. In the latter case, 
it ought to be called Ciunamomum Carnd. “The 
Chinese Cinnamomumaromaticum might, no doubt 
be successfully cultivated where this’ thrives ‘so 


well. Dr. Wight ‘says, ‘a’ set “Of” Spévimeris 
(submitted officially to his examination) ‘‘of the 


trees furnishing Cassia on ‘the Malabar ebast, 
presented no fewer than ‘four distinct species, 
including among them the genuine Cinnamon 
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plant, the bark of the older branches of which 
it would. appear are exported from that coast as 
Cassia.” And besides, he infers that all sorts of 
Cinnamon-like plants, yielding bark of a quality 
unfit to bear the designation of Cinnamon, are 
passed, off as Cassia. Mr. Huxham, of Quilon, 
also states, that the former is coarser and thicker 
than the latter. Both are obtained from the 
same tree, the Cassia being the bark of the larger 
parts of the tree and the Cinnamon being peeled 
from the younger shoots and small branches.— 
Royle, p. 544. 

(2657) CINNAMOMUM JAVANICUM, isa 
tree with a trunk 20 feet to 30 feet high, grow- 
ing in Java and Borneo. ‘The bark is of a deep 
cinnamon-brown colour, more bitter than Culila- 
wan bark, and the leaves, when rubbed, have a 

very sharp aromatic odour. Blume says the 
bark deserves the attention of medical men on 
account of its powerful anti-spasmodic proper- 
ties.-— Eng. Cyc. page 1089. 


(2658) CINNAMOMUM LOUREIRIT,; grows 
on the lofty mountains of Cochin China, to the 
west towards Laos, Japan. ‘The flowers of Cas- 
sia are produced by this species. The old and 
voung branches are worthless, but the middle- 
sized shoots are superior to that of Ceylon, and 
are sold at a much higher price.—ng. Cyc. 
page 1089. 

(2659) CINNAMOMUM NITIDUM, is a 


shrub or small tree growing on the continent of 


India. Jt is the plant which furnished the prin- 
cipal part of the ‘ Folia Malabathri’ of the old 
pharmacologists.— Eng. Oyc. page 1089. 


(2660) CINNAMOMUM RUBRUM, grows 
in Cochin China, and contains an essential oil, 
like the last species, smelling of cloves, but not 
so agreeable.— Hing. Oyc. page 1089. 


(2661) CINNAMOMUM SINTOC, grows 
on the Neilgherry mountains in Hindustan, and 
{he higher mountains of Java. It is a tree 80 

feet high. The bark is in quality very like the 
true Culilawan, but not so agreeable; it is more 
bitter and = drier, and more powdery when 
_ chewed.—Eng. Cyc. page 1089. 
(2662) CINNAMOMUM TAMALA, is a 


i! 


: native of India, wild in Derwanee and 
; Gongachora, cultivated in the gardens of 
} Rungpoor. The taste of the leaves when 


a dried is aromatic; they are sold in the shops 
; under the name of folia Malabathri Tamalapathri 
: of India.—Hng. Cye. paye 1089. 

p (2663) CINNAMOMUM XANTHONEU- 










1 » 18 8 tree growing on the Papuan Islands 
q and the Moluccas. The bark has great fragrance 
# when fresh; but loses this quality in time. It is 


with it..Miny, Cyc. paye 1089. 


(2664) CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM. 
LUME, Laurus Cinhamomum. Cimamomum 


£0 extremely like Massoy bark as to be confound-. 
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tree. This is a native of Ceylon, and Java, and is 
cultivated in various parts of the world. Bran- 
ches somewhat 4-cornered, smooth, leaves ovate 
or ovato-oblong, 3 nerved, flowers hoary or silky, 
segments oblong, deciduous in the middle, fertile 
stamens Y in 8 rows, anthers 4-celled, 3 capitate, 
abortive stamens next the centre.“, Trunk 15 to 
20 feet high, by 12 feet in diameter. This is 
the source of tlie true cinnamon, and indeed 
nearly all parts of the tree are of value and im- 
portance.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 539. The leaves 
of the Ceylon Cinnamon-tree, are of an oblong 
figure, generally more or less heart-shaped at the 
base; of a thick leathery texture, very smooth 
and shining on the upper side. The tree is sup- 
posed to produce a considerable number of va- 
rieties to which native names are given, but it is 
uncertain whether these are not, in part at least, 
distinct species. In addition to the aromatic oil 
coutained in its bark,,the root of the Cinna- 
mon-tree yields camphor; the liber, oil of 
cinnamon ; the Jeaves, oil of cloves; and the 
fruit a peculiar terebintaceous ethereal oil. When 
the branches are peeled, the finest sticks of Cin- 
namon are said to be obtained from the liber of 
the middle sized branches, an inferior sort from 
the youngest shoots, and that which is produced 
by the thickest branches is considered of very 
little value. It is said to require a rich sandy 
soil inixed with vegetable earth. Some degree 
of shade is necessary to the young plants, which 
therefore are not cultivated in open plains, but 
in spaces in the woods where a few large forest- 
trees are left scattered about to shade them. In 
about six or seven years from the time they are 
sown, young cinnamon bushes are from four. to 
six feet high: they are not however generally 
barked before the ninth year. The cinnamon 
peeling begins in May, at the end of the rains, 
and lasts till November ; the operation of peeling 


| consists in nothing more than slitting the bark 


longitudinally and then cutting it across, so that 
it can be readily turned back from the wood, and 
it is the more easy in consequence of the shoots 
which are cut for peeling not being more than 


| three years old.—Eng. Cyc. page 1038. 


(2665) CINNAMON. 
Darsini, ARAB. 
Kurundu, CYNG. 

Kaneel, Dut. 

Cannelle, Fr. | 

Zimmet, Kanehl, Ger. 

Tirj, Dalcheenee, Guz. and 
HInp. 


Cinnamornmum, Canella, Lat. 
Kaimanis, MALAY. 
Dalchenee, PrRs. 
Canella, Port. 
Canela, Sp. 
Carrnwa puttay, TAM. | 
Sunalings putta, Tew. 
Canella, It. Darasita, Sans. 
Cinnamon is the Bark of Cinnamomum 
Zeylanicam, Nees von Esenbeck, (Lawus Cin- 
noomnam, Linn.), and Z'rue Cinnamon of the 
shops. Ciniiamon is the Xinnemon of Exod. 
xxx. 28 (see Bible. Cycl. ii. p. 210), and 
the xovpdewov of Herodotus, a name which he 
states the Greeks learned from the Phoenicians. 
The name seems derived from the Cingalese 
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CINNAMON. 
Cucynnama (dulce lignum), or the Malay Aaz- 


manis, which Mr. Marshall says is sometimes pro- 
nounced Kainamunis. (cv. Autiq. of Hind. Med. 
Sf and 141.) The Cinnamon tree of Ceylon 
is about 30 feet ‘high. The root has the 
odour of Cinnamon as well as that. of Camphor, 
and yields this principle upon distillation. ‘The 
twigs are somewhat 4-cornered, smooth, shining, 
and free from any downiness. ‘The leaves are 
liable to variation, ovate, or ovate-oblong, term- 
nating man obtuse point, triple or three-nerved, 
that is, there are thirce principal nerves, which 
cometimes remain separate to the very base, but 
usnally approach each other a little above the 
base, but without uniting ; there are, moreover, 
in many cases, two shorter nerves external to 


these. [eaves reticulated on the under side, 
sinooth, shining, the 


uppermost the smallest, with 
a cood deal of the taste of cl 


oves. The Jeaf-buds 
are naked. Panicles termipal and axillary. Flow- 
ers nsnally bisexual, rather silky. Pertanth 6- 
cleft. segments oblong, the upper part deeidu- 
Fertile stamens 9, nd rows, and 3 mmer 
with 2% sessile e@lands at the base. Anthers 
ovate, 4-celled the ierior openime — out- 
wards. 3 abortive eapitate stamens (staminodia) 
‘nthe interior of all. Ovary  I-celled, with a 
single ovule, Stigma disk-like. Drupe (or ber- 
ry) l-seeded, seated in the cup-like six-lobed base 
of the perianth. Seed Jarge, with Jarge  otly 
cotyledons : embrvo above.-— Native 
now cultivated elsewhere, as on the Malabar 
coast, in. Java, Cayenne, Ke Nees von bas 
Laurus Cinnamomum 128. Sf. and Ch. \V2\. 

Cinnamon.—Cinnamon 1s enttivated m 
south-west of the 


Ous. 


a 
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Ceylon 
plantations situated on the 
istand of Ceylon, between Negomho and Ma- 
tura, where the soil is nearly a pure quarlzose 
sand, the climate damp, showers frequent, and 
the temperature high and equable. (Dr. Macy.) 
Trees may be cut when six or seven years old. 
Branches three vears old, or whieh are from 
half an inch to three inches in diameter, are 
selected and lopped off, commencing in’ May 
and continuing till October. ‘The bark is divid- 
ed by longitudinal incisions, of which two oppo- 
site to each other are made in ihe smaller 
shoots, several in the Jarger, and then peeled off 
in strips. After twenty-four hours, the epider: 
mis and the green matter under it are scraped off 
after the strips of bark have been placed on a 
convex piece of wood. ‘The bark soon contracts 
into the form of quills, which are about forty in- 
ches in length, of which the smaller are introduc- 
ed within the larger ones, and form the ordinary 
rolls of Cinnamon. They are dried first. in the 
shade and then in the sun, and sorted into Cin- 
namon of different qualities, known in commerce 
as first, second, and third Cinnamon. It 1s 1m- 
ported chiefly from ¢ ‘evlon ; some also from Tel- 
jicherry on the Malabar coast, probably grown at 
Anjarakandy. (r. Roy’, p- 371, and Buchanan's 


of Ceylon, | 
| superior and more expensive Cevlon (Cinnamon. 
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Mysore. p. 5-+6.) Some is also exported from other 
parts of the Madras presidency, where it was 
long since introduced by Dr. Anderson, anil grown 
at Tinnivelly, &e. ». Roxb. Fl, Ind. i p. 296. 
It has been exported from Quilon. v. Roy!e,p. 544. 
Resides Cinnamon, Oil of Cinnamon is produced 
and from the ripe fruits a fatty substance called 
Cinnamon Rutter is expressed, which Royle 
supposed to be the Comacum of Theophrastus. 
(.4utig. of Lind. Med. p. 546.) He finds it noted 
- Rheede, Mort. Mad. i. p. 110. Ceylon Cin- 
namon of the best quality js in- long and slender 
evlindrical bundles, about forty inches in length, 
composed of mimmerous quills rolled up within 
one another, each about the thickness of cartridge 
paper, sinooth, pliable, breaking readily with a 
splintery fracture. and easily powdered. ‘The co- 
flour of the bark is a dull, yellowish-brown, now 
ustally called a Cinnamon-colour, The surface 
‘s intersceted by pale glistening fibrils. It has a 
pleasant, grateful odour, a warm, sweetish, and 
very agreeable taste. Besides the three qua- 
lities of Ceylon Cinnamon, it is also imported 
of different qualttics from the Malabar Coast ; 
and Dr. Wight has ascertained that the Cassia 
af the Indian Peninsula is sometimes exported 
as Cinnamon. v Royle, p. 544. But the Ciunamon 
Jant itself has been introduced into so many 
laces, that small quantities are occasionally im- 
ported from them. as for instance from Cavenne. 
Some of these are emploved for adnuiterating: the 


The inferior kinds are thicker and less erateful, 
and more resembling Cassia. Analysed, Cmna- 
mon is found to contain Volatile Oil (about 6 
parts in 1000), Tannin (of the nature of Catechu 
Tannin), Mueilage, Resin, Colouring matter, Cin- 
namie acid, and Ligneous fibre. Oil of cmamon. 
is unported into Britain from Ceylon, being ob- 
tained by maecerating the powdered rejected bark 
‘na saturated solution of salt, and then distill- 
ing. ‘The water which passes over is milky, 
from holding the Oil in suspension; but this 


soon separates. About 8 ounces are obtained 


from Sb. of recently prepared Cinnamon. 
Some of it is heavier and some lighter 
than water. For a long time the Dateh 


depended solely for their supply of this bark 
for the home market on the produce of the 
wild cinnamon trees in the King of Kandy’s 
territories there. At last, from the increas- 
ing demand, they resorted to the growth and 
more careful culture of the tree themselves. 
About the year 179+, the cultivation had suc- 
ceeded so well that they were enabled to meet 
the demand for the spice from trees of their own 
growth, independent of any supplies from the 
Kandian monarch’s. territory. In 1796, when 
this island fell into British hands, the local go- 
vernment endeavoured, after the former fashion of 
the Dutch, to restrain the production of this.article 
of commerce within due bounds, by destroying all 
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above a certiin quantity. General Maitland, in 
1805, and his successors in the government, seeing 
the folly of such a ridiculous policy, very wisely 
fostered and promoted the extended cultivation of 
cinniunon plantations. In the island ot Java, and 
in Cochin-China, cinnamon culture has within the 
Inet few vears made considerable progress. ‘The 
leaves of the cinnamon tree, when first developed, 
are of a bright red hue, then of a pale yellow, and 
lastly of a dark shining green; when mature, 
thev emit a strong aromatic odour if broken or 
rubbed in the hands, and have the puneent taste 
of cloves. ‘The voung twigs of the true ¢imna- 
mon tree are not downy, ‘like those of the eassia 
bark. ‘The plant blooms in January and Febru- 
ary, and the seeds ripen in dtdy and August. 
The blossoms erow on slender foot-stalks, of a 
pale vellow color, from the axille of the leaves 
and the extremity of the branches. They are 
numerous clusters of small white flowers, having 
a brownish shade in the centre, about the same 
size as the lilac, whieh it resembles. ‘The fruit 
isa drupe, about the size of a small hedge straw- 
berry, containing one seed, and of the shape of 
an acorn, Which wher ripe is soft and of a dark 
purple color. ‘The roots are fibrous, hard, and 
tough, covered with an odoriferons bark ; on the 
outside of a greyish brown, and on the inside of 
a reddish hue. They strike about three feet mito 
the earth. and spread to a considerable distance. 
Maty of them smell strongly of eampaor, which 1s 
sometimes extracted from them. The trees im 
there wild state will erow ordinardy to the herght 
of 39 feer. ‘Phe trank ts about three feet in cure 
cunterence, and throws outa ereaf number of 
large spreading horizontal branches, clothed with 
thick follage. When eultivated for them bark, 
the trees are not permitted to rise above the 
hermrht of ten feet. 

Kastern Archipelago and ils geaeral range. 
Necordmy to Mr. Crawfurd, Cinnamon, — the 
Kavu-manis, or sweet-wood of the Malays, 
the true cinnamon. of Ceylon, is certainly not 
a native plant of anv island of the Asiatic 
Archipelago, nor are the cinnamons of Cochin- 
China and, China. Most of the large islands, 
however, produce one, or perhaps several species, 
with little aroma, and consequently of little va- 
| ue. A cinnamon of this deseription is produced 
in Java, Sumatra, Bornea, and Lazon, but is 
described as imost abundant in Mindano. Of 
late years, however, the cinnamon of Ceylon has 
been cultivated with some suecess itt’ Java, and 
inthe British settlements m the Straits of Ma- 
lacea, and as the climate is suitable and the 
plant a hardy one, requiring but a moderate 
fertility of soil, it seems to bé one of the exotics 
g most likely to succeed. —Gracefurd Dic: paye 100. 

But although,’ (according to Mr. Crawfurd) the 
true cinnamon is not’ a udtive of the islaids 
of the Eastern Archipelawo, Marshall, ia his 
description and history of the tree, (‘ Annals 
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of Philos,” vol. x.) assigns very extensive limits 
to its cultivation. Ile asserts that it is found 
on the Malabar coast, in Cochin-China, and 
Tonquin, Sumatra, the Soolo Archipelago, Bor- 
neo, ‘fimor, the Nicobar and Philippine islands. 
It has been transplanted, and grows well in the 
Mauritius, Bourbon and the eastern coast of .Af- 
rica; in the Brazils, Guiana, in South America, 
and Guadaloupe, Martinique, Tobago, and Ja- 
maica: but produces in the West a bark of every 
niferior quality to the Oriental. Rumphius has 
remarked, that the trees which yield cinnamon, 
cassia, and clove bark (Cimmamonun Culilaban), 
though so much alike, are hardly ever found in 
the same countries. ‘The term clove bark has 
been applied to the barks of two different trees 
belonging to the natural order Laurmer, One 
of these barks is frequently called ** Culilaban 
bark.” It consists of almost flat pieces, and is 
obtained from Cavnanonum Culilaban, a tree 
evowing in Amboyna,"and probably other parts 
of the Moluceas. ‘The other bark, known as clove 
bark, occurs in quills, which are unported from 
South America. Murray says it is produced by 
the Ayrtus carophyllata, a tree termed by De- 
Candolle Sycugetu carophyllientut. It appears, 
however, that this is an error, for both Nees and 
Von Martius declare it to be the produce of Di- 
cypelliun caryophyllatan ; ad the last. quoted 
authority states that this tree is the noblest 
of all the Jaurels found in the Brazils, where 
‘t is called © Pao Crao.? It grows at Para 
and lio Negro. 

Crllication—Cinamon may be propagated 
iby seeds, plants, or layers : rooks also, af 
carctully transplanted, will thrive in favourable 
localities, and yield useful shoots in twelve 
months, 16 is usually cultivated) from suck - 
ers, whieh should not have amore than three 
four leaves, and require continual water- 
ine. Hf raised from seed, the young plants are 
kept ina nursery for a year or Two, and then 
transplanted ; but the trees from seeds are longer 
Marriving at maturity. ‘Phe plants are kept well 
carthed about the roots to retam the moisture, 
and covoa-nut husks are placed above them, which 
vy time form an excellent compost, A cma: 
mon plantation, even i a favorable loality sel- 
dom vields much return until eight or nine years 
have elapsed. The mode of cultivation pursued 
by the natives differs from that followed in the 
plantations of the Europeans. The native S\ at 
is to allow the cinnamon to grow large before 
cutting ; the European practice 1s to cut It young. 
The result ig that the native produces quantity, 
but coarse ; the European produces oe but 
less in quantity. Native growers, sider the 
‘bush or tree decidedly weakened by its bemg 
kept down by constant cutting twice a year ; and 
that their plants are stronger and better. The 
two systems night be judiciously blended. In 
cutting the clunamou sticks 


or 


for peeling, az the 
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Europeans do it twice a year, there is always 
risk of losing much valuable young wood, which 
is destroyed in slashing into the bushes, with 
catties (bill-hooks) to take out that which is in a 
fit state for peeling, all of which is so much loss 
from the next cutting; and on this ground we 
should be inclined to advocate cutting once a 
year. ‘here are, we know, other considerations 
than the mere growth of the sticks to be taken 
into account. Of these may be named the time 


when the bark peels best from the stick, which of 


course must depend upon age as_ well as season, 
the excited or unexcited state of the shoots, and 
their several effects upon the quality of the spice. 


Weeding the plantations does not seein to be of 


so much consequence, if the shrub gets plenty of 
free air all round it. Cinnamon land continues 
to yield abundantly crop after crop, not for years 
but for scores of years. The greater portion of 
the late preserved plantations in Ceylon were 
planted by the Dutch, tne hundred vears ago, 
and the bushes are stated to be as viyor- 
ous as ever, and quite likely to go on yield- 
ing crops till the year 2000. This productive- 
ness can only be accounted for on Liebig’s prin- 
ciple of returning to the soil a portion of what we 
take from it. In the operation of peeling cinna- 
mon, the tops and lateral branches are cut off, 
and left by the peelers on the ground close to 
the bushes. These, no doubt, furnish a consi- 
derable quantity of manure to the plants. ‘The 
ceneral appearauce of the plantation is that of a 
copse, with laurel leaves and stems, about the 
thickness of hazel ; occasionally a tree may be 
seen which, having been allowed to grow for 
seed, has reached a height of forty or fifty feet, 
with a trunk eighteen inches in diameter. When 
in full bloom, the cinnamon bushes have a very 
beautiful appearance, the small white petals af- 
fording a most agreeable contrast with the flame- 
colored extremities of the upper, and the dark 
green of the inferior foliage, with the blossoms 
of various lovely parasitical plants. The cinna- 
mon tree fiourislics only in a small portion of 
the island of Ceylon. It is chiefly confined to 
the south-west angle, formed by the sea coast, 
from ‘angalle in the south to Chilaw on the 
west, Itis inaclimate of agreeable tempera- 
ture, which ig at once hot and moist ; hot from 
its tropical position, and moist from the frequen- 
cy and plentifulness of rains. ‘The general level 
of the country is low, in the imidst of fresh- 
water lakes, divided from the sea by a narrow 
riband of land. And the water in the soil of 
the cinnamon gardens is of extraordinary purity, 
so as to be for that reason much in request in 
the neighbouring city as a beverage. ‘This ex- 
act combination of influences does not occur 
anywhere else in the island, at. least not in the 
same degree. ‘The cultivation principally centres 
round Colombo, the capital and principal pede 
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On the hills and valleys, in the neighbourhood 
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of Kandy, which have a temperate climate, the 
tree flourishes well : a rather-elevated situation, 
with shelter, contributing to the luxunance of 
the plants. ‘The best soil for it appears to be 
a pure quartz sand, which in some places rests 
on black moss or mould. From the surface to 
the depth of a few inches, this sand is as fine 
in its nature and as pearly white in its appear- 
ance as the best table salt ; but below that depth 
and near the roots of the bushes, the sand is 
greyish. <A specimen of this soil being carefully 
dried by Dr. Davy, was found to consist of 98°5 
silicious sand, 0°5 vegetable matter, and 1*lwater 
—in 100 parts. ‘his circumstance impresses. 
one very strongly on visiting the cinnamon gar- 
dens ; it seems so strange to see a plain of pure 
quartz sand whitened in the sun, and yet cover- 
ed over with a luxuriant growth of trees. In 
richer soils the aroma does not seem to develop 
itself in the same concentrated form. A mix- 
ture of loam and peat, with sand, is said, how- 
ever, to forma good soilin some localities. 
These plantations may well suggest a doubt as 
to the truth of the proposition so unqualifiedly 
laid down by some authors, that “ earth desti- 
tute of organic matter cannot sustain vegeta- 
tion.” Certainly it is not organic matter which 
supports the cinnamon trees of Colombo. 
Peeling.—The best cinnamon is obtained from 
the stalks or twigs, which shoot up in a cluster of 
eight or ten together from the roots, after the pa- 
rent bush or tree has been cut down. These shoots 
are cut once inabout three years, close to the 
ground. Great care is requisite, both as to the 
exact size and age ; for if the bark 1s too young 
it has a green taste, if tooold it is rough and 
gritty. These shoots yield an incomparably fine 
cinnamon bark. When cut for peeling they are 
of various sizes and lengths, depending on the 
texture of the bark. These rods afford the hazel- 
like walking sticks so much esteemed by stran- 
gers, and which, though difficult to be procured 
during the prevalence of the oppressive cinna- 
mon regulations, may now be very easily obtain- 
ed from proprietors of grounds producing that 
spice. Cinnamon 1s barked at two periods of 
the year, between April and December. Those 
suckers which are considered fit for cutting, are 
usually about three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter, and five feet or more long. The first 
operation is to strip them of the outside pellicle 
of bark. The twigs are then ripped up length- 
wise with the point of a knife, and the liber or 
inner bark gradually loosened, sill it can be en- 
tirely taken off. While drying they are cut up 
into long narrow rolls, called “ quills,” then 


stuck into one another, so as to form pipes about 
‘three or four feet long, which are afterwards 
‘made up in round bundles. During the first 
day the cinnamoa, is" suspended under shelter 


upon open platforms, and.on the second day it 
is placed on wicker-work shelves, and exposed to 
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the sun until sufficiently. dry to be examined and 
sorted for shipment. It is brought: home in 


bags or bales of 80 or 90 lbs. weight, and class- 


ed before export into three sorts ; first, second, 
and third quality. The different kinds of cin- 
namon bark may be thus classified, accorling to 
qualit¥. oe -_ 

1. That which ranks above all others in qua- 
lity, is known by the Singhalese name of penne 
or rasse kuroondu, sharp sweet, or honey cin- 
namon. : 

2. Naya kuroondu, snake cinnamon. 

8.. Kapoorn kuroondu, camphorated cinnamon, 
from the very strong smell of camphor which it 
possesses. ‘This variety is principally obtained 
from the plantations of the interior. 

4. Kahate or canalle kuroondu, astringent 
cinnamon. In this species the bark peels off 
very easily, and smells agreeably when fresh, but 
it has a bitter taste. 

5. Savel kuroondu, mucilaginous or glutinous 
cinnamon. This sort acquires a very considera- 
ble degree of hardness, which the chewing of it 
sufficiently proves. It has otherwise little taste, 
and an ungrateful smell; but the color is very 
fine, and it 1s often mixed with the first and best 
sort ; the color being much alike, excepting only 
that in the good sort some few yellowish spots 
appear towards the extremities. 

6. Dawool kuroondu, or drum cinnamon. The 
wood of this tree, when grown hard, is light 
and tough, and the natives make some of their 
vessels and drums of it. The bark is of a pale 
color, 

1. Nika kuroondu, wild cinnamon, whose leaf 
resembles that of the nicasol (Vitex Negundo). 
The bark of this tree has neither taste nor smell 
when peeled, and is made use of by the natives 
only in physic, and to extract an oil from to 
anoint their bodies. 

8. dal kuroondu, flowering cinnamon, because 
this tree is always in blossom. ‘The substance 
of the wood never becomes so solid and weighty 
in this as in the other named species, which are 
sometimes nine or ten feet in circumference. If 


this ever-flowering cinnamon be cut or bored, a 


limpid water will issue out of the wound ; but it 
is of use only for the leaves and bark. 

9. Toupat kuroondu, trefoil cinnamon, of which 
there are three varieties, which grow in the moun- 


_ tains and valleys of the interior about Kandy. 
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10. We kuroondu, white ant’s cinnamon. The 
first-named four of these are, however, alone varie- 
ties of the Ciznomonum verum. Good cinnamon 
18 known by the following properties :—It is 


| thin and rather pliable ; it ought to be about the 
: substance of royal paper, or somewhat thicker. 
, It admits of a considerable degree of pressure, 
f and bends before it breaks ; the fracture is then 
splintering. 


It is of a light color, approaching to 


yellow, bordering but little upon the brown; it 
"possesses a 


W 


sweetish taste, at the same time it is 
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not stronger than can be borne without pain, and 
is not succeeded by any .after-taste. ‘The more 
cinnamon departs from these characteristics, the 
coarser and less serviceable it is esteemed ; and 
it should be rejected if it be hard, and thick as 
a half-crown piece ; if it be very dark colored 
or brown ; if it be very pungent and hot on the 
tongue, with a taste bordering upon that of clo- 
ves, so that it cannot be suffered without pain. 
Particular care should be taken that it is not 
false-packed, or mixed with cinnamon of a com- 
non sort. 


Malacca Cinnamon —The following remarks, by 
Mr. Dunewille, of Malacca, as to the suitability of 
the Straits’ Settlements for cinnamon culture, are 
interesting, although i some instauces a repe- 
tition of previous observations :—It appears, - 
from experience, that the soil of Ceylon is more 
favourable to the growth of cinnamon than to 
that of any other aromatic plant, and I find the 
climate of Ceylon, if at all, differs but in a very 
slight degree from that of the Straits. 1 there- 
fore conclude that the spice, if cultivated in the 
Straits, will prove superior to that of Ceylon, if 
one may Judge from the various spices that 
grow here almost wild, and it would moreover 
yield a better return than in Ceylon. My sup- 
position is confirmed from having seen the spice 
which was prepared last year in Pringet by the 
Honorable Resident Councillor of Malacca, and 
which 1 found to be equally as good in every 
respect as that grown and cultivated in the 
maritime provinces in Ceylon. <A sandy soil is 
that which is generally selected for cinnamon, 
but other soils may be chosen also, such as a 
inixtnre of sandy with red soil, free from quartz, 
eravel, or rock, also red and dark brown soils. 
Such land in a flat country is preferable to hilly 
spots, upon which, however, cinnamon also 
grows, and are known by the name of the “‘ Kan- 
dian Mountains.” ‘The soil that is rocky and 
stony under the surface is bad, and not adapted 
for the cultivation of cinnamon, as the trees 
would neither grow fast, nor yield a remunera- 
tive return. When a tract of land of the above 
description is selected, the whole of the ground 
should be cleared, leaving a few trees for shade, 
10 which the laborers might return for rest and 
relaxation; these may be from 50 to 60 feet 
apart. ‘The trees felled should be well lopped, 
burnt and cleared away, the stumps should be 
removed with roots, after which they may be 
allowed to remain, in order to save expense of 
carriage, merely by observing some degree of 
order in the disposition, by forming regular rows 
of which the intervening spaces are planted with 
cinnamon. ‘I'he ground being thus cleargd, holes 
may be dug at eight to ten feet. apart, and of 
one foot square; the distance from each plant 
will depend upon the nature of the. soil :—that 
is, the poorer the soil, the nearer to each other 
should the trees be planted, and vice versu. When 
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this operation is over, should the holes be intend- | weeds; the cinnamon requires no manuring, but 
ed for cinnamon roots, or stumps, the latter must | when the plantation is weeding the bnshes 
be carefully removed with as much earth as-can should be covered with the surface soil and rais- 
he carried up with them and placed in the holes, ing the ground round the bush by making a 
taking care not to return the earth yemoved ori-| heap of the earth, which answers well in lieu of 
ginally in digging the holes, which are to be fill- | manure. ‘This operation must be attendegl to as 
ed with the soil ue from the surface, which |soon as the cinnamon sticks are removed for 
has been previously burnt, exposed, and formed ; peeling. ‘fhe plantation requires weeding three 
into manure. Should no rain have fallen after | or four times a year during the first two or 
the placing of the roots in the holes, the stumps three years, then twice a year will answer the 
should be well covered, and watered morning | purpose ; as by that time the trees will form 
and evening, until such time as the sprouts into bushes and destroy >the seeds of the 
shoot out fresh buds, which will be in a fortnight weeds on the eround. ‘The forming of a nur- 
or so from the time they were transplanted, when -sery i8 necessary, for which a space of ground, 
the watering may be discontinued. Ina mouth say an acre, should be selected in a rich bit of 
the new shoots will be three or four inches high ; | soil free from stones. Clear the whole brush- 
this much depends upon the weather. If the | wood, only Jeaving the large trees for shade, re- 
holes be intended for young plants or seedlings, ! move all stones, stumps, and roots, dig the place 
the plants must be removed with boles of earth | well six or eight inches deep, then form into long 
from the nurseries, and placed in the holes, taking | beds of three or four feet wide, put the seeds down 
the same care as with the stumps, both in water- |uine or twelve inches apart, cover them eight or 
ing and covering, m the event of its being dry | twelve inches above the ground by a platform, 
weather. When the seedlings take root, the cover- |and water them every other day Witithe-seede 
ings should not be removed until the plants) grow up and give one pair of leaves, then leave 
throw out a new pair of leaves fromm the buds, | off watering (unless great dry weather prevail, 
whieh is a sign of their having taken root. When; when it ought to be continued) but not uncover 
a plantation is formed of old stumps, all the until the plants grow up six or ei@ht inches Ingh, 
branches should be eut down within six inches }and ean bear the sum: these seedlings will be 
from the ground ; this should be done with one | ready for transplanting after three months from 
stroke of a sharp instrument, in order to avoid | the time they were sown. ‘The forming of nur- 
the splitting of the stem. From these stumps | series is done at the close of the year, before De- 
cinnamon may be eut and peeled within cighteen cember. When this is done first, the party com- 
months from the time of transplanting. Often! mences clearing and preparing the land ‘during 
this is done after the lapse of twelve months | the dry season, which is from the beginning of 
from the time of transplanting. From seedlings ‘December up to the end of March following. 
one cannot expect to gather a crop before two | April will set in with heavy rain (it 1s generally 
or three years from the time the plants were | 30 in Ceylon), and if will continue wet weather 
transplanted, when there will be buat one or al till the end of Aneust, very often till September 
single tree, which when cut down as already} and October, and you have the benefit of fonr or 
shown, four or six inches to the eround, ought | five months rain. ‘The cinnamon sceds are to be 
to. be covered with fresh earth gathered from | gathered when they are fully ripe, they must be 
the space between the rows, and formed in| heaped up in a shady place, to have the otitside 
a heap round the plant. ‘The next crop will be | red pulp rotted, when it turns quite black, then 
three or four times as much as the first, from the | have the seeds trampled or otherwise freed from 
number of sprouts tle stem will throw out, and the decomposed pulp, without injuring the seeds, 
so on every year, the crop increasing according |}and well washed in water (just as is done to 
to the number of sprouts each stem will throw | cherry coffee, before they are made into parch- 
out yearly from the cuttings. In the course of) ment in the whole shell). Finally, have the seeds 
séven or eight years, the space left between the | well dried in the air without exposing them to 
rows will only admit the peelers and others to! the sun, and then put them im on the ground 
go round the bushes, weed, clear and remove | prepared for their reception. In washing the 
cuttings, as the branches from each bush will | seeds, those that float on the surface should be 
almost touch each other at their ends. It is | rejected. If cinnamon seeds after washing be 
essentially necessary to take every care not to exposed to the sun, even for twenty minutes, the 
allow any creepers or other weeds to grow, the | shells will crack in two, and this prevents the 
former interfere with the growth of the bushes | seeds from growing. There are five different 
by entangling, because it not only takes out so | sorts of cinnamon, VIZ. :— : 

















much of the support feeding the cinnamon trees,} — Ist is called Panny Meers Carundoo. 
but interferes with the peelers during the cutting | %d ««4 £%‘Tittha =, ,, 
season, and prevents the branches growing up 3rd 4,  Kahatte ,, ,, 
-straight with a free circulation of air. ‘The plan- Ath ,,  Wallee _,, 3 
tation ought to be kept clean and free from 5th »  savell ——,, is 
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Of these, the first kind is the best of all, the 
2nd and 3rd, although inferior, are. peeled, like- 
wise, the 4th and 5th are spurious. The. distinc- 
tion in the cinnamon ean be known both by taste, 
and by the shape af the leaves on the tree, and ex- 
perienced “Challya” men wilt judge the cinnamon 
by firs€sight. ‘The quality of the bark depends up- 
on its situation in the branch, that peeled froin 
the middle of the bush or branch being the mose 
las Ist sort, that taken from 
the upper end is the 2nd quality, while the bark 
removed from the base of the branch, or the 
thickest end, is the inferior, and called the ord 
sort. From the cinnamon bark refused in the 
sorting store of all kinds, im separating the first, 
second and third qualities and in making bales 
for exportation, the refuse is collected, and by a 
chemical process cinnamon oil is extracted, which 
sells very high, with an export duty of 3s. oF 
14 rupees on each ounce, exclusive of the British 
duties payable in England for importation, which 
ig at present one shillmg and three pence per 
pound. No export duties exist In the Straits 
Settlements. Of the cinnamon roots camphor 1s 
made, which sells well both in Ceylon and other 
parts of the world. Cinnamon, as a medicine, Is 
a powerful stimulant, but itis not much used 
alone. It is generally united with other tonics 
and stimulants, but its ordinary use is to mask 
the disagreeable odor and taste of other medicines. 
‘The oil of einnamon is prepared by being coarsely 
powdered and macerated im sea water for two 
days and two nights, and both are put ito the 
still, A helt oil comes over with the water, 
and floats on its surface ; a heavy oil sinks to 
the bottoin of the receiver, four hours before the 
light oil separates from the water, and whilst 
the heavy oil countines to be precipitated for ten, 
twelve, or sometimes fourteen days. The heavy 
oil, which separates first, is about the same color 
as the light oil, but sometimes the portion which 
separates last has a browner shade than the su- 
pernatant oil. ‘The same water can be used ad- 
vantageously in a second distillation. Professor 
Dunean informs us that 89 Ibs. of newly-prepar- 
ed cinnamon yield about 23 ozs. of oil, which 
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superior, and classed 


floats upon the water, and 53 of heavy oil. The: 


same quantity of cinnamon, if kept in store for 
many vears, yields 2 oz. of light oil and 5 oz. 
of heavy oil. Cinnamon oil is obtained froin the 
fragments of bark which remain after peeling, 
, sorting, and packing. It is distilled over with 
, difficulty, and the process is promoted by the 
- addition of salt water, and the use of a low still. 
; The oil thus obtained by distillation is at first of 
q vellow color, but goon assiumes a reddish brown 
f hue. Jt has an odor intermediate between that 
F of cinnamon and vanilla, but possesses in a high 
e degree both the sweet burning taste and the 
f agreeable aromatic smell of cinnamon. It is 
« heavier than water, its specific gravity being 
7 1035. The ripe fruit of thic tree vields a con- 
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crete oil called cinuamon suet, which was for- 
merly employed to make candles for the Kandian 
kings. An oil, called clove oil, is also distilled 
from the leaf, which is said to be equal in aro- 
natic pungeney to that. made froin the clove at 
the Moluccas. ‘The following were the quanti- 
ties sold, and the average prices realised during 
the Dutch rale in Ceylon :— | 


as da. 
1690 ooo... 3.750 bales sold at 4 8 all round. 
1709 3,750 ; 46 ,, 
WO ow... 3;500 ‘ 44 3 
1520 woes cee 5,000 44 4 
WG40 cee. 4.000 ; 9 3 ," 
1760 Sale gating yee 5,000 ra) K 6 ” 
17X0 . 2509 ” 12 6 - 
1784 ...... 05. 2,900 x 1T 4 3 


| 
The Jast quotation appears to have been the 
highest ever obtained for cinnamon, for 17s. 8d. 
average would ceive about 22s. for the first sort 
In later vears we find the deliveries and prices 
to have been as follows :—- 


| e. d, 

| 1524 . 6984 bales sold at 6 6 all ronud. 
PR26 le. 3,918 4 6.0 . 

| 18800 oe... 5649 ‘ 78 * 

be OT chs ed ].018 i a 7 

ae Cc eee BAS : — 4 

| 

| 


The comparative exports of emnamon from 
'Cevlon in the first six months of 1845, as com- 





parca with the same period of J&b2 sre us 
| follows :—~ 
1853. 1852. 
Jha. Ibs. 
Quarter ending Sth January... 99778 ... 93,291 
: hth April 73,815 ... 135,248 
' Ri fereta wath See iii! 
OU sepcaiechidaeteae esd Reser 173 5938 1... 228,539 


The diminished export was caused by the  pros- 
pective abolition of the export duty, which came 
into operation on the Ist July last. ‘The quanti- 
ty that will he sent to the English market by the 
close of the year (1853) will be something pro- 
divious compared with the average consumption. 
From October 10, 1852, to July 22, 1853, the 
shipments were 496,326 Ibs. 

RETURN OF CINNAMON EXPORTED FROM CEYLON, SHOWING 

TIE QUANTITY AND VALUE. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Year, Ibs. 4 Year, Ibs. 
1X86... TRA SbF 1H45 2... 408,211 ... 40,891 
R87. | DDB ATIO 1846... 497,956 .., 99,165 
88K... | BOSI9R IK47 ... | 417,869 ... 44,796 
1839 ... 696,592... — 1848... 491,688 .. 49,168 
1840... 389,375... -— }849.,. 733,782 ... 73,3876. 
WR4to... 317,919 ... oper | 1850... 644,857 ... 64,485 
1842... 121,148... 15.2077 1851 .. 500,518 .., $0.06} 
1843... 662,704 ... 06.270 | 1852... 427,667 ... 42,766 
1844... 1,057,841 .., 105,764 


The question of the export duty on, cinnamon 
hag, during the last twenty years, occupied a 
considerable space in Ceylon correspondence and 
the Island journals. This duty was first-:mpos- 
ed in 1832, on the abolition of the Government 
monopoly, and was then fixed at the rate of 3s. 
per Ib. on all qualities. From the 19th April, 
1835, it was fixed at 3s. per Ib. on the best, and 
93. on the second quality. It was reduced in 
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CINNAMON. 
January, 1837, to 2s. 9d. on 
sorts, and 2s. on the third ; and in June, 1841, 
to 2s. on all qualities ; in 1843, to 1s. ; and in 
September, 1848, to 4d. per lb. Such a rate 
of export duty could be maintained only on’ an 
article for which there was a considerable de- 
mand, and which could not be supplied from 
other places, and this was for a long time the 
case. ‘The circumstances are now different, and 
the abolition of the duty, which has so repeat- 
edly been brought under the notice of the ‘T'rea- 
sury, has at length been determined on. ‘The 
quantity of cinnamon, &c., taken for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, scarcely amounts to 
2,800 bales per annim. ‘The sale and consump- 
tion is nearly stationary, and cinnamon is only 
in demand for those finer purposes for which cas- 
sia, its competitor, cannot be used. Whilst Bri- 
tain imported the large amount of 700,095 Ibs. 
in 1850, only 28,347 Ibs. went into consump- 
tion. ‘The consumption has declined in the last 
two years to about 21,500 lbs. Cinnamon js 
now imported into the United Kingdom duty 
free. ‘The land under cultivation with cinna- 
mon in Ceylon is ‘about 13,00U acres, principally 
in the western and southern provinces. The 
number of gardens being eleven at Kaderane, 
seven at Ekelli, seven at Morotto, six at Ma- 
randham, and two at Willisene. 

Khasya Hill Cinnamon.—In the Khasia Hills, 
the trade in Cinnamon is of recent introduction, 
and was much encouraged by Mr. Inglis, to 
whose exertions, the people there are so greatly 
indebted ; the cinnamon is the peeled bark of a 
small species of Cinnamomum allied to that of 
Ceylon, and though inferior in flavour and muci- 
Jaginous (like cassia), finds a ready market at 
Calcutta. Jt has been used to adulterate the 
Ceylon cinnamon ; and an extensive fraud was 
attempted by some Europeans at Calcutta, who 
sent boxes of this with a top layer of the genuine 
to England. ‘I'he smell of the cinnamon loads 
wvas as fragrant asthat of the fish was offensive. 
Hooker Him. Journal, Vol. Il. page 309. 


Straits of Malucca Cinnamon.— Several enter- 
prising planters have recently commenced the 
cultivation of this spice at Singapore and Malac- 
ca. The plants already promise well. Indeed 
there can. be little doubt of its thriving, as the 
tree has been long grown in gardens and plea- 
sure grounds in those settlements, as an orna- 
mental plant, and has always flourished. The 
Ceylon article is being supplanted in the conti- 
nental markets by a cheaper one, of China and 
Malabar growth. =. = 


the first and second 


a a 
a 


Java Cinnamon.—The Javanese, tempted by | 


the fatally high prices caused by the excessvie 
duties on our Colonial spice, smuggled a quanti- 
ty of seed, and with it a cinnamon cultiva- 
tor, out of the island, and have since paid con- 
siderable attention to its growth. The Dutch 
have at present more than five millions of 


ese 


CINNAMON. 

plants, equal to upwards of 5,900 acres, the 
vreater part of which are in-tolerably full ‘bear- 
ing. The cinnamon trees in Java begin to 
blossom in the month of March. They do not 
all flower at the same time, but in succession. 
The fruit begins to ripen in October in the same 
manner, so that the crop lasts from October to 
February. In Ceylon the blossom begins to ap- 

ear in November. ‘The seeds when plucked 
ought to be fully ripe, and after being separated 
from the outer pulpy covering, should be dried 
in the shade. ‘They can be kept for two or three 
months in dry sand or ashes, but must not be 
exposed to the sun, as they would split, and 
thus be rendered useless. he plants in nurse- 
ries must be well sheltered from the sun and 
heavy rains, but the plants are strengthened by 
the covers being removed at night when heavy 
rains are not expected to fall, and in the day time 
when only light rains prevail. The mode of 
planting out, cultivation, preparing the bark, 
&c., appears to be the same in Java as that 
practised in Ceylon. The only difference is 
that while in Ceylon the cinnamon, when ready 
for market, is packed in ‘“‘ gunny”’ or canvass 
bags, in Java it is put into boxes, made of wood 
free from any smell or flavor which would injure 
the spice. The inferior cinnamon, however, 
is packed in straw mats. ‘Lhe following is a re- 
turn of the extent of cinnamon culture in 
Java :— 





In 1840. In 1841. 

Residencies in which cinnamon is cultivated, 10... 10 

Number of plantations,............5 ccessseeeneeee 48 ... 49 

i families devoted to this culture.. 7,901... 9,688 

* PRid Becdzanse ...cerceree avecceeeneees 294 .. 346 
Extent of ground occupied by the cultiva- 

tion, in dbahus of 71 decametres, .....s...... },690 . 1,880 
Cinnamon trees of which the bark can be 

TOKEN ccs ctearr eaten a cae «cesses coceee 33106,566 ... 1,407,218 

Young trees in the park,......ccccossserseeeees 2,478,427 ... 2,865,774 

For PENEWING y....0..c0. ceseceesseceseseasenceeerecee 807,000 ... 86,808 

Total.... 8,891,998 ... 4,059,787 

Cinnamon crop, in Dutch Ibs .,....... giicanseiee 57074... 88,219 

re FOLUBC, c.esccscecsceseeeecer eaheavans . 98,288... 82,803 


The number of trees peeled in 1842 was taken 
at 1,824,599, and the crop reckoned at 108,905 
Ibs. In the residency of Bantam, four trees 
suffice to produce a pound of citinamon, whilst 
in the other residencies eleven trees must gene- 
rally be stripped to furnish the same quantity ; 
in 1839 one pound could scarvely be obtained 
from thirteen trees. This cultivation ‘increases 
each year, and the quantity of the produce im- 
proves, whilst the expenses diminish. “However. 
the Dutch Government has judged it proper not 
to extend it; althotigh the sofl of Java appears 
favourable to this culture. From 200,000 to 
800,000 Ibs. of true cihnamon, not freed ftom 
od epidermis, is exported annually from Cochin- 
ina, | 


rf 
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CINNAMON. 

JAVA CINNAMON SQLD IN, HOLLAND. 

: oe Mba. cy eearae © the 
Le 1833 cecceceee 2QU0 fA DBE ae ceeee 285,000 

IS3G wc... 1,300 | yo ASHE eenereeeeee 15,000 
"1837 — -Y46u0 ” 1843 vee 28,000 
dv” pels 2 eee ae ; ) oa | 

IS8S ...... w. «2, LUU | yy ABGE ee cee eee JO1, HO 
 ysgg ta |g DBRS ce ceceeeee EbH, O00 
. Iw... 7,900 | | 4, UES Lee 200,550 


STATISTICS OF PACKAGES IN: LONDON. 


1x42. WSh2, S44. 1845. 
Imported...... 2196 $458 0. 0,187 8,909, 
Peyeried .. 3,661 2. 3,964 Gi Eo es 6,031. 
Duty paid... 838 4. 88 SUL 4. Tule. 
Stock.....002 2,709 20622 1... 4250 5a). 


Simmonds, p. 398. 

Loudon Market.—“ Four kinds of ciimamon 
are distinguished in the London markets ; 
namely Cevlon, Tellicherry, Malabar, and dava 
cinnamon. ‘The latter however, is rarely met 
with. A. fifth kind, called Cayenne, occurs 
in Freneh commerce. 1. Ceylon cimnaimnonu.— 
This is the most esteemed kind. The fasci- 
ew or compound quills, of which the bales 
are made up, are about three feet six inches 
long, slender and shivery, and are composed 
of several smaller ‘quills, inclosed one within 
the other. The bark is) thin (the finest being 
scarcely thicker than drawing: paper, } 
a light yellow-brown, or brownish-yellow colour, 
moderately pliable, with a splintery fracture, ¢s- 
pecially in the longitudinal direction. The inner 
side, or Jiber, is darker and browner, and con- 
fains, according to Rees, small medullary rays 
filed with a red juice, and which he regards as 


the peculiar bearers of the aroma. The odour 
of the bark ts highly fragrant. ‘The > flavour 


Is Warm, sweetish, and agreeable. Inspection aud 


tasting are the methods resorted to for ascer- | 
Ceylon | Pareiva, for which the nemooka is an efficient 


taining the qualities of cinnamon. 
clunamon is characterized by being eut obliquely 
at the bottoin of the quill, whereas the other 
kinds are cut transversely. In the London miar- 
ket, three qualities of Ceylon cinnamon are dis- 
tinguished ; viz, first, seconds, and thirds, in- 
ferior kinds thicker, darker, browner, and have a 
pungent, succeeded by a bitter, taste. 
licherry or Bombay cinnamon, is grown on one 
estate only, at Tellicherry, by Atv. Brown, and 
18 wholly consigned to Messrs. Forbes and Co., 
only 120 or 130 bales are annually imported. 
In appearance, it is equal to the Ceylon kind, but 
the internal surface of the bark is more fibrous, 
and the flavour is inferior. Lt is superior to the 
Malabar variety. “3. Madras or Malabar cinna- 
mon, 18 of inferior quality. It, is coarser 
q and inferior in flavour to the other kinds. In 
} thickuess, it approximates to cassia lignea. Its 
f quality has annually deteriorated since its intro- 
s duction into the market. It does not meet with 
; 4 ready sale,.and it, is expeeted that its importa- 
tion will cease. ‘' 4. Java cinnamon. This is 
‘Saul to be equal in quality. to. the Ceylon sort. 
“5. Cayenne Cinnamon. This.is unknowy in the 
London market. Its volatile oil is more acrid 
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“2. Pele 


'An infusion of neemooka is 


CITRIC ACID. 
and peppery than the oil from Ceylon enmamon.” 
— Hassel’s Fuod and its adulteratious, p. 399, 

(2666) CINNAMON OLB. 

'Luj-ka-teil. Dalcheenee-ka-teil, Huinp. 

Is generally prepared trom the coarsest part of 
the bark, by maceration in sea-water, and then 
distilling with a slow fire. It is one of the most 
powerful stimulants in the A/eleria medica. 
The finest has the flavour of cinnamon, and the 
inferior a considerable mixture of the clove taste. 
Cassia oi! Js sold in Bombay under the designa- 
tion of cinnamon oil; no importations of the 
latter kind into Bombay being on record during 
the last few vears.—-Paulkner. | , 

(2667) CINNAMON STONE. A precious 
stone of a red colour, with occasionally a brown 
or orange tinge; translucent, rarely transparent, 
and lustre resinous. ‘They are procured in Cey- 
lon and Brazil._— Faulkner. 

(2668) CINNAMON TREE, Woop. ‘The 
Wood of the Cinnamon tree is used for fuel, and 
for some articles of furniture : the roots are said 
to contain a large quantity of pure and very 
volatile Camphor, highly esteemed in’ Ceylon. 
It has been introduced into Sicily, the Cape de 


smooth, of | Verd Islands; Brazil ; the Mauritius, Pondicherry ; 


Guadaloupe, St. Vincents, and Cayenne, the 
produce of the last locality being inferior only to 
that of Cevlon.-— O'Shanghuessy. 

(2669) CISSAMPELOS. Nemooka, Hino. 

The extract of Pareira is a valuable astring- 
ent diuretic in doses of twenty grains dissolved in 
water thrice daily. The extract of nemooka af- 
fords a good substitute for this useful article. 
also made. In its 
use, and dose, 1t 18 the same as the infusion of 


t 


substitute-— Beng. Phar. p. 302. 
(2670) CISSUS QUADRANGULARIS. Tain. 
Seed and leaf of the four-angled  cissus. 
Perundei codie and elley, [| Nulleroo vitooloo and akoo, 
Tam. : TEL. 
Nillur kee binj and paat, | Vajira vullie. Sans. 
Du. "| dinslie’s Mat. Med. p, 260. 
Harjora, Hind. 
Stems four angled, winged and jointed ; 11 has all 
the properties of a parasite; the stems are , 
succulent, and beaten up into a paste, are given 
by the natives for asthma.—--Riddel/. 

" (2671) CISTUS, Crstacez. RocKk-Rose.— 
This genus of ornamental plants are mostly used 
for ornamenting rock-work, though some grow 
to the height of four feet : they do well in most 
garden soils, and may be cultivated either from 
segd or by cuttings.— Riddell. 
(2672) CITRIC ACID.—Lat. Aadam Citn- 
ewn. Is obtained from hme Juice by. a” chemi- 
cal process, and is met with in beautiful and _va- 
riously modified crystals. It is employed by 
calico printers; in the form of lime-juice it is 
used as an acidulous drink, and in preventing 
scurvy. — Faulkner. 


x | 


CITRUS AURANTIUM. 

(2673) CITRON. The citron is cultivated ‘in 
Teriasserim, and Mr. Mason has met with 
citron trees in the jungles apparently indigenous. 
The fruit however, is much inferior to the Ben- 
gal citron.— Mason. See Cirrus Mepica. 

(2674) CITRONELLA OIL, is described by 
Simmonds as a product. of the Citronella grass 
much grown in the southern province of Ceylon, 
and about Galle; several estates in the nejgh- 
bourhood of which city, are cultivated with it. 
The exports of this oil, from Ceylon, in the |! 
three vears 1850 to 1852 were, : 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Year. ounces. Value. 
1880 ...4,° 80,048 2... £3,344 
1851 ...... 114,959 siciin, te 
1852 ...... 181,780 ...... 2,806 


Simmond’s Comm. Products, paye 578. See Ax- 
YROPOGON. 

(2675) CITRUS, a cenus of Aurantiaceous | 
Plants, one of whose species vields the orange, 
another the Lemon, and others the Citron, Shad- 
‘dock, Lime, and similar fruits. Among the 
other genera of the natural order to which it 
belongs, it is known by its stamens being nume- 
rons and irregularly combined into several par- 
cels, and by its fruit having a leathery rind 
which can be easily separated from the pulpy 
part that lies beneath. Independently of the 
historical facts that citrons and lemons at least | 
were obtained from the Persians, it is certain 
from the researches of Wallich and other Indian | 
hotanists that it is among the Jower ranges of | 
hills in Nepaul, aud extending most probably 
into China also, that the wild plants of the ge- | 
nus Citrus finda home. Jt is added that. the | 
Sweet Orange itself comes from the southern | 
provinees of China and the Malayan Archipela- | 
go, but it is by no means clear that the plant in ! 
those counties is really wild. [t is however | 
beyond all question also of eastern oigin.— | 
Kugl. Cyc. page 1120. : 

(2676) CITRUS ACIDA. Acid Lime. 
Neemboo, Hinp. 

A variety of Citins Limonum. | 

(2677) CITRUS AURANTIUM, Orange. 

‘limitchum pudlam,Ta x. | 
Neemboo, Hinp. Dix. | LAYALUM. | 
Lemon, ARAB. | Nemmia pundoo, Ten. 
Jerook, MALat. Jambira, SANs. 

Agliastier; in his “ Padaurtasindaumanie (a | 


Sh Siete Bec els, 


Lin. | 


3 





a 


deal in praise of this fruit, particularizing its 


treatise on the qualities of aliments), says a great | 
| 


virtues in putting a stop to bilious vonnitings and | in India, 
. An maniacs {t is much | and aperient and in taste somewhat resembles a 
used hy the Natives in-making shérbet; and-is | fine orange: 


its good effeet in maniacal cases. 


termed Cherroo Narrange in Malayalum.— 
Ainslie, p. 224. eee | 
Citrus Aurantiim, Var. Orange. 
‘Dobbakai, pullum, ‘Tax. | Dabba pandoo, Tex. 
"Fhe Dubbakai is a large coarse, and rather | 
_gastere fruit of the orange kind, very common | 
in the Northern Circars. --diuslie, p. 224, 


1, 


7 ey. 


‘and cures Catarrh.— Ainslie. 


-tensively cultivated all over the Deccan. 
‘finest sorts are the Cintra, Cowlah, and a small 
sweet orange Which grows on a tree more like a 
creeper. The principal method of culture is by 
‘budding, the stocks generally being either seed- 


ding is in the cold season. 


‘is winged.— Masov. 
Cherroo Narrange, Ma- | 


| .@Po 
! X,. 


CITRUS DECUMANA. 
Citrus Aurantium, Lin. 

Kolinjie pullum. Tam. —| Jerooce Manis, Matar. 

Naringhie, DuK. > Konnla, Hinp. | 

Kichilie pundoo, TEx. | Swadvo Narings, SANs. 

Madra Narrange. Mat. 

This variety of the orange fruit (of which there 
ave various sorts) is in high estimation anrongst 
the ‘Tamool Medical Practitioners, who ‘suppose 
that it purifies the blood, improves the appetite 
The wood of the 
Orange tree is not available of any size, or in 
any quantity—4/. #. J. R. This tree is now ¢x- 


The 


lines or cuttings from the sweet lime. The best 
Cintra, with a thin close rind, is produced upon 
the seedling stock, and it is said that the fruit 
grown upon the sweet lime stock is generally 
loose and soft: this is very perceptible with 
come of the oranges. ‘The best time for bud- 
Riddell. The leaves 
are rather bitter, and contain essential oil. A 
still more fragrant oil, called oil of neroli by the 
perlumers, is afforded by the flowers. The ber- 
ries while unripe are gathered, dried, and turned 
in the lathe to the size of peas, and are used in 
issues on account of their fragrant odour. The 
rind or peel of the orange is bitter and aromatic, 
and affords a verv useful stomachic tincture and 
syrup. ‘The juice of the ripe fruit contains 


‘sugar, malic and citric acids, citrate of lime, 


mucilage, albumen, and gum. Like the lemon 


“juice it makes an excellent cooling drink, and 


is an invaluable specific in the treatment of 
scorbutie diseases. The sceds of the orange yield 


oil by expression.—-O' Shaughnessy. 


(2678) CIFRUS BERGAMIA, large hime. 
Large varieties of the acid lime are diftused all 
over the ‘Tenasserim Provinces ; and Europeans 
usually call them citrons ; but the trees are 


‘ easily distinguished by their leaves, as the leaf of 


the citron is simple, while that of the large lime 


(2679) CLYRUS DECUMANA, Lin. Shad- 
dock or Puinplemose. 
amlimas pullayn, TAM 

otrah, Dux, 

Chifekoturu, H1Np. 

This is the shaddock of the West Indies 
and though now seldom seen on fashionable tables 
is certainly a fine fruit. It is eoolmg 


| Poomplemoos, MALAY. 
Paravata, SANS. 





~ Ainslie, p. 281. It is the targest 
ofthe orange tribe, and is universally cultivated 


lin Southern Asia in'gardens § the varieties are 
q| red and white—the former 


preferred by some 
persons. The treé grows to a large size in a 
rieh soil, and requires much pruning : the best 
time for doing this is when the crop of fruit 1s 
off. Fruit as fine as any seen has been produced 


A 


CITRUS LIMONUM. 
at Ellichpoor from the seed of a pumplemose 
brought from Bambay.. .The tree, W hen planted, 
should have a space of twelve feet all round it; 





CITRUS VULGARIS. 


muriatic acid, and forming a salt.called muriate of 
eltrene. This oil is used chiefly to give flavour to 
various medicinal mixtures, and is seldom or never 


the blossom is used. for flavouring sweetmeats.—. | employed by itself. dts rind called Lenron peel is 


Riddell. 

(2680) CITRUS GALGALA. At Lahore, 
species of lemon the size of a doubled fist, called 
Galgala, is pickled for domestic use and much 
eaten by the natives.—Honrgberger, p. 258. 

(2681) CITRUS | JAPONICA, the ‘ hum- 
quat,” is extensively grown by the Chinese in 


colonred fruit. ‘This as.well as various other 
species of the orange is mixed with the forced 
flowers, and touether produce an excellent effect. 
IL think if the “ kum-quat” were better known, 
it would be highly prized for decorative pur- 


poses during the winter months. ft 1s rueh | 


: - other of its tribe; its. ee a 3 
more hardy than any other of ’ “" aeid and the essential oil have been in most cases 


f ; substituted for the juice itself.— O'Shaughnessy. 


produces its flowers and fruit in great abun 
dance, and it would doubtless prove a plant o 


easy cultivation. In order, however, to succeed | 








of a pale yellow colour, rough, dotted, odorous, 
and bitter; it is used principally,. like the onl, 
for imparting its aromatic taste to. medicines, 
and as agentlg stomachic stimulant. Its juice, 
the Lemon juice of commerce, contains nearly 2 


i per 100 of citric acid, water 974, the remainder 
being cum, inalic acid, and extiactive anatter. 


ew’ Tt is a most grateful and useful material for 
pots and at one season. of the veur ts liter- | Ig a most grateful and useful material for the 


ally covered with its smut], oval, orange. | 
4 


preparation of cooling drinks. Mr. Pereira 
gives a good formula for these beverages, which 
are particularly useful in fever cases ;—~two 


lemons sliced, two ounces of sugar, two pints of 


boiling water, mixed and allowed to settle and 
cool. In scurvy, lemon juice has long been es- 
tecmed as a certain specific. As it is difficult 
to preserve the juice on long voyages, citric 


(2684) CITRUS MEDICA, Crrron. (Mndea 


with it as well as the Chinese do, one little fact | Hedin of Dioscorides. ) 


should be kept in view, namely, that all the- 


plants of the orange-tribe which bear fruit. ina 
small state are crafted. — fortune, p. 122. 


| 

| 

'Turenj, Pers and Dux. | 
| Madipala, ‘Vir. | Hin, 

A 


(9682) CITRUS LIMETTA, Bergamot lime, | Vtre, Anan. 
or Sweet lime. This species is chiefly remark- | 


Contuttee madalum pullin, 
TAM. 


Lemon Susse, Manay. 

_ Matooloonga, Sans. 
Keurua-neeboo ; Brjoura, 
Ainslie, page 223. 

The Citron grows to a large size, the outer 


able for the abundance of essential oil afforded | yind very rough and covered with excrescences, 
by the rind, and which constitutes an important and when ripe of a deep yellow colour and fra- 
article in commerce, under the name of oil of l'orant 3 used to form a preserve, and the juice is 


Bergamot. It is much used by perfumers. 


made into lemonade. It is propagated by cut- 


(2683) CITRUS LIMONUM. Lemon tree. tings, layers, or seed.—-Riddell. 


Jambira, Sans; Nimbooka, Neboo, Lembo, exc. Hinn. 


Of the Lemon or Lime, there are so many va- 
vieties that they can hardly be described separate- 


ly. The large and small vield abundance of acid ' 


juice, and the tree is easily cultivated by layers, Lof Citrus at Tavoy with a leaf that looks like 


‘two leaves joined together, the wings on the 


which soon throw out. root fibres. The June, 
which is of the smuller description, does not 


bear fruit so quickly. as the larger sorts, but if 


carefully pruned, and watered, will continue 
fruiting all the year rouud, and be very produc- 


orange, It is easily propagated by seed. ‘The 
juice of the fruit is very grateful to persons with 


fever, alt , . le will also |. ak ; 
chao cs Gato gig at | is a native of China, and is about the size of 


{| marble. 


_ grow from cuttings. The young shoots make a 
: very good stock for orange , grafts.—/idded/. 
| The Kesential Oil of lemons, is yellow, light, 
' very volatile. It is prepared by rasping the 
lemons until the oil-vesicles are removed. ‘These 









f ties subside, This oil is composed of 10 atoms 
e carbon and 8 atoms hydrogen, (citrene), If a 
# eurrent of mucsiatic acid gas be passed through 
fit ata low temperature, it conoretes into a solid 
e mass of peutral crystals, containing 1 atom of 


are then pressed between glass plates, and: the 
F expressed juice allowed to stand till the impuri- 


(2685) CITRUS MONOPHYLLA. — This 


species of Citrus grows wild along the weatern 


Ghauts of the Peninsula of India.— Riddeld, - 
(2686) CITRUS TOROSA. This is 4 spectes 


petiole being as broad, or even broader, than the 
leaf itself. The fruit is small and there are two 


| varicties, one with a sinooth, and another with 4 


lyough skin. Mr. Mason does not find it noticed 
tive. The Sweet Lime, Meeta Neemboo, is i | 8 | 


aweet variety, and grows to the size of a large | 


in any of our Indian Floras, but Dr. Pickering 
met with a similar tree on the Samoan Islands, 


'a member of the Philippine Flora.—dfason. 


2687) CIERUS TRIFOLIA. ‘This. Citrus 


2688) CITRUS VULGARIS, Burrgr, Sr- 
VILLE ORANGE, Syn. C. Bigarradia, (Duhamel.) 
‘The leaves differ trom those of the sweet orange 
by the petiole only. The flowers are alike in 
both species. ‘The rind of the fruit is” bitter, 
acrid, and hot to the taste, the. Pulp acid and 
bitter, the seeds.excessively bitter. The bark of 
the tree participates iu these qualities. The xind 
of the fruit is used in making the celebrated 


liqueur curacua,— O’ Shanghnessy. ; 
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CIVET OF MALACC. a CLAY. + 
(2689) CIVET. quently found in the villages, and its secretion cn- 


\ 
\ 
Civet, Dur. | Zubad, ARAB. | ters into the Burinese Materia Medica.— Mason. 
Civette, FR. Ruse, Maay. | (2091) CIVET, JARETH. | : 
Zibeth, GEE. Nedes, dav. Virerva Yibethity occ Sanne. 
_ Libetto, It. Kasturi, SANS, | , amdbulati, verve Gray. 
Civet, a substance used in perfumery, has ” senanes veces Hodgson. 
i 18 : rhEGS oe | re Sy. os emee rte : 
a powerful scent, resembling musk and amber- | eee mo Fs 


avis. It is obtained from the cixets (Viverra),, ‘This is another species oe Peer 
ete ; = Se : Bese cl fhis is another spectes of civet cat, not go 
a genus of carnivorous animals, approaching ' abundant as’ the preceding, which the Burmese 


nearest in their form and habits to the fox and the | gall “ the horsc-eat,” from the mane on aaeale 


ay 


cat, But the distinctive character of the civets | — Mason. | ee | 
consists in an opening near the tail, leading into! (2692) CLADANTITUS. Comrosrre. Cya- 
a double cavity of considerable SIZ, furnished DANTI Cs A RABICUS.—-T hese aAvrve sinall dwarf 
with glands for the secretion of this odorous ; plants, bearing yellow flowers, and grow. in 
substance. When the secretion is in excess, the | any soil.-— Riddell. 

animal frees itself from it by a contractile move-- (2693) CLARET. A term generally ceil te 
ment, which causes the civet to ooze from the! designate the red wines, the produce of the 
bag. This is carefully collected and sold (not | Bordelais ‘Che most esteemed are, Lafitte, 
without adulte: ation with butter or oil, to increase | Latour, Chatcau- Margaux, and Haut-Brion. In 
its weight) at a very hish price. —Hug. Cyc.) France, Clairel 18 a general name for all rose 
In Malay and Javanese this perfume is known | coloured wines, and what the Enetish call Claret 
by the native names of rase and dedes, but the | jg styled Bourdeaun. 

Ganserit Kesturi and the Arabic zabad corrupted | (2694) CLARKIA. Ona RACK.E—TLhese are 
jabad, are also used as synonyms. In the Kast-! jandsome annuals which make a showy display 
em Archipelago, this article is produced by two | jn flower borders, their colours are rose, white 
distinct species of Viverra, rase and zibetha, | and purple, they ripen geed in abundance which 
which are kept in a half domesticated state for | jay be sown in any good soil. 

the purpose of yielding it. The first is a native} (2695) CLAY, compound, or perhaps only 
of Java, and the last of the other large Eastern | 2 qixture, of the two earths, alumina and silica, 
islands, where the natives of rank are great con- | with water. Clay is an essential ingredient in all 
sumers of this perfume, a not generally accepta- | fertile soils, The following are some of the com- 
ble one to Kuropeans.— Craufurd Dic. p. 100. | mon varieties of clay :— ” 

A variety of this termed Poollughoo Shuttum, | 1, Pipe-clay. Namum, Tamil, ; Khurra, De- 
Tam. Javad, Duk. Civet Cat Perfume. Ghenda- | chance. This is of a greyish white colour, with 
maly alubeeyum, Savs., is an inferior sort of Musk | an earthy fracture, and a “amooth greasy feel; it 
bag procured from a species of civet cat, 4I- | adheres to the tongue, and is very plastic, tena- 
betha, found in many parts of lower Hindoostan. | cious and infusible. When burnt it is of a cream 


‘This animal is called ie Famil, Poollughoo poo- | colour, and is used for tobacco-pipes and white 
nay, and in ‘Telugoo, Poonghoo pillie. ‘Phe arti- 


; | yottery.This is found in abundance in several parts 
cle is chiefly used by the people as a perfume | of lower India and is used for nearly the same pur- 
and in the preparation of certain lnunents-— me 


, | poses that itis in Europ” ‘The different. castes 
Ains. Mat. Med. p. 192. These animals are | of Hindoos, too, employ’ #* for making the dis- 
carefully kept and tended in North Africa, for | tinguishing marks on their foreheads, and (mots- 
the sake of the perfume: they are also common | tened with water) it is often applied round the 
in South Amenica and in the forests of Japan. | eye, in certain cases of ophthalmia, as well.as 
to parts of the body that are bruised. 
9. Potter's clay is of various colours, chiefly 
reddish or grey, and becomes red when heated. 
Mixed’ with sand it is formed into’ bricks and 
tiles. This is abundant in Southern Asia. 
8. Stourbridge clay resembles potter's clay’ to 
a certain extent, but is far more refractory in the 
fre. It is of a-dark colour, owing probably to 
the presence of earbonaccous matter. “It is‘ex- 
tensively usedin waking erucibles, viass pote, wc. 
. 4 Brick-clay' or loam also-abundant in South- 
lem Asia. It variespreatly in appearance, textute 
and compositio#} ws colour depending on the pro- 
| portion of: oxide. of iron contained | a oe 
. §. London clay 13 a very extensive deposit of 
a bluish clay. “Near the surface, however, it has 
often the usual‘ clay colar. . aa | 
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Civet contains free ainmonia, resin, tat, and ex- 
tractiform, matter, and a volatile oil to which its 
odoriferous, properties are due. It 1s imported 
into England from the Brazils and from Guinea. 

When genuine, it is worth from 30 to 40 shil- 

lings an ounce.—TZowlinson, page 375. 

(2690) CIVET, MALACCA. VivERRICULA 

MALLACCENSIS. | 
Viverra malaceensis, ...... Gmelin. 
RASS. ceceeeeeeee Horfield. 

sy GUNMA, syreeerveeee BuchananHamilton MSS. 

yy indicdy......00000-. Geoffroy. 

»  bengalensis, ...... Gray: Mustr. 
oy pallida. ...eccee Gray: Ilustr. 
 Genetta manillensis, ...... Bydoux.’ 
Phe Indian. crvet-cats secrete an’ odoriferous 

aabstance identical with civet, though not the 

civet of commerce. This species is not infre- 


cage 
ae 
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CLEOME. 

 .§. ‘Plastic clay: skirts the London elay within 
the London chalk basin, and it appears also at the 
Isle of Wieht. ‘This formation comprises a va- 
riable number of sand, clay, and pebble ‘beds, al- 
ternating irregularly, and lying Immediately upon 
the chalk. ‘The sand-beds of this formation 
supply*the deep well in and about London with 
soft Water. — Zomlinson, page 376. 

9. Porcelain clay is very abundant in Southern 
and Bastern Asia. The clays of ‘Tenasserim have 
not been analvzed, but there are clays at the ba- 
ses of some of the granite mountains, where the 
felspar has decomposed so much, that the paths 
are thick with a coarse quartzose sand, and a few 
rains of mica that remain. As porcelain clay 1s 
produced by the decomposition of felspar, such is 
probably the clay in the localities to which refer- 
ence has been made.—.Iason. 

8. Five clays ave procurable at Streeperma- 
toor, Lripasoor, Chingleput, Metapolliam, Cud- 
dapah.--- Dr. Hunter. 

(2696) CLEARING . NUT. 
fatorum. 

(2697) CLEMATIDE.W. The mame ts de- 
rived frou Clema, a vine branch, from the echimb- 
ing properties of the family. This tribe is acrid 


Strvchnos  Po- 


and poisonous ; the leaves and fresh stems, if 


bruised and applied to the skin, cause vesication. 
Royle describes 10 Himalayan species. There 
ig one, the Clematis gouriana, abundant among 
the ruins of Gour, aud which doubtless partict- 
pates in the properties of the others. In France 
the Clematis vitulba is used by mendicants to 
cause artificial sores for the furtherance of their 
impostures. In Cochin China, according to 
Louriero, the Clematis sinensis is used as a diuret- 
ic and diaphoretic. At the Mauritius the Cle- 
matis mauritiana is employed to blister the cheek 
for the relief of tooth-ache. No specics of Cle- 
inatis is admitted in the British pharmacopete 
—still from the experiments of Storck, Wendt, 
and Mueller with several species, in the treat- 
ment of syphilis, serofula, and rheumatsim, there 
seems much reason to hope for beneficial ettects 
from the cautious trial: of the Indian kinds. 
Storck used an infusion of 2 scruples of the dried 
leaf ina pint of boiling water, the dose + ounces 
thrice daily —O’ Shaughnessy, p. 160. 
(2698) CLEMATIS, Griffith says there is 
one species, the virgin’s bower, of this northern 
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CLERODENDRON, 

species of the genus Cleome deseribed 5 many of 
them are now referred to the genus Polawisin. 
Most of them are worth cultivating on aecount of 
their beauty. The shrubby species do best. in 
arich light soil. In’ Kngland, they may be pro- 
pagated by ripened ecnttings ‘in a moderate ‘heat 
under a hand-glass, or ‘by ‘seed. ‘The seeds of 
the annual species should be sown on a hot-bed 
in spring, and when the young plants are of suf- 
ficient size they imay be planted out im the open 
border but not before the middle of May. ‘The 
biennial species must be kept in the stove ; they 
anay be propagated by cuttings, as the shrubby 
species, --Hagl, Cyc. po L132. 

(2702) CLEOME PENTAPHYLLA. This 
and other species of this genus are very pretty 
and grow well ina hight rich soil, the colours of 
the flowers are white, red, purple and yellow, 
cultivated easily from seed.—- Riddell. Mr. Jaffrey 
mentions, Cleome pentaphylla, syn. Gynandrop- 
sis, Mulay-heeray, 'V., as a common weed in 
cultivated places; a variety with rose colored 
flowers, as cultivated in flower gardens. The 
leaves of the wild varieties are used as ereens 
in soups, &e.—Safrey. Cleome — pentaphytia, 
crows plentifully at Lahore, but the seeds are 
little used by the Hakins, thev use them = in 
convulsions, those of Cleome viseida are said to 
be anthelmentic.-—//onigberger, p. 258. 

(2703)CLEOMEE VISCOSA, Viscrp CLEOME. 

Hoorhooriga, ELINp, 

This is a very common annual weed m Rajwarra 
especially at’ Ajmeer ; the plant has a very strong 
nauseous smell, the seeds are eaten in curries. — 
Geul, Med. Top. p. 201. 

(2704) CLERODEN DRON, One of this genus 
rrows in the ‘Terai, forming a large shrub  be- 
neath every tree, generally intermixed with ferns, 
as polvpodiuin, Pteris, and goniopteris, and its 
sweet odour is born far through the air. Cle- 
rodendron leaves bruised, are used to kill ver- 
min, fly-blows &c. in cattle, and the twigs form 
tooth:picks. Its flowers are presented to Ma- 
hadeo, as a @od of peace; nulk, honey, flowers, 
fruit (ambrosai) &c. being offered to the pacific 
eods, as Vishnu, Kishna, &e. while Mudar 
(Calotropis, Asclepias) Bhang, Cannabinus  sa- 
tivus, Datura, flesh, blood, and spirituous liquids, 
are offered to Siva, Doorga, Kali aud other 
destroying deities..-Hvoker Hin. Jour. Fol. 1, 


genus in the Tenasserim Provinces “ with simple p. 387. , 
_Mleshy leaves.” — Mason. | re (2705) CLERODENDRON, DOUBLE ¥FLO- 
, (2699) CLEMATIS GOURLANA. The Gou-! waren cheropEnprox. The Burmese -culti- 
Tiana or Traveller’s joy, , flowers white, at. the | vate a fragrant double clerodendren, . which ap- 
etoge of the rains, and gives out a very strong pears to be a variety of the next species.— 
perfume, it is abardy plant .gvows in any soil. |. Afgson. ee 

| Che whole species are adapted. for trellis work (2706) CLERODENDRON, Fracran c1e- 
pand easily increased by dividing the plints. .'The | popenpron. In the most atid parts of the 
peolours are Nurions, white, blue, lilac, yellow, &c, ‘Tenasserim forests, during the hottest months of 


re 









p—Riddell, .. se ae 4 | eae ESE ONe ofthe traveller j 
pi ccekan er mec ee ee , 4 \ the dry season, the path ofthe traveller is per- 
: (2700) CLEMATIS WIGHTIANA.- =| fumed’ by the fragrant flowers of a large leaved 


a (2701) CLEOME. There are about fifty ' species of clerodendron. Major Macfaryubar 
4 877 





CLIMATE. 
sent specimens to the Agricultural and Vorti- 
cultural Society of Calcutta a few year's ago, but 
they were unable to determine the species satis- 
factorily.—Uason. bata | 
(2707) CLERODENDRON INFORTUNA- 
TUM, is a bark used hy the Arabian and Indian 


doctors. — Honiyberger, p. 258. 

(27€8) CLERODENDRON NUTANS, Nop- 
DING CLERODENDRON. The Karen mountain 
glens of Tavoy and Mergui are embellished with 
one of the most elegant flowering shrubs that 
ever besutified a landscape—it is the nodding 
clerodendron. : 
but nearly white, growing m jong panicles at 
the extremities of the branches from which they 
make a graceful curve, and hang down perpendi- 
cularly from ten to fifteen inches, like an invert- 
ed cone, 30 that the soft yreening foliage seems 
canopied with rosy-white vails. The flowerets 
are few, the divisions of the panicle being re- 
mote, and each bearing only three or five Howers. 
The divisions and subdivisions being all rectan- 
gular, and each blossom hanging from its pedicel 
like an ear drop, order and beauty are insepara- 
ble associations with this rare plant. Jt de- 
serves a place in every conservatory, yet from 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of plants before me, it 
had not reached England when that was printed ; 
and it is not in Wright and Eaton’s Botany of 
North American plants, indigenous and cultivat- 
ed. The shrub blooms 11 the dry season, and 
rarely exceeds in its native soil, more then ten 
feet in height. —Mason. - 

(2709) CLERODENDRON SQU AMATUM, 
SCARLET CLERODENDRON. The Burmese com- 
pounds are ornamented with this species of 
clerodendron, which bears a large cone of superb 
scarlet flowers, and, although said to be original- 
ly from China, it appears to be naturalized on 
this Coast.-—Mason. | 


(2710) CLIMATE. Meyen, 0 his division of 


the horizontal range of vezetation, Into Zones, 
extends,—1!. The equatorial zone to fifteen degrees 
on both sides of the equator. In this division we 
shall find the Cape Verd Islands. Sierra [eone, 
Ascension and St. Helena, the republic of Libe- 
ria, the European and native settlements in 
the Gulf of Guinea and on the Western Coast of 
Afrith ; Abyssinnia, Zanzibar on the Kast Coast, 
Mocha and Aden in the Red Sea, the northern 
portion of Madagascar, the Seychelles, the Ma- 
dras Presidency, Northern India, Ceylon and the 
Nicobar Islands, Sumatra, Siam, Malaeca, Sin- 

ore and the Straits Settlements, Cochin China, 
the Philippine Islands, Borneo, Celebes and the 
Moluccas, Java and 


% 


Archipelago, ‘] 
Northern Australia, the Marque 


the Republics of Peru, Bolivia, Heuador, New 


Meonada and Venezuela, British, French and 


The flowers are tinged with rose, 





Madura, Banca, the Johore 
‘mor and the eastern group of 
Islands, with New Guinea, a large portion of 
, Society's 
and other Oceanic islands. In South America 


r 


CLIMATE. 
Dutch Guiana, and a large portion of the empire 
of Brazil ; ‘Irinidad, Barbados,. and most.of the 
‘slandsin the Carribean Sea, ‘This zone has # 
mean temperature of 784 to 823 Fahrenhett. 

9. The tropical zone reaches from the both 
deg. on each side of the equator to the tropics in 
98 lat. The mean temperature is'734 ‘to 183 
deg. Summer temperature 804 to 86 deg.; 
winter temperature in the eastern coast districts, 
59 deg. Jn this region is comprised the follow- 
ing countries : —Sandwich Isles, Canton, 1n pro- 
yince of China, Burmah, Calcutta, and a portion 
of the Bengal Presidency, the Bombay Presidency, 
Madagascar, Mauritius and Bourbon ; the south- 
ern portion of Brazil, Cuba, St. Domingo, Mexico, 
and Central America. 3 

3. The sub-tropical zone extends from the tio- 
pics 23 to 34 deg. of latitude. There area 
number of tropical fruits in’ this region. The 


winters are mild and vegetation is green through- 


out the vear. In the northern division of the 
zone palms and bananas grow on the plains. In 
this region is comprised all the extreme northern 
portions of Africa, coasting the Mediterrancan, 
comprising Algiers and the arhary States, Egypt, 
part of Persia, Cabool and the Punjab ; the great- 
er portion of China, Lower California, Texas, the 
South-Western States of A merica, the Bermudas, 
the Cape Colony and Natal, New South Wales, 
Southern and Western Australia—the Govern- 
ment settlements in the Northern Island of New 
Zealand, the largest portion of Chile, Paraguay, 
Urnguay and the Argentine Republies, the Pro- 
vinces of Brazil from St. Paul to Rio Grande, 
Madeira and the Canary Isles. ‘To define accu- 
rately the conditions of temperature which a plant 


requires to maintain it in a flourishing condition, 


we must ascertain within what limits its period 
of vegetation may vary, and what quantity of 
heat it requires. ‘This most remarkable circum- 
stance was first observed by Boussingault, but 
unfortunately we do not as yet possess sufficient- 
ly accurate accounts of the conditions of culture 
“1 the various regions of the earth, to enable us 
to follow out this ingenious view in all its details. 
Hlis theory is, that the time required by a plant 
to arrive at maturity is as the inverse ratio of the 
temperature ; therefore, knowing the mean tem- 
perature of any place, and the number of days 
which a plant takes to ripen, the time required 
at any other point more or less elevated, can 


easily be ascertained. Peter Purry, a native of 


Switzerland, who settled in Charleston in the 
eighteenth ovntury, in a memorial to the Duke 
of Newcastle, then Secretary of State, sets out 


with this postolate, that “ there is a oertaln 
'atitude on our globe, so happily tempered be- 
‘tween the extremes‘of heat and cold, as ta be 


more particularly adapted than ony ‘other for 
certain rich productions of the earth; among 


which are silk, cottan, indigo,” §%c.—and . he 
fixes an the latitude of 38 deg., whether north, 


CLIMATE. 


sr south, as the one of that ‘peculiar character. 
the following Table, showing the climate, dura-_ 
duction of certair 
America, is from th 


the Agricultural Society of Grenada. 
column, gives the altitude in English yards above | of each plant. 
~The third, the mean ‘tem- ' duce of each plant in the year 


tion and 
in tropical 


the level of the sea. 























lants cultivated | bearing. 


¢ 


CLIMATE. 
“perature by Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
fourth, the average time requited to commence 
The filth, the number of plants ina 
“fanegada’’ of 170 varras, about 150 
‘The ‘sixth, the average duration 
The seventh, the average | pro- 


proceedings of | spanish 
The second | square yards. 

















































































ee ee ee SO 5 )])C«*S 1 pO 
Level of the |Mu.Temp.| ‘Time | No. of Year Average pro- | 
__ Sea, to ae Min.| required. | plauts. ee luce. 
vey ’ broma ; Si] : a 3 — 
Pe (Theo ; _ ; 587 vds. ; | 46: 7 63 \I's. 1156 4.0 1lb. per tree. 
Plantain (Musa pa- $| 630 yds. tol 4 v7 | 9 mths | | 
radisinca, wo : 1077 — | ee a : 3613 30 50 plantains. | 
| 4°06 _ | 
aaa 8b li Y0 days. os —— =: 
| Indian Corn (Zea } 1260 to 1890 s6in7-9 1)» fas.g00 | Annual. fang 
ra} 29 : c Ale 
rom eee 25°20t027,180 _,, | 
: 1077 81:17 | 10 inths. One cassava 
| Manioc or Cassava, $/ 1195 — 40°61 | 1204, | 28,900 Bicemnial weighing } Ib. 
| | 43-00 [120 days & 4 04. niarch. 
\ eee oe Oe a - Sissies oto 
| : fee peeriecs 
Coco nut (Cocos nu- | | 8117 & YIS. 4 hotles oil 
( : . 459 . 
ies Bate ee | al | 46°00 6 ,, Hoe oY per tree. 
: seh | S117 {150 days 
Tobacco (Nicotiana fe — ABO [LTO 4, Lge | k lb. dried to 
Yabacta),... See en | a i 40°61 j180. ,, 28,900 | Annual. feoch 3 plants. | 
} | | 0830 4225. ,, | 
| 630 : 81:17 | 64 inths. | 
| ‘ : | >, | . 1 : 
| Cotton (Gossypium) <| 1077 : a » 128,900 34 te : eth Pe 
| | 1415  aeeag @ - pian 
! | aaa weal Sees (een, Deemer amen eee 
| Z 230) | . { 24 mths. 
Coffee (Coffea Ara- 630 25, 
ihieaey DK _— ‘ 1077 to 2250 gg 98 | 5,300 45 14 lb. per tree 
2453 | 33°30 36s, 
PORE aR ee RE Re ey ce ee | ee ne | aoe 
. 7 : 10 per cent. 
| | 
Sugar-cane (Saccha- 630 | : . i - mths. 98.900 , sugar upon the 
rum officinarum.) .., | 1080 | mn ti ths : weight of the 
’ | — ‘ raw eane 
J] smavcerirnaain teiuicteiaat queanieemeenccs: | atime aninionnseen | tsinaininaee— Semen eet ns Teena Sneha ‘8 
| 9n 48°60 2k ,, 70 plants pro- 
oa, (Undigefera 2) 630 46-00 | 3 ,, [57,800 11 [duce 1 1b. co- 
| one | 1077 40°61 34 - loring matter 
| p _ (| 1080 38°70 (140 days. Tor 
| Rag tu- }) \980 3330 165 ,, {116,600 | Annual tll pe ee 
1 ene aC 2700 27°00 |210_,, PAaat. | | 
Whe meee. {| 567 ~ 42-30 | 80. ,, 
a (Triticum 1170 {+ 38-70 100 57,800 | Annual. 87 for every 
oom). mon Ygaao | 3299 fio. | | Pee mami 
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CLIMATE. 
The plantain bears at 1,529 yards, in a tem- 
perature of 61 deg. Fahrenheit, and requires fif- 


tecn months, but its cultivation is of fittle bene- | 


fit in so high a latitude. It is. the same with 
the cassava root. The cane at 1,160 altitude, 
in a temperature of 66 deg., gives no sugar ; and 
indigo at 1,620 affords no coloring matter. — 
Simmonds, page 10. Dr. Royle gives the follow- 
ing arrangement of the countries of which the 
plants will grow in the different parts of India. 


Tropient & Kast-Lndian Islands, Travancore, Cochin, Matabar, « 
Tropical Atrica, Brazil, Guia- Cevion, Malayan Peninsula, 
na, Weet-Indies, and Florida, Chittagong, Bengal, Lower As- 


Sau, 

Coromandel Coast, Northern Cir- 
enrs, Conenn., 
Gujerat, Behar, 

Malwa. 


Last and West Coast of Africa, 


Southern States of North Ame- Doab, Delhi, 
riea, Egypt, north of Africa, 
Sorin. 

Mexican | Highlands, 
Mountains of Spati. 

South of African, Eatra-‘Tropical 
New Holland, South America 
bevond 254% 8, lat. 

Mediterranean Region, 


Lower 
Rajpootana, 
Suharunpore and Northern Doub. 


Devra Doon, and Himalayan 
Valleys to moderate eles ations. 
Neilgherries, Upper Assn, Th 


Chino-Japanese Region, Middle 
Inalayan Mountains, 


Andes, Peru, and Mountains 
of Brazil. 

North of Europe, North of Asia, 
and North America, 

Aretic regions, Mountains of nu. 
rope, Elevated Andes. 


Himalivan Mountains, Regions 
of Oaks and Pines. 
Himalayas above Region of Fo- 
rest, 
[Royle Prod, Res. of tndia. 


At another place he states that the northern 
like the southern part of India, enjoys two crops 
during the year, one called the Aévreef, or 
rain crop, sown in June, and reaped in. October, 
the other sown in October, and reaped in March 
and April, called the raddee crop. The latter, 
embracing the months which approximate im tent 
perature to that of the seasons of cultivation im 
older countries, corresponds with them also in the 
nature of the plants cultivated, as for instance, 


Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Millet, Peas, Beans, | 


Veteh, Tares, Chick-peas, Pigeou-peas, and Len- 
tils ; Tobaceo, Safflower, and Succory ; Flax, and 


plants allied to Mustard and Rape, as Oul Seeds ; | 


Carrot, Coriander, Cumin, and other seeds of 


a similar kind, as ajrouin, sonf, soya, aneeson. Ine 


the rainy season, a totally different set of plants 
engages the agriculturist’s attention, as Rice, 
Cotton, Indigo, and Maize, with Sorghum, Joar, 
koda, most of the tropical legumes, as well as 
several of the Cucumber and Grourd tribes, to- 
gether with the Sesamum for Oil, and the varie- 
ties of the Egg plant, as a vegetable. ‘Phe Sun 


and Sunnee, twvo cordage plants, are also cultivas ; 


ted at this season.-—Royle’s Productive Resources 
of India. Mr. Fortune says that in’ China, 
the staple summer crops are those which yield 
textile fibres. A plant well known by the name 
of jute in India, a species of Corchorus— 
which has been largely exported to Europe of 
late ‘years from India is grown here to a very 
large extent. In China this fibre is used in 
the manvacture of sacks and bags for holding rice 
and other grains. A gigantic species of hemp 
(Cannabis) growing from ten to fifteen feet in 
height is also a staple summer crop. This 4s 
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CLIMATE, 
chietly used in making ropes and string of various 
sizes such articles being in great demand for 
tracking the boats up rivers and in the canals. of 
‘the country. Evefy one. has heard of China grass- 
cloth---that beautiful fabric made in the Canton 
| province and largely exported to Europe. and 
America. The, plant which is supposed ‘o pro- 
duce this (Urtica nivea) is also. abundantly 
crown in the western part of this province and 
in the adjoining province of Kiangse. Fabrics of 
various degrees of fineness are made from this 
“fibre and sold in’ these provinces, but L have not 
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geen any so fine as that made about Canton : it Js 
‘also spun into thread for sewing purposes, and 18 
found to be very strong and durable. There are 
two verv distinct varieties of this plant common 
in Chekiang --one the cultivated, the other the 
wild. ‘The cultivated variety has larger leaves 
than the other; on the upper side they are of a 

lighter green, and on the under they are much 
‘more downy. The stems also are lighter in 
colour, and the whole plant has a silky feel about 
“it which the wild one wants. The wild variety 

crows plentifully on sloping banks, on city walls, 
cand other old and ruinous buildings. It is not 
“prized by the natives, who say its fibre is not so 
‘fine, and more broken and confused in its strue- 
‘ture than the other kind. The cultivated kind 
yields three erops a year. The last’ great crop 
iwhich L observed was that of a species of Juncus, 
‘the stems of which ave woven into beautiful inats, 


‘used by the natives for sleeping upon, for cover- 
‘ing the floors of rooms and for many other useful 
purposes. Thus 1s cultivated in water, somewhat 
like the rice-plant, and is therefore always planted 
in the lowest. part of these valleys. At the time 
of my visit, in the beginning of July, the harvest. 
(of this crop had just commenced, and hundreds 
‘of the natives were busily employed in drying it. 
‘The river’s banks, uncultivated Jand, the dry gra- 
velly bed of the river, and every other available 
spot was taken up with this operation, At grey 
dawn of morning the sheaves or bundles were 

taken out of temporary sheds, erected for the 
‘purpose of keeping off the rain and dew, and 
shaken thinly over the surface of the ground. 
Tu the afternoon, before the sun had suuk very 
| low in the horizon, it was gathered up again into 
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sheaves and placed under cover for the night. 
A watch was then set ineach of the sheds ; for 
| however quiet and harmless the people in these 
‘parts are, there is no lack of thieves,who are very 
honest if they have no opportunity to steal. And 
so the process of winnowing went on day by day 
until the whole of the moisture was dried out of 
the reeds. They: were then bound up firmly m 
round bundles, and either sold in the markets of 
the country, or taken to Ningpo and other towns 
where the manufacture of mats is carried on, on 
a large scale. The winter crops of this part of 
China consist of wheat, barley, the cabbage. ou- 
plant, and many other kind of vegetables on a 
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CLITORIA TERNATEA. 
smaller scale, -Large tracts of land are planted 
with. the bulbs of a liliaceous plant, probably a 
Fritillaria, which are used in medicine. This is 
planted in November, and dug up again in April 
and May. In March these lily fields are in full 
blossom, and give quite. a feature to the countrv. 
The flowers are of a dingy greyish white, and not 
very ornamental.-—4. ‘es. among the Chinese, 
page 259. | 7 : 

(2711) CLIMBERS. At Tonglo, in Sikkim, 
at an elevation of several thousand feet, Dr. 
Hooker found great scandent trees twisting 
around the trunks of others, and strangling them : 
the latter gradually decay, leaving the sheath of 
climbers as one of the most remarkable vegetable 
phenomena of these mountains. ‘These climbers 
belong to several orders, and may be roughly 
classified in two groups.—(1.) Those whose stems 
merely twine, and by constricting certain parts 
of their support, induce death.—(2.) ‘Those 
which form a net-work round the trunk, by the 
coalescence of their lateral branches and aerial 
roots, &c.: these wholly envelope and often con- 
ceal the tree they enclose, whose branches ap- 
pear rising far above those of its destroyer. ‘T'o 
the first of these groups belong many natural 
orders, of which the most prominent are— Legz- 
minose, ivies, hydrangea, vines, Pothos, &c. 
The inosculating ones are almost all figs and 
Wightia: the latter is the most remarkable, for 
its grasping roots.-—Hooker Him. Journ. Fol. I, 
page 163-164, 

(2712) CLINTONIA ELEGANS. This 
and other species are pretty border plants, co- 
lours white and blue: they flower and give seed 
abundantly and thrive in any good soil. 

(2713) CLITORIA TERNATICA, TERNATE 
Criiroria. (Crow’s beak), 
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Upurajita, BENG. Neela  gheeria, khurne, 
Upuragita, kowa, kowa- SANS. 


theti, HInp. 
This may be cultivated as a flowering plant, and 
there are several varieties. The most common are 
the blue and white. ‘They blossom all the year 
round, and being shrubby twining plants, are 
well suited for covering trellis work. They are 
of easy growth, and the blue flowers are used 
sometimes for colouring boiled rice. Are propa- 
gated by seed, and in any soil._—/Jteddelé. In 
some parts of Southern Asia, itis acominon wild 
creeper during the rains, and Dr. Hooker men- 
tions that a beautiful blue-flowered Clitoria 


Kalizer-ke-jur, Hinp. 












Him. Jour. Vol. Tl, page 29] 
deep blue flowers, is’ 


fais us that the sweetieh, 
Woot of this plant (which: 
Ma) is given in substance 


creeps over the path to Syong on the Khasia: 
‘Hills, with the ground-raspberrry of Darjiling. ~. 
' In 'Tenasserim the. 


; Mibers, wandering over 
Mirts of the country.— 
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CLOTHS. 

ground into powder in croup eases, that it -sick- 
ens and sometimes vomits, the dose being half a 
pagoda weight for.a’child of two or three years. 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy used the: root. extensively in 
order to test its alleged emetic effects, but never 
observed the occurrence; an alcoholic extract 
acts however as a brisk purgative in from:5 to 
10 grain doses. Rut griping and tenesmus are 
often produced, and during the operation of the 
medicine the patient is feverish and uneasy. He 
does not recommend its use.— O'Shaughnessy, 
page 315. = Yao 2 

(2714) CLOTH AND CORDAGE MATE- 
RIALS. Sée Frsrous Mareriat.s. | 


(2715) CLOTILS. Long cloths or punjums 
of various qualities were formerly manufactured 
to a great extent in the Northern Circars, as 
well as in other parts, the greater proportion 
consisted of 14 punjums or cloths, containing. 
fourteen times 12 threads in the breadth, which. 
varied according to local eustom from 88 to. 
4 inches. I4lb. was considered the .proper 
weight of such cloths, the length 36 cubits, 
half lengths being exported under the denomi- 
nation of salampores. ‘The manufacture of the 
finer cloths which went up to and even exceeded 
50 punjum has long been discontinued.—ohde 
M.S.S. ae 


Cloths, Long.—Very superior kinds of cloths 
were formerly manufactured at Vizagapatam and 
sold at. from 70 to 350 Rs. each, but the large 
supplies of Long cloths from England selling at 
the more moderate prices of from 6 to 40 Rs. per 
piece, has quite destroyed that old manufacture. 


Cloths, Men’s.—These cloths are manufactur- 
ed all over the country, but those of the Madura 
District have Lace borders : they are sold as high 
as 70 Rs. for a suit of two pieces. Conjeveram is 
noted for its silk bordered cloths which are sold 
for not more than fifteen Rupees a pair. 


Cloths, Native Female, Cotten.—This descrip- 
tion of cloths forms an article of manufacture m 
every district, and are in constant use by all 
classes of the country. Madras manufactures a 
niecly coloured woman’s cloth called “ oolloor 
sailay,” sold for seven Rupees and upwards. 
Arnee is noted for its manufacture of a superior 
quality of white Cotton Cloths of various pat- 
terns. ‘Those of Sydapet in Chingleput, a 
country town in the out-skirts of Madras, arg of 
ordinary quality and of different colours. Gahjam 
also fabricates a common sort, with a few of 
more value, worked with Lace borders but not 
sold for more than 50 Its. dis x 

Cloths, Native Female, Silk.—The™ principal 
places for the manufacture of Native, Female Silk 
cloths are the towns of Benares, Berhampore, 
and Tanjore. Those .of Benares are generally of 
superior quality with ridh lace borders, and they 
are sold at from Rupees 59 to 359 or up- 
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CLOVES. — CLOVES. 

wards. . Berhampore cloths are wholly of Silk | flowers, the flower buds of the Clove-tree, Curyo- 
but nicely finished. ‘Tanjore cloths are also neat- | phyllus aromaticus (Hugenia caryophyléata), which 
ly finished with nicely worked borders, both of | was originally a native of theMoluceas, but is now 
Lace and Silk of various colours: they are sold at | cultivated in several parts of the Kast and West 
from Rupees 15.to 150. —|Indies. They have the form of a nail, and 
~— Cloths, Silk, called Pethambarain.—These are | when examined are seen to consist of the tubu- 
chiefly. brought from Benares, and Nagpore: | lar calyx with a roundish projection, formed by 
they are also made at the town of Comba-|the unopened petals. It is a very handsome 
conum. The Benares cloths are highly prized | tree, growing to the height of about twenty feet. 
for their superior quality: they measure 12 |The trunk is straight, and rises four or five feet 
by 2 cubits a piece, two pieces make one| before it throws out branches. The bark is 
suit of an upper and under garment. Hindoos | smooth, thin, of a grey color, and the wood of 
wear these cloths during their devotions and | the trunk too hard for ordinary cabinet. work. The 
holiday time. They are sold from Rupees 50 to | leaves are opposite, smooth, narrow, pointed, of 
350 or even more. The fabrics of Combaco-!a rufous color above, and green on the under 
num are good, although not equal to those of | side. They have a very aromatic odor when 
Benares. - | ‘bruised between the fingers. ‘The flowers pro- 

Cloth, White, is manufactured all over Sou- ; duced in branched peduncles, at the extremity of 
thern India, but those of Manamadoo in the! the bough, are of a delicate peach color. The 
district of Trichinopoly is very superior in qua- | elongated calyx, forming the seed vessel, first 
lity and used by the more respectable of the | changes to yellow, aud, when ripe. to red, which is 
inhabitants as clothing under the name of ‘ Ma- | from October to December, and in this state it 
namadoo Sullah.” ‘That at Arnee in the district | is fit to gather. If left for a few weeks longer 
of Chingleput, known as “ Arnec Sullah,” is of ;on the trees, they expand, and become what are 
different quality. ‘termed “ mother cloves,” fit only for seed or for 

Cloth, Woman, Cotton, Coloured.—These Cot- eandving. The ground under the Yree is first 

| 
| 








ton colored cloths are largely made in the Ma- | swept clean, or else a mat or cloth is spread. 
dura district. They are of various sizes, with | The nearest clusters are taken off with the hand, 
or without Lace worked borders. Those with | and the more distant by the aid of erooked sticks. 
Lace vary in price from Rupees 15 to 200 each; | Great care should be taken not to injure the 
they are generally purchased by respectable na- | tree, as it would prevent futnre bearing. The 
tives, by whom they are highly prized. ‘These | cloves are then prepared for shipment by smok- 





fabrics are known in the market as :— ing them on hurdles near a slow wood fire, to 
-Vankey, Lace bordered. | Joonnady, Lace bordered. | give them a brown color, after whieh they are 
Thombeo, do. do. Ambooresa, do. — do. further dried in the sun. They may then be ent 


Cloth, Woman's Silk.—Yhese are brought | off from the flower branches with the nails, and 
chiefly from Benares and Nagpore ; but they ‘are , Will be found to be purple colored within, and fit 
fabricated also at Berhampore, ‘Tanjore, Com- | to be baled for the Enropean market. {n some 
baconum, and Conjeveram, in the Madras Pre- | places they are scalded in hot water before being 
sidency. ‘Those of Benares and of the Mah- | smoked, but this is not common. The tree may 
ratta countries are celebrated for their superiority he propagated either from layers or seed. Lay- 
and are highly prized for their Lace borders ; | €°S will root in five or six months if kept moist. 
their size is 16 by 23. cubits, and they are sold | A strong dark loam, a gravelly, sandy, or clayey 
at Rupees 50 to Rupees 300 and upwards ; those | Soll, but one not retentive of moisture, seems 
made at Berhampore, Tanjore, and Combaconum | that best suited for its successful culture. It 
are not equal to the Benares cloths, but are well | does not thrive well near the sea, nor in the 
made and sold at from Rupees 15 to 70 each. higher mountains, the spray of the sea and the 
The woman’s cloths of ‘Tanjore and Madura | cold being found injurious. The plants at first 
manufacture, and men’s head-cloth, also from | require the shade of other trees, such as the man- 
Madura, are good articles, and will compete with | $0 cocoarnut, Xe. Although generally a hardy 
the production of any other Loom in the world. | Plant, it suffers from excessive drought. They 

(2716) CLOVES. | should be planted about twenty feet- apart. In 
its native country the tree begins to yield fruit 





 Kerenful B. Woh-kayu-law : 

be cae ane - Chankee, ri ve in the sixth year,\put a crop can seldom be look- 

Warrala, Cyn. ~ | Meykhek, Pers, ed for in other quayters under eight years. It 1s 

Kruidnagelen, Dur. -| Cravos da India, Port. very long lived, . sof etimes attaining the age of 
| oe grote oitones) sein e 130 years. There ‘appears, according to Mr. 
Naglein, Gewnrznelken, ‘ Clavillos, Sp. Crawfurd, to be five varieties of the clove, viz— 
- Gar | | Craumboo, Ta. {the ordinary cultivated clove; a kind called the 
-Luyang, Guz. Hiv. | Lawangwm. Ten, female clove by the natives, which has a pale stem; 
‘Garofani, ly. | Thenghio, Cnin.—Fauliner, | the kiri or loory clove ; ‘the royal clove, which 


- The cloves of commerce are the unop is verv scarce, aud the wild clove. The three 
opene j | 
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‘CLOVES. 
first are equally valuable as spices, the female 
clove beine considered fittest for the distillation 
of essential oil. The wild clove, having scarce- 
ly any aromatic flavor, is valueless. ‘The produce 
which may be expected from the tree seems to 
be ungertain ; it may, however, be averaged 
at five or six pounds. A clove tree, well weed- 
ed and taken care of, will, produce from five to 
twenty pounds. On the other hand, a tree 
that is neglected will not give above two or three 
pounds. At intervals of from three to six years 
they usually produce one extraordinary crop, but 
then a year now and then intervenes, when they 
vield none at all; in othersthey will afford a 
double harvest. The clove tree was originally 
confined to the five principal Molucea islands: 
and chiefly to Machean, From these it was con- 
veyed to Amboyna, a very short time ouly be- 
fore the arrival of the Portuguese. By them the 
cultivation was strictly restricted to Amboyna, 
every effort betug made to extirpate the plant 
elsewhere. It has now, however, spread to 
Java, Singapore, and the Straits’ Settlements, 
Ceylon, the Mauritius and Sevehelles, Bour- 
bon, Zanzibar, Cayenne, Dominica, Martinique, 
St. Kitts, St. Vineent, and Trinidad. Cloves 
contain a volatile oil, associated with resinous, 
eummy, and astringent matter, which is vielded 
in larger proportion than by any other plant. 
Newnan obtained by distillation two ounces and 
two drachims from sixteen ounces of cloves. On 
an average cloves yield from 17 to 22 per cent. 
of oil, including the heavy and light oils. The 
oil is aromatic and aerid, and has been used as a 
condiment and a stimulant carminative. It is 
also extensively used by distillers and soap 
makers. It 1s said that the clove does not thrive 
well on the soil of Java, the plantations of which 
trial had been made not having sueceeded to the 
extent expected, although they were direeted by 
skilled persons from Amboyna; the places they 
made choice of did not differ materially as to 
soil and climate from those of the Moluccas. M. 
Tevsman, Director of the Botanical Gardens at 
Batavia, seems to have bestowed much attention 
on the subject. ‘The exports however from the 
ixland have been considerable. In 1830, there 
were 803 piculs shipped; in 1835, 4,566; in 
1339, 2.3345; in 1848, 2,027 piculs of 133 lbs. 
In Singapore, about ten years ago, there were 
then about 15,0L0 clove trees planted out, a 
few of which only had come in bearing. If these 
: plantations had proved equally productive with 
@ those of the sister settlement of Pinang, it would 
have been able to export 60,000 lbs. of. cloves, 
ts own produce ; but this expectation, it will 
se seen, has not been realised.. In the season of 
' 841-42, there was 1,000 piculs of cloves ship- 
" ed from Pinang, but none were exported in the 
Mealtinr ns Seat The quantity of land under 
wultivation with cloves there, in 1843, was 463 
“orlongs in Prince of W ales’ Island, and 517 in 










S in 1843, 87 piculs, 50 catties ; gross 
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CLOVES. 
Province Wellesley. The number of trees plant 
ed out in the former island was 72,779 ; in the 
latter province 7,639. There were in the island 
25,161 plants in nursery. The average consump- 
tion of cloves iu the United Kingdom, in the four 
years ending 1841 was 49,000 lbs. The largest 
quantity of cloves imported during the past 
twenty-tive years was 1,041,171 Ibs., in 1847. 
The quantities imported and entered for home 
consumption in the last: five years have been as 
follows :— Bk af aed 
Imports. Iome consumption. 
1848 ...... 117,433 lbs. ...,. 126,691 Ibs. 
1849 ...... 274,713 ,, 2... 138,713) ,, 
1850 ...00. 749,046 ,, 0. 159,934 ,, 
1851. ...... 253,439 § 2... 138,128 -,, 
1852 ...... 313,949 5,0... 175,287, 
In 1848 were received 69,000 lbs. of cloves 
from British India. —Simmonds’ Comml. Product, 
p. 401. The trees in bearing were—In Prince 
of Wales Island, 28,739 ; not bearing, 44,040 ; 


value, 3,399 dollars ; estimated produce of cloves 
for 1844, 469 piculs. In Province Wellesley 
—'lrees in bearing, 1,073 ; not bearing, 6,566 ; 
produce in 1843, 1 pienl, 13 catties ; gross value 
$5 dollars. ‘The export of cloves from Pinang 
was, in L849, 24,000 Ibs.; in 1850, 52,400 ; 
in 1851, 27,866; in 1852, 45,087. From 
tabular statements drawn up in 1844, by Mr. 
I’. S. Brown, Chairman of the Pinang Chamber 
of Commerce, it appears that there were, in 
1843, in that island and Province Wellesley ad- 
joining, 96 clove plantations, containing 80,418 
clove trees; besides many young treesin nur- 
series ready to be planted out. The produce of 
cloves there, in 1842, was 11,813 lbs., and this 
was a very short crop, it having that year prov- 
ed a complete failure ; the average crop for some 
vears previous had been 46,666 Ibs. Pinang 
only began to export this spice in 1832. Of the 
clove trees in. Pinang there were then only 
29.812 in bearing, leaving 75,767 in that settle- 
ment alore to come to maturity; estimated to 
vield about 300,000 Ibs. No success has at- 
tended repeated trials of cloves in Singapore, 
Until the trees reach the age of bearing, they 
vrow and look extremely well; but any expecta- 
tion of a crop that may have been raised by thei 
hitherto fine condition, ends in disappointinent, 
for just then the trees assume the appearance of 
sudden blight, as if lightning-stricken, and then 
die. 125 clove plants and 350 secillings were sent 
to Sineapore from Bencoolen, by Sir T. Raffles, im 
the close of 1819 ; but although every care was 
paid them——while the nutinegs which. arcompa- 
nied them throve amazingly. well—little or no 
progress has been nade with clove culture. ‘wo 
or three hundred-weight were shipped in 18-45, 
but since then hardly any mention 1s made of 
the spice. Ina petition presented by the spice 
planters of Pinang and Province Welleslev, to 
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CLOVES. — 
the authorities at home, in 1844, praying that 
the duty oa British Colonial nutmegs, mace, and 


cloves might be reduced to 48. 9d., 18. 2d., and 
$d. respectively, on importation into England, in 


order to compete with foreign produce, it was 
stated that a few venrs hence ‘Prince: of Wales 
sland might be expected to produce 60,900 lbs. 
of nutmegs, 200,000 Ibs. af mace, and 300,900 
ibs. of cloves ; whilst Singapore, if equally suc- 
cessful iu the culture of the siue, would yield 
yearly 137,000 Ibs. of nutmegs, 45,000 Lbs. of 
mace, 60,000 lbs. of cloves.- In short, the 
planters needed only encouragement to produce 
in the course of a few years a full supply of 
those valuable spices for the whole conswmption 
of Great Britain. Dr. Ruschenberver, who vi- 
sited Zanzibar in 1835, thus speaks of the clove 
plantations there :-—‘‘ As far as the eye could 
reach over a beautifully undulated land, nothing 
was to be seen but clove trees of different ages. 
varying in height from five to twenty feet—Si- 
monds’ Com.Prod. p. 400. Mr. Crawfurd tells us 
that the clove is remarkable for its limited geogra- 
phieal distribution. It is only in its native loca- 
lities, the five small islets on the western coast of 
the large island of Gilolo, that it is easily grown, 
and attains the highest perfection. ‘There, it 
bears in its seventh or cighth year, and lives to 
the age of 130 of 150. Rumphius informs us, 
that shortly before’the arrival of the Portuguese 
it had been carried to and reared in Amboyna, 
where, however, it does not bear until its fit- 
teenth year, and where the average duration of 
its life does not exceed 75 years. He informs 
us further that large islands are not favourable 
to its growth—that it succeeds indifferently even 
in such islands as Gilolo and Ceram, and that 
the natives of Celebes and Java who had at- 
tempted to grow it in their own country had ob- 
tained plants which bore no fruit. Europeans, 
however, have succeeded somewhat better. ‘The 
clove has been long transferred by them from the 
Moluccas to Sumatra,-—to the islands in the 
Straits of Malacca,—to Bourbon,—to Zanzibar, 
on the eastern coast of Africa, and to Cayenne. 
In some of these places the culture has virtually 
failed, even where that of the nutmeg has suc- 
ceeded, and everywhere the produce is of inferior 


quality to that even of Amboyna. A suitable | 


soil seems to be as indispensable, as a suitable 
climate. The soil of the Molucca Islands is yol- 
canie, which. is not the case with any of. the 
countries to which the tree has been transferred. 
except the Island of Bourbon, and here the sui- 
table climate seems to be wanting. ‘The clove ap- 
years, from Pigafetta’s statement, to have been 
private property, and sutirely free in culture and 
trade ; Malays, Javanese, Chinese,. Macassars, and 
Arabs, all competing for it in an open market. 
‘The annual quantity produced, according to him, 
in the five islands, seeins to have been from 1500 
to 200U bahars; and the bahar is an Arabian 


CLOVER, INDIA CLOVER. 
weight, computed in the Moluccas at about 590 
pounds. ‘The companions of Magellan themselves 
loaded two ships with cloves:at a single teland, 
‘Tidor, after a stay, from their arrival :to their 
departure, of no more than forty-four days. 
The Portuguese made their first appearance in 
the parent country‘of cloves in the year 1512: 
and having been expelled by the Dutch in 1605, 
they had the principal share of the clove trade 
for ninety-three years,—a period of rapine, vio- 
lence, and bigotry. ‘Their main object was the 
exclusive monopoly of spices, by the expulsion 
of all rivals. ‘Iheir successors pursued the same 
object in a manner still more rigorous. They 
extirpated the clove trees in their native islands, 
and endeavoured to limit their growth to the five 
Amboyna islands, in which the elove is an exotic. 
Periodical expeditions for the extirpation of 
young plants that naught spontaneously have 
sprung up, or been propagated by birds, formed 
part of this system. The clove monopoly stall 
exists, but in avery tottermg condition. The 
periodical exterminating expeditions have been 
merely nominal during the present century ; and 
for the last thirty years, although the monopoly be 
persevered in, in the five Amboyna islands, where 
the parks, as they are called, are the property of 
the government, the culture and trade axe legiti- 
mate everywhere else. —Craufurd Dictionary, 
page 104. The clove tree may be seen in a few 
gardens on the ‘lenasserim Coast, and cloves 
are abundant in the bazars. At the Madras Ex- 
hibition of 1855, Cloves were forwarded from 
‘Travancore, ‘Tinnevelly, Canara, and Cochin. 
The plumpest and heaviest were from General 
Cullen’s Gardens near Oodagherry, 1800 feet 
above the sca, thesc had a strong aromatic 
odour, and were of a dark brown colour ; they 
were quite entire, and when pressed with the 
nail, the oil exuded. ‘The specimens from 5. 
Warrier, Dewan of Cochin, and tnose from ‘Tin- 
nevelly Distriet were almost equally good. -—- A. 
Ed. RR. | 
| (2717) CLOVE OIL. 


Woorala. teil, CYNG. Oleo de garafano, It. 


Huile de girofle, Fr. Kirainboo taylum, TaM. 

Lavang ka teil, Winn. Lawangha taylum. TEL. 

Is procnred from cloves by distillation. When 
new, it is of a pale reddish-brown colour, which 
becomes darker by age. It 1s extremely hot and 
fiery, and sinks in the water. ‘The smell is 
agreeable, and not unlike that of Koo/fa, or Ma!- 
alar Cassia oil. The kind met with in Bombay, 
is chiefly made at Surat.—Fuulkner. 

(2718) CLOVER, INDIA CLOVER. — The 
‘most valuable grass in the country of ‘Tenasserim 
‘is not a proper grass, but, like the Hnglish elo- 
ver, isa leguminous plant. It is a species of 
hedysarum, “which in India,” says Dr. Wight, 


“ supplies the place of the species of Trifaliwm 
and Medicago in Europe.” In other words, the 


farmer finds it a good substitute for clover aud 
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lucerne; and there is another leguminous plant 
at ‘Tavoy, Simithia sensitica, which is said to 
make ‘excellent hay.” . | 

(2719) CLOVER SEED. 

Klaver-zaad, Dur. | 

Sememce de trefic, Fr. 

Kleesant, Klee, Gen. 

"Trifoxtio, It. | 5a 

‘The produce of a plant (7rifolium), of which 
there are two principal kinds : red clover, a bien- 
nial; and white or Dutch clover, a perennial. 
‘They are largely produced in Great Britain, on 
the Continent, and in the United States.—JLaulk- 
ner. | 

(2720) CLUPEID.®, a family of Fishes of 
the section Abdominales. The Clupeida: are placed 
bv Cuvier between the Salmonide and the Ga- 
dide : in fact they form the fifth and last division 
of his section ‘ Malacopterygiens Abdominaux.’ 
—Eugl. Cyc. p. 2. 

(2721) CLUSIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the, natural order Cluscacee or Gutlifera, 
named after Charles de 1’ Ecluse, or Clusius, one 
of the most celebrated botanists of the 16th 
century.—dsngl. Cyc. Vol, IL. p. 4. 

(2722) CLUSIACILA, or Guttiferee, Guttifers, 
a small natural order of Exogenous Plants, in- 
habiting the hotter parts of tropical countries in 
both the Old and New World. Their fruit is 
succulent, juicy, and im many cases resembling a 
large apple or orange. ‘The Mangosteen (Gar- 
cinia Mengostana) is probably the most delicious 
of any known; but it has never been seen ina 
{fresh state in Europe, for the tree will hardly 
exist out of its native humid heated atmosphere 
in the Indian Archipelago. The most remarkable 
product of this order is an aerid, purgative, 
vellow gum-resin. ln one of its forms this is 
the Cainboge or Gamboge of commerce. This 
substance is well known as a yellow pigment, as 
also a purgative medicine. ‘The plant which 
vields the Gamboge of commerce 1s still unknown. 
The london College of Physicians in their 
‘ Pharmacopeia’ refer it to some species of Gar- 
cinta, others refer it to species of Cambogia, 
Nanthochymus, ebradendron, and Stalagmitis. 
The Kast India Tacamahaca is yielded by 
a species of Calophyllum. The Butter or 
Tallow-Tree of Sierra Leone is the Penta- 
desma butyracea. The fruits of many species 
are esteemed, besides the Mangosteen. The 
Mammee Apple, or Wild Apricot of South 
America, is said to be very delicious. Its seeds 
are anthelmintic ; its flowers yield on distillation 
| aspirit known as Eu. de Creole, and wine is 
_ obtained by fermenting its sap. The large berries 
Of the Pacourynva (Platonia tasignis) of Bra- 
~2il are highly prized on account of their delicious 
flavour. The fruits of several specics of Gar- 
“ena besides the Mangosteen, are brought 
to table in the countries where they grow, 


Trifolinm. Lat. 
Trilistuik, Rus. 
| Trebol, Sp. 
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but they are regarded as very inferior. .The 
blossoms of Afesua ferrea are remarkable for 
their fragrance, and are sold in the bazars of India 
under the name of Nagkesur.—Evgl. Cyc. Vol. 
II. p.5. 3 | 

(2723) CLUYTIA COLLIN A, Euphorbiaceae, 
Roxb. c. 169. | 


Kadishen, ‘TEL. 


A small tree, frequent in the Walliar jungles. 
Flowers in hot season, seed ripens in December 
and January. Flowers diacious, calyx five- 
parted, petals five, stamens five, capsule three- 
celled, three-seeded.—Roxb. p. 732. Bark or 
outer crust of capsule said to be exceedingly 
poisonous. —O’ Shaughnessy, p. 552. Wood red 
coloured, exceedingly hard and durable but of 
small size. Notwithstanding its hardness, being 
very even grained, it is easily worked and is from 
its fine close grain a pretty wood. -—dohde AS.S. 


(2724) CLUYTIA PATALA. A much larg- 
er tree than Collina a native of moist vallevs 
amongst the Circar mountains. It flowers dur- 
ing the hot season. The wood of this tree is of 


the colour of dried rose Jeaves, also hard and 
durable.— Rohde, AL.S.8. 


(2725) COAL. 


Steeukull, Dan. 
Steenkoolen, Dut 
Charbon de terre. 
Steinkohlen, Grr. 
Welaety-kooela Guz. 
Llinp. 
Carbonifossili. 


Woadvozoo marum, TAM. | 


Jithanthrax, Lat. . 

Carvoea de terra, ou de 
pedra, Porn. 

Ugolj, Rus. 

Carbones de tierra, Sp. 

Stenkol, Sw. 


Ir. 


Ir. 

Coal, isan opaque combustible mineral substance 
of a black or brown colour, and in all cases giv- 
ing indications of having been derived fron a ve- 
getable source. Coal differs considerably. 1m its 
physical properties, and it has obtained vari- 
ous names in the markets. The mineralogist ge- 
nerally divides it into two varieties. First, Coal 
without Bitumen; Second, Coal with Bitumen. 
The first variety is known by the general name of 
Anthracite. 1t has however various local names. 
It is sometimes very hard, and has a high-lustre, 
and is often iridescent. Hesides being used for 
fuel it is often made into inkstands, small boxes, 
and other articles of use. This is more especially 
the case with the Anthracite of America. It is 
the most common form of Coal in the Welsh 
beds. ‘The Bitwmninous varieties of Coal present 
greater differences of structure and appearance, 
and have a larger number of names, the quantity 
of Bitumen, or substances resembling it differ 
very much in different specimens of coal. It 
is generally softer and less lustrous:than Anthra- 
cite, although occasionally specimens exhibit a 
very brilliant fracture. lis specific - gravity is 
less than that of Anthracite, seldom exceeding 
1:5, whilst the specific. gravity of Anthracite 


ranges from 1°3 to 1°75. . ‘The kinds of this coal 


are known by various names. . The following are 
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analyses of the different kinds of Coal which occur | case with the other kinds of coal, where, although 
in the Newcastle beds : : : {the woody fibre can be frequently made out, it 
has evidently undergone considerable change. 
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; Gol pees 
Splint - ae ‘Coal? Cherty | Professor Quekett, on this ground, proposes to 
No. 1, | No.2, | 70" | confine the term coal to those fossil or mineral 
Deniily, gcse see “rae 1247] L280] 1268 | substances alone which are evidently made up of 
Carbone oe nd THRE] SR RT) SERIE | the WOO aoe eal wae ts see guna geet 
Nec aud Oxenenje. cll o4t8n vad Rizal wetze | the Torbune mineral was not coal, on the ground 


‘Ash, |. a vevveeed LOOT: 

Relative heat by the same ae 
weight of Coal... 6. i LOS A 

Relative heat by the Ney 108-990) 


3591, 13931 1-576 | that it was not composed of the debris or remains 
122'360| 116630 | of vegetable woody tissue: Although woody and 
pcan eval Ga ssc. 111-310) 11-080} 112-070 vascular tissue can be seen in the Trobane mine- 
Pilching or Caking Caley uown bw ite wk i slantiaer oe maintains that this bin 
décor arivisicWlack colour, When eae ween accel entally introduced, and that no true 
aa 7 or spiral tissue is found in coal. the 
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on a fire it brenks into small pieces, b a the a : 
aataied: aipplicatioicot ee th oe oe the }tenn Brown Coul is frequently applied — to 
continued i vi | G pieces agi | ; 
ee | pieces again | woal more recently deposited than that of the 
unite into a solid mass or cake. It burns readi- | eae te 
aa aUl- | erent coal-beds of the world, and this quite inde- 
ly with a yellow flame, but on account of its ae a Sean re 

“5 ee ou oe pendent of its strueture or any peculiarity -com- 
caking quality if 1s likely to clog the fire wiless |) pti ig Cees ee Js 
nay ke gered rds vustion. Lignite is also a term applied to the 
it is frequently stirred. ‘The Neweastle beds ee rere fe - * 
| mar ; semi-carbonised forms of wood which are fre- 
mostly yield this form of coal. : we ae 

quently found in deposits later than those of the 

Cherry Coal resembles in external appearance | coal deposits. Most of these varieties of coal 
the pitch coal, and when exposed to heat it | contain a large quantity of water, and the quan- 
cracks und flies, but does not cake — It is very | tity of imatter given off at a moderate heat by 
brittle, . and ou this account much loss is occa | (istillation is at least equal to that of the carbon 
sioned in mining it. It burns avith a clear yel- | ' 


aes. contained. It oceurs in the tertiary deposits 
low flame. ‘This kind of coal occurs in the | around all the shores of India. 
Glasgow beds. oe Dysodil isa yellow or erayish highly laminat- 
Splint Coal isa variety found in connection | ed substance, often found with lignite, and burn- 
with the last, and is remarkable for its hardness ; | ing vividly, and spreading an odour of assafieti- 
for which reason it is sometimes called ard | da.’—( dusted.) . 
Coal. It is also found at Glasgow. | Jet is mother variety of coal belonging to the 
Cunnel Coal has little lustre, is very compact | bituminons. series. It sometimes occurs in elon- 
and smooth in its texture, and breaks with a vated reniform masses, and sometimes in the form 
large conchoidal fracture. Tt burns very r “adily, of branches with a woody strneture, It is soft 
viving out a clear yellow flame without melting. | and brittle, with a conchoidal fracture. Its spe- 
In consequence it has been employed for the | cific oravity is but httle greater than that of 
making of candles—hence its name. It is often water. [tis opaque, of a velvet-black colour, 
employed for making inkstands, snuff-boxes, and and has a brilliant and resinous lustre. It is 
other articles of use. At the Great Exhibition | found in Saxony, and also in the Prussian amber- 
of 1831 several models of publie buildings, mo- mines in detached fragments. It is sometimes 
numents, &e. were exhibited, formed of Cannel washed upon the shores of Great Britain, and 
Coal. ‘The above coals are those most common- | has been found in Southern India. The finer 
ly burned. ‘Their goodness for heating is tested sorts arc used in the. manufacture of orna- 
by the quantity of water they evaporate. ‘The ments and trinkets of various kinds.” The coarser 
following are the results of some recent experi- | sorts arc burned as fuel. It gives out when 
ments :— ~~ | burned a greenish flame anda strong bituminous 
| | Ib. oz. | smell, and leaves a yellowish ash. It contains 
‘Common Scotch Bituminous Coal ......... . -. 5 14| about 374 per cent of volatile matter. —Hng. Cyc. 
Cart’s West Hartley Main (Neweastle)..... 7 5| Pol. V1, p. 10. In China, Coal is cenerally used 
leg ¢ Bituminous Cual,,..--seeeeerereee 89 | for fuel in all those places which have been visited, 
ure Welch Anthracite,........-sceceeees coer LO 84 Ce : 
From which it will be seen that the heating and the supply might probably pe greatly increas: 
: ae reatns | ed by introducing Kurope machinery and modes of 
Pee of anthracite nearly doubles that of some | working it. “The boats ‘on the North river, be- 
bituminous coals. — low Nanhiung, lie near the mouth of a horizontal 
Brown Coal, Wood Coal, Lignile, are names shaft worked into the mine, above which the 
given to less perfect varieties of-coal than the last. | cliffs are scraped down as the shaft advances. 
Specimens of these coals have a brownish-black | The ignorance of the Chinese of the best modes 
colour, and burn with an empyreumatic odour. | of draining and ventilating mines, must necessa- 
On placing sections of Lignite under the miscros- | rily prevent “working many of them beyond a 
cope, the structure of the wood of the plant form:7 certain depth and extent. The mountainsot Shansi 
ing it can be readily detected.” This is not the ' and Chihli supply large quantities of this valuable 
eer 
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mineral, aud many boats find constant employ- 
ment in bringing a course anthracite from Kat- 
chan in Liautung to ‘Tieutsin. 
the mine in Liautung is about lat. 39° 10°N., 
and long. 121° 25 I. Several kinds, both of an- 
thracite and bituminous, have been seen in marts 
at the north ; and coal dust and refuse is mixed 
with a little moistened clay at Peking, and made 
inte cakes for the fires of the poor: that which is 
brought to Canton is hard, and leaves a large 
proportion of ashes after combustion; during 
ignition, it throws off a suffocating sulphureous 
smoke, which prevents the natives using it for 
cooking. It is employed in the manufacture of 
copperas from hepatic iron pyrites, according to 
Du Halde, but is less frequently employed in the 
arts than it would be if the people knew better 
how to use it. — William's Middle Kingdom, p.2+2. 
Coal (Fossil), in Malay, Arana-tanah, literally, 
‘earth-charcoal,” has been found in the Malay 
peninsula, Sumatra, Java. and Taizon, and in 
Borneo of good quality and suited to econo- 
mical uses. A sewn of the Bornean goal was 
first. discovered in one of the islands in the 
river of Brunai, where it crops out. It was 
afterwards found in the mainland, near the 
banks of the same river, and subsequently in 
the island of Labuan, about 12 miles from its em- 
houchure. In these places it is at present mined 
by European skill and capital, and been found, 
on ample trial, superior to any Asiatic coal hither- 
to tried. ‘The coal on the left bank of the Bor- 
neo river has been traced for several unles into 
the interior. On the southern coast of the is- 
land, coal has been found in the territory of Ban- 
jarmasin, and mined by the Dutch. This, from 
all accouats, is of the same quality as the coal of 
the northern side, and may be a continuation of 
the same field, which would make the Bornean 
cual-ticlds the largest in the world, after those of 
North America. Steam navigation has given a 
value to the coals of Borneo, which, without it, 
ina country inhabited by rude people and cover- 
ed with forest, might have lain for ages as uscless 
as the lime and sand-stones in which it is im- 
_ bedded.— Crawford Dictionary, page 199. ‘The 
: Mergui coal was regarded by the Coal Committee 
Pas true mineral coal, but of inferior quality. A 
similar coal is found on the banks of the 'Tenas- 
} scrim north of the latitude of Tavoy ; but Capt. 
1 l'remenheere regards both as superior varieties of 
f lignite. “ Lignite or brown coal,” says Hitchcock, 
f “‘ appears to be peat which has long been buried in 
f the earth, and has undergone certain chemical 
changes, whereby bitumen has been produced. 
Bituminous coal is probably the same substance, 
hich has been longer buried in the earth, and has 
ndergone still further changes.” The coal of the 

















ong buried in the earth, that the best parts of it 
‘pre better than = evel lignite and equal to the in- 
;erior portions of bituminous coal, which is true 


One locality of 








cat Tenasserim valley appears to have been so, 
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of beds of lignite in. other parts of the world. 
On the banks of the Little ‘Tenasserim, coal of a 
superior quality is said to exist, and in that direc- 
tion further examination ought to be made. Of 
that section of country I have no knowledge from 
personal observation, but the Coal Committee 
say: “ Kighty miles from Mergui. inexhaustible 
beds of coal of an uniformly good quality occur 
on the Thian Khan, one of the main branches of 
the Little Tenasserim. The various.beds appear 
to be what is called cannel coal, remarkable for 
consisting of upwards of 50 per cent of bitumen, 
which, to use the words of Mr. James Prinsep, 
shews it to be a superior blazing material, which 
is the main point in getting up steam.” Coal 
has also been found on the banks of the Lenhea 
river, south of Mergui; but of these nothing is 
known. It is a field for examination —<Afason. 
No indications of bituminons coal have been 
found in Maulmain Province, but there is reason 
to believe that anthracite exists under the town 
of ManImain itself. In digging a well in- one 
of the Baptist Mission compounds, beneath seve- 
ral alternating beds of sandstone and slate, or 
shale, more than twenty feet below the surface, 
beds of carbonaccons matter were reached. , One 
thin bed contained Tremenheerite, which, from 
Mr. Piddington’s analysis is nearly allied to 
anthracite. Another thin stratum — consisted 
principally of sand and carbonaceous matter, and 
gimilar beds are said to accompany the anthracite 
of America. Below this, is a stratum of shale 
and carbon containing fossil plants. One was 
decidedly an impression of a part of a leaf be- 
longing to the palm tribe; and others unques- 
tionably fern leaves, such as indicate the anthra- 
cite coal formation in America. One of the ferns, 
and apparently the most numerous one, cannot 
be distinguished from specimens of Neuropteris 
Schenchzeri. from the anthracite coal mines of 
Rhode Island, and Massachussetts in my posses- 
sion, and others bear a strong resemblance to 
Neuropteris Oeontopteris of the American anthra- 
cite coal fields that have been figured, but not 
described. ‘These are the only impressions of 
ferns that have ever been discovered in the Pro- 
vinces ; but from the bottom of a well deepened 
last drv season on the margin of the north west 
corner. of Mr. Paterson’s compound, an abun- 
dance of Tremenheerite was brought up, and it 
is verv probable that the fossiliferous strata are 
below it; though not the same as those in my 
compound, the inclination of the strata showing 
that they are above them. 1 have also noticed 
indications of Tremenheerite in the old piles of 
rocks brought up from a well within Mr. Pater- 
son’s grounds at the same corner ; and from Mr. 
Hough’s description it would seem that he came 


to similar strata at the bottom of his well.—-Mason. 
The coal of Churra is excellent for many pur- 
poses. . Dr. Hooker found it. generally used by 
the Assam steamers, and was informed on board 
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that in which he traversed the: Sunderbunds, 
some months afterwards, that her furnaces con- 
sumed 729 Ibs. per hour; whereas the consump- 
tion of English coal was 800 Ibs., of Burdwan 
coal 840 Ibs., and of Assam 900 lhs.— Hooker 
Him. Jour. Vol. It. page 303. The coal of 
the Damoodah valley, adds Dr. Hooker, crops 
out at the surface at Taldangah ; but the 
shafts worked are sunk through thick beds 
of alluvium. The age of these conl-fields 1s 
quite unknown, and I regret to say that my 
examination of their fossil plants throws no 
material ight on the subject. Upwards of 
thirty species of fossil plants have been pro- 
cured from them and of these the majority 
are referred by Dr. McClelland in his Reports 
of the Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, 
1830, to the inferior oolite epoch of England, from 
the prevalence of species of Zamia, Glossopteris 
and Deniopleris. Some of these genera, tovether 
with Vertebraria (a very remarkable Indian fossil.) 
are also recognised in the coal-fields of Sind and 
of Australia. 1 eannot, however, think that bo- 
tanical evidence of such a nature is sufficient to 
warrant a satisfactory reference of these Indian 
coal-fields to the same epoch as those of England 
or of Australia; in the first place the outlines of 
the fronds of ferns and their nervation are frail 
characters if employed alone for the determina- 
tion of existing genera, and much more so of fos- 
sil fragments : in the second place, recent ferns 
are so widely distributed, that an inspection of 
the majority affords little clue to the region or 
locality they come from : and in the third place, 
considering the wide difference in latitude and 
longitude of Yorkshire, India, and A ustralia, the 
natural conclusion is that they would not have 
supported a similar vegetation at the same epoch. 
In fact, finding similar fossil plants at places 
widly different in latitude, and hence m climate 
is in the present state of our knowledge, rather an 


argument against than for their having existed 
contemporaneously. The Cycadee especially, 


whose fossil remains afford so much ground for 
geological speculations, are far from yielding such 
precise data as is supposed. Species of the order 
are found in Mexico, Sonth Africa, Australia, and 
India, some inhabiting the hottest and dampest, 
and others the driest climates on the surface of 
the globe ; and it appears to him rash to argue 
much from the presence of the order in the ccal 
of Yorkshire and India, when we reflect that the 
geologist of some future epoch may find as good 
reasons for referring the present Cape, Australian, 
or Mexican Flora to the same period as that of 
the Lias and Oolites, when the Cycadee now living 
in the former countries shall be fossilised. Specrfic 


identity of their contained fosssils may be consi | 
dered as fair evidence of the contemporaneous | 


origin of beds, but amongst the many collections 
of fossil plants that 1 have examined, there is 
hardly a specimen, belonging to any epech, suf- 





hood. of Saka, 
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ficiently perfect to warrant the assumption that 
the species to which it belonged can be again re- 
cognised. ‘The botanical evidences whieh geolo- 


gists too often accépt as proofs of specific identi- 
ty are such as no botanist would attach any im- 


e 


portance to in the investigation of existing: plants. 
The faintest traces assumed to be of vegetable 
origin are habitually made into genera and spe- 
cies by naturalists ignorant of the structure, affi- 
nities and distribution of living plants, and of 
such materials the bulk of so-called systems of 
fossil plants is composed.— Hooker Him. Jour, 
Vol. 1. page T and 9. In conlusion, we place 
collectively a list of all the sites of coal at present 
known to exist on the continent of India. 


Bardwon,—Ramgnnje. the PHBPAY pyscovered by Jones, 
Chinakooree, the best une Mir. Betts _— 
lity of coal, ..... ... chant coe ; 


Various other beds have been occasionally opened. 


Adjai Seedpourig,... .... - pe 7 
Saree oe ‘ Opened by Mr. Erskine. 
Darbndanaghat, in boring, By Jones. 
Benares road, 149th mile 

stone, and other alee s Everest. 


Hazanreebagh,......066 sce Colonel Shelton. 
Rajmahal,—Patsandeh Bughelpvor, =) 
Skrigullys.ceee eee By Captain Tanner. 


PRU, v.ccecece ee ee oe cree 
§ Discovered by Mr. A. Prin- 


Palamoo,—Two principal beds,........ 4 gep 
Amarath,.....:0+-+ aiaanens In Mr. Homfray’s Survey. 
Ridjegurh,—- = By Mr. Highland. 
Nerbudda,— Towar river, wee ee 
Hoshungabad, ...-. esse Captain Ousely. Lt, Finnis 
Jubulpoor... eee ee and Dr. Spilsbury. 
Qohaqpore, ......-ceeeeecreess | 
Amerkanta,..........0-certee Captain Jenkins. 
Chanda, co.cc. ere 4 . iste 
Warlanaine ic 2 ae Specimens from natives. 
Cuttack, ~Mahanadi, .........5 serge By Lieutenant Kittoe. 
Assam, —WVeuphapance, near Bra- Discoverd by Capt.'Wilcox. 


MIAKGONA,.....speseseveceeres 


Namroop PiveTy...+-ceres reece Se itha Bigge ane oe 
Suffry or Disung river, near 
Rungpore, ...sereecreers ; t Mr. Bruce. 
Dhunsiree river... ...sseevee | 
Juimoona Piver,......-2e seers \Mr Scott 


Kossila river, near Gowa- | 
hate. ..s0...- 


Chilmari and Mr, Scott. 


Doorgapoor. 


Silhet, — Laour and other sites, ..... Mr, 1. Stark 1816—Jones. 
fey i Chirp {Mr Ce 


SATIATIM, .....cce eee ere es econ Ditto. 
Manipur.—near capital... Captain Pemberton. 


or boundary, Gendah, Be Dr. Richardson. 


Kuenduan river,....... + | 
Arracan, —Sandoway District,......+++» Mr. H. Walters. 

- Kyook Phyoo Yeland,....... Captain Foley. 
Moulmein— anthrncle at ahaa sit Captain Foley. . 
Southern India,--Travancore ‘Ossi 

seeds carbonized .. ...--. $ Colonel Cullen. 
Himalaya, —Kamoan lignite,.........--- Captain Herbert. 
Moradabad, lower range,. Mr. Ravenshaw. 
Oe ee 


To these may be added the indications of coal 
discovered in boring at a depth of 400 in Cal- 
cutta and 300 feet at Goga in Guzerat. “In 
the foregoing situations coal has been traced from 
Burdwan to the westward, across the Valley of 
Palamow, and from thence through the district 
of Sohagpore to Jabulpore, and the neighbour- 
and the Towa. river ‘in the Ner- 


wan. Observing nearly the game parallel of 
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latitude; it is found’ in: the ‘province of Catch, 


whilst it is extended in the same:-line across: the 


centre of india to the N. Ks extremity of Assam, 
forming v zone that stretched; trom 69° te 93° 


K. longitude, embraced im an opposite direg- 
tion between the 20° and 25° N. latitude. 


Chanda on the Warda river, Cuttack, and Arra- 


can being its southern boundary, whilst the 


Vale of Callinger west of Allahabad, the Teesta 
river at the base of the Sikim Mountains, and 
Upper, Assam, from the northern limit. ‘There 
are however, two situations in which coal 


has been fotnd ‘distinct from this extensive 
and well defined belt, namely, [furdwar and At- 


tok ; the first near the source of the Ganges. 


and the second near that. of the Indus. Although 
situated in the plains, yet both these situations 
appear to be too closely connected with the Hi- 
the tract 
now under consideration, to allow of their being 


malava, and too much detached from 


considered in common with it. In the imfaney 
of researches of this nature, for such we must 
us vet consider the state of our information up- 
on the subject of coal, it would be wrong to at- 
tach exclusive importance to the peculiar distri- 
bution of the mineral just noticed, farther than 
to observe, that this distribution appears to be 
highly favourable to all those objects for which 
coalis desirable. Cuteh, the extreme westcro 
limit of what here might be named the earboni- 
feraus zone, is placed in the most favourable si- 
tuation for yielding supplies for the navigation 
of the Indus, the coast of Malabar, and the Red 
Sea. Lhe Nerbudda river extends 70) miles 
along the very centre of this zone, and coal i 
three situations is already found on its banks. 
“By minute surveys which have been made of 
iis course, it appears the Nerbudda is navigable 
for small craft from the sea to eleven miles above 
‘Lullackwarrah, a distant of more than one lin- 
dred miles. Here comes a wild and tully tract 
which extends to a distanee of ninety miles, in 
some parts of whieh the breadth of the river 18 
so diminished and its current so obstructed by 
rocks and shallows, that its navigation Is alto- 
vether impossible. Above: Hurn-Pah! oy Deer's 
Leap, it is warrow and rapid, but becomes again 
navigable above fifteen miles below Chieuldah, 
and with -the exception of a few places where 
short land carriage might be established, conti- 
nies so for some distance to the eastward of 
Hoshingabad.’—(Vide Cent. Ind. vol. J, p. 5.) 
The Seane, the Ganges, and the Hooghly, are 
each intersected by it, and the Bramaputra’ and 
probably the Lrrawaddy, are extended parallel to 













if on the other hand, this belt had been extended 


Sit throughout their navigable extent. Now, 


from the’Punjab-towards the south, -searcely a. 

vigablé'river ‘but the Indus alone «would in’| 

euch case e approached by it, and the interests. 

hot navigation: would be as little ‘benefited-by the | by: the normal beds which are-fine, durable, and 
yresenev-of a cxrboniferous zone; as if the valuable ! grey 
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production by which it is distinguished, were bu- 


ried beneath the table lands of the Himalaya. It 
ig therefore guficiently encouraging to find the ge- 
neral distribution of ¢oal so favourable, nor need 
‘we, as is evident from ‘the Attok and Hurdwar 


coal, despair of finding supplies available for the 


navigation of the northern portions of the Ganges 
and ludus as soon as inquiries are directed in 
those remote quarters to the objects here in view.” 
The third section of the Report treats:of the geo- 
logical features of that portion of India in which 
the coal measures occur, and of the difference 
of level observed therein. At Cherra Ponji a 
bed of coal is raised on an insulated summit 300 
feet above the level of the sea; the accompany- 
ing rocks are identical in character with those 
having a similar relative position to other beds 
of coal of the same formation, whether above or 
helow the level of the sea. “ The insulated situ- 
tion of the coal measures at Cherra Ponji affords 
an excellent opportunity for their examination, 
owing to the great extent of surface which is 
free from soil and alluvium, so that the geo- 
logist has no obstacle to encounter but ‘the 
dense vegetation peculiar to the climate. The 
ereat sandstone composing here as elsewhere 
the base of the coal measures, forms the 
lofty front of the mountains facing the plains. 
‘The lower beds consist of a coarse conglomerate, 
resting on greenstone after the manner of simi- 
lar convlomerates in nearly all countries in which 
their fundamental rocks have been observed. 
When we cousider that this is not merely the case 


with the sandstone of the Kasya mountains, but 


that the whole series of sandstones throughout 
Central India rest on the flanks of ranges of sienite, 
vreenstone, and basalt, we cannot apply more 
appropriate: language in elucidation of this gene- 
ral feature in our geology, extending as it does 
over an area of 1,800 geographical miles in 
leneth, and 300 in breadth, than the following 
remarks of De la Beche :—‘ As we can scarce- 
lv conceive suck general arid simultaneous move- 
ments in the interior strata immediately preced- 
ing the first deposit of the red sandstone series, 
that every point on which it reposes was con- 
vulsed and threw off fragments of rocks at the 
same moment : we should rather look to certain 
foci of disturbance for the dispersion of frag- 
ments, or the sudden elevation of lines of strata, 
sometimes perhaps producing ranges of mountains 
in accordance with the views of M. Bie de 
Beaumont.’ Had this idea resulted from ob- 
servations in India, rather than in Exrope, it 
could not have been more appropriate, or formed 
so as to convey a more accurate ‘notion of the 
nature and:eonnexions of our red-conglomerates. 
Ascending through the series’ of beds of this 


woek in the Kasya mountains, we find the coars- 


er strata occasionally reappear, ‘succéeded again 


grey coloured. Jn some places, ‘but especially 
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_ when approaching the upper third of the: series, | [t wus first. observed -by- Lieutenant Foley in 
ithe colours. become variegated, and. ultimately | 1833, and afterwards described by that. gentle- 
the whole, or nearly so, assume a brick redeo- | man and Captain Margrave (vol. If. Asiat. Jour. 
lowr. The higher strata form .@: barren table- |p. 595). -The-quglity of this coal is good, but 


= 






land. with lengthy sloping summits extending to | the quantity so far as it-has yet been discovered 
the distance of ten miles towards the interior of'|is:deficient. ‘ At Sandowy, in the same district, 
the mountains. The limestone and.coal about | Lient. Mackintosh found coal in the Kingtellie 
to be described, repose in an elevated position on | neighbourhood ; one specimen.of this coal mixed 
vither side of the adjoining summits ; whether | up with silicious matter is said by Mr. Walters 
the rocks of which these last. are composed, oc- | to form the substance of an entire hill (vide Jour. 
cupy a superior geognostie position with regard | Asiat. Soc. Ll, p 264); iron ores are. also 
to the coal or not, is somewhat doubtful ; but} said to occur here in. consiclerable . quantity. 
as far ns.it.is safe to determine from inquiries of | “ Burdwan and Adji Ooal Districts. —The Burd- 
a partial nature, we nay consider the sandstone | wan coal district is certainly next in importance to 
from the base. of the mountains to the higher | that of Silhet. That part of it in which the Col- 
peaks along their flanks as an uninterrupted se- | lieries are situated is 144) miles N, W. of Calcutta 
ries of beds, and consequently, that the coal is a | and is traversed by two rivers, the Damuda and 
newer rock than the sandstone composing adja- | and the Adji; the first enters the Hoogley about 
cent summits. In the sandstone upon which | 25 miles below Calcutta, and the second enters 
the coal and limestone immediately rest at Cher-! that branch of the Hoogley. called Bhagarutty 
ra, a bed of boring shells occur composing a con- | about 70 miles above that city. The point at which 
siderable portion of the rock in certain places. | the Damuda forms a junction with the Hoogley 
The shells were of the size and form of the| is 160 miles from the site of the coal mines : 
Teredo navalis, but they are mineralized so un- | whereas Cutwa, the town at which the Adji joins 
favourably as to render it doubtful to what ge-| this river is only 110 miles from the mines, while 
nus they really belonged. Reposing on the] it is 70 miles nearer the great line of navigation 
teredinite sandstone near Cherra, a detached ac- | on the Ganges, making a difference of 120 miles 
cumulation of limestone with alternating beds of | in favour of the Adji compared with the Damuda, 
sandstone, coal, and shale, disposed in horizontal | as a line of conveyance to that part of the Gran- 
strata form a precipice about a hundred fect high | ges for the navigation of which the provision ot 
trom the base. Coal, toa thickness of fifteen feet | coal is now chietly required to be made. As a 
in place, occupies a middle position in these strata. | drawback however from this very marked advan- 
A bed of loose, coarse and sharp sand, five fect | tage, there would be a land carriage of 10 miles 
deep, forms the roof of the coal, and a luyer of | across the country from the present mines on the 
soft sandstone, about two feet in thickness, rests | Damuda to the Adji; but as these rivers extend 
directly under the soil upon a bed of clay about | parallel to each other for the distance of 40 miles 
twenty feet deep. The clay holds an intermedi- (according to Arrowsmith’s map), the most favour- 
ate position between the roof of the coal and the | able portion of this space might be selected for 
auperincumbent sandstone, it is of yellow colour, | the constrnetion of a rail road from the present 
but dark in some places, and intersected horizon- | mines on the Damuda to boats on. the Adji. 
tally with thin layers of gravel, coal, and an iron | “ The advantage of the Adji compared with the 
pyrites of little value, and im small quantity. | Damuda as a line of conveyance, has here only 
Frona their softaess these beds are easily, though | been considered with reference to coal already 
not uniformly, acted upon by surface water, | worked ; but the assistance which the Committee 
which peculiarity may have given rise to that | is receiving from the communications of Captain 
waved appearance observed by Mr. Jones and | Forbes with Mr. Erskine, a gentleman residing 
Captain Sage.in the Burdwan and Palamow coal | on the spot, leaves scarcely a doubt as to the 
fiells., .“< dilked Coal District —The existence | existence of good workable coal close to the Adji 
of Coal at Burdwan had been knowa as early as | itself ; and in. a letter received from Mr. KE. dated 
1804, when it was’ observed by the officers of | 6th July 1837, four situations are pointed out 
a regiment marching across the district. ‘This | in which good coal. may be raised, and dehvered 
discovery, wag communicated to the late Major | into boats at an expense of from ¢ to 4 an anne 
General Hardwicke, and although the country | per maund.. He moreover announces the dis- 
was at the time depending for. supplies of coal | patch of, 2,000 maunds which will be delivered 
on England. and New Holland, no farther atten- | at Cutwa, at the rate of 3 annas: per mauud in- 
tion appears to have -been directed to the subject | cluding all contingent charges. . “ ‘Tbe first. situ- 
until 1809, when the Military. Board, having | ation in which Mr.: Erskine points out. coal.is, 
been called upou.:fer jnformation,. appears to | Mammudpore, two eoss south-of the, Adj. Ghat 
have-reported unfayoarably of the giaisy of the at Seedpoories-—iand.cargiage per maund gths of 
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“edal'in” question,“ drraca.-Coel has been'}am anna, but this coal as'3t appears on the surface 
ciscovered at Kynk Pbya ia the Arracan district of a.ravine in which. there is a...stream of water 


rear Oogadong, close to the anchorage of ships. ‘is somewhat heavy. and bard. . The quality may 
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COAL. 
probably improve. by pursuing the vein to a dis- 
tunce from the surface, or by sinking a shaft, 


better beds may be reached. .{° The second -lo- 





be 


cality pointed out by Mr. Engh 
the west of the first, and 24 coss from the sam 





Ghat,-—-earriage per maund ~ of an anna, quali=’ 
“ The third 


ty better. than that of the first. 
place, aim! that from which Mr. Erskine himself 
has been in the habit of taking coal is Parihar- 
pore, a good deal west of the other situations 
and only two coss, Mr. Erskine thinks, from the 


Damuda, and four coss in south-westerly direc- | to Hoosinyabad, a distance of three degt 


tion from Durbadanga, the nearest Ghat on the 
Adji, which is one coss above Seedpore,—carri- 
aye 14 anna per maund. ‘This is a lighter 
and’ more -brittle coal than either of the 
others, presenting a glistening and resinous 
Instre, and on exposure is iuclined to crumble. 
“ Mr. KE. savs that to the eastward of Mam- 
mudpore, all traces of coal or indeed any 
rocks disappear, while on the contrary the quali- 
ty of the mineral improves on advancing towards 
the west. Myr. Erskine adds, that the last time 
the late Mr. Jones visited Elambazar, he said that 
in his borings about Beerkoolthec, near the Seed- 
pore and Durbadanga Ghats on the Adji, he had 
met with coal even superior to that on the Da- 
muda, and wished much to open a mine im that 
situation in conjunction with the late Mr. D. 
Erskine. ‘* Palamow Coal-field.—The coal field 
of Burdwan is connected by means of what would 
seem to be the shattered remnants of coal mea 
sures with another principal coal tield in the val 


ley of Palamow on the opposite side of the Mon- | 
To the notice of this, as next | 


gyr mountains. 
in importance, we may at once proceed.  ‘* Coal 
has been known to exist in Palamow _ still 
earlier than the period at which it was brought 
to notice at Burdwan, as appears from a spot 
marked coal mine on Arrowsmith’s map, but it 
was not till after the introduction of steam navi- 


vation that the fact excited any inierest, when | 


the late Mr. A. Prinsep, then the principal civil 
officer of the district had the merit of first «i- 
recting attention to its importance; since 
that period, Palamow has been frequently visit- 
ed by scientific and practical men, from whose 
reports the following particulars are gleaned. 
‘« The coal fields of Burdwan and Palamow are 
separated from each other by the prolongation 
to the eastward of the Vindhya chain, to which 
they bear.a similar relative position, both rapss- 
ing in low hills of sandstone, the one at the som 
thern, and the other at the northern footy 
chain. _‘‘ The valley of Palamow, situated;a 
source of one of the.great branches of the Seane, 
1s scarcely raised at:its outlet above the general 
— of the plains of India, but is inclined with 
it 






wine, is a little to 
| kar river. —Captain Ousely has recently brought 
| to light a third site of coalin the Nerbudda, of ex- 





| directed backwards. _ RES | i 
| sumed the winged or lmago state. they . ave said 


slight sscent.to the granitic mountaine by which | 
1s surrounded, exeept towards the. north, ‘at: 
which aide the4iaile or Palamow river joine:the: 
, Sonne, ‘The length off the valley from north to 
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south may be about 70 miles, but its breadth is 
much contracted by the approximation of steep 
granitic hills on opposite..sides, between which 
amall diversified: valleys are-extended laterally. Sa- 


cellent quality and inexhaustible quantity, within 
eight miles of Chukeli and twelve or four- 
teen from Gorahwarah proper. on’ the Sakar. 
‘What has been said in another section regard- 
ing the navigation of the Nerbudda, from Baug 
bes, Muay 

enhance the value of the two last mentioned dis- 
coveries, but the great diffleulty is the rapids of 

the Nerbuddah. ‘“ Rajwal —At Rajmal, eoal has 

been found by Captain: Tanner in two situations; . 

viz. at Sicrigully on the banks of the Ganges, 

and at Hurrah, twenty five miles distant. With. 

regard to Sicrigully this place has been recently 

visited by Licutenant Don, who reports to the. 

Committee that as far as he and Lieutenant Eger-. 

ton who accompanied him, could determine, no 

coal exists at the foot of the Mootee Jarma water- 

fall where it was supposed to have been observed 

by Captain Tanner.”—Jeport of Coal Committee. 

(2726) COB.-BA SCANDENS. This is a fast 





crowing creeper, the flowers of whieh are purple, 
and the stems attach themselves to:any rough 
surface, like some of the Cereus species, and is 
| well adapted for screening walls.— Riddell. _ 
(2727) COB.RACE, a small natural order 
| of Plants.— Hugl. Cye. Vol. Il. page 40. — 
(2728) COBLTIS, a genus of Fishes belonging 
to the Abdominal Afalacopterygii and family Cyp- 
rinide. This genus includes the Loaches.— Engl. 
Cyc. page +1. s 
2729) COCCIDAS, (of Leach) the Gallinsect« 
(of Latreille), a family of Insects placed by La- 
'treille and others at theend of the //umoptera. 
The insects belonging to this family live upon 
trees or plants of various kinds ; they are of 
small size, aad in the larva state have the appear- 
ance of oval or round scales, hence they are call- 
ed Scale Insects. They are closely attached to 
the plant or bark of the tree they inhabit, and 
exhibit no distinct external organs. At certain 
seasons, when about to undergo their transforma- 
tion, they become fixed to the plant, and assitine 
the pupa state within the skin of the larva. The 
pupa of the males has the two anterior Jegs 
directed forwards, and the remamung four . baek- 
wards ; whereas in the females the whole: six, are 
When the males have aa- 


to issue from the posterior extreatity of. their co- 
coon. In the as time the body of the female 
becomes greatly enlarged, aa .approsches. more 
ovdesséo a spherical form. In some, the skin 1s 
emooth, and in others transverse incisions or ves- 
tiges of segments are visible. It is in this state 
that the fenrale receives the embraces of the 
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male, after which she deposits her eggs, which 
are extremely numerous. 


they hatch. ‘The females of other species cover 
their eggs with a white cotton-hke substance, 
which answers the same end-—Kug. Cye.Wol. LI. 
page 43. ee | | 

(2730) COCCOLOBA, a genus of plants be- 
longing.¢o the natural order Polygonacea.—Lny. 

Cyc. Vol, II. page 45. 

(2731) GOCCOTHRAUSTES, a genus of In- 
sessorial Birds belonging to the family Mringélde- 
da.— Eng. Cyc. Vol, W1. page 45. 

(2782) COCCULUS, a genus of Plants belonz- 
ing to the natural order Ménispermacea, consist- 
ing of climbers, whose leaves are usually more 
or less heart-shaped, and the flowers small, and 
either white or pale green, in loose panicles or 
racemes ; in rfiost cases they are diacions, and 
are she very minute. The species are usually 
powerful bitter febrifuges. 

(2738). COCCULUS ACUMINATUS, Coro- 
mandel andiBengal. Syn. M. polycorpon, (Rox. 
vol. iii. pt J.) Tiliacora racemosa, Colcbrooke, 
Trans: Lim, Society, xiii. 67.— O'Shaughnessy, 
page 202. 

(2734) COCCULUS BAKIS, Senegal Root, 
diuretic and very bitter, used in imtermittents 
aud gonorrha:a.—1éid. 

(27853) COCCULUS CRISPUS, a twining 

lant found in Sumatra and the Moluceas, with a 
tubercled or warted stem, it 1s employed by the 
Malays for the cure of intermittent fevers. Owing 
to its intense bitterness and twining habit it was 
cafled Finus felleus by Rumf. Another plant, 
the Menispermum fenestratum of Roxburgh. ts 
in great repute among the Cingalese, who slice 
it, steep it in water, and swallow it along with 
the infusion as a stomaochic.—Eugl Gye. page 46. 

(8736), COCCULUS CINERASCENS, Rio 
Janeiro,, Root, used in intermittent and liver 


diseases. - | 
(2737) COCCULUS CORDIFOLIUS, Menis- 
permum cordifolium, see F7. Ind. iii. p. 811. 
Guiurobha, Gudancha, ‘Minn. | Goolwail, Dux. 


. This is one of te most common and valuable 
plants in India, The stem is twining, perennial, 
succulent, running over the highest trees. The 
root is. large, soft, and spongy, and when fresh 
is used extensively by. the natives of Bengal, 
being mixed with sour mice gruel,. and sugar, for 
the cure. of heat of. urineat gonorrhea. On 
the mode of preparing. the golanoha in i 
forms,-and its uses in. disease, ‘apne 
information is. given by the «Digs 
Sen, in-a paper published in thé £ 











In some, the egys are 
deposited by the insect beneath her own body, 
after which she dies, and the bodyi..hardens wand 
forms a ecale-like covering, which.serves to pro-. 
tect the eggs until the following season, when: 





: gnc used as a 


From fevers: and .acute ciseases generally. 
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p- 294. Anextract called Palo is procured from 
the stem, and.is used dissalwed in: water for the 
same purpose. .i ‘Lge stenrs, roots-and leaves.are 
bitter, and afford.j decoetion called Pachana, 
bitter tonic, in convaleseence 
Phe 
Palo is prepared by cutting the.,.stem into simall 
pieces, which are cleaned and brptsed in a mortar, 





‘then soaked in water for 24: to. 48 hours. The 


inass is then squeezed between the palms of the 
hands, and the woody particles separated from 
the fluid, which is strained through a cloth. ‘The 
solution is evaporated to dryness before the sun, 
and when dry the residue resembles sugar ;.the 
dose is half a rupee to one rupee weight, taken 
with sugar, milk, and rice gruel. The decoction 
Pachana is made from 2 to 5 rupees weight of 
the stem cut into small pieces, bruised im a mor- 
tar, and boiled with a pound (4 a seer) of water 
down to two ounces; this is then strained and 
drunk with honey. An infusion in cold-water 
is also prepared, and is much emploved in the 
treatment of cutaneous diseases. ‘The species 
emploved by Mr. Piddington, he names the 
Menispernun verrucosum and glabrun, neither of 
which properly refers to our article. The Ad, 
verrucosuin, thouzh cultivated in the Botanic 
Garden, is not indigenous, it is a native of Java 
and Ambovna, and is now known to be the Jwavs 
fellens of Rumphins. It is a much more power- 
ful bitter than the guluncha. ‘The alcoholic ex- 
tract Mr. Piddington deseribed as likely to prove 
of great value in the treatment of intermittent 
fever. ‘The highly satisfactory effects of AL. cer- 
rucosmm in Java and Manilla promised indeed 
similar advantages from the use of guluncha here. 
Dr. Hardie of Oudepore and Dr, Stewart of 
Caleutta used the extract. in several cases of In- 
termittent fever in 1829, and reported on it very 
favourably. Our article, in common with all the 
order, should be collected during the hot season, 
when the bitter principle is most abundant and 
concentrated. Dr. O’Shaughnessv, in several 
trials made at the Caleutta College Hospital, 
found the guluncha to be a very useful tonte, 
but could searcely attribute to it any very decid- 
ed februfuge effect. ‘The decoction, or cold. in- 
fusion used in the same ‘inanner as_ sarsaparilla 
was of very great utility in the treatment of 
several cases of ehronic rheumatism, and of se- 
condary venereal affections. Its action is decidedly 
diuretic and tonic im a very high degree. . The 
Stems are the officinal part given in 
the fOiyagf Extract, tincture, infasion; and decoe- 
tion.— 0’ Shaughneasy, pages Y98-—-200. «The 
hearteleaveil Cocculus is atwining:shrab. with 
scabrous corky bark, and broad eordate-leaves. 


| The. flowers ° are » mostly whitish green! aid ‘the 
very curious | berries » soarlet. This plant. possexses : febri- 
; ng..° Medical 


Goluncha Creeper’ is. found .espenialiy.on neem 
trees, whence it ia-vcalled. alag. nim - gilo‘-ka 
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sath, its roots and stem are intensely bitter. 
Mr. Pidd ing ton ‘found’ that. the sbitlerness 
varied according to the ‘seasoywhen the plant 
was gathered. .No later analges 
of Goluncha than that-of Mr. 






Quinine as a febrifuge, at least as good as the 
cominon Cinchona bark and much better than 
Chiretta. Some of the dispensaries in the North- 
West report very favorably of this substance. 
There sre however no good recent accounts of it, 
and: the substance certainly demands further 
examination as alao does Cocculus Crispus, the 
MenispermumVerrucosum of Roxburgh, to which 
Mr. Piddineton called attention in 1829. The 
extract is undotibtedly a useful tonic and its de- 
coction has a creat reputation among native prac- 
titioners in old intermittents, when the dose 1s 
about 14 oz. thrice daily. A tincture is prepared 
from the stems,8 oz. and spirits one pint.The dose 
of it is 2 drams to half an ounce. That of the 
extract is one dram to three drims daily.—- Lad. 
Ann. Med. Sei. for Apl.V856. p. 892. The Ex- 
tract of Gulancha is a verv valuable bitter tonic ; 
the preparation given by Dr. O'Shaughnessy Js 
the Palo of the native physicians. Dose, one 
drachm and a half or three drachms, in) divided 
portions daily, diffused through milk, and the 
taste disguised by sugar.— Beug. Phar, p. 290. 

(2738) COCCULUS CRISPUS. Syn. d/ena- 
permum verrucosa, grows in Java and Amboyna. 
The whole is extremely bitter, and is used with 
complete success by the Malays asa febrifuge 
remec ly —O' Sha ugh CSSY. 

(2739) COCCULUS FIBRAUREA, Cochin- 
China, and China; used by the Malavs in agues 
and liver diseases. —O' Shaughnessy. 

(2740)COCCULUS INDICUS, InpianBrrny, 
Galla di Jevante, Tr. 
Tubabidza, Mat. 
Kakamari, SANs. 

Kaka collie verei, ‘TAM. 
Kakichempoo vilttloo, ‘TEL. 


hakmari-kee-beenge, Dux. 

Coque de Levant, I'x. 

Fischkormer, Grn. 

Jermaee, Guz. 

Kakmari kee-beenge, Jer- 
maee, HInv. 
Anamirta Cocculus: this is a kind of seed 

imported from the East Indies under the name 
of Cocculus Indicus Berries, which possess a 
powerful. bitter poisonous principle, that, ac- 
cording to Goupil, exists prmcipally in the ker- 
nel. ‘The-plant is found in the forests of Male 
bar, and when transplanted to the botanic gaigen 
—Caleutta, grew in.a few-years so a8 tOmpegtend 
| over a large mango-tree, with a stout is “oody 
stem as thick. asa man’s wrist, covered with 
; deeply-cracked, spongy, ash-coloured, bark. The 
Meaves were very exactly. eordate, entire, obtuse, 











mépermum. Cocculus. of ‘Linnens,, the: Cacculus 


és has been made 
iddington, whose; 
experingents indicated star ch, mucilage, extractive’ 
and a crystallineubstance. Dr. H. H. Goodeve’ 
considered extract-of Goluncha, if not equal to: 





br emargimate,-of a hard texture, shining’ on, the 
nm@pper surface, aad from 4 {0.12 inches long, by: 
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suberosus of De Candolle ; but according to 


Messrs. Wight’ and Arnott, it does not properly 
belong tothe latter penns, having the stamens 


| combined into’a central cdlumn and no corolla. 
They call it adsemirta Coceulus, wader which 
head it will be found ‘deseribed. 


be fe : Phe Cocculus 
Indiens \verries are never used’ internally in the 


practice of medicine, but an ointment formed of 
the powdered berries is very efficaciows in some 


cutancous diseases, such as Porriyo Cupitis: aud 
Sycosis Wen/i. t speedily allays the inflamma- 
tory state; but its emplovinent required’ vreat 
care. Creosote will probably sian or in such 
cases.— hug. Gye. p. 48. Dr. Royle ells ‘us that 
Cocculus | ndiens, is the fruit of a elimbing plant 
common in the mountainous patts of the*Mala= 
bar coast, whence our supplies, and they are 
large, are now all derived through Bombay ) 
Madras, and Ceylon. But formerly these berries 
reached Europe by the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, whence they were called Grana Orientis 
by Ruellius, 156, Coque du Levartt, by Pomet, 
&e. ‘There is no proof, though it is probable, 
that they were known to the Arabs. The Mahizu- 
hra (Fish-poison) of Rhases, Serapion, agi SA Vi- 
eenna, and referred by Sprengel to the st berries, 
seems to have been a plant and itsghark; qua 
juvat in doloribus juncturatarain et'éontortione 
digitorum.” (Serapion.) — Plempius éoined the 
name Jethyoctonuim, to indicate “ fish-poison.” 
The plant vielding these berries was adbevtained 
by Dr. Roxburgh. It was named -/namirta pa- 
nicnlata by Colebrook, and subsequently 4. Coe- 
culus by Wight and Arnott; the latter ‘name 
has been adopted by the Edinburgh Pharmaco- 
pia. It was the Menispermam Cocculus of Lin- 
neus. ‘The name Coceulus is probably derived 
from the Tamul Aghacolle, which signifies crou'- 
killing, as does the Sanscrit kakmare., The Coe- 
eulus plant is a powerful climber, with ash-colour- 
ed, deeply cracked, corky bark, whenee the plant 
was called Coceulus suberosus. ‘The leaves -are 
stalked, large, broad-ovate, or rather roundish, 
truncated or somewhat cordate at the base, acute 
at. the apex, firm in texture, soft and downy when 

voung, with 5 digitate ribs,~petioles a hitle 

shorter than the leaves, tumid at both ends. 

Flowers dizcions, in lateral compound racemes. 

Calyx of 6 sepals in a double series with 2 close 

pressed bracteoles. Corolla none. Cocculus ber- 

ries were described by Dale as being kidney- 
shaped and something like bay-berries, but some- 
what smaller. They are blackish-brown, and 
wrinkled externally, with the outer coat thin and 
dry, and within it is a white, woody, bivalvular 
shell, enclosing the whitish, semilunar, oily, and 
very bitter-tasted seed ; which : never. fills the 
whole of the cavity, but, this in old seeds, is 
sometimes entirely empty, ‘ The kernels should 








‘fdb-at least two-thirds of the fruit.” 5. P. Chem. 


The kernels of Cocculus indicus were analysed 
by. Boullay, most recently ‘by Couerbe and Pel- 
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COCCULUS PALMATUS. COCCULUS. VILLOSUS. 


letier, who obtained Picrotowine, Resin, Gum, | mentary canal; it improves the appetite and di- 
Fatty acid, and a Waxy matter, Mulic acid, Muy | gestive powers, does. not eastipate, and though 
cus, Starch, and Salts. In the shell they. abe | destitute of absolyte febrifuge qualities, is one of 
tained two alkaloids, but in small quantity, which | the best remediesgfor persons convalescent. from 
they called Menispermia and Paramenisperinia.’ fevers. ‘lhe dose of the powdered root is fifteen 
But the nucleus being the part used, it is neces- rains to one drachm, ‘Lhe tincture is the best 
sary to notice only its active principle. icro | form, as the spirit dissolves all the active, and 
toxine is colourless, crystallizes in needles, sorme- | removes none of the inert ingredients ; the. daze 
times in silky filaments, in plates, and in rhombic | ot the tincture is from one to three drachms. 
prisms. Its taste is intensely bitter. It is | The watery infusion .is very apt .to spoil, on ac- 
soluble in 150 parts of water at 75° F., and in| count of its containing a large | proportion 
25 of boiling water, in 2 of Ether. and in about | of starch. A root called American Colombo 
8 parts of Alcohol. It ‘3 insoluble in both the|is very commonly met with. It is the root 
fixed and the volatile.oils. It does not combine |of the Frasera Carolinensis, or Waltert, a 
with acids, but it is soluble in Acetic acid, and | native of North America, of the natural order 
as it forms combinations with alkalis, it is there- | Gentianex 1t may be at once distinguished by 
fore considered to be of the nature of an acid. | the absence of starch, in consequence of which it 
It consists of Cy, Hy, Q, ‘To obtain it, Dr. | does not give a blue colour with tuncture of iodine. 












Christison recommends, to separate the oil first | It also contains tannic acid, which may be detect- 
from the kernels by expression. then to exhaust | ed by the deep black colour struck with the per- 
the residuum by percolation with rectified spirit. | muriate of iron. The true Colombo contains no 
whichis them to be distilled off. ‘The resi(luc 13 | astringent principle. Another spurious Colombo 
agitated with boiling water and a little H Cl’. | arrives in Europe from Algiers, and may also be 
The dissulved Picrotoxine may be obtained, on | distinguished by the tests above-mentioned. The 
the water cooling after moderate concentration. | Costus speciosus and Arabicus are at once known 
Action. Uses. Poisonous ; used for taking fish | by their very different appearance, and violet. 
and game, ted employed by unprincipled br: wers | smell. “The adulteration by éryony is rare. This 
for adulterating porter, being unblushingly re- | root is white, and cold water will remove the 
commended by Childe and by Maurice in their | turmeric employed to dye it yellow. But even 
books “on Brewing.” It 1s used chiefly in the | to the eye of an inexpericnced person the cha- 
form of @ bitter extract, known by the name of | racters of true Colombo once carefully examined, 
B. E., black extract, which 1s ostensibly prepared | are so decided that no mistake can be apprehend- 
for tanners. (v. Cycl. of Pract. Receipts.) It ed. It is not improbable that the roots of other 
produces giddiness, tetanic convulsions, and | species of Cocculus may resemble the Colombo 
coma: applied externally, in powder, it destroys sufficiently to be substituted for the latter, not 
vermin, and is useful in scabics, ringworm, and | only in trade, but in medicine. Experiments 
porrigo.— Hoyle. with this family are however peculiarly danger- 


(QT41) COCCULUS PALMATUS. Syz Mo- | OUT On account of the presence in some of the 


sa emu palmatum, Cocculus colomba bitter and very poisonous picrotoxic acid. The 
nispermum pale : root is used in infusion, tincture, and compound 


tincture. —O’ Shaughnessy, pages 196-198. 

(2742) COCCULUS PLATY PHYLLUS, 
Brazil. 
(2743) COCCULUS VILLOSUS, a plant 
common in the hedges of Bengal, with variable 
downy leaves and axillary solitary female flowers, 
succeeded by deep purple berries the size of peas, 
is a species of considerable importance to the 
Hindoos. The juice of its ripe berries makes a 
good durable bluish-purple ink, according to 
Roxburgh, who adds some further particulars 
concerning its uses ;—‘‘ A decoction of the fresh 
roots, with a few heads of long pepper, in goat's 
mill,¢e%dministered for rheumatic and old ve- 
nereak pains ; it is reckoned heating,laxative, and 
sudorific: The fresh leaves taste simply herbace- 
ous ; rubbed in water they thicken it into a green 
jelly, which is sweetened with sugar, and drank, 
when fresh made, © the quantity of half a pint 
one ‘twice a day, for the eure’ of heat of urine in go- 
valuable tonics we possess ; it seldom oscasions | norrhea. If seffered to’ stand for a few minutes, 
shy unpleasant aensation in the stomach or ali-' the gelatinous or: iucilaginous parts separate, 
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Colombo ke jur, HIND. | Colombo root, ENG. 

A native of the shores of Oizo and Mozam- 
bique, introduced into Madras, and now success- 
fully . cultivated in the Calcutta garden. The 
- yoot .is common in the bazars, being brought 
from Ceylon, whither it comes from Africa. Co- 
lombo having been long the intermediate stage 
in the traffic, has given its name to the root. In 
commerce, Colombo root is met in slices of one 
to two inches diameter, half an inch thick, often 
perforated in the ¢entre, much wrinkled, preyish 
externally, bright yellow within ; the taste is ex- 
cessively bitter, emell heavy, powder of a greenish 
grey colour, and very «pt to attract moisture 
from the air. “The comimerical parcels are often 
adulterated with the roots.of the Costus indicus, 
C. speciosns and ©. arabicus, (Kust, Kushmut, 
Putchuk, Keemooko, Vern.) with Bryony dyed 
with turmeric, and with the root of another species. 


of Cocculus. Colombo root is‘ one of the most 


COCCUS! : 
contract; and float in the centre, leaving: the 


water clear, like Madeira wine, and almost taste-. 
less.. Curry. is made of the deaves, for people 
under a course of its-roots, or ly of the leaves.” 


—Engl. Cyc. Vol. poate | 


The entire insects are the Cochineal. Scveral of 
the genus Coccus are used as dyes ; as the Ker- 
wes'Insect, or Coccus IJlicis, found on the Tex 


Oak ; the Coccns Lacea, or Lac insect, found in: 


various trees and shrubs in India, much used as 
a substitute for Cochineal and its Resin (Shell- 
Lac) for various purposes ; the Coceus polonicus, 
found on the root of Scleranthus nerennis. Some- 
thing similar is found on the roots of a plant in 
the marshes of Herat. (Rurnes.) The true grana 
fina of the Spaniards, is found in the cool parts 
of Mexico, as near Oaxaca, whence one kind of 
Klemi is obtained. The grana sylvestra, an infe- 
rior species, is found in hot parts, as near Vera 
Cruz, and in Brazil. The female of the Cochi- 
neal insect 1s alone collected from off the Cactus 
plant where the impregnated females have pre- 
viously been placed by the natives of Mexico to 
produce their numerous young. These, when 
matured, are brushed off, and killed by artificial 
heat. Three harvests are amually collected. The 
Silver and Black varieties of the Grana fina are 
known. The insects are oblong, roundish, plano- 
convex, from one to two lines in length, wrinkled, 
the former of a colour resembling silver-paper, 
owing to fine down with which they are covered, 
and by which the genuine may be distinguished 
froin any unitation of the colour with powdered 
Tale, &. They are of a purplish-grey colour, 
while the 6lack variety is without bloom, and of 
i dark-reddish colour. An inferior kind (granil- 
la) made up of smaller insects, and broken frag- 
ments is also sold. Cochineal, when powdered, 
is Of a carmine colour, without odour, but hav- 
ing a slightly-bitter taste. It contains some 
fatty matters, with a brilliant colouring principle 
Which has been called Cochenilline, makine it va- 
luable as a dye. It is used for givine colour to 
some tinctures.——toyie. ‘This insect feeds upon 
a particular kind of Indian fig, which is cultivat- 
ed for the express purpose of rearing it.-— Hug. 
Cyc. Vol. I, page 44. 'The Cochineal insect was 
introduced into Java a few vears ago, asa (io- 
vernment experiment, and apparently with more 
Success in its production than in British India, 
for as long ago az 1844 it was exported from 
Batavia to the estimated value of 93,319 gmil- 
| ders. —Cramfurd Dict. paye 112. After ptolong- 
ed efforts on the part of Dr. James Anderson 













gwild species of the Cochineal insect was introdu. 
ered into Bengal by Capt. Neilson of H. M. 74th 
aegt., aud throve rapidly on the Cactus iatlica, 
he indigenous opuntia, the country Nopal, and 
ween 1800 and 1807, 74,366% lbs. of the 
chineal amounting to Rs. 142,916 in value was 





jand Berry of Madras in 1795, the Sylvestre or 


-COCHINEAT.. 
shipped to England, ‘but at a loss, as the wild 
species was greatly inferior to the true—Royle 


Prod. Re. page 59. | 
(2745) COCCUS LACCA. But we are not 


_g Alone indebted tothe Coccus tribe for the dyes 
» (2746) COCCUS, Linn: Order Temiptera. 


thev yield; the substance called Lac is also pro- 
cured from one of these insects, the Cocexs Lac- 
ca. This species inhabits India, where it is 
found on various trees in great abundance. 
‘‘ When the females of this Coccus have fixed 
themselves to a part of the branch of the trees 
on which they feed (Hicus religiosa and F. Indica, 
Butea frondosa, and Rhamnus Jujuba), a pellu- 
cid and glutinous substance begins to €xude from 
the margins of the body, and in the end covers 
the whole insect witha cell of this substance, 
which when hardened by exposure to the air be- 
cones lac. So numerous are these insects, and. 
so closely crowded together, that they often en- 
tirely cover a branch; and the groups take dit- 
ferent shapes, as squares, hexagons, &c. accord- 
ing to the space left round the insedt which first 
began to form its cell. Under these cells the fe- 
males deposit their eggs, which, after a certain 
period, are hatched, and the young ones eat their 
way out.” (Kirby and Spence, Vol IV, p. 142.) 
--Eny. Cyc. Vol. WI, page 44. a 
(2746) COCCUS POLONICUS is another 
species which is used in dveing, and linparts a 
red colour. It is now chiefly employed by the 
Turks for dyemg wool, silk, and hair, and for 
staining the nails of women’s fingers. (Kirby 
and Spence, vol. I, p. 320)..—Hng. Cyc. p. 44. 
(2747) COCHINEAL. 
Conchenile, Dur. 
Cocheuille, Fr. 
hoschenije, GER, 
Kerinij. Guz, & Hinn. Cochinilla, Grana, Sr. 
Cocemizha. Tr, | Cochineel poochie, Tax. 
Cochineal is met with in small rugose inodor- 
ous grains, commonly of a deep mulberry colour, 
and covered more or less with a whitish down. 
They are the female of a small insect (Coceus 
cactt), a native of Mexico, and feed on the leaves 
of the Cuctus cochinellifera. This article, although 
yielding a crimson solution, is generally used for 
dyeing scarlet. Cochineal is imported into Bom- 
bay from England ; two sorts are distinguished, 
Silver and Black cochineal : the former is consi- 
dered of superior quality to the latter. Cochi- 
neal is extremely rich in the finest red colouring- 
matter, and has been long employed in scarlet 
dveing and in the manufacture of carmine. The 
chief use of Cochineal is the dyeing of scarlet: 
the fine colour which it yields being converted to 
this tint by means of chloride of tin usually call- 
ed Muriate of ‘fin, and by the dyer Tin Spirits. 
The insect.which constitutes Cochineal feeds chief- 
ly upon the Cuctus cochinellifera but also on C. 
opuntia and other species. The female insect only 


Kermij, Pers. 
Cochenilha, Port. 
Konssenel, Rus. 





is collected. Several varieties are distiuguished 


in commerce, and have different degrees of value 
attached ‘to them, dependent chiefly upon the dif- 
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COCHLOSPERMUM. 
ferent methods employed to kill and dry the ‘in- 


sects. When dried they resemble ‘small grains - 


a pepper-corn, ovate, convex 


scarcely so large as | OVE | 
transversely flurrowed, exter- 


tibove, plane below, 
nally blackish-brown, 
white powder, light, fri 
cousisting of extremely small” erains, obscurely 
purple, but when reduced to powder of a rich 


purple. Tnodorous, but with a bitter-sweet acrid 
taste. ‘They impart to water ot alcohol by diges- 


tion an intensely red colour. ‘The colourmy princt- 
ple is termed Garmine. Adulterations are effect- 
ed either by mixing old insects consisting of the 
mere skin @? grains artificially prepared with the 
genuine. Céchincal has hitherto been emploved 
inoatly as a colouring material either of tietures 
or of other things the nature of which it is wish- 
ed to disguise ; but lately it has been stated to 
possess diuretic and antispasmodic powers, and 
to be useful in pertussis, or hooping-cough. — Its 
claim to this character requires yet to be esta- 
blished by fiirther evidence. — Engi. Cyc. page 48. 
At the Madras Exhibution of 1857, the Cuchineal 
exhibited from Chidlledroog was from “* Coccus 


cacti? ‘The cochineal exhibited was “silver 
grain.” It forms a very fine and permanent (dye 


in red, crimson, scarlets. It answers on wool and 
silk, but not on cotton. It is a most expensive 
colour, and is rarely in the hands. of the dyer, 
but if. supplied to him, he understands the me¢- 
thod of using it. The attention of the Hast In- 
dia Company was for many years directed to the 
production of this dye, but with little success. 
Insects were with much difficulty procured, ane 
‘ntroduced about 50 years ago, and a large quan- 
tity was produced under the superintendance of 
Dr. Anderson, and encouragement held out by 
the Madras Government, but unfortunately the 
‘sect turned out to be the wild species, What 
was exported, proved to be amall and deficient m 
colouring matter, and very inferior to any brought 
from new Spain. ‘The Court of Directors offered 
£2000 for the introduction of the true Mexican 
Cochineal, but this never was accomplished.— Ad. 
E: | A. de! | 
(9948) COCHLOSPERMUM, a genus of 
Plants’ placed by Lindley in the natural order 
Cistaceo, found in Asia, Africa, and South 
America. Botanists usally place it amongst the 
Theads (Terustrdmiace) 5, but its parietal pla- 
eentee, acrisomerous flowers, and curved embryo 
lying in the midst of albumen, secm fatal ob- 
jections to that. association, — Eng/. Cyc. page 
49. Dr, Mooker, in his Himalayan travels, 
writes that these trees have curious thick 
branches which spread out somew hat awk- 
wardly, each tipped with a cluster of golden 
yellow flowers, as large as the palm of the 
hand, and very beautiful : “it is a tropical 
Gum-Cistus in the appearance: and texture of 
the petals, and their frail n 


but as if dusted with af 
able, the internal substance | 





ature. “The. bark | pit, and one for a p 


* "COCK. 

white ants seem fond, for they had killed many 
trees. Of the leaves the etrtious rude leaf-bellows 
are made, with which ‘the natives of the Assam 
yalley hills, sine iron.— Hooker Him. “Jour. 
Fol. I, page 53. a ae we 

(2749) COCHLOSPERMUM GOSSYPIUM. 
Yellow-fowered cotton tree. Sym, Bombax Gossy- 
pin, 1. Of-product. Kutira guin of the -bazars. 
Dr. Roxburgh describes this tree as common 
on the Arracan mountains. It is a large tree 
with downy shoots. It occurs also in Bundle- 
eund, on the hills round and near Adjigurh and 
Kalingur, as well as on those near Hurdwar, aud 
the Kheree pass.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 225. 
‘Leaves 5-6 inches long, 5-lobed ; ovary beneath 
on cylindrical downy stalks. Panicle terminal. 
lowers large, and bright yellow, and appear m 
March and April, when the tree is destitute of 
leaves. Capsules large, containing a silky cotton, 
used merely for stuffing pillows. ‘The trunk yields 
the eum Kuteera, which in’ the North-Western 
Provinces of India, is substituted for Tragacanth. 
-— Engl. Cyc. p. 49. 

(2750) COCHLOSPERMUM SERRATIFO- 
LIUM.--A. tree resembling the gossypium, but 
with the lobes of the leaves serrated. 

(2751) COCK. One species of the gents 
Gallus is found in the wild state in the Malay 
Peninsula, two in Sumatra, two in Java, and one 
in the Philippine Islands. It 1s remarkable, 
however, that. no bird of the genus in the wild 
istate is to be found in Borneo, Celebes, or any 

island of the Molucca Sea. Several of these sup- 
posed species are probably the same. ‘The two 
of Java are distinet species; they will pair, but 
the progeny is aimale, a beautiful bird kept by 
the wealthy Javanese as an ornament of thetr 
poultry-yards, under the name, well known to 
them, of Pakiser. The wild fowl) of the Philip- 
pines is sonictines tamed, and by the courage it 
| displays, shows that it is of the true game breed, 
and probably identical with the doinesticated 
bird. ‘This is what the anthors of the Spanish 
Geovraphical Dictionary say of it in their intro- 
duction :-—“« In the woods there are beautiful 
wild cocks. ‘These ave very brave m the combat 
and always come off v 


a emer ey pemneremmrnene nent eee © a 


ictors with the large but 
cowardly cocks of China, and not. with these 
alone, for they will contend with the famous ‘gal- 
lant band of the Laguna.” Most of the advanced 
nations of the Asiatic Islands are gamblers, and the 
favourite shape which gaming takes with them is 
cock-fighting. ‘This includes the people of Bali, 
Lamboe, Celebes and all the Philippine islands, the 
only material exception being the Javanese. The 
passion for cock-fighting is impressed on the very 
language of the Malays. — Thus there is a specific 
| name for cock-fichting, one for the natural spur of 
the cock, and another for the artificial ; two names 
for the comb, three for the’crow, two for a‘ cock- 
ne for a professional’ cock-fighter. The 
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abounds in a transparent gum,” af’ which the | passion is no where carried further than in the 
QOR 


— COCOA. — 
Spanish dominions in the Philippines. There, it 
is licensed by the government, which derives 
from it a yearly revenue of about 40,000 dollars, 

or about £10,000.—Crawfurd Dic. p. 118. 7 
(2752) COCKS-COMBS. These flowering 
plants aye little better than weeds in Madras, un- 
less planted in well manured soil and watered 
with good water, they are not worth pot cultiva- 
tion : raised from seeds in September and Octo- 

ber.— Jaffrey. 

753: COCOA. CACAO. 
sf Cocao, It., Port., and 


Cakao. GER. Sr. 

T ee eile been described at some length 
under the heads cacao and chocolate. The bruts- 
ed seeds or nuts of the cacao, or chocolate tree 
(Theobroma cacao). The seeds or nibs, of which 
there are several varieties, more or less esteemed, 
are oval, about as large as an olive, and covered 
with a violet or ash-gray skin, which encloses two 
cotyledons of a fatty nature. When simply bruis- 
ed, they constitute the cacao of the shops ;_ redu- 
cel to a paste, mixed with sugar, and flavoured 
with vanilla, cinnamon, &c. they become chocolate. 
The tree is a native of Mexico, but is extensively 
cultivated in the West India Islands.—Feu/k- 
ner. Atthe Madras Exhibition of 1855 the Cocoa 
seeds sent by General Cullen from his gardens 
near Oodagherry, 1,800 feet above the sea, were 
the only samples; they were of good quality, the 
beans being plump, ripe and clean, but small, not 
well cured and without colour. ‘The jury consi- 
dered them deserving of honorable mention. Con- 
sidering how much of this article is employed 
daily in private life, it is of great consequence to 
get good Cocoa grown in India. ‘The climate and 
soil of the Western coast would appear peculiarly 
favorable. For the cultivation of the tree, from 
which this valuable nut is produced, the Cocoa flou- 
fishes best in the alluvial soil of mountain vallies, 
though it will grow well at some clevation on 
mountain sides. Great care should be taken in 
the selection of plants, as the varieties are numer- 
ous, some producing very superior fruit to the 
others ; judgment on this point must chietly be 
acquired by experience. Considerable diversity 
of opinion exists as to the distance at which the 
plants should be placed ; some authorities consi- 
dering that frora 12 to 16 feet apart is sufficient, 
others maintaining that 30 feet is not too much. 


insured to the tree, after it has come to its full 
growth, and this cannot well be attained with a 
smaller space than 30 feet. The Cocoa plant 
requires large forest trees of favourable sorts to 
be scattered amongst them, to protect them—the 
tree used for this purpose in the West-Indies and 
South America is one of the Bombacem. The 
verage return of Cocoa per tree, when the trees 
Rte planted close together, is from 1 to 3 lbs. 
Rhere being two crops in the year, but as much 
3 from 9 to 16lbs may be procured by proper 
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COCOS OR EDDOES. 
planting and cultivation. The plants begin to 
hear at from 5 to 7 years of age: during this 
period, the interapaces between the rows of trees 
can be rendered productive by planting Yams and 
Vegetables in them. Great care is required in 


| curing the Cocoa, after it is separated from the 


pod, and on the method of fermenting and drying 
depends very much the production of a good or 
bad article —M. FE. J. R. ew 

(2754) COCOS or EDDOES, Arum Escu- 
LENTUM. ‘The various species of Arum in Sou- 
thern Asia, have already been noticed under that 
head, and our present observations are confined 
to one, very suitable for the food of man. This root 
has not hitherto been considered of sufficient im- 
portance to demand particular care in its cultiva- 
tion, except by those who are engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and derive their subsistence 
from the productions of the soil. But though 
the eultivation of the root is almost unknown to 
the higher classes in society, and little regarled 
by planters in the colonies, it is a inost valuable 
article of consumption. Amongst the laboring 
population of the West Indies tt is the principal 
dependance for a supply of food and it well 
merits to be more extensively cultivated than it 
now is, in Hastern and Southern Asia. Long 
droughts may disappoint the hopes of the yam 
crop, storms and bheht may destroy the plantain 
walks, but neither dry for wet weather materially 
injure the coco; it will always make some re- 
turn, and though it may not afford a plentiful 
crop, it will yicld a sufficiency until a supply can 
be had from other sources. For this reason the 
laborer in the West Indies always takes care to 
put ina good plant of: cocos into his provision 
ground as a stand by, and knowing their value, 
is perhaps the only person who bestows any de- 
eree of care or attention upon them. Previous 
to their emancipation, whole families of negroes 
lived upon the produce of one provision ground, 
and the coco formed the main article of their 
support. Where the soil is congenial to the 
white and black Bourbon coco, the labor of one 
industrious person once a fortuight will raise a 
supply sufficient for the consumption of a family 
of six or seven persons. The coco begins to 
bear after the first year, and with common care 
aud cultivation the same plant ought to give an- 
nually two or three returns for several years. .In 


It is clear that a free ventilation of air should be| Jamaica, a disease something similar to that 


affecting the potato, has been found injurious to 


the coco root. his disease, which has baffled 
all inquiry as to its origin, affects the plants in 
and after the second year of their being planted. 
The first institution of it is the changein the leaves, 
which gradually turn toa yellow hue, have a 
sickly appearance, and at length drop off at the 
surface of the earth. The stock or “ coco head,” 
as it is called, below ground, having become rot- 
ten, nothing but a soft pulpy mass remains. In 
some fields every third or fourth root is thus af- 
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COCOA-NUT PALM. 
fected, in others much greater nunibers are des- 
troyed, so much so that the field requires to be 


almost entirely replanted, by which not only an. 
expense isentailed, but a heavy loss sustained, 
from the field being thrown out of its regular: 
bearing. The black coco seems to suffer, less’ 


than the white. Another species, the Taro 


(Arum colocasia, Colocasia esculenta and macror- 


hizon), is an important esculent root in the Poly- 
nesian islands. In the dry method of culture 


practised on the mountains of Hawaii, the roots 


are protected by a covering of fern leaves. ‘Ihe 
cultivation of taro is hardly a process of multi- 
plication, for the crown of the root is perpetually 
replanted. As the plant endures for a series of 
years, the tuberous roots serve at some of the 
rocky groups as a security against famine. It is 
also extensively cultivated in Madeira and Zanzi- 
bar, and has even withstood the climate of New 
Zealand. It is grown also in Egypt, Syria, and 
some of the adjacent countries, for its esculent 
roots. A species is cultivated in the Deccan, for 
the sake of the leaves, which form a substitute 
for spinach. Farina is obtained from the root of 
Arum Rumphit in Polynesia.—Simmonds, p. 364. 


(2755) COCOA-NUT PALM. Cocos Nnuct- 
FERA, Linn. 

Nur, MAt. 

Kalapa, Jav. 

Nare! ka jbar, [11np. 

Narikel, BENG. 


Tenna marum, TAM. 
‘f'enkoi chettoo, ‘TEL. 
Kinghena, Can. 





The Nut. 

Cocos, FR. 

Kokonusse, GER. 

Narul, Nareel, Guz, HIND. 


Taynga, TAM. 
Naril, Dux. 
Tenkaia, TEL. 


Tangha, Maray. Cocchi, It. 
ee MALAY. Nargeel, PERs. 
Nearikayla, SANs. Kokos, Rus. 


Nareel, ARAB. Narikela, SANS. 
Kokosuooten, Dur. Cocos, Sp. 


The Palm Wine. 
- Tennang khulloo, Tam. Tenkaia khulloo, TEL. 
Narillie, Dux. Cocoanut Toddy, ENa. 
Nargillie, ARAB. 








Its Cabbage. 
Tennam Koortoo, Tam. Tenkaia chettu kurtu, TEL. 
Naril ka kroote, Dux. Cocoanut cabbage, ENG. 

Its Sugar or Jaggery. 

Teune vellum, TAM. Tenkaia bellum, TEL. 
Naril ka goor, Duk. Jaggary of Cocoanut toddy, 
ENG. 
Its Oil. 
~ Cobri, CAN, 








Tayoga unnay, TAM. 
Naril ka tey!, Dux. Cocoanut oil, ENG. 
Tenkaia noonay, TEL. Narikaylum, Sans. 


lis Water or Albumen. 


Yellayneer, TAM. Cocoanut water, ENa.— 
Yell-neer ka panie, Dux. Faulkner, also Ainsite’s 
Yellaneeroo, TEL. Mat. Med. p. 268 § 270, 


Its Fibre. 
| | Coir, Hip. 








 ‘Yeunam oar, TAM. 
= » LEL. 
_ The Cocoa-nut Palm, little if at all known to the 
Ancients, was particularly noticed ‘by the Arabs, 
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being by them called Jouz dindee or Indian nut ; 
but at much earlier periods, in »anserit: works, 
by the name of Nari-.and Nali-kera. It is, no 


doubt, the “ great nut of India,” which Sir John 


Maundeville mentions among the trees of that 
country, as producing nuts as large .as men’s 
heads. Inthe East, where it is indigenous, it 
must from the earliest times have attracted the 
attention of the inhabitants. But it would be im- 
possible in the present day to distinguish the trees 
which have been introduced from those which are 
now growing apparently wild, on the various tro. 
pical coasts and islands where they are foynd in 


such vast abundance. As, for instance, in the Mal- 


dive and the Laccadive Islands ; also, on the Ma- 
labar coast and in Ceylon, as well as on the east- 
ern side of the Bay of Bengal, whence it ascends 
both the Burrampooter and Ganges Rivers to 
considerable distances. Likewise, in most of the 
islands of the great Archipelago forming the Jn- 
dia aquosa of old authors, from the Sunda Isles 
to Molucca, and in those of the Pacific Ocean. 
[t is, moreover, cultivated in various tropical 
parts of the New World. The Cocoa-nut (Cocos 
nucifera) and the Oil Palm (Hl@is guineenis) have 
been remarked by a distinguished botanist, Mr. 
Brown, as the only two of their group (Cocome) 
found in the Old World. The Cocoa-nut Palm 
is one of the great ornaments of the shores of tro- 
pical countries. The cylindrical stems, with a 
diameter of about two feet, attain an clevation of 
from sixty to one hundred teet, and are surmount- 
ed with their crowns of numerous, wavy, and 
which, from their appearance may almost be said 
to be, feathery leaves. These are by botanists of- 
ten called fronds, and by travellers their footstalks 
are often called branches. They are gigantic in 
size, being about twenty feet in length, with a 
strong, tough stalk, which forms the midrip, and 
has a number of narrow and long leaflets ranged 
along the two sides. The fruit is borne in 
bunches, of which there are from eight to twelve, 
each bearing, on trees growing in favorable situ- 
ations, from five to fifteen nuts, so that each tree 
may produce from eighty to one hundred nuts 
annually. Mr. Bennett has well observed that 
the tough and thick (and it may be added, light) 
covering of the nut protects the germ while it 
floats even on salt water, and it is thus borne to 
barren spots, where it germinates, and causes 
even the smallest islets, just appearing above 
water, to become covered with clumps of Cocoa- 
nuts, as the fruit falling springs up and forins 
young trees around the original tree. Thus the 
Cocoa-nut is found on barren, uninhabited is- 
lands, as well as in populous districts; and 
though it attains the greatest perfection on the 
coast, it may yet be seen at considergble distances 
in the interior, anf even at som elevation, as 
800 feet in Ceylon. The Singales¢ have a saying, 
that the Cocoa-nut trees only flourish where you 
can walk and talk among them. This evidently 
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means that. the trees must not be planted too 
lose together; nor should. any undershrubs be 


allowed to grow about their roots. - The Lacca- 


Jive Islands are famed for. the good quality of the 
coir which is made there and exported to the 
Malabar coast. ‘The cocoa-nut tree 1s almost 
the sole®object of culture and the chief means . of 
subsistence, each person consuming about four 
nuts per diem. The principal inhabitants gene- 
rally own considerable numbers of trees, and the 
custom prevails of marking trees with certain 
house marks, in the same way that sheep are 
marked in other countries. ‘I'axes are levied on 
these trees, “according to immemorial usage ; 
and mortgages are secured on them at the rate of 
one rupee per tree of good quality. The soil 
and climate of these islands is so well adapted 
to the cocoa-nut, that they require to be looked 
after only for the first year ; alter which they are 
transplanted, and watered for a few weeks, until 
they take root, when they are left entirely to 
themselves, and come into bearing at periods 
varying from eight to twenty years, and will 
continue to bear for seventy or eighty years. 
In the island of Kiltan, it is said that a nut 
buried with a knife will grow, requires no atten- 
tion, and comes into bearing early. The tree is not 
so large and strong as that of the coast, and the 
nut about two thirds of the size only, and 
rounder in shape. ‘The husk is smaller and less 
woody, and the fibre finer and more delicate, but 
stronger than that of the coast nut. ‘The nut is 
also said to be more compact and oily, and to 
keep better than the coast nut, although, for the 
sake of the coir, the nut is cut before being quite 
ripe. Many of the trees are cut*for their sap, there 
called neara, which the islanders drink in its un- 
fermented state. ‘he juice is drawn frequently, 
and fermentation checked by the addition of 
lime or chunam. “ They are still so strict in the 
abstinence from all fermented liquors, that the 
manufacture of toddy would not be tolerated in 
the islands.”? (Robinson on ‘ Laceadives, 1846.) 
Ofthe extent of the cultivation, we are informed 
that in the islands under British protection— 
that is, in Amendeevy, Kadamat, Kiltan, and 
Chetlat, containing in 1844 a total population 
of 3609—there were 122,153 Cocoa-nut trees. 
Of these, 8129 were chouk or unproductive, 
45,070 young trees, and plants, and 69,254 were 
fully productive. Of the abundance of the Cocoa- 
nut tree on the Malabar coast, we may form an 
idea from the description of the chief town, Can- 
nanore ; as the topes or clumps of Cocoa-nut are 
said ‘to be seen between the officers’ houses, sur- 
rounding the cantonments in every direction, and 
extending in the distance as far as the eye can 
reach ; and the cantonment may be said to be 
imbedded in a forest of these trees.” But it is 
abundant everywhere, and in many places forms 
a belt along the whole coast. ‘Lhe majority of 
the houses on the Malabar coast are roofed with 
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Cadjan—that .is, with the dried leaves of the 
Cocca-nut—which resist the rain better than 
tiles ; but the roofs should be fresh thatched be- 
fore the accession of the rainy season. ‘The 
average produce of Cocoa-nuts in the whole of 
Malabar is estimated at from 300 to 400 


millions annually, which are valued at halfa 
million of rupees ; but in addition to this, from 


20,000 to 25,000 candies of Copra (or the dried 
kernels) are exported, valued at 400,000 rupees. 
‘The Cocoa-nut flourishes on the coasts of the 
southern provinces of the Indian peninsula, and 
succeeds on many parts of the western coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, as well as in the southern 
parts of that province. It also succeeds well on 
the eastern coasts of that bav, though the culti- 
vation has not. been carried on in the former 
Burmese territories to the extent of which the 
coasts are susceptible, nor even to the degree 
which the people require for their own consump- 
tion, as considerable quantities have long been 
imported from the Nicobar Islands. The trees 
are said to begin to produce fruit in the eighth, 
and to be in full bearing in the twelfth year after 
planting, and yield from eighty to a hundred 
nuts annually. But this is probably above the 
average. Mr. Baumgarten, in a paper on the 
agriculture of Malacca (‘ Journ. Judian Arehi- 
pelago,’ ili, p. 710), while considering what 
kinds of cultivation are most inviting, states 
that those of an indigenous kind claim a pre- 
ference, such as the Cocoa-nut, Betel-nut, Sago, 


and Kaboug, with the usual variety of fruit trees 


found in the Dusans of Malacca. All these are 
Palins ; and of them, Cocos nucifera and Areca 
Catechu are no doubt the first two. The Sago 
tree is probably Sagus levis, and the Kabong, 
Arenga saccharifera. Ve furtherstates, that, 
« Supposing a planter purposes opening a Cocoa- 
nut plantation, he should choose a gently sloping 
or level surface, with a portion of swampy land 
in its vicinity for a paddy-field for food for the 
labourers.” “ The Malays,” he says, ‘‘ bestow 
little care on their Cocoa-nut gardens. The Co- 
coa-nut there begins to bear at the end 
of the seventh year, but full crops cannot be 
expected until the ninth year, During this in- 
terval the utmost average quantity that can be 
expected will not exceed twenty-five nuts annu- 
ally. But the fruit-bearing power of the trees 
may be considerably improved by extracting tod- 
dy from the blossom-shoots for the manutacture 
of jaggery, during the first two years of its pro- 
ductiveness ; after which it may be discontinued. 
The subsequent annual produce may be safely 
reckoned at fifty nuts per annum ; and forty may 
be considered the average number obtained from 
trees that are crowded to within fifteen feet of 
each other. ‘The Cocoa-nuts sell for abont eleven 
dollars per thousand.” Mr. Baumgarten also 
recommends, that during the first four or five 
years, Millets, Chillies, Kechong (pulse), Sweet 
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Potatoes, Yams, and Pumpkins, be cultivated: in 
the intervals of the Cocoa-nut plantation. Dr. 
Buchanan, in his journey across Mysore and 
down to the Malabar coast, in 18038, observes 
that in some places he found the green Cocoa- 
nuts sold for making ropes, at the rate of 2000 


for about 8¢.; but the husk of the ripe Cocoa- | 


nut was not fit for the purpose (i, 156). These 
aré commonly burnt for fuel Gi, 50). The green 
husks of the nuts which have been cut for their 
juice are steeped in water for six months. They 
then beat them on a stone with a stick, and rub 
off with their hands the rest of the adhering sub- 
stance. The fibres, or Coir, are then fit to be 
twisted into yarns. In South Malabar (ii, 401), 
he says, a little bad Coir is made from the husks 
of the nuts that are used green in the country: 
a few of the nuts are exported with the husk on, 
but in general they are sent to the north imclosed 
in shell only. ‘The Cocoa-nut tree is valued not 
only as applicable to many of the same purposes 
as other Palm trees, but for the sap procured by 
cutting the spathes, of the flower-stalks, which is 
either drank in its fresh state, boiled down to a 
coarse sugar or jaggery, or allowed to ferment 
into spirit and vinegar: The milk of the nuts 
also forms a wholesome drink, while the kernel 
is used as an article of diet or in cookery in its 
fresh state, or dried and exported by the name of 
Copra. In both states it is well known to abound 
in oil, which is used in the ast for anointing 
the body, for the lamp, and for culinary purpos- 
es, and is now exported in such enormous quan- 
tities to Kurope. The nut, besides, yields large 
quantitics of a fibre which will be more especi- 
ally the object of our attention. That the Cocoa- 
nut is one of the most valuable trees of tropical 
regions has long been known, It is therefore 
well worthy of cultivation in such situations as 
are suitable to it ; as it abounds in products use- 
ful as articles of dict, as well as for commerce 
and manufactures.—Joyle 116. Plants. ‘Though 
the common Cocoa-Nut Palm, is found all over 
the tropical parts of the world, especially in the 
vicinity of the sea, growing within reach of salt- 
water, and establishing itself upon reefs and 
sandbanks as soon as they emerge from the ocean, 
nevertheless its principal range is said by Mr. 
Marshall to be between the equator and the 25th 
parallel of latitude, and in the equinoctial zone, 
to an altitude of about 2900 feet. Its great im- 
portance to man has caused it to be cultivated 
wherever the climate is favourable to its growth ; 
and accordingly it is sometimes found occupying 
extensive tracts to the exclusion of all other 
trees: the whole Brazilian coast from the river 
San Francisco to the bar of Mamanguape, a dis- 
tance of 280 miles, is, with few breaks, thus 
occupied ; and it was estimated that in the year 
1813 no fewer than 10,000,000 trees were grow- 
ing on the south-west coast of Ceylon. — Kn. 
Cyc. p. 3+. This palm is one of the most useful 
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of the extensive family to which it belongs, -sup- 


plying food, clothing, materials for houses, uten- 
sils of various kinds, rope and 9il ; and some of ite 
products, particularly the two last, form important 
articles of commerce. An old writer, in a curi- 


‘ous discourse on palm trees, read before the 


Royal Society, in 1688, says, “‘ The coco-nut 
palm is alone sufficient to build, rig, and freight 
a ship with bread, wine, water, oil, vinegar, su- 
gar, and other commodities. I have sailed (he 
adds) in vessels where the bottom and the whole 
cargo hath been from the munificence of this palm 
tree. I will take upon me to make good what I 
have asserted.” And then he proceeds to des- 
eribe and enumerate each product. Another re- 
cent popular writer speaks in eloquent terms of 
the estimation, in which it is held, and the vari- 
ous uses to which it is applied. ‘ Its very as+ 
pect is imposing. Asserting its supremacy by 
an erect and lofty bearing, 1t may be said to com- 
pare with other trees, ag man with inferior crea- 
tures ‘The blessings it confers are incalculable. 
Year after year the islander reposes beneath its 
shade, both eating and drinking of its fruit: he 
thatches his hut with its boughs, and weaves 
them into baskets to carry Ins food; he cools 
himself with a fan plaited from the young lea- 
flets, and shields his head from the sun by a bon- 
net of the leaves: sometiines he clothes himself 
with a cloth-hke substance which wraps round 
the base of the stalks, whose elastic rods, strung 
with filberts, are used as ataper. The larger nuts, 
thinned and polished, furnish him with a beauti- 
ful goblet ; the smaller ones with bowls for his 
pipes ; the dry husks kindle his fires ; their fibres 
are twisted into fishing-lines and cords for his 
canoes. Ile heals his wounds with a balsam 
compounded from the juice of the nut; and with 
the oil extracted from its pulp embalms the bo- 
(lies of the dead. The noble trunk itself is far from 
being valueless. Sawn into posts, it upholds the 
islander’s dwelling; converted into charcoal, it 
cooks his food ; and, supported on blocks of stone 
rails in his lands. He impels his canoe through 
the water with a paddle of the wood, and goes to 
battle with clubs and spears of the same hatd 
material. In Pagan Tahiti, a cocoa-nut branch 
was the symbol of regal authority. Laid upon 
the sacrifice in the temple, it made the offering 
sacred ; and with it the priests chastised and put 
to flight the evil spirits which assailed them. The 
supreme majesty of Oro, the great god of their 
mythology, was declared in the cocoa-nut log from 
which his image was rudely carved. Upon one 
of the Tonga Islands there stands a living tree, 
revered itself'as a deity. Even upon the Sand- 
wich Islands the coco palm retains all its ancient 
reputation ; the people there having thought of 
adopting it as the national emblem.” Besides 
the foregoing and following uses, I am aware of 
several scents and spirituous liquors being procur- 
from the flowers and pulp of the coconut, This 
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palm treeis one of the finest objectsin nature. dta | gar is procured from: this spirit, which is oall- 
atem is tall and slender, without:a branch; andjed ‘jaggery sugats’ This sugar, mixed with 
at the top are seen from ten to two hundred eq-| lime, forms apowerful cement, which resists 
co-nuts, each as large as @ man’s head ; over | inoisturc, endures great solar heat, and will 
these are the graceful plumes, with their green take a fine polish. A -fatinaceous matter cou- 
gloss, and beautiful fronds of the nodding leaves. | tained in the stem is’ a good substitute for 
Nothing ean exceed the graceful majesty of these | sago. ‘The ripe fruit isa wholesome food, and 
intertropical fruit trees, except the various useful |the milk it contains is a grateful, cooling beve- 
purposes to which the tree, the leaf, and the nut |rage ; indeed these together form the principal 
are applied by the natives. sustenance of the poor Indians in many countries. — 

1. The stem is used for—bridges, posts, The nuts are inclosed in an outer husk, which 
beams, rafters, paling, ramparts, loop-holes, walk- | has three flat sides terminating at the top in a 
ing sticks, water butts, bags (the upper cuticle), | blunt point. This peculiar form seems to be a 
sieves in use for arrowroot special provision for the dissemination of the 

2 ‘The cuco-nut is used for—milk, a delicious | species ; growing, as it does, near the shores of 
drink; meat from the scraped nut, for various | seas and rivers, its large seeds drop into the 
kinds of food ; jelly, #era, pulp, nut, oil, excel- | water, and their shape particularly adapts them 
lent and various food for man, beast, and fowl. | for sailing ; one edge, being downwards, forms 
The shell for vessels to drink out of, water pitch- the keel, while the upper surface being flat, 1s 
ers, lamps, funnels, fuel, penga (for a game). acted upon by the wind, and so propelled along 
Tne fibre for sinnet, various cordage, bed stuff |on the surface until it reaches some coral reef 
ing, thread for tying, combs, scrubbing-brushes, | or shore, where, when stranded, it vegetates and . 
girdle (ornamental), whisk for flies, medicines, |rises to be a magnificent palm, affording food 
various and useful. and shelter in abundance. ‘The shell of the 

3 The leaf is used for—thatch for houses, |Cocoa-nut is enclosed ina fibrous husk, which 
lining for houses, takapas (mats), baskets (fancy [las now become a considerable article of com- 
and plain), fans, palalafa (tor sham fights), combs | merce on account of the strength and durability 
(very various), bedding (white fibre), ¢a/i (brooms). | of the fibre. Its preparation is very simple, 
Aubatse (used in printing), mama (candles), screen | consisting of httle more than beating the husks 
for bedroom, waiter’s tray. Here are no less |to separate the fibres, which are dry and but 
than forty-three uses of which we know some- loosely held together, and afterwards drawing 
thing ; the natives know of others to which they | them through a coarse comb or heckle, by which 
can apply this single instance of the bounty of | the refuse 1s cleaned out ; it is then spun into 
the God of the nature. For house and clothes, | vars of different thickness, and is now exten- 
for food and medicine, the coco-nut palm is their | sively manufactured in Europe into ropes and 
sheet anchor, as well as their ornament and | matting : it Is also used to stuff mattragses and 
amusement, who dwell in the torrid zone.-— |cushions. In India it is very generally used as 
Simmonds’ Com. Products. In hot countries in-|cordage for vessels, and for fishing-nets; Its 
deed the uses to which the Cocoa-nut tree is ap- | lightness recommends it specially for the litter 
plicable are innumerable. ‘The roots are chewed purpose. its durability 1s surprising; per- 
in place of the areca-nut; gutters, drums, and {haps no other vegetable-fibre will resist 80 
the posts of huts are formed from the trunk; the [long the action of alternate dryness aid mois- 
young buds area delicate vegetable; shade is|ture. The hair-like fibre is made also into 
furnished by the leaves when growing, and after |scrubbing-brushes ; and the poorer classes in 
separation from the tree their large size and hard |imany places use the entire husk for the same 
texture render them invaluable as thatch for cot- | purpose. The imports of cocoa-nut yarn and 
tages ; they are moreover manufactured into bas- | rope into England are greatly increasing : 1 the 
kets, buckets, lanterns, articles of head-dress,|year ]851 (as nearly as can be ascertained) 
and even books, upon which writing is traced 10,661 tons were brought into Liverpool from 
with an iron stylus. Their:ashes yield potash | Ceylon and Bombay. The oil of the Cocoa-nut 
in abundance; their -midrib forms cars; and |is valuable as an export: it is used largely in 
brushes are formed by bruising the end of a leaf | Europe for burning, in the manufacture of torch- 
with a portion of the-midrib adhering to it. The }es, and in the composition of pharmaceutical 
sap of the tree during the time of blossoming: preparations. Mixed with dammer (the resin of 
ascends in large quantities : it is very sweet, and |shorea robusta), 1 forms the substance used in 
flows freely on the stem being puactured. In |India for paving the seams of beats and ships.— 
Ceylon it is daily collected by a class of people | Hug. Cyc. page 54. ‘The celebrated Rumphius 
known as ‘ toddy-drawers’, who get up early to |has given a very elaborate account: of the Cocoa- 
procure it for the use of the inhabitants. It al-|nut Palm, and of its uses, under the name of 
lowed to stand, this toddy ferments, and forms | Palma indica major, OY ‘Calappa,.in his ‘ Herb. 
palin-wine, from which an ardent ‘spirit called | Amboin.,’ 1, pPp- 1—25, “Mr. G. Bennett, in his 
arrack is distilled. By further distillation su- |‘ Wanderings, has also given a very interesting 
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account of it (vol. ii, p. 295): as also Mr. Ro- 
binson, of the Mailras Civil Service, in his ‘ Re- 
port on the Laccadive Islands,’ published in the 
‘Madras Literary and Scientific Journal.’ From 
these sources we condense the following notice of 
the useful products of this ‘ Prince of Palms.” 
See also the ‘ Wernerian Trans.,’ vol. v, for a full 
account of the uses of this tree ; asalso Mr. Mar- 
shall. in his ‘ Natural and Economical History of 
the Cocoa-nut,’ 1832. The Cocoa-nut, valued 
ns it is in its ripe state, is probably, in the coum- 
tries where it is indigenous, most used as an arti- 
cle of diet in its voung or green state. It then 
affords both solid food and a pleasant drink, be- 
canse it contains an abundance of the fluid, which 
Mr. G. Bennett says is beautifully clear, and has 
a sweetness, with a slicht degree of astringency, 
which renders it a very agreeable beverage. Mr. 
Bennett mentions that. in Ceylon, house-plaster- 
ers use the water of the green Cocoa-mit as an 
ingredient in their whitc-washes, made of pure 
lime. It isa general practice of the natives of 
India to add some vegetable matter to their ce- 
ments. This he always found cooling and re- 
freshing in all his excursions in intertropical 
countries. The pulp of the young nut is delicate, 
sasily removed with a spoon, and may very well 
be named a vegetable blanemange. The ripe 
fruit is also eaten, but it is more frequently em- 
ployed in cookery ; the grated kernel being 
placed in a eloth, water is poured on it, a white 
juice is extracted by pressure, which, Mr. 
Bennett says, “may with propriety be term- 
ed © Cocoa-nut milk.’ It is used cither with 
or without the grated kernel in their vanious 
curries and muligatawmtes.”” Besides these edi- 
ble parts, the heart, or the very young leaves 
of this Pahn, as well as of some others, 1s called 
the cabbage, and, according to all accounts, 
forms * an excellent vegetable, cither cooked or 
dressed in stews, hashes, or ragouts.” = The be- 
verage known to Europeans ‘as toddy or palm 
wine, is obtained from the flower-spathes, before 
the flowers have yet expanded. ‘These are them- 
selves astringent, and used medicinally. ‘To pro- 
care the toddy, the spathe is first tied with the 
voung leaves, and is then cut a little transversely 
from the ‘top, and beaten either with the handle 
of the toddy-knife or with a piece of hard wood. 
After some days, an earthen chatty or vessel, or 
a calabash, is hung to the spathe, so as to re- 
ceive the toddy as it exudes. ‘This is collected 
every morning and evening ; the spathe being 
eut a little every day. If this palm wine is 
drawn carly in the morning, it forms a pleasant 
drink. But fermentation takes place in the hi- 
quor afew hours after it has been collected, and 
it is then used by the hakers as yeast. The fer- 
mented liquor or toddy is much drank by the 
natives : at other times the spirit is distilled from 
it, and forms one of the kinds of arrack or aré: 
that is, spirit. 


One hundred gallons of toddy 
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produce by distillation, it is said, twenty-five of 
arrack. Or it may be allowed to undergo the 
acetous fermentation and produce very good vi- 
negar. Or instead of being allowed to ferment, the 
toddy may be made to yield jaggery or sugar. 
For this purpose, a supply of sweet toddy 1s 
procured mornings and evenings, particular 
care being taken that the vessels employed have 
been well cleaned and dried. Hight gallons of 
sweet. toddv, boiled over a slow fire, vield two 
vallons of a Iusciously sweet liquid, which is eall- 
ed jaggery or sugar-water ; which quantity be- 
ing again boiled, the coarse brown sugar called 
jaggery is produced. ‘The lumps of this are se- 
parately tied up in dried banana leaves. Cocoa- 
nut oil is one of the best-known products of this 
Palm, froin its extensive employment in Europe 
especially for making the excellent candles known 
as Stearine. ‘In the Kast, it is emploved as a 
lamp-oil, and for anointing the body, especially 
after it has been rendered fragrant by mixture 
with such aromatic oils as those of sandal wood and 
of jessamine. The oil is obtained by first removing 
the kernel from the shell, which is boiled m water 
for a short period ; it is then pounded in a large 
mortar, taken out, and pressed. The wilk, as itjs 
called, is then boiled over a slow fire, when the 
oil floats on the top, which being skimmed off, 
is afterwards boiled by itself. ‘Two quarts of oil, 
it is said, may be procured from fourteen or fif- 
tecn Cocoa-nuts. ‘The Malabar method of ex- 
tracting the oil, is by dividing the kernel ito 
two equal parts, which are ranged on shelves 
made of laths of the Areca Palm or of split bamn- 
hoo, spaces being left between each lath of half 
an inch in width ; under them a charcoal fire 18 
then made, and kept up for about two or three 
days, in order to dry them. — After this process 
they are exposed to the sun on mats, and when 
thronghly dried (then called Koppera or Copra), 
are placed in an oil-press, or siccour.” ‘These 
form articles of export to Bombay and elsewhere. 
Cocoa-nut. oil is liquid at the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the countries where it is produced, but 
heeomes solid at lower temperatures, as about 
70°, and has a specific gravity of $92. It is one 
of the fixed or fatty oils, of which such large 
quantities are now imported into this country, 
and, like them, consists of both solid and fiuid 
constituents ; the latter, or Oleine, being separat- 
ed by pressure from the solid parts called 
Stearine. The solid fat of the Cocoa-nut is by 
others distinguished by the name of Cocein, 
which has been so largely employed in making 
Stearine candles, but which, from the chemical 
changes taking place in the process, are now 
called Stearic, and which are made in such 
enormous quantities and of such excellent qua- 
lity under Mr. G. Wilson’s intelligent superin- 
tendence at Belmont, Vauxhall. In conse- 
quence of this increased demand, and the facil- 
ties afforded by the establishment of a Go- 
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vernment steam-engine at Colombo 
ing the oil with greater facility, as 


the great increase in the importation of this oil. 
Cocoa-nut oil was sent to the Exhibition of 183 l, 
from different parts of the Madras territories, 
and of very fine quality, 
Cossipore—for these a Prize Medal was awarded. 


The refuse or oil-cake ig stated to be excellent 


food for fattening pigs and poultry. ‘The im- 


which were in 1838, 32,666 cwt., had 
risen to 85,463 ewt. in 1548, and have since 


continued to mecreasc. 


Cwt. Cwt. 
4s - - - $5.463 151 - - - 59,915 
1849 - - + 64,452 1852 - - 101,863 
1850 - - - 98,039 1893 - - - 164,196 


How large a proportion of this is brought from 
Tnlia, 
the quantities : 


- in Australia 
OLHCT Parts... ccerecereoeereres 


”? » 


? od 


well suited for burning. 


roads, &c. ‘The shell itself, when burnt, yields an 
excellent kind of charcoal. In their entire state 
they are used for a variety of purposes, such as 
hoogas, vessels to hold water, cups to drink out 
of; aud with handles fixed into them, they serve 
as ladles aud spoons. We sometimes sce them 
brought home as curiosities, highly polished on 
the outside ; sometimes scraped so thin as to be 
semitransparent; at other times, stained black, 
elaborately carved, and mounted in silver. 
Flowers and ornaments are made from the Cocoa- 
nut fruit dried, and are meant to represent the 
garlands given to visitors of distinction on visits 
to the palace. ‘They are worn by Tanjore ladies 
at a particular festival. Besides these various 
products, the wood of the Cocoa-nut tree, onc 
of the Porcupine woods of commerce, is used 
for various purposes, as among the Singalese, 
when it has become old and the tree has 
ceased to bear, for makiag simall boats, frames 
for houses, rafters, &c.; also for spear-handles, 
furniture, and fancy articles of different kinds. 
Ig is also exported to Kuropean markets, 
where it is known by the name of porcu- 
pine wood. The Singalese split the fronds in 
halves, and plait the leaflets neatly, so as to make 
excellent baskets, and, under the name of cadjans, 
they form the usual covering of their huts, as 


well as of the bungalows of Kuropeans; and are 
exported to northern parts, where the Cocoa-nut 


does not flourish so well: 149,590 were import- 
ed into Bombay in the year 1850-51. The dried 
fronds are sometimes used as torches or for fuel ; 


for separat- 
well as to the 
duty having been taken off, we may account for 


by Messrs. Sainte, of 


will appear from the following analysis of 
(myported into United 
Kingdom in 1850. 
Cocow-nut Oil imported from British Possession in Indi... ae 
3316 

6,628 
98,039 
Cocoa-nuts, from the quantity of fibre on their 
exterior and oil in their interior, are necessarily 
Hence they are some- 
times fixed on stakes, and used to tlumimate 
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their midribs, tied together, are sometimes used 
as brooms for the decks of ships, as the fibres of 
the stalk are woody, brittle, and difficult to clean. 
‘The leaves are also in other places plaited into 
baskets ; and combs are said by Mr. Bennett to 
be made of the midrib of the leaflets in the 
Friendly Islands. In the Laccadive Islands mats 
are made of the Cocoa-nut leaf, cut out of the heart 
of the tree just before the unfolding of the leaf, 
though this involves the loss of the bunch of fruit 
Which comes out with each leaf. It is probable 
that the leaves of the chowk or unproductive trees 
are chiefly employed. ‘These mats are, however, 
of fine quality, and much esteemed when export- 
ed. In this Island they are employed for the 
sails of the simaller boats.—2oyle Fib. Plants. 
‘This fine palm, which always forms a prominent 
feature in tropical scenery, is a native of South- 
ern Asia, but it is cultivated nowhere so 
abundantly as in the Island of Ceylon, and those 
of Sumatra, Java, &e. On the shores of the Red 
Sea it advances to Mokha, according to Niebuhr ; 
but it does not succeed in Egypt. It is culti- 
vated in the lower and southern portions of the 
Asiatic Continent, as on the coasts of Coroman- 
del and Malabar, and around Calcutta. In the 
island of Ceylon, where the fruit of this trec 
forms one of the principal aliments of the natives, 
the nuts are produced in such quantities that in 
one year about three millions were exported, be- 
sides the manufactured produce in oil, &c. Ac- 
cording to Marshall it requires a mean tempera- 
ture of 72 deg. Its northern limit, therefore, 1s 
nearly the same as the southern limit of our 
ereals. Rumphius enumerates thirteen varieties 
of this palin, but many of these have now been 
placed under other genera, and Lindley resolves 
them into three species—C. nucifera, the most 
venerally diffused species, a native of the Kast 
Indies ; and C. flexuosa and pluinosa, natives of 
Brazil. ‘Che trunk, which is supported by nu- 
merous small fibrous roots, rises gracefully, with 
a slight inclination, from forty to sixty feet in 
height ; it is cylindrical, of middling size, marked 
from the root upwards with unequal circles or 
rings, and is crowned by a graceful head otf 
large leaves. ‘The terminal bud of this palm, as 
well as that of the cabbagepalm( Euterpe montana), 
is used as a culinary vegetable. ‘The wood of 
the tree is known by the name of porcupime wood. 
It is light and spongy, and, therefore, cannot be 
advantageously employed in the construction of 
ships or solid edifices, though it is used in build- 
ing huts ; vessels made of it are fragile and of 
little duration. Its fruit, at different seasons, is 
in much request ; when young, it is filled with a 
clear, somewhat sweet, and cooling fluid, which 
is equally refreshing to the native and the tra- 
veller. When the nut becomes old, or attains 
its full maturity, the fluid disappears, and the 
hollow is filled by a sort of almond, which is 
the germinating organ. This pulp or kernel, 
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when cut in pieces and dried in the sun, is called 
copperah, anid is use:l in curries throughout Kast- 
era and Southern Asia; and from it a valuable 
species of oil is expressed, which 1s in great de- 


mand for a variety of purposes. ‘The refuse oil cake 


is called Poonac, and forms an excellent manure. 
A calcareous concretion is sometimes found in 
the centre of the nut, to which peculiar virtues 
have been attributed. ‘The most favorable situa: 
tion for the growth of the coco palm is the ground 
near the sea-coast, and if the roots reach the mud 
or salt water, they thrive all the better for it. 
The coco-nut walks are the real estates of India, 
as the vineyards and olive groves are of Europe. 
I have seen these palms growing well in inland 
situations, remote from the sea, but always on 
plains, never upon hills or very exposed situa- 
tions, where they donot arrive to maturity, 
wanting shelter, and being shaken too violently 
by the wind. The stems being tall and slight, 
and the whole weight of leaves and fruit at the 
head, they may not unaptly be compared to the 
mast of a ship with round top and topinast with- 
out shrouds to support it. Ashes and fish are 
good manures for it. The coco-nut is essentially 
a maritime plant, and is always one of the first 
to make its appearance on coral and other new 
islands in tropical seas, the nut being floated to 
them, and rather benefiting than otherwise by 
its immersion in the salt water. Silex and soda 
are the two principal salts which the coco-nut 
abstracts froin the soil, and hence, where these 
do not exist in great abundance, the tree does 
not thrive well. Salt is very generally applied to 
the coco nut when planted. lar in the interior of 
Brazil Dr. Gardner states, he has seen as much 
as half a bushel applied to a single tree, and that 
too when it cost about 2s.a pound, from the great 
distance it had to be brought. That the applica- 
tion, therefore, of salt, of seaweed, and saline 
inud, does more than supply soda, must be very 
evident, if we only recollect how difficult it is to 
dry any part of our dress that has been soaked 
in salt water, and what effect damp weather has 
on table salt, which, in a balance, has often been 
made use of as an hydrometer. Moisture is al- 
ways attracted by salt, and the more sea mud 
and other such little matters that coco-nut plan- 
ters can apply round the roots of their trees, there 
will most assuredly be the less occasion for 
watering them in the dry season. Sea weed 
contains but very little fibrous matter, being 
chiefly composed of mucilage and water ; and the 
experiments of Sir J. Pringle and Mr. C. W. 
Johnson, prove thet salt in. sinall quantities as- 


sists the decomposition of bath animal and veget- | 


able substances, Decomposed poonac, or oil-cake, 
is one of the best manures that can be applied, 
as:it returns to the soil the component parts of 
which it has been deprived to form the fruit. 
The primary direction of the planter’s induatry 
will be to the establishment of a nursery of 








receipts for oil into nett profits. 
from the husk of the nut is calculated to realise 
nearly one-fourth of the proceeds of the oul, but 
lif we put it down at oneefifth, we shall have, in 
addition to the value of the oil, £817 10s., thus 
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young plants. In Ceylon, for this’ purpose, the 
nuts are placed in.squares of 400), covered :with 
one inch of sand, or salt mud:; are watered 
daily till the young shoots appear, and are -plant- 
ed ont after the rains in September. Sand and 
salt mud are to be found on almost all the-coasts 
where it would be desirable to plant nuts, and if 
they are put into the ground at the commencee- 
ment of the rainy season, artificial watering will 
scarcely be necessary. Any period, when there 
are showers, would answer for transplanting 
them. Ishould say from the middle to the end 
of January would be best, when they are placed 
in the nursery in October and November ; and 
in October when they are planted in June. It 
is said that they should be allowed from 20 to 
30 feet space apart, but I will calculate their re- 
turn when planted 27 feet apart every. way. This 
will give 51 coco-nut trees per acre. If manur- 
ed, for the first two vears, with seaweed and salt 
mud, and supplied with water in dry weather, 
there need be no loss, and the plants will thrive 
the better. ‘Che land must be kept clear of 
weeds till the plants are matured, in order to 
permit them abundance of air and hght. In 
five years, when well cared for, the flower. may 
be expected, but the plants, will not be in full 
bearing before the seventh or eighth year. From 
50 to 80 nutsare the annual crop of a tree; but 
1 will calculate at the lowest rate. One hun- 
dred nuts will yield, when the oil is properly ex- 
pressed, at least two gallons and a half. I shall 
not take into account the making of jaggery su- 
var and toddy, or spirit from the sap, as I do 
not consider that the manufacture would be re- 
munerative ; and it must be attended with much 
trouble, besides requiring a great deal. of care 
and some skill. ‘Take the case now of a planta- 
tion of 100 acres in extent. This would give us 
5,800 trees, which, at 50 nuts per tree, 290,000 
nuts, at 24 gallons of oil per hundred would 
yield 7,250 gallons of oil, the value of which 
any person may calculate, but which, at the low 
rate of 3s. over charges, would furmish, as: the 
evoss plantation return in oil, asum of £1,087 
10s. sterling. If the cultivator, instead of mak- 
ing his produce into oil, were to sell it in its na- 
tural state, his gross return in the West Indies 
would be nearly £600 sterling, at the rate of ten 
dollars per thousand. Either of these. sums 
would be a handsome return from 100 acres of 
any land, requiring no cultivation or care what- 
ever, after the fourth year and yelding the same 
amount for upwards of half a century! But. 
this is not all. An outlay of a few pounds will 
secure other advantages, and ought to enable the 
owner of a coco-nut plantation to turn bis gross 
The coir made 
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; yb- ulation, the return 
naking a total of £1,305 sterling. if “ > ap rprediand er calc 
ained 60 nuts from each tree, the su eel rR a aa gi 998 15, 
pe £1 566 sterling, ee q Be - bagi raghert Coir 8 : : ae os 8 98 15 
Tee es thie fuorn 100 acres of. eee nee sen ne nee ts 
w any ri eee exhibit the whole ~ Cake from 348,000 nuts, 34 abi ces 
of this Jarticle of culture.’ aon ae erent Total gross return from 100 acres. 2,732 10 
caloulated to give a quarter O! a pount Of ft| It will be seen that in my calculation I have set 
or oil-cake, being the refuse ue : ganar eg-| down the return lower than it is rendered in the 
for feeding all kinds of stock, a. aa there- | less favorable statement from Ceylon by a sum 
timated as worth £10 per ton. il i a a ee of upwards of £1,000 sterling. But even sup- 
fore, add on this account to our Dr a Ga. | al posing one-half of the amount of the: lower Cey- 
the sum of say £325 oe the pars au nd | lon estimate could be realised, we should have a. 
to the third, £485. ‘This one an ne -lreturn of £1,366 5s. sterling from 100 acres of 
numbers, the entire renins a oie mer sea side sand. I now proceed to point out the 
planted :—-At 50 sie es "446, j These are | Very small outlay required to obtain these results. 
ditto, £1,957 ; at 75, ditto, £2, 4 nae pee ted .| in places where the Cocoa-nut would be grown, 
striking results, and may appyat a i nee | there is generally no heavy woodland requiring 
but T will, to show how very SC a a oyeat labor with axe and fire, and consequently 
my calculation, give two FOLENS: Bio Lg “I one able-bodied man should get through the fell- 
have been favored from Ceylon. These, 1h Why sng clearing away bush, on an acre of the 
be seen, differ materially, but the latter 1 ee find to be prepared for the plant, in a short pe- 
rely on asa practical result, from a plantation in Al cay. olv apaversee, four days: 1 will cal: 
Jaffna, the peninsula of the northern a culate, that for wages and rations, each hand em- 
the island. After estinating the i aa 2 - ployed will cost sixteen dollars per month, an 
tablishing the plantation, : : He fish syniler: ets outside price. Let us then say that ten laborers 
down his return thus :—“ The _ produce, ued shall be at work. They fell two acres and a half 
lating 90 trees to an acre, and 13 a ai per diem. In one inonth there should be nearly 
sold at £2 per 000, would yield ee es 70) acres felled ; but I will say that the 100 acres 
worth £1,350 ; or if converted into iad will occupy them two months in felling and stack- 
lating 30 to give one gallon, it would prone ing the wood. During this period our planter 
22,500 gallons, or about - ae ae ; se may be considered to have had the aid of two 
acres.” From Jaffna, the following as aoHe: more hands, engaged in the preparation, planting, 
ed estimate of return of 100 acres in full Nae out, and care a the nursery of young plants. 
ing :—“ At 27 feet apart, ee eee ‘Two more hands must also be occupied in the 
5,800 trees, at 60 nuts per tree, 2,480 nuts Yer construction of tanks and sheds, except where 
acre, 10U acres, 348,000 nuts, at 40 nuts per there is a stream of fresh water. For grubbing 
imperial gallon, 8,700 gallons of oe Bie se up the roots, if not very large size, the assistance 
gallon, netted £8 14s. per acre. The poonae) of tot a dozen cattle would be required, a la- 
left will pay the expense of making the saeee bor which would be performed by means of the 
shipped to England, at the present time (close of common grubbing machine, an implement in the 
1848), the selling price there being 90s. per form of a claw. “We will consider that all hands 
owt., measuring 12 imperial gallons, say, 4s. ite are occupied another month in this manner, and 
per gallon, and the cost and charges eee in removing and re-stacking the wood, and turn- 
it home-and selling i bemg he : oe oe ing up the land. The planting out would require 
3s. per gallon, or £13 per acre. ee eag ts but little time and labor. At the end of three 
nett proceeds. It will be seen by the above, ois months then, one-half of the hands, besides those 
I have been extremely moderate in my compula- engaged in the nursery and tanks, might be dis- 
tion of the return which may be anticipated, for ie d. We must make an allowance for pro- 
there is no doubt that planters enn, in favorable vision for the fodder of the cattle. Six thousand 
loeelities on: the naples aoe te ee ee nuts would he required. Let us now see what 
cultivate this palm with as much success as at-| Seat ses: qnaking ample allow- 
tends its pee in Ceylon. By the first of the are the planters expenses ; making OMP 


. ance on account of each item :-— 
calculations 1 have cited: from that island, the |“ 













































dollars. 
retuy : } ick at 10 dollars per 1.000, «2.00... sceree tee eenes 
ue perma peare thus :— a. ed caine ck 12 bande ac a for 8 months, .. oe 
| ” ‘Two hands at nursery, for same PCTIOM,......--c reese eeerterreees 
22,500 gallons, at 4s 7d. ese eee £5 1 56 5 Purchase of 12 cattle at 20 dollars, .........-+-eee-ees Maer ea Bhcs 240 
Foddering cattle one month, ......: pede he Abid aaceted Mat sclera $2 
Coir—one-fifth of value... ... 1,081 4:1 tire of two extra hands, making tanks and sheds,3 months, 96 
Hire of 6 hands for 9 months, iin ohh ae Sa eieaba a Geniieweneess i 
Cake from 675,000 nuts, say $b. t 7150. 0. Tools (including plough), ...--se-seeesetsecceserresseecenseeres eas I” 
each, 75 tons at £1 0. eee eee Total. ..2,064. 
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7 ; ‘About £415 sterling for expenses for the first 
Total gross return from 100 acres. 6,937 9 


year. Where fencing is. required, we must add 
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for making about three miles of fence, say £30 
sterling. ‘I'wo carts would also have to be pro- 
vided, which will cost, say £20 more. In all we 
may compute the first year’s expenditure al £460 
sterling. Second year's expenditure : ploughing 
land, or hoeing it twice, watering plants, manur- 
ing, repairing fences, and supplying plants, say 
hire of eight men for six months, about £150 
sterling. ‘Ihe same for the third. Fourth year’s 
expenditure 5 hire of six hands for three months, 
cleaning land, and manuring plants, about £60 
sterling, and the like, at the cultivator’s option, 
for the fifth year. 
SUMMARY OF EXPENSES. 
£ 

First year,...cce.0- cee cee cee cerecenes £60 

Second year,...+-+.e . 150 

Third year, ...sccseeeeee eeeeeeee eee 150 

Fourth year,.....-.-- 60 

Fifth year, ........-seeeceer 60 


eerie CaS 


Total expenditure,.,. 880 
Add for buildings,... 80 
And we have a grand total of £960 ster- 
ling expended ; for what purpose ? ‘l’o secure a net 
income of at least £1,200 sterling per annum for 
at least 50 years! In the first year’s expenses 
many items might be cut down, but I leave the 
calculation as one to be considered by a party 
with small capital, intending to establish a Cocoa- 
nut plantation. 1 have allowed nothing for the 
cost of land, as it is impossible to compute that. 
In general it would cost next to the nothing 
mentioned. I have, by careful calculation, arrived 
at the conclusion that by combining the cultivation 
of provisions with the gradualbut steadily pro- 
eressive establishment of a coco-nut plantation, 
any man of energy and perseverance may, with the 
aid of but four hands, clear, fence, and plant, in 
a favorable locality, 50 acres of coco-nuts within 
the year, yet have a balance in his pocket at its 
close. Such a person would, cre domg anything 
beyond putting in his nursery plants, establish 
a provision ground, of considerable extent, for 
the purpose of supplying himself and his laborers 
with bread kind, and vegetables, and of enabling 
him, by the disposal of the surplus produce in 
the market, to raise a sufficient sum of money to 
furnish the wages and rations of the men. I 
need not enter into a calculation to show how 
this could be done, ag every one must be aware 
of an easy method of following out so simple a 
sugzestion. Of course he would have to bear in 
inind that the provision cround 18 of secondary 
importance, aud limit his exertion in that line 
devoting to the coco-nut plantation 
the strictest daily attention. ‘The cultivation of 
this tree deserves much more attention than has 
hitherto been paid to it, particularly in the Kast, 
where it not only forms part of the daily food of 
all classes of the community, but is an exporta- 
ble article to neighbouritig regions, the oil which 
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it yields having of late years become in great. de- 
mand in England,for the manufacture of composite 
candles and soap, and there is no doubt of its cou- 
tinually extended application to such purposes. 
Supposing, nevertheless, the result of an increased 
cultivation of the coco-nut should be such as to 
cause a fallin price, and sink the nett: return in 
England to 2s. per gallon; this being clear pro- 
fit, would make this kind of plantation a safe and 
sure investment for both capital and labor in the 
Colonies. ‘The coco-nut is usually planted as 
follows :—Selecting a suitable place, you drop 
into the ground a fully ripe nut, and leave 
it. In afew days a thin lance-like shoot fore- 
es itself through a minute hole in the shell, 
pierces the husk, and soon unfolds three pale 
eyeen leaves in the air; while, originating in 
the same soft white sponge which now com- 
pletely fills the nut, a pair of fibrous roots push- 
ing away the stoppers which close two holes in 
an opposite direction, penetrate the shell, and 
strike vertically into the ground. <A day or two 
more, and the shell and husk, which in the last 
and germinating stage of the nut are so hard 
that a knife will scarcely make any impression, 
spontaneously burst by some force within ; and, 
henceforth, the hardy young plant thrives apace, 
and needing no culture, pruning, or attention of 
any sort, rapidly arrives at maturity. fn four 
or five years it bears; in twice as many more it 
beins to lift its head among the groves, where, 
waxing strong, it flourishes for near a century. 
‘Thus, as some voyager has said, the man who 
but drops one of these nuts into the ground, 
may be said to confer a greater and more certain 
benefit upon himself and posterity, than many a 
life’s toil in Jess venial climes. The fruitfulness 
of the tree is remarkable. As long as it lives it 
bears, and without intermission. ‘wo hundred 
nuts, besides innumerable white blossoms of 
others, may be seen upon it at one time; and 
though a whole year is required to bring any one 
of them to the germinating point, no two, per- 
haps, are at one time in precisely the same stage 
of growth. Coco-nuts form a considerable arti- 
cle of export from many of the British colonies : 
375,770 were exported from Honduras in 1844, 
and 254,000 in 1845; 105,107 were shipped 
from Demerara, in 1845; 3,500,000 from Cey- 
lon in 1847. They are very abundant on the 
Maldive Islands, Siam, and on several parts of 
the coast of Brazil. Humboldt states, that on 
the south shores of the Gulf of Cariaco, nothing 
is to be seen but plantations of coco-nut trees, 
some of them containing nine or ten thousand 
trees. Ceylon is one of the localities where the 
ereatest. progress has been made in this species 
of culture. In }832 several Europeans settled 
at Batticaloa, expressly for the purpose of culti- 
vating this palm to a large extent. They plant- 
ed cotton bushes between the young trees, which 


1 were found to ripen well, and nurse and shade 
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them. There are now an immense number of coco- 
nut topes, or walks, on the coasts of the island, 
and about 20,000 acres of land are under cultiva- 
tion with this tree. The value of this product to 
Ceylon, may be estimated by the following return 
of its exports in 1847, besides the local consump- 


tion :— 


£ 
Declared value of nuts, .....+. (6,485 
Pitto of Coir,...ccccssecersee = 10,318 
Kernels, or Copperah,.. .....- 6,503 
Shells,c. cece -cetseerten eveeee 210 
6) 19,142 
: 11,657 


Arrack, ...-cscee-seoees evo cor eesd 


Total... £53,315 
The annually increasing consumption of the nuts 
holds out a great inducement to the native pro- 
prietors to reclaim all their hitherto unproductive 
land. The fruit commands a high price im the 
island, (ranging from 7d. to 3. per nut), owing 
te the constant demand for it as_an article of 
food, by both Singhalese and Malabars ; there is 
not so much, therefore, now converted into cop- 
perah for oil making. In the maritime provinces 
of the island, it has been estimated that the quan- 
tity of nuts used in cach family, say of five per- 
sons, amounts to ]00 nuts per month’ or 1,000 
per annum. — It needs only areduction in the 
cost of transit, to extend the consumption mM the 
interior of the island to an almost unlimited ex 
tent. In 1842, Cevlon exported but 550 nuts, 
while in 1847 she shipped off to other quarters 
three millions and a half of nuts, ralued at 
£5,500. The average valuc of the nuts export- 
ed may be set down at £7,000. In Cochin 
China’ the cultivation of the coco-1ut tree is 
much attended to, and they export a large 
quantity of oil. At Malacca and Pinang it: shares 
attention with the more profitable spices. Since 
the palm has been acclimatised in) Bourbon, 
about 30,000 kilogrammes of oil have been pro- 
duced anuually. About 8,000 piculs of oil are 
exported annually from Java. A correspondent, 
| amder date December, 1849, has furnished me 
| with the following particulars of coco-nut plant- 
ing in Jaffna, the northern district of Ceylon, in 
whieh the culture has only recently been carried 
on ; the facts and figures are interesting :—The 
Karandhai estate, the property of the late Mr. J. 
Byles, was sold last month for £2,400, part of 
it bearine. It consists of 303 acres, of which 
229 are planted with coco-nuts—about half the 
trees six years old. ‘The Victoria estate, in extent 
170 acres, planted and part in bearing, and 
about seventy acres of jungle, was also sold for 
£1,500. Mr. G. Dalrymple was the purchaser 
of the latter, and Mr. De vidson of the former. 
Beth lots were cheap. ‘The properties are among 
the best inthe district, the latter, especially, is a 
beautiful estate. About two-thirds of the estates 
planted are Jooking well, and the remainder but 
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indifferently, in fact, ought never to have been 
planted, and I believe will never give any return. 
About 7,000 acres are now under cultivation 
here, and clearing is still going on. states 
can now be put in-for about one hatf what 
they cost formerly, viz., about £4 or £5 per 
acre, and can be kept. in order, inclusive of all 
charges, for about 15s. to 20s. per acre for the 
first tivo years, and about half that afterwards. 
Kistates, in some instances, have been put in for 
about £3 per acre. Elephants have almost 
disappeared ; now and then a stray one comes. 
Pies are still a great nuisance, but the greatest 
anxiety among planters is regarding beetles. 
You will be sorry to hear that the first year the 
trees showed fruit or flowers, one-tenth ‘of them 
were destroyed by the beetle ; the insects still 
go on destroying, and hardly a tree attacked 
ever recovers. ‘This is a very serious evil, and 
upon which the fortunes of those involved in 
coco-nut planting depend. The trees come into 
bearing but very slowly, and | consider uo es- 
tate will give any return over its current expens- 
es under twelve years. Jt takes twelve months 
from the formation of the flower, till the fruit 
ripens. On an estate, perhaps one of the oldest 
and best in this district, out of 120 acres, part 
seven and cight years old, about 12 per cent. 
are in flower or in bearing, and give a veturn of 
about twenty-four nuts per tree, on an average, 
yearly. On the next oldest, the return is not 
near so great. But few of the estates here will, 
I think, pay interest on the money laid out, and 
many will never pay anything over the expense 
of keeping them up, even after coming into 
bearing. I doubt if any estate in this district, 
however economically managed, will ever give a 
net return of more than £2, or perhaps of £2 
10s. per acre, at least without there is a great 
increase in the consumption of oil in Europe. 
The consumption of this oil, in Enrope, is under 
5,000 tons. If the beetles do not destroy half 
the trees, the estates here when in bearing, if 
they yield anything, will give half that quantity ; 
and it raust be borne in mind that coco-nut oil 
is not a strong oil, like palm oil, and that soap 
boilers will never use it to any extent, for it will 
allow but little admixture of rosin, Xe. ; its use 
in Europe will be principally for candles and 
fancy soaps ; but as by refining and compression 
they can now purify tallow, and make of it 
candles fully equal to those made from coco-nut 
oil, the consumption of the latter is not likely to 
‘ncrease. ‘Che consumption of candles is always 
limited on the continent of Europe, liquid oil 
being preferred, and in many instances gas 1s 
now being used where candles formerly were. 
The return of land planted with coco-nut trees 
in Ceylon, in 1851, was 22,500 acres ; but this 
refers only to regular estates recently opened and 
cultivated chiefly by Muropeans. Let us suppose 
that the natives possess besides, twenty millions. 
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of trees; Butolac in his time estimated the 
the number at thirteen millions. At 100 
trees to ihe acre, twenty millions of trees give 
109,000 acres, so that the total amount of land 
planted with cocoa nut.trees would be 122,500 


acres. An hydraulic press, for the manufacture of 
cocoa-nut oil, 1,200 horse power and weighing 
the Ceylon Jron 


twenty-three tons, was cast at 
Works, in 1850, by Messrs. Nelson and Son. 
In the island of Singapore there are now many 


extensive plantations in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, holding out favorable prospects to the pro- 


prietors. Hitherto the island has been supplied 


almost wholly from abroad with nuts and oil for 
its consumption, which will, before long, be ob- 


tained exclusively from its own soil. In 1846 
there were 10,000 coco-nut trees in bearing in 
Singapore. I have omitted to notice, in the fore- 
yoing observations, a very mistaken notion which 
prevails in many quarters, that it is best to let 
the trees drop their fruit, and not to pick the nuts 
when ripe. Nature directs differently. As soon 
ds the husk of the nut is more brown than green 
it should be picked. It then amakes better oil 
and better coir, than when left to shrivel up and 
fall from the tree. Colonel Low, in his ‘ Dis- 
sertation on Pinang,” gives some interesting de- 
tails and statistics on coco-nut planting :—-On a 
rough estimate—for an ‘actual enumeration has 
not been lately taken—the total number of dear- 
ing trees in Pinang may be stated at 50,000, and 
those in Province Wellesley at 20,000; but very 
large accessions to these numbers have of late 
years been made. The tree is partial to a sandy 
soil in the vicinity of the sea, and Province 
Wellesley offers, therefore, greater facilities, per- 
haps, for its cultivation, than Pinang does, as its 
line of clear beach is longer, and has many nar- 
row slips of light or sandy land lying betwixt the 
alluvial flats inland. ‘There are several kinds of 
this tree known here; one has a yellowish color, 
observable both on the branches and unripe fruit ; 
its branches do not droop much. A second has 
n ‘spreading branches, more idrooping than 

e former, the fruit bemg green colored until 
ripe; this is, perhaps, the most prolific; it also 
bears the-soonest, if we except the dwarf coco- 
nut, which fruits at the second or third year, be- 
fore the stem has got above one foot high. This 
last kind was brought from Malacca ; it attains 
in time to the height of the common sort Its 
fruit is small and round, and of course less valu- 
able'than'the other sorts. There is also a coco- 
nut so saturated with green, that the oil express- 
ed from its kernel partakes of that color. \t 
ig a mistaken supposition that the coco-nut 
tree will flourish without care being taken of it. 
The idea has been induced by the luxuriant state 
of trees in close proximity to houses and villages, 
and in small coves where its roots are washed by 
the sea. In such circumstances, 4 tree, from 


being kept clear about the roots, from being 
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shaded, and from occasional stimuli, advances 
rapidly to perfection ; but in an extended plan- 
tation, a regular and not inexpensive system of 
culture must be followed to ensure success. The 
nuts being selected, when perfectly ripe, from 
middle-aged trees of the best sort, are to be laid 
on the ground under shades, and after the roots 
and middle shoots, with two branches, have 
appeared, the sooner they are: planted the better. 
Out of 100 nuts, only two-thirds, on an average, 
will be found to vegetate. ‘The plants are then 
to be set out at intervals of thirty or forty feet— 
the latter if ground can be spared—and the 
depth will be regulated by the nature of the soil, 
and the nut must not be covered with earth. 
The plants require, in exposed situations, to be 
shaded for one and even two years, and no 
lalang grass must be permitted to encroach on 
their roots. A nursery must be always held in 
readiness to supply the numerous vacancies which 
will occur from deaths and accidents. The 
following may be considered the average cost of 
a plantation, until it comes into bearing :— 


PIRST COST--109 ORLONGS OF LAND. 
Spanish dollars. 





Purchase money of land, nea for planting, .. .. 1,000 
7,000 nuts at i dollars, per 100, cays cultids, «4 105 
Houses of coolies, carts, buffaloes, &ec., &e., «.. 100 

Spanish dollars, we 1,205 


YEARLY COST OF SEVEN YEARS, 
First year, 10 laborers at 3 dollars per month, including 
.. 860 





ents, &e., 6. tee te tee te te nee 

Wear and tear of buildings, carts, and implements, ... 50 
Overseer. at 7 dollars per month, a. ak: Re eee 
eae AVETHLE, cee cee ee ee tee ‘BO 
‘ursery and contingencies,... 16. 1. ree ree reas 50 
Total per annum, ... 594 

Seven years at the rate will be, 9... eevee 4,158 
Total, Spanish dollars, 4,752 


To this sum interest will have to be added, making, 
perhaps, a sum total of 6,000 Spanish dollars, and 


this estimate will make each tree, up to its coming 
into bearing, cost one Spanish dollar at the lowest. 


‘The young tree requires manure, such as putrid 
. © ° y Ld ° 
fish and stimulating compounds, containing a por- 


tion of salt. On the Coromandel coast, the natives. 


put a handful of salt below cach nut on planting 
it. The cultivators of Kiddah adopt avery sloven- 


ly expedient for collecting the fruit. Instead of 


climbing the tree in the manner practised by the 
natives on the Coromandel coast,by help-of a.hoop 
passing round the tree and the body of the-climber 
—and a ligature so connecting the feet.as will 
enable him to clasp the tree with them—tbe Ma- 
lays cut. deep notches or steps in the trunk, in a 
zig zag manner, sufficient to support the toes or 
the-side of the foot, and thus ascend withthe ex- 
tra aid only of their arms. This mode is also a 
dangerous one, as & false step, when near the top 
of a high tree, generally precipitates the climber 
to the ground. ‘This notching cannot prove other- 
wise than injurious to the tree. But the beset- 
ting sin of the planter of coco nuts, an other pro- 
ductive trees, is that of crowding. Coco-nut trees, 


4A 


; ~ to be struck by lightning, and in such cases it 





L their shade. It is generally believed that the 
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whose roots occupy, when full grown, 
forty to fifty feet in diame 
planted within eight 
in the native campongs all 
fruit trees are jumbled together, 


of forest trees, and yield but sparing crops. 
common kinds of the coco-nut, under very favora- 
ble circumstances, begin to bear at six years of age; 


but little produce can be expected until the middle 


or end of the seventh year. ‘The yearly produce, 
one tree with another, may 
the tree: where the plantation is 
one—assuming the number of trees, 
dred orlong, to be 5,000 —the annual produce will 
be 400,000 nuts, the minimum local market va- 
lue of which will be 4,000 Spanish dollars, and 
the maximum 8,000 dollars. From either of 
these sums 6 per cent, must be deducted for the 
cost of collecting, and carriage, &c. The quantity 
of oil which can be manufactured from the above 
number of nuts will be, as nearly as possible, 834 
piculs of 1334lbs. 


The average price of this quantity, at 7 do!lars per picul 0,838 
Deduct cost of mnanutel ene averaged at one-fourth, 
and collecting, watching, &c we 2069 


Profit, Spanish dollars... wee . ot79 


The Chinese, who are the principal manufac- 
turers of the oil, readily give a picul of it in ex- 
change for 710 ripe nuts, being about 563 
piculs of oil out of the total produce of the plan- 
tation of 100 orlongs. ‘he price of coco-nut oil 
has been so high in the London market as £35 
per ton, or about an average of ten dollars per 
picul. It is said that English casks have ot 
been found tight enough for the conveyance of 
this oil to Europe, but if the article is really in 
great demand, a method will no doubt be dis- 
covered to obviate this inconvenience. So long, 
however, as the cultivator can obtain a dollar 
and a half, or even one dollar for 100 nuts, he 
will not find it profitable to make orl, unless its 
_— ereatly rises. Soap is manufactured at 

ondicherry from this oil, but it is not seemingly 
in repute; the attempt has not been made in 
Pinang with a view to a market. ‘There is 
scarcely any coir rope manufactured at this is- 
land, so that the profit which might (were labor 
cheaper) arise from this application of the coco- 
nut fibre, is lost. ‘The shell makes good charcoal ; 
the leaves are scarcely put to any purpose, the 
nipah or attap being a superior material for 
’ thatehing. The coco-nut tree is extremely 


is generally destroyed. It is a dangerous tree, 
- therefore, to have close to a house. If the trees 
"are widely planted, coffee may be cultivated under 







extracting of toddy from this tree hastens its 
decline. ‘The Nicobar and Lancavi Islands used 


ig, Partly to supply the Pinang raarket with this in- 
oe dispensable article; but their depopulation has 
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be averaged at 80 nuts 
a flourishing 
in one hun- 





apt | the deadly needle does. not 
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circles of greatly reduced the quantity. On the whole it 
, may often be found 
or ten feet of each other ; and 
aotts of indigenous 
with so little space 
to spread in, that they mostly assume ———. 

le 


may be said that there is no cultivation which 
insures the return of produce with so much cer- 
tainty as that of the coco-nut tree ; and as Ran- 
goon, the Tenasserim coast, and Singapore will, 
probably, always remain good markets for the 
raw mut, there appears to be every chance of the 
value of the produce affording ample remunera- 
tion to the planter. Coco-uué beetle —The chief 
natural enemy of this tree is a destructive species 
of elephant-beetle (Oryctas Rhinoceros), which 
hegins by nibbling the leaves into the shape of a 
fan ; it then perforates the central pithy Abre, SO 
that the leaf snaps off; and lastly, it descends 
into the folds of the upper shoot, where it bores 
itself’ a nest, and if not speedily extracted or kill- 
ed, will soon destroy the tree. At Singapore, on 
account of the depredations of this beetle, the dif- 
ficulties have been considerable. In Pinang and 
Province Wellesley it has only been observed 
within the last two vears, and it is believed to 
have come from Keddah. A. similar kind of 
bectle is, however, found on the Coromandel 
coast. ‘I'he natives of Keddah say that this in- 
sect, appears at intervals of two, three, or more 
years. Its larvee, which are also very formida- 
ble insects or grubs, about three inches long, with 
large reddish heads, are found in decaying vegeta- 
ble matter. It is when the tree has made consi- _ 
derable progress, however, that the parent insect 
does most mischief. When they are from one to 
two years old,throwing out their graceful branches 
in quick succession with the greatest vigor, and 
promising in three or four years more to yield 
their ruddy fruit, this destructive enemy begins 
to exercise his boring propensities ; and, making 
his horn act as an auger, he soon penetrates the 
soft. and yielding fibre of the young tree, and if not 
discovered in time, destrovs. the leading shoot or 
branch. The only remedy which has been adopt- 
ed in Ceylon, is the following :—-Several intelli- 
gent boys are provided each with an iron needle 
or probe, of about a foot long, with a sharp 
double barbed point, like a fish-hook, anda 
ring handle; they go through the plantation 
looking narrowly about the trees, and when they 
perceive the hole iu the trunk, which indicates 
that the enemy is at work, they thrust in the 
barbed instrument and pull him out. Sometimes 
he may only have just commenced, when his 
capture is more easily effected, but even. should 
he have penetrated to the very heart of the tree,. 
fail in its errand,. but 
brings the culprit out, impaled and writhing on 
its point. ‘This is the only known way of check- 
ing the ravages of this beetle, except destroying 
‘ts larve. Some cultivators, however, think 
pouring salt water or brine on the top of.the tree, 


‘so as to descend among the folds of the upper 


shoots, a good plan to get rid of the larve. 
Nearly two million coco-nuts are shipped annually 
from Bahia. From Ceylon, 114,680  coco- 


ome 
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Among the coco-nut oil exported from Cey- 
lon, in 1849, there were 47,4273 gallons, valued 
at £3,595, the whole of which, I believe, was 
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nuts were shipped in 1851, and 70,185 in 1852. | 
Coco-nut oil ; 98,159 gallons were shipped from 





Ceylon in 1852; 359,233 gallons in 1851. The 
prices of Ceylon oil have ranged from £31 to 
£33 10s. per ton; of Cochin oil, £34 to £35, 
within the last two years. The price per Iaguer 


in Colombo, without casks, has been £8 10s. to | 


£9. Copperah is the name given by the natives 
to the dricd kernel of the ripe nut after it has 
been exposed to the sun on mats. Tt has recently 
becn shipped to England in this state for the 
purpose of converting into oil. The exports of 
copperah from Ceylon were, in 1842, 115 ewts. ; 
in 1843, 2,194; in 1844, 2,397; and in 1852, 
39.174 ewts. The returned value of the coppe- 
rah or kernels exported from Ceylon, as entered 
in the Custom House books, is— 


1840 ot. wee) £2,508] 1847... we £6,903 
W4AL o.oo. oe 14004 1848... . 129,689 
1842 ... se « 9,022] 1849 .. TAY 
1843 2... oe oe 5,75] 1850... AGG 
84h oc. vee oe 6,194] 1851)... 9,678 
R40 ce wee eee «693 B82 | 1852 con LO B25 
1846. 5517 


632 ewts. of poonac (being the refuse or cake, 
after expressing the oil) were exported from Cey- 
lon in 1842. [tis worth there about £10 the 
ton. ‘The oil from the nut is obtained for cul- 
nary purposes by boiling the fresh pulp, and 
skimming it as it rises. ‘That for exportation js 
usually obtained by pressing the copperah ima 
simple press turned by bifllocks. Recently, how- 
ever, steam power has been applied in Colombo, 
with great advantage. About 23 gallons of oil 
yer 100 nuts, are usually obtained. It is requi- 
site that care should be taken not to apply too 
great and sudden a pressure at once, but by de- 
grees an increasing foree, so as not to check the 
conducting channels of the oil im the press. In 
many of the colonies the oil is expressed by the 
slow and laborious hand process of grating the 
pulp. The quantity smpped from Ceylon was 
9,250 tons, in 1842; 3,955 In 1843 5 2,331 in 
1844; 1,797 in 1845. The quantity in gallons 











Cochin oil; the raw material of this kind not 
being, like the copperah generally in Ceylon, 
subjected to the action‘of fire, the product is 
finer, and fetches a better price in the ‘uondon 
market. Amongst the imports from British 
possessioris in Asia, were 2,600 cwts., of cop- 


perah (dried coco-nut kernels, from which oil 
is expressed), valued at £1,100; amongst the 
imports re-exported to Great Britain, we find 
870 ewts. of the same article, valued at £300. 
Of the oil exported a quantity of 11,000 gallons 
was shipped for the United States. About 
600,000 piculs of cocoa-nut oil are annually ex- 
ported from Siam. A large quantity of oil is 
inade in Trinidad, chiefly on the east coast, where, 
in one locality, there 1s an uninterrupted belt of 
coco-nut palms fourteen miles in extent. They 
usually bear when five years old. The cultiva- 
tion of the coco-nut in a proper soil presents a 
very profitable speculation for small capitalists. 
Whether sold at the rate of a dollar per hundred 
in their natural state, to captains of ships, who 
frecly purchase them, or manufactured into oil, 
they are a very remunerative product. Each tree 
in the West Indies is calculated to produce nuts 
to the value of one dollar yearly. ‘There is one 
thing to which we should draw the attention of 
chemists and other scicntific men. For twenty- 
four or even forty-eight hours after its manufac- 
ture this oil is as free from any unpleasant taste 
as olive oil, and can be used in lieu of it for all 
culinary purposcs, but after that time it acquires 
such a rancid taste as to be wholly unpalateable. 
If any means could be discovered of preventing 
this deterioration in quality and preserving it 
fresh and swect, it could compete with olive oil, 
and the price and consumption would be largely 
raised. 

COCUA-NUT OIL IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 







hes oe, eae ae ee Imports. Retained for home consumption. 
shipped since, was 101,553 In 1846 7 197,850 ae aula P 
in 1847; 300,146 in 1848; 867,326 in S495} 1835 0... 19888 ae 11,015 
407,960 in 1850; ‘442,700 im 1851; and i are a shee: Ae 
749,028 in 1852. The duty on importation ts, ioc: | ee m8 G9 
of and from British possessions, 7d. and 7-Sths. | 1439. ..... aes 15,158 
per cwt. ; if the produce of forcien possessions, ony seesas nee ple 
- ’ . ob i Grr rare) pana «/ 50 : 
1s. 32d. per ewt. In the close of 1852, the; sia on. oe (ghee 96,225 
price of coco-nut oil in\ the London market was, | 183... ee 29 928 
for Ceylon, £32, £33, fo £33 10s. per ton ; Oo- Te seneee re poreeae rats 
a ° ee . € ~ ‘ ne TOD = on tee oT, { 
chin, middling to fine, S84 to £35. The follow- =r aes BLISI eee 
ing return shows the Custoin House valuation of | 850 0... Y80H0 ea 4.6 4 
han i * tor t iva ge ; 
the oil shipped from Ceyl\n for a series of years, ; ao ventas ee vanes on | 
and which is of course \nuch below its real aul on ? 
ee ee A London coco-nut oil soap was found, on 
1839. £26,597 J 1846... 7,039 analysis by Dr. Ure, to consist of :—_ 
Trt een ace ves Sree a i \e 208 "ee aaa Soda, eee | | 9ee gee one 4°§ 
184 tee ° ees > a ; . eee eae oes A N es .y | ; 
184 oe 34948 11849 \GLL, 34,881 Coco-nut lard, ... vee 22°0 
1843 "ONT 43874] 1850. ewe ‘ 035 Water, as ies «7385 
1844 weve PALOGT PF UBHT  , tee nee $14 af — Y 
VeiB we Uboee flgss Co aeloss 100-0 
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This remarkable soap was sufficiently solid ; but 
‘¢ dissolved in hot water with extreme facility. 
It is called marine soap, because it washes linen 
with sea water. Of the six principal vegetable 
oils, namely —palm, coug-nut, castor, olive, lin- 
seed ang rape, the first four are imported in the 
state of oil only; the two last chiefly as seed. 
The proportion in which they were imported is 
shown in the following tables ; and if to these 
quantities are added about a million and a half 
cwt. of tallow, and nearly twenty thousand tons 
of whale oil and spermaceti, they will nearly re- 
present the total quantity of oil imported into 
Great Britain. 
IMPORTS IN 1849. 











Palm oil. Olive oil. Castor oil. 
ewts. tons. cwts. 
Western Africa .....- 475,364 ...... ; ees — 
United States,. 0.6. 18.3849 ...... kee 290 
Naples and Sicily,.... 14 26s OOOE cases — 
East bndics,....++-sse+ —— neues Se weelen 6,315 
Canary Islands,.-.-... DLS Aaceed Pe kde — 
Maltay en sesvese dias _— DOT oct _ 
‘Yarkish Fmpire,.-. -- ee. eas WG esas — 
TMSCAMYsccecee coat eeee —— sev aee R32 — 
Spain. .secesecereereee knee LOS. ~<eonad — 
Brazil.......005 eeereee ; OO nice eee — 
Tonian Islands,....... om 506 ...... — 
MOProled, ooeecereseaeee keene 368 2... 0. 
Madeira,....eeceeeeeee 5 0G are see: «ahs 
Sardiilit, .cececeeeeeees ee able 333 . }] 
Miscellancous..... .+ 1. wets ATA) sesads 65 
Potalicieencsse ANS BBL aeons 16,864 ...... 9 681 
imports IN 1850. 
Linseed. Rape seed. 
quarters. quarters. 
Russia,.......- hs chwsaeae eee opgee. OD LO waka 3,230 
Sweden, ...cce cee cccecesecceeneeert S70 0... — 
Norway,,...... bod evel dla ese whe , 968 wo... —= 
Denmark, .........00 ceseeteceeee OT we ewe 8,092 
PUGS hides Sowdiw weet eseweiloene oi te a anes 645 
Hanse Towns,..........00 ecseee GLASS cscs: 2,872 
Holland,............ 5 selects? Pi LEE OU etues 201 
Naples,,..... cs-ereseeecectert ees 1,476 11... ae 
Austrian Territories,........ if BOS csaues 2 DSO) 
CCOCE,.. ccc cee eee eee weet ee tenons — knees 1,637 
Wallachia and Moldavia....... DIO athucs 1,280 
HUY Pts cccswaaw gemestancckor Seve EVOL sche —- 
Kast Indian Empire,......--- 26,142 ...... 13,126 
Miscellaneous,........sceees oe POL weeux 22 
Total........c0ee--- 626,485 ...... 29,495 


Oocoa-nut Oil-cake.—It has been observed by 
Evelyn that one bushel of walnuts will yield fifteen 
pounds of peeled kernels, and these will produce 
half that weight of oil, which the sooner it 1s 
drawn is the more in quantity, though the drier 
the nut the better its quality. ‘The cake or marc 
of the pressing is excellent-for fattening hogs and 
for manure. Among the various seeds used In 
the manufacture of oil-cake, flour of linseed is 
the most important. Rape’ seed is also employ- 
ed, but is considered heating. 
marc, called dodder cake, is made from the. Ca; 


hrelina sativa. Inferior oil-cake is made from | 


the poppy in India, Cotton-seed cake has lately 








-gidered better than 


like that material, 


In Lubeck, a} them’ to swell and twist.— Tredgold. 


kernel. 


COCOA-NUT MILK. 
been recommended on account of its cheapness; 


being usually thrown away as refuse-b y the cotton 


manufacturers. It is extensively used as a cattle 
food, in an unprepared state, in various parts of 
the tropical world, and to a limited extent. in Great 
Britain. ‘The cost of seed, freight included, 
was 2d. per lb. from Charlestown to Port Gilas- 
gow. Cotton oil-cake 1s now: ordered’at the same 
price as linseed cake. The produce of oil-cake 
and oil from cotton seed is two gallons of oil to 
one ewt. of seed, leaving about 96 lbs of cake ; 
8 Ibs. is the daily allowance for cattle in Eng- 
land. Cotton sced oil, very pure, is manufactur- 
ed to a considerable extent at Marseilles, by De 
Gimezney, from Egyptian seed ; and he received 
a prize medal at the Great Exhibition.— Account 
of the export of linseed and rapeseed cakes from 
Stettin, principally to England, in— | 


ewts. 7 ewts. 
1834 - - - - 83,518 1839 - - - - 115,416 
1835 - = - - 27028 | 1840 -.- - 162,457 
in3h - ~~  BG,ORL | L84L - - - = 143,816 
(Rew. SA. ¥ 1842 - - - J19,S14 


70,643 
Isss + - - 149,549 
The quantity of oil-sced cakes imported into 


the United Kingdom was in— 





tons. tons. 
1849 - - 7 + 59,462 | 185) - - - - 55,076 
lkoQ- - - - 65.055 |] 1852- - - - 53,617 


Cargoes of oil-cake, to the value of £22,207, 
were exported from the port of Shanghae, in 
China, in 1849. Seven samples of American 
oil-cake gave the following results :— 


Oil, .. 1141 
Weter, 7°60 
Nitrogen, ... see + see eee 434 

6°35 


Ash, ee ee ee ees 


From the above figures, the scientific farmer 
will see that the manure formed by 100 Ibs. of 
oil-eake ig more than that derived from 300 Ibs. 
of Indian com. 300 Ibs. of com, contain about 
12 Ibs. phosphoric acid ; 100 lbs. oil-cake con- 
tain about 22 tbs.—Simmonds’ Com. Product. 


(2756) COCOA-NUT SHELL. In India the 
thick fibrous husk is made into the Coir rope, 
and in Kurope ito rope, matting brushes, &c. ; 
the substance of the shell is very brittle, and its 
structure is somewhat fibrous, but it admits of 
being turned in an agreeable manner. Those 
shells which are tolerably circular are used for 
the bodies of cups and vases, the feet and covers 
being made of wood or ivory. Common buttons 
are also made of the cocoa-nut shell, and are con- 
those of horn, as they do not, 
absorb moisture which causes 


(2757) GOCOA-NUT MILK is made from the 
For this purpose the: kernel is grated, a 


4,11 


aS. 
mas 
we, 
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COCOA-NUT OIL. 

little warm water is poured over it, and the li- 
quid is then poured through an open cloth. 
This milk is excellent with coffee, and is indis- 
pensable for curry. 

(2768) COCOA-NUT OIL. Cocos nuci- 
FERA. | 

‘Taynga yennai, TAN. 

Tencaya noona, TEL. » 

The native method of making this oil is very 
simple. ‘The kernel having been removed from 
the shell and dried is subjected to pressure in a 
mill, and the oil is expressed, but when prepared 
in small quantities, the kernel is boiled in water, 
for a short pertod ; it is then pounded in @ mor- 
tar, taken.out ang pressed. ‘Lhe aedh, as it is 
called, whith exudes, is then boiled over a slow 
fire, when the oil floats on the top, and being 
skimmed off is afterwards boiled by itself. ‘Two 
quarts of oil may be procured from fourteen or 
fifteen cocoanuts. ,When fresh, the oil has an 
excellent flavour. Jt is used as an unguent on 
the bodies of the natives, after bathine, and as 
an oil for the hair. It is employed as a lamp 
oil, and is manufactured into soap. It is said to 
have all the virtues of cod [Liver oil. ‘The 
purest oil is obtained by grating the kernel 
and depositing it in some hollow vessel, to expose 
it to the heat of the sun, during the day, and the 


Narel ka tel, Hinp. 


oil drains away through hollow spaces left for 


the purpose. The Malabar method of making the 


oil, is by dividing the kernels into ‘two equal 
parts, which are ranged on shelves made of faths 
of the Betel-nut palm, or split Bamboo, spaces of 
half an inch wide being left between each lath. 
Under these a charcoal fire is lit aad kept ‘up for 
two or three days, in order to dry them. After 
which they aré exposed to the sun on mats, and 
when thoroughly dried are subjected to pressure 
in an oil press. The remains of the cocoanut, 
from which the oil has been extracted, Posknak- 
kull, Hind. Tenga Poonak, Zam. ‘Tenga Pindec 
Tel. Poonak, Cing., affords an excellent material 
for feeding pigs, poultry &c., and the best is obtain- 
ed when the oil isextracted by pressure. The aver- 
age annual quantity of this oil exported from 
Madras from 1847-48 to 1852-53 is about Galls. 
9,00,000 per gnnum. Of this by far the largest 
portion is sent to, the United Kingdom and 
France, the.remaindtr finds its way to Arabia, 
Mauritius, Bombay “and the French (Indian) 
Ports. The pricesyof this oil vary considerably 
in different parts of\ Southern India. For the 
quarter ending 31st ‘October 1854 the max: and 
min: were Rs.°8. 5.4 at Jubbulpore and Rs. 
T..12. 9 at Mhow per maund. ‘The average of 


‘twenty-one large Stations in the Madras Presi- 


dency giying Rs. 4. 9.5 pee maund, or about 


£41-2 per-ton. The market-value of ‘“ Cochin. 
the average being £46 to 48:. The West oil is 


oil”,in London (January 1855) 


that exported from Cochin, and the neighbouring 


ports on the Malabar Coast. It waually fetches’ 
er tt) 





COCUM OIL. 

2('3, per ton more than the Ceylon or Coroman- 
del coast article. In Europe, for Candle and 
soap manufacture, for lubricating machinery, &c. 
&c. In India, for making . soap, anointing the 
person, for cookery, lamps and in medicine.— 
M. E. Jur. Reports. Avery excellent sample 
of this oil was shown by Monsieur Godéfroy of 
Pondicherry— he Canara Local Committee, the 
Madras Tariff, Soobroya Pillay, Mr. Kholhoff and 
Lieut. Hawkes also contributed excellent speci- 
mens.---M. BE. J. R. 


(2759) COCOA-NUT, DOUBLE. The Double 
Cocva-nut of the Seychelles or Mahé islands, 
is the fruit of the Lodoicea. When preserved 
whole, and perforated in one or two places, the 
nut serves to carry water, and some of them 
hold six or eight pints ; and by slicing them in 
different directions, they are formed into plates, 
dishes, drinking cups &e. known in the Islands 
as Vaisselle del isle Prasten. The crown of 
the trunk is eaten like the American cabbage 
pilm. The down attached to the young leaves 
serves for filling mattresses and pillows ; the 
ribs of the canes and fibres of the petiole are 
fabricated into baskets and brooms and the young 
canes are plaited to form hats. The Lodoicea 





attains a height of eighty or ninety feet. It 

might be introduced into India with advantage. 
| Germinating nuts were sold in London in 1854 
| at £10 a piece. —Secinan. 


i ne ee 


(2760) COCOON. A term applied to the 
ball formed by the silk-worm, by winding 
around itself the silk which it spins.—Faulkuer. 

(2761) COCOS, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order of palms. It is thus defined 
by von Martius :—Both male and female flowers 
on the same spadix. Spathe simple; flowers 
sessile. Males calyx 3-leaved ; corolla of 3 pe- 
tals ; stamens 6; a rudiment of a pistil. Females 
3 sepals and 3 petals rolled together; ovary 3- 
celled ; stigmas 3, sessile; drupe fibrous; puta- 
men with three pores at the base; albumen ho- 
mogeneous, hollow; embryo next one of the 
pores at the base ; stems either lofty or middle- | 
sized, slefider ringed, or crowned by the bases of 
the petioles, with a pale fibrous wood ; leaves 
pinnated ; the pinnz lanceolate or linear ; flow- 
ers pale yellow ; drupes brown, green, or orange- 
colour, rather dry. The genus contains several 
species.— Eng. Cyc. Vol. II. page 58. 


(2762) COCUM OIL, or butter, is obtained 
from the seeds of a kind of mangosteen (Garci- 
nia purpurea) and used in various parts of India 
to adulterate ghee or butter. It is said to be 
exported to England for the purpose of mixing 
with bears’ grease in the manufacture of poma- 
tum. It is a white, or pale greenish yellow, so- 
‘tid oil, brittle, or rather friable, having a faint 
‘but not unpleasant smell. melting at about 95 
dégrees, and when cooled after fusion remainings 
liquid to 75 degrees—Simmonds. | 
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COFFEA. 

(2763) COD. | , 
Kabliau, DAN. oe 
Kabeljaauw, Baukaelja, Dut 
Marne, FR 0 


Kubljau, Bakalau, GER, 
Baccala, Baccalare, Ir. 


| Gadus, Lar, | 
. | Baéalhao, Port. 
‘| Bacalao, Sp. 
44. Kabeljo, Sw. 






thn 
th 


A. well-known species of white prolific fish. 
Two kinds of prepared cod are distinguished--- 
pickled cod, and dried cod. The former is gut- 
ted, salted, and then barelled ; and the latter is 


1 


simply dried and cured.— Faulkner. 

(2764) CODILLA or TOW. The part se- 
parated or picked out in cleaning hemp or flax. 
_— Faulkner. 1s composed of the short fibres of 
the flax. ‘The quantity of Flax and ‘Tow, or 
Codilla of Hemp and _ flax imported into Great 
Britain increased from 13,686 tons in 1801 to 
45,123 tons in 1853.—oyle. 

(2765) CODIPASSAELL KEERAY, Zam. 
BasELLA ALBA. Syv. 


Kalumbi, Sans. 
Ainslie, p. 2336: 


Bayl ke butchla ke baujee, 
Dok. 

Tinghe Batsalikoora, TEI. 
(2766) CODL.UUM CIHRYSOSTICTON, 

Syn Croron vaniecatum. Vanegated croton. 

This shrub with handsome variegated leaves is 

sometimes seen in 'Tenasserim gardens.— Mason. 


(2767) COD LIVER OIL. Lat. Morrhuze 
oleum. [3 obtained from the liver of the com- 
mon cod (4sellus), and has long been in use as 
a remedy in the northern parts of Kurope tor 
pulmonary consumption, especially in the inci- 
pient stage. It is now in general use among ull 
European practitioners. ‘This oil has a disagree- 
able nauseous taste, to overcome which, it may 
be floated on milk, some aromatic water, a bitter 
infusion, cold tea or coffee, or wine.—Faulkner. 

(2768) COFFEA, a Cinchonaceons genus, 
consisting of many species of tropical berry bear- 
ing shrubs, one of which, Coffea Arabica, is cele- 
brated for the agrecable stimulating effect of an 
infusion of its roasted albumen. This substance, 
the coffee of commerce, is to that plant#vhat the 
flour is to corn, the white meat to cocoa-nut, and 
the aronfatic ruminated substance to a nutmeg. 
It is a secretion formed in the interior of the 
seed, and enveloping the embryo plant, for whose 
support it is destined when it first begins to ger- 
ininate : it constitutes the principal part of the 
seed, the embryo itself being a minute body 
lying in a cavity at one end of the albumen. Un- 
skilful obserwers are often unable to find the em- 
bryo; butrit may readily be seen by the follow- 
ing simple means :—Take a new sample of small 
fine unroasted Mocha coffee, and throw it into 
boiling water; the embryo will, after a little 


while, be expelled with force from the albtimen’ 


i & majority of cases.—LHngl. Cyc. page 58. 
Wight describes Coffea alpestris, Arabica, Gru- 
melioides, and Wightiana. 








COPFER. 
(2769) COFFEE. The berry of Coffea Ava- 
bica. ee Age 
Bun, ARAB. | 
Copi-eotta, Cyne. | 
_ Kaffe, Kaffebonner. Dan. 
Xoffy, Koffiboonen, Dur. 


va 
Coffea, Caffea, Lat. 
Kawa, Mat. 
Kawa, Pens. 
Caffe, Por. 


Eleave, Eoypr, | Kawa, Pot. 
Cafe, Fr, | | Kofe, Rus. | 
Koffe, Koffebohnen, Grr. | Cafe, Sp.” 


Kawa,Coffee, Guz. Hino. | Capie-cottay, Tam. 

Caffe, Ir. Chanbe,.‘FURK. 

The Coffee plant isa native of Yemen, in 
Arabia, whence it has been introduced into other 
parts of the world. ‘The Coffee ,plant thrives 
well all over India in the open air, and bears 
aunually a few berries even one thousand. miles 
further to the north west, that is, in the Botanic 
Garden at Saharunporé, in 28° of north latitude. 
But the cold in winter is too great for this cul- 
tivation so far nerth, though it might probably 
be carried as far as the Rajmah} Hills, and into 
Assam and the Silhet Hills; or south into the 
Malayan Peninsula.—oyle’s Productive Resour 
ces of India. Coffea Arabica 18 an ever-green 
shrub, with oval shining wavy sharp-poited 
leaves white fragrant five-cleft clustered corollas 
with projecting anthers, and oblong pulpy berries, 
which are at first of a bright red, but afterwards 
become purple. It is stated by Niebuhr to have 
been brought from Abyssinia to Yemen by the 
Arabs from a country similar to their own plains 
and mountains. By that people it has for ages 
been cultivated in the hilly range of Jabal, in a 
healthy tempcrate climate, watered by frequent 
rains and abounding in wells and water-tanks. 
Here the plants are grown in grounds that are 
continually irrigated, and in soil from one to one 


anda half foot deep. Among the plantations 
are interspersed various kinds of. trees, whose 


shade has a beneficial effect upon the coffee- 
bushes. When in flower they diffuse a most de- 
licious fragrance, in the midst of which the na- 
tives fix their habitations. The fruit begins to 
ripen in February ; and when the seeds are pre- 


pared, they are conveyed to the city of Beitel 
Fakih, whence part goes to Mocha, and another 


portion to Hodeida and Loheia, whence it finds 
its way to Djedda and Suez for the’ Turkish and 
European markets.—Engl. Cyc. page 59. ‘The 
coffee-plant begins to produce fruit, when two 
or two and a half years old; but the quality 
of the seeds from young stems is not s0 
good as that from stems four or five years old. 
The size and colour‘of the bean (as the inner 
part of the seed is called) vary considerably, those 
from the West Indies being larger than those 
from the East. Much more depends upon the © 
manner of roasting and making the Coffee, than 


upon the quality of the bean. The superiority 


of French Coffee, in the preparation of which 


little or no Mocha Coffee is used, proves this 


position. Beans of a good quality are hard and 
heavy, sink quickly in water, are of a light 
yellowish-green colour, not discoloured or black, 
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COFFEE. 
and possess the odour of coffee, which, though 
faint, is peculiar, and are free from any damp 
smell. Beans recently collected, or only two or 
three months from the tree, are not so good as 
those about a year old; when older than this 
they become deteriorated. From the analysis of 
Seguin and Schrader, coffce consists of coffee- 
hitter (impure cafeine), solid fat, resin, a little 
aromatic principle, gum, albumen (this albumen, 
according to Seguin, unites with the yellow 
coffee-bitter, and forms a green), and lignin.— 
Fingl. Cyc. Vol. IL. page 63. The taste of raw 
coffee is somewhat sweetish ; but the application 
of heat in the process of roasting produces im- 
portant changes. The bean increases to nearly 
twice the.original size, while it loses about one 
third of its weight: a powerful and agreeable 
odour is evolved, and a large quantity of empy- 
reumatic oil, which appears in small drops on 
the surface,.is formed along with a bitter princi- 
ple, probably by an alteration in the cafeine, and 
of the saccharine matter. ‘Che roasting should 
take place in a close revolving iron cylinder, 
over’a clear but moderate fire, and should not be 
carried too far: when the beans have acquired a 
light chesnut colour, the roasting should be dis- 
continued. The beans are then to be cooled 
quickly by being tossed up into the air, and the 
crinding, or rather rough pounding, should be 
performed in a covered mortar or mill. The drink 
should be prepared from it as soon as possible, 
by infusion, which is preferable, unless some 
apparatus be employed by which a kind of de- 
coction ig made in a close vessel. About half 
an ounce of coffee powder should be used for 
every cight ounces (half a pint) of water. In 
Britain the roasting is generally carried too far ; 
and the subsequent parts of the process, instead 
of being performed immediately, are often post- 
poned for days or even wecks, by which the 
aroma is dissipated: when made, the liquid 1s 
eenerally deficient in strength and clearness. 
‘The employment of white of ege or fish-skin for 
clarification is decidedly objectionable : clearness 
is thus purchased, but at the expense of the 
streneth.. The addition of milk (which should 
always be hot)and of sugar heightens the nourish- 
ing qualities of this beverage, and in the morn- 
ing renderg' it. a more substantial article for 
breakfast. When taken after dinner to promote 
digestion it should be without milk, and, where 
the palate can be reconciled to it, without. sugar. 
The adulterations of ground coflee are very con- 
siderable ; the most important’gf these 1s chicory, 
_a dark’ brown powder made from the roasted 
roots of the Cicorium Intybus. Itis by some 
thought to be perfectly,."harmless, and an 


agreeble addition to the coffee: i¢.is not how- 


ever of so much value, and should not therefore 
be added to the coffee by the dealer, but sold 
separately, so that those who desire to add it 
may purchase it themsclyes. Various other 
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there was no penal restriction against it. 
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| COFFEE. 

seeds are used either as imitations or adultera- 
tions of coffce, such as Rye-Chick Peas (Cicer 
arietinum), Broom .Seeds (Spartum scoparium), 


the yellow Water-Iris (/ris. pseudacorus), and the 


Dandelion root (Leontodgy tarazacum). It has 
been suggested to use the leaves of the coffee- 
plant in infusion the same as those of the tea- 
plant, and it is said they form a very agreeable 
beverage ; but the berries are too valuable in 
themselves to permit the trees being injured by 
the loss of their leaves, as they would be were 
there anv demand for them as an article of, diet. 
—Engl. Cyc. page 60. Home consumption and 
Revenue of Coittee for the years :— 






Years. Ibs. £ 
1824 ........... 8,262,943 0.0.0... 420,988 
1825 2... .cceeee 11,082,970 0.0.0.0... 815,809 
1828 ..0.... 2. 19,127,633 oe. 440,248 
T8835 oc ceceeeee 283 295,046 0000.0... 652,124 
TR39 Vccceseceee 26,789,045 V..ccccc0e T79,L18 
TS40 0. .c..c00 29,723,735 .........08 921,651 
1844 ..... ...... 31,894,225 ............ 681,616 
TB Ee 5 od cheese Oe OUI? jeer cetcen 717,871 
VS 40. cl civ cack OO. UB OOL- csdiea econ’ 756,838 
W847 .m,....... 87440873 oo. 746,436 
PR4S oo. . BOG 202 So scescessy, 710.270 
Car |) eee eeerere 8443 L074... .... 643,210 
WSO! sae ctuses SL 220, BAO ener ecacess 566,822 
PSL 2a casas 32.564,164 ..... 445 739 
N08: .tevcetoee 35 O44 B10 avidgacosees 438,084 


In a little treatise on coffee and its adultera- 
tions, published in 1850 it was estimated that 
not less than 18,000,000, lbs. of vegetable mat- 
ter of various kinds were sold annually, under 
the deceptive name of coffee. ‘Three-fourths of 
these 18,000,000 lbs. of pretended coffce were 
composed of chicory, and the remaining: fourth 
of other ingredients prejudicial to health, as well 
as a fraud upon the revenue. ‘The various sub- 
stances used in adulterating both chicory and 
coffee, when sold in the powdered state, have 
been specifically pointed out and set forth from 
time to time in memorials from the trade and the 
coffce-crowers. Mr. M’Culloch and other com- 
petent judges set down the actual consumption 
of chicory inthe United Kingdom at 12,500 
tons per annum. When we consider the vast 
differencellof price between chicory and coffee, as 
purchased by the wholesale dealer, the gempta- 
tion to its fraudulent use was obviously great, and 
In the 
year 1832 chicory was first imported into Eng- 
land, subject to a duty ecruvalent to that levied 
upon colonial coffee, and permitted % be sold by 
erocers separately as thicory ; but notices were 
at the same time issued, that the legal penalties 
would be rigidly enforced, a@liscovered mixed 
with coffee. In 1840, in cOgaiiquence of memo- 
rials from the grocers and dealers’ jn chicory, 
and also from the circumstance of exceedingly 
high rates then ruling*for coffee,’ together with 
the disruption of our commercial relations with — 
China, simultatieously advancing the price of tea 
(thus rendering both these popular beverages’. 
excessively dear to the corisumer), an order was 












fe A 
Treasury to the Excige Board, 
authorizing-¢he admixture of chicory with coffee ; 
a duty, however, being still. maintained on the 
former of £20 per ton on the kiln-dried, and 6d. 
per Ib. on the powdered root, when imported 
from abroad. ‘The chases in the sources of sup- 
ply, within the last fifteen or sixteen years, have 
heen very remarkable. The British possessions in 
the East have taken the place which our islands of 
the West formerly occupied. The British West 
Indies have fallen off in their produce of Coffee 
from 30,000,000 to 4,000,000 lbs. Ceylon 
which, fifteen years ago, had scarcely turned at- 
tention to coffee, now exports nearly 35,000,000 
jbs. San Domingo, Cuba, and the French West 
India colonies are gradually giving up coffec-cul- 
tivation in favor of other staples ; and it is only 
Bragil, Java, and some of the Central American 
Republics that are able to render coffee a profit- 
able crop. The export crop of Brazil (the great- 
est coflee-producing country), grown in 1850, for 
the supply of the year ending July, 1851, amount- 
ed to no less than 302,000,000 Ibs., of this a 
large quantity remained in the interior’to supply 
the deficiency of the current year. It is scarcely 
thirty years ago that the coffee-plant was first 
introduced into Bengal by two refugees from Ma- 
nilla; and the British possessions in the Kast 
Indies now yield 42,900,000 Ibs. Sufficient ex- 
tent has not yet been given to enable it to be de- 
cided in what district of Qontinental India it may 
be most advantageously cultivated. It is in the 
fine island of Ceylon, however, that coffce-culture 
has made the most rapid progress. [t is an im- 
porant fact that the supply of coffee from Ceylon, 
even at the present moment, and irrespective of 
land already planted but not yet come into full 
bearing, is in excess of the whole consumption of 
Great Britain, and the planter is thus compelled 
to carry the surplus to continental markets. ‘The 
exports of coffee from Ceylon have been rather 
stationary the past three years, averaging about 
300,000 cwt. In the sixteen years ending with 
1851, Ceylon had exported 130,083 tons of 
coffee! The present produce of the vagious cof- 
fee-gvowing countries in the world, nbiy be set 
down at the following figures : 


SOUTHL AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Millions of Ibs, 




























issued from the 


Costa Rica, ... et sais 
La Guayra and Forto Cabello,... 35 
Brazil,... i Bad ... 302 
British West Indies, se .s) 
French and Dutch West Indies, 7 
Suba and Porto Rico, 3) 
St. Domingo, ... —,--- .. df : 

“ASIA AMD THE EAST: 
Java, ... Va ... 140 
The Philippine-Islee, —... 3. 
Celebes, % 45,00... an. a: 
Sumatra, ... ws ee 58 
Ceylon, ae * “aes we 84S 
Malabar and Mysore, ~ ... 5 

i a ! 


Arabia (Mocha), 
616 ~ 275,000 tons, 

| os * 
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COFFEE. 
I shall now proceed to describe the cultivation 


of the tree and preparation of the berry, as car- 
ried on in different cquutrics. — 


Cultivation of Mocha.—In Arabia Felix, the 
culture is principally carried on in the king- 
dom of Yemen, towards the cantons of Aden 
and Mocha. Although -these countries are 
very hot in the plains, they possess moun- 
tains Where the air is mild. The coffee is 
cenerally grown half way ap on their slopes. 
When cultivated on the lower grounds it. is 
always surrounded by large trees, which — shel- 
ter it from the torrid sun, and prevent its 
fruit from withering before their maturity. The 
harvest is gathered at three periods ; the most 
considerable occurs i May, when the. reapers 
begin by spreading cloths under the trees, then 
shaking the branches strongly, so as to make the 
fruit drop, which they collect and expose upon 
mats to dry. Thev then pass-over the dried ber- 
ries a heavy roller, to break the envelopes, which 
are afterwards winnowed away with a fan. ‘The 
interior bean is again dried before being laid wp 
in store. ‘The principal coffee districts are Hen- 
jersia, Tarzia, Oudein, Aneizah, Bazil, aud Wee- 
saf. The nearest coffee plantations are three-and- 
a-half days journey (about 80 miles) from Aden. 
The following information is derived from Capt. 
S. B. Maines of the Indian Navy, formerly politi- 
cal agent at Aden. ‘ 


A camel load is about 400 lbs ==: 25 frazlas or ‘bales. 
G.C. Commuassecs. 


The price of ditto inland,... .. dl 41 
At Mocha, duty to Dewle uncertain,.. 

Bake fee one butsha on each frazla,... ab 
Weighing aud clerk’s fee, 20 
PACKING: cox “auer sdog. eee Bye tle 40 
Camel hire to the coast, . 12 5Q 
Cost from Sana to Mocha, w. 44 1p 


Coffee is brought into the Sana market in De- 
cember and January from the surrounding dis- 
tricts. ‘The varicties are— 

Sherzee, best—price 1 G.C. frazla 25 butsha. 
Ouceaime. 

Muttanee, 

. Sharrazce. 

Hubbal from Aniss. 

. Sherissee from ditto—price per frazla ] G.C. 15 B. 
The nearest place to Sana where the coflce 
tree grows, is at Arfish, half a day distant. At- 
tempts have been made to introduce the shrub 
in the garden of the lmaum at Sana, but with- 
out success, ascribed to cold. Kesher is more 
prized at Sana ; best is Anissea, and is sold at 
a higher price than other coffee, namely, g. ¢. 
12 per 100 Ibs. ; inferior, at from 4, 5, and 6. 
Rain falls in Sana three times in the year. — Ist. 
In January, in sniall quantities. 2nd. begin 
ning of June, when it falls for eight or ten days. 
By this time the seed is sown, and the culliva- 
tors look forward to the season with anxiety. 
3rd. In July, when it falls in abundance. A 


Or OT oS to 


few farmers defer sowing till this period, but it 


3) 


rl 
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is unusual, when they expect rain in June. 
‘The coffee plant is mostly found growiug near 
the sides of mountains, valleys, and other shelter- 
ed situations, the soil of which has been gradu- 
ally washed down from the surrounding heights, 
being that which forms its source of support. 
This is afforded by the decomposition of a species 
‘of claystone (slightly phosphoritic),which is found 
irregularly disposed in company with a few pieces 
of trap-rocks, amongst which, on approaching 
Sana from the southward, basalt is found to pre-- 
The clay-stone is only found in “the 
-more elevated districts, but the debris finds a 
ready way into the lower country by the nume- 


ponderate. 


rous and steep gorges which are conspicuous in 
every direction. 
the appearance of terraces. 
necessary. 


tree at times looks languid, and half withered ; 


an abundant supply of water to the root of the 


plant seems necessary for the full growth and 
perfection of its bean. 

Progress of Cultivation in India.—There are 
said to be ten varieties of the coffee, but only one 
is found indigenous to India, and it is questiona- 
ble if this is not the Mocha species introduced 
from Arabia. The cultivation of this important 
crop is spreading fast throughout the east, and 
has been adopted in many parts of Hindostan. 
In the Tenasserim provinces, on the table Jand of 
Mysore, in Penang, and especially in the 1s- 
lands of Bourbon and Ceylon, it is becoming more 
and more an object of attention. It is known 
to have given good produce in Saugur and the 
Nerbudda ; also in Mirzapore. as well as Dacca, 
and other parts of Bengal; Chota Nagpore, Ma- 
labar, and ‘Travancore. J*rom three to four mil- 
lion pounds of coffee are now exported from the 
Indian presidencies annually. ‘Che highest quan- 
tity was four and quarter million pounds in 1845, 
but the progress of culture, judging frm the ex- 
port, has been small. On the hilly districts on 
the east coast of the Gulf of Siam, the cultivation 
is carried on on a limited scale. ‘The annual 
produce is not much inore than about 400 ewt., 
although it is understood to be increasing. ‘The 
quality of the ber reckoned to be nearly 
equal to Mocha, and i} commands a_ high price 
in the English market. ‘The soil recominended 
in India is a good rich garden land, the situation 
high and not ligble to inundation, and well shel- 
tered to the north-west, or in such other direction 
as the prevailing storms a found to come from. 


A plantation, or hill affording the shrubs shade, has. 
been found beneficial in all tropical, climates, be-. 
cause, if grown fully exposed to the sun, the berries 


have been found to be ripened ‘prematurely. 
The spot should be well dug to a depth of two 


Allg 


As it is thrown upon one side 
of the valley, it is carefully protected by means 
of stone walls, so as to present to the traveller 
The plant requires 
a moist soil, though much rain does not appear 
Tt is always found in greater luxuri- 
ance at places where there is no spring. The 
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feet before the trees are planted out, and the 
earth pulverised‘ and cleared from the roots of 
rank weeds, but, pi@rticularly from the coarse 
woody grasses with whieh all parts of India 
abound. The best marure is found in the de- 
cayed leaves that fall from the trees themselves, 
to which may be added the weeds produced in 
the plantation, dried and burnt. These, then, 
dug in, are the only manure that will be required. 
Cow-dung is the best manure for the seed-beds. 
‘The seed reserved for sowing must be put into 
the ground quite fresh, as it soon loses its power 
of germination. Clean, well-formed berries, free 
from injury by insects, or the decay of the pulp, 
should be selected. ‘These berries must be sown 
in a nursery, either in small, welt manured ‘beds, 
or in pcts in a sheltered spot, not too clogs, as 
it is well to leave them where sown until they 
acquire a good growth ; indeed, it is better if 
thev are removed at once from the bed where 
they are sown, to the plantation. Here they 
should be jxtanted as soon as they have attained 
two years of age, for be it remembered, that if 
they are left too long in the nursery, they be- 
come unproductive and never recover, The dis- 
tance at which they should be put ont in'the 
plantation need not exceed eight feet -apart 
in the rows, *between which, also, thege“should 
beerght feet distance. ‘The put foto 
in abont a month after the seed’ is sown. 


The culture requisite is, in the first imstance, to. 
afford shade to the young plants ; miany consider 
that this shelter should be continued euring the 


whole period of their culture ; but this is some- 
what doubtful, as it has been found that plants 
so protected are not such good bearers as. those 
which are exposed. ‘The best plants for this 
purpose are tall, wide-branching trees or shrubs 
without much underwood. ‘The other culture,. 
requisite 1s only to keep the ground tolerably 
clean from weeds, for which one cooly on from 
five to ten biggahs is sufficient. He should also 
prune off decayed or dead branches. This treat- 
ment must be continued until the fourth year, 
when the trees will first begin bearing, and, after 
the gathering of each crop, the trees will require 
to be thinned out from the superabundant bran- 
ches, their extremities stopped, and the tops re- 
duced to prevent their growing above seven: or 
eight feet in height ; the stems, also, should be 
kept free from shoots or suckers for the height 
of at least one foot, as well as clear from weeds. 
Irrigation must be frequent during the first year 
that the plants are removed to the plantation, 
and may be afterwards advantageously continued 
at intervals during the dry and -hot. weather, as 
a very hot season is found unfavorable to the 
plant, drying up andydestroying the top branches 
and the extremities of the side shoots; whilst, 
ou the other hand, a very long rain destroys the 
fruit by swelling it out and rotting it before. 
it can beripened : hence it is necessary to attendto 
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a good drainage of the plantation, that no 
be anywhére allowed to jadge, as certain loss 
will ensue, not only of the-ero of the current 
year,’ but most frequently of the trees also, as 
their roots require to be rather dry than other- 
wise. ‘The crop will be ready to gather from 
Octobe? to January, when the ripe berries should 
be carefully picked from the trees by hand every 
morning, and dried in the shade, the sun being 
apt to make them too brittle ; they must be care- 
fully turned to prevent fermentation, and when 
sufficiently dry the husks must be removed, and 
the clean coffee separated {rom the broken ber- 
ries. After being picked out and put aside, and 
then again dried, it is fit to pack. The first 
vear’s crop will be less than the succeeding ones, 
in which the produce will range from % a lb. to 
1 Ib. in each year.—(Simmond’s “Colonial Ma- 
eazine,” vol. XV.) 

- Ceylon.—-Coffee- is stated to have been in- 
troduced into this island from Java, somewhere 
about the year 1730. It was extensively dif- 
{used over the country by the agency of birds 
and jackalls. In 1821 its cultivation may be 
said to have partially commenced, and im 
1836, it had become widely extended through 
the Kandyan provinces. In 1839 not a tree had 
been felled on the wide range of the Himas- 
varia mountains. In 1840 a small plantation 
was, for the first time, formed. In 1846 there 
were fifty estates, then averaging, each, 200 acres 
of plauted land, and yielding an average crop of 
80,000 ewt. of coffee. Fverv acre is now purchas- 
ed in that locality, and in large tracts, or there 
would have been twice the number of estates in cul- 
tivation. In 1848, the Galeawatte estate, situate 
in this range, at an elevation of 4,000 feet, con- 
taining 246 acres, of which 72 were planted, was 
purchased by Mr. R. D. Gerard, for £1,600. 


The quantity of land which had been brought | 
‘The mania for coffee planting has recently sub- 
' sided, in consequence of the barely remunerative 


under cultivation with coffee in this island in the 
ten years previous to the last reduction of duty 
in 1844, was, in round numbers, 25,000 acres ; 
but so rapid was the subsequent increase, that 
in the succeeding three years, that exteat of Jand 
was doubled ; so that, in 1847, there were up- 


wards of 50,000 acres of land under cultivation | 


with coffee, giving employment to 4(),000 1m- 
migrant coolies from the continent of India, and 


upwards of two millions of capital were invested will average seven, 
than 4 cwt. the acre. ‘The shipments from Colombo 


| for five vears, are stated below, with the class af 


in the cultivation of this staple. 
of land under culture with coffee by Europeans, 
was about 55,000 acres in 1851. Allowing 
20,000 acres to produce the quantity of native 
coffee exported, and 5,000 for that consymed in 
the island, the total extent of coffee cultivation 
in Ceylon, European and native, will be 80,000 


acres. The produce exported in- 1849 was| 
373,593 cwt., while in the year 1836, when at-| 1 
tention ‘was first directed to this : island -as a 
_cofige-producing country, the crop was not more 


- than 60,330:-cewt. Large profits were made by 
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| and 
| - plants 

) young plants. 
| is pricipally 


the reduction of the duty. 


The quantity | 
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that no water i the first planters, more eapital was introduced, 


until, between the year 1840 and 1842, the in- 
flux of capitalists, to undertake this species of 
cultivation, completely changed the face of the 
colony, and walarged its trade, and the. produce 
of coffee in sixteen years has increased six-fold. 
The geueral culture resembles the practice in 
Java. Of the Ceylon coffee, that grown about 
Ramboddi fetches the highest price, from the 
superiority of the make, shape, and. boldness of. 
the berry. ‘The weight per bushel, clean, averages 
h6¥bs; 57ilbs. is about the greatest weight of 
Ceylon coffee. ‘The lowest in the scale of Ceylon 
plantation coffee is the Eoombera, which aver- 
ages 544lbs., clear, per bushel. The followin 

have been the prices, of good ordinary Ceylon 
coffee in the port of London for the last eight 


i years in the month of January : 1858, 46s. to 


48s; 1852, 40s. to 428; 1851, 38s. 6d. to 
40s. 6d.; 1850, 56s. 6d. to 57s. Gd; 1849, 31s. . 
to 32s. 6d.; 1848, 31s. 6d. to 33s,; ¥847, 


| 39s. 6d. to 41s. Gd.; 1846, 49s. to 50s. Forest 


lands are those usually planted in Ceylon, and 
the expense attendant on clearing and reclaiming, 
them from a state of nature, and converting them 
into plantations, is estimated to average £8 per 


‘acre. The lowest upset price of crown lands in 


the colony is £1 per acre. Coffee planting has 


| failed over a considerable portion of the southern | 


province of the island, where the experiment 
was tried. ‘Lhe temperature was found to be 
too equable, not descending sufficiently low at 
any time to invigorate the plant; which, though 
crowing luxuriantly at first, soon became weak 
delicate. Nurseries are established for 
‘The districts in which the coffee 
cultivated, extend over nearly 
the whole of the hilly region, which is the 
wwedium and connecting link between the moun- 
tainous zone and the level districts of the coast. 


returns at which that article has been sold, as- 
cribable partly to over-production, and in some 


'measuresgperhaps, to the temporary glut of 


foreign co: 


ffee thrown on the British market by 
As regards the yield, 
some estates in Ceylon have produced upwards 
of 15 ewt. per acre, but it is a good estate that 
and many do not give more 


coffee :-— 7 
Plantation. Native. Total, 
cwt, cwt. yO cwt. 
1845... 75,002 112,889 ... 187,891 
61846. 1,240 70,901 ©... 162,231 
1847 ...° 106,198: 47:.. 148,457 -... 240,655 
1848 oge 191,464 88,432, eh 279,886 
1849 ..., 248,026 118,756 ..... $62,682 — 
1850 .y * 198,997 6492 °... 255,889 
1851 .., 220,472 97,002 ... 317,562 


While, in 1839, the total value of the exports 
from Cevion was only £330,000, in 1850 the 
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value of the single staple of coffee was no less 
than £609,262, and in 1851 had still further 
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with iron or copper, -called “ the chops,’ placed 
about half .an inch.gpart, or sufficient to allow 
the passageof “‘ pardiient’’ coffee. between them. 
The lower chop is placed sq,close to the barrel, 
| yet without contact, that all coffee must be stop- 
;ped by it and thrown outwards. The upper 
chop is adjusted to that distance only which will 
| permit the cherry coffee to come into contact 
| with the barrel ; but will not allow the bernies 
to pass on till they have been denuded of their 
'red epidermis by a gentle squeeze against its 
rough surface. The far greater portion of the 
pulps are separated by being carried past the low- 
-er chops upon the sharp poimts of the copper, 
‘and thrown out behind, and a few are left with 
‘the parchment coffee. As from the different 
sizes of the berrics, and their crowding for pre- 
cedence as they descend trom the hopper above 
‘to the gentle embrace of the barrel and upper 





increased. | append a memorandum of the quan- 
tities of coffee exported from -Ceylon since 
1836 :— —— 
Quantity. Valne. 
Ciwt, £ 
1836 60,829 
1837 ie 34 164 ‘ei 
L888 ssecccses AQ U4) oo, 
18389 41,8863 00... 
R40 we. 68.208 
184) casseends SU,954 1.0... 196 048% 
VS42 - vhs evtes PIV SOD: ceisetsss 269,703 
1843 ea, 4,847 192,891 
184400. TOG MOL arty binds 267,663 
W845 we. 78.608 363,209 
TBAB creas, LES BOs: seickew, 328.78) 
 .) ere 23 22l 156.624 
1848 ai 280 O10 887,150 
1849 Jw. Ps PL a ee 45 322 
1850... 275,473 609 262 
LOOU: yh iin 339,744 oe... 
Total in 16 years 2,600,882 
Average.......6.., 162,552 (Ceylon Almanac for 


1833.) 


‘The local export duty of two-and-a-half per 


cent., was abolished from Ist September, 1848. 


Peeling, pulping, and winnowing.——Vhe coflec- 
peeler, used for separating the bean from the 
pellicle, was formerly a large wheel revolving in 
a trough, the disadvantage of which was the 
flattening more or less of the bean when not 
thoroughly dry. A new machine has been re- 
cently introduced, the invention of Mr. Nelson, 
C.E., of the Ceylon iron works, by which this 
evil is obviated : its principal being not weight, 
but simple friction, of sufficient force to break 
the parchment at first, and, when continued, to 
polish the bean free from the husk. A very 
simple winnowing machine for cleamng the cot- 
fee as it comes out of the peeler, is attached. 
From the winnowing machine it runs into the 
separating machine, which sorts it into sizes, and 
equalizes the samples, by which a vast amount 
of time and manual Jabour are saved. «, ‘The same 
principle is intended to be applied by Mr. Nelson 
to pulping, which will obviate the injury now In- 
flicted by the grater upon the fresh berry. In 
spite of the greatest care, numbers of the beans 
in a samplé, on close examination, will be found 
scratched or pecked ; and when the closest at- 
tention is not paid, or the person superimtending 
the process is devoid of mechanical skill, the in- 
jury is proportionate. The ordinary pulping- 
mill in use, conajsts of a cylinder of wood or iron, 
covered with sheet brass or copper, and punctur- 


ed similarly to a nutmeg ‘grater, ‘This evlinder, 


technically called the barrel, runs. upon a spin- 
dle, which turns a brass -pick on each side of a 
frame. Immediately in a line with the centre 
upon which it turns, and placed vertical to each 
other, are two pieces of wood, frequently shod 


chop, some pass unpulped, the coffee as it comes 
‘from the lower chop is made to fall upon a rid- 
‘die, which separates the unpulped cherries. — 
These are put back again, and passed through a 
-pulper with the upper chop set closer. The se- 
-eret. of working appears to be the proper set- 
‘ting of the chops, and many have been the 
‘schemes proposed for reducing this to a certain- 
ty. Perhaps, after all, few plans are better 
‘than the old wedges, by tightening or loosening 
-of which the chop is kept in the required posi- 
‘tion. Within the last few years, the machine, 
‘has been considerably improved by being formed 
‘entirely of iron, cog-wheels being substituted in 
‘the place of straps and drums to move the rid- 
‘die, and the riddle itself is now formed of two 
“sieves, by which the chance of unpulped berries 
‘reaching the parchment is lessened. On some 
estates water-wheels have been put, up to drive 
several pulpers at one time, which otherwise 
would require from two to four men each to 
work them, but from the costly buildings and 
appurtenances which such machinery renders ne- 
cessary, they are rare. Although the operation 
of pulping is so simple, it is one which requires 
the machine to be set in sucha way that the 
greatest quantity of work may be done, or, in 
‘other words, the smallest quantity of unpulped 
berries be allowed to pass through. On the 
other hand, the berries must not be subjected to in- 
jury from the barrel; for if the parchment skin 
is pricked through, the berry will appear, when 
cured, with an unsightly brown mark upon it. 
Several new covering’ for barrels, instead of punc- 
tured copper, have been tried ; among others, 
coir-clgth and wire-net, but the old material is 
| not as yet superseded. After pulping, the cof- 
fee in parchment is received into cisterns, in 
which it is, by washing, deprived of the mucila- 
ginous matter that still adheres to it, Without. 
I this mosé necessary operation, the mucilage 
| would ferment and expose the: berry to injury — 
ftom its highly corrosive qualities. As some 
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portion of pulp finds its way with the coffee to | godde plantatiofi in 1849. No sooner was the 
the cistern, which, if suffered to remain would, | plan put mn operation than, instead of stagnant 
by its long retention of m@&sture, lengthen the | air occupying the interstices of the beans and 
subsequent drying process, various methods have | gradually acting on them, a stream of air was 
been adopted to remove it. ‘One mode is to pass | established and flowing through the mass of 
the coffee a second time through a sieve worked | coffee, each bean of it became surrounded by a 
by two’men ; another to pick it off the surfaces | constantly renewed atmosphere of fresh aur. 
of the cistern, to which it naturally mises. hs aes hel Nee ate njoyed the exclusive 
1 46. premiums were awarded by the | a eee te 
ee Nae neal Sosieteto ai sccee Clorihew | monopoly of coffee, it could not be foreseen that 
eylon Ag eae Wee ee te OMS the island of Java would furnish for the 
and Josias Lambert for the unprovements thev ana tion of the world from 125 to 130 
ad intr into ee- ars, Whic Ze PMNs | ‘ Paes eee 
— sere had ag eal 2 gh bbe of millions of pounds per annum. The cultivation 
LLU aad eens Ae eee 8 great pet | 1. introduced by M. Zwendenkroom, the Go- 
fection. ‘The first improved complete cast-170N | oy oy-CGencral of Batavia, who obtained seeds 
pulper received in the island, was imade for Mr. | AACA wy 1923 * wceording to official 
yvoin drawings sent home by Mr. Lambert | ee an On eae mee ve - 
- ae B Wek and ae a Peng | statements the following are the exports. In 
i . . TN € ‘me 5 pe “CLS. Ss: 4D ( ; rae ay AR TS oY Waa « 
pulper is one of the most perfect in every res-— Eso incre Wer exported ee .: mlostan 
very TS- | ue valued at 48 million florins. Might years 
pect that has yet been brought into use, the dis- "yoyo. 1833 to ISdi, brought its produce of 
advantages belonging to th Becontree a ley ey re ae 4 
anal es ely ied : page amma hag tee coffee from t2 million kilogrammes annually, up 
ei ee eka Sl tg 55 millions. Lu 1846, the exports were 
double eccentric action. ‘The chops are regulat- 9) ¢ 976 piculs, but in 1850, they were only 
. ° t! yg Ve ; ’ "y ’ : :, 
ed by. set screws, and the sieve suspended ina yy gy] piculs. ‘The t otal coffee erop of Java 
ovel and secure manner, hole: soni ee Sea 1 Oke ae aes 
ov d secu e mi nner, the whole combining | aca 18a. 1.28°),702Ibs. ; in 1831, 1,436,171 
strength and efficacy, together with an elegance |). . in 1852, 1,229,840lbs 
Pa) Day byw yt JL. 


of form, which will likewise be appreciated. Mr. ee a 
WW. Clerihew, of Ceylon, submitted to the Great 3 








Sates. ae ne eee 


ee ee 8 eee 


















Exhibition a model of his approved apparatus for | 1540 “(StL 
drying coffee (which has been patented in the naine | : 
of Robert R. Banks, Great (reorge Street, West- ' Residences im which this pro- 

ininster), and received the Isis vold inedal for duce has been culuvated in | 


Y ° . ° ai . XV) 
the same. ‘Ihe intention 1s to dry the vezcti  PsdU and PSdD, eee 99 | 
oe dry the v4 setable Number of famihes destined for 


and aqueous moisture of the berry. Before this |” the labor... eee 
i ‘Yrees which have yielded a 
| 


Q 
| 
470,673 4b3,289 
is required, the coffee has previously undergone | 016.193. 894 
the process of pulping, or removal from the SON i ic (lave produced the ial 
: ; . ; CES , : > : a : 
fleshy husk. Here let Mr. Clerihew deseribe the | 


advantages for himself. ‘‘ When the coffee berry | of 124 tbs. Duteh, oe 
"Quantity of coffee furnished to 


| 


average quantity of a picul 


tS 


48 


| 

236,085,600 
280 | 
? 


is picked f ones aio a eS. ee Lu . : 
ne cked from the tree it hears a close resem thie gadowns in pietls, 708,258 877,444 
nce to a ripe cherry, both In SIZC and appear- | ‘Trees according to the reckon- | 
ance : and several processes have to be eg »/ ing made in the month of | 
: ai p my sabe O bE Loue , 5 $29,898,963 


March, 1841 and 1842. ......{ 336,022,460 





through before the article known in commerce as | 
coffee is produced. In the first place, the pulpy 
exterior of the cherry has to be removed by the 
process of pulping, which separates the seed and | 
its thin covering called the parchment, from the | gathered from 20,000,000 more trees than the 
husk. When the pulping process 1s completed, | number in 1840, and that the crop had -Increas- 
we have the parchment coffee by itself ina hed by 171,000 piculs. 2nd. That, in the month 
cistern, and the next process consists in getting ; of March, 84%, there were above 7 milhons less 
rid of the mucilage with which it is covered.” | of coffee trees than in 1840. ‘This diminution ts 
Having become assured, both by’experiment and _merely nominal, seeing that these ‘trecs have 
by Liebig’s reasoning, that the successive stages served to replace those which by their small pro- 
of decomposition were wholly ascribable to the | duce have to be suppressed in the lowlands of 
action of the stagnant air which occupies the in- the residency of Baylen. On the contrary, the 
terstices between the beans, and taking into ac- | increase of trees, planted from 1839 to 1840, 
count that a mass of coffee presented a medium amount to very nearly the same number, of 7 
pervious to air, it occurred to Mr. Clerihew that | millions. 3rd. That, in the season of 1842, there 
it was possible, by means of fanners, working on was planted nearly 20 millions of plants ; of which 
the exhausting principle, so to withdraw air from | 12 nillions are to serve to replace the old trees, 
an enclosed space as to establish a current of ‘and & millions are destined to extend this cul- 
air through masses of toffee spread on perforated | ture. It is calculated that this island will very 
floorg, forming the'top and bottom of that’ space. ‘goon be in @ condition to produce a million of 
The plan he carried into éxecution at Rathgoon- ' picts, or 15 millions more of Dutch pounds of 
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The comparative result of this f#ble shows— 
{ 
| 


ist. That, inthe year 1841, coffee had been 
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ed as much as 40 millions of pounds. * 2+ 

Cultivation aud Preparation of Coffee in Java. 
—For the following valuable details the public are 
indebted to M.de Munick,the inspector of the agri- 
cultural department, Batavia, as contributed to 
Simmond's “ Colonial Magazine” (vol. xi. p. 46). 

Soil and Situation.-~Elevated lands are found 
to be those best suited for the growth of coffee 
in Java. Land situated between 1,000 agd 
4,000 feet above the level of the sea att (8 


generally said to be adapted to the cultivation of 


coffee. It must not be taken for erauted that 
all ground of less elevation is unsuited. Suitable 
ground is to be found lower down, but the cul- 
tivation on it is more difficult; the tree gives 
less fruit, and the plant is Jess durable. Vallevs 
lying between ‘highs mountains are more especially 
fit for coffee plantations, because the soil which 
is washed down from the heights affords fresh 
food continually to the Jowlands; the valleys 
themselves are moist, since the hills surrounding 
them attract the rain; and they are shut out 
from severe winds by the same protecting en- 
closure. ‘The soils best suited to the successful 
growth of coffee may be classed as follows : — 

Firstly.—Cleared forest lands, especially those 
in which the black, leafy, or vegetable mould is 
found to considerable depth. ‘These are the 
richest grounds, and will support the coffee 
plant for many years, and they are also cultivat- 
ed with the least trouble. 

Secondly.—Dark brown soils, approaching to 
black, which, without having much clay in thei, 
appear to the eye to have a mixture of coral. 
‘The greater the depth of this coral-like stratum, 
and of the reddish or deep yellowish soil, the 
better is the ground for coffee. This kind of 
land also has sufficient strength and substance 
to afford nourishment for many years to the 
plant ; but it entails more trouble than the be- 
fore mentioneddoils, because the young plant 
does not so speedily strike root into it, and 
sometimes dies, so that provision has to be made 
against failures. 
~ Thirdly.—Reddish and loose ground, such as 
is generally found in the neighbourhood of vol- 
canic lands. This kind is frequently found well 
adapted for coffee; it flourishes on such land 
luxuriantly,” but does not last long, as the ground 
possesses less strength and nourishing substance. 
(In the West Indies, from my own experience, 
I have found this to be one of the worst 
descriptions of ‘soil. P. ZL. &) By digging 
in different places we become better acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the ground, but we 
may take it asa rule, thaf:rich old.forest Jand 


on which many large trees:are fourtd, and plains 


covered with heavy underwood, most frequently 
offer eligible sites for coffee plantations. Grounds 


in which loam is found, and stony soils, are unfit 
for coffee. But 1 donot mean by “stony soils” 


js to 1830, Java scarcely export- | 
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land on which many stones are lying, for on that 
very account it may be most suitable ;-but I mean 
land which shows a pabbly stratum just below the 


surface, or such as is of a.porous, stony nature. 
In the choice of situation care myst be taken to 
select that whitch is as much as possible protect- 
ed against. the south-east: wind, because “its dry 
influence is very injurious to the coffee plant, and 
also prevents the growth of the Lrythrina (known 
here locally as the Dadap tree) which 1s so neces- 
sary for its shade. Flat grounds, or gentle de- 
clivities, ave better than steep slopes; yet the 
latter can be well employed, if proper care is 
taken. | 
Cullivation.—After the ground has been 
cleared in the dry season—that is, after the bush- 
es have heen rooted out, the undergrowth burnt 
off, and the thickets removed—ploughing 1s eom- 
menced in September. When the vround has 
twice been deeply ploughed, the weeds and roots 
must be brought together with the rake and care- 
fully but. ‘The depth of the ploughing must 
be regulated by the nature of the vround. In 
all kinds of cultivation, deep ploughing is recom- 
mended, but in Java we ought not. to plough deep- 
er than the stratum of fertile soil, as a kind of 
subsoil may be brought uppermost injurious to 
plants, and which, before it can become fertile, 
inust for a year at least have been exposed to the 
atmosphere. ‘The ground having been turned 
up, should be left exposed for some days to 


throw off the vapor arising from it; and must 


then be again ploughed and cleared with the 


rake. After waiting for some days, it should be 
ploughed for the fourth and last time, and made 
as clean and friable as possible. 
tations this is to be done with the spade, but on 


In small plan- 


large estates the roller must be used. This roller 
consists of a heavy picce of round wood, eight or 


ten feet long, to which a pole is fastened in the 


middle to have oxen harnessed to it. It is drawn 
slowly over the ploughed land, and presses the 
clods to earth. ‘To give it greater force the driv- 
er sits or stands upon it. Before the field has 
been properly ploughed and rolled in the above 
way, the middle of October will have arrived, 
and we then begin to open a path through the 
plantation from the highest to the lowest point, 
about two roods broad, and the whole of the 
jJand is then divided into separate parcels. Por- 
tioning off the estates into divisions of equal size 
is a system. to be much recommended. By this 
means labor may be equally divided; superintend- 
ed and inspected. Order and regularity, which 
are necessary in all things, are most especially 
required in cultivation ona large scale. The 
size of these parcels is regulated by the nature 
of the estate. On flat or gently declining land 


they may be greater than on steep grounds, be- 


cause, in order to prevent the washing away of 
the soil on precipitous land, the water must be 
led off by trenches, which of themselves make 
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the divisions of land smaller. On flat ground 
the divisions may be each 625 square roods, each 
of which may contain, if planted— 


: "Trees. Trees, 
}2 feet by 12 4... 625 | 8 feet by 8 ...... 1406 
410g, | WO wee 900 |. 6 ,, . 6... 2500 


The®distdnce between the coffee bushes.cannot 
be definitely laid down, as it depends on the na- 
ture of the soil. On the most fertile forest lands 
twelve feet by twelve is a good cistance. Only 
on low and meagre grounds, where the tree 
grows less luxuriantly and strong, can six feet 
by six be reckoned a proper distance. Between 
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series must be prepared in the neighbourhood 
of -the dand Pi to be planted. This cau 
be done in the ravines, or, if they are too 
far from the spot where the plants are want- 
ed, pieces of ground most convenient can be se- 
lected. If the ravines are preferred, places must 
be chosen which are shaded by trees not preju- 
dicial to the coffee plants. On ground where 
there are no trees, the nurseries may be covered, 
at the height of four feet, with leaves of jack 
(Artocarpus integrifolia), areca, or other palm 
trees, in a manner to admit the air® The ground 
made loose and fine, coffee plants newly opening, 


the divisions a path should be left, one rood in | or seeds only, are planted or sown at a distance 


breadth. Along the middle paths and by the 
side of the divisions drains 
former two feet in breadth and depth, the latter 
one. foot. 


The drains along the divisions must | "8 


of four inches square ; 500 square roods will in 


must be cut, the | this way furnish 648,000 plants, which are suffi- 


cient for an estate of 300,000 trees. Transplant- 
from nurseries is absolutely necessary in 


be cut in sucha way as to conduct the rain- coffee cultivation, and the trouble it costs is al- 


water to the larger'drains which flank the middle 
paths. On precipitous ground, when the coflee 
is planted, small ridges should be raised between 
the rows, to prevent the rich earth from washing 
down in the heavy rains. The steeper the land 
is, the closer these ridges should be’; and care 
should be taken to incline thein, 
the descent, the direction of which they should 
in some degree follow. The first ridges may be 
made with the branches of the trees which have 
been felled, or with the rubbish cleared from the 
ground on the first raking of it. 7 
Placing the pickets.—W hen the ground has been 
worked and dividedin the above mauner,the pickets 
are placed. These are slips of bamboo one-and-a- 
half to two feet loug. First—two long canes (which 
do not stretch like string), cach one hundred feet 
long, are marked off in fect according to the distance 
at which the planting is to take place; heavy 
stakes are made fast to each end of them, by 
which they can be well secured on the ground. 
At the places where they are marked off in- feet, 
strings are fastened so tightly that they cannot be 
displaced ; and then the canes are laid down and 
well fixed in the ground, one in the length and 
the other in the breadth. Picketing does not 
give much trouble ; it ensures regular planting, 
and makes the daily inspection simple. The 
planting thus takes place in straight lines, which 
give an ornamental appearance, and afterwards 
renders the view over the whole plantation easy. 
At every place where a string has been tied, a 


picket is stuck in the ground; then the cane is | P 


removed to another place, and so on till all the 
estate is marked out by pickets. After the picket- 
ing, a hole is made with the spade at every mark ; 
it:should be a good foot broad and deep, and the 
-eaxth inside should be made very fine and clear. 
“he ‘egyth is now ready to receive the coffee plant, 
anc the time has only to be waited for when the 
_ Nurseries —In the month: of October, or 
earlier, if coffee trees. are near at hand, nur- 
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nto the ground. 


ways doubly repaid. Having a choice of plants, 
a person can be convinced he has taken none but 
healthy trees, and he proceeds therefore with a 
confidence of success. After the first year, all fail- 
ures having been neatly replaced, the estate is 
fully planted, the trees are of regular growth, and 


so as to break | No useless clearing is required — a thing which 


is always necessary in irregular plantations. It 
is easy also to pick the berries from the trees 
which are planted with regularity ; the work goes 
on smoothly ; and when the estate has lived its 
time, it may be abandoned altogether, without 
leaving patches of living trees here and there, 
which renders superintendence so very difficult. 
There should always be a plentiful supply of 
plants, to give an ample choice and to make up 
for failures. When plauts are placed in the nur- 
series, they should not have more than two off- 
shoots, or leaves, above each other ; and when 
the ball plants are transplanted, they should not 
be higher than a foot, as large plants always 
give meagre trees. At the end of November or 
beginning of December, if the nurseries are kept 
free from weeds, and, if necessary, occasionally 
watered, the plants will be about a foot high, 
and will have put forth 4 or 5 leaves; they are 
then just fit to be transplanted. ‘Then the ground 
is cloven with the spade, at a distance of an inch 
and a half round the stem of the plant, to about 
three inches deep ; the plant, with the ball of 
the earth adhering to it, is carefully lifted out of 
the ground, and the ball is wrapped in a jack, 
lantain, or other leaf, and tied to prevent the 
earth falling of ; but, before the plants are thus 
taken from the ground, it must be moistened to 
make the earth adhesive. | 


Planting the coffee trees.--The plants, which, 


after the. bove gperation are called “ ball 


plants,” aré then placed in a bamboo wick- 
er frame, and are carefully carried by two 
men to the place where they are to be put 
They are then taken out 
of the frame and placed in the holes next to the 
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pickets. ‘The pickets are removed, and the plant 
is fixed upright ; the leaf surrounding * the ball. 


ig made loose, but not taken away; the planter 
presses the plant down with his hand and fills up 
the hole with fine loose carth, and the business 
of planting the coffee tree is finished. 

Planting the Dadap trees.—'This is a species of 
Erythrina, probably &. indica or E. arborescens ; 
that used for the purpose in the West Indies 
is £. Corolladendrum. in Java, as soon as 
the coffee is plauted, the operation of planting 
the dadap free is commenced. The best sort 
of dadap coines from Serp or Mienyak ; it is 
smooth and broad-leaved, and shoots up quick- 
ly. Thick young stems are chosen, about 
three feet long, and the lower part is point- 
ed off. If the dadap is moist or juicy, it should 
be cut twenty-four hours before it is planted. ‘Che 
dadap is planted uniformly by the measuring 
cane inthe same way as the coffee itself. Between 
every two rows of coffee one of dadup 1s planted, 
not ona line with the coffee plants, but alternate- 
lv with them ; thus, if the coffee is eight feet by 
cight, the dadap is sixteen by sixteen. ‘Lhe da- 
dap is planted to the depth of a foot, with some- 
what of a westerly inclination, in order that the 
inorning sun may fall on a large surface of the 
stick. The ground must be stiffly trodden round 
the bottom of the stem, and the upper part of it 
should have some kind of leaf tightly bound a- 
round it to prevent the sap from escaping. When 
the coffee and dadap plants have thus beeu put out, 
every fifth day the young plantation should be 
carefully inspected, and a picket placed wherever 
there is a failure, as a mark to the planter thata 
new plant is there required, ‘his operation of 
replacing failures 1s carried on all through the 
wet season, and the dadaps which have not sue- 
ceeded are at the same time changed. 


Keeping up the estate. —In the first six months 
of the planting, the estate should be cleaned each 


fortnight with the hoe} the ground being well mov- 
ed and the weeds taken ott. ‘Those weeds which 
are too close to the plants to be removed in this 
manner, must be pulled out with the hand. When 
the plantation is thus wholly or partially cleaned 
the earth must be taken off the weeds, and they 
must be collected and thrown on the pathways. 
The weeding in this manner gives at first a great 
deal of trouble, but it is most advantageous in 
the long run, as the weeds are thuseasily kept 
down. Great care must be taken to do away 
with an old ‘custom of burying the weeds 
in large holes on the estates. It conduces to 
bad and slovenly habits, such as cutting off the 
tops of the weeds by — wholesale, and thus giving 
the plantation an ‘appeafence: of . cleanliness, 


whilst it, in fact, is as dirty as ever. This is 
goom discovered by the weeds showsag themselves 


. againabove ground in: very few: days; and even 


hey 
which ate very hurthil to the bashes; and the 


vot’ under ground, th --preed insects. 
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seeds vegetate. After the first’ gix months, this 
weeding will he sufficient if it ¢#kes place once a 
month, but this) must be persevered in till the 
third year, when there may be a much greatec 
interval between the weeding. When the trees ar 
coming to full growth, the hoe should be less fre- 
quently used in cleaning ; the hand nrust fe used 
ta the full extent to which the branches reach, 
as the roots of the tree spread to a like distance, 
and if they are injured the growth of the tree is 
prejudiced. The well-being of an estate chiefly 
depends on frequent cleaning of the plantation 
in the beginning. The idea of some persons 
that cleaning in the dry season is of little conse- 
quence, must be given up, as it is principally at 
that very time that it is extremely profitable to 
remove and clear the ground round the trees.in 
their growth. In the first place, this cestreys 
‘the weeds which take the nourishinent away from 
lthe trees: secondly, the ground is rendered 
‘more open to receive the slight showers and dews 
which moisten it, and to benefit by the influence 
of the air; the roots are thus considerably re- 
freshed. ‘Lhe dew falling on ground which has 
been receritly moved, penetrates at onc’ into it, 
and does gooc to the plant ; but if it falls on the 
weeds, the first rays of the sun absorb it, and de- 
prive the tree of this source of refreshment. The 
dadap is to be taken care of whilst clearing goes 
on; it must be cropped so as to cause it to grow 
upright, and to throw as much shade as possible 
on the coffee without pressing uponit. fn warm 
fertile ground, where the coffee plant grows ra- 
pidly, the trees should be topped in the third 
year; but this should be done sparingly, and as 
a general measure it is not to be recommended ; 
it should be resorted to only as a means to pre- 
vent the too rapid growth of the tree, or its run- 
ning up to a point. Topping and taking off 
suckers are both necessary on meagre soils, 
where the trees run much to wood; and it pre- 
veuts the trees being injured in the picking sea- 
son, which often occurs without this precaution. 
‘The top or middle stem is broken off at a height 
of six or seven feet, but care must be taken not 
to tear the tree; when the top shoots out again 
it must be cropped a second time, and it is sel- 
dom necessary to do this more than twice. — The 
cropping causes the tree to shoot out in breadth, 
aud to push forth a greater number of sprigs, 
and good strong ones. 

Picking Coffee.—When the estate becomes 
productive, it must in the picking season, just 
before the work begins, be kept exceedingly clear 
of weeds, and be even swept clean with brooms, 
in order that the-berries which fall off may be 
gatherel up. The ptcking should take place 
under proper superintendence, the trees ‘be pick- 
ed-row by row, atid care taken ‘that each berry is 
placked off separately, and nota heap together, 
by which the trees are torn and the first’ off-shoots 
prevented. In picking high frees; hight ladders 
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should be used, made out of two or three bam- ; basket. 
parated from the outer skin, it. is thrown into the 


boos tied together. , 

Customary preparation i@f the berry in the 
pulp.-—When the coffee is picked and brought 
into the village, itis piled up ina heap in the 
open air, and left in that manner for twenty-four 
hours.® ‘Chas heaped up it gets waria, and this 
creates a certain fermentation of the juice which, 
‘sin the berry. ‘That fermentation promotes the 
drying and loosens the silvery pellicle which is 
attached to the bean inside the parchment, and 
which cannot be entirely got tid of in any other 
way. Coffee which still retains that pellicle is 
called in trade ‘‘ grey coffee,” and is lower priced 
than good clean sorts. After the fermentation, 
the coffee is spread out in rather thick layers, and 
turned over twice a day. If it rains during this 
firgt spreading out, the coffee does not require to 
be sheltered, as the washing causes the juicy sub- 
stance to evaporate, and this accelerates the dry- 
ing afterwards. In proportion as the coffee be- 
comes dryer, the thickness of the layer must be 
reduced, and the turning over must be more {re- 
quent till the coffee is quite dry outsyde and the 
pulp has become hard. ‘Then the coffee is laid 
out on -drying floois, which can be easily and 
speedily covered in rainy or damp weather, and 
is dried by the powerful heat of the sun. This 
system of drying in the pulp requires six weeks 
or two months, as it is advisable not to be over 
hasty with drying. When the coflee is entirely 
dry, it is either at once pounded or placed in the 
stores to await that operation. In order to know 
if the coffee be sufficiently dry, take a handful of 
it and shut your hand close; shake it to your 
ear, and listen if the beans rattle freely in the 
pulp Or try them by biting the berry, and sce 
if the bean‘ and pulp are both brittle and crisp, 
which shows that the fruit is dry enough. 


Preparation of the coffee in the parchment, or 
the West India system.—Only sound and fully 
ripe beans can be prepared in the West India 
manner. In picking, therefore, all unripe, green, 
or unsound beans must be taken away to dry in 
the pulp. As soon as the coffee is brought in, 
it must be pulped. ‘This operation is performed 
by means of small peeling mills. These mills 
consist of two horizontal wooden cylinders rub- 
bing on a plank ; they are covered with hoop-iron, 
and set in motion by a water-wheel. The coffee 
is driven under the cylinder, and kept constantly 
moist; by being turned through the mill, the 
pulp is.so bruised that the bean in the parchment 
falls from it into the bamboo open frame, which 
is placed in front of the mill. The coffee is then 
pressed with the hand, and falls through the 
frame into a basket. The pulp, and beans 
not rid of the pulp, remain on the frame; 
the first is cleared away, tle rest passes & 
second time into. the mill, amd this opera- 





. the pulp, and the parchment beans are in the 
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When the parchment coflee is thus se- 


washing troughs, and remains there jor twenty- 
four hours; this drains from ig:the slimy sub- 
stance adhering to it. After being thus steeped, 
it is washed with pure water two or three times 
in the basket, so that it becomes quite free from 
slimy matter. The parchment coffee is then 
spread out on drving frames, and exposed for six 
or eight days to the heat of the sun, till the out- 
side is perfectly dry. ‘To do this equally 1 must 
be stirred about every hour. These frames, 
which serve also to dry the coffee in the pulp, 
are made as follows :—A bamboo roof 1s set-up, 
resting on four wooden pillars, and sloping con- 
siderably ; it is covered closcly with reeds ; its 
length is ten feet, its breadth six feet ; the pillars 
are from nine to ten feet high ; a wooden frame- 
work is attached to this, about thirty feet long, 
or three times the length of the space covered by 
the roof, On this frame are brought out. three 
platforms, one above the other, which are pushed 
out by means of little rollers, under them ; 
they are ten fect. long by six broad, and six 
inches deep. ‘The borders are of wood, and the 
bottom of platted bamboo. In rainy weather, 
or when the drying cannot go on, the three plat- 
forms are pushed under the covered space. These 
drying places are set up near the overseer's dwell- 
ing, where they stand free, and are uot shaded 
by trees or buildings. After this first. drying on 
platforms, the parchment coffee Is avain dried in- 
side the house, and bamboo huts are for this pur- 
pose erected on each side of the outhouse of the 
planters. ‘These huts have trays, divided into 
two or three compartinents, one above the other, 
to keep the coffee separate, according to the time 
of its having been picked. ‘The parchment coffee 
is spread out as thin as possible, and turned over 
with a small wooden rake every hour. In pro- 
portion to the dryness of the weather, from one 
to two months are required to dry the coffee 
fully. In drying inside the houses, the greatest 
care must be taken to prevent heating the coffec ; 
this is the great object of the West Indian sys- 
tem, as such heating is very prejudicial. On 
this account the huts in which the. platforms are 
placed must be very airy, so that. the wind may 
have good play among the trays, on which the 
coffee must be thinly spread and frequently turned. 


Pounding.—Coffee in the pulp, as well as that 
in the parchment, must, before being pounded, 
be exposed for some hours to the sun to make it 
crisp and hard ; but it must be allowed to cool 
again before the pounding begins, or the beans 
will be liable to be broken. The pounding is 
done in small baskets ‘of a conical form, two feet 


high, at the top eighteen inchea in diameter, and 
-at the bottom one foot. 
econ | to one-third of their height, thiekly woven round 
tion is continued till all the coffee is stripped-of } 


These baskets are, up 


with coir and fastened on the ‘graand ‘between 
four thick bamboo poles, and with the bottom 
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half an inch in the ground itself. The coffee is 


pounded by sinall quantities at a time with light: 
wooden pestles ; the baskets must not be more 
coffee is sufficiently 
pounded, the basket is lifted from between the 
and the beans are thrown into sieves, on 
which it is cleaned from skin, and white, black, 
According to the West Indian 
the coffee must now be instantly putin 
greenish colour, which is 
If the green coffee is not instant- 
to be bagged, it 


than half full, When the 


poles 


or broken beans. 
system, 
bags, to preserve its 
very peculiar. 
ly sent to the packing stores 
inust be put up ina very dry place, and be tun- 
ed over once every day, to prevent heating, which 
damps and discolors the berry. 

Celebes.—Coffee is grown to some extent in 
Celebes—the average crop being from 10,000 
to 12,000 piculs of 133 English pounds. 
The production has yather fallen off than in- 
creased during the last few years. ‘The whole 
of the coffee grown must be delivered by 
the inhabitants to the government exclusively. 
at twelve copper florins per picul. It is much 
prized in the Netherlands, and maintains a higher 
price in the market than the best Java coffee. 
As the treatment of the product in Java differs 
wholly from that which is in vogue in Celebes, 
and this, in our eyes, is much inferior, 1 know 
not whether the higher price is ascribable to the 
name, or to an intrinsic superiority in quality. It 
33 certain that this cultivation is susceptible of 
much improvement, and might be advanced to a 
much higher condition. From tables giyen by 
M. Spreeuwenberg (“J ournal of the Indian 
Archipelago,” vol. ii. p. 829) of the quantity 
of coffee delivered from each district of this 
island, for the years 1838 to 1842, it appears 
that the average annual delivery of coffee was 
1,288,118 lbs. Of the production of Sumatra 
I have no details, but a very fair propor- 
tion is grown ther€—about, five million pounds. 
Aden, alias Mocha coffee, is, along with the 
other coffees of the Red Sea, sent first to Bom- 
bay by Arab ships, where it is “ garbelled,” or 
picked, previously to its being exported to Eng- 
land. An excellent sample of coffee, apparently 
of the Barbera (#byssimia) variety, was contri- 
buted to the Great Exhibition from Norfolk 
Island. It was of good color, well adapted for 
roasting, and a most desirable novelty from that 
quarter. Dr. Gardner, of Ceylon, has taken out 
a patent for preparing the coffee leaf in a manner 
to afford a beverage like tea, that is, by infusion, 
“ forming an agreeable refreshing and nutritive 
article of diet.” An infusion of the coffee-leaf 
has long been an article of universal consump: 
tion amongst the natives of parts of Sumatra ; 
wherever the coffee is grown, the leaf has be- 
Gome one of the necessaries of life, which the 


plant, in congenial soil and. climate, exhibits 


great luxuriance in its foliage, throwing out 
: 4,24, 







of the-infusion. 
brittle, and is r 


natives regard as indispensable. — The. coffee- | bing between thi : hands. In-this atate itis ready 
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i abundance of suckers and lateral stems, especial- 


ly when from any cause the maigstem is thrown 
out of the perpendicular, to which it is very 
liable from its great superincumbent weight com- 

ared with the hold of its root in the ground. 
The native planters, availing themselves of this 
propensity, often give this plant a ¢onsiflerable 
inclination, not only to increase the foliage, but 
to obtain new fruit-bearing stems, when the old 
ones become unproductive. It is also found 
desirable to limit the height of the plant by lop- 
ping off the top {@ Increase the produce, and 
facilitate the collecting it, and fresh sprouts in 
abundance are the certain consequence. ‘There 
are sO many causes ‘of the development of a 
vegetation which becomes injurious to the quan- 
tity of the fruit or berry unless removed ; and 
when the superabundant foliage can be converted 
‘nto an article of consumption, as hitherto the 
case in Sumatra, the culture must become the 
more profitable ; and it is clearly the interest of 
the planters of Ceylon to respond to the call of 
Dr. Gardner, and by supplying the leaf on rea- 
sonable ters, to assist In creating a demand for 
an article they have in abundance, and which for 
the want of that demand is of no value to them. 
It ought to be mentioned also, that the leaves 
which become ripe and yellow on the tree and 
fall off in the course of nature, contain the largest 
portion of extract, and make the richest infusion ; 
and ] have no doubt, should the coffee leaf ever 
come into general use, the ripe leaf will be col- 
lected with as much care as the ripe fruit. The 
mode of the preparation by the natives 1s this, 
The ends of the branches and_ suckers, with the 
leaves on, are taken from the tree and broken 
into lengths of from twelve to eighteen inches. 
These are arranged in the split of a stick or small 
bamboo, side by side, forming a truss in such a 
manner, that the leaves all appear on one side, 
and the stalk on the other, the object of which 
is to secure equal roasting, the stalks being thus 
exposed to the fire together, and the leaves to- 
vether. ‘The slit being tied up in two or three 
places, and a part of the stick or bamboo left as 
a handle, the truss is held over a fire without 
smoke, and kept moving about, so as to roast the 
whole equally, without burning, on the success 
of which operation the quality and flavor of the 
article must depend. When successfully roasted 
the raw vegetable taste is entirely dissipated, 
which is not the case if insufficiently done. 
When singed or overdone, the extract is destroy- 
ed and the aroma lost. When the fire is smoky, 
the flavor varies with the nature of the smoke. 
The stalks are roasted equally with the leaves, 
and are said to add fully as much to the strength 
By roasting, the whole becomes 
seed to a coarse powder by rub- 





for use, and the general - mode of preparing the 
beverage is by infusion, as in the case of com- 
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mon tea. 
valuable ar 


brought into tse, there can be no doubt. The 
coffee-tree can be grown to advantaye for the 
leaf in fhe lowlauds of every tropical country, 


where the goil 18 sufficiently fertile; whilst it re 
quires a different soil and climate to produce the 
fruit. ( Correspondent of the Singapore Free Press, 
December, 1852.) Dr. Hooker, in the Jurv Le- 


ports, observes upon the prepared coffee Jeaves, 


subinitted by Dr. Gardner, offVevlon, to be used 
as tea leaves, that they are worthy of notice a3 
affording a really palatable glrink when infused as 


ten Is; more so, perhaps, than coffee is to the 
uninitiated. ‘That this preparation contains a eon- 


siderable amount of the nutritious principles of 


coffee is evident from the analysis ;*but as the 
leaves can only be collected ina good state at the 
expense of the coffee bush, itis doubtfil whether 
the coffee produced by the berries be not, after all, 


thecheapest, as it certainly is the best. —Sdamonds’ 


Comm. Croducts, Coffee, originally an article of 


Eastern growth alone, became a pro@ict of con- 
siderable importance and value to Mugland in her 
West India Islands, where, and in Java, the bulk 
of the then Coffee produce of the world was rals- 
ed. The Dutch, at all times anxious to encourage 
avricultural and commercial progress in their 
Colonial possessions, though not alwavs adopt- 
ine the anost enlightened mode of effecting the 
object, shewed not a little anxtety to foster, by 
every means I their power, the erowth of this 
favorite berry. ‘The Dutch Governors of Cevlon 
had, from their earliest possession of that fertile 1s- 
land, endeavoured to foster the production of c¢of- 
fee amongst the Singhalese villagers, by offering 
totake the berry from them at certain fixed rates, 
in payment of tithes and taxes. In spite of 
the constant endeavours to promote this cultiva- 
tion, the Dutch Crovernors do not appear to have 
met with much success : for on the capture of 
Colombo by the British at the end of the last 
century, the total produce of the island amounted 
to not more than afew thousand bags. Ina 
paper drawn up) by an ex-otfieial of the local 
Dutch Government, for the information of Sir 
Alexander Johnstone, we learn that the cotlee of 
Ceylon was considered superior to that of Java 
or Bourbon, and approached more nearly to that 
of Mocha, whence the first plants were brought. 
It was matter of complaint that the Sinehalese 
did not attend to its culture, but contented 


themselves with picking up the fruit as it fell: 


from the trees in their wild state, which conse- 
quently prod uced but halfthe quantity of those 
in other places. ‘The same “ Memoir’ states 
that Ceylon did not yield more than 28000 
pounds weight of coffee, thougl it was “deemed 
capable of producing ten times that quantity un- 
der the supervision of experienced hands. We 





have lived to see it export in one year 5,000,000 | 


That it world soon hecome a Most 
giao. op. 2 7 . a R 
ticle? of diet amongst the laboring 

°., fe a 9 . 
clasazes. and on ship-hoartt-particularly, if once 


JeOwts. 
° saat e a) 
: cotter produee of the West India Colonies had 
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Between the years 1830 and 1835, the 


fallen below the ‘annual consumption of Great 
Britain, aud in the latter year it was actually 
seven. millions of pounds short of the quantity 
required. Necessity then compelled the Home 
Levishiture to do an act of bare justice to Brit- 
ish territories in the east, as a rate of import 
gy similar to that levied on the article from 
the West Indies, viz., six penee & pound, in 
place of nine pence, which it had previously been 
subject to, and which foreign coffee still had to 
pay on importation into Great Britain, ‘The 
capabilities of Ceylon as a coffee. producing 
country attracted the attention of the’then Go- 
vernor, Sir Mdward Barnes, who was 800n fol- 
lowed in his experiments by a few enterprising 
civiians and merchants. In 1837> several plan- 
tations were formed, which in a year or two gave 
indisputable signs of success. Yrices rose at 
home, in consequence of consumption oustrip- 
ping production, and when in 1842 an additional 
penny protection in the import duty was accord- 
cd British Colonial coffee over foreign, Ceylon 
rose rapidly into importance. The rush to the 
jungles of Ceylon at that time was, on a reduced 
scale, what the rash to the Diggings was in. /'851. 
The following list. of Crown Lands ied for the 
purpose of coffee planting at that-iBeriod will 
hear witness to the eagerness with which capita- 
lists and speculators entered this new field of 
Colonial industry :—— | tf _ 

fa 1837 the Government sold _ 3,661 Acres. 


BBS lac cae cee ceseeeneoren ene 10,401 i, 
, TSBQ vecesetee eee aeeeeeeeeees 9570 ,, 
PAP. cazsiei suiaie-evesaceeee Pewee: a 
se. OG. tani occ weenveceecee 18,885, 
1, TRAD ceeeeseeeeee eee eer sees 48,533 — ;, 
a eee coccc evarseesetee 08,336 ° 5, 
x. RG. aipeuaahe nies seccscageese 2U;,415 55 
1, TSAR ceeeercce ede ver ceeeeeees 19,062 =~, 


The disasters of the years 1847 and 1848 are 
still fresh in the recollection of our readers. Cey- 
lon planterz felt the shock, and for a time were 
mnable to stand the effects of low prices and 
ruined credit. During the coffee panic a few 
men of experience, having both. capital and con- 
tidence, beeame the purchasers of estates at al- 
most 1ominal figures. Plantations in full bear- 
ing —though overgrown with low jungle, were 
sold for less than the original cost of the land, 
many of them too with extensive works upon them 
erected at n heavy outlay. ‘wo estates in Ba- 
diula, of 359 acres of three-vears-old coffee, and 
whieh had cost £10,000, were sold. for £350. 
Another plantation in the Dolosbagie district of 
100 adres was sold for £1053 having cost the 
proprietor £4,000. ‘The. Hindogalla estate had 
eoat':£15,000, but in 1849. realised only £500. 
The following statement .shews, the gradual but 
marked effect, first of want of cultivation, and 
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‘afterwards of care and skill in’ the management | 


of the Ceylon estates. Coffee shipped from:Cey: 


ion during the following seasons:—" 
1848-49 | Plantation Coffee, ....... eat 210,633 | 
"Native ditto...ececescecee 121,215 
331,848 


‘ChibhmnerpiioemeitenerentS 





1849-50 Plantation Coffee ............ 230,8¢ 

















Native ditto................ 99,07 
329,937 
1850-51 Plantation Coffee ............. 197,636 
Native ditto.................. 90,274 
287,010 
(7851-52 Plantation Coffee... seceesee 109,356 
Native ditto ....... 4... 152,621 
a 308,007 
1852-53 Plantation Coffee........... 208,658 
I Native ditto... 115,451 
324,199 





From iris period the production of this island 


has contitsred to progress steadily, until in last 
vear, thedtop ‘amounted to Cwts. 500,000, the 
chief incrense being in the yield of plantation 
crops, arising partly from the formation of new 
estates, but principally the effect of skilful culti- 
vation and the liberal application of manures. 
The author of “ Coffee planting in Ceylon” tells 
us in regard to manuring on Coffee estates that 
“ there are many difficulties to surmount in this 
“ operation, owing to the localities of cotfce plan- 
tations, though there can be no doubt that as 
facilities are discovered in practice, the returns 
* obtained from plantations will richly repay all 
‘this by a high standard of bearing, to which 
“we have been hitherto strangers. Cattle 
“ manuring is the most generally available; the 
“ cattle being stall-fed on guinea grass, planted 
“‘ where the elevation of the plantation will per- 
«mit it, or on Mauritius grass, which is planted 
“ in the ravines amongst the coffee; thus at the 
“same time yielding a profit, and keeping weeds 
“out of places where they are apt to grow. 
“ Pips are also kept, and the pulps of the coltee 
“are added to the fertilizing mass ; indeed, 
‘rotting wood, weeds, burned Dolomite, and 
“ anything which will produce ammonia, is now 
‘taken care of on the'estate. The economical 
“ application of. the enriching compost requires 
‘it to be carried out-by: hand, and each laborer is 
“made to take out a biisket a3 he goes to his 
*. work, which a few.men are employed after- 
ards, with mameties, or forks, in burying 
“ around the roots of the trees. The whole of 


‘an estate has only in one instance within our 


** knowledge beea manured at one time, and it is 





during the last tp 
‘this island has r 
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“ géldom required. Tua few years we expect to 
“ gee manuring so systematieaHy managed, that 
‘every part of the ‘plantation will be brought 
‘“ onder its operation every second or third year, 
“and on this we base our expectation of a con- 
“ tinued and increasing production from. the es- 


° q 
‘tates already formed, far exceeding any re- 
.“* turns we have hitherto seen. ‘The estate which 


“ was wholly manured, without limit as_ to ex- 
“pense, has amply returned the outlay by a 
“ production of abont 20 ewt. to the acre ; lime, 
“ eattle manure, gad mould from the neighbour. 
‘ing forest, were used in a compost, and the 
“soil turned up evgry where round the plants 
“to apply it.” Page 52. Amongst the many 
improvements introduced into Ceylon cultivation 
during the last few years, may be mentioned a 
magnificent set of water-works, erected by the 
late Mr. Morton, and his partner Mr. ‘lytler im 
the Vale of Doombera, for irrigating the Raja- 
wella estate from the Mahavilla Ganga. ‘The 
plantation to be thus watered contains about 
seven hundred acres of coffee : the land is fertile 
in the extreme, but subject to frequent severe 
droughts, which by means of this mechanical 
contrivance will no longer be feared. The works 
are completed, and were tried a short time since 
with perfect success : and there is no doubt but 
that the outlay will soon be amply repaid in 
heavier crops. At the present moment there are 
at least thirty establishinents in Colombo for the 
preparation and shipment of coflee, the greater 
portion of which goes home in casks. The 
number of persons thus employed, from the re- 
ception of the berry from the estate in the damp 
“ parchment skin,’ to the final shipment of the 
cured bean, cannot be fewer than twenty thousand, 
of whom by far the larger number are women. 
Such then has been the career of Ceylon in the 
produgtion of coffee. The Dutch, whilst accom- 
plishing so little in this island, where so much 
has since been done, met with more success mm 
Java, which to this day is one of the principal 
coffee-producing countries of the east. The cul- 
tivation of the plant was commenced in January 
1728 by the (sovernor-General of Batavia, who 
spared no pains to induce the inhabitauts of the 
rural districts to propagate the berry and prepare 
it for market. By dint of a lavish outlay me the 
first instance, and afterwards by means of nome- 
nities and premiums, aided by climate and soil 
admirably adapted to the culture, the Dutch Go- 
vernment succeeded in their object, and rendered 
the export of coffee from Java a most valuable 
branch of the local trade. From the early period 
we have indicated to the end of the last century, 
the progress made was not nearly so rapid as 
irty years, when the produce of 
thed nearly,a million hundred - 
weights. M. Munnick, the Inspector General of 
Agriculture in Batavia, in a paper on the subject, 
states that coffee was produced in twenty, diffec- 
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ent departments of the island, giving ootapation 
to nearly half'a million of persons, and that there 
were ten years ago 350 millions of trees ‘im the 
‘sland. ‘Lhe soil and localities selected for coffee 
enitivation in Java appear to be precisely those 
chosen in Ceylon : fine loamy forest land situated 
on the iene of mountain ranges, at an altitude 


ranging between one and four thousand feet. - 


The modes of culture followed im the islands 
differ very materially. Whilst in Ceylon nothing 
in the first instance is needed bevond felling and 
burning the forest trees, and planting the young 
coffee seedlings at regular intervals in spacious 
holes between the huge stumps left to rot in the 
ground ;—in Java, after the ground has been 
thoroughly cleared from jungle and weeds, the 
whole has to be ploughed three or four times, 
and eventually rolled or raked smooth previous 
tg being planted. Shade, which has been for 
many years quite abandoned on coffee plantations 
in Ceylon, is stoutly maintained in Java; the 
same care in the after cleansing of the planted 
land is observed in both islands. But whilst the 
Ceylon planters have availed themselves of every 
possible improvement in the cropping and grow- 
ing of their coffee, by the use of valuable machi- 
uery and carefully arranged stores, the Javanese 
grower is content with the rude contrivances 
which satisfied his ancestors in 1723.  Coflee is 
produced in Sumatra and Celches, the former ex- 
porting about 50,000 ewts. and the latter about 
15,000 cwts. annually. The produce of Celebes 
is very highly esteemed in Holland, where it 
commands a better price than the finest Java 
sorts ; this too in spite of the rudest culture, and 
a mode of preparation of the berry far more pri- 
mitive than that adopted in Batavia. ‘The entire 
quantity, which appears to have remained sta- 
tionary for some years past, is taken by the Go- 
vernment from those who grow it at certaiy fixed 
rates, and by them shipped to Europe. A small 
production of this berry takes place on the eleva- 
ted lands of the eastern coast of Siam, amount- 
ing until recently to not more than a thousand 
ewts. yearly. The quality has been approved in 
the English and some of ¢he continental markets, 
where it is thought to approach more nearly than 
any other description to the Mocha berry, in ap- 
pearance and flavor. The cultivation of the Sia- 
mese plant is being gradually extended, and now 


that the rulers of that country are pursuing a li- | lit 


beral and enlightened policy, in regard to inter- 
nal industry and improvement, and external trade, 
it 1s not too much to expect a considerable in- 
crease in this article of its produce. Penang 
supplies a small quantity of rather inferior voffee 


to the markets of the world, but there is no rea- | | 
two hundred miles ta the north west. of Calcutta, 


son to doubt its capability of furnishing a‘much 


larger quantity of-a good articlé if sufficient at- 
tention were bestowed ‘apon the cultivation: The | 


islands of Bourbon and Mauritius furnish'a ‘con- 


siderable quantity yearly, especially the former; 
427 
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the bulk of its crop being shipped to France, 
where, however, it is being rapidly supplanted by 
the produce of Costa Rica and Ceylon. Of the 
coffee culture of the Tenasserim provinces we are 
without any reliable data: : Mysore has for a-long - 
period furnished an article which has gradually 
grown into public favor in England. at a medium 
value. ‘The coffee of Travancore sells.in the London 
market at about the rate of ordinaryCeylon planta- 
tion kinds, but the produce of the Neilgherries bids 
fair to rival some of the better qualities of that 
coffee. It is now about twelve years . since the 
slopes of the Neilgherries first attracted atten- 
tion as suitable for the growth of coffee. ‘The’ 
altitude, the soil and the climate were highly re- 
ported upon by such of the Ceylon planters as’ 
visited the early clearmgs about ten years since. 
Labor is most abundant and cheap, and the land, 
although not to be bought, is obtainable for 
long tenures on very favorable terms. Some of 
the sites selected turned out unfortunate, as 
might have been expected, in the first instance ; 
but experience has now enabled. the planters to 
proceed with far greater certamty, and the result 
of late gatherings shews that success is all but 
complete. Here, as in Ceylon, the planters have 
the choice of a great variety of altitudes and as- 
pects, so that if a due supply of moisture at. the 
periods of blossoming and ripening can only be 
secured, they have little to fear. Transport of 
crops from the estates to the sea-board has been 
a source of gome difficulty, but even this is gra- 
dually disappearing, and at the present moment 
we are assured the planters of this part of the 
Peninsula can place their produce:on board ship 
at a less cost than can be done in Ceylon, where 
the transport of coffee from the Central Pro- 
vince plantations to Colombo averages a higher 
rate per ewt. than the freight to London or Li- 
verpool. In Lower Bengal the cultivation of 
the coffee plant has within the last few years 
made some progress, and contrary to the expec- 
tation of very many who were entitled to speak | 
on the subject, it has proceeded with highly 
satisfactory results. In all the coffee-producing 
countries of the east, and in most of those in 
the west, the berry is produced on land more or 
less elevated, at an altitude rarely less than one 
thousand feet, the average being certainly two 
thousand feet above the sea-level. There is a 
ittle coffee produced in one district of Ceylon 
where the altitude does not exceed nine hundred 
feet. but this is a very rare exception to the. ge- 
neral rule. ‘The two localities in Bengal which 
have thus far proved favorable to this cultivation, 
are not more than two hundred feet. above the 
level of the sea : the one at a distance of about 





the-other scarcely more than eighty miles from 
the capital in an easterly direction. This - latter, 
planted under the eye of a-gentleman practically. 
acquainted with the Ceylon and West India 
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modes of culture, consists of a fine vegetable | 
below, to remember that at the elose of the last 


mould, on which trees of large: growth have 


been founds together with a rich vegetation af] 
don market were those. from. Jamaica, Grenada 


jungle plants. The system pursued has been 


that of the Ceylon planters, with one or two}: 


trifling modifications. The estate, which Is of 
about one hundred and tweuty planted acres in 
extent, contains some thirty or forty acres of 
plants now in their third year, wearing a most 
luxuriant appearance, aud bearing what promises 
to be a heavy crop. ‘These plants gave a small first 
picking in their second year, 8 result of which 
we have never heard.a parallel. ‘The berry at- 
tains a medium size, short but. well-grown, with 
a good proportion of pea-berry. A few sauple 
bags were shipped during last season, and be- 
ing favorably reported upon, realized fifty-four 
shillings in Mincing Lane. ‘The proprictor esti- 
mates that he can place his crop on board ship 
at Caleutta, not costing him more than six shil- 
lings per. ewt. ; but this must of course depend 
mainly on the average extent of future crops, to 
pronounce an opinion on which would, we think, 
be rather premature at the present time. Lt is 
true the plantation is well situated for irrigation, 
being close to the banks of a fine river, which 
advantage may ina great measure compensate 
for occasional insufficiency of rain at critical 
periods ; but it remains to be seen if the forcing 
nature of the climate of Bengal will enable the 
coffee plant to yield full crops during a succes- 
sion of years. At any rate the prospects are 
most encouraging for the proprietors, who can 
well afford to have a certain proportion of hight 
coffee, whilst the efficacy of manure added to ir- 
rigation has yet to be tested in this locality. “The 
plantation formed in the Hazarebaugh district, 
at a greater distance from Calcutta, promises 
equally well as regards quality. ‘The distance to 
be traversed with the crop is greater, but it 1s 
within reach of the railway, and an a district 
where labor is at once easily obtained and cheap : 
it-is: situated at a somewhat greater clevation 
than the first-named estate, and the berry gives 
promise of a bolder sample. It is now im its 
second year, and giving a maiden crop. Whether 
other -lecalities in. British India may be found 
more suitable for the growth of coffee, and at 
not too great a distance from a port of shipment, 
has yet to'be seen. ‘There is land enough and. 
labor enough in many directions ; it has but to 
be seen if India:cau produce coffee with more 
advantage than other commercial staples. With- 
out a doubt there are abundant meaus of remu- 
nerative employment for all her people and all 
her jand, if. justice be done to. the country by 
greater security being afforded to capital, and it 
more ready means of cpmnymication be found 
between the plains of the Southvand. the Delta 


of ‘the North-west. It may; interest: many ; 


of our readers to learn the. present. actual 


yield’ of the coflee-producing countries of.’ even in.dry 


the workl, aud on referring to the statement 


entuxy, the only varieties known, in the Lon- 


and Mocha, the consumption of the United hing- 
dom being at that time, about one inillion of 
pounds annually. On the coutinent of “Kurope 
at the same period, the varietics from Mocha, 
Brazil, Bourbon, and Netherlands India, were 
alone used. ‘The following is about the present 
production of coffee throughout the world :—__ 


IN THE WEST. 
BV AP Siicsebsdvtorsertet as oe, B00 millions of tbs. 
La Guayra and Porto Cahello,.... 39 - 
St. Domingo... ccc. cceeeseee 32 ” 
Cuba and Porto Rieo,...... 25 r 
eta ACNE) de Sead Gaeeassaeeeseees 10 . 
British West Indies, ..........00. 6. ( _ 
Freneh and Duteh ditto. .......8... 6 oe 
——— 409 
JN THE EAST, 
LON edi cendec dee ceieas eae ties 140 millions of Ibs 
CON OU gesseex aug ueamenle at a6 x 
Indian Peninsula. ..... cece eee 6 si 
SS TIHIALUN, nconee Say mee cue meeenenemeati ons d Fe 
AGA iccay Sete tkehcs Obata ee saemar tees 3 7 
Philippine Islands... cee 8 . 
Celebes and Siam........cccee cca eee 2 3 
_—— 215 


Rn er arengeee 


Millions of Ibs. 624 


The present. consumption of the world, except- 
ing of course the comntrics of production, 4s 
stated to be as follows :--- 

Millions of Tbs. 


United States and British Ameriea,........... 270 
Holland and Belginmy. oo... 125 
German Custoins Union,.... ...cceeceececere eee HO 
Other German States... 0... eee: 46 
PWC ca bexcaae eek oioias eau ane 33 
Great Britany... eee eee seoeeeastel eas Oe 
Sweden and Denmark,.......... . 20 
Mediterranean Comntries,...... 0. cce cee rene ees 2() 
Spain and Vortugal,.......... aeen. “UO 
SPP Ais <dynkeekeddstn setoees eaten tama: 00) 
RSS ici cc chedeata adden entaameny Mee cadeyees nes 12 
Australia aud Cape of Good Uope,........... 6 
Cal. Rev. (857, p. 107. eal 


Dekhan. (nv gardens of the Deecan, this plaut 
seldom exceeds uine or ten fect in height, plants 
are easily raised from fresh sced in a nursery bed 
where they may remain until they are one or, two 
fect high, when they should be carefully removed 
ty the situation where they are to remain for 
wood, and placed at about twelve feet apart, they 
will thrive well.in almost any good light soil ; 
but require a certain amount of protection fram 
the sun, the most favourable situation for a plan- 
tation‘is the side of a hill exposed to the east, as 
the plants suffer much from hot winds, the shade 
of plaintain trees offers a good protection to them. 
In the neighbourhood of Aurungabad, there are 
some coffee trees which haye borne fruit.in abun- 
dance in.g.garden enclosed on all sides, and which 
weather. is.moist from being shaded. 
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by a-number of high cocoanut and sooparie trees 
and the whole further protected by surrounding 


buildings, from the dry winds during the greater 


part of the year. — Lirddelt. 7 | 


Tenasserim. Coffee not inferior to the best 
from Mocha, has been raised at ‘Tavov, but the 
plants do not flourish after the fourth or fifth 
vear.— Mason. 


Madras. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
many good sainples of cotfec were exhibited from 
various districts, and some of very superior quality 
from the virgin forest land of the Western ghauts 
__-the cultivation of this plant is now extending 
rreatly, and becoming of much Importance. It 
has been pursued with vreat success by private 
individuals. Mar. Green of Munzeerabad exhibi- 
eda beantiful series of very fine and well picked 
coffees, including the pearl or pea berry, but the 
aroma was defective, as the samples had absorb- 
ed an effluvia from the oily wood of the boxes in 
which they were enclosed, ‘The Jury awarded a 
second class Medal. Mr. Cannan’s coffee from 
Annoor in Mysore, Mr. Ouchterlony’s from the 
Western slopes of the Neilgherry range below 
Naidoobettal, and Mr. Fischer’s of the Shevaroy 
Hills in Salem district, were all of the best qua- 
lity, and in the best condition. Mr. Fischer's 
sample tho’ deficient in colour, was exceedingly 
earefully cured and prepared, and the beans he- 
ing close and well formed. it was deemed worthy 
of honorable mention. Mr. Ouchterony’s sam- 
ple was also very carefully prepared, and well 
enred: the bean is large, and remarkably well 
shaped, in this respeet and in color this sample 
surpasses Mr. Fischer's. Mr. Cannan’s. coffee, 
however, excelled both m color and aroma, bemng 
in these respects unexecptionable ; the bean is 
laree, but more irreeular in shape and size, than 
cither of the other two. These two last were con- 
sidered the best and worthy of second class Me- 


dals.—. Bh SJ. OR. 


Assam.— Mr. Bonynge spent fourteen years 
in the Kast, and describes a variety of coffee ac- 
climated ina region so ugh above the ocean, 
that the tree bears well inva climate subject to 
pretty severe frosts —Bomynge dinerica, p. 59. 

Adulteration of Coffee.-—The effects of this 
may be briefly summed up as follows: Ist. While 
in Britain, the consumption of all other articles, 
during the past few years has progressively in- 
creased with the increase of the population, coffee, 
during that period, has remained comparatively 


stationary, although, as is well known, the use of 


an article, under the name of coffee, is now much 
greater than formerly, especially amongst the 
members of the different. temperance and total 
abstinence societies, 2nd. It has been ascertain- 
ed that a much larger quantity of a substance 
called coffee is annually sold than passes through 


the custom-honses. 3rd. Chicory is:éultivated 
in large quantities; invarious parts of . Britain, 


| or carbon. 
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and.as little chicory is retailed to the public un- 
der its own name, the mference is, that it is em- 
ployed, and annually consnmed, in the adultera- 
tion of coffee. The chief articles although many 
others are occasionally employed with which coffer 
is adulterated are, chicory, different kinds of corn 
as wheat, rve. and barley, potato, and‘beans.- But 
to be emploved, it is necessarv that these sub- 
stances, like the coffee-berrv itself, should be ronst- 
ed —that is that they should be partially charred, 
and so far redneed to the condition of: charcoal, 
We will now describe sufficient of 
the structure of each of these substances as will 
be necessary to enable us to deteet the adultera- 
tion of coffee with any one or more of the above 
substances. = 

Structure of the Coffees Berry,—Vlwo parts are 
to be discriminated in the coflee-berry —the sub- 
stance of the berry and the testa, or investment, 
by which it is surrounded. The berry, previous 
to roasting and even after it has been soaked for 
along time in water, is hard and tough, in whieh 
respect it differs from all those stibstances whieh 
enter into the adulteration of coffee and which 
become softened by immersion tn cold water, the 
hardness is even retained subsequently to the 
charrmg and is so great, that by this character 
alone the fragments of the ground and reasted 
cotfee-berry may be readily distinguished frem 
those of chicory. Tt consists of an assembhive 
of vesicles or cells of an aygular form, whieh ad- 
here, so firmly together that they break up mto 
pieces rather than separate into distinet ane 
perfect cells. The cavities of the cells melude, 
in the form of little drops a considerable quanti- 
ty of aromatic volatile oil, on the presence of 
which the fragrance and many of the active prin- 
ciples of the berry mainly depend. he testa, ov 
Investing membrane, presents a structure very 
distinct from that of the substance of the berry 
itself) and when onee seen it cannot be confound- 
ed with any other tissue which hag yet been ob- 
served entering into the adulteration of coffee. It 
is made up principally of elongated and adherent 
eells, forming a single Javer and having oblique 
markings upon their surfaces; these cells rest 
upon another thin membrane which presents 
an indistinct fibrous structure. 

Structure of Chicory Rovt.—-Chicory is the 
root of the Cichorum intybus, a plant belonging 
to the natural order Cichoracee, which includes 
the Dandelion ; and, as might be supposed, from 
the very dissimilar characters of roots and seeds, 
it differs very greatly in structure from the coffee- 
berry. In it also two paris require: fo be dis- 
criminated—cells and vessels. ‘The chief bulk of 


the root is made up of little utricles or cells 


which are generally of “an elongated form, but 
sometimes rounded and which unlike the cells of 


the coffee-berry separate from each other with 
great readiness and present appearances which 


when once observed cannot be mistaken. The 
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cells do not, like those of coffee, contain globules 
of essential oil, a fact of much importance. 
Running through the centre of the root ina 
longitudinal direction are bundles of vessels vary- 
ing greatly in size, but all of the dotted or in- 
terrupted spiral kind. Now there is nothing 
analogous to these beautiful structures in the 
collee-berry, or in the majority of the substances 
ordinarily employed in the adulteration of that 
article. Chicory, owing to the absence of essen- 
tial oil, unlike coffee, readily imbibes water, and 
when immersed in that fluid it quickly becomes 
goft in which respect also it differs fiom the 
roasted coffee-berry. 

Structure of the Farina of the Graminee.— 
Each grain of the different species of corn depriv- 
ed of its investing tunics or husks consists of a 
network of cells the substance of which has been 
denominated cellulose and in each of which a 
variable number of starch granules is included. 
These starch granules differ in_ character in dit- 
ferent plants, and this frequently even in species 
belonging to the same natural family, so that by 
their means it is offen easy to name the parti- 
cular species to which any given granule belongs. 
In the majority of the corn tribe, the granules 
are flattened and rounded discs, of moderate $12e, 
obscurely marked with concentric lines or rings ; 
the starch granules of many species also possess 
other perfectly distinctive markings, and charae- 
ters, of which in this place, it is not necessary to 
vive a detailed description, as in a future report 
the starch of wheat, rye, oats, &c., will be fully 
desoribed and accurately represented, 

Structure of the Farina of the Lequminose.— 
The different species of beans and peas deprived 
of the seed-covering, possess a structure analo- 
gous to the grain of corn decorticated : that 1s 
each pea or bean consists of a reticulation of cells, 
the cavities of which are occupied with numerous 
starch granules. The cells differ, however, from 
those of the seeds of the Grammeic in their 
stronger and stouter character, and particularly in 
the thickness of their parictes. ‘The granules in 
the pea, bean and many other specics of this tribe, 
are large, oval, sometimes reniform, and the cen- 
tral cavity is usually of an elongated shape, pre- 
senting the appearance of a furrow ander the 
microscope. ‘These also will be figured and 
further described at a future stage. 

Structure of the Farina of the Potato.—Pure 
potato flour is seldom used in the adulteration 
of coffee, it being too expensive and otherwise 


not well adapted for the purpose : it is usually 


which is employed and which 


the whole potato ) 
boiled and then roasted. The 


is probably first 
epertl structure ; 
some extent, that of the*corn, pea, and bean al- 


a 


ly. cursorily described. 





boiling, they readily separate _ from each other, 
and thus show that each is really 









of the potato resembles, to: 


MLY, < In the wnboiled state 

the cells form a coherent retictilation, but after 

a distinct and ° disadvantage of the public. 
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independent structure. The cells after boiling 
present a somewhat fibrous appearance, and are, 
of course, much larger than the starch granules, 
many of which are contained in each cell. ‘The 
eranules themselves, as seen in pure potato flour, 
are large, ovate, and beautifully marked with con- 
centric rings, but in the boiled potato, they lose 
much of their form and beauty, and become, for 
the inost part, mis-shappen and collapsed. The 
very different effects of the action of water on 
ground coffee and chicory afford, then, one useful 
and practical means of discriminating between 
gemuine coffee and that adulterated with chicory. 
The natural colour thus produced does not, 
however, satisfy the trade, and a material is very 
extensively employed to heighten the tint and 
thus to hide the nature of the adulterations prac- 
tised: this is called “the coffee-colorer.” ‘The 
specimens of this article which we have eXamin- 
cd have consisted of burnt sugar, the great color- 
ing properties of which are well known. From 
an examination of samples of the substances 
sold in London as coffee it appears, 

1. That of thirty-four coffees, thirty-one were 
adulterated. 

2. That chicory was present in thirty-one of 
the samples. | 

3. Roasted corn in twelve. 

4. Beans and potato flower, each in one sam- 


ple. 


5. That in sixteen cases the adulteration con- 
sisted of chicory only. 
6. That in the remaining fifteen samples, the 


adulteration consisted of chicory, and either roast- 
ed corn, beans, or potatocs. 


7. That in many instances the quantity of cof- 
fee present was very sinall, while in others, it 
formed not more than one-fifth, fourth, third, 
half and so on, of the whole article. Chicory root 
is no substitute for coffee, as it completely wants 
the peculiar fragrance, and the invaluable stimu- 
lant qualities of that berry. ‘The adulterations 
hy means of roasted corn, beans, potato, and cof- 
fee-colorer, are altogether indefensible, since the 
only thing in common between these and coftec 
is the colour which they yield on infusion or de- 
coction. Some years since roasted corn, princi- 
pally rye, was largely sold and employed to make 
a beverage which by a fiction was dignified by the 
name of coffee: the chief argument, independent 
of price, urged in favor of it, was its supposed 
nutritive properties. When it is recollected that 
the starch of roasted corn is nearly all reduced 
to the condition of charcoal, it will at once be 
perceived that its nutritive qualities cannot be 


very great, and that a single mouthful of whole- 
some bread contains more nourishment than a 
dozen cups of beverage made from roasted corn. 
Although “ roasted corn’”’ is now no tonger sold. 
‘openly, yet, the grocer has not failed to avail 
himself of it for his'own benefit, but to the great 
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coffee by substances 80 cheap and, for the pur- 
pose to which they are applied, so worthless as 
this, is a gross fraud, requiring emphatic condem- 
nation and when ascertained to be practised, me- 
yiting exposure and- punighment. ‘Thus every 
person in England who is desirous to. have good 


coffee should never buy ground coffee, except of 


tradesmen of unquestionable integrity, but should 
procure the roasted berry. In chosing this, care 
should be taken to notice that it be not too dark, 
for if so, it has been too much roasted and some 
of its active properties have been injured or des- 
troyed. It should be ground to rather a fine 
powder, as this, by setting free the essential oil 
vontained in the cells, allows more readily of the 
action of water upon it. Immediately on being 
reduced to powder it should be placed in a tin 
cavister. Lastly, an infusion and not a decoction 
of the berry should be made, as, during the pro- 
cess of boiling, the active principles, and especial- 
ly the delicate aroma, are in part dissipated. By 
attending to these directions, not only will good 
coffee be obtained but “a heavy blow and great 
discouragement” inflicted on the adulterators of 
coffee. Above all, the coffee-drinker should never 
buy the coffee contained in canisters, for he may 
be assured that it is even more adulterated than 
other coffee, as it is necessary not ouly that the 
purchaser pay for the cotlee, but also for the ca- 
nister itsclf.——/Zassal, Muod and ils adulterations, 
page 3. 

2770) COFFEE-TREE WOOD, (COFFEA 
arabica). ‘The wood is of a light vreenish- 
brown or dusky-yellow, with a bark externally 
resembling box-wood, but thicker and darker. 
‘The specimen | have is nearly as close-grained 
and hard as box-wood : it has no smell, and but 
little taste. ‘he trec does not grow more than 
a few feet high, aud it is cut down in the plan- 
tations to five or six feet and is not therefore 
uscful in manufactures. ‘lhe tree called Ken- 
tuckv coffee-tree, or hardy bondue, is very differ- 
ent from the common coffee, it forms a large 
tree called Gymnocladus canadensis. ‘The wood is 
compact, of a rosy hue, and used by cabinet ma- 
kers.-—Zredgold. 

(2771) COIMLUNE OIL, a product of the ker- 
nel of the “ Attalea funifera,” of Martius, a 
native palin tree of South America. It 18 some- 
thing like the cocoanut, but is more oleaginous. 
Its introduction into Southern Asia merits 
attention.— Seeman. 

(2772) COIR. Coir is one of the many products 
of the cocoa-nut palm ‘I'ree to which article, ac- 
cordingly, we refer. ‘Though in commerce, the 
Cocoauut is best known for the fibrous covering 
of its nuts which is so well known under the name 
of Coir, it also produces a downy fibre which is 
used to stop bleeding from wounds. ‘This is. al- 


together of a more delicate nature, and forms a 


kind of network, which is beautifully white, and 


even transparent, when young. It is thus seen 
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at the bases of the young fronds ; but as these 
attain maturity, this natural matting becomes 
coarser, tough, and of a brownish colour. It 
inay be stripped off thetree in large pieces, which 
are used both in India and Ceylon as strainers 
for palm wine or cocoa-nut oily or for straining 
sago or arrow-root. Mr. Ellis describes it as 
consisting of long and tough‘fibres which re- 
gularly diverge from both sides of the petiole of 
the leaf. Sometimes there appear to be. two 
layers of fibres, which cross each other, and the 
whole is cemented with a still finer, fibrous and 
adhesive substance: the singular manner im 
which the fibres are attached to each other, causes 
this curions substance, woven in the loom of na- 
ture, to present to the eve a remarkable resem- 
blance to cloth spun and woven by human inge- 
nuity” (vol. i, p.53). ‘This is very similar to the 
arrangement of the Ejoo fibre, but in which both 
coarse and fine fibre are intermixed. ‘The husk or 
rind of the Cocoa is thick and full of fibres, which 
in their separated state are so will known by the 
names of Coir or Khair. In order to remove 
this husk, an iron spike, or sharp piece of 
hard wood, is fixed in the ground. ‘The nut 
is then forced upon the point, which passes 
through the fibres, and thereby separates the rind 
from the shell. In this manner, Mr. Marshall 
says, a man can clear 1000 nuts daily. The 
husk, eut transversely, is frequently used for 
polishing furniture, serubbing floors, and asa 
substitute for brushes and brooms. Mr. Ro- 
binson describes the method of making Coir in 
the Laceadives, as follows; ‘ As the husk gets 
hard and woody if the fruit is allowed to become 
quite ripe, the proper time for cutting it is about 
the tenth month. Lf cut before this, the Coir is 
weak ; if later, it becomes coarse and hard, and 
more difficult to twist, and requires to be longer 
in the soaking pit, and thus becomes darker in 
colour. When cut, the husk is severed from the 
mut and thrown into soaking pits. These, in 
some of the islands, are merely holes in the sani, 
just within the influence of the salt water. Here 
they lic buried for a year, and are kept down by 
heaps of stones thrown over them to protect them 
from the ripple. In others, the soaking pits are 
fresh-water tanks behind the crest of coral. In 
these, the water not being changed becomes foul 
and dark coloured, which affects the colour of the 
Coir. When thoroughly soaked the fibrops parts 
are easily separated from the woody by beating. 
If taken out of the pits too carly, it is difficult to 
free the Coir from impurities. If left in too long, 
the fibre is weakened, as is said to, be the case 
also with that soaked in fresh water.” . These 
different modes are also practised in Ceylon. 
“ At Calpentyra and the Akkara-pattoo, the 
natives separate the Coir by. burying the husks 
along the border of the extensive salt-water. lake, 
and when, after six months or more, they are 
dug out very clean, the fibres casily separate 
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from the cellular tissue of the husk. This mode 


of preparing the fibre prevents the offensive smell. 


emanated by macerating the husk, s0 common 
along the road from Colombo to Matura”’ (On- 
datjee). The Coir from the islands of Kadamat 
Kiltan, and Chetlat, in the Laccadives, is said to 
be of the best description. ‘The nianufacture 
into eordage ofthe Cutr is entirely in the hands 
of the women of the Laccadives. When souked 
sufficiently long, it is taken out of the pit and 
beaten with a heavy mallet. Subsequently, it is 
said to be rubbed with the hands until all the 
interstitial cellular substance is separated from 
the fibrous portion. “ When quite clean it is 
arranged into a loose roving, preparatory to 
being twisted, which is done between the pals 
of the hauds m avery ingemous way, so as. to 
produce a yarn of two strands, at once. No 
mechanical aid, even of the rudest deseription, 


has vet found its way into these islands.” 
(Robinson.) It is curious that in these 


islands, Coir 1s one of the chief commodities 
of barter for. the necessaries of life, as rice, salt, 
tobacco, &e. The Coir is made up for their 
petty traffic in short Aede of a mixed length 
and weight, and at the end of the vear these are 
collected and made up into lengths, of 70 to 75 
fathoms, as received by the Government. Myr. 
Robinson, in his ‘ Report on the Laceadives,’ 
states that the difference in the quantity of Coir 
manufactured from a coast nut and from an island 
nut is very considerable. We may premise that 
forty Cocoa-nuts are said to vicld 6 Ib. of Coir 
in Ceylon, Mr. Robinson says: & Three Jarge 
coast nuts will vield 1 tb. of Coir, measuring 
twenty-two fathoms: whereas, ten sinall, tine 
island nuts go to about | tb. of Coiw-—but this 
willimeasure thirty-five fathoms: 2 Tb. of such 
yarn, measuring from 7U to 75 fathoms, are made 
up into sooties, of which there are fourteen to a 
bundle, averaging about aamaund of 28 qb. A 
Mangalore candy of 560 tb. will thus be the 
produce of 5600 nuts, and should contain about 
249,000fathoms of varn. ‘The actual price of 
Coir received by the islanders, is about thirteen 
rupees per candy. The value of the Coir produce 
of atree is calculated to be from twa to two and 
a halfannas; and that of the produce of onc hun- 
dred trees, from fourtcen to fifteen rupees. “The 
average value of the total raw produce of a tree 
bearing, fruit, would then be seven amas to half 
a rupee; and that of a plot of one hundred trees, 
forty-five rupees.” For the nuts which they ex- 
port to the Malabar coast, they get from seven 
to ten rupees per thousand, or rather 1,100, as 
ten per cent. is always allowed for luck in these 
sales. The islanders export from 300,00) to 
400,000 nuts annually. 
their Coir to the coast, in March and April, 


which is then received into thediovernment yo-. 


downs. Until the year 1820, all Coir was paid 
for. at the rate of twenty-one rupces fourteen 


The natives bring 
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annas per Mangalore candy, or twenty-five rupees 
per Calicut candy of 649 1b. After that year, the 
Coir was divided into three classes. Since then, 
the average price paid for a Manzalore candy 
of Ameendevy ‘and «Kadamat Coir, has been 
twenty rupees and two annas (or twenty-three 
rupees per Calicut candy of 640 Ib) But 
for the hKiltan and Chetlat Coir, which are 
the best, an average of twenty rupees twelve 
annas and seven pie, or twenty-three rupees 
twelve annas per Calicut candy, —is_ paid. 
Up to A.D. 1825-26, the Bombay and Bengal 
Govermnents took almost the whole of the Coir 
brought from these Islands, and eredited the 
Mangalore collectorate with twenty-five rupees 
per candy. ‘The price has since fallen very much 
during the last twenty years. It has been fre- 
quently below the price paid to the islanders, 
and at best, has never yielded above twelve to 
twenty per cent. profit. The average imports of 
Coir have been from five hundred to six hundred 
candies. (Robinson.) Coir, besides its principal 
use as cordage, is much used in’ India in place 
of hair for stuffing mattresses, and is— certainly 
preferable to those stuffed) with ox-and cow- 
hair, which are still sent out to India. Tt is 
also emploved for stuffing cushions for couch- 
es, and saddles. Dampier also mentions that 
the Spaniards in the South Seas make oakum_ to 
atk their ships, from the husk of the Coeoa- 
nut, “* which is more serviceable than that. made 
of hemp ; and they say it will never rot.” The 
adds: ‘ | have been told by Capt. Knox, who 
wrote the relation of Ceylon, that in some places 
of India thev inake a sort of coarse cloth of this 
husk of the Cocoa-snut, which is used for sails. 
| myself have seen coarse sail-cloth made of such 
a kind of substance.” (¢ A Vovage round the 
World’) But this seems to be made from the 
tibrous substance found at the bottom of the 
leaves ; for in Knox's § Cevlon,’ Suppl, p. 250, 
it is stated : © The tilamenta at the bottom of the 
stem may be manufactured into a coarse cloth 
called gaway, which is used for bags and sinular 
purposes.” From the details which we have 
civen respecting the preparation, and other 
points connected with Coir, it is evidently a sub- 
stance of considerable value ; and though there 
is some difficulty both in separating and in twist- 
ing this fibre, it seems lone to have been appli- 
ed to useful purposes—as cordage for the boats 
and shipping of the Icast. Some of the bonts 
even, in Ceylon and on the Coromandel coast, 
are composed of planks sown together with 
Jor yarn. So Sir J. Maundeville says in that 
island are ships without nails or bands, on 
account of the rocks of adamants (loadstones), 
&e.” Though imported from the islands in the 
form of sinnet, it may be nanufactured into cor- 
dage of ariy size and cables of ‘various bulk. A 
quantity“of hawsers and cables are now annually 
exported from Ceylon. ‘Fhe character of Coir 
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lias long been established in the East, and is now 
well known in Kurope as one of the best materi- 
als for cables, on account as well of its lightness 
as its elasticity combined with considerable 
strength. These are further valuable as being 
durable, and little affected even when wetted with 
galt water. Numerous instances have been re- 
lated of ships furnished with cables of this light, 
buoyant, and clastic material, riding out a storm 
in securitv, while stronger-made, though less elas- 
tic ropes ‘of other vessels have snapped in two, 
and even when chain cables have given way. In- 
deed, until chain cables were so largely introduc- 
ed, most of the ships navigating the Indian seas 
were furnished with Coir cables. Mr. H. Dal- 
rymple, Maater-Attendant, &c., at Madras, states 
in one of his reports: “ Cordage from good Coir 
is extensively used by vessels of all descriptions 
in india. In vessels of 600 tons it is commonly 
used for lower rigging. The yarns being tarred 
previous to its being laid up in Europe, are pre- 
ferred for lanvards to the lower rigging.” ‘Though 
rough to handle, and not so neat-looking as hemp 
cordage for rigging, it is vet. when properly male 
sufficiently pliable, and being elastic, is well suit- 
ed for running rigging where lightness is an ad- 
vantage, as for the more lofty sails and sheets ; 
but from its elasticity it is not considered so well 
adapted for standing rigging. Dr. Roxburgh, 
in his experiments, found that tan was not apph- 
cable, and it is sometimes stated that it 1s not ca- 
pable of taking tar; but even in Dr. Roxburgh’s 
time, tar had been successfully used in the Coir 
cables made at Calcutta. Mr. Hornby already 
inentioued, states, that he could make from the 
Cocoa-nut fibre (Coir), rope of every size up to a 
14-inch cable; indeed that such has been made 
by the prisoners, and was then under trial by the 
Government Marine authorities. Some beautiful 
specimens of 8 inch rope were sent by Messrs. 
Harton, of Calcutta, to the Exhibition of 15a], 
in the form both of cold and of warm register 
rigging. The latter is well covered with tar. The 
comparative strength of Coir cordage is well 
known, but we may, nevertheless, mention, that 
in some experiments made by Dr. Wight, Coir 
cordage broke with 224 1b., when /Zidiseus can- 
nabinus bore only 190 lb., but the Moorva, 316 
lb. It having been inferred, a few years ago, 
that instead of sending Russian Hemp and Eu- 
rope-made cordage to Bombay, it would be prac- 
ticable to make good cordage and cables there, 
as had long been the case at Calcutta. It was 
observed, in reply, that a good manufactory of 
Coir rope could no doubt be established there : 
as when a Mr. Rennie had his manufactory at 
Bancoot, several of the country ships used Coir 
for standing rigging. Also, that with good ma- 
terials and machinery he manufactured cordage 
which superseded some of the imports from Eu- 


rope ; with the exception of buntlines aftd leech- 


lines, which chafe against the sails; and for which, 
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therefore, Coir will not answer. The largest ropes 
used there are for hawsers and for méssérgers : 
and of these, Coir hawseérs are much employed in 


the port of Bombay. As it may be interesting 
to know the kinds of cordage chiefly employed in 


the East, as well as its weight and cost, we a 
join the following, pe 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE COST OF EVERY DES- 
CRIPTION OF COTR CORDAGE USED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT VESSELS, INCLUD- 

ING THE CHARGES FOR MANU- 
FACTURE, ETC. 


Co. Rs. A. P. 


No. Ms. Sr. 
Coir Cable of 14 -inch,...... 1 44 15 at 61 lt per md, 27 9 l 
Coir Hawscer, & -inch,...... 1 16 20 a 101 11 10 
2 7 -inch, ..... 1 12 80 3 78 0 S 
7 6 -inch,...... 1 92 . 68 2 3 
ss 5 -inch,...... 1 6 82 5 Flt 
Coir Rope of -#-inch coil, 1 5 6 7 31 8 8 
e 4+ -inch coil, 1 3 80 3 23 11 5 
ee 3: inch coil, 1 2 87 _ 17 14 = 5 
56 8 -inch coil, 1 2 Ie Ny 141 3 
i 2t inch coil, 1 1 28 a 10 6 5 
- J! inch coil, 1 0 et “i 4 4 6 
- 1 -inch coil, 1 0 20 8 1 0 


STATEMENT SHOWING TILE VALUE AND WEIGIT 
OF A COIL OF COIR ROPE OF THE DI¥F- 
FERENT DESCRIPTLONS MADE IN 


BOMBAY AND BENGAL. 








cence mney ncn ante Fe 














Description, Bengal. Bombay, Differ 
ence, 
Weight. ( Value. Weight. | Value. 

Ct qrth Rs. [Ct qr lb} Rs Ks. 

1 Coir Cable of 14 in.B20 24 3207 8o-— |-— 
3 Rinjl2 O21, —— 1k ldgi -— | 

1 7 inj 9 110 — WW t be — ee 

: 6 int 6 39 —— 17 1 0) — | — 

rs 5 in. £ O27) —— | 4 0 OF mmm [oo 

1 coil Coir Rope,#3 in| 8 8 2) -— + 210 eS eee 
ds $ ind 2 297) —— 138 0 22) —— [I 

. 31 inf 2 Ole) —- | 2 220, —- |— 

9 Sind» 220) ~—— | 2 O OF — — 

$3 % int § O27 — |) bebe po 

is liinfO 2 1 —— [0 220) —— | 

i } inf 0 TW -—— p 125) —— | — 








Supposing 648 ewt. of the above kinds of cordage 
were required : 


Value of this at the Bombay rates of 
1 7 © per CWE crrcsrsesoercereerers 

Ditto at Bengal rates, viz., at 839 
Per CWhey 1B RS. i. cere rereereeres 

Freight to Bombay, say, at one 
TUPCC PCE CWhry coereserecserserseree 


Rs, 1939 12 0 
5116 14 0 


6064 149 


Difference in favour of Bombay Coir... ssysssssees Rs, 1225 20 
In calculating the rate per cwt., the Bengal 
maund is estimated at 82 Ib:; and in turning 
the maunds into English weight, fractional parts 
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have been omitted. As the authorities at 
Bombay complained that the market could. not 
always be relied on, for mecting demands as they 
arose for good Coir cordage for the public. ser- 
vice; and as each fresh demand was taken ad- 
vantage of for raising the price or for trying to 
pass off inferior articles at a high rate: a rope- 
walk has been authorised (January 1853) to be 
established at the Mazagon Dockyard, in order 
to enable the Indian Navy and Public Departinent 
to be supplied with good Coir cordage. ‘The Col- 
lector of Mangalore was to supply the Maldive, 
probably Laccadive Coir, at thirty rupees per can- 
dy, and three rupees for boat freight to Bombav. 
The above account of this use of the Cocoa-nut 
palm would be very incomplete if we omitted 
all notice of the various purposes to which Cocoa- 
nut fibre is applied in Britain and in’ which 
so much ingenuity is displayed. The statement 
frequently made of the Cocoa-nut Palm e¢rowing 
only in the vicinity of the sea, in consequence of 
the presence of salt in the soil, has not been 
noticed ; nor the common custom of placing 
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tings produced by this exhibitor consist of up- 
wards of twenty different registered patterns, all 
of which are new, and oue of which now covers 
the floors of the Symposium, at Gore House. 
The brushes comprise every kind; and, so far 
as it is possible to form gn opinion from mere 
observation, they appear quite as well adapted, 
for all ordinary purposes as the best bristle brush 
—while no doubt, the afference in price is consi- 
derable. It is not easy,.one would suppose, to 
place inuch ornament 2 ee a door-inat, with- 
out interfering with its utility. But Mr. Tre- 
loar has succeeded in productyg, from a vari- 
ety of shades of colour, a very ornamental door- 
mat, having a erown worked in the centre. 2"here 
are a great number of small articles, such as - 
table-mats, faney baskets, &c., all made of the 
same useful material. But the greatest novel- 
ties vet produced from Cocoa-nut fibre are the 
bonnets and hats shown by this exhibitor. These 


are of a bright Cinnamon colour, and attract 
considerable notice on account of the mgenuity 


displayed in their fabrication.” The Eypo_ fibre 


some salt roung a cocoa-nut, when it is planted} might well be intermixed with that sof the 
; ° : ‘ rn ‘ sgae vats Te aes ‘ ee . 4 

and expected to germinate. The sea-coast is! Cocoa-nut for some of the above Purposes, 

well known to be distinguished by its moist. eli- | To vive some idea of the importang: of the 


\ 
mate, as well as by the soil below the surface | 
being moist. Both these afford facilities for the | 
srowth of the plant, while the salt which is often 
placed round the germinating nut is positively 


Cocoa-nut Palm, we may conclude With the 
following table of the value of the Imports of 
Coir and Coir into the three Presidencies 
so and Coir rope into the three Presidencies 
for three years; for which I ain indebted to 


useful in preventing white ants from eating it up. | the tables of the Statistical Department of the 
In consequence of the Injury these cause, it 1s | India House. 


considered preferable to transplant the young 

plants when they have put forth three or four 

leaves, and in rainy weather, i.e. in May and 

June, keeping the plantation clear from 

weeds and white ants. We therefore borrow the 

following contemporary account of the articles ex- 

hibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851.“ It 

is instructive to witness the many useful and or: 

namental purposes to which the vegetable fibre 
of the Cocoa-nnt may be applied. Of the ma- 
nufacture of the fibre which envelopes the shell 
of the nut, the principal exhibitors at the Crys- 
tal Palace were Messrs. Wildey and Co., of Hol- 
land Street, Blackfriars Road, and Mr. Treloar, 
of 42, Ludgate Till. ‘The first-named firm showed 
snecimens of Cocoa-nut fibre in various stages 
of preparation. Commencing with the husk, we 
have first the cleaned fibres, separated from the 
intervening vegetable substance ; then, a selec- 
tion and preparation by patented machinery of 
the fibre for making brushes and brooms—a 
substitute for bristles ; and next we have the 
fibres still further cleaned, curled, and dyed to 
resemble horse-hair, stich as upholsterers use for 
stuffing mattresses ; and, lastly, follow samples 
of yarn and cordage of , different kinds, together 
with matting, door-mats, and netting for sheep- 
folds. ‘* The articles exhibited by. Mr,,Treloar 
still further illustrate this novel,-and interesting. 
manufacture. The stair-carpets .and . floor-mat- 


In year 1847-48. In Year 1848-40.1In Year 1849-50 


Coir and Coir Rope 


ot Oe eet: 























imported into tre ad 
Foreig: | India. |Foreign| Tadia. [ForvigniIndia. 
Caleuttan i, Rs...] 27,438 | 85,7 21,615 | 55,000 | 21,8073 | 65,26) 
Madras... eee. $5,087 | 15,508 | 57,323 | 17,800 | 44,711 | 23,800 
Bombay....0 cece lcs. 73 | 76,57) 333 (116,338 | 1.618 (148,210 


Teentaal 





Spbjomed is a tabular view of the Exports 
and imports of the different products of the 
Cocoa nut, for the year 1850-51, in order to 
show the extensive infinence of the plant This 
must not be estimated simply according to the 
ralue of money in Europe but in India, and the tree 
viewed as the source of employment and of comfort 
to great numbers of the people of the East. But 
it is obvious that these Exports and Imports 
vive but a small idea of the usefulness of the 
plant to the people where it is indigenous, as 
they find a use for every part of it. In the fol- 
lowing table, a few trifling entries appear, and 
also some imports from places from whence we 
should not expect them; but this is owing to 
ships’ stores,, being sometimes landed and sold, 
instead of beimg used on board of ship. In some 
cases the value only is given, but generally both 
quantity and value, in the official Reports pub- 
lished in India. It is from these that the follow- 
ing facts haye been taken: 
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Cocoa-nuts. Shells. Kernels. Oil. 





Ine>eteD INTO CALcutta. 
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From United Kingdom, Sais eae — = be _ 
North America, «.. oes — ee a - 
» Pegu, «+ ove dee eal —_ Rs. 195 es me 
, Penang,  «- aie: | etl Rs. 20 — = as 
, Ceylon,.. es ot a: 12,116 1,676 2 — 
"Maldives, ... s: 109,299 4,169 o <a 
,, Coast of Coromandel, . ie 11,100 one ae Mus. 33. 
, Malabar, «+ sae jas 16,996 — Mas. 56,507 = 
Total... — = Mds. 56,507 | Mds. 33 
Value...| Rs 149,646 | Rs. 5,970 | Rs. 176,398 | Rs. 231 | Rs, 56,542 | 





Exports FROM CaLCUTTA. 





a 








nanan 


138 














‘To United kingdom,... -- dics x 

a North America, sts — a ane sees 638 

y China... ° eee mm — Tr 126 

” Mauritius, . a << — — 201 193 

,. New South “Wales, ss — — we 20 849 

» Pegu, sok <a —_ — — 382 1,076 

,, Penang, eee aoe ai —- a sat 52 
Total... 2. 
Value... . 6. Rs. 18, 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


d i 
Oil. Coir and. 


AW gegen ta NT Oe ee 






































, EXrorts. Cocoa-nuts. Shells. kernels. Coir Rope. 

From RAJAHMUNDRY. | | 

_ {To Pegn, ... S34 es ...| Rs. 10,140 —_ Galls. 4,537 —- 

: »» Mauritius, ... ae ee — ees 420 ae 

i [oy Bengal, .. . a ed — — a 2,009 — 

: FRoM MALABAR. | 

» {To United Kingdom,... 0 eo — — — 173,394 | Cwt, 10,888 

e),, Arabian Gulf... 0. ee — a Cwt, 8° 686 3.761 

||, Ceylon, 7 a — 867 36,670 3,361 

2 ,, France, oe a sis — — 11,663 667 

< ? Maldives, are eee wae = — —< 510 15 

"14, Mauritius and Bourbon, __... = — 116,719 oh) 

& |. Bengal, ... sas re was ae = 914 ae 3,418 

« |, Bombay, o - — —— 108,701 251,402 74,735 

«Jy, Indian French Ports, —... — ae 652 33,229 —_— 

ef ” Goa, eee — ae a Sa aS l ,o24 

Goo Malacca Straits, sie re a — — ~ = 92 

# |,, Travancore, .... ea — — — 24,883 17 

* Fro Canara. 7 oe | 

@ {fo Arabian & Persian See be — — _ = 1,038 

& |, Bengal, a sis — a - , eG 4,500 

‘ |o Bombay, 0. sa 3 —_—_ —_ i. we He xs 5,091 

S ‘ | i | mares 

ae 1 Total...) — | — | Cwt111,216 | Gls, 656,118 \Owt. 109,288 

eo | Value...| Rs. 10,140 | —_ Rs. 431,003 | ‘Rs. 144,952 | Rs, 246,852 
1 bs ; : 
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Bousay  ]Mporrs. ~ Cocoa-nut. 








From Ceylon,.. — 
» Goa. ag 3,822,220 
» African Coast, . ak 694,830 


, Arabian Gulf, ie as 
4 Malab. & Canara, Br. ... 
5 i Foreign,... 
1, Concan, British, oss ve 
3 is Foreign, ... 
» Cutch, ... 
» Guzerat, 
» Sindh, .. 


19,243,154 
1,974,786 
969,415 
65,000 





» Aden, aan - bor, - ae ") ae 
Total ... 26,670,105 
Value... tay Bs. 375,243 | Rs. 





0 CREED (SERENE ~ 


Exporrs. 


ss sesstemmeneemenenntanneemmahle eeneme., ono on anaes oll.’ nae anaemennmnemennmnenenll 


To Arabian Gulf, 





y Goa, .. i ii 

» Malabar, ... seg: © 

» Aden, ... : oa 

» Conean, ... i te 
» os Foreign, 

» Guzcrat, 


Total, 


Value... 


The details of the foregoing tables do not yet 
give a complete view even of the external com- 
merce of Coco-nut products, for the Imports and 
Exports éy land from or into neighbouring dis- 
tricts or from and into Foreign States do not ap- 
pear. And of those imported, the quantities re- 
tuined for home consumption are not distinguish. 
ed from those ,which are re-exported, and which, 
though they cannot be enumerated again in the 


Cadjans. Kernels . Oil. Coir Rope. 
a ia Cwt- - 239 
_ we 53 
102,875 61,273 
i on 10.405 
149,500 1,234 
ane 57 
a 164 
a 469 
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ae 


164,223 
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of 


Gls, 104,799 
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Hee 
co 
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77,912 
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2,990 Rs, 689,722 Re. 76,417 [Rs. 175,392 
— 14] 

— 4 

oo — 2 

for <z —— 117 

seme idea = H 

me t anes N., ae 4,214 
Pi table “ay apicr w a aaa 
_\Coit, the Sofith styz. . 5,705 


(es, fron. t [ae nek 
MO wore servier! 


Rs. 19,6fo 
crand total, yet contribute to the activity of com- 
merce. We have, therefore, prepared the follow- 
inv table of the Re-Exports of Cocoa-nut pro- 
ducts, from the same official Reports. 
discrepancies appear, as, for instance, no Cocoa- 


Some 


nuts are entered as exported from Malabar, Ca- 
nara, or Goa; and yet, in the Bombay lists, they 
are stated to be largely imported from nee very 
districts. 
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REExports. Cocga-nuts. 
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To United Kiogdom see 
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Coir and Coir 


Kernels. Rope. 








EERIE mat 


"Mds, 2 277 


Rs. 1,161 
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Re-ExPorts. Cocoa-nuts. 


ee EC a Y 
From V [ZAGAPATAM. 









Yo Bengal... .- ++ + 664,455 
From MALABAR. 

No United Kingdom ... «. + — 

, Arabian Gulf ae on 

,, France .. — 

4, Ceylon se wee see nee — 

Mauritius and Bourbon _ 

,, Bengal +. ee 

,, Bombay = «ss a 
Total... 664,455 
Value..| Ks. 2,681 


cena emt atc CCC ALAC aL C LOLA OAC nn 


To United Kingdom 
Mauritius... 
African Coast... 

, North America ... i 
,, Arabian and Persian Gulfs ... 


Pid 





» Calcutta 96,300 

5 Cutch 1,109,799 

,. Soumeianee... 625 

yy GOR... ee ote wee tee — 

,, Malabar and Canara ... — 

5» Aden os. ee tee — 

5p Sindh 2. 16. wee ee nee 134,355 

,, Concan, British 2. 8,591,025 

si nM Foreign ... =a 

,, Guzerat ... 12,685,658 

“ <3 Foreign. . 933,835 
Total.........Mds...} 238,421,597 
Valle ch rawiadendse Rs. 373.743 


In the Imports into Bombay from the Afncan 
Coast, there appears an article entitled Cocoa-nut 
Jarry, of which 449, valued at 386 rupees, were 
imported ; and there were re-exported, 280, va- 
lued at 170 rupees, to the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs, and 2600, valued at 43 rupees, to Sindh. 
Here there is evident discrepancy, but the total 
is made 2880, valued at 213 rupees. In addi- 
tion to these purely Indian exports and imports, 
it must be remembered that this Palm is exten- 
sively cultivated, and-everywhere equally useful. 
The culture has greatly increased in Ceylon, as 
well as on the Malabar coast of India. ‘The im- 
ports of Oil we here see:have greatly increased, 
and amounted, in. the year 1853, to 164,196 
cwt.; and will probably continue to increase, as 
it will be long before there is a limit to the de- 
mand. Of Coir, about three millions of pounds 
used to be manvyfactured. in Ceylon, when the 
Dutch held that calony. In the year 1838, there 
were imported into Britain—of Coir rope and 











Oil. Coir and Coir 


Kernels. 


























Rope. 
— 19,959 Cwt. 5,193 
= = 1,289 
omnes 11,663 126 
344 3,490 504 
—_ — 69 
41] — 4,302 
4.330 — 9,720 
Gwt. 5.085 | Gals. 35,062 | Cwt. 21,203 
Rs. 17,1385 Rs, 7,549 Rs. 65,983 
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Cwt. 37,467 
461 


= 198 

ba 871 

Cwt. 198 = 803 

12,434 = 449 

1,265 = 1,877 

37 = see 

3 = 16 

— — 107 

ae bes 4 
9,890 = 473 

51,953 = 9,586 

149 es 39 

19,319 oem 8 435 

= 10 
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Cwt. 95,079 Cwt. 53,789 


452.605 





ESTAR TOLD 


Rs. Rs. 189.910 


into mats, 167 tons 13 ewt. Of the imports of 
Coir, &c., from Malabar and from Ceylon, we may 
form some idea, from the following note, from the 
best authority, that of the Messrs. Noble, who 
state respecting the “ imports from Cochin of 
Coir yarn, rope, junk, and fibre into this country 
that there exist no certain data in this article on 
whieh to form a correct judgment (a great por- 
tion being taken into the same ship, both at 
Cochin and Ceylon, as broken storeage, of which 
a very uncertain account is kept), a general idea 
can only be given of quantities, which are 





aed 






as under: | 
Coir Yarn, -  - —- about 1300 tons annually. 
9 Rope, - : ” 800 ob 
” Junk, - ° ne 1000 39 
” libre, = = 2 150 ya 


“Fyrom Ceylon we get rather over’ 2000 tons of 
yarn and about g00 tons of rope. Junk is 
now only a small article from this port. Ot 
fibre we get about 260 tons to 300 tons.’ — 


twine, 5842 cwt, and of Coir. fit for making! Royle. 
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COT.CHICUM. 
(2773) COIN, a genus of plants belonging to 


the natural order of Grasses. And of the species, 
C. Lechryma, has hard strong fruits, which are 
known by the name of Job’s Tears. These 
fruits are supposed by some writers to be strength- 
ening and diuretic.—Eugl. Cyc. page 60. 

(2774) COIX INDICA. Cotx MILLET. A 
Burmese species of Coix, Job’s tears, has large 
esculent seeds which are parched, like Indian 
corn in America, and they are often for sale in 
the Tenasserim bazars.—Vason. 


(2775) COIX LACHRYMA, is extensively 
cultivated in the South of China, for weaving 
floor-matting of various degrees of fineness, the 
coarser kinds of which are used also for con- 
structing sheds to screen workmen when build- 
ing houses and even the walls of the huts tenant- 
ed by the poor; the best comes from Jientan, 
west of Canton. No grasses are cultivated in 
China for food for animals, but the country pro- 
duces many species fitted for rearing flocks and 
herds.—-Williams’ Middle Kingdom, page 277. 
A great deal of Coix (Job’s tears) is cultivated 
in the Khasia Hills about Moflong: it is of a dull 
greenish purple, and though planted in drills, 
and carefully hoed and weeded, is a very ragged 
crop. The shell of the cultivated sort is soft, 
and the kernel is sweet; whereas the wild Coix 
is so hard that it cannot be broken by the teeth. 
Each plant branches two or three times from the 
hase, and from seven to nine plants grow in each 
square yard of soil: the produce is small, not 
above thirty or forty told—Jlovker Jim. Jour. 
Vol. ii. page 289. 

(2776) COLCIIICACK AL, MELANTHACE#, 
R. Brown. Herbaceous plants. Root fibrous or 
fasciculate. Rhizoma sometimes a fleshy corm, 
sometimes creeping horizontally. Stem simple, 
seldom branched. Flowers complete, or from 
abortion unisexual, often radical. Periauth free, 
corol-like, 6-leaved, all distinct, or united at 
the base into a tube. Stamens 6, inserted 
into the receptacle, or into the perianth. An- 
thers opening outwards. Ovary 3-celled. Style 
3-parted. Ovules affixed to the inner angle of the 
cells. Capsule divisible into 3. Seeds with a 
inembranous testa. Kmbryo straight within a 
fleshy or cartilaginous albumen. (2. Brown 
chiefly.) The Melanthacere are allied to Juncex 
and to Liliacese, are found in temperate parts of 
the world, and are remarkable for secreting Vera- 
tria.— Royle. 

(2777) COLCHICUM. The Cormus and Seeds 
of Colchicum autumnale, Livn. Colchicum, or 
Meadow Flower, is well described by Dioscorides. 
1t was used by the Arabs, and is their sorinjan ; 
they give Auljikoon as its Greek name. The Her- 


COLOCASIA., 


ture of Hermodactyl is prepared by taking Her- 
modactyl (soorinjan tulk) powdered five ounces, 
proof spirit two pints; and in use and dose 
is the same as of the colchicum tincture, for 
which on emergency this may be substituted.— 
O’ Shaughnessy. 


(2778) COLEOPTERA, (xoAcdénrepa) a name 
first applied by Aristotle (‘ Iist, Anim.’ i. &c.), 
and now universally adopted, to designate one of 
the orders into which Insects are divided, the spe- 
cies of which order are commonly known by the 
name of Beetles. The insects, then, which consti- 
tute the order Celeoptera, may be characterised as 
having four wings, of which the two superior are 
not suited to flight, but form a covering and 
protection to the two inferior, and are of a hard 
and horny or parchment-like nature, and when 
closed, their inner margins, which are straight, 
touch and form a longitudinal suture (fig. 16, c.) ; 
the inferior wings, when not in use, are folded 
transversely under the superior, and are mem- 
branous. From this character of having the 
wings ina sheath, the term Coleoptera was ap- 
plied, it being composed of the two Greek words 
xodeds & Sheath, and wrepd, wings. The supe- 
rior wings, which form the sheath, are generally 
called elytra..—Engl. Cyc, page 62. 

(2779) COLEUS BARBATUS, a very aro- 
matic plant of India, of the family Labiate:.— 
O’Sh. page 491. 


(2780) COLKE-WORTS. Brassica oleracea, A 
variety of cabbage, of little value for the plains, 
might succeed on the hills, requires treatment 
similar to cabbage.—Jaffrey. 

(2781) COLLINSIA. Scrophularinee. CoL- 
LINSIA GRANDIFLORA.—These plants are most- 
ly all of a bright colour, and well adapted for 
borders to a flower garden, the colours are 
mostly yellow ; but the Scabriuscula is red and 
yellow, these plants require a tolerable good 
soil with plenty of water.—Ziddell. Seeds of 
this annual often come to Madras, usefulness 
very doubtful owing to its tender nature ; the 
generally cultivated varieties are natives of Cali- 
fornia.— Jaffrey. 

(2782) COLLOMIA COCCINISA. Polemo- 
niacee@.— These plants have a weedy appearance 
and though cultivated in Iturope are hardly 
worth the trouble.—Jtvddell. 

(2783) COLOCASIA, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order <dracea. The 
species are excessively acrid ; the leaves of C. 
esculenta excite a violent salivation and burning 
sensation in the mouth. Notwithstanding this 
property many of the species are used as food 
by the natives of the South of Europe. The 


modactyls (Sweet and Bitter sorinjam of the Arabs) {leaves and roots of C. esculenta; C. himalensis, 
of the later Greeks and Arabs were'no doubt species | C. antiquerum, and C. nuceronate, under the 


of this genus. Dr. Royle’s specimens have been 
described by Dr. Pereira.—Royle, p. 601. A-tinc- 


names. of: Cocoa-nut; Eddoés,.and Yams, when 
boiled or roasted, are common articles:of diet in 
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COLOCYNTH. 

tries. Whole fields of C. macrorhiza 
es valtivated in the South Sea Islands under 
the name of Tara or Kopeh roots. In the Hima- 
lavas the species which is called C. Aimalensis 
forms a chief portion of the food of the Hill 
tribes. _Medicinally the root is stimulant, 
diaphoretic, and expectorant. The whole of the 
species are remarkable for containing a milky 
juice. They are cultivated in Portugal, Greece, 
and Egypt.—Zvgl. Cyc. p.69. Wight describes 
Colocasia antiquorum, cuculata, fornicata, Indica, 
montana, nympheifolia, odora, and virosa. 


(2784) COLOCASITA ANTIQUORUM. This 


plant of the arum tribe is grown by the natives 


of ‘Tenasserim for its tubers, that supply the place 
of potatoes.—~.Wason. 


(2785) COLOCYNTH, Crrrutits (Cucumis, 
Linn.) Corocyntuss. Coloquintida, Bitter Apple, 
Bitter Cucumber. 


Hun-gil, ARAB. 

Makhal, Bena. 

Nitta Commodoo, Crna. 
Tudrahun ka-phul, Duk. 
Bitter appelen, Durr. 
Dahak, Bayrr. 
Coloquinte, Fr. 
Koloquinten, Ger. 
lndrain, Guz Hinp. 
Colognintida, Ir. 

dlungil, Pers. 

Vishala, Indravaruni, SANs. 


Coloquintidas, Sp. 

Peycoomulikai, Varrie Coo. 
mutie kai, TAM. 

| Pootsakia, ‘Tr. 





Coloevnthis, L, BE. D. 

Pepontia Pulpa  exsiccata, 
L. D. 

Pulp of the fruit, BK. 

Cucumis, Lew. (now Citrul- 
lus) Colocynthis. 

Colocynuth. 

Monacia Monadelphia tam. 








The Coloeyath («oAveurdis of the Grecks and 
Hunzal of the Arabs) has been used in medicine 
from the earliest times, and is one of the plants 
supposed to be the Pakyoth or wild gourd of 
Scripture. Annual Herb, Roots thick, whitish. 
Stems proctunbent, angular, hispid. Leaves 
cordate-ovate, divided into many lobes; lobes 
obtuse (but rather acute in the Linnean speci- 
men, and as represented by St. and Ch. au. t. 
138, froma plant grown in Chelsea Garden from 
seed sent from the Mediterranean, of a bright 
green on the upper surface, whitish below, and 
muricated, from being covered with small white 
hairs and often hair-bearing tubercles. Petioles 
as long as the lamina. Tendrils short. Ilowers 
axillary, solitary, stalked. Calyx with 5 subu- 
late segments. Female flowers with the tube of 
the calyx globose, and somewhat hispid, the 
limb campanulate, with narrow segments. Pe- 
tals small, yellow, with greenish veins, scarcely 
adherent to each other and to the calyx. Fruit 
globose, smooth, about the size of an orange, 
with a thin but dense rind, 6-celled, pulp very 
bitter. Seeds ovate, not marginate, whitish, 
sometimes brownish, bitter. Extending from 
the south of Europe to Syria and the: south of 
India. Found in various parts of India, as on 
the sandy lands of Coromandel (Horburgh), Pe- 
ninsula (Wight), Deccan (Col. Sykes), sea-shores 
of Guzerat(Gbson), Kaira. (Burns), near. Delhi 
— (Mackintosh aud Rankin), in Bengal Dispensatory 















COLOPHANE. 


also (Falconer). Dr. Royle had heard of it mn 
this direction, but on sending for /vdrayen and 
Bisloombah plants, which are Arabian and Indian 
names for the Colocynth, a species of a nearly 
allied species, with oval instead of globular fruit, 
was obtained. 
cynthis, and figured (Himal. Bot. t. 47. fig. 2). 
A good supply of Colocynth may therefore be 
obtained for the public service or for commerce, 
from India, whence it has sometimes been im- 
ported ; north of Africa, Egypt, and N ubia. 
It is possible that in some of the localities usual- 
ly cited, some nearly allied specics may be found 
instead of the true Colocynth. 


This he named C. Pseudo-Iolo- 


Colocynth ocv- 
curs in two forms. 1. Unpeeled, trom Moga- 
dore, in its entire state, and covered by its hard 
vellow rind. 2. Peeled, from the Levant, North 
of Africa, and South of Spain; with the rind 
peeled or pared off, and the pulp dried, when 
the fruit is ripe. It then appears in the shape 
of while balls, which are leht, porous, and 
spongy, but tough, usually with the seeds form- 
ing about £ of the whole weight. ‘The smaller 
variety of fruit is considered the best, and is 
sometimes imported with the seeds removed. 
This is always required to be done before any 
preparations can be made. The seeds are bitter ; 
but a good deal of the bitterness may be remov- 
ed by repeated washings in water. The pulp is 
without odour, but is nauseously and perma- 
nently bitter. It is with difficulty reduced to 
powder (Poudre de Cologuinte), and may there- 
fore with a magnifier be seen in pills which have 
heen made up with the pulp instead of from the 
Extract. Both water and Alcohol extract its 
active properties. Analyzed by Meisner, the 
pulp was found to contain of Fixed Oil 4°2, 
Bitter Resin, 13-2, Bitter Principle (Colocynthin) 
14:4, Extractive 10, Gummy matters 30, Phos- 
phate of Lime and Magnesia, 5-7, Lignin 19:2. 
The Colocynthin is not, however, a pure vegeta- 
ble principle. Examined by Herberger and 
Braconnot, it was of a reddish-yellow colour in 
mass, but yellow when in powder, transparent 
and friable, excessively bitter, burning like resins, 
soluble in five parts of cold and in less boiling 
water; equally soluble both in Alcohol and 
Ether. Acids and the deliquescent salts precipi- 


tate it as a coherent and viscid mass ; alkalis do 
not. precipitate it, neither does gall-nut when it 
is quite pure. 
cording to Braconnot, restores the colour of 
Litmus reddened by acid. 


It contains Nitrogen, and, ac- 


(Soubetran.) Action. 
Uses. Colocynth is a powerful Hydrogogue 


Cathartic, but an irritant poison in large doses. 
—Royle, p. 494. Dr. Burn states colocynth 
of two kinds, occur in Guzerat, the Cucumis co- 
locynthis, and the C. pseudocolocynthis. —Spry’s 
Suggest. p. 


43. 
(2786) COLOPHANE. This is a resinous 


powder procured in a peculiar way by treating 
Pine Resin with nitric acid. Its febrifuge proper- 
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COLOMBO ROOT. 


ties have been attested by 55 cases from distin- 
guished ractitioners, but Military Surgeons at 
Ajaccio, Rome and Rochefort, think very slightly 
of its powers, and it is not a substance likely 
ever to become of any importance in medicine. 


_ (2787) COLOPHON TA, (in French the wood 
is called Bois de Colophane), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Burseracee. It 
has an urceolar, bluntly 3-lobed calyx ; 5-roun- 
dish ovate petals inserted under the dise ; imbri- 
cated in the bud: 6 stamens one half shorter 
than the petals ; equal in length to the calyx ; 
the disc 6-lobed. It is to this genus that De Can- 
dolle refers the tree producing the Bois de Colo- 
phane of the island of Mauritius, and calls it C. 
‘Mauritiana. In his description of the tree he 
says the fruit is unknown. Lindley, in his ‘ Flora 
Medica,’ gives Colophonia Mauritiana, De Cand. 
Bursera paniculata, Lam., Amyris Zeylanica, 
Rety., and Balsamodendron Zeylanicum, DeCand., 
as synonyms of Canarium commune. ‘This last 
ig described as a small tree with 7-11 leaflets 
on lony stalks, Ovate-oblong, acute or shortly 
acuminated, quite entire, stipules oval ; the pan- 
icles of flowers terminal, divaricating ; the 
flowers 2-3 together ; almost sessile ; when young 
covered over by broad ovate concave silky 
bracteala, the calyx silky externally, the drupes ob- 
long, black. The bark of this plant yields a 
limpid oil, with a pungent turpentine smell, 
which congeals into a buttery camphoraceous 
substance. It possesses the same properties as 
Copaiba. Don says ._.“¢ When the nuts are mature 
they contain a sweet kernel, which does not be- 
come rancid, and which resembles a sweet chest- 
nut; they are eaten both raw and dressed by the 
‘nhabitants of the Moluccas, Banda and New 
Giinea: and an oil 1s expressed from them, 
which is used at the table when fresh, and tor 
lamps when stale ; bread is also made from them, 
cakes, biscuits, &c. for the table. Eaten fresh 
they are apt to bring on diarrhacas and «dysente- 
ries, and to occasion an oppression at the breast..”” 
The same tree is also said to yield I 
Elemi. 
and of the islands of the astern Archipelago. 
—Hng. Cyc. Vol. WI. page 79. 

(2788). COLOMBO ROOT, CaLumBo Root. 
Kalamboo khoo, CYNG. Radice di Columbo. It. 
Columbo wortel, Dut. Raiz de’Calumba, Port. 
Racine de Calumbo, Yr. Raiz de Colotabo, SP. 
Koliunba wurzel. Grex Columboo vayr, ‘TAM. 
Kalumb-ka jur, Guz Hip. 

The Colombo plant (Cocculus palmatus), is pro- 
duced on the Kastern Coast: of Africa, and in 
small quantities in Molabar: As met with in 
commerce, it is in- slices of one or two inches. 1n 
diagneter, one-eighth to half an ineh thick, occa- 


sionally perforated in the centre, much wrinkled, 








orayish externally; and a dull: yellow within ; 
the taste is exceedingly bitter, smell heavy, 
powder of a grey colour, and very: apt to attract 


moisture from the air. 
subject to decay by worms, and is therefore ge- 
nerally packed in black-pepper to preserve it. It 
is bronght to Bombay from’, Mozambique ; and 
is re-ex ported to England.—faulkner. 


dom, are procurable in South 
following places :— 
Alumina coloured with madder_ lake 3 












Brown ochre, 
Cologne brown. ‘3 s 
Cream colored oehte, ++ ees a 
Dark shade of grey ochre, .. ae 
Dark uimbre, a 8 cae sie 
Deep yellow ochre (common 11 the Loe Madras. 














Pale vellow ochre, 

Peroxide of manganese. 

Plumbago or black lead, .. ve 

Puce eoloured ochre, ... vn 

Purple ochre, me 

Raw umber, 

Raw sienna, a ee ai vr 





Venetian red, ... ie wisn on 
Warm stone coloured ochre, — sti 
White ochre or porcelain earth, 










‘ast Indian 
It is a native of the continent of India 


_ COLUMBID.. 
(iolombo-root is very 


(2789) COLOURS, from 4 the mineral king- 
n India from the 





(prepared from the muvjceth or Rubia ( shingleput. : 


’ 


finetoria), an 


Antwerp red, ... sa. ee wee yanjam. 
Burnt sienna, eee Hiiils near Salem, 
Bright yellow ochre, ... Hille near Cuddapah. 


eve eee eee ee put. 
Neilgheirry Hills. 
Hills near>. Salen. 
uttum Hila 


Neilyherry Hillws. 


zars of Madras, 


Flesh coloured ochre. —«-- oe near Salem. 

Indian red. ‘a : Hills near Chingleput. 
lron sand, ... a as vee Bimlipatam. 
Lavender coloured ochre, .-. Bangalore. 


Light red ochre (prepared from the yel-y Nuttum Hill, 


low ochre.) 


Oranvze 0c ade fro e = 
ne ochre, (made from the yellow \ near Cuddapah. 


ochre by heat), 
in Nuttum Hills. 


Mahratta Country. 

Vizinnagarum and Gol. 
1 condah. 

Banyalore. 

Hills near Chingleput. 

Neilgherry Hills, 

near Salem, 


Koman ochre, ... Ss hes Chinglepat. 
Salmon coloured ochre, ... Salem. | 
Silvery white kaolin, . Bimlipatam. 


Ultramarine (prepared from the lapi8\ gon Bomb ay.. 


lazult, 
in the Bazars in Madras. 


near Chingleput. 
Bangalore. 


(2790) COLUBRID, a family of snakes, 


the last of the sub-order Oolubrina of Dr. J. K. 
Gray. 


dride, Boide, and Colubride.—Evg. Cyc. p. 71- 


‘he Colubrina include the families [/y- 


(2791) COLUBRINA, a genus of plants 


belonging to the natural order Jthamnacee. 
—Hny. Cyc. p. Vi. 


(2792) COLU MBID, a natural family of 
Birds, comprising the Pigeons, Doves, anc 
Turtles. ‘Lhe distribution of this family 1s very 
extensive, the form occurring almost everywhere, 
except within the frigid Zones. ‘The species 
are most abundant in Southern Asia and the 
Great Indian Arehipelago. The following de- 
{inition includes the Columbide, to which we 
shall refer in the present article .— Bill moderate, 
compressed, covered at the base of the upper 
mandible with a soft skin, in which the nostrils 
are pierced, aud more or less curved at the point. 
Feet with three divided toes in front, and one 
behind. —Ling. Cye. | 
Vinago (Cuvier.) The species of vinago in- 
habit intertropical Asia and Africa. They feed 
on berries: and fruits. They are shy and 
timid, and inhabit the woods: Mr. Selby gives 
the following, on the authority of Mr. Neill, 
who, speaking. of Vinago sphenura, says: * [ 
had two; but both, I believe, were males. Both 
had a-song, very different from the mere cooing 
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COLUMBID. 
r ingaove. 
Begging same little tune, but on different 
eys. After the death of one, the survivor used 
> sing at command, or, xt all events when in- 
‘ted to it by beginning its tune.” | 
Vinage azromatica.—It is the Columbia aroma- 
ica of Latham. “ The Aromatic Vinago is of a 
\ild and timorous disposition, and is generally 
cen in flocks or societies, except during the pe- 
iod of reproduction, when they pair, and re- 
ire to. the recesses, of the forest. ‘The nest 18 
simple, aud composed of a few twigs loosely put 
ogether, and the eggs are two. _ 
Carpophage (Selby.) ©. oceunzca. It is the 
Columba oceanica of J.esson. ‘This species, ac- 
cording to Lesson, is the Moulouesse, or Mou- 
leux, of the natives of Ovalan, and though it ap- 
proaches the Nutmeg Pigeon, Columba (Carpo- 
phaya) onea, Very nearly, it 
size, being one-third less, and in the distribution | 
of some of its colours. ‘The Nutmeg Piveon 


e ® | 
lives more particularly 1m the eastern Moluccas, | 


and especially at New Guinea and Waigion, 
while the Oceanic Fruit-Pigeon is abundant in. 
the little isle of Oualan, 
archipelago of the Carolines, and seems to exist 
“1 the Pelew Islands, where Wilson mentions it 
under the name of cyep.” Lesson further ob- 
serves, that it may be possibly spread over the 
Philippines, and at Mavindanao. 

Geophilus nicobaricus. It is the Columba nt- 
cobarica of Latham, the C. Gallus of Wagler. 
It inhabits the isles of Nicobar, Java, Sumatra, 
and many of the Moluccas. Authors differ 
about. its habits, some asserting that its nest is 
placed on the ground, and that the female lavs 
several eggs, the young running as soon as 
hatched ; but Mr. Bennett, who saw them in 
Mr. Beale’s aviary at Macao, says that they were 
usually seen perched upon the trees, even UpOl 
the loftiest branches, and adds, that they build 
their rude nests and rear their young upon trees 
similar to all the pigeon tribe. 


Lophyrus coronatus. t is the Columba coro- 
nata of Tatham; Phasianus Cristatus Indicus of 
Brisson; Columbi Hocco, Le Vaill. ; Colombe 
Galline Goura, Temm.; Great Crowned Pigeon, 

‘dw. A species surpassing in size all the other 
Columbide. Total length from 27 to °8 inches. 
This bird is found in many of the islands of the 
_ great Indian group. Not rare in Java and 
: Banda, abundant in New Guinea and in most of 
q the Moluccas. Nest built in trees; eggs two ; 
B cooing of the male hoarse, accompanied by a 
; noise somewhat like that of a turkey-cock when 
strutting. Its food consists of berries, seed, 
grain, &c. Flavour of the flesh said to be ex- 
ceHtent. “In this’ magnificent and beautiful 
bird,” says Mr. Selby, “we observe a combina- 
tion of form different from that of the ground- 
7 pigeons ; for, instead of the marked affinity to 
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'of Exogenous 
with pinnated leaves and inflated membranous 
pods, which explode when suddenly compressed, 
and 

differs from it inj the 


f 


in the midst of the great | ming 


ceps ovcipitalis (Lesson) may 
example. 
-s remarkable for the delicate tints of its plu- 
mage, 
and of a satiny white below.—Engl. Cyc. p. 99. 















petalous Exogenous 


COMBRETUM WIGHTIANA. 


When they sang in conccrt | the typical rasorial famihes, the Pavonide and 


detraonide, so decidedly exhibited by these 
species, both in their mode of life and in their 


deviation from the usual Columbine figure, we 


have in the present instance, an approximation 
of structure’ much nearer that of some of the 
Cracida, another tribe of 
an aberrant family of the 
‘3 on this account we think that this bird cannot 
well be placed in the sane division with the 
rround-doves 
separate group.’ —Eng. Cye. 
YQ and 9}. 


birds which constitutes — 
Rasorial ‘Order ; and it 


but must constitute the type of a 
pages 72, 75, 78, 


(2793) COLUTEA, a Papilionaceous genus 
Plants, consisting of hardy shrubs 


which look like vegetable bladders, whence 
common English name of Bladder-Senna. 
Lhe species have yellow or yellow and red flowers 


of some beauty ; and are all found in the south 
of Kurope, in Palestine, and in the Himalaya 
mountains.—Mug. Cyc. page 93. 


(2794) COLYMBID.#, a family of Swim- 
Birds (Natatores,) having a smooth, 


straight, compressed, and pointed bill. ‘The 
species of Podiceps are called Grebes. They 


haunt the sea as well as the rivers, are excellent 
swimmers, and dive frequently, as all who have 
watched the’Dabchick or little Grebe (Podiceps 
minor), and have been amused by its quickly 
repeated plungings, well know. ‘hey feed on | 
small fishes, frogs, crustaceans, and insects, and 
their nests, formed of a large quantity of grass 
&e. are generally placed among reeds and ca- 
rices, and rise and fall with the water. Podt- 
be taken as an 
This Grebe, according to M. Lesson, 


which is slate-gray (gris ardoise) above 


COMBRETACES, an order of Poly- 
Plants, with 1-celled inferior 
fruit, the seeds of which arc solitary or nearly so, 
and pendulous, the stamens definite in nuinber, 
and the cotyledons convolute. It cannot be doubt- 
ed that this order has a near relation to Alyrtacee 
and especially to Puntca. Dr. Lindley considers 
‘t to be in closer alliance with Lanraceee and 
Composite. The species known as Myrobalans 
are tropical shrubs or trees, with alternate or op- 
osite leaves destitute of stipules, and long slen- 
der stamens. ‘The order does not contain any 
plants of much importance for their useful pro- 
pertics. Some of them are astringent and used 
for tanning, and the kernels of others are eatable ; 
they are chiefly valued for their brightly coloured 
showy flowers, especially in the genus Combretum 
— Eng. Cyc. page 100. 

(2796) COMBRETUM WIGHTIANA. A 
fragrant flowered species of Combretum is com- 


Gc 2 


(2795) 


COMMELYNA COMMUNIS. 


COMOCLADLA. DENTATA. 


mgp.on the hills near Maulmein-—it is a strag-| keeray, as a weed. with-pretty blue. flowers, com-- 


ghing shrub, with winged fruit.—dMason. 
(2797) COMBS. 
Peignes, FR. . 
hamme, GEp. 
Kanghae, Guz. Hin. 
Combs are well-known implements formed of 
horn, bone, tortoise-shell, wood, &c. for clean- 
ing and adjusting the hair.—Faulkuer, In 
Ceylon the marginal pieces of tortoise shell 
are used at Point de Galle in the manufac- 
ture of bracelets and necklaces formed of a chain 
of shell, it resembles amber in appearance : these 
bear a higher price than such as formed by the 
darker shell. In Ceylon thereis a great demand 
for tortoise-shell for the manufacture of Combs 
which are worn by males as well as females 
among the Cingalese. In the numerous excesses 
into whieh English costume has been carried the 


Peltini, It. 
Pentes, Port. 
Peines, Spr. 


size of the back Cominb worn by ladies has never | 


attained that of the Cinealese men, who also wear 
a narrow long bent Comb across the forepart 





monly found in lawns ; the leaves are used by 
| the natives mixed with other. greens, ae. 


(2801) COMMELYNA NUDIFLORA,-is a 
species of cucumber which Dr. Honigberger re- 
ceived from the Himalayas under the game of 
Kandoolee. 1a. oe 3 Me. Fac Se apdaer, | 

(2802) COMMIA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural. order, Huphorbiacee. C. Co- 
chin-chinensia 1s a small tree with a resinous 
juice. It has alternate entire smooth leaves. 
‘The male flowers are amentaceous, the catkins 
consisting of imbnicated 1-flowered scales, axil- 
lary and short; the female flowers, racemose 
terminal, and small. This tree: yields a gum 
which possesses emetic and purgative properties. 
It is recommended in cases of dropsy, but has 
not been introduced into European practice. It 
is a native of Cochin China. 


(2803) COMMIPHORA MADAGASCAR- 
ENSIS. (Lindl. #1. Med. 178.) Syn. Amyris Com- 


of the head—the lighter colored shell is most es- miphor a, (Hod. Hi. Ind. li 244.) Balsamoden- 
teemed by them. Five pounds is a moderate | dron ? Commiphora, (Wight and Arnott, Prod. 
price for a tortoise shell back comb,which increas- ‘i. p. 96.) This is a native of Sylhet, Assam, 
es in value according to the size and quality of | and Madagascar ; it blossoms in the Botanic 
the shell : hair pins of tortoise-shell are worn by: Garden of Calcutta about February and March, 
the women : gold and silver Demg substituted | but seldom ripens its seed. It has been briefly 
for full dress: these hair pins are among the | noticed under .its synonim. A resinous substance 
articles purchased by passengers in the stcam- | named Googul, (Zind.) Moogl (Arad) is met with 


boats.— Rhode ALS. S&. | 


jin all the bazars of India. 


It much resembles 


(2798) COMEPTIORUS, a venus of Tishes | myrrh, and is said by some good authorities to 


belonging to the faimly of Gobics. There is only | 
one species, which is found in the fresh-water | 
lake of Baikal. It is not taken by the fisher- | 
men, but is found dead on the shores after the 
severe storms to which that lake is frequently | 
exposed. The fish is about a foot in length, and | 
of a soft greasy texture. It is collected and press- | 
ed for oil, but is not eaten.—AKagl. Cyc. p. 100.) 


(2799) COMMELYNA.  ConMMELYNE. 


Some of the plants of this genus are very hand- 
| 
| 


some, the colour of the flowers mostly blue, and 
propagated by dividing the tubers.— divddell, 
Wight describes Commelyna Bengalensis ; cris- 
tata ; nana; papilionacca ; polyspatha ; and scapi- 
flora. 


(2800) COMMELYNA COMMUNIS, Lin.— 


CaLr-GRass. | 
Kunnoo koottie pilloo, | = Neeroo kussnvvo, TEx, 
Tan. Vatsa prinm, SANs, 


The succulent leaves of this plant, which is 
improperly called a grass, are used by the Hin- 
doos of the southern provinces for feeding young 
calves, when they wish to wean them from their 
milk. The plant hasa small delicate blue flower 
and is found growing on the banks of water 
courses ; along which it spreads rapidly sending 
suckers into the ground.—Ainelie’s Mat. Med. 
page 301. Mr. Jafivey despribes the Commelyna 
communis uuder the Tamul name of Kannang- 





i constitute the bulk of the article exported from 
Bengal as Kast Indian myrrh. Royle considers the 


Croogul identical with the Bdellium of commerce 


| and he ingeniously traces in Bud?eyoon and Ma- 
| delkon 


(the Greek synonymes of Googul), the 


| BoeAAtoy andl wad_eAxov of Dioscorides. A tree in.the 


Seharunpore Garden, pointed out as the Googul 
tree, had scaly bark exactly conformable to Rox- 
burgh’s description of his Amyris. Bdv-dlium, Dr. 

Ainshe, vol. i. p. 29, gives an excellent sum- 
mary of all the information extant when his work 
was published, regarding this interesting sub- 
stance. He adduces as synonymes, Bdellium. 
Kookool, Zam., Googooloo. Zed., Googula. Cin., 
Aflatoon, -drad., Mukul, Pers., Googul, Hind., 
known as Bdellium. He describes the gum resin 
as semi-pellucid, yellowish, or brown, inodorous 
and brittle, softening between the fingers. in ap- 
pearance not unlike myrrh, of bitterish taste, 
and rather strong smell. He states however 
that it is all brought. from Arabia and: Persia, 
where the tree is called Durukht-i-mukul. In the 
bazars of India it is said that the googul “comes 
from the Hills.”’ (Royle, p. 177.) The medicinal 
properties of Bdellium are exactly like those of 
myrrh, and_being much cheaper, it may be pre- 
we? for Dispengary practice, O’ Shaughnessy, 
_ (2804) COMOCLADIA DENTATA, of Cuba, 

is yemarkable for a milky corrosive juice which.. 
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CONCHOLOGY. CONFERV. 
‘turns to a fixed black colour.—O’Shanghnessy, | account of these animals with their shells, in-ar- 
ee ee ee ee a ticles-Mollusea, Brachiopoda, Tunicata, Conchi- 


age 281. oo | | 
P "1a808) COMPASS. °° fera, Gasteropoda, Pteropoda, Cephaldpoila; ateo 
cman, Dan. {| Bussola. Ir, Ss under’ the heads of the inore important of the 


| Composso de marear, Port. | families and genera of the Mollusca, but mf ar- 
Kompass korabelnui Rus. | rangements to obtain the saine have failed.— 
Fx. ° wees Agnja de tma- Eng. Cyc. p. 117.—Editor. | 
or saree instrument semis of a mag- (2814) CONDAMINEA, a genus. of plants 
aA well-known 1 ’ ? Ce eee belonging to the natural order Cinchonacea, — 
netized needle and card, employed in directing Enal a a | } . 
the course of vessels at sea.— Faulkner. The ee S96: peg? ao ve, Et 
compass, fornautical purposes, 1s, at present, used} (2811) CONNESSI BARK, TELLICHERRY 
by the principal native traders of Southern and | BARK. 
| 
| 


Zeekompase. Dut. 
Compes de mer, Boussole, 











Corte-de-pala, Port. | 
Cheeree, Kutaja, Sans. 
| Veppalei, TAM. | 
passes, ma , : Palapatta, MALFAL. Pala codija, Manoopala, 
of Batavia, at the very moderate cost of from | Codaga pala, Mat. | Ten. 
one shilling to eighteen-pence a-piece. ‘The di-' — (:onessi bark is the produce of a plant belong- 
rective power of the magnet is said to have heen | ing to the natural order Apocynacee, a native 
known to the Chinese for many ages,— by their | of the western coast of Hindustan. It is the 
own account, no less thin °834 years before the | yyy ightia (Nerium) antidysenterica, ard is a 
birth of Christ. — Craufurd Dict. page 115. valuable astringent.—Engl. Cye. paye 122. Mr. 
(2806) COMPOSITE, the largest known | ‘aulkner describes it as a native of Ceylon, 
natural order of Plants. It consists of Mono-) Manritins, the Malabar Coast, and many other 
petalous Exogens with syngenesious stamens, ; parts of India. It is astringent and bitter, and 
and an erect solitary ovule in.a simple 1-celled | is considered febrifuge ; 1t has also been given 
inferior ovarv, the style of which is divided into | with alleged advantage in chronic dysentery. 
two arms ; the flowers are always arranged in The seeds of the plant are termed lndrajovw. 


dense heads, or capitula, and are surrounded by | — Faulkner. : 


one or more external rows of bracts forining an | (2812) CONESSI SEED 
~ a : ; . 


astern Asia and of the Archipelago. The Bu- Concise as a 
elebes, for example, use small rude com- ce raya, Guz, 
de expressly for them by the Chinese ae 





gis of O 


— s 


—K ‘ye. nage 1O2. | 
involucre.—Hugl. Cyc. page ” ae elles : Tisan ul assafeer, ARAB. Indrayava, SANs, 
(2807) CONCH OR CHANK SHELLS. | Judrajow, Guz. HIND. Veppalei arisee, T'aM, 


These and their uses have already been noticed; Ahir, Pexs. 
under the heads, #racelets and Chanks, to which; ‘The seed of Wrightia antidysenterica (Nevins 
reference can be made. The manufacture of rings | antidysentericum), are covered with a kind of 
for the arms and ancles, from conch-shells im- | downy tuft, somewhat resembling the down of 
ported from the Malayan Archipelago, is still al- ithe thistle. ‘Two kinds are distinguished,, the 
most confined to Dacca: the shells are sawn ' gxree¢ and ditser. The former has a pleasant taste 
across for this purpose by semicircular saws, the | not. unlike that of oats, which they also resemble 
hands and toes of the workman being both! somewhat in appearance; but are longer and 
actively employed in the operation. The mtro-' more slender. Aun infusion of the roasted seed 
duction of circular saws has been attempted by | is given as a safe and gentle restrainer_in bowel 
some European gentlemen, but steadily resisted | complaints; the decoction is employed in. fever 
by the natives, despite their obvious advantages. cases. The latter are intensely bitter, and used 
_ —Hooker Vol. I. page 254. as a vermifuge. — Faulkner. 
(2808) CONCHA FLUVIATILIS. Sea-shell} (2818) CONFECTION OF BLACK PEP- 
. is used by the Hakims as a medicine, and with} PER, In compounding this drug in India, for 
the common people, this river fresh water shell elecainpane root (inula helenium), Dr. O’Shaugh- 
_ serves for a spoon, out of which they take tlieir nessy recommengis the substitution of the goonch 
_ medicine.—Honigberger, p. 26 00. root, Abrus precatorius. The Edinburgh Phar- 
280) CONCHOLOGY is that branch of: macopeia uses liquorice root and for the fennel 
, ‘sciénce which teaches ‘the structure and forms of seeds of the London preparation, the: seeds of 
‘the shells which are the hard external covering oe or. ae . fan ig on eae 
of the animals belonging to the class Mollusca, | are an adequate substitute.— beng. Shar. p. 273. 
| Although these shells present ereat variety of{ (2814) CONFERV abound in the . warm 
‘forms, and are variously marked, they are only | water from the hot springs of Soorujkhund, in 
fa subsidiaty part of the’strictwre of the animals | Beliar, and two species, one ochreous brown, and 
to which they belong. -Herice amongst natura-|the other green, occur on the margin of the 
lists the shells are only 8 wdied in ‘eomnestion | tanks theniselves, and in the hottest water: the 
“with the struttute of the atrimals ‘which: inhabit) brown is capable of bearing the greatest ‘heat and 
Nhem. I would have wished to: have ‘given an!forms a belt in deeper water than the green : 








re re ee | ee 












CONGLEA. 


both appear 
the temperature 
low as 90°.—Hooker Him. Jour. 


(2815) CONIUM MACULATUM, Zina. 


Conii Folia, L. E. D. Conii Fructus. L. Leaves | 


and Fruit of Hemlock. There is little doubt of 
this being the swveoyv ot the Greeks, and the 
cicnta of the Romans, as has been long supposed 
and as has been well argued by Dr. Pereira. 
This must not, from the similarity of name, be 
confounded with Cicuta maculata. Cicuta virosa 
oceurs in Cashmere, where it is called Zehr- 
googul, or poison turnip. Persian, Salep-e-Shartan 
or Devil’s Salep. The objection that it is not 
so clearly described as to be readily distinguish- 
ed from other Umbellifere, would apply to ac- 
counts of many officinal plants, even in compara- 
tively modern works. It is the shodrau of 
the Arabs, who give chuniun as the Greek 
name.—Royle. Conium Maculatum. (Spotted 
Hemlock.) Kewveor, Dios. is found in Europe, 
east of Asia and America. This plant is of 


in broad luxuriant « strata, wherever | species of congea. 
‘s cooled down to 168° and as | strong resemblance to the dogwood tree of the 
Vol. 1. p. 28. | Ohio valley when in flower. ‘There are three dif- 


CONOCARPUS ACUMINATA. 
In the..distance it bears a 


ferent species in the Tenasserim Provinces, Con- 
gea azurea, C. tomentosa, C. velutina, but they 
are all called by the same native names.— 
Mlason, Bo 
(2818) CONGEA VILLOSA, has leaves of 
heavy smell, and is used by the natives in medi- 
cine. —O’ Shaughnessy, poge 486. Wight pives 
Conzea azurea, 1479; velutina, 1479 & 1566 ; 
villosa, 1479 ; and tomentosa, 1479 or 1565. _ 
(2819) CONIFER.X, a natural order of Gyr- 
nospermous Exogens (called by Dr. Lindley Pi- 


i nacee), consisting of resinous, mostly ever-green, 


hard-leaved trees or shrubs, inhabiting all those 


| parts of the world’ in which arborescent plants 
“can exist.-— Eng. Cyc. p. 125. 
Bhootan, there are twelve Conifers, viz. Juniper, 


In Sikkim and 


3; Yew; “Abies Webbiana, Brunnoniana, and 
Smithiana ; “Larch; Pinys_, exeelsa and longi- 
folia, and Podoeyes:ueritolia. Ur t-these, four, 
viz. Larch, Cupssus funebris, Podocarptens nerii- 


‘mportance as a inedicine, and derives ad- : 

onal aire oe being nancileeed to vege | folia and Abiessruponiana, are not commoina to 
nr . 3 ‘ 2 Tr 4 ¢ hd “he ve y rue % a “a 
7 the North-west HimiNaya, westof Nepal, q,ried 


been used as the Athenian state poison, by which 
Socrates aud Phocion perished. In the form 
of fruit, in locality (Crete and Candia), in the 
effects as a poison, and in some propertics as a 
remedy, this article corresponds exactly with the 


descriptions of Dioscorides and Nicander—one | 
very strong fact is, that no other poisonous Um- | 


belliferous plant is found in Greece but this, | 
which grows plentifully in the localities from 


° . . ° e | 
which historians state the Atheman poison was | 
size, but rich in a sweet oil.— AlcClelland. 


gathered. For medical uses the extract of hem- 
lock is chiefly employed as an anodyne in scro- 
fulous or cancerous affections. In rheumatisin, 
neuralgia, and painful ulcerations, especially 
those of a syphilitic character, hemlock is employ- 
ed with decided benefit. Z7Zemlock poultices, pre- 
pared in various ways, are often applied with 
great advantage to irritable sores, particularly 
those of a cancerous, or scrofulous, or syphilitic 
character; 2 ounces of the extract with a pint of 
water thickened by linseed meal constitute the 
London form. The bruised leaves themselves 
are occasionally employed : an olutment is made 
according to the Dublin Pharmacopaia, by boil- 
ing the fresh leaves in prepared lard, and is much 
used in the eases above mentioned, and also as 
an application to painful piles.— O'Shaughnessy, 
pages 371. | | | 


(2816) CONGANI, a Hood or Pent House, 
made of reeds, in the Western parts of ‘Tinne- 
velly, to protect the person from raia. | 


(2817) CONGEA, In the neighborhood of 
Maulmain and Amherst, but rarely in the south- 


ern provinces, the forest scenery is often orna- 


mented with the numerous large purple bracts 


surrounding the small inconspicuous flowers of a 








the other eight are common. Of the 13 natinves 


of the No#th-west Provinces avx.a*only the fol- 
lowing: five, Juniperus communis; the Deodar 
Pinus Gerarding, Pinus excelsa and Cupressus 
tornlosa are not found in Sikkim.— f/ooker Vol. 
1. p. 256. 7 

(2820) CONNARUS NITIDA, a shrub about 
ten feet high, is very plentiful, especially in the 
Rangoon district, and affords an oil seed of small 


(2821) CONNARUS SPECIOSA. 
Gwai-douk, BuRM, 


A large tree, very plentiful throughout the Ran- 
coon, Pegue and Tounghoo districts, where it is 
known under the name of Kadon-kadet. Plenti- 
ful in all the forests growing scattered with Teak 
in the Tounghoo district and in the forests of 
Pegu. It is a large, heavy and strong timber. 
Wood, white-colored, adapted to every purpose 
of house building, remarkable for the quantity of 
its seed, which are of large size, abounding in 
sweet oil.— Ale Clelland’. : | 

(2822) CONOCARPUS ACUMINATA. 

Panchinon, ‘I'E1. | Fe 

This species is a large timber. tree, a native 
of the same places, it flowers during the cold 
season. ‘These trees are valuable on account 
of their wood, particularly the first seriman, its 
timber is universally esteemed for almost. every 
economical .purpose. Towards the centre, it is 
of a chocolate colour and is there exceedingly 
durable. F oy house and ship building the na- 
tives reckon it. .euperior to every other sort; 
Pentaptera tomentosa, and teak excepted, The 
wood of Pauchinon is exceedingly like, and fully 


CONOCARPUS ROBUSTA. 

as strong, and -as durable, if kept dry as the C. 
latifolia, but exposed to the-water, it soon decays ; 
of course it is-untit for the marine: yard, but 
‘equally. fit for house building when it can be 
obtained straight, which is seldom the case. Kose- 
wood, Yerroogudda cheva karra, Zed. the tulip 
tree Potrsha, Zam. or Gungarani, Tel., ave tough 
woods and well adapted for fine furniture, the 
latter is generally hollow and can only be obtain- 
ed fit for chairs: &e. It is not, 1 believe, found in 
the jungles but abounds in old gardens and about 
European stations near the sea.—Ahode AL.S.S. 


- 19893) CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA, SERI- 
MAN, Tel. Combretacee, Icon. 29+. 
Vellay naga marum, Tam. 


This ig one of the largest timber trees that are 
found amongst that chain of mountains, on the 
Peninsula of India, which separates the Circars 
from the Mahratta Dominions, where it is a 
native. Jt flowers during the cold season, in 
January and February. Its trunk is erect, straight, 
varying in length and thickness, the largest or 
thirty-five, being five feet to the branches, and 
about six feet in circumference.—Kowb. Dr. 
Wight, writing from Coimbatore, says it is a tall 
handsome tree furnishing an excellent and very 
strong timber. The specimens tried there, though 
not the best, sustained 500]bs. Roxburgh speaks 
of it in very high terms. Mr. Rohde cannot 
find that its timber of any size or value is found 
in Rajahmundry or Masulipatam Civear, these 
being the only localities in which he has met 
with it in common use. He thinks this wood is 
over estimated. Tle has seen many instances m 
which it’has, though sound when put out, given 
way in buildings, and he has never seen it above 
w foot in diameter —- Rohde M.S.S. On another 
occasion Mr. Rohde says, if this be the wood 
known by the name of Seriman given by Rox- 
burgh, I must say I never inet with any worthy 
of the character he gives it—it is the common 
timber of Masulipatam, where I never saw a log 
of a size exceeding 12 inches diameter. The 
Tamil name given by Dr. Wight is that of the 
white Eugenia—odde. Other notes in my 
possession describe this as a large tree, in some 
cases, but the stem is often so deeply furrowed as 
to prevent it yielding a good plank. It is found 
about the sources of the Concan rivers; Ken- 
nery jungles ; and on the inland Deckan Hills ; 
where it-has a stunted and gnarled form ; there 
is a fine specimen of this tree in the neighbour- 
hood of Sydapet, near Madras. 

(2824) CONOCARPUS ROBUSTA. 

on. Baibyah, Bure. | 

‘This is avery large and strong’ timber tree, 
. growing pleatifully in the Pegu, Tounghoo. and 
.. Prome Forests along. with :‘Teak.. Wood, white 
_ eglored, adapted for fancy work and cabinet 
_ making.~ -MeQleland.. - a 





CONVOLVULUS ARGENTACEUS. 
_ (2625) CONOPS, a gents of msects belong- 
ing to the order Diptera and the family Conopida:. 
—Engl. Cyc. page 127. ts > e 
(2826) CONSERVE OF ROSES. - 
Guleund, Guz. Hine. | 


Consists of rose-petals and sugar mixed in cer- 
tain proportions, and bruised in a mortar. The 
conserve of roses met with in the bazars of Bom- 
bay, is chiefly obtained from Surat.— Fauldner. 

(2827) CONUS, a genus of Gasteropodous 
Mollusca, founded by Linneus. ‘The species are 
found in southern and tropical seas; and are ve- 
ry numerous. Lamarck records 18t recent ; ane 
several of these include varieties.—Evgl. Gye. 
page 128. oe 

(2828) CONVOLVULACE.#, a natural order 
of Monopetalous Exogenous plants, with bell- 
shaped flowers, opening or contracting beneath 
the influence of light, a plaited estivation of the 
corolla 5 stamens, and a fruit with 2 or 3 cells, 
in which 1 or 2 ovales stand ereet. The embryo 
is crumpled up in the midst of very firm albumen. 
The common Bind-weeds of the British hedges, 
the Zpomea and Coucolyuli of the gardens, offer 
illustrations of the ordinary state of this order, 
the species of which have purgative roots ; and 
in the case of seammony, yielded by Convoloulus 
Scammonia, and of jalap, produced by various 
species of Ipomeze, are of great medicinal im- 
portance. Occasionally the purgative principle 
is so much diffused amone the feecula of the root 
as to be almost inappreciable, as is the case in 
the Convolrulus Batatas, or sweet Potato of 
America, which was the forerunner of the com- 
mon potato, and gave it its name, and which is 
still cultivated in the south of Spain and France. 
—Engl. Cyc. page 129. Wight, in Icones, gives 
Convolvulus bicolor, 835 ; calycinus, 833; capi- 
tulatus, 1366; gclomeratus, 1366 ; hirtus, 834; 
microphyllus, 1367 ; pentaphyllus, 834; rhynos- 
permus, 1368 ; and rufescens, 1365 ; 

(2829) CONVOLVULUS ARVENSIS has 
angular striate] stems ; leaves sagittate, some- 
what auricled ; peduncles usually flowered ; se- 
pals ovate, roundish ; corolla white or rose co- 
lour. It is native throughout Europe in sandy 
fields and by road-sides ; also in China, Persia, 
and some parts of India. It is very common in 
Great Britain. This species is said to possess a 
purgative quality, as also C. Soldanella, ‘C. ma- 
ritimus, and C. macrocarpus.—Eng. Cye. page 
140. _ 

(2830) CONVOLVULUS ARGENTACEUS, 
Silver-leaved Convolvulus. (Hid. Sumunder- 
sokh) Cultivated as a flower: the leaves and juice 
of the plant are acrid, and applied by the natives 
to stimulate sores. ‘The-seed is.used along with 


salep misri as all aphrodisiac : the half roasted 


leaves applied to the skin are escharotic : one tola 
of the seeds 1s a dose Gen. Med. Top. p- 181. 


CONVOLVULUS BATATAS. 
(2831) CONVOLVULUS B ATATAS: Swrer 
POTATOES. : 
Sukkaray vullie kalung,Tam | Uby Castela Manay, 


Pendaloo, DuK. Kappa kelenga, Mat. 
Sukkara Velligudda, Ter. | Sharkara kunda, Sans, 


hukurkund, PEs. 

The batatas, or camote of the Spanish colo- 
nies (Convoltulus batatos, Linn ; Batatas edulis, 
of Choisy, and the Zpomea Batutas of other 
botanists), belongs to a family of plants which 
has been split into several genera. It is a 
native of the East Indies, and of intertropical 
America, and was the “ potato” of the old Eng- 
lish writers in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. It was doubtless introduced into Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, and Virginia, soon after their 
settlement by the Europeans, being mentioned as 
one of the cultivated products of those colonies 
as early as the year 1648. It grows in excessive 
abundance throughout the Southern States of 
America, and as far north as New Jersey, and 
the southern part of Michigan. 
cultivated there are the purple, the red, the yel- 
low, andthe white, the former of which is con- 
fined to the South. The amount of sweet potatoes 
exported from Sonth Carolina in 1747-45, was 
7u0 bushels ; that of the common potato ex- 
ported from the United States, im 1820-21, 
90,889,000 bushels ; in 1830-31, 112,875,000 
bushels ; in 1840-41, 136,095,009 bushels ; in 
1850-51, 106,342,000 bushels. ‘The sweet po- 


tato is cultivated generally in all the intertropi-. 


cal regions, for the sake of its roots, and as a le- 
gume in temperate countries. In the Southern 
States of North America, the culture ceases 
in Carolina under latitude 36 degs. ; in Portu- 
gal and Spain it reaches to latitude 40 and 42 
deg. ; and as a legume its cultivation is attempt- 
ed to the vicinity of Paris. In India it is a very 
common crop ; its tubers are very similar to the 
potato, but have a sweeter taste, whence the com- 
mon name ; but it must not be confounded with 
the topinambur (Helianthus tuberosus), a native 
of Brazil, which is less cultivated. The root 
contains much saccharine and amylaceous matter. 
Several marked varieties of the sweet potato are 
raised in the Polynesian groups. In some islands 
it forms the principal object of cultivation. It 


is grown in the Northern districts of New Zea- | 


land, at Zanzibar, Monomoisy, Bombay, and 
other parts of the East Indies. They are raised 


on the bare surface of the rock in some parts of | 


the Hawaitan islands, and a sourish liquor is 
procured from them. It was early cultivated on 
the Western Coast of Africa,'for the Portuguese 


Pilot (who set out on his yoyages to the colony 


at St. Thomas, in the Gulf of Guinea) speaks of 


thie plant, and states, that it is called “ batata | 


by the aboriginals of St. Domingo. They are 
abundant at Mocha and Muscat. Sweet potatoes 
ferm-a principal and important trop in the Ber- 
mudas. The sweet potato of Java, says Mr. 


The varieties. 





CONVOLVULUS REPTANS. 
Crawfurd, is the finest I ever met with. Some 
are frequently of several: pounds weight, and 


|now and then have been found of . the enidrmous 


weight of 50 Ibs. The sweetness is not disagree- 
able to the palate, though considerable, and they 
contain a large portion of' farinaceous matter, ‘be- 


‘ing as mealy as the best of our own ffotatoes. 


In Java it is cultivated in ordinary upland arable 
or in the dry season as a green crop in succession 
to rice. A tuberous root (Ocymuimn tuberdsum) 
an inhabitant of the hot plains is frequeutly cul- 
tivated in Java. It is small, round, and ‘much 
resembling in appeararice the American potato, 
but has no great flavor. Its local name 1s kanta- 
my.— Simmonds’ Com. Product, p. 867. 

(2842) CONVOLVULUS BI-COLOR. Two- 
coloured convolvulus. | 

Zurd-kulmi, Hiwn. | 

A yellow and buff flowered Convolvulus culti- 
vated in gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 181. 

(2833) CONVOLVULUS DIAN 4 (?) Moon- 
light convolvulus. Chand, Hino. 

Cultivated in gardens; the large fragrant 
white flowers open in the evening and fade in the 
morning.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 181. 

(2834) CONVOLVULUS GANGRETICUS : 
Pink flowered Convolvulus. Cultivated as a flow- 
er, and also abundantly wild with several varie- 
ties of different colours.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 180. 

(2835) CONVOLVULUS GEMELLUS. Lin. 

Sirroo talie elley, Tam. | Tsinnatalieakoo, ‘TEL. 

‘These leaves are said to have a pleasant smell 
and mucilaginous taste. When dned, powdered 
and boiled with a certain portion of ghee, they 
are considered as a valuable external application 
in Apthous affections.— dins. Mat. Med. p. 115. 

(2836) CONVOLVULUS GRANDIFLO- 
RUS. (Ainslie, vol. n. 219.) . 

Nagha mooghatei kai, T. | Puthmapoo todmie, Sans. 

Munda Valli, RHEEDE. Alanga, Cyne. 

Moonflower. Common on the Coromandel 
Coast. Capsule or pericarp containing four seeds 
the size of kidney beans, when dried used in 
snake-bites ; dose three daily in powder.—O’SA. 


| page 506. 


(2837) CONVOLVULUS MALABARICUS. 
Paymoostee, Tam. | Kattu kelungu, RHEEDS. 
A native of the Malabar coast and of Cochin 
China, considered by the farriers in India a good 
horse medicine. Roxburgh in his Flora Indica, 
pp. 466 To 487, describes 34 species of Convol: 
vulus.— O'Shaughnessy, page 5086.0 0 
(2888) CONVOLVULUS REPTANS, Man- 
davalli, Rheede. Be eg we 
Kulmi shek, Bene, | Tootukurs, Tei, 
This plant is the Mandavallie of Rhecde and 
the Olus vagum of Rumph, a native of standing 
sweet waters, very common ih Indid, afforde-s 
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CONVOLVULUS.: SCAMMONTA. 
nilky juice which when dried is nearly equal to 
.cammony in purgative veficacy, (diaslie, on 
he authority of Plumier and the Hortus Ma- 
abaricus.) The tops and leaves are eaten in 
tews by the natives. O'Shaughnessy, page 506. 

(2839 CONVOLVULUS PAS COPRA, 
Roxb. Rabbit weed. | | 
Ohagul khooru, Bena. | Schinanna Adamboe ,RHEEDE. 
Dapetiluta, Hinp. Bala banda, TEL. 

This is.a native of the. sandy shores of India, 
where it grows. naturally helping to. bind: loose 
sand and render it. sufficiently stable to bear 
rrass: goats, horses and rabbits.eat it. Roxb. 
—Rhode MSS. 

(2840) CONVOLVULUS REPENS. Lin. 

Wulhe keeray, or Vullie keeray, Tam. 
Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 298. 

(2841) CONVOLVULUS SCAMMONIA. A 
native of Syria and the Levant, recently dis- 
covered by Dr. Burn in Kaira in Guzerat. The 
proper juice when dried is called Scammony. ‘The 
Scaramony of Aleppo occurs in fragments, volu- 
minous, dry, light, spongy, friable, pulverulent, 
with dull fracture of blackish grey, but covered 
with grey powder resulting from the reciprocal 
friction of the pieces, slightly transparent in 
small flakes, which become white and rather ad- 
herent when rubbed with a wet finger, odour 
disagreeable, taste weak, acrid, bitter, and repul- 
sive, powder greyish white. The species of scam- 
mony is often adulterated with concrete juices of 
a similar kind, with flour, chalk, sand, and earth. 
According to the analysis of Bourtron La Grange 
and Vegel, good scammony consists of resin 60, 
gum 8, extract 2, and earthly and vegetable im- 
purities 25 per 100. The most abundant har- 
vest of scammony is in Smyrna and Aleppo. 
There are several modes of collection, which 
vives rise to corresponding commercial varieties. 
‘The neck of the root being laid bare 1s divided 
transversely, and shells placed around the edges 
to receive the juice as it exudes. ‘This subse- 
quently thickens in the air. The drug collected 
in this mode, is called shell seammony. This oc- 
curs in small porous masses, sometimes smooth, 
of reddish or whitish grey colour; of wax frac- 
ture, yellowish and half transparent, in thin lay- 
ers, of disagreeable taste and smell; on drying it 
becomes adhesive. Instead of shells the leaves 
of the chesnut tree are sometimes. used, and a 
flattened scammony of good quality collected. It 
the roots be cut in successive layers, the scam- 
Mony is interior, but still esteemed. It is dried 
either over a slow fire or before the sun, and then 
moulded into stamped pastiles, of whitish colour. 
This variety is very rare in commerce. Lastly, 






wof the roots and stalks, this is moulded into 


TACOMA, signifies, the, purgative. Several old pre- 


parations .called: “ diagredium’’ (Siaxpytias) axe! Dilute sulphuric acid,....... 4 


an extract is prepared from the expressed. Juice 


round masses, of black,. vitreous, and resinous. 
The Arab name of this drug, Ul Sug-. 





COOLING MIXTURES. 


mixtures of ‘scammony with sulphur and liquo- 
rice, and are now no longer used.—O' Shanghnes- 
sy, page 500, 501. | | 7 

(2842) CONVOLVULUS TURPETHUM 
ROOT. Indian Jalap. | a. 

(2843) CONYZA ALOPECUROIDES, Mar- 
tinique, diuretic. Syx. Pterocaulon alopecuroide- 
um, D. C.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 419. 

(2844) CONYZA ANTHELMINTICA, In- 
dia. Syn. Vernenia anthelmintica, D.C. Buk- 
chie, Hind. All: parts of this plant. are bitter. 
The powdered seeds are used as a warm medicine. 
—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 419. Dr. Honigberger at. 
p- 261, states that Conyza Anthelminthica, Ver-. 
nonia anthelmintica; Serratula anthelmintica-—— 
is officinal at Lahore. It is said, that when. the 
flea-bane is roasted, flies take to flight (see Bane, 
Amygdala and Juglans regia) and when the pow- 
der of the flea-bane is sprinkled on the floor, fleas 
disappear. 

(2845) CONYZA BALSAMIFERA, India. 
Soomboong of the Javanese. yn. Blumea bal- 
samifera, D.C. <A substitute for sage.—O’Sh. 
page 419. 

(2846) COOKIA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Aurantiacee. The species 
are small trees with impari-pinnate leaves. One 
species, C. punctuéa, is a native of China and the 
Moluccas ; it has ovate lanceolate leaflets, acumi- 
nated, hardly unequal at the base. It is a mid- 
dle-sized tree bearing eatable fruit about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, yellow on the outside, the pulp 
white, rather acrid, but sweet. This fruit is es- 
teemed as an article of diet in China and. the In- 
dian Archipelago, and is known by the. name of 
Wampee. There are two or three other species, 
natives of the East, all known as Wampee Trees. 
—Engl. Cyc. Vol. ii, p. 131. In India, Cookia 
Punctata, the Wampee tree, bears its rough 
skinned fruit in April and May : it grows in clus- 
ters, containing a sweetish acid juice, resembling 
black currant in flavour. It grows to a large 
tree, and has very dark green shining leaves. 
Is rather ornamental, and requires very little care. 
— Riddell. \n China, the hwangpi, or whampee, 
i. e. yellow skin, is common and is deemed a 
superior fruit. 

(2847) COOLING MIXTURES, without Ice, 

Degree of cold - 


Parts. prodneed. 

Nitrate of ammonia, wa- 45 

ter, each... 1 | 
Nitrate of ammonja, carbo- va 

nate of soda, water, each | . : 
Phospate of soda,.........+-- ¢ ee GY 
Sulpharic acid,.........+++- 4§ oe . fs 
Sulphate of soda,. gna tte nae st . e 50 
Mnriatio acid,........--:# ++. Ob | | : 
Sulphate of soda,.......++ ++ 5 Be coe 47 
Dilute sulphuric acid,...-... 5 al - 
Phosphate of soda,..---+ 9) 0 
Nitrate of ammonia,...--.--- i? Oe 47 
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~ COPAIVA. | 
The fall of the thermometer is here calculated 
from 0°, and the full effect is not produced, un- 
less the materials employed, and the substance 
acted upon, be previously cooled to that point.— 
OC’ Shanghnessy, page 46. a | 
Cooling mixtures with Ice. 


Parts. | 
Pounded ice or snow....... 2) From any tem- 
Common Pl ee ] perature to,— h° 
Snow or pounded ice,...... 12 & 
Common salt,.......0. 0000 | Ditto,................ 20° 
Nitrate of ammonia,....... 5 
SNOW, 00 cee ceseeresoenseertons PeOiisctez 39° to—23° 


Dilute sulphuric acid,....... 
SnOw,... cee sccese cee seeceesee 
Muriatic acid,.........6 coe: 
SOW, oo. esc eee ceee cece erecen 
Diluted nitric acid,......... 


SHOW. igus nde aurea: Ditto, 


Ditto, ........- 


ot 
9 
8. 
B 
} Dito secs 


Muriate of lime, ... ..-... : 
3 


SHOW r+ ynetsees aes ser eerare Ditto, ...eceeeeees —id50° 
Cryst, muriate of lime,.... 

SNOW ope eee seeererers creer ; From ee 0° to — 60° 
Cryst, muriate of lime,..... « 

SNOW, ...e-eeeee certs 3 ae 40° to—73° 
Cryst, muriate of line,.... 3 

SWOW,.eececeee cece ener 0 a ee 68° to—98° 
Diluted sulphuvic acid,..... 10 


—O' Shauyhnessy, page 46. 

(2848) COOROOKOO or BRUMADUN- 
POO OIL. AxGcEMone MEXICANA. 
Brumadundoo vennai, Tam. | Oil of Prickly Poppy, or 
Brumadundie Noona, ‘TEL. Jamaica yellow thistle, 
Faringie datura ka tel, Hinp. ENG. 

This pale yellow, limped oil, may be obtained 
in large quantities from the round corrugated 
seeds of the prickly poppy, which was originally 
sutroduced from Mexice in ballast, but now 
flourishes luxuriantly in all parts of India. It 
was noticed under the head of Argemoue mexi- 
cana. It is sometimes expressed by the natives 
and used in lamps, but is doubtless adapted to 
other and more important uses. In North Arcot 
*t costs from Rs. 1-14-0 to Rs. 2-1-0 per maund. 
Madras Exhibition of 1855. See ARGEMONE 
MEXICANA. 

(2849) COOPPAY KEERAY, Zam. This is 
the Amarantus polystachyus. Lin.— Ainslie, p. 
253. 

(2850) COOTTOOPASSALEI KEERAY, 
Tam. Oopodaki. Sans. | Poti Batsoli koora. Tr, 

This is the Basella lucida, Lin. Aauslie. p.253. 

(2851) COPAIVA, CoratBa. 

Banme de Copaha, FR. Japayva, Sp. 

Kopaiva balsam, GER. Faulkner. 

Copaiba is the fluid resinous exudation of 
several species of Copaifera, of C. Langsdorfiit. 
Dec. of CG. officinalis. Capaiba was first describ- 
ed by Maregraaf and. Piso in 1643 ; but the spe- 
cies is uncertain, as the latter gives no figure, 
and the former only one of the fruit (supposed 
by some to be of Cupaiferu bijuga,.W illd). Jac- 
quin, in 1763, described a species’ of Copaifera 
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COPPER. 


from Martinique, which he-nained ©. officinalis, 


and which probably yields the little Copaiba'ob-" 
tained from the’ West Indies. It has, however, 
been ascertained that’ 'several species yield the 
Copaiba of commerce. The Wood-Oil of some 
species of Dipterocarpus yields a substance close- 
ly resembling Copaiba.— Royle, page 364. 
(2852) COPAL. 


A peculiar kind of gum-resin, obtained from a 
large tree (Rhus Copallinum), found in various 
tropical countries. It is usually met with in irregu- 
lar, hard, shining, transparent masses; brittle, 


tasteless, indorous, and generally of a lemon hue, 
though the best is nearly colourless, bearing a 


creat resemblance to Animi and Amber. lt 1s 
fusible and inflammable, insoluble in water, and 
very sparingly so in alcohol. It is, however, dis- 
solved by ether and some other essential oils, 
though with difficulty. ‘The gum-resin is em- 
ployed with oil of turpentine in making “ Copal 
Varnish.” Copal is largely imported into Bom- 
bay from Zanzibar, the major portion of which 
is re-exported to Kngland, and occasionally to 
France and Caleutta. Copal is liable to be con- 
founded with Anim, when the latter is clear and 
good, but the solubility in alcohol furnishes a 
useful test—the nimi being readily soluble in 
this fluid, while Copal is sparingly so. Copal is 
also brittle between the teeth, whereas aime 
softens in the mouth. Copal resin is possessed 
of peculiar properties, differing from most other 
resins in its very sparing solubility im alcohol ; 
and of the little that dissolves with the assistance 
of heat the greater part is deposited as the solu- 
tion cools. It is dissolved by ether and some 
essential oils. A substance resembling Copal is 
found mineral, and is called Fossid Copal. It is 
however insoluble in alcohol-—Hag. Cyc. p. 122. 
(2853) COPPER. Venus of the Ancients. 
Miedz, Pot. 
Cobre, Port. 
Mjed Krasnoimjed, Rus. 
Tamra, ‘Vamraka, 3ANS. 
Cobre, Sp. 
Kopper, Sw. 
Skembvoo. ‘I'am, 
'ambran, ‘TEL. 
‘Tambaga, Mat. 


Nehass. ARAB. 

‘Tang. CHIN. 

Kobber, DAN. 

hoper, Dut. 

Cuivre, It. 

Kupfer, Grr. 

Thamba, Guz. Irn. 

Ranne, Ir. 

Cupram, Lat. 

Miss, PERs. ae 

‘opper was, with Gold and Silver, one of the 

most anciently known of the metals. It 1s abund- 
antly diffused in nature, being found native as 
an Oxide, a Sulphuret, and as a Sulphate, Car- 
bonate, Arseniate, and Phosphate. Copper ' 18 
found in Persia, Sumatra, Borneo and Japan. 
Copper ore in the. form of sulphuret 1s ‘chiefly 


Ajmeer th carbonate of copper’ is. found in small 
veins, and in connexion with ores -of..iron.— 
Genl, Med. Lop. p..169. A: silicate of Copper 
occurs in Nellore collectorate, but.not in worka- 
ble lodes. Copper. ores are found. in. several 


Chundroos, Guz Hixp. 


abundant in Ramgurh in- Shekawattie:: near 
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COPPER. | COPPER, SULPHATE OF. 


arts of Upper India, particularly in the Jeypoor Dict. paye 116. In the island of Borneo, it has 
ominions, and in the vicimty of Nejeebabab, | been lately discovered, and it has been for a long 
nd Captain Hardwicke mentions, that, at Nag- | time known to exist in Sumatra and Timur. The 
ore and Dhumpore, places lying betwixt forty utensils made of this metal in those islands al- 
nd fifty coss and east of Sirinagur, two copper 


ways contain some iron, and the bars or cakes 
ines are worked during eight months of thelinto which it is cast when sold for unalloyed 
ear. If lower Hindoostan, a copper mine was 


| copper, require much labor to make them pure 
iscovered, some years ago, by Mr. J. B. ‘Travers, and malleable. ‘The copper found in Japan con- 


hen Collector of the Ongole district, betwixt | tains gold in alloy ; it occurs in the market, in 
Yoodala and Ardinghie ; which, for a short time, | small red bars, six inches long, flat on one side 
ttracted notice, but seems to have fallen into | and convex on the other,“weighing 4 or 5\lbs. 
lisrepute. The produce, as far as I can learn, {each ; this copper is the most valuable of any 
s a variegated purple ore, containing a consider-|found in Asia. The Chinese and Dutch export 
ble portion of Iron, and Captain Arthur of | upwards of 2,000 tons annually. South American 
he Corps of Engineers mentioned to Dr. Ainslie, | copper is brought to the China market and from 
hat the green carbonate of copper called Mala- England and the United States, but it is scarcely 
chite, is a product of Travancore. The copper | ever landed ; much of that in slabs is sent on to 
sre of Japan is certainly the finest in the| India and that in sheets, rods, and bolts is used 
vorld, and is an article of trade from the island. | by the foreign shipping. There is a natural alloy 
Copper is alse found in T hibet, in the Bur-| found in China, known under the name of white 
nah dominions, in Nepaul, and in great | copper, which is used by the natives in great 
sbundance in Sumatra, where it is, by all | quantities, and prevents the consumption of 
recounts, combined with much gold. It would | foreign copper. ‘The constituents are rot known, 
appear, by Le Gentil’s description of the Phi-| but copper and iron are probably the chief. It 
lippine islands, that this metal is common too is used for dish covers, candlesticks, tripods, 
in those delightful regions ; where I cannot, how- | plates, &e. &e., which when new and polished 
look almost as well assilver. Acetate of Copper 


ever, learn that white Copper is to be obtained ; 
this singular mineral, seems peculiar to China | (arugo, verdigris) is, like the sulphate, a com- 


and has been supposed, by the celebrated Dr.| mon bazar article in India, being imported chiefly 

Black, to owe its distinguishing colour to an| from France. Verdigris is prepared on the large 
alloy of nickel—AAins. Mat. Med. page 53. scale by strewing copper plates with grape husks. 

Dr. Helfer says, that the existence of copper on| During the fermentation of the traces of sugar 

the Lampei Islands, the very first he supposes in| in the husk, the copper combines with oxygen, 

this part of India as yet traced, is worthy of| and the oxide with acetic acid formed by the grape 

attention, and may lead to farther discovery of | sugar. The process is extremely tedious. We 

extensive veins of this ore.’ Mr. O’Riley states, | have nade a very good article by using tamarind 

“that specimens of copper ore have been brought | pulp ‘nstead of the grape.—Beng. Phar. p. 324. 

from several islands of the Mergui Archipelago, | (2854) COPPER, SULPHATE OF. CuPRI 

and all obtaingd appears to be of the same|SuLpuHas, Cuprum Vitriolatum. Vitriolum Ce- 

character, viz. the grey copper ore, containing | rulewm. Blue Vitriol. Blue Stone. : 
from forty to fifty parts of the metal in combina- Sulphate de Cuivre, Fr. | Kupfer Vitriol, Grr. 

tion with antimony, iron, and sulphur.” He| ‘The salt is produced naturally in the water of 
has also “ traced the existence of the sulphuret | many mines. It was no doubt employed by the an- 
of copper” on the Ataran; and Mr. Mason had a cients, as it was by the Arabs and Hindoos: by 
fine specimen of the green carbonate, or mala- the latter it is called meela tootia, or blue vitriol. 
chite, brought him by a Burman who said he re- —Royle. The Sulphate of Copper (neela tutiya) 
ceived it from a Karen, who represented that it }is a common bazar article in India, being manu- 

was found near the head waters of the Ataran ; | factured in many parts of Bengal and the eastern 
and other natives have assured him, that the same | Islands ; it is easily prepared by heating copper 
mineral exists up the Salwen. ‘The blue carbo- | to redness in contact with the alr, removing the 
nate of copper is seen in the same specimen unit- | black scales which form, and dissolving these in 
ed with the green carbonate. ‘The natives say it dilute and boiling sulphuric acid, and crystalize 
is found in Province Amherst, but he has seen it | ing. In the refining of silver 1t 1s incidentally 
only in specimens from Cheduba near the coast prepared in very large quantities. — Beng. Phar. 
of Arracan.—Mason. Copper ores have been |p. 399. Sulphate of Copper 18 raueh used in 
found in Sumatra, Celebes, and Timur. In the dyeing operations, and in the printing of eotton 
two former, mines of it are said to be worked, and linen ; also for various other purposes im the 
but if'such be the case, even their locality has|arts. It has been employed to prevent dry rot 
certainly never-beer shown. The probability is | by steeping wood in its solution, and is a power- 
that this metal has always been, as it now is, im-|ful preservative of animal | substances ; when 
ported. ‘The prevailing name for it is tambaga, | imbued with it and dried they remain unaltered. 
a corruption of the Sanscrit tamra.— Oramfurd | It is afforded by the decomposition of copper 
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COPTIS TEETA. 


pyrites, in the same manner as-green vitriol from 
iron pyrites. 
from old copper sheathing, copper turnings, and 
copper refinery scales. 

(2855) COPPER-WARE and tutenague uten- 
sils, with coral and glass beads, all form a small 
portion of the Chinese trade to India ; the Chi- 
nese seldom use glass beads as ornaments. 

(2856) COPRA, Driep Cocoanut KERNEL. 

Copra, Guz. Hunn. Narel, Hinp. 

Goabberekaya, TEL. Coapparic tangoy, TAM. 

The dried kernel of the cocoanut, from which 
cocoanut-oil is expressed ; it is also used as an 
ingredient in curries by the natives of India. 
Copra is imported largely into Bombay from the 
Malabar ‘Coast, and is occasionally re-exported 
to Calcutta.— Faulkner. It is the dried albu- 
men, which when soft and pulpy is easily re- 


moved Y a spoon.—Sveman. In preparing co- 
pra, the kernel of the cocoanut is taken out when 


fully ripe, divided in the middle and dried. Used 
as ingredient in currics and in medicine, and 
largely exported from India. The kernel of the 
cocoanut has much the taste of a filbert, and is 
a valuable ingredient in curries. It is considered 
by the Vytians as very nutritious. They con- 
ceive it to have the power of making the body 
corpulent.— Ainslie. 
(2857) COPTIS TEETA. Wall, Ranuncu- 
lacee. Vern. Mishmce Teeta, Assamese. Tlong- 
Jane. Chinese. Golden-thread root of Assan. 
The Coptis ‘Tecta is a native of the mountainous 
regions bordermg on upper Assam, and is in 
high repute among the Mishmec, Lamass, and 
Assamese. Dr. Wallich, in a paper in the VI{th 
volume of the Transactions. of the Medical and 
Physical Society of Calcutta, informs us that 
quantities are sent down to Assam in neat little 
baskets with open meshes, made of narrow strips 
of rattan, and measuring 3 to 4 inches in length 
by 23 in breadth, and 13 in width; cach basket 
contains about an ounce of small pieces of the 
root from 1 to 3 inches long. The roots are 
nearly cylindrical, and uneven, scabrous, more or 
less curved, of a greyish brown colour externally, 
internally bright yellow, varying in thickness 
from the size of a crow quill, to double that dia- 
meter. The root is perfectly dry and brittle, oc- 
casionally a few fibrillee issuing from one end. 
The taste is intenscly and purely bittery, very 
lasting, with only a slight aroma. On mastica- 
tion the root tinges the saliva yellow. In North 
America the Coptis trifolia is much employed as 
a bitter tonic, and has been accurately described 
by Bigelow. The chemical properties of the 
F méfican correspond exactly with those of the 
essamese root, which contains neither tannic nor 
gallic acid, but abounds in a yellow bitter princi- 
ple, soluble in alcohol and water. ‘The root of 
the Coptis Teeta has found its way through the 
drug shops of Bengal, and is even occasionally 





It is manufactured for the arts. 


CORACIAS. 


exposed for sale in the upper provinces : it brings 


a very high price, and is deemed a tonic remedy 
of the greatest value. It was used extensively 


| ir. the Calcutta General Hospital by the late Mr. 


Twining, who reported that its inftuence in re- 
storing appetite, and. increasing the digestive 
powers, were very remarkable, and that it might 
be said to possess all the propertics of our best 
bitter tonics. Further trials in the Calcutta Col- 
leze Hospital were equally satisfactory. It did 
not seem to exercise any febrifuge virtue, but 
under its influence several patients recovering 
from acute diseases, manifestly, and very rapidly, 
improved in strength. ‘The dose was 5 to 1U grs. 
of the powder, or an ounce of the infusion thrice 
onlvy.—O’ Shaughnessy, pages 162, 163. Latterly, 
Medical Officers in Assam, and amongst others 
have been Dr. Shurlock and the late Dr. John- 
ston Long, have had great faith in it, and have 
used itas asubstitute for Quinine, both in remit- 
tent fever and in common agues. <A_ tincture of 
Mishme Teeta isa bitter tonic, and its flavour 
and colour are much more agreeable than the 
tincture of Colomba.— Beng. Phar. p. 422. 
(2858) COQUILLA NUTS are produced in 
South America, in the Brazils, by Attalea funifera, 
according to Martius, or the Cocos lapidea of 
Gartner; the latter title is highly descriptive. 
The plaut might advantageously be introduced 
into Southern Asia. The coquilla nut shell is 
nearly solid: two separate cavities, each contain- 
ing a hard, flattened, greasy kernel, generally of 
a disagreeable flavour: the cells occasionally en- 
close a grub or chrysalis, which consumes the 
fruit. ‘The passages leading into the chambers 
are lined with filaments or bristles, and this end 
of the shell terminates exteriorly in a covering of 
these bristles, which conceal the passages ; this 
end is consequently almost useless, but the oppo- 
site is entirely solid and terminates in the point- 
ed attachment. of the stalk. Sometimes the shell 
coutains three kernels, less frequently but one 
only, and one coquilla nut has been seen entirely 
solid. ‘lhe substance of the shell is brittle, hard, 
close, and of a hazel brown, sometimes marked 
aud dotted, but generally uniform. Under the 
action of sharp turning tools it is very agreeable 
to turn, more so than the cocoa-nut shell ) it may 
be eccentric turmed, cut into excellent screws, 
and admits of an admirable polish and_ of being 
lackered. On the whole it is a very useful ma- 
terial, and suitable for a great variety of small 
ornamental works both turned and filed,——Holt- 
zapnfel. Seeman remarks that Coquilla nuts 
being excessively hard, beautifully mottled with 
dark and light brown, capable of taking a yery 
high polish, they are extensively used for turnery 
work, espectally in making the handles of .Bell- 
pulls, small tops, the knobs of walking stacks, 
umbrellas and other articles.—Seeman. 
(2859) CORACIAS, a genus of Birds belong- 
ing to, the Insessorial or Perching division. | 
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CORCHORUS OLITORIUS: JUTE. 
(2860) CORAL. 


Pavalum, TAM. 
Goollie, DvK. 
Busnd, ARAB. 
Merjan, Pens. 


Corail, Fr. 

Korallen, GER. | 

Murjan, Munga, Guz. 
| | Corale, Iv. ee 


Moonga, HiNp. Corallium, Lat. | 
Poalum, Manay. | Coral, Por. 
Pagadufh, 'TEL. Korallu. Rus. 


Vidruma, Prabala, Sana. 
Coral. Sp. 
Faulkner, Ainslie, 


Birbat, SANS. 

Bubalo, Cyne. 

Koraalen, Dut. — 

Mr. Faulkner says there are several varieties, 

of which the black is highly esteemed, and the red 

+5 next most prized ; yellow and white corals arc 
also met with. ‘Ihe value of coral depends upon 
“tg size, solidity, and the depth and brilliancy of 
‘tg colour. Coral is found in great abundance 
in the Red Sea, the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
‘, various parts of the Mediterrancan, on the 
Coast of Sumatra, in Japan, &e. It is imported 
‘to Bombay in the shape of beads from the Red- 
Sea, and ovel and from the Mediterrancan.— 
Faulkner. Coral is brought to China from all 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago in native 
vessels, and is there wrought ito many orna- 
ments and official knobs or buttons. It sells from 
g 40 to $ 60 per pecul according to the color, 
density, and size of the fragments. In former 
vears, considerable quantitics were imported in 

Company’s ships from the Mediterranean, via 

England, but none for years past, nor is it like- 

ly to be again imported, which is the reason It 

is left out of the tariff. 

(2861) CORAL PLANT. Jatropha mul- 

tifida. 

(2862) CORAL TREE.—Erythrina Indica. 
| (2863) CORALLINACEA, a family of Ma- 
.  yine Plants belonging to the order d/ge. Accord- 
| ing to Harvey’s definition it includes the Coral- 
line and Spongitee of Kutzing, and the Coral- 
- linide and Nulliporide of Dr. Johnston.—Eng. 
; Cyc. page 143. 

(2864) CORCHORUS. <A genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order ‘Liliaceae.—Angl. 
Cyc. See JutTE. Wight describes corchorus acu- 
tangulus, capsularis, humilis, and prostratus. 

(2865) CORCHORUS CAPSULARIS. This 
species is one of the plants from which the Jute 
of India is prepared. 

(2866) CORCHORUS FUSCUS. This an- 
nual affords a strong and abundant fibre, spring- 
ing up about Rangoon in the rainy season and 
mostly found growing along with Uvena, but 
not to the same extent. It affords a strong fine 
grey fibre—Mc Clelland. 


(2867) CORCHORUS OLITORIUS. 
Bhunghe, BENGALER. | - Phetwoon, Buam. 

» An annual plant common in Bengal. There 
" are two varieties, the green (Pat, Beng,), the red- 
, dish, (Bun-pat, Beng.) both are used for their 
” fibres, which are called jute and pat. A coarse 
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CORCHORUS OLITORIUS: JUTE. 


kind of cloth (¢at) is woven from the jute, and 
affords the materials of the well known gunny 
bays. An infusion of the leaf is much employed 
as a fever drink among the natives of the Lower 
Provinces, and Mr. Twining mentions the prac- 
tice with approbation in #he 2d. vol. of his ad- 
mirable work on the diseases of Bengal.—O’Sh. 
page 229. The Bunghi of Bengal grows wild 
about Rangoon during the rainy season, and pro- 
bably also in other districts, though not to the 
extent that Urena does. ‘The plant might of 
course be cultivated to any extent. The fibres of 
the bark is the jute of Bengal.—Me Clelland. 
‘The leaves of this plant are used in Eeypt as a 
pot-herb, and, under the name of Nurcha or Sag 
Greens, they are in common use amongst the 
natives of India.—Jaffrey. It will be seen from 
the above that Jute, Jew’s Mallow, is the product 
of Corchorus olitorvus and capsularis of the 
family Zidiwece. Vibre Jute (Sans., Pudta ; Beng. 
Pat; fibre, Jute; cloth, tat, chotee, megila. Ga- 
nia, Amboynese, Rami TLsjinu, Malay, Oimoa, 
Chin is now so familiarly known, and is so exten- 
sively employed in some of our manufactures, 
that one is apt to think that it must have long 
been established as an article of commerce. This 
is far from being the case, for we find no notice 
of it even In comparatively recent dictionaries of 
commerce ; and it is not above fifteen years since 
that it has come to be much employed in the ma- 
nufactures of Britain though it has long been 
so employed in India, and its fibres much used 
there for making both cordage and cloth. Under 
the name of Jute, however, the fibre of two very 
distinct plants is meluded, though no recent ac- 
counts of these, have been published by any of 
the present growers of Jute. Both plants are 
cominon in almost every part of India; the leaves 
of both are used as pot-herbs, and the stems 
of both yicld fibre, and are cultivated on both 
these accounts ; and both are placed by botanists 
‘in the genus Corchorus, which is so named from 
the Korkhoros of the Greeks, which also was a 
pot-herb, and, indeed, is by many supposed to 
have been one of the very plants which we 
now describe. ‘This is the species called Cor- 
chorus olitorius, which is still cultivated in the 
neighbourhood of Aleppo, and is described by 
travellers in the East as eaten for a pot-herb in 
Egypt and Arabia, as well as in Palestine. Rau- 
wolf saw the Jews about Aleppo using the leaves 
as a pot-herb; hence the old name of ‘ Olus 
judaicum” in old authors; which by the Frencn 
is translated Mauve de Juif, and by us ‘ Jew’s 
Mallow.” It is supposed to be the plant allud- 
ed to in ‘ Job,’ xxx, 4.‘ Mallauch,’ in Kitto’s 
‘Cyclopsedia of Biblical Literature.’ It is the 
same plant which, small and herbacegts in the 
dry soil of Syria, grows ‘toa height of four or 
five feet in the North of India; but in the hot, 
moist climate of Bengal, attains a size that :1- 
lows ws twelve feet in length to be separat: 
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CORCHORUS OLITORIUS: JUTE. 
ed from it. ‘The other plant, which we suppose 


also yields some of the Jute of commerce, is Coy- 


chorus capsularis, easily distinguished from the 


former by the form’of its seed-vessels being globu- 


lar instead of elongated and cylindrical. It is 
also more remarkable €or an east and west, than 
for a north and south distribution. We have 
stated that it is to be found in most parts of In- 
dia, and likewise in Ceylon. It is curious that 
Rumphius, in his ‘ Herb. Amboinense,’ v; 212, 
t. 78, describes it under the name of Ganja (but 
this may be pronounced Gania), which is that ap- 
plied in India to the true Hemp. By Malays it 
is called Rami Tsjina, that is, Chinese Rami; a 
name which is also applied by them to other 
fibre-yielding plants, as to the true Hemp, 
according to Rumphius, and also to the Urtica 
nivea, as we have seen under the head of 
China-grass. It is no doubt cultivated in China, 
where Roxburgh states it is called Oc moa. This 
so-called Chinese Hemp—but a true Corchorus 
—was at one time supposed to be superior to 
the true Hemp, and attempts were made to in- 
troduce it into England ; the account of which 1s 
detailed in the ¢ Phil. Trans.,’ vol. Ixxn, It is 
there stated, that secds sown in England produc- 
ed plants fourteen feet high, aud nearly seven 
inches in circumference, though few produced 
mature seeds. Some, however, which came to ma- 
‘turity in the second season produced a crop 
of good Hemp, greater by one third than was 
ever known to be obtained in England. We may 
easily believe, therefore, that this may grow to 
a great height in the congenial climate of Bengal. 
As both those plants seein to yield the fibre called 
Jute, though already noticed under their respec- 
tive heads, we may again describe both, before 
proceeding to treat of their culture or the mode 
adopted by the natives of India for separating 
their fibre. Corchorus olitorius, Pot-herb, or 
~Jew’s Mdilow, as seen in the Mediterranean re- 
gion, is an herbaceous annual plant, only a foot 
or two, but in India of several feet, in height, and 
erect in habit. ‘The stem is smooth, cylindrical, 
and more or less branched. ‘The leaves are of a 
lively green colour and smooth, alternate, on 
footstalks, oval or ovo-lanceolate in shape, with 
the margin dentate, and with the two lower den- 
tilures terminated by a slender filament. The 
stipules are simple, awl-shaped, and reddish 
coloured at their base. ‘The peduncles or flower- 
stalks are one to two-flowered. The flowers are 
small, having the calyx consisting of five pleces 
or sepals, and the coralla of five yellow petals. 
Stamens numerous. Toras, or nectary cup-shap- 
ed, with glands at the base: f the petals. Ovary 
solitary, ripening into a long, nearly cylindrical 
capsule, ten-ribbed, six to— ht times longer 


‘than it is broad, five-celled, and formed of five 





valves, with five terminal points, Seeds nume- 


rous, with nearly perfect transverse partitions 
between them. This is called Puitg in Sanscrit, 


CORCHORUS OLITORIUS : JUTE. 
and Pat in Bengalee : flowers in the rainy season, 
and fructifies in October and November.. Cloth 
made of it 18 called Yad, the fibre Juée. Dr. 
Roxburgh states that there is a reddish variety 
of this, which the natives call Bun Pat, that is 
Wild Pat. Corchorus capsularis, or Capsular 
Corchorus, 1s also an annual,. with a® straight, 
smooth, and cylindrical, afterwards branched 
stem, from four and five to eight and ten feet 
in height. ‘The leaves have long footstalks, and 
are oval, acuminate, thin, and of a hght green ; 
serrated at their margins, with the two lower 
serratures terminating in narrow filaments. The 
flowers are sinall, yellow, and like those of the 
other species in the number of their parts. ‘The 
capsules are short and globose, wrinkled and 
muricated, with five cells, and composed of five 
valves: seeds few im each cell, and without trans- 
verse partitions. It flowers im the rainy season, 
and the fruit is ripe in September, and October. 
This is the G/i-nalita paé of the Bengalese, aud 
its fibre sometimes called Naléa gute. It is call- 
ed ishund in North-West India. It has been 
called Chinese Hemp (Rave ésjina) by the Malays, 
and its fibre China pat by Roxburgh. ‘The kind 
called Zeetah pat is said to be a variety of this 
species. It is cultivated both in Bengal and in 
China, on aceount of its fibre, which is separated 
by maceration, and used as cordage, both for 
avricultural purposes and for river navigation, as 
well as for making paper. It is also employed 
for mmakine the coarse kind of cloth ealled Me- 
vila in Bengal; and another kind called éa¢ or 
choti, whence, probably, has been derived the 
name Jufe. ‘This kind of cloth 1s now well 
known by the name gunuy, and used for making 
gunny bays; a wane derived either from the 
Ganja or Gania of Rumphius, or from gov, a 
name of Crotularia juucea on the Madras side 
(Buchanan); there the naine Jute is in some 
places applied to its fibre, and also to that of 
[Tibiscus cannabinus. ‘There are several other 
species of Corchorus common as weeds in every 
part of India, but all may easily be distinguished 
from the last by the roundish form of its cap- 
sules. Dr. Royle found species at as great an 
elevation as 5000 feet in the Himalayas, but 
only in the rainy season. Dr. Buchanan found 
both the above species cultivated in the dis- 
tricts of Dinajpore, Rungpore, and Purneya. In 
the last he was informed, that the Corchorus 
which is used for cordage is:the species called by 
botanists olitorius, while that used as a pot-herb 
is the capsularis ; just the reverse of what is the 
case in some other places, showing the probabili- 
ty of both species being cultivated indifferently 
for their fibres. , The fibre is long, soft, and silky 
and well fitted for many of the purposes to which 


Flax is applied; as it is divisible into very fine 


fibrils, which, like those of the other species, are 
easily spun. It is pogssessed also of some 
strength and durability, even after 116 days’ 
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maceration, a8 in Dr. Roxburgh’s experiments. 
Under the microscope, the fibres of the two spe- 
cies seem exactly alike. It is generally stated 
that the fibres of Jute, or of those employed in 
making guony bags, cannot be bleached. This 
;, incorrect ; they may not be bleached by ordi. 
narv mefhods, Indeed, a paper-maker mention- 
ed to Dr. Royle, having discovered Jute in some 
rope, because it would not bleach. But the late 
Col. Calvert brought several specimens of beauti- 
fully bleached Jute to the India House, as well 
as some furniture damask made of it: and we 
observe that Mr. Rogers presented some of his 
bleached specimens to the Agri-Horticultural 
Society, in May, 1846. Dr. Roxburgh has de- 
scribed the species C. oliforis as the Pat of the 
Bengalese, and as partially grown for the leaves 
and tender shoots, which are used by the natives 
—both Hindoos and Mahomedans—as an article 
of food. When wild, it shoots out many lateral 
branches, Which renders it a difficult’ matter to 
separate the fibres from the woody parts. In 
preparing the filaments, the plant requires much 
longer steeping in water than Hemp—a fort- 
night or three weeks being scarcely sufficient for 
its proper maceration. (0. p. 248.) He called 
attention to it asa substitute for Flax, from the 
length and fineness of its fibre. The gumny 
bags, in which sugar and sinilar commodities 
are brought to Europe from India, are made of 
this material. ‘hese are now sent to America 
for packing their cotton. Though only made 
known in the beginning of the century, it is now 
imported in immense quantities, and used fora 
variety of purposes, as it spins so easily, and 
being cheap, is therefore used for mixing. It 
was formerly employed for mixing with Codil- 
la; this is now used for mixing with Jute. A 
description of the cultivation and manufacture of 
Jute was given by Baboo Ram Comul Sen (in 
‘Trans. Agri-Hortic. Soc.,’ vol. ii, p. 91), where 
he mentions that the principal places where it is 
cultivated are Malda, Purnea, Natore, Rung- 
pore, and Dacca—where both land and labour 
are cheap. He mentions four kinds—Pat, asa, 


Mestah, and Coshta—but without describing 
them; and quotes Roxburgh’s descriptions of 


C. olitorius, C. capsularis, and C. fuscus. Other 
names are given in other districts, as at Jungy- 
pore: 1, Ghore Sun; 2, Paut; 3, Cooch-murda 
Paut; 4, Amileeath Paut. The first and fourth 
may be Crotalaria and Hibiscus, and the second 
and third species of Corchorus. These may also 
be included under the names of Amrah Sun, 
Chunduna Sun, and Putooa Sun. Some Jute 
sent to the Exhibition of 1851, from Rungpore, 
was distinguished by thé names of Suffed (white) 


Hemanty Pat; 2, Lal (red). Hemanty Pat ;. and 
See er eee, 


3, Lal Petrie Pat. ae 


Culture.—The seeds are sown in April. or May 
; ficient quantity of rain to 
moisten the groundywhich is generally low, and 


when there.is as 
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harrowed in the same manner as paddy (rice) 
land (in any land that wilk produce summer rice, 
which requires to be well ploughed and smooth- 
ed). ‘The field is weeded after the plants are a 
foot and half high. When it has flowered, 
which happens about July and August (to 14th 
Sept.,—B.), it is cut. ‘The plants are three to 
twelve feet high, and the circumference of the 
stalk is about one inch. As the seed is not ripe 
when the plants are cut, some of them are left 
to allow the seeds to come to maturity. After 
the plants are cut down close to the roots, their. 
tops are clipped off, and fifty to a hundred are 
tied together ; ten to fifteen of these bundles 
are laid in a shallow tank or reservoir of water, 
like rafts, over which a quantity of turfand clods 
of earth are laid to make them = sink under the 
surface of the water; itis allowed to remain 
there for eight or ten days, during which the 
cultivator daily visits it, in order to see that it is 
properly laid, and the trunks are not unduly rot- 
ted. When the bark separates, and the stalk and 
fibres become soft, the weight upon the raft 1s 
removed, and the stalks are unbundled. The 
dresser descends into the water knee-deep, and 
takes up five or eight sticks ata time. He breaks 
off two feet of them at the bottom ; the bark, 
which is become soft like thread, is held in both 
hands, and the stalks are taken off. The fibres 
thus separated (and by mere washing are brought 
to the state of separated fibres,—B.), are dress- 
ed, and exposed to the sun, by hanging the bun- 
dles of fibres over bamboos to dry ; they are 
afterwards partially cleaned, and finally made up 
into bundles of from one to two maunds for the 
market. After the Pat has been removed, the 
fields of which the soil and clevation are suit- 
able grow a winter crop of tobacco or mustard 
seed. ‘The produce is differently stated to be 
from 400 lb. to 700 lb. per acre.. The harvest 
price, according to Dr. Buchanan, was, in his 
time, about 124 annas per 100 Ib. Mr. Henley 
informed Dr. Royle that ‘‘ Jute used to be sold 
some years ago for R. 1 8 for the bazar maund ; 
but the demand in Britain has had the effect of 
raising the price of Jute to double its old Indian 
value. At present, any fine, long, silky Jute 18 
eagerly bought up at Rs. 2 8 ; still for inferior 
Jute I should say, dealing face to face with the 
village dulals, the price would not exceed R. 1 8 
per bazar maund.” ‘Ihe culture of Jute has of 
late years been greatly improved in many pla- 
ces, as may be seen in much of that sent to 
market, and of which we have an instance 
in sample of a Jute presented for report by 
Mr. P. Carter of Bhojepore Factory to the 
Agri-Horticultaral Society. This having been 
submitted to the members of the Flax Committee, 
the following favorable opinions have been ex- 


‘pressed on it: Mr. Hodgkinson says,—This is 


the finest specimen of Jute I have ever seen— 
being bright, clean, strong, and of excellent 
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staple ; the root ends particularly well freed of 
the hard woody bark which characterises bazar 
Jute, and deteriorates its value. I should ‘say 
that £16 to £17 could be obtained for Jute of 
similar quality at home, being fully £2 per ton 
more than the ordinary’ descriptions now fetch. 
Mr. Fergusson says—-lt is very good Jute, worth 
£3 to £4 per ton more than whats generally 
shipped. Dr. Buchanan and Ram Comul Sen 
describe the’ Pat as spun by two kinds of  spin- 
dles, the Takur and Dhara. A bunch of the raw 
material is hung up in every farmer’s house, or 
to the protruding stick of a thatched roof, and 
every one who has leisure, forms with one or 
other of these spindles, some coarse packthread 
(sutoli), of which ropes are twisted for the use of 
the farm. ‘The Dhara is a reel, on which a thread 
when sufliciently twisted, is wound up. The 
‘Takur is a kind of spindle which 1s turned upon 
the thigh or the sole of the foot. Ghurghurea is 
a third kind of spinning machine. It 1s only 
the lower Hindu castes, called Rajbongsi, Konget, 
and Polva, that form this packthread for beme 
woven into sackeloth, and spi a finer thread 
from which the cloth called Megili, or Megila, is 
woven. By far the greater part of the cloth that 
is used dyed, receives the colour in the state of 
thread. The coarse cloth, called Meeili, 1s wo- 
ven by the women of the lower class of people. 
Most families have a loom, and the people, espe- 
cially the women in the afternoons, work a little 
oceasionally, and this serves to clothe the family. 
'The pieces consist of three or four narrow cloths 
sewed together, some four or five cubits long, 
and from two to three cubits wide, and are 
worth from two to eight annas each. Some 
have red and black borders. It is said to be 
more durable than cloth made of cotton. Since 
the foregoing remarks were written by Dr. Royle, 
he has been favored with the following remarks 
from Mr. Henley. The plant in question is by far 
the most extensively cultivated of all the fibrous 
family throughout the delta of Bengal. Its easy 
culture, rapid growth, and comparatively large 
produce present advantages not to be overlooked 
by that eminently practical and economical peo- 
ple, the natives of Bengal. Had it eoinbined 
along with these advantages, the qualities of 
strength and durability, it would probably have 
superseded all other fibrous materials ; but, rapid 
in its growth, it is again remarkably rapid in its 
decay—being in fact the most perishable of fibres. 
It is generally grown as an after-crop, during the 
rainy season, on high land, or land not subject to 
submersion, like rice land. A hot and moderate- 
ly rainy season suits it best; excessive rains 
or bad drainage injure and deteriorate it. In 
this point of view it is a precarious and delicate 
crop ; otherwise it presents the.advantage of af- 
fotding a more valuable return from land at that 
season, than any other crop which the cultivator 
‘can employ. It is sown broadcast, requires care- 
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ful weeding when young, but soon acquires 
strength enough to keep off all intruders. The 
young leaves are eaten by the natives as a sort of 
spinach; they have, however, a coarse, weedy 
flavour, little suited to our European. palates. 
No plant is more grateful for good cultivation 
than the one in question, in a good, lodmy soil, 
well manured, or which has been well manured 
under a former crop. It attains a height of ten 
or twelve feet, with stems of three quarters of an 
inch in diameter. A poor crop, or one which 
had suffered from excessive rains, would have a 
height of only from three to six feet. The crop 
being ripe, the stems are cut down close to the 
roots, made up into bundles, and laid to steep in 
some neighbouring ditch, where lumps of mud 
are placed on them to keep them submerged. 
Here they are carefully watched from day to day, 
the operator trving the bark with his nail, until 
he finds the decomposition arrived at the proper 
point. In preparing Jute intended for export, 
he will push the water-retting process to its ut- 
most limits, short of actually destroying the fibre 
by excessive putrefaction. This is done in order 
to obtain that thoroughly detached silky character 
of fibre, according to which it is valned in the 
export market. Such Jute has always suffered 
more or less in strength.—Jute or Paut prepared 
for native constunption is much more durable 
than that prepared for export. It is likewise 
cheaper, as the yield per acre is much larger. 
It is much darker coloured, and not so clean. 
The natives are very particular in the selection 
of Jute for such purposes as pack-saddle bags 
for their transport oxen ; or for their store-grain 
bags—great packages of six or eight feet diameter, 
erected on bamboo stages, and looking like our 
European brewery tuns. There are also a mul- 
titude of manufactures in this fibre, many of 
them possessed of considerable strength, some 
again of very fine texture. ‘To retum to our 
water-retting process. The proper point being 
attained, the native operator, standing up to his 
middle in water, takes as many of the sticks in 
his hand as he can grasp, and removing a small 
portion of the bark from the ends next the roots, 
and grasping them together, he strips off the 
whole with a little management, from end to 
end, without breaking either stem or fibre. 
Having prepared a certain quantity into this 
half state, he next proceeds to wash off: this 
is done by taking a large handful; swinging 
it round his head he dashes it repeatedly against 
the surface of the water, drawing it through to- . 
wards him, so as to wash off the impurities ; 
then, with a dexterous throw he fans it out on 
the surface of the water, and carefully picks off 
all remaining black spots. It is now wrung out 
so as to remove as much water as possible, and 
then hung up on lines prepared on the spot, to 
dry inthe sun. Jute is never so beautiful as at 
the first moment'of its preparation ; for such is 
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sts proneness to decay—a true eremacausis of 
Liebig—that it changes colour from day to day, 
gradually descending from the beautiful pearly 
white, through shades of fawn colour and brown, 
with proportionate loss of strength. These changes, 
also, are occasioned or accelerated by causes 
which h&rdly affect other fibres ; hence, one of 
the difficulties of bleaching, and the tendercy to 
become brown, of all fabrics consisting of this 
material. That portion of the hank of fibre next 
the root, or where jt has been held in the hand, 
being always more or less contaminated with 
bark and impurities, is cut off for about nine 
inches. These ends are sold to the paper-makers 
and for mixing and making up various thick, 
coarse fabrics, of which whole cargoes, amount- 
ing to tens of thousands of pieces, are now 
annually taken off by the Americans from, Cal- 
cutta, for cotton bagging and similar purposes, 
forming an entirely new trade. The manufacture 
of Jute whiskey from these ends was tried ex- 
perimentally, by subjecting them to the process 
of conversion into sugar with sulphuric acid, and 
afterwards fermenting. ‘lhe produce had much 
resemblance to grain whiskey. But the great 
trade and principal employ of Jute is for 
the manufacture of Gunny chuts or chut- 
tees, 7. e., lengths suitable for making bags. 
This industry forms the grand domestic manu- 


facture of all the populous eastern districts of 


Lower Bengal. It pervades all classes, and pe- 
netrates into every household. Men, women, 
and children find occupation therein. Boatmen 
in their spare moments, husbandmen, palankeen- 
carriers, and domestic servants ; everybody im 
fact, being Hindoos—for Mussulmans spin cot- 
ton only—pass their leisure moments, distaff in 
hand, spinning Gunny twist. Its preparation, 
together with the weaving into lengths, forms 
the never-failing resource of that most humble, 
patient, and despised of created beings—the 
Hindoo widow—saved by law from the pile, but 
condemned by opinion and custom for the re- 
mainder of her days, literally to sackloth and 
ashes, and the lowest domestic drudgery in the 
very household where once, perhaps, her will was 
Jaw. ‘This manufacture spares her from being 
a charge on her family—she can always earn her 
bread.— Amongst these causes will be discerned 
the very low prices at which Gunny manufactures 
are produced in Bengal, and which have attract- 
ed the demand of the whole commercial world. 
There is, perhaps, no other article so universally 
diffused over the globe as the Indian Gunny bag. 
All the finer and-long stapled Jute is reserved 
for the export trade, in which it bears a com- 
paratively high price. The short staple serves 


for the local manufactures,» and it may be re- 


marked, that a given weight of Gunny bags may 


be purchased at about the same price as a simi-. 


lar weight of raw material—leaving no apparent 
margin for spinning and weaving. The stems or 
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stalks of the Jute crop are of almost equal value 
with the fibrous portion. They are beautiful 
white and straight stems, of a light, brittle wood, 
somewhat like willow switches, and have a mul- 
titude of uses amongst the natives, such as for 
the manufacture of charcoal for gunpowder and 
fireworks, for the formation of fences and en- 
closures, for pea and similar cultivation, and for 


the construction of those acres of basket-work 


which the traveller may remark near every native 
village. These are the enclosures in which the 
betel-pepper vine is cultivated, the leaf of which 1s. 
universally consumed by the million—peer or 
peasant. ‘These stems have another extensive 
employ which cannot be passed unnoticed—that 
of furnishing a peculiar quality of fuel suited to 
the native process of careening boats on the banks 
of the rivers. Great flaming fires may be ob- 
served at night under the bottéms and _ sides of 
the native craft ; men running to and fro with 
bundles of flaming faggots, applying them assi- 
duously, as if they were occupied in trying to 
hurn the craft. Looking at the structures them- 
selves, built up of mats and thatch, and appear- 
ing like slovenly, ill-conditioned hay stalks, that 
an accidental spark would ignite, it appears sur- 
prising that such a determined effort should not 
produce that result. ‘The only object, however, 
is to effect the destruction of the myriads of 
worms or teredix, which, if not destroyed, would 
in a very short time have eaten up the whole fa- 
bric. Bengal Juge has now attained such an 
important position in the commerce of the world 
that, any suggestion for its improved production 
merits attention ; and there can be no doubt but 
that the application to it of the process of pre- 
paring the fibre without water-retting, would et- 
fect the most signal. improvement in its qualities. 
Such could never make it equalto Flax or 
Hemp ; but the method would increase the 
qualities of strength and durability, and fit it 
for all purposes in which moisture took no part, 
for to this agent it is peculiarly obnoxious. In 
reference to this point it may be worth noticing, 
that in cases in which it is desirable to ascertain 
the amount of Jute adulteration in such fabrics 
as sail-cloth (in which it appears to me to bea 
highly criminal fraud), a very good test may be 
found in high-pressure steam. A. piece of such 

hours in steam of 30 lbs, 


sail-cloth, kept for four ' 
pressure, lost on simple washing thereafter, 22 


per cent.—the decomposed Jute actually washing 
out, and with little injury to the remaining fa- 
bric. Besides being used in India and exported 
to England, it is sent to America, and will pro- 
bably be required on the Continent of Europe 
but it is necessary for the people, if they wish to 
retain or extend their trade, to keep up the quali- 
ty of their produce, which is complained of in 
the following extract from a letter from America 
to Dr. Royle. ‘ The article of Gunny bagging 
for cotton is imported largely into this country 
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from India ; in fact, is superseding all other des- 
criptions of cloth for that purpose. I have been 
asked several times what it is made of, and where 
manufactured. On both points [ am igno- 
rant, and should be much obliged if you 
will give me the information. It is superi- 
or to and liked better than any other bag- 
ging ; but the manufacturers are already com- 
mencing to make it inferior, by mixing ordinary 
(Indian) Hemp or tow with it. They will spoil 
their market unless they desist from such practi- 
ces, for the planters will not use an inferior, if 
they can procure a good article.” Georgia, 15th 
April, 1853. Some of the Jute lately imported 
into England has been twelve feet in length, in 
bales of about 4 cwt., bound round with Gunny 
cloth. The exports of Jute have already been 
alluded: to when referring to the great increase 
which has taken place in this trade. Many other 
Indian fibres arc possessed of equally good 
properties in some respects, and of very superior 
ones in others, and which require only to be 
known to be very generally appreciated in 
Lurope. 
JUTE, GUNNY CLOTH, AND GUNNY BAGS EX- 
PORTED FROM CALCUTTA, IN THE 
YEAR 1850-51. 





Gunnies and 
Gunny Cloth. 


Exrorts. 











e 
‘To United Kingdom, ... ...{ Ms. 768,945 | Nos. 69,636 








op EQANCE, 40. cee oe 13,931 — 
» Hamburgh, 128 2,180 
» North America, 9,242 9 290427 
» Coust of Coromandel, 598 1,955,150 
Malabar, 0... u,v os 9 054,075 
» Penang and Singapore, ... — 1,043,600 
sp MORNION cee: aus “eee Suet -— 387,290 
» New South Wales, ... 54 32,125 
op APIOBLE, cas-. Sav aes 40) — 
» Java, — 242,550 
yo PELU, se one — 672,950 
5, Mauritius, ... 66 ue _ 213,980 
,», Cape of Good Hope, ... — 82 750 
op GRUAM, sce tee teow — 15,000 
» Arabian and Persiau Gulfs, — 4,000 
Total...| Mds, 793,299 9,035,713 
Value...jRs. 1,970,715 |Rs, 2,152 782 





The following statement shows vhe proporkon 
of Gunnies and of Gunnv Cloth; and also that 
a decrease took place in the former, and an in- 
crease in the latter in the two years given : 


1850-51. 


: 


Exports from Calcutta. 1849-50. 
a a — : 3 





PERT hare 





Guftnies, 


_ 12,961,441 | 8,759,185 
Guuny Cloth, ... 


288,039 276,528 


13,199,490 9,085,718 


Saperraremaenmeees 





Total... 














Valne,... Rs. 2,683,551 | 2,189,782 
Besides these there were exported from the Mad- 
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ras Presidency 58,950 gunny bags; but there is 
reason to believe that these are made of Sunn or 
Crotalaria juncia. Bombay being on a small — 
island, cannot export any of its own growth ; but 
as Gunny cloth is much required for packing cot- 
ton, it is imported in large quantities, as 167,820 
pieces, valued at Rs. 397,097 (but in £849, to 
the value of Rs. 548,384), from the United 
Kingdom, Ceylon, East Coast of Africa, and 
Soumeeanee, but chiefly from Calcutta ; also from 
Cutch, Malabar, and Canara,Aden, Sindh, Con- 
can, and Guzerat. But we also find the places 
mentioned after Calcutta us those to which Gun- 
ny cloth was exported, but not in any quantity, 
except 296,757 pieces to the Concan—the whole 
export for that year amounting to 891,279 pieces, 
and the re-exports to 3,403,453, valued at 
Rs. 468,177, therefore greatly exceeding the im- 
ports, and hence probably including soine 
brought, by the Causeway. The kind of cloth 
called chatee is made from the same material, and 
is made of three different kinds, and always wo- 
ven in pieces from three quarters to one cubit 
wide, of which two or three are sewn together 
into one piece before it is sold. ‘The first kind, 
intended for bedding, is from four to five cubits 
long, and from two and a quarter to three cubits 
wide, and sells at about 8 rupees per 100 pieces. 
Secondly, that intended for covering bales of 
cloth is of the same dimensions, but is thicker 
than the former kind. The 100 pieces cost 
from 6 to 10 rupees. ‘Thirdly, that intended 
for making rice and sugar-bags is four cu- 
bits long, and one anda half or one anda 
quarter cubit wice, and ten bags cost 4 or 5 ru- 
pees. These are sewed or doubled and made 
into bags. The value of the manufacture in the 
Dinajepore district amounted to 160,000 rupees. 
(Buchanan.) The principal places where Chatees 
are manufactured are Malda, Purnea, Natore, 
Rungpore, and Dacea ; where the cultivation of 
Jute is extensive, and the price of labour and 
land very cheap. Ram Comul Sen says, “If the 
labour of spinning the Jute and weaving Chatee, 
are to be done according to the rules of labour 
at Calcutta, the price of gunny wonld be more 
than double that for which itis sold.” ‘The great- 
er part is cultivated by those who use or manu- 
facture it; for almost all the small Hindu far- 
mers weave cloth of this material, and every far- 
mer requires some for the use of his farm. On 
all*the eastern frontier a great proportion of the 
women are clothed in the coarse cloth made 
of the Corchorus, which also gives them much 
employment. The value of the material consumed 
in those days was about 70,000 rupees. In the 
cold weather the poor cover themselves by might, 
and often by day with a sackcloth rug ; and the 
rich usually put one under their bedding. Some 
is required for the packing of tobacco and for 
some grains, but much even in those days was 
exported to Calcutta, Patna, and other places. 
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CORDAGE. 
In the north-west port of Bengal a great porpor- 
tion of the people used to be clothed with Megili 
or Pata. Specimens of this Pat clothing were 


sent to the 


Exhibition of 1851.—oyle, 


Fibrous 


Plants, pages 240 to 252. 


(286%) CORDAGE. 


Touw-werk, Dut. - 
Manceuvres, Cordage, I’r. 
Tauwerk, GER. 

Doodah, Guz. 


Russee, Hinp. 
Caolame, I'r. 
Jarcia, Cordaje, Sp. 


A term used in general for all sorts of cord, 


whether small, middling, or great. 


Coir cordage 


is largely manufactured on the Malabar Coast, 
and the Laccadive and Maldive Islands, and is 
the kind in general use in rigging native craft, 
we. Cordage of excellent quality is manufactur- 
ed in Calcutta : the principal of the fibrous plants 
of Southern Asia are as follows :— 


Abelmoschus esculentus, ... 
Abelmoschus ficulneus, 

Abutilon indicum, 
Abutilon polyandrum, 
Abutilou tomentosum, 


eoecovne * # 


Acacia leucophiaa, 


Acacia indicum, .........6. 
Agave americana,.........6. 
Agave vivipara, 


Ailantus malabariens. .. 


Aloe indica, or vulgaris, ... 
Aloe perfoliata, ......6... 
Ananassa sativa, .........+6- 
Andropogon schaenanthus, 
Autiaris saccidora, 
Bauhinia racemosa, 
Bauhinia diphylla, 
Bauhinia Vabli, ..........+- 
Bauhinea tomentosa, ...... 
Baehmeria ; several species, 
Borassus flabelliformis, 
Butea frondosa, ........ ee 


ooo On a Paes 


Callicarpa lanata, 


Calotropis gigantea,......... 
Cannabis sativa, ............ 


Chameerops or Hemp palm, 


Crotalaria juncea,........,... 


Cordia obliqua........... 


cee 


Crotalaria juncea,............ 
Crotalaria tenuifolia, 
Cocos nucifera,............ 00 
Corchorus Olitoriug,......... 
Corchorus capsularis,...... 
Cyperus textilis, ............ 
Decaschistia crotonifolia, ... 
Deemia extensa, .. 


© .00 2 poe 


Vendee fibre. 


Toottec. 


( Oody nar.—This tree is com- 


a 


non near Cape Comorin. 
The fibres from the bark 
are used by the fishermen 
in making nets. A coarse 
kind of cordage is also 
made from It. 

Karoovalum nar. 

Pita fibre or great Aloe. 

Kathalay. 

Poroomarum.—TInner_ bark. 
Not much used, 

Kuttally nar. 

Aloe fibre. 

Pine Apple fibre. 

Camachy. 

Arengee. 

Malthun, 


Yepy tree bark. 
Vellay Aatee nar. 


Palmyra fibre. 

Brown bemp. 

Thondy nar.—Inner Bark. 
Not much used. 

Ak, Mudar, or Yercum. 

Hemp. 


Canamboo or 
Cultivated extensively in 
the Southern districts. 
It is not exported. Iish- 
ing nets are made from 
them; the best kinds are 
erown in the Northern 
districts of ‘Travancore. 


Pothooveroosen nar.—Mo- 


derate strength. 
Sunn (wuckoo nar.) 


Cocoa. 
Jute. 


Mat-grass, or Coaray. 


Ootrum ka bel. 
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Wuckoo.— 


re 


- Mimosa Intsia,............+: 


CORDIA. 


Eriochloena Candollii, ...... 


Eriodendron anfractuosum, Bast. 

Erythrina indica, ......++++ 

Ficus religioga, ...........--- Arasa nar, 

Kiens racemosa, ..,......... Atti nar. 

fecue sudiea eae nar, Aallen nar. 
ji tng dween een 658 508 —Not much used. 

Ficus oppositifolia, ......... Bodda nar. 


Kul-aallun nar.—Not much 


Fieus mysorensis,........... 
y used. 
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Fourcroya gigantea,.......... Seemay Kathalay. 
Girardinia Leschenaultiana, Neilgherry nettle. 
Gossypiuin indicum,......... Indian Cotton. 
Gossypium acumivatum, ... Brazil Cotton. 
Grewia asiatica, ... Bast. 

Grewia tiliefoha,.........-.. 

Grewia rotundifolia,.......... Oonoo.--Moderate strength. 
Guazuina tomentosa, ...... 

Hibiscus cannabinus, ...... Poolychay fibre. 
Hibiscus sabdariffa, ......... Roselle fibre, 
Hibiscus vesicarius, .......0. Wild ambara. 
Llibisens rosa chinensis, .... Shoe plant fibre. 


Hibiscus vitifolia,........... 

Hibiscus lampas, ......... 06 

Hibiscus macrophyllus, 

(Valumbrikai, Kywen nar. 

| This is the most valuable 

| fibre in Travancore. The 

plant grows abundantly 

4 at the base of the hills. 
It is from the stem of this 
shrub that the natives 
produce fibre. 

Vax. 

Eenjy nar. 

Plantain fibre. 

Fragrant Screw Pine. 


Isora corylifolia,. ........... 


L 


Linum usitatissimum, ...... 
Musa paradisiaca, .......6 
Pandanus odoratissimus, ... 
Paritium macrophyllum, ... 
Paritium tillaceum, ......4.- 


Rhaphis, . 


Saccharum sara, ............ Sara. 

Sanseviera Zcylanica, ...... Moorghee, or Marool. 
Salmalia malabarica, ...... Klavum parooty. 
Sesbania cannabina,......... 

Sida populifolia, Used for Cardage &c. 
Strychnos potatorum, ...... hatha vennar. | 


arg {Krinkoddy nar.—Used for 
Smilax ovalifolia, ........-.65 tying bundles &e. 
Sterculia guttata, .........66 


Sterculia ornata, ........00. 


(Mooroothen — nar.— Bark, © 
| very stroug and _ lasts 
ey many years: used for 

Terminalia alata, ..........0. : dragging timber, cordaze 

| &c. Commou in the 
forests. 
Terminalia belerica, .......... Umburathee nar. 
Tylophora asthmatica, ...... Koorinja. 


Coat seeragum. 
Pita or Adam’s Needle. 


Vernonia anthelmintica, ... 
Yucca gloriosa,.........eseee 
Yucca aloifolia,.. ......00000. 
In the Tenasserim Provinces, as in other parts of 
India, cordage is made of coir, the outside shell 
of the cocoa-nut, but ropes are more frequently 
made from the bark of three different trees be- 
longing to the genera hibiscus, paritium, and 
sterculia, viz, Varitium macrophyllum and P. 
tiliaceum ; Hibiscus macrophyllus, Sterculia gut- 
tata and Sterculia ornata.—Mason. 


(2869) CORDIA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Cordtacee. It has a tubular 
calyx, 4-5 toothed. Corolla funnel shaped or 
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CORDIA LATIFOLIA. 


eampanulate with a flat 5-7 cleft limb, and a 
hairy or naked throat. Stamens 5, short, inserted 
in the throat of the corolla. Style protruding, 
bifid, with 4 stigmas. Ovary 3-4 celled. Drupe 
containing 1 stone with 1 or 3 cells, two of which 
are usually abortive.—Eng. Cyc. page 146. In 
the southern part of the Peninsula, the Tamil 
name, Narvillie marum, seems to be apphed in- 
discriminately to three or four species of the 
genus, Cordea Rothii, Icon. 1879, Cord. oblequa, 
Icon. 1378, Cord. fulvosa, leon. 1380, Boragi- 
new, so that it is impossible to say which is the 
one meant by it. Cordea obliqua, C. Rothii and 
C. fulvyosa have all been brought to Dr. Wight, 
under this name. He believes the wood of all is 
very inferior,the trees being usually small.-- Wigs. 
Dr. Wight gives in his Iconcs, Cordia cuneata, 
1379; domestica, 1378 ; fulvosa, 1380 ; Leschen- 
aultii, 1380 ; Myxa, 1378; obliqua, 1378 ; Per- 


rottettii, 1381; Rothii, 1379 ; serrata, 469 ; 
tomentosa, 1378; trichostemon, 1380; and 


Wallichii, 1378. 
(2870) CORDIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


Goondnec, FINb. 

This tree is from 30 to 40 fect high, the wood 
is very tough, used for carriage poles, &e., fruit 
the size of a large pea, round and smooth, the 
pulp vellow, and gelatinous, the tree 1s common 
throughout the Deccan.-—Aiddell. Dr. Buchanan, 
in his ‘Journey through Mysore,’ mentions that 
ropes are made of the Narwadi, NARAVAL! ViBkey, 
which is the Cordia angustifolia, and which he 
found common near Severndroog. Its fruit 1s escu- 
lent, but tastcless. ‘he plant belongs to the same 
family as the Sebestens, formerly famous in me- 
dicine ; but which, when ripe, scems only remark- 
able for containing much mawkish mucilaginous 
pulp. It is possible that the bark of some of the 
species, when young, may yield a useful fibre. 
Royle. Pib. Pl. page 11. 


(2871) CORDIA LATIFOLIA. 
Ind. i. p. 588. 


Buhooari, Bens. | Burra Icsoora, Hinp.—O'SK. p. 497 





Roxb. Fl. 


Broad-leaved Cordia. The tree is common 
at Ajmeer, is found in Hindostan, but. mostly con- 
fined to the southern parts of India.— 
Royle. ©. latifolia las numerous spreading 
and drooping branches ; the young shoots angu- 
lar and smooth. ‘The general height of trees 
ten or twelve years old about 20 feet.—kug. Cyc. 
p. 146. The fruit is eaten : “ phaleetas” or slow 
inatches are made of the bark. This tree is hardy 
and ornamental, and would do well in compounds 
along with other trees.—Gen. Med. Top. The 
wood is very inferior, and of small size. Under 
the name Sebesten Plums, Sebestans, or sepistans, 
two sorts of Indian fruit have been employed as 
pectoral medicines, for which their mucilaginous 
qualities, combined with some astringency, have 
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CORDIA SERRATA. 


recommended them. ‘They are believed to have 
been the Persea of Dioscorides. Linnzeus has 
erroneously applied the name of Sebesten to an 
American species of this genus which is not 
known in medicine.—Ang. Cyc. page 146. 
(2872) CORDIA MYXA. Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
p. 500. Syx. Sebestena officinalis. 
Vidi marum, Tam, 
Kendal, Jav. 
Lebuck, AVICENNA, 
Mochayet, ForsKAL, 
Lolu, Cyna. 
A native of many parts of India, Persia, Ara- 


bia, and Egypt, and common throughout the 
Concan. ‘Ihe trunk is generally crooked, from 
8 to 12 feet high, and as thick or thicker than 
a man’s body. ‘The bark gray, cracked in vari- 
ous directions. Branches numerous, spreading, 
and bent in every possible direction, forming a 
dense shady head. The flowers are numerous, 
white and small.—Eng. Cyc. page 146. The 
fruit of Cordia Myxa has been long used asa 
medicine under the name of Sebistans or Lobes- 
tens. C. latifolia is supposed to produce the 
larger, C. Alyaa the smaller variety of this arti- 
cle. The bark is deemed a mild tonic. That. 
of C. angustifolia, Roxb. (Goondnee) 1s much 
used for making astringent gargles. The dried 
fruits are very glutinous in the fresh state. They 
are slightly laxative, but it is especially as a pec- 
toral that they are esteemed in India. In Java 
the fruit. is used in gonorrhwa and ardor urine ; 
12 drachms of the pulp are said to be equal in 
aperient cflect to the same quantity of cassia 
pulp. The seeds of Cordia Myxa, are called 
Chakoon ke beenge, and deemed an infallible re- 
medy in vingworm, the powder mixed with oil 
being applied to the eruption. —O’ Shaughuessy, p. 
498. The sinell of the nut when cut is heavy and . 
disagreeable ; the taste of the kernels 1s like that 
of filberts. It is the true Scbesten of the Kuropean 
Materia Medica. The fruits according to Rox- 
burgh, are not used in the Circars medicinally, 
but when ripe are eaten by the natives, and also 
most greedily by several sorts of birds, being of 
a sweetish taste. ‘The wood is soft, and of little 
use except for fuel. It is reckoned one of the 
best kinds for kindling fire by friction and is 
thought to have furnished the wood from which 
the Egyptians constructed their mummy cases. 
The wood is said by Dr. Royle to be accounted 
a mild tonic.—Hngl. Cyc. page 146. 

(2878) CORDIA OBLIQUA. Willd. 
Nayroovallay pullum, Tam. Lasoré. H1NDOOES. 
Gondnee, DUK. Seloo, SANS. 

‘This is a large handsome tree, common in the 
lower provinces of India, with a small, round, 
reddish colored, pleasant tasted, but glutinous, 
fruit — Ainslie page 228. | 

(2874) CORDIA SERRATA, Saw-LEavep 
CORDIA. Gab, Gad, Gondori, Hinp. 

This species iscommon in hedges at Ajmeer. 


i. 


Buhooarie BENG, 
Lesura, Hinp. 

Nekra, ‘TED. 
Bukampadaruk a. SANs. 


, 
’ 
+ 


CORIARIA NIPALENSIS. 


The small gummy berries are eaten as @ fruit by 

the poor.— Genl. Med. Top. page 184. 

(2875) COREOPSIS. The bright yellow 
fowered coreopsis, which derives its name from 
the resemblance of its seeds to au insect, 1s un- 
com mol, in Tenasserim gardens.— Mason. 

+ (2876) COREOPSIS, Varieties. Are annuals 
well worth cultivating in India either in pots or the 
flower garden : raised from seeds, should be sown 
at various times during the cold months for the 
purpose of obtaining a succession of bloom, sown 
in February ; they may be had in flower during 
the hot months, if attended to with water, at which 
season any flower is acceptable.—Jaffrcy. 

(2877) COREOPSIS TINCTORIA. Compo- 
posite. ‘There are several varicties of this ele- 
vant flower. The leaves have a strong scent of fen- 
nel, The colour of the flower is a deep orange yel- 
Jow striped with red. ‘The seed may be sown at the 
commencement of the rains, or at any {une alter. 
It requires no particular care beyond other bord- 
er flowers. 

(2878) CORGE. ‘Twenty pieces of Cloth. 

(2879) CORIANDER SEED. 

Dhnnnia, Guz. & IfiNnp. 
Corjandri semina, Lat. 


Mety, Mat. 


Kezeerah. ARAB. 
Dhunia, BENG, 
Cotum-barroo, CYNG. 


Cottimbiry, Can. | Kushneez, Pers, 
Coriander, Dur. Joentro, PORT. 
Joriandre, Fr. Dhanyaka. SANS. 
horiander Saamen, GER. | Cottamillie, Tam. & TEL, 


The fruit or seed of an annual plant (Coran- 
drum sativum), cultivated in Suffolk, Essex, Kent, 
in Great Britain, and the Levant, Tartary, South 
of Kurope, and in parts of India. When fresh, 
their smell is strong and disagrecable, but by 
drying it becomes sufficiently grateful. They are 
used as an ingredient in curries in India, and me- 
dicinally as a stimulant and stomachic. ‘The secds 
are procurable in all Indian bazars. In Lurope, 
Coriander sced is chiefly usec by distillers to pro- 
duce an aromatic oil. The quantity imported 
annually into Britain does not exceed 50 tons, 
and it is brought principally to the port of Hull. 
—Simmonds. At the Madras Ixhibition 
1855, Coriander, Aniseed and Ciimmin were 
largely exhibited from several collectorates.— M1. 
Lf. Juries Reports. 

(2880) CORIARIA NIPALENSIS. (Vern. 


Mussooree) from its abundance, has bestowed its. 
name on that well known hill station in the: 
The 


Himalayas. It, is also common in Nipal. 
fruit formed by the junction of several pistils 1s 


eaten in the hills, although that of the Kuropean 
species is poisonous, inducing narcotism and te- 
The leaves of Coriaria myrtifolva have 
been used in France for the adulteration of senna, 
and have occasioned some fatal accidents. All 
parts of ‘these plants are very rich in the astrin- 
gent acids, and are consequently much employed 


tanus. 


by dyers. =O’ Shaughnessy, page 270. 


of» 





CORK. 

(2881) CORIARIACEA a vey small natu- 
ral order of Gynobasie Polypetalous Mxogenous 
Plants. The two genera, of which alone the 
order consists, are nearly allied to Rutacee, but 
their leaves are not dotted.—fng. Cyc. p. 148. 

(2882) CORIANDRUM, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Umbellifere.— 
Eng. Cyc. p. 147. 

(2883) CORIANDRUM SATIVUM, Cori- 
ander plant. 

Duniya, BENG. 


Kushneez, VERS. 
Kuzeereh. ARAB. | 


Duniak, Duk. Hinp.& Can 
Coriander. Coriandrum sati- 
vum, LIN. 


Cottamillie, TAM. Damaka, SANS. 


Dhana, Guz. | Aiuslie’s Mat. Med. p. 263. 

C. sativwn is found in the corn-fields of 
Tartary, the Levant, Greece, Italy, and south 
of Europe.—Hng. Cyc. p. 147. It is grown 
in every part of Southern Asia, where the 
eaves ure used by the natives for chat- 
pies and curries, the seeds in decoction, sweet- 
meats ; of casy culture ; raised from seed :will grow 
inanvy good soil, ‘he fruit 1s carminative and aro- 
matic. Cullen considered it more powerfully 
corrective of the odour and taste of senna than 
any other aromatic. (Lindley, ‘ Flora Medica.’)— 
Bugl. Cye. page 47. During the unripe state, 
the odour resembles that of bugs, but this chang- 
es rapidly as ripening proceeds. Feé derives 
coriandrum from xopis, @ ug, on account of the 
fetor of the young seeds. — O'Shaughnessy, page 
871. Coriander Truit, or seeds as they are in- 
correctly called, are used in sweetmeats, 
in certain stomachie liqueurs, and in some 
countries in cookery: they are little esteemed m 
England.—Hgl. Cye. paye LAT. 


(2884) CORK. 





kork, Kurk, Vilothout, Suzhero, Suvero, It. 
Dur. | Suber, Lar. 

Tiege, FR. Cortica, PoRT, 

kork, Gur, | Korkowoe derewo, Rus. 
Bhoo). Guz. Winp. Corcho, &P. 


The outer bark of a species of evergreen oak 
(Quercus suber), abundant in Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, the south of Trance, Corsica, and other 
countries. It is light, porous, compressible, and 
clastic. Corks, floats for nets, and other articles 
ave cut and shaped out of the bark. Cork, bo- 
tanically considered, is a soft and clastic layer of 
bark which becomes remarkably developed in the 
kind of oak inhabiting Spain and Portugal. This 
substance is developed in other plants,but in none 
in so lare quantity as in the Quercus suber. As 
soon as the bark dies it ccases to grow, and then, 
not distending as it 1s pressed upon from within, 
t falls off in flakes which correspond to the layers 
that are formed annually. . These flakes are the 
layers of cork which the Spaniards collect under 
the name of the outer bark, while.the inner living 
bark is or rather should be spared. We are told 
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CORNUS CAPITATA. 


however by Captain Cook that the Spaniards 
have been in the habit of stripping off the inner 
bark also, although it is of no value except for 
tanning, and although its removal destroys the 
trees. The same intelligent observer states that 
the cork-tree occurs in Spain throughout the 
whole extent of the Tierra Caliente, but it is 
most abundant in Catalonia and Valencia, whence 
the principal exports have been made.— Engl. 
Cyc. page 148. 
1855, two specimens of cork were exhibited, one 
cood, from the ‘ Western Coast Jungles,” and 
another inferior from Coimbatore, the trees pro- 
ducing the samples were not mentioned. 
The deeply cracked spongy bark of the “ Biguo- 
nia suberosa’’ (country-cork tree) yields an in- 
ferior kind of cork.—Af. E. J. XR. 
(2885) CORN. 
Korn, DAN. 
Graanen, Dut. 
Bleds, Grains, Fr. 
Korn Getreide Gur. 
Dhan, Guz. Hinp. 
Biade Grani, I'r. 
The grain or seed of plants separated from 
the spica or ear, and used for making bread, 
&c. Such as wheat, rye, barley, oats, &e. Kaulh : 


(2886) CORNELIAN, AGatre, CarNneLIAN. 


Frumentum, Lat. 
Lbhoze, Pou. 
Graos, Pont. 
Chijeb, Feus, 
Granos, SP. 

Sad, Spanimal, Sw, 





Achaat, Dur. Agata, Iv. 
Agate, I'r. Achates, Lar, 
Achat, Grr | Agat, Rus. 
Akeek, Guz. & H1np. 


A genus of semi-pellucid gems. It takes a 
very high polish, and its opaque parts usually 
present the appearance of dots, cyes, veins, 
clouds, zones, or bands. Its colours are yellow- 
ish, reddish, blueish, milk-whitc, honey-orange, 
or ochre-yellow, flesh-blood, or brick-red, red- 
dish-brown, violet-blue, and brownish-green. The 
most beautiful agates found in Great Britam are 
the Scotch Pebble, which are met with im the 
mountains of Cairngorm, by which term they 
are distinguished. Cornelians are also obtained 
in Germany, Siberia, Ceylon, some parts of the 
Cape of Good Hope, but the principal agate 
mines are situated in the province of Guzerat. 
From the latter place they are brought to Bom- 
bay in the form of beads of various shapes and 
sizes, small square cut pieces, (which are chiefly 
re-exported to China), rings, brooches, studs, 
cups, and a variety of other ornaments.— 
Faulkner. Cornelians, agates, and other stones 
of ereater or less value are purchased by the 
Chinese for manufacturing into official insig- 
nia, rings, beads, and other articles of ornament ; 
they are brought to China chiefly from India or 
Central Asia.— Williams. 

(2887) CORNUS CAPITATA. Carriro- 
LIACES. 

p Bhumpwra, H1nv. 

This genus of plants consists of large trees 
and shrubs, the bark of the C. florida and seri- 
cea are said to be most excellent tonics. —-Aiddedl. 


At the Madras Exhibition of 


| 
| 


CORONILLA GRANDIFLORA. 

(2888) CORNUS. Several species of this 
genus have been found in the Himalayas, in Syl- 
het, and Nipal, by Drs. Wallich and Royle ; 
these are the Cornus oblonga, in the Deyra 
Doon ; ©. macrophylla, and C. nervosa, Mus- 
soorie ; and Cornus capitata, Wall, (Benthamia 
fragifera, Lind.) at a still higher elevation. — 
O Shaughnessy, p. 375. The truit of Benthama 
is eaten in the hills, and from the seeds of some 
species an oil is expressed.— O’ Shaughnessy, p. 
375. Wight, in Teones, gives figure of Corn- 
us altera, 1211, sylvestris, 1211, and Zeylani- 
ca, 1210-11. 

(2889) COROMANDEL or CALAMAN- 
DER WOOD. This is the produce of a Ceylon 
tree of great size, having a dingy ground, and 
sometimes tunning into white streaks. It 1s 
used in cabinet work, like zebra and rose wood, 
to which it has some resemblance.—aa/kuer. 
‘Tredgold mentions that the figure is betweerr 
that of rose-wood and zebra-wood ; the colour 
of the ground is usually of a red hazel brown, 
deseribed also as chocolate brown, with black 
stripes and marks. It is said to be so hard as 
almost to require grinding rather than cutting, 
this is not exactly true, as the veneer saws cut it 
without particular difficulty : itis a very hand- 
some furniture wood and turns well; it is con- 
sidered to be a variety of ebony. Mr. Laird 
says there are three varicties of Coromandel ; 
the Calamander or Coromandel, which is_ the 
darkest, and the most commonly seen in Kne- 
land; the Calembern, which is hehter colour- 
ed and striped, and the Omander, the ground of 
which is as heht as Enelish yew, but of a red- 
der cast, with a few slight vems and marks of 
darker tints. Ile says, the wood is scarce and 
almost or quite limited to Ceylon ; that 1t grows 
between the clefts of 10cks, this renders it diffi- 
cult to extract the roots, which are the most 
beautiful parts of the trees. The Calamander 
wood tree is Diospyros hirsuta, and Kadum Be- 
rivais D. Ebenaster, accordmg to Moore’s Cata- 
logue of Ceylon Plants, and therefore of the 
sane genus as the true Ebony.—-/ollzappfel. 


(2890) CORONTLLA. ‘Two species are des- 
ecribed, having cathartic leaves and juice. 
(2891) CORONILLA GRANDIFLORA. 
Walld. 
Lis greens. 

Aghaty kai, Tam. | Avisie kaia, TEL. 

Achaty ke pullie, Dux, Aghastia, SANs. 

The slender long legume of this plant is eaten 
by the natives who dress it in various ways. ‘The 
tree in Malay is called Turi.— Ainslie page 236. 

‘Its leaves. | 

Aghaty keeray, Tam. 

Aghaty ke banjie, Dux. Lin, 

Avisee koora, Tr, Aghastia, Sans. 

This tree is commonly planted to support the 
Betel vine. - Rheede tells us in his Hortus Mala- 


Coronilla grandiflora, 
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CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 
yaricus that an infusion of its leaves is given on 
the Malabar .coast, in cases of catarrh. Vide 
Hort. Mal. par. 1. page 96 —Aunshe, p. 252. 
(2892) CORONILLA PICTA (Flore pur- 
pureo.) 
The plant. 


Carin Chembie, Ta3t. 
Nulla Somuttie, TED, 


Purple Flowered Coronil- 
la Ena. 

Kristnah Bajum, SANS. 
This is a plant held in high estimation by the 

Tamools as well on account of the great beauty of 

its delicate purple flowers as from the virtues, 


the leaves are said to possess : these are invariably 


employed when they can be obtained in such cases 
as require poultices to hasten suppuration which 
thev form by being made warm and mixed with 
a little castor oil. The lcaves smell like fresh 
clover, and are food for cattle. — An's. Mat. Med 
page 75. Poultice of Nuteeya Leaf prepared as 
Nim leaf poultices, are favourite external emolli- 
ents among the native practitioners.— Beng. Phar. 
page 39 Q. 

(2893) COROSOS, or LWORY-NUTS, are 
produced by Phytelephas  macrocarpa, COWL 
in central America and Columbia, ({fuuboldt.) 


‘hey are described as seeds with osscous 
albumen; the tree is a genus allied to the 


Pandanew, or screw Pines, and also to the Palms. 
The nuts are of irregular shapes, from one to 
two inches diameter, and when enclosed in their 
thin husks, they resemble sinall potatoes covered 
with light brown earth : the coat of the nut 
itself is of a darker brown, with a few loose 
filaments folded upon it. The internal substance 
of the ivory-nut resembles white wax rather than 
ivory ; it has, when dried, a faint and somewhat 
transparent tint between vellow and blue, but 
when opened it is often almost grey from the 
quantity of moisture it contains, and in losing 
which it contracts considerably. Hach nut has 
a hole, which leads into a small, central, angular 
cavity ; this, joined to the irregularity of the 
external form, limits the purposes to which they 
are applied, principally the knobs of walking 
sticks, and a few other small works.—Jol¢- 
. cappfel. 

(2894) CORRAMA. Ruraces. The species 
of this genus are mostly shrubs, the flowers wlute 
and scarlet, each plant requires a tolerable space 
to grow in, a& it attains the height of six or more 
feet, and should be placed in a shrubbery where 
the soil 1s good.— Riddell. | 

(2895) CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE, Br- 
CHLORIDE OF MERcury, 


Ruscapoor, Guz. Tp. -Doppelt chlorquecksilber, 


Bi-chlorure de Mercure, GER. 
‘Sublime corrosif, Fr. - Hydrargiri Bi-chloridum, 
Lat. | | 


Is white, with an acrid metallic and persistent 
taste, without smell. It is met with in small 
crystals, on in semi-transparent masses. Corro- 


ee 


CORUNDUM. 


sive sublimate is made in Surat, and seems to 
have been long known to, and prepared by the 
natives of India. — Haw/kner. | 


(2896) CORTINARIUS FMODENSIS, | of 
the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, who has named and 
described it from Dr. Hooker’s specimens and 
drawings.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1. page 47. 
It is a large mushroom, the “ Onglaw” of Thibet : 
it forms a favorite article of food. 

(2897) CORUNDUM. ApaMANTINE SPar. 

Saimada, Guy. Hinp. | 

Several substances differing considerably in co- 
lour, and sometimes in form, but nearly agreemg 
in composition are classed together under the 
name of Corundum, which is that given to the 
common variety by the natives of India. —Angé. 
Cyc. yp. 151. This stone is, with the exception of 
the diamond, the hardest substance known. It is 
ecnerally of a pale-gray or greenish colour, but 
sometimes of red and brown tints. It 1s found in 
India, China, and in some parts of Europe. The 
Indian variety is whiter than the Chinese, and ts 
considered the purest. In India it is used) for 
polishing steel, aud cutting precious stones ; it 1s 
always procurable in the bazars. 

Common Corundiim. This variety, usually call- 
ed Adamantine spar, occurs, like the sapphire 
and Ruby, comnonly in the secondary form of 
G-sided prisms, but usually much larger. It 
is sometimes nearly colourless, and rather trans- 
lucent; if presents great varicty of colour, 
but is most commonly grecnish or grayish ; 
occasionally brown or red, rarely blue. <Al- 
though its most common form is the 6-sided 
prism, it occurs, though rarely, also m acute and 
obtuse double 6-sided pyramids. On account 
of its extreme hardness it received the name of 
Adamantine spar. It ocewrs in China, Bengal, 
Malabar, Tibet, the Carnatic, &c. It is used in 
the East Indies for cutting and polishing precious 
stones, and also granite and other hard rocks 
that are employed in the temples and other pub- 
lic monuments. According to Chenevix the 
Carnatic Corundum contains silica, but this does 
not appear to be constant.— Lgl. Oye. page 151. 


Emery. This substance which, when reduced 
to powder, is much used for polishing hard bo- 
dies, though very different in appearance from the 
preceding, is on account of its hardness and 
an analysis, regarded as Amorphous Corundum. 
Its colour is usually gray; its lustre 1s some- 
what glistening. Its specific gravity is about 
3-66 to 4; it occurs massive, and is granulay. 
It is principally imported from the island of 
Naxos in the Grecian Archipelago, and was 
found by Mr. Smithson Tennant to consist of, 


Alumina, Seat See wv. «86 

Silica, oe eee 8. ene 3 

| Oxide of Tron, coe Owe ace 4 
— 93 
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It occurs also in Italy, Spain, and Saxony ; in 
Asia minor, India and America, and it is said, in 
small quantities, also in Wicklow, Lreland.—Eag. 
Cyc. page 152. | 

Ruby. Colour blood-red or rose-red, some- 
times a tinge of violet; primary form as above, 
and generally occurs in 6-sided prisms. It is 
not so hard as the Sapphire, and is more readily 
cleaved. Like the Sapphire, it consists of pure 
alumina. ‘“ The largest oriental ruby known 
was brought from China to Prince Gargarin, go- 
vernor of Siberia; it afterwards came into the 
possession of Prince Menzikoff, and constitutes 
now a jewel in the Imperial Crown of Russia.” 
(Dana.)—Lugl. Cyc. page 151. 

Sapphire, of which there are several varieties, 
the names of which are dependant chiefly upon 
their colour: the White Sapphire, which is trans- 
parent or translucent ; the Oriental Sapphire, 
which is blue; Oriental Amethyst, which is pur- 
ple ; the Oriental Topaz, yellow ; the Oriental 
Emerald, green : and some other varieties occur, 
as the Chatoyant and the Opalescent Sapphire. 
— Eyl. Cyc. page 151. 

Prismatic corundum or chrysoberyl, 1s found 
among the Tora hills near Rajmahal on the Bu- 
nas, in irregular rolled pieces, small and generally 
of a light green colour : these stones are consider- 
ed by the natives as emeralds, and pass under 
the name of “ punna,” but the natives are aware 
that they are still softer than the real emerald of 
India (which is generally green-coloured sapphire). 
-_—Gen. Med. Top. page 160. Corundum pebbles 
are found in “the gem-sand of Ava river ;” and 
they probably exist in the sands of some of the 
rivers in the ‘Tenasserim provinces. The com- 
mon emery isa variety of this species. —d/ason. 
In Coimbatore two very different minerals pass 
under the common name of corundum, the one is 
trne corundum of lameller structure, the other 
softer and amorphous, but chrystature in its 
composition, apparently some form of horn- 
blend. ‘The mineral is abundant in the dis- 
trict and easily procured at a small cost. 
The corundums in the Madras Presidency are 
not unworthy of notice. 
grinding and polishing materials, are well known 
to the people who use them in mass or mixed in 
lac. The implements prepared by the latter pro- 
cess are in the form of discs for laps, or whecl 
eyindstones ; used by cutlers, &c., also in the 
form of whets aud hones and ragstones for 
sharpening the finer and coarser cutting imple- 
ments used by farriers, &. The Native work- 
men, cutlers, &c., often do not distinguish garnets 
from corundums calling both of these emery, 
though the differences between the three minerals 
are so marked, it is difficult to understand how 
they can be confounded. The corundums of Sou- 
thern India are the more deserving of notice, be- 
cause they-seem to-replace the emery of-other coun- 
tries; at least I am awarcof only one author who 


Their applications, as. 
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has alluded to the occurrence of emery in South” 
ern India, and the Madras Museum does not con- 
tain any substance that Merchants would regard 
as identical with the Turkish or Grecian emery of 
commerce. The meaning or origin of the word 
is not very apparent: the Mahomedans call it 
“eorund” or “ corunj” stone; and the ‘Hindoos 
know it by a somewhat similar name. The first 
specimens sent to Europe were forwarded by the 
late Mr. Anderson to Mr. Berry, a lapidary in 
Edinburgh, as the substance used by the people 
of India to polish masses of stone, crystal and all 
other gems, except the diamond, and it was then 
examined by the celebrated Dr. Black, who from 
its hardness named it adamantine spar.— Vide 
Adamantine Spar. Corundum and its varieties, 
viz., Sapphire, Corundum and Emery are only 
surpassed in hardness by the diamond. ‘They be- 
long to the same class of minerals, and the emery 
of commerce which is so extensively used in Ku- 
rope and imported into England for grinding 
and polishing metals, glass. &c,, 1s supposed to 
be a mere variety of corundum, a mixed granular 
corundum; a mechanical inixture of corundum 
and oxide of iron, the iron in some of the varie- 
ties amounting to 33. per cent. 
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In the mixed corundums of Greece and Tur- 
key the iron seems equably diffused through the 
mass imparting to it a bluish grey colour; but 
in the specimens which have reached the Madras 
Museum from Southern India the corundum and ° 
ore of iron, though occurring together, are not 
inixed, but remain apart, segregated, the corun- 
dum forming one side of a mineral and the oxide 
of iron, in a lump or lumps on the other side ; 
and all such masses are magnetic and possess 
polarity. 


Emery. Of the different varieties of emery 
used in the arts that of Naxos is still preferred, 
as It is more uniform in its quality than that 
from Pulah and Gumuch : but it is believed that 
if the best qualities of Nicarian emery be found 
in abundance and such only sent to the market, 
they prove equal, if not superior, to the emery 
of Naxos. ‘That from Naxos is of a dark grey 
colour with a mottled surface and with small 
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points of a micaceous mineral disseminated in 
the mass. It frequently contains bluish specks 
or streaks, which are easily recognised as being 
pure corundum. When reduced to powder it 
varies in colour from dark grey to black, but the 
colour of its powder affords no indication of its 
commertial value. The powder of emery ex- 
amined under the microscope shows the distinct 
existence of the two minerals, corundum and 
oxide of iron. ‘The specific gravity of emery is 
about 4, but its hardness is its most important 
property in its application to the arts; and those 
emeries which contain the least water, everything 
else being alike, are the hardest. The silica is 
usually in combination with alumina, or the 
oxide of iron, or both, so that the quantity of 
alumina must not be regarded as an indication 
of the quantity of corundum in the emery. 
In addition to the component substances of 
emery, others, as titanic acid, oxide of manganese, 
oxide of zirconium, and sulphur, occur in some 
of the emeries, but in very minute quantities. 
These remarks have been made with the hope 
that the corundums of India may be found 
suitable for all the purposes to which emery is 
now applied. The only difference in corundum 
seems to be the absence of oxide of iron, but 
there does not seem to be any quality given to 
the mincral by its presence in emery, essential to 
its value in the arts. ‘This is a point however 
that I write with diffidence on. In Europe, where 
machinery is so available, there could be no diffi- 
culty in preparing corundum powders of the re- 
quisite degrees of fineness, and its preparation in 
this country would perhaps be the only difficulty 
to be overcome. ‘There can be no question of 
the great cheapness of corundum. Ilmery at 
the end of the last century was selling at from 
£7 to £8-10 per ton, and between the year 1820 
and 1835, it fell to even less than this: but a mo- 
nopoly being allowed, it rose in 1846 and 1847 
to £40 a ton. The discovery of other mines how- 
ever ut Gumuchdagh near Ephesus has caus- 
ed a great reduction since then, and the selling 
price in London has been from £10 to £25 a ton. 
What prices the several corundums of India 
might bring in the London market it is difficult 
to say. ‘here is no reason why the picked 
corundums should sell for less than the finest 
emeries, and Captain Newbold mentions that 
the corundums near Gram, when sorted into the 
three sorts known in commerce, viz. the ved, the 


white, and the scraps of these two, are sold to 


the Arab merchants at Mangalore and Telli- 
cherry at prices from twelve to fifteen or thirty 
rupees the candy equal to £4, £6, and £12 a ton. 
Corundum seems to occur in abundance in seve- 
ral parts of the peninsula of India, in North 
Arcot, Cuttack, Coimbatore, Guntoor, Mysore, 
Salem and Hyderabad. ‘The authority for its 
existence in North Arcot, is a specimen in-the 
Museum of the clove-brown variety, labelled from 
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from Naggery, and for its occuring in Cuttack 
and Coimbatore, the statement of the late 
Captain Newbold, who mentions Gudjelhutty 
and Chennimully as the places where it is found 
in Coimbatore, but does not specify the locality 
in Cuttack. The occurrence of corundum in the 
Guntoor Collectorate, was first made known to 
the community generally by the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855, and Mr. Rohde, who exhibited the 
specimens, remarked on them as follows :—‘ I am 
“desirous that the attention of the Agency 
** Houses should be called to the specimens of 
red corundum, I send. If I mistake not, ex- 
perienced jewellers would pick out stones 
suited for common jewellery from it, and 
“the refuse cannot be worth less than £15 
“and £20 a ton at home.” The other dis- 
trict which the Madras Exhibition of 1855 
showed to be producing corundum was the 
kingdom of Hyderabad, from which was re- 
ceived a very excellent sample of picked stones, 
possessing an irregularly chrystalline structure. 
Salem and the Mysore country, however, have 
been the longest known as containing corundum 
sites, some of which were described at some 
leneth by the late Captain Newbold, who men- 
tions its occurrence in the neighbourhood of 
Gram, a village and fort in the Mysore country 
about ninety-cight miles westerly from Bangalore, 
and lying between the latter place and the Wes- 
tern Ghauts. ‘The mines which Captain New- 
bold named, being about forty-five miles north 
hy west from Seringapatam and about seven or 
eight east by north from the fort of Gram. But 
judging from the specimens in the Madras Mu- 
seum there have been some other sites discovered 
since then, and the following places may be nam- 
ed as sites in Mysore where coruudum occurs :-— 
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French Rocks, Captain Loudon, in Madras Museum, 

GColhushully, in the division of Nooghully, Newbold. 

Kulkairi, in the division of Chinrayapatam, 

Burkunhull, in the division of Chinrayapatam, Newbold. 

Kundeo, in the diviston of Chinrayapatam, Newbold. 

Fedgunkul, in the division of Chinrayapatam, Newbold. 

Norhik, in the division of Narsipnr, Newbold. 

Deysani Carbonhully, in the division of Banawaram, Newbold, 

Appianhully, in the division of Harnally, Newbold. 

ron ated on the road to Bangalore, Madras Museum. 

Mundium, in the Astagram division, Madras Museum. 

Cuddoor, 1 the Nueggur division, Madras Museum. 

Nuggur, in the Nuggur division, Madras Museum. 
Professor Thomson is quoted by Captain New- 
bold as mentioning (Outlines of Mineralogy, 
volume 1, p. 213) that “the corundum oceurs 
in imbedded crystals in a rock which consists, 
according to Count Bournon, of indianite, and 
contains felspar, fibrolite, several varieties of 
augite, and also octohedral iron ore; the hair 
brown or reddish brown varieties are called ada- 
mantine spar. They occur with fibrolite and 
octohedral iron ore in a sort of granite contain- 
ing no quartz.” And again (p. 256) he states, 
that “ fibrolite is a mineral found accompanying 
crystals of corundum in the Carnatic, and that it 
is a component part of the granite, which is the 


matrix of the corundum of China.” Professor 
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Jameson, in his Geognosy of Peninsular India 
(Ed. Cab. Lib. No. VILL, pp. 349-50) gives a 
summary of what 1s known regarding the corun- 
dum of Southern Lidia, and states that it occurs 
embedded in granite, and sienite in the district 
of Salem, in the Madras Presidency, associated 
with cleavelandite, indianite, and fibrolite ; but 
near Gram at Golhushully and Kulkairi, at which 
the best corundum is said to be obtained, the 
mineral was found to occur in decomposed beds 
of a talcose slate, to which gneiss is subordinate, 
associated with nodules of indurated talc, and of 
a poor quartzy iron ore; asbestus, chlorite, ac- 
tinolite, and schorl were found in the talcose slate. 
In the Salem district also Newbold mentions 
that this mineral occurs embedded in gneiss and 
a greyish earth resulting in part from the disin- 
tegration of that rock. The places named by 
that inquirer and the sites from which the speci- 
mens in the Museum have been received, are as 
follows :— 

Nammaul Viralinodos.—On the north bank of the Can- 
very, in the Permutty talook. Newbold. 

Sholasrgamany, (probably Scholaserameny). Trichin- 
rode talook, near the village in a low hill in great abun- 
dace.— Newbold. 

Caronel, Aupore, Maliapollye and at various localities 
up the river Cauvery as far as Corcorambodi, where it 1s 
dug by the natives in the fields, aud there are remaias of 
many ancient excavations still to be tracted.--- Newbold. 

Gopaulehetty pollium, 50 miles north of Salem. 

YValaneegerry, Madvas Museum. 

Coundapady, Madvas Museu. 

Rubies. Captain Newbold also mentions that 
fine rubies have from time to time been discover- 
ed in many of the coranduin localities Just enu- 
inerated, associated with this gem, particularly 
in the gneiss at Viralimodos and Sholasiramany, 
and the natives informed him that it occurs in 
the ‘Trichingode talook and at Mallapollaye, 
though comparatively speaking rare. Passing, 
says Captain Newbold, last year through Gram, 
a village and fort in the Mysore country, 
about ninety-eight miles westerly from Banga- 
lore, between it and the Western Ghauts, | was 
informed by the Natives of the place that corun- 
dum (corund ka pathar) was found in this vici- 
nity; at Golhushully, in the division of Nov- 
eyhully ; at Kulkair, Burkunhulli, Kundeo, and 
Yedgunkul, in that of Chinrayapatam ; at Nor- 
hik, in Narsipur; at Deysani Curbonhully, in 
Banawaram, and at Apyianhully in that of Harn- 
hully. ‘The localities 1 visited were Golhushully 
and Kulkairi, at which places the best corundum 
jis said to be obtained. ‘The mines lie about 
forty-five miles north by west from Seringapatam, 
and about seven or eight east by north from the 
fort of Gram, ‘The formation around Gram is 
gneiss, associated with protogene. Proceeding 
from it in a westerly direction, the northern 
shoulder of the insulated range, south of the 
village of Belladaira, running nearly north and 
gouth, is crossed, and the soil suddenly changes 
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from a light sandy colour toa deep red. The 
surface of this swell is covered with fragments 
of a ferro-siliceous schist, with quartz in alter- 
nate layers. As night was coming on, I was not 
able to examine this mountain-range ; but from 
its singularly sharp outline, the elevation and 
shape of its highest peak, and its directiin con- 
formable with that of the primary schist, 1 
should say it was, probably, a large ferruginous 
quartzose bed, in the gneiss, associated with 
quartzy iron ore, fragments of which are seen at 
its base. The Natives have a tradition that 
gold was formerly got from this hill, which is 
not at all improbable, as it is found in  stmilar 
gangue near Baitmungalum, sixty-one and a half 
miles east from Bangalore, and at Malhyalum, 
near the south west border of Mysore in Coim- 
batore. Minute grains occur in the sandy bed 
of a brook there. A. little farther west, where 
the talus of the mountain subsides into the plain, 
the gneiss reappears, alternating with talc slate 
in nearly vertical strata. ‘The dip, as observed 
inan adjoinmg nullah between the mountain 
and the village of Belladaira, is to the cast by 
north, and the direction of the strata N. 22° 
east. The corundum mines of Golhushully he 
four or five miles north-east of this place, and 
those of Kulkairi about a mile farther. The 
surrounding country is a succession of smooth 
slightly convex plains, except to the south-east, 
where the gneiss rises above the soil ma rocky 
ridge, terminating in a knoll about 700 yards to 
the east by south of the mines to which it de- 
scends, rising again into a slope to west north- 
west of the mines, on which lie fragments of a 
light brown compact quartzy iron ore. Nearly 
at the bottom of this slope are the mimes, from 
which the ground descends on both sides, to the 
north-west to a tank, and towards the south-east 
to the village of Golhushully, about a mile dis- 
tant. Between the mines and this village, near 
the bottom of the ascent on which they are situ- 
ated, runs a nullah, the bed of which gives a 
tolerable section of the strata resting on the 
oneiss. The first (No. 1) commencing from the 
surface is a thin sandy alluvial soil; next (No. 
2) succeeds a dark brown gritty soil, apparently 
decomposed ferruginous quartz, but sometimes 
sandy, from two to three feet thick. Below this 
we see the detritus (No. 3) of the subjacent 
oneiss; the quartz veins of which, remaining un- 
decomposed, are observed penetrating into the 
substance of the soil from below. Some of the 
veins are broken by the superincumbent weight, 
aided by theirown approach to decomposition. 
The quartz and felspar veins contain nests of a 
disintegrating blackish mica. The direction of 
the beds of gneiss is S. 10° EH. with a dip of 
60° a little io the N. of E. The surface of the 
ascent from Golhushully to the mines, except 
where the blocks of the brown ore above de- 
scribed, and a few edges of tale slate crop out, 
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;3 covered with dark brown soil (No. 1, Sec. 2) 
containing small particles of iron ore, and the 
broken up veins of the subjacent. rock : to the 


depth of about three feet : below this lies a bed 


(No. 2) varying from one to two feet in thick- 


ness, of chert, angular and rounded fragments of 


a poor duartzy iron ore, nodules of a whitish, 
highly indurated tale, talcose quartz, and felspar. 
A variety of schorl occurs imbedded in an indu- 
rated brownish talc, generally in three-sided 
prisms: it fuses into a lighter coloured enamel 
than the European specimen in my cabinet. 
This schorl has a shining lustre ; fracture uneven 
breaks easily across the axis of its prisms ; 
opaque, streak grey, scratches glass and quartz, 
the latter with difficulty. In this bed the best kinds 
of corundum are found. Below this is a bed 
(No. 8) of greenish earth, evidently of decom- 
posed talcose slate : ; igh : 
and falls to pieces with a hissing noise when put 
‘nty water. Before the blowpipe in the plati- 
num forceps it melts partially into a brownish 
slag, covered with minute globules of a white 
enamel, streak slightly coherent, shining, ap- 
proaching earthy ; adheres slightly to the 
tongue, and emits an argillaceous odour when 
breathed on. It is traversed by veins of a 
compact talc in lamin which in some places 
bear traces of dislocation. ‘The red earth and 
a quartzy ferruginous paste in small reniforim 
and pisiform nodules, resembling those of hem- 
atite, are found intermixed with the more decay- 
ed portions of the schist. Beds and veins of 
white earth are also found in it, occupy- 
ing the bottom of some of the excavations, as at 
Kulkairi. ‘Ihese are composed of talc, quartz, 
and minute particles of the corundum of which 
the vein is the gangue; streak and fracture 
earthy ; feels gritty, and slightly greasy ; adheres 
slightly to the tongue ; does not emit so strong 
an argillaceous odour as the green earth; falls 
to pieces when put into water with a hissing 
noise. Before the blowpipe, fuses partially aud 
with difficulty into a whitish enamel. The co- 
rundum is imbedded both in this earth and that 
arising from the decomposed talcose schist ; the 
_. whiter fragments occur sometimes as hexagonal 
prisms tapering off to theextremity. The local- 
ity can be easily distinguished by the external 
_ appearance of the crystals, those found embed- 
: ded with the iron ore having a ferruginous cover-~ 
~ ing, whilst those found in the white talcose earth 
;, present a white or greyish appearance. Mi- 
| crosopic particles of corundum occur disseminat- 
y ed in this earth, more numerous in some parts 
q than others, as if coverging to certain central foci 
= of molecular aggregation. In fact, the whole of 
the component parts of the surrounding taicose 
slate appear to be separating from their com- 
bined state, and about to enter into some new 





~ form. Disintegration in the interior of certain 
» rocks, whether from heat, cold, moisture, elee- 
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it is slightly greasy to touch, 
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tricity, or other cause, seems to be, in some 
cases, a preparatory stage in Nature’s mystic la- 
boratory to matter assuming new forms; and 
under certain relative conditions we find the same 
agents that caused their decomposition, actively 
operating in their re-aggregation. Heat and elec- 
tricity are powerful dispersive aud aggregative 
agents. For familiar illustration, I need scarcely 
point to the flame produced by the blowpipe re- 
ducing at one point a metal to dust, and at 
another restoring the dust to its metallic state. 
By the judicious application of heat nearly solid 
particles can be made to move through and con- 
verze in the centre of a nearly solid mass, a8 ex- 
emplified by the experiment of Breislak, who suc- 
ceeded in forming a nucleus of a variegated cop- 
per in thecentre of a mass of pure copper pyrites, 
by subjecting it to a heat below that of fusion. 
Decomposition, however, is not an absolutely 
necessary condition for the production of adam- 
antine spar, as I have seen it in canular nests in 
gneiss but little disintegrated. The talc schist 
is sometimes hardened and consolidated by con- 
tact with the iron ore, as seen in blocks thrown 
out of a mine near the foot of the ascent. Both 
the chert and a dark red ferruginous jasper ‘are 
used by the Natives as flints. Salt springs occur 
in the vicinity. The wells about Gram were, I 
am told, both sweet and brackish within a short 
distance, and I picked up a fragment of a rock- 
salt in the green earth of the mine. This is to 
be accounted for by the nearly vertical position 
of the strata between which they find their way 
towards the surface. A little to the east of Kul- 
kairi I crossed a low plain nearly covered with a 
white travertine, partly compact, partly cellular, 
resembling that found in the bed of the Cavery 
at Seringapatam. | 
Mines of Kulkairi.—The corundum mines at 
Kulkairi are situated both near the summit, and 
at the foot of the rising ground there. There are 
a series of excavations, vaying from two to twelve 
feet in depth, sunk perpendicularly through simi- 
lar strata to those just described. The corundum 
is thrown out, cleared, and separated by the 
miners into four classes, viz., the red, the white, 
the scraps of both, and the refuse. The three 
first form the article of commerce, which is carri- 
ed to Mangalore and ‘Tellicherry ; and, according 
to my Native informants, there sold by the eon- 
tractor to the Bombay and Arab merchants, at 
prices from twelve and fifteen to thirty rupees 
the candy, according to its quality. A very large 
quantity (2,000 bags) is now (January 1837) ly- 
ing at ‘Tellicherry unsold, owing to a disagree- 
ment about the price between the contractor and 
the merchant. The present contractor for corun- 
dum in Mysore is a Lingayet, named Bussetti, 
an inhabitant of Bowenhulli, in the talook of 
Arculgode ; his contract has almost expired, and, 
in consequence, no miners are at work. He took 
the mines forgtwa,years, for which he was to pay 


CORUNDUM. CORUNDUM. 

the sum of 53. Canteray pagodas. The former | and hornblende are in large separate crystals, 
cgutrartors paid 590 for two, or 250 for one! imbedded in a paste of compact felspar and horn- 
year; consequently it may be supposed that the | blende ; the former is very liable to disintegrate, 
produce bas risen in valuc. T'lese mines were | leaving, in falling ont, small-cavities.in the rook. 
only opencd about seven or eight years ago by a| Green garueé is, of rare occurrence : the only 
native, named ITari Ram. I need scarcely add, locality. where I discovered this gem was in the 
the corundum is used by natives, pounded as | Salem district at Sankerydroog, lat. 1i%29’ N., 
emery, to polish precious and other stones, par- ‘long. 77° 58’ B., associated with other green 
ticularly granite and basalt. It is also mixed for | crystals lu quartz veins,.penetrating horublende 
this, aud other purposes, with melted lae, in fine | schist. The latter is associated with gneiss, 
and coarse powders, as we use a mixture of glue | garnet rock, actinolitie schist, and altered lime- 
and sand. Jt is said to be found at Mundium in | stone, thrown into disorder by the intrusion of a 
Mysore, at Gudjclhutty in Coimbatore, at the | porphyritic granite. The green garnet is not 
Tapoor Ghat in Salem, at Chennimully in Coim- ‘found: in considerable quantities. A mine of 
hatore, and in Cuttack. At Namaul and at Vira- | precious garnet occurs at Gharilpit, about eight 
lunodes, on the north bank of the Cauvery, in! miles south of Palunshah, -in the Hydevabad 
the Permutty talook, Salem district, it occurs | country, in the detritus of a granitic rock, pere- 
embedded in gneiss, and a greyish carth, result-: trated by trap dykes, and composed of mica, 
ing in part from the disintegration of that rock. | garnets, kyanite, quartz, and felspar. = Dr. 
It is found in this vicinity in great abundance,’ Voysevy, who gives a description of — this 
in a low hill near the village of Sholasigamany, inne July 18, states that the precious garnets 
‘Lrichigode talook, Caranel,Anpore, Mallapollaye, are found at the depth of eight or ten feet 
and at various localities up the river Cavery, as‘ in the alluvium at the foot of the rock. 
far as, Cocarambadi, where it is dug for by the ‘The surface of the rock aud soil were strew- 
Natives in the fields ; and there are the remains cd with garnets in great profusion, but these 
of adany ancient excavations still to be traced. ; were generally of a very coarse kind. The 
‘The corundwn was formerly sent as an article of garnets when collected are gently pounded, and 
traffic to Palghateherry, aud thence to the West (the bad ones broken : those which survive the 
ern Coast and various other parts of India. It blows are reckoned of good quality. It occurs in 
can still be procured at the rate of from fifteen: great abundance near the Munzerabad-ghat, in 
to thirty wmcasures the rupee, each measure! Mysore. 
weighing fifty-seven onnces, avoirdupois. The — Corandum.—Bournon considered indianite and 
caste usually employed im collecting it is the! fibrolite to be the matrix of corundum in Southern 
Vittaver. ‘India, and Phillips states, on what authority is not 

Luby localities. — bine rubies have, from time: mentioned, thatits gangue in the Carnatic is a 
to time, been discovered in many of the corun-. coarse grained white marble. [ have always found 
diun localities just enumerated, associated with | it, both in Mysore and Salem, in tale, mica, or 
this gem, particularly in (he gneiss at Viralimodos | hornblende schist, associated with iron ore, ashes- 
and Sholasigamany. ‘Che natives inform me that | tus, and sometimes indianite and fibrolite. Lt oecurs 
it occurs ulso in the Trichingode talook and ati imbedded in the rock in grains and crystals. 
Mallapollaye, but it is rare, comparatively speak- | Viralimodos and Sholasivamony are its principal 
ing’. localities in the valley of the Canvery ; Golashully 

Garneé.—Vhuis gem, the red variety, is very, and Kulkairy in Mysore, where it. also occurs 
generally diffused over India, [ts eeognostie at Mundium near Seringapatam, Tippaty, 
position, the -hypogene or metamorphic schists, ; Bevgoor, Bamercota, Baugoopilly, and other 
more particularly near their line of juuction with : places. It is also said to be found in the hy pogene 
the plutonic rocks, or trap dykes; for instance, schists of Nellore aml Guntoor, The spinel 
in the crystalline and metalliferous areas of Salem: ruby (dodecahedral corundum) and sapphire (the 
and Nellore, already deseribed, whence the finest | corindon hyvalin of Hai) are occasionally found 
erystals are procured, and sold by the Native | with the common corundum in the Salem district, 
merchants at an insivnificant price. Colophonite! and in the valley of the Cauvery.  Kmery, or 
is not uncommon in these tracts, as also in My+/e¢ranular cormdum, is found at Bombardipada, 
sore, the Neilgherries, the Carnatic, and other | about tiventy four miles northerly from Tripaty in. 
provinces of Southern Ludia. It usually occurs ; North Arcot, in hornblende rock, in pleees varying 
in the granite, associated with the hypogene| from the size of a pea to that of a hen’s exg, or 
schists. Chat beautiful variety of dodecahedral | even larger. Common corundum is also found 
garnet, called cinnamon-stone or essonite, has| where the Godavery escapes through the eastern 
héen discovered in the Neilgherries in the hypo-;ghauts, east of Papconda, from the Nizam’s 
gene hornblende rock, near the seven Cairns IUill,! territories to the plains of Rajahmundry and 
by Dr. Benza, where their number is such, he! the. sea. Beryl occurs at Paddioor in: Coimba- 
imiorms us, that entire portions of the rock are ‘tore ; and, according to the Natives, at Vaniam- 
formed almust exclusively of them. ‘The essonite'baddi, at the north base of the Neilghervies, 
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CORVIDA. CORYPHA. | 

Vibrolite occurs but rarely with indianite and , portion of the Panjab. 1n other parts of India 
corundum, as~ has been before alluded: to, in the comparativeiy small C. culiminatus is popular- 
speaking of the last two minerals. Kyauitel found ly known 40 Muropeans as “the Raven :” ' but 
associated with ndularia; asbestiform tremolite, the northern Raven would make A meal of one 
and magnetic iron ore, at Adipuram, in: the} and not feel much the worse for it ee ae 

Nellore district, in gneiss: it occurs in the| = Fregiius.— Bill longer than the head, ‘slender, 
same rock near Gharibpett, in the Nizam’sterri- | entire, arched, pointed. Fregtlus Enca, of Hors- 
tories; also in Mysore, and in the maritime | field, from Java, for instance.—-Hng. Oye. p. 183. 
districts of the Godavery and’ Kistna with tre- | (2899) CORYDALIS CASHMERIANA, Of 
molite, pearl spar, bitter spar, almandine and | this nothing is known. a Peas 

ataurolite.— Editor's report on Govt, Museum (2900) CORYDATAS, Fumartacrat. C. Qlau- 
Jor 1856. | : ca. ‘These plants are of a rapid growth and 

(2898) CORVID AK, Crows, a family of Birds ; wel] adapted for covering trellis work. 

belonging to the division Conirostres. "The bill | (2907) CORYDALIS GOVANIANA, Wall., 
is strong, slightly cultrirostral, or _more or less (Fern. Bhootkes) is common in the Choor moun- 
compressed ; the gape or comnissure straight. tains, above 80C0 feet of elevation, where it is 
he nostrils are covered with stiff, bristle-like fea- | regarded as a charm against evil spirits. ‘The 
thers directed forwards,——Ang. Cyc. page 152. |roots sent by Dr. Faleoner, were long, fibrous, 


very large black Crow, in whatever region, 1s 
sure to be denominated “ the Raven :”’ and hence 
the Raven (Oorwes corax) came to be considered 
asa bird of almost universal distribution. ‘It 
is one of those birds,’’ writes Mr. Mudie (in lus 
‘}eathered ‘Tribes of the British Islands’), “ whigh 


inhabit almoat all latitudes, and have there plum- 
age unchanged by varieties of season or of 


climate. The genus Corevxs has no repre 
sentative in all South America, nor in New 


Zealand and the numerous archipelagos of the 


Pacific, and there is one species only in Austra- 


lia. Levaillant’s Raven of South Africa, describ- | 


ed by him as identical with that of Europe, has 
been sought in vain by subsequent observers 
in that region. The true Raven is pre-eminent- 
lv a bird of the coldest climates : though a few 
occur so far southward as in the Barbary States, 
in America so low as in the Carolinas, and in In- 
dia proper within the Punjab) only.‘ The Ra- 
’ ven,” remarks Sir John Ross, ‘ is one of the 
{few birds that are capable of braving the severi- 
ty of an arctic winter.” But the finest account, 
of this bird is by Von Wrangell, in his most impres- 
sive description of the fearful cold of a Northern 
Siberian winter ; when—‘ even the Rein: Deer 
seeks the forests to protect himself from its in- 
tensity : in the ¢dundras [equivalent to the * bar- 
ren-gronnds’ of Aretic America], where there is 
no shelter to be found, the whole herd crowd 
together as closely as possible to gain a little 
warmth from each other, and may be seen stand- 
ing in this way, quite motionless. Only the 
dark bird of winter, the Raven still cleaves the 
acy air with slow and heavy wing, leaving behind 
him a long line of thin vapour, marking the 
track of his solitary flight.” The true Rook 
(Corvus Frugilegus) is known to’ inhabit or visit 
ithe Peshawur valley, Afghanistan, Kashmir'(the 
Btook of China and Japan being. consideted'a 
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‘Whose Countries, while the true northern Raven 
“met With not only there, but also over a great 


istinct species, “C. astimator of Gould!) ‘and 


tough, and exceedingly bitter ; dark brown exter- 
nally, yellow within.—eO Shaughnessy, page 185. 

(2902) CORYLUS, a genus of Plants after 
Which the natural order Curylacer receives its 
name. The @. dacera and C. ferow are two spe- 
@es found in the Himalava Mountains. Of these, 
the former, gathered im Kumaon, ts hardly different 
from GC. colurwa ; the other, from Mount Sheo- 
_pore, has narrow taper-pointed leaves, and exces- 
sively hard iuts inclosed in a husk, with divart- 
cating narrow spiny divisions. — Engl. Cyc. p. 1686. 
(2903) CORYLUS AVELLANA, (Hazex). 
~ Abundant in the Himalayas, nuts called Biudick 
cand Fivduch in bazaars. Fruits (nuts) grouped in 
‘clusters together.  Inodorous, taste sweet and 


agreeable. The almond becomes rancid very 
quickly. By expression the kernel yields a very 


-agrecable oil, nearly in the proportion of half its 
weight. The wood of the hazel was the material 
of the divining rods of the magicians and snake 
‘enchanters, who even in modern times have had 
their believers in- Europe. — O'Shaughnessy, paye 
609. | 

(2974) CORYPHA, a genus of Plants belong- 
‘ing to the natural order J’admacee. It has gi- 
vantic fan shaped leaves, flowers with a 3-toothed 
calyx, 3 petals, 6 stamens, anda 3-celled ovary. 
The fruit is composed of round 1-seeded berries. 
—Kngl. Cyc. page 167. Among other Palms 
which are valued for different products and em- 
ployed-to supply the place of cordage plants, we 
may instance the species of this genus CORY PHA. 
Of these, C. Gebanga has its young leaves plait- 
ed into baskets and bags, affording much employ- 
ment to the people in Java. The leaves are 
also employed for thatching, and for making 
broad-brimmed hats, So, C. Zalliera, the Tara 
of Bengal and the Zalipat of the Peninsula, is 
‘much employed for making leaf hats and leaf 
umbrellas. ‘lhe leaves, moreover, when smooth- 
ed, are much used for writing on, and also for 
tying the rafters of their houses, as they are 
strong and durable, Thus, also, C. umbraculi- 
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CORYPHA UMBRACULIFERA. 


Sera, the Codda-panna of Madras and the Laiipal 
of. Ceyloa, and very like the former, is common 
in Ceylon, and found also on the Malabar coast. 


Of this the leaf, being dried, is very strong and 
limber-—and, according to Knox, ‘“‘ most wonder- 


fully made for men’s convenience to carry alon 
with them ; for though this leaf be thus ial 
enough to cover fifteen or twenty men when it 
is open, yet it will fold close like a lady’s fan, 
and then it is no bigger than a man’s arm; it is 
wonderfully light.” “‘ This tree is within, a pith 
only ; they beat it in mortars to flour, and bake 
cakes of it, which taste much like to white bread ; 
it serves them instead of corn before their harvest 
is ripe.” (Knox’s ‘Ceylon.’)—Loyle Kid. Pl. 
The Burmese books are all made of the leat of 
a species of Corypha.—Seeman. 

(2905) CORYPHA ELATA, according to 
‘Mr. Mason, grows in the Tenasseriin Provinces. 


(2906) CORYPHA GEBANGA is one of the 
‘most useful of all the palms of Eastern Asia. Its 
pith furnishes a sort of sago; its leaves are plait- 
ed into bags and baskets and used for thatch aud 
broad-brimmed hats ; fishing-nets and linen slirts 
are woven from its fibres, and ropes from its 
twisted leaf-stalks ; the root is both emollient and 
slightly astriagent ; sliced, it is used in slight 
diarrhseas, and Waitz says that it is a most va- 
Juable remedy for the periodical diarrheas which 
in the East Indies attack Huropeans.—tig. Cyc. 
167. 

(2907) CORYPHA TALLIERA, the Tara 
of Bengal, and Talipat of the peninsula of India, 
is an elegant stately species inhabiting Bengal. 
Its trunk is about 30 feet high, and as nearly as 
possible of equal thickness throughout. ‘The 
leaves are in about 80 divisions, each 6 feet long 
by 4 inches broad, radiating from the point of a 
Jeaf-stalk from 5 to 10 feet long, and covered 
with strong spines at its edge. Roxburgh des- 
cribes the spadix as decompound, issuing in the 
month of February from the apex of the tree and 
centre of the leaves, forming an immense diffuse 
ovate panicle of about 20 or more feet in height. 
The fruit is the size of a crab-apple, wrinkled, 
dark-olive, or greenish-yellow. The leaves are 
used by the natives of India to write upon with 
their steel styles, and for other purposes.— Eng. 
Cyc. page 167. In Tenasserim, it is known 
as the book palm and specimens of this palm, the 
leaves of which are commonly used to write on 
instead of paper, are not infrequent in the neigh- 
bourhood of religious edifices —Mason. ‘The 
leaves of Corypha talliera are said to be greatly 
employed in the Tenasserim Provinces, x 

(2908) CORYPHA 
Lin. Kona Panzr. _ 

Kodda panei marm, Tam. 

‘The Tala, or Talipat Palm, is 
Ceylon, and similar in appearance ; but ity leaves, 
arc not so round as those of the Talifera, the di- 


" UMBRACULIFEEA, 


a native of 
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COSSYAH. 

visions in the centre being shorter than those at 
the sides. ‘The trugkigrows 60 or 70 feet high ; 
the leaves ara LA: feet road and 18 feet long, 
exclusive of the stalk, and they form a head 
about 40 feet in diameter. Fans of enormous 
size are manufactured from this plant in Ceylon ; 
the boll of this palm is wholly pith whiclt furnish- 
es a sort of flour from which bread is made; the 
leaves make. excellent thatch, and are also used 
for writing on, like those of the Talliera.— Bxgé. 
Cyc. page 167. Griffith met with trees in flower 
at Mergui, which he thought belonged to this 
species, but “not having access to a complete 
copy of Martius’ Palms,” he could not speak 
with certainty. For the same reason, other trees 
that Mr. Mason saw in Tavoy, must he stated 
as probably talipat palms. ‘The dark coloured 
roundish seeds of these trees are used as beads 
by the ‘Taders, (religious fanatics. of the sect of 
Vishnoo) which people the Telingas call Dasaries. 
— dAins. Mat. Med. page 143. 

(2909) CORYPH-ENA, (Linneus), a genus 
of fishes belonging to the section Acanthopterygii 
and family Scomberide. ‘The group of fishes 
formerly included under the head Corypheena is 
now sub-divided, and the sub divisions may be 
either termed subgenera of the genus Corypheena, 

‘or the group may be looked upon as a sub-family 
and the sub divisions as genera.—Engl. Cyc. 
page 168. 


(2910) CORYSTES, a genus of brachyurous 
or short tailed Crustacea.— Engl. Cyc. page 169. 
(2911) COSMEA BIPINNATA. Composite. 
The species of this genus are mostly annuals and 
ornamental flowers, colours purple, white and 
yellow, the roots are tuberous, and may be culti- 
vated by dividing the same or by seed.— Zuddedl. 
(2912) COSMETIC BARK. Murraya pani- 
culata. The fragrant bark of a tree which 1s 
indigenous in Burmah above Rangoon, is more 
universally used for a cosmetic than sandal wood. 
—Mason. A single specimen has been shown in 
Maulmain, whichis a very ornamental fragrant 
flowering shrub of the citron tribe.—Mason. 
(2918) COSMETIC TUBERCLES. Toddalia 
aculeata and Yoddalia floribunda. An inferior 
cosmetic wood is scen in market, which is the 
tubercle of some plant. The Burmese appear, 
from their name, to regard them as produced by. 
a species of erythrina, for they call them “ ery- 
thrina thorns f but Mr. Mason knows the plant 
to be a “ia and suspects that it i ! 










aoa ‘of the above 
genus.— Maspn. cages ast 


, (2914) COSMETIC WOOD OF MERGUI. 
wood sold 4 tbe sararehiohia said to.gome from 
‘Mergui, but. Mx. Mason, never saw. the, traa~- - 
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COSSYAH. COTTON. 

India has iron of great purity, smelted at/|na, to about 168. 9ds or 23s. 4d. per ewt. In 
Pundua; Cassia Lignea is one of its principal | the Chinese ports it fetches nearly double that 
articles.of export ; and ® variety of parti-coloured | price per ewt. The Chinese burn the roots as 
cloths, generally known by the name of Sylhet | an incense in the temples of their gods and re- 
cloths. Some of them-are dyed of rich colours, | gard it as aphrodisiac. ‘The import into Canton 
and being of a strong durable texture, are well] In 1848 were 414 piculs and | | 
adapted” for table covers, to ‘which purpose they|- ,, 1850 ,, 854 ,, ~ Valued at 5,150 dallnrs. 
are usually applied in the astern part of Bengal. | In Cashmere it is chiefly used for the protection 

(2916) COSTUS on PUTCHUK. The sub-| of bales of shawls froin insects. The Exports 
stance called costus was highly prized by the) from Calcutta, were et aes 
ancients, and specimens may be met with ata qenieih... seat | 


few of the London drug-houses. It has been , 1847 1848 |. 2.0504 
shown by Dr. Falconer to be the produce ofa 1848 1849 _. | 2-1202 worth about £1,500 
genus of the thistle tribe, to which he has given ” a | annually. — Stu. 


the name of ducklandia, Wr. Falconer found it.| It will thus be sven that this root forins a rather 
growing in great abundance all round the elevat- | important export from Calcutta. It is brought 
ed suinmits of Cashmere. From the plants with | from Lahore. where it is called /oof, and js sold in 
which it was associated, and the circumstances | the Bengal bazars under the name of kooth, kust, 
under which the Koot grows, being one of the | and koshta; one kind is called soosht tulth, or 
Compositz,or Thistle tribe,with feathered seed,of | the bitter ; another, Avgght shereen, the sweet or 
which, when once established, the dissemination | mild; the latter is of light yellow colour and 
becomes easy ; Dr. I’. has no hesitation in think- | pleasant smell. Mr. Royle supposes it to be 
ing that it could be produced to an unlimited | rlentical with the Indian orris root, but this is 
extent, of the best quality, in the Himalayas at | called beg daxopska, and is imported from the 
elevations of from seven thousand five hundred | Red Sea. It appears to us to be in every respect 
to nine thousand feet above the sea, and that | identical with the true orris root. According to 
the Choor mountain alone might be brought in} Dr O’Shaughnessy writing in 1842, Pu/chuk is of 
a few years to produce thousands of maunds of | unknown origin ; though usually referred to Costus 
it. Preparatory to diffusing the Koot, or Cos- | aradicus or speciosus ; the roots of the latter are 
tus, he has introduced it into the Mussooree nur- | quite insipid and inodorous. The putehuk is 
sery.—Ztoyle Pro. Res. The root of A. Cvstus | chiefly exported to China, where it is used as in- 
is supposed to be the Costus Arabicus, on the/|cense. Mr. Royle inclines to the opinion that it 
following grounds :—It corresponds with the | is in reality the produce of an umbelliferous plant ; 
descriptions given by the ancient authors, and is | specimens have been seen by Mr. Beckett of Al- 
used at the present day for the same purposes in| lyghur having hollow stems.—{ Royle p. 360.)-- 
China, as costus was formerly applied to by the) O'Shaughnessy, page 652. 


Greeks. The coincidence of the names—inj (2917) COSTUS ARGYROPHYLLUS, An 
Cashmere the root is called koot, and the Arabic indigenous species of the spirical costus is very 


synonym is said to be foost. It grows 1 IM- | abundant in ‘Tenasserim, but not described in the 
mense abundance on the mountains which sur- | hooks to which I can refer.—-Mason. | 


round Cashmere. It is a gregarious herb, (2918) COSTUS. Dr. Wight has given fi- 


about six or seven feet high, with a perennial | : 
| thick branched. root, with an annual round | 3\\"S of Costus page 15, Vol. VI. 2015, Nepau- 
| lensis, 3014, speciosus. 2014. 


smooth stem, large leaves and dark purple | .. ss 
(2919) COTTIE KALUNG Tam.—Apono- 


flowers. The roots are dug up in the months . AM 
of September and October, when the plant be- | GETON MonostacHyon. THuNB. It 1s common- 
ly found growing in the beds of tanks. _Thun- 


gins to be torpid; they are chopped up into 
/ pieces, froma two to six inches long, and are ex- | berg 4a his “Travels,” tells us, that this root 
ported. without further preparation. The quan- { 18 eaten in Caffraria, as a great delicacy ; It does 

tity collected, according to Dr. Falconer, is very | not appear to be less relished by the uative 
large, amounting to about two million pounds | of India.—<diuslie, page 248. . 

per annum. The cost ofits collection and trans-| (2920) COTTON, | oe 

ort.to a mercantile depot in Cashmere, is about} Kutua, Anas. Kapas, Mat. 

s. 4d. the cwt. The commodity is laden on} Bomeld, Dan. Pumba, PER. 

bullocks and exported:to the Punjaub, whence |'Boomwol, Katoen, Dur. — | Bawelna, Pot, 

he larger portion goes down to Bombay, where | Cotou Fa. Algodao, Port... 

ae a peas hae “? +p | Batiwollee,Gar. — Chlobte-chataja humaga. 
isshipped forthe Red:Sea, the Persian Gulf, | Kapote;‘Ruhie, Gua, | Kapasa, Saws [Rus 

nd China 5 a portion. of it; finds its way. across, ‘Rukie, Hinp. -Algodon,. Sr. i; 

he Sutlej:'and Jumna: into Hindosten Proper,.|\Hambagis, Cotoue, Ir =| Bamall, Sw. 

rhenee. it is taken, to Calcutta, aud boughtiup'|‘Goreypium, Bomber, Lan]; | 
mere 'Wibk-avidityunder the name of:putehuk,| . The biairs attached to:the seeds of Gossypium 

Phe value is.enhanced gt’ Jugadrea, onthe: Jum:!:Aerbaceum and other species of the genus Gossy- 

469. 
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COTTON. 7 COTTON. 
pium or Cotton. Cotton has begn characteristic | by external heat or cold. At the ‘same time 
of India from the earliest'times.. The first dis-| that it condenses less. freely than linen the va- 
tinct notice of it is in the Book of Esther, i. v. 6, | pour of perspiration, but- absorbs it readily when 
where its Sanscrit name Karpas is translated {it has been condensed: into: the form of sweat. 
green in the English Bible. Herodotus andj For these reasons’ probably, thick calico shirts, 
Ctesias notice it, but it was not tit, the. invasion | &c. have been introduced into the ariny for 
of India by Alexander, that the Greeks were ac-| the use of soldiers.—oyle, page 289. The 
quainted with the plant, as may be seen in Theo-| cotton plant or shrub (Gossipium herbacenm), 
phrastus and also in Pliny. Europe is now sup- | of which there are many. varieties, is indige- 
plied chiefly from America, where two distinct | nous in the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, 
species are indigenous; G. Barbadense; yielding | and America. It flourishes also in the southern 
the Cotton from the United States, and G. peru-| provinces of the United States; and, although 
vianum or acuminatum, that which is produced | an exotic there, has been cultivated with such 
in South America. India also has two distinct | success, that its produce is at the present time 
species, G. herbaceum, or the common Cotton of | an all-important article of commerce. Cotton 
India, which has spread to the south of Europe. | may be deseribed in its unmanufactured state as 
and @. arboreum, or Tree Cotton, which yields | a sort of vegetable wool, which bears value ac- 
Jittle if any of the cotton of commerce (very | cording to its color, length, strength, and fine- 
alistinct. from the species of Bombax often called | ness of fibre. Pure whiteness is generally held 
Cotton-tree and Silk Cotgon-tree). The species | to denote a secondary quality ; whilst a yellowish 
wonsist of large or small shrubs, and one forms | tinge, provided it be not the result of casual ex- 
a tree. All have alternate leaves, which are | posure to dainp, or the natural effect of an un- 
more:‘or less palmate or lobed, and usually cover- favourable season, is indicative of superior fine- 
ed, as well as the young branches, with little | ness. Many varieties of raw cotton figure in the 
black dots, and the nerves below have one or more | market, each sort being usually distinguished by 
glands. The calyx is double, the exterior (in- | the name of the locality where it is produced ; 
volucdl) is largcr than the interior, divided into | but the main distinction recognised is that be- 
three large leaflets, cordate at the base, entire,| tween the long and short stapled qualities ; 
toothed, or deeply cut along the margin. The | though of these, again, there are different do- 
interior or true calyx is one-leafed, cup-shaped, | grees of excellence, ‘The “ sea-island” cotton of 
and with an obtusely quinquifid margin. The | Georgia (so named from its being raised on cer- 
flowers .are large and showy, more or less yellow | tain narrow sandy islets lying along the coast 
or red, consisting of five petals united at their | of that province) Is esteemed the best of the long- 
base, subcordate, flat and spreading. Stamens | stapled kind; and the “ upland” produce of the 
numerous, filaments united below and adhering | same state excels amongst the short-stapled 
to the petals, free above, with small kidney-| classes. ‘The indigenous Asiatic cotton 38 ex- 
shaped anthers. Ovary superior, oval, roundish | clusively of the latter species. The manufacture 
or pointed, terminated by a style, which passes | of cotton—a business in Europe of growth so re- 
through the cylinder formed by the stamens, | cent as the end of the sixteenth or beginn- 
inarked with three or five furrows towards its | ing of the seventeenth century—has been carried 
apex, and dividing into three, sometimes into | on in India from very remote antiquity. As noticed 
five stigmas. The capsule is roundish, oval or | above Herodotus and, at a latter period, Arrian, 
pointed, three to five celled, and three to five speak of certain wild trees in that country, pro- 
valved at the apex, with loculicidal dehiscence. | ducing a kind of wool superior to that of the 
Fach celfecontains from 3 to 7 ovoid seeds, from | sheep in their day, and state that a cloth woven 
the seed-coats of which arises the filamentous | from this substance was in universal wear 
substance, which by its twisting envelopes the | amongst the inhabitants in their day. The na- 
seeds. Along with this Cotton there is eften a | tives had, indeed, attained such a_perfedtion in 
shorter covering, called fuzz by planters. Cotton| the arts of spinning and weaving, that the 
wool is formed of tubular hairs, which in drying | lightness and delicacy of their finest cloths emu- 
become flattened, and are transparent, without, lated the gossamer’s web, and seemed to set com- 
joints, and twisted like a corkscrew. Under | petition at defiance. Yet neither the extreme 
water, they appear like distinct, flat, naxrow | cheapness of his labor, nor his acknowle@ged 
ribands, with occasionally a transverse line, Whieh | manual skill, has enabled the Indian artigai’to 
indicates the end of cells. This twisted nature | withstand the triumphs of mechanical genius. 
of the Cotton fibre is probably the reason by | And the striped and figured muslins of Dacca, 
Cottan cloth is not so well fitted as linen Tor iso long celebrated throughout the world for the 
surgical dressings. But being a worse conduc- | beauty and delicacy of their fabric, are now al- 
tor of heat than linen, it is well suited for inner] most entirely displaced by the productions of 
clothing, where the object is to preserve unifor- | Manchester and Paisley. But cotton is neverthe- 
mity ‘of temperature, as it will retain heat, | less,even .now,one of the leading features of Indian - 
aud ‘prevent the body being so readily affected 'agriculture. It forms" part of an established 
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COTTON. 
course in most village lands throughout the plain 
country ; and except upon swampy, desert, or 
absolutely sterile ground, there is no sftuation in 
which it cannot readily be grown. Thus within the 
vast confines of the English Empire in the East, 
no partigular limits can be assigned as constituting 
the “ home” of the cotton shrub. Ln the lower 
provinces. of Bengal, where the cultivation of the 
plant is almost entirely limited to the require- 
ments of the local population, there are five dis- 
tricts~viz., Chittagong, Cuttack, Maunbhoom, 
Loharnugeur, and. Assam—in each of which up- 
wards of 10,000 acres of soil are so appropriated. 
And in some of these, as well as in several other 
districts where the present acreage is consider- 
ably less, it is known that the cultivation might 
he widely extended. In the North Western 
Provinces, a late return informs us that cotton 
is, more or less, grown in every pergunnah or 
district—from Kumaon, with 260 acres, to 
Banda, which exhibits 230,557 acres under cul- 
tivation. ‘The eastern shores of the Bay of Ben- 
gal are no less favorable to the production of 
cotton. It is found, too, in the more arid cli- 
mates of Scinde and the Punjab ; whilst it grows 
luxuriantly on the sea-board of Cutch, and in 
the tertile peninsula of Guzerat. But the grand 
cotton ficld of India lies partly within the do- 
minions of the Nizam, and partly in the 
province of Nagpore. ‘The extent of cotton 
cultivation throughout this vast traet can- 
not be estimated with any near approach to 
accuracy, But this region is, beyond doubt, 
the part of India from which Great Britain 
might, in ease of need, draw the raw material 
in inexhaustible abundance. Iu addition to the 
Imuense resources which here only await ce- 
velopment, the Bombay Presidency (inelud- 
ing some native states that lie within its li- 
mits,) exhibits a grand total of 2,890,279 acres, 
how or lately under cotton cultivation. Kxelu- 
sively, in fine, of what may be raised in the new- 
ly acquired territories of Burmah and Pecue, it 
Is On official reeord that, throuzhout the length 
aud breadth of British India, the ageregate ex- 
lent of cotton growth was very recently no less 
than i47,223 acres ; and this already vast 
area iWiniversally allowed to be capable of be- 
Ing almost indefinitely enlarged. “In the face, 
} then, of India’s admitted ability iq furnish . not 
j ouly Great Britain, but, were it él , ; 
# Whole world besides, with an amgle and unfail- 
the fate ar te Taw material fet as: -see how 
J the ficts of the case ‘stand: i practice: "The 
: Board of Trade returns'show that the total im- 
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COTTON. 
ports tuto Great Britain of Indian cotton, dur- 
ing five years (fronr 1949-50 to 1853-54,) were 
as follows, viz ;—— 


Lbs. 
From Bengal, ..  ... 4. ae. 10,573,683 
9 Madras, ie uate ars 43,093,473 


» Bombay,... «. 598,218,675 


652,785,801 
3,568,282 031 








Total from [ndia 
A) ° 
From other countries, ... 


oe@ 


eo @ 


Total imported by Great | 

Britain, 2.0 2... 4,021,067,832 
From which statement it will be seen that India 
contributes no more than about one-sixth, or 
nearly sixteen per cent., of the whole amount of 
cotton constuned by Great Britain. Last year, 
indeed, an increased demand in the home market 
raised the per-centage for 1856 to 261: but 
half a century since, in. 1806, the ratio of Indian 
imports was as high as forty per cent. During 
the period that has intervened, the supply of cot- 
ton from the United States of America has in- 
creased fourteenfold, whilst that furnished to us 
from India has augmented only ninefold. To 
the Manchester Commercial Association and 
Chainber of Commerce, we are mainly indebted 
for the efforts which have from time to time been 
made by the Kast India Company, to improve 
the cotton staple by introducing a better system 
of cultivation, and to create additional facilities 
for transporting and shipping the raw material. 
Yet up to the present time comparatively little 
has been done in either respect. But something 
at all events, has been proved ; since, at the 
mecting already referred to, Mr. Bazley inform- 
ed his auditors that, in August last, he*had seen 
some very beautiful specimens of cotton from 
India, which were worth 15d. per pound. ‘These 
specimens were, no doubt, raised from foreign 
seed. The indigenous plant of India is an annu- 
al, and sueceeds best in the rich black soil that 
characterises various districts. The American 
plant, though in reality perennial, is practically 
an annual in India ; for in that country neither 
native nor foreign cotton is cultivated on the 
same ground more than one year in three, its 
properties being found to exhaust the productive 
powers of the soil. ‘The American cotton grows 
well on the black soil, but thrives still better on 
[ach species possesses ad- 
vantages peculiar to itself. The Indian variety 
is capable of being manufactured into fabrics of 
raordinary durability and wonderful fineness ; 


its color, too, is stiperior, but the staple short. 


« 





Th American species, on the other hand.e) cele, 


a WF d » *. 
antl each flower a larger pod, whilst the quantit 
of seed contained in the pod is smaller and more 
readily separated fromm the fibre. It is now close 
upon seventy years since the rulers of British Jn- 
dia made a first attempt to extend cotton culti- 
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vation, to improve the staple, agd to establish | ernment farms were again established.in Broach, 
better methods of cleaning and packing the pro- | Dharwar, and Candeish. But in the first named 
duce. Those who are at all acquainted with the | district (where the culture of. New Orleans cot- 
Asiatic mode of conducting business, will be at no|ton was more especially aimed at) no good .re- 
loss to imagine (should they never have witness-| sults were achieved beyond the limits of the 
ed it) the unsatisfactory manner in which the | farm ; and notwithstanding a lavish expenditure, 
last-named important operations would, in all|no improvement was effected in the staphe of the 
likelihood, be performed. ‘The distribution of| country. In 1846, the other farms were abo- 
seed of a superior quality commenced so far | lished, and at this time the contract system of 
back as the year 1788. Rewards were next in-| cultivation was introduced both in Dharwar and 
stituted to stimulate exertion, and instruments | in Candeish. Upon this plan, the native culti- 
both agricultural and mechanical, superior to|vator merely undertakes to grow a certain des- 
those in use among the natives, have since been | cription of cotton, and the government, without 
extensively introduced. In 1813, the services of | any further interference, engages to receive the 
an experienced American cultivator were obtain-| produce. The soil and climate of Candeish are 
ed, and trans-Atlantic gins were at the same | described as well suited to the growth and cul- 
time first imported with a view to expedite the | ture of New Orleans, Egyptian, Bourbon, and 
cleaning process. In 1818, again, some further | other foreign varieties of cotton. ‘The furms.es- 
activity was manifested ; and in 1831, experi-| tablished by government in Coimbatoor, Tinne- 
mental farms were sanctioned in the South-| velly, and other districts of the Madras presiden- 
em Mahratta country and in Guzerat. But | cy have been also discontinued ; it being alleged 
these, after much expense had been incurred, | that the object for which these establishments 
were abolished, apparently as failures, by the | were formed has been fully attained in demon- 
local government, in 1836. Still, the Court of | strating that the soil and climate are capable of 
Directors expressed great anxiety “that no means | producing cotton suitable to the British market. 
should be left untried which might be likely to | The general results of American management un- 
assist the desirable object of improving and ex- | der the Bombay Presidency, up to the year 1844, 
tending the cotton cultivation on the Bombay | have been embodied in a report from Mr. W. R. 
side of India.” ‘The local government then pro-| Mercer, one of the cultivators engaged. Consi- 
posed granting farms upon advantageous terms, | dering how little had been effected, and how 
and even making pecuniary advances to respect-| large an expenditure incurred, Mr. Mercer's 
able parties who might be desiruus of cultivating | statements appear more favorable, upon the 
cotton, and to this suggestion the Directors par- | whole, than we should have anticipated. But 
tially acceded. But ere their qualified consent | before referring to these in detail, let us take oc- 
could reach Bombay, the authorities on the spot | casion to enquire what opinions have been placed 
had already determined upon a far more extensive | on record by other parties, whom long residence 
measure @f encouragement—viz., the exemption | in India, knowledge of its people and their ha- 
from the land revenue, for five years, of all lands | bits, and a tolerably intimate acquaintance with 
sown with cotton in the collectorates of Poona | the subject under discussion, combine to designate 
and Ahmednuggur. This scheme, however, was | as trustworthy witnesses and competent judges. 
disapproved of by the‘.supreme government of | It must be borne in inind that the introduction 
India, and eventually disallowed. by the Court | of improvements in India is a task of no small 
of Directors. Again, in 1839, it was. resolved | difficulty, and requires very delicate management. 
upon to obtain further practical information in | “The indigenous cotton of India is natur- 
the cotton-producing districts of the Uinited | ally inferior ; and besides, the staple is ruined 
States: and to engage on the spot the servides | by bad cultivation, bad cleaning, bad packing, 
of competent persons, who should proceed to In | carelessness in transport, and wilful adulteration.” 
dia for the purpose of instructing the native | Now, reverting to Mr. Mercer’s report: already 
growers in the best modes of culture and clean- | meptioned, the American cultivators express their 
ing. ‘This determination was shortly after car-| opifyon of the article produced in anything but 
ried out. Ten Americans of approved experience wging terms. Mr. Mercer and his col- 
in the management of cotton plantations were ‘ever that Indian cotton has long, been 
despatched to India, their services bemg distri- Npossess two very remarkably goed gjual- 
buted as was deemed most advantageous atmong | ities. It ‘Ngpills” or swells in bleachingg§fereby 
the different presidencies. Some experimental | yielding a igre substantial fabric; it takes and 
_ gardens were established at Rutnagherry on the | retains color Hgtter than American cotton, and it 
“avestern coast—a district (strange to say)” in| would commarg! @ good market if sent in regular 
* sifich the cultiv ation of cotton was not generally : ‘supply and of . iform: cleanness. On the same 
prevalent. Under such circumstances, we are | authority, we leg thot. the natives of large cot- 
not much surprised to learn that the experiment | ton traets in Indga already employ a mode of cul- 
in question was abandoned after a short and un- | tivating the plan® in-principle nearly the. same 
satisfactory trial. At the same period, the gov- ' as the American, | but better suited in some re- 
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COTTON. 
spects to local circumstances. Mr. Mercer’s ul- 
timate conclusions were, that it is erroneous to 
suppose that the cultivation of varieties of Ame- 
rican cotton would be very beneficial to India ; 
that the staple of Western India was as long, as 
strong, and equally as good as the new Orleans, 
and, in fespect of the qualities above specified, 
more valuable. In fact, nothing was required 
but better cleaving to make the cotton of India 
equal, if not superior, to New Orleans. ‘The lat- 
ter portion of this flattering judgment was pro- 
nounced in December, 1846, and was not without 
its effect in the local markets. For when, in the 
following year, the Bombay government exposed 
for sale a quantity of Dharwar New Orleans seed 
cotton, and at the same time a lot of the best 
native Candeish (both cleaned, prepared, and saw- 
pinned for the Knglish market by government 
servants) the native cotton was sold on the spot 
at fifteen to twenty per cent. higher than the 
Dharwar New Orleans seed. But on the arrival 
of the consignment at Manchester, the previous 
judgment was something more than reversed —the 
Candeish best‘ native selling there for 3$d., the 
Dharwar New Orleans for 63d. per lb. The 
verdict of Manchester was necessarily decisive ; 
and subsequently to this occurrence, the Bombay 
price-lists for several years show, that the Dhar- 
war American seed cotton has realised an average 
of ten to twelve per cent. higher than the best 
native produce of Western India; and about 
twenty-five per cent more than any other cotton 
crown in the Southern Mahratta country, or in 
the neighbouring districts of Mysore and the 
Nizam’s dominions. ‘The entire Southern Mah- 
ratta territory, embracing the two collectorates 
of Belgaum and Dharwar and a few independent 
states, was formerly entrusted to the superiuten- 
dence of a single civil functionary under the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay. But the charge being just- 
ly deemed too onerous for an individual, the 
existing division was made within the last twenty 
years. Reference to the map of India will show 


that Belgaum is by about one-third the larger of 


the two collectorates. But their climate is one 
and the same—one dialect prevails throughout 
both ; the people and country are, in short, 
identical. Yet of these contiguous, and as we 
may say, twin districts, there are printed returns 
which inform us that the area of indigenous cot- 
ton cultivation is much less considerable in the 
larger province of Belgaum ; whilst, as regards 
the exotic species, Dharwar has been lately re- 
presented as exhibiting 63,000 acres ‘under cul- 
tivation, against only 1,300 or 1,400 in Belgaum. 
Upon these premises it is alleged that, although 
the American cotton may have succeeded in Dhar- 


war—even to the extent of needing no further 
’ external encouragement or.assistance—yet it has 


failed everywhere else. Naw it may be true.that no 


' greater progress has been made in Belgaum.than 


in other -parts of the. same presidency ; but who 
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shall venture to affirm that what has been effect- 
ed in Dharwar cannot be equally effected m Bel- 
gauin, under precisely similar circumstances ? 
The successful agent in the Dharwar experiments 
was a gentleman whose nanre is well known in 
connexion with the subject under discussion — Mr. 
A. N. Shaw, late of the Bombay Civil Service ; 
and it is a mere accident that Belgaum was not 
the seene of his exertions, instead of Dharwar. 
Mr. Shaw, being at the time collector and poli- 
tical chief at the former station, was transferred 
to the latter post im 1842, at the very period 
when he was about to commence his subsequent 
operations. ‘The success of the Dharwar experi- 
ments was not immediate. Mr Shaw had his 
failures and disappointments to encounter as 
others had ; but he met both manfully, and his un- 
flinching perseverance at last: ¢ommanded favor- 
able results. ‘Thus the failure@ in Surat, Broach, 
Candcish, and other localities—-elassed, as they 
have been, together with Belgaum—may be 
said to prove nothing at all, in the absence of 
some distinct and special grounds assignable as 
the cause of failure in Belgaum. IJt may 
readily be conceded, that in the mstances 
of Surat, Broach, and some other parts of 
the conttry, slightly varying modes of treat- 
ment might be desirable, and earlier or later 
planting, or even the introduction of a different 
class of cotton, would possibly prove advantage- 
ous. ‘The long extent of sea-coast about Surat 
and Broach, embracing many hundred miles, 
would seem particularly well adapted to the cul- 
ture of the more valuable staples—such as Sea- 
island, Pernambuco, Egypuan, and Bourbon. 
The scene of Mr. Shaw’s labors was laid ina 
district where the soil and climate have long 
since been recognised as eminently suitable to 
the erowth of cotton. But that gentleman's 
testimony and general experience are abundantly 
confirmed by evidence from less favored quarters. 
A distinguished member of the Bengal Civil 
Service, located in the North Western Provinces, 
has within the last fev months made public the 
results of many years’ close attention to the 
practice of cotton cultivation. ‘This valuable 
witness has always been of opimon that the go- 
vernment experiments, the event of which he 
watched with great interest, had the elements of 
failure inseparably connected with them ; whilst,. 
by repeated experiments upon his own grouads, 
he had become fully satisfied of India’s capacity 
to supply the home-market with any amount, 
even of exotic cotton. The Bengal civilian just- 
ly observes that, in order to improve the Indian 
staple by the introduction of exotic varieties, we 
must demonstrate that a given area can be made 
to produce a certain quantity, which will sell 
higher than the produce of the same area grown 


from indigenous seed. He himself during ten 
yeaxs cultivated Mexican cotton, and the accli- 
‘mated produce was pronounced excellent in 
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Lancashire. The average yicld per acre was 
from 260 to 250 Ibs’ of elvan cotton. Here is 
enouzh to show what can be done, even in Up- 
per India. But the assistance of irrigation is 
sometimes necessary ; and the government. ex- 
periments were made on land not irrigated, their 
success being thus dependent upon the periodical 
rains. These in Bengal and the North Western 
Provinces do not ordinarily set in before the 
middle or latter end of June; whereas foreign 
cotton for the Fnelish market should be sown 
by the middle of March. ‘The Ganges canal is 
capable of irrigating and trebling the productive 
powers of millions of acres. Our Bengal civilian 
would establish experimental cultivation at var- 
ous points on the canal, under the supervision 
of its officers, and afterwards distribute seed ; 
taking care that the villagers should sow at the 
proper season, and be careful about picking the 
crop clean. Encouragement inight be offered 
to the cultivators in remission of land or water 
tax, or by buying up the produee at the Inghest 
rates affordable. Desultory attempts have al- 
ready been made, but asystematised introduction 
of acclimated seed is required, together with 
strict supervision both of culture and gathering. 
It were neddless to multiply evidence of the fore- 
going desctiption. But whether we accept the 
testimony of the American planters, or adopt 
the conclusions of Mr. Shaw and the Bengal 
civilian, practical experience may be safely re- 
presented as establishing the fact that India cax 
produce excellent cotton, and her capability of 
producing the same in any quantity depends 
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with the fluctuations of American cotton ;' and 
“ours,” says Dr. Wight, “has always borne 
nearly the same prices in Liverpool as Aimerican- 
grown cotton, under ‘the same denomination, 
bore there.” Thus the Coimbatore prodtiee was 
generally ranked as ‘ fair’? and ‘ good fait,” 
and on the very day (6th dune, 1858) when the 
Doctor cave his evidence, cotton under that de- 
nomination was fetching in Liverpool from 5i. 
to 54d. per Ib.—a price that would lenve a very 
large profit. If such, then, were the result. when 
there was a weary transit of nine or ten days’ 
duration, over bad and) broken roads. to be’ ac- 
complished ere the Coimbatore produce reacheil 
the port of Cochin—still nore favorable to India 
will be the terms of competition when a railway 
unites the cotton-tield and = port. Amertean- 
grown cotton is already selling at a meni 
price—the Indian by no means necessarily so. 
In India, countless acres await tke fuller deve- 
lopment of cotton growth ; but America is by 
no means possessed of the same indefinite power 
of extending cultivation upon anvthing hike ad- 
vantageous terms. The American crop occa- 
sionally is) deficient: this may be an aeci- 
dent, but should still be regarded as a warning. 
It has also become evident that the demand for 
cotten wool is increasing ‘beyond the amount 





| ; ; : 
| that, America will eventually be able to supply. 


Such a contingency had, indeed, been foreseen, 
inasmuch as the most able men engaged in_ the 
cotton (rade had for years predicted its oecur- 
rence at no very distant period. Yet little has 
as yet been done to counteract the impending 


only upon an increase of the necessary facilities. levil. ‘The late Mr. Mackay’s mission to India 
The objections as to cleansing, packing, and was a step inthe right direction, and now or 
adulteration, whether accidental or wilful, bear ‘never is the time to reap the benetit of that la- 
reference to matters of detail, which we cannot | mented gentleman’s advance and experience. No 
afford to discuss at present. But there can surely | man better knew the appalling embarrassments 
be no insuperable obstacle to the redress of these | which would accrue to England from the  stop- 


imperfections and abuses. Under a better sys- 
tem, it is to be hoped that diligence and honesty 
will prove more remunerative than indolence and 
roguery are at present. An effective remedy 
has moreover been already suggested in the pro- 
posed establishment of direct relations between 
the cultivator and the manufacturer. Lt has been 
said that “‘ India cannot compete with the United 
States.’’ Perhaps not, as regards the very fest 
descriptions of cotton,thongh even upon this point 
there may be room for question. But as regards 
such sortsas would rank in the home-market 
under the denominations of “ fair’ and “ good 
fair,” it is already on record that India is able 
to compete with the States most successfully. 
Dr. Wight of the Madras Medical Service, who 
for eleven years syperintended -the Coimbatore 
experiments, informs the Comtnittee of the House 
of Commons [Indian ‘Territories, Fourth Report, 
Quest. 5,952, et. seq.] that Coimbatore cotton 
selling in Liverpool at 4d. per lb., would “ bare- 
ly remunerate” the grower. But prices vary 


| page of even one year's supply of cotton; no 
man better knew that the extension and improve- 
‘ment of cotton in India is no chimera, and that 
the time may come when we shall find therein 
our safety. — Dablin University Magazine, June 
1857. Mr. Bonynge, an American gentleman 
long resident in India, is of opinion that America 
has reached her utmost Jimit of producing cot- 
ton, and India must be depended on in futire. 
He states that in America there has been a fall- 
ing off in progressive increase of 5412 per cent., 
——but probably in the next ten vears there will 
be no increase over the last ten. So it may be 
said, he adds, that the production of cotton m 
America has not increased materially for twelve 
years—there has been only an increase of 1 60,600 
bales yearly, for the last six years, over the for- 
mer six. Since the year 1839, the cotton crop 
in America is comparatively stationary in quan- 
tity ; and it is seen that the coiton crop realized 
more in dollars for five’ years—from:1835 to 
1840—than it has in the’ two following pertods, 
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that is from 1840 to 1845, and from 1845 to | such, that at a certain relative difference of price 
1850. Me concludes, that this all-important (averaging about 15 per cent. less for Indian 
staple—cotton—adinits of no further increase | than American), it can be used instead of Ame- 
for the employment of additional lands. And | rican for more than 50 per cent. of our manufac- 
though cotton bus done wonders for Ame- tures ; that is, will afford material for all yarns 
rica ; after a time, every thing gets old, and the under No. 20.” (Royle on cotton in India.) Mr. 
Cotton States themselves complain that the fand | Mercer and Mr. Finnie, America planters, state 
yields them nearly one-third less produce, and it | that an inferior and dirty cotton 1s the most pro- 
sells for one-third less price, He is of opinion fitable article to the native trader, and even to 
that it, is not the want of suitable soil, climate, | the Huropcan merchants ; and Mr. Petrie, stated 
and cheap labor, that has left the cotton trace | before the cotton comniittee, that “ Cotton, which 
gy largely in the hands of America, ‘The cul-| would be sold in Mngland at 43 pence per Lb., 
tivation in Aamerica, he considers, is in its senile | and cotton that would only bring 3 pence, will 
years ; While in other countries it is in its | sell in lucia within 3 to 4 per cent of the same 
‘nfancy, that is, in some, and i others in their | value. ‘Ihe cultivators know this, and therefore 
lately ‘renewed efforts ; and they are even now | they have no object in bestowing more care and 
formidable rivals, and America will have to strug- Mabor.” Mr. Read, Commissioner of Benares di- 
ole hard. But as far as the Mast Indies are | vision, wrote 16th August, 1848 : “Tn this 
coucerned, it would not be the least surprising | division, the cultivation of cotton is little more 
if that country monopolized altogether the cot- 'thiau nominal, it is_most commonly mixed up 
ton markets in a few years hence. That she with other crops, it is nowhere carefully attended 
can do so there is no doubt ; that she has not; to; in many places it is an object of superstiti- 
done so under the half-dozen planters whom the | ous aversion, and often when the plant contrives 
Kast India Company have taken out there from |; to struggle to maturity, it 1s left, after being 
Georgia, is uo evidence to the contrary. The } stripped of a portion of the bolls, enough to sup- 
cause of the failure is one to be accounted for ; | ply domestic purposes, to be devoured by cattle.” 
the planting in the Kast is below 20 degrees of | Mr. Bruce, ina letter dated loth March, 1848, 
N. latitude. All Southern Americans know that | says = * that if the associations aud manufacturers 
‘t will not even do well low down in Florida, | who have been memorializing and soliciting the 
aud that the cultivation ig northwards of the 27 - authorities in England, regarding the increase of 
deg. to 36 deg. N. latitude. Probably India ! cultivation of cotton in India, actually wish for 
| 
| 





produces twice the quantity that America does. ; it, and will guarantee that all which may be pro- 
There is no ‘over production for the world. The duced through his exertions in this country will 
world would find people to wear twice the quan- | be taken lay them, and paid for here, and will 
tities of cotton clothing, but the lowness of prices | sent out responsible agents to receive charge of the 
must be tempting to the world for them to do so. | cotton, either here or at Calcutta, he will engage 
Vor instance, Americans cousimie 11s Ibs. per. and undertake to produce for them as much real 
head ; it has been calculated that the [ast In- , vood marketable cotton as they may require, and 
dians consume 20 Ibs. per head; Great Britain not cost them, when landed in England, more 
ouly 44 Ibs. per head. There is room, if ree than about 33 pence per Ib., which he thinks very 
turns be correct, for an inerease in the cone: moderate, considering that Indian cotton gene- 
sumption to take place in Great Britain of; rally realizes from 43 to 54 pence per lb. in 
7 Ibs. per head, or sav, some 210,000,000 Ibs.) Eugland.  * The Doab, as well as Bundlecund, 
The Kast Indian cotton contains 25 per cent of | has always grown considerable quantities of cot- 
waste and dirt, while the American contaius only | ton, and will be able to grow a better quality 

24 percent. Lt is somewhat difficult: to spin” as soon as the Ganges Canal, that most magmi- 


ee e . e ‘ . : ; . ' elecgs a * . ° . ee " ;: i : Pe, 
the Indian, from its often breaking, and requir : ficent of works for irrigation, 1s completed. 


‘ : : , . ; f, as 2 2 6 TH " 
-ing more turns of the spindle, from its shortness - toyle. Bouynge -duerica, page 38. The cot 


of fibre, than that of America. But the yarn; ton of Jaloun and Jahnsi (writes M r. Bell) 
made from a pound of Kast Indian cotton, which | was formerly much celebrated. koonch is 
cogt 33 pence sterling will sell for 7 pence, while ; now the great) mart in that direction, and it 
from the American, which cost 44 pence the Ib., ig surrounded by the Jaloun Territory. Mr. 
the yarn. sells for 7 pence only, making up I Bell, after making careful enquiries, ascertain- 
somewhat of the difference in value of the varn, | ed that the cotton of Baugchenee was that 
Bonynge’s America, p. 36. The capabilities of In- | which then was in most in repute with the na- 
dia to produce. cotton is seen from.the following | tives of those parts, who gave about 19 per cent 
evidence. .Mr. Chapman, manager of the Great | mare for it than fur the other best kinds. The 
Peninsular Railway Company, stated to Mr. district is on the south of the Chumbul, near 
Baaley,.“ That cotton of good quality for Eug-| Bholpare, and therefore probably very similar in 
lish use'is always to be. had in Berar at about 14 soikand climate to that of. Jaloun and Jhansi, 


7§ pence; per Ib. The quality.of this cotton is! ther thought that it might be landed at Liverpool 
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in a clean and desirable condition for about 34 
pence per lb. A's these districts, as well as Bun- 


dlecund, lie to the westward of the Jumna, and. 
bave always been famous among the natives for: 


their cotton, it is probably owing to some phivsi- 
cal pecularities of soil, or of climate, that the 
cotton is produced of a better quality, for we 
cannot discover that it has theadvantage of any 
more careful culture or cleanine.”— Hoyle. Mr. 
Mercer, the American planter, says, “ Dharwar is 
more like the Mississippi climate than any other 
he has met with in India. ‘The elevation modi- 
fies the climate, which also feels the influence of 
both monsoons or rains, so that it never becomes 
extremely dry, and is never inundated with ex- 
cessive rains.” Mr. Mercer finds the seed re- 
turning to it soriginal Mexican character, instead 
of deteriorating as in other parts of India. 
Government farming with American cotton, have 
themselves adopted and are rapidly increasing it,as 
they find it yields a larger quantity per acre, and 
they get a better price, even from the native weav- 
ers.” . The culture of American cotion has been 
greatly increasing in quantity; froin 600 acres 
the first year (1842) to 15,000 acres in 
1845. Mr. Mercer thought that not less than 
1,000,000 Ibs., of American cotton would be 
produced. This crop has now been ginned, and 
40,000 rupees (20,000 dollars) worth, at 662 
Rupees per 784 Ibs. (é. e. 833° dollars in round 
numbers) has been bought fiom the rvots (far- 
mers), for transmission to this country.” ‘The 
further expeuse of this cotton amounted to 172 
rupees, (exchange value of a rupee is Is. 10d. 
or say 45 cts.) Some of this cotton (100 bales) 
was sold at Bombay for 113 rupecs a candy, 
and the 500 ‘which were seut to Manchester 
for 65 pence a pound, having cost 33 pence 
a pound.— Bonynge America, pages 16 to 40. 
It only remains to state the mode of in- 
proving the Indian staple, which seems to hold 
forth the surest promise of eventual success. 
There can, we think, be no doubt that. the safest 
and wisest course open is to bestow all possible 
attention upon the culture of New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, Upland, or Mexican cotton : which (in 
India) are practically one and the same article. 
the denomination only varying according to the 
locality from whence imported. ‘This is the 
sort of cotton for which there would alwavs be 
an unlimited demand at Manchester ; and the 
cultivation of this species, besides bringing us 
into direct competition with the cottons most 
largely grown in America, and most extensively 
used in our own manufactures, involves other 
advantages. For the proportion of its seed being 
considerably less than that of most other cotton, 
an equal area sown with New Orleans is mor 

valuable than if sown with other exotic or indigh 
nous (Indian) seed, in the following respects*:— 
Firstly,« It gives a larger yield. Secondly, It 
telds more wool in proportion, Thirdly, It 
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commands a higher price in the market. ‘Fourth- 
lv, It requires no peculiar mode of culture or 
treatment, other than is applicable to the ‘in- 
digenous species. When this class -of ‘cotton 
has gained a firm footing in India, it must rest 
entirely with the discretion of cultivators and 
dealers, whether they will attempt introducing 
the finer staples in particular localities. Butthe 
New Orleans seed must be relied upon as the 
most generally remunerative, and thé most uni- 
versally suitable to Indian soils and climates. 
hnigation must not be forgotten. In the 
Southern Mahratta country, one ewt. of clean 
cotton per acre may be accounted a fair yield ; 
but by means of irrigation, the Bengal civilian, 
whose experiences we have cited, obtained dow- 
ble that yield in the North Western Provin- 
ces.— Dublin University Magazine, June 1857. 
Few subjects have occupied so much of public 
attention of late vears,—have been so frequently 
discussed in books, in newspapers, and in parlia- 
mentary debates, as that of the production of 
cotton within the territories of the East India 
Company. None will be disposed to question the 
ereat importance of the subject. Whether we 
regard cotton in its broadest aspect, as affording 
ample employment to vast numbers of persons in 
its growth, transport, and shipment ; whether 
we look at it as furnishing food for gigantic ma- 
nufacturing establishments in the parent country, 
scattering wealth and happiness in its path; or 
whether we view it as an article of social mo- 
ment, ministering to the health and comfort of 
the entire human race; whether we consider it as 
a source of revenuc, as a staple of trade and ma- 
nufacture, or as a creat help to civilisation and 
progress,—we cannot but feel that we have to 
deal with a most important subject. India was 
unquestionably the birth-place of cotton cultiva- 
tion and cotton manufacture. Tt is mentioned 
in the institutes of Afena, a work composed eivht 
centuries before the Christian era, with many de- 
tails relative {o its manufacture and uses: and 
although not named in the Rig Veda, of still 
higher antiquity, there is no doubt that in more 
fhan one place the thread alluded to was compos- 
eof cotton. Possessing, therefore, so much an- 
tiquity, we need not feel astonished that, until 
the last half century, the culture, trade, and ma- 
nufacture of cotton in India shonld have oreu- 
pied a most important position in the commercial 
annals of the world. That the production of cot- 
ton goods in India would still have stootl forward 
pre-eminently as a branch of industry, had not 
the modern improvements of machinery in Europe 
snatched fronrit all its ancient prestige, there can 
be but little doubt; although, as regards the 
cultivation of the raw material, other causes Have 
been at work to spread it elsewhere; to an extent 
unprecedented in the history of the world’s indus- 
try. It was a remarkable coincidence that at 
the precise time when Arkwright-and Watt were 
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elaborating and perfecting their magnificent 1m- 
provements of the spinning-machine and steam- 
engine, the British arms were subjecting vast em- 
pires in the Kast to our dominion, countries which 
ssessed within themselves the germs of an al- 
most boypndless production; lands which, from 
their suitability and fertile nature, might well be 
expected to furnish illimitable food for the new 
leviathans of steam and iron which they of Lan- 
cashire were creating. ‘The varieties of cotton 
known in the commercial world may be referred 
to three distinct species, each having several va- 
rieties. The Gossypium barbadense isthe species 
cultivated in the West Indies, North America, 
and in one or two parts of the peninsula of India. 
Gossypium peruoianun vields the cotton of Bra- 
gil, Pernambuco, Peru, &c. This also has been 
introduced into some districts of India. Gossy- 
pium indicum is the species which, in a number 
of varieties, produces the great bulk of the cotton 
of Indiaand China. There is a fourth species also, 
the Gossypium arboreum, or Trec-cotton of India, 
unknown to commerce, though vielding a beauti- 
fully soft and silky fibre, admirably adapted for 
padding cushions, pillows, &e. ‘The Indian spe- 
cies is that which now calls for our remarks. Of 
this there are many varieties, each possessing 
some distinguishing character of its own, arising 
from mode of treatinent, soil, climate, &c. It 
usually attains a height of four to six feet, 1s bi- 
trienwial, but may be equally cultivated as an an- 
nual, germinating and ripening its seed within a 
period of froin four to eight months. ‘The leaves are 

| five-lobed ; the flowers are usually found blossom- 
ing singly at the extremity of the branches; the 
petals being of a lively vellow colour, with a 
small purple spot near the claw. The seeds are 
~ five im number, and are clothed with a firmly- 
adhering grevish down, beneath the short white 
wool of the capsule. The qualities by which the 
value of cottons are determined may be confined 
to three; viz. length of staple, strength of fibre, 
aud cleanness of sample. Colour, which was at 
one time thought much of, is no longer looked 
y upon asa matter of moment. Inferior as the 
* cotton of India is allowed to be, as regards its 
, Staple and purity, there is every reason to believe 
that in durability it at least equals the produce of 
any part of America; and of this fact the Hin- 
doos are themselves perfectly aware. In spite of its 
comparative inferiority, the Chinese have become 
large consumers of the cotton of India ; and from 
taking a few hundred bales in the early part of 
the present century, they now consume as much 
as 50,000,000 lbs. annually. Some quantity is 
also exported into the neighbouring countries on 
the north-west of India; and if we add to these 
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< daily use amongst all classes of the natives, it will 
‘be seen that the yearly production of cotton with- 
in the Indian territories must be on an enormous 





; outlets the home-demand for the manufacture of | 
;, @ variety of dresses, furniture-trappings, &c. in| 
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scale. It has been stated by Dr. Wight, allowed 
to be a competent authority on all matters con- 
nected with the natives of India, that the average 
consuinption of cotton by the inhabitants of Hin- 
dostan amounts to not less than twenty pounds 
for each person. ‘this will give a local annual 
consumption of 3,000,000,000 Ibs.; and, with 
the quantities taken by Grreat Britain and China, 
a total yearly crop of 3,110,000,(-00 Ibs. As 
early as the year 1788, the Court of Directors 
urged the Indian authorities to give every ,possi- 
ble encourageinent to the growth and improve- 
ment of Indian cotton, at the same time ordering 
a shipment of 500,000 Ibs. to be made. Shortly 
afterwards, screws for the embalement of the article 
were erected, and a variety of imported seed was 
distributed throughout the peninsula. From this 
time until the beginning of the present century 
the shipments of Indian cotton to Ingland flue- 
tuated between 700,000 Ibs. and 3,30 Ibs., the 
price of Surat kinds at Liverpool varying from 
2s. 5d. to Sd. per Ib. In 1801, samples of the 
produce of Mauritius and Nankin seeds were re- 
ecived in Kneland : and between that period and 
1812 bounties were offered for improved samples, 
reports were received on the cotton resources of 
the various «listricts from the collectors, and 
quantities of West Indian and American seeds 
were sent out and distributed through various 
cotton districts, with copies of instructions care- 
fully compiled. The shipments of cotton to Eng- 
land during this period varied from 27,783,000 
Ibs. to 694,000 Ibs., with prices ranging between 
3s,and 8d. In 1813 and 1814 the war with 
America broke out: and strange to say, that al- 
though our supplies from the United States en- 
tirely ceased while hostilities lasted, the receipts 
of cotton from British India only amounted in 
those two vears to 5,200,000 Ibs., or 2,600,000 
Ibs. per annum. Jt was at this time that the first 
American planter was dispatched to India, with 
the view of aiding im the improved culture and 
preparation of cotton, taking with him a number 
of New Odezns saweins. In 1840, Captain Bayles 
of the Madras army, having returned from a 
mission to the southern states of America, 
brought with him ten planters skilled in the 
erowth and preparation of cotton, a great quan- 
tity of the best cotton-seed, as well as a large as- 
sortment of agricultural and mechanical inple- 
ments employed in the States. Kxperinental 
culture on a liberal ¢2ale was now commenced im 
the districts of Broach, within the Bombay pre- 
sidency; in Coimbatore and Tinnevelly, to the 
south of Madras ; and in the Doab and Bundel- 
cund, within tle Bengal presidency. These were 
foXowed up by similar attempts at various other 


| — within the three presidencies; the Ameri- 


n planters were shifted from one locality to an- 
other, with a view of testing the comparative qua- 
lities of soil ; in some instances model plantations 
were established and worked under the immedi- 
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ate supervision of these planters; in others, ef- 
forts were made to induce the native growers to 
cultivate some of the American varieties, with 
the seed of which they were supphed. Jn all 
these efforts little expense. was spared; yet in 
spite of the lavish and continued outlay, nothing 
appears to have been arrived at beyond the con- 
Viction that, with but one or two exceptions, 
much time, labour, aad money had been expend- 
ed without any cncouraging results. 
these continued efforts, which have, on the whole, 
heen spread over a period of nearly seventy vears, 
have been attended with success, may be judged 
fram the facts, that i 1848 the shipments of 
Jadian cotton to Great Britain amounted 
to 84,101,'00 Ibs., being 4,500,000 Ibs. less 
than an 1844, 13,200,000 lbs. less than in 184, 
and 2,400,000 lbs. below the exports of 1813. 
‘Faking the average of a number of years, the 
export of Indian cotton to Kngland shews a sen- 
sible increase since the pacification of Europe. 
‘Thus the average shipments to Liverpool from 
the Indian ports during the five years immed. 
ately following the peace were 44,009,000 Ibs. ; 
whilst in the five vears ending 1845 they amount- 
ed to 69,000,000 lbs. ; in other words, they 
have averaged an increase of rather more 
than fifty per cent in thirty-three years. ‘Uhis 
augmentation, however, sinks into utter insig- 
nificance when compared with the progress of 
the cotton shipments from the United States to 
Eneland during the same period, which was, 
in round numbers, from 45,C00,000 Ibs. to 
600,000,000 Ibs., shewing an increase of more 
than thirteen hundred per cent. By far the 
vreater portion of the English supplies of Indian 
cotton are shipped from the port of Bombay, as 
may be seen by reference to the following 
fieures :— 

Krom Bombavy.. ... Steal 
Calcutta 1.293.080 1 
3.973, 00-4 
- 1,1 10.084 


Madras....... 
‘hinnevelly... 

Having thus seen that, at the end of labours 
spread over seventy years, after a large outlay of 
mouey and labour, after the importation of secds, 
tools, and. superintendence, the quantity of In- 
dian cotton obtained for Lugland amounts to but 
one sixteenth in value of her total requirements : 
that in but few respects does the bulk of this 
excel in’ quality that which was exported fifty 
years since ; and that the culture of the plant has 
heen very partially extended or improved in the 
chief cotton-growing districts, scarcely at all in 
provinces to which that cultivation is less known, 
—it behoves us to examine into the causes of 
this wholesale failure, J¢ must be borne in mind 
that the question of improyement of Indian 


representing an ave- 
rave of 13 years 
ending 1846. 
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ciotton’ should be considered under. three distinct 


heads : the introduction of better varieties, the 
amelioration of the quality and condition of the 
ndigenous produce already grown, and the in- 
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creased culture of the plant. The opinions of 
the American planters whe were engaged by. the 
Kast India Company appear to have been that 
the soils selected for trial of new. seed were ad+ 
verse to the chances of success. That this. has 
been so in several instances, aud with some shew 
of reasoning, there can be little doubt.; fhe black 
cotton soil has been, in not a few cases, supplant- 
ed by the red soil, especially of Southern fudia, 
where some success has attended the trials thus 
made. There does not seem, however, to have 
been much, if any, attention paid to the peenti- 
arilies of climate, the degree of moisture, the 
temperature, nor of these points taken in con- 
nexion with varieties of soil. Lt will require no 
arguinent to shew that conditions affecting the 
vegetable economy of sugar, coffee. or rice, must 
he not altoeether without their value in regard 
to the development of the cotton-plaut, whether 
in ludia or elsewhere. Yet it does not appear 
that this consideration has entered into the cal- 
culations of the many practical men engaged Inthe 
long labours of the cotton experiments of India. 
It cannot be that, as has been said, any portion of 
these failures is attributable to the supineness 
of the agency employed. If the bulk of the ex- 
perimentalists have been in the employ of govern- 
ment, and therefore not so likely to have taken a 
lively interest In the matter, what is to be said of 
the want of success attending private enterprise ? 
All appear to have shared in the conunon 
disappointment ; and it is clear that we must 
look clsewhere for causes of failure. Whilst 
clunate and soil, separately or together, have 
been at work in retardment of new culture 
or the introduction of new varieties, there are 
antagonisms to be found i other quarters, 
affecting not only these, but the inprove- 
ment of the indigenous cotton by culture, aud by 
care in picking, equally with the mecrease in the 
amount of crop produced, — Coppers Three Pre- 
sidencies, page dA. 

Indian Cotlons.—Vhe species peculiar to the 
Indian continent in common with other parts of 
Asia, as distinguishable from the American and 
West Indian descriptions, is, according to Dr. 
Royle, the Gossypium Indicuim or herbaceun ; the 
Gossyprum arboreum, peculiar to India alone, is 
unfitted for manufacturing purposes, and employ- 
ed solely as a padding for cushions, pillows, Xc., 
for which, from its silky softness, it is especially 
udapted. It appears to have been produced 
in and exported from India. since the, anost 
remote periods, and durmg the present cen- 
tury to have assumed a very important position 
amongst the articles shipped from each. of the 
three Presidencies. Great Britain at the present 
time takes on an average 90,000,000 lbs. annu- 
ally. China consumes nearly as much; whilst 
the native manufacture for local use cannot. be 
less. than 600,000,000° lbs. yearly... This vast 


| quantity will cease to cause: astonishment, when 
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we remember that the hundred million « of inha- 
bitants of India are accustomed, to use cotton 
for all those purposes for which hemp, flax, wool, 
and hair, are employed in European countries. 
In commerce Indian cotton is known under the 
names of Surat, ‘Tinnevelly, Bengal, Broach, &c., 
according to the locality of its growth or place of 
shipment. Dr. Royle gives three distinct varie- 
ties of cotton, all indigenous to Hindostan. The 
eommon description is found seattered more or 
less throughout India, reared either as a triennial 
or annual. It reaches the height of five or six 
feet In warm, moist climates ; the seeds are five 
in number, clothed with a short grevish down. 
in the peninsula there are two distinct species of 
this sort, known amonest the natives as Oupeie 
and Nadam.  'Vhe first thrives only on the richest 
black oil, and is an annual, producing a fine 
staple ; the latter is a triennial plant, and grows 
on the poorer red soil, yielding small crops of 
inferior quality. Next to these we have the 
Dacea cotton, as a distinct variety of the Gossy- 
pinm Jndienm. A(t differs from the previous in 
the plant being more erect, with, fewer branches, 
and tinged with a reddish hue, whilst the cotton 
is finer, softer, and longer. ‘This variety 1s reared 
more or less extensively throughout Bengal espe- 
cially in the Dacea district, where it is employed 
in the manufacture of the exquisitely fine muslin 
cloths known over a great part of the world as 
Daeca muslins, and whose delieacy of texture so 
long defied the imitation of the: art-manulactur- 
ers of the West. A third variety is the Berar 
cotton, crown also in the Berar country, m0 the nor- 
thern provinces of the Madras Presidency, and 
in Surat and Broach. This plant attains a great- 
ey size than the preceding, bears for a longer 
period, and produces a fibre of a finer quality 
than the former. [tf appears to thrive best 
| onalight black soil of vegetable composition. 
»  Ainongst commereial men the term Sazaé ineludes 


: 
| the produce of Surat, Berar, and Broach, with | 
| 
if 


oceasionally some from Dacca ; it comes mostly 


from Bombay. The Madras cottons are those 


, shipped from Timevelly, Coimbatore, and other | 


parts of that Presideney, whilst the Bengals 
» fake im the Bundeleund, Nagpore, and the far 
« Northern provinces. Examined wider a micros- 
cope the staple of these sorts appears to range 
from aeventeen-twentieths to one and one-tenth 
of an inch in length; the staple of the cele- 
brated Sea-Island cotton being usually an inch 
and a half in leneth. The soil in whieh all 
these Indian varieties thrive may be classed un- 
der two distinct heads, the black and the red cot- 
, ton soil: ‘The former, as its name indicates, 
is of a’ black or deep brown colour,‘ of a 
i clayey nature, forming in the rains a hea 
) tenacious mass, and ‘drying inte solid lumps in 
the hot’ months. An analysis of this gives 
74 per ceut of ‘silex, 12 of carbonate of lime, 
: 7} protoxide of iron, 3 of aluntina, 2 ‘of ve- 
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getable matter. and 4 salts, with a trace of 
magnesia. The red soil of India has been 
found in some localities better snited to the 
growth of cotton than the black earth. It 
is a rather coarse vellowish-red soil, commingled 
with particles of kunker, silex, felspar, and alu- 
minous earth. It mainly differs in composition 
from the preceding in the iron existing in the state 
of peroxide or ved oxide, whilst’ the carbonate of 
line 1s found present in greater abundance. Ana- 
lyses of the best cotton-soils of America,prove 
that they differ from those of India chiefly in the 
large portions of peatv matter contained in them. 
—GCapper's Three Presidencies, page 26. 

China Collous. Vhe yellow Cotlon from which the 
beautiful Nankin cloth is manufactured is called 
Tze ane wha by the Chinese. Although the yellow 
raviety. has a more stunted habit than the other 
it has no characters which constitute a distinct 
species. Tt is merely an accidental variety, and 
although its seeds nay generally produce the same 
kind, they doubtless frequently yield the white 
variety, and vice versa. Hence, specimens of the 
vellow cotton are frequently found growing 
amongst the white in the immediate vicinity of 
Shanghae; and again a few miles northward, in 
fields near the city of Poushan on the Banks of 
the vang-tse-kiang ; where the vellow Cotton 
abounds. Fortune often gathered specimens of the 
white variety. 

The Nankin Cotton is chiefly cultivated in 
the level ground around Shanghae,where it forms 
the staple summer production of the country. 
This district which is part of the great plain of 
the Yane-tze-kiang, although flat, is vet several 
feet above the level of the water in the rivers 
and canals, and is consequently much better 
fitted for cotton cultivation than those flat 
rice districts m1 various parts of the ecountry,-— 
such for example as the plam of Ningpo, where 
the ¢round is cither wet and marshy, or hable at 
times to be completely overflowed. Some fields 
in this distriet are of course, low and marshy, and 
‘these are ealtivated with rice instead of cotton, 
and regularly flooded by the water wheel during 
the period of growth. Although the cotton land 
is venerally flat, so much so, indeed, that no hills 
“in be seen from the tops of the houses m the 
city of Shanghae, it has nevertheless a pleasing 
and undulating appearance, and taken as a whole 
it is perhaps the most fertile agricultural district 
in the world. The soil is a strong rich loam ca- 
pable of vielding immense crops year after yeur, 
although it receives but a small portion of manure. 
The manure applied to the cotton lands of the 
Chinese is doubtless peculiarly well fitted for this 
kind of crop. It is obtained from’ the canals, 
ponds, and ditches which intersect the country 
in every direction and consists of mud which 
has been formed partly by the decay of long 
grass, reeds, and succulent water plants, and 
partly by the eurface soil ‘which. has been washed 
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down from the higher ground by the heavy rains. 
Every agricultural operation in China seems to 
be done with the grentest regularity, at certain 
stated times, which experience has proved the 
best, and in nothing is this more apparent than 
sn the manuring of the Cotton lands. Karly in 
Apvil the agricultural labourers, all over the 
country, are seen busily employed in cleaning 
these ponds and ditches. ‘The water is first of 
all partly drawn off, and then the mud 1s thrown 
upon the adjoining land to dry, where it remains 
for afew days until all the superfluous water is 
drained out of it, and is then conveyed away and 
spread over the cotton fields. Previous to this, 
the land has been prepared for its reception, 
having been either ploughed up with the small 
buffalo plough in common use in the country, 
and then broken and pulverised by the three- 
pronged hoe, or in those instances where the 
farms are small and cannot boast ofa buffalo and 
plough, it is loosened and broken up entirely by 
manual labour. When the inud is first spread 
over the land, it is, of course, hard or cloggy, but 
the first showers soon imix it with the surface 
soil, and the whole becomes pulverised, and it is 
then ready for the reception of the cotton seed. 
Road scrapings and burnt rubbish are saved up 
with care, and used for the same purpose and in 
the same manner. <A considerable portion of 
the cotton lands either lie fallow during the 
winter months, or are planted with those crops 


which are ready for gathering prior to the sowlng | 
thickly, the earth is loosened amongst the roots, 


of the cotton seed. Frequently, however, two 
crops are found growing in the field at the same 
time. Wheat, for example, which is a winter 
crop, is reaped in the Shanghae district general- 


ly about the end of May, while the proper time , 


for putting in the cotton seed is the beginning of 
that month or the end of April. In order, 
therefore, to have cotton on the wheat Jands 
the Chinese sow its seeds at the usual time 
amongst the wheat, and when the latter is reaped, 
the former is several inches above eround, and 
ready to grow with vigour when it is more fully 
exposed to the influence of sun and air. The 
Shanghae season—that is, from the late spring 
frosts to those in autumn-—is barely long enough 
for the production and ripening of the Cotton, 
as it is easily injured by frost, and the Chinese 
farmer is thus obliged, in order to gain time and 
obtain two crops from this ground in one year, 
to sow its seeds before the winter crop 1s ready 
to be removed from the ground. When it 1s 
possible to have the first crop. entirely removed 
before the cotton is sown it is much preferred, 
as the land can then be well worked and pro- 
perly manured, neither : 
wise be done. The method of sowing one crop 
before the preceding one is ripe and removed 
from the land is very common in this part of 
the country; and even in autumn, before the 
cotton stalks are taken out of the ground 


of which can other-. 
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‘other seeds are frequently seen germinating and 
i ready to take the place of the more tender-crop. 
‘In the end of April and.beginning of May—the — 
land having been prepared in the manner Just 
described the cotton seeds are carried in baskets 
to the fields and the sewing commences. ‘They 
are generally sown broad cast, that is, “scattered 
regularly over the surface of the ground, and 
then the labourers go over the whole surface 
with their feet and tread them carefnlly in. This 
not only embeds the seeds, but also acts hike a 
roller to break and pulverise the soil. Germin- 
ation soon commences, the seeds rooting first in 
the manure which had been scattered over the 
surface of the land. In some cases the seed, in- 
stead of being sown broadcast, is sown in drills 
or patches, but this mode is less common than 
the other. The rains, which always fall copiously 
at the change of the monsoon which takes place 
at this season of the year, warm and moisten the 
earth, and the seeds swell, and vegetation pro- 
eresscs With wonderful rapidity. Many of the ope- 
rations in Chinese agricuiture are regulated by the 
change of the monsoon. ‘The farmer knows from 
experience, that, when the winds, which have 
been blowing from the north and east for the 
last seven months, change to the south and west, 
the atmosphere will be highly charged with 
electric fluid, and the clouds will daily rain and 
refresh his crops. ‘The cotton fields are carefully 
tended during the summer months. The plants 
are thinned where they have been sown too 


and the ground hoed and kept free from weeds. 
If the season is favourable, immense crops are 
obtained owing to the fertility of the soil, but if 
the weather happens to be usually dry from June 
to August, the crop receives a check which it 
never entirely recovers, even although the ground 
after that period, should be moistened by fre- 
quent showers. 1845 was a season of this 
kind, and the crop was a very deficient one, com- 
pared with that of the previous year. The spring 
was highly favourable, and the plants lookect 
well up to the month of June, when the dry 
weather set in, and gave them a check which 
they never recovered. Abundance of rain fell 
later in the season, but it was then too late, and 
only caused the plants to grow tall and run to leaf, 
without producing those secretions which ulti- 
mately go to the formation of flowers and seed. 
The cotton plant produces its flowers in succes- 
sion from August to the end of October, but 
sometimes, when the autumn is mild, blooms are 
produced even up to November, when the cold 
nights generally nip the buds, and prevent them 
from forming seed. In the autumn of 1844 this 
happened on the night of the 28th of October, 
when the thermometer sunk to the freezing point, 
and the ice was found on the sides of the ca- 
rials and ponds.. As the pods are bursting ev 
day, it is necessary to have them gathered wit 
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great: regularity, otherwise , they fall «pon the 
ground. and, the Cotton. gets dirty, , which of 
course reduces. its,.value in the market. Little 
hands, of the Chinese are now seen in the after- 


noon in every field, .gathering the ripe cotton 


and carrying it.home.to.the houses of the farmers, 
As.the fatms are generally small, they are worked 
almost entirely by the farmer and his family, 
consisting sometimes of three or even four gene- 
rations, including the old. grey-haired grand- 
father or great grandfather, who has seen the 
crops of four-score years gathered into his barns. 
Every member of these family groups has a 
certain degree of interest in his employment ; the 
harvest is their own, and the more productive it 
is, the greater number of comforts they will be 
able to afford. Of course there are many cotton 
farms of larger size, where labourers are employ- 
ed in addition to the farmer’s family, but by 
far the greater number are small and worked in 
the way I have just described. It is no unusual 
sight to see the family goats too, doing their share 
of the work. Several of these animals are kept 
on almost every farm, where they are, of course, 
vreat favourites with the children, and often 
follow them to the cotton fields. Although the 
children with their little hands can.gather the 
cotton as well as their elders, they are not strong 
enough to earry it about with them, and it is 
amusing to see their favourites the goats, with 
bags slung across their backs, receiving the de- 
posits of cotton, and bearing it home to the 
houses, evidently aware that they too are work- 
ing for the general good. However fine the crop 
may be, the Chinese are never sure of it until it 
is actually gathered in ; much depends upon a dry 
wutumn, for, if the weather is wet after the pods 
begin to burst, they drop amongst the muddy 
soil, and are consequently much injured, if not 
completely destroyed. When the cotton reaches 
the farmyard, it is daily spread out on hurdles 
raised about four feet from the ground, and fully 
exposed to the sun. As the object isto get md 
of all the moisture, it is of course only put out 
| in fine weather, and is always taken into the 
; house or barn in the evening. When perfectly 
; dry, the process of separating it from the seeds 
* commences. . ‘This is done by the well known 
* wheel with two rollers, which, when turned 
round, draws or sucks in the gotton, and rejects 
: the. seeds, Itisa simple and beautiful contri- 
» vance, and answers well the end for which it is 
designed. The cotton is now sent to market, 
f and a portion of the seeds are reserved for the 
@ next year’s crop... Karly in the fine autumnal 
= mornings, .the roads leading into. Shanghae are 
crowded with hands of, coglies from, the cotton 













and a large saek of .cotton.s 
With thes den beeen 





















farms, each with his. bamboo across his shoulders 

aek of .cotéon,swung from each end. 
these they hurry into the town, for the pur- 
» pose of disposing of them to the merchants, who 
_ dave numerous warehouses from which they send 
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the cotton to the other provinces of the empire. 
These coolies or small farmers, for many of them 
bring their, own produce to market themselves, are 
very independent in their dealings. Having 
reached the first warehouse, the cotton is exposed 
to the view of the merchant, who is asked what 
price he intends to give for that | 
quality and should the sum offered be below the 
owner’s expectations, he immediately shoulders 
his load and walks away to another merchant. 


articular 


At this season it is almost impossible to get 


along the streets near the sides of the river 
where the cotton ware-houses are, owing to the 
large quantities of this commodity which are 
daily brought in from the country. It is bou 


cht 


® 


up by the large cotton merchants, who empty 
it out in their warehouses, and then repack it in 
a neat and compact manner before it is conveyed 


on board the junks. Before the cotton is con- 
verted into thread for the purpose of weal 
ing, it is cleaned and freed from knots by the 
well known process common in our possessions 
in India. ‘This is done by an elastic bow, the 
string of which being passed under a_ portion 
of the cotton placed on a table, throws it in 
the air by the vibration which is kept up by 
the workman, and separates the fibre without 
at all breaking or injuring it. At the same 
time the wind caused by the sudden vibrations 
carries off the dust and other impurities. After 
this process the Chinese cotton 1s particularly 
pure and soft, and is considered by good 


judges not to be surpassed by any in the 


world. Jt is much superior to that imported in- 
to China from Jlindustan, and always com- 
mands a higher price in the Chinese Market. 
When the last grops are gathered from the cot- 
ton fields, the stalks are carried home for fuel. 
Thus every part of the crop is turned to account : 
the cotton itself clothes them, and affords them 
the means of supplying themselves with all the 
necessaries of life, the stalks boil their frugal 
meals, and the ashes even—the remains of all— 
are strewed over their fields for the purposes of 
manure. But even before this takes place the 
system I have already noticed of sowing and 
planting fresh crops before the removal of 
those which occupy the land—is already in 
progress. Clover, beans, and-other vegetables, 
are frequently above ground in the cotton fields 
before the stalks of the latter are removed. Thus, 
the Chinese in the ncrthern provinces lengthen 
by every means in their power the period of 
growth ; and gain as much as they possibly can 
from the fertility of their land. ‘The reader must 
bear in mind, however, that the soil of this dis- 
trict isa rich deep loam, which” is capable of 
yielding many crops in succession without the 


aid of a particle of manure. — Nature has shower- 


ed her bounties on the inhabitants of this 


‘ ; e a 4 past 
of the Chinese empire with no sparing hand ; 
the soil is not only the most fertile in China, 
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but the climate is capable of rearing and bring- 
ing. to perfection many of the productions of 
the tropics, as well as the whole of those 
foimd in all the temperate regions of the globe. 
—Fortune’s Wanderings, from page 264 to p. 273. 
The annual importation into China is placed 
rather too low in the Table, for in) 1842, there 
were 65,000 peculs delivered; and in’ 1843 
there were 817,668 peculs, of which 578,775 
were Bombay, 89,201 Bengal, 141,860 Madras, 
and 8,832 American. ‘The average is about 
750,000 peculs of all kinds at $9} per pecul. 
giving a total of $7,125,000. The Bombay and 
Madras cotton trade has increased of late vears, 
and the Bengal decreased ; the imports of Ame- 
rican are likely to increase. The importation of 
raw cotton into China is however, on the whole, 
not likely to increase much under the new sys- 
tem ; for the cheapness of the manufactured goods 
will lead the Chinese to take them, instead of 
working up the raw material. Cotton 1s always 
quoted in taels and mace in China Prices Cur- 
rent.— Morrison. 

Bengal Presidency.—The muslins of Dacca, 
so jong celebrated, have always been manu- 
—factured from a cotton grown to the eastward 
and south-east of the city of Dacca, and a few 
miles inland from the banks of the Burrampoo- 
ter; the plant has been figured by Dr. Rox- 
burgh in vol. 3, t. 269, of his Coromandel Plants. 
It has often been doubted whether the superiority 
of the manufacture was dependent on the skill of 
the workmen or the goodness of the cotton ; but 
from Mr. Lamb’s account it appears to be care- 
fully cultivated. It will probably be found that 
both have some influence, and it is certain that 
the workmen prefer the Dacca Sotton, because, 
as Mr. Bebb long ago explained, its thread does 
not. swell in bleaching, as is the case with the 
cotton grown in North Western and Central In- 
dia. (Vide Reports of East-India Company on 
Cotton, p. 350.) 

Cotton of N. W. India.—Of the cotton which 
is grown further north, Mr. Duncan, as early as 
1789, relates, that the greatest part of the cotton 
produced in Benares (N. lat. 25°) is spun into 
thread, as the spinners there prefer such cotton 
to the generality of that imported from foreign 
countries. Of this, the cotton imported from 
Nagpore was held in the highest estimation, and 
considered nearly equal to that from Surat, 
though that grown near Benares 1s described as 
being very little inferior to it. 


Cotton of the Doab and of Bundlecund, 1832. 


—Dr. Royle in proceeding down the Jumna in 


January 1832, observed that the cotton plants 


on its banks, especially. below Agra, though 


smaller, were very prolific bearers, the bolls 
were larger, and the cotton better than he 
had seen either higher up.or lower down the 
| ned, that the 





river. Subsequently, he was inforn 


cotton was grown in Bundlecund, in the 
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neighbourhood of Jalown, not far inland from 
Calpee ; that’ the next best “was that of: Raja- 
Khera, below Agra. Good ‘cotton is produced 


all along the banks of the Jamna, as’ far north 
as 30°. Mr. Vincetit, ‘of Nudjuffghnt, stating 
that, in the tract of country lying to ‘the north 
of Allahabad, “ the produce of a begah (one- 
third of an acre) is on an average, about v 
maund of cotton, and two maunds of. seed, 
which is as readily sold as the cotton itself, be- 
ing an excellent. food for cattle.” | 
Cotton of Cratral India.--The ‘cotton of the 
interior or Central India, whether we consider 
the opinions of the native manufacturers’ on the 
Madras coast, or those of Benares or Bengal, 
or the exporters at Bombay, has always been 
hichly esteemed. It was bonght also at Dacea, 
and they paid 19 rupees a maund for the cotton 
of Sironje in Malwa at the time that therr own 
cotton was selling for about six rupees, which 
was about the same price, as the former was 
cleaned and the latter uncleaned cotton. ‘The soil 
of Central India is peculiar, consisting In many 
places of the black cotton soil ; the climate also 
differs from that of the Lower Provinces. Tt is 
more than probable, therefore, that the causes 
are physical and may be discovered, which will 
account for the superiority as well as the facility 
of culture of cotton in these districts. In such 
n case, the Delhi Canal affords great facilities and 
eligible situations. Colonel Colvin introduced the 
culture of the Upland Georgia cotton imto up- 
wards of one hundred villages along its banks. 
Bengal. —The Garrow, 'Tipperah, and Chitta- 
coug Iills produce a large quantity of inferior 
Cotton called Bhoga. It is the principal article 
of traffic which the hill people bring down to the 
plains. ‘The quantity annually sold or bartered 
by the Garrow tribe is estimated at 50,000 
maunds; that by the ipperah Kookees at 
1,900,000; and that by the Chittagong people 
at 50,000 maunds, making a total quantity 
equal to too millions of pounds (15 millions), ride 
Mr. Taylor’s letter, 20th November 1849. It 


lis used in the manufacture of the inferior kinds 


of hummums, buftas, boonees, sarees, gore, &§c., 
also for making ropes and tapes, and the coarsest 
of all fabrics, viz. garhas and guzeehs, which are 


{commonly used for packing other cloths, and for 
covering dead bodies, for which purpose a large 


quantity of them is consumed annually both by 
Hindoos and Mahomedans. This branch of in- 
dustry'has not yet been touched ‘by the rivatry 
of British manufactures, the thread of which 
these fabrics are made, being far below the lowest 
number of English yarn imported into Bengal. 
A piece of Guzeeh cloth, measuring 10 yards, 
can be purchased fot 12*annas (18 pence) which 
is the one handred “and twenty-fifth part of the 


ee has 


price paid for r cigehs riulniul-i-khas of the same 
dimensions.— Dr. eee ne 


ensions.—Dr. Taylor, =” 
Tenasserim Provinces.- Mr. Bluridell: introdu- 
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ced the Pernambuco cotton plant, Gossypium acu- 
| , 0, Peru: 


minatum, which produces .the Pernambuco, 
vian, Bahia, or South Sea Island cotton ; and Capt, 
Macfarquhar raised. such.a fine article at Tavoy 


from it, that the Commuttce of the Agricultural 


and Horticultural Society of Calcutta were unwil- 
ling to bflieve it the production of that species. 
‘They reported ; “ The sample sent by Capt. Mac- 
farquhar.appears to be of a quality resembling the 
Sea Island, but finer and more silky, and the fibre 
not so strong, its value is not so easy to determine, 
hut the Committee are of opinion that it would sell 
fora high price. The Pernambuco cotton, which, 
‘tis belicved, is the same as the South Sea Island 
cotton, is an inferior staple to that of the North 
American Sea Island, and they have a sample of 
cotton subinitted which in point of fimeness sur- 
passes the genuine Dea Island cotton of North 
America. ‘This improvement on the general 
staple of Pernambuco cotton might be reconciled, 
had it been produced at @ distance from the sea, 
since it has been ascertained, that this descrip- 
tion of cotton deteriorates by proximity to the 
sea; whence your Committee are disposed to 
think that Capt. Macfarquhar has been led into 


error inealling it South sea Island instead of 


Sea Island.” Aduitting that Captain Macfar- 
quhar was in error, which it is believed he was 
not, the report proves that an article “* finer and 
more silky,” than the best American cotton has 
been raised in these Provinces. The principal 
ditliculty to the introduction of this species into 
general cultivation was, as Mr. Blundell told me, 
that the trees did not produce abundantly.-— 
Mason. 

Sea Island Cotton.—Sea Island cotton has been 
raised in theseProvinces by amateur cultivators, but 
Mr. Mason has never seen any report on the article 
obtained. “ Bourbon cotton of Indian growth,” 
says Wight, “has sold in the London imarkets 
for the highest prices going ;” aud, as the Bour- 
bon plant is the original Sea Island acclimatized 
to the East, the cultivator would have a strong- 
er probability of success by obtaining his seed 
from Bourbon, than from America. Much at- 
tention should also be given to the selection of a 
proper soil. Analysis has shown that all the lands 
on which cotton is grown in India, differ widely 
in their constituent parts from the best cotton 
land of America. ‘Lhe subject is still in its in- 
fancy, more extensive analysis being. required ; 
‘but it seams aé present,” observes Mr. Pidding- 
ton, “that the abundance and fineness of good 
cotton depend on the quantity.of carbon in. the 
soil, and thesolubility of that carbon. . If, there- 
fore, you can obtain a soil approac 
he the boat ; because it contains carbon,.an 


De the b sins ‘and proba 
bly. hydrogen combined with. it, suitable 
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iid at approaching the Ame-|depend either upon peculiarity of soil. and. cli- 
rican soils, that is, coutaining. peaty matter, lig-| mate or excellency hat 

| : donbt | the latter is related, but that is one of 
sequence, 7% fe 
habit of carefully extracting. t 


gold water, this will no doubt. 


_ ,, Containing. carbonate, of lime..”.,.The varieties are | of congiderable imports 
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Gossypium, barbadense. Var. (a) Bartadoes, or 
Bourbon cotton. (6) Sea Island, or long stapled. 
(c) Upland Georgia, or. short . stapled. —Mason. 
“ Native Cotton.—'The Karens ‘usually grow cot- 
ton enough to make their own fabrics, and on 
the Salwen and 'Tenasserim, it is sometimes raised 
in considerable quantities ; ‘but its market price 
is little more than a fourth of the best American 
cotton ; yet with improved modes of culture, and 
frequent changes of seed, its value. would an- 
doubtedly be greatly increased. ’ _ 
Bombay Presidency. —The Bombay Presideney 
has long exported large quantities of cotton both 
to Europe and China. The best cotton dis- 
tricts are widely separated from each other, and 
at. opposite poiuts of the Bombay territory. 


These are the southern Mahratta country, about 


16° N. lat., where the experimental farms were 


established, because presenting tracts considered 
by Dr. Lush well suited for the purpose. 


tuze- 
rat and Cattywar are the districts where “the 
well known superior cottons are already grown 
by the native ; in consequence of which, these 
were selected as the sites of the northern experi- 
inental farms, and much favourable land for the 
purpose is found between the latitudes of 21° 
and 24° North. This part of the country was 
the site of the experiment of Mr. Assistant 
Surgeon Gilders in 1816-17, who, having ob- 
served the causes which led to the failure in the 
attempt to introduce the cultivation of Bourbon 
cotton into the western districts, considered 
the obstacles to have been exclusively of a phy- 
sical nature. He at the same time stated, that 
hoth the soil and climate of the districts lying 
between the Subermuttee and the Myhee pro- 
mised a favourable result. The cotton grown, at 
that time, by Mr. Gilders was considered at Bom- 
bay fully equal to any produced in Bourbon, and 
in London, as the best specimen that had been im- 
ported from Bombay raised from Bourbon seed. 
It sold for 15d. per Ib. With so much sagacity 
had Mr. Gilders selected the site of his experi- 
nents, that filtcen years afterwards Dr. Burns col- 
lected seed from trees growing apparently wild. 
These being sown, produced plants of which the 
cotton was pronounced equal to the best from New 
Orleans. ‘The cotton grown at Laberkowa, within 
two miles of Mongrole, though confined to a space 
of 200 beegahs, or thereabouts, was so highly valu- 
ed, that on the spot it would fetch six-sevenths of 
a rupee per maund move than any other kind in 
that part of the country ; yet the natives say they 
frequently used seed from Guzerat, or, any part 
The superiority must. therefore 


mate or excellency of cultare. One point only of 
For instance, the. ‘People Be, ian 
BDU, OF CATON ee the cotton alone 
from the pod in the field; and this is, probably, 
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rican planters are of opinion, that the staple of 
Tndian cotton is much injured after it is collected 
by being allowed to heat when piled up, often for 

_a long time, before it is cleaned. 

Madras Presedency.—As early as 1790, Dr. 
Andersou was employed in sending Mauritius 
cotton seeds, as well as “ Brown Cotton Seeds,” 

imported;from Malta, to different parts of the pe- 
ninsula ; and Dr. Roxburgh, who left Samulcotta 
in the Northern Circars and took charge of the 
Calcutta Botanie Garden in 1798, had alreacy 
ascertained that the elevated, dry, and less fertile 


soi] of Coromandel was better suited than that of 


Bengal to the Bowbon cotton. He obtained 
them‘ from Mr. Hughes, who had for some time 
been engaged inthe eulture of cotton in the Tin- 
nevelly district, and whose success was so consi- 
derable with the Bourbon cotton, that for twenty 
years “ Hughes’s Jinnevelly Cotton’? continued 
to be quoted in the Liverpool market as the best 
from India, and sold at higher prices than the 
American. sort staple cottons, and 3d. per Ib. 
- «above the best Surats. The fact is important, on 
account of the latitude of Tinnevelly being only 
81°, and because the success was evidently the 
result of skill applied to the culture. The pro- 
duce, only 100 Ibs. per aere, was fine in quality 
and much esteemed. It would also seem 
that in Vizagapatam, about north latitude 
17°, the return is much greater than in 
any other district, as the produce is said 
to amount to ‘forty-six maunds, er 115 
ibs., of seed cotton per acre, nearly equal to 
the best, and exceeding the ordinary American 
crops.” The culture here is peculiar, as very li- 
beral pruning is practised. In Trichinopoly, with 
a fertile soil, 83 lbs., which is the next highest, is 
the greatest return, which, though so much less 
than the above, is still more than double the aver- 
age return from other districts. But no reports 
had then beea reecived from North Arcot, Bellary, 
and Cuddapah ; the two last are stated by Dr. 
Wight to be the principal cotton districts of the 
peninsula. The cotton of Central India finds its 
way on the west to Surat, and on the east 
to Mirzapore, which has long been the great 
Cotton mart of that side of India. ‘The causes 


whieh favour the growth of Cotton, esteemed 


both in India and England, in the tract of 
country extending from Surat and Ahmedabad, 
or from about lat. 21° and 23°, in a broad band 
across Malwa to Banda aod Rajakhaira, in about 
25° and 27°, near the banks of the Jumna, are 


no doubt physical. The black cotton soil which 
is spread over‘ great portion of this tract hes 
undoubtedly a’cousiderable share in producing the 
: produced in 
110 black soil, as imme- 


effect ; but good cféps of cotton are 
‘some parts where there is 
- ger on the banks of the Jir 


“Fewill therefore probably be’ fowud wid, 





[facture of Cloths.’ ° 





corifessedly ‘of ‘great inferiot 
.| imported “into: Engiatid from al other parts 
i" uid, that the/the world, we ‘catinot' fall to award them a 
parative dryness of the climate after the plant ia 

got well established in the ground, checks 
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the vegetative vigour, md favours the production 
of prolific fruit.—Royle’s Productive Resdurees of 
India. Cotton plants ‘are: tnweilavinows, and have 


|been used as Demulcents. “I'he seeds ‘yield Oil, 


which is ‘sometimes ' expressed for ‘buriting” in 
lamps. Cattle are, however, often fed on the 
seeds, which are ‘also sometimes employed as rma- 
nure for Cotton plants: Cotton wool is largely 
employed, throughout the world, in the manu- 
‘otton has’ been long «a 
popular application to’ burns. Dr. Anderson 
(Ed. M. and’ 8. Journ. 1828) directs it to be 
applied in thin layers, ‘one over the other; and 
retained by the moderate pressure of'a bandage. 
Pain is allayed, local irritation and blistering di- 
minished or prevented, and constitutional distur- 
bance proportionally obviated. M. Reynaud adopt- 
ed its application m case of Erysipelas, and M. 
Mayor emplovs it as a topical application with 
Calomel in cases of Ophthalmia. (B. and F. Med. 
Rev. xx. 463 ) Cotton, though used chiefly for 
clothing, is, m India, also employed to a consider- 
able extent for cordage, as, for instance, for tent- 
ropes, of which so many are required for the use 
of the army, and made entirely of Cotton, as are 
the tents themselves. So, Cotton ropes are also 
employed for many domestic purposes. Speci- 
mens were sent to the Exhibition of 1851, both 
fiom Calcutta and Madras, and have considera- 
ble strength. Some of the native shipping, also, 
and even a few American ships, are rigged ' with 
Cotton ropes; while Cotton canvas is also em- 
ployed for sails, especially on the coast of Cutch, 
where some very good is made, and sells for 
about three and a half annas per yard.—Royle 
fib. Pl. p, 264. | 

(2921) COTTON-GRASS. ErtopHorum 
CANNABINUM. Its seeds are clothed at their buse 
with a silky or Cotton like substance with which 
pillows are stuffed and wicks of candles, as well 
as paper made. Its name is bhabhur and bha- 
bhuree, and is made into ropes by the moun- 
taineers. : : 

(2922) COTTON MANUFACTURES. A 
notice of the industry of the Hindoos would be 
manifestly imperfect without some account of 
their progress in the manufacture of textile and 
ocher fabrics, especially since, in at any rate one 
of these arts, that of Cotton-weaving, they had 
arrived at a high state of perfection long prior 
to any extensive manufacture of the article in 
Europe. If it be also considered, in reference to 
this branch of industry, that the natives of India, 
whilst they so far, and for so‘lony, excelled the 
skilled craftsmen of the West -in‘the production 
of exquisitely fine mm*slins, ‘richly worked and 
highly ornamented, possessed ‘a’ raw’ niaterial 
Larter to* the eatton 
all other parts of 
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considerable inesd” of 


ise.” It required the 
16 ‘combined efforts of a 
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Watt ‘and an Arkwright, to compete suecessfully | Again, in Mens, we find 1t directed as follows : 
with: the simple handicraft of the Indian village- | ‘‘ Let the weaver who has received ten palas of 
weaver ; whilst in some of the finer goods, it is|cotton-thread, give them back increased to 
still questionable whether the British capitalist} eleven by the rice-water (starch), and the 
can equal the patient productions of the simple| like used in weaving; he who does other- 
Hindoo., The actual-date of the birth of cotton- wise shall pay a fine of. twelve panas.” The 
weaving in India cannot be arrived at, though|cotton fabrics of India formed a Cconsidera- 
there is Hitle doubt of its high antiquity. The|ble item in the exports from the East to this 
— plant being indigenous to the country, we | country during the early days of British Indian 
have every right to presume that the uses and} commerce ; the delicacy of their fabric, the ele- 
value of this admirable production of nature | gance of their design, and the brilliancy of their 
would not have been long hidden from the early | colours, rendered them as attractive to the better 

classes of consumers in England, as are, in the 


Hindoos, especially as the art of weaving flax 
and cotton was well understood by the Assyrians, | present day, the shawls of Cashmere or the silks 
of Lyons. So much superior indeed were the 


Egyptians, and other nations of antiquity. ‘The 
earliest records which we possess bearing upon productions of the Indian spinning-wheel and 
the people and produce of India, inform us of'| hand-loom, to those turned out by the manufac- 

turers of Lancashire in the middle of the last 


the existence in those remote days of woven 
cloths of great excellence. One of the oldest} century, that not only were Indian calicoes and 
Indian prints preferred to the home-made arti- 


Greek authors, in speaking of the land of the 
Hindoos, says; ‘‘ ‘The wild trees of that country cles, but the Manchester and Blackburn weavers 
actually imported Indian yarns in large quanti- 


bear fleeces as their fruit, surpassing those of 
sheep in beauty and excellence ; and the Indians | ties for employment in their factories. It was 
about the year 177!-2 that the Blackburn wea- 


use cloth made from those trees.” Amongst 

the goods which appear to have been brought to| vers, taking advantage of the recent discove- 

Kurope from the Indian seas, in the days when| ries and improvements of Arkwright, Hargreaves 

Arab traders were the only medium of inter-| and others, found themselves in a position to 
produce plain cotton goods, which, if they did 


course between the eastern and western worlds, 
we find mentioned cloths of silk and cotton of] not quite equal the fabrics of the East, at any 
rate found their way very rapidly into general 


various colours and devices. It does not appear 

however, that there existed any great demand for consumption in Europe. ‘The invention of the 

cotton, the consumption of the Roman people, | mule-jenny, in 1779, was the commencement of 

who were then the customers for all luxuries, being | a new era in the history of the cotton manufac- 

chiefly confined to cloths of silk and wool. Dur- | ture of Great Britain ; and when, six years later, 
Arkwright’s machines were thrown open to thie 


ing the early trade of Europeans with India by 
the long sea route, the calicoes and fine muslins | public, a revolution was.effected in the production 
of all kinds of yarns; England found herself able, 


of that country came first into general notice ; 
and from that date until the production of ma-jnot only to supply all her own wants with cotton 
yoods of every variety of quality, but also to car- 


chine-made fabrics in England, they continued 
to rise in public estimation. It was deemed a|ry the produce of her looms ten thousand miles 
great thing with the Lancashire manufacturers, | across the seas, and placing them at the doors 
when, by the aid of mechanical and artistic skill,| of the Indian consumer, undersell the goods 
combined with the potent agency of steam, they | made by his own hands from cotton grown in his 

own garden. Nor is it only in the heavier goods 


found themselves able to produce an article 
which was considered equal to that which the|that the West are able to beat out of their 
own markets the weavers of the East. ‘There 


unlettered Hindoo had manipulated in his little 
have long been masters in their craft who can and 


‘Taud hut on the remote banks of the Ganges, 
and which had been produced of like excellence | do produce fabrics more exquisitely delicate and 
light in texture than those beautiful muslins of 


by their ancestors, when the “ father of history” } 
penned his observations upon their country. That | Dacca, so long and justly celebrated with a world- 
the Hindoos paid considerable attention to the| wide fame ; and although in some particulays 
details of this manufacture, in the most remote | these latter fabrics still claim a certain degree of 
ages, there remains sufficient proof on record. }superiority, and although many of the..Hindoos 
In the Indian work-of highest antiquity, the Rig | prefer their own woven goods to those ef Man- 
Veda, believed to have been written fifteen cen- | chester and Glasgow, the cotton manufacture of 
turies previous to our era, cecurs the following | British India, in spite of its supplyof the raw 
passage, ‘Cares consume: me, Satakralu, al-| material growing often close to its door, in spite 
though thy: worshipper, as.a sat gnaws a weaver’s, of labour absurdly cheap, may: traly be. said to 
threads::”~~the:-4emptation to the rat was evi-|have ceased in favour of the far-off industry. of 
dently the starch employed by the spinner to im-4 Lancashire and Scotland. “The actual result, of 
part tenacity ‘to othe thread; nor can there be {this revolution of half-a century bas been that, 

any doubt: thet cotton was the thread. alluded to. lin place of England importing cotton goods and 
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yarns from the Kast to thé yearly value of about by means of a smalt iron roller (dullun kathee ) 
$00,0002., that country is able, in the present day,| which is worked with the’hands, backward and 
to ship to the various ports of India cotton fabrics | forward, on a smalt quantity of the cotton seeds 
to tlie value of upwards of three millions ster-| placed upon a fat board. The Cotton is next 
ling. ‘The decay of this branch of our Indian ex- | bowed with a small bow of: bamboo strung with 
ports has been steady and certain. In 1827,8,/a double row of catgut, muga silk, or the fibres 
Bengal shipped but to the value of 275,000/;| of the plantain tree twisted together ; and 
in 1837-8, not more than 69,000/.; and at the/ having been reduced by this instrument .to 
present moment our supplies from the Kast] a state of light downy fleece, it is made up into 
are limited to about five thousand bales from} a small cylindrical roll (puni) which is held inthe 
Madras, solely for re-shipment to our western | hand during the process of spinning. The spin- 
colonies, and various parts of northern and wes-{ ningapparatus is contained ina small basket or tray 
tern Africa. Dacca was the seat of manufacture | not unlike the catheters of the ancient Greeks. It 
of the muslins known by that name, and spoken | consists of a delicate iron spindle (tukooa), having 
of by the ancients as “ woven webs of hair.” | a sinall ball of clay attached to it, in order to 
The most delicately worked and highly ornament- | give it sufficient weight in turning ; and of a 
ed scarfs and dresses are wrought at Delhi, Be-| piece of hard shell imbedded in a little clay 
nares, and Ahmedabad. Fine goods were also | on which the point of the spindle revolves during 
produced at Allahabad, Harripaul and Santipore ; | the process of spinning. With this instrament 
whilst the more substantial and useful fabrics | the Hindoo women almost rival Arachne’s fabled 
were wrought chiefly at Patna, Luckpore, Luc-| skill in spinning, ‘The thread which they make 
know, Balasore, Masulipatam, Cuddalore, and{ with it is exquisitely fine, and doubtless it is to 
Surat.— Royle, Arts of India. Of the Arts prac-| their delicate organization and the- sensibility 
tised at Dacca, the first that claims attention is} with which they are endowed by nature, that 
the Cotton Manufactare. In a commercial point | their inimitable skill in their art is to be ascribed. 
of view, this is no longer the important branch | ‘The finest thread is spun early in the morning 
of industry that it formerly was; but, regarded | before the rising sun dissipates the dew on the 
us an Art which furnishes exquisite specimens of| grass, for such is the tenuity of its fibre that it 
textile fabrics, it is still unrivalled. The imple-| would break, if an attempt were made to manu- 
ment used in spinning and weaving indeed, is| facture it during a drier and warmer portion of 
rude, but the simplicity of its construction con-| the day. The cohesive property of the filaments 
trasts with the delicate Gossamer texture of the! of Cotton is linpaired by high temperature ac- 
fabrics made by means of it, and shew that the companied with dryness of the air, and hence, 
skill displayed in this Manufacture is less the re-| when there is no dew on the ground in the morn- 
sult of artistic ingenuity or complicated mechani- | ing to indicate the presence of moisture in the 
cal appliances than of that dexterous use of the | atmosphere, the spinners impart the requisite 
hand and foot, and delicacy of touch which are | degree of humidity to the cotton, by making the 
possessed, in so remarkable a degree, by the Hin- | thread over a shallow vessel of water. Skeins 
doo Artisans of Bengal. With their rude imple- | of fine thread of different qualities, with a me- 
ments, the Hindoos of Dacea succeed in manu- |} morandum of the length, weight, and time occu- 
facturing Muslins, ‘to which,” as Dr. Ure ob-| pied in spinning, attached to each skein, should 
serve, “‘ European ingenuity can afford no pa-| be submitted for exhibition. A specimen which 
rallel, such indeed as has led a competent judge | Dr. Taylor examined at Dacca in 1846, measur- 
to say, itis beyond his conception how this yarn, |ed 1,349 yards and weighed only 22 grains, 
greatly finer than the highest number made in| which is in the proportion, of upwards of 250 
England, can be spun by the distaff and spindle, | miles to a pound weight of staple. During. the 
or woven by any Machinery.” (Ure’s Cotton | process of preparing thethread and before it is 
Manofacture of Great Britain, Vol. I, p. 54.)| warped, it is steeped for a couple of days in fine 
There is the primitive instrament used for card-| charcoal powder soot, or lampblack mixed. with 
ing the fibres of the Cotton, likewise the instru- | wnter,’and after being well rinsed in clear water, 
«ments einployed for separating the Wool from/ wrung out, and dried in the shade, it is rubbed 
the seeds, and for bowing or teazing the former. | with a sizing made of parched rice, (the: husk of 
The first is simply the Jaw-bone of the Boalee} which has been removed by heated . sand) fine 
fish (Silurus Boalis), the teeth of which being] lime and water. The loom is light and ‘portable 
fine, recurved and closely set, act as a fine comb/ and could easily, be erected for exhibition. It 
in remoying minute particles of earthy and vege-| should have for! this object, a. piece of half finish- 
table matter from the Cotton. The Hindoo| ed fine Muslin wound upon its: cloth and::yarn 
Spinner, with that inexhaustible patience that | beams; and be ‘provided. with’ batten, templet, 
characterizes her race, sits down to the laborious| and shuttle, and ‘all the appurtenances tequi- 
‘task of cleaning with this instrument the fibres! site to illustrate the process ‘of: weaving. © ‘The 
of each seed of cotton. Having ‘accomplished | principal: varieties. of pisin ‘Muslins now.» ma- 
this, she then separates the wool from the séeds'| nufactured at Dacea, are “Mulmut: Khas, Abru- 
‘4856 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES. 
wan, Shub-nam, Khasu, Jhuna :Circar Alt, Tun- 


zeb, Alabullee, Nyanzook, Buddun Khas, ‘Turan: 


dum, Surbutees and Surbund-—names which ei- 


ther denote fineness, beauty or transparency of 


texture, or refer to the origin of the. manufac- 
ture of the fabrics, or the uses to which they are 
applied a8 articles of dress. The finest of all 1s 
the Mulmul Khas, (literally Muslin made for the 
special use of a Prince or great personage). It 
is Woven in half pieces, measuring 10 yards in 
length, and 1 yard in breadth, having 1,900 
threads in the warp, and weighing 10 Siccas, 
(about 33 ounces Avoirdupois.) ‘The finest hal! 
piece that | have seen weighed 9 Siccas. ‘The price 
is 100 Rupees. Some of the other Muslins are 
also beautiful productions of the loom, as ad-ru- 
wun, compared by the Natives from its clear pel- 
lucid texture to “running water.’ Shub-num, so 
named from its resemblance when it is wetted and 
spread upon the bleaching field to the ‘ evening 
dew” on the grass. Jhuna a light,transparent net- 
like fabric, usually made to order, and chiefly for 
natives of rank and wealth, worn by the inmates 
of zenanas and dancers, and apparently the cloth 
referred to in the Classics under the figurative 
names of Tela Arenarum, Ventus Tertilis. All 
these Muslins are made in full pieces of 20 vards 
in length by 1 in breadth, but varying considera- 
bly in the number of threads in the warp, and 
consequently in their weight. Of figured fabrics, 
as striped (Doorea), chequered (Charkanec), and 
flowered (Jumdanee), there exists a considerable 
variety, both in regard to quality and pattern. The 


flowered Muslin was formerly in great demand 


both in India and Europe,and was the most expen- 
sive manufacture of the Decea Urungs. ‘There was 
a monopoly of the finer fabrics for the Court of Del- 
hi: those made for the Emperor Aurungzebe cost 
250 Rupees per piece. ‘This Muslin ia still much 
admired, but is now seldom manufactured of a 
quality of higher value than 80 Rupees per piece. 
Omitting the second rate kinds of Cloth, as Sa- 
rees, Boonees, Baftas, Joru, Ekpattus, Gamchas, 
&., now entirely made of English yarn, import- 
ed into the District, and which constitute the 
great bulk of the Dacca Cotton manufacture. 
The next class worthy of attention is that 
of fabrics of a mixed texture of cotton and 
silk. They are designated by vanous names, 
as Nowbuttee, Kutan, Roomee Apjoola and 


_ Lucka, and when embroidered with the needle, 
| a8 many of them frequently are, they are 
; called Kusheedu. 

| facture is the indigenous Muga Silk of Assam 
+ and Sylhet, but the Cotton thread employed is) 
now almost entirely English yarn, of qualities 
| varying from No. 30 to 80. These Cloths. are 
# Made exclusively for the Jedda. and Bussora 
g Market, and a considerable stock is yearly im- 
4 ported in the Arab. vessels that trade between 
i Calcutta and these ports. Pilgrims too,:from the 
j Vicinity of Dacca, not unfrequently take an in- 
4 487 
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vestment of them, which they dispose of at the 
great annual fair held at Meena, near Mecca. 
‘They are used by the Arabs chiefly for turbans 
and gowns, The golden color of tbe Muga silk 
vives to some of these a-rich lustrous appearance. 
Pieces, made of Native spun cotton thread, 
and of the best kind of Muga silk, would, [ 
have no. doubt, be admired. in England.—Dr. 
Taylor. The Export-trade of the Madras Presi- 
dency in Madapollams and Long Cloths has 
been annhilated by the British Manufacturer, and 
the goods are laid down by him in all the ba- 
zars of India. ‘he export-trade of what were 
denominated Madapollams and Punjums for the 
10 years from 1815-16 to 1924-25 was as follows. 

Bales. Pieces. Value Rs. 
L815-16.... 0b E92 a. ce ceses cceteeeree eed 1,982,859 


1816-17..... LO 24S... cc ceeerecveveressd0,00, 049 
1817-18...... 9,905... ccces ecco coved 2, 18,330 
L818-19...... 7, TUB cee ccereee ee oo eee 000,543 
1819-20...... 5,909 cwuvedeset gearier saws 19,64,006 
182022 liseoce Dy leeds censuses cane veoe-- 16,81,55 1 
1821-22...... D1. oes cee ceecee seen 2,008,589 
1822-23...... 541..,....53,220...... 409,337 
1823-24...... 49 ween 142,470 ..... 793,208 
LS24-25., ccc oy vets 128,400,..... 802,600 


This description of Goods is not now made, 
and pieces of Punjum are only interesting as spe- 
cimens of that important manufacture which for- 
merly was to be found in bales in the bazar and 
in the Custom House for shipment. ‘The same 
causes which have contributed to so great a falling 
off in the Cotton Manufacture of the Madras 
Presidency produce alike upon they arns spun by 
hand, the change may be perceived by reterring 
to cotton twist imported from the United Kang- 
dom in the years trom 1826 to 1830 compared 
with the last 10 years. 


V8 2622 [ovis scusdadeevesvostcivdash 0,296 
1827-28 cdconssttvaescieaesiwensesl 4j019 
1828-29........ seq auraienies 96,517 
1829-30... ... cece sceoee ssveeee 49,110 
"1830-31... ..c.000 + coveccecces cee LU,549 





Total... 1 87,045 


1844-45... 2 O0e eee cos ee8 1,178,648 


1845-46. ..cc00.cccccessevceree 155,464 
LB46-47 cc ccceccccce wecrecs cee 955,407 
1847-48 0.0.0.5 evcscssseesee O17,067 
1848-49 ..........scccccceseeeee 375,250 
1849-50)... cccercesecereeees 573,387 | 
1850-5l....ccececccscseveseses 786,544. 
L851-52...ccecces cv veceeseee-10,62,228 


1852-53... .cscececsesserooeeeel 0, 16,708 
LB53-BA. cccccrscerescorcceeeeet 1,085,182 
| a Total ..,84,23,944 
It is however worthy of-remark that even the 
| skill and capital of England. :has not . been -able 
to compete in a certain claes. of fabries with the 
| manufactures of this Presidency in the home 
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market, or even to exclude them from the Foreign. 
This does not arise from any distaste upon the 
part of natives to wear articles of European ma- 
nufacture, but consequent upon Europe ‘not be- 
ing ‘able to supply a white or dyed article, usual- 

ly worn by natives, as cheap as It can be manu-: 
factured in the country ; proving that there are 

bounds even to the power loom, and that fabrics 

coarse in quality can still be made-by the hand 

at a profit, for, after a fair trial, the weavers of 

Europe have given up competition in this des- 

cription (Native Cloths) of fabrics finding their 

exportation to India not remunerative. Itis ge- 

nerally supposed that the power looms of Eng- 

land have destroyed the export Trade of Madras, 

but the annexed Table demonstrates that such 

is not really the case ; for though a certain des- 

cription of Goods have ceased to be exported, 

yet on the whole there is no very extraordinary 

difference in value between the Export of Cot- 

ton Piece Goods, in what were considered the 

palmy days of the Export Trade, compared with 

those of the last ten years. 


1844-45... . 3,841,982 
1845-46 : 3.926,438 
—— - 1846-47... . 4,286,921 
1847-48 : 3,736,055 
1848-49... eve ove eon 2,843,425 
1849-50... ... 3... 8,097,558 
185-51... ves nee 2,942,874 
VS51-52 ok eee 2.908, 934 
~ 1852-53... . 8,521,516 
1853-54 3,141,024 


TheCotton Twist imported from the UnitedKing- 
dom may in round numbers be taken at 400 
bales per annum, each bale will make about 3000 
yards of the native cloths usually worn, which: 
would give 12,000,000 (twelve million) yards an- 
nually manufactured, irrespective of goods made 
by yarn spun by the hand. ‘he amount thus 
given isan estimate that approximates to the 
truth with sufficient accuracy to exhibit the great 
extent to which handloom weaving is still carri- 
ed on-in this Presidency. The Cotton Picce Goods 
submitted for the consideration to the jury com- 
prised only a portion of the varieties of this staple 
of the Madras Presidency. M. Ee Jur. R. In 
Ganjam: is* fabricated a Cotton cloth, each side 
ofa different colour. This effect is produced 
not by dyeing the cloth after it is woven, but by 
a dexterous manner of throwing the woof across 
the warp on either side Maddapollum and In- 
geram used to be: famous for Cotton cloths, but 
since the abolition of the Company’s trade, the 
finer Punjams have not been made, Palumpores, 
as bed coverings, of the former place deserve 
attention :—very fine Muslins are made at 
Oopada, North of Cocanada; and handsome ‘Tur- 
bans, with gold thread interwoven —but all theae 
things are far id by the Bengal fabrics. 
The Chicacole Muslins would be however’ worth 


COW-DUNG. 

attention and are much prized by ladies. Cotton. 
Cloths from - Nellore: consist of manufactured - 
articles which find a ready. aale in the marketa-of 
this Presidency.—M. BawdiR 

(2923) COTTON SEEDS. — 

—— Cuppasia, - Guz. Hino, oe 

Are chiefly used in India for feeding cattle, 
and also sometimes as manure for cotton plants, 
An oil is expressed from the seed which is used 
for burning in lamps, and is also considered to 
have, in a peculiar manner, the virtue, when 
externally applied, of clearing the skin of spots 
and freckles —Vaulkner. 3h. * | 

(2924)COTTON, SILK.The Silk Cotton. The 
naturalfamily of By¢ineriacea, iacludes such gene- 
ra as Bombax, Slerculia, Abroma, Guzuma, &c., 
and like that of the Mallow-worts, inhabits hot 
parts of the globe chiefly, and also, like it, contains 
a number of plants remarkable for abounding in 
mucilage and in fibrous bark. Of these, some 
are employed for cordage in different parts of the 
world, and of them a few, as dbroma augusta, 
might probably be grown with greater profit, and 
yield a better product, than some of those which 
are now in cultivation. Thus the species of Bom- 
bax, which are remarkable for their gigantic sta- 
ture and their splendid inflorescence, are also so 
on account of their capsules, which, on bursting, 
display a flocculent substance, often mistaken by 
travellers for cotton, and the tree is hence called 
Cotton tree. But as this substance is more silky 
than cotton, it has been distinguished by the 
name of Silk Cotton. It differs also in not 
spinning like cotton. Some difficulty, therefore, 
isexperienced in making use of this very abundant 
cotton-like produce; but Mr. Williams, of Jub- 
bulpore, has succeeded in spinning and weaving 
some of it, so as to form a very good coverlet. 
It might be easily made use of for stuffing pil- 
lows, muffs, or coverlets, for wadding, or for 
conversion into half-stuff for paper-makers, per- 
haps for making gun-cotton. In the ‘ Trans. of 
the Agri-Hortic. Soc.,’ iii, p. 274, there 1s a re- 
port from the Society of Arts on two pieces of 
cloth made from the Simool or Silk Cotton tree ; 
and it is observed that, from the shortness of the 
staple of the down, and its elasticity, it could not 
be spun by cotton-spinning machinery.—Royle’s 
Fib. Plants. a ee ee 

(2925) COTTUS (Linneus), a genus of Fish- 
es belonging to the section Acanthopterygit and 
family Loricati (Jenyns)..—Eng. Cyc. p. 174. — 

(2926) COTULA. Composite. CoTuLa 
AurEa.—This is a common plant with little 
golden-ball like flowers, and is’ cultivated in any 
garden soil, by seod—Riddel?, 

(2927) COW-DUNG AND BRATTIES. 

Reda aleo Gomaynm,.Tx2..| Shanie, Tam, 

- Bratties are dried cowding cakes. With water, 

cowdung forms a usefal wash for wails, floors, and 
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COWHAGE. 
it enters into the composition of the farriers’ fo- 
mentations ;: it hides bad joinery, its chief use is in 
forming dratties. The ground cropped. by cattle 
and which supplies straw, ought to yeceive it 
back before it is reduced to ashes: till this is 
done, lands must be unduly exhausted. Brat- 
ties ,(piddacalu Ze/.) are the cowdung cakes 
dried in the sun : occasionally the cowdung is m1x- 
ed with the husk of paddy and frequently with 
earth. This fuel is much used in Southern India 
for burning bricks and chunam, also for heating 
iron tyres for tyring wheels, for which purpose 
it answers better than any other. It is in gene- 
ral use among natives of that part of the Mast. as 
fuel, being more economical than any other they 
are accustomed to: it has disagreeable smoke but 
when thoroughly ignited, the heat they give out 
is very intense. —hode M.S.S. 

(2928) COW BEZOAR, and bezoars from all 
ruminating animals, always find a ready market 
in China, where the doctors lay it up as a rare 
medicine, and are not unfrequently deteived by 
an artificial preparation of pipe-clay and ox-gall 
mixed with a little hair.— #iddiams’ Middle King- 
dom, Vol. 11. page 406.—See Buzoar and CaL- 
CULUS. 

(2929) COWHAGE, Cowrrcu, 

Kosambiliwail, Cyne. | 

Kaunchkoori, Dux. 

Cowage, Fr. 

Kuhkratze, Grn, 

Kiwach, Hinp. 


Rawe, Jav. 

Atmagupta, SANs, 
Poonaykalie, ‘Tam. 
Peelia-dugookaila, TEL. 





The short, bristly, brown hairs, which covers | 


the pod or bean found growing on the Alucuna 
pruriens. ‘Lhe plant is a native of India, as 
well as of several other countrics. The hairs 
are administered in the treatment of worm cases. 
Cowhage is occasionally exported from Bombay 
to London in small quantities. — Fuadhuer. 
Cowhage, probably a corruption of Alkooshee, 
the Arabic, or Kiwach the Hindustanee and 
Bengali name of one of the plants that pro- 
duces it, consists of the hairs found upon the 
pods of different species of Alucuna. They 
are exceedingly slender, brittle, and easily de- 
tached, and the fragments readily stick into 
the skin and produce an intolerable itching ; 
hence they are frequently employed for imischiev- 
ous purposes. Cowitch is also used medicinally 
as a vermifuge, by being mixed with svrup till 
of the consistence of honey, and given in 
doses of two or three tea spoonfuls. The plants 
that bear these pods are large twining annuals 
or perennials, with leaves like those of kid- 
ney-beans, being dark purple papilionaceous 
flowers, with a short standard lying close upon 
the wings and keel, and diadelphous, stamens, 
half of which-have round and half arralt-headed 
anthers. The, sods contain from one to six seeds, 
and are covered..by avery wrinkled, shriveled 
skin, which even stands up in little plates. Be- 
fore they are ripe and..their hairs hardened, the 


COW-TREE. 


pods are employed as a vegetable, like kidney- 
beans, and, are described as being delicious. The 
species are found. in, hedges, thickets, on the 
banks of rivers, and about watercourses in both 
the Kast and West Indies, and America within 


the tropics. Mucuna urens and M. pruriens 


usually furnish the substance; but that from 
M. monosperma, called by the Telingas Enooga 
dola Gunda, or Elephant’s Scratch-Wort, is said 
to exceed the others in the irntating burning 
property of its hairs. Dr. Roxburgh states that 
M. pruriens was oue of the plants formerly used 
in India to poison wells; ‘it has turned out, 
however, not to be the poison it was taken for, 
and it is more than likely that the other plants 
employed for the same base ends are fortunately 
much less dangerous than those who employ 
them imagine.”—Eugl. Cyc. p. 177. | 
(2930) COW-TREEK, a Plant belonging to 
the natural order Urticacee, and apparently to 
the genus Brosimum, from which, when wounded, 
amulky nutritious juice is discharged in such 
abundance as to render it an important object 
to the poor natives in whose country it grows. 
It is described by Humboldt as being peculiar 
to the Cordilleras of the coast of Caracas, parti- 
cularly from Barbula to the lake of Maracaybo, 
near the village of San Mateo, and in the valley 
of Caucagua, three days’ Journey east of Caracas. 
In these places it bears the name of Palo de 
Vaca, or Arbol de Leche, and forms a fine tree 
resembling the Star-Apple of the West Indies. 
“ Its oblong pointed leaves, rough and alterante, 
are inarked by lateral ribs, prominent at the 
lower surface, and parallel; they are, some of 
them, ten inches long.” Its flowers and fruit 
have not been seen by any botanist. From 
incisions in its trunk. flows a glutinous milk, 
similar in consistence to the first milk yielded 
by a cow after calving. It has an agreeable 
balsamic smell, is eaten by the negroes, who 
fatten upon it, and has been found by Europeans, 
perfectly innocuous. In chemical characters it 
is remarkably similar to the milk of animals, 
throwing down a cheesy matter, and undergoing 
the same phenomena of putrefaction as gelatine. 
Humboldt supposed the Cow-tree to belong to 
the Saponaceous order; but, though little has 
been added to our knowledge of it since his visit 
to the Caracas, it is at least certain that it is 
either a species of Prosimum, or very nearly re- 
lated to it, and consequently a member of the 
Urticaceous order. ‘The latter circumstance 
renders the Cow-tree stiil more interesting s for 
the milky juice of Urticaceous plants 18:in other 
cases highly poisonous. But botanists are now 
acquainted with many instances of innocnous 
plants in poisonous order; thus the. Hya-Hya 


‘Tree of Demerara, for instance, belonging to the 
deadly Apoeynaceous Family; yields a thick 


yich milky fluid destitute-ef. acrimony; and the 


Kiriaghuna plant of Ceylon. is a sort of East 
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| ‘CRANE. | 
Indian Cow-Plant, notwithstanding it belongs to 
the Asclepiadaceous Order, which 4s acrid and 
dangerous. In the absence of precise informa- 
tion as to the circumstances under which the 
— Oow-trees are milked, it is impossible to say 
what is the cause of their harmlessness; but 
every physiologist will see that it is capable of 
being explained without difficulty in more ways 
than one.—Engl. Cyc. page 178. 
(2931) COWRIES © | 


Kanris, Dut. Bueios Zimbos, Sp. 


Coris, Cauris, Bouges, i'r. | SANS. 
Kauris, GER. Beya, <Jav. 
Cowrie, Guz. Htnv. ’ UMat. 
Cori, Porcellanne, It. BENG. 


Are small, white, or yellow glossy shells, found 
in abundance on the shores of the Laccadive and 
Maldive Islands, African Coast, Zanzibar, &c. 
There are several varieties ; the commoner kinds 
pass current as coin in payment of fractional 
parts of a pice in Hindustan, and some parts of 
Africa. ‘Chey are brought to Bombay in large 
quantities from the above named places, and are 
re-exported to England, where they are used in 
inlaying and ornamenting toys, work-boxes, Wc. 


and in the manufacture of the superior kinds of 


porcelain-ware. Cowries are brought, in exchange 
for rice, from the Maldive Islands to Bengal, 
g@and thence ‘shipped to England: they were, 
“during the slave trade, exported from Bombay to 
“Wfrica, where they are also employed as 
coin.—Gumpend. Desc. ‘The Cypriea moncta of 
naturalists, is found in the Asiatic Archipelago, 
but in considerable quantity only on the shores 
of the Sula group of islands ; but the cowry seems 
never to have been used for money among the 
Indian islanders as it has immemorially been by 
the Hindus. ‘The Malay and Javanese name 
however is Sanscrit, beya, anc is also one of the 
synonyms which express duty, impost, or toll.-— 
Crawfurd’s Dictionary, p. 117. 
(2982) CRAB, SEA CRAB. 
Kaddil Nundoo. Ta. Punjpaiyeh, Pers. 
Duryakakekra, DUK. Vatan, MALAY. 
* Kevnkera, Hinp. Saimoodrapoo Nundra- 
Khirchung, Anas. kaia, ‘Te... 
Cancer Pagurus.—Ains. Mat. Med. p, 12. 


(2933) CRACKERS, &c. The largest propor- 
tion of Chinese fire crackers go to the United 
States; some are shipped to India and South 
America. They are made up in strings, and 
then in papers, and lastly in boxes, five of which 
are estimated to weigh one pecul. ‘The market 
of Canton is chiefly supplied with fireworks from 
Fatshan.— Compendious Descrip. - 

(2984) CRANE. The ridge or keel of the 
breast-bone, common to all: birds that fly, is in 
the Cranes, belonging to the ‘restricted genus 
Gras, and in the Trumpeter Swan expanded so 
as to form 4 cavity, which the windpipe 1s pro- 
jonged to_enter and reproceed from, after de- 
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CRATAVA. 

scribing a vertical convolution therein. Mr. Yar- 
rells’s figure of this curious: structure, |‘ as it ex 
ists in the Hooper Swan {( Oygnus musicus) is, ina 
general wiy, illustrative-of it, as observed in the 
buccinater’; the trachea'even performs a second ‘ver- 
tical convolution : while in the second wild Swan 
of North America (C. americana) and in the 
nearly affined Bewick’s Swan (C. Bewickit), it is 
prolonged to form a horizontal loop in the body 
of the sternum, posterior to the vertical convoiu- 
tion within the keel,—that is, im general, for 
several of Bewick’s Swans do not differ m 
this respect from the Hooper Swan, albeit of 
fill age and development, to allappearance. In 
a newly hatched looper Swan examined, not 
even an indication of the peculiar structure 
described could be detected ; nor does it occur 
in the two species of Crowned Crane ( Balearica), 
nor in the Mute Swans (Cygnus olor, C. immuta- 
bilis, C. utratus, C. nigricollis), nor probably in 
the C. coscoroba of South America; but the 
Crowned Cranes exhibit one curious anomaly in 
the organ of voice, which is that the long tendi- 
nous muscles, the office of which is to contract 
the windpipe, and which are known as the 
sterno-tracheales, from their ordinary mode of 
attachment, are not fixed, as usual, at their 
lower extremities to the sides of the breast- 
bone, but to the middle of the first pair of ribs ! 
‘The slerno-trachead muscles are wanting to the 
‘Adjutant? and most other Storks, and in a very 
few other birds, such as the Condors (Sarcor- 
hamphus) of the Vulture family; indeed the 
Vultures generally are among the most silent of 
the feathered creation, emitting no sound beyond 
a fecble cackling and snorting in their eagerness 
over their prey. 

(2935) CRANGONID Ai, a family of Crustacea 
belonging to the division Decapoda Macroura. 
The type of this family 1s the Common Shrimp 
(Crangon vulyaris), and no other genera are in- 
cluded in it. ©. vulgaris, the Common Shrimp, 
has the Carapace and abdomen almost entirely 
sinooth, with the exception of one small median 
spine on the stomachal region.— Angl. Cyc. page 
188. . _ 


(2936) CRAPE. 


“spumilla, Tr. 


Flior, Rus. 
Sendal, Port. 


Crepe, Fr. | 
| srespon, SP. 


Vlohr, Ger. 

A light transparent stuff made of silk, yum- 
ined and twisted on the mill, and woven without 
crossing. —Laulkner. 

(2987) CRATAGUS, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Rosacee and the 
sub-order Pomee.—LHngl. Cyc. p. 190. | 

(2938) CRATASVA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order. Gapparidacee.— Hngl. 
Cyc. p. 191. . Of the genus: Orateva we may 


‘notice the C. gynandra, a native of the West In- 


dies. The bark-of the root’ is said to blister:like 
cantharides. The CO. tapu. (vern. Birmike chawl 


Al) 


CRESS, GARDEN. 


Tapia and Varana, Saua., Garlic Pear, Huglsh,) | 
is a native of Ceylon, also common in Malabar. 


The juice of the astringent bark is used as a 
tonic, and febrifuge. The 0. religiosa is com- 
mon in India. ‘The leaves are called Bel-ka-pat, 
and areslightly bitter. and aromatic, and much used 
by native practitioners. ‘Che C. marmelos (Bilva 
or Mahura) formerly considered a species of this 
renus,.is now referred to the order Aurantiacce, 
and call Aigle marmelos.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 296. 


(2939) CRATAVA RELIGIOSA., Vahl. 

Veclvei elley, ‘Tam. 

Bel ka paat, Dux. Beelva, Sans.—Ains/ie. 

Leaf of the Religious Crateeva. In the Dec- 
kan, this tree is generally found near tombs and 
temples, the leaves are somewhat aromatic.— 
Riddell. The leaves are somewhat aromatic, in a 
slight degree bitter, and are considered by the 
native practitioners as stomachic. The root, as 
it appears in the bazars, has a singular sub-aro- 
matic and bitterish taste, and is supposed to 
possess alterative properties.— fins. Mat. Med. 
p. 124. Aninfusion of Bel is slightly bitter and 
aromatic, and much used by the natives of Ben- 
gal. Its dose is two to four ounces thrice daily. 
— Beng. Phar. p, 298. 


(2940) CRATAVA ROXBURGHIT. 
paride. 
Mavilinghum pnttay, Tas. 
Birmike chawl, Duk. 
Maredoo puttay, TEL. 
Mavoolinga marum, TAM. 

Bark of the smooth Cratewva. This is the 
‘rateeva tapia of Ainslie, not of Linnaeus ; 
Dr. Wight is unacquainted with the timber 
which Ainslie states to be used for inany com- 
mon purposes.— Wight. The Vytcans prescribe 
the juice of the astringent bark of this large 
tree, as a tonic in Intermittent lever, and in 
Typhus, a decoction of the bark itself is also used 
for similar purposes. The tree is the Nurvala 
of the Hort. Mal.— ins. Mat. Med: p. 89. 


(2941) CRAYON. A material composed of 
shell-lac, naptha, and some colouring matter, used 
for drawing.-— Faulkner. 

(2942) CRESS, GARDEN. 

Reshad, ARag, Huleem, Chunser, Guz. 

Huleem, BENG. ~ Hixp. 

Cresson, Fr. Turehtezak, Pens. 

The leaves of the water cress (Vera Loot- 
putiah), are gently stimulant and diuretic. As 
a salad, they are wholesome and palatable, and 
eminently serviceable to persons affected by scor- 


Bilva akoo, TEL. 


Cup- 


Tellavoolemara chettoo. 'T’. 
Varoona, SANS. 
Crateeva tapia, Aisle. 


few-inches apart. It requires to be well watered, 
and is in season all.the yerr. round. It as omy. 


used for salad,. The seed is:sold in the bazars, 
and: known. by the name: of Hallim: i should be 
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cut for use. when two inches high —-Biddell, 





_ GRINUM, 

(2943) CRESS, Amurican: oR BEenLersr- 
Has a harsh flavour; but owing to its: being of a 
more robust nature than the garden eress, might 
be easier cultivated on the plains. It.is-raised from 
seed, the young leaves cut when young are used 
for salads ; requires plenty of . water.—Jajfrey. 


(2944) CRESS, Leprp1IuM SATIVUM, GARDEN 
cress. Should be sown broad east in a bed 
raised above the level, does little good at Madras, 
though an excellent inbredient in salade.— 
Jaffrey. 


(2945) CRESS, Nasturtium OFFICIMALE, 
WATER cREsS. ‘Thig is of easy culture; and 
should be in every garden, requires to be irrigat- 
ed night and morning ‘direct froma well; a 
small bed 2 or 3 yards square, so formed as to 
he easily irrigated, will produce sufficient for any 
family during the cold months, the soil near the 
surface should be somewhat sandy : propagated 
by seed amd division of the plants. 


(2946) CRESS SEED. 
ureef, ARAB. BENG, Guz, 
Hinp. 

Rohitasarashupa, Sans, 

‘The seed is of a reddish colour, and agreeable, 
warm taste ; and is used by native practitioners 
as a gentle stimulant ; also as a warm aperient 
when bruised and mixed with hme juice. The? 
gceds are procurable in most Indian bazars. 


(2947) CRINUM, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing tothe natural order Amarillidaceee.—LHng. 
Cyc. p. 195. | 

(2948) CRINUM ASIATICUM, Lin. 

Veshei Moongheelley, Tam. | Veshamandalum, Sans, 
Veshamangalapakoo, TEL. | 

The succulent leaves of this plant are about 
two inches broad and two or three feet long. 
The Natives bruise and ntix them with a little 
warm Castor oil, and consider them extremely 
useful for repelling whitlows, and other inflamma- 
tions, on the ends of the fingers and toes.—Azns- 
lie’s Mat. Med. p. 301. ‘The bulbs of this plant 
are powerfully emetic, and are used in Hindustan 
for the purpose of producing vomiting after 
poison has been taken, especially that. of the An- 
tiaris. It is a native of the Hast Indies.—Ang. 
Cyc. p. 195. , : | 

(2949) CRINUM AMABILE, has a_ very 
large bulb with a long red neck, the Jeaves broad, 
glaucous ; smooth at the edge. This .plant is a 
native of the East Indies, but is sow common 
in our greenhouses. Many of the species have 
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e? | 
A¥iverie, Saliverie, Tan. 
Adala- Vittiloo TEL 


+ 


butic diseases. Gress should be sown thick in | been lately introduced.—Eng, Cye. P: Ads. 


very narrow. drills, about. one ich deep -and a. 


(2950) CRINUM. Ware .cRineM. . Many 
of the clear mountain streams, of Tenasserim, 


where they rest their waters in little crystal 
Jakes, are covered with a.fragyant and beautiful 


species of crinum awith long narrow leaves. 


CROCODILID”.. 
 (2951):GRINUM. Crinum Buuss. A dri- 
ed fragrant substance is seen in Tenasserim 
among the native drugs, which is imported. No 
one seems able to tell what it is, but on ‘tracing 
its Burman name through the Pali into the Sans- 
crit, I find Prof. Wilson defines it, with some 
doubt, as the bulb of a species of crinuu.— 
Mason. 5 ae 


(2952) CRINUM LATIFOLIUM, is figured 
by Wight, No. 2019 ahd 2020. 


(2953) CRINUM MACROCARPON. Large 
fruited crinum. There are two gigantic species 
of crinum indigenous in the low grounds near the 
sea coast of Tenasserim, one of which is the large 
fruited crinum, and the’other, which is nearly re- 
lated to it, bears a large bunch of fragrant flow- 
ers and has been recently introduced into gardens. 

—Mason. — 


(2954) CRINUM ORNATUM. OrnamMENTAL 
Crinum. ‘There are no lilies in the ‘Tenasseriin 
country, but they are well represented by the 
crinums, which’ Europeans usually denominate 
lilies. A very large petalled species, of which 
there are two varieties, is much cultivated in 
gardens, and is quite an interesting plant.— 
Mason. — 

(2955) CRINUM ASIATICUM, variety fow- 
sécarium. Sookh durson, Burra kanoor, Beng. 
Poisonbulb. Sookh-dursun, (interview of ease), 
¥Tind.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 655. <A certain 
and mild emetic: from two to four drams of the 
recent root. Dr. Irvine says it is cultivated as 
a lily in gardens; the flowers are fragrant 
and ornamental; the juice of the leaves is ap- 
plied to the meatus auditorius externus in 
ear-ache ; its juice is also emetic, but is very 
irregular in its action.—éren/. Aled. Top. p. 138. 
Syrup of Kanoor is nauseant and emetic for 
children. Dose, a desert spoonful repeated as 
required.— Beng Phar. p.411. An Infusion of 
Kanoor, Crinum Asiaticum or toxicarium, is a 
mild and certain emetic. In doses of two 
drachms, given every twenty minutes, this solution 
occasions nausea and perspiration. Jt does not 
cause griping, purging, or any other distressing 
symptoms. Beng. Phar. p. 301. 

(2956) CRINUM ZEYLANICUM. CinGa- 
LESE CRINUM. | 

; _ Sookhdursun, Hino. 

Grows wild in low grounds near the Chumbul 
river.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 188. 

(2957) CROCODILID, Crocopi1e-Trise, 
Crocodiles, a family of Saurians, comprising the 
largest living forms of that order of Reptiles. 
Dumeril and others distinguish the family by the 
appellation of Aspidiot (shielded) saurians, while 
many modern zoologists have considered them as 
forming a particular order. 
ricata of Merrem and Fitzinger, and the Zmy- 
dosaurians of De Blainville.—Hngl. Cyc. page 


They form the Lo- 


CROCUS SATIVUS. 

916. “The Crocodile, Buwaya, Afalay, Baya, Ja- 
vanese, is found in all the: mvers of the Malay 
and Philippine Archipelagos. The Malays of 
the peninsula reckon three: species, the daéu or 
gourd, the kutek or frog, and the tamdaga, or 
Copper Crocodile. « That found in Sumatra and 
Java, is the Crocodilus biporeatus of naturalists, 
which is found algo in Celebes and Borneo, and 
the Moluccas ; but in addition to this thereis an- 
other in the rivers of Borneo, formidable by its 
size and rapacity, partaking of the character of 
the biporeatus and the gavial of the Ganges.— 
Crawfurd, page \0, | 

Gavialis —The Gavial. Jaws very long, subcy- 
lindrical, slender, rather dilated and convex at the 
end. Teeth, canines two, quite anterior, small ; 
lower canines shutting into a notch in the edge of 
the upper jaw. Feet fringed ; toes webbed to the 
tip. ‘The cervical plates umited to and forming 
a dise with the dorsal ones. Males with a large 
swelling in front of the nostrils. Native of 
Asia.—Lngl. Cyc. p. 198. 

Crocodilus.—Jaws oblong, depressed, taper- 
ing, rather dilated at the end. ‘Teeth unequal, 
lower canines fitting into a notch in the side of 
the upper jaw. Feet fringed; toes webbed to 
the tip. Nuchaland cervical plates forming a 
dise separated from the dorsal one by small gra- 
nular scales. ‘The head of the newly hatched 
specimens is short, but it gradually elongates, 
and after a short time attains the fori proper to 
the species, and, through the bones becoming 
more solid by increasing age, they only slightly 
alter the relative proportions of the different 
parts, so that the form of the head, taken with 
the shielding of the back, affords good characters 
for the determination of the species.—Eugl. Cyc. 
page 199. 


Crocodilus porosus, the Indian Crocodile. 


Crocodilns bombifrons, the Large-Headed In- 
dian Crocodile.-—Lngl. Cyc. page 199. 

Gavialis Gangeticus, the Narrow-Beaked 
Crocodile of the Ganges, Edw., ‘ Phil. Trans.’ 
—Engl. Cyc. p. 202. Naturl. Syst. Amph. ; Ga- 
vialis Gangelicus, Gray, ‘Syrops Rept. ;’ the 
Gavial of the Ganges, Griff, ‘Anim. Kingd.’ 
—Eng!. Cyc. p. 293. The Gavial of the Ganges 
is supposed to be the largest of the living Sauri- 
ans. ‘The meusurement of the largest inentioned 
by Messrs. Dumeril and Bibron is given at 5 
metres, 40 centimetres (17 feet 8 inches). — Engl. 
Cyc. page 205. | | 

(2958) CROCUS SATIVUS, Sarrron. 

Zaffron, llinp.. AraB. | Kurkoom, Pers. | 

A native of Asia Minor, naturalized in Eng- 
land, France, and many other parts of Europe, 
and cultivated in Persia and: Cashmere. The 
saffron of commerce consists ‘of the ‘dried’ stig: 
mata of the flower, | These are picked out, dried 
on paper either in‘ a kiln. or by the sun. .:1f 
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CROTALARIA ELEGANS. 
compressed into cakes it is accordingly culled 


%, 


cake saffron ; Ray saffron: is what 


CROTALARIA JUNCEA: SUNN. 
(2968) CROTALARIA JUNCEAg. Sunn 


is usually | Hemp, called also—Sunnub, Vuckoonar, Shanal 


met with. ‘The 4ay saffron eonsists of the stigmas, | or Jute gramee. In the Madras Presidency this 
each about-an inch and a half. long, brown-red, | plant is largely cultivated for the manufacture of 


the upper part finttened, widened, and cleft ; the 
lower, hair-like and yellowish. The odour is 
fragrant, “taste bitter but agreeable. Saffron 
tinges the saliva yellow. Mr. Pereira informs us 
that one grain of good saffron contains the 
stigmata and styles of nine flowers, so that one 
ounce of saffron is equal to 4,320 flowers. Cuke 
saffron as now met with contains none of the 
real article, being prepared from the florets of 
the safflower (see Carthamus) made into a paste 
with gum water.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 654. Dr. 
Honigherger, p. 263, mentions that Crocus 
sativus is monopolized by the Cashmerean go- 
vernment and that the Hakims of the Punjab use 
saffron in melancholy, typhus fever, enlargement 
of the liver, and retention of urine. 

(2959) CROCUS VERNUS.—this _ plant 
never flowers in the Western part of India, the 
roots when planted only produce leaves, wither 
and die. —Aidde’l. 

(2960) CROSSBILL. There are many who 
consider the Parrot Crossbill (oxic pityopsitta- 
cus) to be merely alarger aud more robust 
variety of the Common Crossbill (L. curvirostra). 
By the same rule, the Himalayan Crossbill (ZL. 
himalayana) should be regarded as a sinaller and 
considerably less robust variety of the same 
species ; in which case, the amount of variation 
would indced be extraordinary, and we should 
expect to find every intermediate gradation. 
The Crossbills, ina general way and with un- 
important exceptions, may be said to inhabit 
wherever there are pine-forests ; however rare, 


comparatively, in those of the Himalaya: and | 


they are birds of remarkably vagrant habits, 
which therefore should not be particularly sub- 
ject to climatal or local influences, whatever 
these may be, to induce permanent variation, 
as manifested by a series of distinct races. 


(2961) CROTALARIA. A genus of plants 
of the family of Leguminose, containing se- 
veral species, all employed for cordage materials. 
The C. juncea, vields the Sunn of Commerce : 
the C. tenuifolia, furnishes the Jubbulpore hemp, 
and C. retusa in Madras and C. Burrhia in Sind, 
are employed for cordage and canvass, and 
_in fabricating the coarse gunny cloth. Dr. Wight 
figures fifteen species Crotalaria barbata, 980 ; 
bifaria, 3; bracteata, 273; evolvuloides, 31 ; 
formosa, 981; lunulata, 480; Notonii, 752 ; 


obtecta, 208-383 ; pulcherrima, 48 | ; rubiginosa, . 
rens, speciosa, 29 ; trifoli- 


885 ; semperflorens, 982 ; sp , 26 | 
astrum, 421; verrucosa, 200: Wallichiana, 982. 


(2962) CROTALARIA ELEGANS. The 
— are contained in inflated porls, ea ate 
when shaken, grow readily in any tolerably good: Al Te aaa ae ) 
re | so when the plant stands single, Leaves scatter- 


soil, and abound in this country.—-Biddell,.. 








Rope, «string and gunny bags. At the Mad- 
ras Exhibition of 1855, it was exhibited from 
a great many districts, but every specimen had 
been more or less discoloured, and its strength 
impaired by steeping too long. The best sample 
was exhibited by the Masulipatam Local Commit- 
tee. ‘This fibre is not so strong as many others, 
but it is well suited for the manufacture of gun- 
ny bags and paper, and is sometimes sold as 
Jute; ‘The exports from Madras in the year 
1850-51 were 


Sunn Hemp, ... 0... 
Twine from Do.,... 
Gunny bays, ... 


...ewt. 2,095 
ewt. 1,372 
...598,950 


Near the Burmese villages large fields of Crota- 
larta juncea, as tall as wheat, may be often- 
seen. Although the stems of the plant pro- 
duce a substance analagous to flax or hemp, 
it bears no relation to those plants, but is a spe- 
cies of crotalaria, a leguminous plant. The true 
hemp, though occasionally grown to a small ex- 
tent, is never fabricated into cloth.— Mason. Its 
commercial products is .the Sana, Savs. Sunn, 
Hindee. (chore Sunn and Meesta pat, Bengalese. 
Kenna, Cizg. Hemp and Sunn Hemp in Calcutta; 
Janapa, Shanapum, also Madras Hemp; Taag 
or Conkanee Hemp, Salsette, and Bombay Hemp. 
Some of the Lrown Hemp of commerce. 
The Sunn is probably the earliest of the dis- 
tinctly named fibres, inasmnch as we find in the 
Hindoo ‘ Institutes of Menu,’ that the sacrificial 
thread of the Kshatriya or Rajpoot is directed to 
be made of &ana ; cotton being reserved for the 
Brahmins. Its name, Shanapam or Janapa, on 
the Madras side, is not very unlike Canapa, 
Hlampa, Hennip, and Hanf. From these we 
derive our own name of IZemp. Under the name 
Sana it is mentioned in many Sanscrit works ; 
and by that of Sv it is known in most parts 
of India. The first notices in European works 
is, by Rheede (‘ Hort. Mal.,’ v. ix, t. 26); by 
Ironside, in the ‘ Phil. ‘Trans. of London,’ Ixiv, 
p. 99; and it is mentioned by Roxburgh in the 
early volumes of the Society of Aits’ ‘ ‘Transac- 
tions.” Towards the close of the last, and the 
beginning of this century, it attracted much atten- 
tion both in India and in England; and much 
information respecting it is contained in Dr Rox- 
burgh’s several works, as well as in Wisset’s 
‘Treatise on Hemp and on the Sunn Plant,’ 
1804 and 1808. Dr. Buchanan in his. ‘ Journey 
through Mysore,’ mentions that Goni cloth for 
sacks is made of the fibre of, Orolalaria juncea. 
The annual stem is straight, smooth, striated, 
from four to eight (varieties. even. ten and twelve) 
feet high, branching towards the top, but more 
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ed, short petiole, lanceolate, obtuse, with a small 
bristle-like point, from two to six. incbes long, 
both sides covered with soft, silver-coloured 
hairs. Stipules subulate, small. Flowers in ter- 
minal racemes, papilionaceous, of a begutiful 
bright yellow colour, each supported by an oval 
bract. Calyx two-lipped; the upper lip two- 
cleft ; the under one two-parted in the, middle. 
Ot the yellow petals, the banner is obtuse, erect ; 
the two wiugs oblong, obtuse; the keel much 
pointed, slightly twisted at the apex, and closely 
shut. Filaments ten, their lower half united into 
one body, with a fissure down the upper side, 
which has a circular gape at the base; extremi- 
ties free, and the alternate ones shorter than the 
others. Anthers on these linear; on the larger 
filaments ovate and two-lobed. Legumes sessile, 
club-shaped, turgid, from one to two inches 
long. Seeds numerous, kidney-shaped. (Roxb., 
‘ Flora Indica,’ ili, p 261; ‘ Corom PIl.,’t. 192.) 
The seeds when ripe and loosened rattle within 
the pods, as in the other species, whence the ge- 
nus i been named from the Greek word krotalos. 
It is an annual plant, very generally cultivated 
in the Southern parts of Asia, and everywhere in 
India, on account of the fibres of its bark, so well 
known as Sunn and Sunn Hemp, often erroncous- 
ly called Hemp,though the true hemp plant is also 
most common in India, but valued in the plains 
only for its intoxicating properties. ‘The Sunn 
is exported from different parts of India, as from 
Calcutta, by the naine of Sunn; that from Mad- 
ras is known in England as Madras Hemp; that 
from Bombay as Brown Hemp, being known 
there as Zuag or Conkanee Hemp; it being a 
common practice to name it from the province 
where it has been grown. ‘The late Dr. Stocks 
informed Br. Royle that it was cultivated in 
Sindh, and that the species named Crotalaria 
Burrhia,which grows wild in the most arid places, 
is also employed in Sindh as a cordage plant. 
Dr. Royle also mentions that he has seen it 
thickly sown and carefully cultivated in the most 
northern provinces in India. ‘The time of flower- 
ing and ripening its seed, as stated by Dr. Rox- 
burgh, depend on the season it is sown; though 
in most parts it is raised during the rainy season, 
in others it is not sown until their cessation. - 
Culture.—The general time of cultivation is 
during the rains ; and in Bengal a rather elevat- 
ed rich soil is required, which ought to be well 
ploughed, or otherwise dressed to free it of weeds, 
and bring it into good tilth. In Wisset’s treatise, 
pp. 88 and 39, it is.stated that clayey soils ae 


injurious, and that in ‘arich sotl the fibre pro-. 


duced is of a-coatser quality than that from high, 
dry. situations.’ The quantity of seed, Dr. Rox- 
burgh states, should be from eighty to:a hundred 
pounds weight tothe ‘acre. “In some districts 
Jess, in others'a larger quantity is'‘sown (v. Wis- 
set.) The natives say, the thicker the Bunn grows: 
the “better, und so thick as toprevent the air 
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from passing through it. (L.c., p. 73.). At. Com- 
mercolly it is stated that there are two kinds. of 
Sunn; one being sown.ia, June, the other.in 
October, thouzh they. are nearly similar in qua- 
lity. ‘Phat sown in June. .is.generally cut about 
August or September, and the other about April; 
but itis also sown in October in parts of. the 
Dacca district (v. Wisset, pp. 59 and 82. The 
cause of the difference in the time of cultivation, 
is supposed by some to be that during the perind- 
ical rains the face of the couutry is under water, 
In most places the seed is sown when the first 
showers fall, in May or June, and covered in by 
the harrow, or by any other made. Little more 
is required, as the plant grows so rapidly as to 
kecp down the weeds itself; otherwise it requires 
to be freed from weeds, when about nine inches 
high. By August the plant will be in flower, 
and from five to eight or more feet high. When 
the fibre is required of a fine and soft quality, 
it is pulled in this stage of its growth ; if greater 
streneth is the object, it must stand till in seed, 
or even till the seed is ripe. A portion of the 
crop always requires to be left for the sake of 
ripening some seed. The natives make use also 
of the fibres of such plants, and consider them 
strong, When ready for the purposes intended, 
the plant is cut or pulled up by the roots. At 
Iurriaul it is eut down as close to the ground 
as possible, and laid in ridges, care being taken 
to place the plants so that the leafy parts be one 
upon another. In this state they continue five, 
six, or ten to twelve days, or untilthe leaves be- 
ein to rot and fall from the stalks on being shak- 
en about (1. ¢., p. 113.) 

Produce, §c., per acre.—The produce of the 
cultivation of this plant per acre is most fully 
detailed in the abstracts of reports given by Mr. 
Wisset, and varies from 3 cwt. to 10 cwt. per 
acre; or on a inedium probably about 700 lb. an 
acre. But there is difficulty in determining the 
point with exactness, from the difference 1 the 
begah as well as in the maund. The cultivation 
was said to yield tolerable profit, inasmuch as 
the plant requires scarce any attention, and con- 
sequently little labour or expensc; and it may 
be off the ground in time to allow this to be pre- 
pared for any cold-season crop. But the ex- 
penses and the profit are as variously stated as 
the produce. The price is also given as varying 
from R. 1 8, ard R. 1 12, to Rs. 3 per maund, 
at the same time; which it is difficult to account 
for, except from the habitual carelessness of the 
natives of India in all such statements. (v ‘ Wis- 
set,’ pp. 146—155.) a 

Steeping.— Having grown and cut the plant, 
as well as removed its leaves, it is ready for the 
next process, that of committing to water, or 
other operation: for separating ‘its fibre. The 
length of ‘time required. for steeping depends 
on the season. of ‘the ‘year, the heat of. the 
eather, and consequently of the water, Ja 
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August and September, from two to three days 
is generally sufficient.- When the required ef- 
fect has been attained; which will generally be 
known by the bark separating freely from the 
stalk, the people employed in the work stand 
in the water in which the plant has been steep- 
ect ; each fakes a handful thereof, which he breaks 
in one or more places, after having washed off 
any mud or filth ; then grasps tt by one end be- 
tween both hands, and beats it against the sur- 
face of the water, which quickly removes the reed 
from the fibres ; after which the parcel is turned, 
and the other end treated in the same manner. 
Care must be taken not to over-steep, as this 
much weakens the fibre. (Wisset and Roxburgh.) 
With respect to the proper time for steeping, 
and the period during which the stems should be 
steeped, great differences of opinion prevailed 
during the experiments at the beginning of this 
ceutury. Mr. Fleming, disapproving of the na- 
tive — steeping the plants immediately 
after they were cut, and for three or four days, 
recommended that the plants, after pulling, be 
first dried in the sun for two days ; after which, 
they should not be let to remain in the water more 
than forty hours. Mr. Frushard objected, first, to 
the drying the article before watering ; secondly, 
to the insufficiency of the time for watering ; and 
lastly, to the manner of separating the fibre from 
the reed after watering. The general practice, 
he observes, is to set the plant upright in 
the water; immersed about one third only from 
the bottom, for one day before the complete 
iminersion, in order that the thicker may be 
immersed longer than the thinner parts. Of 
the natives one said, “to dry before steeping 
was doing to undo.”’ Another observed that it 
seemed to be “wanted to make difficult what 
was easy.” Others exclaimed: ‘“ You may im- 
prison our persons; you may strike our necks ; 
but never will we make Sunn according to the 
advertisement.” (v. Wisset, pp. 162, 195, and 
202.) The whole forms an interesting commen- 
tary on attempts to improve native processes, be- 
fore principles are thoroughly understood, or the 
superiority of European practices carefully esta- 
blished. +t Commercolly, when the plants of 
Phoot Sux have been pulled and tied in bundles, 
they are for a day or two kept standing on their 
roots in an inch or two of water, which allows 
the fibre to obtain a proper degree of firmness, 
without suffering it to be parched by the heat 
of the sun. Dr. Roxburgh observes, “all that 
seems necessary is to caution the ‘cultivators 
against oversteeping the plant, which they 
are apt to do; because it:-renders the separation 
of the bark from the:stalks easier, but weakens 
ts fibres. Small pools of clear water, well ex- 
posed to the sun’s beams, seem best suited for 
steeping in,’ beeause ‘heat hastens® maceration; 
consequently. preserves:the strength of the fibres, 
While the clean water: preserves their ‘colour. 
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Deep water, being cooler, requires more. time for 
the operation.” He further states, that the result of 
many experiments leads him to think that steeping 
immediately after the phint’ is “pulled is the best, 
at least m Benval during the’ rains, for then it 
is very difficult to dry it, and the fibre becomes 
weakened and the colour injured. He found no 
alvantage, but the reverse, by drying the plant, 
after maceration, and before the bark was re- 
moved, as often practised with Hemp and Flax 
in Europe. But in his ‘Fl. Ind.,’ iii, p. 262, he 
says: ‘Others, and | believe with good reason, 
recommend its being dried for some time previ- 
ous to its being steeped.” When the seed 
is ripe the fibre is stronger, but requires a 
much longer time for steeping. If the Sunn 
be dressed before it is shipped for England, 
the commodity will be rendered more valua- 
ble; but considerable loss of weight (proba- 
bly about one third) having ensued from the 
combing or heckling removing much short fibre 
or tow, it is of course increased in price. The 
Sunn of Bengal is always whiter than that of 
Bombay, owing to the mode in which it is pre- 
pared. , 

Drying.— When the Sunn has been thoroughly 
washed, it is usually hung up on lines or bam- 
boos to dry. When dry, it is combed, if intended 
for fishing nets or small lines; but if for com- 
mon use, they merely separate the fibres a little 
with their fingers, and make it up into bun- 
dies for market. The use of the Hemp-brake 
ig unknown in India, but the Sunn might 
in many cases, after watering, be bruised 
with a brake and then scutched. It is in clean- 
ing the fibres Mr. Frushard considers that the 
natives are most liable to fail. He, thinks it 
ought to be stronely insisted that they beat the 
plant (by handfuls at a time) on the surface of 
river water, in order to get rid more readily of 
the filth and mucus with which it abounds after 
steeping. But when‘the fibre is separated it 
must be thoroughly washed, by repeatedly squeez- 
ing the water out of it, and ultimately well 
wrung, to accelerate the essential process of 
careful cdryimg. ‘The cylinders for pressing 
Flax when moist would be useful, as also 
scutching mills properly suited to the fibres to 
be separated and prepared. After the fibrous 
parts are well separated and well washed, they 
are in some places in Bengal laid in the sun’ to 
dry, before stripping them. At Jungypore, 
after washing and beating in the water, the Sune 
is exposed to the rays of the sun for an hour or 
two, and the stalks are separated when half dried. 
Mr. Fleming recommended that, after watering the 
plants forty hours, they should be taken out and 
dried gently in the sun for three or “four hours, 
before ‘the fibres are separated.’ The natives, 
say, that to dry the plant o taking it out of 
the ‘water before separating the fibre: from the 
seed, will occasion a much ‘greater loss in tow ; so 
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that they never practise this method except when 
distressed for time, and under the dread of leaving 
it too long in the water, when any parcel proves 
too much for the labourers employed in one day. 
Mr. Frushard also objected, that. such drying 
must be insufficient, saying that in Europe,gene- 
rally, the plant is most thoroughly dried before 
it is put under the brakes, and that in Livonia the 
Hemp is heaped up, and covered up with straw, 
&c., in order to make it swead, and that the Li- 
vonians say, it is in this operation of seating that 
the good or bad quality of their Heinp depends. 
Mr. Frushard observes, that ‘“ the natives get 
through the whole business with so inuch celerti- 
ty that their mode of practice is highly in favour 
of the fibre retaining its strength; and should 
sweating be found to answer, it will be found 
much inore congenial to its execution than the 
doing it while the fibre is still on the reed.”’ The 
measures adopted were successful to a great ex- 
tent. ‘Though the natives did not adopt. all the 
innovations which had been proposed to them, 
yet from the supervision practised, they prepared 
the Sunn carefully, according to their own me- 
thods, and that of itself was a great advan- 
tage ; as only the good specimens were purchas- 
ed by the commercial agents. 

Strength of sunn fibre-—In an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled, ‘Observations on the Sunn 
Hemp of Bengal,’ 1896, it is stated, that ‘“ the 
Court of Directors having sent orders to Bengal 
for the cultivation of Sunn with increased atten- 
tion, tolerable success was attained in most places, 
hut a superiority has certainly been manifest- 
ed in particular spots, such as Dacca, Luckipore, 
Chittagong, Hurriall, Malda, Budaul, Rung- 
pore, Raduagore, and Soonamooky ;°—but Com- 
mercolly and Cuttorah are not particularised, 
though good Sunn was no doubt produced at 
both places. These places have been mentioned 
now, to show that the experiments were carried 
on chiefly in Bengal, though it is by no means 
proved that the soil and climate of that province 
are better suited than those of many other parts 
of India for the production of good fibre. In- 


deed, there is little doubt that, whether owing to 


differences of soil and climate, or of preparation, 
the fibre of the same plant as grown in the West of 
India is stronger than as grown in Bengal. In the 
anonymous “Observations” it is further stated that 
“the culture has not only been attended to by the 
most scientific men in India, but the means of 
dressing it so as to preserve the greatest strength 
to the fibre, &. ; and it is satislactory to state, 
that some of the Sunn has exhibited a very con- 
siderable proportion of strength beyond the com- 
mon expectation.” The above pamphlet is however 
chiefly valuable for giving the results of various 
‘«* Experiments, made from 1802. to 1806, to as- 
certain the comparative strength »of Sunn with 
Russian Hemp,” made at Messrs. Huddart’s 
rope-manufactory. But in order to. ascertain its 
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comparative merit therewith, it is necessary first 
to state, that the difference in strength between 
the best and ordinary Russian Hemp is in the 
proportion of 5 to 4, sometimes as 6 to 4: that 
the strength of the best. Russian Hemp to the 
best Sunn bears a proportion as 6 to 4.” (p. 5.) 
“From hence it must be admitted,Ghe Sunn, 
manufactured in the usual mode for the cor- 
dage, cannot be put in competition for 
streneth with Russian Hemp;”’ but when 
prepared by Huddart’s Warm Register, “ the 
proportion between Sunn so manufactured and 
the best cordage made in the common mode, 
when above six-inch, is in favor of the Sunn 
cordage, progressively as the size is increased.” 
Instances are then given of ‘a sixteen-inch ca- 
ble made from Sunn in 1802, laid down as a 
mooring cable at Gravesend the whole winter ; 
and after various examinations, by cutting off the 
clinches, upon different ships taking it in as moor- 
ings, for five mouths in succession, it was found 
so fresh and good, that it went by the last ship 
that rode by it, to India, as a working cable.” 
(p. 6.) It was also made into canvas and other 
cloth with success. ‘ This has been manifested 
in a topsail made for one of the Indidmen, put 
on board here without any intimation of its dif- 
ference ; and the sail is returned not worse than 
the other sails of the ship.” (p. 7.) Its weft 
only was Sunn, the warp Flax. But it must be 
remembered that these experiments were made 
with the Sunn which had been grown and careful- 
ly prepared under the supervision of the Hast In- 
dia Company’s commercial agents. A specimen of 
one of these Suze is stillin the India House, mar- 
ked per David Scott, 1802 ; which, though hav- 
ing the light colour and showing the appearance of 
ordinary Sunn, is from four to five feet in length, 
inuch cleaner, both strong and flexible, and also di- 
visible into fine fibrils. A salvage of it bore 175 
lb., when some Sunn sent to the Exhibition of 
1851 bore only 150 1b. ‘There is a specimen 
also of the heckled Sunn, per /Vedlesley, 1802, 
about three feet long, a bright-looking fibre, but 
with a good deal of the cellular part still ad- 
hering to the fibres. Ordinary Sunn is, more- 
over, only about three feet in length, rather 
dirty ; fibres entangled and intermixed with por- 
tions of the boon, as well as with many short 
fibres; hence much loss is sustained in heckling, 
and the men complain of the irritating particles 
which are given off during this process. ‘The 
want of strength is not surprising, for, though 
three days is thought, sufficient for the steeping, 
we learn that the natives, from the press of other 
work or from indolence, sometimes allow the stems 
to remain in steep for fifteen days. (v. Wisset, p. 
195.) It has already been mentioned that Dr. 
Roxburgh, ins heckling, found. it lost about one 
third; though the tow is of course of use for 
some purposes. But that some good Sunn 1s 
also preyared in the present day is evident from 
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to twenty-two cubits. iw length, and from a 
half to a quarter of'a cubit broad, and that it is 
made from the Jaaupa,.or Crotalaria juncea. 
The Goni maker ‘hires: from. some farmer as 
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the difference in price which it brings in the 
English market. Mr. Dickson also having pass- 
ed someof it through his: machine, .the Sunn 
has become light-coloured and clean, with the 







fibres lying parallel to one another, and showing 
them as. well fitted for spinning. Parties who 


have seeff it have pronounced it well worth £35 


aton. That good Sunn may also be produced 
in some of the old localities is evident, for Mr. 
Seonce, when Collector of Chittagong, having 
grown some Hemp and Flax in this district, grew 
also some Sunn, which was thus reported on by the 
Hemp and Flax Committee of the Agri-Horticul- 
tural Society, 1843. “‘ G. Sample of Sunn ( Crotala- 
ria juncea) or Indian Hemp.—Quality in every 
respect superior; clean, strong, of even fibre ; 
would meet with an extensive and ready sale in 


Kurope; it would pay better if not heckled” 


but merely scutched. ‘* In addition to the above, 

our Committee would beg to call the attention 
of the Society to the memorandum appended to 
this Report, obligingly furnished by Mr. Deneef.” 


«G. This is also a good-quality sample; but, 
like samples B and EK (dressed Hemp and dressed 


Flax), it. has been prepared in too expensive a 


manner to admit of its being profitable. It is 
much better than my sample of Sunn, and_per- 
haps would fetch £20 per ton in the English 


market.” The sample of true Hemp grown at 
Chittagong, Mr. Deneef says, would have fetched 


£18, but if better prepared, £25 per ton. 

Culture in Madras Territories.—Dy. 
burgh, in describing the culture about Rajah- 
mundry, and in the Northern Circars, states that 
the seed is sown towards the close of the rains, 
in October or November. <A strong clayey soil 
suits it best, the farmers say. 
seed to the acre is the usual allowance. It re- 
quires no further care than being covered with 
the soil, which is done with the common Hindoo 
harrow. 


(when the Telinga people consider the fibre to 
be in the greatest perfection), it is pulled up by 
the roots, like Hemp in Wurope ; half dried in 
the sun, then tied up in bundles, and committed 
to the water, where it is steeped, &c. This 
plant, he further mentions—it is the only one— 
is also cultivated there by some natives to feed 
their milch cows with during the dry season. It 
is very nourishing, and causes them to give 
more milk than most other food. It only bears 
two or three “cuttings ; after that, the plants 
perish. (‘Corom. Plants,’ v. ii, t. 193.) 
Sunn is also cultivated in Rajahmundry as a 
second crop, on wet lands, with profit to’ the 
ryot ; and is even exported from that and : other 
Northern districts im some quantity. Dr. 
Buchanan:’. in his * Journey through’ Mysore,’ 
mentions that, at Bangalore, Goni is a consider- 
able article of manufacture, and that it is:a 
Coarse, but very strong sackcloth, from eighteen 


Rox- 


About 120 lb. of 


In February or March soon after the 
flowers drop, and before the seeds are ripe 


much high ground as*bé thinks will raise a 
quantity: of Janupa sufficient to employ his 
family in manufacturing forthe year. The soil 
ifiay be red or black, but is not manured. 
The seed is sown broadcast when the rains 
become heavy. But it is also cultivated on rice- 
ground in the dry season, with the,aid of irriga- 
tion. It requires four months to itipen. When 
cut down it is spread out to the sun and dried. 
The seed is then beaten out by striking¢he pods 
with a stick. The stems are then tied up in large 
bundles, and preserved in stacks or under sheds. 
The bundles are taken out as wanted, and put in 
the water, at which time their bands are cut, and 
the stems, being opened out, are kept down to 
the bottom by stones or mud. According to 
circumstances, they require to be kept in the wa- 
ter from six to eight days. When the bark se- 
parates easily from the stems they are taken out 
of the water, and a man taking them by handfuls 
beats them on the ground, and occasionally 
washes them, until they are clean, and at the same 
time picks out with his hand,the remainder of 
the boon, until nothing except the bark be left. 
This is then dried, and, being taken up by hand- 
fuls, is beaten with a stick to separate and clean 
the fibres. (‘Journ..’ 1, p. 226.) But when 
at Bhawani Kudal, in’ the Coimbatore dis- 
trict, he found a great deal of the Skhanapu. 
This was grown by the farmers, who, when it is 
fit for steeping, sell it to the people called Te- 
linga Chitties, who make the Hemp, and work 
it up into goni or sackcloth. There it thrives 
best on a poor, sandy soil, which, however, is 
manured any day between the 12th of July and 
the same day of August. The seed is sown 
broadcast after rain, and very thick—rather 
more than two bushels for an acre. The stems 
are sold by the thousand handfuls. Tall plants 
sell at two rupees for the thousand handfuls ; 
short ones for a rupee and a half. But the same 
plant is also cultivated on fields that have pro- 
duced a crop of rice, between the 12th of Janua- 
ry and the 12th of February. In the following 
month the field is watered, the seed sown, and 
covered with the plough. Onee a month it re- 
quires to be watered, and it takes four months 
to ripen. This is more valuable than the Hemp 
cultivated on dry field. An acre requires 4.8, 
bushels of seed, and its produce was in'those days 
worth about £1 2s. 103d. Of these two notices 
the first.is interesting, as showing that the natives 
of Mysore: adopt a practice, that of drying their 
Sunn stems, which is objected’ to. by those ot 
Bengal’: the second showing a’ separation of the 
occupations of growing and of preparing the 





fibre ; and this may, perhaps, with'’'a congenial 


climate, account for the goodness of ‘the fibre of 
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the, Western coast. «Dr. Wight states that on 


the Madras side of India, not only the bark of. 
this species, but of Crotalaria retusa is employed: 


as Hemp in the manufacture of cordage and 
canvas. He further found the Janapa or Sunn 
plant cultivated at Coimbatore: The stems, cut 


and dried, were afterwards steeped. This loosens: 


the bark, which is then easily stripped off, and 
undergoes but little further preparation. He 
found its fibres were next in strength to the 
yerkum or mudar, sustaining 407 lb., when the 
latter bore 552°1b., and has since observed to 


Dr. Royle that the Sunn, grown in the Pass of 


Poonany, Open to. both monsoons, is stronger 
than that’ grown in the interior. Dr. Hunter 
has given the following account of the prepara- 
‘tion of such fibres near Madras: “‘ The native 
process of cleaniag plants having bark and woody 
fibres’ —of which kind are many of the cordage 
plants--“ is very similar to that followed in clean- 
ing fleshy and pulpy plants, viz., by burying in 
sand or raud at the edge of a tank or ina river, and 
leaving them to rot. There is this difference, how- 
ever, that the plants are steeped longer, aud are 
never exposed to the sun to dry, or stacked and 
covered with matting to be cleaned by dry beat- 
ing. If this were done, the woody fibre would 
get hard and brittle, and would again adhere to 
the other fibre, which being partially rotten 
would break in the cleaning. To obviate this 
the rotted plant is taken up in large handfuls, 
and beaten on flat stones, first at one end and 
then at the other, in the same way as clothes are 
washed by the Dhobee ; they are next well rub- 
bed and washed to separate the impurities, and 
are spread out on the ground to dry. We can 
hardly wonder that most of the string and rope 
made from fibres prepared in this rude, coarse 
way, should be dark in colour, possessed of no 
strength, and of little value. Asa general rule, 
every day's steeping of a fibre takes from its 
strength and imparts more or less colour. ‘To 
obviate this, woody plants should be first well 
beaten with a mallet; then the bark should be se- 
parated from the stalk, for it ison the inner part 
of the bark that the fibres for cordage usually 
occur. When the bark is brought to a pulpy 
state, 1t must be well washed in clean water to 
remove as much of the sap as possible; for this 
yesagent which soon causes putre- 





Culture in theW eat of India.—Qn the Bombay 
side Sunn is also extensively cultivated, and at- 
tracted some attention at the beginning of this 
century in the island of Salsette, whence it was 
called Salsette Hemp, which is probably the 
same substance now called Brown Hemp. On 
that side of India, Dr. Roxburgh says, as in 
some other parts of India, the seed is sown to- 
wards the close of the rains, when a stronger 
soil is said to be required. We haye seen that 
Colonel Sykes enumerates the Sunn among the 
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spring crops; that is, among those sown: in 
autumn and reaped in spring. This Bombay Hemp 
or Sunn has always been highly esteemed. Dr. 
Rexburgh says it is reckoned particularly good— 
not inferior to the best Russian Hemp (‘Fl. Ind.,’ 
iil, p. 263); which he conceives is due to the 
mode of preparation, which we shall ifimediate- 
ly notice. But something must also be owing 
to climate. So long ago as the year 1802, some 
fibre was imported by Capt. Isaacke, of the Stel- 
ton Custle, which was at first considered to be 
the real Hemp, and called Malabar Hemp. Capt. 
Kastwick, one of the Directors of the East India 
Company has informed Dr. Royle that Major 
J. D. Watson also paid great attention at this 
period to Malabar Hemp. Dr. H. Scott writes 
of it, that he does not know whether it be the 
same plant as the Sun of Bengal, but where 
very great strength is necessary, the substance 
obtained from it is preferred to the Bengal Sunn, 
and is very superior to anything of the kind he 


has seen in the Guzerat. This, he thinks, may ° 


depend more on the steeping of the plant and 
the preparation, than on any difference in the 
vegetables that produce it; and this opinion 
was proved to be correct, for Dr. Roxburgh, 
having obtained some of the seed, found it 
to be Crotalaria juncea. It was about the 
time that Dr. Roxburgh was employed in the 
culture of fibres in Bengal, he learnt that 
in the island of Salsette, where the best Sunn 
is said to be prepared, little or no macera- 
tion is employed; that the plant while moist, 
is peeled by the hand, and immediately dried 
in the open air or under cover, according to the 
state of the weather. By peeling, the fibres are 
better kept in their natural state of arrangement, 
and give support and strength to each other ; 
whereas, by the process of the Bengalese, they 
get so materially entangled, that a great loss is 
always sustained. If they are restored to their 
natural situation by the heckle, there is a loss of 
nearly one half of the original quantity, which 
renders the heckled Sunn of Bengal of a high 
price. Dr. Roxburgh further says, in ‘ Fl. Ind.,’ 
p- 283: “ Numerous experiments made by me 
induce a belief that the superiority of the Hem 

depends upon the peeling ; but it is probable that 
the climate of the West of India may be more fa- 
vourable than that of Bengal for the production of 
a stronger fibre. For no great attention seems to be 
paid to the culture, according to recent accounts.” 
More recently, Capt. Thompson, of the firm of 
Thompson and Co., rope-makers, of Calcutta, in 
sending three samples of fibre from the Malabar 
coast, writes: “Allow me also to hand you 
three specimens of. Hemp and rope made of them 
that I had brought from the west side of India, 
grown at the places named on the labels (Cali- 
cut, Ghote, and the Concan):. These have been 
tested both at the Arsenal and Government Dock- 
yards, and proved perfectly equal to any and 
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all purposes that cordage made of Russian Hemp: 


has hitherto been used for. From the enoourag- 
ing reports upon this cordage from the heads 
of both the Naval. and Military Departments, 
there seems no reason to doubt that this Hemp, 
and others that are being daily discovered, will 
completel? supersede the importation of Europe- 
made cordage.” Capt. Thompson adds, in a 
note: “ This Hemp is no new discovery. I 
saw it in England, which led meto try it here 
(2. é., Calcutta), 3ist Dec., 1847.” Dr. Gib- 
son, ina Report on the Agriculture and Horti- 
culture of the districts near Bombay, states, that 
both the taug and umbaree, or Crotalaria 
juncea and LTidiscus cannabinus, ave both reaped 
in the month of November, and both are stored to 
iwait the advent and leisure of the warm weather 
for stripping. ‘The ‘lag is most usually pulled 
up, instead of being cut off ; as in the latter way 
t leaves a strong and dangerous stubble. It is 
nthe Deccan, he adds, reckoned a_ species of 
sultivation unworthy of a thorough-bred husband- 
nan, and only to be grown by the (Ghaut peo- 
le and the wilder tribes. The Wunjaras not 
infrequently hire land to grow it on, as it is 
‘ssential for affording them twine aud materials 
or their gunnies. 
vith a stick, a part is reserved for future sowing, 
ind the overplus is used to feed buffaloes. — Its 
cultivation is more attended to in the Concan 
ind Ghat districts than in the Deccan. It ap- 


years to suit any soil, and clears the ground of 


veeds. Having cultivated the plant to some 
xtent in 1841, he found that it gave a return 
juite equal, if not superior, to that of the com- 
non grains of the country. Its chief expense 
‘onsists in stripping the fibre. He had tried to 
separate the fibre by beating, after a slight im 
nersion, but found the interior pith too soft to 
idmit the separation of the fibre by that 
means. It is first steeped in water for five days 
—In running water—and the fibre is afterwards 
separated by the fingers. It is used by the na- 
‘ives for articles requiring much strength, as fish- 
ng nets, &. (Agric. and Hortic. Soc. of Wes- 
ern Indian, 1842.) Some specimens of the fibre 
of the taag, or Crotalaria juncea, having been 
sent to EKneland to be reported on, were spoken 
of in the following terms, though the name of 
he reporter at Hull is not given (1840): “ This 
ample, No. 2 (Crotalaria juncea or tag), appears 
Ome of the same quality as the Baltic. I re- 
urn a part of it, made ready for spinning. You 
vill see the great similarity of the two. My 
wine-spinner assures me that by taking it sooner, 
nd by using more care in the steeping and ex- 
osure, it will be fudly equal to the Baltic. Sure- 
y, by attention, this may be accomplished. It 
nay require Englishmen to direct, and our im- 
ements (which are truly simple) to be used 
—when I have no doubt of the successful 
esult, alike to the grower, the merchant, and 


The seeds are beaten out 
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our country... Your Hemp is very clean— 
a material point,—but it wants more beating 
and dressing ; and I think the natives have not 
proper implements to do it with. You cannot 
improve in your mode of packing ; it is decided- 
ly superior to the Baltic. I do not despair of 
seeing the produce of the Baltic: supplanted by 
that of India; as the defect ‘appears to me 
solely to arise in the management of it: it stands 
too long before it is pulled or cut, or is too much 
steeped or exposed, to get the fibre. to separate 
from the stalk.” (Agric. and Hortie. Soc. of 
Western India, 1842.) a: 

Wuckoo nar (or fibre), or Travancore Flax, 
as it has been proposed to be called, is another 
instance of the effects of locality and of climate, 
combined with variations in the mode of prepa- 
ration, In making it impossible, from the appear- 
ance of fibres, to know the plants producing them. 
To the Exhibition of 1851, some specimens of 
strong canvas were sent from ‘Travancore, which 
have been much approved of by competent 
judges, from the compactness and sereneth of 
the manufacture. On trial, it was found that a 
piece of this canvas, containing eeren threads, 
was equal in strength to canvas containing fcur- 
teen threads of Polish rein. Along with the 
canvas, a few small heads of the fibre were 
sent, and labelled Wuckoo and Wuckroo nar, 
or fibre, from Travancore. ‘The appearance 
of this fibre is totally different from any other 
which comes from India; as itis in the state 
as if prepared for spinning into thread, and must. 
have been combed or heckled. ‘The fibres 
are brownish in colour, about 3 to 4 feet in 
length, clean, and shining, not so fine as Flax, 
but still resembling some of the coarser kinds. A. 
very competent judge informed the Author that 
it might be sold for the purposes of Flax, or as 
a kind of flax, and was worth £35 a ton. do, 
some specimens sent to Dundee were valued at 
the same sum, and it was said could be used for 
the same purposes as Flax, though rather too dry. 
As the Wuckoo nar was so highly thought of, 
and the Author was unable to form any opinion 
respecting the plant which produced it, he re- 
quested his friend, Dr. Wight, so well acquainted 
with the Botany of the Peninsula, to ascertain 
the botanical name of the Wuckoo plant. The 
more so, as ‘Travaacore, with Cochin as a_har- 
bour which large ships can enter, is a favourable 
locality for the export of an article which seems 
a very desirable object of commerce. Dr. Wight 
having written to friends-in the locality to as- 
certain this point, was surprised on hearing, as 
was the Author on being mformed, that the 
Wuckoo plant of ‘lravancore was nothing but 
the Tage of the Western ghauts, and which fur- 
ther north yields the so’ well-known Brown 
Hemp of Bombay. Dr. Royle mentions as a 
curious: confirmation of the result obtained, 
that specimens of the Brown Hemp, passed 
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through Mr. Dickson’s machine, are exactly like 


the fibres of the Wuckoo nar, as sent. from Tra-. 


vaucore. The whole subject forms a striking ‘con- 
firmation of the importance of what. Dr. Royle 


has frequently endeavoured to impress upon. 


planters and experimen talists, that is, the effects 
of climate and of physical agents on the products 
of plants. As these will be found to be quite as 
important as seed from particular localities, or 
the adoption of methods of culture which may be 
suitable to one and not to. another locality where 
it is attempted to introduce them. , 

Sunn of N. W. Provinces of India. —Besides 
Bengal, Madras, and the West of India, Sunn, 
that is, Crotalaria juncea, is also extensively cul- 
tivated in North-West India, for ordinary use. 
The cultivation may be much increased, and it is 
probable with ‘considerable addition to the 
strength and flexibility of the fibre, by the aid of 
irrigation ;. and. this is easily managed in some, 
and will be so in most places, when the great 
Ganges Canal is in active operation. 1t will be 
found there, as elsewhere, that, as stated by Mr. 
Deneef as hi8 declared opinion, nothing is wanted 
but an improved preparation to make it a desir- 
able article for the English market. Knough has 
been said respecting the value of common Sunn 
for most of the ordinary purposes of cordage, and 
also of the invaluable properties of the tibre of 
the same plant as grown in the Western ghauts, 
and where its culture may be indefinitely ex- 
tended, and easily exported by sea. hough 
some recent Sunn broke with 150 1b., and some 
old Sunn bore !70 Ib., when Petersburgh broke 
with 160 1b., the two former may not be able 
to bear the same degree of twisting as the 
latter, but Brown Hemp has, by competent 
judges, been considered equal to many of the 
purposes of Petersburgh Hemp ; and the Wuckoo 
nar bore 175 lb. in the same experiments. 
Dr. Roxburgh made and published a very valua- 
ble set of experiments on Sunn, as grown in 
Bengal. In. Dr.#Wight’s recent experiments, 
the Janapa or Sunn bore 407 lb., and Cotton 
ropes 346 1b.; but the Ambaree or- JZibiscus 
cannabinus, 299 \b., and Coir, 224 1b. The 


Janapa, or Madras Hemp, as it is called in: 


the markets here, is thus mentioned by Mr. 
Dickson, as. alrgady quoted. Prices ‘‘ Madras 
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Hemp, valued when imported at £24 per ton, 
2 cwt. 3 grs. 3. 1b. of ke 53 


Produced by the machines. 


cwt. qr. lb. 
Clean, Jong fibre, good, valued at. £45 per ton 1 1 7% 
Clean tow, valued at £30 per ton........ a ccenies 1 #19 
Waste sero bbaraaseneee POO ee vont bares tee coevae Caren sesson 0 


OME 
2 oe 2 8 
Cost of preparation, 6s. 14d, —— 
‘* This Hemp, when prepared with the Patent Li- 
quid, became soft, white, and so fine when heckled, 
as to bear the closest comparison with the Flax at 
£80 per ton. It is better than any Russian Flax for 
fine spinning. “‘ Bombay Hemp, rough and dark, 
and valued at £20 per ton : “ This artigle, being si- 
milarly prepared, was considered equal in value 
with the Madras Hemp.” ‘Though the importation 
of Sunn into England, for a time diminished, it has 
again, during the last ten or twelve years, been 
imported in increasing quantities; and though 
there it is avowedly used only for ordinary pur- 
poses, Mr. J. Kyd, ship-builder, of Kidderpore, 


near Calcutta, maintained that the Sunn, if pro-" 


perly cured and dressed, would prove equal to 
Russian [emp, and even as it was then produc- 
ed, it was little inferior to it. All that he con- 
sidered was required to bring this Hemp to a 
state of perfection, was [uropean superintendence 
in the growth and manufacture of the material. 
The natives, moreover, who have many good 
fibres within their reach, usually make use of 
Sunn twine, well tanned with the bark of a 
species of Rhizophora. ‘The prices of these fibres 
in the interior, are stated to be from R. 1 8 to 
Rts. 2 8 per bazar maund ; that is, from 3s. to 
5s. for a maund of 84 !b., which is just three 
fourths of a hundred-weight. Sg, in the Madras 
territories, it is stated that these fibres may be 
obtained at 2s. a maund in the interior. In 
Calcutta, Sunn is quoted at about Rs. 5 per 
inaund ; and in Bombay at Rs. 48 to Rs. 54 
per cwt. in Oct., to Rs. 8 per ewt. in June, but 
at Rs. 11 in June, 1854. In the year 1844, 
when Petersburgh Hemp was selling in England, 
for £38 per ton, Indian Brown Hemp was sold 
for £20, Sunn from £16 to £18, and Jute from 
£10 to £12. In Dec., 1854, Bombay Hemp 
was quoted at £35 to £48, Sunn £27 to £33, Jute 
£2] to £25, in the same ‘ Price Current,’ when 
Petersburgh Hemp was selling at £58 to £64. 


Cnnipenabte ‘Brength between Sunn Cordage, when first made, and three years after, to ascertain 


the deterioration by Age, and the supposed. effects of Tar. 
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Comparative Strength between Cordage made tu. 
the common way, from the best Petersburgh 
clean and ordinary Hemp, and the Sunn Cord- 


age made by Huddart’s Warm Reyister. 
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Comparative Strength of the above best Peters. 
burgh clean Hemp Cordage, in December, 1802, 


and May, 1856. 
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Royle’ s Fibrous Plants, pages 270 to 289. 


(2964) CROTALARTA OCCULTA. The Pea- 
violet grows very common by the road-side_ be- 
tween Churra and the Eastern Khassia hills and 
smelt deliciously of violets: the English name 


suggests the appearance of the flower, for which 
and for its fragrance it is well worth cultivation. 
Ilooker.— im. Jour. Vol. IL. page 309. 


(2965) CROTALARTIA TENUIFOLTA, Roxb. 
JuBBULPORE HeEmp.—Crotalaria tenuifolia is 
a native of Coromandel : perennial, ramous, 
straight, furrowed, hoary. Leaves linear, serice- 
ous underneath. 
remes terminal. Tegumes sessile, clavate, many- 
seeded. In the Botanic Garden (Caleutta) it is 
perennial, growing to the height of nine feet, with 
numerous, slender, furrowed, straight branches, 
which are again more ramous at. the top. Dur- 
ing the cool season, each twig ends in a long ra- 
teme of large, yellow flowers, and seed ripens in 
‘wo months. Among the cordage sent to the 
‘reat Exhibition of 1851, there were some spe- 
unens sent by Messrs. Harton and Co., rope- 
nakers, of Calcutta. These appeared to be of 
‘xcellent quality, and were said to be made of 
Jubbulpore Hemp. The first notite which we 
lave of this substance is in the * Proceedings of 
he Agri-Horticultural Society,’ where some 
lemp grown in the Jubbulpore Garden from 


Ountry seed sown at the end of June, 1840, 


ind cut in October, and of canvas woven from 
he fibre in the School of Industry at Jubbulpore 
Wy. presented to the Society by Dr. F. M‘Leod. 
‘hen Mr. Williains, Superintendent of the 
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Stipules minute, subulate. Ra- 
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above School, aud-by whom the plant had 
grown and the:fibre prepared, visited Eng- 
land in the summer of 1853, he presented Dr. 
Royle with a specimen of this fibre. ‘This was 


| long, that is, upwards of five feet in length, of 
| the colour of Petersburgh Hemp, rather roughly 


prepared, inasmuch as some of the bast is still 
im the form of narrow ribands, but most of it se- 
parated into fine and strong fibres. In the ex- 
periments which Dr. Royle had made with it, 
its strength was proved to be at least equal, if 
hot superior, to that of Russian Hemp, inasmuch 
as when a selvage of Petersburgh Hemp broke 
with 1601b., one of Jubbulpore Hemp did not 
break with less than 1901b. When examined by 
experienced brokers and manufacturers, it was 
considered an excéllent substitute for Russian 
Hemp, and if a little more carefully prepared 
would leave hardly anything more to be desired, 
and was valued as worth at from £30 to £85 a 
ton, that is before any rise took place in the price 
of fibres. The plant yielding this fibre having been 
discovered, we have given above a description by 
Dr. Roxburgh, and though some botanists unite 
it with Crotaluria juncea, we keep it separate, 
until its identity has been determined by experi- 
ment. We also add the first notice of this fibre, 
and of rope made from it. In the § Proceedings 
of the Agri-Horticultural Society’ for April, 
1351, we find Captain Thompson presenting 
some dressed samples of the fibre from Jubbul- 
pore, and a piece of rope made of it, part of the 
rigging made for some ships that were disman- 
tled in the Bay of Bengal the year before, and 
which has proved equal to any Kurope-made 
rope. A good account of this fibre and its uses 
having appeared in the ‘Journ. of the Agri- 
Hortic. Society,’ and referring to the plant pro- 
ducing it, we here subjoin extracts from the paper. 
At a meeting of the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society of India, held on the 12th June, 
1852, Messrs. Harton and Co. submitted spe- 
cimens of the Jubbulpore Hf@np fibre in a raw 
state ; as also of fishing lines and tarred rigeing 
made from it. A quantity of this raw material, 
procured. from Jubbulpore by Messrs. Harton 
and Co. and the late Capt. Thompson about three 
years ago, was considered so well adapted for 
cordage purposes, owing to its excellent quality 
and great strength, that they have been willing 
to pay a high price for it, to meet the heavy cost 
entailed by the transport of so bulky an article 
from Jubbulpore to Calcutta. In consequence 
of an impression on their part, that the fibre in 
question was the produce of Cannabis satira— 
it being so similar in many respects:to “Russian 
Hemp—the subject was deemed by the Society 
deserving of further inquiry. Aw ‘application 


was accordingly made to Mr. Williams, Superin- 
tendent of the School of Industry at Jubbulpore, 
for a small quantity of seed, which was sown 
immediately on its receipt on the 28rd of June. 
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1852, in the Society’s garden.* In the course of. 


ine weeks the seedlings had attained the height 


point in a fibrous-vielding plant—and commenced 
flowering in three months trom the date of sow- 
ing. Dr, Falconer, to whom a specimen was 
referred, .has pronounced it to be the Crotalaria 
tennifolia of Roxburgh, which Wight and Arnott, 
and some other botanists, regard as merely a 
variety of C. guncea, the plant affording the well- 
known “Sunn Hemp” of commerce. But their 
opinion, it may be observed, is founded on dried 
specimens.. The habit differs very much from 
that of C..guneea. . Messrs. W. H. Harton and 
Co. have been kind enough to furnish the 
following memorandum regarding the above 
fibre: ‘* This material has Been tested several 
times in the Government Service, both Mili- 
tary and Marine, and some ropes have been 
found equal to the staple cordage of Europe. 
A coil of bolt rope, manufactured by us from 
Jubbulpore Hemp, tested last year in the 
Marine Department, broke with a strain of 
57 ewt. Acoil of the same size, taken from one 
of H.M.’s vessels, was tested shortly after, and 
broke with a strain of 59 ewt. It may be ob- 
served, that the Hemp used in the Naval vards 
of the British Government, is all selected from 
the fleet of hemp-laden vessels, before any is per- 
mitted to be delivered to private parties. This 
Jubbulpore Hemp ean no doubt be considerably 
improved, were the preparing process in the 
hands of Huropeans, manufactured according to 
the Russian method, instead of being left, as at 
present, so entirely to the careless and ignorant 
natives.” ‘The following extract from Mr. Wil- 
liams’s letter, dated Jubbulpore, the 19th Nov., 
1852, will close this brief notice of a fibre, which, 
no doubt, will be better appreciated when its 
merits become more generally known : “ I am 
pleased to learn that the seed of the ‘ Jubbul- 
pore Hemp,’ sent down by me in June last, has 
germinated so wefl in Calcutta. I can only grow 
it to advantage here along the ridges of the 
neighbouring hills (where it attains the height of 
from six to seven fect) ; that grown inthe plains 
turning out weak in fibre when made into Hemp. 
I have lost considerably by sending this Hemp 
down to Calcutta for sale, having had the mis- 
fortune to havé’had several boats burnt while 
going down the river ; and the steamers decline 
taking a cargo of it, in consequence of its com- 
bustible nature. The native insurance offices at 
Mirzapore als0 







6 object to insure it, except at such 
high rates as to prevent all chance of profit ; ‘so 
that if it could be cultivated alony the banks of the 
river, | have no doubt but that in a few years it 
would turn out a profitable -source of export.” 
A copy of the official Report on the Experiments 
made in the Arsenal. of Fort William having 
been subsequently published,’ is here -stibjoin- 


Report of several kinds of Rope, the manufacture 

of Messrs. W. H. Harton and 0o., of Cnl- 

__ eutta, tested in the Areenal of Fort — 
William, 3d June, 1888. 











Kind and quality of Rope. Size. ee eoeute | 
Inches. ] cwt. qr. lb. | cwt. qr, 1b 
Oiled Jubbulpore Hemp ad 
(Crotalaria tenuifolia), Ars 8 8% 0 0 | 48:'°2 0 
Pi aelt  aiaia I a ada conte ) ; 
ntarred do., superior four- ‘ . | 
Ala Sap vessieon Se 88 40 9 83 Oe. 
Untarred Dunchee (#schy- wr on 
| noamene cannabina), do. *t 3t an 00 19.20 
Pine-apple Fibre, do. .....,...... 3} 42 0 0 57 0 0 








(Sd.) J. Wilkins, Ofig. Prin. Conductor, Rear Go- 
downs, Some of the properties of this fibre may no 
doubt be due to the peculiar characteristics of the 
plant; but a good deal is no doubt also due to the 
soll and climate in which it is grown, and some- 
 thingprobably to its having been grownand prepar- 





ed under Mr, Williams’s personal superintendence. 


This 1s obvious from the fact, stated by Mr. 
Williams, that he was only able to grow it on the 
| sides of the hills; that grown in the plains below, 
he observes, was weaker in the fibre. Mr. Hen- 
lev having grown some of this plant from the 
seed sent from Jubbulpore, has observed to. the 
Author, that, when grown in the lower provinces, 
although it attains a great height and grows 
luxuriantly, it is weaker in fibre and the produce 
smaller in quantity than when grown higher up 
the country. ‘The following reports have been 
made of this fibre by practical men: ‘ The Jub- 
bulpore Hemp is a very strong article, and would 
take well if it could be sold cheap enough. A 
considerable quantity could be sold in Dundee.” 
In another note it is stated to be “ of considera- 
ble value, and that a good price could be got 
both for it and for eood Sunn, valued at £30 and 
£35 a ton.” 
1853, for £27 a ton; when it was said to be 
worth £30 a ton, if a little better prepared.— 
Royle’s Fibrous plants, p. 290. 

(2966) CROTON, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing tothe natural order huphorbiacee.—- Eng. 
Cyc. p. 21). Dr. Wight figures Croton Aroma- 
ticum, 1915; lacciferum, 1915 ; muricatum, 
1886; polyandrum, 1885; Tiglium, 1914 ; and 
ymbellatum, 1874. | 


(2967) CROTON. Witp croton. A spe- 
cies of croton, whose roots are used by the na- 
tives for a cathartic, abounds in. some parts, es- 

| pecially on the Maulmein hills. ‘his species is 
not described in Roxburgh.—-Mason. 7 
~ (2968) CROTON. Raneoon croton. The 
natives describe another species of croton, com- 

| mon in the neighbourhood of ‘Rangoon, and oc- 

| casionally found in the Provinces, which isa 
shrub, three or four feet high, with properties ‘si- 
milar to the preceding-— Mason. a 
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CROTON ROXBURGHII. 

(2969) CROTON CASCARILLA.. Casca- 
RILLA BARK. Cortex eleutherii, ‘Thisy,plant 
grows in Bahama, Saint Domingo, Brazil. Aro- 
matic Peruvian bark is met with in short, 
solid fragments, thin, very hard, brittle, of resin- 
ous brown fracture, with an ash-gray, or whitish 
epidermis ;. odour aromatic and agreeable ; taste 
aromatic, hot, acrid, and bitter. It is an im- 
portant tonic and febrifuge, and is used with 
much .advantage in intermittent fevers. It is 
procured from America.—uulkuer. The cas- 
carilla bark is used with decided benefit in. in- 
termittents, and in all fevers during the collapse 
or typhoid state—dose 10 grs.to | dr. It is 
burned as a perfume. Cascarilla is imported 
from “America, especially from Paraguay,— 
O’ Shaughnessy, p. 552 and 558. 


(2970) CROTON LACCIFERUM. Aleuritis 
laccifera, Willd. Trunk arborescent, with rude 
and angular branches. —O’ Shaughnessy, p. 553. 
Leaves ovate, downy, serrulated, stalked ; calyx- 
cs downy ; flowers in terminal spikes ; fruits 
small and velvety. This species is native of the 
Kast Indies, and is said to furnish the finest of 
all the sorts of lac, but scarcely ever to find its 
way to England. 
red, and furnishes a brilliant varnish in Ceylon. 
—hing. Cyc. p. 212. 


(2971; CROTON OIL : NAPAULAH OI. 
Oil of CROTON TIGLIUM. 
Neervalum yennai, TAM. | 
Naypalum vittiloo, Tk. | 

Is prepared by grinding Croton seed, placing 
the powder in bags, and pressing between plates 
of iron; the oil thus expressed should be allow- 
ed to stand about a fortnight, and then filtered. 
It is of an orange yellow colour, is soluble in al- 
cohol, and reddens litmus paper powerfully. It 
is an exceedingly powerful cathartic ; Croton oil 
is procurable in most Indian bazars.—M/. E. J. 
R. Faulkner. 


(2972) CROTON PAVANA. Ava Croton. 
Lindley says that there is an indigenous species 
at Ava, Which is decandrous, while C. Ziglium 
has fifteen stamens.—A/ason. 


(2973) CROTON ROXBURGHII, Wall. 

Croton polyandrum. owb. iii. p. 682. 
Hakoon, Hinp, | Konda amadum, TEL 

Perennial, native of Circar hills, seeds exactly 
ike those of the castor oil plant, but much small- 
r. Egteemed by the natives of India to be a 
z00d purgative, one seed bruised with water be- 
ng given for each evacuation. desired.—(Rowéd.) 
—The Burmese cultivate this. species of cro- 
on, which grows into a thick bush, and whose 
eds are also.a strong purgative.—Aason... It 
S very. common on the banks of. the Jumna, 
sect . is.called Jumalghota.—(Aoyle.) O'SA. 
age 555, . a | Feb kee 


Jumalgotay-ka-Tel, Winn. 
Tighi oleum, Lar. 


It is very pure, of a bright | 


CROTON TIGLIUM. 
(2974) CROTON SANGUIFLUUM furnish- 
es a product strongly resembling Dragon’s blood 


(Damulukwain).—O’ Shaughnessy, page 555. 


(2975) CROTON SEBIFERUM. Pippalyarg, 
Hind. Syn (Stillingia sebifera, Michaux : Sapium 
sebiferam, Roxb. vol. iii. p. 698), seeds covered 
with a waxy substance, used in China ‘for making 
candles, now common in gardens round Calcutta. 
—O' Shaughnessy, p. 555. Inthe Dekhan this 
tree is only to be met with in.a few gardens. It 
is Ornamental and bears flowers and fruit for a 
great part of the year together. The fruit is of 
a pear shape, yellow and red, which when ripe 
opens and displays two or three black seeds en- 
veloped partially with a fatty-looking substance. 
It is this from which the Chinese extract the 
tallow and make into candles.— Riddell. 


(2976) CROTON SEED. 

Batoo, Dund, ARAB. Bori, Man. 

Jayapala. Can. Dund, PExs, 

Nepalam, Cyna, Nepala, Sans. 

Croton, Ir. |  Nervallum Cottay, Tam. 

Jumalgotta, Guz, Hinp. Naypalum Vittiloo, Tet. 

Cheraken, Jav. 

These seeds are about the size of a small 
marble, of a convex shape on one side, and 
bluntly angular on the other, enveloped in a thin 
shell. The Croton tiglium is a native of China, 
Cochin-China, and India. Many species of Cro- 
ton have been discovered, all of which are con- 
sidered as medicinal. Croton seeds are always 
procurable in the India markets.— Faulkner. 


(2977) CROTON TIGLIUM. Croton oil 
tree. Jtowb. il. p. 588. — 
Jamalghota, Hinxp., 
Jayapala, SANS. — 
‘The seeds, called Jamalgota, were given to Dr. 
Royle when in India as the dund of the Arabs. 
‘They were, no doubt, employed at those times, 
as well as subsequently in Hurope, under various 
names, as Grana Till, also Tiglia, &e., and its 
wood Lignum AMoluccense. Having passed out 
of practice, they were re-introduced by the notices 
of Dr. White and of Mr. Marshall, published in 
Ainslie’s Materia Medica of India, and by a pub- 
lication of Mr. Conwell. Croton tigdium forms 
a small tree, of 15 to 20 feet in height, with the 
young branches smooth and roundish. Leaves 
oval-oblong, acumine‘e, 3—5-nerved, with shal- 
low glandular serratures, thin, membranous, with 
2 glands at their base, the younger leaves cover- 
ed with minute stellate scattered hairs. .Petioles 
short, somewhat angular, with a few stellate hairs 
when young. Stipules 2, subulate, minute. Ra- 
cemes terminal, erect, simple male at. apex, fe- 
male single, below. Flowers downy. Male, Ca- 
Petals 5, lanceolate, and, woolly. 
Stamens. 165 (15 to 20, woolly at-bese, Rozé-), 
jatinct. . Female, Calyx 5-clefi, permanent. Sty. 


Dund, Pers. Ana 





es long, bifid. Capsules oblong, obtusely trian- 
gular, the size of a hazel. nut, closely covered with 
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CROTON TIGLIUM. | 
minute stellate hairs ; the-cells ompletely filled 


with the solitary seeds, Skin of the seeds pale. 


dull-brown, overlying a harder, dark, and smooth 


-Integument.— Hamilton and Roxburgh, C: Jamal- 


gota, Ham. Linn. Trans. xiy. 258.—Indizenons 
everywhere in Bengal; found also in the Indian 
Peninsula and in Ceylon ; Lindley, Fl. Med. p. 
18]. . | | 

Croton parang (Ham. J. c. p. 258), having 
ten stamens, and the seeds much smaller than 
their cells, is another species, which yields what 
Dr. Hamilton considers the original ‘Tiglium 
seeds. It isa native of Burma, Assam, and 
Silhet, perhaps also of Amboyna. 

Croton Roxburghii. Wall. (C. polyandrum, 
Roxb.) is a native of the Circar mountains ; bears 
seeds to which the name Jamalgota is also 
applied. 

Croton tiglium, has a disagreeable smell, and 
the taste of the leaves is exceedingly nauseous 
and permanent. (/ord.) All parts of the plant 
seem provided with an acrid purgative principle, 
but the seeds are alone now ofticinal. ‘These 
are about the size of a grain of Coffee, ob- 
Jong, rounded at the extremities, with two 
faces, the external more convex than the in- 
ternal, separated from each other by Jongitu- 
dinal ridges, and each divided by a similar lon- 
gitudinal ridge, forming altogether an irregular 
quadrangular figure. Sometimes when there are 
only two seeds in the capsule, the internal sur- 
face is flat, with a grove formed by the central 
axis. The shelly covering of the seeds being 
sometimes partially removed, they have a mot- 
tled appearance ; but if entirely so, they are 
blackish. The kernel is oily, of a yellowish- 
white colour when fresh, but becoming brownish 
by age. It has a large embryo, with leafy coty- 
ledons. In India the seeds with their covering 
are subjected to torrefaction, and the embryo 
usually separated before thev are prescribed me- 
dicmally. In Europe their effects are obtained 
by prescribing the Oil, commonly called crotou 
Ou. This is obtained by bruising the kernels, 
ind subjecting them to pressure, when about 
50 per cent. of Oil may be obtained. But some 
Jil 1s also imported from Ceylon. According to 
Dr. Nimme, the.seed consists of 64 parts of ker- 
rel and 26 of covering, and the kernels yield 60 
yer cent. of Oil. Croton seeds are powerfully 
Vathartic, and in very. common use in India as 
Purgative Pills, commonly called Jamalgota Pills. 
Fhe natives usually’ separate the embryo, and 
combine the albumen of the seed (which, how- 
ver, is sufficiently active) with Catechu or Pep- 
ver. About a grain, or half a seed, is sufficient 
or a dose, though they: do take larger doses. 
vroton Oil, is expressed: from the seeds, and 
isually imported from ‘India, chiefly ‘from 


Madras: and Bombay, but: also. from Ceylon. 


roton Oil, when quite pure and fresh, is nearly. 
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CRYPTOMERIA : JAPONICA. 
colourless, but: as usually met with, itis rather 
viscidy yellowish, aud even of an ovange.colonr, 
from over-reasting of the seed. It has a fuint 
but peculiar smell, md a permawent acral taste, 
which 18 most felt in the throat. It is a Drastic 
Purgative in obstinate Costiveness and torpid 
state of the Intestinal canal, or when a Hydra- 
vogue, or the speedy action of a Cathartic, is re- 
quired.— Royle, p. 553. et ete 

(2978) CROTON VARIEGATUM,—An 
ornamental shrub commonly called the laurel, 
the leaves are variegated ; there is also a. willow 
leaf variety equally ornamental and, handsonie ; 
the plants thrive best in large pots or tubs, and 
are easily propagated by enttings. Thewwillow 
leaf variety thrives best in a situation shaded 
from the noon day sun.—Jaffrey. 7 

(2979) CRUCIANELLA STYLOSA. Ru- 
BIACEX, This 1s a pretty little pink coloured 
flower, native of mountains in Persia and there- 
fore not likely to grow in the southern parts of 
India.— Riddell. 

(2980) CRUCIBLES, Musa. Trx. 

In India these are made by brass smiths ke. 
for their own use, of pipe clay or other suitable 
clay, beaten up for a considerable time on the 
anvil with burnt paddy husk, being formed they 
are left to dry and are then ready for use, Mr. 
Rohde has scen a crucible formed for melting 
silver simply by spreading wet clay oma bit of 
rag ; which was immediately placed on the fire, 
which again, was urged by the breath through a 
bamboo tube.—Rohde M.S 8. 

(2981) CRUSTACEA, Crustaeés of the 
French, Krustenthiere of the Germans. The 
Common Crab, the Lobster, and Crayfish, the 
Common Shrimp and the Water-Fleas, may be 
taken as types of different sections of this family. 
—ng. Cyc. p. 217. 


(2982) CRYPTOGAMIC PLANTS. Not 
only from the Lichen tribe, but also from the 
Algee, fungi, mosses anid ferns, man derives nutr- 
ment and valuable products. Some of the Cryp- 
togamic plants form considerable artieles of 
commerce, particularly as food plants: affording 
gelatinous and amylaceous matter, and being 
useful in medicine and the arts.— Simonds. 


(2983) CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA. The 


Japan cedar is a tree which has been introduced 


in¢0 England, from China, and which, even in a 
young state, had been greatly admired there. — 


Fortune's Tea District, page 212. At another 


place the same author observes'** most_conspicu- 
ous, was the beautifnl Cryptomeria, or Japan 
cedar, to which I have more than onee alluded 


in these pages. 4. is .evidently in high favour 


with the priests ef Buddha, and well deserves to- 


be s0.— Fortune's Tea Districts, page 804. -And 


at another place he says, ‘ among these, I met 











- “COTENOID FISHES: — 
for the first time ‘with the: heautifalCryptomeria 
Japonion, a species of -pine'not unlike ‘the Arat- 
carias of | Norfolk Istands: and: Brazil. When 


growing luxuriantly, it ‘is* highly ‘oriamental, 


rising ‘from the ground as : straight:as a larch, 


am sending out numerous side branches almost | 


thorizontalty from the main stem, which again 
droop towards the ground in a gracefnl and 
‘weeping’ manner. ‘The wood of the tree has a 
kind of twisted grain, and possesses great strength 
and durability. It is highly valued by the Chinese 
and from its beauty and straightness is often 
used by the Mandarins and priests for those 


Jong poles which are genevally seen in front of 


their houses and temples. It is also well known 


and highly prized by the natives of Japan.— 


Hortune’s Wanderings, page 128. 
(2984) CRYPTOSTEGIA GRANDIFLORA. 


The Palay 1s a clunbing plant, belonging to the 
family Asclepiadaceer. It yields a very fine 
strong white fibre, which resembles flax, and is 
susccptible of being spun into the finest yarn. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, Mr, Under- 
wood exhibited this fibre in the clean state, and 
spun into yarn of different qualities, and it ap- 
pears to be deserving of attention, as the plant 
is common, and yields a considerable per centage 
of Fibre. At another place it is mentioned that 
Mr. Underwood also exhibited a variety of yarns 
of different qualities made from the Palay or 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, suited to the weaving 
of different qualities of cloths. The Palay scems 
to be a good substitute for flax as it is soft, 
pliant and susceptible of being split into the finest 
threads. ‘The stalk contains a large per centage 
of fibre, besides yielding a milky juice which so- 
lidifies into a gum elastic of the nature of India 
rubber, ‘This appears to be one of the most 
promising fibres brought to the notice of the Jury. 
Samples of the concrete juice of this handsome 
climber were sent to the Madras Exhibition from 
Nellore, frm Masulipatam, from Cuddapah, and 
from Madras. This strong climbing plant is 
found in abundance along the Eastern Coast, and 
in some places is a standard. ‘The milky juice 
has long been known to contain caoutchouc, but 
it has not as yet been collected for the purposes 
of commerce, and it is doubtful, if a sufficient 
quantity could be obtained to render it an article 
of trade. The small samples forwarded appeared 
to be of excellent quality and answered well for 
rubbing out pencil marks from paper. 
Underwood made a fair attempt at produding 
water proof cloth by simply running the juice 
over the cloth: which received Honorable Men- 


(2988) CEENOLD. FISHES, a great division 


f Fishes, thus named by. Agassiz, from the. peo» 


inated 
cales,—Eng?, Cyc. page 241. 


r 


appearance of the rectral edges of the | by: 


<* oOUCUMIS 
| (2986) CUBEBS, ‘Cungs Peres. See ati- 
cle-Cubebs ; in Catalogue 1st, Section 1st. 


Kebabeh, Anan. . . | , Komoonkons, Mar, 
Walgumeris, Crna. = | Cabsb-cheenee, Pers, 
Cubebes, Fr. — Cobebas, Port, 
Kubeben. Grr. Kabebn Rus. 
- Cabab-cheenee, Doomkee |} Sughtnuda-«marichu, Sans. 
mirchee, Guz HuInp. Cubebas, Spr. os 
Cubebi, I1. Valmellagho, ‘Tax. 
Kuinakus, Jav. Salavamirrialod, Ter. 
Piper-cubeba, Lar. Cubab Chitie. - 








Cubeb pepper, as it appears in commerce, is 
stated to be the fruit of two different species of 
pepper, the Piper cubeba, and Piper caricum, 
both natives of Java, to which island their cul- 
tivation appears to be confined. In the Javanese 
language its name is kumukus. and this is its 
only specific one, for the Malay name lada bare- 
kor, meaning ‘ tailed pepper,” is a factitious 
one derived from the appearance of the dried 
fruit,which has always the foot-stalk adhering to 
it.— Crawfurd’s Dict. page 117. The fruit. of 
Piper cubeba, when ground, should afford 
10 per 100 of essential oil, on distillation with 
water.— lrvine. 


(2987) CUCULID.®, the Cuckoo-Tribe, or 
Cuckoos, a family of Scansorial Birds, placed by 
Cuvier and Lesson next to the Wrynecks, Yunx. 
—Eng. Cyc. p. 242. 


(2988) CUCUMBER, GREEN ann WHITE. 
— Tis vegetable is grown from seed at all sea- 
sons. ‘The plants should never be too close. It 
thrives in all parts of India, and grows with 
much or little water ; and if allowed to climb over 
sticks, or trellis work, is out of the way of jack- 
als and porcupines, who are fond of the fruit. 
The natives grow them in their fields, in the cold 
season, amongst grain of various sorts, aud in the 
sandy beds of rivers during the hot weather.— 
Jaffrey. 


(2989) CUCUMBER SEED OIL. 
BITA PEPO. | 
Valerikai yennai, Tam. | Thosa noona, TEL, 


A clear edible oil. The seeds of the plants of 
the cucumber family frequently supply a bland 
oil, which is used in the Kast as a lamp oil and 
for cooking. Among the vegetable oils imported 
into Ningpo, and other Chinese ports, from Shan- 
tong, Leatong, and Teisin, are “‘ odl of tenss,” 
obtained from green and dried peas, black oil of 
the fruit of the tree kin (?) and oil from the pea 




































Cucur- 


of Suchau.— Fortune. 


(2990) CUCUMIS, a genus of. Plants belong- 
ing to: the natural order Cucurbitace@,comprehend- 
ing the Melon, the Cucumber, and some gorts of 
Gourd... It is distinguished-from the. neighbour- 
ing genera by its three thick split stigmas, and 
e seeds having a thin ma: ri n.— Engi. Oye. 


page 252. 





CUCUMIS COLOCYNTHIS. 
» 2991) CUCUMIS ACUTANGULUS., Acute 
“Peekunkai, Tam. sf Dfingi, Matay, | 
‘foorai, Dux. 7 *s| ss Daunargava, Sane. 
Beerakaia, Te. Pat Sie 
This angular shaped species of Cucumber is a 
favourite pot vegetable of the Natives of India, 
who consider it very wholesome, and dress it in 
various ways. The plant appears to be the Pi- 
cinna of the Hortus Malabaricus.—<diaa/e, 
p. 243. 


(2992) CUCUMIS COLOCYNTHIS. Co- 
loeynth, or bitter apple. Colocyuth Gourd. 
(KoAexuvéis, Dioscorid.) 

 ‘Indrain, Hinp. 

Vishala, Sans. 

The plant grows on sandy lands of Coroman- 
del, Kaira in Guzerat, Tirhoot, and the Doab, 
especially near Dehlee. Pereira describes two 
varieties of seeds, one white, the other black, or 
brownish : the latter very bitter,but he states that 
both have this flavour. Duncan, however, on the 
authority of Captain Lyon, describes the seeds 
as constituting an important article of food in 
northern Africa. The seeds of the Bengal colo- 
eynth are certainly litter, and when given in half 
drachm doses produce decided cathartic effects. 
According to Vauquelin’s analysis, Colocynth con- 
tains a resinous matter insoluble in ether, a 
peculiar bitter principle (colocynthine), fat, oil, 
extractive, gum, and salts. ‘The pulp and seeds 
of the colocynth produce exceedingly powerful 
cathartic and emetic effects; from large doses 
amounting to acrid poisoning. ‘The alcoholic or 
watery extract however when given in proper 
doses, and combined with milder purgatives, con- 
stitutes one of the most valuable of our medicin- 
al resources. The compound extract of our Phar- 
macopeeia contains, besides the alcoholic extract 
of colocynth—aloes, scammony, cardamums and 
soap. It is an excellent purgative, especially 
when given with blue pill or calomel. The dose 
is 5 to 10 grains. Numerous formule for its 
administration will be found in our Pharmaco- 
peia. Dr. Burn, of Kaira in Guzerat, sent spe- 
cimens of the colocynth of that district, and of 
an extract of his preparation. ‘These articles 
were identical in action with the colocynth of the 
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Hinzil, Pers. & ARAB. 


ported from Europe. These facts are of much 
importance, especially to the native practitioner, 
inasmuch as the compound extract of coloeynth 
costs at least 12. 1s. the pound avoirdupois. The 
extract made in Caleutta costs but four rupees 
per Ib. The colocynth of India:‘is moreover like- 


ly to become a profitable export, either in the 

10,417 Ibs. | 
sgadore or | fruit is*similar in quality td colocynth, and is sub- 
- | stitited in northern’ India forthe true article. 


state of fruit or extract.” s 1889, 








were imported into England from ‘Mogadore’ or 
the Levant.— O’Shaughnesty, page 344. ‘The ¢o- 


loeynth Gourd plant, which furrishes' tl 
Colocynth, is also found wild in the Grecian Ar- 











CUCUMIS PSEUDO-COLOCYNTHIS. 


Africa generally. Burckhardt-saw it-oovering large 


| tracts in Nubia, and Roxbufgh speaks of it as 
| common: on: the ‘eoust. of Ceromandel. It is 


doubtful however whether the plant of the latter 
botanist is not rather C. Pseudo-Couloeynthis. 
This species grows like a cucumber, but: has. cor- 
date-ovate inany-cut and lobed leaves, white be- 
neath with hairs. Its finit is small, round, deep 
yellow, smooth, hard externally, with.an intense- 
ly bitter pulp. The gourds are gathered in au- 
tumn, when they are beginning to turn yellow ; 
they are then peeled and dried rapidly in stoves. 
—KHng. Cyc. page 252. Dr. Irvine tells us, that 
it is a common wild fruit in November, all 


{over Ajmeer and Jaipore. Buffaloes eat the bitter 


fruit with apparent zest, and uninjured.—ZJrvine. 
Med. Top. page 209. 

(2993) CUCUMIS MELO. 

Melon, TF1. Beteekh, Anas. 

Melam pullum, Tam. Bakacoy, MAL. 

Khirbooza,Hinp and Dux. Sabo frangee, Maway. 

Khirboozeh, Pers. 

‘The native country of this valuable plant is 
unknown. Linneus says Tartary, but his autho- 
rity is not given, and in all probability is erro- 
neous ; De Candolle says Asia ; Roxburgh only 
knew it ina cultivated state in tropical India ; 
and Professor Hoyle seems unacquainted with 
any wild station for it in the Himalaya regions. 
Cashmere is the most likely to be the country 
whence it sprang ; for it seems to be the mother 
of many of our other cultivated fruits, and has 
from tine immemorial been famous for the ex- 
cellence and abundance of its melons, which 
form a staple article of the food of the mbhabi- 
tants. —Kug. Cyc. p. 252. In Ajmeer, two 
delicious small varieties of Melon grow wild in 
Marwar, Beekaneer and Jassulmeer: they are 
very small and high flavored, and are exported 
as delicacies. ‘They probably are the Cucumis 
madraspatanus (Hind. Bungunuk) and the Cu- 
cumis turbinatus (Hind. Kackari).—Jrvine. Med. 
Lop. p. 209. | 

(2994) CUCMIS MOMORDICA. 

Phoont, Tooti, H1np. 


Cultivated and wild at Ajmere in the rains.— 


| Gen. Med. Top. p. 210. | 7 
Doab, and both were quite equal to the best im- 


(2995) CUCUMIS MURICATUS. Klein. 

Cacary kai, Tam. Kurkotakie, Sans. | 

Mooloo Dosa Kaia, TEL, | | 

The natives make this species of Cucumber 
into curries and other. dishes.—4inshe p..236.. 

(2996) CUCUMIS ' PSHUDO-COLOCYN- 
THIS; Royle. Plains of northem India, where it 
is called “ Indrayun,” and “ Bisloombhee.”” The 


On application to Dehlee for specimens ofthe 
Bislombhee, Dr. O’Shaughnessy was favoured by 


sie 


CUCUMIS UTILISSIMUS. 
Dr. Macintosh,:.and- subsequently by Dr. Ran- 
ken, with fruits which corresponded in-every res- 


pect with the description’ and characters of the 
real colocynth. Dr, Burn’s specimens were: also 


identical with the true article, though called “ In- 
drayun’”’ and ..“ Bislombhee.” 


and Guzerat, and is ealled by the names applied 
by Dr. Royle, to his Pseudo-colocynthis. But it 


is also equally evident that Dr. Rovyle’s article is 
a peculiar species, perhaps more abundant than 


the genuine kind.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 345. 


(2997) CUCUMIS SATIVUS. Linn. Cucun- 


BER, 
Vullerikai, Tam. 
Kunkurie, Dux. 
Dosakaia ‘TEL. 
The Cucumber, has rough stems bearing ten- 
drils ;—Hxug. Cyc. page 252. Cucumis sativus, 
and its varieties are said to be an unwholesome 
vegetable for delicate constitutions : raised from 
seed which should be two or three years old, 
sown where intended to fruit, requires a free rich 
soil, English varieties should be trained on trel- 
lises ; when the shoots are 2 feet in length the 
points should be pinched off to cause them to 
branch, used in salads and pickles ; sown after 
the rains are over at Madras, in January,Feb. and 
March.—Jaffrey. Cucumbers, Cucumis sativus 
and utilissimus, are consumed in immense quan- 
tities, by the Karens and Burmans, who seem to 
prefer them when large and yellow, rather than 
pluck them when green and tender.—Alason. 


(2998) CUCUMIS TUBEROSUS, Heyne. 
Adulaykai, also Nellay peekoo. ‘Tam, | Casarakaia, TeL. 
This isa pot vegetable not much in request. it 


is eaten by the common people, who make it into 
curry. — Ainslie, p. 336. 


(2999) CUCUMIS USITATA. 
Vellaree-kai, ‘lan. 

Cucumber is commonly cultivated by the na- 
tives and eaten when ripe as a desert. Cucumis 
sativus and utillissimus are also cultivated to a 
great extent and generally eaten green, without 
any preparation whatever : the country cucumber 
is very bitter at both ends, these should be cut 
off before preparing for salad : probably the above 
are only varieties of each other.—Jaffrey. 


(3000) CUCUMIS UTILISSIMUS. 
Kankoor, kurktce, Bena, | | Kakni, kakri. Hinp. 


Caukreeeoy, Man. 
Timmoon, MALAY, 
Mootrulla, Sans. 


The powder of the toasted seeds is described 
as a powerful diuretic, and serviceable in promot- 


ing the passage of sand or gravel.— O’Shaugh- 


nessy, page 343. 0. wtslissimns, is an annual and 
native of the higher ‘cultivated lande of India, but. 
generally found ina cultivated state-—Ang. Cye. 


page 252. 
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| There can be no 
doubt thén, and taking into account moreover 
the extreme cheapness of the dried fruit in the 
Bazars, that the real colocynth exists in the Doab 











CUCURBITACEX OR GOURDS. 
(3001) CUGMRBITACE® on GOURDS. 





This natural order of the Vegetable Kingdom, 


are herbaceous, amtual, very rarely perennial 
plants. The fruit varies mach in. size, form, 
and external characters, but is generally fleshy 


within, and its pulp is often so saturated with 


water that it cannot be dried. .The roots of most 
of the order contain starch, often associated with 
an acrid poisonous matter, which can. be separat- 
ed by washing the powdered root with water, 
in which the acrid matter dissolves, while the 
starch is left. The seeds of most of the order 
are of a mild sweet taste, give good emulsions 
with water, and yield a fixed oil by expression. 
Few of the plants of this order are indigenous 
in Kurope. In tropical countries this order 
gives the inhabitants a large portion of their 
food, which it often affords of the finest quali- 
tv in the most arid deserts or on barren swamps 
and islands. In Persia, China and Cashmere 
they are cultivated on the lakes, on the floating 
collections of weeds common in these localities ; 
in India, they are everywhere abundant, either 
in the wild or cultivated state. In the East we 
find the genera Tagenaria, cucumis ; Luffa ; 
Bryonia ; Momordica ; Trichosanthes, and muri- 
cia, and the following is a list of the chief Diete- 
tical specics, (Royle, p. 219.) 


Meetha kuddoo. The seeds of 
these yield oil by expres- 

sion, and are considered 
“ cooling medicine.” 

Turbooz. A variety, ‘lentsee. 

Peetha. 

eee Seeds oily, and rea- 
dily become rancid. 
Roxb. Fl Ind. iii. p. 723. 

Wild, common near Saharun- 


Cucurbita Pepo. (puimpkin,) 


Citrullus, ... 
Benincasa cerifera, ... 





Cucumis Melo (inelon.) 


C. madaraspatensis,... 


pore, becomes aromatic on 
ripening, 
Phoot. 


; Kheera. Fruits contain su. 
we gar, seed yields a mild oil. 
Kukree, 
Ghia. 
Kaleetori, | | 
urella, fruit ‘slightly bitter 
and tonic. 
Chuchinga. 
Palwal | 


C, patescens,... 


C. momoridica, ... 
C. sativus : cucumber,... 


C. utilissimus, ... 
Luffa pentandra, ... 
——acutangula, 


ry ° kK 
Momordica charantia,... ... : 


‘T'richosanthes anguina, ... 
dioica, eee eee 
cucumerina, 


— O'Shaughnessy, p. 351. 








J unglee-chuchinga. 


According to Dr. Hunter, the Cucurbitacee, or 
the Cucumber and Melon tribe, which are so ex- 
tensively cultivated in all tropical countries as 
food for the natives, abound in fibres of great 
length. Indeed, many of the plants whick are 
cultivated in fields or gardens would yiéld fibre 


-lin considerable quantities, which would be useful 


to the paper-maker, instead of being wasted or 
burnt. Of these we may instance, among the 


large family called Compostte, the plant called 
Jerusalem artichoke, the stems-of which abound 
in fibré¢.' So probably does ateo'the extensively 
caltivated Carthamus or Safflowér.—Royle’s Fid. 


Plants, page 301. 


td 
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CUCURBITA LAGENARIA. 
(8002) CUCURBITA AU RANTTA, |» the 
Qrange-Gourd, is rather more tender than the 
other species. Aiigt. kL page ae = 









3003) CUCURBITA CITRULLUS. Lin 
Water MELOon. er a 
- Pitchee pullum, Tam. Hindvoanch, Pens. 


Darbojee, TEL 


'urbooze, Hino. & DuK. | | 
Mandekee, Mauay. 


Beleekhzickee, ARAB. 
Its deeply-lobed and gashed leaves, and its 
round fruit, with « spotted rind and a cold wat- 
ery pink or white flesh in which lie a number of 
black seeds, sufficiently mark this species, which 
is most extensively cultivated all over India and 
the tropics of Africa and America, and generally 
in hot countries, but which is of no value in_ the 
north of Europe, where high flavour is required 
more than cooling properties. This plant serves 
both for food, drink, and physic to the Mgypti- 
ans. It is eaten in abundance during the season, 
which is from May to July. It is the only me- 
dicine the common people use in ardent fevers ; 
it is gathered when ripe or almost decaying ; the 
juice is “expressed, and mixed with sugar and 
rose-water. It is generally considered to be the 
Melon of the Jews mentioned in many parts of 
the Bible—Zngl. Cyc. page 253. In India, 
the water melon is cultivated in river beds, 
and in alluvial deposits of lakes, tanks, ec. 
where abundance of water can be had; used as 
a dessert. —Jaffrey. 
(3004) CUCURBITA TISPIDA, Thunb. 
Rep PuMPKIN. 
Poosnikai, Ta. 
Mitta kuddoo, Dux. 
This grows in great abundance in the Te- 
nasserim province and is a pot vegetable much 
and justly esteemed both by Europeans and 
Natives. There is a variety of the Poosnikai, 
called by the Tamools, Kaliana Poosnikai, which 
ig white and which, from old custom and 
religious rite, must make a dish at every Malabar 
riage dinner: it is supposed to ensure pros- 
perity to the wedded pair.—-finslie, p. 244. 


(3005) CUCURBITA LAGENARIA. Lin. 
Witz PUMPKIN. 
Chooray kai, TaM. 
Kurreakaddoo, Dux. Tabo ambon, MaALay. 
omra kadoo, Hin. Belaschora, Hort. MAL. 
There are several varieties of this which are 
eaten by the natives dressed in different ways.— 
Ainslie, p. 238. Long, white gourds are hol- 
lowed out and made into rafts for passing rivers 
on. The large round kind are used for making. 
a kind of stringed intrument called in ‘Tamools 
Kinnayrie; and \are hence termed Kinnayne 
Chooraykai. A longer and narrow sort are em- 


ployed in making the wind instruments. called in 
Tamool Maghadie 


Goomadikaia, ‘TEL. 


Anapakaia, TEr.. 


: + 


holes.—Ainslie’s Materia Medica, p. 172. 


the outside sap-wood 


ith which the. snake-men 


(Pamoo Poodarer, Tam.) entice snakes from ~ i” 
in 


China the dried bottle-gourd are tied.to the backs. 
‘of children on‘ board the boats, ta-assist. them Ja 


. [floating if they should unluckily fall. overboard. .. 


(8006) CUCURBITA MAXIMA: 

| Poosheeny-kai and keeray, ‘Tam. 

Cucurbita maxima, the common large Gourd, 
red Gourd, or Squash Gourd, haa cordate leaves, 
very rugged hispid petioles.—Zngl. Cyc. puge 
953. Fruit roundish, generally cultivated, the 
leaves make excellent greens, and the fruit is 
used for various culinary purposes ; require 
good soil and abundance of water. In Tenas- 
serim this species of large pumpkin or gourd, 
is a common vegetable seen on the tables of 
Kutopeans. ‘ When boiled,” says Wight, ‘ it 
resembles in taste a fine, tender carrot.” 

(3007) CUCURBITA MELOPEPO. 

kKhukoor, Himnp. | 

Squash Gourd, has cordate obtuse leaves, 
somewhat 5-lobed.— Engl. Cyc. page 253. ‘This 
is cultivated over the houses in the rains. In 
Bengal it is called Suphura-koomra.— Gent. Aled. 
Top. page 209. 

(3008) CUCURBITA OVIFERA, Egg-Bear- 
ing Gourd, or Vegetable Marrow, Sheemay-poos- 
heeny-kai, Zam. Probably introduced, said to 
be indigenous at Astrachan ; an excellent vegeta- 
ble; of easy culture in good rich soil. One of 
the most wholesome of the cueumber tribe,— 
Jaffery. 

(3009) CUCURBITA PEPO. Pumpkin. 

Koomroo, Kudima, Hinp. 


Large and small varieties much cultivated ; the 
Kudima is a sweet kind, Petha is the long 
white variety.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 209. @. 
Pepo, the Pumpkin, has cordate obtuse leaves. 
— Engl. Cyc, page 258. 

(3010) CUDBEAR, is a powder used in dye- 
ing violet, purple, or crimson; it is procured 
from the Lichen tarlaricus, a plant found in Ice- 
land. Its colors are not durable when it is em- 
ployed alone, and it is therefore used as a body 
to other expensive dyes, as indigo, cochineal, &e. 
making them more lively. It is used but little 
by the Chinese, and the demand in that market 
is not great.— Compendious Description. 

(3011) CULLENEA EXCELSA. Bonpsa- 
cEx, 1761. a 
Malay konjie marum, Tam. 

A very large and tall tree, trunk straight, 
from 60 to 80 feet high. Wood white, rather 
open grained, apparently not very good, but 
ouly was examined. 
Under the microscope its longitudinal section is 


very peculiar ; altogether such as J have not 


elsewhere observed.—— Wight. — 
(3012) CUMBI-: Garpenta Lucipa. 
Dikamillie, Dux, Guz. { — Cambi-pisin, 

HINp. . . fae no Be aac ans 
A strong disagreeable smelling ;.gum-resin ; 
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OUMIN SEED. — 
procurable in most Indian bazars. It.is much 
used by native doctors as an external application, 


when dissolved in spirits, for cleaning foul-ul- 
cers. It is now used:by some, European: practi- 


tloners in cases of worms in children.— Faulkner. 
7 (3013) CUMBLY, = Gongali, Tex. 
Cumblies are woven in almost every district 


of India, of the wool of the country which is 
spun by hand. The yarn is sized with the juice 


of the common squill ; the woof is beaten with 


a hand. batten (in the way that sailors adopt in 


forming mats for defending the rigging) no reed 
being used: A finer description of cumbly of 


which the Sepoy cloaks were made is manufac- 
tured at Bellary or in its neighbourhood.— Rohde 
M.8.S. Cumblies are manufactured chiefly in 
Mysore and the Bellary district. ‘The former are 
of superior qualities, in black and white colours 
and are sold at from Rupees 25 to 100 each; 
ordinary sizes 4 to 20 Rs each. Bellary cumblies 
are well made but are not of so high value as 
those-of the Mysore District, they are 6 cubits 
long by 3. 

(3014) CUMINUM CYMINUM, (Cumin) 
Kugiwvoy nuepoy, Doiscor. Kumoon, Zeera suffed 
—Upper Egypt, Ithiopia. Cyminum or Cu- 
iIninum, a genus of plants belonging to the na- 
tural order Umbellifere. C. Cyminum, the Cumin, 
is aaplant of annual duration, found wild in 
Kevpt and Syria, and cultivated from time im- 
memorial for the sake of its agreeable, aromatic 
fruit, which, like that of Caraway, Dill, Anise, 
&c. possess well-marked stimulating and carmi- 
native properties.—ug. Cyc. page 274. Its 
fruits resemble others of the order in stimulant 
and stomachic properties, and are used in a sti- 
inulating plaster. They yicld a large quantity 
of essential oil, of a yellow colour, lighter than 
water.—O’ Shaughnessy, p.367. Cumin is said 
to be employed in flavouring Dutch cheese. ‘The 
fruits are carminative, but the smell is disagrec- 
able. They are chiefly used in veterinary sur- 
gery. Combined with resin they make a warm 
stimulating plaster.—Luy. Oyc. p. 275. 

(8015) CUMIN SEED. 


Kemun, ARAB. | Cumino, It. 


Jintan, MA}. 

Zeera suffeid, PERs. 
Conmiuho. Port. 
Jiraka, Ajaji, SANS. 
Coming, SP. 
Siragum, Tam. 
Gilakara, Ten. 


Jeera-Suffeid, BENG. 
Jeeraga, Can. 

Dooroo, Crna. 

Kummen, Dan. 

Komyn, Dur. 

Cumin, Fr. — 

Kumin, Ger. | 
Jeera-Suffeid, Guz. Hinp. 


Are ‘of an ash-gray colour, oval, linear, flat on 
one side, convex and striated on the other ; having 
a strong peculiar smell, and a bitter,acrid, aromatic 


taste. They are used as an ingredient in curries, } 


and also in medicines. — Faulkner. Cuminum Cy- 


minum, Lina. Common Cumin. Cumin (Aumoor of 
the Arabs) is probably a native of Asia, and was: 


made knows to the Greeks from Egypt. It is 
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CUPRESSUS. FUNEBRIS. 
extensively cultivated inthe: Kast, but has long 
been introduced into,the.seuth of Hurope. Eng- 
land is chiefly. supplied’ frgm, Sicily and Malta. 
Cumin seeds, or rather. fruits. are of .a light- 
brown colour. The odour is aromaatic,, depend- 
ent on the volatile oil which js stored up in the 
seed-coat. Taste warm, bitterish, and aromatic, 
but not so agreeable as anise. The albumen is 
insipid. 16 cwts. of the finit yield about 44 
Ibs. of the oil, which has a Sp. Gr. 0°945, pale 
yellow colour and is limpid, of ‘a disagreeable 
smell and acrid taste. It is a stinralant.. Car- 
minative used. as a Condiment in India.” Seldom 
used in medicine. Dose gr. xv.—oz. 4. Dr.-For- 
merly much employed as-an external application 
in Kmplastrum and Cataplasma Cumini, and by 
Jews in the process of circumcision.— Royle. 
This pleasant tasted aromatic seed is particularly 
prized by the Mahometans, who season their 
cakes with it. Dr. Ainslie thought that much 
of what is used in this province was brought from 
China, it also comes occasionally to India from 
the Gulph of Persia.— Ainslie, Mat. Med. p. 266. 

(8016) CUNG-QUA. The Cungqua, is a 
resting place for travellers, or rather for officers of 
Government in Lew Chew. The Cung-qua corres- 
ponds very nearly to the Turkish Khan, except 
that, being used only by persors of some consider- 
ation It 1s far more neat and elegant in every res- 
pect. The house resembled a private dwelling of 
the better class. — American Expedition to Japan, 






page 189. 


(3017) CUNNINGHAMIA LANCEOLATA. 
In this region I met with no plants which I had 
not seen before in other parts of the country. I ob- 
served this, the lance leaved pine, in great abund- 
ance ; indeed, this species and the more common 
Pinus sinensis are almost the only trees of any 
size Which grow in this mountainous district. The 
natives amongst these hills were much surprised 
at the sight of a foreigner, and came crowding 
from all quarters to see me; they were however 
much more civil and respectful than their coun- 
trymen in the low-lands and at Foo-Chow.— 
lortune’s Wanderings, p. 38. 

(3018) CUPHEA, Lyruracem. This genus 
of plants is rather pretty ; the flowers being pur- 
ple, scarlet aud red, are grown from seed and by 
cuttings in tolerable light soil—-Aiddell. | 

(3019) CUPRESSUS, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Coniferee.—Hngl. 
Cyc. p. 257. ‘6 7 eg 


(3020) CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS. The 


funereal cypress. But the most beautiful tree, says 


Fortune, found in this district of China is-a species 
of weeping cypress, which I had never met 
with in any other part of China, and - which was 


quite new to me. It was duting one of my daily 


rambles that I saw the first specimen. About 
half a mile distant from where I was, I observed 
a noble-looking fir-tree, about sixty feet in height, 


Q 2 


-CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS. 
having a stem as straight as the Norfolk Island 
pine, and weeping branches like the willow of 
St. Helena. Its, branches grew at first. at right 
angles to the main stem, then described a grace- 
ful curve upwards, and bent again at their points. 
From these main branches others long and slend- 
er hung down perpendicularly, and gave the 
whole tree a weeping and graceful form, It re- 
minded me of some of those large and gorgeous 
chandeliers, sometimes seen in theatres and 
public halls in Europe. Its stem was perfectly 
straight, hke Ovyptomeria, and its leaves were 
formed like those of the well-known arbor-vite, 
only much more slender and graceful.—ordune’s 
Tea District, p. 61 and 62. | 


(3021) CUPRESSUS GLAUCA. 
Surus, DuK. 


This is a tall, elegant, and graceful tree, well 
adapted for border walks in a garden, being 
always green, and a favorite with the Natives. 
It grows easily, and is generally planted alter- 
nately ‘with Areca. Slips, if taken off before the 
commencement of the rains, and planted in beds 
shaded from the sun, take root ; each slip should 
be six inches apart, and if common care is used, 
one-fourth of the plants will strike and grow. 
After that they may be put out in nursery beds, 
at the distance of one foot from each other, until 
required for transplanting, to where they are to 
remain.— Riddell. 


(3022) CUPRESSUS HORIZONTALIS, the 
Spreading Cypress, is a handsome species.— 
Engl. Cyc. p. 258. 


(3023) CUPRESSUS LUSITANICA, the 
Cedar of Goa, differs from the two preceding in 
its much freer mode of growth, and in its leaves 
having a singularly glaucous colour.—Eugl. Cyc. 
page 258. 


(3024) CUPRESSUS PENDULA, Drooping 
cypress, Goa cedar. South of Europe, fruits 
formerly deemed astringent, and much used in 
medicine, now obsolete. The oriental physicians 
used to send their patients labouring wider lung 
diseases to breathe the air of Candia, where the 
cypress was abundant, in the persuasion that 
the emanations were particularly wholesome.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 621. 


(3025) CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS, 
Evergreen cypress, Suroo and Shijr-ul-hueyat, or 
the tree of life, Hind. Sarass, Its berries and 
leaves are popularly deemed a panacea for all 
diseases.—O’ Sh. wage 621.. Cupressus Semper-' 
virens 1s found in gardens at Ajmeer and Kotah. 
—Gen. Med. Top. p. 208. ‘The Cypress isa 
native of the warmer parts of Europe, but has 
Jong since been transferred to gardens for the 
sake of its deep evergreen branches and leaves. 
—Hing. Cyc. page 258. te = 
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CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


| (3026) .CUPRESSUS.-TORULOSA, which 


stood promineutly:out from: amongst the other 
trees, and a distinct variety of the same species, 
was said to. be: front: Cashmere.——Lortunes’ Tea 
Districts, page 864000 

(3027) CURCULIGO ORCHIOIDES : Rowé. 

NELEPANNAY Root. y ee 
Nelepanay kelung, ‘Tam. Nelatatie gudda, Ten. 
Siah Mooslie, Dux. Moossalie, SANS, 

This tuberous and wrinkled root is in a slight 

devree bitter and mucilaginous to the taste, it 1s 

prescribed in electuary.—dins, Mat. Med. p. 94. 

(3028) CURCUMA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Zingiberacee. It has the 
tube of the corolla gradually enlarged upwards ; 
the limb 2-lipped, each lip 3-parted; the single 
filament broad; the anther incumbent, with 
two spursat the base; the style capillary ; the 
capsule 3-celled ; the seeds numerous, arillate. 
The species are stemless plants with tuberous 
roots; the flowers are of a dull yellow colour, 
surrounded by bractcole.— Engl. Cyc. p. 261. 

(3029) CURCUMA AMADA, “ Mango gin- 
ver.” Vern. Amada, Beng. Roxb. i. p. 58. A 
native of Bengal. The name of mango-ginger 1s 
given to this root from its peculiar smell while 
fresh. It is a gentle stimulant, but now only 
used as an article for seasoning food.—O’ Shangh- 
nessy, page 649. Mango-Ginger, has few-flower- 
ed central spikes ; the tubers horizontal, palmate, 
of a deep orange colour inside ; leaves radical 
bifarious, petioled above their sheaths, lanceolate, 
cuspidate, smooth on both sides, from 6 to 18 
inches long by 3 to 6 inches broad. This plant 
is a native of Bengal, and is called in Ben- 
galee, Amada.—Engl. Cyc. page 261. 

(3030) CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

Tikor, Hann. Curcuma angustifolia var. 

Kooay kalung, Mau. ROxs. 

C. angustifolia, with stalked, narrow, lanceolate 
leaves, is a native of the forests of India, from the 
banks of the Sone to Nagpore. Its tubers, which 
are found at the end of fleshy fibres which meet 
together, forming a crown, yield an excellent ar- 
row-root, which is that met with in the markets 
of Benares.—Eng. Cyc. page 261. Kooay, or 
Cooa kalung is the name given to this valuable 
root, on the Malabar coast, where the natives 
prepare from it a substance so like their arrow- 


| root, both in appearance and virtues that it is diffi- 


cult to distinguish the one from the other. — Ains- 
bie, 9.249. Curcuma angustifolia grows wild in 
all the hilly parts of the Deccan, and is used by 
the natives for food. ‘he tubers should be plant- 
ed in a good rich soil, about one foot apart, just 
before the rainy season ; and taken up.as soon as 
the leaves are dry. Rats, porcupines, and wild 
hogs, are very destructive to it, both when ‘first 
planted, and also when mpe. Such tubers as. are 
required for seed: should be kept in a dry place 
insand. It is very common in India; the roots 
are used in the Benares district for ée manufac- 
ra 


CURCUMA LONGA.. . 
ture of arrow root.—O’ Shaughnessfapage 


Kast India arrewroot is proenred 


Curcuma angustifolia, know, jadeally,,.as ‘Tikoor 
in the East, and a similar kig@iieataych is yield- 
ed by CU. Zerumbet, C. rubescens;’@; leucorrhiza 
and Alpinia Galanga, the Galangale root of com- 
merce. ©. angustifolia grows abundantly on the 
Malabar coast, and is cultivated about the dis- 
trict of Patna, Sagur arid the south-west frontier, 
Mysore, Vizagapatam and Ganjam, Cochin and 
Tellicherry. It was discovered but a few years 
ago growing wild in the forests, extending froin 
the banks of the Sone to Nagpore. ‘The par- 
ticles of Hast India arrowroot are very unequal. in 
sizc, but on the average are larger than those of 
West India arrowroot.—Simiuouds’ Comml. Pro- 
ducts, page 351. <Arrowroot (Last Indian) 
from the Curcuma Montana and Angustifolia 
from ‘Travancore, Cochin and Canara, is a 
starch which has been prepared in large quantities 
on the Western Coast for many ‘years, where 
the farina is extracted from the pendulous 
tubers of these and other species of Curcuma, 
and this excellent substitute for the West Indian 
article, might be produced in large quantities 
all over the Peninsula. The method of pre- 
paring the arrowroot is substantially the same 
from whichever plant it is extracted. ‘The com- 
mercial value of the Hast Indian farina, is very 
inuch*below that of the Maranta arrowroot. It 
is less used as an article of diet, but is largely 
bought by the starch makers of London. loots 
of Autchoora, a gencral name given to the genus 
Curcuma were sent by Dr. Lovell, Sholapore, 
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to the Madras Exhibition of 1855, as well 
as arrowroot manufactured from them by 


the Chinese prisoners at Mahableshwur Tiills 
under the superimtendance of Dr. Winchester— 
the article is sold at 4 annas per pound, giving a 
good profit—it is of good quality, and is a 
staple food of the Hill people. The roots appear 
to be those of Curcuma montana. ‘ Roxburgh.” 
The jury awarded Honorable Mention for. this 
interesting contribution. —M, #. J. R. 

(8031) CURCUMA LEUCORRHIZA. Roxb. 
I. p. 30. 

Tikor, Hinp. and BBna. 

Common in Behar; horizontal tubers long 
and straight, colour very pale yellow—the tubers 
yield abundance of fine nutritious fecula.—O’ Sd. 
p- 649. C. leucorrhiza grows in the forests of 
Behar, where it is called Tikor. It has remark- 
ably long tubers, often a foot in length, of a pale 
yellow inside, and they produce an excellent ar- 
row-root.—-Hing. Cyc. p. 261. 


_ (3082) CURCUMA LONGA. Lin. Willd. 
| smell when the plant is bruised. The pendulous 


Turmeric, Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. p. 33. 
Muldi, Bena. Coonhet, Matar. 

~ Muyjil, Tao. | Passoopoo, TRL. 
Huldie, Dux. and Hin, | Manjella cua, Hort. Mat. 
Zirsood, ARAB. Haradul, Guz, 
Zitdchoobeh, Pers. | ‘Haridra, Sans. 


Lubers deep orange inside, bitter and aroma- 


ed'dii part from: 








CURCUMA RUB ESCENS. 


tic. The colouring: matter of the dried root is 
bright yellow, soluble in alcohol and water, and 
changed to a deep red by alkalies.. White paper 
dyed by an alcoholic tincture of tarmeric is a 
very sensitive test for alkalies.— O'Shaughnessy, 
p. 649. ‘This is used by the Dyers in dyeing 
yellow and green. With it in conjunction with 
lime juice, the Hindoos of the sect of Vishnoo 
prepare their yellow Tiroochoornum, with which 
they make the perpendicular mark on their fore- 
heads.— Ain’s. Mat. Med. p. 203. @. loxga, the 
common ‘Turmeric, is cultivated all over India, 
and is used as a condiment and for dyeing. The 
root is divided into several fleshy fingers, of an 
oblong form, and as thick as the thumb. The 
leaves spring at once from the crown of the root, 
have a lanceolate figure, sheathe each other at 
the base, are about afoot long, and produce 
from their centre a short thick leafy spike, in the 
axil of whose bracts are seated the inconspicuous, 
pale, cream-coloured flowers. Dr. Roxburgh 
gives the following account of the manner in 
which the plant is cultivated. “The ground 
must be rich, friable, and so high as not to be 
drowned in the rainy seasons, such as the Ben- 
valees about Calcutta call Danga. It is often 
planted on land where sugar-cane grew the pre- 
ceding year, and is deemed a meliorating crop. 
The soil must be well ploughed and cleared of 
weeds, kc. It is thenraised in April and May, 
according as the rains begin to fall, into ridges, 
nine or ten inches high, and eighteen or twenty 
broad, with intervening trenches, nine or ten 
inches broad. The cuttings or sets, namely, 
small portions of the fresh root, are planted on 
the tops of the ridges, at about eighteen inches 
or two feet asunder. One acre requires about 
nine hundred such sets, and yields in December 
and January about two thousand pounds weight 
of the fresh root.”—Lng. Cyc. page 261. 


(3033) CURCUMA RUBESCENS. 


Le pe 28. Tikor, BENG. 


A native of Bengal: the root 1s highly aroma- 
tic, but its chief use is for the preparation of 
Tikor—a very fine fecula, like arrow root. This, 
in Travancore, constitutes an important article of 
food.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 649. C. rudbescens 
has lateral spikes, the tubers pearl-coloured in- 
side; the leaves bifarious, broad-lanceolate, cus- 
pidate, smooth, strongly marked with parallel 
veins, of a uniform dark green, with the nerves 
or ribs red; 12 to 24 inches long, 5 or 6 inches 
broad; the scapes invested with several. dark 
reddish sheaths. It is a native of Bengal; All 
the parts of the plant have a pleasant, aromatic 


Roxb. 


tubers of this and several other species of Cur- 
cuma yield starch, and are employed hy the na- 
tives for preparing arrow root. . In. ‘Travancore 
it forms the principal diet.of the natives.— Bug. 
Cyc. page 261. rr 
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- CURIOSITIES. 
(380384) CURCUMA ZitDOARIA. Hoxb. 1. 
: , Bun-haldie, Bena. {| © Judwar, ARaB.,. 


- A native of Bengal and China. This is the 
round zedoary, all’ kinds of which resemble 
vingers in their medical qualities, but are in- 
ferior to it in strength and agreeableness of fla- 
vour.— O'Shaughnessy, page 649. C. zedoaria, 
Brond-leaved Turmeric, has the spikes lateral ; 
biennial tubers, which are yellow internally ; the 
leaves petioled, broad-lauceolate, entire, under- 
neath covered with soft sericeous down. This 
is the Zedoaria rotunda of the shops. Fee has 
confounded this plant with Kemp/feria rotunda, 
whith has no sensible properties resembling the 
plant in question. ‘The tubers of this plant are 
aromatic, and are used by the Hindoos not only 
as a stimuating condiment and a inedicine, but 
asa perfume. Its sensible properties are very 
like those of ginger but not so powerful. It 1s 
employed in the Mast. in cascs of disease, as colic, 
crainp, torpor, &c. where stimulants are indicat- 
ed. The Zedoary is used under sane circum- 
stances. The roots of both these plants are im- 
ported into Europe, but are not used extensively. 
C. Zedoaria is a native of Bengal, China, and 
various other parts of Asia, and of the Asiatic 
Islands.—Eug. Cyc. page 261. 

(3035) CURCUMA ZERUMBET. (Roxb. 
FI. Ind. i. p. 20.) ‘ 

Kuchoora. Shoothee, linn. & BENG. 

A native of the Mast Indies, found at Chitta- 
gong, stemless, roots palmate and tuberous, pale 
yellow internally, smell pleasant and_ camphor- 
like, taste aromatic and bitterish. This is the 
long cedoary of pharmacy.— O'Shaughnessy, page 
648. CL cerumbet, zedoary, has lateral spikes, 
the tubers palmate pale straw-coloured ; — the 
leaves from 4 to 6 together, with a long somewhat 
winged petiole, with a dark purple cloud running 
down the centre; the flowers shorter than the 
bracteole ; the embroyo truncate, nearly as long as 
the seed, the upper half lodged im the vitellus, 
the lower half in the perisperm. This plant 18 
the zedoaria longa of the shops, and a native 
of the East Indies and Java.— Lug. Cyc. page 
261. - 

(3036). CURIOSITIES. U nder this veneral 
term are included a great variety of articles pur- 
chased by those who visit China a8 articles pecu- 
liar to the country. It 1s im possible to particularize 
them, as they consist chiefly of such things as 
please the fancy, and are for the most part pro- 
cured for ornament’s sake. Vases, pots, jars, 


cups, ornamental screens, plates, boxes, &c. made: 


of copper, iron, silver, porcelain, stone, lackered 
ware or wood, of every vit iy size, and variety of 
workmanship, rings, stands and pedestals, lan- 
terns, scrolls, &c. &e. constitute most of the arti- 
cles sent abroad as curiosities. ‘ The number of 
shops in Canton where they are sold offers the 






Tyre, 


CURRY POWDER. 
purchaser an extensive choice. It is impossible 


| to. ascertain the amount, but itis probably over 


$20,000 annually, 

(3037) CURRYING OF LEATHER. This is 
an art but little practiced among Natives of India. 
The Chucklers by whom every operationisconduct- 
ed, from the skinning of the beast to the binding of 
a pair of shoes, shaves the hide or skin down 
with his knife; beats it and rubs it with his maul 
and blackens it with iron liquor to which plan- 
tain root and conjee water are sometimes added : 
sometimes a little lamp oil is used.— Rohde A.S.8. 

(3038) CURRY POWDER. Take of pow- 
dered turmeric 22 tea spoonfuls ; red dried chil- 
hes or Cayenne pepper, 8 Ditto, Coriander seed, 
Cummin seed, dried cassia leaves (tejpat), each 
twelve tea-spoonfuls and mix together. The 
curry powders of India are articles of con- 
siderable commercial traffic ; 32,550 ewt. of curry 
stuff was imported into Ceylon, chiefly from 
India, in 1851.—Stmmonds. 

INGREDIENTS FOR CURRY STUFF. 





Nalive Name. Buqlish. Botanical, 
Sont. Anise sced. Pimpinella Anisum. 
Seetul cheenee gach, —Allspice. Myrtus Pimenta. 
Helachie, Cardamom. Vlettaria Cardamomuni, 
Laoong, Cloves Kugenia Caryophyllata. 
Jawatrie, Mace, Myristica Moschata, 
Jauphull. Nutmeg. Do. Do. 
Kulinie darchinie. Cinnamom, Taurus Cinnamomunr. 
Dhunuia or Kotimear, Coriander. Coriandrum Sativa, 


Cummin seed. 
Black pepper. 
Mustard seed. 
Chilhes, 


Leera 

Kali muirchie. 
Raa. 

Lal murchie. 


Cuninnm Cyminuin. 
Piper Nigrum. 
Sinapis Chinensis. 
Capsicum Frutescens, 


Hrldie, Turmeric. Curcuma longa. 

Maytic. Fenuzreek. Trigonella Funun.— 
Grecum, 

Lassun, Garlic, Alinm Sativum, 


Sont 

Udruek. 
Khush-khush, 
Pipel, 


Ginger, dry, 
Ginger, green, 
Poppy seed. 
Long pepper. 


$ Amomun Zingiber, 


Papaver Somniferun, 
Piper Jongum, 


Hing. Assatirtida, Ferula Assafoctida. 
Chironjit. Cluronjie nat. Buchanania Latifolia. 
Badam. Almond. Amygdalis Communis, 
Narel. Cocoanut, Cocos Nuczfera 
Nemuck. Salt. 


INGREDIENTS FOR MAKING A CURRY 
WITH MEAT, FOWL, OR FISH. 


Chillies, dry or green, from six to twelve or 
more. 


Mirchie. 


Huldie. Turmeric, one Tolah, 
Dhunnia, Coriander seed, one ,, 
Zeera, Cummin seed, three Maghas. 
Blachie. Cardamom seed, two ,, 
Myatie. Fenugreek, three ,, 
Sont. Dry ginger, three ,, 
Kali Mirchie. Black pepper, _—_ one Tolah. 
Nemuck, Salt, two __,, 
Lnoong Cloves, ., twelve,, 
Jawatrie. Mace, ’ one Masha. 
Kulmie Darchinie. Cinnamom, one Tolah. 
Narel. Cocoanut, eight ,, 
Chironjie. Chironjie nuts, six ,, 
Badam. Almonds, five ,, 


Khush-khush. 
Peaz, 

Lussun, 

Am. 

Emlec. 


Poppy seed, five ,, 

Onions, a table-spounful, sliced. 

Garlic, from one to three cloves, | 

Mangoc, dried or green, a few slices. 

eonerins, fresh or salted, a small quan- 
ity. 

Lime juice, one dessert-spoonful, 

‘ Curds, three table-spoonsful. 

Ghee or Butter, three table spoonsful. 


These are the quantities of the various articles 
to be used-in the preparation of a curry, bearing 
in mind it is unnecessary to use the whole of the 
spices together; or the mangoes, tamarinds, or 


Leemboo, 


5)]9 


CUSCUS ROOT. 

lime juice, neither the cocoanut with the almonds, 
and the ginger may be omitted when dry -ripe 
chillies: are used, as likewise the cummin seeds 
with the coriander, both of which are better for 
being roasted. . Cocoanut milk is much used.on 
the coast in forming the gravy to many curries, 
especially*fish and prawns, as well as the oil fresh 
expressed from the nut when grated. If the 
curry 1s to be dry, the onions must be fried brown 
in ghee or bubter, and the ingredients ground to 
a paste with water, mixed in the same, the 
neat, and fowl added, stirring the whole until 
the gravy and butter are absorbed. Tor a gra- 
vy curry, cut the meat or fowl into slices, put 
the ghee into a stewpan over the fire with the 
sliced onions and dress them, then add the meat 
with the ground ingredients, and some water or 
broth, mix well together and let the whole sim- 
mer gently until the meat is properly done. 
Chundoo is made with imeat or fowl that has 
been previously dressed, it is to be minced up 
and added to chopped onions fried in ghee, with 
whole red chillies, and the other curry ingredients 
well mixed together; the frying is continued wn- 
til the meat is perfectly brown, and the gravy 
quite absorbed. 
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Salt in proportion to be added when using the 
curry stuff. The whole to be cleaned, dried, 
pounded, and sifted ; then properly mixed together 
and put into bottles, well corked. A table- 
spoonful is sufficient for a chicken or fowl curry. 
—Riddell’s Domestic Economy, p. 404. 


(3089) CUSCUS ROOT. 
Kala, Dux. 

Cuscus, Useer, Guz. HIND. 
Khus, Pers. 
This fragrant smelling . root. 


= 


Viratara, SANS. 
‘Vittie vyr, Tan. 
| . Cooroo vayroo, ‘TEL. 


perennial, Jong, spongy, brown fibres, which are | dictionary as 


CUTTEAMUNDOO. 
made into fans, ornamental baskets, mats for 
palkee tops, &c. Thirty-five species of this grass 
(Andropogon) are distinguished, and which are 
common in the low rich soils of most parts of 
India. It is chiefly brought to Bombay from the 
Malabar Coast.— Fualkner. 
(3040) CUSCUTA REFLEXA, ConvoLvuLa- 
CEE. Hnldi-algusi-luta, Duss 
A parasite with filiform twining succulent 
stems, leafless, smooth, yellow ; flowers white.— 
Riddell. i 


3041) CUSTARD APPLE. Anona squa- 
mosa.—aulkner. 7 

(3042) CUSTOMS. = 

Zakhat, Guz. | Gumruk, Mahsool, Pers, 

Duties levied on commodities of importance.— 
Fanlkner. 

(3043) CUSTOM ILOUSE. 

Gumnruck, Guz. inp. Pers. 

A term applied to the establishment by means 
of which the customs revenue is collected, and 
also to the building within which the business is. 
conducted.— Laudkner. 


(3044) CUTTACK forests are composed of 
teak, sal, Sissoo, ebony, Pentaptera, Buchanania, 
and other trees of a dry soil, and that require a 
dry season alternating with a wet one. These 
are unknown in’ the .Chittagong forests, which 
have Jarool, Lagerstramia Mesna, Dipterocarpi, 
nutmegs, oaks of several kinds, and) many other 
trees not known in the Cuttack forests, and all 
typical of a perennially Inumid atmosphere.— 
Hooker's Him. Jour. Vol. 11. page 840. 

(3045) COUTTLE FISIL, BONE OF. Sepia : 
Octoropa. 

Kaddelnooray, TAM. 

Dirva ka kuff, Dux. 

This is found on the coasts and used for rub- 
bing down paint &c. by the moochies (Rohde’s 
M.8.S.); also for the purpose of cleaning and po- 
lishing the surface of silver and other metals.— 
Ains. Mat. Med. p. 152. In Sepia officinalis 
the soft parts are supported by a firm calcareous 
bone, the well-known cuttle-bone of the shops, 
and in all the naked Cephalopods (not including 
Ocythoe) now existing it would appear that some 
rudiment at least of a bony, horny, or cartilagi- 
nous support is to be found.-—Hug/. Cyc. p. 820. 


(3046) CUTTY, the term applied in Southern 
India to the Iron-bloom of native manufacture. 

(3047) CUTTEAMUNDOO, 1s the juice of 
the plant Akoo Chenroodoo or Euphorbia Cutti- 
mundoo, and is used in cementing iron. The 
“ Cutteamundoo” the juice of this. plant is 
used in cementing iron with other substances (the 
blade and handle of a knife for instance), It is com- 
mon in the Northern Circars and.is called Akoo 


Samoodra nooroogoo, 
TEL, 


consists of many} Chenroodoo—which is described in Campbell’s 


“ Euphorbia Neriifolia,” It is also 
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CYCAS ANGULATA. 


called Bramha Chemoodoo, At the Madras Ex- 
hibition of 1855, Mr. Elliot exhibited 7 articles 
(basin, ewer, tumbler, &c.) made of Cutteanrundoo 
gum, moulded with the hand, without any prepar- 
ation. ‘The fresh juice is used as a vesicant, 
and also as a cement for fastening knife handles, 
&e. For the introduction of this interesting sub- 
stance, a.medal was awarded to Mr. Elliot at the 
London Exhibition of 1851, and for the further 
application of it to useful purposes, the Ma- 
dras Jury awarded Honorable Mention. Several 
consignments have been made by Messrs. Healy 
and Lutrell, of Vizagapatam, and 2 cwts. were 
sent, by request to Professor Solly, Society of Arts, 
London. The samples exhibited, illustrate the va- 
riety of uses to which this gum elastic may be ap- 
plied. At the same Exhibition, Major Gencral 
Clarke forwarded from Jaulnah a Ilydrocarbon, 
closely resembling Cutteamundoo gum, obtained 
from the “ Kuphorbia tirucalli,” which is how- 
ever considerably different from Caoutchoue or 
Gutta Percha in its physical qualities, for this 
the Jury awarded Honorable Mention. Also Nur- 
singa Row of Masulipatam forwarded two lumps 
of a similar substance obtained from “ Muphorbia 
neriifolia” to which the same remarks applv: the 
Jury awarded Honorable Mention.—M. EJ. ht. 


(3048) CYCADACE.%, Cyrcans, the Cycas 
Tribe, one of the natural orders of (Gymnosper- 
mous Plants. It is essentially characterised by 
its trunk growing in a cylindrical unbranched 
manner, in consequence of the development of 
one terminal ud only, and by its diwcious flow- 
ers, of which the males at least grow in cones 
composed of pellate scales. In one genus, Za- 
mia, the female flowers also are disposed in the 
same manner. All the species contain starch, 
and from many it is separated and employed as 
an article of diet. The species of Hucephalartos 
are called Kaffir-Bread. The seeds of Dion edule 
yield starch in Mexico. ‘The same substance, 
under the name of sago, is obtained from species 
of Zamia in the Bahamas and other West India 
Islands ; in Japan from Cycas revoluta ; and in 
the Moluccas and Southern India, the Cycas 
circinalis yields a coarse kind of flour. This 
species also yields a transpareut gum. The 
order contains about fifty species. A fine 
collection of Cycadaceous Plants exists in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. <A unique collection 
of these plants has also been recently made 
by the Rev. J. Yates of Lauderdale Louse, 
Highgate.—Engl. Cyc. paye 265. 

(3049) CYCAS ANGULATA. The fruit forms 


the principal food. of the Australian aborigines |. 


during a portion of the year. They cut it into 
thin slices, which are first.dried, afterwards soak- 
ed in water, and finally padked up in sheets of 
tea-tree bark. In this condition it undergoes a 
_ species of fermentation ; the deleterious proper- 
ties of the fruit are destroyed, and a mealy aub- 


CYDONIA VULGARIS. 
stance with a :musty flavor remains, which the 
blacks probably bake into .cakes. They appear 


also to hke the fruit of the: Pandanus, of which 


large quantities were found by Dr. Leiehardt. in 
their camps, soaking in water, contained in ves- 
sels formed of stringy - bark.—Sunmonds. 

(3050) CYCAS CIRCINALIS. Chiefly oc- 
curs in India and the Moluccas; said to 
vield a sago, alsoa gum like tragacanth.—O’S8h. 
paye 622. It is a verv handsome tree, in ap- 
pearance resembling thePalm tribe,and is common 
irom ‘Tellicherry to the foot of the Ghauts. It 
is also common, in the Karen forests of Tenasse- 
rim. — Mason. | 

(3051) CYCAS PECTINATA, is a Sago 
palm which grows in Sikkim, on the flats by 
the streams. Its stem is ten feet high, witha 
beautiful crown of foliage. — Hooker, Vol.i.p.15 1. 

(3052) CYCAS REVOLUTA. A. native of 
Japan; a kind of sago is said to be obtained 
from the cellular substance. The whole plant 
yields a copious mucilage, which hardens into a 
transparent gun.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 622. 


(3053) CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. Primv- 
LACE. This isa bulbous species of flowering 
plants thriving ina light vegetable mould and 
mav be cultivated by its seed or tubers. —2iddel/. 

(3054) CYCLANTILERA PEDATA. Lizta- 
CEE. This species of flowering plants is grown, 
and cultivated as the Cyclamen.—Riddell. 

(3055) CYAMOPSIS PSORALOIDES. Do- 
LICHOS FAB-EFORMIS. 

Coothah Varay-kai, Tam. 

An erect annual; cultivated during the cold 
months in gardens for the little flat pods, which 
are used in curries, and as a substitute for French 
beans : grows from 2 to 3 feet high; the pods 
are seldoin very tender.—Jaffrey. The natives 
of Tenasserim cultivate this, which resembles the 
common European bean, and is esteemed by 
them a good vegetable.— Alason. 

(3056) CYATITLEA ARBOREA, Tree Fern. 
A. section of this tree fern displays well the 
structure of an Acrogenous stem, hollow im the 
centre, marked on the outside by the scars of the 
fallen leaves, and showing the elongation of the 
axis by the junction of the petioles. Wood quite 
worthless as timber.-—Afadras Iort. Garden 87. 
—M. B.S. Re 

(3057) CYDONTA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Pomacee.—Hng. Cyc. 
page 269. | 
(3058) CYDONIA TOMENTOSA. Woolly 
Quince. Hind. Velaitee Behee. Cultivated in 
some gardens.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 1935. 

(3059) CYDONIA VULGARIS. (Quince.) 
Asia Minor, Cabul, Bokhara. Of Seeds. 

Behvedana, Behdana, Hinn. 
Cydonia, L. Semina. Cydonia vulgaris, Pers. 
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CYMBIDIUM ALOIFOLIUM. 


Seeds of common Quince. (Pyrus Cydonia, 
Linn.) Jcosandria Peniagynia,. Linn. Seeds 
oval, acute, plain at one side, convex at the other, 
often. triangular, truncated -at one ‘end, of iron 
colour, internally white and brilliant. The co- 
riaceous episperm contains a quantity of muci- 
lage whith is readily given out to water. The 
kernel is emulsive. The Beheedana constitutes 
an important article of commerce, being highly 
valued as a demulcent tonic, and restorative re- 
medy by the Mahomedans all over the Kast. In 
1838-39, 1064 maunds were imported into Cal- 
cutta from the Persian Gulf; into Northern 


India they are brought from Cabul and 
Yashmere.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 3380. ‘The 


Quince (xvdoue) was known to the ancients 
and Arabs; the seeds (bihee danu) are employed 
medicinally in India, being imported from Cau- 
bul and Cashmere, where the tree is cultivated. 
This is a moderately sized, much branched but 
crooked tree. Leaves ovate, obtuse at the base, 
quite entire, with their lower surface, as well as 
the calyxes and pedicels tomentose. lowers 
few, of a white or rose-colour in a kind of umbel. 
The pomes closed, globose or oblong, 5-celled ; 
cells many seeded, cartilaginous Seeds envelop- 
ed in condensed mucilage.—Nees von hi. 305 ; 
St. and Ch. u. 114. 
of a yellow colour, downy, and remarkable for a 
fine odour. The ancients used it as a medicine, 





CYNANCHUM IPECACHUANA. 

soms in April, native of India; Wight also gives 
Cymbidium erectum, 1753; tenuifolium, 911, 
1689; tesseloides, 916; and triste, 911-1689. 

(8063) CYNANCHUM, (from kéwv, a dog, and 
&x, to strangle), a genus of a Plants belongin:: 
to the natural order 4eclepiadacee. It has a 
5-parted somewhat rotate corolla; a coronet of 
appendages consolidated, 5-20-lobed, when 5- 
lobed with the segments opposite the anthers : 
the pollen-masses ventricose, pendulous; the 
stigma usually apiculate, sometimes blunt, very 
rarely with a beak inclosed below the summit; 
the follicles smooth. The species are herbs or 
undershrubs, with opposite leaves and mostly 
twining stems.—Kng. Cyc. Dr. Wight vives 
Cynanchum alatum, 1280 Callialata, 1270 pau- 
ciflorum 354. 

(3064) CYNANCHUM ARGEL, has erect, 
pale, round stems.—Eug. Cyc. p. 275. It isa 
native of Upper Keypt. The leaves and the whole 
plant act as a powerful drastic purgative. This 
plant appears to be a native of the same districts 
as those from which the Alexandrian Senna is 
obtained, and all the samples of that senna con- 
tain these leaves. They do not, however, appear 


| to be added for the purposes of adulteration, but 
The fruit of the Quince is | *¢ collected with the leaves of the senna through 


the ignorance cf the persons employed in their 
collection. The leaves of Tinnevelly senna are 


but it is now chiefly employed for flavouring | not found to contain those of the C. Argel mix- 


other fruits, or as a preserve. 
astringent matter, with Malic acid, Sugar, and 
azotised matter. (Soudeiran.) The seeds are 
oblong, pointed, convex on the outside, and with 
one or two flat sides, according to the pressure 
of neighbouring seeds. ‘Their testa, or thick 
seed-coat, is covered with condensed mueilage, 
which, according to Bischoff, as quoted by Dr. 
Percira, is lodged in very fine cells, and becomes 
easily dissolved out when submitted to the ac- 
tion of boiling. water.— Roy/e. 

(2060) CYGNIN EH, a sub-family of Web- 
Footed Birds, belonging to the family dnatide, 
order Anseres of Linneus, including the Swans. 
Only two true Swans are recorded by Linnwxus, 
and those as varieties of Anas Cygnus namely, 
variety A, C. ferus, and variety B, C. mansuetus. 
Since his time the researches of zoologists have 
added considerably to the catalogue.—Eng. Cyc. 
page 169. 

(3061) CYGNIA FERUS. (Ray.) Male. Pure 
white, with occasionally a buff tinge on the top 
of the head. Bill black, and depressed anteriorly, 


quadrangular at the base, and yellow, which 


tint extends forward along each lateral margin 
of the upper mandible beyond the aperture of 
the nostrils.—Hng. Cyc. p. 270. 

(3062) GYMBIDIUM ALOIFOLIUM. Or- 
chidacem. This is a beautiful plant, when in 
flower, of a:purple and yellow colour, ‘and bles- 


It contains some | 


ed with them. Much of the unpleasant griping 
effect of the Alexandrian senna is attributed by 
some writers on Materia Medica to the mixture 
of the leaves of the Argel. Senna leaves are also 
mixed with those of the Gouphocurpus fruticosus, 
which are in Syria also called Argel, or Arghel.— 
Eng. Cyc. page 275. In small doses the leaves are 
purgative, and they are much used in Egypt for 
adulterating senna. (Sec that. article.) The Indian, 
or Tinnevelly sennas is not liable to this adultera- 
tion, to which many practitioners attribute the 
severe griping which senna often occasions.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, p. 450. 


(3965) CYNANCIIUM EXTENSUM. Jaco. 
Vaylie parta, TAM. Zootoopakoo, TEL. 
Utrun, Dux. Vooghapala, SANs. 

The leaves of this herbaceous plant have a dis- 
acrecable and somewhat nauseous taste and smell. 
The juice of them is supposed to possess am emi- 
tic, as well as purgative, quality, and is said to be 
particularly useful in cases of Jaundice : it is gene- 
rally administered in Cow’s milk.— dina. Mat. 
Med. p. 122. . 

(3066) CYNANCHUM IPECACHUANA, 
Mauritius Ipecachuana. A root procured from 
the Mauritius, and subjected to analysis by Pel- 
letier. Its emetic.properties.are well established, 
but it requires to be given in double the dose of 
the true ipecachuana; great difference of opinion - 
exists as to the plant by. which it is supplied. 


old 


CYNODON DACTYLON. 3 CYPERACEAE. 
The article does not occur in commerce, ‘though | creases and-spreads very-wide. «It yields abund- 
it may probably be identical with the roet of .C.| ance of seed, of which small birds are very fond. 
Vincetoxicun.— O’Shauglanessy, page 451. It has been very successful to allow. the seedto 
(3067) CYNANCHUM OVALIFOLIUM is| "pen before the hay is cut,.as it then propagates 
sinooth twining plant, with oblong oval acu- itself by seeds, in-addition to the runners. “Chis 
minate Ieaves : many-flowered cymes; peduncles | 7488 is also found in Great Britain, but in that 
not longer than the petiole; the coronet 10 cleft | Couvtry Its produce and nutritive profertics are 
about as long as the corolla; the stigma pointed, | Comparatively insignificant, while here it consti- 
emarginate. This plant is a native of Penang, | "tes + of the pasture. Respecting this Grass, 
where according to Dr. Wallich, it is used for the| 5it W- Jones observes (As. Res. Vol. 4. P. 242) 
purpose of procuring from its sap, caoutchoue, | © that it is the sweetest and most ‘nutritious pas- 
which isof an excellent quality.—Zngl. Cyc. p.| ture for cattle ; and its usefulness, added to its 
275. Cynanchum ovalifolium of Penang, yiclds| beauty, mduced the Hindoos, in their earliest 


abundance of very fine caoutchouc.—O’Shauyh- | 8€S; to believe that it was the mansion of a be- 
nessy, page 451. nevolent nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it, 


(3068) CYNANCHUM VIMINALE, Lin as in the following text of A’t’harvana: “ My 
i at pe oe" Durva, which rose from the water of life, which 
Kodiculla, Tam. _ | has a hundred roots and a hundred stems efface 
_ The young shoots and tender stalks of this} a lundred of my sins, and prolong my existence 
creeper are eaten by the Natives. Lt must not} on earth a hundred years.”—Cleghorn, Grasses. 
be confounded with the Kallie (or Kodicallie, as : 


it is sometimes called) which is the ‘Tamool name Ty ow aay he oe re ve alba 
of the milk hedge. — Ainslie, p. O54. nese are P Di las, Nabrves O 4surope, 


the colour of the flowers mostly blue, purple, 
(3069) CYNARA CARDUNCULUS : Car-] white and purple, grow in any common soil.— 
poons. ‘This is similar to the garden artichoke ; 


Riddell. 
indeed plants of the latter, which grow to a large (3072) CYNOMORIUM. Dr. Wallich says 
size might be used as cardoons; in order to pre- 


there is a species of this fungus-like genus, which 
pare this vegetable the leaves of the artichoke 


is parasitical on the roots of trces in the Te- 
should be cut down, not destroymg the heart, at} yasserim provinces, and valuable as a styptic ; 
the commencement of the rains, after the young 


Pi jeneticae Gen lice aloald i but I have not observed it.—Afason. 
eaves crow to the length of 2 feet, they should be F pene Re eencia, e Sai 
tied together ina bundle, and earthed up like (3073) CYPERACHA, Sepces. May be call 


celery, at least one foot of carth should be raised ed the Grasses of moist situations, and very closely 
round the plant, they will be fit for use i three resemble them in appearance ; pub Athey inv Fede 
weeks or a month, raised from seed. ‘The plants dily be distinguished by their stems being solid, 
when a good size require to be planted 2 or 3 fect often triangular, and their leaves with entire, not 
apart in good soil; probably this is the only use split sheaths. | Chey are =. _ useful oe 
to which the garden artichoke could be turned to the plants ol that zamly _ ae amed Papyrus 
at Madras.—Jaffrey. Cardoon resembles the arti- belongs to the Cyperacese. Though a few do 
choke, but grows much higher. The tender stalks | 8°rete fecula im their tuberous rootstocks, as 
and leaves when blanched arc used for soups and | the Water Chesnut of the Chinese, &c., others 
salads, and are cultivated in the same manner as | S°¢rete a ttle \ olatile Ou, as Cyperus longus 
the artichoke. —Riddell. and votundus. They are mentioned here because 


= . rer - the creeping rhizomes of Carex arenaria, and of 
(3070) CYNODON DACTYLON. a few allied species, are sometimes used medici- 
Hurrum Pilloo, Tau. | Tlurrvalee-grass, J0NG. 


nally, under the name of German Sarsaparilla. 
The young and tender leaves of this grass are Sedves nearly resemble grasses in appearance, but 
aised in chatnies, a rather curious use, but consi- 


grow usually in moist situations, and are distin- 
dered very pleasant, the roots make a cooling guished from them by their angular stems. There 
drink.—Jajfrey. It is one of the most abundant | are few of them useful for any purpose—not even 
vrasses on the Tenasserim Coast, but it is much 


for fodder. One of them, however, is famous 
less conspicuous than many others.—.Mason.|as having yielded the Papyrus of the Egyp- 
The Cynodon Dactylon or Hurryallee Grass of} tians, employed by them for making paper, 
India, is considered the best for cattle. Root 


ropes, and even boats; and of which the 
creeping through the Joose sand with strong | plant is so frequently represented in their sculp- 
fibres at the nodes. ‘Stem rarely exceeding six} ture and painting. An Indian species of Cype- 
“inches in height, creeping to a considerable ex- | rus (C. tegetum, Roxb. ; called Papyrus Pangoret 
tent, matted, very smooth. Florets all on one | by Nees von Esenbeck), the Madaorkati of the 

side of the spike-stalk awwnless, purplish, and | Bengalees, which is extremely common about 
ranged in two close alternate rows. -All the | Calcutta and in Bengal, is very extensively em- 
stems which lie near the ground take root, and | ployed for making the elegant, shining and use- 
by this means, though an annual plant, it in- 









































ful mats for which the capital of India is famous, 
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CYPERACEZ. 
and which are. frequently imported into Europe. 
Dr., Roxburgh states that the culms or: stalks of 
the plant. when green are split into three or four 
pieces, which in drying, contract so much as to 
bring the margins in contact, in which atate they 
are -woven into mats, and thus show a_ nearly 
similar strface on both sides. Specimens of the 
strips of this sedge were sent to the Exhibition 
of 1851, as well as mats made of them. ‘These 
strips are tied up in bundles about four inches 
in diameter and four feet in length ; and scem, 
besides their extensive use for mat-making to be 
well adapted for platting. The cotton grass 
(Eriophorum) of Kurope is a conspicuous orna- 
inent of turf-bogs and marshy moors, from hav- 
ing its seeds clothed at the base with a silky or 
cotton like substance. With this, pillows are 
sometimes stuffed, and wicks of candles as well 
ag paper, made. ‘There is a species of the genus 
very common in the Himalayas, both in low val- 
leys and at considerable elevations. This, Dr. 
Royle named Eriophorum cannabinum, in conse- 
quence of his finding it everywhere cinployed in 
making ropes for all ordinary purposes by the 
mountaineers. Its name, bhabhur and bhabhurce 
has a considerable resemblance to that of the 
papyrus, considering that the d and p are letters 
so frequently interchanged for each other. All 
who have scrambled up the steeps of the Tlina- 
Javas are sensible of the great support they have 
received from the toughness of the tufts of the 
bhabhur. Specimens of the dricd leaves, made 
up into bundles about three feet im lcngth, were 
sent to the Exhibition of 1851, from Beerbhoom. 
Also twine made from it : this, though rough, is 
strong and well fitted for ordinary purposes. 
Capt. Huddleston, ina paper on the Hemp and 
other fibres of Gurhwal, in the Jbimalayas 
(*‘'Trans. Agric. Soc. of India,’ viii, p. 272), men- 
tions the Bhabhur as holding a conspicuous place, 
“ from its extensive use and most abundant sup- 
ply throughout the whole of the hills, affording a 
Inost economical substitute as an article of 
cordage, in lieu of others of a more costly and 
durable nature. All the jhoolas or rope bridges, 
which are erected over the large rivers, where 
sanghas or wooden-planked bridges cannot be 
made, on all the principal thoroughfares of this 
district, are constructed of this silky species of 
grass, the cables of which are of considerable 
thickness. #These rope bridges are a very sale 
means of cofminunication over the large and ra- 
pid rivers intersecting different parts of the 
country, both for travellers aud men with loads ; 
and, where the footway and sides are properly 
laced with brashwood, afford an easy enough 
roadway for loaded. sheep—but neither ponies 
nor cattle can travel over them. This grass 
grows abundantly in all the ravines up the sides 
of the mountains, and is to be had only for the 
cutting—but.it is not of a very durable nature, 
though pretty strong when fresh made into ropes. 
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lent cyperus. : 
as a substitute for coffee, and yield a preparation 
resembling chocolate. 








CYPERUS PAPYRUS. 


It lasts about a-twelvemonth only, or a little 
nore, and the people in charge of the rope bridges 


are constantly employed in repairing and an- 


nually renewing the ropes and stays. The ‘ chin- 


kas,’ or temporary bridges of a single cable, upon 
which traverses a seat in the, shape of an ox- 


yoke, are also sometimes made of this grass.” — 


Royle, Ind. Bib. Pl. p. 33. cn te 
(3074) CYPERUS ESCULENTUS, Escu- 
The toasted roots have been used 


The cultivation. of the 
plant deserves attention for its considerable | ali- 
inentary value.—O’Shaughuessy, page 628. — 


(3075) CYPERUS GEMINATUS, (twin) 


Ainslie. Sp. Nov. 


Sheelandei arisee, Tam. 


Bulbous roots eaten m India, flavour resem- 
bles that of sago.—O’ Shaughuessy, p. 628. This 
was first brought to the notice of Europeans by 
the late Dr. James Anderson, who, in an excur- 
sion he made to the southern part of the Penin- 
sula some years ago discovered that the Sheelan- 
die arisee, from growing in sandy situations by 
the sea side and requiring but little water, was 
the common food of the natives during the famine 
and when other grains are scarce. It is nutri- 
tious, pleasant to the taste aud makes a pudding 
soinewhat resembling that made of sago. Dr. 
Anderson, with that kindness and benevolcnce 
which ever distinguished him, disseminated the 
bulbous roots of this curious plant wherever he 
thought from their particular quahties they could 
be beneficial. — Ainslie, p. 250. 


(3076) CYPERUS JUNCIFOLIUS. 
of the Rush Leaved. Cyperus. 
koray kalunz, TAM. Sadeoofie, ARAB. 
Nagur mootha, Bene. & ‘Toongudda, TEL. 
Duk. Moosta, SANS. 
Ts employed asa diaphoretic and diuretic in 
India. Its roots are fibrous.— O'Shaughnessy, 
page 627. This fibrous root with ifs small bul- 
bous extremities is prescribed in decoction in 
Fever cases : it is supposed to be gently diaphore- 
tic and diuretic, and is reckoned a valuable reme- 
dy when there appears to be a tendeney to drop- 
sy in the habit.— ins. Mat. Med. page 84. 
(3077) CYPERUS PAPYRUS, of the Egyp- 
tiuns, belongs to this genus, and is still called da- 
bier in Syria. It is about 15 feet high ; the ex- 
terior tunic of the stems cut in bands, and press~ 
ed, formed the paper of ancient Egypt and Eu- 
rope; the leaves, which are several feet long, 
served for the same purpose, but weré of inferior 
quality. ‘his paper is but little Hable to decay. 
Pliny, for instance, relates that the book of 
laws of Numa Pompilius was found in Rome in 
a high state of perservation, after having been 
buried nearly six centuries in the earth— 
O' Shaughnessy, page 628. 
R 


Root 


sas DACCAL os DACCA. 


(3078). CYPERUS. ROTUNDUS.. Rounp-, America. ‘The wood is:hard, elastic, strong, re- 
STEMMED Cyperus. © Mootha, Hinv. - | gists worms, and its odour repels insects from 
Very common: in low evownds : the small’ fra- whatever may be contained in a cabinet: or chest 
rant tubers are used in washing the hair. There | Mace of It. _its duration. is very considerable, 
are several other varieties : one of the most com- but the precise period to which the tree lives has 
mon is “ naga-mootha,” the root of which is not been clearly ascertained. In-some countries 
used in the same way.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 174, | this tree ” ipiee sie i Be Th of: tie mi 

| ne nee ees ee as an emblem of immortality. ‘There are severa 
7 TPERUS ROTUNDUS, (r as ais | 

(3079) me aoere ane: DL = ( ound). species of this class of evergreen trees. 

Roots (rhizomes) in ovoid bulbs, the ‘size of af — (8084) CYPRINID.1, a family of Fishes of 
pigeon’s egg, united by a long woody tracing the section Malacopterygii Abdominales, the spe- 
radicle, of leafy texture. Its properties are the | les of which are distinguished by their having the 
same as those of C. Juncifolius.— O'Shaughnessy, mouth small—Hugl, Cyc. page 219. 


688, ee (3085) CYPRINUS VAR. 
(3080) CYPERUS, Sepae roor. The roots | Sayl kunde, ‘TAM, din’s Mat. Med. p. 156. 


Sayl Duk ‘Tambara, MALAY, | | 
(3086) CYPRUS VINE. Ipomea quamoclhit. 
r yp ar: 8087) CYLTISUS ARGENTEUS, Leouin- 

(3081) CYPERUS TEGETUM, is used in| _ Pe lists AR ieee — pradagy 
Lane Matha ene ° : F Aa a) a S.-— IS 885 , S aC aS ‘ i es ds if Aah r i A Ge iy 
india for mat making.— Royle, p. 38)- boule {i ar ro eta mOs x ee HEES < 
ee : — | shrubs found all over Murope, the trees mostly 

i YPR A : ‘owe Via . , ° acer 
. (3082) hice: sarge the eine a) bearing flowers of a yellow colour, with a few 
ZONES 2) sometimes (rowrles~ “1 ore lane Of! exceptions of white and purple, they are readily 

. e Ee e & . a & & eu i ; ‘ 7 >) 4 < é t) A] u?r@ 

he French, (amily of Marine Gasteropodus Mol- (3088) CYTISUS CAVAN. Syn. Cajanus is 

sea, well known in commerce froim oue of the ee DO Lande Ne: Ne aes an 


of a species of sedge are found among the vege- 
ables, though they taste like filberts.-—d/asov. 


mee See | deus. 
species (C. Moneta) being used in some parts of Pham iis 
ae ne ys ; rbur, UND. 
: ast, ( a CLUE ae ; : 4 oe Rer 
he a a circulating medium.—Lryl. Cy One of the woods employed in the Bengal 
y 4 ° - “ i 
nage powder works at Eshapore, in the manufacture 


(3083) CYPRESS. A forest tree, a native of fof Charcoal. It amight be probably ‘employed 
she south-eastern parts ol urope, particularly of in the maniafreture oft Pyroligneous Acetic acid. 
Italy ; Mexico, and the southern jurts of N. —Beag. Phar. p. 235. 


1) 


(3089) DAB or KOOSIIN, Poa Cynosur| for dveing silks in England and France, is one of 
vides, is the sacred grass of the [indoos, and 1s) the niost valuable agricultural products of the dis- 
made into rope in north Western India. triet. Next to fine muslins, and embroidered fa- 

(3090) DACCA, possesses 2 variety of articles biies, silver filigree work Is that for which Dacca 18 
of Agricultural produce, as Rice, Pulse, Millet, | most celebrated. Vhis art Is also practised in great 
Maize, Cotton, Safflower, Indigo, Sugar, Ginger, perfection at Cuttack, and in Sumatra, and China. 
Coffee’ and Capsicum, but only two of these, | The articles usually made at Dae ad are Ladies 
viz., Cotton aud Safflower are mased ait ereater| Ornaments, such as Bracelets, Ear-rings, Brooch- 
perfection there than elsewhere ; and may there-| es, Chains, Necklaces, Xe. anid Attar-dans anil 
iore be considered as staples peculiar to the small boxes for natives. A specimen on a large 
district. The indigenous Cotton of Dacca hag | scale could be made, such as a vase for flowers, 
long been celebrated for. its superior quality. It) @ stand for writing: materials. The design best 
is cultivated along the banks of the Meena from adapted for displaying the celicate work of filigree 
Gohievonak: 5 * Fidilpore. a Backergunge, q {is that of a leaf. It should be draws L on stout 
distance of ‘about, forty miles ; on the banks of | Paper, and of the exact size of the article intend 
the Brahmaputra Creek (the ancient channel of ec! to be mace. The apparatus used m the art 
the river of the same name) and along the Luc-/ 1s exceedingly simple, consisting merely of a few 
kia and Banar. It presents different shades of | small ‘crucibles, a piece oft hambgo for a blow 
quality, the finest of which is named photce, and | P'pe, small hammers for flattening” the wire, and 
is'the material of which the délicate Muslins are sets of a forceps for inter-twisting it. | The draw- 
wiade. It is described by Roxburgh, as differ-| ing of silver and gold (. ¢. silver covered with 
ing from the common Herbaceous Cotton Plant of gold) wire, used as thread in embroidery, 1s cx" 
Bengal in several particulars, but chiefly in having tensively carried on here. — Benares 3s also cele- 
a longer, finer and softer fibre than if. Safflower | brated for this art. ‘There are several varieties: 
(Carthamus tinctorius) now so extensively used of silver and gold thread (6adla) made at Dacca, | 





| 
See tale 8 aoe a eek Ete ee poe eee! . 


DAHLIA VARIABILIS. DAHLIA VARIABILIS. | 


as goolabutoon for the embroidery of muslins ani | scarlet, orange, saffron and yellow flowered, sin- 


silks; .goshoo for cups and covering . the handles | gle, semi-double, and double, and. several sub- 
of chowries ; sadmak for turbans, slippers, and | varieties. It is propagated by dividing-the. roots 
hookah: snakes; and doodun. for gold lace and | and cuttings for ordinary: purposes, and by seed 
brocades. Some of it is drawn almost as fine as | for new varieties. If the tubers are cut, be care- 
a hair. In the time of Aurungazcbe a quantity of | ful to preserve an eve in the part, otherwise it 
this artitle was imade yearly for the Court at | will throw out root fibres but no shgots. If seed 
Delhi. A hundred sticks covered with it, and | is to be preserved, remove all the tubers carefully 
plain gold, and silver dadia to the amount of | so that the nourishment may -be given to the 
£2,0U0 in value, appear among the items com- flower ; and if to produce, tubers for, the following 
posing the Mulboos Khas Nwzr, which was an- | season, remove the flowers when early in bud, 
nually sent to the Kinperor.—Dr, Taylor. after having ascertained the colour. ‘The finest 
(3091) DACTYLOPTERUS (Lacépede), a double ae haa reales a this ee though 

, youmay occasionally get a double flower from 
secd. ‘he method by which favorite sorts may 
be increased is as follows. he old tabers are to 
be placed ina large tlower pot of good leaf mould 
and old inanure, leaving the crowns only expos- 
ed. The shoots waich quickly rise from the tu- 
hers are cut or chpped off, when about two or 
| three imches in length, and put into fresh pots, 
or ina bed, where they must be carefully water- 
led, and shaded until they have struck and taken 
root, when they will grow vigorously. Tubers 
‘that have no eves near the crown should be re- 
jected. If grown from seed, the plant should be 
‘removed when about four or six inches high, and 
if placed in the ground, a space of two feet at 
Jeast between each plant allowed; and as the 
plant arrives at maturity, it must be supported 
by strong sticks. When the stalk has become 
dry, the tubers may be removed and kept in a 
room, ¢ither upon sand or pounded charcoal. 
The plants should have all the lower straggling 
branches removed with a sharp knife, and 
so. trained that, when in blossom, the flow- 
pea atten A 7 | ers mav appear to the greatest advantage. The 
. (3092) D.AMIA NX ENSA, - he Oolrum | oj] ae a light rich loam, mixed with 
fibre, is a promising substitute for Max, which, | sand, ‘The tubers may be left in the ground, 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, was exhibited put it is not safe to do so, rats and other 
by Captain Meadows Faylor. ‘The Ootruim fibre | vormin being destructive to them.—Riddeil. 
of the Nizam’s Territories is soft, white, silky, [phe original species were single, the double flow- 
and strong: it can be procured in considerable | ors owe their origin to cultivation. They require 
quantities 1 Southern Indha, the Divina erteusa ‘a free soil, not too rich, and owing to the rapid 
being a common crecper belonging to the Ascle- ‘degeneration of the flowers on the plains, they 
pladacew. Capt. Meadows Taylor exhibited’ \youtd require to be yearly introduced from Eng- 
good specimens of this and of six other fibres | jand, ‘The culture ought to be regulated so as 
suited for cordage and weaving, and the Jury | ¢, vet them in flower after the heavy rains are 
awarded a 2nd Class Medal for these specimens. ‘past, and they require to be shaded from the 
—M. HE. Jur. Rep. | i mid-day sun. After flowering, they should be 
(3093) DAHLIA VARIABILIS. Composit. | cut down and the roots preserved in pots of 
‘This flower*is a native of Mexico, and grows | sindin a dry place as cool as possible. When 
there in a.sandy soil. It was first introduced | they start to grow the following season, if: pre- 
into England in the year 1789, and into India | served, they should be gently watered for a few 
about 20 years ago. It is now very common | days, retaining them in the pots of sand. When 
in all parts, antl, from its preat diversity of co- | the shoots are about half an inch Jong, the roots 
lour,-is generally cultivated with much care, es- | should be divided with a sharp knife leaving onc 
pecially by Europeans. ‘The leading varieties of | or two eyes to each division, in @ week they may 
the fertile rayed .are-——purple, rose, pale white, |be transplanted into separate pots about 44 
yellow, yellow and orange, pale yellow, light | inches wide, after’ the pots:are filed with roots 
bine; dark red, &c: Flowers single. Of the bar- | they should be repotted into-pots:in which they 
ren rayed species, there are the searlet, bright! are intendcd to flower ;. after growing some sizc 
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genus of Fishes belonging to the order Acantho- 
plerygit and family Loricati. Ut has the follow- 
ine characters :—Head fattened, large, and long 
and rising suddenly from the muzzle, which is 
yerv short 3 inferior angle of the pre-opercultum |. 
furnished with an elongated strong spine ; oper- 
culum without spines; imouth small; Jaws fur- 
nished with masses of iminute conical teeth ; 
branchiostegous rays six in munber ; some of the 
anterior ravs of the dorsal fin free; subpectoral 
rays numerous, very long, and connected by a 
membrane; ventral fius with four ravs; body 
covered with hard carinated scales. This genus 
contains but. two species, one 6f which has been 
long known: it inhabits the Mediterranean, aud 
is the Triyla volitans of Linueus. It is com- 
monly called the !lying-Gurnard and Flying- 
Fish ; but there are other species of fish which 
have obtained this name, on aceount of their 
power of sustaining themselves for a few seconds 
out of the water. ‘The other species inhabits the 
Indian Seas, and is the Dactyloplerus orteutalis 
of Cuvier.— Lng. Cyc. p. 297. 














DALBERGIA ACUMINATA. 
let them: be neatly staked, taking care not to i in- 
jure the roots.—Jaffrey. > 


(3094) DAISY, or DAY’S EYE, the little 

rennial plant called Bellis perennis by botanists. 

ike most composite flowers, it has proved 
productive of varieties when domesticated ; 
but they have almost disappeared, except from 
old-fashioned or cottage gardens.— Eng. Cyc. p. 
298. In India, this “plant and its varieties scl- 
dom live through the hot season, and do not re- 
muneraté for the trouble taken to raise them, un- 
less required as a ‘ Souvenir’ of home. ‘They 
are easily raised from seeds sown during the 
rains. Natives of Britain and Italy. —Jaeffrey. 


(3095) DALBERGIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Fubacee, named in 
honour of Nicholas Dalberg, a Swedish botanist. 
Tt has a campanulate calyx, 5-toothed ; a papili- 
onaceous corolla, the petals of the keel connected 
to the apex ; 8-10 stamens, sometimes all mona- 
delphous, with the tube or sheath cleft im frout, 
sometimes divided into two equal opposite bun- 
dles. It has a stipatate membranous compressed 
lerume, which is flat, oblong, and tapers to both 
ends. ‘The seeds, which vary from 1 to 3, are 
compressed and remote. The species are some- 
times trees, but usually climbing shrubs, with 
impari-pinnate leaves. "There are about 22 2 spe- 
cies of this genus, none of which are of any known 
use except those mentioned.—Kugl. Cyc. p. 298. 
Dr. Wight gives Dalbergia frondosa, 266; latifolia, 
1156 ; marginata, 87; Oogeiuensis, 391; reni- 
formis, 261 ; rimosa, 262; robusta, 24-4; sean- 
dens, 275 ; stipulata, 243 ; tamarindifolia, 
Dr. McClelland mentions that in ‘Tenasserim, 
there are four kinds of Dalbergia Black woods, 
Yindike, Buri. all yielding a heavy thaber, which 
will not float, similar to Sissoo. ‘These trees are 
very plentiful in the Tharawaddy and Hlatne dis- 
tricts, also in the lower parts of the ‘Toungioo 
district. The timber seldom attains a very laree 
size and is generally found of a girth of three or 
four feet. Wood, black. —MeClelland. One of 
the genus: Dalbergia, i is known in Tenasserim as 
the Chisel-Handle Tree. It is a common forest 
tree produces a hard, fine-grained wood which 
the Karens call the egg tice, and the Burmese 
the chisel-handle tree, its wood being much used 
for chisel handles. Mr. Mason has not scen the 
flower, but the fruit identifies it with Rox- 
burgh’s _genus.—Mason. There is another 
large timber tree of the genus Dalbergia found 
throughout the Provinces, — wrought 
into. canoes, which he thinks is a species of ¢ 
bergia, but he has never seen, it in flower. It is 
the tree of which, according to Burman geogra- 
phy, there is an immense specimen growing on 
the Great Eastern Island.—Hason... P 

_ (3096) DALBERGIA ACUMINATA, Rottl. 

Sessoo tree Sesso, Hinm, | Sissa,CaN, 


- Sissoo is the Hindoostani name of a very va- 
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DALBERGIA ‘LATIFOLIA. 
luable wood which grows: in Bahar; Oude, and 
Canara, and is employed for making’ the kneees 
and frames of ships: In Canarese the name of 


the Dalbergia acuminata i 1s eee Awe et: 
Med. p. 210. 


(8097) DALBERGIA ARBOREA. “ Wooo 
DALBERGIA, Willd. | 
Poongamaram, Tam |. 
Kurrunje Ka jar, Dur. 
Canaga, CAN. 
Kanoogaimanoo, TEL. 
The Vytians use the juice of the fresh root of 
this beautiful tree for the purpose of cleaning 
foul wleers. A fixed oti is prepared from the 
seed of the leeume used for burning in lamps 
and which is also said to possess virtues as an ex- 
ternal application in Rheumatic affections. The 
poongamarum is the Caju Galedupa of Rumphius. 
See Vol. 1. page 59.— tins. Mat. Med. p. 103. 
Dalbergia arborea, is a large tree with light 
oreen folinge, deciduous at the end of the cold 
season, the wood is light and firm and serves for 
common purposes, the seeds yield an useful oil. 


(3098) DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA. Legu- 
minus, Leon. 1156. Black wood. | 
Krooppoottoo marumy Tan. | Todigate. Vriksha, Can. 
Verugoodoocheva, 'TKL. Bilti, Can, 

Sit Sal, BENG. Sweta-shala, Duk. 

This is a large tree with a thick stem, the 
ceutre and large branches of which furnish to the 
manufacturer, the timber generally called black- 
wood, it is close grained and adinits of a fine po- 
lish and is therefore particularly adapted for 
furniture.—~Jtidded/. Tt is from thia magnificent 
tree, that the well known Malabar black wood is 
obtained, planks 4 feet broad are often procura- 
ble, after all the external white wood has been 
removed: it is heavy and close grained, admit- 
ting of high polish, and is very much used for fur- 
niture. It is onc of the most valuable woods 
of the Madras Presidency —M/. &£. J. BR. This 
tree seems less abundant in Coimbatore than the 
catty imarum, perhaps from being more sought 
after as yielding more valuable timber ; it is very 
dark, heavy and strony, sustaining a weight of 
515 Ibs.—/M ight. Mr. Rohde mentions it as one 
of our largest mountain trees: Howering during 
the wet scason, seeds ripening in Febraary‘and 
March. ‘The wood of the centre of the trunk 
and large branches is what 1s compaonly called 
black wood, and is used for making furniture... It 
is rather heavy, sinking in water, close grained 
and admitting the finest polish. Qn the Mala- 


Karing jhar, Tlinn, 
Poongumn tree, Enc, 
| Kurrunjie, Sans. 

2 % 





-| bar Coast the tree grows to an immense size. Dr. 


Roxburgh has mentioned another wood,. the 
Diospyros Ebenaster with the same Telingu name, 
on the Malabar Coast. Planks. of three . feet 
of black wood:arc obtained in the Northern Cir- 
cars. It seldom exceeds 14 imches. in’ breadth 
though oceasionally. it is: met with of ma die 
meter. —thode M.S. wee, 
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DALBERGIA SISSOO. 

(3009) DALBERGIA MONETARLA, another 
of the species; yields a resin very similar to Dra- 
vou’s Biood.——Lag. Cyc. oe 

(3100) DALBERGIA PANICULATA. Le- 
guininose, Roxb, c. 114. 

Putchale} wood, Exe, | Putchalai marum, TAM. 


-'Phis tree attains a considerable size, but Dr. 
Wight is as yet unacquainted with the timber. 
It is said to be strong and being of considerable 
size, is fi for many purposes..—/Vight. 

(8101) DALBERGIA SISSOO. 

Sissoo wood, ENG. Seessoo, Ifinb. 
Yekereechava kacra, TEL. 


D. Sissoo, has five alternate leaflets, glabrous 
above, pubescent beneath. It is a native of Ben- 
val aud the adjoining provinces to the north- 
ward where the timber is much prized, and is 
known by the name of Sissoo.—Lyy. Cye. 
Flowering time, the beginning of the hot season ; 
the seed ripens about the close of the year. This 
tree yields the Bengal ship-builders their crook- 
ed timbers and knees, it is remarkably strong, 
but not so durable as could be wished, it answers 
well for various other economical purposes, the 
color is a light greyish brown, avith darker color- 
ed veins. Upon the whole there is scarecly a 
tree which deserves more attention, for when its 
rapid growth in almost every soil, its beauty and 
uses are taken into account, few trees can be 
compared with it. Major Campbell’s estimate of 
the value of Sissoo in practice, of this wood, Is 
96, being higher than that of the best specimen 
of Teak. This tree attains perfection in 28 years. 
Many young trees are thriving well at Masulipa- 
tam, and from their appearance, Mr. Rohde 
should say it would thrive well in our provinces. 
Its rapid growth recommends it for avenues. 
Dr. Wallich and others have recommended it for 
plantations, shewing the probable returm.— Aohde 
M.S S. Dalbergia sissoo was introduced ito the 
Madras Presidency from Bengal at the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Wallich, and has been planted 
on the banks of the Toomboodra, where it is 
thriving wonderfully ; it is growing extensively 
in the cantonment of Masulipatam, as an avenuc 
tree, and has been planted in some places on the 
banks of the Kistuah Annicut. ‘lhere are few 
trees which so much deserve attention, considering 
its rapid grawth, its beauty and its uscfulness. 
Wood hard, strong, tenacious, and compact, whilst 
its great durability combines to render it one of the 
most valuable timbers known. ‘The tree grows 
rapidly, is propagated and reared with facility, 
and it early attains a good working condition of 
timber. It is used in Bengal for Gun Carriages. 
Hort. Garden 89, Bengal 84.—M. #. J. &. 


Sissoo is scarce in the hills of Ajmeer, but more’ 


abundant in Kotah. The wood of the Ajmeer 
treéis very dark and besutifully veined, like rose 
wood.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 208. The wood is 










DAMASK. 


used principally, from its strength and natural 
bend, for native hackeries; when it can be pro- 
cured long and straight, it makes good shafts for 


buggies —Riddell. 8 | 

(3102) DALBERGIA SISSOIDES. = Legn- 
meinosee. | | 

Rose wood, Ene, | Eatty or vitty marum, Tas. 

This is perhaps the best known in our jungles 
of the trees yielding black wood, but there are 
several others as good or perhaps. better. It 
abounds im the Palehaut forests, but is rarely 
met with now of great size ; when it and its con- 
gener Dalbergia Jatifolia are carried to Madras it 
becomes one of the rose woods of the furniture 
shops.—Might. Dalbergia sissoidessBitty ma- 
rum, kar Itty or Blackwood, is a smaller tree - 
than 1). latifolia, but more comimon in the forests. 
Both yield a black wood, and in Madras are in- 
discriminately called ‘“ Rose wood.” The wood 
contains much oil, which unfits it for reeeiving 
paint.—A/, HE. J. #. Myr. Rohde says that this, 
the blackwood or Kast India Rosewood, is 
one of our best woods for plain furmture, though 
at Madras it is said to cast about a good deal; by 
experiment he found it to be one of the strongest 
timbers we have in the Circars, he is inclined to 
believe that the wood imported from the Western 
Coast is not equal in strength to the smaller but 
closer grained wood of the Circars, and the ap- 
pearance of the latter is more veined and he 
thinks closer iu the grain than that of the West- 
ern Coast—the wood contains much ou which 
renders it unfit for receiving paint—logs are 
almost invariably faulty in the centre : as a tough 
strong wood it will be found useful whether cury- 
ed or straight.—Zohde. 

(3108) DALECHAMPIA POMIFERA., | 

Douk-ya-mah, Burm. + 

Scarce, only met with on the banks of streams 
in the Peeu Valley, particularly in the Pymmah 
Choe. Wood,  dark-brown.—MecClelland. 
Wight gives Dalechampia. Capensis, 1881 ; 
Indica, 1882; . velutina, 1881. At another 
place, Dr. McClelland says that Dalichampia 
pomifera, Doukyamah, Burm. has been found on 
the Pymmah Choung in the Pegu Valley. The 
trees are from three to four fect in girth. Wood 
red, adapted to cabinet making.— Afe Clelland. 

(310-4) DAL-SHIKARA, DALCHIKARA. 
A crystallized salt, brought to Ajmere from 
Bombay ; it is white and transparent, in small 
erains : it is very poisonous: is sometimes 
used in medicine; but, chiefly in “ rasan’ 
or transmutation of metals: is true bichlo- 
ride of mercury, or corrosive sublimate : costs 
one rupee per tola.— Gen, Med. Top. p. 134. 
_ (8105) DAMASK. a cer 
Damaskwerk, Dur. Tela damaschina, Ir. 
Venise, FR. Tela adamascada, Sr. 
Damasten Tafelzeng,GeR. | Kamtschatnua salfftki, Rvs. 

A description of silk or linen cloth, of thick 
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DAMMER. 
texture, Dut fine quality, with figures or flowers 


raised on the surface. It is.a twilled fabric, and. 


is extensively manufactured at Dunfermline in 
Scoland, also in some parts of Mngland and_ Lre- 
laud, and is used chiefly for table cloths and ap- 
kins. China damask, which is a rich fowered 


fabric on a crimson foundation, is composed en- 


tirely of silk, and is used in India for lining car- 
riages, chairs, sofas, ke. Faulkner, According to 
Mr. ‘Tomlinson, Damask is a textile fabrie, woven 
ina loom, varievated with figuies of flowers &c. 
The manufacture is said to have originated at 
Damascus, whence the name. — Cowl inson, p. 488. 

(3106) DAMASCUS Buapes present. on 
their surface a variegated appearance of watering. 


The biade'is formed by mixture in nearly equal | 


proportions of the celebrated Wootz and soft iron 

which being welded together and repeatedly 

doubled gives the desired appearance. Daggers 
and sword blades thus formed are connmon among 
the retainers of the Hill Zemindars in the 

Northern Cirears of the Peninsula of India, the 

handles of which, formed of iron, are frequently 

damascened in silver.—ohkde M. &. 8S. 

(3107) DAMMER. 

Dammar, ARAB, 

— Dummula. Cyne. 
Dunmur, Gz. & Winn, 
Daminar, Mat. 

A hard, chiefly dark coloured, brittle, resinous 
substance, which exudes from different trees 
growing In India, the Eastern Islands aud Mala- 
van Peninsula, from whence it is exported to In- 
dia. In Bombay it is used, when melted, for 
spreading over packayes, gutters or water cours- 
es, eaves of houscs,the bottoms of sailing vessels, 
kc, to render them water-proof.-—Ladhuer. As 
it is a substance in very general use, throughout 
Fastern afd Southern Asia, it uiay be well to 
notice the several sources from whieh it is ob- 
tained. 

_a@, Country Rosin or Dammer, Coongilium, Zam. 
Raul, Dek. and Mind. Googilum, Zed. Damar 
yatoo, Malay. Chioroxvion Dupada, Buch. Ains- 
ie says, that of the substance usually termed 
Jammer by the English in India, there are three 





Yakshadupha, Sans. 
Coongkilium, ‘J's. 
Googhiluim, Tren. 


orts to. be met with in the bazars called, in ‘Ta-. 


nool,vullay Coongillium ; carpoo Coongillium and 
oray Coonygilliun in other words white, black, 
nd coarse Dammer. It much resembles the 
osin obtained from the pine both in appearance 
nd natural qualities and would seem to he 
ommon in many Asiatic countries, being found. 
n great abundance in Sumatra, and in Java, on’ 
everal of the Svoloo islands and in the Malayan 
eninsula. There are no doubt different kinds 
fit some of which may be the produce of a spe 
ies of pinus. But. what is“ usually exposed far 
ile in the lower provinces of indvostan, is 
of amongst the mountains , which separate 
ravancore from the Madras district. Dr. 













| Robusta,— Ben. Phar. 204. 





DAMMER. 


Buchanan. first ‘bestowed. upon the tree the sci- 
entific appellation of Chloraxylon _ dupada. au 
account of which may be seen. in .his Journey 
through Mysore, Canara and Malabar... Whether 
this tree bears any resemblance: to that which 
produces Damimer on Amboyna, [ cannot say. 
The reader may finda ininute description of the 
last mentioued by referring to. Rumphius, ‘Lom, 
2nd Lib. 8rd cap. 9. L shall only further observe 
that the ‘Tamool same of the Indian Dammer tree 
is chaducula. "The Malayalum appellation is 
payana. “The black and white both grow in the 
distiict of Coimbatore, at a short distance froin 
the town, i.e about 15 miles, at a place called 
Motamanspettaimulay. —4inslie, 


(4) This substance, in conjunction with wood 
oil, makes a useful coarse varnish for doors, win- 
dows Ke, It is also sometimes emploved as a 
pitch in| Dock yards ; and by the Farriers in the 
preparation of certain plasters. When anelted 











| with Ginvilee oil, it is used for the doinestic pur- 


{ 


pose of covering corks in bottles, to preserve 
them from the white ants.—Aivs. dAlat. Aled. 
page 152, 

¢. Dammer is produced largely all alone 
the astern range of Ghats from a species’ of 
Saul (Shorea Dammer, or Vatica), which affords a 
uscful and inueh prized timber. 


d. Daniner Googgelum, Ted. Goonelium, Zam, 
is also the produce of the Shorea Tambagaia 
Roxb. aud of others of the same species. The 
different trees yield different species of rosin, 
which are designated according to their colour 
and consistence. One is called damar balu ju 
Malay, or damar Selo iv Java, which is a hard or 
strong rosin, and another in common use, dames 
puteh or white rosin, which is softer. The trees 
which produce the dammer vield it) in amazing 
quantity and generally without the necessity of 
making incisions. It exudes through the bark, 
and is either found adhering to the trunk and 
branches in Jarge lumps, or in amacses on the 
ground under the trees. As these often grow 
near the sea side or on the banks of rivers the 
dammer is frequently flouted away and collected 
in distant places as drift : It is exported in large 
quantities to Bengal and China, and is used for 
all the purposes to which we apply pitch but 
principally in paying the bottoms of ships. — 
MeCulloch’s Com, Dict. Roxb. Mt is prepared by 
boiling with oil and in the neighbourhood of the 
ports of peninsular India, is sold in this form 
under the name of deel in Teloogoo. 1¢ is also 
used boiled with wood oil as a varnish for house 
beains, doots &c., and by ‘painters to render oil 
drying.—Rokde M88 5 0 


ar of, Bengal is the Resin of Shorea 


e. Dann | 

J. Dammar—White, oceurs in fragments of va- 
nable size, . marked, with..reddish strea ks, trans- 
parent, amber-like, brittle, with brilliant fracture, 


Uae 
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* DAMMER., © _- DAPHNE CANNABINA. 
very: inflammable, inodorous, and tasteless.. This | abounds in Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, which are 
resin Hows from: the Pixuws damnmore, which | the chief sources of the dammar of commerce.-— 


crows on the lofty mountains of Amboyna. It! Crawfurd Dictionary, page 118. 


hangs from the branches, and. resembles : stalac- 
tites, the pieces being sometimes as largé as the 
hand, end 4 to'8 inches long; some pieces are 
like ‘anim? resin. . 
bazars is usually the produce of the Shorea ro- 
busta,.— O’ Shaughnessy, p. 617. 

9. Dammer in India supplies the place of pitch 
and yosim and in the Tenasserim Provinces is 
the product of three different genera, belonging 
to the wood oil tree family—the shorea, the ho- 
pea, and the dipterocarpus.— Mason. 

h. Dammer, Pwai-neyet, Burn. is found in the 
bazars throughout Pegu. It is yielded by the 
Shorea robusta, or the Saul-tree of India, which 
occurs plentifully in the Forests on the Shan 
side of the Sitang, cast of Tounghoo, and also, 
but to less extent, in the forests of the Prome 
district. T have not found however that the 
dammer is obtained from these forests, as none 
of the trees appear to have been perforated for it, 
so that the supplies of this article are probably 
brought down to Pegu from forests beyond the 
frontier.—- Ale Clelland. 

i. Dammer or Dammar of China and Eastern 
Archipelago, is a kind of indurated pitch tlowing 
spontaneously from several species of pine in the 
Indian islands ; there is a hard sort, and a white, 
softer kind. It is found in large lumps, both un- 
der the trees and on their trunks, and in large 
quantities. Jt is mixed with a softer kind which 
makes it less brittle ; and is then used for closing 
scams in boats, and other wooden vesseis. As it 
is seldom brought to China except in native ves- 
sels, there is no means of ascertaiming the amount, 
but it is probably not very large. It can be ob- 
tained in Borneo for 50 cents per peenl.—Com- 
pendions. Description. The meaning of this 
word in Malay and Javanese is ‘resin.’ ‘The 
substance usually known under this name is 


the produce of several forest trees, and is the | 


sap. which exudes spontaneously, and being ex- 
posed to the air acyuires a “flinty hardness 
from which the epithet batu, or stone, is 
civen to it to distinguish it from a softer sub- 
stance, kruin or wood oil. The damar is found 
either in larger masses at the foot of the trees 
which yield it, or floating in rivers, drifted to 
them by the floods of the raimy season. It 1s 
produced in such abundance, and gathered with 
so little labour, that its market price seldom ex- 
ceeds four or five shillings a hundred weight. 
The natives of the country apply it to most of 
the uses to which we put tar, pitch, and resin, 
and it forms an article of exportation to Conti- 
nental India. . Most: of the family of Diptero- 
carpere yield resinous balsamic juices, those of 
the: genus: Dipteroearpus, the. wood-oil, and of 
Vateria, indurated damar. ‘The natural. order 


The dammar of the Bengal. 


(8108) DAOUD MURDAN, LEAVES OF, 
are the Leaves of Cassia alata. 9° 
(3109) DAPHNE, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Vhymelaceo, ‘containing 
many species, inhabiting the more temperate 
parts of Kwope and Asia. Among them some 
are cultivated in gardens for their beauty or 
fragrance, ‘others are of medicinal iunportance, 
and a few are employed in the manufacture of 
hemp and paper. We shall briefly notice the 
nore remarkable of these. ‘The genus Daphne 
is distinguished in its natural order by having $ 
or 10 stamens inclosed within the calyx, a 
simple stigma, a succulent fruit, and a_ealyx, 
the orifice of whose tube is destitute “of 
appendages. In addition to the acrid and 
dangerous properties which appear to be common 
to thein all, some species are remarkable for the 
toughness of their fibre, and for the economical 
| purposes to which they are applied. From D. 
. Cannabina is prepared the best kind of writing- 
paper im China, according to Loureiro ; but it 
must be observed that this statement, if true, 
iis at variance with what is observed in Ne- 
| paul, where the daphne-paper is very brittle and 
| bad.— lng. Cyc. p. 30), 
' (3110) DAPHNE CANNABINA (THYME- 
Lah), Nepean Paver Piant. At the Great 
| Exhibition of 1851, many were much interested 
about a huge sheet of Nepal paper exhibited by 
| Col. Sykes. ‘This was curious, not only on ac- 
count of its size, but also on account of the 
plant from which it was made. This belongs to 
a genus and family containing plants remarkable 
| for their fibrous bark. ‘Thus the Lace-bark tree 
mf Daphne Lagetta, now Lagetta lintearta) of the 
| West. Indies is “ remarkable for the beautiful 
‘net-like appearance of its several easily separa- 
ible Tavers of bark, whence it has received its 
English name. As the fibres of other species 
_ possess considerable tenacity, they have been em- 
! ploved in making corlave ; and the toughmess, 
as well as fineness of the inner bark of these plants, 
‘inay be seen in a plant common in English gar- 
dens, and used in medteine on account of its 
acridity, that 1s, the Mezereon, DuphneMezerean 
of botanists. It is from the inner bark of one. 
of these plants, the /. Bholua (D. caunabina of 
Loureiro, and which is supposed to be identical 
with the D. odora of Thumberg), which -is ex- 
tremely abundant in the Himalayas, that this 
Nepal paper is made, as from other. species in 
other countries. Another plant of the same, 
or of an allied genus, as itis called both 
Daphne and Gnidia eriocephala, is very common 
on the ghauts of the West of. India, and 
in the hilly parts of the Southern Mahratta 
| country and of the Dukhun. Several specimens 
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DAPHNE GN IDIUM. | 


from various localities, are in Col. Sykes’s 
collection. Itis probable that it might be. turn- 
ed to the same use as the Nepal plant.. Of 
the uses of this plant good accounts have heen 
given by Mr. Hodgson (‘ Journ. As, Soc.,’ i, p, 
8, 1832) and Dr. Campbell. The former de- 
scribes the process as consisting, first, in boiling 
slips of the inner bark of the paper plant ina 
lay of wood-ashes for about ‘half an hour, by 
which time the slips will be quite soft. These are 
then beaten in a mortar with a wooden mallet 
till they are reduced to a homogeneous pulp. 
This is then diffused through water, and taken 
up in sieves and paper frames, as in the ordinary 
process for making paper by hand. When dry, 
the sheet of paper is folded up ; sometimes it is 
smoothed and polished by being rubbed on wood 
with the convex side of a conch shell: but Mr. 
Hodgson does not explain how the very large 
sheets of several vards square are made. ‘Though 
called Nepalese, the paper is not manufactured 
in Nepal, but in Cis-llimalayan Bhote, in_ the 
inidst of its immense forests, where there is an 
abundant supply of the plant, of wood for ashes 
and for firewood, as well as a constant supply of 
clean water. ‘This paper is remarkable for its 
toughness, as well as its smoothness. Some of 
it, in the form of bricks of half-stull, was scut to 
England ‘previous to the year 1829, As 
the quantity sent was not sufficient to the com- 
plete experiment, a sinall portion of it was made 
into paper by hand. An engraver, to whom it 
was given for trial, stated that “it affords hner 
impressions than any Lnglish-made paper, and 
nearly as good as the fine Chinese paper which is 
employed for what are called India paper proofs.” 
(* Gleanings in Science,’ 1, p. 210.) Dr. Camp- 
bell describes the paper, as made by the 
Bhoteahs, “as strong, and durable as lea- 
ther almost, and gqwite smooth enough to 
write on; and for office records, incompara- 
bly better than any | ndia paper. It 1s oc- 
casionally poisoned by being washed with pre- 
rations of arsenic, in order to prevent the de- 
struction caused by insects. Many of the books 
in Nepal, written on this paper, are said to be 
of considerable age, and the art of making 
paper seems to have been introduced about 500 
vears ago from China, and not from India.” He 
states that this paper may easily be procured at 
Patna, Parneah, and other places in the plains 
of both Southern and -North-Western India.— 
Royle, Fib. Plants, p. 311. The dried bark, of 
the Nepaul paper plant, may be substituted for 
the Mezereon. (D. Mezereum) of the London 
Pharmacopeia. The bazar mezereon is almost 
always inert from age.—-Beng. Phar. page 219. 
(3411) DAPHNE GNIDIUM, the Garou- 
Bush, an evergreen with narrow sharp-pointed 
erect light-green leaves, and branching clusters 
of white fragrant flowers, is a common plant in 
dry waste places inthe south of Europe. It 


DARJELING RIDGE. 
will not live: in the open air in England, except 
in the warmest counties: Both the berries and 
leaves are employed by the French as purgatives. 
‘The plant also affords.a good. yellow dye.—Lng. 
Cyc. ». 399. Honigberger says that the bark of 
the Spurge-Flax (Daphne Gnidium): introduced 
into the ears produces a serous discharge, mace- 
rated (steeped) in vinegar for about an hour be- 
fore using it and afterwards applied (renewing it 
in winter once, in sumimer twice a day) is said to 
produce a local serous exudation without exces- 
sive irritation or blistering, and is recommended 
chiefly in chronic rheumatism, gouty affections, pa- 
ralysis, &c. In France and Russia it is used, in 
Ophthalmia. May not Sunnerkat from Cashmere 
have similar properties? 

(3112) DAPHNE LAGETTA, the Lace-Bark- 
‘Tree of Jamaica, is most remarkable for the tena- 
city of the fibre of which its bark consists, and 
for the facility with which it may first be separat- 
ed into thin layers and then into distinct meshes. 
If the inner bark of this plant be macerated in 
water it may be readily separated into layers 10 
thicker than the finest lace, and which, after 
having been pulled a_ little sideways, resembles 
in some measure that fabric. King Charles IT. 
is said to have had a cravat, frill, and ruffles of 
Lace-Bark presented to him by his governor of 
Jamaica.—Lugl. Cyc. page 300. 

(3113) DAPHNE MEZEREUM. MezeEreon. 

Mazrioou, Pers. ~ | Kamecla, GreEk. 

The effects of daphnine on the animal economy 
are not ascertained, but deserve accurate trial. 
It has been found in every species of Daphne yet 
analysed. ‘The berries of Mezereon are brisk but 
unsafe cathartics. Fresh Mezereon bark is much 
used as a counter-irritant and external stimulant ; 
the dried bark is given internally in small doses 
as a stimulant alterative in syphilitic, rheumatic, 
and scrofulous maladies. ‘The usual dose is 10) 
ers. infused in 2 02. of water. It is more fre- 
quently combined with sarsaparilla, as in_ the 
Lisbon diet drink.—O’ Shaughuessy, page 930. 
A Daphne grows in the Cashmerian moun- 
tains. The specimen from Cashmere, not hav- 
ing the flower, the botanists of Vienna. could 
not decide upon it further than that it is allied 
to Daphne gnidium and Daphne olcoides, It is 
essentially different from Daphne cannabina, from 
which, in Nepaul, a paper is manufactured, ac- 
cording to the Chinese manner. ,(V.B. Disp. p. 
531.)—Honigberger, p. 268. | oe 

(3114) DARCHEENEE. Lavaus Cinna- 
MOMUM. | | we 

(3115) DARJELING RIDGE varies in height 
from 6500 to 7500 feet above the level of the 
sea; 8000 feet being the elevation at which the 
mean temperature: most nearly , coincides with 
that of London, viz.5:80°.—Hooker Him, Jour. 
Vol. i. p. 115. To the north-west, towards Ne- 
pal, the snowy peaks of Kubra and Junnoo (res- 
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DATES, WET. 

- oly 94.008 feet and 25,312 feet) rise over 
Ine pets of Singalelah ; whilst eastward the 
snowy mountains appear to form an unbroken 
range, trending north-east to the great mass of 
Donkia (23,176 feet) and thence south-east by 
the finger@l peaks of Tunkola and the silver cone 
of Chola, (17,320 feet) gradually sinking into 
the Bhotan mountains at Gipmooehi (14,509 

feet.)—Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. i. p. 123. 
(3116) DAROO. The general term for ar- 
dent spirits. The spirit called Daroo distilled 
from the flower of the Mawa is produced in 
ereat qnantities in all the jungles of the upper 

Codaverv. It resembles whiskey in taste. 


(3117) DARNELL, BearpeDd or PoTsONnovs 
Darnez, Lolium temulentuin, occasionally be- 
comes mixed in Europe with the flour of wheat 
or some other cereal farina and has occasioned 
many paintul symptoms.-—Jlassedd. 


(3118) DARNING (rufu-gari) is a branch oH 
the sewing art which, though in urope applied to | 
the most homely purposes, requires the greatest | 
skill in the Kast, where a detect ina costly shawl. 
is to be made good, or a coarse thread is to be: 
picked out of a piece of a muslin imto which it | 
has been accidentally introduced. So skilful are | 
some of the rafugars, that they can extract a | 
thread twenty vards long from a piece of the finest 
muslin, and replace it with one of the finest qta- 
lity. ‘Chey are principally employed in repairing | 





the muslins and calicoes that are injured during | 
bleaching, in removing knots and joming broken 
threads; also in forming the gold and silver head- 
ings on cloths.”—Zuylor. Royle Arts sre. of Lu- 
dia, page 505. 

(3119) ,JDARUN-AJ-AKARBI. A kind of 
fern: the Soot and leaves of which come to Aj- 
meer from Arabia via Bombay : considered as a 
tonic: four to six massee are a dose : one tola 
costs two rupees.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 130. 


(3120) DATE TREK. 
FERA. 

(3121) DATES, DRIED. 
: Kharack, Guz. Hinp, |  Kharack, PErs. 
As the name implies, are simply fresh dates 
, dried in the sun. They have a shrivelled ap- 
| pearance, and a pleasant subacid taste. ‘They 
q are brought to Bombay from the Arabian Gulf. 
» —Faulkner, | 
_ (3122) DATES, WET. 
Dattes, Fr. 


PH@NLX DACTYLI- 













Se 
: - Datteri, Ir. 

Datteln, Ger. Khurma, Pers, 
_Kajoor, Guz. & Hinp. Datiles, Sp. 
_ The fruit of the date-palm.of which there are 
ipwards of a hundred: varieties, but in general 
wee date may be, described as acorn shaped, com- 
@osed of. a thin glossy membrane, which .con- 
‘pains a ‘fine, soft, and-pulpy fruit, that is:firm, 
sweet, and rather vinous. to the taste ; within 


of a ectreular dise. 






Purple 


DATURA FASTUOSA. | 
this is enclosed a solid, tough, kernel. A con 
siderable part of the’ inhabitants of Egypt, Ara- 


bia, and Persia, subsist almost entirely on this 


fruit. Dates are largely imported into Bombay, 
from the Arabian Gulf, a large portion of which 
is re-exported to Calcutta, the Mauritius, and 
other places.—-Fuulhwer, et 

(3123) DATISCA CANNABINA, Ixt-sern, 
grows in Cashmere, Kotiawur, Nepal;-and in the 
Himalayas, is much esteemed in the Punjab for 
dyeing silk of a yellow colour. 

(3124) DATUNI. This is the toot of the 
“jumalgota” plant Croton tiglium.and is brought 
to Ajmere from Delhi and Pali: it is a very power- 
ful purge much used in prescriptions : one seer 
costs four rupees.— Gen. Aled. Top p. 1338, 

(3125) DATURA, agenus of Solanaceous 
Plants, with a funnel-shaped angular 5-lobed ca- 
Ivx, a corolla of a similar form, but much larger, 
and a 4-celled capsule, which is either smooth or 
murieated externally ; the base of the calyx 
moreover adheres to the seed-vessel in the form 
Several species of this genus 


-aré known in cultivation, the very large size of 


their funnel-shaped flowers rendering them con- 
spleuous objects ; they have however a nauseous 
odour, and are only handsome when in flower, 
for which reason they are not general favorites. 
—Hiyg. Cyc. p. 299. The Datura is cultivated 


| in gardens, the colours of the flowers are white, 
! yellow, purple and blue. They are easily cultivat- 


ed from seed, common all over India. Wight 
figures Datura alba, 852 ; fastuosa, 1396 ; metel, 
852: stramontum, 1396. 

(3126) DATURA FASTUOSA (Kala dhatoo- 
ra) and adda (Sada dhatoora) are very common 
over the pentnsula of India, and are also called 
Jus macil, or methel, (Royle) the seeds being - 
frequently used as a poison. For the purpose of' 
facilitating theft, and other criminal designs, the 
seeds are given in| Bengal with sweetmeats to 
stupify merely, but not with the intention of kill- 
ing ; intoxication or delirium is seldom produced, 
the individual smks into profound lethargy resem- 
bling coma, with dilated pupils, but natural res- 
piration. These syinptoms have been known to 
continue even for two days, and still recovery 
take place ; cold affusion and strong stimulant 
emetics constitute the most effectual treatment, 
The vision often continues obscured long after 
the general recovery takes place. ‘This state is 
best remedied by blisters to the temples or nape of 
the neck, and by cold affusion. If given while 


the stomach is empty a much sinaller, doge:may 


induce all the preceding symptoms, -and: prove 


fatal. This is well known to the Indian poi- 
‘goners, who suit the time of administration ac- 
cording to the 


purpose they mean to serve. 


* 


flowered thorn apple... Both. the single 


: ‘ 


and double flowered varieties of this species may 
‘be often seen near Burman houses, and children 
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DAUBENTONIA. DECASCHISTIA: CROTONIFOLIA. 
: not knowing its poisonous character, some- (3183) DAUCUS CAROTA. Lin. 


times eat the fruit with "very serious effects. — «Carrot kalung,'Tam. |... Canjara, Sans, 
Masson. | | | Gajur, Duk.and Hina. | . Carrot, Ene. 


__ (8127) DATURA METEL. Datura jaupa.| This is cultivated in great abundance in My- 
The white thorn apple. The white datura has sore, and in some of the Muhratta countries where 
‘Little to recommend it in point of beauty, or | it grows of a superior quality —e danse, Pp. 237. 
leasantness of association, yet we find it cele-| Daucus Carota (Gajra, Hind.) is now etltivat- 
bated by Heber in his “ ‘Walk in Bengal.” ed all over India; fruit fleshy ; smell feebly 
aromatic, taste sugary and mucilaginous. Poul- 
tices of the rasped root are much used for cor- 
recting footid discharges from sloughing sores. 
The seeds are stimulating, and reputed to be 
diuretic: like the fruits of most of this order, 
it is often seen blooming around native dwell- | they vield essential oil—O'Sz., page 368. 
ings, and may possibly be used in Tenasserim (3134) DEALS. 
for the same bloody purposes as in India. ‘The 


~ “ While to the cooler air confest 
The broad datura bares her breast, 
Of fragrant scent, and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night.” 


be ; . fe Deeler, Dan, Tavole, Piane, Ir, 
common stramonium of Europe and Aimerica “ js Declon . Varcicks Pos. 
perhaps only a variety.” —fason. Planches minees, Fr. Doski, Rus. 
Dieleu, Ger. | ‘Tiljor, Sw. 


| (3128) DATURA PONTICA., One of the | A thin kind of fir plank, much used in carpen- 
plants Which is reputed to have contributed to itry. ‘They are forined by sawing the trunk of a 
eg Sarita quality of the mene ut se senen tir tree into longitudinal divisions of creater or 
by enophon's solciers, is very like this species. (less thickness, according to the purposes they are 
and ional te aS) 98s RIM evergnee has ‘intended to serve. They are obtained ‘from 
Engl. Cyc. page 299. Pantaic, Petersburgh, Narva, North Ameriea, 
(3129) DATURA STRAMONIUM. Thorn | Ne, Thoxe procurable in Bombay are chiefly 
apple. Datoora, Beng. (appued to other spe- | nnported from America.— Fun/haer, 
cies.) A native of waste places all over Burope.! (2135) DECAISNEA. This is a very re- 
A bushy, smooth, fostid annual, 2 to 3 feet hich, | markable plant, which Dr. Hooker bad seen in 
stem much branched. The narcotic properties of} flower in the Laehen vallev, called “ Loodoo- 
stramonium have been proved by Lindberger and ! ma” by the Bhoteeas, and “ Nomorchi’ by 
others to correspond exactly with those of the Lepehas. It grew on the ridge near Tumloong 
belladonna and byoscyamus ; an alkaline principle | and the Ryott valley at 7000 feet ; it bears a yel- 
has been separated from the seeds hy Runge andj low fruit like short cuctuubers, full of a soft, 
other chemists, which so closely agrees with | sweet, milky pulp, and large black seeds ; it be- 
atropia: in all its proprieties that the general | longs to a new genus, allied to Stauntonia, of 
opinion regards them as identical.—O’ Shaugh-| which two Himalayan kinds produce similar, but 
nessy,p.468. Medicinal uses. The alcoholic extract | Jess agreeable edible fruits (“* Kole-pot® Lepcha.) 
of the seeds of the stramonium is a perfect sub-| Dr. Thomson and Dr. Hooker in their “ Flora 
stitute for belladonna for many of the purposes! Indica” have proposed the name Decaisnea for 
described under that head.—O'&h., p. 469. the genus (in honor of Professor J. Decaisne, the 


(83180) DATURA TATULA. A native of eminent French botanist). It has several straight, 
North America, very nearly the same as D. Stra- stick-like, erect branches from the root which 
monium, but is a larger plant with purple stems, aoe oo leaves, two feet long, 
and the corolla similarly stained at its edges.— | Saneing out horizontally. ‘The flowers ies eee 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 469. sexual, green, and in racemes, and the fruits, of 


oe cae . |Which two or three grow together, are about 

(3131) DATURIA. Dr. O Shaughnessy ™- four inches long, and one in diameter. All the 

troduced this preparation which can be readily and | other plants of the natural order to which it be- 
cheaply nade in Bengal, as a substitute for the | 


longs, limbers.— Hoo’ oa 1 ii. 
Extract of Belladonna of the European Pharma- cae ee imbers.— Hooker Him. Jour. Fol. ii 


copeia. One grain of neutral sulphate of daturia | ee | 
ad in pts of water affords a solution, cts et eg gap cheng 
two drops of which introduced into the eve will hibition of 885 salen 7 : aid a sal 
occasion Rpaaner ney renee ra iad arn It | ghre. io oie ade oe ate 
re la tect ny ae fom adonna. ples of Nettle fibre, Urtica or Boebmeria, have 
ae gale page Fo boas Sia _ been contributed, as it is known that these abound 
18g) gy DAUBENTONIA. Legumincse— | on the Neilgherries, and otter localitics, and that 
Davakgierts gin Seeley Plants | they yield a long amé@ ‘silky fibre Ike the true 










Lama 






gee do: € ly ‘allied to| Rheea or China grass, The Girardinia Lasche- 
well in a sandy ‘loain. | | Maultiana figured by Wight (Loon, t. 1976), is 
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DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGBRIA. 
frequent all over the higher range of the Neil- 
gherries, the | uC white 
like fibre, which the Hill people obtain by plung- 
ing the plant in hot water to deprive it of its 

-virulently stinging properties, and then peeling 
the stalks. The textile material so prepared is 
of great strength, and the Todawars use it as 
thread.— HM. E. v. &. 
(3137) DELFT, DELF. 
Delfs porcelyn, DUT. 
Faience, Fa. | 
A term applied to a coarse kind of porcelain, 
originally manufactured at Delft, whence its name. 
Since the improvements introduced into the Eng- 
lish potteries by Wedgewood, it is no longer a 
place of any note.-—Jauliner. | 
(3138) DEEIMA SARMENTOSA. Ditte- 
NracEs&. A shrub with sinall white flowers in 
panicles. — /tiddell. 


Fayence Unachtes Por- 
zellan, GER, 


(8189) DELPHINIUM, Several specics of 


Delphinium occur inthe Himalayas, and have 
been deseribed by Prof. Rovle in Ins) work on 
the Botany of these regious.—O' Shaughnessy. 

(3140) DELPHINTUM AJACIS, Lark- 
SPUR, (Na-furman, flind), 18 cultivated in gardens 
in India during the cold season (Royle). The pro- 
perties of the seeds doubtless agree with those of 
the stavesacre kind, —— O' Shauyhnessy, page 169. 
The Larkspur is grown very commonly by the 
natives after the rains, colour a decp blue on a 
spiral stem. There are many species, all of which 
are easily grown from seed, the natives are in 
the habit of sowing the seed under peach and 
orange trees. When grown in beds, and the 
flowers of one colour, they have a showy and 
pretty appearance: a space of six mches should 
be allowed between each plant. 

(8141) DELPHINIUM GLACIALE, of last 
Nepaul, smells strongly and disagreably, of musk, 
It is one of the most alpine plants in the world, 
growing at an elevation of 17000 fect.--Hooher 
Him Jour, p. 269.  Delphiniun glaciale was 
found abundant in the valley of the Chomiochoo 
near Tungu, in Thibet, and exhaling a rank smell 
of musk. This is a new species and has been 
deseribed for the ‘Flora Indica” of Drs. ‘Thom- 
son and Hooker : it is a remarkable plant, very 
closely resembling, and as it were representing, 
the D. Brunonianum of the Western Hiinalaya. 
The latter plant sinells powerfully of musk, but 
not 80 disagreeably ag this does.—Jflooser Lem. 
Jour. Vol. ii. page Y5. 

(3142) DELPHINIUM PAUCIFLORUM. 
Nirbisi.is a tuberous root, without poisonous 
properties, “The name is applied in Sirmoor to 





the Delphixfium paugiflorum. .'The«best article 
however cfmes.from Lahore.—O! Shatighne 

(3148) DELPHINEM: | 
Stavesacre or Louse-wort. This is a biennial 
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DENDROBIUM. 
ant, Teneriffe, snd 





Asia Minor. The seeds ‘are irregularly trian- 
gular, blackish on the outside, yellowish within, of 
a very,mauseons;-bitter, an | 
sinell. ’ 
in small doses, they acti 
and emetic, and so un 
| now never administered. Reduced to powder 








nd acrid taste, and heavy 
der and“taken internally 
us a violent cathartic 
cefainly, that they are 


Reduced to pow 


and made into an ‘ointment in the.isual way, 
this seed is still used ‘as ap external application, 
especially for destroying vermin. in the hair. 
The seeds are also used in.the Levant for intoxi- 
cating fish.—-O’ Shaughnessy, page 168. * 

(3144) DENDENG. ‘The Malay name for 
the jerked beef of commerce, that is, of animal 
muscular fibre, preserved by drying in the sun, 
nearly the only mode of curing flesh in the Archi- 
pelago. Dendeng is made of the flesh ‘ of deer, 
oxen, and buffalos, and by the Chinése of that of 
the wild hog. Jt is a considerable article of na- 
tive trade.—Crawfurd Dict, puge 120.. 

(3145) DENDROBIUM, an extensive genus 
of Kast Indian Epiphytica} Plants, found in the 
whole of the damp tropical parts of Asia, and a 
little beyond the tropics in Japan and Australia, 
but unknown in the rest of the worlds Above a 
hundred species are enumerated by agystematic 
writers : J). Pierardi, D. cucullatum, ,D. thry- 
santhum, D. aureum, D. jimbriatum, ° 2. moacha- 
tum, D. densiflorum, D. pulchellum, i 
and a few more, are known in the collections of 
Fingland.—Lng. Cyc. p. 3¢4. Dr. Wight, in 
Icones, gives Dendrobium album, 1645 ; alpes- 
tre, 1643 ; aurewin, 1646 ; barbatulum, 910 ; 
denudans, 1643 ; filiforme, 1642 ; gratinifolium, 
1649 ; Hevneanum, 909 ; humilis, 1643°; Jer- 
donianum, 1644; macrostachyum, 1647 ; Pie- 
rardi, 908, and ramosissimum, 16438. 

(3146) DENDROBIUM AGGREGATUM. 
YELLOW DENDROBIUM. ‘Two pretty. yellow 
flowered species of dendrobium are more rare 
than the purple, but they are not ancommon in 
the Karen jungles. —Afason. 


(3147) DENDROBIUM ALBUM. A pa- 
rasitie flowey in white racemes. —Aiddedd. 

(3148) DENDROBIUM CRETACEUM. 
WHITE DENDROBIUM. A species with a small 
snowy flower is very abundant, bat has less to 
recommend it than either of the preceding.— . 
Mason. - ao 

(3149) DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM. 
CHARMING DENDROBIUM. The genus. dendro- 
bium furnishes fifteen or more known species of 
air plants on the “Tenasserim Coast.:.: The . one 
considered most interesting, botamate have nam- 





ed the “ charing dendrobium,”’ the flowers of 
which are white, with a yellow lip, three or four 
‘inches in diameter,.and exquisitely fragrant. It 
is a choice flower with the Burmese, and grows 


naturally and luxuriantly in the environs of 
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DEODAR. | 
Maulmain. - Roxburgh: mentions ‘April aud May | 
as the time of flowering, but the pleat bles BOUL | ( 


in Mareb, and the flowers are bronght into. tawn 
throyghout the whole rains downigs 0 Dae ch age of | 
October. Titdeed.it may We TY tta- 
der the emerald fotiage,p! ‘he groves nearly six. 
months of the year. ¥ 
“ silver flower.’ — Mason. 
(3150) DENDROBE } 
parasite * : caulescent, ‘steis'y 


hy 
we 


twelve mene loné a 


calout Riddell. 
nasserim Province ef 


(8151) DENBYOB:. 


er ee 
pit, A pocie of er a 

















pe stem, of alight rose 
— grows in the Te- 


iitple flowers, the lip tinged with 
orange,. is*geep garnishing the mango bees in the 
neizhbourhe 1a al meetin The flowers are 


peculiar, beingin long racemes all on one side of 
the stalk... Lindley was not aware of its exisi- 
ence 7A these Provinces, and ouly quotes it as 
foand in the straits of Malacca and the neigh- 
bouring islands. He dio says, that it flowers in 
June and July ; but on Tenasseriim Coast, March | 
and April are the months in which it is in full 
bloom. — Afson. . 

(312) VENDROBIUM TERETIFOLLEM 
TAPER-LEAVED DENDROBWOM. An orchid with 
2 filiform tapering leaf is frequent in the suburbs 
of Maulmain, and though [ have never met 
it in blossom, an English “botanist says itis the 





only'as a New Holland plant.—Vasow. 


(31§3) DENDROPIIS (Fitzinger), a genus 
of Serpents placed by Cuvier under the creat 
genus Coluber, aul stated by him to be the she- 
tulla of Gray. ‘The species of this genus have, 
like the Divsas of Laurenti, a live of wider 
scales along the back, and narrower scales along 
the Hanks, | but their head is not lar ver than their 
body, which is very ‘sleader and elongated. Their 
muzzle is not elongated, and they are uot venom- 
DUB. ‘They inhabit India and Africa.—Eng. C; yc. 





(3154) - DEODAR. Cepres Dropar. The 
Deodar Cedar or Indian Cedar. Cedar is a name 
riven to-severat distinct kinds of forest trees. ‘The 


imber is resinous, has a fragrant odowr, a rich 
ellowish-brown. colour, and a eee taste, ow ing 
0 which it is not subject to worms—a circum- 
tance which accounts for its great durability. ‘Ihe 
edar of Lelandn so fajnous | in Seripture, was in 
ncient times much. employed: i in the construction 
f temples, and other religigus buildings ; in the 
ormation of statues of the ; eathen leities, &e.— 
Maulkner. The cedar oi PLeb andh is usually calle 
d Pinus Cedrus, but sh setimes Cedrus Libanus. 
‘he doft 7 Deodara, a native ‘at. tbe. ¥ 
a frayrant and almost: impew sha} sywood, and 
ten ‘ei aommeten 
od to: ‘the genus 3s Pinus, and sometiuks. to that of 






















ey 


hand: ihe cedar. of Lebanon are. identical. 
woud of several of the Conifera however is called 
\cedar. ‘The. 


ie Bune ese call it the 


ExYTHROXYLON AROLATUM. 
taper-leaved deud: aba: which Lindley xnew | Ue medicinal oi —AL Be J. 2, 





Himalayas, |-robscof this 6 
ite thediojnal 


DEUTAIA. 
i%, withthe spepific name of Deo- 


dovker is of opinion that the Deodar 
The 








‘he wobd of Juniperus virginiana, is call- 
ed Red or Pencil Cedar, and that. of J. bermudia- 
na is called 3B made Cedar. That of'J. barba- 
| densis, is called Barbadoes Cedar ; while the duni- 





per of the North of Spain, a and. South of : gance, 


aud of the Levant, is called J. oxycedrus : : the 
White Cedar of North America, a less “valuable 
wood than the red cedar, is yielded by Cupressps 
thyoides, «ud the cedar- wood, of Japan, according 
to Thunberg, is a species of cypress. The name 
Cedar is thus applied to a number of woods in 
our different colonies, which are in no way related 
to the Conifera: thus the cedar of Guiana is the 
wood of Leica altissima. The “white wood or 
white cedar of Jamaica is Bignonta leucoxylon, 
and the bastard cedar of India is Guazuma ulmi- 
folia. Jn New South Wales again the term 
white cedar is applied to Melia Azaderach, and 
red cedar to that of Flindersia australis, as well 
as to the wood of the Toon tree, or Cedrela Too- 
na.—Tlolfs, 


acypress, called nan inah, or southern wood, 


Which resists tine and insects, 1s considered pe-- 


culiarly valuable and especially reserved for un- 
perial use oe buildings. Williams’ Middle 
Kingdom, page 275. “. 

(3155) DEODAR or SHEMA AN \THU: OIL. 
An empyreuma- 


(3156) DESMANTHUS NATANS. : 
Soonday keeray, ‘Tam. 
The floating sensitive plant is generally found 
floating in nike: the leaflets are used by the 
saa though not generally.—Jaffrey. 


(3157) DESMODIUM. Of this genus of 
sane, Dr. Wightan Icones gives figure sof Des- 
modium cophalotes, 373 ; collinum, 272; con- 
gestum, 209 ; diffusum, 295, 409 ; Gangeticum, 
271; gvrans, 294 ; latifolium, 270; patens, tt 
polyearpum, 406 ; quinqueangulatum, 293 5. 
cirvatum, 374; rufescens, 98+; strangulatam, 
985; triflorum, 291 ; and 6 292. i. 

(3158) DESMODIUM GYRANS. Flewe 
pale ycllow tinged with blue. the lateral leaflets | 
have the power of singular motions. —Riddelt. 


(3159) DESMODIUM LATIFOLIUM: - 
shrubby plant, bearing handsome purple flowers. 
—Ridde!!. 

(3160) DESMODIUM RECURVATUM.— 
JUNGLY GANGA. Vlowers in the ain color 
purple and white <f) badd : | 
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In China, a kind of cedar, probably 
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DIOBIES BARTH. - HHURCHEE. 
tug to the North of India, Ching, aud ;Japan. | pecially, id the districts of Monglty:, Purnea, dud 
The tube ofthe calyx is campariutate, tontéptose, | Cawnpore. It coutaing fom £0 to 50 per 100 
the limb 8 or G-cleft. ‘The petals 5 or 6, and, of carbonate of soda, tries of sulphate of sods, 
ollong: The leayeg. are opposite, . petiolate, | organic matter, nd, and oxide of jron: 
ovate, acuminated, serrated, wtinkled, and vein- | ‘Ihe silt can be’ extract by waghing{the mineral 
ed. Deutzia scabra bbs its,leaves covered with| without iticineration®@e the organic matter is 
stellate sficeous hairs, which makes them very| dissolved at the same tile, atid gives: « deep 
rough, and renders them of use to cabiuet;| brown solution friip-ayhich pure cryst ge 

makers as polishing agents. The siliceous bodies| be obtained. ‘Uy Sirmye destrc ' 

are beautiful abjects, viewed by reflected light} and then the seit bonis. -o 

under the miscroscope.— Ang. Cyc. p. 320. must be taken notip push 

(3163) DHAK, om PULAS FIBRE, is ob-|T°0"ess for the alkAlt at 2° 
tained fram. the Butew frondosa, also B. superba | ae ILCs with the sand rane cl 7 ae I 
(Leguminosae). One of the most generally dif- ae ito oe glass, ineotble neers. ss 
fused plants in Northern India, is the Dhak or Europe this salt is prepared “either by burning 
Pulas, as it may be found near many villages, : ae eeds and eee the wee the product 
forming their tracts of apparently useless be-| 2175 termed ke P = oe » OF ee i 
cause jungle-like land, but which, in fact, is aj ("8 common salt by a Hanalei” 3 tk 
place of pasturage for their cattle. The Dhak, roasting the resulting su phate Wie. Ss ber 
which is the most usual shrub thercon, vields | ust and fragments of ae ty aes when 
firewood, and its bark and roots a fibrous matter, | washed gives the carbonate of seas Beng. Phar. 
which is used as cordage, or beaten to a kind of ?°7" i ae Southern India = pepe eres 
oakum and used for caulking boats. Though | alkaline and earthy 1 ninerals, the Ones oF, Wie 
such fibre is unimportant as an object of com- | a 2 es the oo mB ea of saeco 
merce, itis of great use to the natives themselves, oe wee hen cigs and “ ts aes 
for agricultural and domestic purposes, as it is | pe ‘ wens BIey pst se age Yi at 
possessed of a good deal of strength. Some Pu-: owen covers miles of country © ae oe 
las fibre was sent to the Exhibition of 1851, | Ute Bratte ernis the surface soil ;"the earth 
from Beerbhoom. A ruby-coloured gum, which | Ow 13 to aa. P er cent of crude carbo 2 
Jag hean calle! Bubou hing emis trom neians nate of soda and beg! # to accumulate in the dry 
into the bark, which, though it abounds in as-; BM CAChEr,: UREA Y aller ule Tae hai oe 
tringent matter, Mr. ‘Teil, of Calcutta, has found: scraped olf the see bonne depth 7 eS ra 
difficult to appiv to the tanning of leather, but’ three inches, and by de meer bo ine, al : wad d 
its colouring matter is powerful and permanent. ! clit chee = fa little quick lime, : he iit or tape 
In the jungles, where the Dhak is allowed to. 2 mar ce | pirenein ee ni are 
grow into a small tree, itis highly ornamental | clean Carbonate oF Suda as be obti ued, t oi 
from the splendour of its inflorescence, aud ges a iar bed anid rie 
further uscful from its large flowers, called fecsoo | = pope) pottery.—-Bauioo Moodelly, who has fre- 
und heesou, yielding a beautiful dye, which is 4°" Uy furnished the prepared earth ee large 
likely to come into extensive use. This plant is: eee Lob HAAN purposes. The Nellore, 
further interesting, as that from which the name | Cuddapah, Masulipgtam and Chingleput.districts 
of the Pelasgi has been supposed to be derived | yield this earth in great quantities, and repeated 
by. Mr. Peacock, in his ‘ Greeve in India.’ — | attempts have been made to preparg from it Ba- 
Royle, Kib. Pl. p. 297. nee for oe —— Baer _ 
(8164) DHAURA KA PHOOD, Grislea to-| sate price of the Carbonate of Solla of Bngland 

mentosa. These scarlet flowers generally come | Seni from Sea salt will always ne this 
aut dice Go on ee ee 
hour: are also used in dyeing. One seer costs! the ni A of the Si: a report éf its che- 
ae age The on of this tree, called dhaura | mical examination by Mr. R. Reynolds _is.eon- 
ie wt : i ag ei ae hay sae - tained in the Pharmaceutical sya Pe Vol. 
the katira and tragacantl enc aualle (a Were 517, shewing the quantity . = nba 
aa ae fe ge ee } 1 gums,swells In water : sesquicarbonate to be 67 per cent.—-Af. . of 
in dying ‘cloth it is applied to those parts that)jgs5, no <  e 
the dye ts, not wished to touch ; it is eaten in (3166) DHUNCHEE,: Seebamian aledta ior- 





-merly Aechynomene connadina, £ oxb., F). Ind.,” 
iii, p. 335, and 2. spilitelosa, 06... ps 333 ; 


Bi | Leguminose).” ‘The. natives af; Bengal familiuly 
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* Juddoo’; one maund costs:ten rupees.— Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 4383... Sg gah 
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hte & 
OF SODA. “Was or, Dhobies;, Barth: ‘highly. esteem.a fibre which js kuown 
Fe ee ar ig gen ae oe rae ae P 


My 
‘ 





h exists in. i 90} to them "by thegname. of. Dhwnohee, Dhwaichu, 
India, in Bepgal, ea: | and. Diuasha.. It-is produced by: plant which 
529 | 


“qt aT a ar oat Pes , : eS ‘ et : cies a ma 
Saji mati ig a miner . exists in, immense. 


quantities in many parts 
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DHUNCHEE, so DEACOPE. 
Dr. Roxburgh thought was thé .same as. ie 
Aischynomene cannatina of Konig.) This: wi 
described by Retz, and stated : 
the Malabar coast, and 











{ofits strength, and durability:in water. Indeed, 

by the Bengalese it is considered more durable 
‘[in water than either Sumw or Pant, It hus been 
ybserved to Dr., Royle. “by one gentleman well 


‘Flora of the Indian % 6 gta loss to know why the Dunchee remained so 
be identical with Seshg 
they have from Chit 


that he had not foun 


‘states | very excellent fibre for common cord and twine 
t for int { purposes, and certainly very much superior in 
but that, in vari@@i% parts of Bengal, it was. strength and durability to Jute. It is -also a 
cultivated for the ffdres of its bark, which form | much hardier plant than Jute; the latter, indeed 
a coarse substitute for. Hemp. Messrs. Wight | being rather an uncertain crop, for the pro- 
and Arnott’ (I. c.) pnite the plant described by | duction of the fine, long, silky fibre, so much 
Dr. Roxburgh with’ one which is very common j called for in England. Another gentleman ob- 
in all parts of India in the rainy season, the | served, that though rather wiry it was strong, 
Seebanta acudgata of Persoon, and which is called { and chicfly remarkable for its contraction when 


Juyunti in Betigal, and dhundain in North-West wetted, so much so, that it would even carry 
India. Jt sygings up in rice-fields, and other away the mainmast of a ship by mere contraction. 
wet cultivation, during the rainy season. ‘hese; Mr. Deneef, the Belgian farmer, employed in In- 
two varieties ‘are thus described by Messrs. | dia, presented samples of the Bengal Hemp, call- 
Wight.:and. Arnott, under the name of — | ed Dhuncha, to the Agri-Horticultural Society, in 
Sesbanta aculeata, herbaceous, antiual, erect, | November, 1840, and stated that they had been 
sparingly branched, glarous; stem and petioles | dressed after the Belgian mode. A begah, he 
usually sprinkled with minute cartilaginous | says, will vield 173lb. of cleaned fibre, and 92]b. 
points ; leaves eight to ten times longer than: of seed. ‘A woman can dyess about 41b. a day. 
broad ; leaflets twenty to forty pairs, lincar, ob-| In April, 181, Captain Thompson presented a 
fuse, mucronate ; racemes axillary, peduncled, ; dressed sample of the tibre of the Dhuncha of 
rect, lax, often about kg the Jeneth of the i Bengal, and a piece of rope made of it. This 
eaves ; few-flowered ; flowWPs pretty large (more. rope, he stated, had been aa In various waya 
han half an inch long), on slender pedicels; | for nearly two years, and from various reports 
orolla about four times the length of the calyx ; | upon it, he thought it likely to come into exten- 
sgumes erect, nearly terete, sharp-pointed. Dr. “sive use. Specimens of the fibre and rope were 
oxburgh gives the following gencral directions ‘also sent to the Exhibition of 1851, and: we 
or its eal. The soil is generally low and ‘have already given the result of the trial 
‘et, aitd nof requiring much preparation, as the i made with this rope in the Arsenal of Fort Wil- 
lant is hardy, growing from six to ten feet, and liam, whence it appears that a three and a half 
apid in growth. ‘This renders it advantageous | inch rope of Dhunchee broke with not less than 
> cultivate, especially as it is considered a meli- | 73 ewt., though the Government Proof, required 
rating crop. The time of sowing is when the ifor such rope, was only 49 ewt. ‘The price of 
il has Ween moistened by the first showers of the Dhunchee, in the interior, has long been about 
pril oriMay. About thirty pounds of seed are R18 per maund. ‘The following are reports. 
lowed: to the acre, and less weeding is required | upon this fibre: “ The Dhunchee is very suita-. 
andor Jute. - ‘The crop is ready to cut in Sep- | ble for ropes, and if it will take in tar, is of con- 


a 


Wier and October, though the fibre does not i siderable value. It would probably fetch from 


4 n | 
































ovember.. The process of steeping and and known, perhaps £5 more.” It was also. 
“fibfe is similar to that required ; valued by others at £35 in 1858. ‘These filyres, 


ee ii 





t Sunn, thatsis, Orotalaria juncea. The gener- | in fact all the fibres from the East, would be 
produeé: ofan acre is from one hundred ; much more valuable if properly ‘scutched : and if. 


one thousand of ill-cleaned fibre, the current. scutching inills were sent out, these,, fibres. gould 
ice somewhat lees than that of Paut, viz., ‘be brought in a greatly improved state to market. 
chorus olitorius and capsularis. ‘She cx- '—-Royle. Fib. Pl. page 293. - ee 

nse of cultivation, including land rent, is about! (8167) DIACOPK, a genus of Fish 





ne rupees. This plant,,generally cultivated. longing to the section dcan dbopieiyel: tnd 
out Calcutta durimgethe “rains, grows to the | Percide, and belonging to that section of 
ight of from six to ten feet, the fibres are long ‘family in which. the spesies have. Jess.than seven 
an those of Hemp, unless. eateie 1s allied’ to. Serranne 
riod. From its great: styen te 


a very carly dine. : This genus is »: Gerrannd, but. 
lated | A is well cal-be distinguished by’ have being a notch or 
sles. In Bengal, the fisherime | 
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. : ah 4g oe a Bie ao F 
| ropes to their nets of this substance, on account 


joquainted with this fibre in ‘India, that he was 


| much neglected in this country, as it is really a 


er, if’ teft standing till the seed is ripe, in! £30 to £35 a ton, and after being introduced. 


es be- 


‘make drag-’ enlum, into which is fitted a projecting tubercle. 


DIAMOND. a 
Many large and beautiful species of this genus 


inhabit the (Indian Seas. _ _ Diacope octblinea ta, 
a very beautiful species, caught off the coast of 
the Manritius, is of. a brilliant reddish-yellow 


colour, shaded into white on the belly, and is 
adorned with fount longitudinal blue stripes on 
each side of the body ; these stripes are margin- 
ed with black. It is about 10 inches in lenzth. 
Some of the species are known to have attained 
the length of 3 feet and upwards.—--Eng. Cyc. 
p. 323. oe 

(3168) DIACAENA TERMINALIS. Some 
twenty varieties of this the ‘li-plant are culti- 
vated in the Polynesian islands. ‘There is, how- 
ever, but one which is considered farinaceous 
and edible. In Java the root is considered 
a valuable medicine in dysentery.—Stmmonds’ 
Commer. Product, p. 355. 


(3169) DIAMOND. 


Almas, ARAB. 

Diamant, Daw. Dut. Fr. 
and GER. 

Hleora, Guz. and Hrnp. 

Diamante, [r. 

Adamas, Lat. 

Avamont, Pon, 

Alinas, Pars, 


Diamante, Port. 

Almas, Rus. 

Diamond, Sp 

Virani also Vaehira Kul- 
loo, Tam, 

Mass, Paris, 

Intan, Maray. 
Faulkner, Ainslie, 


A ervstallised mineral, which, on aceount of 


its Justre and hardness, 1s reckoned the most va- 
lnable of all gems. It occurs generally in single 
or wnattached crystals, sometimes with plain, but 
more frequently with rounded surfaces. The co- 
lours are commonly white or gray, sometimes, 
however, red, brown, yellow, green, blue, and 
black, but the two last are rare. Lustre splen- 
dent, and internally perfect adamantine.  Dia- 
monds are chiefly found disseminated in gravel, 
or embedded in sand-stone in| India, Brazil. and 
the Ural mountains.— Fandhner. Carbon, is an 
elementary substance of first-rate importance in 
chemistry both organic and inorganic, and also 
im the Useful Arts. It is very widely diffused 
throughout the kingdoms of nature, and exists 
under an immense varicty of forms. ‘The purest 
form of earbon is the diamond, which is found in 
the Ceded Districts, in Golconda, Punna in Bun- 
delound, in India, in Borneo and also in Brazil. 
All the largest diamonds were from Golconda, 
(Tomlinson, page 306) but the site is supposed to 
be now ‘built over and lost. The coimbustibility 
of the diamond was ascertained by the Tuscan 
Philosophers and the Hon. Mr. Boyle, who, by 
exposing a diamond in the focus of a large lens, 
consumed and dissipated it. ‘The art of cutting 
and polishing diamonds is supposed to have ori- 


ginated in’ Asia at some unknown period. Dig-. 
monds are cut into various forms, called the 
Brilliant, the Rose, andthe, Zudle. The first 
‘ to.the best advantage, and. is, 





form shows the gem { 
always set with the table upwards. - In. re 
the entire surface is covered with equilateraf't 


pwards. - In the, 










brilliant and the rose los@in z: 
ing somewhat less than half the weight. 





é from j,th to #th of a carat, anc 
is therewith made when there. are . 
various minute siges. The rough diamond is 
called dort, and potuds are those small fragments 


wee ae 
angles terminating in @aharp point at the sum-: 
mit. This form is used when the spread of sur-' 





‘DIAMOND. 


face istoo great for its depth, and it could not 


be cut into the brilliant form without great loss. 


‘The table is applied to such diamonds ag may be 


i 


™ 


depth compared to the 


Tegatded as plates, Jaming, or slabs, of small 


t superficial extent. The 
‘in. cutting and polish- 





The Pité or 
at 400,0004, oe | _ 
The Pigot diamond, weighw 49 carats, and is. 
valued at 40,0004. : eS ae 
The dustrian diamond, weighs above 189} 
carats. | | 
The grand Russian diamond, is said to have 
been the eye of an Indian idol. It fell into the 
hands of a merchant, who sold it to Prince Orloff 
for Catherine, Empress of Russia, for 90,0007. 
in eash, an annuity of 4.0007, and a patent of 
nobility. It weighs scarcely 700 carats. 


The Aoh-t-noor, or ** Afountain of Light,” the 
largest known diamond in the womd,- excepting 
the Brazihan stone among, the crown jewels of 
Portugal, has lately been“added to the trophies 
of the British sovereign. It wag in the year 
L550 before the Mogul dynasty had been esta- 
blished by the prowess of. the great Akbar, that 
this marvellous stone was discovered in the mines 
of Golconda. It pas#€d in the train of conquest 
and as the emblem of dominion, but always car- 
rving misfortune in its train, from Goleonda to 
Delhi, trom Delhi to Mushed, from Mushed to 
Cabul, from Cabul to Lahore and from Lahore 
to London. When first given to Shah Jehann, 
it was still uncut, weighing, it is Said, in the 
rough state, nearly 800 carats, which were re- 
duced by the unskilfulness of the artist to 279, 
its present weight. It was cut by Hortensio 
Borgio, « Venetian, who, instead of receiving 
any remuneration for his labour, was fined 10,000 
rupees by the enraged Mogul. Small diamonds 
and fragments made up in small sealed bags are 
sold in the East by the diamond merchants. Ac- 
cording to Jafiries, the value of diamonds is in the 
duplicate ratio of their weights. Thus, if an 
uncut diamond of one carat be worth 2/., that of 
one cut and polished would be valued at, 8/. 
sterling in the brillant. A carat weighs four 
nominal grains, or 8°166 grains troy. At this 
rate a cut diamond of two carats would be 
2X8 X2=-32/.; one of three, 3X8 X3=—72.; 
one of four, 4x 8 x 4=128/. ; and one of five, 
5X8 X5==2002. The rose diamond ig of in- 
ferior value but has been rated at 44. the carat 
when polished. For the purpose of. estimating 
diamonds of inconsiderable size, the jeweller em- 


Regent diarhond | has . been valued 





an. 


of various -sFelative sizes, 
ore. num of 


ploye a guuge, in tho hendlo of which are em- 


ded. small crystals 





res 





| uae Cyelopeling for, .{ornain 
diamonds are cut into two, shapes’: 3 
Rose-Diamonds, and Brillianta, | the former 
being, for the most. part, made out of the 
octahedral crystals, and the latter from those 
with curvilinear faces. The weight and conse- 
quently the value of diamonds are estimated j in 
carats, ou of which) is equal, to. 


d : + 
‘ ' ints pti abe 
janes tas ieee Ti ey Dati th abba Fo 
bie F ae cal va! ae Ane 
si iis 


y that, the weig 
















a , sng saad oy 1 is, iano, mora, | 
: gial out it ‘hi ho if 
MPALAL OUL Which if was formed. 





4 Indian diamonds. - 


» PUTposes | nhc 
“natbely. .| Orleans by Mr. Pitt, an English 





3186, grains. 1B 10 ) 
alk OK: B,TOSG- : 


ht of [it 


neigh 
great "liagond ment 
in the possession of ¢ 


“than half that of 





It was Pr 















seltlerinne pg 
Was governor of Bencoolen, in Sumatra, for 
130, O00/. It is cut to the form of a brilliant, 
and is estimated at 125,0002. Napoleo 5 
it in the hilt of his sw ord of Slate, | 


he the identical, diamond” “which; i a th 
of Koh-i-Noor, excited so mach, attenti- i 








AME ae se) dn India i an the district | between | Great Exhibition in 1851. 
dorennserat es aul, Masulipatam, near Punna, in Bun- | thrown on ‘Tavere?-? 
delouridgae7’on the Mahanuddy, and in Ellore. | 
i i . . ‘ 
They tars, been sacha ark in Borneo eh aas ore oe ee 
side of the Ratoos ie an ee i ne St db ah vA - paw *” jest ve 3 tov] he 
* ade i yn es aan . . mee ay uineelll Lo pp atl! Pa ae what ‘ig Ih 
i ie seo vende — elt aa ME Lae (ahrwsit parades hee oe gee 3 Pane @ hid ue 
ae. a prem 60 flap ~ pe whet shi AO" “9H ns Mie 
BP puassnehyypite aint ahi & ane tie the Py ae hie 
au, dont a. . f f whiter. Tt the tte f shs0 Reg aenggpees oe, punts wee 
eens «of bony wurde J to the fy frerl ont, fre! BS. 
ee ‘et ly atisabule Oa Nargcgfrn fg 
changing mg Fe been re sanarked in England. j DICE. 
es fine double ruunl 1Z ; 
1 eae UT. 


| to > their whole or origina 
very pas or warm summers.—— iddell. 


(3172) DIANTHUS CH 
im “all garden ns——of various colours, 
sunt — ANY Gower ali the year aati 
seed immediately as it fades, 
spring up again if sown. 
varieties are much esteemed : 
white, red, crimson, red an 


(3173) DIAPER. 


Drel, Dur. Tela tessuta a opere, IT. 
Linge ouvre, Fr. Salfetotsschnoe, Rus, 
Drell, GER. Manteles alemaniscas, Sr. 


A sort of fine flowered linen, commonly used 


for table cloths, napkins, and other domestio pur- 
poses. tis manufactured in the north of Ire- 
Diapers are also 


made: of cotton, in imitation of the linen goods 
Shot Diaper from Ma- 
sulipatam (CXLII-455} so made that it was dif- 
ficult te aseertain whether it was not shot with 
After a most rigid examination it was as- 
certained to be a Cotton Fabric, excellent in qua- 





Germany, and Scotland. 


BB awic i 
beariug the same name. 
silk. 
lity and color, and being the only piece in 


Exhibition the Jury sonsiored it entitled to a 2d 


Class Medal. 


(3174) DIDYMOCARPUS, a genus of plants 
Didymocar- 


ta, 3850; ovali- 


of which Dr. Wight gives as species, 
us Humboldtiana, 1851; lyra 


folia, 1851; Rottleniana, 1348; and tomentosa, 


1349, 


l iar varie 


INENSIS. Common 
and some 
and give 
and which Ww \\ 
The double flowere “( 
the colours are 
d white.—eddel/. 


Dadi Tr: 
FR. [ Kowtt, es, 


Dados, SP. 










Jcs (a jouer). 
Waurfel, GER. 


Are cubical piec 
marked with dots on eac 
to 6, according to the numbe 


used for playing games of chance. 
(8179) DICHROSTAC HYs CINEREA. Aft 


mose@, Roxb. c. 174- 
Vadatala maram, TAM. 
A small tree or rather large shrub, wood very 
hard and strong, but too small for aily except 
eommon purposes. 


(3180) DILL SEED, 


Buzralshibet, Shubil, AgaB. 
Satta-copa, CYNG. 


ea of ivory, bone, OF aunt 
of their sides from | 
r of the face ; and 
-— Faulkner. 


Anethi Semina, Lat. 
Misreya, Sitasiva, Seleya, 


Soie, DuK ANS. 

Sowa, Guz. & Hinp, | Saddacuppei, Tam, 

Mungsi, Jav. | Buddapu, FEBS ye ae. 
by ei 


Are flattened elliptical seeds with brown 
slightly convex backs, and pale membrad 
margin. Both the fruit and the plant are i 
— in the East as condiments and artighf 

1 if 
making them useful as carminatives. } 
is a native of the South of Europe, and 
pas of India ; the seeds are procurable 

ndian bagars.— Faulkner, ‘or 
is Anethum sowa. Dili leaves are used ‘#0 
| vour pickles, the seed as a carminative, and i is 
supposed to be used in the manufacture of gin : 
raised from seed.——Jaffrey. 
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east, about forty males Dorth of pagan aut | 
they occur from thence as far tere 
1, south latitude between. three #11. of 


butweci 728° and wth 
and. longitude © : hed! BF 3c wnt i age 


— oo art Alc io ¢ atts ” de 
iad 7 ait 
vet sree ples seg” 
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agin ee ; ron is a gy timber thee Sant of ve . 
val India: the bushes | Northern Circars, and flowers in March and April. 
nk gl “in the’ rp Raab | Roxb.— Rohde M.8.8S. The similarity of native 
fi ork woods of Brazil | names between this and Calophyllum inophyllum 
al ade, git climbers or having led Dr. Wight to suspect some mistake. The 


Big habit: They appear to possess astrin- wood of Dillenia pen magyns is said to be exceed- 


roperties, but nothing further of impor- ingly strong and very durable, even when buried 
fe. ‘The species in cultivation in England under ground. A stately forest tree, common 


e almost all Australasian, and have something on the face of the W. Ghauts. Dr. Wight is 
appearance of yellow-flowered  Cistuses. satisfied that this is the tree which furnishes the 


mong these occur species of the curious genus Poon spars. D. pentagynia is a tall and Calophyl- 
leur ands a, in which the stamens are developed lum inophyllum a short stunted tree.— Wight. 
1 one side only of the flower, all those on the} (3188) DILLENIA SPECIOSA. D1Ltent- 
‘Opposite — side ‘being abortive. There are few] ack-t. 
Kanalogies to this in the vegetable kingdom. d2d- Girnar, HiNp. Chalta, BENG. 
Bbertia voludbilis is a showy twiner, but its flowers Moota Kurmul, Dux. Uvachettoo, ‘Ter. 
‘e intolerably offensive in their smell. The In-| A large tree ; flowers white and yellow, nine 
ian species are in almost all cases plants of great inches in diameter ; fruit size of a cocoanut.— 
zauty. ‘They are remarkable both for the gran- Riddell. It is amost beautiful tree when in flower. 
eur of their foliage and the magniticence of their | It is a native of vallies far up among the Circar 
awers. Several species of Dilleniaces are large | mountains: it is also found cultivated in some 
a s, and afford valuable timber.— Eng. Cyc. | gardens on account of its elegant appearance. It 
we 342. flowers during the hot season and beginning of 
(31 82) DILLENIA, a genus of Plants, the the rains, the seed ripens in } ebruary. The 
we of the natural eriler Dilleniaceez.  The| fleshy leaflets of the calyx, when the fruit is full- 
puny calyces of D. scabrella and D. speciosa grown have an agreeably acid taste, and are 
fa pleasant taste and are used in curries by much used by the Natives,where the tree grows, 
Aaiants. of Cr ittagon and Bengal. Se-j|in their curries. ‘They make a tolerably plea- 
are large. trees, and. af- | sant jelly, the wood is both hard and tough, and 
alyable, ti ber. ag. is used to make gun stocks, Roxb.— Ovai-kas, 
eh aac ee fs die ce ape ce ow tes {| Lame is the: fruit of this large and handsome 
(8183) DELLENTA. |. The flowers of one. of ‘tree, artd is used by the lower class of natives im 
seithis genus, as it occuys in the ‘Terai, are as large their curries, having an agreeable acid flavour’; 
us two fists.— Hooker, Him. Jour. page 395.|and also in chatnies.—Jafrey. It is abundant 
e. Dr. Wight gives figures of Dillenia bracteata, /in the Kotah jungles, the very large bright yel- 
me, 358 ; retusa, 358; speciosa, 828. -tlow blossoms ate most magnificent. This tree 
. (3184) DILLENIA, Water Dituenra. A| would be exceedingly ornamental in compounds 
species of dillenia. always found on the borders|and would thrive well, being very ene 
of streams, hence called water dillenia by. the Med. Top. page 199. Pai 
arens, produces a large fruit, which is brought, | (8189) DIMITY. 7" 
oe green, and considered a favorite. vege .. Basin, Fr. | Doblet, Jr. | Dimite, Sp. 
vable with the natives. —Afason. : A cotton stuff, similar in fabric to fustian, 
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DIAMOND. * ee, DIAMOND. 


which are set in glaziers’ cutting diamond; or che e. was. purchased | ‘by the empress Catharine IT. of 
chief applieation of the diamond i is‘for ornayen:. Russia froma. French gretiadier, who had stolen 

tal jewellery, but there are . other inte sting. ap-. jit, weighs 193. carats, and i 13 Ag, large as a pigeon’ S 
bh iS. egg. "Phe Pitt,” or + Regent Di amond, is of Tess 


piston cae this gem, inthe useful, arta. -. . aS. | 
een employed | in common withthe say pphire ‘size, weighing. but 236°5 carats, or 419} grains ; 
but on account. of its unblemished transparency 


and raby in some descriptions of wrens 
ng. Tomlinson, p.. 809, According to. the | and colour it is considered the most splendid of 
English Cyclopedia, tor "ornament. purposes | Indian diamonds. It was sold to the Duke of 
diamonds ‘ate cut into two shapes: namely. | Orleans by Mr. Pitt, an English gentleman; who 
Rose- Diamonds and Brilliants, the former | was governor of Bencaolen. in Sumatra, for 
being, for the most part, made. out of the] 130, O00. Jt js cut to the form of a brilliant, 
octahedral crystals, and the latter from those |and is estimated at 125,0002, Napoleon placed 
with curvilinear faces. ‘The weight and conse- }it in the hilt of his sword of state. The Raja ‘of 
quently the value of diamonds are estimated in | Mattan has in his possession a diamond from 
carats, each of which is equal to 2-166 grains. | Borneo weighing 867 carats.”’. (Dana.) The 
In the formation of either a brilliant or arose- | great diamond mentioned in tle above extract as 
diamond so much is cut away that the weight of |in the possession of the Great Mogul appears to 
the polished gem is not more than half that of }be the identical diamond which, andar the name 
the rough erystal out of which it was formed. fof Koh-i-Noor, excited so much attention at. the 
Diamonds occur in India in the district between | Great Exhibition in 1851. Some donbt is 
Golconda and. Masulipatam, near Punna,in Bun- | thrown on T avernier’s statement of its being cut. 
delound, a6"on the Mahanuddy, and in Ellore. {This precious gem has seen a variety of fortunes. 
They have been obtained 1m Borneo, on the west | Its early history is mythical. Froin the Great 
side of the Ratoos Mountain, with gold and pla- | Moeul it passed into the possession of the reign- 
tina. The Brazillian mines were first discover- | ing family of Cabul. When Shah -Suja was 
ed in 1728, in the district of Serra de Frio, to [driven from Cabul he became the nominal guest 
the north of Rio de Janeiro. The largest dia- Jand actual prisoner of Runjeet Sing, who spared 
mons are procured on the river Jequitinhonha, no means to obtain possession of the precious 
which is called the Diafnond River, also Itio vem. Tn this he sneceeded in 1813. After the 
Pardo. In the Ural Mountains diamonds were | death of Runjeet the diamond was preserved for 
detected in 1829, by Humboldt and Rose, in fa while by his successors. It was occasionally 
theirgourney into Siberia. In the United States | worn by Khurruk Sing and Shere Sing. After 
the diam: nd has been met with in Rutherford | the murder of the latter it remained in the La- 
country, orth Carolina, and Hale country, hore treasurv until the supercession of Dhuleep 
Georgia. “They have been found on the river | Sing and the arfnexation of the Punjab by the 
Ginul, int the province of Constantine, in Africa. | British government, when the civil authorities 
They have also been discovered in Australia, and | took possession of the Lahore treasury, under 
of such size as to render it probable they may | the stipulation previously made that all the pro- 
add yet more to the mineral treasures of that perty of the state should be confiseated to the 
country. The rocks in which the diarbond oc-| East India Company, in part payment of the 
curs in Brazil are either a ferruginous quar tzose | debt due by the Lahore rovernment and of the 
conglomerate, or a laminated ‘granular quartz {expenses of the war. It was at the same time 
called Itacolumite. The latter rock occurs in| stipulated that the Koh-i-Noor should be stir- 
the Urals, and Diamonds have been found in| rendered to the Queen of England. It arrived 
it; and it is also abundant in Georgia aud North | in Envland on the 30th June, 1850, and on’ 
Carolina: : In India the rockis a quartzose con-| the syd of July was presented to her Majesty. 
Since its public exhibition in 1851 it has been 


glomerate: In most instances diamonds are ob- 
rained: from alluvial washings. In Brazil the | submitted to the process of cntting, which has 
much enhanced its beauty and value. The dia- 


sands and. pebbles of the diamond stréams are 
vollected and washed under a shed by a stream | mond is cut by taking advantage of its cleavage, 
and also by abrasion with its own powder, ‘and 


of water passing through a succession of boxes. 
by friction with another diamond: It is’ pto- 


A negro’ washer ig stationed at e€eh box. 
When a di mond ig found weighing 17} cess of great labour, and many houts are’ spent 
in producing a single facet. -Diamor ds 


carats the negro’ Wa Hitled to his’ liberty. 3 

« The largest dianionid of which we have’ any |first cut in Europé in 1456 by Louid Berqn 
mowledge is. mentioned b en as in ~ citizen of Brier ¢ diamond ig"urte 2 for out 

sion Mo t: | hae It is alsoemiptoyed Be Tensed-of infctos 

| copes. Tt bay pas little chrohegtlt abérvstion,’ be 






















































































posession of the Gri 

visially 900 carats, or 276W8: 4 
reduced by cutting. to 861 gra 
form and size of half a beds ¢ 
n 1860, in: the mine of «4 C o 





DIAMOND. — 
The Diamond, in Malay and Javanese is: called 
jutan, and sometimes kumals. ‘The “Diaws 
has ‘been found in no part A ¢ Arc 
elago except Borteo, and even-in that island 


only in a comparatively ‘small part of it, 2 po rion 





of. its western coast. ‘The principal diamond | 


mines.are “in the district of Landak, in the terri- 
‘tory of Pontiyanak, in the longitude of 109° 
east, about forty miles north of the equator, and 
they occur from thence as far as Banjarmasin, 
in south latitude between three and four degrees 
und longitude between 114° and 115° east. 
‘The mines are worked by the wild Dayaks and 
the Malays, but with far superior skill by the 
Chinese. The gems are found in a yellow- 
coloured rubble or gravel, which occurs at various 
depths, the greatest to which a shaft has been 
known to be sunk being between fifty and sixty 
feet. Wheu a shaft of such a depth is sunk, 
six different alluvial strata occur before reaching 
the diamond-yielding one, which the Malays 
call the Areng. These strata are, a black 
mould, a yellow sandy clay, a red clay, a blue 
clay, a blue clay intermixed with gravel, called 
by the Malays “ ampir” or “ near at hand,” and 
lastly, a stiff yellow clay, in which the diamonds 
are imbedded. The largest diamond found in 
| the Bornean mines of late years was only of 
_ thirty-two carats. ‘The prince of Matan, how- 
: ever, “has long had in his possession, a rough 
diamond of 367 carats, but its genuineness has 
been suspected. At present the Dutch Govern- 
ment are the owners of the diamond mines, and 
make advances to the miners, who are bound to 
deliver all stones at twenty per cent below their 
market value, which is equivalent to a seignorage 
_ of twenty-five per cent. Under this management 
| theref were delivered in 1824 no imore than 
| 1900 carats, and the quantity in the to subse- 
¢ quent years was still less. —Crewfurd Dic. p. 120. 
# According to Ainslie the diamonds which are of- 
: fered for sale in India were generally brought from 
f Visiapour, Gana Purtual (Golconda), Bundlecund, 
@ the Island of Borneo, or Sumbhulpoor in Orissa 
' and were reckoned superior in transparency and 
‘a las to those of Brazil. What is sometimes 

callec the Maturese Diamond of Cevlon, or yel- 
gow Tourmalin (Kanefie Turmali), Thunberg 
Wee, 2518 no other than a Topaz of a greenish 
yoy colour, no Diamonds are found in the 

pominions. . fins. Mat. Med. page 165. 
: the diamonds of Musuli atam, the mines 
hich these stones were formerly dug, are 
pi by the Hyderabad State, and still belong 
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Ug Nizam, and small patches coloured yellow 
F ™ap, mark the Villages where the mihes 
frusied. | They have not been touched for 


| Ycets, they might now, even, be as profita- | 





nets 28 thel bios were, not tudh’y 
Ehoked wr et from the siirfads, but they: 
Poco that it would be impossible to # 


is 





i ‘Diamond? 
part of the Asiatic Archi- | hie fiom 'e 
mond, emerald, “coral; ‘sap 


be sheltered from heavy 








80) plant is in blossom ; and this 


ng in a limited time, the diamond is not found 
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DIANTHUS CARYOPHYLLUS. 
in Burmah, yet it forms oné of the nine gems, 


protect the ‘wearer ‘from’ evil” 


which, worn together ii ‘Wring, are supposed to 
; Aaa fh gi f 


_, They are the 
| “sapphire, topaz, pyre 
cat’s-eve, pearl, mtby,- Mason, es 
(3170) DIANTHUS, a deéautifal genus of Sil- 
enaceous Dicotyledonous Plants, witha calyx 
closely covered at the base by two, three, or four 
opposite pairs of decussating rigid sharp-pointed 
bracts. ‘The petals are always more or less lacer- 
ated at the end, and in some species are: ‘divided 
into fine capillary segments. ‘There are’10: sta- 
mens, 2 styles, and the capsule is 1-celled, with 
numerous black seeds containing a straight em- 
bryo. In all cases the leaves are long, narrow, 
I-ribbed, sharp-pointed, and destitute of all i - 
teral reticulated veining. De Candolle enumerates 
113 species, of which some must undoubtedly 
be reduced to simple varieties. ‘They are found 
i all the temperate parts of Europe and Asia, 
from Ireland to the eastern coast ‘of China and 
Japan ; two have been met with in the United 
States of America, and four at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Most of them are perennial herbaceous 
plants with permanent leaves and stems, and 
hence they ought perhaps to be considered under- 
shrubs; a few become woody and form genuine 
bushes —Eng. Cyc. page 235. All these plants 
are herbaceous, with opposite leaves and terminal 
flowers. Of upwards of a hundred species scarcely 
any possess the least activity. The Dianthus 
caryophyllus, or clove flower, is fragrant-angd aro- 
atic ; and the petals being of a lovely ‘pink tint 
are used in some parts of Kurope for preparing a 
syrup and conserve. The Dianthus cuinefisis is 
of analogous qualities, and is cultivated iydndian 
gardens under the name of Aurunphul._— 
O’ Shaughnessy. : 
(3171) DIANTHUS CARYOPHYLLUS.— 
The Clove Pink or Carnation has long been a fa- 
vorite flower and is now almost acclimated. 
It seldom ripens its seed, and two varieties are 
only to be met with in the Deccan. The dark 
crimson is not so full a flower as the variegated 
crimson and white ; they both possess equal per- 
fume and fragrance, but the latter, when. careful- 
ly grown, is certainly the most beautiful. A fall 
grown carnation should neither have its petals 
too crowded nor too thin, but regularly disposed, 
so that all its beauties may be observed at once. 
The stem or foot stalk seldom exceeds eighteen 
inches, ayd this should be. carefully supported. 
It is propagated by layers and pipings ;:also by 
seed when procurable. The plant mugt. always 
rains, and also from. the 
hot winds ; yet kept in an airy situation. If 
placed under cover for any length of time, they 


run ip t6 thin stalks, seldom throwing out blos 
s. The time for taking cuttings is wh. 
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ant is i 1; and thia'‘may. be done either 
t the commencement of ‘the rains, or in the cold 
weather. When the plants appear to be about 


DIDYMOCARPUS.. > 


to blossom, all the buds save a couple should: be. 


carefully remov 


the foot stalk between the leaves. When-layers 


are required, they must be reméved “from “the 
stem witha knife or scissors, and should: not be 
longer than two or three joints. “Out‘oft all the 
lower superfluous leaves smooth, then throw. the 
layers into water for a couple of ‘hours. Plant 
them in baskets, at about six inches apart, which 
have been filled with old rich vegetable loam : 
water so as to settle the earth round the stems, 
and place in a — spot, not under trees, if in 
the rainy season. In about six weeks they will 
have struck, and may be removed into pots. Do 
this carefully, not disturbing the earth round the 
young roots, which are very tender, and replace 
jn the shade again until sufficiently strong to 
bear exposure to the sun. The variegated have 
only two colours, and when stripped are called 
Flakes, but if spotted, Picotees. Ants (black, 
red and white) are very destructive to the roots. 
An old plant of Flakes or Picotees, will occa- 
sionally lose both stripes and spots during the 
hot season, and become quite white when in flow- 
er, but resume during the rains their original 
colours of deep red and white. The colour thus 
changing may be justly attributed to the dry hot 
weather, as it has been remarked in England, 
that sometimes fine double running flowers have 
returned to their whole or original colour during 
very dry or warm summers.— Riddell. 


(3172) DIANTHUS CHINENSIS. Common 
in ‘all gardens—of various colours, and some 
mixed—they flower all the year round, aud_ give 
seed immediately as it fades, and which will 
spring-up again if sown. The double flowered 
varieties are much esteemed: the colours are 
white, red, crimson, red and white.—Jiddell. 


(3173) DIAPER. 


Drel, Dut. Tela teasuta a opere, IT. 
Linge ouvre, Fr. Salfetotsschnoe, Rus, 
_ Drell, Ger. Manteles alemaniscas, Sr. 


A sort of fine flowered linen, commonly used 
for table cloths, napkins, and other domestio pur- 
poses. It is manufactured in the north of Ire- 
land, Germany, and Scotland. Diapers are also 
made of cotton, in imitation of the linen goois 
bearing the same name. Shot Diaper from Ma- 
sulipatam {CXLII-455) so mace that 1t was dif- 
ficult te aseertain whether it was not shot with 
silk. After.a.mast rigid examination i was as- 
certained to be a Cotton Fabric, excellent in qua- 
lity and color,.and. being the only piece in the 
Exhibition the. Jury oansidered it entitled to a 2d 


(3174) DIDYMOBAIRPUS, a ge 











of which Dr. Wight gives.a# species, Didymoear-|is Anethum sows... Dililenves are- used 
pt Humboldtiana, 1851 ;: lyrata, ; ovali- | vour, pickles, the seed'.ei,-@ carminative, nd is 


folia, 1351 ; 
3349, 


Rottlerians, 2348 ; aa¢ 


ed, as wéll as-any small shoots:on. 


; Sup 





| ($175) DIBYMOCARPUS AROMATICUS, 
js stated’ by Dr. Wallich to‘be used asa perfunie 





land aromatic drivg; called by the natives Kum- 
|buma and» Rasigovindi (Royle, p. 294.) — 


O'Shaughnessy, page 4B. i Boe | mo 
(3176) DIDISCUS CHRULEUS. Umse.tt- 
FERm. ‘These plants are from Australia, arid are 
grown from seed in a light loamy: soil, and the 
plants either reared in pots or in flower-beds. —- 
Riddell. ee Se 
(3177) DIKAMALLEE, is the gum of Gar- 
denia lucida ; it exudes in amber colored trans- 
parent drops, at the euds of young. shoots, and 
from thence it is collected. It is most useful in 
preventing vermin feeding in wounds. At the Mad- 
ras Exhibition of 1855, this product by the Gar- 
denia lucida of Roxburgh, was shown from Canara, 
Mysore and Guitoor—this fragrant resin is use- 
ful in Hospitals, ‘keeping away flies from sores, 
on account of its sbyong aroma, and is an_ article 
in the materia of thé. village farrier. It deserves 
more attention. —M. E. J. R. Dikamali, from Gar- 
denia gummifera, is stated by Dr. Gibson to be 
produced within the Bombay Presidency, its ef- 
ects in preventing the access of flies to festering 
wounds and running sores, is remarkable.— Spry’s 
Suggest, page 67. : 


(8178) DICE, 
Taarlingen, Dut. 
Des (a jouer), FR. 
Wurfel, GER, 
Are cubical pieces of ivory, bone, or ebony, 
marked with dots on each of their sides from 1 
to 6, according to the number of the face ; and 
used for playing games of chance. — Faulkner. 


(8179) DICHROSTACHYS CINEREA. Mi- 
mose@, Roxb. c. 174. 
Vadatala marum, Tam. 
A small tree or rather large shrub, wood very 
hard and strong, but too small for arfy except 
common purposes. 


(3180) DILL SEED, 


Burralshibet, Shubil, Anas. 
Satta-copa, CYNG. 


Dadi, It. 
Kosti, Rus, 
Dados, Sr. 


’ , 


Anethi Semina, Lat. 
Misreya, Sitasiva, Seleya, 


Soie, Duk. SANs. 
Sowa, Guz. & Hip. Saddacuppei, Tam. 
Munysi, Jav. Suddapu, TEL. 


Are flattened elliptical seeds with brown .and 
slightly convex backs, and pale membrary 
margin. Both the fruit and the plant are y 
used in the East as condiments and artig Fs of 
diet. The carpels have a bitter aromatic: 
making them useful as carminatives. The’ 4 
is a native of the South of Europe; and @ 
= of India ; the seeds are procurable @& 

ndian bagars.~—Buslkxer.”.The Indian he 













pposed. to be used in the manufacture of gin : 
| raised from seed.r~Jaffrey. <a 


O34 


Exogens, aud related; on the oue hand to, dfag 

onacee. They.are briefly. characterised by, hav-. 
ing 5 sepalsia a -broken whorl; 5. petals; an 
indefinite aumber of stamens; a definite number, 









of ovaries, which aye either quite distinct or more 
or less.consolidated ; berried or capsular and 2- 
valved fruits ; seeds surrounded by a pulpy aril; 
and, finally, a minute embryo lying in solid flesh 
albumen. Differentially considered, Dilleniace- 
ous Plants are distinguished from Anonacee by 
their flowers being arranged upon a quinary, not 
ternary, type, by their albumen being solid, and 
not ruminated, and by their want of aromatic 
properties ; from Magnoliacee by their want of 
stipules, and the presence of a pulpy aril round 
the seeds. The plants of this order are chiefly 
Asiatic trees or shrubs, and usually yellow-flow- 
ered. A few occur in America. ‘The trees are 
found inthe woods of tropical India ; the bushes 
inhabit Australia, especially in the more tempe- 
rate parts, and in China; the woods of Brazil 
contain several kinds, usually climbers or having 
a trailing habit. They appear to possess astrin- 
gent properties, but nothing further of impor- 
tance. ‘The species in cultivation in England 
are almost all Australasian, and have something 
the appearance of yellow-flowered  Cistuses. 
Among these occur species of the curious genus 
Pleurandra, in which the stamens are developed 
on one side ouly of the flower, all those on the 
opposite side being abortive. ‘There are few 
analogies to this in the vegetable kingdom. Zid- 
bertta voludilis is a showy twiner, but its flowers 
are intolerably offensive in their smell. The In- 


, dian species are in almost all cases plants of great 
i. ‘ 
; beauty. They are remarkable both for the gran- 










deur of their foliage and the magnificence of their 
wers. Several species of Dilleniacew are large 
gos, and afford valuable timber.—Eng. Cyc. 
ge 342. 

(3182) DILLENIA, a genus of Plants, the 
Meepe of the natural order Dilleniacee. ‘The 
Mung calyces of D. scadbrelia and D. speciosa 
ve a pleasant taste and are used in curries by 
‘the inhabitants of Chittagong and Bengal. Se- 
_ Neral species of Dillenia are large trees, and af- 
ford hard, durable and valuable timber.—Eug. 
Cye. p. 342. | oa ee 
_ (8183) DILLENIA.. The flowers of one of 
this genus, as.it occurs in the Terai, are as large 
us two. figts.— Hooker, Him. Jour. page 395. 
pDr. Wight gives figures of Dillenia bracteata, 
4358.5: retusa, 358 ; speciosa, 823. . Cie 











f (3184) DILLENIA, Water Dunexta. A 
Ppecies af divenia always found on the . borders 









arens, produces.a large. fruit, which.is. by 


. * ® sau ae | 
mble with the nalivegim—Mason. oy ss 


ook 


ae aes Boat) : ne 
| scabra and 8....D, apecto 


y Streams, hence..called water .dilleaja hy..the | Med....2¢ ube a 
oi} A cotton stuff, similar in. fabric to fustian, 
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4A. 1, dllenia augusta, 2. D. 


_ The Burmese names 








a-| The two. first.are plentifulin the. foresta of the 


Pegu district, but. become,scarce to the north of 


4 


it, and.the third species,.is scarce even there. 


They all three afford large .and.good timber for 


house-building. Light browa wood, —«Mc Olel- 


land. cr ea eee 
(8186) DILLENIA ORNATA; Ognamen- 
TAL DitveNia. When a stranger debarks at 
Maulmain in February, his attention is arreated 
by a tree without a leaf, but covered with large 
gaudy yellow flowers : it is the ornamental dil- 
lenia. Several other species of the genus are in- 
digenous in the Provinces.— Mason. | 


(3187) DILLENIA PENTAGYNA. Druze 


NIACEA. | 
Rowadan, TEL. | 


This isa large timber tree a native of th 
Northern Circars, and flowers in March and April. 
Roxcbh.— Rohde M.S.S._ The similarity of native 
names between this and Calophyllum inophyllum 
led Dr. Wight to suspect some mistake. The 
wood of Dillenia pentagyna is said to be exceed- 
ingly strong and very durable, even when buried 
under ground. A stately forest tree, common 
on the face of the W. Ghauts. Dr. Wight is 
satisfied that this is the tree which furnishes the 
Poon spars. D. pentagynia is a tall and Calophyl- 
lum inophyllum a short stunted tree.— Wight. — 

(3188) DILLENIA SPECIOSA. Din.ent- 
ACES. —_ 

Girnar, H1np. Chalta, BENG. 
Moota Kurmul, Dux. Uvachettoo, Tur. 

A large tree ; flowers white and yellow, nine 
inches in diameter ; fruit size of a cocoanut.— 
Riddell. It is a most beautiful tree when in flower. 
It is a native of vallies far up among the Circar 
mountains: it is also found cultivated in some 
gardens on account of its elegant appearance. It 
flowers during the hot season and beginning of 
the rains, the seed ripens in February. The 
fleshy leaflets of the calyx, when the fruit is full- 
grown have an agreeably acid taste, and are 
much used by the Natives,where the tree grows, 
in their curries. They make a tolerably plea- 
sant jelly, the wood is both hard and tough, and 
is used to make gun stocks. Roxb.— Ovat-kat, 
Tam. is the fruit of this large and handsome 
tree, and is used by the lower class of natives in 
their curries, having an agreeable acid flavour ; 
and also in chatnies.—Jafrey. It is abundant 


in the Kotah jungles, the very large bright yel- 


low blossoms are most magnificent. This tree 
would be exceedingly ornamental in compounds 
Gen. 
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DIOSCOREACE.S. 
from avhich it differs chiefly in haying. ornaments, 


woven on it, and in not: being dyed. «Ite 0a 
should he delicately white,—Faxik. According 







Tomlinson,:dimity isa stout-cotton oth: ‘orna= 


mented either with raised etripes.or figures, and: 
employed white for bed aud bed-room farnifure. 
isi dessa page 490.00 

~ (3190) DINDUGA TREE. Anpensonra. 


Roxb. 

Bayla Nava marum, Tai. \ -Dindaga, Can. 

This large and valuable tree grows in Wiynad, 
— tins. Mat. Med. 9. 213. | | 


(3191) DIOMEDEIN.A, a family of Birds to 
which the Albatrosses belong. The characters 
of the genus Diomedea are given under ALBa- 
tross. In that article three species of this ge- 
nus are referred to. We now give a complete 
list of the species of this important genus :— 

Diomedea exulans.—Linn. This bird is abund- |; 
ant between 30° and 60°S. lat., and equally 
numerous it all parts of the ocean bounded by 
those degrees ; its range however extends much 
farther south, even to within the antarctic circle. 


Diomedea melanophrys.—Temm. It is the 
most abundant species of the southern seas ; 
equally numerous in every part between the 30th 
and 60th degrees. 


Diomedsa cauta.—GoukL ‘This species was 
Seni by Mr.Gould off the south coast of Van 

iemen’s LancL 

Diomedea .chlorarhynchos.—Lath. It occurs 
between 30° and 60° S. lat., in both the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 


Diomedea culminata.—Gould. This bird is 
rather‘abundant both in the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, betaveen 30° and 50° S. lat. 


Diomedea fuliginosa.—Gmel. it oecurs in all 
parts of the ocean between 30° and 60° S. fat. : 
equally common off Van Diemen’s Land, Cape 
Horn, and the Cape ef Good Hope. 


Diomedea brachyura.—Temm. 
North Pacific Ocean. 


Found in the 


 Diomedea gibbosa.—Gould. An inhabitant of 


the North Pacific Ocean. 
: Diomedea olivaceorhyncha. —Gould. 
seas (?). Mr. Gray, in- eit Genera of Birds,’ 
also gives D. spadicea as a species. He also 
makes DB. gthbosa (Gould) synonymous with D. 
nigripes, Andubon;, 
adopts the latter nameas sala the priority.— 
Eng. Cyc. p. 353, v). 















affivition’o ‘of this: val nie with: Suideiced ae Aris- 
| talechiaces. It comtains. 6 
seies. All the species: ‘arotwining shrabs, with: al- 
ternate or spuriously opposite leaves.’ 
sist, with the exception of Fumnus, Black: ‘Bryony, 
of tropical plants, or at least of such:a¥. yequire a 
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The 
genera anid 100-spe- 


s i h hey’ ‘Goh- 


mild forestless climate. Some of: them produce 


leatable farmaceous tubers, or yams,.as" the: vari- 


ous species of Dioscorea and Lestudinaria ; but 
there is a dangerous acrid principle ‘prevalent 
among them, which renders the order upon the 
whole suspicious. It exists in a perceptible de- 
gree in Famus, and is still more manifest in the 
8-leaved Dioscorea.—Eng. Cyc. p. 365. 0 

(3193) DIOSCOREA, a genus of Plants which 
furnish the tropical esculents called Yams. It is 
the type of the natural order Dioscoreacee. The 
genus consists of perennial fleshy-rooted or tu- 
berous diacious plants, with annual twining 
stems, broad alternate leaves having a somewhat 
netted arrangement of their veins, and loose 
clusters of smalK green flowers. The corolla and 
the calyx taken together consist of 6 small, equal 

segments, which, in the females, stand upon the 
top of the ovarv. The. male flowers have 6 
stamens; the females 3 styles... The seed-vessel 
is a thin ‘compressed 3-winged capsule, contain- 
ing one or two membranous seeds. - ‘The best 
account of the species is that of Dr. Roxburgh, 
who cultivated seventeen sorts in the Botante 
Garden, Caleutta; others are known to botanists, 
but far from perfectly. —Eng. Cyc. p. 3585. 
Wight figures Dioscorea aculeata, 2060 ; alata, 
810 amena, 811; bulbifera, 878 ; daemona, 
811; globosa, 819 ; oppositifolia, 813- 2060 ; 
pentaphylla, 814; and tomentosa, 815. It is 
not a little remarkable that while so many spe- 
cies are nutritious in this genus, some should be 
highly dangerous; but such is unquestionably 
the fact. D. Demonum and D. triphylla, both 
ternate-leaved species, have very nauseous and 
dangerous tubers. Eatable sorts are numerous. 
In Otaheite the D. bulbifera, which bears small 
fleshy angular tubers along the stem in the axils 
of the leaves, is the favorite species.—Hng. Cyc. 
page 355. 

(3194) DIOSCOREA. In the Eastern Archi- 
pelayo the dioscorea yam plant is universally 
cultivated among all the tribes, and generally 
most so where rice is least abundant, but it no 
where forms the chief bread of the people, as 
rice, maize, or sago do. The batata, indeed, and 
Crawfurd thinks justly, is preferred to’ it. ‘ ‘The 





(3192) DIOSCOR SACER, Yama, the Yain Malay and Javanese name, rabi or uwi,extenis not 
Tribe, a natijral order |bf Pisnts belonging to the | only to the languages of the Malay and Philip- 
class Dictyozens. They are particularly dis- real Islands, but to those of the Pacific, ahd to 
tinguished by the totiowina characters : Flowers | Madagascar. In the Philippine languages ‘the 

aly x'end corolla ‘superior ; stamens 6; | name is identical with thet in Malay; in the 
ovary 3,celléd,-with 1 or 2-setd deep- | Tonga it is ufi; in the ‘Tahiti eui ; in the New 
ly trifid; fruit leafy, comp ly | Zealand the sameas in Javanese, ‘namely, * UWl 5 


saccalent ; embryo small, ms Sa rie hilton, : ina 
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in the languge of: New Ireland u, and in the 
) 





DIOSCOREA ALATA. 


8 URT%. “i fe ee 
Madagascar vwi. With all thess-varicties of pro- 
nunciation these can be no doubt of :the-virtdal 





identity of the name.» 161s -probable that several 
species of Dioseopen: are-natives of -the Malayan 





Archipelago, but that the culture originated with 
one people,, and was directly or indirectly dis- 
seminate@-by. them, seems. likely from the uni- 
versality of the name. It:may be remarked, that 
in the language of Madagascar, a wild yam is 
ealled uvicala, which is, without doubt, the 
Uwi-alas——the wild or forest yan of the Java- 
nese, with the elision of the final consonanr, con- 
formably to the genius of Malagasi pronuneia- 
tion, ‘The word ubi, besides being applied spe- 
cifically to the yam, is used as a generic for 
farinaceous roots. ‘Thus the batata, or Convol- 
vulus batatas, is called by the Malays Uvi-jawa, 
or the Javanese yam, to distinguish it from the 
Dioscorea.—Cranfurd Dict. page 448. 

(3195) DIOSCORIA. ELepuant-Foot Yam. 


A yam with a tuber about the size and shape of 


an elephant’s foot, is white, and often as light and 
agreeable as a potatoe. It abounds in Karen 
gardens but is rarely seen among the Burmese, 
or in the market.—- Mason. 

(8196) DIOSCOREA ACULEATA. Benpa- 
Loo. Lin. 
Sirroo vullie Kalung, ‘Tan. 
Chota Pendaloo, Duk. 

The small yam. This isa very valuable and 
delicate root, somewhat resembling the sweet 
potatoe in appearance; tubers of an oval form 
and very white, generally weighing about two 
pounds. The taste is more like that of a fine 
dry yam.— dinslie, page 251. Mr. Jaffrey des- 
cribes Dioscorea aculeata, as Kantoo Kelangoo, 
Yam., and the Goa potatoe; but is not aware if 
this yam be much cultivated in Madras. There 
are many species of the yam cultivated for various 
purposes, Dioscorea triphylla is used to render 
the Cocoanut tree toddy more intoxicating. D. 
pentaphylla, the flowers are used as greens, and 
the tubers as an esculent. D. bulbifera for a 
sinilar purpose. 
and some of the species are poisonous.—Jaffrey. 

(3197) DIOSCOREA ALATA. Lin. 

Cachay kaluog, Taw. | 

__ his root appeared to Dr. Ainslie to, be the 
Kataje Kelenghse of the Hortus, Malabari-us, 
and the plant the Ubi of the Malays and Java- 
nese, Who eat the root when dressed. Vide 
+ Rumphius, Tom—VZ. p. 348... D. aluda, the 
| common West India Yam,. isa uative of the 
| Weat Indica, although met with in the ust In- 


Poodickelengu, Mat. 
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The genus is very extensive ; 


DIOSCORBA ‘FASCICULATA. 
rish after the first year, ifdeft in the ground, 
having tirst. produced the.youngones that are to 
replace:them. ~ “Besides the tubers, the proper 
voots ofvall these:plante:.are fibrous, springing 
trom! and chiefly abott the tnion’of the stems 
with the tubers, and spreading in every direction.” 
The stems are furnished with four crested leafy 
wings, and spread to a great extent, twining 
round trees and bushes ; they often bear prickles 
near the ground. ‘The first leaves that uppear 
on the stem arc alternate, the succeeding are op- 
posite, seated on lone stalks, deeply heart-shap- 
ed at the base, sharp-pointed, smooth, with. from 
hive to seven ribs. ‘The flowers are small and 
green, and appear in compound panicles. The 
remainder ot the species are very similar .to this 
in general characters : a few short notes will suf- 
ficiently indicate their differences.— Hug. Cyc. 
(3198) DIOSCOREA ATROPURPUREA. 
DARK PURPLE YaM. A yam with a dark pur- 
ple root is one of our best yams, and is exten- 
sively cultivated both by Karens and Burmese. 
— Mason. ‘This purple-rooted sort, the D. atro- 
purpurea, is cultivated at Malacca, tubers are 
large and irregular, and grow so near the surface 
of the ground as to appearin dry weather 
through the cracks that they make in the soil by 

raising the earth over them.—izg. Oye. 


(3199) DIOSCOREA BATATAS, the Chinese 
Yam, was introduced into Europe about the 
year 1849, having been sent from Shanghai, by 

ntigy, the French Consul. It is every 





M. de Mo 
where cultivated in China and bears the names 
of Chow-yu; Lou tchow ; Chan-chow. Chan-yo 
and Chan-yu, which signifies the “* Arum of the 
Mountain.” At Nankin, it is very large and of 
excellent flavour ; that of the chou district is still 
better, but for medicinal purposes, the Chinese 
prefer that of the Hoai-king district, where 
the Chou-yu root is laxative and aweet. It is 
particularly worthy of a place in the ‘kitchen 
garden, as well as in field culture, on account of 
its perfectly feculeut flavour, and the absence of 
any after-taste of sweetness, acidity, or spiciness, 
such as is often found in other plants ; as also 
on account of the ease with which it may be cul- 
tivated and the facility of preserving it from 
decay. Agricultural Rep. to Commissioners of 
Patents to House of Assembly for 1854. 
(3200) DIOSCOREA DASMONA. Witp 
Yam. ‘There are several indigenous species of 
yams, which are eaten by the Karens in times of 
scarcity, though very acrid. One is remarkable 
for its large ternate leaves, of which the leaflets 
are sometimes nearly a foot long, and six inches 
wide,—- Mason. joy | 
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Mala-|... (8201). DIOSCOREA FASGICULATA. Ka- 


PREN:-POTATOE. ‘This is a small. yam not much 


r | largér-than a kidney potatoe, which it much re- 
{sembles. both in apptarance and taste. It is 


oultivated extensively by the Karens, and being 
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* DIOSPYROS: 


more like a potatoe than a yam, has acquired: the | 

) c potatoe; and is Sometimes:calls | variously’ ped.” 
while | often 8-seeded. : : 

ed | with albumen. 


name of the Karen 
ed the ‘Tavoy potatoe. -I¢-is the best. 
they have, but unfortunately «it can't 
during a few months only inthe year. NM 
is not aware that it 13 ever found wild 
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burgh’s. D. fasciculata.— Mason. 
(3202) DIOSCOREA GLOBOSA, cultivated 


in Bengal under the name of Choo-puree- Aloo, is 
the most esteemed of the Indian Yams. Its flow- 
ers are highly fragrant ; the tubers are white in- 
ternally ; the leaves arrow-headed.—Eay. Cyc. 
In ‘Tenasserim, though there are several dif- 
ferent species and varieties of white yams in cul- 
tivation, Dioscorea globosa, the large white yam, is 
the one ‘nost in repute; it has arrow-headed 


curdate leaves. — Mason. 


(3203) DIOSCOREA PENTAPHYLLA. Lin. 


Noorang kalung, ‘Tam. 


The root, in some parts of Southern India, is 
called kaat. vulli kaling or Wild Yan. It appears 
‘o be the Nooren keelenzu of the Hortus 
Malabaricus and the On do of the Malays. Rum- 
shius tells us that previous to preparation it con- 
ains much acrimony, adding, “ Creator sapienter 
lanc impraegnavit radicem hoc succo, ut “ab 
pris intacta hominibus cibo inserviret.” — Ainslie, 


yp. 249. 
(3204) DIOSCOREA PURPUREA, called 

sal-Guranya-Aloo in Bengal. The tubers are 

ermanently stained purple throughout. 

(3205) DIOSCOREA RUBELLA, the Gu- 
anyva-Adoo, is another Indian sort, with large 
ubers stained with red immediately below the 
uticle ; it is much esteemed ; its tubers are 
ometimes three feet long ; its flowers are fragrant. 

(3206) DIOSCOREA SATIVA. Yan. Lin. 
Yeiogkalam, Tan. 

This most valuable root is too well known to 
quire any description here : it is eaten all over 
idia by both Europeans aud Natives and is by 
ue, preferred to the potatoe.— Ainslie, p. 251. 
(3207) DIOSCOREA PURPUREA. 

_ Peothvoschary valle Kelangoo, Tas. 
Foridicherry sweet potatoe. A yam not much 
ed in Madras, the roots are boiled and eaten 
a potatoe.—Jaffrey. ° | | 
(3208) DIOSPYROS .. (from 8:0s and supbs, 
hich may be translated . ‘ celestial food’), a ge- 
is of Plants beloag 
benacce. ‘They all dorm large-trees, with alter- 
te thick, often coriareous leaves... The flowers 
é usually single and axillary, the male and fe- 
ale ‘flowers separate on snit 
rolla 4-cleft, rarely S-clef: : 
‘but varying in ‘different. . species 
perior, often 8-celled ; cells. 1-seeded: 


| Perinvullie kelengu, ‘kx. 
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ging .to the natural order 





; attach- 





ior. Gfles 8 or’ tarely’5, or |, ‘and 
Berry from: Isto 12-seeded, 






ate flower freqaently: with twiti 


‘Mason | anthers. ‘The species: are’ found: chiefly in the 
onthe 

‘Tenasserim Coast ; and. it appears to him to: be 
either identical, with or nearly related to Rox- 


tropical. parts both of Asia and: America, asin 
the Malayan Archipelago and: Peninsuim, and in 
alinost every part of India. One species extends 
southward to Australia; one, D. Lotus; to Swit- 
zerland; and D. Virginiana into the United 
States of America. As some are remarkable for 
the wood which they afford, and others ‘on ac- 
count of their fruit, it is necessary only to notice 
afew of each, though the whole require the 
labours of a monographist.—Eug. Cyc. Wight 
gives Diospyros Candolleana, 1221-22; capi- 
tulata, 1224-1538; chloroxylon, 1224; dubia, 
1223; ebenum, 188; glutinosa, 843; Kaki, 
415; montana, 1225; obovata, 1226; orix- 
ensis, 1225; ovalifolia, 1227; racemosa, 416; 
ramiflora, 189; tomentosa, fem. 183; tomen- 
tosa, mas. 182; and tetrasperma, |221-22. 

(3209) DIOSPYROS. Esony. The Karens 
have distinctive names for four different species 
of ebony trees. ‘The salt water swamp ebony, 
the water ebony, the yellow ebony, and the 
true ebony. Mr. Mason never met with the 
trees in flower, so as to be able to distinguish 
the species ; but had seen specimens of the wood 
in the southern provinces, not inferior to the 
ebony of commerce.— Mason. 


(3210) DIOSPYROS. Mautmain Esony. An 
inferior kind of ebony is often seen at Maulmain, 
which the natives do not call by the same name 
that they do the trees which produce the good 
ebony, though evidently a product of the same 
genus. A similar wood at Tavoy is often deno- 
minated iron wood.— Mason. 


(3211) DIOSPYROS CHLOROXXLON. 
Nullaroolemara wood, Enc. | Nullaroolemara korra, TK. 


(3212) DIOSPYROS DISCOLOR of the 
Philippine Islands also bears a fruit which is es- 
teemed, and called Mabolo.—Zng. Cyc. 


(3213) DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA. 
Vuckana Marum, Tam. | | 
A hard heavy wood, colored dark brown ; it is 


difficult to work. Wight No. 121. 


(8214) DIOSPYROS EMBRYOPTERIS, 


Syn. Embryopteris glutinifera. D. glutinosoa, 


Kon. | 
Sindica, Sans. 
Gaub, Hinp. Bena, 


Jumika, Tex. 
| Toombikai, Tan. 


Fruit about two inches in diameter; gree 





when ripe, and farinaceous externally. On 


u eng 
pressed, an excessivelyastringent juice’ exudes. 
‘This isso powerful that it “generally” yields’ on 
and {analysis 60 per 100 'o 

6n | used in medicine ds’'s) vakinble ‘detringent and 
styptic, and is emp | : 
the bottoms» of ‘boats; ~The bark has been 


100 of pure 'tennic acid. It is 
ved: in Bengal for paying 
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DLOSPYROS, EBENASTER.. DIOSPYROS EBENUS. 

given with danbtful results in: the treatment. of | veined ebony is,:he believes, the. wood denominat- 
intermittent fevers... Sve “ Hztracts” Pharmaco- | ad.‘ Coromandel:’ or: ‘“falee. Calamander.”” ‘I'he 
pia. — CO Shaughnessy, page-428. - The. fruit-ef| Teloogoo tern fox ‘Ebony is Nalla Toomi or 
the Diospyros..embryopteris, the gab fruit, con- | Toowsi Kern, .Toomi chava kara, Loombika &e., 
tains, when ripe,.a great quanity of -mucilage and | the denorhination varying ip: every’ district.—- 
tannic acid. ‘The. extract is reddish-brown. in| Rohde. ee _ 
flexible ptates, and. if properly prepared, soluble} (g915) DIOSPYROS EBENUS. 

in water. It 3s an excellent astringent, and very | heads tien 

: Tendua, Jinp,. 


useful. in-diarrhaaa aud chronic «dysentry. One + ae 3 

to five grains.of the Extract of Gab thrice daily.| The Ebony Tree, yielding a heavy black wood, 
A solution 2. drams.. in a pint of water is a valu- erows abundantly in Ceylon and many parts of 
able vaginal injection in leucorrhea.— Berg. Phar.\the WDeccan.— Kiddell. © Dr. Irvine: mentions 
that the tree, Abvous, the black ‘heart, and 


| PYROS EBENASTER. Ainsl. | Ze*da, the white and spotted wood, is-com- 
(8215) DIOSE see” | mon in the Kotah jungles, especially near Gerd- 


Ebenacez, Icon. 188. Ebony. 



























































oe herpoora. ‘lhe young trees yield a fine grained 
Y oe K t r) T e . eo by Xe ry 

ee a ie D. ae yee tough ely hard wood : excellent for hiaking 

Meer ; hackeres &c. &c.: the ebony is not ised: the 


D. Ebenaster is a tree of considerable magni- 
tude, a native of Ceylon, of which the leaves are 
coriaceous and smooth on both sides, and the 
buds smooth. This name is copied from Ainslie 
and there is still uncertainty whether this is the 
species that yields the ebony of the Palghaut 
jungles, as there is reason to believe that more 
than one species contributes wood black enough 
to pass current for ebony. The plant produced 
is Bauhinia tomentosa under that tamool name 
Acha marum, a widely different tree but having 
a very dark or black heart-wood.—Wight. Mr. 
Rhode mentions that Ebony of very superior 
quality is procurable in the hill Zemindanes of 
the Northern Circars particularly in the Ganjam 
District, he had received it from Goomsur fur- 
nishing 14 inch planks and ofa fine uniform 
black. Inland from Ellore in the Masulipatain 
istrict he had likewise procured some of good 
size and quality; several logs of apparently 
younger wood yielded an ebony richly variegated 
with bright brown stripes and mottle—Ile knows 
vot the tree trom which the ebony of the Nor- 
‘thern Circars is procured but has every reason 
to believe that it is procured from several varie- 
ties. Ebony is a wood much affected by the 
weather, a table of solid ebony exposed to the 
great heat of the land winds in the dry climate 
of Rajahmundry would have spaces of more than 
# Inch between the planks while in the subse- 
quent monsoon tlhe interstices would completely 
disappear. European cabinet makers seldom use 
' ebony in plank solid, as after long seasoning it 
y is liable to be affecied by change of weather, this 
‘ippears singular when it is remembered how 
much it is employed for instruments in which re- 
, tention of extreme accuracy under great exposure 
bas requisite, it-is-probable that it is only affected 


very inferior fruit is eaten when rotted like 
the medlar.—G@en. Med. Top. p. 196. D. Bbe- 
nus, the ‘True Ebony, and that which is consider- 
ed to be of the best quality, is a large tree, a na- 
tive of Mauritius, Ceylon, and apparently also of 
Madagascar ; for D. lanceolata, Poir., collected 
by Commerson in that Island, is considered the 
sane. ‘Phe leaves are very smooth, short, petiol- 
ed, alternate, bifarions, oblong in shape, the buds 
very hairy ; inale flowers sub-racemed, with 
about twenty anthers, the hermaphrodite  solita- 
ry, obtandrous. Large quantities of the ebony 
of this species have been sometimes imported in- 
to Europe. Ebony is well known as a hard 
black-coloured wood, brought from the hot parts 
of the world. The Greek name is Zgevos, from 
which the Latin Héewvs and our word Ebony 
have been immediately derived. It is first: inen- 
tioned by Ezekiel, xxvii. 15, but in the plural, 
hobnem, where the men of Dedan are described 
as bringing to Tyre horns of ivory and of ebony. 
The Persian name, abnoos, is that by which it is 
commonly known all over India; it is ‘probable 
therefore that the name, like the wood itself, had 
an eastern origin. From ts hardness, durability, 
susceptibily of a fine polish, and colour, which 
has almost become another name for blackness, 
ebony has always been in high estimation, and 
in the present day is much used for mosaic work 
and ornamental inlayings, though cheaper woods 
dyed black or frequently substituted. Herodo- 
tus (1. 97) mentions ebony as part of the pre- 
sents brought in considerable quantities to the 
king of Persia by the people of Ethiopia. -Dios- 
scorides describes two kinds—one Ethidpian, 
which was considered the best ; and the other In- 
dian, which was intermixed with whitish stripes 
and spotted ; and hence commentators have dis- 
puted whether there were one or two ‘kinds of 

ral trees yield 
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pio the direction of its breadth. Too-much weight. 
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ebony. But the fact is that sever 
sument. | ithe genus 


: s. Owing to the known ‘geographical 
ates; which is atheeted:not-enly:in |: its. breadth | P 


prowever must’ not be allowed to the fact.of its 
pontinued use by: natitical and . mathematical in- | this kind of wood, and all’ bel 
ers, who largely «use. ivory, «for |. Diospyro 
in length.» badéa | detribution of this genus; the ancients must have 
tin length by. change. of temperature, "The derived thir ebony ithe: rea (eer ns 


DIOSPYROS ‘KAKI. | DIOSPYROS ‘METANOKYLON. 

Iudia;and the island of Ceylon, og by the coast- | ble-resemblanee in: the fruit) ‘The: tree which 
ing trade. from: Matlagascar;: for ne. species:ef | produces this: “ Chinese date,” is ovdasionally 
Diospyros has yet been discovered by botanistsin | cultivated by the Burmese; but it bears fruit very 
the upper parts. of Egvptorin Abyssinia, though | sparingly, and [. shink«with Roxburgh, that; it 
it is not improbable that some may ba. found, | is‘ by: ne:theans vequal-to a-good-apple:”— 
us the climate is well suited to their existence. | Mason. es 6 0 te a ya gee od 
Eng. Cye. page 356. ‘The ebony of Mauritius is} (3219) DIOSPYROS MABOLW A, --(éften eall- 
vielded by Diospyros ebenus, that of Ceylon is| ed “‘ mangosteen’) under which name it-is* eud- 
'D. Ebenaster, while the ebony tree of the Coro-| tivated extensively in gardens at. Vigagapatam,— 
mandel coast is D. melanoxylon; other species, | M@. 2. J. R.. ee ee 
as D. tomentosa and D. Roylei, yield ebony on} (3220) DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLON. 
the continent of India. The tree yielding the! mynacee, Roxb. c. 46. pie ag ake 
African ebony is not ascertained. A kind of 
ebony, Amerimnum Ebenus, is produced in the 
West Indies, and called Jamaica ebony.—Moun- 
tain Ebony, ‘The different species of Bauhinia 
are s0called ; B. porrecta grows on the hills in 
Jamaica,‘and has wood which is hard and veined 
with black.— Lredgold. Holt. 


(8217) DIOSPYROS GLUTINOSA. Tix- 
DOOCA. “e 

Guab, Saxs. Pauniche marum, Ta. 

Tumika, Hixn. Beye. 

Diospyros glutinosa affords a fruit which, 
though edible, is far from palatable, but more 
valnable as an article of commerce. The tree is 
middle-sized, a native of the moist valleys 
amongst the mountains of the Cirears, and all 
‘long the foot of the Himalayas to 30° N. lat. 
Sir William Jones first mentioned what is well 
cnown: throughout Bengal, that the astringeut. 
‘iscid mucus of the fruit is used for paving the 





















‘Toombie maruin, (ebony ) | Ebony tree, Ena. 
TAM. | | i.  Kendyo. Bane... 
This plant grows in Coromandel, Malabar, 
Ceylon, and Midnapore Jungles. The bark is 
astringent, given by the native doctors with pep- 
per in dysentery.— O'Shaughnessy, nage 428. It 
is a very large tree, only the very heart of which 
is black, all the rest white. The white wood is 
however used for common purposes. ‘The aspe- 
cies of Diospyros have this peculiarity that the 
black heart wood ‘is surrounded by white sap- 
wood. ‘There are several fine specimens of the 
cenus.—Al. #. J. R. DD. melanozylon, is des- 
eribed and figured by Rumph, iii, ‘Corom. 
Plants,’ lto 46, by Dr. Roxburgh, and is 
the Ebony-‘Tree of the Coromandel coast. 
It is found on the mountains of that. coast 
as well as of Malabar and Ceylon. It grows 
to be very large, particularly the male tree 
of which the woad is also inost esteemed. The 
Used IC leaves, which are sub-opposite, oval, oblong, 
ottoms of boats. The unripe fruit contains a} obtuse, and villous, are deciduous in the cold 
arge proportion of tannin, and its infusion is| season, the new ones appearing with the flowers 
mployed to steep fishing-nets in to make thers | in April and May ; as in other species, it is only 
nore durable.—Euy. Cyc. ‘The wood is but of| the centre of large trees that is black and valua- 
n indifferent quality and not much used, the! \le, and this varies in quantity according to the 
ipe fruit is eaten by the “ atives : if 1s strongly | age of the tree. ‘lhe outside wood, which is 
stringent ; the unripe fruit contains a large pro-| white and soft, time and insects soon destroy, 
ertion of tannin. An infusion is used to steep | leaving the black untouched. ‘The ripe fruit is 
shing nets to make them more durable. Roxb.— | eaten by the natives, though rather astringent, as: 
tohde, M.S 8. is also the bark. D. tomentosa and D. Roylei 
(3218)DIOSPYROS KAKI, CHINESE vatEs. | are other Indian species which yield ebony. 8e- 
), Kaki is celebrated in China and Japan:|veral species of the genus bear fruit, which, 
xecimens.introduced into the Botanic Garden| though clammy and sub-astringent, is eaten by 
‘ Caleutta were found to be identical with others | the natives of the countries where the trees are 
om Nepaul, . ‘The fruit is deseribed by Dr.} indigenous. We need name only the most cele- 
oxburgh as being tolerably pleasant. Jt is} brated, as D. lotus, a native of Africa, and now 
teemed in Chiua, where it attains the size of anj common in the south of Europe, which bears a 
ange, and. is frequently sent to Murope in a| small yellow sweetish fruit about the size of a 
‘ied state, and called the Date-Plum of China, ! cherry, and which has by some been ‘supposed to 
d also Keg-Fig of .Japan.—Eng. Cyc. “ ‘The be the famous Lotus of the Lotophagi ; but this 
urmese,” says a correspondent who resided 1s more likely to have been the Jujube, called by 
veral years in Ava, ‘(call the Chinese fig, which} botanists Zizyphus Lotus.—-ling. Cye. Diospyros 
brought in great quantifies-overland to Ava,| Melanoxylon, or. Ebony, Oukchiuya, Burmese, 
r-thee or tay thee.” Thists the.same fruit which | is: found throughout the Pegu forests; seldom 

















England is called Chinese dates but is neither) however of greater girth than three or four feet. 
ig n the fruit of: 8 species of: Tt 1s very plentiful.— McClelland: . The fruit'of: 
: Chinese persimon, the: | Toomblee.pullum,.Lams, «Seneed:Colbe.:86, and. 
by the:poor:people.— Ainslie, p, 283, 


o a species of ebony, and there is a-eonsidera-|is eaten 
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 DIPSAS) 


(8221) DIOSPYBOS MOLLI6, stack-pyz 


PLANTS: 6250 tte eh 
css Mackdloay Bue, 


The blossoms of’ “the shoe-flower plant 


are used by the Chinese to dye leather black, 
the juice of the cashew-tree gives a black to 
linen, ‘and the fruit of the melastoma affords a 
black dye. ‘Tite celebrated vegetable dye the 
Shan black dye, is made from the fruit of this 
species of ebony, which is said to grow on the 
mountains that separate the Province of 'Tavoy 
from the Siamese territories. Isolated plants 
may be seen in the gardens of Tavoy, and 
Maulmain, but Mr. Mason has never seen one in 
flower, or fruit.— Mason. — 


(3222) DIOSPYROS MONTANA. Roxb. 
Yerragada is the Teloogoo name of a middle 
sized tree the timber of which Dr. Roxburgh 
informs us, is hard and durable and _ is varie- 
cated with dark and white coloured veins. 
— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 212. 


(83223) DIOSPYROS RETICULATA, (Zes- 
selarin, Poir.) is another elevated tree, a native 
of Mauritius, of which the heart-wood forms 
Iubony. | 

(3224) DIOSPYROS SAPOTA.  Achras Sa- 
pota. 


(3225) DIOPSIS, a genus of Dipterous In- 
sects of the family Sepsida. The insects of this 
genus are remarkable for the immense prolonga- 
tion of the sides of the head. The head itself is 
small, and appears as if it were furnished with 
two long horns, each having a knob at its apex ; 
these horn-like processes however are not analog- 
ous to the parts usually termed antenne, but are 
in fact prolongations of the sides of the head, 
the knob at the apex of each being the eye of the 
insect.—-Duopsis Sykesit, of G. R. Gray, is one of 

the largest species of the genus, and possesses, 
{he longest eye-stalks; these processes in this 
Insect are of a pitchy red colour, and the body is 
of the same tint. The head and thorax are 
| black, and the wings are coloured with brown. 
But little is known of the habits of these insects. 
/olonel Sykes, who collected great numbers of 
he above s ecies during his residence in India, 
urnished Mr. Westwood with the following no- 
ice respecting their habitat and habits :—“ Ha- 
itat,—the hill fort of Hurreechunderghur, iu 

western ghauts of the Deccan at an elevation 
3900 feet above the level of the sea, 19° 23° 
hay 70° 40° EB. long.’—Eng. Cyc. Vol. ii. 7. 










pyle, the Dunsakoos of the Indian Materia Me- 
B—-O'Sh. page 404.022 
£5227) DIPSAS (Laurenti), Bus 






_ (8228) DIPSAS | 


me (3226) DIPSACUS FULLONUM, TEASLE, 
gR FULLER'S THISTLE, is, according to. 


DIPTEROCARPUS. 
ed, much less than the head ; scales of the spinal 
row of the back larger than the others. 
INDICA, Cuvier; Coluber 
Bucephalus, Shaw. Black, annulated with white. 
-~Eng. Cyc. Vol. ii. page &§0. — 

(3229) DIPTERACE, or DIPTEROCAR- 
PEA, Dipterads, an important order of East In- 
dian Exogenous Polypetalous Trees. They have 
a tubular unequal permanent calyx, with five 
lobes, which after flowering become leafy and 
very much enlarged, surmounting the fruit with- 
out adhering toit. There are five petals, with a 
contorted sestivation, an indefinite number of 
awl-pointed narrow anthers, and a few-celled su- 
perior ovary, with two pendulous ovules in each 
cell; of these all are eventually abortive, except 
one, which forms the interior of a hard dry lea- 
thery pericarp. The seed is solitary, contains no 
albumen,and has an embryo with two large twist- 
ed and crumpled cotyledons, and a superior radi- 
cle. The leaves are long, broad, alternate, rolled 
inwards before they unfold, with strong straight 
veins running obliquely from the midrib to the 
margin, and oblong deciduous stipules rolled up 
like those of a Magnolia. The affinities of this 
order are with Tiliacee and Corylacee on the one 
side, and Clusiacee and Ternstromiacee on the 
other. The different species produce a number 
of resinous, oily, and other substances; one a 
sort of camphor [DRYOBALANOPS]; another a fra- 
grant resin used in temples ; a third,Gum Animi ; 
while some of the commonest pitches and var- 
nishes of India are procured from others. Ral, 
or Dhoona, a resin burned in the temples of In- 
dia, is produced by Shorea robusta. Saul, the 
best timber in India, is furnished by the same 
tree. It contains 7 genera and 47 species.— 
Eng. Cyc. p. 353. 

(3230) DIPTERIX ODORATA. Tonkin 
Bran. Coumarouna odorata. A native of the 
woods of Guiana, used as a perfume for snuff.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 304. 


(3231) DIPTEROCARPUS, a genus of East 
Indian, and chiefly insular Trees, the type of the 
natural order Dipteracee. Blume gives the fol- 
lowing essential characters :—‘* Calyx irregularly 
5-lobed at the mouth ; the two opposite segments 
very long and legulate; petals five, convolute 
when unexpanded ; stamens numerous; anthers 
long, linear, terminating in an awl-shaped point ; 
nut rather woody, and 1-celled and 1-seeded by 
abortion, inclosed in the enlarged calyx.” The 
species are described as enormous trees, abound- 
ing in resinous juice, with erect trunks, an ash- 
coloured bark, strong spreading limbs, and oval 
leathery entire leaves, with pinnated veins. ‘The 
flowers are large, white or pink, and deliciously 


| pa fragrant. The pubescence 19 always stellate when 
‘pen ced by Cuvier wi-'| ivinervis, a tree from 188 to: 800 feet high, in- 
Johuber. Body compress- | he 
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resent. The resinous juice of Dipderocarpus 






habiting the forests of Java, is made into 
u 2 


DIPTEROCARPUS LAVVIS. 
plaisters for ulcers and foul sofes; and when 
dissolved in spirit of wine, ot formed into ‘an 


emulsion with white of egg, acts upon the 


mucous membranes in the same way as balsam 
of copaiva. Dryaiplanops Camphora, the Cuin- 


phor-Tree of Sumatra, is by some referred 
to this genus; but, according to Blume, is 
really a distinct genus.—2ng. Cyc. page 353. 
Diplerocarpus levis and turbinatus. Dr. Helfer 
two 
species of dipterocarpus, or wood oil trees “ laid 
upon paintings covers them with a transparent. tine 


says that the oil of wood from these 


coating, not liable to turn yellow, and dries 


quickly.” A few years ago Mr. Laidlay, the 
Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society, discover- 


ed that the oil of wood will dissolve caoutchoue. 
“ The process adopted was simply to cut the 


caoutchouc into small pieces, and then drop a 


sufficiency into a bottle of the oil. In the course 
of afew hours the caoutchouc swells, and must 
then be frequently stirred to facilitate the process. 
If heat be applied, complete solution is speedily 
effected, but several days are required at the or- 
dinary temperature of the atmosphere. The so- 
lution thus prepared may be spread on cloth, 
which is thereby rendered water-prov!.” Wood 
oil has been found to answer as a goo! substitute 
for fish oil in currying leather ; and it is used for 
house varnish. Large quantities of this oil are 
used in the Tenasserim Provinces in the manu- 
facture of torches, which emit a brilliant and du- 
rable light. A half dozen of these torches plant- 
ed on an eminence make a splendid cresset, illu- 
minating far over the plains. Speaking of these 
wood-oil trees, Dr. Wight remarks. ‘ In this 
neighbourhood, Madras, several species are found. 
but all natives of hilly tracts forming the Bala- 
chant. In Pegu, where they abound, they occu- 
py the plains.” —AMMason. 

(3282) DIPTEROCARPUS. Sgau, Burm. Sour 
Woop O11 Tree. This is the name which the 
Karens give a large tree that grows on their 
mountains, but which produces comparatively 
very little wood oil.— Mason. 


(3233) DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS. 


a ; Aing, BugM. 
This timber is called in Bengal ‘ Battee Sal.” 
It is excellent for every purpose of house-building, 
especially for posts. It is found chiefly to grow 
on laterite in the Tounghoo and Prome districts. 
Light-brown wood.—Afc Clelland. 

(3234) DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLO- 
RUS, large flowered dipterocarpus. This is a 
species of wood oil tree whieh grows on the san- 
dy plains near the sea-shore, and on a similar 
soil in the interior.—Masow, ae 
(8235) DIPTEROCARPUS LAVIS, 
milton. Sya. D. turbinat 1S, Boxb. ue 
Pilea gurjun, BENG. eo. 
A native of 





| Ha 

-:-eubebs in sulphutic ether, whiéh affords'a cheap, 
; coe kT bat perf arias us. 
Chittagong, Pegu 9 Assam, 7T ip- 


DIPTEROCARPUS LAEVIS. 
pera, &e. The trunk grows to an immense size. 


This ‘tree yields in abundance the thin balsam 


well known in all the’ Indian” bazars, and called 
the gurjun or wood oil.” To'procure the balsam, 
Dr. Roxburgh informs us @ large noteh is cut in 
the trunk of the tree near the earth, where a fire 
is kept up till the wound is charred, “soon after 
which the liquid begins to onze out; a small 
gutter is cut in the wood to conduct the liquid 
to a reeeiver. The average produce is said ‘to be 
40 gallons in each season, during which it is ne- 
cessary to cut off the charred surface from time 
to time, and burn it afresh. The process is per- 
formed during the cold season. ‘The guyjun 
balsam varies in consistence from that of thick 
honey to a light oily liquid. The colour of a fine 
specimen of thick gurjun, obtained from Captain 
Jenkins of Assam, was a pale grey; specimens 
sent from Rangoon by Mr. Speir were a light 
brown. As found in the bazar this substance 
generally occurs as a brown, oily looking, semi- 
transparent liquid, in odour strongly resembling 
a mixture of balsam of copaiba with a small por- 
tion of naphtha. The essential oil, when freed 
fron: water by prolonged contact with dry ehlo- 
ride of calcium, and distilled a second time, is 
transparent and nearly colourless, of specific 
gravity 934, boils at 240°; it is soluble in al- 
cohol, ether, naphtha, and the essential and fixed 
oils. It dissolves caoutchouc, copal, vateria 
resin, and solid gluten. Potassium and sodium 
retain their lustre in it, and undergo no change ; 
the taste is acrid, sweetish, and heavy, its odour 
closely resembles that of the essential oi of 
copaiba. ‘The close resemblance in the physical 
and chemical properties of this gurjun and co- 
paiba balsam led to the institution of an extensive 
set of experiments by Dr. O’Shaughnessy on the 
medicinal effects of the former in the treatment 
of gonorrhea. The results, which have been 
laid before the profession, and which have been 
confirmed by trials made by other practitioners, 
seem perfectly conclusive that, in the treatment 
of gonorrhaea, gleet, and similar affections of the 
urinary organs, the essential oil of guyjun 1s 
nearly equal in efficacy to the South American 
drug. The essential oil may be given in 10 to 
30 drop doses in mucilage, milk, rice-water, or 
thin gruel, and repeated thrice, or still more fre- 
quently daily. It generally causes a sengation of 
warmth at the epigastrium,eructations, ayd some- 
times slight purging. It communicateg/a strong 
smell of turpentine to the urine,which it }increases 
remarkably in quantity. Some obstinatd cases of 
chronic gonorrhoea and gleet, which had long 


resisted copaiba and cubebs, have been cured by 
| this remedy in the course of the experiments allud- 


ven a formula for 


ed to. In the Pharmacopoeia is given a formula fo 
}of gurjun and 


a solution of the essential ot 





eetly | das aibstitnte forthe cele- 
brated ** Frauk’s Specific.” Besides the above 
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DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS. 
species, the D. angustifolius of Wight and.Arn. 


(D. costatps of Roxb. but not of Gaertu.), D. | 


t 


costatus, Gaertn. (D. incanus, Roxb.) and .D.. 
alatus, Roxb. of Pegu, afford this fluid in great | 


abundance. Its price in the bazar ranges from 
3 to 5 rupees the maund. Besides its use in 
medicine, # is likely to be found a perfect substi- 
tute in the arts for the expensive balsam.of 
copaiba, now much used in the preparation of 
colourless varnishes and drying paints. In the 
coarser kinds of house and ship painting, gur- 
jun balsum is used as an excellent substitute for 
linseed oil. Dr Wight and other writers speak 
confidently of the good effect of the gurjun oil 
mixed with dammar in preserving wood froin the 
ravages of the white ant.—O’ Shaughnessy, pages 
922-294. Dipterocarpus levis, the common 
wood oil tree produces a very useful timber, 
which is sawn into boards at ‘Tavoy and Mergui, 
and used in house building. Where not expo- 
sed to the wet, they answer as_ well as teak, 
and are sold at half the price ; but they are not 
impervious to white ants. —Afason. Wood-oil, 
copaiva, of the Dipterocarpus levis, 1s one of 
the most valuable products of the Tenasserim 
Provinces ; and the tree which produces the best 
quality is one of the most widely diffused of 
their forest trees. It yields too, very abundantly. 
Dr. Helfer wrote, that one trunk would produce 
thirty or forty gallons each season without injury 
to the tree. In the reports of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies of India, it is said : 


DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS. 


gutter is. cut in the wood to conduct the liquid 
into a vessel placed to receive it.. The average 
produce of the best. trees. during the season is 
said to be sometimes forty gallons. It is found 
hecessary every week to cut off the old charred 
surfaces and burn it afresh’In latge healthy 
trees abounding in balsam they even cut a second 
notch in some other part of the tree and clear it 
as at first : these operations are performed during 
the months of November, December, January, and 
February ; should any of the trees. appear sickly 
the following season, one or more years respite 
is given them. Roxb. The D. costatus, a native 
of the coast South of Chittagong where it is called 
Tileyagurjum, the ‘ Dincanus gurjun’ of Chitta- 
gong, ‘‘ Dalatus” of Pegu and Mascal island, also 
yield the oil. Roxb.—Rohde 1.8.8. At Hazaree 
ke hath, in Chittagong, 100 feet above the level of 
the sea, large myrtaceous trees are common, and 
show a tendency to the Malayan flora, which is 
further demonstrated by the abundance of Gur- 
jun (Depterocarpus turbinatus). This is the 
most superb tree we met with in the Indian 
forests: we saw several species, but this is the 
only common one here ; it is conspicuous for its 
gigantic size, and for the straightness and grace- 
ful form of its tall unbranched pale grey trunk, 
and small symmetrical crown: many individuals 
were upwards of 200 feet high, and fifteen in 


I girth. Its leaves are broad, glossy and beautiful, 


the flowers (then falling) are not conspicuous ; 
the wood is hard, close-grained, and durable, and 


“The wood-oil, properly speaking, is a balsam, | 4 fragrant oil exudes from the trunk, which is 


5 
obtained froin several species of dipterocarpus 


common in many parts of India. By distillation 


this balsam yields volatile oil, a resin being left | cure it by 


extremely valuable as pitch and varnish, &c., be- 
sides being a good medicine. The natives pro- 
cutting transverse holes in the trunk, 


behind. This oil, Dr. O’Shaughnessy found to | pointing downwards, and lighting fires in them, 


be identical in chemical composition with that of | 


which causes the oil to tlow.— Hooker, Him. 


‘the balsam of copaiva, and he had accordingly Jour. Vol. Ul. p. 848. This tree furnishes timber 


used it extensively in his hospital, with exactly 
the same medicinal effects.” ‘‘ Nor is this arti- 
cle,”’ continues the report, “ likely to become of 
linportance in medicine only ; but also in the 
arts, in many of which copaiva is now used. 
Copaiva, by the latest ‘day price current,’ was 
at five shillings and six pence the pound, while 
twenty pounds of the essential oil of wood may 
be obtained, of the very best quality, for about 
ten shillings.” —Afason. 


(3236) DIPTEROCARPUS TURBINATUS, 
Sitgurjuo, Bene. | Kauyeen, Burm. | 

A native of Chittagong, Tipperah, Pegu &e., 

to the eastward of Bengal where it grows to -be 

an immense tree. ‘This tree is famous all over 

the astern parts of India and the Malay islands, 


on account of its yielding a thin liquid. balsam, ’ 
commonly called wood .oil.. Ta procure the 








balsam a large natchis cut into the trank of the. 
tree about thirty inches: from. the ground, . where 
after which the liquid begins to ooze out : a sma 






of great size and strength. It is fit for 
any purpose for which Saul is employed, 
being of the same family. It is chiefly em- 
ployed for canoe and boat building. It is found 
in all the forest districts, except Prome, where it 
is scarce. Wood, hght-brown—Afe Clelland. Wood 
Oil Kauyinsee is afforded by, and largely extracted 
from, Dipterocarpus turbinatus. It is one of the 
largest trees known. It is found throughout the 
southern as well as all the Sitang forests, disap- 
pearing curiously enough wherever the Acacia 
Catecku appears. Thus, where the latter is in 
perfection, in the northern part of the Tharawad- 
dy and Prome distrcts, the wood-oil tree is rare- 
ly seen, and where the latter is found in perfec- 
tion, as in the Southern forests and throughout 
the forests of Tounzhoo, west of the Sitang, 
there is no Acacia Catechu. The wood-<cil tree 
grows in light sandy soil, near. the banks ot 
streams, | and in dense forest ; ‘ frequently at- 


f 4, 
hye 


height. The oil iq extracte 







ie} taining 18 feet in girth, with'a proportionat: 





pby cutting a large 


al! notch in the tree, a few feet from the ground, 
043 


' DOCKS. | 
nd occasionally ‘denalatn the weeretion by 
eorching the surface of the scar, which is gene¢ 


ally converted into charcoal and gives a ol a 


lirty black appearance.— Mc Ctelland. 


(8237) DIRISAMA GUM. The Acacia ‘si- 
‘issa yields a large quantity of this clear gum, 
—M. BE. J. BR. 

(3288) DIVI DIVI. Bee Cesanpinia Co- 
LIARLA. 


(3239) DIVI LADNER, the forbidden fruit 
f the Ceylonese, It is produced by a species of 
"abernemontana.—Eng. Cyc. Vol. ii. p. 365. 


(3240) DISTILLED WATERS. Contain a 
ittle of the volatile principles of plants, and may 
e distilled either off the plants, or by distilling 
ome Kssential Oil with water.—Hng. Cyc. The 
slowing waters may be made by using 2 Ibs. of 
resh or 4 Ibs. dried leaves to two gallons of 
vater ; of the seeds, one pound. 


Latin Names. ia. Wames. 
ain, Javanee 
jwain water, ......... From sceds, Ptycho- eae Hind. Nan. 


tis Ajwain, We wate .?  khoah Pers. Am- 








{ oo8 Arab. ......c.. 
STIDE; scsniadeuseeverans wee SOOUB, adisvevissdecxasensts Sonf. 
Larjoram, spcaleeveqaness Dried leaves woe Murva. 
PAJEDUG, oie caveats concesss Fresh leaves, ............ Kyapooti. 
POLOTY.-. cadsvebeansisecers SOG0 8 5 ssniasSiseeereivas Hurufs, 
OVIAHCET, .occcc cee seees OCHS, Loc cceceseceeee: oe 
dian dill,......scesesses Seeds, sever eeseee SOYA. 
lemiiornne, ioc teaste Roots, 2 Ibs, .....-...... Ununtamul, 
hath “_ Bervies, nie hou dauieadtass Hoober. 

fis hibiscus, .. SOUS, . iscisesvccesesssenss Hub ul-musk. 
and - Bien etsciwteaewees “Wood. bruised 1 Ib. ...Sufed sandal. 
ASS2 ras, — 

landulifera Nipal, $ Bark, 1 th. . 
‘ulsi, white, ............ Fresh oceans isebekbaves Sufed tulsi. 
‘ejpata, Cinnamo- 

mum a Leaves, —_—— 
malabathyl, ...... 


(3241) DOCKS. elie of vessels. Along 
‘he greater part of the Eastern coast, of the Pe- 
ninsula of India, wherever the rivers can be 
entered by coasting craft, docks are formed by 
digging a channel from the river sufficiently large 
(o allow the vessel to be floated into it at high 
water: adam is thrown across the channel and 
he earth being thrown into the dock thus form- 
sd the vessel is floated up above the water mark. 
By draining off the water the vessel is left high 
ind dry imbedded in earth. This is removed to 
llow of accegs to the bottom of the vessel which 
s propped ap by stones, it is usual also to place 
ogs under the keel. A dry dock is thus formed 
bout the vessel at a small expense. The repairs 
aving been executed, it becomes necessary to 
ower the vessel down to that point when, the 
lam being ~— and the water let in, she can 
e floated out. ‘ For this purpose cables are coil- 
d under her aha these coils filled in with earth, 
he earth under the vessel ustd logs which were 
laced under her kédel removes , the dock is dug 
ut to its former depth,.th p vessel is left sus- 
ended resting on the. ‘Oeil, by “aneoiling the 
ables gradually the vessel te. fe 
hen floated out. Ships: of 40: 
locked at Coringa. — Rohde, u. 8 a 














ed. Though many of° 
on = is 


 DOGBANES. | 
(8242) DOCKET, “This. term has various 


meanings. In trade it is often applied to a short 
certificate, summary, or memorandum ; and in 


| English Law: it signin a: = in. = = 
Faulkner... 


~ (8243) DODDERS, ioaiea: eongred even 
tall treés, in-the Soane valley with a guiden web. 
— Hooker, Him. Jour. page 38. 


(3244) DODECATHEON MEADIA,’ Pri- 


MULACEE. Ornamental plants, when i in ‘flower, 


colours, lilac, purple and white, grown in a light 
soil and cultivated by dividing the roots. — 
Riddell. 


(8245) DODONEA VISCOSA, common on 
the Neilgherries : wood elastic and useful for tool 
handles.— Mclvor. 


(3246) DOGBANES (Apocynacee). Among 
this division of plants there are some which are 
most conspicuous for the strength of their fibres. 
These belong to two families of plants which are 
so nearly allied to each other, that they were 
united together by the celebrated Jussreu. Both 
are remarkable for abounding in milky Juice ; and 
some of them in caoutchouc, or some analogous 
products. Of these, the Apocynacez or Dog- 
banes are composed chiefly of trees and shrubs, 
of which the Oleander is a conspicuous example. 
But some are herbaceous, as in the case of the 
Vinca, or Periwinkle as it is called, which shows 
another characteristic, that is, the climbing habit 
of many of these plants, as well as the toughness 
of their fibre, as may easily be ascertained by try- 


this plant, so common in gardens and shrubberies. 
Among these, is a plant called Nerswm pisciarunm, 
by Dr. Roxburgh, ‘ Fl. Ind.,’ u, p. 7, common 
in the Khasya or Silhet Mountains, and there 
called Echalat. It there forms an extensive 
perennial climber. Its bark coutains a large 
quantity of fibre, which the natives use for the 
same purposes as Hemp. Dr. Roxburgh, in 
steeping some of the young shoots in a fish-pond, 
in order to facilitate the removal of the bark 
and to clean the fibres, found that many, if not 
all the fishes, were killed. Hence the specific 
name which he applied. Dr. Wight has formed 
the plant into a new genus, Echaltum. It is pro- 
bable that there ure many other fibre-yielding 
plants in this and the next family among the 
climbing species.— Royle, #16. Pl. page 302. The 
Asclepiads ( Acleptadee).—Closely allied to the 
Apocynacee is the family of plants which has 
been named Asclepiacee and Asclepiadeer, from 


| the genus Aaclepias, to which most of the spe- 





cies formerly belon Among these, there are 
several remarkable for their fibrous: properties, 
and many ‘more probably remain to be disover- 

this family of “plants 
abound in the hottest‘and | ison arts “of. the 
world, others dre aleé found in’ the “driest “and 
most barren parts-of Asia, with a few species ex- 
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ing to break any of the long, trailing twigs of 








DOMBEYA ANGUL: DOOPUTTAHS. 
tending even to the North of Africa and to the| (3250) DOMBEYA PALMATA, Byrrnent- 
South of Europe, Siberia, North Ameriea, and)aczz. A shrub; leaves. palmate, resembling 
Japan ; and southwards, to the Cape of Good | the common castor oil plant; flowers, in large 
Hope and New Holland. . The great majority | terminal corymbs, rosecoloured, appear in Sep- 
are distinguished by their twining habit.; though | tember and October.—Ridde, 
their flowers are often inconspicuous, their. .seed- | co 
vessels. ate remarkable for being in pairs, and 
which, on bursting, display a quantity of thistle- 
like down attached. to each seed, which floats 
them about as those of thistles and dandelions. 
This down may uo doubt be turned to some use- 
ful purposes, and therefore makes the plants 
abounding in fibre more valuable, as thus yield- 
ing a double product ; though it is probably only 
in dry and barren parts of a couutry, that it 
would be desirable to attend to these, instead of 
to the numerous other fibrous plants which may 
either be more easily cultivated, or the fibre se- 
parated with greater facility.—Royle, £10. Pi. 
. 3038. 
. Syrian Dogbane, Asclepias syriaca (Asclepi- 
adee). Syrian Dogbune—Jetce Fibre. Of the 
plants of this family, useful both for its down 
and for its fibrous stem, we may first mention 
that called Syrian Dogbane, which, although a 
native of the burning plains of Syria, will grow 
in colder climes, and is indeed cultivated as far 
north as Upper Silesia. It is easily propagated 
either by seed, or by parting the roots. The 
plants thrive luxuriantly in light soil, but will 
flourish on any poor land. The silk-lke down 
which surmounts the seed of this plant, is not 
qore than an inch or two in length ; but it has, 
nevertheless, been uscfully applied for articles of 
dress manufactured of it both in France and in 
Russia. ‘The fibres of the stem, prepared in the 
same manner as those of Hemp and Flax, fur- 
nish a very long fine thread of a glossy white- 
ness.— Royle, fi. Pl. p. T09. 

(3247) DOMBE. A soft, coarse, open-grained, 
light Ceylon wood, bearing a strong resemblance 
to inferior Honduras mahogany, takes a good 
polish, and presents a pretty, curled pattern ; 
but judging from this specimen, which is much 
worm-eaten, it cannot be a very durable wood, 
at all events in its native country.— Ax. p. 1851. 
_ (8248) DOMBEYA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Bytineriacee, inhabiting | °. a! ; 
the East Indies and the isles of France, Bourbon, nish. The resin is used as a fragrant Incense In 
and Madagascar. ‘Chey have a 5-parted persis- temples, the quantity procurable is very con- 
tent calyx, surrounded by a 3-leaved unilateral siderable.—M. B. J. R. - 
involucel. ‘Ihe petals are 5. ‘The stamens are] (3256) DOOPUTTAHS. These cloths are ma- 
from 15 to 20, scarcely monadelphous, five of| nufactured at various places and of different 
them being sterile, with from 2 to 8 fertile ones| qualities and colours. Those brought from 
between each sterile stamen. The name Dombeya| Benares are always with gold and plain lace bor- 
was also applied to the plant now called draxc-| ders of different. sorts, are sold at from 25 to 350 
aria ewoelsa. The bark of D. spectabilie is made| Bupees each. Those of Arnee in the Collectorate 
into ropes in Madagascar.—Lxgl. Cyo..p.885. | af Chingleput, with borders of yellow cotton, are 


















































(8251) DOMBEYA SHECTABILIS. ‘In 
‘Madgascar, the bark of Dombeya spectabilis is 
made into ropes.—Engl. Oye. page 708. In its 
more extended relations, the natural family of 
Byttneriacea, includes such genera as Bombaz, 
Sterculia, Abroma, Guazuma, &c., and like that 
of the Mallow-worts, inhabits hot parts of the 
globe chiefly, and also, like it, contains a number 
of plants remarkable for abounding in mucilage 
and in fibrous bark. Of these some are employ- 
ed for cordage in different parts of the world, 
and of them a few, as droma augusta, might 
probably be grown with greater profit, and yield 
a better product, than some of those which are 
now in cultivation. 


(3252) DOMBEYA TOMENTOSA. A small 
tree with rose-coloured flowers, but smaller than 
the above two species.— Riddell. 


(8253) DOMETT. A thin kind of flannel, 
of which the weft only is wool, the warp being 
composed of cotton.— Faulkner. 


(3254) DOOM, or DOUM, a remarkable 
Palm-Tree exclusively inhabiting Upper Egypt, 
especially the neighbourhood of Thebes, whence 
it is named Cucifera Thebaica. Its stem, instead 
of growing without branches like other palms, 
forks two or three times, thus assuming the ap- 
pearance of a Pandanus. Clumps of it occur 
near Thebes. The fruit is about the size of an 
orange, angular, irregularly formed, of a reddish 
colour, and has a spongy, tasteless, but nutritious 
rind. ‘The albumen of the seed is hard and 
semi-transparent, and is turned into beads and 
other little ornaments. Gzertner described it 
under the name of Hyphane coriacea. It is 
known in Egypt as the Gingerbread-Tree, be- 
cause of the resemblance of its brown mealy 
rind to that cake.—ng. Cyc. page 385. 


(8255) DOOPADA RESIN, exudes from the 
Vateria Indica, and constitutes the piney var- 






lace MBEYA ANGULATA. J ;| priced at: from Rupees 2. to. each: and those of 
: ree or, five-angled ;., flowers 4a .corymbs, of a} porders and are sold. af, irom: 14 to 3 Rupees 
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DOLICHOS, 


_ (8287) DOREMA, a genus of Plants belong- 
‘ing to the natural order Umdbellifere, 


ly compressed from the back, and edged ; 3 dis- 


tinct filiform primary ridges near the middle, 
and, alternating with them, 4 obtuse secondary 
ridges, the whole enveloped in wool; vitte: 1 to 
each secondary ridge, 1 to each primary margi- 


nal ridge, and 4 to thecommissure, of which 2 
are very small. Eng. Cyc. page 385. 


(3258) DOREMA AMMONIACUM. 
Linn. Trane. xvi. 601, 

Oshak, Pers. 

Is a glaucous green plant with a perennial root, 
jarge leaves 2 feet long, somewhat bipinnate, the 
pinne in three pairs, the leaflets incigo pinnatifid, 
with oblong mucronulate entire or slightly-lobed 
seyments from 1 to 5 inches long and half an inch 
to 2 inches broad : the petiole very large, downy, 
aud: sheathing at the base ; the teeth of the calyx 
weute, meinbranous, minute; the petals ovate, 
reflexed at the point; the fruit elliptical, com- 
pressed, surrounded by a broad flat edge. ‘This 
plant is a native of Persia, in the plains of Yer- 
dekhast and Kumisha in the province of Irac ; 
and near.the town of Jezud Khast in very dry 
plains and gravelly soil, exposed to an ardent 
sun. This plant is one of those which yields 
gum ammoniacum, but it is probable that there 
are several species of plants which yield this as 
well ag the other gum-resins of the order Umdel- 
lifere. (Lindley, Flora Medica.)—Eng. Cyc. page 
355. The stem and fruits yield abundance of Am- 
noniacum resin.—O'Sh. page 364. This gum 
resin is imported into Bombay from the Persian 
Gulf, and re-exported to different countries. 
— Faulkner. It is obtained by incisions in the 
plant, and occurs in two forms,—first in volumi- 
nous masses of yellowish colour, enclosing white 
almond-like tears, the whole being of plastic con- 
sistence, and very impure ;—secondly, in tears of 
irregular form, white or yellowish, opaque, rather 
solid, agglutinated or distinct, compact, brittle, 
of classy fracture, and free from impurities. — Its 
odour is faint and peculiar, taste sweetish and 
then ‘bitter. It is partially soluble in water, 
ether, alcohol, alkaline solutions and acetic acid. 
Its Medical effects, are siniilar to, but less powerful 
than asafeetida. It is principally employed as an 
expectorant in the chronic catarrhs and asthmas 
of old persons. It s'also applied externally as 
awarm and stimulating plaster.— O’ Shaughneasy, 
page 365. eee - 

(8259) DOLICHOS. Under this name Lin- 
nes included the greater part.of those tropical 
twining Leguminous Plants which bear eatable 
fruit like the kidney-beans cultivated in Kurope. 





& large number of species, illigistinguished from 
each other, and differing: Wy. in the struc- 


time collected under this name that, although! 


It has: 
an epigynous cup-shaped disc; the fruit slight- 


(Don.) 






| It compre: 


they are now, broken up into several genera, we 
shall briefly notice the more remarkable in this 


. @, Dolehos itself is confined to the species 
with a compressed linear pod, having incomplete 
cellular dissepiments; and. ovate seeds with a 
gmall oval hilum. Of these D. Cattany, the 
pulse of which is called Boberloo in. India, is an 
annual, and has somewhat deltoid leaves, aygular 
at the back, few-flowered peduncles, and erect 
pods. It is cultivated in the fields in many parts 
of India during the dry season, and its seeds are 
extensively consumed by the poorer natives. JD. 
lignosus, a perennial, with long racemes of flowers, 
broad heart-shaped leaflets, and linear sharp- 
pointed pods, is extremely common all over In- 
(ia, where it is cultivated “ during the cold 
season In gardens and about the doors of the 
natives, forming not only cool shady harbours, 
but furnishing them with an excellent pulse for 
their curries,” &c. There are several varieties of 
it, constituting the commonest kidney-beans of 
India. D. diflorus, an annual, with oblong point- 
ed leaflets and scimitar-shaped hairy pods, fur- 
nishes the pulse called in India Horse-Gram ; and 
DD. sphwerospermus produces the Calavana_ or 
Black-Iyed Peas of Jamaica, 


6. Iablab has a compressed scimitar-shaped 
pod, rough, with tubercles at the sutures, and fur- 
nished with transverse imperfect cellular partitions, 
and ovate seeds with a fungous callous linear scar. 
Lablab vulgaris, the old Dolichos Lablad, is a com- 
mon plant in the hedges in many parts of India, 
whence it has travelled into the tropical parts of 
America. Jt is a smooth perennial, with showy 
white or purple flowers, and large horizontal 
pods, containing from three to four seeds. It 
has a heavy disagreeable bug-like smell, prefers 
a rich black soil that cannot be flooded by rains, 
and produces a coarse but wholesome pulse, 
much eaten by the lower classes in India. 


c. Pachyrhizus has a long compressed pod, with 
kidney-shaped seeds and no dissepiments, and is 
remarkable for its principal species, P. angulatus 
(formerly Dolichos bulbosus), producing a root of 
the size and substance of a turnip. It is report- 
ed to have been carried to the Philippines from 
South America, and thence to have been intro- 
duced into the west of Asia. The side leaflets are 
nearly triangular, that in the middle lozenge- 
shaped, slightly toothed, and shaggy on both 
sides. ‘The flowers are very beantiful, of a violet- 


blue colour, and arranged in axillary, nearly erect 


racemes, from one to two feet long. Its root is 
a common article of food.in the Malay Archipe- 
lago, but no other part of the plant is eaten... . 
d. Psophocarpus. The pods are oblong, and have 
four lengitudinal wings ; the seeds are roundish. 
which are a common Indian-esculent. agave 
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POLICHOS CATIANY. 

e. Canavalia, with long straightish compressed 
-pods, having three short wings at the lower suture, 
cellular dissepiments, and oblong seeds with a 
narrow hilum, comprebends the South American 
Lima Beans and the Sword’ Beans of India. The 
species have » handsomer and firmer foliage than 
the other genera, ‘and the flowers are: usually 
large and showy. ©. gladiata the common culti- 
vatedigpecies, has often pods two feet long, and 
varies with red, gray, and white seeds. Finally, 
the genus, 


f. Mucuna, known by its oblong, puckered, 
compressed, hispid pods, includes all the spe- 
oges from which Cowage is obtained.—Zng. Cyc. 


(3260) DOLICHOS BIFLORUS. 


Hurah, Can. 

Kulthi, Hinp. and Man. 

Kollu, Tam. 

Is largely grown every where in Mysore ; and 
inuch of it is exported to the Neilgherries. 


Tts Onl. 


Moneela gram oil, ENG. 
Varoosanigaloo nuna, ‘TEL. 


Ulavala, Tet. 
Horse Gram, ENG. 





Varcadalai yeonai, Tam. 





A pale yellow clear oil is obtained from the 
seed of Dolichos biflorus (?). Oil is also expressed 
in India from the seed of the Argemone mexi- 
cana, which is used for lamps and in medicine ; 
and from the seeds of the cashew nut (Anacar- 
dium occidentale), from Sapindus marginatus, 
and the country walnut (Aleurites triloba). The 
fruit of the Chirongia sapida, (or Buchanania 
latifolia,) yields oil. 


(3261) DOLICHOS BULBOSUS, Roxb. 
Incomaas. (Manill.) Pachyrhizus. 


Ingomaas is the Manilla name of a plant 
which appears in Rumphius under the appella- 
tion of Cacara Bulbosa, and to which Roxburgh 
has given the Botanical term of Dolichos Bul- 
bosus. It is now cultivated in Bengal, for its 
edible root, and was formerly introduced into 
the Missionary Garden at Tranquebar, by that 
excellent Botanist Doctor Klein, who believes 
that it is the plant which has been called by the 

_ English on the island of Nevis, the Turnip-tree. 
Ramphius says of it that its root, properly pre- 
, pared, has been considered, in Amboyna, as a 
great delicacy.— Ainslie, page 249. 


(3262) DOLICHOS CATIANY. Lin. 


‘Caramanny keeray, Tax, 
Loheh ke baujee, Dux. 
Caramunny pyre, Tam, 










Lasunda, SANs. 
Lobeah, Hip. 
Alasendi, Ma.ay. 


ora, Guz. 1 ‘Padagunoy, Can, 
Loheh, Dux. | Lasunda, Sans. 
Duntoo Pesaloo, Tr, er nee 


q 


This also ‘is a. watusble. pulse, much pitived by | 
he Indians. is it-woald appear by ‘Link's Travels, 
Mt 18 cultivated in Portugal. dinslie; page | 


DOLICHOS TRANQUEBARICUS. 
(3263) DOLICHOS. CULTRATUS. Thunb. 
Huzar Bean. 2 ner 
Tambatangai, Tam. =. - f ‘Bara mareca Hoxt, Mat. 
Kursambul ke pullie, Dox, | Kosopulla, Sans.. 
Tammakuia, ‘le. ae a 7 a 

This very large hanger shaped Jegume when 
young, 1s eaten entire: when full grown the seeds 
only are used.— dinslie, page 245. 

(3264) DOLICHOS ENSIFORMIS. 

‘Tbumbatun-koy, ‘CAM. 

A species of bean which climbs to a great dis- 
tance. The pode are used as a_ substitute for 
French beans ; before cooking, they are cut into 
thin slices. It is commonly cultivated ; require very 
strong stakes. J. uniflorus and D. sinensis are 
cultivated for the same purpose. —Jaffrey. 

(3265) DOLICHOS FABAEFORMIS. Lin. 

Cott Averaykai, ‘lant, | Mutkeke pullie, Dux, 

Guvarphalhi, Guz, Goroochikvodikaia, Te. 

This legume, which is about three or four in- 
ches long, is the produce of a plant of the class 
Diadelphia and order Decandria, and is much 
prized by the natives. — Ainslie, p. 239. 

(3266) DOLICHOS, LEGUMINOSA. Do- 
LICHOS LigNosus. ‘These are twining: plants. 
Natives of India and grow in any ‘good goil. 


(3267) DOLICHOS PILOSUS. Witp Do- 
Licnos. An indigenous species of dolichos with 
downy leaves and pods, abounds in some sections 
of Tenasserim.—-A/ason. In Japan a kind of 
butter, called mijo, is obtained from a species of 
the dolichos Isean (Dolichos soja).—Simmonds: 


(3268) DOLICHOS @INENSIS. Loosga. 
Asparagus Bean. This bean is sown at the com- 
mencement of the rains ; it has a very long and 
slender pod, and is boiled and eaten as French 
beans ; the bean itself is small. 


(3269) DOLICHOS SPICATUS. 
Avere, Can. 
Bullar, H1np. 
Val, MAH. 

This grain as above explained, is grown along 

with Ragi, and is used in food along with Ragi. 
It does not keep well, unless great care is taken 
in packing it in parcels, or in fact as some of the 
Ryots do, in placing Avere in the heart of the 
Ragi in caves, when it will keep good for some 
years. This pulse, when green, is used as a ve- 
getable, and cattle are generally fed on the grain 
when dry. It is not largely exported beyond 
Mysore. 





Anumula, TEL, 
Motche, ‘T’aat, 


| (8270) DOLICHOS TRANQUEBARICUS, 
| Lin. | te Ne 


Pytungai, Tax, Peslakeia, Tut, — 

. Lobeh: ke pullie, Dux. | Rajamasha, Sans, - 
_ This is a long, slender, pltass at tasted legume, 
inlike our French bean ‘beth in appearance 
iral qualities. There i: ig larger variety 













ef it called in Tamool, Perumipytungai; in Duk. 
-‘Uhanie, Suffaid Lobeh ka pallie ; in Telingu,Duntoo 
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DOSIA POWDER. DOSIA POWDER. 
Pesalakaia, and in Sanscrit, Sveta) Rajamasha.— | sugh cases, a cup of hot water,.in which alittle 
Ainslie p. 244, | of the dosia powder, tied in a bit of. white rag, 
48271) DOLICHOS UNIFLORUS. Lin. Va-| has been infused, is adminstered te. the patient, 
riety Black Gram, Madras Horse Gram, Glycine | who is: then-eure to obtain a safe and speedy. de- 
tomentosa. | livery. The dosia powder is likewise recommend- 
re | ed as the most-efficacious remedy for diseases of 









Cooloo, Tae. = =f Haruli, Caw. ap ae , 

Kulti, Guz. Muediree, Mat. , | the eyes. An: infusion of this powder, taken 

Notes Fone Coolootu, Sans. even in perfect health, 1s said to have virtues 
se rea oa cad which cause it to be in great request amopg the 


This is the common food of horses on the 
coast of Coromandel. It is a very pleasant tasted 
pulse, and is used by the lower classes as an ar- 
ticle of diet.— Ainslie, p. 238. | 

(3272) DOSIA POWDER, The Japanese 
have a method of interment peculiar to them- 
selves. Instead of enclosing corpses in coffins 
of a length and breadth proportionate to the 
stature and bulk of the deceased, they place the 
body in a tub, three feet high, two feet and a 
half in diameter at the top, and two feet at the 
bottom. It is difficult to conceive how the body 
of a grown person can be compressed into such 
a space, when the limbs, rendered rigid by death, 
cannot be bent in any way. The Japanese, to 
whom Fitsingh made this observation, told 
him, that they produced this result by means of 
a particnlar powder called dosia, which they 
introduced into the ears, nostrils, and mouth of 
the deceased, after which the limbs all at once 
acquired astonishing flexibility. As they pro- 
mised to perform this experiment in his pre- 
sence, he remarks, ‘I could do no other than 
suspend my judgment, lest I should condemn 
as an absurd fiction a fact which, indeed, sur- 
passes our conceptions, but may yet be suscep- 
tible of a plausible explanation. The experi- 
ment accordingly took. place in the month of 


Japanese of all classes. It cheers the spirits and 
refreshes the body. It is carefully tied up in a 
piece of white cloth and dried, after being used, 
as it will serve a great number of times. ‘The 
same infusion is given to people of quality when 
at the point of death: if it does not prolong life, 
it prevents rigidity of the limbs; and the body 
is not exposed to the rude handling of profession- 
al persons-—a circumstance of some consequence 
in a country where respect for the dead is carried 
to excess. I had the curiosity to procure some 
of this powder, for which I was obliged to send 

to Kidjo, or the nine provinces, to all the tem- 
ples of the Singous, which enjoy the exclusive 
sale of it, because they practise the doctrine of 
Kobon-Daysi, its inventor. It was after the 
death of this Kobou-Daysi, in the second year of 
the nengo-zio-wa (A. D. 825), that this sand 

caine into general use in Japan. ‘The quantity 
obtained in consequence of this first application 
was very small, and even this was a special fa- 
vour of the priests, who otherwise never part 
with more than a single pinch at atime. At 
my departure in 1784, however, I carned with 
me a considerable quantity of the dosia powder. 
Part was put up in lots of twenty small packets 
each, with the name wrilten on the outside in 
red characters, the rest was in small bags: this 
October, 1783, when the cold was already pretty | was only a coarse powder, in which were to be 
severe. A young Dutchman having died in| seen here and there particles of gold, and which 
the island of Desima, I directed the physican to! probably was not yet possessed of the requisite 
cause the body to be washed and left all night, | virtues. One small packet only had undergone 
exposed to the air, on a table placed before an| the chemical operation which ensures its efficacy, 
open window, that it might become completely | and this was a powder as white as snow. The 
stiff. Next morning, several Japanese, some/ discovery of the dosia powder is ascribed to a 
of the officers of the factory, ard myself, went| priest named Kobou-Daysi: he became acquaint- 
to examine the corpse, which was as hard asajed with the properties of this valuable mineral 
piece of wood. One of the interpreters, named{on the mountain of Kongosen, or Kimben- 
Zenby, drew from his bosom a santock, or|sen, in the province of Yamotto, where there 
pocket-book, and took out of it an oblong paper| are many mines of gold and silver, and 
full of a coarse powder resembling sand : this| carried a considerable quantity of it to 
was the famous dosia powder. He puta pinch|the temple to which he belonged, on: the 
into the ears, another into the nostrils, and aj mountain of Kojas-an. The. priests. of this 
third into the mouth, and presently,: whether | temple continue to chant hymns of thanksgiving 
from the effects. of this drug, or of some trick | to the gods who led Kobou-Daysi to this im- 
which I could not detect, the arms, which had | portant discovery. When their stock is exhaust- 
before heen crossed over the breast, dropped of| ed, they fetch a fresh supply from the mountain 
themselves, and in less than twenty minutes, |of Kongosen, and carry it away in varnished 
by the watch, the body recovered: all ite flexibility.| bowls. In all ages the common people are apt 
I attributed this phenomenon: to the gction of| to attribute phonomena surpassing human. com- 
some subtle poison, but was assured that the| prehension to:the agency of. celestial spirits ; and, 
dosia powder, so far from being. poisonous was | accordingly, the. priests do not fail..to pretend 
an. excellent medicine in difficult labours. In | that the dosia powder owes all its efficacy to the 
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favour of: their -prétvers.: As soon’as the aw 


and gilt, and. set yefore the- image of the.- sod, 
Pav-nitsi: or Birore-sanna.: The priests, ranged 
‘na virde before the-ahar, and turning’. between 
their fingers the beads of a kind of rosary, repeat 
for seven fimes twenty-four hours a hymn called 
(inemio-Singo, the words of wlich are :— | 
Or 0 hokja Biron sanna vomaka fodora mani ; a 
Fando ma, zimbata fara, fare taja won. 
The priests assert, that, after this long exercise, 
a kind of rustling is heard in the sand; all the 
jmpure particles fly out of the vessel of them- 
selves, and nothing is left but the purified dosia 
powder, which is then divided amone all the 


temples of the Singous.—-Zitswgh's /Mlastrations 


of Japan, p. 283.. Instead of encosing the bodies 
of the dead in coffins of a leneth and breadth 
proportionate to the stature and bulk of the de- 
ecased, they place the body ina tub, threo feet 
high, two feet and a half im diameter at the 
top, and two feet at bottom. It is diffieult to 
conceive how the body ofa grown person can 
he compressed into so small a space, when the 
limbs, rendered rigid by death, cannot be bent 
in any way. The Japanese, to whom I made this 
observation, told me that they produced the re- 
sult by means of a particular powder called 
Dosia, which they introduce into the ears, 
nostrils, and mouth of the deceased, after which 
the limbs all at once, acquire astonishing flexibi- 
litv. J attributed this phenomenon to the action 
of some subtle poison, but was assured that the 
Josia powder, so far from being poisonous, was 
a most excellent medicine in child bearing, for 
diseases of the eyes, and for other maladies. An 
infusion of this powder, taken even in perfect 
health, is said to have virtues which cause it to 
be in great request among the Japanese of all 
classes. It cheers the spirits and. refreshes the 
body. It is carefully tied up in a white cloth 
and dried, ufter being used, as it will serve a 
great number of times before losing its virtues. 
* The same infusion is given to people of quality 
when at the point of death; if it does not pro- 
long-life, it prevents rigidity of the limbs; and the 
body.is not. exposed to the rude handling of pro- 
fessional persons, a circumstance of: some conse- 
quence in &-country where respect for the dead is 
carried to excess. ‘Titsingh, however, : obtained 
a eousiderable, quantity alterwards, which. he car- 
ried home with him in 1784. It has the appear- 
ance of sand, aed. when it is fully perfected for use 
1s as white as snow... lt.is obtained on the: moun- 
tain of dsongesen or Kinbeusen ia 


and-silver. 
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: ; the provinoe 
of Yamatte, where there are many. amines: of old. 
: ‘The process -by which. it.is prepared : 
1s the sevretof the priests. . ‘Their knowledge is: 
lombtiess: the reset of :.aceidental experience; for. 
thetmarquai 


DRACAINA... - 

the rationale of its: preparation.— dmerican Lr- 
pedition to Japan, page 72. en? on B's 

(32.93) DRAGCANA,. a genus of Endogenous 
Plants of the natural fawily.deparagee.of,, Jits- 
sieu, now arranged as a: section of Liiacear-by 
Dr. Lindley. The genus was. established., by 
Liuneus, and named from one. of. its species 
vielding the resinous exudation, familtarly known 
by the name of Dragon's Blood, a tranglation of 
the Arabic name Dum al Akhwain, Tet with: in 
Avicenna and other Arabian authors. Dracaena 
is characterised by having an inferior. 6spartite 
perianth, of which the segments are nearly.erect, 
and have inserted on them the 6 stamens, with 
filaments thickened towards the middle and. linear 
anthers. ‘The stvle is single, with a trifid stig- 
ma. The berry 2 or 3-celled, with its cells 1 or 
2-seeded. The species of Dracaena are now 
about 30 in munber, and found in the warm 
parts of the Old World, and in many of both 
Asiatic and African islands, whence they extend 
southward to the Cape of Good Hope and Aus- 
tralia, and northward into China; and te the 
eastern parts of India, as the districts of Silhet 
and Chittagong. «Species arc also found in 
Socotra, and the Canary and Cape Verd Islands, 
as well as at Sierra Leone. Fronvthis distribu- 
tion it is evident that the species require artificial 
heat. for their cultivation in England.  ‘Bhey ave 
found to thrive ina light loam, and may‘he 
crown from cuttings sunk ina bark bed... The 
species of Dracaena ave evergreens, either of' a 
shrubby or arboreous nature ; and having long, 
slender, often colunmar stems, they emulate palins 
in habit. Vheir trunks are marked wat. the 
cieatrices of fallen leaves ; the centre is soft and 
cellular, having externally a cirele of stringy 
fibres. ‘The leaves are simple, usually crowd: 
ed together towards the end of the branches, 
or terminal like the inflorescence ; whence 
we might suppose that the name ¢ermznalis 
had been applied to some of the species, if 
Rumphius had not stated that it was in 
consequence of their being planted along the 
boundaries of fields. The structure of the stem 
and leaves is particularly interesting, as the fossil 
genera Clathraria and Sternbergia have been as- 
similated to Dracaena, the former by M. Adolphe 
Brongniart, and the latter by Dr. Lindley ; and 


-as Rumphius compares the leaves of a Dracaena 


with those of Galanga, it is as probable that the 
fossil Jeaves called Cxunophyllites may be. those 
of a plant allied. to Dracaena, as that they belang 
toone of the Cenn. Of the several species, of 
Dracaena which have been described: by botanists, 
there: are few which are of .much .iimpor 






either for their useful or ornamental: prapértie 
-Among them however may. be. mentioned: P;,éar 


ninolie,-a.apecies rather extensively:-diftu 


}. ‘The. 


‘root-is said by Rumphius. to; be, employed aga 
demutoent in cases: of diarrhaea, and the plant as 
‘a signal of truth and of.peace Mi the Kastern ° 
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DRACAENA DRACO. 
‘Archipelago: In the islands of the Pacifie Ocean 
a sweetish juice is expressed from its roots, and 
afterwards ‘reduced by evaporation to‘a suger, of 
which specimens were brought to Paris by:Cap- 
tain'D ‘Drville from the island of Tahiti (Otaheite). 
The root is there called Ti or Ti, and thence no 
doubt corrupted into ‘Tea-Root by the tnglish 
and Americans. M. Gaudichaud mentions. that 
in the Sandwich Islands generally an intox}- 
cating drink is prepared from this root, to 
which the name Ava is often applied, as well as 
to that made with the roots of Piper methysticum. 
—-Eng. Cyc. | 

(8274) DRACAINA, The singular red leaved 
Chinese iron-wood is a member of the Liliacese ; it 
is chiefly noticeable for its long red leaves.— 
William's Middle Kingdom, p. 279. | 

(8275) DRACANA ATROPURPUREA. 
Dracon Tree. ‘Two or more species of the 
dragon tree, resembling small areca palms are 
seen in Burmese compounds, but the most com- 
mon is the one with dark purple leaves. — Mason. 

(3276) DRACAINA DRACO is the best 
known species, not only from its producing Dra- 
gon's Blood, but also from one specimen having 
so frequently been described or noticed in the 
works of visiters to the Canary Islands. ‘The 
erect trunk of the Dragon-Tree is usually from 8 
to 12 feet high, and divjded above into numerous 
short branches, which terminate in tufts of spread- 
ing sword-shaped leaves, pointed at the extreml- 
ty. The most celebrated specimen of this tree 
erows near the town of Orotava, in the island of 
Teneriffe, and was found by Humboldt in 1799 
to be about 45 feet in circumference. Sir G, 
Staunton had previously stated it to be 12 feet 
in diameter at the height of 10 feet; and Ledru 
gave even larger dimensions. 1t annually bears 
flowers and truit ; and though continuing thus to 
grow, does not appear much increased in size, in 
consequence of some of its branches being con- 
stantly blown down, as in the storm of July 
1819, when it lost a great part of its top. ‘The 
great size of this enormous vegetable is mention- 
ed in many of the older authors ; indeed as early 
as the time of Bethencourt, or in 1402, it is des- 
cribed aa large and as hollow as it is now ; whence, 
from the slowness of growth of Dractenas, has 
been referred: the great antiquity of a tree which 
four centuries’ have so little changed. Humboldt 
indeed remarks that there can be no doubt of the 
Draeama of Orotava being, with the Baobab 
(.ddansonia digiteta), one of the oldest-inhabi- 

‘tants of our platiet ; and as tradition relates that 


it was revered by the Guanches, he considers it : 
a3 singular that it shoukl have been cultivated | 
from the most distant ages in the Canaries, in 
Madeira, and Porto Satta} ‘aithough it comes ori-- 


LOOD. 





DRAGONS ° 


rs 


cat To this itmay be-replied that we know too 


little of the botany of the irterior of Africa:to-be 
able to draw from it-any inferenees ;~: while the 
Dragon-Tree:on the other: hand is not -knewr:to 
exist farther:'to the: eastward then the:-island 
of Socotra. Eng. Oye. sop Tp ny Can Pate 8 
— (3277) DRACOCKPHALUM: ALTAIENSE. 
LaBIATA. Many of these species are well knewn, 
amongst which is the D. Canariense, the balm of 
Gilead, with pretty blue flowers : the scent only 
lies in the leaves, and the plant seldom exceeds 
eighteen inches in height, the other spectes have 
large splendid blue’ flowers. and easily reared 
from seed ; the plants are best grown uf pote.— 
hiddett. ) ee ee 
(3278) DRACONINA, a sub-family of Saan- 
ans belonging to the family Agamide, the tribe 
Strobilosaura, atid the sub-order Poel glosse of 
Dr. J. KM. Gray’s arrangement.— Lug. Oye. Vol. 
li, p. 388. 7 _ 
(3279) DRACONTIUM POLYPHYLLUM. 
Lin. Wild carway Root. ss 


Caat Carnaukalung, Tam Adivie cunda gudda, ‘ken. 
Junglie kunda ka pudda, Dux. | Kanaua cunda, Sans. 
This root after having undergone certain pre- 


| parations, to subdue a little its acrimony, is sup- 


posed to possess anti-spasmodic qualities, and 
is considered as a valuable remedy in asthmatic 
affections, given to the quantity of twelve or fit- 
teen grains in the course of the day. It 1s also 
one of the many remedies the Natives use in 
cases of Hemorrhois (Piles). In the dry condition 
in which we find it in the bazars, it has, though 
faint, a smell not unlike that of musk.—Alas. 
Mat. Med. page 73. 

(3280) DRAGONS BLOOD. 

Damulakhwain, ARAB, Jaranang, PALEMB. 

Indsrume, Dux. Muu sakaveu, Dent 
~ Sangdragon, Fr. | Catukamrigarakta, Sans. 

Drachenbluth, GER. Kandamoor-garittum, ‘lam. 

Heeraduckkun,Guz. Hin. Catgamurgum, nitooru, TEL. 

Sanguis Draconis, Lat. _ 

A dark-red, imodorons, insipid, resinous, co- 
louring principle, mixed with benzoic acid, and 
other substances, and obtained from the surface _ 
of the ripe fruit of several species of palm indi- 
genous to Hindustan, Cochin-China, and the 
Eustern Islands, especially Sumatra, at the towns 
of Jambi and Palembang, in which, and also in 
some parts of Borneo, this resin is chiefly proour- 
ed. It is met with variously modified, sometimes 
in the form of ri or tears; of ‘reeds or: rode 
from 12 to 18 inches long, about the thicknéss 
of the finger, with the fronds of :the palm. wrapt — 
round them ; m masses or small pieces of "a vio- 
let colour; while a spurious’ sort, composed of 
olibanum, turpentine; gum-senegal, ‘&c.))'is.:not 
unfrequentily. sabstituted for the gemaiue article. 
Dragons: Blood is employed'as:a colouring ‘:mat- 
ter, as an ingredient in vatuishes, and in:the com- 





position of ¢ooth«powder : tt is:now seldom used 
as'a medicine. Itis:imported*iatea, Bombay.feom 





ginally from India: “This feet ehe adduves as:con- 

tradicting the assertion of those whe represent , 

the -Guanches gs 4 raeée of ten tompletely iso- : Singapore,. and.:i8°wotavionally re-exported::: to 

 Nated from thé other races of either Asia or Afri- / England-> FawlAver. Dragous blood o¢:-Dyarnang 
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DRAGONS BLOOD. — 
which: chiefly .yield;,.1t. are the : G.. petnens 
and draco (Willd.),-of which the last: three 
were. by Linnesus reckoned mere varieties .of. the 
C. rotan (Linn.) . ‘They are natives. ouly,of Hin- 
dustan, CSchin China, and the Moluccas. The 
ripe fruite.are covered with a reddish-brown. dry 
resinous: substance, which is the Dragon’s Blood. 
lu this state they are collected, and allowed to 
remain in riee-mills till the resin drops off. ‘The 
resin is afterwards melted, either by the natural 
warmth of the air or by artificial heat, and then 
moulded into the different forms in which it oc- 
curs in commerce. Another mode of obtaining 
it is as follows :——The ripe fruits are shaken in 
bags, and the resin so obtained” is formed into 
pieces about the size of a bean, which are then 
wrapped up in leaves ; this kind is much prized 
in the East Indies, A second sort is procured 
by throwing together the fruits after they have 
been treated in the foregoing manner, melting 
them in the sun or with a slow fire, and colleet- 
ing what exudes, which 1s then formed into small 
four-cornered cakes. A third sort is obtained 
from what remains after the two foregoing pro- 
cesses, being run out and formed into round 
cakes, which contain hard portions of the fruit. 
According to other accounts, the finest sort is 
procured by exposing the fruits to the vapour of 
boiling water, and scraping off the soft resin as 
it exudes—Hug. Cyc page 713. Dragon blood, 
is the product of a palm, Calamus Draco, a native 
of Sumatra and the Malay Islands. The natural 
secretion of the fruit constitutes the best “ D’jur- 
nang,” or Dragon’s blood. A second and rather in- 
ferior kind is produced, by heat and bruising, the 
fruit, from which the natural secretion has been re- 
moved: thethird, and most inferior, seems to be 
the refuse of the last process : it is perhaps doubtful 
whether it.is ever procured from the plant by 
incisions. Large quantities of this drug are 
annually sent from Borneo to Singapore and 
Batavia, and thence to China, where it is much 
prized. In Europe, it is a constituent of some 
tooth-powders, and tinctures, and is also, and 
chiefly, used for colouring spirit and turpen- 
tine . varnishes.—Seeman. This resinous gum 
has been long known ; it received its present 
singular name from the ancient Greeks, who 
used it extensively. It is the concrete juice of 
the Calamus rotang, or rattan which grows wild. 
in Borneo. and Sumatre. It is found in the 
market either in oval drops, or in large and im- 
pare masses composed of several tears. That 
which is good.is.of a: bright crimsog when pow. 





dered, .and if held.up.to the light in  masses,.is | 
belonging to the natural order: Diptera 
lished. by the yeunger Geortner.from. » 


semi-transparent., The tears.ave usually the firm- 
est, and :the most resinous and pure, If it is 
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hump, itis inferios:. Ht.ie often adulterated with | 


other gums; but. that. which is genyjne melts 





DRYOBALANOPS. 


readily:and burns wholly away, scarcely soluble 
im. water, but fluent-in.aleohol ; 


while the simu- 
lated erackles instead of burning, and dissolves 
in-water. Its uses -ave-Various in. painting, me- 


dicine, varnishing, and.other arts. The best is 
procured at Banjermassing. Borneo, from whence 


itis carried to Singapore, and thence to the 
Chinese market in reeds, at $15 a $35 per pevul ; 
the umportation is principally in native vessels. 
The price in China varies from $80 to $100 a 
pecul after purifying and refining.. The Chinese 
hold thig gun in much estimation, and are the 


principal consumers of it in the Kast.—Qompendious 


Description. This colouring substance is a granular 
matter adhering to the ripe fruit of a species of 
ratan, Calainus draco, aud obtained by beating 
or thrashing the fruit in little baskets, Within 
the Archipelago, the principal place of production 
is Jambi on the north-eastern side of Sumatra. 
‘The plant is the wild produce of the forest, and 
not cultivated, although some care is taken to 
preserve it from destruction. The collectors of 
dragon’s-blood are the wild people called Kubu, 
who dispose of it to the Malays, ata price not 
much exceeding a shilling a pound. The whole 
quantity produced in Jambi is said to be about 
1u0U hundredweights. The article is often 
adulterated by a mixture of damar. The best 
kind imported into Europe in reeds, is manipulat- 
ed by the Chinese. ‘The canes of the male plant 
used 1m former times to be exported to Batavia, 
and very probably formed the ‘“ true Jambees,”’ 
cominemorated in the Spectator as the most fa- 
shionable walking-sticks in the reign of Queen 
Anne.— Crawfurd Dictionary, page 128. 

(8281) DRAGON CANE, is a kind of rattan, 
strong, springy and much valued. ‘They. occur 
both light and dark coloured : a variety with a 
soft bark is called Manilla Dragon Cane.— 
Seeman. 

(8282) DRAPORK, ahard, fine, rather close- 
grained, somewhat heavy, Ceylon wood. — 

(3283) DRESSES, MUSLIN, Workep. The 
Mahomedans of Madras are famed for the ex- 


cellence of the flowered work on the Muslin 


dresses of ladies. ‘They are sold at from Rs. 7 
to Rs. 70 each. 

(3284) DROGUE AMERE, a compound 
of mastic, frankincense, myrrh, aloes, and kreat. 

(3285) DROSERA INDICA anp D. PELTA- 
TA. Sunpew. In Tenasserim, there is frequently 
seen @ delicate flower, so small that it is passed 
unnoticed by most observers, which 1s a species of 


,drosera, that curious genus of the sundew:tribe, 
whieh: produces Venus’ fly-trap. 
‘different species at Tavoy.— Mason, . 


‘here: are two 


(8286) DRYOBALANOPS, a genusa(.P 








° ppe ‘. 
of. the.frait found in the Banksian. vollection, 
supposed by him to belong. to the tree which 
vielded the best cuunamon.; but Mr. Colebrook, 
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DRYOBALANOPS. 


from specimens’sent to Dr. RoxBurgh, whichén 
tlie absence:of the latter he received; ascertamed: 


thut' the fruit belonved to the Camphor-free of 


Swinatra, which he accordinyly named Dryebala- 


nope comphora, * witit its identity with D. ‘ard 
moatica Cot Geertner) be ‘established.”’ » (* Asiat. 
Researches,’ xii.) Dr. Roxburgh had; in his ma- 
nuscript:* Mora Indica,’ already named it Shorea 
campiorifera. Some’ botanists ‘are of opinion 
that the genus is not sufficiently distinguished 
from Dipterocarpus ; but Blume, “the latest au- 
thor, and one who has had the fullest opportuni- 
tv of examining the subject, has, in the article 
on Dinterocarper in his ‘ Flora Jave,’ given it 
as hid opinion that Dryobalanops should be kept 
distinet ; as, lke Shorea, it has all five in- 
stead of only two of its sepals prolonged in- 
te lene foliaceous wings, while its cotyledons 
are-uneqial and rampled. According to Blume 
the existence of this camphor-vielding — tree 
was first indicated by Grimm in‘ Kphem. Nat. 
Cur Keempfer was so well acquainted with its 
distinetness ‘that in describing the Camphor-'Tree 
of Japan (Lanras cumphora) he says, “ that. ma- 
tural ‘camphor of erystal-like appearance, which 
as searce and of ereat. value, is furnished by a 
tree of Borneo and Sumatra, which is not of the 
Lanrel genus.” The first: notice of the treeas im 
the: 4th’ volume of the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ 
where we fearn that a tree named ‘Tappanooly 
on the west coast. of Sumatra vielded about three 
potnds'of camphor, and at the same time nearly 
two gallons of caimphor-oil ; that the tree resem- 
bles tlie bay in leaves, 1s fond of a rich red loam 
tending to a blackish clay, and that it grows 
principally on the north-west coast of Stimatra, 
from the Tine to 8° N. lat. The fullest account 
is given by Mr. Prince, resident of ‘Tappanooly, 
who describes the tree.as growing spontaneously 
sn the forests, and as being fond in abundance 
from. the back of Aver Bongcy as far north as 
Bacongan, a distance of 250 iniles : he says that 
it may be classed among the tallest and lareest 
trees that erow on this eoust, several within 
daily ‘view measuring 6 or 7 fect in’ diameter ; 
bat it will produce camphor when only 2¢ feet 
in diamcter. ‘The same tree which vields the oil 
wottld? produce camphor if unmolested, the oil 
heing supposed to be the first state of the secre- 
tion, which ‘witimately changes nito  conercte 
camphor, as ‘it sccuptes the same cavities in the 
trunk which the eataphor afterwards fills ; conse- 
quently it is found"in young trees. The produce 
of camphor of a ntiddting-sized tree is “about 
eleven pounds, and ’of'a large one douhle'that 
quantity. (‘ FE Tad? oa, “p! 616.) ‘This kind 


of camphor’ is very highly ‘esteeined by “the 


Chinese. « Tt 18° comm edtled Malay Caii- 


por, or Camphor 6f Parwd? ‘frorn ‘the port of 


ie ernk : ae © ey Pence e eres % 2 Pog ae ks 
Suriatra, whenee it 1 mostly’ shipped.” lets 


price ih, China is one hiitidred tithes preater than 
tlrat of the common éainphor of commerée. 





. DRYORALANOPS. 
(MaCullock; *Gom. Dict.’)*Ih the same work it 
is ‘mentioned’ that camphor-oil “‘bemg ‘nearly as 
cheap’ as@pirits of tarpentine, might perhaps be 
profitably fntported into“Dnetand ° ash sabstitute 
for the ‘article, or for medi¢iaal tise, Camphor, 
which in-man¥ ‘respects: resembles: the essential 
oils, has been shown “by Dinas tobe an oxide 
of hydrocarbon, “indentical in -composttion:- with 
pure oil ofturpentine ; hence the term Camphene 
has been applied to it. But: Dr. ‘Thomson m- 
forms us that its camphor vil differs in some:re- 
spects from camphene, as he was’ not» able to 
produce camphor with the same facility ‘or in 
equal quantity by driving a stream of oxygen gas 
through highly-rectified oil of turpentine, whieh 
Dumas regards as pure camphene.——Kag.  Cye. 
The Dryobalanops camphora, Oolebrook ; 2). aro- 
matica, (raertner, is a large forest tree, and as ‘far 
as is known, confined to a few parts of the islands 
of Sumatra and Borneo,but in these abundant. Its 
camphor is secreted im crystalline masses naturally, 
into cavities of the wood. It supplies this:caimphor 
only after attaining a considerable age. In its 
young state it ytelds, however, by inciston, a pale 
vellow liquid, called the liquid camphor of Borneo 
and Sumatra, which consists of resin and a vola- 
tile oil having a camphorated odor. An account 
of this tree, and of the mode of procuring the 
peculiar and high-priced camphor which it yields, 
is given by Dr. Junghuhn, who has travelled 
lately in Sumatra, and Prof. De Vriese, of Ley- 
den, in the ‘ Nederlandseh Kraidkundig Ar- 
chief” for 1851. Anabstract of the memoir, 
translated into Knelish by Miss De Vriese; is 
published in ** Hooker’s Journal of Botany” for 
February and March 1852 :--The Dryobalanops 
is a pivantic tree, rising for fiftv or even a hun- 
dred feet above those which compose the chief 
mass of the forests where thev grow, just as the 
steeples of the churches appear above the roofs 
of the houses ina town. © ‘Che tranks of the full- 
erown tree are from 7 to 10 feet in ‘diameter at 
the very base, and from’5 to 8 feet higher ‘up ; 
they rise to the height of 100 or 130 feet, and 
their ample crown is from 50 to 7U feet in dia- 
meter. ‘The tree has-a limited range, heing con- 
fined to the seaward slope of the mountains of 
south-western Sumatra, most abundant: an the 
lower’ slopes and the outlying hills of the alluvial 
plain, and extending in Jatitude from 1 deg. 
10m. to 2 deg. 20m. N., and perhaps farther ‘to 
the north. Camphor oil o¢curé in all the-trees, 
and is most abundant inthe younger branches 


‘and leaves. ‘The solid camphor és found -only 


of: the trunk’ of older trees) especially m fissures 
of the wood,exnd in smaller’ quantity ‘than ts 
yénerally stipposed. Colebtdoke, and’ authors 


who ‘have from him, assert’ that’: camphor 








is found in'thé heart of the'tréei such a quan- 
| tity oe 





ng t8AtE a cavity ‘of the thibkness of «nrim's 
RT rete tts, Fae See ee eae, Oe ee Pere 
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pounds, % Phe price of this Teamphoty “whicl: at 
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 DRYGBALANOPS. 


Pattang sells for’ about: 340° dollars per han- 
dreiiweighty sufti¢es toshow that the:aceount is 





ed the trees and ‘split wp the wood; sorapeit ‘off 


with email splinters ‘or with their nails. From 


the oldes? amd rielest trees’ they rarely collect 
more than two ounces. After a‘long stay in the 
woods; frequentiy of three months, during which 
they may feil’a hundred trees, a party. of thirty 
personis rarely bring away more than 15 or 20 
poutids of solid camphor, worthrfrom 200 te 250 
dollars. ‘fhe variety and price of this costly sub- 
stance are enhanced by a custom which has im- 
meéemorially prevailed among the Battas, of deley- 
ing the burial of every person who, during his life, 
had a claitn to the title of Rajah (of which each 
village has one) until some rice, sown on the day 
of his death, has sprung up, grown and borne 
fruit. ‘lhe corpse, till then kept above ground 
amony the living, is now, with these ears of rice, 
committed to the earth, like the grain six months 
before, and thus the hope is emblematically ex- 
pressed that, as a new life arises from the seed, 
so another life shall begin for man after his 
death. During this tine the corpse is) kept in 
the house, enclosed in a coffin made of the hol- 
lowed trunk of a Durton, and the whole space 
between the coffin and the body 1s filled with 
pounded camphor, for the purchase of which the 
fumily of the deceased Rajah frequently impover- 
ish themselves. ‘The camphor ot! is collected 
by incisions at the base of the trunk, from which 


the clear balsamic juice is very slowly discharg- | 
ed. in Sumatra the best camphor is obtained | 


ia a district called Barus, and all eood camphor 
bears that local name, being known in commerce 
as Krass Camphire, Borneo Camphor, Camphor 
of Baras, Malay Camphor. (Bruss-capoor, Cruz. 
Hind) \t appears that the tree is cut down to 
obtain the gum and that not in one tenth of the 
trees is it found. Barus camphor is getting scarce, 
as the tree must be degtroyed before it is ascer- 
tained whether it is productive or not. About 
800 piculs are annually sent to China. ‘The pro- 


portion between Malay and Chinese camphor is | 


as eighteen to one; the foriner is more fragrant 
aud not so pungent.as the latter. Nine hundred 
and eighty-three tubs of camphor were exported 
from Java in 1843 ; 625 bales were imported in 
1843, the produce: of the Japanese:empire, and 
559 pieuls exported from Canton in 1844. The 
price of unrefined - tainphor in the Liverpool 
market’ in July, 1853, was £4 to £4 10s, the 
owt. ‘There have been no imports there direct 
In‘ the dast: two. years: —~Simmouds. ’ Borneo 
cataphor, as found’ ti ‘the wood of the Dr A ba 
obalanops cdmphora, is-in white ‘crystalline frag- 
nents, - Bip. Gee ¥ 009, Hs odour is -not of 
so diffttsable ‘a tidturey “otherwise: it’elésely re- 
sembies ‘the vamphor front the Camphdra’ offiel- 
hartim.—fp fe Hage 5362 The woed of the 





fated.-°'Phe-vam por deours onby: in | 
emall-tisstires; from which the natives, having fell: 
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camphor tree i#good tiinber, suited for house and 
ship-building —-Oram/furd's Dictionary, page: 81. 
Thé liquid catiiphor of the same tree appears of 
the nature of Camphogen. Dr. A. /P. ‘Thomson, 
by passing a current '6f oxygen gus through: it; 
converted it into camphor.——Aeyle. ‘The ‘oil, 
both in a fluid and ‘dolid’ state, is found’ in the 
body of the tree where the : ‘gap should be, but 
not m all trees. The liquid’oil' iy abundant, 
and little appreciated, but the coticrete bears 2 
very high price, which depends wholly-on its 
| searcity and the fancy of the Chinese and Japa- 
ese, who ascribe high medicinal | virtues*to it 
which it probably possesses in no higher degree 
than the cheap article which they themselves 
obtain by the distillation of the wood of the 
‘Cinnamomum camphora, and which may be had 
in the same markets for about one hundredth 
part of the price. The Malay name is a slight 
corruption of the Sanscrit one, karpura, ‘To 
distinguish it from the camphor of China and 
Japan, the wood Barus is annexed, being the 
naine of the sea-port of the western coast. of 
Stunatra, from which the article was principally 
exported from that island. From what Barbosa 
says, itis to be presumed that both the Malay 
and Chinese camphor were in use by the Hindus 
before the arrival of Huropeans. The prices of 
the different sorts reduced to present Indian 
weights and moneys will be as they existed 


| in Malabar and Calicut in the beginning of the 


¥ 


sixteenth century, as follows / ‘coarse cam- 
phor, in cakes (canfore grossa in pani), from 
40 to +5 Spanish dollars, the picul of 1334 
pounds, which 1s about double the present price 


)at Singapore ; camphor, to use intervally, and 


for the eves (canfora da mangiar, e per gl’ occhi) 


1360 dollars the picul, which is probably no 


inore than 35 per cent. above existing prices in 
Singapore. ‘Chere was also a sort used for an- 
ginting the idols (per ugner el’ idoli) at half the 
price of the last. ‘These two must have been 
Malay camphor, while the first, from its low price, 
must have been Chinese or Japanese.—Cran/furd 
Dictionary, page 8&1. | 

(3287) DRY ROT, a well-known “disease af- 
fecting timber, and particularly the oak employed 
for naval purposes. When dry rot is produced 
by the attacks of fungi, the first sign of it eon- 
sists in the appearance of small white points, from 
which a filamentous substance radiates parallel 
with the surface of the timber. This is the first 
stage of growth of the spores of the funygud;and 
the filamentous matter is their thallas er spawn. 
As the thallus gathers strength it insinaates its 
filaments into any crevice of the wood,-atid they, 


being 6f excessive fineness, readily. a elown 


‘and between the tubes from which the wood is 


organised, ‘forcing them‘asunder, titid ‘completely 
‘destroying the’ cohesion 6f ‘the’ tissve. When 
the thalli of many fungi interlace, the: radiating 
‘appearance can no lonverbe remarked ; but a 
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thick tongh leathery _ white stratum ig formed 


sherever there is room for its development, and| which 


from this.a fresh supply of the destructive: file- 
mentous thallus is emitted with such. censtantly 
increasing rapidity and force, that the total ruin 
of. timber speedily ensues. where circumstances 
are favourable for the growth of the fungi. It 
is generally stated that. dry. rot consists of. the 
thallus of Merulius lacrymans, or Polyporus de- 
structor, two highly-organised fungi, whose fruc- 
tification is sometimes found upon rotten timber. 
But it is a great mistake to. suppose that dry rot 
belongs exclusively to those two species, or that 
they are even the common origin of it : on the 
contrary, there is reason to believe that any of 
the fungi that are commonly found upon decay- 
ing trees in woods are capable. of producing dry 
rot, and i$ is quite certain that one of the most 
rapidly-spreading and dangerous kinds is caused 
by the ravages of different species of Sporotri- 
chum, ‘The latter throw up from their thallus 
whole forests of microscopic branches loaded 
with xeproductive spores, of such excessive sinall- 
ness that they may insinuate themselves into the 


most minute crevices or flaws even in the sides of 


the tubes of which timber consists, and they are 
infinitely more dangerous than Merulit or Poly- 
port, which seldom fructify. The circumstances 
that are most favourable to the development of 
the. dry rot fungi are damp, unventilated si. 
tuations, ands a subacid state of the wood. 
The latter cottdition, especially in oak, is easi- 
ly produced by a slight fermentation of the 
sap which remains in the timber, especially 
if the latter has not been well-seasoned before 
being employed. It has been proved experi- 
mentally that fluids which, in their ordinary 
state, will not produce fungi, generate them 
abundantly if ever so slightly acidulated. Du- 
trochet found that distilled water holding in so- 
lution asmall quantity of white of egg will not 
generate fungi in a twelvemonth, but upon the 
addition of the minutest quantity of uitric, sul- 
phuric,. muriatic, phosphoric, oxalic, or acetic 
acid, it generated them in eight days time in 
abundances Alkalescent infusions possess the 
same, property. This observer states that the 
only poisons which will prevent the appearance 
of fungi are the oxides or salts of mercury. A 
solution: of : fish-glue yields fungi rapidly and in 
great abundance; but a small quantity of red 
precipitate orscorrosive sublimate destroys this 
power entirely... It.18 moreover an important 
fact that no other. paineral.preparation has any. 
such properties. ..Dutrochet ascertained that 
other metallic oxides acted. differently. Oxides 
of lead and tin hastened the, development of fun- 
gi; those of iron, antimony, and 

inert; and oxides of coppar,.” 


altheagh they retarded the appearance.of. fungi, 





at ar 


yet. did not prevent their growth in .the end, 
These fucts are confirmed by the experience of 





nickel, and cobalt, 








wood in chloride of zinc. also prevents the attack 
of fungi, aad also submitting it ta the. action of 
the vapour.of creasote. Dry rot. also: ecours in 
animals.. Speeumens of. hymenopteroks insects 
resembling wasps. have been. brought .from.the 
West Indies with. a fungus allied...to. Spharta 
militarte growing from between their anterior 
coxe, and it is positively asserted by travel- 
lers that the inseets fly about while burdened 
with the plant. Upon opening the bodies of 
the wasps they are found filled with the 
thallus of the fungus up to the orbits of the 
eyes and the points of the tarsi: the whole of 
the intestines being obliterated. In such cases 
it 1s to be supposed that the thallus of the 
Spheeria first kills the wasp by compressing and 
drving up the body, and then, . continuing to 
grow, occupies the whole of the cavity of the 
shell of the insect. A more common instance of 
animal dry rot is the disease in silkworms called 
La Muscadine. *Silkworms of all ages are occa- 
sionally liable to become sickly and to die, soon 
after death becoming stiff, and acquiring such 
a degree of firmness as to be readily broken. 
They then throw out from their surface a.sort 
of white efflorescence, which is the fructification 
of the fungus called Botrytis Bassiana, their 
inside being filled by the thallus of the same 
plant. If some healthy caterpillars are placed 
beneath a bell-glass, along with a small portion 
of worm killed by the Botrytis, they soon catch 
the disease, exhibit the same symptoms as those 
already mentioned, and eventually perish ; having, 
no doubt, been infected either by rubbing them- 
selyes against the dead worm, or, which is more 
probable, having received upon their skins the 
infinitely minute seeds dispersed by the Boérytzs. 
If healthy crysalids are inoculated by the intro- 
duction below their shell of a little of the Botrytis 
matter upon the point “of a needle, they also 
sicken and die. In these cases effects are pro- 
duced upon insects similar to those upon timber ; 
that is to say, vitality in the one case and cohe- 
sion in the other is destroyed by the growth of 
the thallus of certain fungi, which spread with 
great und irresistible rapidity, and fructify where 
occasion offers.— ng. Cyc. ey aes 
(3288) DRYANDRA CORDATA of Thun- 
berg, the tung-eu of the Chinese, is valuable on 
account of the quantity of oil found in ite seeds, 
and the tallow-tree, Stillingia sebifera, which fur- 
nishes both. tallow and oil. Here and there were 
plantations of the common Chinese pine, and the 
lanee-leaved: one known to botaniats as Cunning- 


| hamia lanceolata. Fortune’s Tea. 


} | Districis, page 
57. The tallow-tree (Stedlingia sebgfera) and 
the “: Tung-en” (Dryandra, cordeta, Thunberg) 
beth produce‘articles of export...The former. is 
well known to produce the.tallow end, oil. so 
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much in use'ia China: the latter furmisiies 4: Vd 
juable oil which is used: in mixing with: ithe cele- 
brated varnish of the country, and hence thie'tree 
is often. called the varnish-tree.-— Fortune's Fea 


Districts, page 119. Dryandra eordata,or wu-tung | 


of the family. Proteacese, is one uf thé favourite 
trees of the ‘Chinese, for its beauty, the hard 


wood it furnishes; and the oil: extracted from its | 


seeds.— Williams Middle Kingdom, 9.281. — 
(8289) DUBBER. ae aa 
Dubber, or Dupper, Guz. Hinp, | Sidde, Ten, 
‘Are vessels of various capacities, generally 
from § to 15. gallons, formed of thin untanned 
gout-skin. They are manufactured in many parts 
af India, where they are employed to contain chiefly 
oils and ghee.—aulkxer. Dubbers are bottles 


formed of skins, and used for holding and convey- | 


ing spirits, oil, ghee &c. They are nade of all siz- 
es, from a quart to 10 or 20 gallons, they are form- 
ed of untannea goat skins by stretching them 
when wet over unburned hollow clay-forms, the 
edges being well rubbed down on the lower skin 
to cause adhesion. ‘The clay core is readily re- 
moved after the bottle is dried in the sun.— 
hokde MSS, : 


(3290) DUGONG, Matay. The Dugong is 
an inhabitant of the narrow seas of the Hast- 
em Archipelago. ‘Professor Owen has denomi- 
nated the Dugong of the archipelago, Zalicore 
indicus, In distinction from that of the northern 
eoast of Australia, at’a time when the former 
had not been ascertained to frequent (as a Du- 
pong of some kind is now known to do) the Ma- 
labar coast and Gulf of Calpentyn in Ceylon ; 
but it still remains to be proved that this is the 
true Malayan Dugong, however little reason 
there may seem to doubt it,—as there might 
equally have seemed little cause to suspect the 
distiictness of the Halicore australis ! 


(3291) DUKU. The Malay and Javanese name 
ofa tree and fruit of ghe genus Lansium, and 
natural order Meliacese of botanists. ‘I'o the same 
genus belong the langseh, langsat or langsab, for 
in all these forms the word is written, the rambeh 
and the ayar-ayar, probably all four but varieties 
of the same species. The duku is the most esteem- 
ed of them, and to the European palate is the best 
of the native fruits of the Archipelago, after the 
mangostin. _ The natives class it after the duri- 
an and mangostin. ‘ It is of the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, of globular form, and covered with a cori# 
ceous skin of thé colour of parchment. The spe- 


a 


cies seems to be indigenous in the western por- 


tion of the Archit lago, but to have been intro- 
Juced into the Phi nines, wher iety’ a 
it, the langseh, is | 
page 125," 
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MARA:, The Dulomwara ‘ope 
wee : ce a ry: atkakh, SBlanine.: Dhis ) ‘ 
préparation is neveotic. and diuretic: dose dr. Sto: 


 DURIO. | 


o4. t; thrice daily. «Itis very desirable to ascer= 


tain whether the Ividian species, solanum nigrum, 
Atrub-ul-saleb,: possesses similar virtues. (See 
Dispensatory, p. 46%.)-—Beng. Phar. p. 277. 

(3293) DUMRREE, ‘a small copper toin (for- 
merly) current in the Carnatic ; Now rarely seen. 

(4204) DUNGAREE. 6 
Dangaree, Guz. & Heep, | Datta, Fam. 
Dungaree, ‘TEL. Ba oe 


The Indian name of a coarse cotton fabric, ma- 


nufactured in various parts of knee, ‘ame used: 


by the poorer elasses of natives. Fhe stouter 
kinds are mach employed in the muking ‘of sails 
for native sailing vessels. Ow the Malabar Coast, 


and tn Guaernt, dungarce is largely munnfactar~ 


ed.— Fauikuer. Dungaree a kind of clotlr 
wovem with two or more thrads together.in the: 
web and woof; it is generally used fer snils of 


-eountry ships, and would no doubt be advante- 


geously eiployed for the occasionat light sails: 
for larger ships, betwe more easily bamdied than: 
Luropean' canvas. Superior deseriptions are’ 
made with the web and woof, er web only, twist- 
ed either web or dry, bat this becomes as expert 
sive as the best Kaglish canvas: the present price 
of the ordinary dungarees, 30 cubits, thatiis 15 
vards long and 2 feet wide, is 1 rupee 12 annas 
the piece at Masulipatam, being brought! from: 
Raylungy, a village and Talook to the northward). 
where a finer description, well adggted: for tents,. 
is made at 7 Rupees the piece of SP pards, 1! yarél 
wide. About Vizagupatam the ordinary Dungaree’ 
is usually sold by weight. The best Bengal’ tents- 
appear to be made of an open textured dungaree,. 
the threads of which are finer than is usual in 
dungarees. Like all other cotton goods, dungaree 
should not be exposed to the weather in sails, — 
tents &c., ttl the weavers dressing and filth has 
been thoroughly removed by washing and partial 
bleaching.— Rohde M.S.S. : 

(3295) DUNGING OF CLOTHS, is a pro- 
cess resorted to by dyers both im this country 
and Europe, the object being to inypregnate cot- 
ton cloths with animal matter for which many 
dyes fave a strong affinity.—Rkode H.3.9. 

(3296) DURANTA ELLISIA. Verezna- 
ck&. This is a beautiful large shrub with light 
blue pendulons flowers, it blossoms almost 
throughout the year, readily grown from cut- 
tings, the flowers are scentless—Riddell. 

(8297) DURANTA PLUMIERI.—This is 
alarge shrub like the former, with ‘handsome 
drooping -blue flowers having the seent: of-al- 
mob Ha the: clusters of seed: berries: whioh are nu- 
merous, when ripe, have 8 very. pretty. appear- 
ance from: their dark orange colour, they nat 





j appear to germinate readily.--Realiledl; a 
*~(§298) DURIO, a genus-of Plants of which 


the'‘nime has been derived‘ from Durion, a well- 


town fruit of the Malayan Archipelago. The 
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DURIO ZIBETHINUS. 


specific name of Zibethinus has been applied to 
the tree which forms this genus, from the, fond- 
ness of the Malayan Zibet (Vinerra Raase, Hors.) 
for this fruit. The genus Dario belongs to the 
nataral family of Poméacee, considered by some 
‘botanists to be only a tribe of Stercubiacee.. It 
is characterized by having its five petals smaller 
than the five lobes of the calyx. The stamens, 
Jong and numerous, are arranged in five bundles, 
and have twisted anthers ; the free germen is 
surmouuted by a long, filiform style and capitate 
stigma; the fruit, roundish and muricated, is 
divided internally into five cells, and casily sepa- 
rates when ripe into five parts; each cell con- 
tains from two to four or five seeds enveloped in 
soft pulp.—Eng. Cye. 

(3299) DURIO ZIBETHINUS is a large 
and lefty tree, with alternate leaves, whieh are 
small in proportion to its size ; in form they re- 
semble those of the cherry, or are oblong-point- 
ed, sued and green above, Jike nutmeg-tree 
Jenves, lat on the under surface ure covered with 
orbicular reddish-coloured scales, as some species 
of Capperts; the petioles are tumid, and furnish- 
ed with a pit towards their base; the flowers 
are artauged in chisters on the trunk and older 
brimehes, where of course is also borne the fruit, 
as in the dack and Cocoa trees. The Durion is 
a favourite food of the natives during the time 
(May and dune) when it is in season; but there 
is usally alyg@.sccond crop in November. It 
is as rerearkw@Oe for the delicacy combined with 
richness of its flavour, as for the intolerable 
offeusiveness of its odour, which is compared by 
Rumph to that of onions in a state of putrefac- 
tion, on which account it is seldom relished by 
strangers, though highly esteemed by many Ku- 
ropean residents. In size it is equal to a melon, 
ora man’s head, and sometimes compared to a 
rolled-up hedgehog (hence it has been called 
Eehiaus arboreus) in consequence of its hard and 
thick rind, which is vellow-coloured when ripe, 
heing covered with firm and angular projections. 
From this appearance has likewise been derived 
its. Malayan name, ‘dury’, in that language sig- 
nifving a #horn or prickle. (Rumph.), The 





seed, with its edible enveloping pulp, is about | con | 
which are enveloped in a large quantity of a pale 


the size of a hen’s egg; the latter is as white 
as: milk, and as delicate in taste as the finest 
cream, arid should be eaten fresh, as it soon be- 
comes discoloured,and undergoes decomposition. 
- Excessive indulgence in this, as in other fruits, 
is apt to create sitkness, and theretore to its 
abundance has: been sometimes ascribed the un- 
healthiness of some years ; ‘but as the’ qrop of 


fruit is most. abundant. when the rains are very | 


heavy and follow great heats, the sickness ig pro- 
bably: due as auch to the peculanities of the 


season as to the too free use ofthis fruit. Whe | 


seeds of the Durion are likewise: eaten when 


roasted, and. have something of, the, flavour of: 


chestnuts, -. The wood of the _tree: ig valued for 


a 





DURIO:ZIBETHINUS. 
niany economical purposes, especially. when pro- 
tected fromaneisture. <Thezind of this friit.is 
likewise, turned to acopunt by the industrious 
Chinese, sits ashes, when: burnt, probably. from 
containing -potash, are used by. them im, the pre- 
paration of some-dves. Marsden, in:his account 
of Sumatra, quotes a celebrated writer ‘as saying 
that.‘ Nature seems to have tuken.a - pleasure in 
assembling in the Malay. Islands her most favour- 
ite productions.” Among these may be enume- 
rated the Mangosteen, the Jack and Bread-Fruit 
trees, the Lanseh, and Durion, with others which 
are common in other tropical parts. ‘These, it 
has not been possible to cultivate im the hot- 
houses of England, even with all the skill of ats 
horticulturists; a cireumstance which must be 
ascribed partly to the great size of the trees, and 
partly to the peculiarity in climate of ‘ India 
aquosa,’ as this part of the world was called by 
old writers. But as itis only within a few years 
that moisture has been combined with heat in 
the present suecessful cultivation of Orehideous 
Plants, it might perhaps be possible to make some 
of the above fruits «row in a similar artificial ch- 
mate and, by grafting, fo make them bear when 
only a few feet high, as has been done with the 
Mango in Tudia.— Avg. Cyc. The dorian holds an 
important place among the fruits of ‘Teuasserim, 
being regarded by the voluptuous natives as 
second to none. It is probably the most. fartid 
fruit in existence. Wight speaks of ‘ the dori- 
an so celebrated on account of its fine flavored 
but excessively foctid fruit; and adds: * it is 
suid hy Rumphius to be of a very heating quali- 
tx, liable to excite inflammatory derangements of 
the svstem.”’—Aason. The Durio zebethinns, or 
Dorian fruit (Doowin, Burm.) ean searcely be said 
to belong to Pegu, although there are a few trees 
about Rangoon, whieh bear fruit, yet the King of 
Burmah has always obtained the supplies for, the 
rovaltablefrom Moulmein.— d/eClelland. The tree 
has lately been introduced into the Company's 
rardens ou the Madras side. According to Craw- 
furd, the Durio zibethinus of botanists, 1s the 
only plant of the genus. This famed fruit is 
about the size and form of a large melon, and 
contains esculent seeds resembling chestnuts, 


yellow pulp, which is the esteemed part of . the 
fruit. This is of the cousistenee of clotted 
cream, and has the taste of fresh cream and fil- 
berts. Although possessing an offensive odour, 
resembling that a over-ripe apples, 80. powerful 
and diffusive as to taint the air of a whole town 
when it is in season, the pulp is rich, without be- 
ing cloying. The natives of the coyntries yield- 
ing the durian, prize it beyond all other fruits, 
In countries with a suitable climate, it. flourishes 
without care or culture. It is most abundant in 
the western portion ofthe A ie bi bok iad y 0; a god ex~- 
tends east as far as.the island. of _Mindane,: the 
only one of: the Philippine group. in which::.1 28 
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known. It is abundant in Siam, however, up to 
the 13th’and 14th degrees of north latitude ; and 
again it is found onthe coast of ‘Fenasserim, 
in about the 14th degree: of’ latitude, which 1S 
the furthest distance from the equator to which 
it has been successfnlly propagated. All at- 
tempts t@ cultivate it in any part of Hindustan 
have failed ; nor has it, like some other Asiatic 
fruits, been transferred to tropical America. 
Crawfurd did not find that it was grown in 
Cochin-China, although he thinks it most likely 
that it is so in some parts of Kamboja. A hot, 
nvist, and equable climate world seem to be in- 
dispensable to the durian, but soil seems to be 
indifferent to it, for it thrives in the granitic, in 
the sandstone, and in the calcareons ones of the 
Peninsula and Sumatra, in the voleanic§ soil of 
Java, and in the rich alluvium of the valley of 
the Menam in Siam. The name, which is per- 
haps most correctly written durian, is pure Ma- 
lay, and isa derivative from the word divi, a 
thorn or prickle, in reference to the sharp tuber- 
cles with which the rind is covered. This name, 
with trifling variations, is that of the fruit in 
every country im which it is found from Java to 
Siam, and it has no other. From this, therefore, 
1 think it may be inferred that the tree is a na- 
tive of the country of the Malays, viz., Sumatra, 
the Peninsula, and their adjacent islands, and 
that through the Malays it was more widely 
disseminated. It may even be stated to grow 
wild in some, at least, of the countries named. 
An intelligent writer in the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago thus incidentally refers to 
the subject. in a paper rendering an account 
of the wild inhabitants of the interior of 
the Malay peninsula. “In several places in 
the interior of the forest. are found durian trees, 
always ina body together, to the number of 
about ten or twelve trees. Such places are for 
the Jakuns an object of creat attention, and 
matter of work. They cut with the great axe all 
the other trees which surround the durians, that 
these, by receiving more air, nay grow wp more 
easily, and give finer, and a greater quantity of 
fruit. They build there a small house, of which 
I will hereafter speak; and they then return to 
their ordinary habitations, which are sometimes 
distant from such places one or two day's journey.” 
Another writer in the same publication, writes to 
the same effect respecting the durian, as it is seen 
to grow spontaneously in one of the small islands 
off the eastern coast of the peninsula, and which 
18 nearly one entire forest down to the margin of 
the sea. “At Pulo tingi,” says he, ‘‘ we found 
orang-lant, or sea-gypsies, assembled. A large 
crop of durians this season, had attracted tribes 
of them from the-coasts of the peninsula, as well 
as from the islands of the: Jehore Archipelago. 





Six boats from . Moro,’ en island of that group, | 


we fou D md on their way to. Pulo .tingi; they had 
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DYES, DYEING. 

lake of the fascinating fruit.—Crawfurd Dic« 
tionary page 126. : « 

(3300) DUTCH RUSH, Horst Tar. - A 
hollow-stemmed, leafless plant (Lquisetumn hye- 
mate); with a cuticle composed of pure. silex, 
which gives it a hard surface that makes it use- 
ful for polishing wood and metals, a purpose to 
which it is extensively employed in England. 
It is generally obtained from Holland.— Water- 
ston. Faulkner. | 

(3301) DYSOPHYLLA QUADRIFOLIA. 
Mentha quadrifolia. Wild Mint. There is a species 
of wild mint in ‘Tavoy, of which Roxburgh wrote : 
“This plant is very fragrant, not less so than 
our garden mint in Europe.” — Mason. 


(3302) DYES, DYEING, ann COLOUR. 
ING STUFFS.—Dyeing is tie art of impart- 
ing to wool, silk, cotton, linen, leather, &c., 
colours which resist the operation of washing” 
and the wear to which they are subject 
when made up into articles of furniture or 
clothing. ‘This art was known at avery early 
period. Jacob made for Joseph a coat of 
many colours, (Gen. xxxvii. 35) and in 
Exodus frequent mention is made of the 
ornaments for the Tabernacle as being composed 
of blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen. We 
read also in 2 Chron. ii. that Solomon. hav- 
ing seut to ‘Tyre for coloured linens, the king of 
that country answered his request by sending 
him a man skilful to work ‘in purple, in blue, 
and in fine Jinen, and in crimson.” Ezekiel, 
(593 B.C.) in his prophecy against Tyre (xxvii. 
7), speaks of © blue and purple from the isles of 
Elishah,’ which has been supposed to refer to 
Klis on the west side of the Greek Peloponnesus, 
and hence it has been imferred that the Tyrians 
in the time of I:-zekiel drew their supply of shell- 
fish used for dyeing purple from the coast of 
Greece. The Tyrian purple was greatly prized 
among the nations of antiquity. It is supposed to 
have been obtained from two different kinds of 
shell-fish, described by Pliny under the names 
purpura and buccinum ; it was extracted from a 
small vessel or sac in their throats, one drop only 
being obtained from each animal, but an inferior 
colour was o!stained by crushing the whole sub- 
stance of the buccinam. A quantity of the juice 
having been collected, sea salt was added, and it 
was allowed to stand three days; after this, it 
was diluted with five times its bulk of water, 
kept at a moderate heat for six days more, and 
occasionally skimmed, and when thus chirified it 
was used for dyeing white wool previously’ ’‘pre- 
pared by the action of lime-water or of''a species 





of lichen. For the finest Tyrian purple, ‘the 


wool was first plunged into the juice of the 


purpura, and then into that of the. buccinum ; 
by exposure to air and light the wool et 


ed through various shadés of citron yellow, 
green, azure, and red, and after 48 hours a 
wea 
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fine purple was produced. In some cases tlic {an account of the, method of producing it 
wool was first dyed with a cheap dye, and the | was published, by order of the French govern- 
‘woven cloth was finished with the precious juice. | ment. About the end of the last century the 
The colours were durable, but very costly : Pliny | method was practised in England, when a Tur- 
states that a pound weight of the double dipped | key-red dye-house was established in Manchester, 
Tyrian purple was sold in Rome in the time of | by a Frenchman, who obtained a grant from Go- 
Augustus for 100 crowns, (equal to about 30/. of | vernment for the disclosure of his process, which 
our money.) ‘Ihis enormous price did not pre- | however, was not very successful. A better pro- 
vent many of the citizens of Rome from wear- | cess was introduced into Glasgow by a French- 
ing purple attire until the time of the emperors, | man named Papilon ; but before this, Mr. Wil- 
when the use of purple was limited to them. | son of Ainsworth, near Manchester, had obtained 
This exclusiveness proved fatal to the manu- | the secret from the Greeks of Smyrna, which he 
facture: it languished until the eleventh century, ; made public. The methods of imparting a per- 
aud then became extinct. In the seventecuth | manent colour to textile fabrics are almost as 
century the art of dyeing purple was revived by | numerous as the colouring matters employed. 
-Mr. Cole, of Bristol, and in the eighteenth een- | Most of the colours used in dyeing are vegeta- 
tury by M. Reaumur, of France ; but by this | table : a few are animal and mineral. The most 
time finer colours had been discovered, and | vivid and brilliant vegetable colours, such as 
cheaper processes invented. ‘Che ancient Greeks | those of flowers and other parts of plants ex- 
do not seem to have attended much to the art of | posed to the light, are small in quantity, very 
dyeing : the people of Athens wore woollen gar- | fuvitive, and difficult to separate. ‘The colouring 
ments of the natural colour, and although the | matters of plants capable of being isolated, are 
more luxurious Romans patronised those who | mostly yellow, brown, and red; the only blue 
cultivated the art, yet the processes of a trade or | dyes furnished by plants are indigo and litmus ; 
manufacture were thought to be beneath the | no black vegetable dye has been isolated. Most 
notice of any writer capable of describing them. | vegetable colours are soluble in water ; and those 
We learn incidentally from Pliny that the com-| which are not so can be dissolved in alcohol, 
petitors in the circus were clothed in dresses of | ether, or the fixed oils. Vegetable colours are 
green, orange, grey, and white. The art was | permanent in dry air; but they gradually fade 
lost at Rome after the invasion of the uorthern | in moist. air, especially under the — influence of 
barbarians in the fifth century ; but it was /light. The blue of most flowers is converted in- 
practised in the Hast and revived in Furope | to red by an acid, and into green by an alkall. 
about the end of the twelfth century. Ilorence | Not only do the methods of dyeing vary 
became celebrated in the art, and in the early | with the nature of the dye-stuff, but also with that 
part of the fourteenth century numbered not less | of the material to be dyed ; different methods 
than 200 dycing establishments. ‘The discovery | being adopted for cotton, silk, and wool.— 
of America supplied Europe with a variety of | Tomlinson, puye 527. In Southern Asia, the 
new colouring-matters, such as indigo, logwood, | art of dyeing is no doubt_ of very ancient 
quercitron, Brazil-wood, cochineal, arnotto, &c. | date, and one with which the Hindoos and Chi- 
Before the introduction of indigo, woad was used | nese have long been well acquainted. ‘Their coun- 
for dyeing blue, and the cultivators of this plant | try furnished all the raw materials for producing 
in England and on the Continent endeavoured to |a great variety of colours ; some of these are of 

revent the use of indigo, which, by a decree of | so conspicuous a nature, such as the large flow- 
the German Diet in 1577, was declared to be |ers of plants, that the desire must early have 
“a pernicious, deceitful, eating, and corrosive | occurred to transfer these colours to the per- 
dye.” The introduction of logwood was op-| son in savage nations, or to the clothes of so ear- 
posed from similarly interested motives : its | ly civilized « people as the Hindoos. This could 
use was prohibited by a statute of Elizabeth, | easily have been done with the fugitive colours, 
under heavy penalties, and all that which | but as they know how to make a colour like that 
was found in the country was ordered to be | of indigo, which undergoes a considerable degree 
destroyed: it was not until the reign of | of chemical change during its formation as well 
Charles TI. that its use was permitted. Such/as while applied to the dyeing of its blue co- 
narrow prejudices as these of course interfered | lour, it is evident, even if we had no other in- 
with the progress of the art in this country ; but | formation on the subject, that they must have 
by degrees, valuable improvements were made, | paid attention to some chemical subjects. But 
and new processes introduced from abroad, such | we know that they have long possessed, and 
as the method of dyeing Turkey-red,—one of the | knew how to manufacture, the several salts 
most durable of nae It was discovered in | which have long been employed as mordaunts. 
India, and afterwards practised in other parts | That the art. of dyeing was early practised we 
of:Asia and in Greece. About the middle of the | have the ptoof in tt oo” fact nientlons “by Pliny, 
“fast eentury some Greek dyers established dye-|that flags of various colours were displayed by 

works for this colour in France ; and in 1765 'the Indians. It has been supposed that the Hin- 
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doos may have learned this art from the Egyp-|day much to learn, and that their processes 
tians, but the probability is as great that the}may be very materially improved. From the 
latter learned the art from the former, from whom | great diversity of substances used in dyeing, 
also they probably obtained the alum which was | including metals, woods, flowers, roots, barks, 
celebrated by the name of Egyptian alum. Alum | leaves, fruits, lichens, insects, &c., all of 
is still manufactured in Cutch; the natives of| which require essentially different treatment ; 
India have long known the use of sulphate of} there is considerable variation in the methods 
iron and of acetate of iron. ‘The latter they pre-| practised, —and this variety is further increased 
pare by macerating iron in sour palm-wine, or by the different nature of the materials submitted 
in water in which rice has ‘been boiled. The! to the dyes, viz., Animal substances, Wool, Silk 
alkalis and acids with which they are acquainted | and leather ; or Fegetable materials, as Cotton, 
may have assisted them in changing the shades | flax and wood. Kxperience shows that the 
of colours, many of the details of the dyeing] colouring matter, which takes upon animal 
processes, are well known, and seem to have been | substances, will not suit vegetable matter, a piece 
the original of many of those followed in Europe] of wool will bear an acid, which would corrode 
until very recent times. The Exhibition of 1851] and destroy a cotton fabric, and the dyeing of 
has shown the people of Europe that they can} mixed fabrics, where animal and vegetable inat- 
dye every colour, and of a great variety of shades, | ters are combined, and where several brilliant 
and that, in a complicated pattern, they know | colours are blended together, requires the manu- 
the value and power of each in contrasting the | facturer to practise all the nicety of his Art. 
effect of others, so as to produce an harmonious | Dyeing is indeed a purely Chemical process, and 
whole.—-foyle, Arts Sc. of India page 481.| it is owing to the progress of that Science in Eu- 
Though the methods of dyeing practised in India rope, that such great improvement has been 
are generally tedious and complicated, the natives | made of lute years, and that many colouring 
have long possessed the Art of giving beautiful | matters, which were formerly considered of but 
and permancnt colours to cotton goods. The | little value, are now rising in importance, (such 
country supplies all the raw materials for produe- | as Munjeet, Chayroot, Logwood, Annotto,) and 
ing a variety of colours, and the Tlindoos have | being more extensively brought into use, with 
long been acquainted with Alum and the salts of | a few little known substances as Puply Chuckay, 
Iron. &. which are still employed as mordants. | Ratinara, (Lichen), and extract of Casuarina, &c. 
But in a country where chemical science may be | Amongst some of these little known dyes, there 
said to be unknown, we naturally cannot look for | are several well deserving a careful examination. 
any of those signs of proeress, which in Kurope, | It is to be hoped, that some method may be de- 
have marked the application of that science to! vised of rendering them available, as well as of 
the art of dyeing. ‘The process is as rude as applying more economically, those long in use, 
it was ages ago, and any improvement in colour, | and which may be procured in large quantities 
or production of a new one, has been rather the | and at low prices.—-M. #. J. Rk. The following 
result of a happy accident, or an elaborate pains- | lists comprise the principal part of the colouring 
taking experiment, than a skilful combination up- | materials of Southern Asia. 

on understood principles. Yet the field is one Ned WwOid -15).4.ciadsaitone atetcicrege Adcnanthera pavonina, 


abe raw acanyurl Aco brs or -pp | Barberry Wood and Root, (Ber- 
that well merits labour and research, for, whatevei iedia: Luis a Hietatie We 










































be the external influence that operates 1n this coun- | Black Vegetable Dye, of,......0... Nepal and Burmah, Shan.. 

ity, the colours produced in dyeing are unques- |.fuhie towers, cI Bates osha 

tionably brilliant, and the best test of. their Satllower (kusoombha,).......... . Carthanus (inctorius, 
superiority is understood to have been afforded carl (bookum, putung,). Cursulpinia sappan. 

some years past, when Manchester cloths were Cee ae esas Pun eh pias 

sent out to the country to be dyed, and returned | Lichen, of... Sinden 

home to euter the market as the “ Blue cloths ba ia eal ceanie Henin ae echianum 
of Commerce.” It is almost entirely cloth of Mi fadigofera Ghelode: 
Cotton that the natives of Southern India treat, Ma (dye,) IEE"! Memecylon tinctoriuns 

and they are able to impart durable colours to Ask (wal, ACh.) oo. ccc cecssscesnees ae citrifolia, 

this in reds, blacks and blues, and the various Sere Oiaccias prea 
modifications of these; but their deep greens, | Turkcy Berries, ... ........ eee: (erm 

yellows and other colours appear to be very piaiter 1h ian (munjeeth,) ..... Rubia munjistha,” | 
fugitive. Dr. Heyne has published an accurate Shuai oa” Se et ee ee: 2 
account of the mode of dyeing cotton yarn, as | Lodh....... Bs svesssergsequtnveee (S¥luplocos racemosa,) Himala- 
practised on this Coast, in his Tracts, (P. 2u4,) | Myppbolans (ur and behare,).. ferminatia Sp. “Tyas, 


Papli chuckay (orange dye,)..... Ventilago (?) | 
Palay ladige: eebee = evees-segrretes Wrightia tinctoria.— ME, 


Other plants are nsed as dyes, as the flower 
d Is 2d 1 of the Nyctanthes, and Toon. Also Pomegranate 
various colours. It is very evident from these | rind, Marking Nut, and Acacia bark.— Royle, Pr. 
documents, that the Native dyers have at this} 2es. Though, as mentioned above, the methods of 
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and below is a statement furnished by a Native 
working dyer at Madras, of the manipulation 
and materials employed by him for producing 
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dveing in use in India are generally’ very tedious: 
and complicated, yet they have long possessed 


the art of giving beautiful and permanent colors 
to cotton goods. Dr. Heyne suggested the advan- 
tage that might accrue to European dyers from a 
knowledge of their methods, and the process by 
which the beautiful Turkey red dyes are at pre- 
sent, owing to a late Invention, given to cotton 
goods in wurope, very much resembles in many 
of its features the process of dyeing yarn red prac- 
tised on the Coromandel coast, with substitution 
of madder for chay root. Mr. Rohde does not 
think that any durable colours are communicated 
by natives to cotton cloth, except reds and blacks 
and modifications of the one or the other, their 
deep blues, vellows and other colours seem very 
fugitive. Their dye stuffs consist chiefly of alum. 
anatto, Bole armenian, Capalapodie (the dust 
shaken from the root. of the dry fruit of the Rot- 
tleria tinctoria, a product of Malabar) Indigo, the 
prepared, and also the wild weed, cassia leaves, 
seeds of the oval leaved cassia, Catechu, chay- 
root, Galls, Iron rust, karam, (auim, pure carbo- 
nate of soda or alkaline earth) Line, Limes, 
Lowd or Juoder bark, Madder or Munjeet. of 
Bengal, the bark of the Marudum, of the many 
flowered Phyllanthus, inlk hedge, Morinda, Mi- 
robolan chebulic, flowers of the Nyetanthes arbor- 
tristis, of the Butea (Poorshia) frondosa ; of the 
sering ; of the shoe flower, (sa-pa-m) red and yel- 
low ochre, gingilie oil, over munnoo, (Natron) the 
blue dyeing Rose-hay (Nerium tinctorium). saf- 
flower, sal ammoniac, Sappan wood, Tamarind 
leaves and fruit, ‘Teena flowers, Turmeric; Ver 
digris, Red wood, Asclepias gigantea, milk hedge 
sap: Vattany cuttay (Pattengi chucka,). Lmpure 
carbonate of Potass, Plantain skins, Poonhuran, 
an alkaline earth, Pappilia, Zam.—The process 
of dyeing cloth practised by Bala Chetty at 
Madras is as follows : 

Red Colour.-—Dissolve small quantities of 
ashes, procured by burning the milk hedge tree, 
in water, filter and add an equal quantity of 
sheep’s droppings and Gingelcy oil to the solu- 
tion. Soak the yarn in the mixture twice a day 
for 20 days, drying the yarn in the sun during 
the intervals. Wash the yarn white in pure wa- 
ter and dty. Stcep it in a mixture of chay root 
powder, and causa leaf, coarsely powdered, for 
three successive days, both morning and evening. 
drying the garn during the day ; steep the yarn 
azain for 5 days (morning and evening) in a mix- 
ture of chayrodt powder and drying it for 5 suc- 
cessive days, and on the 6th night, boil the yarn 
in a closely qovered vessel for 12 hours, and 
wash it in pure water, on the following morning, 
when a fast red colour will be found. | 

Purple.—If the yarns dyed by the above pro- 
cess be steeped for some time'ina solution of In- 
digo, a deep purple colour will be produced. 

- Light Purple.—lf white yarn .prepared as 
above detailed, be soaked for 5 successive days, 
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both mortling and evening, in'a solution of S00- 
rool Puttay, dry the yarn in the sun and boil it 
as prescribed for the red colour, a shade of pur- 
ple colour will be produced. | 

Shade of Purple Red.—If the yarn prepared, 
as for the light purple, be soaked in 9, solution 
of Puplichuckay powder, a different shade is pro- 
duced. | 

Blue Black.—Indigo. Ifa mixture made of 
powdered chunam and extract of ‘Thakaravaray 
(cassia auriculata) be put into an earthen vessel, 
partly burnt in the earth and the yarn steeped 
in it for § days, will produce different shades of 
black. ‘lhe mixture must be constantly stirred 
during the process of dyeing. 

Sky Blue-—When a light preparation of tue 
mixture, above preseribed is made and the yarn 
soaked in it 3 times a day, will produce the sky 
blue colour. 

Black.— Vf white yarn be soaked ima paste 
made of Kadukay powder (Terminaha ehebula) 
and green vitriol and again steeped ina bath of 
tank imud, the yarn will have various shades of 
black colour—and this will depend upon the 
intensity of the dye used. | 


nr ee 


Pink or Rose Colour.—Uf powdered Coosum- 
ba flower (carthamus tinctorius) be well washec| 
'with water and mixed with Applacarum—it. is 
then to be trodden under feet, strain and add 
lime juice to it—bleached yarn to be soaked in 
this mixture and a beautiful rose colour will be 
produced. 

Orange Colour.— Mix ‘Turmeric powder in 
water, soak the bleached yarn in this mixture, 
and dry, soak the yarn again im the Coosumha 
mixture and an orange colour will be produced. 


Fellow Colonr.—Mix a quantity of ‘Turmeric 
powder in water, soak the varn for 24 hours, 
squeeze and let it dry, repeat the operation for 4 
successive days, then soak the yarn again in a 
solution of Turmeric powder with Alum, morn- 
ine and evening, squeeze the yarn and let it 
dry, when a bright yellow colour will be pro- 
duced. 


Straw Colour.—Soak the yarn in a solution of , 


‘lurmeric powder and water, 4 or 5 times, squeeze 
and steep the yarn again in a solution of lime 
juice and fresh water for about an hour— 
squeeze it well, and dry, when a straw colour 
will be produced. 


Green Colour.—Soak the bleached yarn in a 
solution of Indigo, dry and then steep it in a so- 
lution of Turmeric powder and water for 48 
hours, wash the yarn in a mixture of lime juice 
and water and dry it in the shade when a green 
colour will be produced. | 

Orange Colour.—Tie a quantity of Annato 
seeds in a piece of cloth, soak it in water for 12 
hours, squeeze the colouring matter out in a ba- 
sin of fresh water, add cocoanut water, lime juice 
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and alum powder, steep the yarn in the mixture 
for 4 hours and then boilit for an hour—squeeze 
and let it dry, when a deep orange colour will be 
produced. 


Bleaching silk.—Steep the silk in a solution 
of chuna and Dhobys’ earth for 24 hours, wash 
the yarn in fine water and then soak it in Alum 
for an hour (which is a mordant) and again for 
» hours in a mixture of soap and Indigo, when 
the varn will be bleached to a white colour ; wash 
and let it dry. 

Red Colour.--Tiea quantity of stick lac, coarse- 
ly powdered, in a strong cloth and macerate it 
iu warm water, bruising it occasionally with a 
wooden hammer, till it ceases to vield any co- 
louring matter: add to the liquor a sinall quanti- 
ty of ‘Tamarind pulp and Alun powder, boil the 
silk in this mixture for 2 hours, and wash, when 
a deep red colour will be produced. 

Crimson Colour.-—Make a mixture of Chiron- 
jee seeds, Buchanania latifolia, add a sinall quan- 
tity of Alum and boil the silk (which has been 
previously bleached and dyed deep red) for an 
hour, squeeze and dry, when a crimson colour 
will be produced. ; 

Orange Golour.—Make a mixture of Fuller’s 
Farth and Cupla powder, add a small quantity 
of Alum and boil the silk (which has been pre- 
viously bleached and dyed red} for 2 hours, when 
cold, squeeze and dry, when au orange colour will 
be produced. —i7. H. J. X. 

Coloring substances for staining and dyeing are 
obtained indifferently from the animal, mineral, 
and vegetable kingdoms ; and the importance of 
a careful consideration of this subject will be 
admitted, if we consider how much the prosperity 
and extent of the cotton, silk, woollen, and 
leather manufactures depends on a liberal and 
cheap supply of dyes and tannin, to give beauty 
and color to the fabrics, and substance and 
utility to the skins. Jiven oil colors, for paint- 
ers’ purposes, form an item in the yearly exports 
from Britain, of the value of £250,000, and 
when we calculate the large amount of cotton, 
silk and wool worked up, most of which requires 
various coloring agents, guins, starches, and 
mordants ;—that nearly 30,000 tons of hides are 
annually imported, exclusive of those obtained 


from English slanghter-houses, besides goat, 4 
seal, and other skins—and that the English ex-/ 


ports of the various manufactures of cotton, 


linen, silk, wool and leather in 1852, setting | 


aside home consumption, amounted to nearly filty 
millions sterling, we shall be able to forma 


better estimate of the importance of the various 


subjects we are now to notice. Great Britain 


does not pay less than £600,000 annually for 
the dried carcasses of the tiny cochineal insect, 
_ while the produce of anether small insect, that 

which produces the lac dye, is scarcely less valu-: 


able. Then there are the gall nuts used for 
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dyeing and making black ink. Upwards of 
£3,000,000 is paid for barks of various kinds 
for tanners’ purposes, about one million for other 
tanning substances and heavy dye woods, besides 
about £200,000 for various extracts of tannin, 
such as Gambier, Cutch, Divi-divi, and Kino. 
The aggregate value of the dye stuffs and gum it 
is difficult to estimate. The beautiful specimens 
of materials imported from China, India, New 
Zealand, the Continent, and other countries, and 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace, proved to Eng- 
land that she has y:t much to learn from other 
nations in the art of fixing colors and obtaining 
brilliant dyes. ‘The French are much superior 
in dyeing and the production of fast and beauti- 
ful colors. ‘Their chemical researches and in- 
vestigations are carried out more systematically 
anid effectively than those of Britain. Russia im- 
ports dyewoods and dyestuffs to the value of 
five millions and a half of silver roubles annually. 
It was well observed by the Jurv Reporters at 
the Great Exhibition, that “a vast number of 
new coloring materials have been discovered or 
made available, and improved modes have been 
devised of economically applying those already in 
use ; so that the dyer of the present time employs 
many substances of the very existence of which 
his practical predecessors were wholly ignorant. 
From the increased use of many of the vegetable 
colors, and from the improved modes of apply- 
ing the coloring matters, a demand has naturally 
sprung up for various dye stuffs: and at the 
present time, inany of the dyeing materials of 
distant countries are beginning to excite the at- 
tention of practical men ; for though they have 
been acquainted with many of these substances, 
it is only recently that the progress of the art has 
rendered their use desirable or even practicable.” 
It would be quite impossible, within due limits 
to make even a bare enumeration of the various 
plants and trees from which coloring substances 
and dye stuffs can be obtained : we must, therefore, 
be content to specify only a few. The roots of 
some species of Lithospermum afford a lac for 
dyeing and painting. Dried pomegranates are 
said to be used in Tunis for dyeing yellow; the 
rind is also atanning substance. In the “‘ Comp- 
tes Rendus,” xxxv., p. 558, there is an account by 
M. J. Persoz, of a green coloring matter from 
China, of great stability, from which it appears 
that the Chinese possess a coloring substance 
having the appearance of indigo, which com- 
municates a beautiful and permanent sea green 
color to mordants of alumina and’ iron, and 
which is not a preparation of indigo, or any de- 
rivative of this dyeing principle. As farmished 


to M. Persoz by Mr. Forbes, the American Con- 


sul at Canton, it was in thin plates ofa blue 
color, resembling J apanese indigo, but of a finer 
grain, differing also from indigo in its composi- 
tion and chemical properties. On infusing a 
very small quantity of it in water, this fluid soon 
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acquired a deep blue color with a greenish tinge ; sively used as a dye stuff for giving a red color. 
upon boiling and immersing a piece of calico on It is usually grown as a pro and shade for the 
which the mordants of iron and alumina had | pepper vine and coffee tree. The coloring matter 
been printed, it was dyed asea green color of| resides principally in the bark of the roots, which 
greater or less intensity according to the strength | are long and slender, and the small pieces are the 
of the mordant—the portions not coated remain- | best, fetching 8s. to 10s. a maund. It is export- 
ing white. This dye as investigated by Mr. For-| ed in large quantities from Malabar to ¢Guzerat, 
tune will be further noticed below. A berry call-| and the northern parts of Hindostan, but seldom 
ed Makleua grows on a large forest tree at Ban- finds its way to Europe. ‘The wood and roots 
kok, which is used most extensively by the Sia-| of another species, Jf. umbellata, known in the 
mese as a vegetable black dye. It is merely | castern islands as ‘‘ Mangkndu,” are used ex- 
bruised in water, when a fermentation takes place, tensively for their red dye, in Celebes and Java. 
and the article to be dyed is steeped in the liquid Specimens of all these, and of the Lopisip bark, 
and then spread out in the sun to dry. The] bunchong bulu wood, and the gaju gum (from 
berry, when fresh, is of a fine green color, but | undescribed plants), have been introduced in- 
after being gathered for two or three days it be-| to England. ‘They are said to furnish excel- 
comes quite black and sbrivelled like pepper.| lent dyes in the Asiatic islands. Native dyes 
It must be used fresh, and whilst its mixture | from Arracan have also been imported, viz., thit- 
with water produces fermentation. See Diosvynos | tel and the-dan yielding red dyes, ting-nget and 
MOLLIS. The bark of Datisea canuabina also dyes | reros, affording dark purple dyes ; and thit-nan- 
yellow. 1t contains a bitter principle, like quas-| weng, a chocolate dye. These would be worth 
sia. A coloring matter is prepared from the dried | enquiry, and particulars of the plants yielding 


fruit of the Rodtlera tinctoria, by the natives of them, the quantities available, and the prices 
might be procured. Dyes and colors from the 


the East, to dye orange, which is a brilliant and . 
tolerably permanent dye. It is apparently following plants are obtained in India: several 
of a resinous nature. ‘Jurmeric is now imported species of Terminalia, Semecarnus anarcardium, 
to the extent of upwards of 800 tons, a portion | Afyrica sapida, Nelumbinm speciosum, Butea fron- 
of this is used in dyeing. ‘he bark and roots of dosa, and Nyctanthes arbortristis The bunkita 
the berberry are used in the Hast to dye| barring, obtaimed from an undeseribed plant in 
yellow ;_ the color is best when boiled in ley. | Borneo, produces a dark purple or black dye. A 
Some of the species of Symplocos, as 5. racemosa, species of Ruellia, under the name of “ room,” 1s 
known as lodh about the Himalaya mountains, employed in its raw state by the Khamptis and 
and &. tinctoria, a native of Carolina, are used | Lingphos to dye their clothes of a deep blue. It 
for dyeing. ‘The scarlet flowers of Butea frou- | is described by the late Dr. Griffiths as “a valu- 
losa (the Dhak tree), and LB. superba, natives of | able dye, and highly worthy of attention.” It 
the Indian jungles, yield a beautiful dye, and | might, perhaps, be usefully employed as the 
furnishing a species of kino (Plas kino), are also | ground for a black dye. In Nepaul they use the 
used for tanning. Althea rosea, the parent of} bark of Photinia dubia or Mespilus bengalensis 
the many beautiful varieties of hollvhock, a native] for dyeing scarlet. The bark of the black oak, 
of China, yields a blue coloring matter equal to] Quercus tinctoria and its varieties, natives of 
indigo. Indigo of an excellent quality has been} North America, are used by dyers under the 
obtained in the East from a twining plant, Gymme| name of quercitron. In the south of Europe, 
ona tingens OF Asclepias lingens. t he juice of the| Duphne qnidium is used to dye yellow. Nhe 
unripe fruit of Rhammus infectorius, catharticus| yoot of reilbon, a sort of madder in Chili, dyes 
and virigatine, known as Turkey or French berries, | red. A purple tint or dye is obtained from the 
is used for dyeing leather yellow. When inixed with! bark of an undescribed tree, known under the 
lime and evaporated to dryness, it forms the color | name of “ Grana ponciana,” growing about Quito, 
called sap-green. A great quantity of yellow ber-{ and Stevenson (Travels in South America) says, 
ries are annually shipped from Constantinople ;| ‘if known in Europe, it would undoubtedly be- 
115 tons were imported into Liverpool in 1853.] come an article of commerce.” Another much 
The average annual imports into the United more expensive species of coloring matter (red) 1s 
Kingdom are about 450 tons. ‘They come from] obtained in various parts of South America from 
the Levant in hair bales weighing three and a| the leaves of the Bigonia chica, a climbing ever- 
quarter cwt., or in tierces of four to five ewt.,| green shrub, native of the Orinoco country, with 
and are used by calico printers for dyeing a yel-| large handsome panicles of flowers. ~The color- 
low color. They are sometimes called Persian] ing substance is obtained by decoction, which de- 
berries. It is a subject of surprise that the com-/| posits, when cool, a red matter ; this is formed 
mon betel-nut of the East has never been intro-| into cakes and dried. Dr. Ure thinks it might 
duced for dyeing purposes. The roots of the] probably be turned to account in the arts of ci- 
awl tree of Malabar and other parts of India, vilization. he order of plants to which it be- 
Morinda citrifolia, and of M. tinctoria, found| longs, contains a vast number of species, ‘all na- 
abundantly in allthe Asiatic islands, are exten-! tives of tropical regions, and their value for the 
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DYES, DYEING. 
production of coloring substances may be worth 
investigation. It is met with in British Guiana, 
and the Indian tribes of that district prepare the 
pigment with which they stain their skin from 
it; it is called by them “ Caravern.” ‘The co- 
loring matter is used as a dye in the United 
States, and for artistical purposes would rival 
madder. Sir Robert Schomburgk thinks it might 
form an article of export if it were sufficiently 
known, as its preparation is extremely simple. 
The leaves are dried in the sun, and at the first 
exposure, after having been plucked from = the 
vine which produces them, they show the abund- 
ant feculent substance which they contain. 

Tana Dye.—A beautiful bluish-black color, 
known as “ Caruta,”’ is procured in Demerara and 
Berbice from the juice of the fruit of the Genina 
americana, linn.—-a tree very common in the co- 
lony. The Indians use it for staining their face and 
persons. ‘The Lana dye was honorably mention- 
ed by the jurors at the Great Iuxhibition in 1851. 
The bluish-black color obtained from it is remark- 
ably permanent, a fact which has very long been 
known, though hardly any attempt appears to 
have been made to introduce it to the notice of 
Kuropean dyers. Another pigment is prepared 
by them from arnotto, mixed with turtle oil, or 
carap oil, obtained from the seeds of the Carupa 
guianensis (Aubl.) The wild plantain ((/rania 
guianensis) and the cultivated plantain (Musa pa- 
ridisiaca), the Mahoe (Thespesia poputnea), and 
the pear seed of the Avocado (Persea gratissima), 
furnish dyes in various parts of the West Indies ; 
specimens of many of these have been imported 
from British Guiana and ‘Trinidad. Russia pro- 
duces good specimens of the wood of Statice co- 
ruria, the leaves and bark of sumach, the bark 
of the wild pomegranate, yellow berries, Aladia 
sativa, saffron, saflower and madder roots for 
dyeing purposes. Avicenna tomentosa, a species 
of mangrove, is very common about the creeks 
of Antigua, Jamaica, and other West. India is- 
lands, where it is used for dyeing and tanning. 
In New Zealand, the natives produce a most 
brilliant blue-black dye from the bark of the 
Kno, which is in great abundance. Some of the 
borders of the native mats, of a most magnificent 
black, are dyed with this substance. It has been 
tried in New South Wales; but, as with other 
local dyes, although found well suited for flax, 
hemp, linen, or other vegetable productions, 
it could not be ‘fixed on wools or animal 
matter. Dr. Holroyd, of Sydney, some time 
since, 1m 1 a ten of it for a friend near 
Bathurst. It. is of gyeat importance that chemi- 
cal science should be applied to devise some 
means of fixing this valuable dye on wool. As 
the tree is so common, the bark could be had in 
eB ra at about £3 10s..a ton; and our 
tweed manufacturers are in great want of a black 
dye ‘for their check and other cloths. 


(fr th : The prin- 
cipal heavy woods used for dyeing 


are fustic, 
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logwood, Nicaragua wood, barwood, camwood, 
red Sanders wood, Brazil wood, and sappan 
wood. | 

Red Sanders wood. (Pterocarpus santalinus), 
which is hard and of a bright garnet red color, 
is employed to dye a lasting reddish brown on 
wool. It only yields its color to ether or alcohol. 
The tree, which is a lofty one, is common in 
the Madras Presidency and other parts of India ; 
it is also indigenous to Ceylon, Timor, and 
other HMastern islands. The exports of this 
wood from Madras in one year have been 
nearly 2,000 tons. The imports of red San- 
ders wood from Caleutta and Bombay, chiefly 
into London, are to the extent of 700 or 800 tons 
a year, worth £6 to £9 per ton. Of Fusric, 
England imports from 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
annually, and derives its supplies from Bra- 
zil, Tampico, Puerto Cabello, Cuba, and Jamaica. 
The best is obtained from Cuba ; for while the 
cominon white fustic from Jamaica and the Spa- 
nish Main fetches only £5 10s. to £6 10s. the ton, 
that of Cuba realizes from £8 to £9 !0s. the ton. 
Sappan Wood (Cesalpinia sappan) is an article 
of considerable commerce in the Kast. It is the 
bukkum wood of Scinde, and is procured im 
Mergui, Bengal, the Tenasserim Provinces, Ma- 
labar and Ceylon. In 1842 as much 78,000 
cwts. were shipped from Ceylon, but the export 
from thence has decreased. ‘This island, how- 
ever, ships dyewoods annually to the amount of 
£2,000. A large quantity is exported from 
Siam and the Philippine Islands ; as much as 
200,000 piculs annually from the former, and 
23,000 piculs from Manila. 3,524 piculs were 
shipped from Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 
piculs in 1852. ‘The picul is about one ewt, and 
a quarter. Sappan wood yields a yellowish color, 
like that of Brazil wood (C. brasiliensis) but it 
does not afford of dye matter so much in quan- 
tity or so good in quality. It forms a large 
export from Ceylon ; the shipments from thence 
were, in 1842, 77,694 cwt.; in 1843, 1,692; in 
1844, 2,592 ; in 1845, 2,854. In 1837, 23,695 
piculs of sappan wood, and 2,266 piculs of roots 
of ditto were shipped, and in the first six mouths 
of 18438, 22,326 piculs were exported from 
Manila ; a large portion of this comes to Europe, 
but some goes to China, the United States, 
Macapore, &c. 15,500 piculs were shipped from 
Manila in 1844, 5,250 ditto in 1845: and 
1,210 tons in 1850. About 3,000 piculs of 
sappan wood and the same quantity of other dye- 
stuffs are annually imported into Shanghae, The 
price of straight sappan wood at Shanghee in Jul 
last year, was thirty dollars per picul. In Cal- 
cutta, in June 1853, 4,000 piculs of the root 
of Manila sappan wood sold freely at about 7s. 


6d. per factory maund ; Siam ditto 6s. 75 tons 
‘were,imported into Liverpeol in 1849; and 120 


tons in 1850, from Calcutta. The imports of 
sappan wood into the United Kingdom, in 1850 
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‘amounted to 3,670 tons, worth £8 to £12 the 
ton, and this continued the price in January 
1853. Camwood, red sanders wood, barwood, 
and other dye woods, are found in great quanti- 
ties in many parts of Africa. The dyes of Af- 
rica are found to resist both acids and hight, pro- 
perties which no other dyes seem to possess in 
the same degree. About thirty miles cast of 
Bassia Cove, in the republic of Liberia, is the 
commencement of a region of unknown extent, 
where scarcely any tree is seen except the cain- 
wood. ‘Lhis boundless forest of wealth, as yet 
untouched, is easily accessible from that settle- 
ment; roads can be opened to it with little ex- 
pense, and the neighbouring kings would proba- 
bly give their co-operation to amcasure so vastly 
beneficial to themselves. It is i npossible to as- 
certain the exact amount of export of these com- 
modities to Europe and the United States, but 
it is very great, and employs a large amount of 
vessels. One Liverpool house imported 610 
tons in a single year, worth £9,000. 


Dyewoods imported in 1850. Ke-exported. 





‘Tons, ‘Yons, 
Logwood,...ce cece cece D200 cece cee eee 4,332 
Fiat Gscenceesoccavee eel 0808 sertennetet (dal) 
Nicaragua voce T9090 cee TLR 
Barwood,...cccccccee ee D896 eee L229 
Sappan. cece cecerereeee GOTO cece 
Green Ebony, and t 1.457 ots 

Cocuswood, eve ove yh ee ee oe ee) 

Red Sanders, ........cc00 GHG Le 
Camwood, ......-.0.ee eee ees VG eee OO 
Brazil and Brazillito....... 809 vouceceeeee OO 

59,001 7 lett 


Thus we perceive the annual consumption of 
heavy dyewoods in Britain, in dyeing cot- 
ton, linen, woollen and silk goods, &c., exceeds 
in weight 51,000 tons. 

Arnotto.—The plants of this family are chiefly 
natives of the warmest parts of South Amerilea, 
the East and West Indies, and Africa. Iu Ame- 
rica, the seeds are called achote or roucolu. 
From the port of Barcelona, in Venezuela, about 
2,000 quintals are annually exported. The spe- 
cies grown for its dye is the Jiaa orellana. It 
is used to impart a bright orange color to silk 
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of safflower were imported into the Uniled King- 
dom in 1835, of which about one-half was re- 
tained for home consunption, Of 5,352 cwts. 
imported in 1840, nearly the whole came from 
British possessions in the Rast. In 1847, about 
405 tons were imported ; in 1848, 506 tons; in 
1849, 407 tons ; in 1850, 522 tons. “The price 
of safflower varies from £1 to £8 per cwt., ac- 
cording to quantity. ‘That from Bombay is least 
esteemed, fetching only 20s. to 30s. The annual 
quantity of safflower, according to Dr. Taylor, 
exported from the district of Dacca for eight 
years ending with 1839, amounted to 4,000 
maunds, or about 149 tons. The exports through 
the Calcutta Custom Ilouse are occasionally 
bree: in 1824-25 there were about 316 tons ; 
8,500 Indian maunds were shipped from Cal- 
cutta in each of the vears 184] and 1842. 
‘The prices in the Liverpool market, in January 
1853, were for Bengal, good and fine, £6 to £7 
10s. per ewt.; middling, £# to £4 10s. ; inferior 


and ordinary, £2 10s. to £3. 


Gumboge is extensively used as a pigment, from 
its bright yellow color. There are two kinds 
known in commerce, the Ceylon and the Siam. 


The former is procured from the Hebradendron 
; Y ° 4 ° a ; 
' Cambogoides, Graham ; a tree which grows wild 


the coarsest kind. 


on the Malabar and Ceylon coasts, and affords 
The pipe gamboge of Siam 1s 


said to be obtained from the bruised leaves and 
| . -y . ° f V 

young branches of Stalaymites cambogoides. ‘The 
resinous sap is received into calabashes, and al- 


‘ 


| 
\ 
{ 
| 


| 
‘ 


‘ingly close resemblance to that species. It 1s 
common in the forests of Wynaad in the western 


i + ye 
| Christison 


‘lowed to thicken, after which it is formed into 


rolls. Several other plants, as the Alangostana 
gambogia, Gaertner, and the Hypericum bacerfer- 
um and Cryanense, yield similar yellow viscid exu- 
dations, hardly distinguishable from gamboge and 
used for the same purpose by painters. The 
Garcinia elliplica, Wallich, of Tavoy and Moul- 
mein, affords camboge, and approaches very close- 
ly in ifs characters to Graham’s /Hebradendron. 
In like manner the Mysore tree bears an exceed- 


part of Mysore, and has been named by Dr. 
Hebradendron pictorium. Another 


goods, and to afford a deeper a - eg -gamboge tree has recently been found inhabiting 
yellows. The dry hard paste is also found to be) the western Burmese territories. Both these seem 


the best of all ingredients for giving a golden tint | 
A convenient liquid prepa | 


to cheese or butter. 
ration is now sold to dairymen. The Span 
Americans mix it with their chocolate, to whic 
it gives a beautiful rich hue. 

Safflower was shown in the Great Exhibition 
from Celebes, Assam, the vicinity of Calcutta, 
Dacca, the states of Rajpootana, and other places. 
‘There are two species : Carthamus tinctorius,which 
has small leaves and an orange flower; and C. 


oxyacantha, with larger leaves and a yellow 


flower, a native of Caucasus. The former,js cul- 
tivated in Egypt, the Levant, &c., where it forms 
a considerable article of commerce. 6,693 cwts. 


to furnish an equally fine pigment. As it can be 
obtained in unlimited quantity, it might be 


h introduced into European trade, if the natives 


ilearn how to collect it in a state of purity, 


and make it up in homogenous masses in imita- 
tion of pipe gamboge, the finest Siam variety. 
It seems to possess more colouring matter, more 
resin and less gum than the ordinary gam- 
boge of commerce. Gamboge owes its color to 
the fatty acid. The resin must be regarded as 
the chief constituent,and is most abundant in 


that imported from Ceylon, which contains about 


76 per cent., and. is therefore best. adapted, for 
painting. Ganiboge also has its medicinal uses. 
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Lichens.— Various species of Jycanora, parti- 
cularly 2. ¢arterea, known as cudbear, are used in 
dveing woollen yarn. The Hocella tinctoria and 
fusiformis furnish the orchil, or orchilla weed of 
commerce, Which is sometimes sold as a moist 
pulp, but usually in the form of dry cakes, known 
under théname of litmus ; it produces a fine pur- 
sle color. Our imports, which have amounted 
to 6,000 or 7,000 cwts. annually, are derived 
chiefly from the Canary, Azores, and Cape Verd 
Islands. Rock erchilla was shown at the Iux- 
Hibition of }851; from the Berlingen Isles, from 
Angola, Madeira and the Cape de Verds. Orchilla 
sveed. is very plentiful about the shores of the 1s- 
jands of New Zealand, some being sent from thence 
tothe Exhibition ; but from a want of knowledge 
as to the timeat which it should be gathered, and 
the mode of preparing it for the market, it has not 
vet become a saleable commodity. ‘The rich varic- 
ties of lichens on the rocks and plains of Australia 
have not been tested, as they ought to be, with 
Helot’s lichen test. Various lichens, and Jtoced/a 
tinctoria, from Tenasseriin and other parts of In- 
dia, have been introduced by the Hast Iudia Com- 
pany. In the Admiralty instructions given tO 
Capt. Sir James C. Ross, on his Antarctic voy- 
awe, a few years ago, his attention was specially 
called to the search and enquiry for substitutes 
for the Roce/la, which is now beeoming scarce. 
A prize medal was awarded, in 1891, toan ex- 
hibitor from the Elbe for specimens of the weed, 
and an extract of red and violet orchil.  Speei- 
mens of varieties of the lichens used in the manu- 
facture of cudbear, orchil and litmus, and of the 
substance obtained, were also shown in the British 
department, which were awarded prize medals, 

Indigo.—'Vhe plauts which afford Indigo dye 
erow chiefly in the Hast and West Indies, 1m the 
middle regions of America, in Africa and Europe. 
They are all species of the genera /udigofera, 
Isatis and Neriun. Indigofera lincloria or ce- 
yulea, furnishes the chicf tudigo of commerce, 
and affords in Bengal, Malabar, Madagascar, 
the Isle of France, and St. Domingo, an article 
of middling quality, but not in large quantity. 
The /ndigofera disperma, a plant cultivated in the 
Kast Indies and America, grows higher than the 
preceding, is woody, and furnishes a superior 
dve-stuff. ‘The Guatemala indigo comes from 
this species. Jndigofera Ani grows in the same 
countries, and also in the West Indies. ‘The 
Indigofera argentea, which flourishes m Africa, 
vields little indigo, but it is of an excellent qua- 
lity. J. pseudo-tinctoria, cultivated in the vast 
Indies, furnishes the best of all. J. glauca is 
the Egyptian and Arabian species. ‘bere are 
also the cinerea, erecta (a native of Guinea), 
hirsuta, glabra, with red flowers, species common 
to the East, and several others. ‘The Wrightia 
tinctoria, of the East Indies, an evergreen, with 
white blossoms, affords some indigo, as does the 
satis tinctoria, or Woad, in Europe, and the 
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Polygounm tinctorium, with red flowers, a native 
of China. Baptista tinctoria furnishes a blue 
dye, and is the wild indigo of the United States. 

Sources of supply. — Indigo is at present grown 
for commercial purposes in Bengal, and the other 
provinces of that Presidency, from the 20th to 
the 30th deg. of north latitude ; in the province 
of ‘Tinnevelly and others in the Madras Presidency ; 
in Java, in the largest of the Philippine islands, in 
Guatemala, Caraccas, Central America and Bra- 
zil. Bengal is, however, the chief mart for imdi- 
co, and the quantity produeed in other places 1s 
comparatively inconsiderable. It is also still 
cultivated in some of the West India islands, 
especially St. Domingo, but not in large 
quantities. Indigo grows wild in several parts 
of Palestine, but attention seems not to have 
been given to its cultivation or collection. On 
most parts of the eastern and western coasts 
of Africa, it is indigenous ; at Sierra Leone, 
Natal, and other places it is found abundant. 

Madder.—Vhis substanee, which 1s so exten- 
sively used in dyeing red, is the product of the 
lone slender roots of the LRaubra tinclorium, a plant 
of which there are several varieties. ‘The prin- 
cipal supplies of this important article of com- 
merece are obtained from Holland, Belgium, 
France, Turkey, Spain, and the Balearic Isles, 
the Italian States, India, and Ceylon. The plant 
is cenerally raised from seed, and requires three 
vears to come to maturity. Tt is, however, often 
palled in eighteen months without injury to. the 
quality ; the quantity only is smaller. A mech 
soil is necessary for its successful cultivation, and 
when the soil is impregnated with alkaline mat- 
ter, the root acquires a red color; in other cases 
itis vellow. ‘The latter is preferred in Ingland, 
from the long habit of using Dutch madder, 
which is of this color, but in France the red sells 
at two franes per ewt. higher, being used for the 
Turkey-red dye. Madder does not deteriorate 
by keeping, provided it be kept dry. It con- 
tains three volatile coloring matters, madder pur- 
ple, orange, and red. ‘The latter 1s in’ the form 
of crystals, having a fine orange red color, and 
alled Alizaine. ‘This is the substance which 
vields the ‘Turkey-red dye. The chay root is 
employed in the Kast Tudies as a substitute for 
madder, and so is the root of Morinda citrifolia, 
under the name of Sooranjee. Turkey madder 
roots realise about 33s. per cwt. About 1,100 
tons are annually shipped from Naples, worth 
about £30 per ton. Madder has become an 
article of great request, on account of the fine 
scarlet color produced from its roots, and is so 
essential to dyers and calico printers that without 
it they cannot carry on their manufactures. It 
is cultivated extensively in Holland, from whence 
it is imported in Jarge quantities into both Ting- 
land and France, though it 1s cultivated to some 
extent in both countries. Madder ts extensively 
grown on the central table land of Affgha- 
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nistan, forming one of the ledtling products. of 
Beloochistan ; and, according to Mr. Pottinger, 
it sells in the Kelat bazar at about 10 Ibs. 
for 25 The cultivation there pursued is as 
follows :—-The ground is repeatedly ploughed, 
and laid out finally in small trenches, in’ which 
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cies of dye wood in extensive use, which is ob- 
tained from Maclura tinctoria, or Broussonetia 
tinctoria, Kunth, a large and handsome evergreen 
tree, growing in South America and the West 
Indies. The wood is extensively used as an in- 
gredient in the dyeing of yellow, and is largely 


: ene eee ; , | 48 
the seed is sown, covered slightly with carth, | imported for that purpose. The quantity enter- 


and then the whole is flooded. Whilst thus irri- 
gated, the trenches are filled with a mixture of 
rich manure and earth. The plants appear in 
about ten days, and attain a height of three or 
four feet during the first summer. They are 
cut down in September and used as fodder for 
cattle. Subsequently, and until spring arrives, 
the ground is manured and repeatedly flooded. 
During the second year’s growth,the plants which 


are intended to produce seed are set apart, but. | 


the stems of the remainder are cut every four or 
six weeks, in order to inerease the size and 
goodness of the roots. 

Indian madder,—— Rubia cordifolia, or munijes- 
tha, a vayiety with white flowers, a native of Si- 
beria, is cultivated largely in’ the East, particu- 
larly about Assam, Nepaul, Bombay, Scinde, 
(duetta, China,&e., for its dve-stufffand is known 
us Munject. A small quantity is exported from 
China and India; about 338 Indian maunds were 
shipped from Caleutta in T8140, and 2,328 in 
1841. It fetches in the London and Liverpool 
markets from 20s. to 25s. and 30s. per ewl., 
duty free; 405 tons were imported into Liver- 
pool from Bombay and Calentta, in 18-49, and 
625 tons in 1850, but none was imported in 
1851 and 1852. It was remarked by the Jury 
in 1851, at the Great Exhibition, that this is a 
valuable dye-staff, and hitherto not so well ap- 
preciated as it deserves, for some of the colors 
dyed with it are quite as permanent as those 
dyed with madder, and even more brilliant. — Its 
use however is gradually increasing, and it is im- 
questionably well worthy the attention of dvers. 

Logiood.—TVhe logwood of commeree is the 
red heart wood, or duramen, of a fine lofty grow- 
ing tree (/daematorylon caimpechiannin), crow- 
ing in Campeachy and the bay of flonduras, 
and which is also now common in the woods 
of Jamaica and St. Domingo. Tt has been in- 
troduced into [ndia. It is principally import- 
ed asa dye wood, cut into short leneths. We 
chip, grind, and pack it into casks and bags, 
ready for the dyers, hatters, and printers’ use, 
who esteem it as affording the most. durable 
deep red and black dyes. It is sometimes used 
in medicine as an astringent. That erown in 
Jamaica is least valwed ; that of Tonduras, To- 
haseo, and St. Domingo, fetches a somewhat 
higher price ; but that imported from Campeachy 
direct, is the most esteemed. The annual jm- 
ports mto Liverpool are about 1,500 tons from 
Honduras, 100 from Tobaseo, and 1,800 gfrom 
Campeachy. | | 

Fustic—This is the common name of a spe- 


'ed for home consumption in the united Kingdom 
jwas 1,73l tons in 1847, 1,653 in 1848) and 
1.842 tons in 1849. Ninety-one tons were 
shipped from Montego Bay, Jamaica, in the first 
six months of 1851. 

Brazil wood.—This very ponderous wood is 
obtained in Brazil from the Qesalpinia brazilien- 
sis, which vields a red or crimson dye, when 
united with alum or tartar, and is used by silk 
dvers. If is imported principally from Pernan- 
buco, 1,200 quintals having been shipped to 
| London m 1835, but about 500 tons, worth 
‘about £4 a ton, were imported from Costa Rica 
1845. The tree is large crooked, and knotty, 
! and the bark is thick, and equal the third or 
fourth of its diameter. ‘The imports may be 
stated at about 600 tons annually, the average 
price being £50 per ton. Brazil wood is found 

in the greatest. abundance and of the best quality 
lin the Provinee of Pernambuco, but beg a go- 
| vermment monopoly it has been ent down in so 
;unprovident a manuer, that it is now seldom 
iseeri within several leagues of the coast. - It 


| 
j 


| 


rmieht be introduced into Tidia with advantage. 


; 


Licheus.—TVhe chief hehens employed in the 
emanufacture of orchil and cadbear are the follow- 
‘ing s--Angola weed (Ramalina furfuracea). 

Mauritius weed (Rocella fusiforia), which comes 
also from Madagasear, Dima, and Valparaiso, 
and then bears the distmetive commercial name 
of the port of shipment. 

Heana (Lawsonia inermis\, 13 an important 
dve-stuff, and the distilled water of the flowers 
is used as a perfume. The Mahomedan women 
in Asia use the shoots for dyeing their nails red, 
and the same practice prevails in Arabia. In 
these countries the manes and tails of the horses 
are stained red im the same manner. The Genis- 
fa tomentosa Vields red petals used in dyeing, 

-and containing much tannic acid. 

Burmese Dyeimg. Green-dye plants.—Turmeric, 
and the leaves of the soap-acacia Acacia rugata, 
afford a beautiful green dye.—Mason. — 

Various red-dye plants.—The yose-coloured 
fruit of the tamarind “vields a beautiful deep 
red-colour, approaching purple” ; the wood of 
the 4denanthera pavonina dyes red, and the wood 
of the black varnish tree affords a red dye.-— 
Mason. ac 

Farious yellow-dye plauts.—The wood of the 
jack, the root of the pyschotria, the bark of the 
camboge trees,,the flowers of the buteas, the 
rind of the Bengal quince, and the leaves of the 
memecylon and the tonk-yat, all produce bright 
yellow dyes. —Mason. | a 
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Diospyros mollis is the Black-Dye plant. —The ;(June 10th) the crop of flowers had been gather- 
blossoms of the shoe-flower plant are used by the | ed, and all the plants, removed from the land, ex- 
Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the| cept some few here and there on the different 
cashewtree gives a black to linen, and the fruit of | farms which had been left for seed. The sced 
the melas toma affords a black dye.— Mason. was not yet ripe, so that 1 could not get a sup- 

The Shan black dye.—Vhis celebrated vegetable | ply, but 1 determined to return that way and 
dye is umde from the fruit of a species of ebony, | secure a portion to send to the Agricultural and 
Diospyros mollis, which is said to grow on the | Horticultural Society of India, in order to com- 
mountains that separate the Province of Tavoy | pare the Chinese with the Indian safflower. I 
fromthe Siamese territories. Isolated plants may be | belicve they have turned out to be alike, or nearly 
seen in the gardens of Tavoy, and Maulinain, but | so.-—Forlune. When Mr. Fortune prepared to 
J] have never seen one in flower,or fruit. —Wasow. | take up his late residence in China, his inten- 

Javanese Dyeing. —Vhe Javanese, who, of all Ition was directed, by the Caleutta Agricultu- 
the Malayan race, have certainly made the highest | ral Society, to the Chinese varnish tree, Jhus 
progress In all the useful arts, have a specific species, the wax-insect tree, Hravinus species, 
term for dyeing or tinting,—‘ madal ;? but the |and to the soap-bean trec, Ceesalpinia species : 
Malays express it only by the word for dipping, | to the various trees valuable for their fruit or 
“chalup.? Yet the only generic words which | timber and ornamental plants; but above all 
either of them possesses for “ colour,” are the | to the green indigo (so called), Jédamnus species, 
Sanscrit, warna; and the Portuguese, tinta.} which yielded a dye that was at that time at- 
Their colours are usually sombre,—little varied, | tracting much attention in France. 
but wenerally fast. Blues are always produced Rhaianus —The egrecn-indigo (so called) has 
from indigo, yielded for the most part by fies heen discovered and introduced both to Kne- 
Indigofera tinctoria, as in other parts of India, | land and to India.—Jortune’s Res. among the 
but in Sumatra, occasionally, from the Mars-| Chi. page 146. 
denia tinctoria, a plant of the natural order of Rueilia indigotica.—In China, in one part of 
the Asclepiadew. Yellows are produced from) the Chekiang province, and also amongst the 
the woods of two species of Artocarpus, the jack | Fung-hwa mountains to the westward of Ning- 
and champadah, and from turmeric; and reds; po, there are large quantities of a blue dye 
from the bark of the root of the “ mangkudu,” | produced, which is in fact the indigo of that part 
the Morinda umbellata,—from the “ fusumba-|of the country. Those who have read my 

java,” safflower or Carthamus tinctorius, from |‘ Wanderings in China,’ published in 1846, may 
the “ kusumba-hling,? which is the annotto, or! remember the account given there of a valuable 
Bixa orellana, from the sapang, or sapan-wood, | kind of Indigo, made from a species of wood 
Cwsalpinia sappan, and from the nidus of the (Lsatis indigotica) which is cultivated extensively 
lac insect. Black is produced from the rinds) in the level country a few miles to the westward 
of the mangostin fruit, and of the ‘ Aaéa-! of Shanghae. ‘The kind which attracted Mr. For- 
pang,” ‘Terminalia catappa, with sulphate of | tune’s attention in Chekiang is equally valu- 
iron. Sails and nets are dyed, and perhaps able, if not more so. It is made from a 
also tanned witha wood called in Sumatra “var” | species of Ruellia, which, until it gets a better 
which is the Ricinus tanarius of botanists. The | name, may be called Ruellia indigutica. It is a 
inordants used are rice-bran, alkalis from the} curious circumstance that the same plant, ap- 
combustion of some vegetable imatters, as the | parently, has lately been discovered in the Assam 
fruit stalks and mid-ribs of the cocoanut palm ; country in India, where it is also cultivated for 
and alum brought from China. | the blue dye it affords. I had an opportunity 

Chinese Dyes—I1n China, coloring matter | of examining it in the garden of the Agricultural 
used for dyeing blue is derived from two spe- ‘and Horticultural Society at Calcutta, by whom 
les of plants, the Polygonum diuctoriun at the it had been introduced, and where it was stand- 
South, and the tien tsing or Tsatis indigotica, | ing alongside of the Chinese kind, to which it 
cultivated at Shanghai and Chusan.—- Williams’ 





be certainly bears a most striking resemblance : the 
Middle Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 106. The Shan-| point of identity will easily be determined when 
ghae indigo (Isatis indivotica) is largely culti- | the plants come into flower. Strange 1t will be, 
vated in the Ke-wang-meow district, «a few | if it is ultimately found that this species, which 
miles to the south. The “‘ Kong-wha,” a variety of 


produces a dye unknown to commerce, rt) in cul- 
safflower (carthamus tinctorius), was found for | tivation all the way across from the eastern shores 
the first time in fields near Cading. This dye, 


depen of China to the borders of Bengal, and this is far 
is held in high esteem by the Chinese, and is used 


is held from being improbable. ‘This Ruellia seem to 
in dyeing the red and scarlet siiks and crapes | be easily cultivated ; it grows most luxuriantly, 
which are sO common in the country,and so much 


and is no doubt verv productive. Having evi- 
and justly admired by foreignets of every nation. 


oe dently been found indigenous a little further to 
Large quantities are annually produced in the | the’: 


the*south, ina warmer latitude, it is not hardy in 
te-Kiang province near Ningpo. At this season | the province of Chekiang, any more than cottonis 
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about Shanghae ; but 
mirably ag a summer ¢ 
of April or beginning 
frosts are over, and Is ¢ 
October, before those of autuinn make their appear- 
ance. During this period it attains a height of 
a foot or a foot and a half, becomes very bushy, 
and is densely covered with large green leaves. 
It is cut down before any flowers are formed. 
The Chinese method of preserving plants for| 
next year’s crop is most ingenious and well worth 
notice. Being somewhat tender, as LT have al- 
ready remarked, the roots which are left in the 
eround after the gathering season are all destrov- | 
ed by the first frosts of winter. But the Chis 
nese cultivator does not depend upon these for 
the crop of the following year, nor does he take | 
them up or cover them in any way. They have 
done their duty for one year, and are now left to 
er wiuye * p 
their fate. Cuttings are found to be much more’ 
vigorous and productive than the old roots and to 
the formation and preservation of these cutting 


rop. It is planted in the end 


‘ 
| 


| 
\ 


\ 


the Chinese cultivator directs his attention. When 
the stems are cut down for the manttfaetire of ine 
digo, a sufficient quantity have their leaves strip-: 
en into a house-' 


ped off, and are afterwards tak 
shed to be properly prepared. ‘The leaves thus 
stripped from the cuttings are thrown into the 
tanks with the other stems and leaves, so that 
nothing is lost, except what is actually required 
for the purposes of propagation. The stems are 
now tied up firmly in large bundles, each con- 
taining upwards of 1000, and the ends of each 
bundle are cut across, so as to leave them per- 
fectly neat and even both at top and bottom. 
These bundles are each about a foot long, and, 
of course, nearly round. Having been thus 
prepared they are carried to a diy shed or 
outhouse, where, in some snug corner, they are 

acked closely and firmly together, and banked 
round with very dry loam. A portion of the 
dry i between the bundles, 


soil is also shaken 1 
and this being done the operation is complete. 
Should the winter prove unusually severe, a 
little dry straw or litter ts thrown over the sur- 
face of the cuttings, but nothing else is requir- 
ed. During the winter months the cuttings re- 
main green and plump ; and although no leaves 
are produced, a few roots are venerally found 
formed, or in the act of forming, when the 
winter has passed, and the seas 
has come round. In this state they are taken 
to the fields and planted. ‘The weather during 
the planting season is generally showery, as 
this’ happens about the change of the mon- 
soon, when the gir is charged with moisture. 
A few days -of this warm showery weather 
is sufficient to establish the new orop, which now 
goes on growing with luxuriance, and requries 
little attention during the summer, indeed yone, 
except keeping the land freg from weeds. In the 
country where this dyeis grown there are numer- 


nevertheless*it succeeds ad- | ous pits or 


of May, after the spring | T measure 
leared from the greund in| feet in depth. 





! 
\ 
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eatties of lime with w 


hue it presents. 


covered with a thick 
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tanks on the edges of the fields. 
These are usually circalar in form; and one which 
d was eleven feet in diameter, and two 
About 400 cattics of stems and 
loaves are thrown into a tank of this size, Which 
‘s then filled to the brim with clear water. In 
five days the plant is partially decomposed, and 
the water has become lightish-green in colour. 
At this period the whole of the stems and leaves 
removed from the tank with a flat-headed 
le of bamboo twigs, an admirable in- 
strument for the purpose. When every particle 
has been removed, the workmen employed give 
the water a circular and rapid motion with the 
brooms just noticed, which is continued for some 
time. During this part of the operation another 
man has employed himself in mixing about thirty 
ater, which water has been 
taken out of the tank for the purpose — ‘This is 
now thrown into the tank, and the rapid circular 


are 
broom mac 


| . . . * ‘ 
motion of the water is kept up for a few minutes 


longer. When the hme and water have been 
well mixed in this way the cireular motion is al- 
lowed to cease. Four men now station them- 
selyes round the tank and commence beating the 
water with bamboo rakes made for this purpose. 
ess is a very gentle one; as it 
rors on the water eradually changes from a 
ereenish hue to a dingy yellow, while the froth 
Becomes of a beautiful bright blue. During thre 
esa the head workman takes a paleful of the 
out of the tank and beats it rapidly with 
Under this operation it changes co- 
and its value is judged of by the 
The beating process generally 
lasts for about half an hour. At the end of this 
tine the whole of the surface of the tank is 
coating of froth of the 
‘most. brilliant colours, in which blue pre- 
dominates, particularly near the edges. At this 
stave, it being desirable to incorporate the 
froth with the liquid below it, | witnessed a 
most beautiful chemical operation which took me 
and showed how univers- 
‘ally must be the knowledge of the effect of throw- 
‘ing “oil uponthe waters.” Avery sniall portion of 
‘cabbage oil only a few drops—was thrown on the 
surface of the froth, the workmen then stirred and 
ir flat brooms for a second, 
‘or two, and the whole disappeared as if by some 
enchanters wand. And so small a quantity of 
oil was necessary for this purpose that even when. 
the cup had been emptied, aud had only the oil 
that was necessarily adhering to its edges, it was 
thrown into another tank, and produced the de- 
sired effect. The liquid, which is now darker in 
colour js allowed to stand quiet for some hours, 
until the coloring matter has sunk to the lower 
stratum, when about two-thirds of the surface is 
drawn off and thrown away. ‘The remaining 
third part is then drawn into a small square 
tank on a lower-level, which is thatched over 


The beating proc 


proc 
liquid 
his hand. 
lour at once, 


n 


‘completely by surprise 
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with straw aud here it remains for three or four 
days. By this time the colouring matter has 
separated itself from the water, which is now en- 
tirely drained off-—the dye occupying three or 
four inches of the bottom in the form of a thick 
paste, and of a beautiful blue colour. In this 
state it *& packed. in baskets, and exposed for 
sale in all the country towns in this part of 
China. What its intrinsic value may be when 
compared with the indigo of commerce, [ have 
no means of ascertaining, but it is largely used 
in this part of the world, where blue is the 
most fashionable colour, judging from the dresses 
of the people, and it is possible that with 
our knowledge of chemistry a colour of 
this kind might be greatly improved. After 
being grown and manufactured as L have des- 
cribed, it is sold at rates varying from 50 to 100 
cash a catty, say from 2d to 4d per lb. Some 
‘5s sold as low as 30 cash, but this is very infe- 
rior, the greater part produced is sold at from 60 
to 80 cash a catty, and it must be of a very su- 
perior quality if 100 cash is paid. Like the 


Shanghae indigo made from Isatis indigotica, it | tirst instance been subjected, 


is called “ Tien-ching” by the Chinese. 
Rhamnus. While upon the subject of Chinese 
dyes, I shall now give some account of the ‘‘ green 
indigo,” which has been attracting much notice 
lately both in India and in Europe. A portion 


of cotton cloth obtained in China by the French | 
£0 


manufacturers being greatly admired on account 
of the peculiar green of its dye, was submitted 
to the celebrated chemist M. Persoz with a re- 
quest that he would endeavour to 
composition of the green colour. 


ing is a translation of this report upon this: 


subject to the Academy of Sciences :—livery 
attempt that I made upon the — specimen 


to detect evidence of the presence of a blue or) and 


yellow failed, and I was led to the conviction, 


by isolating the coloring principle, that the green | Fortune here adds, 


a A 
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erainme (154 grains). The substance is met with 
in thin plates, of a blue colour, having a strony 
analogy with that of Java indigo, but of a finer cake 
and differing besides from indigo both in its com- 
position and in all its chemical properties. On in- 
fusing a small fragment of the substance in water, 
the liquid speedily became coloured of a deep 
blue with a shade of green. After the tempera- 
ture had been raised to the boiling point, a piece 
of calico, prepared for printing with mordants of 
alum and oxide of iron, was dipped in it and a 
true dye was the result. The following appear- 
ances were observed. The portion of the fabric 
to which alum had been applied showed a deep 
ereen, of more or less intensity, according to the 
streneth of the mordaut. ‘The portions charged 
with both alum and oxide of iron yielded a deep 
eyeen, with a shade of olive. The portions 
charged with oxide of iron alone yielded a deep 
olive. ‘Lhe parts of the cloth where no modrdant 
had been applied remained sensibly paler. ‘The 
colours thus obtained were treated with all the 
re-agents to which the Chinese calico had im the 
and they behaved 


‘in precisely the same manner. Lom these experi- 


ments it may be inferred, 

Ist. ‘That the Chinese possess a dye-stuff pre- 
senting the physical aspect: of indigo, which dyes 
ereen with mordants of aluin and iron. 

Qnd. ‘That this dye stuff contains neither indi- 
nor any thing derived from that dyeing princi- 
ple. Mons. Legentil, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Paris, having perceived the im- 


be | . ’ . . « 
ascertain the | portance of Krance being speedily put in ppsses- 
~The follow- | sion of this valuable material, with a view to the 


interests of science and of industry, took the 
necessary steps,several months ago, for procuring 
a suitable quantity with the least possiblé delay, 
at the same time to have inquiries made 
as to its origin and mode of preparation. Mr. 
that, the investigation of 


was produced by a dyeing matcrial of a peculiar | the green dye-plant, exhibit as many amus- 


nature and sul generis. 

\st.—That the coloring matter was an orga- 
nic product of vegetable origin. 

2nd.—That the fabric on which it was fixed 
was charged with a strong dose of alum anda 
little oxide of iron and lime, bodies the presence 
of which necessarily implied that mordants had 
been used in dyeing the calico. 

These results were go positive, and at the 
same time 80 opposed not only to everything 
known in Europe regarding the composition 
of green colour, but also to all that is re- 
corded by writers regarding the dyeing pro- 
cesses employed in China for the production 
of green, that I was induced to go into a 
more detailed investigation of the subject ; and 
about the end of last November I applied to 
Mr. Forbes, the American Consul at Canton, for 
some of this valuable material. I am indebted to 
his kindness for a specimen weighing about one 


It further was evident, jing blunders 








as used to be made about the 
Chinese rice-paper plant in former days. By 
some the flowers of the Whi-mei (Sophora ja- 
ponica) were sent home as the “ green indigo,” 
but this plant yields a yellow dye and even when 
mixed with blue to make a green, the green 1s 
not that kind noticed by the French manufactur- 
ers. At another place he says, here I found 
fields under cultivation with a kind of Rham- 
nus apparently. The Chinese farmer called it 
“ Loh-zah, or ‘“ Soh-loh-shoo,”’ and showed me 
samples of the cloth which had been dyed 
with it. To my delight these samples ‘cor- 
responded exactly with those sent back from 
France one of which was in my possession, but 
he told me that two kinds were necessary— 
namely the variety they cultivated in their fields 
and one which grew wild on the hilla—in order 
to produce the dye in question.. The former 
they called the yellow kind and the latter the 
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white kind. The dye itself wag not extracted | kaon. 


EAGLE-WOOD. 
In dycing cotton cloth with it, ten parts 


by them; they were merely the erowers,and there-| are mixed with three parts of subcarbonate of 


fore I could get no information as to its manu- | potash in boiling water. 


«The dye made at 


facture. { however secured a good supply'of | ‘I'sah-kon-pang is not used to dye silk fabrics, 


plants and seeds of both kinds, which were | 
afterwards sent to India and Eneland. My | 
further inquiries ou the subject of the manu- 
fucture of the “ green indizo” were conducted in 
‘connexion with Dr. Lockhart and the Rev. J. 
Mdkins, of Shanghae. We found that a con- 
siderable portion of this dye was made near: 
a city called Kia-hing-foo, situated a few miles | 
west from Shanghae and Mr. Edkins procured 
a bundle of chips there, which exhibited — the 
state in which the article is sold in the imar- 
ket. Since [left China 1 have reecived the 
following interesting letter from Dr. Lock- 
hart, which throws much light ou the subject. 
The information was procured by Mar. Kilkins 
and tay thercfore be fully relied upon, “The | 
bark of two kinds of the tree known as the ; 
‘vreen shrub’ (Luk-char), one wild, which is call- | 
ed the white and another eultivated, which 1s 
called the yellow, are used to obtain the dye. 
The white bark tree erows abundantly in- the 
neighbourhoods of Kea-hing and Ningpo ; the 
yellow is produced at Tsah-kou-pang, where the 
dye is manufactured. ‘This place is two or three 
mniles west from Waneg-steen, a imarket-town 
situated a little to the south of Kea-hing. 
“ The two kinds are placed together im tron pans 
and thoroughly boiled. ‘The residuum is left un- 
disturbed for three days, after which it is placed 
in large earthenware vessels, aud cotton cloth, 
prepared with lime, is dyed with it several times. 
After five or six dmmersions the colouring matter 1s 

washed from the cloth with water, and placed in | 
iron pans to be again boiled. It 1s then taken | 
up on cotton yarn several times In succession, and | 
when absorbed in this way it is next’ washed off 
and sprinkled on thin paper. When half dry 





exposed to the sun. ‘The produet is called Luk- 
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Eagle-wood ; ENG ; Kalambak, Matay and 


Aloe-wood. JAVANESE. 
Agila, Gehru, Kayu gahru, Ayarhu, SANSCRIE. 
Matay. 


One of those substances of which the name, 
from similarity of sound in a foreign language, 
has been converted into another having no refer- 
ence to its original signification. It isa highly 
fragrant wodd, much esteemed by Asiatics for 
burning as incense, and known in Europe by its 
present designation ever since the Portuguese 
visited and imported the substance direct from 
the Malayan islands and the kingdom of Siam, 


because it is ouly a rough surface which takes 
it readily. ‘lo colour silk with it, so much of 
the material must be used that it wi not pay. 
All cotton fabrics, also grass-cloths, take the co- 
lour readily. ‘The dye does not fade with wash- 
ing, which gives it a superiority over other greens. 
“It is sent from Kea-hing as far as Shanting. 
It is also made in the province of Hoonan 
and at Ningpo, but the dye at these places 
is said to be of an inferior quality. It has 


Jong been used by painters in water-colours, 
but the application of it to dye cloth 
wis first amade only about twenty years 
ago. If some method could be discovered of 


applying it to silk fabrics it would become 
still more useful.” The information obtained by 
Mr. Kdkins ou this subject is, no doubt, per- 
feetly correct. It agrees in the most important 
particulars with what I had gleaned from time 


‘to time amonest the Chinese in various parts of 


the country. The chips he brought with him 
from Kea-hing were identical with the “ Soh- 
loh,” or “ Loh-wah? (Rhamnus sp.), which | 


have already imentioned, and his statement that 
two varieties of the plant are used to produce 


the dye agrees with my own observations. The 
mode of extracting the dye from the bark or 
wood (for both seem to be used), as practised by 
the Chinese, appears to be slow and_ tedious, 
but with our superior kuowledge of chemistry 
this might possibly be improved. From these 
investivations it would appear that two colouring 
principles are necessary to the production of this 
dye. This however, will not affect the value of 
it as a rich and permanent green, a quality which 


has been appreciated by the French manufac- 


| turers, and which is also well known to the 
the paper is pasted on livht sercens and strongly | 


Chinese. ---Lurdune’s Res. amoung the Chinese, page 
167. 


wb 


where it has always been abundant, and long 
established as an article of commerce. The 
Malayan name is Agila, whence the wood was 
called Pao-d’ Agila, by the Portuguese, and has 
since been converted into Pao-d’ Aguila and 
Pao-d’ Aquila, Bois-d’Aigle, Eagle-Wood, and 
Agel-Hout. From the Malayan Agila has _pro- 
bably been derived the Sanscrit Agara, whence 
we have the Hindoo Aggur, if not from the more 
familiar appellation of Garoo, by which Kagle- 
Wood is also known in the Malayan Archipela- 
gos In Persian works on Materia Medica in use 
in'India, we learn from Dr. Royle (‘ Illustr. of 
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Himal. Bot.’ &e.) that several kinds of fragrant 
wood are described under the Arabic name Aod 
(Haud and Ud of Crarcias), and that he 
himself obtained three kinds in the  bazars 
of India, called Aod-i-Hindee, Aod-i-Chinee, 
and Aod-i-Kimaree (evidently the Al-Cemericum 
of Arabian authors); and that with the above 
Hindoo, a Greek synonym, Agallochee, is also 
civen, and more especially applied to Aod-1- 
Kimaree, which is also called Aod-1-Bukhoor, 
tneense-Wood. As Agallochee is no donbta 
corruption of the Agallochum of Dioscorides, 
deseribed by him as a fragrant wood from India 
and Arabia, it is interesting to find that the trans- 
latows from the Greek into the Arabic of the 
school of Baghdad settled the-e synonyms at a 
time when they must have been well acquainted, 
from their profession and position, with the sub- 
stances to which both the Greek and Arabtie 
names were applied. Serapion and Avicenna 
deseribe several kinds of tlis fragrant wood, and 
the latter under both Agalugen or Aghaloojee, and 
Aod, which in the Latin version is translated 
Xyloaloe, a name that was applied by the latter 
Gyeck medical writers to Agallochum, whence we 
have gntm aloes, lign-aloe, and aloes-wood, the 
orien of which it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain, unless we suppose it to be a corrup- 
tion of Agila: for the bitter, scentless, spongy- 
textured stems of the genus Aloe could not afford 
any substitute for this fragrant wood, or be 
thought to yield it, at least by the Arabs, who 
were well acquainted with and accurately describe 
aloes, and the place, Socotra, where the best kind 
ix found. Though Dioscorides notices only one, 
which some suppose to be the Tarum of Pliny, 
several kinds of Agallochim are deseribed by 
Serapion and Avicenna, which, as it 1s not possi- 
ble at present to identify, if 1s unnecessary to no- 
tice, and therefore we shall refer only to the three 
kinds which have been traced to the trees yield- 
ing them, by naturalists who have visited the 
countries where these are indigenous. 

An Aguila brava (wild) is mentioned by Garci- 
as, as produced near Cape Cormorin, in the south- 
ern part of the Indian peninsula, and. in the island 
of Ceylon; but the tree yielding this wood has 
not been ascertained. Rumphins (‘ Herb. Amb.’ 
i. p. 40,) describes two kinds of Agallochum 
spurium, foand in Borneo and Sumatra, one of 
which he calls Garo Tsjampica, which is described 
as having leaves and flowers resembling those of 
the celebrated champa (Michelia champaca), and 
may bea species of the same genus. A third 
kind of spurious Agallochum, he describes in 
another part of his work, as -the produce of his 
Arbor exceecans, so called from the acridity of its 
juice blinding people, and which is the Excecaria 
agallocha of Linnzeus. Considering that Rum- 
phius, in originally describing this tree, has said 
‘‘ Lignum hoc tantam cum agallocha similitudi- 
nem,’ and as affording a substitute for that sub- 
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stance, it is not surprising that it should be fre- 
quently quoted as the tree which yields the ge- 
nuine agallochum or aloes wood. Fee (Hist. 
Nat. Pharm.) states that he had seen a genuine 
specimen of the wood of this tree, and that its 
fragrance cannot be compared with the Agallo- 
chun of Loureiro and Dr. Roxburgh mentions 
that the wood-cutters of the delta of the Ganges. 
though well acquainted with the highly aerid and 
very dangerous milky juice of this tree (there 
called geria), do not mention agallochum, of any 
kind, being found in it. Of the two kinds of 
Agallochum which are most valued, and both 
considered genuine, one is distinguished by the 
name of Calambae, and the other as the Garo of 
Malacca. 

The first, called Calambac, and Agallochum 
Primarium by Rumphius, appears, as far as 
hitherto known, to be a native of Cochm-China 
only, growing on the mountains of that country 
in about 139% N. lat., near the great river Lavum, 
which may be the Meikeng flowing between 
Cochin-China and the Taos. This tree was 
named wtloewrylum agallochim by Loureiro, ‘ FI. 
Cochin-Chinensis,’ p. 327, and placed by him in 
Decandria Alonogynia, and described as a lofty 
tree with erect stem and branches, long lanceo- 
late shining leaves, terminal bunches of flowers, 
with a woody faleate 1-seeded pod for its fruit, 
whenee it is referred by De Candolle to the 
natural family of Legauminose. Loureiro states 
that the wood of this tree is white and imodorous, 
and that its fragrance is the result of disease, 
when the oily portions thicken into resin in the 
central parts of the tree, and that no part of the 
tree is milky or poisonous, but that paper is 
made from its bark in Cochin-China, as im Japan 
from that of the mulberry. 

The next kind of Agallochum is that commonly 
called Garos, and to which the name of Eagle- 
Wood is more frequently applied, and which has 
long been an article of export from Malacca and 
the kingdom of Siam. Specimens of the tree 
which yields this were first obtained by M. Son- 
nerat in his second voyage to India, from which 
probably have been given the figure and descrip- 
tion by Lamarck. (¢ Kine. Mcth.,’ i. p. 49, Illustr. 
t.376.) The plant he named guilaria malaccen- 
sis. This, the Garo de Malacea, was introduced by 
Dr. Roxburgh into the botanic garden of Calcutta, 
and was not to be distinguished from specimens 
of a tree called Ugoon, which is a native of the 
mountainous tracts east and south-east frgm Sil- 
het, between 24° and 25° of N. lat., “which 
flowers in April, and ripens its seed in August, 
and which he says there can be little or no doubt 
furnishes the real Calambac or Agallochum of 
the ancients; adding, that there’ seems more 
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reason to think that it was carried to China from 


our eastern frontier, than” to stippose it was 
carried from Cochin-China, or any other country 
in the vicinitv of China, where it has always been 
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in great demand. Small quantities are some- 
times imported into Calcutta by sea, from the 


eastward ; but such is alwavs deemed inferior to. 


that of Silhet. (‘ Fl. Ind.’ ii. p. 423.) As the 
Malacea plant had not flowered, Dr. Roxburgh 
was unable to decide that they were positively 
the same with those from Silhet, and therefore 
named these <Aguilaria agaliocha, as another 
species of the same genus. By this name it has 
been figured in Royle’s ‘ Ilustr.’ 1. 36, f. 1, from 
a drawing by Dr. Hamilton of a plant which he 
called Agallochum officinarum, and which he 
found near Goalpara, on the eastern frontier of 
Bengal. This drawing is illustrated with dissec- 
tions by Dr. Lindley. The fragrant nature of 
genuine Avila or Kagle-Wood is well known, and 
that it has from very early periods been employ- 
ed both by the natives of India and of China as 
incense. Mr. Finlayson, in his visit. to Siam, 
says that the consumption of this highly odorife- 
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three passages above referred to, it may be noted 
that, except sandal-wood, there is no other sub- 
stance which could be so well errumerated with 
those with which it is found in connection as 
the Agila-Wood of the East¥ whether we con- 
sider its high price, delicate perfume, or the 
long time in which it has been held in*high esti- 
ination, while the similarity of its name is at 
the same time remarkable.—Eng. Cyc. Vol. n. 

| There can be no doubt but that the perfumed 
‘wood under notice is the result of disease in the 
tree that vields it, produced by the thickening of 
its sap into a gum or resin. ‘he perfumed 
wood is found in greatest perfection in the moun- 
tainous country to the east of the Gulf of S:am, 
including Camboja and Cochin-China, between 
8° and 14° of North latitude. It is found how- 
ever, although of inferior quality, as far north as 
Sylhet in Bengal, and as far south as the Malay 
/peninsula and Sumatra and in all this wide extent 





rous wood is very considerable in Siam, but that | the tree, a tall forest one, is probably either the 


the greatest part is exported to China, where 1t 
is used in a very economical manner. ‘The wood 
being reduced to a fine powder, and mixed with 
a gummy substance, is laid over a small ship of 
wood, about the size of a bull-rush, so as to form 
a pretty thick coating. ‘This is lighted, and GIVES 
outa feeble but. grateful perfume. French au- 
thors inform us that the Kagle-Wood was burned 
as a perfume by Napoleon in the imperial palace. 
We cannot conclude this subject without inquir- 
ing whether the substances of which we have 
been treating are the Tign-Aloes of Seripture, 
Ahaloth, masc. Ahel, whose plural is Ahalim. I[t 
would be impossible to do justice to the subject 
in asmall compass, or without referrmg to the 
numerous dissertations which have been written 
on it; but it may be observed, that these might 
have been much shortened, if the authors had 
been naturalists, or intimately acquainted with the 
natural history and usages of castern countries. 
Such information would at least have pre- 
vented any species of aloe being considered or 


fieured as the far-famed and fragrant Lion-Aloe 
© ran) ome) 


from a mere similarity in sound. In the present 
instance, the difficulty is increased by the suppos- 
ed necessity of reconciling the different passages 
in which Lign-Aloes are mentioned, as in Num- 
bers, xxiv. 6, where it is mentioned as a_ tree 
planted ; but in the three other passages, Pro- 
verbs, vii. 17, Psalms, xiv. 9, and Canticles, iv. 
14, it is enumerated with the most fragrant pro- 
duets of the east as cinnamon, cassia, calamus, 
camphor, frankincense, myrrh, spikenard, and 
saffron. Here we may observe, that a substance 
which was indigenous in a country was not likely 
to have been an article also of commerce from a 
far country in those early times; and that there- 
fore, as it is disputed whether the word shall be 


translated Tents or Lign-Aloes, the word may 
perhaps be used in a poetical sense, as it 1s 


thought to be by some commentators. In the 
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same or of the same natural family. Crawfurd saw 
it growing, In the healthy and diseased state, in 
| the Mission to Siam and Cochin-China in 1821 
and 1822. Crawfurd states it belongs to the 
Leguninosie, but that the genus has not been 
-ascertained.— Crawfurd, p. 6. Aquillaria ma- 
‘laccensis (the A. ovata of botanists) produces : 
‘whitish yellow-wood, also sold under the above 
name. 
! (3304) EAGRE, the Eagre, or as it is called 
in India, the “ Pore” of the Tsien-tang river, 1s 
(famous in Chinese history. It is one of the 
three wonders of the world, according to a 
Chinese proverb, the other two being the de- 
mons at Tang-chan and the thunder at Lung- 
chan. As in other countries the Eagre or Bore 
makes its appearance generally on the second or 
third day after the full or change of the moon 
oy at what are called spring tides and particu- 
larly in spring and autumn, about the time the 
sun is crossing the line. Should it so happen 
‘that strong easterly gales blow at these times 
the Kagre rolls along in all its grandeur and 
carries everything before it. Dr. Maegowan, 
'the well known medical missionary at Ningpo, 
igives the following graphic account of it which 
ihe witnessed during a visit to Hang-chow-foo. 
Between the river and the city walls, which are 
a mile distant, dense suburbs extend for several 
miles along the banks. As the hour of flood- 
tide approached, crowds gathered in the streets 
running at right angles with the Tsien-tang, but 
at safe distances. On one occurrence the posi- 
tion of Mr. Fortune was a terrace in front of the 
Tri-wave temple, which afforded a good view 
of the eiitire scene. On a sudden all traffic 
in the thronged mart was suspended ; porters 
cleared the front street of every deseription 
of merchandise; boatmen ceased ‘lading and 
untading their, vessels and put out into the 
middle of the stream, so that a few minutes 
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EAR-GULIE. ECHITES. 
sufficed to give a deserted appearance to the | meter, and eight feet mm height. It is nota useful 
busiest part of one of the busiest cities in| wood.—Edye’s Ceylon. ; 
Asia: the centre of the river teemed with craft (3306) EARTH NUT. Arachis Hypogea. 
trom small boats to large barges, including the | Gyound-nut. 


vay flower-boats, Joud shouting from the fleet ene ae IT A . 
aunounced the appearance of the flood which (3307) EARTILENWARE, CROCKERY. 


; ~ RE TEN eo rae ir 
seemed like a glistening white cable stretched | Aardegoed, Dur, | Stoviglie, ‘Terraglic, = 

j «the river at its mouth as far dawacas tie Vuisselle de terre. Potcric | Glinian se naczynia, FOl 
abhwart the 1 cri | Fr. Gorschetschnue possodu, 
eye could reach. Its noise, compared by Chinese | Ardene Warren. Grn, Rus. 

poets to that of thunder, speedily drowned that | Cheneekam, Guz. tinn. Loza de barro, Sv. 

of the boatmen, and as it advanced with prodi- | A term generally applied to all utensils com- 


gious velocity—at the rate, of twenty-five miles | nosed of earthen materials, known by the distine- 
an hour-—it assumed the appearance of an ala- | tive names of porcelain, stone-ware, flint-ware, 
baster wall La of gets tae Set 'delft, iron-stone, China ware, &c.—Faulhkaer. 
aeross and about thirty feet high, moving bod. | s ) ere aie 
across aud ale a a ? me aes ; oo. a (3308) EAU DE COLOGNE. A celebrated 
onward, Soon it reached the advanced guar ay ate ae 
| ae - | preparation for the toulct, consisting of aroma- 
of the immense assemblage ol vessels awaiting |}. = | 
h Knowing that the Bore of de: tized alcohol. It is extensively manufactured in 
g approdacn. c , 3 r ; : ; 
Us approe © | France and other parts of the Continent, from 
' 
{ 


Heouly. which scarce deserved mention in con- |. | 
Hoogly » W : ia : “| silent brandy, mixed with sage, thyme, camphor, 
nection With the onc before me, invariably over- | 


pe ‘cloves, and other herbs and spices, the whole 
turned boats which were not skilfully managed, MOVES: oe . aaa eel 
| ee ee “veg | Deing macerated together, and then distilled.-— 
he could not but feel apprehensive for the lives 


of the floating multitude. As the foaming wall | aulkner. oO 
of water dashed impetuously onwards they were (3309) EBONY, 


silenced, all being intently occupied in keeping | Kaya-arang, Manay and Abnoos, Guz. lltnp, 
< 7 wen hs San oy 
their prows towards the wave which threatened JAVANESE Ebeuo, Ir. 
* © : . | . e te ibe UAT. 
fo submeree everything afloat: but they all | Kendoo, BEN Ebenus, Lat. 
lted at were, to the summit with per- | Ebbenout, Dur. Bbenow Ocuerewa, tls: 
vauiited, as lt were, per Kbene, Ir. Atcha-marum, ‘TAM. 


fect safety. The spectacle was of greatest) ebenholz, Gut. 
‘terest when the eagre had passed about | 


: An exceedingly hard and heavy wood, of great 
half-way amoung the craft. On one side they ay , Ee hs 


. ee “ | | durability, and susceptible of a fine polish. 
were quietly reposing on the surface of the un-: ‘There are. many varietics of ebony ; the best is 
ruffied stream, while those on the nether por- | that als - jet lage. (eee ae er aaa 
lion were pitching aud heaving 10 a oe le SR ae ie. dae nA ved 
cou{usion oa the flood. Others were scaling with | Anbar ie renee Fee 
the agility of salmon the formidable cascade. ete ee ee a oak se 
This grand and exon put of amo- | wufacture of chairs, couches, &c, and in mosaic 
ments duration ; it passed up the river ln au dine and other inlaid work It is procured in 
stant, but from this point with oradually dimi- | Co ta, Malan Diya Macau. ai 
hishiug force, size and velocity, until it ceased 10) NPA igeusear—Fuandner. Ebony socalled, is 
be perceptible, which Chinese accounts represent aan Goel of ave wees ttle ee 
10 be eighty miles distant from OS porn Archipelago, from the Penmsula and Sumatra 6 
ebb to flood-tide the change was almost instan- 1) pyitip ine Islands. It is there probably 
taneous. A slight flood continued after the pas- ee heer at seeara species of eee but 
Ploe of the wave, but ib soon began “ ebb. -chietly of Diospyros melanoxylon. It is vreal.- 
Uhe Chinese say that the rise and fall of the tide ly inferior in quality to the ebony of Ceylon 
Is sometimes forty leet at Hang-chow, a and the Mauritius, the produce of Diospyros 
Maximum rise and fall at spring tides ts proba- oan _-Crawfurd Dict. page 133. See Dios- 
bly at the mouth of the river, or upper part of : Se a ea 
the bay, where the Eagre is hardly discoverable. |P¥BOS: Becta ia os an 
Iu the Bay of Fundy, where the tides rst Gil (3310) KOCHI ES, a genus of twining Plants, 
with amazing velocity, there is at one place inhabiting tropical countrics, and belonging to 
a rise of seventy feet, but there the magni- the natural order Apocynacce. They have hand- 
ficient phenomenon in question does not ap- | some yeltow or white corollas, and we Moreover 
pear to be known at all. It is not, there- remarkable for their singular fruil,which consists 
fore, where tides attain their greatest rapidity, of two divaricating woody pod-like follicles con- 
or maximum rise and fall, that the wave is | taming a large number of silky seeds. There 
inet with, but where a river and its estuary | are above 60 species of this Sonus. They are 
botk present a peculiar configuration. —4 Res. | dangerous lactesccub plants, of no known use.—- 
among the Chi. p. 317. . Eng. Cyc. p. 487. oe Wight , in tcoues, gives 
(3305) KAR-GULIE, the Tamil, name cof a| Echites acuminata, 424; antidysenterica, 439 ; 
Cevlon tree which is about fourtecn inches in dia- caryophyllata, 440; cymosa, 395; dichotoma, 
573 xy 2 
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EDIBLE SEA-WEED. 
438. frutescens, 430; “hircaga, 429; macro- 
phylla, 432; marginata, 425; paniculata, 596; 
parviflora, 423; scholaris, 422; venenata, 436. 


(3811) ECUITES ACUMINATA, a climb- 


ing, shrub with white flowers and habitas the 


next.—Ltiddell. 


(3812) ECILUITES PANICULATA, acfimb- 


ing shrub with larve yellow showy flowers. — 
Riddell. 

(33138) ECHINOPS ECHINATUS, Camel 
Thistle. Heed. Oout-katara. Very common in 
Rajwarra : camels consume it readily. - -Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 206. | 

(3314) ECHIUM GRANDIFLORUM, Bor- 
AGINACE. 

(8815) ECLIPTA PROSTRATA, ‘Tradling 
Kelipta. Zend. Bhaugi Key sute. In Ajmeer, 
this is a common weed in the rains.---Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 200. 

(8316) EDGWORTHIA CHRYSAN TILA. 
The curious and much-prized Rdeworthia chry- 
santha grows in great abundance in China, as also 
Reeves’s Spiraea and Spuraa prenifolia in great 
profusion. Several species of the Chunonanthus or 
Japan allspice, Lorsythia viridissima, Buddlea 
Lindleyana, aud numerous Daphnes, Gardenias, 
and Azaleas, were also met with. Many kinds 
of mosses and Lycopods were growing out of the 
crevices of the moist rock; amongst the latter, 
and very abundant, was a fine species, named 
Lycopodinin Willdenovit.--Fortine’s Tea Districts, 
pagé 57. 

(8317) EDGEWORTHTA GARDNERT, ts a 
beautiful shrub, with globes of waxy cowslip- 
coloured, deliciously scented flowers. This plant 
is allied to Daphne, from whose bark the Nepal 
paper is manufactured. [tb was named after the 
eminent Indian botanist, brother of the late Miss 


Edgeworth.—-Looker. Mim. Jour. Vol. 1, 
page 205. | 

(3318) EDIBLE SHA-WEED.  Plocaria 
Candida. J*ucus amylaccus. 


Kyouk-pwen, Bur. 

A sea weed, abundant on the Tenasserim 
coast, and exceedingly valuable for its nutritious 
and medicinal properties for invalids. 1 was 
first brought to public notice by Dr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy as the Edible moss of the Hastern Archipe- 
lago, and referred by him to the genus fucus. 
The fructifications however being in small tuber- 
cles, the Rev., Mr. Mason considers it as a spe- 
cies of Avardhs genus, Sphcerococcus,which now 
constitutes a member of the genus plocaria. 
It is an allied genus with the Cevlon moss 
(Gigartina lichenoides ) first described as fucus 
amylaceus by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the Plocaria 
lichenoides of Mr. Mason; also with a-spe- 
cies found on the coast of Devonshire in England ; 
Pi. compressa: with the Corsican moss of the 
Mediterranean, P. Helminthochorton: also with 













EDIBLE SEA-WEED. 

the Agar-agar Pl: tenax: but differs from the 
Irish moss or Chondrus crispus: and is vot of 
the same natural family as the Iceland moss which, 
indeed, is a lichen, the Cetrariaislandica. The 
Tenasscrim moss is said to be superior to all 
others, as it is wholly free from the bitter princi- 
ple which renders other fuct so objectiunable; but 
Mr. Mason seems to consider it almost identical 
with the Cevlon moss, for he gives the same ac- 
count of it as Dr. O'Shaughnessy gives of that 
froin Ceylon. It contains he says a considerable 
proportion of starch, and was hence named by 
Dr, O’Shaughnessv, the starch fucus, Familaceus, 
but his specific name has been since changed to 
cundida, white, probably from a mistaken idea 
that the substance is naturally white, whereas 
it becomes so only by bleaching in the sun; its 
natural tint, is « shade between olive and purple, 
such as the natives designate red. Burmese 
Kyouk-pwen. According to Dr. O’Shanghnessy’s 
analysis it contaius as follows : 


Vewetalsle Jelly idccsseasiticreanetoree 045 
‘RUC StArClihciicitacctemetreeiteenee heO 
WK). a) ACE, overs ectabiielyeiccast “a... 055? 
Tigneous fibre,........6 ceecsseseeseeee 18.0 
Og ee aceds eee ewes - 2h 
Sulphate aud muriate of soda,........00 6.5 
Sulphate and phosphate of lime,..... | 1.0 
Tron, @ trace,.ce sc. sce eseseceeceseesee O04 
100.0 


Qn the best mode of preparing it for use he 
adds: ** In the first place, from the tendency 
of pectin or vegetable jelly to form insoluble 
compounds with saline and earthy bases, it is 
necessary to steep this fucus fora few hours in 
cold rain water as the first step im its prepara- 
tion. ‘This removes a large portion, if not the 
entire, of the sulphate of soda, leaving all the 
velatine, and starch. It should next be dried 
by the sun’s ravs, and ground to a fine powder ; 1 
say ground, for cutting or pounding, however dili- 
gently or minutely performed. still leaves the 
ainviaceous globules so mechanically protected, 


/and so closely involved in an external sheath of 


tough ligneous fibre, that scarcely a particle of 
the starch can be extracted by, boiling, even 
though the decoction is prolonyed for several 
hours. When ground, boiling for 25 minutes or 
half an hour dissolves all the starch and gelatine. 
The solution while hot should be passed through 
muslin or calico, and thus the ligneous fibre is 
removed ;: lastly, the strained fluid should be 
boiled down till a drop placed on a cold surface 
gelatinizes sufficiently. ‘* With milk and sugar, 
and flavoured with lemon juice or sherrv, this 
substance, when prepared as [ direct, would af- 
ford the invalid a pleasant article of diet, espe- 
cially at sea, where other jellies or their materials 
cannot be so easily preserved. As J am inform- 
ed that this fucus is found abundantly on the 
eastern coast of Bengal, I entertain considerable 
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hopes of its being hereafter found available also 
in several processes of art and various manuiac- 
tures.” —Mason. 


(3319) EDDOKS, 
esculent Caladiuna 1s known by 
Gold Cong. 

(3320) KEE-GYWOT-SHA, a bast of Arra- 
can, strips 
several layers, of which one side is smooth and 
com pact, and the layers on the other side thin 
but cancellar: all having a considerable degree 
of toughness. 

(3321) EE RPILAKAT, Tam. ARTOCARPUS 
PUBESCENS. Wild. 

Angelie marum kai, Tam, 

This fruit somewhat resembles the Datura and 
is the produce of the tree called by Rheede 
Ansjeli (See Hort Mat. Part 3d table 32d), who 
tells us that when eaten much it is apt to pro- 
duce diarrhcea which however is cured by the 
root and bark of the same tree.—dinslie, p. 240. 


the name by which the 
the blacks of the 


(3322) MGERIA, a genus of Brachvurous 
Decapod Crustaceans established by Lettch, and 
thus characterised :--Hxternal antennie short, 
“iserted on the sides of the rostrum, having ther 
second joint much shorter than the first. Jexter- 
nal jaw-feet having their third articulation 
straight on the internal border, and terminated 
hy a point. Claws delicate, linear, double the 
leneth of the body in the males, nearly equalling 
‘tdn the females, much shorter in) both sexes 
than the rest of the feet, which are very slender, 
those of the fifth pair being live times the leneth 
of the body. Carapace triangular, tubereulat- 
ed, and spinous, terminated by a rather short 
rostrum, which is bifid, with diverging pots. 
Byes much larger than their pedanele, — Orbits 
having a double fissure on their superior border. 
E. Indica, in size, general form of the body, and 
leneth of the feet, bears a great resemblance to 
fnachus Scorpio; but besides generic differences, 
itis still further removed from it in having a 
larger rostrum, which is deeper incised in the 
middle, and in having the points with which the 
elevated and distinet: regions of the carapace 
nbove are beset disposed in the following order : 
3,2, land]. A rather long sharp post-ocular 
poiut is directed forwards. ‘The arins are rather 
short and slender. It inhabits the Indian seas. 


- -Eng. Cyc. 


(3323) EGRET, the common name of several 
species of Heron. In Australia, what in India 
we call ‘ White Paddy-birds,’ and in Britain are 
the much prized Eerets, have come to be denos« 
iwinated ‘ Cranes ;’ and the real Crane of that 
country is known as the ‘ Native Companion.’ 


. (8324) EGYPTIAN BEAN,a name sometimes 
given to the bean-like fruits of Nelumbium spect- 
osum, from the notion that they were the beans 


five to six feet in length, composed of 


| Viyht. 





EGGS, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING OF. 
which the disciples of Pythagoras were forbid- 
den to eat. | 

(3325) EHRETIACEM, Hhretiads, a sinal] 
natural order of Exogenous Plants, consisting 
of shrubs or trees inhabiting the warmer coun- 
tries of the world, and having rough leaves, mo- 
nonopetalous regular flowers, a definite number 
of stamens, a superior ovary, a 2-lobed style 
whose divisions are capitate, and a nucamentace- 
ous undivided fruit. The flowers are more or 
less evrate, and the order itself, which contains 
no species of economical value, is so near Bora- 
ginacee as to render it doubtful whether it ought 
to be separated. The common Heliotrope is the 
most gencrally known representative of Ehreteacee, 
forming however the type of a sectional division 
characterised by the fruit being dry, wot suecu- 
lent. There are 14 genera and 297 species of this 
order. Wight gives Ehretia aspera, 1883-84 ; 
(X.) cuneata, 1385; levis, 1382 ; ovalifolia, 
1383. umbellulata, 1384 ; viminea, 1885 ; 
Wightiana, 1384 ; The root of Ehretia buzifolia 
is used in medicine, in India. Some of the spe- 
cies of the genus Khretia bear catable drupes.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(3326) EHRETIA BUXIFOLTA. Roxb. 

Visser pullum. ‘SAM, 

This fruit | have never seen, but by what ] 
can jearn, it is of an inferior order, and is eaten 
by the poor people.-— Ainslie, p. 234. 

(3327) EKHRETLA LABVIS,  Seregada, TEL. 

The species grows to a pretty large tree. It 1s 
a native of the Cirear mountains. The wood of 
this tree is good and used by the hill people for 
many purposes. Roxb.-—Rokde Al.S.6. 

(3328) EHRETIA OVALIFOLIA, 

Naraga marum, ‘aM. 

A common but generally small tree in the Co- 
‘mbatore district. J am still unaeqnainted with 
the quality of the timber, said to be useless.—- 


“f 


(3329) KGGS, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING 


OF —One of the greatest Lions in Chusan is an old 
Chinaman who every spring hatches thousands 


of ducks’ eggs by artificial heat. His establish- 
ment is situated in the valley on the north side 
of the City of Tinghae, and is much resorted to 
by the officers of the troops and strangers who 
visit the island. ‘The first question put to a 
sight-seer who comes here is, whether he has 
seen the hatching process, and if he has not, hé 
is always recommended to pay a visit to the old 
Chinaman and his ducks. ‘The hatching-house 
was built at the side of the cottage, and was a 
kind of long shed, with mud walls, and thickly- 
thatched with straw. Along the ends and down 
one side of the buiiding are a number of round 
straw baskets well plastered with mud, to pre- 
vent them frum taking fire. In the bottom of 
each basket there is a tile placed, or rather the 
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tile forms the bottom of the basket ; upon this 
the fire acts,—a small fire-place being below each 
basket. Upon the top of the basket there i 1s ay 


straw cover, which fits closely, and which is kept | 
In the | 


shut whilst the process is going on. 
eentre of the shed are a number of large shelves - 
placed one above another, upon which the | 
eges are laid ata certain stage of the process. 
When the eves are brought, they are put ito 
the baskets, tie fire 
aa uniform heat kept up, ranging 
[ could ascertain by some observations which | 
made with a thermometer, from 95° to 1028, 
but the Chinamen regulate the heat by their 
own feelings, and therefore it will of course vary 
considerably. In four or five davs after the 
eves have been subject to this temperature, they 
are taken carefully out. one by one, to a door, 
in Wluch a number of holes have been bored, 
nearly the size of the eggs + they sare then held 
avast these holes, and the Chinaimen 
through them and are able to (ell) whether 
are good or not. Tf eood, they are baken 

aud replaced in their former quarters 5 if 
they are of course excluded. fi ume or ten 
davs after this, that is, about fourteen days from 
the commencement, the eges are taken from the 


they 
Daek, 


baskets, and spread oul. on the shelves. Tere 
no fire heat. is applied, but they are covered 
over with cotton, and a kind of blanket under 


which they remain about fourteen days more, 
When the young ducks burst them shells, and 
the shed) teems with life. These shelves are 
larve, and capable of holding many thousands 
ofeges 5 and when the hatching takes place, the 
sivht is nota tittle curious. The natives who 
rear the voung ducks im the snrrounding coun- 
try know exactly the day when they will he 
realy for removal, and in’ two days after the 
chell is burst, the whole of the little creatures 
are sold, and conveyed to their new quarters. 
~ Fortune's Wanderings, pages 16 to 81. 
(3330) MLA AGN ACK.AN, Oleasters, a small 
natural order of Apetalons [Exogenous Plants, 
cousistine of trees or shrubs whose leaves are ci- 
ther opposite or alternate, destitute of stipules, 
and always protected more or less by scurfy scales, 
which usually give the plants a leprous aspect. 
‘The genera of this order have a tubular 4-lobed 
calyx, the inside of which is lined with a fleshy 
fe that sometimes almost closes up the tube ; 
there are 3, 4, or 8 stamens, and a superior ovary 
containing a single erect ovule. The fruit is 
soft, succulent, and would be eatable if it were 
not for its dryness and insipidity. Ina few 
cases, when it is more than usually juiey and 
celdalated it is actually considered an excellent 
fruit. Kleeugaue hortensis and E. orientalis hear 
a brown fruit about the size of an olive, which 
is brought to market in Persia under the name of 
Zinzeyed : in quality it is like a jujube. The ved 
drupes of #. conferta, the large olive-shaped 


eis lighted below them, and. 
as nearly as. 


look | 


bad. | 
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ones of £. arborea, and the pale orange-colored 
ones of # ériflora are in like manner eaten in 
India; another occurs among the drawings of 
Chinese fruits. It is not a little curious, near ly 
as Elaeaguacca are related to Thymleacee, that 
they do not seem to participate in any.degree in 
‘the acridity of that deleterious order. © The only 
_ species found wild in Great Britain is the Hippo- 
phae rhamnoides, a spiny shrub with dicecious 
flowers, small round ot ange-coloured acid berries, 
and narrow leaves, like iivase of rosemary, found 
‘growing on cliffs near the sea; its fruit, when 
the acidity is sufficiently covered by sugar, be- 
comes a rather pleasant preserve. 4 Wacugnus 
angustifolia, called in the gardens the Olivier de 

oheme, a native of the eastern parts of Murope, 
isoue of the most fragrant of all plants. Its dull 
yellow flowers, hardly yemarked among the leaves, 
fill the wtinosphere with a delicious perfune, the 
source of which is not readily discovered by the 
the passer-by. The genera comprising this order 
are Lilacaguus, Hippophae, Conulerim, anc Shep- 
herdia. Vhey embrace about 39 species. — 


wud. Oye, ; 
HKAGNUS was 








| 
' 


| (3331) BILE 
| 
| 


eommon mn. the 


hocte ca country mm Kast Nepaul—Jfooser’s 
Hlim, Journ, page 205. 
(3332) ELcEAGNUsS ANGUSTIFPOLIUS 


rE. sixdep, Royle,—ts a tree which grows im 
the mountains as wellas in the valley al Cash- 
mere, but medicinally. itis little used by the na- 
tives. The ripe berries are eaten by the moun: 
taineers. {administered the leaves and the un- 
| ripe fruit together. The oil from the seeds with 
syrup as a tinetus has becn recommended in 
| catarrhal and bronchial affections.—Monigber- 
yer, 273. 
(3333) ELAAGNUS CONFERTA. Tind. 
ee sees A seaudent. shrub, with silver co- 
Joured leaves bencath. The fruit is red when 
'yipe, and caten by the natives. —fiddell. 
| (833-6) ELBAGNUS DCULCIS.  ELanac- 
wack. Hind. Shooshuna. ‘This tree or shrub 
is ustially covered with leprous scales ; leaves al- 
entire, without stipules. 
The fruit is 
It is 


ternate or opposite, 
Flowers axillary —often fragrant. 
about the size of a small olive, oblong. 
vaten by the Persians.— Liddell. 

(3335) ELAOCARPACEA, Eleocarpus, a 
natural order of chiefly Indian Trees, having a 
strong botanical resemblance to our European 
Lindens, but differing in having fringed petals, 
and authers opening by two pores at the apex. 
In the Indian genera, the nuts, cleared of the 
soft pulp or flesh that covers them, are curiously 
sculptured, and being bony and taking a fine 
polish they are frequently set in gold. antl strung 
into necklaces. ‘The nuts of Ganitrus sphaericus. 


a iniddle-sized tree, common in various. parts of 


India, as wellas the Malay Archipelago, sand 
those of Menocera tubercalata, from the forests 
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re, are what are principally used for 
this purpose. The fruits of Mleacar pus serra- 
fus, which are vety much like olives when ripe, 
are said by Roxburgh to be pickled or dried and 
sed in their curries by the natives of India. Z. 
eyaneus has pure white, beautifully-fringed petals, 
and is one®of the most ornamental plants of Aus- 
tralia. Lindley, in his * Vevetable Kinedom,’ 
places this order 
Tilincee.—— Eng. Cye. 


ot ‘Pravanco 


| 
| 
| 
| 





(3536) MLEOCARPUS. A hard valuable 
Gaaber tree is very abundant in the neighbours 


weod of Rangoon, and not uncommon in some 
parts of these: Provinces, belong to the genus 
eleocarpus.  Garts are sometimes constructed 
of it, and it Is used in house and boat building. 
_ . Aason. 


3387) EL-BOCARPUS, 


Salwen, BURMESE, 


6 
ode 


The river Salwen derives its mame from a tree 
that @rows on Its banks of that name. | have 
never seen it, but from the fruit that has been 
bronelt to me, Tam enabled to state that it isa 
species of eleocarpus, and from the charaeter of 
the eenas, would probably vicld useful wood. — 
Nason. 

(3338) EL. EOCARPUS GANTTERUS. 

Roodrakya, Dun. 

This tree is n native of Java, the seeds are 
about the size of common marbles, and are worn 
as necklaces by Brahmins and Paqueers, they are 
commonly ealled Udrasiu heads. —-dtuddell, 


(8339) KELASOCARPUS LANCKOLATES. 
sean. Rotth. 


Ttrasman, PAM. 


The Utrasum beads, whieh are very rough, and 
about the size of small nutinegs are the seeds of 
the Miwoearpus lanceolatus. They are brought 
to India from Java, of which eountry that tree ts 
auative. The Sheva Brahmins and Pundartuus 
wear them round their heads and necks and also 
form them into a kind of rosary.—.din.’s Aad. 
Med. page 142. At Maulmain there is seen this 
sinall tree whose handsome summit is whitened 
over with a profusion of while flowers, it isa 
species of cleocarpus the genus which furnishes 
by its tubereuled seed, beads for the Hindoo Fa- 
keers.— Mason. 

(3340) ELASOCARPUS OBLONGUS. 

Kassow, DUR. 

This is a handsome tree, flowers in May, pe- 
tals beautifully fringed, the foliage is frequently 
tinged with red, giving an autumnal appearance 
to the tree.— Riddell. | 


(3341) ELAOCARPUS TUBERCALATUS. 
Roodracha or Badracha, ‘I'am. 


ht. . : 5 
This tree is a native of the forests of ‘Travan- 
core, the nuts are worn by the Vishnoo worship- 


| 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Ootradge ke mnukeh, Dek, | 


KLIS. 
ping bramins as rosaries either plain or monnted 
in wold and silver. Roxb. —Jtohde M.S.8. 

(3342) ELAODENDRON, (from éAala, an 
olive, ant 3év8pov, a tree),a genus of Plants helong- 
ine to the natural order Celastracee. It has a 5- 
parted ealyx ; 5 expanding linear-oblong petals ; 
a S-angled very thick fleshy dise ; 5 anthers in- 
serted into the margin of the disc; the filaments at 


as a sub-order or division of | length recurved ; anthers with a thick connective, 


roundish, openme longitudinally ; the ovary im- 
mersed in the dise, 2-celled ; the ovules 2 in 
each cell; the style short, conical ; the stigma 
simple, obtuse ; fruit drupaccous, dry, or pulpy 5 
the nut 1-2-celled ; the seeds usually: solitary, 
with a imembranaceous or spongy integument 
rect. ‘The species are sinall trees with opposite 
entire clabrous leaves. &. g/aucnm elliptical ser- 
rated leaves, hardly three times longer than the 
petioles ; the evmes loose, nearly the length of the 
leaves. the flowers pentandrous. It is a small 
tree, about Tb feet in height aud ts a native of 
Ceylon and Coromandel. The tree has been in- 
troduced into Great Britain from Ceylon uuder 
the name of Ceylon-J’ea. Lt has leaves like those 
of the tea-plant, but it does not appear to be used 
as asubstitute for that plant, 


3343) KL.KODENDRON INTEGRIPOLTEA, 


Jouk-bin, BURM, 


r) 
c 


This is a very plentiful, strong, fine tiuber 
tree, found throughout the forests of the 'Toun- 
yhoo and Pegu districts, as well as about Ran- 
voon. Wood, white colored, adapted for faney 
work and cabinet: making.-—WeClelland. 


3344) ELAODENDRON ROXBURGH. 
Oelastrinew, Whe 71. Sy. Neerija dichotoma 
(Roxb, PL dnd. i. 646.5 

Scloopa marnin, Pas. 

E. Roxburghiithas oblong serrato-crenate, op- 
posite and alternate, hard, smooth, shining leaves, 
about 4 inches long aud 2 inches broad, with the 
petioles three-quarters Ob an inch long; the 
cymes globular, and three times the length of the 
petioles. It is a native of the mountainous 
parts of India. It possesses powerful astrin- 
veut properties, but is uot used as am inter- 
nal miedicine.—Euy. Cyclopedia. ‘The fresh 
bark of the root rubbed with plain water is 
applied by the natives to almost every kind of 
swelling ; it is a very strong astringent, possess- 
ing scarcely any other sensible quality. Roxb.-- 
0 Shaughnessy, page 271. ‘lus tree is more re- 
markable for its fine form than the length and 
thickness of its bole, 1 do not know the wood, 
but if good, can.only be fit for cabinet making 
and small sized objects. —Rohde.. 


(3345) ELAS, a genus of Palms, so named 
from Elaia, the Olive-Tree, because an oil is 
yielded by the fruit of its principal, if not only 
species. This is Llagis guineensis, or Oil-Palm, 


Maba of the natives of the Congo. It is common 
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all along the western coast of Africa. The tree 
is moneacious, as we are informed that both male 
and female spadices were obtained from a single 
plant cut down by Professor Smith, (Brown, iv 
Tuckey’s ‘ Congo.’) The stem is tall, about ten 
inches in diameter, rough, and bristling with 
the persistent bases of the petioles, of which the 
margins, as -in recent leaves, are fringed with 
spines. ‘The leaves are pinnate, about 15 feet 
in length, with two rows of sword-shaped leaflets. 
each (8 inches long. The fruit is ovoid, about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, with its onter fleshy 
covering of a golden yellow colour ; and like 
that of the section Cocoing, to which it belongs, 
and analogous to the cocoa-nut, has the foramina 
of its putamen at the apex, and not at the base, 
as yepresented by Gaertner and others. Mr. 
Brown has observed it as remarkable that Cocos 
indica and this palin, which is universally, and 
he believes justly, considered as having been 
imported into the West India colonies from the 
west coast of Africa, should be the only two 
species of an extensive and very natural section 
of palins that are not confined to America. The 
Eleis occidentalis of Swartz, the Thatch-Tree of 
Brown’s ‘Jamaica, and the Avoira of Aublet, 
are probably all identical with the Maba, or Oil- 
Palm, of the African coast. ‘Phe oil is obtained 
by bruising the fleshy part of the fruit (and not 
the kernel as sometimes stated), and subjecting 
the bruised paste to boiling water in wooden 
mortars; ar oil of an orange-vellow colour 
separates, which coneretes when cool to the 
consistence of butter, and has when fresh the 
swell of violets or of the root of Florentine iris, 
with a very slightly sweetish taste. The oil is 
used by the Africans in cookery and for anointing 
the body. Tt forms a considerable article of 
commerce to Kurope, where it is chiefly emploved 
in perfumery and medicine. *Cocos dutyracea 
(whieh is referred by Kunth to the genus Hes) 
is considered bv the idinburgh College to be 
the plant which yields pahn-oil, Mr. Brown 
(Tuckey’s ‘Congo, Appendix, p. 456) states, 
< Tt is probable that Alfousia olecfera of Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland, and Kunth belong to Ales 
and possibly may not even differ from the African 
species. To this the above authors in the “Sy- 
nopsis Plant. Aiquinoct.’ reply, that in Adezs, 
according to the description of Jacquin, both the 
floral envelopes are sexifid, while in .4/fousia they 
are trifid. Humboldt and Boupland found 
Alfonsia oleifera alwavs growing wild, while Hlseis 
guinensis is never found out of Africa, except 
in a cultivated state —Hng. Cyc. 


(3346) ELANET, a form of Hawk (falco me- 
lanopterus, Daudin) inhabiting Africa, and also 
India and America. [FaLconr1p&.|—ng. Coe. 

(3347) ELATE SYLVESTRIS. Paumacea. 
Nat. Kajooree. Wild Date. Phoenix Sylvestris. 
Petcham Khuiloo. Taw. Reinta Khalloo, Trt. 
Sayndie ka jhar, Dux. Fajata, CAN. 


ELCAJA. 

Wild date toddv.— Ainslie, Mat. Med. p. 263. 
Eetchnm elley, Tam. Feintaakoo, Trt. 
Suudoolay ka paat, DuK. 

Date tree, wild, stalk snd leaf of, 


Eatchum pullum, Tam. Evinta pundoo, TEL. 
Sundooloy ka pull, Duk. — | Parooshaka, Sans. 

Wild date common throughout the Deccan. 
Has the general characteristics of the family, 
but is inferior to the Palmyrah, Cocoanut, &c. 
This when ripe is a small, oval shaped, dark 
color fruit. It is sweetish, but 4s not held 
in much estimation.— dinslie, p. 224. With 
the stalks of the Wild Date tree, which are 
in Tamul called Cassungoo, the Indians make 
baskets and boxes ; with the leaves, hats and 
coarse baskets are made. In Kgypt, it would 
appear, by Sonnini’s account, that baskets are 
made with the stalks of the Payr Ietchum, or 
eyeat, Date tree, (Phaemix dactylifera) : so they 
are in India, in situations where the Payr LEet- 
chum (Tam ) is found.— Ais. Mat. Med. p. 153. 

(3348) ELATE, or wild Date. At the Mad- 
ras Exhibition of 1251 there were only thyrec 
exhibitors of the leaves of this plant, and 
these were in a crude unprepared state, or 
simply split and twisted into rope, its chief uses 
are for thatching and making light mats, for 
building huts. he fibres of the leaf stalk ave 
used for cables in the Red Sea. ‘The natives of 
the Kast chew the fruit of Blate sylvestris, (which 
is something like a wild plum) ia the same man- 
ner as the areca nut, with the leaf of the betel 
pepper and quick lime. ‘The mner wood furnish- 
es a kind of eatechu or Cuteh, which contains 
much tannin and is a powerful astringent. It is 
obtained by the simple process of boiling the 
heart of the wood for a few hours, when it as- 
sumes the appearance and consistency of tar. It 
hardens by cooling, and when formed into small 
squares and dried in the sun is fit for the market. 
The produce of Bombay is of umform texture 
and of a dark red color. That of Concan and 
other parts of India is of a chocolate color, and 
marked inside with red streaks. 

The analysis of Sir H. Davy gave the follow- 
ing result. 








Bombay. Concan. 
Tannin, ...cccccccsccce coveteoceee DE 5 48°65 
Inxtractive,......... 6 ce eueadants .. 840 86°5 
NICHI GC nc cveteetemeitiaiag, OO 326°U 


Insoluble matters, sand,lime &c. 5°0 = 7-0 


| 100) 100 
Simmonds’ Commercial Products, page 679. 


(8249) ELCAJA, an Arabian Plant, whose 
fruit is said to possessemetic properties. Bota- 
nists call it Zrichilta emetica. Forskahl describes 
it as a large tree, with villous shoots, pinnated 
leaves, with entire oval-oblong pedicellate leaflets, 
clustered flowers with 5 greenish-yellow petals, 
10 monadelphous stamens, and a downy capsular 
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fruit about an inch long, with 3 valves, 3 angles, 
and 3 cells, having 2 plano-convex seeds in each 
cell. The tree is sail to be called Roka, and to 
be common on the mountains of Yemen. ‘Lhe 


fruit is sold at Beit el fakih, for mixing with fra- 


orant materials with which the Arab women wash 
a. 3 . mm Br te 61 ee Meee - 
their hair@ ‘The fruit called ¢ Djour elkav is_ re- 


puted au emetic. ‘Lhe ripe seeds mixed with 
Sesemum oil are formed into au ointment as a 
eure for the iteh.—LHxg. Cyc. 

(3350) ELECAMPANE., 

Ussul ur-rastin, ARAR. 

Inuleanluece, Fr. 


Alantwurzel, Gre. 
' Beikh-i-zanjabilishami, Pers 
Elecampane-root has an aromatic and slightly 
fetid odour; when chewed, the taste is at first 
(lisagreeable, glutinous, and somewhat resembling 
rancid soap, and then aromatic, bitter and hot. 
Formerly it used to be preseribed in dyspepsia, 
pulmonary complaints, and palsy ; of late years 
it is nearly discarded from the wmalerta medica. — 
Faulkner. 


(3351) ELEN IGUM, of commerce, is said to 


be yielded by several specics of Amyris. It 1s 
a resinous substance, which is met with in yel- 
low, tender, transparent imasses ; it readily sof- 
tens by the heat of the hand, has a strong aro- 
matic odour, and a hot spicy taste. It is used 
iw making lacquer to give toughness to the var- 
nish —Waterston. Laulkuer. 


(3352) ELEMI, American, comes from Tcica 
icicariba, and the Resin of Courina from [. am- 
brosica. 

(3353) EKLEOTRIS, a genus of Acanthoptery- 
cious Fishes belonging to the famly Godvode. 
Like the Gobies the species have flexible spines 
in the first dorsal fin, and an appendage behind 
the vent, but they have the ventral fins separate 
and six gill-rays. 
the fresh waters of warm countries, and conceal 
themselves in the mud. /. dormatrir, the Sleep- 
er, is a large fish. It is found in the West ln- 
dian marshes. Other species have been fonnd in 
Africa, India, and the Mediterranean. 


(3354) ELEPILANT. 


Elephas and Klephantus, 


|  Hlephant, Gen, 
LAT. | 
| 


Olyphant, Dur. 
"EAdgas, GREEK. Hathee, Hann. 

Elephante, Sp. Fel, Pers. 

Elephantes, Iv, | Am, ‘VAM. | 

Glephaut, Fr. Yeni, TEL. 

The name of the well-known genus which forms 
the only living type of the family of true Pro- 
boscidians, or Pachydermatous Mammilifers with 
a Proboscis and Tusks. It is the largest of ex- 
isting terrestrial animals. There are two living 
species of the genus, the African and Indian.—J. 
Indicus,the Asiatic Elephant,differs from the Afri- 
can species, not only in its greater size and in 
the characters of the teeth and skull, but also 


in the comparative smallness of the ears, the 


paler brown colour of the skin, and in having 


‘The species are Inhabitants of 
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four nails on the hind feet instead of three. The 
savacity of this species is also supposed to be 


vreater than that of the African Elephant. But 
though many wonderful stories are told, and 
some of them are as true as they are wonderful, 
of the grateful remembrance which it long retains 
of benefits conferred, or of the tenacity with 
which it ‘ treasures up a wrong,” and though 
the instances of its docility, both ancient and 
modern, are very extraordinary, we agree upon 
the whole with Baron Cuvier, who observes, that 
after having studied these animals a long time, 
he never found their intelligence surpass that of a 
doe nor of many other carnivorous animals. It 
is imposing to see such «mountain of vitality 
obedient to the voice of its keeper, and perform- 
ing feats at his dictation ; and the massive gra- 
vity of its physiognomy assists the impression. 
The folowing is Mr. Corse’s description of a 
perfect Asiatic KMlephant :—An elephant. is said 
to be perfect when his ears are large and 
rounded, not ragged or indented at the inarein : 
his eyes of a dark hazel-eolour, free from 
specks , the roof of his mouth and his tongue 
without dark or black spots of any considera- 
ble size; his trunk large, and his tail long, 
with «a tuft of hair reaching nearly to the 
eround. There must be five nails on each of his 
fore feet, and four on each of the hind ones, 
making eighteen im all; his head well set on, 
and carried rather high ; the arch or curve of 
his back rising gradually from the shoulder to the 
middle, and thenee descending to the insertion 
of the tul, and all his joints firm and strong. 
The following are the castes (Zat) or varieties of 
the Asiatic Elephant noticed by Myr. Corse. 
Both amales and females are divided into two 
castes by the natives of Bengal, namely, the 
Koomareah (of a princely race) and the Merghee 
(hunting elephant, from ‘ mrigah,’ a deer, or 
hunting, or from its slender make), and_ this 
without any regard to the appearance, shape, or 
size of the tusks in the* male, as these serve 
merely fo characterise some varieties in the spe- 
cies. ‘The Koomareah is deep-bodied, strong, 
and compact, with a large trunk and short but 
thick legs. ‘The Merghee is generally taller but 
is not so compact nor so strong : he travels faster, 
has a lighter body, and lis trunk is both short 
and slender, in proportion to his height. Asa 
large trunk is considered a great beauty in an 
elephant, the Koomareah, is preferred, not only 
for this, but for its superior strength, and greater 
capability of sustaining fatigue. The mixed breed 
is held in greater or less estimation in proportion 
as it partakes of the qualities of the Koomareah 
or Merghee. A breed from a pure Koomareah 
and Merghee is termed Sunkareah (from ‘ sunka- 
rah,’ a mixture,) or Merghabauliah (for the most 
part Mervhee); but a farther mixture or crossing 
of the breed renders it extremely difficult for the 
hunters to ascertain the variety. Besides the K _- 
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-mareah, Merghee, and Sunkaredwh breeds, several 
varieties are generally to be found in the same herd ; 
but the nearer an elephant approaches to the true 
Koomareah the inore he is preferred, especially 
by the uatives, and the hicher will be his price ; 
though Europeans are not so particular, and will 
sometimes prefer a female Merghee for hunting 
and riding, when she has good paces, and 1s mild 
and tractable. ‘The variety of male termed Daun- 
telah (toothy, having large fine  teeth,) produces 
the largest tusks and the finest ivory ; his head is 
strongly contrasted with that of the Mooknah 
(probably from ‘mookh,’ the mouth or face), 
which can hardly be distinguished in this respect 
from a female elephant ; and the tusks of some of 
the females are so small as not {o appear beyond 
the lip, while in others they are almost as laree 
as in the variety of male called Mooknah. The 
Dauntelah is generally more daring and less man- 
ageable than the Mooknah ; and for this reason, 
until the temper and disposition are ascertained, 
the Europeans prefer the Mooknah ; but the na- 
tives, who are fond of show, ecnerally take their 
chance, and prefer the Dauntclah: and though 
there is a material differenee in their appearance 
as well as in the value of their tusks, vet, if they 
are of the sams caste, size, and disposition, and 
perfect, there is scarcely any difference in their 
price. ‘There are many varieties between the 
Mooknah and Dauntelah, and these are varied 
according to the variation of the form of the 
tusks, from the projecting horizontal but rather 
elevated curve of the Pullung-Daunt of the 
true Dauntelah, to the nearly straight tusks 
of the Mooknah, which point directly down- 
wards. ‘ Pullung’ signifies a bed or cot, und 
‘daunt’ teeth ; and, from the tusks projecting so 
reoularly, and being a little eurved and elevated 
at the extremities, the natives suppose a man 
might he on them at his ease, as on a bed. 
(Corse.) Thus the Goncish or (ianesa, which 
is a Dauntelah that has never had but one tusk 
and this of the Pullung sort, and which is so 
called from Ganesa, the Lindoo god of wisdom, 
who is represented with a head like an elephant’s 
with only one tooth, was sold in’ Mr. Corse’s 
time to the Hindoo princes for a very high price, 
io be kept in state and worshipped as a divinity. 
Another variety of the Dauntelah has the laree 
tusks pointing downwards and projecting only i 
little beyond the trunk : he is then sald to have 
Soor or Choor-Daunt (Hog’s teeth). A third 1s 
the Puttel-Dauntee, whose tusks are straight 
like those of the Mooknah, only much longer 
and thicker. ‘The Ankoos-Dauntee isa fourth, 
and has one tusk growing nearly horizontal, like 
the Pullung-Daunt, and the other like the 
Puttel-Daunt, and there or other less distinct 
varieties. The term Goondah seems to be used 
to designate those wandering male elephants 
which are imuch larger and stronger than the 
male generally taken with the herd, the Goondah 


departing from it or returning to it aceordiny 
to its desire. ‘lhe Goondahs are supposed to 
be rarely taken with the herd: when they are 
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so taken, their violence and ferocity render 
them most destructive. Mr. Corse relates an 
instance of the nngovernable- passions and 
terrible havoc occasioned by the savage «is- 
position of one, or at least a large male that 
was supposed to be one, when in the Keddah 
which is the name of the inclosure into which 
the wild elephants are driven and then captured. 
He was at length tied and led out, but his un- 
tameable spirit could not brook restraint, and after 
languishing about forty days he died. Mr. Hodg- 
son, inhis paper ‘Ou the Mammalia of Nepaul 
(Zool. Proc,’ 1834, suggests that there are two 
varictics, or perhaps rather species of the Indian 
Klephant, Rlephas indicus, namely, the Ceylonesc, 
and that of the Saul Forest. The Ceylonese has 
a smaller and lighter head, which is carried 
more elevated; it has also higher fore quarters. 
The elephant of the Saul Forest has sometimes 
nails on its hinder fect. The height to which 
the Asiatic Mlephant will attain has been variously 
stated : but upon a strict examination of alleged 
creat heights, the natural disposition among men 
to exaggerate has generally been detected. A 
male elephant reeorded by Mr. Corse was, at 
its birth 85 inches high. ” 


wo) 
In one year he grew V1 inches, and was 3 fect 1Oinehes high. 





In the 2d year a ‘ I, 4 i ‘ 
Inthe rd vear 6 a a yy OO ai a 
Inthe 4th year HO, i. Bee can Ay a 
In the Sth vear Ge ys oy, 10 2 ‘f 
Jn the 6th year Be i. we thera - tbe. Jee ne 
In the 7th vear ee me 6 , 4 5 ‘i 


A female Elephant was 6 feet 9 inches Ingh at 
the time she came into Mr. Corse’s possession, 
and was supposed to be 14. years old according 
to the hunters; but, according to the belief of 
Mr. Corse, she was only 11 years of age. During 
the next 5 years, before she was covered, she 
erew only six inches, but, while, pregnant, she 
crew 5 inches in 2) months, and in the followine 
17 months, though again pregnant, she grew 
only half an inch. 
her. She was at this time about 19 years old, 
and had perhaps attained her full erowth. Her 
young one was then not 20 months old, yet he 


was + feet 52 inches high, having grown 1& 
inches since his birth. It thus appears that no 


certain standard of growth, for captive elephants 
at least, can be depended on; nor do there seem 
to be any satisfactory data for defining the age 
at which the animal ceases to grow. Mr. Corse 
conjectures that elephants attain their full orowth 
between the ages of 18 and 24. With regard 
to the height, the East India Company's stand- 
ard for serviceable elephants was, in Mr. Corse’s 
time, 7 feet and upwards, measured at the 
shoulder in the same manner as horses are. At the 
middle of the back they are considerably higher ; 
and the curve or arch, particularly in young ele- 
phants, makes’ a difference of several inches. The 
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Mr. Corse then lost sight of 
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lessening of this curve is a sign of old age when 
not brought on by disease. or violence. During 
{he war with 'L'ippoo Sultaun, of the 150 ele- 
plants: under the management of Captain Sandys, 
not one was 10 feet high, and only a few males 
g2 feet high. Mr. Corse was very particular in 
‘scertainimg the height of the elephants employed 
at Madras, and with the army under Marquis 
Cornwallis, where there were both Ceylon and 
Bengal elephants, and he was assured that those 
of Ceylon were neither higher nor superior, i 
any respect, to those of Bengal; nay, some off- 
cers asserted that they were considerably inferior 
in point of utility. ‘Phe only elephant ever heard 


of by Mr. Corse as execeding 10 feet, on good 
authority, was a male belonging to Asaph ul 
Dowlah, formerly vizier of Oude. The following 
were his dimensions :- - Feet. Inches. 
Trom foot to foot over the shoulder... cece 2% JO} 


Krom the top of the shoulder, perpendicular 


Gilt rer say serge sespee Gesae ROR Ara S 10 () 
From the top of the head) when set up as he 

ought to mareh im state, occ eee ee | ~ 
From the front to the face of the insertion of 

the tall, cc. cccccc ese cee eee eer ere te cw er eee tee ene aes 15 1 


And yet. the Madras elephants have been card to 
he from 17 to 20 feet high. Now Tet us see how 
dimensions shrink before the severity of measure- 
ment. Mr. Gorse heard from several gentlemen 
Mao had been at Daeca, that the Nabob there 
had an elephant about 14 feet high. Mir. Corse 
was desirous to measure hin, especially as he had 
seen the elephant often at a former period, and 


then supposed hin to be 12 feet high. Tle ae- 
cordingly went to Dacca. Mi first he sent for 


the mahote, or driver, who without hesitation as- 
enred him that the clephant was from PO foo be 
enbits, that is, from 15 to US feet high ; but ld 
ed that he could not. bring the elephant for Mr. 
Corse’s examination without the Nabob’s per- 
mission. Permission was asked and granted. Ma. 
Corse measured the elephant exactly, and was 
rather surprised to find that. the annnal did not 
exceed 10 feet in height. The elephant ts sub- 
ject to albinism, and the white elephants so much 
esteemed by the Indian sovercigns are merely 
Albinos. The Asiatic Elephant inhabits the eveat- 
er part of the warm countries of Asia, and the 
large islands of the Indian Archipelago. Mr. 
Corse states that the elephants for the service of 
the East India Company are generally taken 10 
the provinces of Chittagong and ‘Tiperah ; but 
from what he had heard, those to the southward 
of Clittagong, in 
kingdom of Pegu, are of a superior breed. 


the Burmah territories and taining Knowledge,’ an 
In: collection of aneceotes connected with this sub- 
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gave those taken us Chittagong and Tiperah a de- 
cided preference, they being m neh larger and 
stronger than the Pijibet elephant. Till the year 
1790 ‘iperah was a part of the Chittagong pro- 
vince : and so sensible was the Bengal govern- 
‘ment of the superiority of the southern elephants 
for carrying burdens, enduring fatigue, and being 
less liable to casualties, that in the then Jate con- 
tracts for supphying the army, the contractor was 
sbound not to send any clephant to the nfilitary 
stagions taken north of the Chittagong province. 
lence Mr. Corse concludes the torrid zone to 
be the natural clime, and the most favourable 
for producing the largest, the best, and the har- . 
‘diest elephant; and that when this animal mi- 
erates beyond the tropics the species degene- 
“Yates. Ile speaks of the elephants taken on the 
coast. of Malabar as far north as the territories 
cof the Coorgh Raja; as much inferior to. the 
Ceylon elephant, and that from this cireum- 
stance the report. of the superiority of the Cey- 
Hon elephant to all) others probably originated. 
“Vie remarks that most of the previous accounts 
respeeting the Asiatie Klephant hal been given 
by gentlemen who reskled many years ago On 
the coast of Malabar or Coromandel, where, 
at that time, they had but few opportuni- 
ties of secing the Chittagong or the Pegu ele- 
phant. Mr. Hodgson, in the paper above notic- 
cd, states that Avephas tndicus ane Jthinoceros 
ynicornis ave both abundant in the forests and 
hills of the lower region of Nepaul, whence, in 
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the rainy season, they issue into the cultivated 
_parts of the Tarai to feed upon the rice crops. 


lia state of nature the Asiatic Mlephant lives in 
eveat herds, which are generally said to be under 
the conduet of the old males, or bulls, as they 
Hare sometines termed. From tune immemorial 
“the species has been brought under the dominion 
of man, and trained to swell the pomp of page- 
ants, and add to the terrors of war, as well as to 
perform the more useful offices of a beast of burden 
and dyvanght, and the more dreadful one of execu- 
tine the scutence of death on criminals. It has 
beew long made the companion of the sports of the 
orientalist in the great hunting parties ; and from 
the same early period has been made to muster 
Ito the wanton and cruel pleasures of [astern 
princes, by beg stimulated to eombat not only 
‘with other elephants but with various wild ani- 


mals. ‘Lhe reader will find in the second volume 
of the © Menageries’ in the ‘ Library of Enter- 


abundant and amusing 


confirmation of this opinion, he observes. that | ject, as well as a complete | listory of the Elephant 


the elephants. taken to the south of the 


Goomty | both in the wild state 


and as the servant of man. 


River, which divides the province of Tiperalfrom ‘The tusks ef both species still form,.as*they did 


the east to west, were generally better. than | from the earliest periods, 
those taken to the north of that river; and though commerce. 


1 


elephants were.taken, at Pilibet as far north as useful. purposes 


29° N. lat. in the vizier of Oude’s territories, 


yet the vizier, and also the officers of his court, !and Romans 
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a valuable article of 
“The ivory, which is now sought for 
and ornaments of minor import- 
‘ance, was in great request with the ancient Greeks 
for various domestic uses, as well 
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as for the ohrys-elephantine statuary render- 
ed so famous by Phidias. Of these rich sta- 
tues the Minerva of the Parthenon, and espe- 
cially the Olympian J upiter, appear to have 
‘boon. the masterpieces.—Hrg. Cyc. Within the 
forests and in the jungles of Ceylon are found 
a great variety of wild animals—the elephant, 
the hyena, tiger-cat, the bear, the deer and the 
monkey, are among the most abundant. The 
number of glephants is incredibly great, and, 
issuing in troops from their lairs, they come 
crushing down the cultivated fields and " planta- 
tions and devouring the crops, with great loss 
to the proprietors. They are found in all the 
uncultivated parts of the island but their fa- 
vorite haunts are near to the farms, to which 
they prove so destructive that the colonial 
government pays a reward of 7s. 6d. (about 
1 Dollar, 85 cents) for every tail of the animal 
which is brought to the authorities. Mr. Tal- 
bot the Government agent at Galle, stated, sur- 
prising as it may seem, that he had paid du- 
ring the preceding year two hundred pounds 
sterling for tails, which would give six hundred 
as the number of elephants destroyed. An army 
officer, as was stated to the Commodore, actually 
killed during his residence on the island, no less 
than six hundred of these gigantic animals. 
Within a few months of the arrival of the Missis- 
sippi, two officers of the garrison one of whom 
(Lieutenant Lennox) became personally known 
to the Commodore, destroved no less than 
forty elephants in the course of a sporting 
visit of six weeks to th® jungle. They are 
ordinarily shot with a rifle, the sportsman 
approaches his game in front, or perhaps, as 
the sailors would say, on the quarter that 
he may aim at either of the only two vital 
parts upon which a rifle ball will have any effect, 
one being directly in the forehead through 
which the brain is penetrated and the other 
behind the ear. If the hunter chance to come 
up to his elephant in the rear, he raises a shout 
or makes a noise, by which the animal is attracted 
and turning its head, or throwing forward its 
ears exposes the vital spot, at which its ruthless 
enemy aims the deadly ball, and brings down bis 
we victim. The elephants of Ceylon are not 
so large as thore of other parts of India, and but 
a small proportion of them have tusks.— 
American Expedition to Japun, p. 143. Amongst 
the remarkable remeins brought from the 
Sewalik Hills, in Hikdustan, by Captain Caut- 
ley and Dr. Falconay are the remains of se- 
veral species of the genus Hlephas and other 
proboscidean animals. \Dr. Falconer, speaking 
of the group of aitimals thus revealed by his re- 
-searches, says ;~r“ this fossil Fauns is composed 
of representative types of Mamtem lia of all geol 






down to the most modern; aid of all the peo- 
ogeaphical divisions of the ‘old contisient, prouped 














of Mastodon, M. stadium, 
; ia of all geolo- | (Owen, British - 
gical ages, from the oldest of the tertiary periods 





‘Falconer and Cauth 
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together into one comprehensive assemblage. 
Among the forms contained in it there are—of 
the Pachydermata several species of Mastodon, 
Elephant, Hippopotamus, . hinoceros, Anoplo- 
therium, and thréé species of Fguus; of the Ru- 
minantia the colossal genus Sivatherivm, which 
is peculiar to. India, with species oY Cremnedus, 
Bos, Cervus, and Antilope; of the Carnivora, 
species of most of the great types, together with 
several undescribed genera; of the Rodentia and 
Quadrumana several species ; of the Repéilra, a 
gigantic tortoise (Colussochelys), with species of 
Emys and Trionyx, and several forms of Gavials 
and Crocodiles. ‘Io these may be added the re- 
mains of Struthiones and other birds, and Fishes, 
Crustacea, and Mollueca.” 


The genus Hlephas in the collection which has 
been deposited in the British Museum includes 
six species. 


E. planifrous, distinguished by the flatness of 
the forehead and the intermediate character of its 
molar teeth. 


KE. Namadicus, with a great development of 
the cranium, and teeth closely allied to those of 
the Indian species. | 

E. Hysudricus, with a turban-like vortex of 
the skull and teeth, whose structure approack 
that of the African Elephant. ‘ a 
KE. Ganesa is the most remarkable of the 
Sewalik species. A skull exists with remains of 
the other species in the British Museum. The 
total length of the cranium and tusks is 14 feet ; 
length of the skull + feet © inches ; width of the 
muzzle 2 fect ; length of the tusks 10 feet ; 
circumference of the tusk at the base 26 inches. 
The other two species are named £. insignis and 
E. bombifrons. ‘The species of Mastodon, in the 
collection from the Sewalik Hills, are M. Peri- 
mensis, M. Siralensis, and Af. latidens. Profes- 
sor Owen states that a species of Mastodon, near- 
ly allied to M. angustidens, has left its remains 
ir the ossiferous caves and post-tertiary or newer 
tertiary deposits of Australia. From the con- 
formity of the molar tecth Cuvier regarded a 
Mastodon whose remains have been discovered in 
Peru as identical in species with the A/. Angustt- 
dens of Europe. Professor Owen regards the 
M. longirostris of Kaup, found in Germany, 
and the VM. Arvernensis of Croizet and Jober', 
dug up in Auvergne, as identical with his M. 
angustidens. In the collection of the British 
Museum, in addition to the species which we 
have mentioned above, will be found remains of 
Elephas priscus and 2. meridionalis, forrid In 
Europe. There is ‘also the remains of a species 
from Buenos Ayres. 
seit Mammals and’ Bits ; 
ey, Piuna Antigua Stralensts ; 
their Teachings.)~— 







Mantel, Petréfactions and 
Eng. Oye. pages 804% to 519. 
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ELEPHANTOPUS. ELETTARIA. CARDAMOMUM. 
(3355) ELEPHANTS TAIL, HAIR OF. | stema foot high, with the heads of pale-red flower 
Anay val myre, TAM. | Yeanngha toka ventroocaloo, | On long stalks. The. roots are fibrous. | Both 
Hatecke doom ke bal, Duk; = Ten the roots and the leaves are reputed to have. ac- 
Of this article, rings, bracelets and other fe- | tive medical properties. ‘The natives on the Ma- 
male ornaments, are made in India.—dins. Afet. | labar coast use a decoction of them ‘im cases: of 
Med. page 1b4. —  { dysuria. There are other — natives of South 
(3356) “ELEPHANT’S TEETH. These are America and the West Indies. (Lindley, Mora 
obtained in South Africa, Ceylon, Burmah, &e. tinge! a Eng. Cyclopedia of plants. 
much of that which comes to China 1s brought | I Fe oe aver | = 
from Siam in junks ; the northern parts of Siam, (3358) ELETTARIA, a genus of Plants be- 
Cambodia, and the confines of Burmah supply longing to the natural order Zingiberacea. The 
that market. A good deal finds its way into China characters of this genus are the same as Amonven, 
direct from Burmah. They should be chosen | Put the tube of the corolla is filiform and the 
without flaws, solid, straight, and white ; for if | anther naked. #. Cardamomum, ‘True Cardamom, 
cracked or broken at the point, or decayed inside, a: NAUYE of une desde niertes districts of the 
they are less valuable ; every specimen, however, ora of Malabar, especial : hee Calicut, in the 
¢ useful to a greater or less degree, and can be | Wynaad dista chan iee q = 12° N, lest., 
entirely used. ‘The largest and best weigh from where the best are produced. | ardumoms formed 
5 to 8 to a pecul, and decrease ‘a size to 26 inj? portion of the carly commerce, which subsisted 
a pecul. ‘The cuttings and fragments are also of between this part of India and Arabia, whence 
value sufficient to make them an article of trade. | they must have been made known to the Greeks, 
‘he number of articles which the Chinese make |“ they are described by Dioscorides, and men- 
of it, and the demand for them on account of tioned as early as aes of Hippocrates. The 
their exquisite workmanship, render the consump- Cardamom ae = ights a eet t cies 
tion very great. ‘The circular balls which the places i the declivities 0 the nilis. t 3s cul- 
Chinese make of ivory, as was well as their tivated from partings of the root m the districts 
miniature boats, fans, chessmen, boxes, and of Soonda Balaghaut, but the a 18 Very _ 
fancy articles of all descriptions, are specimens | 07 the best grows Ina Wi state, at Teast 
of carved work unequalled in any other part of | Where no other measures are adopted than clear- 
the world. © From a quantity of ivory not weigh- ing away the weeds from — the — — 
ing over three pounds, they will make a toy which are felled close | to the roots. e eart 
warth a bundred dollars. ‘The largest tecth are being loosened by the force of the fallen tree, young 
sometimes valued at $120 a pecul, but the article Cardamom lle ae — ‘ a - . ly 
usually ranges from $50 to $30_ per pecul. This and re sheltered Y the shade of the cick “t 
trade is likely to increase at the north. A large The tree-like sioaans plats attain . eight ” 
proportion of the ivory brought to China is [from 4 '0 13 tet f ne FOObIs. BS ee ie 
re-exported in fancy carved ware.—- Morrison. tuberous as that of the ginger, an the leaves, 
with long sheathing foot-stalks, are from one to 
(3357) KLEPHANTOPUS from éac¢as, an | two feet in length, placed in two rows, and lan- 
elephant, and os, a foot, on account of the |ceolate in shape, like those of the Indian Shot 
shape of its radical leaves), a genus of plants be- |(Canna tndica) common in English gardens. 
longing to the natural order Cumpositae, the sub- | The scapes, oF flower and fruit-bearing stalks, 
order Coryubiferae, the tribe Vernoutaceae, the | make their appearance in February of the fourth 
gub-tribe Fernonieae, and the division Hlephan- | year, trom the base of the stems, are three to 
topeae. It has heads containing 3-4-5 florets, | four in number, and from one to two feet long, 
closely collected into a cluster, surrounded by |lax, and resting on the ground. The fruit is 
leaves; the involucre compressed in two rows, ripe in November, and requires nothing but dry- 
the leaflets dry, oblong, alternately flat and fold- {ing ‘1 the sun to be fit for commerce. The 
ed, the inner usually 3-nerved; the receptacle | seeds are gratefully aromatic and pungent with a 
naked ; the corolla palmate, with a b-cleft limb, | favour of camphor, and are regarded as & neces- 
which has acuminate segments and one recess | sary article of diet by the inhabitants of Asta. 
deeper than the others; the filaments smooth, | They are used in medicine, and enter into a number 
the branches of the style half subulate ; the ac-|of pharmaceutical preparations. —~ ing. Cyc, 
henium rather compyessed, many ribbed, oblong,| (3359) ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. 
hairy ; the pappus in one row consisting of seve- | True, or Malabar, or lesser cardamom. Syn. 
ral straight palem, dilated at the base, but other- | Alpinia Cardamomum. Roscoe, and Row. Fi. 
wise very narrow, acuminate, equal, and serrated. | Ind. i. 70. Vern. Chotee-elachee, and Guzeratee- 
ER. scaber has a hairy dichotomous stem, the ra-| elaghes ~Hind. A native of the :meuntains of 
dical leaves scabrous, cuneate, and very much: “Mala 























































or | Malabar and Canara,— 7 Shavghaessy, page 651. 
narrowed at the base, those of the stem lanceo- | Plagtations are in the North-Haet districts of 
late, This plant is common in almost all  parts:| Travancore. The cardamoms are collected in 
of India, in dry elevated positions. — It bas.a |November and December. ‘They are only of the 
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ELEUSINE. COROCAN A. 
"government monopoly, as the ciiltivators chiefly 

eéme from Madura and Dincdheul and receive 
about two hund red Rs. for each ‘candy delivered 
tothe sircar: The average annual produce is 300 
candies.— Af. #: of 185%. oy ne a 
(3360) ~ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM 
MEDIUM. &yx. Alpinia card. med. Rod. i. 
74. Dokeswa of Sylhet. Burra-clachee, Wind. 
Lindley supposes this to be the Cardanommun 
medium of writers on pharmaey. Pereira con- 
siders it likely that the sild cardaimoms of Cal- 
cutta are identical with these fruits. One hun- 
dred parts of the fruit yielded 70 of seeds and 3) 
of tunics. One pound gives four scruples of voli 
tile oil, of whitish colour, and thick consistence. 
O’Shaughuessy, p. 651. 

(3361) ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM 
ZWYLANICUM.  Percira. ‘The produce of 
Quilon and Matura, the fruits are analogous to 
the Malabar cardamon in all their properties. --- 
O Shaughnessy, page Gol. : 

(3362) ELEUSINE, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order of the Grasses. A. 
coracana is cultivated ag a corn-pkiat by the 
inhabitants of the Coromandel Coast, and is 
known by the name of Natehnec. According to 
Schomburg a decoction of another species, L. 
Indica, is employed in Demerara in the couvul- 
sions of infauts. B. Zocusso is an Abyssinian 
eorn-plant belonging to this genus.-—duy. Cye. 


(3365) ELEUSINE CORACANA, Cyvnosu- 
rus Coracanos, Lin. 

Kaywur, TAM. 

Raggi, Dv. and CAN. 

Wamidaloo, ‘PEL. 


Moatauiny, MAL. 





Munrivee, Pipoorn, 


ys 


Wsjetti pallu, Howr. Man. 
Natchenny Rajika, SANs. 
vynosurus Coracanus. LIN, 
This very useful grain is called, in) “Tinnevelly 
Capa, and, in some parts of the higher provinces 
of tHindoostan, Murha and Maud. Mis much 
eaten by the common people.—-douse, p. 219. 
Eleusine (Cynosurus) coracana,—Ragi (Cana- 
rese), kevarn (Tamil), is extensively grown by 
‘the Ryots, and is the staple food of (he mhabi- 
tants of Mysore; and though coarse in appear- 
ance, is a wholesome and nutritious grain — It 
possesses also the very valuable quality of beme 
very indestructable ; and may he preserved for 
about sixty years if carefully deposited in grain 
caves or pits. ‘These pits are generally placed 
in hard dry gromnd. The pit is formed by dig 
ving a small hole of the size to admit a man, end 
as the hole descends, i¥ is enlarged into a moder- 
ate sized circular room. After the pit is dug 


out, a large fire is lit in it to harden the sides. 


‘These stores of Ragi are of inestimable value in 
moderating dearths, as the grain remains sound 


for very many years. ‘Ragi straw’ is a ‘very. 
good fodder for cattle, add it too keeps well. 
Owing to failure of rain, Ragi may be high priced 


in Mysore; but there is no starcity of that 


grain, large stocks of it being kept~in the grana- 


hauch the mind. 


for two days. \ 
then put into a vessel of wicker work, lined with 


water is poured on it with a ladle of 
adaree iron cauldron that stands all day over 
the fire. 
negns of Cape Sherry, rather sour.—Llooker, 
Him, Jour. Vol. 1. page, 291. 
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ries of wealthy farmers. Ragi rsexported in large 
quantities, to Neilgherries, Salem, Bellary, Cint- 
tore, Madras, ‘lrichinopoly, &c. When cheap, 


Ravi sells in Bangalore at seven Mareals or 


eighty-four seers fora Lupee; or if dear, 23 
Mareals or thirty Seers. ! 
in fields mixed with Sadler, Yogari, Wutchellu, 
luve, kari Jola, Sasavra, and Haralu; and the 
sowing Machine, which is, a kind of drill, con- 
sists of many reeds with holes, so that the whole 
of the seeds are sown through their respective 
holes in parallel limes. 


Ragi is usually sown 


The principal supply of 
Ragi is grown in the Bangalore and Ashtagram 


Divisions, the other two Divisions from local 
causes producing scarcely evough for their own 
consuinption.— Madras Krhibition of 1857, A fer- 
mented liqhor is prepared from it ealled Bojab, 
chiefly drunk in the Mahratta countries, — dias- 
lie, page 219. 
prepared from Ragi, is used in the Sikkim 


Murwa, The intoxicating drink 


Llimalaya, and seems more to excite than to de- 
It is made from partially fer- 


mented Murwa grain (Bleusine — coracana.) 
Hooker, Him: Jour: Fol: Veo pe: 138. The 


millet seed ts moistened, and allowed to ferment 
Sufficient fora day’s allowance is 


Lidia Rubber to make it water tight, and boiling 
eourd, from 


This fluid when quite fresh tastes like 


(3364) ELEUSINE INDICA. Tufts of eleu- 


sine are conspicuous every where among other 
erasses of Tenasserun,— Mason. 


(3365) KLOOPEL POO, ‘Tan. 


Mohe ka pool, Dus. AMadooka, SANS. 


Tppa poo, ‘Prt. 


ower of the long Ieaved bassia —Bassia lon- 
ofolia Lin. ‘These singular looking sweet. flowers 
are collected in ercat quantities in’ some pats of 
the Cirears as well as in Bahay, and after having 
heen dried in the sun. are sent allover the Ma- 
haratta countries dike dried grapes, mn furope, 
which they somewhat resemble in taste. “The 
Reverend Doctor John of ‘Tranquebar in an ac- 
count of the same flowers, which may be found 
inthe 8th Volume of the Asiatic Lescarches, 
informs us, that, after bemg byuised and boiled 
to jelly, the Natives form them into balls, which 
they exchange for fish and rice. At Chatra i 
Ramgur and in some other provinces. of upper 
India, a spirituous liquor (2) is distilled from the 


flowers, which are there called Mahwah flowers 
and there is also in some districts of lower Hin- 
dostan, a spirituous’ liquor distilled from ‘the 
flowers of another species of the same tree, 


called in Tamul Caat’ Eloopci, (Bassia Jatifo- 
lia). The fruit of it is a drupe, egg-shaped and 
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EMBLICA OFFICINALIS. EMBROIDERY. 
yall nut, with six: ‘valves . projecting extern- 
ally, pulp fleshy enveloping white and angular 
seeds. When dry, roundish, blackish grey, very 
wrinkled, subhexagonal ; the dried pericarp 4s 
applied to a trilocular nut, and each cell contains 
two red shining seeds. Odour slightly aromatic ; 
taste acidulous, acid, astringent; in the recent. 
siate, this myrobalon is very acid and sowewhat 
purgative ; when dry chiefly astringent, It-is 
used for tanning leather, and as a remedy in di- 
arrhaas. An interesting account of its efficacy 
“ithe treatment of the Nusseerabad scurvy is 
given by Dr. McNab, in the quarterly J ournal of 
the Medical Sceiety of Caleutta.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
aye 551. : 
(3370) EMBULIC MYROBALON. 
Ainalaca, SANS. | Anola, Uinn. | 

This is the fruit of the Euadlica officinalis, 
natural order Emphorbiaceae.— O Shaughnessy , 
page Stl, 

(3371) 4 \[BROTDERY.—tThe art of embrol- 
dery was known 0, and practised with great 
ekill in ancient times in egypt, Assyria, and Per- 


ointed, containing from three to. five seeds.— 
fins. Mat. Med. page. 259. 3% 

(3366) EMBELIA PETRANDRA, Myrsi- 
SACK, | | 























































oo Ambut, Dek. 

A scaudend shrab with alternate polished leaves ; 
Jowers in_ the cold season: fruit red, size of 
1 currant. — Riddell. 

(3367) EMS ELIA RIBES.— Another of the 
species 5 a scandent shrub like the former, only 
with rough tuberous knobs on the stem ; both 
are confined to the Iigher ranges of mountains. 
—Piddell. | 

(3368) EMBLICA, a genus of Plants bclong- 
ing tothe natural order Enphorbiacee. Mt has 
moneecious flowers ; the calyX G-parted 5 5 sta- 
mens combined ; 2 styles dichotomous ; the 
fruit fleshy, tricoccous, §-secded.—Eng. Cyc. 

(3369) “MBLICA OFF ICINALIS, Gaur: 
ver. Syn. Phyllanthus Eunblica, Linu. MupaBar 
uvos epBrca. Aretuar, 1. 24 Nilicamarain, Aheede. 


Amlaki, Umriti, SANS. Nelliekai. ‘TAM. 
Aunla, Anola, Buna. and Userckee. TR. sia. ‘Lhe Israelites learnt the art before their 
Hann. ; Nelly marum. “PAM, exodus, the Babylonians were famed for their 


rich tapestries, and the Assyrian mouuinents dis- 
play richly embroidered robes and trappings. 
Many parts of India are fumous for this art (Zur 
dozi). “* From Dacea” says the Abbe de Guyon, 


Tree crooked,thick asa man’s body, leaves pinnate 
flower bearing, flowers minute, greenish yellow. 
H. officinalis a tyee having a crooked trunk, with 
ranches thinly scattered im every dircetion ; the 
male branches spreading and drooping. The 
leaves are alternate, spreading, one or tivo feet 
long, and about one anda half or two inches 
broad : the stipules small, withering ;— the flow- 
eye nimie, of a greenish colour: the fruit a 
drupe, fleshy, lobular, smooth, b-straited : the 
ni obovate, obtusely triangular, 8-celled ; the 
seeds two i each cell. The bark of this tree Is 
astringent, and 1s nsed in India as a remedy for 
diarvrhona. Che fruit is acid, and tastes astrin- 
vent, and when caten acts as a mild purgative. 
This plant is the Phyllanthus emblice of Lan- 
meus; and Ayrobalanns embliea of Bauhin 
(Lindley, dora Medica.)— bug. — Cye This 
tree is found cultivated in most parts of India 
and also wild in forests, It flowers dur- 
ing the beginning of the hot season, and its 
fruit ripens in eight or mine. months after. The 
wood of this tree is hard and durable, particular- 
ly under water. ‘The hark is strongly astrin- 
gent; the natives employ t to cure diarrharas 
and to tan leather. ‘The fruit is at all times full 
of exceedingly sharp juice, it is eaten raw by the 
Natives although to an European the taste 
is disagrecably acrid they are pickled ancl 
made ‘into preserves, and also baked in tarts, 
by these means they are more reconcilable 
to our taste. Roxb.—Rokde M.S. A. fruit 
tree, the wood: of which would appear to be of 
service, for making boxes, gc, Bark strongly 


1744, as quoted by Mr. Taylor, . “come the 
finest and best bndian embroideries in gold, silver 
or silk ; and those embroideried neckcloths aud 
fine qtslins Which are seen in France.” There 
has always becn a demand for such scarves 
for the iarkets of Bussora and Java. In 
the present day we have silks and woollens, 
mustins and nets, Cashmere shawls, Iuropean 
yelyets embroidered with silk or dassi, that 
is, wild silk of cither floss or common 
twisted silk thread + or with gold and silver 
thread and wire in great variety. Mr. ‘Taylor 
describes the cloth to be embroidered as stretch- 
ed ont on a horizontal bamboo  fraine, raised 
about a couple of feet from the ground, and the 
figures intended to be worked or embroidered are 
drawn upon it by designers, who are generally 
Hindoo painters. Ou woollen cloths the out- 
lines are traced with chalk aud on muslin with 
pencil, and the body of the'design eopied from 
coloured drawings. ‘The embroiderers, seated 
upon the floor around the frame, ply the needle 
by pushing it from, ‘nstead of towards, them. 
In place of scissors they commonly use a piece 
of glass or China ware to cut the thread.— Hoyle, 
Arts Se. of India, page 506. Among the em- 
broidered articles those from Dacca. and. from 
Delhi are probably the best known. In the Jat- 
ter,small shawls and scarves are chiefly, embroider- 
ed both with floss and twisted silk 3m the former 
astringent, used for tanning, and in diarrkesa. both nets and muslins,, with floss silk of 
Fruits while fresh, round, the size of a|various colours, But Dacca ” is also famous 
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EMBROIDERY. 
far its embroidery of muslius with cotton, which 
is.called chikankari or chikan-dozee, and of which 
specimens of different articles of clothing have 
been sent from Calcutta ; also an infant’s robe 
of grass-cloth, worked at Serampore, and a scarf 
and handkerchief, pine-apple fibre from Madras. 
One kind is “formed by breaking down the 
texture of the cloth with the needle, and con- 
verting it into open meshes.”’ Mr. Taylor states 
that Kashida is the name given to cloths em- 
broidered with wuga silk or coloured cotton 
thread; and though generally of a coarse des- 
cription, gives occupation to a number of the 
Mahomedan females of Dacca. ‘Though the 
scarves of both Delhi and of Dacca, are much 
admired, it has been suggested by a lady, 
*hat muslins or nets, worked so as to be suitable 
for making ball-dresses, would probably be 
in great demand, as those which are now 
sold here for such purposes are very in- 
ferior in taste and elegance to the Indian 
embroidery. The beetle-wing embrdldery from 
Madras was particularly elegant: and the velvet 
awnings, musnud covers, hookah carpets, and 
elephant strappings, erubroidered with gold and 
silver, chiefly at Moorshedabad and enares, 
were admired as well for richness as for the skill 
with which the ground-work was allowed to 
relieve the ornaments. The embroidered saddles 
and saddle-cloths, and  floor-coverings from 
Pattiala, Mooltan, and Lahore, were of the 
usual style of what are called the works of that 
famed valley, and which was conspicuously 
shown in the dresses, caps, and slippers from 
Cashmere itself. But that the skill and taste 
are not confined to one part of India was also to 
be seen in the table-covers from Tatta in Seinde, 
and in the embroidered boots from Khyrpoor, 
which have been immortalized by Mr. Digby 
Wyatt.— Royle, Arts of India, page 507. The 
skill of the Chinese in embroidery is well known, 
and the demand for such work to adorn the 
dresses of officers and ladies of every rank, for 
embellishing purses, shoes, caps, fans, and other 
appendages of the dress of both sexes, and in 
working shawls, table covers, &c. for exportation, 
furnishes employinent to myriads of men and 
women. The frame is placed on pivots, and the 
pattern is marked out upon the plain surface. 
All the work is done by the needle without any 
aid from machinery; there are many styles of 
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work, with thread, braid, or floss, and in one of 


the most elegant, the design appears the same on 
both sides, the ends of the threads being neatly 
concealed. This mode of embroidery seems also 
to have been known among the Hebrews, from 
the expression in Deborah’s song (Judges v. 30), 
“ Of divers colors of needle work on both sides,” 


which Sisera’s mother vainly looked for him to. 


bring home as spoil. Books are prepared for the 


use of embroiderers, containing patterns for them 


to imitate. The silk used in this art is of the finest 


EMERALD. 

kind and colors; gold and silver thread is acca- 
sionally added to impart a lustre to the figures on 
caps, purses, and ladies’ shoes. A branch of the 
embroiderer’s art consists in the formation of tas- 
sels and twisted cords for sedans, lanterns, &e. ; 
and in the knobs or corded buttons worn on the 
winter caps, made of cord entertwisted into the 
shape of a ball. Spangles are made from brass 
leaves by cutting out a small ring, by means of 
a double edged stamp, which at one drive de- 
taches from the sheet a wheel-shaped circle ; 
these are flattened by a single stroke of the ham- 
mer upon an anvil, leaving a minute hole in the 
centre. Another way of making them is to bend 
a copper wire into a circle and flatten it. The 
needles are very slender, but of good metal ; in 
sewing, the tailor holds it between the forefinger 
and thumb, pressing against the thimble on the 
thumb, to push it into the cloth.—/W2llams’ 
Middle Kingdom, Fol. IY. p. 123. 


(3372) EMBRYOPTERIS GLUTINIFERA, 
Coosharatha mara T'oomei, TRL. 


A middling sized tree, the wood is of indiffer- 
ent quality. The viscid juice of the fruit is used 
for paying boats, and strengthening fishing nets 
and lines.--Bungalore 34. 


(3373) EMERALD. 


Emerande, Fr. Patchie kulloo, Tam. 
| Zamurud, A Rab. 
Punna, HINpb. 
Zimurrood, also Perma 


taeju, Manay. 


Sinaragd, GENK. 

Smeraldo. I. 

Smaragdus, Lat. 

Esmeralda, Sr. | 

A precious stone, held in great estimation, and 
distinguished from all other gems by its pecu- 
liar emerald green lustre, which varies in inten- 
sity from the palest possible tinge, to a full 
and deep hue. ‘The Emeralds met with in 
modern times do not often exceed the size 
of a walnut; some, however, of a larger size 
have been found—but such instances are rare. 
Localities, Egypt, New Granada, Hindustan, 
and Germany. ‘The name of the Lmerald.— 
(in Italian, is Smeraldo, from the Greek, 
Zuepdooey, to shine, to be bright.) This precious 
stone, which ranks next to the diamond, and 1s 
equal to oriental ruby and sapphire, is of a 
beautiful green colour. It occurs in prisms, with 
a regular hexagonal base; sp. gr. 2°7; it scrat- 
ches quartz with difficulty, and is scratched by 
topaz, and fuses before the blowpipe into a frothy 
bead. Its analysis has been differently stated by 
different chemists; but it appears to contain 
about 14 per cent. of glucina, (which is its cha- 
racteristic conatituegiy) 68 of silica, 16 of alu- 
mina, and a very small portion of lime and iron : 
it also contains less than 1 per cent. of oxide of 
chromium, to which it owes its colour. The 
paler varieties of this stone are known under the 
name of Beryi: they are coloured by oxide of 
iron. Aquamarine includes clear beryls of a sea- 
green, or pale bluish, or bluish green tint. The 
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EMERY. 
st emeralds come from Grenada, where they 
a ‘a dolomite: A crystal from this locality, in 
the cabinet of the Duke of Devonshire, measures 
in its greatest diameter 2§ths inches nearly ; its 
jeaser diameter barely 2 in.; its third diameter 24th 
in.; the extreme length of the prism is 2 inches. 


It contain@ several flaws, and is therefore only par- 
it has been valued at 
A more splendid spe- 
cimen, weighing 6 ounces, belonging to Mr. 
Hove, cost $001. Both these specimens were ex- 
Emeralds of 


tially fit for jewellery ; 
more than 500 guineas. 


hibited in the Great Exhibition. 
less beauty, but of very large size, occur in Si- 
beria. One specimen in the imperial collection 
of Russia measures 44 inches in length and 12 in 
breadth. Another is 7 inches long and 4 broad, 
and weighs 6 Ibs. The finest beryls (aguama- 
rines\ come from Siberia, Hindostan, Brazil. In 
the United States very large beryls have been 
obtained, but seldom transparent crystals : they 
occur in granite or gneiss. 
large size mentioned in most books on mineralo- 
gy has recently been discovered to be a lunip 
of quartz. —Tomdinson, Big. Cyclopedia. Pris- 
matic corundum or chrysoberyl, is found among 
the ‘Tora hills near Rajmahal on the Bunas, in 


irregular rolled pieces, small and generally of 


a light green colour: these stones are -consi- 
dered by the natives as emeralds, and pass 
under the name of “punna,” but the natives 


are aware that they are still softer than the real 


emerald of India (which is generally green-colour- 
ed sapphire). See BeryL.—Gen. Med. Top. 
page \60. 


(3374) EMERY. 
Emeri], Emeri, Fr. 
Smirgel, GEu. 
Smerglio, Smeregio, It. 


&miris, Lat. 
Nashdak, Rus. 
Esmeril, Sp. 
A granular variety of Corundum (Guz. Hind. 
Samada), usually mixed with iron ore. 
colour is intermediate between grayish-black, 
and bluish-gray. 
mantine. It is used for grinding and polishing 
hard minerals and metals. Localities, Smyrna, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, &e.-—Waterston. Fautk. 
This substance which, when reduced to powder, 
is much used for polishing hard bodies, though 
very different in appearance from Corundum, 
is on account of its hardness and analysis, re+ 
garded as Amorphous Corundum. Its colour is 
usually gray ; its lustre is gomewhat glistening. 


lis specific gravity is about 3°68 to 4; it oc- 


curs massive, and is granular. It is principally 


imported from. the island of Naxos in the Greci- 


, 


an Archipelago, and was found by Mr. Smithson 
Tennant to consist of 7 - 


_ , Alumina, : er ere ie? 86 
Oxide of Tron;’... o's eae Bee 


It occurs also in Italy, Spain, and Saxony ; 


A reputed beryl of 


Its 


Lustre glistening and ada- 


- | oxide of iron. The s ecific g faVity OF Err 
| about 4, but its hardness is its most important 





‘and 


EMERY. 

it is said, in sinall quantities, also in Wicklow, 
Treland.—Eng. Cyc. p. 162. Corundum and 
its varieties, viz, Sapphire, Corundum and 
Emery are only surpassed in hardness by the 
diamond. They belong to the same class of 
minerals, and the emery of commerce which is 
so extensively used in Europe and imported into 
England for grinding and polishing metals, 
glass, &c., is supposed to be a mere variety of 
corundum, a mixed granular corundum; a me- 
chanical mixture of corundum and oxide of iron, 
the iron in some of the varieties amounting to 

83 per cent. | ses 
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In the mixed corundums of Greece and Tur- 
key the iron seems equably diffused through the 
mass imparting to it a bluish grey colour; but 
in the specimens which have reached the Madras 
Museum from Southern India the corundum and 
ore of iron, though occurring together, are not 
mixed, but remain apart, segregated, the corun- 
dum forming one side of a mineral and the oxide 
of iron, in a lump or lumps on the other side ; 
and all such masses are magnetic and possess 
polarity. Of the different varieties of emery 
used in the arts that of Naxos is still preferred, 
as itis more uniform in its quality than that 
from Pulah and Gumuch : but it is believed that 
if the best qualities of Nicarian emery be found 
in abundance and such only sent to the market, 
they will prove equal, if not superior, to the emery 
of Naxos. ‘That from Naxos is of a dark grey 
colour with a mottled surface and with small 
points of a micaceous mineral disseminated im 
the mags. It frequently contains bluish speeks 
or streaks which are easily recognised as being 
pure corundum. When reduced to powder it 
varies in colour from dark grey to black, but the 
colour of its powder affords no indication of its 
commercial value. The powder of emery ex- 
amined under the microscope shows the distinct 
existence of the two minerals, corundum and 

ravity of emery is 





sroperty in its application th the arts ; avid those 


Eerie which contain CM tat water, eveything 
else being alike, ate the hardest. The silica is 
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| ENAMELLING. 
usually in combination with alumina, or -the 


oxide of iron, or both, so that the quantity ef 


alumina must not be regarded as an indication 
of the quantity. of corundum in the emery. 


in addition . to the’-component substances of 


emoryy others, ab: titanic acid, oxice of manganese, 
oxide of zirconium, and sulphur, oceur in some 
of the:emeries, but in very minute quantities. 
These remarks have been made with the hope 
that the:torundums of this country may be found 
sititable for all the purposes to which emery Is 
now applied. The only difference in corunden 
seems to be the ‘absence of oxide of iron, but 
there does not seem to be any quality given to 
the mineral by its presence in emery, essential to 
its vilue in the arts. ‘This is a point however 
that I write on with diffidence. In Murope where 
machinery is so available, there could be no difh- 
culty in preparing corundum powders of the re- 
quisile degrees of fineness, and its preparation In 
this country would perhaps be the only difficulty 
to be overcome. ‘There can be no fucstion of 
the great cheapness of corundum, — Himery at 
the end of the last country was selling at from 
£7 to £8-10 per ton and between the year 1520 
and 1835 it fell to even less than this: but a mo- 
nopoly being allowed, it rose in 18-46 and IS47 
to £40.a ton. ‘The discovery of other mines how- 
eyer at Gumachdah near Mphesus has caused 
a great reduction since then, and the selling 
price in London has been from £10 to £25 a ton. 
What prices the several cortundtms of this country 
might bring in the London market it ts ifficult 
to say. ‘Lhere is no reason why the picked 
corundums should sell for Jess than the finest 
emeries, and Captain Newbold mentions that 
the corundums near*Cram, when sorted ito the 
three sorts known in commerce, viz., the red, the 
whites, and the seraps of these two, are sold to 
the Arab merchants at Mangalore. and ‘Telh- 
cherry at prices from twelve to fifteen or thirty 
rupees the candy equal to 44, £6, and £12 a ton. 
— Editor in Musenn Report. 

(3375) ENAMEL. 

Email: Fr. 

Schinelz, GER. 

A kind of opaque colonred glass, formed by 
the combination of different metallic oxides, to 
which certain fusible salts are added, such as the 
borates, fluates, and phosphorates. There are 
several varieties, which are used for cnamelling 
watch-cases, dials, jewellery, and numerous other 
articles. The best Enamel is that procured from 
Venice, which is in round cakes, about six inches 
in diameter, and half an inch thick. 


Sinalto, Ir. 


(3376) ENAMELLING. Enamelling, or the 
art of fixing colours by meltit ain fire, is of very. 








ancient date: it was practised Ai the Egyptians, 
and carried to a high: degr 
Persia. ‘The art is known 1 


and some exquisite specimens 


t 


ree.gf perfection in 
were sent to the 


ENDIVE. | 

Exhibition, of 4,852, both from Central and from 
North-westepts India...  is:chielly. employ ed in 
ornamenting arms and jewellery, not. euly 
gold, but algo in silver.— Royle, Arts. Su of /u- 
dia, page 475. Tnamels being. vitrifiable sul- 
stances, to which peculiar colours. are given, We 
may compare the Indian with the Buvopean me- 
thods of iaking enamel. In general, ten parts 
of lead aud three parts of tin are oxidized by 
continued heat and exposure to air. ‘To the mix- 
ed oxides add ten parts of powdered quartz, and 
(en parts of common salt, and melt in crucibles. 
Thus is obtained a white enamel, and the basis 
of coloured enamel, metallic oxides being added. 
The oxide of Jead or of antimony produces a yel- 
low enamel sreds are obtained by aimixture of the 
oxides of gold and iron. The oxides of copper, co- 
halt, and iron, give ereens, violets, and blues ; and 
a varicty of intermediate colours by mixtures. ‘The 
workmen of Behar are stated to make two enamels, 
which are applied to the surface of some of the 
rings. Oneis yellow: five parts of lead are 
melted in a shallow crueible, and to these ts 
added one part of tin; and the alloy is calemed 
for four or five hours. It is then heated to red- 
ness in the erneible of the glass-furmace. One 
part of white quartz is next added, and the mass 
stirred about for three hours. Jt is then taken 
out with aladle, poured out on a sinooth stoue 
or iron, and eooled in water. They then take 
one part of their palest green glass, and adda 
fourth part of the other materials, to_ inake the 
vellow enamel. ‘The greeu enamel is made in 
ihe same manner; and to the melted glass Js 
added, not only the prepared lead and tin, buta 
small portion of the black oxide of copper. In 
Mysore they make a_ bright yellow enamel, by 
first caleining five parts of lead and one of tin, 
then adding one part of zinc, calcined ma sepa- 
‘ate crncible. When these begin to adhere they are 
powdered in a mortar. When the maker of glass 
rines is at. work, he melts some of this powdery, 
and while the ring is hot, with an iron rod ap- 
plies some of it (the powder) to the surface of the 

the elass.-—Royle, Arts of India, page 476. 
(3377) ENDIVE, Cichorium Endiva. Said to 
be a native of China. Used as salad, hasa slight 
| bitter taste, requires treatment similar to lettuce, 
should be planted on a bed elevated above the 
level and well manured, when properly. grown 
they average about 15 inches in diameter. 
Blanched by the leaves being tied together. 
—Jaffrey. The seed of Curled- and = Flat- 
Endive. may be sown in the earliest. part of 


lthe rains in beds or boxes; the plants when 


about two inches high should be pricked-out into 
beds, or sown in drills. They should not. be 
nearer than one foot, and when grown to their 
full size, must be tied mp to bleach. — If in the 
rains; it is requisite that. the plants -should be 
every. now and then opened, to let off the.water 
that may. have collected inside the plants, othez- 
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ENKIANTHUS RETICULATUS. ENTOMOLOGY. 
wise they soon decay. . ‘The ‘method adopted in There are several species of Amygdalas cultivated 
England of placing a ‘board on the plants for the | for their flowers,and at new year’s day in Canton, 
purpose of bleachiny, will not succeed in Julia, as the budding stems of the flowering almond, nar- 
the white ants attack them, and the board] cissus, plum, peach, and the Enkianthus reticula- 
stopping the free circulation of air, prevents | tus, or bellflower, are forcetl into blossom. to ex- 
their growth and causes decay immediately. hibit, as indicating wood luck the comarig: year. 
(3378) "ENGRAULIS  ENCRASICOLUS.| William's Middle Kingdom, page 283. 06s 

(Linneus), the Anchovy (Engraulia encrasicolus, (3381) ENTADA PUS-ETHA. Mimost. 
Fleming ; Eugraules Vulgaris, Cuvier). This fish. Gradul. Dek. a. 

which is a favourite condiment, is a native of the, An immense climbing shrub forming elegant 
British seas. It has been taken sa the river) fustoons, legumes from one to three feet long, 
Dart ; and Mr. Couch, in his * Cornish fauna, | four or five inches broad, formed of a series ut 
says, This fish abounds towards the end of joints, each containing onc seed: they are roasted 
sulimer, and if attention were paid to the fishery nnd eaten.—-iiddedt, tn the Tenasserim Pro- 
enough might be caught to supply the consump: | vinces, this magnificent creeper is occasionally 
tion of the British Islands. [t 1s abundant On| soe lending its light verdure to lofty forest 
the coast of Wales,” and Mr. Yarrell says, © Phe | trees. and throwing down immense pods, often 
Anchovy is reported to be at this time an inha-| nore than a yard long. ‘These* pods are filled 
bitant of the large piece of water below Blackwall | vith numerous laree-dark brown seeds, from one 
called Dagenham breach ; and in May 184°; re-| 46 two inches in diameter. Though not in Lind- 
ceived one that was caught in the Thames, where} Jey. yet tht seeds of this plant crite uke he 
however this species is so little known that the! ariee Materia Medica as an anti-febrifuze.— 
specimen referred to was sent fo me with a re- 


Masou, 
oh) : ‘ ° : ‘ 1s it % roe Ui f 0. be waters “rxXNy CAGE ° i) 
rare ae Bagh, Oy-\ a day ENTOMOLOGY, is that branch of 


| science Whieh treats on insects. The term u- 
(3379) ENKTANTHUS QUINGUE-FLO-| tomology literally signifies a discourse upon in- 
RUS. On these mountains from 1,000 tO} ceets, it being derived from the two Greek words 
2.900 feet above the level of the sea, the eee ciei: an insect, and Adyos, a discourse. The 
Enkianthus is found growing abundantly, and} tern Entoma was first applied to these saurails 
in great luxuriance. Jt is never scen in the| hy Aristotle, and is synonymous with the Latin 
‘alleys or low lands, unless when brought down | word dseede (whence is derived the Mnglish name 
by the natives: page 128 The plant delights in] <inseets’), both having reference to a striking 
fixing itself in the crevices of the rock, and is} oharacter exhibited in the insect tribe, that of 
often found in such situations with very little soil] having the body insected, or, as it were, cut 
about its roots. About the end of April or apd divided into numerous segments. The Biz 
beginning of May, at the change of the monsoon, | goology of the Himalayas aud of India has 
the wet season begins. ‘The [dnkianthus then | een noticed by the Rev. BF. W. Horn, F. B.S, 
rrows most luxuriantly, and all the leaves, buds, |p p.8., &e, President of the Entomological So- 
and shoots are then fully formed ; page 1-9. The | ciety of Tondon. “ Ttamay by soine be considered’ 
Enkianthus is always in blossom at the tine of} he remarks, * a proof of presumption, that any in- 
the Chinese new year, when its flowers are in] dividual should undertake to describe the entomo- 
great request in the south of China for the decora- | geouraphical character of a country which he has 
tion of the houses, boats, and temples. just as those | never visited ; and bold, he ig willing to allow, 
of the Nandian are in the north: page 130. In }is the attempt to embrace, in lis views, not only 
going up: the river towards the Fa tee Gardens] the distribution of Insects in the Himalayas, but 
I met boats in great numbers loaded with branch-| ¢hose also of the whole Continent of India and 
es ot peach and plum trees in bloom, Enkianthus | its adjacent ‘lands. Possessing, however, one 
quinqueflorus, ramellias, cockscombs, magnolias.| of the richest Cabinets of Oriental Entomology, 
and various plants which flower at this season.| 45 be found in England or any other country, the 
The Enkianthus is brought down from the hills major part. of the species collected at Calcutta, 
with the buds just expanding ; and after being | \fadras, Poona, and Singapore, and in the islands 
placed in water for a day or two, the flowers | o¢ Java and Ceylon ; aud through the kindness of 
come out as healthy and fresh as if the branches | his friends, the ‘late lamented General Hardwicke, 
had not been removed from the parent tree. | Colonels Sykes and Whitehill, Captains Law, 
This plant is a great favourite amongst the] Smee, and Smith, having access to their rich and 
Chinese. ‘he common jonquil too comes in for | extensive collections from Nepal, Bombay and the 
a very extensive share of patronage ; and in the] Deccan ; I may, be continues,be enabled, perhaps, 
streets of Canton one meets with thousands of] ¢-om such a mass of materials,:to offer some new 
bulbs growing in small pans amongst water. and «| facts respecting the geographical <distribution of 
few white stones.—Fortune’s Wanderiygs, p. 157. Insects, a subject apparently little studied, and 
. (83880) ENKIANTHUS RETICULATUS. certainty not sufliciently appreciated. It is, in- 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 
deed, with diffidence that 1 undertake a task be- 
enter on it, I claim the indulgence of my readers, 
and solicit them to regard the present attempt 
merely as an outline sketch, which can after- 
wards be filled up wilh greater accuracy, as our 
acquaintance with the nature of the soil, and the 
forms of animal and vegetable life belonging to 
the East, become better known. The entomo- 
logical character of a country is particularly in- 
fluenced by three things ; first, by its tempera- 
ture; secondly, by its vegetation ; and, lastly, 
by its goil; ‘and, perhaps, a few remarks on 
these subjects (relating chiefly to the Hastern 
world) may not here be deemed out of place, 


| representative in the Kast. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 
limon to Afrieca'and Asia: the: gigantic. species, 


(3386) Brachinide.—The ¥rench writers ap- 
pear macquainted with the true type of Hellito, 
exclusively belongtiig to New ‘Hollatd : the ‘ge- 
nus denominated Omphra by Dr Leych, applies 
solely to the Indian Helluones.’ — zeena and 
Psendo-geena inhabit Calcutta and Cayenne ; 
while ‘lrigonodactyla appears in Africa and Asia. 
The Graphipterm of the sandy deserts have no 
This genus appears 
to unite Brachinus and Anthia: the latter is 
found throughout the continent of India. Some 
of the specimens from Nepal, however, are very 
diminutive. Aptinus is partly confined to Nor- 


get’on all sides with difficulties ; and: ae predominate inthe latter country. 
\ 


before entering more fully into the entomo-) therm Europe and America; while: true Brachi- 
logy of the Himalayas and of India’? Dr-Royle! ans enjoys the unlimited range of the world. 
apologized to phe Rev. Mr. Mop: and to his, Cata-copus is found in Nepal, and resembles in 
readers for the long delay which had occur- | ts habits Elaphrus of Europe, and probably oc- 
ved in the publishing of this valuable Paper. | eupies its place. Dyscolus. Promecoptera, and 
written for him in 1834, and which has been in| ‘Thyreopterus, prefer i iecesathern tropical regions 
type fora considerable time. The Insects of} and are not found to range as far north as the 
Dr Royle’s collection, which Mr. Hope des-! tlimalayas.-- lope, ALL. J. duly i840, p. 11d. 
eribed, were collected in the neighbourhood of, 


Saharunpore, in the valleys of the Llimalayas, | : ; , 
sourhood of | ia Nepal, and various parts of India; a specimen 


and on the mountains in the uetzhl 
Mussooree, at 6,500 feet of an elevation in 30° 
of N. latitude. Many of the desiderata requir 
ed by Mr. H. on temperature and veectation, are 
detailed throughout Dr. Royle’s © Tlustrations,” 
and there is a remarkable coincidence in opinion, 
respecting the distribution of Insects as yiven by 
Mr. Hope, with that of Dr. Royle on the geo- 
graphical distribution of the Flora of the plains 
and mountains of India. 

Analysis of the Entomology of the Himalayas 

and of Indoa. 

(3383) Cieindelide.—~The following genera 
belonging to this family are not uncommon in 
India, viz. Therates, Tricondyla, and Colliuris : 
the two former are characteristic of a southern 
range, while the latter Is abundant throughout 
the eastern continent. Of Indian Cicindehie, 
more than sixty species have fallen under my 

‘notice: the most splendid of the race abound 
in Nepal. Atmong various species, however, 
peculiar to the Timalayas, only one approaches 
the form of Europcan Germanica. 

(3384) Dryptide.— As Tam only acquainted 
with a single species of Indian Casnonia, I pass 
on to Drypta, a Nepalese individual of this family 
belonging to the genus Desera, Leach, which is 
described in General Hardwicke’s — collection. 
Five others are also recorded as inhabiting India. 

(3885) Lebiade —Cymindis has not yet been 
discovered in India: eventually it may occur in 
the Himalayas : it is difficult. to imagine what 

genus takes its place - Lebia:-is of rare occur- 


~ yenice in the East: a nondescript, named uni- 


seolor, in my collection, is from the Himalayas. 
‘Aploa is found at Poona. Orthogonius is com- 


ye 








(3387) Seraitide.—Siagona atrata is met with 


lately received from Keypt, if not the self-same, 
is so excecdinely alike in size and ‘sculpture, that 
it is very difficult to distinguish ‘The Scraitide: 
abound in both hemispheres. Seapterus of In- 
dia is represented by Oxystomus in the Brazils, 
and in Africa by Acanthoseelis. Morio and Chi- 
vina will, perhaps be found in both the’Old and 
New World : the latter, indeed, is common to all 
temperatures 5 the former may eventually occur 
in Europe, perhaps in Sictly.—Hope. M. L. J. 
July (840, paye 115. | 3 
(3388) Wurpalidue, ~Harpali are found dispers- 
ed nearly in all the countries of the globe: they 
abound more inthe arctic than antarctic regions. 
The following wenera are recorded as belonging 
to Judia, vic. Harpalus, Platvmetopus, Selenop- 
horus, Cyclosomus, and many others. Some spe- 


| cies of Ophouns from Bengal and Poona, closely 


resemble British species. —/ope. M. J. L. J. 
July 1850, paye 115. 

(3389) Pogonidae.--Some of the genera of 
this fumily are not confined to the temperate 
zones ; the major part of them prefer the polar 
regions. Pogonus and Cardiaderus are met with 
in Asia and Africa; while Patrobus 1s apparent- 
ly peculiar to Northern Europe and America. 
—Hope. M. L. J. July 1849, page 118. 

(3390) Calathidae.—Dolichus has not yet 
been discovered in India: it is probable, how- 
lever, that it will occur there. Pristonychus in- 
habits Nepal and Europe: while Calathus prefers 
a northern more than a southern climate.~~Hope. 
M. L. J. July 1840, p. 116. = 

(3391) Feronizde. Instead of finding Peeci- 
lus in India, we meet with Trigdnotoma, Cata- 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 
romus, Lestieus, and. Distrigus : most of them 
eculiar to that continent, Argutor antiqua oc- 
urs in’ the “East; Omaseus and Platysma in 
Nepal ; and Steropus in the vicinity of Poona. 
t is by mistake that Percus has been introduced 
mong oriental genera,, Cephalotes is found in 
Nepal and, Australia ; Stomis, Zabrus, aud Pelo- 


us prefer the temperature of Southern Europe. 


‘hey, may, however, be expected to appear in the 
Himalayas. Amara is captured in Japan ; An- 
aretia and Masoreus are equally natives of Eu- 
‘ope, Africa and Asia. Several nondescript spe- 
ies from the Kast, of the latter genus, are to be 
found in . Boglish cabinets.—J/ope. AL. L. J. 
July 18-40, p. 116. ' 

(3392) Sphodride.—The genus Sphodrus oc- 
curs in Nepal, and the anomalous form of Mor- 
olyce in Java and Singapore ; which last has 
been ranged with this family, but appears to be 
sadly out of place, as it is most likely a subcor- 
tical feeder.—Hope. M. L. J. July 18-4u, p. 115. 

(3393) Anchomenide. --f am not aware that 
Platynus, Agonun, or Olistophus, have yet been 
discovered in India: the two former will no 
doubt be found in the Himalayas, when the In- 
sects of that country are better known. —/ope. 
M. L. J. Fuly (840, p. 116. 

(3394) Callistida.—Epomis and Chienius 
abound in the tropics: the maculated set appear 
common to Asia and Africa, each country pos- 


sessing species almost exact representatives of 


each other. Chlanius nepalensis approaches in 
form to Licinus; and although Oodes is widely 
dispersed over India, no Nepalese examples have 
vet come under my notice. Callistus occurs in 
the Mysore.—Hope. M. L. J. July 18-40, p. 116 

(3393) Dicelide.—Rembus 13 found on the 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, at Caleutta, and 
in Nepal: ita allied genus, Licinus, may be ex- 
pected to occur, as some Asiatic species have 
already been described. Panagzeus has its me- 
tropolis in India.—Hope. U. L. J. July 1840, 
page 116. 

(3396) Proceride.-— Among the Insects collect- 
ed by Dr. Wallich, there were four or five spe- 
cies of true Carabus, only one of which | was 
enabled to deseribe. Several may occur in the 
colder mountain temperature, and it 1s probable 
they will resemble Siberian forins. Wherever the 
ouk grows, there Calosoma will be found. Seven 
castern species are known to ine. ©. indicum in- 
habits Nepal. If caterpillars are necessary to 
keep in check the Iuxuriance of tropical vegeta- 
tion, surely the Calosomata, are equally necessary 
to keep. within bounds these Insects, which soime- 
times destroy, in northern climes, nearly the 
page WT. | 

(3397) Nebriadue.—This family may be consi- 


dered as belonging to a Northern and Alpine 


range. 
found at a considerable clevation, possibly amid 
the Himalayan snows. | 
already stuted an 0 yinion that Catascopus re- 
presents it in eae 

poge \\7. 








parently not much influenced by climate : 
temperature of water not varying like that of the 
earth or air, is the reason we meet with the self- 





foliage of the vear.— Hope. M. mero July 1840, 
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Should it occur in Nepal, it wall be 


As to Elaphrus, I have, 


Lope. M. L. V. 


July 1840, 


: \ 


(3398) Binbilpade and Trechidae.—Of ‘the 


former family, several genera will no doubt even- 
tually be found in Nepal: a 
Tachys is the only example Iam able to record 
at present. 
pus 
of which may take 
Hope. M. L. J. Juiy 1840, page 117. 


single species of 
Of the latter, Stenolophus, Acupal- 
and ‘letragono lerus have occurred : the last 
the place of Bembidium.--- 


ap- 


(3399) Dyticidae.—Aquatic Coleoptera are 
the 


game species in the interior of India and the 
south of France. Dyticus appears confined to 
Northern Europe or America, while Cibister is. 
dispersed throughout the world. Eumectes and 
Hydaitens belong to Nepal and India, and to the 
latter country we may add also the following 
genera, viz. Colymbetes, Laccophilus, Noterus, 
Hyphydrus and Hydroporus.— /ope. M. ©. Jv. 
July 1848, page 117. 

(3400) Gyrinidae.-—Many gigantic specics of 
Gyrinida abound in India. Dineutus nepalensis, 
politus, and spinosus, have been found within 
the Himalayan districts. /Lope. M. L. J. 184°, 


page 11%. 


(3401) Hydrophilidae.—Several genera of this 
family are as witlely distributed as the Diticide ; 
and most of those found in India inhabit Nepal. 
—Hope. M. L. J. July 1804, page LUT. 

(3402) Necrophaga.—Differing with most eli- 
tomologists, I am inclined to believe that the 
carrion feeders abound more in warn countries 
than is generally believed. The religious preju- 
dices of the Indians not allowing thei -to touch 
a dead body, may account for the few species 
which have hitherto reached Europe from the 
East. Necrophorus, Necrodes, Silpha, and Oice- 
optoina, are met with in India and Nepal. It 1s 
probable that Necrophorus is more peculiarly 
adapted to Northern climates, while the remuin- 
ing genera affect those of tropical regions. 
Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, p. [18. 

(3403) Erotylidae.—Vassing Nitidulide, which 
have been captured in India, we arrive ab En- 
videe and Erotylide. In the former family, we 
find Triplax, Ips, and Dacne ; 1n the latter, Exo- 
tylus ; and next to this group. Languiria’ and 
Kumorphus should be placed ; genera abound- 
ing in species in Nepal and India.—~Hope. YW. I. 
J. July 1840, p. 118. | ae 

(3404) Dermestidae.—Ino General Hardwicke’s 
Collection, there is a Nepalese specimen of Der- 
mestes, similar in every respect to D. lardarius 
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of Europe : a second species is tlosely allied to 
1). vulpinus ,of Africa. It is scarcely possible 
that either of them can have been imported into 
the Himalayas by commerce. ‘This genus, and 
its congeners. is apparently a predominant group 
throughout the world.—J/lope. Al. L. J. July 
184.0, p. 116... 

(3405) Byrrhidae.—The foreign Helocerata 
require attentive examination. Among the draw- 
ings of the Nepal Collection, made purposely for 
General Hardwicke, two species of Anthrenns 
are figured : they appear novel in form.— Hope. 
M. 1. J. July 1840, p. 118. 


(3406) Iisteridae.—This family abounds in 
India. 2 am acquainted with more than fifty 
species from the Fast: some of the Nepalese 
speciinens are in too mutilated a state to describe. 
— Hope. AL LF. July V840, 9. 11S. 

(3407) Lucanidac.—T formerly deserihbed six 
species from Nepal : two anore from the Hima- 
Jayas are undescribed in Dr. Rovle’s Collection. 
In no couutry is there a greater admixture of 
temperate and tropical forms than in nda ; 
some of the Iucanida resemble British spe- 
cies very closely, while others are the same as 
those in Java and Singapore. Torty species 
have been submitted to my inspection. — Passalhi- 
die are not equally abundant in the Old as in the 
New World.—/fope. ALLS. July W840, p. Vs. 


(8408) Lamellicornes. —TVhe eclebrated Ateu- 
chus Atgyptiorumn, or Sacred Beetle, has al- 
most an exact representative m India. Gymno- 
pleurus capicola, Hope, and azurens, Jab, both 
of them African species, are replaced in the Mast 
by G. sinnatus, Jab. and splendens, Hope. 
Sisyphus is met with in both hemispheres. 
Kpirinus is) an African, as well as an oriental 
form. Several Indian Copridie resemble those 
of Egypt. Copris Midas of Tndia and Nepal, 
exactly corresponds with C. Isidis of Africa. 
C. Saberus and Pithecius appear common to both 
continents, and are eqnally abundant in Ceylon ; 
and several smaller species of Copvris, from the 
eastern part of Africa, if not the same, a pproach 
co closely to those of Western Asia, as to induce 
a belief that they are the same Insects, only 
modified by climate. Onitis and Oniticellus have 
also several representatives 1 both regions, if not 
in some instances the self-same species. Ontho- 
phagus abounds more in India than any other 
country ; some of them unrivalled in size, splen- 
dour, and variety, of form. _More than 120 
oriental species may be secn In European cabinets 
five only now are described from Nepal ; double 
that number, however, are in too mutilated a 
state to be characterized. Pactolus of Nepal and. 
Tudia, is represented in Senegal by Harpax, Jab. 
Aphodius, compared with Onthophagus, as an 
Indian group, is quite insignificant ; scarcely 
twenty species are recorded, , 
Manilla and the Vastern Isles : a nondescript 
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from Nepal will appear in the Appendix.: There 
was only a single specimen .of:.‘Trox: in Gener- 
al Hardwicke’s collection.—- lope. M. Ls J. July 
(840, ». 119. | nel? pte boas 

(3409) Geotrupide.—-Geotrupes -has been de- 
nied by Latreille to exist in india; the Baron 
de Jean also makes no mention of a@hy Eastern 
species from that country in his last catalogue. 
Two species are in my recollection ; one from 
Delhi, anda second from Japan-; a third: also, 
unique, is among Dr. Royle’s Inseets from the 
Himalayas. It is probable that this genus, whent 
found in India, appears on mountains at a con- 
siderable elevation : the species also may be the 
comimon food of the Shrikes of that country, as 
they are in Europe, should those birds be found 
there. Orphnus, Athyreus, and Elybosorus, occur 
in India. Bolboceas appears in some measure 
to supply the place of Geotrupes, which last is 
not so important a group in the Kast, as ima 
northern region.— floye, AL L. J. Fuly 1840, 
p. ALO. 

(3410) Searabeus.—Under this term, the gi- 
vantic and most remarkable Insects of the Old 
World are ranged. Jour species, allied to 3. 
Atlas, Jab. are indigenous to Nepal, a eonvin- 
cing proof that equatorial forms extend beyond the 
tropics, and that they are found in much colder 
temperature than is generally believed. There 
are several genera of Searabwidie, besides Orye- 
tes, found on the Himalayas, as yet uncharac- 
terized ; some of them approaching African 
types.— Hope. A LL. J. July 1840, p. 120. 


(3411) Melolonthida.-—Some of the Melolon- 
thee of Nepal are closely allied to the British M. 
vulgaris; others again, withthe margins of the 
thorax serrated, evince their affinity to tropical 
species. Gemates, Apogonia, &e. are common 
to the Himalayas, the whole continent of India, 
and the Southern Isles. —J/lope. M. L. J. Satly 
S40. 9. 120. 

(3412) Mimele and Luchlora.—These genera 
appear peculiar to the Mast; in a monograph, 
read before the Kutomological Society, there are 
flurteen: Mimele deseribed ; several from Nepal. 
Kachlora appears wherever Mimela ranges, and 
is more abundant in species. —Hope. M. L. J. 
Suly WA, p. 120. . 


(3413) Popillia.— This genus appears nearly 
equally abundant in Asia and Africa, and is 
common to the Old and New World. Fourteen 
species have been collected in Nepal. The fol- 
lowing genera of Melolonthide, also, wiz. Ano- 
mala, Hoplia, Apogonia, and Adoretus, occur in 
the same territories. —M.L.7. July 1840, p. 120. 


(3414) Trichiidae.—Acanthurus, Trichius, and 
Dicronocephalus, inhabit the Himalayas. ~The 
first of these forms approaches our European 


ineluding those of] type, the latter ts the representative in India of 


what Goliathus is in Africa, and Incas in Sou- 
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thern America. Goliatide is a- conspicuous 
family, and may justly be ranked among the 
most extraordinary forms of the Insect world.— 
M. L. J. July 1840, p. 120. | 

(3415) Cetontadae.—Although I described 
seventeen species from Nepal, Dr. Royle’s col- 
lection appears to contain at least six more, 
entirely new. Canrpsiura xanthorhina, Hope, 13 
represented in Africa by Cetonia scutellata, Jab. 
C. cornuta, Jab. is found in Africa, as well as 
Asia. I am acquainted with more than 111 
species from India, and from this surprising 
number still likely to be greatly increased, it is 
evident that the metropolis of Cetoniade is situ- 
ated in the tropical regions.—AL L. J. July 
1840, p. 120. | 


(3416) Buprestidae.—Of this superb and ex- 
tensive family, comprising at present more than 
one thousand species, existing in the cabinets of 
Europe, the most magnificent inhabit India ; 
the splendid Sternocera and giant Catoxantha 
range the Equator and the Tropics. Ninety 
species belong to the continent of India, many to 
Nepal, the isles of Java and Sumatra: among 
them are fornis of temperate as well as of nor- 
thern climes.—J/ope. Al. DL. J. Suly 1840, p. 
121. 


(3417) Elateridae.—This family presents us 
with types of form belonging both to the tropical 
and temperate regions: the former, however, are 
few in number, when compared with the latter. 
Several of the Nepalese Elaterida: resemble 
British species, some so closely as to induce one 


to imagine that difference of climate is the cause | 


of variety of the species. Elater murinuy, Jab. 
of England, is well represented in Nepal a Kl- 
ater coonosus, Lope; and various species, which 
in Kurope frequent the oak, alder, and willow, 
have Nepalese species nearly resembling them, 
and we have stated that there is a correspondence 
of vegetation between Kurope and the Himalayas. 
—Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 12. 


(3418) Lampyridae.—Vassing the Cebrionide, 
few examples of which occur in India, we arrive 
at the Lampyridee ; and justly may the East boast 
of its numerous and fine species, unsurpassed 
probably by those of South America. The warm 
damp of the jungle is peculiarly adapted to the 
habits of this family. Lycus and Omalysus, as 
well as Lampyris, abound in the Himalayan 
range.—Ilope. M. [. J, July 1840, p. 121. 


(3419) Malacodermata.—By some writers, the 
families composing this group are considered rare 
within the Tropics, and they certainly are more 
abundant in Nepal than Central India; and yet 
they. are not of rare occurrence. Anisotelusg, 
Hope, appears to be peculiar to the East. Seve- 
ral species of Malachius and Melyris enjoy an 
Asiatic and African clime.—Jope. M. L. J. July 
1840, p.12t. 
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(3420) Cleridae.—By the family Cleride, 
abounding in the Bast, we arrive at the Ptinide ; 
they, the latter probably, exist in Nepal; none, 
however, I believe, have yvet-been discovered in 
India, the nearest locality where they are found be- 
ing the Mauritius. ‘he Bostrichide are, however, 
abundant, and it is not unlikely that the Paus- 
sidae commence where the Ptinule terminate.— 
Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 12). | 


(3421) Curculionidae.---Without entering at 
large into the geographical range of the nu- 
merous genera of this family, | briefly state, 
that Nepal contains many tropical forms, as_ well 
as others, which are peculiar to temperate climes, 
some of them extending from the Himalayas, 
even to New Holland, particularly Sipalus.— 
Hope. M. L. J. Fuly 18-40, p. 122. 

(3422) Priondae—By the Cucujide (com- 
mon to India and Nepal) we arrive at the Lon- 
vicornes.  Prionus loves the torrid and tropical 
zones ; some of the Himalayan species indicate 
an alliance to Huropean types.— Hope. M. L. J. 
July 8-40, paye 122. 


(3423) Lamiadae.—The largest, as well as the 
most beautiful species of this familv, are found 
in Nepal. Lamia Roylii, Hope, is unrivalled in 
size; and L. Wallichit surpasses all others in 
beauty and colouring ; it is found in Nepal, Ja- 
pan, at Singapore, and the Isle of Java. Ceram- 
byx, Callidium, Clytus, and Saperda, are pre- 
dominant groups, and are found in all countries 
and climates. Many Nepalese species exactly 
represent our European types.— Hope. ML. J. 
July YS40, paye 122 


td to 


(3424) Sagridae.—Omitting Lepturide, con- 


| fined almost entirely to Northern Europe and 


° e , e « 
America, we arrive at Sagride. Donacia occurs 


in Java, and we may expect to meet with it in 
Nepal, and other parts of India ; if not, it is pro- 
bable that Savra takes the place which Donacia 
(does in northern regions. Several species of 
I this genus are found on the Nympheace. [am 
doubtful if Sagra attaches itself to peculiar water- 
plants, or frequents the same as the former ge- 
| nus. Megalopus is found in Nepal, in Africa, 
‘as well as South America. Crioceris also ap- 
| pears to be a predominant group, while Adorium 
is confined more to Asia than Africa. — Hope. M, 
L. J. July 1840, page 122. 

(3425) Gallerucidae.—Galleruca and Auche- 
nia abound in Nepal. Halticw are found through- 
out the world, and are intended probably to keep 
in check particular vegetation. In Kurope, the 
venera Brassica and Sinapis almost annually 
suffer from their depredations; they appear Lo 
abound more in light and sandy soils; ani 
where lime is used instead of animal manure, 
the crops are less attacked.— Hope. M.L.J. July 
1840, puge 122. Gt at : 

(3426) Chrysomelidae.—Many of the Nepi- 
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lese | specirs resemble those of Siberia ; others an- 


proximate closely to our Huropean forms, so. 
miich so, thatin many instances they appear like: 
one and the self-same Insect; and if not the 


same, they are ceitainly similar representatives 
of their respective countries, and. probably fulfil 
the same offices and functions. Podontia and 
Phyllocharis seem ‘peculiar to Asia and New Hol- 
land. —Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 123. 


(3027) Eumolpidae.—The Eumolpide of In- 
dia are not surpassed in beauty or splendour by 
those of South America ; they seldom, however, 
equal the latter in size. Clythra and Crypto- 
cephalus occur in the East, both of them abound- 
ine more in temperate than tropical countries ; in 
Dr. Royle’s collection there are found several unde- 
scribed species from the Himalayas.— ope. AV. 
LJ. July 1849, p. 123. 


(3428) Cussididae.—- About fifty species of In- 
dian Cassida have come under my notice; some 
of the Napalese species resemble English  spe- 
cimens, and may be parasitic on the thistles, as 
they are there.— Jape. M, L. J. July 1840, 
page 123. 

(3429) Coccinellidae.—Although | described 
twenty new species from General Jlardwicke’s 
collection of Nepal Insects, I find five others un- 
described in Dr. Royle’s collection from the 
Himalayas. Coccinella 7-puncata, Fab., appears 
common to Europe and Asia ; at least the speci- 
mens agree so exactly in every respect, that after 
a very accurate examination, no important differ- 
ence can be found ; and believing them to be the 
same, I still cannot imagine that they have been 
imported into India by commerce. Hudomychus 
may eventually be expected to occur in Nepal.-— 
Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 123. 


(3430) Hispidae.—Hispa erinacea is abundant 
in Nepal; and two undescribed species are in 
Dr. Royle’s collection from the same country.— 
Ifope. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 123. 

(3431) Fenebrionidae.——Vhe transition from 
Hispidee to the present family by means of Sarro- 
triuit is rendered easy. Hegeter and ‘Tagema, 
eonmon to India, appear to follow in successive 
order. Both Upis and Tenebris are found in 
the Himalayas, and are abundant in the Tropics. 
—Hope. M. L J. July 1849, p. 123. 

(3432) Pimeliariae——Pimelia has not yet been 
described as existing in India ; last year I received 
two species from the vicinity of Poona. Sepidium, 


Blaps, Ewrynotus, and Opatrum, occur in the 
East ; the first prefers the Southern Tropic; 


the two next appear at Bombay, Calcutta, and 


Nepal ; and the last is widely dispersed through- 
out the East. Passing Diaperide and Cossyphus, 
both of them common to Asia and Africa, we 
next meet with Cistela and Lagria: the latter 
apparently a predominant group. Pyrochroa, also, 


ropos, Deilephila, Celerio, and Spynx. 
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has been discovered in Java.— Hope. M. Lid. 
(3433) Hélopidae.—This family is the grand 
receptacle for the various forms of Heteromera. 
Among the Indian genera we find Amarygmus, 
Cnodulon, and Platyerepis, with several -:true 
Helopids, rivalling in‘splendour and ‘magnitude 
those of the South American Continent. — Hope. 
M. L. J. July 1840, p. 124. sigh Patan 


(3434) Mordellidae.— Most of these Insect$ 
are parasitics of the Hymenoptera, and abound 
in tropical climates. Their office is probably to 
keep in check, and prevent the too rapid increase 
of Vespidw and Bombide : they are common to 
the Old and New: World.— Hope. M. L. J. July 
184, p. 124. 


(3435) Cantharidae.—The geographical distri- 
bution of this family is particularly interesting 
as it contains those Insects which are used in 
Medicine, and denominated Blister Flies. Lytta 
vivas, Fab., is found abundantly in India, ancl 
also in Senegal ;. and there is little doubt that 
several species of Mylabris will be found com- 
mon to both continents. These vesicatorv 
Insects of the Old World are replaced in the 
New by the genus Tetranyx.— Hope. M. LL. v. 
July \84L0, 9. 124. 


(3436) Staphilinidae.—By the families Notoxi- 
dee and Scydmienide, we arrive at the Pselaphi- 
daz, and afterwards at the Brachelytra, which 
terminate the Coleoptera. Anthilephila and No- 
toxus occur in Nepal, and Scydimeaenus in Java ; 
while various. other genera of Staphilinide are 
widely, dispersed throughout the East.— Zope. 
ML. J. July 1849, p 124. 

(3437) Oa the Remaining Orders.—Having 
entered fully into the consideration of astern 
Coleoptera, it is not my intention at present to 
vo into lengthened details of the remaining 
Orders. It is sufficient to state, that in all of 
them there will be found similar and correspond- 
ing characters as in the Coleoptera. With regard 
to identity of species, [ cannot help remarking, 
that of Lepidoptera, there appear to be a much 
ereater number of species, widely disseminated 
throughout the world, than of any other order. 
fu Asia and Europe we meet with Papilio Macha- 
on, Goneptervx Rhamni ; with some species of Co- 
lias aud Pontia, with Vanessa Atlanta, and Cyn- 
thia Cardui; and to these might. be added, several 
identical Sphingide, particularly Acherontia, At- 
Amon 
the Noctuide, Geometridae, ‘Tortricide, and ‘Li- 
neidze, many species will also be found inhabitants 
of both continents. In the Orthoptera, some Gryl- 


lide are common 4o. countries remotely situated, 


which may partly be acoounted for by. the migra- 


tory habits of these Insects ; and the same remarks 
may be applied tothe Sphingide. Among the 


Blattidee, several tropical species range wisely ; 
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some of them have-beoome naturalized even ina 
northern: climate ;. and it is no ancommon occur- 
vence to find Indian, Brazilian, and New Holland, 
sneces ina high, state of. perfection alive in the 
houses of &ondon ; and among the Eastern Neu- 
roptera, there oceur various Libellulinse and He- 
meroveid&, closely resembling English species. 
Among the Hymenoptera, may be noticed the 
universal ranger, Evanta appendigaster, ever at- 
tendaut on Blatta; some Icheumonide, Crabro- 
nidee, Apide, and Vespidee, all of them present- 
ing identical species with those of Great 
Britain. In referring to the Diptera, I need 
only mention the wide range of the Orange I'ly, 
the same in Enyland, India, and America; the 
Gnats and Mosquitoes, common to the four 
quarters of the globe, alike the pest of the In- 
dian and Laplander ; aud, lastly, various species 
of Musca, as widely dispersed as the half-domcs. 
ticated =sparrow of Great Britain. Pass ng by 
the Aptera, and the various parasites of birds, 
quadiupeds, aud of man himself, we shall find 
also among the Hemiptera, several identical 
species of Pentatoma, Reduvius, Tetyra, besides 
Cunez lectularius the scourge of all countnes and 
climates. It does appear, then, from the above 
analysis, that Asia ant Europe have many In- 
sects in common, and probably other parts of 
the world will eventually be found to present not 
only similar genera and representatives, but also 
the same identical species, subject to the modifi- 
cations of climate, and other external circuim- 
stances — Hope. M. L. J. Judy 1840, p. 125. 
(3438) Character of Himalayan Eitomology 
-—The character of Himalayan Entomology 1s two- 
fold, Asiatic and European; and the interming- 
ling of forins of temperate and tropical climes is 
one of its most distinguishing peculiarities. In 
its valleys (probably influenced by the heat and 
moisture of the jungie) southern forms pre- 
dominate over northern; and it is not unlike- 
ly, that to the uninterrupted belts of junyle 
stretching aloug the mountain ranges, we may 
partly trace several tropical phytyvorous genera 
far beyond their apparent natural limits. Some 
carnivorous Insects are also found ranging far 
to the north in the Himalayas ; an example 
of which is Anthia 6-guttata, a well-known 
native of the Tropics: the specimens, however, 
are tnere dwarfs, compared with those of Peninsu- 
lar India, a fact which may be regarded as a 
proof, that Anthia has here reached its extreme 
limits, and consequently will soon disappear (as 
is the case) and be represented by another type, 
fulfilliag the same functions, only under a differ- 
ence-of form. The following genera of Himala- 
yan. Insects, selected from many others, will 
evince their tropical relationship. Among the 
Cicindelidsa, Colliuris appears ; among the Cara- 
bide, we find Desera, Omphra, and Cyclosomus ; 
among. the Lamellicornes, Euchlora, Mimela, and 
Dicronocephalus ; and to these may be added, 
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Anisotelus belonging: .to Telephoridas, and Po- 


dontia and Phyllocharis to the Chrysomelide : 


all of them attached towarm countries, and some, 
indeed, are seldom found but within -the Torrid 
Zone. It is needless to-state many genera from 
the Himalayas evincing an affinity to Kuropean 
types ; I may here add, that various. Himalayan 
genera closely approximate Siberian - forms,: and 
that some of the species described by Dr. Gibler 
from the Altaic chain of mountains, particularly 
some Chrysomelids, 1 beheve to be indigenous 
in both regions. Some few, however, are worth 
noticing, such as Broschus and truce Carabus, Geo- 
t upes and Pimelia; the two lasthave been declar- 
ed by high authority never to be found in India. 
Regarding identity of Insects occuring In the 
imalavas, ag well as in Kurope, there are seve- 
ral species of the following genera of Celeop- 
tera, namely, Elater, Melontha, Chrysoinela, 
Cassida, and Coccinella, which 1 cannot help 
thinking are the same as those of Eneland ; 
particularly as the vegetation of the two countries 
greatly coincide, for in very many cases, pene- 
ra, and in some imstances the self-same species of 
plants have been recogmzed. Among the carui- 
vorous Insects, I believe that Derimestes lardari- 
us, and vulpinus, Corvnetes violaceus, and rufi- 
pes, and some of the Staphilinidg, are essential- 
ly the same in Europe and the Himalayas. Of 
Lepidoptera, I figure Papilio Machaon, because 
it is evidently the same as what we meet with in 
Eneland ; the same remark will apply to Vanessa 
Atalanta, and Cynthia Cardui. ‘The I’rench en- 
tomolovists are inclined to regard the Insects of 
widely separated countries as distinct species ; 1 
wish to esteem them as varieties, and I cannot 
help thinking, that as identity of Plants has been 
satisfactorily proved by Dr. Royle, so also we 
may believe in the identity of Iusects in regions 
widely removed from each other. At any rate, 
should these varieties eventually prove distinct 
(which may be ascertained, I think, in the Lepi- 
doptera order, when we become better acquainted 
with the oval, larval, and chirysalidous stages), yet 
the difference will ever be so slight, that we can- 
not separate or distinguish them in the image state 
with anv degree of certainty. But whcther they 
be accounted species, or only varieties, we sve 
the grand object of their creation, in their fitness 
for performing certain functions which are as- 
signed them ; one of these is, to keep in check 
the luxuriance of vegetation and to restraim it 
within due limits; another may be, that these 
puny agents may fecundate the flowers, by carry- 
ing the fertilizing pollen from tree to tree, and 
thus be the means, in one case, of promoting 
vegetation, as in another they are the agents of 
its destruction.— Hope. M. L. J. July 1840, 


page 127. | 


(3439) Ensomological cheracter of India.— 
From the foregoing Analysis, I have uo hesita- 
tion in asserting that the pervading character of 


~~ 
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Indian Entomology is uniformity. It is true 
that we meet with imumerous genera, both of 
tropical and teimpernte climes, ussociated to- 
gether; the former inore abundant, the latter 
less frequent (as we might naturally expect) than 
in the Himalayas. There is, however. a greater 
intermingling of forms than at first sieht would 
be readily imagined ; but when we take into our 
consideration, that many of the species resembling 
those of Kurope may have been captured on 
the mountain ranges, at a considerable elevation 
we may partly account for it. ‘This attempted 
explanation, however, is not always available or 
satisfactory ; for in the heated valleys of the 
Kast, we find many Muropean types and species, 
in numbers sufficient to excile our astonishment. 
It will appear, then, that many species taken in 
temperate and northern climes, are not confined 
to them, and that the range they enjoy is very 
considerable, extending not only over the Old 
World, but also to the New. As we advance 
from the Poles tothe Hquator, vegetation is 
nore Juxuriant, in proportion as heat increases, 
and the quantity of work assigned to Inseet 
races 18 proportionately increased. Is it not 
natural to Imagine that the functions performed 
by them in a colder climate, would in a warmer 
one require increased exertion and capabilities ? 
Jt does not follow, because we find new types of 
form in tropical countries, and new genera of 
superior bulk and power, and more abundant in 
individuals, that therefore they necessarily replace 
the old ones, and are to perform the duties pe- 
cullar to both regions ; both may live and thrive 
together, and abound in the same countries, and 
will eventually be found to do so. When the 
genera of temperate climes appear within the 
‘Tropics, I see 10 reason why they inay not have 
the same functions assigned them there, as in 
colder latitudes ; but when we find new types of 
form, and a more powerful organization, with 
the size of the Insects ereatly increased (as 
is the case in tropical regions), does it not al- 
most naturally follow that they are intended sole- 
ly for those regions, and for the increase of work 
they are there destined to perform ? ‘To return, 
however, to the subject of uniformity of entomo- 
logical character throughout the Peninsula and 
the Kast, I think it probable that it is in a great 
measure to be accounted for by the general uni- 
formity of its temperature, vegetation, and soil. 
‘There may, indeed, be other causes, which parti- 
cularly influence it, but these may be esteemed 
the most essential. When we look to the range 
Which genera here enjoy, it is very considerable : 
in part of the Himalayas, at the extreme southern 
points of India, in the West, and even in its 
Kastern Isles, there is one pervading character, 
cvincing every where the prevalence of tropical 
genera. ‘I'o spenk more specifically, in Nepal 
and the southernmost extremity of the Mysore, 
and in Ceylon, at Bombay, and at Madras, at 
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Caleutta and Singapore, in Japan and Java, with 
the rest of the Polynesian Isles, the majority of 
the same types abound ; and whut 1s ‘of iors 
consequence, a great majority of the same species 
also occur in most of the above-mentioned re- 
vions. Having noticed the intermingling of ge- 
nera belonging to Europe and Asia, We may pro- 
bably find a slight accordance elsewhere. Now, 


if we turn our eyes to Africa, we shall there find 


a considerable similarity in the entomology of 
this quarter of the globe with that of Asia ; and 
this resemblance between the two countries will 
be readily seen by the short annexed list of some 
of the more particular genera, which are com- 
mon to both of them. Among the Carabide 
occur Anthia, Orthogonius, ‘Trigonodactyla, and 
Siagona. Among the Lamellicornes, Epirimus 


| re F ‘ 
cand Popillia, the conical Buprestidze and the ex- 


traordinary Paussidie, which last are chiefly found 
only in these regions ; and to these may be add- 
ed, as wellas many more, the genera Melvris, 
Mevalopus, Sagra, and Adorium ; Dorylus, 
among the Hymenoptera, and Diopsis among the 
Diptera. Passing from) genera to species, we 
shall find that precisely the sane oecur m_ both 
continents ; among the most conspicuous, T shall 
mention but a few, namely, Copris Midas, Sa- 
bieus, and Pithecius, Cetoma cornuta, and Lytta 


givas. Even supposing that no identical spe- 
cies occurred, which were common to Asia, 


and Africa, vet we could not help observing the 
very remarkable sumiarity im = the represeuta- 
tives of each ; one example of which 1s, Ateu- 
chus sanctus, which very closely resembles the 
celebrated Sacred Beetle of the Egyptians, the 
object of their worship, by some regarded as an 
emblem of fertility, but I think more proba- 
bly that of eternity. Before concluding my 
remarks on the similarity of Insects found in 
Asia and Africa, JT cannot help expressing a 
wish that some individual may be induced to de- 
velope the character of the entomology of these gt- 
wantic regions more thoroughly than has vet been 
attempted ; as there is an ample field for research 
and speculation. We shall feel much indebted 
to hii, if he will explain how the Copridee were 
transported from one country to another, and 
how they reached the island of Ceylon ; how also 
Cetonia cornuta, which is taken on the banks of 
the Gambia, became an inhabitant of India. 
Lytta gigas may have travelled by land, and 
perhaps the Copridz following the track and 
droppings of the camel, may have pursued the 
same route. Let him describe the sands of the 
desert and those in the vicinity of the Indus, 
rive us a comparative Fauna of the Ganges and 
the Nile, record the varieties of teniperature, the 
character of vegetation, and the genera peculiar 
to the different soils. ‘Let him do this, following 
the steps of the celebrated Forskahl, and he indeed 
will advance the objects ‘of science, deserve the 
thunks of the présent generation, and command 
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he reanect.of posterity. By pursuing the course 
earns a0 By Mr. Hope, a naturalist would 
be enabled, not only to display. the. connection 
between soil, temperature, and vegetation, as 
well as the animal.forms which the latter sup- 
ports, but also prove the advantages of , studying 
the natural%ciences in connection with each other, 
and be enabled to explain something of the laws 
which influence the geographical distribution of 
plants and animals.—J. F. &.—Hope. M. L. J. 
July 1840, p. 129. 

(3440) ORDER DERMAPTERA, LeEacu. 

Party ForricuLipe- 
ForricuLta Macropyea, Westw. 


Piceo-nigra, punctata, abdomine mneo sub- 
micante, marginibus thoracis, tegminibusque ru- 
fescentibus, forcipe (4 ) longissimo valde curvato, 
et gracili; ( Q) fere recto tenuissimo. 

Long. Corp. (forcipe excluso) 6 lin. 6 @ lin. 5. 

Ad genus Forficulam (stricte sic dictum Ser- 
villeo) appertinet, statura fere Forficule aunicu- 
lari et paullo robustior, caput migrum puncta- 
tum, impressionibus duabus anticis inter oculos. 
Antenne @ (6 mutilate) 13-articulatie graciles 
rufescentes, articulis bassalibus obscurioribus.— 
Protherax planus antice Vix emarginatus, lateri- 
hus antice rectis, postice rotundatis, mger punc- 
tatus, margine tenui rufescenti; foveolis duabus 
rotundatis, antice impressus.—TZegmina piceo- 
rufescentia, punctata, portio alarum detecta con- 
color. Abdomen nigro-picum punctatum wenco 
submicans ; segmento penultimo lateraliter et an- 
culariter producto (4 ) aut simplici ( ¢ ). Forceps 
(4) niger valde elongatus, gracilis ad basin, 
valde externe curvatus,in medio,dentibus duobus 
parvis internis instructus, apice sursuin cl ¢x- 
ferius producto, acuto (9) clongatus multo 
gracilior, rufescens fere rectus et Iermis.— 
Westwood. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 130. 


(3441) ORDER LEPIDOPTERA, Lixn. 
DIURNA. FamILy PAPILIONID#. 
PAPILIO Macuaon, Linn. 


This handsome butterfly, like Vancssee Antiopa, 
and Atalanta, Cynthia Cardui, and some others, 
affords an instance of wide geographical range, 
(Messrs. Godart and Latreille,in the Encyclopédie 
Mecthodique (Vol. 1X., Art. Papillon) state, that 
Pap. Machaon is found in Syria and Egypt] 
rather than of representative structure, since 
the individual figured cannot be regarded as 
specifically distinct from the European specimens, 
which differ amongst themselves in various slight 
particulars, as the size of the dark bars, and spots, 
&e.. It may, however, be noticed, that the spe- 


cimen figured has the small oval black spot near 


the extremity of the anterior wings. almost en- 


tively isolated,.-the large basal black portion of | ‘ : 
TS cles. — Westwood. M. LJ. July 1840, page Jol. 


the same wings is very -strongly covered with 
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yellow powder, whilst the black lunules of thc 
posterior wings are not nearly so much powder- 
ed with blue bloom,. asin the. ordinary English 
specinens,— Westwood. . Hope... M. L. J. July 
1840, p. 130. ane a 
Fam. NYMPHALIDE. 


PapHra Parakexta, Horsfield. Lepidopt. Ja- 
vanica. cs . 


_Paph. alis anticis ad  apicem acutis, pos- 
ticis subcaudatis ; anticis supra ad basin ceeruleis, 
fascia obliqua lata fulva in medio, apiceque nigro ; 
maculisque duabus parvis albis (una discoidali, 
altera apicali) ornatis; posticis ceeruleis. 


The preceding characters, drawn from the upper 
surface of the wings of this remarkable butterfly, 
suffice for its determination until the publication 
of Dr. Horsfield’s description. The under sur- 
face of the wings are, however, much more re- 
markable, bearing a most striking resemblance 
toa pale dried leaf; the deception bemg much 
increased by the form of the wings, when brought 
in contact by the Insect, whilst sitting upon a 
flower in the sun-shine, the short candal appen- 
dages giving rise to the idea of the stalk of the 
leaf, thus completing the delusion.— 'estwood. 
Hope. M.L.J. July 1840, page 131. 


PIVISION ?————? Fam Zyemnip=? 
Genus CAMPYLOTES, Westww. 


Genus anomalum Heleone et Anthonoyze Se. 
Gymnanto ccreque Gueér, affine, ale oblonge. 
subovales, integra, nervis apicalibus valde curva- 
tis, antic cellula discoidali clausa nervos duos 
postice emittens, quorum exterior trifurcatis, 
postiew etiam cellula discoidali clausi, nervo  re- 
currente intermedio bifurcato. Corpus parvum 
abdomine gracili, pone alas hand protenso. Capu. 
parvum. Ocelli 2. Antenne graciles biramoswt 
Palpi brevissimi supra haud discernendi, maxillir 
elongate spirales. | 

CAMPYLOTES HIstTrRionicus, Westw. chneus, 
alis ad costam rufo—, interne  flavo-lineatis, 


maculisque apicalibus  albis. Tiong — Corp. 
llin. 11. Expans. ‘alar. une. 3. Habitat in 


Nepalia. Hardwicke ; in Montibus Himalayanis. 
Royle. Corpus nigro-ancum, palagris macniis- 
que abdominalibus lateralibus flavis. Al‘ anticx: 
anes: costa, fasciisque duabus discoidalibus rufis, 
fasciisque tribus internis per totam longitudinem 
alarum currentibus flavis ; maculis 8 vel 9 (spa- 
tium inter nervos apicales occupantibus) albis 

Alw postice, similiter coloratw, at maculee ter- 
minales flavo ornantur. This remarkable Insect 
appears to be the extreme type of a very “numer- 
ous Indian group of ise) ea to which be- 
long the species named Capys pectinicornis, 
Thallo, and Rhodope. It is impossible to decide 
upon their real affinities, until we obtain a know- 
ledge of the metamorphoses of some of the spe- 
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(3442) ORDER ORTHOPTERA. Fam. Man- 


Mantis Roylii, Hope, MSS. 


. (8443) ORDER HYMENOPTERA. Section 


s 


PUPIVORA. 
| Fam. Cuatcrpip2. 
Drearnus HimaLayanus, Westw. | 


Niger, pedibus 4 anterioribus, tarsisque pos- 
bicornuto. 
Long.corp. lin. 2. Exp. 


ticis rufescentibus. Capite obtuse 
Habitat in Himalaya. 
alar. lin. 3. | 


Caput nigrum punctatum, antice obtuse bicor- 
nutum anteanarum articulo primo nigro (arti- 


culis reliquis deteritis).Thorax fortiter punctatus ; 


metathorace 4 lineato et ad latera,angulariter pro- 
Abdomen breve depressum thoracis la- 
rufuscentes, 2 


ducto. 
titudine. Pedes 4 anteriores 
postici, nigri, tarsis solummodo rufescentibus. 


Obs. In hac specie partes oris valde elongate, 
labro oblongo-ovali ciliato, mandibulis inter se 
similibus, gracilibus, sub apice dente interno 
unico armatis.— Westwood. M. L. J. July 1840, 
page 182. 


(3444) ORDER HETEROPTERA. Section 
LLONGILABBES. 
Fam. ScCUTELLERID. 
ScUTELLERA PULCHELLA, Hope, MSS. 


Ceeruleo-nigra vel-wneo, nitida prothoracis 
disco antice, et margine postico eneo vel cupreo 
tincto, scutello aureo viridique intenti, fascia 
transversa basali, alteraque centrali obliqua, (in 
medio interrupta) et maculis tribus rotundatis 
(postice et in triangulum positis) czeruleo-nignis. 

Statura fere Scutellerse maure at paullo 
minor, scutelloque abdomen omnino obtegenti. 
Scutellerse Stocker affinis at robustior. Antennie 
articulis duobus basalibus brevibus equalibus. 
3tio. 2do. fere duplo longiori, ultimo omnium 
longissimo. Long. corp. lin. 5. lat. lin. 3.— West- 
wood. M. L. J. July 1840, page 132. 










MeGcaRHYNcHus TR§NSVERSALIS, Westw. 

Fusco-niger, capitefjacuté bicornuto, angulis- 
que anticis thoracis até antice productis, pro- 
thorace et scutello tranw@gerse striatis, parte cori- 
acea hemelytrorum niga ata 
membrana apicali albida¥jutenne et pedes nigni. 
Long. corp. lin. 73. lag lin. 35.— Westwood, 
M. L. J. July 1340, page@s?. 


Fam. Acap@ 

58. » sae? " ; 
Nigra, capite thoraceque sulphureo maculatis, 

alarum dimidio basali sulphureo, parte anticarum 





flava utmaque | 





sulphurea, fascia obliqna nigricanti divisa, apici- 
busque fuscescentibus...: Long coxp,.. une::::14. 
Expans. alar, unc..33.— Westwood. M. Lo issuly 
1840, page 182.0 

-Affinis Cicade maculate.' Caput nigrum orbitu 
interno oculorum sulphureo ; thorax: ‘niger ‘ma- 
culis 8 sulphureis abdomen nigrum sesmentorum 
marginibus pallidis. Ale anticee cesta sulphu- 
rea, maculaque ovali maxima (plus quam dimi- 
dium basale alarum occupante) sulphurea fascia 
obliqua tenui nigra interne dentate divisa ; apice 
fusco nervis nigris Ale posticee ad basin sulphu- 
rea, ad apicem fuscee nervis nigris ; pedes nigri. 
— Westwood. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 133. 

(8446) ORDER DIPTERA. Section 

PUPIPARA. | 
Fam. Htpposposcip2. 


Hrrrosposca MACULATA. 


Thorace fusco, flavo variegato, scutello nigri- 
canti, maculis tribus flavis, media majori, femori- 
bus tibiisque posticis ad apicem fuscis. 

Hippobosca equina; ‘* ex India orientali 
paullo major, thoraceque magis albo variegato, 
at vix distincta.” Fab. Syst. Antl. p. 338. 


Hippobosca maculata, Leach, “on the ge- 
nera and species of Eproboscideous Insects.” 
Wermerian Trans. vol. ii. p. 549. Long. 
corp. lin. 4 Expans. alar. lin. 8}. Caput 
flavum, oculis fulvis, linea longitudinali inter 
oculos fusca. Proboscis nigra. Thorax fuscus, 
macula magna ad angulos anticos flavescenti 
in medio fusca; fascia parva centrali lunulisque 
duabus in medio conjunctis posticis flaves- 
centibus, scutcllo nigricante maculis tribus flavis 
media majori. Abdomen fuscum, punctatum, 
marginibus rufescentibus. Pedes fulvescentes 
tarsis omnibus femoribus tibiisque posticis ad 
apicem fuscis.—/Vestwood. M. L. J. July 1840, 


p. 1338. . 


Fam. NYCTERIBIDA. 
NYCTERIBIA ROYLII. 


Obscure nigra pedibus fuscescentibus elonga- 
tis, vix compressis, coxis anticis brevibus, abdo- 
mine ovalo, conico, depresso, 5-articulato, apice 
subtruncato, stylis duobus incurvis subtus ar- 
mato, capite compresso. Long. corp. lin. 12. 
Habitat m India Orentali. Nyct. Royli. Westw. 
in Trans. Zool. Soc. 1. p. 290-6.—Westwood. 
M.L. F. July 1840, p. 138. Ree 

(3447) ORDER COLEOPTERA. 


Creton1a Royuti, Hope. ° 


Long. lin. 12. lat. hn. 6. Nigro-viridis tho- 


race flavo marginato elytrisque quatnor.. maculis 
flavis notatis. Clypens . quadratus. Antenne: 
nigre. Caput quadratum punctatum, Thorax, 


cupreis marginibus externis elevatis, . lineaque. 
externa, -.disco. fortissime. 
punctato. Scutellum. magnum .postice decitum. 


Elytra nigvo«virescentia maculis. quatuor davis 
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notata, ‘binw fere-rotundate ad’ basin ‘posi- | 


tee, bined: alie reniformes ‘ante apicem locate. 
Corpus infra, eigro-eeheuml segmentis ebdontinis 
utrinque aurantiis capillis obsitis pedibusque con- 


eloribus....in Mus,Dom. Royle; in montibus 


Hlimalayee captus ceria-—Westwood. M, L. d. 
July 8408 page 134. 

(3448) GuotRUPES ORIENTALIS. > 

Long. lin. 10. lat. lin. 63. Violaceus thorace 
sparsim punctulato, elytris striatopunctatis, pedi- 
bus supra nigris, infra violaceis nitidis. Anten- 
nx picere capitulo fuscanti, thorax violaceus 
longitudinali serie punctorum in medio posita, 
varlis aliis sparsim dispositis. TElytra  striato 
punctata  striis quasi vermibus erosis. Corpus 
infra violaceum nitidum, femoribus posticis uni- 
spinasis, tibiis. pilosis, tarsis chelisque piceis. 


{his singular species approaches very closely to | 


some of the British species, and is probably from 


a high elevation of the Himalayan mountains. | 


; Le 
In Mus. Dom. Royle.— Westwood, Mf. L. J, July acute: dente interior! armate. Labrum transver- 


| sum integrum ciliatum. - Maxilhe elongatze bilo- 
| batee. Palpi maxillares longitudine mediocres arti- 


1840, page 134. 
(3449) ONTHOPHAGUS PHANGOIDEs. 


Long, lin. 4}. lat. in. 43. Niger obscurus, 
clypeo cornu reflexo abrupte truncato, thorace 
phanzeoformi, postice lateribus in spinam obtusam 
productis, femoribus lutcis. Antenne picee 
capitulo fuscanti: clypeus hexagonus cornu re- 
verso abrupte truncato, thorax fere quadratus : 
punctatissimus, punctulis erosis tuberculo antice, 
fossulaque postice in medio marginis impressa, 
ungulis posticis in spinas productis. Scutellum 
parvum nitidum. Elytra striata. Corpus sup- 
tus atrum nitidum punctatum. Pedes femori- 
bus luteis, tiblis tarsisque nigropiceis. ‘This 
singular insect will, at some future period, form 
the type of a new genus: in form it unites the 
South American Phanteus, and the widely-dis- 
Sa genus Onthophagus,—Westioood. M. 

rd. July 1849, page 134. 

(3450) Lucanus Lunirer. 


Long. lin. 37. lat. lin. 10. A’neo-piceus, 
areolo tomento aspersus, mandibulis exertis uni- 
dentatis, denticulisque minoribus instructis, apice 
bifurcatis. Clypeo deflexo lunifero, femoribus 
castaneis. Hab. in Montibus Himalaye; in 
Mus. Dom. Royle. This Insect appears to 
unite in itself the characters of the Asiatic and 
Kurope species, the latter rather predominating 
‘over the former :.it..is one of the finest forms of 
the Himalayan Fauna— Westwood. M. L. J. 
July 1040, p, 185. 

(8451) Lampa WaLiicHil. — 

Long. lin: 16. last. lin. 5. Viridisericeus, an- 
tennis - penicillatis, elytris tribus fasciis higris, 
binisque penicillis ornatis. Antennze corpore lot- 
giores.at nigrovirides, primo articulo subpenteil- 


lato, tribus sequontibus atris, penicillis magnis 


piloram: barbatis,.et reliquis pubeacentibus, ultimo 
tamen pabesventia densiori tecto. Thorax viri- 
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dis, spinosus. Elytta ‘ornata tribus fasciis vix 
suturam attingentibus; una'in medio elytrorum, 
tecunda inter mediam ‘et apicem, tertiaque binis 
peniciltis dorsalibus' interrupta. Corpus subtus 
nigro-virens, sanguinea pubescentia aspersum. 
Segmenta quatuor abdominis sanguineo colore 
fucata, ultimum omne autem viride-et nitidum. 
Pedes viridi-pubescentes, femoribus macula rnfa 
notatis tarsisque infra flavis. It is impossible to 
describe accurately the beauty of this. Insect ; the 
serlveous covering, in different lights, imitating 
the. various tints of opal, while the dark fascia 
flash with the iridescence of Labrador felspar.— 
Westwood, M. L. J. July 1840, p.138. 


(3452) PORUS, Hope. 
goede: ML. 
LONGIPALPY, Lat. 


Corpus oblongum fere parallelum subdepres- 
sum. Caput mediocre oculis magnis lateralibus. 
Antenne crasse articulis transversis. Mandibule 





culo 3tio. longo clavato, ultimo minimo. Labium 
elongatum apice lanceolato, paraglossis. lateralib- 
us. Palpi Jabiales breves, articulo ultimo parvo 


j}conico. ‘Thorax fere circularis. Abdomen elong- 
-atum marginatum. 
caribus binis armate. Tarsis articulis simplicibus. 


Pedes simplices. | Tibiee cal- 


PoRUS OCHRACEUS. _ lin. 4. lat. lin. 3. Ely- 
tris punctatis entennis fuscis, mandibulisque ad 
apicem nigris Hab. in Montibus Himalaye ; in 
Mus. Dom. Royle. This genus somewhat ap- 
proaches the European Eveesthetus.— Westwood. 
M. L. J. July 1840, p. 135. 


(3453) APHODIUS. 


| APHODIUS IRREGULARIS, Hope. 


Long. lin. 4. lat. lin. 2. Flavus thorace nigro, 
elytris subaurantiis, fascia media maculis quatu- 
or nigris, pedibusque piceis. Antenne piceo capi- 
tulo fusco. Caput angulis anticis oblique trun- 
catis. ‘Thorax niger nitidus punctatus, angulis 
anterioribus flavis. Elytra flava, sen subauran- 
tia, fascia media jrregulari nigra, binis maculis 
humeralibus, binisque aliis fere ad spicem locatis 
concoloribus. Hab. in Montibus Himalaye ; in 
Mus. Dom. Royle.—Westwood, M. L. J. July 
1840, 7.136. i 


ANISOTELUS, Hope. 

(8454) TeLEPHORIDA. | 
Antenne articulo Imo. crasso, reliquis multo 
crassiori, 9-10 obconices magnitudine paululua 


crescentibus ultimo majori .ovato apice acuto. 
‘Mandibule valde acute. Maxille membranacer 
{lobo unico intus tomentoso. Palfi articulo I mo. 


‘minimo. 2do. et quarto equalibus, ultimo sub- 
‘securiforme. Mentum transversum. Labram mem- 


| branacewmfere rotundatum. Palpi tabiales brev- 


es, articulo ‘ultimo majori securiformi. Caput 
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trausversum oculis prominulis. Thorax transe 
versus lateribus rotundatis, angnlis. posticis. agu- 
tis elevatis,. Elytra sicut in. Telephoris,, in medio 
nonnihil dilatata.. Tarsi 5-articulati, articulo 
penultimo bilobato.— ¥ estwood.. ML, J. Suly 
1840, p. 136. 


(3455) ANIsorEeLus a ceCULi nus: Hover 


Long. lin. 44., lat. lin. 2. Lividus, elytris 2- 
maculatis. Antenne articulo primo ttestaceo, re- 
liquis fuscis. Thorax rufo-testaceus nitidus,’ ely- 
tris pallidioribus macula ovali nigra in singulo 
fere ad -apicem posita. Corpus infra testaceum. 
Hab. in’ Montibus Himalaye ; in Mus. Dom. 
Royle.— Westwood. M. L. J. July 1840, p. 136, 


ELaTeR CrYanoprerus,: Hope. 


Long. lin. 4}., lat. lin. 43. Cyaneus, antennis 
fuscis, ” marginibus thoracis pedibusque rubris 
Caput nigrum antennis fuscis. Thorax in medio 
nigro-cyaneus, marginibus lateralibus rubris. Ely- 
tra aN unctata subpubescentia. Pedes rubris. 
Hab. fontibus Himalayze ; in Mus. Dom. 
las Westwood. M. L. J, July 1840, p. 136. 


RipIPHORUS APICALIS. 


ong. lin. 3., lat. lin. 2. Rufus. thorace 
pedibusque nignis, elytris flavo-rufis quatuor ma- 
culis notatis. Caput atrum ramo antennarum 
piceo, foliisque nigris. ‘Thorax concolor. Elytra 
flavo-rufa, basi‘ nigrofasciata, maculis binis fere 
mediis, apicibusque corporeque infra nigris. Hab 
in Montibus Himilaye ; in Mus. Dom. “Royle. — 
Royle’s Iliustrations of the Botany, §c. of lhe 
Himalayan Mountains, Supplementary Part.— 
Westwood, M.L: J. July 1840, p. 136, 

(3456) ENTOMOSTOMATA, De Blainville’s 
name for his second family of his first order, 
Siphonobranchiata, of his first subeclass Parace- 
phalophora Dioica, of his second class, Pavace- 
phalophora, of Malacozoa. This family appears 
to be nearly the same with the genus Buccinam 
of TLinneus and family Buccinide of other natu- 
rolists. The following are the principal Asiatic 
and Indian genera of this family :— 

‘Cerithium.— Animal yery much elongated, the 
mantle prolonged into a canal at its right side, 
but ithe ut a distinct tube ; the foot ter munated 
by'a depressed proboscidiform muzzle ; tentacu- 
la very’ distant, | ith large rings, swollen, as it 
were, in the lower part. of their length, and car- 
rying the eyes at the summit of this enlarge- 
ment. Mouth terminal, iri the form of a verti- 

cal slit, without any labial. tooth, and with a 
very small tongue, furnished with regularly dis- 
posed reflexed teeth, A. single straight. bran- 
chia. Shell more or ‘less turrjculated, tubercul- 
ous ; aperture small, oval,. oblique ; the colu- 
mellar border yery much excavated, callous ; ; the 
right _ sharp-edged, and. dilating alittle with 
age. Snetochum ‘horny, oval’ rounded, sub- -Spl- 
ral, and striated on its. external sur ade (sunk 
and. bor dered on its internal surface. . | 
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| Corithium Vertagug.— Locality; Ladian Occan 
and. Moluceas,. (Lamarck ji: iin tet. 
Oecrithium Aluco. Seseend, ashes si and 
Moluccas. -(Luami) | 


Genus: Potamides, Brongintt 5 
Montfort. °" 


Cerithinm palustre. —Lcatity;” 


pte hed. Ole eg 


Py rats, De 


Saale of the 


East Indies, in ‘the salt marshes. {(Lam.} 
(Genus, Pirena, Lam.) Cerithium Madagas- 
cariense. ‘I'he number of species of Cerithia at 


present described exceed one hundred. 


Planazis.—Animal unknown. Shell oval, eo- 
nical, solid, transversely furrowed ; aperture ob- 
long ; columella flattened and tr uncated. auterli- 
orly, separated from the right border or lip by 
asinus : right lip furrow ed or rayed within, and 
thickened by a decurrent callosity at its origin. 
Operculum horny, oval, delicate, subspiral. ‘La- 
marck established this. genus for certain small 
shells approximating closely to the Phasianelle, 
but differmg from thein by the truncation of 
the anterior part of the columella. He only re- 
cords two species, namely PL. sulcata and P. un- 
dulata. M. Rang states that he possesses six 
well-distinguished species. Woodward, in his 
‘Manual of the Mollusca,’ gives eleven species. 
Thev are found in the West Indies, Red Sea, 
Bourbon, India, the Pacific, and ‘Per u. The 
Planaris is a littoral shell, and is sometimes 
found under stones. M. Rang says that he had 
had occasion to observe the animal at the Isle of 
France (Mauritius), where the rocks are some- 
times covered with them, but, having lost his 
notes, he is unable to give its principal charac- 
ters. According to his recollection, the animal 
differed very little from that of Phasianclla. -M. 
Deshayes, in his Tables, puts the living species 
at four. 


Subula.— Animal spiral, very much elevated ; 
foot very short and round ; head with extremely 
small triangular tentacula, bearing the eyes at 
their summit; along labial proboscis without 
hooks (crotchets), at the bottom of which is the 
mouth equally unarmed. Shell without an epi- 
dermis, turriculated, and with a pointed spire ; 
whorls smooth, ribanded, bifid; aperture oval, 
small, deeply notched anteriorly ; external lip 
thin and sharp-edged ; internal o# columellar lip 
with an oblique bourrelet at its extr emity. 
Operculum oval, hor ny, mnie, and as it ’ were * 
imbrieated. 


S. maculata (l.am.), oe maculatum 
(Linn). It inhabits the Moluecas and Pacific 
Ocean, according to Lamarck,.who speaks of his 
possession of a specimen. sii on the. shores of 
Owhyhee,, 

| Terebra. —Animal spiral rather elevated ; toot 
oval, with. a.transverse anterior. furrow. and two 
lateral auricles; head .bordered . with ;,a. small 
fringe ; cylindrigal tentacula terminated in.a 


} 
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oint, and very distant ; eyes but little apparent 
at the origin and outside of the tentacula ; 
mouth without a proboscis ; ‘tube of the respira- 
tory cavity very long. Shell without an epider- 
mis, inelining to oval ; spire. sharp, not much 
elevated or. subturriculated ; aperture large, oval, 
stronely notched anteriorly ; columella with an 
oblique bourrelet at its extremity. No opercu. 
lum. (De Blainville.) 

Eburna.—Shell- oval or elongated, smooth ; 
spire pointed, whorls running together as it were 
without a marked distinction of suture ; aperture 
inclining to oval, elongated, widened, and deeply 
notched in front; right lip entire ; columella cal- 
lous posteriorly, umbilicated, subcanaliculated at 
its external part. Thev are found in the seas of 

‘arm climates. Of the 9 living species Lamarck 
refers the locality of three to the Kast Indies and 
one to South America and perhaps India. 

Buceinum.—shell oval, elongated, with a 
pointed but moderately-elevated spire ; aperture 
oblong or oval, deeply notched anteriorly, night 
lip entire, sometimes thick ; columella simple or 
callous; operculum horny, oval, subconcentric ; 
cuinmit but little marked and marginal. ‘The 
geoxvaphical distribution is very wide. Species 
oceur in alinost all seas. 8B. glaciale and B. 
Sabinié ave noted in the ‘Supplement to the 
Appendix of Captain Parry's Hirst Voyage’ as 
having been met with during the period in 
which the expedition remained within the are- 
tic circle. The species are very numerous, and 
have been found at depths ranging from the 
surface to 17 fathoms. The greater part of the 
genus is littoral. 

Nassa.— Animal very much depressed, with a 
very large foot, extending beyoud the body on all 
sides, but especially in front, where it is large 


and angular, whilst posteriorly, it is insensibly. 


narrowed. For the rest like the animal of Puar- 
pura. Shell globular, oval, or subturriculated , 
aperture oblong, notched anteriorly ; right lip 
sharp-edged, often plaited within ; columellar lip 
covered with a large callous plate, extending 
more or less far. Operculiin horny. The spe- 
cies of Nassa have a world-wide distribution, be- 
ing found in arctic, tropical, and autarctic seas. 
Thev have been found on reefs, coral sand, sand, 
sandy-mud, and under stones, at depths ranging 
from the surface to 15 fathoms. About 70 spe- 
cies are known. WN. reticulata 1s common on 
English shores, and called the Dog-Whelk by 
fishermen. — 

Harpa.—Animal with a large head, without a 
proboscis, having the mouth opened below ; two 
anterior tentacula; conical, and very much ap- 
proximated, carrying the eyes upon an enlarge- 
inent situated externally a little below the mid- 
dle ; foot large, furnished anteriorly with a sort 
of heel; siphon rather large and a little elongat- 
ed’; branchial pettinations unequal, two in mwe- 
ber ; orifice of the oviduct at the entrance of the 
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branchial cavity of the right side, orifice im the 
deferent canal at the extremity of a very volumi- 
nous excitatory organ ; vent on the same side. 
Shell oblong, more or less convex, generally ra- 
ther delicate, enamelled, furnished with regulir 
longitudinal ribs: spire @ little elevated and 
pointed, the last whorl very: large ; aperture 
oval, elongated, widely notched anteriorly, the 
right lip with an external bourrelet ; columella 
simple, pointed anteriorly. No operculum, ac- 
cording to M. Reynaud. ‘The genus is found in 
the scas of warm climates, and is more especial- 
ly abundant at the Mauritius and the neighbour- 
ing islands, whence the finest of the more com- 
mon specics and the many-ribbed Harps are pro- 
cured. The animal is said to be of a rich ver- 
milion red. The fishery is principally carried on 
at low water with a small rake, to which a net 1s 
attached, on sand-banks at night, and at sunrise 
when the Harps are probably ort upon their 
feed. They have been known to take the bait 
on the fishing-lines laid for olives (Oder). Messrs. 
(Juoy and Gaimard, and afterwards M. Reynaud 
state, that the animal of the Harp can sometimes 
when attacked by an enemy, disembarrass itself 
of the posterior part of the foot, and completely 
withdraw itself into the shell, M. Reynaud ex- 
plains this phenomenon by giving his opinion 
that the transverse laceration which causes, in the 
movement of contraction exerted by the animal, 
the separation of the posterior part of the foot, 
arises from the resistance which that part, too 
voluminous to enter the shell after the animal, 
encounters from the edges of the shell. M. Rang 
observes, that though no operculum has been 
found (and the animal appears to have been care- 
fully examined) he does not hesitate to leave the 
venus among those which are provided with one, 
because, in the first place, arpa is similarly or- 
vanised, and, in the next, if deprived of that ap- 
pendage, it has, at Jeast, the posterior part of 
the foot to take, in some sort, its place. Au- 
thors generally make the number of living  spe- 
cies eight, and of these the most precious, 
though lately greatly depressed in value, is the 
Many-Ribbed Harp H. imperialis), But some 
of the species are very difficult of definition 
though others are well marked. ‘The shells when 
in fine condition are great favourites with collec- 
tors, and a drawer of fine Harps in all the 
freshness of their beauty is indeed a sight worth 
seeing. Care should be taken to keep them with 
their mouths downwards and from the sun and 
light, or their brilhant colours will soon fade, Z. 
ventriosa. Locality, Mauritius, &c. ot Wht, 

Dolinum.—Animal generally resembling that of 
Shell delicate, nearly globular, ven- 
tricose, furrowed transversely ; spire: but little 
elevated, pointed, the last whorl forming nearly 


the whole of the shell; aperture large, oval, 
night imp undulated.: Columella often ‘twisted ; 


operculum horny. The: species. are found in the 
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seas of warm climates, especially those of India. 

They. are also found in Australia and the Pacific. 
One species, D. galea, inhabits. the Mediterra- 
nean, ‘The species are often found on _ reefs, 

some of them are very large. . Fourteen seems 
to be the. greatest: number. hitherto recorded, and: 
Cuvier has separated the species into two. sec- 

tions, namely the ‘Tuns (Lolium) andl the Pat- 
ridge Tuns (Perdiv of De adios 

D. galea and 1). perdie. 

— Oniseta.— A genus separated from Cussidaria 
ie Mr. G. 3B. Sowerby, anid considered by him 
as having its place next to that genus in the na- 
tural svstem. It differs from Cuases in the canal 
not being suddenly reflected ; but Mr. Sowerby 
stutes that he has seen Casaides which very near- 
ly approach Onaacia in the form of the aperture, 
and an the short scarcely reflected canal. 
thinks that the genus is intermediate between 
Cussidaria and Cassis. Shell oblone. sub evlin- 
drical, apex generally rather obtuse, spire short. 
sometimes very short: base rather acuminnated ; 
aperture. longitudinal, elonyated, extending at 
the base into a very short canal; outer lip thicken- 
ed, denticulated within, and rather contracted 
in the centre ; nuner lip expanded and covered | 
with granules. (Sowerby.) ‘The outside 
shell is tuberculated, cancellated, or mbbed. “ Of 
the animal,” says Mr. Sowerby, “we know noth- 
ing 
be related to that of Cassis, and that it 
operculuin, though we have never seen it.” 


living species ane recorded, from the West Indies, | and bilobated, 


C ‘hina, and the (Gralapagos. | 
Cussig.—Aninal said to resemble generally 
that of Parpara. Shell inclining to oval. convex, 
with a spire bat little projecting, nearly flat 
aperture oblique, long and narrow, with the an-_ 
terior 


back ; 


of the | 


He. 





‘anal very short and recurved towards the | vent on the same side. 
right lip thick, furnished with an external | armed or tubercular, with a short spire, the last 
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R. horrida. Shell oval or sub-globular, thick, 
beset with points or tubereles, with a' very short 
spire; aperture narrow, ong, with ‘a notch 
(which is sometimes sub-canatioulated) antertor!v ; 
right hip often digitated, externally and twothed 
within; the lelt lip callous and te ‘othed or wrin- 
kled. Operculuta horny, oval, ‘transverse, cou- 
centric. De Blainville describes the-elements of 
the operculum as a little imbricated. There are 
29 species of this genus. They are from India, 
China, the Philippines, Australia, and the Pacific. 
The species have been found on corals aud recks. 

Cancellaria,— Animal said to resemble generally 
that of Parpura, Shell oval or globular, rather 
convex, reticulated, thick, with a spire slightly 
elevated aud pointed ; aperture demioval, noteh- 
ed or sub-canaliculated antertovly ; right lip sharp- 
edved, striated within ; columella nearly straiht, 
with many well-defined plaits. OQperculum horny. 
The species are all exotic, and the inhabitants 
of warm seas. The localities of the bulk of those 
known are said by De Blainville to be mhabitants 
of the Indian and African seas. ‘The species 
have been found on sandy bottoms, at a depth 
ranging trom 7 to 16 fathoms. 

Purpera,—Animal rather elongated, widened 
in front; head large with a very short proboseis ; 
two tentacula, generally in front and approximut- 
ed, conieal, and supporting the eves on an en- 


; but there is every reason for believing it to | largement situated at the middle «t their external 
has an | part. ; 
Six j foot. which is rather large, very much advanced, 


mouth below, nearly always hidden by the 


as it were, anteriorly > branchial 
pectinations two, unequal ; orifice of the oviduct 
at the entrance of the branchial cavity on the 
'rieht side; orifice of the deferent cé ‘anal at the 
‘right side of the neck, at the extremity of the 
xeiting organ, which is generally volumiuous ; 
‘Shell oval, thick, un- 


hourrelet, and toothed within; columellar lip cal- | whorl larger than all the others together ; aper- 
lous, nearly. straight, and marked nearly through- | ture very much dilated, of an oval form, termi- 


out its length with transverse long teeth. 
euluim horny, very rudimentary, The species 
occur principally in very warm latitudes in shal- 
low water: two or three are said to be found in 
the. Mediterranean. The number of living spe- 
cies is about thirty-four. . These are divided into 
two groups. by Lamarck; the first consisting of 
those species whose spire is marked by bourrelets 
(C. cornua, for example); and the second of 
those whose ape is without bourrelets (C.. rufa, 
for example). = 

Ricinula,.— Animal. near ly entirely ouerabling 
those of Buccinum ead. Purpura. Mantle pro- 
vided with @ tube; foot much wider, and auricu- 
lated, as it were anteriorly ; -herd semilunar, with 
conical tentacula, supporting the eyes at the mid: | 
dle of their external surface ; 


made his observation on.‘ la Ricinole _— 3 


excitatory organ of | 
the male very large, recurved: in the branchrat'/ 
cavity... Such is De Blainville’s description, whe | lon 






Oper- I nated anteriorly by an oblique notch ; columella 


‘flattened, finishing in a point anteriorly ; right 
lip sharp edged, often thickened and furrowed in- 
ternally, or strongly armed antertorly with a co- 
nical point, Opereulum horny, demicircular, the 
summit posterior. The form is widely distribut- 
ed, but the number of European species is very 
small; the greatest development takes place in 
warm seas, where the species are most abundant, 
particularly in South America: The larger pro- 
portion of the species of this genus are littoral. 
The true Purpure have been “found at depths 
ranving from the surface to 25 fathoms, and the 
division which forms the genus Monoceros, gene- 
rally on rocks, at depths ranging from si beumee 
‘to 7 fathoms.—Hng. Cyc. 
Purpura Persicd.—Tast Indian seas. ~ 
(3457) EPIPACTIS, a genus of Plants be 
ging to the watural order Orchidacew ot Or- 
chide, and.'the tribe Limodorea’ or Arethusee. 


' 


-_ eg 


AN? 
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EPIPHYTES. 


It has the perianth patent, the lip interrupted, quantity of shade seéms, in many cases, essential 
the basal division concave, the terminal one larg- | to them, their natural situation’ being in forests, 


er, with two projecting plates at its base above ; 
the stigina nearly square; the rostellwim - short, 
terminated by a globose appendage ; the anthers 
termiual, ercct, sessile, 2-celled, the cells without 
septa ; the®column short ; the germen strfight on 
a twisted stalk, ‘There are two. species of this 
genus found wild in Great Britain.— Ang. Cyc. 
Wight gives figures of Epipactis carinata, 1720 ; 
Dalhousie, 1728 ; macrostachya, 1722 ; 

(3458) EPIPHYLLUM. This is a division of 
the Cactus family, containing about 20 known 
species and varieties. Beautiful plants with flat 
succulent jointed leaves, from the ends of which 
the flowers proceed. Grow well in coarse river 
sand, mixed with pieces of charcoal and a little 
decayed manure. Thev require eare during the 
heavy rains, propagated by cuttings, every joint 
of the leaves will strike in sand. Natives of the 
tropics — Riddell. | 

(3459) EPLPHYTES are plants found grow- 
iug upon other vegetables, adhering to their 
bark, and rooting among the scanty soil that oc- 
cupies their surface, In which respect. they are 
distinguished from parasitical plants, which, like 
Mistletoe and the various species of Loranthus, 
striks their abortive roots into the wood, and 
flourish upon the blood of the individual to which 
they attach themselves. 








or among the branches | of: growing trees. In 
Brazil numbers of them occupy damp woods and 


rich valleys, among vegetation of the most dux- 
uriant description, by which they are embowered. 
Reinwardt describes others as inhabiting In great 
abundance those deep shady, gloomy forests, which 


form the lower zone of vegetation im Java, where 


the air is heavy and damp with vapours that can- 
not ascend, and where the thickness of the vege- 
tation is. really friightful: where, im short, heat, 
moisture, and a most extraordinarily deep and rich 
vevetable soil combine to produce wood of a fun- 
vus-like softness and an inconceivable abundance 
of twining plants and piphytes. In those 


| forests more especially where huge fig-trees con- 


stitute tuc principal part of the timber, intermin- 
gled with the most tropical forms of vegetation, 
such as Sfercudiacee, Suptndaceae, and Artecarpa- 
cee, tufts of Orchidaccous Plants abound, in 
company with ./raceae, dcanthaceae, and Zingr- 
beraceae. In Nepaul Dr. Wallich states that Orchi- 
daceous Epiphytes grow in company with Ferns ; 
and the thicker the forest, the more stately the 
trees, the richer and blacker the natural soil, the 
more profuse the Orchidaceae aud Ferns upon 
them. ‘There they flourish by the sides of drip- 
ping springs, 1 deep shady recesses, 1n inconceiv- 


In this sense of the | able quantity, and with an astonishing degree 


word, Mosses, Lichens, Ferns, and plants of | of lusuriance. Jt would however be a great error 
many other families, are Epiphytes ; but as in, fo suppose that it is only in very shady places 
England, at the present day, the word is princi- | that Orchidaccous Kpiphytes appear. On the 
pally employed with reference to those Orehida- | contrary, it is probable that the eases just cited 
cee which grow upon trees, it is to plants of that | are extreme, and that they more commonly pre- 
description that we propose to devote the present | fer situations where the broken rays of the sun 
article. Orchidaceous Epiphytes grow naturally | can readily reach them. The general habit of 
upon trees in the recesses of tropical forests. | the whole ordev is extremely local m the majority 
They establish themselves upon the branches, | of cases. Upon. comparing the Orchidaceous 
and either vegetate amidst masses of decayed | Plants of Java, of Ceylon, and of the Burmese 
vegetable and animal matter, or cling by their | country, it is quite extraordinary how few species 
long succulent grasping roots to the naked bran- | those countries possess in common ; and the quan- 
ches of trees, from which and the humid atmos- | tities of species found exclusively in every large 
phere together they exclusively derive thei food. | collection are a corroboration of the same fact. 
It appears from the testimony of Mr. Henchman | A high mean temperature throughout the year, 


that they are never found upon dead erect trees 
in forests; but if upon dead wood at all, then 
only upon fallen trunks, which, from. their situa- 


tion near the ground, are constantly damp. | these plants. 
Such situations are however said to be by no: exist clinging by their roots 
growing trees, and probably others also, must 
| necessarily derive.their nourishment in & great 


means favourable to their growth. ‘They alzo 
flourish upon rocks and stones in hot and damp 





and a climate either constantly humid or at 
least periodically so, are also atmospheric ele- 
ments eminently favourable to the production of 
All those species which simply 
to the branches of 


climates, and Dr. Wallich found them in all enses | measure, if not entirely, from the moisture, in’ a 


growing equaliy well in Nepaul upon trees and 


stones, provided the latter had a certain quantity 
of .mould and-moss adhering. to them. In the 
botanic garden at Calcutta they are said to be 
cultivated with success in’ raised .beds of solid 
brickwork, s0 contrived .as to insure a-perfect 
drainage ; the soil being rich vegetable matter 


mixed with at least two-thirds small pebbles, anil 


covered with a dense layer of moss. . A certain 


very elastic state, that surrounds them. And 
although: nature seems in general to. have pro- 
vided tor the seantiness of their food:by the con- 
atruction of them with a cuticle only -eapable of 
parting. by slow degrees with the -fiwid they: re- 
ceive by their roots, yet it is obvieusly: requisite 
that they should be so situated.as tobe within 
reach of an abundant supply, ‘not only at the 


time when they are growing, but also at all other 
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times to a certain extent. Hence we find that 
the hottest countries, if dry, and the dampest, if 
cold, are destitute of them; while there is:.no 
instance of a country both hot and damp in 
which they are not plentiful. 
ever exhibits in a more striking manner than 
India the necessity of a hot and damp climate 
for the production: of Orchidaceous Epiphytes. 
In the Malayan Archrpelago, the mean tempera- 
ture of which is estimated at between 77° and 
78° and is very dump, they are found in profusion. 
In Nepaul it is upon the sides of the lower moun- 
tains that they occur, where they vegetate 
amongst clouds and constant showers ; while on 
the continent of India they are almost unknown, 
their place bemg occupied by parasitical Loran- 
thi. ‘The traveller finds himself in the morning 
on the dry plains of Hindnstan, where the mean 
temperature is 80°, and where all the trees are 
destitute of Orchidacer ; and at noon he is at 
the foot of the first range of the Nepaulese hills, 
where every tree tees with that class of plants. 
‘There are however places on the continent of 
India where they are not less numerous than in 
Nepaul; atthe estuaries of the Ganges, the 
Brahmaputra, the lrawaddi, and the rivers of 
Martaban, they exist in vast quantities ; but all 
these stations are excessively dainp. In the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Calcutta, they grow most vigor- 
ously during the rainy seasou, but in the fiercely 
hot season, which begins in March and lasts ull 
the 10th of June, they perish, notwithstanding 
all the care they receive. Madagascar and Mau- 
ritius offer similar evidence to the same eftect. 
White however these statements are applicable to 
avery large part of Orchidaceous [piphytes, 
there are some striking exceptions that require 
to be pointed out, both with regard to at- 
mospheric moisture and to the temperature 
requisite for their production. Mr. Allan Cun- 
ningham has shown in the ‘Rotanical Re- 
gister,’ fol. 1699, that in Australia there are 
three of these plants which require a very 
dry atmosphere; and it is probable that others 
exist in other countries. ‘These are Den- 
drobinn amulum, Brown, an Epiphyte uniformly 
found upon the rugged trunk of Awca/yplus re- 
sinifera, or {ron»Bark, in the open, very dry for- 
est grounds of the older colony at Port Jackson ; 
Cymbidium canalidulatum, Brown, which of late 
years has been. observed beyond the tropic both 
at Moreton Bay and still farther to the 
southward at Hunter’s River, growing upon the 
principal: limbs of several of the Hucalypte in 
the dry, open, shadelest. forest. These two 
Epiphytes flourish most luxeriantly in an extreme- 
ly dry atmosphere, and flower usually m the sum- 


re 


ymer season in their:native wilds, the high tem- 


“perature of which is. oftentimes greatly increased 
by. the blighting hot winds which not unfrequent- 
dy prevail at that period fromthe north-west. 


No country how- 
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Brown, a handsome species, originally discovered 
by Sir Joseph Banks at Bustard ‘Bav, and which 
has heen Jately found on barren lulls naturally 
clear of timber upon. the-. banks of. the Brisbane 
River at: Moreton Bay, where. the plant: forms 
tufts on bare rocks exposed to the fall heat of the 
gun, which during nine months of ‘the year is 
very considerable on that part of .the coast.” 
In many cases a much lower temperature than 
that hitherto spoken of is natural.to these plants, 
and there are some instances whiere they are na- 
turally accustomed to rigorous weather. In 
America their favourite station, according to 
Humboldt, is in the gorges of the Andes of 
Mexico, New Granada, Quito, and Peru, where 
the air is mild and humid, and the mean tempe- 
rature is 63° to 67° Fahr. (17° to 19° Cent.) 
In these localities they are so abundant that, ac- 


cording to the authors of the ‘ Flora Pernviana,’ 
above 1000 species might be found in ‘Tarma, 


Huanuca, and Xauxa alone. It is therefore not 
surprising that one species, Kpidendrum = conop- 


senm, should advance as far to the northward a3 
the rice climate of Florida, where it grows on 
the bark of Mugnolia glauca ; nor that others 
should be found in the damp maritime parts of 


the government of Buenos Ayres. But it is 


more remarkable that an Oncidium nubigenum 
should occur at the height of 14,000 feet on the 
mountains of Peru, and that other species should, 
upon the authority of M. Descourtilz, be able to 
bear without difficulty the cold glacial winds of 
the high sierras of Brazil. ‘The same peculiarities 
occur in the eastern world. 
of great quantities of Orchidaces in the Storax 
and Laurel woods of Java, growing along with 
Nepenthes, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, and Oaks, 
ina zone of vegetation whose lower limit is 
3000 feet above the sea. 
Renanthera coccinea, and some others, bear the 
periodical cold of Canton, where it occasionally 
freezes ; Dendrobium catenatum and D. monidie 
forme ocenr in Japan as far north as 37° or 38°, 


Reinwardt speaks 


Dendrobium nobite, 


or the parallel of Lisbon, and are peniodically 
subject to a very low temperature ; and Dr. 
Rovle met with the deciduous Ouelogynes mut 
Dendrobium. alpestre on the Himalaya Mountains, 
at the height of 7,500 fcet, where snow some- 
times lies in winter for a week or wore. ‘To 
the southward they not only occur in the latitude 


of Port Jackson, where the mean temperature _ 
‘does not exceed 66° 6’, but even im much 


higher latitudes. :The beautifal little. Ganasa 
Awstralis’ grows on the branches of. shrubs 
in Ema Bay, in Van Diemen’s ‘Land, in about 
41° 8, lat.; and Karina mucronata extends to 
45° 43? 8. lat., in “the very permanently damp 


woods which clothe the shores‘of Dusky Bay in 
‘New Zealand,” where it was originally. observed 
by Forster in Cook’s second voyage, and where 
it-has since been met' with by Mr.’ Cunningham. 


The third is Dendrobium undutatum of Mr.'—~ng. Cyc. 
ROA 
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(3460) EQU [.D., a family of animals, to which 
the horse belongs. Mr. Bell is of opinion, and, 
in-his ‘ British Quadrupeds’ follows Dr. (sray in 
considering the Ass 23 belonging to. a. distinct 
genus from the Ilorse, and he »dopts Dr. Gray’s 
family-name Byutde, Mr. Belk makes the follow- 
ing remars on the character of the Ass and its 
nearest congeners as compared with those of the 
Horse, upon which it had -been thought necessary 
to establish them as distinct genera in the family. 
After admitting the truth of the observation that, 
in the absence of my knowledge of the original 
condition of the Horse, the question can only be 
considered with reference to the characters ofa 
domesticated and probably much altered race, he 
reminds the reader, nevertheless, that as the dis- 
tinction upon which the division in question is 


founded are structural, there is less danger of 


error than if they had been only those of colour 
or of general form, and thus proceeds: “ ‘Lhe 
character of the tail is one of the most striking 
points upon which this distinction rests. In the 
horse, the whole of this part is covered with long 
hair, totally concealing its actual form: whilst 
in the whole of the others, the ass, the zebra, 
the quagea, the dzigtal, &e., itis only clothed 
with long hair towards the extremity. The inane 
of the horse also 1s long and flowing ; that of all 
the other species is short and upright. In the 
former animal, the hinder as well as the fore 
legs are furnished with those warty collositics, 
which in the others, without exception, are found 
ouly on the fore legs. Watving some other par- 
ticulars of minor importance, there is one charac 
ter which, if not in itself to be considered of pri- 
inary Value, is yet interesting, and not unimpor- 
tant as a collateral distinction : | mean the gene- 
ral tendency of the coloration and marking in 
the two forms. In the horse’s coat there 1s an 
obvious disposition to the formation of small 
round spots of a different shade or hue from 
that of the ground, and this is the case whether 
the general colour be black, chesnut, or gray ; in 
the genus sinus, on the contrary, the markings 
are invariably disposed in stripes. The zebra, 
the quagga, and the mountain zebra are examples 
too familiar to require more than this allusion ; 
ancl in the common ass, not ouly is the same ten- 
dency evinced by the.cross-mark on the should- 
ers, but in the young ass there are frequently ob- 
served some obscure darkish bands on the legs. 
These tendencies to a peculiar character of colora- 
tion and marking are well worthy of especial notice 
in the Mammalia, among which will be found 
numerous metances bearing upon the distinction 
of approximating forms. In birds and jusects it 
ia still more general and striking, and has always 
sitracted.the attention of naturalists ; but in. the 

eae t claas it-has certainly been. too much over- 
t "’ Geographical Distribution of the Lgwzde- 
—~Although the: Horse, the Ass, aad ‘the Mule, 
are now spread over the whole face of the civilis- 


i 
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ed earth, and although the Horse is found wild, 
or rather has reverted to a wild state, in both the 
New and the Old World, there can be no doubt 
that the form which we are now considering was 
originally entirely confined to the latter ‘portion 


of the globe, where the truly wild. species of the 


rt 
a nn ne cre 


family, the Zebra, the Quagga, ke. are still to be 
found in all their native freedom. And this 
leads us to consider the time and the place where 
the Horse was first subdued by the powerful 
hand of man. Mr. Bell, who appeals to the 
sacred scriptures in proof that the -Horse is-0f 
eastern origin, is of opinion, from the sume autho- 
rity, that the Egyptians were probably the. first 
who broke the proud spirit of this noble animal, 
and reduced it to obedience and servitude. The 
books of Genesis and Exodus abound with pas- 
sages Which prove that the Horse had been long 
under the dominion of man at the date of the 
events then recorded. Jt was expressly prohibit- 
ed (Deut, xvii, 16) that the king should mult- 
ply horses to himself, or should cause the people 
to return to Egypt, to the end that he should 
multiply horses. Solomon however does not 
seem to have regarded this prohibition, for his 
stables were filled with these. noble animals ; he 
had 40,000 stalls of horses for his chariots, 
and 12,000 horsemen. (1 Kings, iv. 26.) The 
grand description in Job (xxxix. 19-25) is fami- 
liar to most, but Keypt (L Kings, x. 28), and 
not Arabia, seems to have been the source 
whence Solomon’s supplies were obtamed. In 
very early Egyptian imonuments the horse is 
seen in battle, and under circumstances, which 
denote long subjugation and experienced training. 
It seems to be quite clear that the wild horses of 
‘Tartary are as much the descendants of a domes- 
ticated race as the wild horses of America, whose 
ancestors were introduced by the Spaniards ; nor 
have we any evidence to show the time when the 
horse existed in a primitive state of nature. 

The Equide form two genera—Equus and 4si- 
nus; the species however freely breed together in 
confinement, but the produce is almost always, 
if not always, barren. =, 

Equus has the tail covered with long hair to 
the base, the fore and hind legs with a wart (sal- 
lenders) on the inner side. ‘The fur is «dappled, 
that is, marked with round pale spots, having a 
dark net-like ground. | 

Equus Caballue, the Horse, is brown, gray, Or 
black, with roundish pale spots. The following 
are the synonyms and varieties of this species 
given by Dr. Airay in the ‘ Catalogue.of the Bri- 
tish Museum ;’-—-£guus antiquorun ({(sesner). 
Equus Qaballus (Linneus); . Cuvier; Fischer; 
Gray). Aguas, Hgua (Pliny). Horee. (Pennant). 
Generous. Horse (Pennant).. Cheval (Buffon; 
Cuvier). Pferd (Kedinger). Rosa. (Schrank,) 
‘The: Horse (Youstt). . ‘fhe Tarpan..Wikd Horse, 
primeval bay stock (Hl. Smith). The Andalusian 
Horse (Hi. Smith). South American Horse (H. 
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Smith). The Parameros of Peru (H. Smith). 
Mexican Horse and Seminole Horse (H. Smith), 
Feral Horses of America (H. Swith). The 
Arabian Horse (Bewick ; Low; Smith). The 
Race-Horse (Bewick ; Low) English Race 
Horse (Smith). Hunter (Bewick). The Old 
Trish Hunter (iow). Black Horse (Bewick). ‘The 
Old English Black Horse(Low). The Cleveland 
Bay Horse (Low). The Suffolk Punch (Low). 
The Clydesdale Breed (Low). Old English 


EQUIDA, 
Horse (H. Smith). -The. Tamboro or Birma 
Horse (H. Smith). . Horse with a:curled mous- 
tache on the upper lip, of Asiatic Russia (Pallas): 
Horse covered with eurled woolly hair, of Asiatic 
Russia (Falk. ; Pallas). Naked Horse of a 
beautiful form, of Asiatic Russia (Pallas). ‘The 
Argamaki of Bocharia—a white horse “with very 
closc, minute, orbicular, brown spots, of . Asiatic 
Russia (Pallas). 1t is questionable as to. whether 
there exist at the present day any truly wild 


Road-Horse (Bewick). Common Cart-Horse | horses or descendants of an originally wild stock. 


(Bewick). 
Harb of Morocco (H. Smith). 
(white) Race of Africa (H. Smith). The on- 
gola (black) Race (H. Smith)... The Turkish 


Improved Cart- Horse (Bewick). ‘The | 
The Bornow) Horse, as given by Gmelin, 





Dr. Gray observes that the figures of the Wild 


the ponies left at liberty on the commons of 
Cornwall and mountains of Scotland ; and it ap- 


Race (H. Smith). The Persian Race (H. Smith). | pears. very doubtful if these amimals are not 


The Toorkee Races (H. Smith). 


Indian Races (H. Smith). ‘The New Iolland | have eseaped and becoine deteriorated. 


The Kast. rather to be considered as domestic horses which 


kverv- 


Horse (H. Smith). ‘The Transylvanian Horse) where the horse is recognised. as the most useful 


(H. Smith). ‘The Moldavian Horse (I. Smith). 
The Greek Horse (17. Smith). The Spanish 


gence to the dog alone. 


of the servants of man, and he yields in intelli- 
In.the earlier ages of 


Horse (H. Sinith). Cheval d’Islande—var., /s- | the world he scems to have been devoted to-the 


landicus (Quoy and Gaim. ; Lesson). 
Mongolicus (Lesson). 
Cheval a Port Frisses—E. frisias (PF. Cuvier). 
Equus Cuballus frisins (Lesson). Villous Horse 
White or Gray Horse (ff. Sinith) ; Marengo,— 
‘ Bonaparte’s Arab” The Crisp-Haired Horse 
-—primeval of the black stock (H. Smith). 
Black Horse—the Knglish Draught-Horse (HL. 
Smith). The Dun or Tan. Horse (HH. Smith). 


—primeval of the white stock (H. Smith). The | 


Equus | purposes of war or of pleasure, while the ox was 
Thibet Horse (I'odgson). | our agricultural servant; but his beauty, and 


streneth, and tractability have now counected 
him, directly or indirectly, with almost all the 
purposes:of life. Lf he differs in different coun- 
tries in form and in size it is from the influence 


| of climate and cultivation : but otherwise, from 
The | the war-horse, as he is depicted on the freizes of 
| ancient temples, to the stately charger of Hol- 


stein and of Spain, or from the fleet and beauti- 


The Decussated Horse, or the HKelback Dun | ful Arabian to the diminutive Shetlander, there 
Hlorse of Ukraine H. Smith). ‘The Myautzee, | is an evident similarity of form and destination 


very much resembles. 


or the Pied Horse of China (IH. Smith). The! which clearly stamps his common origin. He 
Bhooteah Ponies (H. Smith). The Pickarrow j is naturally and of choice an herbivorous animal, 
Ponies (H. Smith). ‘The Yaboos of Afghanistan | His thin and muscular lips, his firm and com- 
Ponies (fH. Sinith). The Hungarian tlorse, with | pressed mouth, and his sharp incisor teeth are 


slit nostrils (EL. Smith). 


The Swedish and Norwegian Ponies 


Smith). 


(H. Smith). The Shetland Ponies (IL. Smith). | 


The Galloway (H. Smith). The Dartmoor and 
Exmoor Pony (Il. Smith). Sardinian Wild 
Horse (11. Smith). The Tatto, or the Nast 


). The Common Bashkir | admirably adapted to seize and to crop the grass ; 
Horse: (H. Smith). ‘The Morea Ponies (IL. 


and although we know nothing of him in his 
natural state, yet when he has escaped from the 
bondage of man, and follows his own propea- 
sities, the grass is his chosen food. In hs 
domesticated state however he was destined to 
live partially or chiefly on other aliment, and that 


Tidian Pony (H. Smith). Tuttoo, or Mahratta | of a much harder kind—the various species of 


Pony (Sykes); sedulously propagated in the 
Deccan : much used to transport lnggage, and 
very ‘vicious.—Sykes, Tattoo, or Hack Pony of 
Caleutta (Hardwick). ‘The ‘Tangun Piebald or 
Skewhald Horse—Eguns varins (HT. Smith). 
The Tangum, or’ ‘langhans—primeval Piebald 
Stock of Thibet (H. Smith). Skewbald of Achin 
in Sumatra (H. Sinith). © Tanghain of China 
(Hodgson). ‘Tangham of , Lhassa (Hodgson). 
‘Tangham of Gyanche. (Hodgson). Hubstee . of 
Deo Dharma (Hodgson). .Phe Koomrah, .or 
Equus hippargus (H. Smith). » The Koomrah— 
Egaus Lalisi (H.. Smith).: -Hippargas (Oppian). 
Boryes (Herodotus). Bourra‘of Koldagi (Rupe 
pell); Northern Africa: uot .pregapious.: “Phe 
Kuda or Saran Horse (Hs Sinith).” The Javan 








corn; therefore while man and the carnivorous 
animals can only chainp and crush their food, 


/a provision is given to the horse, in the structure 


of some of the bones of the face, by means of 
which he can comminuté and grind down his 
food as perfeetly usin the -best contrived mill. 
A horse is well broken when he has been taught 
implicit and cheerful obedience to. his rider or 
driver, and dexterity in the performance of .Ins 
work. A dogged, sullen, spiritless. submission 
may be-enforced by the cruel and brutal usage to 
which the breaker:so . frequently -has recourse : 
but:that:prompt: and eager response: to the slight- 
est intimationof ;the rider’s will--that manifest 
aim to anticipate-every wish; that. gives to the 
horse so: much of his. value—must be built on 
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habitual confidence and attachment. The edu- 
eation of the horse should be that -of the child. 
Pleasure should be as -much as possible associat- 
ed with:the early lessons ; while firmness, or, if 
need be, coercion must establish the habit of 
obedience. . No horse should be urged on after 
he has exhibited unequivocal symptoms of dis- 
tress, such as a drooping pace, a staggering gait, 
a heavy bearing on the hand, a rapid inspiration 
like a hurried sigh, and a peculiar couvulsive ae- 
tion of the diaphragm, as though the heart were 
violently beating against the side. The ad- 
ministration of some eordial medicine, and slow 
leading to the nearest stable, are the best 
restoritives at the moment of distress ; al- 
though the cordial might be absolutely destrue- 
tive a few honrs afterwards, where inflammation 
had commenced. The watering of the 
a very important but disregarded portion of his 
eeneral management. ‘The kind of water 
not been sufficiently considered. 
between what is termed hard and soft water is a 
circunstance of general observation. ‘The form- 
er contains certain saline principles which de- 


horse 1s | 


has | 
The difference | 


LHQUID. 
is. An hour before. his work commences he 
should be-permitted to drink a couple of quarts. 
A greater quantity might. be : probably objected 
to. He will perfonn his task far more pleasant- 
lv and effectively than with @ parched mouth and 
tormenting thirst. The prejudice beth of the 
hunting and the training groom on_ thia point is 
cruel us well as injurious. ‘The task or the jour- 
ney being accomplished, and the horse having 
breathed a few minutes, another quart, or . even 
two, will be delightfully refreshing to him, and will 
‘never do him harm. His corn nay then be offer- 
fed to him, which he will readily take ; and be- 
Hfore he has eaten the whole: Of it two or three 
/more quarts of water may be given. Towards 
the close of the day the speed of the traveller 
ishould somewhat abate, and the horse should ar- 
‘rive at his resting-place as dry and as cool as 
-eireunstances will permit. Uf he is hot he 
'must be walked about awhile, or the perspiration 
/ Will return in the stable. If he is wet he must 
be carefully rubbed dry. ‘The sooner this is 
! done the better ; and after he is elothed, water- 
Ved, fed, and bedded, he should as soon as possi- 





compose some bodies, as in the curdling of soap, ble be left to his repose. In travelling the horse 
and prevent the solution of others, as im the mak- | should undergo some degree of training as to 
ing of tea, the boiling of vegetables, and the pro- | the pace, the distance, and the burden. When 
cess of brewing.  [t is natural to suppose that | there has been no preparation, the stages must 
these different kinds of water would produce {at first be short, and the pace gentle. For a 
somewhat. different effects on the anunal frame, | journey of 300 imiles the horse may travel from 
and such is the fact. Lard water, freshly drawn | 20 to 25 miles a day, resting on the Sunday, 
from the well, will frequently roughen the coat | and doing the work in two stages, at the pace of 
of the horse unaceustomed to it, or cause grip- | six miles an hour. This requires a seasoned 
ing pains, or materially lessen the animal's pow- | horse, and number of working hours per day is 
er of exertion. The racing and the hunting | about four. 

groom are perfectly aware of this ; and so 1s the Asinus.-~The species of this genus have the 
horse, for he will refuse the purest water froin; upper part of the tail covered with short’ hair, 
the well aif he ean obtain aeeess to the running | and the lower part covered with longer hair 
stream, or even the turbid pool. Where there is | forming a tuft; the fur marked with darker 
the power of choice the softer water should un- | stripes; the fore legs only furnished with hard 
doubtedly be preferred. ‘Che temperature of the | horny warts in a similar situation to those in the 
water is of far more consequence than its hard- | front legs of the horse, but there are none in the 
ness. It will rarely harm if taken from the | lower part of the hinder legs. We shall follow 
pond or the running stream, but its coldness | in owr arrangement of the species that adopted 
when recently drawn from the well has often) by Dr. J. KE. Gray in the ‘British Museum 
been injurious. It has produced colic, spasm, | Catalogue.’ Colour nearly uniform, with a dark 
and even death. It should therefore be exposed | longitudinal dorsal stripe; some have a black 
for sone hours, either in the stable or in some | stripe across the shoulders.—The Asses of Asia. 





¢ 


tank. There is often considerable prejudice 
against the horse being fairly supplied with water. 
It is supposed to chill him ; to injure his wind, 
or to incapacitate him for hard work. Is certain- 
ly would do so, if, immediately after drinking 
his fill, he were galloped hard, but not if he 
were suflered to quench his thirst more frequent- 
ly when at-restin:the stable. .The horse. that 
has free aecess to water will not drink so mueh 
in the course of :@: day.as another who, to cool 
his parched mouth, swallows as ‘fast as: he can, 


and knows not when.to stop... When on a: jour- 


Kars elongated, acute.—'‘The Tame or Domestic 
Asses. ‘These animals vary greatly in size and 
appearance, according to the climate. They are 
large and smooth-haired in the warmer climates:; 
small and shaggy in the colder countries. It is 
very doubtful if the Domestic Ass is found in:a 
truly wild:state; the asses whieh have been des- 
cribed as wild appear rather to be domestic ani- 
mals:which have escaped, or-mules between the 
Domestie Ass and the allied wild species; for 
when: caught they, after a short time, submit 
themselves to man, which is not:the case with that 


ney a‘horse may with perfect safety be far more} Dy..Gray has here considered ‘as the wild kinds. 
liberally supplied with water. than he generally ' Pallas justly observes, “In éxtengis Asise desertis 
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rimam patriam esse querendam Eyui feri et 
Onagri 8 nomadibus in domesticos usus domato- 
rum, m@que ac Hemioni hactenus indomiti.” 
(‘ Zool. oss.,, A. i. 255.) This 1s equally ap- | 

Heable to the African species. 4. ‘tulgaris, 
the Domestic Ass. Gray, with a longitudinal 
dorsal streak and a dark streak across. the 
shoulders ; ears elongate ; facial line’ arched ; 
skull with suborbital foramen as in BE. Heniones. 
The following are some of the synonyms of this 
animal :—Egus Asinns (Linn.); Asinns vulgaris 
(Gray) ; Hgnus Asina (Fleming) ; .fsimns (Plin.); 
Ass (Penn., Bewick) ; Asne (Buffon) 5 Ane 
(Cuvier) ; Asinug Onager (Gray, Ronap. * Index 
Mann. Eur.’); —Asinus domestiens, Domestic Ass 
(H. Smith). Var. Without any cross. Var. 
Legs and body more or less banded. Domesfie 
varicties. Gudha of the Mahrattas, very little 
larger than a good mastiff or Newfonndland dog 
(Sykes), Domestic Ass of Tspahan (11 Sith). 
Domestic Ass of Beloochistan (HI. Smith).  Do- 
mestic Ass of Tibet, with a cross-band (Stra- 
chev). The Pico of ancient Keypt (HE. Sinith). 
Tasandunt of the Shelluhs (IT. Smith). The 
Djaar of Arabia (11. Smith). The Lalisiones, or 
Wild Ass Colts (HI. Smith). Lalisio (Martial). 
Wild Ass (Lenant ; Hoskins). Egyptian Ass 
(1. Smith). ‘The common Domestic Ass is 
sometimes of the usual gray colour, without any 
appearance of the cross. They are sometimes 
black, and at other times white, rarely skewhald: 
but this is the common albinism and melanism 
of domestic animals, and when of these colours 
the cross is not apparent, or at least sometimes 
only to be seen when the animal is observed 
obliquely. Ears moderately short, rounded.— 
The Wild Asses. 4. Onager. the Koulan, or 
Wild Ass. Pale reddish (in winter erayish) ; 
dorsal streak black, rather wider over the small 
of the back. Skull with the infraorbital foramen 
high up, about one-third the space between the 
face-line and the back edge of the teeth, far back, 
Deing directly over the front end of the cheek 
ridge and the back ellge of the third grinder. 


hd 


This ‘species is the Asinus sylvestris (Phin.) ; 
‘Onager (Pim.) ; E. Asinus Onager (Schreb.) ; 
Equus Onager (Brisson) 5 Wild Ass (Bell, . 
Heber) ; Koulan; or Wild Ass (Penn.) ; Equus 
Hemionus, Wild Ass of Kitch and the Indus 
(Sykes) ; Asinus Hemionus, (Gray) ; Equus Khur, 
Ane Khur (Lesson); Wild Ass, or Gour (Ker 
Porter); Wild Ass,’ or. Khur, of the Persians ; 
Onager (Xenophon) ; Hemione, or Dziggtal 
(Lesson) ; Hymar, or Hamar of Mesopotamia 
(H. Smith) ; Asieus Hamar, the Hamar (11. 
Smith) ; Chamor of the Hebrews. This species 
inhabits the plains of Mesopotamia, Persia, 
‘Kutch ; shotes of the Indas, Punjab. Mr. Lay- 
ard says they are abundant. ‘iti Mesopotamia, 
‘and are evidently the “Wild Ness of Xe phon. 
‘The adults are very difficult to"approach 


rifle ranve. The young are sometimes caught 


: 
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alive. The Kher inhabits the deserts of Persin 
in troops, frequenting the txts in summer and 
the plains in winter. “Bishop Heber, us quoted 
by Colonel H. ‘Smith, says,“ No attempt has 
heen made to brenk the Wild Ass (of Rajpootana) 
in for riding, nor did it appear that the native 
ever thought of such. “The Wild Ass of Cutch 
has the cross-stripe con the shoulder; and differs 
in colours and heavier proportion from the Wild 
Ass of Ker Porter.’ Colonel Smith confounds 
the domesticated Gudha with the Wild Ass of 
the Deccan, described by Colonel Sykes, and 
states on the Colonel’s authority that ‘it ts not 
larger than a mastiff.”  Kversmann says that 
inany specimens of the Kulan, or Eyuus Onager 
of Pallas, have been brought to Orenburg’ from 
the high steppes between the Caspian and the 
Aral seas. A good specimen and a skull are in 
the Museum of the University of Kasan. All 
these spectinens are without. the cross-band, and 
have only the longitudinal dorsal streak. Kivers- 
mann considers that the cross-band is either not 
the character of the species, or perhaps a sexual 
mark, as he observes that he is not able to 
discover the specific character which separates 
the E. Hemionus from the &. Onager. He 
further observes that. the Mongoliaus have no 
particular name for the BE. Onager of Pallas ; 
the ‘Tartars no name for A. Hemonns ; the 
Mongolians called the 4. Hemtonus Deshiggetel, 
or more properly 'Tachikitei, meaning long ears, 
and the Tartars call the 2. Ouager Kulan. Evers- 
mann remarks that Pallas ((N. Nord. Beytr.,” 
ii. 34) states that the iale which M. Hlablizl 
brought from Persia had no cross, but that the 
female which was shot on the Murecy had one. 
He proceeds to calculate the length of the ears 
of these animals, compared with the other mea- 
surements of them, and he tinds that the ears of 
the male appear to be considerably (near two 
inches) shorter in proportion than the ears of the 
female. (« Bull. Soc. {mp. Nat. Mose.,” 1840, 57.) 
The Mule with Asians domesticus has the short 
smooth fur exactly like the sire, but witha 
short narrow cross-band on the shoulder ; the 
ears rather longer and black-tipped. 4. Hemtonus, 
the Kiang. Fur short, smooth, bright-red bay. 
Legs straw-colour (in winter long, rather woolly 
grayish, legs whitish), with a broad longitudinal 
dorsal streak, broadest over the small of the 
back, without any cross-band on shoulders. 
Skull: the infraorbital foramen low down, in 
the centre of the space between the face-line and 
the base of the teeth, and placed in a line over 


\the back edge of the second grinder; some dis- 


tance in front of the end -of: the cheek-ridge. 


ltt is the Mules Dauricus foecundus (Messerechm 


MSS.) ; Keune -Hemionws (Pallas) ; Equus He- 
mionus, Kiang (Ogilby):; Zune Hemtonos (Bodd.); 


| marin) ;' (9)! Minas Onager,*Onager Kowlan, or 


Wild “Ass of ‘Tartaty (H. Smith); Aeinws 
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Equioides (Hodgson, Blyth) ; Wild Ass (Moor- 
croft) ; Eyaue Kiang (Moorcroft) ; Hanus vartus 
part. (H. Sinith) ; Aeiens polyodon (Hodgson) ; 
Jikta (Shaw) ; Dshikketee (Penn.) ; Deiggetal 
(Cuvier) s-Dzigethai (Buffon) ; Wild Mule, Half 
Ass, or J'ecund Mule (Penn) ; Wild Ass 
(‘English in Tibet’) ; Hemionos (Plin.) ; L'He- 
mione (‘ Ency. Method.’) ; the Ghoor, or Khur 
(Moorcroft, H. Smith) ; Wild Esel (Kversmann) ; 
the Kiany (H.Smith); Wild Horse (Gerrard). It 
‘3 found in Tibet. This animal must not be 
confounded with the domestic asses which are 
used for burden in Tibet. ‘Lhe male Kiangs 
are larger and deeper coloured. They live im 


troops of from eight to ten under the care of 


a solitary male, where the thermometer is be- 
low zero. They live partly on the plains and 
partly on the mountains ; and the lower sur- 
face of the hoof varies considerably in form 
and concavity, perhaps from that circumstance. 
The Ghoor or Khur of Ladakh, according to 
Moorcroft, is white about the nose amd 
under the neck, the belly and legs ; the back ts 
light bay and the mane dun. They herd in 
droves, fly at a trot, stop, and look back. Moor- 
croft saw the Kiangs on the highest summits of 
‘ibet, in their shining summer coats and with 
their antelope form, scouring along In numbers. 
Dr. Walker observes—‘ The Kiang neighs like a 
horse. The Wild Ass of Cutch brays like an 
ass. The Kiang has no zebra stripes, neither in 
the adult nor in the foal.’ ‘The Wild Ass of 
Cutch: transverse zebra stripes are scen on the 
shoulder in the adult, and still more in the foal ; 
sometimes also the shoulder-cross has been seen. 
‘The habitat of the Kiang is on the high table- 
land of Tibet ; of the Wild Ass of Cutch in the 
sultry plains near the mouth of the Indus. The 


Kiang of Chinese ‘Lartary greatly exceeds that of 


the Donkey of Cutch in size ; the stallions often 
stand 14 hands high. Major Charlton aud Ma- 
jor Biddulph state that they neigh like a horse. 
When taken young they will become so tame as 
to be led about like a horse; and will follow 
horses almost anywhere. ‘They live in a clunate 
where the temperature is below the freezing 
point in the middle of the summer; yet they 
throw off their pale woolly coat during that sea- 
son, and become bright bav. 
Cutch is often domesticated in India. 

A. Equuleus, the Yo-to tze. Yellowish red-clay 
colour. ‘Tip of ears, mane, long hairs of tail, 
well-defined line down the black to middle of 
tail, and cross-band on the shoulder, three or 
four cross streaks on knees and hocks, black. It 


is the Asinus Eguuleus, the \Yo-to-tze (H.: . 
lthe Ganges. Several species have beem recorded, 


Smith) ; Asinus Hippargus, the Yo-to-tze (H. 
Smith.) Di. J. E Gray says, “The specimen 


described ‘by Colonel H. Sith’ was alive in a. 


livefy” stable niear Park Lane, London ; it was 





frontier north-east of Calcutta. It was most 










The Donkey of 


saidto have’ been ‘brought from the Chinese 
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probably a Kiang, or perhaps a mule between it 


and the Domestic Ass.” — 


A. Zebra, the Zebra, Hoofs narrow, deep- 


ly concave beneath ; legs crose-banded.— Liv- 


ing on the Mountains. White; head, body, 


aud legs to the hoofs, black-banded ; nose 


reddish ; belly and inside of ‘thighs not band- 
ed; tail end blackish. loofs narrow, deep- 
ly concave beneath. Skull: suborbital fora- 
men asin EL. Hemionws. Itis the Zebra Indi- 
ca (Aldrov.); Myuus Judicus (Johnston) ; Bguus 
Brasiliensis (Jacob); Hippotigris (Dio Cass. 
‘Hist. 1. 77). Equus Zebra (Linn.); Asians 
Zebra (Gray); Zébre (Buffon) ;. Zebra (Ray ; 
Sebra (Stubb);  /ippotigris campestris (H. 
Smith) ; Luts mouvtanus (Burchell); Male Ze- 
bra (Mdwards) ; Wild Paard, or Wild Horse, 
of the Dutch Colonists (Burchell) ; Wilder 
Esel (Kolbe); Daow or ‘True Zebra) of the 
Cape Colonists (Harris); Zeura or Zuora 
(Lobo); Wild Ass (olbe); War. (?) Hip- 
potigris Zebra, the Zebra (H. Smith) ; Hippoti- 
gris antiquorum, the Congo Dauw or Zebra of 
Pivatetta (IL Smith); Hippotigris antiquorum, 
Angola Dauw (1. Sinith). It is a native of the 
mountains of South Africa, Hybrids between 
the species of Eguide are numerous. The off-— 
spring of the male Ass (Asians vulgaris) and a 
Mare is called a Mule, which has generally the 
forin, in a great degree, of the dam, and the head, 
ears, and tail of the sire. The Spanish mules 
are well known for their symmetry, sureness 
of foot, and unwearied activity, and are the pro- 
duce of a breed of asses far beyond those of Great 
Britain in stature, shape, and general appearance. 
The hinny, which is the offspring of the 
Horse and the female Ass, is altogether mferior, 
and is less esteemed than the Mule. Hybrids 
have also been produced from the Horse and the 
Ass breeding with the Zebra or the Quagga. 
Two mules that belong to the Zoological Society 
are the offspring of the Ass and the Zebra. The 
Karl of Morton bred a female hybrid from a fine 
Male Quagga and a mare of nearly pure (seven- 
eights) Arabian blood. Remains of /quidae oc- 
ct abundantly in the third period of the Tertiary 
series (Pliocene of Lyell), in the fresh-water de- 
posits, in what is called Diluvial Detritus, in 
superficial gravels, sands, and clays, in the Ossi- 
ferous Caverns, in the Osseous Breccia, in the 
Kpplesheim Sand &. Bones of the Horse oectre - 
red, but not abundantly among the remains found 
by Captain Cautley lying on the slopes among the 
ruins of fallen cliffs, and partly in situ in the Sand- 
stone in the Sewalik Mountains at the southern 
foot of the Himalayas, between the Sutle}’ and 


but we must not forget the epimon of Cuvier, 
who thought there were not. sufficient data for 
specific distinctions. He informs ua that he had 
carefully: compared the skeletons of many varie- 
ties of horses, those of the Mule, the Ass, the 
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Zebra, and the Quagga, and he never could find| existing species. Fossil remains of the Horse 
a character sufficiently fixed to enable him to] have likewise been discovered in North Americe. 
pronounce on a species from an isolated bone.| The geographical range of the genus Eyuws at 
Size, he remarks, furnishes but incomplete means| the Pliocene period was thus more’ extensive 
of distinction: borses and asses vary much in| than that of the Rhinoceros, of which both the 
this particular, from their state of domestication ;| extinct and existing species are confined to the 
and he adds, that though he had not yet procur-| continents of the Old World of geography. ‘The 
ed the skeleton of a Dshikketee, he doubted not} Horse, in its ancient distribution over both he- 
its resamblance to that of the other species as| mispheres of the globe, resembles the Mastodon, 
much as they resembled each other in the same|and appears to have become extinct in North 

articular. He therefore seems to be borne out} America at the same time with the M. giganteus, 
in his opinion that comparative anatomy cannot| and in South America with the Mf. 4adium, and 
solve the question whether the horse whose re-| the AMegatherium. Well may Mr. Darwin say, 
maing are found in a fossil state resembled the| ‘It is a marvellous event in the history of ‘ani- 
horses of the present day. The fossil species re-| mals that a native kind should have disappeared, 
corded by te are Hyuus fossilis (HE. Adami-| to be succeeded in after ages by the countless 
ticus of Schlotheim) ; E. (Caballus) primigenius ;| herds introduced with the Spanish colonist.’ "— 
E, (Mulus) primigenius ; E. (Asinus) primigenius.| Eng. Cyc. 

Professor Owen, in his ‘ British Fossil Man- (3461) ERANTHEMUM CINNABARI- 
mals,’ has desoribed three species of Jguide—|)NUM. Cinnabar coloured Eranthemum. On 
Hiquus fosailis, E. plicidens, and Asinus 7 ussilts. the sides of some of the limestone cliffs in Am- 
T heir remains were all found im the Tertiary | herst Province this bright orange-scarlet flower 
Formations of England, He thus concludes his} i, often seen; and it would be quite an addition 
remarks on the Fossil guide :——“ In reviewing | to gardens, in which it has not yet found a 
the general position and distribution of the fossil place, although it is represented in Wallich’s 
remains of the — Equus, we find that this] pare Indian plants.— Mason. | 
very remarkable and useful form of Pachyderm pee ee ee tere ‘ie af 

firet made its appearance with the Rhinoceros |. Loney ret hegre oe ripe 
during the Miocene periods of geology. Tron one K ne h Nar ee ie sac iack sae ee 
the peouliar and well marked specific distinction cee - Pore 7 eae t a ae oe oe 
of the primogenial or slender-legged horses (Hip- : nos rn sa d ie i“ pre eas ay : for 
potherium), which ranged from Central Europe a , a BP : : ni oe or ee gs 
to the then rising chain of the Himalaya Moun- tine ee ee I, st a ae aaa cuttings 
tains, jt is most probable that they would have | “""5 ee ay Y- -_ 
‘been as little available for the service of civilised| _ (3463) ERANTHEMUM PULCHELLUM- 
rman as is the Zebra or the Wild Ass (Zguus He-| NERVOSE HRANTHEMUM. 

mionua) of the present day ; and we can as little Gool-shan, Hrnp. 

infer the dosility of the later or Pliocene species,{ Found under the shade of trees in the Kotah 
E. plicidens aud E. fossilis, the only ones hither-| jungles.— Gen. Med. Jop. page 173. 

to detested in Britain, from any character dedu-| (3464) ERIA OBESA. A species of Iria 
sible from their known fossil remains. There) i, one of the most abundant of Tenasserim 
are many specumens however Hi cannot be 84° | epiphytes, but the flowers are small, and have 
tisfactory distinguished from the corresponding | jittle “to recommend them.—Mason. — Wight 
gives figures of ria pauciflora, 1636; polys- 



















arts of the existing species, 2. caballus, which 







with the Wild Ass anny be ne a oe ane tachya, 1634-35 ; pubescens, 1634-35 ; and 
vivors of the fuumerous representatives of the reticosa, 1637. 


venus Equus fn the Kuropeo-Asiatic continent 
during the Pligcene period. The species of Hguus 
which existed during that geological period in 
both North and South America appears to have 
been bletted out of the Fauna of those continents 
before the introduction of man. ‘The aborigines 
whom the Spanish conquistadors found in pos- 
session of Peru and Mexico had no tradition or 
hieroglyphic indicative of such a quadruped ; and 
the horses that the invaders had inported from 
Europe were viewed with astonishment and 
alarm, % The researches'gf Mr. Darwin and Dr. 
Lund have however indisputably proved that the 
geuus Equus was represented during the Pliocene 


(3465) EMRINOCARPUS NIMMONII. = T1- 
Liack#, Jungle Bendy. A middle sized tree ; 
flowers yellow in terminal panicles, appear in 
September and October. Fruit triangular, co- 
vered with bristles; angles somewhat winged, 
has a pleasing fragrance.— Jaffrey. a 2g 

(3466) ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. Poma- 
cE. The Loquat yang-ma, Chinese. ‘This tree 
is now introduced all over the Deccan, and 
bears-fruit twice in the year. It is highly es- 
|teemed both for deserts and preserves. It is a 
native of Japan, but grows in great perfection in 
) New South Wales. ‘The finest fruit is produced 
period by a species (Z. ourvidena) which is shown | at the second crop, at the end of the cold séasoa, 
to be distinct from the European fossil and the!and requires protection day and night ; from 
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whilst the Guinea species, #. a. fricanum, has 


ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM. 


birds in the former, and flying foxes in the latter. 
The frait is a yellow color, with thin skin, a 
sweet acid pulp, one or 
sometimes more. .The seeds grow easily. Pro- 
er attention does not seem to have been given 
to this fruit, as it appears to be capable of great 
jmprovement.— Rid ell. In Ajmere, it is culti- 
vated in gardens but does not thrive well. —Gea. 
Med Top. p.195. It is very common in China 
and is often mentioned by lortune, for instance, 
at one place, he found, (Kriobotrya japonica), the 
loquat. or young-mai, (Myrica, Sp), peaches, 
plums, and oranges. — Fortune's Tea Districts, 
p. 34; and at another, Other fruits —such as the 
loquat (Eriodotrya japonica), the Chinese goose- 
berry (dverrhoa Carambola), the wangpee (Coo- 
kia punctata), and the longan aud leechee.— Zea 
Districts, page 7. 
(3467) ERIODENDRON, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Slerculiaceae, 
known by the name of Wool or Cotton-Trees. The 
wool-trees are large trees, with a spongy wood 
which is used for little besides making canoes in 
the districts where they grow. ‘The leaves are 
palmate, and the flowers are large, red, white, or 
scarlet, and rising singly or in clusters from the 
sides or tops of the branches. ‘The calyx is nak- 
ed, irrecularly 5-lobed, with the lobes usually 
twin; the petals are 5-joined together, and are 
connected with the column of the stamens at the 
base. ‘Ihe filaments of the stamens are joined 
tovether into a short tube at the base, and divid- 
ed into 5 bundles at the apex ; these bundles are 
filiform, and each bears 1, 2, or 3 linear or an- 
fractuous anthers at the apex, which have the 
appearance of one anther, and are either adnate 
or versatile. The stigma is 5- or 6-cleft. ‘There 
are 6 species of Mriodendron, 8 of which are na- 
tives of America, and 1 of Asia and Africa.— 
Eng. Cyc. 
(8468) ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUO- 
SUM. Bombaccae, leon. 400. (DeCand.), Cot- 
ton tree. Syn. Bombax pentandrum, L. 


Elavum marum, Tam. { Suffed simul, Winn. 


E. anfractuosum has versatile anfractuous 
anthers ; leaves with 5, 7, or 8 entire cuspidate 
leaflets, glaucous beneath and a usually prickly 
trunk. ‘This tree attains a height of 150 feet or 
more. There are two varieties described, the one 
growing in the Kast Indies and the other in 
Guinea.. They differ chiefly in the colour of 
their flowers. The Indian species, £ a. Indicum, 
has flowers yellowish inside and white outside ; 
large crimson flowers. In Guinea this tree is one 
of the largest and tallest of the forest-trees and 
the.trnuk is employed for making the largest- 
sized canges.-Eng. Cyc. Itisan elegant tree, 


common on the Coromandel Coast; the leaves 
fall during the cold season, avd the blossoms ap- 


pear in February before the leaves. 


two seeds in the centre 








ERIOPHORUM CANNABINUM. 


‘ 


is perfectly straight, the seeds numerous, smooth, 
black, and enveloped. in very fine soft silky wool. 
The gum is termed Huétian ke goond, and is 
given in solution with spices in bowel com- 
plaints. —O’ Shanghnessy, page 227. This pro- 
duces a light wood, employed by the toy-mukers. 
It is likewise used for making rafts.—dinalie’s 
Mat. Med, page 208. Dy. Ac.Clelland ‘meh 
tions that in the Tenasserim Provinces, Bomdaz 
pentandrum, B. keterophyilum and Cocklosper- 
mum gossypium, all afford a soft down, which ts 
attached to the seeds and which the Burmese col- 
lect for stuffing pillows. At the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1857, a very powerful bast was exhi- 
bited by Mr. Jaffrey, from the B. pentandrum, 
now Eriodendron anfractuosum. ‘This large tree 
yrows in many parts of the Deccan.—Ridde?l, 


(3469) ERIOLENA TILIIFOLTA, 
Tet pan, Burm. 


Grows plentifully throughout the Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts, attaining a height of fifty 
feet, with a virth, of seven or eight fect some- 
tines, but usually about six feet. It isa strong 
tough timber, similar in its properties to Kydia. 
Wood, white-coloured, adapted to every purpose 
of house-building-—McClelland. 


(3470) ERIOPHORUM, the systematic name 
of the sedge-like Plant which is called in Greut 
Britain Wild Cotton, or Cotton-Grass, in conse- 
quence of the long cottony tufts which wave upon 
its stalks in marshy and sedgy heaths and wastes 
in all parts of this country. ‘The appearance 
is owing to the hypogynous scales, which in this 
glumaceous genus, represent the calyx, being ex- 
tended into long numerous white hairs, whieh 
project far beyond the scales of the flower-head. 
It is not a little curious that while, in most of 
the species, these hairs are indefinitely numetong 
they should in one, #. alpinum be reduced to the 
regular number, six, which is the general propor- 
tion of floral envelopes belongiug to Hndogens. 
Professor Dunth enumerates twelve species, all 
inhabiting the colder parts of the northern hemis- 
phere. ‘Lhe silky or cottony substance which 
clothes the fruit of the species of this gents is 
made into paper and the wicks of candles ¢ it is 
also used for stuffing pillows, &c. The leaves of 
E. comosum are in the Himalayas extensively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of ropes.—Ling. Oyc. 


(3471) ERIOPHORUM CANNABINUM. 


Royle. Cotton-grass. : | 


Bhabur, JIN. | alte 
All who have scrambled up the steeps of the 


Himalayas will remember the great support they 
derived from the toughness of the tufts of the 
bhabhur, which grows commonly there, as. well in 
low valleys as at considerable elevations.” It is 
every where employed by the mountaineers 
S801 in making ropes as well as a rowgh- strong twine 
The trunk |avell suited for all ordinary purposes. Specimens 
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ERVUM /  ERVUM LENS. 


of.the dried leaves, made up into"bundles about | It is known by a 5-oleft calyx. with linear acute 
three feet long, were sent to the, Exhibition. of | segments, about equal in length ta the corolla ; 
1851, from Bheer-bhoom.—Royle, Fib. pl. p. 33. | glabrous stigma; an oblong 24-seeded! .leguine. 
Its. seeds are clothed at their base with a silky or | Most of the species of this genus are weeds, two 
cotton like substance, with which pillows are | of which, the Z. Airsuéem and E. tetraspermun, 
stuffed and wicks of candles, as well as paper | are found in Great Britain. .The former 1s eall- 
made.—Royle, Fb. Plants. ed ‘Tine-T'are, and isa great pest in corn-fields. 
(3472) ERODIUM GRUINUM. Genant- | —Ang. Cyc. — a, og 
cex&. So named from Geranos, a Crane. ‘They 21d) BRUIT wWaoTtn 
are mostly all from the Cape of Good Hope. (8475) ERVUM LENS. Lin, 
Most of the flowers are devoid of odour, 
and those which are particularly so are the most 
beautiful, whereas those again whose petals are} © Mussoor is the Mahratta, as well as the Hin- 
the least showy, diffuse towards the evening and | doostanee and Sanscrit name of a valuable putse, 
during the night a most powerful perfume ; this | much enltivated in the higher provinces of India, 
is particularly the case with such as have white | Ainstie, p. 242. rv Lens has branched 
petals spotted with red. ‘The almost inuumera-| stems; oblong nearly glabrous leaflets, usually 
ble varieties now produced in England have ort | eight in number ; the stipules lanceolate and cili- 
ginated by hybridization, and to emunerate | ated; the peduncles 23-flowered, about equal in 
them all here is unnecessary. “ The flowers of | Jongth to the leaves; the legumes short, broad, 
all the kinds are borne in umbels on a pedunele, | finely reticulated ; seeds two, compressed. It is a 
which in the stemless kinds arises from the cen- | native of corn-fields on the continent of Kurope. 
tre of the source of the leaves, and in the shrub- | Lentils are not much eaten in Britain, but 
by kinds from the axil of almost all of the upper | they are consumed in considerable quantities m 
leaves. The number of the flowers borne in an! France, Germany, and Italy. The Lentil is 
umbel is various in different kinds, and greatest; one of the oldest leguminous plants used as food 
in those of the horse-leafed group.” The com- | of which we have any record, Ever since the 
monest sorts cultivated in gardens are the deep! time of Ksan they have been eaten in the East. 
scarlet, light pink, and ivy Jeafed. The latter Tn Egypt and Syria they are parched in a frying 
has a strong perfume, and scents the fingers if| pan and sold in the shops, and considered by the 
only slightly touched. The ordinary mode of | natives as the best food for those who are on long 
propagation is by cuttings and seed. Almost | journeys. The Lentil is still cultivated in 
all the varieties produce seed, which will imme- England. There are three varieties known in 
diately grow if sown, and should be trans- France and Germany : the small brown, which 
planted as soon as two or three perfect leaves are | is the lightest flavoured and the best for soups : 
formed. The cuttings grow most readily, and | the vellowish, which is a Jittle larger and the next 
should be taken off at the joints when the wood best ; and the Lentil of Provence, which is al- 
is assuming a brown appearance, and) beginning | most. as large as a pea, with luxuriant straw, and 
tg ripen. ‘The fibrous-rooted herbaceous sorts | it might be cultivated as food for cattle. In its 
may be multiplied by dividing the roots. As all cultivation the Lentil requires a dry warm soil ; 
the species are rapid growers, they require prun- | it should be sown later than the pea at the rate 
ing, and to be occasionally changed into fresh | ofa bushel or a bushel and a half to the acre. 
pots. ‘They require a light rich soil of loam and | It ripens earlier than the pea, and requires the 
old well rotted stable manure, or else leaf mould | sane treatment and haevesting. The produce of 
and sand : the cuttines when put down must be | the Lentil in grain is about a fourth less than 
removed for a time to a shady spot, and the | that of the tare, and the straw is not more than 
earth kept continually moist. I must particular-| a third as much. ‘The straw is however consi- 
ly caution against cutting the plants during the | dered very nourishing, and is used for feeding 
rains, as the whole plant suffers by the ends of| calves and lambs. Lentils, like all other le- 
the shoots decaying ; neither should they be ex-| cuminous fruits, contain a large quantity of 
posed during’the hot winds, especially the soft | nitrogenized matters. Einhoff found that 3840 
velvet-leafed varieties. — Riddell. parts of lentils contained 1260 parts of starch 
(3473) ERVIE, Urvie ; Caladium Esculentum. | and 1433 parts of a matter analogous to aninal 
This isa small bulbous root sown from March| matter. Tn a late analysis made by Dr. ‘Playfair 
to July, in rows or beds, mostly along a water | for the Royal Agricultural Society he found thet 
course where ginger is planted. It requires| 100 parts of lentils contained 33 parts of albu- 
much water, and takes from six to seven months | men or gluten and 48 parts of starch, &-'3 whilst 
to ripen. When boiled and then ‘roasted it is | the same quantity of peas contained: 29° parts of 
very wholesome and somewhat resembles a yam | albumen, and of beans $1 parts.” If the'theory 
in taste: the natives also put it into curries. | of nutrition propounded by Professor” Liebeg:in 
(3474) ERVUM, a genus of Plants belonging | his late work.on ‘Animal Chemistry’ be'esrrect, 
to the natural order Leguminosae and tribe Vicie#.' then lentils constitute one of the most ‘highly 
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Mussoor, H1nv. Massvor purpoo, Tam. | 
Masur, Guz. | 









ie 

ERVUM LENS. SSSENTIAL OR VOLATILE OILS. 
nutritious foods in nature.—Kag. Cye. It is said | ders—via , 2s, 9d. per pound—forms a very se- 
to be the flour of this plant which is so high- | rious obstacle to their use, supposing'that in any 
ly extolled as a. farinaceons aliment. By a | respect it is: desirable that: they should: be. more 
slight change, Ervum lens became the Erva- | generally consumed, we have framed the two fol- 
lenta, and. another: person, with another little | lowing receipts, whereby a considerable saving 
change, sold the same article as Revalenta. add- | of expense may be effected = ae 
ing the term Arabica to note its Asiatic origin. let Batis 
On analysis Warton’s Ervalenta was found to Pras sick ee ee 
consist of a mixture of the French or German Red or Arabian lentil-flour....so0. 2 Ibs. 
lentil, ground and reduced to powder, including ee eoreennni -« 1 tb. 
portions of the shells or husk, and of a substance oa ate SecsessevigtaneneeenettiNee 3 OZ. 
very closely resembling in its microscopic charac: | The ved Mix into a uniform pow der.” a 
ters maize or Indian-corn meal. The French | i¢ red lentil may be obtained of almost every 
‘corn chandler, at about 4d. per quart; the cost 


colour, and has the taste of peas. It has been jof a pound of this Ervatenta would be about 2d. 
cane per pound; and it is perfectly clear, from the 


stated that the farina of a grass called “ Dari,” er ce 

“Durra,” &e., has been discovered in either : a sis which we have given above, that what- 
Iervalenta or Revalenta. ‘ Dari, suspect means | zy el pa ar ee ced Posseesed by the 
Durra, also spelt Doura, Dorv, Xe. Itis a corn ! oo eae Le ae ke, the 
used by the Arabs, and is cultivated in the South new article must coutam eM all. 

of Europe. It is the Holeus durra sativus of 2nd Receipt. 

Forskal, the Sorghum vulgare of some other wri- | Pea-flowr,....cecc. ceecsereerteereesnee 2 tbs. 
ters. ‘“ its meal 18 sail to resemble that of Lue Indian eorn TOUS; Sawereeeecesansuadeee 1 |b. 
dian corn. Now it deserves novice, that a Gere) Salty... cc. .csececce ceeeeees cocscceceree 3 OZ, 
man miseroscopist. recently stated that he found Mix as before. 

the neal of Indian corn in ervalenta, or revalenta, 
1 forget which. Did he mistake it for the Sor- 
ghum 2?” The article sold in bottles at Is. per 
lb., and recommended to be used im cases of ob- 
stinate constipation with the Ervalenta, appears 
to be nothing more than treacle, the name “ Me- 
lasse” being derived from the word molasses, | 
On analysis of Du Barry and Co.’s Revalenta 
Arabiea, it was found to consist, like the first, 
of a mixture of the red or Arabian lentil and 
barley-flour, sweetened with sugar. A third 
sample consisted of the Arabian lentil and barley- 
flour, with the addition of saline matter, princi- 
pally chloride of sodium or common salt ; it also 
possessed a peculiar taste, as though flavored 
with celery-seed. While Warton’s Krvalenta 1S 
of a yellowish colour, Du Barry’s Revalenta is of 
a pink or rosy hue, this arises from the different 
species of lentil employed, the German being 
vellow, and the Arabian lentil of a red colour. 
Lentils belong to the natural family of plants, 
Leguminosre, which includes the several kinds of 7 
beans and peas; they resemble, to a very great (3477) ESPARTO, Sparro.’ A plant (Stipa 
extent, in colour, structure, taste, and properties, | fewactssima), growing in Spain and Afnica ; 
the common pea; so great, indeed, is the simi-|anciently held in esteem for the manufacture 
larity in organization, that it is difficult. to dis- | of eordage, but now nearly in disuse, except 
criminate between them, even by the aid of tte {in the countries of its production, where it 
microscope. Lentils, peas, beans, &c., all con-{1s made into cables, cordage, shoes, mats, 
tain a considerable amount of nitrogenized iat- baskets, nets, &c. It is found wild im’ places 
ter, in the form of Legumine. When taken as an | so barren as scarcely to produce any ‘other 
article of diet, they are found. by most to be | spontaneous vegetation. At the present time it 
somewhat difficult of digestion, to occasion dis-|is used by the Spaniards for various purposes, 
tention and flatulency, and to be slightly aperient. | especially in the manufacture of a kind of shoe, 
These: properties and. effects are 80 similar in the | or rather sandal, called alpergates..' Waterston. 
case of each, that.it is almost impossible to, draw | —Hautkner. ot a 

any decided line of demarcation between. them.| (3478) ESSENTIAL or VOLATILE OILS 
As the cost.of. most of. the prepared lentil pow-' occur in the stems, leaves, flowers and fruit of 
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lentil, either whole or ground, is of a yellowish 


= se mn rr ee ee ee 


Being satisfied that lentils and peas do not 
| differ in their properties to any great extent, we 
shave devised the above receipt to ineet those 
eases in which any difficulty may be met with in 
procuring the red lentil, which however is iow 
very commonly kept by corn chandlers.  What- 
ever may be the results of the experience of 
others as to the advantages derived from the use 
of lentil-powder, we ourselves are unable to say 
very much in its favor. We recently partook of 
some of Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica, and 
fonnd the flatulent effects so unpleasant that we 
should not readily be induced to repeat the ex- 
periment. Hassall.—e Food and-its ok py. 241. 

(3476) ESCHSCHOLTZIA. PapavERaceE#. 
This is a very beautiful little Hower, of a deep 
yellow ovange colour, very delicate. It blos- 
soms only in the cold weather, and requires care 
in transplanting :~—-not more than one plant in 
a pot, which should be deep-—the root being 
long, and tapering ; grown from seed.—Liddell. 








whee Be 
ERYTHRINA. 


many odoriferaus plants and are procured by dis- 
tillation along with water. 


ooeasionally they are obtained by a kind of fer- 
mentation, as oil of bitter almonds and oil of 
mustard. Some of them consist of carbon and 
hydrogen, only, as oil of turpentine from Juni- 
perus communis ; Oil of savine from Juniperus 
Sabini; Oil of lemous and oranges from the 
rind of the fruit ; and oil of neroli from Orange 
flowers. A second set contain oxygen in addition, 
as eil of cinnamon from Cinnamomuin veruin ; 
Otto or attar of roses from various species of rose, 
especially Rosa centifolia : oil of cloves from 
Jarvophyllus aromaticus. ‘Those principally 
obtained from tropical shrubs and plants are 
citronella pil of oranges and lemons, from the 
rind of the fruit, oil of cinnamon and cloves, cro- 
ton oil &c. ‘The oil of Sandal or Sanders wood 
(Santalum album) grown on the Malabar coast 
‘3 much esteemed as a perfume. Keora oil 
from Pandanus odoratissiinus in Bengal. Oil 
of spikenard so highly prized on account of its 
perfume by the ancients may be procured in 5a- 
gur, Nepaul, and the mountains of the Htinalaya. 
436 Ibs. of essential oils were imported into Hull 
1 1830. There were exported from Ceylon in 


1842, 902 cases: in 18438, 138: in 1844, 20: in]? 


1845, 25 cuses of essential oils and in the last 
two years as follows :— 


1852 1851 

Cases. Cases. 
Cinnamon oil, ...cccoce ce 17 coe eee 93 
Citronella oil, ....... calcelOr cagadeae Ol 
Essential oil, ...... oe LD Sonne 35 


Of Chemical, essential, and perfumed oils im- 
ported into England from France the quantity is 
about 35,000 lbs.-annually worth £10,000. ‘The 
duty is 1s. per Ib., we also imported from France 
in 1851, 9,596, cwt. of oil or spirit of turpen- 
tine worth £14,197. on whicha duty of 5s. 
$d. per cwt. is levied.—Simmonds’ Coml. Pro- 
ducts, page 565. 

(3479) ESTRICH, Esrriper. 

Davet d’ aatruche, Fr. Struthionnm plume mol- 

pee hase di. strozzo, liores, Lar. 

iT. 

The fine soft down which lies immediately un- 
der the feathers of the ostrich, The finer kind 
is occasionally used as a substitute for beaver in 
the manufacture of hats ; the coarser is some- 
times made into a species of cloth. Localities, 
the Levant, Italy, and other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean.— Faulkner. fs, 2 


(3480) ERYTHRINA, .a genus of Tropical 
Trees and Tuberous Herbs belonging to the na- 
tural order Leguminose. The. species have ter- 
nate leaves and clusters of very large long flowers, 
which are usually of the brightest-red ; whence 


the species have gained the name of Coral-Trees. 


Frequently their. stem is.defended by 
les. ‘hey occur in the warmer parts of the Old 
and New World. An Indian species, .. mono- 
sperma, is said to. yield 
mentions 82 species; of which 2. Crista Galli 
is commonly cultivated in green houses for. the 
sake of its splendid blossows.— ug. Gye. 


ng % ‘They are called gs- 
senees and contain the concentrated odour.of the 
usually exist ready formed, but. 


inu a reddish wood, is 
terior of ‘Tenasserim. The Karens select the tree 
in preference to all others on which to train 
their betel vines. — Mason. | : 





ERYTHRINA SUBLOBATA. 
stiff prick- 


De Candolle 


gum-lac. 


(3481) ERYTHRINA. The Mountain coral tree. 
A fine looking timber tree of this genus produc- 
not uncommon in the in- 


(3482) ERYTHRINA INDICA, Ixpran Co- 


RAL TREE. Willd. Coleby 83 Hort. Mal. Mouru- 
cou. 6. p. 13 and 7. | | 


Modooga Vriksha, Can. 
Palita Manda, BENG. 


Moorkoo marum. ‘TAM. 
Badida chettoo, ‘TEL. 
Pangra, HIiNb. . 
his is also sometimes called by the Tamuls, 
Kaliana Morkay. It is the wood commonly usec 


by the sect of Mootchie men, for making light 
boxes, scabbards, children’s play things 
likewise employed in making rafts, and fisherman’s 
floats, and is hollowed 
The wood used for this purpose in upper 


&e. It is 


out and made into canoes. 
Hin- 
doostan is the Bombax ceiba.—Ains. Mat. Med. 

.208. Itis a pretty large tree common over 
India, and the islands, flowering at the beginning 


of the hot season. Seeds ripening in June and Ju- 


ly. ‘This tree is employed in many parts of India 
to support the black pepper vine. What seems to 
render these trees very proper for this purpose 
is their quick growth (from cuttings), their firm 
permanent though smooth bark, which never 
peels off and gives firm hold to the roots of the 
vine, and lastly, they are full of leaves and very 
shady during the hottest months of the year 
which shelters the vine from the intense heat of 
the sun and keeps the ground moist. AS soon as 
the hottest weather is over, the leaves drop and 
expose the vines to the sun and weather during 
the cool season. Roxb.— Rohde. M.S.8. 

(3483) ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA. 

Mooni or Modooga, Tet. | Mooni Motaga, Ta™. 

A native of the Circars growing in every soil 
and situation, leaves deciduous during the cold 
season. Flowers in February and March, soon 
after which the leaves appear ; the trunk is gene- 
rally erect from eight to twelve feet to the 
branches.—Jtohde, M&.S. This tree is less 
common than the Indica, the trunk is covered 
with deeply cracked corky bark, deciduous in the 
cold season, flowers in February and March. _ 

(3484) ERYTHRINA SUBLOBATA. ... | 

Badadoomoo, Tam. | | Badeda, TEL... Pn ei, 

A tree, frequently of great size, branches spread- 


ing and numerous, trunk without prickles.—/a/- 


|frey. It is native of the inland mountaing of the 
Circars, ‘The wood of all these species is remark- 
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their temples. In Bengal the leaves fall during 


flowers are very small of a yellowish green color. 


tribe Saniculae. It has a calyx of five leafy teeth, 


eget ERYN GIUM. | EUCALYPTUS. 

ably light, soft and spongy, it is much employed | point ; the fruit obovate, covered with chaffy 
1 the Moochies who make trunks, toys, and | scates without ridges or vittes. “fhe species are 
other things that ‘are to be varnished, the wood | usually perennial spitry herbs,” with: the flowers 
retaining its priming or under coat of paint | congregated into oblong or roundish dense heads. 
better almost than any other wood, it is not | Nearly 100 species of “this genus ‘have heen des- 
liable to warp, contract or split. The Moochies |cribed. ‘They are found: in ‘greatest numbers 
at Condapilly and Nursapore are famed for their |in America, “but many are inhabitants of Asia, 
art in forming and varnishing this wood for Toys | Africa, and Kurope. They are most ‘of them 
&e. It is planted by the ‘Tamil people about | handsome and ornamental plants, and worthy of 
cultivation. They will grow freely in any com- 
mon garden soil, but the lighter or ‘mapre: sandy 
the soil the better they will grow. Some of the 
species require the greenhouse or frame, and they 
should be grown in pots. ‘They may be propa- 
vated by dividing the roots, or by sowing the 
seed. (Don, Dichlamydeous Plants ; Babington, 
Manua? of British Botany ; Lindley, Flora Me- 
dica.)—Eng. Cyc. 

(3489) ERYNGIUM CAMPESTRIE vegetates 
‘in Cashmere and Cabul as well as in Europe, 
but it is not ofticinal any where.— Honigderger, 
p. 274. 

(3490) ERYNGIUM GIGANTEUM, of this 
extensive genus of plants, some arc ornamental 
and well adapted for the flower border, the colours 
are blue, light blue, white, light white, and green, 
they thrive best in a sandy soil.— Riddell. 

(3491) ERYSIMUM PERFOLIATUM, is 
cultivated in Japan for its oil seeds.—O’Shaugh- 
nessy, p. 187- | 


(3492) ERYSIMUM PEROWSKIANUM. 
Crucifere. ‘Yhis is the only one of a numerous 
venus at all ornamental, it thrives in any soil, 
the flowers are dark orange colour. —Riddell.. 


(3493) EUCALYPTUS, a genus of Austra- 
lian Plants, consisting of lofty trees, with a 
volatile aromatic oily secretion in their leaves, 
and a large quantity of astringent resinous 
matter in their bark. They belong to the alter- 
nate-leaved division of Myrtaceae, and are generi- 
cally known among these plants by their corolla 






































the cold season in February, when destitute of 
foliage, the blossoms appear and soon afterwards 
the leaves : the seed ripens in May, the trunk is 
perfectly straight in large trees five or six feet 
‘a circumference, tapering regularly, seeds are 
enveloped in fine, soft, or silky wool, adhering 
slightly to it.—Rohde, M.S. 


(3485) ERYTHRINUS, a genus of Tropical 
Fishes belonging to the family Clupeidae.—-Eng. 
Cyc. 

(3486) ERYTHROXYLE, a group of Ex- 
ogenous Plants, considered by some as a distinct 
natural order ; by others as a subordinate divi- 
sion of Malpighiacece. ‘They have alternate sti- 
pulate leaves and small pallid flowers. The 
calyx is 5-lobed: the petals are 5, with a 
remarkable appendage at their base, which afford 
one of the marks of distinction between Ery- 
throxyleae and Malpighiaceae : the stamens are 
10, slightly monadelphous. ‘The ovary ig supe- 
rior, 3-celled, with 3 styles, and solitary pendu- 
lous ovules. ‘The fruit is drupaceous. Some of 
the species of Erythroxylon, the only genus, 
have a bright-red wood, occasionally used for 
dyeing ; but the most extraordinary species 1s 
the Erythrozylon Coca, an account of the inebri- 
ating effects of which is given under Coca.— 
fing. Cye. 

(3487) ERYTHROXYLON AREOLATUM. 


Deo-pan. Deva-Daree. Areolated Erythroxylon 
Lin. 


Devadaree, 11. Dawadar, Duk. being absent, and the limb of their calyx con- 
Deo dharee, Hinn. Shujrooljin, ARAB. an : : ; : 
Devatharum, ‘TAM Devadarao, SANS. solidated into a hemispherical or conical cap, 


which is thrown off when the stamens expand. 
This genus occurs in the Malayan Archipelago, 
but is chiefly Australian, and, together with the 
leafless Acacias, gives a most remarkable character 
to the scenery. ‘he species exist in great pro- 
fusion, and form the Jargest trees in the forests 
of that part of the world. A modern writer 
upon the plants of Van Diemen’s Land says that 
Eucalyptus seems as if it had taken undisturbed 
possession of those Australian regions, clothing 
as it does with a stupendous mantle the surface 
both of Van Diemen’s Land ‘and Avstralia ; 


The young leaves and tender shoots of this 
tree are supposed to be of a cooling nature and 
when bruised and mixed with a certain portion 
of Gingilie Oil form a refreshing liniment for 
the head. The wood of this small tree is $0 
fragrant that the inhabitants of Mysore use it 
instead of sandal wood.—ins. Mat. Med. p. 
212. Under the Tamil name of Davahdarum- 
keeray, the tender leaves of this tree are used as 


greens but mostly by the country people ; the 





—4affr le | an while the intermixture of other plants, which this 
- (3488) ERYNGIUM, a genus of Plants belong: | lordly tribe permits, 18, Com ared with its own 
ing to the ‘natdral order Umbelitferae, and the | great extent, but small and partial. . Wherever 


‘you go, one species or other 1s constantly before 
the petals erect, oblong, with a long inflexed| you. No trees in the world so constantly or 
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EUCALYPTUS. » 

arrive at gigantic dimensions ; they often 
become Hollow, and are then tsetl by the tra- 
vellér as roomy places of shelter at niglt. Frazer 
found a hollow Hecalyptus at Moreton Kay, used 
hy the natives a8 a cemetery. Even at Swan 
River, where, acoording 
the species are stunted, they also attain a huge 
size. E. calophylla attains a height of 150 feet, 
and a girth of from 25 to 50 feet is not an 
uncommon dimension of these trees. Their 
timber is represented as highly useful for domes- 
tic and other purposes 3 being s0 soft at first as 
to render the felling, splitting, and sawing up of 
the tree, when green, @ very casy process, 
and when thoroughly dry becoming as hard as oak. 
VUpon the whole this genus must be considered 
the most important that Australia produces. AS 
it occurs so far to the south as Van Dicmen’s 
Land it is almost certain that it might be natu- 
ralised in Devoushire, Cornwall, and in the west 
of Treland. TFiven in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don certain kinds bear moderate winters without 
shelter, especially . pulcerulenta. It is very 
inuch to be regretted that some settled nomen- 
clature is not introduced, for the colonists apply 
the same names to different species in different 
arts of the country ; this renders it difficult to 
tell of what they are speaking. As far as we 
can collect the evidence, it appears that the fol- 
lowing are, or should he the botanical species to 
which the colonial names belong :— 


rapidly 


Blue Gum of Port Jackson... i. pinerita. 
Bine Gum of Hobart Town... KE. globulus. 
Stringy Bark 4. eee eo “, robust. 
Tron- Bark eee cee eee eos oe EF. resiniferd, 
Kino-Gum ..0 0-0 eee ee E. resintfera, 
Peppermint Tree we et E. piperita 
Weeping Gum of Van Diemn’s] UY ycertai 
Land. ‘ii 
Mountain Blue Gum of Van Die- 
men’s Land .. 0 e+ ce me Uncertam. 
Black Gum of Van — ivacentan 
rand on, ee tee tt sa 
Black-Budded Gum of Van a ¢ ‘. 
POE: ee eae Uncertain. 


’s Land Uncertain. 
Uncertain. 
KB. Manna Cun. 
EF. Corymbosu, 
Ki. resiniferd. 

F.subulata-Cun. 
E.lencadendron 


Cun — Bg. Cyc. 


Dr. Bennett, in his “ Wanderings in New South 
Wales,” states that a large quantity of camphor- 
ated oil, which closely hi the cajeputi, is 
produced trom the foliage of several specics of 
Eucalyplus. Some.of the leaves, which are of a 
bluish green, 
cover the hand with oil when one of the leaves is 
gently. rubbed against it.—Simmonds. (ne of 
the. epemies of Eucalyptus is called*by the Aus-’ 
traliaus- Box . tree and its bark, stringy bark, its 


Cider-Tree of Van Diemen 
Manna Gum ... 
Manna of Moreton Bay... ... 
Blond wood of Port Jackson .. 
WhiteGum of VanDieman’sLand 
White Gum of Moreton Ray... 
WhiteGum of the 8, W Interior 


eee @ae eee 


to the report of Frazer, . 


contain it in‘such abundance as to 


EUCALYPTUS RESENIFERA. 
chres are employed in making ‘canvas and cara- 
aye, by the aborigines, as mentioned by Bemctt. 
— Royle, page 801. "These trees might: be usefi th 
ae Muiay 3 Se eS ee 

(3494) EUCALYPTUS | “GUNNII, 


r 


when 
wounded, furnishes the inhabitants of, Van Die- 
men’s Land with a copious supply of a cool, re- 
freshing, slightly aperient lignnd which ferments 
and acquires the properties of beer.—Evg. Cyc. 


(3495) EUCALYPTUS MANNIFERA, ex- 
udes a saccharine mucous substance resembling 
manna in its action and appearance, but less 
nauseous. It is not produced by insects, and 
| only appears in the dry season. Other species 
‘yield a similar secretion at Moreton Bay. and in 
Van Diemen’s Land. Myr. Backhouse says it 
| coaculates, and drops from the Jeaves in particles 
often as large as an almond.— Eng : Cye. 

(3496) EUCALYPTUS RESINIFERA.— 
Syn. Vi. Kino. Metrosideros guimmifera. Bota- 
ny bay seo free, or brown gum tree. A native 
of Australia, cultivated in the Caleutta Garden. 
E. resinifera. has leaves with very minute and 
numcrous litle dots, ovate lanceolate, with long 
tapering points narrowed to the base, with a 
vein next the margin. ‘The flowers are umbel- 
late, on a compressed peduncle rather longer 
than the petiole. ‘The lid is conical, taper, lea- 
thery, twice as long as the capsule. ‘The bark is 
so extremely astringent as to yield a gum not 
‘aferior to Kino, and sold as such. ‘Thy bark of 
this and other species is so hard as to “fuse them 
fo be ealled Tron-Bark ‘Trees by the colonists. 
The Blue Gun-Tree and some oth have the 
singular property of throwing it off white of 
yray longitudinal strips or ribands, W ‘ich, hang- 
ing down from the branches, have a singular 
effect in the woods. In many species the leaves 
are so. variable in their form and other charac- 
ters at different ages of the tree, or in dif- 
forent situations, that it is a matter of dif- 
ficulty to know how they are to be botanically 
distinguished from each other; and in fact the 
subject of the distinction of species h 
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as hardly 
yet been taken up, no botanist feeling competent 
to undertake the task without some personal uc- 
quaintance with the plants in a native state. 
‘The leaves, instead of presenting one of their 
surfaces to the sky and the other to the earth, as 
‘s the case with the trees of Kurope, . are often 
arranged with their faces vertical, so that each 
side is equally exposed to the light, An 
astringent juice flows from this tree, mel 

-00n- 


Botany Bay Aino. | Ainslie quotes. Dum-orl-00 
wain as the Bazar name but the 





, of this, kino, . 
term properly applies to the “ Dragon's blood.” 
It is infusible, occurs in fragments of variable 
size and form, often covered with brownish pow- 
der, brittle, thin, ‘translucent aiid raby coloured, 
fracture glassy amd chocolate coloured, of -vari- 


‘able depths of tint, destitute of odour. ‘Taste 


Os ge ee 





“RUGENIA. |: 


austere and somewhat bitter, powder red-brown ; | 
water dissolves about. two-thirds, aleohol three- | 














fourths, ether one-twentieth only. .But there are | 
different statements made by writers on this sub- 
ject. Mr. White; who : has witnessed the collec- 
tion in Australia, says a single tree will yield 
500 lbs. of “this kino in one year by inetsions 
practised on the bark. The medival uses of this 
article correspond exactly with those of Kino, as 
already described. ‘Ihe bark and leaves are aro- 
matic, but their essential oil has not been separ- 
ated.— UO’ Shkaughneasy, paye 336. Its bark is a 
powerful taanwms substance, and a single tree 
will often vield 60 gallons of an astrinvent resi- 
nous like substance {from incisions in its bark ; 
sold in the bazars of India as a kind of kino.—- 
Stmmonds, 

(3497) EUCALYPTUS ROBUSTA, contains 
large cavities in. its stem between the annual 
concentric circles of wood, filled with a most 
beautiful red or rich vermilion-coloured gun, 
which flows out as soon as the saw affords an 
opening.— Lng. Cyc. 

(3498) EUCHARIDIUM. OxaGrace.4.— 
This isa small plant bearing a purple flower, 
and will thrive in a good garden soil.—Auddell. 


(3499) EUGENTA, a genus of Dicotyledo- 
nous Polypetalous Plants of the natural order 
Myrtaceae, so named in honour of Prince Mugene 
of Savoy, Who was a patron of botany and horti- 
culture. ‘The genus, as at present constituted, 
contains nearly 200 species, though numbers 
have been removed to the genera Nesiéris, Jossi- 
nia, Myreia, Sizyginm, Curyophy lus. and Janibusa, 
in which are now contained the Clove-Tree, the 
Rose-Apple, and Jamoon of India, formerly in- 
eluded in Eugenia. ‘his genus is contined to 
the hot and tropical parts of the world, as Brazil, 
the West India Islands, and Sierra Leone, and 
extends fromthe Moluceas and Ceylon to Ailhet 
and the foot of the Himalayas in Asia. Augena 
is characterised by having the tube of the calyx 
of a roundish form, and the limb divided into 
four parts ; the petals equal in number, and in- 
acrted on the calyx. ‘Tbe stamens are numerous. 
The ovary 2-3-celled, with several ovules in each, 
Seeds 1 or 2 roundish, and large, with the coty- 
dous and radicle united into one mass. In 
habit and inflorescence the species resemble many 
imyrtles. Like the family to which they belong, 
some of the species of Eugenia secrete a warm 
volatile oil in their herbaceous parts ; abound in 
tannin ; yield good wood : and a few have frut 
which is edible, though not very acreeable, from 
heing impregnated with the aroma of the oil, — 
Eng. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives, in Icones, _ 


Eugenia angustifolia, : »» _nophylla, 
 eymona, ,» _ lanceolata, 
(A.) ‘aeumifata leplantha, 
yy elavifora, >  . {B) Moomena, 
» . gf@ta,:s yp  Wildenowit; 3. . 
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(J.)” alba, «+ (8.) grandis, 

» amnplexicauli, ss »y,~ | Sambolana, | 
» «= Aquea, _ tees 9 Jambolana, var. mi- 
» cylindrica, _ . *,erocarpa, - e 
»  hemispherrica, +» _ lanceesfolia, 

»  Janceolaria, 4, ™Movtana, — 
,,  laurifulia, »  ™myrtifolia, — 

5», Mncrocarpa, » Neesiana, 

»  Malaccensis, >  oblata,. . 

»  Munronii, 3,  obtusifolia, . 

»»  paucifjora, »  operculata, 

-y,  polypetala, »  Paniala, 

»» purpurea, »,  polyautha, 

»  terunfolia, »»  praecox, 

(S.) alternifolia, »  pulchella, 

, Arnottiana, »» reticulata, 

,,  Drachiata, »  revoluta, 

,»  edlophyllifolia, »  Rottleriana, 

» _ earyophyillifolia, »  rubens, | 


»  earyophyliea, 
» _ cerasgides, 

, cordifolia, 

, corymbosa, 

»  - eymosa, 

»  ferruginea, 

» _ fruticosa,. 


»  rubicnnda, 
»,  salicifolia, 
»  Silvestris, 
»  hamra, 
»  toddalioides, 
»  venusta, 
>  Wallichii, 
, glandulifera, »,  eylanica, 
(3500) KUGENTA. Jamso Frurr. A small 
black plum is often seen in Burmese bazars which 
is produced by a species of eugenia. According to 
Burman geography there is a cugenia tree on the 
great island or continent which we inhabit, that 
is twelve hundred miles high, one hundred and 
eighty-six in circumference, with five principal 
branches each six hundred miles long. From 
this tree, the island derives its name Sambu-deba, 
Eugenia Island. | 

(3501) EUGENITA ACRIS. 

Sung, H1np. 


A small tree; grows in Bombay, the leaves 
have a pleasant smell when bruised. Riddell. 


(3502) EUGENIA CARYOPHILIFOLIA. 


Myrtaceae, con. 553. 


? 


Nawel wood, ENa. 
Naredoo kurva, TFL. 
Nawel maram, ‘1'AM. 


Naradidi Virksha, CAN. 
Chota jamb, Bena. 
Nareda Chettoo, TEL. 

‘This is Ainslie’s Calyptranthes Caryophyllifo- 
lia and his favorable account of the timber is 
such, a3 its appearance would lead one to expect. 
—Wight. t is a native of various parts of In- 
dia growing luxuriantly in almost every soil and 
situation. Flowering time the hot season ; bears 
a round berry, black when ripe, the size of a pea. 
‘The wood is whitish very strong, close grained 
hard and durable.—Rohde, M.4.8. 


(3508) KUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA.— 
Syn. CARYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS. The cloves 
of commerce are the unopened flowers, the flower 
buds of the Clove-tree, Caryophylius aromaticus 
(Eugenia caryophpliata), which was originally a 
native of the Molucens, but is now cultivated ‘in 


| several parts of the East and West Indies. The 
tree may be propagated either, from layers or 
—dseed.. Lavers will root in. five or six months if 


kept. moist. A strong dark loam, a gravelly, 
E 3 


fi 


EUGENEA CARYOPHYLLATA. 
‘sand, or clayey soil, but one not retentive of 
moisture, seems that best suited for. its: sg“uccess-| 
‘fal culture.. It does not thrive well near’the sea, 
nor in the higher mountains, the spray of the sea 
and the cold being found injurious. The plants 
at first require the shade of other trees} such as 
the mange, secoa-nut, &c. Although generally 
a hardy plant, it suffers from excessive drought. 
‘They shouldbe planted about twenty feet apart. 
In its ‘native country the tree begins to yield 
fruit in the sixth year, but a crop can seldom be 
Jooked for.in other quarters under eight years. 
It is very long lived, soinctimes attaining the age 
.of 180 years. ‘There appears, according to Mr. 
Crawfurd, to be five varieties of the clove, viz— 
the ordinary cultivated clove; a kind called the 
female clove by the natives, which has a pale 
stem; the kirl or loory clove; the royal clove, 
which is-very scarce, and the wild clove. ‘The 
three first are equally valuable as species, the fe- 
male clove being considered fittest for the distil- 
Jation of essential oil. The wild clove, having 
scarcely any aromatic flavor, is valueless. ‘The 
produce which may be expected from the tree 
geems to be uncertain ; it may, however, be aver- 
aged at five or six pounds. A clove tree, well 
weeded and taken care of, will produce from five 
to twenty pounds. On the other hand, a tree 
that is neglected will not give above two or three 
pounds. At intervals of from three to six years 
they usually produce one extraordinary crop, but 
then a year now and then intervenes, when they 
yield none at all; in other they will afford a 
double harvest. The clove tree was originally 
confined to the five principal Molucea islands, 
and chiefly to Machean. I'rom these it was con- 
veyed to Amboyna, a very short time only he- 
fore the arrival of the Portuguese. By them the 
cultivation was strictly restmeted to Amboyna, 
every effort being made to extirpate the plant 
elsewhere. Jt has now, however, spread to Java, 
Singapore, and the Straits’ Settlements, Ceylon, 
the Mauritius and Seychelles, Bourbon, Zanzibar, 
Cayenne, Dominica, Martinique, St. Kitts, 
St. Vincent, and ‘Trinidad. ‘The clove is re- 
markable for its limited geographical distri- 
bation. It is only in its native localities, 
the five small islets on the western coast of the 
large island, of Gilolo, that it is easily grown, 


and atiains the highest perfection. : There, it 


bears in its, seventh or eighth year, and lives to 
the age of 180 or 150. umphius informs us, 
that shortly before the arrival of the Portuguese 
it had been carried to and reared in Amboyna, 
where, however, it does uot bear until its. fil- 
teenth year, and where. the average duration of 
its life. does not exdeed 75 years. He informs 


us further that large islands are not favourable 
_toits growth—that it succeeds indifferently even | 
in such islands as. Gilolo. and Ceram, apd that. 


the natives of Celebes and Java who had at- 
tempted to grow it in their own countries had ob- 
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tained: plants which bore no fruit. Europeans, 
however, have succeeded somewhat better: The 
clove has been long transferred by them from 
the Moluccas to Sumatra,--to:the islande.in the 


Straits of -Malacca,—to Bourbon,—to Zanzibar, 


on the eastern coast of Africa, and to Cayenne. 
In some of these places the culture has virtually 
failed, even where that of the nutmeg has suc- 
ceeded, and everywhere the produce is of inferior 
quality to that even of Amboyna. A suitable 
soil seems to be as indispensable, as a suitable 


climate. The soil of the Molucca Islands is vol- 


canic, which is not the-case with any of the 
countries to which the tree has been. transferred, 
except the Island of Bourbon, and here the sult- 
able climate seems to be wanting. The clove 
appears, from Pigafetta’s statement, to have been 


private property, and entirely free in culture and 
trade ; Malays, Javanese, Chinese, Macassars, 
and Arabs, all competing for it in an open mar- 
ket. The annual quantity produced, according to 
him, in the five islands, seems to have been from 
1800 to 2000 bahars ; and the bahar is an Ara- 
hian weight, computed in the Moluceas at about 
590 rounds. The companions of Magellan thein- 
selves loaded two ships with cloves at a single 
island, Tidor, after a stay, from their arrival to 
their departure, of no more than forty-four days. 
The Portuguese made their first appearance in 
the parent country of cloves in the year 1512 : 
and having been expelled by the Dutch in 1605, 


cd 


they had the principal share of the clove trade 
for ninety-three years,—a period of rapine, vio- 
lence, and bigotry. ‘Their main object was the 
exclusive monopoly of spices, by the expulsion 
of all rivals. Their successors pursued the same 
object ina manner still more rigorous. ‘They 
extirpated the clove trees in their native islands, 
and endeavoured to limit their growth to the five 
Amboyna islands, in which the clove is an 
exotic. Periodical expeditions for the extirpa- 
tion of voung plants that might spontaneously 
have sprung up, or been propagated by birds, 
formed part of this system. ‘Lhe clove monopo- 
ly still exists, but ina very tottering condition. 
The periodical exterminating expeditions have 
been merely nominal during the present century ; 
and for the last thirty years, although the mono- 
poly be persevered in, in the five A mboyna islands, 
where the parks, as they are called, are the pro- 
perty of the government, the culture and trade are 
legitimate everywhere else.—-Orawfurd Diction- 
ary page 104. ‘The clove tree. may. be seen ina 
few gardens on the Tenasserim Coast, ‘and cloves 
are abundant in the bazars. At the Madras Exhi 


bition of 1885, Cloves were forwarded ‘from ‘Tra- 
vancore, Tinneveiiy, Canara; and. Cochin, The 
plumpest and heaviest were from Genera ‘Cullen’s 
Gardens hear Oodagherry,~1800.: feet above the 
sea, these had. a strong arom iC. Yel ur,.and were 
of a dark brown colour; they We 














were quite, entire, 
and when preased with the nail, the oil- exuded, 
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The-apecimens from-S.Warrier, Dewan of Co- 

chin, and-those from: Yinnevelly District were. al- 

most equally: good nl. | 

of Batavia is very-dry, of a grey colour. and ap- 

pears to have been covered with plaster or lime 
haps with:tale). ~ The clove of St. Lucea 1s 


of a whitisl#yellow colour, and. resembles the 


Cayenne clove with which it is frequently mixed. 
Gloves contain according to the analyses. ot 
Trommsdorf, volatile oil, 18: almost tasteless re- 
sin, 6; tannin, 13 ; difficulty-suluble extractive 
with tannin, 4; gum, 13 woody fibre, 28; and 
water, 18. ‘Ihe volatile oil is obtained from 
cloves by repeated distillation. The yield on an 
average is said to be from seventeen to twenty- 
two per cent. Cloves contain scarcely any starch. 
The quality and value of cloves are not un{re- 
quently impaired lke some other spices, by the 
abstraction of the essential oil. Cloves which 
have been thus deprived of their active properties, 
are distinguished by being light, shrivelled, not 
vielding oil when pressed upon, possessing but 
little aroma or taste, and by the frequent absence 
of the flower-bud. ‘This fraud used to be exten- 
sively practised in Holland, the drawn cloves for 
more effectual concealinent being mixed with 
others of good quality and even in some instances 
the trouble being taken to restore as nearly as 
possible to the exhausted cloves their original 
appearance by rubbing them over with some com- 
inon oil. ‘The volatile oil itself as imported mto 
Britain from India has been found to be 
adulterated. Mr. McCulloch on the authority of 
Milburn states that the oil imported from India 
contains nearly half its weight of an insipid ex- 
pressed oil which is discovered by dropping a 
little into spirits of wine and on shaking it the 
genuine oil mixes with the spirit and the insipid 
separating the fraud is detected. Cloves readily 
imbibe moisture whereby their weight becomes 
greatly increased ; a fact of which dishonest deal- 
ers have not failed to avail themselves. Cloves 
are but seldom sold in powder, and hence the 
liability to adulteration is greatly lessened ; they 
are however occasionally met with in that state. 
Clove-stalks although very inferior, contain 
some of the active properties of cloves and as al- 
ready noticed are occasionally used by distillers 
for procuring the essential oil of cloves. We 
have reason to believe that in some cases the 
stalks are ground up and mixed with the powder 
of genuine cloves ; this sophistication can be rea- 
dily detected in a most: satisfactory manner. The 
cloves-stalks present a structure somewhat simi- 
lar to that of cloves themselves: that is they 
consist “ef ‘cellular tissue hollowed out here 


and there: into-receptactes forithe essential oil 


but'-tir’ dddition' thé stalks are ‘provided with 
an’ epiderniis:or ‘obating’ of the stellate cells 
which “are: of such: freq iauent occurrence in’ dif- 
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Modis dF By “The clove | 


dria and order Monogyuia. 
what resembles a pear in shape, is pleasant to the | 
taste, and is reekoned very wholesome.— densite, . 
page 225. | 
gui, and bears some resemblance i taste 40:8 — 
juicy apple, but it is 
Masoa. 


EUGENIA PIMENTSA. 
(8504) EUGENIA JAMBOLANA. 


oh) Oh Balen one at Mgt lt See T meres es) ee Se ae ee 
Rote apple wood, ENG: “| ‘Burra ‘janiou and’ Rade ja- 
Pedda nerovdov and Sona ‘stood, BRrnthe he 


.. 1 Peroo nage Sinos. naga, anid 
we] Koatty mage mar, Laas, 
This wood is said to be:brittle. and ~bad; ‘but 


nereodoo, TEE. | 


is described by Ainslie as fit for-.howse’. building 
purposes —Wight. In Burmah thebark is used: 
as a mordant for blue and black dyesi«~J€asow. 
It grows to be a very large tree common every-: 
where both wild and: cultivated, every. goil cand | 


situation suiting it equally well, flowering tine 


the beginning of the hot season, seed ripens in 
July and August. ‘The wood is hard, elose gtain+ 


ed and durable. The bark is strongly astringent: 
and dyes excellent durable browns of various 
shades according to strength wf decoction. The 
fruit is eaten when ripe by man and birds. They 
have a subacid astringent taste. There is a. varié- 
ty of the fruit in the Northern and mountainous. 
parts of the Eastern Coast of superior quality and 
as large as a pigeon’s egg.— Hohkde M.S.8. 
(3505) EUGENTA JAMBOS. Lin. 
Jambo, Cyne. 
Goolab-jamun, PERe. 
Jembooneredei pundoo, TEL Rose Apple, End. 
Jamb, Hin. and Mau. Raja Jemboo, Sand. 
This tree bears a heht whitish yellow fruif, 
pear shaped, with smooth skin, having a rose 
flavor : it is commonly euitivated in gardens on 
the coast. Hyderabad is the only part of the 
Deccan where it is known to flourish ; many at- 
tempts have heen made without success to rear 
it elsewhere. It is easily propagated by séed, 
and grows luxuriantly in a good garden soil. 
The red coloured species having the same flavor, 
is called the Jambo Malacca. 1. Jambos, Syd. 
Jambosa vulgaris. The fruit of Fugenia Jam- 
bos is not much esteemed, and ‘has jot its 
English name trom smelling like a rosé. 
Ainslie, p. 228. In Tenasserim, the rose 
apple described as “ tasting like the smell of a 
rose,” is cultivated to a small extent in Huropesn 
gardens.—Mason. | eee 
(3506) EUGENTA MALACCENSIS. Linn. 
JamBosaA MALACCA. | er 
Jamboo Malaca pullum, Tam. | Namball paio, Maz. _ 
The tree which bears this fruit was first brought. 
to India from Malacca. It is of the class Icosan- 
The produce somes. 


Jumboonawel pullum, Tax. | 
Ghoolabijam, Duk. 


‘This tree thrives luxuriantly at Mer-.; 
a very wdiferent-finit;— 


(8807) RUGENIA MICHELIFis a Brariiian’ 


species, . cultiv ated in - Martinique: whete' it? ty 
called Cerisier de Cayenne, a3 * 


We yleldy a sthall 
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ENIA’ PIMBNTA: the Allgpi¢e 


EUGENIA PULCHELLA. 
Pimento, or Bayberry-Tree, is a native of South 
America and the West India Islands, especially 


Jamaica, and from being cultivated there ts often : 


called Jamaica Pepper. ‘The tree is very ‘hand- 
some, often 30 feet high, and much resembles the 
Clove-Tree in the form and appearanee: of its 
leaves, as well as in habit. The trunk’ is smooth, 
and much branched towards the top. The older 
branches are round, the younger compressed, and 
the twigs as well as the flower-stalks pubescent ; 
the leaves are petiolate, oblong or oval, sinooth, 


EUPATORIUM AYAPANA. 


ghoo districts. 2. HE. myrtifola,; 2 -Thabayeen. 


3. eulgaris, 3 Thabyaithasphan. 4. teraifolia and 


jaiwbolana, 4'Thabyewtha-byai. Burm. also occur, 


but less plentifully than the first-mentioned spe- 
cies. ‘Chey all afford excellent close-grained strong 
timber, but subject to the attack of white ants. 
Wood, red-colored, strong and adapte@ for hausc- 


buildiug.— McCQvelland. = =— aa 
(3510) EULOPHIA (from 3, and adgos, a 

crest), a genus of Plants belonging to ‘the natu- 

ral order Orchidaceae. t has an open spreadiny 


and ee dots, forming a dense ‘perianth ; the sepals and petals ascending, near- 
evergreen lOlage ; ower-stalks are both axil- | jy equal, either quite distinct, or unitec with the 


lary and terminal, and are divided into 3-forked 
panicles; the flowers are small, without show, 
and conformable in structure to the character of 
the genus. ‘The berry is spherical and crowned 
with the persistent calyx; when ripe, smooth, 
shining, and of a dark purple colour ; usually 
l-celled, occasionally 2-celled, containing large 
roundish seeds. The Pimenta is cultivated with 
great care in Jamaica, and abounds especially on 
the hills on the north side of the island. ‘The 
trees are formed into regular walks, and begin to 
bear when three years old, but are not in perfec- 
tion until they have been planted seven years. 
They thrive best in rocky lands, or a rich soil 
having a gravelly bottom. Mr. Bryan Edwards 
says thata single tree has been known to yield 
150lbs. of the raw fruit, or 100lbs. of the dried 
spice; but the crop is uncertain, and plenteous 


perhaps only once in five years. The tree has 


been introduced into and flourishes in the south- 
ern parts of India. The berries, being the valu- 
able part of the tree, require care in gathering as 
well as drying; the processes for which are.describ- 
ed by Browne in his ‘ History of Jamaica,’ page 
948. They must be picked when they have ar- 
rived at full growth, but before they begin to 
ripen ; they are dried in the sun, on raised board- 
ed. floors, aud frequently turned during the first 
and second day ; they are then put into sheets, 
often winnowed, and exposed to the sun until 
sufficiently dried, which is known by the colour 
and the rattling of the seeds in the berries. 
Browne says, “Such of the berries as come to 
full maturity do, lke many other seeds, 
lose that aromatic warmth for which they 
are esteemed, and acquire a taste perfectly like 
that of Juniper Bernes, which renders them a 
very agreeable food for the birds, the most in- 
dustrious planters of these trees.” The leaves 
and bark partieipate ia the warm aromatic pro- 
rties for which: the berries are celebrated, and 
which have received their name of Allspice from 
their fragrant odour being thought to resemble 
that of a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
eg. Their taste being ~ Warm and aromatic 
makes then useful .as a-spiee in ‘cookery, and a 
‘stimulantin medicine.——Kwg..-4 





Oye. See ALLSPren. 






(3599) EUGENIA PULCHELLA. 3 Khway-. 


__ thabyai. Very plentifol in the Pag 


heads are pedicellate, 


more or less lengthened base of the column ; 
the lip corned or shortly spurred, sessile, with 
the veins crested, bearded, or quite smooth, usu- 
ally 3-lobed, sometimes undivided ; the column 
half-terete, edged ; the anther terminal, opercn- 
lar ; the pollen masses 2, waxy, 2-lobed, or ho} 
lowed out at the back, with a short linear caudi- 
cula, and a transverse gland. The species are 
terrestrial plants, with psendo-bulbons —rhizoma- 
ta, long membranous plaited leaves, and radical 
many-flowered seapes. Most of the rhizomata 
and roots of the species of the family Orchidu- 
cee yield starch in a peculiar form. The roots 
of the species of Orch/s are used in Europe un- 
der the naine of Salep as an article of diet, and 
the same use is made of the rhizomata of a spe- 
cies of Bulophia in the East Indies. Although 
specimens of the plant were brought from Cash- 
mere by Dr. Royle, they were not in a state of 
preservation to he identified. (Lindley, Flora 
Medica.)-—-Eng. Cyc. 


(3511) EUONYMUS TINGENS. The bark 
in the inside is of a fine yellow colour similar to 
that of Rhamnus. It is used to mark the Zika 
on the forehead of the Hindus, and -is consider- 
dered by the natives to be useful in diseases of 
the eve (Royle.)—O' Shaughnensy, puge 272. 


(3512) EUPATORIUM, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Composite, the 
tribe Eupatoriacee, the sub-tribe Eupatoriee, 
and the division -ddnostyle. It has 3-100- 
flowered heads, a flat naked receptacle, the scales 
of the involucre in one or two or more rows, 
equal or unequal, loosely or closely imbricated, 
the throat of the corolla hardly dilated, the 
anthers inclosed, the arms of the style exerted, 
cylindrical, obtuse ; the pappus in one row, hairy, 
rough.—Lug. Cyc. | ee 


(3513) EUPATORIUMAYAPANA, 

_ Aya-pana, Bre. . . dgund aa 
Has subsessile, opposite; lanceolate, triple-nerv- 
ed, acuminate, neatly entire, amooth leaves. It is 
originally 9 native of South America;‘outhe nght 
bank of the river Amazonas, whence its:dhas, been 
introduced into the Bast:Indies. it has a:stem 
shrubby at the base,*branched, and smooth ; the 
and contain about...20.fio- 
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_PUPHORBIA. 


rets.. An jufusion.of :this plant is used in Bra- | juice. This, 


zil. as.a diuretic: and dinpheretic. 


of the bruised Jeaves is laid, upon the scarified 
wound; and the fresh juice is administered from 
time-to tife to the patient. 
this plant for the bites of poisonous serpents, 
like that of many others, 1s probably undeserved. 
Other species of Eupatorium possess medicinal 
properties = E. argmadioui and E. odoratem have 
very fragrant roots ; E. perfoliatum and £., ro- 
tundifolium have been employed in renal diseases 
and consumption. — The E. Guaco of older bo- 
tanists is now referred to the genus Athan. 


(Burnett, Outlines of Botany ; Lindley, Fora 
Medica; Lewis, History of Materia Medica.—- 


Eng. Cyc. Odour slightly aromatic, agreeable, and 

imy. Taste aromatic, astringent, and bitter. By 
“Cadet de Gassicourt’s analysis the stems and dried 
leaves appear to yield brown aromatic extract, 
volatile oil, gallic and benzoie acids. ‘The infu- 


sion is very agreeable, resembling that of the | 
| 


coarser varieties of tea. ‘The plant has had im- 
mense celebrity, and has been used im fever, 
cholera, tetanus, snake bites, and other most 
dangerous cases. All the romance abont its ex- 
traordinary virtues are now however exploded ; 
and we know it only as an agreeable and useful 
diaphoretic and gentle tonic. — O'Shaughnessy, 

. 422. 
~ (3514) EUPATORIUM PERFOLIATUM, 
or bone-set, is possessed of greater bitterness and 
less aroma, than [. Avapana, and is stated to be 
employed with much success as an antiperiodic 
in the intermittent fevers of the United States of 
Aierica.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. +22-23. 

(3515) KUPHORBIA, a genus of Exogenous 
Plants, giving its name to an extensive and im- 
portant natural order. It has very sinall ino- 
nandrous naked: male flowers, crowded round an 
equally uaked female one, in the inside of an In- 
voluere looking like a calyx, anc formerly inis- 
taken for that organ. 

a common leafy appearance, with the 
proceeding from among large foliaceous bracts, 
or they are nearly leafless, with their stem exces- 
sively succulent, so as to resemble Cucti. ‘Those 
with the former character are natives of most 
parts of the world, and are the only kinds found 
in Rurope ; succulent species chiefly appeur im 
the hottest and driest countries. Barren uncul- 
tivated places in the plains of Hindustan, and 
the arid regions of Asia and the north of Africa 
are their favourite stations ; in the Canaries, on 
volcanic ‘soil, H. Canariensis and £. laphylla 
form great. bushes with wae like candelabras. 
Brom ‘Oueti; which some of “these plants. much 
resemiile;: they: are - readily « 
spines, when :they:‘ have any; 






in clusters, ):and «by their. emitting," cwhen : 
punctured, anabusdant discharge of milky 


: it. bes. also lis called the: vumn-resit, 
been: employed: as: ut.autidote against the bites | 
of. venomous serpents and insects, A quantity | 











‘The reputation of 





The species have either | ova, | 
involucres | cles, furnishes the Ethiopians, and E. continifo- 







known = by their. 
not. growing the 


FKUPHORBIA ANTIQUORUM. 

in -a concrete’ stale, forms what 
or rather resin, culled 
Haphorbium, ou -actid, corrosive most danger- 
ous. dmg, principally. furnished iby Z. :eficina- 
ron, B. antiguorum, and £. ‘Caaeriensis. The 
same properties exist in-the: herbaceous: leafy 
spevies, diffused in some, concentrated im. others. 
—Eng. Cyc. E. peplus, is pwegative van eine- 
tic, in dose of 24 gr. A. gerurdiana, hi, pithynea, 
E syloutica, same effect, dose:b5 toe 2k ogr— 
O Shuughnessy, p. 565. ee 


(3516) ECPHORBIA AGRIA) (jiffinis’ spe- 
cies) grows in the mountains of Cashmere, where 
it is officinal. The root of this plant is some: 
times as thick as an arm, knotty, with boughs, 
and is blackish, whence the Cashmerians  enll it 
the black Hirbee (Euphorbia) and consider it the 
strongest. of all other species (white, yellow, ete.) 
Aman who had taken such a root out of the | 
eround not having observed the rule to have the 
wind, behind him, got a swollen face, from the 
powerful vapors. Houigberger, page 274, 

(3517) EUPHORBIA ANTIQUORUM. 
Troe LUPHORBIA. _ 
| ‘Thuar, Hixp. 


E. avtiquorum is common on barren and un- 
cultivated lands all over India and Arabia Felix. 
It has a shrubby leafless succulent stem. The 
branches are spreading, triangular or quadran- 
vular, the angles ginnated, and armed with dou- 
ble spines at the protuberances. The peduncles 
are solitary or in pairs, 3-flowered. There are 
only 5 stamens. The bark of the: root when 
bruised in water is taken as a purgative. Some 
writers consider that this plant yields the drug 
Euphorbinu, x resinous substance possessing 
acrid irritant properties. In all probability how- 
ever this substance is chiefly obtained from £. 
officinurum., ‘The Arabs make up violent diure- 
tic pills by rubbing over the juice of By antiquo- 
yum With flour, yet their camels will: eat the 
branches when cooked. ‘The juice of 4. hepta- 
E. virosa, and EF. cerciformis, African spe- 


lia, the wild Brazilian, with a mortal poison for 
their arrows. he juice of the leaves of Z. neret- 
folia is prescribed by the native practitioners of 
India internally as a purge and deobstruent, and 
externally, mixed with Margosa oil, in such cases 
of contracted liinb as are induced by rhewma- 
tic affections. The leaves have no doubt wahin- 
retic quality. Of the leafy Euphorbias: great 
numbers are found to possess a milk with. :pur- 
gative-or emetic qualities. ‘Lhe roots otzsame of 
the epecies are.emetic. Acoordiny ito ‘desio 
champs the pewdered. root of HK. Gerardi 
ewetic.in dases of 18 or 20 grads. Khe. 










f 
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Ane 1: Ipecacuanha-—in some ceapects wap: n 
Bo Pithyuse 18 esteemed.in ‘the-Mediterran 
B.tepesfolia is somewhat aromatic and. .astrin- 


‘B,-Apeoacaanha is said by Bartowto.-be eqs 
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, EUPHORBIA LATHYRIS, 
gent, and is prescribed in India int the diarrhea 
of children, and as a vermifuge. In. the same 


way is employed &. hypericifobva, a plant of. tro-. 
pical: America, which is astringent aml somewhat: 
natootic. Nevertheless, £. dalsamifera. has no | 


such qualities, and ts eaten | when cooked, 2. 


Mauritanica is also employed as..a condiment 5. 


but its acridity is unpleasant, .1t-is. said to be 
used in adulterating seammory.. ‘The sap. of 
E. phosphorea shines with a phosphorescent light 
in awarm night in the ancient forests of Brazil. 
(Lindley, Vegetable Kingdom.)—Hng. Cyc. Ac- 
cording to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, no Kuphorbinm 
resin is, obtained from this species in India.— 
O'Shaughnessy, poge 564. \t occurs abundant- 
ly and other writers say that an imuniense 
quantity of gum resin, might be collected from 
it. The dried stalks are the cheapest of 
firewoods.—Lrviwe. 

(8518) BUPHORBIA BOJERIT. Rosen's 
KUPHORBIA. This large scarlet-flowered species 
of euphorbia from Madagascar is very common in 
vardens in. Tenasserim.— Mason. 

(3519) EUPHORBIA CASHMEREANA 
TSOK, Tsuk—this root is of a dark brown 
colour, about an inch thick and is officinal in 
Cashmere.—Honigberger. p. 274 

(3520) EUPHORBIA CYPARISSIAS. Syn. 
Tithymalus Cyparissias. Tipyzaros. Diose. iv. 
165. Europe. Root excessively acrid. Des 
Longchamps considers the bark of the root a 
good emetic in doses of 12 to 18 grains. 
— O’ Shaughnessy. 


(3521) EUPHORBIA CUTTTMUNDOO. 
This species and its product was discovered in 
the Northern Cirears, and brought to public no- 
tice by Mr. Walter Elliot. See Curt munpoo. 

(3322) KEUPHORBIA EPITHYMOIDES, v. 
Euphorbia verrucosa.— Honigberger, p. 274. 

(3523) EUPHORBIA HELIOSCOPIA, ve- 
getates in the gardens of Cashmere. The juice 1s 
very agfid and irritating. The seeds of this 
plant /‘are officinal, and combined with toasted 
pepper are recommended in Cholera.—Honig- 
beryer,p. 214 

(3594) EUPHORBIA IPECACHUANA. 
Action of, root ,exagtly like that of Ipecachuana, 
but more violent. It only requires to be giver 
in proportionally ‘small doses to be a perfect 
substitute . 
nessy, page | deus | Huan 

(3525) RUPHORBIA\ LATHYRIS, Spurge. 
A common weed in cottage gardens, where it 18 


(aed in be Vase 4 Bo le 
¥ ay t ay not of me 4 * a Pky 


\ 


called Caper, yields’ from: ite: seeds an oil of the 


most violent purgative mature.::' Hf it were less 
ngerous it might ‘be sabstitated for: Tiglium 





f the, best ipecachuan.—O'Shangh- 


oil. Fee states that with 2e-anesh-of:ditis oil as 
could:be sold for a franc ninety adults: might be | 
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EUPHORBIA THYMIFOLIA. 
bium: contains yellow fixed oil,-.stearine, acrid 
brown: ail, crystalline matter, brown resin,.an ex-: 
tractive colouring matter, and-vegetable albumen. 


(3526) EUPHORBIA LIGULARIA, Ben- 
gal, Roxb. fi, p. 465.0 
—— Munsasij,Bexe, 
A plant sacred.to Munsa,. the goddess of Ser- 
pents. The root of the tree mixed with. black. 
pepper is employed for the cure of  snake-bites, 
both internally and externally. — O' Shaughnessy, 
page 564. | | on 
(3527) EUPHORBIA LIGULATA. This 
large columnar Euphorbia is common all along the 
Soane, and is used everywhere for fencing. The 
Ki. Nerifolia; and the #. Tiruculli had been 
very rarely seen since leaving Calcutta.— Hooker, 
Tim. Jour. Volt. 1. page 46 - 


(3528) KUPHORBIA LITCHI. This frmt 
tree, introduced into India from China, attains a ~ 
height of 25 to 30 feet but does not ripen its 
fruit at Madras.—Hort. Gard. 18. 


(3529) EUPHORBIA LONGIFOLTA, its 
vellow root is long and smooth from about half 
an inch to an inch in diameter and is called the 
vellow Hirbee. ‘Chis species is used at Lahore 
as well as in Cashinere. The Cashmerean Sur- 
ceons apply it in fistulous sores, etc.—-fonig- 
berger, page 275. 


(3530) EUPHORBIA NERITFOLIA, Our- 
ANDER LeAVED IiupnorBia. Roxb. ul. p. 467. 
BE. Nivulia, Hamilton. . 4 

Patteoon. DuK. EFla-Kullie, TAM. 

Pattakarie, SANS. Sij, HINp. 

Branches round, otherwise like last species, 
juice used by the natives as a purgative, exter- 
nally as a stimulant in rheumatism and contracted 
limbs; leaves diuretic —O’ Shaughnessy, page 


565. Grows all over the rocky parts of the 
Deccan. It has a whitish dead appearance ex- 


cept during the rains, and forms a capital fence 
round fields, &c.---Riddell. Abundant over all 
the Hills within some miles of Ajmeer.—ZJrvine. 


(35381) EUPHORBIA OFFICINARUM. 
Arabia, and Africa. Mr. Pereira considers the 
Mogadore Euphorbium resin to be produced by 
this species, which has a bright crimson flour.— 
O’ Shauyhnessy, page 564. | 


(3532) EUPHORBIA PILULIFERA. 


|UMAWM PATCHEH-ARISE, T.—An abundant 


weed to be found every where ; uséd but seldom, 

mixeg with others aareens, ts 
& ffou” ; ae Ee. ae ee 
(8533) EUPRGRRRTA THY Mi 

over India. * ‘Thyme-Jeaved Eup 
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Racta vinds chada, SARB | es Ht 
A little anmpal plant; fidwers:white and red; 





dian specific in syphilis. 


RUPHORBIA™ TITHYMALOIDES. 
juice of : stalks -and flowers a violent “purgative, 
fresh plant applied. to: -wountis by the Arebs, 
leaves and seeds given -by the Tamools in worm 
cases, aud.in the bowel aifections of children. 
O'Shaughnessy, -p. 565. — Euphorbia: thymifotia 
vegetates at Lahore, but is seldom used. ‘The 
natives call this plant the greater inilky one, on 
account of its erect stalks and milky juice. ‘The 
former creep along the ground. ‘Lhe juice of 
the stalk and flowers is said to possess violent 


purgative qualities. The leaves I used both of] 


this and of the abovementioned, were not very 
acrid. A very common weed every where in the 


plains. —Dr. Honigberyer, page 215. 


- (3684) EUPHORBIA TIRUCALLI. Milk 
hedge, Roxb. Fl. Ind. ii. paye 370. 

~ Lunka sij, BENG. Sendh, Hin. 
—Milk-hedge, Ena. Kulli, Tam. O'Shaugh. 


Euphorbia Tirucallé has erect naked round 
branches, which are succulent, polished, and 
abounding in milky juice. ‘The leaves are sinall, 
linear, fleshy, sessile, and at the ends of the 
twigs. The flowers are crowded, sub-sessile, ter- 
minal, and axillary ; the lobes of the involucre 
are five in number, roundish, smooth, and pel- 
tate: the tube woolly on the inside. The cap- 
sule is villous. ‘Che milk when introduced into 
the eye produces severe inflammation and even 


blindness. It is uscd medicinally in India.— 
Eng. Cyc. This plant is much used for making 


hedges, and from its continual green appearance 
is well adapted for the purpose. It grows best 
either upon a bank, or wall of large stones laid 
loosely for the purpose, having a good cover of 
earth upon it. Any cuttings will grow, and the 
plant if by itself will attain the height of twenty 
feet or more. ‘The wood makes the best char- 
coal for gunpowder. A parasite of a yellow 
thread-like appearance, and leafless, ( the Cassy- 
tha filiformis) is very destructive to it, and will 
totally destroy atree or a whole hedye ina 
short time, if not removed.—Kiddell. Wood 
light, colored, the root of old shrubs is wnder- 
stood to be well adapted for gun stocks, but 
plants, of sufficient age are seldom met with. 
—-Madras Exhibition of 1855. ‘The milk mixed 
with flour, in doses of a drachm daily is, an In- 
1an ‘The inspissated milk 1s 
a violent emetic and purgative. O'Shaughnessy, 


page 563. 


(3535) EUPHORBIA TITHYMALOIDES. 
The Slipper Plant. This is thick deep-green 
leaféd plant :. it grows about three feet high, but 
if kept trimmed: ‘may be used for a border toa 
flower parterre, ‘for whichigimepose it is admira- 
bly adapted. It suffers. n0® fing by gutting, and 
if occasional y. watered: is always” een. 













and can be kept at any height. [It is sometimes: 
called buckthorn. ——-Ridvell, 9 


‘Virsoxhooently: tam °°] Jemoodoo, TRL. 


poisonous. . The poisonous pri 


‘some-are stinging. ‘The barkeetam 
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' ‘ PUPHORBIACED. 
(8536) EUPHORBIA ‘PORTILIS. - Rottl. 
‘Tirvooghooculie, = © rs 
Peelie suynd Duk. 0" a 
Adfuc.zukkoum, ARAB 3) 05 fe” ee re 
‘The milky juice of this plant, vwhich ‘has -got 
‘ts Tamul name from its branehes being’as it 
were scolloped and twisted, is* very ‘gimilar-im its 
appearance and nature to- that> of ‘the: Huphor- 
bia antiquorum, and is a very: powerful ca- 
thartic and deobstruent: it is preseribed in 
small doses in conjunction with Palmira.jazgery. 
In its undulated state it acts as a vesicatory but 
when mixed with a certain portion: of castor 
oil it forms a useful embrocation in cases of Paley 
and chronic Rheumatism. ‘The flowers of this jun- 
cle plant Dr. Ainshe had never seen. The plant 
itself would appear to differ from the Euphorbia 
antiquorum chiefly in the shape of its branches 
which in place of being three sided aud distinct, 
are contorted, undulating and, as it were, scollop- 
ai, arc of a yellow green colour, and contain much 
more milky juice.—Ain’s Mat. Med. p. 120. | 
(3537) EUPHORBIA TRIBULOIDES, has 
4 stem about two inches high and one inch broad, 
ovate, fleshy, quadrangular, having two opposite, 
stalked, ovate spathulate leaves growing from its 
base. The prickles are in pairs, white, clustered 
on the margin of the angles. It is said to be a 
sudorific.—Eug. Cye- - 
(3538) EUPHORBIA VARIEGATA, will be 
raised from sced in any common garden soil.— 
Riddell. iO 
(3539) EUPHORBTACE.X, SPURGEWORTS, 
a vatural order of Exogenous Plants with defi- 
nite suspended anatropal ovules, scattered flow- 
ers, and tricoccous fruit. ‘The genera consist of 
trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants, often. abound- 
ing in acrid milk. The leaves are mostly 
opposite or alternate, simple, rarely compound, 
often with stipules. The flowers are axillary.or 
terininal, arranged in various ways, sometimes 
closed within an involucre resembling a calyx ; 
Aowers moncecious and dicecious. ‘The calyx 
wiferior, with various glandular or scaly internal 
America, not above an eighth having been found 
in tropical Africa, including the islands ;“& sixth 
is about the proportion in India. A good many 
species inhabit the Cape, where, and in: the 
north of Africa, they often assume a sucetilent 
habit ; and there arc about 120 species from 
Europe, including the basin of the Mediterranean, 
of which 16 are found in Great Britam, and 7 
in Sweden. A Jarge number of. these: plants are 
inciple: resides 
chiefly in.their milky secretion, "Es 
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EUPHRASTA OFFICINALIS. + 
of heat is sufficient to dispel qt. ‘Thus. the 


starchy root of the Manihot, or Cassava, which | 


e ° 


when raw is a violent poison, becomes a. whole- 


some nutritious food when rousted. Some. 
n fixed oil froin their seeds, as the species ‘c 
Elocococca. ‘or further partionlars ‘nespedting 
the important and various properties of” the 
species of this order, see Pedilanthus, Croton, 
Buxus, Cascarilla,* Jatropha, Ricinus, and Eu- 
phorbia. Nhe order contains 19] genera, and 
2800 species—Eng. Oye. . : 

(3540) EUPHORBIUM. 
Furfioon, Akol-nafzah, Gho- Saynd-ka dood, Nara shij. 

lak, kala, ARAB. HINv. 

Nara-shij, BENG. Fuphorbium, Lat. 

Daloukgaheh-keery, UTNE. Vajraksbira, Vajrakanta- 

Sayad-ka dood, Dux. ka. Sans, 

Kaphorbe. Fr. Shadraykullie pall, ‘PAM. 

Sept... Bota jJemmogdoe paleo, 
| PRL. 

The produce of a perennial plant, 2 native of 
Africa, and of many parts of India, &e. [tis a 
concrete guim-resil! ; ‘3 inodorous; when firs 
chewed has little taste, but it soon sives an acrid 
burning impression to the tongue, palate, and 
throat, which is very permanent and almost in- 
supportable. It is met with in small, hollow, 
forked pietes, often mixed with seed, and other 
impurities. Thomson’s Chemiatry.— Faulkuer. 

(3541) KUPLIRASIA (froin €bppacts, delight) 
a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Scrophulartaceue or Scrophularineae. it 
has a campanulate 4-cleft calyx ; the upper lip 
of the corolla galcate, emarginate, the lower 
larger, spreading, with the middle lobe emargi- 
nate; 4 stamens, fertile, the lower eells of the 
upper anthers with a Jong spur; the capsules 
oblong-ovate, compressed, emarginate, with en- 
tire valves ; the seeds few.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8542) EUPHRASIA OFFICINALIS. Vu- 
phrasy. Eye-bright, has ovate or cordate-ovate 
nearly sessily serrate leaves, the corolla gla- 
brous, the lobes of the lower lip emarginate, 
of the upper lip patent sinuate-dentate, — the 
anthers unequally mucronate, hairy. It is from 
one to four inthes high, and is a native of 
the heaths and pastures of Europe, the Hima- 
lava mounitains, Cashmere, and all the north of 
Asia. It is common in Great Britain. ‘This 
species 1s particularly subject to variation. The 
leaves are ovate, of cordate-ovate, Ot cordate- 
triangular, with the teeth acute or obtuse, as- 
cending or apteading. - The capsule also varies 
much in shape. There 
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aromatic flaydur, and has been: employed much 
in medicine, particularly .dn disease vof the eye. 


Fts use in these complaints s¢ : 











pated in its bright appearance, end: when the | 
doctrine of ‘signs and ‘seals - prey piled this was 


eyes. 


ferox, 18 round, 






js scarcely a character 
permanent except the pubescence of the corolla. 
‘This elegant little plant has a élightly bitter and | 


. 

EURYCLES AMBOINENSIS. | 
Although it has lately fallen into disuse 
iia astringent. effect is undoubtedly of value in 


certain diseases of the eye, and will explain the 


fact that Profesor Krenichfeid has related of its 
being useful in catarrhal affections of the eye: 
The expressed juice and distitled water of this 


plant have been the forms in which: it? have been 


eitployed.——Eiy. Cye. Eye-bright 1s:a pretty 
plant, slightly bitter and aromatic, once: celebrat- 
ed ns an application to weak eyes, but now sel. 
dom or never employed.—@ Shaughnessy, p- 
478. er 28 
(3543) EURYALKE, (after one of the Gor- 
gona, in allusion to the threatening armed ap- 
pearance of the plant), @ genus of Plants be- 
lonzing to the natural order Nymphoeacee. It 
has a calyx of 4 sepals inserted in the torus, and 
adhering to it; 16-28 petals; numerous sta- 
mens ; 16-20 carpels ; the fruit half-inferior, 
arising from the sepals ; petals and stamens ad- 
hering half-way up. There is but one species of 
this genus, 4. feror, which is an elegant aquatic, 
covered all over with prickles, with large peltate 
orbicular ieaves, and bluish-purple or violet 
flowers, about the size of those of the yellow 
water-lily, It is a native of the Kast Indies in 
the (umtoe and Gogra, also in the pro- 
vince of Kianang in China. ‘This plant presents 
a very singular appearance. Its petioles and 
ealyces are hispid with stiff prickles. ‘Lhe leaves 
ave about a foot in diameter. ‘The root or root- 
atock contains starch, which may be separated as 
food. or the roof may be eaten, as is done by the 
‘nhabitants of the districts where it grows. Io 
cultivation, this plant must be kept in water im 
a hotbed or stove. It will produce seeds if the 
pollen of the anthers, when it is in full bloom, 
be shaken onthe stigmas. It can only be pro- 
pagated by means of its seeds.— Hug. Cye. 
(3544) KURYALE FEROX. An Indian water- 
lily with a small red flower covered everywhere 
with prickles, and so closely allied to Vidtoriu re- 
gia as to be scarcely generically distinguishable 
froin it. It grows in the eastern Sunderbunds, and 
also in Kashmir. ‘The discoverer of Victoria call- 
ed the latter “ Euryale Amazonica.” ‘These inter- 
esting plants are growing side by side in the 
new Victoria house at Kew. ‘The Chinese “spe- 
‘ies has been erroneously considered different 
from the Indian one. ‘The fruit of Furyale 
soft, pulpy; and the size of 
a small orange ; contains from eight to. fifteen 
round black seeds as large as pens, which are 
full of flour, and are eaten roasted in Indig and 
China, in which latter country the plant js said 
to have been in culffiag ion for .apwards of 3000 


years.— Hooker ur, Fol. i. p. 255. 
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LES AMBOINENSIS. A 
ering bulb of the amaryllis 


tribe; and of the genus eurycles; is not uncom: 


mon in native gardens of Tenasserim.—Maeon. 
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Ha ee eee. Raetaken. tekeep off the dusts Edinburgh ; A Wenibata, and bagiige aust 

Nir. Kaadlow’s. exfract of hyosciantus prepared: ppecies a ae fs igh witha 

2 encaie wus Eeaeey Leister) ene | . at: SUIES.. . OM Oe ANE eR! 

Nie awanner fromthe expressed, juice of the |S 00% Mit Oe” elitenta,« 

plant,.ie,ap excellent instance of what may Ve}. 7) calyplna Perfouldld, S-Di en eae 

lone in #bis way. In. making the preparatory in the open air near Hdinburgh 5 they | Arte gene 

a ane naceratioli, infysion oF boiling in water | speeyes Wil ain’ the “south "ud! west, of 
sah ichadid oe tte Oe a peg te as a mais. ule ‘ | wt oe 

and ,gpisit.anay, be severally, necessary. This bres 

must; be, varied | in eac particular case. — Beng. 
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Ligustram lucidum, the Wax-Tree,'a’ Japanese 
Phar. 28. | | | plant. ea ee ees “all 
Ons Ps cee , RE ENS Cy ery eae Magnolia grandiflora, with many “varieties ; 
(308 $). EVER sd Adit Due vonsideriug TE) they are searcely hardy enough to live in Britain 
creatamportance of Mvergreens in a climate Like poate eee & 
greae.at Ape ie ” Brita’ aa fee dour away froin the shelter of 4 wall, except quite in 
that..of Great ratain,, WCE | LMES ag : sai the south ; unprotected specimens exist however 
such warivalled heauty, and form so much natur- Seay Tidus) 7 ma a 
eS Ge ? R eee nee ae ee od , € AX, rile | us 
il protection to bleak exposed situations, they SanuBs on Busugs. ©. . 
7 | 1V'¢ ¢ At a ‘ le e YY e : ei ° tg ® goa oe 
canmot be tao, extensis ely planted. The fo low Berberis aquifolium, B. fascicularis, B. repens, 
ing. lasts: will farnish information as to the princi-| pp yeintion, B. aristata a ee 
- e . ge e ° ; eI ha. oh eae o «BK PEGE, . POM rss 
~ pal Asiatic kinds found in the nurseries and giar-| — Gjs4ns, all the species ees 
‘ » "4 : ae » ” . “fe ) c ’ aoe sBXitve : eke 
dens of (rreas Brita. :— Collelia’ sp Osa | Ba 
. J. dvergreens. whose beauty depends exclu-|  Qytoyvaster microphylla and C. rotundifolia, 
sively upon their foliage. | small bushes ae 
4 a ne a P — ve 
oA i ae Hecate teh Daphue.— Alt handsome. a 
Abie. ~All the 5 acca peas ee lp Rhododendron. —-Numerous varieties are to be 
_ enough fo sult thei, particularly |< ee procured ; those of R. ponticum, KR. maxunun, 
¢ the Cedar of India, 4. Ovdrus, oe se aa and 2. calanbiense ave the must robust ; 2. hy- 
Lebawon, and 4, Luria, the re ial re " Hi bridiun obtained between the Indian and Ameri- 
gether ewith, A. balsa con ie eee ai >} can species Le. less hardy ; 2. ferruguuewmn and | 
: a Lae the: Sie ane [ ee R. hirandum, dwarf alpine species ; 2, gampane- 
Silyer-Kir of the Himalaya ouutains. | rahe, a North Indian species. ) 


* é 


— Ceday of Lebanon will grew well in a swamp, Fueca.-Several species quite hardy, ‘T hey . 
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Cunninghamia lanceolata, the Chinese Fir 5 only require to be grown in, places whete water 
ie handsome, but only suited to the south of does not stagnate im winter; J” gloriosa, ¥. . fila- 
England. mentosa, 1. Draconis, Y. flaccida,.and. Y: super- 
Cupressus sempervirens, the Common Cypress, | Ja, are the handsomest species. |g 

sand G. Aorisontalis, the Spreading Cypress, are TWINERS OB CLIMBERS. |” 
quite; hardy: - and the latter, if to be procured, Bignonia. 7 ee 
formg, a tree, much more ornamental than the} Jasminnm revolutum and g icinale; the Com- 
other with its formal shape. But the nursery-| mon White Jasmine. ee a 
femen almost always sell a slight variety of C.) Vinca major and minor, the Larger and Sinall- 
er Periwinkle; they are trailing playts.— Eng. 
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Cupressus Lusilanica, the Cedar of Goa, 18 &} Cye. ae | 
eautifnl jtree, but ouly suits the climate of{ ”(3549) EVERLASTING FLOWERS. This 
“gouthert qounties. name is popularly given to certain ‘plants whose 
Tex. nifolinm, Common Llolly. flowers have the property of retaining éheir bright- 
Juniperus excelsa forms a fine tree. ness aud colourfor many month eit ey being ga- 
Thuja orientalis the Chinese Arbor Vite. | thered. ‘They spwe this quality gags — 
 Cuungaghamia lanceolata, the Chinese Tr, 
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page 2258: oo ae ge 
“Gay facut be & pels hehe 
lowing species, th cacum biddlor, L321; Co 

" lense, 1323 5 ra ijenopifolim, ee peduneulare, 
Ss “Perrottetii, 1322; petiolare, 1324; pumi- 
lum, 1324; sessile, 1324; Wightianum, 840 ; 
a Zeylanicam, 1322. 








(3588) EXACUM BICOLOR, Nat. Ord. Gen-: 


"tie ‘Country’ kreat, Zug. The plant gTOWS: 
in Cuttagk, at) 





fangalore and on the Neilgherries 
and has’ long been “used as a hitter tonic.—Znd. 
AN ; NO: 6: It grows, rare, on the Neilgherries, 
below Kotagherry, and abundant a mile below 
vuttum, where it flowers during the autum- 
nal months. This species enaiuels the swards of 
the Western Ghauts with its beautiful blossoms, 
has the same- bitter stomachic principles for 
which the Gentiana lutea is so much: employed, 
and it ig believed may be used with advautage in 
lieu of Gentian, for medicinal purposes. — It is 





‘Known an Mang alore as country creat, aud sold 


there ‘at l anna 6 pie per lb. ‘The infusion of 


Hi, bicolor, is a mild pure bitter. 


(3554) EXACUM TETRAGONUM, Nat. 
Ord. Gentianze Ooda Cheretta Hind. purple 
Chiretéa. Koochuri Lengalies. A most elegant 
plant, used as a tonic bitter. 

(3555) EXCAECARIA, a genus of Plants 
helonging to.the natural order “Euphor biacee. It 
has moneecious or dteecious amentaccous flowers ; 
the sterile flowers nothing but staminiferous 
‘bracts ; thestdmens 7-9, united into about three 
parcels, all connected at the base ; the fertile 
flowers with the calyx 3-fid or absent ; the style 
3-parted ; the capsule 3-coccous. — Kang glish Cye. 
Wight figures Execaria Avallocha, 1865 ; 
cerenulata,.2 B65 ; and oppositifolia, | 1865. 


} preacania AGALLOCHA. Aloe 













(3883) Koa. o genus of Plants cibiaien’ to} 
the natural & ger Legiwnose. thas a tubular 
5-cleft or 5 : , with the two superior 


teeth shortest e , at ile 3 is ‘villous at the apex. 
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leaflets. 
the teeth of ae ports are slenost } ling 
plant is much cuildévated, and: : 
able variety... 5 ditt 

a Fig rand. 


“PABA VULGARIS. 
gag he ae EXCREYDB, aneh. Amb. i il. t. 79, 














serrate, ‘pointed wi 
glauds at the base,. and: about. two inighé hes long 
the retioles about ‘ail itich long. smo ft es Ma if 
nelled ; the stipules” small, fine- oitited. * 
trunk of this plant, abounds ii a Virulentty merid 
inilk, which acts as a ‘powerful Oisii.” “Rox- 
burgh says that wood-cutters who “‘accidentall: 
injure this tree have ‘inflammations and tieera- 
tions on those parts of the body wire’ the 
milk touches. » » Riimphius calls this'tree * Arbor 
excxecans,’ and says that the Dutch sailors, who 
were sent ashore at Amboyna ‘to eut® down 
timber, became furiously mad from the ‘pain 
produced by the juice of this tree getting iato 
their eyes, and that some of them lost their: sight 
altogether. This tree is commow in’ various 
parts of the continent of India; and ify the Tadian 
Islinds, especially near the coast. Its specific 
name appears to have been given it on the 
supposition that it was one of the plants that 
yiclded the Ayallochum, or Aloes-wood, “but 
this is not the case, and this wood is yielded by 
a different family of plants.—Kng. Oye. . his is 
plentiful in the Rangoon and Tounghoo districts. 
The wood is white colored, adapted to every pur- 
pose of house-building. —Mc Clelland. 

(3557) EXOCETUS, a genus’ of Fished be- 
longing to the Abdominal Molacopterygti forin- 
ing part of the family Esocidoe. ‘The distin- 
ouishine characters are — pectoral fins nearly. equal 
to the body in length; head flattened above 
and on the sides ; the lower part of the body 
furnished with a longitudinal series of. carinated 

scalcs on cach side ; dorsal fin placed. above the 
ake eyes large ; jaws furnished. with . small 
pointed ‘teeth. — Eng. Cyc. yo ee 

(3558) EXILE TREE. Thevetia a nerf. 
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FALCONID.E. — FARINACEOUS: FOODS. 
far from the Caspiati ‘Bea, but it. is ane..ot.those | words, captares san- ithe ground. — Erg. Cyc. See 
‘man, aay: Have anywhere Mest aes) (8566, FALSK, Grewkk Agiatica. 
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le alyandayee on thé ‘shores Of 
nean. ‘The.teaves of mahy of the patms of 8 
ern Asia, the Corypha “and “Date ‘pasts,’ ¢ 
similarly einployed. on 

(3569) FANS of China are principally export- . 


ed to the United States; .a few go to’ In dia ath 


¥, 


Brig. Oye sh 

(3362) FAGHER 
(8863) FAGOPYRUM, ‘a genus of Plants: 

betanging to the: natural order Polygonacee. - It. 


has @ 6-parted. perianth, § stamens, 3 styles, a 
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South America. ‘Those sent abroad are made of 
palm leaf and paper ; feather’and silken ,gnes are 
not 30 often shipped  Fire-screens ¢ e included 
under this head as well as fans ; these are lncker- 
ed. In 18367, 171,148 fans and five-screens 
were shipped to America, at $14 per thousand, 
aud 2,200 feather fans to 40 cents each. Ac- 
cording to the old duty, 100 fans paid 14° mace 
cordate, sagittate, acute, a triquetrous acute nut, ; eluty. The greatest part of the fans sent abroad 
with entire gigles. . This ig a valuable plant, as | ave those which do not fold up.—Merrison. | 


it grows on the worst anid ae ge anc : (3570) PARINACEOUS Troops, those ait 
often. sown as food for gaine. i ee noW al" + London aud their composition, ete.* ~~ 
mitted into the British Flora, there can be no ee fags ogg raiage ik ae 
dowbt that. it was originally a native of Persia Gardiner 8 Alimentary Preparation.—Consists 
and other Asiatic countries. It was introduced ; entirely of rice, reduced to the’state of an extreme- 
into.-Europe by the. Crusaders ; and hence in | ly fine powder which ae gg pris 
many, . parts of France, where it 1s commonly seca In the same manner as ad most of : c. ates 
syewn, is called Saracen Corn; and so much is rowroots. a | a oe 
it esteemed in Belgium, that M. Bory St-Vincent |  Leath’s Alimentary Farina, or Homaopa- 
save he was shown the tomb of the person who | ¢hic Farinaceous Food.—Consists principally of 
is. reported. to. have first brought it into that | Wheat flour, slightly baked, and swectened with 
country. (Babington, Manual of British Botany ;| sugar, together with Potato-flour, dnd a very 
Burnett, Outlines of Botany.—Lug. Cyc. small quantily of Indian-corn meal and tapioca. 


($664) PFAGREA FRAGRANS. This fagriea, Semolina.—Consists of the gluten. of wheat, 
in Tenasserim, yiclds a very hard and ex- | with a certain proportion of the starch, part of 
cellent: tier, which Mr. O’Riley says the | this having been removed. Semolina, resembles. 
teredo will not attack. ‘The Burmese revard it | im appearance sago but the little “granules of 
as too good for the laity, and say it ought to be which it is composed in place of being round as 
confined to sacerdotal purposcs. At ‘Tavoy, it is | in sago are angular. When. moistened the water 
used principally for the posts of Buddhist edifices | is rendered perceptibly opaque and milky by the 
—Mason. Dr. Wight figures. Fagraca Coro- starch still present and the fragments swell up 
mandelina, 1816 ; Malabarica, 1317; and Zeyla- | and become soft and glutinous. Semelina 1s not. 
nica, 13273; om a proprietary article, it is kept by most corn 
“(RR RR)” chandleré and many grocers and oilmen. 


Prince, Arthur's Farinaceous Food——Consists 


($568) FALCONIDE, Ieach’s name for 4 
ba 0 pe oo oe ‘ {. "ri" - _ abe. i ; 
family of Raptorial Birds, or birds of prey (Hap- ditirely of Wheat Flour slightly baked. 


-eeeded trigonons nut, a central embryo, | and 
large foliaceous contorto-plicate cotyledons. ‘There 
-s but one.British species. of. this plant, the 2. 
vsculendum. This is the Po'ygouum Fagopyrum 
of Smith, and known as the common Buck- 
Wheat, Lt has an erect stem without prickles, 


the flowers in cymose panicles, 8 stamens, leaves 
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tores of Iliger). In this family the — estructive | | 
power'ts considered by.all zoologists to be most)- Prince of Wales Food—Consists : entirely of 
rfectty 3and. we find .in, the birds. potate Flour. § i a oo ae 








































it, natural. jnstruments for striking} yang's Farinaceous Food.—Consists ‘entirely 
dinsecting.. their prey, combined. , , | eee ee 
aBithe case, wither | . _Maidpats Nuirsjious Farina—-Oonsists of Po- 


ined! of wheat-Fleug baked. 
he igcially coloured of. a:pink or rosy hue 
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or whether the prey. be: terrestrial, or, 10 other | fou z 
| 627 ; 


: Improved F arinaceows Foe Casita sariervaliy | ait: pobthe purest white, while sr arey bial me 
‘of Bean or Peat pa, most PHOBAnNY i eH ag tinue 
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animal. * _Dhey are used for beds, pillows, Ke. 


“ed rsvche “sigan ot: ‘the 


it was very rare in Mingpo, but he thought his 


‘age esteemed, however, are those of the goose, 


“FEATHERS. ©: ° FEATHERS. 
Jones's Patent Flour-—Consists of wheat-flour | ones, and ate ‘for superior tothe cast or dropped 
with partanc Acid an oo of soda. 0t feathers. ° ft he plumage: of themale bird, as’ is 
a Fi Roar gr eee 1 the ve ‘ah veeletics of the feathered 
to thateof the female, the 
ah ere kind: treat ‘the 
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with Rg ‘little “t [bbe tp. sy Lt wigs: the tf 
sah aad wa > Tare. fi tied, togethem ie cate 
te pid: seap-aind- -W ater a ou 
- * free thei. from redseals J Mek 
for a few niitutes, | the: nee Yee 
in pure water, as hot as't babe can tant té i 
{them of the soap. ‘T hen: they are Jdeached ng: be- 
ing placed for a quarter of ate shour. in’ boiling 
water, holding in solution: ‘Bpunish white; the -so- 
hition being frequently: avitated- during thesiine, 
and the feathers washed fit pure water: otttheir 
removal. The next process is: to jpass the -fea- 
thers quickly through‘a bath of cold water tinted 
with indigo, and the final one consists injsulphur- 
ing them in the same way as straw bata ‘are 
doue, and then hanging them up to cdry. The 
ribs of the feathers are seraped to. render them 
pliant, and the filaments are curleg bv drawing 
the edge of a blunt knife over them. Feathers are 
made to take a variety of  beautigil colours, and 
of these rose colour is: given with safflewer’and 
lemon-jnice, and deeper shades of red by a-boil- 
ing bath of Brazil wood, and subsequently a bath 
of endbear. Indigo supplies the blues, and:tur- 
meric the vellows, “alum being the nsaal mordant. 
Various shades are obtained by mixturesof the 
above dyes in different proportions. Besides the 
ornamental purposes to which feathers ave ap- 
plied, there are highly useful ones, of - which: we 
all reap the benetit in the comfortable : beds they 
supply, and in the facility with which their qtills 
are converted into organs of communications For 
bed feathers, those of the goose are _einp! oyed, 
being dried in the air, in the sun, or in*an oven, 
and alet beaten many times. The down of : the 
cider duck, a bird which is only foand in ‘north- 
erm countries, is remarkable for its. lightness, 
and is very valuable for making quilts; -but 
this down should never be aahae for ‘sleep- 
ing on, as it thereby loses its elasticity, . Goose 
feathers unite all the qualities required in 
beds, namely, softness, elasticity, lightness, and 
warmth. After long use it becomes. necessary to 
purify the feathers “which have: ‘been “aged for 
beds, but this cannot be done by phere: ig 
with wool or cotton. “Sometimes ¢ ry 
into large metal cylinder! the doable endaof W: 
teceives the fire, and then: agitate d ‘ein 
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(35% Ly 
tune say: mat. “Ningpo, 3 in the’ Poe of an old 
Chinese gentlemaa there, he met with a beautiful 
new herbaceous. plant, having rich blotehed or 

nlegated “wage! whieh lias since been named as 
above by Lindley. © It was growing ina 
neat dovbrpet, and iwas evidently much ‘prized 
by its possessor, and well it night for it was the 
most striking looking plant in his garden. He 
informed ML. Fortune - that he laid received it 
from Peking the year belore, and that at present 













































visitor might be able to procure a plant or two 
from a mursery-man in the town, to whow he had 
given afew roots. Ie lost no time in paving a 
visit to the nursery indicated and secured the 
prize. It has reached England in safety, and 
will shortly be a great ornament to. the ‘houses 
and gardens there.—.f. Res. amon, y the Chinese 
p. 420.7, 


(3572) FEATHERS, (Bro.) 


Bedveern, Pluimen, Dur. | Par, Guz Pfinp. 
Plumes, Plames a lit, Fre. | Piume, Tr. 
Vedern, Bettfedern, Gen. | Plumas, Se. 


‘ Ave procured from common poultry ; but. the 


which are best when phicked from the living 





Faulk ner. * 


ae EATHER RS. The preparation of the 
6 Ot various birds for ornamental purposes 
forms the art of, the plumassier, the French term 
for the. artisan, who works on them and combines 
) thier Yations forms, according as they 
are wanted {dt imilitary ‘use, or for purposes of 
the toilette. «Phe feathers most esteemed in Eu- 
rope are thoseiof the ostrich, which are accordingly 
imported. from: the... Aftiean shores in considerable 
quantities. "Thalk 4vest, of Europe 3 ds. chiefly sup- 
plied from the ‘ne nor int margin of f the Great, De-| 
sert. Those. atte ed iri © at on living animal are | 
far more beautiful sa Sel “asmdr durable, thian 1 
those taken from the ‘sea some* time” afte aventent oe vit 
ot seme id from: recently: Lp itiot oH stent | is inteeduced. 
lities: as the living! The feathers are exposed during several instants 
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eUGrane . (Cicon 








nt Vistocines. "Te Adjut 
found in Southern “Dyega; but ak specie 
the’ Ciconia alba, Gérdon) is pretty common. Of 
this the under tail ¢ . 
in considerable: quantity. Many are procured 
‘at ¢Trichoor | jw ‘Malabar. 1. BJ. Re In 
Madras; 6f ‘alt the dealers: in bird’s feathers, 
Hoossain Saib is the only ‘eae now remain : 
he lives.in Auguppah Naik’s street, Black Town, 
and carries on this trade on an extensive seale : 
__he has nearly 10) sets, each composed of 4 or 
§ shikarees and one eook—most of these people 
are koravahs (basket makers) who live in and 
about Madras. Each set has its head man who 
is respongpble for the others. ‘These sets are sent 
out once a vert, each receiving from 29 to LOO 
Rupees toggisher with a certain number of nets, 
a knife &e.-—they traverse various countries be- 
tween Bombay, Delhi, Benares, Calcutta and all 
over the Deccan, collecting the feathers of the 
birds (king-fishers) and return after 6 or & months 
to Madras (each set bringing from 1000 to 6900 
feathers) i. e. according to the amount they re- 
ceive ; they deliver the feathers to the Merchant 
who settles their accounts, at once, rating them 
at 14 Rupees per hundred and they then return 
to their houses and do not go out for the next ( 
rwonths.” The Merchant subsequently watches 
for an opportunity to dispose of the feathers at 
Madras to the Birmese and, if he fails here, ships 
then off to Penang, Singapore and Malacca, andl 
sometimes direct to China, where they are much 
required and sold at: 10 or 18 dollars per cent. 
The whole of the shikarees have their families 
who receive: monthly allowances in the absence 
of their husbands, brothers, fathers &e. ‘They are 
trustworthy people, because the inerchant trusts 
to their simple agreement and pays them any 
sum they require—Madras Central Committee 
for Exhibition of 1851. | | 
_ (8574) FELIDA, or FELINA, 2 Family of, 
the Oat ‘kind, of the order Carnivora, | in which 
the organs of-destruction reach their highest de- 
opment. "They are, among the quadrupeds, 
leonide ate among the Birds. Some- 
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ity is ‘made to include the Dogs, 
‘olves, ‘and 'amajler Ournivora. © We 
confine gupselvés here to the members of 
the tribe ‘Zelind of “Dro d.- KE: ‘Gray/roomprs 

Lytixes. The ‘principal instraments of ‘a des- 
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tructive energy ‘of these animals are the*teeth. 
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Pe aSpeewes, 
Felis Leo, including the three varieties of. 
hary, Senegal, and Persia. ee 
Helis Vigris, the Royal Tiger. 
Delis jubata, the Hunting Leopard. | 
Felis Pardus, the Panther.” Of this M. Tem 
ininck gives the following character :—When 
adult, less than the Leopard, ‘Toil as long as 
the body and the head, its extremity when turn- 
ed back reaching to the tip of the nose; colour 
of the fur decp-vellowish fulvons, its internal 
parts marked with rose-like. ‘spots of the same 
hue as the ground-colour of the far’; ‘the muner- 
ous spots closely approximated 5 ‘the: rose-like 
spots from 12 to 1+ lines at the utmost. in dta- 
meter; caudal vertebrre 28.—N. B. The number 
of candal vertebrac assigned to the Leopard by 
M. 'Temminck is 22. Tt would appear that there 
is no correct. figure of the true Panther. - The 
Black Ticer, £vZis melas, Riman Kumbang of 
Sir Stamford Rafiles, is considered asgnly a dark 
variety of the Leopard. 18, fy 
Felis macrocelis, the Rimau-Dahan. > 
Felis cervaria, the Lynx. , 7 
Felis Catus. | $i 4 
Felis maniculata. | ae eo 


rey 
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Felis minuta, identical with the #. Javanensis 
of Uorstield’s ‘ Zoological Researches in Java,’ 
and therefore not to be adopted. - > | 

Felis Leo; var. Goojrattensis, 

Smee; F. Leo, Linu, Morocco,> Lion. 
Nubia, Ushantee, Moaambique, 

aa fos & Tiger. 
roda, Béhgal, .....ccccceerereeed 7, 

Felis Pardus, Linn, Western 
Africa, South Afvica, Ceylon, 
India, Malacca, wk sooeraoeneeee on n crea 

Felva jutiata, Sch. Nubia? Cheetah ev 
South Africa, India, Perr oe ae 


‘Leopard. * 
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: “Marsh Cat. 
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Caracal, Schieber.) Caracal. 
Gambia, Bombay, Nubia,...... Eng. Oye. 
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(3576) hey FI 
Lin.” mee ates Sh eraeers 





oonees, 2 
eadaneh,, Pr RS. 


This aromatic B08 ) is seed byt the Native Pr ac- 
: € Southera India, in. cases of indigestion 
| settain’ botel. complaints, it. is also pre- 
ribed ase axtorrid application, when mixed 
yitie oi], in eruptions of the skin. The 
ha re at notion that, when put amongst their 
n, at. keeps away insects.— diuslie’s Mat. Med. 
he Ta'fennsserin, the secds of this plant, 
stére formerly used for pepper, are valued 
the inhabitants: for their .carminative proper- 
85 but the plant-is rarely seen in cultivation. 
E wword, whieh in Isaiah is rendered 
dee designates this plant ; but not in Ezekiel 
rare the original: word for. fitches signifies spelt, | 
species of wheat. Mason. 
(8577) or FLOWER OIL. NIGELLA 
oe me keg: 


‘aran SeMagum, TAM. Kulanjee and Siah danah, 
Nulla Gilikarra. Te. Hinp. 
‘The black aromatic seeds of the nigella sativa 
ld by expression a dark colored fragrant oil. 
‘Madras Exn. Ju. Rep. 
(3578) FENNEL SEED, SW EEE: 
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_ Perun-Siragum, ‘Vast. 
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it, arm, aromatic seeds of the 
: ich are much used dy native, 
| earminative and stomachic. 






s rokitenty and ‘in great abun- 
‘parte of India. ‘The Natives use 
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+ Natives, it is apt tobe | pandhee, or peacock’s fan, 
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(3381) FERNS,’ the. cotomon:. i nADe fora - 
group of: Cryptogamous . Plants. oifeaTene 
DANSACE; LYCOPODIACRA; POLYRG LACORS 3 
MARSILEACE ; OPHIOGLOSSACE®.] > ing. G 
The rhizome of Péeris esculenta is. -veed AS. food 
in Australia, and that of Marattia algta in the | 
Sandwich Islands. ‘The trunks of the ddsophade 
or tree fern, of the western side of Vau Diemer’ 8 
Land, and of the common tree fern, Gidotegme 
Billardieri (the Dicksonia antarctica, of Labillar- 
diere), contain the edible pith or, by ead -fpuit, 
eaten by the natives. Many other ‘species. of 
ferus are esculent. ‘Typha bread ig, prepared, in 
Scinde from the pollen of the flowers of the 
Typha elephantina, and. in New , Zealand, from 
another species of bulrush (Typha utilise, “ It 
must not be supposed, as some have believes d, 
that the fern root, wherever it grows, ja fit f or 
food. On the contrary, it is only. that. found. in. 
rich loose soils which contains fecula in sufficte: 
quantity for this purpose: in poorer ground the 
root contains proportionally more fibre. We 
were now encamped on an alluvial flat: in the 
valley of the river, thifty or forty feet below the 
seneral level of the plain; and I observed that, 
even in this favourable spot, a great deal of dig 
crimination was used in selecting the best roots, 
which was discoverable by their. being .cni 
enough to break. easily when bent: those. wh 
would not stand this test. being thrown. ; 
Here a quantity sufficient for several daya 
procured, and was packed in baskets, to lag 
another spot equally favourable could, be reach 
ed.”—Simmonds. Mr. Royle informs us. d ni 
many of these articles are still used, in me Li Ie 
in Iudia. ‘The rhizomes, or dried leaves of:, sea: 
ire 2 are ge under the.altered name, .f4- 
aolikundrigon. Those of Pol prs alled 
bulookunbopn. The Aspl oy rediatam, " 
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(Oyuthon medallaria) the pitli. ofall i6:com- 
posed of. a coarse: SAR). that is ito Bay, of cellular 
Esane with starch. granules. Hooker Hage. Jour. 
pr hedy: ‘drns are awong the most .curious objects 
Fn the vegetable kingdom, and numerous species 
are indigenous in the ‘Fenasserim Provinces. . 
: Polypodium gigantenm,—A tree fern, is very 
rare but ia occasionally seen in the southern 
Provinces, resembling a small palm. Griffith 
found the same species in Assam. The: natives 
have but one name for both the cycas and tree 
fen, 
” -Tygodium scandens. Ophiglossum scandens ,— 
Clinbing ferns. One of the most elegant clim- 
bers on the Tenasserim Coast is a terrestrial spe- 
cies of fern, easily recognized by its habit of run- 
ning over other plants, and by the fringed margin 
of its leaflets, from which it is sometimes called 
fringed fern.” An allied species is found in 
the United States. | 
— Polypodium. quercifolium.—Oak-leaved _poly- 
pod, In some parts of the forests of ‘Tenasserim 
the trunks of almost every tenth tree havea 
great abundance of a large species of polypod 
growing - upon . thei. The barren. fronds are 
cordate, and stemless ; but the fertile ones stand 
on Jong slightly winged stems, and are gashed 
like the leaves of an English oak.. 
Polypodium pertusun,—Pitted polypod. In 
Tenageerim, this fern is often found in company 
with the preceding species ; and may be easily 
revewnined by its creeping habit, and by the 
margins of the upper parts of its fronds being 
rolled. together when: in. fructifica tion. 
~SPotypodium,—Reed fern. This is a large 
‘betfeatidl fern with hollow stems like a reed, 
Wich’ ai dften used” by the natives of Tenas- 
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Tenis blechnoides ?—Tapeworm fern... Th 
tapeworm fern, so called from the resembla 
the line of sori to a tape worm, is not imfs 
in Tenasserim. Fig eaten « Gagne 2h 

Adiantum,—maidenhair. A small handsonre 
fern is seen in Tenasserim, in the crévice: 0 
ruins and walls every where, of the same genus 
and nearly resembling the English maidenhair— 
“ the prettiest of all fems.”— 


~— Lycopodium,—club moss. The green woods 
of the ‘enasserim southern provinces. are often 
carpeted with the club moss, or ground pine, of 
which we have one or two handgome species. 
Salrinia cucullata,—salvinia. A-curious hittle 
floating plant, related to the ferns, of the genus 
salvinia, is often seen on the surface of old tanks 
and stagnate waters in ‘Tenasserim.—Mason. . 


(3582) FERONIA, the name of a genus 
Plants belonging to the natural order.4x pantiacer 
The flowers are often polygamous. “Fie 
areusually 5 in number, occasionally 4°09 
spreading. ‘The calyx is flat and 5-toot! 
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Stamens 10 ; filaments dilated and. united:at the 
base ; anthers linear-oblong, tetragonal. ~The 
ovary is seated on the elevated disc, § or occa- 
sionally 6-celled ; ovales numerous. in ‘each cell. 
It has scarcely any style and an oblong stigma. 
The fruit is inclosed in a hard rind, 5- Hed . and 
may seceded, which seeds. are immersed in a 
fleshy pulp. The leaves are pinnated with from 
5 to 7 leaflets nearly or quite sessile, very slight- 
ly crenulated, with pellucid dots along the mar- 
yin, inconspicuously dotted elsewhere : the ra- 
cemes are axillary, termisiel, and fewstowered.- 
Engl. Cye. SP ae Be 


(8583) FERONIA ELEPHANTOM 
apple Capitha, Ay Res. vol. 1v. p- “283 
Koit, Hixon, Bilvorthith 
Veela maram, Vellang , 
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| - FERULA, | FERULA: \ARCAP TID A. 
Lit, ana: lia bruised haves. a — Frage r he. 
elk rege nabling anise... ‘Lhe: ative practition pore:| % 
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pe flat; “nah) RERUE, LASSAF ARID 
iy, & wentie only two, districts:of Persia, nawuely; th 
g + ¢ ig. Conds. | patent, oily : mountains.of Herat, the: peace i horasean, 
uid exudes from the trank of hig-iees. when, an, and the range-of mountaing vin\ the. -peoving ee of 
cision is made into it, which is used by painters | Lar (Laristan), extending. from. the riyér, Corng, 
NPA y thelr: oplours. « A olear white gu far as the town: of Congoon, . ae tip const, of 

pte obtained from the tree. ~very) much | the Persian Gulf. Kaempfer states. that, every le re. 

t tgs gua-srabie.. ‘The wood is. likewise | the plants do not always yield the. drag ; ait Aled 

luable on account of its durability, whiteness, | is only those of the desert near Herat: ania the 























d handngas s—Reng. Gye.,.At. is ca large tree | mountains yound Disgumn in Laristan. that fur- 
ind in Tnget "parts of India. Both leaves and | nish it; and he firures a plant, with naked 


's, oye. & strong odour of anise. ‘I'he young | simple stem, othed with leafless. sheaths, wybels 
re. qtaec Ay. native practitioners as a gen- | without involucre, a coarse | woody. root risin | 
-stomachie, stimulant i in. the bowel complaints | above the oround, and pinnated. leayes | w itt | 
children. A large quantity of gum (saeit ka | pinnatitid sexments and oblong obtuse lobes. 
nd | ig procured from this tree. It very much} This plant is the Z erula Assufetida of Lia- 
embles gum Arabic in ifs chemical and sensi- neus and De Candolle ; what is supposed to 
properties. The babul tree also furnishes | he it has since been met with in’ Beloochis- 
ich of the gum found in the Bazars. ‘The nim, ; tan, and Lieutenant Bumes saw what lie calls’ 
Inge, cassia auriculata, cotton tree, and sever al| Assafetida growing in great luxuriance ‘in the 
ners, yield. this principle, and the produets of | | mountains of Hindoo-Koosh at an elevation 
are’ mixed ‘for sale by the native druggists, as; of 7000 feet. He states that it is an annual,” 
m arabic.— —O Shanghnessy, page 333. | and grows to the height of 8 or 10 feet, when. it 
(3584) FERRIOLA BUXIFOLIA. ! withers a ad decays. ‘The milk which it. exudes. 
troombala, Exe. i -Tloombilly marum. Tas. | is first white, aud then turns vellow and nar ena, 
in which state jt is put in hair bags and, expori- 


This plant grows among the Circar mountains 
be a Blan Free but in the low countries it : Sheep browse upou the tender shoots, whieh 
are believed to be highly nutritious. — (‘ Travels,” 


ly a shrub. The berries of this tree are wni- ji i. 243.), It is however by no means certain that 
| 














sally eaten when ripe, and are very well tast- 

The wood is dark colored, remarkably hard this w as true Assafvetida. Indeed if it was, as 
A durable ; 5 it is emploved for such uses) when | arutenant Burnes states, an annual, it must. = 
I been some other plant; for Keempfer. expres 


br Moe bed, M. wr : ts fruit i cnenurt vee cribes the root of Hingiseh, or Assaimtida 
aiid is well know Saves all fis ee ey | @3 “ad plures annos restibilem, IHUZNAM,, DABAR-. 
if India. It is a small red fruit con- rosam, nudam,” and in fact itis from wonnde in 
Oh ane Ainslie, *: 224. this root that the gum-resin flows... It ia pre 
i ades ble that Assafa:tida is yielded. by different plays. 
BRL, a genus of Plants be Tong: | Professor hovle. obtained seeds, of two Kine 
eh Loner, Lubellifera, whose spe- | the bazar of India; and it appears. froma gomn- ; 
verful, stimulating g gui resin | munication made to Mr. Macneil fromm ame ical 
ng... At differs from P aslinaca gentlemen at Soomeeana i Beloochistan,. that 
that. provinee a kind. of ; Ferula. called; He pahee 
yields a similar product, whieh howevn i is nah :e af 
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its | ruit havi lng several v tte, 
end, from /, Opoponas, which it: 
inthe, margin of the fruit | jected. The F. Ansafatida is said 
jekemgl and couvex. great an age 9s mau himself, ak dino 
J its roots sometimes atfain.a consis 
from the | is from. = in tag pan : 


fremely similar to, 
‘ay at obtained, | _ 
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‘yn  hewtithing ef |furtida is procuped>— O'Shaughnessy, page 38s. 
“ gar 0 nly | Sapn ‘ig fond: iW: massea formed of soft, 
niente, the size of the thumb or 


“earth onbont the | ternally, pale within, of waxy or brittle constst- 
leaves “dh them; | ence, often mixed with yapurtities and. Its 
with?’'s stone, ‘Cia’ the | odoue reseinbles thet of garlic and . 
‘beginning a little “below the top, ‘and’! sometines adulterated -with | biefiiam, | 62 
cabting the juice that flows’ from the wounds. birosd, and other similar guih Feakdd “OF trp 
the ‘old’ Jeares to: screen it from the suns After | spirit. It softens under the Hager me ‘ ' 
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the Jast gathering the screens are thrown away | naceous, and melts at a low temperatare. » It 
awd the roots are left to perish. Dr. Falconer | collected in the same manner ss asafoctida; Wm . 
betieves his Narthex Assafcetida to be identical | the Bengal bazars small quantities are ‘procura- 
with Keempfer’s plant..—Hng. Cyc. ble at the rate of four rupees the Ib. The “me- 
"¢4387) FERULA | FERULAGO. Syn. F. dical uses of Sagapenum are the snme as those of 
nalhanifera, (Nees and Ebermaier.) Coasts of the: mre a it sol te ae less energetic, 
Mediterranean, the Caucasus, &e. yields copious- 2M is but little employed.— haughnessy, PP- 


ly a secretion which dries into a gum resin, SUp-- 
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yosed to be g Ubanum. Although FF. feru/ago “Rotanists have for some time arranged all plants 


has been taken for the plant which furnishes gal-" . sme ie ee 
banum, Professor Don states that this drug is into a few large divisions, from characters deny: 


really vielded by quite a different genus, called by ; ed from a — oe ae fda be- 
him Galbanimu officinale.— Kung. Cyc. ing composed of cells only, are called Cetuular ; 
! : i others are called Vascular, because, im addition 
(3588) FERULA HOOSHEE. Beloochistan. , ¢9 cells, they also contain vessels usually accoin- 
Resembles the asafetida in size and appearance, panied by woody tissue. The cellular tissue be- 
and yields a gum like the opopouax of the ing developed in every direction, is sometimes 
European shops, (Mrs. M’Neil’s letter, 1833.) called the horizontal svstem, while the vascular 
Professor Royle alludes to this also as resein- orowing vertically, is distinguished ° as the ougi- 
bling opoponax.—O' Shaughnessy, page 364. tudinal system. “It is in this direction that the 
(3589) FERULA ORIENTALIS, ffeshook, | fibres of which we have to treat are placed in. 
F. ammonifera, Kee. Has also heen quoted as the. the plant. The development and arrangement 
source of gum ammoniacum ; agd it appears of these two systems produce three ctistinct 
that such a substance is really produced, either forms of growth: and of internal structure. 
by that plant or a nearly allied species, im the Aerogens, or summit growers, are SO called from 
¢mpire of Morocceo.— Eng. Cye. Vt grows WD the growth of the stem taking place, by the junc- 
Agia Minor, Gireece, and Morocco.— 0’ Sh. p. 364. tion of the bases of the leaves at the top of the 
eget ee stem, as in Tree Ferns. Under this—ased as 
(8590) FERU LA PERSICA. Syw F. Sa- a general term —cellular plants, such as Mosses,, 
gapenum. Tee, vol. i. p. 201. > &e., are included ; but none of them yield fibre, 
Sugbeenj), ARAB, Kundel, Hixp. either for cordage or for textile purposes, Shove 
Sugatioon, Pes, & GREEK. | ‘it is possible that some of the ferns contain 
Persica, a perennial species with a glancous fibre enough to form pulp for paper-makers. 
stem and -suprade-compound leaves with linear! Kvdogens, or inside growers, are so called be- 
cut segments, has been reported to vieldL assa- ; cause the bundles of vessels and fibres proceeds 
fotida. Dr. Hope entertained this opinion, from | from the bases of the leaves into the cellular cen— 
whith Nees and Ebermaier do not dissent. | tre of the stem, and are thence pushed outwards 
Treviranus found it yielding a substance ex- ‘by the new growths, so that the outside of | such 
tremely hike assafoctida in the botanic garden of | stems, Ns of Palms, 18 harder than the | ib) ie. 
Breslau ; and. the same thing has often occurred | These plants have no regular bark which. cal ae 
in the Apotheearies’ Garden at Chelsea. Never- stripped off, aud their leaves have the veing 7ap- 
theless, Fee suspects, alter Willdenow, that it is | ning parallel to each other. It 18 Mie eh 
vather‘ the ‘origin; of sagapenum. Olivier be-| which ‘abound in fibre, which may Dereagt 
lieved “ft “to. ‘produdé. gun -sigiple pressure and washing, 28 
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FIBRES AND FIBROWS PLANTS. PIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS. 
the rings of wood on a transverse section of the | takes place with erent loss of strength as well as 
trunk of any of the ordinary trees of Kntope.| of the bemutiful white colour, for which most of 
There. is also a distinct bark of whitch: thetaiter| these endogenous’ fires ore particularly ‘distin- 
wttished, Dr. Hunter, who-has paid mueh atten 
tion to the separation of this class of tibres, has 





er 

part is composed of cellular, but tlié tine? get} 
tains the woody tissue. From this “the filites ave | 
separated for various economic purpises,“tishally | observed that: the ordinary midtdes of separating 
by stripping off the bark and’ then steepiitieét in the fibres of plants “ia tudia, that “Fi, steeping 
water, as with Flax and Hemp, Jute and’ Sunn. | them in water, are exceedingly favtity, Every day's 
The leaves of Exogens have a reticulated’ or net- | stecping of a vegetable substance’ in: water takes 
like, instead of a parallel ‘venation. The above | from its streneth, and connnuticatesa tinge to’ the 
characters, taken from the parts of veyetation. | fibres, which can only be removed by the subse- 
are found to be accompanied by others “equally 'qnent application of some chemical agent, such as 
characteristic, in the parts of frietifieation, | lime, the alkalies or chlorine, which in some cas- 
Thus the spores of Acrogens, in verminating. es. no doubt. diminishes their strength. He ob- 
are unaccompanied by anything like a leaf :! serves that in most parts of India the fermenta- 
the Endogens have a sinvle seed-leaf, as mav’ tion which takes place in- plants heaped together 
be seen :in Wheat and other Cereals, as the | or steeped in water proceeds so rapidly, that it is 
Rice ; while Exogens, in sprouting, display two extremely difficult’ to prevent the accession of 

of these seed-leaves, as in Peas and Beans, ! putrefactive decomposition, ‘This, he says, com- * 
From these peculiarities other names are given imenees, ino suceulent plants, when immersed in 
to the above divisions, but which it is needless. water. in twenty or twenty-two hours, during 
for our purposes to notice.-~-Hoylr, Hib. Plants.) warm weather. ‘The sooner, therefore, that the 
page 28. Dr. Hunter mentions that under the : decomposing parts of a planta that is, the nuei- 
head of Endogenous plimts vielding fibres priv laginous, saccharine, and other constituents of the 


be classed the | sap and pulp—are removed, the whiter are the 
Palms. Musa or Plantain, fibres, and thev retain more of their. original 
Alves and Agaves. Pandanus or screw. pine, : strength. The fibres cleaned within a day or two 
hana cpa ela oe : after the plant or leaf’ had heen cut, were found 
Fourcroya, or gigantic Aloe. | Sedses, Ke. | to be white, strong, and silky. On wetting the 
Ananassa or Pine Apple. same repeated|y and exposing them to the dew, 


The Exogenous fibrous plants embrace those it has been found that their strength is Iupatred, 
yielding Cotton and silk cotton, Phiax wndiits those fibres that were steeped In water for a few 
substitutes, viz. : | days acquired somewhat of the color of Fuglish 


Calotropis, or vercum. Rendee, or Abelaosehus, | tow. "Those steeped for three weeks became quite 
pid aa tale ste aN TLE rotten, brown, and brittle. Dr. Hanter has fur 
TUPTOs ran ora, or ‘ 4 a mM 

a BM. Brat , Partecisi teas, Sines ther ascertained by experbnent that) the partial 

Deainia extensa. or Ootrum. fo Varieties of Fietis, | drving of the leaves or bark of plants mm the Sim, 

® - eats 7 z, se ep ' : 

ear beer sativa, and Na a as recommended: and practised by the natives, 
its substitutes. aTeWia. | nee (eee Cee ee Pet rare 

Tate Coreharus alildsiax fbaliieneine does nore harm than ool, as it makes the pro- 

Suan or Jauapum, Crotolaria } fsora. | press of cleaning more tedious, and is apt to tinge 

Raber acai icie wailin eles at | the fibres. Suchias have been thorouchty dried 
 Hibiscu 1a ‘raonia, &e. . _ _ . eee eee a 

ra a aaa ME. of Vein duries Report, |" the sun before heine eleaned, ive brittle and 


often brown-coloured tibres, unless there be na- 
Preparation of the fibre of Eudogens.--Vhowsh | turally very little moisture to be dried up. Phe 
both the stem and the leaves of Endovens | only wav he found of preparing tibres by rotting, 
abound in fibre, it is from the latter chiefly that | is that followed by the natives ina few locatities 
this is separated for practical purposes. The lnear large rivers, where the leaves of the Agave, 
fibres of some plants are not separated from the i froin their outside hardness, are sometimes buried 
rest of the: vege table mA tter, but the stems and nnder wet sand below the level of the water in the 
leaves are simply dried and twisted, as in the river. --Rayle’s Fibrous Plants. Bde J 
case of some Grasses, Sed ges, Rushes, and even General Observations on the fihre of Eudogens. 
the leaves of ums. The leaves of others are | -—The veins of this elass “re parailel, and not 
simply bea eis eof at stone on a flat’ board or on! reticnlated ; also, arranved Jonwituitinally, as 
another stone, and afterwards the rest of the | are likewise the woody fibres - atid ull so TeyT- 
aie nafter "washed “away. Occasionally | larly, that if these leaves were to grow together 
such fleshy leaves lave been passed hetween roll-| round the central flowet-statk, they wowld form 
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Gait, oe oot eeimill, and with the conse- | rings of woody and vascular tithie, 1itioll as’ we 
BE ce Creo time:-and’ Isbour, also with | see in Exogens ot, indeed,” in’ the’ different 
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these — are steeped sti wi or snaitil ‘Termenta- | seen on the trinsvebse section 6f the #-called 
Po ne ice, when the Whour of separating | stem, aire actually’ fotitiod by” encircling of 
c¢ fibre is much diminis d, Bat “this often | the flower-and fruitstalk or core by the sheath- 
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| FIBRES AND PIBROUS PLANTS. FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS 
ing foot-stalks of the leaves. Hence,,.40 sepa- | poses, if f OF ee oe gion: 
vate such fibres, simply s crepe wie a hears ie ; u net Foe con th | Both Grasses and 
"T vool, of beating lxtinaangiro stout f sul | sof the Gnuges, and eee 
cient. ‘Therefore, passing them, between rollers, ac a } t. | he Deceat might be turned to usefn 
such as those of. thecounuon cotton charka of the Tense. The Page> ap fe abounds in Assam anc 
atch ne Sena, tases, roan. SAACES Hf the Teansntidy re ite soveral with it 
ould, nobeonly. be. efficient, but. ecougnieal, | according iy ¥ ty BOYER eT Ae Core 
Whether these rallers should he plain or TOO et | Ay : Hn) ae i 7 ee Lo de Journ. of the Indiar 
must be ascertained by. experiment, and. will | tae Si se : a if Bs 528,, who reco mmend: 
depend, - in some. agasure, upon the external | cl t] ear i ig the mannfactitre of Pine 
hardness of the leaves, or their more or less "i : é : a alee s nd the Trae’ Aloes, as wel 
fleshy  uature : aa this misht a aT up es ) i. : ges Q ue so-called ay Silk-grasses”” of Sout) 
grooves. Motion might be given to such celite | aa me He nner fibres of the Plantain 
ders, either by the Archimedeau screw, ‘cou. | Facet : Pe ee oe of fibre, anc 
wheels, or by bands, moved by hand, or by a ee ie ao for the manufacture oO 
bullock-or harse-power as practised in the cotton- ! me 5 on : mene iy oe oe esteemed, al 
cleaniug - mochines aud sugar-uills of diterent | he th ; : pees Boh he and wort 
parts of lndia. Careful washing of the separat- | ie pte * ae moreover, be twisted intc 
ed fibres is essential, in order to get rid of the | as oe me fe = ap ng ise ee 
adhering mucilaginons or other matter and the ! a — — nae " oe paper-inaking. Vhe Pits 
cellular texture, but the boiling in an alkaline | the Yee % agen 8 —“e Aloe, as well a! 
ley may probably be dispensed with, as it does ! and ies oo fee a ir Ma nilla ‘ Hemp 
not seem to be practised in all places, But eres nen re a er Plantains, ar 
steeping in water, followed by fermentation and a Ee ee ae geen’ cordage, a 
decomposition, is followed in some of these local. Ninilli Hei a ee aneee aut if Ne take th 
ties. and no doubt facilitates the separation of the : ney ts pes eae ce the French ex 
fibre, at the expense, sometimes, of its streneth, aa ie : 18 a oe —o 
as well as of its colour. Careful drving patie a re ; ee gro ‘4 : outh America, we Inay cor 
omitted, as. if packed up ina moist cet frie | : = a ue with ordinary precaution, fo 
tation followed by complete destruction ecala : ts light ae eae a re eta ak 
ensue. ‘lhe characteristic of these fibres gener- | ; ‘ : ere evi ts r rigging. in the exper 
ally, is that they are white in colour, of a cant ae meee ne : adras, the Agave fibre grow 
degrees of fineness, and most of then capable of i — a oc erally the tnal to whic 
bearing a considerable strain, but rable to ipaeale ects - ie ae eve Une aus of this it 1s no 
wi knots. ‘They ave, therefore, not stited to atl ak : ah: he tbh gore: oniehe ee 
the purposes of cordage, but acduarably are | : ss ee me hbre, or to the high temperatur 
many, from strength and lightness, as well ahi : : ave . : we is ae eee exposed 
plified in the case of Manilla Heap. ‘there is : aS a a ata ane consequent decom 
however, an unreasonable prejudice against see: oo “all 7 ae oS well as the finer kinds 
cordage, though its true nature can isc better To - ae ie paper mss. ae pce teen 
certained than when soaked with tar. Fini fic , ee : - Hi = always S demand. In cultivat 
ox perunents of Duo Hamel and others, it sspears | Sa eee 0 a 1ese on account of their fibrous pro 
Casa i earl @ nie ue a, it is an important point to determine th 
mater the decomposition of SS ere I 7 proportion in which this 1s yielded by the seve 
though it is undoubiedly aethul at the oe : au pratt = this, bs inight be expected, ther 
when ropes are exposed to wet, there nee me ‘ A ra diserepancy im the SALemeutS 
Seo. ay advantage mn its covering the int ue a je Reon vali menvoung : few 
Many cau pouiiiois- salle i ren micie eo ¢ — vere ot ers find pounds of fibre. By 
for covering the exterior, nehiale. A ould i one ; _ rom ONC Sev enth fo one tenth part. of fibre 
cious in excluding wet. ‘These fibres, thou ji eee aE Re butt is will depend upon rs 
well known to the natives of the countries nas aa. In es ernest. = the oe aati: 
the plants are indigenous, have not attracted : ee The exper pen aoe — 
cur oe we Flax, it was calculated that 16 qyt., or 1792 Ib 
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ronvothers the attention which they deserve, es- | of fibre might. be abtained pesgatre. : Bay. 
burgh obtgined two crops © e019 Ib, ‘go9¢ 


pecially aa they ate produced in abundance, and 
ne rily,vergreheeply, as wort grow in a wild 











lb., per, re of the Moorva 00) anh state. 






































pret hp he Muse of cultivation, that. has ment respecting plantain fibre, at toned tha 
slteniy pd iba asppnses. Almost oll. miorgoser, | G(41 Thyae fibre ina) a ace perecr 
a dae p the.,.eea-coast, Orin mojst.eli- | in add igu.to the fruit, buté-of ere Sammletins 
matestraversed hy :navigable rivers, and. thepe- ME BOIS YY bie es , 
fere-conld. at tile. for oe “AU would be sapon four or five pounds pet RWme Sime a 
valueble as affordiag ¢ rap cha for. thew G.De | paants:to the acres. calculate, (hat Trem 1 
aud materials-useful t > th HOFTIONY, FOF CNC PEREWEs tbl “9550. lb., or about. a ten an: ache i 

a a a them fore variety of pur-'eqpily be obtained. Other “gounting u onthe 


FIBRES AND FIBRQUS. PLANTS. 
suckers which are successively produced, cal- 


eulote upon much higher returns, which, with. 





good cultivation and manuring, may, 
be: realised. But as. there.ts danger, 
crowding, from the want of. veatilation 





ee 
weakness of fibre from: the. thinness. and.d 
cacy of the plants which would be-jprodnoed 
in a crowded: plantation, it.-is safer to. leave 
to practical. experience, to ascertain the de- 


1 
¢ 
\ 





gree to which a plantation may be safely and 





profitably crowded. The expenses of produc- 
ing fibrous materal in suitable localities, and 
with appropriate means and machinery, ought 
not to exceed from £9 to £10; and even from 
India, some of these fibrous productions can be 


landed in England for from £13 48. to £16,84. per 


ton according to difference of quality. While we 
have been informed by competent judges that inost 
of the fibres, but especially the Plantain and Pine- 
apple fibre, are worth about £30 to £35 per ton, 
it sent in sufficient quantities and in a proper 
state. The difference in value, therefore, would 
easily repay any extra trouble in preparing the 
bres in a careful manner, especially if we consi- 
der how cheaply Jute is grown and prepared, as 
has been shown in the foregoiug pages. Mr. 


Dickson (». p. 133) is of opinion that, though | 


many of the white fibres, are fit only for rope- 
and twine-makers, others are suited for textile 
purpeses, as, for instance, the Pine-apple fibre ; 
even “ for the spinuing of yarn for the fine cam- 
bric waanufactures in Jreland.” 

On the Fibres of Exogenous Plants —-We 
have already noted the great differences in _ point 
of internal structure, between what botanists call 
Hndogeneus and Exogenous growth, » distine- 
tien which we have shown to be useful even for 
practical purposes. Exogenous plants may in 
general be at once known even by their leaves, of 
which the venation is reticulated or net-like, and 
nof parallel as among the Endogens ; and there- 
fore the tibres, united to each other in meshes, 
canuot be separated from the leaves for economi- 
cal purposes, but must be obtained from other 
parts of these plants,.where the said fibres lie 
nearly parallel to each other, as, for instance, in 
the bark. The peculiar structure of Kxogens 
may: also be seen on making a transverse section 
of the stems-or branches, for instance, of the 
trees of European climates. Tliere we may see 
, d..and,Jayers.of bark. But in an- 
fin the centre 4 circle of white 
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nual stems, wesgeerin th ; 
cellular tisspay-ogigd pith, and round it a layer 
of wood-like-mattar,.. Which. in some plants is 
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delicate skin or cuticle. _It.in thene: ‘ast 
which are scparated fromthe Flax and. 
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FIBRES AND:FIBROUS PLANTS. 

plants, and:familiarly.. known by these ames. 
if we proceed to,examine the transverse section 
of .an .. Exogumougebranch or tree, We :808'.A 
| mim ber: of. 4, peoportioned:; to: its SRS. 
In the. centre: we: observe the-pith, whicls 4s 
usually. small -:when compared with the: bulk 
of wood. - There may also be obsenviiluy immaber 
of lines, usually lighter coloured, radiating fromm 
the centre towards the circumferences’. These 
are called inedullury rays, and formed-of cellular 
tissue like the pith. This is surrounded by a 
longitudinal canal, which is called the medallary 
sheath, and coutains ‘spiral vessels. Qutside of 
this are the rings of wood, formed of vessels: and 
of woody tissue; those near the centre, called 
the heartwood, are denser aud more highly-eo- 
loured than those which are more external. Of 
these, the youngest are known by the mame of 
| sap-wood, and are those most recently formed, 
| as all additions of wood are on the outside of 
i the growth of previous years, in these trees. Ou 
ithe outside of the layers of wood, we find the 
' part called bark, but composed also of a. series 
of layers ; of these the oldest are on the outside, 
and may in some trees be seen splitting and 
scaling off in a withered and dead state. The 
{new layer of bark will, however, be found in 
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| the inside of all, and next to the young wood. 
‘The structure of this part can be best examined 
in the bark of a young shoot. It will be fowud 
| to be composed of two layers of cells, which re- 
| ceive different names from botanists, having the 
i delicate epidermis or cuticle on the outside ; 
‘but in the inside of all, the layer consists of 
tough, elonzated cells and vessels, and is. called 
liber or bast. ‘This part is very conspicuous in 
the Line tree of Europe, which, by the stripping 
Off of its bark, yields the bast of which Russia 
mats are made. In the Kast, species of Grewia, 
j of Hibiscus, and of Mulberry, are equally re- 
‘matkable for their bast. Besides the above 
characteristics in the leaves, wood, and -bark of 
| Exogens, we may likewise observe distinetions in 
| their seeds and flowers, by which they may also 
be readily distinguished. ‘Thus, the seeds. of 
Exogens contain two seed-lobes, which, in sprout- 
ing, become the two seed-leaves, as scen in the 
germinating of Peas, Beans, Cucumbers, &e. : 
while in Endogens only a single seed-leaf is seen, 
a8 in the sprouting of Wheat ‘and Barley, Rice, 
or the Date tree. In the flowers, also, distinc- 
tive characters may be observed; but we shall 
direct attention only to those-of the Kxegens, in 
which we may see the flowers composed af; st 
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va of some “lécalities:* Bor instance, about 15,006 
is, 1 Hiaaeebhy set 


tais, | tons are.aun yaoyed in Dundee alone. Jut 





two. layers may be. composed’ of  thp:. several 
pieces of ach, or ‘of the sepals at a: p 
united: together into.a s gle “—pinee,. 
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— ee Sa guS "PHO, y.. Chuyagterised by fineness, silkiness 
in:the Gonvolvulua;. she-dessamine, and Vines, |-and  fecjlity “of ‘épiniting ; but itis less stron, 
‘The :last contains tenacio 9%: fibre; is allied to ‘tha nN many otter bidin fibfes, which are pos 


the: old genus» Asclepias, “which abounds in 
plants. yselling strong ‘fibre, us the dsclepice 
giganiag, Se. Some plants have only a _ 
floral covering, which nay be green or otherwiz 
coloured, a8 may beseen in the Hemp, the Nettle, 
China grase, and other -fibre-yielding plants. 
Plants belonging to this division of the Vegetable 
Kingdom are:the best known on account of their 
fibres... Of these many are remarkable for their 
strength:and useful properties. Having lately had 
eecasion to report on some Indian fibres, Dr. Royle 
was anxious to ascertain the comparative strength 
of several of those fibres, which were upon the 
whole, but little known. He therefore had equal 
weights and equal lengths of several of these fi- 
bres taken, their ends tied and fixed in a vice, 
and then the number of pounds ascertained with 
which each broke. In these experiments, 


sessed of similar properties stith greater strength 
as we hope to be able to. show among th 
Mallow and other nearly ‘allied teties of plants 
Among the Nettles, we “hope to be ‘able t 
prove that the combination of: strength with 
fineness and capability of ‘beitg “aptit,. is as 
great in the Kheea fibre from Assam us inthe 
China grass from China.  Whea, at the end o! 
+1854, he was endeavouring to prove that many 
of these fibres were fit for all the purpuses ot 
rope-making, he was equally told that they were 
weak, or would not twist, or not take tar. He 
has since had some of them made into every 
variety of cordage, from fine whipcord to a fiye 
inch rope, and finds that, in all cases, inany ex- 
ceed Russian Hemp in strength, and are therefore 
more than efficient substitutes. ‘Though some 
practical men have stated that these Indian 
fibres do not subdivide, and will not spin, others 











_ Petersburgh clean Hemp ... ... broke with 160 Ib. “7 ' 
A fibre trom Travancore. called Wuckoo » 17d are of- a contrary opinion ; and he reters to the 
Yercum fibre... 6. eee see eee ee ee gg LO statements of Mr. Dickson, published in the 


Chia ren trou China. ” acy | {Sournal of the Society of Arts.’ In the ther 





‘Mheea fibre or China grass, from Assam 320 expected deficiency of Russian Hemp and Flax, 
Wald Rheea, also from Assam » Sk) and looking to the sources whence ¢onsumer: 


Hemp from Kote Kangra, in the Hitnalayas, bure 400 Ibs. | micht obtain substitutes for them, he observes : 
a cel “ From the experiments 1 have made on all kinds 
Though many Indian fibres are possessed of all | of fibre, I fearlessly assert that they can have a 
the good qualities required of such substances, ‘cheaper and better supply of fine and coarse fibre 
objections are made to most of them. ‘To some, | from India, for rope-makers and fine spinners, thau 
that they are Coarse ; to others, that thev are not | itis possible for theim to vet from any other eoun- 
strong enough, or that they break at knots ; also, | try, and the samples in the Society’s rooms are 


_ that they are incapable of tine subdivision on the | a proof” (referring to his own.and the East India 


hackle, or that they do not spin well, or have | House specimens then displayed there)...“ Dr. 
little twisting property on the spindle; but the | Rovle gave a very correct account of the superi- 
greatest of all objections probably is that moditi- lority in the strenzth of the Himalayan) Hemp 
cations of inachinery are sometimes required for | compared with that of Russia; but that is not 
new fibres. With regard to the alleged coarseness, | the only advantage to be gained by the importers 
aud that they are not capable of tine subdivision ; | and consumers of Tlemp” “ E have made the 
this is, in most cases, merely a question, of prepa- | Himalayan Hemp so soft, fine, and white, that it 
ration, which might be carried to a greater extent ! will not only take the place of Petersburgh 
in Indiayor in Knglaud, before attempting to spin | Flax—now £60 per ton, the best of which can 
them. Dr. Royle gave several of these tibres to | only make 4Us. warp yarn —but it can be used 
Mr. Dickeon, of Deptford, and he returned them | in place of Dutch Flax, at £80 per ton; and | 
a few a days, in u state in which he Was speak froin twenty vears’ practical knowledge, 
searcely. able to recognise them, from their soft | when I. say it is capable of being spim inte 60s. 
and:. eilky, . hair-like appearance ; and he has warp yarn.” “The Rheea fibre, or, Assnin ‘grass, 
little doubt. but that. the progress of experiment ‘when so prepared by the machines and liquid, is 
taba: nfiner, and consequently, more valuable Hure 
| It is equal in strength and. fineness. + 
| grass, wf 100 per ton.” “ The. Yerong 
Very much resembles Belgian Flax is 
| calculated fox prime warp yarns, a 

| P : om.” The Wuckoo nar, Mr 
~Wese made againat.the |. amas 
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elapsed: before it came to:be ustd-as, it OW de; | almost-all fino fibre, andthe tow is very much 
ancl’ considered indispensable to the sumifactures | like the fine wool of sheép, and'np doubt will be 
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FIBRES AND FLBROUS PLANTS. 
largely used by wool-spinners.’ » 
Hemp, and Bombay and Suan Heinps, will at all 


tines command a market, when properly cleaned 
ond, at £45 ta £50 per: ton, “for twines or eon. 
Iu another published:statement 


Mien purposes.” 
(Klax Works, Grove Street, Deptford,’ ‘April, 
1854), Mr. Dickson says of —* Maclras ai 
valued when anported at £24 per. ton: 


; -ewt. qr. tb. 
Madras Hemp, Toe RHO BOE EAR HOD cen nes 404 008 ee ob : 
Produced by the peles: 
— ewt, qr. Ib, 
Clean, lung tibre, goad, it 
valued at & £5 per ton, a 
Clean tow, valued at , 
£4y wk ton, . a ver 2 
Waste, ...ccccccscccrssersrenee OF O 14} 
| ———- 2 5 3 
Cust of Preparation.........0.. G8. Td 


“This Hemp, when prepared with the patent 
liquid, became soft, white, and so fine when 
hackled, as to bear the closest comparison with 
Flax at £81) per ton. [tis better than any Rus- 
sian, Flax for fine spinning.” Practical men 
alone can jude of practical questions, when they 
have made careful experiments on new products. 


and have laid aside all prejudices m= favour of 


old ones. But Dr. Royle was surprised with the 
improved appearance and fineness of inany of the 
coarse-looking Indian fibres; though he says he 
ouyht not to have been so, from what he had previ- 
ously seen of some of these fibres. ‘his more es- 
pecially, as there is no rational reason why the 
varied soil and climate of India should not pro- 
duce as finely divisible fibres as any produced in 
the short, but warm and drv summers of Russia. 
These fibres would. moreover, look as well in the 
market. if the natives of laidia wotld take the 
same trouble with their preparation as is done in 
Europe with Flax and Hemp. Natives of Juclia 
do little justice to the products of ther own 
country ; for most of their fibres. like their eot- 
ton, come to market intermixed with much dust ; 
some, moreover, almost in the state of bast, upon 
which freight and charges have to be paid betore 
they can be used either for cordage or tor textile 
purposes. Manufacturers, therefore, rive a low- 
er price for them than would be the case if they 
reached England ina clean and workable state. 
A considerable loss is likewise sustained, by what 
is yery unusual, that is, the ertra care bestowed 
on some of these fibres in different parts of India. 
Some are twisted into rope-like bundles ; others 
are plaited into.the form of Chinese pigtails, or 
tied together with. knots at the ends. In this 
case, these ends. must at. once be cut off, aud the 
fibres, thus much shortened, hefore they can be 
used. When twisted or plaited, boys aud girls 
are obliged to be emplo fe 
opening them out, in orde to bring them toa 
state from which they have. heen. needlessly re- 
moved. All that is mecesaney 43. Ahet. the fibres 
should be tied in convenient sized: bandles ;.and 
retained in the slate in which they are re- 
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enumerated the folle 
of the fibrous ee — Nght ad 
Abelmoechus eaculentus,’.. 


FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS. 


anoved from the plant, and that im which they 


must be whew undergoing the different pro. 
cesses of. -preparshion, that is, neatly parallel 
to -each. othe oi'Lhey. may: then be» siin- 
ply tied together’ nearthe thicker end, so a to 
form what -ave catled Avade: -or they may bersi- 
milarly tied én two-drthree places, if %: is thought 
desirable td. ato so, with long fibres. Sach fasten- 
ings can mdst easily be cut across with:w kmife, 
and with the least possible expenditure of’ time 
and labour ; so as to expose the fibres in a state 
in which thiey cau be immediately made use: of. 
Besides this: mode of tying up the bundles of 
fibres, which would, in fact, save much of: _ 
time aud labour, now injuriously expended, 
would be desirable if the native contd be ae 
generally, to pay more attention to the prepara- 
tion of these fibres, especiaily in not macerating the 
plants longer than absolutely necessary forthe 
purpose of separation. ‘The benefits of such care 
wotld soon be appareut in the inereased demand 
and improved prices for Indian tibres, not onby 
in this country but in other parts of the world.-- 
Royle’s: kb. Pi. page 125.) Insending Fibres to 
the English market, it would greatly tncilitate their 
employ ment. if the natives of India would prepare 
them ina cleaner state, and have them made up 
in the manner to which manutacturers there are 
accustomed. Most of the Indian Fibres have 
been examined by practical men of skill, who 
consider them to be well adapted for many pur- 
poses, and have assigned to them such prices as 
appear to be sufficient to pay for their eulure 
aud export. The subject of Fibres has of late 
attracted considerable attention in -lodia, as the 
Governor-General has issued instructions for the 
sending to England some of the strouger Fibres, 
both from the northern and the southern parts 
of the Empire. The Madras Government has 
also wiven directions for the investigation of -the 
fibrous materials proe curable in that Presideney, 
and has issued a Volume of great value. At 
Bombay a Company has been established. for the 
collection of imaterials tor paper-making, while 
individuals are paving attention to the prepura- 
tion of Fibres. Jn Sindh and in the Punjab, the 
culture of Flax has been taken up aud patronised 
by the Indian Government and the Court of 
Directors—Dr. Royle in Fibrous Planta. Only 
a few years have passed since hemp. and 
flax were almost the sole vegetable fibres cased 
in the manufactures of Creat Britain for naak- 
ing cordage &c., but our knowledge of the fibre 
vielding plants has greath: augmented of late, 
and numerous Asiatic specits may yet be added 
to the list. Amongst-the plants of: Kustern‘and 
Southern Asia most desérving of attention say be 
owing, which are the pri ti 
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Abutilon polvandruga........ oe. 
Abutilon MIDE NEOB Ny. ve 
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Me bee 

Acueia ‘arabica’. ele a eels tieeses soce eevee 
Ayaye. meri tee sé 
Agave cuptals 


Arive dincantili:. Wh ee ae 


Agave vivipuyi : paw e Rone. Ebene 
Aguve } yuceeetli Vy EME e Ak Sarees Aerts 


Ailantus tnalalintics, oe icuah 


Alettin WETWOBI, .oo.ce eceeceoee gee 
Aloe indica, ov. a bei eiees 
Aloe perlolintay voc. icc reee, 
Amanitisan sativa, oo... oo 
Andropogon erent: 


+@eupe 


Tse eee 


Andropogon TUUPICHUS ose, 
Arenga ancchnriferi, .. wee bes te 
Antiaris eaccidora, oo... 
Areca vestiaria, ..... sca i 2 


Artocaris, severn! epeci es... 
Bauhinia racemosa,.............06... 
Bauhinia diphylfa,..... ae 
Baaahittin Vablit,......... 
Biumhinea tomentosa,,,..... ........ 
Banhineu seandens. .. 00.00.0000... 
Koehweria ; several species... 
toutbax malabarionsn, Seer 
Horgssus fabelliformis, wean} peas 
Bromeha, several Species os... 
Brougsonetia papy dase . 
Buten frondesa,.... are 
Butea superba, 
Callicarpa cana, 


Oe oe Sey 


COM sewage ve 


,e@eede 


Oot ee + teen ee 


Callieary lanata., 


@ barae 


Calotrapix gigantea, Keo... 
Calatropis Hamiltonii, eee 

Calotropis procera . 
Cannabis xativa. .. 
Caresaarborea, , 
( ‘aryota MUU oo sceuinehaces ugar ic ties se 
Chamerrops or Herp palm,. sec 
Chameerops umilis, oo... 4.00. : 
Chamerropa Ritehiana, 00... 
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Cordin obliqua. . 


ee ee ie ee ee ee 


Cocos nucifera, 
Corchorus olitarius, 0.0... 
Corchorns capsularis,. 

Corchorus fuseua, oo. 
Corypha, several species, .,. 


te rvat ever barony 
"Ove 


Crotalaria juneca, ...cccee. oe. 


( ‘rotalaria ee Se ree 
Cyperus tenxtils, oo , 
Cyperus tryetum,.. ben baw 
Daphne Bholua, .. 
Daphne Canabinus... 
Daphne Gardoeri,.......... 
Decaschistin crotonifolia, 
Deemin-extensy,......... iNngeaye 
hriochleaena Candollii,.. ietees 
Kriodendron anfract HASUM,...5. 
lp eis wm cunuahinum, ....... 
Lriophoram ad sieeeeaees 
Mrvthrinaindien, 0... 
Ficus religiosa,............ suebce ening 
Ficus FHCEMOSA, . eeu lau Geeta, 
Views indica, eee ee 
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= Guazuma ulmifolia,,,,.., 
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og Porooma rin in ner hark ‘not 
Ao much used, 


Kuttally nar. 
Aloe fibre 

Vine Apple fibre. 
Caniachy, 


Arengee, 


Malfhiun. 


Yeps tree bark. 
Vellay Aatee nar, 


Pahuavera fibre, 


g¢Vhondy nar. Tuner Bark. 
to ounch used, 


Ak Mudar oor Yereuny. 


Hemp 


g Pothooverousen uar,-- Moderate 


to strengths, 
Coco, 
Jute, 


( Under the name of Caninumboo or 
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Hibiscus CRIBS oe teeeee 
Hiabiscns frugruns, . sop ab eee nna’ 
Hibiacns sa Mluritfa,. ise ie 
Hihise "tis strinius,, eines ove eae 

Hibisens Vesigariug.; lavhin Wise ae og 
Fthixens rosa chinensis, : ey, 
‘Hibisens Vitifolia, .. , 
‘Wibiscus lawpas, 
Wibiseus mac rophylus,. 


“Poolycha y fibre, 
niagre e 


Roselle fibre, 


Wild ambara, | 
Shue ics fibre. 


an 
eed Oy 
iz Cowes a. ere if ee “i 


‘ eae. 


“epee © ton rHean ele we “ ; 
. 4 be ote ein oe 


Hikiscus manihot),........., 


voretosee 





{ Valum ile Kywen nar,— Thi 
(Bethe pel ‘Sultiable fibre iy 
| Travancore. The The. plant. grow 
Isora corviifolia, oo. abundantly ws. the! M4 use of th 
; hits, At: from th eaten oo 
| . |. this. shrub that she. native 
( produce fibre. 
a re - hai poe : 
Lotoices Sevehelluram, SE heaateeveds | ne 
_ Linunt usitutissimuin, oo... ..... Vax 
| Maranta dichotoma, .... ens 
| Marsdenia Koslet .. sehadens 
Marsslenis tenucissinin, . easelenerds 
t Mimo Inteis, . weceee Benjy nar, 


Musa paradisiaca, 
| Musa sapientam,., 
| Musa textilia, 
' Pandanns, 
Pandanus ordoratiosinia,.. 
| Papyrus,... 
Pancres, Giges ieee tea 
- Paritiumn Inacrophy Nn, saree 
| Paritiuie dliacenm,. 


Plantain fibre. 
Fragrant Screw Pine. 


ae teoete 


oe eet be oe 


| Raphic cochinchinensi«, ,., . 
| Ruphis tlabelliformis. ...., Spee . 
naa ne 


Suecharim s:ra, Scuihanannr tour boas 

Saccharum miunja, seeveues 

Sanseviera zevianiea, ...... 
Salaiatia Mh: Nabarien, 
 Sesbanin aeculesta, 
— Sesbania eann: thin, 
sidse usiatiea, Cones Sache give ee ky seas 
Sida graveolens, 
sida indica 
“ida rhomboiden, . 
Sida rhombifolia, 
Sida Ghaefolte, 000... eran eases 
Sida pertplocifolia, 
Sida populitud s, a 
Strvchnos potatormm,..... 


oe Sew. e 


Moorghes, or Marool, 
blavin paraoty. 


een eee 


waevee 


woe 


Used for € ‘ordaze ke. 

Katha venn-y. 
gs Krinhodds nar, —U sed for tying 
Wigner Ayer Sa eee Cea eels a bundles Xe. 


Sinthay ovalitolia, 


Stereulia guttata...... 
Stercuhia ornata., 
Stercuhia villosa. , 


| 


( Mooroothen nar,— Bark, very 
strong and bests anany vears ; 


Wuekoo, i098 cultivated ex. | Perminihia alatays cece esceee. used for. dragging timber, cor- 
| teusively qi the Soutuern Tras | | dage Xc. Common in the 
6 Vancere districts. This nat ex. | _forrsts 7 
worted. Fishing nets are made | Perminslia belered, vee Umburathee nar. 

{ ti them, the best hinds | Trimmfetta dobate, ) oak 2 
} are grown ins the Norther { Tylophora asthmuatica 0... ’ hoorinja. 
© distinet. Sunn cwackoo nar. | Typha elephanting. wo. J 
' Vrena dobata. Seif ee aceasta ahs 
| Urena snnata, toch Sac se Run-- Ochra. 
Mat grass, or Coarsy, | Urties, several species, oi cout , 
| Vernonia anthelmintioa, ...... Coat. seeragums 
| Yucea angustifolia. 


Ootrum ka bel. 


Arasa war, 
Atti nar. 
gAulamarain nar. Aallen nar, 
Not much used, 
Bodda nar. 


Ficus yaysorensis, De relics et nar—Not ee 
urcto ei Gane) ~~ Seemay ‘Kathalay. ° 
heec ee bees “Neilgherry mettle. 0, 
a by, ty iy * Thee ee ene anes : Indian Cotton. ook i 
r } Aa ‘ mination... iad - Brazil Cotton.” ae 
a ” uM -hor r) bh ihr hag ee ee ee os 
Ww vanistee RRS ok Beat. a ' ok: : 
Grewia tiliefolia, oii sce 8 3 
PH rewia, advent ak a many rhe, Oonoom Moderate ength, 
: rowie ia, WO 20 0OOT Oe Ohh Keven ege at gate ‘ 
‘Grewia Gppositifolia,... oe a a rae ee s he . 
QGuazama’ ‘tomentosa, .. Py roan qasiae oe toys ae . 


& ) - Si teri: : ¥ 
“| tate; from the coarsest oackin 
: emnbric, lawn, or muslin.” “te 


Yucea gloriosa, oe. 


Pita or Adnin’s Needle. 
Yueew aloitolia, ....... 


sc ala i a ge 


In the Tenasseriin Provinees, as in other parts of 
India, cordage is made of coir, the outside shell 
of the cocoa-nut, but ropes are more frequently 
made from the bark of three different trees’ he- 
longing to the genera hibiscus, paritium, and 
sterculia.—viz. Paritium macrophyllum ‘and P. 
tihaceum ; Hibiscus macrophytlis, Sterculia ; gut- 
tata and Stereulia ornata.—Wason. ‘OF: very 
extensive and’ varied fibrous substance in all 
parts of the Madras Presidency only a a few’: 
cultivated as articles of peaks nous b ) 
ern India is abundantly supp. fibrous 


oe a 


‘for every description of 4 


eo rey 


| ould be j impossi- 
ble to say how far the cultivation of fibrous 


eee 
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plants might be carried, and what would be the 


demand for them in the Madras Presidency, “if. 


properly prepared for the market ; “butt ere 
no doubt, that the usual ‘careteds ind ‘Blo re 
mode of preparing these materials, ° ‘os het 
tended greatly to interfere with their’ ‘siile i mH 
European market. : 
of Mibrous substaiices, which have hitherto at- 
‘tracted but little attention, is the Barks of ‘Trees, 
many of which yield-a strong and ready substi- 
tute for rope, and from the quantity of ‘Tannin, 
which some of them contain, they resist moisture, 
and retain their strensth for a long time. With a 
little care and the employ ment of stmple ma- 
chinery, excellent ropes, mats and baskets might 
be prepared from someof these substances, and 
they would probably find a ready sale for agri- 
cultural and commercial purposes. One of the 
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FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS. 
ing purposes, and is found to be vegy strong and 







durable. There 2 are two very distinct varieties 
&| of this plant cant on Tn Chekiang—one. the cul- 
‘a ‘tivated, “the othe? thé wild, . The cultivated ‘va- 


Filed¥es: "than “the ‘other’; on the 
| upper side they a of t lighter. ‘Sreen; and: on the 
{under they "sve narch more downy: ¢Lhe : stems 
also are Ti nteyin colour, and . the: whole ‘plant 
has a sifky “fesl’about it which the awed one 
wants. The ‘wild variety grows plentifully on 
sloping banks, on city walls, and other-old and 
ruinous buildings. It is not. prized by the natives, 
w ho siy its fibre is not so fine, as more eal 


hy 





T he cultivated kind yields three crope a “yene. 
The last great crop which. ] observed was that 
ofa species of juncus, the stems of which are 
woven into beautiful mats, used by the natives 


most common of these barks is the Bauhinia | for sleeping upon, for covering the floors of rons, 


dipkytia, called Authee nar, Yepy, and Apa. 


}and for many other useful purposes. ‘This is éul- 


This isa strong coarse brown bark of which the | tivated in water, somewhat like the rice-plant, 


Natives make temporary ropes for 
thatch, mattine or fences. The barks of several 
other Banhiuias are used for the same purposes 


The Ara nar is the bark of the Bauhinia parvi- | just commenced, 


folia, of which matches for native cuns are made. 


securing | and is therefore always planted in‘the lowest part 


of these vallevs. At the time of my visit, in the 
beginning of July, the harvest. of this crop had 
and hundreds of the natives 


were busily emploved in drying 1. The river’s 


This class also includes the barks of the Banian, | hanks, uncultivated land, the dry yravelly bed of 


Ficus indica or Ala nar, Peepul, Mieus religiosa or 


Arasa nar, Ficus raceinosa, Atth tar, Ficus op- | 


positifolia, Bodda nar, Ficus (7) Cullethy = nar. 
the bark of the Ficus tomentosa, the barks of 
several species of Acacia, as the Babool (.feacra 
erabica,) or karoovalum nar, the white Acacia, 


ar Oday nar, (Acacia Lencophlea,) Velvaila nar, | 


Wrightia tinctona, and a number of other plants 
not vet identified. ‘The trailing roots, twigs, 

tendrils, and drops of a number. of plants a 
used for the same purposes. — 1. . J. RB. 18 

In China Mr. Fortune says that the staple sum- 
mer crops are those which vield textile fibres. The 
plant well known by the name of jute in’ India, 

a species of Corchorus—which has been largely 
exported to Europe of late vears from India, is 
grown here to a very large extent. In China this 
fibre is used in the maunfacture of sacks and 
bags for holding rice and other grains. A gigan- 
tic species of hemp (Cannabis) growing from ten | 
to fifteen feet. in height is also a staple summer 
crop. This is chiefly used in making ropes and | 
string of Various sizes ; such articles being in 
ereat demand for trnckine the boats up rivers ‘and 
in the canala “of ‘the country. Every one has 
heard of China grass-cloth — —that beautiful fabric 
made in the Cariton province and largely ex- 
ported to Europe atid America. T he plang 









which is suppo, @ praduce this (Urtica nis 
vea) is: also abi ndantly grown in the western 
part of this province ‘tas _in'the sous ee Bro- 
vince of Kiengee.”® tics , s dé 


of fineness are madé ‘fous 4% e i 






these provinees, bul none ew Me t that made 


about Canton ; it is also spun into thread for sew- 





ithe river, and every other available spot was ta- 
ken up with this operation. At grey dawn of 
morning the sheaves or bundles were taken out 


of temporary sheds, evected for the purpose of 
keeping off the rain and dew, and) shaken thinly 
over the surface of tho wround. 
before the sun had sunk very low in the horizon 
it was gathered up again into sleaves, and plac- 
ed 


In the afternoon 


under cover for the might. A wateh was 
then set in each of the sheds; for however quiet 
and harinless the people in these parts are, there 
is no lack of thieves, who are very honest if thev 
have no opportunity to. steal. And so the pro- 
cess of winnowing went on dav by day until the 
whole of the moisture was dried out of the reeds. 
They were then bound up firmly in) roand bwn- 
dles, and either sold in the markets of the couutry, 
or taken to Ningpo and other towns where the 

manufacture of mats is carried on ona large scale. 
—Fortune. Mewp is cultivated in the provinces 
north of the Meiling, but the plant alse grows an 
Fuhkien ; the grasscloth made from it is not so 
much used for common dresses as cotton and 
sik. ‘There are three plants which» hice a 
fibre made into cloth known under th is name, 
viz., the Cannabis sativa or hemp at Canton, the 
Urtica nivea, a species cf nettle grown about 
Suchm, and the Sida liliarfolia hear hela 
— Williams’ Middle K. ingdom, 4 age X08: . Fibtes 
of various kinds are ‘Eygely imported “int} cng 
land, the quantity of foreign Flax and Hen 
in three years pes 0g been’ aa folion 
1851 59,709. 
1862 


70, 129 
1853 95, 169 
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FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS. 
The money value.of the above was culoulgted at 
Rupees: 2 ,12,04, 7 00. WwW hen ~ plants. pre. ¥ 
to produce. filres,. they onghd. to be soy 
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es, 00 that ta aight 
yiolde greater-langth of fibre, qud it may bé 
ness of a bre, forms a good criterian of itestrengt 
and vipe-yersg. The best processtp:be féllo 
in extracting the fibres of plants, is. of. inor- 
tance to.be known. It will have been seen tha 
the method of cleaning. fibres by rating ig.sia 
suited to warm-climates owing to the rapidity 
with which putrefaction sets in, and to the irre- 
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- gular periods at which the fermentive action 


commences,. in different parts of the plant. 
While one part of a heap of leaves or stalks are 
beginning to ferment other parts are brown and 
staifted with putridity, the central parts remaining 
fresh and unaltered. As a gencral rule, every 
days steeping of a file, takes from its strength, 
and imparts more or less color. ‘Therefore, with 
planta having bark and woody fibres, of which 
much of the cordage of commerce is made,— 
the fibre can be .purest extracted, by beating 
them, at first, well with a wooden mallet in or- 
der to loosen and allow the removal of the bark 


rown. 
hick,.| kept to be converted. into a coarse kind of vinegar 


th 
ed. 
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FIBRES AND RIBROUS PLANTS. 
plants, the plants should first be bruised or 
crushed, and the juice which exudes may be 


* 


process. For this part of 


ioe may. the process the common sugar will of India, with 


ond it may be Inid | two perpenificnlar roller 





and achannel to con- 
vey the juice into some convenient vessel, ane 
swers well, and the cost does nat exceed ten Ru- 
pees. Where this small sum cannot be afforded, 
andlabour is abundant, the phint thay pe weil 
beaten with wooden mallets, on planks, until all 
the pulp is loosened. When it has assumed a 
pulpy consistence, the plant should be seized at 
both ends and well twisted on itself in various 
directions, to squecze out the sap. It should 
then be well washed in plenty of water, untwist- 
ed, and scraped on a board, in small handfuls at 
atime, with a blunt straight knife, on a long 
piece of hoop iron, fastened into a wooden handle. 
When all impurities are thus removed the fibres 
may he soaked for an hour or two in clean water 
and then hung up in the shade to dry, the latter 
being a point of much importance as exposure 
to the sun at first, 1s apt to discolorthem. By 
this simple process, fibres, of great length, of a 
silky appearance and of a good colour, can readily 
be prepared. The scrapings must be well washed 


from the stalk, as it is generally on the inner | and set aside in the shade to dry as tow, for 
surface of the bark that the fibres suitable for | packing, or as a material, for making paper. 
cordage usually occur. When the bark has been | Chis process is applicable to all fleshy or pulpy 








brought into a pulpy state, it should be well 
washed in clean water, to remove as much of the 
sip. as possible, as this is the part, in which 
the .putrifactive process first begins. The 
leaves, stalks, or barks of plants should be cut 
when in full vigour and in their bright preen 
colour; when old, dried or decayed, they yield 
coarse and stiff fibre. Only so much should be 
cut at a time as can be cleaned within two days, 
and. the plants when cut should not be exposed 
to the sun, as the sap drics up, and the process 
of cleaning them is made more tedious. The 
sooner the sap, pulp, and impurities can be re- 
inoved from the fibre, the cleaner and stronger will 
it be. The process of rotting or steeping the fibres 
1s Objectionable in a warm climate, and is now 


being abandoned even in cold climates, aa it dis- | 
colorg the fibres and takes from their streugth. | 


If a.plant be well crushed or beaten soon after it 
18 cut, it may be immersed in water, for a night, 
and a good deal of the injurious part of the sap 
will be removed. Beating, crushing, and scrap- 
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Improves: their quality, and the more 
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plants such as those known as Aloe: plants, the 
Agave, and Yucca, Sanseviera and plantain. 
Prices have been offered in England, of Rs. 
250 to Rs. 700. £25 to £75, for fibres cleaned in 
this manner, while only from £10 to £ 18 per 
ton was offered for fibres sent to England at the 
sume time, but which had been cleaned by the 
ordinary rotting process.—Dr. Hunter, _ 
Comparative strength of fibres. Hemp, Russian. 
—'The difference im strength between the best 
and ordinary Russian Hemp is in the proportion 
of 5 to + and sometimes 6 to 4, and the strength 
‘of the best Russian Hemp to the best Sunn 
bears a proportion of 6 to 4.—-Ztoyle, Fibrous 
plants, p. 277. The Strength of fibres is of very 
great consequence. Dr. Royle remarks, ( Fiérous 


i os 





| Plants) that having lately had occasion to report 
on some Indian fibres, he was anxious to ascertain, 
the comparative strength of several of tuose 
fibres, which were, upon the whole, but little 
known. He therefore had equal weights and equal 
lengths of several of these fibres taken, their 
ends tied and fixed in a vice, and then. the 
number of pounds ascertained with which each 
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roke. In these experiments, 
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FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS, | 
China grass, from China,..."' ; Be oo Oth. 
~ Rheea fibre or China. Brass, } Sats 
from Assam, . oe eens 
— Wild Rhesa, also from Asiam, 
Hemp from Kete Kangra, .in 
bore 400 lb. without breaking... 





soe 
Dow og 


Ta 


- Rieea.—Dr. Roxburgh found the “Remi or 


Calooe bore 240 lb. when Hemp bore’ 158 db. 
and Sunn 350 Ib., Measrs. Sharpe, in 1815, 
found a cord bore 252 tb!, when Russian: Hemp 
was only Teqnired to: bear 82 ib, Soin Dr. 
Royle’s experiments with these fibres in ou un- 
twisted state, Petersburgh Hemp bore only 160 
Ib. when Chine-grass bore 250 Ib., the Rheea 
320 Ib. and the Wald Rheea 343 Ib., Mr. 
Henly had previously found the unkloon 
or Rheea to bear about three times the 
weight of Russian Hemp.—Royle’s Fibrous 
Plants, ‘p. 372. In the year 1810 three bales 
of this Calvee fibre were sent to the India House, 
having been produced in the Botanic Garden at 
Caleutta. In December 1811, one of these bales 
was sent to Messrs. Sharpe, then of Mark Lane. 
On the 4th February 1812, they reported, that 
having brought the Caloee fibre to the state of 
Hemp for the use of cordage, a thread was spun, 
of the size of those spun in the King’s Rope 
yards, which bore 252 |b., whereas the weicht 
required to be borne in his Majesty’s yards “by 
Russian Hemp of the sane size is only 28 tb.— 
Royle’s Fibrous Plants, p. 347. Experiments oa 
strength of Rope made fron: samples of Fibre of 
the growth of India, received fiom Dr. Royle, at 
Messrs Huddart’s Rope manufactory, Limehouse, 
February 13, 1854. 


Abstract of Report of Proof of Moorgahvi, Arracan, 
Manila, New Zealand, 
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FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS. 
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lai fs it 188 19,08: ‘on la the La 6 
a ae ry 1931 21,0941 "804. 4} Lath, tin ic. 
Kheea Fibre, 148, 44 | 132 20,486 "910 4p 1h ft Vin 16 | 
it will be seen-trom the abstract, “that “am yigst 
the thirteen samples ‘of the 2 iach rope, the 
Deyrah Hemp stands the fitth in strength and: — 
(‘ Journ. | Agni-Hortic. 
Soe.’ i, p. 227.) Further details are given in 
other tables, at pp. 224-25 of theJoumal. Bat 
Hemp of far* greater strength is produced” in 
these, which are probably the ath hills of the 
plant. Mr. Williams, of Jubbalpore, gave to 
Dr. Royle tn the year 1853, a sample of 
Hemp, which he stated had been forwarded to 
him by DP. PF. Macleod, Esq. as the produce of 
Kote Kangra, in the Sikh Himalayas. This 
Dr. Royle has, in his Lecture and Experimenta 
as well as im communications with various indi- 
viduals, called Kote Kangra Hemp. lt is the 
fibre which is mentioned (at 133) as not 
breaking with a weight of 400 tb., when China- 
grass from Assam broke with 320 ib., and Pe- 
It has 
moreover, appeared tr.all the practical men who 
have sime then examined, as the strongest 
fibre with which they were Te — Royle 8 
Pibrous Plants, p33). 
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Deyra, and Jetee Rope, campared with Europe, 


Sunn. aud Coir Rope, in the order of Strength and Elasticity. 
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— alive — between Sunn Cordage, when first made, and three years afler, to ascertain th 
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Comparative atrenyth helween Cordaye made in| China grass, from China,.... broke with 250 lb, 
the common wuy, from the best Petersburgh } Rheea fibre or China ~ a a 390 
clean ond Ordinary Tlemp, aud the Sunn from ASSUIN,... .0. ceeees ee, ah 
Cordage made by Huddard's W arin Register. Wild Rheea, also fromAssam, », 843 5, 


Hemp from Kote Kangra, in the. Himalayas, 
Cuttosah Sunn in {bore 400 Ib., without breaking.—Rogle’s Fibrous 
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Size. : 1502, ) 
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ae emer eee Plants of India, page 375. 
| ba es ee —~-{ Madras Pine Apple Fibge bore, 260 Ib. weight. 
ne hes, | Tonacey (gy oe cet, a. Th Tons eat. 1 | Singapore — do do. do. 350 do. 
14 8 pe ie v 7 ai 3 a ye “ 
ii 217 1 to Ww 8 ao | we IR Lg New Zealand Flax do. do. 260 — do. 
( 917 0 Of 9 10 2. 4 Bs 2 2 UE ae : 
: 6 7 1 5 Wo Hw | 5 We 2 oR | —Koyle’s Fibrous Plants of India, page St¥. 
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Comparative strength of the above best Petershuryh | Tune, 1853. 
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505 | Rear Godowus.—Zoyle’s Fibrous Plants, p. 292. 
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For the sake of comparison we reprint the ¢ \s 
periments made with the untwisted selvages of. 
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FIBRES AND FIBROUS PLANTS. * 


3 Comparative Strength of. Fibves, both dry and wet ascertdined - by weights 
A dig Wc = 23 four fon a f the anaret lines. 
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: ene the growth of 1800, from the aie S — Farm near es 
| Calcutta, sad + ek ode oe 
|Jeetee (Asclepias tenacissima), ts - 248 | 348 38 
{Sann (Crotalaria juncea), cut before the plants were in oe and} | 1121 8! 42! 
steeped immediately, 4 | 
(The same as No. 4, but dried, or rather kept for some time before 60 78 30 | 
they were steeped, | | 
Sunn cut when in full blossom, and saa uunmediately, 130 185 42 
No. 6, kept drying for some time, - “a ie 100 | 166} 66 
Sunn cut when the seeds were perfectly ripe, . ies | 150} 203 35 
The same as No. 8, but dried, ais os sis 110 | 163 48 
Sunn, winter crop, cut when the seeds were ripe and steeped im- | | 
| mediately, , _ - 160 | 209 oe 
A var. of Corchorus capsularis, Teetah Paat, _ 143 | 146 2 
Reddish Corchorus capsularis, from China, ... i 1641 164] °° #0 
Corchorus olitorius, Bunghi Paat, ees sre 1:3] 125 11 
Aischynomone Cannabina, Dancha, cut when the seea was li 
ripe, 
Abroma augusta, young shoots cut before the blossoms eanailh. : 
The sane, from Old ligneous plants, that had ripened their seed, 
Hibiscus striatus, from the Moluccas, sis a = 
No. 17, after it had ripened its seed, ... | 
Hibiscus cannabinus, cut when in blossom, and steeped immediately, 
9 |The same, cut when the seed was ripe, ... or aie | 
Hibiscus (No. 18 of the next ee cut when in flower, and nia | 
ed immediately, ‘ | 
Hibiscus sabdariffa, cut when in flower, and Satie immediately. | 
Hibiscus abelmoschus, Calee Kustoree, eut when in full flow =~ | 
and steeped immediately, ... sate | 
Hibiscus esculentus, D’heroos, cut when the seed was ripe, fe ! 
steeped a few days thereafter. | 
\Hibiscus furcatus, cut when in flower, and steeped immediately, 


| flower, and steeped immediately, ... . 
|Guaz ima ulmifolia, stout young shoots of about si feet in — 
| fro i" a years old rools, steeped immediately, ... 


bres of th sotatalen, ae fe leaves of a large | luxcriant 3, { 
- , “ls, ay iat, hy | 
| a haat teint in, se tee KS 
af Tiftees ‘Coyne Collose, Urtica tenacissima,| ° i 


{Hibiscus pilosus, a large annual species, cut when in Roun: 
? 








“Regie Tiree Plants, page 268. ar oa 
645 


. FICOIDE.R. | | ar FICUS. 
on ee ie the 7 of. Maceration: 136 days in stagnant water, 
. rwrights svepended te Freeh hal len spa | 










) aa ‘, p Watce EACH Bont 
NAMES OF THE PLANTS, ; T esas e 
and brief renarks i the various materials 
—— in these sada 





























- fe, Se: : = Fe a) : 
“4 | . 4 i en _ | fay : : 

) English Hemp, a piece of a new tiller-rope,............f 1U5 | | sare as wasinlso an 

| Eng. jlog-line 
2 |Hemp, Cannabis, the growth of this season from the ! | 
Company’s Hemp Farm near Calcutta,............f 74} 199 45 {all rotiten. 

| 3 (Coir, the Fibres of the husk of the Coeua- nut,. 87 | o4 

4. Ejoo, Saguerus Rumphii, Roxb.,.........0. eee cereeeed 96 _ oF 


>) | 


#schynomene cannabina, Dansha of the Bengalese. 


The fibres of plants that had nearly ripened their | 
Bs | 101] 84) £0 


seed,. 
[he fibres of the bark of No. 5, from phants coming 








6 
into blossom, ... 46 61 48 | rotten | 
7 |Crotalaria juncea, “Sunn of the Bengalese,. es 68 fY 6U | rotten 
| 
8 {Corchorns olitorius, Bunghi-Paat. The fibres of a 
” | bark called Jute,.... ... Levssssen| 68 | 69} 61] 40 
9 |Corchorus capsularis, Ghee-Nalta-Paat. The fibres 
called Nalta Jute, ........ 67 i 59 
10 (Flax, Linum usitatissimum, ‘the ‘growth of the Com. : . ! 
pany "s Hemp Farm near Calcutta, ... eae, jes ‘rotten | 
11 jAgave americana, ..........cscercceeersoee seers eee 110 79 rotten | rotten | 
ot i oes . 
12 |Sanseviera Zeylanica ; in Sanserit Murva,............ 120 13 48 89-39 26 3 
13 jAbroma augusta. Woollet-comal of tht Bengalese,; 74 58 $4 ' 38 54] 0 


14 iGuazuma ulimifolia, Bastard-Cedar. The fibres of } 
45. 30 39 


Fs ea ea Ea PE eC an IE A 
=} 
ye 






the bark of some straight luxuriant young ‘sal ny: 47 
15 |Hibiscus tiliaceus, Bola of the Bengalese,........-......1 41 62 G1: 40 Bs 
é | ; 
16 | Hrbiseus striatus, from the —— a tall, white- | 
| ‘flowered variety of it,. Seaeowes aes ee 6] | | 9 | 
17 Hibiscus mutabilis,...... a 45 §3 | - 45 
18 |Hibiscus, from the Cape of Good Hope,..... .....6.--- 29 a 
19 {Bauhinia racemosa, Roxb., a large scandent species,.| 69 rotten | 
20 |The same as No. 19, only maceration was used to | om ie othe 
help to take the bark off the twigs with more -_ —«56 | rotten he i 
. ° oa nee | —«#83 | ; 30 : . 
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eT md 
oe hn: ” » From Fie 8s Fibrous 3 Plants, page 269. 


on) 2) jICoDEs. ‘Drs. ag and Ainslie | their ‘usually ‘equ the" ‘se “thre — 

























| n,nO: wedicinal species in. this order, but | O’ Shaughnessy, - | 
aden the genus Mesembr anthems, as a rea- (359! ) FICUS; ‘a large’ genus ‘of Plants be- 
dy source of soda. Pee § gpenks of the order as of g to the, aatdral’ order Urticacee, having 
little consequence in a medicinal View ; - he men-! the flowers, both males and females, mixéd indis- 
ich-in - alkatine car- | criminately on the inside ofa fleshy receptacle, 





tions that all the species : s rich 
bonates ; but this is vufficiently explamed by | which is é concave that its edges are drawn to- 
CAR 





| FICUS. | FICUS:.. AMPELOS. 
gether into a narrow opening... This.is Mlustrated | and massy boughs supposé.a number of superb 
by the common. catable"Vig, the. receptacle:of. parasitical plants.”? Keimwardt assures us (* Ueber 
Frews Carica; which, although resembling a:fruit { den Charakter der Vegetation auf den Inseln des 
as simple as-n géoseberty, ‘is “in: facta pallectian 
of a large number: of :.wamirte: wnisexaat: 










wee hee 


jan:| Indischen Archipels'¥that.he observed on the 
bh De / rete }island of Semao a large wood: whose trunks all 















crowing ‘to & sucot le tr base!; as its: pes el be: proceeded from oue single stemmof a F. Benjamina, 
found the narrow ‘oy nin where the edges of the | all united with each other by. their branches 
jie, B vy 3 


receptagle, ‘are draws together, and when its in- | though the trunks were distinct. ‘The well-known 
terior is-luid bare the flowers are. seen closely | #. Ledica, or Banyan-Tree, is another instance of 
packed all over its ‘surface, divided from each {this peculiar habit, . The species “abound in a 
other ty soft colourless bristle-like bracts or | milky juice conti#ining caoutchouc, and theré is 
scales. “What are called the seeds in the ripe | every reason to believe that what of this substance: 
fig care the pertcarps, exch of which contains a{ comes from Java is exclusively procured by .tap- 
single seedj:) The calyx is variable in the num- | ping «different species of Ficus. The best known: 
ber of its segments, sometimes having only 3, | ou the continent of India is yielded by £. elasti- 
sometimes ‘7 or 8. ‘The stamens are solitary injca. Although the fruit of F. Curice -and soine 
many species, $ in others, and 5 in some. ‘The | others is eatable, yet the whole genus abounds in 
pistil consists of a single ovary terminated by an! an .acrid highly. dangerous ‘principle, ‘diffused 
awl-shaped style, ending ina 2-lobed stigma. | among the milky secretion. ‘This is perceptible: 
The number of species of Ficus is very consider- ‘even in the common fig, whose milk ‘produces 
‘whle, perhaps as great as that of any arborescent ji burning sensation on the tongue and throat ; 
genus. ‘They are all either tropical or inhabj-; but when the fruit of that species is ripe, the 
tants of warm countries. Some are small plants | acridity is destroved by the chemical elements 
creeping upon the surface of rocks and wails, or; entering into new combinations. In some spe- 
clinging to the trunks of trees like ivy ; others ; cies it is so concentrated that they are among the 
are among the largest trees of the forest. All! most virulent of poisons. #. foxicaria, a Suma- 
travellers in the woods of South America speak | tra species, and #. demora, from ‘fanjore, 
of the noble aspect of the fig-trees (meaning spe- | derive their names from this cireumstance, in 
cies of Lieus not of the cultivated sort), of their | which many more equally participate. -— Ung. 
gigantic: diinersions, and of the thick delightful | Cyc. Wight in Icones gives, 
shade cast by their leafy heads. They are spe- | Keds kin 


.s 


pelos, exasperata, : polycarpa, 





cially remarkable for throwing out roots from anvustifolia, excetsa quereifolia, 
their branches, which, after they have reached | ¢gzetica, fruticosa, ragemifera, - 
the ground and established themselves there, in- | Mel tivaaitons, So essai 
orease rapidly in diameter, produce other branch- | p,,, Ga lensis, heteroph ila: ; spifornia, 
es, and thus contribute to extend an individual Benj amina, hirsuta, repens, 
over’ a considerable space of ground. Frazer | cennabina, hirta, * © geabveila, 
speaks thus of what he saw of their habits in the ; caricoides, humilis, scandens, 
forests at Moreton Bay iu Australia :—*< 1 ob- | COMO Tustica, | Serrata, 

| . Oe. wags | » ae,, | CONngesta, lnfectoria, tomecntoss, 
served several Species ot 4 ‘CRS upwards of 150 ! conglomerata, laccifera, - tranceta, 
feet high, enclosing immense iron-bark trees, on | eoposa, Innceolata, —'Tsiala, 
which originally the seeds of these fig-trees had | cordifolia, macrophylla, —_ttubereulata, 
been deposited by birds. Here they hud imme- | are ae 2. pean 

oF a. es : CCETRULTIA, OOUTRS TOI, : Vira 
diately vegetated, and thrown out their parastical Laliecltn: Sac li Wasa © Gleihors: 


and rapacious roots, which adhering close to the 
bark of the irou-tree had followed the course of | 
its stein downwards to th: earth, where, once ar- | 


. a 4 ‘ . ° 
u ved, : heir Progress of growth = truly astonish- cultivated of fruits, aud another yields the Caout- 
ti the Yoots af the deus then increase rapid- ‘choue of Assam, while the Bur and the Peepul 
ly ae ‘number, envelope the ron-bark, and ‘are, in India, two of the most highly esteemed 
send: out at the sume time such gigantic of trees. It is a genus numerous in species which 
branches. that it is hot) unusual to see the! oy uidin all parts of India. It is probable that 
ond hanhy = height sp a 7 poll ap the bark of some of the species, like that of the 
, eth ra Lae ie, as HW feel } Dae]: Na ce aie into halfetnf ac 
rasite-on the real inteader. -An the singular ane| Stberry, may be converted into half-atuf, as 


° 


elastici, Son. eke, 2 
Vhe genus Ficus is_ celebrated for one of the 
species yielding the Fig, one of the most early 
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ee Bey .| Mr. Ostandje states that the bark of one of the 
fies cxwalle,44:they-ere here termed, which 87) snecies i ‘used for paper making a, the ‘Islau 
nes Pe iccn hie. -raot ots: ‘of these. trees, by and: ‘of of leylon.—— Royle, Fi. P ant » Pp S48. oe 










‘ week: f : | | : - 18 - feet: high; ¥ ny 3's : He 4 a i : ~ ae weer US AMP’ ‘LQS oo : . me t ee: ; : _ : 
’ oe) vy 2. re ee he s ware ” 3 > a va x ; “J i Sw Bee eee ' : 
. . r La : : Ais | 4 roe a, ation = ‘atl ae aoe Ye Cea ay em te aa ea el ‘adits a 
faut» Dui) ieee ee aes ies oes, : es 2 : - om = aaa o fe wah Aas aoe — ie hcl i edt f _ @ 
reons, and Swemp: Pheas):...A large tree, A native of mowitaitious countries 
My a ae : . eee ay ea ssT ot , oc ee 4 es af a . ; pias ; * me i £0 . an a . 1 4 : * 
ue), and the spreading! oliefly. - ‘Trunk remarkably short, but hick 
ua), and the spreading! chiefly. ‘Trunk remarkably short, but very thic 
647: 












FICUS CARICA. 


and sometines so completely ornamented with | 
small very leafy branchlets, ua to lade at entirely, | 
‘The leaves ate used to: polish. ivory, horn-&a, 
ose.— Rohde, M.8,8. 
(3595) FICUS BENJAMIN OIDES. Tenase. 





The leaves of the Traphis aspera piso: ca 
inkaare used fr the same purpose. — Moke 





seRIM Banyan. Few ‘persons are: aware that 2 
species of ficus. exists iu the Tenasserim Provinces 
which bas the habit of dropping voots from its 


branches: that root in the. ground, aad: become 


trunks as large as the: parent.tree,:to an extent 


nearly equal to the famous banyan. — It escapes” 


notiee because it developes itsel! in the greatest 
perfection rear the manytove swamps, and some 
who see it cad] it a mangrove ; and it never grows 
spentanseusly. except on the banks of tide water 
streams: Ht is not found however, in the man- 
grove lands-which are under water every tide, 
but above. that belt where Heritiera trees, and 
their aseociates show themselves, on land that is 





FICUS CORDIFOLIA. 
Stamens 3. Female. Perianth 5-parted.. .Qvary 
semi-adnate. Style single. Stigmas 2. Utricle 
single,. covered .with «the persistent, . somewhat 







‘tacle, "“Ackeamiun : 
ved, within. fleshy. albumen:——Native of’. Asia, 
long introduced. intd:Zatrope.. Nees won EK. 97. 
St. and Gh. 154..Fermerly, as in: the present. 
day, the process of .eapritieation. was.practised, : 
to assist. the ripening of the fruit. This cousists 
in puncturing the frait. with a.sharp-instrument 
covered with oil... The trunk :and branches of. 
the common as of other Fig treeq abound in 
inilky, usually acrid juice. This is found also in 
unripe Figs; but as they ripen, mucilaginous. 
and saccharine matter is produced, the:fig-be- 
comes soft, juicy, and of a delicate flavour in all 
favourable climates. When nearly. ripe, they 
are dried m large quantities in the south .of 
Europe, and are exported to this country. They 








inundated by the spring tides only. Specimens are | form also an article of commerce in. Asia, import- 
seen farther toward the interior, as on the banks of | ed into India from Affghanistan and Persia:—. 


the Gyaine, but on the low banks near the sea 
between Tavoy and Mergui, the trees often form 
labyrinths from which Mr. Mason, more than 
once has found it difficult to extricate himself. 1t 


is rather remarkable that the tree has never been | 


introduced into the towns, where it would be 
quite an ornament tothe sides of the public 
walks. In a few instances he has seen the tree 








Royle. In the Dekhan, this tree bears fruit al- 
most the whole year round. ‘There are two 
varieties, the white and the blue, cultivated in 
all.the native gardens, the young trees pro- 
ducing the finest fruit. The Italians, .as the 
fruit begins to ripen, prick each with a pin, put- 
ting a «lrop of sweet oil on the spot ;—1it is said 
that this causes an increase in the size of the 


plauted on high ground, oue at a village near the : fruit. The trees may be grown by layers and 
sea-coast west of Tavoy, where it appears to grow | suckers at’ the commencement of the rains, and 
very well. A very nearly allied species, Wight; during the cold season. Cuttings strike easily in 
says, is “ much used as an avenue tree” in south- | the course of six weeks. ‘The finest fruit that Dr. 
ern India, Perhaps our tree will be referred to} Riddell has seen grown has becn on young trees 
the same species. F. Benjamtna; but though | of two years old, near which dead animal matter 
much resembling it, there is still a difference that ; had been buried. ‘The trees should be pruned 
appears to be constant, and thereiore spccific. | annually, and the best way is to cut down. the 
The Benjgamexa has the fruit smooth on short! old branches that have borne fruit, leaving one 
stems, while the Tenasserim tree has rouzh fruit} or two buds that promise to throw out healthy 
and stemless. ‘There is a difference too in the} shoots. The fruit when ripening must be pro- 
leaves, but it ts only shght, and not alone suffi- | tected from birds, either by nets or bags.—~ Riddel/. 
cient to establish a species. Wight, in uniting | In Tenasserim though a stunted fig-tree or two 
F, nitida with PF. Benjamina, chavacterizes the | may be seen in a few European gardens, the fruit 
united species thus: “ Hiens Benjamina, Leaves | rarely comes to perfection ; although there are 
oval and obovate, obtuse, polished ; frit axillary, | perhaps more indigenous trees in the jungles be- 
paired, smooth.” The Terasserim tree may be | longing to the fig genus, than to any other in the 
thus characterized: Fiens Benjaminoides. Leaves | whole vegetable kingdom.— Mason. — 
wal, suddenly acuminate, smooth, polished} (3597) FICUS CORDIFOLIA. Heart-Leav- 
above ; fruit. axilhary, paired, sessile, rough. — | ep Fic. In Tenasserim this is the tree which usu- 
Mason -{ally supplies the place of the peepul in the public 
(3596) FICUS CARICA, Linn. The common | places, and: in the neighborhood of religious edi- 

: eects: Triandria, Linn. The fig hasifices. “ It approaches,” says Roxburgh, ‘ near- 
“ig diet’ aud in medicine from | est to FP. religiosa, of any ‘species 1 know, yet it 
esi: & @mall tree. Leaves cordate.| is easily distinguished from it bythe Jeaves be- 
/Seabrous above, pubescent | ing narrower in proportion to:tie Jength, with 








Fig. 











fn, palmately Yo cctioa tore 
beneath. ~ «Flower much shorter points, add. instead: of. the lobes 
ed, and inclosed w | forming a sinus ot the base. there isie: amall de- 
receptacle, which convét] gree of projecti the insertion of the petiole. 






Tn. seiiadindnte 
fl wy 







wining what is com- the seq ace. } 
» With. a few bracteal | fectly: round. and not, asin religiosa,. vertically 
anth. 3-lobed.! compressed.” — Mazon. oe 





~FICUS INDIGA.: | 

(3598) BICUS -ELASTICA, ‘the Indi an Ca- 
outchouc-l vee: now.a common tree in the beat- 
hevses of: Britain. It has large, “shining; ‘oval, 
pointed, . thick feaves; .'snall ‘exillary darkeatab 
fruits, the ‘sine eta olive, “and: tong: Bie 
red terminal:tiads; conysoved:of. the. tii 
edi togethers: Ti tive in 
aud «the “Juantipc fountains, which. “Heutid 


: 
pins 
4 
















rev 
the: sitow tne ane: | meet en “the north, whéte 
it’ grows “to- the: ‘188 of! a: 
more;:'and: is..catled':Kasmeer.  [t is. chief Vv 
found::iathe chasms of rocks and over the 
declivities.of-snountains amon ¥ decomposed rocks 
and vegetable matter. It produces when wound- 
ed a grett abundance of milk, which yields about 
one-third-of its weight of caoutchouc. It. grows 
with great rapidity; a tree is described as being 
25. feet high, with the trunk a foot in diameter 
when .only. four vears old. ‘The Juice of this 
valuable plant is used by the natives of Silhet to 


siavar over the inside of baskets construeted of 


split. rattan, which are thus rendered water-tight. 
Old trees vield a richer juice than young ones. 
The milk is extracted bv incisions made across 


the bark down to the wood, at a distance of 


about a foot from each other, all round the trunk 
of branch up to the top of the tree. and the high- 
er the more abundant is the fluid said to be. 
After one operation the tree requires a 
rest, when it may be again repeated. 

Juice is exposed to-the air it separates spontane- 
ously into a firm elastic substance, and a fetid 
whey coloured liquid. Fifty ounces of pure milky 
juice taken from the trees in August vielded ex- 
actly: 152 ounces of clean-washed caoutchone. 
This substance is of the finest quality, and = may 
he obtained in large quantities. It is perfeetly 
soluble in the essential oil of Cajeput. (Roxh., 
“RL fud.,’ iii. 545.)-——kag. Cyc. This India- 
rubber tree, (Ftcus elastica) abounds in Assain, 
but the outer Himalaya at | Punbaharree, is 
its) western limit. It 

mountains; as far as the 
but is ‘of small size—doker, Him. 
I. page 102, and Il. p. 13. 


(3399) FICUS GLOMERATA. 


Glomerous fig tree, ENG. 
Medee, Trp, 


Jour. 


Attee marum, Ta 
De, | Rulla kith mara, Cay. 

Gol seer, Hr, | Oowbur, Duk. 

A large tree with fruit like the common fig, 
grows in clusters along the branches, favour in- 
sipid, but eaten by the 
thrives best near.a watercourse, or on the banks 
(8600), TICES INDICA. co05 fos, Vtg 
evan in 'tred,: Ein 











et ee 


1a : t 
ye 7 % oi ~ e ; E ater é ge ad | *. a re 
myan-Tree, isa: native © 





most parts of: India; 


fee, 







’ European -.syca- } leaves, are downy, atid about the sige 


fortnight’s 
When the 


penetrates amongst the 
Teesta valley in Sikkim 
Bol. 








poorer classes. This tree 


4 small vugse ls &e. moer 
-q not seein «to be employed, but - 







"  KIGUS INDICA. 


its greatest -perfeetion and-beauty about the vil- 
lages on the skirts of the’Circar Mountains. ‘Ihe 
leaves are ovate, vheart-shaped, « 3-ribbed, and 










ble j entire ; when young, downy on be h sides ; when 
ot) did; anack smoother: they are from 5 to 6 

owe ve stiptuhed rath | itches lone, ‘and from 3. to 4 inehe 
pitiesiphabits the tindaa 


hes broad ; at 
thes top of the leafstalk on the under side is a 
broad, ‘smooth, greasy-looking gland. ‘The figs 
when ripe grow in pairs from ‘the’ wkils of the 
26 rid colour 
of a middle-sized reil eherry.. The Wobd is livht, 
White, porous, and of ne value. The ‘Brahmins 


use the leaves, pinned: together as* ‘piates, 
to eat off; bird-lime is manufactured from 


the tenacious 


milky: juice. If the: seeds “drop 
in the axils 


of the leaves of the’ Palmyra- 
Tree ( Barassnus Habelliformiz), the ‘roots grow 
downwards, embracing the trunk in their 
desecnt ; by degrees they envelop. every part 
except the top, whenee in verv old speeimens 
the Jeaves and head of the Plamyra are seen 
emercing from the trunk of the Banvaty-Tree, as 
if they erew trom it. The Hindoos regard such 
cases with reverence, and eall them a holy mar- 
| rinere instituted by Providence. The ~Banyan- 
Tree, covering, with its tranks a sufBeient space 
to shelter a regiment of cavalry, and used as a 
natural canopy for great public meetings, hag 
been so often described by writers on Iidia as to 
have become familiar to the reader. The branches 
|spread to a vreat extent, dropping their roots 
I here and there, whieh as soon as they reach the 
| ground rapidly increase in size till they: become 
| ats large as and similar to the parent trunk, by 
Iwhich means the quantity of vround they cover 
‘is almost incredible. Roxburgh says that he has 
seen such trees full 500 vards round the cireum- 
ference of the branches, aud 100° feet high, the 
principal trunk being more than 95° feet to the 
branches, and 8 or 9 feet in diameter, Guin 
Hac is obtained from this tree in abundance. ‘the 
| white glutinous juice is apphed to the mouth to 
reheve tooth-ache ; it is also considered a valu- 
| able appheation to the soles of the feet when 
eracked and inflamed. The bark is supposed to 
ibe a powerful tonie by the Hindoos. An excel- 
lent account of such a tree will be found. in the 
‘Oriental Annual? for 1834; and a eraphic 
description of the mode of growth in Rumf.'s 
‘ Herbariuu Amboinense,’ vel. iii. p. 126. 
Sce also ‘Asiatic Researches,’ vol. y, op. 310. 
It is called Vuta in Sanserit, Bur or Bat 
in Bengali, Bagha in Cingalese, a elutin- 
ous juice is extracted by incision, from which 


4 bird-lime » is prepared. — Riddell. ~ The ‘drops 
7 mH oS when well. pre} red by water seasoning, oil- 
Hox aie Varta wptkehias Sana: 


Ang Heware vailled for tent “poles, spars. of 
The timber of ‘the tree does 


Mr. Hulide his 


gk 


ss , ; f/ used - planks, sawn from large drops after they 
Both on tlie islands and the: 
mainland. Roxburgh states that it is found ig 

LAO 


hadbeeu seasoned in water With advantage - for 
knife boards it is excellent. -Bird-Hie is pie: 


ith 


FICUS RELIGIOSA. | | FICUS: SYCOMORUS. 


par ed from the tenacious milky juice. “The leaves. Silk-wvorms prefer. the leaves next to. those of the 
are sewn together ‘for plates to eat off. —ovide | Mulberry. She leaves are used for tanning 
M.&S. Dr. O'Shaughnessy, states - that adhe | leather : a the / ferabs, who. call the tree Mudah 
lac insect abounds. on it, and: the: ‘bark si poe Vudabjviand -als6/ ‘Madi: Lobia: See: Asiatic 
abundance of milky juice: containing “é bindu: | Researthes,”, iv. 800, foxigigther. info 
— O' Shaughnessy. a TS a ce begundrid iis ee i : ) ‘t ‘4 every larg 
aie ee i is’: preferabie «or, av sto dhe: Banyan 

(3601) FICUS INFECTOR f ah Th e whe te de: ‘ds not so devise +: “thew @ork:i is. he 
leaved fig tree, tyro vote if general use. — Rohde MBS. - lt. is! “penerall: 
Joovee, Ee 5 ops al ballin, Tan, ese gaat planted about « Hindoo | temples. | The. mote 
sore “Bagsari mara, Can. | are. most destructive to» buildings: for éf 
(3602) FICUS. N ITID. Ay the Chinese. ban-j once they. vestablish themselves athongst: the 
van, is one.of the most;waluable trees for orna- | crevices, there is-no getting : rid of thet Riddell. 
mental. purposes inet with in the south of China. Pepul bark is deemed: a good . tonic ;. the ‘lag 
It grows.rapidly with but little care, its foliage | insect also flourishes on this tree. 0 Shungh- 
is of a.glossy green colonr, and it soon affords au | yessy. In ‘fenasseriin, the ¥.. -religiosa,: ; or 
agreeable shade from the fierce rays of, the sun, | aspen-leaved peepul, is quite an ornamental tree 
which: venders. it peculiarly valuable in a place} but very searce. ‘The peepul ef the: ‘resictents, 
“a ce Hong-koug.—F vitune’s Tea Districts, page | ut not of the Burmese who recognize: the dis- 
_ A. fig-tree (Ficus nitida) —a kind of Banyan | tinetion, is an allied but different species of ficus. 
a a. great, favourite with the priests, and is al- | {1 is the most sacred of trees with the Buddhists, 
ways- found growing beside the temples, to which | for it was under this tree that Gaudama slept, 
its dark green leaves and wide spreading brauch- | and dreamed that bis bed was the vast earth, and 
es afford. an agrecable shade from the fierce rays | the Himalaya mountains his pillow, while his lett 
of the sun. For tune’s Wanderings, page 331. arm reached to the eastern ocean, his right to the 
(8603) FICUS RACEMOSA. Countny-Fiac.| western ocean, and his feet to the great south 
Linn. | sca. ‘This dream he interpreted to mean that he 
Attic puflum, Tas. Bodda wood, Exe. would soon become a Buddha ; and it was while 
Galler, Duk. | . Boddah Kurra, ‘PEL. seated beneath the same tree, that his dream was 
“Oodumburra, Sans. | verified —-He vanquished the forees of Mara, 
A large tree common throughout the country, the Indian Cupid, ; and became divine.—dsason. 
the milky juice of this tree is considered a valua-{ (360+) FICUS SEPTICA ano BP. POMICARTA 
ble external application in TINng-W orm. — Riddell. have an acy id ana Corrosive juice ; F. tinctorva ‘of 
Attai-kal, Tam. Madipundoo, Ze/. the fruit is the Society Isles gives a good yellow dye. The 
used in various ways, dried, in curries, reasted Hieus elastica of India (Sylhet and Assam especi- 
and eaten, pickles are likewise made with them. | #ly) yields abundance of caoutchouc of the ‘best 
—Jaffrey. This species of figis of an inferior quality, (See p. 569). \—O' Shaughenssy, pe 577, 


quality and is only eaten by the poor.——dinsliv, | (8605) FICUS SYCOMORUS, the Sycoinore 
page 222. Fig, isa large tree found in Egypt, where it is 


(3604) FICUS RELIGIOSA. Poplar leaved planted extensively by the road-side, near vil- 
fig tree. laves, and on the sea-coast, for the sake of the 
Raver, Tat. a Sate shelter of its very widely-spreading branches. ‘the 

a Peepul, ‘Hixp.” | Arabs call it Djummeiz. Forskahl states that its 
head is often forty vards in diameter. The leaves 
are broadly ovate, repandor somewhat angular, ra- 
ther blunt, nearly smooth, heart-shaped at the base. 
‘The figs are not produced uponthe | young branchies, 
but in clustered racemes upon the trunk and the 



































Wild poplar leaved fiz tree. 


| Konda. ravee, TEI. Kat Arann, ‘Tam 


—__ peepul, Hino. 
Ficus. religiosa, The Pippul Tree. 








‘ cisica tahoe ‘Pam. Ravichettoo, TEr. old limbs. They are sweet and delicate, ani 
Ranghy, aera , . Peppal, Hixon. eaten by the Egyptians. The timber appenrs to 
Ray aman, 181 BL, ; 1 Bogaba, Crxa, he of little value, for Forskahl excludes it from 

F. religuseg,, ,. Pepul- tree, is a large tree, | the lists of carpenters’ wood, and places it among 











common: ‘in ‘every: part of India, especially wear 
houses, where./#t.i¢ planted for the sake of its 
extensive dark: grate uy shade. Lt is held in 
superstitions veneration by the Hindoos, because 
their deity Vishnoo:; 9 Anbled"to have been born 

under its branches. ;: Phelleaves are heart-shaped, : 
long, pointed, wavy at the.edye, not unlike those: 
of some poplars ; and ap the feotstalke are long | 
and slender, the leavesi actually: tremble in the | name of Daroo-Trea) batiit is so bare of foliage 
air like those of the Aspen-Tree( Populus tremula). | as to be hardly « picturesque ebject.—Lny. Cyc. 


LRA 


the trees which are used for firewood. - Tt: ean 
hardly therefore have furnished the ‘wood 
which mummy-cases: were: mnadeyas has: ison su 
posed. Professor Di ths gree A401’ 
flares that dey weve made fo theme 
_Mihen’ old thie tree ‘beveiies ‘ver, 
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48406) ‘Ficus VIRENS. 
eee  Geovee: manheo. TEL. 


omMe ‘Nitinde ate the wood for common pur- 

pods. aie (he (3 welt: adapted for avenues, being a 
vty ‘orhaineftul tree constantly in leaf. ‘There are 
wnaniy ‘warteties, the’ smaller leafed seem to staud 
better than the al m exposed situations. — 
Rohde, M.S. 8. : 


(3607) FIGS. 





"Peon, Attan: Fici. Lat. 
Rata’ Atuka, Cyn. Anjcer, PRRS. 
Vygen, Dor Vigos, Por. 


HEUCS. Fre. 
“Feigen, Girne 
ar Anjeer, Goz.. LIND. - 
Fichi, br, 


Higes, Se. 
Uduimvara, SANS, 
Simie attic pullam, T 
Mavdipondoa, Pri. 


The fruit of asimall tree (Micws carica), indigen- | 


ous to the temperate parts of Asia. and now cul- 
tivated in the fertile islands of the Mediterranean, 
in Spain, Italy, France, Greece and India, 


edinto Bombay from the Persian Gulf.— Aaelhuer. 
(3608) FILBERTS. 


the hazel-nut (Cory/us arelania\, produced part | 
ly by the superiority of soil and climate where 
it grows, and partly by culture. — Faulkner. 


(8609) FILE. 
File, Daw. 
Vyten, Dor. 
Lanes, Fr, 
Feilen, Graz. 
‘Kavos Guz. 


Fuime Tr. 
Jamas Port. 
Pil, Rus. 
. Lisnas. Sp. 
Hsp. 


‘An instrument of iron or forged steel, cut in 
little furrows, and used to smooth or gtve form 
to metals, wood and other hard sub clauces. — 
Fuulkaer. 


(3610) FILFIT, RBURREE.—Wild pepper, 
fruits of V itex trifolia, agnus-castus and negwndo. 
—Irvine. . 


(3611) FILLIGREE, a sty le of delicate wire- 
work, used for ornamenting gold and silver, in- 
troduced. by the Italians, who call it filigrana, a 
ward compounded. of film a thread or wire, and 

















granum.a& great war. beat: this is in allusion to 
the early practige ofqruamenting the wire-work 
With small, 1, Mdge used for this purpose is 
Com, Ji, but.flut or.angular.. The 
in the, Great Exhibition was. 





elicacy. of workmanship, and 
" Any... ‘The, chief exhibitors were 

from Sardinia,,: barkey. “ihe aoa I 

Malta.—Tomiin aes 


ew By vo qe 






2 Teovi ‘Chatto; men | 


t lite «8. fimber, ‘ the. people | 
low stathing’of i it: Wie ight. a “lt 






san form su perb displays'of pyrotechnic skill. 
Pare of various ‘forrs, represent aniinatecand i it- 


An ine | 


The fruit of a variety of | 





! as 


kinds. © 


| cured by. the 
‘mences with 
afler which the erger fishes are "opened lenzth- 
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(3612) FLREWORRS. .. 
FKeux de artifice, Free. 
| - Fenerwerke, Ger... ade 2 Pica a 
Well-known: devines,. composed. of . explosive 
‘combustibles, generally: -0f gpepomin, along 
with iron, steel, copper, vine & ing. resin, Cain- 
peor ’ &e. — Faulkner. . cog ns | 4 
(3613) FIREWORKS, grnerd countries 
They 


yirenes Guz. Hino. 









animate things, such as trees, tigers, ships, -ele- 
phants, men, sea-fights, eclipses of the san-and 
moon. ‘fT hev are imported from China: but are 
also manufactured in the: principal cities‘of India. 


(3614) FISH, (Frenth, Poisson ; German, 
Fisch), a name applied to all the’ species of a 
class of animals occupying the lowest station of 
the four great divisions of the section Vertebrata. 
A fish may be defined as a Vert ebrate Animal, 
breathing ‘through the medium of water by means 
of brane hire, or wills, having one anricte and one 
ventricle to the heart, cold red blood, and extremi- 


AM, 
| ties formed for swimming.—Eng. Cyc, 


(3615) FISHERIES OF SOUTHERN AND 
EASTERN ASIA. The fishermen supplying the 


Comarkets of Pinang and Singapore are rincipall 
y 


natives a (" aes ‘The fishing ae vary from one 
ele al to “ply at oe ace diceinees from 
the shore. ‘They are pulled by oars and seldom 
carry sails. ‘The nets are ‘made of twine, 
tanned with bark of Mangrove. The bamboo 
fishing-stakes are clumsy contrivances. That 
auswer well enough in fine’ weather is 
‘imore owing to the riches of the’ sea and 
| their sheltered position, than to the ingenuity 
lof the contrivance or the durability ‘of the 
materials. In nantical skill, the Chinese fisher- 
men of the Straits settlements are far’ behind 
the Malays. , Ihe fishmongers are also natives 
of China, but they form a class” far superior 
to the fishermen. Their trade comprizes the 
branches, 


Fresh Fish, Shark’s Fins, | 


Dried Fish, Balachan, | 
Jsinulass (Fish Maws), Fish Manure, and 
Fish Roes, Tripang . 


Red Fish and “Sardines,” 

Fresh fish.—The fishermen dispose of their 
ian loads to the fishmongers who assort 
the different kinds in heaps, over which sea water 
is continually poured, and from these the daily 
customers are supplied. Although comparative- 
ly few kinds of Fishes appear. on’ sthe tables of 


- Europeans; wthe Malays and: Chinese are less 


nice in their selection, and reject but: vey few 
Wied fish.—The daily sur tos of fiches is 
fishmongers. The: ‘process com- 

a partial abrasion. of the scales, 






~ FISHERIES OF SOUTHERN A 


wise and the intestines removed. Water IS re- 
peatedly poured over the. fishes till blood end 


impurities have disappeared, when they are placed | 1 
in casks in flat layers, between which. is thrown | > 
Tn this. state the: fishea:re- 


a quantity of salt. 
inain frgm 24 to 48 hours, when they are:exp 
ed to the sun, and frequently turned, ‘till . the 
are throughly: dried. 
opened nor are .they all salten: before alrving jn 
the sun. The little carve bestewed upon. the 
curiug appears, however, to he sufficient. for 
local. cousaluption, and none of the settlements’ 
in the straits export dried fishes. ‘The pikul of 
1333 bbs sells from 3 to ¥- Spanish Dollars valued 
at 4s. Gd. The katty being 13 lb, of which 100 
go to the picul. : 


Isinglass, Fish Mens, Fishsounds, 









or 


formed an-article of exportation from: the islands 
of the indian Archipelago as early as they: 
became ‘visited by the Chinese. When these 


people commenced to settle in the siraits, they) ; 
1 WeETE 
not only there collected what are called fishimaws | 


but also from distant localities. Bombay, Cev- 
low, Madras, Bengal, ‘Tenasseriin and most of : 
the Malavan Islands contribute to the annual - 
supply, which is bought up by Chinese dealers 
at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By them 
the Maws are etported to C hina. 
noted by Mr. Crawfurd, but that the Fish maws 

are isinglass, appears to have been the discovery 
of an anonymous correspondent ine Parbury’s 

Oriental Herald for January IS39. The per- 
sonal exertions of Mr. 
matily instramental in adding istuelass to the 


ticles of exportation from India to the Rist AU f° 


Markets. Since 1842, Mr. W.'T. Lewis, Assistant | 
Resident Counsellor of Pinang, has made some 
very successful attempts to inprove the prodie- 

tion of isinglass in Prince of Wales “Island. But 
Kuropean Merchauts there appear unwilling to 
engage in this novel branch of commerce, as the 
supply from want of proper care is unce rt: un, and 
procurable but in comparatively small quantities. 
These, however, are no objections to the Chinese 
dealers, as they are sure of a protitable and quick 
rghurn of their outlay. ‘The fishes from which 
singlass is obtained at Pinang are, 


Lates he} tadact, tylus, (Than siyakup.) 
Polynem dicus Cus 2 ‘(Than kurow., ) 
! } , ¢ Than salainpuc.) 












Obes ere, ¢ 
Arius truncatus, (1 
Ariusarina, ¢ Thun 
Arius militaria, (Tati ‘a 


for ae 
ie 
’ by 
t 
due “ 


Phe total Qantitics and value of Fish WAWs Tine | 


oy | 1882-89 Qian Vale in 1882— r Sep 
Lhe sinajler: kinds are not : 


1 ot: W.. 





Apes 


Bledders, (Palogpony tai ov artari ha of the. rf 
Malays, doo-pa of the Chinese) appear to have | ° 


The fact was | 


McC Telland have -_ 


ND EASTERN ASTA, 
ported into -and exported from Prince of W ules 
Foland, from 1832 to: videid coe | 


adh aad tae tort tiene debts ~ aafivigeh ven 


arout, 





een binaries es atte EDO carer meee eee 
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oo 






TO DSilarsy ia 


| in Pikuls| 
1941—42) 








Piku id ee 
sua yt tem a 


wenmetteneremeaasce 









| bir ‘These 
are Saale iG ee the see ‘nsed in “the 
preparation, are Alausa tol 30 (Ikan tritboh,) 
Bugrantis Browenit, (Banga ‘dyer or badah,) Dus- 
seueria acula (la mban-bitlat) and Olnpeonia 
perforata, (Tamban-nepes of batus.) 


Shark’s Fins. —The Chinese. “Sshinongers 
the Straus settlements obtain Shark’s fins 
‘from the same localities which supply then 
with Mish maws. ‘These tins are not exelusively 


| a ected from Sharks (Squali,) bat equally «froin 


Rays (Rake). Quantities examined at Pinang 
composed of Fins of the following  Ge- 
nera: Steygustoma, Carcharias, Sphyrna, Pristis, 
Rhinobatus, Trygon, and Mylibatis. Of all 
fishes Sharks and Rays are the most valu- 


able to Chinese. The flesh and entrails of ally not 
-even the electric Rays (Zorpedinide) excepted, 
are eaten either fresh or dried, the skin is: used 
| for polishing or couverted into Shagreen ; velatine 
is obtamed from the darger 
| snialler. 
| the ruot so as to leave as little flesh as possible. 


fins, “elue from tie 


All, exeept the candal tins, are cut at 


The root is) dippec in wetted lime (Chunam) in 


ons erroneons belief of preventing — attacks 
Mseets, and then the fins are dried in’ the 
sin. Those lnported in the Straits Set- 


}tlements are packed promiscuously m= gunny 
bays, each containing from one half to one Pikal. 


According to the value in the Chinese market, 
the fishmonzers assort the fins in two kinds, 
“white” and “black.” ‘Yhe white consist ex- 
clusively of the dorsal fins, which are on both 
sides of a uniform light colour and reputed to 
vield more gelatine than the other fins. la China 
the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from. 30 
to 40 Spanish Dollats per Pikul of white fins, 
Vhe pectoral, ventral and anal fins pass under 
the denomination of d/ack fins. The colour, 
however, varies according to the speciea from 
buff to grey or brown, and most of them. are of 
two different colours, the upper stirface being 
dark, the lower light. The. black. fins, for obvi- 
ous reasons the most humecrousgare supposed to 
yield a comparatively emall quantity. “of gelatina 
and sell in-China. from 15 ta: 20 Spanish Dol- 
lars per Pikul, Mr. W. T. Lewis. has.eommuni- 
nieve the annes ? disable, shewing the quantity of 
Shark’s finsimported into and exported during 
10 years from “Penang to China. The total 
quantities of Shark’s Fins imported into and ex- 
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ported from Prince of Wales Istand, fiom 1532 
to l B42. . . 2 : me oi Ef - : é 25 i om hating pes e bp : oe " 
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Lns2— gg Value in [83%—35 tfeg (Yale In 

 -'£Q oe A ani tity . Spanish ) Toe Gea Spanish 7 
1841 Qiks otters, 118449, PikOled itary n 
Total, 1,950), 19,216 | Total. |. 4B GRY. 





i@6, all. descriptions and shell fish: 


fermentation, and: afterwards dried, pounded and 
preserved with spices. With, the Malays, Sia- 
-hiese, Burmese and, Cochin Chinese, Balachan 
has become a neceasary of life, as it serves to 
season the daily food of these nations. 

Kh Manure—The smallest fishes, and all 
offal are employed in the spice plantations by 
the Chinese gardners and agriculturists — of 
Penang, who consider the fluid in) which fishes 
have been salted very useful manure in cocoanut 
plantations. In addition to the preceding, there are 
two animal productions of the eastern seas, whieh 


also are considered fishes by the Chinese. ‘They 
are the dried Holothurioiden, called Tripany 


Swala ov Beehe de iar, and Ontlle Fishes. Of 
both, large quantities are annually collected | aud 
dried for the market in’ China. ‘The naked Ce- 
phalopods are not only eaten fresh, but one 
species, a Loligo, forms in its dried state a eon- 
siderable article of tratlic. The preparation con- 
sists in removing the inkbay without laving open 
the mantle. After all impurities have been remov- 
ed by water, the mollusk is subinitted to a slight 
pressure and ultimately exposed to the sun. 
Siuall bundles of one Katty’s weight are tied up 
with slips of ratan, and enclosed in cases holdin 
ten Katties ane upwards. The Pikul sells 
atthe rate of V4 to 16 Spanish Dallars.-— 
Beng. ds. Soc. Jour. No. 208. Along the 
Asiatic coasts, the high price obtained for 
the superior and = well) manufactured — [sin- 
glass affords inducements not to be expected 
elsewhere, but all the parts of Fish, as the Flesh, 
the Ree, and the Sounds can be turned to ac- 
count,. much of the Fish caneht must be every- 


where consumed for food, while considerable | 


quantities are dried, and form articles of com- 
meree, as do Shark-fins and Fish-maws. ‘I'he 


sounds of many ludian Fishes might, like Stur-| 


geons, yield Isinglass, while Fish-glue and Fish 
oil might be obtained from others. ‘The natives 
of Asia are-not: unacquainted with the modes of 
w- The Roe appears among their 
ae é in; Medica under the natne of 
Butarookdy and: Mr. Crawfurd informs us, that 
“ the Roe-of enerinous sive.of a kind of Shad 








Which frequents: the ‘great river-of Sink-in Sumas 


tra, constitutes ahartiole of commerce: while 
the Balachang:. of ) 
sual ish with’prawns and shrimps,- first. fer- 





lieutqzare placed in a pit to undergo” 


{the Eastern Seas, consisting of 


mented and then dried, gives rise to a consider- 


{able traflic, as no food is deemed palatable with- 





tends to every country from 
Ohina to Bengal. IniJaveand Sumatra a pre 
‘paration of sinall fish with red ride, having the 
Sppearance of achovies, and the ‘eolowr of red 
enbibage, is esteemed as a delicacy. Soin India, 





[the preparationsecalled Tamarind: ‘Kish, is much 
ae as eter Prize as a relish; the acid of the Bamarind being 
HeimedS:a condiment prepared. fron, 


made use of for preserving fish eut in transverse 
‘shees :the demand for dried fish exists inevery part 
of Asia, and Isinglass is in request both in Europe 
und China. It might perhaps beeome an article 
of consumption even in india, as it is mentioned in 
their systems of MateriggMedica by the name of 
vhurree-al-su-mak and sureshun inahee, that is 
Fish-alue, and is described as a good diet for 
patients ina decline. The Sele combines.the ad- 
vantaves of fiucness of flavour, with wholesome- 
ness as food; while considerable im size, it is 
inizratory in habit and entersthe Bengal rivers 
ingreat: shoals in the cold) weather. [ts swim- 
mine bladder is of value as an article of commerce, 
and its flesh, is esteemed as food in a fresh 
state ; this would beeome = still more valuable if 
it could be properly cured. In China, the con- 
sumption of salted provisions is very general, 
“and also,” in consequence of the immense 
quantities of both sea and river fish which are 
daily caught, and the rapidly putrescent: nature 
of that species of provision a considerable portion 
is cured with salt-and dried in the san, the haut 
gout which accompanies it being rather a recom- 
mendation to the taste of the Chinese. Indeed 
it is one of their most favorite as well as -univer- 
sal articles of food, and they even overcame their 
prejudice or tuditference for whatever is foreign, 
on the oceasion of salted Cod being: intraduced 
for two or three vears in English ships, the.some- 
what decayed condition in which. it reached 
China being said to have been anything but a 
drawback. This species of eargo, besides its 
disagreeable nature and the injurious effect which 
itimicht have on some delicate articles of ship- 
ment, was found during the vovage to breed a 
peculiar insect, which from the readiness with 
which it bored into the planks and timbers of a 
ship, was considered as dangerons, and accord- 
ingly the import was greatly discontinued. 
Sir Av: Burnes represents © the mariner of Cutch 
in the present day as truly, adventurous putting 
to sea fora trifling reward, and stretching bold- 
ly across the ocean to Arabia, the Red Sea, and 
the Coasts of Zanzuebar in Africa. The Sea 
vessels of Gurachee sail to Muscat, Bombay, and 
the Malabar Coastgand the fishing-boats at the 
mouths of the Indus he describes..as good sea- 
boats, sailing very Fuickly, and as. numerous, be- 
eause the fishericS there are extensive, and form a 
source. of commerce on the South-Eastern part 
of the Peninsula of India. In Ceylon as also 
in China, the Pearl fisheries are of consider- 
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able valae. Dr. Cantor states that at the} 
ineuths: of the Ganges, the Fishermen have 
sea-going bonts, which they build-themselves; aitids 
that they are ‘a’ superior description ° of. Indie 

sailors. of much more indueattidwe: habiteitt 


1 ae 








Fuge d 


the majority of the natives of India. ‘Sti fat 
to the Eas! ave: ‘see bad oo cette 


1 iia 
med hi re Mc Fei die gies 
iy bt fs 1 ; ‘ 
ta L & 
Wel . 
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Crawfurd! an the indian feleadere: sberpett 


fishermen,’and ‘that ‘there ‘igi cart which they-|.’ 


carry to such. perfection as fishing, which the 
nature of their climate allows them to practise, 
with hardly any ‘interruption, from one end of 
the year to ‘the other ;:th fiskinz-boats proceeding 
10 sea With ‘the land«breeze at an early hour of 
the ‘morning, «ahd return: with the sea-breeze 
i little after noon. ‘Phe fisheries afford a most | 
ralaable branch of theit commerce, as a oveal.| 
varietyof- their fish are dried in the sun, or salted 
ind dried, and sent by the inhabitants of the 
coast in: hirge quantities into the interior Islands, 
or transmitted to every part of the Archipelago. 
Dr. Cantor has particularly called attention to 
‘he importance of attending to, and encouraging 
he sea fisherv, which is carmed on to a 
ery small extent, chiefly because the distance 
o Calcutta. :is too ereat to allow of the 
arriage “ef: fish in a fresh state. The only 
lass of! fishermen who have sea built boats 
nhabit villages situated near the entrance of the 
toouly... Their chief and most profitable em- 
slovmerit consists in attending, with their boats, 
mn the shipping entering and leaving the river 
or which they receive 16 rupees per diem. 
Whenever this employment fails, they resort to 
work with their nets, which they drag durnug 
righ water along the coasts of the Sunderbuns. 
['wo or three times are generally speaking suf-, 
icient to load-a boat with fishes and shell-fish 
a truly prodigions quantity being brought up in 
. few hauls). The larger portion of the prize 
vhich is not. consnmed or otherwise disposed of 
in the spot; ‘is then preserved. ‘This process 
ousists simply jin ‘dividing the fish, taking out 
he viscera, aad spreading them in the sun till 
hey become | ‘sufficiently dried. The Polynemus 
y' Sac pth enters the mouths of the 
Janges - pe shogle: The Kharrah, or Indian 
{ackerel, a:spee seat Thynnus, is rather uncom- 
non i th eettiary, bat it must be found in 
ne Burmese coast, as from thence, 
7 fe state are orn im- 














th ore wide prt | 
hart enter: the: rivers toa 
onsiderable dingueds : ve qgartie.sea. Shark skin, 
e says, is used ‘by the ‘mative “workmen for 
lishing wood and ivory j :: end Shark-fins we 
ave seen are largely exported to China. Of 
he better known salt water fishes of a wider 
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geographical distribution, such, for instance, as 
‘are valued'as articles: of food, at the three dis- 
Caloutta, Madras and _ Bombay, 
hie first is: the -Jeast) rich in varie- 
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‘he Lates nobilis; different species ot Po! 
and the Mugil Corsula datly: cowerithe - 
Kuropeans, who will TROVE readily flocighiee pre 
fishes under the tiames of the Hegti: or Cockup,, 
Sudjeh, ‘Tapsi: (Mango: fish), and the Indian 
Mullet. At the Sandheads, “may. be found some 
of those delicious fishes, which dre more familiar 
to the residents of Madras aud -Bombe¥ ; for an- 
stanee, the Indian Soles, the -Roll-fish, and, 
above all, the Black. and White: Pomfrets, and 
the Bummoloh, whieh latter, ina dried state, 
is known by the name of the Bombay auck. * Of 
these, the Indian Mullet is the most widely dis- 
tributed, being common in the Straits of Malacca, 
the Bay of Beneal, the Persian Gulf. and the 
Red Sea, also at tthe Cape of Giood Hope. “ The 
bazars in Calentta,’” Dr. Cantor remarks, “ are 
alwavs stocked with an ample supply ot dry fish, 
which is consumed partly by the European and 
native shipping of that port and partly by the poor- 
er classes of Bengal, and the Upper Provinces. 
Cargoes of this article are annualy imported by 
the Burmese and Arabs.” These dried fishes 
consist chiefly of the Bummalos, the above-nain- 
ed Siluroid Fish, which sells in Calentta at the. 

‘ate of four or five rupees a handred, in Endian 
Mullet, the Sudjeh, the Begti, and the Kharruh 
or Indian Mackerel. T he demand for dried 
fish exists all along the coasts of the Peninsula. 
At Bombay large. quantities of the Bummalo, 
are consumed and exported. At the mouths 
of the Indus, the fishery is extensive and some 
Fish Sounds are there procured, perhaps 
Sounds of Polyneme, but they may also be those 
of other fish ; as the specimens of Fishmaws are 
very different in form se the Isinglass sent 
from Bengal. Mr. McCleland, in his paper, calls 
attention to the very important subject of ineress- 
ing the supply of fish in the interior of India. 
Wherever there are any large pieces of water 
for the purposes of irrigation, as in the Peninsula 
of Tudia, these he conceives might suppert quan- 
tities of fish, if proper kinds were sélected, and 
pains taken to destroy the injurious animals, in 
oiwntly low for 
the purpose. He also suggests ‘that::at the 
different sanitaria which have | been: ventattished in 
the mountains, if’ ‘ would be 24 verre : 
practicable to form’ ritaria; whick'w 
times yield'a supplyof fieh:. ‘This: mig 
suggests, be done by’ damming up a portion of 
some of the yalleys through which the mountain 
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streams pass. -He also further recommends | widely distributed natural order of fish (Salmo- 
that the natives of India should turn their atten- nide\ is, however, found in thé Oxus, and in all 
tion to the curing of fish intdistricts whege they | the rivers of Central Asia that flow north and 
are abundant,‘and: sending them to. others. whore | west, and the Sale orientalis, M’Clelland, (“ Cal- 
they are less'so,;and for,;congumption.at seasons | cutta Journ. Nat. Hist.’’ iii, page 283 ), Was 
when fresh fish: becomes gcayte. ‘°'The: cold | caught by Mr. Griffith (Journals, p. 403) in the 
season, froat Nove aber to February, when .most | Bajnean river (north of the Hiudo Keosh) which 
fishes are-takep, ;in short. - ‘The fishermen not | flows into the Oxus, and whose waters. are sepa- 
reaits of curing their fish, have | rateg by.one narrow mountain: rrige from those 

of the feeders of the Indus. ‘fhe central Hima- 

layan rivers often-rise in Tibet from. lakes. full of 


having. ‘the “meat ; 

nothing.:te -stimitlate them to any exertion, 
fish, but have none (at least during-the rains) in 
that rapid part. of their course from 40,000 to 


beyond what ean be consumed when fresh. Had 
the fisherman the‘tneans of preserving the result 
of his: labors, his ‘thief market would commence 
when the fishing season ends, and his industry | 14,00% fect elevation : below. that, fish abound, 
| but { believe invariably gf different species. from 
those found at the sources of.the same:rivers. 
The nature of the tropical ocean+inte. which all 


would then become a permanent benefit . to 
the Himalayan rivers débouche, is no doubt the 


himself and the county at large. Mr. Crawfurd, 
after stating that the Fisheries of the Indian islands 

proximate cause of the absence of Salmonine. 
Sir John Richardson (Fishes of China Seas, &e., 


form the most valuable branch of their commerce, 

anu that a great variety of the fish caught, are dried 

in the sun, proceeds to observe, that * ordinary 

dried fish form no portion of the foreign ‘exports | “in Brit. Ass. Rep. &e.”} says that no species 

of the Indian Islands, but three singular modifica- | of the order has been found in the Chinese or 
eastern Asiatic seas. — Hooker Him. Jour. vol. ii. 
page 183. There are assuredly no seas in the 

world more abundant in’ esculent fish than 


tions of it do, Fish-maws, Shark-fins, and Trip- 

ang, all of which are sent to China in large quan- 

tity.” The ‘Tripang Swala, or Beche de Mar, 

often called Sea Slug, one of the tribe of Holo- | those of the Asiatic Archipelago, and a few 

thuria, is an unseemly looking molluscous animal, | of them are of excellent flavour. Fish coustitutes 
the chief anima! aliment of all the inhabitants, 
and everywhere of those of the sea-coast who are 
by profession fishermen. Among the best fishe- 


which constitutes, im quantity and value, one of 
ries are those of the eastern coast of. the Malay 


the most considerable articles of the exports of 

the Indian Islands to China. ‘There are fisheries 
Penmsula. those of the entire Straits of Malacca, 
of the northern coast of Java, and of all the 


of Tripang in every Island of the Indian Archi 
pelago, from Sumatra to New Guinea, and up- 
wars of not less than 8,000 ewt. are vearly sent 
to China from Macassar. The price ranging | coasts of Borneo and Celebes, with these of 
from 8 Spanish Dollars per picul to 20, and as} the Philippine Islands. The taking of the imo- 
high as 115, according to the quality. The same | ther-of-pearl oyster, the pearl-oyster in afew 
author states, that Shark-fins are exported to | places, of the holothurion or tnipang, and of 
China from every maritime country, between the | the shell tortoise, form valuable branches of 
Arabian Gulf and the Kast Indian Islands. A | the Malayan fisheries. — Crarefard’s Dictionary, 
page 138. In China, the various modes of catch- 
ing and rearing fish exhibit the contrivance and 
skill of the Chinese quite as much as their agri- 


picul of Shark-fins usually sells in China as high 

as 32 Spanish Dollars, or at £6. ts. per ewt. which 
cultural operations. According to the Reposi- 
tory, at least one tenth of the population derive 


high price makes it evident, that thev are only 
their food from the water, and necessity leads 


artacles ‘of luxury for the use of the rich. In the 
market of Macassar the ordinary price is about 

them to invent and try many ingenious ways of 
securing the fimiy tribes. Nets are woven of 


15 Spanish Dollars, or £2 16s. S$d._ per ewt. 
Of the three substances mentioned by Mr. Craw- 

hempen thread, and boiled in a solution of gam- 
bier, Lacaria gambier, to preserve them from rot- 


furd as exported from the Indian Islands, one 
only remains to be noticed, and this is Fish-maws. 

tiny. The smacks which swarm along the coast 
go oul in puirs, partly that the crews nay afford 


But of this he merely says that it is a favourite 
mutual relief and protection, but chiefly to join 


article of the strange luxury of the inhabitants 
in dragging the net fastened to their boats. Jha 


of that country, often bringing as high as 

75 Spanisu Dollars per picul or £14. 39. 6d. 
the shallows of rivers, rows of heavy boats axe 
driven down, and nets secured to them; which 


per cwt.' ili the market of Canton. Raw dried 
are examined and changed at every tide. . Those 


split: fish are abijjdantly cured. (without salt) 

in ‘Tibet; they af caught in the Yaru and. 

great lnkes of Ramchoo, Dobtah, and Yar-|.a 

bru, and are eliiefly carp, and allied fish, | who attend these nets, moreover, attach scoops 
which attain alarge size. It is one of the most’ or drag-nets to their boats, so loatled that they will 
remarkable facts in the Zoology of Asia, that no |.sink and gather the sole, ray, and other fish feci- 
trout or salon inhabits: any of the rivers that, ‘ing near the bottom. . Lifting nets, 20 feet 
débouche into the “Indian Ocean (the so-called " squaye, are suspended from poles elevated anid 
Himalayan: trout is a ‘species of carp). This depressed by a hawser worked by a windlass on 
635 
































































FISHUERIBS, OF SOUTHERN AND EASTERN ASIA. 
shore ; the nets are baited with the whites of eggs ; white rice fish and a kind of shad, complete the 


spread on the meshes. Cormorants are trained iu 
great numbers in the eastern provinces tacapture 
fish, and are sometimes wader such good order that 
they will disperse at a given signal, and ..retern 
with their prey without the precaution of a neck- 
ring. A single boatman can easily overses:£9 
or fifteen of these birds, and although: hendres 
may be out upon the water, each .one kngwé its 
own master. If one seize a fish too heavy for 
him alone, another comes to his assistance, and 
the two carry it aboard. The birds themselves 
are fed on bean-curd, and eels. or fish. ‘They 
lay eggs when three years old, which are often 
hatched under barn-yardyhens, and the chickens 
fed with eel’s blood and hash. ‘They do not fish 
during the summer months. The price of a 
pair varies from. $ 5 to $ 8. Mussels are caught 
in small cylindrical basket traps, attached to a 
single rope, and floated with the tide near the bot- 
tom.—Millians’ Middle Kingd., Tol UL. page 10. 
The rearing of fish is an important pursuit, and the 
spawn is sometimes deposited in proper vessels, 
and placed in favorable positions for hatching. 
The bulletin Universel for 1239 asserts that in 
in some part of China, the spawn so taken Is 
carefully placed in an empty egg-shell, and the 
whole closed : the egy is then replaced in the nest, 
and after the hen has sat afew davs upon it, re- 
pened, and the spawn placed in vessels of water 
warmed by the sun, where it soon hatehes.— If @/- 
liams’ Middle Kingdom, p. 270. Shell-fish aud 
mollusks, both fresh and salt, are abundant in the 
Chinese market, but they have not been examined 
ucientifically. Oysters of a good quality are com- 
mon along the coast, and a species of Mactra, or 
sand calm, is fished up near Macao. The Peart 
river affords two are three kinds of freshwater! 
shell-fish, of the genus Mytilus, whieh are obtain- 
ed by dredging. ‘The prawns, shrimps, crabs, | 
crawtish, aud other kinds of crustacea met with, 
are not less abundant than palatable, one species 
of crawfish, as large, but uot taking the place of 
the lobster ealled lany hai, or dragon crab, cuttle- 
fish of three or four kinds, and the large king- 
eral (Polyphemus), are all eaten by the natives, 
though not relished by others. —W’iams, p. 272. 
Ihe true cod has uot been observed on the 
Chinese. coast, but several species of Serrant (as 
Plectropoma susuki, Serranus shihpan, megachir 
xc.) generally,called ship- pan by the natives and 
raroupa by foreigners, are common about Macao, 
ind considered the most delicate flavoured of any 
in the markets. © Another common and delicious 
fish is the Polynemus tetradactylus or bynnl-carp, 
usually called salmon by foreigners, isinglass is 
prepared from its skin. The pomfret, or stang- 
vu of the natives (Stromatens argenteus), is a 
yood pan-fish, but not so delieate-a8 the solefish, 
many species of which abound in the shallows of 
the Bogue. ‘I'wo or three species of mackerel, 
he Sciwna lucida, au ophicephalus, the mullet, the 
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i pond swarms with thei. 


list. of good table fish found in the markets of 
| Cantog.—Filliama’ Middle Kingdom, page 169. 
| Lnmense : quantities ot fish are, dail y caugh t in 


: ‘ ts eg a a ; ‘ 
the river gbove the town, Theig yrode. of catch- 


ing them ts ingenjous and_ omyishni. One day I 
was going up a considerable distartcerin,.a boat, 
and set out a little befare low ayater, that J might 
have the full benefit of the flow.of the tide,.and 
get, as far up as possible before it turned. “On 
the side of the river,-a few miles above Ning-po, 
L observed some hundreds‘ of small boats anchor- 
ed, each containing two or three men ;, and the 
tide turning just as [ passed, the whole fleet was 
instautly in motion, rowing and sculling up the 
river with the greatest rapidity. As soon as the 
men reached a favourable part of the stream they 
“ast out their nets and began to make a loud 
noise, splashing with their oars and seulls with 
the intention, J suppose, of driving the fish into 
the net$. After remaining in this spot for about a 
quarter of an hour, all the boats set off again, far- 
ther up, for-the next station, when the crew com- 
meneed again in the same noisy manner, and so 
on fora long wav up the river, as long as the 
tide was flowing ; they then returued with the ebb 
loaded with fishes for the next morning's market. 
‘There is another mode of catching: fish, which [ 
have frequently seen in the northern provinces, 
even more enrious than that) which TL have just 
notived. Every one acquainted with Chinese 
history knows that the fish abonud in all’ the 
rivers and lakes of the north; indeed every little 
1 was greatly surprised 
when [ first saw the fish catcher following his 
profession in’ these places. He is literally am- 
phibious. He is fo be seen perfectly naked, 
half-walking, half-swimming ; now he raises his 
arins and hands above his head, and, bringing 
them down, strikes a’sharp blow upon the water, 
making a loud and splashing noise. ITis feet are 
not idle; they warn hint that a fish is at hand, 
and they are now feeling for hia amongst the wud 
at the bottom of the pond. The next moment 
the fisherman has disappeared : he is now under 
water, and he remains so long that you think 
something has happened to him. ‘There is, however, 
no cause of fear: a few seconds more and he 
appears, rubbing his face and eyes with one 
hand, and in’ the others triumphantly holding up 
the poor little fish which he has just captured. 
It: is immediately placed safely in his basket, 
and the work goes on as before.” The sar- 
face of the water is stragy.and splashed, as 
| have just described, in onder te frejghten the 
fish which are swimming amongst the feet of 
the Chinamen. Being freightened,: they dive 
immediately tu the bottom. aongst the mud, 
where they are felt by the feet, and are soon 
inken by these ‘expert divers. But the most 
singular of all the methods of catching: fish in 
China is that of trainiag aud employing a large 
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species of cormorant for this purpose, cenerally | the towns of Hang-chow-foo and Shanghae. 1 
called the fishing cormorant. ‘These are certain- | also saw great numbers of them on the river 
ly wonderful birds. I have frequently met-with | Min, near Foo-chow-foo. I was most :anxious 
them on the canals and lakes in the interior, and,|to get some living specimens, that 1 might | 
had I not seén with my own eyes their extraordi- | take them home to Kngland.— Fortune's W ander- 
nary docility, 1 should have had great difficulty | ings, from page 104 to 111. The Chinaman 
in bringing my mind to believe what authors | from whom | bought these birds ‘has a large 
have said about them. The first time f saw establishment for fishing and breeding the 
them was on a canal a few miles from Ning-po. | birds about thirty or forty miles from Shan- 
T was then on my way to a celebrated temple in| ghae, and hetween that town and Chapoo. They 
that quarter, where I intended to remain for|sellata high price even amongst the Chinese 
some time, in order to make collections of objects themselves—TI believe from six to eight dollars 
of natural history in the neighbourhood. When | per patr, that is, from 30s. to 40s. As I was 
the birds came in sight, I immediately made my | anxious to learn something of their food and ha- 
boatmen take in our sail, and we remained sta- | bits, Mr. Medhurst, jun, interpreter to the Bri- 
tionary for some time to observe their proceed- | tish Consulate at Shanghae, kindly undertook to 
ines, ‘There were two small boats, containing | put some questions to the man who brought 
one man and about ten or twelve birds in each. them, and sent. me the following notes connected 
'The birds were standing perched on the sides of with this subject :—‘ The fish catching birds eat 
the little boat, and apparently had just arrived at ismall fish, yellow eels and pulse jelly. At 5 
the fishing ground, and were about to commence) P.M. every day each bird will eat six tacls 
operations. ‘They were now ordered out of the; (cight ounces) of eels or fish, and a catty of pulse 
boats by their masters, and so well trained were jelly. They lays eggs after three years, and in 
they, that they went on the water immediately, ) the fourth or filth month. Ffens are used 
scattered themselves over the canal, and beean yo inenbate the eggs. When about to lay, their 
to look for fish. They havea beautiful sea-green | faces turn yed, and then a good hen piust set upon 
eye, and, quick as lightening, they see and dive} them. The date must be clearly written upon the 
upon the finny tribe, which, once caught in the shells of the eggs laid, and they will hateh im 











sharp-notched bill of the bird, never by any pos- twenty-five days. When hatched, take the young 
sibility ean escape. ‘The cormorant now rises to | and put them upon cotton, spread upon some 
the surface with the fish in its bill, and the mo- }| warm water, and feed them with eel’s blood for five 
nent he is seen by the Chinaman he 1s called davs. After five days they can be fed with eel’s 
back to the boat. As doctle as a dog, he swims flesh chopped fine, and great care must be taken 
after his master, and allows himself to be pulled in watehing them. When fishing, a straw tie 
into the San-pan, where he disgorges has prey, | must be put upon their necks, to prevent them 
and again resumes his labours. And, whit is ! from swallowing the fish when they eatch them. 
more wonderful still, if one of the cormo- | In the eighth or ninth month of the year they 
rants gets hold of a fish of large size, so | will daily descend ito the water at ten o'clock 
large that he would have. some difficulty in} ain the morning, and catch fish until five in the 
taking it to the boat, some of the others, | afternoon, when they will come on shore. They 
seeing his dilemma, hasten to his assistance, will continue to go on In this way until the third 
and with their efforts united capture the animal | month, after which time they cannot fish until 
and haul him off to the boat. Sometimes a bird | the eighth month comes round again. The male 
seemed to get lazy or playful, and swam about | is easily known from the female, in being gene- 
without attending to his business ; and then the | rally a larger bird, and im having a darker, and 
Yhinaman, with a long bamboo, which he also | more glossy feather, but more. particularly in the 
used for propelling the boat, struck the water | size of the head, the head of the male being large 
near where the bird was, without, however, hurt: {and that of the female small.” Such are the ha- 
ing him, calling out to him at the same time in | bits of this extraordinary bird. As the months 
an angry tone. Immediately, like the truant | named an the note just quoted refer® to the Chi- 
school boy who neglects his lessons and is found | nese calendar, it follows that these birds do. not 
out, the cormorant gives up his play and resuines | fish in the summer months, but commence im an- 
his labours. <A small string is put round the | tumn, about October, and end about May— 
neck of the bird, to prevent him from swallowing | periods agreeing nearly with the eighth and third 
the fish which he catches ; and great care is tak- | month of the Chinese year.—Fortune’s F ander - 
en that this string is placed and fastened so that | sage, pages 104 to 113. - 
it will not slip farther down upon his neck and} (3616) FISHES OF EASTERN AND SOU- 
choke him, which otherwise it would be very apt | THERN ASIA, being Catalogue of Malayan 
to oe I first saw these birds on the Ning- Fishes. By Theodore Cantor, Esq. Af. D. Ben- 
ee i: — had opportunities of inspecting | yp? Mydical Service. 
China ee irate operation in many other parts of [Localities printed in Halies signify those from wheace the 
» More particularly in the country between | gshes were obtained ; in ordinary type those previvusly given 
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by authors. The descriptions are drawn up. from recently 
taken specimens, | 

Subclass. TELEOSTEI Order. ACAN- 

THOVTERL Fam. PeRcorps. 

Genus LALES, Cuvier and Valenciennes, 1828. 
Infraorbital and humeral bones, and preopercle 
strongly toothed, the latter with a spine at the 
angle ; anterior dorsal fin Iughcr but shorter than 
in Perea and Labrax ; tongue smooth. 

(3617) Lates heptadactylus, (\acepedc.) 


Syn. Perca rnaxima, Sonncrat (MS. ?) Cuv. and 

Val. If. 96. 

Holocentre heptadactsle, Lacepede, IV. 
344 and 391. 

Russell, CXAXXI1. Pandoomenoo. 

Coius vacti, Buchanan Ilam. 86, 869, PI. 
16, Fig. 28. 

Lates nobilis, Cuv. and Val. 11.96, PLOW, 

Lates nobilis, Cuv. R.A. TE. ES tay. 

Lates nobilis, Richardson: Report, St, 
222. 

Lates nobilis, Blecker: Verh. Batav. Ge- 
noots. NAL]. 16, 27. 

Ikan Siyakup of the Malays. 

Head and back brownish, or blackish pale 
green, sides silvery grey; scales with a brownish 
spot at the root, or edged with that colour; ab- 
domen silvery ; pectorals and ventrals pale yel- 
low, the other fins brownish or blackish. Tris 
blackish golden; pupil cornelian red. D7 or 
S—1/ll or 12, © 18 or 177, A 3/8 or 9, V 1/5, 
P. 17 or 18 Br. VIL. (Russell: D 7--1/138, C 
18, A 3/9, V 1/5, P15. Buehan: D 7—1/12, 
G18, A 8/11, V1/5,P 17. Cuv. and Val: D 
7 or 8—1/12, A 3/8 or 9.) Inhabits the Sea aud 
estuaries of Pinang, Malayan Peniasula, Singa- 
pore. Bay of Bengal, estuaries of the Ganges, 
Indian Ocean, China Sea, Canton, Java, Madura. 
Total length, 5 feet. Those inhabiting brackish 
water are of a muddy flavour, and blackish or of 
much darker colours than those livmg in the sea. 
The speeies appears to be Jess numcrous in the 
Straits of Malacca than in Bengal. Both in 
fresh and in dried state, it is highly valued as an 
article of food. It also yields isinglass, of which 
however, inthe Straits, but little is-collected, 
partly on account of the comparative scarcity of 
the fish, and partly owing to the thinness of the 
airevessel, That of a Jaree-sized fish when dried, 
weighs upwagds of one ounce. At Pinang this 
kind sells at the rate of 25 to 50 Spanish Dollars 
pr. Pikul. 

Genus APOGON, Lacepede, 1802. Scales 
large, deciduous ; the two short dorsals widely 
separated ; margin of the preepercle double, fine- 
ly toothed ; pyloric appendages few. 


(3618) Apogon pocilopterus, Kuhl. and Van}: 


Hasselt ? . 
Syy.? Apogon pocilopterus, Cuv. and Val. 
VT. 154. | 


Head above, back and upper half of thé sides 
reddish brown ; lower half and abdomen mother 


1 of the head. 


the longest and strongest, each of which is 2} 
of the length of the head; the sixth spine exceeds 
the first by one third ; the spine of the posterior 


equal length, 3 of that of the head. 







of pearl ; crown and sides of the head minutely 
dotted with black ; opercles silvery ; on the tail, 
in the middle of the base of the caudal, a large 
rounded blackish spot ; membrane between first, 
second and third spines black ; rest hyaline, mi- 
nutely dotted with brown ; posterior dorsal, cau- 
dal and anal, pale yellowish, dotted® with pale 
brown, ventrals pale yellowish ; pectorals hyaline. 
Iris mother of pearl, upper half black. D 6— 
1/9, © 158, A 2/8, V 1/5, P13, Br. VIL 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore. otal 
length, 43 inch. The length of the hhead 1s 2 of 
the total; the orbit borders on the profile, and 
oceupics the second fourth of the head ; the dis- 
tance between the orbits across the forehead 1s 
® of the horizontal diameter of the orbit, which 
is 2 of the length of the head. The posterior 
marein of the preoperele is finely serrated nearly 
all yonnd, except. a sinall portion of the Jower 
part ; the operele terminates ina broad triangu- 
lax membranous point, in the upper margin of 
which appears a deep rounded incision. The 
vertical diameter at occiput is 3, in front of the 
anterior dorsal a little Jess than the leneth of the 
head, at the root of the caudal it slightly exceeds 
The sides are covered by 11 
longitudinal series of rounded, finely ciliated 


scales, each with 15 to 18 radiating Jines at the 
hase. 
back ; it occupies the third upper series of scales, 


The lateral line follows the outline of the 


23 or 24, on cach of which appears a central, 


longitudinal tube, with one or two minute tubes 
on each side of its root. 
immediately above and below the lateral hne 
present an indistinct longitudinal elevation. The 
first dorsal spine is 4 of the second and third, 


The scales of the series 


) 


dorsal, the second anal and the ventrals are of 
In the in- 
constant character of colours, the present species 
differs from 4, peciloplerus, ut both agree in 
their number of fin rays, and general resemblance 
to the Mcditerancan species. (4. rex mullorum, 
Guv. and Val. IT. 143). It is to be regretted 
that the description of 4. peciloplerus is not 
sufficicntly explicit for identification. At Pi- 
nang and Singapore single individuals of the 

present species are of uncertain occurrence. 
(3619) Apogon quadrifasciatus, Cuv. and Val. 
SYN, ? oe pala White; Voyage, 268, 

ig. 1. : 
Aeon quadrifasciatus, Cuv. and Val. 

_ J. 183, | | a 
Apogon quadrifasciatus, Bleeker: Verh. 
atav. Gen, XXII. 16, 28. 

Crown of the head and back brownish black ; 
sides and abdomen, mother of pearl; a broad 
black band from above the orbit to the root of 
the caudal ; a second parallel from behind the 
orbit, first beneath the lateral line, but from near 
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and the root of the caudal is but about one 
half of that between the latter and the last 
ray of the posterior dorsal, or about 4 of 
the length of the head. The first branched 
ray of the ventrals equals in length the second 
spine of the anterior dorsal. The length of the 
transparent pectorals is about 2 of the vertical 
diameter of the body. This species is closely 
allicd to Apogon lincolatus, Ehrenberg, the pe- 
cular coloration is strikingly similar in both, 
but it differs from the latter, and the other spe- 
cies, In the greater number of anal rays, and in 
the toothed appearance of the second dorsal spine. 
A single specimen was observed at Pinang in 
July 1845. ‘The fishermen asserted it to be of 
very rare ocenrrence. The very capacious stomach, 
occupying the whole length of the abdominal 
cavity, was expanded with minute shrimps; the 
intestinal canal is less than one third of the total 
length, and without emecopyloric appendages. 
The rounded acoustic bones are, for the size of 
the fish, remarkably large. 

Genus CILANDA,* Buchan. ITam. 1822. 
(Ambassis,} Cuv. and Val. 1828.—Hamiil- 
tonia,~ Swainson, 1839.) Teeth sharp, scat- 
tered in both jaws, with some of the bones of the 
head distinctly indented on the edge ; with prick- 
Ics in some of the fins, and with bodies more or 
less diaphonous, and much compressed ; the sides 
nearly perpendicular. Nodes. * Not from yavdds, 
hians, as stated by mistake in Nomenclator Zoo- 
logicus, (Pisces, p. 15,) but from Chanda, the ver- 
nacular name, applied in Bengal to the Genus. 
(Chandve, Vind. Silver.) + MM. Cuvier and Va- 
lencicimes observe that the two first species of 
Chanda, described by Buchanan, belong to a dif- 
ferent genus, and they have for that reason cancel- 
led Chanda. $ Buchanan himself expressed doubts 
as to the propriety of placing his first species in 
that genus. Fam. Zenide (Scombroide, Bonap.) 
Swainson, “shes. sre. Vol. I. p. 250. “ Hamil- 
Conin ovata, Sw., Wam. fig. 37, and ZZ. lata, Sw., 
Tam. fig. 37." Both references are errata. 


(8621) Chanda dussumieri, (Cuv. and Val.) 


Syn. Ambassis dussumieri, Cuv. and Val. IT. 
18]. 
Ambassis dussumieri, Bleeker: Verh- 
Bat. Gen. XXII. 17, 30. 

Crown of the head and the back pale greenish, 
minutely dotted with black, operele bluish silvery; 
sides pale silvery with a narrow longitughinal 
shining silvery band from the opercle tothe 
caudal fin ; abdomen transparent with the silvery. 
peritoneum shining through.  I'in-membranes«', 
transparent; that connecting the 2d and 38d 
dorsal spine, minutely dotted with black and with 
a black margin ; caudal in some with a blackish 
margin. Iris silvery; the upper’ fourth part 
black. D 7—1/9. U 173, A 3/9, V 1/5, P17, 

; Yesponding rays of the posterior dorsal fin. The|Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Malabar, 
» distance between the sixteenth double anal ray, ' Java, Madura. Total length: 3 inch. The vertical 
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the posterior part of the second dorsal it intersects 
the lateral line, continuing above it through the 
middle of the caudal fin; upper half of anterior 
dorsal, between 3d and 6th spine, more or less 
intense black ; the other fins pale yellowish, or 
pale crimson ; all except the pectorals with broad 
blackish margins. Iris silvery with large black 
spots. D 1—I-, C 172, A 2/8, Vv 1/5, P 16, 
Br. VIL. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore. 
Pondicherry, Batavia. Total length, 4} inch. 
In the voung the two lateral black bands, and the 
blackish margins of the fins are very indistinct, 
or scarcely perceptible. All the species of the 
fins exhibit traces of transversal striv. This 
species is not numerous at Pinang. 
(3620) Apogon fucatus, Cantor. . 
Body and fins, except the pectorals, silvery 
carmine with raiubow reflections, cheeks, throat 
and abdomen paler; from the lower part of the 
orbit to the muzzle a gamboge oblique line; at 
the root of the caudal a large round black spot, 
surrounded by numerous minute brown dots, 
and a few similar on the scales of the posterior 
part of abdomen. Pupil eircular, black with 
crimson reflection; iris golden gamboge, the 
upper fourth part ultramarine, D 6—1/9, 
Co 1st, A 2/16, V 1/5, P 13, Br. VIT. 
lnbabits Sea of Pinang. Total length, 2¢ 
inch. The leneth of the head is contained about 
34 times in the total; its depth, which is little 
less than that of the body, equals its length ; 
the eye is large, circular, the diameter shehtly 
exceeding 4 of the length of the head; the 
mouth small, little protractile ; gape subvertical ; 
the angle of the mouth a little m= front of the 
anterior margin of the orbit; teeth excessively 
minute ; margin of preopercle very finely toothed ; 
lateral line following the outline of the back, 
nearly throughout oblique, becoming horizontal 
close to the root of the caudal. Examined under 
a Jens, the spines of all the fins are transversely 
striated, as in the Genus Chanda. The spines 
of the anterior dorsal are very slender, as in 4. 
macronterus, Kuhl and Van Ilasselt, and scarccly 
arched. The lower part of the anterior margin of 
the second spine is armed with three blunt tecth, 
vertically situated. The second, third and fourth 
» Spine, are of nearly equal length ; about one half of 
the vertical diameter of the body. The spine of the 
posterior dorsal fin equals in length the longest 
anterior, but the second branched ray, which 
. slightly exceeds the first and third, is 2 of the 
; vertical diameter of ihe body. The distance 
- between the last, double, ray of the posterior 
p dorsal, and the root of the caudal equals the 
length of the head. The caudal is slightly 
forked : the length of the centre 4 of the total. 
The basal extent of the anal is a little less than 
the length of the head; the second and third 
ranched rays are the longest, equalling the cor- 
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diameter of the body is contained about 34 
times in the total lencth. ‘This species appear to 
occur but rarely at Pinang. In three examined 
there was no external appearance of the horizon- 
tal spine in front of che first dorsal. | 


(3622) Chanda nalua, Buchan. Ham. 


Syn. Chanda nalua, Buch. Ham. 107, PI. 6, 
Fig. 30, . 
Ambassis nalua, Cuv. and Val. TI. 182. 


Ambassis nalua, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XXII. 17, 29. 


Crown of the head and back pale greenish, 
with a few indistinct blackish spots at the dorsal 
fins; sides pale silvery, with a narrow Jonettu- 
dinal shining silvery band from the opercle to 
the caudal fin; cheeks and opercles iridescent 
silvery, the latter with a blackish spot between 
the angle and the orbit, produced by munerous 
blackish dots; abdomen transparent, iridescent, 
with the silvery peritoneum shining through : 
fins pale citrine, the membrane of the auterior 
dorsal minutely dotted with black, particularly 
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(3623, Serranus hexagonatus, (Forster). 
Syn. Perca hexagonata, Fersrer. | 
oo hexagonatus, Bloch. Sehnei. 
er. | | | 
acta hexagonatus, Cuv. and Val, II. 
Serranus stellans, Richardsor, Ann. Nat. 
Hist. March 1842. 
Serranus hexagonatus. Richardson : Voy. 
Sulph. 82, Pl. 38, Fig. 1. 

Ground colour of the head above, back and 
upper half of the sides pale reddish brown with 
numerous rounded, frequently confluent spots, 
all indistinct and of a shade but slightly darker 
than the ground colour ; lower half of the sides 
diluted reddish brown, becoming whitish on the 
abdomen ; fins reddish brown, darker than the 
body from their numerous indistinct spots, the 
largest of which along the back between the dor- 
sal spines ; upper margin of the dorsal mem- 
brane black ; all the spines greyish brown. Iris 
reddish brown, with a narrow golden ring. D. 
1/17, © 17-3, A 3/8, V 1/5, P.17, Br. VIL. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang Isles of Borabora 


ny syex » % ‘ *) “4 7 a ry ¢ yoy Lee he am _ eye Y ; ° 
between the 2d and 3d spine, with a black mar- | oq OQualan, South Pacific. Total length : 7 inch. 


gin. Ins silvery with a black spot beneath the 
upper margin of the orbit; pupil circular, 
black with crimson reflection. 1) 7--1/9, 10 
or 11,0 177, A 3/9 or 10, V 1/5, P15, Br. 
VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Rivers of Lower 
Bengal, Batavia, Samarane, Surabaya, Buna, 
Sumbawa. Total length : 4¢ inch. As observ- 
ed by MM. Cuvier and Valencicnnes this specics 
differs from Chanda gymnocephala (Lacépede). 
Syn. Sciena safyha Yorskal ?—Lutjanus gym- 
nocephalus, Lacep.— Centropomus anbassis, Lacey. 
— Ambassis commersoniu, Cuv. and Val. UL. 17. 
Pl. 25) by its comparatively shorter head, blunter 
muzzle, and greater depth of the body. Besides, 
it may at once be distinguished by the extent of 


posterior dorsal, which in the present specics at- 
taches itself to the lower third of the spine of 
the posterior dorsal, but does not as in Chanda 
gymnocephala descend nearly down to the level 
of the back. From the individuals deseribed by 
Buchanan, those inhabiting the sea differ slightly 
in colours, and in having one, rarely two, brauch- 
ed rays less in the posterior dorsal and anal fins. 
The species is at all seasons of no rare occurrence 
at Pinang. It feeds on small Grustacea. The 
preceding species of pogon and Chanda are of 
little value as articles of food. At Pinang they, 
as well as numerous other small fishes, the daily 
residue of the market, are used as manure. 


Genus SERRANUS, Cuv. and Val. 1828. 
Dorsal fin single ; preopercle serrated ; oper- 
cle with two or three flat spines ; teeth velvety, 
with a greater or smaller number of longer, point- 
ed teeth ; crown of the head, opercles, and cheeks 
covered with scales ; muzzle and jaws with more 
or‘less perceptible scales, or aparently naked. 





| er than all the rest. 
the membrane connecting the anterior to the) 


The leneth of the head is 33 of the total; the 
vertical diameter at occiput is 2 of the length of 
the head ; the greatest oblique diameter of the 
orbit is about 44 Qf the length of the head ; the 
marvin of the preoperele is rounded, the ascend- 
ing part strongly toothed, the three lowest teeth 
larver than the rest ; of the three spines of the 
opercle the upper one is the smallest, and the 
centre one the largest, its length equalling } of 
the diameter of the eye ; the membranous _por- 
tion of the opercle is clongatea to a sharp point. 


The upper maxillary teeth are preceded on each 


side by a single curved canine, inside of which 
appear several pointed teeth, conspicuously long- 
The lower maxillarics have 
two canines on each side of the symphysis. All 
the fins are rounded ; the dorsal spines are ra- 
ther slender and a little shorter than the soft 
rays; the second anal spine is longer and strong- 
er than any of the other spines, its length equal- 
ling the extent of the base of the anal fin. The 
ercatest vertical diameter of the body slightly 
exceeds 4 of the total length. The stomach is 
moderate, coriaceous, particularly near the fun- 
dus ; the appendicula coecopylorica are of equal 
length, about = inch ; the length of the intesti- 
nal canal is a little Jess than the total. This spe- 
cies, of which a single individual occurred at 
Pinang in 1845, agrees with the description of 
Serranus stellans, Richardson, which the author 
later referred to S. hevagonatus. Inthe Pinang 
specimen the dark spots disappeared shortly 
after death, leaving behind a uniform reddish 
brown colour. | a a 
(3624) Serranus lanceolatus, (Bloch.) 
SYN, pele lanceolatus, Bloch, Pl, 242, 
ig. 1. 
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Holocentrus lanceolatus, Shaw. LV. 567. 
Russell, CXXX. Suggtathoo Bontoo. 
Serratius lancevlatus, Cuv. and Val. I. 
Serranus lanceolatus. Bleeker: Verh. 
Batay. Gen. XXIT. 9, 18, 35. 
“Tkan Krapu” of the Malayas. 
Ground-eolour of the body and _ fins bright 
gambove, with five broad vertical brown or black 
bands, of which the first from the orbit over the 
preopercle, the second from the crown of the 
head obliquely over the opercle to behind the 
pectoral fins, where it joins the third; in the 
obliquely oval space between these two bands 
some individuals have a. large oval black spot ; 
the third band, which occupies the space between 
the 2nd and LOth dorsal spine, becomes narrower 
on the body and continues jointly with the second 
band over the abdomen ; the fourth band spans 
nearly the whole lower half of the dorsal rays, 
proceeds over the body and the anal, on the pos- 
terior part of which the ground colour is visible, 
with one or more black spots ; the fifth band is 
in front of the caudal; all the fins with one or 
more series of large black spots, more or less 
confluent ; the pectorals in some with three arch- 
ed undulating black bands; jaws with large 
black spots. Pupil circular black ; iris golden. 
In the young the ground colour is citrine or 
sulphur. D 11/16, C 174, A 3/8, V 1/5, P 18, 
Br. VII. Inhabits Sea 
Bengal, Batavia, Samarang. ‘Total length: 64 
inch. In three individuals examined the num- 
ber of fin rays was the above stated ; Russell and 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes give the dorsal 
11/14, and the latter give the anal 3/10. 
(3625) Serranus Kuhl and 
fTasselt. 
Syn. Serranus horridus, Cuv. and Val. IT, 
Serranus horridus, Bleeker: Verh. 
Gen. XXII. 7, 19, 36. 
“Tkan Krapu” of the Malays. 
Crown of the head and back blackish brown : 
sides and abdomen brownish grey, Jargely mar- 
bled with blackish brown ; spinous part of the 
dorsal yellowish pale brown, with a large basal 
brownish spot, between each pair of spines: the 
rest of the dorsal gamboge, the lower half with 
three or four oblique downward directed blackish 
bands, above which soine large round black 
spots ; caudal, anal and ventral fins gamboge, 
with large round, sometimes confluent, black 
spots; pectorals with a large black spot in the 
centre of the base, and three or four more or less 
interrupted arched black bands. Iris blackish 
‘brown with a golden ring. D 11/15 or 16, C 
173, A 3/8, V 1/5 P17 or 19, Br. VII. In- 
habits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Java. To- 
tal length ; 4 feet 3 inch. This species is closely 
allied to Serranus geographicus, Kuhl and Van 
Hasselt, which according to M.M. Cuvier and 


horridus, Van 


32], 


Valenciennes has one or two additional soft rays: 


of Pinang, Bay of 


Bat. 


in the dorsal, and two in the anal fin. It attains 
to gigantic size. In one, the weight of which 
exceeded 130 lb., the stomach contained remains 
of Stromateus, Sphyrna blochii, and of a Limulus. 
Though not plentiful, it is not of uncommon. oc- 
currence at Pinang, where it is valued by the na- 
tives both in its fresh and dried ‘state. In the 
adult the colour of the fins is greenish olive. 


(3626) Serranus allivelis, Cuv. and Val. 


SYN. nae altivelis, Cuv. and Val IT. 314 

4 ee 

Cromileptes _altivelis, Swainson, Nat. 
Hist. of Fishes, If, 201, 

Serranus altivelis, Richardson : 
1845, 230. 

Serranus altivelis, Bleeker, Verh. Batav. 
Gen. XXII. 18, 38. 


Hfead and body brownish buff changing to 
white on the abdomen; fins lilac-vrey ; all parts 
with distant round black spots, edged with white; 
those of the body and corsal fins larger than the 
rest; Iris brownish buff with a narrow golden 
ring, the upper part with two ocelli. D 10/18, 
C 172 A 3/10, V 1/5, P17, Br. VIL. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Java, China Seas. Total 
length: 4§ inch. M.M. Cuvier and Valencien- 
nes count 19 soft rays in the dorsal fin, but 
their figure represents 18 ; the latter is probably 
taken from a perserved specimen, and gives but 
an inadequate idea of the exquisitely delicate 
tints of the living fish. A single, probably young 
mdividual observed at Pinang in June 1845, far- 
ther differs from Pl. 25, //ist. Nat. des Poiss, 
in having the dorsal spines from the third of 
equal length, whereas in the plate, their length is 
represented as gradually increasing from the 
first to the tenth. ‘The very capacious stomach 
was expanded with remains of Crustacea. 


(3627) Serranus bontoo, Cuy, 


Syn. Russell CXXVIIT. Madinawa Bontoo. 
Serranus bontoo, Cuvier R. A. II. 141, 
Serranus bontoo, Cuv. and Val. IT. 33-4. 
Serranus bontoo: Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 

Gen. XXII, 9. 


Brownish grey, lighter on the abdomen; heal 
and body with numerous round blackish spots ; 
fin membranes brownish grey ; the dorsal black- 
ish at the base and upper half. Iris pale green- 


Report 


ish olive witha narrow golden ring. D 1] /17, 
C173, A 3/8, V 1/5, P19, Br. VII. Inhabits 


sea of Pinang, Madras, Vizagapatam, Java. 
Total length: 5 inch. A single individual with 
one soft anal ray less, but otherwise corresponding 
to the description and figure of Russell, was ob- 
served at Pinang in 1843. The lowest three 
teeth of the preopercle are larger than the rest. 


On each side of the intermaxillary bone appears 


acanine, stronger than the rest of the teeth. 
The black spots of the body become indistinct 
after death, , 
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(3628) Serranus cocoides, (Buchanan Hamil 
ton). 
Syx. Russell CXNXVI, Bontoo. | 

Bola ? coivides. Buchanan Ham. 89. 
369. An unfinished coloured sketch 
in the depulicate series of Buchanan’s 
Drawings leaves no doubt of the spe- 
cies in question, 

Serranus sutllus, Cuv. and Val. IT. 335. 

Serranus sutllus, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen, XXII, 9. 

Head, body and fins reddish ash-coloured, 
whitish on the abdomen, with niomerous rust- 
coloured or orange round spots, those of the dor- 
sul sometimes confluent, forming one or two 
longitudinal bands. tris pale golden with one 
or two rasty spots. D 1/15, C178, A 3/8, 
V 1/5, P 18, Br, VU. Inhabits Sea of Pin- 
ang, Siagapore, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
Gangetic estuaries, Java. Total length : 1 foot 
6 inch. ‘This species grows to a vigantic size. 
Russell saw one 7 ft. in Jeneth, 5 in cirerunfer- 
ence, Weighing more than 500 Ib. Smaller indi- 
viduals are highly valued as articles of food. It 
is not numerous at Pinang. 

Genus GEN YOROGE, Cantor. 
révv cleft. Substituted for Diacope, Cuvier 1187, 
preocenpicd by Diacope, Hubner 1816, (Lepi- 


pwyi) Chee k ; 


dopt.) (Kqnivatené to DIACoVE, Curie.) Canes | 


among the velvety maxillary teeth ; margin of 
preoperele toothed ; opercle generally ternnnating 
in two or three flat points ; margin of preopercle 
with a notch receiving a tubcrosity of the mtero- 
percle. 

(3629) Genyoroge notata, (Cuv. and Val.) 

Syn. Russell XCVITI, Antika Doondiawah. 
Diacope notata, Cuv. and Val. TL. 422. 
Mesoprion Russelli, Bleeker : Verh. Ba- 

tav. Gen. AXLL. 20, bl. 

Head above crimson; checks golden, marein 
of preopercle pale carmine : of opercle vermilion ; 
back reddish brown ; sides pale golden) with red 
reflections ; abdomen yellowish white ; from the 
orbit, above the lateral line, three obliquely as- 
cending orange lines, of which the lowest reach- 
es the middle of the base of the dorsal ravs ; 
beneath which a large black spot; beneath the 





and Valenciennes 11/13 in the dorsal fin. Rus- 
sell has observed the changes of colour produced 
by age. On each side of the throat appear three 
small oval fossets, of which the posterior is the 
largest. ‘Ie species is not numerous at Pinang. 


Genus MESOPRION, Cuvier 1829. Teeth 
on the palate and vomer; canines among the 
velvety maxillary teeth ; the middle of each side 
of the head armed with teeth like those of a 
saw. 

(3650) Alesonrion Johnii, (Bloch). 

Syn. Camboto, Renard T. J. Pl 3]. 

Anthias johnii, Bloch, 1X. 97, Pl. 318. 

Lautjanus johnii, Lacepede LV. 235. 

Sparus tranquebaricus, Shaw LV. 471. 

Russell NCVIT. Doondiawah. 

Corus eatus, Buchanan Ham. 90, 369, 
PI. 35, fie. 30. 

Mesoprion unimaculatus, Quoy and Gaim. 
Aool. de Kreye. 3804, Pl. 5. fig. 3. 

Mesoprion unimaculatus, Cuy. KR. A. IT. 
143, (). 

Mesoprion johnii, Cuv. and Val. TT. 443. 

Mesoprion unimaculatus, Cuv. and Val. 
Hy. 441. 

Mesoprion —unimaculatus, 
Report 1845, 229. 

Mesoprion wnimaculatus, Bleeker : Verh. 
Bat. Gen. AXTL. 4, 20, 42. 

Head above and back greyish green, opercles 
silvery with golden edges; sides silvery with nu- 
merous longitudinal blackish lines, produced by 
a central spot or line on each scale ; beneath the 
middle of the base of the dorsal rays a large 
black spot, im front of which, in some, two or 
three blackish vertical bands, terminating a little 
below the lateral line ; abdomen yellowish white 
or silvery ; fins reddish yellow ; upper margin 
of the membrane of the dorsal spines blackish ; 
of that of the rays and posterior margin of the 
caudal fin pale carmine. Iris pale golden. D 
10/14, © 17%, A 5/8, V 1/5, P. 16 or 17, Br. 
VIb. Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Indian Ocean, Bay of 
Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, island of Lantao 
(Canton Iuver), China Seas, Celebes, Amboina, 
Batavia, Tagal, Samarag, Surubaya, Pasuruan. 
Total tength: 10 inch. The intensity of the 


Richardson ; 


lateral line three or four parallel similar lines, of} black lateral spot and lines differs individually, 


which the uppermost diyides the black spot 5 the 
rest nearly straight from’ the opercle towards the 
tail ; fin membranes yellowish; apical third of 
dorsal spines and rays, and upper, lower and 
posterior margin of caudal yin crimson ; anal and 
ventral fins gamboge. Iris golden. Young.— 
Head above and back brownish; cheeks, sides 
and abdomen, silvery white; stripes of the body 
brown ; fine pale yellow, points of dorsal rays 
and posterior margin of caudal fin pale crimson. 
D 10/14, C 174, A 8/8, V 1/5, P16, Br. VIL. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Indian Ocean, Bay 
of Bengal, Batavia. Total length: 9 inch. 
Russell gives 3/6 in the anal ; M.M. Cuvier 


and such as habitually live in brackish muddy 
water, have a gencral blackish hue, and two or 
three vertical blackish bands in front of the con- 
stant lateral spot. Such was the individual first 
deseribed by Bloch as Anthias johnit, which de- 
nomination therefore takes precedence. M:M. 
Cuvier and Valenciennes, indeed, question the 
specific difference between the latter, and Meso- 
prion unimaculatus, and point’ out the identity 
of Coius catus, Buch. Ham. and the present 
species. The first ventral ray is elongated, but 
it is frequently mutilated. In some, not in all 
individuals, the margin of the preopercle is so 
deeply indented, and the tuberosity of the in- 
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teropercle so conspicuous, that they might be 
considered species of Gexyoroge, aud as such 


they were considered by Kuhl, On each side of 


the throat appear. three small oval fossets as im 

G. notata. At Pinang this species is nlunerous 

at all seasons. It is isipid; the natives how- 

ever dry i€. 

(3631) Mesoprion rangus, Cuv and Val. 
Syy, Russell XCLV. Rangoo. | 

Mesoprion rangus, Cuv. and Val. IT. 48%. 

Mesoprion rangus, Guv. R.A. TE. bbe). 

Head, body and fins cherry or indian-red, 


liehter on the sides and abdomen; the latter m 
some reddish white. [ris silvery carmine. 
Voung.--Head and back purple: cheeks and 
sides pale indian-red ; abdomen reddish white. 
1 10/13, I or 15, ©1738, A 3/8, V 1/5, P16, 
Tbr. VOL. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, 
Malayan Peninsula, Java, Coromandel. Potal 
tength : 1 foot 8 inches. In the upper jaw ap- 
year on each side of the muzzle two canines, of 
which the posterior are very large, slightly eurv- 
ed; on each side of the lower jaw are four 
similar, conical and equidistant. dn the adult 
of this asin other speetes, the teeth of the mar- 
ein of the preoperele become worn and idistinet. 
The very large, sealeless, subrhombic infraorbital 
bone, alords a distinguishing character. Ac- 
cording to Russell this fish is not much esteem- 
ed. At Pinang and Singapore, where single in- 
dividuals oceur at all seasons, itis of excellent 
flavour, and considered a great acquisition to 
the table. At Malacca it is plentiful, and in 
our settlements in the Straits it is known under 
the denomination of the “red rock-cod.” 
(3632) Mesoprion annularis, Cuy. and Val. 
Syn. Mesoprion anularis, Cuv. and Val. II. 
454, LID. $97. 
Diacope annularis, Riippell: Atlas, 7-4. 
Diacope annularis, Riippell, Newe Wirb. 
Fische. 91. 
Quoy et Gaimard, Astrol: Pl.5, fig. 4. 
Mesoprion annularis, Richardson: Hep. 
1845, 229. 
Mesoprion annularis, Blecker: 
Bat. Gen. XXII., 4, 22, 47. 
Head above and back brown with crimson hue, 
paler on the cheeks and sides; abdomen. silvery 
rose-coloured ; in front of the root of the caudal 
fin, on each side, a large round black spot : both 
joined on the back, and both with a broad white 
margin, except on the back; dorsal spines crim- 
son: the lower half of the rest of the dorsal fin 
reddish brown, the upper half crimson; the an- 
terior half of the caudal tin reddish brown ; pos- 
terior half pale crimson ; the upper half of the 
anal silvery reddish brown, the rest black ; pec- 
torals pale rose-coloured. Iris golden with crim- 
son hue. Youny.—Colours generally paler and 
the black marks less distinct. D 11/18 or 14, 
C173, A 3/9, V1/5, P16 or 17, Br. VIL. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Pe- 


Verh. 


vinsula, Indian Ocean, Massaua (Red Sea), Cey- 
lon, China Seas, Batavia, Bantam, Cheribon; Sa- 
marang, Surabaya, Pasuruan, ~Patjitan, Celebes. 
Totallength: 7 inches. The brown oblique lines of 
the body, deseribed by M.M. Cuvier and Valen- 
ciennes, do not exist during life, but appear after 
death, as the original colours fade. The ascend- 
Ing margin of the preoperele is very minutely 
toothed, but the lower part is very strongly so ; 
the latter is arched, but there is seareely any 
notch where it joins the ascending straight part. 
This species is distinguished by the beauty of its 
colours no less than by the symmetry of its forms. 
It feeds upon crasdacea. A few occur at times 
at Vinane. 


(3633) MMesoprion geubra, (Bloch-Schneider.) 


Syn. Alphestes sambra, and gembra, Bloch- 
schneider. page 236 VL. 4], fie. 2. 
Mesoprion gembra, Cuve and Val. HT. 
455, 
Mesoprion gembra, R.A. UL. 144, ©). 


Upper part of the head and the back blackish 
brown: cheeks and sides silvery brownish grey ; 
wbdomen whitish; from oeeiput to the tail uume- 
rous (from 20 to 15) vertieal brownish black 
bands, terminating near abdomen, with inter- 
vals narrower than the bands themselves : apical 
prt of dorsal spines and inarein of their mem- 
brane pale ertmsou ; the membrane with a trans- 
versal series of brownish spots; upper third of 
the rest of the dorsal fin pale blackish, central 
third whitish, basal pale yellowish brown ; ante- 
rior third of the eaudal fin pale yellowish brown, 
central whitish, posterior blackish; lower third 
of anal blackish, the rest successively as the ean- 
dal; pecetorals and ventrals whitish, the lower 
half of the two anterior ventral rays, and their 
connceting membrane pale crimson, a large 
brownish central spot between the 2d, 3d and 
4th ventral ray. iris pale golden, blackish near 
the orbit. Young.—Ground colour and black 
bands less distinct ; between the dorsal rays some 
irregular serics of brownish dots ; posterior half 
of ventral fins blackish ; no crimson on this nor 
the dorsal fin, D 10/13 or 14, C 174, A 3/8, 
Vi1/5 PAT, Bre VIL Inhabits LReenlets of 
Pinang, 'Tranquebar, according to Bloch, To- 
tal Jongth ; 52 inch. The anterior ventral ray 
is elongated, bristle-like. In the peculiar dis- 
tribution of colours this species much resembles 
a Datuia from the estuaries of the Ganges de- 
scribed and figured by Buchanan Hamilton as 
Coius polota, (pp. 25, 270, Pl. 38, fig. 31.) 
Referred by M.M. Temminck and Schlegel as 
a second species of their genus Anoplus. This 
latter name however is inadmissible, as it has 
been preoccupied by uoplus, Schonherr, 1826, 
(Coleopt.) Yrom Coius polita the present differs 
not only in the number of its branchiostegous 
and fin-rays, but also by its more eloneated form. 
But two individuals were at different times ob- 
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served at Pinang: both were taken in rivulets, 
which however communicate with the sea. — 

(3634) Mesoprion caroui, Cuv. and Val 

Syx. Mesoprion caroni, Cuv. and Val. LI. 489. 
Russell CXXV. Karoot. | 

Head above and back reddish brown ; cheeks 
and sides silvery brownish yellow ; abdomen 
white ; between the back and the lateral line a 
number of more or Jess distinct oblique brownish 
lines: from the posterior margin of the orbit a 
reddish light. brown band to the tail; from the 
opercle four undulating reddtsh lines, converging 
towards the tail; fins brownish yellow. Iris brown- 
ish golden, D 11/12, © 174, A 3/8 or 9, V 1/9, 
P16, Br. VIL. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Madras, 
Vizagapatam. ‘Totallength, 43 inch. Russell 
counted 9 anal rays: a single individual observed 
at Pinang had but 8. ‘The margin of the preoper- 
cle is finely toothed, except at the angle where 
the teeth are stronger. 

Genus NANDUS, Cur. and Val. 183 
Mouth very protractile, with velvety teeth in 


both jaws, on the palate and vomer ; margin of 


preoperele and interopercle finely toothed ; spine 
of operele very minute. 

(3635) Naudus marmoratus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Coius nandus, Buchan. Ham. 96, 370, 
PI. 30, Fig. 32- 
Nandus marmoratus, Cuv. and Val. VII, 
482, Pl. 207. 
(Icen.) Bedula hamiltonii, Gray, Hl. Ind Zool. 
Il. Pl. 88, Fig, 3- 
Bedula nebulosus, Gray, Jord. Fig. 2. 
Coius nandus, Mctlelland, Cale. Jour. 
Nat. Hist. I]. 574. 

Head and body silvery or golden greenish 
olive, lighter on the sides ; cheeks and abdomen 
silvery with rose-coloured or orange reflection ; 
on the head and body large dark olive patches, 
edged with black dots, in some disposed like 
irregular vertical bands ; on the cheeks two or 
three such, radiating from the orbit ; in most a 
greenish black oval spot on the middle of the 
side of the tail ; spines and fin-membranes 
transparent, minutely dotted with black, marbled 
with pale brownish lake and greenish olive ; 
pectoral rays pale greenish olive, minutely dotted 
with black; rest of the rays pale brownish red 
with transversal greenish black bars, Iris gol- 
den greenish olive, minutely dotted with black, 
with a narrow golden circle round the pupil ; 
upper orbital margin black. D 13/12, C 125, 
A 3/7, V 1/5, P 16, Br. VI. Rarely : D 12/13 
or 13/11 or 14/12, C 17 or 184, A 3/8 or 9, P 
17 or 18. Inhabits 
Peninsula, Bengal (in ponds), Sutlej, Chenaub 
(at Ramnuggur). Total length, 6 inch. The 
length of the head is about 2. of the total ; the 
vertical diameter at occiput is 1} of the length. 
The eye nearly borders the profile, the diameter 
is in the young 44, in the adult 2 of the length 
of the head ; the distance from the muzzle is 13 


Fresh water Malayan 


diameter from the flat membranous point of 
the opercle 2} diameter. The openings of the 
nostrils are situated closely in front of the orbit. 
Between the centre of the supraorbital margim 
and the muzzle appear three distant foss ; ou 
the infraorbital bone two or three ; beneath the 
symphysis of the lower jaw two pores, and behind 
thei on each branch of the jaw two fosse. The 
deeth are minute inwardly pointing, like those of 
a card ; in the intermaxillaris- they are placed 
8 to 4 deep, but they become more crowded 
beneath the syinphysis, where those of the 
innermost series are a little, yet perceptibly, 
longer than the rest. Such is also the case 
with those of the symphysis of the lower jaw, 
but on the branches they are placed in a single 
series, and are somewhat distant from each other. 
The vomer is raised into an acute angular crest, 
surmounted by a series of minute potted teeth ; 
the palatal, pharvngeal and those at the root 
of the flattened membranous tongue, are very 
minute velvety. The greatest vertical depth of 
the body, at the seventh dorsal spine, 1s 3 of the 
leneth of the head. The lateral line consists of 
aseries of minute tubes, bifid at each extremity ; 
it follows on the upper fourth of the side the 
arch of the back towards the termination of the 
dorsal, where it is suddenly interrupted, but. it 
reappears lower down, and proceeds straight in 
the middle of the tail to the caudal. This fish 
is as numerous In the Malayan Peninsula as in 
Bengal. [t is of voracions habits, preying upon 
small Cyprionid@, and, as observed by Buchanan, 
is very tenacious of life. ‘The Jongitudinal mark 
of the seales, described and figured by Buchanan, 
does not exist. in the living fish, but appears after 
death. Buehanau Hamilton has correctly de- 
seribed the teeth : “intermixed with these, in 
each jaw, are several sharp teeth of a larger size.” 
Such is the ease in Bengal and Malayan spect- 
mens. Those examined by M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes appear to have been defective in 
this character, and they therefore express some 
doubt about the identity of the species. As vet 
however, no other species of Nazdus has been 
discovered. ‘They have corrected the error of 
Buchanan in counting seven, instead of six bran- 
chiostegous rays. The figure of Redula nebulosa, 
Tul. Ind. Zool. appears to be intended to repre- 
sent the present species, but whether the defect 
is attributable to the original specimen, or to the 
copyist, is impossible to ascertain. ‘The figure 
of Bedula hamiltonii, is inferior to that of Bu- 
chanan Hamilton, and the colours are those of a 
specimen preserved in spirits of wine. | 

Genus THERAPON, Cuv. aud Pal. 1829. 
Preopercle toothed, opercle terminating m a 
strong spine; dorsal fin deeply emarginated be- 
tween the spinous and soft part; the external 
series of teeth stronger than ‘the rest, conical ; 
teeth of the vomer apt to fall ‘out ; air vessel di- 
vided by a stricture in two compartments. 
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(3636) Therapou trivitiatus, (Buchanan Hain.) 


Syn. Russell CXNXVI. Keelputa. 
Coius trivittatus, Buchan. Ham. 92, 370. 
Yherapon puta, Cuv. and Val, TTT. 13], 
and 144, (‘Cun therapon, le trivitat- 
fys.?) 
Icon. Pterapon trivittatus, Grey : lll. Ind. Zool. 
Lf. Pl. 88, Fig. 1. 
Pterapon trivittatus, (Syn. Therapon the- 
raps) Richardson’s Report, 1845, 238. 
Pterapon puta, Bleeker: Verh. Batav. 
Gen. XXI11. 23, 50. 


Head above and back pale ereyish green, sides 
silvery, abdomen white; from the first dorsal 
rav to the middle of the base of the soft part a 
brownish or black slightly downward arched 
band; a second from the nape of the neck tow- 
ards the root of the upper margin of the caudal 
fin; a third, paler, from the opercle to the centre 
of the caudal; flu-membranes white, upper half 
of the membrane between the six anterior dorsal 
spines, and ine some between the ninth and tenth, 
black ; the upper margin of the soft dorsal with 
one or wo black spots; caudal with a central 
horizontal blackish band, above and below which 
two, more or less distinet, oblique black bands ; 
posterior half of ama, and anterior half of ventral 
fins pale ochre. Iris golden ; pupil broad Janceo- 
late with ¢he apex forward. J) 11/19, C 174, 
A 37s, V 1/5. P18, Br. VI. 
Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, Bay of 
Bengal, estuaries of the Ganges, Batavia. Total 
length, 6 inch. ‘This species is well marked by 
three or four teeth at the angle of the preopercle, 
conspicuously larger than the rest. Buchanan 
Ulamilton deseribes Cuius (rivittatus (Lc. 93), as 
having ‘the four lower toothlets” (of ¢he preo- 
percle) “larger than the others.’ In his dupli- 
cate series of drawings is a correct representation 
of this species, marked in his handwriting as 
“ Holocentrus Katkaya.’? Buchanan’s drawing 
is evidently the original of the figure in Hard- 
wicke’s Hlustrations named Péerapon trivillalus. 
lu the copy however, the distinguishing charae- 
ter is not represented, nor is Buchanan’s name 
allixed to the specitic. The incorrectness of the 
copy has caused Sir Johu Richardson to consider 
it as intended to represent Zherupon theraps, 
Cav. and Val., and he consequently placed, as 
a synonym of the latter, Plerapon trivittatus, 

Gray, an entirely distinct species, first de- 
scribed by Buchanan Hamilton (Richardson : 
Report 1845, 238.) M. M. Cuvier and Valen- 
ciennes count 12/10 or 10—1/10 in the dorsal, 


and 3/9 in the ventral fins. In colours the 
- Young resemble the adult, but the distinctness of 


"the lateral bands -varies individually in all ages, 


and in 


some they are greenish, instead of black. 


_ The young have velvety. teeth ou the vomer, but 


_ they disappear With age. In the Straits of Ma-| 


lacca the species js numerous at. all seasons, 
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(3637) Therapon obscurus, Cuv. and Vat. 
SYN. a obscurus, Cuv. and. Val. IIL, 
185. | 
Therapon obscurus, Bleeker : Verh. Batav. 
Gen. AX11. 23, 61. | 
Pale blackish or bluish silvery, with two broad 
longitudinal white bands on the sides ; abdomen 
white; dorsal and caudal fins coloured like 7’. 
trivittatus, lower half of the anal and: ventral fins 
blackish ; body and fins minutely dotted with 
black. Iris pale golden, black towards the orbit. 
Young.—Ot a general darker colour .than. .the 
adult. 1) 12/10 or 11, C178, A 3/8, V 1/5, 
P13 or 14, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Indian Ocean, Batavia. ‘Total length, 42 inch. 
This species may readily be distinguished from 
the preceding by its shorter, broader shape, by 
the wriformly toothed preoperele, and the smaller 
spine of the opercle. From Zherapon squalidus, 
Cuv. and Val. it differs in having but 7 coecopy- 
lorie appendages, It is of rare occurrence at 
Pinang. In the young of this species as well as 
of 7. triviltatus, the suprascapular and humeral 
bones are not crenulated, but they become so in 
the adult, 


Genus SILLAGO, Cuvier, 1817. Head elon- 
vated, slhehtly poimted ; inouth small; velvety 
teeth in the jaws and in front of vomer; opercle 


terminating Ina small point ; six branchiostegous 


ravs two contiguous dorsal fins, of which the 
anterior with thin spines, the posterior is’ long 
and little elevated. 


(3638) Sillago Malabarica, (Bloch.Schneider.) 


Syn, Scisena malabarica, Bl. Schn. Pl. 19. 
Russell CXILL. Soring. 

Sillago malabarica, Cuv. R. A. If. 149. 

Silago acuta, Cuv. and Val.[LL. 400, 
Sillago actua, Bleeker : Verh. Batav. 
Gen. XXII. 25, 61, 4. | 

“ Jkan Ubi? of the Malays of Pinang, 
Head above pale reddish purple ; cheeks pale 
orange ; opercles bluish silvery : back pale green- 
ish ; sides pale reddish silvery, with a silvery 
longitudinal band beneath the lateral line ; abdo- 
men mother-of-pearl ; membrane of dorsal tins 
with some minute obliqne black lines, particular- 
ly near the anterior margin of the spines and 
rays, where they in some form faint blackish ver- 
tical lines ; the rest of the fins whitish or pale 
yellowish. Tris pale golden. D 10 or 11—1/21, 
C1749, A1/23, V 1/5, P 15, Br. VI. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Bay of Bengal, estuaries of the Ganges, Macao. 
Bantem, Batavia, Tjilatijap, Samarang, Surabaya, 
Passuruan, Bangkallang, Makassar, Celebes, 
Sumbawa. Total length, 1 foot. The length 
given of the present species is the greatest ob- 


'served, but M. Leschenault has seen single 


individuals upwards of three feet. Although 
this species occurs at Pinang in numbers at all 
seagsous, it is never very plentiful. 
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(3689) Sillago domina, Cuv. and Val. which | 


is‘very numerous at Pondicherry, Madras, and 
indeed as far north as the mouths of the Ganges, 
appears to be unknown at Pinang ‘and Singapore. 
Genus URANOSCOPUS, Gronov. 1754. 
Head large, depressed, rough ; eyes and mouth 
vertical; : lower part oof preopercle crenate ; 
shoulder with a strong spine; ‘branehiostegous 
rays six; dorsal fins two, or both united into 
one ; vent central. a 
(364.0) Uranoscopns.cognatus, Cantor. ead 
above and back pale brownish green, checks, sides 
and abdomen:silvery, minutely dotted with black ; 
jaws blackish ; anterior. dorsal fin black, near 
the base clouded whitish ; posterior dorsal whit- 
ish, minutely dotted with black between the 
branches, and along the upper half of the rays ; 
caudal bright gamboge ; the membrane hetween 
the branched part of the rays white, and along 
the branches minutely dotted with black ; anal 
and ventral fins white ; pectorals white, mimute- 
ly dotted with black, the apex of each ray scar- 
jet. Iris pale golden green, blackish towards 
the orbit ; pupil very minute, like a brillant 
black point. D 3—1/15, © 124, 4.14, Vo 1/5, 
P18, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pmang. Total 
length, 5p inch. xcept in colours and in- the 
number of fin-rays, this species so closely resem- 
bles Uranoscopus scaber, Janné, that it will be 
sufficient, to point out the differences. ‘The eyes 
are vertical, and the very smal cireular pupils 
are directed upwards, but the level of the orbit 
is somewhat sloping, the outer margin beng 
lower than the inner ; the orbit itself is oval, 
its greatest diameter, equalling the distance be- 
tween the eyes across the vertex, is oblique 
slightly diverging forward from the medial Ime 
of the vertex. The length of the head from the 
-lower jaw to the nape of the neck slightly ox: 
eceds 1 of the total, but measured to the apex of 
the opercle it slightly excecds 4 of the total 
length. The anterior process of the infraorbital 
bone covering the maxillary, terminates im an 
‘obliquely downward pointed spine, which is rug- 
ged or shagreened like the rest’ of the covering 
of the head. ‘Lhe lips have a series of close 
fleshy papilla. The upper maxillary teeth are 
‘in. two series, of which the outer is the more mi- 
nute, those in the centre of the inner series are 
stronger than'the rest ; the lower jaw has on 
each side four or five long, distant, recury 
teeth ;° of the symphvsis they are closer, in two 
series, of which the inner contains the longer 
teeth. The four spines of the lower margin of 
the preoperele are placed by a central interval in 
two pairs : an anterior;-antt’a posterior. Of the 
four indentations or shallow depressions. of the 
ascending margin, the uppermost is the small- 
vest. The lower part of idse ‘osterior margin of 


the opercle has-a finely “toothed appearance, | 


produced: by some: oblique ‘ridges terminating 
there. The strong vertical spine of the sub- 







opercie is on a level with the four spines 


of the preopercle. In fyont of the auterior 
of the latter is asmall broad triangular spine. 
Between and beneath the angles of the lower 
jaw appear on each side three forward point- 
ed spines, of which the superior, the longest, 
is directed obliquely downward, ‘and touches 
the opposite one; the other two pairs are vertical, 
the posterior being the shorter. The scapular 
spines are small, but distinct ; the humeral spine 
is very strong, triangular and longitudinally fur- 
rowed like a bavonet ; its length is little less than 
1 of the pectoral fin, or equal the upper marem 
of the operele. ‘The length of the pectorals 
equals + of the total; the inferior eight rays are 
thicker than the rest. ‘The ventrals are less than 
tof the total. The anterior dorsal 1s triangular, 
its height Jess than 2 of the vertical diameter of 
the body, which is eontaimed about 44 times in 
the total length. ‘The posterior dorsal commen- 
ces with a short, thin spine, which so closely re- 
clines towards the back, that it easily may escape 
observation; the first three rays are undivided, 
eyadually increasing in length ; the fourth is the 
longest, about % of the vertical diameter of the 
body; the fifth and sixth are shorter ; the rest 
nearly equal about 4 of the lenyth of the fourth 
ray. The rays of the anal fin are somewhat short- 
er, but not thicker than those of the posterior 
dorsal The precise shape of the fin could not 
be ascertained, as it happened to be somewhat 
mutilated in the only individual observed. The 
naked space behind the posterior dorsal and that 
behind {he anal, is a little more than =; of the 
total length ; the caudal is about j. ‘The space on 
the back between the lateral lines is covered with 
scales like those of the rest of the back, sides, and 
the posterior half of the abdomen ; the anterior 
half of the latter and the chest are apparently 
naked. Of the Asiatic species, described by M. 
M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, the present nearest 
approaches U. marmoratus, which differs in co- 
lours, in the smaller humeral. spine, in having 
five preopereular teeth, the space between the 
lateral lines naked, and the skull is shagreened 
but on the posterior part only. The capacious, 
leathery stomach contained remains of minute 
Crustacea and mud; its length (42 inch.) 4 little 
less than 1 of the total; that: of the jitestinal 
caunal 44 inch. There wae eiglit cxecopyloric 
vi pendages. Thewatl-bladder excessively large, 


‘ettrreeted, boftle shaped, in length nearly equall- 


ing the stomach, transparent. pale greenish. The 
fishermen of Pinang asserted this species to be of 
very rare occurrence and to grow but little larger. 

Genus SPHYRANA, Artedi. 1738. Body 
elongated with two separated dorsal fins, head 
oblong, ‘with the lower jaw -projecting.. in a 
point beyond the upper; some of the teeth large, 

inted, trenchant ; ‘preoperele not. 4oothed ; 
opercle without spines ; ‘branchial rays seven ; 
cecopylerie appendages numerous. 
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(3641) Sphyrena jello, Guv. and Val. 

Syn. Russell CLXXIV. Jellow. 

Sphyrmna jello, Cuv. and Val. 

Sphyrena jello. Belanger, Voy. Zool. .p. 

346, Pl. ek | ae ih os, a: 

ota uppell, N. W. Fische, 

» Spiyreena jello, Bleeker: Verh Batav. 
Gen, XXII. 24, 56, 4. 

Head above and back dark greyish green, 
forming on the upper part of the sides a festooned 
band, intersecting the lateral line; cheeks and 
sides pale silvery, abdomen white ; ventral fins 
whitish, the other fins pale yellowish ; dorsals, 
caudal and pectorals minutely dotted with black 
near the margins. Iris pale golden, blackish 
near the orbit. D 5—1/9, C 178, A 1/8 or 9, 
V 1/5,P 13 or 14, Br. VIL Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Singapore, Bay of Bengal, Red Sea. 
Total length, £ foot 6 inch. The length of the 
head is 34 of the total, taken from the symphy- 
sis of the lower jaw to the centre of a vertical 
line cutting the lobes of the caudal ; but taken 
from the symphysis to the centre of the caudal 
itself, the head is 34 of the total. 'The horizontal 
diameter of the oval eye is } of the length of the 
head. The opercle terminates in two small, flat, 
membranous points. At Pinang a few at the 
time occur at all seasons. ‘The length given is 
the common, but according to Russell an indivi- 
dual of + feet has been observed. In one ex- 
amined the stomach contained remains of Z'rc- 
chiurus. The air vessel is long, cylindrical. 

(3642) Sphyrena obtusata, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. ? Sphyreena chinensis, Lacepede, PI. 10, 


ig. 2, 
Sliven obtusata, Cuv, and Val. ITI. 
350, 
PSphyrena obtusata, Bleeker: Verb. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 24, 56, 4 
Head above and back dark greyish green, 
paler on the upper part of the sides, and cloud- 
ed beneath the lateral line, cheeks and the rest of 
the sides pale silvery ; abdomen white ; pectorals 
and ventrals whitish, the other fins and the ins like 
N. jello. 1) 5—1/9, C 178, A 1/9, V 1/5, P 13, 
Br. VIL. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Port 
J ackson, Isle of France, Malabar, Pondicherry, 
Batavia, Surabaya. ‘Total length : 2 feet 6 inch. 
Ihe length of the head from the symphysis to 
the centre of the posterior caudal margin is about 
, Of the total lengh. ‘The horizontal diameter of 
he oval eye is 3 of the length of the head : the eye 
‘onsequently appears comparatively larger than 
nS. jello. The opercle terminates in a single 
lat, membranous point; the preopercle is not 
‘ounded, but alinost rectangular: the sympysis 
of the lower jaw is obtuse, and less prominent 
han in 8. jello. There arnbut. sree longer teeth 
the second, third ar « jts membhfront on each 
ide of the palatals; \oval. It ocqll uniformly 
mall. The ventral fins terminatindated opposite 
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torals, but in front of the.anterior dorsal opposite 
the posterior half of the pectorals. The caudal 
fin is less deeply cleft than in S. gello. At 


Genus; POLYNEMUS, Gronov. 1754. (PEN- 


_. | the-anterior dorsal, at the termipatiog of the pec-. 


TANEMUS, 4rtedi.) Head compressed; covered 


with scales; muzzle obtuse, prominent; bran- 
chiostegous rays 
appendages. 


(3643) Polynemns Tebradactylus, Shaw. | 


‘Syy. ? Trigla asiatioa, Linné, Syst. 1845... 
Russell CLAA AL - Maga Jellee.: 4 
Polynemus tetradactylus, Shaw, V. 155. 
Polynenus teria, Buchan, Ham, 224, 381. 

~ Polynemus tetradactylus, Cuy. and. Val, 
| LLL 3875. | ee 
(Icon.) Polynemus teria, Gray: Il, Ind. Zool. ¥. 
P). 92; Me. 2. ~ e 


Polynemus salhah, Cantor: Journ, Royal: 


As. Soc. V. 166. 
Polvnemus quadrifilis, Cantor: ]. ¢. 
Polynenus tetradactylus, Swainson : 

Hist. Fish. 11. 2384. ee 
Polynemus tetradactylus, McClelland : 

Journ. As. Soc. VILL. ra | 
Polynemus tetradactylus, Royle: On Is- 

inglass, 25 26. _ 
Polynemus tetradactylus. Penny Cyclop. 

Vol. XVILL p. 360 Note. 

Polyuemus tetradactylus, Richardson, Re- 
port 1845 218. | 
Polynemus tetradactylus, Bleeker: Verh. 

Batav. Gen. XX]. 2457. 

Ikan Salangan, ‘Sinanghi,’ or. ‘ Salanghi’ 
of the Malays. 

Head silvery; back and sides silvery green > 
the latter beneath the lateral line, silvery ; abdo- 
men white; pectoral, ventral and anal fins gam- 
boge or pale orange; dorsals and caudal greyish 
minutely dotted with black, their, margins broad 
blackish ; filaments white; iris silvery, metallic 
ercen at the upper part of the orbit, D 8 or 9— 
1/14 or 15, C178, A 3 or 4/15 or 16, V 1/5, 
P17, Filaments 4, Br. VIL. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, Laucavy, 
Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries; Australia, 
China, Bantam, Batavja, Tjilatjap, Samarang, 
Surabaya, Bangkallang.. Total length: 4 feet. 
It is highly valued as an article of food, its 
flavour being compared with that of salmon. In 
the Straits of Malacca single individuals occur at 
all seasons, but it is there not so numerous as it is 
in the Bay of Bengal, and the Gangetic estuaries 
nor of such gigantic dimensions as Buchanan 
Hamilton describes it to attain in the latter loca- 
lity. Some individuals, which in 1837, were 
observed in the Bay of Bengal, and by the 
fishermen denominated Salliah or Soccolth, 


Nat. 


7; pectoral fins with distinct. 


# 


; "abl ye 
i was | 


induced to consider as belonging to a distiuct, 


although closely allied species, (P. Salliak) as 
they all agreed in presenting one dorsal, and two 
anal-spines more than were attributed to P. 
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tetraductylue. The following is the number of 
fin-rays given by the different deseribers: 


Russell : D 8—1/14,C 92? =A 1/16. V 1/5 P17. 
Buchanan : D 8—1/14, C 15+, A 2/15, ¥ 1/5 P 17. 
Cu, and Val.: D 8-1/15,C17, A 1/16, V1/a P17, 


The first anal spine is very minute, and as well 
as the succeeding one or two almost hid by 
scales, particularly in larger individuals. Al- 
though the figure of this species in Buchanan 
Hamilton’s duplicate drawings represents the 
anal fin with fous spines and fifteen rays, his 
description gives but 2/15. The length of the 
filaments is liable to individual variation, and 
in the adult they are comparatively shorter 
than in the young. Normally the two postenor 
are the longest, equalling the length of the head ; 
the first is but 2 of the fourth. The ascending 
margin of the preopercle is very finely toothed, 
but the lowest tooth is conspicuously larger 
than the, rest. The Jateral line 1s nearly 
straight from its posterior half. From the base 
of the caudal it continues sloping a little down- 
wards on the lower half of the fin, and = d- 
vides in two or three horizontal, branches, which 
reach the margin of the fin. A little behind the place 
where the cystic and hepatic ducts jointly enter 
the duodenuin, the latter sends forth three bran- 
ches which again terminate in innumerable ca:- 
%copyloric appendages. ‘This species, as first ob- 
served by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, has 
no air vessel. 
(3644) Polynemus plebeins, Byoussounet. 


Syn. Polynemus plebeius, moi, Broussonnet : 

Fase. I. PI. 7. 

Polynemus plebeius, Linne, Syst. 1401. 

Bynni, Bruce, Appendix. 

Polynemus plebeius, Bloch. 

Polynemus neat Lacepede V. 469, 
P}. 18, Fig. 2. 

Polyngmus plebeius, Shaw, V. 150, Pi. 
125, Bynni Carp. . 

Polynemus niloticus, Shaw, 24/7, 151. 

Polynemus commersonil, Shaw, /4/7, 156. 

Polynemus plebeius, Cuv. and Vol. 111, 


, (380. Herel Syn. P. sele, Buchan.) 
Polynemus plebeius, ‘Temminck and 


Schleeal: Fauna, Jap. Pisce, 29, Pl. 
XI. Fig. 1... 
-Polynemus plebeius, McClelland, Cal. 

Journ. of Nat. Hist. Vol. LIL. p. 155, 
(Excl, Syn. PB. sele and the acconp, Pt. 
VI. P. sele.) | 

Folynemus plebeius, Richardson: Re- 
port 1845, 219, (Awel. Syx. P. sele.) 

Polynemus plebeius, Bleeker, Verh. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 25, 58. (Evel. 
Syn. P. sele.) 

Head above and back greenish grey, or pale 
bluish’ silvery; sides’ pale silvery; abdomen 
white; fins whitish grey, minutely dotted with 
black ; dorsals, caudal and ypectorals with pale 
blackish margins. Iris silvery, metallic green at 
the upper part of the orbit. Filaments white. D 
8—1/13 or 14, C173, A 3/12 or 18, °V 1/5, 


P 13 or 14, Filaments 5, Br. VII. Inhabits 


‘Sea of Pinang, © Otaheiti, Isle of Tanna, Isle of 


France, Coast and estuaries of Coromandel, Japan, 
Polynesia, Batavia, Samarang, Surabaya, Sam- 
pang, Madura. Total length, 1 foot: The length 
of the head is } of that of the ‘body, measured 
from the muzzle to the centre of the caudal mar- 
gin; but in the length taken from the muzzle to 
the centre of a vertical line cutting the lobes of 
the caudal, that of the head 1s contained 43 or 5 
times according to the individually varying length 
of the caudal fin. The horizontal diameter of the 
eve is contained 3} times in the length of the 
head. ‘The preopercle is more finely toothed 
than it is in P. éradactylus : the lowest tooth is 
longer than the rest. The anterior dorsal fin 
commences opposite the posterior extremity 
of the opercle, the extent of the base be- 
ing 2 of the length of the third spine. The 
posterior dorsal commences a little in front 
of the anal, the extent of its base equalling the 
leneth of the third dorsal spine. The distance 
between the two fins exceeds by 7 the extent of 
the base of the anterior dorsal, while it is but 
little less than the extent of the base of posterior 
dorsal. The two or three posterior filaments are 
longer than the pectoral tin. The Jateral line 
is nearly straight towards the root of the caudal, 
over which it) extends in’ a downward shehtly 
oblique direction toa little beneath the cleft. 
The caudal fin is more or less deeply cleft: the 
upper lobe in some individuals is longer than 
the lower; both are pointed, but neither termi- 
nates ina filament. Ina fresh state no longi- 
tudinal dark lines appear on the body, but. in the 
young three or four of the scales of the lateral 
line near its origin, are densely dotted with black, 
so as to appear like a blackish serrated spot. 
The individuals observed at Pinang differ frocn 
the description of P. pledeius by M. M. Cuvier 
and Valenciennes in having three or four peeto- 
ral rays less, anal three anal spines instead of two, 
but the first of the three is so short, and so Ind 
by the scales, that it easily may escape observa- 
tiou. In other external characters there 1s no 
difference, and they also agree in presenting a 
ereat number of coecopyloric appendages, and in 
having an clongated narrow. air-vessel, wethout 
appendages. At Pinang this species is of rare 
occurrence, and of the few observed, the largest 
measured but one foot in length. Its value as a 
fish vielding isinglass requires to be ascertained 
in localities which it frequents, and where it 
attains its full size: 4 feet. 
(3645) Polynemus indicus, Shaw. | 
Syn. Russell CLXXXIV. Maga Booshee. 
Polynemus indicus, Shaw, V., 155. 
Polynemus sele, Buchanan, 226, 381. 


Polyney ent: eas: Cuv. and Val, TIT. 


Polpout spines i, Swainson, Nat. Hist. 
¥ appendages 
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-— Polynemus sele, McClelland, Juurn. As. 
Soe. Vol. VILL. p. 203, Plate. 
- Polynemus sele, Cantor, Proc. Zool. Soc. 


“BRVIL _ 

Polynemus sele— —_ 
McClelland, Cal. Jonrn. N. H. 

Pglynenius ploteus, { Vol. HI. p. 450. 

McClelland, 

Poivnemus plebeius, McClelland, + Ibid Vol. 

Polynemus sele, McClelland, oe ds 

Polynemus lineatus McClelland, ( ‘py; 


Polynemus gelatinosus, McClel. 

Polynemus uronemus, Bleeker, Verh. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 25, 58, 

Ikan Kurow of the Malays. 


Head above dark bluish, or grevish, lighter 
erevish on the sides ; abdomen white ; opercle 
bluish silvery with a blackish spot on the upper 
half ; the body everywhere more or less densely 
dotted with black ; pectorals black, the other fins 
greyish or bluish white, dotted with black, often 
so densely as to give the dorsals, ventrals, the 
anal and the caudal a blackish appearance ; the 
filaments of the caudal lobes black ; the anterior 
half of the pectoral filaments white, the posterior 
blackish. Iris silvery. D8 1/13 or 14, C 
17, A38/l1 or 12, V 1/5, P 18or 14, Fila- 
ments 5, Br, VIL. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, Pondicherry, 
Madras, Vizagapatam, estuaries of the Canges, 
Surabaya. Total length : 3° feet. The Jength 
of the head is contained about 3) times in that of 
the body, measured from the muzzle to the centre 
of the caudal margin. ‘The horizontal diameter of 
the eye is about. 4 of the length of the head. The 
ascending margin of the preopercle is more strong- 
lv toothed than in P. pledecns, the lowest, tooth 
being the longest. The anterior dorsal com- 
mences behind the termination of the opercle, 
opposite the second half of the pectoral fin, the 
extent of its base being nearly equal to the 
length of the fourth spine. ‘The posterior dorsal 
commences considerably in front of the anal, the 
extent of its base equalling the third dorsal spine. 
The distance between the two fins is nearly equal 
the base of the anterior dorsal. The two or three 
postenor or upper filaments are longer than the 
pectoral fins. In the young they are compara- 
lively larger : one or two reaching-to the anal fin. 
Uhe lobes of the caudal fin are unequal, the 
lower being, generally, but not always, the longer. 
Vhe length of the caudal filaments is greater in 
the very young, in which the lower almost equals 
the length of the body. ‘The laterab line proceeds 
nearly straight to the centre of the root of the 
caudal, from whence it is continued obliquely 
downwards over the lower lobe. ‘The most strik- 
ing character by which this species at once may 
be distin guished from P. plebeins is the structure 
of the air vessel, of which M.M. Cuvier and Val- 
enciennes observe ¢ ‘ its membrane is silvery, 
thick, the general form oval. It occupies the whole 
length of the stomach, terminatmg behind in a 


very sharp point, which penetrates the thick 
of the tail over the first interspinal of the 
anal. It adheres to the third, fourth, fifth, sixth 
and seventh abdominal. vertebree. From both 
sides towards the ventral surface, proceed twenty 
eight to thirty-five appendages, which, with the 
exception of the three last ones, have two roots, 
but terminate in a single sharp: pomt. Above 
each of these, towards the dorsal surface, appear 
one or two others. All the appendages . pene- 
trate the thick of the muscles, and are slightly 
directed towards the back of the fish.” (Hist. 
Nat. ces Poiss. 'T. IU. p. 285.) Also this spe- 
cies is distinguished by a very great number of 
ccecopvloric appendages, divided in two portions : 
one containing the longer and larger, adheres to 
the stomach, the other to the intestine. At Pin- 
ang single individuals oecur at all seasons, but 
numbers are taken from June to August. ‘The 
weizht is commonly from 4 to 6 Ib, seldom ex- 
ceeding 20, ‘The air-vessel of a good-sized fish 
when dried, and ready for the market in China, 
weighs upwards of 2 ounces, Is considered very 
good isinglass, and fetches 25 to 30 Spanish 
Dollars per Pikul. The tish itself is valued as an 
article of food, although less so than P. ¢fetradact- 
lus. As tothe Syuonymy of Polynemus indicus, 
it may be stated that Azssel/, the first describer of 
this species, has also published the only correct 
ficure, No. CLAXATY. His formula ofthe fin-rays 
is: 1) 81/14, C 20, A, 3/13, V 1/5, P17. Shaw, 
quoting the deseription of Russell, named the 
species P. tadiens, which denomination, however 
objectionable, claims priority. Buchanan Hamil- 
ton described this species as P. sede, which he ob- 
served strongly resembles the description of Rus- 
sel?s No. CLAAXLY. but he strangely misunder- 
stood Russell’s formula of the anal fin, so as. to 
believe that if expressed “two fins behind the 
vent.” and concluded that P. sele must be identi- 
cal with P. plebeins. As to the identity of P. 
sele, there can be no doubt, as there exists i the 
duphieate series of Buchanan’s drawings, a colour- 
ed figure, which although not quite correct, it 1s 
but justice to add, is far superior to the two co- 
pies of the drawing published by Mr. McClelland. 
M.M. Cuvier and Fatenciennes, who could Judge 
of P. sele but by the in part erroneous descrip- 
tion of Buchanan, admit on his authority its 
ideudity with P. sede, not) however without ex- 
pressing a doubt. A/r. McClelland, in Journ. 
As. Soc. Vol. VII. p, 203, published a descrip- 
tion of “ Polynemus sele,” and a copy of the 
drawing in Buchanan’s duplicate series. The fin- 
rays are given as follows: ]) 7-14. C 20 (°), A 
12 or 13, 'T 6, P.13. The air vessel is described 
as ‘‘a large spindle-shaped organ about half the 
length of the fish, thick in the middle and taper- 
ing towards the extremities, where it ends in front 
by two, and behind by a single tendenous cord ; 
similar small tendenous attachments, about twen- 
tv-two in number, connect it on either side to 
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the upper and lateral parts-of the abdominal ca- 


vity.” The characteristic form of this organ was 
first observed by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, 
and a reference to their description of P. wrone- 
wus (P. indicus, Shaw) might have proved the 
identity of that and £. sele. Notwithstanding 
the distinctive character presented by the air ves- 
sel of this species, Mr. McClelland, in an editorial 
‘On the East Indian Isinglass,” (Cal. ‘Journ. of 
Nat. Hist. Vol, III. p. 179) asserts, “‘ Polynemus 
plebeius, P. lineatus and P. sele are names which 
have been proposed by different authors for the 
game species,” and suggests as a more appropri- 
ate name a new one of his own: P. gelatinosus. 
Mr. McClelland quotes a translation of the des- 
cription of Polynemus plebeius, by M.M. Cuvier 
and: Valenciennes, in which it is. distinctly ob- 
served, that this species ‘‘ has a very large swim- 
ming bladder, thin, and without appendages.” 
Yet Mr. McClelland, by way of illustrating the 
description of this species without appendages to 
the air vessel, has republished a copy of Bucha- 
nan’s drawing of P. sede (1. c. Pl. VI.), the air- 
vessel of which Mr. McClelland himself had pre- 
viously (Journ. As. Soc. Vol. VIII. 1. ¢.) des- 
cribed as presenting on either side about “ dwen- 
ty-two tendenous attachments.” Thus, ina pa- 
per avowedly written to call attention to the air- 
vessel (the isinglass) of one species, and to in- 
atruct the reader how to distinguish this species 
from others, not only are two species confounded, 
but the confusion is increased by publishing a 
description of a species, totally distinct from the 
one intended to be described, and by illustrating 
that description by means of a figure of another 
different species. 

(3646) Polynemus sextarius, Bloch, Schneider. 

Syn. Polynemus sextarius, Bl. Schn. 18, Pl. 4. 
Se sextarius, Cuv. and Val. ILI. 
388. 
Polynemus sextarius, Bleeker, Berh. Ba- 
tav. Gen. XXIT. 59. 

Young. Head above and back yellowish green, 
lighter on the sides; abdomen pale silvery ; 
opercle silvery with a blackish spot; another 
black spot, nearer the back, between the head and 
the anterior dorsal ; fin-membranes greyish white, 
minutely dotted with black towards their free 
margins ; filaments white. Iris silvery, black to- 
wards the upper part. D 8—1/12, C 1728, A 
3/12, V 1/5, P 14, Filaments 6, Br. VI. In- 
habits Sea of Pinang, ‘Tranquebar, Coro- 
mandel, Batavia. Total length: 4 inch. The 
length of the head is ¢ of the total measured 
from the muzzle to the centre of the postenor 
caudal margin. The orbit is oval obliquely sitn- 
ated: its greatest diameter, parallel to the upper 


jaw, is 4 of the length of the head. The ascend- 


ing margin of the preopercle-is finely toothed, the 
lowest tooth longer than the rest. “The length 
of the third dorsal spine, the longest, is little less 
than the greatest vertical diameter of the body ; 


the length of the second. dorsal: spine equals the 


extent of the base of the anterior dorsal fin. In 
| height the fin itself slightly exceeds the posterior. 


The lateral line is nearly straight ; frow the root 
of the caudal it deviates a littl downwards 
proceeding to the posterior margin of. the lower 
lobe. The filament: nearest the pectoral is a lit- 
tle longer than the reat, its length nearly equal- 
ling that of the head; the other five are nearly 
equal. A solitary individual occurred at Pinang 
in 1843. As observed by M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes, the air-vessel is excessively small, 
pointed at both extremities, of the shape and 
size of a grain of oats. 


(3647) Polynemus hexanemus, Cuv. and Val. 


Syn. Polynemus hexanemus, Cuv. and Val. IL. 
389. | 
Polynemus hexanemus, Bleeker: Verb. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 25, 59. 

Head above and back yellowish green, abdo- 
men pale silvery; fin-membranes pale yellow 
minutely dotted with black, particularly the pec- 
toral fins which have a black appearance ; fila- 
ments white. Iris silvery, dotted with black 
towards the upper orbital margin. D 8—1/12, 
(17s, A 3/il, V 1/5, P 13, Filaments 6, Br. 
VIL. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Batavia, Sama- 
rang, Pasuruan. ‘Total length: 4 inch. The 
length of the head is + of the total, measured 
from the muzzle to the centre of the posterior 
caudal margin. ‘The orbit is oval, situated as in 
P. sextarius ; its greatest diameter is contained 
33 times inthe length of the head, in conse- 
quence of which the eye appears eomparatively 
smaller than in the preceding species. ‘The as- 
cending margin of the preopercle is finely tooth- 
ed, the lowest tuoth being stronger than the rest. 
The first dorsal spine is minute and almost hid 
by the scales. The length of the third and fourth 
dorsal spines, the longest, are but about 4 of the 
vreatest. vertical diameter of the body. ‘The 
length of the second dorsal spine is a little less 
than the extent of the base of the anterior dorsal 
fin, In height the fin itself is somewhat: less 
than the posterior, the reverse of which 1s the 
case in P. sextarius. At the root of the caudal 
fin the hitherto straight lateral line deviates a 
little downwards, and then again continues 
straight towards the centre of the margin. The 
scales of the body have a short raised line in the 
centre, producing series of continued lines ‘paral- 
lel to the lateral. ‘The second, third and fourth 
filaments from the pectoral fin, are the largest, 
greatly exceeding the length of the head, almost 
extending to the anal fin; the rest are nearly 
equal, somewhat shorter. From the description 
of M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, founded up- 
on a drawing by M.M. Kuhl and Van Hasselt, 
the present principally differs in the comparative 
shortness of the 2d, 3d, and 4th pectoral fila- 


‘ments. Although not extending to the caudal 


fin, they are the longest, and thus retain the re- 
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lative. dimensions." As these organs are liable to 


sndividual variations'in all the other species, there 


rs no reason to doubt the identity of. the 
present and: P. kecanemus. From P. zanthone- 
wus, Onv. gad Val.: the present differs in the 
Kineated seales, and in the length of the caudal 


lobes, bein® more than 4 of the tutal. A single 


individual was observed at Pinang in 1844. 


(3648) Polynemus héptadactylus, Cuv. & Val. 
(3648) i laaegaad et ae {band above the lateral line, ‘along: which . the 


-” gyw, Polynemus heptadactylus, Cuv. and Val. 
— TL. 390 


~ Polynemus heptadactylus, Bleeker : Verh. 
| Batav. Gen. XXII, 25, 60. | 
Head above and back yellowish green; sides 
beneath the lateral line and abdomen pale sil- 
very ; fin-membranes pale yellow, minutely dot- 
ted with black, particularly the pectoral fins 
which have a black appearance ; filaments white , 
the poinis of the four superior, nearest the pec- 
torals, bright yellow. Iris silvery, blackish to- 
wards the upper margin of the orbit. 1) 8 —1/12, 
© 19722, A 3/11, V 1/5, P13, Filaments 7, Br. 
VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Batavia, Cheri- 
bon, Samarang. ‘Total length: 4% inches. In 
colours, veneral outline, and relative proportions 
this species so greatly resembles 2. hevanemus 
that no difference can be assigned, but the ad- 
ditional seventh filament. ‘The straight lateral 
line deviates slightly downward at the root of the 
caudal; on the middle of the fin it divides in 
two parallel branches, which terminate in the 
centre of the posterior margin. The scales have 
a raised central line, forming series of continued 
lines, parallel to the lateral line. ‘The two fila- 
ments nearest the pectoral fins and the seventh 
are equal, shorter than the other four which ex- 
tend to the anal fin. ‘The ascending margin of 
the preopercle is toothed as in P. hexanemus. 
According to M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes 
the present in forms and colours so closely re- 
sembles the American species: P. plumiert, 
(Lacep), 2. virginicus, Linne ?—P. paradisens, 
Bloch.— Polydactylus plumieri, Lacep.—P. ame- 
ricanus, Cuv. and Val. that they can assign 
no distinguishing characters.— Nevertheless, the 
two are specifically distinct. ‘Che American 
species is described as having a large, thin air- 
vessel, without appendages, aud numerous sinall 
ceca. P. heptadactylus has but four rather 
large coecopyloric appendages, and no air-vessel. 
At Pinang it is of very rare occurrence. Of 
‘three individuals observed, none exceeded the 
length given. : | 
GEN. MULLUS, Linne 1766. 
_ Sub. Gen.—HYPENEUS, Cuvier, 1829. 
—Resembling Maulius, but. with teeth in both 


jaws ; some with velvety teath on the palate and: 


vomer ; opercle generally terminating in a sharp 
1.  With-velvety teeth in, both jawe, on the 
palate and comer, — oa 2 










| . (3649) Hypenens vitéatus, (Forskal) Vav. ? 
Madlivs vittatus; Forskal- Fauna -Arab. 31, No. 
98,—Mulivs  vittatue, Liane: Syat. 1341.— 
Lacepede, [11.-Ph. ‘144 Biged.—-Mudles barbatus, 
Bloch-Schneider, 79.—Ruseelt CLVIL. ‘Bandi 


Mullus vittatus, Shaw 1V. -616,;° 81. 88.— Upe- 
nens vittatus, Cuv. and Val. TLhie 448... Young. 
Head above and back pale bronze, with a whitish 


ground colour appears like a bluish line; sides 


and abdomen prle silvery ; a yellow longitudinal 


band from the posterior angle of the eye,::at first 
beneath the lateral line, which it intersects a little 
in front of the caudal fin; a second paler yellow 
band from the pectoral to the root of the caudal ; 
cheeks and opercles silvery ; opercle with a pale 
crimson spot continued obliquely down the pre- 
opercle; a second smaller spot over the point 
of the opercle and the root of the pectoral ; 
dorsals with two or three transversal blackish 
back ; caudal pale vellowish with a broad black- 
ish margin ; pectorals white ; rays of anal, 
ventrals and the gular filaments pale yellow. 
lris pale golden. Older. Head above Indian 
red, continued on the back ; cheeks and opercles 
silvery rose-coloured ; caudal pale orange with a 
broad blackish margin. Iris gelden crimson. 
D 8-1/8, C 154, A 1/6 or 7, V 1/5, P15 or 
16, Br. IV. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Total 
length: 5 inch. M.M. Cuvier and Valencien- 
nes count 7 spines in the anterior dorsal; Russell 
gives 8, and correctly figures the first as being 
very small. Single small individuals occur at 
Pinang at all seasons. 

2. With velvety teeth in both jaws; palate 
toothless. | 

(3650) Hypeneus flavolineatus, (Lacepede) Var. 
Mullus flavolineatus, Lacepede IL}. 406.— Mullus 
aureo-vittatus Shaw 1V. 618.—Upeneus flavolr- 
neatus, Cuvier and Valenciennes III. 456. 
Head above and back pale bluish brown or 
bronze ; cheeks, sides and abdomen pale greenish 
silvery ; from the lower part of the orbit a verti- 
cal crimson streak ; opercle and the root of the 
pectorals crimson; on each side beneath the 
lateral line a broad longitudinal orange, or rust- 
coloured band, intersecting the lateral line at the 
commencement of the posterior dorsal, and ter- 
minating above it at the root of the caudal; fins 
pale yellow ; dofsals and caudal each with three 
or four oblique waved reddish bands; lower 
part of anal and ventrals pale reddish; gular 


| filaments yellow. Iris golden. D 7 or 8—9, C 
(154, A 7, V 1/5, P 14 or 15, Br. 1V. Inhabits 
| Sea of Pinang. Total length: 5% inch. M. 


M. -Cuvier.and Valenciennes. count.7-——9 in the 


dorsal fins; in some individuals, however, a 


very minute spine precedes the longest. Those 


observed at Pinang appear principally to differ 
from... fovolineatua in having. waved reddish 
bands on the dorsals and caudal fins. It must 
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however be observed that these’ bands ‘become 
totally obliterated shortly after death. ‘Phe 
lateral band remains, but it changes to’ blackish. 
In other characters this fish agrees with: the des- 
cription of H. flavolineatus. Thelength of the 
head is contained 4} times in the total, measured 
to the centre of the caudal margin; the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body is 53 of the total: 
the eye occupies about the third fourth from the 
inuzzle, its diameter equalling 4 of the length of 
the head. The distance between the two dorsals 
equals the extent of the base of the posterior, but 
is somewhat less than that of the anterior. The 
ramifications of the lateral line consist of 5 or 6 
branches on each seale, of which three or four 


are directed obliquely upwards, one downwards. 


The root of the scales has four or five crenulations. 

The filaments are rather thick, fleshy, slightly ex- 

ceeding the commissure of the  cill-openmygs. 

Single individuals oceur at all seasons at Pinang. 
Fam. CATAPHRACTOID-E. 

Genus Platyeephalus, (Bloch, Schneider 1801) 
Cuv. and Fal. Mead much depressed with 
trenchant edges, armed with spies, body cover- 
ed with seales; ventral fins five-raved, widely 
separated from each other, owing to the lengthen- 
ed and flattencd shape of the pelvic bones ; 
palate with sharp teeth ; branchiostegous ravs 7. 

(3651) Pladycephadus insudiator (Forskal). 

Syy. Cottus insidiator Forskal, Fauna Arab 

25, No. 8. 

Cottns insidiator. Linne : Syst. 1218. 

Callionymus indicus, Linne: Syst. 1153. 

Cottus spatula. Bloch, Pl. 224. 

Batrachus indieus, Bloch: 43. 
Yallionymus indicus. Bloch, 59. 

Calliomorus indicus, Lacepede TT. 344. 
Cotte madecasse, Lacepede, 111. 248, Pl 

11, Fig. J, 2. 
Platycephalus spatula, Bloch-Schneider. 


59, 
Russell XIUVE. Irrwa. 
Cottus insidiator, Shaw TV. 260. 
Cottus madagascariensis, Slaw LV. 261. 
PL. 37. 
Colliomorus chacca, Buch. Ham. 133. 
373. | 
Platycephalus insidiator, Cuvier and Val. 
IV. 227. : 
(Icon.) Platycephalus chacea, Gray: Ill. Ind. 
Geol. LLPl. 93. Fig. 2. 
Platycephalas insidiator. Temm. Seb. 
Fauva Japon. Pisc. 39. Pl. XV. Fig. 1. 
Platycephalus iusidiatur. Richardson Rep. 
Platycephalus iusidiator, Bleeker, Verh. 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 6. | 
Head above and: back ‘greenish or brownish 
grey with a few smaller ‘and ‘larger dark brown 
scattered spots; sides, from a, little below the 
Jateral line, and abdomen ‘white\; fin membrane 
of the caudal white, orange or yeNow at the base 
and along the rays ; the base'indistinctly spotted 
with brown; the upper and lower angle black, 


between both three longitudinal,-somewhat ob- 
lique black bands, liable to individual variations; 
the membranes of ‘the other fins whitish, trans- 
parent; the dorsal, ventral and pectoral, rays 
more or less distinetly  annulated: with brown. 
Iris pale golden green ; pupil black, heart+shaped 
by a pointed lobe descending fro: the upper 
margin of the iris, D 1—8-—-1+-13, © 15%,-A 
13, V1/5, P. 18 or 19, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Sea of Madagascar, Hed Sea, Moluc- 
cas, Seas of China and Japan, Batavia, Bay of 
Bengal, estuaries of the Ganges. ‘Total length : 
1 ft. 6 inch. M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes 
count 8 spines in the anterior dorsal fin; at a 
short distance, however, in front of the first of 
these eight, is a very small isolated reclining 
spine, and in the space between the eight spine, 
and the first. ray of the posterior dorsal, slightly 
nearer the latter than it is the former, 1s another 
very minute isolated reclining spine, which thus 
make the whole number of spines 10 instead of 
8. The first and the tenth spines are so minute, 
and in the living fish so hid in the seales, that 
they easily eseape notice. Russell, indeed, in PI. 
X LVL. correctly gives the tenth spine, and his 
description counts 9—13 inch the dorsal fins. 
This as well as the following species Platycepha- 
lus is oceasionally taken in the fishing stakes 
placed along the coasts; they are all capable of 
sustaining life some little time out of water. 
‘They are eaten by the natives. 

(3652) Platycephalus  clarulatus, Cantor. 
(Foung ?)—Wead above, opercles, back and 
sides pale reddish brown ; heneath and behind 
the posterior dorsal tin some large patches of a 
lighter brown; along the anterior half of the 
hack some distant brown dots; along the lateral 
line a more regular series of distant brown 
dots : abdomen and sides, from a little below the 
lateral line, white; from behind the ventral fins 
minutely dotted with brown ; cheeks whitish, 
minutely dotted with brown, and with two short 
vertical brown streaks beneath the orbit ; mem- 
brane of anterior dorsal minutely dotted with 
brown ; the upper half so closely so, as to ac- 
quire a blackish appearance ; posterior dorsal 
whitish, each ray with one or two brown ; dots 
at the upper part; caudal membrane whitish , 
minutely dotted with brown ; at the root an ir 
distinet semicircular brown band, near the margin 
some irregular brown spots, which near the 1ow- 
er part are confluent, forming an oblique joand ; 
anal whitish; ventrals and pectorals mjinutely 
and sa closely dotted with brown, as. t have a 
blackish\appearance ; the upper six or sejV6n pec- 
toral rays white, annulated with brown, the 19th 
and 30th ray, white. Iris pale greqnish golden, 
minutely{dotted with brown ; ‘pupil heast-shaped. 
D 8—Il, C, 13%, A 11, V 1/5, P 26, Br. VI. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinong. Total length » 5% inch. 
The length of the hea 









is contained, nearly 33 
times in the total; theeye occupies the second 
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fourth part from the muzzle; the distance be- 
tween both eyes is less than one half of the ver- 
tical diameter of the eye. ‘The nasal bone is rough, 
but without spines. At the commencement of 
the supraorbital crest 1s a reclining spine, on the 
posterior half three smaller, and on its continua- 
tion along t&e sides of the occiput are two dis- 
tant spines: from the orbit along the upper mar- 
gins of the opercles proceed 5 small yradually 
backwards increasing spines; the opercle has 
two backwards diverging. linear crests without 
spines. On the middle of the anterior infraorbi- 
tal bone is a small reclining spine: on the poste- 
rior two distant larger, from whence proceeds a 
raised linear crest, terminating in the upper an- 
cular spine of the preopercle. ‘The latter spine 
extends to the margin of the operele, its length 
exceeding three times that of the smaller, lower 
spine. ‘The angle of the mouth is situated op- 
posite the anterior angle of the orbit. The den- 
tition resembles that of Platycephalus isidiator : 
the upper maxillary velvety teeth form a very 
narrow band, which is considerably widened on 
the intermaxillary bones, where the posterior 
series has on each side three teeth longer than 
the rest. The lateral line is nearly straight, 
less approaching the back than in P. wesidiator ; 
at its commencement, as far as the middle of the 
anterior dorsal, every other scale has a minute 
reclining spine ; the rest of the lateral line, though 
raised and distinct, appears to be spineless. ‘The 
present species of which a single, apparently 
young, individual was observed at Pinang in 
1843, appears to be closely allied to Platycepha- 
lus scaber, (Linne). 


(3653) Platycephalus carbunentus, Cuv. and 
Val. 
auc 


Cur. 


Syx. Platycephalus carbunculus, 
Val. IX. 461. 


Ground colour greenish buff; head, cheeks, 
back and sides spotted with blackish brown, form- 
ing three short vertical bands on the sides of the 
head beneath the orbit, and three larger irregular 
bands on the sides of the body; throat and ab- 
domen white ; anterior dorsal fin white, upper 
half pale blackish, marbled with white veins ; 
posterior dorsal, caudal, ventrals and pectorals 
white; the rays annulated with pale black ; pos- 
terior half of caudal pale blackish with two or 
three waved vertical gvhite lines; anal white, 
each ray with one or two brown dots near the 
extremity. Iris pale greenish golden, spotted 
with brown ; pupil black, heart-shaped. D 9— 
Il or 12.0 123, A 12, V 1/5, P, 19, Br. VIL 
Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Vombay. 
qT otal length: 64 inch. ‘The length of the head 
18 4 of the distance from the muzzle to the root 
ofthe caudal ; the latter is 4 of that distance. 
the breadth of the head in front of the eyes ex- 
ceeds by 3.the distance from the muzzle to the 
anterior part of the orbit. The raised supraor- 
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bital crest is strongly serrated, leaving the upper 
part of the skull like a narrow furrow, the breadth 
of which is scarcely } of the vertical diameter of 
the eye. The upper maxillary teeth form a much 
broader band than in either.P.. astdiator or P- 
clavulatus, and it is but little widened on the in- 
termaxillary bones, on which the teeth are of 
uniform length, velvety like the rest. The num- 
ber of spines of the head renders this species 
conspicuous. It occurs, although not numerous- 
ly, at all seasons at Pinang, and it is eaten by 
the natives. | 


Genus SCORPAINA, (4rteds) Linne 1748. 
Head large, spinous, filamentous, scaleless, com- 
pressed; eyes placed near each other; teeth in 
the jaws, vomer, and palate; dorsal fin single, 
anterior part spinous ; branchiostegous rays seven. 


(3654) Scorpena picta, Kuhl and Van Hasselt. 
Syn. Scorpana picta, Cuv. and Val. LV. 32]. 
Seorpiena picta, Bleecker: Verh. Batav. 

Gen. XXIT. 4: 

Head greenish olive, largely spotted with 
black, radiating round the orbit ; ground colour 
of body and fins pale greenish or brownish buff, 
on the back and sides above the lateral line large- 
ly and irregularly marbled with black, which 
beneath the anterior part of the soft dorsal is 
continued vertically towards the abdomen ; the — 
latter and the rest of the sides irregularly spotted 
with brownish black ; spines and fin rays, except 
the ventral, greenish butf, annulated with brownish 
black : inembranes of dorsal, caudal and anal fins 
greenish buff; the spiny part of the dorsal largely 
washed with black, the rest with a broad vertical 
blackish spot, continued over the body, and with 
two smaller at the posterior margin ; caudal with 
a vertical blackish band at the root, a second in 


‘the middle, a third at the margin; membranes of 
| pectorals blackish brown; of anal with a black 
‘spot behind the root of the second spine, and an 


irregular blackish transversal band across the 
middle, with black spots on the margin ; ventrals 
uniformly blackish brown. Filaments of the 
body black with slate grey points ; the two large 
supraorbital ones olive, largely spotted with 
black. Iris golden dark olive with five broad 
radiating black streaks. D 12/10, C 133, A 
3/5,V 1/5, P 17, Br. VIL Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Sava, Celebes. ‘Total length: 7 inch. 
The length of the head is a little less than 4 of 
the total; the eye occupies the second fourth 
from the muzzle; the angle of the mouth is situ- 
ated a little in front of the eye, opposite the 
lowest of the anterior infraorbital spines, which 
latter is arched downwards, but has its point 
directed forwards like the two larger ones. Of 
the three supraorbital spines the central is the 
strongest: behind it appears a fleshy pointed fi- 
lament, in length equalling the diameter of tho 
orbit. Smaller filaments are scattered over the 


body, and a series appears above the lateral line. 
M 3 
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The second anal spine is the strongest of all, its 
length equalling that of the anal fin, which is 4 
of the total length. The band of velvety teeth 
in the upper jaw is narrowed towards the inter- 
maxillary bones. ‘The reverse 1s the case in the 


lower jaw, where the band of ‘teeth is considera- 


tly widened on the symphysis. ‘The imnermost 
of the lower maxillary teeth are longer than the 
vest. The present offers the specitie characters 
of §&. picta in having the lowest of the anterior 
infraorbital spines directed forwards, and the se- 
cond anal spine excessively large; but at) differs 
in presenting a long filament above each eve, 
which did not exist in the specimen deseribed by 
M. M. Cavier and Valenciennes. A) single indi- 
vidual occurred at Pinang in 1842. 

Genus PTEROIS, Crater, 1819. Ditters from 
Scorpena in the absence of palatal tecth, and in 
having the dorsal spines aud pectoral rays exces- 
sively elongated. 


(3655) Plerois miles, (Bonnett. 


Syn. Seorpana miles, Bennett: Ceylon, PL 9. 
— Pteroia omuriecata, Cuve and Val. AL 
though this Vol. bears 1829) ou the 


bands ; membrane brownish green or bronze, 
with a black ‘streak along’ each’ ray 5° ventral 
spine alternately white and’ ‘scarlet ; membrane 
pale. blackish green, with Jongitidinal ‘series of 
black and anilky spots ‘between and across’ the 
rays ; posterior half of the: membrane ‘black |; a 
scarlet. spot inside the root of: each: pectoral, 
Supraorbital fleshy filaments black ; tliose of the 
upper jaw and preopercle white with scarlet 
points. Iris. silvery white, with four ‘or five 
scarlet or reddish back radiating bars. Doug. 
Colours distributed as in the adult; the scarlet 
paler; pectoral fins uniformly greenish black. 
D 13/11, O 142, 4.3/7, V 1/5, P12 or 15, Br. 
VIE. Inhabits &a of Pinang Ceylon, Red Sea, 
Bourbon. ‘Fotal leneth,93 inch. The lengtle of 
the head is 2 of the total, equalling that of the 


feaudal fin: the eve oceupics the third fourth from 


a ee, 


’ 


title-page, the description quotes S.! 


giles. Bennett, in /ishes of Ceylon. (he 
first edition of which appeared in TS30- 
However this may be, M.M. Cuvier 
and Valenciennes in quoting Bennett, 
admit, the priority of Ins description 
and figure, and lis speeitie denomina- 
tion must therefore be retamed. LY. 
363. 
~ Maeroehyrus miles. Waeerochyrus, Swainson, 
founded Ou Scorpend niles, Bennett, Is 
characterised as having © the pectoral 
fins only one-third as long as the body, 
and the mouth subvertical.’ Both 
characters however, are incorrect ; the 
pectorals in every stage of growth 
much exceed one-third of the body 
(total length 2), and the mouth opens 
obliquely as in Péereds miles. Swainsou 
TT. 264. — 

Adulé. Ground colour of head and body, im- 
pure rose or flesh-colour, the scales edged with 
lighter or darker reddish brown, so as to produce 
a net-work ; sides of the head and body with ob- 


lique and vertical searlet. bands, the number and | 


breadth varying individually : across the hind- 
head two or three sueh, and between the eyes a 
longitudinal searlet band; behind the point of 
the opercle a triangular black spot ; lips, throat 
and abdomen reddish white ; dorsal spines sear- 
tet, broadly annulated. with black, or white ; 
their membrane scarlet, iu some with the poimt- 
ed portion attached,to each spine, black, or with 
a triangular blagk spotanear the base ; dorsal, 


caudal and anal sraygand membranes scarlet ;- 


and spines scarlet, they” membrane reddish back ; 
pectoral rays “Starlet, inore or less annulated 
with black ; base of the pectoral, scarlet, conti- 
nued over the root in the shape of three oblique 


the muzzle. Besides the nasal spine, there are 
tivo or three supraorbital ones,of which the poste - 
rior is the largest; behind it) proceeds the spiny 
temporal ridge obliquely downwards to the com- 
mencement of the lateral line, whieh has one) or 
two spines. On each side of the occiput appears 
avery broad spine, sharp like a knifeblade, with 
two points. ‘The ridge of the infraorbital bones 
is spiny, proceeding obliqnely over the cheek 
towards the marein of the preoperele, from which 
rise three spines. ‘The surface beneath the in- 
fraorbital ridge is imeven to the toueh, but with- 
ont spines. ‘Phe interval between the orbits 1s 
broad equalling the transversal diameter of the 
eve. Fron the central supraorbital spine rises 
a pointed fleshy filament, which im the young 
equals one half of the vertical diameter of the 
eve; but in the adult it is much shorter, or ab- 
sent. The most constant of the other filaments 
is onc on the upper jaw near the angle of the 
mouth, and the largest are two or three on_ the 
lower margin of the preopercle. ‘The membrane 
of the three or four upper pectoral rays has a 
very deep incision, $0 as to give each ray a 
feather-hke appearance, and the points of the 
lowest four or five rays are free, projecting be- 
vond the membrane. ‘The length of the pectoral 
fin varies not only according to age, but also in- 
dividually. Ina young one the point of this fin 
reaches to the middle of the caudal, its length 
beiny about % of the total. In one of two adults 
of equal length, 9$ inches, the pectoral measures 
37 inches, in the other 42 inches: - In the fish 
as commonly seen, but a smallportion of the 
base of the dorsal spines is connected” by the 
membrane. In such, however, as have been ex- 
amined alive, the instant they are taken out of 
the sea, the membrane is’found continued along 
the posterior margin of each -spine till near the 
point, where an elongated.Jong flap appears, likc 
the pendant of a lance. “Out of the-element the 
scarlet colour of the fish soon fates to: a ‘decp 
rose-colour, which then makes the vertical strips, 
on which the brown net-work appears, more con- 
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spicuous. The fish appears to be a heavy swimn- 
mer, and, as observed by Benuett, it never at- 
tempts to support itself in the, air. At Finang 
single individuals occurat all seasons. If 1s..a 


‘very bony fish, and the flesh is said to be insipid. 
It preys on. small Crustacea. Eek oe 


ie F 


Genus PROSOPODASYS, Cuntor. Hpdewxoy, | 


Substituted for dpestis 
Juvier, 1829, preoccupied by dpistis (Scr. Apis- 
tus.) Hubner 1516 (Lepidopt.) (quivalent fo 
Apistus,. Cneier.) Ditters from Scorpena in 
havine fewer pectoral rays and all Dranched, 
a long moveable spine on the infraorbital bone, 


and a similar on the preopercle. 
(3656) Prosopodasys © trachinoides, (Cuv. and 
Val.) 
SYN. 


mask; Sacds, rough. - 


Apistus trachinoides, Cuv.and Val. TY. 
401, PI. 92. Big. 1. 

Trichosomus trachinoides, Swainson, Nat. 
Hist. Fish. IL. 265. Zrechosomus, im 
itself inadmissible, is mot equivalent to 
Apistus, Cuv, | 

Apistus trachinoides, Richardson, Rep. 
1845, 215. 

Apistus trachinoides, Richardson, Voy. 
Samarang, Fishes, Pl TI}. ig. 3-—-5. 

Apistus trachinoides, Blecker, Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XXII, 8. 

Head above and back blackish brown ; sides 
and abdomen pale neutral tint; membrane of 
the dorsal fin pale bluish grey with four large 
oblique blackish bands, between which some 
oblique pale brownish dines ; anal and ventrals 
pale-bluish grey, the former with larger oblique 
black bands, between which some pale brownish 
oblique lines ; the posterior half of the latter 
blackish ; caudal yellowish white, minutely dotted 
with brown and with a black vertical band at the 
root, and one or two vertical series of black 
spots near the posterior margin; pectorals 
pale neutral tint largely spotted with blackish 
brown.  Jris golden flesh-colour, minutely dot- 
ted with black. D 14 or 15/5. C 128, A 5/4, V 
1/5, P12, 13 or 14, Br. VI Inhabits See 
and estuaries of Pinang, Singapore, Java, Madu- 
ra, Sea of China. ‘Total length, 34 inch. The 
fish is numerous at all seasons — Ht is capable of 
living a considerable time out of its element. It 
is applied as manure, but not eaten. 

Genus CORYTIHLOBATUS, Cantor. Keépus 
helmet; Sdros thorny. Substituted for Afinous, 
Cuvier and Valenciennes 1829, pre-occupied by 
Minois, Hiibner 1816 (Lepidopl.) (Lguivalent to 
Mrnous, Cuv. and Val.) Ditters principally 
from Prosopodasys (Apistus,) by the absence of 
scales, and of teeth on.the palatal bones. AZinous 
woora, and M. monodactylus, the two only species 
discribed by. Cuvier and Valenciennes, and M, 


adamnsii, Richardson : Voy. Samar. Fishes, 7, PL. 


Il. Fig. 4—8, havea frec undivided ray beneath 
the pectoral fins, but 
no such free ray. 














Carythobatus cchinatus has. 


(83657) Curythobatus woora, (Cuy. and Val.) 
Syn. Russell CLX. Worrah Minoo,A.  [°? 
Apistus minous, woora, Cuv,RaA. I1.168. 
Minous wooray, Cuv. and Val. IV. 421. 
‘Apistes Russeltii, Swainson, I]. 265. 
Miuous woora, Richardson, Rep.18 45, 213. 
Head above and back brownish grey, or pale 
silvery grey; sides and abdomen buff or bluish 
white; dorsal fin buff, the margin’ of the spiny 
portion, and the upper half of the soft portion 
black ; caudal pale yellowish white, with a verti-— 
eal blackish band at, the root ; a second im the 
middle, and a third uear the margin; anal and 
ventrals buff, their external half black; pectorals 
buff at the root, the rest black; the free ray 
white, more or less distinctly annulated with 
black ; body and fins minutely dotted with black ; 
filaments of lower jaw white.  Inis silvery grey, 
minutely dotted with black, D 9 or 10/10 or 11, 
CG 13, A 1/9, V 1/5, P10 or J1—1, Br. VI. 
Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Isle of France, China Seas, Vizaga- 
patam. ‘Total length, 33 inch. MM. Cuvier 
and Valenciennes count 11/12 in the dorsal, Sir 
J. Richardson 10/11. (China Spec.) At Pinang 
the species is numerous, and applied as manure. 


(3658) Corythobatus echinatus, Cantor. 
Plate XIII. 


Ground colour of head and body umber, pale 
on the sides and abdomen; fins. of a darker 
brown than the body; on the opercles, above 
the lateral line and close to the anal fin some 
lareer and smaller irregulars, light spot, edged 
with black ; numerous similar small round spots 
on the fins; ou the caudal three large such bor- 
dering the margin; from the root of the pectoral 
to the gill-opening two rose-coloured irregular 
bands edged with black; a similar angular sport 
behind the eye, and some sitmilar bars radiating 
over the iris; the latter with a narrow golden 
circle round the pupil. D 13/11, C 112, A 2/8, 
V.1/5,P 11, Br. VI. Tuhabits Sea of Pinang, 
‘Total length, 3% inch. ‘The form  of- the body 
is broad lancéolate, with the sides highly com- 
pressed. The profile of the forehead ascends 
nearly vertically, from thence the back forms an 
arch ascending to the sixth dorsal spine, when if 
vradually descends towards the tail; the profile 
of the abdomen is a little less arched than the 
back. The length of the head is 34 of the total. 
‘The eye is placed high on the head; the vertical 
diameter of the orbit, slightly exceeding the hori- 
zonal, is 2% of the length of the head ; the dis- 
tance of the orbit from the back, or the root of 
the anterior, dorsal spine is 4 of the diameter of 
the orbit. The anterior, moveable, infraorbital 
bone carries two blunt spines of which the supe- 
rior, the longer, scarcely projects beyond the 
middle of the orbit: ‘oth are directed backwards 
and downwards. ‘The posterior infraorbital 1s 
immoveable, and has but two very minute spines. 
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The rounded preopercle carries four distant, flat- 
tened spines : the two lower ones are very minute, 
the two wiper hardly extend beyond the anterior 
third of the opercle. The opercle terminates 
above in a flat membranous point, below which 


appear two obliquelong ridges. There appears 


to be but a single nasal opening which is a small 
tube, situated in front of the lower part of the 
eye. Thesmall oblique mouth scarcely reaches 
the level of ‘the anterior orbital margin. ‘ The 
velvety teeth (P1. XIII. Fig. 2.) are placed in 
both jaws on a crescent-shaped band; that of 
the upper is divided under the symphysis bv a 
naked linear interval, behind which appears a 
minute fleshy tubercle. On the vomer appears a 
sinall crescent of velvety teeth. But the pal tals 
are toothless. The tongue resembles that organ of 
Prosopodasys trachinoides and Corythohatus woora: 
it is moveable, fleshy, rounded, and occupies near- 
ly the whole cavity. ‘The greatest vertical diame- 
ter, at the root of the pectoral, equals the 
length of the head, the greatest thickness 
is 24 of the former diameter. The dorsal 
fin occupies the whole Jength of the back. The 
anterior spine rises between the anterior orbital 
margins: it is the Jongest and strongest of all, 
its length being about 4} of that of the head. 
‘he succeeding spines and rays eradually decrease 
to the seventh ray, which is about ¢ of the length 
of the head. ‘The remaining rays abruptly de- 
crease ; the eleventh, being but 4 of the length 
of the head, is attached to the tail by a continua- 
tion of the dorsal membrane. All the fin rays 
are undivided, but jointed. The caudal ts sub- 
rhomboidal or rounded, the longest, central, rays 
are a little shorter than the head. ‘The extent of 
the anal fin slightly exceeds } of the dorsal; the 
two spines and the seventh and eighth ray are a 
little shorter than the intervening rays, which are 
4 of the length of the head. The lower half of 
the eighth anal ray is attached to the tail by a 
very short continuation of the fin membrane. The 
anus is situated a little’-in front of the fin. ‘The 
pectorals are elongated, rhombojdal, the central 


rays equalling the length of the head. ‘The an- 
_terior ventral ray, the longest, slightly exceeds 3 
pf the length of the head; the fifth is attached to 


-the,abdomen by a continuation of the fin mem- 


brane. Fheileteral line is a series of linear tubes, 
nearly following 
the 


lg the outline of the back on the 
upper third pf the.side. ‘The fish appears to be 
without ‘scales, but it ‘is studded with small tub- 


-ercles, each :surmeunted by a minute, backward 
diregted.spine. The .tubercles may be seen by 


the naked eye, but'their spines may be perceived 

by passing a fingér from-the tail forward. On 

the back, the sides of.the head, and body, the tub- 

ereles are fewer more distant.than on the throat 

and abdomen, wherethey are crowded. The 

,axilla and the space covered’ by the peetorals is 
naked. A solitary individual occurred at Pinang 
‘in July 1842. | 


Genus SYNANCIA, Bloch: Schneider. 4801. 
Differs from Pelor by the want of teeth on the 
palate and. vornér; and of free rays beneath the 

| pectoral fins. PS Ce, Nees 

(3659) &yxancia elongata, Cav? and Val. * . 

Syy. Synancia elongata, Cuv. and Val, IV. 458. 
Trachicephalus elongatus, Swainson 
Synancia elongata, Bleeker: Verh. ‘Batav. 

! Gen. XX1T. 10. i aa 
; Head, back and sides bluish brown or neutral 
tint, paler on the abdomen and with rose colottr- 
ed lustre, everywhere minutely dotted with black, 
‘and with scattered round white spots, and 
white warty filaments ; dorsal, caudal, anal and 
pectoral fins neutral tint, largely marbled with 
black, and with numerons white spots ; ventrals 
neutral tint, posterior half black ; points of all the 
rays white. Tris pale golden, dotted with black 
and with radiating black bars. PD 10 or 11/14 
or 15, C121, A 2/13 0r 14, V 1/5, P 14 or 15, 
Br Vil. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Java, Pon- 
dicherry. ‘Total length: 43 inch M.M. Cuvier 
and Valenciennes count 9/15 m the dorsal fin. 
The length of the head is about 2 of the total ; 
the eve occupies the second fourth from the muz- 
zle. On the Jateral line appears a series of dis- 
tant filaments, of which the anterior four are long, 
the rest fleshy, all with the apex divided in two. 
The anterior half of the line proceeds from the 
angle of the opercle obliquely upwards, the poste- 
rior half follows the back till the root of the 
caudal, where it bends obliquely downwards to 
the centre of the fin, terminating horizontally 
near the margin. This species is numerous at 
Pinang where, if used at all, it is with other offal 
applied as manure. It 1s capable of living a con- 
siderable time out of water. 


Fam. SPAROID-. 

Genus. CHRYSOPHRYS, Cevier, 1829. 
Rounded molars on the sides of the jaws, dis- 
posed in the upper jaw in at least three series ; 
in front some conical or blunt teeth; branchios- 
tegous rays six. p+ * 





(3660) Chrysophrys calamara, Cuy. and Val. 


Syn. Russell LXCIT. Calamara. 
Chrysophrys calamara, Cuv. and Val. VI. 
117. 


Tlead above blackish brown, the rest of the 
body silvery grey, the scales minutely dot- 
ted and edged with brown; spines, ray ‘and 
fin membranes grey, minutely dotted with 
brown, which vives the ‘anal and ‘ventral 
membranes a blackish brown appearance. Iris 
silvery, minutely dotted with ‘brown, ‘the tipper 
margin black. D 11/10 or 11,-C 193, ‘A 3/9 'V 
‘1/5 P15, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinany, Fritva, 
Madras, Vizagapatam, Malabar. ‘Totalencth : 10 
inch. When the upper jaw is protracted ‘the lenpth 
of the head is 2 of that of the body, the caudal 
fin not.included ; theeye borders on the profile 
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and occupies the centre between the protracted | situated farther back, in the comparatively longer 


muzzle and the membranous point of the opercle ; 
‘ts diameter is little less than 3 of the length of 
the head. ‘The second anal spine is the largest 
of all, its length equalling the distance from the 

tracted muzzle to the posterior margin of the 
orbit. The ventral spine equals the length of the 
fourth dorsal ; the first soft ray terminates ina 
short filament. ‘The pectoral fins when at rest, 
are slightly falcated, the fifth ray, the longest, 
reaching to the second anal spine. At Pinang 
this fish appears to be an occasional visitor, a 


few individuals occurring together at irregular. 


intervals, and they rarely exceed 7 inches in 
length. ‘The flavour is said to be good. 

Genus PENTAPODUS, Curier, 1829. With 
three elongated pointed scales, of which one 
above the root of each ventral, and a single be- 
tween these tins, appearing like five ventrals, or 
feet : mouth little cleft ; body rounded, with 
rather hard scales, advancing farther im_ front 
than in Dexfer. In each jaw two canines, be- 


— 








pectoral fins, the second: and third. upper rays 
reaching the anal spine,'and in. the contparative 
greater length of the anal'spines. ‘The anterior 
of the latter is half the length'of the second and 
third, which are equal ane of ‘nearly the same 
length as the succeeding soft rays:-. The des- 
cription is taken from a solitary individual, ob- 
served at Pinang in 1844. : ae 

Genus. SPONDYLIOSOMA, CGuntor, SrovBdArov 
spindle ; ua, body. Substituted for and Equi- 
valent to Cantharus, Cuvier, 1829, pre-ovcupied 
by Cantharus, Montfort, 1808, (Polypi.) Teeth 
card-like, close, the external series a_ little 
stronger than the rest and slightly curved : mouth 
slightly cleft, not protractile. 

(3662) Spondyliosoma guliminda, (Cuv. & Val.) 

Syn. Russell CVIT. Tama Gualininda. 


Cantharus guliminda, Cuv. and Val. VI. 
O44. 


Young. Ylead above, back and_ sides above 


tween which sometimes two or four sinaller ; | the lateral ]me rose-coloured ; the latter border- 
the rest of the teeth velvety, disposed in Narrow ed beneath by a pale blue line ; sides and abdo- 


bands. 


men silvery with five parallel straight longitudi- 


(3661) Pentapodus nubilus, Cantor. Head above nal lines, each rose-coloured, bordered beneath 


and back light reddish brown, paler on the sides ; 
cheeks gill-covers and abdomen. silvery white ; 


an indistinct blackish oblique band froin the nape | 


of the neck to the point of the opercle ; a second 
similar in front of the dorsal, terminating be- 
neath the lateral line in a large rounded spot ; 
a few indistinct blackish clouded spots along the 


sides ; the scales of the body indistinctly edged | crimson ; the other fins whitish transparent ; 


with pale blue; cheeks and opercles silvery, 
washed with rose colour ; beneath the orbit an 
elongated blue spot ; a larger on the opercle. 
Dorsal fin whitish transparent, either pale blue 
at the base, or with a bluish line behind each 


spine ; the spiny part edged with vermilion ; 
anterior half of caudal bluish, posterior pale 


the 


with brownish and minutely dotted with brown ; | anal membrane in some bluish near the margin. 


dorsal caudal and anal pale yellowish ; pectorals 
and ventrals white, the posterior half of the lat- 


ter pale blackish : the fin-membranes minutely | 
A num.- ; Silvery , 


dotted with brown, Ins pale golden. 
ber of minute pores on the infraobital bones, the 


cheeks, the margin of the preopercle and on the | 
lower jaw. D 10/9, C174, A 3/8, V 1/5, 2. 
Total | 
The head is elongated, the | 


13, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. 
length, 42 inch. 
profile mach sloping, its length, when the muzzle 
1s protracted, is 4 of that of the body, the tail 
not included. ‘Lhe eye is situated behind the 
centre of a line drawn from the protracted muz- 
zle to the point of the opercle ; its diameter is 
a little less than 1 of the length of the head. 
The canines of both jaws are very small ; there 
are 4 1n the upper, 6 in the lower, of which the 
two outer ones are the largest and slightly out- 
wards arched. The pores are very minute, scarce- 
ly pereeptible by the naked eye, rather closely 
distributed over the:infraorbitals, the cheeks, the 
margin of ‘the preopercle and the lower jaw. 
The lateral tine ‘is very distinct, following the 


| Adult.— Head above 


length: 6 inch. 


and back — vermilion ; 
ground-colour of the upper half of the sides 
creenish grey, of the lower and of abdomen 
from the occiput a golden longitudinal 
band bordering the back ; the lateral line border- 
ed above by acrimson, beneath by a golden band ; 
the scales at the origin of the lateral line broadly 
edged with crimson, fornfing a large rounded 
spot, from which proceeds a straight longitu- 
dinal crimson band, bordered beneath by a nar- 
rower golden band, beneath which four similar 
parallel bands, gradually lengthening and beeom- 
ing paler towards abdomen. Infraorbitals silvery 
crimson ; cheeks and opercle crimson ; preopercle 
violet silvery ; caudal rose-colored ; the other fins 
transparent white ; dorsal edged with vermilion. 
Iris golden, upper margin bluish black. D 10/9, 
C174, A 3/7, V 1/5, P 17, Br. V. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Madras, Vizagapatam. ‘Total 
The head is ¢ of the total 
length to the centre of the posterior margm of 
the caudal ; the greatest vertical diameter of the 
bedy equals the length of the head ; the, horizon- 


outline of ‘the back. The scales are very finely | tal diameter. of the eye is 4 of the latter; the eye 


cihated : there are about 47 on a straight line. 


and Val. from which it differs in the eye being 


occupies the second third. The ascending margin 
This species is closely allied to P. porosus, Cav. | 


of ‘the preopercle is finely toothed, the angle 
rounded; on its outer surface as well as onthe 
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infraorbitals appear some distant minute pores. | little belund the muzzle ;-the: infraorbital bone 1s 
The upper lobe of the caudal is longer thaw the | very large, occupying, nearly, the .upper half of 
lower, did the third upper ray terminates jn a | the cheek, %-19-4umuid and of an elongated,, near- 


not very long filament, .w hich. is,.alsothe,case | ly oval shape; the. proopercle ig -narnow~ and. 


with the first ventral -ray. » ‘The following. errors | obscurely ridged, with a- single: minite. spme at 
oceur in Russell's figure. The first dorsal spine; the angle ; the opercle terminates intytwo widely 
is too short, its length ia the fish ig $ gf the , separated flat pomts ;. the suboperdle and intero: 
second. The pectoral is also too short,-its length | perele are simall. ‘he scales of the gad are 
being equal to that of the head; the dorsal rays | very small, those of the cheek less indistinct, than 
likewise: their Jength slightly exceeds. that | on the other parts “of the head. ‘The -aneuths as 
of the spines, ‘The anal fin is erroneously re- | small, both jaws of equal length ; their teeth 
presented with ove spine: it has three, the first | are curved, flat, widening towards the © three 
of which is 4 of the second, which is but little | cusps, of which the centre one is a little darger 
shorter than the third. The ventral spine is one : than the lateral ones; the outer series -consists 








half the length of the head and equals the 10") of about 18 teeth gradually increasing m1 length 
dorsal, which slightly exceeds the preceding. All towards the angle of the mouth; igme- 
the spines are very slender and flexible. Single. | diately behind, and in close contact with the 
mostly young individuals occur, but rarely, at | outer, appears a second series of sunilar teeth ; 
Pinang. hie G at a little distance behind these two. -series are 
Sica Sot atta ; ; . |two others also consisting of tricuspid teeth 
Genus CRENTIDENS, Curier and Taleuci- | : a ec cae sP Me a8 
i aaa : yt oamuch smaller and almost — setaceous ; 
ennes, 1830. The jaws with crenulated teeth, eae eae a a anes 
behin 1 ice aicbalay at the auele of the mouth the teeth of all 
yechind which others globular. ae od : eS 
Dean Pg 2 four series coalesce, and have no interval be- 
Sub. Gen. GIRELLA, (Gray,) Richardson, | tween them. The gill-opening is) small lnear, 
Teeth curvéd, flatand expanding towards their and the five branchiostizous rays are completely 
ends which are tricuspid, standing out i three hid in the membrane ; the suprascapular bone 
rows on the marein of the jaw; a little way be- | ts naked. ‘The body is covered with seales of 
hind them a brush ike band of imuch smaller | different sizes ; the largest are those of the sides, 
teeth which are also tricuspid and like the others, from immediately beneath the lateral. Ime as far 
except in size. Jounded upon Yenidens pune- | as the pectorals extend, they appear bony and 
datux, Richardson, (Report 1845, 242.) of which tumid ; the posterior rounded marein carries 
a fienre appears in 70. Ind. Zool. under the name | Upwards of 40° ninute spines ;— thetr vertical 


of Girella punetata. diameter, nearly double the length of the hor- 
fe . . zontal, is about } of the diameter of the eye. 
(3663) Crenidens sarissophorus, Cantor. | From the apex of the pectorals the scales gra- 
PLL. Vigs, 1-t. dually decrease in size towards the caudal. “The 


Young.—Wead, back and sides above the late- | scales above the lateral line and those of the 
ral line pale umber brown; rest. of the sides and | abdomen are much smaller than the rest ; all 


abdomen silvery buff; all the seales broadly edg- | are placed im uvegular series, so that their num-_ 


ed with pale umber ; spines buf, minutely dotted | ber cannot be counted, The lateral line is a 
with dark brown; fiu-membranes and rays buff, | little below the upper fourth of the side ; it con- 
so closely dotted with dark brown, as to appear | sists of minute single tubes and follows the pro- 
a shade darker than the body. — Iris pale golden, | file of the back towards the tail, in the middle of 
orbital margin blackish. PD 11/15, (157, A} which it proceeds straight to the root of the caudal. 
8/14, V 1/5, P19, Br. V. Inhabits. Sea of Pi- |The anterior dorsal spine, about 4 of the diame- 
nang, Malayan Peninsula. ‘Total length: 7° | ter of the eye, is situated at the anterior third of 
inch. The form is elongated oval; the abcdo- | the total length; it is immoveable, placed hori- 
minal profile a little less arched than the dorsal. | zontally, has no membrane and becomes more or 
Tlie vertical diameter at occiput is }, at the fifth less hidden by age ; the second spine is the short- 
dorsal spine 23, between the last dorsal and anal | est of all, about + of the diameter of -the eve ; 
rays } ‘of the total length. The body is much | the third 1s ¢, the fourth exceeds by ¢ the dia- 
compressed, particularly towards the back ; the | meter of the eye; the fifth is excessively long, 
greatest thickness is‘at the lower third of the robust and appears to be composed of two parts ; 
vertical diameter, where it equals 2. the length of | the lower half, when reposing; covers.with its 
the head.’ The muzzle is obtuse ; the forehead a | grooved posterior margin the sixth: spine ; the 
little arched-between the eyes; the length of the | upper -half overlaps the sucoeeding.five spines ; 
head is 3 of the total; the eye is placed high-up, |the length of the fifth.is §: of the, greatest 
its horizontal diameter is about.34 of the length | vertical diameter of the. bedy,:: from, the: root of 
of the head ; the distance from the muzzle equals: this spine. The rest. ofthe spines gradually de- 
the diameter.The posterior opening of the nostril | crease in length towards the tenth, which equals 
is an almost vertical fissure immediately in front | the diameter of the eye; the eleventh. exceeds it 
of the eye; the anterior is’ oval and situated a! by } and.is closely attached to the anterior dorsal 
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ray. ‘The first four dorsal rays are- the longest, 


of equal leneth; 2 of the head the rest gradually 
pian aye the fi fteenth, daable one;'being ol the 
| ig almost truncated, the cen- 







éral-rava being bitt® ‘little shorter than the rest, 
wiich are % of the length of the head. ‘The anal 


ravaresenmble-the dorsal; the ‘spines are strong, 
the staend, the Jongést, about 24 of the head. 


‘The aviae is situated a tittle in front of the. first 
spine. | 
lonwest rav 2 of the head. Hach ventral is en- 
closed by two elongated seales ; the spine is § of 
the leneth of the head ; the anterior, ray is) tm 
divided. filameutous, its leneth equals that of the 
head: from the second, which slightly exceeds 
the spine, the, rest gradually decrease. ‘The in- 
dividual deseribed was observed at) Pinang in 
Anonst 1845. ‘The fishermen declared it to be 
a young one, and of rare occurrence. A. second, 
of somewhat larger size, Was taken on the coast 
of Malacen. | 

(sub-Fam. MeBNOIN. 1.) 
(3664) Cresio, (Commersou) Cur. and bel. 
1830. (Gesxio, Lacepede, 1800, ts founded upon 
erroneous characters.) Dorsal and anal fin eover- 
ed with stnall slander scales ; mouth very slightly 
protractile ; no teeth on the vomers; a pointed 
cenle above the root of each ventral, and a third 
between the fins; on the occiput a chevrou or 
crescent with the horns backwards potuted. 
(3665) Casio cerilanrens. Lacepede. Var. (La- 
cep. LLL. 86.—-Picarel raillard, Quoi and Gann, 
Frevein, 290, PL 44, fig. 3.-—-Cuv. Val. VIE. 
43-4.) Head above and back deep blue, chang- 
ing to bluish olive on the sides ; an indistinet 
volden tine from the orbit along the sides, mn the 
centre of which it changes to silvery blue, conti- 
nued to the root of the caudal ; opercle golden ; 
cheeks, preopercle, subopercle and iiteropercle, 
lower half-of the sides and abdomen silvery 
elazed with cherry red ; dorsal pale olive grey, 
the membrane minutely and elosely dotted with 
brown and edged with black ; caudal mem- 
brane black, rays yellowish olive, the upper, 
lower and posterior margin cherry; ventrals 
and the spiny part of anal white, the mem- 
brane of the soft anal rays pale cherry ; the 
three upper rays of the pectoral white, the 
rest pale cherry ; on the inner side at the 
root a?’ large black spot, continued as a small 
ack point outside at the root of three upper 
rays. Lris golden, the orbital margin blackish. 
Y 10/15, C178, A 3/12, V 1/5, P21, Br. VI. 
Inhabits. Sea of Pinang. ‘otal length: 6} 
inch. The scales are large; deciduous ; there is 
no crescent-shaped space on the occiput, which 


is unifortuly vovered with scales, which advance | 


on the crown ng -far‘as-niidway between the-eyds: 


‘The'iresent neasest:approathes the Variety from’ 
the Red Sea, whidhcProf: Hhtenberg:-denomina? 


ted eruleo-teniatus ? it also resembles C.‘chryso- 


‘The pectoral is nearly triangular, the: 


Valenciennes. As the distribution of colours of 


6. cerulaureus is liable to considerable variations, 
chrysozona may turn out ‘tobe but a Variety. 


‘Phe deseription of the present was drawn up froin 
a single dead:specimen,-oliserved in the fish-ba- 
azar at Pinang in 1845. . ‘The fishermen were un- 
nequainted with the fish,-and hac-ou: that account 
put it aside. Oe ee 

Geis CATOCHAENUM. | Cantor.” Kero, 
downwards ; xalvwr, yawing. Substituted for 
Gerres, Cuvier, 1829, pre-oecupied by  Gerzes 
(Latr.) Fabricius 1794, (/emiptesa ) (Equiva- 
lent to Grrres, (Cueier.) Mouth very pro- 
tractile downwards ; the jaws with velvety teeth 
the angle and inferior margin of the preoperele 
minutely toothed im some, in others not: opercle 
terminating in an obtuse angle ; body compressed, 
high; chest square beneath ; head, cheeks and 
opercles like the body with large, decidaous 
scales anterior dorsal and anal spines more 
cloneated than the rest ; the base of these fins 1s 
hid ina sealy sheath; the ventral fins with an 
cloneated scale above the root. 


‘ toe : - yo 
ane eee ne 


(3666) Calocheuun linbatum (Cuy. and Val.). 
Syn. Gerres limbatus. Cuv. and Val. VL. 476. 
Silvery with lilac reflections; dorsal, caudal 
and anal fins pale yellow ; dorsal spines, \ rays 
and membrane minutely dotted with brown, the 
upper margin black, caudal with a broad blackish 
marein; ventrals and pectorals white. Lris 
silvery or pale golden. 1D 9/10, C 178, A 3/7 
or 8 Vo 15, Po V5 or 16, Bro Vi. Inhabits 
sea of Piniug, Malabar, Pondicherry. Total 
leneth: Tinch. The greatest vertical diameter 
is contained three times and one-third in the 
total length. ‘The length of the seeond dorsal 
spine is contained two and a half tines in the 
vertical diameter. In the adult this spine shghtly 
exceeds the third in length, but in the young the 
two spines are of equal length, and the lower 
margin of the preopercle is finely toothed, of 
which all trace is obliterated in the adult... ‘The 
blackish margin of the caudal is very indistinct 
in the young, which bears a strong resemblance 
to Calochacuum lucidau (Cuy. and Val.). Young 
individuals of this species are exceedingly numer- 
ous at Pinang at all-seasons, and large quantities 
are dried. Large individuals are of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. | | 
(3667) Cutochaenum filamentosum (Cay. and 
Val). a | | | 
Syn. Russell LXVIT. Woodawahah. 
Gerres filamentosus, Cuv. andj Val. VI. 
-- Gerres filamentosus, Bleeker: Ver. Bat. 
"Gens XXL, de | 


© Plead: albove and back pale greenish prey, the 


yestiof body silvery with lilac reflections ; above 
land: following. the laterat line two parallel series of 
“twree «oval blackish spots; below the lateral line 


cont, Kuhl and Van Hasselt, apud Cuvter. and one or two straight series: of-similar, but smaller 
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spots; dorsal, caudal and anal fins pale yellow ; 
the spines, rays and membranes of the dorsal and: 


caudal minutely dotted with brown ; the .euperior 
margin of the dorsal black ; the posterior mar- 
' gin of the caudal pale blackish; -ventrals. and 
pectorals white. Iris pale golden. D 9/10, 
€ 17%, A 3/7, V 1/5, P 15, Br. VI. In- 
habits Sea of Pinang, Madura, Vanikolo, 
New Guinea, Java, Coromandel. Total length : 
74 inch. The length of the second dorsaP spine 
appears to vary: in an adult and a few young, 
it but slightly exceeded the vertical diameter of 
the body, and did not reach the caudal fin, as 


ceptibly sloping towards the bluntly pointed 


lmugzle. ‘The length of the head ts from. 43---to 





1 of the total ; the depth at occiput : egcétds by 
} half the length of the heagig.- The eye oocupies 
about the second eight ofthe length of the 
head ; the anterior upper. half of the,orlit:. bor- 
ders upon the profile, while .the. posterior’: half 
deviates downwards ; the greatest oblique dia- 
meter is } of the Jength of the head, while the 
vertical is but % of the oblique diameter. The 
head above is depressed, slightly arched between 
the eves, the distance of which is. about double 
the oblique diameter. The nostrils open closely 





described by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes. | in frout of the eye : the posterior obliquely oval 


The young ones have no series of blackish spots, 
which vanish soon after death ; in the sinallest 


preopetcle was not toothed. 
rarely visits Pinang. 
| Fam. SCIASNOIDA. 

Sub-Genus OTOLITHUS, Cuvier 1829. Mead 
gibbous, supported by cavernous bones ; preoper- 
cle toothed or crenulate ; bony opercle terminat- 
ing in one or two flat points ; dorsal fins two, or 
one deeply emarginated, the soft part of which 
longer than the spinous ; anal spines extremely 


small ; strong canines in the upper jaw, and in| inwards arched, distant teeth. 








‘aperture is but little larger than the minute 


rounded anterior, the margin of which is provid- 


examined, 4¢ inches in length, the margin of the | ed with a small raised membranous fold. The 
This species but | 

‘hidden when the mouth is closed, by the scaly 
fold which covers the infraorbitals ; the lower 


| jaw is scaly, narrower, more pointed, and slight- 


mouth is large ; the widely arched upper Jaw is 


lv shorter than the upper, which is naked, with 
longitudinal strive, and a rather large triangular 
impression near the angle, which is situated op- 
posite the posterior part of the orbit. In the 
upper jaw appear an external series of pointed 
On each side of 


some also in the lower ; under the symphysis of | the symphysis is one or two canines, larger than 


the latter two very minute pores, or none : alr- 
vessel in some, (M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes 
add (Hist. Nat. des Poiss. V.) that such is_ the 
case in the species dissected by them,] with a 
hornlike, forwards directed process on each side ; 
in others with numerous lateral branched appen- 
dages. Vide infra Otolithus ruber and the sub- 
sequent species, a very large loose bone in each 
auricular cavity ; branchiostegous rays 7. ‘The 
Malays distinguish the fishes belonging to the 
Genus Otolithus by the common denomimation 
of Jérang (distant, open), gigi (tooth). 

(3668) Ofolithus biaewritus, Cantor. [kan 5a- 
lampai, sometimes Jarang gigi, of the Malays. 
Adult. Yead above and back greenish grey with 
golden reflections ; sides golden orange, paler 
towards abdomen, everywhere minutely dotted 
with brown ; lateral line golden : dorsal, caudal 
and anal fins brownish yellow or pale orange, 
minutely dotted with brown, black towards the 
margin ; ventrals pale orange ; pectorals brown- 
ish with a black spot in axilla, spreading over 
the basal third of the nine upper rays. Iris 
golden orange. Young. Paler than the adult ; 
abdomen silvery buff ; upper half of opercle sil- 
very bluish black ; the spot in the axilla very 
indistinet or absent. D. 9—1/27 ; 9—1/30 ; 
9—1/32 ; 8B—1/82; C 173, A 2/7, V 1/5, P 
19, Br. VIE. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Mala- 
yan Peninsula, Singapore, Lencavy, Tenasserim 
Provinces. Total length :.$,feet. This fish is of 
a very clongated cylindrical form,-not unlike that 
of the Genus Ophiocephalus ; the profile of the 
“pack and abdomen is nearly horizontal, unper- 


368, Pl. 82, | 
Val. V. 55, Pl. 101, who obserwe it might with 
equal propriety be considered a species of Ofoli- 
thus. Their description appears to -have been 


the rest ; the other teeth gradually decrease in 
size towards the angle of the mouth. At-a 
slight interval behind the external: appears a 
second narrow series of minute crowded conical 
(cardlike) teeth. In the lower Jaw the external 
series consist of conical teeth, although small, 
yet perceptibly larger than the card-like ones of 
the upper jaw. The internal series consists 
of single distant large teeth, increasiug In size 
as they approach the angle of the mouth. The 
tongue is large triangular, pointed, fleshy, on 
each side of the base, flat, bony in the centre, 
inembranous towards the margins and the 
apex. ‘The angle of the preopercle is round- 
ed, the ascending margin is but very indis- 
tinctly crenulated. The bony part of the oper- 
cle terminates in two flat points of which the 
upper is the smaller; both are enveloped ina 
membranous point, projecting beyond the root of 
the pectoral fin, and formed by a prolongation of 
the subopercle. The third upper branchiostegous 
rav is very broad, like the blade of a sabre. 
Above the pointed termination of the opercle ap- 
pears another, triangular point, formed -by a 


lobe of the skin, the scales of the margins of 


which terminate in short setaceous points. This 


second, earlike appendage also appears in’ Ofo- 


lithus pusmea, ey Bola pama, Buchan. Ham. 79, 


g. 26—Sciena. pame, Cuv. and 


drawn up from young specimens,: im. -which the 
canines are less developed than in the adult, in 
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which they appear as strong and eonSpicuous as in 


scveral species of Otolithus. The form of the air. 


vessel is not exclusively eharacteristie of gama.) 
(Buchan. Ham.);fhe.body is elongated,cy: 
ccompressed.tow#tds the back; the. vertical «ia- 
racteritaken in front of the dorsal fin'is 64 of the 
total lengtie. The'd rsakepines are very: slenclet ; 
the third is-the longest, ¢qualling about 4 of the 
vertieal cliameter'? the “Fest grad ually dlecrease 
towards the ninth; but the'last spine is longer, 
nearly 2 of the third. The caudal tin is rhom- 
lioidal verv pointed, its length from 64 to 74 of 
thetotal. ‘lhe pectorals are very pointed 52 to 
64 of the total. ‘Phe ventrals and the anal are 
equal } of the length of the head. The secoud 
anal spine is scarcely one half of the length o! 
the rays, very attenuated, and not striated. ‘The 
scales of the body are moderate, deciduous ; the 
lateral line is very distinct and proceeds obliquely 
downwards to the very point of the caudal. The 
air-Vessel is nearly one half of the total length, 
narrow, tapering backwards to a fine point. On 
each side of the latter commences a narrow tape- 
like process, which, continuing along each side, 
deviates at a little distance from the fundus of 
the air-vessel, which it again joins. ‘The organ 
might be compared with an elongated antiqne 
urn with two handles. From the anterior part 
of each of the latter proceed five branches, the 
four of which give off smaller ones to each side, 
and the filth is tortuous and larger than the rest. 
This organ strongly resembles that of O. pama, 
(Cuv. and Val. V. PL 138.) vet it presents dif- 
ferences more easily perceived by comparison than 
described. ‘This species approaches to O. sene- 
gatensis, Cuv. and Val. and to ©. pam, from 
which latter it, however, differs in its nore elon- 
gated form, particularly of the head, and in hav- 
ing much fewer rays in the dorsal tin. QO. Reeveszi, 
Richardson, (Rep. 1845. 224.) differs in having 
10—1/31 in the dorsal fin, the preoperele spi- 
nously toothed on the upper limb and rounded 
corner, where the teeth are large, and in having 
the second anal spine stout and finely striated. 
Single individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons, 
but numbers from June io August. Although 
not much esteemed by Europeans, this tish is 
consumed by the natives both fresh and dried. 
It yields a large quantity of isinglass, which in 
the Chinese market is considered to be of the 
best quality, and fetches 40 to 45 Spanish 
Dollars per Pikul. | 
(3669) Otolithus ruber, (Bloch-Schneider.) 
Sys. Johinius ruber, Bloch Schn. 75, No. 3 
_ PLAN. sty 
. , Otolithus ruber, Cuv. and Val. Y. 60, 
ge ADE ee ee 
—  Otolithus raber, wainSson, Nat. List. 













7 Fish. H. 219, - 
darang gigi of the Malays. ™ 4 
Adult, os (ahaa peas 


ed with 


dy is elongated,cylindrical, 





| 
| 


Head above and back. pale brownish |- 


| the head and parts beneath the lateral line teds 


dish or pure shining silvery ;-upper part of oper- 


| ele steel-blue; lateral line ‘silvery’; dorsal pale 


brownish red, the membrane minutely dotted with 
brown ; the other fins pale teddish yellow. Iris 
reddish golden brown, towards the orbit. Foung. 
Sides of the head and parts beneath the lateral 
line silvery pale orange.’ D10—1/29 or 30, C 
173, A 2/7, V 1/3, P 16, Br. VIE. _Inhabits 
Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Maloyan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Coromandel, Malabar. Total ‘Tength : 
2 feet 6 inch. ‘The length of the head is 34 
times in the total; its vertical diameter equals 
the distance from the muzzle to the anterior mar- 
gin of the preopercle, or exceeds by } half the 
length of the head. The gieatest oblique diameter 
of the eye is 2 of the leneth of the head. The 
depth of the body in front of the dorsil is con- 
tamed 43 times in the total length.. In the young, 
the caudal fin is rhomboidal, pointed ; but with 
age it becomes rounded, and its length little less 
than 2 of the total. On each side of the sym- 
physis of the upper jaw appear two large arched 
canines, of which the exterior is the shortvr - 
between the two pairs'rise two distant smaller, 
vet conspicuous teeth. On each side of the syin- 
physis of the lower jaw appears a long canine ; in 
most individuals but one such is visible, the 
corresponding one being either missing or much 
smaller. Behind the canines both jaws have an 
external series of small conical teeth, and in the 
upper appears an inner series of velvety teeth. 
But the lower jaw has but a few such behind the 
canines on the svinphysis. The stomach is elon- 
gated, evlindrical with four cocopyloric appen- 
dages. In several it contamed remains of fishes, 
ofa small Afelanza and Crustacea. The air-vessel 
8 large, flattened, broad lanceolate, terminating 
behind in a short point. Its length is 3 of the 
body, the caudal not included. On each side of 
the body of the vessel appear 34 processes, of 
which the anterior four or five divide in four 
branches, the next in three, the next in two, 
but tue posterior process, which are slightly 
longer than the preceding, are simple; all again 
divide in minor ramifications. The isinglass is 
considered very good, and sells in the Chine 
market from 40 to 45 Spanish dollars per Pikul- 
The fish is consumed both in a fresh and dried 
state. Single individuals oceur at Pinang at all 
sexsons, but they are plentiful from June till 
August. 


(83670) Oltolithus argenteus, Kubl. and Van 


Hasselt. 


Otolithus argenteus, Cuv.and Val. V. 69. 
Otolithus argenteus, Richardson, Rep. 
1845.295, : 
 Otolithus argenteus, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
— Gen. XXIT, 4. | | 
Jarang gigi of the Malays. 


Syn. 


silvery, iridescent reflections; sides of | duit, Head above and back iridescent greys 
| 68] 


n 3 


| tion of 0). ov ‘ruritud. 


va PISHES OF BASTERN. A 


An green, with pale reddish reflections ; sides of! 
he head aud beneath the Jateral line: veddish | 
golden ; 
operele blackish blue; anembrane of the | whitish 
dorsal spines reddish transparent, of the rays and 
caudal reddish vellow, 
brown, margin black ; pectoral, veutrals and anal 
pale vellowish red; ventral -and anal spines 
whitish. Tris volden, bluist black towards: dhe 
orbit. 
the lateral hue pale: golden orange ; upper part: 
of opercle: steel blue; soft dorsal, caudal, anal, 






ventrals and pectorals orange or vellowish red 


more intense than in the adult. 1D 9 or iy 
1/26, 27-or 28, C178, A O/T, V1 P 20, 
VII. Juhabits Sea and estuaries of oe 
Malayan Peniasula, Singapore, Malabar, Cele- 
bes, Madura, Batavia. Total length: 2 
inch. The length-of the head is} of the total, 
its greatest vertical diameter exceeds by 
the length of the head. 
of the eve is Ob of the lenyth of the head. ‘The , 
vertical ‘diameter in frout of the dorsal is 53 of: 
the-total length. On each side of the symphy- 
gis of the upper jaw appear two, sometimes three 
canines, of which the posterior, or centre one | 
when three are present, is the longest, bit all are 
shorter and more distant than those of QO. rudéer 
The canines are suceceded by a series of distil 
conical tecth of a comparatively larger size than 
those in Ov ruber. Behind the ccreghal SCTICS 
ig an inner one of velvety tecth. On each side 
of the syinphysis of the lower jaw is a very sinall 
canine, precediuz a series of velvety tecth, be- 
hind which isan jnner sernes of laree distant 
conieal teeth, some of which in size execed the 
lower canines. ‘Che lateral line describes an arch, 
terminating opposite the unddle of the soft dor- 
sal fin, from whenee it proeceds horizontally to 
the poiut of the caudal. “The latter fin is rhome- 


boidal; its leneth about 53 of the total. The 
stamach is elongated, evlindrical, contamine 


fishes andl Craséacea. There are six ¢acopy lo- 
rie ap ypendagres. The body of the air-vessel 
very narrow, lanceolate, about 2 dof the leneth of 
the fish, terminating ina fine point. From each 

de of the body of the air-vessel proceed 25 
foncheu processes, of which the anterior are the | 


18 


upper part and. posterior amargin of], 1 


minutely - dotted with 


Young. Sides of the head and beheath | 


rvrey, their 
half 
feet 7: 


Y half’ 
The oblique en 


| Lic: 





Hhalf of the body, 
I Mach side has from 52 to 55 branched processes, 








AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 
eal ) Otolithus Gade aue ae as 


‘ a 


“Sys. Otoliths niall and avy, Gt. 


: a thie Nn? 


dar rang gigi. of dhe! Nadlass. 





Head above and. back: fedesdeas: ‘yellowish 
brown, lighter, silvery on-the sides ; heeks, pre- 
opercle and abdomen silvery. buff; sri “upper, part of 
opercle steel blues lateral line ‘shining ‘silvery ; 
-on the back and sidles to within a: little beneath 
Lhe lateral line, a number of brownish | i spots, the 

scales of each spot edged with black ; dorsal, 
a ventral and pectoral fins vellowish light 
membranes minutely dotted. with 
brown ; ; caudal rays silvery at the base ; posterior 
and membrane brownish vellow ; ; single 
large irregular black spots scattered over the fin. 
Lris pale golden, blackish towards the orbit. D 







10— 1/84, C178, A 2/11, V 1/5, P18, Br. 
VOT. ‘debi a and estuaries of Pinang, 


Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Batavia. 'Yotal 
length > 2 feet 9ineh. The length of the head 
is 32 of the total; its greatest vertical diameter 
exce ae by + half the le ngth of the head. ‘The 
oblique diameter of. the eve is a little more 
than of the length of the head. ‘he ver- 

il diameter of the body in front of the dorsal 
8 5! of the total length. The dentition resem- 
bles ‘that of Ololithus ruber, but the external se- 
ries of the lower jaw consists of fewer, more dis- 
tant and stronger conical teeth. ‘Lhe lower Jaw 
ercatly projects bevond the upper. In the 
adult the caudal fin is nearly rounded ; its length 
is 7° of the total. The pectorals and ventrals 
are comparatively short, them Jength equalling 

that of the caudal. The stomach is very elong- 
ated, eyvlindricit, thin. In it were found fishes 
shells of a Certthiam, and Crustacea. 'Vhe air- 
vessel is very Jarge, broad lanceolate, tapering 
behind into a fine point. The length rs one 
the caudal fin not included. 


the number of which differs not only individual- 
ly, but from side to side. The lower abdominal 
surface of the body of the vessel ts pertectly 
smooth, and as usual, silky white, but the upper 
or vertebral surface is longitudinally divided by 
‘a narrow furrow, from which proceed a number 


longest and have the greatest number of branch. , | of distant, backwards arched, transversal lines -or 


lets. At Pinang this s 
from June til eee lt is valued by the 


natives as an article of food. Owime to the 
small size of the air-vessel, it yields but a small 
quantity of isinglass, the quality of which how, 
ever is considered very good. 
Valenciennes have: observed this species figured 
in Colonel Farquhar’s collection of drawings at 
the India House, ani its name.is suid to be at 
Malacea ; fkanhampay, ' which» most likely isa 
mistake for Salampat, the Molayan denorr‘na- 


oa 


pecies is taken in nuubers | ribs. 






MOM. Cuvier and 


‘The intervals between the latter are filled 
up by short backwards bifurcating raised lines, 
of which those nearest the central furrow are 
directed obliquely inwards ; but théy increase in 
length, and become longitudinal towards the 
margin of the vesscl, while those covering the 
lateral branched processes deviate. outwards and 
are much longer than the rest. “Ihus the whole 
of the upper or vertebral’ surface of the air-ves- 
sel presents a kind of raised net-work of singular 
beauty. This species, although not wncomimon, 
appears at Pinang: to be legs numerous. than the 
others, w hich it accompanies. It is reported to 
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be flavourless, but it is highly valued for the sake | lead above and back dark greenish brown, 
ee the air-vessel; which - ‘yields _ a considerable paler, silvery on the: cheeks; pteopercle and sides 
y of ete best kind af ee Mey opercle steel-blue'; thé scales iminutely dotted 
5 ye = with ‘brown ; abdomen,  pearl- -coloured ; > Inem~ 
| brane .of dorsal trarispitent; asinutely’ dotted 






‘ben desl CX. Deities ee Pf with brown, edged witht “blvek 5. caudal. and 
cso aia versicolor, Cuv. and Val. V. J anal yellowish | white, minntely. “nego with 
ot eee Poe black, their marginat part Uiackishs  ventrals 

J avang bigi. of the Malays. . | white ; upper. half of pectorals brownish, lower 


Keen Heal above and back iridescent | yellowish white. Iris silvery, upper part. bluish 
greyish vreen, lighter on the sides ; cheeks and i. black. D 10-—1/ 98 or og @ 178, A 2/7,V 1/5, 
preopercle silvery; opercle steel-blue ; sides be-/ P19, Br. VIE. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Malayan 
neath the lateral Line silvery white 5 lite ‘al line | Peninsula. Singapore, Malabar. Total length : 
shining silvery ; tins yellowish buff; membrane | Gt inch. ‘The teeth of the external series of the 
of the spinous dorsal and: marginal half of the | upper yaw are distant, but little longer than those 
soft; of the anal and eaudal minutely dotted: of the internal. Under the symphysis . of. the 
with black, on the latter fin so closcly as to pro- | ‘lower jaw appear five pores. ‘Phe anterior parti 
dave a general blackish colour. [iis arrow of ey air-vessel is dilated, forming a rounded 
volden round the pupil; the rest bluish black. , . lateral process on each side af the vertebral co- 
1) 101/25, C178, A 2/7, Vo1/5, PIS, Bre tin. tmamediately behind them the hody of 
VIl. Tibi a of Pinang. ‘Votal length = Lihecpeenel-iae-conetiie ted, and the rest presents a 
G!inch. The length of the head is about 1 Of broad lanceolate form, tapering backwards into 
the total ; its greatest vertical diameter execels!| la sharp point. Eyom each side proceed ten pro- 
ONE half the lenyth by y The obliqne diane: | cesses of which the elolit are branched, but the 
ter of | the eye 1s 5 Oo} of the length of the head. two posterior pairs, dic longest, are either sunple 
The vertical diameter in front of the dorsal is: or bipartite. The length of ‘the air-vessel js 
about 2 of the total length. ‘The dentition, as habout ¢ of the total. At Pi inang single indivi- 
represented by Russell, resembles that of O. | duals oecur at all seasons. ‘The isinglass. is re- 
maculatus. The broad triangular part of the | puted good, but as the fish is of small size and 
upper J jaw at the angle of the mouth, 1s tinely not numerous, but little is procurable. 
radiated, but without the large triangular im- , 
pression, which appears im some of the other spe- (B67b) Johutus belengert, (Cuv. and -Val.)- 
cles. Phe second anal spine is proportionally Bost Crate ele sigeit, Cue. taid Vale V. 120, 
stronger than in the other species; its length Geri beleneeri, Belanger, 388, 
slizhtly exceeds } of the anterior ray, and the . 
two lateral surfaces are compressed, finely radi-! — Colours similar to those of J. iain but 
ated, whereas in the preceding spec ies this spine | the body and fins so closcly dotted with black 

and brown as to impart a ecneral pale brownish 


is rounded: The air-vessel is Janceolate with | 
numerous lateral branching appendages ; its | “appearance ; . the marginal half of the caudal, anal 


length equals that of the he ad, or about ' of the | and ventral fins blackish. lris silvery, upper 
total length. The only individual observed, oc- | | half bluish black. 1) 10 ~ 1/28, 29 or 30, C 178, 
curred at Pinang in 1844. It resembles more | A 2/7, V 1/5, P17, Br. VIL Luhabits Sea of 
QO. versicolor than any of the pr eceding Species : | Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Seugapore, Malabar. 
Russell indeed gives 21 dorsal rays, but their | Fotal | length: 6g inch. ‘The teeth of the exter- 
number varies considerably in all. In the pre- ; nal serics “ot the upper Jaw are less distant, and 
sent, as well asin the young of the preceding, || rather longer than in J. dussumiert be ob here are 
the candal fin is proportionally much longer and live pores under the syinphysis of the lower jaw. 
more pointed than in the adult, and the eye is | Lhe form and length of the air-vessel is that of 
also proportionally larger. J. ceager ne ; tee side ee pine She 
cesses, shorter, however, and apparently placec 
Genus J OFINIUS, Bloch- Schneider L801. | at a greater distance from each ie ae - the 
Velvety teeth in, both j jaws: in the upper an | former. ‘species. ‘The three posterior pairs are 
external ‘series of arched teeth, considerably | much longer than the preceding, the eighth and 
longer and more distant than the rest ; in the ninth, bipartite, the tenth pair is undivided, 
lower an internal series of conical teeth some- pointed. Also this specics occurs singly at 
Mey longer tien the rest. | etait — — Pinang.. The two preceding species not only 
of the omparet re fepatet mi al an ris closely resemble each other, Wat also a third - 
ea f that f th Spine, win Is neat y tWo| Johning coitor, (Buchanan Hamilton. \{Syn. Bola 
rds of-that of the, first ray. - coitor, Buchan. Ham. 75, 868, Pl. 27, Fie. 24. 
(3673) Johnie, PNY piers, (Cuy. ana Val) vom Oopviha' coitor, Cuyier and’ ‘Vatencicnnes, V. 


Soe 


a ee eee 


eee eae 














rime 


Syy. Corrina dussimieri, Cay. and Val. v. 116.} ‘Their external distinguishing characters 
2 219. ee will‘appear from the following table. 
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‘gee aragaaarttncnnsitans ecerpgittonan cence RCRA PCO ss VOUT ape tis eee —nometnaitytliln ates) = pesenemnn ean! 











Johnine dussu-| Johnius beten- 


ohne calor: 








micri. baa 
Length of the headin total length ‘oft total len th. of total in ct | 
a atocciput |f of the length *. of the! feng | of the ine 
eH the he of the h aac ane iF 


Diameter of theeye bof do... indo... Seles 
Distance from thejequal the dia. K se than itd Aeaaty the 
muzzletothe eye) meter of eye, diameter - , diameter by 4 


Depth in front o} 
lightly cxored. 


ae ea! 


orsal fin, .......: 
Length of the pos |e 
tenor ‘anal spine. 


} of total Jength 3 of total 
phely oe -It Of the firatray # of tile 

first! Int sleuderer) anal ray 
ged vcsed than in-cottor. 


es 


ing 


-he the 





(3675) Vohniue carubta, Bloch. 
Syn. Johnius carutta, Bl. Pl. 356. 
Corvina caratta, Cuv. and Val. V. 124. 
Head above and back dark brown claret colour, 
lighter, silvery on the cheeks, opercles, sides and | 
abdomen ; the scales minutely dotted with black, 
and their-margins of a darker brown than the | 
ground colour ; fin-membranes pale whitish yel- 
low, malnutely dotted with black ; the upper half 
of the spiny dorsal, from 2d to 7th spine, black ; 
the soft dorsal with four equidistant, large, oblique 
black spots; the marginal half of the cattcdal, 
anal and ventral fins blackish. Iris golden, the 
orbital half bluish black. D 10-—-1/28, C 17?, 
A 2/8, V 1/5, P18, Br. VIE. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Malabar; sea and rivers 'Tranquebar, 
Pondicherry. Total length : 4 inch. ‘The leneth 
of the head is 44 in the total, the de pth at the 
occiput ¥ of its leneth. ‘The transversal diame- 
ter of the eye is } of the length of the head, 
equal to its distance from the muzzle. The 
vertical diameter in front. of the dorsal fin, 
is little less than the length of the head. 
‘The external series of teeth of the upper 
is but little larger than the external ; aN 
velvety teeth of the lower jaw, forma broader 
band than those of the upper. Under the sym- 
physis of the lower } (Jaw appear four pores. The 
second anal spine is very thick, 2 of the length 
of the first ray. A single individual was observ- 
ed at Pinang in May. 
(3676). Johnius diocanthus. (Lacepede.) 
| fa reas diacanthus, Lacepede LV. 195, 
Russell CXV. Nalla Katchelee. (.4dudt.) 
Russell CXVI. Katchelee. (Youn 
Johnius cataleus, Cuvier R. A. LL 173 G2 
Corvina catalea, Cuvier and Valenciennes, 


| spots; lower half of the sides” af 





| 





*{gilvery reflection, the scales edged with dark ” 


brown, and the back and. ‘upper halt.of the ei 
with numerous larger and: smaller: rduzithdbla 







the scales minutely dotted with br st = pe | 
silvery lilae. or blues. dorsal . and. ves ‘with! 
membranes brownish: buff ; minutely*abtt 

brown, and with more ‘or: less numerous. lore 


black scattered spots ; anal,ventrals-and ‘péctorals 


frst | brownish buff at. the: base, the rest pale neutral 


| tint, mimutely:-dotted with brown, and the mar- 
-| ginal half black. .4/ud¢. Head and sides darker, 
iwith or without indistinct black spots; sides 
beneath the lateral line pale silvery bluish or lilac 
brown : opercle blackish blue; branchiostegous 
rays ancl membrane pale lilac silvery ; «dorsal- 
Feaudal and anal membranes pale - yellowish 
brown, ninutely dotted with brown, with or with- 
out indistinct Jarge dark brown spots ; ventrals 
and pectorals yellowish brown, postenor half 
blackish. Tris silvery lilac, minutely dotted 
with brown; the orbital half, bluish black. 
D 10—1/24, C174, A 2/7, V1/5, P 19 or 20, 
Br. VIL. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, Swryapore, Malabar, Coromandel, Bay 
of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, Tenasserim, Can- 
ton, China Seas, Madura, Java. Total length: 
2 feet 9inch. The length of the head ia 33 in 
hehe total, the caudal fin not inclnded. In the 
young the latter fin is rhomboidal, very pointed, 
and its length equal to that of the head : but 
with age the point becomes worn, and in the 
adult the length is but 3 of that of the head, or 
equal to the depth at the occiput. The oblique 
diameter of the eve is a little less than 3 of the 


| 
| 
: 








jaw | length of the head ; the distance from the muzzle 


to the eye exceeds the diameter by 4. The ver- 
tical diameter in front of the dorsal fin 18 + of 
the total length. ‘The teeth of the external 
series of the upper jaw are long, distant, and 
there is generally a canine on.one or ‘both sides, 
ata little distance from the symphysis. The 
lower jaw has a smaller canine on each side of 
| the symphysis, and an internal series of longer 
conical teeth. Under the symphysis appear four 
large pores, and in some a fifth, very minute. 
The air-vessel, 4 of the leneth of the fish,:is of a 
broad, lanceolate shape, tapering behind into a 
very elongated point. ach side has 20 to 24 
processes, of which the two posterior pairs are 
simple or bipartite; the rest branching. The 


(Icon.) Scisna Aerie Gray, 1]. Iud Zool. IL. contents of the stomach of one dissected were the 


V. 128. 
Pl. 89, Big. 3, (Youag.) 
Corvina oatalea, Belanger: 360. 
ae catalea, eer ; Rep. 1845, 
Corvin, nalla katchelee, 
_, Corvina ou ie Bi ker : ‘Verh. Batav. | August. 
Gen, XXII. | 
Tkan Tambareh f the Dadays. 


Young. Head above and back dark brown | market from 40: to-46-Spa 


elaret colour; cheeks, preoperole, and sides to a 


remains of a species of Lentocephalus and an eel, 
of Crustacea, and of a Loligo. At Pinang indi- 
viduals of this species occur at all seasons, but 


Richardson 1. c. | @ numbers and of the largest size, from: June to 


They are not only valued’as articles of 
food, but also on account ofthe quantity and 
| quality of the isinglass, which sells inthe China 

h Dollars per Pikul. 
Bloch-Schneider, 





(3677) Johnius maculatus, 


ittle beneath the lateral line lighter with lilac! Var.? [4yn. Russell CXXIIL. Seri Kullu.— 
694. 
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Johnius maculatus, Bl. Sch. '75.—-Coivina macn- | 


tate, Cuvier ‘and Valenciennes, V.126.} Bloch, 
Schagider, Var? Head.above and back dark 
Ash green, 1 


cpercies ,wnd sides, 












throuchont, and rather largely with black and 
brown; between the four ‘posterior spines the 
central part of the membranes ‘ without dots ; 
membrane of dorsal rays, caudal and = anal 
vellowish white, minutely dotted with brown 
and black, their marginal portion blackish ; 
pectorals and ventrals whitish the latter 
dotted with black, particularly towards the 
margin. Iris silvery, «dotted with — black . 
upper orbital half bluish black. D 10—1/23, 
C 17g, A 2/7, V 1/5, P19, Br. VEIL. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang. Total length: 5 inch. The 
length of the head is 43 in the total, its vertical 
diameter at the occiput } of the length. 
oblique diameter of the eye is 3} in the length 
of the head; the distance from the muzzle ts 
Jess than the oblique diameter. The vertical 
diameter in front of the dorsal fin equals the 
length of the head. The distance from the 
orbit, across the infraorbitals, exceeds, 4 of the 
diameter of the eye. This character may serve 
at once. to distinguish a very closely allied 
species : Johknius chaptis. [Syn. Kola chaplis, 
Buch. Ham. 77. 368, Pl. 10, Fig. 25.—Corvina 
chaptis, Cuvier and Valenciennes, V. 130 ] 
(Buchan. Ham.), in which the breadth of the 
infraorbitals is much less. 
the external series of the upper jaw are rather 
long and closely set ; the rest are scarcely longer 
than the rather broad internal series of velvety 
teeth... Under the symphysis of the lower jaw 
appear five pores. The lower part of the round- 
el margin of the preopercle is distinctly and 
distantly toothed. The opercle terminates in 
two flat spines. The laternal line is distinct ; on 
each scale appears a small longitudinal tube, 
from whence proceed an upper and lower oblique 
process. Most of the scales of the sides have 
each a central oblique line. The second anal 
spine is rather strong, longitudinally radiated, 
and 3-of the length of the first’ ray. The caudal 
fin is rhomboidal somewhat rounded at the point. 
From the defective descriptions of Johnius 
maculatus, it is impossible to determine if the 
present is specifically distinct or a variety. A 
single individual. was observed in 1844 at 


Pinang. The form of the air-vessel and the 


Sub-Gepus CORVINA, Cuvier, 1829.” Dif- 


fers from Joheius ‘by the Gompafatively great- 


er sizé.of the ‘second anal spine, the length of 
which nearly equals that of the first anal ray. | 


fghter, silvery on the’ cheeks, 
s, the scales minutely ‘dotted | 
with»: black,:.not, ‘however, sufficiently to in- | 
firence ‘the® general colour; abdomen: silvery ; | 
membrane ‘of ‘dorsal spines transparent with black | 
margia’; between the anterior six spines dotted | 


The 







The anterior teeth of 


number of the lateral appendages resemble those 
ing silvery ; from the vertex, between 


(3678) Corvina Soldado, (Lacepede.) 
_ Syx. Holocentre soldado, Lacepede, 1V. 343° 


373. - 

Russell OXVII: Tella Katchelee. 

Corvina .{ Misfrinted:  Secena.”)] miles, 
, edge Valenciennes, V. 94, 1X. 
| Sciena argentea, Kuhl :and Van Hasselt 

MS. Cuv. and Val. V. 95. 0” 

Adult. Head above and back. iridescent grey- 
ish green; lighter, silvery on the cheeks, pre- 
opercle and sides ; opercle steel-blue. in’ the 
centre ; abdomen pearl-coloured ; membrane of 
dorsal spines transparent, minutely dotted with 
black and brown, and with black margius ; 
membrane of the rays near the root, and in front 
of cach ray, with a small brownish spot ; upper 
third minutely dotted’ with brown, the margin 
black ; veutrals whitish ; the rest of the fins 
pale yellowish white, the membranes and rays 
minutely dotted with black on the marginal half, 
s0 closely as to impart a general blackish colour. 
Iris silvery, upper orbital half bluish” black. 
Youny. Of general lighter colour ; fins, of a 
deeper yellow ; anal spines and three anterior 
ravs and them membrane dotted with brown. 
1) 10-—1/29 or 9~1/80, C 178, A 2/7. V Vs 
P16 or 17, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Java, ‘Tenasserim, Coromandel, Bombay. Total 
length : 2 feet. The length of the head is 
about 4% in the total; the depth at occiput } 
less than the length. The oblique diameter ot 
the eye is alittle less than 3 of the length of the 
head ; the distance from the muzzle equals the 
diameter of the eye. ‘The vertical diameter, in: 
lront of the dorsal, slightly exceeds the length of 
the head. ‘The air-vessel is about 4 of the total 
length, elongated oval, with numerous lateral 
hranching appendages, which increase in length 
towards the posterior extremity. Four pores 
appear under the symphysis of the lower jaw. 
Small individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons ; 
larger ones but rarely. The fish is eaten by the 
natives, and the few air-vessels procurable, are 
valued as good isinglass. M. Dussumier found 
this species abundant at Bombay. 

Genus UMBRINA, Cuvier,’ 1817. Differs 
from JoAnixs in having a cirrus under the sym- 
physis of the lower jaw. 

(8679) Umbrina russelli, Cuvier. 

Syn. Russell CXVIII. Qualar Katchelee, 
Umbrina russelli, Cuv. and, Val. V. 178. 
Umbrina russelli, Richardson Report 

1845 226. ) _ 
Ikan Gulama of the Malayas. 


Young. Head above and back silvery greyish; 


green, light on the sides above the lateral jine 
| cheeks, opercles and heneath the'lateral line shin- 


the eyes, a 


‘blackish band obliquely backwards ovey the tem- 


@, terminating on the Opertle in a large steel- 





blue spot ; behind the ccciput a broader black 
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band obliqnely downwards to the “origin of. the| clé blunt, or hid iu the membrane; othe external 


| | brane of the dorsal spines |’serfes of the velvety: teeth stranger that the Teste; 
‘under the -syraphysis.of the lower. patv-bagtipores: 


i 


lateral line; “mem 3 

blackish, minutely dotted with brown; of the: 
rays the upper half minutely dotted with brown 
and black, the lower transparent ;"the rest of the 
fins pale orange. ‘Adult, Boily’ paler ; in cer- 
tain lights reflecting fifteen obliquely backwards | 
ascending lines ; no. trace of the blackish band of 
the temples, and but ‘a faint of the occipital ; a 
pale stecl-blue spot on the opercle ; membrane of 
dorsal spines brownish. {vis silvery, upper or- 
bital half bluish black, D> 10-—2/27 or 10— 
1/26, C178, A 2/7, V 1/5 P17, Bre VIE In- 
habits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peniusula, Stu- 
gapore, Vinagapatam, * Indian and China Seas. 
Total length: 6 inch. ‘The length of the head 1s 
42 in the total; the depth at occiput 4 less than 
the length. The oblique diameter of the eye Is 
. of the length of the head, equalling the distance 
of the eye from the muzzle. The vertical diame- 
ter in front of the dorsal fin is § of the length of 
the body, the caudal not included, but with the 
lnteral fin it is 3% in the totallength. ‘The teeth 











os. 
of the external series of the upper jaw, are but 
little longer than the rest, and rather closely set. 
The cirrus is thick, fleshy ; in) the adult fish its 
length equals the lower jaw to the angle of the 
mouth, but it is shorter in the young. On each 
side of dnd a little behind the cirrus appear two 
large pores. ‘The fold of the skin covering the 
infraorbitals and the upper maxillary forms a 
small rounded lobe on each side of the muzzle. 
The verticle distance from the lower part of the 
orbit down the fold is 3 of the oblique diameter 
of the eve. ‘The lateral line consisting of a small 
central tube on each scale, follows the arch of the 
back till opposite the middle of the anal, from 
whence it proceeds nearly straight to the point 
of the rhombie caudal fin, In individuals with 
12 dorsal spines, the cleventh is shihtly, the 
twelfth much longer than the tenth, and_ their 
membranes much narrower than those connecting 
the rest,« which from the fourth gradually de- 
crease in length. The pectorals are pointed, 
their length equalling that of the caudal, The 
second anal spine, + of the first ray, Is compress- 
ed, broad except near the root where it Is some- 
what narrowed. ‘The air-vessel about 3 of the 
length of the fish, 1s elongated oval, terminating 
ina long thin point From each side proceed 
14 to 16 appendages, of which the two posterior 
ones are simple or bipartite, and much longer 
than the preceding’ branching ones. At Pinang 
this species is of too rare occurrence to make it 
valuable as an article of food, or as yielding isin- 
class, although the latter - is. considered of good 
quality. 'The-fishermen assert’ that: individuals 
upwards of a foot in‘length have been taken. © | 

Genus PRISTIPOMA, Gutter, Y817. Dorsal | 
fin single, and, as well asthe ‘anal, without: 
scales ; as observed ‘by ‘M.' Swainsohy, this char- 
acter does not exist in all species ; angle ‘of oper- | 





i 
é 
i 


rays seven. | 


lydotted with brown, sd those above th Int 
line a pale*brown'spét at the root, forming six or 






hehind which ‘a small fosset's: -branchioste 


i. oe 

aay apr 

“ae rays a yg Ved su \ 

Rhy Ree rn Seem a 
a 





hes 


(3680) Pristipoma cominersont, UL x . ; Nee: y - 


2 hae ee le ae ge die Sag galore Cae we he 7 
Syn, Labre chimmersonien, Lacep, TLL 431, 






“Sti, Pie @. Fig. bg 
—Lutjan'imicrostome, Gacep.° TU. PL 34, 
Fig. 2; 1V.981, 21600 0% 

‘Labfus commersoni, Shaw, 1V. 493. 
Prstipoma kankan, Cuv. aud Val. Ve &44, 

AJIT. 888. ge ei 

Pristipoma commersonii,.Cuy. and. Val. 

V. 2 ee ee 
Pristipoug kaakaw? Ruppell: Noo W. 
Fishche, 1238, Taf. 30, Pie. 1. 
Pristipoma kaakan, Richardson: Report 

IS45, 227. ay 
Pristipoma  kaakiun, Bleeker: Verh: 
Batav. Gen. AXALL 8. i ia an 
Toung. Wead above and back pale grevish 
ereen; opercle bluish silvery, the posterior part 
minutely dotted with black; cheeks, sides and 
abdomen silvery; the back and upper part of 
the sides minutely dotted with black and with 
distant indistinet brownish spots; fim mem- 
branes transparent, between the dorsal spines, 
with a black marein and with two or three 
series of brownish spots; between the dorsal rays 
two transversal series of smaller brownish spots 3 
posterior half of caudal pale blackish. Iris gold- 
en DD 12/14, C178, A 3/7 or 8, V 1/5, P ET, 
Br. VOI. Inhabits Sea aud estuaries of Pinang, 
Singapore, Sex and estuaries of Coromandel, 
Malabar, [sland of Lantao, China Sea, Balh, 
Java, Sumbawa, Celebes. Total length: 7 inch. 
The leneth of the head and the greatest vertical 
diameter of the body are contained 34 times m 
the total length. ‘Phe fourth dorsal spine equals 
half the greatest. vertical diameter of the body. 
The second anal spine is two third of the vertical 
diameter above it, and as long as the fourth 
dorsal, but stronger. Tndividuals of the length 
described are excessively numerous at all seasons 
at. Pinang and Singapore, where they are con- 
snmed by the natives either fresh or dried. 


(3681) Pristipoma guoraca, Cuv. and Val. Ee 


ol 


ww @ 


Syn. Perea grunniens, Froster? 
Authias grunniens, Bloch-Schneider. 308 ? 
Russell CAXXIL. Guoraka. | to 


Pristipoma guoraca., Cuv. R, A. II. 
Pristipoma guoraca, Cuv. and. Val. V. 


256, ; MS : : i % ot a ey they . ' 
Pristipoma guoraca, Belanger, 363..: °° 


~Head above and~ back pale. ‘blackish olive’ 


cheeks, opercles and sides silvery grey with blue 
tand golden reflections ; abdomen silvery yellowish 


white ; most of the scales have thé edges: minute- 
xe lateral 


seven indistinct parallel lines ; tins pale yellosvish ; 
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membrane.of the dorsal. minutely. dotted... with 
brown, ,begween the spines one’. or two: series of 









large equated brown: spots, and asingle series of 
smatier | between the.ravs : margins of the dorsal 
and eaud gi, -blackish ; the membrane of the lat ter 
andlof the-anal slightly. dotted with brown. . Iris 
rade, Te 12/14, CATH A 8/8, V 1/5, P 18, 


Br. VIE Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Isle of ‘Tanna, 
Batavia, Coromandel, Mahe (Vresh-water). Total 
length: 1 foot. The atr-vessel .is elongated, 


nearly one third-of the total length, swelling ite 


the middle, termmating ina point; the anterior 
extremity is blu.t and appears to have ou each 
side a pointed process, a little less than one third 
of the length of the vessel itself, which is restrict- 
ed at the origin of the Jateral processes. The 
second anal spine is excessively thick, striated on 
the anterior surface; its length slightly exceeds 
one half of the vertical diameter of the body 


above it, but it is considerably less than one half 


of the vertical diameter at the pectorals. This 
spine is therefore comparatively shorter in the 
present species than itis in P. haakan, Cuy. and 
Val. which it however much resembles in distri- 
bution of colour and other characters. The fish 
ix finely flavoured, but its isinglass is of little 
value, as the air-vessel is very thin. At Pinang 
it Is of very rare oceurrence, 

(3682) Pristipowa vigrion, Mertens. 

Syn. Pristipoma nigrum. Cuv. and Val Y, 

209. 

‘Doung. Blackish brown, opercles pale silvery ; 
membrane of dorsal spines pale brown with lilac 
reflections, margin black ; soft part of dorsal and 
anal blackish brown with whitish vellow inargin ; 
pectorals and caudal whitish vellow with a black- 
ish vertical band at the root; ventrals blacki<h 
brown. Tris King’s-yellow with a black orbital 
margin, D 14/16, C177, A 3-7, PLZ. Bre VEL 
Inhabits Sea of Puwang, Manila. ‘Total leneth (of 
the young): 24 inch. The head is } of the leneth 
of the body, not including the caudal which is } of 
the total length. ‘lhe greatest vertical diameter 
of the body is } of the total length. The eve 
occupies the second third of the head. The basal 
half of the soft dorsal, anal, and of the caudal fin 
covered with minute scales. This fish, of which a 
single individual was observed in 18-45 at Pinang, 
uppears to be the young of P. nigriim, from which 
it merely differs by the yellowish colour of the 
caudal, pectorals and of the margins of soft dorsal 
and anal fins, | 

(3683) Pristipoma paikecli, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Russell CXXI. Paikeeli. 
Pristipoma paikeeli, Cuv. R. A. ID. 
176 1) oo | 
= ee paikeeli, Cuv. and Val. V. 


Silvery brownish. white, abdomen buff; on the 
sides as fur as the pectoral fin six pa- 


baek and 
rallel longitudinal bands, Van Dyke brown, each 


— 


2 ee es 


AND SOUTHERN. ASIA. 


|enclosed by, two: black lines; fia-membranes  yel- 
‘lowish white, all exoept the peetoral niunutely 
dotted with brown; the margin. of the spinat 
part: of the dorsal -black; the upper half of the 
soft part, and the posterior auargin of the caudal 
blackish. lvis*polden.. D 12/15, C 178, A 3/9, 
Vf, P17, Be. VEL. Inhabits :Sea.of. Pinang, 
Madras, Vizagapatam. ‘Total length: 6 inch. 
The figure of Russell represents the dorsal spines 
much too slender, aud the eaudal-fin too deeply 
cleft. It is also defective in not representing the 
minute scales half covering the membrane of the 
dorsal rays, of the caudal, anal and of the ventrals. 
A single individual observed at Pinang in 18-45, 
had wine anal rays, (the last one double.) 
(3681) Pristipoma caripa, Cuvier. 
Sys. Anthias maculatus, Bloch, PL. 326. Fig. 2 2 
Lujan tacheté, Lacépede TV, 989.7 
Russell CANTY, Caripe, 
Pristipoma ecaripa Cuy. RoAL TI. 276° 
| Pristipoma caripa, Cuv. and Val. V. gs). 
Head above and back brownish black, sides 
avery brownish white: cheeks and abdomen 
silvery white, bluish on the opercles ; over the 
infraorbitals an oblique blackish band, edging 
the orbit: a sevond from the occiput, edging the 
margin of the preopercle and the opercle; a third 
in front of the dorsal to just beneath the lateral 





| line ; three or four blackish spots aloug the back, 


three larger, placed in quincunx towards the for- 
mer, along the lateral line; membrane of dorsal 
spines henn-trausparent, edged and minutely 
dotted with black, and with a large black spot 
between the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th spine ; 


jupper half of the soft dorsal minutely dotted with 
Ublack. and with a small indistinct blackish spot 


In front of the stx anterior rays; the other fins 
pale yellowish white; the membrane of the 
caudal and anal minutely dotted with brown. 
Iris golden. D 12/14, © 178, A 3/7, V 1/5, P 
16 or 17, Br. VIL Inhabits Sea ef Pinang, 
Batavia, Coromandel, Malabar. ‘T'otal length: 5 
inch. ‘Two individuals together were observed in 
1845 at Pinang, where the fishermen. asserted 
the species to be very seldom seen, and never. of 
larve size. | 
(3685) Pristipoma auritiun, Cuy. aud Val. 
Syx. Pristipoma auritum, Cuv. and Val. V. 963. 
Upper part of the muzzle dark brown, of the 
rest of the head the upper half of the opercle 
and oof the lax gill-membrane and the cheeks 
light brownish grey with silvery reflections ; 
preopercle, lower half of opercle and of the gill- 
membrane silvery yellowish-white, minutely dot- 
ted with brown; back and upper .part- of the 
sides light greyish green, lower part of the latter 
and abdomen yellowish white ; the scales of the 


occiput and upper half of the body with a reddish 


-brown spot at the root, reflecting lilac and form- 
ing. Irregular series or longitudinal lines; the 
“scales of the lower half of the sides silvery at the 
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root, and minulely dotted with brown; fin-maem-| the iniddle of the pectoral fia, and continue 
branes whitish transparent, minutely, dotted with | straight to the posterior part of the.sgf dorsal i 
brown, rays yellowish white ; between the dorsal | a third, the broadest, from the eye “dtagizht | 
spines numerous réddish brown round.or é¢longat- | the root of the caudal; afoutth under and ft 
ed spots, forming from.3 to 6 oblique series ; | ing the course of ‘the latter ¢ a fifth” @he : 
the inargin of the membrane black; between the | of lighter brawn, from the’ mowzgié to 
dorsal rays some rounded smaller spots, forming | posterior part of the abdomen ; ‘a seventh. 
4 transversal lines. Ins golden.. D 12/14, C ae from the gill-opening to the’ pos 
173, A 3/7 or, 8, V 1/5, P 17, Br. VIL. Inhabits | part of the root of the anal fin. The | margin 
Sea of Penang, Siam, Total length: 1 foot | of the dorsal membrane black, base and upper 
sf inch. ‘The eye occupies the third seventh of | part orange, intermediate part milk ‘white ; be- 
the length of the head when the muzzle is pro- | tween the root of the third and fourth dorsal spine 
tracted; the length of the opercle is little less | a black spot ; from the point of the second to 
than one half of that of the head; it is convex , the base of the eighth spine a broad oblique black 
and projects backwards above the anterior half’ | band, continuing straight to the middle of the 
of the pectoral; the mouth is comparatively very | soft dorsal, where it unites with the first band 
sinall with few teeth; the external series under | of the body, and thus continues to the posterior 
the symphysis of the upper jaw is a little stronger ! part of the fin ; caudal orange with scattered 
than the rest; those few in the lower jaw nearest | irregular black spots ; anal and ventrals greyish, 
the angle of the mouth are the largest, nearly | posterior part black ; pectorals orange with a 
conical. ‘The length of the second anal spine | black band across the root, the centre and the 
equals that of the fourth dorsal, the longest, and | point. Iris golden orange, D, 10/23, C 14}, 
it is nearly # of the vertical diameter of the body | A 3/7, V ! /5,P 17 Br. VILE. Inhabits Sea of 
immediately above it. ‘The anterior surface of | Penang, Southern coast of Ceylon, Total length : 
all the spines is longitudinally furrowed. | 53 inches. As observed by M.M, Cuvier and 
The caudal fin is covered almost through-' Valenciennes, this species differs from Plector- 
out with minute rough scales, so as entire- : hyuchus lineatus, (Syn. Seba TIT. XXVIT. Fig. 
ly tohide the short accessory rays ; the mem-|18,— Perea diagramma, Linne, Syst. 1319.— 
brane of the ventrals is scaly ; the rest naked. | futhias diagramma, Bloch, 101. Pl. 9.—Sciena 
The fish but rarely occurs at Pinang, where it is | diveata, Lin. Mus. A. VY. I. 66.—Perca lineata, 
highly valued on account of its excellent flavour | Linne, Syst. 1310.—Grammistes lineatus, Bloch, 
and firmness of flesh. Of four at different times |S. 182.--Diagramma lineatum, Cuv. and Val. 
examined, the smallest measured | foot 5 inches | V. 399,) in the greater length of the second, 
in length: in external characters all resembled | third and fourth dorsal spines, which equals or 
each other except in the number of anal rays, | even slightly exceeds one half the greatest vertical 
varying from 7 to 8, the last one being double. | diameter of the body, and in the comparative 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes describe the | shortness of the ‘anterior dorsal spine, which is 
specimen discovered by Dr. Finlayson in Siam, | one third of the length of the second. ‘The first 
with 11 dorsal spines, whereas those from the | anal spine scarcely exceeds one fourth of the 
sea of Pinang present 12. In other characters | second, which, as wellas the third, equals the 
the latter so perfectly agree with the deserip- i length of the tenth dorsal spine, and slightly ex- 
tion, that their identity appears to admit of no | cceds one third of the greatest vertical diameter 
doubt. ‘of the body. ‘The number of fin rays given by M. 

Pere ee ee : Bogs IM. Cuvier and Valenciennes : D 12/16? A 2/7, 
Genus PLECTORITY NCH Us, Lacepede, ISOL. | appears to be incorrect. In fresh sib the si 
(Diagramma, Cunier 1817.) | worms DOres vailing, or ground colours of the fish are orayg 
under the symphysis, and two lossets Sas ey yellowish white. In the absence of a detail- 
branch of the lower jaw; preopercle tvothed ; | od description of Bodian cuvier, Bennett, (Fishes 
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lips folded and turned sae 7 of Cvylon, 13,) the species cannot be determined. 
(3686) Plectorhynchus Dlockii, (Cuvier & Val.)| If the relative proportions of the dorsal spines as 
Syn, Anthias diagramma, Bloch, Pl. 320. represented in the figure, are correct, the fish 


Sparus diagramma, Shaw, IV. 440, Pl, | would appear to be P. Zineatus, A single indivi- 
| dual was observed at Pinang in 1845. 


65. 
. ; : il er ;; . 1. xt 
” ss ee a Cuvier and Valenei (3687) Plectorhynchus Baiteatus. (Kuhl and 
colnet Van Hasselt.) o = 


Young. Ground-colour of the head, cheeks, | Ses | 
es gee upper half of the body bright Sxn. ea eens K and V. H.Cuv- 
orange, lower half yellowish white ; from between i ee eas aie ae 
the eyes a longitudinal brown band following the} Bright yellow and black striped 3 upper part of 
back, continuing above the base of the soft dorsal | the back and sides black : a bright yellow narrow 
fin ; a second from the muzzle above the orbit, longitudinal band from the occiput to the com- 
dividing in two vortions which again unite above | mencement of the soft dorsal fin, sending a short 
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vertical portion tothe third dorsal spine ;, a se- 
cond vell6y broader band from above ‘the ovbit 
ight Sver the posterior part of the soft dorsal; 

xt a black band from the muzzle, through the 
gnorogs the cheek and opercle, straight. to 


4 caudal over which it continues ; next a 
vel aw band, bordered Setanta ae 
bluish black, following. the “abdomen to the 
caudal ; cheeks and lower half of opercles yellow 
washed with black ; abdomen’ yellow. Dorsal 
spines black, the membrane between -the three 
antetior spines yellow, the rest black ; the soft 
part of the dorsal yellow with a black margin, 
beneath which a broad yellow longitudinal band, 
next a black, but the lower half of the six or 
seven posterior rays, yellow, in continuation of 
the second yellow band of the body. Caudal 
fin yellow with a broad black margin, and lonei- 
tudinally divided by a continuation of the cen- 
tral black band of the body. Anal vellow, lower 
half as far as the fourth ray black. Membrane, 
spine and three first ravs of ventrals black ; the 
rest vellow. Pectorals white. On the centre of 
the whitish lips a black spot. Iris vellow with 
a transversal black bar. D 10/23, C 17%, A 3/7, 
V 1/5, P16, Br. VIL. Inhabits Sea of Singa- 
pore, Java. Total length : 38 ineh. The head 
is contained 42 times in the total length ; the 
eve ig situated a little in front of the second 
third of the head ; its diameter is a little less 
than one third of the length of the head. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body is ! of the 
length, the caudal fin not included. he first 
dorsal spme is 3 of the second, the lonvest, 
which slightly exceeds } of the greatest. vertical 
diameter of the body ; the third is a little short- 
er, the fourth equals half the depth of the body ; 
the rest gradually decrease, the tenth equalling 
the first. The second anal spine is remarkably 
short and slender, its length scarcely exceeding 
the first dorsal, the second anal is but little 
shorter and ‘slenderer than the first. he preoper- 
cle is very finely toothed ; the opercles termi- 
nate in three small membranous points. ‘The 
caudal fin is nearly rhombic, its length shiehtly 
exoeeiling 3 of the total. The pectorals are the 
shortest fins, their length being contained 63 
times in the total. The intestinal canal is sim- 
ple, about 4 of the total length of the fish ; the 
stomach is elongated pyriforin, the coats thicken- 
ed: it contained minute shells. There are 5 
c@copyloric appendages, their length is nearly 
one half of the intestinal canal. The air-vessel 
1s elongated . triangular, its length about one 
third of the total; from the sides of both its 
extremities praceed two lateral short, pointed 
processes, and six equidistant, ‘shorter ones from 
cach side; its colour:is white. A few individuals 
(the one degeribéd the ‘largest), were observed at 
Singapore in June 18405 ec ARE ae, es 

Genus LOBOTES, Cuvier, 1829. 
short ; lower jaw prominent ; preopercle strong- 
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beneath by a, pale 
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| Total leneth : 2 feet 5 inch. 
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~ Muzzle 


AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 
ly toothed ; the elongated rounded soft portion 
of the dorsal and anal fin, and the caudal giving 
the posterior part‘of, the body. a trilobate ap- 
| peiirance ; towards the symphysis* of the lower 
jaw four groups of very-minute pores. Branehi- 





ostegous rays six. — beak dea 
(3638) Lobotes erate, Cuvier and Val. 
Srv. Lobotes erate, Cuv. and Val. V. 322. 
Lobotes farkarti. Cuy. and: Val. V. 325, 
(Kuang ?) eae 
Lohotes erate. Bleeker: Verh. Bat. Gen. 
XXII. 4, | 
Tkan batu or Tkan pichat briuk, of the 
Malavs. | | 
Young. ead and body blackish brown, light 
reddish brown, or brownish green, either uni- 
| formly or with large blotches of a lighter or 
darker shade ; soft portion of dorsal and anal 
fin hike the body, membrane black ; caudal like 
the body, black towards the yellowish white 
| margin, membrane of the dorsal and anat spines 
| aud ventral brownish or greenish grey, tinged 
with orange ; pectorals yellowtsh white. Adult. 
I Brownish lilac or mul berry coloured, either uni- 
Hformly, or with large blotches of silvery grey ; 
the scales cither of the ground colour with silvery 
grey filze, or vice versa ; pectorals yellowish 
white ; soft portion of dorsal and anal, and the 
vandal hike the body, their terminal half blnish 
or greenish black ; membrane of dorsal and 
anal spines light brown or’ grey marbled 
with blackish ; ventrals dark bluish grey ; 
throat, inter aud preopercle silvery prey. Ivis 
sivery of the ground colour of the body. 
D 1215, ©1738, A 3/12 or 11, V 1/5, P 15 or 
16, Br. VIL Tnhabits See of Pinang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Sava, Madura, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, Estuaries of the Ganges. 
| The young differs 
from the adult in having the margin of the eaudal 
fn or tts posterior third, yellowish white, and in 
having comparatively fewer but much larger teeth 
} Or spines on the margin of the preoperele,. parti- 
cularly towards the rounded angle. As the 
latter is the principal distinguishing character 
assigned to L. farkarii, Cuv. and. Val. it. is 
probable that Colonel Farquhar’s drawing, upon 
which the deseription is founded represents a 
‘young individual of Z. erate. Single individuals 
weighing upwards of 15 lbs., occur at Pinang at 
all seasons, and are dried by the natives. The 
air-vesscl ts very large, about } of the total 
length, silvery white and ofa lanceolate shape. 
It is excessively thin, and so firmly adhering to 
the back, that but a small part can be removed. 
The isinglass is by the Chinese dealers consider-. 
ed to be of good quality, but the small quantity 
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| procurable renders the fish less valuable in this 


. Genus SCOLOPSIS, Cupier, 1817. (Sco- 
Lopsipes, Telfair, 1830.) The second in- 
fraorbital bone terminating in a rounded lobe 
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generally toothed, with a backwards directed 
spine at the angle adjoining the orbit ; third: in- 
fraorbital with a forwards directed spine, in 
some bid in the skin, crossing the former ; pre- 
opercle toothed ; submaxillary pores either ab- 
sent or very minyte; body oval or oblong with 
large scales ; dorsal fin single ; mouth moderate ; 
teeth velvety ; branchiostegous Tays five. 


(3689) Seolopsis aurata, (Mungo Park). 


Syn, Peroa aurata, Mungo Park: Tr. Linn. 


Soc. LLL. 85. | 
Anthias vosmori. Bloch, Pl. 321. 
Lutjanus vosmeri, Lacepede, 1V. 213. 
Lutjan galon-d’or, Tacep. LV. 216. 
Pomacentrus enneadactylus, Lacep. IV. 
505, 808. 

Scolopsides vosmeri, Cuv. R. A. Il. 
1780) 
Scolopsis argyrosomus. Khul and Van 
Hasselt, Cuv. and Val. V. 333. 
—Seolopsides vosmeri, Cuv. and Val. V. 
O03. | 
Head above red; back pale bluish green ; 
sides light red with two indistinct mother-of- 
pearl coloured longitudinal bands above the lat- 
eral Hine, beneath which a third broader and 
distincter, terminating opposite the soft dorsal 
fin; cheeks, opercles and abdomen reddish white : 
infraorbitals greenish golden ; all the scales, the 
jnfraorbitals, preopercle and opercle with ver- 
milion edges; membrane of dorsal, anal and 
ventrals whitish transparent, spines and rays ver- 
milion ; caudal and pectoral membrane and rays 
pale vermilion. Iris reddish golden. D 10/9, 
C178, A 3/7 or 8 V 1/5 P19, Br. V. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Java, Sumatra. ‘Total length : 
7% inch, ‘The eye occupies the second third of 
the length of the head, which, when the muzzle 
is protracted, is 4 of the total length. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body is contain- 
ed about 2¢ times in the total length ; the series 
of scales forming the lateral line are much 
smaller than the rest and of a triangular shape ; 
the ‘upper lobe of the caudal is somewhat Jonger 
than the inferior: the length of the anterior 
anal spine is one half of the second, which 1s as 
Jong as the pectoral spine, but much thicker. 
The cheeks are concave, and the ascending mar- 
gih of the preopercle is salicut, diverging from 
the opercle, its teeth distant, bent outwards, but 
generally pointing backwards. Most of the 
teeth have at the base a minute downwards 
pointed spine, which may Le perceived by pass- 
ing a finger from below upwards along the mar- 
yin. ‘Ihe spine of the first infraorbital is long. 
bayonet-shaped ; beneath it appear two or three 
smaller; these, the margin of the jutraorbitals, 
preopercle, operele, the spines and rays of the 
dorsal, anal and ventral fins, as well as the upper 
and lower margin of the caudal. appear as if they 
were lackered with vermillion. ‘I'wo individuals 


of nearly equal length were observed at Pinang 


in May and July 1845. 








Fam. ANABANTID:E. |. 

Genus ANABAS, Cuvier, 1817. Heid round- 
ed, broad; muzzle very short, obtuse, ‘imore or 
less depressed ; the eye near the muzzle; mouth 
small; velvety teeth in both jaws . a small tra i 
versal band of similar teeth ow the: antetiog, ‘ad 
a few on the posterior part of -voniey’ between 
the third upper pharyngeals ; margins of opercle, 
subopercle and interoperéle strongly toothed ; 
branchiostegous rays six. ae 4 

(3690) “dAnabas scandens, (Daldorf.) 

Syn. Perca scandens, Daldorf: Lion... Tr. EI- 
62, ee 
Anthias testudineus, Bloch, Pl. 322. - 
Lutjan tortue, Lacepede LV. 192, 235. 
Lutjan grimpeur. Lacepede, J. ¢. 195 239. 
Amphiprion testudineus et scansor, Bloch- 

Schneider, 204. 

Cephalopholis, id. 570. | 
Sparus testudineus, Shaw, IV. 471.. 
Anabas scandens, Cuv. KR. A. (1817). IT. 

340, 

Coins cobojius, Buchanan Hamilton 89, 

37 PL LB. Fig, 33. 

Anabus testudineus, Cuvier, R. A. (1829) 

Ll]. 226. ) 
Anabas scandens, Cuv. and Val. VII. 

32a, Pl 195. ae 
Anabas spinosus, Gray. Ill. Ind. Zool. 

IT. Pl. $y, Fig. 1. _ 

Anabas scandens, Swainson, IT. 237. 
Anabas scandens, Cantor: Aim, Nat. 

Jlist. IX. 25, 

Anabas scandens, Richardson: Rep. 1845, 

250. 

Anabas scandens, Jerdon: Madras Jour- 
nal, XV. Ibe. 
Anabas scandens, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 

Gen. “XXIF. 4. 

Harooan of Malays. 


Head above and back dark green, 









(Icon.) 


Adult. 


lighter on the sides, abdomen rreenish silvery ; 
the membrane between the two largest opercular 


spines black, forming a rounded spot ; dorsal and 
anal spines and membranes pale greenish llae, 
ininutely dotted with brown; soft part of dorsal 
and anal, as well as caudal fin greenish grey. 
[ris narrow golden round the pupil; the. rest 
volden brown, amber, or pale crimson ; the upper 
halt of the orbital margin green bronze. Young. 
Body and the single fius of much lighter colour : 
at the centre of the root of the caudal a large 
round black spot ; ventral and pectoral rays red- 
dish yellow or pale orange, their membranes 
transparent whitish. D 18 or 19/9 or 10,C 
168, A 10/10 or 11, V 1/5, P15, Br. VI. In- 
habits Fresh water and estuaries Malayan Pe- 
ninsula and Islands, tresh water and estuaries 
Chusan, Celebes, - Java, Madura, Sumatra, Bur- 


mah, Tenasserim, Bengal, Assam, Coromandel, 
“Philippines. 


Total length: 7 inch. - At Pinang 
and Singapore this species is less numerous than 
in Bengal, and in the former localities large in- 
dividuals are of comparatively rare occurrence. 
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The Malavan individuals agree with-the Bengal 
ones in ' t of the external characters: . the 
length of the head is 3 of the body, the caudal 
fin not included ; the dianfeter of the eye is 5 of 
the,fength of the head. But the caudal fin is 
wanparatively longer varying from ¢ to 4 less 
than the lemeth of the head ; the dorsal and anal 
spHies a re longer, the ventral rays reach the first 
anal spine; the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body varies from 4 to somewhat less than 3 of 
the total length. Individuals taken in Bengal 
have the caudal fin 3 of the leneth of the head ; 
the createst vertical diameter of the body slightly 
exceeds the length of the head. The colours are 
slightly different and the number of fin rays are, 
}) 16 or 17/9 or 10, A 10 or JI/1L0. In the 
Malayan countries the fish is eaten by the poorer 
classes, who, however, attribute to it neither the 
medicinal qualities nor the clinbing propensities, 
for which it is famed by the natives of Bengal. 
Genus MACROPODUS, Lacepede, 1820. 
Velvety teeth in both jaws, with an external se- 
ries of longer, distant, recurved teeth ; margins 
of infraorbitals and opereles externally smooth : 
lateral line, when present, tterrupted ; dorsal 
aud anal rays undivided ; dorsal fin of less ex- 
tent then anual; first ventral and some of the 
posterior and anal rays elongated, filamentous. 


(3691) Macropodus puguax, Cantor. 
Plate LL. Figs. 1, 2, 3. 

Head above and back pale brownish or olive 
grev, lighter on the opcreles, sides and abdomen ; 
froin between the eyes along the back 8 to 1] 
blackish vertical bands, reaching the abdomen ; 
along the sides 5 or 6 longitudinal silvery lines, 
produced by a silvery dot on each of seale ¢ from 
the angle of the mouth, through the ins to the 
termination of the opercle a horizontal black 
band ; hips, chin, and throat blackish blue spread- 
ing as a horizontal band over the lower part of 
the side of the head to the gill-opening ; dorsal, 
caudal and ventral membranes pale reddish hem- 
itransparent. ; inargin of the dorsal and the fila- 
mentous anterior ventral ray pale golden or sil- 
very green; anal membrane pale Indian red, 
lower inargin. silvery bluish or greenish; rays 
blackish ; pectorals whitish transparent. Iris 
narrow, golden ; the half below the black trans- 
versal band carmine; the half above the band 
golden, and near the orbit dark olive. J) 1/8 
or 9, © 134, A-2/25 or 26, V 1/5, P 13, Br. 


VE. Inhabits Fresh water, Pinang, Malayan 
Peninaula, Total length : 3% inch. The head 


is much cl apse and far broader than the 
body, whic h is gtadually compressed towards 
the caudal fin. The profile of the back 
is slightly atched, the highest part being at 
the dorsal spine ; .the abdominal profile is less 
arched than the former, ‘The length of the 
head is 4, or slightly more, of the length of the 
body, the caudal not included ; the depth at the 


occiput 2 of the Jength of the head. The eyes 
are prominent, occupying the second fourth, aud 
bordeting on the profile. Their distance across 
the forehead is nearly double the diameter. The 
mouth is semicircular, moderate ; the angle is in 
front of the orbit. The posterior opening of the 
nostrils is situated close to. the “orbit ; the ante- 
rior is provided with a small fleshy tube. Phe 
touguc is free, feshy and very pointed. Behind 
the velvety teeth of the upper jaw appear suc- 
cessively three semicirenlar membranous folds, 
of which the posterior is papillular on the mar- 
vin, which thus appears as if studded with a 
second series of minute teeth. The head is every- 
where covered with large rounded seales like the 
rest of the body, but the shehtly protractile jaws 
are naked ; the posterior part of each branch of 
the lower jaw is covered by a single large oval 
scale. ‘The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, at the dorsal spine, is in some individuals 
Sof, inothers equal the length of the head. 
The vertical diaineter at the root of the caudal 
fin varies from 54 to 2 of the length ofthe body. 
The dorsal fins commences a little behind the 
posterior half of the body ; the rays gradually 
increase towards the fifth, the longest; the ex- 
tent of the base is from -} to } of the length of 
the body : the distance from the lust ray to the 
caudal is 2 oof the length of the body. The cau- 
dal is very broad lanceolate; the two central 
rays are the longest, in some individuals } of the 
entire length of the fish, but frequently less. 
The Jength of the anterior filamentous ventral 
‘ray rarely execeds that of the head. The pees 
torals are rounded, their leneth but shghtly - 
execeds 1 of the head. Opposite their posterior 
half is situated the anus, immediately behind 
which the anual fin cominences. The faya of the 
latter gradually imerease in length to the twenty- 
third or fourth, which are soinetimes elongated 
bevond the point of the caudal fin. The extent 
of the scaly base of the anal equals } of the 
length of the body. No Jateral line appears, but 
on the series it would uccupy if present, some of 
the anterior scales have each a central rounded 
depression, which, however, also appears of 
single scales near the back. ‘Three series low- 
er down, ou the posterior half of the sides, come 
menves Sometimes a row of similar depressions, 
which then continue to the caudal fin. The 
scales are rather Jarge, higher than long ; the 
anteriot margin is. straight with 21° strie, the 
posterior round, ciliate; a line from the gill- 
opening to the caudal fin contains 32 ; the great- 
est vertical diameter presents 10. Of the six 
branchiostegous rays the upper one is longer and 
broader than the rest; the fifth and sixth are 
rounded, setaceous. sophagusis voluminous, 
short, suddenly widening into the rounded capa- 
cious stomach. The intestinal canal is doubled 
upon itself, about 1.of the length of the fish. 
Neither ccscopyloric appendages nor air-vessel 
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appear... The liver is elongated of a reddish. yel- 
low. The: skeleton has 28 vertebre of which.10- 
are abdominal. The branchial Jabyyinth.. (Plate 
If. Fig. 2.) is still more reduced, than..it.{is.,:in- 
Macropodus viridi-aupatus, 
as simple as in Spirobranckus capensis( yay. (Guy. | j 
Val. VIL 392, Pls. 200. and: 205,), dt, gonsists 
of a single backwards, ‘bent: laming, and. a. very 
small posterior redimentary one.’ “At the foot of 
the hills at Pinang this species: is . numerous An 
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gill membrane, Waring: | like a — frill round | 







gener al appearai 
peated darts: 
But both» 


man ange 









hs lived for many Banta? The. . Siamese are 





rivulets. Like the rest of.the-fainily it is capable 
of living for sgmetime out of water. ‘The Sia- | as infatuated with the conibats “of the 
mese inhabitants © with whom. this. species ig a} the Matays™ ‘are with their cock. fights, vail. atake 
creat favourite, keep: these fishes in jars with | considerable sums, and sometimes their own. per- 
water, where the larva of musquitoes is their | sous and their families. The. licenge.oft exhibiting 





food, and denominate them “ Pla kat,” Plu, fish; 
kat, a fighter. - T he: Variely is noticed by Lieut. 
Colonel Jas, Low. i.e. the fighting fish, although | 
they live peaceably ete The real tish how- | 
ever, the exhibition of whose combats is a popu- 





a variety. ‘of: the present species, produced by 
artificial means, like the varietics of the golden 
carp of China. - 


| 
: 
lar amusement with the Siamese, appears to be 
! 


(3692) ‘Mictopodus PUguan, Var. Pilate Li. 
Fig. 4, 
Pla kat of the Siamese. 

Head ahove and back dark ; greenish olive, hyhter 
outhe sides, the lower part of which and the ab- 
dowen deep blood red; all the scales edged with | 
black ; a black longitudinal band from the eve to! 
behind the dorsal fin, a second from the nostrils, 
through the iris to the root of the caudal; a ! 
‘third from below the eve obliquely downwards to 
the gill-opening ; dorsal membrane silvery green- 
ish brown with numerous black undulating lines, 
vertically intersecting the black rays ; “caudal 
membrane golden green, the rays bricht blood 
red, the fin edged with black ; anal membrane 
bright blood red as far as the poster ior 4or5 rays, 

the. reat. as well as the lower :warein silvery light 
- green or. sky-blue, the rays black ; ventral spine 

inderays black, the first ray terminating inasilvery 
filament 3 the membrane hetween the first, second 
and’ third: ray bright blood red, the rest black ; 
branchiostegous rays aud their very wide mem- 
brane black ; pectorals white, transparent. Iris 
pale. reddish ‘golden, with a bluish black spot in 
the centreof the-lower half. ‘The number of fin 
rays, and other external characters are the same 
as in the species: but. the colours and the. length 
of the dorsal, caudal, ‘anal and ventral fins are in- 
dividually varying... The: branchiostegous mem- 
brane is remarkably. wide. and lax. When"the 
fish is in a state of. quie wwith the fins at rest, 
the dull colours "present: nothing - remarkable, : 
But if two are brought: witl in sight of,.each other, 
or if one sces its own ima; se ina, looking glass, | 
the little creature becomes suddenly. excited, the | 
raised fius and the whole body, shine with metal: 
lic colours of dazzling beauty, while the projected 
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land minutely dotied jae ih brow 





lish fights is farmed, and. affordg va: considerable 
annual revenue to the King of Siam, «. | 


Genus OSPHROMENUS, S, (Gommerson) Cuvier, 
1829 (OsPHRONeEMUS [Cumm.] Lavepede, 1800.) 
Differs from Pulyacanthus, Kiht and Vat Has- 
sclt, by the shorter extent of the dorsal fin, “by 
the more complicated labyrinthform (superbran- 
elial) organ, by the very elongated, setaceons 
first ventral ray, and by the toothed mirzin of 
the infraorbitals. In the young, the margin of 


| pre- and iuteropercle-are toothed. 


(8693) Osphromenus olfax, Commerson. | 
Syv. Osphroneme —gourami, Lacepede, IIT. 
117, Pl 3, Fig, Q. 
Trichopus gorainy, Shaw, 1V. 388, Pi. 
59, 
Trichopus satyrus, Shaw, 1. ¢. 391, Pl) 
ae ae 


Osphronemus olfax, Hardwicke : Zool. 
Journ, Vol. LV. 309, : 
Osphromenus olfax, Cuvier, Ry A. Ti. 
oe ee 
and Val. VII. 


Osphromenus olfax, C 
Kuhl and ‘Van. 


377, Pl. 198. 
Osphroments notatus, 
Hasselt. (loung 7) Cuv. and Val. VII. 
386. 
Osphromenus olfax, Swainson; TL. 936. 
Osphromenus olfax, Richaedson :. Kep. 
1845, 251. 
Osphronemus olfax, Bleeker : ‘Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XAIL 4 a 
Ikan goramini, of the Malays. | | el 


VPoung. Mead above and back dark brown or 
olive, lighter greenish on the sides. of. the head 
and body to a little above or below the lateral 
line ; lower parts of the sides of head and. body, 
and abdomen silv ery brownish or. reddish butt ; 
from the occiput to the caudal 7,,to <9 oblique 
blackish bands ; at the root of. the: pectorals, and 
in the penultimate lateral band, ‘8 Jadtle in, front 
of the termination of the. anal, a.blaak spot.;. pec- 
torals and. posterior half, of :yentrals whitish, the 
rest and the membrai nes. oft the. pt her fins closely 

i a ; spines. and rays 
brownish grey. :.ddadt. Head,. back. and..upper 
part, of the sides reddish. or greenish dark. brown ; 
opercles and lowex*half of the sides. suiiais yel- 
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low ish white ; : Mie bands: very indistinct ; fus 
as ntralé aud, ‘pectorale -paler ‘than 
7 avily mera, henge : 







1h. air 
seu ag me 


alone, the t etiot mn inet in of the pre= and inter- 
opercle becomes: amooth, and the first ventral rav 
is: eomparative wivshorter than in the young, tn 
which it sometinnes reaches the caudal fin. 
Both at, Pinangand at Malacca this fish has | 
been successfully. naturalised though in the for-: 
mer pdace it is net. numerous, but contined to , 

few ponds. They become tame so as 
appear. oa the approach of their feeder, and 
will rige -to flies, beetles, and certain flow- 
ers, particularly a large Adbiscus. Awony them. , 
selves they are pugnacious. Many years ago ' 
several living ones were imported, anid placed 
in a-ctawk in the Calcutta Botanieal Gardens, 
where: they» appeared to thrive. Little care, 
however, having been bestowed on their preser: | 
vation, but a solitary one survived in 1841. 

Geuus- ERICHOPODUS, Lucepede, (S809. 
Scarcely differs from Osphromenrs but by a more | 
convex forehead, and by a dorsal tin of less ex- 
tent. Although to these differences may be add- 
ed a less complicated Jabyrinth-form organ, and 
five branchiostegous rays, the genus rests but on 
slender characters. 


Sad! i ‘ichopodus trichopterus, (Pallas.) Plate 
If. Big. 5 (Head.) 
SYN, Spanis Koelreuter. Nov. Comm. Petrop. | 
JX. P. 452 PLO, Fig. 2. 


_Labrus trichoplerus, Pallas : : Spicil, Fase. | 


8, 45. 


+ Trichopode trichopotere, Lacepede, LI.129 
» -  . Drichogaster enichopteruss Bloch-Schnei- 
der, Pl. 295, Fig. | 
i ee oe Trichopus pallasii, aa LV. 392. 
— Cuvier, R. A. IL. 
_ Trichopus tri- | 22911.) 
| ,_ Shopterts. | Cuv. ‘and Val. VIL. 
ae “L388, PL 199. | 
ve RNichopus maculatus, Swainson. I1, 235. 
~ llieopus trichopterus, Bleeker; Verh. 
ogee!  Batew,. Gen, XX, 4. ? 
Head ‘above, back and sides to a little . below 
the: dateral: Hine: rownish olive, each scale of the 
lutter withs 
spot; cheat } 
litac reftection); ‘sides’ tf 
very light:-bhwe; i 
all the’-seales “i 


















r ie i men i ‘silvery | ‘ reddish... Alao, 





sere eo: 





to: family 


eblve: “or -verdieris. rectangular. 
-opereles: silvery light blue with’ 
ow'the lateral fine. ails. 


bent,” edged with’ reddish 
brown. forming pa irregular. network from’ the 
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anyle:of ‘the. mouth, throug’ the i iris, below .the 
silvery: la ‘ah Tare. to: the root.of the caudal a 
black. ziganng. band, widening: at, the termination 















| into%n large spoty anil fi psorie: individuals a simi- 
. Harsia the centre: part, ofst¢he baud; cloraal spines 
handrays avhitist. grey bhai neni arane dark grey 

with: niumerous: white. poinded: :apots> ;-caudal 


membrane aud rays dike: the 'dotsal- canal spines 
earmine, their membrane anid: fays. pehitish, evch 
ray, terminating in a short. silvery filament ; - VEN- 


| tral spiue, membrane and four raya® whitish, the 


anterior elongated ray carmiue-jipertoral pale 
cariniue at the root,,the rest white. ‘transparent. 
LW narrow golden round the pupil, lower half 
sky-blue, upper half above the black bar golden 
brown, =D 6/93 7/8: 7/9 ; 7/40, C 163, A 


PLO/Sh 3 12/29; a 14/38, V.1/3, "p Y, 
Br. Ve Inhabits &resh water, Panang, Malayan 


| | Penin sula, Moluccas, 
length +42 inch. 


Madura, Java, "Total 
Like all the species. of this 
; the present is liable to considerable, indi- 
vidual variations of colours, number of. fin Tw 
“and proportions. Thus MM. Crivier and Va- 
-lenciemnes count : 1) 5/8, C 16,2-A 11/35 or 36, 
V5, P14, Br. TV. and ask with doubt . if the 


| 


: species be different which Bloch characterises : 


7/7, C 16, A 1./33, V 3, P 10, Br. IV. 


|W ith regard to the number of brinchiostegous 


rays, it is five on each side ; the superior is the 
longest and broadest, the rest gradunkiye decrease 
in ihe wth and bre ith, They are’ difficult to 
count as the second is completely hid ‘under. the 
first, and the fourth and fifth are very thin, seta- 
ceous, and may thus easily be mistaken for a 
single one. ‘The ventral spine is very short, and 
thic ok, but so firmly adhering to the root of the 
first elongated ray, that it easily escapes observa- 
| tion. ‘The short, gradually decreasing’ 2d, 3d, 
‘4th, and 5th ray are divided, but. the latter is 
frequently undivided. ‘The length of ‘the head 
Y aries in individuals of equal ength from 3}:to 
34 in that the body, the caudal fin. not inc shided, 
ov he latter is a little shorter than the -head, the 


. 





| 


= Labrus trichopterus, Linne: Syst. eet vertical diameter of which at the occiput, equals 


the length. The diameter of the eyes is 3} times 
in the length of the head ; their ‘distance “cross 
the forchead is }}. diauneter. The anterior smaller 
opening of the nostrils has a short membrany tube, 
The mouth “is small and rendered “more so as 
the lower jaw forms @ much smaller half cir- 
jcle than the upper. Both have a narrow band 
of velvety teeth. The tongue is- small, fleshy, 
and its margin completely adhering’ to | the 


| floor ‘of the'mouth. The greatest vertical’: dia- 


‘meter of thie bodyfit the fourtli'dorsal spme va- 
ries from 2E tb" 24 in the length of the body, the 
caudal fin not ingluded. The distatce from the 
last-darsal ‘fin to the upper caudal’ appears to be 
constantly ’ e ual the length ofthe head. The 
longest dorsal, caudal and anal rays seldom ex- 
ceed the length of the head, but are frequently a 


litle shorter. Tho first ventral tay in some 
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reaches the termination of the atal, in others be- 
yond that of the caudal. 





divided, and the last coinected: ‘to! thie crthdul, 
The length of the. pectoral fs OF that: of the 
head. ‘The lateral lire’ ‘consiate alt cath scale‘ 
a central transversal ‘tube, “above“and “below 
which appears’a short ‘elongated © furrow. 
straight line frou the: gill-opening to the root of 
the caudal contains from 44 to 46 scales; a ver- 
tical at the deepest part of the’ body from 2°) to 
25. ‘The lower mnargin of the infraorbitals and | 
of the preopercle are-closély and rather strongly 
toothed. The stomach is rounded, contrafied 
in the middle, and as wellsas: the spirally twist- 

ed intestines alinost entirely hid by the large 
light brown liver. There ‘are two rather lone 
ccecopyloric appendages. ‘The gall-bladder is 
rather large, the spleen small. © Between the 
vertebral eolmmn and. the abdominal cavity ap- 
pears a very short air-vessel, silvery like the 
peritoneum, ‘but much thinner. The intestinal 
canal . is nearly. double the leneth of the fish. 
The labyrinth-form organ (Plate LI. Fie. ee 
‘less complicated than in Oxphromenns itfite- 

consists of three lamina of? which the centr Li is 
the largest, entirely hiding the third, the inner 
one. Tike the rest of the family. this species is 
capable of sustaining life out of water, particu- 
larly ifkept in wetted fresh leaves, or oceasion- 
ally sprinkled with water. At Pinang it is nu- 






is 


merous in streamlets and ponds, where. it. is eaten | 


by the poorest classes. ‘The exquisite beauty of 
the metallic irridescent colours make these tishes 
acquisitions in garden tanks. Like Osphromenus 
olfac they are very pugnacious among them- 
selves. A second: species of Trichopodus has 
been discovered by Mr. Campbell, Superin- 
tendaut of Darjecling, in the rivers at the 
Sikkim passes on the northern frontier of Ben- 
gat. An incorrect’ and defective description 
“and figure have been published by Mr. MeClel- 
“land, who imagining the fish to belong to the 
Famil of Chetudontide, and the genus to be 
new, “Aenoininated i it Clenoby nobilis. Cal. Journ. 
Nat. Hist. V. 281, PL. 21, Fig. 1. 


Genus OPHIOC EPHALUS, Bloch-Schneider, 
1801, With labyrinth- form superbranchial organ ; 
fins without spines, the ventrals commencing 
with a divided or undivided, joined ray ; dor sal 
occupying nearly the whole length of the back ; 
caudal rounded ;' lateral line uninterrupted ; 
head depressed, covered. with -polvygonal. scales ; 
both jaws, vomer and. palatak bones with velvety, 





or card-like teeth, among. which . generally some 
lorizated, almost 





longer than -the rest ; ‘body 4 
cylindrical. ‘Branchiostegous 1 rays” ‘five! | | 
(3695) Ophiocephales. striatve, Bloch... 


Syy, Ophicephalus striatus, Bloch,. P). 359, 
Ophieephalus wrahl, Lncepede, LIL. 552. 
Ophicephalus striatus, Shaw, 1V. 530. 


‘The: anal rays ate ei- | 
ther all undivided or a few: of: the posterior ‘fare! 





_ foonsists of 18 to, 20'seales. 
_ | characters the Malavan ‘inc ivi , 
- respond. to O. siré 
MLM." 
0. wrahl ?~ apud ‘Buchanan Hamilton, (So?,) 





Russell, CLX1tL. Mutlah.. 
bas hhaltis's ‘rahl ? Buch. Ham. (Sl My 
Se, bas i kee ay IR We eg ’ - ai 


re ae 



















“cOphiioephaes rates, Swati so; Hw. 931, 
Ophicephalus wrbhb, » “MoClelland, Cal. 
Journ: Nat. ‘Hist. AL 676... | 
Ophicephalus. . Stviatugy, f seis fen. G Madr. 
— dourn, XV. Uae a 
lkan haruan of the ‘Malay. ne < 4 


Head above and back oreenish olive with In- 
distinct. clouded black spots ; cheeks, opercles 
and sides to a little beneath the lateral line light- 
er with metallic. lustre; throat, abdomen cand 
lower part of the head and sides whité; from the 
anvle of the mouth a short metallic-olive.pblique 
line, and on the throat a few distant dark. spots ; 
lower part of sides with a number of backwards 
directed oblique, blackish lines, the intervals be- 
tween which pale salmon-coloured ; dorsal.mem- 
brane minutely dotted with brown so. as.to pro- 
duce oblique brownish lines, between which, at 
the base, appear some rounded whitish spots ; 
caudal pale brownish with indistinct light con- 
centric lines ; upper half of anal white with ob- 
liqnue brown lines ; lower half blackish brown ; 
ventrals white with indistinct blackish spots ; 
pectorals transparent whitish,» minutely dutted 
with brown along the margins of the rays, 
Iris amber-coloured, orange or reddish golden 
round the pupil, the rest golden olive, clouded 
with black. .D 41, 42 or 43, C 144, A 25, 26, 
or 27, V 6, P 1G or 17, Br. V. Inhabits Fresh 
water and estuaries, Mulayan Peninsnla and 
Islands, a na Celebes, ‘Tenasserim, Rangoon, 
lraw addy, Ganges, Bengal, Barrampootr, Goal- 
parah, Coromandel, Malabar, Hlindoostan. ‘Total 
length ; 2 feet. The length of | a head is from 
31 to 32 in the total; (it is + of the distance 
from the muzzle to the last dorsal ray ;) the 
height at the occiput is 24 in the length.’ The 
horizontal diameter. of the eyes slightly exceeds 
3 of the length of the head; their distarice 
across the forehead equals two stich diante- 
ters. a vertical diameter at the first dorsal 
ray is 3 of the length of the head. The anterior 
part of the lateral line gradually des¢ends to- 
wards the commencement of the second third of 
the dorsal, from whence. it proceeds straight to 
the root of the caudal. ‘The line is marked on 
each scale by a short central tube, whieh bifur- 
cates. The number of. ‘component ~sdales vary 
from 60 to 62.. deren ing ‘peries: from the anus 

os. In-these and other 
iti uals ¢  cor- 
ric tise, Bloch, -as deveribed: by 
Cuvier and Valenciennes. Individuals ot 
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taken in the vicinity of Caleutta, differ but slight- 


ly in gee > and in pF 
dorsal, | rnin 96 ,t0 28 :anal rays. 
 Hai.one = ‘the: stinke umber of: ‘ays: as 









pivhs A utanies suggests; the identical one 


: i j the ls as numerous 





4 a MUGILISDE. 


“Genus MUGHL, (drfedi,) Linne, 1748. Body 


nearly cylindrical, ‘covered with large scales ; two 
dorsal fins witlely sé arated : the “anterior spin- 
ous, the posterior with one or two spines, the 
rest rays; ventrals behind the pectorals ; centre 
of the lower jaw with an elongated angular point, 
corresponding to a notch in theupper j jaw ; teeth 
minute. Branchiosteyous rays six. 

(3696) | Mugil parmatus, Cantor. Young ? 
Head above and back pale brownish olive; 
cheeks and upper half of the sides silvery green- 
ish grey; lower half of the sides and abdomen 
silvery white; on the upper part of preopercle a 
triangular bluish black spot, behind which an 
indistinet amber-coloured spot; the rest of pre- 
opercle and opercle pale silvery blue, faintly ver- 
miculated with brown; dorsal and caudal mem- 
branes pale grey, minutely dotted with brown ; 
the rest of the fins white. Iris silvery grey. 
1) 4—1/8, © 143, A 3/9, V 1/5, Pt, Br. VI. 
Inhabits Sea of Poaan g. ‘Total length 46 inch. 
The length of the head is 42 in the total, or 2 of 
the length of the body, the caudal not included ; 
the —s at the occiput 4 of the length of the 
head. The orbit occupies the second fourth of the 
head; the eye is covered in front and behind by a 
crescent-shaped adipose lobe ; the distance of the 
orbits across the forehead equals [4 diameters. 
On the anterior margin of the orb bone 
appears a broad angular incision. which receives 
the angle of the “lips ; ; the inferior margin is 
truncated, minutely toothed ; near the upper 
margin of the infraorbital, below the two small 
openings of the nostrils, appear two minute 
pores. ‘The mouth is very small ; both jaws have 
excessively minute setaceous teeth, scarcely pro- 
jecting -beyond the cartilaginous lips. The 
yreatest vertical diameter of the body, in front 
of the auterior dorsal spine, equals the length of 
the head; that in front of the caudal fin is } of 
the former. . A sti ‘aight line from the gill-open- 
ing to the caudal contains 27 scales, an oblique 





series 10. ‘The anterior dorsal spine is strong: 


its length ag a little less than 2 of that of the 
head ; no -elongated triangular scale appears at 
the base of the. aterior dorsal, nor of the pecto- 





ral. The second: dorsal, the caudal and anal fins | ala 









are half c covered withy 
anal spine is (excesat 
tral rays. of the caudal. 
shorter than the rest, 


A single individual was 


resenting from 43 to 46. 
OO. chena, | 


4 another: variety, 


pioh, Shum sell oni No. CLXIL. Muttahe In 





UN ery: ; small scales. The first}. 
ewely: minute. The. two cen-| 
“are but very slightly 





observed at Pinang in April 1844. The present 
greatly resembles M, : prandisguanis, Cuv. and 
Val. (XI 103),..an' African. species, remarkabie 
for the great size of ita. scales, : The latter dif- 
fers in the following particulars.’ ‘The Aare 
height is nearly. of the te a: ‘length 

occiput the height is a of the Jeng h | 
at the. root of the. caudal j f deone: ual of the 
greatest. It is described as. having: no. teeth. 


(3697) Mugil macrolepidotas, Ruppell. 


Srv. Muge christian, Quoy et Gaimard : Voy. 
de Freycinet. 
* Mogil macrolepidotus, Ruppell : “Atlas, 
sald Fische, p. 140, ‘Taf. 32, Fig, 2, 
os macrolepidotus, Cuv.. and. Val. XI 








Nugil macrolepidotus, Richardson : Re- 
port, 1845, 249 


Young. {ead above and back pale bluish 
green ; lighter, silvery, on the sides of the head 
and abdomen ; opercle steel blue; on the sides. 
four parallel pale blackish lines ; ‘dorsal, caudal, 
and anal spines, rays, and membranes minutely 
dotted with black ; on the dorsits and anal so 
closely as to give the marginal half a black ap- 
pearance ; ventrals white, posterior half of the 
three anterior rays minutely dotted with black ; 
upper ten pectoral rays black, the rests white. 
Iris silvery. I) 4—1/8, © 14), A 3/8, V 1/3, 
P16, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of hog (3 Wai- 
yiou, Rawak, Borabora, Vanikolo isles, Malabar, 
Red Sea, China Seas? Total length : 5 inch. 
The length of the head is 43 in the total ; the 
height at occiput 3 2 of the length. The “diameter 
of the eyes is 3) in the length of the head ; their 
distance across ‘the forehead equals two diame- 
ters. The anterior margin of the infraorbital 
bone is arched, so as to receive the angle of the 
lips and as well as the inferior truncated margin 
finely toothed. ‘The young has no perceptible 
teeth; M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes deseribe 
them as short and fine in the adult. The pos- 
terior margin of the preopercle has three ec] 
indentations. ‘The vertical diameter in front of 
the first dorsal spine slightly exceeds 4 of the 
total leneth; that in front of the caudal fin is 
less than onc half of the former. A straight line 
between the gill-opening and the root of the cau- 
dal contains 29 scales ; an oblique series in front 
of the anterior dorsal tin 9. The first dorsal 
spine is seareely 4 of the length of the head, and 
less strong than 1 in M. pai matus. A single indi- | 
viduat was observed at Pinang in August, 1843. 


(3698) | Mugil cephalotus, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn, Mugil our, Forekal, Consp. ‘?P. XIV. No. 
109, Var, 8? 
. Magil gephalus Russell LXXX, Bontah. 
, *-Mugil “ cephalus? ” (Sole- “bhanggan), 
, > Buehan. Ham. p. 219,381. 
“~““Bontab, Russell. (S¥N.—Mugil our, 
-” Forsk.) Cuvier R. A. IT, p. 282 2), 
Mugil cephalotus, ‘Cuv. and Val, Syx,— 
Mugil our, Forskal) XI, 110. 
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belth. Fische, p, 132.0". 


Mugil cephalotus, ; eigen: Ved ‘Ba 3 


: Ge il. XJ C. &... ah i, a ve ome a et 
—Jumpul of the Malayas.. cons a oes 
dounied tin “ 


‘ 7 - 


Hed above ° and ‘back: Saas sf 






with green, lighter silvery on the sides of the: 


head and body as far as the’ ‘upper margin of the 
pectoral fins; all the parts below -dull silvery 
white ; on the sides five to seven: parallel, dark 
grey longitridinal- ‘bands; anterior dorsal fin light 
bluish grey ; posterior ‘and caudal:. membrane 
dark grey, rays ‘lighter ;.anal and ventrals white ; 
pectorals outside white, hemi-transparent, in#fle 
with a large oblique blackish spot on the ante- 
rior half. ° Iris silvery or mother-of-pearl round 
the pupil the rest blackish brown. D 4—1/8, 
C 143, 4.3/9, V 1/5, P17, Br. VI. Inhabits 
Sea op Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Lancavy, Isles, “Chisan, Macao, Maderia, Coro- 
mandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, Ma- 
labar. “Fotal Jength ; 2 ft. “The head is much 
depressed, broad oval, the muzzle being about 
half the breadth of the gcciput. The upper sur- 
face is less transversely arched than the lower ; 

both surfaces where they join, form a blunt ridge 
from behind the eye to the short triangular 
aaa: point in which the opercle termin- 
ates, The eye is situated in front of the ridge, 
occupying the third eighth of the head; its 
transversal diameter being 3 5 Of the length of the 
head, which is ‘4h. times in ‘the total, or 3 of the 
body, thejeaudal fin not included, ‘The distance 
between‘thie eyes across the forchead equals 32 
diameters. The vertical diameter of the head 
between. the eves is about 4 of the lereth: 

at the occiput it is 4. The openings of the 
nostrils are situated a little above the level 
of the orbit, along the superior margin of 
the infraorbital ; the posterior, the larger, is 
{pptaversely oval ; the anterior is circular. The 
Anfeaorbital bone is broad triangular, with 
the" rounded, truncated apex downwards ; the 
latter, as well as the backwards arched anterior 
margin, ‘is finely but distinctly toothed, and 
naked, “but the rest of the external surface is 
covered with small scales. The adipose mem- 
brane: covering’ the circumference of the eye is 
of a whitish grey. No such series of pores 
appear onthe lower half of the membrane, as M. 










Ruppell has observed in Mugil oir, Forskal 


(not apud Cuvier and Val.), nor are there any 
pores under the lower, jaw. ‘Tho lower half of 
the posterior margin @ 
large, a little obliquely ttpwards-directed inden- 
tations, and ‘in some the: ‘upper half of the mar- 
gin has two,-suhilar’ -ongs. 

AM. cephalili re: actording, ioe M. -Ruppell dlis- 
tinguished Bs 8IX pores: he 













tations in the lower mar gin of the preoperculum. 
The mouth is horizontal, the sages is opposite 


jing” “towards” thet 


, de 4 
me We 






“the préopercle has two: 


MM. ‘ottr as well as. 
| | The. anal fin commences abput hi 


and by three not very distinct oblique inden: | 


c. S OF EASTERN: AND ‘SOUTHERN ASTA. 
Russell 1]. CLX XX. Rappel: Neve Wir. tte 







"anterior opentie of thie hhostitl ; the upper 
tthe ‘Tower. "The upper 


aw ~ projects ! Ged 
‘mandible is’ flattened, frond in'the cett ate er 
a sigh i tad 

















a is®'¥ 


| appa a sae serene mig NAN, 


The ik of: the lowe rer jaw’ forme, 
under which" apyea notch’ spent mth 
of the ‘centre of he upper riatidible. "The: tow 
lip is more fleshy than the upper, and the margin 
is bent downwards, so'as to fornt “on ‘each side a 
furrow proceeding froth the notch ‘under the 
symphysis to the anele of the mouth. “Phe teeth 
of the lower jaw are so excessively ‘minute, few, 
and distant, that even in large individuals they 
are imperceptible to the ‘touch, and caii’ only 
be seen through a lens. In smaller. individtials 
these teeth are absent, or at least confined within 
the half transparent mandibles, and appear like 
short scta, bent with the lip, but not projecting 
bevond it The tongue is fleshy, broad at’ ‘the 
root, narrower, rounded at the apex, and raised 
in a keel in the centre. Along the margin 
which is fixed to the floor of the mouth, uppears 
a series of rounded or oval patches’ of velvety 
teeth. At the root of the central keel is ‘an 
elongated patch, and close behind the apex two 
smaller ones of velvety teeth. On each side of 
the vomer is raised into a tubercle, car rying a 
trausversely placed linear patch of similar teeth. 
Tivery part of the head is covered with scales, of 
which those of the opercle are very large, but in 
young individuals they are so thin as to make 
the silvery opercle appear scaleless. ‘Fhe ‘verti- 
cal diameter in front of the anterior dorsal spine 
equals the length of the head minus the diameter 
of the eye. “Phe anterior dorsal spine equals 
the distance from the muzzle to the posterior 
margin of the orbit, or about } of the last men- 
tioned vertical diameter. ‘The anterior dorsal 
fin commences in the centre of the distance 
between the muzzle and the root of the catidal. 
The extent of the base equals the length of the 
anterior spine ; from its centre ‘commences’ an 
elongated, triangular scale, projecting midwa 
behind the ver ry “slender fourth spine, ‘the length 
of which is { of the preceding three. ‘The 
distance liecween the anterior and posterior 
dorsals equals 2 of the length of the head, the 





{latter fin commencing ‘opposite the centre ‘of the 


anal, much nearer the caudal than the ‘htiterior 
dorsal. The anterior ray equal } the length of 
the head. The distance between the posterior 
ray and the root of the caudal equals the length 
of the anterior dorsal spine. “fhe post 
margin of the caudal fin is but sHehtly 

thé inferior lobe is a little larger that’ the upper.’ 
alfway between 
rats“and the’ root. of 
‘thw: ‘caudal fit: "Tey : heiglt- equals, ifs’ extent 
slightly exceeds the second dorsal. ‘The ‘two 
anterior spines are so completely covered by 
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scales, that they eseaped othe. observation: of , nan Hamilton to consider the individuals which 
Ruseell, whose figuee (ULXXX,) “veprepents the | he obtained from. the estuaries of the Ganges, to 
“faadh teolong « Htexceeds but slightly | be a-dietinct species, amd-alse he overlooked the 
5 autorior ray’ . The lomyth.ofthe specto- | minute. testh in thei-dipe: °° DEM. ‘Cuvier and 
vis Ti in she total;or'tiearly equal that of Valenciennes (T.. Xi.) @@nite:both under the de- 

(dali: Above the; root of. the pectoral; nomination of Ak. caphatoti a. doubt, how- 
sppate -nodraeeof en ‘glouyated triangular scale; | ever, without reason, the: cnmpee 
as! eeonde other species, but in. the. axilla, | omitting to figure, and: Buchar amention, 
hidden bythe fin; are-two elongated oval scales, above: the 
much: smaller. than the rest. The ventral fins | fins, and they believe that the 
are-a little shetter than the pectorals : the spine | with Magid our, Forskul, (Comep..p. Ad 
is strong ard-but slightly shorter than the ante- | 109, Var., and characterised : * Labio «utroque : 
rior: dorsal. \At-the base of each fin appears an | ciliato, inferiori unicarinato, ooulis pinguedine 
elongated ‘triangular scale, and a similar, but fere obtectis, operculo macula p. p. oblonga. obli- 
shorter and broader between the two fins; the | qua.’) Dr. Ruppell, (Weue Wrrbeith, &e.: Fische, 
anterior half of the fifth ray is attached to the | p. 131,) observes that if Russell’s deseription of 
abdomen by a membrane. A straight line between | “ Bontah,” as being ‘ without teeth’ is correct, 
the: gill-opening and the root of the caudal tin | the fish cannot be identical with M. our, ‘the 
contains from 33 to 35 scales, an oblique series | microscopical teeth of which Forskal expresses 
in front of: the anterior dorsal 11 or 12. ‘The | by the word “ ciliato.” It is to be regretted 
scales.are-very large, nearly as broad as long; | that Dr. Ruppell did not communicate a more 
the anterior margin is straight, but with from 2 | detailed description of the fish from the Red Sea, 
to 6 crenulations, produced by a number of radi- which is most likely Forskal’s. species, for al- 
ating lines; varying in nuinber from 3 to 7. ‘The | though Russell happens to be incorrect, the fish 
posterior margin is rounded and with exces- | he described presents neither the six-pores under 
sively minute points, the termination of a very the lower jaw, nor the arched series.of pores in 
fine :concentric net-work on the exposed | the adipose membrane, covering the lower part 
surface. Each scale is marked by a fine central | of the eye, which Dr. Ruppell points owt as char- 
line, horizontal in most, but pointing obliquely | acters distinguishing Jf, our. It is therefore 
downwards on the scales immediately beneath ; impossible with certainty to determine if the 
the root of the pectoral fins. The stomach 1s | latter is identical with the present species. | 
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any elongated triangular.scale: Ly 











composed of two portions : the cardiac into which (3699) Alugil cunnesius, Cuv, and Vake’” 

the short capacious cesophagus opens, terminates Syx, Russell CLUXXXI. Kunnesee” 
in‘an-elonzated cylindrical fundus; the pyloric Mnugil kunnesee, Cuvier RB." A. ‘Il. 
portion is shorter, globular ike a large button, 232 0) ee ee ee cae eee 
and very thick, gizzard-like. ‘The cavity is very Mugil cunnesius, Cav. and: Val. XT. 114. 
small and presents a few coarse longitudinal Mugil cunnesius, Ruppell: Neve Wir- 
folds. °In:several examined, it contained some belth. Fische, 13]. Ris sal 2 
mud, mixed with green mucus. Pylorus is sur- | Young. Mead above and back silvery bluish 
rounded by five short but capacious cocopyloric green, lighter, minutely dotted with black on the 
appendages. ‘The intestinal canal, about 7 times | upper half of the sides ; lower half and abdomen 
the length of the fish, is folded several times upon | silvery white ; sides and abdomen with ‘parallel 
itself and firmly enveloped in fat. ‘The gall is | silvery lines, produced by.a short line.on each 
rather’ large, ovoid’ with a short duct opening | seale; cheeks and opercles shining silvery, the 
close to Pylorus. The liver is moderate, rest- latter with steel-blue reflections ; fin-membranes 
ing. across the stomach, with several lobes, of | white, those of the dorsals and caudal minutely 
which the longest is attached to. duodenum. ‘The dotted with black, particularly towards their 
spleen‘is:small, elongated, completely hidden by margins, so as to make them appear blackish ; in 
the fat between the folds of the intestines. ‘Ihe | some a black spot at the root of the upper pec-~ 
abdominalsurface of Peritoneum is black,the op- | toral ray, continued in the axilla as a blackish: 
posite silvery: ‘The air-vessel is large, elongated, | line. Iris silvery round the pupil, the rest 
its parietes-very thin, pearl-coloured. At Pinang | dotted with’ black. D> 4—1/8, C 145, A3/9, 
this speeies:etcurs; though not numerously, at | V 1/5, P16 or 17, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea’ of 
all seasons,-and ‘when: newly taken it is highly | Pinang, Malayan’ Peninsula, Senyapore, Moluc- 
valned fer its ‘excellent: favour. ‘The present is | cas, Bay of . Bengal, Coromandel,’ Malabar, Red 
the fish ‘eepposéd by Russell to be Mugil cepha- | Sea. ‘Total ‘length: 6; inch. The ‘length of 
lus, Linne;' (Fell 64.) Phe figure, (CLXXX. | the head is } of “the body, not.:indlading the 
Rontah;) atnong othdr inaccuracies represents the j caudal-fid. The height at the otciput is about 
mouth «without: tebth; "and the anel fin -wi a |¢of ‘the length of the head.’ ‘The -eye occupies 
single, too long ‘spine: The latter, ‘as well as | the-second fourth of the head ; the diameter, not 
the margins of the sales ‘being entire, (as theyin’ 


: seal : including ‘the adipose covering, is 4 of the head ; 
reality appearto thé naked eve,) induced Bucha- | but the diameter of the orbit is }-of the head; 
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the distance across the forehead is } diameter. 
The infraorbital is, triangular,. with ‘the Ape: 





Total length +16. iol. ¢, Lhe length. of:he:.. head: 
| is 4. of: the body; RO: CamEC dian. ; not itanedaded: 3: 












the anterior: margin is nearly. straight, neither. the height. at-ocolpat. 2K the: lengthy, ‘Ehe-eye 
" tohar ime ae oe o 








occupies the sscond:fourth of the: heed:; the dia- 


toothed: nor aot | de; 
meter of the orbit is. 1 of the length of. the-head's: 


the nostail is. ai 

little inegenssapnetorealy oyal, both situated ‘along | the distance between the eyea.across-theforch 
the upper margin of the infraorbital. ‘The mouth | is % diameter, ‘Fhe infraorbital:: is . teengular, 
is small, the lower jaw but little shorter than. the | covered with sinall scales, and: with three: Operes 
upper ; the angle is situated opposite the anterior | placed obliquely iu the middle: of . the. external 
opening of the nostril. The notch of the upper lip | surface; the anterior margin is. finely. toothed, 
corresponds to the tubercle of the lower, which is (and slightly arched, but becomes a little concave 
notched undergeath. ‘There are no teeth percep- | towards the truncated, finely-toothed apex. . ‘Che 
tible in the lips. .On each side of the vomer ap- | superior margin is somewhat angular in the :cen- 
pears a transversal tubercle. In the young the | tre, on each side of whjeh appear the openings of 
opercles appear to be scaleless. ‘Ihe vertical | the nostrils. ‘The mouth js small, transversal ; 
diameter in front:of the first dorsal spine eqttals | the anele is situated opposite the posterior open- 
the Jength of the head. A straight line from the ing of the nostril; the lower jaw is but slightly 
gill-opening to the reot of the caudal fin contains | shorter than the upper. There are no visible teeth 
42 or 43 scales; an oblique in front of the | in the lips ; the lower has in the centre a strong 
anterior dorsal fin 13. Each scale is marked by tubercle which in front and beneath is deeply 
a central line, horizontal in most, but almost furrowed. On each side of the vomer appears a 
vertical in those immediately below and in front | Stroug transversal ridve. Under each branch of 
of the pectoral fins. ‘The third dorsal spine is | the lower jaw appear three pores.. The preoper- 
situated at equal distance from the muzzle and | cle is covered with large very thin scales, and has 
the root of the caudal fin. The leneth of this, as ia long transversal incision in the posterior. mar- 
well as of the two preceding spines, exceeds } of | gin, near the angle; the opercle and subopercle 
the vertical dinineter of the body beneath them, | are apparently without scales, and brilliantly shin- 
and it also slightly exceeds the extent of the base iny with silver. Nearly all the seales of the oc- 
of the fin itself. The fourth spine is about + of | ciput are divided lengthwise by a shallow furrew, 
the preceding three. On each side of the base which on the scales of the body becomes a short 
is an elongated scale. ‘I'he second dorsal fin com. longitudinal line. But the scales immediately 
mences at equal distance from the first dorsal | below the pectoral fin are each marked near the 
spine and the root of the caudal, opposite the : root by a short vertical line. A longitudinal 
third anal ray ; the base nearly equals the length | series between the vill-openine and the root of 
of the first. ray. ‘Ihe caudal fin is slivhtly lunat- | the caudal consists of 39 scales ; an oblique in 
ed: the length of the first and fourteenth ray | front of the anterior dorsal fin of 14. “Ihe ver- 
is about } of the total length. The length of the | tical diameter in the latter place is 42 of the total 
pectoral fins is 5} times in the total: above the length. The leneth of the three anterior dorsal 
root of each appears an elongated scale, formed spines is about 4 of the length of the head, and 
dike, a knife-blade with the back towards the equals the extent of the fin itself; the fourth 
“Wpper margin of the fin; its Jeneth is nearly £1) spine slightly exceeds } of the length of the preced- 


-munuie, circular; @he: posterior a: 


















of Phat of the fin. At Pinang young individuals ‘ing three. At the base appears an elongated scale, 
are:-numerous at all seasons. _ extending to thepostevior margin of the fin, The se- 


(8700) ‘Mugil borbonicus, Cuv. and Val. | cond dorsal spine is situated in the centre between 
Me a Rene » | the muzzle and the root of the caudal fin. The pos- 
La “|, Mugil borbonicus, Cuv. and Val. XI. 113. terior dorsal fin is situated at equal distance from 
Young... Head above and back bluish sreen 5 | the anterior and from the reot of the caudal, and 
lighter. silvery on the upper half of the sides; it commences opposite the anterior anal-ray.: Phe 
nila half. abdomen and checks silvery white ; upper margin is faleated; the eighth «ray is a 
opercies $f 
brane transparent minutely dotted with black >| the fin equals that of the anterior. dorsal, : The 
first spine blaekiah ; posterior dorsal, caudal, anal posterior margin of the caudal is. lunated.» 'The 
and pectoral. pale yellow, minutely dotted with anal fin is nearly triangular, but that: ‘the:-pos- 
black ; spine and:.apper. half of the first ray terior ray slightly exceeds. the preceding ; the 
of second dorsal, : andthe upper, lower, and | third spine is $ the length of: the -anterior ‘Tay. 
posterior broad margin .of caudal black ; at the | The length of the poitited,’ slightly. faleated,:pec- 
root of the upper pectoral. ray @ black spot | toral fin is: 4 less:than the-longth ofthe:.head:; 
continued over the anteriorhalf. of the inside | above the superion margin apipeiirs:an-elongated, 
of the pectoral ; ventrals: awhite... Iris-silvery knife-blade-liky ’ scalé,-}the: Jeneth of the’ fin. 
round the pupil, blackish. green . towards the |The ventral ins commen 6’ opposite the posterior 
orbit. D 4—1/8, C 14g, A 3/9, V 1/3, Pl haltof the -pectorale; ‘their length equals. 2-of 
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4 LA Br. Vie Inbabits! Pinong River, Bourbon. 


ining, silvery ; anterior dorsal fin-mem- | little longer than the preceding. ‘The extent of | 
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that of the head. The elongated scale above the 
reot extends to the margin. of the membrane 
which. connects the anterior half of the -fifth ray 


to the abdomen:.. The. elongated scale between 


the fias.is broader.aud. projects far bebind the 


latter. cannecting..membraue.. A single young 


individual was obtained from a part of the Pin- 

ang ‘River, (Sungei. Pinang), where the water 

is fresh, | 
‘Sub Fam. APHERINOIN *%. 

Genus ATHERINA, (A4rtedi), Linne, 1766. 
Body elongated ; two widely separated dorsals ; 
ventrals behind the pectorals; upper jaw  pro- 
tractile; minute teeth in both jaws; in some 
species also on the vomer, palatals and ptery- 
goils ; each side with a broad silvery band. 
Branchiostegous rays six. 

(3701) dtherian forskali, Ruppell. 

Syn, Atherina' hepsetus, Forskal 69, No. 101? 
Atherina forskalu. Ruppell: Neue Wir- 
— belth, Pische: 132. Tab. 33, Fig. 1. 

Head above, back and upper third of the sides 
pale sea green, dotted with black; from the 
axilla to the caudal a light blue longitudinal line, 
under which a pale yellowish, bordered beneath 
by a broad shining silvery band; muzzle and 
lips blackish ; cheeks and opercles shining silvery, 
upper half of the latter steel-blue ; throat and 
abdomen silvery white ; fins hyaline, margins of 
spines and rays of the dorsals, caudal and pecto- 
rals minutely dotted with black ; posterior imar- 
gin of caudal blackish, Iris silvery ; above the 
pupil a transverse bluish black spot. D 5—1/9 
or 10, C 178, AD/138, Vo1/5, P15, Bre VA. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Red Sea. ‘Total length : 
3{ inch. The length of the head is 34% m_ the 
total, measured to the centre of the posterior 
margin of the caudal. On each side of the flat- 
tened vertex, where the opercle joins, appears a 
longitudinal furrow coutaiuing two or three 
pores. Three or four such appear on the ifra- 
orbitals, several beneath the nostrils, and three 
beneath each branch of the lower jaw. ‘The dia- 
ineter of the eye.is 24 in the length of the head. 
At the lower part of the ascending margin of the 
preopercle, near the angle, is a deep incision. Tn 
both jaws, on the vomer, palatals and pterygoids 
appear bands of velvety teeth. ‘The vertical 
diameter at the ventrals is 5} in the total length. 
The anterior dorsal fin commences a little behind 
the centre of the back; the four first rays are 
placed close together ; the fifth is somewhat re- 
moved from the fourth. .The. body is covered 
with seven longitudinal. series of rather large 
scales ; the.third series from above carries the 
lateral ine, which consists of a: minute notch on 
the posterior. margin of each scale. ‘Lhe anterior 


7 or 8, scales.of the.series appear to have no such 


notch, eo thatthe lateral line appears. to com- 
mence on the ninth seale,. The pectorals are 
triangular, a little.downwards pointed; their 


length slightly’ exceeds + of the total length. 
The last ray of the second dorsal, aud of the anal 
fin is a little elongated: ‘I'wo: individuals ob- 
served at Pinang iu July 1848 and April 1845, 
differ from Dr. Ruppell’s description in having 
five instead of si spines in the anterior dorsal 
fin. ‘The smaller, 24 inches’ in ‘length, ‘is. of a 
more elongated form, its vertical diameter at the 
ventrals being 1 of the total length. It is also 
distinguished by having on the vertex a small 
raised trianzular space, resembling an escutcheon, 
with the point between the orbits. The latter 
(‘ ecusson’), is described by M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes as a character distinguishing Alhe- 
rina dacunosa, Forster. As both individuals ex- 
amined at Pinang present similar pores, and the 
characteristic incision of the margin of the pre- 
opercle, neither of which characters are noted in 
the ceseription of 4. dacunosa, their identity with 
A. forskali cannot be doubted. 


Fan. SCOMBROIDAR. 


Genus SCOMBER (Artedi) Dinne, 17438. 
Anterior dorsal fin separated by a ‘tonsidera- 
ble interval from the second, the posterior 
part of which as well as of the anal fin, forms 
five spurious fins ; on cach side of the tail two 
small crests, the one above the other ;. body 
fusiform with small smooth scales. Branchiostéis, 
ous rays 7. | 





(3702) Scomber Microlepidotus, Ruppell. 
Syn. Seomber microlepidotus, Kuppell : Neue 
Wirbelth. Bische. p. 38, Taf 11.Fig.2. 
Flead above, back and sides ag far as the 
lateral line intense steel-blue, atter death with 
three irregular series of black spots ; sides of the 
occiput and of the body immediately beneath 
the lateral line silvery light blue ; lower part of 
the sides, abdomen, and sides of the head shining 
silvery, ammediately behind the angle of the 
mouth a black triangular spot ; membrane of 
anterior dorsal transparent, scantily dotted with 
brown along the spines ; second dorsal, caudal, 
anal and the spurious fins pale yellow ; the dorsal 
spurious fins and the candal with black margins ; 
ventrals and peetorals whitish, the latter witha 
blackish line along the root. Lris silvery round 
the pupil, the rest bluish black. D 9—-12—V, 
C178, A 1/11-—V, V 1/5, P18, Br, VIL. In- 
habits Sea of Pinang, Massaua, (Red ~ Sea.) 
‘Total length : 5 inch. Thelength of the head 
is 32 in the total. The diameter of the orbit is 
3} in the length of the head ; the distance. be- 
tween the eyes across the forehead is % of the dia- 
meter. ‘Fhe anterior aud posterior thirds of the 
eye are covered by an adipose crescent-shaped 
membrane, leaving a central, lanceolate space 
open. A single series of minute, yet visible 
teeth, appear in both jaws. The cavity of the 
mouth‘is whitish, minutely dotted with black ; 
the anterior part of the tongue is flattened, round- 
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ed, and closely dotted with black, the posterior 
part is a narrow linear crest, covered bya series 
of small rownded spots of velvety teeth.” The 


sides of the head are scalcless, except the cheeks, 


or the anterior half of the preopercle, which 


as well as the space below the ®ectoral fins are 
covered with scales, larger than the very small 
ones of the body. Along the lower margin of 
the preopercle, appear some rather indistinct ra- 
diating lines. The vertical diameter in front of 
the anterior dorsal is 4} in the total length. The 
first spine of the anterior dorsal fin is but little 
shorter than the second, (in the figure of Russell 
No. CXXXVI, Scomber kanagurta, Cuv. its 
length is ¥ of the second,) the second and third 
are each 2} in the length of the head. Although 
the present fish differs from Dr. Ruppell’s in 
having 9 instead of 10 spines in the anterior 
dorsal fin, in other characters both agree so per- 
fectly that they appear to be identical. A single 
individual was observed in August 1844, at 
Pinang. | 

Genus THYNNUS (Willoughby, 1686), 
Cuvier, 1817. Round the thorax a kind of cors- 
let foruied by scales larger, but less smooth than 
those of the rest of the body ; a cartilaginous 
keel on each side of the tail between two small 
crests ; auterior dorsal fin elongated, separated 
by a very short interval from the second. 

(3703) Thynnus affinis, Cantor. Head above 
and back indigo-blue, lighter, silvery, with rose- 
colored reflections on the sides above the lateral 
line ; from the angle between the points of the 
corslet to the tail, a number of oblique, back- 
wards and upwards directed undulating blackish 
bands ; sides beneath the lateral line and abdo- 
men pale silvery or satin, with rose-coloured and 
light-blue reflections ; cheeks and opercles shin- 
ing silvery with similar reflections ; anterior 
dorsal fin greyish buff with a dark brown line 
along the anterior margin of the six first spines, 
changing toa triangular spot in front of the 
suicceeding ones ; sccond dorsal, anal and their 
spurious fins pale brownish yellow, edged and 
washed with blackish ; caudal vellowish buff, 
washod with brownish in the centre; ventrals 
brownish grey ; pectorals silvery grey, blackish 
towards the margin.  Iyis silvery, blackish blue 
towardsithe orbit. D15—8/lu—VIIL, C 17%, 
A 3/11--VI, V 1/5 P 27, Br. VIL. Inhabits 
Sea of Penang. Total iength : 1 foot 10inch. In 
reneral outline this species resembles 7. pelamys 
(inne). But compare with the description and 
firure of the latter species, (Cuv. and Val. 
T. VIII. p. 113, Pl, 214,) the present 
differs in colours, number of fin rays and 
in characters to be pointed out. The length of 
the head is contained three times in the distance 
from the symphysis of the lower jaw to the centre 
of a vertical line drawn betwéden the fifth dorsal 
and the anal spurious fins; it isabout® 3% in the 
total length. (In 1. pelamys the head but 











slightly exceeds + of the latter.). The height at 
occiput is'4 of the length of the head. ‘The ver+ 
tical diameter of the eyes is°4,the horizontal + 
of tlie distance from the point of: the upper jaw 
to the gill-opening. (In pelamys the diameter-of 
the eye is 53 in the distance given.) ‘In the upper 
jaw appear 23° distant, small, mwerds arehed 
teeth ; in the lower 30, the posterior of which are 
a little stronger than the rest. ‘The posterior 
part of the external. margin of the palatal 
bones carries a single series of very minute teeth. 
The tongue is free, flattened, oval, and as well as 
the whole cavity, of a pale blackish blue colour. 
The vertical diameter in front of the pectoral 
fins is 44 in the total Jength. The anterior dorsal 
spine is placed opposite the second seventh of the 
pectoral fin. Its length is 3 of the head, taken 
from the svmphysis of the lower jaw. (In pela- 
mys it is shorter ) ‘The second spine is nearly as 
long, but only half the breadthi of the preceding ; 
the rest gradually decrease in length to the sixth, 
which is about 4 longer than the seventh; the 
succeeding decrease less perceptibly towards the 
fifteenth, the leneth of which is about 4 of the 
seventh. The distance between the anterior and 
second dorsal fin equals the length of the seventh 
spine. ‘The anterior spine of the second dorsal 
fin is very short ; the third scarcely exceeds 4 of 
the first ray: all three spies are so completely 
hid by the integuments, as to be nearly imper- 
ceptible unless the latter be removed, and such 
is also the case with the spines of the anal fin. 
A vertical line drawn between the points of the 
eaudal fin is contained a little more than 34 (in 
nelamys scarcely more than 3) times in. the total 
length. The length of the pectorals fin is 64% in 
the total length. ‘The ventrals are 3 of. the 
length of the pectorals, and each is received into 
a furrow, externally bounded by a fold of the 
corslet. Between the fins appears an elongated 
lamina, in Jength equalling the fifth ray, the an- 
terior half of which is connected by a membrane 
to the abdomen. The corslet consists of three 
points: the superior extends to and clasps the 
second dorsal fin. The series of scales nearest 
the anterior dorsal fin, particularly those of the 
anterior part, are very large, nearly rhombic ; the 
next three series are smaller, yet conspicuously 
larger than the rest. The central point, the 
largest, commences opposite the seventh dorsal 
spine, and terminates in a blunt point opposite » 
the fourteenth spine, while the lower, somewhat 
undulating margin, extends to a little im front of 
the origin of the ventral fins. Between the oc- 
ciput and the anterior third of the pectoral fin, 
appears an oblique triangular space, covered with 
narrow elongated seales, but bounded behind by 
4 or 5 oblique series of targe reetangular ‘scales. 
The lateral line-commiences'gently ascending to- 


wards the ‘sixth dorsal ‘spine, from whence it 


gently descends’ till opposite the anterior dorsal 
spurious fin, when’ it proceeds straight to’ the 
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cartilaginous keel-of the tail. The third point of 
the corslet terminates:on the abdomen, opposite 
the point.of the pectoral fins. A single indivi- 
dual occurred at Pinang in December 1844. 


Genus CYBIUM, Cuvier, 1829. Body elon- 
cated, avithSut corsfet ; maxillary teeth large, 
compressed, trenchant, (lancet-shaped ;) palatal 
bonés, anterior part of vomer, tongue and bran- 
chial arches with velvety teeth. 

(3704) Cybium commersoni, (Lacepede.) 

Syn. Scomber commerson, Lacep. II. 600, 

Tab. 20, Fig. 1. 

Scomber maculosus, Shaw: Nat. Misc. 
No 982. 

Russell, CXX AV. Konam. 

Scomber commersouii, Shaw: Gen. Zool. 
LV., 589, Pl. 85. 

Scomber maculosus, b/d. p. 592. 

Cybium commersonii, (Cuv.) Ruppell : 
Atlas, Fische, Pe. 94, Taf. 25, Fig. 1. 

Cybium commersonii, Cuv. R.A. El. 200. 

Cybium commersonii, Cuv, and Valk 
Vill. 165. 

Cybium commersonii, Ruppel: Neue 
Wirbelth, Fische, p. 41. 

Cybium commersonii ? Richardson: Re- 
port, 1845, 268. 

Ikan Tanggiri of the Malays. 


Head above and back intense blue with golden 
green reflections, lighter on the sides of the head 
and body to a little beneath the laterah line ; the 
rest of the sides, the abdomen, opereles and 
cheeks shining silvery with lilac reflections ; 
membrane of the anterior dorsal fin pale lilac 
grey, minutely dotted with brown, upper margin 
black ; second dorsal, anal and their spurious fins 
pale silvery lilac grey ; anal and its spurious fins 
with white margins ; caudal silvery blackish ; ven- 
trals white ; anterior half of pectorals white, pos- 
terior blackish ; between the gill-opening and the 
root of the upper margin of the pectorals a large 
black spot. Iris silvery, bluish black near the orbit. 
After death the sides above the lateral line ac- 
quire a number of close, vertical undulating lines 
and spots; beneath the lateral line appear fewer 
and more distant black hines. D 17—4/13—X, 
© 19734, A4/13—X, V 1/5, P23, Br. VI. 
[The anterior doreal and the anal fin rays ave pre- 
ceded by four spines (undivided yays) which how- 
ever cannot distinctly be perceived without re- 
moving the covering scales and integuments. 
Thecaudal fin consists of 7 central branched rays, 
above and below which appear 14 gradually de- 
creasing, undivided rays. ‘The following number 
of fin-rays have been given by the different des- 
cribers.; Russell, whose figure is more correct 
tkan his description : DB 16—16, C 24, A 14, V 6, 
P 22, Br. VII. Ruppell : D 16—14—X, C 26, 
A 8/14—X, V 1/5,.P 24, Br. VI. . Cuvier and 


Valenciennes : D 16—1/15-—X, A 1{15-—EX, 


P 22 or 23, Br. VIL) Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Isle of France, 
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Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Massaua, (Hed 
Sea,) China Seas. Totallength : 3 feet. The 
length of the head is 4% in the total. The orbit 
is surrounded by a cireular, rather broad, adipose 
membrane. ‘rhe diameter.of the orbit is a little 
Jess than }- of the length of. the head ; the dis- 
tance of the eyes across the forehead is a little 
less than two diameters. , In the upper jaw ap- 
pear on each side 20 to 25 large lancet-shaped 
teeth in the lower 10 to 15, of which the poste~ 
rior ones are the largest of all; velvety teeth ap- 
pear on the anterior part of vomer, on the pala- 
tals, plerygoids, on the tongue, and on the mar- 
gin as well as the internal surface of each hyoid 
bone. The only perceptible, small elongated 
scales appear along the anterior dorsal, on: the 
second dorsal, caudal and anal fins, and from be- 
hind the infraorbitals round the eye to the occt- 
put. ‘The vertical diameter in front of the ante- 
rior dorsal is + of the totallength. The lateral 
line deviates but little from the upper third of 
the body, till opposite the first spurious dorsal 
fin, when it suddenly descends,. describing an 
arch which terminates ucarly opposite the fourth 
spurious dorsal fin; from thence it proceeds in 
the middle of the body, over the strong keel: in 
front of the caudal fin. Both in front of and 
behind the arch, the lateral line makes a few, in 
different individuals varying, slight undulations. 
The spines of the anterior dorsal fin terminate in 
excessively slender points, which when uninjured 
are completely connected by the membrane. 
Such, indecd, was the case but in very few young 
individuals observed al Pinang, the instant they 
were taken out of the sea. The membrane, how- 
ever, is easily torn and the spines are left each 
terminating ina filament as represented by Dr. 
Ruppell (Atlas: Taf. 25, fig. I). The fish oc- 
curs at Pinang during all seasons, but not in 
mumbers. As an article of food it is there valu- 
ed both in its fresh and dried state. Single in- 
dividuals may be seen in the cold’ season, but 
very rarely, in the Caleutta bazars. But they 
are not eaten by Europeans, as this as well as 
other Indian maekarels requires to be very fresh, 
to be fit for the table. 


(3705) Cybium lineolatum, Cuvier. 
Syn. Cybium lineolatum, Cuv. and Valk, VIET. 
170 


Cybium lineolatum, Belanger : Voyage, 

—“p. 366, PL TI. Fig. 1. 

Cybium lineolatum, Bleeker : Verh. Bat. 

Gen. XXII. 4. 
Tanggiti of the Malays. vo. 
Head above and back intense blue with golden’ 

green reflections, lighter ov the sides of the head 
and body, to a little beneath the anterior half of 
the lateral line; the rest of the sides, the abdo- 
men, opercles and cheeks shining silvery with 
pale lilac reflections ; membrane of anterior dor- 
sal fin pale lilac grey, minutely dotted with 


brown, upper margin black ; second dorsal and, 
Q 3 
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purious fins pale silvery lilac grey ;. caudal sil- 
very blackish grey: anal and spurious. fins sil- 
very. white; ventrals white; pectorals silvery 
white, minutely dotted with black on. the poste- 
rior outer half and on the whole inner surface, 
so closcly as to appear blackish. Iris silvery, 
bluish black towards the orbit. After death ap- 
pear several series of black spots: irregular 
above the lateral line; beneath the latter three 
or four series of longitudinal short linear spots, 
each series appearing like an interrupted line. 
D 16—4/12—IX, C 1542, A 5/14—X, V 1/5, 
P 21, Br. VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Penin- 
sula, Singapore, Malabar, Bay of Benval, Ma- 
dura, Java. Total length: 2 feet. The length of 
the head is 44 in the total measured to the centre 
of the posterior caudal margin, but + to the centre 
ofa vertical line between the points of the caudal 
lobes. The diameter of the orbit is 44 in the 
length of the head; the margin of the orbit 
supports a rather broad circular adipose mem- 
brane. The distance of the eyes across the 
forehead is 1-diameter. On each side of both 
jaws appear upwards of 18 lancet-shaped large 
teeth, of which, however, more than 10 or 1] 
are seldom present. The middle ones of the 
dower jaw are the largest. On the anterior part 
of the vomer appears a pointed triangular spot 
with velvety teeth, and on each palatal and 
pterygoid a rather broad continued line of simi- 
lar ,teeth. Others appear at the root of the 
small oval, flattened toneue, on the marein and 
internal surface of each hyoid bone. The seales 
are perceptible in the places noted under Cydium 
commersont. The greatest vertical diameter 
slightly exceeds 2 of the total length. The 
lateral line, a series of short rectangular cle- 
vations, commences followmg the upper fourth 
of the body, from which it gently deviates to- 
wards the termination of the second dorsal fin ; 
from thence it continues declining to below the 
middle of the body, opposite the fifth spurious 
fin, when it slightly ascends towards the strong 
keel in front of the caudal fin. ‘The spines of 
the anterior dorsal fin are very slender, and the 
membrane is easily detached, so as to leave the 
filamentous points of the anterior and the whole 
of the posterior five or six very short spines 
unconnected. The anterior spinc scarcely equal- 
ling the diameter of the oye, is 2 of the length 
of the second, which is shérter than the third. 
The fourth, the longest, 13} of the length of 
the head ; the rest gradually decrease ; the six- 
teenth is so short and slender that it casily may 
‘escape observation. The anterior spurious fin 
is often by a short membrane connected to the 
second dorsal and anal. Hach caudal lobe 
equals the length of the head. The length of 
the pectorals is. 8} in the total; the ventrals 
2 of the pectorals. At Pinang this species 
occurs at all seasons, but not in numbers. In 
quality it resembles © commersont, and like it, 


a solitary, stray one, may, during the cold season, 
be seen in the fish. bazars of Caleutta. ©. - 
(3706) Cybinm guttatem. (Bloch-Schneider). 
Syy. Scomber guttatus, Bl.-Schn. 23, Pl. 5. 
Russell, CXXXLV. Wingeram, 
—Scomber leopardu’, Shaw ? Gen. Zool. 
1V- 591. - bo Ee ee 
Cybium guttatum, Cuv. R.A. I. 200 (*). 
Cybium guttatum, Cuv. and Val. VIII. 
173. 


Cybiuwt kublii, Cuv. and Val. bid, 178 
(Young). 

Cybium guttatam Richardson Report, 
1845. 268. | 

Cybium guttatum, Bleeker: Verh: Bat. 
Gen. XXII. 4. 

‘Tanggiri papan of the Malays. 

Adult. Membrane of the first seven or nine 
spines of anterior dorsal fin black, that of the 
succeeding spines white, minutely dotted with 
brown, and broadly edged with black ; rest of 
the body and eyes coloured like Cybiwm lineola- 
tum. After death appear on the back and upper 
half of the sides numerous black rounded and 
oval spots, of different sizes, mostly irregularly 
scattered, here and there in regular longitudinal 
series. DT) 18—4/16—X, C 151°, A 5/16— 
IX, V 1/5, P 21, Br. VIL or D 17—5/16—X, 
A 6/16—IX. Young. Ventrals, second dorsal, 
anal and their spurious fins pale yellowish ; 
caudal whitish, the root the posterior margin 
and between the central five rays silvery bluish. 
Rest. of the body like the adult, but no black 
spots appear after death. D = 17—5/17—VIUI, 
A 6/16-—VII, or D 15—5/16—VIIL, A 6/16 — 
VIII. Unhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Pe- 
ninsula Singapore, Java, Madura, Malabar, 
Coromandel. ‘Total length : 3 feet. The length 
of the head is 2 of the total, measured to the 
centre of the postenor caudal margin, but 5} in 
the total centre of a vertical lime between the 
points of the candal lobes. The orbit is sur- 
rounded by a circular adipose membrane. The 
diameter of the orbit is 2 of the length of the 
head- The distance of the eves across the 
forehead is 123 diameter. ‘The maxillary teeth 
are generally shorter and less broad than in 


C. commersoni or lineolateum. On each side of 


the upper Jaw appear upwards of 19, of the 
lower upwards of 15 teeth. The velvety teeth 
are disposed as in C. dineolatum, but they are 
more numerous, as the whole of the roof of the 
mouth, bounded in front by the vomer‘and on 
each side by the palatals, is studded with patches 
of teeth. ‘The very centre of the roof behind 
the anterior pointed ‘part of vomer, presents a 
sjngular appearance : it is covered with linear ele- 
vations separated from each other by’ narrower 
lines of the naked lining membrane. The great- 
est vertical diameter:in front:of the second: dor- 
sal fin equals the length of the head. The late- 
ral line, consisting of little rectangular elevations 
follows the outline of the back while gently de- 
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clining till opposite the third or fourth dorsal 
spurious fin ; frem thence it continues straight 
to the strong keel in frontof the caudal fin. In 
the young of this and the preceding species the 
latter keel is very little developed. Single indi- 
viduals occa at Pinang at all seasons, and are 
valued as articles of food. 1m Calcutta they are 
very rarely seen, and during the cold season 
only. | 7 | 
Genus TRICHIURUS, Finne, 1766. Body 
elongated, compressed, with a single extensive 
dorsal fin ; tail terminating in a_ slender finless 
filament ; neither ventrals nor anal, but instead 
of the latter a number of minute spines ; muz- 
ale elongated ; lower jaw projecting bevond the 
upper, both with distant lancet-shaped tecth, 
among which several arched oucs longer than 
the rest, and with the posterior part of the point 
barbed ; each palatal with a series of velvety 
teeth. Branchiostegous rays seven. 
(3707) Trichiurus haumela, (Forskal,) 
Syn. Willoughby : App. Pl. 3. Fig. 3. 
Clupea haumela, Forskal; Fauna Arab. 
p. 72, No- 106. 
Clupea haumela, Linne : Syst- 1408. 
Lacepede, IT. Pl. J, Fig. 1. 
Russell XL}. Sawala. 
Trichiurus lepturus, Buchan. Ham. Fishes 
" p. 31, 264. . 
Trichiurus haumela, Cuvier, R. A. I. 
218. 
Trichiurus haumela, Cuv. and Val. VIII. 


249. 
~frichiurus hhaumela, Rnppell, N, W. 
Fische, 41. 

Trichiurus haumela, Swainson, IT. 254. 

‘richiurus haumela, Bleeker : Verh. Ba- 
tay. Gen. XX1J. 4. 

Ikan Puchuk of the Malays. 
Adult. ead above, back and naked point of 
the tail blue blackish, lighter silvery on the jaws 
sides of the head and bodv ; abdomen. silvery ; 
dorsal rays and membranc pale reddish yellow, 
the latter to the twelfth ray, and from thence the 
upper half, minutely dotted with black, so as to 
appear blackish ; anterior third of pectorals pale 
reddish yellow, the rest blackish. Iris silvery 
blue, blackish towards the orbit. Jung. Head 
above, back and naked point of the tail silvery 
bluish : the rest of the body shining silvery ; 
dorsal and pectorals yellowish white, minutely 
dotted with black like the adult, without, how- 
ever, acquiring the blackish general appearance 
of the latter. D 127 to 133, P 11, Br. VAI. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Chusan, Canton River, Coromandel, 
Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, Malabar, 
Djetta, (Red Sea,) Java, Celebes, Madura. To- 
tal length: 2 feet 8 inch. ‘The length of the 
head, measured from the symphysis of the lower 
jaw to the termination of the opercle, is 4+ of the 
total. The diameter of the eye is of the length 
of the head, or 3 of the vertical diameter of 


the Ganges. 
‘foot, and but a solitary individual of 2 feet 





the orbit. 7: 
habits Sea of Pinang, Malayun Peninsula, Sin- 
gapore, ) 
Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, Malabar, 


head, through the eye itself.” In the upper jaw 
appear on each side upwards of 15 distant teeth, 
of which the anterior pair which are present in 
the very young ones only, aré*directed forwards. 
Behind these appear a pair, ora ‘single lower 
arched tooth, the posterior pert of the point of 
which is barbed. Next follow 8 er 4 very smalt 
lancet-shaped, behind which is-a very long areh- 
ed, half-barbed tooth. ‘Ihe rest of ‘the space is 
occtipied by some distant lancet-shaped teeth, of 
which those in the middle are the largest. On 
each side of the symphysis of the lower jaw ap- 
pears an arched tooth, like the corresponding one 
of the upper jaw, but shorter. Behind the 


‘tooth is a vacant space, followed by upwards of 


12 lancet-shaped teeth, which with the exception 
of one or two half-barbed in the middle, are 
smaller than the corresponding of the upper jaw. 
Along the margin of each palatal is a series 
of velvety teeth. ‘The tongue is small, oval, a 
little pointed, and smooth. The anterior dorsal 


ray is 2 of the length of the head. The greatest 


vertical diameter of the body is generally +;, 
but in the adult 2, of the total length. This 
specics is excessively numerous at all seasons in 
the Straits of Malacea and in the estuanes of 
The common length 1s about one 


8 inch was observed at Pmang. The fish 1s eon- 
sumed fresh, but chiefly dried, by the natives, 
and forms in the latter state an article of exporta- 
tion. It is of voracious habits, devouring its 
own kind, as well as other fishes, and crustacea. 
The adult had a nodulous enlargement of the size 
of a coffee seed, on one of the anal interspinal 
hones, similar to those observed in Plataz arthri- 
ticus, Cuv. and Val. 

(3708) Trichiuras savala, Cuvier. 

Syn. Trichiurus savala, Cuvier, R. A. IL. p. 
219. 
Trichiurus armatus, Gray: Zool. Misc. — 
9, (Evel, Syn. Sawala, Russell.) 
(Icou.) Trichiurus armatus, Gray : Ill. Ind.Zool. 
Th. Ph 93, Fig. 1. ; 
Trichiurus savala, Cuy. and Val. VIII. 
p. 251, Pl. 224. | 
Trichiurus savala, Cantor: Aun. Nat. 
Hist. LX. Lo. 
Trichiurus armatus, Richardson, Report, 
1845, 268. 
Puchuk of the Malays. 

Head above, back and the naked point of the 
tail pale bluish, all other parts shining silvery ; 
dorsal and pectoral rays yellowish white, their 
membrane hyaline. Iris silvery, bhuish towards 
PD 112to 120, P13, Br. VII. In- 


Canton River, Chusan, Pondicherry, 


China Seas. ‘Total length; 1 foot 4 inch. The 


length of the head is from 6} to 7} in the total. 
The diameter of the eye 1s from 82 to 2 of the 
length of the head, or 2 of the vertical diameter 
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of the head through the eye itself. The auterior 
rays of the dorsal fin are, proportionally shorter 
than in 2. haumela: the length of the first ray 
but: slightly exceeds the diameter of the eye. 
The lancet-shaped teeth of the. jaws are propor- 
tionally smaller than in the preceding species, 


which it in other respects greatly resembles. 


Although not very scarce at Pinang and at the 
Sandheads, it is of far rarer occurrence than 7. 


haumela, which it resembles in voracious habits. 
As observed by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes, 


neither species is electrical, but both give at 
certain seasons, like many other fishes, a vivid 


phosphoric light. 
Genus ELACATE, Cuvier, 1829. Wead de- 
pressed ; body fusiform ; a number of free spines 
receding the dorsal fin, but none the anal ; no 
Keel in front of the caudal fin. 


(3709) Elacate bivittata, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Elacate bivittata, Cuv. and Val. VIII. 


338. 
Elacate bivittata, Temm. Schl. Fauna 
Japon. Pise. 104. Pl. LVI 
Elacate bivittata, Richardson, Report, 
: 1845, 269. 

Head above and back inky, or bluish black ; 
from the posterior part of the orbit to the root of 
caudal, a pale silvery longitudinal band, dotted 
with black; from the shoulder, enclosing the 
osterior 2 of the lateral line, an intense bluish 
lack band; beneath which a narrower, pale 
silvery, dotted with black ; under which a bluish 
black ; throat and abdomen pale silvery, dotted 
with black ; upper half of sides of the head sil- 
very blackish ; lower half: pale silvery dotted with 
black ; dorsal free spines, and all fin rays whitish ; 
their membranes pale greyish, minutely dotted 
brown so as to acquire a general brownish, or 
bluish black appearance ; caudal whitish at the 
root, and with a white triangular spot at the 
upper and lower angle ; in some the posterior 
“margin whitish ; pectorals whitish at the root, the 
rest intense black. Iris silvery, minutely dotted 
with black. 1) 8—2/30, 34, 35 or 36, © 1775, 
A 2/25, 26, 27 or 28, V 1/5, P 20, Br. VIL. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Moluceas, 
Japan, China Seas. Total leneth : 2 fect. The 
length of the head is + of the total. The eye 1s 
surrounded by a large circular adipose membrane. 
The transversal diameter of the orbit is 4, the 
vertical 4 of the length of the head. The dis- 
tance of the orbits across the forehead slightly 
exceeds their transversal diameter. The diameter 
of the eye itself is 4-of the length of the head. 
Besides the cardlike.teeth-of both jaws, the vom- 
er and the palatals, the whole of the roof of the 
mouth between the three latter bones, the tongue 
and the innerside of the gums.are covered with 
velvety teeth. Asin Z. pondiceriana, Cuv. and 
Val. the upper surface of the cranium has on each 
gide a fascicle of strie, radiating forwards and 
backwards. They are indeed less apparent dur- 


ing life and in apeeimens, ‘preserved in spirits, 
than in dried ones, which: probably accounts for 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes .describing the 
surface as nearly smooth (VILL, p. 338), On 
each opercle appear upwards of 9 backwards 
radiating, sharp strife. Each ‘side @f the occi- 
put and the cheeks.are covered with small oval, 
slightly pointed scales, like those of the body ; 
the rest of the head is naked. The eight free 
dorsal spines are all directed backwards ; each is 
attached to its groove by a small triangular mem- 
brane. The anterior ray of the dorsal wad anal | 
fins is shorter than the second, and not branched 
like all the succeeding. ~ The lateral line proceeds 
nearly straight towards the termination of the 
pectorals from whence it gently declines, keep- 
ing the middle of the body, and terminating a little 
in front of the posterior margin of the caudal. 
It makes several slight undulations, and the 
anterior portion is sometimes found double, the 
one above the other. The length of the caudal 
finis + of the total; the posterior margin is 
straight, vertical. The peetoral isa little fal- 
cated; the length t of the total, nearly double 
the length of the ventrals. The stomach is an 
elongated muscular sac; at some distance from 
the pylorus appears a coecum nearly as long 
as the stomach, from the side of which pyro- 
ceed a number of short processes, each termi- 
nating in many minute branches, all forming 
a countless mass of coca. The intestinal canal 
makes a single circumvolution: its length 1s 
about 4% of the total. The liver is elongated, 
single-lobed. ‘The gall-bladder 1s reduced to a 
narrow tube. The spleen is small triangular. 
There is no air-vessel. In several dissected the 
stomach contained fishes (Clupeoid@) and Loligo. 
Single individuals occur at all seasons at Pinang. 
They are eaten by the natives. 


Genus CHORINEEMUS, Cur. and Fal. 1831. 
[Substituted for Scomberoides, Lacepede, 1800.] 
Body oblong, compressed ; no keel in front of the 
caudal fin ; anterior dorsal fin consistme of singly 
moveable spines, cach with a small membrane ; 
the first of these spines preceded by an immove- 
able one, {as the 1mmoveable spine is rarely per- 
ceptible except in very young individuals, it will 
not be given in the formulas of the dorsal fins, 
but special mention will be made of it,] more or 
less hid in the skin and pointing forwards ; rays 
of the second dorsal and anal fin either entirely 
detached, or united by a membrane so brittle, as 
to easily disappear, and make the rays ‘resembte 
spurious fins ; two free spines, resembling titose 
of the anterior dorsal, behind the anus. © —~ 

(3710) Chorinemus lysan, (Forskal). 

Syn. Scomber lysan, Forskal: P!.°64, No. 67. 
- Scomberoide: conimergonien, Lacép. IT. 
 ‘Bunsell, GKLI. Aken Parahe 
- Soomber madagascariensis, Shaw, Gen. 
Zool, IV. Pt. IL. p. 590, Pl. 85. 
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Lichia lysan, Ruppell: Atlas p. 91. 

Scombervide commersonien, Cuv. HR. A. 

Scomber lysan, Cuv. (did. 

Scomber madagascariensis, Bennet :_ Life 
of Kaffles. - _ | 

Chorinemus commersonianus, Cuv. and 
fal. VINE. 370. 

Choriuemus lyzan, Cuv. and Val. VIL. 




































387. | 
Chorinemus lysan, Ruppell, N. W. Fische 
a+. | 


Chorinemus commersonil, Bleeker: Verh. 
Batav. Gen. AXLL 4. 
Tallaug raya of the Malays. 


Head above and back golden greentsh olive, 
the rest of the head and body brilliant golden 
citrine or sulphur colour ; second dorsal, anal, 
pectoral and caudal like the body, but not golden ; 
posterior margin of caudal blackish, anterior dor- 
sal, ventrals and post-anal spines white. — Iris 
volden sulphur-coloured, greenish towards the 
orbit. After death. Head above and back 
vreyish olive, lighter on the sides towards the 
lateral line; rest of the head and body silvery ; 
sides along or above the lateral line with 6 or 7 
large oval blue-blackish or grevish spots ; secoad 
dorsal, anal, pectoral and caudal yellowish white. 
Jris silvery. D7 or 6~-1/20, C177, A 2— 
1/18, V 1/5, P18. Br. VIL Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Suma- 
tra, Java, Madura, Coromandel, Red Sea, Mada- 
sascar. ‘Total length: 2 feet. The length of 
the head is 4% in the total, measured to the 
centre of the posterior inarein of the caudal; the 
height at occiput nearly equals the length of the 
head. The diameter of the orbit, supporting an 
adipose membrane, is 3% of thc leneth of the 
head; the distance across the forchead equals 
the diameter. ‘The angle of the mouth 1S 
situated at some distance behind the orbit; 
the distance from the muzzle to the angle of 
the mouth slightly exceeds 4 the length of 
the head. ‘The immoveable spine preceding 
the first dorsal, is apparent in the very young, | 
but later it becomes entirely hid by the integu- 
ments. ‘The lateral line forms an obtuse 
angle opposite the first dorsal spine, and at 
equal clistance between the latter and thic middle 
of the pectoral fin. ‘Lhe anterior of the black 
spots which appear after death 1s situated be- 
neath the origin of the lateral line, between it and 


opercle becomes frequently blackish ; of the rest of 
the spots, the two or three areabove, but touch 
the Jateral line ; the others are altogether above 
it.’ ‘The scales are minute, oval, with a longitu- 
dinal central furrow, and enveloped in the trans- 


parent epidermis. “The greatest vertical diame- | ~ 
ter of the body, in front of the posterior dorsal}- * 
fin varies from 34 to 8+ in the total length. Ati © | 
Pinang single individuals occur at all seasons. | — es 


They are eaten either fresh or dried by the natives. 
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(3711) Okorinemus tol., Cuvier and Valenci- 


ennes. 


Syn. Russell, GXXXVIII. Tol Parah . 
Chorinemus tol, Cuv. and Val, VIII 
p. 385. MBI 


Head above the back metallic blitish grey, light- 


er on the sides to alittle above the lateral line ; 
opercles and the rest of the body silvery white ; 


pectorals and caudal yellowish white, the latter 
edged with blackish ; the rest of the fins white ; 
the angle of the second dorsal fin black. Iris 
silvery, bluish black towards the orbit. After 
death. Uppé part of opercle anda spot imme- 
diately behind it, metallic bluish grey; in some 
a series of from 6 to § similar spots above the 
lateral linc. 1) 7—1/20 or 21, C178, A 2— 
1/18, 19 or 20, V 1/5, P18, Br. VI. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Amboyna, Burn, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
mouths of the Ganges, Malabar. Total length : 
Sé inch. The length of the head is from 4% to 
1 of the total, measured to the centre of the pos- 
terior margin of the caudal fin; the depth at oc- 
ciput is { of the length of the head. The trans- 
versal diameter of the orbit is 3£ of the length of 
the head ; the distance across the forehead equals 
the diameter. The greatest vertical diameter of 
the body equals the length of the head. The 
lateral line makes a very obtuse angle opposite 
the third dorsal spine, from thence it declines till’ 
opposite the third or fourth ray of the second 
dorsal, when it proceeds straight to the centre of 
the caudal. The length of the lobes of the cau-. 
dal equals that of the head, but generally one of 
the lobes is shorter than the other. The length 
of the pectorals and ventrals slightly exceeds 7 
of the length of the head. The angle of the 
mouth is situated beneath the centre of the orbit ; 
the lower jaw slightly projects beyond the upper. 
The scales appear like numerous, close, horizon- 
tal needles. ‘The immmoveable spine preceding 
the first dorsal, is in some partially apparent, i 
others entirely hidden. Younger — individuals 
are at’ Pinang excessively numerous during all 
seasons, and are dried by the natives. | 


Genus TRACHYNOTUS, (Lacep) Cuvier, 
1817. (Casitomorus, Lacep. 1800.—ACAN- 


THINION, Lacep. 1802.—) Differs from Gen. 
Lichia uy a more elevated body, a profile more 
rapidly descending in front of the eyes, and lby 
the more elongated points of the second dorsal 
and anal fin. | yt ee _ 
(8712) Trachynotus mookalec, Cuv.,and Val. 
Sym. Gasterosteus ovatus, Linue, Syst: 19265 ? 
-  QOentronote ovale, Lacepede?.. . 
Russell, CL1V. Mgokalee Parah. Dr. 
—- Ruppell consider this identical with 
— Trachynotus falcatus, (Forsk.) of which 
also the following synonymes are giveu: 
Scomber falcatus, Y¥orskal, p. 57, No. 
76.-Casiomorus bleehii, Liscep. U1. 
Tab. 3, Fig, :2,—(Ruppell: Atlas, p 
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88.) To these Dr. Cantor has later ndd- 
ed: Jvrachinotus drepanis, Cuv. and 
Val. VIII. 429, Trachinotus muokalee, 

ia 4 Cuv. and Val. Viil. 423 
Head above »awt back silvery green; sides 
above the lateral line golden green ; beneath the 


line, abdomen and opercles golden gamboge ;' little shorter. 


all fins gamboge; anterior margin of dorsal 
spines and first ray of second dorsal blackish ; 
membrane of second dorsal, caudal and pectorals 
minutely dotted with brown. Lris golden eiain- 
boge, Green towards the orbit. D 6 ~—1/19. C 
174, A 2—1/17, V 1/5, P 20, Bry VIL. Inha- 
bits Sea of Pinang, Comsuanlel Malabar. 
Total length: 8 inch. The length of the head 
is + of the total measured to the centre of 
the posterior margin of the caudal ; the depth at 
the occiput exceeds by 4 the length of the 
head, The diameter of the orbit is 2 of the 
length of the head. ‘The infraorbital is broad, 
rounded in front, tapering to a point beneath the 
centre of the orbit, so as to leave the inferior 
half of the narrow maxillary bone exposed. The 
preopercle consists ofa very narrow vertical por- 
tion, and a shorter, broader horizontal; where 
both join, the posterior margin describes a sey- 
ment of a circle. ‘The external surface is divided 
In two parts by a ridge in the middle: the ante- 
rior part has at the angle four longer and several 
smaller spine-like radiating processes, between 
which appear numerous radiating lines which 
continue along the vertica! part of the posterior 
inargin, which has the appearance of being very 
finely denticulated in an oblique upward direc- 
tion. The angle of the mouth is situated in 
front of the orbit. In a young individual, 3° 
inches in length, a band of card-like teeth ap- 
pear in both jaws; but in another, 8 inches in 
length, the jaws have no perceptible teeth, and 
such was also the case in those examined by 
Russell. M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes des- 
oribe their specimens of 7’. mookalee with velve- 
ty, easily perceptible teeth in both jaws 7. d/u- 
chii (Lacep.) and 7. falcatus, (Forskal), which 
Dr. Ruppell considers to be identical with the 
present species, have no tecth. (Cuv. and Val. 
VIIL) Jt would therefore appear that some, 
not all, individuals with age lose their teeth. As 
a young individual examined at Pinang has very 
distinct teeth, it follows that the division adopt- 
ed by Dr. Ruppell (Atlas, p. 88) of Zrachinotus, 
Lacep. containing species supposed to have no 
teeth, is inadmissible. The anterior opening of 
the nostrils 1s much smaller than the posterior. 
‘The lateral line commences slightly ascunding till 
above the point of the pectoral fin, from whence 
it gently,;descends till opposite the posterior 
third of the second dorsal, when it proceeds 
straight to the middle of the caudal fin. The 
scales of the body are very. minute, appearing 
like points. In the young individual examined 
at Pinang, the spine preceding the movable dor- 
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| sal ones, had the point. projecting, but in the 
larger one, although perceptible, it was imbed- 
ded in the integumeuts. in Russell’s figure the 
potut projects. The length of the point of the 
second dorsal slightly exceeds % of the extent of 
ithe base of the fin. The point ‘of the anal isa 
The greatest vertiewt diameter, 
‘infront of the second dorsal, is by 2 less than 
‘half of the total length. The lobe of the caudal 
‘is } of the total length. The length of the pec- 
torals is 3 of the head; that of the ventrals 2 
of the pectorals. ‘The two above mentioned in- 
dividuals were observed at Pinang in June, 1843, 
and im February, 1845. 


(3710) Trachynotus’ quadripunctatus, ( Rup- 
pell.) 

Syy. Ceesiomorns quadripunctatus, 
Atlas, p. 90, ‘lap. 24. Fig, I 
Trachinotus quadripunctatus, Cuv. and 

Val. VIET. 434. 

Teac above and back silvery erevish ereen, 
lighter on the sides to a little above the lateral 
line; rest of the sides, abdomen, opercles and 
cheeks silvery white; on the lateral line 2 to 3 
distant black spots; fins hyaline ; point of se- 
cond dorsal and anal, and lobes of caudal black. 
Iris silvery, greenish towards the orbit. D 6 
sel eey OO Via oN Dae, V 1/5, P 17, 

re VIL. Tuhabits, Sea of Pinang, Massana, 
(Red Sea,) Sevehelle Islands. Total length : 
74 inch. The length of the head is 42 in the 
total, measured to the centre of the posterior 
margin of the caudal; the depth at the occiput 
equals the leneth of the head. The diameter of 
the orbit is 34 in the length of the head. ‘The 
| nostrils, the infroorbital and the preopercle re- 
semble 7. mookalee. Tn both jaws, on the vo- 
mer and palatals appear card-like teeth. The 
: lateral line is slightly arehed downwards till. the 
origin of the second dorsal fin, from whence it 
proceeds straight in the middle of the body to- 
wards the candal. The seales are minute, searce- 
ly perceptible. In the individual examined. at 
Pinang the point of the inunovable spine, pre- 
ceding the first dorsal, projected far beyond the 
integuments. On the left lateral dine appeared 
four small black spots: the first opposite the 
4th dorsal spine, the second, the largest of all, 
opposite the root of the second dorsal, the third 
opposite the middle of, and the fourth opposite 
the termination of the second dorsal. On the 
right lateral line, however, the last spot was ab- 
sent. ‘he individual described by Dr. Ruppell 
had on each side two such spots, corresponding 
to the second and third in the present. In those 
examined by M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes the 
number of spots varied from 8 to 5. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body in front 
of the, second dorsal. is 22 in the total length, 
measured to, the, centre of the posterior 
margin of the caudal. ‘The length of the point 


Ruppell : 
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of the secund dorsal equals the extent of the 
base of the fin ; that of the nnal slightly exceeds 
it. ‘The length of the caudal lobes is 25 in the 
total, measured as above observed. ‘She pectotals 
are 2 of the length of the head ; the ventralis 4 
of the pectorals. A sinvle individual was taken 
at Pinang in June 1835, while unusually sirong 
southerly winds prevailed. ‘The fishermen asserted 
the species to be of very rare ovcurrence. 

Genus APOLECTUS, Cuvier and Valencten- 
ves, 1831. Ditters from Trachinolus by the 
ventral fins being tixed under the throat. 

(3714) stpolectus stromateus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Apolectus stromateus, Cuy, and Val. 1X. 
3 


Head above back and sides to the lateral line 
silverv brownish olive : cheeks, opercles and ab- 
domen silvery pale neutral tint, everywhere wi- 
nutely dotted with black ; dorsal and anal pale 
yreenish olive, minutely dotted with black ; 
cdges and the posterior part, containing the 3 or 
4 last rays yellowish white; ventrals blackish ; 
pectorals vellowish white, minutely dotted with 
black ; eaudal yellowish white posterior half imi- 
nutely dotted with black. Ivis silvery bull, orbi- 
tal half blackish blue. Do 4--1/45, Co i7ft, A 2 
—1/37, V 1/5, Pi, Bre Vi. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Java, Pondicherry, Total length : 3% 
inch. ‘Lhe length of the head is $3 inthe total, 
imeasured to the centre of the posterior margin 
of the caudal fin ; the depth at occiput exceeds 
by 7 the length. ‘Phe diameter of the eve iss 
of the length of the head. In each Jaw appears 
asingle series of excessively fine teeth. The 
ereatest. vertical diameter in front of the second 
dorsal fin is L3 in the total length. In frout of 
the first minute dorsal spine appears au immova- 
ble forward-pointing one, auterior to whien two 
mniwute spines may be felt by passing the finger 
along that part of the back. ‘The leagth of the 
point of the second dorsal and anal fins is 2 10 
the total. That of the faleated peetorals and 
caudal lobes is } of the total length. The ven- 
trals are 3 of the pectorals ; the ravs are very 
slender. A sinvle individual was observed at 
Pinang in June, 1844. 

Genus CARANX, (Lacep. 1800,) Ouner, 
1828. Lateral line more or less inailed with 
scaly plates, each keeled and with a spine ; two 
dorsal fins ; a horizontal immoveable spine in 
frout of the anterior dorsal ; two free spines 
front of the anal; body, the lateral line except- 
ed, covered with small scales ; crest of cranium 
trenchant ; last rays of second dorsal often slight- 
ly connected ; in some separated in spurious fins. 
A. —With several spurious fins behind the 
second dorsal and anal. | 
(8715) Caranz rottleri, (Bloch.) = 
' Syn. Scomber cordyla, Linne, Syst. 1332? 

Scomber rottleri. Bloch, Tab, 346. — 
Russell, CXLIULL. Woragoo. 


Scomber rottlen, Shaw 1V. 598. 

Caranx rottleri, (laacep.) Ruppell : Atlas, 
022 | 
Caranx rottleri, Cuv. R. A. IT. 208 (') 
Caranx rottleri. Cuyggand Val. TX. 29. 







Caraux rottleri, Rup é haN. W. Fische, 
Caranx rottleri Richardson, Report, 1845, 


Head above and back steel blue or silvery 
dark green, light on the sides towards the lateral 
line ; the latter as well as the rest of the body 
shining silvery ; on the upper part of operele a 
bluish black spot ; fins transparent, yellowish ; 
point of the second dorsal, and margin’ of the 
caudal minutely dotted with black. Lris silvery ; 
adipose fold of the orbit pale amber-coloured. 
1) S—1/:0 or 1I—IX, C 173, A 2—1/8— 
VilL or VI, V 1/5, P 22. Br. VII. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Mulayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Coromandel, Malabar, Massaua, (Red Sea,) Chi- 
na Seas. ‘Total length: 7 inch. ‘The length of 
the head is 3 of the body, the caudal not in- 
cluded : the greatest vertical diameter, in front 
of the second dorsal fin, is 3% in the length 
of the body. ‘Che diameter of the orbit isa 
little less than 3 of the length of the head ; 
the broad adipose fold of the orbit leaves a 
vertically oval space, in which: the eye ap- 
pears. The anterior part of the lateral line is 
formed by very small rounded scales and des- 
cribes a short high arch, which terminates oppo- 
site the middle of the anterior dorsal fin ; the rest 
of the line is straight, consisting of 58 to 55 ob- 
liqute, keeled and spinous plates. The anterior of 
the latter are narrow ; each, nearly 3 of the ver- 
tical diameter of the body ; the posterior ones 
increase in breadth and entirely cover the tail. 
The taleated pectoral fins are3.in the total length, 
incastred to the centre of the posterior margin 
of the caudal. Single individuals occur at all 
seasons at Pinang. They are eaten by the natives. 

B. —Without spurious fins behind the second 
dursal and anal fins. 


(3716) Caranz vari, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Caranx vari, Cuv. and Val. IX. 48. 


Head above and back steel blue with silvery 
erveen reflections, lighter on the upper half of the 
sides; the rest of the body shining silvery ; 
abdomen with rose-coloured reflections; on the 
upper part of the opercle and at the commence- 
ment of the lateral line a large pale bluish-black 
spot ; anterior dorsal fin black ; second dorsal and 
caudal pale yellowish white, their marginal, halves 
minutely dotted with black ; the rest of the.fins 
hyaline, white ; the middle of the anal sparingly 
dotted with brown. Iris silvery ; adipose fold 


of the-orbit pale amber-coloured. D §—1/24, 
C174, A 2—1/20, V, 1/6) P 19, By. VIL, In- 
habits Sea of 


Pinang, Pondicherry. Total 
length : 62 inch. The length of -:the head is 3} 


in that of the body,.or 82 in ‘the.total measured 
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tothe centre of the posterior margm of the can- 
dal. The inferior margin of the opercle is very 
slightly concave. ‘The diameter of the orbit is 
32 in the length of the head ; the opening of the 
adipose fold of thef@tbit is vertically oval. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, in front of 
the second dorsal, is 4 of the length of the body. 
The arched portion of the lateral line extends to 
opposite the anterior part of the second dorsal, 
the straight portion consists of from 55 to 58 
plates, none of which exceeds in height } of the 
greatest vertical diameter of the body. ‘I'he fal- 
ated pectorals are 33 in the total length. This 
species is of uncommon occurrence at Pinang. 


(3717) Caranz mate, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Caranx mate, Cuv. and Val. 1X. 54. 

Head above and back steel blue, with silvery 
ereen reflections ; lighter on the upper half of the 
sides, rest of the body shining silvery ; abdomen 
with mother-of-pearl reflections ; pectoral, caudal 
and second dorsal yellowish wlhite, the latter 
initiutely dotted with black towards the margin ; 
first dorsal, ventrals and anal whitish, the latter 
sparingly dotted with brown; upper part of 
opercle with a bluish black spot. Iris silvery ; 
adipose fold of the orbil pale amber-coloured. 
D 8—-1/24, C 177. A 21/20, Vo 1/5, P 22, 
Br. VIL. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Seychelles, 
New Guinea, Anjer, Pondicherry. ‘Total length : 
9¢ inch. ‘The length of the head slightly ex- 


ceeds 3} in the total, measured to the centre of | 


the posterior margin of the caudal; the depth at 
the occiput is } of the length of the head. ‘The 


” 


diameter of the orbit is 3% im the latter 5 the 


opening of the adipose fold of the orbit is verti- | 
The lower margin of the opercle ts | 


cally oval. 
nearly straight, or slightly concave about the 
middle. ‘Che greatest vertacle diameter of the 
body in front of the second dorsal is 34 in the 
total length. The arched portion of the lateral 
line terminates apposite the anterior fourth of the 
second dorsal; the rest, is straight and covered 
by 37 to 40 plates, none of which in height ex- 
ceeds 2 of the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body. ' The length of the falcated pectorals is 
$2 in the total. The last dorsal and anal ray is 
stronger and more elongated than the preceding 
ones, and as the connecting membrane easily be- 
comes torn, these two rays acquire the appear- 
ance of spurious ones. M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes describe C. vanthurus as correspond- 
ing in every respect to the present species, ex- 
cept in its having a series of eight or nine dorsal 
spots of a darker blue than the rest of the back. 


From C. afinis, Ruppell, (Meue Wtrdelth. Fische, 
49, Tab. 14, Fig. 1.) the present also differs but: 
slightly ; in affnis the head is 3 of the total: 
length, and the pectorals equal the length of the! 
head : both are ‘therefore shorter than in the: 
present. The first dorsal spine is’4 of the fourth,, 
the longest. In the present the first spinels 24 


in the length of the third-and fourth, which are 
of equal length. Single idividuals occur at. all 
seasons at Pinang... They are. eaten by the 
nates. | Pe ath ye Te Oy ap : “e 
(3718) Cdranxz leptolepis, Kuht. and Van 
Hasselt. 90 
Syx. Caranx leptolepis, Cuv. and Fal. 1X. 63. 
Caranx mertensii.Cuvi and Val. IX, 64. 
Ilead above and back steel blue; frotn above 
the orbit to the caudal a broad gamboge 
band; the rest of the body shining silvery ; 
dorsal and caudal fins yamboge, the rest 
white. Iris silvery, blue towards the orbit. 
In some individuals a large bluish black spot on 
the upper part of the opercle. 1) 8—1/25 
or 26, C 178, A 21/22 or 23, V 1/5, P 
20, Br. VU. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singa- 
pore, Java, Manilla. Total length: 4¢# inch. 
The leneth of the head is 33 in the total, mea- 
sured to the centre of the posterior margin of 
the caudal; the depth at occiput is 2 less than 
the leneth. he diameter of the orbit, which is 
surrounded by a very narrow adipose fold, is § | 
of the lenoth of the head. The lower margin of 
the opercle is straight. The snout 1s uncom- 
monly protractile ; the teeth of both Jaws are ex- 
cessively minute, so as to be barely perceptible 
to the touch. ‘The very slight arch of the lateral 
line terminates opposite the middle of the second 


} dorsal; the anterior part of the rest 1s covered 


by minute scales, which do not preceptibly in- 
crease in size till opposite the posterior third of 
the second dorsal, from whence may be counted 
25 such. None of these scales exceed ,'5 of the 
ereatest. vertical diameter of the body, which 
equals the length of the head. The length of the 
faleated pectorals also equals that of the head. 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes describe C. mer- 
tensii as merely differing by the absence of the 
black opercular spot. At Pinang, where the fish 
is unoommon, individuals occur with and with- 
out the spot, in forms and colours so exactly 
like, as to leave no doubt about their identity. 

C.— With trenchant profile, forming a segment 
of a circle ; plates exclusively on the straight por- 
tion of the lateral line ; pectorals falciform ; im 


Sront of the first dorsal an tmmoveable horizontal 


spine, often hid in the integumenis. 
(3719) Caranz forstert, Cuv. and Val. ? 
SyN. Scomber hippos, Lin. apud Forster ? 
Caranx forsteri, Cuv. and Val. 1X. 107? 
Young. Head above and back golden green, 
lighter on the sides; rest of the body shining 
silvery; abdomen with mother-of-pearl reflections; 
at the angle of the opercle a very faint bluish 
black spot; first. dorsal minutely dotted with 
brown, so as to appear pale grey ; ventrals and 
anal white ; pectoral, caudal and second dorsal 
yellowish, the point and margin of the latter, and 
the posterior margin of the caudal minutely dot- 
ted with brown, so as to appear greyish. Iris 
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silvery, bluish black towards the orbit. D 8— 
1/20 or 21, C1L7E, A 21/15, 16 or 17, V 1/5, 
P 19, Br. VIL.. Inheabits &ea of Pinang. ‘Total 
length: 42 inch, The length of the head ita 
little less than 34 in:the total, measured to the 
centre of the posterior margin of the caudal fin ; 
the depth af occiput equals the length. ‘The 
diameter of the orbit is 34 in the length of the 
head. ‘Lhe infraorbital is longer than broad : 
its greatest. breadth, along the superior margin 
equalling } the diameter of the orbite The arch- 
ed, very slightly undulating, portion of the 
lateral line terminates opposite the fifth or sixth 
ray of the second dorsal; the straight portion is 
covered by 39 to 31 plates, none of which exceed 
about 2 of the greatest diameter of the body, 
which is 34 in the total length of the body. ‘The 
length of the falcated pectorals equals that of the 


head. Single individuals occur at Pinang at all 
seasons. ‘They appear nearest to correspond to 


tlie description of C. forstert. 
(3720) Caranx malabaricus, (Bloch-Schneider.) 


Syn. Scomber malabaricus, Bloch-Scln. p. 31. 
Russell, CL. Tallam Parah. 
a malabaricus, Cuv and Val. IX, 
& 
Caranx malabaricus, Richardson, Report, 
1845, 275. 

Pead above and back pale silvery sea green ; 
sides of the head and body shining silvery with 
blue reflections ; abdomen white; at the upper 
part of the opercle a bluish black spot; pectorals, 
second dorsal and caudal yellowish white, the 
¢wo latter sparingly dotted with black towards 
the margin; anal and ventrals white; first dorsal 
hvaline. Iris. silvery, minutely dotted with 
brown ; upper orbital margin bluish black. —D 
8 --1/22,C 177, A 2—1/18, V 1/5, P 20, Br. 
VIL. Inhabits Sea of Pinung, Malayan Penm- 
sula, Singapore, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
Red Sea, China Sea. Total length: § ich. 
The length of the head is 34 in the total, 
measured to the centre of the posterior mar- 
gin of the caudal; the depth at occiput equals 
the length. The transversal diameter of the 
orbit is a little less than } of the length of 
the head. The teeth of both- jaws, of the 
‘vomer and the palatals are velvety, but those 
on each side of the symphysis of the jaws are a 
little longer than the rest. ‘The tongue is very 
small, linear, and with the exception of the apex, 
covered with velvety teeth. ‘The arched portion 
of the slightly undulating lateral line terminates 
opposite the posterior third of the second dorsal 
the straight portion is covered by 35 to 36 


plates, none of which exceeds 4/; of the greatest 


vertical diameter of the body, which is about 24 


in the total length. The pectorals equal the 
length of the head. Single individuals occur at | 
Pinang at all seasons, and. are eaten, fresh or, 


dried, by the natives. 





(3721) Carana wigripes, Cuv. and Val. 
Six. Russell CLL. Mais Parah. 

Caranx nigripes, Cav. and Val. 1X, 122. 
Caraux nignipes, Richardson, Report, 

1$46.275. 0 Oh 
Caranx nigripes. Bleekee,; Verh. Batav. 

Gen, AXIUT. 4. oe — 

Head above and back pale silvery blue. or 
green ; sides of the head and body shining  sil- 
very with rose coloured reflections ; abduinen 
white : on the upper pact of the opercle an.indis- 
tinct bluish black spot; base and anterior imar- 
vin of ventrals white, rest greenish black. and 
between these fins a black spot ; first dorsal 
greyish, minutely dotted with black ; the rest of 
the fins white, the second dorsal and caudal mi- 
nutely dotted with black towards the margin ; 
at the symphysis of the lower Jaw a black spot ; 
hranchiostegous rays and membrane — silvery 
white, the latter broadly brimmed with black be- 
tween the four lower rays. Iris silvery, upper 
orbital margin bluish black, 1) 81/21 or 22, 
C 178, A 2—1/18, 19 or 20, V 1/5, P19, Br. 
VII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Pen- 
wnsula, Singapore, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
Java, Balli, Madura, China Seas. Total length : 
G inch. The length of the head is 3} in the 
total, measured to the centre of the posterior 
caudal margin ; the depth at occiput exceeds by 
2 the Jength. ‘The transversal diameter of the 
eye is 34 in the length of the head. The great- 
est vertical diameter of the body is 24 in the 
total leneth. The horizontal, nnmoveable, spine 
in front of the first do sal, 1s rather strong, with 
the point free. ‘The arched portion of the later- 
al line terminates opposite the fifth rav of the 
second ; the straight portion is covered by about 
36 or 37 slightly pointed plates, none of which 
exceeds 54, of the greatest diameter of the body. 
The length of the faleated pectorals 1s 34, that 
of the ventrals is -#! inthe total. The length of 
the ventral spine is 22 in the nearest ray = The 
point of the second dorsal and anal fin 1s 33 m 
the greatest ve: tical diameter of the body. Be- 
hind the eves appear some indistinet. scales ; the 
cranial crest, the rest of the head and the thorax 
are scaleless ; the rest of the hody is covered by 
small orbicular, somewhat deciduous seales. ‘This 
species is at all times excessively numerous im 
the Straits of Malacca and the Bay of Bengal. 

‘The natives eat it in its fresh and dried state. 


(3722) Caran atropus, (Bloch-Schneider). 


Sys. Brama atropus, Bloch-Schneider, 98, Pl. 

23. oe esata 
Olistus atropus, Cuv. and Val. 1X. 141. 
ND 8—1/21, C178, A 2—1/17, V 1/5, P19, 
Br. VII. Inhabits &a of Pinang, ‘Tranque- 
bar. “‘Jotal length : 73 inch. In proportions, 
number of fin rays and colours.thia fish exactly 
resembles Curaux nigripes, from which it merely 


differs in having the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
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ith, and 12th rays of the second dorsal longer 
than the rest, aud the elongated part not con- 
nected by the membrane. ‘The 8th and 9th are 
the lonvest, each being about 2}in the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body. Ail the elongat- 


AND SOUTHERN  ASTA. 

and pectorals white; base and anterior margin 
of the ventrals white, vest’ pale greenish grey, 
minutely dotted with brown. Tris silvery, upper 
orbital half greenish black. D 8+=1/21, C 173 
A 2—1/16 or (7, V 1/5, P19, Br Vil. In- 


ed rays, although filamentous, are distinctly ! habits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Seas of China 
branched, which consequently excludes the fish | and Japan, New Guinea, Java, Coromandel, Red 
from the genus Oltsthas.  Olisthus, Cur. (R. A ' Sea, Indian Ocean. ‘Total length: 44  imeh. 
1829.) Ditters from Caranr, (Ceéada) in having | The length of the head is 33 in the total, mea- 
the middle rays of the second dorsal not branch- | sured to the centre of the caudal fin: the depth 
ed, but merely articulated, and each elongated | at occiput eceeds by + the length. The dia- 
into a filament. The elongated part, as well as | incter of the orbit is 2 of the length of the head. 





the half of the membrane in front of each ray, is 
minutely dotted with black. However errone- 
ous Bloch’s description apd figure of Brama at- 
ropus way be, there seems to be no reason to 
doubt that a epecimen of the present fish was 
his original, M.M. Cuvier and Valeuciennes 
observe that the specimen now extant, marked 
by Bloch: Brame atropus, (his specimen of 
Carane nigripes is labeled : Lrama melampus), 
is nothing but Carane xniyripes. Mutilation 
of the delicate filaments of C. atropus would 


indeed render it indistinguishable from C. 
nigripes. A single individual of the  preseut 
was observed at Pinang in June, Ids44, 


and it remains to be ascertained if the clongation 
of some of the dorsal rays is more than an indi- 
vidual distinction. Dr. Ruppeil obtained in the 
Red Sea a specimen of his Citu/a erliaria (Syn. 
Olistus ? repetla, Cuy. and Val.) whieh had the 
middle ravs of both the second dorsal and of the 
anal fin elongated filamentous, and he therefore 
thinks it possible that the fish is identical with 
Olistus malabaricus, Cuv. and Val. (Neue Wir- 


belth. Fische: p. 5). 
(8723) Carana armatus, (uppell). 


Syn, Sciama armata, Forskal Fauna Arab. p. 
53 No. 68 ? 
Sciena armata, Line, Syst. 1306 ? 
Russell CLI. Tehawil Parah. (Voy). 
‘itula armnata, Kuppell: Atlas, 103. 
Caranx citula (cirrhosus | Mhrenb.) Cuv. 
aud Val. IX. 126 Pl. 250. 
Caranx aramatus, Cuv. and Val. PX. 127. 
Caranx ciliaris Cuv. and Val. 1X = 129. 
(Young). 
Citula aramata, (Syn. Caranx  cirrhosus), 
Ruppell Neue Wirb. Fische 50, 
Caranx ciliaris. Temm. et. Schl. Fauna 
— Japon. Pisce, 122. 
» Caranx ciliaris, Kichardson Report, 1845. 
276. 


Young. Head above and back pale sea green 
or blnish green; sides of the head and of the 
body beneath the lateral line mother-of-pearl 
with pale rose coloured reflections: abdomen 


white; an ‘indistinct’ black spot aut the upper 
part of the opercle; first dorsal hyaline minutely | 
dotted with black ; ‘second dorsal yellowish white 


the elongated point and ‘the upper margin ‘mi- 


nutely dotted with black; caudal yellowish white; ; 
marginal half minutely dotted with~black ; anal 








The vreatest vertical diameter of the body, im 
front of the second dorsal, is 22 in the total 
leneth. ‘The arched portion of the Jateral line 
does not abruptly become straight ; it straightens 
a little in front of and opposite the third posterior 
part of the second dorsal, and is covered by about 
24 plates, none of which exceeds $ of the createst 
vertical diameter of the body. The elongated 
first dorsal ray exceeds by about 4. the greatest. 
vertical diameter of the body; the first anal 
ray seareely exceeds % of the first dorgal, but is 
frequently less. The point of the horizontal 
spine, in front of the first dorsal fin, 1s exposed. 
The length of the faleated pectorals is ¥ of the 
total leneth ; the ventrals shehtly exceed 4 of 
the pectorals. The species is of uncommon — oc- 
currence at Pinang. [It corresponds exactly to 
Russell’s No. CLL. (Garane ciliaris, Cuv. and 
Val.) which would appear to be the young of 
Citula armata, which Dr. Ruppell considers to 
be identical with Caran cténula (currhosas, Wh- 
renb) Cuv. and Val. The description of the 
latter affords no specifically distinguishing char- 
acters. : 
(3724) Caranz oblongus, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Caranx oblongus Cuv, and Val. TX. 


Young. Head above and back pale yellowish 
ereen; sides of the head and body beneath the 
lateral line shining silverv; abdomen white ; 
first dorsal hyaline, sparingly dotted with brown ; 
second dorsal and anal hyaline, the margimal 
half minutely dotted with brown, the elongated 
points of the fins bright yellow; ventrals and 
caudal yellow, the margm of the latter minutely 
dotted with black ; pectorals white. Ins golden 
light green; upper half of orbital margin bluish 


black. J 8—1/22,C 177, A 2—1/19, V 1/5. 
P 2!, Br. VIL. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 


Vanicolo, Oualan. Total length: 5% inch. The 
length of the head 1s } of the total, measured to 
the centre of the posterior margin of the caudal ; 
the depth at occiput slightly exceeds the length of 
the head, of which the diameter of the orbit is 3. 
Of the velvety teeth those of the symphysis of 
both jaws are somewhat stronger than’ tlie rest. 
The greatest vertical diameter of the body in 
front of the second dorsal is 2 in the total 
length, ‘meastired to the centre of the posterior 
margin of the caudal. The lateral line is shight- 
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lv arched, following the profile of the back it ter- 
ininates opposite the second third .of the dorsal. 
‘The straight. portion 1s. covered by 40  strougly 
keeled plates, none of which exceed } of the 
vreatest. vertical diameter of the hady. Che 
point of the horizontal spine in front of the first 


dorsal isexpoted. ‘Lhe clongated anterior rav of 


the second dorsal exceeds by + the greatest vertl- 
cal diameter of the body, of which the anterior 
ray of the anal is but 3. The faleated pectorals 
eaital the lobes of the caudal, and are 23 in’ the 
total length. ‘The ventrals are; of the pectorals. 
A sinvle individual occurred at Pinang in Sep- 
tember, 1843. 


(3723) Caranz Speciosus, (lorskal.) 


syx. Scouber speciosus Forskal, Fauna Arab 


54 No. 70. 

Scomber speciosus Linne Syst. 1382. 

Lacepede (11+ ‘Tab. 1. Fig... 

Russell, CX LEX. Poloosoo Parah. 

Seomber speciosus Shaw. [V. 603. 

Caranx a six bandes. Quoy et Gaim. 
Tab. 65 Bie. 4 

Caranx speciosus Ruppell Atlas, 6. 

Caranx speciosus, (Syu. ©. petaurista : 
Isid. Geoff. Eg. Tab, XNV. Big. 1. 
Adult) Cuvier, R.A. TE. 209 

Caranx speciosus, Cuv, and Val. LA. 130. 

Caranx speciosus Ruppell: Neue Wir- 
belth. Fische 45. 

Zonichthys subcarinata. Swainson : If. 
Y48, 

Caranx speciosus§ Bleeker: Verh. Ba- 
tav. Gen. XXIT. 4. 

Ground colour citrine or king’s-yellow with a 
bluish black oblique band from the centre of the 
orbit of the occiput ; a second trom the occiput 
vertically over the posterior margin of the oper- 
cle: athird narrow Jine from in front of the 
first dorsal to a little below the lateral. line; a 
fourth broad band from the middk: of the first 
dorsal to abdomen : a fifth marrow line from be- 
tween the dorsals; a sixth broad band from the 
anterior part of the seeond dorsal; a seventh 
narrow line from the middle; an cighth broad 
band from the posterior part ; and a ninth nar- 
row line from the termination of the second dor- 
sal: the posterior three alternate bands and 
hnes reaching the abdomen ; in some a_ bluish 
black spot at the root of the pectoral; bran- 
chiostegous rays and membrane, the two splues 
in front of the anal and. the ventrals white; the 
rest of fins citrine, the dorsals minutely dotted 
with black, the points of the caudal and the pos- 
terior margin black. Iris golden citrine, upper 
orbital margin bluish black. D 7—1/19 or 20, 
© 174, A 21/14 or 16, V 1/5, P 22, Br. VIL. 


Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayen_ Peninsula, 
Singapore, New. Holland, Vanicolo, Isle of 


France, Red Sea, Trincomalie, Coromandel, Java, 


Madura. Total length : 9. inch. The length of 


the head is 32 in the total, measured to the 


ceutre of the posterior margin of the caudal ; the 





depth at occiput equals.the length. The diame- 
ter of the orbit is 4 of the length of the head. In 
individuals not exceeding 3¢ inches in length, 
velvety teeth may be felt on each side on the 
syinphysis of the upper jaw ; on each side of the 


syiuphysis of the lower they may distinctly be 
seen. anda siugle series of fram LU to 12> rather 
distant testh appear across the vomer.. La an 
individual 9 inches in length no teeth appeared 
except a small, vet distinet, one on each side of 
the svinphysis of the lower jaw. The greatest 
vertical diameter of the body, in front of- the se- 
cond dorsal, is + of the total length. The arched 
portion of the lateral line terminates, but not 
abruptly so, a little in front of and opposite the 
middle of the seeond Forsal fin, The straight 
portion is covered by upwards of 34. slightly 
keeled plates, of which none of the posterior 12, 
the largest, exceeds ,'; of the greatest vertieal 
diameter of the body. The length of the frleat- 
ed pectorals equals that of the head. Single 
individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons. ‘They 
are eaten by the natives. 
Genns SCYRIS, Cuvier, 1829. Differs from 
Curane by a more elevated, trenchant profile ; 
first. dorsal entirely hid; second dorsal with 
some of the rays elongated, filamentons. 
(3726) Scyris indicus, Ruppell. 
Sevris indicus, Ruppell: Atlas, 128, Tab. 
383 Wig. 1. (Voung.) | 
Sevris indica, Cuv. and Val. IX. 145, 
PI. 252. (Adult) 
Sevris Indieus, Ruppell: Neue Wirbelth. 
Fisehe 51. 
Sevris ruppelli, (Yoang)_ Swainson, TT. 
Sevyris tudiets, Cddads) 2o1, 
Sevyris indica, Richardson, Report, 1945, 
276, 
Head above and back blackish silvery ; cheeks 
and opercles shining silvery, the latter numitely 
and sparingly dotted with brown; at the upper 
part of the posterior margin of the operele a sinall 
intensely black spot ; the rest of the body silvery 
satin, abdomen sparingly dotted with brown; fin- 
rays and membranes vellowish white; upper 
margin of the second dorsal and posterior margin 
of the caudal minutely dotted, so as to appear 
blackish; root of the pectoral silvery. Iris sil- 
very, upper orbital half bluish black. D 1/°9, 
C174, k 1/16, V 1/5, P19, Br. VII. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Java, Pondicherry, Red Sea, 
China Seas. Total length: 1 foot 9 inch. The 
length of the head is $3 in the total, measured 
to the centre of the posterior margin of the cau- 
dal; the depth at occiput is but 3 of the total 
lenzth. The diameter of the orbit is 4 of the 
leneth of the head. In both Jaws appears two 
or three scries of small, but strong, conical teeth 
resembling those of some Sparqde; those on 


each side of the symphysis are larger than the 


rest. ‘The vomer presents. a few similar, but the 


small, oblong, tongue is covered with card-like 
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teeth. The greatest vertical diameter of the body, 
in front of the dorsal fi, is 2% in the total length. 


Each of the small scales composing the lateral 


line has a’ central longitudiual tube, ‘from the pos- 


tetior part of which branch off two sinaller ones : 
one upwards and backwards, the other down- 
wards and backwards. The arched, somewhat 
undulating portion of the line terminates opposite 
the middle of the dorsal fin. The straight portion 
consists mostly of ‘small seales, but towards the 
termination of the dorsal the posterior eleven 
gradually enlarge and become sharply keeled ; 
the three or four last, although the largest, do 


not exceed >}, of the greatest vertical diameter of 


the body. In the adult fhe cranial crest. is’ very 
large and arched, like that observed in Platax 
arthriticua, but the posterior part, from opposite 


the opercle, is not contiguous, but consists of 


three separate, gradually decreasing, e¢g-shaped 
pieces of bone. Behind the last, lie six suc- 
vessive pieces, entirely hid under the integuments, 
and resting on the interspinals. ©The anterior 
undulating dorsal ray is the longest, slightly cx- 
ceeding the length of the head. This, as well as 
the three succeeding, gradually decreasing oncs, 
are undivided ; the fifth and sixth are branched 
like the following, but their anterior branch is 
undivided and slightly elongated. The anterior 
anal ray equals in length the corresponding dor- 
snl, and is as well as the second undivided. Jn 
front of the anal fin he two small distant spines 
entirely concealed under the integunients. The 
Jength of the faleated pectorals is 2 of the body, 
not including the caudal; that of the ventrals a 
little less than 2 of the pectorals. Single indi- 
viduals are of very rare occurrence at Pinang. 


Genus GALLICHTITYS, Cuv. and Val. 1833. 
Body high and compressed : profile mich elevat- 
ed; ventrals clongated ; caudal fureated ; first 
dorsal fin very low or reduced to a series of short 
spines ; anterior rays of second dorsal and anal 
excessively clongated. 


(3727) Gallichthys major. Cuy. and Val. 
Syn, Russell, LVIT. Gurrah Parah. | 
Gallichthys major, Cuv., and Val. IX 
168, Pl. 254. 
Blepharis gallichthys, Swainson, IT. 250. 
Gallichthys major, Richardson Keport, 
1845, 271. 
Head above and back blackish silvery ; cheeks 
and opercles shining silvery ; at the upper part 


of the latter an indistinct bluish spot; rest of 


the body silvery satin.; fin-rays and membranes 
yellowish white ; elongated portion of the dorsal 


and anal, upper margin: of the: dorsal and pos- 


terior of the caudal minutely dotted with black ; 
dorsal-and anal filaments, and ventral fins black. 
Tris silvery, upper orbital half bluish black. D 
6—1/18 or 19, OC 178, A 2—1/16, V 1/5, P 
19, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singa- 
pore, Coromandel, Moluccas, China’ Sea. Total 
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length: 6inch. The length of the head is 3 of 
the total, measured to the centre of the posterior 
margin of the caudal; the depth at occiput is 
nearly double the length of the head. A narrow 
band of velvety teeth appears: in both jaws and 
on the yomer.’ ‘The diameter of the eye is 2 of 
the lenyth of the head. ‘he greatest vertical 
diameter of the body is 1} in’ the total length. 
‘The lateral line in its component. scales, ‘and 
its course exactly resembles that of Seyris indicus. 
The Jength of the anterior ray and its hairlike 
filament, of the second dorsal, anal, and ventral 
fins equals the length of the body ; it is, how- 
ever, liable to individual variations. The four 
anterior rays of the second dorsal are undivided, 
and as well as the five succeeding branched rays, 
terminate in gradually decreasing hairlike fila- 
ments. The two anterior anal rays are undivid- 
ed, and as well as the third, which is branched, 
terminate m= similar filaments. The anterior 
ventral ray is undivided, and, as well as the 
second, which is branched, filamentous. ‘The 
leneth of the faleated pectorals and of the cau- 
dal lobes 1s 22 in the total. Single individuals 
are rarely seen at Pinang. - 

Genus SERLOLA, (2isso,) Cuvier 1829. Two 
dorsals, no spurions fins ; tail without keel or 
crests ; jaws, vomer and palatals with velvety 
or card-like teeth. Ditlers from Caranz by the 
not mailed lateral line ; from Zichia by the 
membrane wniting the spines of the first dorsal. 


(3728) Seriola binotata, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Seriola binotata, Cuv.and Val. IX. 215. 


Hflead above, back and sides to the lateral line 
vellowish green ; sides of the head and body 
beneath the lateral line greenish yellow, abdomen 
bluish white or green ; dorsals greenish yellow ; 
a black vertical band above the eye, a second 
broader from occiput over the opercle ; a third 
from between the second and fourth spine of 
first dorsal down towards the pectoral ; a fourth 
from the point of second dorsal to the side below 
the lateral line: a fifth from the middle of the 
second dorsal to the lateral line; a sixth from 
the posterior part of the second dorsal ; a seventh 
in front of the upper half of the root of the 
caudal; between the bands some round and irre- 
enlar black spots ; caudal yellow with a round 
black spot in the centre and an oval over each 
lobe, the point of which is yellowish white ; anal 
light bluish green, lower half black, anterior and 
posterior angle yellowish white ; ventrals light 
bluish green, posterior shalf black, point of an- 
terior ray yellowish white ; pectorals pale yel- 
low. Ins light golden’ green, orbital margin 
blackish. D 7—1/82 or 83, C 177, A 2—1/+6, 
16 or 17, V 1/5, P19, Br. Vil. Inhabits Sea 


of Pinang, Singapore,: Pondicherry, Bayof Ben- 
gal. ‘Total ‘Length: 44 inch. ‘The length of 
the head is 83 in the ‘total, measured to the 


centre of the posterior margin of the caudal ; 
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at occiput is a little. less than the 
length of the head. . The diameter of the eye ts 
1 of the length of the head. .. The forehead .be- 
tween the eyes is arched, not trenchant. ‘The 
angle of the mouth. 3s opposite the. posterioy 
margin of the orbit. The card-like teeth of the 
; jaws, vomer® and palatals are rather large, re- 
F curvous ; those of the tongue velvety. . The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, in front 
of the first dorsal, slightly exceeds the length of 


the depth 


in front of the first dorsal. tin. The anterior 
third of the lateral line is a little arched, the rest 
nearly straight. ‘The first dorsal, is small : Its 
height but 24 of the greatest vertical diameter at 
the body ; the point of the sccond dorsal is inore 
than double the height of the former. The 
length of the ventrals equals that of the head ; 
the anterior half of the fifth ray is connected to 
the abdomen by a membrane. The length of 
(he pectorals is $ of that of the body, the caudal 
not included. ‘Lhe caudal lobes are | of that 
distance. Single individuals occur rarely at 
Pinang. This species greatly resembles Servola 
nigryfasciatus (Ruppell.) (Syn. Nomeus nigro- 
faciatus, RKuppell, Atlas, 82 Pl. 24, lig. 1. 
Seriola ruppelli, Cuv. and Val. IX. 226.) From 
which it, however, may at once be distinguished 
by the remarkably shorter distance between the 
first and second dorsal. | 

Genus LACTARIUS, Cov. and Val. 1833. 
(Platvlepis, Stason 1839.) Differs from se. 
riola in having one or two long arched teeth 
on each side of the symphysis of the upper Jaw ; 
in having a single series of fine teeth im the 
lower, and on the symphysis one or two longer 
ones; and in the absence of free spines in front 
of the anal fin. 

(3729) Lactarius delicatulus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Scomber lactarius, Bl.-Schn. 31, No. 26. 

Russell CVIIT, Chundawah. | 
Serlola lactaria, Cuv. R. A. IT. 206, 
Ractarius delicatulus, Cuv. and Val. IX. 

235. Pl, 261. 

Platvlepis lactaria, Swainson, I]. 247. 
Lactarius delicatulus, Richardson Report 

1835, 272. | 
Lactarius delicatulus, Bleeker: Verh. 

Bat. Gen. XXII. 4. 

Head above, back and sides to the lateral 
line greenish grey or lead coloured ; the rest 
shining silvery; a black spot at the upper 
. part of the posterior margin of the oper- 
| cle; figy hyaline, marginal half of dorsals and 
| caudal minutely dotted with black. Iris silvery, 
| Upper halt of orbital margin black. 1) 8—1/21 
p Or 22, C 17%, A 3/25, 26. or 27, V 1/5, P 16, 
a Br. VIL. Inhabits Sea af Pinang, Malayon Pen- 
_ tnedla, Singapore, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
, Mouths of the Ganges, Malayer, Java, Madura. 
Total length : 4g inch. The length of the head 
| 18 } of the total, measured to the :centre of the 


* 


‘thin and deciduous. 


and dried. 
the head.. No immoveable spine is perceptible | 
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posterior margin of. the.candal ; the diameter of 
the eve is 34 in the length..of: the tagad, The 
vreatest vertical diameter, in front. of the first 
dorsal equals the length of the head. .The lateral 


line follows at the upper third of the body. the 


outline of the back. ‘The scales. of the lateral 
line and the body are rather large, orbicular, very 
'This species is, excessively 
numerous at all seasons. It is eaten, both fresh 


Genus STROMATEUS, (4rtedi, Linne.1748.) 
Ventral fins none; dorsal single with the spines 
hid in the anterior margin; vertical fins covered 
with scales. | | 
(3730) Stromatens mgger, Bloch. 
Syn, Stromateus paru,. Bloch Pl. 160. 
Stromateus niger, Bloch P]. 422. 
Stromateus paru, Linne: Syst. 1148- 
Stromateus paru, Shaw IV. p. 108, 
(Bloch Pl. 169.) — 

Stromateus niger, Shaw ibid. 111. 

Stromateus iger, Russell, p. 35, No. 
ALI. Nalla Sandawal. 

a he niger, S. paru, Cuv. R.A. I. 
Y13 (2), 

Stromateus niger, Cuv, and Val. LX. 385. 
Stromateus niger, Cantor: Ann and Mag. 
N. H. 1X. 15. 
Stromateus niger, 

1847, 272. 
Stromateus niger, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 

Gen. AALL. 4. | 
Bawar or Bawaltumbak of the Malays. 

Head above, back and sides dark greyish 
brown with blue reflections ; cheeks, opercles and 
abdomen silvery light bluish grey or pale neutral 
tint ; dorsal and anal silvery bluish grey, blackish 
towards the margin ; pectorals and caudal yellow- 
ish Jicht grey, edged with blackish. Iris silvery 
blackish or brownish blue. D 1/42 or 48, C 
177,A.1/37 or 38, P 28 Br. VI. (VIL?) Inhabits 
Sea of Malayan Peninsula and Islands, Chusan, 
Macao, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Bombay, 
Java, Celebes, Madura. ‘Total length: 1 foot. 
The Jength of the head is 3§ in the total, mea- 
sured to the centre of the posterior margin of the 
caudal. The diameter of the eye is 2 of the 
length of the head. In cach jaw appears a single 
series of excessively minute teeth. The greatest 
vertical diameter of the body, from the middle of 
the point of the dorsal to the anal, is a little less 
than 4 of the total length. ‘The lateral line, at 
the upper third of the body, follows the outline 
of the back to a little in front of the dorsal, from 
whence it proceeds straight to the caudal. It is 
raised, like a thin cord ; the tail is distanetly keel- 
ed. ‘The dorsal fin is preceded by four or five, 
the analby four short spines, which, however, 
are completely hid by the integuments.. The 
length. of the falcated pectorals is alittle more 
than 22 in the total. The lobes-of the caudal 
equal the length of the head... This species, “ the 
black pom/fret,” is at all. seasons taken in abund- 
s 3 
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ance in the Straits of Malacca, «where, however, 
it is cousigered inferior to Stromateus sinensis, 
“the white pomfret:’ In dried state it is largely 
exported, and thus it appears in the bazars of 
Hindustan, which are chiefly supplied from Bomn- 


(3731). Stromateus SINCHSIS, Euphrasen. 


‘Sywy. Stromatens sinensis Enphrasen- Act. 
Acad, Stockh. 1X. 49, Tab. 9. 
- $tromateus atou-koia, Russell, p. 35. No. 


_ . SLIV. Atoo Koia, 
‘Stromateus albus, Cuv. R. A, IT, 213 ©), 
Stromateus albus, Cuv, and V al. 1X, 388. 
Stromateus atons, Cuv. and Val. le. 389. 
Stromateus allys, Cantor, Ann. Nat. 
‘Hist. 1X. 15.)° 
| Stromateus atous, Richardson Report 
1845, 273. 
__ Bawar or Bawal chirmin of the Malays. 
Young. Wead above aud back reddish brown ; 
rest of the body and fins lighter silvery, with a 
mixture of ventral tint, lilac or blue; dorsal, anal, 
andcaudal with the marginal half blackish ; every- 
where with brown dots of different sizes : the larger 
with a silvery point in the centre. ddu/t. Head 


above,back and sides to the lateral Jine deep neutral | 
rest of the body with a mixture of brown. | 


tint ; 
ish grey with metallic reflection, lighter, silvery 


towards abdomen ; everywhere dotted as the. 
large patehes of milk white naked skin, 


yorny ; 
where the scales have disappeared ; fins silvery 
grey, marginal half blackish ; cavity. of the 
mouth and tongue pale bluish grey with brown 
dots, silvery in the centre. Lris reddish silvery 
or copper-coloured, minutely dotted with brown, 
D 1/43 to 46, C172, A 1/39 to 42, P 26 or 
27, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Alalayan Peninsnia 
and Istands, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Ma- 
cad,’ Chusan. Total leneth : 10 inch. 
length of the head is 4} in the total, measured 
to the centre of the posterior mmarginoft the cau- 


| 





Stromatens fiatola, Tinne, and in 8. -argentens 
Bloch, the fleshy oesoptrairus is armed with nu- 
merous bony, barbed;'spines or teeth. In’ the 
stomach of those examined‘appeared remaing of 
fishes. ‘This is par excellence the “ shite pom- 
fret” of the Straits Settlements and Madras, 
“ pample blanche” of Pondicherry.“ It is justly 
renowned for its flavour, but it requires to be 
freshly taken when used. In'the Straits'and on 
the Coromandel Coast it is abundant at all sea- 
sons. At the Sandheads in the Bay of Bengal, 
(21° N. 1.) it occurs, but less humerously. Rus- 
sell happened seldom to see this species and con- 
sidered it very inferioy to the “ dlack? (Stroma- 
tens niger, Bloch) or “ white pomfret,” by which 
latter Russell means Stromateus argenteus, Bloch. 
(Russell p. 34.) | 


(3732) Sfromatens argentens, Bloch, 


SYN, Stromateus argenteus, Bloch, Pl. 421. 
stromateus argenteus, Shaw LV. 110. 
Stromatens argenteus, Russell p. 31, 35 

No. XLILL. ‘Tella Sandawa. 
Stromateus candidus, Cuv. R. A. II, 
215 2) ; 
“tromateus: candidus, Cuv. and Val IX, 


Oo, “8 | 
Stromateus argenteus, Cuv. and Val. IX, 
$93. 


Stromatens securifer, Cuv. and Val. IX. 
S94, PL. 273 (Poung.) 

Stromateus caudidus, Belanger, 369, PL. 
IL. Fie, 9. 

Stromateus securifer, Cantor Aun. Nat. 
Hist, IX. 15. 

Stromatens securifer, 
S845, 273. 

Stromateus eandidus, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen. AXIL. 4. 


ITead above back and sides to 


Richardson Report 


the lateral line 


The | neutral tint with purple reflections ; sides of the 


head and body beneath the Jateral line silvery 
grey, everywhere with minute black dots, dis- 


dal. ‘The diameter of the eve is a little Jess posed on the sides of the occiput, and the upper 


than } of the length of the head. The lower 


jaw projects a little beyond the upper : 


appears :a single close series of excessively mi- irregular lines ; on the upper 


nute teeth. The thread-like lateral line, at the 
upper fifth of the body, follows the outline of 
the back to the termination of the dorsal fin, 
from whenee it proceeds straight, alone the up- 
per third of the tail to the caudal. The schles 
of the body are small, orbicular and so decidu- 
ous that the fish generally appears with Jarge 
patches of milkwhite-naked skin. ‘The yreatest 
vertical diameter of the body, from the middle 
of the point of the dorsal to that of the anal fin, 
exceeds by } half the total length. ‘The pecto- 
rals: are broad, pointed but not falcated and pro- 
ject from the body ; their length is 32 in the 
total. The length of the broad triangular cav- 
dal lobes equals that of the ‘head. - Both the 
dorsal and anal fin ave preceded by four spines 
completely hidden by the integuments. As in 


half of the body so as to produce alterunte in- 


In both | distinet, blackish — and silvery grey-undulating, 


part of the oper- 
cle an irregular black spot ; abdomen silvery 


| White ; dorsal and anal silvery, minutely dotted 
with black so as to render the point and imarei- 


nal half blackish + caudal and peetorals yellow- 
ish white, minutely dotted with black so as to 


iimake the posterior half and the margins black- 


lish ; cavity of the mouth and tonene as in 8. 


' 
| 


4 


owe Sa 


| 


| 


stuensis. Iris silvery, minutely dotted with black. 
D 9—1/39 to 43, C 177, A’ 6—1/34 to 88, P. 
-5, Br. VI. Inhabits, Sea of Malayan Peninsula 
and Islands, Malabar, Coroinandel, Bay of Ben- 
gal, Macao, Chusan, Java, Madura. Total 
length : 9 inch. The length of the head is 
4% in the total, measured to the centre’ of 
the posterior margin of the caudal. ‘lhe’ dia- 


| meter of the eve is $3 in the lencth of the head. 


The muzzle is a rounded protuberance which 
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considerably projects; beyond the. mouth. Both 
jaws have a si uvle cloge* series, .of, excesalvely 
uinute teeth. The naked: skin ofthe .upper 
part of the head and the anterior part: of. the 
back is longitudinally wrinkled. ‘the lateral 
line follows a similar course to that of 8. chineu- 
sts, andl the Scales of the body are equally dect- 
duous. ‘The points of the dorsal and. anal are 
more falcated and as well as the lobes of the 
caudal and the pectorals more elongated than in 
the furmer species. 
the anal, slightly exceeding that of the dorsal, 
equals the pointed pectorals which as well as the 
caudal lohes are 4 of the total length. The 
ereatest verticle diameter of the body between 
the commencement of the dorsal and anal. fin, 


exceeds by 2 half the total length. ‘The dorsal 


fin is preceded by nine truncated processes of 
which each has one forwards and one backwards 
directed spine ; the anal is preceded by six simi- 


lar ones, differing, however, in having the lonver 


spine pointing backwards. In young individuals 
these spines are much more distinet: than i the 
adult, and in this stave the fish has been 
described as Stromateus securifer.—Stromateus 
argentenus,  liauphrasen,-~ Stromateus — aculeatus, 


Bloch-Sehneider, 18 probably also the young of 


this species. In the adult fish the anterior two 
or three of the truncated dorsal processes are 
completely hidden by the integuments, and the 
rest are barely piercing the back, so as to be 
more readily felt than seen. Although they es- 
caped the observation of Bloch, Russell correctly 
identified his No, ALI. ella Sandawa, with 
Bloch’s PL 421. In the Straits Settlements as 
Well as at Madras, also,this species is denomimiat- 
ed the “white pomfret.”? In abundance and ex- 
cellence it vies with S. sivensis. 


(3733) Stromateus cinereus, Bloch. 
SyN, Stromateus cinereus, Bloch Pl. 420: 
Stromateus cinereus, Shaw PV. 109. 
Russell XLV. Sudi Sandaweh. 
ers sudi, Russell p. 35 
tromateus Cinercus, 

Stromateus eriseus.Cuv. R.A. EL. 218 
Stromateus priseus, Cuv. & Val TX. 395. 
Wead above, back and sides to the Jateral line 
lead grey ; cheeks and opercles silvery, slightly 
dotted with black ; an irregular black spot on 
the upper part of the upercle ; sides beneath the 
lateral line silvery grey ; abdomen silvery white ; 
dorsal and anal silvery grey, minutely dotted 
with black ; their elongated points margins black- 
ish; caudal yellowish white, minutely dotted 
with black, margins and posterior part of the 
lobes blackish ; pectorals buff, upper margin and 
posterior half minutely dotted with black ; cavity 
of the mouth and tongue as.in S. sivensis. Iris 
silvery, orbital half lead grey. 1) 7 or 8—1/39 


! 
! 
| 
| 
! 


| 
| 


Length of the. bod yy..c0crcecceesee & Inch, 

» of the lower caudal. Jobe, . so hig 
The length of the head is 4-of the totak measur 
ed to the centre of the posterior ‘margin of the 
caudal. The diameter of the eye is 4 of the length 
of the head. The muzzle forms-a large rounded 
protuberance projecting over: the mouth. |: Hach 
jaw has a close series of excessively minute teeth. 


(t* % ‘ : a ; : Th) ° 2 . e . | e} 
Phe length of the point of |'Phe lateral line is situated as in S. sinensia and 


argenteus. ‘lhe scales of the body. are ‘small, 
orbicular and so deciduous that the fish general- 
lv appears scaleless. ‘The truncated processes 
preceding the dorsal and anal fin resemble those 
of 8. argevteus, from which the -present. may 
readily be distinguished by the far greater elon- 
vation of the lower lobe of the caudal, and of 
the faleated point of the anal fin. The falcated 
point of the dorsal equals the length of the 
pointed pectorals, which ave 2% in the total 
leneth, ‘The upper caudal lobe is but + of the 
lower, which equals the length of the body, the 
“atdal not included. The length of the faleated 
point of the anal fin in’ some individuals equals 
the lower caudal lobe, in others it is but & of the 
latter. ‘The ereatest vertical diameter of the 
body, between the commencement of the dorsal 
and anal fin, exceeds by 2 half the total length. 
At Pinang this species is as abundant as the pre- 
ceding, but probably from its inferior size it ts 
considered somewhat inferior in quality. At the 
Sandheads it oceurs rarely. ie 

Genus CYRTUS, Bloch. 1787. Body com- 
pressed ; back greatly elevated with several small 
trenchant blades in front of the dorsal; between 
the ventrals on the pelvis a horizontal, backwards 
directed spine ; scales excessively minute, trans- 
parent ; ribs dilated, convex, forming rings in 
contact with each other and producing a conical 


cavit v. 


(3734) Cyrtus indicus, Bloch. 


Svy. Kurtus indicus, Bloch Pl. 169. a. 
Kurtus indicus, Linne, Syst, 1184. )-= 
hKurtus bloechu, Lacep, LL. 516 & 517. ( = 
hurtus indiens, Shaw LV. 185, PL 25.08 


Russell XLVI. Somdrum Kara Mood- 
dee. (Male ) : 
Kurtus indicus, Cuv. R. A. IT. 215. 
(Female ?) a 
Kurtus-cornutus, Cv. lee. (Vale?) - 
Kurtus blochii, Cuv. and Val. LX, 421, 
Pl. 277. (Female ?) | pd 
Kurtus cornutus, Cuv. and Val, IX, 226. 
(Male ?) i ee 
Kurtus blochii, Swainson, IT. 2538... 
Kurtus blochichiii, Bleeker: ‘Verb, Bat. 
| Gen, XXIT04 0 
Head above and body flesh-colonyed, hemi- 


t 


to 41, C174, A 5—1/32 to 39, P 23 to 25,| transparent ; back minutely and closely dotted 


wt? 
$ 1 i 


Br. VI, Inhabits Seg of 3 
Islands, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 


. 
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Malayan Peninsula and | with black, forming immediately behind the occi- 


P 


ut a large rounded spot, from which. in some 


WISHES OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASTA. | 
(the males?) projects the black, downwards arch- , Straits of Malacca andthe Bay of Bengal as: far 


ed, horn-like process ; opercles: and jaws sil-. 


very, with steel blue reflections ; abdomen silvery 
with ‘rese-coloured, Mlac and golden reflections ; 
pectorals aad ventrals whitish, the rest of the fins 
pale reddish or whitish yellow, minutely dotted 
with black. Iris silvery, .upper.. orbital margin 
blackish. D §—2/18, C 178,.A 2/33 or 34, V 
1/5, P 28, Bry VIL. Inhabits Sea of Malayan 
Peninsula and Istands, . Java, Madura, Coro- 
mandel, Sandheads. Totallength: 5 inch. ‘The 
length of the head ina straight line from the 
symphysis of the lower jaw, is + of the total, 
measured to the centre af the posterior margin 
of the caudal, but taken obliquely upwards to 
the membranous augle of the opercle, it is but 4 
of the total, und equals the depth at occiput. The 
ciametor of the eye is of the former length 
of the head. In each jaw is a band of card-like 
teeth: in the upper immediately under the 
symphysis is a naked excavated space, which re- 
ceives from the lower a corresponding protuber- 
ance, covered with teeth . on the vomer and the 
palatals appears a singl: series of excessively mi- 
nute velvety teeth. On the inferior margin of 
the preopercle appear three strong backwards 
arched spines, of which the posterior is the long- 
est and somewhat removed from the others. 
‘The angle of the opercle projects far back, and 
is excessively thin, membranous, supported by 
four or five backwards radiating rays, the points 
of which are exposed. ia those, supposed by 
Javier to be males, projects immediately behind 
the occiput a horn-like, compressed process, 
broad at the base, soinewhat attenuated, but 
trancated at the apex. It is arched, placed 
horizontally, with the apex bent downwards. 
On the upper margin, close to the apex appear 
four munute spines. The two first dorsal spiny 
processes immediately behind the horn-like one, 
are very minute, triangular, with the point direct- 
ed backwards; the third is troneated with 
a minute spine in front and behind; the fourth 
is much larger and consists of a forwards direct- 
ed spine; the succeeding four spines gradually 
increase and are all directed backwards. ‘The 
dorsal fin is preceded by two spines of which 
the anterior is } of the second, which again is 2 
of the length of the first ray. The greatest. vertical 
diameter of the body, in frout of the first dorsal 
ray, is } of the totul length. Hach of the broad, 
excavated ribs, from the third to the fifteenth 
vertebra, serves to form.a conical, funnel-shaped 
cavity, very pointed towards the tail. The broad 
truncated lower extremity of each rib is striated, 
so asto appear as if fringed. The stomach is a 
rounded, rather capacious sac, generally expand- 
ad by remains of Crustacea; the liver is small, 
divided in two lobes; the gall bladder and the 
spléen excessively minute. The narrow intesti- 
nal canal forms two ciréumvolutions : its length 


is wbout 3 of the length of the fish. In the 


as the months:of the “Ganves; it is “excessively 
numerous’at all seasons.’ Iintividuals with the 
horn-like process ‘are far less amimerous: than 
those without it. 'Latge ‘quantities are dried, 
and ‘consumed by the natives: of India. Plate 
277 of Cuvier aud’ Valenciennes: répresents: the 
fish much‘too red. ane ae ak 

Genus EQUULA, Cuvier 1817. Body com- 
pressed; dorsal undivided; snout greatly pro- 
tractile; edges of back and abdomen dentated 
along the fins. a 

(3735) Eguula caballa, Cov. and Val. 

Syn. Scomber equula, Forskal, Faun. Arab, 58, 

No. 77. 

Centrogaster equula, Linne: Syst. 1337. 

Cwsio poulain, Lacep. ELI. 90. 

Russell DATL. ‘Pottah Karah ? 

Scomber equula, Shaw, LV. 596. 

Kquula caballa, Cuv, and Val. X. 73. 

Kquula caballa, Ruppell: Neue Wirbelth, 
Fische, 51. 

Kquula caballa, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. Gen. 
XXII, &. 

Head above and back silvery pale green, mi- 
nutely dotted with black; the rest. of the head 
and body shining silvery ; muzzle above greenish 
grey, minutely dotted with black; dorsal and 
anal spines pale silvery irridesceat, and as well as 
their membranes sparingly dotted with black - 
the base of the dorsal and anal membrane pale 
reddish yellow, the rest hyaline, the margin o1 
the dorsal blackish + candal yellowish white, mi- 
untely dotted with black, so as to render the 
posterior margin blackish, ventrals white, red- 
dish yellow at the base and with a few black dots 
pectorals hyaline, blackish silvery ontside along 
the root, on the mnerside and in axilla black. 
Iris silvery, orbital half blackish. D 8/16 or 
W/17, C LG4, A 3/14 or 15, V 1/5, P18 or 19, 
Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Ssnyapore, Red 
mea, Bombay, Malabar, Guam, Coromandel, 
Java, Sunbava, Madura. ‘Total length : 6 inch. 
The Jength of the head is 32 in the total, in the 
centre of the caudal margin ; but with the muzzle 
protracted it slightly execceds }. of the total. The 
diameter of the eye is © of the leugth of the head. 
The narrow band of fine flexible teeth in the Jaws, 
igs almost hid by the fleshy lips. "The lower part of 
the protracted muzzle is considerably archeddown- 
wards. ‘lhe greatest-vertical diameter of the body, 
in front of the dorsal fin, is 2 of the total length. 
The second dorsal spine is broad, sabre-like, with 
a.sharp edge, and on each side with a narrow 
longitudinal furrow. The second anal is shorter, 
‘but of the same shape. The anterior margin of 
the third’ and fourth dorsal, and of the third anal 
spine is toothed like asaw. Both the dorsal, 
anal, and ventral spines.have the posterior mar- 
gin transversely striated, a structure also observ- 


ed in some speciés’ of the Genera Apogon, Lacep. 


aud Chanda, Buchan, Ham. The succeeding 
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species of Zyuxia present the same stractare of Hquula gontorak, Cuv. and Val. X. 80. 
4 anya The lengtfi sof the second dorsal EKquula -gemora, : Rappell,; Neue Wirb. 
spine equals that of the heud, or 2 of the preat- ao ek 





_ Fische. 6). 05.» i ae 
ext vertical diameter of the body ; the third dorsal Head above:and back pale goliten green, minute- 
is 4 shorter than the ‘second. ‘The second anal ly dotted with black, forming a blackish: line 
spite is even broader than the second dorsal, but along the base of the dorsal fin ; rest of the body 
shorter, its fneth but slightly exceeding that of silvery satin; the mazzle minutely dotted with 
the third dorsal. The third anal is 2 of the se-| black; a little above the lateral line an arched 
eond. In Eqaula edentula (Bloch) (Syn. Scomber pale reddish line joining the posterior third of the 
edentulas, Bloch.—Z. ensifera, Cuv. and Val.)| lateral, which itself above borders a broad lenvi- 
the two spines ate of nearly equal length. At| tudinal pale reddish band ; cheeks and opercles 
Pinang single individuals are of rare occurrence. shining silvery ; membrane of dorsal hyaline, the 
(3736) Bguula bindus, Cuv. and Val. upper half between the second and sixth spine 
| eae black ; the rest edged with black ; caudal pale 
SYN. et oe annie “g reddish vellow, minutely dotted with black 5 anal 
— = ; NS . ; — e ine ae i oe paren ventnuls a pectorals white, 
creen, minutely dotted with black, so as to form ee a a 1 ee ae oe 1) il : ae 
a blackish line along the base of the dorsal, rest Ye p: hi ( ie id Mil \ 7 bead 
of the body shining silvery ; upper part of oper- een etic ; a ae a ; a fa a ao 
ele steel blue; dorsal tin hyaline, edged with ae : ‘oe : ae . aa aa : in A ee ig 
black, upper third of sceond, third, fourth and nee - Rei cae Bs ee ‘ Tee 
fifth dorsal spines bright orange; eandal pale i o ied) ; eae tie sae “ five Pace 
vellowish, minutely dotted with black, posterior i 7 alee as ~ nae oe mi ree : ae _ 
marein blackish ; anterior third of anal brieht ae eames nea re DE Ee SAGHE! lleshy 
vellow, the rest hyaline ; ventrals and pectorals atic ee the single pos. me SeeCeO IS teeth if 
whitish ; inside of the mouth and e'ill-covers dotted pile LICE OU Gey a emo UnIn 4s Ot 

with black. Iris silvery, orbital half blackish. 


Se aEEteeneenetii a 


the length of the head. The greatest vertical 
D8/t6, 6 17, A Bilt, V3, Ps, Br V dianeter ot the body, mn front of the dorsal, is 

Or _ ee aie | 24 an the total length. ‘The second dorsal spine 
Iss of the total length, a little less than 4 of the 
vreatest vertical diameter ; the third dorsal is but 
little shorter. The second anal spine is 3 of the 
second dorsal; the third anal slightly shorter 
than the second. Single individuals oveur, but 
rarely, at Pinang. 


Tuhabits Sea of Pinang, Coromandel. ‘Total 
length : 3 ineh. ‘Lhe length of the head is 3° in 
the total to the centre of the eandal marein ; 
when the muzzle is protracted, it ist. The lat- 
ter projects horizontally, forming a short trunea- 
ted, cone. In both jaws appear a sinele series 
of excessively fine setaceous teeth. The diameter | as tee sw 
of the eye is 2 of the length of the head. The} (8788) Ayana daura, Cuvier, 

two small spines above the anterior part of cach syx. Russell LAV. Dacer Karah. 

orbit are strongly marked. The upper pti Kquula daura, Cuvier, R.A. TI. 272, 

| 


° 
ee ee eee 





. ® ° ® . e e wong ‘y ’ rf é 
of the orbit is very finely toothed, but all the . Kquula dacer. Cuv. and Val. X. 83. 
Young. Meadabove and back light greenish 
wrey, niuutely dotted with black, forming a black 
line along the base of the dorsal; rest of the 


eraual crests are smooth. Russell's remark, 
that the back before the dorsal fin feels serrated 
to the finger, must therefore refer to the upper 
margin of the orbit. Between the Interparictal body silvery a between the occiput and dor- 
crest and the first dorsal spine appears a smaller sal fin a large triangular blackish spot, ne de- 
interspinal crest, the apex of which, however, does | scending ‘ the lateral line 7 from the postertor 
not in this more than in the other species pene- | angle of the opercle to the caudal a pale yellow- 
trate the integuments. The createst vertical ish longitudinal band . cheeks and opercles shin- 
diameter of the body, in front of the dorsal fin, is | 18S silvery, infraorbitals blackish ; dorsal hyatine, 
1 of the total length. Ic -asoaad ance spine is | "PPet half between the second and sixth spine 
} of the latter, or 2 of the greatest vertical dia- blackish ; caudal yellowish white, minutely dotted 
meter; the third dorsal spine is but little with black ; anal and pectorals hyaline ; ventrals 
shorter. The second anal spine equals in length white. ris silvery, orbital half black. D 8/ 16, 
the second dorsal, but it is a little less broad ;| 0 174 A.3/15, V 1/5, P19, Br : V. . Inhabits 
the third anal is $ of the second. The ventral| 8¢¢ ¢/ Pang, Coromandel, Ceylon. | Total 
fins are remarkably short ; their length equals the | ength: 23 inch. The length of the head 18 34 
diameter of the eye; their spine is distinct, but |" the total to the centre of the caudal margin ; 
slender. A single individual was observed at | When the conical, slightly downws ds arched 
Pinang in April 1844., = «| auttzle ds protracted, it is Sy. “The diameter of 

(3737) Hguula splendene, Cuvier, «| the eyeis 5 of the length of the head. The 

Brn, Russell EXE Goomarah Karah, “ __ | Steatest' vertical diameter of the Body is little 
. " ‘Baaula “splendens, Cuvier R.A. Ii.| less than 3 of the total length. "T'hé second dorsal 

VIE HT / ‘It spine'is 42 in the total length ; the third is but 
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little shorter ; the second anal is 3 ef the = 
dorsal ; the third anal is 4 of the second. Single 
individuals occur occasionally at Pinang. 
(8789) Kguuia filigera, Cuv. and Vale 
 Sywe Cuvier: “Mem. du Mus, 1.402, Pl. 23, 
Equule filigera, Cuv, and Val. X. 92. Pl. 
Wb AR a 
-Equula filigera, Swainson I]. 25U. 

Head above and back pale greyish. green, mi- 
nutely dotted with brown ; rest of the head and 
body shining silvery ; fins vellowish white ; dorsal 
spines and their inenrbranes, and the muzzle 
dotted with pale brown. Iris silvery, orbital mar- 
gin blackish. 18/16, C 174, A 3,14, V 3/15, 
Po oJdY, Bro V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Moluccas, Sev- 
chelles, Malabar, Ceylon. ‘Total length: 5 meh. 
The length of the head is 34 in the total to the 
centre of the candal margin; with the protracted 
downwards arched muzzle itis}. The diameter 
of the eye is 34 in the length of the head. “The 
fleshy lips entirely cover the narrow bands of se- 
ticeous teeth. ‘Whe greatest vertical diaineter, in 


front of the dorsal fin, slightly exceeds 2 of the | 
‘dotted with black alone the dorsal fin; rest of 


total length. The second, slender, flexible dorsal 
spine is by 4 less than the greatest. vertical dia- 
ineter of the body : the third is about 4 of the 
length of the second anal ; it) slightly exceeds 2 
of the second dorsal, and is of equal breadth ; 
the third anal is 2 of the second. ‘Thus species 
occurs, but not numerously, at all seasons at 
Pinang. 

(3740) Agquula insidiatrir, (Bloch). 

Syn, Zeus insidiator, Bloch, P1192, Fig. 2, 
Zeus insidiator. Linne, Svst. 1221. 
Zee ruse, Lacep. 1V. 573. 
Zeus insidiator. Shaw 1V. 2&4. Pl. 41. 
ae insidiatrix, Cuv. RK. A. 11. 212 
Y) 
ree insidiatrix. Cuv. and Wal. X. 98. 
Kquula insidiatrix, Bleeker : Verh, Bat. 
Gen, NXT. 5. 

Head above aud back metallic violet, paler on 
the sides towards the lateral line ; rest of the 
head and body shining silvery; head and back 
iiautely dotted with black, forming a_ blackish 
line along the base of the dorsal ; along the up- 
per part of the sides nine or ten pale reddish 
brawn vertical bands, each consisting of three or 
four round or irregular spots, descending a little 
beneath the lateral line ; in some individuals a 
blackish spot on the upper part of the operele ; 
from the lower part of the orbit along the anteri- 
ar margin of, the cheek an oblique black line 
bordered. behind by a sulphur-coloured one ; 
fins hyaline; caudal minutely. dotted, dorsal 
edged with black; cavity of the mouth minutely 
dotted with black:; internal. surface of opercles 
sulphur-coloured, . partially dotted with black. 
Trig. silvery, orbital margin black. D. 8/16, 0 
178, A 8/14, V. 1/5.,. Br. 1V ?. Inhabits Sea of 





Malayan . Peninsula, ang, Islands, . Sarat, Coro- 
mandel, Malabar, Bay @@.Bengal, mouths of the 
Ganges, dava, Madara. ‘Total length : 3% inch. 
The length of the head.is } of the .total to the 
centre of the posterior margin,.ef the caudal ; 
when the slightly upwards . directed tubular 
mouth is protracted, it is 3 of the total. ‘The 
lower margin of the preopercle, particularly the 
anterior part, is .finely yet distinctly toothed. 
The diameter of the eve is 2} in the length of the 
head. Lhe greatest vertical diameter of the  bo- 
dy, in front of the dorsal, is a little Jess than 4 
of the total length. The second dorsal spine ts 
ofthe greatest vertical diameter of the body. 
Vhe second anal spine is 2 of the second dorsal ; 
the third anal is 2 of the second, but much 
slenderer. ‘The ventrals are very short, their 
leneth somewhat less than the diameter of the 
eve. The branchoistegons membrane appears to 
have a fifth excessively minute ray. This species 
is at all seasons very abundant in the Straits of 
Malacea, and numbers are dricd and cousumed 
by the natives. | 

(3741) Lyunla longimona, Cantor. 

Head above and back lead coloured, minutely 


the head and body shining silvery, slightly iride- 
scent; where the opercle and preopercle join 
above appears a pale blackish spot ; on the ante- 
rior part of the side between the commencement 
of the dorsal and the anterior third of the pec- 
toral, a darge rounded bluish black spot ; fins 
hyaline ; upper half of dorsal membrane, between 
the third and cighth spine, indistinctly spotted 
with pale brown. — Iris silvery, orbital half black. 
I) Lo/15, C177, A 4/13, V1/5, P13, Br. Y, 
luhabits Sea of Malayou Peninsula Islands. Yo- 
tallength: 4 inch. The general form of the 
fish is elongated oblong, the greatest vertical dia- 
meter of the body, in front of the dorsal fin, be- 
ing 1 of the total length, measured to the centre 
of the posterior margin of the caudal. The 
leneth of the head is 34 in that distance ; when 
the very little downwards protractile mouth is 
extended, it is}. ‘The cranial crests are short 
and less sharp than in the preceding species. No 
spines appear above the anterior part of the or- 
bit. ‘Uhe diameter of the eye is 22 in the length 
of the head. The lips are fleshy, covering a 
narrow band of minute, recurvous, setaceous 
teeth, of which there are fewer in the lower than 
in the upper jaw. ‘The opercle terminates be- 
hind in a very obtuse, membranous angle ; 
it is joined to the sub-opercle by an_ oblique 
line ; by a vertical to the preopercle. ‘The latter 
the triangular, with the posterior part very thin ; 
the posterior margin is smooth, not toothed, its 
ascending portion is vertical, the lower rounded, 
nearly horizontal; the anterior, margin is thick, 
forming a broad, gblique line, ‘The interopercle 
fits closely 80 .ag, to cover the ,branchiostegous 
membrane ; its lower margin is convex. ‘The in. 
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fraorbitals are completely, hid. The cheeks, as | the length ofthe head: ‘Above the anterior part 
Well'ns' the rest of the hend are covered with | of the orbit appear tivo minuté: ‘spines, “and De- 
stiles like those of the body, but the opercles | hind them the whole of the upper margin of the 
have a scaleless appearance: “he incistinet lateral | orbit is very finely toetlied. - ‘the greatest “verti- 
tine follows ‘the outline of the back along the | eal diameter of the body; infront of the: dorsal 
appet third of the body. It appears during life | fin, slightly exceeds 22 in the total length. ‘The 
to be naked? it is, ‘however, covered with large | second dorsal spine is 24 in the greatest vertical 
rounded, dinphanous scales. They are decidu- | diameter; the second anal is 2 of the length of 
ots, anid the vertical diameter of the part expos-| the second dorsal; third anal is brit slightly 
ed exceeds three to four times the horizoutal.| shorter than the second. ‘The ‘superior “branchi- 
Alt the spines of the fins are finely transversely | ostegous ray is closely adhering to the gill-cover ; 
striated, but not toothed, and, except the second | the inferior, (the fifth), is farther. removed ‘from 
anal, remarkably slender, transparent. The first | the fourth than the other four or among them- 
dorsal spine 1s excessively minute ; the second is | selves. In the Straits of Malaeca this species ‘is 
4 of the third, the length of which slightly ex-| very numerous at all seasons, and forms like the 
ceeds 3 of the greatest vertical diameter of the | rest an article of food. | aa 
body ; the fourth and fifth are but little shorter. Genus MENX, Lacepede 1803. Mouth like 
The second anal spine is ¢ of the second dorsal, | that of Eyucla, but body more compressed ; 
but much broader, sabre-lke ; the third anal is} margin of abdomen trenchant, very convex owing 
{ of the second. The pectorals differ from those | (9 the development. of the scapular and pelvic 
of all the other species by heing very elongated | jones, throwing the ventrals farther back than 
and faleated ; they extend as far back as the pos-| the pectorals ; profile of the back nearly hori- 
terior third of the dorsal fin; their length is 4 | zontal. 

of the total. ‘The ventral are less than + of the 
pectorals. The candal lobes equal the length of 





(3743) Aene maculafa, (Bloch-Schneider). 


the head. The series of spines along the base of Syx. Zeus maculatus, Bloeh-Schneider, 479, 

the dorsal and anal fin are very small. In the 450, PI. 14, Fig. 2. 

Straits of Malacea this species is very abundant ase Lacep. V. 95, No. 

at all seasons, and quantities, both fresh and Te i.) catia bata Soul ee: 

dried, are constuned by the natives. Mene maculata, Cuv. and Val. X. 104, 
Genus GAZZA, Rappetl 1835. Body com- Dl. 285. 

pressed, with very minute scales ; mouth niode- Mene maculata, Swainson TT. 251. 


Mene maculata, ‘Teimm. Schl. Fauna Ja- 
pon. Pise. 127, Pl. LAVIL. Fig. 3. 
Mene maculata, Richardson, Report 1845 

27, 

Head above and back greenish lead coloured, 
paler on the sides towards the lateral line ; rest 
of the body silvery satin; above the lateral line 
one or two longitudinal series of more or Jess 
e | — distinef, rounded, lead coloured spots ; beneath 
(3742) Gaza eguulucformis, Ruppell. the lateral lme two similar series; jaws, cheeks 

Syn, Gazza equulaeformis, Ruppell: Neue; and opercles shining silvery; dorsal pale olive 

Wirbelth. Fische, 4, Tab. 1, Fig. 3. erevish, minutely dotted with black ; caudal sil- 


rate, greatly protractile, with a single series of 
crooked teeth among which afew longer and 
stronger than the rest; no teeth on the palatals 
hor vomer; preopercle with a double margin ; 
the lower part of the external margin serrated ; 
otherwise resembling Aguala, Wut the series of 
spines along the base of the dorsal and anal fins 
may be felt, not seen. 


Tlead nbove and back pale lead coloured, mi- | very at the base, rest’ yellowish white, minutely 
nutely dotted with black; rest of head and body | dotted with black ; anal silvery white; ventrals 
shining silvery ; muzzle and upper lip nunutely | white, first, elongated ray, silvery at the base, 
dotted with black, the eheeks with pale blue; | rest blackish; pectorals hyaline; lips blackish; 
palate, floor of the mouth and internal surface of | tongue, and internal surface of the mouth dotted 
branchiostegous membrane minutely dotted with | with black. Iris silvery, orbital margin blackish. 
black ; dorsal and anal spines pale steel blue; | D 4/43, C 178, A 81, V 1/5, P 16, Br. VEL 
fin-membranes hyaline ; dorsal between the second | luhabits, Sea of Pinang, Java, Coromandel, 
and sixth spine’ minutely dotted with black, ) Japan. Total length: 5 inch. The length’ of 
superior margin black ; posteriot half of caudal | the head is 34, in the total to the centre’ ‘of the 
miuttely dotted with black. Iris silvery, orbital | posterior margin of the caudal with the muzzle 
margin black 1D:8/16, C174, A 3/14, V 1/3, | protracted it ig 23. The diameter of the eye is'82 
P 18:or 17, Bro V.° Inhabits, Sea of Pinang,| inthe letigth of the head. ‘The teeth are ‘exces- 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Massaua (Red | sively minute, velvety: in the upper jaw their 
Sea). Total'length : 4 inch. The length of the | narrow linear band suddenly widens ‘towards the 
head is 84 in the total to the centre of the poste- | angle of the mouth. In ‘the space between the 
riot margin of the caudal; with ‘the miotith pro- | interparietal and the imterspinal crést, front of the 
tracted it is $.° The diameter of the eye is 4-of dorsal fin, appear in succession three small flat- 
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tened, lancet-shaped ossicles. The greatest verti- 
cal ‘diameter of the body, in front of the dersal 
fin, is a little less than % of the total length. In 
4 solitary individaal, observed'in August 1845 
at Pinang, the lateral line presents the following 
appearance, ‘Ihe short anterior part, consisti: 


membrane transparent. Iris milky’ white or 
buff. -D-12/26, 27 %rg6, C 174 .A 3/20, 
21 or 22, V 1/5, P 18 or 16, Br. VI. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang. ‘Total length 54 inch. 
The outline of the much ‘compressed ‘body is 


ig | broad oval, deeply’ emarginated behind by " the 


of three rather large tubes, rises nearly vertically, | three vertical fins ; the profile destends nearly 
when it turns backwards under a nearly right | straight from the:dorsal fin te the narrow, shicht- 


angle, and proceeds very close to the back to- | ly elongated muzzle. 
wards the origin of the dorsal, where it suddenly : 
disappears. A similar line, but formed of much 


smnaller tubes, commences on the upper fifth of 
the ‘back, opposite the eighth dorsal ray, and 
proceeds, deviating a little obliquely upwards. to 
the thirty-first dorsal ray, where it suddenly ter- 
minates. ‘The length of the first ventral ray is 
2} in the total length. The pectoral rays are 


remarkably broad, compressed, particularly the. 


second which resembles the blade of a sabre. 
Fam. CHAHTODONTID.-. 

Gen. CHLETODON, (drledi) Linne 1748. 
Teeth of the jaws slender, flexible and close like 
the hairs of a brush ; mouth very small, slightly 
or not at all projecting ; body elliptical or nearly 
orbicular ; caudal fin truncated ; 12 or 13 dorsal, 
3 anal spines; dorsal spines aud rays continued 
in a nearly uniform curve; branchiostegous rays 
SIX. 

(3744) Chetodon pretertatus, Cantor. 

Plate IT]. 

Head as far as the occiput, gill-covers and 
throat black ; on the chin a rounded white spot ; 
a white band round the throat to the angle of the 
mouth; a second, also encircling the throat, 
obliquely upwards and forwards in front of the 
eye across the forehead; a third, narrow, back- 
wards arched white line on the forehead between 
the cyes; a broad white band surrounding the 
chest, narrowing as it vertically ascends between 
the preopercle and the eve, and continues to a 
little in front of the first dorsal spine ; body and 





The greatest ’ vertical dia- 
meter of the body, taken from. the root of the 
7th dorsal spine, is} of the total Jength.. The 
length of the head, nearly equalling the height 
at the occiput, is about 4 of the total length ; 
the eye is situated a little above the centre of 
the longitudinal diameter, but in the centre of 
the greatest vertical diameter of the head ; its 
diameter is + of the length of the head. ‘Ihe 
mouth 1s slightly protractile, very suall, the cleft 


being 4+ of the length of the head ; the teeth are 
| normal ; the nostrils open near the anterior part 


of the orbit ; the preopercle is narrow ; near the 
angle are a few indistinct crenulations : the opera- 
cle termimates in a small flat membranous point. 
The black ocular band is in front bordered by 
the second white band, which obliquely encircles 
that part of the head; behind by the posterior 
white band ; which from the chest proceeds ver- 
tically over the preopercle to a little in front of 
the anterior dorsal spine. As the profile of the 
head is sloping, the black ocular band is nearly 


| threesided, much broader above than below the 


eve. The dorsal spies gradually increase in 
length till the fifth which, as well as the rest, is 
nearly equal 2 of the length of the head ; the 
two anterior spines are exposed ; the rest. be- 
come gradually covered with scales which spread 
i au oblique arched line, so as barely to leave 
the points of the three last. spines visible ; the 
soft portion js gently arched, scaly, highest in 
the middle, where the ravs slightly exceed the 
length of the fifth spine. The length of the 
caudal fin is a little more than 2 of the length 


the scaly part of the dorsal and anal fin lightly | of head ; the posterior margin is straight when 
grevish brown ; each scale minutely dotted with : at rest, but rounded when expanded, and then 
black, and on the body with a short central dark , more than double the length of the fin ; the an- 
bar, reflecting a series of parallel lines ascending | terior * are covered with scales. The anal con- 
obliquely: backwards; dorsal spines vermilion, | mences opposite the 8th or 9th dorsal ray ; the 
their membrane light greyish brown ; margin of | anterior spine is 2 of the second and third, 
the soft fin black (the very point of the rays) which in length equal the fifth dorsal ; they are 


colourless,) beneath bordered by a narrow white 
line, under which a broad vermilion band, gra- 
dually widening backwards ; in some the latter is 
placed immediately under the black margin, and 
longitudinally divided by a narrow white line; on 
the anterior half of the caudal a vertical vermilion 
band, next a narrower black, bebind which the 
rest of the fin is white; anal spines light brown- 
ish grey, membrane black; margin -of the soft 
part black (the very point of the rays colourless,) 
seer above by a a crescent shaped -ver- 
milion band ; ventrals black ;-peetorals brownish 
or blackish at the root; the rays brownish white, 
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gradually covered with scales, so that of the last 
one third only 1s exposed ; the soft part is round- 
ed, scaly, its dighest elevation in. the middle 
equalling that of the dorsal. The ventrala com- 
mence opposite the termination of the root of 
the pectoral ; the length of the spine is 2 
that of the head, and 2 of that of the first ray ; 
above the root af each ventral appears'a broad 


‘pointed scale.’ The length of the pectorals is.a 


little more than: { ofthe ‘total. The iecales . of 
the bedy are ronrded, higher than Jong, ciliated ; 
those-of ‘the laterd] line much smaitler than the 
rest and nearly triangular ; the line itself ascends 
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he Lith dorsal spine, 
from whence it descends; closely following the 
hack to the termination of the soft dorsal fin. 
The lateral line follows a similar course in Che- 
todow vetionlatus, Cuv. and Val. Of the pre- 
sent species two were observed at Pinang in May 
1845, and im June, eleven were taken together in 
a fishing net, all nearly of equal size. ‘The fisher- 
nen asserted the fish to be an excellent article 
of food, but of rare occurrence, and not to at- 
tain greater dimensions. Like other species of 
this and the neighbouring genera, the present 
expires immediately, when removed from its ele- 
ment. It appears to be allied to G. retecalatas 
and C. dunula, Cuv. aud Val. 

Genus CHELMON, Carier 1817. Muzzle 
excessively long, slender formed by the horizon- 
tally elongated intermaxillary bone and the lower 
jaw, hoth of which have one half or two thirds 
imited by a membrane, so as to reduce the mouth 
fo an sinall horizontal cleft. at the extremity of 
the evlinder ; tecth in both jaws fine, velvety ; 
in other respects like Chetodon. 


backwards till. apposite. t 


(3745) Chelmon Rostratus, (Linne.) 


syn. Seba. LIL, PL.25 Pig. 27. 
Chatodon rostratus, Gin. Mus. Ad. Fr, T. 
G1, Tab. 33, Fig. 2. 
Chetodon rostratus, Linne, Syst. 1244. 
Jaculator. Sehlosser : Phil. Transact, 
1764, 39, PL. 9. 
Chietodon rostratus, Bloch. PL 102, Fig. 


Chatodon enceladus, Shaw: Nat. Mise. 
2, PL. 67. 
“Qr cypepm 
Chutodon rostratus Shaw: TV. 337, PI. 


47. 
Chehnon rostratus. Cuv. Ry A. IT. 190, 
Chelmon rostratus, Bennett : Life of 


Raffles, OSY. 
Chelmon rostratus. Cuv. and Val. VII. 
87. 

Ground colour of body and fins silvery, with 
- one frontal and tive vertical, lateral bands ; all, 
except the fifth, orange or brownish ochreous, 
edged with blackish brown, outside of which 
with white ; the frontal band along the protile of 
the head to the poiut of the elongated muzzle ; 
the first lateral from the occiput through the iris 
to the throat; the second from between the 
first and second dorsal spine over the apercle 
in front of the pectoral to the abdomen in front 
of the ventrals; the third from tha gixth and 
seventh dorsal spine down to the anus; the 
fourth, the broadest from between -the jinth 
spine and the tenth dorsal ray to between the 
third anal; within. this band, at the base of the 
soft dorsal, a rounded black spot edged with 
white; the fifth, in front of the caudal, black 
with white margins.. ‘The soft dorsal and anal 
with a black margin, the base of which: bordered 
by a white line enclosed betwegn two black ones ; 
‘the anterior half of the caudal pale ochreous, the 
rest as well. as the pectorals. and ventrals white, 
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the latter minutely dotted with black. Iris pale 
golden orange,. longitudinally divided by the 
ocular band. D 9/29, C178, A 3/20, V 1/5, 
P10, Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Singapore, Malac- 
ca, Sca and rivers of Java, Sumatra. Total 
length: 54 inch. Numbers were observed in 
May 1840, at Singapore; they. were, however, 
all dead, and their colours apparently somewhat 
faded. The fish is considered excellent by the 
natives, and eaten both fresh and dried. At 
Malacca it appears to be of rare oecurrence, and 
at Pinang no specimen was observed during up- 
wards of four vears search. ‘The fishermen, judg- 
ing from a drawing, asserted that they were ac- 
quainted with the species, but they invariably 
brought Platax ocellatus, Cuy. and Val. instead, 
which in colours and their peculiar distribution, 
certainly offers a remarkable resemblance to the 
present species. 

Genus DIPHREUTES, Cantor. [arppeuris, 2 
charioteer. Substituted for Zentochus, Cuvier 
1817, pre-oecupied by Jfentoche, Wabuer 1816, 
(Lepidoplera.)|  (deguivalent to Weniochus, Cn- 
vier.) The anterior dorsal spines rapidly increas- 
ing indeneth, the third or fourth filamentous, 
sometimes double the length of the body, resem- 
bling a coach-whip ; scales large. 


(3716) Diphrentes macrolepidotus, (Liune.) 
Syx. Chetodon macrolepidotus, Tinne, Syst. 
Chwetodon macrolepidotus, Bloch, Pl. 200, 
ie. 1. 
Cheetodon bifasciatus, Shaw TV. 342. 
Heniochus macrolepidotus, Cuv. R.A. 1. 
19}, @) 
Heniochus macrolepidotus, Cuv. and Val. 
VII. 93, PL IG. 
Heniochus macrolepidotus, Temm. and 
Schl. F. J. Vise. $2, Tab, XLIV. Fig. 
1. (Loung.) 
Hfeniochus macroclepidotus, Richardson, 
Report 1845, 246. 

Young. Ground colour of the head and body 
milk-white ; ‘on the upper part of the muzzle, as 
fur as the anterior opening of the nostrils, a 
small black rectangular band ; between the eyes 
across the forehead, a backwards pointing angu- 
lar black band ; a broader, comprising the three 
anterior and in some the root of the elongated 
fourth dorsal spine, proceeds obliquely down- 
wards over the side and posterior part of the 
opercle, from whence it becomes broader, spread- 
ing in front over the ventrals, behind over the 
spinous part of the anal, edging, the soft part ; 
a posterior black band, partially covering 
the 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th dorsal spine, pro- 
ceeds obliquely backwards over the side covering 
the posterior half of the soft. anal, The fourth 
elongated, ficxible, dorsal spine and its mem- 
brane milk-white, minutely dotted. with: black ; 
rest. of the dorsal, the caudal.and pectoral fins 


bright gamnboge or citrine. xis gamboge, black- 


ish towards the orbit, divided by an oblique 
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black band, appearing as a continuation of the 
angular one of the forehead. D-11/25 or 26, 
C 174, A 8/18 or 19, V 1/5 P17, Br. V.- In- 
habits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Penin- 
sula,' Manilla, Moluccas, New Guinea, Celebes, 
Ceylon, Pondicherry, Isle of France, Mauritins, 
Mozambique, Japan. ‘Total length; 6 inch. So- 
litary young individuals, not exceeding the length 
given, occur at all seasons at Pinang. 

Genus ILARCHES, Cantor. [IAdpxns, come 
mander. of a troop. Substituted for Ephip- 
pus, Cuvier 1829, pre-occupied by Hyhippian, 
Latreille 1802 (Diptera.)] (Equivalent to Ephip- 
pus, Cuvier.) Body oval or nearly orbicular : 
dorsal fins two, or one deeply emarginated be- 
tween the spinous and soft portion; the former 
not covered with seales, capable of reclining in a 
groove, formed by the skin of the back; anal 
spines three ;_ pectorals oval. 

(3747) Dlarches orbis, (Bloch.) 

Srv. Chetodon orbis, Bioch, Tab. 02, Fi 
Chartodon orbis, Linne, Svst. 1244. 
Chietodon orbe, Lacep. 1V. 455, 491. 
Chastodon orbis, Shaw, 1V. 339. 
Kphippus orbis, Cuv. Ro A. TE. 191 (*), 
KEphippus orbis, Cuvier and Val. VI. 

127. 
Ephippus orbis, Swainson, 11. 213. 
Ephippus orbis, Richardson Rep, 18-45, 
| 245. 

Head above and back light erevish green ; 
sides and abdomen silvery with pale lilac lustre ; 
fin-membranes transparent, minutely dotted with 
black, giving the marginal half a’ blackish ap- 
pearance ; dorsal and anal spines and their mem- 
branes, pale silvery, the rays yellowish white. 
Tris pale golden, inidutely dotted with black. 
1) 8-—1/19, © 178, A 3/16, V 1/5, P19, Br. 
VY. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Mu- 
layau Peninsula, Malabar, Pranquebar, Poudi- 
cherry, Indian and China Seas. ‘Total Jeneth ; 
S¢inch. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
head exceeds by 2 its leneth, which is a little 
less than J of the total; the greatest vertical 
dtameter of the body is 14 in the total length. 
The young individuals, like those of J/arches 
fuber, (Brouss). are of a less orbicnlar outline 
than the adult, their greatest vertical diameter 
being 4 of the total length. On each side of the 
centre of the upper jaw appears a small pore, 
und -oweael side of the symphysis of the lower 
two similar, the one placed a little in front of 
the other. There: is besides a large pore or 
sometimes two on each branch of the lower jaw. 
The. posterior anargin® of the caudal tin is not 
straight, bat convex: in the centre, above and 
below which it is slightly concave. In the young 
the color of the dorsal’ membrane, particularly 
the upper. half of the soft, the anal and the ven- 
tral is of (9 deeper black than in the adult. 
Although individuals oeour at Pinang at all 
seusons, they are not numerous. ‘The fish 
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though bony, and considered indifferent, is by 
the natives consumed” both fresh and dried. 


Genus HARPOCHIRUS, Cantor, [“Apzxn, 
scythe xep, hand. Substituted for Drepane, Cuv. 
and Val. 1831, pre-occupied by Drepana, Schrank 
1802 (Lepidoptera).| (Equivalent, to Drepane, 
Cuv.and Fal.) . Pectoral tins elongated, falci- 
form, nearly reaching the base of the caudal ; 
outline of the body almost quadrangular. 


(3748) Harpochirus punctatus, (Linne). 


Syn. Chetodon punctatus, Linne : Syst. 1243. 
Chetodon faugheur, Lacepede. 7 
Chetodon punctatus, Shaw, [V. 365. 
Russell LXXLX. Latte. | 
Kphippus punetatus, Cav. Ro A. YT. 

191 (4), Se 
Drepane punetata, Cuv. and Val. VEL, 
132, Pl. 179. 
Drepane punctata, Swainson I, 213. 
Drepane punctata, Richardson, Report 
IS45, 245. 
Drepane punctata, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen, XXII. 5. 


Head and body iridescent silvery ; the crest 
from the occiput to the dorsal fin’ blackish ; the 
upper half of the sides with more or less regular 
vertical series of small black spots; 1m some a 
small black spot in the axilla, in others a slugle 
oblique series of spots at the base of the soft 
dorsal; spines and rays pale silvery, the anterior 
margins of the first dorsal ray black ; fin-mem- 
branes whitish transparent, the sealy portion 
silvery, the marginal minutely dotted with black, 
in some sufficiently strong to impart a_ blackish 
appearance to the marginal half. Iris’ silvery. 
1) 8 —1/20 or 21, © 173, A 3/17, V 1/5, P17 
or 18, Br. Vi. Inhabits Sea and estuarivs 
Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Coasts 
of New Holland, New Guinea, Southern eoasts 
of Ghina, Java, Celebes, Madura, Bay of Ben- 
val, Gangetic estuaries, Malabar. ‘Total length 
1 foot 5 inch. ‘The body appears to become 
elongated with age; in the adult the diameter 
from the angle of the back to that at the com- 
mencement of the anal fin is about 4 of the 
length of the body, the candal not included. In 
the young it is something more than 4 of that 
distance. In the very young individuals the oc- 
cipital crest is denticulated, aud they are at all 
seasons numerous at Pinang, but large individuals 
occur rarely. In the largest observed, the length 
of which is given above, the rounded protube- 
rance of the skull between the eves is very large 
and prominent, and the roots of the four central 
candal rays are enlarged and joined together 
without any intermediate membrane. A. similar 
onlargement of the. occipital crest and some af 
the bones occurs in adult Individuals of Platar 
arthriticus, Cuv.gnd Val. The present species 
is bony and: insipid. It is, however, eaten by 
the natives in its fresh and dried state. 
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(3749) Harpochirus Jongimanus, (Bloch-Sch- 
neider.) . ss 7 
Syx. Chmtodon 
Russell LXXX. Terla A. | 
Rassell LXXXI. TerlaBL 
‘Uphippus longimanus, Cuv. R. A. IT. 
: df a.” 
ices longimana. Cav. and Val: VIT. 
38. 
Drepane longimana, Richardson Report 
1845. 

Young. Head and body iridescent silvery ; the 
crest from the occiput to the dorsal fin blackish ; 
the upper half of the sides with four or five verti- 
cal, more or less distinct, lead coloured bands. 
Fins like H/. punctatus. Iris silvery. dealt, Body 
uniformly iridescent silvery ; rest like the voune. 
Number of fin rays like A. punctatus. Inhabits 
Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Matayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Java, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estua- 
ries, Malabar, China Seas. ‘Total length : 8* inch. 
Except the colours, no external character can 
be assigned to distinguish the two species; but 
anatomical differences have been pointed out by 
M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes. Large indivi- 


longimanus, Bloch-Schneider, 


duals are rarely seen at Pinang, but there, as | 


in the mouth of the Ganges, young ones are 
very numerous. 


death, none of those examined presented the red | 


colour described by Russell. 

(genus CACODOXUS, Cantor. | 
reputed. . 
Val. 1831, pre-occupied by Scatophaga, Meigen 
1802. ( Diptera.) 
Cuvier aud Valenciennes.) Four 
dorsal spines ; scales excessively small. 


(3750) Caucodorus argus, (Lainne.) 


Syn. Cheetodon argus, Linne, Syst. 12-48. 
Chetodon argus. Bloch Tab, 204, Fig. 1. 
Cheetodon argus, Shaw, PV. 332. 
Russell LAX VIL. Chitsillo. 

Chactodon pairatalis. Buchan, Lfamilton, 
122, 372, Pl. 16, Wig. 41. 

Ephippus areus. Cuv. R. ALTE. 192. 

Cheetodon atromaculatus, Bennett: Cey- 
lon No. 18. 

Scatophagus areus, Cuv. and Val. VIT. 
136. 

Scatophagus argus, Richardson Report 
1845. 245, 

Scatophagus argus, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XXII. 5. 


Head above and back silvery blackish or | er arch, the fourth terminating opposite the p 


brownish green, or purple, lighter on the sides ; 
abdomen whitish or yellowish ; back and sides, 
and.in some the opercles, with blackish or brown- 
ish spots, in form, number and size liable to in- 
dividual variations ; dorsal and ana! spines and 
membranes silyery, minutely dotted with black, 
imparti 






colour af the body, their membranes more or less 


During lite or shortly after: 
Kaxodotos, ll- 
Substituted for Scafophagus, Cuv. and | 


(Hguivalent to Seatophagus, | 
anal, eleven - 


mparting to the latter a more or less intense | the ninth. — , 
colour ; dorsal, caudal and anal ray of the ground | blue black edged band, 


intense black, with or without some smaller 
spots like those of the body.; ventrals greyish or 
whitish, minutely. dotted with black ; pectorals 
whitish. Iris brown or. blackish with a narrow 
golden circle round the pupil. .D 10 -1/ls, 
C lit, A 4/14, V 1/5, P18. Br VI. Inhabits 
Estuaries and Sea of Pinaug, Malayan Pi- 
uinsula, Singapore, Malabar, Ceylon, Bay of 


| Bengal, Gangetic estuaries, Java, Celebes, Ma- 
| dura, Moluccas, China Sea. 


Total length «10 
inch. ‘The young are generally of more. brilliant 
| colours ; in one taken in the Joomrah, one of the 
; mouths of the Ganges, the dorsal spines and 
| ventral fins were of a deep red. At Pinang this 
; Species is not very numerous. It is eaten. bv 
the natives, though many reject it on account of 
its reputed disgusting habits. In several ex- 
amined in the estuaries of the Ganges, and at 
| Pimang, the stomach contained remains of small 

fishes and crustacea. Accordine to Bennett, it 

ig in Ceylon angled on hooks baited with a kind 
! of sea-weed (* Pendah,’’) of which this fish ap- 
| pears to be particularly fond. | 
| Genus HOLACANTHUS, Lacepede 1802. 
| With a large backwards pointed spine at the 
angle of the preopercle, the margins of which 
are toothed. 

(3751) Lolacanthus annularis, (Bloch.) 


| 

{ 

| syn, Gheetodon aynularis, Bloch. Tab, 214. 

| Chetcdon annularis, Linne : Syst. 1262. 
| 

| 

! 

! 

| 

| 





a ee ce es 


— ene te 


Bonne wuneau, Lacepede 1V, 526, 
O33. 
ee annularis, Shaw, LV. 3380, PI. 
Russell, LAXXVILI. Sahni Tchapa. 
: per ie anuularis, Cuv. R. A LD, 
real a 
| Holacanthus annularis, Cuv. aud Val. 
| Ground colour of the body and. fins hight 
brown with golden lustre, darker on the head ; 
external half of soft dorsal and anal blackish ; 
scales of the body with a central blackish spot ; 
at a little distance above the shoulder and opercle 
a ring of deep blue, internally and externally edg- 
ed with black ; on the body a number of simi- 
larly coloured oblique, slightly arched bands : the 
anterior, from the 7th dorsal spine, obliquely 
downwards, terminating a little below the ring ; 
the second froin the 1Uth dorsal spine ; the third 
from the 4th dorsal ray joins the termination of 
the two preceding bands ; the succeeding radiate 
from about the fifth dorsal, each describing a larg- 
nt 
of the opercle ; the fifth in the axilla, the-sixth, 
seventh and eighth, which latter passes along the 
base of the anal, terminate betweeu the raot, of 
the pectoral and ventral; the ninth, passes, verti- 
cally in front of the caudal fin, spanning the soft 
anal ; the tenth and eleventh follow the, course 
From the orbit . a,short horizontal 
Ine bl nd, svbigh on the opercle 
divides in three branches, .of which the lower 
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"passes obliquely down to meet the. fourth of the 
body ; from the nostrils tothe upper part of the 
preopercle another horizontal band. “Dorsal and 
anal spines white, covered by the brownish mem- 
brane ; caudal, ventral and pectoral ‘rays, light 
vellowish brown, mémbrane dark brown ; the 
large preopercular spine white, the shallow 
groove on the external surface filled with a brown 
membrane. ; to the slightly convex upper margin 
is attached a black, loose membrane. [via brown- 
ish golden, the orvital half speckled with black. 
D 18/22, C 17, A 3/21, V 1/5, P. 18, Br. 
VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Moluccas, Ma- 
lacea, Pondicherry, Vizagapatamn. Total length : 
1 foot. In November 1843 a single individual 
was observed at Pinang. From the descriptions 
and figures published, it appears that the num- 
ber and distribution of the bands are liable to 
individual variations. In the one examined, 
the length of the entire fourth dorsal ray did 
not exceed that of the first ventral, whereas it 
commonly projects beyond the caudal fin. The 
figure of Russell is defective in not representing 
the loose membrane attached to the superior 
concave margin of the large spine, nor the den- 
titions of the margins of the preopercle. 

Genus PLATAX, Cuvier 1817. Teeth setace- 
ous, external series trilobate ; body very coin- 
pressed and high ; dorsal spines few, hid in the 
anterior margin of the fin; anterior rays of 
dorsal, anal and ventral fins elongated, in some 
falciform. 

(3752) Platax Vespertilio, (Bloch). 

ADULT. 
Chetodon vespertilio, Bloch. Pl. 199, 
Fig. 2. 
Cheetodon vespertilio, Linne, Syst. 1257. 
Chetodon vespertilio, Shaw, 1V. 34h 
Platax vespertilio, Cuv. R, A. aSl7 II. 
304, (°). 
Platax vespertilio, Ruppell : Atlas 148 
(Verzeichniss) Note 5, 
Platax vespertilio, Cuv. QR. 
4198, (7). 
Platax blochit, Cuv. and Val. VII. 22. 
Platax vespertilio japonicus. ‘Temm. and 
Schl. faun. Jap. Pisces, $38, ‘Tab. 
XDI. 
Platax vespertilio, Richardson, Report 
1845, 2-65. 
‘  “Platax blochii, Bleeker : Verh. Batav. 
Gen. XI. 5. , 

Head and body pale bluish silvery brown, 
lighter on the cheeks, opercles, throat, sides and 
abdomen ; thé scales minutely dotted and edged 
‘with blackish brown, and sometimes with a few 
scattered small dark spots on the sides ; the ocu- 
Jar, pectoral and caudal ‘band indistinct ; basal 
half of dorsal and anal fins like the body ; upper 
half blackish; the rays whitish; caudal pale 
greyish ttahsparent ; posteridt margin blackish ; 

entrals ‘blackiéh*; pectoral rays brownish yel- 


2829, 










low, with a broad: brownish band at the base. 


Tris brownish golden, vertically divided by the 


ocular band. 05/36, 37, 38 or 89; C. 174, A 
3/25, 26, 27 or 28, V a/d,.P 17 or 18, Br. VI, 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang,::Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Isle of France, Red Sea, Ceylon, Bay 
of Bengal, China: Sea, Japan, New Guinea, 
Amboina, Java, Madura. ‘otal length : 7 inch. 
The greatest height of the body is..o little less 
than { of the total length or equal the distance 
from the syinphvysis of the lower jaw to the ter- 
menation of the dorsal and anal fias, [In the 
present and in the two succeeding species, it is 
calculated from the first dorsal to the first anal 
spine]. 

Youne.~-Var. A. 

Syn. Seba TIL. 25, Fie. 15 ? | 
Chetodon pinnatus, Linné: Mus. A: F. PL 

38, Fie. 6 ? | 

Chetodon pinnatus Linné Syst. 1241? 

Chetodon  vespertilio, Bennett: Ceylon 


No, 5. 
Platax ehrenbergii, Cuv. and Val. VII. 
221 


Platax ehrenbergii, (Syz. vespertilin) Riip- 
pell: N. W. Fische, 33. 

Platax ehrenbergii, Richardson, Report 
1845, 245, 

Ifead, body, dorsal and ventral fins light rust- 
coloured, or reddish ochre, lehter on the sides 
and abdomen, minutely dotted with black ; on 
the forehead above the centre of each orbit a 
brown dot; from the occiput through the iris to 
the ventral spme a more or less cistinet, often 
interrupted, blackish brown band ; traces of a 
second such from the anterior dorsal spine to 
the pectoral fm; im some a_ blackish spot at 
the base of the anterior dorsal fin and a_ ecorres- 
ponding smaller at the base of the anal ; a black- 
ish spot at the termination of the base of the 
dorsal and anal fins ; caudal pale reddish yellow 
with a vertieal reddish brown band at the base ; 
peetorals pale yellow, in some with a brownish 
line alone the base. Iris golden of the ground 
colour of the body, vertically divided by the 
ocular band. ‘Total length from 12 to 42 inch. 

YounG.—Var. B. 
Syyx. Vianing No. 199, Cambing. 
Valentyn No. 62. | 
Renard Pl. 24. Fig. 129, 
Platax albipunetatus, Ruppell: Atlas. 69, 
Tab. 18. Fig, t. 
Platax guttulatus, Cuy. R.A. TP. 193 (7) 
Platax guitulatus, Cuv. and Val. VII. 
227 PL 186. | | 
Platax vespertilio. Riippetl: Neue Wir- 
belth. Fische. 33. BPD sy ETE, 
Head and body pale silvery chocolate eotoured , 
cheeks, opercle, fhroat and’ abdomen “bluish 
white ; on the forehead above each'orbit arown 
dot; from the occiput through tie irts to ‘the 
ventrals, a coritinued or itterrupted dark: ‘brown 
band, or light brown with dark edges ; from the 
first dorsal spine {o the pectoral more or less <lis- 
tinct traces of'a second band ; on different parts 
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of the body ‘some:scattered pearl-eoloured : spots, 
with dark brown edges and of irregular shape ; 
base of dorsal and-anal of the gvound:colour ‘of 
the ‘body ; rest of their membranes bluish -white 
dotted with black ; their margins blackish ; rays 
light greyish’; base of the candal of the ground- 
colour of éhe body ‘with a vertical, forwards 
arched, dark brown band ; rest of the fin pale 
vellow ; ventralis blackish; the fifth ray and its 
membrane whitish, minately dotted with brown ; 
pecturals yellowish white. Iris pale chocolate 
coloured, with a narrow golden ring, vertically 
intersected by the ocular band. Total length : 
12 to 8% inch. In individuals of the given di- 
mensions, the greatest height equals the length of 
the body to the centre of the dark band on the 
caudal fin, or it is about # less than the total. 
The elongation of the anterior dorsal, anal and 
ventral rays is liable to individual variations, 
the maximuin of the two fofiner fins not exceed- 
ing 3 of the greatest height of the body. The 
ventrals never exceed 2 of the greatest height. 
On each side of the lower jaw appear three mi- 
nute distant pores. In the early age the teeth 
of the two or three external series are trilobate, 
but they become blunter with age. At Pinang 
young individuals with pearl-coloured spots, 
appear to be of rarer occurrence than the others. 
‘The intestinal canal is nearly twice the length of 
the fish; of the five ciwcopyloric appendages 
the three larger are of nearly equal length; the 
other two are very minute ; the air-vessel is lan- 
ceolate, very thin, pearl coloured. In individu- 
als of all ages the stomach contained remains 
of fishes and crustacea. Dr. Ruppell adds Pladav 
gaymardi, Cuv. and Val. (VIL. 216) to the syno- 
uymes of the present species. 


(8753) Platax teira, (Forskal). 
Sry. Chatodon pinnatus,Chiuens. Lagerstr No. 
25? 


Cheetodon teira, Forskal, 60 No. $2, Tab. 


Chetodon teira, Bloch, Tab. 199 Fig. 1. 

Chetodon teira, Linné Syst. 1265. 

Cheetodon teira, Shaw, LV. 3-45, PI. 48. 

Platax teira, Cuv. R. A. IT. 193 (7) 

Platax teira, Ruppell: Atl. 68. 

Platax teira, Cuv. and Val. 226. 

Platax teira, Ruppell: Neue Wirbelth. 

Fische 33. 37. | 
Young. Growid colour of the body, dorsal, 

anal and ventral fins pale silvery whitish, the 
scales edlged with blackish brown or deep pur- 
ple ; opercles, throat and abdomen bluish white, 
ninutely.dotied.with black; from the occiput, 
through theiris:over the ventral soft fin a black- 
ish: band ;-a second from the anterior margin of 
‘the dorsal fiv, spreadigg over the dorsal spines, 
continuing vertically over the posterior part: of 
the opercle :to «the abdomen ; a third’ over the 


pesterior part of the dovsal, the body and the | 


anal fin and: dver:the base of the caddal ; the rest 
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eight or ten are sometimes cap 


of the candal: and the -pectorals whitish. Iris 
pale golden, vertically. divided by the ocular 
baud. Older, The vertical bands very indistinct ; 
dorsal, anal and ventral ‘fits ‘bluish black or 
brown ; caudal greyish’ brown, the niargin black- 
ish. Iris blackish or’ brownish ‘with ° a ~ narrow 
golden ring round the pupil. “D 5/8t or 32, C 
IT}, A 3/23, 24 or 25, V1/5;° P V4, Br. VE. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Ned Sea, Malabar, Bay of Bengal. 
Total length : 8 inch. The greatest héight equals 
the length of the body, the caudal fii not inelud- 
ed; the latter, as also the head, being } of the 
total length. The elongation of the anterior rays 
of the dorsal, anal and ventral fins ‘is compart- 
tively greater in vonng than in older individuals ; 
in all, however, it is liable to considerable indi- 
vidual variations. The dorsal and anal are ei- 
ther equal or differing: in the young their great- 
est, elongation exceeds by } the greatest height 
of the body. ‘The ventrals often differ amony 
themselves : in the young their greatest lenvth 
does not exceed the greatest height of the body, 
in older ones it slightly exceeds one half of that 
distance. On each side of the lower jaw appears 
three small distant pores. At Pinang smatler 
individuals oecur at all seasons; larger ones are 
less frequent. | 


(375+) Platav arthriticus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syx. Kean bonna, Bell: Philosoph. Transact. 
1793. | | | 

Chitodon arthriticus, Cuv. and Val, VIT. 


229% 


Head, back, sides, dorsal, caudal and anal fins 
dull chocolate brown or lead coloured, in some 
largely marbled with dark brown ; abdomen pale 
whitish ; ventrals brownish yellow ; peetoral whit- 
ish. Lris of the ground colour of fle body, with 
a narrow golden ring. D (3)/31, C 7?; A (33/23, 
V 1/5, P17, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Singopore, Java, Sumatra. ‘Total length : 1 foot 
7 inch, ‘The dorsal and anal spines are so com- 
pletely hidden, that they are imperceptible to the 
touch, but on close inspection their points may 
be perceived through the integuments. The 
rreatest height equals the distance from the muz- 
zle to the termination of the dorsal and ventral 
fins. The diameter of the eye is ¢ of ‘the length 
of the head, which is about + of the total. The 
large arched occipital crest, and the nodulous en- 
largement. of some of the bones render this spe- 
cies easily distinguishable. On each side-of the 
symphysis of the upper Jaw appears a) \zaimni 





pore, and five somewhat larger on each. side of 


the lower jaw. At Pinang this ‘speciesiis mot 
numerous, although from October till Jemiiary 
apttined "ats ‘a. time 
iv the fishing stakes. The flavour. is considered 
excellent. ‘The large air-vessel' is too thin, -and 
yields too little isinglass to’ become of value. 
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(3755) Platar ocellatus, Cuy. and Vale, 
Ss. 'Platax occllatus, Cuv, and Val, VIT. 239. 

_ Ground colour of body and tins pale ochreous 
silvery ; with one frontal and five lateral | ferrusi- 
nous bands, edged with black ; anarrow frontal 
band along the profile of the head to the point 
of the muzzle ; the first lateral from the occiput, 
describing a forwards directed arch, throngh the 
iris, over the cheek to a little in fiont of the ven- 
trals ; the second, less arched, from in front of 
the dorsal, bordering on the opercle, enclosing 
the base of the pectoral to midway between the 
ventrals and anus; the third following obliquely 
the two or three posterior dorsal spines, proceeds 
a little backwards down the side, to the an- 
terior margin of the anal; the fourth, the broad- 
est, from between the spine and soft part of the 
dorsal, describing a slightly backwards directed 
arch down the side and over the anterior third 
of the anal; at the base of the dorsal within this 
band a large rounded or oval black spot; the fifth 
band follows the margin of the soft dorsal ; In front 
of the caudal, within the black edges of this 
band, a vertical oval black spot with a broad 
white margin ; the rest of the band following the 
Inargin of the soft anal, successively joins the 
fourth and third preceding bands: the dorsal 
spines and the angle they form with the rays of 
a brilliant orange, which spreads over the origin 
of the fourth and fifth bands. Anterior half of 
caudal ferruginous, posterior whitish, bluish or 
blackish towards the margin ; pectorals vellowish 
white; ventrals milky white, the marginal half 
of the soft part black. Iris pale golden, vertical- 
ly divided by the anterior lateral band. (C6 or 
7/29 or 30, C 174 A 3/19 or 20, V 1/5, P 15, 
Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Penin- 
sula, Singapore. Total length : 3s tuch. The length 
of the head M a little less than + Of the total, its 
greatest vertical diameter slightly exceeding the 
length. The eye is situated alittle above the 
centre of the vertical diameter of the head, close 
to the profile; the diameter is a little less thin ; 
of the length of the head, equal the distance 
across the forehead. The form of the body is 
broad oval, the back and abdomen forining uni- 
form arches, interrupted by the somewhat horij- 
zontally protracted muzzle. The greatest height 
of the body, from the root of the fourth dorsal 
ray. to the first anal spine, exceeds by } half the 
total length. ‘Ihe mouth is very small, slightly 
protractile, the lower jaw longer than the upper ; 
the teeth setaceous, all uniformly pointed, none 
trilobate. The anterior dorsal spines are very 
short, the rest gradually increase, the last equal- 
ling the length of the head. The two or ie 
anterior rays, the longest, slightly exceed + of 
the greatest height of the body; the extent of 
the base of the dorsal fin equals the length of the 
body, the head aud \caudal. not included. The 
posterior margin of the caudal is shehtly arched ; 
7 
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the length of this. and the pectoral fing is about 2 
of the tolal. The third anal spine equals the 
hfth dorsal ; the two auterior, rays, the longest, 
measure 7 of the longest dorsal rays ; the extent 
of the base of the anal is Jess than 2-of that. of 
the dorsal, ‘The ventral spine equils the fifth 
dorsal spine ; the first ray is elongated, about the 
length of the head. The seales are rather large, 
orbicular, finely ciliated ; the lateral line conti- 
nues straight to a short distance from the. head, 
where it rises to a moderate arch, gradually ap- 
proaching the back till suddenly terminating 
beneath the last dorsal rays. The proportions and 
the colours are the saipe in all ages. The. uni- 
formly setaceous teeth, the coniparatively less 
height of the body and elongation of the dorsal 
and anal tins are characters which remove this 
species from the rest, and approach it to the Ge- 
nus Chelodon. As above observed, the peculiar 
distribution of colours bears.a striking resem- 
hlance to that of Ghelmon rostratus, (Linne), 
During the month of May 1840 numerous indi- 
viduals were daily observed in the tishmarket at 
Singapore. At Pinang single individuals occur 
during all seasons. 'The fish is eaten both fresh 
and dried by the natives, although reputed in- 
different and bony, 

Genus MONODACTYLUS. Laceyede. 1800. 
Body compressed ; dorsal and anal scaly, more 
or less faleiform, with their spines hid to the 
point in the anterior margin ; teeth close, velvety, 
ventral spines minute, the latter so as easily to 
escape observation. 

(3756) Monodactylus rhombeus (Forskal.) 

Syn. Scomber rhombeus, Forskal Fauna Arab. 

58, No. 78, 

Centrogaster rhombeus, Linne: 
1338. 

Centropodus rhomboidalis, Lacepede IIL 
803, 304, 305. 

Russell, LIX. Kauki Sandawa. 

Psettus rhombeus, Cuy. R. A. LT. 193 

Psettus rhombeus, Cuyv. and Val- VI}. 
245, 

Monodactylus rhombeus, Swainson II. 
212. 








Syst. 


Adult, Profile of the head and back black : 
the rest above the lateral line golden green : 
sides of the head, opercles, and the body beneath 
the lateral line pale silvery ; from’ the anus to 
the anal tin a black line ; from the occiput to 
the centre of the upper margin of the ‘orbit an 
oblique black band, continued through ‘the pale 
golden iris, and in some over the cheek ; @. second 
similar band from the first dorsal. pine to. the 
point of the opercle; anterior margin. of dorsa: 
and angle formed by. the anterior six Oe: eight 
rays black ; the branched part of the: suooeeding 
rays gamboge, minutely dotted with black the 
rest of the fin golden. green; caudal gamboge, 
margin black or blackish ; anterior naargin of anal 
and the angle formed by the anterior four TAYS 
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bluish black ; the bratiched part of the’ succeed- Adult? Head above and back blackish brown ; 
ing rays palé Wish” or tlackish, minntely dot-| the scales silvery brownish grey; edged with 
ted with black: the rest of the fin greenish | brown : those above the lateral line with darker 
or bluish silvery ; anal spines aud rays white, ! brown than those below ; each series of ‘scales 
the latter minutely dotted with black ;. pectorals | longitudinally separated from the succeeding by 
yellowish white, Young. Like the adult, but | a lighter or darker ferruginous stripe, imparting 
the head, botly, dorsal and anal fins, minutely | to the body a striped appearance ; "from beneath 
dotted with black, in some so closely, as_to im- | the eye, over the check and opercle a ferruginous 
part a general blackish colour. 1) 8/28, 29. or siripe ; a second continued or interrupted, from 
30,C 17§, A 3/29 or 30, V 1/3, 4 or 5, P17 | behind the orbit to the point of the opercle ; on 
or 18, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Matay- | the occiput some irregular ferruginons spot. ‘Dor- 
an Peninsula, Singapore, \slé of France, Red | sal and anal spines and membrane pale greyish 
Sea, Coromandel. Total length : 3) inch. ‘The; brown, or neutral tint, minutely dotted with 
length of the head is contained 3} times in| brown ; soft portion of dorsal, anal and the cau- 
the total ; its greatest vertical diameter is 4 of! dal of the ground colour ; their marginal part 
the totallength. ‘The diameter of the eve is | blackish ; ventrals pale bluish grey, minutely 
contained 2} times in the lenzth of the head, | dotted with brown, marginal half blackish ; pec- 
lut equals the distance across the forehead. | toral rays buff, membrane transparent ; the scales 
The height of the body, between the origin of | of the base and those between the rays like 
the dorsal and anal fins, is contained about 1} those of the body. [ris silvery near the pupil, 
time in the total length : itequals the distance the rest bluish black or brown, Young. Ground 
frum the centre of the anterior part of the orbit | colour of the body paler and with a bluish tint ; 
to the termination of the dorsal and anal fins. | lateral stripes paler and fewer. D 11/12, 14 or 
Vertically measured, the dorsal equals the length | 15, C 173, A 3/22, 13 or 14, V1 /5. P18 or 
of the head ; the anal is somewhat more ; 19, Br. VEL. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan 

| 








nearly equals the greatest. vertical diameter of | Peninsula. Total length : 7% inch. The length 
the head or about 3 of the total length. The | of the head is contained Jess than four times in 
ventral spines are very short, but strong, each | the total : its height at the occiput equals the 
heing 5's of the length of the head ; at the base | length. The eye is situated above the centre of 
both are almost in contact, but their points di- | the head, nearer the muzzle than the gill-opening : 
verge. The ventral rays of each fin are contain- | its horizontal diameter is about ! of the length 
ed in a small grove in the body ; they are very | of the head. ‘The greatest: vertical diameter of the 
minute and their number not only varies from 5 | body slightly exceeds 1 of the total length. The 
to 3 in different individuals, but also on cither | number of external maxillary teeth appears to in- 
side in the same individual. The proposed genus | crease with age : the largest individual examin- 
Psettus, Cuv. and Val. 1831, is characterised as | ed had 30 in each jaw. Their size decreases from 
having no palatal teeth, which, as far as the pre- | the centre towards the angles of the mouth; 
sent species is concerned, is a mistake. Forskal’s | the posterior, horizontal process is slightly 
diagnosis of Scomber rhombens :“denles namerosi | longer than the anterior trenchant, one. Behind 
subtitles. Lingua obtusa, prope apicein superne | the external series is a narrow crescent-shaped 
callo ovalt, plano, albido seabro,” which is per- | naked space, from the posterior concave margin 
fectly correct. All the teeth are velvety, ‘en | of which rises a single series of minute, distant, 
velours ras et serre :”’ those of both Jaws appear backwards arched teeth. On the vomer appears 
like narrow bands ; of the vomer like a small | a transversely oval elevation with velvety teeth ; 
rhombic elevation ‘ of the plate on each side | on each palatal bone a harrow line, and on each 
like a lancet-shaped line, broader in front ; of 
each of the pterygoid bones like a triangular 
band, broader than the rest, and with the apex 
in front. On the ovaltongue the teeth occupy 
the middle, leaving the margin ‘aaked. Single 
individuals ocour during all seasons at Pinang, 
where they are eaten by the natives. 

‘Genus -PIMELEPTERUS, Jacepede 1802, 
Body ‘oval; compressed ; dorsal single, its rays, 
as well.as those of the caudal and anal, covered 
with scales ; the single external series of maxil- 
lary teeth trenchant, fixed by means ofa hori- 
zontal posterior process resembling a talon. 

_ GTS1) Pimelepterus oblongior, Cuv. and Val. } present species occur, but, rately, during all sea- 
Brn, Pime pterus, oblongior, Cuv. and Val, sons. The flavour is said to be very’ good. 


| pterygoid a broad lanceolate elevation with simi- 
lar teeth. The tongue is small, but broad, 
rounded in front; on each side of the base ap- 
pears a small oval spot of velvety teeth. The 
largest individual presented nine longitudinal 
series of scales above the lateral line, eighteen 
below, the longest of which contained 52. scales. 
The anal spines gradually increase in letigth ; 
the posterior, the longest, is less than 2. of the 
{length of the succeeding ray. From the ‘Ggu 
of Pimelepierus boscii, Lacepede (Cuv. -and Val. 
Pl. 187), it would appear, that in ‘that species 
the second and third anal spines: are of e 


tial spines . are of equal 
length. At Pinang single individuals of the 
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fixlong; sealy ; dorsal short, ‘elevated ; head 
obtuse 5. eve large ; opercle with. a small spine; 
velvety teeth . in. ‘the ~~ on Loe vomer: and 


palatal bones. 
Bandi Pempheris since; Cay, 


“Six. Pempheris molneca, Cus. B. AL 11,195 (1). 

| Penpheris tnolucea, Cav. and Val. VI 306. 
Seep nena molicen, Verim. S¢hli Pauna Japon. 

Pise. 65, Pl. XLAV, Fig. 3. 

-Pempleris molucea, Richardson, Report 1545, 
Toung. Head above and back pale metallic 
sap -coloared lighter on the upper half of the 
sides ; cheeks, opercles and abdomen silvery 
with golden and steel-blue reflections ; all parts 
minutely dotted with brown, on the opercles and 
cheeks 30 closely as to acquire the appearance of 
a brown band following the posterior and the in- 
ferior inargin of the orbit; lateral line pile 
orange ; fins pale reddish yellow ; ; the scaly por- 
tion of the dorsal, caudal and anal coloured and 
dotted like the body ; the upper half of the dor- 
sal spines and membrane so closely dotted with 
reddish brown, as to acquire a general brownish 
appearance. Iris pale golden round the pupil, 
the rest niinutely and closely dotted with black. 
D 6/9, C172, A 3/42, V1/5,P 19, Br. VIL. 
TInhabits Sea of Pinang, Moluceas, Batavia, 
Japan. Totallength: 8f inch. The length of 
the head is contained 4.3 times in the total : its 
ereatest vertical diameter equals the length. The 
profile between the eyes is not convex, but some- 
what concave, owing to a slight projection of 
the upper margin of the orbit, “thus inter secting 
the profile. The diameter of the eye isa little 
less than 3 of the length of the head; the orbit 
occupies the upper half, nearer the muzzle than 
the will-opening. The greatest vertical diameter 
of the body, at the origin of the dorsal fin, 1s 
about 4 of the total length. ‘The stomach — is 
thick, leathery, with four Targer and two smaller 
mendicula coecopylorica. The intestinal canal 

4 of the length of the fish. The gall bladder 
is song, linear. The air-vessel Jar ve, thick; the 
anterior third is rounded joined by. a constriction 
to the posterior oval portion. A single young 
individual was observed at Pinang in May 1845. 


Genus TOXKOTES, Cuvier 1817. Body short 
and compressed ; dorsal fin placed on the pos- 
terior half-of the back, with very strong spines ; 
soft part of dorsal and anal scaly ; muzzle de- 
pressed, short ; lower jaw projecting beyoud the 
upper ; velvety teeth in the jaws, vomer, palatals, 
pterygyoids and on the tongue ; lower margin of 
infraorbital and a 7 toothed ; “bran- 
chiostegous rays 7. 

(3759) Lowotes jaculater, (Pallas). 

Syn. Scisna jacutlatriz, Patlad:: ‘Spicil. Fase. 8, 41. 


Scjrena: Sonn Heme: Phil. ‘Transact. 


Scarus ‘schdonses, Linne : : ‘Syst. 1282. 
Scivena jaculatrix, Bannaterte ; Encycl. Me- 
thod. Pl. d’Iechthyol. 121. 






celght ray ; 





acepede 1V. 5, 17. 

Labre sagittaire; Lacepale lif. 425, gia 

Scarus schlosseri, Shaw, 1V. 398. 

Taitbrus jaculator, ibid. 4&5, PL 68. 

Toxotes jacalator, Cav. Ro ALTE 196.00 | 

Coius chatareus, Buchan. Hamilton, 191, 370 
Pl. 14, Fig. 34,00 

Toxotes jaculator, Cav. and Va, VIE. 314, Pi. 
129. 

Toxotes jaculator, Swainvon, ii. 214. 


(3780) Var. Toxotes malaceensis, Cuv.and Val. 


Syn. Cuv. and Val. VIL. 320. | 
Ikan sumpit or Sa sumpit of the Malays. 
Head above silvery olive green, brown or black- 
ish, all the rest silver y buff or greyish; all the 
scales with minute brown dots, either spread or 
collected round the centre, so as to produce faint 
brownish longitudinal lines; along the side five 
large rounded spots: the first on the occiput in 
front of the operele ; the second behind the oper- 
cle, intersected by the lateral line; the third be- 
tween the spiny and soft dorsal ; the fourth close 
to the termination of the soft dor sal; the fifth at 
the upper half of the root of the caudal ; ; above 
this series another of smaller black spots, viz. 
one between the first and second lower spots ; 
another between the second and third ; a third at 
the centre of the base of the soft dorsal ; in some 
the upper series of spots is confluent along the 
back : some have a small black spot on the sym- 
physis of the lower jaw. Dorsal spines ana mem- 
brane either brownish black or grevish, minutely 
dotted with black ; the soft dorsal silvery olive, 
with a large oblique black spot joining the third 
of the upper dorsal series ; another spreading 
over the upper half of the posterior seventh or 
margin of the soft portion black ; 
caudal bright camboge with a more or less dis- 
tinet black, backwards arched band behind the 
root ; upper half of anal silvery olive or greyish 
green, lower half black ; pectorals and veutrals 
white, the latter with a large black spot, in some 
occupying nearly the whole space between the 
first, and fourth ray. Iris bright gamboge or 
orange, blackish towards the orbit. D 5/12 
13, Cl 172, A 3/15, 16 or 17, V 1/5 P 18 or 14 
Br. VIL Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, New Guinea,, Isle of 
Burn, Java, Malabar, mouths of the (anges. 
Total leneth: 7 inch. This, appears to be — “the 
variely, described by M.M, Cuvigy and Valenci- 
ennes from a drawing in the. series, formerly i in 
the late Colonel, Farquhar’ s possession. The 
food of several examined, consisted of remains of 
crustacea. In the Straits of Mathcéa. this “fish 
occurs, but not numerously, at alt’ bedsone. -Ttis 
eaten by the Malays, who record its ‘habits in the 


| denomination : ikan signifying’ a fish, aumpitan a 


blow-pipe. — 
Fam. “‘TENIOIDE. 

Genus CEPOLA, .Linne 1766, Body . elon- 
gated, compressed like a swaord- blade; dorsal 
and anal fins very long , caudal pointed ; ventrals 
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attached under the pectorals; muzzle obtuse; 

jaws opening nearly vertically, with pointed 

teeth ; the ventrals are the only fins preceded by 
a bony spine. ss | 
(3761) Cepola abreviata, Cuv. and Val. 

| SYN. Cgpola abreviata, Cuv, and Val. X. 403. 

e Cepola variegata, Swainson II. Appen- 

dix, 402. — 

Head above carmine ; cheeks and opercle paler ; 
jaws, preopercle and throat silvery whitish ; back 
deep flesh-coloured, paler, with silvery reflections 
on the sides and abdomen, pale bluish under the 
pectorals ; lateral line silvery; along the middle 
of the sides a longitudinal series of about 14 
round, distant, orange, or cornelian-red spots, 
gradually decreasing 1 size towards the caudal ; 
dorsal and anal rose-coloured, deepening to crim- 
son on the marginal half; and hedged through- 
out, dorsal at the posterior part, with dark pur- 
ple ; membranes sparingly dotted with brown ; 
caudal rays black; membrane cornelian-red ; 
pectorals transparent, ventrals white. Iris silve- 
ry rese-coloured, orbital margin black. 1) 72 or 
74, C13, A 74, V 1/5, P 19, Br. VI. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Moluccas, Anjer (Java,) China. 
Total length: 7% inch. The length of the head 


is 4 of the total; the depth at the occiput 2 of 


the length. The distance from the muzzle to 
the eye is 4 of that from the muzzle to the point 


of the opercle. The diameter of the eye is 3 of 


tlre length of the head. In each jaw appears a 


sinvle series of smal] pointed recurvous teeth, of 


which those near the symphysis are a little longer 
than the rest. There are about 24 on each side 
of the upper, 12 on each side of the lower jaw. 
On the lower margin of the preopercle appear 
five rather strong spines: two pointing obliquely 
backwards and downwards at the angle, and 
three, pointing forwards, along the margin. ‘The 
cheeks and opercles are covered with scales, 
the rest of the head is naked. The vertical 
diameter at the pectorals nearly equals the 
length of the head ; the diameter in front of the 
caudal is scarcely + of the former. They body 
is covered with small rounded scales, considera- 
bly larger, however, than in Cepola rubescens, 
Linne. The lateral line, like a thin cord, con- 
sists of keeled scales. It proceeds from the 
upper part of the gill-opening obliquely npwards 
to the fourth dorsal ray, from whence it aceom- 
panies the base of the dorsal fin to the termina- 
tion, which latter is joined to the caudal. The 
length of the longest dorsal ray is } of the verti- 
cal diameter of the body. The anal commences 
opposite the eighth dorsal ray; the longest rays 
slightly exceed those of the dorsal. The pectorals 
are rounded, their length is 2, of the total. The 
ventrals are situated a little in front of the pec- 


torals, and are a little shorter; the first ray ter- 


minates in a filament reaching the anus, or origin 


of the anal fin; the,fifth ray has three fourths of 
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* 


its length attached to. the abdomen by a mem- 
brane. The caudal is pointed ; its length is 1). 
in the total. ‘the stomach is small, but thicken- 
ed. There are eight crecopyloric appendages. 
Che instestinal caudal is } of the length of the 
fish. ‘The air-vessel is rather large, silvery. Two 
individuals occurred at Pinang in March and April 
1845. The smaller, 4 inches in length, resem- 
bled the one just described, in colours and in the 
distribution of the spots; but it differed in the 
following dimensions. ‘The length of the head 
was 63 in the total, of which the caudal and the 
pectorals measured 2. Both head and these fins, 
therefore, were proportionally considerably longer 
in the smaller than in she larger individual. The 
spectnen in the Zoological Society’s Museum 

London, deseribed by Mr. Swainson, measnres 
one foot in length. 


Fam. GOBIOIDA. 


Genus GOBIUS, Zinne, 1748. Head de- 
pressed with pores between the eyes; dorsal fins 
two, distinct, rays of both flexible; ventral. fins 
united at the edges, forming a circle ; vent with 
a tuberele ; body covered with sedies, the free 
edges of which ciliated ; teeth small, numerous - 
brauchiostegous rays five, _ 

(3762) Godius elegans, Kuhl. ahd Van. Hasselt. 
Var. Buft witha tinge of olive, minutely dotted 
with brown ; the upper half of the sides with 3. 
or 4 indistinct lines, each formed by a series of 
very short brown streaks, beneath which a series. 
of indistinct brown spots; a blackish spot at the 
posterior margin of the orbit; a seeond at the 
upper part of the reot of the pectoral fin, anda 
third at the lower part of the root, spreading on 
the gill-membrane. Near the lower part of the 
root of the pectoral is a faint trace of a fourth 
brown spot. ‘The membranes of the fins are of 
avery pale bluish green, minutely dotted with 
brown ; those of the dorsals, particularly the 
second, with 3 or 4 indistinet series of blackish 
spots, and few similar on the caudal membrane, 
The rays of the anterior dorsal have 2 or 3 series 
of brown spots. Iris pale greenish silvery, mi- 
nutely dotted with brown. D 6—1/9, C 168, 
A 1/3, V 1/5, P 18, Br. V. Inhabits See of 
Pinang. Total length : 34 snch. A single indi- 
vidual observed differs from Godbius elegans, Cuy. 
and Val. XII. 58. found in Vanikolo, New 
Guinea, Java, and Bombay, in having one soft 
ray less in the 2nd dorsal and anal-fing ; and 
slightly in colours, which differences howere 
appear not sufficient to constitute a distinet 
species. ee aoe 
(3763) Gobivs kohkive, Cuv.and Val. 

Syn. Russell LI. Kohu, i, a 
—_ gis oy end Val. XII, 
us KokKIus, *mont, Atlas - 
V4, ig. 3? gies Ont, Atlas: Pl. 
Gobius kokius, Jerdos, Madras Journ. 
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— Gobins kokius, Bleeker: Verb. Batav. strive converging towards the centre of the pos- 
Gen, AXEL 84,5. terior inargin. The longitudinal series, from, the 
Head above and back greenish brown, sides | root of the pectoral to the caudal, contains about 

pale reddish yellow ; abdomen white ; the back | 33 seales. The height of the first dorsal is 1 of 
with 5 large, distant, brownish spots ; 5 similar | the total length ; the fifth rav i3 shehtly longer 
on the sides, the latter disposed beneath the in- | than the rest, and terminates in a short filament; 
tervals of the former.’ The rays’ and membranes: the membrane ts earried very close td the origin 
of the dorsal and caudal fins with brown spots | of the second dorsal, the height of which is } of 
distributed in transversal series, which, however, | the total length, Tn extent and height the anal 
are frequently Very indistinct, and in some scarce- | is a little less than the former: the posterior ex- 


ly perceptible. One or two brown spots ap-| tremity of both is pointed. 


The caudal, ventral 


pear in sonre at the root of the pectoral fins, the | and pectoral fins are a little pointed, of nearly 


meinbrane of which and of the ventral and anal! equal length, 2 of the total, 


fins is whitish. The lower half of the anal and | 
caudal membrane js blackish in some individuals. | 
Iris golden, jn some dotted with black. D6 
1/9, © 168 of 197, A 1/8, Vo 1/5, P20 or) 
91, Br. VV. Tuhabits Presh-rater and sea of 
Pinang, Isle of France, Malabar, Coromandel, 
Orissa, Java, Madura. ‘Total leneth : 8! teh. 
‘This species is closely allied to Godsns genres, 
Buch. Ham. from which M. Valenciennes ob- 
serves, it chiefly differs in the comparatively | 
smaller eye, @he diameter of which is jor} of 
the length of the head, while in’ @. grees it oc- 
eupies the second fourth of the length of the 
head. | 

(376-4) Gobius sublitus, Cantor, Pale grevish 
brown, lighter on the sides, abdomen bull, baek 
and sides with six indistinet: parallel longitudinal 
streaks, produced by a short brownish Tine divid- 
ing each scale ; fin-membranes minutely dotted 
with brown; anterior dorsal with a central trans- 
versal whitish waved band, and) a) similar at the 
base; second dorsal and caudal with 4 or 5 trims- 
versal series of oval whitish spots : and with a 
subterminal reddish white band ;— the posterior 
pointed part of this fin, as well as the outer half 
of the ventrals and peetorals, blackish. Tris pate 
wolden. ) 6—1/9, G 158, A 1/8, V1, PY, 
Bre, V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. ‘Total length +3 
inch. The head is elongated, 4 of the total length, 
depressed - the breadth of the nape a hte less 
than the depth, which equals 2 of the length of 
the head ; the profile vently sloping : the checks 
and opercles tumid ; the eves are nearly vertical, 
occupying the second fourth of the head, and 
placed excessively close together ; the muzzle 
potuted ; the lower jaw slightly longer than the 
upper ; the mouth very large, oblique. the angle 
situated beneath the posterior margin of the or- 
bit. The tecth of both jaws are crowded, card- 


a 


like, of unequal length, the external series shorter | 


than the rest, distant, bent imwards. On each 
side of the symphysis of the upper jaw, on the 
interial series, is a pair of teeth im length exceed- 
ing all the rest. The-anterior teeth of the inner 
series of the lower jaw are somewhat longer than 
the rest; the tongue is smooth flattened, cres- 
cent-shaped. ‘he body is elongated, its greatest 
depth being about 63 times in the total length. 
he scales are rather large, finely ciliated, with 


The species is not 
numerous : it appears to be closely allied to Go- 
hius biocellatus, Cuy. and Val. (NIL. 73), but it 
differs in its dentition and the filamentous fifth 
ray of the anterior dorsal. 

(3765) Gobins opogonias, Cantor. Back brown- 
ish, sides and abdomen buf, opercles minutely 
dotted with black. Baek and sides with 5 or 6 
parallel, sometimes interrupted, series of black 
spots; fin-menibranes bulf; on the anterior dor- 
sal two elongated black spots. of which the pos- 
terior between the 4th and 5th ray ; the second 
dorsal and anal fin with 2 or 3. transversal serics 
of black stops, and with their free margins black ; 
caudal edged with black with a mumber of some- 
what irregular transversal series of black spots ; 
ventrais with the extremities of the two central 
ravs (the fifth) black. Iris pale golden, spotted 
with black. D6 —1/8, C 257, A 178, V 1/5, P 
LS, Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Total length 
2#inen ‘The general outline, the short robust 
make, and the large scales impart to this specics 
1 certain resemblance to the Genus .fpogon. The 
head is about | of the total length, depressed, 
sloping ; the muzzle broad, rounded; the eves 
are lateral, near the upper profile, occupying the 
second fourth of the head ; their distance across 
the head, and that from the lower margin of the 
orbit to the angle of the mouth, equals the dia- 
meter of the eye, or one fourth of the length of 
the head. The jaws are nearly semi-circular, the 
lower slightly projects beyond the upper; the 
mouth is obliquely cleft, the angle situated un- 
Fder the middle of the orbit. The teeth of both 
| jaws are velvety, the external series of the upper 
pons ofa few distant teeth, slightly larger 
than the rest; in the lower jaw there is 
a similar internal series, of which the two 
nearest the symphysis have the appearance of 
| sinall canines. ‘The tongue is thin, narrow, cres- 
‘cent-shaped, aud smooth. ‘The profile of the 
forehead rises obliquely towards the first ray of 
the anterior dorsal, where the vertical diameter 
equals about + of the total length ; from thence 
the arched profile of the back and abdomen gra- 
dually converge towards the last ray of the se- 
toud dorsal and anal fins, the vertical diameter 
between which equals } of the total. length, 
and such it continues to the root ‘of the caudal. 


The height of the first ray of the anterior dorsal 
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fin equals one half of the greatestvertical diameter; | (3767) Godius criniger, Cuv. and Val. 
the second and third rays gradually increase ; the Sy. Gobius criniger, Cuv. and Val. XIT. 89. 
forth terminating ina filament, slightly ex- Pale ochreous with faint. silvery lustre; abdo- 
—eedes | the ercatest vertical diameter of the | men Whitish ; head and. upper jaw black ; three 
body ; but the sixth ray, scarcely equals half the | round black spots on the cheeks ; a fourth larger 
heivht of the first. ‘The second dorsal and the {at the posterior angle of the orbit ; a similar on 
anal fin arg ucarly opposite, ona backwards slop- | the opercle; on the sides three larve rounded 
jug devel, their extent being somewhat Jess than | black spots; the anterior behind the pectoral fin, 
Loft the total length, Their sixth, divided, rays, | spretnding on the back; the second below the 
ave the longest and equal about one-sixth of the | posterior part of the second dorsal, and the third 
total leneth. ‘Their first and last rays are about {at the root of the tail. Between these spots se- 
1 of the total leneth. "Phe distance between the | veral smaller, irregular black marks. The fin- 
anterior and second dorsal is about } of that be- | membranes whitish, that of the ventrals migute- 
tween the latter and the caudal tin. The latter | lv dotted with black. That of the two dorsals and 
is rounded, about 2 of the total leneth. The | the caudal with rather laree black spots ; the free 
peetoral fins are rounded, nearly as lone as the | margin of the eaudal and anal blaek.  dris palo 
caudal, and with the rays slightly filamentous. | golden, blackish, D6 —1/9, C J 33, A 1/9, V 
The ventrals are a little pointed, and seareely ex- {| 105, Pot7, Bro Ve Tuhabits Sea of Pinang, 
ceed one half the length of the pectorals. The | New Guinea, Malabar. ‘Total length 24 ineh. 
scales are generally very large, particularly on The oveiput aud the opercles are without seales ; 
the crown of the head. and the opereles finely | the rest of the body with large ciliated, faintly 
striated seales, of which the longitudinal 
series: frome the root of the pectoral to the an- 
terior part of the caudal contains about 3-4. The 
leneth of the head is about 2 of the total. Tbe 


ciliated. and striated: there breadth double their 
Jeneth. The loneitudinal series, from the root 
of the pectoral to the caudal, contains about 25 
eeales : the sides belund the second dorsal and 
the anal fins are covered by G vertical series, Ai second: ray of the anterior dorsal is the longest, 
few individuals were oceasioually observed amon) terminating ino a filament ; its length is double 
the fishes taken ia the stakes off the coast of Pine | that of the greatest vertical diameter, or a little 
This species is closely allied to anothers less than $ of the total length. ‘Che teeth are 
from the estuaries ear Calcutta: Godias sada- | minute, velvety, of nearly equal length, © This 
NuUNHIOS Juche. Lqeann. (Granyelie Fishes, | SPECIES Appears not to be numerous at Pinane. 
52,566) among whose duplicate series of draws | (3468) Gobias Cyanoclacis, Cantor. Greenish- 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ee. Ss 


ang, 


ervey, paler on the abdomen; the seales with a 


if 
. 


Ines there is a representation, Ino the number 
of ravs and the large size of the seales both agree, | central azure spot, forming on the body from 5 to 
and the black markings of the fius and the body 1 8 longitudinal series 5 the opercle aud root of the 
are also nearly the same, But G@. sadauadio is) pectorals with a few stinilar spots ; anterior dor- 
ofa strikingly more clongated shape, the third sal minutely dotted aud clouded with brown ; 
ray of the anterior dorsal fin is the longest, and | second dorsal black, pale at the base, upper 
the fourth is shorter not) terminating ina filae | anargin orange, between the rays 4 to 5 white 
ment. Godins filosus, Cuv. and Val, (NEL. 78) | oval spots, forming transversal series ; candal 
appears also to be allied to the preseut species.) similarly coloured, but with the upper half of 

(3766) Gobins acutipennis, Cuv. and Val, the posterior inmargin orange ; anal lntenses, 
Var. [ALL 81). | Brownish but with some im- | ventrals and pectorals paler black, the anterior 
distinet blackish coloured spots on the back aud | Inarein of each of the anal branched rays ne- 
sides ; fin-membranes bluish white, minutely dot- | companied by a blue streak. Genital papilla 
ted with black; the two dor-als and the upper | with an orange coloured apex. Iris golden, 
third of the caudal with indistinet transversal se-) spotted with blaek ; pupil strongly iridescent. 
ries of blackish spots. Iris blackish silvery. 1); D 61/10, C 174, A 1/10, V 1/5, P 19, Br. 
6—1/12, C 17+, A 1/13, V 1/5, P22, Bre V2 VW. Iuhabits, &a of Pinang. Total length « 6 
Inhabits Sea of Pinany. Total length : 33 inch.; inch. The head is a little depressed, the profile 
The rays of the first dorsal gradually increase | slightly sloping, the length 3 of the total ; the 
towards the fifth, which terminates in a filament, | breadth at the nape is contained 23 timesin the 
in length slightly exceeding 2 of the total, ‘The | depth, which exceeds one half of the length cf 
second dorsal and the other fins are pointed ; the | the head ; the cheeks are tumid ; eyes obliquely 
length of the caudal is + of the total; that of the oval, nearly vertical, situated nearer the posterior 
head slightly exceeds 2. In both jaws the teeth | angle of the preopercle than the myzzle ; their 
are placed in a single series; those of the upper | greatest diameter is about 4 of the length of the 
are a little longer and more distant than those of | head ; their distance 4 of the greatest diameter ; 
the lower ; there are no canines. @. acutipennis, | the muzzle is bluntly rounded, the lower jaw 
(uy. and Val. has 10 branched rays in the se- | slightly projecting beyond the 





| va hé upper ; the gape 
cond dorsal and 11 in the anal. But in propor- is wide, the angle ot the month is beneath the 
Lions and colours it closely agrees with the present. | posterior margin of the orbit, The teeth of the 
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upper jaw are generally minute, but the anterior 
4 or 5 on each side a little longer than the rest ; 
the external series on each side of the lower jaw 
consists of 9 teeth, of which the two last towards 
the angle of the mouth are stronger, and much 
longer than the rest, and recurvous. These 
teeth M. Valenciennes compares with the fangs 
of venomous serpents. The other teeth are 
minute like those of the upper jaw. On the 
lower part of the margin of the preopercle ap- 
pear five pores of which the two upper ones are 
a little larger than the rest. ‘The scales of the 
nape, of the opercle and of the root of the pec- 
torals are anuch smaller than those of the body 
which are very large, finely ciliated and striated. 
The longitudinal series from the root of the 


pectoral to the caudal contains about 32 scales. of the anterior dorsal. 


All the rays of the anterior dorsal terminate in 
filaments ; the third is the longest, equalling 
nearly half the total length ; next to that is the 
fourth ray; the sixth is the shortest, but all 
except the third, are lable to individual varia- 
trons. The posterio dersal and anal tins ae 
pomted, increasing in height towards the last, 
double, ray, which is about 2 of the total length. 
The caudal is contained +§ times, the pectorals 
and ventrals 6 times in the total leneth : all 
these fins are broad, and a little pointed. The 
species is of no wncommon occurrence + if is 
closely allied to Godius caninus, Cuv. aud Val. 
(XII. 16). . 

(3769) Godbius Russus, Cantor. Flesh or pale 
salmon-coloured ; back blackish ; on each side 
4 or 5 large clouded blackish spots, the sealrs 
of which have a minute vertieal lanceolate 
whitish spot in the centre; first dorsal whitish 
at the base and of the upper magin, with two 
transversely waved blackish bands, separated by 
a white, which surrounds a large black spot 
between the 4th and 5th rays; posterior dorsal 
whitish, minutely dotted with brown, and with 
two irregular transversal series of pale blackish, 
clouded, spots; rays of dorsals and anal flesh- 
coloured ; membranes of caudal, anal, ventral 
and pectoral fins whitish, minutely dotted with 
brown. fris pale golden, spotted with black. 
D 6—1/10, C 19%, A 1/L0, V 1/5, P 18, Br. 
V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. ‘Total length : 
4% inch. The head is depressed, the profile 
slightly sloping from the eyes ; the length equals 
etc the caudal, and is contained about 44 
timess;an the total length; the breadth at the 
mipe isa little less than the height which is 
about } of the total ; the cheeks tumid ; the 
eyes oval, lateral, situated on the profile, occu- 


of the upper jaw are distant and longer 
than the rest. The external’ series‘of the lower 
jaw consists of five similar teeth on each’ side, 
the last of which is slichtly recurvous, bitt in 
length scarcely exceeding the four anterior. ‘The 
space between the nape and the anterior dorgal 
is naked; the rest of the body is- eovered with 
small ciliated, striated scales, which are indistinct 
and almost hidden in the skin. ‘The rays of the 
anterior dorsal terminate in short filaments ; the 
first is the longest, scarcely exceeding the vertical 
diameter at the nape, or about 4 of the total 
length; the membrane closely approaches the pos- 
terior dorsal, which, as well as the anal, slight- 
hy increases in height towards the 9th branch- 
ed ray, the length of which equals the first ray 
The caudal, ventral and 
pectoral fins are broad, slichtly pointed; the 
leneth of the two latter is little anore than + of 
the total. ‘The species is not numerous : it close- 
lv approaches Godbius phalana Cuv. and Val. 
(XUL. 92). 

Genus APOCRYPTES, Cur. and Pal. 1837. 
Scartelaos, Seeainson, 1839 [By mistake char- 
acterised as being destitute of scales.}] Ventral 
fins united as in Godins; two dorsals; body 
elongated; caudal long, pointed (lanceolate); 
teeth. pointed, distant, in a single series in both 
jaws, near the symphysis of the lower two teeth 
a little behind the rest ; scales small. 


(3770) Apocryptes lanceolatus, (Bloch-Schnei- 


der). 
Syn. Eleotris lanceolata, Bloch-Schneider, 67, 
Pl, 15. ’ 


Gobius changva, Buchan. Ham. 41,368, 
Pl. 5. Fig. 10, 

Apoeryptes changva, Cuv. and Val. XIT. 
145 


Scartelaos calliurus, Swainson, IT. 280. 
Apocryptes changva, Bleeker: Verh. 
Batav. Gen. XXAIT. 36, 5. 

Head, cheeks and opercles blackish olive, blu- 
ish beneath ; back blackish olive ; sides greenish 
or bright gamboge mottled with blackish ; abdo- 
men whitish or rose-coloured ; dorsal fins ninute- 
ly dotted with black. The rays of the second in 
some with brownish spots ; in the young both are 
transversely waved with pale brown; caudal with 
alternate vermiculated brownish and without 
lines, and at the upper part of the root a black 
ocellated spot; anal, ventrals and pectorals 
buff or pale yellowish. Iris buff. D 5—1/30 
or 31, C174, A 1/29, V 1/5, P18, Br. V. 
Inhabits Hstwaries of Pinang, Malayan Penin- 
sula, Singapore, Batavia, Madura, . Rangoon, 


pying a little more than the second fourth of Pondicherry, estuaries of the Ganges. Total 


the head, nearer the muzzle than the angle of 
the preopercle; the muzzle is broad rounded ; 
the lower jaw a little loniger thi 
gape is wide, oblique, the angle is situated 
beneath the middle of the orbit. The teeth 
are velvety ; the 4 anterior on each side 





A th an ‘the upper ; the | 


length: 64 inch. The species 1s numerous at 

Pinang. foot Soe. edie 
(3771) Apocryptes nezipinnis, Cantor. 

— Slate-coloured, lighter on the abdomen ; throat 

bluish white; fin membrane of'the united dorsals 

aud of the caudal minutely dotted with brown, 
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giving the fins agreyish appearance ; anal and 
ventrals transparent, peetorals blackish grey, 


civided in the middle by a crescent-shaped trans-. 


hand, which expands over the lowest eight 
rays. Iris slate-coloured. D 6/26, C 174, A 
1/25, P 21. Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. 
Total length: 3% inch. ‘The head is depressed, 
yently sloping before the eyes; the breadth at 
the nape exceeds the vertical diameter by one 
third, and equals 3 of the length of the head; 

the latter is + of the total leneth; the eyes are 
vertical; oval, occupying the third seventh of the 
lenyth of the head; their distance is somewhat 
less than their diameter. The muzzle is round- 
ed, the lower jaw slightly projects beyond the 
upper ; the gape is enormous, alinost horizontal ; 
the angle of the mouth marks the anterior half 
of the lenuth of the head. The anterior tooth 
on each side of the symphysis of the upper Jaw 
is excessively long, curved and projecting bevond 
the lower jaw when the mouth is closed. Ata 
distance from these canines commences on each 
side a single series of 12 to 14 smaller, distant 
teeth, placed almost horizontally, and arched 
downwards. ‘The thin membranous upper lip 
covers all the teeth except the two foremost, and 
has a small downwards pointed lobe beneath the 
anterior angle of the orbit. ‘The lower jaw has 
on each side a single series of 10 to 12. distant 
teeth, horizontally placed and bent upwards. 
The first. on each side of the symphysis is placed 
alittle behind the rest, and it is the smallest ; 
the succeeding four gradually increase in length ; 
the two last are the longest of the series, 
which terminates with the anterior half of 
the jaw, and, considerably in front of the 
teeth of the upper jaw. The tongue is very 
narrow, almost linear, short, smooth, rounded in 
front. and tied to the floor of the mouth. It is 
of a buff colour, but the cavity of the mouth is 
inky. ‘The scales of the nape are very small and 
deciduous, so as to make the part appear naked ; 
they gradually increase in size towards the pos- 
terior part of the body, where they are very large. 
They are orbicular with about 16 stria. ‘The 
body is compressed, the profile gradually nar- 
rowing towards the tail. ‘The first dorsal ray 1s 
situated at the second third of the total length : 
its height is about 4 of the vertical diameter at 
the nape; the succeeding, undivided, rays gra- 
dually increase towards the 5th, which, as: well 
as the 6th are about 2 of the vertical diameter 
at the nape. The distance between the 5th and 
6th, undivided, rays, and between the latter and 
the first branched ray is conspicuously greater 
than the distances between any of the preceding 
or following dorsal rays. ‘The first branched ray 
is somewhat shorter than the 6th undivided, 
which produces a sinking in the upper margin 
of the connecting membrane, and indicates the 


parent 


transition from the undivided te the brauched| 


rays. The latter gradually increase in length 
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towards the penultimate, which nearly equals the 
vertical dinmeter at the nape. Yhe caudal is 
broad lanceolate, its length about .2 of the total. 
‘The first undivided ray of the analis situated op- 
posite the 3d branched dorsal; the height of the 
fin is slightly less than that of the dorsal. The 
papilla immediately behind the. auus is short, 
conical. ‘The veutrals are rounded, their length 
equalling the vertical diameter at the nape; the 
transversal diameter exceeding the latter by one 
third. ‘The pectorals are pointed, their length }+ 
of the total. It is not mumerous at Pinang. Al- 
thouch the dorsal fin is single, as it is in Gobzad- 
des, Laacepede, this species has the characteristic 
dentition of Jpocryptes : it is in tact an dpocryp- 
tvs with the two dorsal fins united, and as above 
observed, with the junction perceptible. The 
sinele character is of too little value to warrant 
the formation of a separate genus, particularly, 
as in Apocryples dentatu, Cuv. and Val. (ALL. 
112) the membrane of the anterior dorsal is cou- 
tinued to the base of the second. 

Genus TRYPAUCHENA, Cav. §& Pol. 1837. 
Ventral fins united as in @odius ; the single dor- 
sal, the candal and anal united ; on each side of 
the nape above the opercle a deep fossa, — 

(3772) Trypauchena vagina, (Bloch). 

Syn. Gobius vagina, Bloch-Scln. 73, No, 20. 
Gobioides ruber, Buchan. Ham., 38, 365, 
Trypauchena vagina, Cuy. and Val, X11. 

153. PL. gal. 

Trvpouchena vagina, Swainson, II. 279. 
Trypauchena vagina, Richardson, Report 
1$15, 296. | 
Trypauchena vagina, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 

Gen. XXAITL, 37, 5. 

Rose-coloured with light blue reflections, paler 
towards the abdomen which is whitish; eyes 
minute, barely preceptible, like two blackish 
points ; fins transparent, colourless. D 6/47 to 
49,017, A 1/49, V 1/5, P17, Br. VI. In- 
habits Sa of Pinang, Sea, estuaries and fresh- 
water of Bengal, Coromandel, Malabar, China 
Seas, Java, Madura, Balli. Total length ; 8 inch. 
Not numerous at Pinang. 

tenus AMBLYOPUS, Cuv. and Val. 1837. 
[Substituted for Zenioides, Lacepede 1800, the 
definition of which, M. Valenciennes observes, 13 
incorrect, and not complete.) (Psilosomus, Swat 
son, 1889). Body elongated ; ventrals like Go- 
dius ; dorsal, caudal and anal fins united ; mouth 
vertical ; in both jaws an external series of ex- 
posed, curved, distant teeth, longer than the 
rest ; eyes very minute, hid by the skin, scarcely 
perceptible ; no fosse on the sides of the nape. 

(3778) Amblyopus hermannianus, (Lacepede). 

Syn. Tenioide hermannien, Lacepede, LV. 33. 

| Cepola hermanniana, Shaw, IV. 191. _ 
Cepola ceeula, Bloch-Schneider, 241, Tab. 


54. | 
Gobioide rubicundus, Buchan. Ham., 37 
365, Pl. V. Fig. 9. . eee 
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Trnioides, Cuv. R. A. TL 244. 
Amblyopus hermannianus,. © 
XIE 159, PL 350, 
Psilosomus, Swainson, TT, 183. ° 
Amblyopus hermatnianus, Swainson, I. 

, 979, Re : 
Wead and back brownish ochre ; sides brick- 
red, paler on the abdomen, fins reddish ochre, 
caudal in some blood coloured. YD 6/44, C15, 
A 1/45, V 1/5, P 15, Br. V. 0 Buchanan Tam. : 
p46, A 40, V12. Cov. and Vale: 2D 6.40, 


C15, A. 1/37, V 1/5, P 15. Inhabits Seat of 


Pinang, Vstuaries aud fresh water of Bengal, 
Rangoon, Tranquebar, Petho river, Total length : 
1 ft. 2inch. ‘The height at the nape is from 5), 
to 5}, of the total Jeneth ; the length of the head 
is + to } of the total; the length of the pectoral 
fin is =); to 3, of the total, and } of that of the 


2 s 
veutrals. Itis of no common oecurrence at 
Pinang. 
Genus PERIOPHTHALMUS, (2lock-ScAn. 


8th) Cue. and Fal. 1837. Protile rapidly slop- | 


ing at an obtuse angle where the eves are situ- 
ated; the latter are verv close to cach other, 
provided with a lower did capable of covering the 
eve. Ventral fins in) some entirely united, in 
others partially at the basal half; peetorals mus. 
cular at the base, covered with scales and appear- 
ing as if supported on arms. ‘Teeth of both jaws 
in a single series, more or less horizontally placed. 


(3774) Periophthalmus schlossert, (Pallas)... 


Syn. Gobius schlosseri, Pallas, Spicil VII. PI. 
1}. Big 1—4. 
Gobius sehlosseri, Linné: Syst. 1291. 
Gobius schlosseri. Lacep. 11. 
Periophthalmus sehlosseri, Bloch-Schn, 
Gobius schlosseri, Shaw LV. 246, 
Gobius sehlosseri Raflies > Linn. Tr. NEEL. 
Periopthalmus schlosseri, Cuv. Re A. TL. 
240 (4) 
Periophthalmus schlosseri, Bennett + Life 
of Nafiles. 
Periophthalmus schlosseri, Cuv. and Val. 
Xi. 12. 
~ Periophthalmus schlosseri, Swaimson, I. 
280), 
Periophthalmus schlosseri, Bleeker, Verh. 
Bat. Gen, XXL. 39. 
~. Tkan ldsah. Ivsah, or leésah of the Malays. 
[Lasah, restless |. 

Upper part of the head and back blackish 
green or olive, cheeks aud sides greenish gam- 
boge, the scales with blackish edges and a large 
blackish spot at the upper angle of the opercle ; 
throat and abdomen white. Interior dorsal 
shining reddish brown, the upper margin whitish ; 
second dorsal: upper margin and basal half 
brownish white, in the middle a broad obliquely 
upwards turned black band ; posterior part of 


the pectorals and caudal, black; anal .and ven- |. 


trals whitish. Iris black with @marrow internal 
golden ring ; eyes strongly iridescent. D 8.1/2, 
C168, A 3/12, V 1/5, P 17, Br, -V. Inhabits 


6 + 


Ouv. and Val. 
» fineh. 





Estuaries of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singa- 
pore, Amboina, Sumatra, Java. ‘Total length : 102 
Some individuals have on one or both 
sides of the symphysis of the upper jaw a second 
internal, short series of two or three small teeth. 
At Pinang this species occurs in great unmbers 
in the moat of Fort Cornwallis, whieh is filled 
by each tide from the sea. Like the other 
Gobies it is very wary and difficult: to capture, 
but unlike most of the others, it is very. tierce 
when taken, and is capable of inflicting rather 
severe wounds with the long hooked teeth. 

Genus BOLBOPITTIALMUS, Can. and Pal. 
1837. Ditters from Pestophthalinns: in havine 
“all or the middle teeth of the upper jaw straight 
| and strong; those of the lower jaw placed hori- 
zontally, all very fine, except two stronger than 
the rest, recurvous, and placed a little imwards ; 
‘head more oblony than Periophthaluas ; scales 
small or imperceptible; anterior dorsal fin with 
‘five ravs; the base of the peetorals not in all 
species covered with scales. 

(3775) Boleophthalmus Boddaertt, (Pallas). 

Syx. Gobius boddaerti. Pallas,Spicil. Zool. VILL. 

V1, Tab. 2, Pig. 4,5. 

Gobius boddaerti, Linné: Syst. 1201, 

Eleotris boddaertt, Bloeh-Sehu. 66, 

Gobius striatus, Bloeh-Seha. 71, Tab. 16, 
(female, Cuv. and Val.) 

Russell LIV. Nettee Kunla Mottah. 

Gobius boddaerti, Shaw LV. 238. 

Gobioides boddaerts, Cuv. RAL Q 44 €), 

Boleophthahnus boddaerti, Cuv, and> Val 
XT. 199. 

Boleophthalmus — boddsert, 
Report 1845, 208, 319. 

Boleophthalmus boddaerti, ‘Tem. ef Schl. 
Fauna Japon. 148, Tab. LAAVI. Fig.s, 

Boleophthalnus boddaerti, Bleeker: Verh. 
Bat. Gen. NATIT. 49, 5. 

Lips, upper part of the head and the back 
blackish green ; sides greenish gamboge ; abdo- 
men white; the sides from the second dorsal 
with 6 or 7 obliquely backwards directed black- 
ish bands, (not reaching the abdomen); the 
whole body, pectorals and caudal with numer- 
ous verdigris spots ; auterior dorsal pale brown- 
ish lilac with violet spots, the upper mar- 
vin between the first four rays whitish se- 
cond dorsal brownish, whitish towards — the 
base, between the rays two or three trans- 
versal violet bands edged with white, form- 
ing irregular transversal series ; caudal with 
blackish rays ; anal and ventrals whitish ; pec- 
toral membrane blackish. Eyes black, strongly 
iridescent. D 5—1/24 to 26, C 16, A..1/29, 
V 1/5,P 19, Br. V. Inhabits Hstwariee and 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsnia, Madura, 
Borneo, Java, Sea.of China and..Japan, Moluc- 
cas, Bengal, Coromandel, Malabar. ‘Total length : 
5 inch.. At. Pinang the species is very numerous 
in the same localities as Periophihalmus Schios- 


' 


Richardson, 


Tol 
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(34 ( 16) Boleopthalmus pectinirostris, (Linne.) | 


$y XN. Gubius - pectinivostris, Linne : Chinens, la 
gerstr.—A moe n. Acad. Dee, 17 ot. 
_ Apoery ptes chinenses, Osbaek : - [t. 130. - 
ens Nead. UV, UL 3, Fig. 3. 
- Gobius pectinitost ris, Line : Svst.. 1200, 
& Gobjys pectinirestris, Lacep. Ll, 542. 
Gobius pectinirostrts, & Shaw UV. 24a. 
Apoery ptes pectinirostris, Cuv. and Val. NT. 


150. 
-Boleophthalinus pectinirostris, Richardson Re- 


port 1845, 208. 

Head and back grevish green, lighter on the 
sides ; abdomen whitish ; the ale body with 
alike blackish tubereles, and with metallic sky- 
blue or verdigris spots ; muzzle, lips, throat. and 
posterior margin of the operele pale evreenish 
black : anterior dorsal erveenish black with nu- 
merous vertically placed lilac spots ; posterior 
dorsal greeutsh black with 6 or 7 transversal se- 
ries of elongated Jilae, black-edged spots, which 
between the 8 posterior ravs become lareer, but 
rarer; caudal brownish black with cel 
series of indistinct lilae spots ; anal, ventral and 
pectoral fins brownish ; the base of veutrals 
vreenish black, the antertor scaly part of the 
pectorals with a blackish crescent-shaped marein. 
Tris narrow golden 5 pupil oe iridescent. 


D5 —1/25. C 162, A 1/25. V 1/5, P20, Be. 


- Amo- 


V. Inhabits Sea pone of Pinang. Caitaie To- 
tal leneth : 6 inch. The length of the head is 
alittle more than 2} of the total length, the 


height slightly exceeds the breadth and equals 
half the le meth, The vertical diameter at the 
amerior dorsal ais of the total length. The 
muzzle is rounded, the gape wide, the angle of 
the mouth is opposite the posterior angle of the 
orbit. ‘The eves are contigtous, situated a little 
behind the second fifth of the head ; upper eve- 
— with tubereles ; the lower menthnne s, henii- 

transparent. “Phe upper jaw has on each side of 
the svimphvsis three conical teeth, distant, and 
longer than the rest, of which there are upwards 
of 30 vervoimmute, and distant, om each side. 
On the upper lip behind the canines appears a 
small tlatuened lobe.  Kach side of the lower 
Jaw carries 30 to 3 horizontal, closely set teeth. 


which are long, almost setaceous, obliquely 
truncated at the apex. On each side of — the | 


Lo Sr tea 


2 of the createst vertical diameter of the body ; 
the bases of the “fin is: 3y times its heieht. 
The caudal is a little pointed, “tha: Jeneth little 
less than 4 of the total. ~ The anal’ commences 
opposite ‘the second branched ray of the 
posterior dorsal, the tract of: whieh it follows, 
but its height is less by one third ; the 28rd ray 
is the lonrest and less than one lialf of the 
reatest diameter of the body. The ventrals are 
infunitibulitorn, their length is about } of the 
total. Two thirds of the pectorals are cover 
ed with scales; their length is about + of the 
total; the naked portion of this fin is oval. 
The scales resemble those of B. doddaerti, increas 
ing insize on the abdomen and posterior part 
of the body, deeply imbedded in’ the integu- 
ments, which are covered with numerous papil- 
le. Single individuals were observed at Pinang. 


(3007) Loceophthalinus viridis, (Buchan-I fam. ) 
Syn. Gobius viridis, Buehan. Ham. 42, 43, 


S66, PL ANAL. Big. 12. 
Holeophthaluus viridis, Cuv. and Val. 


AIT, 218. 
gn tT histophorus, Cuv. and 
Val. NUP. 210, 


Seartelaos viridis, Swainson Lf, 280, 

Itead and) back ereenish ; sides bluish-slate 
coloured » above the indistinet lateral line more 
or few distant black dots; in) some as varying: 
ntumber of blackish vertieal lines ; the festooned 
lips, the throat and abdomen bluish white ; dor- 
sal fins greentch grey edged with black, the pos- 
terior one dotted with black : eandal stinlar, but 
the black dots forming a few undulating trans- 
versal lines ; anal and ventral pale rose coloured 
or whitish : pectorals greyish with a few seatter- 
edi black dots. Eris pale golden. 1D 5--1/26 C 
IG, N1/25, VI/5 P17, Be. WV. Inhabits Sea of 
Pruvany, Vistuaries of the Ganges, Bombay, Surat. 
Votalleneth: 5 neh. From comparison of a num- 
ber of living individuals it appears that the deeper 
or hehter greenish colour of the back, and the 
absenee or presence of vertical lines on the sides 
are but mdividual differences, perhaps intlienced 
by sex, or habits. Buchaman Hamilton 
correctly observes “ there are ve rv minute seales 
on the body and upper part of the head.” ‘They 
are imbedded in the skin, distant, orbicular or 


ere, 


syinphysis, ona more inward level than the others | siightly oval, and beeome larger towards the tail. 
13 a stronger, conical, vertical tooth. ‘The tongue | On submitting a portion of the skin to 600 or. 


is stnall, rounded, fleshy, and fixed to the floor of 
the cavity, and as well as the latter inky. The 
anterior dorsal commences a little behind the root 
of the pectoral ; the four posterior rays are fila- 
mentous : the third, the longest, is little less 
than of the totel Jength ; the fifth, a httle 
shorter than the first, equals about the one half of 
the third ; the membrane cxtends close to the 


posterior dotsal ; ‘the-base of this fin equals the 


vreatest wertical- diameter’ of the body. ‘The 
posterior dorsal slightly increases in height ‘to- 
wards the ist ray, which measures about: 


100 linear magnifying power, the scales may be 
seen distinctly enough. This species 1s very mu 
merous ut Pinang, 


Genus ELEOTRIS, Gronor. 1763. Cleasial 
structure of Godcus, but the ventral tins are. not | 
united; branchiostegous rays six. 

(3778) Eleotris porocephala, Cuy. suid: Val.” 


Syn. Elcotris porocephal, Cav, and: Val. Xu. 
| 257% 7 


“Head and hack blackish: biowit: ae brown- 
ish white with clouded brownish spots ; ; abdomen 
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brownish white minutely dotted with brown ; | tal length: 6 inch. It is readily recognised. by 
anterior dorsal pale brownish ; posterior. dorsal | the uch depressed elongated head, the Jength 
and caudal darker with indistinct transversal. se- | of which is contamed 33 times in the total; the 
ries of brownish spots, their free margin whitish ; { greatest verticle diameter. of the body slichtly 
anal, ventrals and pectorals whitish hemi-transpa- | exceeds 3 of the total length. ‘The opercle is a 
rent. Iris golden, more are less spotted with {little pointed above the root of the pectorals, 
black. D 6—1/8, C 178, A 1/7, V 1/5, P 15,| which, however, is less perceptible ia. the young 
B. VI. [nhabits Freshwater Pinang, "Freshwater | than in the adult. Although Buchanan Hamil- 
Seychelle Islands, New Ireland. Total length : | ton points out the strong affinity of this species — 
5¢ inch. ‘Lhe porea little above the posterior | to the Gen. Gobiomorus, Lacepede, he was led to 
nostril, and that immediately behind the orbit | consider it a Cheilodiplerus. His specimen from 
are indistinct in the two young individuals exa- the Ganges, figured in his unpublished drawings, 
mined; the uppermost of the four pores on the and later by Mr. Gray, was destitute of the ver- 
posterior ascending margin of the preopercle is | milion spots of the bedy, which vanish in indi- 
distinct, the other.three less so, confluent, form- | viduals inhabiting muddy estuaries. These spots 
ing a short suleus. as also the scarlet margins of the fins, become 

(3779) Eleotris ophioccephalus, Kuhl and Van obliterated after death, when the black spot of 
TWasselt. . the | a “a free pei ty | rg 
| , ; smaller yellowish-white ones, a8 described 0 . 
_«*Bxn. oe Asad aa Cuv. and Val. \tenci¢nnes. (Hist. Nat. des Poiss. XiL p. 
oe oy ee ee 186.) It is not numerous at Pinang. 


Hend and back pale brownish black on a 4 : 
golden.ground ; ae with six parallel longitu- | (3781) Hleotris caperatus, Cantor. Ground- 
dinal-brown lines ; abdomen buff, minutely dot- | colours, the vermillion spots of the body and the 
ted with brown; dorsal brownish ; the posterior | @@7S!s of the fins, the black spots at the root 
and the caudal with indistinct. transversal  scries of the pectorals exactly resembling those of leo- 
of brownish spots, and with whitish margins ; tris Due: _Db6—1/8, C 16%, A 1/8, V 1/5, P 
anal, ventrals and pectorals hemi-transparent, 21, Br. ’ I. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total 
quinutely dotted with brown. — Iris golden black- length: 52 inch. ‘The crown of the head is ap- 
ish, D 6—1/8, C 178, A 1/7, V 1/5, P15, Br. parently scaleless as far as the posterior margin 
VI. Inhabits, Sea of Pinang, Java. ‘Total length ; of the orbit ; it is depressed, but less elongated 
54 inch. Front E porocephala the present spe- than #, buts, its length being contained 4 
cies principally differs in its colours: the head ties It. the total ; the opercles expansible and 
appears a little more elongated, the scales of the cleft as in #4, dubia. Ihe muzzle 1s rounded, the 
crown somewhat larger, and the inferior margin | 8°?” nearly vertical, the angle of the month op- 
of the preopercle has but a single rather indistinct posite the anterior part of the orbit; the lower 
pore, near the angle of the mouth. It appears ued scarcely longer than the upper; the teeth 
to be of rare occurrence at Pinang. minute, velvety, the external and internal series 

80) Eleotris Bulis, (Buel tf of both jaws distant, somewhat longer than the 
(3780) Eleotris Butts, ( oe am.) rest; the tongue small, flattened, rounded in 
Syn. Cheilodipterus butis, Buchan. Ham. | front ; the eye oval, comparatively larger than in 
57807. nti E. butis, occupying the second fourth of the head ; 

“e ey 7 eae oo “TLL. | the distance between both is about one vertical 
Lleotris ier lia. Guv. aud Val X12, | diameter. The upper margin of the orbit forms 

946, a sharp arched crest, armed with minute, close, 

Eleotris bumetalis. Bleeker: Verhand. forwards pointing spines ; the crest itself is con- 

Batav. Gen. XXTY. 22. 5. tinued obliquely downwards, but becomes spine- 

Reddish brown with dark central spots on some } less in front of the orbit, and there it separates 
of the scales of the head and sides, and the latter | the rostral cavity in which the two nostrils open, 
with numerous vermilion spots; the two dorsals | from a short crescent-shaped cavity, immediately 
brownish at the base, transparent in the middle | below the anterior angle of the orbit. Along 
with the broad vermilion margins ; caudal and anal | the upper margin of the somewhat pointed preo- 
black with vermilion margins; anal rays with | percle proceeds a short, but rather deep,, hori- 
similar spots ; pectorals transparent; near the root, | zontal sulcus, which farther follows the tract. be- 
between the 8th and 16th ray, a large rounded | hind the supraorbital spinous. crest. The great- 
black spot, above ‘and below which a smaller | est vertical diameter of the body;-at. the com- 
vermillion spot, and a few others at the root of | mencement of the anterior dorsal..fin, is .@ -httle 
this and the ventral’ fins. Zris blackish golden. | less:than thelength of the head. ‘The scales of 
D 6—1/8, C 178, A 1/3,;-¥ 1/5, P 18, Br. VI. | the opercles, cheeks and the-nape. ard a little 
‘Buchanan Hamilton gives by mistake 7 branchi- | smaller than those — of the body,...which ere a 
ostegous rays. Inhabits Sea end gptuaries of Pin- | little broader than long. ; The. longitudinal series 
eng, Estuaries of Bengal, Batavia, Samarang, Su- | from the root of the pectorals to the caudal con- 
rabaya, Pasuruan, West Coast of Madura. To- ‘tains about 34 scales. The length of the 
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pectoral “ ms eqmals:that of the-haad ; the: other 2h, to 23, Br. UX. Disks:28 to: 26. Inhabits 
yr as well as:the génital papilla-in ‘stape and | | Sea, of. Pinang: ‘Malayan: Peninsula, Singapore, 
n¢tions rerdmble those organs of Ky butis. _ Atlantic-on Soth edeg; Rad: Sea, - Totlinw ‘Ovean, 
ere similarity’ of colours and thet distribution: is : ‘Bay of Bengal, Sumatra, ‘Anisthaliay! Pot 
so strikiug in both species, ‘that they inight be Japan. Totakdength: fect inl “Single: in 








—. ‘but forthe supraorbital ‘spinous crest, 


the sulcated, and comparatively shorter -head of ) Malacca. 


E. caperates. ‘Two individuals were observed at 
Pinang, taken = in stakes with other 
fishes. aes ae 
. - i ‘Subfam. HCHENEIDIN. F. 

“Genus ECHEN RIS, (Lalrtedi,) Linne 1748), 
Cuvier 1817. With a flattened disk on the | 
head, composed of a certain number of transver- 


sal Jaming, difected. obliquely backwards, den- , 
tated or spiny on their posterior margin, and. 
| moveable so that by creating a vacuum between 
them, or by hooking on hy the spines, they are. 
capable of ‘attaching themselves to various bodies ' 
Body elonzated | 


such as rocks, ships, fishes, &e. 
covered with aninute scales; a sinvle soft dorsal 
opposite to the anal; head per fectly flat above : 
eves lateral :. mouth, horizontally cleft, round- 


ed ; lower jaw projecting and as well as the iuter-- 


ee $ furnished w ith minute eard-like teeth ; 
1 revular series of minute teeth Like cilia 


the margin of the upper maxillaries Snes: 
teyous rays eight ; the stomach is a wide eul-de- 
sac; cwea six or eight; intestine ample, but: 
short; air-vessel none. 
(3782) Echeneis naucrates, Linne. 
Syn. Echeneis neucrates, Linne > Syst. Nat. 1188. 


Eeheneis neucrates, Forskal : 
XVJ. No 7. 
Echeneis nancrates, 

Ichthyol. Tab. 33. Fig. 124, 
Echeneis neucrates, Bloc th Tab. 171. 
Echeyeis neucrates. Shaw 1V. 209 PL. St. 


— Reheneis neucrates, Russel] NLEX. Ala Mottah. 


Keheneis naucrates, Cuv. R, A. (Ed. 1) 2! 
228, 

‘Echeneis nencrates, Bennet: Life of Raffles, 
692. 


N. W. Fische, 82. 


Echeneis vittata, Ruppell : 
Report L840, 


Kcheneis naucrates, Richardson : 
203. 

oe naucrates. eau 
Jap. ‘Tab. CXX. Fig, 1 

Guddimi of the Malays. 


Fanna | 


et. Schill. 


(Adult) Disk, fins, and ground-colour of, | 
body livid or lead colour of different shades ; | ly dotted with black and in some with ‘a cen- 
from the muzzle over the side ofthe head a| tral black. spot; anal yellow minutely dot 
broad bluish black band, in some more or less | with black, in eome with black spots on. the rays 


continued aloug ‘the. ‘lateral line; in some the. 
threat’ ahd » posterior half of the body bluish | 


black; in = livid patches on the sides and 






abdowen ;. and lower corner of the caudal / 
with ia’ cresten ‘theped or ‘triangular milk-white} 
spot. Iris siltery ‘bivish: black. (Young). Of 


along 


Deser. Anim. p. | 


Jonnat. Eneyelop. Method. | 


‘yellow ; 


| dividuals occur. at all seasonal it ithe: Straits of 
‘The Malavs consider ‘this fish tobe 
| powerful manure for fruit: sia : hows Diveert 
of Pinany, 179). 


Fam. “BLENNTOID. 


' Genus PETROSCIRTES, ‘Ruppell.. aes. 

| (Omobranchns, [Ehrenberg], Cuv. and Kuk; ABS. 

-—Blennechis, Cav. and Val. 1836). { Blesing- 

ichis, Cuv. and Val. —* Branchiostegous moni- 
brane closed beneath and communicating. exter- 
nally by asimall fissure above the. base. of the 

pe ctoral fins + dentition a modification of that-of 

Blennins > Jower incisors, attached to the anterior 
part of the Jaw; on each side a long canine, in - 
sone species enormous, reclining; in others 
arched, and when the mouth is closed, fitting in 
a cavity on each side of the palate 5 (lorsal un- 
‘divided ; tentacles absent in, most.” (Cuv, and 
Val. NL. 279).—Of the two speeies of .Petraseir- 
tes, described by Dr. Ruppell P, mitratua is 
characterized as having in both jaws a single 
close series of the setaceous teeth ; P. ancylodan 
“as having in addition two small canines on eaal 
side of the upper jaw, anda very long  ené en 
each side of the lower. As M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes adinit both species ia their Genus 
Blennechis, Dr. Ruppell’s Petroscirtes claims . 
ne Teeth setaceous, minute, in a single 
serics ; branchial opening very small, placed 
above the pectoral fins ; dorsal single, with flexi- 
ble, but not articulated rays ; ventrals taeatsn 
with three rays. 


(3783) Petroscirtes variabilis, Contor. Head 
“above and back light brownish olive; sides of 
the head and body vellowish ; abdomen greenish 
from the orbit to the caudil 2 longitu- 
dinal blackish band, above which the head and 
body minutely dotted and clouded with black ; 


re 


ae ee ne 


— 


\ 


- -- 


molar yellowish olive, dotted with black, rays 


‘with more or less distinet blackish spots forming 
‘tivo or three longitudinal series ; in: some indi- 
viduals a black apot ‘between the points of the 
first and second say*;.caudal yellow, base minute- 


ed 






forming two.or three longitudinal series 3 Ven- 
tals yellow ; pectorals Ean prent Tris | brik 
yellow clonded. with blackish ; otbital Hin mn 
alive. D 11/17 to 20, C 1Nj, A 179, ‘tt, . 
3, P 15, B. VL Ushabits Sea of: Pin 


| Singapore; ‘Total length: 5 igeh. The & 
darker colours ‘than the adult; the elevated | of the body 1s. elongated, Stay Cony Pega: 
angles of the Gavhat: ‘and: ‘caudal milk-white as} from the head to the. tail; the | reatest. verti 
aleo the angular spéts on: the. trapetoidal candal: | diameter of the body, in: front of the anal, 
D 2/33 to 38,-C: 178, A:2/33 to’ 38, V 1/5, Pjis} of the total; of whieh. that in front of 
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FISHES OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA: 


‘Ahe,caudal is j;. The vertical ‘section ot the | part of the abdomen... ‘The: peetorals: are. rownd- 
occiput is nearly square, fram thence the -stdeseof | ed, 1 of the total lengt bei be. crentrals: eonsist 
the head are gradually compressed. towards..the | of three rays, of which the: agtenier:is the ‘short- 
fruncated muzzle, the breadth of which:is.4 leas | est. ; ‘the ventral is the. broadest, but’ dts Jength 
than that of the ogciput. . The. Upper. part of the | equals the very thin posterior: ones which is 


ee Ta 


head is flattened, gently declining to between the | about i of the total dength. Single. individuals 
eyes, when.it becomes arched ond abruptly de- | oceur at all seasons. at Pinang. het. resemble 
chink, The length of the head is-4 ef the total. | some of the Gobicida in theit power of sustain- 
the depth'®t occiput about $ of the length. The | ing life for some time out of water, in their.skip: 
distance from the anuzzle to the orbit is x of the | ping movements, and Sy their habit of ‘inflating 
Jength of the head. The upper part of the orbit. | the gillemembrane. The diaphragamnis silvery 
forms a part of the profile; the diameter of the | white; the stomach capacious, generally expand- 
eye is dof the length of the head. The mouth | ed with minute crustacea ; the liver small; the 
14, rather large: as the jaws are trunca‘ed in| call large, pyriform : the intestinal canal is siin- 
front, they consist of a central and two lateral ple. about the length of the fish; the dir-vessel 
portions, The central or transversal supports a | small, pyriform, silvery. ‘This specie is closely 
single close geriés of minute setaceous trenchant | allied to 2. bankteri, Richardson, which, however, 
teeth : those’of the: upper jaw are placed verti- | is rapidly distinguishable by its, larger eve (2'of 
cally; those of the lower, the shorter, horizon-| the head yand by the third ventral’ ray being 
tally. In the upper jaw their muuber varies from | much shorter than the second.  [Iehthyoloay 
30. to 40; in the Jower from 32 to 50. Yhe | of the Voyage of H. M. 8S. Sulphur, 136, VA. 
number “appears to be independent of age: of | LXIV. Fig. 8, 9.—-Report 1845, 266. 

two individuals measuriny 5 inch. in Jenyth, one 
had $8, the other $4 incisors, while two others, 


about 8 inches in length, had 34 and 32. On 











Fam. LOPHIOID.. 
Genus ANTENNARIUS, (Gommerson) Lo- 


ancl side of the lateral part of -the upper jaw, a cepede 1998, (Chironeetes, Chironectes, Mliger. 
chon distance behind the incisors, appears a 1831, a genus of Marsupiaiia. Cuvier, 1817). 


éinall canine. A much longer canine, equalling 
dive diameter of the eve, is placed on cach side of 
the dower jaw immediately behind the incisors. 
Wie the mouth is closed each of the lower ca- 
tines is received into a large oval cavity in the 
palate. Behind the canines the jaws are tooth- 
fess. “Phere fa no tongue ; under the throat are 
two excessiwely minute filaments. Just above 
and a little in front of the root of the pectorals 
appears 4 shor erescent-shaped fissure, the open- 
ing of the pills. On the upper part of the head 
are several pores, of whieh one above the anterior 
part ofeach orbit, appears to be constant. ‘The 
body appears to be naked with numerous minute 
pores secreting mucus. The lateral line proceeds 
fiom the posterior part of the opercle obliquely 


Head compressed with three free ravs on the 
crown ; mouth vertically cleft; opening of the 
ells small, round, behind the pectoral fing, in 
the posterior part of axilla. ‘Tongue toothless. 
lutermaxillaries, lower jaw, vomer, palantines 
and pharvngeals with minute card-like teeth. 
Dorsal fin elongated. _ | 


(S784) dutennarius raninus, (Tilesius). 


Syn. Klein: Miss. IT Pl. 3, Fig. 4? 

Lophins histrio, Var C., Bloch-Sebn., 142 ? 

Lophins histrio marmoratus, BI, Sehn. Ubid ? 

Lophius raninus, ‘Tilesius : Mem. Mosc, XI. 
Pl. 36 a 

Yiexson. Voy. de Ja Coqnille. Poiss. PI 16, 
Fig. 2 | 

‘Chironestes marmoratus, Cuv. and Val AIT 


SI — A A ae CC AR A A A A A LC A I LO 


upwards to about the filth dorsal ray. from 402. i. 
Whence it follows close to the base of the fin to- Chironectes raninus, Richardson, Rep. 1845, 
wards theeleventh rey, when it turns for a short 203, 


Chironectes marmoratus, Temm. and Schl. 
Fauna Jap Pisc. 159, LXXNT. Fig. 1. 

Ground colour of back, sides and fins. yellow 
ochre, largely marbled with blackish brown, in 
which occur single. darker spots; abdomen 
silvery yellowish-white with brown spots 5: the 
cutaneous filaments of the fina and back blackish, 
those of the sides pale .vellow,..these ‘of. the ab- 


distance obliquely downwards and suddenly ter- 
uninajes. The dorsal fin commenees, dp. ‘edine 


With the posterior margin ofthe preopercle ; the 


first ray is a little shorter than the rest, which are 
nearly * equal, -} of vthe preatest. diameter of the. 
body... “Che dorsal, like all, the other fin rays, are 


undivided, bur, the. firsé.11 dorsal are simple, not 
jointed 5 the Inetene is connected by a triangn- | 
















lat andubraye to the syostenior part ‘of the back. | domen. white. _ Tria pale. baviishedgokien mith 
The exudel eqnals the length of tie lead ; when | distant :rndiotingy-browa::liuns papepil: cinenka’, 


black, dD Seehhy.C9, A Fs Wi, BAO) BR 
Hihubits Sea of Binangs: Mew Amines, 3 
Japan: ‘Lotal length od juan elite badly: ce 
wae: mimitely granulated; and..thésdem torsal wy: is 
doysil, but tie rays urea little shorter ; the last | excessively slender -itowas:-sheent (inthe inrger 
gpg ds Genuccted by a membrane to the posterior * of two indivkluals Gbecrvodat:Tinang.>°: © 
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spread..o ut, bie posterioighargin is zoundedsgvith., 
the poluts of the-ravs expos, dat ordinarily the. 


Wy. oppears late.) Divexcanal commences 








om 


fpposite the twelfth dovsal rays aitresembles the ; 


vt 





FISHES OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 


(3783) Anbtunarine hispides, (Bloch-Schn.) 
gyn, Keobirenter.8: C. Petrup. X. PLS, Fig. 1.’ 
fasphide hiapidias Bloch Schn. 148, No. 6. 

‘Lophins ‘striatus, Shaw, > Nat. Misc. V. PI. 
nseell XLX. Kappa Mura Moia. 

pling, hist ric | 


Be 
histrio, Linne, Russell. 













a by ah 


oo oppeae 


oe) 


sHéctes lophidus, Cuvier: Mem. du Mus. 
-OSRMISBL AT PR 

—.. . Ghirwtidstes‘bispidus, Cav. and Val. XII. 407. 

Pale reddish ‘yeltow (Yankin colour), paler on 
the: abdomen head ‘and back with transversal 
sdotv: brown stripes : those of the nape and back 
nearly transversal: or slightly oblique, radiating 
obliquely downwards from the eye and from the 
tail; all the fins except the ventrals spotted with 
svoty brown ; first dorsal ray yellowish alternate- 
ly brown ; the tuft of ‘filaments longitudinally 
- blaokish and white; the few short filaments of 
the body, the lips, tongue, and cavity of the 
iyouth pale yellowish. Iris pale burnished golden 
with radiating brown lines ; pupil black, circular. 
J) 3—12,C 9, A 7, V5, P 10, Br. VE. In 
habits, Sea of Pinang, Singapore, Bay of Bengal. 
Total length: 9 inch. ‘The body and fins are 
covered with simall, closely set, dipartite spines 
which rise vertically from the skin. ‘The lateral 
line is composed of larger somewhat distant 
spines, each terminating in 6 to 9 points ; it com- 
mences from the muzzle, proceeds in an arch 
above the eye and continues following the slope 
of the back towards the posterior part of the 
second:dorsal. A second, rather indistinct line 
of distant, larger spines is observed on the upper 
half of the upper jaw, and a third) similar marks 
externally the posterior margin of the opercle. 
Here and there on the body, but particularly 
towards the anterior part of the abdomen, ap- 
pear some short fleshy filaments. The larger in- 
dividual was observed at Singapore in May 18.40, 
a second, 4 inches in length, at Pinang in 1845 
The stomach is conical, very capacious, oecupy- 
ing the entire length of lower payt of the ex- 
pansible abdominal cavity ; the coats are very 
thick, leathery ; the internal surface with nume- 
rous irregular folds. The duodenum, the widest 
of the intestines, receives the elongated ductus 
coledochus at a distance of about % inches from 
pylorus. The leneth of the intestinal canal is 
double that of the fish. The liver is very volu- 
minous, elongated ; the gall bladder is like a pea, 
half imbedded in the liver; the spleen very minute. 
The Air-vessel large, oval; the coats very thick. 

(SG 86) Anlennari “8 commersoni, (Lacepede). 

SYN, Renard ob PA. (43,212 2 
> a, » Aephins. cqummersonii, Lecepede 1 327. 















fds acs shirone; tes commersonil, Cuv: Mem. du Mua. 


TE: 
 Ohtranediee aeinmersouii, Cav. and Val XH. 
TE clea gcse gee Br wes 
 Bhuish-black:--Ow the back , above the tnteral 


21,118, Fig. 1 


line, and .in front of ithe first articetlated ‘tay | 


an oblique ‘rose-colouréd ‘oval spot, within 
Which a Binek Hing sat ‘the root: of the caudal, 
above and ‘below two’ similar’ étatlér spots, atid 
ofie on the side” betwédh the “pedtorals and ‘anal 
fins. first very Werder dordat ray allernately 
rose-coloured and’ btnek, the ‘tut ‘of Htaments 
rather full, blackish grey. ~ Feay phe: dak: 


Piso Sey 
4, eee : 
a: > 
y whe Ne hg 


sal, anal, pectoral and verttal* g 


the membranes inky with a Yath 














her ‘broad ‘gub- 
marginal rose-coloured band, edie with’ bla 
The points of the ventral rays rose-colodé 
The caudal rays black; between the third ene 
ninth, near the root, the black membrane’ has a 
transversal rose-coloured band divided in thé 
middle by a black line. On the posterior part of 
the caudal a broad sub-marginal rose-coloured 
band, within which four somewhat undulating 






‘black lines, edyed with black. Lips throat, tongue, 


and cavity of the mouth light bluish gray, dotted 
with black. Tris rose-colonred silvery, with six 
radiating black lines, pupil circular, black. D3 
—1!4,C09, A 7, V5, P 9, Br. VI. 2? Inhabits 
Sea of Singapore, \sle of France. Total length : 
5%. The body and fins are covered with small 
black spines like those of .4. Aispidus, but there 
are no fleshy filaments. The lateral lineis con- 
tinued to the root of the caudal fin. The abdo- 
men is very expansible. The present differg from 
the description given by Cuvier and Valencit mney 
in the position and number of the rose-colourec 
spots or ocelli, and the anal fin has one ray less, 
differences snfficiently insignificant to be con- 
sidered individual. A single individual was ob- 
served at Singapore in May 1840. a 
Genus BATRACILUS, Xlein 1744. Head 
broad ; month widely cleft, Nps frequently with 
ntimerous cutaneous  filanents ; anterior dorsal 
fin very small and almost hid by the integuinents ; 
pectorals supported by flat short arms; ventrals 
jugular with three rays of which the anterior is 
elongated, flattened like a sword-blade; teeth inthe 
jaws, vomer and palate ; posterior dorsad and the 
anal extensive, but low; sub-opercle as large as 
opercle, both terminating in strong spine; infra- 
orbitals none ; branchiostegous rays six. | 
(3787) Balrachus grunniens, (Lawne). 


Sr. Seba HL VL 28, Fig. 4. 
Cottus yrannteus, Var. 8, Linne: 
Fr. Hf. 65, “ 
Cottus Grunuiens, Linne, Var. B: Syst..1209, 
Cottas grauniens, Bloch. Pl 179. Pe ae 
Cottus grunniens, Lacep. FH. 282.00 oo, 
: | Batrachus, Bloch-Schuetder, 42.00 
Cottus granniens, Shaw 1V.256. 00 08 . 
Batrachus granniens, Cuy. 8. A. IT. 253. (2). 
Batrachoides gangene. Buchua,,. Ham. 34, 865 
—_ PL XIV. Fig. 4, a a Ta ae 
_ Batrachus gruuniens, Cuv, and Val. XIT. 466. 
Head above, back and sides light greenish or 
brownish olive, abdomen greenish or brownish 
white; head marbled and spotted with black ; 
body with more or less distinct obtiqtte and ver- 
tical broad bands, darker than the ground-colour 





Mes. Ad. 
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edged and spotted with. black ;,. ‘feshy., filame: 
buif ; fina .of the ground-coloyr: of -the., ody, 
dorsals anil, nual indistinetly...clouded with -blegk | 
og with very oblique blackigh bands; canal, pec: 
tarale and ventrals vith... blagkish:ispots.or - nar- 
row, vertical bands..: » Trig-marrow: silvery: olive, 
gpbital part biackish. .D..3-522,.°C 134, A 18, 
Ve 1/2, P23, Be Vi. Inhabiss. Sea of Pinang, 
Malayan, Peninsula, Singapore, Java, - ‘Bombay, 
Gangetic estuaries. ‘otul length : 10 inch. The 
length of the head is about.+ of the total ; the 
transveraal .dinmeter..of . the: orbit is 2 of the 
length of the head... The eyes ore placed nearly 
horizontally, their distance from the muzzle is 
one diameter,. from: each other it is somewhat 
less than two transversal diamcters. ‘The inter- 
maxillary, teeth are. minute, placed in a double 
series, which: reaches from the symphysis to 
opposite the eyes... A double series of stronger 
conical teeth ocenpies.the vomer and palatal, and 
extends further back than the intermaxillaries. 
The Jower jaw: has.a double series of strong: coni- 
cat, teeth onthe sy mphysis, but. it becomes. single 
iu.the branches of the jaw. ‘The tongue is bony, 
sinall, flattened, elongated and so completely hid 
in the integuments that it canuot be perceived 
during life. The opercle terminates in two strong 
spines of which the superior points obliquely 
upwards and backwards, the lower is horizontal. 
The sub-opercle terminates in a single horizontal 
spine, in length equalling the lower one of the 
apercle. A number of fleshy filaments termiuat- 
ing in. cilia are scattered over the head. One 
behind each eye, and at the angle of the mouth 
is longer than the rest. The greatest vertical 
diameter of the body equals the length of the 
head. The ventral spine is very short and by a 
membrane closely joined to the first ray which is 
the longer ‘and undivided. ‘The second ray is 
shorter and divided in numerous — branches. 
Single individuals occur, but rarely, at Pinang. 
The natives attribute poisonous qualities to these 
fishes, and reject them cven as manure. The 
creaking sound they emit has been noted by 
Buchanan. They are capable of living a con- 
ee: time out of their element. 


Fam. TEUTHIDID.E. 


Cebus TEUTHIS, Liane 1766. (Siganus, 
Forskal 1775.—-Ce mntrogaster, Houthnyn.-—-Am- 
phaeanthus, ‘Bloth- Schneider 18)1.—Buro, | Com- 
ee 1808.) Body oval, compressed ; 
mouth slightly cleft and Tittle protractile ; teeth 
minute, crenulated, ina. single. series ; a horizon- 
tal spine in front of the dorsal fin ; ventrals with 
two spines ; an external and an internal, between: 
which three rays ; branchidstegous rays five, of | 
which the lowest © is » dilated’ anid” hid in the 
isthmus, Wait ge % 

' (3788) Deuthia jova,. Linne,. aa | 

SYN, Gronov. | Leorhsh, 113, No. 352, 


1. ‘ 





PLS, 





Rapsell CLL W. aay 
tassel Old. MW-pratavah... 
: “BY AL IT, 998 2). 


ties —Teathis javus,, € uy.t R, 
—_ - Aiplncalts java Cul, and Val. X. 









Amphacanthus j javas  Sehde; ; Het Muller : 
Verhand. over de Nat 1. Ge ch -{Anipha- 
-Cunthus) 10, Be 

Amphacanthus javus, “Bleeker : ‘Verh. 


Batav. Gen, XL Bion onc) a8 
J kan kitang ofdhe “Malays. ..; yi gondy: 

Head above, back and . sides. aa ‘brownish 
neutral tint, paler towards, abdomen; onthe 
head and back’ numerous pale bluish grey: round- 
ed spots, which on the-sides. and ¢hest become 
elongated, irregular, vermiculated ;,on the abdo- 
men longitudinal and whitish ; sides of the: head 


‘metallic greenish yellow or sulpher-coloured ; 


cheeks washed with brown; pectorals transparent 
greyish white; rest of the fins pale brownish 
vrey closely dotted with brown, and -washed with 
brown, pale orange and lilac. Iris pale metallic 
sulphur-coloured ; orbital half dark brown or 
neutral tint. D 13/10, C1729, A 7/9, V 1/3/1, 

P18, Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Mulayan Penin- 
sula aid Islands, Sunda, Java, Madura, Coro- 
mandel. ‘Total length. 11 inch. The length 
of the head is a little more than BY of the total, 

tn which the depth at occiput. is contained 3.4 
tines. ‘The wreatest diameter of the orbit, which 
is a little obiiqne and falliug beneath the widen- 
ed crenulated anterior margin, is + of the Jength 
of the head. The ereatest vertical diameter of 
the body is 24 in the total length. ‘The horizon- 
tal spine in frout of the first dprsal has in the 
young of this and of the following species the 
pomt exposed ; with age it becomes. entirely hid 
by the integuinents. Tn young individuals the 
length of the head is from 4} to 43 in the total ; 
the greatest diameter of the orbit is 2% in the 
length of the head ; the greatest vertical diameter 
of the body is 22 in the total length. At Pinang 
small individuals are numerous at all seasons. 
As all the species of the present. genus are sup- 
posed by the Malays of the Straits to be highly 
poisonous, they are not eaten, but. set aside 
among offal of fish to be used as manure. 


(3789) Teuthis concatenata, (Cuv. and v al.) 


SYN, a concatenatus, Cuy, . and 
Kitang of tlie Malays. 


Head above, back and anterior part ee the 
sides above the lateral line blue purple ; rest of 
the sides reddish ‘yellow; abdoinen  reildish 
white; back and sides. with numerous: rounded 
brick-red* spots becoming: reddisty yellow on the 
lower part of the sides; sides of the bead. red- 
dish yellow bronze washed wit ybrown ; ; nostrils, 


linfraorbituls anc opereles brimetised. with cobalt ; 


pectorals transparent ; rest-of the fins'pale brown- 
ish prey, elosely-dotted with brown,-washed with 


‘pale reddish vellow and diac ; ‘between the dor 
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sal and <anal-rays. some: indistinet «brown spots. 





Isle of Burns: Batavia... Total length : 6¢.inch. 
depth at oxciput.34.' The greatest: oblique dia- 
meter of the -orbit--is 2}: in the length of: the 
head. ‘The outline:pf-the head 49 convex, parti- 
cularly between ‘the eves. - The greatest vertical 
diameter.of. the:body..is 2} in the total length. 
When the caudal fin is spread out, the posterior 
margin is nearly straight. Single individuals 


occar at. Pmang at.all sensons. 
(3790) Teuthis dorsalis, (Cuv. and Val.) 


. i! 


SxnN. Amphacasthus dorsalis, Cuv. and Val: 


La Am shacanthus - dorsalis, Schlegel and 
a “Muller : le. 19, 18, Tab. 2, Fig. I. 


Kitang of the Malays. 


Head above and back pale brownish olive, 
lighter onthe upper half of the sides ; lower half 
and abdomen bluish white ; immediately beneath | 
the origin of the lateral Jine aud in front of the 
pectorals pale. reddish lilac ; back and_ sides 


with numerous small oval bluish white spots ; 
cheeks and opercles pale metallic sulphur-colour- 


ed ; opercles edged with pale lilac ; pectorals 
transparent ; caudal pale brownish olive, minute- 


ly dotted with brown ; rest of the fins greysh 
white, tinged with lilac, minutely dotted with 
brown. _ Iris yellowish white, orbital margin 
olive. 1) 13/10, C 178, A 7/9, V 13/1, P 
16, Br. V. Inhabits. Sea of Pinang, . Batavia. 
Total length: 6 inch. The length of the head 
is 4} in the total. The greatest, oblique, «ia- 
meter of the orbit is } of the length of the head. 
The grentest vertical diameter of the body is 
1of the total leneth. At Pinang this species 
is numerous at all seasons. 

Genus ACANTHURUS, Forskal 1775. (Har- 
purus, Forster 1778.—Aspidurus, Lacep. 1802.) 
‘Tail on each side armed with a strong moveable 
spine ; head and body compressed ; eyes ele- 
vated ; mouth slightly cleft; teeth in a single 
series, trenchant, with crenulated margins ; dor- 
sal single ; body covered with minute scales ; 
branchiostegous rays five. 

(3791) Acanthurus xanthoplerus, Cuv. and 
Val. Plate IV. 
ae Bray, Aggatharns xanthopterus, Cuv. and Val- 


Toung.., Head and , body violet brown, paler 
towards abdamen.;.the nostrils. opening Ju a 
bright.gamboge triangular spot, resting belund 
on the anserips half, of the orbit, the apex to- 
bright, -yellow,..minately dotted . with: brown ; 
along. the, daase.o. cobalt blug longitudinal: band, 
above which a second, parallel. lilac one termunat- 


T41 












ing on the :anterior. third: of the: fin; a third 
anda fourth aboveeachether: both bifurcating 
abeut- the anterior hulfy~eppersmatyin black; 
waterior half of cundal: white,dhe ‘test’ brown 
like the; body: ; -pestetior qmangin bfoedl, black ; 
aval. bright. vellowsminately dotted with Srown, 
with a cobalt ‘blue basal: deamd;: sore: withe 
four parallel: lilac ores, externali/andeyindlkek ; 
ventral-spine.and rays paket: bhaish lilac: mem- 
brane pale grey minutely dotted with-browa ; 
pectoral rays yellow, membrane transparent. 
[ris narrow, yellow round the pupil, next-linead 
silvery white, orbital margin reddish brown. 
Inhabits Sea of : Pinang, Seychelles. Total 
length : 5¢ inch. ‘The length.-of the head is 
41 1n the total ; the diameter of the eye is 32. 
in the length of the head. The preopercle, 
opercle, scapular and humeral bones are distinct- 
ly radiated. In each jaw is a sinele series of 
16 trenchant teeth : tuoxe of the upper appear 
somewhat larger and their margin has from ‘10 
to 12 crenulations (Fig. 3. Magnif.); in the 
lower jaw the pair of teeth on the symphysis 
is longer than the rest, and the whole of the 
margin carries 10 crenulations: all the-rest are 
shorter, truncated with about 5 crenulations. 
The greatest vertical diameter of the body (Fig. 
2.) is 2} in the total length. The whole of’the 
head and body, the anterior half of the caudal 


‘3 








; fos 


and the base of the dorsal and anal fins, at 
covered with sinall elongated oval scales (Fig, 4. 
Magnif.), of which those of the body have the 
posterior part truncated with about 12 unequal 
cilia on the margin. ‘The lateral line appears 
like a thread at the upper fifth of the body ; 
it is slightly undulating, following the outline 
of the back, which is less arched than that of 
the abdomen, till it arrives between the ter- 
minations of the dorsal and anal fins. From 
thence it is at first a little downwards arched 
and then rises, so as to pass above-the spine of 
the tail towards the caudal. Above and below 
the lateral line appear a number of: short, ex- 
cessively minute, backwards directed tubes. ‘The 
length of the spine is less than the diameter 
of the eve; the anterior margin is sharp, the 
posterior rounded. ‘The posterior sargin of 
the caudal is slightly coneave ; the superior 
lobe a little longer than the inferior. The, sto- 
wach is short, thick, gizzard-like; the gall very 
large. ‘Fhere are four ceecopyloric appendages, 
The intestinal canal is spirally folded, more the 
twice the length of the fish. <A single young in- 
dividual: was observed at Pinang in Marol}845: 








The fishermen asserted that it ix.of dre oeeur- 


rence, ahd attains to a foot in lengthy. °. | 


Fam. AULOSTOMATID." 


~ Genus CANNORYNCHUS,, Guutor.. [xd 


read; péyxos, snout. Substituted for Fistulariv, 


Linne, 1766, pre-occupied by Fistularia, Donati, 


FISHES QF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN: AGHA. 


1750. (Polypi).] (Hgquisalent to. Bint 


1766)...Mouth tubular, elongated, ide 





jawa slightly.-#teft, acariy borisontal, with email 
taeth:; linad elonyated: from} to-4 of. the total 
eagth; body. clougated depressed’; :seales invisi-: 
hle:;. behiad the. head, sbowe and: below, seme. , ) On : 
ar | radiate baekwards. From the pratetior park of 


l 






y appendages easing. the anterior part: of the 


TAYE SEVERa 


(8792) Canzoryxchus immaculates, (Commer. 
son. ee nied, ; | eC ee ce eee - oe 
Sen, Reesell. CLXXIIT. Goorum.—Fistul. 
emer mer) ‘tabaouria, ‘Lin. Pes 
sys.  Bispularia.. tabaccaria, White, 
7" Bot. Bay. P. 296 Fig. 2. 

____ Fistularia maculata, (Commerson, )Cuv. 

"ROA. TL 867. 0) | 

 Bistularin commersonii, Ruppell: Nene 
rE Miebelth. Fische, 142. 

i" SUstularia inmmaculata, Richardson, Rep. 

Ss RRS, 247, 


~ Foung. Head above light greenish grey ; upper 
half of opercles greenish olive iminutely dotted 
with black, lower half as wellas the under 
surface of the head and the abdomen whitish ; 
sides of the body light slate grey ; the lateral line 
bordered beneath by a pale silvery bluish white 
line; fins greenish hyaline; caudal _ filament 
brownish olive. Iris narrrow golden round the 
pupil ; the rest blackish silvery. D 15, 16 or 17 
b 18s, A l4or 15, V 1/5, P 15, Br. VIL 

Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Indian Ocean, Coro- 


mandel, Mohila, (Red Sea.) 


| Voyage 


Length of thehend,.. 00 ee owe OME inch 
ye) ow “Ody to the root of caudal fin, ... 0, 83 ,, 
a eee caudal filawent, ee OME og 

| | Total length,...... 1 ft. 6% inch. 


Phe length of the head is } of the length of 
the body, measured from the symphysis of the 
lower. jaw to the point of the caudal fin. The tu- 
bnlar mouth, to the anterior margin of the orbit, 
is 24. tines Jonger than the rest of the head. The 
hoxizontal ctiameter of the eye is 93 in the length 
of the.head; the distance of the eyes across the fore- 


head. is,4,of the diameter; the narrow forehead, 
is wilened..by a transparent membrane extending: 


alony ¢he upper.amargin of the orbit, and giving 
it an elongated:oval shape. From the sides of 
the occipat proccess sharp crest of mivute 





spines to.the geeopernie; the posterior and ante-_ 
rior part.of the orbit arefinely toothed, and the 






latter part has a ghort broad spine above and 
below. . On eack-gkle of the tubular mouth, ap- 
pears a sharp ridge, the goaterior half of which 
is armed with small fopwards directed spines. 


The lower jaw is longer than the.upper, with a 





round protuberance at the sftnphysis. Both jaws | 


have a single series of small, somewhat: unequal, 


reclining tecth. A similar single series uppears | 


depreased:; | the anterior part ofthe samen: ‘Between the-in- 


head, dorsal .fin-single, and: as well -as.the anal. 
composed: of. undivided: raye;. branchiostegous 





on-each of the palstele, and. from feurite six on 


termoxillary series of teeth and: those of ..the xo- 
mer is extended small erescent-shuped:membrane. 
From the centre of the. operele . proceed, down- 
wards two strong stti and numerogs, finer oucs 


the orbit radiate.a number of lines backwards. 
Immediately behind the occiput commence a, pair 
of elongated lanceolate bony plates, each contain- 
ed about 54 times.in the length of the body,. fore- 
ing in the. middle of the back a slightly raised 
line. Behind the pectoral fins appears a shorter 
lanceolate bony plate, the upper margin of which 
joins the former pair of the back ; the lower 
joins a larger also lanceolate plate, which on each 
side covers the anterior part of the abdomen. 
The latter pair of abdominal plates are turned up 
at the sides at aright angle; their lower surface 
is honevcombed and the anterior half of their 


lower margin leaves a central open space on the 


abdominal surface. The length of the pair of ab- 
dominal plates is 2 of the dorsal. The length 
of the pectoral fins and the lobes of the caudal 
equal the horizontal diameter of the eye. The 
vertical diameter at occiput, as well as the great- 
est diameter of the body, is £ of the horizontal 
dimeter of the eye. ‘The breadth across the oc- 
ciput equals the latter diameter, A verti- 
cal section of the head is broad rectangular ; 
one of the anterior part of the body, in front 
of the dorsal, is nearly triangular; behind the 
dorsal it is rhombic. The dorsal and anal fins 
commence opposite each other at the posterior 
fourth of the distance from the anterior part 
of the orbit to the point of the caudal lobes. 
The lateral line commences above the operele ; 
the anterior part, occupying the dorsal plates, ts 


{arched with the convexity towards the centre of 
| the back, 30 that the lines of both sides deserthe 


the figure of an elongated hour-glass. At the 
termination of the lateral pair of bony plates 
the lateral line commences, following the centre 
of the side, above the bluish white line. The 
lateral line consists of a number of linear tubes, 
deeply cleft at both ends ; behind the dorsul. fin 
the tubes change to very short, sharp bony. ridges, 
which to the touch appear like spines, ‘The 


eventral fins are very short situated in the centre 


between the muzzle and the point of the .caudal 
lobes. ‘The length of the elongated central cau- 
dal ray appears to be proportionally loager in 
the very young individuals’; in the largest it was 
divided in two. Four individuals were observed 
at different seasons at Pinang ; ‘(Another species 
of the-present family 1 ./mphisyle soulata; Kein, 
was observed in grent nambers at'-Bingapore in 
May 1840. From 1842 to-1845 ene ovcurred 
at Pinang, nor were the fishermen #licre dcqurint- 
after. death, ‘and -wene-of thent exhibited the late 
ral-series of dlue:spots noted by Dr, Ruppell.. . 
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FISHES OF: BASTERN AND SOUTITERN NSHA. 





ORDER ANACAN THANK Fam, PLGU 
NKCTRIDA, 


Chvier, ' yer” aoe 


Ee Aree oan 4a 


“Ceafle PLATESS Ae 









Iv dit the phityng eats ‘teeth Hike pavin rstouds ; 
doteal’ exteniting® n Tront to above the upper eve, 





ed closely: together. «" he teeth of ‘the lower jaw 
are longer, fewer, and all a ifttervals. ‘The 
tonyuc is linkar, s1 nt rth Petes and cheeks 








are hid by scales. ‘fve fork ‘ot ‘the body is 
oblony, the ear "vertiual ‘diteter, at the 


| seeomd-third of the total lent,’ slightly: exceeds 


ledving, ‘ad Well a the anal,'a nakéd interval be- | 


twech themsélves and ‘the ential 5 shape rhoni- 
boidal ; ‘thdst species have the eyes on the tight 
side. ; ah ‘he ternis right and Leff. or dextral and 
sivititral are ‘applied to the a rhe of this family, 
i to those of every’ other, while the fish is placed 
with the tail ‘towards the observer, the dorsal 
fii’ upwards, aud the ‘nal downwards.} two or 
threé small cavca. | 

Eyes and colour on the left side. 

(3793) Platessa russelli, 

(/con.) Platessu russelli, Gray : 

Pl, 94. Big. 2. 
Ikan Siblah of the Malays. 

Left side. Pale reddish or vellowish-brown ; 
each seale’ with a vertical buff spot close to the 
dark brown posterior margin ; opercle and ante- 
rior third of abdomen pale bluish or neutral tint. 
Iris silvery, coloured like the body. Atighd side. 
Buff or dust-coloured ; opercle and anterior third 
of abdomen. pale bluish. Fins transparent, co- 
loured like the body, but paler, minutely dotted 
with brown ; dorsal, caudal and anal with a few 
seattered indistinct brownish spots. D 70 to 73. 
C153, A 56, V6, P 12, Br. VIL. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore. 
Total length: 1) ft. Linch. JSeft side The 
length of the head is 44 in the total. The upper 
orbit occupies the second-fourth of the head, 
close to the profile of the back without encroach- 
Ig uponit ; itis oval; the horizontal diameter 
being 4 of the length of the head, exceeds by 4 
that of the lower rounded orbit. Both are se- 
parated by a very narrow sharp ridge. The ver- 
tical distance from the centre of the inferior or- 
bital margin of the lower eve to the margin of 
the lower jaw is 2 of the length of the head. 
The posterior apertures of both nostrils are situ- 
ated immediately in front of the orbits ; they are 
rounded and larger than the anterior ones. Of 
the latter the upper one appears to be a emall 
puncture about mid-way in front between both 
orbits, - The lower anterior aperture is situated 
obliquely in front of the posterior, close to the 
margin of the left upper maxillary. ‘The latter 
bone is nargew, widened and obliquely truncated 
at the lower extremity. ‘The angle of the mouth 
scarcely exterdd to the anterior ‘part of the or- 


Ill, Ind. Zool. 


bits. j ‘Bho vrargin af the. ‘youth is exclusively | 
“ formed “by the ebony | 
.. sete are contined the teeth. ‘The latter are coni-| 





atett* intermaxiilaries, to | 





, nets ekiggh thy Sn wigres arched and placettin a 


| ¢-widelvthe ayterior: four or five) ©” 
i ao. alittle lager wid 4more “dictint. | acy 
” ‘han the fest,’ : whieh are ‘mifute and’ plae- | * - 


4 of the total The botly is ‘covered hy. ‘upwards 
of 67 longitudinal scries of sentes: Of whieh thére 


are about 3b on.a line betweesi the'gillbopaning atid 


Eg tg a SSC laa UG gap eee eagSE QAR 





the caudal. ‘The scales are smalt rounded’ with 
about 15 radiating lines at the rnticat part ; the 
posterior margin is closely ciliated. ‘the tateral 
line consists of simple tubes It commences at the 
lower inargin of the lower orbit, nseends <i the 
shape of the letter S to the upper extremity of 
the preopercie, thet slightly descends to above the 
posterior angle of the operele, when it sud- 
denly rises describing a short arch, terminating 
above the point of the pectorals. From thence it 
proceeds straight along the middle of the side to 
the point of the posterior margin. of the candal 
fin. The dorsal fin commences opposite the an- 
terior angle of the upper orbit ; the distance from 
the muzzle equals the horizontal dinneter of the 
upper eye. All the rays, except the threo kust 
ones, are undivided, and witha single series. of 
sinall scales along the anterior margin; the point 
of the rays project a little beyond. the nrembrane, 
so as to vive the fina fringed appearance. The 
longest rays are contained 24 times in the length 
of the head : they are situated at the commeiice- 
ment of the nosterior half of the fin, the distance 
of which from the caudal i 1s 2. of that of the: ane 
terior ray from the muzzle, The root of: the 
caudal is covered with small scales ; the 2 posterior 
margin is pointed in the Fuse the two rays of 
which are the longest, 4 of the heack The 7 
terior four or five anal rays are divided ; the rest 
are simple and resemble the dorsal. The extent of 
the base of the anal is about + less than that of 
the dorsal. ‘The left ventral ts sitwated a ‘Hetle 
nearer the gill-opening thanthe anal; the two 
first rays are undivided ; the second, the longest, 

is } of the head, and extends to the second anal 
ray. The right ventrals‘isa little farther back, 

the first ray commencing: opposite the third ray 
of the left fin. The two upper pectoral rays are 


« 


undivided ; the third, the longest, slightly exoned 
§ of the head. 


Single individauls occur st Pim 
ang, at all SEASONS, ‘They: are eaten sce ‘the 
natives. 

Genus HIPPOGLOSSUS, Crier, 1817. Fins 
resembling ‘those: of Platessa; form geheralf 
more elongated ; “jaws and pharyex with teeth, 
in most species strong and sharp, = + Mae 


A. — Eyes and dolinr’ on the right aide, 
“\e 794). Hi origi eens. aha 
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FISHES QF EASTERN. AND SOUTH RON. ABTA; 
y \  Hippoglossus crane, . Ragpell: Atha: | 


occ, ipa ete pa . Ryppel: dieu 
oS : Tkun Pjblab of the Malays. - ms 7 a 
Right side: Dull brownish ar greenish-grey ; 
adterior third of dorsal milk-white, minaitely dot- 
ted with Heown ; rest pale-hluish:: brown, dotted 
with browa and washed with blick:; candat black- 
ish witha bron vertienl, whitish > band’ at the 
base; anterior eighth > of arial anitk-white, rest 
like. dorsal: pectorals and ventralis hyaline, the 
latter minutely dotted: with brown. Ins silvery, 
sending a senuber of vermicular diveruing threads 
over the circular black papil. Left side. Brown- 
ish white, mitiutely dotted with brown. D 48 to 
54, C 152,-A 35-to 39, V6. P14 or 15, Br. 
VIE. Inhabits Sea of Pinana, Malayan Pemu- 
sala, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Kstuaries of 
the Ganges, Massauah. ‘Total length : 1 ft. 


Right side. ‘The length of the head is} of the 
total, The upper. orbit: is placed horizontally on 


the upper surface of the head ; its distances from 
the muzzle is % of its longitudinal diameter, 
which is 3 of thelength of the head. A. little 
below, and in frout of the upper orbit, on the 
left side of the muzzle, appears the posterior cir- 
cular aperture of the left nostril: the anterior 
one'is smaller, tubular and situated a little in 
front of the posterior, The right orbit is slightly 
shorter than the left, and is situated vertically 
on the left: side‘of the head, bordering upon the 
upper maxillary. The circular pupils are protect- 
ats a number of vermicular silvery ftlaments 
which diverge from the upper margin of the iris. 
The distance between both orbits scarcely exceed 
1 of their diameter ; each orbital margin is a 
little raised with a narrow intervening furrow. 
The apertures of the right nostril are situated 
immediately in. front of the right eye, and re- 
semble ths corresponding of the left. The up- 
per maxillary is elongated, widened and truncated 
bowel. ‘Che linear elongated intermaxillaries 
form the margin of the mouth, and have two se- 
ries.ef long, distant, arched teeth, each witha 
inggute barb on bhe posterior part of the point. 
The teeth of the external serics are fixed, but 
those of the internal are moveable, and may & 
laid down like those.of Saurus nehereus, (Bucha 


Hamiitan).. ;;The-teeth of the lower Jaw resemble 


those of the upper, but they are more numerous ; 
those of the inner series are a little longer, and 


those.,. near. the | spmphy have an indistinct 


double barb. . On-ene 


ch side of the palate appears 
a single series, pfs,small pointed teeth, and in 
young individual, u wards of 4 inches in length, 






four to six similé 


very early. disappear. “The tongue is'minute and | 






smooth; on each side of the. root rises & small 


rth 
cluster of minute poinited* x thy x 
pear at intervals on the rest of the 


angle of the mouth is situated spposite the pos 






oy ee i . ae flag 
Oe A be Re ange ge | 





‘ing backwards ‘over the upper. 






Syn. Rassell bEXVLE Noo 
dt on the vomer; which, however, | - « -  M1PRORRS®.} ; 


"and similar ap- | or! 
s hyoid. The, brew 





terior part’ of the deftorbit. « The greatest verti- 
cal diametervof thedsady) atiotiie: second: third 


| of the.totallength, slightly exocude 4 :pf-the taster. 
| The lateral fine eouymences at the dafexior. mar: 


A 


gin of the lower eye, which it follows; and: tary- 

sargin, of the oper- 
cle, it describes a low arch which: temnminates: op- 
posite the middle of the dorsal. , From thence at 
proceeds straight along the middle, to the spowt 
of the posterior margin of the caudal. - The line 
is a little raised, and is ou each -acale : composed 
of three small tubes: a central, from which an 
upper and lower diverge backwards. ‘The: great- 
est vertical diameter contains from, 55. ito. 5% .9e 
ries of scales ; the lateral line, from. the opercle 
to the root of the caudal, 69 to 71 scales... The 
scales are small rounded, with 12 to 15 radiating 
lines at the radical portion and fndistinetly ciliat- 
ed in the centre of the posterior margin. ‘The 
dorsal fin commences behind the upper orbit at a 
distance of one longitudinal diameter, and _ ter- 
minates at an equal distance from the caudal. 
The 9 or 10 anterior ravs are undivided ; ‘the 
longest, towards the middle of the fin, are 23in 
the length of the head ; all have at their anterior 
marin a series of small scales. The anal is } 
shorter than the dorsal ; the two first ravs are un- 
divided ; in other respects it resembles the dorsal. 
The root of the caudal is scaly; the posterior 
margin is bluntly pointed in the centre, the two 
rays of which, the longest are 3 of the head. The 
right ventral is situated a little in front of the 
pectoral, much nearer the gill-opening than the 
first anal ray; the two first rays are undivided ;_ 
the fourth, the longest, is 21 in the length of 
the head. The left ventral is placed a little far- 
ther backward. ‘I'he pectorals are pointed, } the 
length of the head. The stomach 1s very capa- 
cious, broad pyriform; the Intestinal canal is 
simple, about 1 of the total length. Single in- 
dividuals occur at all seasons at Pinang, and are 





-eaten by the natives. | 


B.— Eyes and colour on the left side. 

(3795) IHippoglossus erumei, Var. A. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang. This is simply a recersed, si- 
nistral variety, necessary, iowever, to distinguish 


las such from a second, differing in colours. 
‘The present attains to the: f the dextral, bu 
‘at Pinang it is of rarer occurtence. | Individuals 


size of the dextral, but 


’ 


of equal length differ in nd ‘characters ' except’ in 


such as are nécesaarily the conaeantae Of ‘Héeer- 


vio, auch, for instance, as thé let ventral fin be- 
ing placed a little anterior to the right. © 
ett. ames a tess Pree eee ry oc P 
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FISHES OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASLA. 


root of the pectorals ; two similar on the sides of 
the body, and a fourth over the. posterior part of 
the body and the tail; and three last. bands ex- 
tending faintly over the corresponding parts. of 
the dorsnt.and. anal ; anterior half of caudal whit- 
ish dotted with brown ; posterior half brownish 
black ; rest ef the fing and eves like H. er umes. 
Right side, like the left of 41. eramei, Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Coromandel. Except in colours aud being sin- 
istral, the present varicty agrees in every other 
character with H. eremet. Russcll, indeed, ob- 
seved the strong resemblance, but he iinagined 
that in this variety the scales were smaller, and 
the lateral line carinated. Comparison of equal 
individuals of both shews no difference of the 
size of the scales, and the lateral line is equally 
raised in both. Russell describes the Jeneth as 
being six inches. Of a ntunber of individuals ex- 
amined at Pinang and Singapore none exceeded 
6+ inches. Lt remains to be ascertained if this 
variety attains to the same size as Var. .4, or if 
itis merely a transient livery of certain young 
individuals of far. 27. 

Genus SOLA, Aleim 1748. Eves and colour 
onthe right side; mouth distorted on the side 
opposite the eyes ; minute crowded teeth im the 
half of both jaws opposite the eves, the other 
half toothless ; form of the body oblong ; muzzle 
rounded and generally projecting beyond the 
mouth ; dorsal commencing opposite or a little in 
front of the upper eye; caudal separated from 
dorsal and anal. 

(3797) Solea humilis, Cantor. Jtight side. 
Pale umber-brown, minutely dotted with black, 
and with numerous small blackish spots ; 
an indistinct larger one close below the uud- 
dle of the base of the dorsal, and a se- 
cond at the posterior third; two correspond: 
ing spots near the base of the anal; mem- 
branes of the fins pale brownish bull dotted 
with black, rays pale umber; on the caudal 


some indistinct blackish spots ; near the pot of | ed tubercle, | | 
o lowest. | very fine, crowded and hid to tlie point in the 


the pectoral an oval, and between the tw 
rays a linear black spot. 


side. Pectoral, ventral and short filaments about | 


the mouth brownish white, 1) 57, © l2z, A 42, 
V 5, P 8, Br. VL. 


(Zool Journ, 1V. 467, Pl. 16,—British Fishes : 
IL, 260 }-but the vertical diameter is greater in 
the present... ‘The lengthof the head is 5 in the 


Iris pale silvery. c/t| fleshy lips. . 
right and not joined to the anal. 
individual was observed at Pinang 
aati Inhabits Sea of Pinang. |) 
‘otal length: 82 inch. ight side. The form of fe pigs Ca a ete 
the body resembles.that of Solea pegusa. Yarrel, |" (3798) Solea ovata, Richardson. 





tled with pale blackish, 


ter of the upper orbit... ‘The whole of the head 
is covered with Jittle scales like those of the body 
rough to the touch... Che.,tongye Js minute, 
smooth, truncated triaagular..; The greatest ver- 
tical diameter of the body, at the end. of the an- 
terior third of the dorsal,,is 24.in the total length. 
On the diameter may be counted 69 series of 


scales. ‘The slightly raised lateral line continues 
straight from behind the upper part of. the oper- 


cle to the caudal, a little neaver the back than the 
abdomen. It contains 85 scales, each with a 
minute central tube. ‘he scales of the head and 
body are small, elongated tetragonal, the posterior 
margin rounded. On the radical part appear 
about nine radiating lines, some of which are 
divided in two ; the centre of the posterior mar- 
vin has upwards of thirteen cilia, although very 
fine, yet sufficiently strong to make the scales 
appear rough to the touch. The fist dorsal ray 
commences on a level with the anterior angle of the 
upper orbit. ‘The first nine rays are undivided ; 
all are covered by an elongated pyramidal sheath 
of scales, consisting of two or three serics, which 
extend to near the points of the rays, which 
project beyond the membrane, The longest rays, 
towards the middle of the fin, equal 4 the length 
of the head. ‘The anal resembles the dorsal, but 
has only the four anterior rays undivided. The 
caudal is rounded, equal the length of the head. 
The pectoral is pointed, 4 the length of the head. 
The right ventral is very small, about 3 of the 
pectoral, and the last ray 1s connected by a mem- 
brane to the first anal. Lr/t side. A little above 
and behind the symphysis of the upper jaw ap- 
pears a small tubercle, through which is pierced 
a single minute nostril. ‘The base of the dorsal 
as far us the nine first rays carries a few short 
soft filaments, some of which are scattered over 
the side of the head ; they become more nume- 
rous and crowded towards the left angle of the 
mouth. ‘This side of the jaws resembles the 
cipher 3, there being at the angle a small point- 
directed inward. The teeth are 


The left ventral is longer than the 
A single 
in October 


B12. 


SYN, aS ovata, Richardson: Report, 1845, 
279. | 

Right side. Brownish ash-grey, minutely mot- 

towards the base of the 





«@ total. The upper orbit, “the larger, 33 situated | | a f 
dorsal arid anal three rounded, distant, black 


2 in the centre between the angle of the mouth and , distant, 0. 
‘y .the corresponding part of the dorsal, but much | spots, edged with light grey ; on the ons 
ido indis- 






body. a few scattered similar sp ta, alsc 
tinctly ovellated ; pectoral gyeyish'at the : base 
rest. black ; rest of the fins pale ash-grey suinate- 
ly mottled with _ blackish. Pupil Horizontally 


e . 


“Mp nearer the muzzle ; the horizontal diameter is 3 
“Wt the length of the head. The lower orbit is 
7, ituated between the-angle of the mouth and the 
f pasterior angle of the upper orbit, of which. its ! our et 
horizeutal diameter,is %. .The distance between oval ; iris pale silvery: round the pupil ; ‘the rest 
Vathe orbits lightly exceeds the horizontal diame- ash-grey. Left side. Browmish white; opercles 


a 745 % 










FISHES 


snd abdomen lead grey; filantents about the 
head white ; fins buff. 'D 65, G 128, A 48, V 
5, P 9, Br. WL. Inhabits Sea of Pinavg, China. 
Seas, Canton. ‘Total length : 32 ineh. Right: 


side. The Yength of the tead {s 3 of the total. | dotted with black. fris a 


Roth eyes are nearly equal, + of ‘the lenzth of | 
the head ; the’ upper one | oecupies thie second- 


fifth ; the lower is removeil : slightly: farther back, | 
and touches. the upper lip ; the “posterior anyle | 
of both eyes are situated a litle farther aek , | 


than the angle of the mouth, the eyes até se pas 


rated ‘by a sharp rest, ‘the diameter of which is ; 


scaycely } of the horizontal diameter of each eye. | 
The tongue ‘and teeth resemble those: organs of 
8. hiumilis, The rreatest vertical diameter of the 
body, at about the midille of the dorsal is 2} in 


the total length. On the diameter may be eulie 
The latter are rough to the 


ed about 76 scales. 
touch; on the radical part appear upwards of 16 
radiating lives, some of which are divided in two ; 


the centre of the posterior margin is armed with | 
The lateral line pro- 
ceeds straight in the middle of the side from the 
it contains upwards 


from 9 to 12 fine spines. 


gill-opening to the caudal : 
‘of 95 scales, each with a minute central tube. 


The first dorsal ray commences opposite the an- 


terior angle of the upper eve ; the longest rays, 


towards the middle of the fin slightly exceed 2 of | 
‘The anal resembles ‘the ! 


the length of the head. 
dorsal. The rounded candal is distinet, but 
united by a membrane to the dorsal and anal ; 
its length is £ of the head. The pectoral i is 
elongated 2 of the leneth of the head. ‘The ven- 
trals are nearly equal, about 2 of the leneth of 
the head. Left side. Numerous filaments ap- 
pear on the lower lip and the lower margin of 
the gill-cover. The left’ pectoral is but 2 of the 
right. Single individuals occur at Pinang at all 
— @ensons. 


~ Sub Genus SYNAPTURA, Cantor. [suvanrds, 

joined ; odpa, tail. Substituted” for Brachirus, 
properly written: Brachyurus, Swainson 1839, 
preoccupied by = Brachyurus, Vischer, 1814. 
(Mammatia.)|  (Brachyurus, Swainson, 1839.) 
General structure of Sodea, but the caudal, dor- 
sal and anal fins are all united. 


(8799) Synaptura commersoniana, (Lacepede,) 
Sry. Plenroqnecte commersonien. Lacep. We 
Pi. 12, Fig. 2, (not. LV. 686.) 

~ Russell, LX X. Jerree Fotoo A. 
— Solea commersoniana, Cuvier, R. A. JI. 





343, ()). 
Brachirus ep pmersonii, Swainson, IT, 393. 
kan ledah [Ledwh, tongue. ] of the Malays. 





Right side. Greenish or brownish olive, dark- 
est, an the opercles, minutely. dotted with brown; 


all the scales with a small verticle:buff spot be-. 


hind the cilia, - giving a: mn appearance to the 
grourd colcur ; pectoral-black with buff margin ; 

rest of the fins ‘Tike the body bub lighter ; dorsal, ; 
caudal and anal with.a narrow, milkwhite edge 





and 


+ of ‘the tength of the’ tread. “The — is 
elongated, termi q 


OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN (AbIA. 


‘within which a se¢ond ‘sooty brown, composeil 
by a series of. single’ spots ‘6n the membranes ; 
hips and ‘pointed — “papiitte of the lower: dlive ; 
'mouth and opercles inside ‘pale alive, ‘¢osely 
“silvery or golden: green 
ring; the rest blaish: black. Left vide. “Peetoral 
and ventral buff, ie Ree: 


P78 or 81. 
CA sie “Right vs 5, Taft v4 6,Br. 4I- 
AGS or 66, 


i bot 
- eunmia: 


155 or 159 | | 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsela, 
Singapore, Coromandel. ‘Potal length : RS inch. 
Right side. The leneth of the head is - of the 
total. The ttpper orbit is situated above: the 
middle of the right upper lip at equal distance 
from the angle of the month and the muzzle ; 
the greatest diameter is obliqne, upwards 

backwards is 1 of the leneth of the 
head. Front the anterior angle of the upper 
orbit proceeds a short bony ridge which terimi- 
nates close to the muzzle ina flat rounded point, 
with which the muzzle produces a short furrow. 
The lower orbit is) situated immediately above 
the anele of the mouth. a little posterior to the 


upper one, and ino a dilferent. position, The 
vreatest diameter is oblique, downwards and 
backwards, searcely shorter than that of the: 


upper orbit. The distance between the anterior 
angles of both orbits equals their greatest dia- 
meter. The posterior aperture of the nostril ts 
a little in front of the lower orbit; the anterior 
is alittle farther in’ front, tubular or pierced 
through a small papilla. The lower right Itp 
iS fleshy with numerous pointed papille. The 
tongue is minute, linear, smooth. The teeth re- 
sembles those of Solea humilis, All the seales 
of the head, below the level of the upper eye are 
alittle larger than those of the body; above 
that level, towards the origin of the lateral line, 
they are nearly double the size, and by far the 
greatest of all. ‘The form of allis nearly ree- 
tangular, with the posterior margin rounded, 
with 8 or 9 fine spines, which makes the scales 
rough to the touch. At the radical part appear 
3 or 4 radiating lines. The greatest vertical 


)| diameter of the bodv, at the commencement of 


the second third of the back, ts 1 of the total 
length. This diameter contains about 71 series 
of scales. ‘The lateral line commences behind 
the upper part of the opércle and proceeds 
straight, a little nearer the back ‘thar ‘the abdo- 
men, to the caudal. It consists’ of about’ 167 
minute central tubes. ‘The first dotsal ray com- 
meitices‘closeto the muzzle, a little’ Below the 
level of the anterior Yoargin of the ‘tipper: orbit. 


The rays, of which the ‘first’ four are Tatidivided, 


gradualby inidreasé’ inv length'to the law’ whieh is 





ating in a rounded poit, 2 
thelencth of the’ head. © The anal, all the: tvs * 


Way 


FISHES OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASEA. 


divided, commences beneath the . pos- 
of.the inter-opercle, between the two 
ventrals. ‘The basal half of all three vertical 
fins are covered with minute scales, and the 

‘ats of. the rays. project a little | beyond the 
inambraite. 


which are 
terior part 


‘They are.so.closely connected, that 
the milkwhite outer margin is uninterrupted, and 
the shape of the fish resembles a broad point of 
a lance. The tength of the pectorals is } of the 
head. The ventrals are situated immediately in 
front of the anal, but on a little higher level ; 
their length equals the pectorals. On the left 
side about the lower lip and the throat appear 
a number of short white filaments. The figure 
of Russell (LXX). is incorrect. ‘The short arch 
above the upper eye is not produced by the 
lateral line, but by a bony ridge, and the caudal 
fis too short and rounded, and distinct. 
original was probably mutilated. Single indi- 
viduals are of rather rare occurrence at Pinang. 


(3800) Sgnaptura zebra, (Bloch)." 

Srx. Pleuronectes zebra, Bloch, ‘lab. 187. 
Pleuronectes zebra. Linne ; Syst. 1226. 
Pleuronectes zebra, Shaw, VV. 305, PI. 44. 
Solea zebra, Cuvier. R. A. TT. 343 (1). 
Pleuronectes zebra, Bennet ; life of Raffles, 

692, 
Brachirus zebra, Swainson, IJ. 303. 

Right side. Ground ‘colour of head, body, 
dorsal, and anal ventral fins reddish white mi- 
nutely dotted with brown; on the head and 
hody upwards of 19 vertical sooty- or blackish- 
brown bands extending over the dorsal and 
anal; the bands double or in_ pairs, frequently 
confluent towards the tail; a reddish yellow or 
pale orange band over the root of the caudal and 
the last dorsal and anal rays ; rest of the caudal 
black with several oval milk white spots; pec- 
toral black ; pupil iridescent, circular ; iris pale 
golden, with four radiating blackish bars. Left 
side. YVectoral, ventral and filaments of the 
mouth and throat reddish white ; opercle and 
abdomen bluish. 

DSlors3s. |. 

C 16,...06...Right V5, Left V 4,P 7 or 8, 

i Br. VI. 

A 47 or 63 

164, 

Inhabits Sea of Malayan, Peninsula and Istands, 
Chusan, Macao, Bay of Bengal, Sumatra. Total 





-. is }of the total. ‘The upper orbit is situated above 
Y the middle of the upper right hip, at equal distance 
% from the muzzle and the angle of the mouth ; the 
“Se horizontal diameter is 3 of the length of the head. 
‘a, The lower orbit, is a. little farther backwards, 
~‘Sinmediately above and bebind, the angle of the 


uth : the horizontal, diameter equals that of 


‘the upper ;,tbe distance between. bath is some- 
: hat less. : A. slight downwards | arched wv ige 


roceeds from the anterior angle of the upper or- 

















The latter are all small, nearly rectangu. 





length: 7 inch. Right side. The length of the head 


bit to the muazle.. The nostrils, mouth and 


‘teeth resembles those af S. commersoniana, but 
the lower right lip’ presents no papille.” The 


“greatest vertical diameter, at the end of "the an- 


terior third of the body, is 3g in the total 


length ; it contains upwards of 71 series‘of scales. 


| ” 





rectangular, with 
7 to 9 radiating lines at the radical part, and 
with as many spines at the posterior rounded 
margin. ‘The lateral line in its course resembles 
that of S. commersoniana ; it consists of upwards 
of 121 small central tubes. The dorsal com- 


-mences opposite the anterior angle of the upper 


orbit, at a distance from the upper lip of } of 
the length of the head, but not immediately from 
the upper lip, as represented by Bloch, and.the 
copies of his incorrect figure. The auterior 26 


His | to 28 rays are undivided ; the last rays are the 
| longest as well as the caudal and the last anal 


ravs slightly exceed the length of the head. The 
caudal is broader and more rounded than in S. 
commersoniana, Which in other respects the three 
united fins resemble. The pectoral is very 
pointed owing tothe second upper ray being 
much longer than the rest, although it is but 
2! in length of the head. ‘The length of the ven- 
trals is about 2. of the length of head; they are 
placed as in 5. commersoniana, but the distance 
from the first anal ray is a little greater. Single . 
individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons. 

Genus ACHIBUS, Lacepede, 1802. Resem- 
bling Sudea, but destitute of pectoral fins ; dorsal 
and anal distinct from caudal; eyes and colours 
on the right side. 

(3801) Achirus pavoninus, Lacepede. 

Sra. Achire provonine, Lacepede, LY. 660. 
Pleuronectes pavoninus Shaw, JV. 3106. 

Riyht side. Ground colour of head, body and 
fins yellowish or pink-brown ; the fin-membranes. 
dotted with black; scales edged with dark 
brown; head and body with numerous larger 
and smaller rounded milkwhite spots, edged and 
minutely dotted with dark brown, and with a 
round soot-coloured spot in the centre ; a few 
of the white spota confluent ; base of dorsal and 
caudal with a series of spots like those of the 
body ; the rest of these fins, the right ventral 
and the caudal with numerous smaller spots 
destitute of the brown central spot, Iris annu- 
lar, golden ; rest brownish. Left side. Head 


‘and body brownish white or buff; opercle and 


abdomen pale bluish; filaments of the head 
white. D67, C 128, A 50, V 5, P 0, Br. right 





VI; left V? Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Total 
length: 7% inch. The length of the head is 63 
in the total. The upper orbit is situated at the 


upper third of the head, at equal distaitée’fro 
the muzzle and the angle of the mouth; the 
horizontal diameter is } of the length of the 
head. ‘The lower orbit is situated. vertically 
below the upper, at u distance of 1 2 diameter 
immediately above and behind the angle of the 


3 7 


FISHES OF BASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 
mouth; it isa little larger than the upper orbit. (3802) Plagusia Bilineata, (Bloch.) 


Between the anterior angles of both appears like 


. pore the posterior aperture of the nostril; the} 


anterior one is tubular, pieréd through a sinall 


tubercle which is situated lower down, immedi- | 


ately above the centre of the upper lip. ‘The 


jaws are equal ; the mouth very little distorted | 
to the left; the lips’are fleshy. The right side} 
is toothless, but on the left appear numerous, | 


minute, setaceous teeth, so conipletely hid by 
the lips, that during life they easily escape ob- 
servation, On the left side of the head and on 
the throat appear numerous small filaments. The 
tongue is minute, smooth, truncated triangular. 
The body forms a regular elongated oval ; its 
greatest vertical «hameter isa little less than 3 
of the total length ; this diameter contains about 
67 series of scales. ‘The latter are small, oval. 
On the posterior margin appear some spines so 
excessively minute, that the surface does not ap- 
nak woe ‘to the touch. ‘The rest of the cir- 
cuference of the seales is divided by upwards 
of 53. backwards radiating lines. ‘The lateral 
line commences from the upper margin of the 
opercle ; at first it slightly descends, and then 
continues in the middle of the side to the eau- 
dal ; it contains about 99 central tubes. The 
dorsal commences very close to the upper lip, 
opposite the centre of the distance between 
the eyes; all the ravs me the anterior 
and posterior ones are a little shorter than 
the rest, which are about 22 in the length 
of the head. The anal resembles the dorsal, 
but the rays are a little longer. Both fins 
have their basal third covered with scales. 
Tinmediately above the latter scales, on both 
sides of the fins, in the centre between each pair 
of rays, appears a very distinct rounded aperture, 
the margin of which is a little raised, and the 
bottom of which is formed by a lamina of the 
fin membrane. From the upper part of each 
aperture proceeds a linear fold, which may be 
traced to the external margin of the fins. Com- 
merson discovered a similar row of pores along 
thé base of the dorsal and anal rays of Achirus 
marmoratus, Lacepede ; [Lacepede, IV. 660.— 
Pleuronectes marmoratus, Shaw, 1V. 310.) and 
later, Dr. Ruppell observed similar in Achirus 
barbatus, Geoffroy. [Ann. du Mus, i ae AL.— 
Ruppell ; Atlas, 122. Tab. 31, Fie. 2.) The 


‘oe 


caudal is gealy, rounded, 4 | 
the head. ‘I'he right ventral is broad, rounded ; 
all the rays are divided, % of the length of the 


head ; the fifth ray is throughout connected by 
a mombryne to the first anal. ‘Ihe left ventral 








commienegs a little mote backward ; itis narrow- 
er ahd shorter, and not joinedto the anal. A 





Fe 


| Genus PLAGUSIA, Brow 1758. Dorsal, 
caudal and anal fins united ; otherwise resem- 
bling Achirus. Hyes and colour on the left sidp. 


rounded, ? of the length of 


eo tog gages J hoe ge rte ae 4° -_ oe | 
single ‘individual’ was obsérved at Pinang in 


Pleuronectes bilineatus, Bloch. Pl. 188. 
Pleuronectes bilitieatus, Linne : Syst. 
Russell, LX XTV. dJerree Potoon BE. 
Pleuronectes bilineatus, Shaw, LV, 317. 
Plagusia bilineata, Cuv. °R. A. Ed., 
224, 0). he oats , 
Plagusia bilineata, Ruppell, Atlas 123. 
Plagusia dipterygin, Ruppell, ibid. 123, 
Taf. 31, Fig. 3, (Young.) | 
Plenronectes bilineatus, Beniett : Life 
Of Raffles, 692. a 
Plagusia biliueafa, Ruppell: Neve Wirb. 
Fische, 84. ig | 
Plagusia dipterygia, Ruppell, ibid. 
Plagusia bilineata, Swainson, IL. 303, 
Plagusia bilineata, Bleeker: Verh. Ba- 
tav. Gen. XXII 5. 
Ikan ledah of the Malays. 


Left side. Pale reddish brown ; scales with 
metallic iridescent reflections, with a pale dark 
brown Jougitudinal line, and with a buff or 
whitish vertical line along the root of the fine 
spines : opercle bluish or neutral tint ; fin-mem- 
brancs hyaline ; rays buff. Iris narrow golden 
round the circular pupil; rest blackish blue. 
Night side. Brownish white ; opercle and abdo- 
miunil cavity bluish. 


D 9601 97, ° 
Cy SB a arco left V 5, right V 4, P 0, Br. VI. 
A TO or 73, | 





174 or 178. 


Inhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsula and 1s- 
lands, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Red Sea, 
Sumatra, Java, Madura. Total length : 9 inch. 
Left side. The form of this as of all the follow- 
ing species is elongated lanceolate. The length 
of the head is 43 in the total. The muzzle hhunt- 
lv pointed; the distance to the anterior ance 
of the upper orbit is 103 in the total lenvth ; 
the muzzle terminates downwards in a remark- 
ably long sickle-shaped process, which extends 
below the lower Jaw to opposite the angle of the 
mouth, or in young individuals a little beyond 
it. ‘Lhe young are farther distinguished by their 
excessively minute right ventral fin. ‘The des- 
cription and plate of Plagusia dipterygia, Rup- 
pell, offer no specific distinguishing character. 
The distance from the muzzle to the point of the 
sickleshaped process, its length, varies individu- 
ally from 54 to 62 in the total leneth ; in young 
individuals it is proportionally longer, sli¢htly 
excecging 2+. The upper orbit is situated in the 
centre of the head, above the middle of the upper 
lip ; the horizontal diameter is =}, of the length 
of the head.’ ‘The lower orbit is thrown'farther 
back above the angle of:the mouth; both:are of 


about equal ‘size, and their vertital distance hut 


slightly exceeds the ‘horizontal dinmeter: - ‘The 
left. side of the ‘jaw'is ‘toothless with fleshy pi 
pillular. lips ; in the riglit of both appear crowd- 
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Var. A. (Syn. <Achirus cynoglossus, 


Biposterior half of head and the body largely spot- 


FISHES OF BRASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 


ed fine setaceous teeth. A single nostril ap- 
pears in front of the lower eye, close to the lip : 
the tongue is minute, rounded, smooth. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, at the com- 
mencement of the anal fin, equals the length of the 
head;* on it appear about 44 serics of scales. 
The latter fre elongated oval; those of the body 
double the size of those of the head. ‘The ante- 
rior inargin carries upwards of 17 minute spines, 
rough to the touch ; the radical part upwards of 
60 radiating lines. A line between the gill-open- 
ing and the caudal contains about 85 scales. ‘The 
lateral line commences at the muzzle, ascends a 
little above the upper orbit; from thence it is 
straight to near the upper margin of the opercle, 
where it makes a very short ascent, and then 
continues straight, nearly in the middle of the 
body to the caudal. Above the preopercle it 
gives off a short vertical branch, which again is 
divided in thtee principal branches: an upper 
which proceeds backwards to the margin of the 
opercle, a second obliquely downwards over the 
opercle, and a third, which following the anterior 
arch of the preopercle despatches a branch back- 
wards to the lower part of the opercle, and ter- 
minates on the throat. Above the opercle the 
lateral line gives off another short branch which 
rises vertically, and divides in| what is called the 
scconi lateral line of which the anterior branch 
proceeds near the base of the dorsal towards the 


— 


Var. BL 
Left side. Differs from Var. 4 by having 7 
or 8 vertical, blackish brown, distant bands not 
extending over the dorsal and anal ; head and 
intervals with irregular blackish brown spots. 
1D 100 or 102, eS 


CC 10,......0 4, PO, Br. VI. 
A 6 or 78, _ a 
186 or 190. 


Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length: 6 inch. 
Left side. Vhe length of the head is 52 in the 
total. ‘The distance from the very bluntly point- 
ed muzzle to the upper eye is ,', of the total 
lenvth ; the point proceeding downwards from 
the muzzle barely covers the symphysis of the low- 
er jaw; its length equals the distance from the 
muzzle to the upper eye. Both eyes are excessively 
minute, like points. ‘The upper one is. situated 
at the anterior third of the head, opposite the 
middle of the upper lip. ‘The lower is a little 
further back, immediately above the posterior 
third of the upper lip. The distance between 
both is apparently two diameters. No nostmil is 
distinguishable. he left side of the lips is not 
papillular ; the right completely hides the minute 
teeth. ‘The yreatest vertical diameter of the 
body, in front of the anal, is } in the total 
length ; on it appear 3L to 33° series of scales. 
‘The latter are on the body comparatively large, 


muzzle, the posterior continues near the dorsal elonzated oblof#g, with about 17 minute spines 


to the caudal. The dorsal commences 
front of the eyes at a short distance from the 
inuzzle. ‘Che dorsal, caudal and anal rays are 
undivided, and nearly of equal length, 4 of the 
head, with the points slightly projecting beyond 
their membranes. ‘The left ventral is situated 
at the gill-opening, ona level a little above the 
anal; the first ray is very short and closely con- 
nected to the second ; the rest gradually ierease 
in length; the fifth is the longest, 2 of the head 
and by a membrane throughout connected to the 
first anal. ‘The stomach is capacious, broad 
pyriform ; the intestinal canal simple, forming 
two circumvolutions ; its length is less than 3 of 
the total. Single individuals occur at Pinang at 
all seasons. ‘They are of excellent flavour. 


(3803) Plagusia cynoglossa, (Buchan Ham.) 
Buchan. 
Hamilton, 132,373. Marked Achirus kukurji- 
ka in Buchanan’s duplicate series of drawings. 
nhabits, Bay of Bengal, mouths of the Ganges. | 
Brn, Lkan ledah of the Malays. 

Left side. Ground-colour pale reddish brown, 


ped and marbled with - blackish brown ; dorsal, 
faudal and anal rays ‘brownish their membranes 












Minck ; ventralé whitish: Frjs golden, annular,| ~ 
rest ‘bbtuish black: “Right side. Brownish white ; 


Wpercle and atiddiminal cavity pale bluish. — 








cles and 
isle brownish transparent, minutely dotted with | D109.or 111, 


4 

s*. 
ed 

4 a 


far in| at the posterior margin, and about 86 radiating 


lines on the radical portion. ‘There are about &t 
ona straight line between the gill-opening and 
the caudal. The lateral line with its ramifi- 
cations, resembles that of P. ditineata. The 
length of the pointed caudal is 4 of the head. The 
distance from the first anal to the first ventral ray 
equals that between the muzzle and the upper eye, 
which is nearly thrice that of these fins in P. dile- 
neata. In other respects the fins resemble those 
of the latter species. At Pinang single individu- 
als occur, but rarely, which in addition to their 
small size, makes them less valued as an article 
of food. ' 


(3804) Plagusia trulla, Cantor. 


Syn. Ikan ledah of the Malays. 

Left side. Pale dark reddish brown; opercles 
much darker than the rest ; i soime individuals 
a scries of short, distant, vertical bluish lines 
under the anterior half of the dorsal, and above 
the anterior third of the anal; scales with a dark 
longitudinal line; posterior margin buff; fins 
transparent, pale brownish, minutely but faintly 
dotted with black. Iris annular . golden; rest 
bluish black. Rigk¢ side. Brownish white, oper- 
es and abdominal cayity blackish blue. 
C 12,0... deft V 4, right 0; P 0, Br. VI. 
A 80or 86, ae ee 


201 or 209. 
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Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula. 
Total length: 1 ft. ef side. The length of the 
heatl‘is 53 in the total. — The distance from the 
rounded muzzle to the anterior angle of the upper 
orbit is from 134 to 4; of the total length. The 
point proceeding downwards froni the muzzle 
covers the symphysis of the lower jaw ; its length 
equals the distance between the muzzle and upper 
orbit. The latter is situated a little behind the 
anterior third of the length of the head, opposite 
the middle of the upper lip. The horizontal 
diameter is 10% in the fread, The lower orbit is 
placed a little farther . back, still considerably in 
front of the angle of the mouth; it isa little 
smaller than the upper ; the vertical distance be- 
tween both slightly exceeds the horizontal diame- 
ter of the upper. Immediately beneath the latter 
appears a small, but remarkably developed bony 
protuberance, or spine. A single aperture of the 
nostril appears a little in front of the lower eye 
above the lip. ‘The lips are tleshy, but not papillu- 
lar, otherwise the month, tongue and dentition re- 
semble P. dilincata. ‘The greatest vertical diameter 
of the body, towards the middle, is 4) to 43 in 
the total length. It contains 45 series of scales. 
For the size of the fish the latter are rather 
small, elongated oval, with about 21 radiating 
lines at the radical part, and 13 spines at 
the posterior margin, which is rough to the touch. 
A straight line between the opercle and the 
caudal contains about 117. The dateral line and 
its ramifications resemble P. dilineata, The dis- 
tance between the muzzle and the first dorsal 
ray, and that between the first ventral and anal 
ray equal-2 of that between the muzzle and up- 
per eye. ‘The length of the caudal varies from 2 $ 
to 1 of the length of the head. There is but a 
single ventral, on the left side, connected by a 
membrane to the anal. But for the abscnce of 
the ventral fin, the figure marked Plugusia abbre- 
viatu in Illustrations of Indian Zoology, V1. Pl. 
94, Fig. 3, might be supposed to represent the 
present, species. — Individuals, although never in 
vreat iiumbers, occur at all seasons at Pinang, 
and are highly valued for their flavour. 

(3805) Plagusta grendisquamis, Cantor. 

Toft side. Pale’ reddish brown; scales with 
metallic iridescent reffections, a central, dark 
longitudinal line, and th posterior margin buff ; 
opercle and abdominal cgvity bluish black ; from 
above the opercle closely peneath the base of the 
dorsal a black band, gradually narrowing towards 
the caudal; from a little ‘behind the abdominal 
cavity immediately above tlie base of the anal a 
similar dlack band joining the former at the root 
of the caudal; dorsal. and anal pale brownish 








transparent, minutely dotted with’black ; caudal} 


minutely dotted with black. Right side. Brown- | 7 Left.side..., : 


golden iridescent reflection 


black, ventrals white. ,Jris annular golden, rest 


ish white ; opercle and abdominal. cavity bluish 


cof a broad oval form. 





pili6,  - 
C 10,V4,P 
A 88, ie : ped 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length: 73 
inch. Left aide. The general’ form,is arrow, 
elongated lanceolate, resembling Plagusia lingva, 
(Buchanan Hamilton.) The length of the head 
is 51 in the total. The distance from the 
oval muzzle to the anterior angle of the up- 
per orbit is.., of the total length ; the point 
proceeding downwards from the muzzle is 
broad, barely covering the symphysis of the 
lower jaw ; its length equals the distance be- 
tween the muzzle and the upper orbit. Both or- 
bits are nearly equal; the upper one is situated at 
the second fifth of the head opposite the middle of 
the upper lip ; the horizontal diameter is = of 
the length of the head. ‘The lower orbit is placed 
very little farther back than the upper. The in- 
terval biteeni bath is excessively narrow, a short 
linear septum ; between the anterior angles of 
both appears a small pointed, triangular, bony 
protuberance. The nostril has a single aperture 
in front of the lower eye, above the upper lip. 
The lips are fleshy, not papillular; the excessive- 
ly minate teeth on the right side are completely 
hid from view. ‘The tongue is linear, smooth. 
The greatest vertical diameter, at the anterior 
third of the body, equals the length of the head. 
On it appear 17 series of remarkably large scales, 
The length of the largest 
is} of the head, their breadth 5 ; at the radi- 
cal part appear upwards of 50 radiating lines ; 
at the posterior margin 36 to 38 fine spines, 
rough to the touch. A straight line between 
the opercle and caudal contains $9 scales. The 
lateral line aud its ramifications resemble those 
of P. bilineata. The dorsal commences at a dis- 
tance from the muzzle of 4 of that from the lat- 
ter to the upper eye ; the longest rays, as well 
as the pointed caudal, is } of the head. ‘The 
distance between the left ventral and the anal is 
1 of that between the muzzle and the upper eye, 
Both ventrals are nearly equal, 3+ of the head ; 
the last ray of the left ventral is throughout 
united to the first anal. In other respects the 
fins resemble those of P. dilineata, A. single 
individual occurred at Pinang in December 1842. 
The scales were deciduous, probably from decay. 
The fishermen were not acquainted with ‘the 
species. ee ee eee 
(3806) Plagusia lixgva, (Buchanan Hamil- 
ton.) a ee ey a 
_ Sy. Cynoglossus. lingva, Buchtpy Has. 
865. {Marked dedeirin ghipja Bi 
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ish brown. ; the .scales. wit 
den wu , reflections,.a dark: Jongitudinal 
central line, and the posterior margin buff ; oper- — 


sb m 
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way 


FISHES OF EASTERN ANT SOUTHERN ASIA. 
cle blackish bine ; sides with distant rounded | (3807) Plagusia: potous, Cuvier. 


and irregular blackish brown spots ; ‘dorsal and 


anal pale brownish grey, transparent, ‘phinutely | 


dotted with black ; the dorsal immediately. in 
front of the caudal, and the latter itself, black ; 
ventrats white, Iris golden, annular ; rest black- 
ish blue. “RigAé side. Brownish white ; abdomi- 
nal cavity blackish blue. oo oe 





D 137, ) 
CV 10, 4. PO, Br. VL 
A 107. 
254. | 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Bay of Bengal, 


Gangetic estuaries. Total length : 1 ft. Lafé aide. 
The length of the head is 54 in the total. The 
di-tance from the oval muzzie to the antertor 
angle of the upper orbit is 114 in the total 
leneth ; the point proceeding downwards — trom 
the muzzle projects a little beyond the symphy- 
sis of the lower jaw ; its length equals the dis- 
tance between the muzzle and the upper orbit. 
The latter is situated in the centre of the length 
of the head, opposite the middle of the upper 
lip ; the horizontal diameter is. ,'; of the length 
of the head. ‘The lower orbit is placed farther 
back a little in front of the angle of the mouth ; 
it is slightly smaller than the upper one. ‘The 
yertical distance between the two equals the dia- 
meter of the upper. Between both appears a 
very distinct oval aperture, according to Bueha- 
nan Hamilton the posterior aperture of the nos- 
tril, which has another above the upper lip in 
front of the lower eye ‘The mouth, tongue, and 
dentition agree with P. grandisquamis. ‘The 
createst vertical diameter, at the anterior third 
of the body is 62 in the total length. On it 
appear 31 series of elongated, irregularly oval 
scales with upwards of 37 radiating lines at 
the radical part. ‘Those of the anterior part of 
the body have the centre of the posterior margin 
very finely ciliated, not rough to the touch ; in 
the rest of the scales this margin is smooth and 
bluntly pointed. A straight line between the 
opercle and caudal contains about 100 scales. 
The lateral line and its ramifications resemble 
those of P. bilineota, The dorsal commences 
very close to the point of the muzzle, 4 of the 
distance from the latter to the upper orbit ; the 
rays slowly increase towards the caudal, the 
longest being 2 of the head. The caudal term!- 
nates in a very sharp point; its length is 4 of 
the Head.” The distance ‘between the first, left, 
ventral and the anal ray is scarcely } of that be- 
tween the point of the muzzle and the upper or- 
bit. Tlie right ventral i# smaller and so near 
“4 the left, which is closely connected with the anal, 

~ that Buchanan’ Hainilton ‘overlooked both. In 
eépects the fins resemble those of P. dili- 

fe, neata. ” Binglé indiividwals ‘occur, but rarely, at 
















Sxw. Russell, LXULL. Jerree Potog. D. 

ss Plaguisia potous, Cuvier, R. A.D 344 
Tkan ledah of the Malays, 

Left side. Lighter or darker copper-red ; the 
scale with strong nictallic iridescent reflections ; 
opercle and abdominal cavity pale Ulackish blue ; 
fins transparent pale brownish, minutely dotted 
with brown ; caudal blackish ; ventrals whitish. 
Iris annular. pale golden; rest blackish blue ; 
superior margin of the upper orbit and lower of 
the inferior with a buff cresceut-shaped membrane 
Right side. Brownish white ; operele and abdo- 
minal cavity pale bluish. 

D 126 of 127, 

CoM... Vs, PO Bre. VO. 

A 94 or 95. 

280 or 232. 

Inhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsula and Ts- 
lands, Coromandel. ‘Total length: 1 ft. 2 inet. 
Left side. ‘The length of the head is 52) in the 
total. ‘The distance from the centre of the ovat 
muzzle to the anterior angle of the upper orbit 
is from L12 to 4", of the total length. The point 
proceeding downwards from the muzzle covers 
the symphysis of the lower jaw, or is a little 
shorter ; its length equals the distance between 
the muzzle and the upper orbit. ‘The latter is 
situated a little in front of the centre of the 
length of the head, opposite the middle of the 
upper lip; the horizontal diameter is); of the 
length of the head. The lower orbit, in size 
equals the upper; it is placed little farther back, 
considerably in front of the angle of the mouth. 
‘The vertical distance between both equals the 
horizontal diameter. In front of the lower or- 
bit, above the lip, appear two sinall apertures of 
the nostrils, separated byéa narrow membranous 
septum ; the lower is oval, double the size of the 
circular upper one, which opens under a small 
bony protuberance. ‘The mouth, tongne, and 
teeth resemble those of P. grandisquamis. The 
createst verticle diameter of the body, at the an- 
terior third, is 53 in the total length. On it 
appear 23 series of oval scales, of which the larg- 
est are } of the length of the lead ; their breadth 
4g. The radicle part is marked with upwards 
of 46 radiating lines; the posterior margin with 
36 to 38 very minute spines, barely perceptible 
tothe touch. A straight line between the ope 
cle and the caudal contuins 69 scales.. The la- 
teral litie and its ramifications resemble those of 
P. bilineata. The fins resemble those of P. lingud. 
The description of Russell gives 148 dorsal rays 








which probably is a misprint instead of 128. At 
all'events there is a great diserepancy between 


thé description and the plate | whick ‘Tepresents 
165 dorsal and 185 anal rays. The form of ail 
the fins is incorrect. At’ Pirang this species oc- 


curs, although never in great numbers, at all 
T5l 
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seasons. It is of excellent flavoitr, and like Péa- dually decrease in Jength. At the angle of the 
gusia trulla, passes at Kuropean tables under the | mouth at some distance from. the last tooth ap- 
denomination of ‘“ Sole.” With the exception pears a strong obliquely downwards and forwards 
of Plagusia grandisquamis, which was not ob-{ pointed tooth. ‘Two teeth on each side of .the 
served alive, the other species are all distinguish- | symphysis of the lower jaw are longer .than . the 
ed for their tenacity of life. ‘The fishermen at rest, which are smaller than the corresponding 
Pinang assert that some species of P/ayusia | ones of the upper jaw. The scalescof the. body 
shoal at certain seasons. | | are large, striated. A longitudinal series con- 
ORDER PHARYNGOGNATHI., SUBORDER } tains 26, an obliqne 11. The Jateral line con- 
PHARYNGOGNATHIACAN' HOPTERYGLL. | sists of tubes, each with a smaller superior and 
Fam. SCAROLD-E. an tuferior tube branching off backwards. ‘The 
Genus JULIS, Gurier, 1817. Head smooth, ater 10 part of the. line rises obliquely towards 
i WV dacal 1h Pan the sixth dorsal spine, the rest proceeds | straight 

without. scales ; lateral line forming an elbow op- | edi fourth of tI pa ies 
dita the endiof tie Animal tu, : along the upper fourth of the body towards the 
po | wnth ray, when it declines a little and proceeds 
(3808) Julis dussumieri, Cuv. and Val. straight towards the caudal. The posterior 
Syx. Julis dussumieri, Cuv. and Val. XU. } margin of the latter fin is rounded. ‘The last 

475, DPI. 387. 


ray of the dorsal and the anal, and the first ray 
Ground-colour of the head and body light 


of the ventrals are elongated imo a verv. short 
green; abdomen ereenish white; on the up- filament. The anterior anal spine 18 Very nil- 
per part of the head some vermillion spots ; nute, The figure of MLM. Cuvier and Valen- 
a broad vermilion band edged with deep blue | ciennes does not quite correspond to their very 
from the eve to the angle of the mouth; a | correct deseription. A single individual oceur- 
second obliquely over the check towards the | red at Pinang in June 18-44. 
angle of the mouth; a third on the preoper- (3809) Julis mola, Cuvier. 
cle; a fourth on the temple round the eve ; Syx. Russell, CNX. Saknee Moia. 
a fifth along the upper margin of the oper- Julius mola, Cuvier, R.A. TL. 258. 
cle ; a sixth, augular, on the upper half of the Subnee Mee ey Val. XIV. 234. 
opercle ; on the lower half a large vermilion Ground-colour of tbe head and body pale sea- 
spot; aseventhon the subopercle ; each of the | green; abdomen whitish green; from the muzzle 
scales of the back and sides with a Jaree central 


over the torchead alone the base of the dorsal 
verimilion spot ; in front of the vermilion root | a dark brown longitudinal band ; a second from 
of the pectorals a large dark-blue spot ; pecto- | the side of the muzzle through the eve along the 
rals hyaline, the rest of the fins pale yellowish 


middle of the side to the root of the caudals ; 
green ; dorsal with a series of oblique vermillion | the two bands in some consisting of two or three 
ines along the base; a central brownish-lilac 


serics of spots ; on the upper part and sides of 
undulating line between the five first spines; | the head some irregular orange streaks : pecto- 
between the fifth and sixth a large dark-blue | rals hyaline, red at the root; ventrals white ; 
spot; between the succeeding spines and ravs a 


rest of the fins pale vellowish green ; dorsal with 
large triangular browgjsh lilac spot occupying | an undulating pale blackish band along the base 
the upper half of the membrane ; upper margin 


and a second along the middle; in some a black 
yermmillion ; angles of the caudal with a triangu- | spot either between the fifth and seventh spine, 
ar orange spot with a basal vermillion line; 


or between the first and second ; caudal with 
wo indistinct vertical brownish bands in the 
niddie, the whole fin with numerous small blue 
pots ; anal with a series of oblique vermillion 
nes along the base ; upper half brownish Iilac, 
he three spines with vermillion points ; first and 
econd ventral rays vermillion. Tris narrow 
olden, next vermillion, orbital margin brownish 
reen with a vermillion spot at the lower half. 
9/12, C 148, A 3/12, V 1/5, P 16, Br. V. 
nhabits Sea of Pinang, Malabar. Total length 
* inch. The length of the head is 43 in the 
tal. The eye occupies the third-fifth of the 
ead, and the upper third: of the vertical dia- 
eter passes through it ; the horizontal diameter 
% Of the length of the head. The greatest 
ertical diameter of the body equals the length 







































Sea of Pinang, Coromandel. ::Total lenrt sh 


total. The diameter of the eye, situated! as Ul 
J. dussumieri, is of the length of the head. 
The dentition and scales resemble those of the 
latter species. A longitudinal series contains 
27, an oblique 13. scales. The lateral \ line 
proceeds straight along the upper fourth of 
the body towards the ninth dorsal ray, from 
whence it declines towards the middle .. af the 
3 side and proceeds straight'towards the caudal. 
the head. ‘The tooth on eagh side of the sym-|The line is composed of tubes, from each of 
bysis of the upper. jaw is longer than the suc-' which, anterior to the ninth dorsal ray, branch off 
eding seven of the external series, which gra- backwards a stiperior and inferior smaller tube. 


152 








some pale bluish spots, and in some wit? a7 
black spot at the root, and with pale blw ckish 
spots near the margin. Iris narrow olde ny next 
vernullion ; orbital margin dark brown. i) 9/12 
C 143, A 2/12, V 1/5, P15, Br. V. Ini? shits 


o 
a 


4g inch. The length of the head-is 32 An th « 


' 
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The greatest vertical diameter of the body equals. 
the leneth of the head. ‘The first seven dorsal 
spines are shorter than the rest, which makes the: 


anterior part of the fin lower than the posterior. 


The stomach is ashort-elongated tube, slightly 


inere voluminous than the intestinal canal which 
is thrice doulftled upon itself. The length of 
both is +of the total. The air-vessel is small, 
elongated conical, of a silvery colour. Single in- 
dividuals occur, but rarely, at Pinang. 

Genus SCARUS, Gronov. 1763. Jaws 
(intermaxillary and premandibular bones) convex, 
rounded, with tecth, arranged like scales, on their 
edge and anterior surface ; lips single, fleshy ; 
body oblong with large seales ; lateral line inter- 
rupted : one inferior and two superior pharyn- 
veal plates with teeth like transverse laminze, 

(3810) Scarus psittacus, Forskal. 

Searus psittacus, Forskal 29. 

Scarns psittacus, Shaw, TV. 397. 

Scarus psittacus, Cuv. R.A. 11. 266 (7). 

Scarus psittacus, Rtippell: Atlas, 77, ‘lab. 
20, Fig. J. 

Scxrus psittacus, Riippell: Neuc Wirbelth 
Vische, 28. | 

Searus psittacus, Cuv. and Val XTV. 226 

Petronason psittacus, Swainson, 1]. 226. 

Young. lead above and ground-colour of the 
back and sides greenish light-blue ; all the scales 
of thedatter parts with broad orange margins, 
forming a net-work ; checks, opercles, throat and 
abdomen reddish white; upper lip surround- 
ed by a light blue streak ; a second similar from 
the angle of the mouth obliquely upwards — sur- 
rounding the lower half of the orbit; a third 
from the chin to the check ; a fourth at the an- 
terior margin of the preopercle obliquely —back- 
wards over the opercle ; a fifth along the poste- 
rior margin of the preopercle; from the orbit 
radiate two upwards and two backwards ; in front 
of the pectoral at the margin of the gill-opening 
an irregular, light blue spot; dorsal reddish 
orange ; rays, upper and basul margin heht 
blew ; caudal membrane yellowish brown, base, 
upper, lower. and posterior margin as well 
ag therays light bluc; anal reddish orange, 
base and lower: margin light blue; spine and 
point of the ventrals licht blue ; anterior half of 
the membrane orange, posterior half white ? pec- 
torals yellowish white, second ray light blue. 
Iris narrow golden round the pupil; rest green- 
ish olive. D 9/10, C 18%, A 3/9, V 1/5, P15, 
Br. V. Inhabits See of Penang, Red Sea. Total 
leagth : 10% inch. The length of the head is 33 
in. the total. The horizontal diameter of the or- 
bit. is 44 inthe length of the head, ‘The verticle 
diameter at the occiput equals the length of the 
head ; the greatest. verticle diameter of the body 
sightly: «exceeds the length.of the head. The 
body is covered by eight longitudinal series, each 
containing 23 scales... The lateral line consists 
of backwards branching tubes. The line. conti- 
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nues on the third longitudinal. series to the ter- 
mination of the dorsal fin; a single tube then 
appears on the succeeding. scale of the fourth 
series ; the completing part of the line occupies 
the five posterior scale of the fifth longitudinal 
series. ‘This species greatly resembles Scarzs 
harid, orskal, from which it. differs in. having the 
outline of the abdomen much more convex than 
that of the back, and in having the augles of the 
caudal much less elongated. The first of the un- 
divided anal rays is very sbort and so closely ad- 
hering to the second, that it easily may escape 
observation. A single individual occurred at 
Pinang in May 18-44. , 
Fam. GLYPHIDODONTID.Y¥. 

Genus TETRADRACHMUM, Cantor. [ter 
padpaxpov, acoin, worth fo drachms. Substi- 
tuted for Daseyllus, Cuvicr, 1829, rc-oceupied by 
Dascillus (serib. Daseylus,) Latreille, 1796, (Co- 
leoptera).| (equivalent to Dascyllus, Cuvier.) 
Shape oblong; head obtuse; teeth velvety, the 
external serics stronger than the rest, conical, 
pomted ; preopercle toothed, lateral linc termi- 
nating opposite the soft part of the dorsal fin ; 
branchiostegous rays five. | 

(3811) Telradrachuum arcuatum, (Linne). 

Gyy. Chectodon arcuatus. Linne: Mus. Ad. Fr. 

L. PI. 33, Fig. 5. 

Cheetodon arcuanus, Linne : ibid. Fig. 8. 

Chectodon abudafur, Forskal, 65, No. 93. 

Chictodon arcuatus, Linne: Syst. 1242. 

Chiztodon arcuanus, Linne : ibid. 1250. 

Cheetodou arcuanus, Bloch, Tab. 193. Fig. 
os 

Lutjan aruane, Lacepede. TV. 720. 

Chietodon arcuatus, Shaw. IV. 341. 

Chaetodon aruanus, Shaw. IV, 348. 

Dascyllus aruanus, Cuv. R. A. TE. 17966). 

oe aruanus, Ruppell: Atlas, 

Dascyllus aruauus, Bennett : Life of Raf- 
flles, 688. | 

oe arancus, Bennett : Ceylon, No. 
Vs 

Dascyllus aruanns, Ruppell : Neue Wir- 
belth: Fishe. 129. | 

Dascyllus aruanus, Cuv. and Val.V. 434. 

Dascyllus aruanus, S. Muller and Sch. 
Verh, 21. | 

Dascyllus arnanus, Bleeker: Verh. Ba- 
tav. Gen, XXXTL. 1. Ged. 2. 5. 

Alternately black and white ; the anterior band 
black, occupying the space from the throat to 
the third dorsal spine, excepting the forehead, 
fram. between the eyes to the lips, which is white; 
next a second oblique whitish band bordering 
upon the root of the ventrals and the pectorals, 
and continuing along the sixth dorsal spine; 
next a black band, conprising the ventral fins to 
a little in front of the anus, over the sides, and. 
over the seventh, eighth and ninth dorsal spine ; 
next a whitish band from the second. anal ray, not 
comprising the spiny portion which is black, over 
the body along the first dorsal ray ; next a néarly 
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vertical black, comprising . tlie. reat of ‘the anal 
rays, the anterior half of the narrow part of the 
body in front of the caudal,.and the rest of the 
dorsal rays ; the rest of the space in front of the 
caudal is whitish, the anterior half of. the latter 
fins is black, the rest paler or grey; pectorals 
bluish-or grevish-white. Iris 
round the pupil, the rest bluish b 
C 154, A 2/12, V¥ 1/5, P 16, Br. V. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, South Sea, Timor, Aimboina, 
Indian Ocean, Bay of Bengal, Red Sea. ‘Total 
length: 2% inch. Three individuals were ob- 
served at Pinang from 1842 to 1845, 





Gems. GLYPHLIDODON, (Forskal.) Lace-- 
Body compressed oval, and as well 


pede, 1802. 


as the head covered with large scales ; protile 
rounded ; mouth small: teeth in the jaws Ina’ 


single series, close, equal, narrow, trenchant and 
frequently notched; preoperele not toothed ; 
lateral line terminating opposite the last dorsal 
ray. | 
(3812) Glyphidodon rahti, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Russell, LXXXVI. Rahti Pota. 
Glyphisodon saxatilis. Ruppell: Atlas, 
Fische, 35 2 
Cheetodon tyrwhitti, Bennett: Ceylon, 
No. 25 ? 
Glyphisodon rabti, Cuv. and Val. V. 456 
‘X. 507. 
Glyphisodon rahti, Ruppell: N. W. Fis- 
Ae 126, 
Glyphisodon rahti, S Muller and Schlegel : 
Verh. over de nat. Gesch. 22. 
Glyphisodon tyrwhitti 2?) Richardson : 
Glyphisodon rahti ? Rep. 1845,253,. 
Glyphisodon calestinus, Cantor : Catal. 
Mal Mamm.in Journ. As Soc. XV. 
[Delphinus plumbeus.] 


) 
| 
i 


+ 


b) 


Glypisondon raliti, Bleeker : Verh. Bat. | 


Gen. XX1. 1 Ged. pp. 2, 3, 5. 

Upper part of the head and the back as fur as 
the dorsal fin greenish or bluish-black, rest of the 
back and upper halfof the sides greenish yellow 
or gamboge, lower half of the sides, abdomen, 
cheeks and opercles bluish silvery, all the scales 
with blackish margins. In front of the dorsal a 
vertical black band ; a second from between the 
six and seventh dorsal spine ; a third from the 
posterior spines ; a fourth from the soft dorsal fin ; 
a fifth in front of the caudal; scales between the 
dorsal spimes and rays yellow or greenish, 
membrane blackish-blue with a broad black mar- 
gin ;the scaly base of caudal yellow, the rest 
greenish-or blnish-black with a broad black 
posterior margin; in some a broad vertical 
black baud behind the base, and the upper and 
lower margin black; the scaly base of the anal 
bluish silvery, the rest bluish black or grey ; 
pectorals transparent bluish white, with a black 
spot of the upper part of the root. Iris golden 
near the pupil, the rest blue or black. D 13/13 
or 12, 0 15}, A 2/12, V 1/5, P18 or 19, Br. 
VIL, Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Mala- 





! 


yan Peniasula, Singapore, New Guinea, Celebes, 
Java, Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, Bombay, Red Sea. 
Total length: 6 inch. Not only are-the ground 
colours liable to individual variations according 


\ 


‘to the yellow or bluish being. the prevailing, but 
‘the verticle bands are broader or narrower, anc 
harrow — silvery | the three middle ones are in some continued over 
lack. 1 12/12, ' the dorsal fin. 
very indistinct or almost obliterated, as in the 


In some the black bands -are 


one figured by Russell, No. LAXXVI. in others 
a few distant black spots appear on the opercles 
‘and between the bands (Chelodon tyrwhitli, Ben- 
nett); the black spot of the pectorals is absent 
‘in some, in others it isa continued line alone 
the root of the fin. All ages are subject to these 
variations. Young individuals are numerous at 
Pinang at all seasons, but adult ones are seldom 
scen. ‘They are eaten by the natives. 


SUBORDER PHARYNGOGNATHI 
: MALACOPTERYGIT. 
Fam. SCOMBERESOCIDUL. 

Genus BELONE, Cuvier, 1817. Jaws form- 
ing an elongated beak, the upper part prineipally 
composed of the intermaxillaries, the base of the 
maxillaries ; teeth in both jaws, those of the in- 
ternal margin longer and more distant than the 
test; those of the external margin small, point- 
‘ed and closely set; lips none; under the syn.- 
_physis of the lower j 


‘ 





jaw a short, soft, fleshy ap- 
| pendage ; with one exception, no teeth on the 
vomer ; pharyngeal teeth small conical ; body 
elongated with small scales ; bones of the skele- 
,ton green, | | 
| (3813) Belone annulata, Cuv. and Val. 
| Syn. Russell, CLX XV. Mahlah Kuddera. 
Belone annulata, Cuv. and Val. XVIIT. 
447, PI. 550. 
Toda of the Malays. 
Adult. Mead above and back sea-green with 
| steel-blue reflections, minutely dotted with black ; 
lighter, silvery, on the upper half of the sides ; 
lower half and abdomen silvery white; cheeks 
and opercles silvery ; side of the upper mandible 
blackish olive, of the lower silvery, with a black 
line from the angle of the mouth along the base 
of the teeth ; dorsal, caudal and pectorals mem- 
branes pale greenish erey, minutely dotted with 
black, particularly towards the margins; anal 
and ventrals white, their anterior part minutely 
dotted with black. Iris silvery, orbital margin 
black. Young. Head and back olive green; 
above the lateral line a narrow greenish silvery 
longitudinal band ; opercles with a large black 
spot; lower mandible black; posterior two- 
thirds of dorsal black; on the middle of the 
caudal a large black spot. D 22 or 23, C 1528 
A 21 or 22, V 6, P 13 or 14 Br. XV. .- Young: 
XLIL?) Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Pa- 
ninsula, Seychelles, Tongatabu, Celebes,.Pon- 
dicherry, Vizagapatam. ‘Total length: 2 ft. 6 





| 
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inches. The young differs from-the adult not 
only in colours, but in relative: dimensions. In 
an individual, 6% inches’ in length, the head is 
$4 in the total. “lhe verticle diameter at occiput 
is‘ of the length of the head. ‘The horizontal 
diameter of the eve 1s 74 in the head, measured 
from the symphysis of. the lower mandible, and 
95. in the distance from the anterior margin of 
the orbit. ‘The distance across the forehead is a 
little less than the diatheter of theorbit. The 
posterior rays of the dorsal fin exceed by about 
+ the Jeneth of the anterior ones. The abdomen 
crest is barely distinguishable. The tongue is 
fleshy, naked. In another, 11 inches in Jengeth, 
the head is alittle more than 3 ‘ain the total; 
the vertical diameter at occiput is 52 in the 
head ; the horizontal diameter of the eve is 83 
in the head, measured from the symphvsis of the 
lower mandible, and + of the distance from the 
anterior margin of the orbit; the distance across 
the forehead slightly exceeds the diameter of the 
orbit ; the posterior dorsal rays exceed by 2 the 
anterior oues ; the abdominal crest is distinct, 
particularly on the posterior fifth of the body ; 
the margin of the tongue is studded with two or 
three series of minute polygonal bony plates, 
placed beside each other like mosaick ; the black 
spots of the opercles snd caudal are no longer 
visible. In an individanl, 2 ft. 3 inehes in length, 
the length of the head is 3) in the total; the 
vertical diameter at occiput is 2 of the head ; 
the horizontal diameter of the eve is | of the 
length of the head from the svmphysis of the 
Jower mandible, and 33 inthe distance measured 
from the anterior margin of the orbit: the dis- 
tance across the forehead exceeds by + the diame- 
ter; the posterior dorsal rays, althoneh some- 
what elongated, are but 4 the leneth of the se- 
cond rays. [The figure of Russell is in this re- 
spect correct; but the last dorsal ray is placed 
too near the caudal. The distance between the 
two fins exceeds by 2. the leneth of the last dor- 
salray.] — fimmediately in front of the caudal the 
wbdominual erest is very sharp, but. becomes less 
so at ifs termination on the anterior third of the 
caudal. The hyoid bone and the tongue are 
entirely covered with a mosaick of small polygo- 
nal rough bony plates. ‘The internal surface of 
the lower mandible presents a structure, which 
if present in other species, has not been describ- 
ed. ‘The middle where the two branches join 
each other, is raised) and forms a bony ndge, 
commencing behind the symphysis and eradually 
widening towards its termination in front of the 
apex of the tongue. ‘The upper surface of this 
Tidge is flattened, but made uneven by munerous 
transversal sharp bars, or rather by one continu- 
ed closely waved bar, forming a kind of grate. 
The ridge is separated from the teeth by a deep 
sroove, intervening on each side, and is eovered 
by the fine’ membrane lining ‘the rest of the ca- 
vitv. In the yo | 


ung it differs by having a compara- bling Pelone. 


tively smaller number of transversal bars. The 
corresponding surface of the upper mandible is 
smooth, with a longitudinal fissure. In the adult 
fish the two anterior branchiostegous ray are so 
very minute, that they may easily escape observa- 
tion; in young ones they appear to be absent. 
At Pinang this species is numerous at all seasons, 
but large individuals are scarce. In several exa- 
mined, both of the present and the following spe- 
cies, the stomach contained nothing but thick 
mucus. The fish is eaten by the natives, al- 
though it 13 very insipid. : 
(38814) Lelone caudimacula, Cuvier. 
Syn. Russell, CUXXVI. Kuddera A. 4 
Relone caudimucula, Cur. R. A. 283 (2) 
selone caudimacula, Curve and Val. 
XVILIT. 452. 
Belone caudimacula, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XXIT. 5, 
Toda of the Malays. 
Head above and back yellowish green minute- 
lv dotted with brown; lighter, silvery on the 
sides ; posterior half of the latter with a deep- 
blue longitudinal band, bordered beneath by a 
broader shining silvery one ; abdomen white ; sides 
of mandibles, checks and opercles silvery ; dor- 
sal, and in some the anal bright yellow, minutely 
dotted with brown along the rays ; caudal yellow 
or greenish, minutely dotted with black, with a 
rounded bluish black spot in the centre near the 
root ; ventrals and pectorals hyaline, the latter 
mn some witha black spot along the root. Iris 
silvery, orbital margin bluish black. D 13, C 152 
A 16, V6, P10, Br. XI? Inhabits Sea of Pin- 
ang, Malayan Peninsula, Bombay, Aleppee (in 
fresh water), Coromandel, Gangetic estuaries. 
Rangoon, Canton, River Brunai (Borneo), Port 
Lssington, North Australia. Totallength: 1 ft. 
Pinch. In an individual of the length given the 
head was contained 2% times in the total length. 
The vertical diameter at occiput was 2 of the 
leneth of the head. ‘The horizontal diameter of 
the eve was 10% of the leneth of the head, mea- 
sured from the symphysis of the lower mandible, 
and > of the distance from the anterior margi 
of the orbit. ‘Lhe abdominal crest becomes most 
distinct on the tail, The internal series of long 
sharp teeth appear proportionally shorter in this 
than m the preceding species. The tongue is 
smooth. Ou the inside of the lower mandible is 
a bony, grated ridge Jike that of the preceding 
species, and Belone caneila (Buchan. Ham.) 
is provided with a similar. Siugle individuals, 
all of nearly equal length, occur at Pinang at all 
seasous. ‘They are eaten by the natives. 
Genus TEMIRAMPHUS, Cuvier, 1817. Up- 
per jaw very short, formed by the intermaxil- 
laries ; symphysis of lower jaw extended into a 
long point, behind which on the, margins of 
both jaws a narrow band of small teeth ; scales 
large, rounded, forming a _carinated. range on 
each side of abdomen ; body and fins resem- 
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— (3815) Memiramphus rasselli, Cuv. and Val. | faint silvery white ; opercles shining silvery. with 


Syn. Bussell, CLXXVH. Kuddera, B. steel-blue reflections ; lower jaw greenish grey, 
dba Hemiramphus _brevirostris. Cuv. R. A. | with a black marginal membrane ; dorsal and 
' If. 236 ©), (Cuvier refers this species | caudal pale greenish grey; marginal half dotted 


ane No. CLXXVII, and toj|.with black; rest of the fins hyaline. Iris 
Villughby : Append. Pl, VIL. Fig. 4, | silvery ; orbital margin bluish black. .D.15 
two distinct species according to M. | 5, 16, © 155, A 15.V 6. P i2, Br. XI? 
Valenciennes, who therefore has chang- Tavabils Sea of Pinang, Bombay, Mahe. ‘Ihe 


—od the specific denomination.” a | \f 
Hemiramphus brevirostris, Swainson, 11. | ength of the head fromthe apex of the in- 


997. termaxillaries is 51 in the distance to the point 
Hemiramphus russclli, Cuv. and Val. {of the lower caudal lobe. The length of the 
XIX. 32. ilower jaw from the apex to where the teeth 


“ ‘ % vir ofa & . > NT, : M4 be dae ® Sie : Fe, 
Toda pendek [Pendek, short. The Ma-| of both sides imeet, varies individually from 32 
ny s thus aa all ea sol} to 32 in the total length. ‘The horizontal dia- 
COE EARS, VOCS NSS ECM ATOUL) a ota of the eye Is 1 of the Jength of the head ; 


those of Belo, da.) | of the Malays. 4 , 
PD eee ee distance across the forehead exceeds by 1 


[ead above and back bluish black ; lighter, | the diameter. The arch of the roof of the orbits 
silvery on the sides above the lateral line ; rest | makes the middle of the forehead appear exeavat- 
of the sides, abdomen and opercles silvery with | ed. ‘Lhe depth at occiput is 2 of the length of 
steel-bluc reflections; fins hyaline; marginal | the head. ‘Lhe band of teeth of the intermaxil- 
half of dorsal and caudal minutely dotted with | laries is very uarrow at the angle of the mouth, 
black ; sides of lower mandible black. Iris sil- } gradually widening towards the apex. 'Uhe in- 
very, orbital mergin bluish black. D 17, C 154, | ner series of these tecth are somewhat longer 
A 18, V6,P 12, Br. NOLL Inhabits Sea of | than the rest. The lower jaw has but a single 
Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Coromandel. ‘Vo- | series of minute teeth, behind which the anterior 
tallength : 10 inch. The length of the head | half of the mouth is lined by a crescent-shaped 
from the apex of the intermaxillarics is 4 of the | black inembranc. ‘The length of the pceetorals 
total measured to the point of the lower, longer, | is co foseavtoryibe head. ‘The ventrals are plac- 
caudal lobe. The Jength of the lower Jin, from ed avelote the posterior third of the distance 
the apex to the angle of the mouth, slightly ex- bet ot? tlhe occiput ana short ot of the caudal. 
eceds the length of the head, varying in different | The (wval diameter septa * ve of the ventrals is 
individuals from 2 to 2 of the distance to the | a lit, © ore thanceeth yw ww txeof the head. 
point of the lower caudal lobe. The horizontal | The’ caudal is but shu@hth We. the lower lobe, 
diameter of the eye is 4 of the Icngth of the | but tittle lnger th an the “upper, is * of the length 
head ; the distance across the forehead equals | of the hag. ‘Pine two anterior dorsal Tavs are 

} diameter. The depth at occiput slightly ex- | umivided. “4, Valenciennes counts 17 rays in 
ceeds 3 of the length of the head, and is but 2 | this™r Sub js | fivure vives 16. Single young 
- the greatest vertical diameter of the body, in jindiWluals oeeur at Pinang at all seasons. 

ront of the ventrals. The leneth of the pee- n i ee a 
torals is 1 less than that, of the head, aie 1s (3517) Hemirainphus tridentifer, Cantor. 
exceeded by 4 by that of the lower caudal lobe. Syn. Toda pendek of the Malays. 

The upper caudal lobe is 2 of the lower. The] Head above, back and upper part of the sides 
ventrals are placed opposite the posterior third | light bluish green, minutely dotted with black, 
of the distance between the apex of the inter- | particularly towards the margin of the seales ; 
maxillarics and the root of the caudal. At Pin- | along each side a shining silvery band, widening 
ang this species is numerous at all scasons, but | between the dorsal and anal: narrower in front 
larger individuals occur at irregular intervals. | of the caudal ; the band edged above by a deep 
They appear at Huvopean tables under the ap- | blue line, and longitudinally divided by the later- 
pellation of ‘© Guard-fish.” al line; rest of the sides and abdomen pale ail- 

er ae ee ee - very white ; cheeks and opercles shining 

(3816) Hemiramphus georgu, Cuv. and Val. ean. the latter and the root of the lower jaw 

Sux. Hemiramphus georgii, Cuv. and Val. | with strong steel-blue reflections ; point of lower 





XIX. 37 Pi, 555. Sia ears mee. leads. “eleeind a ed it 
: ack ae jaw with greenish blue minutely dotted with 
Toda pendek of the Malays. black, with a black iwarginal membrane, apex 


Young. Head above light greenish grey, mi-| red sealingwax colour; dorsal hyaline, margin of 
nutely dotted with black, particularly on the | the rays minutely dotted with «black; anterior 
intermaxillaries and about the occiput ; back | half of caudal pale greenish buff, posterior half, 
and sides towards the lateral line pale greenish upper and lower margin pale blackish, rest of 
grey; the margins of the scales minutely dotted | the fins hyaline. Iris silvery, upper halfof orbi- 
with black; along each side a shining silvery | tat margin bluish black. D 13 or 14,.C 153 A 
band, divided in the middle by the lateral line, { 14 or 15, V 6, P18, Br. XII or XUL. Inhabits 
and cdged above by a deep blue line ; abdomen! Sea of Pinang. ‘otal length: 7 inch. The 
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lenath of the head from the..apex of the inter- 
maxillaries is §} in the distance to the point of 


the lower caudal lobe. ‘Lhe length of the lower 
jaw from the apex to where the teeth of both 
aides meet varies from 6} to 6% in the total 
length. Measured to the angle of the mouth, 
the. lower fiw is from 54 to 52 in the total 
length. The horizontal diameter of the eye ts 
4. of the length of the head ; the distance across 
the flattened forehead equals the diameter. The 
depth at occiput equals 3 of the length of the 
head. ‘Lhe teeth of both jaws are placed on 
narrow bands; in the centre of the lower jaw 
there is a very minute interval between the teeth 
of both branches. The teeth themsclves are 
very ininute, the internal series a little longer 
than the rest. Examined through a lens the 
apex of cach tooth appears compressed, termina- 
tiny in three minute points, of which the 
central one is a litle longer than the two 
lateral. ‘The intermaxillary forms a nearly 
equilateral triangle, cach side of which is. 2 OF 
the horizontal diameter of the eye; the band 
of tecth of the lower jaw is longer, arched or 
like a horse-shoe. The length of the pointed 
pectorals is 2 of that of the head; the ventrals, 
slightly exceeding 4 of the pectorals, are placed 
far forward : they commence in the middle of the 
distance between the anterior margin of the orbit 
and the rout of the caudal. ‘The vertical diameter 
in front of the ventrals is 62 in the distance be- 
tween the gill-opening and the root of the cau- 
dal. ‘he dorsal commences a little behind the 
posterior third of the distance between the ocel- 
put and the root of the caudal ; the extent of the 
base is % of the length of the head; the first and 
second ray wadivided ; the Jatter and the third are 
the longest, 2 of the extent of the hase. The 
last ray is a little elongated. ‘The anal 1s placed 
opposite the dorsal, which it resembles in shape 
and extent. The caudal is but slightly cleft ; 
the lower lobe equals the length of the head ; the 
upper one about & less. ‘The scales are lurge, 
rounded ; the vertical diametcr of the part cx- 
posed is about the double of the horizontal. The 
abdominal erest is distinct. ‘This species has 
several characters in common with Jf. geruaerti, 
Cuv. and Val., but it differs from that and from 
all the other specics by its peculiar dentition. In 
Exocoetus volitans, Linc, the pharyngeal teeth 
before they become worn, are flattened and tri- 
cuspidate. Perhaps it may be inferred that the 
individuals of the present species are young, al- 
though the young of the preceding species have 
simple pointed teeth. They are numerous at all 
seasons at Pinang, and are eaten by the natives. 

Genus EXOCOETUS, (Artedi,) Linne 1748. 
Pectorals excessively large ; head and body scaly 


with a salient line on each side of the abdomen ; 


head depressed ; cheeks compressed ; cyes large ; 
intermaxilaries without pedicles, forming the 
edge of the upper jaw ; dorsal placed opposite 


the anal; intermaxillaries with minute pointed 
teeth ; pharyngeals with teeth as if paved. 
(3818) Feococtus nigripennus, Cuv. and ¥al. 
Syn. Exococtus nigripennis, Cuv. and Val. 
XIX.108 = 
Head above, back and wpper half of the 
sides ultramarine with purple gloss; lower 
half of the sides, abdomen, cheeks and opercles 
light silvery ultramarinc, minutely dotted with 
black ; dorsal, ventrals and pectorals black ; 
pectoral rays silvery sky-blue ; caudal yel- 
lowish white, at the root bluish dotted with 
black ; anterior half of  ventrals hyaline, 
posterior black, base blue. — Iris silvery; orbital 
half bluish black. D 11, 12 or 13.0153, A 8, 
9 or LO, V 6, P15, Br. XL. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, China Sea. ‘Total length : 3— inch. 
The length of the head is 54 1n the total, mea- 
sured to the point of the lower caudal lobe. ‘The 
horizontal diameter of the eve is 4 of the length 
of the head. The arch of the roof of the orbit 
makes the middle of the forchead appear excavat- 
ed; the distance across the forehead between 
the posterior angles of the orbit slightly exceeds 
the diameter of the eve; between the anterior 
aneles it is slightly less than the diameter. The 
depth at occiput, as well as the vertical dia- 
meter in front of the ventrals, is 3 of the length 
of the head. The seales of the body are rather 
laree, and so deciduous that few are in their 
places. ‘Lhe lateral line and the salient Ime on 
cach side of abdomen can barely be traecd. The 
teeth of both jaws -are excessively “minute and 
apparently confined to the central part. Hach 
palatal has a single external series of minute 
tecth, and a few scattered over the surface, which 
appears like a fine file. The tecth are probably 
deciduous, and so minute that they cannot be 
seen in fresh specimens, and in dried ones only 
by means of a powerful Jens. The pharyngeal 
teeth are tricuspid. ‘The lower margin of the 
horizontal part of the preopercle is toothed. The 
length of the pectorals differs individually : they 
do not exceed 2 of the head and body, (the 
caudal not included). The ventrals are } of the 
total length ; the lower caudal lobe is 43 in the 
total Jength, the upper one but slightly exceeds 
dinf the former. ‘The intestinal canal is wide 
at asophacus, gradually narrowing in its straight 
course towards the anus. Its length is scarcely 
4 of the total. The liver consists of a single 
small lobe. ‘The white air-vessel 1s compara- 
tively very large, thin, elongated, its length 
slightly exceeding 3 of the total. The peritoneum 
is silvery, sparingly dotted with black. In the 
course of four years ten individuals were obtained 
at Pinang. They occurred singly and at irre- 
vular intervals, and varied from two to three 
inches in length. i 
Genus PANCTIAX, . Valenciennes 1846. 
[In 1886, Mr. McClelland placed some specics 
of this genus in the family of Cyprinoidee, and 
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formed a Subcenus of Poecilia, BI. Sehn. to 
receive them, viz. Aplocheilus, Ser. (Hoplo- 
ceilus)— Mr. MeClelland characterises the latter 
as follows : “Intermaxillaries fixed, apices of 
the jaws flat and directed a ; five ravs in 
the branchial membrane ; tins transparent ; a 
short dorsal placed opposite to the last ray of 
x long anal; the intestine and stomach form 
together a small tube scar cely longer than the 
hody ; the eves placed on the edges of the 
head ; the mouth directed upwards ; a single 
row of Jarge teeth inserted along the edges of 
the lips which are not protractile as in Poecilia : 
the caudal entire.’ (Asiatic Researches. NIX. 
Pt. IL pp 3801 and 426). Of the preceding 
eleven characters only four are correct, bat they 
are not sufficient to chracterise the cenus, viz. : 
apices of the jaws flat ; intestinal canal scarcely 
longer than the body ; eyes on the edges of the 
head ; caudal entire. ‘The remaining characters 
are either partly incorrect or entirely so. ‘The 
characters of Panehax, Valenciennes, although 
of a later date than Haploehilus, must therefore 
he adopted.] © Maxillary bone thrown behind the 
descending branch of the inter maxillary, so that 
but the lower part contributes to form the angle 
of the mouth ; muzzle broad depressed ; gill- 
openings well cleft ; dorsal small, placed far back 
opposite the aual ; intermaxillaries and lower 
jaw with a narrow band of minute teeth of which 
the external series are longer than the rest and 
arched round the margin ‘of the jaws, so as to 
appear lké’cilia ; a narrow transversal band of 
minute teeth on the palate (vomer). 
(3819) Punchaxr panchaxr, (Buchan. Iam.) 
Syn. Vsox panchax, Buchan. Jlam. 21), 
880, PL ILL Bie. 69, 
Apulcheilus clirysostignius, MeClelland, 


As. Kes. XIX, J OQ], and 426, if l. 
XLU. Fie. 2. 


eee dels panchax, McClelland. ibid. 

302. 

Panchax buchanani, Cuv. and Val. 
XVILL. 388. 


TTead above, back and upper half of the 
sides pale silvery green, minutely dotted with 
black; lower half of the sides and the ab- 
domen silvery white, in some individuals with 
orange coloured dots; on the occiput a small 
oval silvery white spot; sides of the head 
and upper half of opercles silvery green mi- 
nutely dotted with black, lower half white ; 
lower jaw and the throat immediately behind 
minutely dotted with black, so as to appear 
like two narrow. arched black lines; rest of the 
throat yellow or white ; dorsal hyaline or orange 
with a large rounded black spot occupying the 
basal half ; in some individuals a small white 
spot in front of the dorsal, in others the upper 
margin black ; caudal greenish grey minutely 
dotted with black, upper and lower margin orange 
edged with black anal hyaline edged aud spotted 


with orange; ventrals and peetorals yellow. Iris 
reddish silvery with a blackish ring,. D 9, C 
154,417, V6, P15, Pr. VI. Inhabits Fresh | 
water Pinang, Bengal. ‘Yotal length: 24 inch. 
The Jength of the “head is Lof the total; the 
depth at occiput is 2 of the length of the head. 
The horizontal diameter of the eye & a little less 
than 2 of the head ; the distance across the forc- 
head equals two diameters. ‘The nostrils open 
laterally by two minute apertures placed above 
cach other in frout of the anterior orbital margin. 
There are no lips. ‘The intermaxillaries are 
very protractile, and are slightly moveable up 
and down like a lid. Both the external and the 
internal series of the teeth of the jaws, are i 
little Jonger and more distant than the rest of the 
teeth. Behind the imtermaxillaries appears a 
sinall crescent-shaped membrane. Behind the 
Jatter are some excessively minute teeth placed 
ona narrow band, which crosses the vomer and 
forms an areh parallel with the intermaxilary 
tecth. The tongue is small, fleshy, and as well 
as the cavity of the mouth dotted with black. 
The body is covered by 7 longitudinal series of 
proportionally large scales, with concentric lines 
and about 13 radical rays. There are about 30 
scales Ina gerics betwee the eill-opening and 
the caudal. No lateral Jine is visible, but on 
each of the anterior 6 to 8 scales of the third 
series, appears a central impression as if pricked 
with a nt.dle. The dorsal commences opposite 
the posterior third of the anal. ‘The ventrals 
have no filament. It is numerous at Pinang in 
ponds, paddy fields and ditches. The sioniach 
and intestines form a continned tube, ino Jength 
scarcely 2 of the total. ‘The peritoneum is sil- 
very, dotted with black. The number of fin rays 
given by Buchanan and Mr. McClelland are in- 
correct. 
ORDER PHYSOSTOMI. SUBORDER PITY- 
SOSTOMI ABDOMINALES. 
Fam. SPELUROUD.4. 

Genus BAGRUS, (Rafinesque,) Cuvier, 1817. 
A band of velvety, or card-like teeth in both jaws; 
on the vomer a second, posterior band, either 
velvety or ina single series. 


(3820) Bagrus abbreviatus, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Bagrus abbreviatus, Cuv. and Val. XLV. 


420, 
Pimelodus abbreviatus, Kuhl and Van 
Hasselt, ibid. | | 
Bagrus abbreviatus, Bleeker: Verhand. 
Batav. Genoots. XXII. 4. 
Head above and back dark greenish: olive, 
lighter silvery on. the sides ; abdomen silvery 
white ; fins greenish grey ; their membranes whit- 
ish at the base, the rest minutely dotted with 
black ; adipose-fin greenish olive minutely dotted 
with black; nasal cirri grey; maxillary -black ; 


both mandibular pairs white, Iris oreenish 
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golden, blackish towards the orbit. 


| 4 
Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Java. 
‘Total length® 1 foot 6 inch. ‘The length of 
the head is 43 in the total; the horizontal 
diameter -of the orbit is + of the length of 
the head; the distance of the eves across the 
head two such diameters. ‘The long helmet is 
finely shagreened to between the eyes, where its 
breadth is 2. of its length; the occipital point is 


Cirrl: 


narrow triangular, occupying half the interval | 


D1/7—1 | D 1/7—1 (adipose), C 154. 
(adipose), C 174, A 13, V 6, P 1/8 or-9, Br. re P 1/10, | 


betweea the ocelput and the dorsal spine, and re- | 


ceiving in a notch the point of the second inters- 
pinal, ‘The mastoid and suprascapular processes 
form an elongated arch surrounding the operele 
and nearly touching the humeral. 


The opercle is tiacly shagreened like the rest of 
(he bones forming the helmet, and has besides 
some radiating lines. ‘The greatest breadth ol 


vreatest vertical diameter of the body, in front of 
the dorsal spine. ‘The card-like tecth are disposed 
on narrow bands in the jaws and on the vomer. 
‘The nasal cirri extend to the preoperele, the 
maxillary to the point of the ventrals, the exter- 
nal mandibular to the point of the pectorals ; the 
internal are one half of the external. ‘The dor- 
sal spine is rather slender, longitudinally striated, 
with teeth on the posterior margin, and two or 
three on the anterior near the apex. ‘The length 
is 1 of the first dorsal ray, which is 4 
length of the head. 

high as the anal, but of half the extent. Hach 
lobe of the furcated caudal equals the bead ; in 
young individuals the upper one terminates ina 
short filament. The pectoral spine is longer 
and broader than the dorsal; the upper surface 
is lineated, the margin towards the rays is strong- 
ly toothed. 
seasons, but not im pvreat numbers. 

eaten hy the natives. 

(3821) DBagrus sondaicus, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Bagrus sondaicus,Cuv. and Val. XLV. 444. 
Bagrus sonduicus, Bleeker: Verlandel. 
bBatay. Genoots. AXI. 4, 14, 29 and 
AXII, 5. 


Helmet dark olive bronze, (tubercles white,) 
lighter ou the cheeks and opercles ; back deep 
stecl-blue with. greenish reflections, the sides, to 
a little beneath the lateral line, lighter, silvery, 
with from 12 to 15 vertical bands retlecting steel 
grey or pale golden green; rest of the sides and 
abdomen silvery white; fins greenish grey mi- 
nutely dotted with black ; external half of pec- 
torals, anal and the lower caudal lobe blackish ; 
maxillary cirri black ; external mandibular white 
at the base, rest black; internal maxillary white. 
Iris golden green, blackish towards the orbit. 


eee ee ee 


The latter is- 
elongated triangular, its leneth twice its height. : . 
(granulated, triangul 


of the: 
The adipose dorsal is as: 


At Pinang individuals oceur at all) that) of the dorsal. 


A 47 or 18, Vv 6, 
Br. VI. 


we es! oe 
C} Yhe— 
I 5 


) 
Inhabits Sea of Pinany, Malayan Peninsula, Straits 
of Sunda, Java, Madura. Total length : 1 foot 9 
inch. The length of the head is 2 of the total,slight- 
ly exceeding the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, in front of the dorsal spine. The breadth of 
the head nearly equals the length. The horizon- 
tal diameter of the orbit is 64 in the length in the 
head. ‘The bones forming the helmet are granu- 
lated as far as the anterior margin of the orbit, 
but the sinall triangular truncated suprascapular 
is like the opercle smooth but yadiated. ‘The 
sides of interspinal form an angle with the centre 
part, and terminate behind in a blunt point. The 
interparietal is broad truncated or rounded be- 
hind; its length is 2 of the rest of the helmet, 
its breadth about 2. The humeral is pointed, 
ir, its length 22 in the head. 
The teeth are strong, ecard-like. ‘Those on the 


| vomer are placed on two small oval spots ; those 
the head nearly equals its length, and also. the: 


on the palate on two similar but larger, all four 
forming one series, broader than the maxillary 
ones. ‘The palatal teeth easily fall out, which 
renders the fish liable to be mistaken for a spe- 
cies of Arivs. The maxillary cirri reach to the 
point of the pectorals ; the externakmandibular to 
the base of the pectorals ; the internal are + of 
the external. ‘The dorsal spine is 4 uf the head, 
gramuated onthe anterior half of its sides; near 
the apex the anterior margin carries -b or 5 sinall 
teeth, the posterior 6 or 7 similar ones. The 
pot ternunates ina short soft filament, which 
is easily torn off. ‘The pectoral spine equals the 
‘length of the head ; the anterior halt of the ex- 

ternal margin is granulated; the corresponding 
| parts of the sides is lineated ; the external mar- 
| gin carries near the pointa few weak teeth, and 
similar appear along the internal margin, The 
point terminates in a soft filament, longer than 
The upper caudal lobe, 





They are! alittle longer than the lower, is 42 in 


1 


‘the total length. The ventrals are 2} of the 
pectorals. ‘The extent of the adipose dorsal is 
1 of the anal. At the origin of the lateral lme 
appear some minute elongated grains ; the line 
itself consists of small tubes which become indis- 
tinct after xt has passed the dorsal fin. This 
species Is more or less numerous at all seasons. 
It is eaten by the natives and the air-vessels 
collected for the China market. M. Bleeker 
thinks it probable that B. gavensis, Cuv. and Val. 
(XIV. 445) is identical with B. sondaicue. 

[Bleeher]. ¢., 4 (2)]. ee 
Genus ARIUS, Cuv. and Val. 1840. Palatal 
teeth on two distinct separate plates, in some 
species advancing ou the lateral angles of vomer. 
(8822) cdrius truncatus, Cuv.and-Val. | 
‘Syn. Arius truncatus, Cuv. and Val. XV. 64. 
Arius truncatus, Bleeker Ver. Bat. Gen. 4. 
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Head above and back intense blue with silver, 
reflections, cheeks and opereles golden bronze : 
throat and sides golden ; abdomen silvery white, 
sparingly dotted with black ; fins greyish white 
minutely dotted with black ; margins of dorsal 
and caudal black : in the adult the posterior half 
of the caudal and the anal pale lake ; adipose 
pale greyish olive minutely dotted with brown ; 
maxillary cirri black ; mandibular pairs white. 
Iris golden dotted with black. =D 3/7-—1 (adi- 
posc), C 1547, A 23 or 24, V6, P 1/9, Br. VI 


Cirrl:-= 
t 


Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Mata- 


yun Peninsula, Java. Total length: 112 
inch. ‘The length of the head measured to the 


joint of the opercle is a little less than } of the 
total, but to the posterior margin of the first m- 
terspinal it is 4 of the total. The latter bone is 
narrow rectangular, ifs breadth being 121m the 
length which is } of the distance to the muzzle. 
The helinet is granulated and partially striated, 
its anterior two thirds divided by a longitudimal 
furrow commencing on the forchead on a level 
with the nostrils. ‘The cheeks and opercles are 
veined, and the latter also indistinetly radiated. 
The anterior half of the head is much depressed, 
the muzzle rounded, truneated. The teeth of 
both jaws are on narrow bands, eard-like and 
finer than the palatals, which arc crowded ona 
small oval spot on each side. The cirri are 
glender : the maxillary ones reach to about the 
middle of the opercle ; the mandibular pairs are 
nearly equal, $ of the former. ‘The eves are situ- 
ated at the anterior third of the head, their hori- 
vontal diameter 1s in the young tin the older 3 
of the length of the head ; their distance. across 
the forehead is about + such diameters. ‘The 
vertical diameter at occiput is 2-of the length of 
the head ; that in front of the dorsal is a little 
less than 2 of the head. The dorsal spine is 
strong, % of the length of the head, equalling in 
length the first ray. ‘The posterior margin and 
that part of the anterior nearest the apex are 
finely toothed, the rest 1s granulated . lhe pec- 
toral spine is but 5 of the dorsal which it other- 
wise resembles, but the tecth of the posterior 
margin are stronger. ‘The pectorals and ventrals 
are nearly of equal length or about 3} of the 
length of the head. The extent of the anal 
equals the greatest vertical diameter of the bo- 
dv ; the length of the eighth and ninth rays Is 
a little less than that of the ventrals. The ex- 
tent of the adipose dorsal is 5 of the anal, its 


height 2 of the longest rays of the latter. The 
— is deeply cleft, the lobes equal, and their 


length, normally, like the dorsal spine. The late- 
ral line follows the outline of the back at the up- 
per third of the body ; arrived at the base of the 
caudal it continues a short distance obliquely 
downwards over the three upper rays of the 
lower lobe. The line consist of little separated 


tubes, each with a minute downwards poirted 
process at the posterior part. ‘The two superior 
branchiostegous rays on each side are very broad 
and exposed, so as to appear like a subopercle. 
‘The stomach is capacious, thin, containing re- 
mains of Crustacea and mud. The intestinal 
canal slightly exceeds double the ‘total length. 
The air-vessel is sinall but very thick transverse- 
ly divided in two compartments. The fish 1s 
held in esteein by the natives, but at Pmang it 
is of so rare occurrence that the air-vessel con- 
tributes but little to the general stock of Isin- 
class obtained from other species. 

(3823) drins arivs, (Buchanan Hamilton.) 

Syn. Pimelodus arius, Buchan. Ham.170, 376. 
Arius arius, Cuv. and Val. XV. 102. 
Ikan Saludu or Surdudu. 

Adult. Vead above and back intense steel 
blue ; cheeks, opercles and sides greenish golden 
or bronze ; throat and abdomen white slightly 
dotted with black ; dorsal greyish white minute- 
ly dotted with black ; filament of the spine anil 
the upper margin black ; caudal yellowish white 
minntely dotted with brown ; anal and pectorals 
white, external half so closely dotted with black 
as ta assmue that colour; ventrals hyaline, 
closely dotted with brown ; adipose pale greyish 
olive with a large black spot, posterior margin 
white ; maxillary cirri blackish ; mandibular 
pairs white. Iris greenish golden, orbital mar- 
gin. blackish. Voung. Dorsal, posterior half of 
cau t, middle of anal and base of adipose pale 
lake. “D1/7-—1 (adipose), C 158, A 18 to 21, 
V5, P 1/10, Br. ¥. 

6 


C 


Sea 


irl: A 

and estuaries of Pinang, Ala- 
layan Peninsula, Singapore, Pondicherry, Gan- 
vctic estuarics. Total length : 1 foot 10 inch. 
The length of the head is } of the total. The 
helmet is granulated to the middle above the 
orbit. The first interspinal is rectangular near- 
ly square, its length 2 of the distanee to the muz- 
zie ; the posterior margin is notched, receiving a 
broad point from the crescent-shaped sccond in- 
terspinal, ‘The anterior two thirds of the helmet 
are divided by a broad longitudinal furrow. The 
interoperele and opercle are radiated, the point 
of the latter indistinctly granular. The hori- 
zoutal diameter of the orbit is 4 of the length of 
the head. The teeth of the jaws are card-like, 
on narrow bands. ‘Those of the palate are gra- 
nular, place on two close oval spots. The maxil- 
lary cirri do not quite reach-to the apex of the 
pectoral spine ; the external mandibular pairs is 
1 shorter ; the internal is 4 of the external. ‘lhe 
vertical diameter in front of the dorsal slightly 
exceeds the length of the head, and equals the 
length of the dorsal spine. The latter is very 
strong, the posterior margin of the anterior near 
the apex are toothed, the rest is coarsely granu- 
lated. To the apex is attached: a soft filament. 


Inhabits 
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seldom exceeding } the length of the spine. ‘The 
pectoral spine resembles the former, but it is 
slenderer, shorter by .4, and without filament. 
The extent of the adiposeis 3 of that of the anal ; 
its height 4 of the length of the sixth and se- 
venth rays, which is 3 of the head. The caudal 
lobes equal the length of the head. The lateral 
line resembles that of Arius truncatus, but it 
keeps nearer to the middle of the body. At 
Pinang smaller individuals of this species are 
very numerous at all seasons. ‘Thev form an ar- 
ticle of food, and contribute more than any 
other of the Siduroude@ to the exportation of 
isinglass. 
(3824) Arius militaris, (Linne.)? 
Syx. Silurus militaris Linne: Syst. 1356. ? 

Arius militaris Cuv. and Val. AV. 114. 
Pl. 430. 

Osteogenetosus Bleeker: Verhandel. Ba- 
tav. Genootsch. AX]. 49. | Osteoge- 
neiosus, Bleeter, 1847, (Serib. Osteo- 
genenius.) ‘Teeth on the anterior part 
of the palate disposed in two oblong 
arched group; two supra-maxillary bo- 
ny, rigid cirri; branchiostegous rays 
five. Otherwise resembling -4riws. | 

Head above and back bottle-green bronze, 
lighter on the sides of the head and body : abdo- 
men silvery white, anterior half minutely dotted 
with brown ; dorsal and caudal pale greyish olive, 
minutely dotted with black, margin blackish ; 
rest of the fins white; upper half between ante- 
rior four rays of ventrals dotted with black ; up- 
per surface of pectorals and postertor half of 
lower black, in the axilla a black spot along the 
root of pectorals ; jaws and root of the long eir- 
rus-like maxillary prolongation blackish bronze, 
rest of the latter reddish white ; adipose fin 
greenish olive dotted with black, posterior mar- 
gin white. Iris greenish golden dotted with 
black. D 1/7—1 (adipose), C 158, A 21, V 6, 
P 1/10, Br. V. 

2. 

Cirri — 

0 
Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Malayan Penin- 
sula and Istands, Sea and estuaries of Malabar, 
Coromandel ; estuaries of Ganges and Irawaddy. 
Total length: 1 foot 6 iach. The length of the 
head 1s 42 in the total. It is completely cover- 
ed by smooth skin, and but e few granulations 
appear on the anterior part of the elliptic inter- 
parietal. The rest of the bone, like the. opercles, 
is radiated; it occupies + of the distanve from 
the muzzle. The horizontal diameter of the eye 
is tof thedength of the head ; the distance across 
the forehead.is about. three such diameters. ‘The 
card-like teeth of the jaws.are on broad bands ; 
that of the upper one is:-the shorter, as 1t. does 
not reach to the angle-of the mouth, but. termi- 
nates at the. root of the. bony cirrus-like- elonga- 
tion of the uppér maxillary bone, ‘The latter is 


slender, elastic, flattened with a shallow furrow 
on each side; its length equals the head; the 
anterior sixth is attached ‘to the side of the head 
by a small triangular membrane ‘which is, how- 
ever, too short to admit of the bone being pro- 
jected at aright angle. The palatal teeth are 
granular, placed in two separated groups of an 
irregular rbomboidal shape. ‘The ‘vertical dia- 
meter of the body, in front of the dorsal, is 2 of 
the length of the head. ‘The dorsal spine is 
slender, the lower half of the antertor margin is 
finely granulated, the upper half and the poste- 
rior margin are very finely toothed ; it is a little 
shorter than the first ray which is 2 of the Jeneth 
of the head. ‘The pectoral spine resembles the 
dorsal and is but a little shorter. The extent 
of the anal is 2 of the length of the body; 
the eighth, the longest ray, slightly exceed- 
ing 3 of the extent. The extent of the adi- 
pose fin is about + of the anal, but of 
nearly equal height. The caudal is shghtly 
cleft, and the lobes a little round; their 
length is + of the total. The lateral line resem- 
bles that of Arins truncatus. At Pinang single 
individuals oecur at all seasons ; they are eaten 
by the natives, and their air-vessels preserved. 


Genus PIMELODUS, (Lacepede,  1808,) 
Cuv. and Val. 1840. Palate sinooth, without 
teeth ; six or eight cirri ; with or without helmet. 

(3825) Pimelodus pectinidens, Cantor. 


Young? Vead above and back yellowish green 
brouze, doited with black; between the anterior 
points of the helmet an oval yellowish white 
spot, cheeks, opercles and sides of the body 
silvery ; the two first minutely dotted with black ; 
throat and abdomen white; fins, including the 
adipose, yellowish white ; maxillary cirri black ; 
mandibular pairs white. Iris golden minutely 
dotted with black. D 1/7—1 (adipose), C 154, 
A 20, V6, P 1/8, Br. IV. | | 

2 


Cirri — 


4. <a | 
Inhabits Fresh-water, Pinang. Total length : 
42 inch. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, in front of the dorsal fin, is 4 of the total 
length; from thence the -profile descends ina 
nearly straight line to the rounded muzzle. To 
the point of the opercle the length of the head. is 
2 of the total, but to the point ofthe interparte- 
tal. bone is 32. Above the head is depressed, 
transversely arched, its greatest: breadth at: the 
occiput is 4 less than its length. The interparietal 
is triangular truncated, its length 3 of the dis- 
tance to the muzzle, its Ureadth at the base 
equal its length ; the truncated ‘apex is notched, 
receiving the paint of the second interspinal.. ‘The 
whole of the helmet is finely granulated 40 above 
the posterior margin of the orbit... It-as longi- 
tudinally divided by a furrow terminating:a little 
behind the anterior half of the distande betweeti 
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the muzzle and the dorsal. The suprascapular 
bone is narrow, pointed, and joins the equila- 
teral triangular humeral. Both as well as the 
opercles are rough and striated. ‘he sides of 
the opercle equals that of the preopercle and 
interopercle together. The cheeks are smooth. 
The mouth is large, the angle Teaching to the 
posterior margin of the orbit; the fleshy lips 
completely hide the teeth; the upper jaw pro- 
jects beyond the lower. In each Jaw appears a 
single series of closely set, small, flattened teeth, 
resembling a fine comb. ‘To the naked eve the 
apex of the teeth appears to be truncated, tren- 
chant, but under a lens it is bluntly trilobate. 
The cirri are very fing: the maxillary reach to 
the preoperele, the mandibular pairs are so short 
ag to easily escape observation. The nostrils 
open closely in front of the orbit. ‘The latter 
occupies the second fourth of the head, a little 
nearer to the jaw than to the forehead: the 
greatest diameter, obliquely downwards, is 
less than 1 of the length of the head. 
four branchiostegous rays, the two upper 
ones are longer and broader than the lower. The 
dorsal spine is strong and nearly gs long as the 
head, the two sides are striated, the lower half of 
the anterior margin is granulated, the upper 
half of this and of the posterior Inargin is finely 
toothed ; the first ray is a little longer than the 
spine. The pectoral spine is a little shorter than 
the dorsal, which it otherwise resembles. The 
ventrals are 2 of the length of the head. ‘The 
extent of the base of the anal is y the eighth ray 
$ of the length of the head. The adipose dorsal 
fin is placed opposite the middle of the anal ; its 
base and length are 4 of the latter. The poste- 
rior margin of the caudal is nearly crescent: shap- 
ed ; the upper lobe slightly longer than the lower, 
is 44 in the total length. ‘The lateral line re- 
sembles that of Arius truncatus. sinvle in- 
dividual was observed at Pinang in August 
1844. The yellowish white oval spot on tha 
forehead is in some other Siluroide characteris- 
tic of immaturity. It may perhaps also be so in 
‘this species, notwithstanding the worn appear- 
ance of the trilobate teeth. 

— Genus CLARIAS, (Gronon, 1763,) Falenci- 
ennes, 1840. (Cossyphus, MeOellund, 1843. 
Phagorus, Mc Olelland, 1844.) [Sir John Rich- 
ardson in this Report, 1845, p- 227, observes, 
that “ Cossyphus ater, McClelland, (Calcutta 
Journ. IV. p. 408, Pi. 29. Fig. 3.) is apparently 
an injured example of this genus,’ (Plotosus, 
apud Richardson.) . Cossyphus ater, McClelland, 
43 founded upon a mutilated specimen of either 
Clarias jagur, (Macropteronotus jagur, Buch. 
Hamilton, 145, 374.) or upon a closely allied 
Species, but more probably upon the former. 
Mr. McCleHand later substituted Phagorus 
for Cossyphus (Caleutta Journ’ V. 2 25, Errata.)) 
Head with a long, granular helmit, formed by 
the cranial and supraecapular bones; the inter- 





little | 


parietal advancing on the occiput as a more.or 
less soft lamina, supported by the occipital crest, ; 
card-like or granular teeth on the vomer 3 dorsal 
without spine; occupying nearly the whole.of 
the back ; anal less extensive ; Inargin of. pecto- 
ral spine minutely toothed ; on each side two 
ramified branchial appendages ; branchiostegous 
rays 9 to 11. _ e. 
(3826) Clarias Punctatus, Cuv. and Val.. 
Syn. Clarias puuctatus, Cnv. and Val. XV. 
384. 
Clarias punctatus. Bleeker : Verhandel. 
Bat. Genoot. XXI. 4, 17. 53. 
Head, body, fins, and cirri blackish brown : 
with purple or lilac reflections 4 body either 
uuiforinly so or with large irregular lighter spots, 


| with eight to ten vertical series, each consisting’ 


of four to six whitish dots, in number and 


| distribution Hable to individual variations 5 pec- 
| toral spine, throat, and abdomen as far as the 


| ventrals, brownish white. Iris dark brown. 
Of the! D 70, C174, A 51 to 03, V6, P 1/8, Br. IX. 
fi 

Cirri— 

if 


Inhabits E#s¢uaries and Jreshwater, Pinang, 
Java. ‘Total length : 10 inch. Measured to 
the apex of the interparietal, the head slightly 


‘exceeds 2: of the total length, (to the point of 


the opercle it is 3); the breadth between the 
gl-openings is 2 of the length. The eve is 
situa.ec at the anterior fourth, its horizontal 
diametey is 2, and the distance across the fore- 
head is 2} in the length of the head to the apex 
of the intcrparietal. The latter is triangular 
with the apex rounded, the base double the 
length, which is $ of the distance to the muzzle. 
In the centre of the helmet appear two ovoid 
apertures, covered by the integuments: the 
anterior 1s 4, the posterior -; of the length of 
the head. The maxillary cirri slightly exceed 
4 of the total length, nearly reaching to the 
apex of the pectoral spine ; the nasal are 2, the 
outer mandibular 2, and the inner mandibular } 
of the total length. The teeth are card-like : 
those of the upper jaw on a broad band, reaching 
to the root of the maxillary cirri ; those of the 
vomer and palate forming a narrow crescent. 
The dorsal fin commences at a distance from the 
apex of the interparietal, equalling }. of the 
length of the head. ‘he pectoral spine 1s 
strong, like a sabre: the surfaces finely striat- 
ed, the outer margin finely granulated with two 
or three teeth near the apex, the inner finely 
toothed ; the length of the spine is 74-in the 
total ; the first rays are a little longer. The 
ventrals are situated at the anterior third of the 
total Jength, in which they are contained 103 
times. Between the anus and the anal ‘fin.ap- 
pears a short conical appendage. The length of 
the caudal is 7# in the total. The stomach és a 
short rounded sac, the intestinal caudal is about 
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1 of the total length; the liver is divided in 
Fes short ‘obes ; the left is arain subdivided 
in two: the gall is oval, large; the spleen is 
small, flattened, oval. The posterior branchial 
appendage is large, nearly double the size of the 


anterior. ‘Lhis species is numerous at all sea- 
sons. It i#® eaten by the poorer classes of 
natives. : 


Genus PLOTOSUS, Lacepede, 1803. Body; 
elongated, terminating in a compressed point 
two dorsals, of which the second, caudal and 
anal united; head naked : strong conical teeth 
in the jaws and vomer; eight short cirri; 
behind the comical anal papilla a small ramified 
appendage. 

(3827) Prolosus Anguiliaris, (Bloch.) 

Syn. Renard, T. Pl. IIT. Fig. 19. Sambilang. 
Valentyn, No. 496, Ikan binara. 
Silurus arab, Forskal, XVI. No. 36 ? 


Platystachus anguillaris, Bloch, ‘Tab. 
373, Fig 2. | | 
Plotose anguille, DLacep. V. Pl. TL. 


Fig, 2. 


Russell, CLXVI. Jneecelee. 


~Platystachus anguillaris, Shaw, V. 30 
PI. 99. 

Krusenstern : Voyage, Pl. LX. Figs. 1¢ 
and 13. 


Duperrey : Voyage, poiss. Pl NXXI. 
Fig. 3. 


Plotose ikapou, Lesson : Dict. Class. 
Hist. Nat. NV. 435, 

Plotosus  anguillaris Cuv. Ro AL II, 
997 11). 

Plotosus marginatus, Bennett: Life of 
Raffles. 

Plotosus anguillaris, Ruppell : Neue 


Wirb. Fische. 76. 

oo VS, \ Swainson, LI. 307. 

darias anguillaris, 

Plotosus lineatus, Cuv. and Val. XV. 
412, 

Plotosus lineatus, Richardson: Report, 
1845, 286. 

Plotosus lineatus, Temm. et Schl. Mauna 
Jap. Pisce. 228. PL. CLV. Fig. 3. 

Plotosus lineatus, Blecker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XXL. 4, 17. 57. 

Shuilang karong of the Malays. 

Young. Head above and back blackish olive, 
lighter or copper coloured on the sides of the head 
and body ; two white bands along the body : ene 
from-the muzzle above the eye along the back, 
a second, broader, from the maxillary cirrus, and 
in some a third from the ventrals ; lips, throat 
and abdomen white; fins pale brownish olive or 
lake, dotted and edged with black ; upper part 
of first dorsal with a black spot ; anal papilla and 
ramified appendage crimson ; nasal and maxillary 
cirri blackish; mandibular pairs white. Iris 
golden dotted with black. 4dudé. The lateral 
white bands indistinet, Jet D 1/4.—2d D, C 
amb -172 or 172, V.18 or 14, P 1/11, Br. XI 
or XIT-—Cirri ¢.  Inhabits Sea and estuarves of 


Malayan Peninsula and Islands, Isle of France, 
Society-and Friendly Islands, Japan, : Philippines, 
China Seas, Amboina, Celebes, Java, Seychelles, 
Red Sea, Malabar, Ceylon, Coromandel, Western 
Australia. Total length: 10 inch. The length 
of the head is 5} in the total, its depth at oeci- 
put 4 of the length. The horizontal diameter of 
the eye is 2. of the length of the head ; the dis- 
tance across the forehead 2 such diameters. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, in front of 
the first dorsal, is 4 of the total length. - The 
maxillary and external mandibular cirri are equal, 
both pairs less than } of the lenoth of the head. 
The nasal and internal mandibular pairs are 
shorter. This species is .very numerous at all 
seasons. In the stomach of those dissected was 
found Alodiola faba, Benson, a very small bivalve 
inhabiting the Malayan estuaries. 


(3828) Plotosus aldilubris, Cuv. and Val. 


Syn. Plotosus albilabris, Cuv. and Val. XV. 
427, | 
Plotosus albilabris, Bleekér : Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XXL. 4. 
Snnilang of the Malays. 

Foung. Head above and back blackish olive, 
lighter on the sides of the head (cheeks pale 
bluish), and of the body above the lateral line ; 
beneath the latter, the throat and abdomen im- 
pure bluish white; lips pale blackish; body 
everywhere closely dotted with brown; pectorals 
blackish above, whitish beneath ; rest of the fins 
pale greyish olive minutely dotted and edged 
with black; cirri blackish, root of mandibular 
pairs whitish ; anal papilla and ramified append- 
age crimson. Ins golden dotted with brown. 
Ist D 1/4, V 13, P 1/9. Br, XU.—Cirri + MM. 
Cuvier and Valenciennes count: 2d D 109, C 
1], A 97, (total: 217). Inhabits Sea and estu- 
aries of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Batavia. 
Total length: 6£ inch. The length of the head 
is 4 of the total; the depth at occiput little more 
than 2 of the head. The horizontal diameter of 
the eye is 2 of the head, the distance across the 
forehead two such diameters. The nasal oirn 
are a little longer than the head, the maxillary a 
little shorter and slenderer, the outer mandibu- 
lar are 3 of the latter, the inner pair slightly 
shorter. M.M. Cuvier and Valenciennes de- 
scribe the maxillary cirri as 4 shorter than the 
nasal, but the outer mandibular pair as long as 
the latter. All the teeth are strong, conical. ‘The 
oreatest vertical diameter in front of the first 
dorsal is 4 of the total length. The dorsal spine 
is 3 of the length of the head and bat litle 
shorter than the first ray. The pectoral: spine 
is slenderer than the dorsal, the first ray slightly 
exceeds } of the length of the head... The ven- 
trals are } shorter than the pectoral). The caudal 
is oval, rounded. ‘The lips are fleshy and papil- 
lular. Minute papilla appear here and there on 
the body. The conical anal.papilla is rather large, 
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and the ramified appendage langer. and -with a 
greater number of branches than in P. anguil- 
laris.. At. Pinang, the present species is less 

' Humerous than the former. ‘The wounds of both 
ave equally dreaded, and both are eaten by the 
poorer classes of natives. — 


Fam. CYPRINOIDE. 


Genus CAPOETA, Cun. and Val. 1842. Third 
bony dorsal ray toothed ; a filament at the angle 
of the mouth ; body compressed, eovered with 
large scales. 


(3829) Capoeta macrolepidota, Kuhl and Van 
Hasselt. 
Syy. Capoeta macrolepidota, Cuv. and Val 
| AVI 280, PL 477, (Lonng.) 

Adult. Head above brownish olive ; back sil- 
very greenish olive, lighter on the upper half of 
the sides, the rest and abdomen light golden ; all 
the scales edged with pale brown, some with a 
pale dark spot at the root ; the oblique series in 
front of the dorsal fin greenish olive, forming a 
dark obliquely backwards-directed band, inter- 
rupted by the lateral line; opercles and cheeks 
shining iridescent silvery ; between the eve and 
the angle of the mouth a blackish biue triangular 
spot terminating in lines radiating towards the 
preopercle ; lips and cirri minutely dotted with 
black; fin-membranes transparent ; rays butf, 
minutely dotted with black : the three first dor- 
sal, and the first pectoral blackish ; caudal with 
a broad blackish brim above and below. Iris 
golden, upper orbital half black. Foung. Differs 
from the adult in having the dark oblique band 
in front of the dorsal more distinct and reaching 
to the abdomen ; cheeks uniformly silvery with- 
out any spot. 1) 3/8, C194, A 2/5 or 6, V 
2/8, P16, Br. ILL. Juhabits Freshiater, Pinang, 
Java, Tenasserim. Total leneth ; 1] inch. The 
length of the head is 43. in the total: the depth 
at occiput 2 of the length of the head. he eve, 
bordering ‘on the profile, occupies the second 
fourth of the head, that being the length of its 
horizontal diameter; the distance across thie 
forehead is 14 diameter. ‘The opercles and 
cheeks are’naked.  ’our large infraorbitals sur- 
round the orbit. From the temple round the 
lower margin of the orbit over the infraorbital 
proceeds a tube, which sends downwards several 
shorter. ones..." The openings of the nostrils are 
situated close.in front of the eve: both are se- 
parated by a projecting fleshy septum. ‘The lips 
and tongue are fleshy 5 onthe svmplivsis of the 
lower jaw appears’ a small protuberance. Be- 
hind both jaws appears.a creseent-shaped fold of 
the membrane: lining the’ mouth. ‘The small 
filament: at the ‘angle of ‘the mouth is 2 of the 
horizontal. diameter’ of the‘eye: ‘The greatest 
vertical: diameter of: the‘ bédy, in front of the 
dorsal, is 44 in the: total length: »'The sides are 
covered by 7 longitudinal series ‘of large rhom- 








bic scales, of which there are 27 or 28 on the 
lateral line. The latter consists of a simple tube 
ou each scale, of which the anterior five of: the 
series deviate obliquely downwards, the rest (on 
the third series from below,) proceed straight ‘to 
the caudal, All the scales have from 4 to 10 
backwards radiating lines. The-first dorsal ‘ray 
1s excessively short; the third, the longest, is 2. 
of the length of the head and has afew minute 
teeth in the middle of the posterior margin; the 
caudal lobes equal the length of the head; the 
length of the anal and ventrals is 4 of the 
latter ; the first ventral ray is short and very 
slender; the length of the first pectoral ray, 
which has a few teeth on the outer margin near 
the root, equals that of the first dorsal. ‘The 
latter is represented a little too short in the 
otherwise correct figure of M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes. At Pinang tke fish is not numer- 
ous. It is of good flavour. It rises to insects, 
remains of which were found in the stomach. 
The length of the intestinal canal exceeds by 2 
the total; the stomach as well as the intestines 
are very thin. ‘The air-vessel is very large, thin, 
white, consisting of two elongated oval portions, 
of which the anterior is truncated in front. 


Genus LEUCISCUS, Rondelet, 1554. Sub 
Genus LEUCISCUS, Malenciennes, 1844. Nei- 
ther spies nor cirri ; dorsal and anal fins short. 


(3830) Leuciscus rasbora, (Buchan. Ham.) 
SyN. Cyprinus resbora, Buchan. Ham. 329, 

* 391, Pl LU. Fig. 90. 

Leueiscus rasbora, Cuv. R. A. TT. 276 @). 

Leneiscus rasbora, McClelland: As. Res. 
AIX. 292 and 407, ; 

Cyprinus (Leuciseus) rasbora, Cuv. and 
Val. AVI, 438, 

Nead above, back and upper part of the sides 
yellowish green, the root and edges of the scales 
nunutely dotted with black ; along the iniddle of 
the side a longitudinal golden stripe, bordered 
beneath by an indistinct bluish black one ; lower 
half of the side and abdomen silvery pale yellow ; 
cheeks and opercles shining silvery, the latter 
with blue reflections dotted with black ; caudal 
pale vellowish dotted with black, posterior mar- 
gin blackish ; rest of the fins whitish transparent. 
Iris silvery, orbital margin bluish dotted with 
black. D9,C 194,48, V 9or 10, P18, Br, LH, 
Inhabits Freshwater, Pinang, Freshwater, Ben~ 
gal, Upper Assam. Total length: 4£ inch, 
The length of the head is 43 in the total. ‘The 
eye 1s situated a little in front of the -second 
third of the head, bordering on the profile, its 
horizontal diameter.is 34 in the: length of the 


head, the distance across the forehead:is 14° dia- 


meter. ‘Ine cavity’ of the ‘mouth is minutely. 
dotted with black. As ebservad by Bichanan, 
the lower jaw terminates if-apoiut, surmounted 
by a small tubercle which fits inte a corzespoad- 
ing notch of the upper jaw. But ofa number. 
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examined at Pinang none presented three pre- | The horizontal diameter of the orbit is 44 in the 


hensile knobs on the lower: jaw, as described by 
Mr. McClelland in a specimen: collected in Up- 
per Assam by the late Mr. Griffith. The great- 
est vertical diameter of the body, in front of the 
dorsal, slightly exceeds the length of the head. 
The sides aré covered by 7 longitudinal series of 
large rounded scales, each with a number of lines 
radiating trom the root. A straight line from 
the gill-opening to the caudal contains 23. ‘The 
lateral line proceeds obliquely downwards to 
near the termination of the pectoral fin, from 
whence it continues on the sixth, the penultimate 
series of scales, straight to the caudal. ‘lhe 
first dorsal ray is situated a little behind the 
second half of the distance between the muzzle 


and the caudal, opposite the posterior ventral | 
| the vomer 


yav. The second dorsal ray, the longest, nearly 


equals the first pectoral ray, both are about 4 of 


the length of the head. The lower eaudal lobe, 
a little louger than the upper, slightly exceeds 
the leneth of the head. The first ventral and 
the second anal ray are nearly equal, a little 
shorter than the second dorsal ray. At Pinang 
this species is numerous in rivulets and in rice 
fields, when they are flooded. 


Fam. SCOPELINOID.-E. 


Genus SAURUS, Cuvier, 1817. 
Lesneur, 18'25.—Laurida, 
sox, 1839.—Triurus, Swainson, 1839.) 


edge of upper jaw entirely formed by the inter- 
maxtllaries ; 
jaws, on the palatals, tongue and pharyvngeals, 


ee 


length of the head; the distance across the fore- 
head, as well as the distance from the orbit to 
nuzzle, equals one diameter. The eye is cover- 
ed by a broad, transparent adipose membrane 
with a circular pupillary aperture. . ‘The angle 
of the mouth is situated at the posterior third of 
the head. The teeth of both jaws are placed in 
5 to G series, of which the internal one carries 
the longest and most distant teeth; the rest 
gradually decrease in length tewards the exter- 
nal series of teeth which are minute, card-like 
and erect, not obliquely forwards pointed like the 
rest. With the exception of the anterior four or 
five anterior teeth of each palatal, the rest as 
well as the pharyngeals, hyoid and lingual teeth 
are all smaller and pointing backwards. On 

appears a double series of ex- 
mimte pointed teeth, forming a 
short transversal line whieh  wnites the 
palatal series. The teeth of the vomer are 
decidiious, and may from their diminutive size 
easily escape observation. The vertical diameter 
at occiput is -;, in front of the anterior dorsal 
7, and at the root of the caudal +. of the total 


16 
length. ‘The sides are covered by 11 Jongitudi- 


cessively 


nal series of rounded, finely concentrically striat- 


ed scales, with three radiating lines at the radical 


(Harpodon. ; part. Mach scale has a central rather obsolete 
| Aristoteles,| Swain- | keel. The lateral line occupies the sixth series 
Muzzle | which is a little nearer to the back than to the 
short; mouth extending far behind the eves ;! abdomen. 


It contains upwards of 60 scales, 
tridngwar, a little smaller than the yest, each 


humerous pointed teeth in both | with a small tritid tubercle in front of the een- 


tral keel, which is sharper than that of the rest 


but none on the vomer ; [Saurus dadi has a few | of the scales and forms a continued ridge. The 
minute teeth on the vomer,| anterior dorsal a lit- | latter becomes very marked behind the second 


tle behind the large ventrals ; body, cheeks and 


opercles sealy; from 8 to 15 branchiostezous 
ravs. ' 


(3831) Saurus badi, Cuvier. 


Syn. Russell, CLXXIJ. Badi Mottah. 
Saurus badi, Cuv. R. A. II. 314 (). 
Saurus badimottah, Ruppell: Neue 

Wirbelth, Fische, 77. 

. Head above, back and sides above the lateral 
line dull greenish olive, or greyish green ; rest 
of the body pale silvery white ; ¢ 
cles pale silvery 
bluish reflections ; dorsal rays ‘pale yellowish, 
membrane hyaline minutely dotted with black : 
second dorsal pale flesh-coloured, anterior mar- 
gin blackish ;, caudal yellowish, minutely dotted 
with black, posterior half blackish; anal and 
ventral rays pale yellowish, membrane hyaline ; 
pectorals pale yellowish, posterior half blackish. 
iris silvery olive. D.1] of: 19—1 (adipose), C 
19§,A 1001.11, V 9,-P 16, Br. XII, XIU, or 
XIV. Inhabite Sec.of Penang, Malayan Penin- 
suda, Singapore, Coromandel. ‘Lotal length : 
1 foot. The length of the head:is + of the total. 





| fin 


the head. 
placed opposite the two posterior anal rays. The 
caudal is covered with minute scales’; the upper 
lobe, which is generally a little longer thaw the 
lower, equals the length of. the*hes a 
length ofthe pectorals is 4 of that of ‘the"heads; 


dorsal, so as to resemble that of the Scoméroide. 
The anterior dorsal occupies the middle of the 
back between the muzzle and the caudal; the 
second ray is the longest, $ of the length of the 
head; of which the extent of the base is 3. 
The ventrals are placed in front of the preceding 
the first ray commences in the centre be- 
tween the muzzle and_ the first anal ray; the 
penultimate ray, the longest, is 2 of the length 
of the head ; outside the root of the fin appears 
an elongated scale, 2of the longest ray. The 


( ute ; cheeks and oper- | first anal ray commences opposite the centre, be- 
olive with rose-coloured and | tween the last dorsal ray and the root of the 


caudal ; the second ray, the longest. equals the 
extent of the base which is 2 of the length of 
The second small adipose dorsal is 


| o 


‘ 


ead. The 








in the axilla appears a short byobd" tr tigtlar 
scale, Single individuals occur at‘Pin ng’ at all 
seasons. ‘l'hey are eatenBY the natty s, although 


they are reputed to be very iMsipih Gaarus baa’, 
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a distinct genus, following that of Saurus, and 


AND 
Cuvier, belongs according to M. ‘VAlenciennes to | anterior half of the head. 


SOUTITERN ABSTA. 
Inveach jaw appear 
but two series of teéth; in other respects the 


M. Valenciennes has corrected the nomenclature dentition is similar to*that of 3S. dedi, but there 


as follows. 

(3832) Saurida, Cuvier and Valenciennes, 1849. ; 
The palatals have ou the inner side of the long 
band of teeth a small distinct group of sharp 
tecth, surrounded by minute asperities. 
palatals consequently have two separate series of 
teeth, whereas in the genus Sawrns they have but | 
a single such. T he internal ventral rays are not | 
SO elongated as those of Saurus; two oblong fos- 


| triangular opercle a 
The | preopercle ; the interopercle is triangular and 


| length. 


are no teeth on the vomer. The subopercle, the 
‘largest, is rounded, membranous behind, and 
sends a narrow pointed process up between the 
and the narrow crescent shaped 


ut littlesmaller than the opercle. The vertical 
diameter at occiput is 63, at the anterior dorsal 
) }, and at the root of the caudal 152, in the total 
‘The body is covered by i Jongitudinal 


sets on ‘the sides of the palatals, but none in front | series of scales resembling those of S. bad, but 


of the velum palatinum, like those of Saurus. 
(3833) Saurida tumbu, (Bloch.) 


Salmo tumbil, Bloch, ab. 430. 

Russel: CLAXT]. Badi Mottah. 

Salo tumbil, Shaw. V. 67. 

Saurus badi, Cuv. R.A. al. 

Saurus badimotiah, Ruppell : 
belth. Fisehe, 77. 


SYN. 


Neue Wir- 


Sanrus argyrophanes, Richardson. Report | 


1845, 308. 





| and 





‘raised than in S. bad. 


those immediately behind the occiput have near 
the posterior margin some radiating ‘short fur- 
rows. ‘The lateral line occupies the fifth series, 
contains upwards of 60 scales ; those of the 
anterior half of the line consist of a small tuber- 
ele terminating in 4 to 8 digitations ; the rest 
are simple, tubular. The line itself is much less 
The first ray of the an- 
terior dorsal is a little nearer to the muzzle than 
the last. dorsal ray isto the root of the caudal. 


Saurida tombil, Cuv. and Val. XXTT. | The third ray, the longest, is 47; of the head 


500. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, | 
Siagapore, Malabar, Coromandel, Vamkolo, 


Waigiou, Macao, Red Sea, Isle of France (Cuy. 

and Val. I. c.). 
(3834) Sauris 

Schlegel. 


Syn. Saurus trachinus, 
pan. Pisces, 231, 


trachinus, VYemminek and 


Temm. et Schl Fauna Ja- 
Tab, CVI. Fig 2. 

Foung. ead above, back and sides above 
the Jateral line light greenish olive, rest of the | 
body silvery white ; above the iteral line three | 
par allel light blue longitudinal bands: bencath , 
the line three or four similar but paler bands, | 
all commencing at the gill-opening, terminating | 
at the root of the caudal ; behind the posterior 
margin of opercle an oblique black spot tenni- 
nating at.the root of the pectoral; cheeks and 
opercles silvery light greenish olive, with light 
blue and rose-coloured reflections ; caudal bright 
yellow ; adipose dorsal pale yellowish olive ; eat 
of the fins hyaline, anterior dorsal and ventral 
rays pale yellowish. Iris silvery light greenish 


olive. D 12 or 18—1 (adipose), C198, A 15 
or 16, V 8, P12, Br. XII. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Japan. — Total length: 6 inch. The 


head bears a general resemblance pe the Gen. 
Trachinus, Linne ; the upper surface is scaleless, 
and like the infraorbitals full of minute radiating 
asperities ; the central line of the head is smooth 
and forms a narrow sulcus between the orbital 
arched. The length of. the head is 4%. in the 
total length. The horizontal diameter of the 
orbit is } of the length of the head, the distance 
of the orbit from the muggle is $ Came, of 
which the distance across the forehead is }. The 
angle of the mouth is situated a little vehind the 


‘exceeding 4 of the head. 


| and equals the extent “OE the base: of which 


the posterior ray isa_ hittle more than +. The 
ventrals are placed in front of the nulenion 
dorsal; the first ray, the shortest, commences 
in the centre between the muzzle and the first 
anal ray ; the sixth ray is the longest, equalling 
the third & ‘orsal 3 ray ; the root of ‘the fin is on 
each side en losed by an elongated scale, 2 the 
leneth of the'sixth ray. The first anal ray is 
placed much farther forwards than in 8. dade : it 


| commences in the centre between the first ven- 


‘tral ray and the root of the caudal. The ravs 
are nearly equal, or about 4 of the extent of the 
hase, which is but little shorter than the head. 
|The minute adipose dorsal is placed at the poste- 
yior third of the distance between the last dorsal 


}ray and the root of the caudal, opposite the 


posterior fifth of the anal. The candal is but 
sliphtly cleft ; cach lobe equals the third dorsal 
ray. The pectorals are short triangular, slightly 
The stomach 1s capa- 
1 of the total length ; its con- 
tents shrimps. ‘T he intestinal canal is a simple 
narrow tube, a little less than } of the total 
length ; from pvlorus commences a single series 
of 15 linear appendicula ececopylorica, each 
about «J; of the length of the intestinal canal. 

Two te ete of 5 and 6 inches in length, 

occurred together at Pinang in February 1845. 
The fishermen were not acquainted ‘ with the 
species. Saurus trachinus, ‘Temminck et Schlegel, 
is the young of : 


(3833) Saurus my Ops, Forster.) 


Syw. Lagarto, Parra, XVII. Fig 28 

_ Salmo fostens [Not Salmo oben, L. Linne 
(Cuv, et Val. XXT1. 488.)) Bloeti, Faw. 
384, Fig. Be. o 


clous, Cy lradhieal 


wt 
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“Osmere gallone, Lacep. V. Pl. 4, Fig. }. 
Salwo.myops, Forster. Bl. Schu. 421. 
Salmo truncatus, Spxi et Agassiz: [sp. 

et Gen. XLV. —— 

Saurus myops, — Cuvier: R. A TL. 

— Saurus truncatus, B14) 


Saurus lemniscatus, (&. elegans. Gray,) | 


Richardson, Report, 1845, 301. 
~ Saurus trachinus, Temm. et Schl. Fauna 

Japon. Pisces, 231, Tab CVI. Fig. 2. 

— (Foung.) — 

Salmo myops, Forster. Descr. Anim. ed. 
Lichtenstein, 412, Na 303. 

Saurus fasciolatus, Lesueur, Cuv. 
Val. XXII. 489. 

Saurus myops, Cuy. and Val. XXATT. 485. 


Inhabits Sea of Penang, Indian Ocean, ‘Trin- 


comalle, Pondicherry, Celebes, Ainbovna, Sea of 


China, Macao, Japan, Atlantic Ocean, St. Helena, 
Isle of France, Martinique, South Carolina, Bala, 
Brazil. (Cuv. and Val. 1. c) 

(3836) (Harpodon, Lesweur. [Founded upon a 
mistake pointed out by Cuvier, R. A. Ll. 314 
(7) ] Triurus, (Seeazson.) [Preoccupied by Dri 
rus, Lacepede, 1800, (Murenoide.) Mr. Swain- 
son’s Genus is founded npon Kussell’s No. 
CLXXI. Wana Motta, which is identical with 
Harpodon microps, Lesueur, quoted by Mr. Swain- 
son as a distinct species. | 

(3837) Saurus nehereus, (Buchanan Hamilton.) 


Syn. Russell CUXAL. Wana Motta Cdtdald ) 

Osmerus ? nehereus, Buch. Ham. 209, 
379, (4dult.) 

Salmo (Harpodon) microps 

Jonrmm. Philad. Acad. V. 41, PI. 
(Young.) 

Saurns ophiodon, Cuvier, R. A. CT. 
(Adult.) 

Juaurida microps, Swainson. J. 246, Fig. 
49, ( Young.) 

Harpodon microps, Swainson, 11. 288, 
Vol. 1. Fig. £9. 

Triurus microcephalus Swainson, II. 288, 
(ddult.) 

Bummaloh. or Bombay Duck, Cantor : 
Journ. R. A. Soe. V. 168. 

Royle : On the Prod. of Indian Isinglass, 
65. 
Saurus nehereus, Richardson : Report, 

1845, 301, 


Lesueur : 


IL. 
314 


| Malabar. 











| internal series of the longest of all. 





or AXTIT. Inhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsuta 
and Islands, Chusan, Woosung, Canton,, Ma- 
dura, Java, Sumatra, .Tenasserim, Mouths of the 
Ganges, Vizagupatam, Bay of Bengal, Bombay, 
Total length :. Ll auch. Measured 
obliquely from the muzzle to the posterior angle 
of the opercle, the length of the head is 2 of the 
total. The diameter of the eye 1s +}, of the 
length of the head ; the distance from the muz- 
ale is 2 diameter ; that across the arched fore- 
head 4. The angle of the mouth is at the pos- 


oe terior fourth of the length of the head ; the jaws 


are equal. All the teeth are excessively slender, 
recurvous, and, like those of some of the Godi- 
ovdee, erectile, but not flexible. ‘They may be 
raised or laid down in the manner in’ which Cu- 
vier describes the teeth of his genns Sala- 
reas, like the keys of a Piano. Those of the 
jaws and some of the palatals have a single 
barb at the posterior margin of the point ; 
a few of the former are arrow-shaped. In 
both Jaws appear three series of somewhat dis- 
lant teeth : the external consist of excessively 
minute ones, the second of longer, and the 
Those of 
the lower jaw are longer than those of the 
upper, particularly three or four on each side 


‘of the symphysis. The pharyngeal and pala- 


tals consist of two series. The fourth anterior 
tooth of each palatal is very long. The tongue 
is very short, linear, and covered with fine teeth, 
like those of the hyoid bone and the upper 
imargin of the branchial arches. The opercles 
are inembranous, diaphanous and appear all 
blended together. The branchiostegous mem- 
brane is narrow, but it projects behind the pos- 
terior radiated augle of the opercle. The bran- 
chiostegous rays are excessively slender and flexi- 
ble like hairs, and they gradually increase in 
length backwards. ‘The posterior ones may be 
seen through the lower part of the opercle. The 
nostrils open vertically in front of the anterior 
'margin of the orbit ; the anterior opening is the 
larger. ‘Lhe wpper part of the head is arched 
ifrom side to side, and cellular, covered by a thin 
‘membrane, and like the rest of the head and 
_body by diaphanous, deciduous scales. The 


Saurus ophiodon, Bleeker : Verh. Batav. | latter are of moderate size, oval with concentri- 


Gen. XXII. 6. 
Luli of the Malays. 

To the Synonymes of Saurus nehereus, (Buchan, 
Hamilton,) add; Saurus ophiopon, Cuv. and Val. 
XXII. 490. Head aboye, back and sides light grey 
or dust-coloured, ‘hemi-transparent like gelatine, 
with minute starlike black and brownish dots; an- 
terior part of abdomen pale silvery bluish ; rest 
whitish ; cheeks and opercles pale silvery bluish, 
dotted like the body ; fins transparent, coloured 


like the body but more closely dotted, so as to. ap- 


pear pale blackish. 
dotted with black.’ 
1943, A 14 or 15, 


{ris bluish silvery minutely 
D.12.or 11—1 (adipose), C 
V9,P 11 or 12, Br. XXIV 


cal rings. The lateral line, a little nearer the 
back than the abdomen, is slightly raised or keel- 
ed, and consists of about 44 rectangular mem- 
branous pieces, covered with scales like the rest 
of the body. ‘The line is continued over the 
central pointed lobe of the caudal, and this por- 
tion containing 6 to 8 additional membranous 
pieces, AJ] the scales are diaphanous and flexible, 
and cannot but with difficulty be distinguished 
in the fresh fish. The vertical diameter ‘at, ocei- 
put is ¢, at the anterior dorsal 4, at the root of 
the caudal +4, of the total length. . The . anterior 
dorsal is placed in the middle of the back, at 
equal distance from the muzzle and: the root ef 
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the caudal. The third ray, the Tongest, is 4} in 
the total length ; the rest gradually decrease ; the 
last is a little more than 3 of the third ray, of 
which the extent of the base slightly exceeds 4. 
The first ventral ray is placed opposite the first 
dorsal ray, at equal distance from the muzzle 
and the last anal ray. ‘The fin extends to the 
middle of the anal, its length being 4 of the to- 
tal. Outside the root appears a very thin elon- 
gated scale. The first anal ray is placed at 
equal distance from the last dorsal and the root 
of the caudal ; the third ray, the longest, is 7310 
the total length, and twice the length of the last 
ray; the extent of the base equals that of the 
anterior dorsal. The adipose dorsal is rather | 
large, elongated and placed opposite the postert- | 
or third of the anal fin. The caudal is divided 
in three pointed lobes, of which the upper ani 
lower are about 4 of the total Jength ; the cen- 
tral lobe, composed of the three elongated central 
rays, is either equal to, or a little shorter than 
the former two; almost the whole of the fin is 
covered with minute scales. The pectorals are 
falciform and extend in the young to the last 
dorsal ray, but they become shorter with age, and 
then vary from a little less than 3 of to 34.in 
the total length. They appear to have no axillary 
scale. The peritoneum is silvery; the stomach 
elongated, pyriform, thin and capable of enor- 
mous expansion ; the fundus is arched, and sepa- 
rated from the rest by a constriction. ‘The in- 
testinal canal is narrow, cylindrical, scarcely } of 
the total length. At the pylorus appears a se- 
ries of 22 gradually decreasing cavcal appen- 
dages. The liver and spleen are very sinall. ‘The 
fish is of most voracious habits, gorging itself 
with its own species and other fishes of nearly 
its own size, and Crustacea (shrimps). It 1s 
frequently taken with the stomach and the jaws 
expanded with prey. It is very short-lived, 
more so than either of the two preceding species, 
and the whole body becomes at certain seasons 
brilliantly phosphorescent. In the Straits of 
Malacca it is at all times very numerous, al- 
though less so than it is at the Sandheads or in 
she mouths of the Ganges. Although very rich, 
it is a great delicacy immediately after it is taken. 
Salted and ‘dried it is also highly valued, and in 
this state it occurs in commerce under the deno- 
mination of * Bombay Ducks,” (“ Bummaloh” 
in Bengal), large quantities of which are annual- 
ly exported from ‘Bombay and the Malabar coast 
to all parts of India. 

‘Fam. CLUPEOID&. 

Genus CHIROCENTRUS, (Curer 1817) 
Valenciennes, ¥846."' Body compressed, elongat- 
ed, with smalldeciduous scales ; abdomen tren- 
chant, ‘but not toothed; dorsal placed far back 
towards the tail, opposite’ ‘the’ anal; pectorals 
poimted ; in the axilla a bony, triangular, elon- 
gated appendage ; ventrals excessively small ; 
iftcrmaxillary and upper maxillary with a single 


series of pointed horizontal teeth, of which one 
on each side of the .symphysis longer than the 
rest; an oblique series. of 5 or 6 card-like teeth 
on the palatals ; a small oval group. of velvety 
teeth on the anterior pterygoid, and some on the 
ala major; on each branch of the lower jaw 
a single series of long, but unequal, teeth, com- 
pressed, treuchaut, lance-shaped ; 4 single series 
of minute conical teeth along the margin of 
the tongue, on the hyoid bone and the mar- 
vin of the branchial arches. Branchiostegous 
rays eight. 
(3838) Chirocentrus dorab, (Forskal). 
Syn. Clupea dorab, Forskal. 72, No. 108. 
Clupea dorab, Linne : Syst. 1409. 
Clupea dorab Lacepede, 
ss oe Lacepede, V. Pl. 8, 
Ned, 
Clupea dentex, Bloch-Schneider. 428. 
Clupea dorab ? Russell, CXC1X. Wallah. 
Clupea dorab, Sbaw, V. 175. 


Chirocentrus dorab. Cuv. R. A. IT. 
426 (). 
Chirocentrus dorab, Ruppell: Neue 


Wrib. Fische. 81. 

“hirocentrus nudus: Swainson If. 295. 

Chirocentrus dorab, Richardson, Report, 
1845 311. 

Chirocentrus dorab, Cuv. and Val. XIX. 
150, Pl. 565. 

Chirocentrus dorab Bleeker : Verh. Ba- 

 tav. Gen. XXII. 6. 

‘Parang-Parang of the Malays. 

Head abuve and back intense blue with sea 
vreen reflections; rest of the head and body 
shining silvery ; fins hyaline, caudal and pectorals 
dotted with black; in some the caudal margins 
and the upper ray of the pectorals black ; tongue 
black. Iris silvery ; orbital margin bluish black. 
D 16 or 17, C 194, A 33 or 34, V 6o0r7, P 
14 or 15, Br. VIII. Inhabits Sea of Malayan 
Pininsula and Islands, Zanzibar, Isle of France, 
Red Sea, Muscat, Malabar, China Sea, Isle of 
Buru, New Guinea, Celebes, Madura, Java, 
Sumatra, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuaries. ‘Total length: 6 feet. The length of 
the head is 6} in the total; the depth at occiput 
sof the length. The horizontal diameter of the 
eye is t of the length of the head ; the distance 
across the forehead 2 of the diameter. ‘The ver- 
tical diameter at the ventral slightly exceeds the 
length of the head. The lower caudal lobe is 
frequently a little longer than the upper, and 
exceeds by ¢ the length of the head. The fish 
is numerous at all seasons on the Malayan coast. 
Individuals six feet in length’ are at ‘Pinang of 
rare occurrende. Although rot eaten by Bue 
ropeans, this fish is highly valacd by the natives 
of the different countries. where it is: found. 
The Malays denominate it from the resemblance 
of the large teeth to ‘their favourite: chopping 
knife (parang) and they apostrophizé tt in w ipo- 
pular epigrammatic stanza (“ pantan,” )' quoted 
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by Colonel James Low, (Dissertation on Pinang, | | ary op 
_ | jing. In the young the eye is comparatively larg- 


&e. p. 181.) aa ; 

Genus CHANOS, (Lacep. 1803) Valenciennes 
1846. (Lutodeira, [v. Hassel, | Ruppell, 1828.) 
Mouth toothless; dorsal single; pectorals and 
ventrals enclosed by elongated scaly appendages ; 
on eaeh side*of the deeply cleft caudal two scaly 
semilunar lamine, each horizontally fixed to the 
upper and lowermost of the short, horizontal 
central ravs ; abdomen rounded ; inside of (es0- 
phagus, lined by a spiral ridge the sides of which 
with numerous rounded papille, the margin with 
distant elongated papillee ; outside of csophagus 
marked by a corresponding spiral linear impres- 
sion; numerous appendicula cocopylorica ; in- 
testinal canal very long. 


(3839) Chanos pala, (Cuvier.) 

Syn. Russell, CCOVIT. Palah Bontah. [In Mr 
Jerdon’s memoir -* On the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Southern India? in the Ala. 
dras Journal. Vol. XV. p. 344. the 
author refers a species of Albulda (“Bu- 
tirinus maderaspatensis, Jerdow’) to 
Russell. No. CCVIL. As the latte: 
helongs to a genus very distinct from 
Alhula (Butyrinus, vide infra), Rus- 
sell’s species cannot be identical with. 
“ Butyrinus wmaderasprlensis,” | 

Cyprinus (euciscus) pala, Cuv. R.A. 
LE. 276 0) 

Chanos nuchalis, Cuv. and Val. XIX. 
197. 

(Adult.) Head above and back glossy intense 
blue; sides above the lateral line lighter, silvery 
with green reflections, becoming paler immedi- 
ately beneath the line; rest of the sides and abdo- 
men silvery white ; lips pale brownish ; cavity of 
the mouth and tongue bluish white sparingly 
dotted with black; sides of the head shining 
silvery with lilac and rose coloured reflections ; 
dorsal and caudal rays greyish white, and as well 
as their pale brownish membrane minutely dot- 
ted with brown; both fins broadly edged with 
blackish ; the caudal semilunar Jaminie pale 
horn-colour ; pectorals and ventrals white, with 
the anterior half of their external surface powder- 
ed with blackish brown, their elongated scaly 
appendages shiniug silvery ; anal white, anterior 
half sparingly dotted with black. Iris silvery, 
orbital half pale brownish. (Young.) Differs 
by the hyaline fins, of which the dorsal and 
caudal aré but sparingly dotted with brown. 
D 15,C 198, A 11,V11,P 16,B.1V. Inhabits Sea 
of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Vizagapatam, 
Madras. Total length : 2 feet. Thelength of the 
head is 52 in the total; but in the very yonng 
4%. The depth at occiput is 3 of the length of 
the head. ‘The eye, bordering upon the profile, 
is situated a little in front of the second third of 
thethead. The horizontal diameter is 
length of the head. The distance across. the 
forehead slightly exceeds the diameter. The 
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thick adipose fold. has a-circular pupillary . open- 


er, the horizontal diameter slightly exceeding 4 
of the head. The symphysis of the lower jaw 
carries asmall rounded tubercle fitting into a 
corresponding notch of the upper, behind which 
is suspended a narrow crescent-shaped membrane. 
The small tongue is elongated and immoveable. 
The greatest vertical diameter, in front of the dor- 
sal, is little less than the length of the head. The 
deepest partion of the body is covered by 26 
longitudinal series of scales; the first six to 
eight scales of each series, of above as well as 
beneath the lateral line, are indeed somewhat 
larger than all the rest, but the size gradually 
decreases, and not abruptly, as represented in the 
| figure of Russell. ‘The latter is also incorrect 
| in confining the larger and striated scales to the 
space adore the lateral line, and the number of 
| the longitudinal series is incorrect. The lateral 
line, composed of simple central tubes, declines 
towards the termination of the pectoral, from 
whence it continues straight on the thirteenth 
longitudinal series of scales to the middle of the 
caudal. It occupies 77 scales. The dorsal fin 
commences exactly in the middle between the 
muzzle and the root of the longest ray of the up- 
per candal lobe. The first three rays are undivid- 
ed and gradually increase in length; the fourth, 
the longest, is 2 of the length of the head. The 
upper margin of the fin is crescent-shaped, the 
last ray being clongated and nearly double the 
length of the penultimate. ‘The base is enclosed 
between two series of elongated, obliquely set 
scales, of which there are thirteen on each side, 
gradually increasing in length so as to cover the 
lower halfof the posterior rays. The caudal is 
deeply cleft, the lobes are 32 in the total length ; 
in one Individual the uppor slightly exceeded the 
lower. ‘The vertical diaineter of the tail at the 
root of the caudal, is about § of the length of the 
head. Seimilunar lamine are closely pressed to 
the fin, with free convex margin towards the la- 
teral line ; the length of the straight margin or 
base is + of the horizontal diameter of the eve. 
In the adult the vertical diameter of the lamine 
is + of the diameter of the eye, but in the young 
itis less. The extent of the base of the anal fin 
equals its distance from the root of the caudal ; 
the anterior ray is very small and, as well as the 
second and third, undivided ; the last ray 1s the 
longest, terminating in a narrow point, its length 
4 of the head. ‘The base like that of the dorsal 
is enclosed between two series of elongated scales 
of which the last half covers the corresponding 
ray. The ventrals commence opposite. the. pos- 
terior half of the dorsal, or half-way between the 
first pectoral and tlz last anal ray. The first 
ventral ray slightly exceeds 4 the length of the 
head ; the outer scaly appendage is nearly } of 
the.first ray ; the inner one is much shorter and 
broader, triangular. The pectorals. commence 
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close to the abdomen, immediately behind the 
gill-opening ; the first ray is about $ of the length 
of the head. The outer scaly appendage is very 
long, = of the first ray ; the inner one is broader 
and but half the length of the former. At Pin- 
ang single individuals occur at all seasons, and 
are highly valued for their very delicate flavour. 
The cesophagus is spindle-shaped, fleshy, exceed- 
ing half the length of the head by 4. The ex- 
ternal surface is smooth, with a spiral, linear 
impression, corresponding to the internal spiral 
ridge, which makes 21 very oblique turns. The 
ridge is of a triangular form, both sides are di- 
vided by numerous backwards-directed linear 
ridges, each of which carries a great number of 
small, soft, pointed papille ; the free margin to- 
wards the cavity of the cesophagus is smooth, 
but on that of the fourteen anterior turns appear 
some distant-pointed,backwards-directed papilla, 
which are much longer than those of the sides. 
The stomach consists of two portions, of which 
the anterior is cylindrical, narrow at cardia, bent 
like a double horse-shoc, and then joins the short, 
pyriform posterior portion. The latter is very 
fleshy, hard, gizzard-like. Both portions are 
fined by 6 to 10 longitudinal rather large folds ; 
towards pylorus the coats are very thick, forming 
there two rounded hard protuberances. T he 
length of the stomach slightly exceeds 3{ in the 
total. In one examined it contained some re- 
mains of vegetable matter, and green mucus. ‘The 
duodenum is surrounded by numerous appendicula 
ceecopylorica, each of which divides in two or 
more portions, of which an iunumerable mass, 
extending about 14 inches from pylorus, envelops 
the intestine. Those nearest the pylorus are the 
longest, about one inch in length. The intesti- 
nes, throughout of nearly uniform diameter, form 
many circumvolutions;; from pylorus their length 
is about 34 times that of the fish ; but including 
esophagus and the stomach, the length of the 
entire intestinal canal is a little less than four 
times the total length of the fish. The liver and 
the spleen are very large, the former elongated 
single-lobed ; the latter of a beautiful black with 
purple reflections. The air-vessel is very large, 
spindle-shaped,terminating behind in an elongat- 
ed point; the anterior margin is straight with 
a short pointed process on each side. It com- 
munieates with the anterior portion of the sto- 
mach through a short canal proceeding from the 
anterior part of the lower surface. Its coats are 
very thin, white, covered by the black peritone- 
um. Inamale, 2 feét im total length, the in- 
testinal canal was of the following dimensions. 
(Hsophagus,...........+.00 20000 0 feet 2% inch. 
Anterior portion of stomach... 0 ,, 5, 
Posterior do. .........c00eeeeee O 5, 14 : 
Intestines, .............e0c000- 7 55 OF ,, 
_ oe 7 feet 9+ inch. 
The description and figure of Russell, No. 





CCVITL. Palak Bontak, establish beyond doubt 
the identity of the present species, which Dr. 


Ruppell believes to be identical with Mugil 
chanos, Forskal. The figure of Lutodeira chanos, 
Ruppell [Atlas, 18, Tab. 5. Fig. 1. Syn. Mugeé 
chanos, Forsk, 74, No. 110.—Mugil salmoneus, 
J. R. Forster, Mse. IV. 14.—Chenos arabicus, 
Lacep. V. 399,—Palah Bontah, Russell, CCOVI1. 
— Lutodeira indica, Van Hasselt, apud Ferrusac] 
gives indeed the exact proportions of the fish 
observed at Pinang, and the anatomical details, 
the singular structure of the oesophagus and 
stomach of which Dr. Ruppell gave the first ac- 
count, also correspond. But the length of the 
intestinal canal has been omitted, and till that is 
known, the identity cannot be decided. M. Va- 
lenciennes considers Russell’s Padah Bontah to 
be distinct from Mugcl chanos; Forskal, in conse- 
quence of the eight or nine oblique series of 
larger scales immediately behind the head. But, 
as observed above, Russell’s figure is not cor- 
rect ; besides, it appears from references to Hus- 
sell’s figure of Lutodeira chanos, to M. Valen- 
ciennes’ of Chanos luéina, (XIX. PL 567,) and 
lastly from inspection of a young individual of 
Chanos tolo, (Cuvier,) that also these species 
present behind the head a few serics of scales a 
little larger than the rest. Leaving this charac- 
tor aside, the present species offers an anatoml- 
cal difference from Mugil chanos, Forskal, [Cha- 
nos arabiows, Cuv. and Val. XIX. 187.] of which 
according »o M. Valenciennes the intestinal ca- 
nal, from pylorus, measures eight times the 
length of the body. As observed above, in the 
present species the canal is about 3) times, 
and with oesophagus and the stomach, a little 
less than four times the total length. 


(394.0) Chanos tolo, (Cuvier.) 
Syn. Russell, CCVIII. Toolelee, 
Cyprinus tolo, Cuvier, RK. A. IT. 276 (1). 
Chanos chloropterus, Cuv. aud Val. XLX. 
195. 

Young. Head above and back intense blue, 
lighter, silvery with green reflections above the 
lateral linc ; the rest and abdomen silvery white ; 
sides of the head shining silvery with lilac reflec- 
tions; fins yellowish white, dorsal and caudal 
minutely dotted with black, giving the margins 
a blackish appearance. Iris silvery, orbital mar- 
gin blackish. D 17, C 193, A 10, V 11, P15, 
Br, IV. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Rivér of Ma- 
depollam (Godavery). Total length: 48 inch. 
This species greatly resembles C. pala, Xt viffers, 
however, in the following characters. The dor- 
sal fin is placed a little farther forwards, the first 
ray, undivided as well as the succeeding four, 
rises in the centre between the muzzle and the 
commencement of the upper caudal lobe. The 


| ventrals also are situated a little more forwards ; 


the first ray commences at equal distance from 
the first pectoral and the eighth anal ray. The 
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extent of the base of the anal is shorter than the 


space between the last anal ray and the root of 


the lower caudal lobe. In front of the dorsal fin 
the body is covered by 24 longitudinal series of 
scales, of which the lateral line occupies the 
eleventh from above. ‘The scales of the oblique 
series behindethe head are a little larger than the 
rest, which, although they appear smaller than in 
C. pala, are not so proportionally, nor does 
Russell’s figure represent them so. The four 
caudal semilunar laminee reseinble those of the 
former species. A single young individual was 
taken in a fishing-stake off the coast of Pinang 
in March 1845. ‘Lhe fishermen asserted that 
itis an inhabitant of rivers, and but rarely 
enters the sea. 

Genus ALBULA, (Gronov. 1763) Valen- 
ciennes, 1846. (Butyrinus, [Commerson] Lacep. 
1808). Body fusiform, covered with numerous 
hard, firm scales, disposed in longitudinal series, 
one such before and behind the dorsal fin, (on 
the keel of the back) of a little larger scales ; in 
the species here described they are not larger 
than the rest, head large, naked, above with the 
erooves between the keels of the bones appear- 
ing through the skin; cye with a thick adipose 
lid ; muzzle conical, pointed, projecting far be- 
yond the lower jaw ; dorsal small, ventrals com- 
Ineneing opposite the posterior part of the latter ; 
eard-like teeth in the upper intermaxillaries and 
the lower jaw, on the vomer palatals and pharyn- 
geals; small globular teeth on the spheroid, 
pterygoid, and hyoid bones. 

(3841) <Albula erythrocheilos, Cuv. and Val. ? 

Syn. Albula erythrocheilos, Cuv. and Val: 
X1X. 352, Pl. 540 ? 

Ifead above and back blackish silvery ; sides 
and abdomen frosted silvery, the edges of the 
scales shining ; infraorbitals and opercles_ bril- 
liant silvery; on each side of the yellowish 
white muzzle a short backwards and downwards 
directed black line, not, however, joining its 
neighbour on the lower surface; in the small 
groove containing the apertures of the nostrils a 
minute crescent-shaped black spot bordering the 
anterior half of the apertures; a gamboge line 
from the posterior part of the second infraorbital 
borders above the single series of scales and ex- 
tends to the anterior margin of the preopercle ; 
margin and cavity of the mouth white; dorsal 
rays yellow ; their upper fourth blackish ; mem- 
brane pale brownish dotted with black; caudal 
yellow, posterior margin blackish; anal silvery 
hyaline ; ventrals hyaline, rays of the anterior 
half and the pectorals bright gamboge. Iris 
silvery, orbital maygin pale goldev. D 18 or 
19,C 19 8, A 8 or 9, V 11, P 17 or 18. 

| Br. left XIV, right XIII. 
| 2 OF’ Gy AVE, %- AVE” 
ge Sea of Pinang, Total length: 94 
inch. 


The length of the head is 44-in the total ; 


the depth at occiput. slightly exceeds half the 
length. The parietal protuberances and the 
posterior keels of the frontal bones are sufficient- 
ly developed to make the space between them 
appear hollowed ; the sutures of the frontals and 
parietals form an acute angle in front of the eye; 
the frontals are slightly convex ; the internal 
cavernous keels are sharp, so as to deepen the 
narrow central groove. ‘The nostrils open a little 
behind the second-half between the muzzle and 
the eye; they are situated in a small oval longi- 
tudinal groove, the upper and lower margins of 
which are raised, so as to form sharp keels, the 
tipper one of which rises on the profile like a 
short arch. The eye occupies the middle of the 
side of the head, bordering on the profile, which 
is slightly arched by the lateral part of the 
frontal bone which forms the roof of the orbit. 
In front of the anterior part of the orbital mar- 
vin of the frontal appears a narrow bone, ana- 
logous to the supraorbital of Cyprinoide. The 
horizontal diameter of the eye is 42 in the length 
of the head, of which the distance across the 
forehead is but . ‘The thick adipose fold cover- 
ing the eye has a vertically elliptical aperture 
corresponding to the pupil which, however, is 
circular. In form the seven infraorbital bones 
and the opercles r@seimble those of Albula ma- 
crocephala, (luacep). Between the cheek and 
the horizontal part of the preopercle appears a 
single series of 7 to 9 scales, but little smaller 
than those of the body. The tongue and teeth 
resemble those of the latter species. In the 
adult there are no teeth on the upper maxillary 
bone, but in an individual 84 inch in length, 
four small pointed distant teeth appeared along 
the margin of the left branch, and on the right 
two immediately behind the intermaxillary, and 
one tooth close fo the angle of the mouth. 
A small accessorian maxillary appears at the 
posterior margin of each branch. The thin 
narrow interopercle is arched, with the convex 
marein downwards, occupying the sides of the 
throat. In four individuals examined the left 
branchiostegous membrane overlapped the right 
and presented one additional ray. ‘Two measur- 
ing 9+ inch, and one 8# inch in length, had 16 
branchiostegous rays in the left, 15 in the right 
membrane. A fourth, 9% inch in length, had 
14 in the left, 13 in the right membrane. ‘The 
two or three anterior rays are short, linear, and 
not sabre-like as the rest, and as they are hid by 
the lax membrane, they may easily escape obser- 
vation, unless they are brought to view by dis- 
section. The greatest vertical diameter of the 
body, in front of the dorsal, is g,of the total. 
length. ‘The scales are disposed on 15. longitu- 
dinal series, and in general forin resemble those 
of 4. macrocephaia, (Cuv. and Val, XIX. Pl. 
578.) Examined through s compound micros- 
cope, (385 linear), the longitudinal strie appear 
to be composed of horse-shoe-like protuberances, 
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not of bead-like strings, asin macrocephala. tongue bluish, dotted with black. Iris silvery, 


The lateral line occupies the ninth series’; it 
follows for a short distance the gill-opening, and 
then continues straight in the middle of the side 
to the root of the caudal. It is composed of 
simple central tubes, on 72 to 78 triangular 
scales, somewhat sinaller than the rest. All the 
fin-membranes are covered by minute oblong 
scnies, either transparent or silvery. The dorsal 
fin commences a little in front of the centre be- 
tween the muzzle and the root of the caudal. 
‘The central series of scales of the back are not 
larger than the rest, but on the contrary, somes, 
what smaller. i 
hind the posterior dorsal ray, but opposite the 
13th or 14th. In form all the fins resemble 
those of 4. macrocephala, but the upper caudal 
lobe, equal the length of the head, is longer than 
the lower. In three individuals the difference 


‘The ventrals commence not be- 


orbital margin blackish. D 19 to 21, © 193, 
A 14 to 17, V 8, P 13 or 14, Br. XV. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
Malabar, Coromandel, Bencoolen. Total length : 
6inch. The length of the head is contained 
43 times in the total; the depth at occiput 24 
in the length of the head. The eye, bordering 
on the profile, occupies the middle of the head ; 
the horizontal diameter is + of the length of the 
head; the distance across the forehead * of the 
diameter ; the thick adipose fold covering the 
eye has a small circular pupillary opening. ‘The 
left branchiostegous membrane slightly overlaps 
the right, but the number of the ravs of both is 
equal. The greatest vertical diameter in front 
of the dorsal is 52 in the total leneth. The 
scales ure sinall, rounded and very deciduous. 
The dorsal fin commences at equal distance 


scarcely exceeded 2, but ina fowth the lower | from the muzzle and the centre of the posterior 


lobe was but 2 of the upper one. ‘The stomach 
is elongated cylindrical, capacious, very thin. 
It contained remains of small shrimps. Round 
the pylorus appear fourteen large appendicula 
eeecopylorica. The intestinal canal is sinple, 
little more than half the total length of the fish. 
The other viscera resemble those of o/. macro- 
cephala. Four individuals were taken in Febru- 
ary 1845 in fishing-stakes off the coast of Pin- 
ang. The fishermen, evidently not well acquaint- 
ed with the species, asserted it to be of rare oc- 
currence, and highly valued. Out of water it 
soon expires and becomes soft. This fish near- 
est agrees with 4. erythrocheidos. It differs in 
the number of branchiostegous rays, but as M. 
Valenciennes drew up his description from a sin- 
gle specimen, and as the character is liable to 
individual variations, it is without actual com- 
parison of specimens not sufficient to distinguish 
species, which so nearly resemble each other as 
those of the genus dlbula. 


Genus DUSSUMIERIA, Falenciennes, 1847. 
Form of the body reseinbling Gen. Surdinella, 
but the abdomen smooth, not toothed; fine 
teeth in the jaws, on the tongue, palatal and 
pterygoid bones; those of the two latter resem- 
bling a fine rasp. 

(3842) Dussumieria acuta, Cuy. and Val. 

Syn. Dussumieria acuta, Cuv. and Val. XX. 
467. Pl. 606. 
Tamban bulat of the Malays. 

Head above, back and upper third of the sides 
deep glossy blue, bordered by a longitudinal 
band of pale copper-red ; the rest of the head 
and body shining silvery; dorsal hyaline, mi- 
nutely dotted with black along the base; caudal 
whitish or yellowish minutely dotted with: black, 


posterior margin blackish ; rest of the fins hya- |. 


line ; jaws minutely dotted with black; sym- 
physis of the upper jaw black; on each side of 
that of the lower a short dotted black line: 


caudal margin. Single individuals of this 
species occur at Pinane at all seasons, but 
numbers from June to September. It is highly 
valued for its delicate flavour, and passes coni- 
monly as a ‘Sardine.’ The latter denomination 
it shares, however, with Clupeonia perforata, 
(vide infra,) with which it is also confounded by 
the Malays under the common name of Jha 
tumban. Both species have beer prepared as 
‘Sardines a huile.’ 


Genwi LOPS, Linne, (1766 ) Cuv. and Mal: 
1846. (Megalops, Lacepede, 1803). Branchi- 
ostezous rays remarkably numerous; a single 
bony plate between the branches of the lower jaw 
under the branchiostegous membrane ; gape very 
large ; intermaxillaries short; maxillaries long, 
free; both, as well as the palatals, vomer, ptery- 
roids, sphenoids, lower jaw, lingual and hyoid 
bones ‘covered with fine velvety teeth; body 
elongated, and as well as the abdomen, rounded; 
above and below at the root of the caudal a more 
or less elongated, spine-like scale ; pectorals and 
ventrals with an elongated scaly appendage ; last 
dorsal ray in some terminating in an elongated 
filament. 

(3843) Eons saurus, Linne. 

Syn, The Pounder, Sloane : Hist. of Jamaica, 

284, Pl. 251, Fig- 1. 

as machnata, Forskal, 68, No. 
100. 

Elops saurus, Linne : Syst. 1394. 

Argentina carolina, Ibid. 1395. 

oa aune-carolin:, Lacep. 

Russell, CLXXIX. Jinagow. 

Argeutina machnata, Shaw, V. 129. 

Argentina carolina, tid. 

Elops inermis, Mitchill : Trans. Lit. and 

hil. Soc. New York, I. 445. 

Elops machnata, ‘Cuv. R. A. IT. 324 (1). 

Flops machnata, Ruppell: Neue W!r- 
belth. Fische, 80. , 
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Blops indicus, Swainson, 11.292, © 

Elops saurus De Kay: Zool. New York, 
LiL. 267 Pl. XLI. Fig. 131. - 

Elops machnata, Kichardson: Report 
1845, 311, | 

Flops machnata, Richardson: Ichthyol. 
Krebus and ‘Terror, P!. XXXVI. Figs. 
$,4,5. 

Elops saurus, Cuv. and Val XIX. 365. 

Klops saurus, Bleeker: Verh. Butav. 
Gen, XXII. 6. 

(Young.) Head above silvery green; back 
dark-blue, light bluish green on the sides above 
the lateral line; the rest of the body and head 
shining silvery ; dorsal membrane yellowish 
white minutely dotted with brown, anterior mar- 
ein black, and the anterior two thirds of the up- 
per margin broadly briinnmed with black ; ante- 
rior half of pectorals and ventral gamboge, anal 
and caudal hyaline ; the latter with the upper 
and lower margin blackish. Iris silvery. D 24, 
C198, A 17, V 15, P.19; Br. left XXX, right 
XNIX, 


Russell. ...... 022, C98. Al4, V14, P17, Br, XXX. 

Kuppell, ” A ? 19%, ” 16, dy 15, ” ly, ” ANVIITI or NXIX. 
Cuv. andVal 4,23, 55 381. yy 15s ay 1, 4, UH, Gy XXIX, or XXXV, 
De Kay, teen Fe 24, ” 208, oF) li; a 14, »” 1d. 


( 


Richardson,.. 5,24, +5 19%, 517, 4. lh», 17, 4 XXXOIL 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Isle of France, Java, 
Celebes, Madura, Red Sea, Coromandel, China 
Sea, Japan, Senegal, New York, New Orleans, 
St. Domingo, Martinique, Mexico, Surinam, 
Brazil. Total length: 11 inch. ‘The length of 
the head is 2 of that of the body, the caudal not 
included, or with the latter 4+ times in the total 
The length at occiput is} of the length of the 
head. ‘The eye bordering on the profile, occu- 
pies the second fourth of the head, the horizon- 
tal diameter is a little less than 2 of the head ; 
the distance across the forehead is a little less 
than 3 of the diameter. he adipose fold sur- 
rounding the orbit forms a large circular opening, 
corresponding to the pupil. The left branchi- 
ostegous membrane overlaps the anterior half of 
the nght. The elongated bony plate between the 
_branches of the lower jaw exceeds by } the hori- 
‘Gontal diameter of the eye. The greatest verti- 
cal diameter, in front of the dorsal, is } of the 
total length. The lateral line is composed of a 
simple central tube on each scale. It follows 
nearly the middle of the side, proceeding straight 
to the centre of the posterior margin of the 
caudal. The stomach of a solitary young indivi- 
dual, observed at Pinang in February 1845, con- 
tained remains of small Crustacea and Fishes. 


(3844) Elops Cundinga, (Buchan. Ham.) 


Srv. Clupea cyprinoides, Broussonnet : De- 
cade, if Valencienes has fully expos- 
ed (XIX. 384) the confusion of the In- 
dian and Amercian species by Brosson- 
net, Bloch, Gemlin, Pouteas. Lacep. 
ede and Shaw, whose specific names 
ate therefore inadmissible. ] | 

Clupea cyprinoides, Joh. Forster : Spicil. 


Clupea apalike. Lacepede, V. Tab. 13, 


Fig. 3: | 

Russell. CCII1. Kundinga. 

Cyprinodon cundinga. Buchan. Tam. 

54, 383. 

Megalops filamentosus, Cuv. R.A. II. 
324, 

Megulops filamentosus, Swainson, II. 293. 

Megalops indicus, Cuv. aud Val. XIX. 
388, Pl. 577. (lops ixdicas preoccu- 
pied, being one of the synonymes of 
Klops saurus. Linne, (vide supra,)] 

Megalops filamentosus, Jerdou: Madras 
Journ, XV. 344. | 

Megalops indicus, Bleeker: Verb. Batav. 
Gen. XXII. 6. 

Head above dark olive; back blackish blue 
silvery ; sides and abdomen frosted silvery with 
bluish reflections, the lateral line aud the margins 
of the scales shining silvery, as well as the sides of 
the head ; above the upper margin a large blackish 
silvery spot ; centre-part of both jaws blackish ; 
dorsal and caudal greyish, minutely dotted with 
black, margins as well as the last. elongated dorsal 
ray blackish; rest of the fins hyaline, in some dot- 
ted with black, and the last anal ray blackish. Iris. 
shining silvery, orbital margin blackish. *D 19 
or 21, C198, A 26, 27 or 28, V 10 or 12, P15. 
or 16, Br. left XXVI1, right XXV. 

or XXV,  ,, XXIV. 


* Russell, ........ D18,C 26, A 25, V 9, P15, Br. XXIQI, 
Buchanan, .... ,, 19,,, 19,,, 26, » 10,,15, , XXV. 
Cuv. and Val., ag 18, yy 3Q), pz) 2b, 9 ll, 9 14, a4 XXIV—XXV. 


Inhabits Sea and freshwater, Pinany, Malayan 


9 


| Peninsula, Vreshwater and coasts of Otaheiti, 


Isles of ‘Tanna and Buru, China Sea, Port Es- 
sington, Polynesia, Madagascar ; Rivers of Java, 
freshwater and Sea of Madura, Celebes, Malabar, 
Coromandel, Gangetic estuaries. ‘Total length : 
| foot. The length of the head is 42 in the 
total; the depth at occiput 3 of the length. The 
horizontal diameter of the eye is 2% in the length 
of the head, the distance across the forehead is 
% Of the diameter. ‘The greatest vertical diameter, 
in front of the dorsal, equals the length of the 
head. The scales are disposed on twelve longi- 
tudinal series, of which the sixth carries the la- 
teral line. The latter declines towards the dorsal 
from whence it continues straight to the caudal. 
In the adult it occupies from 38 to 41 scales, 
each carrying a rather indistinct central tube, 
from above and below which radiate backwards 
from six to eight fine branches. The left bran- 
chiostegous membrane partially overlaps the right. 
The elongated bony plate between the branches 
of the lower jaw slightly exceeds the horizontal 
diameter of the eye. Of the anterior dorsal rays 
the fourth or the seventh is the longest, about 4 
of the length of the head. The last dorsal ray 
is divided in two portions of which the posterior 
is again divided in two filaments, provided in 
frout and behind with a narrow loose membrane. 
The filament in some reaches the root of the caudal 
but it is frequently much shorter, particularly in 
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old individuals. A young one, 4 inch in length, | posterior fourth of the dorsal. The small ven- 
differed in, contrary to the generality of fishes, | trals are situated opposite the second third of 
having the eye proportionally smaller than the | the distance between the muzzle and the root of 
adult ; the lateral line, occupied but 29 scales, | the caudal. Smaller individuals of this species 
each carrying a very distinct central tube with | are numerous at Pinang at all seasons, and are 
two or three short spine-like branches ; the dor- | consumed fresh or dried by the natives. 


sal filament was very short, its length less than! Genus RACONDA, Gray. [What has been 
the longest of the anterior rays ; the Jeft bran- published of this species appears to be confined 
chiostegous membrane contained but 23 rays, the | to the figure in Hardwicke’s Illust. of Ind. Zool. 
right one less, and the colour of the head and | of spterygia ramcarate, and a very short notice 
back were paler than in the adult. At Pinang | jy Zoological Miscellany. But for the absence 
single individuals are taken at all seasons in the | .¢ the dorsal fin, the resemblance to Pristigaster 
fishing-stakes off the coast; but those inhabit- | ¢gp¢oore, Cuvier, (Russell, CXCIIL. Tartoore), is 
ing fresh-water are numerous. In both localities | so striking, that it is eae surprising, that M. 
their food is sinall fishes and crustacea, but in Valenciennes shonld have considered the unde- 
the latter they also prey upon insects. Notwith- | coribed firure of Apterygia ramcarate (“ hamil- 
standing their numerous fine bones they are va-| soni” as quoted in Hist. des Poiss, XX. 333), 
lued for their flavour, which loses nothing by | ¢, represent a mutilated specimen of Pristigaster 
their being introduced in tanks where they ra-| gargoore. The following is Mr. Gray’s descrip- 
pidly multiply and fatten. M. Valenciennes con-| tion of Raconda russelliana: “ Silvery ; Saugar 
siders Megalops setipinnis, Richardson, | Aun. Nat. | poads. species distinguished from the want 
4 ie #08, and Report, ee 310.] to be of the fin by the fishermen ; there are two speci- 
identical with, and Af. curtifilis, Richardson, | ons in British Museum, neither shewing the 
[Report, 1845, 310.] to be the young of the | slightest indication of that organ.” (Zool. Mis- 
present. species. cell. J. ¢)] Dorsal fin none; rest like Priséi- 


Genus PELLONA, Valenciennes, 1847. (Pla- | gaster. 
tygaster, Swainson, 1839). Preoccupied by Pla- | (3846) Laconda russelliana, Gray. 
tygaster, Latreille, 1809 (dtymenoptera). Teeth Syn. Raconda russelliana, Gray: Zool, Mis- 
in the jaws, on the palate, pterygoid bones and | cell. 9. . 
on the tongue, but not inthe voiner ; body com- (Leon). A pterygia ramcarate, Gray: Ill. 
pressed ; ventrals in front of the dorsal; anal a Ind. Heol. 11. Pl. 92. Fig. 1. 
elongated ; abdomen strongly toothed ; air-vessel Pea (Apterygia) Swainson, I. 


, 
communicating with oesophagus by a small tube naar Oke ane Val 
inserted at the extremity of the stomach. Ane ae hamiltonii, Cuv. and Val. 

(3845) Pellona affinis, (Swainson). Head above and back deep blue, upper third 
Syn. (Icon). Clupeaaffinis, Gray : Illustr. Ind. of the sides polished, copper-coloured ; rest of 
Zool. I, Pl. 96. head and body shining silvery with mother-of- 


Platygaster affinis, Swainson, IT. 294. pearl reflections. Behind the upper part of the 

Clupea (llisha) affinis, Kichardson, Re- | opercle a black spot ; caudal pale yellowish mi- 

ort: 1545, 206. Note. __ | nutely dotted with black, particularly towards 

Pellona grayana Cuv. and Val. XX.315.! the posterior margin; anal and pectoral rays 

Head above and back greyish green minutely | yellowish or white, membranes hyaline. Iris 
dotted with black; lighter, silvery above the | silvery, orbital margin blackish blue. D 0, C 
lateral line; rest of the sides, abdomen, cheeks | 19% A 83 or 84, V 0, P 12, Br. VI. Inhabits® 
and opercles silvery; dorsal, caudal and anal | Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, 
yellow; the external half of the two former | Bay of Bengal, Mouths of Ganges. ‘Total length ; 
minutely dotted with black; rest of the fins/ 8 inch. ‘The length of the head is 64 in the 
hyaline. Iris silvery, orbital margin blackish. | total. The horizontal diameter of the eye is 34 
}) 16, C 198, A 50 to 52, V 7, P 15, Br. VI.| in the length of the head ; the distance across 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, | the forehead is 2 of the diameter. ‘The eye oc- 
Singapore, China Sea, Bay of Bengal. Total | cupies the middle of the length of the head, 
length: 1 foot. ‘The length of the head is 4 of | and is situated close to the concave profile 
the total. The horizontal diameter of the eye} without bordering upon it. The infraorbital 
is42 in the length of the head; the distance | is narrow, elongated much too short to cover 
across the forehead slightly excceds one diameter. | the maxillary. ‘Ihe intermaxillaries are short, 
‘The greatest vertical diameter, in front of the | narrow, linear and fixed twansversely across 
dorsal, is 83 in the total length. The dorsal | the muzzle. The upper maxillary bone is 
commences in the middle between the muzzle | much longer and broader than in Pristigaster 
and the centre of the posterior caudal margin. | ¢artoore; when the mouthis opened it pro- 
The caudal lobes are equal: 2 of the length of | jects beyond the throat, and when closed it 
the head. The anal commences opposite the | extends to opposite the posterior margin of the 
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orbit; the length is 3 of that of the head, the 
breadth 2 of the diameter of the eye; the upper 
extremity is obliquely truncated, the lower forms 
a rather long, slightly backwards arched point. 
The lower jaw projects a little beyond the upper, 
which the branches equal in breadth, but they 
are shorter.e The teeth of both jaws are very 
minute and placed in a single series ; the rest are 
velvety or like a fine file. The mouth is small; 
the tongue free, flattened, oval. The opercle is 
triangular with the posterior extremity rounded 
or less pointed than in P. tartoore. The pre- 
opercle is narrower, and scarcely broader than the 
arched sub-opercle and interopercle, which two 
latter are proportionglly broader in the present 
species. The branchiostegous membrane is small ; 
its two anterior rays short and slender; the pos- 
terior four broad and flattened. 
the head is concave, risine to a little behind the 
occiput, from whence the back gently declines 
towards the root of the caudal. ‘he abdominal 
arch continues increasing towards the root of the 
anal, from whence the profile gradually ascends 
The greatest diameter of the body, at the root of 
the pectorals, slightly excecds 4 of the total 
length; at the occiput it is 2; at the root of the 
caudal it is about 1 of the length of the head. 
The lateral line commences high up from the 
supra-scapular bone, and continues close to the 
profile of the anterior third of the back when it 
suddenly terminates. Another fine line follows 
the upper fourth of the side to the root of the 
caudal. The scales are of moderate size, oval, 
excessively thin and so deciduous, that the exact 
number cannot be ascertained. The trenchant 
abdominal profile contains upwards of 38 spines. 
The caudal is deeply cleft, the lower lobe, longer 
than the upper, equals the leneth of the head. 
The distance from the muzzle to the anal is Qi 
in the total length. ‘The extent of the base is 3 
of the total length, (in P. ¢ertoore it is little 
more than 4,) the length of the rays (loes not 
exceed the horizontal diameter of the eve. ‘The 
hirst pectoral ray, the longest, is situated nearly 
‘In the centre of the vertical diameter ; it is broad, 
sword-like, with distinct articulations ; its leneth 
is a little less than the Head. At Pinang indi- 
viduals from 4 to 6 inches in length are numer- 
ous at all seasons, although less so than they are 
at the Sandheads and the mouths of the (sanges. 
The Bengal fishermen denominate the species 
“ Potassah-Fessah or -Phasah,” “ Fessak” or 
“ Phasch,” as Buchanan Hamilton observes, is 
in Bengal a generic term, particularly applied to 
fingraulis ‘phasah (Buchan.) and £. telarah, 
(Buch.) Itisa heavy swimmer, and like the 
Test of Clupeoide, expires immediately on leav- 
ing ts element. It is chiefly consumed ina 
dried state. 

Genus CLUPEONIA, Valenciennes, 1847. 
Teeth on the tongue and pterygoid bones; _pala- 
tals, vomer and jaws toothless. In the species 


The profile of 


ly equalling the eye. 


SOUTHERN ASIA. 


here described a single series of 4 to 6 minute 
deciduous teeth appears on each side of the sym- 
physis of the lower jaw. 


» (3847) Clupeonia perforata, Cantor. — 
Syn. Famban nepis, or Tamban patul of the 
| Malays. 
Head above yellowish green; back and upper 


third of the sides bluish green with silvery re- 


lections ; muzzle and chin blackish ; rest of the 
head and sides and abdomen shining silvery with 
rose-coloured and ultramarine reflections ; dorsal 
bright yellow, upper half minutely dotted with 
black ; a black spot over the root of the anterior 
four rays; caudal pale bluish green, posterior 
half minutely dotted with black ; rest of the fins 
white. Iris silvery, orbital margin black. D 17 
to 20, C17%, A 19 or 20, V8, P15, Br. V. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, Sumatra, ‘Total length : 98 inch. 
The general form is elongated, compressed ; the 
abdomen slightly more arched than the back. 
The length of the head is + of the total; the eye 
is placed a little nearer the muzzle than the cill- 
opening ; the horizontal diameter is a little less 
than } of the head, but equals the distance 
across the forehead. The muzzle is bluntly 
pointed, the lowgr jaw very little longer than the 
upper. The small tongue is elongated oval; in 
the middle a little behind the apex appears a 
single series of very minute pointed teeth; on 
the palatals they are numerous but distant ; 
the four to six on each side of the symphy- 
sis of the lower jaw are less minute ; all are 
deciduous. The vertical diameter at occiput 
is j of the length of the head; the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body, in front of 
the dorsal, is 4 of the total length. The dorsal 
is placed at equal distance ‘from the muzzle 
and the root of the caudal ; the extent of the base 
is 2§ in the length of the head; the upper mar- 
gin is faleated ; the fourth and fifth, the longest 
rays, equal the extent of the base; the last ray 
is elongated, 1 of the fifth ray. The caudal is 
deeply cleft ; the length of the lobes slightly ex- 
ceeds 4 of the total length. The distance from 
the caudal to the anal equals the horizontal dia- 
meter of the eve; the extent of the base of the 
anal is 4 of the head ; the rays are % of the dia- 
meter of the eye, but the last is a little elongat- 
ed. The ventrals are placed opposite the mid- 
dle of the dorsal, at equal distances from the root, 
of the upper pectoral and the first anal ray ; their 
length is 22. in the head. The length of the pec- 
torals is ? of the head. The scales are very de- 
ciduous, thin, and large, their circumference near- 
They have excessively fine 
vertical lines, and besides three larger distant 
ones, traversing the whole height of the scales : 
parallel to the posterior margin appears an irre- 
gular series of minute. oval holes. There are 


* 


eleven series on each side, and about 45 scales 
between the gul-opening and the caudal. Single 
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individuals occur at Pinang at,all seasons, but 
creat numbers during June, July and August. 
They are of delicate flavour and pass in the set- 
tlements of the Straits under the denomination ot 
‘Sardines,’ in imitation of which they are some- 
times preserved in oil. A resemblance to dlausa 
argyrochioris, Cuv. et Val. (vol. XX. p. 440) is 
farther increased by the impossibility of perceiv- 
ing the teeth either in fresh state or in specimens 
preserved in spirits of wine. They require the 
aid of a lens to be distinguished in the skeleton. 
The general form, the yellow dorsal fin with a 
small black spot give the present species a cer- 
tain resemblance to Meletta venenosa, Cuv. et 
Val. (vol. XX. p. 377). Some specimens of Clu- 
peonia perforata, procured by W. 'T. Lewis, Esq. 
Assist. Resid. Councillor, Pinang, were accom- 
panied by the following account of a pheenome- 
non witnessed by that gentleman during his offi- 
cial residence at Bencoolen. In 1822 great 
munbers of what was supposed to be this identi- 
cal species, presented the unusual appearance of 
having red eves. Many natives after having 
eaten these fishes, were suddenly attacked with 
violent vomiting, which in cases where remedies 
were not immediately applied, was known within 
an hour to terminate fatally. At the saine time 
such of these fishes with the ordinary silvery 
eyes, were as formerly eaten with impunity. This 
phenomenon reoccurred at Bencoolen during the 
seasons of 1823 and 1825, but not of 1824. It 
was surmised that the poisonous fishes had fed 
on a gelatinous substance which at that season 
exudes from the beautifully coloured coral reefs 
on that part of the coast of Sumatra. It is, how- 
ever, more probable that the poisonous fishes 
were shoals of AMeletla venenosa, an inhabitant of 
the Seychelles and the neighbouring seas, which 
happened in those seasons to visit Sumatra. M. 
Valenciennes describes this fish as being poison- 
ous, and producing effects as noted above. In 
the Straits of Malacca Clupeonia perforata has 
never been known to produce bac effects. 


Genus KOWALA, Valenciennes, 1847. Mi- 
nute teeth in the jaws and on the pterygoid bones ; 
tongue, vomer and palatals [Minute teeth, 
deciduous like the rest, appear on the palatals of 
the two species described.] toothless. 


(3848) Kowala thoracata, Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Russell, CLXXXVI. Kowal. 
Clupea kowal, Ruppell : Neue Wirbelth. 
Fische, 79. ? 

Kowala thoracata, Cuv. and Val. XX.363. 
Head above and back deep blue with green 
reflections ; upper third: of the sides silvery sea- 
green; rest of the body, cheeks and opercles 
shining silvery with mother-of-pearl reflections ; 
upper part of the opercle, pale bluish dotted with 
black; dorsal and caudal pale yellow greenish, 
sparingly dotted with black, particularly towards 
the margin ; in some individuals a vertical elon- 


gated blackish spot at the root of the five central 
rays; rest of the fins white. Tongue and inside 
of the mouth minutely dotted with black. Iris 
silvery, orbital margin black. D 19, C 198, A 
21 or 22, V 8, P15, Br. VI. Inhabits See of 
Pinang, Coromandel, Red Sea. Total length : 
54 inch. ‘The length of the head. is 3 of the 
body, } uf the total length. The horizontal dia- 
meter of the eye slightly exceeds } of the length 
of the head ; the distance across the forehead is 
2 of the diameter. ‘The eye is covered by a 
thick adipose duplicature with a vertically ellip- 
tic aperture over the circular pupil; it occupies 
the middle of the distance between the muzzle 
and the posterior margin of the opercle, and bor- 
ders on the profile. The figure of Russell re- 
presents the eye much too smnall, probably owing 
to the adipose fold having been overlooked. On 
the surface of each of the posterior frontal bones 
appear upwards of 11 backwards radiating lines. 
In the individuals examined at Pinang there ap- 
peared from six to eight tecth in the lower jaw, 
and some on the palatal and pterygoid bones, 
but none in the upper maxillaries, intermaxil- 
laries, nor in the vomer. ‘These teeth are so 
minute that they require to be seen through a 
lens in dried specimens, and they are so very 
deciduous that their number and position vary 
not only individually, but from side to side. 
The scales of the body are large, rounded, very 
thin and deciduous; those of the back and up- 
per third 'f the sides have each upwards of 16 
longitudinal striv. ‘The sides are covered by 11 
longitudinal series of scales, of which there ap- 
pear to be upwards of 45 in the longest serics. 
‘There are 35 spines on the abdominal profile, 
the scales of which resemble in breadth those of 
the species of Peblona. ‘The greatest vertical 
diameter of the body, in front of the dorsal, is a 
little less than +. of the total length. ‘The dorsal 
occupies the middle of the distance between the 
muzzle and the root of the caudal; the fourth 
ray, the longest, equals the extent of the base, 
which is ? of the greatest vertical diameter of the 
body. The fin his half covered by an oblique 
backwards rising series of scales which almost 
hide the last rays. ‘The caudal is deeply cleft, 
the lobes exceed by 3 the length of the head. 
The scaly anal rays are vey short; the last 
slizhtly elongated ; the extent of the base 1s 4 
of the length of the head; its distance from the 
root of the caudal is 3 of the extent. The ven- 
trals are situated opposite the centre of the dor- 
sal, exactly in the middle between the root of the 
first pectoral and anal rays; their length is 4 of 
the head. The length of the pectorals is 4 of 
the head. At Pinang single individuals are of 
rare occurrence. 


(3849) Kowala lauta, Cantor. 


Syn. Clupea kowal, Clupea kowal, Ruppell, 
vide Kowala thoracata, Cuv. and Val. 
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. Temm. et Schlegel: Fauna J 
Pisce. 235, Tap. CVII. Fig. 1. ... 


Anterior half of the head above greenish grey 
dotted with black ; posterior half and back in- 
tense glossy blue; upper half of the sides light 


golden green; rest of the body shining silvery 
with mother@f-pearl reflections ; behind the up- 
per part of the opercle a rounded yellowish brown 
spot dotted with black, from which proceeds 
along the upper fourth of the side a vellowish 
brown band, terminating at the upper fourth of 
the root of the caudal ; cheeks and opercles shin- 
ing silvery with golden and sky-blue reflections ; 
the temples minutely dotted with black; dorsal 
bright gamboge, anterior and upper margin 
blackish ; caudal pale greenish yellow, upper and 
posterior margin blackish ; rest of the fins white. 
‘Tongue and cavity of the mouth minutely dotted 
with black. Ins silvery, orbital margin black- 
ish. 12 19, C 198, A 16 or 18, V 8, P 15, Br. 
VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Japan. Total length : 
6 inch. In addition to the colours and the 
number of anal rays this species presents the 
following characters distinguishing it from X. 
thoracatw. In the intermaxillaries and upper 
maxillaries appear single, widely spread, pointed 
teeth ; in the lower jaw from 8 to 12 such very 
little larger ; those on the palatal and pterygoid 
bones are more numerous, but also with irregu- 
lar intervals, indicating that the teeth are deci- 
duous. All are so minute that they cannot be 
seen in fresh specimens, and in dried ones but 
through alens. The fifth dorsal ray, the long- 
est, 1s less than 1 of the greatest vertical diame- 
ter of the body, and equals the extent of the base 
of the fin; the last ray is a little elongated. ‘The 
last anal ray is also a little elongated, and ex- 
tends halfway to the root of the caudal. The 
ventrals are placed more forwards than in K. 
thoracata ; the first ray commences opposite the 
second third of the dorsal, and its distance from 
the first anal ray exceeds by 2 that from the root 
of the first pectoral ray. ‘lhe sides are covered 
by 11 longitudinal series of scales, the longest 
series containing about, 85 scales. The rest of 
the characters noted under X. thoracata, are 
precisely the same in the present species. ‘Two 
individuals exactly similar, except in the number 
of anal rays, occurred together at Pinang in 
June 1844. 

Genus ALAUSA (ALOSA, Cuvier 1817) 
Valenciennes 1847. Small deciduous teeth in 
the jaws ; all other parts of the mouth toothless. 

(3850) dlausa tol1, Cuv. and Val. 

SYN. Alausa toli. Cuv. and Val. XX. 435. 
Ikan truboh or trubu of the Malays. 

Adult, Head above, back 
the sides light greenish grey or lead-coloured ; 
the scales strongly iridescent silvery ; their mar- 


gins dotted with black ; rest of the.sides, abdo- 


men, cheeks aud opercles strongly iridescent 


aa 


apon. 





















and upper third of. 





silvery ; dorsal: pale lead-coloured, in some indi- 
viduals sparingly dotted with black ; caudal sealy; 
pale silvery; upper lower and posterior margin 
minutely dotted with black; rest of the fins 
white. Iris mother-of-pearl, orbital margin 
blackish, or: head and body, instead of silvery, 
shining reddish yellow brass coloured ; fins pale 
reddish yellow. Iris brass coloured. Young. 
Like the adult, but with a more or less distant 
blackish spot behind the upper part of the gill- 
opening and an indistinct. vertical blackish spot 
at the root of five central rays of the caudal ; up- 
per half of dorsal closely dotted, so as to appear 
blackish. D 18,C 198,A 19, V 8 P 15 or 
16, Br, VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, 
Pondicherry, River Cavery, Bombay. ‘otal 
length: 1 ft. 6 inch. The length of the head is 
contained 4.§ times in the total; the diameter of 
the eye is } of the length of the head ; it occupies 
the upper third of the head; the distance from 
the muzzle is 2 of the length of the head; the 
distance across the arched forehead is 12 
diameter. The thick adipose fold covering the 
eye has a vertically elliptical aperture over the 
pupil. ‘The first dorsal ray is excessively short 
and situated the length of one diameter of the cye 
behind the anteridf third of the total length. 
The fourth and fifth are the longest, 23 in the 
greatest vertical diameter of the body, which is 
contained 33 to 22 times in the total length. 
The upper margin of the fin is falciform ; the 
posterior ray a little elongated ; the extent of the 
base is 3 of the length of the head. The eleventh 
ray is exactly in the centre between the muzzle and 
the middle of the root of the caudal. The latter 
is deeply cleft; the lower lobe, a little longer 
than the upper, is a little less than the greatest 
vertical diameter of the body. The extent of the 
base of the anal slightly exceeds that of the dor- 
sal; the last ray is a little elongated ; the first 
ray is situated at equal distance from the root of 
the caudal and the last ventral ray. The first 
ventral ray is situated inthe centre between the 
muzzle and the root of the caudal, opposite the 
second fourth of the dorsal; [M. Valenciennes 
refers Russell No. CXCV. Kelee, to the young 
of the present species, but the ventral fins are 
placed very far backwards, opposite the posterior 
fourth of the base of the dorsal. If therfore the 
figure of Russell is correct, it represents a species 
different from 4. ¢oli.] the length of the fin is 2 
of the caudal; that of the elongated, triangular 


| scale 2 of the longest ray. The pectorals extend 
jnearly to the ventral; their length is 3 of the 


head ; the elongated auxillary scale is % of the 
length of the fin. The sides are covered by 15 
longitudinal series of scales, of which there are 
39 or: 40 between the. gill-opening and the cau- 
dai. By these characters it may readily be distin- 
guished from a closely allied species; lausa 
tlieha, (Buchan. Ham.) [Syn. : Russell CXCVIIL 
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Palasah.— Clupanoden liska, Buchan. Ham. | yearly, receiving .a certain duty upon the quan- 
243, 382, Tab. XIX. Fig. 73 (Young.)—Aloaah tity taken... From the rate and amount of this 
palasah, Cuv. R. A. TI. 320. (+).—Clupanodon | duty it: is. ascertained that the quantity of fish 
uisha, ‘Vaylor: Gleanings of Scieuce, II. 171.— | caught yearly amounts to between fourteen and 
Alausa palasah, Cuv. and Val. XX. 4382.—A/osa | fifteen millions. It-seems a little remarkable 
palasuh, Jerdon: Madras. Journ. XV. 345. | that the spint. of European monopoly never 
(Excl. Syn. Clupea indica, Gray).—'The number | should have fastened upon so. promising an ob- 
of fin rays is: D 19, C 193, A 19V8, P 14, 15 | ject of. gain. ‘The fishery, from. its peculiar 
or 146, Br. VI. It has 19 longitudinal series of nature, is probably quite inexhaustible, and 
scales, of which there are +7 to 49 between the | might unquestionably be prodigiously improved 
gill-opening and the caudal. Buchanan Hamilton | by European skill and industry, and this too not 
gives: D 20, A 24, probably owing to his having | only without detriment, but probably to the 
counted the last double rays as single. Sir John | great improvement of the revenue of the native 
Richardson quotes, not without doubt, a specl- | prince, as well as the essential benefit of the 
men in the British Museum as dlosa Padasah, | surrounding population.” In the Malayan Mar- 
Russell 198 ? (Report 1845, 306). Vorty scales | kets the roe is called -* Zeluy tkan,” the fish-roe 
form:a longitudinal row, and there are fifteen | “par excellence.” Like the preparation of fer- 
rows in height ‘the pectorals reach nearly tothe | mented fish and shell-fish. Balachan,’ it is 
ventrals, which axe attached before the middle of | largely used by the Malays and Chinese to sea- 
the dorsal.”” These characters are sufficient to} son and make their food palatable and it is no 
prove the species to be distinct from Russell’s | less a favourite relish with Europeans. W. 'T. 
Palasah, while they agree with dlausa toli, Cuv. Lewis, Esq. Resident Counsellor, Pinang, who 
and Val. But Sir J. Richardson counts ; D 16, | has observed the process of preparation in Suma- 
A 1%, P15, Vo 9] Small individuals are at! tra, describes it as follows. ‘The fresh roe is 
Pinang very numerous during all seasons ; larger | thoroughly salted, and next partially dried, so as 
ones less so, although by no means scarce. Like | to retain a slight moisture, in which state it is 
A. ilisha in Bengal, the preseut species is by the | by hundreds closely placed in casks, and thus 
English of the Straits Scttlements denominated : | exported. In our Malayan Settlements the price 
Shad or Sadlefish, and is equally valued for its | is from 3 to 4 Spanish Dollars per hundred. 
flavour. Hoth are, however, somewhat oily, very |‘fhe dealers there export considerable quantities 
rich and bony.  dlausa toli is remarkable as | to China, after having taken the precaution to 
forming in the Indian Archipelago a distinct and | repack the “Coes between layers of salt, and to 
important branch of fishery, principally for the ‘sprinkle thew, with arrack. ‘To dress them, they 
sake of its roe. [tis the kind of “ Shad” to which | are soaked for about half an hour in water, anil 
Mr. Crawfurd refers as frequenting the great! then fried. As the roe appears in commerce, it 
river Siak in Sumatra, and of which the dried | is of au elongated flat shape, measuring from 6 
roe, of enormous size, constitutes an article of | to 8 inches in length, about 2 in breadth, and 4 
commerce. (Crawfurd : Hisé. Jud. Archipel. IL. | of an inch in depth, of a deep amber colour. ‘The 
440.—Royle: On the Productiou of Isinglass, | single eggs-are larger than those of A. illisha. 


76). A description of the fishing of this species | | wd 
is given by the late My. Moor in Notives of the| (8851) dlausu Champil, (Cuy. and Val.) 











Endian Archipelago, &e. p. 29. “ At Bukit (Icon. ) eat sagt Gra : Ill. Ind. Zool. 
Batu, [opposite to, and a little to the southward . PL 91, Big. 5 and 6. : 

of Malacca.] a place on the main of Sumatra Pellona champil, Cu. and Val. XX. 824. 
within the, Strait formed by the island of Ban-| Head above, back and upper third of the side 


kalis, exists an extensive fishery well known in| pale sea-green, sparingly dotted with black ; 
this part of the world. The fish which is the | rest of the body and head silvery with lilac re- 
object. of it is called in the Malayan language : | flections ; from behind the upper part of the 
Lrubu. The fish itself is sufficiently known in| opercle to the caudal a pale longitudinal lilac 
all the neighbouring seas but found with a roe | band, the upper margin of which pale silvery ; 
only here, [That is to say, in shoals, for it is} dorsal, anal and caudal yellowish white, the two 
plentiful at Pinang, Malacca and Singapore.] | first with a black dot at the root of each ray ; 
which makes it certain that it repairs to this | caudal minutely dotted with black ; rest of the 
favoured place for the purpose of spawning. The | fins hyaline. Iris silvery with lilac reflections. 
Trubu, about a cubit. long, ts taken in 3 and 4|D 16, C198, A 18, V 7, P11, Br. VI. Inha- 
fathoms water on a mud bank. About 300|bits Sea of Pinang. Total length : 3} inch. 
buats are engaged at all seasons in the fishery | The length of the head is of the total ; the 
with the exception of four days during dead | horizontal diameter of the orbit isa little less 
heap: tides. The roes are .an article of trade| than 4 of the length of the head; the distance 
seaways, and the dried fishes are sent into the | across the forehead equals the diameter. ~The 
interior of Sumatra. The Rajah of Biak draws | jaws are nearly equal ; the length of the upper 
arevenue from this fishery cf 72,900 guilders! slightly exceeds the diameter of the eye. There 
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are no teeth in any part of themouth: The great- | 
est vertical diameter of the body; in front of the |: 


dorsal fin, 18 contained 8% times ‘in thé totel 
length. ‘The sides are covéred by 11 longite- 


dinal series of scales, of which there are about | 


42 between the gill-opening and the caudal 


The abdomtival line carries 29 fine species. ‘The: 


dorsal commences,a little in front of the centre 


between the muzzle and the root of the caudal. 


the fifth, the longest ray, is 4 of the length of 
the head and equal to the extent of the base. 
The upper margin is straight ; the last ray a 
little elongated. The caudal lobes are equal, 
1 of the total length. The anal commences 
a little in front of the posterior fourth of 
the distance between the muzzle and the root 
of the caudal; the length of the longest rays, the 
4th, and 5th, is 2 of the 5th dorsal : the extent 
of the base slightly exceeds that of the dorsal. 
The first ventral rays is situated opposite the first 
dorsal ray, a little nearer the first pectoral than 
the first anal rays; the length of the fin is 2 of 
that of the head. The length of the pectorals is 
7 of the head. Two individuals of equal length 
occured together at Pinang in October 1843. 
Both strikingly resemble a drawing of Buchanan 
Hamilton’s duplicate series, marked in Buchanan’s 
hand writing: “ Clupea champil, B.” This draw- 
ing ts evidently the orginal of the indifferent copy 
in the Ldustr. ef Indian Zool., which is the foun- 
dation of Peltona champil, Cuv. and Val. It is 
one of the few drawings which Buchanan has 
omitted to describe in his work upon the fishes 
of the Ganges. 

(renus ENGRAULIS, (Onvier 1817) Valen. 
ciennes 1848. Mouth cleft far behind the eves ; 
muzzle projecting, pointed; ethmoid bone advan- 
cing in front of the jaws ; intermaxillaries soldered 


to the maxillaries, hid beneath the muzzle ; vom- 


er narrow with a few teeth on the anterior 

part; palatals and pterygoids narrow, bristling 

with minute teeth, or rough; gill-opening very 

large ; body rounded or eompressed like a knife- 
blade ; abdomen trenchant or toothed. 
(3852) Knugraulis brownii, (Gmelin). 

Syx. “ Menidia, corpore subpellucido,” Brown : 

Jamaica 141, Tab. XLV. Fig. 3. 
eieeniin Gronov. Zoophyl. 112, No. 


Atherina japonica, Houttuyn : Act. Haarl. 

| XX. 340? | 

Atherina brownii, Linne : Syst. 1397. 

sa australis, White: Voyage. 196, 
ig. 1. : 

as ‘(Clupea) Brownii, Bloch-Schnei- 
er. : 


Stolephore commersonien, Lacep. V. 382, 
Tab. XIT. Bip, : 
Clupea Vittargenta, Lacep. V. 424, 458, 
461, (Heel. Syn.) | 

Russel CLXXXVII. Nattoo. 

Atherina menidia, Shaw V. 131. 
vommersonian Atherine, ibid, P). 113, 
Te a a ed 


Atherina japonica, Shaw V. 132? 
 Engraulis - (Stolephore | con mersonien), 
Cuv. RK. A. IT. (1817,) 175.0). (1899, 

- Engraulis albus. Swainson IT. 293. | 

Engraulis .commersonianus, Richardson : 
Report 1845 308. 

— ©Deseript. of anim. 201, Fig. 149’? ibid, 
805, 309, | | 
Engraulis fasciata, Cuv. and Val. XXIT, 

438 : 3 , 


Eugrautis brownii, Cuy and Val. ibid. 41. 

Kugraulis commersonii, Bleeker: Verh. 
Batav. Gen. XXL. 6. | 

Bunga ayer, or Badah of the Malays. 


Head above lieht ereenish grey, a large oval 
blackish spot occupying the posterior half : back 
pale sea-green or gyvcenish rey ; sides and Wbdo- 
men transparent greenish buff, or grey with re- 
flections of mother-of-pearl ; from the upper third 
of the gill-opening to the root of the caudal a 
broad longitudinal silvery band ; cheeks and oper- 
cles shining silvery, the latter above dotted with 
black ; caudal pale yellow, dotted with black, 
rendering the posterior margin blackish; rest of 
the fins hyaline. Ivts silvery, orbital margin 
blackish. D 14, 15 or 16, C 193, A 20 or 21, 
V7, P 15 or 6, Br. XI. Inhabits Sea and 
estueries of Malayan Peninsula and Islands, 
China sea, New Zealand, Madura, Java, Sumatra, 
Bombay, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic 
estuaries, Isle of France, Australia, New York, 
Havanah, Jamaica, Vera Cruz. Martinique, Bar- 
badoes, St. Christopher, Rio Janeiro. ‘Total 


| length: 6 inch. The head is 4 of the total leneth; 


the horizontal diameter of the eyc is contained 3-2. 
times in the length of the head; the distance 
across the foreheat equals one diameter; the 
greatest vertical diameter, in front of the dorsal, 
is } less than the length of the head. The body 
is covered by 7 longitudinal series of deciduous 
scales, of which there are from 35 to 38 on the 
third series. On the anterior twelve scales of 
this series appears the lateral line which consists 
of a linear central tube, which disappears or be- 
comes indistinct on the rest of the scales. The 
latter are diaphanous, rhomboidal, with their hori- 
zontal diameter 3 of the vertical. The dorsal com- 
mences nearly in the middle between the muzzle 
and the centre of the posterior margin of the caudal; 
the anal commences opposite the posterior third of 
the dorsal. ‘The ventrals are situated in the middle 
between the pectorals and the anal. The caudal 
1s deeply cleft; the length of each lobe equals 
that of the head. In the Straits of Malacca as 
in the mouths of the Ganges, this species is 
astoundingly numerous at all seasons. Two to 
three inches is the usual length, five to six are 
very rarely seen. In fine weather swarms riay 


be seen swimming near the water’s edge, and 


making very short leaps closely’ above the sur- 
face of the sea. -As Russell observes they are 
highly valued for their delicate flavour when 
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fried. 
Malacca, large quantities are preserved both for 
home consumption and exportation to China 
*and India. The delicious condiment is famed 
under the denomination of “ Red-fish,” (Ikan 
merah of the Malays,) or “ Malacca fish,” and is 
used as arelish. The following mode of pre- 
paration, as practised at Bencoolen and Malacca, 
has been communicated by W. T. Lewis, Esq. 
Asst. Res. Counsellor, Pinang. After the heads 
have been removed, the fishes (those of middling 
size are preferred), ‘are cleansed, salted (in the 
proportion of one to eight parts of fish), and 
deposited in flat glazed earthen vessels. In the 
latter they are for three days submitted to pres- 
sure by means of stones placed on thin boards or 
drieé# plantain leaves. The fishes are next freed 
from salt and saturated with vinegar of Cocoa 
Palm toddy, after which are added powdered 
ginger and black pepper (the latter mostly entire), 
and some brandy and powdered “ Red rice.” 
After having been kept for three days, a little 
more vinegar is added before placing the fishes 
in well closed jars or bottles. They should be 
kept four or five months before being used. The 
expense of a quart bottle of the condiment is 
about 30 Cents, the, selling price one Spanish 
Doller. ‘“ Red rice” is the variety of Oryza 
sativa called glutinosa (pulut, orbras sepulut of 
the Malays) steeped in an infusion of Cochineal. 
‘In the Straits Settlements red rice is imported 
from China, and sells at the rate of 10 Cents of 
a Dollar per Ib. The Chinese settlers in 
the straits prepare a similar red condiment 
with slices of Ploynemus indicus and P tetrada- 
clylus and also prawns. 

(SETIPINNA, Swainson, 1837.—Trvara Val. 
1848.—Antemior pectoral ray elongated filam 
entous) | 

(3853) Engraulis Breviceps, Cantor. Head and 
body reddish golden or brass colour, back sparing- 

ly dotted with black; fins reddish yellow, like 
’ the body, but not metallic ; anterior half of upper 
dorsal margin, and the posterior caudal margin 
broadly brimmed with black ; posterior fifth of 
the anal margin equally so. Iris reddish golden. 
D1/16,C 198, A 68, V 7,P13, Br, XVI— 


XVI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length : 94 | 


inch. The head is strikingly short ; the distance 
from the muzzle to the upper part of the pos- 
terior margin of the opercle is contained 8% times 
in the total, (measured to the occiput, it is ay of 
the total.) The horizontal diameter of the eye is 3 
of the length of the head ; the distance across 
the forehead isa littleless than two diameters. 
The greatest vertical diameter of the body, in 
front of the dorsal, is of the total length. The 
dorsal commences in the cetre between the 
muzzle and the root of the -eaudal ; the first 
soit ray is preeeded by a’ short strong spine. 
The anal commences in front‘of the dorsal, oppo- 
site the second third of the total ; the extent of 


In Java, Sumatra and the Straits of 















the base of the anal is 21 in the total. The 
upper caudal lobe is truncated. ‘The ventrals 


are situated in the centre between the first ray of | 


the pectorals and the anal. ‘The first pectoral 
ray isa little less than 22 times in the total 
length ; it does not reach the middle of the 
anal. The second pectoral ray slightly exceeds 
3 of the first. This species nearest approaches 
K. tecera,(Buchan. Hamilton). A single indivi- 
dual was observed at Pinang in August 1844. 

(3854) Hngraulis taty, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. Engraulis taty, Cuv and Val XXI. 60. 

Head above and back greyish green or green- 
ish slate colour, sparingly dotted with black ; sides 
above the lateral line pale silvery green ; the rest, 
abdomen, cheeks and opercles silvery ; dorsal, 
caudal and anal yellow ; ventrals and_pectorals 
hyaline ; in some the posterior caudal margin 
blackish. Iris silvery, orbital half bluish black. D 
1/14, C 198A 52 to 56,V7P 16, Br. XITI— 
XIII. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Malabar, Pondicherry. Total length : 6 inch. Mea- 
sured to the upper part of the posterior margin 
of the opercle, the length of the head is contained 
6% times in the total, (to the occiput it is 9% in 
the total.) The horizontal diameter of the eye is 
4 of the length of the head ; the distance across 
the forehead is 14 diameter. The greatest verti- 
cal diameter of the body, in front of the dorsal, 
is 43 in the total length. The dorsal commences 
a little in front of the middle between the muzzle 
and the roo‘ of the caudal. The anal commences 
opposite the’ccentre of the dorsal; the extent of 
the base is 2% in the total length. The ventrals 
are situated in the centre between the first pec- 
toral and the fifth anal ray. The upper caudal 
lobe is truncated. The first pectoral ray is 1+ in 
the total length : it reaches to the posterior third 
of the anal; the second pectoral ray is 3} in the 
length of the first. Single individuals occur at 
Pinang at all seasons, and are eaten either fresh or 
dried by the natives. 

(THeissa, Rafin. 1845.—Mazillaries greatly 
elongated.) 

(3855) Exgraulis mystax, (Bloch-Sehneider). 


Syn, Clupea mystax, Bl. Schn. 429, No. 14, 
Pl. 83. 


Thryssa mystax, Cuv. R, A. II. 823 6), 
Thryssa mystax Richardson Report, 1845. 
309 (Axel. Syn. Clupea malubarica and 

Poorawah, Russell, 189 ? 

Engraulis mystax, Cuv. & Val. XXI. 67. 
Ifead above and back dark bluish green ; light- 
er silvery on the sides above the lateral line ; be- 
hind the upper part of the gill-opening a triangu- 
lar spot, composed of horizontal, black, dotted 
lines, downwards increasing in length; rest of 
the sides and abdomen silvery white ; cheeks and 
opercle silvery with golden reflections ; dorsal and 
caudal whitish yellow, marginal half minutely 
dotted with black ; rest of the fins whitish trans- 


parent. Iris silvery, orbital margin bluish black. 


D1/13, C 198, A 37, 38 or 39, V7, P14, Br, XII. 
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Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Matayan Peninsula, Sin- 
gapore, Bombay, Malabar, Coromandel, Gangetic 
estuaries. Total length: 8 inch. ‘The length of 
the head is + of the total. The horizontal dia- 
meter of the eye is ¢ of the length of the head ; 
the distance across the forehead is 14 diamcter. 
‘The greatestevertical diameter, in front of the 
dorsal, is + of the total length. The upper jaw 
extends beyond the root of the pectorals. ‘Ihe 
dorsal commences a little behind the centre of 
the distance between the muzzle and the root of 
the caudal fin. The caudal lobes are equal, 
pointed, and as long as the head. The anal 
commences opposite the posterior third of the 
dorsal ; the extent of its base is contained about 
32 times in the total leneth. The ventrals com- 
mence nearer the pectorals than the anal, their 
distance from the symphysis of the lower jaw is 
2? in the total Jength. The pectorals are 3 
shorter than the head; placed in contact with 
the sides, their apex extends to the last ray of 
the ventrals. At Pinang single individuals occur 
at all seasons and are eaten by the natives. Sir 
John Richardson considers Clunea maladbarica, 
Bloch. (Pl. 432.—Bl. Schn. p. 425) and Poora- 
wah, Russell, CLAXXIX, to be identical with 
the present species. But according to the des- 
cription of Hngraulis malabarica, (Cuv. and 
Val. XXI. 63, Pl. 609) the upper jaw extends 
very little beyond the margin of the opercle, and 
does not extend as far as the pectoral, and the 
latter barely touch the root of the ventrals. The 
figure of Poorawah is scarcely correct enough, 
nor the description (Russell, p. 72,) sufficiently 
explicit to determine the species. Dr. Bleeker 
has described a new species under the inadmissi- 
ble name of Thryssa porava, which he 
refers to Poorawah, Russell, CLXXXIX. (Blee- 
ker: Bydrage tot Ichth. Faunavan Madura, in: 
Verh. Batav, Genoots. XXII. p. 14.) 


(3856) Exgraulis purava, (Buchan, Mamilton.) 


Syn. Russell CXC. Peddah Poorawah. 
Clupea purava, Buchan. Iamilt. 238, 
882 


Thrissa (Pedda Poorawah) Cuv. R.A. 
IL. 323 (8). 

Thrissa megastoma, Swainson, II, 293. 

Eneraulis purawa, Cuv. and Val. XXT. 
65. 


Head above and back dark bluish grecn ; 
lighter silvery above the lateral line; rest of the 
sides, abdomen, cheeks and opercles silvery ; fins 
coloured like those of E. mystax. Iris silvery ; 
orbital margin bluish black. D. 1/13, C 193, 
A 43, 45 or 46, V 7, P 14, Br. XIL Ih- 
habits Sea’ of Pinang, Coromandel, Gangetic 
estuaries, Java, Madura. Total length : 8 inches. 
The length of the head is 4 of the total. 
horizontal diameter of the eye is contained 42 
times in the length of the head, the distance 
across the forehead is 14 diameter. The greatest’ 





The. 





vertical diameter, in front of the dorsal slightly 
exceeds 4 of the total length. The maxillaries 
are narrower and longer than in ZL. hamiltoni, 
where they reach to the root of the first pectoral 
ray; in the present species they reach to the 
root of the posterior pectoral ray. The dorsal 
commences a little in front of the centre between 
the muzzle and the root of the caudal; the anal 
commences in the centre of that space, opposite 
the middle of the dorsal. The extent of the base 
of the anal is } of the total length. The caudal 
lobes are equal, pointed, and as long as the head. 
The pectorals are a little shorter. The ventrals 
are situated a little nearer the pectorals than the 
anal. At Pinang this species appears to be of 
uncommon occurrence. 


Genus COILIA, (Gray, 1831.) Cuv. and 
Val. 1848. (Zool. Misc. 9.—Mr. Gray’s charac- 
ters are: “‘ Body tapering, compressed ; dorsal 
fin short, over the ventrals ; anal and caudal fin 
united ; pectoral fins small ; rays five ; three upper 
long and free ; rest of the characters like Thrissa,”’} 
(Trichosoma, Trichosomus, Swainson, 1839.— 
Chefomus, McClelland, 1843.) Gape wide; 
gill-opening very open; muzzle projecting, sup- 
ported by the ethmoid bone ; upper maxillaries 
free, projecting beygnd the opercle, and in some 
species reaching the root of pectorals; dorsal 
placed on the anterior part of the back ; body 
elongated, compressed, tapering to a pointed tail ; 
anal joining the caudal, elongated, low, but in 
one species tail shortened and caudal widened, 
rounded ; above the pectoral two groups of fila- 
ments, parting from a common base; in general 
characters like Engraulis (Thrissa>, but the ante- 


| rior pharyngeals are more distinctly, though 
with doubt ) minutely, toothed. 7 


(3857) Cotlia reynaldi. Cuv. and Val. 
Syn. Coilia reynaldi, Cuv. and Val. XXL. 81. 
(Young). | 
Adult. Pale golden throughout ; head above 
aud back sparingly dotted with black; from the - 
middle of the gill-opening towards the tail a se- 
ries of distant rounded spots of shining or burn- 
ished gold ; in some individuals a second shorter 
series from the root of the pectorals to opposite 
the anterior third of the anal ; fins reddish yellow; 
upper half of dorsal sparingly dotted with black, 
caudal and margin of the anal blackish. Iris 
golden, orbital half black ; pupil circular, but 
the aperture of the adipose orbital membrane 
horizontally elliptic. 


IV | 
D 1/15, C 11, A 107, to 116, V 7, P—, Br. X. 

jl | 
Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Rangoon. Total length : 
7 inch. The length of the head is 3 of the body, 
the caudal not included, or 63 in the total. The 
horizontal diameter of the eye is 4 of the length 
of the head; the distance across the forehead is 
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14 diameter. The upper maxillaries reach but 
halfway between the angle of the lower jaw and 
the root of the pectorals. ‘Lhe greatest vertical 
diameter, in front of the dorsal, 1s contained from 
54 to 53 times in the total length. The dorsal, 
preceded by a short, strong spine, commences a 
little in front of the second fourth of the total 
leugth ; the first divided ray (the fifth of the fin,) 
terminates in a filaments, which, however, from 
its slenderness is frequently broken. ‘The ven- 
trals are situated opposite the commencement of 
the dorsal, a little nearer the pectorals than the 
anal. ‘The latter commences a little behind the 
dorsal, at the second third of the total length. 































The extent of the base of the anal is ]$ in the |’ 


total length, in which the distance from the 
muzale is 24. The four pectoral filaments are 
contained 34 times in the total length and reach 
a little behind the commencement of the anal; 
the second ray is divided in two, the other threc 
are simple. ‘lhe length of the pectoral rays does 
not exceed 2 of the head. ‘The eaudal is point- 
ed. At Pinang single individuals occur at all 
seasons, and like the rest of the Clupeoida, are 
eaten by the natives either fresh or dred. 

Genus CHATOESSUS, Cuvier, 1829. Mouth 
small, without teeth ; muzzle projecting ; on the 
upper jaw & notch and a corresponding tubercle 
on the lower; the superior combs of first bran- 
chial arches unite with those of the opposite 
side, forming a pennated point under the palate ; 
body short, deep, oval ; in some species the pos- 
terior dorsal ray elongated. 


(3858) Chatoessus chacunda, (Buchan. Iam.) 


Syn, Clupanodon chacunda, Buchan. Ham., 
246, £83 


Chatoessus chacunda, Cuy. and Val. XXI. 


Head above and back sea-green, minutely dot- 
ted with black; sides and abdomen silvery or 
pale golden ; the centre of the scales of the up- 
per third of the sides minutely dotted with black, 
forming five very pale blackish longitudinal lines ; 
behind the upper part of the opercle a large black 
spot; cheeks and opercles golden; caudal yel- 
low, sparingly dotted with black ; rest of the fins 
hyaline whitish ; dorsal dotted with black. Iris 
eolden dotted with black. D 19, C 194, A 29, 
V7, P45, Br. VI. Inhahits Sea of Pinang, Ma- 
layan Peninsula, Moluccas, Java, Malabar, Gan- 
getic estuaries. Total length: 6 inch. The 
length of the head is contained 4% times in the 
total. ‘The horizontal diameter of the eye is 4 
of the length of the head; the distance across 
the forehead slightly exceeds one diameter. ‘The 
greatest vertical diameter, in front of the dorsal, 
is 22 in the total length. The body is covered 
by 13 longitudinal series of scales, the horizontal 
diameter of which is about 4 of the vertical. A 
series between the gill-opening and the caudal 
contains from 36 to 39 scales. ‘The dorsal oc- 


sox, McClelland, 1843.) 
nostrils’ ig given as a character distinguishing 


cupies the last of the anterior half of the total 
length; the fourth ray, the longest, equals the 
extent of the base, which is 4 of the head; the 
last ray is 4 of the fourth. The caudal is deeply 
cleft ; the posterior margin of each lobe is arch- 
ed; the length is 34. in the total. The first ray 
of the anal is placed at equal distance from the 
first ventral and the root of the caudal; the fin 
is very low ; its extent equals that of the dorsal. 
The ventrals are placed opposite the middle of 
the dorsal. . The pectorals are & of the length of 
the head. Single individuals occur, but rarely, 
at Pinang. : : 


SUBORDER PHYSOSTOMI APODES, 
Fam. MURAINOID AD. 


Genus CONGER, Cuvier, 1817. (Murene- 


[‘* Absence of tubular 


Murcenesor {rom Conger. The character, how- 


ever, is incorrect, as in all the supposed species 
of Mr. McClelland the anterior apertures of the 


nostrils are provided with a tube, which is very 
distinct in the living fish.} The dorsal com- 
mences very near, or even above the pectorals ; 
in all species known the upper jaw is the longer. 


(83859) Conger talabon, Cuvier. 
Syn. Russel, XXXVILI. Tala Bon. 

Conger (Mureena) talabon, Cuv. R. A. 
30.9, Ch. 

Murénesox lanceolata, McClelland, Cale. 
Joarn. Nat. Hist. IV. 409, 

Murenesox exodon, McClelland, ibid. 

Murenesox — serradentata, (Russell, 
XXAAVITI.) McClelland, ihid. 

Mureenesox exodentata, McClelland, Cale. 
Journ. Nat. Hist. V. 180, Pl. VIII. 
Fig 4, and page 210, © Pl. VL. Fig. 3” 
(erroneous reference). 

Murenesox lanceolata, McClelland, ibid, 
Sl “ Pl. VT. Fig. 3” (erroneous refe- 
rence) and page 210, Pl. VI. Fig. 3” 
(erroneous reference). 

Murenesox serradentata, McClelland, 
ibid; 210. 

Conger talabon, Bleeker: Verh. Batav. 

* Gen. XXLL, 6. 

Head above, back and sides above the lateral 
line golden greenish- or brownish-olive,*minutely 
dotted with black ; upper lip, cheeks, opercles 
and lower half of the sides lighter golden olive ; 
under lip, throat and abdomen milk-white ; dor- 
sal, caudal and posterior half of anal pale olive, 
transparent, minutely dotted and edged with 
black ; anterior half of anal transparent white ; 
pectorals transparent yellowish. Iris golden. 
Young individuals, frequenting estuaries, ‘are of 
darker, less golden colours. 

D 238 to na a 

C 9to 11,> P 16, Br. XV. 

Alblto129) © 


Be 
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Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Malayan Penin- 
suda and Islands,» Coromandel, ‘l'enasserim, 
Coast of Arracan, Bay of Bengal, estuaries of 
the Ganges, Sumatra,. Java, Madura. Total 
length: 7 ft. 5 inch. . The general form. of the 
body is cylindrical, the anterior half slightly 
- compreased,ghe posterior more so and tapering ; 
the head is elongated , conical, terminating ina 
narrow rounded muzzle near which in the upper 
jaw appears a wide notch, which receives the 
long conical teeth near the symphysis of the 
lower jaw. The length of the head, measured 
to the gill-opening, is 4 of the body, not includ- 
ing the caudal, which latter varics from 1 to + 
of the length of the head. ‘The distance from 
the muzzle to the anterior margin of the orbit 


varies from 3} tines in to 4 of the length of 


the head. ‘The distance across the notch of the 
upper jaw 1s 4 of the horizontal diameter of the 
orbit ; between the anterior margin of the orbit 
it is 4, between the posterior margins, it equals 
the horizontal diameter of the orbit. The latter 
is ¢, or a little less than 4 of the distance from 
the muzzle to the anterior margin of the orbit. 
[Iu the larger, upper figure of the head in Gude. 
Journ. of Nat. Hist. V. Pl. VIEL. Fig. 4, the 
eye i§ represented too small, and is placed too 
far back ; in the smaller figure the eye is cor- 
rectly placed, but the gill-opening is much too 
near the angle of the mouth. ‘These dispropor- 
tions materially affect the position of the dorsal 
and pectoral fins in the figure.) The latter mar- 
pin is situated in front of the centre of the dis- 
tance between the muzzle and the anele of the 
mouth, which distance is a little less than 4 of 
the length of the head to the gill-opening. ‘I'he 
anterior aperture of the nostrils is oval, provid- 
ed with a short, yet very distinct tube; it is 
situated immediately above the lip, at the ter- 
mination of the notch, a little in front of the 
ceutre between the muzzle and the anterior mar- 
vin of the orbit. The posterior aperture is 
linear, or more elongated oval than the anterior, 
with the margin slightly raised, but not tubular ; 
it opens a little in front of the eye at a distance 
from the anterior aperture equal to that of the 
latter from the muzzle. On each side of the 
crown of the head, a little farther back than the 
angle of the mouth, appears a transversal series 
of 8 to 10 pores; from the middle of each 
series proceeds forwards another shorter, longi- 
tudinal one, consisting of 3 to 5 pores. ‘Lhe 
distance from the muzzle to the angle of the 
mouth is one longitudinal diameter of the eye 
less than one half of the length of the head. 
The lips are thin, membranous, and closely ad- 
hering to the jaws. In the upper jaw appear 
three very close -series of small conical teeth 
With the apex compressed and trenchant. The 
external series is excessively minute, and extends 
from the angle of the mouth to beneath the 
iniddle of the eye; the teeth ofthe second are 


about: double the size of the former, with which 
they are in close contact, but they extend farther 
lorwards to between the nasal apertures, where 
they coalesce with the external series of the teeth 
of the vomer; the third; internal, series consists 
of excessively minute oonical teeth, distant 
among themselves anda little removed from the 
second series ; they extend as far as the external 
series. Immediately in front of the notch the 
muzzle forms a small round space, the. margin 
of which is armed with 4, 5, or 6 distant conical 
teeth, which are about } of the diameter of the 
eye. From the middle of the muzzle commences 
a short single series of 6 or 7 small conical teeth ; 
which, as they continue along the middle of the 
vomer, become distant, much longer, compressed 
towards the apex and with trenchant margins. 
The number of these teeth varies with age from 
7 to 15, of which the longest are about } of the 
ciameter of the eye. In young individuals the 
two or three posterior ones are much compressed 
and tricuspidate. From the first long tooth 
commences a single close series of teeth which 
continue on each side of the vomer, but join 
each other a little behind the central series, 
which terminates between the eyes. ‘The mar- 
ginal teeth of the vomer are a little larger than 
the middle series of te jaw which they resemble 
in form. ‘The lower jaw is much shorter than 
the upper: the symphysis is widened into a 
small rounded disk, on each side of which appear 
two or three long, distant, conical teeth, situated 
within the external series. ‘The latter consists 
of much smaller outwards directed, distant. 
conical teeth, which beneath the eye decrease 
and become much closer. The middle series, 
headed by the longer ones behind the symphysis, 
consists of close, erect, conical teeth, with com- 
pressed trenchant apex. From beneath the eye 
the interval between the external and middle 
series 1s filled by a short series of minute conical 
teeth. ‘The third internal series is also minute, 
and extends from the angle of the mauth toa 
little in front of the posterior half of the jaw. 
The tongue is small, elongated, and tied to the 
floor of the mouth ; it extends to a little in front 
of the posterior third of the mouth. ‘The verti- 
cal diameter at the occiput equals the distance 
trom the muzzle to the posterior nasal aperture, 
or it 1s contained from 4} to 5 times in the dis- 
tance from the muzzle to the gill-opening. The 
greatest vertical diameter of the body 1s 4-of the 
distance from the muzzle to the gill-opening ; 
the smallest, in front of the caudal, is }-of the 
latter. ‘The lateral line commences from the side 
of the occiput, gently deglining towards the end 
of the anterior fourth of the body, from whence 
it continues a little above the middle of the side 
straight to the caudal. It is composed of a 
series of tubes placed in pairs one above the 
other, none exceeding in length }+the diameter 
of the eye. Each lower tube sends two branches 
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obliquely downwards, and between these branches. 


appears a pore. The dorsal commences a ht- 
tle in front of the gill-opening, at a distance 
from the base of the upper pectoral ray of } of 
the length of that fin. The dorsal and anal rays 
are undivided. All the fins present the peculi- 
arity of having double rays; they appear to be 
single, but are composed of two distinct ones 
placed transversely, and kept by the fin-mem- 
brane so closely in contact, that each pair can 
act like a single ray. The caudal is closely um- 
ted with the dorsal and anal, from both of which 
it may be distinguished by its much slenderer, 
branched, rays; their length either equals or 
slightly exceeds that of the dorsal rays. The 
anus is situated in front of the middle, either at, 
or a little behind the end of the fitth-twelfth of 
the total length. The anal fin commences im- 
mediately behind the veut; the rays are § of 
those of the dorsal. The pectorals are elongat- 
ed, with branched rays ; their length equals the 
distance from the muzzle to the posterior margin 
of the orbit, ‘Ihe skin is smooth and naked. 
The description and figure of Russell are sufii- 
cient, easily to identify the species, which Mr. 
McClelland has renamed Murenesox serradentata 
and described as having serrated teeth on the 
vomer. ‘Lhis error would appear to originate in 
a singular misinterpretation. Russell describes 
the jaws: “in both there are long crooked teeth 
in front, with a regular row of straight teeth in 
the upper jaw, which is rough on both sides like 
a file.’ Russell could not have chosen a more 
correct simile of the roughness of the upper Jaw 
of the young individual he had before hun, but 
he says nothing of the teeth being serrated. 
Murenesox exodentata, McClelland, differs in no 
one character from serradentata, but the descrip- 
_ tion is Inaccurate as far as concerns the denti- 

tion, the anterior aperture of the nostrils, and 
the lateral line. Nor is AMfur@nesox lanceolata, 
McClelland, different from either of the preced- 
ing, but the dentition and anterior nasal aper- 
tures are incorrectly described. Conger talabon 
is in the Straits of Malacca, numerous at all sea- 
sons, but individuals exceeding 3 to 4 feet are 
less common. ‘The Malayan denominations of 
thun ular, (i. e. fish-snake,) and malang are in- 
discriminately applied to eels, all kinds of which 
are eaten by the natives. ‘The heart is situated 
immediately behind the gill-openings. ‘The 
esophagus extends.as far behind the latter as the 
distance from the muzzle to the angle of the 
mouth. The stomach is a narrow cylinder about 
2 of the total length, extending to the anus ; the 
coats are thick and firm, with longitudinal folds 
on the internal surface. ‘The intestine is a sim- 
ple cylindrical canal, thinner than the stomach ; 
the posterior part is a little tortuous, which 
makes it a little longer than the stomach. The 
liver is bilobate, very short, of a brownish yel- 
Jow colour; it commences from the apex of the 


heart, and adhering to cesophagus, it terminates 
at the origin of duodenum, where the short, 
straight cystic duct enters. The gall-bladder is 
small, oval, of a greenish white colour. The 
spleen is short, linear, adhering to duodenum, of 
a pale crimson colour. The air-vessel is elong- 
ated, spindle-shaped, not exceeding the diame- 
ter of the stomach ; it commences above the car- 
dia, follows the stomach, but extends behind the 
anus in a cavity in the tail; the length is about 
1 of the total ; the coats are very thin, transpar- 
ent silvery white. 


(3860) Conger bagio, (Buchanan Hamilton.) 


Syn. Mureeua bagio, Buchan. Ham. 24. 364. 

Conger longirostris, Bennett: Lile of 
Raffles, 692. 

Mureenesox tricuspidata, McClelland : 
Cale. Journ. N. H. IV. 409, Pl. 
AXIV. Fig. 1. a. b. 

Mureenesox hamiltonii, (M. bagio,) Me- 
Clelland : Cale. Journ. N. H. V. 182, 
Pl. VIII. Fig. 3. and page 210. 

Murenesox bengalensia, McClelland, 
ibid. 182. 

Congrus tricuspidatus, Richardson : Ichth. 
of Sulph. 105, PL. 51, Fig. 2. 

Congrus tricuspidatus, Richardsop, Re- 
port, 1845, 312. ) 

Conger hamo. ‘Temminck et Schlegel . 
ae Japon. Pisc. 262, Pl. CXLV. 
‘ig, 2, 

Colours exactly like those of C. talabon. 


D 2388 til 245, 
P 15 to 18, Br. XX. 


C 9te ll, 
A 198 to 211, 


POE one 


445 to 467. 


Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Malayan Peninsula 
and Istands, Japan, Chusan, Ningpo, Canton, 
Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, ‘Tenasserim, Gan- 
getic estuaries. Total length: 5 {t. ‘The gene- 
yal form resembles that of C. taladon, but it is 
less slender, the muzzle less elongated, the eye 
larger, the teeth of the vomer and some of those 
of the lower jaw are tricuspidate ; the dorsal 
and anal extend farther forwards ; the pectorals 
and caudal are shorter, and the branchiostegous 
rays more numerous. The length of the head, 
from the muzzle to the gill-opening, is contained 
from 64 to 63 times in the total length. The 
distance from the muzzle to the anterior orbital 
margin is 4 of the length of the head. ‘The dis- 
tance across the notch of the upper jaw equals 
the horizontal diameter of the eye, which is } of 
the length of the muzzle ; the distance between 
the anterior margins of the orbits is 14, between 
the posterior margins it 1s two diameters. The 
eye occupies the third-eighth of the head ; the 
anterior margin of the orbit is situated at the 
posterior third of the distance from the muzzle 
to the angle of the mouth; the length of the 
mouth is contained 24 to 24 times in that of 
the head. ‘The anterior, tubular, aperture-of the 
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nostril opens. at the end of the auterior third of. 
the distance between the muzzle and the eye; 
the posterior occupies the commencement ‘of the 
posterior third of that distance: The pores of 
the crown of the head are very indistinet. © The 
general distribution of ‘the teeth resembles that 
of G. talaben, but the teeth themselves present 
the followins differences. ‘Those of the mestal 
line of the vomer are compressed, with trenchant 
edges and tricuspidate ; the central cusp “Is 
-ynuch larger than that at the root of the anterior 
and posterior margin. They resemble the teeth 
of certain sharks, and are placed at intervals ; 
more than from 5 to 7 are seldom present. Of 
the three longest, .in the middle of the vomer, 
none exceeds } of the horizontal diameter of the 
eye; their breadth is 3 the leneth. Of the 
three single series on each branch of the lower 
jaw the external and internal are equally minute 
and close. The middle series are much larger, 
tricuspidate, compressed and trenchant. ‘The 
tongue resembles that of ¢a/abon, but the upper 
lid between the notch and the eye is fleshy, and 
covered with minute pointed lobes of the skin, 
which resemble velvety tecth ; otherwise the 
lips present no difference. The vertical diameter 
at the occiput equals the distance from the muz- 
zle to the eye, 1 of the length of the head, of 
which the greatest diameter of the body is +. 
The tail is more tapering than in falabou so that 
the vertical diameter in front of the caudal 1s 
from .j5 to p; of the greatest diameter of the 
body. All the fin-rays are double. The pecto- 
rals are rounded ; their length is 3. of the head. 
‘The dorsal. commences more in front of the 
gill-opening than in ¢adadon, at a distance from 
the root of the upper pectoral ray of from 4 to 
2 of the length of that fin. The longest dorsal 
rays are + to $ of the greatest vertical diameter 
of the body. ‘The caudal is so closely joined to 
the dorsal and anal, that the rays cannot be dis- 
tinguished but by their position ; their length 
is about 3 of the longest dorsal. The anus 
opens at, or a little in front of the end of the 
second fifth of the total length. The fin com- 
mences immediately behind the anus ; the long- 
est rays scarcely exceed 3 of the dorsal ones. 
The description of Murena bagio, a drawing in 
Buchanan’s duplicate series thus marked in his 
own hand-writing, and comparison of individuals 
from the Straits of Malacca and Calcutta prove 
the identity of the species. ‘hose from the 
Jatter locality are of a darker olive colour, and 
not golden like those frequenting the sea. Bu- 
chanan has observed the strong resemblance of 
bagio and Talvo Paum, Russell, No. XXXVI. 
p. 25. Inthe not very explicit deseription of 
the latier, the upper jaw :is characterised as 
being * somewhat shorter thdn the lower,” which, 
if correct, militates: against the identity of the 
two. Af, urenesox tricuspidata, McClelland, of- 
fers no character: different from bagio, but the 
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short description 


dentition: is ineorrectly © described. Such is 
also. ‘the: case ‘with “Murceneson dengatensia, 
McCleHand: Of Bachanean’s drawing of Mu- 


rena bagio, (Marenesoe hamiltonii, McClelland, ) 


an incorrect copy: is: given in Cale. Journ. of 
Nat. Hat. Ph. VAL. 8. » (‘The drawing wae first 
inscribed’ “ Opisurvides,” afterwards altered by 
Buchanan himself to “ Murenophis bagt.”: It re- 
presents the fish stretched, and thus correctly 
gives the proportions. In Mr. McCleland’s copy 
above quoted the fish is doubled, by which some 
of the proportions are lost, and the apertures of 
the nostrils are incorrectly copied.| ‘This species 
Mr. McClelland observes he never met; yet the 
of Murenesox bengalensis, 
McClelland, differs from the former in no essen- 
tial character, except in the number of fin rays, 
which comparison proves is liable to considerable 
individual variations in the present species as 
well as in ¢edabon. Buchanan himself is doubt- 
ful about the correctness of his number of rays 
of bayio. Conger hamo, Temminck et Schlegel, 
from Japan, only differs in the colours of the 
body which above is greyish brown, and in 
having the iris silvery. In the Straits of Ma- 
lacca young individuals of Conger bagto are as 
plentiful as falason. Both are fierce and of 
voracious habits, preying upon fishes and crust- 
acea, and their bite”is dreaded by the fishermen. 
The anatomy of this species offers some slight 
differences from C. talason. The heart is situated 
nearer the head, immediately above the gill-open- 
ings. ‘The esophagus extends but as far behind — 
the latter ag half the distance from the muzzle to 
the angle of the mouth. The cylindrical stomach 
extends to the anus and is 3 of the total length, 
of which the intestine is 4. The right lobe of 
the liver is a little larger than the left. The 
pearl-coloured coats of the spindle-shaped air- 
vessel are thick, not transparent; the length 1s 
contained a little more than 2} times in the total. 

Genus OPHIURUS, Lacepede, 1800. (Lep- 
tognathus, [Classif. of Fishes, 1. 221, Fig. 
42; IT. 384.] Stoainson, 1838.—Ophithorax, 
(Ser. Ophiothorax.) Calcutta Journal Nat. 
Hist. V. 173 and 212.] McClelland, 1844). 
Dorsal and anal terminating before reaching the 
end of the tail, which is without fins, terminat- 
ing like a puncheon ; posterior aperture of the 
nostril opens on the margin of the upper lip. 

A. With globular teeth. 

(3861) Ophiurus baccidens, Cantor. 

"Plate V. Fig 1. (Natural size.) 0. 

- Head -above and back dull greenish’ live ; 
lighter @the sides, dotted with brown; throat 
and abdomen greenish- or bluish white ; fins pale 
olive-grey or white, dotted with brown; dorsal 
edged with black. Iris golden gresnidh olive ; 
pupil horizontally lanceolate. «D259 to 271, A 
167 to-180, P17, Br. XXXIV... Inhabits. Ses 
of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore. Total 
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length :.3 feet. The generalform is thick, heavy; 
the head broad, the muzzl& short, depressed, 


pointed ; the body cylindrical ; the tail gradually 


compressed and tapering toa short point. The 
length of the head, from the muzzle to the gill- 
opening, is contained from 8} to 8% times in the 
total. The distance from the muzzle to the 
+ of to 6} times in the 
length of the head ; the eye, bordering upon the 
occupies the third-eleventh 
of the length of the head; the distance between 
the anterior orbital margins is 14, between the 
posterior ones it is 2 horizontal diameters of the 
eye. The posterior orbital margin is situated a 
little in front of the angle of the mouth, the 
distance between which and the muzzle is con- 
tauined 34 times in the length of the head. On 
each side of the crown of the head, from between 
the eyes to the muzzle, appears a series of four 


anterior orbital margin is 


forehead and the lip, 


distant pores; behind each eye are three such 


vertically placed on each side, on the occiput 


two, along each side of the upper lip five or six, 
and bencath each branch of the lower jaw six 
such pores. ‘The upper lip is fleshy, and lax, 
and gives the symphysis a more rounded outline 
than it really has. On each side of the sym- 
physis opens the anterior nasal aperture through 
@ voluminous tube. ‘The posterior apertures 
perforate the lower surface of the lip ; they are 
linear, terminating obliquely outwards beneath 
the anterior orbital margin, and have a valve on 
the external margin: their length is 4+ of the 
diameter of the eye. About midway between 
the anterior and posterior apertures appears a 
small pointed lobulet, and a smaller one immedi- 
ately behind the posterior aperture. -The middle 
of the lower surface of the point ¢f the muzzle is 
occupied by a rounded cluster, ( iearly of the size 
of the eye) of globular teeth, like minute 
pearls, of which two or three in the centre are 
a little larger than the rest. A little behind this 
cluster commence the teeth of the middle line of 
the palate which resemble the former, and. are 
arranged in the shape of a short dagger. On 
each side of the jaw is an elongated, pointed and 
backwards diverging band of teeth. They com- 
mence with a narrow interval from the handle of 
the dagger and are all globular, except a single 
series of minute pointed teeth along the internal 
margin of each band. ‘The lower jaw is one dia- 
meter of the eye shorter than the upper, leaving 
uncovered the point of the muzzle with its teeth 
and the nasal tubes. The teeth resemble those 
of the upper jaw with a similar internal series of 
pointed ones ;:the band of each branch is sepa- 
rated by amastww interval on the aymphysis, 
The tongue is oval and tied to the floor of the 
cavity extending but little in. frost of the poste. 
rior third of the mouth. The yérticle diameter 
at the occiput is 4, at the anus 84, at the ter- 
mination of the dorsal and ‘anal 4; of the length 
of the head. All the fin rays are‘double ; those 





of the dorsal and anal undivided. The rounded 
pectorals are placed obliquely a little behind the 
gill-opening ; their length is 4 of the head; the 
distance fram the muzzle tothe root of the up- 
per ray is contained 84 times-in the total length. 
The dorsal commences above. the end of the an- 
terior third of the pectorals and terminates rather 
abruptly at a distance from the compressed point 
of the tail equal to the diameter of the eye; the 
largest rays do not exceed the distunce from the 
muzzle to the anterior orbital margin. The anus 
opens two diameters of the vye behind the ter- 
mination of the second fifth of the total length. 
The fin commences immediately behind the anus, 
and terminates opposite the dorsal which it re- 
sembles in length. ‘The lateral line commences 
from the side of the occiput, occupying the upper 
third of the side till it reaches the anus, froin 
whence it continues in the middle to the point 
of, the tail. Beneath it is accompanied by a 
series of pores, one diameter of the eye distant 
from each other. This species is numerous at all 
seasons. In external appearance it resembles 
O. cancrivorus, Richardson (Zool. Erebus and 
Terror, Fishes. Pl. 50, Fig. 6,) but the latter is 
more slender, the teeth of the jaw and palate 
éppear in front to coalesce; there are no pores 
behind the eves, but four along each branch of 
the lower jaw. The heart is placed immediate- 
ly behind the gill-openings. ‘The apex of the 
heart {s clasped by the bifid anterior extremity 
of the broil, thick, single-lobed liver which ex- 
tends to ca’idia aud pylorus; it is of a brownish 
lake colour ; the small gall-bladder is almost en- 
tirery"-.uohedded in the substance of the liver. 
Both cardia and’ pyinrus are situated at the end 
of the second eleventh of the tofal length. The 
cylindrical elongated stomach extémds to within 
a short distance from the anus; the anterior 
third portion is thick, muscular, with jternal 
longitudinal folds; the rest of the sacis mem. 
branous, without folds, and widened at the tran- 
sition. ‘The duodenum is wider than the rest of 
the canal, the length of which is + of the total. 
The pale crimson spleen is short, linear, adhering 
to the duodenum. ‘The silvery-white air-vessel 
is linear, spindle-shaped ; it commences a little 
in front of the posterior half of the distance be- 
tween the muzzle and anus, at the origin of the 
membranous portion of the stomach and extends 
but a little into the cavity of the tail. ‘The lat- 
ter terminates as far behind the anus as the an- 
terior half of the total length. ‘The cavity con- 
tains the bluish grey kidneys, which extend but 
a little in front of the anus;.and the ovaries, 
which farther occupy nearly the whole jength of 
the abdominal.eavity, and extend to halfway be- 
tween-the pylorus and the:heart: The oval are 
very miante; of a whitish yellew colour, = 
(3862) Ophiurus ‘boro, Buchanan Hamilton. 
Plate V. Fig. 2, (Nat. size) a 
- Syx. Ophisurus boro, Buchan. 20, 363. — 
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(Icon.). Ophiaucus..baro, Gray: Ll. dnd. Zool, 
|, PL. 95, Fi 


_ Ophisurus bore. McClelland: Calc. Journ 
“Nat. Hist. V185. 211,00 

Ophisurus boro, Richardson, Report, 

_ Ground-golour whitish yellow; upper half-of 
head and body, so closely dotted with black, as 
to produce a general blackish appearance ; dorsal 
pale olive white, dotted and edged with black ; 
anal white; pectorals pale yellowish olive dotted 
with black; abdomen white. Iris pale golden, 
dotted with black. DD 315 to 328, A 205 to 
244, P13, Br. XXXI. [These are the greatest 
variations in individuals examined at Pinaug and 
in Calcutta. Buchanan counts: “ A270?’) In- 
habits Sea of Pinang, Estuaries of the Ganges. 
Total length: 2 feet 2# inch. The greater 
part of the body is cylindrical, of nearly 
equal diameter, but the posterior seventh 
is gradually compressed and tapering. ‘The 
length of the head to the gill-opening varies 
from 92 to 102 times in the total; it appears 
constantly to be 4 of the distance from the muz- 
zle to anus. ‘The latter is situated either at or a 
little in front of the end of the second-fifth of 
the total length. The horizontal diameter of the 
eve is 3, of the length of the head. ‘The dis- 
tance from the muzzle to the anterior orbital 
margin equals two diameters, or the distance 
between the eyes across the forehead. The dis- 
tunce from the muzzle to the angle of the mouth 
is contained 3} times in the length of the head ; 
the lower jaw is one diameter of the eye shorter 
than the upper. ‘The nostrils, their lobulets, and 
the tongue resemble those organs of O. baccidens. 
Beneath the muzzle is a small rounded spot with 
globular teeth, some of which are larger than 
the rest, which are continued on an_ elongated 
pointed band along the mesial line of the palate. 
The broadest part of this band contains 4 to 5 
series. The teeth of the upper Jaw are some- 
what smaller than the palatal ones, with which 
they do not coalesce ; the broadest, anterior, 
portion contains about five series, of which the 
internal one consists of minute pointed teeth. 
The bands of the lower jaw have a linear interval 
over the symphysis, the broadest portion ; the 
teeth resemble those of the upper Jaw, but there 
appear no series of pointed teeth. From between 
the eyes, on each side of the crown of the head, 
proceed a series of four distant pores to the muz- 
zie ; behind each eye.appear three, and there are 
other series along both jaws and across the occi- 
put. The lateral line resembles in its course that 
of O. baccidens, but the line itself and. the pores 


are more minute.. The vertical diameter at the | 


occiput is contained 84 times in the head ; the 
greatest one of the body is 4 of the length of the 
head ; that between the termination of. the dor- 
sal and anal is 2 diameters of the eye, and con- 
stitutes the base of. an equilateral triangle form- 


ed by the compgpseed tip of the tail. The dor- 
sal, which is partly-concealed in a deep groove 
of the back, cominences.at a httle distance be- 
hind the,apex of .the pectorals, the distance from 
the root of the upper pectoral. ray to the first 
dorsal varies from 4 of to 2% times in the dis- 
tance from the muzzle to the dorsal. The. rays 
of the dorsal and anal fins are 2 of the length of 
the pectorals which measure +, of the head. 
Single individuals are taken along the coasts of 
Pinang at irregular intervals. ba e 
B. With pointed teeth. 


(8868) Ophiurus grandoculia, Cautor. Plate 
V. Fig. 3, (Magnified.) Ground-colour of head 
back and sides yellowish white, minutely and 
closely vermiculated with brown,'and dotted with 
black, so as to produce a general brownish ap- 
pearance, lighter on the sides ; abdomen white ; 
fius greyish white ; minutely dotted with black ; 
dorsal and posterior half of anal edged with 
black. Iris pale golden, dotted with black. D 
251 to 255, A152 to 167, P 15, Br. XXXLE. 
Inhabits Sva of Pinang. Total length: 1 foot 
stiuch. The head is elongated with a ‘conical, 
somewhat bluntly pointed muzzle, the general 
form of the body resembles that of Q. doro. 
The length of the head to the gill-opening is 
contained 114 to 1€2 times in the total, but 4} 
to 42 times in the distance from the muzzle to 
the anus. The eye is comparatively large, its 
horizontal diameter varying from , to +, of the 
length of the head ; the distance trom the muz- 
zle to the eye is two diameters ; the eye itself 
occupies nearly the whole space between the lip 
and the profile ; the distance across the forehead 
equals one diameter. The distance from the 
muzzle to the angle of the mouth is contained 
32 times in the length of the head ; the lower 
jaw is half a diameter of the eye shorter than 
the upper. ‘The nostrils, labulets, pores of the 
head aud of the lateral line, as well as the latter 
itself, resemble those of O. dov0. The middle 
of the tip of the upper jaw has two close series 
of subulate teeth ; in the young each series con- 
sists of 8 to 4, but one half of them appear to 
vanish with age, when those remaining become 
stronger and blunter. At a short distance 
behind these commence the double serics cf 
teeth of the mesial line of the palate ; those 
of the anterior half are longer than the rest, 
and become subulate with age ; on the posterior 
half the teeth are much smaller, and placed 
three deep. The teeth of the jaw commence on 
exoh.side of those of the mesial line: without 
coalescing with them ; they are. placed in a 
single series, are small, pointed or subulate. 
Those of the lower jaw are also in a. single series, 
subulate, and they decrease from the symphysis, 
on which there is a toothless .interval between 
the series of both branches. ‘The tongue is small, 
elongated and tied to the floor of the mouth, of 
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which it occupies the postersan ghird..,: ‘The vers. 


tical diameter at the occiputis-4 af, the. greatest 
of the body is contained 24 timeg.in the length 
of-the head, while that between. the terminations 
of the dorsal and anal equals the diameter of the 
eye and forms the base of the triangular tip. of the 


tajl, each of the sides of whichis two; diameters. 


of the eye. The, dorsal commenees - above. the 
posterior third of the pectoraly. The distance 
from the root of the upper pectoral. ray. to the 
dorsal is 42 to 5 times in that from the muzzle 
to the dorsal; the gencral length of the dorsal 
rays is contained 54 times in the head; but im- 
mediately before the termination of the fin, the 
rays suddenly increase in length, aud are but 42 
times in the head. Such is also the case with 
the anal, which reseinbles the dorsal. ‘he anus 
is situated a little in front of the end of the third- 
fifth of the total length. The pectorals are elonat- 
ed, + of the length of the head. Single indivi- 
duals occur at all seasons at Pinang. The pre- 
sent species bears a general resemblance to O. 
Aijala, Buchanan !Lfainjlton, but in the latter the 
dorsal commences at a short distance behind the 
pectorals. [Buchan. Iam. pp. 20, 356, PI. V 
Fig. 5 Syn. O. /yala, Cuv. R. A. IL 851. 
(1)—O. puncticulaty, Swainson, Il. 334.—0. 
rostratus, McClelland, Cale. Journ. Nat. Ilist. 
V. 184, 211.—0. hyala, McClelland, ibid. V. 
184, 185.—O. hijala, McClelland, ibid, V. 211. 
-——O, minimus, McClelland, ibid. V. 185, 212, 
Pl. X. Fig. 3.—0. eaudatus, McClelland, ibid 
V. 185, 204, PL AUT. Fig. 3—0. rostratus 
Richardson: Report, 1845, 313.—0. héjala, 
Richardson, ibid. 3814.-—-With regard to the 
nomenclature of Mr. McClelland, it is necessary 
to observe that the duplicate series of Buchanan 
Hamilton's drawings contains a figure of this eel, 
marked in Buchanan’s fiandwriting. “ Ophisuris 
rostratus,’ which is evvdently the same as PI. 
V. Fig. 5, O. hyalay (Hishes of the Ganges.) In 
publishing the figure and the description, Bucha- 
nan chose to alter his manuscript name “ rostra- 
tus” to “Aijata.” jit is this, by Buchanan hiim- 
self cuncelled, manfuscript name ‘“ ROSTRATUS,” 
which Mr. McCle~land has introduced as if it 
were a species disginct from Ayala, and of which 
he says: “ Lhavejnot met with it, but it is closely 
allied to Oph. agfnimus, from which it only differs 
in having a square muzzle.”—O. minimus, 
McClelland, is characterised as having “the dis- 
tance from the ypoint of the muzzle to the eyes 
equals to 1-5 ofthe distance from the eyes to the 
pectorals.” Buti Mr. McClelland’s figure (PI. 







X. Fig. 3,) the farmer distance is one-third of 


the latter, exactly as represented in the outline. of 
O. hijala, Buchanay, (Pl V.. Fig. 5. Fikes 
of the Ganges.) —Of W. minimes, McClelland,. it 
ig farther said: “ the «distance from the muzzle 
to the branchial apertures, Ns equal to, the distance 
from these to the. commencement of: the cdiprsal.’? 
In the figure, however, the former distance slight- 












IN ASIA. 
ly, yet perceptibly, exceeds the latter, just as it is 
represented in the figures tof «Oi -Aijala, Bucha- 
nan Hamilton. In Q: ¢aedatus: McClelland, the 
distance from the base of the pectorals to the 
dorsal is described .as equalling half the dis- 
tance from the pectorals to the end of the muzzle. 
In Mr. MeClelland’s figure,:however,: the former 
distance is represented as-contained 22 times in 
the latter. 5 ki te ee be ae le 

(8864) Ophiurus breviceps, Cantor. Plate V. 
Fie. 4, (Magnified) = | 

Head above and Jack greenish olive, lighter 

on the sides of the head and body, everywhere 
minutely dotted with black: throat and abdoinen 
grecuish white ; dorsal greenish white, dotted 
and edged with black ; peetorals and anal green- 
ish white dotted with brown. Iris pale greenish 
golden, dotted with black. 
yy § #80, 276, Dye p. yyy 
D ass t cog P13, Br. XXXL. 
Inhabits Seva of Pinany7. Total leneth: 2 ft. 
22 inch. The head is proportionally very. short, 
clongated conical, terminating ina narrow trun- 
cated muzzle; the eye sinall ; the body cylindrical, 
suddenly deepening behind the anus, and slowly 
tapering towards the small blunt point of the 
tail. The length of the head is 3, or a little less, 
of the total and contained 5% times in the distance 
fron) the inuzzle to the anus. ‘The latter is situated 
either in the middle of the third-eighth or a little 
in front of 13 termination. The horizontal dia- 
meter of the small oval eye is contained 131 times 
in the length of the head ; the distance across the 
forehead is 14 ciameter; that from the muzzle 
to the eye 24 ech diameters. ‘The distance from 
the muzzle to the angle ofthe mouth is contained 
3 times in the length of the head. The upper 





jaw is a_ little less than one diameter of the eye 


longer than the lower. ‘The nostrils and their lo- 
bulets, the pores of the head and the lateral line 
resemble those of O éoro. The very minute 
whitish pores beneath the lateral line are placed 
at a distance from-each other of two diameters of 
the eye. On the mesial line of the tip of the 
upper jaw appear two serics, each consisting of 
three small pointed reeurvous teeth. At 
a short distance behind the latter commences 
the series of the mesial line of the palate; 
the anterior teeth are @ little stronger than the 
rest, and placed three deep, then two, and poste- 
riorly ina single series of excessively minute 
teeth. On each side of the mesial -eeries com- 
mences a single one of’ fine; pointed: teeth, which 
is the internal series of the jaw-; behind the pos- 
terior aperture‘of:‘the nostril commences an ex- 
ternal series of similar teeth. ..Those of the lower 
jaw resemble the latter, but they are throughout 

le‘aiima, except-evbr the symphy- 

ad:7auhé sinall elongated tongne 
is tied: to tho flodr ‘of fRp mouth; it is: placed ua- 


usually far forwards'afg ‘nearly extends to the 
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anterios third of the:-cavity. .The vertical 'diame- 
ter coutisres: uniform: from the oeciput.to the 
ants, varying in two individuals examined, ‘from 
31 times in, to + of the length of the:bead, while 
their greatest diameters of the two anterior thirds 
of the: tail vary. from +:to.4 of the head. The 
verticul diarggter between the termination of the 
dorsal‘and . anal is: but two diameters of the eye, 
forming the base of the equilateral triangular 
point of the tail. The small pectorals are froin 
1 of, to 34 times in the length of the head. The 
dorsal commences above the apex of the pectorals. 
Its distance from the root of the upper pectoral 
ray equals the length of the pectoral fin, and is 
lof its distance fron the muzzle. The length 
of the dorsal ravs is but + of the head. ‘The anal 
rays are a little longer. ‘Iwo individuals occur- 
ved together at Pinang in November 1844. Al- 
though there was a difference of but 22 inch in 
length, the longer was out of proportion, the 
thicker. 

Genns DALOPITIS, (Rafinesque 1310) Swain- 


son, 1839. [Swainson: Classif. 1 221; U1. 
335.] No peetoral’ fins; gill-openings placed 


very low, towards the sides of the throat; dorsal 
and anal terminating before they reach the end 
of the tail, which is naked; body eyviindrieal, 
mouth small with minute sharp tecth; nostnds 
tubular; dorsal fin commencing a little behind the 
head ; vent nearly central; upper jaw much long- 
er than lower. 

(53865) Dalophis anceps, Cantor. 

Syn. Plate VI. Figs. 1, 2,3 4. 

Ground-colour of head, back and upper half of 
sides yellowish white, so sparingly dotted with 
brown as to acquire a greyish or dusty appear- 
ance ; beneath the lateral line a pale bluish grey 
longitudinal .band ; abdomen white; dorsal and 
anal hyaline, the lower half of the former dotted 
with brown. Iris silvery ; orbital margin black ; 
pupil circular, black. D 251? A 151, Br. 
AXXL? Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length: 
TV foot, 8 inch. The head is comparatively short, 
terminating in a short conical muzzle; the eye 
very ininute ; the body is slender, cylindrical, but 
widens suddenly a little before the termination 
of the dorsal aid anal; the naked tip of the tail 
is slightly compressed and much blunter than the 
muzzle. The head, measured to the gill-open- 
ings, 345 of the total length; it is contained 10% 
times in the distance from the muzzle to the 
anus, Which is situated at the end of the fourth- 
seventh of the. total length. ‘The very minute 
eye is situated at the commencement of the 


second-eight ef the head, nearly above the middle 


of the lip ; its. distance from the. muzzle is a little 
more than 4 of the head; the distance between 
both eyes is a little less, ‘The distance from the 
muzzle to the angle of the mouth is:contained 42 


tunes in the length of the head. Between the 


. wuizzie and each: eye, on the crown of the head, 


appear three distant pores.and five similar on 
each branch of: the. lower. jaw. The anterior 
nasal apertures are tabular-and. open on each side 
of the point of the muzzle; although very small, 
each tube is double the length of-the diameter of 
the eye; there are. apparently no: Jobulets; the 
posterior nasal apertures open through the lower 
surface of the upper lip, beneath the eyes, as in 
Ophiurus. Beneath the tip of the muzzle appears 
a double series, each of three very minute pointed 
teeth. At a short distance behind the latter 
commences the series of the mesial line of the 
pilate ; the anterior part is double, each side con- 
sisting of fine teeth which are longer than all the 
rest, the posterior part is single The teeth of 
the upper jaw are minute, distant and placed in 
a single scries, which commences a little behind 
the anterior teeth of the palatal series, The 
lower jaw is shorter than the upper ; the symphy- 
sis is naked; the tecth are minute, pointed and 


| generally 1 a single serics, but near the symphy- 


sis appears on cach side a short internal series, 
consisting of three minute teeth. ‘The tongue is 
very minute, elongated and tied to the floor of 
the mouth ; it does not extend beyond the angele 
of the mouth. From the occiput to the tail the 
vertical diameter is contained 31 times in the 
length of the head, the tail slowly increases 
in depth to a little in front of the termi- 
nation of the dorsal and anal, where the verti- 
cal dianeter suddenly attains its maximum, 
23 tunes in the length of the head. Between 
the termination of the dorsal and anal the 
vertical diameter is contained 42 times in the 
head, and it forms the base of the bluntly coni- 
cal tip of the tail, the upper and lower margin of 
which slightly exceed the base. Owing to the 

lowness and thickness of the dorsal fin-membrane 
its precise origin cannot be determined ; appa- 
rently it commences ata distance from the muzzle 
of 1 of the total length, but the rays cannot be 
distinguished before a little in front of the ante- 
rior third of the total. The general length of the 

rays is} of the head, but it slightly increases 

above the sudden enlargement of the tail near the 

termination of the fin. The anal commences at 

a short distance from the vent and resembles the 

dorsal. ‘he gill-openings are small, crescent- 

shaped and placed between the lateral line and 

the abdominal profile without bordering upon ei- 

ther ; the distance from the apparent commence- 

ment of the dorsal exceeds by 1 the length of the 

head or the distance from the muzzle to the 

openings. The lateral line commences on the 
anterior third, but descends at a short distance 
from the head to the middle of the side and ‘thus 
coutmues to the tip of the tail; it consists of a 
succession of short upwards-arched tubes, ‘ap par- 
ently, without pores. The species described by 
Russell (No. XXXVII. Manti Bukayo Pawmu), 
which -execording to Cuvier’-is identical ‘with 
Caenta pteryges,V alt; | Skrivter of Naturhistorie 
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pointed with trenchant edges, and the series of 
both sides are uninterrupted on the symphysis of 
the upper jaw. Those of the inner series are 
more distant, thicker and longer. On the. mesi- 
al line of the upper jaw: appear four or five 
longer, distant, subulate teeth, which gradually 
increase in length, and are moveable. ‘The rest 
of the mesial teeth are minute subulate, headed 
by one longer than the rest, which are at first 
placed in a double, but terminate in a single 
series. 
tinguishable. 
ciput is contained 24 times in the length of the 
head 
the head behind the middle of the total leugth. 
The gill-opening is small, oval and placed ob- 


Selskabet. Kjobenhavn. Il. Pl. XIIL 1, 2. 
Aphagebranchus plerygea, Cuv. BR. 4. 11.353 
.- Dalophis orientalis, McClelland : Calc. Journ. 
Nat. Hist. V. 218.] differs from the-present by 
stg much shorter thicker head, and by the anus 
being situated in the middle of the total length. 
A solitary individual of Dalophis anceps occurred 
at Pinang, with two of Ophinrus oreviceps, in 
November 1844. ae agi! 

Genus MUR AENA, ((4rtedi,| Lune, 1768,) 
Cuvier, 1847. (Gymnothorax, Bloch-Schneider, 
180],.—Mureenophis, Lacepede, 1803.—J.ycod- 
ontis, McClelland, 1844.—Strophidon, McClel- 
land. 1844.—TVherodontis, McClelland, 1844.) 
Pectorals none ; branchise open on each side by 
a small hole; opercles thin; branchiostegous 
rays slender, concealed under the skin ; stomach 
a short sac; air-vessel small, oval, placed to- 
wards the upper part of the abdomen. 


(83866) Murena thyrsoidea, Richardson. Vlate 
V. Fig. 5. (Nat. size.) 
Syy. Muresena thyrsoidea, Richardson : 
Sulph, 111, Pl. 49. 
Murena thvrsoidea Richardson : Report, 
1845, 314. 
Murena grisea, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen. XX11]. 11.7 


Head, body and fins of darker or lighter pitch 
colour, so closely and finely marbled and dotted 
with white or yellowish white, as not to affect 
the general dark colour; abdomen lighter than 
the rest of the body. Iris pale golden, minutely 
dotted with black. 


“ 


Iehth. 


y) 

cl 569 to 611, Br. IX. 

A | 

Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Canton, China Seas. 
Total length : 2 feet 2 inch. The form of the 
body is compressed, of nearly uniform depth. 
The length of the head to the gill-opening is 
contained from 7} to 74 times in the total, or 
about 34 times in the distance from the muzzle 
to the anus. The horizontal diameter of the eye 
is py to Py of the leagth of the head ; the dis- 
tance across the forehead is 14 diameter ; the 
distance from the muzzle to the eye is two such ; 
that from the muzzle to the angle of the mouth 
is about 2 of the length of the head. The ante- 
rior apertures of the nostrils open through two 
small tubes, situated on each side of the muzzle, 
at a distance from one another of one diameter 
of the eye. The posterior apertures are small, 
oval, with a. narrow membranous edge ; each is 
placed above the forepart of the orbit. On the 
upper lip appear on each side four distant pores, 
and on each side of the lower lip appear similar 
ones. Sir J. Richardson has traced scales be- 
fore the gill-opening. Both jaws, are of nearly 
equal length and armed with two series of teeth. 
Those of the outer series are -minute, yet strong, 





Finn: a 
eave 


Neither tongue nor lateral line are dis- 
The vertical diameter at the oc- 


The auus is situated half the length of 


liquely, nearer the abdomen than the back. ‘The 
dorsal commences three diameters of the eye in 
front of the gill-openings. ‘The rays increase in 


length towards the posterior half of the tail where 
they are § of the length of the head. The caudal 


is but 4 of the head and so closely attached to 


the dorsal and anal that its origin cannot be dis- 
tinguished. The anal commences a little behind 
the vent: it resembles the dorsal. All the fin 
rays eve double, and hid in the membrane. This 
species greatly resembles Murena tile, [SYN. 
Murvenophis tile, Buchan. Ham, 18, 163. (Synon. 
excl.) —Lycoduntis  literata, McClelland: Cale. 
Journ. of Nat. Hist. V. 186, Pl. VILL. Fig. 2— 
Lycodontis punocata, McClelland, edid. 187, Pl. 
VIL. Fig. 3.—S»rophidon literata, McClelland, 
ibid. 215.—Strophidon punctata, McClelland, 
ibid. 215.-—Strophidon maculata, McClelland, 
(Murenophis tile baim, Buchan. MS.) ibid. Vi. 
VIII. Fig. 1.] (Buchanan Hamilton,) which, 
however, may be distinguished by a slightly dif- 
fering dentition, by the vent being situated one 
or two diameters of the eye before the middle of 
the total length, and by its colours. Single in- 
dividuals of .M. thyrsoidea occur at all seasons ab 
Pinang. 
(3867) Murena sathete, (Buchanan Hamilton.) 
SYN. a a sathete, Buchan. Ham. 17, 
363. | 
Lycodontis longicaudata, M eClelland : 
Calc. Journ. of Nat. Hist. V. 187, Pl. 
VIII. Fig. 2. | 
Strophidon longicaudata, McClelland : 
ibid, 215. 
Murzena sathete, Richardson : Voy. Hre- 
bus and Terror, 91. 


Head, body and fins dark greenish olive, 


throat and abdomen greenish yellow. 


| > Br. IX. [Mr. McClelland counts : D 
A J 484, A804, (Lc. 187.)! 
Inhabits Freshwater and Sea of Pinang, Gan- 


getic estuaries... Total length: 7 feet 8% inch. 
|The general form of the body is cylindrical to 


the posterior half of | the ‘tail, which is tapering 


790 : 
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and compressed. The length of the head to. the 
gill-opening is J, of the total or about 4 of the 
distance from the muzzle to the anus. The 
horizontal diameter. of the eye is =, of the lengtli 
of the head ; the distance between the eye is two 
diameters ; that from the muzzle to the eye 24 
diameters ; to the angle of the mouth it is con- 
tained 32 times in the length of the head. The 
apertures of the nostrils resemble those of M. 
thyrsoidex. The jaws are nearly equal. ‘The 
teeth of the upper. jaw are placed in a single 
uninterrupted series ; they are distant, pointed. 
with two or three in front of each eye longer 
than the rest, which are generally small. ‘The 
teeth of the mesial line commence with a single 
series of three moveable conical teeth, of which 
the second is the longest of all ; behind it appears 
a double series of very small conical teeth, 
which, however, soon coalesce into a single 
series ; opposite the eye commences a single 
series of palatal teeth which are conical and long. 
Those of the lower jaw consist of an external 
series, which is single uninterrupted and formed 
of small distant conical teeth; on the anterior 
half of each branch appears an internal distant 
series composed of four long conical teeth, of 
which the anterior ones are placed at a little dis- 
tance behind the symphysis. No tongue is dis- 
tinguishable. ‘The lateral line is marked by a 
series of minute white pores which follow the 
middle of the side to the caudal. The vertical 
diameter at tle occiput is contained 34 times in 
the length of the head ; in front of the anus it is 
+ of, but in front of the caudal it is ong diameter 
of the eye. ‘The dorsal originates far in front of 
the gill-opening, at the commencement of the 
posterior third of the head: the distance from 
the muzzle to the dorsal is 2 of the length of the 
head, that from the dorsal to the gill-opening 4. 
‘The dorsal rays are short, and hid by the mem- 
brane; their length does not exceed + of the 
head, of which the caudal is about -3;. The 
anus Is situated at the end of the fifth-thirteenth 
of the total length ; the fin commences at a short 
distance behind the vent; the rays are a little 
shorter than those of the dorsal. A single in- 
dividual occurred on the coast of Pinang in May 
1845 ; asecond, a little shorter than the former, 
was taken the following July, in fresh water. 
Genus LEPTOCEPHALUS, Gronov. 1754. 
Head small and short ; teeth numerous ; pecto- 
ral fins and gill-opening very small; body com- 
pressed and very thin, tape-like ; dorsal and anal 
fins small, united at the tail, forming a point. 
A species of this genus was found in the;sfomach 
of Johknius diacanthus, (Lacepede,) seken at 
Pinang. The effects of the process of digestion 
were euch as but to admit the following eharac- 
ters to be ascertained. ‘The colour was a semi- 





pellucid opal, exhibiting numerous, somewhat 


distant strie, or backwards dirécted angles, above 
and beneath the lateral line; the iris was: bluish 








silvery, the pupil circular black. ‘The vertical 
diameter at the oeciput slightly exceeded 4 of the 
greatest one of the body, which was about +, of 
the total length. ‘The head was small, with a 
short very pointed muzzle. ‘Ihe profile of the 
forehead was oblique, meeting the horizontal one 
of the lower jaw, which nearly equalled the length 
of the upper ; the length of the head was con- 
tained 174 times in the total ; the distance from 
the muzzle to the posterior circumference of the 
orbit was 4 of the length of the head: On each 
side of the upper jaw appeared five forwards- 
directed, pointed teeth, and in the intervals. be- 
tween them four smaller, similar ones. Each 
branch of the lower jaw was armed with five 
teeth, somewhat longer, but resembling those of 
the upper jaw ; minute teeth appeared in the in- 
tervals between the three anterior longer ones. 
The roots of the pectorals were all that remained, 
and were placed close to the abdominal profile, 
immediately behind the gill-opening. ‘The origin 
of the dorsal and anal fins could not be traced. 
‘The total length of the fish was 44 inches. From 
the peculiar dentition the species might be 
named: Leptocephalus dentex. A species*et Lep- 
tocephalus occurs in the Bay of Bengal as far as 
the Sandheads. [Mr. McClelland quotes the 
Genus Leptocephalus gs exclusively inhabiting 
Great Britain. (4podal Fishes of Bengal in Cale. 
Journ. of Nat. Hist. V., page 226.)] 
Kam. SYMBRANCHOID. 

Genus SYMBRANCHUS, (Bloch-Schnetder, 
1801.) Cuvier, 1817. (Unibranchapertura, Le- 
cepede, 1803.—Ophisternon, McClelland, 1844.) 
| Note. “ Ophisternon :”’ (Ser. Ophiosternum.) “4 
single transverse opening under the throat common 
to both branchia. These consist of four pectinated 
combs on euch side. Two bands of teeth on the edges 
of the upper jaw, 5 short cartilaginous bran- 
chial rays. Eyes small and placed on the muzzle, 
teeth disposed in bands on the sides of jaws.” 
(McClelland: Calcutta Journal, Nat. Hist. V. 
220.) Of the preceding characters the following 
are erroneous: “ two bands of teeth on the edges 
of the upper jaw,” and ‘5 short cartilaginous 
branchial rays.” The upper jaw carries but a 
single band of teeth, and there are siz branchios- 
tezous, Jory rays on each side. After these 
errors have been corrected, it is evident that 
Ophisternon, McClelland, is identical with Sym- 
branchus. My. McClelland himself quotes the 
diffinition of Symbranchus, Bloch, immediately 
preceding that of Ophivsternum (I. c. 175), yet, 
he observes : “their branchie are not described 
further than that the membrane contains six 
strong rays.” (1. c. 157.) As Cuvier, however, 
has confined his definition to the differenti#l 
character by which Syméranchus is distinguish- 
able from @phagebranchus, the simple inference 
from his ‘silence concerning the branchise is, that 
both genera have the same number (four) 
on each side.] Differs from Sphagebranchus 
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[ Noée. Sphagebranchus (Bloch-Selmeider 80}.)| a single close seriés, uninterrupted on the -vonier. 
‘avier, 1917. Differs from Mureena principally by | ‘The teeth of the lower jaw area little stronger 
the branchial apertures a pproachmg eachother ua- | than the palatal, ‘and appear truncated’; botli 
der the throat ; the vertical fins in several species branches carry a single series ; oth ctonlesce on 
commence to project near the tail ; muzzle extend- | the symphysis where they expand in a semilunat 
ed and pointed ; stomach like a long cul-de-sac ; band, three or four teeth deep. The fleshy 
intestine straight ; air-vessel long, natrow and | tongue is elongated, conical, with reunded apex, 
placed far back.] by the branchire communicat- | extending to the symphysis 5 it is moveable: by 
ing outside by a single aperture, pierced under | means of a lax frenulum. The margins are 
the throat and common to both sides ; pectorals thickened, rounded, forming a longitudinal 
none; vertical fins nearly entirely adipose ; head | groove along the upper surface of the tongue. 
thick ; muzzle rounded ; teeth obtuse ; opercles | Between the upper extremity of the hyoid bone 
partly cartilaginous ; six strong branchiostegous | and that of the anterior branchial arch appears 
rays; ‘niestinal canal straight ; stomach distin- | a small blind fossa, without sac, like that dis- 
guished by its being a little wider, and by a|covered by M. Johannes Muller in another 
pyloric valve; cosca none ; air vessel Jong and | }ndian_ - species : Symbranchus ammaculatus, 
narrow. [The Asiatic species, quoted in the fol- Bloch. (7. Muller; Myxinoiden in Abhandl. der 
lowing, have no air-vessel. | Konig. Akad. der 0 issensch. zu Berlin. 1839. 

| “Berlin, 184), p. 245). On each side of the 
pharynx is a sinall oval fleshy tubercle, behind 
which a second one studded with minute ecard - 
like teeth, and immediately behind the middle of 
the posterior branchial arch appear a few similar 
teeth, forming a short linear group accompany - 
ing the arch. The lax undivided gill-membrane 
is externally marked by some longitudinal fur- 
rows ; the posterior margin is backwards arched 
and extends to the upper third of the side, the 
origin of the lateral line. ‘The bony brancltios- 
tevous rays are short, but strong, compressed 
and of equal leigth ; the four upper ones are 
separated by a’short interval from the two lower, 
which are also placed farther from each other 
than the preceding. Of the four densely fringed 
branchize the posterior is the shortest, and closely 
connected to the third branchial arch by a mem- 
brane with a small oval aperture in the middle. 
The lateral line is a groove commencing at the 
angle of the gill-opening, and continuing a little 
nearer the back than the abdomen towards the 
anus; it proceeds along the middle of the side 
of the tail to the caudal. The greatest vertical 
diameter, at the occiput, 18 contained 33 times 
in the length of the head ; at the anus 44. ‘The 
length of the tail varies from about 4 to 4 of the 
total. The skin is naked and lubricated by 
mucus. ‘The membranous dorsal commences 
opposite the anus, but is not distinct on the 
anterior third of the tail, The anal resembles 
the dorsal; the height of either scarcely exceeds 
Lofthe vertical diameter at the anus. Both 
inite with the short pointed caudal, which con- 
tains ten minute, jointed, simple rays. — A soli- 
tary, apparently young, ‘individual oceurred: at 
Pinang in September 1848; a second, 65 inch 
jn length, in February | 845; The ‘distance 
from the gill-opening to the heart slightly ex- 
ceeds the: length of the head. The ‘digestive 
canal is a little leas” than 4 of the total length. 
The esophagus and stomach form an elongated 
















































(3868) Symbranchus caligans, Cantor. Plate 
VIL. Figs. 1, 2, 3. 
Syn. Balut of the Malays. 

(Young ?) Head above and back impure lake- 
coloured with livid reflections, lighter on the 
sides avid abdomen ; throat pale livid ; dorsal-, 
caudal- and anal- membranes pale carmine. 


D. 0 

C105 Br. VI. 

A 0 . 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length: 82 
inch. ‘The head is conical, depressed, with 
rounded muzzle, swelling towards the occiput ; 
the body is cylindrical with the sides -slightly 
compressed, of nearly equal diameter , the short, 
tapering tail is greatly compressed like a two- 
edged sword. The length of the head, from the 
muzzle to the gill-opening, is contained 84 to 
8% times in the total. The eye, a minute black 
speck, is situated nearly opposite the middle of 
the lip; its distance from the muzzle is + of the 
length of the head. ‘That from the muzzle to 
the angle of the mouth is tof the length of the 
head. The minute antcrior nasal apertures arc 
situated on each side of the muzzle; their ma- 
gins are raised, not tubular. The larger, pos- 
terior apertures are situated obliquely above the 
eyes; they are of a lanceolate form, with the 
broader part in front of and on a_ higher level 
than the eye, and with the apex extending down- 
wards and outwards to the supraorbital margin. 
The lips are membranous, the under one reverted 
over the lower jaw, which is very little shorter 
than the upper. The teeth are all blunt and 
minute, yet there is 8 perceptible difference in 
their length. Each branch of the upper jaw 
carries a series of excessively fine, almost setace- 
dus teeth, which under the ‘symphysis become 
crowded and ferm a amall triangular figure. 
The base of both triangles 8 © bordered by three 
teath larger than thé rest, and’ separated by a st 
naked longitudinal interval. ‘he palatal teeth ° eylinder, which ' eradually widens. towards the 
are jonger than the preceding, and are placed in’ pylorus, whieh te. internally marked ‘by’: valve. 
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The duodenum, which is narrower than. the fun- 
dus of the stomach is situated in the middle 
of the digestive canal. The intestines form a 


simple cylinder, widening towards the rectum, | 


without ceecopyloric appendages or circum- 
volutions. ‘The liver consists of a very elon- 
gated singleslobe with many transversal inci- 


sions ; it commences from the bulbus arterio-_ 


sus, and gradually widening extends to a short 
distance from anus ; the colour is pale reddish 
brown. ‘Lhe gall-bladder is small, oval, of a 
pale bluish green ; it is attached to the liver at a 
short distance in front of the pylorus. or nearly 
halfway between the muzzle and theanus. The 
spleen 13 elongated oval, smaller than the gall, 
and situated closely behind the pylorus. 
is no. air-vessel. 


and Terror, +9, Pl. XXX, Figs. 14—17.) from 


Dampier’s Archipelago, by its proportionally long- 
er head, and shorter tail : in the latter species the 
head is -;', of, the tail less than 3 of the total 
length, aud there are 7 caudal rays. From = Syi- 


branchus immaculatus, Blochus. (Bloch. ALL. 77, 
Tab, £19, Fig. 1. (Heed. Habit. Surinam.) Syn : 
Synbrauchus tmmaculatus, Shaw, LV. 30.—dSyia- 
branchus immaculatus, Cuvier, R.A. IL. 354 (3) 
— Symbranchus immaculatus, Muller, Mvyxinoid. 
in Abh. der Konigl Akad. Berlin, 1839, 245.-— 
Ophisternon hengalensis, McClelland: Cale. Journ. 
Nat. Hist. V. 197 and 220, PI. XI. Fig 1-2.— 
M. Johannes Muller, ].c. points out the error 
committed by Bloch, who considered &. emmacu- 
latus is which he received from Tranquebar, to 
be identical with another distinct species inhabit- 
ing Surinam. To avoid confusion, a specific 
name requires to be given to the Brasilian  spe- 
cies. S. ammaculatus, is numerous in the Hoogh- 
ly, and appears daily in the Fish Bazars of Cal- 
cutta. Individuals exceeding 14 inches in length, 
are rarely seen, but they are said to attain to two 
feet. ‘Che description of this species given by 
Mr. McClelland under the name of Ophisternon 
bengalensis is defective and disfigured by the fol- 
lowing errors. ‘The eves are represented as be- 
ing “ placed before and external to the posterior 
apertures of the nostril ;” the branchial rays are 
, said to be five and to, be cartilaginous, and the 
maxillary teeth are described and figured as 
“forming a crescent in front under the apex of 
the jaw.” The posterior apertures of the nos- 
trils are pierced vertically between, not behind 
the eyes ; a tangent of the posterior margin of 
the aperture continued downwards, touches the 
posterior orbital margin ; but a tangent of the 
anterior margin of the aperture, if prolonged 
vertically, divides the eye. There are six, bony, 
branchiostegous rays, and the maxillary teeth of 
both branches do not coalesce in a crescent be- 


neath the symphysis, but are separated, and ter-_ 


minate in two small triangles as described in 
8. caligans. Ina number of individuals of Syia- 




















There 
Symbranchus caligans differs 
from S. gutduralis, Richardson, (lehthyol. Lrelis 


no scales, five rays im 


branchus immgculatue the length of the head | va- 
ried from 94 times in, to,~5 of the total, and 
that of the tail from 2} to 3%. As observed by 
M. Johannes Muller, this species has several 
anatomical characters resembling those of dm- 
phipnous cuchia, (Buchan, Hamilton) SYN. Don- 
dov Pawm, Russell : XXXV.—- Unibranchapertu- 
ra cuchia, Buchan. Ham. 1 6,363, Pl. XVI. Fig. 
4. (Synon, exclus.)\—Symbranchus cuchia, Cuv. R. 
A. (1. 354 (*). (Synon exclus.)—Cuchia, Taylor 
in Gleanings in Science, LI. 173--—Syadrauchus 
cushia, Swainson IL. 336.—Ophichthys punctatus 
Swainson, ibid---Amphipnous cuchia, Muller: 
Archiv. 15, 1840.—.dnphipnous cuchia, J. Mul- 
ler : Myxinoiden in Abh. Berl. Akad, 1839, 244, 
(Berlin, 1841).—- Cuchia, M eClelland, Cale.Journ. 
Nat. Hist. LV. 411.—Puenmabranchus striatas, 
McClelland: Cale. Journ. Nat. list. V. 192 and 
219, Pl. XUL—-Pneumabranchus leprosus, Me- 
Clelland, idid, 195 and 219.— Preambranchus 
albinus, McClelland, iid. 196 and 219. Dondoo 
Paum, Russelli XXXV. has heen identified by 
the examination of a specimen in the collection 
of Mr. Walter Elliot, who obtained it from the 
Ankapilly Lake. The discovery of the lung- 
like sacs of this eel belongs to James Taylor, 
Hsq. late Civil Surgeon of Dacca, and has been 
acknowledged by Mr. Johanues Muller. Although 
the treatise entitled :** .4podal Fishes of Ben- 
gal,” hasadded nothing new to our knowledge 
of the anatomy and habits of the fish, no refer- 
ence is made init to Mr. Taylor’s original com- 
munication in ‘ Gleanings in Science,’ (1. c.) Rus- 
sell discovered .dmphipnous cuchia in the Anka- 
pilly Lake ; Buchanan Jamilton observed the 
fish in rivers and ponds of the South East parts 
of Bengal, and Mr. W. Griffith in Assam. In 
December 1848 an individual was taken in the 
Chenaub near our camp at Ramnuggur, and in 
February 1849 another was taken in the Jehlum 
not far from our Camp at Chillianwalla.  (Pun- 
jaub.)| the present also differs by a proportion- 
ally longer head, and shorter tail. Of a nunber 
of S. immaculatus examined, the majority had 
8 caudal rays, few 9,6 or 7. In Ophisternon 
hepaticus, McClelland, (Cale. Journ. Nat. Hist. 
198 and 221, Tab. XI. Fig. 3-4) the eyes. are 
suid to be placed “ a little before the posterior 
openings of the nostrils.” Both description and 
figures are too defective to identify the species. 

Genus MONOPTERUS, ([Commerson} Lace- 
pede, 1700,) Cuvier, 1829. (Ophicardia, . Mc- 
Clelland, 1844.) [‘* Ophicardia : (Ser. . Ophio- 
cardia). Two broad bands of teeth on, the 
upper and one. on the, lower jaw ;, a,single 
transverse opening under the throat,  diverg- 


ing on either side to the gills,..which. oan- 


sists, af three slightly pectinate: fleshy combs ; 
; in ARR: side of » the 
branchial membrane. There. is: but-one —_ 
and 


known and this has no air-vessel.”’ (MeClel 


ie 






Oale. Journ, Nat., Hist, V.1%5.) . The charac- 
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ters by which Ophicardia is"supposed to. differ 
from A/oxopterus are the assigned single trans- 
verse opening under the throat, and the five 
branchiostegous rays :—both characters, how- 
ever, happen to be erroneous, as ‘“ Ophicardia 
phayriana,” like a Monopterus, has two branchial 
apertures and six branchiostegous rays.| With 
the two branchial apertures united under the 
throat ina transversal fissure, divided in the 
middle by a partition ; dorsal and anal only vi- 
sible in the middle of the tail and uniting at its 
point ; teeth like those of a card in the jaws and 
palatals ; branchiostegous rays six; branchie 
three. 
(5869) Monoplerus javanicus, Lacepede. Plate 
V. Figs. 6, 7, 8. (Nat. size.) 
Syn. Monoptere javanais, Lacep. IT. 189. 
Unibranchaperture lisse, Lacep. V. 658, 
Pl. 17, Fig. 3. 
Monopterus javanicus, Shaw, 1V. 39. 
Monoptere javanais. Cuvier, R. A. IT. 
354. 
Monopterus- javanensis, Swainson II. 
Ophicardia phayriana, McClelland: Cale. 
Journ. of Nat. Hist. V. 191, 218, Pl. 
X11. Fig. 1. 
Monopterus levis, Richardson: Voy. 
Sulph. Ichth. 116. Sir John Richard. 
son has identified this fish with Uni. 
branchaperture lisse, Lacep. 
Monopterus cinereus, Richardson: iid. 
117, Pl. 62, Fig. 1-6. (Syron eclus.) 
Monopterus ? (Symbranchus ?) xanthog- 
nathus. Richardson, zdéd. 118, Pl. 52. 
Fig. 7? 
Monopterus levis, Richardson, Report. 
1845, 315. 
one cinereus, Richardson, zid. 
5. 


Ophicardia xanthognatha, Richardson, 
— thid. 116? 
Balut of the Malays. 

(Young.) Head above, back and sides above 
the lateral line blackish brown with bluish re- 
flections ; rest of the sides, throat and abdomen 
pale brownish blue; fin meibranes blackish. 
Iris pale golden, dotted with brown ; pupil cir- 
cular black. Total length: 4% to 68 inch. 
(Adult.) Ground colour of head above, cheeks, 
back and sides above the lateral line reddish 
yellow ochre, or ‘pale greenish yellow ; rest of 
the sides, throat and abdomen pale yellow ochre 
or buff; hell back and sides so densely spottetl 
with blackish brown, as to leave but little of the 
ground.colour to view like single small spotsi; 
cheeks, throat and abdomen with paler and fewer 
brown spots; abdomen ‘in some individuals not 
spotted; lateral line of the ground-colour of the 
body. Iris ight brown, with a narrow golden 
ring enclosing the pupil. (Speciinens preserved 
in spirits of wine change the colours, and appeat 
as described by Sir John Richatdson. Monop- 
verus levis. “ Corpore caryophyllaceo-brunneo 
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immacnlato, subtuy pallidiori ; genis punctatis.”’ 
—Monopterus cinereus. ‘The colour of the fish 
generally is lead grey, paler beneath, and thickly 
speckled on the back and sides with small points 
of hair brown. ‘Theré are some pale streaks on 
the top of the head.” (Voy. Sudph. Ichth. pp. 
116,117.) The drawing from Which Monxop- 
terus canthognathus was taken, has evidently 
been coloured from a living or fresh fish.] Total 
length: 104 to 20# inch. D0, C 2, 3, & or 5, 
Br. VI. A 0. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Malayan 
Peninsula, Arracan coast, Sunda isles, China 
Seas (Hong-Kong, Canton, Chusan, Wonsuyg). 
The general form of the fish is cylindrical, gra- 
dually tapering from the occiput, where the dia- 
ineter i3 greatest, to the tail which is greatly 
compressed, like a two-edged sword, and tapers 
more suddenly than the body, terminating in a 
sharp point. ‘The head is conical, swelling to- 
wards the occiput, the profile of which is more 
or less arched. Between the eyes the head is 
somewhat depressed, and the profile slopes to- 
wards the rounded depressed muzzle, which shight- 
ly projects beyond the rounded narrower apex of 
the lower jaw. Both individually and according 
tu its age this species presents considerable va- 
riations in its external characters. The follow- 
ing have been found constant mm a number of in- 
dividuals of different size. The body is viscous 
and without scales. The eye is situated above 
the middle “of the upper lip, almost bordering 
upon the p%ofile: the form of the eye is 
oval, and it is obliquely placed, with the great- 
est diameter diverging backwards and downwards. 
The distance between the posterior margins of 
the eye is therefore greater than that between 
the anterior margins; the distance from the 
eye to the muzzle, and that to the angle of lips 
are nearly equal. The anterior nasal apertures 
are very minute, with a slightly raised margin, 
but not tubular, and situated on each side of the 
muzzle ; the posterior ones open on the crown 
of the head ; although small, they are conspicu- 
ously larger than the anterior; they are pyriform 


with the apex close to the centre of the supraor- 


bital margin, and they are directed obliquely 
inwards, so that the distance between their 
fundus, which is a little beyond the anterior 
orbital margin, is less than that between the 
apex of both. The narrow lips are membranous, 
the upper one slightly, the lower very reflex ; 
their commissure is situated considerably less 
than half the distance between the muzzle and 
the gill-opening. The teeth are villiform, ‘some- 


what varying in length ; under‘a ‘lens they ap- 


pear conical, slightly rectirvous, with a blunt 
apex. Those of the upper jaw form a narrow 
band, tapering towards the angle of the mouth ; 
at the symphysis the band of each limb forms a 
short linear process, separated by a linear naked 


interval. The palatal band resembles the max- 


illary, but both branches coalesce on the vomer 
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at an acute angle, and internally and externally 


the band is enclosed by a papillary fold of the 


membrane lining the palate, which gives the 
band. the appearance of being broader than it 
really is. On each side of the pharynx, between 
the root of the posterior free gill-arch and the 
fourth appears a small rounded tubercle, studded 
with minute card-like teeth. Immediately behind 
the middle of the fourth, posterior arch, appears 
a short linear group of similar teeth. ‘The teeth 
of the lower jaw resemble the rest ; the bands 
of both branches taper towards the angle of the 
mouth ; on the symphysis they either coalesce 
or are separated by a linear interval. Also this 
band is internally lined by a papillular duplica- 
ture of the membrane of that part of the mouth. 
The fleshy moveable tongue is elongated, taper- 
ing into a narrow flattened and rounded apex. 
The upper surface is papillular, like the roof of 
the mouth; the anterior half is flattened and 
thin, the posterior is thick, hollowed into a 
longitudinal channel between the two rounded 
muregins, Which Lacepede from the MS. of Com- 
merson describes as two tubercles at the base of 
the tongue. Between the root of the upper 
extremity of the hyoid bone and the anterior 
yill-arch, but nearer the former, appears a small 
blind fossa, apparently without sac, like that of 
Symbranckus. ‘The oblique gill-openings are 
zlmost confined to the abdominal surface, meet- 
ing at an acute angle on the throat ; they are 
divided by a thin longitudinal septum, which 
does not, however, extend as far back as the 
angle of the gill-openings, and they consequently 
have the appearance of being single as in the 
Gen. Syméranchus. A fold, corresponding to 
the septum, appears on the external surface of 
the membrane. In the posterior half of each 
cavity appear three small, but slightly curved 
bony arches, with minute branchiw. ‘The fourth, 
posterior, arch is entirely hidden by the integu- 
ments. ‘Lhe branchiostegous rays are generally 
short, but unequal: the four upper ones are 
placed closely together, the two lower ones at 
some distance below the former ; the second 
upper ray and the two lower ones are of nearly 
equal length, about double that of the remaining 
three. A linear groave marks the lateral line, 
which continues nearly in the middle of the side 
to the point of the tail. In specimens preserved 
in spirits of wine the contraction of the muscles 
produces another linear groove dividing the 
space between the back and the Jateral line. All 
the preceding characters correspond to those of 
Monopiere javanais, Lacepede. The following 
are the characters which vary, not only according 
to age, but even in individuals of equal dimen- 
sions. ‘The length of the head (measured from 
the snout to the hinder angles of the gill-open- 
ings,) varies from 51; of, to 154 times in the 
total ; the tail from 2 of to 22 in the total length. 
Generally the head is proportionally shorter in 


the young, but the tail longer than in the adult. 
The distance between the eyes, across the fore- 
head, is anteriorly about three-, posteriorly about 
four diameters of the eye. On the top of the 
head, on the upcer lip and the throat appear some 
minute distant pores, the number of which varies 
individually. Of the three united fins the two 
are entirely membranous ; the very small caudal 
encloses from two to five undivided rays, so very 
minute, that a lens is required to observe them 
through the semitransparent membrane. In 
adult individuals they are frequently not distin- 
cuishable. ‘The dorsal commences a little be- 
hind the root of the tail, rising into a low arch 
above the middle of the tail and then gradually 
decreasing towards the caudal. The anal may 
be traced from the anus in the form of a raised 
linc, sunk in a groove; on the posterior two 
thirds of the tail it forms a skinny hem, less 
elevated than the dorsal. Both are frequently 
very indistinct in individuals of all ages, and 
can then barely be. distinguished by their 
semitransparency. Single individuals occur on 
the coasts of Pinang at all seasons. The 
constant characters occur in Monopterus levis, 
Richardson, and in AL. cinereus, Richardson ; 
of the inconstaut characters some are applicable 
to either. —Ophiocardsa phagriana, McClelland, 
is described as having two short tubular nostrils 
at the extremity of the muzzle, and five brancht- 
ostevous rays. Doth characters are erroneous, 
and the fish nowise differs from M. jovanicus. 
—NMonopterus grammicus, (Cantor,) | Note. Syn. 
Symbranchus gramnicus, Cantor: Ann. and 
Mag. of Nat. Ilist. IX. 80.—Monoplerus mar- 
moratus, Temminck et Schlegel: Fauna Japon.— 
Monopterus marmoratus, Juchardson: Report, 
1845, 315. This eel is numerous at Chusan in 
streamlets, canals and estuaries. As it is a fa- 
vourite article of food, it is kept by the inhabit- 
ants of Chusan in large jars with fresh water. 
But it is capable of hving a considerable time out 
of water. It 1s of voracious habits, feeding on 
smaller fishes,and it takes hooks baited with earth- 
worms.]| observed at Chusan and in Japan, pre- 
sents the following differences. The head is con- 
tained about 102 times in the total length, 
the tail from 4} to 5, and in a_ japanese 
specimen it was about 7 times in the total. 
‘The head is consequently proportionally longer, 
and the tail shorter than in M. gavanicus. 
The living individual examined in 1840 at Chu- 
san had the head, back and sides above the late- 
ral line of a reddish yellow ground-colcur ; the 
rest of a-dark buff ; the whole body covered with 
numerous black irregular lines, ke inscriptions, 
leaving but little of the yellow and. buff to. view. 
In other external, and in anatomical characters 


they agreed with M. javanicus; and. it remains 


to be ascertained if the above mentioned differ- 
ences are constant, specific, or merely individual. 
The original of Mf. «xanthognathus, Richardson 
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[Voyage of H. M. 8. Sulphur, Ichthyoloay : 


118, Pl. 52, Fig. 7.) .is’ either M. jara- 
niens, or AL, grammicas, if the Jatter is a 
distirict species. In Afonopterus javanicus the 
heart is situated at a distance behind the 
cill-opening of about 1} times the length of 
the head. ‘The digestive canal is about 2 of the 
total Jength.- ‘The oesophagus and stomach form 
along canal, which gradually widens towards 
the pylorus, and is about + of the digestive 
canal ; on the internal surface appper some longi- 
tudinal rug, which terminate at a short distance 
from the pylorus. ‘The origin of the duodenum 
is internally marked by a very distinct valve, and 
externally by a considerable constriction. The 
esats of the stomach are perceptibly thicker than 
those of the intestines, which form a narrow ey- 
linder without ececopyloric appendages or cir- 
cumvolutions, and widen a little towards the anus. 
The liver is hnear, consisting of a sinele lobe, 
but. subdivided by numerous small transverse in- 
cisions 3 it accompanies the stomach and tenuin- 
ates a little behind the pylorus. 
ORDER PLECTOGNATHE. 
Fam. BALISTISID-#. 

Genus BALISTES, ((drtedi] Linne; 1748) 
Cuvier, 1817. Body compressed ; in each jaw 
a single series of eizut, generally trenchant, teeth ; 
skin scaly or granulated, but not exactly osseous ; 
anterior dorsal composed of one or more spines, 
articulated with a peculiar bone, fixed to the 
skull and furrowed to receive the spines; poste- 
rior dorsal soft, long, opposite to a nearly similar 
anal; ventrals none, but a pelvic bone suspended 
to those of the shoulder. 


(3870) Baltstes conspreilium, Bloch-Schneider. 


Sywx. Renard: I. 15, lig, 88. 
Baliste aimericain, Lacepede, [. 377, Pl. 
lo. Vig. 2. 
Ralistes conspicillum, 
ATA. 
Balistes bicolor, Shaw, V- 407, Pl. 168. 
Lesson et Garnot: Voy. de la Coquille, 
PLY. 
Quoy et Gaimard: Uranie, P!.——Fig. lL. 
Balistes conspicillum, Cuv. KR. A. IT. 
373, note. 
-Rhinacanthus  conspicillum, 
_ IL. 325. | 
- Balistesconspicillum, Richardson : 
port, 1845, 201. 
Balistes conspicillum,. Temm. et, Schl. 
' Fauna Japon. Pisces, ‘fab. CXXIX. 
Fig. J. (Adull.) | 


Bloch-Schneider, 


Swainson, 


Re- 


1 





ee ee 


distant white’ dots: fins brownish white; second 
dorsal, caudal and anal with large brownish grey 
or black patches. Iris pale frosted silvery 
minutely dotted with brown ; in some with three 
or four indistinct radiating brown bars ; orbital 
margin blackish. (From 3 to 6 inch. in length:) 
Yellowish-, reddish- or blackish-Brown, back 
darker, abdomen lighter than the rest ; sides, 
throat and abdomen in some individuals with 
more or less distinct rounded whitish spots; [In 
one jndivicual, taken off the Natunas Isles, (4° 
N, L. 108° KE. in the southern part of the China 
Sea,) the body was said to be covered with blood 
red spots ; after having been preserved in spirits 
of wine, it appeared of a uniformly blackish 
brown.| and in others an indistinct whitish 
forwards arched band from eye to eye ; pectorals 
transparent brownish grey with a blackish spot 
atthe root; rest of the fins brownish black, 
darker than the body; the basal half of their 
membranes in some individuals with very indis- 
tinet whitish spots. fiis pale silvery round the 
pupil; rest black. 1) 3 ~ 23, 24 or 25, C 102, 


A 20, 2) or 22, P14 or 15, Br. VI. Inhabits 
Sea of Malayan Peninsula and Islands, Japan, 


China Sea, Natuans, Indian Ocean, Mauritius, 
Madagascar. Total length: 6 inch. When the 
pelvie spine is withdrawn the general outline of 
the body is oval. ‘The length of the head, from 
the muzzle te the upper part of the eill-opening, 
is contained © 1 times in the total length. The 
anterior angle’of the orbit is situated close to the 
profile above the centre of the length of the head, 
of which the horizontal diameter is 2; the dis- 
tance across the shehtly arched forehead is a lit- 
tle less than two diameters. ach nostril has 
two small tubular apertures situated a httle im 
front of the anterior angle of the orbit ; the an- 
terior aperture is directed forwards, the posterior 
backwards. The mouth is small with fleshy 
lips. In each jaw appear erght obliquely trun- 
cated, trenchant teeth, gradually increasing in 
size towards the svmphysis. In the teeth of the 
upper jaw the internal surface is larger than the 
external, elongated oval, flattened with a rounded 
impression at the anterior part. In young indi- 
viduals the internal surface is finely transversely 
furrowed, but with age 1t becomes smooth. The 
internal surface of the teeth of the lower jaw is 
almost entirely hid by a small crescent-shaped 
membrane. The tongue is small, rounded, fleshy 
and tied to the floor of the mouth. The anterior 
dorsal commences a little behind the anterior 
third of the back, the caudal not included ; the 


(Young from 1 t6 3 inch. in length.) Head | first spine is very thick, with the anterior round- 
above, back and upper half of the sides pale; ed margin prickly ; the sides are smooth, longi- 
rust-coloured or reddish’ brown, with more or/tudinally striated; the length is less than } of 
less distinct. snuff-coloured, short, longitudi-; the head ; but in very young individuals it is pro- 


i 


nally undulating li 
sides, throat and 





jes or spots; lower half of} portionally a little longer. ‘The second spine, which 
abdomen impure brownish} at the root is in contact with the former, is much 


white with pale brown patches; in some| slenderer, smooth, and but 4 of the anterior ; it 
on the sides of the head and body a few is easily laid down, and when it reclines, the an- 
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terior trigger-like spine’ spontaneously follows. 
The third, slender: spine is placed at a distance. 
from the’ second of ‘twice its own length, which 
is 4 of that of the former; it may be reclined 
either forwards or backwards in the groove of the 
back. All three spines are connected by a lax 
membrane. “The distance from the first to the 
third spine equals the length of the foriner, and 
also the distance from the third spine to the pos- 
terior dorsal fin. ‘The latter is nearly equilateral 
triangular. ‘Ihe anterior four rays, of which the 
first and second are undivided, rapidly increase 
in leneth; the fifth and sixth are the longest, by 
4 longer than the first dorsal spine ; the succeed- 
ing rays gradually decrease ; the last, which 1s 
undivided, equals the third spine. The sides of 
all the rays of this and the remaining fins are co- 
yered with minute spines. The extent of the 
base of the second dorsal equals the distance of 
this fin from the first dorsal spine. Its distance 
from the caudal eqauls that from the third spine. 
The caudal is broad with the posterior margin 
convex ; the length ts a little less than the longest 
dorsal rays. The anus is situated opposite the 
first dorsal ray ; the anal fin commences opposite 
the fourth; the extent of the base is a little 
shorter than that of the posterior dorsal; in 
other respects the two are equal and terminate 
opposite each other. The length of the rounded 
pectorals asa little more than } of the head. 
The pelvie spine protrudes but very little, and 1s 
but slightly protractile ; externally its Jength 
equals that of the longest dorsal rays ; the trian- 
gular dewlap has the anterior and posterior mar- 
cins equal, but the base, from the root of the 


pelvic spine to the anus, excceds by } the 
two margins. The vertical diameter of the 


occiput equals the length of the head; that 
in front of the posterior dorsal is contamed 24 
times in the total length; when the pelvic 
spine is protracted the greatest vertical dia- 
meter is 4 of the total length. The body 1s 
covered with rhomboidal prickly scales. At 
a little distance beneath the back and behind the 
pectorals, each scale is provided with a central, 
backwards arched, small but strong spine, form- 
ing longitudinal series, of which upwards of 20 
may be counted between the posterior dorsal and 
the anal, 10 on the tail. At the lower part of 
the dewlap these spines appear in clusters of from 
three to five. The stomach is capacious, elon- 
vated , it contained remains of fish; (in several, 
of Hxocoetus nigripennis, Cuv. and Val.) The 
intestinal canal is wide, contained about 13 times 
in the total length. The liver is large ; the right 
lobe consists of two elongated portions ; the left 
is broader and deeply cleft. The gall-bladder 
is large, ovoid, expanded with a whitish green 
fluid ; the spleen is small. The silvery air-vessel 
4s elongated oval, occupying the upper part of 
the abdominal cavity. At Pinang and Siuga- 
pore this species is numerous at all seasons. 












Genus MONACANTHUS, Cavier, 1817. 
Scales small, covered with stiff asperities, close 
like velvet; extremity of the pelvis salient and 
spinous ; anterior dorsal fin with a large prickly 
spine, and a second almost imperceptible. 


(3871) Monacunthus tomentosus, Linne.) 
Syn. Seba: LIT. Tab. XXIV. Fig. 18. 
Gronov, Mus. ‘lab. VI. Fig. 5. 
Balistes tomentosus, Linne: Syst. 1463. 
Distinct from Balistes fomentosus, 
Bloch, Pl. 148, which Cuvier refers to 
Pira aca, Maregr. 154. Mr. Swainson 
quotes the species of Bloch, (Sw. Il. 


Qs ow e 


Ba pon Omen vent Shaw, V. 401, Pl. 
69, 
Monacauthns tomentosus, Cuvier, R. A. 
Ty. 373 ©). 

(Foung.) Yellow; dewlap washed with grey ; 
except the throat and dewlap, the rest of the 
body with numerous small rounded cobalt blne 
spots ; first dorsal spine yellow with three black- 
ish rings, membrane bluish white minutely dot- 
ted with brown ; posterior dorsal, anal and pec- 
torals vellowish, transparent ; eaudal rays whitish, 
membrane black. Iris pale golden, orbital mar- 
em blackish. 1) 2—31, C 104, A 28, P12, 
Br. VI. Inhabits Se of Pinang, Indian Ocean. 
Total leneth; 3¢ inch. When the pelvic spine 
is withdrawn, the outline of the body is elongated 
oval. The length of the head, from the muzzle 
to a little behind the orbit, is contained 32 times 
in the total. The eve is situated at a little dis- 
tance beneath the first dorsal spine, and above 
the pectorals and gill-openings; the horizontal 
diameter is 1 of the length of the head and 
equals the distance between the eyes. ‘The nostrils, 
lips, teeth and tongue resemble those organs of 
Ralistes conspieillum. The first dorsal spine 
rises above the eye; is moderately strong, slight- 
ly arched and serrated hoth on the anterior and 
posterior margin ; it is a little less than 4 of the 
length of the head: the second spine is very 
slender, like a bristle and flexible, 3 of the length 
of the former. Their connecting membrane ex- 
tends but little behind the orbit; its distance 
from the posterior dorsal equals the length of 
the first spine. The first four rays of the 
posterior dorsal gradually increase in length ; 
the fifth ray, from which the rest very slowly 
decrease, is but little longer than the hori- 
zontal diameter of the eye; the extent of the 
base is 4 of the length of the head; the dis- 
tance from the caudal is } of the extent of the 
base. All the rays of the posterior ‘dorsal, the 
small and the pectorals are undivided and’spinous 
on their sides. The caudal is elongated; with the 
posterior margin rounded; all the rays except 
the upper and lower, are divided ; the length of 
the central ones is ¢ of the head. Although the 
anal commences a little in front of the posterior 


dorsal, the extent of its base is not longer; in 
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other respects it resembles the Gorsal. The pec- ascending towards the first dorsal spine ; angular 
torals are rounded, } of the length of the head. | from side to side; the horizontal distance be- 
‘The point of the pelvic spine barely projects | tween the eyes equals one diameter.. ‘The nos- 
beyond the integuments: the spine ‘is large, | trils, lips, teeth and tongue resemble those or- 
arched ; 2 of the length of the head; it is verv | gans of Balistes conspicillum. ‘The four upper 
protractile, forming the anterior margin of the branchiostegous rays are slender like hairs, the 
triangular dewlap : the base of the latter equals | fifth is broad, sabre-like, with the upper margin 
this margin; but the posterior margin is shorter | elongated ; it appears like two soldered together ; 
by 3. The vertical diameter of the protracted | the first dorsal spine is strong and a little back- 
dewlap is contained 23 times iu the total; in} wards arched; the anterior surface is rounded, 
front of the posterior dorsal it is 3 of the total. | longitudinally furrowed and very prickly ; the 
‘The whole body has a downy appearance from | posterior is smooth, with about 7 strong down- 
being covered with minute prilckles, rough to the : wards directed thorns on each side ; the length 
touch ; those of the tail are a little longer than : of the spine equals the distance from the muzzle 
the rest. A solitary individual occurred at; to the eye. ‘Lhe membrane is very short nd. 
Pinang in July, 1844. completely cnvelops the imunute slender second 
spine. ‘The furyow of the back is very short and 
not intended to receive the first spine, which can 
SywBalistes geographicus, Peron. but partially be laid down, so as not to touch the 
Monacanthus geographicus. Cuv. R. A.; back, by reclinmg the second. The distance 

IL.373 , Pl. XI. Big. 2. (Lowng). | fyom the first spine to the posterior dorsal tin is 
Monacanthus geographicus, Swainson, | undulating, gradually ascending, and equals the 

tacts distance from the muzzle to the first spine. All 
Ground-colour pale greemish blue with scat-| the rays of the posterior dorsal are undivided, 
tered sinall brown spots ; from the anterior part | with minute spines ; the first is but little shorter 


(3872) Monacanthus geoyraphicus, (Peron). 


of the base of 
eye an oblique, undulating, lilac brownish band, 


* the posterior dorsal to behind the 


than the second and third, the longest, which are 
2 of the first dorsal spine. ‘The succeeding rays 


edged with whitish, and with numerous small | cradually decrease ; the base is very sloping ; its 


brown spots; a sccond similar from the middle 
of the base of the posterior dorsal to beneath the 


are frequently interrupted or broken up, so as to 
make the body resemble a geographical chart of 
islands ; from the anterior part of the orbit three 





he pt the | spine. 
pectorals ; a third from the posterior part of the | 
latter fin and the tail to the anus; these bands | 


extent equals the distance from the first dorsal 

The distance from the caudal is + of the 
base. The ‘nal fin is placed opposite to the 
posterior dors’al which it resembles. ‘The caudal 
is broad rounded ; in individuals from 5 inches 
in length and more, the upper, undivided ray, 
and the adjoining half of the second, divided one, 


or four short radiating brownish bands ; first 
dorsal spime greenish blue, indistinctly annulated 
with brown ; membrane pale lilac clouded and 
minutely dotted with brown; rays of posterior 
dorsal, caval and anal pale greenish blue; their 
membranes pale brownish lilac transparent ; ba- 


project beyond the others, and form a kind of 
short filament. The length of the central rays 
are in young individuals 2, in older 43. in the 
‘total. ‘The pectorals are rounded, 4 of the 
length of the head. ‘The pelvic spine is strong, 
nearly + of the total length, and very protractile. 
gal half of dorsal with three or four parallel un- | Near the scarcely projecting apex is a deep naked 
dulating brown lines ; and with a dark brown | incision in the anterior margin, with five strong 
nel-work ; anterior two thirds of caudal with uu- upwards directed thorns. Atthe incision there 
merous brown dotted lines, parallel to the post- ig no joint in the spine, but there is one a little 
erior margin, near which 6 or 7 pale blackish | lower down, so that the thorny apex of the spine 
lilac confluent lines ; lower part of the dewlap | is freely moveable both forwards and backwards. 
~pale whitish lilac with small browa spots. Iris | The figure in Regue Animad incorrectly represents 
frosted silvery, with indistinct radiating brown-| the pelvic spine with two backwards moveable 
ish bars. 1) 2-29, 31 or 32, C 10+, A 29, 30, | pieces. ‘The dewlap is large, triangular, with 
3] or 32, P18 or 12, Br. V. Inhabits Sew ef) the lower part arched, scaleless and half trans- 
Pinang, Smgapore,, Malayan Peninsulu. ‘Total parent ; in it are enveloped upwards of 33. ten- 
Jength: 8% inch.~€When the pelvic spine is j dinous lines, the points of which slightly project 
withdrawn, the form ofthe body is nearly rhom-' beyond the margin; as many of them are divid- 
bic. The-length of the head, from the muzzle | ed, they have the appearance of rays. ‘The shape 
to a little behind the orbit is contained 33 times | of the expanded dewlap is in early age triangu- 
in the total. The eye is situated at a short dis- | lar; with age the posterior angle becomes trun- 
tance beneath the first dereal spine ; the post- jcated. The base of the triangle equals the 





erlor margin of the orbit is immediately above 
the gill-opening ; the horizontal diameter of the 
eye is contained 44 times in the length of the 
head, The outline of the forehead is concave, 





length of the pelvic spine; the arched lower 


margin is by one third shorter. When the dew- 
lap is expanded, the- vertical diameter at the first 
dorsal spine is contained 1-8, times in the total 
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length ; between the posterior dorsal and the 
anal it is 24. The whole body .is covered with 
minute crowded, backwards directed spines ; 
near the upper and lower margin of the tail 
appears a longitudinal series of four larger 
seales, each armed with a short but strong 
forwards awhed spine. Individuals less than 
above. four inches in length, present no trace of 
‘these spines. This species has lateral line, the 
course of which is distinguished by a line of 
spines a little larger than the rest. It commences 
the posterior margin of the orbit, ascending 
slightly towards the posterior dorsal, when it 
abruptly descends towards the middle of the side, 
and then continues straight to the caudal. At 
its origin it gives off a short vertical branch to 
the root of the first dorsal spine; a second above 
the orbit, and nostril towards the muzzle; a 
third along the lower margin of the orbit, where 
it subdivides in an upper branch which proceeds 
horizontally to the chin, and in a lower undulat- 
At 


ing obliquely downwards to the dewlap. 
Pinang this species is numerous at all scasons. 


(3878) Monucanthus penicilligerus, (Peron.) 


Syn. Balistes penicilligerous, Peron. 
~ Monacanthus penicilligerus, Cuv. R. A. 
Il. 374@, PI XI. Big. 3. 
Chetodermis penicilligerus, 
Il. 327. 

Gronnd-colour pale whitish green, with numer- 
ous black lines ; those round the orbit raciating, 
those of the rest of the head and the body longi- 
tudinal, undulating ; side by side, behind and 
between the eye and vill-opening, two large 
round purplish black spots, both longitudinally 
divided by a band of brilliant ultramarine, 
through which passes one of the black lines of 
the body ; behind the orbit a smaller purplish 
black spot, edged with pale blue, and three 
similar, vertically placed between the nuddle of 
the posterior dorsal and the anal; along the 
base of the latter fins, the dewlap and the caudal 
several irregular black spots ; spines of the body 
hyaline ; Hips and filaments whitish red, the lat- 
ter dotted and ringed with black ; dorsal spine 
whitish gtey with black spots ; membrane hya- 
line, dotted with brown ; fin-rays brownish white, 
membranes hyaline; those of the posterior dorsal, 
caudal and anal with numerous small rounded 
black ‘spots placed in series parallel with the base 
of the fins. Pupil black, horizontally elliptical ; 
iris-golden bronze, with six radiating pale ‘crim- 
son bars.D 1—23 or 26,C 104 A 21 or 24,P 13, 
Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pitang, Singapore. Total 
length : 6% itch. The'form is rhombic, but ap- 
pears shorter and broader than that of M. geo- 
graphicus, The length of the head from the muzzle 
toa little behind the ‘orbit, is contamed 34 times 
in the total. The posterior margin of the orbit 
is situated nearly-in the middle bétween the dor- 
sal spine and the gill-opening the horizontal dia- 


Swainson. 


meter of the eye is 3 of the length of the head ; 
the horizontal diameter between both exceeds 
the diameter by }. ‘The nostrils, lips, teeth and 
tongue resemble those organs of Balistes conspi- 
cillum. ‘The upper branchiostegous ray is the 
longest, and closely attached to the second, which 
at its root appears tobe double; the fourth 1s 
setaceous like the preceding, but-a little removed 
from them; the fifth is broader than the rest, 
but less so than itis in AL. geographicus. The 
dorsal spine is proportioually longer in young in- 
dividuals ; it is tetragonal, slightly arched back- 
wards, aud is armed with strong thorns on the 
four margins and it carries numerous long’ fila- 
ments like those of the body. I[t can but slight- _ 
ly be reclined ; its length is less than } of its 
distance from the muzzle ; its membrane descends 
from the middle of the posterior surface, and ex- 
tends to a little in front of the nuddle of the 
distance between the two dorsals. ‘There appears 
to be no second spine. The interval between the 
dorsal spine and the first ray forms three slight 
undulations, and slightly exceeds the length of 
the spine. ‘lhe length of the rays of the poste- 
rior dorsal differs but slightly; those in the 
middle, the longest, are % of the spine. The ex- 
tent of the base equals the distance from the muz- 
zle to the dorsal sgjne. ‘The anal commences 
opposite the 4th or 5th ray of the posterior dor- 
sal, but it terminates opposite the latter. The 
distance of both from the caudal is + of the ex- 
tent of the posterior dorsal. ‘The caudal is near- 
ly rhomboidal ; the length of the central ray is 
1 of the total. The pectorals are rounded, their 
length equals that of the longest rays of the pos- 
terior dorsal. ‘The pelvic spine is very strong, 
less protractile than that of AZ geographicus, 
but the jointed apex is more projecting ; the 
dewlap is small, triangular, the anterior margin 
and the base equal the length of the caudal ; the 
posterior margin is + less. When the dewlap is 
protracted, the vertical diameter between the 
root of the dorsal spine and apex of the pelvic 1s 
contained 12 times in the total length ; at the 
second dorsal it is 24. ‘The body is very rough, 
covered with short strong spines, gencrally termi- 
nating in two, but frequently m more points, of 
which the posterior is longer than the rest and di- 
rected obliquely backwards. ‘The spines of the body 
are disposed in longitudinal series ; those of the 
head are smaller, crowded and not in series ; those 
of the tail are different from those of the rest of the 
body. No lateral line is petceptible. The fila- 
ments of the body are rather long, varying from 
one to three diameters of the eye ; they ‘consist 
of a main trunk, tapering to :wbrush:of fine 
branchlets, and from three to-seven lateral brach- 


| es, placed in quincunx, each subdivided.in minor 


branches, with fine brush-hke points. On the 


‘sides of the head and body the filaments are few 


and widely scattered ; they appear in greatest 


number round the lips, on the forehead, on both 
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sides of the dorsal spine, iu the interval between 
the dorsals, and on the margin from the chin to 
the apex of the pelvic spine. ‘Iwo individuals, 
34 and 4¢ inches in length, were observed at 
Singapore in May-1840, a third, 6% inch, oceur- 
red at Pinang in October 1844. 


Genus ALUTARIUSs Curier, 1817. Body 
elongated, covered with minute close vranules, 
scarcely visible to the naked eve; a single spine 
in the anterior dorsal fin ; pelvis entirely hid be- 
neath the skin and without the spinous projection 
of Badistes and Monacanthus. 


(3874) Alutarius obliteratus, Cautor. 


Balistes monoceros, Bloch, Tab. 147 ? 
Balistes monoceros, Shaw, V.399, (excl. 
Syn. B. moxoceros. Linné) Pl. 168 ? 
Alutera: Bloch. 147 Cuv. R. A... 374 
(+) (According to Cuvier diferent from 
Balistes monocerus, Linné, Catesby 19. 
(Regne Anin | ce.) 
Alutera monoceros, Bloch 117, Swainson. 
1.327? 
(Young, 3% inch in length.) Head above and 
back pale blackish brown; upper half of the sides 
pale vellowish olive, with numerous half effaced, 


wregular, blackish brown spots ; lower half of 


the sides, throat and abdoinen light unpure 
greenish yellow, pale silvery ; first dorsal spine, 
membrane and caudal vellowish olive, the latter 
with three backwards arched, indistinct blackish 
bands, of which the anterior a little behind the 
root, the second in the middle, the third along 
the posterior margin ; posterior dorsal, anal cd 
pectorals pale transparent yellowish. Iris green- 
ish yellow. (72 inch in length.) (rround-colour 
darker; back with numerous oblique or vertical 
spots; sides of head, body and abdomen with 
similar larger ones of irregular form, all the spots 
of a pale, half-effaced, blackish colour ; caudal 
rays yellowish olive, membrane hyaline, closely 
and minutely dotted with black ; posterior mar- 
gin blackish. D 2—46 or 47, C 101, A 47, 48 
or 49, P14, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. 
Total length : 72 inch. 


The form is broad lan- 


teeth. The latter are very.pointed ; in other re- 
spects they as well as the tongue resemble those 
organs of Balistes conspicilum. . The linear gill- 
openings are placed obliquely, with the upper 
extremity opposite the posterior margin of the 
orbit, the anterior extremity extends a little far- 
ther than the orbit; in its course the gill-open- 
ing deviates a little downwards from the ..corres- 
ponding profile of the forehead; its length 
exceeds by 4 the horizontal diameter of the eye. 
The tive superior branchiostegous rays, ere seta- 
ceous, gradually decreasing in length towards the 
sixth, which is the shortest, and broad, like a 
sabre. ‘Lhe first dorsal spime is rather slender 
shehtly arched, tetragonal and armed with thorns 
on all four margins; the membrane is very small 
and covipletely covers the second spine. The 
latter 1s excessively minute, yet distinct. The 
length of the first spine equals that of the gill- 
opening ; its distance from the muzzle is + 
of that of the body, not ineluding the caudal ; 
from the posterior dorsal it is a little less. 
The latter interval deviates but slightly up- 
wards from the horizontal. The secound dorsal 
commences a little in front of the centre of 
tue total length; it is generally low; the longest 
rays, towards the middle, equal the length of the 
eill-openmy ; the base is sloping, and equals the 
distance between the chin and the first dorsal 
spine. ‘The interval between the last dorsal and 
root of the "Qpper caudal ray is contained 2.4 
times in the #xtent of the posterior dorsal fin, it 
equals the vertical diameter of the root of the 
caudal, but itis 3 of the leagth of the latter. 
The anal commences a little in front of the pos- 
terior dorsal, and terminates a little farther back. 
In very voung individuals the caudal is bluntly 
pointed, 3+ of the total length; im older ones it 
becomes rounded, and scarcely exceeds + of the 
total. ‘The rounded pectorals commence behind 
the lower half of the gill-opening, which latter 
they scarcely exceed in length. ‘The greatest 
vertical diaineter of the body, at the first dorsal 
spine, 1s -4 of the total length; that at the first 
rav of the posterior dorsal is less by 4. Four 


ceolate, the abdominal profile a little more | solitary individuals were at considerable inter- 


arched than the dorsal. ‘The length of the head, 
from the chin to a little behind «the orbit, is 
about 2 of the total. ‘The eye is situated in the 
centre between the first dorsal spine. and the 
upper extremity of the gill-opening ; the hori- 
zontal diameter is alittle less than + of. the 
length of the head. \ The frontal outline gently 
slopes from the first ddysal spine to the muzzle ; 
that. of the throat is moke oblique and continues 
in a moderate arch to thé anus. ‘The horizontal 
distance between the eyes ‘exceeds that diameter 
of each eye by 3. ‘In front \pf the eye appear two 
tubular nasal apertures, contiguous and both di- 
rected backwards ; the anterior is the larger and 
closed by a small membranous'valve. The lips 
are very thin, membranous, and scarcely cover the 


| vals observed at Pinang. Shortly after death 


the spots of the"body almost entirely disappear, 
and specimens preserved in spirits of wine ac- 
quire a pale dark slate-colour. They might be 
mistaken for dlutarius derardi, Lesson, [ Voy. de 
la Coquille, Ichth. 107, Pl. 7. Syn. dleuteres 
berardt, Richardson, Ichth. of Sulph. 132, Pl. 61, 
Fig. 1.— dleuteres berardi, Richardson, Report, 
1845, 202 and 318.—. cenereus, ‘emminck 
et Schlegel :, Fauna Japonica: Pisc. Tab. CKXXT. 
Fig.1,] but the latter species is distinguished by 
a proportionally shorter head, a smaller eye,; the 
anal fin commences a little behind.the posterior 
dorsal, and the distance between the latter and 
the caudal equals,the length of the. caudal, and 
is consequently proportionally greater. - 
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(3875) Alutarius Levis, (Bloch). 
Syn. Balistes scriptus, Osbeck, Voyage, 1. 
74? - 
Balistes lxevis, Bloch. Tab. 414. 
Balistes monoceros, Solander, _ 
Balistes levis, Shaw, V. 405. 
Alusera levis, Cuv. R.A. OL. 874 (4 
 Alutera levis, Swainson. IL. 327. 
Aleuteres levis, Richardson, Ichth. of 
Sulph. 13], Pl. 61. Fig. 3. 
Aleuteres laevis, J\ichardson, 
1845, 202. 


Ground-colour bright yellowish green olive ; 
round and beneath the orbit, between the two 
dorsals, on the cheeks, throat and abdomen  sin- 
yle short, longitudinal or oblique, ultriamarine 
bands; the rest of the head and body with nu- 
inerous distant rounded ultramarine spots ; first 
aud second dorsal spine, and their membrane, 
and the caudal rays yellowish olive, dotted with 
black ; caudal membrane pale greenish white, 
densely dotted with brown and with four indis- 
tinct reddish brown bands, of which the anterior 
a little behind the root of the fin, the fourth on 
the posterior margin ; rest of the fins hyaline. 
tris volden bronze, orbital margin blackish. =D 
2—46, C 103, A49, P14, Br. VI. Inhabits 


Report, 


Sea of Pinang, Indian Ocean, Canary Islands, 
Carribean Sea, China Sea. ‘Total length: 95 


inch, ‘Lhe form is elongated lanceolate, broader 
at the tail than at the muzzle. The length of 
the head is contained 32 times inthe total. The 
length of the head, froin the chin to a_ little be- 
hind the orbit, 1s contained 33 times inthe 
total. ‘The eye is situated between the first dor- 
sal spine and the upper extremty of the gill- 
opening, alittle closer to the former than to the 
latter ; the horizontal diameter 1s + of the head. 
From the muzzle the profile gently ascends to 
the first dorsal spine, the corresponding profile 
from the chin to the anus, describes a gently 
rising arch, so that the outline of the head 1s 
clongated conical with the point truncated. ‘The 
horizontal distance between the eyes equals two 
diameters. ‘The nostrils, lips, teeth and tongue 
reseinble those organs of df. obliteradus. ‘The 
upper extremity of the oblique linear gill-opening 
is gituated in the middle between :the centre of 
the lower orbital margin and the root of the 
pectorals ; the lower extremity extends to a 
little in front of the. o:bit; the length equals 
the horizontal diameter of the eye. The first 
dorsal spine is slender and flexible and covered 
with granules like those of the body; its length 
1s } of its distance from the muzzle, which is 
contained 4} times in the total length. ‘The. 
inembrane is simall completely hiding the minute 


second dorsal spine. , The groove of the back.is. 
§ of the length of the first spine which, howe. 
ever, does not sufficiently recline, so as to come: 


in contact with:the back. ‘The interval between 


the two dorsals ascends gently backwards, and| 
8Q1 





| equals the distance from the muzzle to the ante- 
{ rlor margin of the orbit. 


The posterior dorsal is 
low, the longest rays ‘exceeding the horizontal 


| diameter of the eve by 3; the extent of the base 


equals the distance from the muzzle to the first 
dorsal spine ; the distance between the last dor- 
sal and the root of the upper caudal ray equals 
the verticle diameter at the root of the caudal 
both are contained 24 times in the extent of the 
base of the posterior dorsal. The anus is situ- 
ated opposite the third ray of the posterior dor- 
sal; the anal commences opposite the 6th, and 
extends farther back than the opposite fin, which 
it otherwise resembles. ‘The caudal is very large, 
broad oval; the central rays, the longest, equal 
the length of the head. ‘The rounded pectorals 
slightly exceed the longest dorsal rays. ‘The 
verticle diameter at the first dorsal spine and at — 
the first dorsal ray, equal the distance between 
the spine and the muzzle ; in the centre between 
the two dorsals the diameter equals the head. A 
single individual was observed at Pinang in De- 
cember 1842. Shortly after death the body be- 
came shining blackish, a shade lighter than the 
blue marks, which changed to intense bluish 
black. 


(3876) dlutarius barbatus, (Gray.) Plate VIII. 
Fig 1. 
(Icon.) Balistes (Anacanthus) barbatus, Gray : 
Mi. Ind. Zool. 1. Pl. 84, Fig. 2. 
Anacanthus barbatus, Gray: Zool. Mis- 
ecll. §. [The following are Mr. Gray’s 
character: “ Anacanthus. Body lone, 
lanceolate, compressed, coverec with 
small scaler; head produced, beak- 
shaped mouth small; under lip one 
bearded; pelvis produced, bag-like, 
with a single rather long spine in front : 
dorsal fin one. long; anal long; tail 
long, lanceolate ; most allied to Adue- 
ra (les Aluteres, Cuv.). ‘“* clnacanthus 
barbatus, Wlust Ind. Zool. Pisce. t. 1. f. 
2. Brown, rather paler beneath ; un- 
der part of the jaws, body aud ventral 
ouch whitish, marbled with black 
lines : anal fin produced a little beyond 
the dorsal fin; tail nearly half as long 
as the body, D 46. V 11, A 60,P 8? 
Singapore.” _ (Zool. Miscell. 1831, p. 
8.) Comparison of preserved speci- 
mens of this fish with the plate in the 
Hlustr. of Ind. Zoology. leaves little 
doubt that the latter is an sncorrect — 
copy. The draughtsmen has overlook- 
ed the anterior dorsal fin. and added a 
ventral spine and pouch. These two 
ere the principal distinguishing .cha- 
racters of the Gen. daacanthus.. Both 
however. are erroneous : the fish ds. a 
true Aluéarius, and the genus dxacan- 
— thusiginadwissible} 
Psilocepbalus barbatus, Swainson, IT 
-' 397. [Psilocephalus, Swainson, 1839 
is a second geuus foinded upon the 
ficure of Anacanthus barbatus in Ill. 
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lud. Zool. Tt is thus doubly inadmis- 
sible being a synonyme of Anacanthus, 
aud being founded upon erroneous 
characters. | 
Dark bluish green slate-coloured ; filament of 
the chin black ; spine of the anterior dorsal pale 
bluish green, membrane hyaline, minutely dot- 
tect with black ; posterior dorsal, anal and pecto- 
rals transparent brownish white, rays pale yel- 
lowish brownish yellow ; caudal rays yellow, 
inembrane black. Pupil black, horizontally oval ; 
iris silvery. 


( |—44, 63, 

1—47, ‘ 61, ; 7 : 

D2) 5g, BE Ad gg” PO Be VI 
ACh 51. 59, 


Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Singapore. otal 
length: 9%inch. ‘The form of the body is nar- 
row, very elongated, resembling the blade of a 
knife; the sides compressed, the abdomen nearly 
trenchant. ‘lhe head is very elongated, gradu- 
ally attenuated towards the imuzzle; its leneth 
from the chin to a little behind the orbit 1s 4. of 
the total, or very little more or less. ‘The eye 
occupies the commencement of the postertor fitth 
of the head : it is situated bencath the spine of 
the anterior dorsal, close to, without encroaching 
upon the profile ; the horizontal diameter is 2, 
rarely | of the length of the head ; the horizontal 
distance between the eyes is but 4 of their dia- 
meter. ‘The two apertures of each nostril are 
minute, tubular, opening side by side immediate- 
Iv in front of the anterior margin, of the orbft. 
‘The lower jaw is longer than than the upper, be- 
vond which the rounded chin projects ; the mouth 
is a sinall transversal cleft which opens vertically 
onthe upper part of the muzzle; the lips are 
thin, membranous; the teeth, apparently 8 in 
the upper, 6 in the lower jaw, do not differ from 
those of the preceding species of Alutarius. To 
the chin is attached a vertical, soft, fleshy fila- 
ment, tapering from the base into a sharp point, 
its length exceeds } of the head. Hetween the 
branches of the lower jaw, from behind the fila- 
ment to the lower extremity of the gill-opening, 
the skir’of the throat is lax and forms a kind of 
narrow, slightly downwards arched dewlap. ‘The 
foor of the mouth rises gradually towards the 
second third of the head, where the three very 
elongated branchial arches commence. ‘The rest 
of the cavity is a very narrow tube which closely 
follows the gently backwards ascending profile 
of the forehead. No distinct tonene is visible. 
‘The gill-opening is linear, downwards arched and 
very oblique ; commenees beneath the anterior 
angle of the orbit, on:a-dlevel with the root of the 
pectorals, the distance from. which, as well as 
the length of the opening itself, but slightly ex- 
ceeds the horizontal diameter of: the eye. ‘The 
branchiostegous. rays are setaceoug, ‘I'he pelvic 


spine is narrow like the blade of a sabre, 
and in six individuals ‘examined, so com- 


pletely hid in the integaments, as not even to 
encroach upon the abdominal profile which is 
| yery slightly arched. Nor did they offer the 
least trace of a triangular dewlap, as represented 
in the figure Hardwicke’s Illustrations. ‘The 
profile of the back rises but little and slowly from 
the muzzle to the posterior dorsal,rom the ter- 
mination of which it gently descends ; the abdo- 
niinal outline is but little more arched. ‘The an- 
| terior dorsal consists of a single spine placed 
above the pupil, in front of the pectorals ; it is 
very slender, setaceous, covered with minute 
spines; in all individuals observed, it reclined in 
its dorsal groove, but might readily be raised ; 
| the qmembrane is small triangular, apparently 
without a second spine. The distance between 
‘the dorsal spine and the posterior dorsal fin 1s 
| by 3 shorter than that between the spine and the 
chin. ‘The upper margin of the posterior dorsal 
isa little arched ; the ravs towards the middle 
are the longest, and equal the length of the 
spine; the extent of the base exceeds by about. | 
the length of the head ; the interval between the 
last dorsal and the root of the upper caudal ray 
varics from a little less than 3 of, to 2} times in 
the extent of the fin. The anal resembles the 
posterior dorsal, but it commences a little more 
forwards behind the anus, and is carried farther 
backwards, so that its extent at the base exceeds 
that, of the foraner by + or 3, while its distance 
froin the cauda, is $ less than that of the former. 
The candal is véry elongated, lanceolate ; the two 
upper and lower rays are, like those of the other 
fins, undivided; the margins of all rays have a 
serics of microscopic spines. On each side of the 
root of the eaudal appears a triangular pointed 
space, covered with minute hair-like spines, like 
the rest of the body. The length of the central 
| rays vary in the different individuals from 2% 
times in, {o 4 of the total. The upper rays of 
the pectorals, the longest, slightly exceed 7 of 
the leneth of the head. The body 1s covered 
with little rounded seales and has a fine velvety 
appearance from its being densely covered with 
minute, microscopic spines. ‘The lateral line is 
so fine that it is hardly visible to the naked eye. 
Behind the orbit, at its origin, it sends two 
branches round the orbit, of which the upper ane 
accompanies the profile to the muzzle, the lower 
ascends to a little in front of the eye and then 
proceeds parallel to the upper branch. The 
main trunk at first ascends ‘obliquely, but soon 
descends with 3 to 4 short undulations to. a little 
in front of the posterior dorsal, from whence it 
continues in the middle of the side atid terminates 
at the apex of the scaly part‘of the’ caudal. 
The vertical diameter at the upper lips slightly 
exceeds + of the length of the hend ; at the dorsal 
spine it is a little less than #: the gréatest, be- 
tiveen the two dorsals is 2; at the root of the 
caudal it is alittle Jess than } of the head. The 
greatest horizontal diameter, or thickness of the 
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body, is alittle behind the. anterior dorsal fin, 
wheie it equals 1% diameters of the eye; from 
thence it gradually decreases and becomes tren- 
chant towards the tail like the entire abdominal 
part of the fish. A single mutilated individual 
was observed at Singapore in May 1843 ; five 
others, of waich the smallest measured § inches 
in length, occurred at Pinang in the following 
November, in February and August and Decew- 
ber 1844, and in June 1845. After death the 
colour of -the body changes to a dusty pale red- 
dish brown, dotted with black, the caudal mei- 
brane turns pale.bluish grey ; the arched lax skin 
of the throat shrivels up, so as scarcely to be 
visible. 7 


Genus TRIACANTITUS, Cuvier 1817. With 
a kind of ventrals, each supported by a single 
large spinous ray, adhering to a not salient pelvis ; 
anterior dorsal with three or four sinall spines 
behind a very large onc ; skin covered with crowd- 
ed small scales; tail longer than in the other 
sub-genera. 


(3877) Triacanthus biaculeatus, (Bloch.) 
Syw. Balistes biuculeatus, Bloch, Tab. 148. 
Vig. 2. 
Russell, XXJ. Bowree. or Abatoo. 
Balistes, biaculeatus, Shaw, V. £15. PI. 


169. | 
Triacanthus biaculeatus. Cuv. R. A. WI. 
374 (5 ) 


Triacanthus biaculeatus Bennett; Life of 
Raflles. 693. | 
Balistes biaculeatus. Bennett : Fishes of 
Ceylon, No. 15 (Young. ) 

Triacanthus biaculeatus. Swainson, JT. 
326. 
Triacanthus  biaculeatus, 

Rep. 1845, 202. 
Triacanthus biaculeatus, Bleeker: Verh. 

Batav. Gen. XATI. 6. 
Head above and back pale blackish green, lightey. 
on the sides above the lateral line ; rest of the 
sides of body and head and abdomen frosted sil- 
very ; in some a faint blackish spot a little be- 
low the eye ; first dorsal spine silvery blackish, 
the rest white ; the basal half of the spines as 
well as the yellowish imembrane black ; ventral 
spines silvery white ; rest of the fins pale yellow- 
ish in some the margins blackish.  lris pale 
golden, bluish black towards the orbit. 1) 5— 
94 or 25, C 144, A 19 or 20, V1, P14, Br. 
VI. Inhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsula and Is- 
lands, Indian Ocean, Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Madura, Sumdawa, Cc- 
lebes, Seas of China and Australia. Total length : 
9 inch. The form is trapezoid, approaching the 
rhomboidal. ‘The head is broad, pyramidal, ta- 
pering to an elongated muzzle ; the length from 
the latter to.the gill-opening varies from 34 of to 
42. times.in-the total.; The.eye borders upon the 
profile ;.the anterior margin of the orbit is situ- 
ated opposite the commencement of the posteri- 
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or third of the head; the.oblique diameter is } 
of thelength of the head ; the distance of the 
eyes between the anterior angles equals the dia- 
meter, between the posterior angles it is 3 more. 
The two tabular apertures of | each nostril are 
placed obliquely in front of the eye upon profile ; 
the upper aperture ir oval, larger than the lower, 
rounded one. The small mouth. is surrounded 
by thick fleshy lips ; each Jaw bas an external 
sorics of 10 trenchant teeth, of which the cen- 
tral ones are the largest ; in the upper Jaw ap- 
pears a second transversal series of four tuberca- 
lar teeth, of ‘which the central pair are the larger , 
in the lower the corresponding series consists 
but of two tubercular teeth, immediately behind 
the pair ou the symphysis. ‘I'he tongue is sinall 
fleshy, oval and tied to the floor of the cavity, 
The vill-opening is linear, slighty oblique, situ- 
ated immediately in front of the pectorals ; the 
leneth nearly equals the diameter of the eye. 
The distance from the muzzle to the root of the 
first dorsal spine varies from 2 of to 34 times in 
the {otal length. ‘Lhe spine is strong, covered 
to the apex with small bipartite or tripartite 
/spines ; in young individuals its length equals 
the greatest vertical diameter of the body, in 
older ones it is 2 to } less. The second spine is 
much shorter, slenderer, and but slightly rough 
on the posterior Inargins ; its length varies from 
1 to 1 of the former ; the succeeding rays gra- 
‘dually decrease in length, the last one varying 
| from 1 to } of the second ; the connecting mem- 
brane is a little shorter than the spines ; the ex- 


~~ 


tent of the anterior dorsal slightly exceeds } of 


the distance from the first spine to the first ray 


of the posterior dorsal, which varies from } of 


a The posterior 
dorsal is low, gradually rising from the first, un- 
divided, ray to the sixth, and then slowly cle- 
creasing ; the longest ray is 13 diameter of the 
eye ; the extent of the fin nearly equals the 
leneth of the head ; the distance from the root 
of the upper ray of the caudal varies from % to 
7 of the extent. ‘The anal is faleated ; it com- 
mences opposite the 9th or LOth ray of the pos- 
terior dorsal, and terminates opposite the last 
ray ; the first ray 1s undivided, + of the second, 
the longest, which varies from 1} to 2 diameters 
of the eye ; the succeeding rays” suddenly de- 
crease to the 11th or 12th, from whence the re- 
maining rays are but } of the longest. The 
anus is situated immediately in-front of the fin. 
‘The caudal is deeply divided in two pointed, or a 
little rounded lobes, of which the upper one is 
generally the longer, equalling the extent. of the 
posterior dorsal. ‘The pectorals are. rounded, 
their length varying from 13. to two diameters of 


to 52 times in the total length. 


the eye : they are placed immediately. behind the 
gill-opening, opposite the first dorsal and the ven- 


tral spines, but nearer the latter... These spines 
are as strong, and rough as: Ahe, first, dorsal, but 
shorter, their length varying. from §, toa little 
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more than 3 of the head ; each is attached by a 
short thick rough membrane to its respective 
groove on each side of the very elongated, flat- 
tened pelvic spine, which is covered with little 
scales, not different from those of the rest of the 
body. The latter are very small, sub-rhomboidal 
with the vertical diameter much longer than the 
horizontal. Each scale (Plate IX. Vig. 3. Mag- 
nified.) carries a single vertically placed crest, 
which is armed with from 4to 15 excessively mi- 
nute spines. The skin is rough to the touch in 
every direction. The hair-like lateral line commen- 
ces behind the orbit, describing a wide arch which 
terminates opposite the posterior third of the pos- 
terior dorsal, from whence it proceeds in the mid- 
dle of the side of the tail to the caudal. At its ori- 
gin the line gives off the following branches ; a 
vertical, anastomosing in front of the dorsal spine 
with the one from the opposite side; asecond along 
the supraorbital margin, in front of the nostril, 
along the profile to the muzzle ; a third along the 
infraorbital margin, obliquely undulating over 
the cheek; a little behind the mouth it sud- 
denly ascends to join the opposite corresponding 
branch; a fourth descends a little in front of the 
rill-opening, beneath which it forms a short arch 
backwards, and then proceeds obliquely down- 
wards to the middle of the ventral groove. At 
Pinang and at the Sandheads young individuals 
are excessively numerous at all seasons ; larger 
ones are rarcly seen, particularly in the latter 
locality. 

(3878) Triacanthus strigilifer, Cantor. Vlate 
IX. Fig. and 2. (Young?) ead above and 
back pale sea green, changing to bluish white on 
the upper half of the sides ; lower half and abdo- 
men frosted silvery white ; back and sides with a 
few orange spots of irregular form, viz. an elony- 
ated spot between the eyes towards the nostrils ; 
a second, broad rhomboidal surrounding the base 
of the anterior dorsal, and sending a vertical 
branch, with rugged margins, down to the gill- 
opening ; a third oblique spot from the third to 
the eleventh ray of the posterior dorsal; imme- 
diately behind the mouth a vertically placed pair 
of small spots ; a pair of larger ones, of which 
the lower like a horse-shoe, on the check beneath 
the nostril ; beneath the eye a horizontal band to 
the lower part of the gill-opening; in the axilla 
a short horizontal band, giving off an irregular 
branch towards and above the anal, and a longer 
arched one to opposite the middle of the posterior 
dorsal; at a short interval another horizontal 
band terminating in the middle of the side, a lit- 
tle behind the posterior dorsal ; in the centre of 
the base of the caudal a small rounded spot ; on 
the posterior half of the tail a broad forwards 
pointed spot of bright yeHowish green ; first spine 
of anterior dorsal pale sea-green, minutely dotted 
with black ; succeeding spines white ; membrane 
hyaline, minutely dotted and edged with black ; 
pectorals and ventral spines white; rays of the 
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rest of the fins yellowish white, membranes 
hyalue. Pupil horizontally oval; black; iris 
hight yellow golden, orbital margin greenish 
black. D 5—224. C 123, A:16, V1, P 13, Br. 
Vi. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. Total length’: 6¢ 
inch. ‘This species differs from the preceding by 
its more elongated, less deep form, -by its larger 
eye, its peculiar scales, its longer second dorsal 
spine, its nutnber of fin raysand colours. From 
the muzzle to the lower angle of the gill-opening 
the head is } of the total length. ‘The eye bor- 
ders upon the profile, occupying the posterior 
third of the length of the head, of which the 
horizontal diameter is 2; the distance between 
the anterior angles of the eye equals the diameter ; 
that between the posterior ones is 2 longer. ‘The 
nostrils, lip3, teeth and tongue resemble those 
organs of 7’. biaculeatus, but the gill opening is 
proportionally shorter, being but 2 of the diame- 
| ter of the eve. The distance from the muzzle to 
the first dorsal spine is a little less than 2 of the 
total length. ‘The spine resembles that of 2. 
biaculeatus, equalling the greatest vertical diame- 
ter of the body. The second spine is re- 
markably long, 3 of the former, and the length 
of the connecting membrane corresponds ; the ex- 
tent of the fin, and its distance from the posterior 
dorsal are the same in both species. The longest ray 
of the posterior dorsal is proportionally shorter, 
being 2 of the diameter of the eye, but its dis- 


. e ° . 
tance from ca. dal is greater: it equals the extent 


oe 


of the base, waich is 4 of the length of the head. 
The faleated anal commences opposite the 12th 
ray of the posterior dorsal, and terminates oppo- 
site the last ray; the longest. ray slightly excecds 
the diameter of the eye; the extent of the base is 
proportionally shorter than in 7! diaculeatus. 
The caudal is less deeply cleft almost crescent- 
shaped ; the lobes equal ; their length is contained 
42 times in the base of the posterior dorsal. ‘The 
pectorals are rounded, their length slightly exceed- 
ing the diameter of the eye. ‘The ventral spines 
resemble those of 7’. diaculeatus ; but the inter- 
mediate pelvic spine is in the present proportion- 
ally longer, and covered with larger scales, 
entirely different from those of the rest of the 
body ; their form is hexagonal with excessively 
minute spinous crests radiating to the Inargins. 
The scales of the body (Plate IX. Fig.2. Magni- 
fied), although small, are perceptibly larger than 
in dvaculeatus, and with their horizontal diameter 
longer than the vertical; their form is nearly 
rhombic with from three to seven vertical 
or oblique crests; each of which is ‘armed 
with three to seven excessively minute spines. 
Each scale thus resembles a small cerry- 
comb, which makes the skin in every direc- 
tion rough to the touch. Phe main trunk of 
the Jateral line resembles that ‘of déaculeatus, but 
it gives off an additional vertical branch to the 
middle of the root of the first dorsal spine, a little 
behind the anterior anastomosing one. The 
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two branches surrounding the eye can be traced 
no farther than the region of the nostrils ; and 
the one in front of the gill-opening appears to 
terminate at the lower angle of the opening. A 
solitary individual occurred at Pinang in June 
1845. Several years before, the existence of 
a second spe@ies of Yriacanthus was positively 
asserted, by fishermen who described it as being 
very rarely seen, and of a size somewhat smaller 
than 7. diaculeatus. 


Fam. OSTRACIOID.. 

Genus OSTRACIUM, (Linne, 1748) Curier, 
1817. Head and body covered with bony, re- 
vular plates, instead of scales, soldered so as to 
forma kind of inflexible armour ; the tail, fins, 
mouth and a kind of small lip covering the 
margin of the gill-opemmng are the only move- 
able parts, all passing through holes in the ar- 
mour, also the greater number of vertebrae are 
soldered together ; each jaw with 10 to 12 
conical teeth ; ventral fins and pelvis none ; 
dorsal and anal small; branchiostegous rays six. 


(3879) Ostracium Cornutum, Linne. 


Ostracion cornutus, Linne: Mus. Ad. 
Fr. 1. 59. 

Ostracion cornutus, Linne : Syst. 1443. 

Ostracion cornutus, Bloch. Tab. 133. 

Ostracion cornutus, Bloch-Schneider 599, 

Ostracion cornutus, Shaw, V. 423, Pl. 
170. 

Ostracion cornutus, Cuv. R, A. (1. Fd ) 
LL. 154 (8). 

Ostracion cornutus, 
Kaflles, 693. 

Lactophrys [Lactophrys. Swainson, 1839. 
In Nomenclator Zoologicus, Pisces, p. 
33, this Sub-Genus is by mistake 
written Laetophrys. while in .dddenda, 
p. 3, Lactophrys, De Kay. 1842, is 
quoted as a distinct genus. In the 
Zoology of New York, I1L. 341, Zacto- 
phrys is quoted with the evidently 
accidental omission of the name of the 
founder, but the characters are those 
of Mr. Swainson. Nat. /Tist. of Fishes. 
&e. II. 324.)}] cornutus, Swainson, 
IT. 324. 

Ostracion cornutus. Richardson, Keport, 
1845, 200. 

 Qstracion cornutus, Temm. et Schl. 

Fauna, Jap. Pisces Tab. CKXXI. Fig. 

. 4, (Young.) 

Buntal kumbang of the Malays. 


Young. (Without spines ; 1 inch in length.) 


Bennett : Life of 


Upper surface and sides pale greenish yellow, 
with a ‘eky-blue central spot in some of the 


hexagone, and here and there with a single brown 
spot ; abdomen light reddish yellow ; generally 


with a single brown spot on the throat, and 
one or two on the anterior part of the lateral. 
margin ; fins hyaline. Oider. Upper surface 


and sides pale greenish olive, minutely dotted 


with black ; with a central sky-blue spot im 
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each hexagon ; abdomen yellowish white ; fins 
transparent pale olive; caudal minutely dotted 
with black ; posterior half blackish ; spines buff, 
minutely dotted with black. Iris bright yellow, 
orbital margin orange or red ; pupil obliquely 
oval, irridescent black. D9, C 84, A 9, P 11, 
Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Malayan Peninsula 
and Islands, Chinese Seas, Canton, Japan. ‘To- 
tal length: 6 inch. The form of the body is 
tetragonal, with the lower surface broader than 
the upper, and the sides concave. The length 
of the head is 4 of the total. ‘The forehead is 
ata nearly meght angle with the vertex ; the 
vertical diameter through the eye, the greatest of 
the body, is contained 34 times in the total 
leneth ; that through the gill-opening is a little 
shorter ; at the termination of the armour it is 
51 times in the total length. The eye is situated 
close to the frontal angle ; the greatest oblique 
diameter is } of the leneth of the head. Above 
each eve rises a subwlar, forwards, upwards and 
outwards directed spine, granulated at the base ; 
the rest finely fluted ; the length equals the 
head. The distance between the eyes across 
the vertex is excavate, a little less than two 
diameters. ‘The nostrils have two minute, ap- 
parently papillular apertures, placed in a small, 
nearly vertical furrow close to the anterior angle 
of the eye. A little in front of the lower aper- 
ture appears a minute papilla. Each jaw hasa 
single series of ten small conicai teeth, almost 
entirely hid hy the fleshy lips ; the teeth are of 
a dark amber or chestnut brown ; the fonr above 
the symphysis of the lower jaw are a little longer 
than the rest. The mouth is very small ; the 
tongue is minute, fleshy and completely.tied to 
the floor of the mouth ; behind the tongue there 
is a small raised step, leading into a tunnel, on 
each side supported by the four branchial arches. 
The sides of the back are angular, a little con- 
tracted in the middle. A little in front of the dor- 
sal, at the widest part of the back, appears on each 
side a small pointed tubercle, between which the 
distance equals the length of the head. The centre 
of the back is raised, so as to form a linear 
sharp keel which terminates in a small pointed 
tubercle in the middle between two lateral ones. 
The abdominal surface is both longituditally and 
transversely arched; the greatest transversal 
diameter, about the middle, is contained 2% 
times in the total length. On each side of the 
termination appears a spine resembling the 
frontal ones, but pointed in an opposite direction 
and a little shorter. ‘The armour is composed 
of pentagonal, hexagonal or heptagonal pieces 


with the margins finely toothed or ciliated. 
The pieces of the back and sides have each 


a tubercle in their centre, from which radiate a 
number of lines corresponding to the respective 
number of sides. On the pieces of the abdomen 
appear instead of lines a number of minute he- 
mispherical tubercles. The dorsal fin is placed 
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at a short distance from the termination of the | of the armour seven parallel, horizontally arched, 
armour above; its length is 4 of the head; the | lines, which form the bases of triangles pro- 
extent of the base is 4 of the length. The-length | duced by the other obliquely radiating lines. 
of the small naked tail is contained about. 23 | Qn the back and sides the triangles are very 
times in the elongated oval. caudal fin. The | conspicuous, while the hexagonal outline of the 
rounded: anal is situated above, vet between the | component pieces can scarcely be traced. On 
posterior pair of spines, behind the dorsal! the abdominal surface the reverse is the case. 
which it resembles. The rounded pectorals are’ From the central tubercle radiate numerous fine 
nearly £ of the length of the head. ‘The smallest | lines ; but the triangles are very indistinct. ‘The 
individuals examined measured | inch in Jength. ; length of the head is contained a little less than 
They had no spines, but in their places appeared | 3} times in the total. ‘The eye is situated close 
tubercles. ‘The central and lateral tubercles of | to the profile, nearly in’ the middle between the 
the back were comparatively more developed ! vill-opening and the muzzle : the: horizontal 
than in the adult. In the middle of the upper | diameter is 2 of the lenyth of the head. ‘The 
pupiilary margin of the iris appeared a siall | supraorbital arch forms a tubercular. protube- 
notch. The smallest ones, provided with blunt- france, ‘The mouth, teeth, and tongue and 
cd spines half the length of the head, measured | nostrils resemble those of O.Cornutwm, but there 
¢ inch in length. Young individuals are at | appears to be no nasal papilla. ‘The dorsal is 
Pinang numerous at all seasons. placed close to the termination of the armour ; the 
(3880) Ostracium tesserula, Cantor. Plate | upper margin slopes backwards ; the anterior ray, 
VIIL. Fig. 2 and 3. Founy. Armour bright | the longest, is 4 of the length of the head, of 
eamboge with numerous smail black spots, | which the extent of the base is}. ‘The anal is 
not corresponding to the centre of the polygons, | but little farther backwards than the dorsal, op- 
and fewer and more distant on the abdomen ; | posite the middle of which is placed the first ray ; 
tail bright gamboge with one or two black dots | in fecm and length it resembles the dorsal. ‘The 
on each side of the root of the caudal; fins | caudal is elongated oval; its Jength 2 of the 
gamboge, alittle paler than the body ; pectorals | head. The pectoral is broad, nearly triangular , 
with a single black dot at the root ; caudal with | the third ray, the Jongest, equals the caudal. 
the posterior margin pale blackish. Pupil trans- | ‘This fish is of rare occurrence at Pinang. Of 
versely oval, black; iris bright gamboge, orbital | four individual, observed at irregular intervals, 
margin orange ; in the middle of the upper pu- | the leneth vangd from 2 to | ineh. They ap- 
pillary margin a small notch. 19, © 8}, A 9, | pear to be young individuals. The triangular 
Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. ‘Total length: | partitions of the armour characterise O. turritiun, 
2 inch. ‘The general form is tetragonal. The [Syn. Ostracion turritus, Forsk. 5. 7, No. 118 ; 
back is clongated oval, arched from the occiput | —Bloch. Tab, 136 .-Shaw. V. 425, Tab. 171; 
to the tail; in the ceutre appears a short longi- |; —Cuv. R. A. Hd. 1, 1. 154 ;—Ruppell : Atlas, 
tudinal crest. on each side of which is a deep; 5, and Neue Wirb. Fische, 61 ;—Zetrasomus 
furrow, laterally bounded by the sharp angalar | tarritus, Swainson, 1. 322.] Forskal. Possibly 
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margin. By these three crests the vertical sec- | the present fish may be the young of that species, 
tion in this particular region becomes pentagonal. | prior to the appearance of the spmes and the 
The profile of the forehead 1s nearly straight and | full development of the dorsal crest. 


ee : he ape steetoy por gethes — (3881) Ostracium nasus, Bloch. 

of the orbits 1s ~~ of the total length 5 the greaes ‘ é 

breadth in the middle of the back is oy unis SYN. Re ae rae Steere 17] 
22 times in ; above the naked tail it is -!; of the Ocirscion augue. Cities ROA a. a1. 
total length. ‘Lhe abdominal surface is both 154 (5), 

longitudirally and transversely arched, with a Ustracion nasus, Swainson, 11. 323. 
furrow alopg the angular margin; it is broader Duntal panjang of the Malays. 


than the back, its greatest breadth, beneath the Lipper surface pale brownish or greenish olive, 
pectorals, paries from 1% in to 2 of the total | with numerous small rounded dark brown spots ; 
length. | The sides are excavated with thé lower | sides lighter of either colour ; in some the mar- 
margin projecting farther outwards than the up-| gins of the polygons dark brown ; abdomen 
per; their greatest diametér is nearly in the | either uniformly buff with the margins of the 
middle and is contained 24 times in the total | polygons pale lilac, or pale reddish yellow with 
length ; but the vertical diameter of the central | the nuclei of the polygons greenish.white ; the 
crest of ‘the back isa little longer, owing to the | naked tail brownish olive, lighter on the sides, 
central convexity of the abdomen. The armour | with numerous. brown spots ;: beneath greenish 
is composed of hexagonal pieces with very finely | buff; lips, margin of gill-openings “and root. of 
toothed or ciliated margins. . From the centre of | pectorals pale greenish olive: with few brown 
each hexagon radiate towards the margin six | spots; fins pale transparent greemsh olive; a 
raised lines, of which the central, horizontal ones, | round brown spot at the root of each dorsal ray, 
join their neighbours, so as to form on the sides | and a few similar scattered over some of the cau- 
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dal rays. Orbital half of iris pale greentsh olive ; of O. fesserula. Each: jaw caries a single close 
with few brown spots, rest bright yellow with a] series of from 9 to 14 conical teeth of a chestnut 
blackish or orange ring; pupil black, circular. | or brown colour. ‘The six central teeth of both 
Young. With a few rounded brown spots irre- | Jaws are a little larger than the rest and their 
gularly scattered over the sides. J) 9, © 84, A} points become blunted withage. The armour 
9,P 11, Br. VI. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Mua- | 1s composed of pentagons, hexagons and hepta- 
layan Peningswda, ‘“ \ndian and American Seas,” | gons, with ciated margins. Not inthuding the 
(Bloch.) ‘Total length: 7% inch. ‘The form is | lateral half-series, on the back and sides appear 
nearly quadrangular, as the breadth of the abdo- | five longitudinal ones ; nine pieces from. the gpill- 
nen but slightly exceeds that of the back and the | opening tothe tail. ‘The abdomen is covered ‘by 
height of the sides. ‘The back is elongated lan- | nine longitudinal series of which the central. one 
ceolate; from the nasal protuberance the profile | is composcd of 12 to 14 pieces. All are closely 
vently ascends towards the midile of the back, | covered with minute bony tubercles, generally ar- 
when it slowly descends towards the tail, the | ranged parallel to the margins. ‘The dorsal 
whole forming a very low arch. From the occi- | commences opposite the anus ; the upper margin 
pat to near the dorsal the middle of the back is | is rounded; the third and fourth ray, the longest, 
raised and forms a low triangular,keel, on each | slightly exceed 3 of the length of the head; the 
side of which appears a shallow broad sulens, | extent of the base is 4 of the leneth. ‘The anal 
outside bordered by the raised angular margin | commences opposite the last ray of the dorsal, 
of the side. he triangular forehead slopes | which it in form and length resembles. The 
vently from the occiput and appears a little ex- | caudal is broad) triangular with the posterior 
cavated owing to the broad protuberant supra- | angles and margin rounded ; the two eentral rays 
orbital margins. ‘The breadth between the an- | the longest, equal the head. The pectorals are 
terior angles of the orbit is 2 of the length of the | broad triangular ; the third and fowth upper 
head ; between the posterior angles it equals the | raysare the longest, § ofthe length of the caudal. 
head; the greatest. breadth, in the middle of the | The length of the sides of the naked tail is 4 
lack, exceeds the length of the head by 1, 2 or | of the caudal. Single individuals, or two or 
‘according to the individually more or less ! three together, were observed at Pinang at long 
projecting nasal protuberance; the breadth at and wregular mtervals. In size they differed 
| 





the termination of the armour is a little less than | but slightly, the smallest being 63 mch im length. 
ae the ae geno the Sees — Fan. GYMNODONTID At, 

angles. ‘The nasal protuberance 1s blunt, round- 7 | c— | 

ed. In individuals 6s inch in length it scarcely Genus DIODON, Linne, 1766. All the teeth 
projects beyond the mouth, immediately above 
which the profile rises vertically, and this portion 
measures + of the distance between the anterior 
anele of the orbié and the protuberance, which 
in them is 3. of the total length. In the largest 

individual, 7#ineh in length, the protuberance 

perceptibly projects beyond the mouth, from 

which the profile projeets obliquely and exceeds 

| of the stated distance, which is 4 of the total gees , | 
length. ‘The sides are but little excavated ; Diodon triedricus, Cuv. R. A. I]. 367 (1) 
their greatest vertical diameter corresponds to,| Head above, back and sides to a little below 
but slightly exceeds, the greatest breadth of the | the gull-opening pale tortoise-shell brown ; a trans- 


; united into a single one mm each jaw ; behind the 
trenchant margin of each a rounded part, trans- 
versely furrowed and forming a powerful appara- 
tus of mastication; the skin armed with = stout: 

spines ; no ventral fins. 

(3882) Dodon triedricus, Cuvier. 
Syn. Seba TT. ANU. . 

Diedon triedricus Cuvier: Mem: du Mus. 


LV. 133. 


back ; it varies from 42 to 44 times in the total | versal band composed of a large soot-coloured 
length. ‘The length of the head, from the nasal | spot behind each pectoral, and a series of smaller 
protuberance to the gill-opening, 1s in younger spots across the back ; a second similar but paler 
individuals, with the protuberance but little de- band in front of the dorsal; rest of the sides 
veloped, + of the total, in older ones it 1s con- and abdomen yellowish white; fins whitish grey, 
tained 41 times in the total. ‘The eye is close minutely dotted with brown; all spines brown; 
to the profile ; the posterior angle of the orbit is | their roots of the colour of the part they occupy. 
situated above the gill-opening. ‘he greatest | (Froma preserved “specimen.) D12,0 9, A? P 
diameter is-a little oblique, ascending backwards ; | 19. Br.? (In Mem. du Mus. 1V. Cuvier ‘gives 
it is contained 24°trmes in the distance from the | six, in Regne {nimal five branchiostegous rays. ] 
mouth to the gill-opening, and this proportion ap- | Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Total length: 6 inch. 
pears to be constant. But as the development of All the spines are compressed with the anterior 
the nasal protuberance increases with age, so does | margin convex, sharp and contmued' ‘over the 
the relative length of the diameter of the eye | anterior, horizontally forwards directed ‘oot. The 
vary from 2% times in to 4 of the distance, mea- | two posterior rocts are placed at nearly right 
sured from the protuberance to the gill-bpening. | angles with the anterior: ‘The roots are peneral- 
‘The nostrils, mouth and tongue resemble those | ly longer than the spines of which the ‘longest ap- 
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pear on the sides of the back and’body. ‘T'wo longi- 
tudinal series of spines of the mesial line of the 
back, and three of the abdomen are shorter than 
the rest. ‘There are three spines above the upper 
half of the orbit, three at the lower, and one at 
the angle of the mouth. ‘The throat is naked, 
with a single small bony protuberance bencath 
the symphysis of the lower jaw. Between the 


equal, the four teeth normal; the tongue is glo- 
bular, fleshy, tied to the floor of the mouth. 
The dorsal is fan-shaped; the first, undivided, 
ray 1s situated a little behind the commencement 
of the posterior third of the back, the caudal not 
included ; the extent of the base is 4 of the head, 
of which the longest ray ist. he first anal 
ray is situated behind the dorsal, at the com- 


eye appear three spines, viz. a central and the | mencement of the posterior fifth of the body ; in 
anterior one of the three supraorbital ; between | shape and dimensions it resembles the dorsal. 
the pectorals across the back appear four spines. ; The caudal is broad with the posterior margin 
‘The upper part of the back carries four longitu- | rounded ;, its length equals the head. The pec- 


dinal series, viz. two central, each of eight, 
both terminating with an odd spine at a little 
distance in front of the dorsal fin, and two later- 
al series each of five spines, of which the anterior 
commences a little behind the pectoral fins, the 
posterior is situated between the dorsal and the 
caudal. ‘This fish is of very rare occurrence at 
Pinang. ‘he only one observed was a specimen 
which on account of its rarity had been kept 
preserved for several years, and was thus render- 
ed unservicable for nore minute examination. 


Genus TETRODON, Linne, 1766. The jaws 
divided in the centre by a suture, so as to pre- 
sent the appearance of four teeth ; two above and 
two beneath; the skin armed with small, slightly 
projecting spines; ventrals none. 

I. Cuvier: Regne Animal, 11. 368 (0. Species 
with short head, capable of inflating themselves so 
as to attain a globular form. Entire body rough. 


A. Jmmaculate. 


(3883) Tetrodon immaculatus, Lacepede. 


Srw. Lacepede, J. XXIV. 1. 
Russell, XXVI. Kappa. 
etrodon immaculatus, Cuv. R. A. II. 
368 (1). 

Young. Head above and back pale greyish 
olive, lighter on the sides of the head and upper 
part of the body ; abdomen pale yellow ochre ; 
axilla and the smooth spot inside the pectorals 
blackish ; the whole body minutely dotted with 
brown ; spines white, those of the back with 
black points; pectorals, anal and dorsal pale 
transparent olive, base of the latter blackish ; 
caudal pale brownish with single indistinct whit- 
ish spots; upper, lower and posterior margin 
black. Iris olive. D 10, C 93,4 9, P17, Br. 
V. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Madras. Total 
length : 3 imch.. The length of the head, 
measured to the margin of*the gill-opening, 1s 
contained 4} times in the total. ‘Ihe eye, bor- 
dering on the profile, is situated a little nearer 


the gill-opening than the muzzle ; the horizontal | 


diameter is £ of the head; the «distance across 
the forehead is a little less than 2 diameters. 
The double, contiguous nostrils are situated in 
front of the eyes; each aperture is pierced 
through a small papilla, and both appear hike a 
ininute simple tentacle. The Jawa are nearly 


torals are broad and rounded, $ of the length of 
the head. The lips, the throat, the space in 
front of the eyes, and that covered by the pector- 
als, and the tail from midway behind the dorsal, 
obliquely down a little in front of the anal, are 
ull naked and smooth. The rest of the body is 
covered with crowded fine hair-like spines. A 
solitary young individual was observed at Pinang 
in September 1844, Russell observed but the 
mutilated specimen, which he described and 
figured. 
B. With blach spots. 

(3884) Tetrodon simulans, Cantor. Head 
above and back light yellowish or greenish 
olive, paler on the upper half of the sides of 
head and body; head, back and sides with nu- 
merous rounded, irregular or confluent spots, 
blackish brown or olive or black; throat and 
abdomen whit;, sparingly dotted with brown ; 
spines white, fins pale olive, transparent, minute- 
ly dotted with black; anterior half of caudal 
with three or four more or less distinct back- 
wards arched blackish bands, posterior half 
blackish. Iris bright yellow dotted with black. 
D 12 or 13, © 82, A 10 or 11, P 19 or 21, Dr. 
V. Inhabits Sea and estuaries of Pinang, Malay- 
an Peninsula, Stugapore. ‘Total length: 1 foot. 
The length of the head 1s contained 34 times in 
the total. The eye is situated in the middle of 
the head, bordering on the profile ; the horizon- 
tal diameter is contained 54 times in the length 
of the head; the distance between the anterior 
angles of the orbits 1s 2 diameters; between the 
posterior angles 2} such. ‘There are no nostrils, 
but close in front of the anterior angle of the 
orbit appears a flattened simple tentacle. The 
upper jaw slightly projects beyond the lower ; 
the tongue resembles that of 7. tmmaculaias. 
The rounded dorsal fin occupies the commence- 
ment of the posterior fourth of the back; the 
three first rays are undivided; the fifth and 
sixth are the longest, } of the head, and equal 
the extent of the base. ‘The anal is placed 
opposite the dorsal, which it resembles, but the 
extent of the base is a httle shorter, and but 
the two first rays are divided. ‘lhe. caudal is 
broad, with the upper, lower and posterior 
margins convex; its length is 3 of the head. 
The peetorals are broad, rounded ; their length 
equals that of the dorsal. There is:no lateral! 
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line. The spines are rather long, fine and some- 
what distant; above they extend from’ the’ be- 
tween the eyes to near the dorsal ; beneath from 
behind the throat to near the anus, which is situ- 
ated a little in front of the anal. Young indivi- 
duals of this species are’at all seasons excessively 
numerous onthe Malayan coasts. In general 
form and in distribution of colours, it bears a 
striking resemblance to 7. fluviatilis, Buchanan 
Wamilton, [Fishes of the Ganges 6,361. Pl. XXX. 
Fig. 1.—Z!. fluviatilis, Cuv. R. A. IT. 368 (*).] 
which latter differs in having distinet. simple nos- 
trils, in number of fin rays and other characters. 
The present. belongs to the Sub-Gen. Arothron, 
Muller. [Arothron, Afdd/er: “On each side a 
solid tentacle containing the large olfactorian 
nerve; an annular muscle round the eve, and a 
kind of evelid.” (464. Berlin. Ahad. 1839, 252 
(4), Berlin 1841.) | 
). with black bands. 
(3285) Tetrodon carduus, Cantor. 


Head above and back dark yellow ochre with 
a number of longitudinal, shghtly serpentine 
black lines continued to the candal; sides of the 
head pale ochre with irregular black spots ; sides 
of the body pale lilac whitish with a few distant 
black spots, disposed so as to form 4 or 5  ver- 
tical series ; abdomen very pale ochre; dorsal 
and ventral, pale transparent olive, minutely dot- 
ted with black; caudal rays reddish  vellow, 
membrane whitish dotted with black, and with 
vermicular black spots; pectorals pale yellow, 
with a blackish narrow band along the base. Tris 
orange dotted with black. D1), C92, A 10, 
P17, Br. V. Inhabits Sea of Pinung. Total 
Jength: 6 inch. The length of the head is con- 
tained 33 times in the total. The eye is situated 
nearly in the centre of the length of the head, 
bordering upon the profile; the horizontal dia- 
meter is + of the head; the distance between 
the anterior angle of the orbits is nearly three 
diameters ; between the posterior four. No 
nostrils appear, but their place is supplied 
by two small black tentacles, the one close 
above the other. The jaws are nearly equal, 
the teeth and tongue normal. The dorsal 
occupies the commencement of the posterior fifth 
of the ‘back ; it is fan-shaped, with the first ray 
undivided : the longest rays are 3 of the head, or 
twice the extent of the base of the fin. The pos- 
terior margin'of the caudal is convex; the long- 


est rays are + of the head. The anal resembles the 


dorsal ; it commences, nearly opposite'tlie mid- 
dle of the distance between the dorsal and the 
caudal. ‘The pectorals are rounded, their length 


equals'that’ of the dorsal. ‘The'spines are rather 
On 'the 


long, very fine, hair-Hké and’ crowded. 
back they commence ‘ftom between the nasal ten- 
tacula and extend to the caudal, in front of the 
base of which there is but a small naked spice. 


The lips; the chin and thespace inside the pec- 
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torals are also spineless. A single individual 
was observed” at Phidng in December 1842. 
This species is nearly allied to 7. virgatua Rich- 
ardson (Zool. Erebus and Ferror, 62, Pl. XX XOX. 
Fig. 8-9,) from which it differs tu the dorsal 
being situated farther back ; in the relative po- 
sition of the lattcr fin and the anal, and in the 
ereater number of. black lines of the back. dn 
the present the latter are twelve: in J. vérgatus | 
six. It is also allied to 7°. meleagris,Solander. (Syn. 
Tacep. I.. 535.—BI. Schn. 507.—2. meleagria 
Richardson: /chth. Sulph. 122, Pl. 57 Fig. 1-3, 

and Voy. Samuaranyg p. 19.) Pat 

1). with pale Spots. 
(3886) Tetrodon testudinens, Linne. 
Syx. Tetrodon testudmeus, linne: Amoen, 
Acad, J. 306, ‘Tab. 14, Fig. 3. 

Tetrodon testudineus, Linne, Syst. 1444. 
Tetrodon testudineus, Bloch, Tab. 139. 
JVetrodon testudineus, Shaw, V. 444, PI. 


178. 
Tetrodon testudineus, Cuvier, R. A. II. 
368 (1), | 

Tetrodon testudineus, Swainson, II. 328. 

Young. Mead above, back and upper _ part of 
the sides reddish brown with numerous rounded 
and elongated milk-white spots, minutely dotted 
with brown; rest of the sides and abdomen red- 
dish yellow with a number of drawn brown par- 
allel bands, downwards arched and increasing 
in length, interrupted, or two joined, towards the 
tail; caudal dark brown with numerous whitish 
spots; rest of the fins yellowish, transparent, 
blackish at the base. Iris reddish yellow dotted 
with black. D 10, C 84 A 10, P 15, Br. V. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Indian Ocean. Total 
length : 82 inch. ‘The length of the head is 
contained 42. times in the total. ‘The eye, bor- 
dering on the profile, is a little nearer the imuz-. 
zie than the gill-opening ; its greater diameter, 
rising obliquely backwards, is 4 of the length of 
the head ; the distance between the anterior an- 
cles is two such diameters ; three between the 
posterior. The nostrils have two small apertures, 
between which rises a small tentacle. The teeth 
and toneue are normal. The rounded dorsal is 
situated between the penultimate and posterior 
fourths of the back ; the two first rays are un- 
divided, the fifth and sixth, the longest, are con- 
tained 22 tinfes in the length of the head, and 
they equal the extent of the base. The caudal 
is broad, with the posterior margin rounded ; 
its length 2 of the head. The first undivided 
anal ray commences opposite the terminatiqn of 
the dorsal fin, which it resembles. The’ -pecto- 
rals are broad, rounded ; their length is a little 


‘Jess than that of the dorsal. The spmes:com- 


mence immediately behind: the upper. lip, and 
terminate a little behind the dorsal, and immedi- 


| ately behind the anal, leaving the tail naked. Th 


form they resemblé those ‘of ich Cordis. Single 
individuals, none‘of which exeéeded the length 
stated, were observed at all seasons at Pinang. 
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(3887) Tetrodon bondarus, Caritor, 
“Sxy. Russell, XXVIL Bondaroo*Kappa, 

Young. Head above, lips, lower half of the. 
sides and abdomen very. pale yellowish olive, 
minutely dotted with brown ; back blackish. 
olive ; upper half of the sides brownish olive, 
with numerous rounded brownish-white spots. 
many of. which are surrounded. by a broad black 
ring, forming a kind of interrupted net-work ; 
inside and behind the pectorals a large black 
spot, in which a bright yellow oval half-ring, cut 
by the axilla ; a little in front of the pectorals 
a bright yellow oval spot, half hid by the black | 
gill-cover ; on the sides of the head a number 
of small brownish white spots, and a large black 
spot hke an erect horse-shoe ; on the throat < 
round black spot from whence a widely arched 
black line aseends to each pectoral ; dorsal, anal 
and pectorals pale brownish olive, minutely dot- 
ted with black ; candal darker brownish olive 
with numerous indistinct whitish spots, and with 
a broad black band along the posterior margin. 
Iris bright vellow minutely dotted with black. 
D 10, C 94, A 9, P18, Br. Vo Inhabits Sea of 


Pinang, Viszagapatam. ‘he length of the head 
ig contained 43 times in the total. The eve 


borders on the protile and occupies nearly the 
centre of the distance between the muzzle and 
the gill-opening, but it is on a level above the 
latter and the pectorals ; the greatest cliameter, 
ascending obliquely backwards, is + of the length 
of the head ; the distance between the anterior 
angles of the orbit is 134 such diameters ; be- 
tween the posterior angles it 1s two such. ‘There 
are no nostrils, but in their place appear two 
lanceolate black tentacula, of which the upper 
one is the longer, both jomed at the base. The 
teeth and tongue are normal. All the fins are 
rounded. The first dorsal ray is situated a lit- 
tle behind the commencement of the posterior 
third of the nody, the caudal not ineluded ; the 
two first rays are undivided ; the fifth and sixth, 
the longest, are contained 24 times in the head ; 
the extent is + less ; the distance from the cau- 
dal is‘contained 534. times in the total length. 
The‘anal, [the position of this fin is correctly 
deseribed by Russell, but his figure represetits it 
in a much too advanced position,] is situated be- 
hind the dorsal, which it resembles ;*its distance 
from the caudal. slightly exceeds 3 of the total. 
‘The length of the caudal is 3 of the liead ; that 
of the pectorals:is a little less than the dorsal. 
The spines in form and position resemble those 
of 7. testudineus; but above they commence from 
between the eyes. A single young indiv 
was observed at Pitiang.in.May 1844. 
Sides smooth without apines. 
(3888) Zetrodon Junaris,; Cuvier. | 
Syn. Russell, XXIX. Kappa:Koorawah, _ 
7 Tefraden Tangriay Cut. eA Kd. 1, II. 


* 


3] 


| 
| 


idual } 


Tetrodon tepa, Buchanan Hamilton, 10, 

— y, and 362. a ae | 
(Icon. Tetrodon leiopleura Gray : TL. Ind. Zool . 
Neue Wir- 


1. PL 87 Fig. 2, (Young.) 
Tetrodon lunaris; “Ruppell : 
helth. Fische, 59. —— | 
Physogaster: [Physogaster, Afudler; 1841. 
- With a hollow papille.in the nasal 
cavity not, however, continued ina 
tube ; lateral, margin of abdomen raised 
into a soft keel from the throat to the — 
tail, corresponding to a second supe- 
rior keel on the sides of the tail.’— 
Physogaster is inadmissible, as it has — 
heen applied by Latreille in 1833 to a 
genus of Coleoptera.| lunaris, Muller : 
Abb. Berl. Akad. 1839, 252 (7). 
Tetrodon lunaris. Temm, et Schl. Fauna 
Jap. Pisce. OXXIL. Big. 1. 

Head above and black green olive with a 
mixture of brownish, lighter on the upper third 
of the sides ; rest of the latter to the abdominal 
keel, sides of the head and opereles white satin 
with a broad longitudinal band of shining yellow 
brass from the eye to the caudal ; abdomen 
milk-white ; fins yellow ; posterior caudal margin 
blackish. Jris bright yellow brass-coloured, 
blackish towards the orbit. D 12, 13 or 14, C 
82, A 11 or 12, PJ6, Br. V. Inhabits Sea and 
estuaries of Malayan Peninsula and Islands, 
Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuances, 
Suez, Japan. ‘hkotal length: 1 foot. The length 

of the head slieh.ly exceeds 1 of the total. The 
eye, bordering on the profile, is situated nearer 
‘the gill-opening than the uazzle, above the level. 
of the former and of the pectorals ; 1ts longest 
| diameter, ascending obliquely backwards, 1s 3 
of the Jeneth of the head. The distance between 
the eyes equals the diameter. The oval nasal 
cavity is situated midway between the eyes and 
the muzzle; each contains two small papillular 
apertures. The teeth and tongue are normal. 
The threadlike Jateral line commences beneath 
‘the posterior part of the nasal oval cavity, de- 
scends a short distance nearly vertically, then 
proceeds horizontally over the upper part of the 
cheek ; opposite the posterior part of the orbit it 
rascends obliquely ta the upper margin of the 
‘opercle, between which and the posterior angle 
of the orbit it gives off a branch which describes 
an arch over the supraorbital margin. Froin 
the upper margin of the opercle the lateral line 
follows the profile of the back, a little above the 
lower margin of the spiny portion to.a little mm 
front of the dorsal, when it descends obliquely 
and then continues nearly in the middle of the 
tail, nearer, however, the soft abdominal keel 
‘than the profile of ‘the back, and terminates at 





, 





| the root of the caudal, The soft abdominal keel. 


comamences from the throat and, proceeds straight 


Jalong the upper margin of the spiny portion of | 


the abdomen. to the lower part of the raot of the 
caudal, The dorsal is situated a little behind. 
the commencement of the posterior third of the 
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back ; the two first’ rays are undivided ; the |normal. The posterior part of the opercle is 
second, the longest of all, is 4 the length of the | naked terminating below in a sharp, downwards 
head ; the posterior margin of the tin is nearly | pointed angle. ‘The elongated rounded dorsal is 
vertical ; the extent of the base is 4 of the | situated a little behind the commencement of the 
length of the second ray ; the distance froi the | posterior third of the back’; the anterior four 
caudal is contained 43 times in the total length. | rays are undivided ; the sixth and seventh, the 
‘The first ane only undivided anal ray is placed | longest, are 4 of the length of the head, of which 
opposite the posterior half of the dorsal, which | the extent of the base is 4; the distance from 
it resembles, but the extent is a little less ; the | the caudal is a little less than 2 of the ‘total 
distance ‘from the caudal is contained 44 times |length. The anal commences opposite the third 
in the total lenvth. The upper and lower cau- | dorsal ray ; the three anterior rays are undivid- 
dal margins are arched, but the former isa little ed; the sixth, the lungest, equals the correspond- 
longer than the latter ; the third, or first divided | ing dorsal; the posterior margin is vertical; the 
ray from above is the longest, 2 of the length | extent of the base is a little less than that of the 
of the head ; the posterior inargin is concave or | dorsal; the distance from the caudal equals that 
crescent-shaped. ‘Che pectorals are broad, their | of the latter. All three margins of the caudal 
posterior margin obliquely truncated ; the se- | are shehtly arched ; the length of the fin is about 
cond upper ray is the longest, } of the length of} $ of that of the head. ‘The pectorals are broad ; 
the head. The spines are short, strong, crowded | the posterior margin is a little rounded ; the 
and deeply imbedded in the integuinents. Above | first upper ray, the longest, is contained 22. 
they commence from the space between the | times In the head. The very fine hair-like late- 
nostrils and terminate a little in front of the | ral line appears to commence from behind the 
dorsal ; laterally they extend but very little be- | occiput ; at first it follows closely the profile of 
low the lateral line; on the abdomen they | the back, when it descends obliquely to opposite 
commence from a little behind the throat, are | the last dorsal ray, and then continues in the 
bounded above by the soft keel, and terminate | middle of the tail to the caudal. ‘The abdominal 
with the anterior half of the body. Iu the | keel 1s so little raised as scarecly to deserve the 
fieure of M. M. Temiminck and Schlegel in | uames it commences behind the throat and rises 
Fauna Japonica the spines are represented more jin a low arch towards the pectoral fin, from 
distant than they are in the individuals of the | whenee it obliquely descends to a little m_ front 








Malayan Seas and of the Bay of Rengal, and 
they appear above to commence from the occiput. 
In both the latter localities the species is at all 
seasons very Numerous. 


» 


(3889) Zetrodon oblougus, Bloch. 


Syn. Tetrodon oblongus, Bloch. Tab. 1-46, 

Tetrodon oblongus, Shaw, V. 40. 

‘Tetrodon oblongus, Cuv. R. A. lid. I. 
148 (4), 

Physogaster oblongus, Muller, |. ¢. 
Young. Head above dark brownish olive 
with numerous rounded brownish white spots ; 
back and upper third of the sides brownish 
white, minutely dotted with reddish brown, and 
with upwards of 11 short dark brownish 
vertical bands, confluent on the back, and not 
extending beyond the upper third of the sides ; 
rest of the latter and those of the head pale 
yellowish buff dotted with reddish brown ; ab- 
domen milkwhite; fins transparent yellowish 
buff, minutely and sparingly dotted with black. 
1) 13, C 8%, A 10, P17, Br. V. Inhabits Sea 
of Pinang, Indian Ocean. ‘Total length: 54 
inch. ‘Fhe length of the head is a little less 
than 3 of the total.: ‘The eye, bordering on the 
profile, is situated a little nearer the gill-opening 
than the muzzle, above the level of the latter 
and the'pectorals ; its horizontal diameter is 4 
of the head; the: distance across: the forehead 


two such diameters. “Each nostril has two small 
The teeth and tongue are 


papillular apertures. 





of the anal, and follows the profile of the abdo- 
men to the lower part of the root of the caudal. 
The spines are short and not very strong, but 
crowded ; above they commence from between 
the nostrils and terminate a little in front of the 
dorsal, the opercles, except the posterior part 
of the opercle, and the abdomen to a little in 
front of the anus, are spinous; but the cheeks, 
lips, throat and the posterior part of the body, 
from between the anus and dorsal, are naked. 
A single individual was observed at Pinang in 
January 1844. | | 

(3890) Tetrodon dissutidens, Cantor. 

Syn. Russell, XXV. LI. Kappa (Young). 

Crown and sides of the head and back satin 
reddish brown with purple reflections, hghter on 
the sides of the body, minutely dotted with 
reddish brown; back and sides with numerous 
large rounded spots, dark brownish or olive 
white; three or four blackish brown vertical 
bands, indistinct and spotted like the rest, viz. 
one between the eyes, a second behind the pec- 
torals, surrounding “the gill-opening; a third, 
not constant, between the latter and the dovsal ; 
a fourth from the base of the dorsal; abdomen 
milk-white: the indistinct abdominal keel in 
some individuals light yellow ; dorsal, pectorals 


and caudal transparent whitish olive minutely 


dotted with brown ; posterior half of the caudal 
blackish ; anal whitish. Iris bright yellow, ‘ mi- 
nutely dotted with black towards the orbital 
margin. D10,C 83,48, P 16, Br. V. In- 


¢ 
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Syngnathus biaculeatu’, Shaw, V. 453, 


Syngnathus biaculeatus, sSCRAFUEOR; Re- 


port, 1845, 202. 


Head and body pale seagreen : abdomen pale 


ochre or buff ; in the middle of the sides of the 
rings of the body a large vertically oval spot, 
lighter than the general colour, edyed with very 
pale vermilion; i some a few black dots, 
scattered along the sides of the abdomen ; tins 


hyaline. Iris “pale silvery green, dotted with 
brown. D 43 to 45, A 3, 4 or 5, P 2) or 22, 


Br. IV? Rings of the body 18, of the tail about 

‘Total length : 9% inch. Inhabits Sea of Pin- 
ang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, China Seas, 
Philippines. The lenyeth of the head is contain- 
ed a little less than 54 times in the total ; the 
distance from the posterior margin of the orbit 
to the gill-opening is nearly ¢ of the head ; that 
from the symphysis of the lower jaw to the 
anterior margin of the orbit exceeds by + half 
the length of the head. The diameter of the 
orbit 1s “tof the length of the head. The dis- 
tunce across the forehead is a little less than one 
diameter. From the posterior part of the supra- 
orbital margin rises a small, backwards directed 
thorn, which like the rest of the head ts minutely 
honey-combed. A similar, but smaller thorn ap: 
peare in the middle of the anterior and posterior 
margin of the orbit. ‘The opercles nre soldered 
together, and with numerous backwards radiating 
lines. ‘Lhe occipital crest 1s surmounted by 3 
minute thorns. ‘The body and tail, as far as the 
dorsal extends, are heptagonal; the rest of the 
tail is quardrangular, gradually tapering into a 
point. ‘the greatest vertical diameter, halfway 
between the head and the dorsal, is about - 2 of 
the length of the head; the greatest hor antl 
diameter of the back 183 contained from 64 to 7 
times in the length of the head, while that of 
the abdomen varies from 2} to 3 times in the 
head. ‘The anus is situated | as far behind the 
middle of the total length as - 
the snout. ‘The dorsal earn gee on the 18th 
ring of the body, a little in front of the anus, 
and continues on the 1 anterior rings of the tail ; 
the extent of the base is one diameter of the orbit 
shorter than the head; the dorsal and pectoral 
rays scarcely exceed 3 of aa diameter of the 
orbit ; the anal rays are abont 4. Single maivi- 
duals. oecur in the Straits of + ee during all 
seasons. 

Genus HIPPOCAMPUS, Cuvier, 1817. 
‘Trunk laterally compressed and conspicuously 
more elevated than the tail; the junctions of the 
rings are raised into ridges and their salient 
anvles into spines ; caudal‘none. © 

(3894) Hippacamus mannnlus, Cantor. Plate 
XI. Fig: 1. Young. Pale greyish brown ; sides 
and abdominal surface of. tail pale yellowish. 
Length : 8$ inch. Older. Pale yellowish ochre ; 
fins - hyaline ; dorsal with two longitudinal series 
of the blackish spots. Iyis silvery bluish-grey. 


| of which the Tisiieter of the orbit is 4. 





; of the leneth of 


Length: 5 inch. D19, A 4,.P 17, Br. ? Rings 
of the body 11, of the tail 36. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang. The leneth of the head is 2 of the to- 
tal; the distance from the symphysis of the lower 
jaw to the nostril is 2 of the length of the head, 
From 
the middle of the supraorbital margin rises a 
small backwards directed spine; the distance be- 
tween both is less than the diameter of the orbit. 
rom the posterior margin of the orbit radiate 
numerous lines over the opercles. ~The oceiput 
carries a crest, surmounted in front by a tuber- 
cle, behind by five minute spines ; at the root of 
the pectorals, and on each side of throat appears 
a small backwards directed spine. ‘The body is 
heptagonal, its greatest vertical diameter slig htly 
exceeds . lof the leneth of the head; the tail is 
qui adrangular, tapering into a point. The anus 
is situated nearly in the inddle of the total leneth, 
ancl opposite the middle of the dorsal. ‘he hat - 
ter occupies the 10th and 11th ring of the body, 
and the first of the tail; all three rings are arch- 
ed, so as to appear like a erest: from which the 
dorsal rises, The length of the rays is a little 
less thau two diameters of the orbit; the extent 
of the base is 3 of the leneth of the head. The 
pectorals are a little shorter than the dorsal ; the 
anal is about half the diameter of the * bit. 
Que idividual was observed at Pmang in Sep- 
tember 1842; a'second in January, 1844. 
(3895) HMinpocnmpus comes, Cantor. Pale XI. 

Mig. 2. Brownish buff ; opereles bluish ; round 
the ah a few distant bron ndots; fins hyaline. 
Iris silvery white with a number of short brown- 


ish lines radiating the pupil. D6, A 4, P 17, 
Br. ? Rings of the body, I 1, of the tail, 33. To- 
tal leneth: 5 inch. Inhabits Sea of Pinang. The 


length ‘of the head slightly exceeds 2 of the total; 

the distance trom the symphysis of the lower ‘jaw 
to the nostril is 3; the diameter of the orbit is | 
of the length of the head. All the spines of the 
salient angles are surmounted by oval or rounded 
tubercles. On the forehead between the eyes 
appears a single spine; on each supraorbital mar- 
gin a similar, and between the two a-pair of smaller 
ones; single ones also appear at the anterior 
and posterior margin of the orbit, and a_ pair 
a httle beneath the lower margin. ‘The occipital 
crest is surmounted by three spines, behind 
which rise five smaller ones forming a cluster like 
a coronet. At the root of the pectorals appear 
two, and a pair on each side, of the throat. 
Over the opercles radiate some fine lines. ‘The 
body is heptagonal; its greatest vertical diameter 
slightly exceeds the length of the snout to the 
nostrils. The tail is quadrangular, tapering into 
a point. The anus is situated: nearly in the mid- 
dle of the total’ length, opposite the posterior 
third of the dorsal. ‘ The lattér occupies the 10th 
and 11th ring of the body and the first caudal; the 
length of the’ rays 16°14" diametet’'of the orbit; 

the extent of the base is contained about 32 times 
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in the. length of the head. ‘The pectorals are aiworn and subrhombic. A single young male 


little shorter.than the dorsal, and the anal is the | was taken at Singapore in May 1840. 


shortest of all. 
Pinang in. August 1S44.. e ats 

~ Subclass. SELACHIT. Order: PIA- 

— ‘GLOSTOML. Suborder: SQUALL. 

% Fam: SCYLLIOID”. . 

Genus SCYLLIUM, (Cuvier, 1829,) Muiiller 
sad Henle, 1841. Anterior dorsal between the 
ventrals and anal; posterior between the anal 
and caudal; spiracles immediately behind the 
eyes; gill-openings equidistant : both posterior 
ones immediately above the pectorals ; snout 
short, blunt; nostrils near the mouth, in some 
continued in a fissure to the margin of the upper 
lip; superior nasal valves covering the nostrils, 


so as generally to leave but a small rounded aper- . 


ture at the external marzin; nasal valves either 
separated by a larger or smaller piece soldered 
between their centre, or both united; in some 
in the imiddle of the external surface a projec- 
tion,. Which occasionally extends beyond the lower 
margin of the valve ; in others at the suferior 
margin of the nostril a smaller valve covered by 
the ee - mouth arched ; teeth with a central 
point and one or two on each side; several spe- 
cies with the ventral fins united over the male 
appendages ; scales trifid ; oval resembling those 
of the Rays. 

(3896) Scyllrum 
Llenle. 

Syyx- Sevilium marmoratum, 
Rafiles, 698 ? 
(/eon.) Seyllium = maculatum, Gray: Il. Ind. 
Zool. 1. Pl. 98 Fig, 1. 
Scyllium maculatum, Muller und Henle : 
Plagiostomen 5, Taf. 
Scyllium maculatum, Richardson: Re- 
| port, 1845, 193. 

(Young male.) Ground-colour of the back 
white, of the sides, vertical fins and upper surface 
of horizontal fins light slate-blue, with numerous 
confluent rounded spots, of snuff colour, forming 
a kind of net-work ; near the apex of the two 


waculatum, Miller und 


Bennett : Life of 


dorsal, of the caudal and anal fins a transversal. 


snuff-coloured band ; abdomen, lower surface of 
pectorals and ventrals and the male appendages 
bluish white. Iris silvery slate-blue ; pupil ob- 
liquely linear, black. Inhabits Sea of Singapore, 
Indian Ocean, China Sea, Canton. ‘Total length : 
1 foot ? inch. ‘The anterior dorsal is situated 
midway between the apex of the snout and that 
of the caudal; it commences opposite the 
termination of the ventrals. ‘The: posterior dor- 
sal commences at an equal distance from the root 
of the ventrals and the apex of the caudal. The 
anal fin commences a little in front of the post- 
erior dorsal, but, it terminates before reaching the 
iniddle of that fin. The scales are trifid, with a 
central, flat, pointed. keel, and with a minute 
point on.each side. In time the scales. become 


re: 








! 


4 


Kach 


A single individual occurred at | male appendage measured 2$:inch in length. 


Genus CHILOSCYLLIUM, Miller ‘und’ 
Henle, 1837. Snout blunt; nostrils extending 


} to the mouth; nasal valves separated, each carry- 


ing a filament ; at the external — ‘of each 
nostril a considerable hem-like valve, which 
continues towards the upper fold of the angle of 


the mouth; under lip skinny, broad, separated 


from the throat by a transverse furrow ; motth 
slightly arched ; teeth pointed, with one or two: 
smaller points on each side; spiracles behind and 
below the eves ; at the posterior margin of each 
spiracle a projecting tubercle; fourth and fifth 
gill-opening near each other ; dorsal fins placed 
in front of anal , the anterior dorsal behind the 
ventrals ; pectorals and ventrals rounded, as also: 
the anal and caudal ; the anal, without anterior 
angle, 1s arched downwards, terminating behind 
in a point ; lower margin of the caudal convex. 
(3897) Chaloscyllinm plagiosum, (Bennett.) 
SYN. Russell, XVI. Bokee Sorrab (Voung.) 
Russell, Ka Sorrah, page 10 (ddult.) 
Sevllium = freyeineti, Quoy et Gaimard.. 
Freye. 192 ? (Young ?) 

Sceyllium plagiosum, Bennett: Tife of 
Raffles 693. (Foung.) 

(Ieow.) Seyllium ornatum, Gray : Ill. Ind. Zool. 

]. PL 98 Fig. 2. (Foung.) 

Chiloseylliium plagiosum, Muller und. 
Henle, 18 (2’oung.) [Var. 3 and Var. 4, 
Miler und Henle, are founded upon 
two unpublished drawings of General 
Hardwicke. Both have evidently been 
taken from specimens in the infantile 
livery, and are no more constant. va- 
riefies than Var. 2 and 3 of M.M. 
Miller und Heule.] 

Chiloseyllium plagiosum, Var 1, Miller 
und Henle, 18. (Voung.) 

Cliloseyliium plagiosum, Var 3, Miiller 
und Henle, 18. (Vowng.) 

Russell: p. 10, ‘* Vielleicht eine Variet- 
at,” Muller und Henle, 20. (4dud¢.) 

Chilosevllinm plagiosum, Richardson : 
Report, 1845, 194. 

Yu tokay of the Malays. 

(Newborn and very young.) Ground-colour 
above white or buff, with numerous black trans- 
verse bands, preponderating over the ground-co- 
lour, which appears on the head and back like 
transverse buff bands, each with a transversal 
brown line in the centre. On the sides and fins: 
the ground-colour is reduced to a number of 
rounded spots, each with a central brown dot. 
Lower surface of the body and horizontal fins 
whitish, of. the tail pale blackish. Iris black, 
with a silvery line bordering the black pupil, 
which is linear and ascending obliquely backwards. | 
Total length: 4 to 6% inch. (Older.) Ground- 
colour ash-grey or isabella coloured, with (11, 
12 or 18) pale brownish black transverse. bands, 


broad on the-ack, narrower-on the sides ; the 
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margins darker. than the bands, or with distant 
dark dots ; fins with dark and light spots; ab- 
dominal surface whitish. Iris silvery ash-grey 
or isabella coloured. (Russell, XVI., Bokee Sor- 
vah.—Scyllium plagivsum, Bennett. —Far. 1, 
Muller und Ienle.) Or: Ground-colour ash- 
grey or nankin yellow with transverse brownish 
bands edged with black ; within the bands dou- 
ble transverse rows of black dots ; single such 
between the bands; on the sides and fins black 
rings, each with a central black spot. (&cyllinm 
ornatum, Gray—Var. 2, Muller und Henle.— 
Chiloscytlium plagiosum, Richardson.—) ‘Total 
length: 74 to 14$ inch. (Adult.) Above uni- 
formly sciccolouted or yellowish grey ; whitish 
beneath. Iris silvery, of the ground colour. 
(Ra Sorrah, Russell.—“*V ielleicht eine Var ietat,” 
Muller und Henle) ‘Total length: 1 ft. 5 
inch to 2 ft. 4 inch. Inhabits Seas of Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Indian Ocean, 
Seas of China and Japan (Richardson), Coasts of 
Brazil (M. und H.) The anterior dorsal fin 
commences immediately above the termmation 
of the ver.trals ; the posterior dorsal commences 
as far from the anal as the extent of its own base. 
In young individuals the scales are narrow Jan- 
ceolate and keeled ; in the adult they are tetra- 
gonal or subrhombic, with a polished, not keel- 
ed, surface. In the young fish appears along the 
centre of the back a keel composed of scales lar- 
ger than the rest; on each side, a little below 
the central keel appears a similar, which borders 
the upper third of the side. J’rom the root of 
the ventral fins to the commencement of the anal 
appears on each side a third keel, which sepa- 
rates the sides from the abdomen. With age the 
dorsal keel becomes indistinct, but the others ap- 
pear to vanish. In young individuals the male 
appendages do not extend beyond the anterior 
half of the inner margin of the ventral fins ; in 
nature age their length is double that of the in- 
ner margin of the ventrals. The livery of the 
newborn and mature individuals is as constant 
as that of the intermediate age is liable to varia- 
tions. The latter, which are but transitory garbs, 
have been described as constant and distinct va- 
rieties by M:M. Muller und Henle. Russell is 
the only. observer who described the mature fish. 
There appears, however, to exist a constant va- 
riety, which is above of a uniform golden bronze 
colour, paler:beneath, with reddish golden fins 
and with the iris of burnished gold. This Va- 
riety: is rarely seen in the Straits of Malacca, at 
Madras [Walter Elliot, Esquire, possesses an 
adult male of this Variety, measuring 2 ft. 22 
inch in length,] and in the Bay of Bengal, as far 
as the 21st degree. In the: Straits of Malacca 
the species is at all seasons excessively numerous. 
Genus GINGLYMOSTOMA,; Muller und 
Henle, 1837. (Nebrius,. Ruppell) 1837. [Pre- 
occupied by Nebria, Latreille, F302! {Coteopt).} 
Snout blunt: nostuils extending:td the mouth, 


8 | 


| 
0 a little in front of the anal and termi- 
6 


with a short valve at the internal margin, from 
which proceeds a long cirrus extending to the 
mouth ; a second short valve at the external 
margin of the nostrils ; mouth convex ; the folds 
of the angle of the mouth divided by a deep 
fissure in an upper and lower fold ; the internal 
extremity of the lower fold separated frown the 
skin of the under lip by 4 more or less deep, 
vertical furrow ; teeth very numerous, upwards 
of ten close series, their base rhomboidal, with 
a central conical apex, with two to four gradual- 
ly decreasing blunt points on each side; the fifth 
branchial opening almost hidden in the fourth 
both situated above the pectoral fins ; spiracles 
very minute, immediately behind the eyes ; 
anterior dorsal fin opposite the ventrals ; ; pos- 
terior dorsal partly in front of, partly opposite 
the commencement of the anal ; the latter fin 
nearer the caudal than the ventrals, yet not im- 
mediately in front of the caudal; the latter with 
a trace of au inferior lobe ; pectoral fins longer 
than im the rest of Sey cyllioide. 


(3898) Ginglymostoma concolor, (Ruppell.) 


Syn Nebrius concolor. Ruppell, Nene Wir- 
belth, 61, Taf. 17, Fig. 1. Ruppell. Chon- 
dropt :2, Taf. 17 Fig. 2 


Ginglymostoma concolor, Muller und 
Henle, 22, Taf. 
Pd 
Young. Vaght ‘orownish buff. Tris — silvery 


light erey ; pupil near, oblique. Inhabits Sec 
of, Pinang, Indian Ocean, Massauah (Red Sea). 
Total length : 2 ft. 5 inch. The anterior dorsal 
fin commences a little behind the ongin of the 
ventrals, but extends farther back than the ter- 


mination of the latter. The posterior dorsal 


nates a little in front of the termination of the 
latter fin. The scales are broad lanceolate or 
sub-rhombic with an indistinct central tubercle. 
The denticulations of the posterior margins are 
very indistinct, and the scales which are worn 
down have a polished granular appearance. In 
the upper jaw appear but three, inthe lower four 
series of teeth, the central apex of which scarce- 
ly exceeds the lateral points ‘which gradually 
decrease. During life the fish carries the tail 
much more erect than is represented in the fi- 
gures of M.M. Ruppell, Muller und Henle. 
The length of the inale appendages is less than 
one-half of the inner margin of the ventral fins. 
During life this species is distinguished by its 
beautiful light tint’ and by its proportions. A 
solitary voung male was taken at Pinang in 
Match 1845. 1t lived for about two hours in 
the air. The stomach contained remains of'small 
Crustacea. The length of the intestinal canal 
slivhtly exceeded 4:of the total length ‘uf the fish. 

Genus ST EGOSTOMA, Muller ‘und’ ‘Henle, 
1837. Mouth transverse and narrow ; “at the 
upper and ‘lower jaw the integuments: forni two 


flattened rims, which carry the teeth ; the’ latter 
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exhibit tripartite. Jamin ; the centrepicee be- 
tween the nasal valves is much 
valves themselves, and forms a transverse 
yim over the mouth, 
can be covered by this rim. The 
rounded free 

and posteriog surfaces ; 
hidden, surface is scaly like the rest. 


margin in which unite the anterior | ~ Far. 
the posterior, generally | 1% to 13 inch. 
The nasal or brownish .yellow, 


duced to single rounded. ot oval spots ; lower 


broader than the | surface of the body ‘and hoxizontal fins yellowish 
thick | white. with : 
which above aud in front | the black linear pupil, 
latter has a; backwards. 


Iris black. with a silvery line bordering 
which ascends obliquely 
(Russell, XVILL. Pooltiee Makum. 
1, Muller und Henle).—Total Jength ; 
(Older.) Ground-colour reddish 


more conspicudus. than in 


valves are reduced to skinny hems which lateral- ! the newborn, particularly on the tins, where the 


ly enclose the central rim. 
minate in a strong chrus. 
the nostril has no valve. 

of the mouth are ghort ; the fosscts deep. ‘Phe 
head is highly arched and rounded. ‘The clett 
between the eyelids is very sinall, transversely 
oval, with sharp margins. 
vertical fissures behind the eye. 
chial opening 1s hid in the fourth; the third, 
fourth and fifth appear immediately above the 
pectoral firs. ‘The anterior dorsal is placed 
opposite the ventral fins, but extends somew hat 
‘advance ; the posterior dorsal is placed be- 


The folds of the angle 


The spiracles are | spots. 
The fifth bran- | (Var. 


4 
t 


The nasal valves ter- | brown colour 1s broken up into numerous round- 
The lower margin of | ed spots, (on the pectoral fins one or 


two large 
rines, with a central spot 5) transversal bands 
reddish brown, with broad — snuff-colowred’ or 
black margins ; in some the bands of the head 
and body with munrerous ark brown rounded 
Iris like the ground-colour, but silvery. 
Muller und Henle-—) Total length : 
1 ft. 10 to 3 ft. | 

(Mature? Adult?) 


9 


~s 


Ground-colour whitish 


brown: head from behind the eyes, body and 


\ 
\ 
{ 


: fins. 


teen the ventrals and the anal. The latter 1s 
placed immediately in front of the eaudal. ‘The | 


latter is nearly throughout of uniform height, with 

the usual incision before the apex, and it 1s pro- 
portionally very elongated. 

(3899) Stegostoma fasciatum, (Bloch) 
Syn. Seba : ‘hes. Tit. 105, Vab. 34. No. lL. 
Gronov. Mus. Ll. 82. No. 186.—Zoophyl. 
34, No. 147. 
Jue tigre, Brouss. 
Squalus fasciatus, 


658. 
Bloch. 113. 


Squalus tigrinus, Juinue : Syst. 1498 
( Foung.) ; 
Squalus longicaudus, hid. 1496. 


Yebra Shark, Shaw : Nat. Mise. 43-1. 
Squale tigre, Lacepede, J. 249. 
Squalus fasciatus, Shaw: Y. 
148. (Newborn.) 
Squalus fasciatus, Bloeh-Sehn. 130. 
Russell : XVIII. Poollee Makum. (.Vew- 
born.) 
Lua roussette tigree, Dict. des 
No. 33. Fig. 2. 
Sevllium heptagonum. Ruppell : Neue 
Wirb. 61, Tab. 17. Fig. 1. ( Young.) 
Seylium heptagonun. Ruppell : Chon- 
dyopt. 1. Bab. 17. Fig. I. 
Stegostoma fasciatum, Muller und Ilenle, 
24, Taf. (Young.) | 
Stegostoma fasciatun. Var. 1, Muller und 
Henle, 25, (Youn.) 
Stegostoma fasciatum, 
' Henle, 25, (Young.) 
| Stegostoma fasciatum, Var. 3, Mutter und 
~ Henle, 25, (Alature 7) 
Stegostoma carinatum, Blyth: 
Soe. XVI.725, Pl. XAAV- bis, 
, (Koung.) - 
Yu tokay of the Maliys. | 
(Newborn and very young.) ~Ground-colour 
above yellowish white . with numerous broad 
black transverse, bands, preponderating over the 
ground-colour, which on the head and fius ig re- 


148. PI. 


Se, Nat. 


Var. 2, Muller und 


Journ. As. 
Fig. ] e 


d17 


fins with numerous  smuf-coloured rounded 
spots, Which are somewhat indistinct on the 
(Scylliun heptagonune, Rtuppell.— ar. 8, 
Muller und  Henle.-—Slegostoma carinalum, 
Blyth.—) ‘Total length = 3 ft. to 5 ft. Tinch. 
Inhabits ea of Pinang, Judian Ocean, Bay of 
Bengal, Jeddah. (Red Sea.) All the descriptions: 
of this species have been taken from young in- 
dividuals. According to Gmelin it attains a 
length of about 15 ft. The largest specimen 
quoted above is a female, collected at Madras by 
W. Elliot, Jusy. ‘Phe length of the body is 2 
t.. of the tail 3 ft. 7 inch. the proportion of the 
latter is therefore less than im younger individu- 
als, where the tail forms 3 of the total length. 
The seales are rhombic, ‘with a strong central 
keel and with 2 to 6 denticulations on each of 
the {wo anterior margius. Ln smaller individu- 
als the scales are broad lanceolate, the central 
kecl terminating ina sharp point, but the poste- 
rior margins ure either not at all, or indistinctly 
denticulated. With age the seven raised keels 
hecome more'distinct. Mr. Etyot has observed 
this species frequenting the shoals off the coast 
of Madras feeding on Molluscs. The ‘stoinach 
of several, dissected by him, contained large 
quantities of molluscous bodies, many of which 
with the opercula of different specics of T'urbi- 
nde attached. In a single young female, taken 
at Pinang in August 1845, the stomach contain- 
ed remains of small Crustacea. Gmelin ‘de- 
scribes this species as feeding on Crustacea and 
vestacea. (na young individual 3 ft. in length, 
the male appendages did not excced one half of 
the mternal margin of the ventral fins. The 
varieties, described by M.M. Muller and Henle, 
are but individual variations of. the infantile 
livery. ; Moa <P 
ta Fam. NYCTITANTIDA. . 
| A, without spiracles.. 

Genus CARCHARIAS, (Rajinesque, 1810,) 
Muller und Henle, \841. Snout flattened, more 
r 4 
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or less rounded, moderately long. Nostrils in 
the centre between the mouth and the point of 
the snout, or nearer the mouth, at the lateral 
margin of the snout. Labial cartilage very mi- 
nute or absent. Ovary of the embryo commu- 
nicating with a kmd of uterine placenta by 
means of plaited folds. Oviduct either smooth 
or flocculent. . é 


Sub Genus SCOLIODON, Muller und Henle, 
1837. Teeth of upper and lower jaw similar,but in 
the upper jaw appears an old central tooth, 
trenchant, with the point directed outwards, but 
not denticulated. ‘The external part of the base 
forms a blunt protuberance, without or witha 
slight notch. Posterior dorsal fin placed either 
immediately opposite the anal, or above the pos- 
terior extremity of the latter. A distinct caudal 
groove above and beneath. Scales, minute, tri- 
carinate. Oviduct of the embryo flocculent. 


(3900) Curcharias (Scoliodon) acutus, Ruppell. 


Syn. Carcharias acutus, Ruppell : Chondropt. 
5, Tab. 18, Fig. 4. 
Carcharias (Scoliodon) acutus, M. u. H. 
29 


Carcharias (Scoliodon) acutus, Richard- 
son: Rep. 1845, 194. 
Yu of the Malays. 


Head above, back, sides and fins lead-grev, or 
light biuish grey; beneath white. Tris heht 
blue silvery, with a narrow silvery line bordering 
the black linear pupil. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, Indian Ocean, 
Red Sea, Java, China Seas. Total length: 3 
feet. The anterior dorsal fin is situated a little 
nearer the pectorals than the ventrals ; the upper 
and posterior margin join in a narrow elongated 
point. The posterior dorsal commences oppo- 
site the posterior half of the base of the anal; 
both terminate in elongated points. The dis- 
tance between the commencement of the ventrals 
and that of the anterior dorsal equals the dis- 
tance from the*commencement of the ventrals to 
that of the posterior dorsal fin. The fifth gill- 
opening is situated above the commencement of 
the pectorals. The scales are minute rounded, 
and with five, four or three keels. In young in- 
dividuals the old central tooth is considerably 
sinaller than the rest. Single individuals occur 
during all seasons in the Straits of Malacca. 


Sub genus PRIONACE, Cantor. [Nplwy, saw, 
axh, edge.—Substituted for Prionodon, pre-oc- 
cupied by Prionodon, Horsfield, 1833, (Mam). 
The characters given are those of M.M. Muller 
and Henle.] (Hgutvalen& to Prionodon, Muller 
und Henle, 1841). Teeth —— upper jaw, 
or of both jaws, finely denticulated on both sides, 
oblique or straight, trigonal, or with a small 
apex on a broad ‘base. In the upper jaw almost 
invariably an odd central tooth. — Oviduct of the 
embryo smooth, not flocculent. 


ee 


(3901) Carchartas (Prionace) melanopterus 
Quoy et Gaimard. = | = 
Syn. evel cearcharias minor,Forskal : Descr. 
Squale requin, Lacep. V. 169, Tab. 8, 
Fig. ] , 


Carcharias melanopterus, qe et Gaim. 

Freycin. Voy. Pl. 43, Fig. 1, 2. 

Squalus ustus, Cuv. R. A. Lf. 388 (2), 

Squalus spallanzanii, Lesueur: Journ. 
Acad. Philad. II. P. 2, 351. 

Carcharias melanopterus, Bennett : Life 
of Raffles, 693. 

Carcharias melanopterus, Ruppell : Chon- 
dropt. 3. | 

Carcharias (Prionodon) melanopterus, M. 
u. Hl. 43, Taf. (‘Tceth). 

Carcharias melanopterus, Temm. et. Schl. 
Faun. Japon. 


Carcharias (Prionodon) melanopterus, 
Richardson : Rep. 1845, 194, 317. 
Carcharias (Prionodon) melanopterus, 


Bleeker : Verh. Batav. Gen. 6. 
Ruppell: Neue Wirbelth. Fische. 63. 

Mead above, back, sides and fins lead-grey, or 
light bluish grey ; anterior margins of the fins 
(all the margins of the caudal), and point of the 
pectorals bluish black; beneath white. Iris 
silvery grey with a blackish line bordering the 
vertically oval pupil. Inhabits Straits of Ma- 
lacea, Red Sea, Waigiou, New Holland, Timor, 
Java, Sumatra, ‘Madura, China Sea, Japan. 
Total length: 3 teet. In voung individuals the 
teeth of the upper jaws have denticulated mar- 
gins, but in theadnlt they are denticulated in 
both jaws. ‘The teeth of the lower jaw are 
sinaller and narrower than those of the upper. 
The anterior dorsal fin commences a little behind 
the termination of the pectorals ; the posterior 
commences a little in front of the anal and ex- 
tends tothe posterior third of the latter fin. 
The points of all three are but moderately elon- 
gated. The ventrals commence at the posterior 
third of the distance between the commencement 
of the pectorals and the anal. The male appen- 
dages are shorter than the internal marein of the 
ventrals. ‘The fourth and fifth branchial open- 
ings are situated above the pectorals. The snout 
is short and rounded in some, moderately elon- 
gated and pointed in others. ‘The scales are 
minute, with from three to five keels. Sinele 
individuals occur at all seasons in the Straits of 
Malacca. | 

Genus SPHYRNA, (Rajfinesgue, 1810), Aful- 
ler und Flenle, 1841. (Zygaena, Curier, 1817.) 
The anterior part of the head broad, flattened 
and laterally elongated ; nostrils situated at the 
anterior margin; eyes at the lateral margins. 
Nasal valve a small trianvular lobe at the inter- 
nalmargin of the nostril. No. labial cartilage. 
Teeth of both jaws similar, resembling out- 
wards pointing flattened pyramids, either tren- 
chant or dentieulated, with a section at the ex- 
tetnal margin of the base ; central teeth in both 
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jaws. Anterior dorsal nearer the pectoral than 
the ventrals ; posterior dorsal smaller than the 
anterior, opposite the anal ; incision of the cau- 
dal fin distinct. Oviduct of the embryos floccu- 
lent; ovary not attached to the walls of the uterus. 


(3902) Sphyrna zygaena, (Linne.) 
‘Syn. Lihefla, Belon, 61. 
Zygaena, Rondelet, 389. 
Gesner, Fol. LXXXIL 
Libella, Salviani, 121, ‘Tab. 40. 
Aldrov. 408. 
Jonston, ‘Tab. VIT. Fig. 8. 
Willoughby: B. 1. 
Ruysch: ‘Theatr. ‘Tab. VII. Fig 8. 
Zygene, Dutertre: Hist. Nat. 11. 207. 
Zygaena seu Libella, Jacob: Mus. 16 
Taf. VIL. Fig. 5. 


Jochfisch, Valentini: Mus. Taf. XXXII. 


Fig 5. 
Zy gana, 
Zygaena 
Klein: Miss. ITI. 13, No. 1. 

Aygaena, inne: Mus. Ad. Fr. 52. 
Stampella, Scilla: Tab. 25, Hig. 22 
Squalus gygaena, Bruumich : Ichthyol. 

Massil. 4, No. 5. 

Piscis libella, Bonnan : Mus. Kirch. Tab. 

XXXVI. Big. 20. 

Squalus zvgaena, Forskal : Deser. AVL. 
Zygenc: Duhamel: Sect. 1X. Dl. XX. 

F, 3-8. 

Gronov. Mus. I. 63, 189.—Zoophyl. 146. 
Le Marteau, Brousson. No. II. 

Squalus zygaena. Bloch. 117. 
Martillode Mar, Bru de Ramon. 1. 51. 
Cornudo, Parra, Lam. 32. 

Squalus zygaena, Linne : Syst. 1494. 
Squalus, No, 4, Browne : Jam. 998. 
Artedi: Gen. Disc. 44, 7. Synon. 94, 7. 
Le Squale marteau, Lacep. 1. 27. 

Le Squale pantouflier, Ibid. 260, PI. 

Vil. Fig. 3. 

Squalus zygaena, Bl. Echn, 131. 

Russell, XII. Koma Sorra. (Young.) 
Squalus zygaena, Shaw. V. 354, Pl 154 
Zygaena malleus, Risso: Ichth. 54, Ilist. 

Nat. IIT. 125. 

Sphyrna zygaena, Rafin: Ind. 46. 
Squalus zygaena, Mitchill: Tr. Lit. and 

Phil. Soc. New York, J. 284. 

Zygene marteau : Dict. des Sc. Nat. T. 32. 
Zygaena malleus: Valenciennes : Mem. 

TX. 228. Pl. XI. Fig. 1. a. b. 

Zygaena tudes, Vet-Ibid. Pl. XT. Fig, 3. 

(Very young) 

Zygaenw malleus, Cuv. R. A. Il. 393. 
Lygaena tudes, lbid. 394. 
Zygaena lewisii. Griffith. Anim. Kingd. 


Tab. 53. | 
Zygaena malleus Yarrell: II. 406. 
Zygaena malleus, Cantor : Quarterly Med. 
| Journ. No, III. Calcutta. 1837, Fig. D; 
 Dygaena tudes, Cantor, Ibid. Fig. H. and 


Ray, 20, 7. 


Transact. Med. and Phys. Soc. Calcut- 


ta: VIII. Pt. 


9, Appendix, ecxj. Fig. 
Li . Lpp ’ ] 8 





Mus. Besler, Tab. XV. Fig I. 





SOUTHERN ASIA. 


Zygaena malleus, Swainson : I, 134. 
Zygaeua malleus, ‘Yarrell: Supplem. 61. 


Sphyrna zygaena, Bonaparte: Faun. Ital. 
Fasc. 27. bee | 

Zycaena tudes. Agassiz: Recherches : 

ILI. Tab. E. Fig. 8, (Teeth. ) 

Sphyrna zygaena, Muller und Henle, 51. 

Spyyrna tudes, Ibid. 53. ie 





Zyzaena malleus, De Kay: Zool ry of 
New York, IV. 362. Pl. LXIL. Eig. 


205. (Young.) 
Sphyrna zygaena, 
1845, 194. 
Sphyrna tudes. Blecker: VY erhandel. 

Batav. Gen. XXI1. 6. 
Foetus. Head above, back sides and fins rosy 
white, with a greyish tinge along the back ; 
beneath white. Iris silvery light blue ; pupil 
circular black. ‘Total length: 1 ft. 0% inch. 
Young and Adult. Body aud fins slate grey ; 
beneath white. Lris golden. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, Coasts 
of France, English Channel, Mediterrancan, At- 
lantic, Indian Ocean, Bay of Bengal,Java, Madu- 
ra, China Seas, Japan, Brasilian Coast, Nantuc- 
ket, Cayeune, South Coast of Australia. Total 
leneth : 10 ft. 9. inch. The anterior dorsal 
commences immediately behind the termination 
of the pectorals ; the extent of the base ig con- 
siderably less than 2 of the length of the anterior 
margin; the upper and the posterior margins 
join in a narrow, not much elongated point. The 
posterior, much smaller dorsal commences 
opposite the root of the anal, but terminates a 
little before the Jatter ; both fins terminate in an 
elongated narrow point, The distance from 
the commencement of the ventrals to that of the 
pectorals is a little less than the distance between 


Richardson: Rep. 


the commencement of the ventrals and that of 


the caudal. The fourth and fifth branchial 
openings are placed above the commencement of 


the pectorals. Ail the teeth are trenchant, not 
denticulated ; those of the upper Jaw appear 
somewhat broader than those of the lower. ‘The 
scales are very minute with five or six keels. 
In the adult the anterior margin of the head 
forms a nearly uninterrupted or slightly festooned 
arch till it reaches the nostrils, where there is a 
more or less deep notch. The posterior margin 
is nearly parallel to the anterior. The nostrils 
open near the external part of the anterior margin 
of the head. From the nostrils proceeds a 
fissure along the external third of the anterior 
margin of the head. ‘The length of the head, 
from the angle of the mouth, is about 5 of the 
breadth, or a straight line drawn between the 
eves. The posterior margin of the head forms 
with the body an acute angle. Single indi- 
viduals occur at all seasons in the Straits of 
Malacca. ‘Ihe largest examined was a female 
taken at Pinang in January 1845. In her were 
observed thirty-seven living young, of which 
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twenty were males, seventeen females. All 
were of the following dimensions : 

Length of the head from the angle of the mouth,...14 inch. 
lateral margin of the head,...........1 


+B 3? 


Distance ‘between the eves,...... 


Height OF d0g-cacciveeave «tears 


: eet + re a ee ee ee oe (3 
Laength of peetorals, .... 6... 


. 
te ce oe ee oes HH ROHR SOS 3 


,, trou the angle of the taonth to anns,. .... 4% 

a a es anns to anal fia... cece OF 
Base of the anal,......... cee cee eee ees dinate Smacemtyes O18 | 
Theight of oj... ccc eceee cee tee eee cece en eeees swans ()s | 
Yistanee from anal to caudal fin... 0... O48 | 
Length of the candal,.......8. ypetea hit era ate Soa lots . | 
Base of anterior dorsal,......... eo eee eeiaahees ale ! 
Height of do......... bos huaies Sexi dstesDeaiaaneveetat 2 ! 
Base of posterior dorsal... cee eee eee eee. (§ | 
\ 


Breadth of do.,........ bee aisha ty tempi nee ses Slscpetheaa 0.2. ) 
Distance between the nostrils,...... 00... eee ee oe | 
Distance between the aueles of the mouth,........ Qe | 


The foetus or very voung differs frei the. 
adult in its more arched anterior margin of the. 
head, and in) the margin itself beam more 
festooned. The length of the head is but little 
less than one-half of the breadth. From the 
nostrils proceeds an vimost iinpereeptible fissure, 
and there is no noteh in the anterior margin 
above them. ‘The posterior margin of the ead 
joins the body at a nearly right angle. (These 
are the distinguishing characters of fades, Val.) 
The teeth ef the foetus are barely perceptibie Co 
the touch. ‘Lhe lateral processes of the head 
are membranous 5; but in each appear two narrow 
cartilaginous tubes, one containing the opue, 
the other the olfactorian nerve. 


By, PS cea NEI Se See 


: 
| 
| 











(3903) Sphyrna dlochii, (Valenciennes. ) 
Syx. Bloeh + 117. 
Ay gaena blochii, Valenciennes : Mem. 
du Mus. LX. Pi. XL. Big. 2. (foetus. ) 
Zvgaena blochii, Cuv. R. A. IL. 89003). 
ee blochii, Bennet : Life of lafiles, 
Zvaena laticeps, Cantor: Quarterly Med. 
Journ. Caleutta, 1887, Pl 1, 2, 3, 
(Vounq.) 
Zyeaena blochii. Ibid. Fig, TV. (Foetus, 
and''‘I'ransact. Med. and Phys. Soe. 
Caleutta, VIIT. Pt. TL. App. cexi. 
Zvenena laticeps, Swainson : |. 13-4, Fig. 


is not only liable to slight individual variations, 


but also to more considerable: variations accord- 
In the foetus the length of the ‘ 


ing to age. 
hend, the distance from the: augle of the mouth 
to the anterior marginof ‘the heat! is: about + 
of the breadth, or the distance between the la- 
teral margins of the head. “With age the length 

















(diminishes to about 2, which it has been ‘found 
to be in the largest (adult ?) fish yet examined, 
a female 4+ feet + inch in length. ‘The variations 
will be perceived by the following aclineasure- 
ments. 
caemanammines Va 0 (: ae (a | a Woiwre it 
Total length | 4 4 13. 8 | 2 4 bode body 
Brendth of . | 

head. ae 8 | L 92 70 108 (0 6 10 42 
Laeneth ool! I ae | 

te, ie ae I | 








\ little more than the central third of the an- 


terior margin of the head) forms a large slaehtly 


tdtlaring arch. At the termination of this areh 
appear the nostrils. tn the foetua and the yvouny 
che yest of the anterior margin is directed back- 
wards, and the posterior margin joins the body 
at an acate angle. But ins older individuals the 
anterior margin of the head, from the nostrils, 1s 
not direeted backwards, and the posterior mare 
ein joins the bedy at a right angle ‘Phe fins are 
placed as they are in S. zygaena, except the pos- 
terior dorsal whi@d commences but httle in front 
of the termination: of the anal. ‘The following 
admeasurements were taken from the largest tn- 
dividual, -b ft. 4 inch in length. She was a fe- 
male captured at Pinang in September 1S 44. 


Distance between the nostrils, ...... 9 meh. 
between the angles of the 
moubh........- 


99 
ro 


a ee oe ee 2 Oe os 


She had cghteen living foetus, of which seven 
were males. eleven feinales. The lateral process- 
es of the head were in all bent backwards and 
towards the sides of the body, so as to make the 
head resmble a broad arrow, as represented by 
VL. Valenciennes. All the foetus were of the fol- 
lowing dimensions : 


il. and II. 318 Total length, ... 0 vee eee cee nee ae 13% imeh. 
Zygaena blochii, Yarrell : Supplem, G4, Length of the head, So sae I 
Vig, 3, (Footus.) on lateral margin of the head, ... (4 
Zygaena laticeps, Thid. Fig. 4, (Young) Distance between the CYES, ae ae 6 
Sphyrna blochii, Muller und Henle, |» from the angle ol the mouth toanus, 9 
54. 199. ( Young. ) 7} 5, anus to anal fin, 9 6e cee tee ee TY 
Zygaena blochii, Cantor in Ann. and ace a rc 0: 
Mag. of Nat. Hist. 1845. (Adulé and API GUU-OLCIEED):. ret) thts ee ee, See Oe 
Foetus.) — Distance from anal to caudal fin, =... 0% 
Spyhrna blochii, Bleeker: Verband. Length of caudal... sve cee oe 
Batav. Gen. XXII. 6 ase of anterior dorsal, ... 0 ws. ew 14 
7 : Shaan Height of ditto, 0. 6.5 eee tee eee 2". 
Head, body and fins above bluish-_ or slate- | Base of posterior dorsal, +. s+ +» 04 
grey 5 beneath white or pale yellowish. Iris | Height of ditto, 6. 66 come eee ee + 
golden ; pupil circular, black. Inhabits Sea of'| Length of pectorals, ... 0 s6. Us ver 14 
P inang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Bay of Breadth of ditto, se. je tee ome ote me 
Bengal, Sumatra, Java Borneo, Celebes, Madura. Distance between nostrils, ... a gt a 
Total length: 4 ft. 4 inch. In all ages the head 2 angles of the mouth,... 0% 





is rewarkably broad. The breadth of the head InJ anuary 184.5 another female occurred, 
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3 ft. 8 inch. in length,’ with fifteen living lcetus. 


Of these ten were ‘males, five females, all of 


which measured one-foot in length. Young in- 
dividuals, upwards of 3 ft. in length, are very 
numerous at all seasons in the Straits of Malacca. 
In the Bay of Bengal, in 21° N., the species is 
of rarer occurence. 
cea, the older on fishes. 
SUB-ORDER RAJAE. 
Fam. SQUATINORAJOID A. 
Genus PRISTIS, (Latham, 1794,) Muller 
und Henle, 841. (Pristibatis, Blainville, 1828.) 
Teeth of the saw generally uniform, flattened and 
trenchant, directed tolerably straight outwards, 
and commencing in front of the nostrils. — Nos- 
trils far removed from the mouth, with a long, 
narrow triangular valve at the upper margin; 
at the lower margin a hemlike valve. No cartil- 
nges at the angle of the mouth. Mouth trans- 
versal, straight. In the upper jaw a membran- 
ous transverse vale behind the teeth, with a 
straivit margin. Teeth flattened, like paving 
stones. Upper eyelid without projection. Spur 
acles large, separated by a broad bridge from tie 
eves. Anterior dorsal partly opposite the ven- 
trals. Both dorsals equal. Caudal short, with 
or without a lower lobe. 
(3904) Pristis semisagittatus, (Shaw.) 
Syx. Russell, XTIL Yahla (“ery young.) 
Squalus semisagittatus, Shaw, V. 361. 
Pristis semisagittatus, Cuv. R. A. Il 
JQ. (3 )e 

Pristis semisagiltatus, Swainson, IT. 319. 

Pristis semisagiltatus Muller und tlenle, 
(Young,) 108, ‘Taf. (Mouth and nos- 
trils). 

Tkan garagaji of the Malays. 

Diluted vellow ochre ; beneath whitish. Iris 
pale golden ; pupil black, transversely oval. In- 
habits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singa- 
pore, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
the Ganges. Total length: 6 ft. 4 ich. 
nostrils are situated very uear the mouth and 
extend close to the margin of the snout; from 
their external angle proceeds a short fissure to- 
wards the margin of the snout. The transversal 
duplicature or valve behind the teeth of the up- 
per jaw has a deep notch at the symphysis of the 
jaw, and the margin is fringed in young indivi- 
duals, as described by M.M. Muller and Henle. 
But in older ones (3 {t. 6 inch. in Jength,) the 
margin is smooth. The two dorsal fins are of 
equal size and form, the superior margin is very 
concave, and terminates in a narrow elongated 
point. In young individuals they join at an acute 
angle. The anterior dorsal commences opposite 
the termination of the ventrals; the distance 
from the termination of the posterior dorsal to 
the commencement of the caudal exceeds by one- 
half the base of the dorsal. The posterior mar- 
gin of the caudal is deeply excavated so as to 


The young feed on crusta- | 


Mouths of 
The | 
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form a lower lobe, but little smaller than the 
upper. On the tail there is a sharp keel where 
the abdomen joins the sides ; the keel is parti- 
cularly raised between the posterior dorsal and 
caudal. The male appendages are styliform and 
project silehtly beyond the inner margins of the 
ventrals, to which the anterior two-thirds are 
joined. The ventrals terminate in an elongated 
point. The external margin of the pectorals is 
concave. ‘The anterior branchial opening is sttu- 
ated immediately beneath the commencement of 
the pectorals, the rest follow an oblique back- 
wards and inwards dircetion. With the excep- 
tion of the apex of the male appendages and the 
teeth of the saw, every other part of the body 1s 
covered with minute rounded or irregular seales,of 
unequal size. The back is rough to the touch in 
consequence of numerous tubercular scales, a lit- 
tle larger than the rest. All the scales have ori- 
ginally a minute central tubercle which, however, 
goon becomes worn. In the foetus the lateral 
margins of the saw are smooth and not yet pler- 
ced by the teeth. At the base the saw is naked 
to within a considerable distance (from 3 to 5 
lonwitudinal diameters) of the eye. ‘The first two 
or three teeth on each side of the apex of the 
saw are place regularly opposite each other, the 
succeeding Oues are not so. One of the margins 
carries from 4+ to 7 more teeth than the other. 
‘The greater number present on one side varies 
from 25 to 3-4. In very young individuals, sueh 
as have been desernbed by Russell and M.M. 
Muller and Heale, upwards of 3 ft. in length, 
each tooth has at the posterior margin a notch 
which forms a sinall barb, behind which the base 
of the tooth becomes narrower. But in indivi- 
duals of about 4 ft. in length the notch is nearly 
effaced, and the basal half of the tooth is much 
broader than the other tapering half, which 
appears, as if it had been filed. With age 
the teeth become broad at the base, with 
trenchant margins tapering to a rounded 
trenchant point. The anterior mafgin is arched and 
slightly directed backwards. ‘The apical halt 
of the teeth is slightly depressed. Crustacea 
form the food of the young, of which single oc- 
cur in the Straits of Malacca at all seasons. 
Large individuals are seldom secn. 

Genus RILLNA, (Klein, 1745,) Muller und 
Henle, 1841. Snout rounded; spiracles imme- 
diately behind the eyes. Both the superior and 
inferior nasal valve extend to the inner angle of 
the nostril. Mouth deeply undulating. ‘Teeth 
almost globular, not broader than long. 

(3905) Rhina ancylostomus, Bloch-Schneider. 

Syn. Rhina ancylostomus, Bloch-Schneider, 
352. Tab. 72. Ma 5 
Rhina ancylostomus, Cuvier, R.A. I1. 
396 (3 aa 
(Icon.) Rhina ancylostomus, Gray: Ill. Ind. 
| - Zool. II. Pl. 102, Fig. 2. (Teeth.) 
Rhina ancylostomus, Swainson, IT. 322. 
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Rhina aneylostomus, Agassiz: Tab. H. 
Fig. 3, 4. (Teeth.) 
Rhina aucylostomus, 
PL 23. (Teeth.) 
Rhina ancylostomus. Muller und Henle, 
110, (Very young.) 
Rhina ancylostomus, Richardson: Re- 
port, 1842, 195. | 


Owen : Odontogr. 


Above earth-brown or deep skyblue ; on the 
back, pectorals and caudal numerous distant 
whitish spots ; beneath white. Iris pale golden : 
pupil black, transversely oval. Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Indian Ocean, Madras, China Sea. 
Total length: 7 feet. The distance between the 
nostrils exceeds the length of each nostril by 
about 4. ‘The distance of the nostrils from the 
margin of the head is 3 of their length. The 
horizontal diameter of the eye, which slightly ex- 
ceeds the vertical, is a little more than 1 of the 
length of the nostril. ‘The spiracles are nearly 
ovoid, their longest. diameter } of the length of 
the nostrils ; their distance from the eye is about 
1 of its horizontal diameter. ‘The pectorals, by 
fur the largest of the fins, appear triangular and 
are nearly equilateral ; the anterior convex mar- 
gin is thickened, rounded and smooth ; the pos- 
terior is straight and coarsely serrated. ‘The 
branchial openings in position and form resemble 
those of Pristis semisagittatus. The anterior 
dorsal commences a little in front of the ventrals 
and terminates a little before the termination of 
the latter fins. The base scarcely exceeds one- 
half of the height of the fin ; the anterior margin 
is convex, the two others nearly straight ; the 
angles are acute. The posterior dorsal 1s scarcely 
smaller than the anterior, which it resembles im 
form ; it occupies the centre of the distance be- 
tween the termination of the anterior dorsal and 
the commencement of the caudal. ‘The posterior 
margin of the caudal is deeply excavated, and 
there is a lower lobe but little smaller than the 
upper. The caudal keel commences beneath the 
posterior dorsal‘in. The ventrals resemble the 
anterior dorsal in form and size, but tne poste- 
rior margin is excavated. The male appendages 
extend as far as the termination of the base of 
the posterior dorsal. ‘The outline of the base of 
each tooth is rhomboidal, with the horizontal 
diameter slightly exceeding the vertical. The 
external surface is globular, covered with minute 
transverse undulating furrows. The largest teeth 
are situated on the two protuberances of the up- 
per- and the three of the lower Jaw. Immedi- 
ately behind the teeth of the upper Jaw, appears 
a transversal duplicature or valve, with a smooth 
margin, but with a notch uader the symphysis 
of the jaw. The valve, the palate and the flat- 
tened rounded tongue are all covered with scales 
like those of the rest of the body. They are very 
minute and consist of a triangular keel, rooted 
in the integuments, but projecting beyond them 
in an oblique backwards direction. Near the 
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point the keel expands andipresents a minute 
rhomboidal surface, so thatthe entire scale re- 
sembles the arm of an anchor with its fluke and 
peak. In many places the scales are worn 
down, become smovth and granular, and lose 
their original form. Larger and different scales 
are distributed im regular conspicuous crests. Of 
the latter there are two of on oval shape, placed 
obliquely, a little in front of and lugher up than 
the eyes. Immediately behind this pair com- 
mences a second, cach of which borders the 
supraciliar margin, and extends a little be- 
hind the upper margin of the spiracle. From 
each of the supraciliar crest proceeds a smaller 
narrower one downards, bordering the anterior 
part of the orbit. From the centre between the 
supraorbital crests commences the dorsal, the 
lonyest of all, which extends to opposite the 
termination of the pectorals. Each scapular 
region carries a superior and an inferior crest, 
both of which are narrow and placed parallel to 
the dorsal crest. ‘The superior is 3, the inferior 
2 of the length of the dorsal crest. A very short 
crest appears at the lower circunference of each 
spiracle. ‘The crests are composed of single 
scales larger than the rest. All have a polygo- 
nal base from which rises a compressed thorn, 
from the apex of which numerous furrows radi- 
ate towards the bace of the sides. On the snout, 
above and beneatl, appear a number of pores. 
Opposite the spiracles, a little in front of the 
dorsal crest, the integuments are pierced by two 
large pores, placed side by side. The distance 
between these two is about one half of the dis- 
tance from each to the nearest supraorbital crest. 
The following dimensions were taken from a 
male, measuring 7 ft. in length. 


Distance from the apex of the snout to the mouth, 0 ft. 6% inch. 


from the mouth to the middle between 


. the terminations of the pectoral fins,... 1 6 
> from thence to the anus, ......06. ccesceeeeee 1 Q) 
; from the anus to the caudal, ..........e.sseen 2 § 
Length of the upper lobe of the caudal,..,...--ee ] 6 
, of the lower lobe of ditto, 0.0... se Bare ] 14 
,, of the base of the anterior dorsal,..... .... O ha 
Height of the fin, 0... 6. ce <ipanvandennaieaivaaitn O 104 
Length of the base of the posterior COs hesriaemoes 0 AT 
Height of the fin... ce. ceeeee terareneerseneee eran | 10 
Distance between the antcrior angles of the pec- 
torals....... cates Bee, dahon oh Nota TREN OS Cee eawews 3 B$ 
Length of the base of the pectorals, ...... see ] oe 
, of the hase of the ventrals, ...........scceres 0) 44 
, of the male appendages, .... -.sesereveene vores 1 2 
Brendth of the mouth, .......... paneeebeee ube ees 0 7 
Leneth of the supraorbital Crests, ......-scsesceescores 0 8 
, of the dorsal crest, ... .... Sanit Sains ceases 1 4 
Greatest diamcter of the nostril, ........c:seeereceeeee () 4; 
» Gl TNE CVE). cssececevanerccvsscengoasee 0 i} 
, of the spiracle,............. biuatewtee: <0 a8 


The description of M.M. Muller and Henle 
is taken from a very young individual. During 
four years three solitary individuals occurred at 
Pinang. According to Lord Arthur Hay and 
Mr. Walter Elliot they are of more frequent oc- 
currence at Madras. Mr. Elliot, who has ob- 
served the habits of the fish, describes it as lhug- 
ving the shore, moving slowly along the bottom. 
Hence the Tamil name: “ Mann Ulavi,” i. e. 
“ Mud-skate.” In some dissected, Mr, Elttot 
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observed fragments 
quantities. - | 

Genus RHYNCHOBATUS, Muller ud Henle, 
1839. Snout elongated, acute, with a tapering 
keel along the middle. The interval between 
the keel and the inner margin of the pectorals is 
membranous® spiracles immediately behind the 
eyes. Upper eyelid with a simple projection. 
Upper and lower nasal valve extend but halfway 
to the internal angle of the nostril; outside in 
front, at the upper margin of the nostril is a 
narrow hem. ‘The undulations of the snout, 
particularly the lateral ones, are shallow. Tecth 
broader than long, with a transversal protube- 
rance. 


of Gruséacea in prodigious 


A transversal arched row of pores on the 

abdominal surface of the scapular region. 
(3906) Rhynchobatus djeddensis, (Yorskal.) 

Syw. Duham. Sect. LX. PI. 15. 

Raja dsiddensis, Forskal: Descr. 18. 

Raja dsiddensis, Linne: Syst. 1511. 

Rhinobate rhinobate, Lacepede, J. Pl. VI. 

Raie bohkat, Lacep. 1. 139. 

Khinobatus laevis, Bloch-Schneider, Tab. 
71 (Young.) 

Russell, X. Walawah Tenkee (Voung.) 

Raja djiddensis, Shaw. V. 319. 

Rhinobate lisse: Dict. des Sc. Nat. 19. 

Rhinobate laevis, Cuvier, R.A. 11.396 (4). 

Rhinobate djeddensis, Kuppell: Atlas, 
54. Taf. 14, Fig. 1. 

Rhinobate djeddensis, Bennett: Life of 
Rafiles, 693. 

Rhinohatus djettensis, Ruppell: Neue 
Wirbelth. Fische, 68. 

Rhinobatus duhamelii, Blainville : Faune. 
Fr. 148. 

Rhinobatus laevis, Swainson, IT. 322. 


Khynchobatus laevis, Mulicr und Henle, 
lll. 


(Young.) Abové light greenish olive, pale yel- 
lowish- or reddish brown, with a downwards 
arched black band on the upper eyelid ; a small 
black spot on each side of the point of the 
snout ; a large oval black spot surrounded 
by several white (from 3 to 6) ones above the 
middle of the base of the pectorals, and with 
more or less numerous white spots on the pec- 
torals and the sides, where in some they are dis- 
posed in longitudinal lines; sides of the snout, 
pectorals and ventrals in some tinged with car- 
mine ; beneath whitish. Iris golden; pupil 
transversely oval, black. (Bloch-Schneider.— 
Russell, X.— Var. 2, Muller und Henle.) Var. 
3. Muller und Henle-—With numerous round 
spots on the snout, head, back, tail and pectorals. 
(Rhinodutus djeddensis, Ruppell.) (Aduit.) Ki- 
ther uniformly coloured, or with indistinct spots ; 
but without spots at the point of the snout, and 
without bands on the upper eyelid. Inhabits 
Sea of Pinang, Malayan. Peninsula, Singapore, 
Indian Ocean, Bay of Bengal, Red Sea. Total 
length: 5 feet. Spiracles with two denticula- 


tions at the posterior margin. The length of the | 


snout is a little less than + of the total. The 
distance of the nostril from the lateral margin is 
t of the length of the nostril. The distance be- 
tween the anterior extremities of the nostrils is 
double the length of each nostril; the distance 
between the posterior extremities is a little less 
than the length of each: nostril. The anterior 
dorsal commences a little behind the commence- 
ment of the ventrals, and extends a little farther 
back than the latter. The extent of the base is 
less than one half of the anterior margin. The 
posterior dersal is smaller; its distance from the 
caudal is a little more than one half of the dis- 
tance from the anterior dorsal. Both dorsals are 
similar, terminating in an attenuated point, but 
the posterior ig much the smaller. The extent 
of their base is less than one half of their anterior 
margin. ‘The pectorals appear triangular. The 
ventrals terminate in an attenuated point, which 
extends to the opposite point of the anterior 
dorsal. ‘The posterior margin of the caudal is 
very concave ; the lower lobe but little smaller 
than the upper. The lateral keel commences a 
little above the termination of the ventrals. The 
scales are very minute subrhomboidal or orbicu- 
lar and impricated ; they carry from 3 to 6 
keels. A number of small recurvous spines are 
at intervals distributed in lines. One such, the 
supraorbital, surrounds the anterior part of the 
orbit, and extends backwards to above the spir- 
acle. Another, the dorsal, extends along the 
spine fo the posterior dorsal. As in Rhina 
ancylostomus, there appear two conspicuous pores 
a little in front of the dorsal line. In young 
individuals these pores are less distinct. A little 
hehind the occiput, on each side, appears a short 
backwards diverging line of spines. Hach shoul- 
der carrics a second, a little longer, also directed 
backwards. In large individuals there is ano- 
ther lme beneath the scapular. It consists but 
oftwoor three spines. The following dimen- 
sions were taken from a female 4 ft. 14 inch in 
length. 

From the snout to the mouth, .. ......... 0 ft. 88 inch, 
Krom the mouth to the auus, 


Ce Oe oe ee) 


From the anus to the caudal,..... unbassee 1 6 
Length of the caudal,............. eased Rs 0 8 
Distance between the anterior angles of the 
PEC CORBIS: ca euiaid den on wekadynaaiiatabaste SF 
From the snout to the eves,........0........ 0 78 
Distance between the orbits,............... 0 22 
. between the internal angles of the 
WOMULIS eters. ow adeaseds caieeesweten Iz 
Breadth of the mouth,..................... 0 8 
From the point of the snout to the end of | 
the base of the pectorals,..........6.0ss00. 1 64 
Greatest breadth of the keel of the snout,... 0 18 
Distance between the dorsals,........... oO QD 
» between the posterior dorsal and 
PAUGA os cccstoesasates ieee eredieeeews 0 58 


» between the pectorals and ventrals, 3 

Single individuals occur at all seasons in the 
Straits of Malacca. | | 

Genus RHINOBATUS, (Bloch-&cin. 1801) 
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Maller und Henle, 1841. Skull elongated in a, tion. The, distance between the nostrils is one 
keel, the interval between which and the internal | half of the length of each. nostril, and it slightly 
margin of the pectorals is membranous ; snout exceeds the distance .between the lateral margin 
more or less pointed. The upper nasal valve of the head and the nostrils. The upper. nasal 
consists, as in Rkynchobatus, of an external nar- | valve extends as fof as_ the inner third of the 
row elongated lobule, and an internal which is margin. The distance between the orbital thorns 
broader and shorter. ‘The external lobule is nar- | exceeds by 4 the length of the orbjt and spiracle 
row, but its rounded apex extends to the lower together. . ‘I'he pectoral fins are rounded. The 
margin of the nostril, and does not project at an ventrals are subrhomboidal, terminating in an 
angle from the inner lobule. The external lobule | acute point; the male appendages are somewhat 
is situated nearly in the middle of the upper | shorter than the inner margins. The posterior 
margin of the nostril ; the internal lobule extends | dorsal is very little larger than the anterior. The 
more or less inwards. ‘The lower nasal valve ex- | lateral keel commences a little behind the ventrals. 
tends from the external angle more or less in-| The upper surface of the snout, body and fins is 
wards. Spiracle and eye surrounded by a com- covered with small distan€ scales. They are all 
mon fleshy wall. The upper eyelid carnics in directed backwards, and resemble those of Rhina 


-ancylostomus. The keel of the snout and the 


the centre a projection. ‘The valve of the upper | 
jaw has a fringed margin and is notched in the ! upper surface of the head are covered with minute 


‘centre. ‘he anterior part of the lateral margin | thorns. Three to five larger thorns border the 
of the disk has two slight undulations. anterior margin of the orbit ; two the immer mar- 


ns . | Rae gin of the spiracle. ‘The largest thorns are placed 
i Al RHINOBATUS, Maller und Heute, : aut Sai or He the spine of the back, a the 
1841. The upper nasal valve does not extend "Jing extends as far as the posterior dorsal fin. 
to the inner angle of the nostril. In froat of the dorsal series appear two pores, as 
(3907) Rhinvbatus (Rhinobatus) ligonifer, Can- | in Lthina ancylostomus. In each scapular region 
tor. Plate XLV. (Young ?) Keel of the snout, | appears an isolated thorn, and outside of that a 
head, body and fins above greenish ash-grey ; | second smaller one. ‘The thorns are all compress- 
snout and abdominal surface white. Iris pale gold-! ed, with a broad oval basc with radiating Ines, 
en of the general colour; pupil broad cordate, ; The lower surface of the snout is covered with 
black. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, | mimute somewhat Cistant scales, which are trian- 
Singapore. ‘Total Jength: 1 foot 46inch. This | gular, with the ape’ directed backwards. ‘Those 
species preatly resembles Rhinobatns thonini, | ot the rest of the lower surface are nearly round, 
[Raje thouin, Lacep. 1. PL 1, Vig. 8-5.—Raja | with an indistinet central tabercle. ‘The abdom- 
thouiniana, Shaw: V. 318. P/.147.—RAinobatus | wal surface of the scapular region is on each side 
thouin, Cuv. R. A. If. 396. (?).—Ahinohatus | marked by an undulating liuear furrow. ‘The 
( thinobatus) thouini, M. und H. 120.) but differs | cavity of the mouth and the large flattened tongue 
from the latter as described by M.M. Muller and | are covered with minute triangular scales. ‘Lhe 
Henle, in the following characters. The lateral | membranous valve behind the teeth of the upper 
margins of the snout, a little from the apex are | jaw has a large notch in the éentre aud a smaller 
deeply bent inwards, and near the apex they are | one at each angle of the mouth. The margins 
similarly, but less distinctly, bent a second time. : of the smailer notches are fringed. ‘The follow- 
The apex thus somewhat resembles the figure 8.| ing dimensions were taken from a female 1 ft. 
The keel is not smooth, but covered to the very | 4¢ inch in length, 
point with small distant recurvous thorns, like 











From the snout to the internal angle of the 





those of the rest of the upper part of the body. wee - 

Tl ] ll f: +49 WwW f the keel exten | id a | TEOS (UT teins chee natn meen wanker wraceternetnus 3%. inch. 
ae eae sae ean , Bea aaa RO ee | From thence to the mouth,...........0..008 Sicheneen. “Oe 

ably in front of the eyes. Sach spiracle carries | Irom the mouth to the anng,...........sceeeeen 38 


two distinct denticulations. The pectinations of! From the anus to the point of the caudal,......... 9 
the nostrils vary from 85 to 90, (in R. ¢howini | Distance between the NOSEYIS,..... ceeeeees eoreereee OF 


about 60). The teeth vary from 75 to 80 ina, rd acai geoeed Ca a aa »: 

“as (in R. thouing about “60 Te. banal Breadth of the niouth,... . .....cecccegeereesceceeroes LG 
Series (in b. CHOU avou ). ye Scapular | Greatest breadth of the disk,.......... ee ivos 
region carries an outer-, and a larger inner thorn. ' Distance from the ventrals to the anterior dorsal, 14 
In R. thonini the inner thorn is the smaller of |» between the dorsals.........ssceesceee DE 
the two. The keel is most contracted a little in| » aoa the posterior dorsal and the cau- O8 
- ‘ breadth being a _ af il] jastuknembeeussesaccease wea cencuye taste Of 
front of the eyes, the breadth being about y¢ of Length of the caudal,....... . sities Accieairaaweas phate 25. 


the length. From thence it slowly widens to- ak | 
wards the 8-shaped apex, which is about 4 of the Solitary individuals occur during all seasons 
length of the keel. ‘The shallow lanceolate fur- | in the Straits of Malacca. a: 

row comimenees between thie eyes and extends as} Praryruina [Pre-occupied by Platyrhinus, 
far beyond thein as the basal sixth of the keel. | Clairville, 1798. (Coleopt.)] SINENSIS, Muller 
The posterior margin of the spiracle carries aj und Henle, occurs, but rarely, at Singapore 
smaller internal, and a laréer external denticnla-| and Pinang. 7 ee ee 

S24. 
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Fam: TORPEDINID. 
A. With two dorsal fins. 

Genus NARCINE, Henle, 1834. Disk orbicu- 
lar, elliptical or angulated, rounded in front and 
provided with a broad keel. Mouth small, pro- 
tractile, snrrounded by a circular skinny fold, 
which termirfites above in the freenulum [* Band- 
chen’’] of the nasal valve. Nasal valve straight, 
with a central projection, and sometimes with 
the lateral projections slightly elongated, making 
the valve trifid. A labial cartilage above and 
beneath. Teeth in quincunx, with a point in 
the middle. They project beyond the margin 
of the jaw like an elliptical plate. The hips not 
fixed to the jaws, but moveable. A membranous 
valve behind the upper jaw. Tail longer than 
the disk. ‘I'he anterior dorsal behind the ventrals, 
smitler than the posterior. Spiracles inmmedi- 
ately behind the eyes. Margins of the spiracles 
smooth. 

(3908) Narcine indica, Henle. 

Narcine indica, Henle : Narcine, 35, ‘J 
Li. Fig. 2.. 

Narcine indica, Muller und Henle, 130. 

Pari kubbas of the Malays. 

Body and fins above light reddish brown 
or copper-coloured, with numerous larger and 
smaller chocolate-coloured spots, in young indivi- 
duals broadly edged with silvery white. The 


‘af, 


spots generally circular, some oval, others con- | 


fluent. Beneath whitish. 
pupil triangular, with the apex downwards, 
black; margins of the spiracles flesh-coloured. 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, ‘Tranquebar. ‘Total 
length: 1 ft. 6 inch. ‘The disk has a pentago- 
nal appearance and is but very little broader 
than long. The tail is slightly longer than the 
body. In very foung individuals it is a little 


shorter than the body. ‘he ventrals are not | quebar. 


covered by the pectorals ; their angles are acute, 
their anverior margin slightly concave. The 
male appendages project but slightly beyond the 
inner margin of the ventrals. ‘The anterior 
dorsal commences opposite the termination of 
the ventrals. In the young the apex forms an 
acute angle, later it becomes rounded. ‘The 
extent of the base is 4 of the length of the 
anterior margin. The distance between the two 
dorsals equals that between the posterior and the 
caudal. Both dorsals are of similar. form and 
size. The posterior margin of the caudal is 
very convex. The following dimensions were 
taken from a female, measuring 11} inches in 
length. 


From the snout to the mouth, ... 1% inch. 


From the mouth to the anus, ... ... 3% 
From the auus to the point of the caudal. 53 
Loength of the disk... 00.0 0.0 oe vee 5S 
Breadth of the disk, 00.0 6c. eee nee 5 


ve Large individuals are at Pinang of rare occur- 
>. rence, but younger, from 3 to 6 inch 


Iris narrow golden ; | 


are taken at all seasons. In or out of water 
they may be handled with impunity. Several 
species of fishes introduced in a jar filled with 
sea-water and containing adarge Narcine shewed 
no consequences from the contact, nor did they 
appear to avoid the Torpedo. The food of this 
and the other Malayan Zovpedinide consists Bf 
Crustacea and Testacea. | = 
B. With one dorsal fin. : 
Genus ASTRAPE, Maller und Henle, '1837. 
Snout short without keel, generally similar to 
that of Narcine. Yranulum of the nasal valve 
with a eylindrical cartilage. Teeth pointed 
with a tetragonal base, but slightly project- 
ing beyond the amargin of the jaw. A mein- 
‘branous valve in both jaws. ‘The solitary dorsal 
and the caudal rounded. yes close to the spira- 
cles. ‘The Jatter smooth. 


ae ee 


(3909) Astrape diplerygia, (Bloch-Schneider.) 
: Syx. Raja dipterygia, Bloch-Schneider, 359. 
| Torpedo dipterygia, Var. Olfers. Torp 25. 
| Narcine dipterygia, Menle: Narcine : 
| Pal. TT. Big. 2. 

Astrape dipterygia, Muller und Henle : 

J31. (loung.) 

Pari kubbas of the Malays. 

Above dark greenish olive, with a large round 
whitish spot on cach side at the posterior margin 
of the disk ; anterior half of the ventrals whit- 
ish : a large round whitish spot on each side 
‘above the termination of the ventrals, a similar 
one on each side of the root of the caudal ; 
dorsal and caudal blackish brown or black ; be- 
neath whitish. lris golden ; pupil circular black. 


a ee we eee eee ee 


| In the very young (upwards of 42 inch in length) 


i the ventrals are of a uniform colour like the 
‘ground-colour. Inhabits Sea gf Pinang, Malay- 
an Peninsula, Lancavy Islands, Singapore, Tran- 
Total length : 8 inch. ‘The disk is 
rounded, and as broad as long. It covers the 
anterior margin of the ventrals. ‘The latter are 
tetragonal, with acute angles in“the young, but 
later they become obtuse. ‘The male append- 
ages arc strong and extend to opposite the term1- 
nation of the dorsal. The latter commences at 


the posterior third of the length of the fish. The 
eyes are much smaller than the spiracles. The 
following dimensions were taken from « male 65 
inch in length. 

Length and breadth of the disk,... ... 3 inch. 
From the snout to the mouth,...  .. 05 


From the mouth tothe anus, ... ... 23 
From the anus to the apex of the caudal, 32 

Single individuals occur in the Straits of -Ma- 
lacca at all seasons. “ 

C. Without dorsal fins. 

Genus TEMERA, Gray, 1831. [“ Snout, 
mouth aud membranous valve of the jaws as in 
Astrape. ‘Tail without dorsal fin, short in _pro- 


es in length, | portion to the disk. Spiracles immediately be- 
825 
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hind the cyes, smooth. Teeth flattened.” (Mul- 
ler und Henle, page 131.)} Body orbicular ; 
ventral fins large, produced, nearly square; tail 
very short, and compressed, finned ; dorsal fin 
none; most nearly allied to Torpedo, but differs 
in having no dorsal fin, in which character it is 
most nearly allied to Narke of Caup, a genus 
not noticed by Cuvier, which has only one dor- 
sal fin, while Zorpedo has two. 
(3910) Zemera hardwickit, Gray. 
Plate XL, Fig. 1-3. 
Syn. Temera hardwickii, Gray : Zool. Misc. 7. 
(Foung ) 
(Zeon.) Temera hardwickti, Gray : Il. Ind. Zool. 
Li. Pl. 102. ( Pouaz.) 
Temera hardwickii, Muller und Henle, 
13], Taf. Fie. 1, (Mouth and Teeth.) 
Part kubbas linchin of the Malays, 
Above light yellowish brown ; margins of spi- 
racles = flesh-coloured ; | whitish bencath. — Iris 
colden ; pttpil transversely oval, black. In soime 
the disk and tail above have large irregular white 
patches. (ar. 2. M. und H.) Inhabits Sea of 
Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore. ‘Yotal 
length : 1 ft. 6 inch. The disk is nearly round, 
but the snout between the eyes appears truncat- 
ed. ‘The relative proportions of the lenetlr and 
breadth appear to be liable to shght individual 
variations. Insome the disk is a little longer 
than il is broad, in others vice versi. The cycs 
are as large as the spiracles. The ventrals are 
not covered by the pectorals. The following di- 
mensions were taken from a female 4) Inch i 


length. 
From the snout to the mouth, ...... 03 ich. 
From the mouth to the auus,.. 0... 2) 


From the anus to the pomt of the 
CUM bee: eee. aR. a - seae> dca 
Length of the disk, oo... 0 0... 
Breadth of the disk,... --. ...0 02. 2! 
She had four foetus, each 1 inch in length,. 
in colour and form resembling the mature fish. 
But the vertical diameter is m the foctus propor- 
tionally greater. In the Straits of Malacca this 
species is at all seasons very numerous. ‘The elec- 
tric organs (PL. XTL. Mie. 1, @ @.) are of an 
elongated tetragonal arched form, and occupy 
the sides of the disk. They occupy the space 
between the snout and the abdominal cavity, 
their internal concave margin bordering the 
branchial apertures. The length of each isa 
little more than + of the length of the fish, and 
each oceupies a space about double that of the 
abdominal cavity. Hach organ is composed of 
a number of pentagonal or hexagonal cells, filled 
with a transparent colourless fluid. ‘The anterior 
and external margins are surrounded by a bundle 
of cartilaginous fascicles (6.) outside of which 


ww HS 
ae aa Zin 


oa a 


appears a long cutaneous nerve (c.) from which | 


procecd at right angles a number of small branches 
towards the external margin of the pectoral 


fins. The abdominal cavity (d.) is remarkably 
reduced. The intestinal canal, from the entrance 


of the Ductus coledochus, measures 2. of the total 
length of the fish. ‘The liver consists of two 
large, elongated lobes. Beneath the anterior 
part of the right lobe appears the smal) oval gall- 
bladder. The small linear spleen is attached to 
the major arch of the stomach, close to the pylo- 
rus. Plate XI1. Fig. 2 represents the brains, 
viewed from above. Immediately behind the 
spiracles (a. the left,) appear two branches of 
Trigeminus. The anterior (4.) proceeds along 
the anterior margin of the electric organ, the pos- 
terior (¢c.) also supplies the anterior part of the 
organ. The posterior part of the organ is supplied 
by two very large branches of Pueumogastricus 
(¢. e). Many of these fishes are infested by mi- 
nute Hwlozoa. hey ocenpy the cellular tissue 
immediately beneath the integuments of every 
part of the body, the electric organs not excepted. 
It isa Cysteocercus, barely perceptible to the 
naked eye. 

(3911) Cysteocercus temerce, Cantor. (PL. NIT. 
Fie. 3.) Of a pyriform shape. From the oval 
bladder proceeds the conical, elongated neck, 
which terminates ina pore, surrounded by recur- 
vous spines. The colour is hyaline with numer- 
ous brownish dots; the cavity of the bladder 1s 
pale @cenish. Tht figure is) maguified, as it 
appeared under y'5 stigle lens. 

Fam. 'PRYGONISID sb. 
A. Tail without spine. 
RHACHINOTUS, Cantor. [‘Paxos 


Genus 


thornbush ; peros back. Substituted for Anacan- 


thus, Mhrenberg, 1837, pre-occupled by Auacan- 
hus, Gray, 1831, (Pise.) and dAnacanthus, Serville 
1832, (Coleopt.)| (Eguivalen® bo Auacanthus, 
Ehrenberg, 1837.) Veeth flattened. ‘Tail with- 
out radiated fin, but with a skinny hem beneath, 
or naked. 

(3912) Rhachinotus africanus, (Bloeh-Schnet- 
der.) | 
Syn. Raja africana, Bloch-Schneider, 367. 
Anacanthus africanus, Muller und Henle, 

157. 

Above greenish white; beneath white. Iris 
eolden greenish; pupil triangular, black. Inba- 
bits Sea of Pinang, Guinea, Red Sea. The disk 
is rounded, a little narrower towards the tail than 
towards the slightly projecting pointed snout. A 
space abont 4 inches in breadth, comprising the 
snont, forehead and the pectoral fins, is free from 
scales, but sparingly covered with distant thorns. 


The latter, of which none exceed + inch in height, 


stand erect on a rounded or oval radiated base. 
The head from between the eyes, the back and 
the anterior two-thirds of the tail, (the latter 
above and beneath,) are thickly covered with small 
heart-shaped scales. Their surface is smooth, 
obliquely raised towards the apex, which 1s gene- 
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directed inwards to the mesial line ofthe 
body. ‘Their margin is abrupt, with three or four 
concentric lines or strata. Between the scales are 
scattered a number of single thorns, the longest 
of which are about 33; of an inch, Their base 
is stellate, with three to five roots fitting ito 
the intervals ebetween the nearest scales. ‘The 
thorns are generally erect, but those of the poste- 
rior part of the back and of the tail are directed 
slightly backwards. On the upper part of the 
anterior fifth of the tail the thorns cease. The 
tail is compressed, gradually tapering to a nar- 
row point, and densely covered with scales 
as far as the posterior third, where — they 
become few and far between. The abdominal 
surface of the tail, as far as the thorns ex- 
tend, is broad, convex; the rest is acute and 
presents a naked, indistinct, skinny hem. The 
abdominal surface of the body is smooth, naked. 


rally 


Length from the point of the 


snout to the mouth,......... 0 ft, 2% inch. 
Trom the mouth to the anus, 1 U5 
Vrom the anus to the apex of 

the wail, .....- tickeeteaccets. At ree 
Distance between the eyes, ... 0 23 
Greatest breadth of the disk, 1 4, 

A single female occurred at Pinang in Dee. 


1S 3. 


Genus TRYGON, (Adanson), Mutler und 


Henle 841. Disk oval or rhombic ; tail as 
long as the body or longer, without hem, or with 
hems not extending t& the apex. Mouth a hittle 
arched. Teeth with a central point or trans- 
versal tubercle, which in some is rongh, witha 
more or less distinct transversal furrow in front 
and behind ; the {urrow of the lateral tecth be- 
comes more distinct. ‘The whole surface 1s 
more or less wrinkled. 
the upper jaw with a straight, deeply fringed 
margin ; a second posterior valve deeply notch- 
ed. Inthe lower jaw behind the teeth appear 
generally several papillie. . 


A, Tail without fin. 
(3918) Trygon uarnak, (Forskal). 


Syn. Raja ommes scherit, Forskal, Descr- IX. 
Raja uarnak, ibid. 18. No. 16. b. 
Rajya uarnak, inne: Syst. 1509. 
Raja uarnak, Bloch-Schn. 364. 
Pastinachus warnak Ruppell : *eue Wir- 
belth. Fische. 69. Taf. 19, Fig. 2. a. b. 
(Icon). 
Pl. 190. 
Trygon variegatus, McClelland : Calcutta 
Journal of Nat. Hist. I. 60, Pl. HU. 
Fig. 2. 7 
Trygon uarnak, Muller und 
Henle, 158.* 
Trygon uarnak, Var. }, Mul- 
ler und Henle, 158. 
Trvgon uarnak, Var. 2, 3, 4, Muller und 
Henle, 158 (Young). | 


(Adult). 


Membranous valve of 


Trygon russelli: Gray: Ill. Ind. Zool. U., 


Trygon uarnack, Richardson: Report, 
1845, 197. ean *: 
[* M.M. Muller and Heule, quote as synonymes : 
66 1 rygon uarnak, i Ruppell, Atlas, p. os ees 


“ Trygon omescherit, 
The quotation, which has been repeated by Sir 
John Richardson, 1. ¢., is a mistake. Tlie two 
names occur neither in page 51. nor in the “ Al- 
phabetisches Verzeichniss” of Dr. Ruppell’s. Altas. | 
Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan, Peninsula, 
Singapore, Indian Ocean, Red ‘Sea, Bay of 
Bengal, Mouths of the Ganges, China Sea, Cape 
of Good Hope. (Young). Body above light 
redddish brown or greenish-olive, with numerous 
black spots, between which the ground-colour 
appears like a network ; beneath whitish ; tail 
brownish white wilh numerous black rings or 
transversal bands. (Disk 6 to 9 inch. broad.— 
Far. 2 and 4, Meu. FL) (Older). Brownish- 
or grevish- olive with numerous whitish spots ; 
posterior part of tail in some with indistinct 
blackish or whitish rings. (Disk 3 ft. broad.— 
Var. 3, Mou. Ib) (d4dulé). Uniformly brow- 
nish- or greenish- olive. Tris golden; pupil 
transversely oval. In the very young individu- 
als the eyes are very prontinent and project 
above the Jevel of the spiracles. The skin is 
naked, and in the centre of the back appears but 
a single heart-shaped white tubercle. In a 
i spotted individual, 9 inches broad, there is a 
| second smaller heart-shaped tubercle behind the 
‘former, and the head and the sides along the 
| spine of the back are scantily covered with mi- 
nute distant heart shaped scales, which on the 
root of the tail are placed in a double longitudi- 
nal serics. On the tail appear numerous very 
minute, distant thorns, which later disappear. In 
older individuals (upwards of 3 feet broad), the 
head, back and sides and the anterior half of the 
tail are covered with smooth orbicular scales, 
the intervals between which are filled with many 
smaller than the rest. The disk is a little 
broader than long. @he distance from the point of 
the snout to the centre between the nostrils ex- 
coeds by one third the distance between the nos- 
trilg. ‘Che snout is more prominent in the young 
than in the adult. The tail is compressed  to- 
wards the spine, the rest cylindrical, tapering to 
a thin point. Its length is about four times that 
of the body. On the lower surface appears a 
very indistinct skinny hem. ‘lhe spine is situ- 
ated at the termination of the anterior seventh 
or ninth of the tail. Its length is liable to con- 
siderable individual variations. The following 
dimensions were taken from a young mele, (Var. 
3, M.u. Hi. | 


From the snout to the mouth, 0 ft. 3% inch. 
5 mouth to the anus,...-- 1 Of 
Length of the tail,...:+.ee. 5. 32 
Greatest breadth of the disk,. 1 104 
Distance between the nostrils, 0 1+ 
CVG... OS 


59 33 
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- Distance from the snout to the” , 
COVES, cece co seeresscecscceces 0 ft. 84 inch. 
- Breadth of the mouth,......... 0 if 


Young individuals of this species are nume- 
rous at. all seasons in the Straits of Malacca, but 
larger ones, with the body about 4 feet in length, 
are uncommon. 


(3914) Trygon imbricata, (Bloch-Schneider). 


Syn. Raja imbricata. Bloch-Schn. 366. 
Russell, [V. Isacurrah Tenkee. (Very 
young.) 


Cuv. R. A. IT. 399 (- 


Trygon imbricata, Muller und Henle, 164. 


Trvgon imbricata, Bleeker: Verh, Batav. 
Genoots, XXII. 6. 

Above lighter or darker brown; tne tail in 
some lighter than the body ; beneath white. Iris 
golden ; pupil transversely oval. Inhabits Sra 
of Pinang, Singapore, Malayan Peninsula, Bay 
of Bengal, Java, Madura. The snout is acutely 
pointed ; the disk is of equal length and breadth ; 
the external and the posterior angle of the pec- 
torals are rounded. ‘The distance between the 
nostrils is less than one half of that {rom the 
snout to the centre between the nostrils. ‘The 
tail is but little longer than the body. ‘The head 
from between the eves is covered with minute, 
somewhat distant scales. They are heart-shaped, 
of unequal size, with the apex directed towards 
the snout. On the back appears an irregularly 
oval patch of similar scales, with their points 
directed towards the tail. Between the occiput 
and the scapular region appear a series of 
single scales, larger than the rest. The anterior 
fourth of the tail is compressed and above cover- 
ed with scales like those of the back, witha 
mesial line of distant lanceolate scales, which 
gradually increase in length towards the two 
spines. The anterior of the two spines is situat~ 
ed at the termination of the anterior fourth of 
the tail. It is a little shorter than the posterior, 
which is situated a httle mor backwards, and is 
about 1 of the length of the tail, Behind the 
two spines the tail is naked and becomes very 
slender and tapering. Beneath it appears a very 
indistinct trace of a skinny hem. Single small 
individuals occur at Pinang at all seasons. 


Breadth of the GIS opsaeesudicnacdisies 54 inch. 
From the snout to the artus,.,........ 52 
Length of the tail,..............c0008 7 
From the snout to the mouth,....... 14 

9 to the CVCS cc oreresaveccseve 16 
Breadth of the mouth,.,.............. 08 
Distance between the eyes,............ 02 
Length of the posterior \spine,....... 2 
(3915) Lrygon zugei, Baler 

Syn. Teygou zugei, Muller und Henle, 165. 

ae tak... me ON, 
| Hy zugei, Richardson: Report, 1845, 


(Young.) Above brownish yellow ; caudal 


ca re ete =P a 


membranes black ; beneath reddish white. Iris 
golden ; pupil transversely oval. Inhabits Sea 
of Pinang, Indian Ocean, Sea of Japan, China. 
The snout is very prominent, acute. ‘The an- 
terior margins of the disk are atraight, the pos- 
terior convex. ‘The external angle of the pec- 
torals 1s equidistant from the apex+of the snout 
and the anus. The length of the disk slightly 
exceeds the breadth. ‘The distance between tie 
nostrils and the apex of the snout 1s contained 
33 times in that between the apex and the cen- 
tre between the nostrils. ‘The distance between 
the eyes i3 4 of their distance from the point of 
the snout. ‘The teeth have a transversal keel. 
The thin tapering tail is double the length of the 
body. ‘The spine ts situated nearly at the ante- 
rior fourth of the tail. Behind the spine appear 
a superior and inferior membrane. Both are 
low, the inferior longer than the superior. ‘The 
body is naked, but on the dorsal column, be- 
tween the occiput and the scapular region, ap- 
pear 3 distant small thorns. Some distant, very 
minute thorns appear on the sides of the tail 
behind the spine. The latter 1s about 2 of the 
leneth of the tail. 
From the apex of the snout to the 


mouth, .. 2... ey . 12 inch, 


, mouth to the anus, .....eee eee 22 
Length of the tail, ae _9 
Distance between 11 uostrils,.,, G7. 
Greatest breadth ofthe disk, . 42 
Distance between the eyes. 02 
Breadth of the mouth. woe. (7 


| en sree one Og 
Single young individuals occur at Pinang but 


rarely. 


Genus PTE ROPLATEA, Muller und Henle, 
1857. ‘The disk is nearly or more than twice as 
broad as long. ‘Tail short, generally shorter than « 
the body, naked or with low fins. Mouth slight- 
ly arched. ‘The teeth do not extend to the an- 
gles of the mouth; they carry one to three points. 
The upper membranous valve of the jaw is in- 
distinct, without fringes. No papille in the 
lower jaw. ‘The skin is smooth, or covered with 
tubercles. 


(3916) Pteroplatea micrura, (Bloch-Schn.) 


Syn. Trygon micrura, Bloch-Schn. 300. 
Russell, VI. Tenkee Kunsul. (Youag.) 
Raja poecilura, Shaw, V. 291. 
Trygon kunsua, Cuvier, R. A. IT. 400(*+) 
Trvgon poecilurus, Bennet: Life of 
Kaffles, 694. 
Pteroplatea annulata, Swainson, [T. 319. 
Pteroplatea micrura, Muller und Henle, 
169. 
Pteroplatea micrura, Richardson, Report, 
1845, 197. | 
(Very young.) Above reddish- or bluish- brown, 
with numerous dark dots, or with distant indis- 
tinct light spots; beneath bluish- or reddish- white. 
(Older.) Above bottle-green, or bluish-brown ; 
tail with black and white or rose-coloured rings ; 
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beneath whitish. Iris golden, pupil transversely 
oval. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Malayan Penin- 
snla, Singapore, Bay of Bengal, Mouths of the 
Ganges, Red Sea, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, China 
Sen, The snout is little prominent. The ante- 
rior margin of the pectorals 1s a little longer than 
the posterior and slightly concave in the middle ; 
the posterior is convex ; the external angle is 
conical, the posterior obtusely rounded. 
younger individuals the length of the disk, from 
the snout to the anus, is less than one half of the 
breadth of the disk, or the distance between the 
external angles of the pectorals. In older indi- 
viduals the length is 2 of the breadth of the 
disk. The distance between the inner angles of 
the nostrils is about one half of the greatest 
diameter of the nostril. ‘The distance between 
the external angles of the nostrils is double the 
distance from their centre to the pomt of the 
snout, or their nearest distance from the pectoral 
margin. ‘The teeth are tricuspidate ; their central 
cusps are erect and longer than the lateral hori- 
zoutal ones. In both jaws the teeth are confined 
to the central third, on each side of which in the 
upper jaw appears a notch corresponding to a 
minute prominence in the lower Jaw. ‘The de- 
pressed tongue cecupies the whole breadth of the 
mouth. The margin of the spiracles carries no 
denticle. ‘The body is naked. ‘The ventral fins 
are elongated tetragonal, with the posterior an- 
eles rounded. ‘The male appendages project. be- 
vond the inner margins of the ventrals, and ex- 
tend to the root of the caudal spine. ‘The length 
of the tail varies: in the very young it is shorter 
than the body ; later it becomes a hittle longer 
than the body. It is depressed towards the 
spine, from thence it is cylindrical, very slender 
and tapering. It has no fins. The slender spine 
is situated at the anterior fifth. In the young, 
with the disk upwards of one foot in breadth, 
it is hidden in the integuments, and scarcely +’, 
of the length of the tail. In a male, 154% inch in 
breadth, the spine is nearly 3; of the length of 
the tail. ‘The largest individual observed was 
taken in 1840 near the Island of Lantao, in the 
mouth of the Canton River; the disk measured 
4 feet in breadth, 3 feet in length, and the tail 1 
foot. The tail was armed with two spines situ- 
ated close to each other; each about one inch in 
length. Single young individuals occur at all 
seasons In the Straits of Malacca. 

Dimensions. 

From the snout to the mouth, 
From the mouth to the anus, ... ... 
Length of the tail, ae ee ee 

Distance between the inner angles of the 
nostrils, imu: ae. Mee, ee Sas 
Greatest diameter of the nostrils, ... 98 
From the snout to the eyes,... .. +. 0 

Distance between the eyes, ... «- 1% 

Breadth of the disk, ...  ...  .. +-153 | 
Genus HYPOLOPHUS, Muller und Henle, 
1837. Form of the body like Zrygon. Tail 


... 1% inch. 
43 


8 






In| 





beneath with a fin, not extending to the apex. 
Upper fin, absent. Differs principally from 7’ry- 


gon by the peculiar form of the mouth and the 


teeth. ‘I'he centre of the lower jaw is poimted 
and projecting, and has on each side a forwards 
directed cavity. ‘The margin of the upper Jaw is 
excavated in the centre to receive the point of 
the lower jaw, and is very convex ori each side. 
‘Teeth like paving stones, hexagonal, broader than 
long ; in the upper jaw the teeth of the centre 
are small, those of the sides large; in the lower 


jaw they are nearly of equal size: the external 


ones smaller, 
(3917) Hypolophus sephen, (Vorskal.) 
Syx. Raja sephen, Forskal: Deser 17, No. 16. 

Raja sephen Lacep. 1. 123. 

Raja sephen, Bl. Schn. 864. 

Russell IL. Wolga Tenkee. 

Rija sephen, Shaw, V. 288, 

Raja sephen. Var. Shaw. V. 289. 

‘Trygon sephen, Cuv, R.°A. L]. 399. 

Trigon sephen, Ruppell : Atlas, 52. 

rie forskalii, ibid. 53, Taf. XLT. 
‘No. 2, 

Trigon sephen. Ruppell: Neue Wirbelth. 
Vische, 69, Taf. XTX. Fig. 5, (Teeth.) 

ee sephen, Muller und Henle, 
17 


iv. 
Hypolophus sephen, Bleeker: Verh. Bat. 
Gen. AXTI, 6. 

(Young.) Above reddish brown ; the scaly 
portion of the head, back and tail lead-coloured ; 
tail behind the spine, and caudal fin blackish 
brown ; beneath whitish. Iris golden ; pupil 
transversely oval, black. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Bay of Bengal, 
Mouths of the Ganges, Red Sea, Indian Ocean, 
Java, Madura. The disk is rhombic, with round- 
ed angles. In the very young the snout is more 
pointed than in the older. The external angles 
of the ventrals are acute, the internal obtuse. 
The distance between the nostrils is one half of 
their distance from the snout. The distance 
from the snout to the eyes exceeds by one third 
that between the eyes. The snout is above co- 
vered with distant tricuspidate scales. On the 
upper part of the head, back and on the root of 
the tail they are smooth, hexagonal, with their 
anterior and posterior margins denticulated and 
with a shallow cavity in their centre. Three 
large heart-shaped convex plates, placed lon-— 
gitudinally, appear on the scapular region. Of 
the three the central one is the largest, the an- 
terior the smallest. The tail is from three to 
four times the length of the body. As far as 
the spine it is depressed, trigonal and tapering ; 
the portion supporting the caudal is compressed 
and with minute lanceolate scales ; the rest is 
very attenuated like a whip cord. The spine is 
situated a little behind the anterior third of the 
tail; its length varies from } to 4 of the tail. 
The caudal membrane commences beneath the 
root of the spine and continues beyond the 
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central third of the lower margin of the tail. 


Its height is less than that of the part of the tail | of Malacca. 


to which it is attached. Single young individu- 
als occur at all seasons in the Straits of Malacca. 
Dimensions. 
From the snout to the mouth,.......... 13 
From the month to the anus,............ 43 
Length of the tail. .....cee ce. eeeee ees 1 MOS 
Distance between the inner (anterior) 
angles of the nostrils,.......c0... eee vee (.8 
From the snout to the eyes,............. 2 
Distance between the eyes,......... 1 
Breadth of the disk,......0.. cc. 00 eeeeee CG 

Genus TAENIURA, Maller und Henle, 1857. 
Disk rounded. Tail not much longer than the 
body, depressed in front of the spine, compressed 
behind it, with a high inferior fin, which com- 
mences from the spine and extends to the apex 
of the tail. The upper margin of the tail carries 
frequently a low longer or shorter skinny hem. 
extending to the apex of the tail. ‘The caudal 
spine a little in front of the iniddle of the tail. 
Nostrils approximated as in Zrygon. ‘Teeth flat- 
tened, with a transversal protnberance, or poiit- 
ed. Mouth straight or undulating. © Membran- 
ous valve behind the upper jaw) straight ; that 
behind the lower jaw without papille. 

(3918) Taeniura lymua, (Korskal.) 

Syx. Raja lymna, Forskal: Deser. 17, No. 15. 
Raja Jymna, Linne: Syst. 1511. 
Raja lymna, Lacép. I. Tab. IV. Fig. 2-3. 
Rate torpille, ibid. Tab. VI. Fig. 1, 
Raja lvmna, BI. Sehn. 364. 
Raja lymna, Shaw V. 287, 
Trigon lymna, Ruppell: Atlas, 51, Taf. 
13, Fig. 1. 
Trygon lymna, Cuv. R. A. TL. 400 (7) 
Trigonlymna,: Ruppell: Neue Wirbelth. 
Fische, 69. Taf. 19, Fig. 4. (Teeth.) 
(Icon.) Trvgon ornatum, Gray: Ill. Ind. Zool. 1. 
Pl. 99. 
Trygon lyimna, Swainson. IT. 312: 
Taeniura halgani, Lesson in Duperrey : 
Voy, JI. 100. 
Taeniura lymna, Muller und Henle, 171. 
197, Taf. (Mouth.) 

(Young.) Above brownish bronze, with numer- 
ous oval and round ultramarine spots ; from the 
scapular region on each side of the back a broad 
ultramarine band, continuing on the sides of the 
tail to the root of the spine; candal fin pale 
brownish, the lower margin edged with black ; 
beneath greenish. white. Iris narrow golden 
round the pupil, the rest dark blue; pupil 
transversely oval, black. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Indian Ocean, Red 
Sca, Timor, New Ireland. 

Dimensions. , 


From the snout to the mouth, .... ... 0% inch. 
From the mouth to the anus, ... 33 


Length of the tail, ...0 0. «0 - 6 
» of the caudal spine,... ... I 

Distance hetween the eyes, ... «.. OF 

Breadth of the disk, ... 4. « 49 


This species is of rare occurrence in the Straits 


Fam. MYLIOBATIDID4. 

Genus MYLIOBATIS (Dameril, 1817) Mul- 
ler und. Henle, 1841. (Aetobatis, Blaznville, 
1828.) Snout pointed, composed by the united, 
anterior pectoral rays. Nasal valves united, with 
straight margin. Mouth transversal. Both jaws 
with straight margin. ‘Teeth hexagonal, in the 
centre a series of broader teeth, backwards, in- 
creasing in breadth. On each side smaller, 
tetragonal plates resembling paving stones, fitting 
into the zig-zags of the central teeth. ‘The 
teeth of the upper jaw longitudinally and 
transversely convex ; those of the lower Jaw flat, 
scarcely somewhat concave ; teeth of neither jaw 
occupy the entire breadth. | 
(3919) Myliobatis nienhofti, (Bloch-Schn.) 

Syn. Aquile marine: species, Willoughby, 6, 

Tab. X. Fie. 3 (App.) 

Raja meuhofit Bl. Schn, 864 

Russell, VII. Mookarah Tenkee. 

Raja fasciata, Shaw, V. 286, Pl. 143.[(4) 

Mvliobatis nieuhowii, Cuv, R.A. HT. 401 

Mvliobatis aquila, Bonaparte: Fauna It. 
Fase. TT. 

Mvyliobatis nieuhofii, Miller und Tenle, 
177. 

Mvliobatis nieuhofii, Richardson : Report, 
18-45, 19%. 

Pari klawar f the Malays. 

(Young.) Above yellowish brown, with six or 
more narrow transversal bands of deep bluish 
purple; beneath whitish ; tail blackish brown ; 
posterior half with irregular white spots. Iris 
eolden, pupil vertically elliptical. Teeth pale 
amber-coloured. Inhabits &ea of Pinang, Indian 
Ocean, Coromandel, Chinese and Australian Seas, 
Mediterranean. In the very young the apex of 
the snout is double the length of the nasal valve. 
The pectorals are sickle-shaped. ‘The dorsal 1s 
triangular, commencing at the root of the tail, 
and not extending beyond the apex of the ven- 
trals. The length of the body 1s contained 24 


times in the greatest breadth of the disk. The 
body is naked, and the tail without spme. ‘The 


tail exceeds four times the length of the body. A 
female, observed at Pinang in May 1845, was of 
the following dimensions. 


From the snout to the mouth,... ... 2% inch. 
‘3 mouth to the anus, 25 
Leneth of the tail, a ee 
From the root of the tail to the dorsal, 02 
From the snout to the eyes, ... ... OF 
Distance between the eyes, ... ().8. 
Breadth of the nasal valve, ... ... O§ 
Length of do. ay ee 02 
Greatest breadth, (between the external 
angles of the pectorals,) ... ... 83 


(3920) Myliobatis milvus, Valenciennes. 
Syn. Myliobatis milvus, Muller und Henle, 
178. | . | 
Pari klawar of the Malays. 
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(Young.) Above, pale fawn-coloured ; on the 
head aud back a number of distant anastomosing 
black lines, which on the anterior half of the 
root of the pectorals are arrauged transversely, 
so us to make the ground-colour between them 
resemble very broad transverse bands ; on the 
rest of the laody, on the pectoral and ventral 
fins the black lines form an open unet-work ; 
the anterior margin of the pectorals, to near the 
apex, and the dorsal, pale fawn-coloured without 
black meshes. Anterior sixth of tail fawn-colour- 
ed, indistinctly ringed with blackish brown ; 
rest of the tail black ; abdomen white. Ins nar- 
row golden round the pupil, the rest fawn-colour- 
ed ; pupil heart-shaped, with the apex downwards. 
‘Leeth pale amber-coloured. Inhabits Sea of Pin- 
ang, Red Sea. ‘The form of the body, teeth and 
fins is similar to that of AL. nieuhofir, but the 
position of the dorsal fin differs. It commences 
farther behind the termination of the base of the 


ventrals, close to their apex, beyond which it | 


does not extend. ‘The male appendages are 
shorter than the corresponding margin of the 
ventrals ; they are white, with a black lonvitudi- 
nal streak above. At its root the tail is greatly 
compressed, two edged, like the blade of an oar ; 
the rest is slender like a whipcord ; its length is 
4) times that of the body. ‘The tail has neither 
spine nor fin. ‘The body is naked. A single 
young male was observed at Pinang in August 


1846. It was of the following dimensions : 
Krom the snout to the mouth, 12 neh. 
Ms mouth to the anus, oo... 6% 
Length of the tail, 0. ew £62 
, from the root of the tail to the 
dorsal, ... lt 
Raseé of the dorsal, 08 
Auterior margin of do., . 08 
Posterior margin of do., 03 
Distance between the eyes, 5 13 
Distance between the nostrils, ... 0: 
Breadth of the mouth, oes Os 
Anterior margin of the pectorals, 93 


ry 


Posterior margin of the pectorals, 2... 73 


Base of the ventrals,..0 0 00.0... 2 
external margin of do., 9... eee GS 
Internal do.,... sd 1} 
Male appendage. 000. ce wee eee OS 
Greatest breadth of the disk (between the 
external angles of the pectorals,) ... 19 


Genus STOASODON, Cantor. [xroa, arcace ; 
é5av, tooth. Substituted for Aclobatis, Muller und 
Henle, 1841, preoceupied by Aétobatis, Blainville, 
1828, which as observed, is a synonyme of 
Mylivbatis. ‘The characters given are those 
of M.M. Muller und Henle.) (Equivalent to 
Aétobatis, Mudler und Henle, 1841.)  Snout 
acute, undivided. ‘The lower margin of the 
united nasal valves deeply indented. The freenu- 
jum of the nasal valve is covered with papillie 
which are transversely disposed in front of the 
upper jaw. On the dorsal surface of the nasal 
valve, near the external margin, a lobule with 


fringed edge. Lower jaw acute, projecting 
beyond the upper ; upper jaw with a straight 
margin. ‘The dental lamine of both jaws form 
a series, without smaller lateral teeth ; in the 
lower jaw the laminse are arched and parallel to 
the margin of the jaw. ‘The lamin do not 
occupy the whole breadth of the jaw. 
(3921) Stoasodon narinart, (Bloch-Schneider.) 
Syn. Narinari, Maregrave, 176. 
Ruysch: ‘hes. l. XXXLX. Fig. 6. 
La raie aigle, Lacep. L. Pl. 6. Big. 2. 
Raja narinari: Bloch-Schn, 361. 
Russell, VILL. Kel-tenkee. 
Raja guttata. Shaw. V. 285, Pl. 142. 
Raja quinqueaculeata, Quoy et Gaim. 
Kreycin. 200, Pl. 43, Fig. 3. 
Myliobatis narinari Cuv.R. A. TJ. 401 (*) 
Myliobatis narinari, Bennett: Life of 
Raffles, 69-4. 
Myliobatis eel-tenkee. Ruppell : Neue 
Wirbelth, Fische, 70, af. 19, Fig. 
3 (Peeth.) 
Actobatis indica, Swainson, IT. 321. 
Myliobatis narinari, Agassiz: 111. Taf. 
[. 1. 2. (Teeth) 
M yliobatis macroptera, McClelland : Cale. 
Journ. Nat. Hist. I. 60, Fig. 1, a. b. 
Actobatis narinari, Muller und Thenle, 
179. 
Actobatis narinari, Bleeker : Verb. Batav. 
Gen. XXII. 6. 
Pari lung of the Malays. 
Above ercenish olive or greenish grey ; a lit- 
tle behind the occiput and behind the anterior 
margin of the pectorals appear more or less nu- 
merous greenish-white rounded spots, edved with 
black ; tail behind the spine black ; abdominal 
surface of disk and tail as far as the spine green- 
ish white ; rest black. Iris greenish golden ; 
pupil vertically elliptical. ‘Tecth greenish white. 
Inhabits See of Pinang, Malayan Peninsula, 
Singapore, India Ocean, Red Sea, Bay of Ben- 
val, Mouths of the Ganges Sumatra, Java, Ma- 
dura, Brazil, Surinam. Greatest Breadth: 3 
feet. ‘The snout is conical and about 3 broader 
than long, and not quite double the length of the 
nasal valve. ‘I'he nasal lobule is broad conical. 
The shape of the disk resembles that of AMydzo- 
batis milcus. The dorsal fin commences near 
the termination of the base of the ventyals, but 
terminates at some distance in front of the 
apex of the ventrals. ‘The latter are elongated, 
about thrice as Jong as broad. The male appen- 
dages do not extend beyond the corresponding 
margin of the fin, and are shorter in the young. 
‘The tail is trigonal as far as the spine, the rest 
is compressed and flagelliform. [ts length is 
thrice or four times that of the body. ‘Lhe spive 
is situated immediately behind the termination 
of the dorsal ; its length equals its distance from 
the anus. Some individuals are armed with a 
second somewhat longer spine, a little behind the 
root of the former. ‘The dental lamine of the 
upper jaw are very slightly arched ; the anterior 
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margin of the external lamina: exhibits numerous 
vertical denticulations. ‘Lhe laminee of the lower 
jaw are but 2 of the breadth of those of the up- 
per, but they are more convex, forming in the 
centre au obtuse angle. Single young individu- 
als occur at all seasons in the Straits of Malacca. 
he following dimensions were taken from a 
young male, armed with two spines : 


Krom the snout to the nostrils, ... 1 inch. 


From the nostrils to the mouth, ... 0+. 
From the mouth to the anus, ...0 ... 53 

- Length of thetail, ... %. Mek TOBE 
Distance between the nostrils,... ... 02 
» the eyes... 0... ie 


Breadth of the mouth, ... ... .. OF% 
Distance from the snout to the eyes, 1; 
Length of the anterior spine, ... «45 

,, of the second do, ...  ..- 6 
Greatest breadth of the disk, ...  ... 113 


Genus RHINOPTERA, (Kuhl) Muller und 
Henle, 1844. ‘Lhe snout deeply divided by a 
central incision. ‘The cranial fins are not ou a 
level with the pectorals, but lower down, and are 
fixed at the inferior margin of the root of the 
pectorals. ‘Lhe rays of the cramal fins coin- 
mence farther back than the termination of the 
pectorals. ‘The lower margin of the nasal valve 
is straight ; the external angle acute ; on each 
side of their dorsal surface a longitudinal fold. 
The teeth stand side by side in 3 to 5 rows of 
broad hexagonal plates which laterally decrease 
in size. Outside appear several rows of smaller 
teeth, which are not broader than long. They 
oceupy the entire breadth of the jaw. 


(3922) Rhinoptera adspersa, Valenciennes. 
Syn, Rhinoptera adspersa, Muller und Heule, 


83. 
Pari daun of the Malays. 

( Young.) Above pale fawn-coloured ; beneath 
white. (Older.) Above chocolate brown or green- 
ish olive ; beneath white. lris golden fawn-co- 
Joured ; pupil vertically elliptical. ‘Teeth yel- 
lowish white. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, lndian 
Ocean. ‘The teeth of both jaws are similar ; those 
of the centre row are hardly thrice as broad 
as long. ‘The other rows graduaily decrease 
towards ,the sides of the mouth, ‘There are 
nine rows in the upper jaw, seven in the 
lower. ‘Che margin of the nasal valve is_ finely 
denticulated, its length is 35 times its height. 
The anterior margin of the pectorals is slight- 
ly convex: the posterior concave ; the angles 
acute. ‘The ventrals are tetragonal, considerably 
projecting beyond the pectorals. ‘The dorsal 
commences at the termination of the ventrals, 
and extends a little beyond their apex. ‘The tail 
is about 3to 3} times the length of the body ; 
the anterior third is greatly compressed ; the rest 
flagelliform. Ata short -distanece from the cor- 
sal is situated a small spine, but little longer than 
the base of the dorsal ; a little behind it appears 


a second, scarcely longer than the preceding 
spine. Jn the young. the back is smooth. In 
older individuals M.M. Muller und Henle de- 
scribe the back as being rough from minute spines 
with stellate base. At Pinang this species occurs 
at irregular intervals, singly or a few together. 
The following dimensions were faken from a 
young female. ) | 


From the incision of the.snout to the 
centre between the nostrils,......... 
the nostrils to the mouth, ...... 

,, the mouth to the anus, ......... 
Length of the tall, ..........-+ 0006 ee 
Breadth of the margin of the nasal 
VOIVE.csiusictectacasnesramatasee. Ag 
of the mouth,............ecc008 LY 


inch. 


33 


39 


= Ol te UISK;. cdesseienssennen . 13 
Length of the posterior margin of the 
pectorals, .......eeeereeee Sacee UE 
, of external margin of the ven- 
(Tal Ss ict bentaeon seas tane ores 12 


of each caudal spine, ...... UY 
Fam. DICKROBATIDID.E. 

Genus DICEROBATIS, (Diarobatus, Bloch,) 
Blainville, 1828. (Cephalopterus,  [ Damen, | 
Risso, 181U.[Pre-occupieb dy Cephalopterus, Greot- 
froy, 1809, (.fves). | —Cephaloptera, Lisso, 1826). 
Mouth on the abdominal surface. ‘l'ceth of both 
jaws minute, flatthed, like paving stones, of 
different forms. ‘Ivie rays of the pectorals ex- 
tend closcly to the skull. he anterior margin 
of the pectorals is convex from the skull behind 
the eyes to the apex. [Cephaloptera, Muller und 
Henle, page 184. | 

(3928) Dicerobatis eregoodoo, (Cuvier). 

Syn. Russell: page 5, No. 1X. Eregdodoo 
Tenkee. IK. (Dorsal view). 
Cephaloptcra eregoodoo-tenkee, Cuv. R. 
A. ll. 402 (oi 

(Young *) Above intense purple, with blue 
and violet reflections ; al the apex of the dorsal 
fin a whitish rounded spot; external margin of 
ventrals white ; upper (external) surface of the 
cranial fins, and side of the head behind the 
eyes white ; lower (internal) surface of the cranial 
fins silvery grey, of a chequered appearance, pro- 
duced by the transverse divisions of the rays; the 
apex and internal margin broadly briunmed with 


9? 


| black; beneath white; tail, as far as the ventrals 


extend, white, rest black ; margin of the snout 
and both jaws black. ris purple; pupil verti- 
cal, resembling the figure 8, or two vertically 
placed balls. Inhabits Sea of Pinang, Coro- 
mandel. ‘The inner half of the anterior margin 
of the pectorals is very slightly concave, the outer 
half convex ; the posterior margin is concave : 
the external and internal angles acute. ‘The 
length of the pectorals, from their origin, above 
aud a little behind the eye, to their internal 
angle, is about 2 of the greatest breadth. of the 
disk. The ventrals project but little beyond the 
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pectorals. ‘The male appendages are about 3 of 
the internal margin of the ventrals, slender and 
throughout attached to the margin. The tail 
slightly exceeds 1} times the length of the body ; 
it is very slender, flagellifurm, and nearly through- 
out tetragonal. The dorsal fin has the appear- 
ance of being triangular, but it has a posterior 
very short margin. It commences a little in 
front of the ventrals and terminates a little be- 
hind their termination. The apex of the dorsal 
hardly extends beyond the anterior half of the 
ventrals. ‘The body is smooth to the touch. ‘The 
upper surface of the head and the throat are per- 
forated by numerous pores. At the posterior 
part of the back appear soine very minute scales 
or spines, which resemble white dots. They are 
distant and offer no resistance to the touch. The 
tail is naked and without spine. The anterior 
margin of the head (the snout), between the cra- 
nial fins, is concave. ‘The distance from the 
centre,of this margin to the mouth is } of the 
breadth of the mouth. ‘The length of the cranial 
tins, from their origin a little behind the mouth to 
their apex, equals the distance between both fins 
across the throat. Both are parallel, not diverg- 
ing, as they appear in M. M, Muller and Henle’s 
tigure of Cephaloptera kuhlit. They are turned 
upwards, their upper surface being longitudi- 
nally hollowed. ‘The spiracles are very small, 
hid beneath the origin of the pectorals. The 
margin of the nasal valve is straight and covers 
nearly the whole of the upper jaw. The augles 
form a conical lobule. The narrow band of teeth 
extends in both jaws not quite to the angle, oc- 
cupying the central § of the breadth of the 
mouth. The teeth are uniformly minute, flat- 
tened, of a pentagonal shape, with backwards 
directed points. ‘They have frequently two or 
three such points. They are generally twice 
broader than long, but in both jaws appear here 
and there a single tooth broader than the rest, 
as if composed of two or three teeth soldered 
together. ‘The upper jaw has 80, the lower 95 
rows of teeth, each consisting of 6, rarely 7. 
Behind the upper jaw appears a large membra- 
nous valve, the free margin of which is convex. 
There is no trace ofa tongue. The equidistant 
gill-openings are arranged on two backwards 
converging lines. ach opening is of this figure 
wn, the first being double the length of the fifth. 
The only individual examined, was observed at 
Pinang in February 1845. It was a male, ap- 
parently young, of the following dimensions : 
From the centre between the cranial 

fins to the centre of the snout, 
From the centre of the snout to the 


32 inch. 


eee -#@ 


mouth,... ... cee cee eee eee NG 
, the mouth to the anus, ... 11 
Length of the tail, ... ... . 193 
Distance between the nostrils,... Qt 


, from the nostrils to the mouth, OF | 
Breadth of the mouth, ...0 ... 0.66 98 
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Length of the cranial fins, ... 52 inch 
Distance between them, ... of 
5; between the eyes =... s+. 3 
Base (Length) of the pectorals, . 13% 
Breadth of do., see tee 13% 
Base of the dorsal, .. . Af 
Anterior margin of do., ° 24 
Posterior ,, of do., ... 02 
Superior ,, of do. ..0 ee 0% 
Length of the ventrals, 24 

3 , >, first gill-opening, ... IJ¢4 
- » oo» filth do, ... 0 2. wee) | OF 
Distance between the first gill-openings 33 
Greatest breadth of the disk, ... ... 308 


The stomach is elongated cylindrical, half the 
leneth of the body; the intestines equal the 
length of the body. This fish agrees in several 
characters with Russell’s Evegoodoo Tenkee, No. 
IX. R, (wot No. IX. N, from St. Helena.) M. 
M. Muller and Henle express some doubt as to 
the identity of Russell’s No. IX. and Cephalop- 
tera olfersti, Muller, (Plagiostomen, page 185) 
from Brazil. According to the description of M. 
M. Muller and Henle, the latter differs from the 
present species in the following characters. In 
C. olfersii the distance of the mouth from the head 
is in proportion to the breadth of the mouth as 3 
to 13: in the present species that distance is 4 of 
the breadth of the mouth, oras 1 to3. n@ 
olfersii the length of the cranial fins compared 
with their distance is as 8 to 11; in the present 
species both are equal. In C. olfersii the length 
of the pectorals, measured from their origin on 
the skull, equals half the breadth of the disk ; 
in the present species their length is less than 
the breadth of the disk.—Mo. 208 fo 210 of 
Bengal .4s. Soc. Jour. October to December 1849. 


Works on Indian fishes. As some readers may 
be interested in the subject of Indian Ichthyo- 
logy it may prove of use to enumerate the works 
in which Fishes of the Indian Seas and rivers 
are treated of. Most of those have been refer- 
red to in the foregoing pages, as Dr. Russell on 
the Fishes of the Coromandel Coast, 2 vols. 
folio, with plates; Dr. Hamilton Buchanan, 
«An Account of the Fishes found in the River 
Ganges and its Branches,” 4to, with a volume 
of plates. Several of Dr. Buchanan's Vishes are 
figured in the late Gen, Hardwicke’s Zoological 
Illustrations, according to Mr. McClelland. As. 
Res. XIX. p. 221; Bennett, on the Fishes of 


| Ceylon; Mr. McClelland, on the Indian Cypri- 


nide, As. Res. XIX. p. 217, Cantor on some 
Fishes of the Bay of Bengal, Journ. Royal Asia- 
tic Society ; Col. Sykes, on the Fishes of the 
Deckan, Transactions of the Zoological Society, 
Fische aus Caschemir, by M.M. Von. Hugel and 
Heckel ; while many of the Indian Fishes, which 
are known to the French, are described in the 
Historie des Poisons of M.M. Cuvier and 
Valenciennes. 7 
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FISH LIVER OIL. 

(3924) FISH, ARTIFICIAL HATCHING 
OF, In China, the hatching of eggs by artificial 
heat is well known, and extensively practised, 
as is, also, the hatching of fish. The sale 
of spawn for this purpose forms an important 
branch of trade in China. The, fisherman collects 
with care on the margin and surface of water, all 
the gelatinous matters that contain spawn of fish, 
which is then placed in an egg shell, which has 
been fresh emptied, through a small hole, which 
is then stopped, and the shell is then placed under 
a setting fowl. Ina few days, the Chinese break 
the shell in warm water (warmed by the sun) ; 
the young fish are then kept in water until they 
are large enough to be placed in a pond. This 
plan, in some measure, counteracts the great des- 
truction of spawn by troll-nets, which have caused 
the extinction of many fisheries. — Lonynge 
America, page 165. See also FISHERIES. 

(3925) FISH HOOKS. 
Hamecons, Ir. | 
Are well-known instruments made of the best 
smooth, round, stcel wire. In the United King- 
dom they are manufactured chiefly at Reddith, 
in Worcestershire.—Faulkner. 


(8926) FISH LIVER OLL. Is prepared 
chiefly on the Western Coast of India, although 
some is now made at Madras. The liver of the 
white shark is that generally used. The mode of 
preparing the best Cod liver oil, which is equally 
applicable to “ Fish liver” is thus described. 

"© Cod: Liver Oil.”-—The proper season for pre- 
paring this oil is early in January when the livers 
are plump, firm, large, white, and full of oil— 
the livers are sometimes found diseased, and are 
specifically lighter than water, these should be 
rejected. Good livers should cut smooth, and 
not tear, when cut none of the substance should 
flow out in a half liquid state. The quantity of 
oil produced by livers depends much upon the 
time of the year. In the beginning of January 
1000 livers were found by experiment to yield 
37 Imperial gallons, and at the end of February 
an equal number only gave 23 gallons of ol. In 
the beginning of January 1000 livers of average 
size weighed 900 lbs. whilst in the last day of 
March the same number weighed only 575 lbs. 
The oil at these different seasons was equally 
pale, and the livers equally white, although much 
smaller and more flabdy' in the latter season. To 
prepare the oil—Wash the livers very carefully, 
first removing the. gall bladders which adhere to 
tham, and infuse them in rain or other water free 
from salt. Place them over the fire and never 
allow: the heat to exceed. 120 or 130°. 
head especial care must bei taken, a higher de- 
gvee of heat:although. yielding a larger product, 
communicates a.rank fishy taste and smell and 
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* FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA. 

Medicinal —Seer Liver —Shark Liver and other 
Fish oils {used in cases of Rheumatism, Atrophy, 
Phthisis, Glandular swellings and all diseases of 
a strumous nature) were exhibited, of fine quali- 
ty, from Mangalore, Tellicherry, Masulipatam and 
Pondicherry. The Oil is obtained from different 
fishes. Drawings of these would ‘ve interesting. 
There is an active demand for this article at all 
the Sea ports of the Western Coast, and the pro- 
duct has become of great importance as the Ex- 
port Return shows. ‘The preparations of fish 
oil is chiefly confined to Malabar and the Western 
Coast, whence it is exported to England in large 





‘quantities, the demand is also yearly increasing. 


(3927) FISHIMAWS. 

Poota (large), Sozeelee (small), Guz. Hinp. 

A term applied in oriental commerce to the 
air-bladder, sounds, or swims of certain large 
fishes, found in the Indian ocean. It 1s an arti- 
cle of luxury with the Chinese ; and forms.an im- 


| portant article of export from all the coasts. Small 


quantities of the superior kind are occasionally 
sent to England, from which it is supposed 
Isinglass is made. There are two kinds of fish- 
maws, distinguished by the terms Poota and 
Sozeclee, the difference tonsisting merely in the 
size—the latter being about one-fourth the size 
of the former. See Acr-BLaDbeER: IsSInGLass. 
(3928) FISHING-NET FLOATS. Several 
light porous woods, such as Gyrocarpus Jacguint 
and Salmalia Malabarica; and the fruit of the 
Baobab are used as floats for fishing nets. 


(3929) FISH ROW. 
Meen chennay, Tam. 
Mutchie ke uudch, Duk. 


Sampa junna. TEL. 
Ains. Mat. Med. p. 154. 


(3930) FISH SALTED. SatsamMenta. 


Kharie mutchie, Duk. 
} Ans. Mat. Med p. 154. 

(3931) FLACOURTIA, the type of the or- 
der Flacourtiacew, was named in honour of Et- 
enne de Flacourt, a director of the French East 
India Company, and the commander of an expe- 
dition to Madagascar in 1648, of which he gave 
an account. This genus is dicecious; the sta- 
miniferous flowers have their stamens densely 
crowded, a hemispherical receptacle, and are 
glandless at the base; the pistilliferous flowers 
have the calyx 4-5-cleft, deciduous ; the stigmas 
4-9, each furnished with a longitudinal furrow 
above; the seeds long. ‘The species are thorny 
shrubs, with whitish sepals and yellow stamens. 

(3932) FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA. 
MANY-SPINED FLACOURTIA. 

Panijala. H1np. Panayala, Dux. Bene. 


Talisputrie, Bew. Talisha, SANS. 
| Gen. Med. Top. p. 231. 


A fruit tree in gardens at Kotah. The Ma- 





Curruadoo, ‘TAM. | 


heightens the color of the-oil, thereby rendering | courtia cataphracta affords a popular medicine 


it disgusting to the Patient.—M. #. of 1855. 


in Behar. The small leaves and shoots resemble 
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rhubarb in flavour, and are used as 4 gentle as- 
tringent in the dose of half a drachm in powder. 
An infusion of the bark in cold water is also em- 
ployed as a emedy in hoarseness.—O’Shaugh. 

age 207. The young shoots and leaves’of /. 
cataphracta, which have the taste but not the 
bitterness of ghubarb, are considered astringent 
and stomachic, and are prescribed in the Circars 
accordingly. —Lng. Cyc. 

(3933) FLACOURTIA INERMIS has ellip- 
tical crenato-serrated leaves, with short axillary 
racemes of hermaphrodite flowers. It is an un- 
armed tree, attaining a height of 30 feet. 
has reddish-purple berries of a pleasant acid 
taste. 
is also extensively cultivated for the sake of its 
feuit. ‘There are several other species of #va- 
courtia, all of them yielding edible fruits. 

(3934) FLACOURTIA RAMONTCHI has 
roundish ovate acute crenated leaves. ‘his 
shrub attains a height of 8 feet, and is a native 
of the island of Madagascar, where it is called 
Ramontchi. The fruit, which is edible, is about 
the size of a small plumb, is red when ripe, at 
length becoming violet-coloured. Tt has a sweet 
and acid taste. ‘There is a small island off the 
coast of Madagascar which is covered with these 
trees. This island is called by English sailors 
Plum-Tree Island: by the French, Isle aux 
Prunes. 

(3985) FLACOURTIA SAPIDA, Roxb. Fra- 
CouRTIACE®. The Paneola Plum. 

Pedda Canrew pundoo, Ter. | Bincha, DUK. 


Pedda Canrew is the Telingoo name of a plea- 
saut tasted fruit, the produce of a small sized tree 
a native of the mountainous parts of the Coro- 
mandel coast. — Ainslie, p. 230. Flacourtia sapida 
has elliptical leaves, serrated, bluntish at both 
extremities. Itis a native of the mountamous 
districts of the East Indies. The fruit is about 
the size of a common currant, and of a red co- 
lour. The fruit is eaten by the natives, and the 
tree is called by the Telingese Pedda Canrew.— 
This fruit tree 1s generally cultivated about Cal- 
cutta, and grows to the size of a common plum : 
it resembles a gooseberry in appearance, the skin 
thin and shining and of a purple appearance. The 
tree is not common on the Western side of India, 
and only one or two are to be found in Bombay. 
The fruit there is not so kege asin Calcutta, 
where it is common during the rains ; it contains 
from ten to twelve seeds, and is both palatable 
and wholesome, and well worthy of more general 
cultivation. ‘Ihe tree grows to a large size. 

(8986) FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA, Roxb. 

Canrew pundoo, Ter. | Samia, SANS. 

Canrew pundoo is the Telingoo name of a not 
unpleasant tasted, small fruit, which grows on a 
thorny, shrubby plant, found in the most uncul- 
tivated parts of the Coromandel coast. The Ta- 


It 


It is a native of the Moluccas, where it 
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mool appellation of this fruit is Sottay ela pullum, 
in Dukhanie it is called Jootay karoonday.— 
Ainslie, p. 222. The infusion of J sepiaria is 
thought to be useful as a remedy for the bites of 
snakes.— Lng. Cyc. . 

(3937) FLACOURTIACEH or FLACOUR- 
TIANEA, Bizads, a natural order of Plants 
belonging to Lindley’s parietose. group of Poly- 
petalous Fxogens. It has from 4-7 definite 
sepals cohering slightly at the base ; the petals 
equal in number with the sepals, and alternate 
with them, sometimes wanting ; the stamens 
hvpogynous, equalling the petals, or twice as 
many or some multiple of them, and sometimes 
appearing us scales forming a nectary ; the ovary 
roundish, distinct, sessile, or slightly stalked ; 
the style absent or filiform; the stigmas equal 
in number to the valves of the ovary, more or 
less distinct from each other; the fruit 1-celled, 
sometimes indehiscent and fleshy, sometimes 
capsular, 4-5-valved, filled with a fine pulp in- 
side; the seeds few, thick, usually enveloped in 
a pellicle formed by the withered pulp, the albu- 
men fleshy, somewhat oily, the embryo straight 
in the axis, with the radicle turned to the hilum, 
and therefore usually superior ; the cotyledons 
flat, foliaceonus. This order consists of shrubs 
and small trees, with alternate simple coriaceous 
leaves on short stalks, and axillary many-flowered 
peduncles. The affinities of this order are with 
Samydacew, Lacistemacee, Pangiacee, and Tilia- 
cee. They may be distinguished from all other 
plants by their unilocular fruit having their in- 
side wholly covered with the placente.. About 
31 genera and 85 species are referred to this 
order. ‘These plants are natives of the hottest 
parts of the East and West Indies and Africa. 
Three of the geneta——Flacourtia, Hydnocarpus, 
and Chaulimoogra—yield plants used by man; 
few, if any, are cultivated for ornament. MHydno- 
corpus (from t8voy, atuber, and x«dpwos a fruit) 
has dicecious flowers, the staminiferous ones 
with 5 stamens, 5 sepals, the two outer ones 
being ovate, 5 petals with villous margins fur- 
nished with a scale on the inside; the berry is 
spherical, terminated by four reflexed tubercles. 
There is only one species of this genus, which 
is a tree about 30 feet in height, the H. venenata 
of Gvertner, and H. tnebrians of Vahl. It isa 
native of Ceylon and of the Canarese forests. 
The fruit when eaten produces sickness, giddi- 
ness, and a dangerous form of intoxication. 
It is greedily devoured by fishes, which be- 
come stupified, but when taken in this way 
they produce poisonous effects as food. Chaul- 
moogra (Gynocardia) is a dicecious genus; the 
staminiferous flowers with ‘a 4-5-lobed calyx, 
5 petals with a scale at the base of each; the 
pistilliferous the same, except the stamens, the 
ovary superior, 1-celled, with numerous ovules, 
and 5 parietal placente, 5 styles; the fruit 
succulent, drv, 1l-celled, many-seeded. @ ado- 
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rata has short-stalked, alternate, bifarious, droop- 
ing, lanceolate, entire, acuminate, smooth, exsti- 
pulate leaves, “6 to 10 inches long, 1} to 24 
inches broad. It is a native of Silhet. The 
seeds are employed extensively by the natives of 
India as a remedy for cutaneous diseases. In 
those cases tley are applied externally ; the 
testa being removed from the seed, the perisperm 
is beaten up with claritied butter into a soft 
mass, and applied to the part affected three 
times a day. The Indian names of this plant 
are Chanlmoogra and Petarkura. [PANGIACE2. | 
Other genera belonging to this order are— 
Ryanea, named by Vahl after John Ryan, who 
collected plants in Guyana; Pafrisia, named 
after M. Patris, who collected plants in Guyana ; 
Roumea, after Phillippe Rose Roume de St. 
Laurent, an agent of the French government at 
St. Domingo, who was of great service to Pot- 
teau, who travelled there; Avggelaria, atter 
Francis Kiggelar, a Dutch botanist of the 17th 
century ; Stuginarota, Melieyius, Erythrospermum 
Pangium, and Vareca. (Don, Dichlamydeous 
Plants ; Lindley, Natural System ; Lindley, 
Flora Medica ; Burnett, Oudlines of Botany ) 
(8988) FLAGELLARIA INDICA, A species 
of flagellaria is often seen, in Tenasserim and is 
easily recognized by the tendril it puts forth at 
the end of its leaves. — Mason. 

(3939) FLANNEL. 

Flannelle, Pr.; Flanell, Ger. ; Looee Hinp. 

A well-known, slight, loose, wollen, stuff, of 
various degrees of fineness. — Faulkner. 

(3940) FLAX, LINSEED, Linum usitatissi- 
um, Linacee). 


Mushiea, BENG. 
— Kutan, PERSIAN, 


Atasee, SANs. 

Atees, Ulsee, H[tnn. 

The flax plant is one of those which was cul- 
tivated by the earliest of the civilised nations of 
antiquity, which has continued to be so to the 
present time, and is becoming every day of still 
greater importance, We may see from the paint- 
ings in the tombs of Egypt, that it was early 
cultivated in that country; and we can also 
prove that it was so, from a microscopic exami- 
nation’of mummy-cloth. We read in the book 
of ‘ Exodus’? {! The word Pishtah undoubted- 
ly refers to the Flax plant, of which the prepa- 
ration for its fibre is so clearly represented in the 
Grotto of El Kab. The words dath, dutz, and 
sheesh, which occur go frequently in the Scrip- 
tures, are supposed to. indicate different kinds of 
Linen. But it has been doubted whether, in a 
language like the Hebrew, itis probable that 
so many names are applied to the produce of 
one plaut, or whether it is not more probable 
that they refer to the products of different 
plants. Dr. Royle has ventured to think that 
Linen, Cotton, and Hemp were all known; and 
are mentioned —Cotton (karpas), in Esther i, 6. 
Bad is-very similar to the Sanscrit pat. Shesh 
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differs only in the aspirate from Ausheesh, which 

is one of the Arabic names of the Hemp; as 

Dr, Royle has pointed out inthe respective arti- 

cles in Kitto’s Oyclopredia of Bibical Literature. ] 

of the flax and the barley being smitten by the 

plague of hail in Egypt, and in ‘Joshua’ of the 

spies, who had been sent to report«on the state 

of Jericho, being hid with stalks of flax. From 

many other passages, we know that. the spinning 

and weaving of Flax were common occupations 

of the people in Palestine. Subsequently, it 

was much cultivated both by Greeks and Ro- 

mans. In India, Flax has also been cultivated 
from very early times, but strange to say, for its 
seed only, and not on account of the fibre ; 

which everywhere else is the principal object of 
attention. This is probably owing to India 
possessing, as one of its indigenous products, the 
Cotton plant, which requires only the bursting 
of its trnit to display an elegant and easily spun 
material, which can be obtained from the Flax 
only after considerable labour. We have lately 
seen how important the Cocoa-nut Palm, one of 
the princes of the vegetable kingdom, 1s, not 
only to the countries where it is produced, but 
also to those into which its products are mtro- 
duced. ‘lhe Flax plant, on the contrary, 13 one 
of the humblest of those which are cultivated, 
and yet it is hardly les: important, though not 
particularly useful as "an article of diet. Its 
slender stem, narrow leaves, and beautiful blue 
flowers, give it an elegant appearance. Its 
smooth and shining seeds have their external 
coating formed of much condensed mucilage, 
while the white kernel is gorged with oil, especi- 
ally valued for its drying properties ; and the 
refuse or oil-cake affords a nutritious diet for 
cattle. The fibre or Flax separated from the 
stem may be made use of for cordage, for coarse 
fabrics, or for the finest cambrics and lawns. 
Hence it ig a principal object of attention in 
Russia and Poland, a highly successful culture 
in Belgium, carried on also in Germany, France, 
and Italy, the object of frequent legislative en- 
actment in England, and of recent most success- 
ful cultivation in Ireland. Hence, also, it was re- 
established by the late Pasha Mahomed Ah in 
Egypt. It has been frequently recommended for 
culture in India on account of its fibre, as it al- 
ready is in almost every part of that country for its 
seed. Upon consideration, it will no doubt appear 
remarkable that this small annual plant should be 
profitably cultivated over so great an extent of 
the globe, and in apparently so great a diversity 
But the fact is that the winters of 
these southern latitudes enjoy a temperature which 
nearly approaches that of the summers of more 
northern countries. ‘Therefore, in Egypt and 
India, Linseed is sown in autumn, and the stalks 
harvested in early spring, even before the seeds 
have begun to be sown in the more northern 
places where it is cultivated. This winter culti- 
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vation of southern latitudes has probably given 
origin to the autumnal sowings of European lati- 
tudes. But this lowering of temperature is not 
all that the plant requires for the production of 
fine flax, as we shall immediately more particular- 
ly inquire. But the natives of India, who are 
more ingenieus in their devices and more suc- 
cessful in their agriculture than is generally al- 
lowed, have adopted methods of culture, such as 
thin sowing, though intermixed with, or in drills 
as an edging to, other crops, which ensures them 
an’ abundant crop of the produce they desire— 
that is, the seed-—which is large and plump ; 
while the stems remain short, branch much, flower 
freely, and become loaded with bolls 
the seeds, which abound both in mucilage and 


FLAX, LINSEED. 
skilled in the several processes of its prepara- 
tion.’ But it is not to men only that the Flax 
affords employment, but: also to"women and to 
children; as it is skill rather than strength that 
is required for many of the operations. Hence, 
its introduction is -very desirable in suitable lo- 
calities, where population is abundant. Success 
in culture will, therefore, depend on many con- 
siderations ; as it is necessary to have a suitable 
soil and favorable climate ; also, a sufficient popu- 
lation, with facilities for the sale and the transit 
of the produce. At present, Flax is produe- 
ed over a very wide area, and there seems no 
sufficient reasor. why this may not be still further 
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The flar plant and its products.—The Flax 


oil. Notwithstanding the endeavours of successive | plant belongs to the natural family of Linaceee, 


English governments, the supply of home-grown 
Flax has never reached the extent required by 
their manufacturers. At present, it is considered 
the consumption is equal to 150,000 tons. 
About 70,000 tons were, for several vears, annu- 
ally imported: or more precisely, in the year 
1831 46,820 tons: in the year 1843, about 
72,000 tons were imported ; but in 1853 no 
Jess than 94,000 tons, or an increase of about 
31 per cent. in the last decennial period. If the 
150,000 tons be valued at an average of forty, 
or, uceording to others, at fifty pounds a ton, 
the amount is enormous. ‘To this must be add- 
ed “ £1,590,000, the value of 650,000 quarters 
of linseed, used as seed and for crushing pur- 
poses ; and about £500,000, the cost of 70,000 
tons of oil-cake, which England annually imports, 
in addition to that made at home, for feeding pur- 
poses. The quantity of Flax fibre necessary to 
supply the demand of the United Kingdom 
would consume the produce of 500,000 acres; 
while in Ireland, during the year 1852, only 
436,000 were cultivated, and probably, not 
a fourth of that quantity in the rest of the 
kingdom.’ (Wilson.) The seed is — import- 
ed from India, Egypt, Russia, Sicily, Prus- 
sia, and Holland; and the oil-cake from 
France, Germany, and the United States. 
Mr. Nichols says—‘ The quantity of Flax which 
ought to be cultivated in any locality, must, in 
some measure, be governed by the quantity of 
iabour there obtainable. One acre in a hundred, 
and one in fifty, have each been named as a suita- 
ble proportion to be appfed for the growth of 
Flax. In former times the farmer was by law 
required to cultivate one acre with Flax, out of 
every sixty acres occupied.” And he further ob- 
serves : “ If the quantity of Flax grown be limit- 
ed by the fabour which can be obtained, so may 
the amount of obtainable labour be said to indicate 
the extent to which culture ought to be carried 
in any locality. It is calculated that an acre of 
good Flax, as it stands in the field, containing, 
say about fifty stone of fibre, will afford employ- 
ment for from twelve to fourteen weeks to a man 
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so named from the botanical name (Linum) of 
the genus to which it belongs. ‘The species are 
found chiefly in temperate parts of the world, 
with a few in tropical regions ; most are remark- 
able for the tenacity of the fibre of their inner 
bark. The native country of the Flax plant is 
unknown; but as it was cultivated by the ear- 
liest civilised nations, it is probably a native of 
oriental regions, from which it has travelled 
southwards into India and northwards into . 
Europe. 

Description of plant.—It is an annnal, with 
long and slender but fibrous roots, which pene- 
trate to a considerable distance into the soll, 
where this is loose and friable. The stem is 
smooth, siinp’e, and erect ; branched, oy, as usu- 
ally cultivated, branching only towards the top ; 
from one and a half to three feet «in height. It 
consists of a pith and woody part, with the layer 
of bast fibres covered with cuticle on the outside. 
The leaves are alternate, sessile, linear lanceolate, 
and smooth. ‘’he flowers, of a blue colour, are 
arranged ina corymbose panicle. The sepals 
or green outer leaflets of the flower are five in 
number, ovate, acute, slightly ciliated, nearly © 
equal to the capsule in length. The petals, 
blue in colour and five in number, are obscurely 
crenate, comparatively large, and deciduous. 
The stamens are equal in number to the petals 
and alternate with them, having their filaments 
united together near their bases into a kind of 
ring. The ovary, or young seed-vessel, is divid- 
ed into five cells, and is surmounted by five stig- 
mata. Capsule, or dod/, roundish, but rather 
pointed at the apex, divided into five perfect 
cells, each of which is again subdivided by an 
imperfect partition, thus forming ten divisions, 
each of them containing a single seed. These 
seeds are oval in shape, flattened or plump, 
smooth and shining, of a brownish colour ex- 
ternally, but sometimes white ; always white in- 
ternally : the seed-coat mucilaginous, and the 
kernel of the seed oily and farinaceous. 
Besides other species of the same genus, such as 
L, perenne, which affords a strong though coarse 
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fibre, and one difficult to separate from the woo- 
dy matter, there are some varieties of the true 
Flax plant known ; but these are much fewer 
than is the case with most other long-cultivated 
plants. Dr. Lindley, as already. quoted by Mr. 
J. Wilson, in his paper on ‘ Flax ; its Treatment 
Agricultural and ‘Technical’ (in ‘ Journ. Royal 
Agric. Soc.,’ vol. xiv, p. 188, 1853), descrbes 
two different forms: 1. The Linum humile or 
crepitans (the Springlein or Klanglein of the 
Germans), a plant somewhat shorter and more 
inclined to branch than the other, and possessing 
larger capsules, twice as long as the calyx, which 
burst with considerable elasticity when ripe ; its 
seeds, too, are both larger and of a paler colour. 
9. The Linum usilatissimum or true winter flax 
(Winterlein of the Germans), which has sinaller 
capsules, scarcely larger than the calyx, not 
bursting with elasticity, but firmly retaining 
their seeds, which are of a dark brown colour. 
The Indian plant, called wdsee or fesee, may be 
considered a variety which has acquired certain 
characters from the peculiarities of soil, of cli- 
mate, and of long and peculiar culture. It is al- 
ways short, probably not more than eighteen 
inches in height, much branched, loaded with 
bolls, which ave filled with large, ovoid, plump 
seed. That this retains its character even in 
other situations, appears from a fact, of which Dr. 
Royle has been informed by Mr. M‘Adam, the 
able secretary of the Society for the Promotion 
of the Growth of Flax in Ireland. The Socie- 
ty having imported some seed for experi- 
ment from India, found that the plant did 
not grow beyopd fourteen ,or eighteen aches. 
But that it is also ready to change its habit, 1s 
evident from facts to be detailed respecting the 
experiments which have been made in India. He 
has also been informed that in a recent experi- 
ment made by Mr. Burn, in Sindh, with thick 
sowing and irrigation, it grew at once to up- 
wards of two feet. He has no doubt that, with 
a repetition of the process of thick sowing for a 
few times, the Indian seed would produce plants 
with. tall, straight, and little-branched stems, 
each with but comparatively few bolls and seeds. 
A perfectly white variety of Linseed is common 
in the Saugur and Nerbuddah territories, which 
was brought to the notice of the Agricultural 
Society of India by Col. Ousley. Seeds sent by 
him were distributed to different parts of the 
country by the Society. Mr. Finch, of Tirhoot, 
after two years, returned five maunds ; and stat- 
ed that three fourths of his crop were destroyed 
by caterpillars, while the common Linseed grown 
in the vicinity of the white, was left untouched 
by them. The useful products of the Flax plant 
consist of the seeds and of the fibre or Flax. 
Livseed, or the seeds of the Flax plant, are oval, 
pointed in shape, compressed wilh a sharp mar- 
gin; brownish coloured, smooth, and shining 
on the outside, but white internally. and without 
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The outside has a bland, mucilaginous 
taste, in consequence of the skin of the seed be- 
ing covered with condensed mucus. The white 
part, or almond of the seed, ‘has an oily taste, 
from containing fixed oil, which is separated by 
expression. ‘These seeds, analysed by Meyer, 
consist, in one hundred parts, of 15:12 mucilage 
(nitrogenous mucilage with acetic acid and salts, 
according to some), chiefly in the seed-coat, 
11°26 fatty oilin the nucleus. In the husk, 
emulsin 44°88, besides the wax 0°14, acrid soft 
resin 2°48, starch with salts 1:48. In the sw 
cleus, besides the oil, gum 6°15, albumen 2°78, 
eluten 2°98, also resinous colouring matter 0°55, 
vellow extractive with tannin and salts (nitre and 
the chlorides of postassium and calcium) 1°91, 
sweet extractive with malic acid and some salts 
10°88. The condensed mucus which abounds in 
the testa of the seed is readily acted on by hot 
water, and a viscid mucilaginous fluid is formed,in 
which are two distinct substances ; one completely 
soluble in water, analogous to common gum called 
Arabine by chemists ; the other portion 1s mere- 
ly suspended, and is considered to be analogous 
to the Rassorine, found chiefly in Gum Bussora, 
and in Cherry-tree Gum. Alcohol produces a 
white flaky, and acetate of lead, a dense precipt- 
tate in mucilage of Linseed. Linseed oil, which 
we have seen is contained in the kernel of the 
seeds, is obtained »y expression, and may 
be either cold-drawn, or, as usually obtained, 
after the seeds have been subjected to a 
heat of 200°. ‘The former, as in the case 
of cold-drawn castor oil, is paler, with less 
colour and taste than Linseed oil prepared with 
the aid of heat. This of a deep yellow or brow- 
nish colour, of a disagreeable smell and taste, 
specific gravity 0-982, soluble in aleohol and 
ether; differing from many other fatty oils, es- 
pecially in its property of drying into a hard, 
transparent varnish—a peculiarity which is in- 
creased by boiling the oil, either alone, or with 
some of the preparations of lead. “The yield of 
oil from a bushel of East Indian seed is 142 lb. 
to 16 ]b.; of Egyptian, 15 1b; of Sicilan, 144 
lb. to 1524 ]).; of Russian, 11 lb. to 13 lb. ; of 
English or Irish, 10% Ib. to 12 Ib.” Linseed 
oil, according to Sace, is composed of Margarine 
and Oleine in nearly equal proportions. But the 
oleic acid of Linseed differs from that of other 


|fatty bodies. The anhydrous acid is composed 


of carbon 46, hydrogen 38, oxygen 5. The 
Margaric acid isas usual composed of carbon 
34, hydrogen 38, oxygen 8. ‘The Glycerine ob- 
tainable from Linseed oil in large quantities, 1s 
also similar to that procured from other fats. 
Linseed, after having had the oil expressed from 
them, are in the form of a flat mass, commonly 
called oil-cake. This being reduced to coarse 
powder, forms the Linseed meal tvhich is so 
commonly employed for making potltices, 
though these are alsd formed of the simply 
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powdered seeds. — Here it is evident, from the 
internal oleaginous and external mucilaginous 
parts being all ground together, and their pro- 


perties elicited by hot water, an admirable mix-. 


ture is prodtucec for making a readily made 
emollient poultice. Froin the chemical compo- 
sition, it is®also evident how nourishing the 
Linseed is likely to be,-and, indeed, from ex- 
perience, is well known to be, for fattening cattle. 

Report on the culture of flax in India. “ \n- 
dia having at least, for centuries grown the Flax 
plant, on account of the oil yielded by its seeds 
(Linseed), the country was naturally been 
looked to as a source of Flax fibre; the supply 
of which was so greatly diminished by the war 
with Russia. [The following formed the sub- 
stance of a Report prepared by Dr. Royle in Au- 
eust, 1854, and is printed nearly as it was 
written.] ‘The Belfast Chamber observe, that 
“as India annually exports nearly 190,000 
quarters of seed to Great Britain and Treland, 
it has been calculated that the plants which 
produced this quantity of seed would yield, 
annually, at least 12,000 tons of filbre— 
value, say £599,000; all of which now goes to 
waste.” Besides the above quantity of seed, 
much is also exported to North America and to 
other countries, and much is consumed in the 
country in the form of oil, while the cake is in 
gome places employed in feeding their cattle. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the ques- 
tion is one of considerable importance, not only to 
England which requires such immense quan- 
tities of Flax fibre, but to India, which produces 
such enormous heaps of seeds, and is supposed 
to waste so much of valuable exportable material. 
But it does not follow that the production of 
fibre, is in proportion to that of seed. Indeed, 
we have often to check vegetation, in order to 
favour the production of flowers and fruit ; while 
an undue growth of the parts of vevetation, that 
is, of the stem, branches, and leaves, is often 
obtained at the expense of the parts of fructifica- 
tion. The subject, however, has not escaped 
notice. ‘The earliest attempt to produce Flax in 
India seems to have been made by Dr. Roxburgh 
about the beginning of this century, as at that 
time, the East. India Company having established 
a Hemp farm in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, 
he made many experiments on the substitutes for 
Hemp and Flax. He als@cultivated Hemp and 
Flax in the Company’s farm at Reshera, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta: Of Flax, he says, it 
is very generally cultivated during the cold sea- 
son in the interior parts of Bengal and Behar. 
“ Samples of the Flax have frequently been pro- 
cured by the Board of Trade, and sent to Eng- 
land to the Honorable Court of Directors, so 
that it is from home we may expect to learn its 
properties. If the Flax has been found good, 
large quantities may be reared at a small expense, 
as the seed alone which the'crop yields must be 
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more than equal to the charges to render it pro- 
fitable to the farmer.” (‘ Obs. on Subs. for Hemp 
and Flax,’ p. 17.) Dr. Royle, as long since as 
the year 


1834, stated in his ‘Tilustrations of 
“Tu India the Flax is cul- 
of its seed, of which the 
mucilage is valued as a demulcent in medicine, 
and the oil in the arts; but the plant, which 
in other countries is most valued, is there 
thrown away; and others, such as Hibiscus 
cannabinus and Crotvlaria juncea, are cultivated 
almostin the same field, for the very products 
which this would yield. It seems, therefore, 
worthy of experiment whether a valuable product 
might not be added to the agriculturist’s profits, 
without much additional expense.” And again, 
in the year 1840, the Author called attention 
to this subject, in his ‘ Essay ou the Productive 
Resources of India’ In the year 1339, more- 
over, a Company was established, by the in- 
fluence of Mr. A. Rogers, at one time one of the 
Sheriffs of London, expressly for the growth of 
Flax in India. Money was subscribed ; a Bel- 
gian cultivator and a Belgian preparer of Flax 
were sent out to Bengal, with both Riga and 
Dutch seed, and all the tools which are employed 
in the culture and preparation of Flax in Ku- 
rope. A pamphlet, moreover, was published, in 
which full directions were given for the culture 
and preparation of Flax, and illustrated with 
fioures of the various tools employed for this 
purpose. ‘The subject was warmly taken up 
by the Agricultural Society of »India, and a 
small committee appointed of members who took 
a special interest in the subject. The directions 
of the Irish Flax Society were printed in their 
‘ Proceedings,’ as well as those of My. Andrews 
from the ‘Northen Whig.’ ‘Translations of 
plain directions were made into the vernacular 
languages, which, as well as models of the tools, 
were distributed. ‘The Gold Medal of the So- 
ciety was offered for the production of a large 
quantity of Flax, and smaller prizes for the 
natives. Experiments were made by several 
members of the Society, in different parts of the 
Bengal Presidency, as well as by the Belgian 
Farmers. Specimens of the Flax produced 
having been sent to Calcutta, comparisons were 
instituted between the samples produced by dif- 
ferent individuals, and those from European and 
from indigenous seed. Mr. Deneef, the Belgian 
farmer, pronounced the samples worth from £44 
to £60 a ton; and some that was produced from 
country seed and heckled, was thought worth 
£66 a ton. Some of the specimens sent to Liver- 
pool, were valued at from £30 to £45 ; and those 
which were forwarded to Dr. Royle by the Secre- 
tary of the Agricultural Society, were pronounced 
to be worth 
from £40 to £45 aton. The experiments were 
made chiefy near Burdwan, Monghyr, and 
Shahabad ; but the best native seed was obtained 
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from the northern station of Saharunpore, and a 
white Linseed from the Saugur and Nerbuddah 
territories. A little Flax was also produced by 
Mr. Williams, at Jubbulpore, under the direction 
of Mr. Macleod. Mr. Leyburn gave as the 
result of his experiments near Shahabad, that the 
expenses of culture of a bigah of land, and the 
preparation of the fibre, amounted to Rs, 20 
la. 3 p.; and the profits to Rs. 271 a. 5 p., sup- 
posing the four maunds of Flax produced to be 
worth £35 a ton. In consequence of a com- 
munication which had been received from the 
Honorable Court of Directors, Sir T. H. Mad- 
dock, at that time Secretary to the Government 
of India, addressed a letter to the Agricultural- 
Horticultural Society. In this the Society was 
requested, in order to assist the Government in 
determining on the measures proper to be adopt- 
ed for improving the cultivation of Flax, to 
supply such accurate, detailed information as 
they may possess, or as they may be able to 
obtain. The Society accordingly prepared a 
report which contained everything that was known 
at that time on the subject of the cultivation of 
Flax in India. ‘This was forwarded to the Go- 
vernment, and algo published in their ‘ proceed- 
ings’ for Nov., 1841. In this report, the Society 
took a very favorable view of the probabilities of 
the profitable culture of Flax in India. The 
Revenue Secretary to the Indian Government, on 
this, wrote (November 22d,1841) to the Agri- 
cultural Society, that—‘‘ The cultivation of Flax 
can no longersbe considered a doubtful experi- 
ment, since it appears from your report to have 
proved in many instances successful ; and where 
successful, to be very fairly profitable. His 
Lordship in Council is therefore much inclined to 
doubt whether any bounty or reward from (xo- 
vernment is necessary, or would be justifiable.” 
Notwithstanding this favorable inference, the 
Flax Company did not go on with the 
cultivation ; the various individuals who had 
taken up the culture did not proceed with 
their experiments, the several medals offered 
by the Agricultural Society seem never to 
have been claimed, and there are no ap- 
pearances of the culture of Flax on account of 
its fibre in any of the places where the experi- 
ments were made. It is probable, therefore, that 
the success which appeared sufficient when the 
experiment was of the nature of earden culture, 
was not realised when on a greater scale. M. de 
Verinne, indeed, states that the experiment in the 
seasons of 1840-41 was acomplete failure at 
Bullea, owing to too little seed having been sown, 
to the unusually dry weather at the late sowings, 
and to the improper time (the hot winds) in 
which the Flax was cleaned. Mr. Wallace, who 
had carried on the cultivation for three or four 
years at Monghyr, writes on the 8th July, 1841: 
“The crop has been in a great measure a failure 
this year. About one eighth the produce that a 
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favourable season would yield.” But in the 
year 1844, he again forwarded samples to the 


6 


Agricultural Society, which. were improved in 
cleanness and were also softer than the produce 
of former years, from the same cultivation. 
These were portions of several tons that had been 
grown at Monghyr, and which he intended ship- 
ping to Dundee, the port to which his last batch 
was sent. But Mr. Wallace added, with regret, 
that after several years’ labour, with a view to 
establish Flax cultivation at Monghyr, and after 
art of dressing the articlé to 
many parties, the speculation must be abandoned 
unless the Government gave some encouragement. 
Ile therefore requested the assistance of the So- 
ciety in bringing the subject to the notice of the 
authorities. It is stated at a subsequent meet- 
ing, that the Committee of the Society, after be- 
ing furnished with further details respecting the 
cultivation, did not feel inclined to refer the sub- 
But neither the details 
referred to, nor the reasons of the Committee for 
their decision are given, and, therefore, we are 
unable to ascertain the real causes of failure after 
several years’ trial. Mr. Henly, an intelligent 
merchant from Calcutta, having made some 
careful experiments on the culture of Flax, fur- 
nished Dr. Royle with the following account : 
“T have paid much .,ttention to the fibres dur- 
ing my residence neat Calcutta, and, not wish- 
ing to conclude from hearsay only, generally 
cultivated most things myself, having a large 
piece of ground available. I sent up to Bau- 
culpore (an excellent Flax seed district), and ob- 
tnined a considerable quantity of native-grown 
Flax straw, after the removal of the seed. I had 
it collected from various fields, so as to obtain 
an average. ‘his material was in every instance 
too bushy for the proper production of fibre, and 
the yield was very trifling, and in fact worthless 
for manufacturing purposes. The bushiness 
arose from the practice of the natives, who grow 
several plants, as you are aware, at once, in the 
same field. ‘Lhe Flax plants were consequently 
planted too far apart for fibre-yielding purposes. 
Not yet fully satisfied on the question, I took a 
patch of land (three cottahs), the best I could 
pick out, fine, friable loam, fit for anything—it 
had been a cauliflower bed, and was therefore 
deeply spade-cultivated and highly manured— 
its last crop, cauliflowers, having nothing pre- 
judicial to a Flax crop. I began very early in 
the season, had it turned up and laid for a fal- 
low; two months after, again pulverized and 
weeded ; and again—four times in all; with the 
addition of a large supply of fine old cow-dung. 
I had it now sown in the proper season, with the 
best Flax seed, very thickly planted, so as to 
draw it up as free as possible from lateral -bran- 
ches. Everything promised well. ‘The field 
soon attained a height of 
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soon as the flower had completed its growth and 
the seed-vessels began to form ; secondly, as 
soon as the seed-vessels had fully formed, and 
were filled with green, but immature seeds; and 
lastly, after the seed was fully ripe. J took great 
pains in water-retting the samples—generally re- 
moving them ftom the water rather underdone, 
for fear of occasioniny weakness in the fibre from 
over-retting. In every instance, the quantity of 
fibre was small and weak, and very inferior to 
the samples of flax deposited at the Agricultur- 
al Society’s Museum, obtained from Jubbulpore, 
and other upper-country districts. No Indian 
Flax, however, which I have seen, equals in 
nerve and veneral good qualities those of Euro- 
pean growths.” As the above is no doubt a 
correct account of what oceurs with the Flax 
plant in. the moist climate of Bengal, of which 
the effects may perhaps have been aggravated by 
too great richness of soil; it might be inferred, 
that a different result would take place in the 
drier climate of the upper or North-West provin- 
ces of India. ‘This is certainly the case, but 
though the product is different, It is not, from 
the shortness and brittle nature of the fibre, 
more suitable for the ordinary purposes of I'lay. 
Mr. Hamilton, of Mirzapore, one of the up- 
country stations alluded to, “sent some bales of 
the stalks to Caleutta, for the inspection of the 
Belgians, and was told that the shortness of the 
stalks would prevent their manipulation.” — It is 
evident, therefore, that there is some difficulty 
in producing good Flax in India. ‘This dith- 
culty is, no doubt, the climate ; while the 
native methods of culture are the most un- 
suited to the production of good fibre. Mr. 
M’Adam, Secretary to the Royle [lax Improve- 
ment Society, has in his Prize Mssay on ‘ The 
Cultivation of Flax.’ well observed “ that a slow, 
steady growth is requisite for the quality and 
yield of fibre ; also a temperate climate, that be- 
tween the parallels of 48¢ and 55° being the 
best ; and a continued supply of moisture froin 
spring till autumn.” He also observes that “ the 
hot summers of Russia and of Egypt cause a dry- 
ness and brittleness of fibre, and prevent its 
retaining that elasticity, pliancy, and oilness which 
characterise the Flaxes of Belgium, IJTolland, 
and Ireland.”” But considered generally, it is 
not to be expected that a plant which attains per- 
fection in Belgium, and is 0 successfully culti- 
vated in the vicinity of Belfast, would succeed 
well in the hot and moist, but sometimes dry 
climate of Bengal. In fact, if the Flax was not 
one of those plants which, like the cereal grains 
and pulses, can be grown in the cold weather 
months of India, it could not be cultivated 
there at all. But with this culture, we have the 
anomaly, of the seeds being sown in autumn, 
[In Egypt, also, the seeds are sown about the 
middle of November, in the plains which have 
been inundated by the Nile, and plucked in 
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about 110 days.] when the climate is still hot 
and the ground moist, and the plant has to grow 
while the temperature is daily becoming lower 
and the soil drier—no irrigation bemg ustally 
employed with these winter crops, though dew 
begins to fall as soon as the ground becomes 
cooled at night. In some places, the crop at- 
tains perfection in about ninety days, is collect- 
ed in January, the coldest month ; in others, not 
until February or March, when the rapid rise of 
temperature is favorable to the ripening of seeds, 
but not to the production of fibre. Of all parts 
of India there are none that appear to Dr. Royle 
better stited to the growth of Flax than the augur. 
and Nerbuddah territories, as the soil is ri¢h and 
prolific, and the climate a medinm between the 
extreme moisture of Bengal and the dryness of 
the North-West provinces. The Wheat of this 
district is considered superior to any secn im the 
‘nelish market, with the execption of what 
comes from Australia. The Gram (Cicer arie- 
Linum) and the Linsecd are also of finer quality 
than any produced elsewhere in India; while 
the suitableness of the climate for the pro- 
duction of good fibre is proved by the length 
and streneth of the Jubbulpore Hemp, as grown 
by Mr. Wilhams; as well as by the specimens 
of Mlax whieh he has likewise grown. The 
ludian method of eulture is certainly not suited 
to the production of fibre, but the seeds abound 
in oil. ‘The yield of oil from a bushel of 
Indian seed is from 14% lb. to 16 Ib.; of Kng- 
lish or Irish, 103 lb. to 12 1b.’ Therefore, it 
is evident that the Indian ryut sueceeds in his 
object, as well as the frish farmer, who grows 
the lax plant for its fibre, but neglects to 
vather the seed: though this is not only a sale- 
able product, but one which abounds in nutri- 
tious matter for his eattle, and would further 
afford the means of fertilising his fields. As it 
has been found difficult to persuade the Insh 
farmer to gather the double crop, | believe it 
would be hopeless to induce the Indian ryut to 
change a culture which is suitable for his pur- 
poser, Without the aid of successful example in 
his neighbourhood. You might make him grow 
less seed, but 1 much doubt whether we should 
vet him to produce any useful fibre; and without 
his co-operation it would be impossible to attain 
any considerable success. Indeed, the Agni- 
cultural Society of India have given it as their 
opinion, in one of their resolutions,—" That the 
culture and preparation of Flax in India, so as 
to be able to compete with the Flax of Belgium 
or Russia, can only be effected by practical Hu- 
ropean growers instructing native cultivators in 
the art; and, further, that an entire change in 
the mode of cultivation, as well as in the prepa- 
ration of the plaut, is necessary to produce the 
article in a proper stute.’ It has,;imdeed, been 
made a question, whether a good supply of fibre 
and of seed can be procured from the same crops. 
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One gentleman, in reply to my inquiry, informed | the accounts and the results of the Indian expe- 
me (London, 4th July) that “it has been found |riments, it appears that though abandoned 


impossible to preserve both seed and fibre, 7. ¢., 
for the better qualities of each; and that the 
plan pursued is simply to gather before the seed 
ripens, when the delicacy and softness of fibre 
form the desideratum, but to leave the plant 
standing until the fibre is dried and greatly in- 
jured, in order to secure the superior seed fit for 
sowing; and this is the result of information 
collected after a residence of many vears in the 
interior of Russia. Another gentleman replies to 
the same inquiry, from Beifast, on the 8th July: 
“Tt is not only quite practicable to have good 
seed and good fibre at the sane time, but it is the 
universal rule in all countries except [reland, where 
we have only been able to get the more intelli- 
gent farmer to abandon the wasteful practice of 
steeping the [lax stems without removing the 
seed. The finest Flax in the world is grown in 
Belgium, yet the seed is saved fromit.” But 
as there is no doubt, from the experiments of 
the Indian Flax Company, and from other more 
recent facts, such as the production of Flax as 
far south as on the Shevarov Hills, at Jubbul- 
pore, and near Lahore, that Mlax can be pro- 
duced in India, it seems desirable to ascertain 
whether it cannot, by careful culture and tmprov- 
ed processes, be produced asa profitable crop 
in some parts of the country; because, it cannot 
be thought that that which is done successfully in 
Egypt, is impossible in every part. of India ;” and 
there can be ‘tittle doubt that, in some places, at 
least, coarse Flax could be produced, as well as 
some for the paper-makers. ‘The Messrs. Hamil- 
ton, of Mirzapore, propose, m 185-4, attempting 
the culture of Flax, in the tract of land of which 
they have a grant, in the Goruckpore district, 
and considered a more favorable locality than 
any near Mirzapore. Dr. Royle sugvested that 
Mr. Williams, at Jubbilpore, should be request- 
ed to make an experiment, to ascertain the qua- 
lity of the Flax which may be produced in that 
locality, as well as the quantity obtainable per 
begah or acre; attempting at the same time to 
preserve the seed. Mr. Williams has already 
grown a little Flax, he 1s accustomed to the pre- 
paration of fibre, and the soil and climate are 
both, he conceived more favorable than in most 
parts of India. He also recommended that Dr. 
Jameson, the Superintendent of the Botanic Gar- 
den at Saharunpore, should be directed to make 
a small experiment, both in the plains and in the 
hills, in order to ascertain the same kind of facts 
respecting the Flax plant when grown according 
to European methods for the sake of the fibre. 
The Agricultural Society of the Punjab have at- 
tempted the culture, and the Secretary addressed 
a letter to the Court, requesting an opinion re- 
specting the quality of the Flax which they pro- 
duced. | . 

Observations on experiments.—On reviewing 
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too soon in some situations, they were car- 
ried on for a sufficiently long period in others 
to allow of relivble deductions being drawn froin 
them, if full information on all points had been 
supplied. ‘lhe soil does not seenf to have been 
complained of ; but though drainage is essential 
in many parts of Europe, the power of irrigating 
will be found most useful in the Hast. The cli- 
mate is obviously very ditferent from what the 
plant meets with in Ireland, as not a drop of 
rain scems to fall from the time of sowing to that 
of reaping the crop; but heavy dews compensate 
for this deficiency during a part of the season. 
But as this dryness of climate prevails over a 
oreat part of India during the season of cultiva- 
tiou—that is, from the end of the raimy season 
to the beginning of the hot weather —1t 13° evi- 
deut that irrigation is necessary for such cultiva- 
tion, and must not be too expensive. Perhaps 
the double monsoon of the Madras Presidency 
mieht in some localities alford a suitable climate, 
if the temperature is not too high, A perfectly 
appropriate climate, may no doubt be obtained 
at diferent elevations on the Himalayas. and in 
some of the mountainous ranges of the South of 
India; but European superimtendence may not be 
available and the expenses of transit be too great. 
The Saugur and Nerbuddah territorics appear 
favorable, from their more moderate climate ; 
while some of the districts of the North-West, of 
Sindh, and the Punjab, may be found suitable, 
from the command of irrigation and the preva- 
lence of a moderate temperature. The propor- 
tion of seed required having been ascertained by 
Mr. Deneef, we cannot but observe the unex pect- 
ed results obtaiued from the sowing of some 
native seed--the Flax produced from Sabharun- 
pore seed having been considered to be of excel- 
lent quality, and, in Liverpool, to be the best 
of all the specimens sent. American seed 
was found to be suitable to the country ; 
but it is remarked that when sown ina rich, it 
did not do so well, as when sown in a poorer 
svil. ‘The whole question of what is the best 
seed for the untried soils and climates of new 
countries is one of considerable difficulty. It 
does not follow that seed from a rich soil and 
the most careful cultivation is necessarily the 
best transference to a poorer soil and drier cli- 
mate; indeed, the converse would, in inany cases, 
appear to be the more suitable course. But 
even in the case of Wheats, some from Australia 
and from the Nerbuddah, pronounced the finest 
in the English market, have never produced 
good crops in England, notwithstanding the 
most careful attention. Indeed, the most advis- 
able course appears to be to grow the best na- 
tive seed, and as thickly sown as is found to be 
suitable, for the express purpose of changing the 
branching nature of the plant, and then making 
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an exchange with the seed of other districts follow- | facturers may require more of the coarser 
ing the same course ; In order to insure that in- | qualities of Flax, planters will of course grow that 
terchange of seeds which is so beneficial for all | for which they can get the best prices ; though it 
kinds of crops, and 18 conspicuous in India in { will be safest at first to reckon only on getting 
the indigo crops of Bengal being grown from | the prices of Russian or Kyyptian Flax. We may 
the seeds of the North-West. In the directions | proceed now to inquire where else Flax may be 
for culture in Burope, we have seen that early | cultivated in India. | 

sowing is necessary to produce good fibre, and Culéure tn Suugur and Nerbuddah Territory.— 
late sowing for seed ; but in India the reverse | [t has been mentioned that the central pro- 
course is to be followed, for early sowing, in| vince of the Saugur and Nerbuddah  terri- 
consequence of the high temperature, induces tories seems well adapted for the culture of Flax, 
rapid but, from the dryness of the climate, | from the nature of the soil and climate. Here, 
stunted growth with an abundant production of | indeed, some Flax has already been grown by Mr. 
seed ; while later in the autumn the temperature is | Wilhams. ‘l’his being the result of a first experi- 
lower, the growth is slower, but the dews being | ment, on a small scale, is not, perhaps, calculated 
heavy, there is greater moisture, and this with the | to give a fair idea of what is practicable, particu- 
slower growth, produces finer fibre. ‘The early sow- | larly as we are without any information respecting 
ing is preferred by some, in order to save the ex- | the inode of culture, or the kind or quality of 
pense of irrigation, but this must sometimes be’ seed which was employed. But Mr. M’Leod, 
with the sacrifice of the quality of fibre. With | now Commissioner in the Punjab, mentions in 
respect to the cost at which Flax can be produ-, one of his reports, that the growth is very luxu- 
ced in India, we find Mr. Leyburn stating that | riant there. The Flax is comparatively short, 
he gets four maunds of Flax, or 328 ]b., from! light coloured, and rather dry, and more like 
about one third of an acre of land, ata cost of , Kgyptian than any other kind of Flax. It might 
£2 10s., or for about £17 a ton; and that this | be objected to the growth of Flax so far in the 
sold for £28 a ton in London; but we do not! interior, that land-carriage for so grdat a distance 
find that he pyoceeded with the cultivation. | would be an insuperable obstacle. But, as Mr. 
Mr. Deneef calculated the cost of Flax produced | Williams finds it suit his purpose to send his 
by him to be £32 a ton, with a profit of , now-famed Jubbulpore Hemp even to Calcutta, 
£8, which would afterwards amount to £14. | there seems no reason why Flax should not be 
Mr. de Verinne calculated the cost wonld be | equally able to bear the expenses of culture and 
£31 a ton, with an average crop; though he | of transit. In this direction, there 1s, moreover, 
did not get half the quantity. ‘The cost. of both | an excellent road, deseribed by the Cotton Com- 
is evidently too high, unless the finer qualities of | mittee of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 8th 
Flax are produced. Mr. Wallace who continued ; January, 1840. “rom Jubbulpore to Muirza- 
the longest, and produced Flax at the cheapest rate | pore, on the banks of the Ganges, the great cot- 
—that is, from £12 to £15—ought to have suc- | ton-mart of the North-West provinces, a bridg- 
ceeded, as he states that the expenses of cultivation | ed and inetalled road of 239 mules im length, 
were paid for by the seed. But we find him, as} equal to any in Englaud, has been made by Go- 
we have already stated, representing to the Agri- | vernment; at all the stations, the means of 
cultural Society that he should be unable to go on | transport, and on the river, boats of every de- 
with the culture, from the discouragements he had} scription, abound.” ‘This road is regularly 
met with, unless assisted by the Government. | kept up, and a toll levied at the base of the 
Though the difficulties are not specified, they | ghauts. ‘The native princes have, however, with- 
must have been greater than appear from the} out contributing to its expenses, diminished its 
published accounts, and therefore the facilities and | utility by levying extra duties on the goods pass- 
the profit are not so great as they appeared to the | ing throngh their territories. (v. “Journ. Agric. 
Agri-Horticultural Society,—who thus uninten-{ Soc.,’ vol. viii, p. 115. [See also a letter by 
tionally induced the Government of Lord Auck-| Montague Gore, Esq., to the same effect, im 
land to consider that public aid was not necessary. | ‘ he Times,’ in the summer of 1853.] Thee 
It is very evident that such experiments can only | is a prospect, however, of. these being remodelled. 
be made under the superintendence of Kuropeans, | ‘The most important consideration, nevertheless, 
when, if successful, they ‘nay be adopted by | is that of the climate. According to the concur- 
natives. In repeating the experiments in more | rent testimony of different observers, as reported 
favorable situations, it would seem verv desirable |in Dr. Royle’s work, on ‘The Culture and 
at first to ascertain as accurately as possible the | Commerce of Cotton in India,’ p. 311, &., defi- 
quantity of produce of ordinary quality obtainable | ciency of moisture is seldom complained of ; and 
per acre, with good cultivation in a favorable | there will, probably, be seldom any excess in the 
locality, on an average of vears, and then to en-| season when the Flax would be cultivated—that 
deavour to improve the quality. ‘The profits of the | is, in the coldyweather months. Hence the chief 
two kinds of cultivation and preparation are | difficulty in India will be diminished, if not en- 
not very dissimilar in Europe. Though manu-' tirely escaped. | : 
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Culture in the Madras Presidency.—Good 
Flax has been produced still further south, 
where elevation produces lowness of temperature 
accompanied with moisture of the atmosphere, as 
onthe Shevaroy Hills and on the Neilgherries. 
Dr. Cleghorn, Secretary of the Agri-ILorticultural 
Society of Madras, is well qualified to give the 
best advice on localities where experiments may 
most fitly be tried ; and Professor Mayer is there, 
to give the benefit of his chemical investigation 
of the Flax plant and soil. Mr. M‘Ivor, in 
charge of the Public Garden at Ootacamund, is 
well situated for making experiments on the 
growth of Flax in the cool and moist climate of 
the Neilgherries, if the culture should in other 
respects appear desirable. Linseed has long 
been cultivated in the Madras Presidency, though 
not toany great extent. Jr. Ainslie mentions 
the seed under the name of .4//vere?, and states 
that in the southern parts of the Pemmngsula, the 
Moochie men and oil painters make use of IJan- 
seed oil. But we now find Linseed among the 
Exports: in the vear 1850-51, there were ex- 
ported 801 cwt of Linseed from Fort St. George, 
nearly all to the United Kingdom. 

Culture in Bombay Presidency.—In the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Linseed is also cultivated, as in 
all other parts of India, and has of late years 
been exported in considerable quantitics. We 
observe that in the year 1850-51, 59,076 ewt., 
and in 1852-538, 162,915 ewt.<- Is 4,86,460, 
in value, were imported into Bombay from the 
Concan; and that there were exported to the 
United Kingdom, in 1550-51, 50,102 ewt., 
valued at Rs. 170,112, and in 185 114,309 
ewt.—Rs. 342,926 in valuc. We do not observe 
that any attempts have been made to grow Flax. 
It is probable that the low country along the 
coast may be too hot, and the country above the 
ghauts to dry; but of this those who are located 
in these parts can most correctly judye, if it 
should be thought desirable to make the attempt. 
Col. Sykes describes Linseed as generally culti- 
vated in the Dukhun. The export of Linsced 
from Bombay is uow estimated at an annual 
value of about four lacs of rupecs, although five 
years ago it did not exceed one lac. Thais’ the 
Chamber of Commerce ascribes to the improve- 
ments on the Thulghaut road, and to the con- 
sequent reduccd cost of conveyance in carts 
instead of on bullocks.., 

Proposed culture in Bundlecund.—An article 
has lately appeared in the ‘ Benares Recorder’ 
(15th July, 1854), proposing the culture of Flax 
and of Hemp in Bundlecund ; observing that 
“with less capital than what English merchants 
now expend in Russia, India can produce Flax 
which will not be inferior in fibre or colour to 
the Riga Flax. In Bundlecund the soil is al- 
most free and unoccupied ; and-the land rent is 
also so low, that failure in the eyltivation of either 
of these two products~—Flax and Hemp—would 
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be impossible. ‘There are numerous hill streams 
with clear water, over the whole country, that 
would admirably serve the purpose of steeping.” 
But the great uncertainty is the climate, which, 
like the parts of the Gangetic valley which have 
been alluded to, is very dry during the season of 
cultivation. But it is certainly werthy of inqui- 
ry, by those favorably situated for the purpose, 
whether, by irrigation, or by the aid of the dew 
which undoubtedly falls in the cold weather, this 
dryness might not be sufficiently obviated to al- 
low of the production of good Flax. 

Culture in the Northern Doab.—The most nor- 
thern station from which any Flax was sent dur- 
ing the experiments of the Flax Society was 
Allygurh, in 27° and 28° of north latitude. 
Mr. J. Saunders, on the 26th July (* Proceed- 
ings,’ p. 10C) wrote that he had sent a sample 
of the Flax which he had grown on the banks 
of the Kote Nuddee. But he described it as 
prepared with very clumsy tools, and cost him 
about four rupees a maund for merely breaking 5 
as to scutching, it has had none. The finest 
seed was, however, obtained from Saharun- 
pore in 308 of north latitude—a locality with 
which Dr. Royle is well acquainted, but 
where no Flax is produced, and where the 
soil and climate are dry during the cold-weather 
months and season of cultivation ; that 1s, from 
October to March, with the exception of some 
rain at Christmas time, often called the chotu 
bursaut. The district has, however, enjoyed the 
advantage of canal irrigation for more than twen- 
ty years, under the superintendence of Sir Pro- 
by Cautley, greatly to the benefit of the country 
and people. This would give great facilities for 
Vlax cultivation, and would not be expensive. 
The experimental culture which has been sanc- 
tioned to be made by Dr. Jameson in the Bota- 
nie Garden at Saharunpore, as well as in the 
Himalayas, will no deubt be carried on with 
his characteristic energy. The experiment will 
be useful from the information which it will un- 
doubtedly afford for comparison with those which 
have been made in Bengal and Behar, as Saha- 
runpore is situated near the north-western ex- 
tremily of the Gangetic valley, and the temper- 
ature is such that there is every prospect of the 
plant being slow in growth, and that, with the 
aid of canal irrigation, the growth will be such 
as to insure sufficient length of fibre. Of the 
temperature in the cold-weather months we may 
judge from the following, deduced from Dr. 
Royle’s observations while he was Superintendent 
of the Botanic Garden; from which it will be 
seen that November would be the fittest month 
for sowing, and the crop could be gathered in 
February or March, before the heat becomes 
great. : 

Mean Temperature. See Report on the Botanic 
Garden at Saharunpore, ‘Journ. of the Asiatic 
Society,’ vol. 1. 
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Oct, Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb, March, April. 
14 64 55 5&2 655 67 73 


In the Himalayas the season of cultivation is 
the same asin Europe; for there, as here, the 


winter months are too cold for the growth of 


plants—but the spring and summer temperature 
is exactly suited to the growth of an annual like 
the Flax plant. 

Mean Temperature. 


March. April. May. June. July. August. Oct. Nov, 
53 59 66 «67 = 67 66 57 soa. 


As far as temperature is ,concerned, there is 
evidently a long period for cultivation, and 


Sept. 
64 


different months might be selected for the 
purpose. But there is a_ great difference 


in the moisture of the different months, as the 
rains come on in the middle of June, and are ex- 
cessive for three months. But it would be in- 
teresting to ascertain the effects of such moisture 
on the growth of a fibre like that of Flax. It is 
probable that the plant would require to be sup- 
ported, to prevent its being Jaid. 

Culture of flax in the Punjab.—TVhe Punjab, so 
recently acquired, is already as settled as any of 
the older provinces, in cousequence chiefly of the 
energy and intelligence of the Service being ap- 
plied to devising methods of Governmeut. suita- 
ble to the people and country, instead of attempt- 
ing to introduce English institutions among the 
foreigners who are unable to appreciate or to take 
advantage of them. In the Punjab, we see some 
of those who were fighting against us, now em- 
ployed in the far Kast with our own troops ; but 
many being necessarily left without employment, 
are ready to take to or return to agricultural 
pursuits. ‘Uhe vigorous measures which have 
been aclopted, while they give security and free- 
dom of communication, will also greatly facilitate 
agricultural pursuits ; especially as some of the 
public works in course of execution are canals of 
irrigation. There, the Kote Kangra valley teems 
with Chinese Tea shrubs, the first of which were 
planted in the year 1848, that is, immediately 
after the conquest of these hills by Lord Har- 
dinge ; and the Tea which has been prepared 
from these plants is considered to be of the first 
class of China Teas, by such excellent judges 
as the Messrs. Thompson. ‘The culture of Silk 
has lately been introduced by the Agri-Ilorti- 
cultural Society of the Punjab—the first speci- 
mous having been sent to Caleutta and to 
England, were considerec 0 be naturally of good 
quality, but very indifferently reeled. Mr. W. 
II. de Verinne having been sent up by the Go- 
vernment with an establishment of silk-winders 
and reelers from Morshedabad, and some sam- 
ples of silk of their winding having been sent to 
Calcutta and to the India House, the former was 
pronounced by Mr. Ei. Kilburn, on Ist Septem- 
ber, as “‘ requiring only a little more attention to 
rank with the product of the best Bengal Fila- 
tures,” and which would have been worth in 
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May about Rs. 12 8 per factory seer. The 
specimens sent to the India House were sub- 
mitted to the Messrs. Durant, who gave a most 
carefully drawn up report, and pronounced them 
excellent specimens of Bengal Silk, but requiring 
a little more care; and worth from 14s. to 15s. 
a pound in London. Vigorous measures have in 
consequence been adopted for the prosecution 
of the culture by plantations of different kinds 
of Mulberry, besides the kind which is already 
common in the country, which, in the opinion 
of Mr. de Verinne, is almost equal to the 
Bengal Mulberry. It is probable that some 
difficulties may be experienced from the dryness 
of the climate in the plains of the Punjab; but 
there can be none in the hilly districts where the 
Tea plant is flourishing. Some of the native 
Wools also having been highly approved of, 
twenty-five Merimo Rams have been imported 
by the Government from Australia, for the fur- 
ther improvement of the breed of Sheep. That 
some parts of the district are well adapted for the 
production of fibres, is evident from the Kote Kan- 
era Hemp proving one of the strongest of known 
fibres. The Agri-Hortieultural Society of the Pun- 
jab, therefore, have begun their experimental cul- 
tures in a very favorable locality, from the great 
variety of soil and of climate within the com- 
mand of their members. If the Geography of 
Plants and of Animals is attended to, as well as. 
the Principles of Culture in new situations, 
little doubt need be entertained respecting the 
success of the above cultures as well as of Flax. 
Though Linseed is so extensively produced 
throughout Judia, we hear nowhere of the fibre 
being valued and separated. But when we get 
to the confines of cotton-producing districts— 
that is, into the Punjab—we find that some 
Plax, prepared by the natives on their own 
account, is separated in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore. For we are told that the stalks of the 
Linseed plant yield a fibre, which is made into 
twine, and used for the network of their char- 
paes or native beds. This information was 
elicited im consequence of imquiries originated 
by Mr. Frere, the distinguished Commissioner 
of Sindh from his desire to promote the culture 
of Linseed in the province under his charge. 
The fibre, however, of the Linseed plant is sepa- 
rated in still more northern parts, as some seed 
of Bokhara Flax sown in Englane was found to 
be that of the common Flax. The inquiries 
made respecting the growth of Linseed im the 
Punjab elicited the following facts : On the Cis- 
Sutlej it is stated that three seers to a Legah are 
sown broadcast when alone, or in drills ; proba- 
bly as an edging to other crops. Three maunds 
of Linseed considered a good crop. The stalks 
and husks eonsidered refuse and useless. The 
seeds sell for 18 seers for the rupee to oilmen. 
A maund of seed yields of oil 102 seers ; of oil- 
cake 29} seers. The oil sells for 5 and 53, and 
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the oil-cake at 60 to 66 seers forthe rupee. In 
the Jalindhur Doab, Linseed is cultivated, espe- 
cially in the Khadir or inundated land of the 
Beas and Sutlej Rivers ; but plants always small ; 
seed sells for 20 to 30 seers fora rupee. It is 
also cultivated in the Sheerwul, or tract of 
country in which the soil is firm and covered by 
a deposit from the rains, with the subsoil always 
moist—ripens before barley, and generally before 
wheat. Linseed is also cultivated in the rich 
loamy soils of the Kangra district skirting the 
Himalayas, but chiefly in the eastern parts, on 
account of the seed, which sells for 20 to 100 
seers for the rupee-—Flax itself burnt. In the 
Punjab, sown with barley and mussoor (or lentils) 
in Katick (Oct. and Nov.), and is ripe in Cheyt 
(March and April); usually sown intermixed 
with the above crops, or in separate patches. 
Never irrigated, but grown along the Sutlej, im 
Khadir land, or that which is innndated dunng 
the rainy season, but never mannred. In the 
Lahore division, it is grown chiefly about Seal- 
kote and Deenanuggur, and is the only part 
where the fibre seems to be made use of, as it 15 
stated that the stalks vield a fibre which is made 
into twine, and used chiefly for the network of 
their charpaes or native beds. ‘The price of the 
seed is about Rs. 2 8 per mand. Mew locali- 
ties are stated to be well suited to it, and the 
seed was in little demand. Twine made of the 
fibre was sent, but no notice seems to have been 
taken of its quality. 
cultivation, it is evident that though Linseed ts 
verv generally known, it is nowhere extensively 
cultivated, as is evident from the price of the 
seed, which is dear in comparison with that of 
Wheat. Some of the uses are well known ; for 
instance, the oil is used as a drying oil, and the 
bruised seed, mixed with flour, is described by 
Major Edwardes as given as a strengthening 
food for cattle, and the oil-cake is no doubt em- 

loyed for the same purposes ; while the fibre 
is sufficiently valued to be separated m some, 
though burnt in most other places. It would 
seem much in favour of the production of good 
fibre that the growth is much slower than in the 
sonthern provinces of Bengal. The Society 
began some experiments on the culture of 
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Flax, in the cold weather of 1853, with 
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encouraged.” Some of the Special reports are as 
follow: Mr. Stalkartt writes :—‘‘ This Flax is 
decidedly the best specimen of this country’s 
growth, and I should say a good merchantable 
article. It is very difficult to-give a thorough re- 
port uponit, as we have none from Enrope to 
compare it with. From the test i#did not ap- 
pear very strong, and from its smell I should say 
that oil had been used in the preparation ; per- 
haps with an improved method it would have 
vreater strength, as oil, generally speaking, de- 
teriorates greatly the strength of Hemp and Flax. 
I would like to see it in greater bulk ; a handful 
is not a fair sample.” Report from Mr. Haworth. 
-——“ Although Iain not a member of the Flax and 
Hemp Committee, [ am glad to have had the op- 
portunity of examining the sample forwarded to 
the Society by Mr. Cope. On the whole, I think, 
its preparation does great credit to Corporal 
Keenan ; any shortcoming Js owing to the finer 
heckles not being ready. [think the length of 
tibre is good; the colour of the greater part 1s 
bright and healthy—that portion shows good 
strength ; there is, however, a small part of the 
sample of a dark dull colour, which, { think, 1s 
caused by over-retting, and that portion of the 
sample is, as might be expected, weaker than the 
rest. If the natives of this country could produce 
such Flax as this specimen under notice,*from the 
immense fields now »rown in Bengal for seed 
only, what an enormous amount would be added 
Mr. Stalkartt 1s a 
rope-maker, of the firm of Messrs. Harton and 
Co., of Caleutta, and wished ten maunds to be 
sent to him by the quickest transit—bullock- 
train and steam-boat—in order to see what he 
could do with it in his own business. He wish- 
ed also for ‘a couple of maunds of the two,” 


ras he thought “it might be useful for the 


railway.” Mr, Stalkartt’s remark about oil being 
used in the preparation, is referred to by the 
Secretary of the Society, and contradicted, “as 
no oil was used.’ It 1s probably an accidental 
testimony to the softness of the fibre, which, in 
most of the Flaxes from warm countries, 18 
found to be dry and hard. ‘The Sub-Committee 


appointed by the Society to draw up a proposi- 


seed obtained from Saharunpore; that is, the 


same place from which the best seed was 
obtained in the experiments in Bengal and Behar, 
and which produced such good Flax. (v. p p. 176 
and 182.) The samples were prepared under 
the superintendence of Corporal Keenan, of 
H.M.’s 10th Regiment. Of the opinion formed 
of these samples when sent to Calcutta, Mr. 
Wood, Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
writes : “ 7th June, 1854. The general opinion 
regarding the Flax is very favorable. It is con- 
sidered the finest that has been ever grown in the 
country ; and that the cultivation of it might be 


tion for Flax arrangeinents, submitted the fol- 
lowing-— 

Suggestions regarding the improvement in, and 
increase of, the cultivation of Flax, or Linseed 
plant, for the sake of its fibre. 

Ist.—It is to be made generally known that 
a premium, of Rs. 590, hasbeen sanctioned by 
the Supreme Government of India, to be given 
for the largest area of land that may be appro- 
priated, in the Punjab and the Cis- and Trans- 
Sutle} States, to the culture of Flax, during the 
seasons of 1854-55, being not less than 25 acres 
in any one village. ; | | 

2d.—A second premium, of Rs. 350, has been 
similarly authorised, for the next largest area so 
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cultivated, being not less than 20 acres, in any | Flax will be bought that is of the reqnired length, 
one village, and — | whether a preminin have been awarded for it 
3d.—A third premium, of Rs. 200, is to be| or not), who may deliver Flax, yielding 125 
granted for the third largest piece, being not less | mannds of Tinseed, will, if, as at preseut, the 
than 15 acres in any one village ; that is to say, | nerik be Rs. 2 8 a maund, receive Rs. 312 8 for 
the Government will award the first premiuin to | the seed, and 25 per cent., or Rs. 78 2, addi- 
any one laffd-holder, or village community of} tional, as coupensation for the fibre, or Rs. 
land-holders, who may, in his or their own |}390 10 in all. It is to be understood that 
villayve, cultivate, for the production of Flax | suecessful competitors are to be paid for their 
fibre, ground aggregating, in the whole, 25 acres, crop as wellas others; but that no cultivators 
or as much upwards as the owners may choose. | are bound to sell, should they wish to dis- 
Moreover, the Government of India have sanc- | pose of their crop in any other manner. 
tioned the purchase, on behalf of the Society, of | {t might be explained to the ryuts, that those 
the entire crop of merchantable Flax, including | who are not successful in rrowing Flax of the 
the tibre, if of the required length, that may be | required length, will find a ready market for the 
produced in the Punjab, and to pay for it at the | seed in Mooltan, whence it will be conveyed to 
current market rate ef the Flax seed, with 25°) Sindh for export to Kugland. It is. further 
per cent. added for the libre. It is to be a con- | strongly recommended, as a new feature in the 
dition that uot less than sixty Company’s. seers | proposed measures, for hnproving the cultivation 
of Flax seed, be sown on each begah, cultivated | of this important staple, that the Society be an- 
with a view to competilion ; and that the growers | thorised to hire. on behalf of (tovernment, from 
be mitormed that Governnient is prepared to pur- | 39 to #Y bewaus of land, in the immediate vici- 
chase the whole of the seed, and likewise the | nity of their garden, for the cultivation of Flax, 
fibre, Wf of the proper quality, on the terms above : durme the coming season, so as to adinit of a 
stated, but that the authorities be instrueted not | COMparison being drawn between the Flax eYOWN, 
to purchase such produce unless it measure, in by the zumeendars and the plant reared under 
inthe stem, three and half feet in length or probably amore favorable cireuinstances. The 
more; that it be well dried, and the seed just | seed required foreach begah, the purchase of 
on the pomt of ripening, but not so ripe as bo | which, itis hoped, the Government will also 
ullow of its falling oul of the pod by the way. sanction, will be one maund and a half (at a cost 
The directions for cultivation areas follow: | of about Rs. 4), and the land is obtainable at 
If the following instructions are strictly attended | Rs. 2) per begah; for which the eultiva- 
to, here is no doubt that the Flax will all be of | tors undertake to perform all agricultural opera- 
the required Jeugth of staple. Not less than tions, such as ploughing, watering, weeding, 
sixty seers of Ilax must. be sown, broadcast, that sowing, and reaping, for one year—a plan by 
is with the hand, on each begah, as the thicker | which the grower can ascertain the expenses of 
It is sown the Jonger will be the plant, aud the | his crop to a rupee. It is strongly recommend- 
nore free it will be from branches, which are | ed to the Meeting that, in confident anticipation 
very qujurious. The land must be thoroughly of the sanction of the authorities to this 1aeasure, 











i 


freed from weeds by repeated ploughings pre- | which anticipation they venture to rest on the 
vious to sowing; it must be well manured past. liberahty of Government, and the great im- 
with the richest manure procurable, such as is portance of the subject, and also on account of 
given to land for tobaeco; be smoothed, and! the advanced state of the season, the Secretary 
divided into beds as for wheat. The seed must | be, at once, empowered to make arrangements 
be sown between the Ist and 5th November, but | for obtaining land. The vigorous proceedings 
not later. The Flax land must be watered as fre- | of the Agri- Horticultural Society of the Punjab, 
quently as wheat-land; and the fields must be | and the ready patronage of the Government, in- 
kept perfectly free from weeds until the Flax is | cluding the purchase of the produce, ought to 
six or seven inches high. After that, no more produce some decisive results, if the soil and 
weeding will be required. The land selected! climate are found to be favorable; and of this 
should be light loamy soil; Khadir land is the | there can be little doubt, from Flax having been 
best. When the seed vegins to show signs of | produced there in 1853 and from the descrip- 
ripening, the Flax must be pulled gently by the | tion given of it by the members of the Hemp 
root, and laid on the ground to dry in rows.|and Flax Committee of Calcutta. The speci- 
When thoroughly dry, it must be tied up in the | mens stated to have been forwarded to the India 
bundles as large as a man can conveniently span | House have not been received. But while the 
with both hands, and it can thus be easily mea- | best method of culture will be ascertained by the 
sured. The seed can he stripped off (rippled) | Society in their own cultivation, it is to be fear- 
on arrival of the consignment at Lahore, and the | ed that the length of stem required (three fect 
final price be arranged according to the current | six inches) will exclude much of what may be 
rate of Linseed in the Lahore market. That is, | grown by the ryuts. The extension of the cul- 
if the successful, or any other, competitor (all ' ture will no doubt reduce the price of the sced, 
& 
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and enable it to be sold at such rates as to allow 
of its becoming an article of export to Kurope. 
The Society having included in these recommen- 
dations an application for some tons of the best 
Linseed (mentioning especially the Belgian) as 
well as some tools, to be sent them, this was 
approved of, and forwarded by the Indian Gov- 
ernment, in August, 1854; but as it was obvious- 
ly too late for any large quantity of seed to be sent 
in time for the sowings of this vear, small quanti- 
ties were sent out by the overland route for the 
sake of comparison with the native seed, and 
also some tools as-specimens. Dut as it is ex- 
tremely doubtful what kind of seed will answer 
best in the soil and climate of the Punjab, it has 
been thought preferable to send the seeds of dif- 
ferent kinds—as Riga, Dutch, American, Mnghsh 
and Insh. 

(3941) Culture of Flax in Sindh.—-The pro- 
vince of Sindh, about 869 miles ino length, ex- 
tending from 23° 37 to 28° 32.N., consists of 
a delta of extensive alluvial tracts, intersected by 
numerous canals and water-courses, which enable 
cultivation to be carried on by irrigation; thus 
making up for the deficiency of rain. Though 
the temperature of a great part of the year is 
high, it is probable that that of the cold-weather 
months may be sufficiently low to allow of the 
successful cultivation of Flax and Linseed, at 
the same time with the Wheat, Barley, and Oil- 
seeds which form the Rubbee or cold-weather 
crops of Sindh, as of most parts of India. Indeed 
Mr. Frere, the enlightened Commissioner of Sindh, 
wrote to the Board of Administration of the Pun- 
jab, to have inquiries made throughout that ter- 
ritory on the extent and nature of the Luinseed 
cultivation therein—the result of which inquiry 
has been given in the preceding pages. A 
commercial gentleman, to whom were referred 
the specimens of the Punjab Linseed, and the 

rices at which it was sold, observes ‘‘ that there 
as in Sindh, the culture of it 1s altogether upon 
so limited a scale as barely to supply local wants 
and judging from the Rs. 554; per maund quoted 
as its sale pricein Lahore, with cost of carriage 
to Kurrachee, 800 to 1000 miles, would stand us 
higher than the ruling rates in Bombay.” “ The 
quality of the Linseed” he considered ‘‘ good 
and such as would command the highest 
prices in Mark Lane, which average about 48s. 
per quarter.” Upon this, Mr. Frere justly re- 
marks that “the present prices of an article, 
which is at present grown in small quantities 
merely for local consumption, afford no means 
of judging of the price at which it can be profita- 
bly grown in large quantities for exportation ; 
and looking at’ the way in which it 
flourishes in wheat-land in India, at the 
present prices of wheat, I feel little doubt 
but that it can be growa very cheaply in 


many parts of the Punjab and Simdh. The 


facilities which exist for water-carriage down the 


usually | 
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Indus will render its transport cheap; while 
vreat and constant demand exists for it in Bom- 
bay. ‘I think, therefore, that it is an article to 
which attention may be profitably directed in any 
district where it is desirable to discover articles 
of produce adapted for exportation.” The Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce observe’: ‘ Linseed 
of the quality described as the growth of the 
Punjab would, under all orglinary circumstances, 
command a ready sale in this market, at from 
Rs. 3 4 to Rs. 3 8 per ewt. of 112 Ib.; and 
during the greater part of the past year the price 
has been as high as Rs. 3 12.” Dr. Royle 
has been favoured with a letter (dated 19th 
August, 1854) from Mr. Frere, in which he states 
that—* For the last two seasons attempts 
have been made, with very satisfactory results, 
to introduce the culture of Linseed into Sindh. 
Ii grows well inthe ordinary wheat-lands, and 
under every disadvantage, there has been no 
failure traceable to soil or climate. L have no 
doubt but that, in a few vears, it will become one 
of the staple articles of export.” [Te also states 
that attention has begun to be directed to 
the fibre, and that Mr Harvey, who was in early 
life practically engaged in Flax farming in Ire- 
land, and who has now been some years resident 
in Sindh, has commenced some experiments, 
and hopes to be abl this season to send to this 
country some specimens of Flax grown in 
Sindh. Ina previous page it was mentioned 
that My. Burn, who had been some years 
in Sindh, had secn some thick-sown Flax, 
growing there Juxuriantly and of which he had 
no account of the seed. Some Europe seed, 
for the sake of comparison with the native seed, 
and some heckles which Mr. Harvey wished for, 
have been, at Mr. Frere’s request, forwarded, 
by order of the Court of Directors, by the over- 
land route to Kurrachee. ‘here seems no doubt 
of success to at least the same extent as in Egypt, 
if the culture is persevered in until the proper 
methods of cultivation and of preparation have 
been carefully ascertained. 


Exports of Linseed from India.—The large ex- 
ports of Linseed from India have frequently beer 
mentioned. It is desirable, therefore, to give 
some of the details. By these we may observe, 
that though comparatively a recent trade, the 
article is already known to other eountries be- 
sides England. The first Export of Linseed was 
made from Calcutta by Mr. Hodgkinson, 


In the year 1832, to the extent of 10 bushels, and increased 


3 1833 6 2,163 maunds, 
, 188k ly 886 
, «1887 iy:Ss«82,827 
- 1839 » 167,601 , 
» ™ 1850 4 765,496 ,, 


As the details of this export may be interest- 
ing, we subjoin the following table of the Im- 
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orts of Linseed and Linseed Oil into, and Ex- | Marine Yard, said to be Europe. ‘“ Sandheads, 
ports from, the three Presidencies : ~~ | HLO.P.V. Sea Horse, 2d January, 1987.” So 
; Mr. W. Clark, commanding — H..F.S.V. Hope, 

























Linsexp O1t Iarortey] into x at | Into writes, 14th Dec., 1836: ‘I have to report, for 
os ate George. | Bombay: , | the information of the Ait esacdoaek ye- 

“| Rs. 7,984 a5 = ' ply to his letter (No. 89) of the ‘7th ult., that 

aan 805 ~ — I have painted the Hope, outside, with the Glou- 

fie tee Tokers cester Mill oil on one side, and that supplied by 
- —  |cwt. 59,076 | the Naval Store Keeper on the other,—both laid 







From Cuncan veoares ° oe 
a eee me mance ATTEND tentcmamecie 


Vuluel Rs. 8,7 — Rs. 201 035 


Pre oe 





on at the same time; and of thetwo I must give 
the preference to the former, in drying a pee: 
ing a better gloss.” 
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Ss ae a ls Se i Pe Ot A 
LINSEED EXPORTED. Fort. St. apa ; wa pras 

ss0-51) ¥ROM Calcutta | George, | Bumbay. | Account of the quantities of Flax, Tow, ond Lin- 

: secd, imported into the United Kingdom during 

the year 1851, distinguishing the countries 





ememensmeeen, | cnmetnerement ceneemenemwere | omen eee emeneene Aan ERD BET = —enete NE 





Ee  amtendinndl 


To United Kingdom, -IMs, 208,005iCwt. JO7;Cwt 60,102 























» North America, - A210) —— — | whence they were unported, and the quantaties 
» France, - : : ‘S-4, 966 ~——- —_— | : - > ¢ eo 
Guanes mel 56, pete | brought from each. (Al Culloch’s * Com. Dict.’) 
,» Rotterdam, - 500, —_—— Santielielires lA apa BGs eee nee aie ik tg hates 
» Mauritins, — - 60 ——— —— . 
” New South Wales, : AN Misi een Flex & Tow.) Linseed. 
», Jrieste, - - 3-4 —— —_— 
9? Penang, bad - Dl Soar ecate! Se | AE STEED LD ON AND | ANTS sweepnes 
Ceylon - - —— f soe’ | ‘ = ie: 
95 ‘ 9 ’ 
» Concan, - - - _—— —- 10 | R : cw es Cwt 
Nae eee |. ______ | Nussia, Ses ae oe | SIS 676 417 950 
Totul - 2 IMs. 765.49¢!wt. sOoHewt. 5u,112 | Prussia, se a sak wt 145,825 58,179 
gcieenctng ene ate, | Hanseatic Towns, ... “ek ve 14925 9359 
Value -  - Rs. 1, 580,9021Rs, eve Rs. 170.589 | Lloland, baz Gat se $3,121 14,779 
“| Belgium, ... ee sia wal | T9973 f 
But the commerce of Linseed has since then | fraser. - '3°309 a 
much Inereased ; amounting in 1852-3, for Bom- | Maly and the Ftullan Islands, 1,885 1,667 
bay, of Linseed imported, to 162,015 ewt., and | | Bayt, ee eee 44,038 36,410 
as ar. rntdisn err ories m i was ; 
of exported, to 114,359 cwt. ives . 43 93,814 
ted States of Ame rICN 6 1,152 
uality of Linseed Oilof India.—\t may ap- | 1" > ee 4 ahdod 
Q: Y if if Ae oe parts, 4. bag see 7,885 077 


pear remarkable that Linseed Oil should be im- 
ported into Calcutta, when so much Linseed 1s 
exported for the express purpose of vielding its 
oil. ‘This is in consequence of the Linseed Oil 
of India being considered as not possessed of the 
full drying properties of the oil prepared in Eu- | Kanana- jraka, SANS. 
rope. But there is no doubt, this is owing en- Are small dark-coloured, and extremely bitter 


| Total...7 1,194,184 630,471 
| 
tirely to the Indian Linseed being cS which are considered as powerfully anthel- 
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(3942) KLEABANKE, PURPLE. 


kKalee-zeeree, DUK. Guz 
Buckchee, HiInp. 


Caat-siragum, TAM. 
Adavie zeela kara, TEr.. 





before the Mustard seed has been separated, with | wintic ; and are also an ingredient of a compound 
which it is commonly mixed, in consequence of powder prescribed i in sn aie bites by native prac- 
the two plants being often grown together. Mr. | titioners. An infusion of seed is also given for 
Bowen informed the author. that, when connect- coughs, and against flatulency.—dinslie. These 
ed with one of the lighthouses in India, he had | seeds are procurable in all Indian bazars. 


at one time under his char ge some plate glass aT NY ie 
‘This he made use of to separate: the two seeds va R eee age: on os hin — 
hy placing it on a slope: the round seeds of the " pene : it 7 He f as et an 
Mustard rolled off, while the Linseed merely | > wood is said to be not inferior to mahogany. 
slipped down. ‘These, when expressed, yielded F, Amboinensis is a native of the islands of Hitu 
as good drying oil as any he Bees Bhi Sa tenia and Ceram. The spiny part of the fruit is formed 
Furope. ‘The same fact is confirmed by the into rasps. Jt was on this account called by 
following statements. In a report from Mr. W. Rumphins a — 

Ewin, Branch Pilot, to .ipt. W. Hope, Master- (394-4) a | 
Attendant at Calcutta, hs acknowledges the re- | : lerre hi ey Chuchmuck, Guz. HInp, 
ceipt of five gallons of Linseed Oil, made at the ee a 

Gloucester Mills, situated below Calcutta. “ I A mineral composed almost entirely of silica. 
beg leave to say I painted my boat inside Few parts of the world are without it. .At.is 
green with the above oil, without the assist- used, when calcined and ground, in pottery. 3 also 
ance of turpentine, | and it dried within | for'gun-flints, for which purpose the aimee 
the space of twenty-four hours; and do gray flints are preferred.— Waterston. 

not hesitate to. aay, if the above oil agreeable to M8) FLORIKIN, OR FLOYERKIN. 
the muster, be given, that-it is equal to the Luin- _  Warroogoo koli, Tass 

seed Oil received from the Honorable ‘Company's — This beautiful, speekled, greyish colored bird 
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which is common in almost eyery part of the 
Peninsula, is considered as a species of Bustard ; 
it.is reckoned, when dressed, a great delicacy by 
Europeans and gets its Tamool name from being 
usually found in the Warroogoo (Paspalum Frn- 
mentceum) fields.—dinstie’s Mat. Med. p. 297. 
(3946) FLOUR. | 
Tringoo-pittay, CYNG, 
Bloen, Dut. 
Flenr dé farine, Fr. 
Feines mehi, Ger. 


Atta. Guz. HInn, 
Viore, Iv. 


Farina, Lat. 
Flor de farine, Port 
Godhuma pishta, SANs. 
Flor, Se, 
Godum.bay-mao, ‘TAM, 
Godamapendie, ‘TEL. 
The meal of wheat finely ground, and _ sifted. 
—Haulkner. 


(3947) FLOWERS. 
A select list of popular Flowers cultivated al Madras. 





A. Delphinium. OM. 
Ageratum. }. Marigold. 
Aster. Epiphylluin. Maurandya., 
Allamanda, Eraathemum, Mimosa, 
Angeloen, : Mignonette. 
Antirrhinum. Fuchsia. Myrtle. 
Aphelandra. G, . LN, 

B. Gardenia. Nasturniuin, 
Balsam. Geranium, Nemoptila, 
Begonia. Gloriosa. 0. 
Bignonia. GJoxinia, Enothera. 
Brugmansia. fo oe Ole 
Bulbs. Heliotrope. Passiflora, 

Hibiscus. Pansy. 
Cactus, Honevauckle. Petrea, 
Campanula, Holyhocks, Petunia, 
Carnation. I. Phlox. 
Cereus. Ypomea. Folvrea, 
Cockscomb, , Portulacca. 
Collinsia. Jasminum. | D. 
Chrysanthemum, —_ | Juniperus. Thunbergia, 
Convolvulous Justicia. V. 
Coreopsis. L. Verbena. 

Larkspur (see Del-| Violet. 
Dahlia. Lobelia [phinium, 
Daisy. — Lophospermum. Jaffrey. 


In addition to the above flowers, &c. we 
may add the fragrant smelling Maroodanie or 
Iveny (Lawsonia spinosa); the beautiful purple 
and fragrant Padriepoo, (Bignonia chelonoides) 
which is also a Pagoda flower ; the sweet smelling 
Mara Malliepoo, (Millingtonia hortensis,) the 
produce of what is improperly called in English 
the Cork tree; andthe Vatte Cheddie, (Justicia 
picta), a shrub admired for its beautiful. varie- 
gated, green and white leaves.— Ains. Mat. Med. 
p. 165. Mr. Fortune speaking of Foo chow foo 
says the celebrated fingered-citron, so common 
in the shops throughout China seems to be 
cultivated in great perfection in this part of 
the country, in fact, it appears to be its 
natural locality. ‘The district round Foo 
Chow-foo seems to be the great Cumellia 
garden of China, and in no other part of 
the country did he ever see these plants in such 
perfect health or so beautifully cultivated. The 
{xoras and Hydrangeas are also particularly well 
grown and handsome, the latter invariably pro- 
ducing flowers of the deepest blue, much deeper 
than he had ever seen them in England. They are 
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grown in a fine rich loam, which contains some 
chemieal ingredient, and whichis the cause of 
their deep colour.— Fortune’s. Wanderings, p. 382. 
Karly in spring the hill sides were covered with 
a beautiful Daphne with lilac flowers (Daphne 
Fortuni Lindley): Azalea ovata Lindl., certainly 
one of the finest and most distinct plants of this 
kind which he has introduced, also grows wild 
on the hills, and was in full bloom at this period. 
A fine new Buddlea (B. Lindleyana) had a most 
eraceful appearance, as its long spikes of purple 
flowers hung in profusion from the hedges on the 
hill sides, often sice by side with the well known 
‘Glycine senensis. Another plant, certainly one of 
ithe most. beautiful shrubs of northern China, the 
Weivela rosea, was first discovered in the garden 
of a Chinese mandarin near the city of Tinghe 
on this island. This spring, it was loaded with 
its noble rose-coloured flowers, and was the ad- 
miration of all who saw it, both English and 
Chinese. I have great pleasure in saying that all 
these plants and many others natives of Chusan 
are now growing in our gardens in England.— 
Fortunes: Handerings, page 317. In the hedg- 
es the last fading blossoms of the beautiful 
‘spring flowering Forsythia viridissima were 
still hanging on the bushes, with several species 
‘of wild roses, Spireea Reevesiana, clematises, 
and Glycine sinensis, were just coming into 
bloom. But look «& little higher up to that 
rorgeously painted hill-side, and see those masses 
of yellow and white flowers, what arethey ? The 
yellow is the lovely Azalea sinensis, with its 
colours far more brillant and its trusses of flowers 
much larger, than they are ever seen in any of our 
exhibitions in Europe. The white is the little 
known Amelanchier racemosa. Amongst these 
and scattered over the hill sides, are other azaleas 
having flowers of many different hues, and all 
very beautiful.—.4 Mesidence among the Chin. 
page 27. 

(3948) FLOWER BATTEN (76). A very 
hard, fine, close-grained heavy Ceylon-wood. 
Its polished surface shows a pleasing mottled 

attern. 

(8949) FLUOR SPAR, Derbyshire Spar, 
Native Fluoride of Calclum. A mineral found 
ingreat beauty and abundance in Derbyshire and 
other places. It is procured in cubic crystals of 
various colours, and in the Odin mine in detach- 
ed masses, from an inch to more than a foot 
in thickness. ‘This variety admits of being turn- 
ed in the lathe into vases and other ornaments. 
Fluor-spar is also sometimes used as a flux for 
promoting the fusion of other minerals.— 
Waterston. Foulkner. Mr. Mason has a small 
specimen of bluish crystals of fluor spar, which 
the Burman, who brought it, said was found in 
the northern part of Province Amherst. As the 
mineral.is often found in connection with lead, 
it is probable they willbe found together in 
the Tenasaérim Provnoes.—Mason, 
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FQ@:NICULUM VULGARE. 
(3950) FLUGGEA VIROSA, Hamilton. Syx. 
PhyHanthus virosus, Rord. p. 659. A’ middle 
sized tree inthe Circar mountains, a large “shrub 


in the plains ; bark a strong astringent, intoxi-' 


cates fish if thrown into the waters they inhabit. 
-—— O' &haughnessy, page 552. -_ 
(3951) FENICULUM, a genus of Exogenous 
Plants belonging to the natural order Umdbellifere 
to which the common herb called Fennel belongs. 
It was formerly considered a species of dnethumn, 
but since the remodelling of the natural order 
Apiacee by Koch, it has been universally look- 
ed upon as a distinct genus. dnethum in fact 
belongs to the sub-division Peucedanea, with 
thin flat fruit, while Fenculum forms part of 
Seseline@, the fruit of which is tapering or very 
little compressed, and by no means flat. F. vad- 
gare, is a biennial plant with leaves cut into hair- 
like segments, yel'nw flowers, and glaucous stems. 
The fruit is ovate, not quite two lines Jong, pale 
bright-brown, smooth, the ridges sharp with but 


little space between each, the lateral ones rather 


the broadest, terminated by a permanent conical 
disc. Common on chalky cliffs in the southern 
parts of England, and everywhere cultivated for 
the sake of agreeable aromatic quality of its 
leaves. Oil of fennel is obtained from the fruit. 
—Hng. Oye. 

(3952) FOSNICULUM DULCK, (Sweet fen- 
nel.) Seeds also afford a valuable essential oil, 
much used in medicine. —O’ Shauyhnessy, p. 360. 


(3953) FCENICULUM PANMORIUM. 
Panmuhori, Hixp. 


Indian fennel seeds.— Ben. Ph.208. FF. Pan- 
morium is cultivated in various parts of Bengal, 
under the name of Panmuhuree, or Mudhoorika 
in Sanserit. Its fruit has a warmish very sweet 
taste, and aromatic smell, and is much used by 
the natives with their betel and in their 
curries. ‘he root is white, nearly fusi- 
form, and almost simple; the stem is erect, 
branched froin the base to the top, from 2 to 4 
feet high, the branches erect, round, and 
smooth, with a uniform pale-glaucous tinge and 
not striated. The umbels are terminal, rather 
concave, but not regular; the flowers small, 
bright deep-yellow, the petals long, ovate, with 
their points rolled in. The stamens longer than 
the petals. The fruit is used medicinally in In- 
dia as a warm aromatic aud carminative.— Eng : 
Cyeo | 

(3954) FENICULUM VULGARE, (Com- 
mon fennel.) Hurope. Sya. Anethum Foeniculun. 

a | Shohie-keeray, TAM. Saat ak 

An essential oil is prepared in large quantities 
from the seeds. ‘The odour of the entire plant 
is strong and persistent, that of the roots dlis- 
appears on drying.» The essential oil of fennel 
is clear yellow, easily frozen, lighter than water ; 


FOOD. 

natives, and by Europeans in garnishing is‘com- 
mon in gardens, raised from seed.—O’ Shatgh- 
nessy, page 360. In compounding Confection of 
black pepper. in India, ‘forelecampane root (inula 
helenium), Dr. O'Shaughnessy recommends the 
substitution of the goonch root, Abrus precato- 
rius. ‘The Edinburgh Pharmacopeta ‘uses hquo- 
rice root: and for the fenel seeds of the London 
preparation, the seeds of Panmuhori, or‘Sonf, 
(Fzeniculuin panmorium) are an adequate substi- 
tute.—Beng. Phar. page 273. cece te Ss 

(3955) FOOD. The materials taken into the 
system of organised beings, and by which their 
functions are maintained, and out of which their 
bodies are formed, are called Food. Food in 
its widest sense is the raw material out of which 
plants and animals are manufactured. We shall 
confine ourselves here to the considcration of the 
food of animals, and of man in particular. The 
great cause of the necessity of a constant supply 
of new matter or food to the body is the waste 
of the materials of which the blood and organs 
are composed, durmg the performance of their 
functions. The result of this waste Is seen in 
the form of the various excretions which are 
thrown off from the body by the skin, liver, kid- 
neys, and bowels. We shall find, then, that the 
food, the blood, and the excretions, represent 
each other, that they contatn substances of the 
same nature, and are all composed of the same 
ultimate elements. If we take a portion of hu- 
man flesh or blood, and seek for its ulttmate ele- 
ments, we shall find that, on accurate analysis, 
they will yield the followmg elements :— 


Carbon. Potassinm. = Aluminum. 
Hydrogen. Sodiuin. Copper. 
Nitrogen. Calcium. Chlorine. 
Oxvegen. Magnesium.  luorine. 
Sulphur. Iron. Silicon. 
Phosphorus. Manganese. 


Few or none of these elements occur im the 
human body jn their pure form, but are combin- 
ed variously with one another, forming com- 
pounds having very different physical properties 
and chemical relations. These elements may he 
divided, for physiological purposes, into two 
classes ; the first four, carbon, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, and nitrogen, being called Organie, whilst 
the remainder are called Inorganic elements. 
The first are called organic elements because 
they are found universally present in plants and 
animals, and because ro animal cell and no 
vegetable cell can grow unless the whole of these 
elements exist. Hence, as they he at the forin- 
dation of all organic existence, they are properly 
desionated hy this term. aoe 
The substances belonging to this group which 
enter into the food of man are cellulose, starch, 
sugar, and oil. Cellulose forming the external 
membrane of the cells of all’ plants is fornd in 


sp. gr. 990... Fennel,.used as - seasoning by the all food derived from the vegetable kingdom. Ii 
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has a composition almost identical with starch, 


but differs in. being insoluble and indiffusible 


in water.. There can be little doubt however | 


that it is taken up extensively into the system in 
the-food of the lower animals, especially of the 
Herbivora. When cells are very thick with cel- 
lulose they are indigestible, and this will account 
for many articles of food as carrots, turnips, ra- 
dishes, uncooked vegetables, &., not being readi- 
ly digested. Cellulose is converted into starch 
by the addition of sulphuric acid, and it is not 
improbable that some change of this sort may 
take place when it is taken into the stomach. 
It is however seldom taken by human beings 
alone, although recommended by no less an 
authority than Benjamin Franklin, who showed 
by example that saw-dust pudding might be used 
as an article of diet. Starch enters very largely 
into the diet of man, and of the lower animals. 
It is distinguished from cellulose by its ready 
diffusibility in water. On this account it 
appears to be much more readily absorbed 
from the stomach or converted into the 
forms in which food is taken up into the 
system. Its property of uniting with water and 
forming with it ata high temperature a celatin- 
ous mass, explains the change which takes place 
in bowing the flour of the grains in which it is 
contained. Starch is found in some plants in 
greater quantities than in others; if is however 
very generally found in perennial roots and 
rootstucks, in the stems and in the seeds of plants. 
There are few or no vegetables or parts of plauts 
that are eaten that do not contain starch. It 
is found in turnips, carrots, potatoes, cabbages, 
parsnips, beans, peas, wheat, barley, oats, and 
the rest of the Cereu/ia; in chestnuts, walnuts, 
hazel-nuts, and all other seeds ; in the apple, the 
pear, the plum, and cherry, and all other fruits. 
Tn many of these things however it is not the 
distinguishing alimentary inevredient, but it is 


often separated, and is used pure as an article of 


diet. ‘The substances in which it occurs pure are 
arrow-root, sago, and tapioca. What is sold un- 
der the name of arrow-root, proper, in the 
shops, is a form of starch procured from the 
rootstocks of various species of plants belonging 
to the family Marantacee. See ARoW-ROOT. 


ecoines nutritious. 
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careful preparing can be -entirely got - rid 
of. Arrow-root is used for making - cakes, 
puddings, and a thick gelatinous tlaid in great 
request in the sick room. It is a property of stareh 
to combine with water.at a temperature. of 180, 
and form a gelatinous compound. ‘This*property 
of starch renders it very useful in gookery, and 
seems to increase the digestibility of the starch 
itself. Arrow-root \s frequently regarded as nu- 
tritious ; but it will be seen that it is not nutri- 
tious in the proper sense of that word. Those 
foods can alone be called nutritious that contri- 
bute to the building up of the fabric of the body 
by adding those materials to the tissues which are — 
being constantly removed by the wear of the body. 
Now starch does not perform this function, and 
is entirely consumed in the body in maintaining 
its animal heat. Arrow-root however and the 
other forms of starch, are frequently mixed with 
nutritious matters, such as milk and bread ; and 
in this way the food into which they enter be- 
Another form of starch is 
Sago. Tt is starch obtained from the inside of 
the trunks of palms, and other trees. Many plants 
yield starch in their stems, which, on being  pre- 
pared, is called sago by MKuropeans. The sago 
which is sold in the shops of Kngland is princi- 
pally imported from rhe islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and is the produce of a palm called 
the true Sago-Palm, ‘or Sagus levis. There 
is however another palm belonging to same genus 
the S. Rumphi (the prickly Sago-Palm,) which 
vields the savo that is consumed by the natives 
of India. Sago 1s not generally so carefully pre- 
pared as arrow-root, and it is a mueh cheaper 
article of dict. Its ultimate action is perfectly 
the same as arrow-root. It is now often employ- 
ed by starch-makers to procure the finer kinds of 
starch used by manufacturers. When thus pre- 
pared, it 1s used to adulterate arrow-root. 'Tapio- 
ev is another form of starch. It is brought to 
Europe from South America, and is the produce 
ofa plant known to botanists by the name of 
Janipha Manihot. It is poisonous plant, and 
the Indians in the countries where it grows ex- 
tract a posion from it, which they use to poison 
their arrows, before they obtain the starch. Cas- 
_sava, which is eaten by the natives, is procured 


Although there 13 much diflerence in the; from the same plant, but is prepared in a differ- 


price of arrow-root, its composition is al- 
ways the same. ven the substance used to 
adulterate arrow-root, as potato and sazo starch, 
are of the same composition; and thongh the 
appearance and flavour of the arrow-root may be 
impaired, its ultimate dietetical action is the 
same. Although arrow-root, sago, tapioca, and 
potato starch, are all composed of the same 
constituent, their flavour is very different ; hence 
the preference given to arrow-roct as an article 
of dict. This flavour depends:on ‘some peculiar 
principle which is prochiced in ‘the plant from 
which the starch is. obtained, and by very 


ent way from tapioca. The starch of tapioca 
docs not differ in chemical composition from 
that of sago and arrow-root, and it is used 
in the same way, and for the same purposes. 
There are many other well-known plants 
which owe their dietetical properties to the starch 
they contain; amongst these we may mention 
the potato, the carrot, the turnip, the parsnip, 
the cabbage, the Jerusalem artichoke. From any 
of these starch might be prepared. ‘The roots of 
Arum maculatum, though acrid,’ contam much 
starch. When cooked, the acridity of the plant 
is got rid of, and they are eaten with impunity. 
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These roots are employed in making the sub- 
stances called Portland sago, which is the starch 
separated from the rest of the matter of the plant. 
This sago is used for the same purposes as, the 
other kinds of sago. The roots of Orchis mas- 
cula, Which is a common plant of our meadows, 
form the subgtance called salep. When it is 
boiled, it forms an agreeable article of diet, 
which, before the introduction of tea and 
coffee, was very generally used in this country. 
It is now almost entirely disused in Great Britain. 
Starch differs in some of its chemical and physical 
properties according to the plants whence it is 
obtained. In this way chemists have distinguish- 
ed several kinds of starch. Inuline is a form of 
starch obtained from the Inala Helenium, a 
plant not uncommon in the Hnglish fields. 
Lichen-starch is another form, which is found in 
almost all kinds of Alg@ as well as Lichens. ‘This 
starch has the same power of thickening water at 
a high temperature as arrow-root and tapioca ; 
and hence, when any of these plants are boiled in 
water, they form a thick mucilaginous decoction. 
The thickness of the fluid thus obtained, under 
the erroneous notion of its being nutritious, has 
led to the use of many species of sea-weeds and 
lichens as articles of dict. Oue of the plants of 
this kind, which has been used most extensively 
and is still largely employed, is the Iceland-Moss 
(Cetraria Islandica). It belongs to the family of 


Lichens, and is a native of the northern parts of 


the world. This and other lichens probably con- 
tain other dietetical secretions besides starch, as 
we find they are capable of supporting anunal 
life. ‘The Rein-Deer-Moss (Cenomyce rangi ferina) 
is an instance of this. In the northern parts 
of the world as well as in mountainous districts 
this lichen grows in great abundance, and 
during the winter season is the principal support 
of the rein-decr. In spite of the extreme cold 
to which it is subjected this plant grows with 
vigour, and the rein-deer, in order to obtain it 
as food, is obliged to remove with its nose the 
snow with which it is sometimes covered for 
many feet. ‘The Cup-Moss (Cenomyce pyxidata) 
of English moors belongs to the same genus as 
the rein-deer-moss, and is also used as an article 
of diet in the same way as the Iceland-moss. 
The tripe de Roche is another of these lichens 
which has been used as an article of diet. It 
has a melancholy interest attached to it, as it 
has so often formed the hief article of diet of 
our arctic navigators. ‘I'wo species of lichens, 
the Gyrophora proboscidea and G. eras, afford 
the Tripe de Roche. Although they are said to 
be nutritious, they are described as having 
bitter, mauseous, ‘and purgative properties. 
Amongst. the sea-weeds which have been used as 
articles. of diet none is better known than the 
Chondrus crispus, which-under the name of Car- 
rageen-Moss, Irish Moss, and Pearl-Moss has 
been for a long time used in Europe. It 










grows on the rocky sea-shores of Europe; and 
when washed and dried,..and then boiled with 
water, makes a mucilaginous decoction, which, 
like the same preparation of the Iceland-moss, 


has been recommended in. consumption, coughs, 
diarrhoea, and other diseases. It has however 
no bitter ‘principle, and is probably less tonic 
than the lichen, This and other sea-weeds have 
been occasionally had recourse to by the poor 
inhabitants of the sea-shores of Hurope, more 
especially Ireland, when the ordinary corn. or 
potato crop has failed. They contain however 
but little nutritious matter, and persons soon 
famish who live upon nothing else. There are 
certain forms of sea-weed which are often eaten 
as an addition to other kinds of food. There is 
in all of them a certain flavour of the sea, arising 
probably from the saline matter they contain, 
which renders them very objectionable to some 
persons as articles of food, and which will pro- 
bably always, form an objection to their general 
use. Of those which are eaten in various parts 
of England we may mention: —1. Laver, Sloke, 
Slokam (Porphyra laciniuta). It is on all those 
sea-shores ; and when emploved as food is salted 
and eaten with pepper, vinegar, andoil. 2. 
Green Laver, Green Sloke, Oyster-Green (Ulva 
latissima). ‘lhe Ulva is not so good to eat as 
the Porphyra, and is only had recourse to when 
the latter is not abundant. 3. Tangle, Sea- 
Ware, Sea-Girdles, Sea-Wand, Red Ware (Za- 
minaria digitata). It is cooked by boiling for a 
long time, and adding pepper, butter, and 
lemon-juice. Cattle are fed on it when young 
in some parts of the British Islands. 4. Bad- 
derlochs, WWen-Ware, Honey-Ware, Murlins 
(Alaria esculenta). 'The part of the plant which is 
eaten is the thick middle rib which runs through 
the frond. It is sometimes called the Katable 
Fucus. 5. The Dulse of the south-west of England 
is the Jridea edulis of botanists. It is eaten by 
the fishermen of the south-west coasts of Eng- 
land, who before eating it pinch it between red- 
hot irons. In Scotland it is cooked in the frying- 
pan. It is said to resemble in its flavour roasted 
oysters. 6. Dulse of the Scotch, Dellisk, Dellish, 
Duileisg, Water-Leaf (hodumenia palmata). The 
Highlanders and the Irish, before the introduc- 
tion of tobacco, were in the habit of drying this 
weed and using it as a masticatory. The Ice- 
landers use it as an article of diet under the name 
of the Sugar-Fucus. In the. islands of the 
Mediterranean Archipelago it is employed as an 
ingredient to flavour soups, ragouts, and other 
dishes. Several other sea-weeds have bcen em- 
ployed as food, but these are the principal that 
are at present used in Britain. In China 
the people are very fond of sea-weeds, and many 
kinds are collected and added to soups, or are 
eaten alone with sauce. One of these, the Plo- 
caria tenaz, is sometimes brought to England 
under the name of Chinese Moss. The de- 
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eoction it makes is so thick that it as used as |rum.) The sugar eaten by the inhabitants of 
glue. The Corsican Moss, which has.a. reputa- | France is principally obtained from the Beet 
tion in medicine as well as a diet, is the Plocaria | (Beta vulgaris). In tropical countries it is ob- 
Helminthocortos, and is found on the coasts of | tained from the juice of palms, as from the Jay- 
the Mediterranean. Another sea-weed was re- | gary Palm (Caryota wrens), the Cocoa-Nut Palm 
cently imported into London under the name of | (Cocos nucifera), and others. It exists in the 
Australian Moss; but although affording a very | stems of all prasses, and: is prepaged in America 
thick jelly, it tastes too strongly of the sea to be | from Maize (Zea Mays). The Birch ( Betula 
rendered pleasant by any kind of cooking. ‘The | asa) in England. and. the Sugar-Maple - in 
next dietetical substance of which we have to | America (4cer saccharinum), also yield it in their 
speak is Sugar. Sugar is distinguished readily ‘sap. Grape-sugar, also called Glucose, is found 
from starch by many properties. Sugar is solu- | in the fruits of most plants. It seems to act on 
ble“in water, whilst starch is only diffusible | the system in precisely the same way as cane- 
through it. Sugar is susceptible of fermenta-j| sugar. ‘he result of the fermentation of grape- 
tion, and of being converted into alcohol, which | sugar is the production of Alcohol, which does 
starch is not. Sugar has a peculiar sweet taste, | not differ much in composition from sugar. The 
whilst starch is insipid. It is on account of the | following is the decomposition :— 


| 





solubility of sugar that we never, or very seldom, | CC. H. O. 
find it in plants in a solid condition. It is al- | 2 Atoms of Alcohol... ... 8 12 4 
ways dissolved in the water naturally contained | 4+ Atoins of Carbonic Acid. 4 O- 8 
in the plants in which it exists. Sugar is not ! 2 Atoms of Water... d 2 9 
so frequent a product of vegetable change as | cen eae 





staren; but is, nevertheless, very generally found One Atom of Grape-Sugar 12 14 14 

during some period of the growth of the majori- |; Aleohol is taken as an article of diet in the 
ty of plants. Sugar, like starch, is not nu- | forins of beers, wines, and spirits. Although re- 
tritious, but is taken into the system with the | sewbling sugar in its composition, its effects on 
object of maintaining animal heat. Persons may | the system are very different. It acts on the 
even get fat on sugar, but the living tissues are | nervous system as # stimulant and narcotic, and 
not nourished by any of the carbonaceous pro- | might perhaps be rézarded as one of the medi- 
ductions of plants. It is true, that in countries ‘cinal forms of foot. A question has arisen 
where the sugar-cane is grown, slaves and their amongst physiologists as to the action of this 
children, during the period of its gathering, par- | substance on the system. Liebig, and with him 
take of it in large quantities, and are nourished ‘many others, maintain that like starch and sugar 
upon it; but the sap of the sugar-cane, and the ; and oil, the elements of the aleohol unite with 
cane itself contain other alimentary principles | oxvgen in the system, and thus by combustion 
besides sugar, which assist in the nutrition of assist in maintaining animal heat. On the other 
the body. Although there are various kinds of ; hand Dr. Carpenter, and those who repudiate 
sugar, having a different composition, they ithe use of alcohol in diet, maintain that it is 
seem all to act dietetically in the same way |not destroyed during respiration, and con- 
upon the system. The most common forin of | sequently does not promote animal heat any fur- 
sugar in plants and that which is inost. frequently | ther than as it stimulates the heart’s action. 
eaten in diet, is Cane-Sugar, so called from its! Aleohol when taken as an article of diet not 
being yielded by the sugar-cane. It consists of — | only acts upon the nervous system, but on ac- 


Atoms. count of its chemical action on albumen exerts 

COrOON: aes. te: ad uee Gem AR an injurious influence when taken in large quan- 
Hydrogen... oc. eae 9 | tiies upon the mucous membrane of the stomach. 
Oxygen... ose ses cee eee oY {tis thus that when indulged in, it becomes a 
WAtCE eos hd: eh See eas 2 ‘source of indigestion, aud lays the foundation of 


The other kinds of sugar which are eaten, are | serious diseases. ‘Iaken in’ small quantities in 
milk-sugar, C,,H,,O,,+5HO; and grape-|the form of wine or beer, it seems to exert a 
sugar, C,,H,.0,,+2HO. It will be seen that | favourable influence on the digestive function, 
cane-sugar resembles starch 1 its composition, | and to belong to that class of foods ‘to which 
and it is probably formed in the plant from that | spices and condiments are referred. Taken medi- 
body. Although cane-sugar is found in the | cinally it is often capable of exerting powerful 
sugar-cane, the beet, and the maple, it is not so | effects, on account of its rousing action upon the 
frequent in plants as grape-sugar, which is the | vascular system. 1t does not seein to be necessary 
form in which sugar is found im the fruits and | to health, as there are many nations that never 
other parts of plants which may be sweet. ‘Ihe/ use it, and individuals, in countries where 
sources of sugar, as an article of dict, are of/it is habitually taken as an article of diet, 
course very various ; it is only separated however | find their health. not: materially injured by 
from a limited number of plants. Of these the | debarring themselves’ from its use. The quan- 
principal is the sugar-cane (Saccharum officina-' tity of aleohol contained in fermented ’ be- 
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verages varies very much. With regard to wines, 
when the juice of: the grape contains large 
quantities of sugar m-comparison with the water, 
and the fermentation is complete, then the alcohol 
is abundant, and strong wines are produced ; 
whilst, when the sugar is in small quantities, or 
the fermentation is incomplete, weak or thin 
wines are the result. Ports and sherries are 
stroug wines, whilst: those of the Rhine are vene- 
rally weak. Sweet wines are those in which all 
the sugar is not converted into aleohol. ‘This is 
mostly the case with wines made from other fruits 
besides grapes. tence the well-known sweetness 
of what are called British wines. This does not 
however arise from an imperfect fermentation, 
but from the acid contained in other fruits not 
being tartaric acid. One of the most remarkable 
properties of tartaric acid is that it forms an 
msoluble salt (the cream of tartary with potash, 
which is generally found in fruits ; and in wines 
made from the grape this salt falls to the bottom 
of the cask, forming the tartar or lees of the wine. 
But other acids, as citric. malic, and oxalie acids, 
are not thus precipitated from their solutions, 
and they remain in wines, giving thema very 
acicl flavour, which would render them un- 
pleasant, unless sugar was added to cover 
the acidity. Sweet wines are objectionable as 
articles of diet, on account of the sugar 
they contain, which, when held in solution 
in wine, seeins more likely to decompose, and 
thus prove injurious to the system, than when 
taken in its pure form. In wines made froin 
other truits besides grapes, the acid is also liable 
to objection. LEffervescine wines are those 
which are bottled before the fermentation is eom- 
plete, so that a large quantity of the carbonic 
acid, which would be otherwise got rid of, is re- 
tained in solution in the wine, and escapes when 
the bottle is uncorked. Such is champagne. Effer- 
vescing Wines are more liable to disagree with 
delicate stomachs than others, on account of their 
imperfect fermentation rendering them liable- to 
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and in different seasons. It is well known that 
the vintage of one year’ produces a better or 
worse wine than tliat of another, and this de- 
pends on the development of the peculiar flavour 
of the wine. Liebig says that the bouquet is 
dependent on an acid which he calls enanthic, 
and which, combining with the alcohol, forms 
an ether which gives the odour and flavour to 
wines. The quantity of alcohol contained’ in 
wines differs very much. ‘The ports and sherries 
consumed in England contain the largest quan- 
tity. But then much of this is added. It is add- 
ed in the form of brandy. Brandied wines ‘keep 
best, but are not the best to drink. Unless 
wines are naturally strong, they will not keep 
without the addition of aleohol. Clarets, hocks, 
and Moselles, are seldom brandied. Some of the 
hocks do not contain more than seven per cent. 
of alcohol, whilst port and sherry contain twenty- 
five percent. Ardent spirits, distilled hquors, 
differ from wine in their having been submitted 
to distillation after the fermentation, which pro- 
duces the alcohol. Brandy is distilled from 
wine ; and beech-kernels, or other vegetable mat- 
ter containing oil of bitter almouds, are add- 
ed to give ita flavour. All the parts of the plants 
belonging to the division of the order Rosacea, 
called Amygdalee@, contain oil of bitter alinonds. 
Riu is distilled from molasses or treacle in the 
West India Islands, and pine-apples are added to 
give a peculiar flavour, Gin is distilled in Hol- 
land, from rye; in this country from wheat, the 
grains of which are allowed to become saccharine, 
and then ferinented. Juniper berries are em- 
ployed to give the peculiar flavour to gin. Whis- 
key is distilled from wheat, barley, or oats, 
treated in the same manner as for gin. Nothing 
is added to flavour it ; but the smoke of the peat, 
by the aid of which the distillation is effected in 
both Ireland and Scotland, gives a characteristic 
flavour to this liquor. Liqueurs belong to this 
division; they are distilled spirits containing 
large quantities of sngar, and are flavoured with 


further change In the stomach ; and this state of ; all kinds of substances, as celery , bitter almonds, 


change is probably communicated to the sub- 


The skins and stalks of the grapes, if not the 
juice, contain tannin. This substance is a power- 
ful astringent, and its presence seems to be the 
cause of the astringent character of many red 
wines, as port, claret, and others. There is also 
a difference in the quantity of free tartaric acid 
contained in wines ; and those which have the 
largest proportion of this constituent have an 
acid flavour. Some of the wines made from 
grapes are so sour as to be very unpalatable : 
this is more espedially the case with the poorer 
white wines of the Rhine. The quality in 
which wines differ from each other most is what is 
called their bouquet, ‘or flavour. 


! gentian, wormwood, &c. 
stances used as food contained in the stomach. 


Beers, Ales, and 
Porters, differ from wines in the addition of a 
bitter principle, most frequently the hop, to the 
fermented liquor. The saccharine matter for 
fermentation is obtained through barley. The 
grain of barley-is steeped in water, and allowed 
to germinate. When the starch of the grain 1s 
converted into sugar, it is submitted to heat, and 
malt is formed. The malt is placed in boiling 
water, and hops added; when cooled, the process of 
fermentation is allowed to take place, and the beer 
is completed. When the malt is slightly charred 
daring the process of drying, it gives a dark eolour 

to'the beer. It is then called porter. These fluids 
vary much in strength and bitterness, according 


It differs in | to the quantity of malt and hops émployed.. Beer 


wines made from different kinds of grapes, and is the safest of these beverages for habitual use ; 
differs in the same grape in different districts but even this may be indulged in too freely, and 
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disease may be the result. Of tle various kinds 
of beer, that which is to be most commended, is 
the weak form of bitter ale, which is now so gene- 
rally employed in the households of, Tondon and 
its neighbourhood. Beer acts as a tonic on ac- 
count of its bitter principle, as well as a stimulant, 
and is frequently, on this account, found to be a 
valuable addition to the ordinary diet. ‘The 
Oleaginous Group of foods is somewhat peculiar. 
They are taken in various forms from both the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and are known 
under the name of butter, oil, lard, suet, fat, &c. 
The following formula will express the composi- 
tion of this class of bodies :— 
Carbon. sucicsestqasaitanasacnesstes TI 
Hydrogen ..........05 ceceee cee cee TO 
ONVGCN: dccospieuareeneto 
Tt will be seen that the oxygen is in 
considerably less proportion than in the fore- 
going substances of this group, and we aimay 
consequently conclude that the hydrogen as 
well as the carbon is consumed in the system 
in maintaining the animal heat. This is an 
important point, as it frequently happens 
that the value of the heat-giving group of 
foods is estimated by the quantity of carbon 
alone. That oil has more power in maintaining 
animal heat than sugar or starch, is seen in the 
fact that it is eaten in larger quantiues by men 
who live in cold regions than by those who live 
in the warmer parts of the earth. Just as we 
pass north or south from the tropics, man adds 
oil to his food according to the degree of cold to 
which he is exposed. Oil seems also to be de- 
posited in the tissues of man and other animals 
as a course of combustible materials when these 
tail in their natural food. Thus the Rumiantia 
get fat in summer to supply them with their 
avinter’s store of fuel. Hybernating animals, 
which are fat when they commence their slecp, 
wake up quite thin. Their fat has been exhaust- 
ed in maintaining their animal heat during hy- 
bernation. Qil performs another function in 
the system. It is very evident from its ge- 
neral presence in every tissue of the body 
that it has an action in connection with 
the development of the proteinaceous tissues. It 
seems to assist their development, to act as a kind 
of preparation for their growth. In this way its cu- 
rative action in certain forms of disease may be ex- 
iained. Thereis no doubt of the beneficial action 
of cod-liver oil in scrofulous diseases, and its action 
can only be explained on the above supposition. 
In connection with the use of cod-liver oil it may 
be stated that animal oils appear to bein a dif- 
ferent physical condition of aggregation from 
vegetable oils, and are eertaly more readily 
digested and appropriated by the system. The 
vegetable oils chiefly uséd as food are those 
obtained from the Olive (Olea Eurapea) aud the 
Almond (4Amygdalus dstcia). Many seeds, as 
the Cocoa-Nut (Cocos nucifera), Almond (dmyg- 
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dalus), Chestnut (Castanea), Walnut (Juglans), 
Hazel-Nut (Corylus), Brazil-Nut (Bertholletia), 
contain oil. The fat of ‘drimals is the great 
source of oleaginous food from the animal king- 
dom. We now come fo spenk of the Nutritious, 
Proteinaceous, or Nitrogerious articles of diet. 
The substance called Protein is the basis of 
these. It is the first element that appears 
in the development of thé vegetable cell. 
It is consequently universally present in plants. 
It also constitutes the chief material of the 
tissues of animals. It assumes in both kingdoms 
various forms, and is called albumen, fibrine, 
and casein, according to its physical and chemi- 
cal properties. Some animals derive this consti- 
tuent of their bodies directly from the vegetable 
kingdom, as all the herbivorous and gramni- 
vorous creatures; others derive it indirectly from 
the plant through the animal, as the various 
forms of Carnivora. Man obtains his supply of 
proteiu from both sources. As a sect has arisen 
of persons who deny the propriety of man’s 
taking animal food, it may be well to examine 
the evidence on which his claim to be regarded 
as a flesh-eating animal rests. We shall dismiss 
the sentimental objection, that life ought not to 
be taken as unworthy of serious refutation, as 
every one must feel tiat for carnivorous animals 
to prey upon lower anivaals is a natural Jaw. It 
will be gathered from the foregoing veneral re- 
marks that food may be divided into two great 
classes—the heat-giving and the flesh-forming ; 
and we now present a table of some of the more 
ordinary kinds of food, in which one or the other, 
or both, of these classes of substances are found 
mixed :— 

Table of Composition of Food in 100 parts. 
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‘Taking the soldier and sailor as illustrating 
healthy adult men, they consumed weekly about 
85 ounces of flesh-formers, 70 to 74 ounces 
of carbon, the relation of the carbon in the flesh- 
formers to that of the heat-givers being 1: 3. If 
the dietaries of the aged were contrasted with this 
it would be found that they consumed less flesh- 
formers (25—30 ounces), but rather more heat- 
givers (72—78 ounces); the relation of the car- 
bon in the former to that of the latter being 
about 1:5. The young boy about 10 or 12 
yeats of age consumed about 17 ounces weekly, 
or about half the flesh-formers of the adult nian; 
the carbon being about 58 ounces weekly, and 
the relations of the two carbons being nearly 1: 
51. The circumstances under which persons 
are placed influence these proportions consi- 
derably. In workhouses and prisons the warmth 
renders less necessary a large amount of 
food fuel to the body; while the relative 
amount of labour determines the greater or 
less umount of flesh-formers. Accordingly it 
is observed that the latter are increased to 
the prisoners exposed to hard labour. From 
the quantity of flesh-formers. in food we 
may estimate approximately the rate of change 
in the body. Now, a man weighing 149 lbs. has 
about 4 kbs. of flesh in blood, 274 Ibs. in his 
muscular substance, &c., and about 5 lbs. of 
nitrogenous matter in the bones. ‘These 37 lbs. 
would be received in food in about eighteen 
weeks; or, in other words, that period might 
represent the time required for the change of the 
tissues, if all changed with equal rapidity, which 
is however not at all probable. ‘ All the carbon 
taken as food is not burned in the body, part of 
it being excreted with the waste matter. Sup- 
posing the respirations to be 18 per minute a 
man expires about 8°59 ounces of carbon daily, 
the remainder of the carbon appearing in the 
excreted matter.” 


FOOD. 
Such a table as this will be found useful in con- 
structing dietaries for large institutions, which 
are very cften erroneously constituted, and a 
large waste thereby entailed. ‘The table on the 
next page contains examples of dietaries, drawn 
up by Dr. Lyon Playfair, from various sources. 
This table accempanied an abstract of a lecture 
by Dr. Lyon Playfair on the ‘ Food of Man,’ 
delivered at the @Royal Institution in May 1853. 
The following extfacts from this lecture will ex- 
plain some of the valuable results obtained by 
Dr. Playfair :—“ It was now adinitted that the 
heat of the body was due to the combustion of 
the unazotised ingredients of food. Man in- 
spires annually about 7 cwt. of oxygen, and about 
1-5th of this burns some constituent and produc- 
es heat. The whole carbon in the blood would 
thus be burned away in about three days unless 
new fuel were introduced as food. ‘The amount 
of food necessary depends upon the number of 
respirations, the rapidity of the pulsations, and 
the relative capacity of the lungs. Cold in- 
creases the number of respirations and heat diti- 
nishes them; and the lecturer cited well-known 
cases of the voracity of residents in arctic regi- 
ons, although he admitted, as an anomaly, that 
the inhabitants of tropical climates often show a 
predilection for fatty or carbonaceous bodies. He 
then drew attention to the extraordinary records 
of aretic dietaries shown in the table, which, ad- 
initting that they are extreme cases even in the 
arctic regions, are nevertheless very surprising. 
“Dr. Playfair then alluded to the second great 
class of food ingredients, namely, those of the 
saine composition as flesh. Beccaria in 1742 
pointed to the close resemblance between these 
ingredients of flesh, and asked, ° Is it not true 
that we are composed of the same substances 
which serve as our nourishinent ?” In fact the 
simplicity of this view is now — generally 
acknowledged ; and albumen, gluten, caseln, 
&c., are now recognised as flesh-formers in the 
same sense that any animal aliment is. “ The 
old mode of estimating the value of dietaries, 













































When human milk is examined, it gives the 
following results in every 1000 parts :— 


by merely giving the total number of ounces WY ABR ot cca ee coe decachdetvatedeenss 870 
of solid food used daily or weekly, and quite 

irrespective of its composition, was shown to Butter ......... vee vee 52 
he quite erroneous ; and an instance was given SUgAL ee eeceeceeereseseeeree ere 68 
of an agricultural labourer in Gloucestershire, 

who in the year of the potato famine subsisted CISeMissiccvessiersunsmeeegetes TY 


chiefly on flour, consuming 163 ounces weekly, 
which contained 26 ounces of fiesh-formers. 
When potatoes cheapencd he returned to a 
potato diet, and now eats 321 ounces week- 
ly, although his true nutriment in flesh-formers 


Salts Coe Fe ee COOPER Leneneee seneooee i) 
1000 
These five constituents of milk may be regard- 





was only about 8 or 10 ounces. He showed 
this further by calling attention to the six 
pauper: dietaries formerly recommended, to 
the difference between the salt and fresh 


meat dietary of the sailor, &c., all of which, 





ed as typical of all kinds of food, whether obtain- 


‘ed from the animal or vegetable kingdom. 


Hence, we may class alimentary substances 
according as they are represented by one or other 


relying on -absolute weight alone, had in of these constituents of milk. — English Oy- 
reality no relation in equivalent nutritive value. clopedia. i 
. 857 L 4, 


FOOD. eck 
Examples of Dietaries.° ae 
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Dietaries of Soldiers and Sailors. 



















Engen Soldier, .... 7 71-68} 1 
English Soldier in India, 66:32; 1 
English Sailor (Fresh Meat), 70-55; 
English Sailor (Salt Meat), 87-40) 1 
Dutch Soldier, in War, 7408} 1 3°87/U arula 
Dutch Soldier, in Peace, 1077; 1 5:32 ee 
French Soldier, 05:25; 472)Special Return obtained. 
Bavarian Soldier, 91-08 62-451 l 547 
\lessian Soldier, 23-00; 136:00 77-00; 4 
| 


Dictaries of the Ye oung. 





Christ's Hospital, Hertford, 1Z16) «61-27 3918}; 1 421 
Chirst’s Huspital, London, ; 17-27; = 76 82 40°95) } 5°02 
Chelsea Hospital, Boys’ School, 12: 30 93°28 57°67; 8:24) 
Greenwich Hospital, Boys’ School, 18:43) 86-78 52-87, 1 5°29 
Dietaries of the Ayed. | 
lena Pensioners, ... aes MgO} 122-21 7243) 1 5-46 . 
relsea Pensioners, _... se 29:95) 112-64 78-03 1 480] Caan 
Gillespie Hospital, rp sree 21-02} = 92°32 7139! 6:26 free Returns obtained. 
‘Trinity Hospital, Edinburgh, 19°63) = 97-34 57°30; 1 5°38 | 




























- Old ue Dietaris. | 

lass J, 100 90-21) = 88°61 5430} reE95) | + a ee ; 

Class 2, ee 1496] 89°59 allo} 1 | UBL ane paar 

Class 3, .. o ia 15°78 99°88 55°43 ‘ 6°50) F by the Poor-Law Com- 

Class 4s a sis ne 19:22) 11684 67°87; 1 GOO l rece niera | 

Class 5, Ts re ey 1549} 96-51 5k72, 1 6°53 _ 

ae 6, ee 14°67} 88.03 W357, 1 6°25 sede aa cetera 
verage Of a nglish Counties ' vere pecially reduced from a 
in sien = ise 2200; 99 00 58 00, 1 4351 the Unions in 1851. 

St. Cuthbert's inburgh, 14-80} 89:87 46°98; 1 5°85 

City Work house, Edinburgh, 13-301 49-99 3 1.48) 1 4°36 Special renin 






English Prison Dietaries. 


Class 2. Males,... ceeding 7 days, but not 


exceeding 21 days 

Convicted Prisoners, Hard 
Labour,exceeding? 1 days, 

L but not more than 6 
wecks. 

(Convicted Prisoners, Hard 
Labour, above 6 weeks, 
aud not more than 4 
months 

at Convicted Prisoners, Hard 
Labour, for terms ex- 

\_ ceeding 4 months. 


59°23) 1 TAS 


Convicted Prisoners ex- 
15°25} 11185 









Class 3. Males, —... ‘ae 











{Class 4, 8, and 7, Males, 








Class 5, Males, 


Bengal Prisow Dietaries. 
Non-labouring Convicts, 
Working Convicts, ... i 
vontractors’ ‘insufficient Diet, . 

Bombay Prisos Dietaries. 

All Classes of Prisphers not on Hard 
Labour, ... - as 

Prisoners on hawt abou, wae 


Aretic and other Dietaries. 










Ross, 1835, 1 
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These emaeeinty Cochrane, p. 
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PF. 
Eeguimaux,... ss oa 1280-00 ne, p 
Yacut, ... ae oa 2 640-00 represent ex. | 250. tarit 
MJeEMAN, ... ove eee ve 368 00 eueloned ae row, pp. 162, 
entol, o00 “ae gee 400'00 we ice ne ae ighene: 


es sare: 


‘Gloucestershire See : 
Dorsetshire Cyclo pene’ 


ae Beaes Bombay beoen 5 Jn 










Agricultural Labourer, England, . “ : 
Agricultural Labourer, Kagiand, “” 
Agricultural Labourer, India, 






106°57 
12°46 
188-27 











FOOD PLANTS. 

(3956) FOOD PLANTS. With a gery f in- 
creasing population in all parts of the world, the 

roduetion of bread ‘is obviously an object of the 
frst Gmportance, to all classes and the vege- 
table substances, from which man derives’ his 
principal sustenance, necessarily occupy the 
main attentioa of the cultivator, while their 
products form a most important staple of do- 
mestic and foreia commerce. In the four years 
ending 1852, {f® annual quantity of corn, of 
various kinds, imported into the United King- 
dom, exclusive of flour, and meal, rice, sago, 
&e. averaged 8,085,903 quarters. The flour and 
meal imported, omitting sago, arrowroot and 
other starches, averaged in the same period 
4,143,603 ewts. annually.—The following lists 
of cereal grains and pulses, will give the names 
of the food plants cultivated in the Madras 
Presidency. | 





Botanical Name English Name, Hindustanee Tamil Nanie. 
Name. 

Hordeum hexas- 

tichon,............. Barley,......... 2.05 SOW ceaseless 
PayeuM aenti- ¢ Wheat, ds fasoaararsiet Gihoon,..........-+ Goodoomay. 

De rees Oueeraseoe 

st an eer bRagey, Aires b nade Natchnee ragee,, Kavarvo. 
Oryza sativa,....... Common rice,..... Chawul,.......... ... Areesee, 


Black, t Paddy, 
Red : 


varietieu,...4 a: 
Italian millet,.... Kala-kangnee,.... Tenney, 


Setaria italica.,.... 


p penuaie ,. German millet,.... Kora saa 

| Mee Common millet,.. ataden sere, Varugoo. 
Pencillaria spica- Spiked millet,..... Bajree,............-... Cumboo. 
Sorghum vulgare Great millet,........ Jowaree,..... ...... Cholum. 

Zea mays, Indian corn,....... Mabie  Jowaree + Muke cholum. 
PuLses CULTIVATED IN Mapras as loop ror Man OR 
Breast. 

Botanical Name English Name. Hindustanee Tamil Name 

a Name. 
Medicago sativa, Lucern,...-...+-- ae 7 7 
Trigonelia —f®- Upenugreek,......... Maitee or amee-& vendium, 
num graecain, 8 : tee kee bajee,.. § 
Psoralea corylifo- Hazel-leaved P90- Up vwurcheen,... ... etna Ari- 
Ut: eee raleay........0: ; 
al J s , Be al ¢ ade . 
Cieer arietinum, 4 ee ee ee. Che niia,,........655 Cadalei. 
: M Mussoor pur- 
Ervum leng,........ Lentil,.........0..... USSOOT, .........06 oO. 
Pisum sativum,.. Common péa,...... Buttani,.........- Puttan : 
Phaseolus vulga-¢Pyench bean....... Baklay....j. ec - een pea: 


wearers e@eece saree 


ris, 
Phaseolus lunat- & puffan bean,....... 


Nid vse canes 
y yadiatus, Green gram,....... Haree moong,..... 


mungo,.. Moongormonash Marh,........-...5 


Putcha payroo. 
OQolandoo. 











he Madras gram.,..... eer ae Kolloo. 
[ata ele Slate S'S RAK ata 
ace Sia Winged pea.,....... Pank ke mutur. 
eee alia gladt-} sword bean,....... Lal kudsumbah,. eeRetoe Spee 
Cajanus “yndicug, Pigeon pea,....... Toor dh4,........., ae tieed pur- 
i VAT,....+- Dhol, anchscee Lal thour.............. points Tho- 
‘is se. Sees Saves ceacescdeetoge Setesneae Pad ka thour.,......... Malay. 
Exports from Madras, of Food Substances for 
_-: 1858-54. 
Quantity. Value, 
Rs, 
Rice, -ccecccsseereees Q'S. 6,25,104 59,25,118 
Wheat,...-ssecceeeeee+ Qys. 5,208 58,736 
Coffee, ...c-csseseeeeee tbe 72,05,996 ——-_-1,15,562 
Sager, cose cron diseeweree Cwt. 5,33,878 * 33,58 ,946 
Tamariad,......ce Cwh 3,438 11,156 
Tabacco, o.cce.s--eeee. Lb. 16,19,787 72,577 
Cinnamon,......0..... Cwt. 215 9,653 
Cassia buds, .......... 99 981 2018 


Nutmiegs) .....000B tone, 
Mate,...... eeotee ® es None. 


FORESTS OF ‘TEMBER IN INDIA. 


--» Quantity. Value. 

. | eo ®. sige “eS? Rs. 
Cloves,..........000000. Cwh " 86 1,812 
Pepper, epee o0e ces Cwt. } ,00, 796 9,88 3084 
Cardamums, ...... see ag 68,318 $,24,295 
Ginger, .........0...... a 25,091 1 23,353 
Coriander seeds,.....  ,, 49,918 | 11,239 
Arrowroot,....... et, oi 7,400 45,069 
Sharkfins,.........6... 1,329 28,078 
Hish Maws, .......-... 501 5 Ghe8 


rr: ae 
Plants cultivated for Food, Oil, &c., in Pégu. 


Esculent Vegetables. 


Solanum melongena, brinjal. Khayan. er 
Solanum lycopersica, tomato or love apple. Thayan-myai-Wone 
Amaranthus polygamus, green Bajee, for vegetable curry. 
Amaranthus atropurpureus, warple ditto. oo 
Ocymum vilosum, mint for ditto. Penzeing. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa, red sorrel or roselle for curry. Chin-bdung. 
Hibiscus longifolius, another variety for ditto, Kazoun-o-u, 
Batatas edulis, sweet potatoe. Myouk-nee. 

Dioscorea purpurea, purple yam. 

Dioscorea glabra, the smooth ditto. 

Dioscorea rubella, the red ditto. 

Dioscorea anguina, the snake ditto. 

Jatropha manihot, the Cassava yam. 

Hedysarum tuberosum, the Batra ditto. 

Arachis hypogea, the earth nut. Myai-bai. 

Dolichos catjang, long or French bean. 

Dolichos lablab, the Indian ditto. 

Raphanus sativa, or radish. Moue-lah. 

Trichosanthes anguina, the snuke gourd. Pailin-moay. 
Momordica charantia, or small ditto. Kyet-bin-ga. 

Luffa pentandra, the five-cornered ditto. ‘fha-boot. 

Luffa decandra, the ten-coruered ditto. ‘Tha-boot-khawai. 
Lageneria vulgaris, the cuddvo or bottle ditto. Boo-shin-sway. 
Lageneria pipo, the pumpkin. 

Lageneria melo-pipo, or squash. 

Arum furfaraceum, scaly yam, 

Cucumis usitata, large encumber. Tha-khwa-gyee. 

Cucumis sativus, common ditto, ‘Tha khwa. 

Cucumis citrudlis, or water-melon. Hpayai. 

Allium cepa, the onien. Kyet-thvon. 

Capsicum purpureum, red pepper. Gua-yoke. 

Capsicum minimum, small or bird’s eye pepper. 

Andropogon esculentum, or lemon grass, 

Cannabis sativa, or bang. Baing. 

Nicotiana, tobacco. Hsat. 

Piner betel. Koon. 


Ow Seeds. 


Sinapis dichotoma. Moung-ugyeen, 
Sesansum murals. Wuan, 


Grains aud Pulses. 


Phaseolus mungo, green gram. Pai. 

Eleusine corocana. 

Zea mays, or Indian corn. Pyoun-boo. 

Oriza sativa, or rice of numerous kinds. Htson.—AMcClelland. 


(3957) FORESTS OF TIMBER IN _IN- 
DIA. A vast extent of Forest land in Oude, 
situated on the East side of the Kowreala river, 
was described by Dr. Royle, as holding out the 
prospects of very valuable supplies by the year 
850, provided that means were adopted for pre- 
venting. wanton destruction, and of allowing the 
young plants te grow up, and supply the place 
of those which are cut down; but what has. been 
the result, is not known. Among the forests in 
our ows provinces, Dr. W Wallich’ adverte par- 
ticularly, to those oecupying the Islands. of the 
Gogra, commonly called Chandnee' Choke. He 
represents them as'extremely important, and in 
every way deserving of being preserved. for the 
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exclusive use of Government, and especially of 
being emancipated from the destructive depreda- 
tions which are annually committed. The Sis- 
soo and Saul forests of the Deyra Doon are al- 
so recommended to be preserved for the use of 
the service ; though from these the facility of 
transportation is represented as not equal to that 
from the other quarters previously mentioned. 
But they are nevertheless as important for the 
stations in the north-west of India, as the forests 
of Onde and Gorukpore are for those in the 
south. The Coast of Malabar has lony been 
famous. for its forests, especially those ot Teak, 
of which the timber has always been remarkable 
for its superiority to that of other places, aud 
with which the dock-yards of Bombay, as well 
as of Caleutta, have been long supplied. ‘The 
quantity, however, has of late diminished, from 
the forests being partially exhausted, and pains 
not having been taken to keep up a supply. ‘Lhe 
‘Teak was also long ago pointed out by Dr. Rox- 
burgh as abounding on the mountainous parts of 
the Coromandel Coast and on the banks of the 
Godaverv, above Rajamundry. It extends also 
far into Central India, though there it is very 
dwarfish in size. It was planted in the Calcutta 
Botanic Gardey, and plantations were establish- 
ed at several places in the interior of the Bengal 
Presidency. A new supply was, however laid 
open, on the acquisition of the territories along 
the Kast Coast of the Bay of Bengal. The 
forests to the eastward of the Saluen river, in 
Martaban, when visited by Dr. Wallich, were 
very favourably reported on, for the supply of 
splendid Bamboos as well as of Teak, for the 
extent of forests, the size of timber, and the fa- 
cility of procuring it, as the timber could be 
procured within two iniles of the river. ‘Teak 
is not generally considered of 80 rood a quality 
as that of Malabar, probably owing to its being 
produced on an alluvial soil, while the former is 
the produce of a mountain range.—Royle’s Pro- 
ductive Resources of India. 

Forests of Pegu and Tenasserin, White 
Wood.——Eighty-five species are soft and use- 
less, being only fit for iuel. Many of them 
however are valuable, either for their fruit, 
gums, oil-seed or spices ; others, for their close 
and compact structures, are employed in the ma- 
nufacture of small ware, as a species of Nauclea 
used for making combs, and tivo species of Ery- 
thrina yield the light charcoal employed in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. ‘These light woods 
useless ag timber, belong to the families of Urte- 
cacee (including more then twenty species of f- 
cus,) and Sterculsacee, s urinee, Rubvacecer, My- 
risticacee, Anonacee, Spoadiacess and Bignonia- 
cea, with odd species from other families. The 
remaining white woods, twegty-five in number, 
valuable for their strength a 
demand a more extended. notie.-. Saventeon of 
these are fit for house-building, and eight, from 



























number, and are all valuable. 
ed for house-building, and probably for ship- 
building, and one for special purposes requiring 
vreat strength and harduess. 





id closeness of grain, | 


FORMICID Ai. 


the hardness and fineness of their grain, render 
them valuable.as fancy. woods.for cabinet making. 


Red-colored woods.— these are twenty-five in 


number, seven of which, from their strength and 
solidity, are adapted for the various purposes of 
house-building ; seven, from the elegance of their 
grain and colour, are suited to the, various pur- 
poses for which mahogany is used, and eleven are 
suited to the finer purposes of fancy cabinet work. 


Fellow Woods.---Vhese are three im number, 


hard and fine grained, and suited to fancy pur- 
poses. 


are twelve im 
Eleven are adapt- 


Derk-brown W'oads.—TVhese 


Black Woods. —These consist of four different 


kinds, all of which are valuable for their strength 
and hardness. 


Light-brown Woods.—'There are seven varieties 


of this eolored wood, embracing all the timber of 
most value in the Province, exclusive of ‘Teak. 


(Mc Clelland.) 
(3958) FORMICA, a genus of Insects belong- 


ing to the family Mormicade. 1t is distinguished 
by having the foot-stalk of the abdomen compos- 
ed of a single joint, thecmandibles triangular, and 
denticulated at the edge, 
tute of a sting. 
dozen British species, the largest of which is the 


The females are desti- 
This genus comprises about a 


Hill-Ant or Horse-Ant, F. rufa. ‘The neuters in 


this species are about one-third of an inch long, 


of a black colour, with the thorax, abdominal 


scale, and a large part of the head, red. It makes 
its large conical nest m the open ground n 


woods, &c., amassing together large quantities of 
sticks, straws, &.— ng. Cyc. 

(3959) FORMICA INDEFESSA, an ex- 
otic species, is described by Colonel Sykes as 
being an extraordinary instance of the operations 
of instinct in so low a form of animal life. ‘The 
fondness of these insects for sweet substances is 
very great, and their attacks on such things were 
resisted in every possible manner, yet although 
the table, on which the confectionary and sweets 
were, was placed with its legs in water and re- 
moved a short distance from the wall, they suc- 
ceeded in reaching them, to the great astonish- 
ment of all, until the mode of access was disco- 
vered. Colonel Sykes says, ‘I observed an ant 
upon the wall about a foot above the level of the 
sweets ; it fell, and instead of passing between 
the wall and the table and alighting upon the 
ground it fell upon the table.” Others followed 
its example with similar success; and it was no 
longer a matter for doubt as to how they con- 
tinued to swarm in such numbers about their 
favourite food, however carefully guarded. — 
Eng. Cyn, : | 

(3960) FORMICIDA, an extensive family of 
Hymenopterous Insects, belonging to the section 
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Aculeata, and to the sub-section Heterogyna of 


y 


Latreille,comprising the Linnwan genus Formica, 


or the numerous tribes of ants. ‘The family, is. 


distinguished by the wingless state of their abor- 


tive females, by the great length of the basal. 
joint of the antenni in the females and the neu- 


ters, in whicy they are elbowed at the extremity 
of this joint, and by the first or the first and 
second joints of the abdomen being knotted ; 
the upper lip of the neuters is large, horny, and 
perpendicular, falling between the jaws; the eyes 
are rounded, or oval and entire; the jaws are 
large in many of the species, the form of these 
organs varying greatly in many of the species. 
In their structural character the Formicide re- 
semble the Ziphie and Doryli belonging to the 
section of the Sand-Wasps. The neuters are 
sinaller than the males, and these are smaller 
than the females ; the abdomen in the first and 
last of these sexes is composed of six segments, 
in the male of seven. The females and neuters 
are furnished with a sting in many of the species. 
‘Those species which have stings emit an iritat- 
ing fluid into the wounds which they make, while 
the stingless species discharge a red transparent 
fluid on to the skin, causing painful blisters. The 
various genera of this family, according to La- 
treille, are :—-Furmica, Polyergus, Ponera, Myr- 
mica, and Atéa. ‘This last genus differs from 
Myrmica only in having very short palpi; the 
head of the workers is generally very thick. 
Acephalota is the Visiting Ant of the West 
Indies. [ANT; Formica; PotyrerGus; Po- 
NERA; Myruica and ATTA.] 

(3961) FORGET ME NO?T.—Myosotis. 

(3962) FOSSIL COPAL was first found in 
the Blue Clay at Highgate, near London ; it oc- 
curs also at Wochlow in Moravia and on 
the Western coast of India. It occurs in 
irregular pieces or small nodular masses. Its 
colour -is yellowish or dull brown; nearly 
opaque. Lustre resinous. Fracture conchoidal. 
Specific gravity 1-046. When heated it yields 
an aromatic odour, and melts into a limpid fluid ; 
it burns with a yellow flame and much smoke. 
When strongly heated in contact with the air 
it is totally dissipated.—Hng. Cyc. 

(3968) FOURCROYA GIGANTEA. Nearly 
allied to the Agave, is the [‘ourcroya or Seemay, 
Cathalay, this fibre is of 5 or 6 feet in length a 
little finer than the Agave fibre, but possessed of 
similar properties. Good samples were exhibited 
by Mr. Jaffrey from the Horticultural Garden ; 
by the Bangalore Local Committee ; the Madura 
Local Committee; and the Madras School of 
Arts. The plant is one of the largest of its 


class, the leaves often attaining the length of 10° 


feet, but it is not so abundant as the Agave, 
though as easily propagated, 
(3964) FOX. The Fox of n 
@ near -approach to the European Fox, though 
considered to be of a different species. | 













the Himalaya, makes 


WRAGARIA 


(3965) FRAGAKRIA, ROSACIL, The Straw- 
berry.—This plant multiplies itself from runners 
and suckers; the old plant, after it has ceased 
bearing, throwing them out. As soon as the 
rains have set in, these runners may be removed 
into.a nursery bed, for their. being more easily 
looked after, and should have the space of nine 
or ten inches allowed between them ; they will 
throw out other runners, the whole of which may 
be separated and transplanted at the proper sea- 
son. ‘hey thrive best in a light soil with good 
old stable and vegetable manure at first, and as 
soon as they show a disposition to flower, itay 
have old goats’ or sheep’s manure added around 
each plant, a couple of double handsful being 
sufficient. In no part of the Deccan, should the 
plants be put out for fruiting’ before the close of 
the rains, the latter part of September being 
quite early enough. Suckers | planted’ for 
experiment at the commencement of August, 
grew to a good size, and did nothing for ten or 
twelve weeks but throw out suckers, which were 
continually removed, and after all fruited badly : 
the finest and most prolific crop were got from 
suckers put out in the beginning of October. 
Some strawberries were gathered in November 
from the plants put out in August, but they were 
so few asin no way to induce a trial of the ex- 
periment again. Varieties can only be procured 
from seed; and to procure the seed, select the 
finest ripe fruit, rub iton a sheet of paper, and 
dry it. When the rains commence, soak the 
seed in water, reject all that float, the remain- 
der sow in baskets in a light loam, when 
they will be fit to remove in about six 
weeks, and should be put in other baskets four 
or five inches apart, and taken care of until 
ready to be transplanted into beds, where they 
are to remain. As these plants throw out suc- 
kers very fast, they must be constantly looked 
after, and removed unless you have a scarcity of 
plants. They will commence bearing’ im six 
months from the time of sowing the'seed. You 
may, as soon as the rains have ceased, put your 
suckers that have rooted into square beds, each 
not less than one foot apart, five in a row: this 
will give you twenty-five in each bed—-as many 
as can be easily looked after and gathered with- 
out trampling on the bed and thereby injuring 
the plants. When the earth'is of a clayey consis- 
tence, Dr.Riddell has seen the strawberry cultivat- 
ed on ridges. Some think this is a good plan, but 
he prefers the beds : however, it can be easily tried. 
It is sometimes necessary, in consequence of 
flooding the beds, to put tiles under the fruit. to 
keep it clean, but it also attracts the notice of 
the birds: if straw or grass be used, then the 
chances are that white ants destroy your ' plants. 


| This it is that makes some persons prefer the 


ridge system of growing, as they say'the fruit is 
cleaner in consequence : all he ‘knows is, that fine 


fruit may be grown either way ; and if on ridg- 
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FRANKINCENSE. FRENCH POLISH. 

es, the same distance must be allowed between | large graitis which do not give the same sensation 
the plants as in beds—and even in the lstter | on-being chewed, nay: ‘even ‘stick » to the teeth. 
the plants may be put on raised cones of: earth. | ‘The Koondricum: is generally ‘brought to this 
The common vegetable manure is “all that is: re- | country from ‘Madagascar from the coast :of 
quired at first until near flowering, when-a:hand- | Borneo, and also’ from Pedir .on the Island of 
ful or two of goats’ or sheep's’ dung should be | Sumatra. The Vytians prescribe it when mixed 
put round the plant, opening ‘the earth and | with ghee in cases of Vullay (Gonerrhtea) they 
scraping it together. Water during the evening | use it alsoin a certain bowel: affection ‘called 
and very early in the morning.—Reddedd. Ritta Kaddapoo, which corresponds with our 
(3966) FRANCOA. Francoacer: Fran- | Elux when accompanied with blood.— 4in’s Mat. 
con Appendiculata.—These are beautiful plants Med. p. 16. The Frankincense of India, 18 the 

when in flower, and may be planted out in the produce ofa species of Boswellia. =~ 
open garden, they can be only cultivated by (83968) FRAXINUS. The wax insect tree, 
seed. | : of China, says Mr. Fortune, is a species of ash 
(3967) FRANKINCENSE, Species of Bos- (fraxinus). It grows abundantly on the banks of 
wellia Serrata. Roxb. | | ponds and canals in the province of Chekiang ; 
Koon fee Tay Deere ae and a small quantity of wax is also produced in 
eR cckua RR | ai this province. I was indebted to Mr. McCartee 
i eee e of Ningpo, for some beautiful specimens of the 
be hear ger 7 ; eee viva bs fresh insect upon the branches of this tree. This 
ie Pints abies na Comer. Ping spat — — eee pela by Mr. West- 
from which it either exudes spontaneously or bien eect ier ly developedion she tree tb Las 
more abundantly from incisions of the bark. | 2 most remarkable appearance, they seem as if 


When it first fl eeece lal but “J covered with flakes of snow. The wax is an 
Vhen it first flows out it is liquid, but on X= | article of great value in Chinese commerce, and 
posure to the air concretes, and is collected : 


during autumn and winter. It occurs eee or is exported.— Fortune's Residence, 
states, in tears (Zhus, or Olibanuin sylvestre), BEY : Pe hg aie : 

and in large Saale lumps or compressed (3969) Ff RAAIN Us, FLORII ERA, Sy. 
cakes. When recent the colour should be white, Ornus florifera, I lowering ash I'ree, mountains 
or only inclining to yellow, subdiaphanous, soft, | of the South of F rance. ‘Lo these two species 
tenacious and. glutinous : by the action of time it rotundifolia and F’. florifera and probably also 
becomes hard, and even friable, the colour having to other species, we owe the manna of the Ku- 
deepened into an orange hue. By the heat of | 'Peen druggists. — O'Shaughnessy, p. 434, 

the hand it softens, and by a higher temperature | (3970) FRAXINUS ROTUNDIFOLIA. Syn. 
liquifies. It possesses a turpentine-like odour | Ornus rotundifolia, round leaved manna ash tree, 
and taste. -It is insoluble in water, but com-| 4 native of Calabria and Sicily.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
pletely soluble in alcohol with the aid of heat. | paye 434. | 


It consists of two kinds of resin mixed with oil oe ae : 
sntine. ;By melting it in water, and (3971) FRENCH BEANS from the Govern- 

‘aie it throwgh strong cloths, it is deprived ment Gardens Ootacamund. It 1s well known 
| that the French Beans form the principal food 



































of mud@of its ozl,-when it is termed Pix Arida, : | 
or Burger Pde For the genuine Thus, or of the French peasants and soldiers. These 
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ase of the ancients, see Boswellia ; also beans contain more nutritive matter than any 


Olibandia, as the substances distinguished by this | other known vegetable product, and on that ac- 
name. Garived from the Arabic Looban) were of count are most desirable for the supply of troops. 


In France they are sold at from 2$d to 5d per lb. 
according to colour,the white kinds bringing the 
highest price. They could be produced on the 
Neilzherries,if grown in large quantities at about 
half the abovementioned price. Exhibited in order 
to call attention to this fact.— Mr. Melvor. 
(3972) FRENCH POLISH consists of a resin 
or a gum-reain dissolved in spirit, and-used for 
polishing flat surfaces. For thie purpose It 18 
made more fluid than the hardwood lacker, used 
in polishing turned surfaces, in orderéhat it: may 
spread easily and dry less rapidly’; because the 
| "5 friction being derived exttirely from the motion of 
tears, and having # strange stony:kind of hard-| the hand, more time is required than in polishing | 
ness when pressed betwist the teeth, whereas the! tumed works. -The recipes for making French 
Olibanum is. im separate small roundish balls, or polish are innumetable. - Indeed, it is seldom 
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differed#ekinds, and procured probably from Africa 
and Arabia, ag well’es from India. — Hag. Cye. 
The subgay@@called Koondricum by the Tamools 
is very cémmon in the Indian bazars, and is used 
as an incense in religious ceremonies, equally by 
the Hindoos aid Portuguese Yhristians, being, 
though not quite of so grateful an odour, cheaper 
than Benzoin. 1k is supposed by the Mahome- 
tan Doctars, to ‘béva species ‘of Olibanum and 
they give the name’of Ceondoor to both ; but 
it is very unlike ‘Olibanumin its apperrance ; 
being always in pretty large, agglutinated 
masses, compased of light hrown and yellowish 





FROGS. 

prepared in the,.same manner by two. different. 
makers, Some:prefer: it very thin, others toler- 
ably thick ; some, of one colour ; some, of another ; 
while .others make it colourless or nearly so. 
The simpleat method: is to dissolve 14 lb. of 
ghell-lac. in 1. gallon of spirits of wine without 
heat. Copal, sandarac, mastic, and gum arabic 
are. sometimes used in. various proportions, ac- 
cording to the faney of the preparer. Some re- 
commend 12 ounces of shell-lac, 6 ounces of 
gum arabic, and 8 ounces of copal, to.! gallon of 
spirits of wine. A dark-coloured polish is pre- 
pared with 1 Ib. of shell-lac, $ 1b. of benzoin, 
and 1 gallon of spirits; or 14 lb. shell-lac, 4 
ounces of guaiacum, and 1 gallon of spirits. 
Dragon’s blood may also be used to give the re- 
quired tint. The hardest and most durable po- 
lish is made with shell-lac and spirits without 
any other ingredients. It is usual to make the 
varnish thicker than, is required for use, and to 
thin it down with spirit when being used. A 
tough polish is said to be produced from 1} lb. 
of shell-lac, 4 0z. of seed-lac, 4 oz. of sandarac, 
and 2 oz. of mastic to the gallon of spirit ; or 
2 lbs. of shell-lac and 4 oz. of thus to the gallon. 
A light-coloured varnish may be made with 
bleached or white lac; but this darkens by ex- 
posure to light. — Tomlinson. 

(8973) FRITILUARIA. Litiacesz.  Fritil- 
daria Imperialis. These are bulbous rooted plants 
with very showy flowers, growing wellin any 
light garden soil, the colours are various. They 
are increased by off-sets. 

(3974) FROGS are eaten in China, by all classes. 
‘They aré caught in a curious manner by tying a 
young andtenderjumper,just emerged from tadpole 
life by the waist to a fish-line, and lobling him 


up and down in the grass and grain of a mee 


field, where the old croakers are wont to harbour. 
As soon as one sees the young frog,sprawling and 
squirming in the grass, he makes a plunge at him 
and swallows him whole, whereupon he is iun- 
mediately conveyed to the frog-fisher’s basket, 
losing his life, liberty, and lunch together, for the 
bait-is rescued from his maw, and used again as 
long as life lasts.— William's. Middle Kingdom. 
Vol. 2. p. 48.—Frogs says Fortune, are in great 
demand in all the Chinese towns, both in the north 
and south, wherever I have been, and they were 


very'abundant in Nantsin. They abound in shallow. 
lakes and rice fields, and many of them are very. 


beautifully coloured, and look as if they had been 
painted by the hand of a first rate artist. The 
vendors of these animals:skin them in the streets 
inthe ‘most unmerciful and apparently cruel way 
which I have already deserrbed.—.4. Re 


and the: vender. employs himself in skinning 
_ them as he sits making sales. He is extremely 


expert at this part of his business. He takes up 


the frog in his left hand, and with a knife whi 





8.among | 
the Chin. p..843. Frogs seemed much in demand. | 
They are brought to.market in tubs and basketa, 





_ FROUTTS.- 

he holds in his right chops off the fore part of its 
head. The skin is then drawn back over: the 
body and duwn_ to the feet, ‘which are chopped 
off and thrown away.. ‘The poor frog, still-alive, 
but headless, skinless, and without’ feet, is then 
thrown into another tub, ‘and* ‘the operation is 
repeated on the rest in thesamé: way: Every 
now and then the artist lays down ‘his: knife, and 
takes up his scales to weigh these animals“for his 
customers and make his sales.. Everything in 
this civilised country whether it be gold or ‘sitver, 
geese or frogs, is sold by weight.—Fortune’s 
Residence in China, p. 45. oe er 

(3975) FRUITS. In few natural products is 
India more prolific than in its fruits. The pine- 
apple, mango, mangosteen, jambo, tamarind, &c., 
are amongst the best known, besides an infinite 
variety of smaller fruits partaken by the natives, 
either dried or in their curries. To the north, 
and in the hill-districts, peaches, grapes, ‘figs, 
&c., are both abundant and of good quality. 
[n the south and central parts of Hindustan the 
fruits and vegetables in general use amongst the 
people are melons, gourds, cucumbers, water- 
melons, plantains, guavas, jujubes, custard- 
apples, and figs. In some of the hill-districts 
the wild raspberry and a species of gooseberry 
are found in great abundance and of good quality. 


Fruits and seeds dried and used as Food in India. 


Almonds, both sweeé and 
DUO: inca ianit acta sate 


Apricots, (Khohanee,) ... dnd Caubul 


Plums, (Aloo Bokhara )..... N. W. India, from Caubul. 
Raisins, (Mounkka Kish- N. W. Iadia, from Istaulik, 


N. W, India‘and Bombay. 
N.W. India, from Kunawur 


mis Bedana,)........0e.000- &e. 
Figs, (Unjeer )..........ee00ee. N. W. India, from Canbul. 
Dates, (Choohara,) ........+- Bombay, from Persian Gulf. 
Pistacio Nuts, (Pista,).... N. ty - India, from Caubul, 
Pine Nuts, (Neoza Chil- ae 
Phozal |) eccasinieovesvens Do. do. se. 
ane 4 , Do. and Himalsyas and 
Walnuts, (Ukrot,)...20.... } mu (Oeshmere: 
Cocoanuts, dried Kernels, Bombay, from. Malsber 
(Copra,)..cercseoesssseces Coast. “ 


Dr. Faulkner observes, as, indeed, Dr. Royle 
has also observed, that large quantities of Ap- 
ples, Pears, and other fruits are annually import- 
ed into all the North-Western parts of Hindoostan 
from Cabool and Cashmere, It admits of little 
doubt that these fruits could be cultivated to 
perfection in the Himalayan mountains, at alti- 
tudes of from six thousand to seven thousand 
feet above the sea, and an advantageous traffic 
- them established in the hills.—Rayle, Pro. 

Ss. 7 : APE es 

Wild Fruits of Pegu.—These are: more. mume- 
rous than the cultivated fruits, and may be con- 


sidered under two heads, Ramely, gree fruits, 


employed rather as esculents vegetables, and sub- 
acid fruits. Of the first, the 
Ditlenia | Dien 
Aanthochymus pictoriue, Ny-an-gyee. 


. Wheet-foe. > 6) 
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FRUITS. 
Sandoricum indicum Yan-sa, a 
Raniliaoliginosa, Wambula.-. bee 


augifera ailenuata, Kya. 
neratia apelala. Than, | 
Ficus macrophylla, F. glomerata, 
Calamus, Borassus, Cocus. | 
are used as an addition to curries. The sub-acid 
wild fruits, eaten only in their ripe state, are the 
berry of Flacourtia cataphracta, with much of 
the appearance and flavor of a plum. 
Pierardia Sapoa, which resembles the loguat, but which 
grows in bunches like the leechee. It is equal to either 
of those fruits aad might be greatly improved no doubt by 
cultivation. It is very plentiful in the Rangoon market 
from the end of April tu the Middle of May. Kanuo- 
kuzza Burmese. 
Garcinia Cowa, or wild mangesteen. 
Spondias acuminata, or long Plum. 
Spondias mangifera, the fruit. is suid to be pleasant, 
flavor like the mangoe. Kwai. 
aman juyube, Uzce. 
Mangifera oppositifolia, or wild mangoe —‘Tan-thayet 
Syzigium balsamicum, a purple berry, with a pleasant flayor. 
Psidium pomiferum, a lurge yellow berry. Malaka. 
Phyllanthus embclia, a large green berry, found in a dry state 
in the bazars. lizee phoo. 
Antidesma paniculata, small sour plum. Kyet-tha-hen. 

‘To which may be added the albuminous seeds 
of Merinda bracteata, the bean of Inga donecan, 
the acorn of Castanea indica, and the seed of the 
Jack, which when roasted are articles of food ; 
while an infusion of the fruit of Elaeodendron 
orientale is drunk by the Burmese as. tea.— 
McClelland. 

Table Fruits.—There is a great variety of 
fruits indigenous and exotic in the Tenasserim 
Territories, and to a_ native, who while a 
child eats a raw sweet potate with as must zest 
asa European would an apple, they are no 
doubt considered unsurpassable. The ancicnt 
Celts eatacorns, and the modern Californians 
still use acorn bread, and the Burmese and Ka- 
rens eat fruits which are but little superior to an 
acorn. Some however, are thought to be delici- 
ous and are held in high repute ; but in general 
‘ they are much inferior to the fruits of temperate 
climates.—Mason. ‘The only trees to the cultiva- 
‘tion of which the Chinese pay any attention, are 
the fruit-bearing kinds ; and in some places 
there are very fair orchards containing the Mango, 
Leechee, Longan; Wangpee, Orange, Citrons, 
and Pumelows. Mortune’s Wanderings, page 22. 
There are, however, two fruits cultivated in 
Chusan which are of considerable excellence, the 
one is called yangmai : it is a scarlet fruit, not 
unlike an arbutus or strawberry, but having a 
stone like a plum in the centre, the other 1s the 
Kurn-quat, a small = of .Citrus, about the 
size of an oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind and 
sharp acid pulp. This fruit is well known in a 
preserved state by those who have any inter- 
course with Canton, and a small quantity 1s ge- 
«nerally sent to England as presents every year. 
‘Preserved in sugar, according to the Chinese me- 
thod, it is excellent. Groves of the kum-quat are 
common on all the hill-sides of Chusan. The 
bush grows from three to six feet high, ana when 
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FUMARIA. 

covered with its orange-colored fruit, is a very 
retty object —Fortune’s Wanderings, page 69. 

The shaddock, plantain, ‘and persimmon, 
are common, and several varieties are etium- 
erated of each; the plantain is eaten raw and 
cooked, and forms no inconsiderable item ‘in 
the subsistence of the poor. Thepomegranate, 
carainbola or tifee gooseberry, mango, custard- 
apple, pine-apple, rose-apple breadfruit, fig, 
euava, and olive, some of them as good and 
others inferior to what are found in other contries, 
increase the list. The whampe, lich, lungan, 
or “ dragon’s eyes,” and Joguat, are the native 
names of four indigenous fruits at Canton. The 
first resembles a grape in size. and a gooseberry 
the loquat. (Hriobotrya) is a kind of 
inedlar. The lichi looks like a stawberry in size 
and shape; the fough, rough red skin incloses a 
sweet. watery pulp of a whitish color surrounding 
a hard seed. Grapes are plenty and _ tolerably 
good but the Chinese have not yet ascertained 
that they contain wine; at least none is made. 
—-William’s Middie Kingdom, Vol Xl, page 45. 


(3976) FUCUS. Agar-agar is the Malay name 
for a species of marine alga, the Fucus sacchari- 
nus of botanists; growing on the rocky shores 
ot many of the Malavan islands, and forming a 
considerable article of sxport to China by junks. 
It is esculent when boiled to a jelly, and is also 
used by the Chinese as a vegetable glue.— Craw- 
furd Die: page 6. 


(3977) FUCHSIA. ONAGRACEE. Fuchsia 
hybrida.—This is a beautiful genus of plants, 


and can only be cultivated during the rains and 
cold season, as they die off with every care taken, 
during the hot weather, they grow freely from 
slips, procurable at the Neilgherries, and may be 
sent to a great distance if packed either in a tin 
case, or bamboo, surrounded with damp moss, 
the soil in which they strike best is a light sandy 
loam, the slips until they have thrown out 
strong shoots, and leaves must never be exposed 
to the sun, and even then only early in the 
morning.—Riddell, It is much to be regretted 
that this splendid family of plants will not suc- 
ceed on the plains.—-/afrey. | 


(3978) FULLER'S EARTH. 

Terre a foulon, Fr. | Walkererde. Ger. 

A soft, dull, greasy kind of clay, usually of a 
greenish-brown colour. It is used if the fulling 
of cloth, from its property of absorbing oil ee, 
greasy matter. It is found in various parts of 
the South of England. Two kinds are distin- 
guished ; yellow earth, the best, employed for the 
fner cloths of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire ; 
and glue earth, principally used in fulling coarser 
cloths in Yorkshire.—Waterston. Faulkner. 
(3979) FUMARIA from the Latin bums, . 
smoke, in allusion to the unpleasant smell which 


lit exhales ; the French, with the same meaning, 
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FUNGI. 


call it Fumeterre;-aud hence our English word 
Fumitory), a genus of plants the type of the na- 


tural order. Zwmariacee. . It has 4 petals, .the 


upper, ong. spurced at the base, 2. sepals, diadel- : 
pbons.. stamens, fruit indehiscent and 1-seeded. | 
There.are about. 12.species of Fumaria, which are’ 
smooth slendey herbs, with small racemose white 


or purplish flowers.—- Ling. Cyc. = | 


(8980) FUMARIA OFFICINALIS, or FU- 
MITORY, is used as‘a bitter tonic, and diaphore- 
tic in Europe. ~Ainslie under the head F. oftici- 
nalis, gives ‘the following synonymes —Shatra, 
Pers. and Duk:—Pit-papra, Hind. 
metic, Avab. He states he found the dried plant 
in a drnggist’s shop in ‘lrichinopoly, and that. 
the Elakeems consider it diuretic. Among fu- 
ropean practitioners, it was long regarded as a 
valuable tonic and alterative.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 184. 


(3981) FUMARIA PARVIFLORA has ovate 
sepals as broad as the corolla and about two- 
thirds shorter. It greatly resembles F. officina- 
dis, but is smaller in all its parts. The flowers 
are of a pale-red colour. [t is found in Kent, 
and is also very common in the Kast Indies, 
where it is used as a medicine. The leaves have a 
Intter taste, and Dr. Whitlaw Ainslie mentions it 
in his ‘ Materia Medica of Hindostan.’ The 
Mohammedans employ it as a diuretic, and in 
maniacal cases. ‘I'he plants of this order have 
watery juice, are common in the Himalayas from 
Nepal to Cashmere, and contain a bitter princi- 
ple. — Ang. Cyc. O'Shaughnessy. Fumaria_parvi- 
flora, (PITPARA), is considered to be identical with 
the xarvos of the Greeks ; it is much used inthe 
Upper Provinces, mixed with black pepper, in 
the treatment of intermittent fevers.-—O’ Sh. 

(3982) FUMITORY. 


Bucklut ul-melic. Aran. 

Shahtra, Duk, ' 

Fameterre, Fr. 

This plant is a tonic, and is supposed to be 
useful in leprous affections. It is a common 
weed in English corn-fields ; and like inany other 
medicines, has had its day of good repute. It 
is procurable in most Indian bazars. 


(3983) FUNGI. 
| Kana kuchoo, Hip. 
Under this name botanists comprehend not 


Pit-papra, Guz. & Hinp, 
Shahtra, Pers. 


only the various races of mushrooms, toad-: 


stools, and similar productions, but a large 
number of microscopic plants forming the ap- 
pearances called mouldiness, mildew, smut, 
rush, brand, dry-rot, &c. Notice has been oc- 
casionally taken of these plants under their. re- 
spective heads; in this place some general account 
will be given of ,them as a large natural order. 
The. common, field mushroom, the morel and 
truffle, are the species of this order most usually 
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Buckiutut- | tween those parts of Tibet investigated by Dr. 














eatén. But several poisonous fungi so closely re- 
semble the common mushroom, that... the utmost 
caution is necessary in their use. No test whatever, 
whether botanical or chemical, can be relied on to 
distinguish the dangerous from the wholesome 
kinds. Special cultivation. is the only sure made of 
procuring the mushroomf invariably good quali- 
ty—O' Shaughnessy, page 673..Dr, Hooker says 
| that in conclusion, I shall beg to add ia few words 
on the Fungi of the Himalayas, so far as they 
have at present been. investigated. As regards 
these there is a marked difference, as might be 
anticipated from the nature of the climates be- 





| Thomson, and the more southern regions. The 
‘fungi found by Dr. Thomson were but few in 
number, and for the most part of very ordinary 
‘forms, differing but little from the produce of a 
Nuropean wood. Some, however, grow to a very 
large size, as, for instance, Polyporas Somentarius, 
on poplars near Iskardo, exceeding in dimensions 
anything which this species exhibits in Europe. 
A very fine &cidium also infests the fir trees 
(/bies Smithiana), a figure of which has been 
given in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 1859, p. 
627, under the name of Beidium Thomsoni. This 
13 allied to the Hexenbesen of the German forests, 
but is a finer species and quite distinct. Polypo- 
rus oblectans, Qeaster linbatus, Geaster mammo- 
sus, Erysiphe taurica, a Boletus infested with 
Sepedonium mycophilum, Scleroderma verrucosum, 
an Acidinm, and a Uromyces, both on Mulgedium 
Tataricum, about half-a-dozen Agarics, one at an 
altitude of 16,000 feet above the Nubra river, a 
Lycoperdon, and Morcheilla semilibera, which is 
eaten in Kashmir, and exported when dry to the 
plains of India, make up the list of fungi.— 





| Hooker's Himalay. Journal, Vol. U. page 381. 


The region of Sikkim is perhaps the most pro- 
chuctive in fleshy fungi of any in the world, both 
as regards numbers and species, and Eastern 
Nepal and K hasia yield also an abundant harvest. 
The forms are for the most part European, 
though the species are scarcely ever quite identi- 
cal. The dimensions of many are truly gigantic, 
and many species afford abundant food to the 
natives. Mixed with European forms a few more 
decidedly tropical occur, and amongst those of 
East Nepal is a Lentinus which has the curious 


| property of staining every thing which touches it 


of a deep rhubarb yellow, and is not exceeded in 
magnificence by any tropical species. The 
Polypori are often identical with those of Java, 
Ceylon, and the Philippine Isles, and the curious 
Trichocoma paradoxum which was first found by 
Junghuhn in Java, and very recently by Dr. 
Harvey m’ Ceylon, occurs abundantly on the 
deeayed trunks of laurels, as it: does in South 
Carolina. The curious gefus Mitremyoes also is 
seattered here and there, though not under the 
American form, but’ that whieh occurs in Java. 
Though dymenomyeetes are.so abundant, the 
mu 4 


FURNITURE. 


‘Diseomycetes and Ascomycetes are comparatively: 
rare, and very few: species indeed of Spheria were 


gathered. One curious matter ia, that amongst 
the: very extensive collection which have been 
made there is: scarcely a single new genus. | The 
species. moreover in Sikkim are quite different, 
except in the case of some more or less cosmopo- 
lite species from those of Hastern Nepal and 
Khasia : scarcely a single Lactarius or Cortinarius 
for instance occurs in Sikkim, though there are 
several in Khasia.. The genus Boletus through 
the whole district assumes the most magnificent 
forms, which are generally very different from 
anything in Europe.—Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 
TI. page 882. » | 

(3984) FURNITURE. The natives of India 
have been long celebrated for the great 
patience and fidelity with which they imitate the 
most elaborate details either of art or manu- 
facture, but they are generally deficient in design, 
and the articles exhibited prove that much may 
still be done to infuse artistic taste and bold- 
ness of execution when the better principles of 
art are brought to bear upon this branch of 
industry. The following is a Tabular View of 
the woods used for furniture in Madras contri- 
buted by Dr. Cleghorn. 
_ ComMON Furniture. | 

1 Chitagong wood. 


CARVED AND ORNAMENT- 
TAL FURNITURE, 


2 Teak wood. I] Ebony. 
. 3 Toon. © 9 arabe or 
4 Jack. East Indian Rosewood. 


3 Satin wood. 
5 Kiaboca wood. 

1. The Chittagong wood (Chickrassia tabula- 
ris) is more used at Madras in the making of 
furniture than any other wood. It is light, 
cheap and durable. 


2. Lhe Teak (Tectonia grandis) is probably 
the most durable of all timbers, it is very hard, 
and very heavy. It is extensively used for bul- 
Jock trunks and for house and camp furniture, 
for which it is well adapted, as it does not split. 


3. The Toon (Cedrela toona) resembles its 
congeners, chittagong wood and mahogany, and 
is very much used for furniture all over the 
Peninsula. | 

4. The Jackwood (Artocarpus integrifolia) is 
an excellent timber, at first yellow, but after- 
wards brown, when made into tables and well 
kept it attains a polish, little inferior to maho- 
gany. In England it is used as well as satin 
wood for making backs of hair brushes, &. 

1. Black Ebony. (Diospyros melanozylon). 
This well known and much admired wood, lignum 
nigrum, non variegatum ? is very hard, heavy, 
and susceptible of a high polish. It is seldom 
obtained of great size. tt 3 

Q. East Indian Blackwood or Rosewood, is an 


excellent heavy wood, suited for the best furni- 


tare.. It can be procured in large quantities, and 


FUSTIC. 

of considerable size, the woed:contains much oil. 
In large panels it is liable to split. . 
— -§. «Satin wood (Swietenia chlororylon) is hard 
in its character and when polished it is very 
beautiful atid has a satiny lustre, it is much used 
for picture frames, rivalling' the birds eye maple 
of America. Jt is occasionally used by cabinet 
makers for general furniture, but it is ‘liable to 
split. Boe gat ee ee 

4. Sandal wood (Santalum album) is found 
in abundance in Mysore and Canara; it is chiefly 
remarkable for its agreeable fragrance, which is 
a preservative against insects. It 1s much used 
in making work boxes, walking sticks, penhold- 
ers, and others small articles, of fine ornament. 
but cannot be procured of a large size. a 


5. Kiadoca wood (Pterospermum indicum.) Is 
imported from Singapore It is beautifully mot- 
tled, of different tints, evidently produced by ex- 
cresceuces from the tree. The wood is chiefly 
used for inlaying or for making desks, snuff 
boxes, puzzles, &c.—M. £. of 1855. | 

(3985) FURS. Are the skins of different 
animals, covered, for the most part with thick 
fine hair; the inner side being converted by a 
peculiar curing process, into a sort of leather. 
Furs, previously to heir undergoing this process, 
are termed Peliry. ‘she fur of the flying squirrel 
(Pteromys petaurista) is of such a very fine des- 
eription, that we doubt not that it would excite 
much interest at home. 

(3986) FUSTIC. 

Gheelhout, Dur. 

Bois jaune de Bresil, Fr. 

Gelbholz, Fustick, Grr. 

A dye-wood, the produce of a large tree, (Jfo- 
rus tinctoria), MACLURA TINCTORIA, a native of 
the tropical parts of America, and the West 
Indies. The wood is of a sulphur colour, and 
the yellow dye which it affords, though extremely 
durable when in combination with an alumi- 
nous base, vet being dull and muddy, is chiefly 
employed in compound colours. Fustic is ob- 
tained from Maclura tinctoria, or Broussonetia 
tinctoria, Kunth, a large and handsome evergreen 
tree, growing in South America and the West 
Indies. The wood is extensively used as an in- 
gredient in the dyeing of yellow, and is largely 
imported for that purpose. Fustic, dye-stuff, 
the dois-jaune of the French, is the wood of the 
Morus tinctoria, a large tree growing in Brazil, 
Jamaica, and most of the West Indian islands. 
A concentrated decoction of fustic, deposits, on 
cooling, a yellow crystalline matter named morine. 
1 part of fustic boiled in 10 of water for 15 
minutes, gives a'yellow decoction, which gradu- 
ally deposits morine. The decoction is inodo- 
rous, slightly astringent arid’bitter, and precipi- 
tates gelatine. With protochloride’ of tin, and 
with alum, it gives yellow precipitates ; orange- 
coloured with acetate of lead; yellow-brown with 


Legno giallo de Brasilio, It. 
Palo del Braasilamrillo, Sr. 
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acetate of coppar, and «lark olive with persulphate 
of iron. With sulphuric acid, it gives an orange- 
coloured precipitate, soluble in excess of the acid. 
It ig reddened by nitric acid, and. rendered pater 
by oxalic and by aceticacid. .'‘The yellow of fus- 
tic is said to produce several greens with indigo, 
with which itunites well. By the new tariff, 
fustic is admitted. into the United Kingdom free 
of dutv.— Zamdinson. ‘The name appears to be de- 
rived from Fustet, the French name of a yellow 
dye-wood,. the produce of Venetian sumach. <A 
wood similar in colour and uses, but larger in 
size, having. been subsequently imported from 
the New World, had the same name applied to 
it with the addition of Old, while the other, be- 
ing smaller, is called Young Fustic; but these, 
so far from being the produce of the same tree 
at different ages, do not even belony to the same 
genus. Young Fustic, or as it is sometimes 
called Zante Fustic, is the produce of Rhus cofi- 
nus (Auacardiacee), a native of Italy, the South 
of France, and of Greece ; much of it is exported 
from Patras in the Morea; and it also extends 
into Asia. It is supposed to be the Cotinus of 
Pliny, being still called Scotinoo near Valcimara. 
in the Apennines, where it is cultivated on ac- 
count of its uses in tanning. ‘The root and the 
wood of this shrub are both imported, deprived 
of their bark, and employed for dyeing a yellow 
colour approaching to orange, upon wool or cot- 
tons, prepared either with alum or the nitro-mu- 
riate of tin with the addition of tartar. ‘Ihe co- 
Jour is a beautiful bright yellow, and permanent 
when proper mordants are employed. 
small quantities of this kind of Fustic are im- 
ported. Dr. Sibthorp was of opinion that Rham- 
nus infectoria, or R. olevides, of which the ber- 
ries are called French and Persian Lerries, yicld- 
ed the Fustic of commerce, and informs us that 
its yellow wood is called by the Greeks ‘ chry- 
soxylon. He also thought that it was the Lyci- 
um of Dioscorides, but this has been shown by 
Dr. Royle to be a species of Berderis, of which 
genus all the species have yellow wood. Old Fus- 
tic, the ‘ Bois Jaune’ of the French, is on the con- 
trary the produce of a large tree, Morus ¢inctoria, 
the Dyer’s Mulberry, of the natural family of 
Urticacee, a native of ‘Tropical America and the 
West India Islands. he tree attains a height of 
60 feet ; the wood is yellow-coloured, hard, and 
strong, but easily splintered, and is imported in 
the form of large logs or blocks. The yellow, 


Only 


GERTNERA RACEMOSA- 


colour which it affords.with an aluminous base, 
though durable, is not wery’bright. “M. Chaptal 
discovered that glue, by precipitating its tannin 
enabled its decoctions . to.dye yellow, almost as 
bright as those of weld and quercitron bark. The 
Fustic from Cuba is preferred, and fetches the 
highest price, varying from 82. to 92. 10s., while 
that from Jamaica or Columbia varies from 5/. 
10s. to 67. 10s. per ton. The tree is figured by 
Sloane, and noticed by Maregrave and Piso. 
Browne describes it as a-native of Jamaica, and 
deserving the attention of planters, as it is: only 
propagated by birds, who are fond of its sweet 
roundish fruit. The several countries from which 
Fustic was imported, and the respective quan- 
tities received from each, were in 1836— 


‘Tons. 
Italy and the Italian Islands ... 4, 


Tonian Islands ... ... ahi 72 
Morea and Greek Islands ... 18 
British North American colonies 103 
British West Indies ves 2053 
United States of America dea 226 
Mexico os a see 172 
Columbia ene a. 1913 
Brazil a sis oe 356 
Total oars she 4917 


The quantity entered for home consumption in 
the United Kingdom was 1,731 tons in 1847, 
1,653 in 1848, and 1,842 tons in 1849. Ninety 
one tons were shipped from Montego Bay, 
Jamaica, in the first six months of 1851. In 
1850 the quantity imported into Liverpool was 


9808 tons, of this 1771 tons Were re-exported. 


(Simmonds, Zhe Commercial Products of the 
Vegeluble Kingdom, page 485). Of Fustic England 
imports from 1,500 to 2,000 tons annually. We 
derive our supplies from Brazil, Tampico, Puerto 
Cabello, Cuba, and Jamaica. The best is obtained 
from Cuba, for, while the common white fustic 
from Jamaica and the Spanish Main fetches only 
£5 10s. to 6£ 10s. the ton, that of Cuba realizes 
from £8 to £9 10s. the ton. Simmonds, page 446. 
(3987) FUSTIAN, | 
Fustein; Dut 
Futaine ; Fr. 
Barchent; Ger, 
Fustagno, Vrustagno, It. 
Re kind of cotton stuff, wealed or ribbed on one 
side, 


Barchan ; Pon. 
Bumasea ; Rvs: 
Fustan. Sp, 


_ (8988) GAB, Fruits of Dyospyros embryor- - (8989) GAERTNERA RACEMOSA Brancn- 
teris, the size of a small orange ; deep green, with ING. GERINERA. Maltilate, Hinn, 

a rusty dust ; strongly astringent and. mucilagi-| A fine specimen runs over :some trees in the 
nous.—Jrvine, Med. Top. | lomiet bagh. at Ajmeer. This. is a fine and 
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fragrant flowered creeper, and very hardy,—G@eud. 
Med. Top. p.192. Wight in Icones, gives also 
G. Konig, — 

(3990) GAILLARDIA PICTA. These flower- 
ing plants are chiefly from North America, grown 
in any garden soil, and may be increased by di- 
viding the roots, common everywhere, the scent 
of some of the species is unpleasant.— Riddell. 


(8991) GAJUBA. Leaves and - triangular 
stalks of a small succulent plant, brought from 
Bombay, heating, and used as a purge.—Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 135. 

— (3992) GAJUR. Daucus Garota :—Carrot. 
(3993) GALANGAL. 
Colenjun, Guz. Hip. — | 
Galanga, Fr. | 
A brown tuberose root, with a faint, aromatic 

smell, and pungent taste, like a mixture of pep- 

per and ginger. Galanga, or Galangal, is usually 
supposed to have been introduced by the Arabs, 
but it was previously mentioned by Attius. The 

Arabs call it Kholingan, which appears to be 

derived from the Hindoo Koolinjan, or Sanscrit 

Koolunjuna, ‘indicating the country whence they 

derived the reot, as well as the people from 
whom they obtained their information respecting 
its uses. The plant which yielded this root was 
long unknown, and it was supposed to be that of 
a Pepper, ef an Iris, of Acorus Calamus, or to be 
the Acorus of the ancients. Kempferia Galanga 
was so called from its aromatic roots being sup- 
posed to be the true Galangal. The tubers of Cy- 
perus longus were sometimes substituted, and call- 
ed English Galangal. Two kinds, the large and 
the small galangal, are described ; thesc are usually 
considered to be derived from the same plant at 
different stages of its growth, but Dr. Ainslie, in his 
‘ Materia Indica,’ insists upon the greater value 
of the lesser, as this is warmer and more fra- 
grant, and therefore highly prized in India. It 
is a native of China, and the plant producing it 
is unknown. Dr. Ainslie does not prove that it 
is the Galangal minor of Europe. ‘The (Great- 
er Galangal has long been known to be the 
produce of a Scitamineous plant, the Galanga 


Galgant, Grr, 


major of Bumphius (‘ Herb. Amb.’ 5. t. 63), | 


which is the Adpinia galanga of Wildenow, 
and a native of Chima and the Malayan Ar- 
chipelago. It ¢s:feilly described by Dr. Rox- 
burgh, in his ‘ Flora Indica,’ vol. i. p. 28, ed. 
Wall. The roots, perennial and tuberous, like 
those of the ginger, were ascertained by Sir 
Joseph Banks and Dr. Comb to be identical with 


the Galanga major of the shops. Thisis cylin- 


drical, often forked, thick as the thumb, reddish- 
brown externally, marked with whitish circular 
-yings, internally lighter coloured, of an agreeable 
aromatic smell, and a hot spicy taste, hke a mix- 
ture of pepper and ginger, with some bitterness. 
‘Fhe stem is perennial, or at least’ more durable 


GALBANUM. 
than those of herbaceous plants. When in flower, 
about 6 or 7 feet in length ; its Jower half in- 
vested by leafless sheaths.. ‘The leaves are: two- 
ranked, lanceolar, from:12:.to 24. inches long, 
and‘from 4 to 6: inches broad:. ~Panical -termi- 
nal, crownéd with numerous branches, each sup- 
porting from two to five pale greemish-white and 
somewhat fragrant tlowera in April and May. iu 
Calcutta, where the seeds ripen,’ though rarely 
in November. Several species of this genus 
have roots with somewhat similar properties. 
Thus Aipinia alba and A. Obinensis are much 
used by the Malays and Chinese; the former has 
hence been called Galanga alba of Kesnig ; and 
the latter has an aromatic root with an acrid 
burning flavour. ‘The fragrant root of .d/puna 
nuéans is sometimes brought to Engkand, accord- 
ing to Dr. Roxburgh, for Galanga major. Its 
leaves, when bruised, have a strong smell of 
cardamoms, and the Cardamomum. plant is fre- 
quently placed in this genus, but bas been des- 
cribed under Elettaria.—Hng. Cye.p. 912. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Honighberger (p. 278) the natives 
of Lahore are of opinion that the root of piper 
Betel (Pankejer) is what the Persians call Koo- 
lian, which is the Indian Galanga. Galanga root 
is a good deal used ia China, and forms an arti- 
cle of commerce, fetcKng in the London market 
from 12s. to 16s. per twt. in bond. kts taste 
is peppery and aromatic. Hxternally the color 
of the root-stecks is reddish brown, internally 
pale reddish white. 1,286 cwt. of Galangal root, 
yalued at 2,880 dollars, was exported from Can- 
ton in 1850.—Simmond’s Comml. Product, p. 418. 


(3994) GALBANUM. 

| Galbanum ; Lat. 
Beerzud Pers. 

Khelbetiah, Hsarew, 


xarBarvy GREER. 


Barzud ; ARAB, 
Galbanam ; Fr. 
Mutterharz ; GER. 
Bireeja > HIND, 
Galbano; Ir. 

Galbaniwm occurs in agglutinated plastic masses, 
nixed with seeds and fragments of leaves, of 
vreasy aspect, adhering strongly to the fingers, 
by which it is quickly softened ; white, brittle 
tears occur in the mass resembling pine resin ; 

-in odour this drag is analogous to ammoniacum ; 
‘its taste is hot, aerid, and bitter. ‘The essential 
! oil is colourless, but becomes yellow by. keeping 
it distilled from water ; of a deep blue if 
distilled by direct heat. Water dissolves 
about a fourth of this drug, but deposits the 
greater part again; weak alcohol dissolves it 
altogether. lis properties are the same in kind as 
those of asafietida, but it is much less power- 
ful.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 367. Though the 
diug called by this name is one of those 
which have been the longest known, the plant 
which yields it still remains undetermined, though 
itis stated by old writers to’ be a native of 
Syria. The Greek mame Chalbane (yarpdvm) 4s 
evidently the ‘same-as the Hebrew Chelbenah,:by 
which the same substance {s ‘supposed to be al- 
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GALBANUM. GALBANUM. - 
luded to in the book .of Exodus. -Arabiud-au- | which is admitted:inte -the Edimbargh Pharma- 
thors describe 1t under the name Barzud,; ':The copeeia. Opsidia gkliamsera, ‘tribe’ - Sinyrmer. 
Persians call it Birzud, and_ give Birceja as its | But there is equal anvertdinty about all.— Royle. 
Hindoo synonym. That the ‘same substance is |One plant, oftendescribed:as - yiekling this long- 
intended, is evident from Khulyan and_ Metonyon | known guin-resin, is Sxbon galbanum, a native 
as stated by Dr.‘Royle (<Ilustr. Himal. Bot,’ lof the Cape of Good Hope, which Hermam 
p- 23), being given as its Greek synonyins, Which | describes as yielding spontaneously,” by incision, 
are evident corraptions of Chalbane and Meto- | a gummy, resinous juice, similar to Galbanum ; 
pion, the names of this substance in Dioscorides. | but Mr. Don has observed that this plant posses- 
The plant vielding this substance is called Kin- | sess neither the smell nor the taste of Galbarium, 
neh and Nafeel by Arabian and Persian authors, | but in these particulars agrees better with fen- 
by whom it is deseribed as being joincd, thorny, |nel; and its fruit has no resemblance whatever 
and fragrant. Under the first name it is noticed |to that found in the gum. {Lhe fruit, commonly 
in the original of Avicenna, but omitted in the |ealled seed, was early ascertained by Lobel to be 
Latin translation. D’ Herbelot (* Bibl. Orient.’) | that of an Umbelliferous Plant, broad and folia- 
however states, that the plant yielding Galbanum | ceous, which he picked out of Galbanem, and 
is called Ghiarkust in Persia. These names are having sowed, obtained a plant, which he has 
interesting only as showing that both the plant | figured under the name of Ferula galbantfera. 
and gum-resin appear to have been familiarly |This has heen lost or become confounded with 
known to both Arabians and Persians, and that | other species; but it is probable that itavas the 
therefore the former is probably a native of plant yielding Galbanum, as Mr. Don has re- 
these countries, though usually stated to be cently obtained fruit in like manner, and some- 
only a native of Syria. But if so, it could thine similar, which he has determined to be 
hardly have escaped the notice of the numerous | allied to the genus Sier, but ditfering in the ab- 
travellers who have visited that country.— £ing. | sence of dorsal resiniferous eanals, and the eom- 
Cyc. According to Dr.Royle,Galbanum is suppos- | inissure being furnished with only two. ‘The 
ed to be the same substance as the Chelbenah of carpels are about 9 lines in length and 4 lines 
Scripture (v. Cycl. of Biblical Lit.), as this word broad, flat internally and somewhat converse 
is very similar to the xaA8avy of the Greeks, which | external lv. As the plant is still unknown, it is 
was known to Hippocrates, and is described by | well worthy the investigation of travellers in 
Dioscorides, who gives werwmoy as an aidditional | the Kast, who might otherwise suppose, from 
name. ‘Theophrastus had long previously stated | the name. assigned from the seed, havine been 
that it was the produce of a Panar, Dioscorides | adopted in the ‘ London Pharmacopeia,’ that 
of a Ferata of Syria. But this word had a wide | the plant was as well known as its product.--Eyg. 
geographical signification in ancient times. Ara- Cyc. (Galbanum is imported from India and the 
bic and Persian authors seem to have been well Levant, having probably been brought down 
acquainted with the plant, as they give Ainneh and {the Persian Gulf. It is usually met with in 
nifeel as its names, and darzud as that of the |imasses of a brownish-yellow colour more or less 
gum-resin. 1) Herbelot states that this is the translucent and shining, sometimes in small tears 
same as the pirzed of the Persians, who call the | which are of a paler or cven yellowish colour. — 
plant yielding it giarkhust. But whatever the foyle.Vhree sorts of Galbanuin are distinguished: 
plant may be, it is unknown to botanists. J sobel | —-1. Galbanuin in grains or tears; 2. Galbanum 
attempted to ascertain it by sowing some of the {in masses ; and 3. Persian Galbanum. ‘The two 
seeds which he found attached to Galbanum, and | former come from Africa, especially A‘thiopia : 
obtained Furuta Ferulago, a native of North |the third sort fromm Persia. Galbanum in tears 
Africa and of Asia Minor, but which is not {is most likely the spontaneous exudation from 
known to yield Galbanum ; while Busou gal- | the plaut; and that in masses, obtained by in- 
bantferum,which is sometimes adduced, is a native |cisious. The first sort occurs in irregular gene- 
of the Cape of Crood Hope. ‘The late Professor Don rally oblong grains, mostly distinct, but same- 
having found some seeds sticking to Galbanum, | times agglutinated together, about the size of a 
named the plant yielding them, though yet un- {lentil or small pea, of a colour verging from 
known, Galbanum officinale, belonging to the | whitish into yellowish-brown, amore or less dia- 
tribe Silerine, which is admitted in the London phanous, opaque, or shining with a Tesinous 
Pharmacopeeia. But these fruits may, or not, be | lustre. The odour is strongly balsamic, and 
those ‘of the Galbanum plant. “Dr. Lindley has | disagreeable. The taste is resinous, sharp, pitter, 
In consequenee suggested another plant, of which j and disagreeable. - Specitic — » Lele. dt 
he received the fraits from Sir John Macnell.'This | is partially soluble in alcohol, and the solution, 
grows at Durrood, near Nishapore, in Khoras- |as well asthe strong white smoke which is evolv- 
san, tnd yiekis a gum-resin of which a specimen led when Gatbanum is melted : ha platinum 
seen by Dr. Pereira did not correspond ‘with any | spdon, reddens litmus. paper. | ‘It consists chiefly 
known'gum resin. Dr Royle ‘has several such in } of resin, gum, volatile oil, anda trace of malic 
his collection, Br, Ein y has named the plant ‘acid. Galbanum in masses‘ consists of ‘irregular 
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GALEGA. 
pieces of a yellowish or dark brewn colour ; the 
odour is stronger than that of the preceding kiad, 


bles, except that at can be precured only. during 
the low temperature of winter. Geiger says that 


when this variety is pure, it is not. to be reckon- 


ed inferior to the former. Persian Galbanum, 
being very soft and temacious, is sent in skins or 
chests. It often contains many fragments of 
plants. Galbanum, like other umbelliferous 
gum-resins, is anti-spasmodic, expectorant, and 
externally rubefacient. It is inferior in power 
to assafeetida, but usually associated with it in 
pills and plasters. —Hng!. Cyc. Vol. Il. pp. 911 
ana 912. Dr. McClelland says that the plant 
affording this article is not well known, but Dr. 
Ainslie, as quoted by Dr. Royle, states its 
Hindustani name to be Kinneh-he-gond, and the 
latter author observes that a gum resin, known 
in India under the name of Ktaneh-ke-gond, is 
afforded by an exudation from the bark of Odina 
wodier. Now this tree constitutes probably a 
larger proportion of the forests both in the Prome 
and Tharawaddy districts than any other, and if 
found to afford Galdanum, might be rendered an 
important addition to the resources of the Pro- 
vinee.— Mc Clellund. 

(3995) GALEDUPA ARBOREA anv GA- 
LEDUPA TETRAPETALA. Both of these yield 
an oil expressed from the seed, called in Bengal 
Kurunga ka-tel, which is used for burning, as 
well as medicinally for external use as an embro- 
cation. In ‘Tenasserim and VTegu, they are 
both very common trees, more especially in the 
Vrome district. The seed is large aud might be 
collected in any quantity.— McClelland. Wight 
in Icones, gives also G. elliptica and G. piscidia. 

(3996) GALEDUPA INDICA, Ponea Rueep, 

Kurmeja or Kenja, Hinp ; Ganaga, ‘Txr, 

A pretty large timber tree, from forty to fifty 
feet high, common all over the Indian Penin- 
sula, in Bengal &c. Jueaves deciduous at the 
end. of the cold season, and in about a month 
are succeeded by the new foliage. It flowers 
during the hot season, and the seed ripens to- 
ward the close of the year. ‘The wood of this tree 
is light, white and firm ; it serves for a variety of 
economical purposes. Branches stuck in the 
ground grow readily, grass and almost every 
thing else grows well under its shade. The seeds 
yield an useful oil Rohde M.S.8. 

(3997) GALEDUPA TETRAPETALA. The 
flowers of this yield a fine red dye —Mc Clelland. 
See G. ARBOREA, = | | 

(3998) GALEGA ORIENTALIS, reevumr- 
Nos&. These are tolerably ornamental plants, and 
as they form a bush of small size they require 
room when planted out, the colours are mostly 
blue and white.—Riddell. Wight in Icones gives 
Galega Heyneana, 388; incana, 371; penta- 
phyla, 370; spinosa, 372. ; | 
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' (3999) GALENA,: Leap. GLANCE, Leap 
Org, SULPHURET OF LBaD. ':: fe a ae 
which, in its general characters, it much resem- | 


| Plomb sulfure, Fr. | : Bleiglanz, Ger. - - 
The richest ore of | lead, and from which that 
metal is chiefly obtained. As met. with in com- 
merce it isin heavy, shining, blagk, or bluish 
lead-coloured cubical masses ; having a great re- 
semblance to the sulphuret of Antimony (Guz. 
Hind. Soormah), for which it. is very frequently 
mistaken. Localities, the lead hills in Lanark- 
shire, and other places. —Fuulkuer. At the 
Madras Iixhibition of 1857 a rich ore of Argen- 
tiferous Galena was exhibited from Martaban by 
Dr. Brandis, granular, or in minute crystals, with 
silver passing through it in thready veins. This 
ore assayed by Dr. Scott contains about 81) per 
cent of silver lead. The quantity of silver was 
found to vary in the portion examined from 7) 
to 300 ounces in the ton of ore. It is impossi- 
ble therefore to say what its commercial value 
may be, unless an average sample were obtained, 
but if the ore exists in any quantity and of the 
saine quality as that examined, it is a most valu- 
able one, and would be well worth working by 
Pattenson’s mode for separating the silver, as the 
process proves remunerative where only 7 oun- 
ces of silver can be obitined fiom a ton of metal. 
This is probably the | referred to by the Rev. 
Francis Mason, A.M. in his publication on the 
natural productions of Burmah. Where he says 
the limestone of the Provinces probably contains 
large quantities of lead. In the valley of the 
Salwen there is a rich vein of argentiferous gale- 
na, which is reported to appear on the surface. 
A specimen that Dr. Morton sent to England for 
analysis, was said to be a very valuable Mineral, 
and destined to make a fortune for some one. 
Professor Mitchell in the certificate that he fur- 
nished Dr. Morton of the analysis, says it 
contains Lead, Sulphur, Silver, Gold, (traces) 
Lime, Magnesia, Iron, Silica, and Carbonic Acid. 
It is a sulphuret of lead or galena. The quanti- 
ty of lead and silver appears to be considerable, 
but there was not sufficient of the mineral to es- 
timate either.” The ore is seen in the lime- 
stone precisely as galena is found in the 
limestone of the Mississipi, one of the richest 
known deposits of lead in the world. In 
a small hand specimen from Martaban, the 
amount of silver was found to vary in different 
portions of it, the per centage of lead being 
about 75. In the first trial the silver was 
found to amount to about 70 ounces to the ton 
of ore; bnt in the second to not less than 300 
ounces in the ton, or a little less. than 1 per cent. 
Mr. O’Reiley states that the. carbonate of lead 
exists near the head waters of the Hoimgdaram. 
Another locality from which Galena is exhibited is 
the Dhone Talook Kurnool, from which Galena 
in very large blocks. has been obtained ; one 
piece measured about 18 inches in diameter and 


GALENA, — GALEOPITHECUS. 

weighed upwards of 3 Cwt.’ This ore carefully they can be found in sufficient quantity. Fron 
tested by Dr. Scott some years ago, was then! recent information obtained from Kurnool it 
found to contain from 53 to 7 0 per cent. of lead | would appear that the Galena there occurs abun- 
but no silver ; it was also tried at the Mint and | dantly in all probability ; therefore it would prove 
yielded a large per centage of Lead. It has been/ to be highly remunerative ‘to work this mine, 
used for some years at the Madras School of Arts both for the lead and silver contained in thé ores. 
for glazing Rottery and answers well for that Among the metallic ores holding the promise of 
purpose, though it is found to succeed better being marketable, are a rich ore of galena or sul- 
when reduced to. the form of minium, and then phuret of lead from Jungumragzpillay in: the 
ground. with Felspar and an Alkali. It was. vicinity of Cuddapah. This ore is rich in silver, 
brought to notice by Captain J. G. Russell and and is worked by the Natives on this account,, 
occurs in large quantities and in blocks of great | but all the lead is wasted and the silver is ob- 
size in the vicinity of Kurnool. Its history is | tained bv a tedions, clumsy, and expensive pro- 
interesting. It was discovered accidentally by | cess. Mr. H. L. Pattinson’s new process for 
the late ex-Nawaub of Kurnool, in digging a separating the metals by careful, slow-cooling and’ 
well; He was at the time making warlike pre- crystalization, 18 applicable to this ore.—M. F. 
parations and ¢onsidering the discovery of much of 1857. : 

importance he surrounded the excavation with a (4000) GALEOPITHECUS, a genus of Mam- 
wall for the purpose of concealing it and placed malta, having relations to the Lemuride and 
a guard over the entrance of the enclosure. The] Cheiroptera. Tt is often formed into a family, 
pit has now however been choked up as since | and is then called Pleuroptera or Galeopithecide. 
the Kurnool territory. has fallen into the hands They are commonly known by the name of 
of our Government, no outlay has been sanction- Flying Lemurs, and are sometimes called Flying 
ed to ascertain the extent of the lode and! Cats and Flying Foxes. They are generally 
whether it would be worth while working it. arranged under the order Carnassiers, and some 
The galena has been used in large quantities in | authors place them in the division Cheiroptera ; 
the School of Arts for glazing common pottery | but they differ from the Bats inasmuch as the 
and has been found of excellent quality. The | toes of their anterior extremities, which are all 
reexamination of the first specimen of the Kurnool furnished with sharp claws, are not more elon- 
ore proved it to contain upwards of ] per cent of | cated than those of the hind feet, so that the 
silver, or 374 ounces in the ton, the quantity of | membrane which occupies the interval between 
lead and silver together being only 45 per cent | the extremities to the sides of the tail can hardly 
which was occasioned by there being a consider- operate in executing more than the functions of 
able quantity of gangue disseminated through | a parachute. The dental formula is as follows -— 
the portion examined. Another specimen, given by incisors, +; Canines, $33 Molars, #834. 


Colonel Cotton and also said to be from Kurnool, | This is the formula given by M. Lesson; but 
was found to contain 175 oz. 3 dwts. in the ton. 


: Cuvier, in his ‘Regne Animal,’ states that the 
Dr. Scott observes, “ some years ago I examined a | canines are dentilated and short like the molars. 
specimen of the Kurnool Galena and found it to 


He states that the two upper incisors are also 
be free of silver; and [ have been consequently, | dentilated and much separated from each other : 
until the present time, under the impression that | and that the six lower ones ave split into narrow 
it contained none. But the examination of the | strips like combs a structure peculiar to this genus, 
specimens in this year’s Exhibition reveals the Three species have been recorded 3—1. Galeomithe- 
fact that at least some portions are very rich in | es rufus, Geoff., Audubon (Lemur volans,Linn.) ; 
the precious metal and this accords with the ye- 2. Galeopithecus variegatus, Cuv., Geoff. : 3, 
cent researches of Malagah and Durochet who Galeopithecus Ternatensis, Geoff.: but the gene- 
have found that when Sulphide of Silver is asso- ral opinion seems to have been that one only, 
ciated with the Sulphides. of other metals, it is the Lemur volans of Linneus, had been satistac- 
aloays unequally distributed. It would appear | torily made out. In October, 1838, some speci- 
thercfore from the above facts that it would be 


| mens of Flying Lemurs were upon the table at 
quite impossible to calculate, with any approach | a meeting of the Zoological Society of London ; 
to accuracy, from the examination of any given 


and in reference to them Mr. Waterhouse point- 
specimen, what would be the average yield of | ed out certain characters which appeared to him 
suver in a silver lead mine, until it is actually 


'to indicate the exister.ce of two species in those 
worked for the separation of that metal, consider- 


specimens. He remarked that in systematic 
ing however that nearly one half of the silver now | works three species -of the genus Galeopithecus 
in circulation im Gteat Britain is ‘recovered from 


are des¢ribed, founded upon differences of: ‘size 

silver lead ores similar'to the above, and seeing | and colour. As regards the latter character, he 

that it is found to be. advantageous to separate | had never seen two specimens | which precisely 

the precious metal where it exists to the extent | agreed ; and with respect to size, the dimensions 

of only 6 ounces in the ton, it becomes’ evident given of two out of the three species are, he ob- 

that these ores must’ be of great value, provided served, evidently taken from extremely young 
87) . 
















































GALEOPSIS,:: -. GALLS... 
ayimals. Mr. Waterhouse then. proceeded to, are ‘rounded at. the end. : The species of this 
distinguish the two species on the table, and pro-| genus ave annual -divaricately branched. erect 
posed for them the specific names of Zemmsnckii | herbs, and rarely decumbent at; the base. ; The 
and Philigpinensis. . The first and. larger species | floweis are red or cream -coloured, or varied with 
measured about two feet in. total leicth; and its | both these colours, This genus may, be. easily 
skull was 2 inches 114 lines in length. The | recognised by the peculiar formation of its an- 
anterior incisor of the upper jaw is broad, and | thers, which differs from any otler of the La- 
divided by two notches into three distinct lobes ; | ala. : AS a tiated « Set 
(4002) GALEOPSIS: TETRAHIT, the Com- 


the next incisor on each side has its anterior and | 
posterior margins notched ; and the first molar | mon Henp-Nettle, has a hipsid stem, thickened 
below the joints, with oblong, ovate, acuminate, 


(or the tooth which occupies the situation of the 
canine) has its posterior edge distinctly notched. | serrate leaves. The calyx has tubular teeth, and 
a tube nearly cqual. The tube of the corolla is 


This tooth 1s separated by a narrow space, ante- 
riorly and posteriorly, from the second incisor in} as Jong as the calyx, and has an ovate upper lip. 
froyt and the second molar behind: the tempo-| Tt isa native of cultivated ground throughout 
ral ridges converge towards the occiput, near Kurope and middle Asin.— uy. Cye. ee: 
(4003) GALIACE A, Stedlates, a naturak 


which however, he observed, they are separated 
usually by a.space of about four lines. This i 7 | oe | 
if ‘i ae eee on 7 lines. This 18 | order of Exogenous plants called’ Stellate by 
ie 3 th aR ae —- en te Ha . er Jinneus, and merged in Cinchonacece by the 
4 / Sc e ‘be ataaaahees a) ° e : ney 
ae ie aise GP Lilia cae ie ‘ eee by School of Jussieu. It consists of herbaceous 
Mr W: Le uss - ai : ‘ stalls A t a ee: Y/ usually square-stemmed plants, with a scabrous 
hiaes B Ustlally about «LU MCHES | surface, verticillate leaves, and monopetalous 
flowers, with an inferior didymous fruit imelosing 


in length, and its skull as measuring 2 inches 7 
ines in length. Je observed that this species ae fee 

lines in length. He obs iat this species | couple of seeds containing an embryo lying in 
a mreat quautity of horny albumen. Some yield 









may be distinguished from @. Temmenchi by the 
proportionately larger eurs and the greater length | 4 dyeing substance in their roots, as the various 
of the hands. ‘The skull too he described as nealing of Madder. bit: the ereater part are wse- 
x tale in — to its ign the muzzle ca weeds, One citymon” British, species. of 
as broader and more obtuse, and the orbit as| 7,7: : St a penetan e nes wee 
smaller. ‘The temporal ridges, he observed, ge- = io hl hab Ng og ots ge tne 
nerally meet near the occiput, or are separated | p,, o oe Po] I " : e916 | 
by avery narrow space, The anterior incisor of | — ERNE Ona eee z oe 3 
the upper jaw is narrow, and has but one notch ; (4004) GALLINA, Gallinaccous Birds, the 
the next incisor on each side is considerably fifth order of the class Aves, according to Linni- 
larger, longer, and stronger than in @. Temmine- | YS» GO Us characterises it :——Bilk (a reaping 
kii, and differs moreover in having its edges sickle, Harpa colligens’) convex ; the upper 
even : the same remark applies to the first false mandible arched over the lower; nostrils over- 
molar. In this species the incisors and molars arched by a cartilaginous membrane. Feet form - 
form acontinuous series, each tooth being in el for running ; the toes rough below. Body se- 
contact with that which precedes and that which baceous, muscular, delicate (purum). — Food : 
is behind it. But Mr. Waterhouse concluded by | 8!" collected on the earth and macerated in the 
observing that the most important difference per- | COP (ingluvies). Nest artless and placed on the 
haps which exists between the two species in ground ; eggs numerous ; food pointed out to the 
young by their parent. Polygamous. Analo- 


question consists in the much larger size of the 4 - 
molar teeth in the smaller skull, the five posteri- | 8°US to the order Pecora in the class Mammalia. 


or molars occupying a space of ten linesin| (4005) GALLINSECTA. [(Coccip£. | 
length, whereas in G. Temmincku, amuch larger | (4006) GALLS. 


animal, the same teeth only occupy mine lines.;  Afis, Agag. Galle, Lar. 
Several. minor points of distinction exisfed be-| Masaka, Crna. | Mazu, Pers. 
sides those here mentioned. (‘ Zool. Proc.,’ Moyne: Dur | ealae oe 
29. a e further ‘ l. Trans..’ vol. ii. oixde Galles,GER, ayuphul, SANs. 
1839 ; and see, furt ae See Gallapfel, Gzr. Agallas, Sp. 


t 


p. 335.) —LEn. 


Aa Aes ae M Mai h 1, Guz. M h ne iT 
LEOPSIS (from, yaag, a weasel,and| ~ tip. achakei, ‘Ta 


(4001) 2 | 4 Hinp. Machikai, Ten, 
Sys, sight, aspect, the mouth of the corolla gap-| Gealla, Iz. , 


ing like that of a weasel), a genus of Plants be-} Gralla are the Gemme morbid, the diseased 
longing to the natural order Ladiate orLamiacea. | buds or excrescences, formed by Diplolepis (or 
It has the anthers approaching in pairs, opposite | Cynips) Galle Tinctorum, on Quercus infectoria, 
cells bursting by two valves transversely ; the up-| Oliv, The Gall-Oak. Galls were known to 
per lip of the corolla arched, and the lower lip | Hippocrates, and are. described by Dioscorides 
3-lobed, unequal, with two.teeth on its upper|(i. ¢ 147), under the name "as, which the 
side ;,a, tubular 5-toothed calyx, with equal! Indo-Persian writers have converted into jikees. 
teath, oythe two upper ones longest. The nuts They axe the afece of the Arabs,.and well known 
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in India. by the name of majoo-phul. 


duced in Asia Minor; also 


bay (sometimes to the extent of 1000 ewt.) hav- 
Persian 
Gulf. Mr. Wilkinson, of the house of Wilkin- 
son and Jewsbury, informs us that formerly, when 
he paid much attention to this trade, he observed 
prices were low at Smyrna, 
the Galls came from Bombay, and vice Versa ; 
but the supply was never abundant from both 
They are imported 
into Bombay from Basra (Bussorah), which is 


ing been first4mported there from the 


that whenever the 


sources in the same year. 


not a great deal farther { 


produced on the Balloot Oak, Quercus Ballota. 
—Royle. In the Tenasserim Provinces, Oak 
galls can always be obtained of the native 
druggists, but they are all imported, although 
there are several species of oak indivenous.—- 
Mason. A kind of gall has lately been imported 
from China. Dr. Pereira describes it in the 


‘Pharmaceutical Journal? under the name of 


Woo-pei-tze ; they are of very irregular shape, 
more bulky than the common alls, and hollow, 
the external shell being only about -2 of an inch 
in thickness, very brittle, and of a brownish-yel- 
low colour. Mr. Doubleday says that the pro- 
ducing insect in this case is one of the Aphis 
tribe. They are extremely astringent,but have not 
yet been used in dyeing.— Eng. Cyc. Galls originate 
in the puncture of an insect, Cynips gallettinctoria. 
The puncture is effected by the ovipositor of the 
insect, and an egg is at the same time deposited. 
An interruption in the ordinary functions of the 
tissues of the plant takes place at the spot where 


the egg is inserted; the consequence is an excres- 


cetice of vegetable matter, principally tannin, 
formed round the egg, 
takes place the 
the side of the gall. 
on different species of Onk, as well as on 
some other plants, as the ‘lamarisk ; Aleppo 
Galls, by the female of the above Diplo- 
lepis piercing the buds of Q. infectoria with 
its ovipositor, and there depositing its egys. 
These producing irritation, cause the juice of the 
plant to flow towards the wound, and the sub- 
sequen’ enlargement of the part into the form 
of galls round thelarva. This, when fully deve- 
loped, escapes bya hole which it perforates in 
the gall after which the vitality of the excre- 
scence either decreases or ceases altogether. ‘The 
surface has irregular elevations or lines, with 
the . interspaces 
devoid of smell, 


; Galls are 
_imported into England from Smyrna, being pro- 
3 from Aleppo, the 
produce of the vicinity of Mosul in Kurdistan, 
They are also imported into England from Bom- 


| taste, with a powerfully 


rom Mosul than is 
Aleppo. They are therefore most probably the 
produce, like Aleppo Galls, of Kurdistan and of 
other Persian provinces. Dr. Falconer, when tra- 
velling in the Punjab,was informed that Galls were 





which furnishes a nidus 
for the grub or larva when hatched. When this 
grub eats its way out through 
Galls are produced 


Ether. 


‘generally smooth. Galls are 
but have a disagreeably bitter 
873 : 


GALLS. 
astringent action. The 
whole of their soluble matter is yielded to forty 
times their weight of boiling water; ether dis- 
solves about half their weight, alcohol consider- 
ably more. They yield: a fine black colour 
with any of the salts of iron, and are used in 
the preparation of writing ink. The quantity 
imported is annually about 700 tons. The infu- 
sion possesses all the valuable properties of the 
gall, as does an alcoholic tincture ; but deeaction 
is an objectionable preparation. For internal use 
the infusion is preferable to the powder, which, 
like all substances containing much woody fibre, 
irritates the stomach. Gralls may be employed 
in powder to form an ointment, which with 
opium and camphor is of great service in pain- 
ful hemorrhoids. Asa tonic in intermittent fever, 
and as an astringent in hemorrhagic or other dis- 
charges, galls are occasionally employed. But the 
most extcnsive use is made of them in the arts, anc 
as a chemical test. Quercus infectoria, now gene- 
rally acknowledged to be the species producing the 
Galls of commerce, is a small ty e or shrub, with 
a crooked stem, not above 6 to 8 feet high. Leaves 
on short stalks, 1—1} inch long, ovate-oblong, 
with a few coarse mucronated teeth on each side ; 
apex bluntly mucronate, rounded, and rather un- 
equal at the base, smooth, shining on the upper 
side. Acorn solitary, obtuse, 2 or 3 times longer 
than its hemispherical scaly cup.—A native of 
Asia Minor ; found by Capt. Kinnier in Armenia 
and Kurdistan.—Nees von E. t. 94. St. and Ch. 
152. Besides the names applied from the places 
Whence they are obtained, Galls are distinguished 
by their physical characters, as into Blue and 
White Galls. The Blue Galls vary in size, and 
arc of a bluish-grey colour. ‘They are gathered 
before the insect has become perfect, or worked 
its way out. Some of these are larger, and are 
called Green Galls from being of a greenish co- 
lour. They display on their otherwise smooth 
surface a number of bluntly-pointed tubercles, 
which would appear to be the apices of leaves 
stimulated into unnatural erowth. ‘The best are 
heavy, hard, shining, and break with a short 
flinty fracture. White Galls are so called from 
being of a lighter colour than the others, but 
still of a greyish or yellowish hue. They are 
distinguished by being perforated with a small 
round hole, that by which the insect had escap- 
ed. ‘They are usually less heavy than the others, 
have a larger internal cavity, and are not so as- 
tringent. Both are easily reduced to powder, 
which is without odour, but with a simple 
powerful astringent taste. They yield their pro- 
perties to water, which is the best solvent; also 
to Proof Spirit, and slightly to Alcohol and 
From 500 parts Sir H. Davy obtained 
185 parts of matter soluble in water, of which 
he states 130 were Tannin, 8] Gallic. acid with 
a little Extractive, 12 of Mucilage, Sand 19 
of saline and calcareous salts, the insoly 
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lé matte, 


GAMBIER. | 
consisting chiefly of Lignin. But a larger’ por- 
portion of Tannin has been obtained by other 
chemists, as from 30:or 40 to 60, instead of the 
above 26 per cent. Thelittle colouring matter 
in Galls makes them particularly valuable to 
tanners. Tannin, or Tannic acid, is usually des- 
cribed with Galls, as existing in them in large 
quantity, being generally obtained from them, 
though a constituent of many other astrinvents, as 
Oak bark, Catechu, &. It is the type of astrin- 
gents. Ordinary ‘Tannin is amorphous, brownish- 
coloured, and consists of impurities united to the 
Tannic acid. Pure Tannin, or Tannic (being so 
named because its solution reddens Litmus and 
effervesces with Carbonates), is sometimes white, 
but usually with a yellow tinge, spongy, shining, 
without odour, but extremely astringent. It is 
most easily obtained from Nutyalls by the action 
of Ether. "It is very soluble in water and in 
weak Spirit. When heated, it swells up, is de- 
composed, deaving hulky charcoal. It precipitates 
Gelatine © from its solutions, and combines 
with the gelatinous part of skin, and thus forins 
leather. It forifts precipitates (Tannates), most 
of which are nearly insoluble, with most metallic 
oxides, and likewise with alkalis and their Car- 
bonates, including vegetable alkalies. ‘The mine- 
ral acids, combining with the Tannic, also form 
precipitates in concentrated solutions. With 
Sesqui-salts of Iron it is well known to form a 
black precipitate (ink); the Tannin of Sumach, 
Catechu, &c., as has been frequently mentioned, 
furms avery dark green precipitate with the 
same salts: no effect is produced on the Proto- 
salts. | 
3HO. Gallic acid. ‘Though Galls are stated-by 
Sir HH. Davy to contain about 6 per cent. of this 
acid, a much larger quantity may be obtained 
from them, because it is formed by the conver- 
sion of the ‘Tannic into Gallic acid by the absorb- 
ing of Oxygen from the atmosphere, Carbonic 
being given off. Itis colourless, with an acid 
and astringent taste, and is usually seen in the 
form of a grey crystalline powder. It has an 
astringent taste, but is of no use in tanning. 
Galls are powerfully astringent ; seldom given 
internally : Dr.; Royle frequently prescrib- 
ed from 10 to 420 grs. of the powder se- 
veral, times a day,for in infusion, in the obstinate 
chronic diarrhazag of the natives of India. ‘The 
natives themselves prescribe them in inter- 
mittents. Its tincture is much used asa test 
for the salts of Iron. An infusion may be em- 
ployed as a Gargle, Wash, or Injection, or as an 
antidote to poisoning’ by vegeto-alkalis ; but the 
diluted Tincture affords a more ready antidote. 
— Faulkner, Royle. Tomlinson. Eng. Cyc. Mason. 

(4007) GALMENDORA.-A rather hard, very 
fine, but not close grained, heavy Ceylon, wood. 

(4008) GAMBIER; UNCARIA, (Syn. Nav- 

cLEA) Gampir. (Roxd. Hl. Ind, i. 517. As. 


Sun ee 


Res. xi. 187.) See Carecuu.- 





Tannin is composed of C,,1H,Q,—" 





GAMBIER. 

ic - Gambir, Mame 6 ta 
Gambier is the Malayan’ tiame of the ‘terra- 
japonica, and of the plant: that’ yields it, the 
Uncaria ‘gambier of: botanists: “It'is a native ‘of 
the islands ‘of the Indian Archipelago, cultivated 
in the Oalcutta Garden.—O’ Shaughnessy, paye 
898. The plant is a straggling shrub, from 
eight to ten feet high, and an‘ object of extensive 
cultivation. A gambier plantation generally ex- 
tends to about 30 acres, and, when full grown, 
has the appearance of a coppice. The drug is 
the imspissated juice of the leaves, obtained by 
boiling to the consistence of a syrap, ‘which’ is 
poured into moulds, and, when dry, crit into 
eubes of an inch and a half to'a side. ‘The leaves 
are pulled three or four times a year, and the 
plantation is exhausted in fifteen years, wher it 
Is abandoned, and new land had recourse to. 
[n Singapore, where the cultivation was esta- 
blished on its first occupation, in 1819, there are 
800 plantations ; but the culture has been large- 
ly extended to the neighbouring continent. It is, 
however, carried on to a much greater extent in 
the islands of Batang, Bintang, and Linga. 
Although originally a Malay manufacture, it is 
at present almost wholly earried on by the 
Chinese, who conduct the, cultivation of gambier 
in combination with that. pf black pepper, the 
refuse leaves of the former being found an useful 
manure for the latter. The gambier plant appears 
to be a native of all the countries on the shores 
of the straits of Malacca, but especially of the 
numerous islands at its eastern end. From the 
last, it has been immemortally exported to Java 
and the islands east of it, to be used as a masti- 
eatory, being one of the ingredients in the betel 
preparation. It does not seem to be a produe- 
tion of any of the islands of the volcanic band. 
Gambier contains from 40 to 50 per cent of pure 
tannin, and hence it has been of late years large- 
ly nported into Kurope, to be used in the pur- 
poses of dying and tanning, the quantity import- 
ed vearly into England being not less than 6090 
tons. ‘This is one of the striking results of the 
freedom of commerce, and the progress of the 
arts among us.—Crawfurd, Dict. page 142. 
Gambver is an important article in commerce, and 
was formerly called Japan earth in Europe. Rox- 
burgh quotes a description of its preparation and 
properties by Dr. Campbell of Bencoolen, to the 
effect that the Malays use the gambier with 
betel and areca, as huth or catechu is employed 
in India,—that the young roots and leaves 
are slicec and bruised in water for some hours 
until a feculum is deposited, this is ‘inspissated 
before the sun toa proper. consistence and cast 
in moulds of a circular form, Dr. Roxburgh 
adds, that in other parts ‘the extract is 
made by deceation of the leaves, and evapora- 
tion by fuel and “solar heat; the product 
dried being cut into small’ thin cakes. ‘Hight 


* 


species of Uncaria are described by Roxburgh, 
$74. 





GAMBIER. | 
and twelve of Nasclea. The Gambier extract.is 
described hy M. Fee as the true or Indian kino. 
It is: but.little soluble in. cold water or in. boiling 
water; it is. almost. entirely dissolved. by. boiling 
spirit. . It. gives.a rose-coloured precipitate with 
gelatine, and a deep. permanent green with the 
salts.of iron. * It is.rich in the tannic, but con- 
tains no gullic acid.. Its uses in the arts and in 


medicine depend. altogether on the presence of 


the tannic acid... Mr... Pereira on strong grounds 
denies that the gambier is one of the kinos of the 
druggists ; Ainslie regards it as the cuttacumboo, 
one of the varieties of catechu of the Indian ba- 
zars ; caskcutiee he considers to be the produce of 
the betel nut tree. In 1837-38, there were 
unported into Calcutta from Singapore, Penang, 
and Pegu, 3677 maunds of gambier, at a valua- 
tion of 15,916 rupees.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 398. 
The Gambier plant (Uncaria Gambier, Rox- 
burgh, Nauclea Gambier, Hunter), was des- 
cribed by Rumphius under the name of Funis 
uncatus. Simmonds tells us it is a stout, scand- 
ent, evergreen shrub, which strongly resem- 
bles the myrtle. It 1s generally cultivated 
in the same plantation with pepper, as the leaves 
and shoots, after undergoing the process by 
which their juice is extracted, to furnish a kind 
of catechu, are found to be an excellent manure 
for the pepper vines. ‘lhe leaves and young 
shoots of the gambier plant are collected as soon 
as they have attained a sufficient size, and boiled 
in iron pans until the juice acquires the consist- 
ence of treacle. ‘The decoction is poured out 
into narrow troughs, dried, and afterwards cut up 
into small cakes, and packed in baskets for expor- 
tation. ‘Lhe gambier extract, which is ofa yellow- 
ish brown color, and has the consistence of hard 
cheese, is much esteemed by the Malays for mix- 
ing with the preparation of betel, which they are 
in the habit of chewing; and considerable quanti- 
ties have lately been imported into Britain where 
it is used for dyeing colours, and for tanning 
leather. The demand for gambier there is 
on the increase; and when better known to 
chemists, it will probably be found ap- 
plicable to many other purposes than those 
to which it is at present applied. ‘There 
were, in 1850, 400 gambier and pepper plan- 
tations on the island of Singapore ; each mea- 
sures or occupies on an average an area of 
500 fathoms square, and employs eight to ten 
hands to.cultivate and manufacture the gambier 
and pepper. .. There are some pepper plantations 
in addition, and they have been found to answer 
very well without any gambier being cultivated 
with them.,...Gambier cultivation is generally a 
losing undertaking, but it is adopted to obtain 
the refuge of, the leaves for manuring the pepper 
vines, and-also.to employ the.people in the plan- 
gatuons 5. it besides. affords the proprietors the 
means of: getting monthly sums to carry on the 
cultivation of pepper, which affords two crops 
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yearly. There were formerly 600 plantations in 
Singapore, but the reasons already assigned, and 
the formation of spice plantations contiguous 
have caused the abandonment of all those near 
the town. Each plantation must have an equal 
extent of forest land to that cultivated with gam- 
bier and pepper, to enable the manufacture of 
the gambier to be carried on, and each ganbier 
plantation, of 500 fathoms square, contains 
about 3,500 pepper vines, which yield on an 
average two catties per vine, or 70 piculs of 
pepper, and about 170 piculs of gambier annu- 
ally ;—a good plantation will, however, yield 
sometimes as much as 120 piculs of pepper, and 
200 piculs of gambier, and a bad one as little as 
49 to 50 piculs of pepper, and 60 to 80 piculs of 
gambier. Were it not for the enormous commission 
charged by the agents of these plantations, from 
whom the cultivators get all the advances, it 
would prove a profitable cultivation. ‘The rates of 
commission charged generally are as :follows :— 
Per picul of gambier, fifteen to twenty-five cents ; 
per picul of pepper, thirty to forty cemts ;_ and if 
the price of the former is below offe-and:a-half dol- 
lars, and the latter below three-and-a-half dollars 
per picul, a small reduction is made in the rates 
of commission. On every picul of rice supplied 
to the planters twenty to twenty-five cents com- 
mission is charged; this includes the interest of 
money advanced, which is never charged. A 
gambier and pepper plantation is valued or es- 
timated at about 400 dollars on an average. The 
following is supposed to be a correct estimate, 
on an average, of the yearly expenditure and re- 
turns of a gambier and pepper plantation of 500 
fathoms square, viz :— 
EXPENDITURE. 
drs. c. men. drs. c. 
Eight men at 33 dollars and 7 Java rupees per ) 
70 12 272 40 


month,wages for headman and labourers re- }22 
spectively..,...... cia pd ued apalaate os seeiainmiesees J | 
80:12 81 53 
12 60 OU 
\2 


Five piculs of rice, including commission, say... 6 
Bish SC icteten nccoscecsuvees aetdeaserscessssessostareetes D 
21 0 





| 435 0 


PRODUCE. 

170 piculs of gambier, valued at 1 dollar) 
45 cents per picul, less 15 cents commis- } 221 30 
sion chargeable, nett, .............06. cee ve 

70 piculs of pepper, at 44 dollars, less 40 cents } 237 0 508 0 
per picul commission, nett 0.00.0... eee 


Yearly profit, 73 dollars, or about £15. 
Several gambier and pepper plantations have been 
abandoned in Singapore, partly from the ground 
being impoverished, but more particularly from 
the exhaustion of the forests adjacent to their es- 
tates. The exhaustion of the trees by yearly con- 
sumption deprives the planters of the necessary 
firewood which ig used for the boiling down of the 
gambier. A gambier plantation gets exhausted 
in fifteen years, either from the want of firewood 
or the land getting impoverished. There are 
about 200 plantations ‘at Johore, and the pro- 


duce of gambier for the season of 1851 was cal- 


culated. at 30,000 piculs.. This shrub was, at 


one period, cultivated with success at’ Pinang 
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and other places to the eastward, but as Java 
was the principal market for the produce, and 
the Dutch had levied a duty of twelve Java ru« 
pees per picul on it, the cultivation at the former 
island did not repay its cost, and it was accord- 
ingly abandoned. Prices have been lately advanc- 
ing, and the Chinese are talking of trying it 
again. The plant is partial to hilly land or 
slopes at the skirts of hills. Two hundred 
plants are usually placed on one orlong of land, 
being six feet asunder. They are raised from 
seed, and are topped to eight or ten feet, when 
the gambier is to be. prepared. ‘The Chinese 
dry the seed slightly, and sow in rainy weather. 
The, seeds vegetate in forty days, and are _ plant- 
ed out in the second or third month afterwards. 
At. the expiration of fourteen months, the first 
cutting of the branches, with the leaves on, is 
made. These are put into a boiler, and when 
the juice has been extracted, the branches and 
refuse are thrown away, and the boiling is con- 
tinued until the liquor has obtained the proper 
consistence, when it is put into shallow troughs, 
dried, and cut into slices for sale. ‘The second 
cutting takes place cight’ months subsequently 
to the first. ‘The plant now grows strong and 
admits of frequent cropping, and it will endure 
for twenty years. No manure is used, but the 
plantation is kept clean. Estimated cost of cul- 
tivating ten orlongs, about 13 acres, according to 
Colonel Low :-— 

Spanish dollars. 


Value of cleared land, ten orlongs... 200 
Six laborers per annum 360 
Quitrent.. 2.0. keke ee 7 
Boilers. firewood, and implemeuts ... 2() 
Houses 3 ee 50 
Incidental 30) 
Total first. year 667 

Second year 397 

1,064 


The six laborers on the plantation will, after 
the above period, be constantly employed in cut- 
ting and preparing the gambier: the average 
product will be 15 piculs monthly, which, at two 
dollars per picul, will be 30 dollars monthly, or 
360 dollars per annum. ‘This is the account ob- 
tained by collating different Chinese statements. 
The Nauclea gambir is placed by Jussieu under 
the natural order Rudiacee ; it is a shrub attain- 
ing the height of six to eight fect, branchy ; the 
leaves are ovate, pointed, smooth, waving, dis- 
tinctly veined transversely underneath, of dark 
green color, and, when chewed, they have a bitter, 
astringment taste, leaving however, afterwards, 
a sweetish taste in the mouth, not unlike liquo- 
rice ; the flower are aggregate, globular, compos- 
ed of numerous florets, crowded on a globular 
naked receptacle: tubes of the corolla of a pink- 
ish color ;: the upper part of the corolla fine, 


oleft, and ‘of a greenish yellow color; the sta- 
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mine are five in number, and short; the pistilis 
longer than the corolla ; the flowers : are destitute 
of fragrance; the capsules .'.(as correctly stated 
by Mr. Hunter) are stalked oblong, incrusted, 
and crowned with a calyx; tapering to a point 
below ; two celled, two valved, the valves adher- 
ing at the apex, splitting at the sides ; seeds very 
numerous, oblong, very small, compressed, fur- 
nished at both ends with a membranous pappus. 
‘The gambier plant is propagated either by seeds 
or cuttings, but the latter are preferred. It is 
cultivated to some extent at Singapore, but it is 
said that the gambier can be imported cheaper 
from the islands in the vicinity, more especially 
at. the Dutch settlement’ at Rhio. The extract 
is used extensively by the natives of India, Eas- 
tern Archipelago, Cochin-China, and Cambodia, 
as a masticatory, wrapped up with the betel. 
There are three different qualities of extract ; 
the first and best is white, brittle, and has an 
earthy appearance when rubbed between the 
fingers (which earthy appearance gave it the 
name of Terra Japonica, being supposed, at first, 
also, to come from Japan), and is formed into 
very small round cakes. This is the dearest 
sort, and most refined, but it is not ufffrequently 
adulterated with sago; this, kind is brought in 
the greatest quantity from th. island of Sumatra. 
The second quality is of a brownish yellow color, 
is formed into oblong cakes, and, when broken, 
has a light brown earthy appearance ; it is also 
made into a solid cube form; it 1s soldin the 
bazars in small packets, each containing five or 
six. The third quality contains more impurities 
than the preceding, is formed into small circular 
cakes, and is sold in packages of five or six in 
the bazar. ‘The method employed in preparing 
the extract is thus correctly related by Finlay- 
son :——‘* The leaves are collected three or four 
| times a year; they are thrown into a large caul- 
| dron, the bottom of which is formed of iron, the 
upper part of bark, and boiled for five or six 
hours, until a strong decoction 1s obtained; the 
leaves are then withdrawn, and allowed to:strain 
over the vessel, which is kept boiling for as 
many hours more, until the decoction is inspis- 
sated ; it is then allowed to cool, when the cate- 
chu subsides. ‘The water 1s drawn off; a soft 
soapy substance remains, which is cut ito large 
masses ; these are further divided by a knife into 
small cubes, about an inch square, or into -stull 
smaller pieces, which are laid in frames to dry. 
This catechu has more of a granular, uniform ap- 
pearance than that of Bengal; it is, perhaps, 
also less pure.” The younger leaves of the 
shrub are said to produce the whitest and best 
gambier ; the older, a brown and inferior sort. 
‘There are other species of Nanclea indigenous to 
Singapore, but they do not produce any. extract. 
Dr. Bennett has particularised four qualities of 
gambier :-—1. Small round cakes, about the-sise 
of a small lozenge, Color pale, purplish, yellow- 
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ish white. 2. Cubes, in whivh.shape it is prin- 
cipally imported into England, and square prisms, 
or oblong ‘pieces. 8. Cireular dises, or short: ‘cy- 
lindrical pieces. 4. Cubical amylaceous :picees; of 
a darker brown than the other kinds. Gambier is 
one of the most powerful of the pure astringents. 
The chief placés of manufacture are Saik, Malac- 
ca, Singapore, and Rhio or Bintang. Bennett, 
in his ‘“* Wanderings,’ says there are 60,090 
plantations of gambier on this island. After 
that of Bhio, the next best gambier ‘is that of 
Lingin. That used by the Malays, with the leaves 
of betel, in the same manner as cutch in other 
parts of India, is the finest and whitest ; the red 
being stronger tasted and rank, is exported to 
Batavia, China, and England, for the purposes of 
tanning and dyeing. It is frequently adulterated 
with sago powder, but it may be «detected by 
solution in water. - Large quantities of gambier 
are imported, under the corrupted name of cutch, 
into Calcutta, from Pegu. The quantity of gam- 
bier produced in Rhio, by the Chinese settlers, 
amounts to about 4,600 tons a year, about 2,000 
of which are exported for the consumption of 
Java, the rest being sent to Cochin-China and 
other neighbouring countries. ‘Two methods of 
obtaining gambier are described. One consists 
in boiling the leaves in water, and in inspissating 
the decoction ; the other, which yields the best 
gambier, consists in infusing the leaves in warm 
water, by which a fecula is obtained, which is in- 
spissated by the heat of the sun, and formed into 
cakes. The injudicious practice adopted by the 
Land Office in Singapore, of granting indiscrimi- 
nate licenses, or ‘‘cutting papers”’ as they are term- 
ed, seems open to objection, and is driving many 
of the Chinese cultivators to the neighbouring is- 
land of Johore, where they readily obtain per- 
mission to cultivate, without obstruction, this 
important article of commerce. Parties of 300 
or 400 at a time left in 1846. It appears that, 
under his permissive license, the squatter obtains 
permission to clear as much land as he possibly 
can, but the order does not define any extent be- 
yond which no cutting should take place. The 
squatter clears as much land as the means at his 
disposal will allow, in the hope and expectation 
that the jungle contiguous to the cleared ground 
will be at his command for fuel—a supply of 
fuel, easy of access, and adequate to the number 
of plants grown, being indispensable to the cul- 
ture and manufacture of gambier. When the 
time for gathering the leaves arrives, another 
squatter (perhaps from motives of envy or ma- 
lice) obtains a “cutting paper,” and commences 
clearing in close proximity to the already-formed 
gambier. plantation ;: obviously depriving the 
owner of the fael he bas reasonably calculated 
upon. The established planter cannot of course 


eject: the intruder from the land, since.the latter. 


possesses an equal right to it, in virtue of his 
“ cutting paper,” which, as it specifies ne limits, 
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leaves him the disposer or destroyer of the erop 
of the industrions planter. Instead ofthe present 
system, a better practice ought to be introduced, 
defining the boundaries to be included in a “ cut- 
ting paper,” and effectually preventing a tres- 
pass on the fuel-land of the industrious planter. 
This might easily be effected by specifying the 

number of acres, as well as the direction; in 
every clearing paper granted. The average pro- 
duce of gambier in Singapore is between 7,000 
and 8,000 piculs mouthly. The ordinary price 
is about 14 dollars per picul. A deficiency of 
rain, labor, or other causes, will occasionally 

reduce the annual produce from 90,000 or 

100,000 piculs, to 60,000 or 70,000, and this 

diminished supply will raise the market price of 

the article probably 35 cents per picul. But, 

in addition to the effect occasioned by a deficient 

supply, there are other causes in operation exer- 

cising a powerful influence in reducing prices. 

Gambier was first exported in 1830, from Singa- 
pore, to the extent of 2,587 piculs, at 43 dollars 
per picul. As a rival to bark it failed at so cost- 
ly a price to meet with encouragement ; the cul- 
ture and manufacture consequently declined until 
1834, when 1,858 piculs were shipped to Eng- 
land at a somewhat lower rate. The demand 
then became active, the exportations were at first 
multiplied, then doubled every succeeding year, 
until they reached, in 1846-47 no less than 
173,117 piculs. ‘he price has gradually declin- 
ed to 14 dollars per picul, at which rate it 
displaces its rival, bark. This price, however, 
is unremunerative to the grower, so that, unless 
more encouragement offers, the supply will de- 
cline. ‘The number of Chinese employed in the 
cultivation, &c., of gambier and pepper in Singa- 
pore is about 11,000. ‘Their rate of wages fluc- 
tuates with the price of gambier. Ifa picul of 
gambier realizes 14 dollars, the monthly pay will 
be about three dollars ; if gambier fetches two 
dollars, their pay will amount to four dollars in 
the month. ‘The workmen who clean the plant- 
ation always receive a dollar less than those who 
cut and boil the gambier. A good deal of gam- 

bier seems now to be grown in Java, for 58,305 

piculs were exported from that island in 1848. 

A small quantity is taken by the Chinese ports, 

but whether as a masticatory or for tanning and 

dyeing Simmonds is not aware. 


VALUE OF THE TERRA JAPONICA IMPORTED 
INTO CEYLON. 
£ £ 


1340 .. 611 { 1846 824 
1841 «053 | 1847 1,549 
1842 . 768 | 1048 -» 1,095 
1848 471 | 1849 _ — 896 
1844, we 1153 | 1850 —~ = me 965 
1845 537 | 1851 — 386 


In the Customs’ returns of importa to this 
country, two articles are enumerated, under the 
separate names of cutch and terra japonica; 
the former is catechu and the latter the produce 
of the gambier plant.” The imports of gambier 
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© Home consumption. sssedesgene TAT. 3,055. found to be the produce of several species of 

1851 Amported , ch wale dee 2401 _ 4,783 | plants belonging te the nattiral order Guttiferm. 
eae ao ey . ee ~The best gamboge is brittle and inodorous, 
"Home consumption |i 708. 31003 of conchoidal facture, drange-coloured, ot red- 
dish yellow, smooth, and'somewhat olistening. 

Its powder is bright yellow. It may be re- 
solved into resin and gum by the succes- 
sive action of ether and water. The finest 
eamboge contains about 70 per cent of resin, 
sometimes termed gambodic acid, which forms 
numerous salts. Gamboge is used as a pigment, 
and in miniature-painting ; also to tinge gold 
varnish. In medicine it is used as a drastic purge. 
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—Catechu, ‘imported ‘under its Indian name of 
cutch, is brought over in bales or baskets of 
from one to four cwt., the price being £18 to 
£25 perton. About 450 cwt. of terra japonica 
of gamnbier is annually imported into Hull from 
the East Indies. ‘The imports of the two sub- 
stancés into Liverpool is about 900 tons. Gam- 
bier‘is ‘only worth £13 to £14 the ton; a few 
years ago it fetched 26s. the cwt. ‘The imports | Tt js sometimes improperly used by confectioners 
into the’ port of London average 1,500 tons an-| to colour liqueurs. An artificial gamboge, of very 
nually. 4,679 bales, and 14,436 baskets of ter- | little value, is manufactured with turmeric and 
‘ra japonica were imported into Liverpool in 1851, | other inaterials.— Tomlinson, page 286. Its com- 
and 14,000 bales and baskets in 1852. ‘The | position is as follows ; numb | being an analy- 


bg ye —r ‘ : ye . ree 4 : ° 
imports of cutch were 10,290 bags, and 2,592 | sis by Professor Christison on a commercial spe- 
baskets, in 1851, and 11,873 bags anc haskets cimen from Ceylon; number “ of a fine sample 
in 1852; the prices, which were from 16s. 6d. | of common ditto :— 
to 18s. per cwt. for each article, m 1851, were l. 9 
rapidly run up in Liverpool, in 1853, owing] — Resin, or fatty acid,........ 78°84 ... 74 
Pe aime a° 9 ; eee ; ~ ; ‘ oreee ie te | : 
to short supplies, to 25s. for gambier, and} Colouring matter,.......... 403 .. 3° 
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Piculs. Value in Ks. , : : | 
The average imports of gamboge into the port 


1840-41...Exported —..saseee 79,508.....-457,560 |, 
Growth of Singapore...... 59.395 of London, during the past five or six years, have 
ROAD. Exported we 98,340......470,790 | been from 400 to 500 chests of one to two cwt 
1848: is ted se aaa =4g.ag | each.— Simmonds. Mr. Mason remarks that three 
Growth of Singapore... 1I0151 works in his possession describe gamboge, each as 
1 1863-46...Exported vs sees 139,050......584,449 | the product of a different tree; a fourth represents 
‘goehag: sere! Binanpore Te fat.....589,078 |All to be wrong, und a fifth suggests different 
Growth of Singapore......134,528 i‘ plant still. One refers it to Cambogia gutta, a 
-» 4845-46; .. exported oat soe 0e1 10,786... 44.425, 648 plant which, as described by Linneeus, has pro- 
| hy eee ss al es BR Ty c.5910 tg | bably no existence. He described a Ceylon plant, 
"Growth of Singapore......143,795 and it is now quite evident,” says Dr: Wight 
BEAR Pe 7 “that the character of the flower and ovary is 


The exports of gambier from Singapore were | taken from one specimen, and that of the fruit 
as-follows:-——- from a different one, owing to the imperfection of 
To England. ‘othe Continent. Total. his specimens, and his not being aware, that the 

: lobes of the stigma afford a sure indication of the 


| iculs.) iculs. iculs. : 
1849... re oe aa a ae number of cells of the fruit.” Another, refers. 1t 
1850 ...... 87,611 ...... 16,166 ...... 103,777 | 10 Garcinia Cambogia, but. Dr. Wight “says, that 
1851 1... 68,365 ...... 11,639 ..... 80,004 the exudation of this tree is * wholly ineapable 
1852 ou. 68,045 sve 9,006... 77.051 | of forming an emulsion ‘with the wet: finger, a 
‘ Oa ue statement known to’ be correct... The tree 1s very 


The exports of cutch from Pinang, in the Jast | common in the -Tenasserim: Provinces, but the 
t years, have been :—~1849, 3,693 piculs ; | bright yellow exudation it: produces ; is sértainly 
(1858, 900; 1851, 4,143; 1852, 8,880;-or, on| not gamboge. . _A-third, ‘refers it to Stalagenites 
an dyerage, 197 tons.—Simmond =| Cumbogivides; but Dr. ‘Wight remarks: -*‘ The 
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juice. of this tree differs so. very widely in. its | furrowed. Neither Wallich; .Wight,. nor Grif- 


qualities from good gamboge, that it van never 
be expected to prove ivaluable :as-a pigment.” 
Dr. Graham has described a Ceylon tree under 
the name’ of Hebradendron Cambogioides, which 
is said to produce good gamboge; but no gam- 
boge-has ever *been exported into the English 
market from Ceylon. Thus it would appear, to 
use the language of Dr. Wight, that “the tree, 
or trees, which produce the gamboge of com- 
merce, is not yet known.” Dr. Helfer, who was 
employed by government as a scientific naturalist 
in the Tenasserim Provinces, reported: ‘ ‘The 
eamboge of this country dissolves very little with 
water, and consequently does not vield a yellow 
emulsion as the common guétifere. It will 
never serve as acolour, but promises to give 
a very beautiful varnish.” ‘This statement 
was controverted by a writer in a local peri- 
odical at the time, who said he had obtain- 
ed ‘fine gamboge of the very best descrip- 
tion” from our jungles: in which he was no 
doubt correct, but he erred when he added, that 
it came from the “ true Stalagmitis Cumhogtord- 
es 3? for that plant has a quinary arrangement of 
its flowers, while the arrangement of the flowers 
in those that produce gsmboge, in these Provin- 
ces, is quaternary. The hills that bound the val- 
ley of the ‘T'avoy river, on both sides, from their 
bases to their summits, abound with a tree which 
produces a bright gamboge. It is Roxburgh’s 
Garcinia pictoria, which he knew produced 
gamboge, but which he said was lable to 
fade. As soon as Mr. Mason had satisfied 
inyself of the identity of the trees by an ex- 
amination of the inflorescense of the ‘Tenasserim 
plant, compared with Roxburgh’s  descrip- 
tion ; he coloured a piece of paper, one band with 
this gamboge, and another with the gainboge of 
commerce ; and subsequently exposed both to 
the weather equally for more than twelve months, 
but without being able to discover that one fad- 
ed any more than the other. South of the mouth 
of Tavoy river, and throughout the province of 
Metgui, there isfound on the low plains at the 
foot of the hills, and on the banks of the rivers, 
almost down to tide waters, another species of 
garcinia that also produces good gamboge. He 
has no: doubt but it is the tree from which Dr. 
Griffith furnished Dr. Wight with specimens, and 
of which, the latter says, “ I refer doubtfully to 
Wallich’s G@. elliptica’’? We will call it then 
G. elliptica, a species which Dr. Wight has on 
his list of “species imperfectly known.” The 
foliation and female flowers. are, however, very 
well described, and to complete the descrip- 
tion, I may add,:the male fowers are peduncu- 
lated, but the peduncles are short, and. shey 
might be characterized as sub-sessile. ‘The an- 
ther, like those of the female flowers, are eessile, 
depressed or. flattened above, and dehisce 
eireularly. ‘The ripe. fruit is globose, and not 


fith appear to have been: at all aware -that 


gamboge was a product: of this tree. Dr. 


Wight, in: a recent number of his Neilgherry 
Plants, says : “‘ Two species of the genus garci- 
nia are known to produce:gamboge, moat.of the 
others yield a yellow juice, but not gamboge, as 
it will not mix with water.’ The species which 
he has described as producing gamboge, and 
to which Mr. Mason: supposes he refers, are 
G. gutta, or H. Cambegioides, (Grahem,). 
and G. pictoria, (Roxburgh )} In. its appear- 
ance to the eye, and in its properties.as ‘a 
pigment, Mr. Mason has failed te discover the. 
shizhtest difference between the exudation -of 
this tree, and the gamboge of commerce. The 
Burmese priests use it occasionally to dye their 
robes, the Kurens their thread, and it serves. 
equally well in colouring drawings. It. is also 
used by the native doctors in medicine, but not — 
extensively. Dry. Lindlev, in his new work the 
Vegetable Kingdom, says: “ ‘The best gamboge 
comes in the form of pipes from Siam, and. this 
is conjectured to be the produce of Garcinia 
Cochinchinensis.” Nowas G. eltiptica is spread 
all over the province of Mergui, is it not praba- 
ble that it also extends into Siam, and that the 
Siamese gamboge is the product, a part at least, 
of this tree? Specimens of the gamboge were 
sent up with the above communication to Calcutta, 
and the Secretary of the Asiatic Society wrote im 
reply : Our best botanists here, consider that 
you have hit upon the true tree at last.” —Mason. 
Another gamboge tree has recently been found 
inhabiting the western Burmese territories. Both 
these seem to furnish an equally fine pigment. 
As it ean be obtained in unlimited quantity, it 
micht be introduced into Huropean trade, if the 
natives learn how to collect it in a state of puri- 
ty, and make it up in homogenous masses. in 
imitation of pipe gamboge, the finest: Stam va- 
riety. It seems to possess more coloring matter, 
more resin and less gum, than the ordinary gam- 
boge of commerce. Gamboge owes its color to the 
fatty acid. ‘The resin. must be regarded as the 
chief constituent and is most abundant. in that 
imported from Ceylon which contains: about 76 
per cent. and is therefore best adapted for paint- 
ing. Gamboge also has its medicinal uses. Xan- 
thochymus ovatifolius, according to Wright ang 
Arnot, is the only plant in Ceylon that yields 
gamboge fit for the arts, is foundin the Ran- 
goon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but it is ra- 
ther scarce. X. pictorius, which is very plenti- 
ful, also yields gamboge, but probably of a less 
valuable description, as also Garcinia Coma or 
wild Mangosteen tree, which is likewise common. 
McClelland. We are assured by :the Rev. Mr. 
Mason, Mr. O’Reilly and other observers: that 
the. gamboge trees (G. elliptica). are dispersed 
through the forests of Burmah, :in ‘such numbers 
as to afford a considerable quantity ‘of the exuda- 
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tion, did the knowledge of its value and the pro- { merce, and proving that certain other gambogi- 
cess of preparing it, exist with the natives, (Ka- oid exudations from Garcinia Cambogia,; Xantho- 
reans) the tree 1s, however, felled indiscriminately | chy pictorius and Xunthochymus spicates, ai- 
with the rest of the forest, in the annual clear-| though they have been supposed closely to re- 
ings which: take place, and the article which| semble ordinary gamboge, are really quite dif- 
forms a prominent item, in the rich exports from | ferent in appearance, nature, and composition, as 
Siam, is on the eastern side of the border range well as unfit for any of the well-known economic 
utterly neglected and destroyed. The districts | uses of that substance. Though desirous of ex- 
where the Burmese gamboge is produced, are tending these inquiries also to the analogous 
nearly in the same latitude with Cambodia where | products of other plants. of the same natural 
the commercial gamboge of Siam is known to be | family, the Guttifere and more especially of ex- 
produced. The Koorg or Wynaad gamboge tree amining the exudations, said to resemble gam- 
has an extensive range, Dr, Cleghorn has seen it | boge, which have been observed by officers of the 
along all the higher parts of the Malabar Ghauts, | East India Company’s Service—first, on a tree 
extending fully 120 miles, from north to south, | in the forests of the Wynaad, in the western part 
and in some parts it is very abundant. The| of Mysore—and, secondly, on one inhabiting the 
produce for the most part, is made little use of, | western Burmese territories, ceded to the Com- 
and the tree is considered of so gmall a value, | pany after the last Burmese war, for a long time 
that he has seen the supports and scaffoldings of | Dr. Christison’s efforts to obtain the neces- 
bridges, &c., entirely composed of the Garcinia | sary specimens and information were unsuc- 
pictoria,. though from the valuable observations | cessful. In the interval some advance has 
of Dr. Christison, this gamboge “ may be ad- | been made by Dr. Wight, of Madras, to- 
vantageously applied to any use to which the | wards determining the nature and botanical 
eamboge of Siam, is habitually put.” This} source of the supposed Burmese gamboge. 

This branch of the inquiry is, perhaps, of 


article is now coming much into use asa pig- 
more practical interest than any other. For 
the districts where the yermese gamboge is pro- 


meat, and as the exudation can be obtained in 
large quantity, it may be introduced into uro- 
duced are nearly in the same latitude with Cam- 
bodia, where the commercial gamboge of Siam 


pean trade, when once the natives learn how to 

collect it in a state of purity, aud make it up “in 

homogencous masses In imitation of pipe gam- | is known to be collected ; the two localities are 

boge, the finest Siam variety ”’ "This is import- | even at no great geographical distance from one 
another ; and hence, werea true vamboge found 

to be produced on the western coast of the Bur- 


ed in the bamboos, in which it is moulded, or 

in fragments of pipes—or in lumpy masses, but 
man Empire, a strong presumption would arise 
that its tree is the same with the unknown gam- 


always homogeneous. The earliest. netice of 
gamboge as a remedial agent, is contained in the 
boge tree of Siam. Upon this point Dr. Wight 
in a letter of the date of January, | 843, observes, 


rare and valuable work of Garcias al Horto, 
—<‘] have lately received flowering specimens 


Physician to the Viceroy of Goa, where he says, 
of Garcinia elliptica, of which I have published a 


“ magnaque apud incolas ilhus est laus in curatio- 
nibns, &.” Avain,in Ainslie’s Materia Medica, se- 
fizure in my Icones, as the gamboge-tree of ‘Tavoy 
and Moulmein, and not improbably of Siam. 


cond edition,] find that Dr. S. Dyer, when Garrison 
Surgeon at Tellicherry, transmitted this valuable 
substance to Dr. Roxburgh, but the specimens There was sent along with the specimens a very 
seem to have been impure. In a foot note to his| small quantity of the juice, which was quite 
account of this drug, Ainslie further remarks, emulsive, although in itself a very bad and dirty 
« Colonel Wilks informs me that this yellow gum | sample. On trial it could be used readily asa 
resin had been previously noticed by the pioneers | pigment ; but the colour was bad, whether natu- 
of Lord Wellington’s army.” It is surprising | rally so, or owing to dirt with which it was mix- 
that this product should have been so little at- | ed, I could not make out. The specimen was tuo 
tended to, as the value in London price currents | small for me to examine thoroughly. A further 
and better supply was promised me. But the 
gentleman who interested himself in the inquiry 


varies from 38. 6d. to 5s. per pound. ‘The 
names of the trees producing the gamboge 
and kino, should. be added to the list of] was shortly after removed from that coast ; and 
trees protected from indiscriminate destruc- | there the inatter dropped. All the other juices 
tion, which list. is at present confined to| of the Guttifere Thave examined ore resinous, 
the teak, ebony, black-wood, and sandal-wood. | and do not mix with water, in short are not emul- 
In two papers, read before the Royal Society of | sive.” In the month of May of 1841, Dr. 
Edinburgh, in March and December, 1836, Dr.| Christison at length received intelligence of the 
Christison gave an account of the composition |wamboge of the Wynaad, and soon afterwards 
and properties of the gamboge of Ceylon, show- | authentic specimens, of small size, yet sufficient 
ing that in both respects it: ig identical, or very | for determining its nature ‘and leading properties. 
neatly so, with the more familiar gamboge of | With these materials he made a short investiga- 
tion without delay; and in December the results 
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Siam, the only kind met with in European com- 
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were communicated to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. But he more lately received, addi- 
tional information and specimens from Dr. 
Hugh Cleghorn, of the Madras Medical Ser- 
vice ; who thus enables him almost to com- 
plete the inquiry. While residing not long 
ago at Canganore, Mrs. Walker learned 
from a party of the Company's Engineers, 
that they had observed what seemed to bea 
camboge tree in the jungles of the Coorg 
country. This party had been for some time 
employed, under the command of Captain 
Cotton, Lieutenant Irancis, and  Licutenant 
Walker, in tracing a projected road from My- 
sore, through the unfrequented jungles of the 
Coorg Ghauts, towards the Malabar Coast. In 
these operations they had to ‘“ penctrate dense 
forests, abounding with trees producing vast 
quantities of gums and resins,” and, among the 
rest, with the tree im question. Lieutenant 
Francis states, that this tree was seen almost 
everywhere ou the route from Cannanore to the 
(thauts of the Coorg countrv, and that at one 
place their encampment in the forest was quite 
surrounded by it. from this gentleman Mrs. 
Walker received a small specimen of the exudation, 
and he added the remark, that he “‘ could not detect 
any difference between it and the colour-markers’ 
camboge in tint; but on putting the brush into 
the mouth, it does not burn as it ought to do.” 
Dr. Cleghorn’s observations were imade last 
autumn, while accompanying in his professional 
capacity Captain Le Hardy, in the north-west 
district of Mysore, near Nuggur. He observes, 
in his first letter, dated from that place on the 
3d Mareh—‘ When accompanying Captain Le 
Ilardy, in his annual tour, the gamboye- 
bearing tree was first observed near the north- 
western frontier of Mysore, as we were pro- 
ceeding through an Interesting, almost unex- 
plored country, everywhere aftording the most 
picturesque scenery, covered with jungle more or 
less dense, supplying abundant materials for the 
botanical traveller, and especially remarkable 
for the Gairsoopah Falls, where the river is 
precipitated over a vertical scarp 900 feet 
in height. * * The tree, which grows to 
an elevation of thirty or fifty feet, was met with 
along the tops of the Ghauts from Gairsoopah 
to Nuggur, a distance of fifty miles; and 1 
understand it grows in greater abundance ten 
miles southward of this. It would appear that 
its range of elevation is between 2000. and 3000 
feet, though it has also been seen sparingly on 
the sloping descent for some distance down the 
Ghaut. It is generally found in thick jungle, 
overtopped by the sago-palm and other forest. 
trees of great height. ‘Ihe foliage is dense,, the, 
branches shoot out horizontally, two or three 
occasionally coming off in the same plane ; and 
in general contour it reminds me in some mea- 
sure of the box on a gigantic scale.” In a sub- 
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sequent letter, dated at Augoombee, 22d March, 
Dr. Cleghorn adds, that he found the tree in 
still greater abundance as he proceeded south- 
ward ; and in another, dated a month later, he 
remarks, that on leaving the cool and humid 
range of the Western Ghauts, whose moist and 
shady slopes seem to afford a congenial climate, 
he lost sight of the gamboge-tree entirely. From a 
variety of accounts collated by Mrs. Walker, it 
has evidently an extensive range, having been 
met with by the engineer party along a tract of 
hilly country extending nearly 129 miles from 
north to south. It seems to flower during the 
rainy season of the monsoon; at the close of 
which the yellow juice is said to be exuded in 
ereatest abundance. It is called in the Canarese 
language Goorgeemara, or yellow gum-tree. 
Lhe specimens of the juice sent to Dr. Christison 
were all in the concrete state. Those sent by 
Mrs. Walker present, on a fresh surface, a 
tawny, brownish-vellow colour, and glistening 
waxy lustre, exactly like fine Siam gainboee ; 
and they show a tendency to the conchoidal 
fracture. ‘They are free of odour, and, in 
‘correct language, tasteless; but he has not 
found them destitute of acridity, as Lieutenant 
Kyancis did ; for in a few seconds after testing 
a small portion an acrid impression was produc- 
'ed in the back of the palate, hke what is occa- 
| sioned by Siam gamboge. The Mysore gamboge 
‘is emulsive. Mrs. Walker’s specimens are not 
quite so easily reducible to a fine emulsion with 
water as the superior qualities of that from Siam ; 
| but the subsequent specimens of Dr. Cleghorn 
seem to him not at all inferior in this respect to 
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the best commercial gamboge. ‘The emulsion 
presents the peculiar, brilliant, intense yellow 
hue of ordinary gamboge. When it is used as 
a pigment, he is unable to detect the slightest 
| difference in tint from that variety. He put it in- 
| to the hands of a skilful colourist, along with a 
| Specimen of the finest pipe-gamboge of Siam, 
of a quality seldom met with in the colour-shops ; 
| and he received an opinion that the Mysore gam- 
boge was not so easily rubbed down, and_ that 
upon paper the tint presented the slightest pos- 
sible shade nearer brown ; but nevertheless that 
it appeared a superior gamboge, undistinguish- 
able from the gamboge of the shops except on 
the most narrow inspection. In stating this 
opinion, it is necessary to add, that the standard 
of comparison had obviously been collected 
with the greatest care, while Mrs. Walker's spe- 
cimen had not this advantage, analysis prov- 
ing it to be not quite pure ; and that the spe- 
cimen from Dr. Cleghorn, which proved to be 
considerably purer, is evidently more emulsive. 
The analysis of these specimens was performed 
nearly in the same manner as that of the Ceylon 
and Siam varicties, of which an account was given 
in my paper in $836. ‘These were found to 
consist essentially of an orange-coloured resin, 
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very soluble in sulphuric ether 5 of gum, which 
is entirely and easily soluble in water, and ofa 
little adhering moisture. But the Ceylon gam- 
boge also contained more or less woody fibre, 
accidentally present, owing to want of due care 
in collecting it; and the inferior qualities of 
Siam gamboge contained varying proportions of 
ligneous fibre and starch, owing to adulteration 
with the flour, probably of some leguininous 
seed. Since this analysis was executed, the 
same subject has been taken up by Dr. Ph. Buch- 
ner, who examined specimens of Siam pipe- 
gamboge and common Ceylon gamboge, present- 
ed by me to Professor Liebig ; and he found, be- 
sides the proximate principles observed by me, a 
trace of brown colouring matter in the Sian 
specimen, and about four per cent. of a sinnlar 
principle in that of Ceylon. He found this 
substance both in Ceylon and Mysore gamboge. 
A fine sample of the former, prepared under Mrs. 
Walker’s instructions when she resided at Co- 
lombo, contains three and a half per cent. of 
this matter, and has the following composition— 


Resin, i aes wee 14'S 
Gum, .. sie te 16°5 
Colouring matter,... ae ve (OU 
Accidental Fibre, woe 2° 
Moisture, ... re ais we | 40 

101°0 


One hundred grains were. used ; the excess 
over which is owing to the obstinate adhesion of 
ether to the resin even at an elevated tempera- 
ture. The colouring matter 1s obtained, after 
removal of the resin with ether, by acting on 
the residue with rectified spirit, and then evapo- 
rating off the spirit from this solution. ‘The 
solution is colourless ; but there is left a dark 
smoke-brown extractiform substance, which 1s 
soluble in water, and imparts to the water a 
brown tint. The Mysore gamboge, like that of 
Ceylon, is in a great measure soluble in sulphuric 
ether, to which it communicates a fine orange 
colour; and the solution yields, when evaporated, 
an orange-coloured resin, identical in appearance 
with that from Siam gamboge. rom the resi- 
duum, rectified spirit, without acquiring any 
eolour, removed a substance which was deposited 
on evaporation in the form of a dark smoke- 
brown extract, like that obtained from the gam- 
boge of Ceylon. ‘The matter unacted on by the 
spirit, immediately formed an emulsive solution 
with cold water, which, when evaporated, left an 
adhesive transparent substance, possessing the 
general properties of gum. Dr. Cleghorn’s spe- 
cimen left scarcely any residuum after the action 
of cold water; but that obtained from Mrs. 
Walker left about three per cent. of particles of 
fbre and sand. From an analysis of 20 grains 
of each sample, a quantity however scarcely suf- 


ficient to yield very positive results, the Mysore 
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gamboge seems to have the following composi- 
tion—_ | | | 


I. IQ. 

Resin,... wee ce «€©617700——s 800 

GUM, . ise. ae. aie 14:0 140 

Colouring matter, ... 5:0  5°0 

Fibre and Sand, FO 0°5 
Moisture, ... ... Not determined. 

99-0 99°9 


This composition is essentially the same with 


that of Ceylon gamboge, but indicates more 


colouring matter, more resin, and less gum than 
in the gamboge of commerce. These differences, 


however, do not inaterially affect its emulsive pro- 


perty ; and as for the brown colouring matter, this 
seems scarcely to injure the purity of its hue asa 
pigment ; for the brown colour is not developed un- 
til the principle has been detached by alcohol, anc 


dried under exposure to the atmosphere. It remains 
to inquire whether the Mysore gamboge posses- 
ses the remarkable effects of the Siam and Cey- 
lon varieties on the animal body. (Since Dr. 
Christison’s observations were made, Dr. Cleghorn 
employed the Mysore gamboge in the Jail at 
Shemogah, and has se,n it used frequently in 
the Royal Infirmary of Kjinburgh. ‘The thera- 
peutic effects were found to correspond exactly 
with those of the Siam variety, and the indi- 
genous product 1s now regularly received at the 
Medical Stores of the Madras Presidency.—H. C.J 
Dr. Christison’s supply would not allow of many 
trials being made of its virtues: but three grains, 
triturated with a little bitartrate of potash, pro- 
duced one copious evacuation ; four erains had 
the same effect. In another case four grains 
failed to move the bowels ; and in another, five 
crains occasioned five profuse discharges. In 
every instance tormina and sickness were caused ; 
and one person had several attacks of vomiting. 
The discharges were invariably very watery, yel- 
lowish, and abundant. ‘This gum-resin, therefore, 
seems to exert the same action, attended with 
the same inconveniences, as ordinary gamboge. 
It is put to very little use in India. According to 
the inquiries from correspondents, the inhabi- 
tants of the district where it grows, are not ac- 
quainted with its action on the animal body. 
Neither is it used as a pigment. But Dr. 
Cleghorn was informed by “an intelligent native 
from Canara, that the juice of the tree 1s occa- 
sionally used for colouring cloth in the low 
country,” though not above the Ghauts ; and a 
concrete oil obtained from the seeds is used, both 
in lamps and in making curries. From the obser- 
vations made above, however, it is probable, that 


this gamboge may be advantageously applied to 
any use to which the gamboge of Siam is habitu- 
ally put. 
pigment; and as it may evidently be obtained 
in almost unlimited quantity, 


At all events, it is an equally fine 


it may be intro- 
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duced equally into European trade, once the 
natives learn how to collect it in a state of purity, 
and make it up in homogeneous masses in imi- 


tation of pipe-gamboge, the finest Siam variety. 


Respecting the botany of this subject, in 1836, 
Dr. Graham, came to the conclusion, that 
what is desgribed above, under the name 
of Ceylon gamboge, is produced by a plant, of 
which Linnzeus in the first instance, and after- 
wards Murray of Gottingen, had given an in- 
correct account in consequence of their having 
confounded two very distinct species under one 
description, and which Dr. Graham was led to 
view as a species of a new genus under the name 
of Hebradendron gambogioides. There can be 
no doubt of the error both of Linnzeus and of 
Murray. But some botanists have considered 
Graham’s characters of his genus as not suffi- 
ciently distinctive ; and in particular Dr. Wight 
- maintains that its characters are not such as to 
justify a separation of the species from the genus 
Garcinia. Both Dr. Royle and Dr. Lindley, 
however, have admitted Graham’s genus. On 
the merits of this question, it may be simply 
observed, that if Dr. Graham’s new genus be 
a good one botanically, it appears to be also 
a convenient one in respect of its products ; for 
every true gamboge-bearing tree yet known, so 
closely resembles his plant, that there 1s a difficulty 
in establishing even specific distinctions between 
them. <A very different species, the Garcinia 
Cambogia of Roxburgh, once supposed to pro- 
duce gamboge, and indeed actually confounded 
by Linneus with the true gamboge-tree of 
Ceylon, Dr. Christison has proved not to 
produce gamboge at all; its concrete juice being 
a very pale-yellow gum-resin, containing vo- 
latile oil, and not in the least degree emulsive. 
But the Garcinia elliptica (Wallich) of Tavoy 
and Moulmein, which certainly produces an 
exudation resembling commercial gamboge, ap- 
proaches very closely in its characters to Gra- 
ham’s Hebradendron ; as may be seen on compar- 
ing the drawings of both in Dr. Wight’s Jdus- 
trations of Indian Botany, Table 44, and Jcones 
Plantarum Indie Orientalis,Table 120. The chief 
differences are, that in the Ceylon plant the 
flowers are ‘“‘ apparently verticelled round the 
articulations of the branches where tlic leaves 
have fallen (Wight,)” while in the G. elliptica 
they are axillary and solitary; and that the 
leaves of the former are “ obtusely attenuated 
at both ends, and vary from broad lanceo- 
late to rhomboidal (Wight),” while in the 
latter they are “three times as large, obtuse, 
little attenuated at both ends, and shortly 
and abruptly acuminated.” But the resemblance 
is even greater than Dr. Wight’s description 
and drawings would imply; for in four speci- 
mens of the Ceylon. plant which I have had an 
opportunity of examining, the old leaves are 
net all attenuated at the apex, but abruptly suba- 
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cuminate ; which character indeed, though neg- 
lected by Dr. Wight, has been introduced among 
the specific characters of JZebradendron gambogi- 
oides by Dr. Graham. In like manner the Mysore 
tree bears an exceedingly close resemblance to 
that species. ‘The resemblance indeed is so close, 
that the gentlemen of the party who discovered 
the tree on the Ghauts of Mysore, consider 
itto be the same with the tree of Ceylon ; 
and Dr. Cleghorn has communicated a letter 
on the subject from Dr. Wight, who, from 
incomplete data, however, seems inclined 
to the same opinion. But plants, growing in 
different countries so distant from one another, 
may be more safely regarded as belonging to dis- 
tinct species until they are proved to be identical. 
And in the present case Dr. Chnistison appre- 
hends they will be found to. be distinct, as the 
following description may help to show—The 
botanical specimens consist of twigs without 
flower, but with fruit, and of detached fruit of full 
size, some dry, others preserved in brine; and 
Dr. Cleghorn has added a drawing by a native 
artist. The leaves are opposite, petiolate, elliptic- 
lanceolate, attenuated at the base, obscurely 
subacuminate, four inches and a half along, and 
two and a quarter broad when of full size, smooth, 
and somewhat coriaceous. The fruit, which 1s of 
the size of a cherry, is axillary, sessile, subrotund 
or slightly ellipsoidal, supported by a persis- 
tent calyx of four coriagous subrotund, ven- 
tricose sepels, and crowned by a_ persistent, 
four-lobed, prominent, irregularly tubercled 
stigma. It is four-celled, and each cell single- 
seeded. In all my specimens of fruit the sceds had 
aborted, so that I cannot describe them. Scanty 
as these characters are, they indicate several 
points of distinction between this tree and Gra- 
ham’s Iebradendron gambogioides. For the full- 
crown leaves of the latter are somewhat obovate, 
subacuminate, and much more coriaceous ; the 
sepals of the persistent calyx are membranaceous ; 
and the persistent stigma of the fruit is broader, 
as well as very flat, and each lobe presents a 
regularly beaded circumference, with a depressed 
centre. The two stigmata are represented on 
the drawing of the Mysore plant. It seems 
very probable that this plant is the same 
with the Garcinia pictoria of Roxburgh’s flora 
Indica, which was described from specimens and 
information supplied by Mr. Dyer of the Company’s 
Medical Service, while he resided in the Wynaad, 
where the species described above, grows. The 
description of Roxburgh, so far as it goes, corres- 
ponds very exactly with the specimens sent to Dr. 
Christison and so does a drawing of a twig and de- 
tached fruit, which was presented by Mr. Dyer to 
Dr. Royle, and submitted to Dr. Christison’s in- 
spection by the latter gentleman. Roxburgh 
indeed observes, that the gamboge from. this 
species sent to him by Mr. Dyer was inferior 
in quality, and when used as a pigment, proved 
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to be not permanent ; while the Mysore gamboge 
in Dr. Christison’s possession, is both brilliant 
at first when used on paper as a colour, and 
hag remained quite permanent for fifteen months. 
But Dr. Royle informed him, that Mr. Dyer 
himself did not agree in opinion with Roxburgh, 
and ascertained that his gamboge is permanent 
in tint when employed as a water colour. If 
Dr. Christison be right in conjecturing the two 
plants to be the same, and Graham’s. new genus 
be a good one, the Mvsore gamboge tree 
will constitute a third IWedradendron, and its 
name will be H.  pictorium.—Pharmaceutical 
Journal, for August, 1846, Vol. VI. No. 2. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, Gamboge, 
was exhibited from Goa, Malacca, Labuan, Coorg, 
Canara and Mysore ; that from Malacca was the 
best, In pipes-—the others from Mysore, &c. 
all in lumps, the results of a variety of modes 
of preparation—one specimen is full of air vesicles, 
and of a dark colour, damaged by being collected 
in rainy weather. ‘Che Indian peninsular speci- 
mens are known to be produced from Garcinia 
pictoria, and are of excellent quality. Mr. Maltby, 
Collector of Canara, states that “ itis to be found 
in. the greatest abundance along the whole line 
of the Western Ghats, and it is probable that, if 
the attention of the trade were directed to those 
provinces, it might become an important article 
of export.” (amboge in tears is exhibited from 
Labuan, it has a different tint, and is probably 
obtained from a different tree, Garcinia Cochin- 
chinensis. A specimen from Malacca exhibited 
by Lieut. Evans, 51st N. [., was the finest pipe 
variety, all the others were in the form of lumps 
or tears. The series was very instructive, show- 
ing how much the commercial character of this 
product may be altered by trivial circumstances, 
the exudation being yellow, reddish, or brown, 
and of different degrees of solidity, according to 
the season of the year, and the method of mam- 
pulation. ‘The peninsular Gamboge is a useful 
pigment, and aun elfective purgative, and has been 
lately added to the list of country medicines. It 
appears that the tree is so abundant along the 
crest of the ghauts, that the product may be ob- 
tained in very considerable quantities in the 
forest of Mysore, Malabar, and Canara. Apo- 
thecary Wrightman, collected this product with 
much care, in homogeneous masses without air 
vessels, and free of woody fibres or other im- 
purities.— Mf. #. J. R. According to Sim- 
monds, page 451, Gamboge is extensively used 
as a pigment, frem its bright yellow color. 
There are two kinds ‘known in commerce, 
the Ceylon and the Siam. The former is 
procured from the Hebradendron’ Cambogoid- 
es, Graham; a tree which grows wild on the 
Malabar and Ceylon coasts, and affords the 
coarsest kind. The pipe. gamboge of Siam is 
said to be obtained from the bruised leaves and 
young branches of Stalugmites caxebogoudes. The 
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resinous sap is received into calabashes, and al- 
lowed to thicken, after which it is formed into 
rolls. Several other plants, as the Alangostana 
gambogia, Gaertner, and the Hypericum baccifer- 
um and Cayanense, yield similar yellow viscid exu- 
dations, hardly distinguishable from gamboge and 
used for the same purpose by painters. ‘Lhe 
Garcinia elliptica, Wallich, of Tavoy and Moul- 
mein, affords gamboge, and approaches very close- 
ly in its characters to Grahain’s Hebradendron. 
In like manner the Mysore trce bears an exceed- 
ingly close resemblance to that species. It is 
common in the forests of Wynaad in the western 
part of Mysore, and has been named by Dr. 
Christison Jfebradendron pictorium. Another 
eamboge tree has recently been found inhabiting 
the western Burmese territories. Both these seem 
to furnish an equally fine pigment. As it can be 
obtained in unlimited quantity, it might be in- 
troduced into European trade, if the natives learn 
how to collect it in a state of purity, and make 
it up in homogenous masses in imitation of pipe 
ramboge, the finest Siam variety. It seems to 
possess more colouring matter, more resin and 
less gum than the ordinary gamboge of commerce. 
Gambove owes its color to the fatty acid. The 
resin must be regarded as thee, chief constituent, 
and is most abundant in that imported from 
Ceylon, which contains about 76 per cent., and 
is therefore best adapted for painting. Gamboge 
has also its medicinal uses.—unmonds, p. 451. 
Gamboge fetches, in the London market from £ 5 
to £ 11 per cent, and the average imports from 
1847 to 1852 were from 400 to 500 chests of one 
to two ewt. each. —Simmonds, pp. 639 and 640. 
(4010) GAMBOGE BUTTER—Garcinia 
prcrorta (Roxburgh.) 

Mukki-tilum, Tam. | Arasinagoorghy yennai, CAN. 

‘The solid butter, contained in the seeds of the 
“ Gamboge tree,” a species closely allied to the 
G. purpurea which produces the “ cocum but- 
ter” has attracted attention. The Gamboge 
tree grows abundantly in certain parts of the 
Mysore and Western coast jungles. ‘The oil, 
which is procurable in moderate quantities, is 
prepared by pounding the seed in a stone mortar 
and boiling the mass, until the butter, or oil 
rises to the surface. wo and a half measures of, 
seed should yield one seer and a half butter. In 
the Nuggur Division of Mysore, it is sold at the 
rate of As. 1-4 per seer of 24 Rs, weight, or at 
£36-6 per ton, and is chiefly used as a lamp oil 
by the better classes of natives, and by the poor 
as a substitute for ghee. ‘The butter thus pre- 
pared does not appear to possess any of the pur- 
gative qualities of. the Gamboge resin, but 1s 
considered an antiscorbutic ingredient ir food. 
—M. E. J. BR. ae! Fn ae | 
(4011) GANGES, VALLEY. Along the 
sandy shores of thd‘ Ganges valley the ever-pre- 
sent plants are mostly English, as Dock, a Nas- 
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turtium, Ranunculus sceleratus, .Fwmitory,. Jun- 
cus bufonius, Common Vervain, Gnaphalium 
luteo-album, and very frequently Veronica ana- 
gallis. On the alluvium grow the same, mixed 
with Tamarisk, Acacia Arabica, and.a few other 
bushes.-— Hooker, Him. Jour. Fol... p. 80. — 
(4012) GANJAH. | : 
Kanub, ARAB. 
Ganja, BENG. © | 
Mafnen, Chutsao, CHIN. 
Ganja, Duk. | 


Gindshee, Jav. 
Ginyi-lacki-lacki, Mat. 
Ganjica, Bijeeah, Sans. 
Ganjahchettoo, ‘TEL. 
Ganja, ‘Tam. 
See CANNABIS. 





Sjarank, EGyPt. 
Ganza, Guz. Hinn. 
‘The dried hemp plant which has flowered, and 
from which the resin (see churrus), has not been 
removed, is called Ganjah. ‘The bundles of 
(Janjah are about two feet long, and three inches 
in diameter. ‘The colour is dusky green, the 
odour agreeably aromatic, the whole plant resi- 
nous, and adhesive to the touch. Ganjah is used 
chiefly for smoking. ‘The narcotic effects of the 
hemp plant are popularly known in the North of 
Africa, South America, Turkey, Keypt, Asia 
Minor, India, and the adjacent territories of the 
Malayas, Burmese, and Siamese. In all these 
countries, hemp and its products, are used in 
various forms, by the dissipated and depraved, 
as the ready agent of a pleasing intoxication.— 
Faulkner. he leaves or young leaf buds of the 
hemp-plants, are smoked by itself, or rubbed be- 
tween the hands and added to tobacco, to increase | 
its intoxicating powers. 


(4018) GAO-LOCITAN, Gall stones, extract- 
ed from the gall bladders of dead cows: much 
used in medicine: also in charms ; and in paint- 
ing.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 136. 

(4014) GARCINIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Guttifere, named 
in honour of Dr. Garcin, who travelled in 
the East Indies. It formerly consisted of few 
species, but no less than 21 are enumerated 
by Dr. Wallich, 10 of which he considers 
new. These are distributed over the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, in the southern 
parts of China, in the Indian and Malayan pe- 
ninsulas, in Assam and Silhet, with one species 
(G. Cowa) extending as far north as Monghir on 
the Ganges. They are all trees of cousidera- 
ble size, with opposite coriaceous shining oval 
leaves ; numerous flowers, which are moncecious 
or dicecious ; in the male, stamens numerous, 1In- 
serted on a large fleshy 4-lobed receptacle, anthers 
bursting longitudinally; inthe female, stamens 
numerous but imperfect, ovary 4-10-celled, ovules 
solitary. The fruit fleshy and juicy, crowned 
with the peltate stigma, is edible in many of the 
species.— Eng.Cyc. Garcinia gambogia G. Cowa, 
G. lanceafolia, G, Kydia, G. pedunculata, and 
G. paniculata, all yield a kind of edible fruit, 
but of these the last is most like the Man-| 
gosteen, From incisions made in the branches a 
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yellow: juice exudes, .and:soon concretes, having 
a close resemblance ta, anc in. fact forming aulh 
inferior kind of. gamboge.; whence it. has been in- 
ferred that the commercial.gamboge is yielded 
by the species. Later investigations have proved 
the incorrectness of the opinion, -and the true 
gamboge-tree of Ceylon has been determined to 
belong to a new genus named HMebradendron. 
G. Zeylona, G. corned, and G. pictoria {the last 
also supposed to bea species of Hebradendron), 
all yield an inferior kind of gamboge.— 
Eng. Cye. Dr. Wight gives Garcinia Cambogia, 
960-1; conicarpa, 121; corriea, 105 4 cawa,. 
LO4 ; elliptica 242 ; Kydia, 113, 960-1’; Kydi- 
ana, 113, 960-1 ; lancevefolia, 103 ; Merguiensis, 
116 ; paniculata, 112 papilla, 960-1 ; peduncul- 
ata, 114-115;  pictoria, 102; Roxburghii, 
104, 960-1. | a 

(4015) GARCINIA, a timber tree, of this 
venus, the largest that Mr. Mason has seen of the 
genus garcinia, is in frequent demand for house 
posts in Tavoy.—Afason. 


(4016) GARCINIA CAMBOGIA, Willd. 


Koorka poolie, ‘Tam. and 
Mat. 
Wontay, Can, 


Velaitie umlie, Duk. 
Woda Chintakaia, TEL. 
Racta Shrava, SANS. 
Garcinia Cumbogia has elliptic leaves tapering 
to both ends, terminal solitary flowers, yellowish 
corollas, an 8-lobed stigma, the berry 8-furrowed. 
It is a native of Malabar and other parts of the 
Kast Indies. It is a tall tree witha trunk as thick 
as two men can compass, with spreading opposite 
branches. ‘The leaves are 5 inches long and half 
that in breadth. The fruit is about 2 inches in 
diameter, drooping on peduncles, 1 inch in length ; 
the rind is thin, smooth, and yellowish, the pulp 
is yellow, succulent, sweet, and eatable, ‘It is 
very common about Siam and Cambodia, where 
incisions are made in the bark, and a quantity 
of gum-resin, called Gamboge, flows out, and is 
exported to foreign countries. It is called by the 
natives of ‘Travancore Gharka Pulli, and is there- 


| fore inferred to be the Carca Pulit of old wniters. 


In Ceylon the fruit is called Goraka, and much 
used by the natives in their curries ; when ripe it 
is said to form a fine fruit as large as the Man- 
vosteen. Mrs. Colonel Walker, in her letters to 
Dr. Graham, describes the outer husk of the fruit 
as beang prepared by the natives by taking out the 
pulp and seeds, bruising and then heaping it up. 
until the whole is soft. It is then smoked and 
kept within the influence of smoke, being much. 
used as a favourite ingredient in their curries and 
also for preserving, along with salt, a smalk kind 
of fish, whic thus cured will keep for six or 
seven months. The name Cambogia is derived 
from the province Camboja, or Cambodge, whence 
it comes.—xg. Cyc. This species of garcinia 
is known in Tenasserim asthe. yellow varnish 
tree, and has often been mistaken for the tree which 
produces gamboge, It is very abundant through- 
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out the Provinces, and the gum resin which it 
yields when dissolved in spirits of turpentine, 
affords a beautiful permanent yellow varnish for 
metallic surfaces.—Mason. Its pleasant tasted 
though acid fruit, is about the size of a small 
orange and is used by the inhabitants of Malay- 
alum and Ceylon, for the same purposes that 
‘Tamarinds . are on the Coromandel coast.— 
Ainslie, page 226. . 

(4017) GARCINIA CORNEAS, has oblong 


elliptic leaves, solitary and umbellate flowers, 


lateral, terminal, and drooping ; the stigma 
entire ; the berry the size ofa plumb. Itisa 


native of the Kast Indies in the Ingh remote 
mountains of Amboyna, The trunk of this tree 
is very lofty, but not very thick, it is covered with 
a black bark. The branches extend wide, and 
divide into many short branches, which have 
apair of leaves at each joint, these are large, 
from 11 to 15 inches long and 4 inches broad, 
but on old trees shorter, smooth, firm, and shin- 
ing. The flower rises betwecn the upper leaves, 
drooping, having the form of a small rose, of a 
yellow colour. The fruit is crowned by the entire 
stigma, which appears like a wart. It is ofa 
dusky-brown or smoky colour on the outside, 
and within it has a mucous pulp, in which lie a 
few seeds in the shape of a half-moon. It has a 
resinous smell when fresh. ‘The wood is heavy, 
and very hard like horn; it is used for the 
handles of tools, and the young ones building, 
the old ones being too hard to work.—Euxg. 
Cyc. Of this species there were two trecs in 
Col. Kyd’s garden, Calcutta, said to have come 
from Malacca, and to exudea yellow juice.-— 
O’ Shaughnessy, pages 235, 236. 


~ (4018) GARCINIA COWA. 


Toun-tha-tai, Burm. | Cowa, IIixp. 

Scarce, but found widely dispersed in the 
Pegue Forests,—yellow-wood, fit for fancy work. 
—MeClelland. ‘This tree is common near water 
in Kotah and Mewar and attains .a very large 
size: yields a gum resin like gamboge ; which 
however is not collected.—Gen. Med. Top. page 
199. 

(4019) GARCINIA ELLIPTICA. Dr. Grif- 
fiths collected specimens of Garcinia elliptica with 
his own hand in the province of Mergui ; 
yet remained ignorant that the tree produced 
gamboge, which cannot be distinguished from the 
best gamboge of commerce.— Mason. 


(4020) GARCINIA ? GLUTINIFERA., © 
Panichekai marum, Tam.—Ainsiie. 

This is one of the very few trees admitted into 
his list that Dr. Wight has not myself seen and 
verified, and was introduced in the hope that 
some resident on the Malabar Coast, would 
favour him with specimens to determine its name 
and botanical relations. — Wight. 


' continent of India. 


‘  GARCINIA MANGOSTANA. 
(4021) GARCINIA MANGOSTANA, Var. 


Soolum poolie, Tax. | ~ Mangosteen, Mat. 

Soolum poollie is the Malayalum name of a 
variety of the Mangosteen; it is however, a very 
inferior fruit to that of the Eastern islands.— 
Ainslie, page 232. G. Mangostana is the most 
remarkable species, being the far-famed Man- 
gosteen (Mangees, Marsden) of the Malays, rec- 
koned one of the most delicious of all fruits, and 
not alone of the countries where it is indigenous, 
but, as Marsden says, “is the pride of the Ma- 
lay Islands, and perhaps the most delicate fruit 
in the world.” It isa native of the Malayan 
Peninsula and of the islands to the eastward of 
the Bay of Bengal, forming trees of considerable 
size, with a straight trunk and numerous spread- 
‘ing opposite branches forming an elegant conical 
head. ‘The tree is considered one of the most 
ornamental in Batavia for gardens, also as afford - 
ing an agreeable shade. Bontius compares their 
appearance to that of citron-trees. It is in flow- 
er and fruit a great part of the year, according 
to Roxburgh, but Marsden says “ the returns of 
its seasons are very irregular.” So wedded is it 
to its indigenous soil and climate, that the in- 
numerable attempts made to «ultivate it else- 
where have uniformly failed.» Dr. Roxburgh 
says, “ For these 35 years past I have laboured 
in vain to make it grow and be fruitful on the 
The plant has uniformly be- 
come sickly when removed to the north or west 
of the Bay of Bengal, and rarely rises beyond 
the height of two or three feet before it perishes.” 
‘The male and female flowers are sometimes on the 
same, but usually on separate trees. The germ 
is superior, rounded from 6- to 8-celled, with 
one ovule in each, attached to the middle 
of the axis. ‘The ripe berry is spherical, of the 
size of a pretty large apple, having the surface 
even, and crowned with the permanent peltate 
6- to 8-lobed stigma. The rind is thick, firm, 
though somewhat spongy, of a dull-crimson co- 
lour, sometimes compared to that of the pome- 
cyanate. Seeds as far as 8 in number inclosed 
in a very abundant soft fleshy envelope which is 
delicately white, forming the edible part of the 
fruit, described as delicious to the taste and as 
dissolving away in the mouth. It is also extreme- 


and} ly innocent in its nature, as almost any quan- 


tity of it may be eaten without detriment, and 
persons sick of almost any disease are allowed to 
partake freely of it without inconvenience. The 
fruit before ripening is slightly acid. The rind 
is powerfully astringent, and its decoction is em- 
ployed in dysentery and as a gargle in aphthee 
of the mouth. The bark of the trunk and branches 
is also considered astringent, and said to be 
employed by the Chinese in dyeing.—Hng. Cyc. 
The Mangosteen has been introduced from Sin- 
gapore into Bombay, but the fruit has never been 
brought to any perfection: probably if grafted 
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on the Brindoa, which is common in the Concan, 


(and several trees are found in Bombay,) it might 


be much improved. Dr. Riddell was informed by. 


a friend, that the Mangosteen ripens (and is equal 
to the Penang fruit) in the Company’s spice gar- 
dens on the hills near Courtallam.— Riddell. 
From the rigd of the fruit Dr. O'Shaughnessy 
obtained small quantities of fine gamboge.— 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 235. 


(4022) GARCINIA PEDUNCULATA (Tikul 
or Tikoor of Rungpore) is a tree 60 feet high ; 
trees when 7 years old, 20 feet high, 25 inches 
in circumference. Flowers from January to March. 
Fruit ripens in hot season.— O'Shaughnessy, page 
235. 

(4023) GARCINIA PICTORIA. A_ native 
of the highest parts of Wynaad. Where the 
soil is a stiff whitish clay, where there 1s con- 
stant moisture froin fows or rain, the tree 1s tall, 


attaining the height of sixty feet. Samples of 


ramboge the produce of this tree have been 
found superior, while recent, to every other kind, 
but not so permanent in its effect as that from 
Siam.— Rohde, M.8.8. This gamboge tree, Gar- 
cinia pictoria, grows, Dr. Wight says, ‘on the 
highest parts of Wynaad,” but the same tree 
erows at the foot of the hills in ‘Tavoy, which 
border on tide waters.— Mason. 


(4024) GARCINIA PURPUREA. Witp 
ManaostEEN. Nat. Kokum-Briudao.—a very 
elegant tree, of a conical form, branches droop- 
ing, leaves dark green ; fruit round and smooth, 
size of a crab apple, when ripe of a purple co- 
lour throughout the inside ; and of an agreeable 
flavour, itis much used at Goa for Jellies and 
syrup, the tree grows to the height of thirty feet 
and is found in the Concan, and along the Mala- 
bar Coast. Cocum oil, or butter, is obtained 
from the seeds of the Garcinia purpurea and is 
used in various parts of India to adulterate ghee 
or butter. It is said to be exported to England 
for the purpose of mixing with bears’ grease in 
the manufacture of pomatum. It is a white, or 
pale greenish yellow, solid oil, brittle, or rather 
friable, having a faint but not unpleasant smell, 
melting at about 95 degrees, and when cooled 
after fusion remaining liquid to 75 degrees.— 
Simmonds. 


(4025) GARDENIA (named after Dr, Alex- 
ander Garden of Charlestown, South Caroliza, a 
correspondent of Linneus), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Cinchonacee. It has 
the calyx usually ribbed, with a tubular truncate 
limb divided into several lobes or teeth; the 
corolla funnel-shaped, or approaching salver- 
shaped, with a tube much larger than the calyx, 
and a contorted spreading 5-9-parted limb; the 
anthers 5-9, linear, sessile in the throat; the 
stigma clavate, bifid, or 2-toothed, with thick 
erect lobes ; the dissepiments of the ovary 2-65, 


GARDENIA CORONARIA. 
incompletely dividing it into cells; the berry 
fleshy, crowned with the calyx, with a papery or 
bony lining, incompletely 2-5-celled ; the seeds 
immersed in fleshy parietal placentee. The species 
are armed or unarmed trees or shrubs, with axil- 
lary or terminal, usually solitary, white and fra- 
grant flowers.—Zng. Cyc. One of the species of 
Gardenia, is known as Cape Jasmirie,~~flowers 
ighly scented, readily grown by cuttings, they 
thrive in any garden soil and only require a mo- 
derate share of water to flower abundantly, 
their colours are pink, white, and pale yellow, 
most of which are natives of India.— Riddell. 
Dr. Wight gives Gardenia arborea, 576; cam- 
panulata, 578; dumetorum, 580 ; enneandra, 
574; gummifera, 576 ; Gardenia latifolia, 574, 
759 ; longispina, 582 ; lucida, 575 ; montana, 
577; turgida, 579 ; uliginosa, 397. 


(4026) GARDENIA ARBOREA, is an un- 
armed tree with ovate-oblong leaves, terminal, 
almost sessile flowers, usually arranged in threes ; 
the coralla with a filiform tube and a 5-parted 
limb ; the berry drupaceous, smooth, containing 
a 4-5-valved shell. It isa native of the East 
Indies. ‘The fruit is eaten by the natives of In- 
dia. It is one of the most beautiful species of 
the genus, and deserves a place in every collec- 
tion. ‘There are about 50 species of Gardenia, 
which all bear elegant sweet-scented flowers. 
They thrive best in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
sand. Under the name of Cape Jasmines, 
double-flowered varieties of G. florida and G. ra- 
dicaus are extensively cultivated. Their flowers 
are very fragrant, and the best way of getting 
them to bloom freely 1s to set them in a close 
frame with a gentle bottom heat in the spring. 
In the winter they may be placed in the green- 
house. They may be increased by cuttings. 
(Lindley, Flora Medica ; Don, Dicklamydeous 
Plants.)— Eng. Cyc. 


(4027) GARDENIA CAMPANULATA, is 
a shrubby plant with short branches, spiny at 
the apex, the spines solitary ; the leaves lanceo- 
late, smooth, acuminated at both ends; the 
flowers on short pedicles in terminal and lateral 
fascicles ; the limb of the calyx campanulate, 
with a short acutely 5-toothed border ; the corol- 
la sub-campanulate, 5-lobed ; the berry, round- 
ish, ovate. This plant isa shrub 5 to 10 feet 
in height, and is a native of the East Indies, in 
the forests of Chittagong. The berry is about 
the size of a golden pippin apple, and is em- 
ployed by the natives of India as a cathartic and 
anthelmintic. —Eng. Cyc. 


(4028) GARDENIA CORONARIA. This 


is an indigenous tree in ‘Tenasserim which pro- 


duces a profusion of flowers that are white in the 
morning, when they first open out, but which, 
on exposure to the sun, become quite yellow.— 
Mason. ; | 
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(4029) GARDENIA 
Rerze. Emetic Nut. 
Markarnng kai, TaM. 
Mynphul, HINn. 
~ Jowzal Kowsul, ARAB. 
This tree produces a nut | 
small nutmeg, containing numerous, sweetish 
tasted, strong'smelling seeds. The Vyteans con- 
sider it a8 amongst their best emetics, and pre- 
scribe it, for that purpose (pounded sceds and all) 
to the quantity of a pagoda weight. An infa- 
sion of the bark of the root is given in Bowel 
complaints —4ins. Mat. Med. page 88. ‘These 
nuts are officinal at Lahore, and in the neigh- 
bouring mountains where they rrow.— Honig- 
berger, page 219. 


| Jonzulkie, Pers, 
Manga kaia, TEL. 
Madana, SANS. 


‘DUMETORUM. 


about the size of a. 


GARLIC. 


‘mens, and is unable to say whether it is a tree 


or shrub, but believes the former ; the wood 
which is hard and close grained, is useful in 
casee where small timber will serve.— Wight. 


(4037) GARI-GOND. A light substance 
like the decayed cotyledons of a seed, or decayed, 
soft grains of the pith of wood, vety bitter to 
the taste. The native druggists of India ‘call. it 
a foreign white gum: it isa purge, and given 
when vision is much obstructed from any cause : 
one massee with other ingredieuts is a dose.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 136. 

(4038) GARLIC, ALLIUM SATIVUM, Tinn. 
Bulbus, or Bulb, of the Common Garlic. 


Bawung, JAv. 
Allium, Lar. 


Soom, ARAB. 
Kesun, BALt. 





Bavung-pootie, Mat. 
| Seer, PERS. 


Loshun, BENG. 

Belluly, CAN. 

Soodooloonoo, CYNG. 

Tussun, Duk. 

Ail. Fr. 

Knoblauch, Ger. 

Lussun, Guz. HIND. 

A. perennial plant cultivated for its roots, 
which consist of pungent acrimonious bulbs, 
and have a strong offensive smell and _ flavour. 
They are employed as a con iment, and as 

an ingredient in curries, pickles,’ chutneys, KC. 5 

‘they are also used in medicine.-— Faulkner. 


(4030) GARDENIA FLORIDA: CAPE JAs- | 
MINE. | 
Géol Chand. Hip. Gundhuraj, | 

Both double and single varieties are commonly 
cultivated in gardens at Ajmecr ; the foliage is 
beautiful aud the pure white double blossom are | 
elegant and fragrant.—Geal. Med. Top. p. 185. | 
Most ‘Tenasserim gardens, as well as many 
European, and American, are graced with this 
tasteful shrub. Its pure snowy blossoms, strong- | 
ly fragrant, Loudon says, sincll “ like the nar- 
cissus ;° and they contrast delightfully with the 
thick deep green foliage in which they are set. 


Lasnuna, SANS. 

Ajo sativo, Sr. 

Vulla Poondoo, TAM. 
Velligudda, TEL. 














— Mason. 
(4031) | 
most fragrant Chinese plant aud now common 


in English gardens, to which it was introduced | 1 7 : 
3 ° + ) ° w 3 at’ e oY ) . 

by the Horticultural Society in 1845.—Lortune's , 8° eral enveloped in the spears Stem 
: about 2 feet high, leafy below the middle. Leaves 


| Te ye 
'elancous, distichous, channelled above, obscurely 


Tea Districts, p. 117. 


GARDENIA FORTUNTANA, is a| 


Giirlic is the oxopodov of the Greeks, Sow of the 
Arabs, and Shumim of Numbers, X1. 12. It has 


been used as an article of dict and likewise in 


medicine from very early times. Bulbs clustered, 


08?) GARDENIA GUMMIFERA. Gummy | Koeled, acute. Spathe single, calyptiform, horned. 
Gardenia, grows wild on the Hills in the Kotah | Ui nhels bulbiferous. Flowers, if any, pink, red, 


jungles, the lcaves 
shrouded at the point in pure fragrant gum resin, 


and unopened blossoms being | 


or whitish, rather larger than the stamens. ( Lind.) 
—Cultivated from early times in the Rast, and 


i " the ‘cs of the Dickamully 
said to be one of the source s of f Dickamully | now in all eardens. Its native country unknown. 


resin.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 185. 
(4033) GARDENIA LATIFOLIA. Broap- 


LEAVED GARDENIA. Papura, Hrnp. 
Grows wild in the moist Kotah jungles and is 
also cultivated in gardens.—Geul. Med. Top. 


185. 
, (4034) GARDENIA LUCIDA. Furnishes 
the Cumbee resin. 


(4035) GARDENIA RADICANS, CAPE JAS-! cause flatulence. 


MINE. ‘This favourite shrub is well worth all 
the care it requires, does little good in pots, and 
should be planted in a well manured flower bed 
or border which has been drained with sand, they 
require a soil more approaching to sand than 
clay and plenty of water ; propagated by cuttings 
‘n boxes or seed pots during the rains. It is a 
native of China.—Riddell. 

(4036) GARDENIA TURGIDA. 

Nunjoonda maram, Tax. 
Dr. Wight onlv knows this from small speci- 





_-St. and Ch. 111.—-Royle. The Garlic, Onion, 
and Leek are so well known as condiments, that 
it is unecessary to dwell long on their properties, 
which indeed are so similar that it does not seem 
necessary that more than one ef them should be 
retained in the Pharmacopeeias. ‘The Leek has 
been considered Diuretic and Expectorant : as an 
article of dict, it is rather indigestible, and apt to 
The Onion is possessed of 
similar properties, but is somewhat more power- 
ful, though less so than the Garlic. In its roast- 
ed or boiled state it is occasionally applied as a 
poultice to suppurating tumours or to sluggish 
ulcers. The Garlic, when applied externally, will 
act as a rubefacient ; taken internally, it acts asa 
stimulant, and being absorbed, as an expectorant, 
and diuretic, producing at the same time a dis- 
agreeable odour in the breath. It is sometimes 
employed as an anthelmintic in ascarides.— loyle. 
Garlic is common all over India, and may be 
grown from the seed or bulbs—the latter method 
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nets of very good quality, were exhibited from 
Nellore, Masulipatam and Bazewarah ; but they 
arc not nearly so large, as the Garnets from My- 
sore and Cuddoor shown at theExhibition of 1855. 
The red variety of this gem is very generally dif 
fused over India. — Its veoonostic position, is the 
livpogene or metamorphic. schists, more parti- 
culirly near their line of junction with plutonic 
rocks, or trap dykes ; for instance, in the erys- 
talline : and metalliferous areas of Salem and Nel- 
lore, whence the finest erystals are proenred, anit 
sold by the Native merchants at an insivnificaut 
price. Colophonite is not uncommon in. these 
tracts, as also in Mysore, the Neileherries, the 
Carnatic, and other provinces of Southern India. 


being most in practice. One of the bulbs is 
broken and the eloves taken out and planted in 
beds abont four inches apart: no particular care 
is required, save watermg and keeping clear of 
weeds. When the leaves dry and wither, then 
take up the roots and preserve in a safe place. 
—-Riuddell. * 

(4039) GARLIC OIL—Atrrum Satrvum. 

Vellay poondoo, Tam. |  Tussan-Mau-tcil, Hinp. 

A stimulating oil obtained fromm garlic bulbs 
by expression. It is prescribed interually by 
native practitioners to prevent the recurrence of 
intermittent fevers, and externally in paralytic 
and rheumatic aflections.—Laulhuer, M. Et. of 












1855. It usually occurs in the granite, associated with 
(4040) GARNET. the hypogene schists. ay hat Gienutial variety of 
ee ed Ginate Tan dodecahedral garnet, called cinnamon-stone or es- 
Grauaten, Granat-stein, Granatnoi-kamen, Rus.{ sonite, has been discovered inthe Nei leheries in 

Get Grauadas, SP, the hypogene hornblende rock, near the Seven 
Granate, Iv. | Cats Jill, by Dr. Benza, where their number is 


Garnet, a well-known precious stone, of which 
there are many vanietics. Some of them are 
probably distinct species ; but agrceine in form, 
aid some other properties, they are classed to- 
gether. ‘This mineral occurs erystallised, massive, 
and gerantlar. Garnet occurs abundantly in 
mie ne hornblende slate, and gneiss, and less 
frequently im granite and gramdar limestone. 
It is found sometimes m= serpentine and lava. 
The best precions Garnets are from Ceylon and 
Greenland. Grossu/urite oecurs in the Wilin 
River, Stheria, and at ‘Pellemarkeu in Norway ; 
green Garnets are found at Swartzenbure Saxo- 
ny; Melanite inthe Vesuvian Layas ; Onrarovile 
at’ Bissersk in Russia ; Zonazolite at, Mussa, 
Piedmont ; Aplome in Siberia ou the Lena, and 
at Swartzenbure.  Garnets also occur in several 
parts of the United States. The Garnet is the 
Carbunenlus of the Romans. The Alabandie 
Carbuncles of Pliny were so-called because they 
were cut and polished at Alabanda.  ITTenee sik 
name <Almandine. The clear deep red garnets 
inake a rich gen, and are much used for orna- 
ment. ‘Those obtained from Peeu are most 
valued. ‘They are cut quite thin on account of 
their deep colour. Cinnamon-stone is also used 
for the sane purposes. Crarnct when powdered is 
used for the same purposes as emery.—Lng. Cyc. 
Precious earnets, or almandins, in the form. of 
pebbles, are often seen for sale among the Bur- 
inese; but it is not certain that any are found in the 
'Tenasserim Provinces. Mincralogists s: iv, the most 
beautiful come from Sirian the capital of Pegu. 
It is the carbuncle of the ancients. “In a ereck 
ou the Siamese side” of the ‘Tenasserim valley, 
Dr. Helfer says “rubies are found. They are 
however of a very inferior description __nroba- 
bly garnets. ‘The common marnet is occastonally 
seen in the sands of the rivers, but it is not 


such he imforms us, that entire portions of the rock 
are formed almost exclusively of them. ‘Lhe esso- 
nite and hornblende are in large separate erystals, 
Mnbedded in a paste of compact felspar and horn- 
blende ; the former is very liable to disintegrate, 
leaving, in falling out, small cavities in the rock. 
Green garne/is of rare occurrence : the only lo- 
calitv where Newbold discovered this gem was in 
the Salem (istrict at Sankerydroog, lat. 11° 29° 
Na lone- 7 (e537 Th. 5 ASSOC! iated with other oreen 
crystals 3 In quar ; veins, penetratine hornblende 
schist. ‘he latter is associated with gneiss, 
garnet rock actinolitic selbst, and altered lime- 
stone, thrown into disorder by the intrusion of a 
porphyritic granite. The green earnct is not 
found im considerable quantities. A. mine of 
precious garnet occurs at Gharilpil, about cight 
niles south of Palunshah, in the Hyder abad 
country, in the detritus of a granitic rock, pene- 
trated by trap dykes, and “composed of inica, 
varnets, kyanite, quartz, and felspar. Dr. 
Voysey, who gives a description of this mine 
July 18, states that the precious garnets are 
found at the depth of cight or ten feet in the 
alluvium at the foot of the rock. The surface 
of the rock and soil were strewed with garnets in 
great profusion, but these were ecncrally ofa 
very coarse kind. The garnets when collected 
are gently pounded, and the bad ones broken : 
those which survive the blows are reckoned of 
good quality. Ina river near the Munzerabad 
chat in Mysore, the natives scarch for garnets, 
which are sold at one rupee each. They occur 
there as deposits from a hill of Mica schist which 
occurs higher up the river, which Captain R. Ro- 
bert of the Engineers followed up, at the author’s 
request.—Madras Museum. ‘lhe garnet is classed 
amongst gems, but only one variety is of value, 
and inferior kinds are so plentiful, that, in some 
abundant.—Mason. At the Madras TExhibition parts of Germany, they are even employ ed as a 
of 1857, Garnets, Carbuncles and Ttuby Gar-! flux in smelting iron. In Southern India they 
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are almost universally employed by the cutler, 
the stone-mason, and others, as a substitute for 
emery, under which name the coarser garucts are 
sold in the bazaars. Uulike corundum, however, 
the hardness of which is only inferior to the dia- 
mond, and ranks ninth in the scale of hardness, 
the garnet is only 6°5 to 7°5 indegree. Garnets 
are of various colors, a circumstance due to the 
varying proportions and combinations of the 
three or four silicates of alumina, lime, iron and 
magnesia, of which they are composed, The 
precious garnets are of a clear, deep red, and on 
account of their depth of color are cut by the 
jeweller quite thin. It is this thin stone which 
‘s now termed the carbuncle and it is supposed 
to be identical with the hyacinth or essonite or 
hessonite. ‘The varieties of garnet are :—1. Al- 
mandine or noble garnet. 2. Grossular garnet. 
8 Cinnamon stone, hessonite or kaneel stone ; 
romanzonite ; hyacinth. 4. Common lime gar- 


net. 5. Magnesia garnet. 6. Trou garnets. ie 
Common iron garnet ; rotholfite ; alloclorite. 8. 


Melanite ; pyreneite. 9. Colophonite. 10, Uwar- 
orite. 11]. Pyrope, almandine, hexahedral gar- 
net, 12. Helvine or tetrahedral garnct. 13. Ido- 
erase or pyramidal garnet. Dr. Voysey states 
(Asiatic Journal of Bengal, volume I, para 40-4) 
that the precious garnets of Gharliput are found 
in the alluvium at the foot of the rock, at the 
depth of eight or ten feet, and that the garnets 
when collected are gently pounded and the bad 
oncs broken, those which survive the blows being 
reckoned of good quality; garncts of a very 
coarse kind were strewed jn great profusion over 
the surface of the rock and soil.—Madras Mu- 
seum Report. 
(4041) GARO. 
A tree that grows in the Moluccas, called garo, 
Linneus has described as Excecaria agallocha, 


which the Burmese call éa-yan. It is abundant 
uear the sea, the juice is said to produce the 


Ta-yau, BURM. 


most intense pain, and often blindness, if it enters | 


the eye. From its power to produce blindness 
the Karens call it the “ blind tree ; and the 
natives are all of them so much afraid of it, that 
Mr. Mason has sometimes found it difficult to 
snduce his boatmen to pull up beneath its shade. 
— Muson. 

(4042) GARUGA PINNATA. Terebinthacea, 
Icon. 1594. 


Curry vaimboo marum, Tam. | kooruk, H1Nb. 


A tree, leaves pinnate, deciduous ; flowers ofa 
vellowish white, in panicles covered with a mealy 
Lind of white substanee ; fruit size of a small 
plum, used for pickling. —Fzddell. tis a con- 
siderable sized tree with a round umbrageous 
head. Dr. Wight was not yet acquainted with 
the wood.— Wight. | | 


(4043) GASTEROPODA, the third class of 
Mollusks, according to the system of Cuvier, 


GECARCINUS. 


who remarks that it is very numerous, and that 
an idea may be formed of it from the slugs and 
shell-snails.— Eng. Cyc. Vol. 11. page 924. 


(4044) GASTRODIA. The bulb of Gastrodia 
sesamoides (R. Brown), a curious herbaceous 
species of orchis, native of New Holland, is edi- 
ble,and preferred by the aborigines ts potatoes and 
other tuberous roots. Some of Mr. Simmonds 
accredited informants believe it might he turned to 
profitable account, but being a parasitic plant, it 
could scarcely be systematically cultivated. It. 
flourishes in its wild state on loamy soil in low 
or sloping grounds. The first indication of its 
vegetation in the spring, is the appearance ofa 
whitish bulb above the sward, of an hemisphe- 
rical shape, and about the size of a small egy. 
The dusky white covering resembles a fine white 
net, and within it isa pellucid gelatinous sub- 
stance. Again within this is a firm kernel, about 
as large as a Spanish nut, and from this a fine 
fibrous root descends into the soil. It is known 
+7 Van Diemen’s Land, and other parts of Aus- 
tralia, by the common name of native bread. 
Captain Hunter, in his Journal of the ‘Transac- 
tious at Port Jackson on the first settlement 
of the Convict Colony, speaks ef finding large 
quantities of “ wild yams,” on whieh the natives 
fed, but the roots were not bigger than a walnut ; 
therefore it was probably this plant.— Simmonds. 


(4045) GAVIALIS. The Gavial. Jaws very 
lone, subcylindrical, slender, rather dilated and 
convex at the end. Teeth, canines two, quite 
anterior, small; lower canines shutting into a 
notch in the edge of the upper jaw. Feet fring- 
ed; tocs webbed to the tip. The cervical plates 
united to and forming a disc with the dorsal 
ones. Males with a large swelling in front of 
the nostrils. Native of Asia.— ug. Cyc. p. 198. 

(4046) GAVIALIS GANG [TICUS, the Nar- 
row-Beaked Corcodile of the Ganges, Edw., 
‘Phil. Trans’ Natural. Syst. Amph. ; Garaades 
Gungeticus, Gray, ‘Synops lept. ; the Gavial 
of the Ganges, Griff, ‘Anun. Kingd.’ The 
Gavial of the Ganges is supposcd to be the 
largest of the liviug Saurians. ‘The measurement 
of the largest mentioned by Messrs. Dumneril 
and Bibron is given at 5 metres, 40 centimetres 
(17 fect 8 inches).—Lug!, Cyc. page 205. 

(4047) GEBANG PALM. ‘The Corypha 
yebanga, Blume, 18 a useful tree, in Java, thou- 
sands of boys and girls are employed in fabricat- 
ing its leaves into baskets and bays: thatch, and 
broad brimmed hats are made of them ; fishing 
nets and hats are woven from their fibre and 
ropes manufactured from their stalks. — Seeman. 

(4048) GECARCINUS (Leach), the name 
of a genus of Brachyurous Decapod Crustacea, 
known familiarly to the English as Land-Crabs, 
and to the French by the appellations of Tour- 
louroux,Crabes Peints or Crabes Violets, some of 
these terms being applicable not only to different 
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species, but to the same species at different ages, 
so that those vatious names cannot be depended 
upon as specific designations. The Land-Crabs, or 
Gecarcinians, inhabit the warm counrtries of the 
New and Old World, and Australasia ; but as far 
as observation has hitherto gone, America and its 
islands seem ¢o be the places where the form is 
most highly and most numerously developed. 
Thus much of the habits of the Land-Crabs of 
the New World. ‘The late Bishop Heber, in his 
‘Narrative’ gives an account of some Land- 
Crabs in India, living at a great distance from 
the sca, and obstructed by great obstacles in 
their passage to it. “The plain of Poonah,”’ 
writes the bishop, “is very bare of trees, and 
though there are some gardens immediately 
around the city, yet as both these and the city 
itself lie in a small hollow on the banks of the 
river Moola, they are not sufficiently conspicuous 
to interrupt the general character of nakedness 
in the picture, any more than the few young 
trees and ornamented shrubs with which the 
bungalows of the cantonment are intermingled. 
‘The principal and most pleasing feature isa 
small insulated hill immediately over the town, 
with a temple of the goddess Parvati on 
its summit, and a large tank (which, when 
1 saw it, was nearly dry) at its base. All 
the grass-land round this tank, and generally 
through the Deckan, swarms with a small land- 
crab, which burrows in the ground, and runs 
with considerable swiftness, eveu when cneum- 
ered with a bundle of food almost. as big as it- 
self. his food is grass, or the grécn stalks of 
rice, and it is amusing to see them sitting as it 
were upright, to cut their hay with their sharp 
pincers, then waddling off with the sheaf to their 
holes as quickly as their sidelong pace will carry 
them.” Upon this passage Mr. Broderip ob- 
serves, that when we call to mind the position 
of Poonah, and read of the neighbouring river 
and tank, we may feel inclined to ask whether 
the river or the tank might not be the scene of 
ovipositing ; and, he adds, that it 1s not impro- 
bable that there may be a race of land-crabs ap- 
propriated to continental or even insular situa- 
tions out of reach of the ocean, and that fresh 
water may be as necessary to their reproduction 
as sea-water is to the land-crabs of the West 
Indies. Such a supposition, he thinks, is in 
unison with the bountiful provisions of nature 
for the general diffusion of animal hie. 
(« Zool. Journal,’ vol. iv.—Hng. Cyc. 

(4049) GECARCINUS CARNIFEX. This, 
according to M. Milne-Edwards, is the Cancer 
Carnifen of Herbst ; Ocypode cordata, Cecar- 


cinus Carnifer, and Cardisoma Carmfex of 


Latreille! and he cites also Gecarcinus hir- 


tines of Larmarck, as a synonym, but with 


a query.—Carapace very much elevated, and 
its surface very much curved from before back- 
wards, but nearly horizontal transversely: its 
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lateral edges marked by a projecting and elevat- 
ed line. be 
orbitary angle. Four rows of spines upon the 


A small tooth behind the external 


torsi; the lower not numerous. Pincers large 


on one side. Manus very large. Fingers touch- 


ing nearly throughout their length. Length, 2 
inches (French). (Milne-Edwards). It is found 
in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry. Cancer 
Hydromus of Herbst, in the opinion of M. Milne- 
Edwards, is evidently a species approximating 


closcly to the preceding, if indeed it can be dis- 


tinguished from it.—Kug. Cyc. 

(4050) GECKOTID.X, a natural family of 
Saurian Reptiles, belonging to Gray’s sub-order 
Pachyglossa, and the Nyctisaura. The following 
is a list of the species of Asiatic Geckotida, with 
the Localities they inhabit. - 
dura marmorata, the Marbled A.dura. North Australia. 
EK. rhombifer, the Lozenge-Spotted udura, West Aus- 

tralia. 

Diplodactylus viltatus, the Yellow-Crowned Diplodactyle. 

Australia. 

1). ornatus, the Beautiful Diplodactyle. 

0D, ocellatus, the Kyed Diplodactyle. West Australia. 

I. marmoratns, the Marbled Diplodactyle. Australia, 

1). bilinentus, the Two Lined Diplodactyle. 

D. lineatus, the Lined Diplodactyle. Cape 

Hope. 

1). Gerhopygus, the Naked Diplodactyle, 
Phyloductylus pulcher, the Phylodactyte. 

P. tubercnlatus, the Large-Tubercled Puyllodactyle. 
Ptyodactylus Gecko, tbe Fan-Foot.  Bzypt. 

Uroplates fimbriatus, the Famocautrata. Madagascar. 

U. lineatus. the Sharp-Tailed Pamocantrata. 
Caudiverbera Peruviana, the Caudiverbera. Peru. 
Hemidactylus trihedrus, the Triangular-'Tubercled Hemi- 
dactyle. 

LL. maculatus, the Spotted Hemidactyle. 

HT. Brookii, Brooke's Hemidactyle. 

Il. depressus, the Groove-Tailed Hemidactyle. 

H. verruculatus, the Warty Hemidactyle. Shores of the 

Mediterranean ; HKgypt. 

H. fasciatus, the Banded Hemidactyle. 

tI, Mabouia, the Brazilian Hemidactyle. Brazil. 

If, mercatorius, the Wandering Lemidactyle. 

H. frenatus, the Streaked Hemidactyle, Ceylon. 

H, Leschenaultii, Leschenault’s Hemidactyle. Ceylon. 
H. vittatus, the Streaked Checked Hemidactyle. Borneo. 
H. Bellii, Bell’s Hemidactyle. 

1). Garnotii, Garnot’s Doryure. South Sea Islaads, 
Platyurus Schneiderianus, the Platyure. Java. 
Leicerus ornaius, the Banded Leiurus. West Africa. 
Crossurus caudiverbera, the Crossurus, 

Boltalia subleevis, the Boltalia.  Tudia. 

Peripia Peronii, Peron’s Peripa. Mauritius. 

Peropus mntilatus, the Peropus. Mauilla. 

CheconyX Seychellensis, the Seychelle Gecko. Islands of 
Seychelles. 
Pentadactylus Duvaucelii, Duvancel’s Pendactyle. India: 

Culcutta. 

P. Leachianus, Leach’s Gecko. 

Gecko verus, the Gecko. India. 

G. Reevesii, Reeve’s Gecko. China. 

G. Chinensis, the Japan Gecko. China and Japan. 

G. Monarchus, the Amboyna Gecko. Borneo. 

G. Smithii, Dr. A. Smith’s Gecko. Prince of Wales’ 

Island, 

G. bivittatus, the Double Streaked Gecko. 
Amydosaurus lugubris, the Sombre Gecko. 
Gehyra oceanica, the Oceanic Gebyra, Islands in the 

Pacific. 


of Good 
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G. Australia, the Swan River Gehyra.,Swan River. 

Ptychozoon homalocephala, the Fringed ‘Tree-Gecko. 
Java. 

Tarentola Mauriana, the Tarentola. Egypt. 

T. Aigyptiaca, the Keyptian ‘Tarentola. Egypt. 

'’. Delalandii, Laland’s ‘Tarentola. Madcira; West Coast 
of Africa. 

T, Bornecusis, the Bornean Tareutola, Borneo. 

Phelsuma Cepedianus, Lacepede’s Phelsuma. Mauritius. 

Pachydactylus ocellatus, the Kyed Gecko. *Cape of Good 
Hope. 

P, maculatus, the Spotted Pachydaetyle. South Africa. 

P. elegans, the blegaut Pachydactyle, South Atrica. 

Sphivrodactylus — sputator, the Banded Sphierodactyle. 
South America. 


S. punctatissiinns, the Lined Sphivrodactyle. Martinique. : 
S. fantasticus, the Black-Headed Spheerodactyle. South — 


America. 
S. nigropunctatus, 
South America, 


the Black-Dotted = Sphierodactyle. | 


GELATINE. 
the Black and Caspian Seas, and their tributary 
streams. ‘hese tissues are cleansed, dried, aud 
scraped, forming deaf’ tsing/ass ; or they are twist- 
ed into various forms, and called dovg and short 
staple; ov folded into packages, called 600k- 
isinglass. ‘The uauutacture is chiefly carriedon in 
Russia, whence commerce receives the best article. 
The accouut given by Martius of the preparation 
lof Russian isinglass is as follows: The swinuning 
‘bladders of the fish ave first placed in hot water, 
-earefully deprived of adhering blood, cut open 
jongitudinally, and exposed to the atr, with the 
inner delicate silvery membrane tpwards. When 
dried, this fine membrane is removed by beating 
sand rubbing, and the swimming bladder is then 
made into different forms 


An inferior varicty, 


ealled ribdow istuglass, is received from America. 





S. Riehardsouii, Richardsen’s Sphierodactyle. America. |! 

Naultinus pacifiens, the Pacific Naultinus, New Zealand, | 

N. elegans. the Kakariki, New Zealand. 

N. Grayii, the Long-Toed Kakariki, New Zealand 

Kublepharis Hardwickii, Hardwick’s Eublepharis, Penang, 
Chittagong. 

Goniodactylus Punorens 
India. 

G. alboangniaris, the White-Throated Anzntar-Toed  [a- 
gard. South America. 

CG. ocellatus, the Eyed Angular-Toed Lizard, Tobago. 

Cyrtodactylus, marmoratus, the Marbled ( vetodactyle. 
Java. Philippine Islands. 

C. pulchellus, the Beautiful Cyrfodaetyle. 

Heteronota Kendallii, the Bornean Heterouote 

Phyllurus platurus, Whites Phyllure. | Australia. 

P. Miliusit the Thiek-Tailed Phyllure. 

P. inermis, the Spincless Phyllure. Australia, 

Stenodactylus guttatus, Wilkinsou’s Stenodactyle. Eeypt. 


is, Boie’s Angnlar-Toed Lizard. 


* 
t 


STigapore, 
Borneo 


(4051) GHLATINE is a substance the pro- 
duetion of which is limited to the animal erea- | 
tion. When the skin and membranous tissues 
of animals are boiled im water, the liquor, on 
cooling, forms a jelly. The bones, tendons, and 
ligaments, under a higher temperature, also vield 
a jelly, similar in appearance and in’ properties 
to the former, but less agreeable to the taste. 
The ordinary sources of gelatine are clippings of | 
hides, hoofs, horns, tect of calves, cows, sheep, 
pigs, and various membranes. ‘These are carefully 
cleaned, then subjected to long boiling, and the 
liq tor strained, skimmed, and allowed to gelati- 
nize: the resulting jelly is std and) trouulous, 
and is called size. Sometunes the sources from 
which size is obtained are not so pure as the 
above, the refuse from the skins of horses, — cats, 
dows, the cuttings from parchment, vellum, and 
white leather, and sometuncs the membranous 
parts of fish, being adinitted into ils composition. | 
Size has an Intolerably putrid odour, but it may 
be purified by the careful application of sulphur- | 
ous acid. ‘Lis is sometimes done, the size dried 
in thin layers, and so used as a substitute for 
jsinglass. Without purification, size is cut into 
slices, dried, and sold as glue. ILsinglass is 
the purest form of commercial gelatine. ‘The 
best is prepared from the air-bladders and sounds 
of turee or four species of sturgeon, inhabiting 





| 


| 
! 
l 
! 
! 


Isinelass is cut by machinery into the delicate 
filaments iu which we usually sce it sold It ts 
a colourless, INodorous substance, perfectly solu- 
ble in hot water. Lt ts largely consumed as an 
article of food. ‘The purest and whitest istiglass 
is required for domestic use, entirely free from 


cunpleasant odour, and dissolving readily and 


completely in water. Ht forms a very transparent 
jelly, and is indispensable in thaqreparation of 


blane-manee, jecs, creams, and Omer delicacies 


for dessert. Inferior isinglass answers the pure 
pose of fining beer, Se. A solid gelatine tn thin 
plates and strings, has lately been introduced to 
muswer the purpose of istnglass. The best 1s 
Lransparent, and is) brought from Prance 5 it is 
prepared from the gelatine of bones by digestion 
in dilute hyd@pchloric acid and Jong botane tn 
water. Jt is much cheaper than isinglass, but 
it is inferior in nutritive power and digestibility, 
properties which arc diminished by long decoc- 
tion. The same may be said of another substance 
ralled patent opaque gelatine, which 1s prepared 
from the cuttings of skins, and is therefore a 
kind of elue. Sources from which these substi- 
tutes are procured are not the most agreeable ; 
nor is it likely that im the more delicate prepa- 
rations of the table they will ever take the place 
of isinglass. Jellies were formerly supposed to 
be exccedingly nutritive, and especially suitable 
for invalids; at present medical testimony Icads 
tu the opinion that they are less so, and even 
less digestible than the flesh or muscular part of 
antinals. Isinglass is made in’ India, and has 
long been exported thence to China,  In-anost 
cases it has a very unpleasant fishy odour, which 
renders it totally unfit for domestic use. Cod 
sounds, in the dried state, are brought from 
Scotland, and used- as a substitute for foreign 
isinglass. Deamond cement, ox white fish-glue, 
is made of isinglass dissolved in dilute spirits 
of wine or common gin. ‘The two are iixed 
in a bottle loosely corked, and gently simmered 
in a vessel containing boiling water; im about 
an hour the isinglass will be dissolved, and 
ready for use. When cold, it should be an 
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opaque, milk-white, hard jelly : it is remelted by 
immmersion in warm water, but the cork should be 
at the same time loosened. After a time a little 
spirit should be alded to replace that lost by 
evaporation. But the best tscagdass glue is made 
by first soaking good isinglass in cold water ; 
when swelled, it is to be put into the spirit, and 
the bottle containing ib set ina pipkin of cold 
water, which may be brought to the boiling point, 
when the isinglass-will melt into a uniforin jelly, 
free from Jumps or strings. The addition of a 
little essential oil diminishes its) tendency to be- 
come mouldy.  Gdve is a highly useful and im- 
portant subsfance, and its manufacture is carried 
on upon a large scale, as follows: the parings of 
hides and pelts from the tanners’ and frirviers’ 
with the refuse materials already enumerated for 
eclatine, are the substances from which it IS CX- 
tracted in’ Britain. These are first placed ina 
Jime-pit, and when sufficiently steeped, they are 
carried in baskets to a stream of water and rins- 
ed, after which they are placed ou hurdles to 
dry. Whatever dime remains adhere to them 
is converted into chalk by the action of the air ; 
and though time would be mjurious to) the after 
processes, Vet the presence of a small portion of 
chalk is immaterial. The picees having been thits 
cieansed, the next process ts the extraction of the 
eelatine from them by boiling. Por this) pur 
pose they are placed in a widemouthed bag or 
net, made of rope, and spread open within a 
large iron caldron. AO hight framing of iron 
within the caldron, prevents the bag from stick- 
ing to ils sides. Water is then added, and gra- 
dually brough! to the botling potut 5 as the animal 
substances sink, fresh quantities are added, the 
whole being occasionally stirred up and pressed 
down with poles. ‘The state of the substances is 
tested by occasionally taking out a portion, and 
setting It aside to cool: if a clear mass of jelly 
be produced, the boiling has been sulicient. 
The mouth of the bag is then closed by means 
of cords, and the bag is) slowly hoisted by ma- 
chinery until it resis agaist, or partly coils 
‘yound a beam immediately over the caldron, 
which helps to press out the Nquid. In this 


state it is left to drain. Meanwhile the contents of 


the caldron, if not strong enough for glue, can be 
further evaporated by continuing to apply heat. 
The contents of the bag are boiled a second 
aud a third time for making size ; and when the 
solutions are too weak for either glue or size, 
they are economically used instead of water. 
The Jast remaining refuse 1s sold for manure. 
Thus, every portion of aninal substance is turn- 
ed to profitable use. The glue in the caldron, 
when thick cnough, is drawn off ito a_ vessel 
called a seddling-back, and maintained at a tempe- 
rature which will keep it liquid. ‘This gives time 
for the deposition of solid impurities, anc for 
further clarification by the addition of euch fining 
substances as the manufacturer may prefer, The 
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elue is then runoff into wooden coolers about six 
feet long, one foot broad, and two feet deep. Here 
it becomes a firm jelly, which is cut out by a 
spade into square cakes, each cake being deposit- 
ed ina sort of wooden box, open in several 
slits or divisions to the back. ‘The glue is cut 
into slices hy passing a brass wite, attached to a 
kind of bow, along the slits. These slices are 
placed upon nets, (the marks of which are scen 
on the dry gluc,) aud stretched in wooden frames, 
aud are thus removed to the glue-maker’s field, 
Where they are placed in piles, with proper inter- 
vals for the admission of air, each pile being roofed 
I, as a protection from the weather. The glue 
is turned two or three times a dav, and for this 
purpose the roof is lifted off the pile, and the up- 
permost frame placed on the eronud. ‘The cakes 
are turned one by one, and then the second €rame 
is lifted off and placed ou the first. The opera- 
lion is thas repeated until a new pile is formed 
near the spot where the old one stood, when the 
roof is replaced. During the drving the elue is 
nore likely to reeeive Injury than at any other 
period. — fai very warni weather the cakes ave ji- 
able to become so soft as to lose all shape and 
nite with the frames, or they may even melt en- 
tirely, and flow away. A> thunder-storm some- 
times prevents a whole field of glue from hard- 
ene; While a thick fog may make it all moul- 
dy. A brisk diving wind may harden it so sud- 
denly as to render it unsightly and unit. for the 
market. A hard frost, by freezing the water i 
the elie, may cause it to erack in all directions, 
rendering re-melting necessary. ‘Thus the manu- 
facture has many vicissitudes to sutler, and can 
only be profitably and convemently cared on im 
temperate and equable weather. The drying, 
however, is not entirely finished in the open air. 
When the glue is about three-parts dry, it is re- 
moved imto lofts, where, im the course of some 
weeks or months, the hardening is completed. 
But as the surfaces of the cakes become mouldy 
and soiled, it is at leneth necessary to scour them 
with a scrubbing-brush and bot water, aud set 
them up to drain. ‘hey are theu finally dried 
off ina stove-room at an elevated temperature, 
which, when they are once solid, only serves 
to harden and improve them. After stove- 
drying the glue is fit for the market, where 
it is judyed of by its strong dark colour, 
and freedom from cloudy or black spots when 
held to the light. The better sorts of glue are 
transparent, especially the thin cakes of the 
Sulisbury glue, which are of a clear amber colour. 
The best glue swells without melting when im- 
mersed in cold water, and renews its former size 
on drying. ‘The method of softening it for use 
is to break it into small pieces, soak 24 hours 
in cold water, and then melt slowly over a fire 
with frequent stirring. When prepared in this 
way it cools down into a stiff jelly, which re- 
quires only a little warming to fit it for use. 
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Glue must not be used in a freezing temperature. 
A strong compound glue is made by infusing 
common glue in small pieces with isinglass in 
spirits of wine, just sufficient to cover the mix- 
ture. Heat is then cautiously applied, and when 
melted, powdered chalk 1s added, making the 
whole of an opaque white. A strong glue, 
which will resist water, is also obtaimed by add- 
ing half a pound of common isinglass to two 
quarts of skimmed milk, and evaporating the 
mixture to a proper consistence. If gelatine 
which has been swelled in cold water be in- 
mersed in linseed-oil and heated, it dissolves and 
forms a glue of remarkable tenacity, which, when 
once dry, perfectly resists damp. Ordinary glue 
may be thus dissolved, and a small quantity of 
red lead, in powder, added. It appears from 
the observations of M. Schattenman, a glue- 
maker, (Annales de Chimie, 1845,) that fresh glue 
dries much more readily than glue that has been 
once or twice melted ; and that drv glue steeped 
in cold water absorbs different quantities of water 
according to the quality of the glue ; and the 
proportion of water so absorbed may be used as 
a test of the auality of the glue. It appears that 
fresh glue contains water of composition, or wat- 
er more intimately united with the glue than 
water imixed with it in the process of melting, 
which admits of being readily disengaged by 
evaporation. The combined water of dry glue 
disappears in the course of successive meltings 
and solidifications to which. glue is subjected. 
Glue in thin plates is usually of better quality 
than thick ones, even when made with the same 
kind of gelatine, because the thin plates admit 
of amore complete drying than the thick. In 
applying M. Schattenmann’s test, dry glue is 
immersed for 2:4 hours in water at the tempera- 
ture of about 60° Fahr. A jelly will thus be 
formed, the qualities of which will fairly repre- 
sent those of the glue. For example: the fin- 
est ordinary glue, or that made from white 
bones, absorbs 12 times its weight of water in 
24 hours, so that a plate weighing 3 grammes 
produces 39 of fine elastic jelly. Glue from dark 
bones absorbs 9 times its weight of water, and 
produces not quite so fine a jelly. ‘The ordinary 
vlue of Alsace or of Germany, made from animal 
refuse, absorbs 5 times its weight of water, pro- 
ducing a soft brown jelly, without elasticity and 
consistence, and falling to pieces when handled. 
‘The common glue of Bologne absorbs 3} times 
its weight of water. Well dried glue is much 
less hygrometric than badly made glues, or 
those made of inferior materials. The latter 
are liable to putrefaction. The water of com- 
position seems to be injurious to the strength 
of glue, which increases in proportion to its 


dryness. Marine glue has. no gelatine in its 
composition. It will be noticed in its proper 


place. ilue or gelatine has lately been ap- 


plied, with great success, to the formation 


GEM SAND OF AVA. 

of moulds for casting. The difficulties attend- 
ing the use of sand, clay, plaster of Paris, 
wax, &c. in forming moulds for casting, are 
very great where the objects to be repeated are 
complicated in form. About the beginning of 
the present century the Germans introduced the 
use of glue for making moulds, which was not 
employed in this country until about the year 
1826, when Mr. Douglas Fox used it to take 
casts from anatomical preparations, calcareous 
concretions, vegetable substances, &c.; and in 
order to give greater elasticity to the moulds $0 
obtained, and to keep them in a fit, state for use 
during a long period, he mixed treacle with the 
vluc: this, however, was found to discolour the 
surface of all white bodies, and its application 
being linited by this objection, the plan was 
abandoned. About the year 1844 attention was 
again called to this subject by the production in 
Franee of a series of casts in imnitation of ivory ; 
and about 1846 the Society of Arts, London, 
offered a prize which was awarded to Myr. 
Franchi for his specimens of casting in plaster 
composition in imitation of ivory. At the time 
the award was made, the nature of the material 
used by him was not known; but it has since 
proved to be pure gelatine, and otving to the 
skilful use of his material some exquisite electro- 
type casts deposited in the Geological Museum 
were obtained from objects greatly under-cut. 
Mr. Franchi has siunee found that he can obtain 
from a gelatine mould a cast in gelatine in relief 
without losing any of the sharpness of the 
original. This has enabled him to apply objects 
modelled on flat surfaces to cylindrical bodies, 
thus saving the labour and expense of modelling. 
One great advantage of gelatine moulds 1s, that 
casts without scams can be taken from them.— 
Tomlinson. The preparation of gelatine in the 
form of glue, from skins, &c., is well known in 
India, and described in the Persian works on 
Materia Medica under the name of ghur-rce-al- 
jallood, sureshum jild, and suress.-—Aoyle. 

(4052) GELIDIUM CORNEUM, §accord-. 
ing to some narrators, enters into the formation 
of the swallows nests of the Japanese islands. 

(4053) GELOXLUM BIFARIUM. 

IIsai-than-bayah, Burn. 

Ts found in the Rangoon district, it seldom 
exceeds three feet in girth, and is only fit for 
house posts. Wood, white colored, adapted to 
every purpose of house-building.—Mce Clelland. 


(4054) GEM SAND OF AVA. Gem sand from 
the neighbourhood of Ava is sometimes one of 
the Shan articles of merchandize. It consists of 
small fragments of nearly all the precious stones 
found in the country, but garnet, beryl, and 
spinelle are its principal constituents, more ¢s- 
pecially the last, which seems to constitute more 
than threé fourths of the whole mass. A single 
handful will contain specimens of cvery shade, 
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black, blue, violet, scarlet, rose, orange, amber 
yellow, wine yellow, brown, and white. Many 
retain their original crystalline forms, some have 
the fundamental form of the species, a perfect 
octahedron ; but many others have some of the 
secondary forms, among which it is not uncom- 
mon to sce twin crystals reentering angles, for- 
med by two segments of the tetrahedron trunca- 
ted on the angles, and jomed together by their 
bases. —Mason. 

(4055) GENDARUSSA VULGARIS. Syn. 
Justicia gendarussa, Linn, ord. Fl, Lud. 1. p. 
128. 

Caroo noochie. Tam. Jugut mudun, BENG. 

Kali shumbh, Duk, Nela nirganda, Sans, 

Common in gardens in India, and supposed 
‘by Roxburgh to be a native of the Malay islands. 
Vlowers during the wet scason. It is a shrub 
with dark purple or green smooth shoots, leaves 
short stalked, lanceolate, obtuse, smooth, with 
the rib and veins dark purple. Spikes terminal 
somewhat whorled, leafy at base, flowers reddish 


purple. Leaves and stalks when rubbed have a 
strong, rather aromatic odour. After being 


roasted they are given in chronic rheumatism by 
the native practitioncrs. ‘The plant 1s also said 
to be emetic.— O'Shaughnessy, page 483. This 
indigenous species of gendarussa is often plant- 
ed for borders around Tenasserim  eardcens.— 
Mason. Wight gives Gendarussa Tranquebarensis. 

(4056) GENTIANA, agenus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Gentianacee. It 
hasa 4-5-parted calyx. The corolla is varionsly 
divided, twisted to the right in cestivation, often 
with accessory lobes between the principal ones, 
without depressed glands upon the petals. The 
filaments equal at the base ; anthers not chang- 


ing. The stigmas are terminal on the ovary or 
style. The placentie united with the endocarp 


and overspreading the valves of the capsule.— 
Bug. Cyc. Vol. \L. page 954. Wight gives Gen- 
diana pedicellata, 13828 ; verticellata, 600. 


(4057) GENTIANA KURROO. Syn. Pnen- 
monanthe Kurroo, Don. Royle’s Mlustrations, p. 
278. Mussooree, Sunla, and other parts of the 
Jlimalayas. 
India, like the gentian.—O Shaughnessy, page 
459. Gentiana kurroo, is found in various 
parts of the Thimalayas. It has a stem about 
1-flowered, obtuse leaves, the radical long, 
lanceolate, those on the stems linear. The teeth 
of the calyx are long and subulate. The corol- 
la is funnel-shaped, with an intense blue spread- 
ing 10-lobed limb, the prineipal lobes of which 
are ovate and acute, the intermediate ones scale- 
like teeth. ‘The root is used like Gentian in the 
north of Italy.—Hug. Cyc. 

(4058) GENTIANACILE, Gentranworts, 
an extensive order of Plants belonging to the 
Monopetalous Exogens, and consisting of herba- 






The roots are used in the north of 


GEODORUM: 


ceous plants, with opposite ribbed leaves, and 
flowers whose corolla ws:imbricated ; the stamens 
alternate with the petals’; the ovary superior, 
with two cells standing right and left of the axis 
of growth ; and sceds 


containing a minute 
embryo lying ina mass of albumen. They are 
generally considered to be in the closest alliance 
with Scrophulariace, but it is possible that their 
reseniblance to that order is one of analogy ra- 
ther than affinity. Along with Orodanchacce 
and Monotropacee, they seem rather to belong 
to the albuminous group of Exogens, as has al- 
ready becn shown. The flowers of these plants 
are usually coloured with pure bright yellow, 
red, or blue, and in many cases they are on 
this account among the most beautiful of 
flowers ; but if we have a high development 
of form and colour in the majority of the spe- 
cles of this order, so we also have in the 
Guayana and Mexican plants belonging to the 
cenus Voyra or Leiphaimos the brown leafless 
habit and low development of Orobanche. This 
order 1s famous for its bitterness, which seems 
to pervade all the species. Gentiana itself fur- 
nishes all the officinal kinds ; but rythrea cen- 
taurium, a beautiful wild flower common in 
many parts of Kugland, is advantageously em- 
ployed by country people as a substitute : and 
the root of £razera Walteri has been used as a 
ineans of adulterating the bitter Calumba-root. 
Cherayla, {rom Kast Indian plants, is re- 
markable for the purencss of its bitter. ‘Ihe 
whole plant is pulhed up at the time the flow- 
ers begin to decay, and dried for use. There 
we 6U genera and 450 species of this or- 
der. ‘This order extends over almost all parts 
of the world, from the regions of perpetual snow 
upon the summits of the mountains of Europe, 
to the hottest sands of South America and In- 
dia. ‘They however do not appear in the I‘lora 
of Melville Island ; and they form part of that 
of the Straits of Magellan. The most common 
ecnus is Gentiana, than which few genera dis- 
play so full a serics of colours in the flowers ; 
red, blue, yellow, and white are all exhibited in 
it, with many of the intermediate compound 
tints. lor the properties of the genera of this or- 
der see Cuiretta, Cicenpra, CuLtora, MENY- 
ANTUWS, VILLARSIA, AGATHOTES.—Lng. Oye. 


(4059) GENISTA TOMENTOSA, Henna 
(Lawsonia inermis), is an important dye-stuff, 
and the distilled water of the flowers is used as 
a perfume. ‘The Mahomedan women in Asia 
use the shoots for dyeing their nails red, and the 
same practice prevails in Arabia. In these coun- 
tries the manes and tails of the horses are stain- 
ed red in the same manner. The Genista tom- 
entosa yields red petals used in dyeing, and con- 
taining much tannic acid.—Summonds. 


(4060) GEODORUM CANDIDUM and 
GEODORUM PALLIDUM are two terrestrial 
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species, menibers of the genus geodorum. 
Wight gives also G. dilatatum.* | 

(4961) GESNERIA. Grsxerracem. Showy 
species of flowering plants mostly with scarlet 
and orange colored flowers, they thrive well in 
any light soil, and may be propagated by seed 
and cuttings. —Sddell. | 

($062) GHEE, Craniriep Burrer. 

Nyee, Tam. and ‘TEL. Ghee, Guz. Hinp. 

Gritthnm, SANs. | Roghun, Pens. 

In oriental commerce, is clarified butter, made 
generally from the milk of cows and baffaloes, and 
is an article of great importance in India, Arabia, 
and other Eastern countries, where it is used in 
the same manner as suet and oil are in England, 
France, &c. It is largely manufactured at Surat, 
Kurrachee, Jeeffrabad, the Persian Gulf, &e.—- 
Faulkner. 

(4063) GIGARTINA LICH ENOIDES. Cey- 
lon moss. —-O’ Shaughnessy, p. GOS. 

(4064) GIGARTINA TENAX, The Chinese 
people collect this sea-weed on the coast to a great 
extent using it in the arts and also for food. Among 
these the Gigartina tenax ‘tis prepared as alford- 
ing an excellent material for glues aud varnishes. 


— Mason. 


It is simply boiled and the transparent glue ob- | Cwt. 1,004... Rs, 302,559 


tained is brushed upon a porous kind of paper 
called “shachi” which it renders nearly transpa- 
rent. It is also used asa size for stiffening silks and 
gauze, and extensively employed in the manufae- 
jure of lanterns and in the preparation of paper for 
lattices and windows. This and other kinds of 
fuci are boiled down to a jelly by the islanders 
on the south and extensively used for food, it is 
known in commerce under the name of egaraygar. 
— Williams, p. 2409. 


(4065) GILTA ACHILLLUFOLTA. Porer- 
MONIACEE. These are beautifal annuals and of 
easy cultivation, may he grown either in the 
flower garden, or in pots durmyg and after the 
rains, easily propagated by seed in any light soil. 
—-Riddell. | 

(4066) GINGELLY OR SESAMUM OIL. 
(BLACK SEEDED VARIETY)—Scsamum oricutale. 
Meeta-tel, Til-ka-tel, Guz 

LiNw. 

Kurit schuk, Piers. 


Nal ennai, Tam. | 
Muuchie Noonay, TEL. | 
Meetha Till ka tael, Hixon. 
Jiritch, ARAB. 
The oil expressed from the sesamum seed, 
which is much used by the natives of India as 
an article of diet and lighting. It will keep 
many years without becoming rancid, and for all 
purposes of medicine and pharmacy ; when weil 
prepared, is quite equal to the best olive oil. 
It is supposed that the large, quantities of this 
oil exported from Bombay to England and 
France, after undergoing certain purifying pro- 
cesses, is returned to India in the shape of sallad, 
olive, or Lucca oil, Jingelly oil is largely ex- 
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yorted from Bombay to England and France.— 
Faulkner, ee 7 
(4067) GINGELLY SEED, Szsamum Sezp. 


Yellow, ‘Tam. 
Nowovloo, ‘Tr1. 
sabres 


"4 4 


Sminsum, ARAB. 
Ellu, CAn, . | 
Teel, Jingelly, Gu 
Kunjed, PERS. 
The Sesamum is extensively cultivated in Sou- 
thern Asia, for the oil expressed from the seed, 
which are slightly oval, small, tasteless and-inodo- 
rous. ‘Chere are two kinds distinguished, dacs, 
and white or yellow, which possess the same pro- 
perties, and in commerce are met with both ima 
mixed and separate state. Gingelly seed is large- 
ly exported from England and France. This 
oil is perhaps consumed to a greater extent 
than any other by the Natives of India, and is 
second only to cocoanut oil in its importance as 
an article of commerce. It is extensively eulti- 
vated thronghout the whole of the Madras Presi- 
dency, and has been exported as follows. 


Z. Hin, 


Gingetly Seed. 


Year ]847-48, Year 1$48-49. 

1 GO134] Or. 8594.0... Ks, 3,02,723 
Yeung 1850-51, 

O27 TT by. Rs. 4,37, 199 
Year 1852-53. 


‘wt, 2.51,613...Rs. 5,31,634 
Gingelly Ou. 


Or. 17,518....., Rs 
Yerur 1849.50. 
Cwt. Lt l25.....Rs, 299,412 
Year 1851-52. 


Cwt. 





Year 1847-48, Year JS48-49. 


14,766 | G 


Gl, 19,h20——— Rs. 1. 14,686--—-—Rs. 11,595 
Year Is19-50. Year 1850-51. 
Gl. 52,721 ———Rs_ 36,204 Gl. 77,262.—----Rs, 48,605 


Year JS51-82. Year 1852-53 

Gi], 46,145—--———Rs, 26,722. | GL 72, GU7———Rs, 48,608 

Of the vingelly seed exported in 1852-53 the 
United Kingdom received cwt. 12,71 3—Ceylon, 
ewt. 590—rance, cwt. 2,87,225-—Pegue, ewt. 
741—Bombay, ewt. 113 —Malacca, ewt. 33 and 
‘Travancore, ewt. 148. Of the quantity of oil 
(72,607 gals.) exported in the same year—gals. 
43,043 were shipped to the United Kingdom— 
eals. 2.963 to Ceylon —gals, 4,232 to Mauritius 
and Bourbon—zals. 19,698 to Pegue—gals. 46 
to Bengal—eals. 27 to the French (Indian) ports, 
and gals, 3,593 to Malacca.—Mode of prepar- 
ution. —The great disparity of color observed 10 
the specimens of this oil is attributed to 
the mode of preparation. ‘The method some- 
times adopted is that of throwing the fresh 


seeds, without any cleansing process, into 
the common will, and expressing in the 
usual way. The oil thus becomes mixed 


with a large portion of the coloring imatter 
of the epidermis of the seed, and is neither so 
pleasant to the eye, nor so agreeable to the taste, 
as that obtained by first repeatealy washing the 
seeds in cold water, or by boiling them, fora 
short time, until the wholé of the reddish brown 
coloring matter is removed, and the seeds have 
become perfectly white. They are then (tried 
in the sun, and the oil expressed as usual. ‘This 
process yields 40 to 44 per cent, of a very pale 
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straw-colored, sweet-smelling oil, an excellent and the seeds affor the’ Gingelie oil or suffed- 
substitute for oli oil. | Usee.—In India, it is | til, already extendively’ known .in_ commerce in 
chiefly used in cookery, in anointing the person, | the East. The expressed oil i¥ as clear and sweet 
for making soap, and fox,burning in lamps. . In | as that from’ almonds, and probably the Behens 
‘England, it is chiefly used. for the manufacture | oil used in varnish, is no other. - Tt is called by 
of soap, and_for burning in Table-lamps, for | the Arabs ‘ Siriteth,” and: the seed, . « bennie” 

seed, in Africa. S. orientale, is grown, in the 
West Indies under the name of © wanglo.” lt 


which it 1s better suited than cocoanut oil, owing 
is said to have been first brought to, Jamaica by 
the Jews as an article of food. 1,050 bags of 


‘to the lower temperature at which it congeals. 

Price, —Value in England January 1855)£47.10 

per ton. In different parts of Madras Presi- 

dency the price of this oil varies from Rs. 1 5 0 | gingelly, teel, or sesame seed, were importéd into 
Liverpool, in 1849, from the East, ‘South Ame- 
rica, and Africa, for expressing oil ‘and 8,700 
bags in 1850. There are two kinds of seed, light 


to Rs. 6 0 O per maund of 25lbs. In S. Arcot 
it is procurable at Rs. 27 12 5 per candy. The 
and dark, and it is about the same size a3 mus- 
tard seed, only not round. A hectare of land in 









































prices per maund of this oil, at the undermen- 
tioned stations, for the quarter ending 3lst 
October 1854, were as follows. 


Arcot, ...-eRs, 3 8 Of Madura... Rs, 5 8 3 Algeria yields 1475 kilogrammes of seed, which, 
Bangalore, ...+.. 3 : : : ea ee .: i Fr ; estimated at 50 cents the kilogramme, amounts 
eer 2 8 0 Dales "dh 12 9| to 737 francs, whilst the cost of production is 
Cannanore,... » 6 9 0} Paulghaut, ....- , 8 7 0] only 259 francs, leaving a profit. of 4.78 francs 
Cuddapah, ...... » % I 0 | Samulcotta,...... 2» 10 % (nearly £20). Mie. eile obtained tromsthic aced 
Jaulnalt. ...weee 9 2 68 Of Secunderabad, .. ,, 2 9 he se aera | ‘ : this 8 

Juvbulpore, ... . 1 4 O|Trichinopoly,..., 4 1 8 is inferior to good olive oil, but is better adapt- 
Madras, sewers op 8 D4 Of Vellore, vce yg BTR OO ed for the manufacture of soap. This plant is 
Masulipatam, ... ,, 3 0 O| Vizagapatam,.. ,, 3 2% O} not unlike hemp, but the stalk is cleaner and 


Second soré. Gingelly Oil, erroneously called 
“Rape,” (Kharasance yelloo), is from the red seed- 
ed variety. —This oil which is expressed from a 
variety of sesamum differs but little from the one 
abovementioned. In Tanjore, it is procurable at 
Rupees 3 0 Q per maund. The following par- 
ticulars concerning the two varieties of plant, 
yielding this important oil have been furnished 
by F. Copleston, Esq., Rajahmundry. ‘Two 
varieties of Sesanium, are cultivated for the sake 
of the oil. ‘The gingeley seed par excellence is 
the produce of the plant, which is sown in the 
month of March, after the rice crop, and is irri- 
gated twice, once at sowing, and once afterwards. 
The seed which is Slack, and is called Ist sort 
_gingeley, from the facet of its yielding the largest 
percentage of,oil, ripens in May, and sells at the 
yate of Rs. 69 per candy of 500 lbs. The oil 
obtained from both varicties, sells at the same 
price, viz. Rs. 2 14 6 to 3 per maund of 25 Ibs. 
according to quality. Second sort gingeley 1s 
sown in June, and produces a red seed. The 
plant although a little larger resembles in most 
respects the former, it has, however, a somewhat 
longer leaf, and the flower differs a shade or two 
jn color. , A candy of 500 Ibs. of this seed sells 
at Rs, 57.8.0. . The price of the oil is the same 
_,ag, that, of gingeley. This seed has of late been 
exported to France, in consequence of which the 
present price is double what it was three years 
‘ago. —M. H of 1855. It will have been... seen 
-that.of this small annual plant there are two or 
.thtee species. Sesamum, orientale, te common 
sort; and S.. indicum, a more robust kind, 
cultivated at a | different , season, . both  na- 
tives of the Hast Indies. S. indicum. Hears a 


ale purple flower, and. S, orientale has‘a white |_ 


« 


TS baie ban daltan tt ot ae +. 4 ode opown | tntpnduetion into Enrope; and’ if divested of its 
“Blossom! “Ips typ latter which is chiefly grown introduction into Europe ; and! if divested 
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semitransparent. ‘The flower also is so gaudy, 
that a field in blossom looks like a bed of flor- 
ist’s flowers, and its aromatic fragrance does not 
aid to dispel such delusion. It flourishes most 
upon land which is light and fertile. The fra- 
grance of the oil is perceptibly weaker when ob- 
tained from seed produced on wet, tenacious 
soils. A gallon of seed seems to be the usual 
quantity sown upon an acre. In Bengal, §. ort- 
extale is sown during February, and the crop 
harvested at the end of May; but 8. indicum is 
sown on high, dry soil, in the early part of ‘the 
rains of June, and the harvest occurs in Septem- 
ber. About Poonah it is sown in June and 
harvested in November. In Nepaul two crops 
are obtained annually; one is sown as a first 
crop in April and May, and reaped in October 
and November; the other as an autumn crop, 
after the upland rise in August and Septem- 
ber, and reaped in November and December. 
In Mysore, after being cut it is stacked for a 
week, then exposed to the sun for three days, 
but gathered into heaps at night ; and between 
every two days of such drying, itis kepta day 
in the heap. By this process, the pods burst 
and shed their seeds without riper 4 _ The 
seeds contain an abundance of oil, whic 1 might 
be substituted for olive oil; it is procured from 
them in great quantities, in Egypt, India, Kash- 
mir, China, and Japan, where it 1s used both 
for cooking and burning. It will keep for, many 
years and not acquire any rancid smell or taste, 


but in the course of a year or two' becomes quite 
mild, so that when the warm taste of the seed, 
which js in the oil. when first expressed, is worn 
off, it is used for all the purposes: of salad oil. 
Tt possesses such qualities: as: fairly entitle it to 


atte 
‘micilage, it might perb 
olives, at least for. medicinal purposes, and could 
be raised in any quantity in the British Indian 
Presidencies. It is sufficiently free front smell 
to admit of being made the medium for extract- 
ing the perfume of the jasmine, the tuberose, 
narcissus, Camomile, and of the yellow rose. The 
process is managed by adding one weight of 
flowers to thrée weights of oil in a bottle, which 
being corked is exposed to the rays of the sun 





" for forty days, when the oil is supposed to be 


sufficieritly impregnated for use. This oil, under 

the name of Gingilie oil, is used in India to 

adulterate oil of almonds. The flour of the seed, 
after the oil is expressed, is used in making 
cakes, and the straw serves for fuel and manure. 

The oil is much used in Mysore for dressing 

food, and as a common lamp oil. From 200 to 

400 quarters under the name of Niger seed are im- 

ported anrually into Liverpool for expressing oil. 

Three yarieties of Til are extensively cultivated 

throughout India, for the sake of the fine oil ex- 

pressed from their seeds, the white seeded varie- 
ty, the parti-colored, and the black. It is from 
the latter that the sesamum or gingeley oil of 
commerce is obtained. Sesamum seed contains 
about 45 per cent. of oil. Good samples of the 
oil were shown at the Great Exhibition from 

Vizianagram, Ganjam, Hyderabad, Tanjore, the 

district of Moorshedabad, and Gwalior. The 

gingelly seed is stated to be worth about £4 per 
ton in the North Circars. An oil resembling 
that of sesamum is obtained from the seed of 

Guizotea oleifera and Abyssinica, a plant intro- 

duced from Abyssinia, and common in Bengal. 

These, the ram til, or valisaloo seeds, yield about 

34 per cent. of oil. The oil is generally used 

for burning, and is worth locally about 10d. 

per gallon. Black Til (Verbesena sativa) is 

own as kutsela or kala til, in the Deccan. It 
is chiefly cultivated in Mysore and the western 
districts of Peninsular India, as well as in the 

Bombay. presidency. About 5,000 maunds are 

exported annually from Calcutta, 3,703 bags 

were imported into Liverpool in 1851. The 
price per quarter of eight bushels, in January, 

1853, was from 30s. to £2; of teel oil, in tins, 

weighing 60 to 100 pounds, £2 to £2 43,— 
Simmonds’ Comml. Products, page 5385. See 
SESAMUM. 

(4068) GINGER. | | 
Zingebel, ARAB, _ . |] Fasiaking also jait, Jav. 
Jahetub, Batt. ‘| Zingiber, Lar. 
Soonty, Can, >|’ Alia, Mat. 

Iaghuru, Crna. ‘] Zunjebeel, Prr. — 






Sont, Dux. ] Gengivre, Por. 
Gingembre, Fa. j Inbir, Bus. sat 
logwer,Gex. | Savthi, Sans. 
Adruck (green), Soont |, Jengites Agenjibre, Sp. 
(dry), Guz. Hino.  [ Sukka, Tax. ee 
Zensero,Ir. =" =| Sonti, Tau.—Faulkner, — 


' ‘The ginger-plant Zinziber officinale, belongs 
to the very useful natural order, Zinziberacese ! 


ee ee ae ee 
haps gompete with oil of | 





yhich tuYtieric, East India Arrow-root and 
some other productions, are ‘Obtained. Ginger 
grows and is cultivated in the tropical regions of 
Asia, America, and. Sierra Leone. The stem 
reaches generally three or four feet in height, and 
is renewed yearly, while the roof. which is the 
part known as ginger, botanically termed a 
rhizome, is biennial. The roots, or rhizomes, 
are dug up when about a year old; in Jamaica, 
this occurs in January or February, and after 
the stems are withered. They are well washed, 
freed from dirt, and in some cases, especially 
with the better kinds, the epidermis or outer 
coat is stripped off, and hence the division of 
ginger into white, scraped or uncoated and into 
black, unscraped or coated. In estimating the 
quality of ginger, a variety of particulars have to 
be taken into consideration as whether the rh- 
zomes are coated or uncoated, their form, colour, 
and consistence. The rhizomes of ginger of 
good quality have no epidermis, are plump, of a 
whitish or faint straw-colour, soft and mealy in 
texture, with a short fracture, exhibiting a red- 
dish, resinous zone round the cireumference ; the 
taste should be hot, biting, but a.omatic. The 
rhizomes of ginger of inferior quality are fre- 
quently coated with the epidermis, are less full 
and plump often contracted and shrivelled ; of 
darker colour, being of a brownish-yellow, of 
harder texture, termed flinty, and more fibrous, 
while the taste is inferior, and less aromatic. 
The principal uncoated sorts of ginger, according 
to Dr. Pereira, are :— | 

1. Jamaica ginger, imported in barrels holding 
one cwt. each. It is an uncoated, pale sort; and 
when of fine quality, occurs in large, bold, fleshy 
races, which cut soft, bright, and pale-coloured. 
Inferior samples are small in the race, darker- 
coloured, more or less flinty and shrivelled. 

2. Uncoated Malabar ginger, new sort of Mala- 
bar ginger, Tellicherry ginger; Calicut ginger, 
Cochin ginger, ‘“‘a pale uncoated sort imported in 
chests, casks, or bays, sometimes from Tellicherry, 
but usually from Calicut or Cochin.” - It re- 
sembles Jamaica ginger, both in external appear- 
ance and flavour; but has, externally, more of a 
brownish or reddish tint, it first appeared in 
English commerce about the year 1841. 

3. Uncoated Bengal ginger, scraped Bengal 
ginger, new sort of Bengal ginger, Calicut sort 
of Bengal ginger, ‘imported in chests of about 
one and a half ewt. It is an uncoated sort, dark- 
er than Jamaica ginger ; it is not so large as the 
uncoated Malabar sort, and is harder and dark- 
er.” The chief coated gingers are:—- = 
1. Barbadoes ginger, “imported in bags of 
about sixty or seventy pounds. . It is a coated 
sort in short, flat races, which are darker colour- 
ed than Jamaica ginger, and are covered with a 
corrugated epidermis.” © = 

ging aped Malabar, old 


2. Malabar ginger, yuscrape 
mifton Malabar ginger ; 






eort of Malabar ginger, ca 
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—— ginger ‘imported from Bombay in bags | 
oo ets. It“fs a coated, dark, and small 
Tey : sigs fe ’ Bate Se ae Me Beis” op a his is 


8. Bengal ginger, common Bengal ginger, old 

sort of Bengal ginger “imported in bags. It is 
a coated or ugscraped dark sort, which cuts flinty 
and brownish, but is plumper and less wormy 
than common Malabar ginger.” : 

4, Sierra Leone ginger, Africa ginger; “‘ import- 
ed in casks or bags. It is a coated sort, the races 
being generally larger, less flat and less plump, 
than those of the Barbadoes sort, which in other 
respects they resemble. According to the au- 
thority above referred to, the uncoated ginger— 
viz. the Jamaica, uncoated Malabar, and uncoat- 
ed Bengal—are assorted for commercial purposes 
according to their qualities, thus ;— 

1. Bold, soft, and bright ginger. 

2. Smaller, but soft and bright. 

3. Flinty and dark. 

4, Shrivelled, and only fit for grinding. 

The Barbadoes, African, and coated Malabar 
and Bengal ginger, are usually sold unassorted. 
Besides the two kinds of ginger above noticed, 
other descriptions occur. Thus what is called 
green ginger, is sometimes imported from Ja- 
-maica, it consists of soft aud juicy rhizomes 
with buds, and appears to have undergone but 
little preparation beyond picking and washing. 
The young shoots put forth every spring by the 
perennial rhizome are used in the manufacture 
of the delicious preserved ginger (conditum 
zingiberis). These shoots are carefully picked, 
washed, scalded, scraped, peeled, and then pre- 
served in jars with syrup. (Dr. P. Browne). 
‘The finest preserved ginger is imported from 
Jamaica, usually in jars. Barbadoes preserved 
ginger is seldom brought over. ‘The China pre- 
served ginger is stringy. It is sometimes im- 
ported in the dried state. We have been inform- 
ed that dried ginger of good quality, soft and 
mealy, may, by the following process, be con- 
verted into excellent preserved ginger: ‘The 
rhizomes, selected with care are to be immersed 
for three or four weeks in very weak svrup, 
—s stronger than sugar-and-water, to which 
a small portion of the carbonate of potash has 
been added; this addition being made to give 
them a fresher and greener tint, and also to as- 
sist in softening them. As soon as the ginger has 
become sufficiently soft, it is put up in very 
strong syrup of white sugar.—Hassell. Ginger 
is cultivated to a small extent, in Tenasserim, 
and some of the Chinese make a ginger preserve 
of the green roots, in imitation of that which 
comes from Ghina,—Mason. It grows in all 
parts of India: it is generally cultivated in gar- 
dens, being sown about the commencement of 
the rains, and taken up in eight or nine months, 
though sometimes left in the ground for the 
following yeur:—Biddell. Ginger is sown at the 
coramencement of Xe rains in beds of about six 


feet square, and ina stich cultivated soil; The 
planting consists in dividing part of the green 
root, which the natives first ‘soak 12 8 mixture of 
cow-dung and water; it is then planted about 
two inches deep and about one foot apart ; it 
requires a great deal of water, and to be kep 
clear of weeds. When the stalks dry, the git 





ger may be taken up, although it is sometimes 


left in the ground for a couple of years. It is 
better for remaining twelve months, and must be | 
watered during the dry season.— Riddell. From 
an examination of the Analysis, made by Dr. 
Hassell of the gingers sold in London it appears : 

1. That out of twenty-one samples of ginger 
submitted to examination, no less than fifteen, 
being more than two-thirds of the whole, were 
found to be adulterated. = 

2. That the substances detected were various 
in character, including sago-meal, potato-flour, 
wheat-flower, ground rice, Cayenne pepper mus- 
tard-husks, and turmeric powder,—these occur- 
ring in various quantities, but in the majority of 
cases constituting the principal part of the 
article.—Food and its Adulteration, p. 390. 
According to Simmonds, ginger is imported 
chiefly from the East and West Indies. It 
is also grown in China. In the young state 
the rhizomes are fleshy and slightly aromatic ; 
and they are then used as preserves, or pre- 
pared in syrup; in a more advanced stage 
the aroma is fully developed, their texture is 
more woody, and they become fit for ordinary 
ginger. The inferior sorts, when dried after im- 
mersion in hot water form black ginger. The 
best roots are scraped, washed, and simply dried 
in the sun with care, and then they receive the 
name of white ginger. The rhizome contains an 
acid resin and volatile oil, starch and gum. It 
is used medicinally as a tonic and carminative, 
in the form of powder, syrup, and tincture. The 
root stocks Alpinia racemosa, A. Galanga, and 
many other plants of the order, have the same 
aromatic and pungent properties as ginger. The 
consumption of ginger is about 13,000 or 14,000 
cwt. a year. Of 16,004 ewt. imported in 1840, 
5,381 came from the British West Indies, 9,727 
from the East India Company’s possessions and 
Ceylon, and 896 ewt. from Western Africa. The 
difference between the black and white ginger of 
the shops is ascribed by Dr. P. Browne and 
others to different methods of curing the rhizo- 
mes; but this is scarcely sufficient to account 
for them, and he cannot help a rN the exis- 
tence of some difference in the plants themselves. 
That this really exists is proved by the’ state- 
ments of Rumphius (“ Herb. Amb.,” ib. 8, cap. 
xix., p. 156), that there are two varieties of. the 
plant, the white and the red. Moreover Dr. 
Wight (* Lond. Med. Journal,” ‘vol. vill.) says 
that two sorts are cultivated in Jamaica, viz., 


‘the white and the black ; and, he adds, “ black 


| ginger has the most numerous and largest roots.” 
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| GINGER. GINGER. 
‘The rhizome, called’in commerée ginger root; rain during the months of June‘ and-July, . Rain 
occurs’ in flattish-branched or loded. palmate | is essentially requisite forShe growth-of the 
pieces, called aces, which, do not exgeed four | ginger ; it is also however necessary, that the 
inches in length. ‘Several varieties, . disti#tguish- | beds’ be constantly kept from inundation: which, 
ed by their color and place of growth,. are met | if not carefully attended to, the'crep is: entirely 
with. The finest is that brought from Jamaica. | ruined; .great . precaution’ is, therefore taken in 
A great part.of that found inthe shops has been | forming drains between. the ; beds, and letting 
washed in whiting and water, under the pretence | water out, thus preventing a superfluity. . On 
of preserving it from insects.. ‘The dark colored | account of the:great tendency some kinds of 
kinds are frequently, bleached with cliloride of | leaves have to: breed worms and insects, strict 
lime. Barbadees ginger isin shorter flatter races,| care is observed in the choosing of them, and 
of a darker color, and covered with a corrugated | none but the particular kinds used'in manuring 
epidermis. African ginger is in smallish races, | ginger are taken in, lest the wrong ones might 
which have been partially scraped, and are pale| fetch im worms, which, if once im the beds, no 
colored. . East ‘India ginger is unscraped; its| remedy can be resorted to successfully to des- 
races are dark ash colored externally, and are| troy them; thus they ina very.short time ruin 
larger than those of the African ginger. Telli-| the crop. Worms bred from the leaves laid on 
chery ginger is in large pluinp races, with a re-| the soil, though highly destructive, are not so 
markable reddish, in externally. Jamaica black | pernicious to ginger cultivation as those which 
ginger is not frequently found in the shops.! proceed from the effect of the soil. The former 
The Malabar dark ginger is in unscraped short | kind, whilst they destroy the beds in which they 
pieces,‘ which have a horny appearance internally, | once appear, do not spread themselves to the 
and are of a dirty brown color both internally | other beds, be they ever so close, but the latter 
and externally. Ginger is imported in bags weigh- | kind must of course be found in almost all the 
ing about a hundred weight. The Malabar ginger | beds, as they do not proceed from aech ental caus- 
exported from Calicut is the produce of the dis- | es, but from the nature of the soil. In'cases like 
trict of Shernaad, situated in the south of Calicut; | these, the whole crop is oftentimes ruined, and the 
a place chiefly inhabited by Moplas, who look upon | cultivators are thereby subjected to heavy. losses. 
the ginger cultivation as a most valuable and | Ginger is extensively diffused throughout the In- 
profitable trade, which in fact it is. ‘The soil of | dian isles, it being especially indigenous to the 
Shernaad is so very luxuriant, and so well suited | Kast, and of pretty general use among the na- 
for the cultivation of ginger, that it 1s reckoned | tives, who neglect the finer spices. ‘The great 
the best, and in fact the only place in Malabar | and smaller varieties are cultivated, and the sub- 
where ginger grows and thrives to perfection. | varieties are distinguished by their brown or white 
Gravelly grounds are considered unfit ; the same | colors. ‘There is no production which has a 
may be said of swampy ones, for whilst the for-| greater diversity of names. ‘his diversity proves, 
mer check the growth of the ginger, the latter} as usual, the wide diffusion of the plant’ in its 
tend in a great measure to rot the root; thusthe | wild state. The ginger of the Indian Archipel- 
only suitable kind of soil is that which, being red | ago is however imferior in quality to that of Ma- 
earth, is yet free from gravel, and the soil good | labar or Bengal. In the, cultivation of . ginger 
and heavy. The cultivation generally commences | great improvement may be adopted and expense 
about the middle of May, after the ground has| saved. ‘The garden plough and’ small harrow 
undergone a thorough process of ploughing, har-| should be used. The present mode of preparing 
rowing; &.. At the commencement of the mon-|the land for this crop in the West Indies, ..is.by 
soons, beds of ten or twelve feet Jong bv three or | first carefully hoeing off all bushes and weeds from 
four feet''.wide are formed, and in these beds} the piece intended to plant; the workmen. are 
small holes are dug at three-fotirths to one foot | then placed in a line. and, dig forward the Jand 
apart, which. are filled with manure. The roots, | to the full depth of the hoe, cutting the furrow 
hitherto cazefully buried under sheds, are dug | not more than from five to six-inches thick.,.‘The 
out, the good ones picked from those which are | land is then allowed :to pulverise for a short 
affected’ by the moisture, or any other con-/} time; you then prepare it for receiving the plants 
comitant of a half-year’s exclusion from the at-| by opening drills with the hoe, from ten to twelve 
mosphere, and the process of clipping them into! inches apart, and the same in depth, choppiag.or 
suitable. sizes for planting performed. by cutting | breaking up any clods that. maybe: in the land. 
the ginger into pieces of .an inch and a_ half to | Two or three women follgw and drop.- the plants 
two inches long. These~-are then buried in the| in the drills, say from nine to., ten inches. apart. 
holes, which. have been previously manured, | The.plants or sets are,the small knots‘or fingers 
aud the while of the beds are then covered with | broken off the original, rpot,@s not -worth the 
_a good thick layer of green leaves, which, whilst | scraping... ‘The plants are then.covered in, with: a 
| they serve as manure, also contribute to keep the portion: of the sar th«bank formed. in drilling . 
*beds-from! unnecessary dampness, which might | It requires great.; care: and: attention. in, keep- 
‘otherwise be occasioned by the. heavy © falls: of i | 
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GINGER. : GINGERBREAD TREE. 

gufficient age. It..ithrows out a pediele or foot each, and 1,129, bags, valued at £2 eaclr, equal in 
stalk .in: the: coursé:of:the second. or third week, | all to £18,037. From the island of Hayti 8,769 
the leaves of which are of simiar shape to that |lbs. of ginger were. exported..in 1835, and 
of the Guinea-grass. Ginger is a delicate plant, 15,509 lbs. in 1836. 39 packages of ginger 
and very liable: 4o rot, particularly if planted in | were shipped from Barbados in 1851. In Ma- 
too Tich a soil, or where it may be | subject :to | ranham and one or two other provinces of Bra- 
heavy rains. ‘Phe general average. of yield ig from | zil, ginger of an excellent ‘quality is grown, and 
1,500 to, 2,000.lbs, per acre in plants, although | a good deal is exported. It was very early an 
he has known.as. much as 3,000 Ibs. of ginger | article of culture in South America. “According 
cured from an acre of land..: The planting season | to Acosta, it was brought to America by one 
generally commences in Jamaica in February and Francisco de Mendoza, from Malabar, and so 
March, and the crop.is got ‘na December and | rapidly did its cultivation spread, that as far 

back as 1547, 22,053 ewt. were shipped to Eu- 
rope. Southey, in his “ History of Brazil” 


January, when the stalks begin to wither. ‘The 

ginger is taken from the ground by means of the 
(vol. i, p. 320), says, “ Ginger had been brought 
from the island of St. Thomas, and throve 80 


hoe, each laborer filling a good-sized basket, at 

the same time breaking off the small knots or 
well that in the year 1573, 4,000 arrobas of 25 
Ibs. each were cured ; it was better than what 


knobs for future planting: A good scraper of 

ginger will give you from 30 to 40 lbs. of ginger 
came from India, though the art of drying it was 
not so well understood. Great use was made of 


per day.- It is then laid on barbacues (general- 
this root in preserves, but it was prohibited, as 


ly made of boards) to dry. It takes from six to 

ten days to be properly cured. ‘he average 
interfering with the Indian trade in that wretch- 
ed species of policy which regards immediate 







































yield in weight is about one-third of what is 
scraped. When intended for preserving, the 
revenue as its main object.” Ginger was worth 


roots must be taken up at the end of three or 

four months, while the fibres are tender ard | in the London market 25s. to 60s. the cwt. in 

full of sap. The ginger grown ‘1 the West | bond; middling and fine qualities, 80s. to 160s. 
The duty is 5s. per ewt.—Amount of imports of 


Indies is considered superior in quality to that of 
ringer into the United Kingdom, with the 
quantities entered for home consumption :-— _ 


the East, doubtless because more care is paid to 
the culture and drying of the root, but it is of 
less importance to commerce. The quantities West India Entered for East India Entered for _ 


imported from these two quarters is however be- ging. non prea aaa nome ae 
coming more equal, and Africa is coming intothe | 1831 3,551 4,709 849 19 


field as a producer, 1545 casks and packages 
having arrived from the western coast in 1846. 
The annual average export of ginger from Bar- 
bados, between the years 1740 and 1788, was 
4,667 bags; between 1784 and 1786, 6,320 
bags; in 1788, 5,562 cwt. were shipped ; in 
1792, 3,056 bags and barrels. In 1798, so 
widely was the culture’ of this root diffused in 
Jamaica, that 20,938 bags, of one ewt. each, 
and 8,864 lbs. in casks were shipped. ‘The ex- 
ports may now be taken on an averap® at 4,000 
ewt. ; but, like all the other staple products of 
the islands, this has fallen off one-half since the 
emancipation of the negro population. In the 
three years which preceded the abolition of sla- 
very, 5,719,000 Ibs. of ginger were shipped from 


1832 5,947 5,799 2,508 213 
1833 6,064 9,579 10,049 1,099 
1834 9,913 9,918 10,004 — 1,638 
1835 8,321 8,982 4,489 1,647 
1836 10,226 6,304 13,589 3,524 
1837 10,9383 9,905 93,876 3,386 
1838 13,366 9,944 95,649 1,431 
1839 8,996 7,213 29,624 914 
1840 5,381 7,935 9,719 1,568 
1841 4,446 5,523 5,292 1,377 
1842 4,671 5,068 3.680 1,956 
1843 4,013 5,953 4,106 3,254 

casks, &c. casks. bags. bags. 
1844 4,619 3,128 5,101 6,964 
1845 6,033 4,000 8,165 7,938 


Returned for 
home 


Jamaica. In the three years ending with 1848, Total ginger nome 
the quantity shipped had decreased 2,612,180 umported. consumption. 
Ibs., as will be seen by the following returns :— 1845 esove 24,870 coerce 15,937 — 
a -_ 1846 2... 20,010 ..... 15,168 
. ees SHIPPED. ; 1847s 12,995 vee 9,144 
ee cE hae en lbs. 1848 ....00 13,748 sree 10,404 
: 1830 eee 1,748,800 1846 iced 1,462,000 1849 98,015 eeooe ° 12,880 
1831 wi. 1,614,640 | 1847 ... 1,824,480 1850 2, 83,933) eevee 16,548 
cet ae 85.678 veces . 19,855 


pmereremcean, ED | 





——-Tes2 1... 20,297 ...re 18,691 
— Simmonds, page a 


| 1848 .,. 320,340 
| 418. 
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“7 pyrt,o00.f 3,106,820 

In 1843'there were shipped from Jamaica 8,719] . (4 

casks and bags . fin 1844,, 8,892 casks and 1730 | PALM OF EGYPT is the Hyphene Thebaica, 

bags; in 1845, 3,506 casks, ‘valued at £4 10s.'! and receives its name from its fruit having the 
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GINSENG.) 


look and taste of gingerbread. - Tt is stated. by 


Dr. Lindley to produce the: Bdellium. Its’ wood 


is used for various domestic 'purpeses and its: 


kernel turned into ‘rosaries.—-Seemaa. °°. 


(4070) GINGER PRESERVE. 1s imported 
into India solely from China, in cases containing 
half a dozen, of jars each; the.capacity of each 
jar being about five lb.— Faulkner. | 

(4071) GINSENG, Garantoanes. 

Ginseng, Dur. Fr. Ger. Iv. [ ” Tinseng, Sv. 
Jansam, Cain. Orhota, ‘Tart. 
Ginsao, Port. ea | 

Ginseng; in Chinese called jin-sam, is the 
dried root of the Panda quingnefolia, It is ob- 
tained in Tartary, and also in America, from 
which latter country some is exported to China. 
It is considered by the Chinese as a panacea, 
and no medicine or dose is regarded as complete 
without’ this forms an ingredient. All the gin- 
seng prowing in ‘Tartary is the property of the 
emperor, and he sells a quantity yearly to his 
faithful subjects, who have the privilege to pur- 
chase it at its weight in gold! ‘The co-hong 
were formerly compelled to purchase upwards of 
$140,000 worth annually, for which sum a few 
catlies were given’ them. The roots are about 
the size and length of a man’s little finger, and 
when chewed have a mucilaginous sweetness ; 
aud if good, will snap when broken. They 
should be sound, firm, and free from wormholes. 
The Chinese consider that which comes from 
‘Tartary to be the best, even when they can sec 
no difference. When first brought from Ame- 
rica, the profits were 500 or 600 per cent; but 
afterwards the priec declined so much as at 
times to be hardly worth bringing. When the new 
tariff was first settled, the Chinese objected to a 
reduction of the imperial duties, but on a repre- 
sentation being made to I. HK. Keying, the im- 
perial commissioner, it was finally agreed by him, 
that without changing the tariff, the duty on 
every separate lot should be levied as if it was 
one fifth first quality, and fonr fifths second qua- 
lity. This arrangement reduces the actual duty 
paid te '10t. 2m. or $14-17 per picul. Ginseng 
is clarified by beimg boiled and skinned, which 
operation renders the root somewhat transparent. 
Clarified ginseng varies in price from $60 to 
$100 a pecul; the crude, from $35 to 970 a 
pecul ; five per cent, is allowed for loss in weight 
on this article, whicl ‘is taken from the price 
agreed upon 


In some years there is much more than: this 
amount ; the average importation in'1842 and 


1843 was 3000 peculs, at the average price of 
$48 per pecul. The trade is fluctuating and 
uncertain, and entirely in the hands of the Ame- 
rictnis.—Hon’ble Mr. Morrison.’ Mr. Simmonds 
reports thus: he says that Ginseng «as an’ 


article of commerce, is confined fo our: transat- 





per pecaol. In 1837, there were 
212,898 lb. imported, at the value of $108,548. | 1 
of the American root 
fere to a very séridus deg th tip 
‘sales at the north; ‘as the Chinese’ are fully con- 





GINSENG. 


supply ‘to-China:. ‘Lhe noot/of Remax: quingag. 


folimn, the: American ginseng, iis maueh esteemed 
by the Chinese, for certain. eupposed : beneficial 
effects upen. the nerves, ‘and dor other presumed 
virtues ; ‘but our physicians: have. hot disaovered: 
any prodfs of its efficacy in: Kurope. The plant 
is an herbaceous: perennial,: growing , upon the 
confines of ‘Vartary.‘and Chima, neer. the ..great. 
wall. Itis-found wild, flourishing in .moist situ- 
ations, and attains.the height of from two to.three 
feet ; it is alsonow produced, largely in the north- 
ern, middle, and: western. states of the American 
union, particularly Virginia, Louisiana, and Penn- 
svivania, and a considerable trade is carried on 
with it to China: <A variety of the plant was: 
discovered, a few years ago, in the Himalaya 
mountains, and small quantities lave . been 
sent thence to Canton. It is also found “grow- 
ing in Canada. ‘The root:is about three or four 
inches in leneth, and one inch in thickness. It 
resembles a small carrot, but not so taper at the 
end, and is sometimes single, sometimes divided 
into two branches. ‘The stem is striated, without 
branches, and of a red color near the rot. The 
leaves, from four to six of which surround the 
stem where they form sheaths (bracteal), are 
simply piunate. ‘Che flower stalk is long and 
ereen, the inflorescence a simple umbel. ‘The 
fruit is a berry of: a red color, and contains two 
seeds of the size of mustard seed. ‘Lhe officinal 
root differs in appearance, according to the coun- 
try from which it is brought. In Korea and 
China itis white, corrugated when dry, and 
covered with a powder resembling starch. In 
Mandscharia and’ Dauria it is: yellow, : smooth 
and transparent, and’when cut resembles amber. 
The taste of the root is bitter. Crude ginseng 
now sells in the Canton market .at' 70 to 80 
dollars per picul of 133 Ibs., and cured or clari- 
fied root at 130 to 140 dollars. The stem of 
the plant, which is renewed every year, leaves, 
as it falls off, an impression. upon the neck of the 
root, so that the number of these rings.or marks 
indicates the age of the plant, and the value of the 
root increases accordingly.—Simmonds’ Comal. 
Prod. p. 436. Mr. Williams :tells..us that 
Ginseng is found wild in the: forests .of Lian- 
tung and Manchuria, ‘where it 4s colleated 
by detachments of soldiers and: camp. fallow- 
ers, specially detailed fox’ this purpose = the 
regions where 16 grows are regarded as im- 
perial preserves, and the medicine itself 1s held 
as a governmental monopoly.’ The importation 

at Cantda ‘does not-inter- 
dégrée' with the imperial 


vinced that their own plant is ‘far superior, and 







its liigh :price’prevents much of it coming south. 
—William's Middle Ks 


-seyim: the Chinese.shops have: the samous, gins 
divaye on hand, butithe plant is not eultivated 


MOM, Pe 284. In Tenas- 
have:the famous ginseng 
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GLAGHERS; } GLASS. : 
AEVA;(Gamelopard..of:- Pennant , 2. Sahlagentmeit No. viii....Glaciers in the north- 
west Himalaya. desvend. 9 11,000. feet; but. Dr. 
Hooker could not. disaever: any in these valleys 








and-authors),egenas of .Rumigants; . with per. 
sistent: herns.common.to-both sexes,, comprising , 
tha tallest, of the: known, quadmnpeds... DF. J..K.| even so low as 14,000 fect, though.at this season 
Gray makes; this, ganus the.; type. of .the:,.tribe- extensive snow-beds remain unmelted.at but, little 


Ginafine.; Horas,coverad: with a hairy. skin. with | above 10,000 feet. ‘The foot ofthe stupendous 
glacier filling the broad head. of.,the Thi nok 1s 


atuft of Rair.M the:tip.  Giraffa. haa. the.. fol-: 
lowing. characters. :—Lip, not grooved, eutixely | certainly not below 14,000 feet;; though being 
covered , with. haix}. -amch. produced. before.the.| continuous with the perpetual . snow (or névé) of 
nostril ;. tongue very extensile; neck very long ; the summit of Kinchinjunga, it must have 14,000 
body short 5 ‘binder legs.short ;. false hoof none, | feet of ice, im perpendicular height, 40. urgelit. 
tail elongate, with.a tuft. of thick hair at the end. | forwards.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. Ul. page 54. 
G.. camelopardalis, the- Giraffe or Camel-Leopard | Dr. Hooker made frequent excursions . to; . the 
great glacier of Kinchinjhow. Its valley is about 


is the only; species... ' It is.the Cervus Cumelopa- 
four miles long, broad and flat: Chango-khang. 


radulis, Linn. ; .C. Capensis, Geoff., Ogilby ; 
Camelopardalis Giraffa, 4, Sundevall ; Giraffa | rears ‘ts blue and white cliffs 4,500 feet. above 
‘tg west flank, and throws down avalanches of | 


Camelopardalis, Brisson : Camelopardalis Gira- 

fa, Gmelin. ‘There-is a pale variety, which has | stones and snow into the valley. Hot springs 

the following synonyms :— Camelopardalis Gura- burst from the ground near some. ovanitc rocks 

fa, B. Aithiopica, Sundevall ; Camelopardalis Seu- | on its floor, about 16,050 feet above. the sea, 

naarensis, Geoll. ; Cumelopardalis Aithiopwus, and only a mile below the glacier, and the water 

Ogilby ; Camelopardalis, Pin. ; Cainclo-parda- | collects in pools: its temperature is 110°, and 
in places 116°, or 4° hotter than that of the 


lus, Jonst. ; Camelus Indicus, Joust. ; Gyratle, 
Belon ; Zragus Giraffa, Klein ; Camelopard, Yeumtong hot-springs, though 4,000 feet higher, 
Penn. ; Kamel paard, Vosmaer ; Giraffe —The- | and of precisely the same character. A Barbarea 
vet, Buffon, Levaill., Shaw, Lichtenst. ; Giraffe, | and some other plants make the neighbourhood 
or Cameleopard, Harris. —Lng. Cyc. of the hot-springs a little oasis, and the. large 
Ag | , re _ | marmot is common, uttering its sharp, chirping 
(#073) oo eae ACIOIDES. Lin, squeak.—Zlooker Hun. Jour. Vol. iL ome 1a 
Manalie keerg, Tas, | Beko oo se (4176) GLAM TREE BARK, from Borneo 
ave leaves of this weed are used by the né oes supposed to be the produce ofa species of Arto- 
‘The leaves of this.we ed are ae oy ee ey, | carpus, furnishes a paper like bark much used in 
: the preparation ol dholl.— agprey ‘ Wight | gaulking the scams of vessels. —Royle Fib. Pl. 
in Icones No. 1918, gives also Gisckia mollu- nage 24] fa a 
ginoides and G. rubella. : 
| A ae me = aa. 4077) GLAPHYRIA, a genus of Plants be- 
Ce aoe IA ROTTLERIFORMIS. Bu- me . the natural order Myrtacee. ‘The limb 
BHORBIRCED : of the calyx is 5-lobed, petals 5, berry 5-celled, 
————-_ Bootallie marum, TAM. many seeded ; fixed to the axis, 2 rows in each 
Dr. Wight says, + seems curious that this | cell. The species are small Indian trees, with 
tree, so common in Southern India, has not yet | alternate minutely-stipitate leaves, and few-flow- 
been named in any work of systematic botany. ered axillary peduncles.— Eng. Cyc, 
I have not yet learned any thing regarding the (4078) GLAPHYRIA NITIDA is called by 


timber : one carpenter’ here (Combatore) speaks | the Malays ‘the Tree of Long Life,’ probably 
from its maintaining itself at elevations where the 


disparagingly of it, but I do not consider him a 
| other denizens of the forest have ceased to exist. 


trustworthy authority.— Wight. | 
(43 75) GLACIERS, a French word received It affords at Bencoolen a substitute for tea, and 
| Macias “Cl acl cay Silt: | is known by the name of the ‘lea Plant. Various 


into our language, cand, which must not be con- 1c | ow 
founded with Glaciere, which has.a (different sig- species of Leplospermuin and Melalena bear the 
nification. ‘The glaci ers, as lefined by Saussure, |-82™me name in the Australian colonies. — Eng. Oye. 
are those eternal masses of ice which are formed (4079) GLAPHYRIA SERICEA has lanceo- 
7 me 4 = late acuminated leaves. [t 18 a native of Pulo 
Penang and on the west coast of Sumatra. The 


and remain ip, the open air in the. valleys and on 
the slopes of lofty mountains, , In the Himalayas : Anges are 
glaciers have been observed, and. ell the pheno- | Calyx, peduncles, bracts, and young leaves ate 
me | — silky ; the petals and cells of ovarium 5 or 6 in 
number.—.Hng. Cyc. Gee 


mena presented in Europe have also been found 
(4080) GLASS. 





















































there. Glaciers are chiefly met, with in the range 
to, the. north,.of, Barakodrum - and another 










| , ‘the laraes : “pl | oom Glas Gu : 
group, apparently the larges? accumulation, of | Kuunadie, Tan | Glas, Gee 
alaciers in the Kuenlen, was found af the caviyons |. atu * ee 
of Sassar; but, both, auch, smallen,. {han , Lhe -.Addhamoo, Te. | Vitram, Late 
groups. near, the. Digmer t ), the, .N orth West, in-| “6a, Dur. Steklo, Rus. 

, : : | A Ae ‘ven! 1 HL easy : 4 ; eqce- “ 
vestigated by. * y. Aggiphe § chlagentweit.--é Land —..Nitee, Verres FR. _., Widgio, Sr. 
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GLASS. 


‘This well-known transparent, Brittle body is 
formed by : mixing together : siliceous earth: awith 
analkali,.and subjecting them to a pec heat. 


Several varieties of glass are usually dis 


us fuish- 
ed, the differences in them being produced by 
the proportion of the constituents, the nature of 


the alkali, the presence of foreign matter, or the 


process of manufacturc.— Faulkner. Glass is one 


of those discoveries which:eould hardly escape be- 
ing made by any people who employed furnaces to’ 


reduce metallic oxides ; for the necessary ingredi- 
ents must often have been present ; and the heat 
was sufficient. Beckmann has observed, that the 
discovery of coloured glass must have followed 
very soon that of making glass itself. It is pro- 
bable, however, that coloured glass was made 
previous to colourless glass. For it is difficult 
to find materials pure enough to make good glass 
and it would be some time before the original 
makers would find out the causes of discoloration. 
The natives of India seem to have been long 
acquainted with making different ornaments of 
glass : for instanct;4:mlets and anklets, while 
rings of glass form a_ part of their warping 
reels. Small glass bottles are also made ; but 
mostly of a more or less greenish colour. 
The green is called fanch, and the purer 
glass, sisi. It is probable that the extensive 
diffusion of oxide of iron in the Indian soil, 
which may have led to the discovery of iron, 
has prevented the making both of good glass 
and of good pottery. That this is not incom- 
patible with a knowledge of the method of 
making imitation gems, scems proved by the 
same having been the case in the time of 
Pliny ; who states that great value was set 
upon glass quite free from colour, which 
was called crystal. He also mentions artificial 
hyacinths, sapphires, and all kinds of black glass ; 
and we know that the glasshouses of Alexandria 
were celebrated among the ancients. One of the 
simplest processes for making glass is that practis- 
ed in the district of Behar. The saline efflorescence 
of the soil, which is an impure carbonate of soda, 
is collected and thrown into a cistern lined with 
clay. This is then filled with water, which is 
afterwards allowed to evaporate. When dry, 
the bottom of the cistern is found covered with a 
thick saline crust, the earth which was intermix- 
ed having subsided before the salt began to crys- 
tallize. This soda makes glass without any 
addition, as it still contains a sufficient portion 
of siliceous matter. They make blackish and 
greenish glass: a bright grass-green is made 
by the addition of oxide of copper ; and a” blue 
glass by the addition of rung. In Mysore 
the process is more elaborate. Powdered 
white quartz,one part, being mixed with prepared 


soda, six parts, is filled into a crucible capable. 
of containing 54 Winchester gallons. About fifly 


of these crucibles are placed in a furnace, and the 
fire kept up for five days, when a frit is produced, 





the blue glass made, in Mysb 


GLASS ei: 
with which they -make'’a' bldek,grécn/ red blue, 


and yellow glass; by means of ndditions of “oxide 


of copper, of an ore calledKenudy, ‘and of-a 


blue substance called Rega: What these:‘are: 
continues unascertained..: Though: ‘the’ making: 
of glass has‘ made but little advance iu India, the 
natives work-up broken English -giass'even into 
barometer and ‘thermometer tubes,‘&ec. ° Glass 
globes, silvered’ inthe inside, are ‘made ‘and 
though the mode of effecting this silvering is not 
mentioned, an amalgam of quicksilver is pto- 
bably employed, as, on: the application of mo- 
derate heat, the silvering becomes dissipated. 
An art similar to this has of late years 
been discovered in Britain.—Royle Arts &c, 
of India, p. 474. Ainslie tells us that Glass 
of an inferior quality was made in several 
parts of the Peninsula of India, particularly in 
the Mysore country, at Chinapatam and Muteodu, 
also at Vallatooroo in ‘Tondiman’s dominions, 
which are contiguous to the Tanjore territory. 
The manufacture however seems to be confined 
entirely to small phials and women’s bracelets. 
(1) Above the Ghauts, Dr. Buchanan tells us 
the frit employed for making glass is composed of 
one part of fat quartz, and six parts of a kind of 
ill prepared soda (suja cara) (2). ‘To give glass a 
green tinge, to the frit just mentioned are added 
a further quantity of prepared Soda, an iron ore 
called Carin Kulloo, another ore called Kemudu, 
(3) and a proportion of calcined Copper ; all which 
materials being mixed and put into the crucible, 
and properly disposed in the furnace, the fire is 

kept up for nine days and nine nights. ‘To give 
glass a red tinge,to the frit already men- 
tioned are added an additional proportion of 
prepared soda and a quantity of the ore called 
Kemoodu, after which the whole are fused toge- 
ther for fifteen days and fifteen nights. ‘To make 
blue glass, to the same frit are added a further 
proportion of soda, calcined copper, a quantity 
of powdered Carin Kulloo and a blue substance 
called Runga, which Dr. Buchanan supposes (but 
is not sure) may be smalis. To give glass-a 
vellow colour Dr. Buchanan tells us that it 
is enamelled with the melted calces of the 

metals—Lead, Tin and Zinc. In Tondiman’s 
country where glass rings appear to be made of a 
superior quality to those of Mysore,the frit is pre- 
pared by adding to fine river sand(Kolindoo manil) 
(Tam.),a very strong solution of an alkaline earth 
called Over Munnoo, whieh contains much 
Soda. This mixture is formed into lumps which 
are dried and then fused for many hours together 
to form the frit. In order to make glass.a cer- 
tain quantity of Poorgkarum (an impure carbo- 
nate of soda) is added to the powdered frit, and 





the whole fused together for maby‘ hours. To 


give glass a blue tinge'the‘plass' makers add the 
Runga in the banner mentioned in speaking of 
Bie ; they “also some- 
x of copper for the 





times though rarely’ add a'#gl 
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GLASS, — GLASS, — os 
same purpose. To'give glass’a black: tinge, ‘the | of quartz, felspar, irom’ and i trace of lime. The 
gings makers add Warrooyoo husks,“and he tron | good bottle glass of Europe is made of 
ore called CarinKulloo which is aleo called Carpoo | ee. oe 












































: oar ; ou n. ; =e Sand, aee i" . ae ee, BB rn : 
Kaslloo: Glass bottles were formerly manufactured Sulphate of Soda, ... 29 (og 
at Madras; under the scientific direction ‘of Mr. Lime, ... 0 eee 12. pe cent. 


Ryder, the Assay Master—Ain’s Mat.Med. p.\72. 
India seems t8 possess no slight advantages for 
the manufacture of the best qualities of Glass. 
As is well known the basis of all glass is Silica 
and Alkali, of which the former in the shape of 
common sand is:'to be met with almost every 
where, the latter is to be had cheaply and in- 
abundance in most parts of Southern India. In 
the neighbourhood of Madras as well as in many 
other localities, the secondary materials also, in- 
directly essential to the manufacture of the best 
quality of glass, namely the fire clays used in the 
construction of the furnaccs, are abundant and 
of very superior descriptions. Yet with all these 
advantages the natives do not appear to have ad- 
vanced in the manufacture beyond the first and 
very rudest stages, and although it is one which, 
if successfully prosecuted, would probably meet 
with very extended encouragement, the manufac- 


ture of the commonest bottles is not yet practis-| and the proportions measured in a most imper- 
ed. The chief defects of the native manu-| fect manner.— Madras Exhibition Jury’s Report. 
facture are the use of too large a quantity of} Buchanan in his travels in Mysore gives an 
alkali. In fact, in some cases, it is so much in} account of the manufacture of glass for Bangles 
CXCESS thgt it might be tasted by applying the! (armlcts worn by the natives). The glass is very 
tongue to the article. The fault now remarked coarse and opaque and much more of it is made 
upon is probably. connected with, and caused by| than is there wrought into ornaments. Great 
another, that of the matcrial being melted at| quantities of it were brought by the Bangle makers 
too low a temperature and in too small bulk, | from the Wesiward. It was of five colours, black, 
and these again probably arise from the use of ereen, red, blue, and yellow, the first is most in 
an improper furnace and an unsuitable kind of| demand. All the materials for making the glass 
fuel. . ‘The native furnace is usually a rude hole | are found in the neighbourhood. In the hot sea- 
dug in the ground coated with ferruginous clay, | son the Soulic Munnoo or Soda in the form ofa 
which tends to discolour the class, and the heat | white earthy powder is found in several places 
is raiged by the use of a bellows blast. Hence | near this on the surface ‘of sandy fields. For the 
the temperature is confined to one point of the | exclusive privilege of collecting it the glass mak- 
mass and is insufficiently diffused, while the bo- ers paid 48 Co.'s Pagodas ; they make it into 
dy of metal under fasion being small, and the) cakes, the intention of making it into these cakes 
dome and sides above ground being thin, the] is probably to free it from earthy matter ; but for 
heat is dissipated from them, and never attains| making glass this is perhaps no advantage as the 
body and elevation sufficient to admit of the — with — : it is — . yor | : 
ee y ee | - {| quartzose sand, these cakes contain al leas 
oe. and purifying itself, a ee as oa half of their bulk of cowdung and from 
freed from air bubbles by the addition of the ; 8 "a 
: a ca - wocnived, | that cause are inflammable, they are prepare 
proper proportion oe meee 1s requite’s! for making glass by being burned and of 
is the preparation of the glass in larger quanti-| course afford an exceedingly impure alkali. 
ties at a time, and with this view larger and| The glass makers furnace there, is rather better 
more carefully eonstructed furnaces, on the re- 


than that of Chennapattana, but still it is ex- 
verberating principle, to be heated by coal ; after| ceedingly rude. The manufacturers say that 
this, that the process should be attended to more — er army . _ ily oe 
ae er © A'the ‘le wit v weicht they gathered with much pains a grea 

scrupulously, and the materials mixed by weight, | 2772” UY & 

said dof a thrown together by measure, as number of broken bottles — they found where 
ie Races aay ee: he had encamped, but after the expense of bring- 
is too commonly the case at present, ountty | ing the bottles to Mutsoda they found that their 
glass is usually: made of Dhoby's earth a crude] « 


, a 51 furnace was not sufficiently strong. to. liquify 
carbonate of soda with.a mixture of alittle pot- | 
ash’and linie 60° to 78 parts, and yellowish white | to 


‘European glass. The bottles were f en reduced 

to’ powder and mixed with alkali, but these materi- 

sand 30'to 4U parts composed of ‘mall fragments ‘ als produced only an useless white’ glass. Such 
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Charcoal, ... .0. 0 woe LEJ oes 
Sulphate of soda only contains 45 per cent 
of alkali so that 29 parts contain 13, while 
the carbonate of soda obtained from dhaby’s 
earth, if we may judge from a specimen 
exhibited in another section, contains between 
30 and 40 per cent of alkali, according to 
which the alkali used by the Natives would be 
to that employed in Europe in the proportion. of 

23 to 138. 7 
The substances generally used by the Natives 
in colouring glass are as follows :— i 


Iron, which gives green, brown and black shades. 


Manganese.......06 .....-pink, purple, and_ black. 


Copper,.......se0+0..---- blue, green, and deep red. 
AYSENIC, ... ....0-s00 eos oe White 


Chromate of Iron,........ 5, & dull green. 
All these materials are used in a very crude state, 


GLOBBA CAREYANA. 


glass'is: therefore considered by them: as useless 
as our cast iron, for neither of these substances are 


in a state upon which the fires of the natives 
have any effedt. The furnsces.are constructed 
ona high terrace which is built against the 
inside of the t¢wn wall and are in form of a dome 
or like an oven éizht feet in diameter and about 
ten feet high. The oven is nét arched ‘but con- 


tracted “above into a circular opening about 18 
inches ‘in diameter, by making the upper row of 


stones oe ‘beyond those below them. At 
the bottom of the furnace in’ the side opposite 
to the town wall’ is a ‘small’ opening through 
which “fwel is supplied, the crucibles are ob- 
long and “wottkd contain about 54 Win- 
chester gallons: having been filled with the 
materials they are lowered down into the furnace 
by the aperture in the top by which also the 
workmen descend. They first place a row of 
the erucibles all round the furnace with their 
bottoms to the wall and their mouths sloping in- 


wards, in this pest. they are secured by a bed 


of clay which covers the crucibles entirely, hav- 
ing only their open mouths exposed ; above this 
row another is placed in a very similar manner 
and then a third and a fourth. The furnaces 
vary in size from such as can contain fifty cru- 
cibles thus disposed to such as contain twice that 
number. ‘I'he fuel consists of small sticks which, 
having been gathered a year, are quite dry, a quan- 
tity having been put in the bottom of the fur- 
nace the workmen ascend and some burning 
coals are thrown upon the fuel by the opening 
below ; the first fuel is added night and day until 
the time allowed for vitrifying the materials has 
expired, the fire is then allowed to burn out.and 
the furnace to cool, afterwards the workmen 
descend and take out the crucibles, which must 
be broken to get at thein contents. — Buchanan's 
Mysore, p. 371), Vol, Ul. 

| (4081) GLASS BEADS. 

-Monvie, Tam. ~ Kanch-ke-munkeh, Duk. 
- Bootirsecha, Matar. | aS. 
\ Various coloured glass beads are brought for 


sale by the Lubbie stone merchants. —Ainsive. 

(4082) “GLAUCIUM PERSICUM. | These 
are very handsome plants, and showy either in 
borders or patches : they require a moderate good 


soil, the plants not too, near each other, and the | 


seed sown at the end: df the rains, théy are na- 

tives of the South of | urope and Persia. - The 

colours, red, orange, yellow and purple.— Riddell. 
" % eo ree tet oy 


(4088) GLINUS: TRIANTHEMOIDES. 


9 Shawntinaytkeeray,” TAM. 


A procumbent herb. with fles 






(4084) GLOBE AMARANTH. GomPHnEnas, 


| 7 (4085) 


Grosza. On-shady banks in the Tenasserim Pro-. 


rotind headeil cachalot,' whith the Japanése cap 
ture, ‘atid other species of whales resort to th 





with fleshy leaves of a, 
a ertin Fei Re aoe ‘ ; { 
ving 

] growth at the com : 
‘yequire'a rich: soit :wvell; dreiaed,': G- eaulescens 


GLOBBA CABEYANA:.- Carny’ss propagat ander g lat, 
‘by division of: the roots, require treatment s1ni- 


GLOXINIA. - 
vinces where violets:are sceu im Iingland, the pret- 


ty orange-fowered -globba is ot; uncommon. 
Mason. Of. this genus. Wight «ia Icones(-gives. 
-Globba:buthifera,: 2001 ; Oareyaaa;, 2003 ; ajare 
antinoides; 2001} ;-ophioglossa, 2002; 


: aad, Orix- 
ensis, 2008. AS ees oo PMP stb eg Pe vs 

(4086) GLOBIOCEPHULUS RISSIE: The 
Yellow Sea ‘affords this’ species “of ‘Cowfish or 


ee 
yy 4 4 





water's etst of Manchuria. “Seals’havé been “ob 
served on the coasts of Liantung, but nothing 18 
known of their species or habits. —Wtitiam’s 
Middle Kingdom, page 258. pte as GP 
(4987) GLORIOSA SUPERBA. | Lin, 

Kartichey poo, ‘lant. | Cariari,. Hino... 
Kartichey poo is the Tamil name of.the beauti- 
ful flower which is known in England by the ap- 
pellation of the Superb-Lily. ‘The darge, flame- 
coloured, drooping flowers proceed froin the 
upper part of the stalks, It. is sometimes 


met with in our woods, on the Coromandel 


side of India, but is more common in Ma- 


labar and on Ceylon, in which. last mention- 
ed country, the bulbous roots are reckon- 
ed poisonous. 
district of Coimbatore and in abundance a few 
miles from ‘richinopoly.—<inslie’s Med. Med. 
page 164. 
Ajmeer hills in the rains.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 189. 
This beautiful lily is a creeper, and blossoms at 


Grows near Kunatoudu in the 
Gloriosa Superba grows wifd in the 


the commencement of the rains : it is found in 
the beds of ravines and edges of rivers. The 


flowers are of a white, yellow and orange colour, 
the petals long and fringed. It lasts. about 
eivht days, undergoing various changes during 


that time. ‘The root isa strong poison.—Jtu- 
dell. One of the most curious flowers in the 
Tenasserim country is the gloriosa. “ Gloriosa,” 
says Loudon, “ on account of the glorious: .co- 
lours of its flowers, and the elegance of their 
form. ‘This is a splendid and curious .genus.”’ 


The flower, as large as a lily, hangs, down, aud 
the petals, stamens 


and style all. turn and. grow 


up like a flower turned. inside out. Then to 


‘complete the oddity, the leaves ‘prolong their 
éxtremities into tendrils, and the plaut walks on 
its toes.—Mason. a ee 


— (4088) GLOXINIA. GESNBRACE®. These 
are handsome plants, the flowers of which are 
bell-shaped, purple, blue and white, they require 
a good light. rich : sail, and are propagaied. by 
seed, aud stripping off the lower . branches from 


\the stem, they require to be well: supplied with 


water.--Riddejl. .The varieties found at Mad- 
ras are G. maculata and G. caulesoens. Both 
succeed very well, if the ‘roots ‘are started into 

néidementof-the rains. ‘They 











agated iby: keaves under: gles: G.: maculata 


One 


* 


of the Bramins— Oraiefurd Dict. page 148.0 


GLYCINE:: 

lartoe dablias:for the'preservation of the roots, 
they should not be grown in too: lange pots. 
“ygo99) CLUB. 

oS egglte, BRE 

os Leim. Gem —— 

ihe, extracted” from: refuse animal. substances, 
such as the parings of hides, hoofs; ears of hors- 
es, oxen, calves, and sheep, and used for cement- 
ing wood. When good, it ia hard, brittle of 
a semi-transparent and deep -brown colour, 
and free from clouds and spots.—Faulkner. 
Glue, of a superior kind is derived from 
the waste residue of animal tissues, which 
have served the operation of tanning at the Go- 
vernment Tannery, Hoonsoor, samples have been 
received from Ootacamund, prepared by Mr. 
Brophy,from bones and remnants of animals which 
have served as food.—Af. BH. J. it. Glue of a 
tolerably good quality is made by the Chinese 
from ox-hides, supplies the Chinese, themselves, 
and furnishes an article for export to India. 
See GELATINE. 

(4090) GLUGA. This is the Broussonetia 
papyrifera of botanists, popularly called the pa- 
per mulberry tree, the same plant from which a 
kind of paper is made in China and Japan, and 
clothing in the islands of the Pacific. ‘The Ja- 
vanese are the only people of the Archipelago 
who manufacture a paper from the liber or inner 
bark of this plant, and this is by a process very 
similar to that by which the ancients manufac- 
tured papyrus. ‘The raw material, however, 1s 
of a better quality, and the process of manuiac- 
turing it far less expensive; for the ordinary 
Javanese paper, instead of being costly, like the 
papyrus, is a very cheap commodity. Its colour 
is that of parchment ; it is very tough, and, ex- 
cept that it is liable to be preyed on by insects, 
owing to the rice-water used in its preparation, 
it is very durable. ‘The name of the plaut, and 
the vulgar and polite names of the paper, “ dalu- 
wang” and “dalambang,”’ are all native Javanese 
words ; and it may be concluded 
manufacturing paper from the gluga plant is a 
native one, and of long standing; for the few 
ancient manuscripts found in Java, and which, 
belongig as they do, to the times of Hinduism, 
cannot be of later date than the year 1478, that 
sa which Hinduism was finally subverted. The 
Gluga isan ‘object both ef culture and manufac- 
ture, chiefly carried on in the province of Kadir, 
ones an extensive séat of Hinduism,‘and the par- 


ties conducting ‘them are’ the ‘Mehommedan 
priests: in this matter very likely the successors 


(4091) GLYCINE, SPEC." ” 
ga eh ee eo Supe ae ih ot ee 2 on 
seguhee src » BRN EDD. 


in the upper provinces off nent 
to Dr. Ainslie some years ago from Lucknow. it 


. 







2 oote Stertsht, Gua. Hiwp.? 


that the art of 








given . by 


+ | grow together beyond : 
: “eae ita ovate-lanceolate, straight ; keel 2-headed or 2-pe- 
. pole much eultivated | talled,.. straight, acute. -Btamens: diadelphous. 


a, whence it was,sent 


GLYO¥RREIZA. 
did not. appear: to’ be at all known to the cultiva- 
tors on the Coromandel coast.— dinslie,..nuge 
(4092) GLYCINE SINENSIS.--Takes.. its 
name from glykys, sweet, the roots and leaves of 
most of the species being s0..‘ “Phe colour of the 





flowers, which hang in racemes. fromthe axils of 


the leaves, are violet, yellow, or purple, grown 
in any good soil.—Riddell. Fortune. saye, 1 here 
met for the first time, the beautiful Glycine 
sinensis wild on the hills, where it climbs among 
the hedges and on trees, and its flowering branch- 
es hang in graceful festoons by the ‘sides of the 
narrow roads which lead over the mouatains.-~ 
Fortune’s Wanderings, page 66. At. another 
place he says, a little later in the season, 
that is from the 20th of April tothe begin- 
ning of May, another race of flowering shrubs: and 
herbaceous plants succeed those I haye named. 
The most conspicuous amongst them are Vibur- 
num macrocephalum and dilatatum, w ith . their 
large heads of snow-white flowers ; Spiraea Ree- 
vesiana, and the double variety, which is more 
beautiful than the original species, Weigela rosea, 
now well known in Europe, Moutans of various 
hues of colour; Azaleas, particularly the lovely 
little “‘Amena’, Kerria japonica, the lilae and 
white glycines, roses, Dulytra spectabilis and 
Primula cortusoides. It will easily be believed 
that with such a host of Flora’s beauties these 
Chinese gardens must be gay indeed. But per- 
haps the most beautiful sight of all is the Glycine 
sinensis, climbing upon and hanging down from 
other trees. I believe I noticed in my former 
works the fine effects produced by this climber 
when in such situations. I again observed nu- 
merous examples this spring, and cannot help 
drawing attention once more to the subject. The 
fine plant of this species upon the Chiswick gar- 
den-wall is much and justly admired; but ima- 
gine a plant equally large, or in some instances 


much larger, attaching itself to a tree, or even a — 
croup of trees entwining itself round the stems, 


running up every branch and weighing down every, 
branchlet ; and, in the end of April or beginnin 
of May, covered with flowers, some faint ides 
may be formed of the fine effects produced b 
the glycine in its native country.—4 Residence 
Among the Chi. p. 242. | | 
(4993) GLYCYRRHIZA, a genus 
belonging tothe natural order Fabaceae, or Legu- 
minosa, consisting of herbaceous plants with pin- 
nated leaves, small flowers in axillary spikes, and 
roots running very much in the soil in whaebs ther 
grow. . The technical character ‘of the atc A 
De. Candolle thus :—-‘ Calyx’ naked 
tubular, f-oleft, bilabiate ; the two ‘wpper lobes 





‘Style . filiform. Legume ovate::-or oblong, com- 
pressed, l-colled 1-4-seeded."—- Hug, Oye. 
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the others:'' Standard 


| 


GMELINA. 
~ (4094) -GLYCYRRHIZA, GLABRA, (Li 
QUORICE.) . | Ba de ree ees 


Jetimadh, Hino, Meetha lukri, Duk, 
Madbuka & Yastimadhuka, | Us ul song. Anan: 
Sane. », | Bikh-emekeh, Pras. 


A native of ‘the South. of Europe, Crete, 


and. Candia, also of Cochin China. Liquorice: 


root is most employed ‘as an adjunct or cor- 
rective for other remedies, and it is often used 
in powder as an envelope for pills. 0’ Shangh- 
nessy, page 293. G. glabra, the common 
smooth Liquorice, has ovate rather retuse leaflets, 
somewhat clammy beneath, as wellas the bran- 
ches ; stipules wanting; spikes or racemes of 
flowers pedunculate, shorter than the leaves ; 
flowers, distant ; legumes glabrous, 3 or 4-seeded 
It is a native of the south of Europe from Spain 
to Tauria, also of China, and is cultivated in 
France, Italy, Germany, and England for the 
sake of its roots. ‘The flowers are of a pale blue 
colour. ‘The name Liquorice, according to Du 
Theis, is said to _be a corruption of the French 
word ‘reglissé,» which is itself a corruption of 
Glycyrrhiza. The roots abound in a_ saccharine 
mucilaginous matter, which is slightly bitter, and 
readily soluble in water. A powder, and the well- 
known common extract, are prepared from it. 
The decoction in different forms is a common 
remedy for coughs.—Eng. Oye. 

(4095) GLYCYRRHIZA ECHINATA has 
oval lanceolate leaflets, mucronate, glabrous ; 
stipules oblong, lanceolate ; spikes of flowers, ca- 
pitate, on very short peduncles ; legumes oval, 
mucronate, 2-seeded, echinated by bristles. It 
is native of Apulia, on Mount Gardano, and in 
the northern provinces of China and of Tartary. 
The whole plant is glutinous to the touch. The 


root are horizontal, in taste like the Common. 


Liquorice.—Eng. Cyc. This is sometimes called 
Russian Liquorice. 


tary and Northern China.—Sim’s Bot. Mag. 
252; Nees, 328. Species of Glycyrrhiza no 
doubt also extend into Affghanistan, whence 
Liquorice-root Jeteemadh is imported into India. 
These | species may, or may not, be distinct from 
the preceding.—Roy/e. 

(4096) GMELINA, an Asiatic genus of Plants 
named after Gmelin, author of ‘Flora Sibirica,’ 
belonfing to the Natural-order Verbenacee, of 
which only one-species was formerly known, but 
five are described -by Dy. Roxburgh, and a sixth 
(with some doubtful species) noticed by Dr. Wal- 
lich, in his ‘Indian. Catalogue.’ The genus is 







ht 





characterised ‘Wy having a small 4-sometimes 5-— 


toothed calyx, the corolla; large, obliquely cam- 
panulate, the border irregularly 4-parted, some- 
thing like those of foxgleve in shape, but mostly 


yellow in colour. Stamens 4, didynamous, with 


the anthers 2-cleft. Germ superior, 4-celled ; 
cells 1-seeded ; attachment sub-superior. Drupe 


It is found in Greece and. 
Southern Russia, extending, it is said, into Tar-' 











GMELINIA , ARBOREA. 


with a nut, from J- to, 4-eolled.. Embryo, erect, 
without perisperm. ... All the species . of ;.Qesclia 

form shrubs or trees, of which the latter. are va- 
lued for their timber. They are. found in the. is- 
lands of the Indian Ocean, extending thence into 
the Malayan and Indian peninsulas... @.. Asiati- 
ca and G. parvifolia are common fn.various. parts 
of India, and G. arborea-extends from Prome and 
Martaban even to the Deyra. Valley,..in, 80° N, 
lat. The leaves of G. parvifolia are remarkable 
for rendering water very mucilaginous, and are 
employed medicinally in India; but. G. ardorea 
(Goombar and Koombar of the natives) ap- 
pears to be the most valuable for its timber, 
as, besides being spread over a wide extent 
of territory, it attains great size. Dy. Rox- 
burgh mentions it squaring into logs of from 18 
to 24 inches, which are occasionally nearly 30 
feet long. The wood resembles teak, the colour 
being the same; the grain rather closer, but it is 
somewhat lighter. It seems particularly valuable 
for situations where it is exposed to both the 
influence of air and of water. One experiment 
was made by placing part of an oustside plank 
in the river Hoogly, a few miles below Calcutta, 
“a little above low-water mark, exactly where 
the worms is thought to cxert its greatest pow- 
ers.’ Dr. Roxburgh states, that “after remain- 
ing three years in this situation, though examined 
from time to time, the piece was cut, with the 
view of carrying a specimen of it.to England ; 
and tomy great joy, I found it as sound and 
every way as perfect throughout as it was when 
first put into the river.” (‘Fl. Ind.,’ iii. p. 85.) 
In another experiment this wood remained good 
for seven years, while teak, similarly placed, re- 
quired to be replaced after six years. Hence Dr. 
Roxburgh suggests experiments on and employ- 


ment of this wood in ship-building.— Eng, Cyc. 


(4097) GMELINA ARBOREA. | 
Co@mmy marum, Tam. Gumar, or goomber, BEn. 
Goommedee chettvo, Ten. | J ugam, Chookur, Hinp. 
Sewua, Duk. Kyoonboe, Burm. 


listrigts of Southern Asia. Leaves petioled, cor- . 


tree is used for making the cylinders of 
drums, &¢.—Riddell. Wallich met with this 
tree on the Salwen, but it has. never fallen un- 
der Mr. Mason’s observation, and he is unac- 
quainted with its native name. It producea, how- 
ever, a useful timber, , ‘ not readily attacked by 
insects.” Mason, Dr. MoClelland writing on the 
Fellow Woods of Pegu, says, there are three kinds. 
fit for fancy work, and: includes Gmelina arborea, 
as plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo Forests. 
It is a large and remarkably ‘strong. tough tim- 


ber. Wood yellow, fit for’ fancy work.—MeClel- 


land. It is’ rather’ frequent: on the Malabar 


coast. It is the G. Bheedii of: Hooker. ‘in’ ‘the 
Botanical magazine,— Wight. ‘The wood is’ light 
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GNETACES. WUATLIV. 
me yellow colour, easily worked,and doesnot | The flowers are moncecions or dicecious ; the sta- 
ak or’ arp, iseaed for picture frames, deck- | mens are contained in ® I-leaved:ealyx ; the ovary 
Endl’ boats,: for making venetian. ‘blinds, |is perforated at the apex, containing in a single 
Rng ‘boards, palankeen pannels, gram mea- | cavity a solitary. erect ovule ; the ovule pointed 
) fe.’ This tree deserves notice, it is very |by a stvle-like process,; formed from the: metit- 
Bronty used in the Vizagapatam district; for | brane of the nucleus; there 1s no trace of a style 
- foundation of. walls and other purposes, | Ol stigma. The species of thiafamily. are natives 
Bich require it to be submerged in water, where of the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and 
South America. Gretum is an inhabitant of the 


Fit is remarkably. durable —M. BE. J. R. Itisa ; 
F very large ti hottest parts of India and Guyana. . ‘Some.of the 
‘The. seeds 


mber tree, the wood of which much 
F resembles teak and is very little affected by |species of Guetum are used as food. ‘The, s¢ 
. worms or the ordinary causcs of decay. (Fl. Ind. of G. Gnetum ave eaten in Ainboyna, “‘and,..are 
| roasted, boiled, or fried. The green leaves'are 
cooked and eaten like spinach. The inside of 







































































vol. li. p. 85.) — O'Shaughnessy, p. 486. 
(4098) GMELINA ASIATICA. VERBENA- — © 8} ie: j 
oun, L174. the fruit of G. wrens is lined with stinging hairs : 
Fa civesennil agret aw Squenmicnons the seeds are, however, eaten; the stem exudes 
leila Tt Gooma | Graclina Asiatica, LIN. la transparent gun, and when cut across yields a 
“die vayroo, TEL. | piddarie., SANS. large quautity of transparent water, which .is 
This plant rarely attains the size of a large drunk, (luindley, Natural System of Botany.) — 
hrub. It is very common on the Coromandel | "9: BUG oat : aoe 
Coast. ‘The root is mucilaginous and demulcent. | |, (4103) GOAT. In Malay 16 has {wo names, 
— 0 Shaughnessy, p 486. Shrub small scolloped Kambing and bebek, the last being oddly enough 
eaves and large yellow flowers armed with thorns, the MS fo the domestic duck in Javanese.— 
Baud forms an excellent hedge. —Riddel/. Its Craufurd’s Dict., page 14°. = 
yoot, which is mucilagimous and demuicent, the (41 0-4) GOBIUS, a genus of Acanthoptery- 
“) Vyteans reckon anongst those medicines which gous Osseous Fishes belonging to the family 
 & purify and sweeten the blood in cases of depray- Gobivide. All the species have two dorsal. fins, 
— ed habit of body.—-4us. Mat. Med. p. 94. scaly bodies, and a disc beneath the throat: form- 
(4099) GMELINA PARVIFLORA. ed by the united ventral fins. By means of 
= Goomadi, ‘Tam. Sheeri goomoodoo, HIND. Ae ee pe wae the _ of attaching them- 
'. A shrub like the former, having dark orange a ae i oe poet 2 rath Be 
coloured flowers.--Jaffrey. its leaves slightly (4105) ae rather hard, fine, 
mucilaginous, close-grained, heavy Ceylon wood. oe phe 
(4106) GODETIA GNOTHERA. This ‘is 


bruised under water render it 

which property the water retains till the muci- 
a very pretty single petalled white flower, blos- 
goming only in the evening ; and towards morn- 


© lage is decomposed by fermentation. — O’ Shaugh- 
ing turns to a pink, when. it closes and withers. 


 essy. | 
(4100) GNAPHALIUM EX{MIUM.—These ; | 
. |A fresh successiou of flowers continues many 
weeks, even during the hot season. Is propagat- 


flowers possess the quality of retaining their 

colour long after being wathered, the stalk is co- : 

vered with a whitish down, they are very hardy, ed by seed, ae a po 1 me co seed 

both the annual and bienial, the colours are yel- a be sown in the raims—sor § oulde rich.— 

- low, purple, crimson, yellow and white m Nowlin 7 | ae 

Shin ° . - _ « dy Lo 

& America, Africa and Kgypt, and grow from two (4107) GOKEROO, PrickiyY Frurtep Vs 
to three feet in height.—Riddell. Wight gives re Cy ies 

ae Gnaphalium hypoleucum, 1114; marcescens, ‘Aknerenchi, Cc 

‘og LLNS; Neilgherryanum, 475. Gokeroo, DUK. Guz, LIEND. 


. | | aa Ghejasoodumoostra, SANS. 
oie uaa por titel (4108) GOKHRU, GOKHARA, TRIBULUS 


| ; — TERRESTRIS AND LANUGLNOSUS, Cultrops. ‘The 

A COSTES cordage 18 made from the fibrous bark | seed, which is highly mucilaginous, as is also the 

of this tree, which isin extensive use by the people | whole plant, 1s cooling and demulcent, taken in 

of the Archipelago.— Crawfurd’s Dict. p.#26. | water as a diluent. Very abundant and trouble- 

yy (4102) GNETACE, Joint-Firs, a natural |some to the naked foot of the natives.— Gen. 

{order of Plants belonging to the small class of | Med. Top. p.135. Mr. Faulkner says they are 

(tymnosperms. © ‘~The species consist of small | prickly capsules, which, when agitated in water, 

trees - very much. ‘branched, or of sarmentose renders it mucilaginous, i which state they are 

shrubs with opposite or clustered branches, and prescribed by native practitoners in. dysurig,. and 
eo thickened separable articulations. ‘The leaves are 
opposite, entire, with pinnate veins, sometimes 


gonorrhea. ‘They are the produce of an ‘annual 
Fe wing generally on” the | Coromandel 
we ~veryominute ‘and acale-shaped. ‘The ligneous: 3 
» ‘taste. of the:wood is marked with circular. discs. 

















Ananerincie, ‘TAM. | 
Yeanugapulleeroo. TEL. | 
Faulkner. 








Const. They are procurabte in. most Indian 
bazayan—Luulhner ef tent 
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GOLD. 


(4109) GOLD. Ma 
Zeheb, Libr, Anan, . | Zir, Pens, 
| Zloto, Pou. | 


Guld, Dan. : 
Go Oiro, SP. 


Ff d Dur. 





‘Or, Fr. — § Oiro, Ouro; Port. | 
Gold,Gzr. Suloto, Rus. 
Suna, Guz. Hino, Swarna, Sans. 
Oro, lt. | Fe Guild, Sw. *’ 
Avram, Rex Metallorum,| Ponnoo, Tam, 

AY, | Soona, Dux. & Hinpoos. | 
Mas, Mat, Bungarroo, Tri 


Gold is one of the precious metals. It differs 
remarkably from other metals, with a very few 
exceptions, in the fact that it is found in nature 
in its metallic state. It is occasionally found 
mineralised by tellurium. Native gold is Mono- 
metric, and occurs in cubes without cleavage, also 
in grains, thin lamine, and masses, sometimes fili- 
form or reticulated. The colour varies in shade, 
sometimes being a bright yellow, at others almost 
. silvery-white, from the quantity of silver with 
whith it is mixed. It is very ductile and mallea- 
ble. Hardness 2.5 to 3. Specific gravity 12 to 
20, varying according to the metals alloyed with 
the gold. Native gold usually contains silver, and 
in very various*prvportions. The finest native 
gold from Russia yielded —gold 98.96, silver 0.16, 
copper 0.35, 1ron 0.05; specific gravity 19.099. 
A gold from Marmata afforded only 73.45 per 
cent. of gold, with 26.48 per cent. of silver ; speci- 
fic gravity, 12.666. This last is in the propor- 
tion of 3 of gold and 1 of silver. The following 
proportions have also been obtained ; 31 to 1, 5 
to 1, 6 to 1,8 to 1; and this is the most com- 


mon ; 12 to 1 also is of frequent occurrence. Cop-. 


per is often found in alloy with gold, and also 
Palladium and Rhodium. A Rhodium Gold 
from Mexico gave the specific gravity 15.5 to 
16.8,.and contained. 34 to 43 per cent. of rho- 
dium... Iron and copper pyrités are often mis- 
taken for gold by those inexperienced in ores. 
Gold is at once distinguished by being easily cut 
in slices and flattening undera hammer. ‘The 
pyrites when pounded are reduced to powder ; 
iron pyrites is too hard to yield at all toa 
knife, and copper pyrites affords a dull greenish 
powder. Moreover the pyrites give off sulphur 
when strongly heated, while gold melts without 
any such odour. Native Gold is to a large 
- extent obtained from alluvial washings. It is 
also found disseminated through certain rocks, 
especially quartz and talcose rocks, and it is 
often contained in pyrites, constituting the 
auriferous pyrites ; the detritus affording gold- 
dust has proceeded from some gold-bearing rocks. 
Gold is widely distributed over the globe. It 
occurs in Brazil (where formerly a great part of 
that used was obtained), along the chain of moun- 
tains which runs nearly parallel with the coast, es- 
pecially near Villa Rica and in the province of 


Minas Geraes ; in New Granada, at Antioquia, 


Choco, and Grion ; in Chili ; sparingly in Peru 
and Mexico ; in the southern of the United States. 


‘GOLD... 

at Konigsberg, Schemnitz and Felsobanya, and 
in '‘Fransylvania, at Kapnik, Vorospatak, and Of- 
enbanya’; it occurs also in the sands.of the Rhine, 
the Reuss, and Aar; on the southern slope of. the 
Pennine Alps, from the Simplon.and Monte Rosa 
to the valley of Aosta ;:in ‘Piedmont ; in Spain, 
formerly worked in Asturias ; im-the county of 
Wicklow in Ireland; and in Sweden at. Edelfors. 
In the Ural Mountains there are-valuable mines, 
also in the Cailles Mountains in Little Tibet. 
There are mines in Africa at Kordofan, between 
Dar-fur and Abyssinia ; also sonth of Sahara, in 
the western part of Africa from Senegal to Cape 
Palmar ; also along the coast opposite Madagascar 
between 22° and 28° S. lat., supposed to have, 
been the Ophir of the time of Solomon. Other re- 
cions in which gold is found are India, Malaca, 
China, Japan, Formosa,Ceylon,Java,Sumatra, and 
the Philippines. Until lately nearly all the gold of 
commerce came from Asiatic Russia and Mexico, 
but recent discoveries of gold in California and 
Australia have opened new and vast sources of 
supply. The particulars of the specie exported by 
the mail of the 20th January 1857, we subjoin ; 
—Per Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company’s Steamer ‘ Pera,’ 19th Jan., 1857 :— 
Bombay silver, £208,270 ; Ceylon, gold, £6882; 
Madras, gold, £1,000; silver, £10,000; Calcutta, 
silver, £141,175. Total, gold, £7882, silver, 
£359,445. Closing prices were, Consols for 
money 933 # and 938, but for account they re- 
mained at 93% all day. Exchequer Bills ruled ra- 
ther firmly, viz., at 2s premium, and Kast India 
Bonds under £190) were also 2s premium. The 
New Three per Cents, brought 944 4, and the 
Reduced 933 to 944. We subjoin a statement 
(prepared by Messrs. Haggard and Pixley) of 
the export of bullion from London to the un- 
dlermentioned countries during the six months 
ending 31st December 1856. | 
ier 

1856. | Gold. 














India ( inchiding Ceylon)... 
eae of Good Hope and Mauri-\ 





£ 
65,000 
China and the Straits | 54. 2,753,300 2,808,200} 1,006,910 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, ; 
gond Dew Cealend ees . os i a 29 
mburg, Belgiuin, »t- Ul ’ 
a terdum is ee wes ; 1,970, 740,700, 2,711,600 1,005,664 
rance, via Boulogne, Calais, . 
and Dunkittes 154,400, 94,700, 240,100, 24,04 
Peninsula and Mediterranean, 
with Constantinople and the 166,500 4, 171,100} 1,075,705 
TIM GR ao Mac, “Sac has <a GR 
Went Indies ... .. ow... 161,600 ~ 16}, 883 ,06(: 
Brazile. ic 6s ak ase 171,1 ~ 171,1 74 1M 
Africa a eee whe eee fee fee woe — §, 5, 3,400 
Total ... ..| 2,744,000) 8,578,200! 11,817, 9,462,210 


During the entire year the total of specie ship- 
ped to the above countries reached. £17,806,940, 
against £14,224,610 in 1855. These amounts 
do not include the large sums sent from the Me- 
diterranean ports, which comprised during the 
twelve months £3700-of gold and £2,025,540 
allver. - Neither do-they embrace the extraordina- 


In Europe it is most abundant in Hungary, ! ry amounts despatched via Folkestone and Dover 
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to  Feance, of whieh no. accurate | records . are 
htainable: ° In-veporting: on the state. of the 
ballion market, they give the: ssubjoined -as’ the 
latest prices Bar yold, 77s 8d per 0%. stan- 
dard ; United States gold coin, 7s 4dd per 02 ; 
bar silver, 58 24d. per 02." stundard ; five-franc 
pieces, 58 03d per oz. Gold aud silver, but the 
latter principally, is largely imported into India. 
Ina recent: publication it was stated that, within 
the last five years, twenty-four millions of specie 
has been absorbed by Calcutta and Bombay alone. 






‘ 
tee, 


7 


Bombay Bengal. -  Potal. 
1861-52 ...... Re. 1,6.3,72,758 soos 940,68, 18:b ose. 4.,15,35,937 
1852-53... Gos ,23,05, voce B,49,06,29 1 cee 6 ,72,72,047 
1853-54 ....-. » _ 1,67,82,200 ...... 9,12,90,787 .+o- 3,80,72,987 
1354-55 ..s008 om 67,387,840 ...00 64,08,606 ...-. 1,31,95,9 #6 
1855-56 «10-6 yy 897 1,687,761... 5,81,00,445 00 9,32,68,206 
Total Rs. 9,96,15,850 ......14,57,20,275 so oeih-b,53,45,123 


The drain towards China is almost as great, 
and both together cause a withdrawal of some 
seven millions a year from the currency of Europe. 
In connection with the above, it may be interest- 
ing to many to have the following :— 


STATEMENT SHEWING THE AMOUNT OF GOLD 


Imported from Caleutla into\Exported from Madras to Su- 
Madras, from st November \ bordinale Ports, from \ sé 
1855 fo lst Oct, 1856. Nov. 1855 to 3ist Oct. 1850. 
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The following, from the Editor, appeared in the 
Madras Atheneum. Our readers may have had 
their attention attracted by a paragraph, in our 
Bangalore news, inserted in our issue of Sa- 
turday last, announcing the discovery of a nug- 
get of gold in the vicinity of Chittledroog,—and 
from ‘the rapid changes of an Indian Society 
many may not be aware that the Madras DPre- 
sidency, more than those of Bengal and Boin- 
bay, has been surveyed throughout its length 
and breadth by Buchanan, Voysey, Heyne, ‘lurn- 
bull Christie, Benza, Newbold, and Malcom- 


son, all of whom reported the existence of 


gold in various parts of the country. There 
are now also in the Central Muscum speci- 
mens of the matrix rocks and of the sands in 
which-the gold is found, and specimens of rocks 
are being received said to be of similar struc- 
ture to those of the gold tracts of California and 
Australia. As there may be many travellers or 
residents in the gold regions of this presidency, 
disposed to examine the mines and trace the gold 
to the quartz matrix in which it is found, we 
content ourselves with indicating the various gold 


localities. ‘The Committee of 1832 who were 
appointed by this Government to report on Lieu- 


tenant Nicolson’s proceedings, mention that— 


‘¢ Nearly the whole of the Province of Malabar, 


except that part immediately along the Coast 
consists of lofty mountains covered with dénse 


forest or thick jungle. ‘Lhe principle chain more 




















nearly the whole of the Ernaad Talook, © 
on the cast by the Nei/gherries, on the north by 




















immediately connected with the present subject 
is formed of the Koondak. | 
to the south-east of Calicut, and Neilgherries to 
the east, 
north-east. ‘These send. off . 
ranges between which are deep 


and Mookoorty . Halls 


and the Wynaad , mountains to the 


numerous. | lateral 
vallies. in most 


places closely covered with forest. “"The-most, ex- 
tensive of these is that of Nelamboor including 


bounded 
Wynaad, on the north-west by a lateral. range 
running south from the Ghauts called the F awoot 
Hills, and on the south by the Koondah: and 
Mookoorty mountains. rom these on all sides 
‘ amumerable mountain streams descend, and unit- 
ing near Nelamboor, form the Beypoor river, of 
considerable magnitude, which falls into the sea 
about eight miles to the southward of Calieut. 
The names of the different streams are particula- 
rized in a valuable paper on the gold mines by 
Mr. Sheffield. In the mountainous district of 
Wynaad, streams in the same manner descend 
through every valley and unite into large rivers 
which. fall into the Cavery in the Mysore and 
Coimbatore countries. ‘The whole of the moun- 
tains abovementioned seem to be of primitive 
formation. In the Nelamboor valley, so far as the 
observations of the Committee went, the prevail- 
ing rock is Gneiss, a kind of stratified granite. 
Above this in most places, is a species of clay- 
ron-stone, which from its softness, enabling it 
to be cut into the form of bricks for building, 
received from Dr. Buchanan the name of La- 
terite. \t is what Geologists call the overlying 
rock of the whole country between the Ghauts 
and the sea to the westward, and many of the 
smaller hills are entirely formed of it, ‘ When 
fresh dug it is perfectly sectile, but on exposure 
to the heat of the sun, and to the weather it be- 
comes of considerable hardness. So far as the 
old mines arc concerned, it may be considered 
to be a deposit formed in the lapse of ages, from 
the gradual disintegration of the immense moun- 
tain masses in the neighbourhood ; in which pro- 
cess part of the precious ore may be supposed to 
have been washed down along with the earthy 
particles. However this may be, it 1s certain 
that gold exists more or less abundantly in’ the 
whole of the country on the western side of the 
Ghauts in every stream which takes its rise from. 
the Koondah, Neilgherry and Wynuad mountains, 
and in the sands of the sea shore along the 
whole of South Malabar. It is throughout in 
the form of minute grains. One of the persons 
examined states that he had once or twice seen a 
d fanam (about the 4-80th. 


piece as heavy as a gol 


part of an ounce Troy), but in all the specimens 


examined by the Committee, the portions were 
infinitely smaller. The mines principally exist in 
the Ernand, Wynaad, Neddinganaad, Koorme- 
naad, Calicut, and Shernaad Talooks. Considering 
the length of time that gold has been - regularly 
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collected in the river sands of nearly the whole 
of Southern India, it: is somewhat surprising 
that no one has as yet traced the cold to its mat- 
vix in the higher lands on which the gold rivers 
vise. This is the more surprising because both 
Liient. Nicolson, who during 1830, and 1831 
and $2 was ‘employed, with a body of pioneers, 
to ascertain the value of the gold mines in 


Malabar, then distinctly stated that he had trac- 
‘main branch called in the Nelamboor valley, the 


ed the source of the gold to its matrix, in the 
rocks. of the Coondah and Mokoorty Hills ; in one 
of his later reports he mentioned that the miners 
in Malabar generall¥ pursue the veins of quartz, 
and awash the portions of rock and earth com- 
posing them, from a belief that they are most 
productive. About ten years subsequent to this, 
the late Capt, Newbold remarked that it is where 
plutonic rocks come in contact with the primary 
schists that a greater tendency to metallic and 
silicious development is observed, and we find 
he writes that from the Himmalayas to Cape 
Comorin, in the Malayan Peninsula, Bor- 
neo, Sumatra, Asegasethe Birman Empire, and 
in Hungary it is in veins of quartz, ferruginous 
quartz and their alluvium that we find gold to 
exist in the wreatest abundance. The gold rocks 
now in the Central Museum show the samc fact 
of quartzoze rocks being the matrix of the gold 
in Southern India. It is not clear how long 
these gold deposits have been known to the Wast 
India Company : but in 1793, Mr. Duncan, when 
Governor of Bombay, ordered a minute report 
to be made to him on the subject of the mines 
in Malabar, which still continue to be worked 
very industriously by the Natives of the country. 
Mr. Sheffield the Collector of that province, after- 
wards.in 1831 made their existence known to 
Government, when he stated that gold dust 
weighing 11,449 fanams had been collected in 
a few of the talooks there: Government subse- 
quently sanctioned Lieut. Nicolson’s employ- 
ment with pioneers to ascertain the value of the 
mines, and on his réports a committee was ap- 
pointed on the subject. The’ authorities above 
referred to mention that gold is found in all the 


rivers of the Malabar province, from the stream | 


which falls into the sea at Elatoor about 8 miles 
north of Calicut, and as far south as the nume- 
rous streams flowing through the Paulghaut 
valley, which at their junction about 15 miles 
below Paulghautcherry to the great Ponany river, 
and some of which reach the southern boundary 
between Cochin and Malabar about one hundred 
and ten miles to the south east of Calicut. The 
principal placeggand streams in Malabar where 
the gold seekers work their mines are as follows : 
“ Ariabode river in Ernaad. — 
Aripanaad hill in Ernaad. 
Alliporam river in Nedingenaad. 
Arliporamboor river, a feeder of the Todakul 
river. | a | | 
‘Arnakyum river disemboguing at Caralondy. 














- Beypore river+-Native gold::is found:sim the’ 
beds of the several brauches:of shia river-whieh | 
flow through the: Nelamboor vwatley;-:before they! 
all unite above Mambaat Angaddy. © oe 

Carampoya ot Carambye. river rises like the 
Ponapoya, q. v. with which it unites at. Poolhum- 
para in Wynaad, and their-united stream is then 
called Pamdy-paya, but this, on approactiing the 
Ghauts, again divides into two streams and the 





Caramboe, rushes down the Alliampully vherum. 

Carcatode in the: Ernaad Talook. 

Caralondy or Kadaloondy ‘on the sea beach in 
the Shernaad Talook. < es - 

_ Coodernapoya river, a feeder of the Beypore 
river. 

Caracoorpoya river, descends from Devalla to 
the right of the road through the Carcoor pass 
to join the Poonapoya river, q. V. | 

Cholyode in Monanaad in Wynaad q. v. 

Cacatode perhaps the same as Carcatode q. v. 

Coorambal, see Neelamboor. 

-_ Catchapoora river in Ernaad. 

Capul Mines p. 160 vol. xiv. 

Carembat jungle near Carcoor p. 161 vol. xiv. 

Cumballa Nullay, one of the Chulamally range 
close under Nellialum. 

Devalla and its vicinity in Wynaad q. v. 

Eddakara river in Ernaad p. 160 vol. xiv. M. 
L. S. Journal. 

Goddaloor. 

Troopoonjay river in Calicut Talook Ib. 

Kanamanna river in Ernaad p. 169. 


Karote, 99 0 9 99 29 
Rootakel, ” 99 9 99 
Kakatode, 9 29 99 99 099 


Kutchapoora, see Nelamboor. 

Kutchambara on the bank of the Coodoora 
Poya river. 

Killakumpoya river, rushes down from the 
Wynaad into the Nelamboor valley to join the 
Poonapoya which see. 

Moondairy, see Neelamboor. 

Manneecote, see Neelamboor. 

Monanaad, in Wynaud q. v. 

Moopeynaad, in Wynaad. 

~Manantoddy, in Wynaad q. v. 

Mullialum. s 

Mambaat-angady, see Beypoor river. 

Moothoota river in Ernaad 'Talook. 


Morootingat river Q 3 
Ma nnakat, 99 99 
Marooth ey l, 99 99 
Maroothey, yr) 


Mooryatha, ss Pr 
Malapooram river in Koornenaad T. 
-Mambaat p. 167 vol. xiv. M. L. S: Journal. 
Malabar, the matrix of the golden ore is sup- 
posed to be in the moutains and hills of Malabar, 
and.even many elevated spots in the valleys of 
Nelgmboor and Mookoorty,’ and immediate vicin- 
ity of Devalla and the Koondah and Neilgherry 
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noautains whilst that’ whicW is found in the beds , bold was drawn to that loeality, when travelling 
of favers-and. other mountain streams seems to be |thtough Daimul, and those“interested in the sub- 
vortuitousty beougnt dows by the monsoon rains: | ject will find an account, p: 44 of vol. xi. of the 
" Nambalacutta, in Wynaad q.v. "Madras Journal, of the gold that he discovered 
Nilliatam, in Mopeynaad, see Wynaad. there, in the bed of a rivulet . at Sattoor, a few 
Nelamboor valley— he' mines. in that direction miles from Dhoni,: in the Kupputgode range of 
are ianumerablg : the principal ones however are.| Hills near Damul. Also in ‘the’ gands' ofthe 
in the: thickest’ part of the jungle immediately | Hurti rivulet, in the same range, a few" miles 
under the Wynaad “Hills and near the following | to the South of @udduk; and he mentions that 
villages belonging to the Teeroopaad of Nelam- old likewise exists in the Kir talook: of thie 
boor, viz. © Re | Dharwar Collectorate, near Chick Malgooud. 
Neelamboor vit. Goodrambat, Kutchapoora. ‘The gold of the Kupputgode ‘yange seems 
Moondairy and Maneecote p. 164 vol. xiv. mixed with silver, for he obtained a small 
Park Meetil in Wynaad q. v. button of that metal from the auriferous ore 
_Parparangaddy > the sands on the sea beach | collected in the sands near Dhoni, and he sub- 
between Parparangadiy, Caralondy and Beypoor sequently discovered a grey silver ore in a frag= 
p. 154 p. 157 vol. xiv. ment of quartz that he picked up there. There’ 
Pallay Kooth river in Ernaad Talook p. 169. | has not been recorded any account of the products 






























































Pathillypaddom s,s re ,, | of the washings of Malabar, but in washing the 
Poolakottu eS 3 , | sands of the Kupputgode range, there remains a 


Pootoo Piryarate 5,» ve 

Poonany in Moopeyanaad, see Wynaad. 

Parparangady in the Shernaad Talook to Ca- 
raloondy and thence to Beypore—the sea beach 
between these places. 

Poonapoya or Golden river that rises in the 
Paral Mallah N, EK. of Mookoorty and forming 
part of the main chain of the Neilgherries. See 
Carampoya. ‘The Poornapoya descends the moun- 
tains between Alliam Pullay and the Carcoor 
Cherrum and long before its formation with the 


black sand (menachanite) which Captain Newbold 
supposed to be probably derived from the decom- 
position of the dykes of basaltic rock, or the 
ereenstone and hornblende rocks in fhe vicinity. 
Further to the west, the same kind of black sand 
ig mixed with the gold found in the bed of the 
river at the village of Cananelly, near Bellary, in 
the Ceded Districts, specimens of which and of 
the gold discovered there are now in the Macras 
Museum. Although it has been reported that 
gold has been detected in the Cuddapah Collec- 
Carrumbye, it receives both the Kellakumpoya | torate, we do not find any sufficient authority for 
and Caracoopoya. the statement, and think it unlikely to have es- 
Pooney Hill in Tiroowally Talook p. 169. caped the notice of Dr, Voysey, who - mentions 
Poolyode ,, 5s . . 7 the fact of a large proportion of silver being 
Poonoor river in Koormenaad Talook ,, found in the Sulphuret of Lead discovered. 15 
Pooloowye river in Calicut Talook __,, miles in a N. E. direction from the branch of the 
Pootidaleor river in Nedingenaad Talook. Penaar, Sottth of Cuddapah. The only other 
Teeroowalay or Teermoulay a hill near Mamw- | places, therefore, in the Ceded districts, where 
baat Angady, about 150 feet above the level of | gold 1s authoritatively mentioned as occurring 
is at Suttangul, where Heynes at p. 342 of | his 


the Beypore river, p. 156 and 160 vol. xiv. 
Teeroowambady division of Polwye, North of | Tracts describes it as having been discovered 
the Beypore river is a mountain stream which, | near Royacottah, not far ‘from Pangampillay 
descending the Ghauts to the left of the road | near Hurrydroog. Although there peaine eee 
through the Tambercherry pass, runs through the | doubt that the cold in these auriferous rivulets is 
‘Tambercherry and Palwye districts and forms a| only washed down from their neighbouring 
junction with the great Beypore river between hills, there has hitherto been no effort made 
Pauroor and Sherwaddu, and opposite to Mapoo- | in this country to trace the valuable ore to its 
ram, in the Ernaad Talook. matrix. Many years ago Captain Newbold sug- 
Toodakul river a feeder of the Ponancy q v- gested that the sands should be carefully ex- 
Tirompaddy river in Calicut, a. 169 vol.iv. | amined every 40 or 50 yards, and the spot 
Varoor river in Ernaad. where the particles of gold no longer appear 
Wynaad, above the Ghauts, gold is found in| most diligently explored, the subjacent mack 
Parkmeetil, @ higher table land, between Manan-| laid bare, and if necessary an excavation made 
toddy and Nambollacotta, at a place called Chol-| into it, but with our more perfect knowledge 
lvode in Monanaad and Nillialum and Ponany in| of the matrix of the ore, we would suvvest that 
Moopeyanaad, ‘tis likewise found at De valla and| the explorer, hammer in hand, strike ne Onceab 
its immediate vicinity in Namballacotta, p. 156) the veins of quartz that traverse the rocks ad- 
jacent to the gold rivers, for we are not without 


vol. xiv. An officer of the Bombay Artil+: 
lery, examined - the gold districts in the Dhar- hopes that the auriferous quartzés of these pro- 
vince would prove as productive as any in the 


war and Belgaum collectorates. Many years | 
azo, the attention of the late Captain New- | workl. In che Hyderabad Territories gold has 
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been mentioned as occurring at Goodaloor, or | dah and Mookoorty Hills, but this report, of his 
Godalore, on the Gofavery, where the late Dr. | was subsequently found : not -to “rest en solid 


Walker, at 


». 184 of vol. xvi. of the M. Lite-| data ; the gold -Commissioners® attributing the 


rary Society's Journal, mentions its occurrence, | error that that officer had fallen into, to his too 


where the Ramghere and Cummumet Circars 
meet, and also in several nullahs that feed the 
Godavery from the south. Further north, in 
the Rajah of Berar’s territories, Mr. Burr 
deseribes gold as occurring in many of the 
rivers’ in the Nagpore district; almost in the 
centre of India, and, at the same page, he gives 
the late Mr. Mason as his authority for stating 
that the natives obtain a little gold by washing 
in the streams near Vizagapatam. As we turn 
southwards, however, we do not observe men- 
tion made of any gold in the Masulipatam or 
Guntoor Collectorates, nor do the specimens 
of rocks from these districts in the Central 
Museum indicate the presence of the ore, there. 
In the Nellore Collectorate, however, we find 
Dr. Voysey mentions the occurrence of Copper 
in the veins of white quartz,—and at Callastry 
in the North Are = Gollectorate, he states that 
the quartz rock contains lead ore mixed with 
silver. As we proceed still more to the south, 
we enter again upon the gold districts of Madras 
Presidency ; for gold, writes Mr. Burr, is well 
known to occur in Coimdatore and the southern 


declivities of the Neilgherry Hills. Capt. New- | 


bold states, (vol. L. p. 514 of Sir Whitelaw 
Ainslie’s Materia Medica) that gold was dis- 
covered by the late Mr. Mainwaring in the 
Madura district, where 1t occurs mineralized by 
means of zinc, constituting a blende which he 
thought resembled somewhat the Schemmitz 
blende of Hungary. The streams running through 
the Paulchaut valley, which unite about 15 miles 
below Palghautcherry and form the great Ponany 
river, are repeatedly mentioned as containing gold; 
and in June 1832 when Lieut. Nicolson was 
returning to the scene of his mining labours in 
Malabar, he visited,,,in his route, such spots as 
he considered likely'to produce the mineral of 
which he had been in search so many months ; 
and tidings of the existence of the ore are 
stated to have been found at Darampooray, at 
the foot of the Shevaroy Hills, at Sutliamunga- 
lum, Donagancottah, Addicurum or Stremogoy 
and Metapollum, and a very precise and scien- 
tific enquirer, lately arrived in Madras, has 
now in his possession the gold sands of Poly- 
gonuth, about 45 miles from Dindigul, and 
mentions that be has lately seen the natives 
washing for gold at the branch of the Cauvery, 
which runs past Darampooram. When cescrib- 
ing the gold of the Kuppotgode range, Captain 
Newbold mentions the existence of the ore 
around the base of the Neilgherry and Koondah 
mountains, and in the Wynaad. Lieut. Nicol- 
son, indeed, when working in Malabar 20 years 
ago, stated that he bad fairly traced. the strata 
that contain gold in the direction of the Koon- 


sanguine disposition leading-himn to-trust to the 

report of a native. -We. have -notictt-above, 

however, the existence :of gold jn the Carcoor 
Pass, and at Devalla: indeed specimens ofthe 
rocks, from the gold mines at the latter place, 
are now in the Madras Central Museum, and a 

gentleman of Madras lately brought with him 

a specimen of the gold rocks at Goondaloor, and 

Mr. Burr also, at p. 72 vol. xii. of M. U.8. J., 

mentions the southern declivities of the Neil- 

gherry mountains as gold districts : Dr. Benza ‘is 

,owever the only author we have met with, who 
states that gold has been fouind on the plateau 
of these Hills. ‘* It is, he writes, in this kind of 
magnetic iron ore, particularly in the blocks 

below Gradation Hall, that I remarked on, the 
quartz laminz, small, brilliant, gold-coloured 
specks, precisely similar to those seen in 

the auriferons quartz veins in the rocks 
of the Malabar coast, specimens of which have 
been deposited by Colonel Cullen in the Mu- 
seum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Does this 
appearance indicate the existence of gold par- 
ticles in this ore? We know that in Ameri- 
ca, gold is occasionally found in the siderocriste, 
which is a species of quartz iron ore, like the one 
just described. It is the belief of some people, 
that owing to the similarity of the rocks, of the 
detritus, and of the quartz veins of the Malabar 
coast, and of these hills, gold may be found in 
the last, as well asin the former. The speci- 
men of the earth I send is taken (No. 22) from 
an excavation made, some years ago, by an offi- 
cer, who had been employed on the Malabar 
coast, for the purpose of ascertaining the exis- 
tence of gold in the detritus of that coast. It is 
said that he found gold in the earth dug upon 
the side of one of the hills of the Dodabetta 
group, facing the cantonment.” ‘The quartzoze 
rock which Dr. Benza says contains the ore Is 
now in the Madras Museum. We now come to 
the Mysore territories, the only portion of this 
Presidency requiring to be noticed, and we would 
particularly direct the attention of enquirers to the — 
various localities in it that we may here point 
out, as well because of the long known general 
diffusion there of the precious ore, as because 
those who have most attentively examined the geo- 
logy of the Mysore. country regard its rocks as 
strongly indicative of gold being in abundance 
there. Itis not known how long the natives 
have been working for gold at Baitmungalum 
just above the Ghats—but Heyne mentions that 
Captain Warren had learned the fact of the na- 
tives employing themselves, in their leisure, in 
working for the ore amongst the rocks and stones 
at that place and the same fact is repeated by 
Sir Whitelaw Ainslie and Dr. Clark, the latter of 
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eastern, previnces. of, Mysoré' by Lieutenant War- 
ren: of HL. M.:33d Regiment’'in 1802,—who 
found it in the-small nullahs or ruts or breaks in 
the ground at Warrigum, a small village 43 miles 
S. W. of Baitmungalum, also on the banks of the 
Palar-river, and the Ponian near Caargory : from 
a load of earth near the last he obtained 8 spark- 
les of gold. He found gold also at Marcoopium 
3 miles south of Warriguin, where there were 
mines worked by natives and which had also 
been worked by Tippoo. Heyne likewise (at 
page 41) states that gold has been found near 
« the hills to the 8S. KE. of Ooscottah, and Newbold 
describes gold as having been discovered by Cap- 
tain Warren, near the Batterine Hills. These 
sites in Mysore we think might all be carefully 
examined, and the river ore traced to its matrix ; 
the clunate is less prejudicial to health than most 
of the other gold districts that we indicated above ; 
and the reported recent discovery of a nugget 
may likewise contribute to stimulate to new 
sites. But we would iore particularly re- 
quest attention to the glacis-like slope at the 
foot of the Mysore hill facing the town, where 
a crumbling grey chlorite rock exists, as one that 
might be looked at. On the right hand side of 
the Merecara road, about two miles. west of the 
town of Hoonsoor a whitish sand will be observ- 
ed, which, if washed, gold may be detected in ; 
and it might be looked for also between Yedda- 
dora and Saligram, about 18 miles from Hoon- 
soor. The specimens now in the Central Museum 
of rocks from the gold districts of the Madras 
Presidency, consist of steatite and ferruginous 
quartz ; aud such rocks are abundant in Mysore 
and Madura. Indeed among the steatite and quartz 
specimens which the Kev. Mr. Muzzy con- 
tributed from the Madura 





places on the Western Coast. 
much to boast of with regard to this metal ; 
very little of it havine hitherto been found 
in these provinces. Captain Hardwicke says, 


it can be obtaimed from sand, in the Sirinagur 
country, and we know it to be a product of Assain. 
(2) Captain Warren discovered a gold iaine in 
Mysore in 1800, betwixt Annicul and Poonga- 
nore, but which does not appear to have been 


much attended to. The metal as far as I can learn, 
is disseminated in quartz, and also found in the 
alluvial svil. Gold too, I understand, was obtain- 
ed in the Madura district, by the late Mr. W. 
Mainwaring, in a native sulphuret of Zinc (blende). 
Captain Arthur of the Corps of Engineers inform- 
ed him that he found Native Gold in Mysore, dis- 
seminated in quartz, and also in an indurated clay : 
some specimens he observed crystallized, in minuté 


cubes, Gold dust has been got in the bed -of; 






. district, there are 
several which closely resemble the specimens 
from the gold mines at Devalla and other 
India has not 





GOLD. 


district ; it has moreover, been procured in very 
small quantities, in Wynd@ad, and in the sand 
of the Beypoor river, near Calicut. Though 
the sources are evidently mimerous from 


which this valuable metal can be obtained 
in the Indian Peninsula, it would seem, from the 
little interest they have hitherto excited, «that 
none of them promised to be very productive. In 
other Kastern territories, however, goldis met 
with in greater’ abundance. By Forest’s’ ac- 
count there is much of it in the island of Min- 
dano: itis a, produce of almost all the Phi- 
lippine islands; also of Borneo, of Suma- 
tra, of Pegu, of China, of the Barmah 
dominions, of Siam and of. ‘I’ hibet; but 
perhaps, in no part of the world, is it found 
in such quantity or with less trouble than in Co- 
chin China; nay, it would appear, from the 
description of that kingdom which may be seen 
in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1801, that 
Gold there is almost taken pure from the mines, 
which are near the surface of the earth.— Ainslie’s 
Mat. Med. page 54. Appended to a Memoir 
will be found accounts of the auriferous deposits 
ot Assam and the vicinity of Show: Gween in the 
Province of Martaban. The eold discovered in 
both localities is of considerable purity, the latter 
Mr. Oldham considers fully equal in value 
to the average quality of Australian gold. 
Though not quite so abundant as in California, 
yet there is perhaps, no mineral, except iron, 
more universally diffused over the Provinces, 
than gold. It is found in the lead near their 
northern boundary, it is washed from the sands 
of the ‘Tenasserim on the south, and the streams 
that tumble from the high granite mountains 
between Yay and Monmagon, are consfaintly 
‘rolling down their golden sands’ into the 
valleys around. Jt has been collected, in small 
quantities, in the tin deposits east of Tavoy. Mr. 
O'Riley found gold in the tin from Henzai, half 
a degree south of Yai, and “almost all the 
creeks,” says Dr. Helfer, “ coming from the 
eastern or Siamese side of the Tenasserim river, 
contain gold, ‘The greatest quantity is obtained 
close to the old town of Tenasserim where peo- 
ple wash it, and obtain sometimes one anna’s 
weight each, during the rainy season.” The 
richest deposit of gold in the Provinces, is how- 
ever, at the head waters of Tavoy river, where 
it is found in an alluvial or diluvial for- 
mation of red earth and pebbles,- very simi- 
lar to that in which gold is found in North 
Carolina. On the east side of the mountains, 






at the base of which this deposit rests, “ the 
Siamese Government,” says Dr. Morton, * have 
several hundred men permanently. occupied, each 
of whom it is said, is expected to deliver one 
tickal (about one rupee and a quarter) 
gold dust per annum,—The Burmese 


weight of 
authorities 


the Godavery, and in Malabar, in the bed of the | in former times also employed people in this work 


river which passes Nelambur in the Ernaad ' at the streams on our 


side of the doundary, but 
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though the quantity then procured. was. greater 


than at present, this does not appear to have 
ever been considerable. The method adopted 1 is 
that of digging a longitudinal. excavation in the 
sand, and washing, from time to.tinie the depo- 
sit found therein.” ‘Three or four ‘years ago, 
the head native officer in | Tavoy made an experi- 
ment-at ‘ the diggings” on ‘Tavoy river, and by 
the washings, of. nine days, obtained gold to the 
value of, about ten rupees. ‘This gold appears 
ta contain a considerable proportion of sil- 
ver. Mr. O'Riley says that the , Assay Master 
at the Mint in Calcutta reported it. 


— Gold,.. OC POC SHH Coe ees HOH Sernvere e 87. 895 

DIVET; aceevceveten. cbc. 29.244 

Base metal,....... e100. oe ooeee 2.864 
| 100,000 


_ This metal, | in sufficient abundance to be worked, 
is found in the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, the 
Western aud Southern sides of Borneo, the 
Northern aud South-Western Peninsulas of Ce- 
lebes, and im a fos = aparts of the great Philippine 
islands of Luzon and Mindano. ‘The procduce of 
the Wesiern’ side of Borneo, by far the largest, 
have been estimated as low as 52,000 ounces. 
aud this by parties reckoning the Chinese popu- 
lation of the same country, most of it engaged 
in gold washing, as high as 125,000. On the 
other hand, Sir Stamford Raffles estimated the 
total aunual produce of the Western part of 
Borneo as high as 225,335 ounces, which at the 
value of 32. 17s. the ounce, would give a total 
value of 867,5392. Mr. Logan estimates the 
total produce of the Malay Peninsula at no more 
than, 20,000 ounces. I have never heard of any 
attetapt at estimating that of Sumatra, Celebes, 

or fhe two Philippine Islands. — Crarfurd Dict. 
page 144. In China,Gold is collected in thesands of 
the rivers in Yunnan and Sz’chuen,especially from 
the upper branch of the Yangtsze-kiang called 
hiusha-kiang or Golden sanded river, from this 
product. The largest amount is said by Davis 
to come from Likiang fu near that river and from 
Yungchang fu on the borders of Burmah. It is 
wrought into personal ornaments and knobs for 
official caps, and beaten into leaf for gilding, but 
is not used as a coin, nor 1s much found in mar- 
ket as bullion. Silver is brought from Yennan, 
near the borders of Cochin China and the mines 

in that region must be both extensive and 
easily worked to afford such large quantities 
as have been exported during the last five years. 

— Williams’ Middle Kingdom, page 144. Gold 
is found in many parts of the Japanese Empire, 
sometimes it is obtained from its own ore, some- 
“times from the washings. of the earth or sand 
and'sometimes it is mixed,with copper. ‘The 
quantity in the country is is undoubtedly great. 

An old Spanish writer of the seventeenth century 
‘ells us that in his day the palace of the Emperor 
at Yedo, as well.as many houses of the nobility 


were literally. covered. with. plates of., golds ::. 

the begianing’ of:the"Duteh trade the eualiee 
port was £841) ,000'sterling and in’ the.course of 
sixty vears the amount sent out of. the kingdom 






| through the Dutch alone was from, twenty five to 


fifty millions sterling. Silvei mines avé quite as 
numerous as those of gold. In que year the Por- 
tnguese, while they bad the trade, exported in 
silver £587,500 sterling. Copper abounds 


throughout the whole Japanese group and some of - 


it is said to be not surpassed by any in the world. 
The natives refine it and cast it into cylinders 
about a foot long and an inch thick. The coarser 
kinds they cast into round lumps or cakes. 
Quicksilver is said to be abundant, but this, so 
far as we know, has never been an article of: ex- 
port TLead also is found to be plentiful, but like 
quicksilver it is not been sent out of the kingdom. 
‘Tin has also been discovered in small quantities, 
aud of a quality so fine and white that it almost 
equals silver, but of the extent of this mineral 
little 1s known, as the Japanese do not attach 
much value to it, and therefore have not sought 
for it. Lron ts found in three of the provinces, and 
probably exists in others. The Japanese know 
how to reduce the ore, and the metal they obtain 
is of superior quality, of which they make steel 
unsurpassed in excelleney. Coal :—‘‘ They have 
no want of coals in Japan,” says hompfer, “ they 
being dug up in great quantities in the province 
of Sikusen and in most of the northern pro- 
vinces.” ‘Dr. Sicbold also speaks of coal as be- 
ing in common use throughout the country, and 
on visiting one of the mines he saw enough to 
convince bim that it was skilfully worked. For 
domestic purposes they convert the coal into coke. 
Viewed in the light cf commercial intercourse 
between the two hemispheres, this coal 1s worth 
more than all the metallic deposits we have enu- 
merated Native sulphur.—In a region so vol- 
canic, this is, as might be expected an abundant 
mineral. In some places it lies in broad deep 
beds, and may be dug up and removed with as 
mnch ease as sand. A considerable revenue is 
derived by the government from sulphur.— 
American Expedition to Japan, p. 76. 

Mr. Burr—p. 30 vol. XII. Madras Literary Society 
Journal. 

Chairman’s report, p. p- 353 and 357 of No. 35. 

Lieut. General Cullen’s letter to Chief valine to 
Madras Government, p. 4 printed 1846. 

Sir W. Ainslie in Materia Medica vol. I p. 516 quoted 
in p. 43 vol. of Madrag Journal of Literature and Science. 

Dr. Clark at p. 120 vol. 1X of Madras Literary Society 
Journal. 


Mr. Sheffield, Lient. Nicolson, Mr. ‘Duncan Goretiot 


of Bombay, Dr. Buchanan, Sir Whitelaw Ainslie quoted 
in Gold Committee’s report to Madras Government at 
P 154 vol. XIV of Journal of M adras Literary Society, 

- Dr. Turnbull Christie Vol. Ve Pp 154 of Madras Li- 
terary Society Journal. 

Newbold P. 44, bk he " of the Madras Literary mee? 
Jounal, - | 
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GOMUTO OR EJOO. 
-~GOMPHIA ‘AUGUSTIFOL[A, is r) 

native of Ceylon and the continent of India. The 
oot and leaves are bitter. It is employed in 
Malabar in decoction, in milk, or water, asa 
tonic, stomachic, and anti-emetic.— O’ Shaugh- 

(4111) GOMPHRENA GLOBOSA. G1ioBE 
AMARANTH ; Everlasting flower. Gomphrena. 
Amaranthacess. Globe Amaranth. — 

Gool mukhmul, Hrnp. | Jafferee Goondee, Dux. 

Both red and while varieties cultivated in 
eardens.— Gen. Med. Top. page 187. Annual : 
common in most gardens. ‘The native women 
wear the flowers in their hair. It resembles red 
clover.—Riddell. In the Tenasserim Provinces, 
the globe amaranthus is often cultivated by 
Karens and Burmans, as well as by Kuropeans. 
— Mason. 

(4112) GOMUTO or EJOO (4renga sac- 
charifera, Labill. ; Saguerus Rumphit). 
Makse, AMR. 
Seho, ‘TER. 
uke or Dok, Jay. 
Cabo negro, Sv. 


(4110 


Wa 


Anou, SUMATRA, 

Gomuti, Ene. 

Sagwire, Port. 

ju or Kjov, or See jee. 
Mal 


The Gomuto or Kjoo fibre, so well known ii 
Kastern commerce and as used in Kastern ship- 
ping, is hardly known in the Western world. It 
is, however, occasionally heard of by the name of 
“vegctable bristles.” ‘Though a portion of the 
fibres may be likened to stiff bristles, the greater 
part is more like black horse-hair. ‘This 1s cele- 
brated, in the countries where it is produced, 
both for its strength and for its imperishable 
nature, even when exposed to wet. It 1s suppos- 
ed to be the same as the Cubo negro of the 
Spaniards of Manilla. ‘The tree yielding it was 
described and figured by Rumphius (‘ Herb. 
Amb.,’ i, p. 57, t. 13) under the name of Gomuto, 
or Saguerus ; but the latter name being too simi- 
lar to that of the true Sago tree, has been chang- 
ed to Arenga, from the native name 4reng, wider 
which it was described by Labillardiere. The 
specific name has been given from the large 
quantity of sugar procurable from its sap 
by cutting the spadices of the male flowers. 
_ We thus observe that the tree is valuable for 

several very distinct, and all very useful pruducts. 


— 


It is described by Marsden, in his ‘ Sumatra,’ 


under the name of vou, as a Palin of “ imuch 


importance, as the natives procure from it s2zgo | 


(but there is also another sago tree, more pro- 
ductive); ¢toddy, or palm wie, of the first 
=, sugar, or jaggary; and ejoo.” Dr. 
Roxburgh, writing in the year 1799, says of it: 


“Tcannot avoid recommending to every one, 


who possesses lands, particularly such as are 
low ‘and near the-coasts of India, to extend the 
cultivation. thereof as much as possible. : 
palm wine itself, and the sugar it yields, the 
black fibres for cables and cordage, and the pith 
for sago, independently of many other uses, are 
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‘the islands farthest east, as 


GOMUTO OR EJOO. 


objects of very great ‘importance, particularly to 
the first maritime power in the world, which is 
in a great measure dependent on foreign states 
for hemp.” This Palm is to be found in all parts, 
from the Gulf of Bengal to all the Asiatic 
islands -on its castward, especially in low 
moist situations and along the banks of rivers. 
Dr. Roxburgh describes the trees (in 1810) 
which had been introduced into the Botanic 
Garden at Calcutta about twenty-four years 
before, as from twenty to thirty feet in height, 
exclusive of foliage or fronds, which rise from 
fifteen to twenty feet higher. These fronds 
or leaves are pinnate, and from fifteen to 
twenty-five feet long. ‘The trunk is straight, at 
first covered entirely with the sheaths of the 
fronds or leaves, and the black horsechair-like 
fibres, called by the Malays Hjoo, which issue in 
vreat abundance from the margins of these 
sheaths. As the tree advances in age and size, 
these drop off, leaving an elegant, columnar, 
naked trunk. He further states that he had ob- 
served that cach of the well-grown thriving 
trees produces about six leaves annually, and 
that each leaf yields about three quarters of a 
pound weight of these fibres, and, therefore, each 
tree about four pounds and a half. But some 
juxuriant trees yield at least one pound of fibre 
from cach leaf. As these black fibres issue from 
the sides of the sheaths, they necessarily sur- 
round the stem, and may be cut off without in- 
jury to the tree. Even in commercial specimens, 
some may be seen covered both on the upper 
and lower surface with dense cellular membranes, 
having between them a mass of these black fibres. 
These are supported by thicker or whalebone- 
like fibres, which are attached to the thifiner 
fibres by cellular tissue. ‘These stiff fibres are 
employed in Sumatra as styles for writing with 
onthe leaves of other Palms, &c., as mentioned 
both by Marsden and Bennett. These fibres are 
further described as stronger, more durable, but 
less pliant and elastic than those of the Cir ; 
hut they resist decay, and are therefore more fit 
for cables and standing rigging, but less fit for 
running rigging. “ The native shipping of all 
kinds are entirely equipped with the cordage of 
the Gomuto, and the largest European shipping 
in the Indies find the advantage of using cables 
of it. It undergoes no,preparation but that of 
spinning and twisting,—nho material similar to 
tar or pitch, indispensable to the preservation of 
hempen cordage, being necessary with a sub- 
stance that, in a’ remarkable degree, possesses 
the quality of, resisting alternations of heat and 
moisture, The best Gomuto is the produce of 
Amboyna and the 


other Spice Islands. That of Java has a coarse 


The Jigneous fibre ; the produce of .Matura is better. 


Gomuto is generally gold in twisted shreds or 
yarns, often as low as a Spanish dollar a picul, 


‘and seldom above two ; which lagg price 1s no 
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GOMUTO OR EJOO. | GONG OR LOO. . 

moreman one sixth part of the'price of Russia | the Indian islands for every domestie: and naval 
hemp in the London maaket. Were European -gordage, is.:applied, a practice 
ingenuity applied to the improvement of this 
material, there can be little doubt but it might 
be rendered more extensively useful.” Milburn, 
again, in h's ‘ Oriental Commerce,’ mentions the 
Ejoo as of all vegetable substances the least sub- 
ject to decay, and that it is manufactured in- 
to cables, and the small cordage of most of 
the Malay vessels made of it : “ it is equally 
clastic with coir, but much more serviceable, 
and floats on the surface of the water.” 
These fibres are universally employed, in the 
countries where the trees are indigenous, for 
making cordage for their nets and seines, as well 
as for the rigging of their vessels, as also cables. 
These are described by all as remarkable for 
their tenacity and durability, and as not undergo- 
ing any change by exposure to wet, not even 
when stowed away in a wet state. In some experi- 
ments made by Dr. Roxburgh, some thickish cord 
bore 96 Ib., and se’ smaller 79 Ib.; while coir 
of the same size bore only 87 lb. and 6Ulb.respect- 
ively. Besides the above horschair-like fibres, 
there is at the base of the leaves a fine woolly 
material (barec), much employed in caulking 
ships, as stuffing for cushions, and as tinder. 
Ejoo was sent to the London Exhibition of 1851, 
via Singapore, from Malacca, as separated from 
stiff fibres, and as prepared for manufacture or 
export, and prepared as sinnet or coarse line 
for making ropes or cables. ‘Ihe portion be- 
longing to cach leaf having apparently been 
cut off close to the sheath, and each mea- 
suring about three feet. in breadth and two 
feet,in length. The bundles of the coarse 
and’ fine fibres are ubout six feet in length, 
and about twelve inches in diameter, neatly tied 
up with split canc. Interspersed among the 
coarser, there are some finer fibres, something 
like black wool. The sinnet is coarse, but strong, 
and broke with a weight of 85lb., when coir of 
about the same size broke with 75 lb.; but the 
comparison is not very exact. Mr. Kyd, the 
celebrated ship-builder of Calcutta, possessed a 
cable made of the Ejoo fibre, which he had had for 
four years exposed to all weathers, and which 
raised the bow anchor of a merchant ship of 
500 tons, buried in the sands of the Hoogly ; in 
two previous attempts at which, three Russian 
hempen cables had givén way. Besides making b for the hookah « ft | oe 
strong and durable cordige, the Ejoo fibre is no e 1 a a a af. i. ee OOF een Sree” 
doubt applicable to “a variety of purposes for | °" akoo Tel: leaf.—Herklots, = 
which horsehair and ‘bristles”are now employed... (4121) GONG or LOO, a Chinese musical 
Fib. Pl. p.99. Seeman tells us that Gomuti is aj mastrument, composed of a mixed metal, (said to 
horse. hgiy looking substance produced af the base, ‘be tin, copper, and bismuth), resembling bronze 
of thapetiolégigf the Arenga: ‘Saccharifera, and is | in appearance. ‘Ifhis inthe form of a large flat 
known by various names in the languages of the | basin, with a ridge ; and,. when beaten with a 
Archipelago. This fibrous substance is superior in | stick or mallet, covered with woollen cloth or 
quality, cheapness and durability to that obtained | twist, emits a strong reverbersting sound. Its 
from the hush of the Cocoa-nut. It has great power | value 1 


value ig in proportion to the quantity of metal it 
in resisting wet, and is used by ‘the natives of contains.— Orawfurd Dict. — | 
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purpose to which, pordage, is applied, @ practice 
im which Europeans have of late years’ imitated 
them. The coarser parts are-used as pens by all 
the tribes who write on paper, and as the arrows 
for blow pipes or arrow-tubes. “The Gomuti, 
of all vegetable substances, is tte least prone to 
decay, it is fastened like straw over the bamboo 
thatch: round the ends of posts placed in the 
ground: mixed with mortar : and is planted by 
the Burmese into ornaments of the arms, legs and 
neck. The Arenga saccharifera tree produces 
about six leaves annually, and each leaf yields 
from eight to sixteen ounces of clean fibres.— 
Seeman, See ARENGA SACCHARIFERA. _ 

(4113) GOODIA LATIFOLIA. Lereumri- 
nos&, This genus of flowering plants are all 
natives of New Holland, colour of the flowers 
yellow, they never attain any great height, they 
may be raised from seed or cuttings, in a loamy 
soil.— Reddell. | 

(4114) GOOGULL FIBRE is supposed to be 
obtained from the Isora corylifolia, the Valum- 
brikaya of the Tamils. 

(4115) GOOLAB, distilled rose water, pre- 
pared also in India, but largely imported from 
the Persian Gulf. 

(4116) GOONCIT. Roots of Abrus preea- 
torius. An Indian substitute for liquorice. 

(4117) GOONG. 

Goong, Goonch, Guz. & Hinn. 

A little red and black seed, obtained from the 
pod of a plant (4érus precatorius), growing wild 
in Southern Asia and also met with in some: parts 
of Africa and America. ‘These seeds are used in 
India as weights by jewellers, and also for brace- 
lets, necklaces, and other trinkets. — Faulkner. 


(4118) GOOR, SaccHaRUM OFFICINARUM. 


Goor, Duk. | Bellnm, TEx. 
Nullavellum, ‘lam. Jaggary, Ene. 


A very coarse kind of sugar obtained from the 
Sugar cane.— Ainslie, Met. Med. pdge 266. 

(4119) GOORAKTEME. A. soft, fine, but, 
open-grained, light Ceylon wood. - 


(4120) GOORAKOO; Goodakoo or Good-_ 
ak ; called in Bengal Tambakoo, the name given 
in the Peninsula of India to the compound of 
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GOSSYPIUM. 
(4122) GOPI-CHUNDUN, , an aluminous 
yellow earth, brouglit: fromthe ganges at Hurd- 
wir, to Ajmere, arid used to xmAtk the foreheads of 
thoae who worship Vishnu : ilso given in medi 
cine. — Gen. Med. Top. p. 131. | 7 
- (4123) GOROCHAMUN : BEZOAR. 
(4124) GORDONIA FLORIBUNDA. A 
species of Gordonia is a conspicuous tree in Maul- 
main. . It belongs to the same family as the 
tea plant, and the. camelias of which the japoni- 
cag are such favorites, and is a member of the 
same genus as the American loblolly bay, and 
Franklinia, to which the flower bears a strong 
resemblance. Wallich has named the Tenas- 
serim tree the abundant flowering gordonia, but 
there is some difference between the ‘Tavoy and 
Maulmain trees ;_ whether enough however to 
constitute different species, is doubtful. The 
Maulmain tree has leaves precisely like G. odéusa 
‘with shallow serratures -? but the leaves of the 
Tavoy tree are quite entire. The Burmese have 
different names for them. The timber of Gordonia 
floribunda, and Gordonia integrifolia is called 
“itch-wood” by the Tavoyers, from the itching 
which its chips or bark occasion when brought 
+n contact with the skin. Mr. Mason has often 
seen its compact timber used for house posts, 
and for rice mortars.— Mason. 


(4125) GORDONIA WALLICHU, is their 
most common tree much prized for plough- 
shares and other purposes requiring a hard 
wood: it is the “ Sing-brangkun” of the Lep- 
chas, and in Sikkim ascends to 4000 fet. 
Oaks at this elevation occur as solitary trees, of 
species different from those of Darjiling. There 
are three or four with a cup-shaped involucre, 
and three with spinous involucres enclosing an 
eatable sweet nut; these gencrally grow ona 
dry clayey soil—Hooker Hun. Jour. Vol. I. page 
157. | 

(4126) GOSSAMPINUS RUMPHIT. Erto- 
DENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM. White cotton tree. 
The white catton tree does not grow spontane- 
ously in Tenasserim, but is often planted, and 
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.the floss, which it yields abundantly, is _prefer- 
%yed to the product of the red cotton tree.— 


GOSSYPLUM. 

mer, have been brought by Mr. Cumming from 
the Peruvian tombs. Some of the cloth, con- 
sisting of chequered squares of black and, white, 
very nearly resembles. some. modern. patterns. 
Humboldt has moreover . stated that it. formed 
the only clothing of the natives of Mexico, and 
is one of the plants they most anciently cultivat- 
ed. With respect to the Old World, the almost 
universal usc of cotton as clothing in, the, Hast 
is well known ; and as the species, so far as as- 
certained by botanists, appear to be Indian and 
Chinese, the historical investigation js interesting 
as proving an early communication between the 
civilised nations of remote antiquity. Though 
Rossellini incorrectly states that cotton was em- 
ployed as mummy-cloth, 1t must have been — 
known to the ancient Egyptians, as he found 
some of the secd in one of the monuments of 
Thebcs. In later times, we learn from Arrian 
that muslin was exported from India to the Ara- 
bian Gulf, and from that country cotton was no 
doubt first made known to the rest of the world. 
‘The Sanscrit name of the Cotton-Plant is ‘ kar- 
pasi,’ and the Hindoo ‘ kupas ;° the cotton itself 
is in the latter language called ‘roo.’ The 
former is interesting, as ‘ karpasus’ occurs in the 
« Periplus’ of Arrian, and 1s rendered by Dr. 
Vincent ‘ fine muslin.’ It is derived from the 
Sanscrit ‘ karpasi,’ from which probably, as in- 
dicated by the editor of ‘ Harris’s Dictionary, 
the Hebrew word ‘ karpas,’ employed in the 
book of Esther (chap. i. v. 6), is also derived ; 
so likewise the Latin ‘ carbasus.’ Dr. Royle, m 
his ‘ Essay on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine 
(note, p. 145), infers, that as in the above pas- 
save of Esther, white, green, and blue hangings 
fastened to pillars of marble, are described in, the 
court of the garden of the king’s palace ; the prac- 
tice appears similar to what is low adopted in 
India, where calico curtains, usually in red and 
white stripes, and stuffed with cotton (com- 
monly called ‘ purdahs’), are employed every- 
where in India, and at Delhi even in the king’s 
hall of audience. ‘I'his consists of colonnades of 
pillars supporting a light roof in the court be- 
fore the private apartments of the palace. On 
the outer rows of pillars these purdahs are sus- 

ended ; hence, the author infers, we may under- 


ret Mason. | 
(4127) GOSSYPIUM. 
Thoothee, TEL. 
. Kuppass, HIND. _ 
A genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Malvacee, common to beth, the Old and 
New World, and which, from the.liaix, or cotton, 
enveloping its seeds being sd, admirably adapted , 
for weaving into cloth, ,Js, after those” affording: ‘from which very white and soft cloth is manufac- 
food, one of the most int “groups <of| tured. Had it been common in Egypt. im the 
plants.. ‘There can, be no doubt that it is indigé-| time of Herodotus, it could not. have. escaped 
nous ir America, as, besides the distinetness 48 | him ; as he says specially of .the Indians, that 
apecies, specimens of cotton still attached to the they : possess 9 kind of plant which, Griciond ot 
sceds, as well as clath fabricated from the for- | fruit, produces wool of a finer and, better quality 
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stand the use to which were applied the rows of 
pillars in front of the palace in the ruins of Per- 
sepolis. Cotton was ng doubt in later times 
cultivated and manufagg@fted into cloth. Pliny 
(lib. xix. c. 1) states that Upper Egypt produces 
2 small-shrub which some call ‘gossypion,’ 
others ‘xylon, bearing fruit like a nut, from, the 
interior of yatich a kind of wool is produted, 











Pungee, Tam. 









GOSSYPIUM, 
than that of sheep: of this the natives make 
their clothes. Nearchus describes the dress of 
the Indians as being made of flax from trees 
(‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” Egypt. 
Antiq., il. p. 125). Theophrastu# (lib. iv. c. 9) 
clearly describes the cotton witl'leaves like the 
vine as being abundant in the Island of Tylos in 
the Persian Gulf. Heeren, in his work on the 
‘Commerce of the Ancients,’ comes to the con- 
clusion that these plantations of cotton in the 
Island of Tylos were the result of the commerce 
with India, the true country of the cotton. ‘The 
inferences from these quotations of the original 
introduction of cotton from India into Egypt are 
ih some measure confirmed by there being no 
species of Gossypium indigenous and peculiar to 
the latter country. In conclusion, it is neces- 
sary to refer to the facility with which cotton is 
distinguished from linen to controvert the asser- 
tion of Rossellini that it was always employed 
for mummy-cloth ; as the result of numerous ob- 
servations by Bauer, &c., with the most powerful 
microscopes of rivuerfi times, and every variety 
of mummy-cloth, has proved that it is invariably 
composed of linen, and not of cotton cloth. The 
one fibre is easily distinguished from the other ; 
that of cotton having « flat tape or riband-like 
appearance, while the fibre of the linen has 
a round tubular and even-jointed structure. 
(Kgypt. Antiq., ‘Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,’ vol. ii. p. 182). The genus Gossypium 


is characterised by having a double calyx, of 


which the inner is cup-shaped, obtusely 5-tooth- 
ed, the outer or involucre tripartite, with the 
leaflets united at the base, cordate, with the mar- 
gins irregularly cut. Stigmas, 3-5. Capsules, 
3- or 5-celled, many-seeded. Seeds clothed with 
wool-like hairs, or cotton. The species of Gos- 
sypium occupy naturally a belt probably exceed- 
ing the torrid zone in breadth, but in a cultivat- 
ed state we have cotton now extending on one 
hand to the south of Kurope, and Lower Virgi- 
nia and even Maryland in the United States of 
America ; while on the other we have it as far 
south as the Cape of Good Hope, and in Ameri- 
ca to the southern parts of Brazil. Within 
these limits it may also be seen cultivated at con- 
siderable elevations. Baron Humboldt mentions 
having .seen it even at 9000 feet of elevation in 
the Equinoctial Andes, and in Mexico at 5500 
feet, Dr. Royle statgg that it is cultivated in 
small quantities at 4Q0%) 





for the production of-eotton depend as much 
upon the climate as the soil, and also upon the 


specific peculiarities of the diffefent kinds of 


cotton plants. That the production of cottor } treated expressly. 


is so much influenced by external circumstances is 
not more remarkable thar in many.other cultivat- 
cd plants; indeed, we might expect it to be 
iuore so from the susceptibility of its hairy de- 
velopment to {he influence of situation. Hum- 


| jompect of elevation in 3). 
N. lat. in the Himalgyas: The localities suited. 


boldt has remarked thet: Q@eBarbadense, G. hir- 
sutum, and G.. religeggem@@ourish in: a climate 
where the mean afiual ‘témperatare is from 82° 
to 68° ; but that G. iceun is successfully. 
cultivated where, the summer heat: being’ 75°: or 
73°, that of winter is not less than 46° or 48°. 
The cultivation of the cotton however does not 
depend so much on winter cold as. on sufficient 
length of suitable summer heat. The thermo- 
meter in Upper Virginia is sometimes as low as 
zero of Fahrenheit in winter, and yet cotton can 
be cultivated during the long summer. It is 
remarkable that a genus so important for its pro- 
duct, and so long known, and with comparative- 
ly so small a number of species, should yet have 
these undetermined. The celebrated De Can- 
dolle states, that no genus more urgently requires 
the labours of a monograph from a careful 
botanist who could have the opportunity of sceing 
the species in a living state. The confusion has 
in a great measure proceeded from botanists ab- 
surdly nevlecting the cultivated in their search 
for new species ; and cultivators being incom- 
petent or unwilling to distinguish varieties 
from species, frequently raising the former to the 
rank of the latter, because the produce, in which 
alone they are interested, happened to be more 
or less valuable. In the proceedings of the East 
Indian Committee there is an interesting letter 
from Mr. Spalding, where he informs us that 
the American cultivators confine their attention 
to such plants as are of annual growth. Ist. 
The Nankeen Cotton, introduced at an early 
period. This is abundant in produce ; the seed 
covered with down, the wool of a dirty yellow 
colour, and usually low priced. 2nd. The Green 
Seed Cotton with white wool, which, with the for- 
mer, 1s grown in the middle and upland districts, 
whence the latter is called Upland Cotton, also 
Short Staple Cotton, and, from the mode in which 
it was cleaned, Bowed Georgia Cotton. 3rd. The 
Sea-Island or Long Staple Cotton, which is dis- 
tinguished by the black colour of its seed, and by 
the fine, white, strong, and silky long staple by 
which it is surrounded. ‘his is frown in the 
lower parts of Georgia and South Carolina, near 


















the sea, and on several small islands which arg, y, 


not very distant from the shore. The species 
admitted by botanists are not yet clearly deter- 
mined. M. De Candolle admits 13 species, and 
notices others. ‘T'wo have since been described 
by Dr. Roxburgh, one by Reeusch, and another 
in the ‘ Flore de-‘Senegambie.’ Of varieties Mr. 
Bennett says hé-knows more than one hundred 
kinds, and that they appeared to him never end- 
ing. Dr.. Royle, the, most recent,author who has 
ogithe aptcies, admits eight spe- 
cjes, in ‘which are absorbed some of De Candolle’s; 


awhile athers are avowedly unnoticed for want of 
tnaterials for satisfactory determination. But 


from his own observations, Dr. Roxburgh’s 
‘ Flora Indica,’ as well as from Swartz, ‘ Observ. 
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GOSSYPIUM RELIGIOSUM. 


Bot.’ for the West® Indies, and the specimens, 
though few, in the British Museum, it is proba- 





Ble that several of the cultivated species are cor- 
rectly determined. > 


"3(4128) GOSSYPIUM HERBACEUM, Linn., 
which is herbaceous in temperate, and usually with 
bitriennial stems 4-6 feet high intropical countries, 
is: no doubt the 
includes also the G. Indicum of Lamarck, which 
would indeed be the preferable name for this 
species. The younger parts of the stem, as well 


as the flower and leaf-stalks, hairy and marked 


with black spots. Leaves hairy, palmate, 3- 
(generally) 5-lobed, lobes broad and rounded 
with a little point, or in the woody varieties 
sub-lanceolate and acute, Stipules falcate, lun- 
ceolate. Flowers of a lively yellow colour, 
with a purple spot near the claw. Segments of 
exterior dentate, sometimes entire. Capsules 
ovate, pointed, 3- ot 4-celled. Seads free, clothed 
with finely-adhering grayish down under the 
short-staple white wool. ‘This and its varieties 
are those chiefly cultivated in India. It has 
been procured from China and the Malayan Pe- 
ninsula, and also from Egypt. 

(4129) GOSSYPIUM PUNCTATUM, from 
Senegambia, is probably a variety. It is that 
cultivated in the Mediterranean region, and 
must have been the species taken to America 
from Smyrna. 

(4130) GOSSYPIUM ARBOREUM, Linn. 
Stem arboreous, 15-20 feet, sometimes shrubby, 
young parts hairy, tinged of a reddish colour. 
Leaves palmate, 3- or 4- lobed, hairy, dotted with 
blackish spots of a dark green colour ; lobes elou- 
gated, lanceolate, sometimes mucronate, sinus 
obtuse, glands one, sometimes three. Stipules 
oval-shaped. Flowers solitary, with short pe- 
duncles, red, with a yellowish tinge near the 
claws. Leaflets of the exterior calyx cordate, 
ovate, entire, sometimes dentate. Capsule ovate- 
pointed, 3- or 4-celled, seeds covered with a 
vreenish coloured fur, enveloped in fine silky 
yellowish-white wool. This species 1s found in 
the island of Celebes and in every part of India, 
It is noticed among lists of the plants of Arabia, 


vg and also of Egypt. It is planted near temples 


and habitations of Faqueers in India, and is 
stated to be sacred to the Hindoo deities, and 
therefore employed only for making muslin for 
turbans. ‘The species is marked G. religiosum 
in Heyne’s ‘ Herbarium,’ and one specimen of 
G. Barbadense is marked G. arboreum in the 
‘Linnean Herbarium.’ 7 

(4131) GOSSYPIUM RELIGIOSUM, Peren- 


nial. Stem 3-4, feet, branches and petioles a little. 


velvety, hirsute towards thegpex, and covered with 
black points. Leaves cordate, superior 3-lobed, 
inferior 5-lobed, deeply divided ; lobes ovate- 
acuminate, entire, pubescent: (some of ‘the lower 
ones ovate-acuminate), one to three glands ; sti- 
pules lanceolate, deciduous (cordate-acuminate, 


Xylon s. G@. antiquorum, and. 


GOSSYPIUM BARBADENSE. 


Roxb.) Flowers large, fulvous, peduncles short 
dotted ; leaflets of the exterior calyx large, cor- 
date-acuminate, deeply.laciniate, hairy and dott- 
ed; capsule ovate-acuminate, dotted, 3- 4- or 5- 
celled ; seeds lack, covered with firmly-adhering 
short tawny fu under the long tawny-colgured 
wool. There is considerable confusion with re- 
spect to the species which should be called G. 
religiosun. ‘The distinguishing characteristic of 
what is considered such at present is the, ‘having 
tawny-coloured instead of white wool. There are 






‘at least two distinct localities for this kind of 


cotton, one Siam, the other China. From the-atter 
country it was introduced both into India and 
America under the name of Nankin Cotton... Dr. 
Royle is of opinion that two distinct species yield. 
tawny-coloured cotton ; one with small velvety- 
looking leaves and much dotted in every part, of 
which he has seen specimens from Macao, ‘Tahiti, 
and Guzerat. The other is a much larger plant,with 
the general appearance and leaves of G. Barba- 
dense, of which there are specimens in the ‘ Kast 
Indian Herbarium.’ Mr. Wilkinson has brought 
specimens from Egypt of a rather tawny-coloured 
cotton, with brownish seed, free from fur, which 
he says is there called ‘ gotun’ Hindee.’ 
(4132) GOSSYPLUM HIRSUTUM, Linn., 
Shrubby, about six feet high, young pods 
very hairy. Leaves, the upper undivided, 
cordate, acute; the lower 3- or 5-lobed ; lobes 
ovate, acute (triangular, Roxb.), hairy on the 
under and smooth on the upper surface. Petioles 
very hairy, dotted with black spots ; ylands 1 or 
2 to 3 ; stipules lanceolate (Cavanilles); corolla, 
base yellow, purplish towards apex (uniform 
yellow, Roxb.); exterior calyx ovate-acute, very 
hairy, cordate, 3-toothed (Cav. laciniate, Roxb.); 
capsule large, ovate-acute; seeds many, free, 
clothed with firmly-adheiing green down under 
the fine long white wool. (Swartz.) This species 
is cultivated in Jamaica, according to Swartz ; 
and would appear, from the description of the 
seed to be the Green-Seeded, Short-Staple, or 
Upland Cotton of the Americans. 
(4133) GOSSYPIUM BARBADENSE. 
Stem , shrubby, 6-15 feet, smooth; leaves, 
the upper 3-lobed, the lower 5-lobed ; lobes 
ovate, acute, smooth, often pubescent on the un- 
der surface ; leaflets of exterior calyx large, deep- 
ly laciniate ; flowers yellow ; capsule ovate, acu- 
minate, smooth ; seedgg#-12, free, oblong, black, 
and without any othagpubescence than the long 
fine easily-separable. cotfon. Swartz describes 
this species as extensively cultivated in the 
West Indies: it is also the G. vittfolium of 
Cavanilles.. Is one of the cultivated cot- 
tons of Egypt. It is more than probable that 
the Sea-Island or Long Staple Cotton is a 
variety of this species, as its seeds agree in 
character. Morc than this it is not possible to 
say, as, among the numerous collections which 
London contains, strange to gglate, there are 
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GRAINS. OF PARADISE. 


nove in which genuine specimens . of cultivated 


cottons, properly named, can, be . seen; butit is 
to be hoped ‘that tvavellerg..and naturalists will 
be induced to pay a littla more attention to the 
products,of a cquntry, whether..giural or the 
result #f ext; and deposit them iver, museums, 
with the plants hich produce them.: Several 
other species, as..G. puactuatum, from Senegal ; 
G, obfusifolium, from. Ceylon ;;and G. peruvi- 
anum, “from Brazil, have..been.described ; but 
Dr. Rovle . of opinion ; that. all the -species of 
cotton may be reduced: to.four-—G. peruvianum 
(G@. aeuntinalum).; G. Indicum (G. herbaccum) ; 
G. arboreum ; and G.: barbadense. 
information the reader.is referred to the works 
‘quoted above, and. to Royle’s.‘ Iustrations of 
the Botany, &c., of the Himalayan Mountains.’ 
Cotton, article. « (=). 

(4134); GOSSYPIUM NIGRUM. This is 
an ornamental tall growing shrub generally cul- 
tivated in gardens on account of its dark red 
flowers ;—from the staple of the wool being 
short although fine;.£.48 not of much value. 

(4135) GOUR. [Bovip#.] 

(4136) GOURD, a kind of fruit obtained 
from various plants of the natnral order Cu- 
curbitacee. In countries having hot and dry 
summers the different kinds of this fruit are held 
in high estimation, and are a valuable article of 
consumption, acquiring a very large size, abound- 
Ing in nutritious matter, and being moreover very 
wholesome. The largest is the kind called Potiron 
Jaune by the French, which sometimes weighs 
above 2 cwt. All the most esteemed kinds belong to 
genus Cucurbita, the species of which are almost 
entirely destitute of the bitterness that renders 
other'fruits of the same natural order unfit for 
food ; thus the Vegetable Marrow is supplied b 
the Cucurbita ovifera ; the Potiron by C. nah: 
ma; the Squash-Gourd, a very delicate sort, and 
perhaps the most agreeable of all when cooked 
in a very young state, by C. metopepo ; and the 
Orange-Gourd by C. aurantia. Bottle-Gourds, 
which #re. bitter and dangerously drastic, are the 
ruit of Lagésaria vulgaris ; while what is called 
he Colorynth-Gourd, a powerful purgative, is in 
eality a kind of melon, the Cucumis colorynthis. 
—LHng. Cyc. .A coarse genus of the cucumber 
amily, generally cultivated throughout the year, 
f comparatively little value as a vegetablo, re- 
juires vich soil and plt@ty of room ; it is not 
ommonly known, thaf tl® young shoots of all 
te edible varieties of yourds arc an excellent 
egetable, used as spinach.—Jaffrey. | 

(4137) GOWDIE, a name for the. fish called 
1e Sword Dragonet.. [CaLLionyMus. | | 

(4188) GRAINS OF PARADISE are hot, 
crid, aromatic seeds, pieduced. upon the coast 
f Guinea, and used for medicinal and other pur- 
oses as stomachic and cordial stimulants. They 
e produced hy the Amondeu Gyana Paradis: 





































jand the great Eastern Islands. 
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of Linnzus, and 4momum grandsflorui, of Smith, 
(4139) GOUGHIEA, a: curious evergreen: 
laurel-like tree, was found by Dr.. Hooker atis 


[AMOMUM.]— Hig Oy le. g 





Chating in the’ Laeheni* valle 


fine plant was named (Wight, “Ic. plant.™)ui 


honour ofthe Hon’ble Capt. Gough, son:of the: 


late Commander-in-chief, and:an officer to: whom 


the botany of. the Peninsula of India is greatly. 
indebted. It is-a large and handsome evergreen, ” 
very similar in foliage to a fine. rhododendron, 


‘and would prove an invaluable ornament on 
Knglish lawns, if its hardier varieties were intros 


For further tdueed into this country.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 


Vol. (L page 33. Wight’ in Icones gives Goughia, 


Grifithiana, 1877 ; and Neilgherrensis, 1878-79. | 


(4140) GOWLA. a 
Gowla, Guz. IIrnp. | Gewla, ‘Tam. 

A brown colgyred seed, about the size, and 
having much the same appearance as the cori- 
ander seed, but more oval. They have a pleas- 
ant, subaromatic and mucilaginous taste; and 
are cousidered by native practitioners as cordial 
and stomachic. They are imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf, and are distinguished in 
the bazars either with or without shells, or more 
strictly speaking, husks. — Faulkner. 

(4141) GRACILLARIA LICHENOIDES, 
One of the Algze, highly valued in Ceylon. 

(4142) GRACILLARIA TENAX, the Fucus 
tenax of Turner ; about 27,000 lbs. are annually 
imported into Cauton, from the provinces of 
Fokien and T’chi-Kiang, and sold for 6d. to 8d. 
the pound. The Chinese make it the basis of 
an excellant glue and varnish, and employ it 
chiefly in the mnidnufacture of lanterns, to 
strengthen or varnish the paper and sometimes to 
thicken or give a gloss to silks or gauze. Mr. 
Neill thinks that the gummy substance ealled 
Chin-chon, or hai-tsai, in China and Japan may 
be composed of this substance. Windows made 
of slips of Bamboos and crosser diagonally, have 
frequently their interstices wholly filled with the 
transparent glue of hat-tsai. 1 4 | 


(4143) GRACULA RELIGIOSA, (Linnous,) 
the Mina-Bird, is the Beo and Mencho ofthe 


Javanese, ‘Tecong of the Sumatrans, and is refer- 


{red by Mr. Swainson to. the Sturnide. My. G. 


R. Gray arranges it under the family Corvide, 


Jn the sub-family Graculine. M. Lesson places 


this bird next to the Rollers, and among the 
Lurystomide. It. is found in Java, Sumatra, 
Insects and 
fruits form the. food of the Mina Bird 
which is. easily taged, and learns to whistle 
and talk with great facility. With the natives it 
is a great’ favourite..in consequence. Marsden says 
of it, that. it. has the. faculty of imitating human 


speech in greater. portation than any other of the 


Gngl. Cyc. page 189. 


feathered tribe. — 
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GRAMINACE® OR GRASSES. 
4144) GRAM. se 
eo ~*- Kooltees Chnnna, Guz. Hinn, 
ok name given in. oriental commerce to the 
"produce of two leguminous plants cultivated in 
India, chiefly used for feeding horses, cattle, &c. 
See CIGER and. Doticuos.—Faulkner. | 
1 (4145): GRANADILLA. PassIFLora Qua- 
praneuLaBis., This Juxuriant exotic from the 
‘Jamaica passion . flowers, flourishes well on the 
Tenasserim Coast, and is very prolific. The 
smooth oblong fruit grows nearly as large as a 
cucumber, and contains a succulent pulp, which 
make a. cooling delicious dish, and when prepar- 
ed in tarts, can scarcely be distinguished from 
green apple. The Rev. Mr. Bennett of Tavoy, 
has recently introduced it among the Karens, by 
whom it is highly esteemed, and much sought 
for. It will no doubt soon be generally diffused 
through the Provinces, as it poagesses all the at- 
tractive qualities of fine fruit, handsome fragrant 
blossoms, and when trailed over an arbor, a rich 
pleasing shade.— Mason. 


(4146) GRAPES. VITIS VINIFERA. 


Kodimoondric pullum, ‘TAM. | 
Anub, ARAB. 






Dracha pundoo, TEL, 
Booaangoor, Manav. 


Dakah. Hinp. Vitis vinifera. Lin, 
Junb, ARAB. | Dracha, SANS. 

Raisins, FR. Bovangoor, MAL. 
‘l'ranben, Ger. | Uv, Lat. 

Darakh, Guz. Ungoor, Pers, and Duk. 
Ungoor, Hinp. Uvas, Port. 

Grappi, Ir. | Ubas, Sp. 


Grapes grow in abundance in India, in private 
gardens, but no wine is made from them.— ins. 
Met.Med.p.19. A well-known fruit produced from 
the Vine, which is cultivated in all warm and tropi- 
cal climates—France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
as well as some parts of Hungary and Persia, pro- 
duce grapes which yield wine of various qualities 
and flavour. ‘They are also extensively produced 
in various parts of India.—Fualk. Vitis indica, 
produces beautiful clusters of round purple 
berries and a Jarge grape which is very fair eat- 
ing : itis not the common vine of Europe which 
nevertheless is probably this Himalayan plant, 
the Vitis indica. ‘The origin of the confmon 
grape being unknown, it becomes a curious ques- 
tion to decide whether the Himalayan Vitis In- 
dica is the wild state of that plant : a hypothesis 
strengthened by the fact of Bacchus &c. having 
come from the East.—ooker, Him. Vol. I. p. 

(4147) GRAPHIC SLATE. A slate that 
« soils and writes,” as Dr. McClelland described 
it is found east of Tavoy, and another and softer 
variety is found in Maulmaig near Tremenheerite. 
They may be justly regarded as varieties of gra- 
phic slate-—Magon. ? | | 


". (4148) GRAMINACER on GRASSES, are 


a very extensive: and important natural order of 


Endogenous Plants, comprehending many of the 





GRAMINACE.Z OR GRASSES. 
most valuable pasture plants, all those which yield 
corn, such as wheat; : barley, and maize, the sole 
source of colonial sugar in the sugar-cane, and 
the most fra grant of all plants in the form-of An- 
dropogons. MBheir stracture 1s among the most 
simple of the perfect forms of. vegetatién ;"aystem 
clothed with alternate leaves ‘avhose stalks are 
universally thin, and constituting as.many sheaths 
to guard the young and rapidly - erowing. shoots, 
afew rudimentary leaves collected at the ends of 
the branches of infloreseence, and constituting 
flowers a very small number of stamens, -and a 








single sced. inclosed in a thin pericarp, are all that 
nature provides to enable these plants to. preserve 


their race and to distinguish their numerous 
kinds from oneanother. Yet with such a simple 
apparatus, many thousand species are so precisely 
characterised that the natural order of Grasses is 
perhaps, one of the easiest to study and arrange, 
provided the task be commenced upon right prin- 
ciples. The floral leaves, called vlumes, paler, 
and scales, offer a prodigious number of different 
appearances, according to the manner in which 
they are combined or modified ; and the inflores- 
cence, the number of stamens, the texture of the 
parts, or the relation of the sexes to each other, 
afford additional means by which the distinctive 
characters are varied. This is, no doubt, one. of 
the wise provisions of Providence by which man is 
cnabled to distinguish good from. evil, the useful 
from the useless, the profitable from the unprofita- 
ble. For in no class of plants is it more .neces- 
sary than in grasses to know how to choose be- 
tween different species. For instance, most. grass- 
es are saccharine and nutritious to cattle,-but the 
species of Holcus, Bromus, &e., are as frequently 
worthless. ‘There is a great difference between 
the value of grasses for pasture; certain kinds 
suit the meadows, others marshes, others upland 
fields, and others bleak and sterile hills, where 
they furnish valuable food for sheep : these kinds 
will not grow indiscriminately, or are not equally 
suitable for different soils and situations, and it 1s 
therefore essential for the husbandman that he 
should be capable of discriminating between them. 
Some indicate the quality of soil : the species of 
Dactylis, Holcus, and Bromus are inhabitants of. 
sterile land; the Festuce and Alopecuri of bet- 
ter soil: while various Poe and Cynosurus are 
found only in pasture-land of excellent quality. 
Most grasses are perfegtly harmless, if not nutri- 
tious ; yet the single Species Lolium temulentum 
is a deleterious species in the midst of harmless 
Lolia ; and Bromus purgans and Festuca quadri- 
dentata afford similar instances of this . singular 


| exception to ordinary rules. For these and simi- 


lar reasons, classification, which at all times 1s 80 


neceasary, here becomes the very foundation of all 


Leorrect knowledge, and it has accordingly very 


particularly excited the attentign of systematic 


botanists from the time when the general term 
Gramen was broken up by Linneeus into a num- 
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GRAMINACE.®, OR GRASSES. 
ber of different genera. It is not desirable in this 
place to show by what degrees the knowledge of 
botanists upon this subject has advanced ‘from the 
days of Linnewus up to the present.time. ‘Those 
who are desirous of gaining thBE information 
shonld’ consult Palisot de BeatiVois’ ‘ Agros- 
tographie, published at Paris in 1812, and 
the subsequent writings of Brown, Kunth, 
Nees von Esenbeck, and Trinius. “ The dis- 
tribution of cultivated grasses is one of the 
most interesting of all subjects. 
mined not merely by climate but depends on the 
civilisation, industry, and traffic of the people, 
and often on historical events. 
thern polar circle agriculture is found only ina 
few places. In Siberia grain reaches at the ut- 
most only to 60°, in the eastern parts scarcely 
above 55°, and in Kamtschatka there is no agri- 
culture even in the most southern parts (51°). 
The polar limit of agriculture on the north-west 
coast of America appears to be somewhat high- 
er, for in the mores sathern Russian possessions 
(57° to 52°) barley and rye come to maturity. 
Only in Europe, namely in Lapland, does the 
polar limit reach an unusually hich latitude. Be- 
vond this dried fish, and here and there potatoes, 
supply the place of grain. The grains which 
extend farthest to the north in Europe are — bar- 
ley and oats. “hese, which in the milder cli- 
mates are not used for bread, afford to the in- 
habitants of the northern parts of Norway and 
Sweden, of a part of Siberia and Scotland, their 
chief vegetable nourishment. Rye is the next 
which becomes associated with these. This is 
the prevailing grain in a great part of the nor- 
thern temperate zone, namely in the south of 
Sweden and Norway, Denmark, and in all the 
lands bordering on the Baltic, the north of Ger- 
many, and part of Sibra. Jn the latter ano- 
ther very nutritious grain, buckwheat, is very 
frequently cultivated. In the zone where rye 
prevails wheat is generally to be found, barley 
being here chiefly cultivated for the manufacture 
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always morc considerable, and in some of them 
several kinds of ‘Sorghum (Doura) and Poa abyg- 
sinica come to be added. In both these regions 
of wheat, rye only occurs at a considerable ‘ele- ° 
vation, oats however more seldom, and at ‘last 
entirely disappear, barley affording food for hors- 
es and mules. In the eastern pavts of the tem- 
perate zone of the old continent, in China and 
Japan, our northern kinds of grain are very un- 
frequent, and rice is found to predominate. The’ 
cause of this difference between the east and the 
west of the old continent appears to be in the man- 
ner and peculiarities of the people. In North Ame- 
rica, wheat and rye grow as in Europe, but more 
sparingly. Maize is more reared in the western 
than in the old continent, and rice predominates 
in the southern provinces of the United States. 
In the torrid zone, maize predominates in Ame- 
rica, rice in Asia; and both these grains in near- 
ly equal quantif¥ in Africa. The cause of this 
distribution is, without doubt, historical, for 
Asia is the native country of rice, and America 
of maize. In some situations, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the tropics, wheat is also met 


with, but always subordinate to these other kinds ~ 


of grain. Besides rice and maize there are in 
the torrid zone severai kinds of grain as well as 
other plants which supply the inhabitants with 
food, either used along with them or entirely oc- 
cupying them place. Such are, in the new con- 
tinent, Yams (Dioscorea alata), the Manihot 
(Jatropha Manthoé), and the Batatas (Convolvulus 
Batatas), the root of which and the fruit of the 
Pisang (Banana Musa), furnish universal articles 
of food ; in the same zone in Africa, Doura (Sor- 
ghuin), Pisang, Manihot, Yams, and rachis hy- 
pogea; ithe Kast Indies and on the Indian 
Islands, Eleusine coracana, LE. stricta, Panicum 
Jfrumentaceum, several Palms, and Oycadaccee 
which produce the Sago, Pisang, Yams, Batatas, 
and the Bread-Fruit (Artocarpus incisa). In the 
islands of the South Sea, grain of every kind dis- 
appears, its place being supplied by the bread- 


of beer, and oats supplying food for the horses. | fruit tree, the pisang, and Tacca pinnatifida. In 
To these there follows a zone in Europe and | the tropical parts of Australia there is no agri- 


Western Asia where rye disappears, and wheat | cultmre 
The middle | 


almost exclusively furnishes bread. 
and the south of France, England, part of Scot- 
land, a part 6f Germany, Hungary, the Crimea 
and Caucasus, as also the lands of middle Asia, 
where agriculture is followed, belong to this 
zone. Here the vine is also found, wine supplants 
the use of beer, and barley is consequently less 
raised. Next comes.a district where wheat still 
abounds, but no longer exclusively furnishes 
bread, rice and maize becoming frequent. 'I’o this 
zone belong Portugal, Spain, part of France on 
the Mediterranean, Italy and Greece, further, 
the countries of the East, Persia, Northern In- 
dia, Arabia, Kgypt, Nubia, Barbary, and the Ca- 
nary Islands ; in these latter countries however 
the culture of maize or rice towards the south is 


, the inhabitants living on the produce of 
the sago, of various palms, and some species of 
Arum. Inthe high lands of South America, 
there is a distribution similar to that of the de- 
grees of latitude. Maize indeed grows to the 
height of 7200 feet above the level of the sea, 
but only predominates between 3000 and 6000 
feet of elevation. Below 3000 feet it is associat- 
ed with the pisang and the above mentioned ve- 
getables, while from 6000 to 9260 feet the Eu- 
ropean grains abound: wheat in the lower re- 
gions, rye and barley in the higher, along with 
which Chenopodium quinoa as 4 nutritious plant 
must also be enumerated. Potatoes alone are 
cultivated from 9260 to 12,300 feet. ‘To the 
south of the ‘tropic of Capricorn, wherever agri- 
culture is practised, considerable resemblance 
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with the northern temperate zone may be ob- ; dellata), a species forming tufts five or six feet 
served. In the Southern parts of Brazil, in| high, and said to be unrivalled for its excellence 
Buenos Ayres, in Chilli, at the Cape of Good | as food for cattle and horses. ‘The fragrance of 
Hope, and in the temperate zone of Australia, | our sweet Vernal Grass is by no means confined 
wheat predominates; barley however and rye|to it; other @pecies possess the same quality, 
make their appearance in the southernmost parts | which is connected with the presence of drama- 
of these countries, and in Van Diemen’s Land.| tic secretions, which have in partyrecommended 
In New Zealantl the culture of wheat is said to| grasses to the notice of medical practitioners. 
have been tried with success, but the inhabitants | Sugar is a general product of grasses. It exists 
avnil themselves of the Acrostichum furcatum as |in great quantities in the Sugar-Cane (Saccharum 
the main article of sustenance. Hence it appears | officizarum). Maize so abounds in it, that its culti- 
that in respect of the predominating kinds of vation has been proposed in lieu of the sugar-cane. 
grain, the earth may be divided into five grand |—ug. Cyc. ‘his very extensive and import- 
divisions, or kingdoms—the kingdom of rice, of }ant natural order of Endogenous plants, com- 


maize, of wheat, of rye, and lastly, of barley and | prehending many of the most valuable pasture 
plants, all those which yield corn, such as 


oats. ‘Lhe first three are the most extensive ; the 
maize hag, the greatest range of temperature, but | wheat, barley and maize, the valuable sugar- 
cane and the most fragrant of all plants in 


rice may be said to support the greatest number 

of the human race.”—Schouw, in Jameson’s|the form of Andropogons, although seemingly 

‘ Philosophical Journal.’ ‘The uses of this most simple in structure, many thousand species are 80 

important tribe of plants for fodder, food, and | precisely characterised, that the natural order of 

clothing, require little illustration. ‘The abun- | Grasses is perhaps one of the easiest to study and 
arrange, provided the taste be commenced on right 


dance of wholesome fecula contained in their 
seeds renders them peculiarly well adapted for the principles. There are 291 genera and about 4000 
species, arranged with 13 tribes. Among the 


sustenance of man; and if theCereal Grasses only, 
such as Wheat, Barley Rye, Oats, Maize, Rice, | grasses there are both land and water, but no mar- 
ine plants, and their limit is the utmost range of 


and Guinea Corn, are the kinds commonly em- 

ployed, it is because of the large size of their |the vegetable kingdom. ‘Their dissemination has 

grain compared with that of other grasses ; for | depended on the civilization, industry and traffic, 

none are unwholesome in their natural state with of people, and often on historical events. ‘The 

the exception of Lolium temulentum, a common | tropical grasses have broad leaves and acquire a 
ereat height, occasionally even assume the ap- 


weed in many parts of England, the effects of 
which are undoubtedly injurious. Bromus pur- | pearance of trees; some species of Bamboo being 
5() to 60 feet high. For economical purposes 


gans and catharticus are said to be emetic and 

purgative ; Bromus mollis is also unwholesome, | grasses are often of much importance, and, as 

and Festuca quadridentata is said to be poison- | fodder for Cattle their value is hardly less than 

ous ; Molinia varia is injurious to cattle ; and some |that of corn for human food, and perhaps the 
best grass in India for this purpose is the 


other species are supposed to affect the milk of | 
cows which graze upon them. Among corn- |Hurryalee, Doorba or Doorva (Cynodon dacty- 
lon). In India the sum total of described grass- 


plants not generally known may be mentioned 
‘Eleusine coracana, called Natchnee on the Coro- {es is 1800 species, and the following is a list of 
those said to be eaten by Cattle. 


mandel coast, and Nagla Ragee, or Mand, else- 












































where in India ; Se¢aria germanica, yielding Ger- Botanical. | Hindustani, 
| ‘let: and Panicum frument Ty Paspalum Scrobiculatum, ... ...|Kodu. 
man millet ; and Lanicum Jrumen aceum. ‘Chere | panicum Miliaceum, .... ...... \Chena-ghas, 
are many other species. ‘The value of grassesas| , = Miliare, «. seo Kungoo. 
fodder for cattle is hardly lgss than that of corn »  Commutatum, oe 
f, h food. ‘The best fodder-¢ f . Halopus,... 0... ee ... Jalgantee. 
or human 1000. 16 best fodder-srasses 0 ,  Setigerum, .. ... ... |Buragalgantee. 
Europe are usually dwarf species, or at least such} ,, — Colonum,... «(Shama 
as do not rise above four or five feet from the ,  Frumentaceum, ... .. |Damra-shama. 
: »  Ciliare, ... a oe «.{Makur-jalee. 


ground. The most esteemed are Loliwm perenne, 
Phleum and Festuca Pratensis,; Cynosurus cris- 
tatusand various species of Poa and dwarf Fes- 
fuca. The fodder-grasses of Brazil are of far 
more gigantic stature, and perfectly tender and 
delicate. In Australia the favourite 1s Anthis- 
tiria australis, or Kangaroo Grass; in India 1. 
ciliata is also inrequest ; but.the most common 
Indian foddergrass is Doorba, Doorwa, or Hurry- 
alee (Cynodon dactylon). Gama Grass (Tripsacum 
dactyloides) has a great reputation as fodder in| » | . 

Mexico; and attention has lately been directed to eee 

the Tussac Grass of the Falklands (Festuca fla- ' Perotis latifolia.—Cleghorn. 
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- Horsutum, ... soo eae 
Penojilaria spicata,... ... ... « (Bajra. 
Sorghum vulgare, 4... we (JOOar. 
»  Saccharatum, ... I 
Chrysopogon acicularis, ss 
Saccharum spontaneum,... ...  .-./Kash. 
Lipeo circis serrata, ... 
Andropogon martini, 

Anthistinia ciliata, 

Kottbollia glabra, ... 

Cynodon dactylon, ... «+ 
Dactyloctenium Mgyptiacum,... ... 
Bleusine Indica,... ... «. «» jAragum pillay Tam. 
— Egyptiaca,  --- ess eee ; 


.. ,{Buksa, ee : 
Hurryallee. Durva Hind, 
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~ Pasture grasses of India —Ii the ‘provinces, | selves, by driving their herds of cattle, and flocks 
besides grain, Camels and Elephants are fed up- | of goats and of sheep, to different ranges: and 
on the leaves of various: trees. ‘lhe’ Goats, | elevations, according to the season of the year. 
Sheep, and Cattle, are pastured upon - what’ are | ‘The sward upon these mountains. is short and 
called the waste land, or the jungle$ of: the vil-| thick, and very closely resembles that which-we 
lages; the last are fed also upon chopped straw, | meet with ou the mountains of Scotland-and 
and the stalks#of the joar (Sorghum vulgare), cut | Wales ; while the Sheep are as much esteemed _ 
into small pieces; while Horses, besides grain, | for their mutton as those fed in the plains upon 
are fed upon grass brought in by men called | grain. Dr. Royle, in his Illustrations of the 
grass-cutters, but who rather’ scrape off the | Botany and other branches of the Natural His- 
round the creeping stems.and young leaves of | tory of the Iimalayan Mountains, has stated 
the grass called Doob or Dhoorba or Hurryallec. | that these grasses belong to such genera as 
This Doob-grass (Cynodon dactylon of Botanists), | Agrostis, Vox-tail grass, Cat’s-tail, Meadow- 
which grows throughout the ycar, is fortunately | grass, Fescue, Cock’s-food, Bent-grass, Oat-grass, 
the most common species throughout India, and | and others. Also, that many of the saine spe- 
succeeds particularly well in the Northern parts | cies which are accounted the best pasture grasses 
where lawns and pastures of moderate extent are | in England are among those found in the Hiuna- 
made by planting pieces of the creeping stems | layas, as Cock’s-foot grass ; Annual, Narrow- 
of this grass. It is also much used for forming | leaved, and smooth-stalked Meadow-grass ; Cat’s 
a covering for the banks of rivers, ramparts, and | tail or ‘Timothy-grass, Purple lescue-grass, which 
esplanades. The hj¢h lands of the Ballaghaut | from its greater produce is considered pre- 
also possess a ysass of which cattle are amaz-— ferable to that specially called Sheep’s Fescue- 
ingly fond, and which has so strong an aromatic | grass. In the climate where these grow natu- 
and pungent taste, that the flesh of the animals, ; rally, nothing would be easier than the introduc- 
as well as their milk and butter, become scented ; tion of any other of the superior pasture grass- 
with it. ‘This species is allied to the Lemon es of England ; but this is hardly necessary 

| 
| 











erass, andis very abundantly diffused towards | where the natural pasturage is so good. These 
the North-west of India. There are, however, nu- | were so much valued by the Native Governments, 
raerous other grasses common in India which cat- | that some of the pasture of the Sandstone-hills, 
tle delight in; but the greater number of these | south of the Kistuah river, where the lemon grass 
flourish inost in the rainy season. ‘Their rapid "qs found,were reserved for their own cavalry, or the 
erowth, and the great height they attain, as | right to cut and sell it was rented to the highest bid- 
well as their withered and dry uature towards | ders. ‘To improve the pastures or increase the quan- 
the close of the year, soon however unfit them | tity of fodder in the warin and moist parts of the 
for pasture grasses. ‘The inhabitants of many | plains of India, it will be necessary to have re- 

arts of Inia remedy this, by burning down the | course to the evasses of other climates, .as to 
old and dried up grass, when the young blade | those of the West-Indics and of South America. 
shoots up and affords excellent pasturage. India | ‘The Guinea grass and the Sott’s grass of Jamai- 
being at one scason deluged with rain, and at} ca are both highly esteemed in that island, while 
another parched up with heat, with only a few | some of the pasture grasses of Brazil and of the 
inonths of temperate climate, cannot be expected | banks of the Amazon, are described as being of 
to possess any paste grasses similar to those of fa eivantic size, and at the same time perfectly 
European countries. But as grasses are among | tender and delicate. Closely counected with the 
the most universally diffused of plants, we find | subject of the pasture grasses is that of provid- 
some suited to every season, indigenous in all | ing green food for horses, camels, and elephants, 
parts of India, and affording food for its various | and one to which little attention has been paid, 
herbivorous animals. For the purpose of pastur- | though the supply has much diminished in the 
ing improved breeds of Sheep, the hills and { neighbourhood of towns and large stations. ‘To 
table-land, from Coimbatore to Kandcish, and | this Dr. Wallich called attention in his evidence 
the frontier provinces from (injarat to Hnrriana! before the Committee of the House of Commons 
and Saharunpore. seem alone suited. But the | in 1832, stating, that for any number of animals, 
Himalayas, enjoying a temperate climate, anda either for conveyance or for consumption, any 
European-like vegetation, have also abundant | quantity of food might be produced in the ut- 
and excellent pasturage. During the raiuy sea- | most possible abundance in India, but suggested 
son, wlien the temperature is moist but equable, | that a more ready and plentiful supply of food for 
we have many grasses ‘resembling those in the| elephants and camels should be provided by 
plains. These are associated with others belong- | planting those trees (such as particular Indian 
ing to European ‘genera, which are able to| fig-trees) which form the staff of. life for them, 
withstand the winter’s cold: so that through-| and which are extremely easily. cultivated. In 
out the year nearly, there is. abundant pastur-| the Madras Presidency, eonsiderable ‘exertions 
age in the neighbourhood of the Himalayan | were made about the year 1796, in every where 
villages. Of this the inhabitants avail them-! planting what was called the Bastard Cedar 
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(Guagzama ulmifolia).as green food for. cattle. — | culture, its great duration, its capability of flour- 
Royle’s Productive Resources of ‘India. , Rye | ishing on lands of the. most inferior quality 
oTASS ‘and clover: grow well in upland dis- | and wholly unadapted to. fillage, impart to it a 
eaets in India, and -when sown fresh have been | general character of probable utility unrivalled in 
found to answer: admirably onthe Shervaroy, the history ot agricultural productions. When 
Pulney, Baba-Boodun and Neilgherry Hills. In | onec in the possession of the ground, for which 

the preparation is easy, it requires no, subsequent 


Cuzerat, the cultivators feed their eattle on the 
sweet stalks of the joari and bajri.—Spry’s Sug- ploughing, weeding, manuring, OF other operation, 
gest. page 48. | save that of cutting and of converting the foliage 
"Guinea Grass.—This grass has been cultivated | into Ilay.”—(Moorcroft in a letter to W, Butter- 
to a considerable extent in India and Ceylon with. worth Bayley, Ksq, formerly Chairman of , the 
Court of Directors.) Various attempts have been 


more or less success according to the care and 
attention bestowed on It. When well manured | made to introduce the Prangos Hay plant into 
Great Britain, but hitherto unsuccessfully ; and 


and kept. clear of weeds it grows more luxuriant- 

ly and admits of being cut every six weeks or it is probable it will only succeed, and be valua- 

two months. A small patch, near Colombo, | ble in a climate siinilar to that where it is found 

which, beginning with above three quarters of an indigenous. ‘The Prangos is highly valued in 
the cold and arid region of ‘Tibet, where it 


aere, has gradually been extended to above an 

neve and a half, has now for seven or eight years | is indigenous, aud which Mr. Moorcroft (v. p- 
supplied 3 or 4+ milech cows and from 5 to 7 | 179) thought would be valuable as fodder for 
horses continually with all the grass required for | sheep and cattle in European countries. It 1s 
thei constunption and has latterly left a surplus | found in ‘Tibet, and also most abundantly on 
which has been dried for bedding and hay. | Ahatoong, a low trap hill in the valley of Cash- 
When first planted it frequently attains a height | mere; but there it was not so vigorous as in its 
of even 9 feet anda stalk taken promiscuously | Tibetan habitat. ‘Though abundant in various 
from a small pateh planted lately in Combaco- directions, the Casbmerians do not esteem it of 
num measured 10 feet 43 in Jength, but when | any value, and Dr. alconer is of opinion that its 
cut two or three times It grows thicker but not | importance has been much over-estimated, In 
so high. It is execedingly excellent feeding for | consequence of its being the only food in many 
horses and cattle, and is generally preferred by | of the bleak and barren tracts of Tibet. In 
them to the ordinary country grass, though horses | Cashinere, where far froma deficieny of herbage, 
which are hard worked seem to prefer the dry | there is actually a superabundance of pasture 
grass roots supplied by the grass cutters. It should | grasses, it is necessarily much less estecmed. 
not be given to cattle fresh, but the supply for | The Prangos will, therefore, most probably be a 
one day should be cut the day previous, and it valuable acquisition only in countries devoid of 
should not be eut too close to the eround but the good natural pasturace, aud of which the elumate 
stalk ought to be left 7 to 9 inches high. It is | is favourable to its growth.— Loyle. Pro. Stes. 

a good plan to move the ground between the Joint Grass. —This, says Mr. Bonynge, ig not 
roots every time the grass ‘s cut and the ground | a grass that is generally known in India. I never 
should be heavily manured after every three or | met with it in the South, North-West, or in Ben- 
four cuttings. Jt 1s very hardy and may be casi- val. It grows in the Tartar country ; generally in 
ly propagated. It requires abundant moisture | the margins of forests, where there may not be 
but will not live in a soil which is at all marshy. | too much shade ; a forest being partially cleared, 
It answers best planted in small tufts 1ft. 9 in. | it springs up in places. where it perhaps never 
to 2ft. apart, which rapidly spread into stools existed before, or if it did, not for centuries past. 
from 6 in to Ht. in diameter—Ju Lileris M.S.S. | The grass will ran to a length of some fifteen 
Lucerne has been successfully acclimated in the | fect, aud will rise, if there be anv support, five 
Dekhan, and has long been largely cultivated by | or six feet ; if not, will grow up some three or 
natives for sale to Europeans and for their own | four feet by its own support. It is not a wiry 
eattle.-—Spry’s Suggest. page 63. Besides these, | grass : the joints are some six or eight inches long ; 
the celebrated Prangos Jay plant Grass was | with four or five blades of grass about the same 
discovered by Mr. Mooreroft, in ‘Tibet, and | length crowing out from-each joint. The joints 
found by him to be employed as winter fod- | near the ground are harder and brittle ; those near 
der for sheep and goats, and frequently for | the top, soft and juicy—with a luxuriant termi- 
neat cattle. Mr. M., writing from the neighbour- | nation of soft blades, similar to those from each 
hood of Droz, deseribes the Prangos Hay plant | joint, but are softer and thicker. On my arrival in 
as producing fatness in a space of time singularly | the country | found there were fo cows, goats, 
short, and likewisc as bemg destructive to the | or sheep. These 1 ‘troduced, and at the same 
River Fluke ; he therefore justly concluded that | time a quantity of gram, upon which sheep are 
‘+ would be an invaluable acquisition to any coun fattened in Bast India. After the arrival of the 
try, to the-climate of which it was suited, as its | cattle they declined the gram, and I found on 
highly nutritious qualities, its vast vicld, its easy inguiry that they had been browsing on this 
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grass, and upon which they continued to feed. 
They all became as fat as if fed on the gram, 
(a kind of pulse,) which remained on hand, there 
being no use for it.—Bunynge, America, page 
159. The principal of the Indian grasses, and 
perhaps the most generally diffused, is the Doob- 
grass (Cynodon dactylon), a creeping plant pos- 
sessing much nourishing property m its long 
stems, no less than in its leaves. ‘his endures 
the greatest elevation of temperature, as its roots 
penetrate far below the surface, and although 
during the dry monsoon giving no sign of life, 
it puts forth its tender leaves on the first ap- 
proach of the rains. A very nourishing grass, 
possessing a powerful aromatic odour, is met 
with on the elevated lands above the Ghauts of 
the south, as well as in the north-west provinces. 
So strong are its aroma and flavour, that the 
flesh, milk, and butter of the dnimals feeding 
upon it become in time sensibly affected both in 
taste and smell. Upon the many slopes of the 
Himalayas theres,.@ found abundance of good 
nourishing pastures, admirably adapted to the 
requirements of cattle and sheep, and upon which 
many herds and flocks are reared when the dry 
season forces them from the plains below. 
Throughout the flat countries, and spread over 
vast tracts of* indifferent soil, we meet with 
grasses, or rather herbage, in sufficient abund- 
ance, but generally either coarse and poor, or 
rank and distasteful to animals. In swampy or 
sterile plains these reedy grasses often fail to 
tempt even the coarse-feeding buffalo and rhino- 
ceros ; and it is a common practice amongst all 
the Indian villagers, at the end of the dry season, 
to set fire to thesc tracts, on which the long 
withered herbage readily ignites, and after the 
first monsoon showers furnishes a rapid and 
abundant supply of young sweet blades. In some 
parts of India, especially at the Presidencies, it 
is customary to cut grass for hay, as fodder for 
horses during the excessively dry months, but 
latterly artificial grasses have been introduced 
for this purpose. ‘The Guinea-grass and Mauritius- 
grass are both admirably adapted for feeding cattle. 
The grasses so extensively diffused, and in differ- 
ferbip' Ra, as pasturage for cattle and corn for 
ing improwential for the continued existence of 
table-land, 1kipgdom, are seldom thought of as 
the frontier prov'dage. Yet they were probably 


‘and Saharunpore. 8 which were converted into 
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<<malayas, enjoyingle twisting between the hands 


.nean-like vegeé 4nd pliant stems of many of 
2 > ellent pasturag® Tope, as is daily practiced 
Ee the temperahose of straw, and the rush- 
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the fibre is not always separated from the 
rest of the tegetable matter, but the whole 
leaf or stem is dried, and used in its entire 
state. As the fibre, however, possesses the 
requisite degree of tenacity, it can be separated 
in the form of pulp and used for paper making. 
The grasses abound in India ;_ in , the plains are 
numerous species of genera little ‘known in Eu- 
rope ; with the cultivation of rice, maize, joar, 
and many millets in the rainy season; and 
in the cold weather, of wheat, barley, oats, 
and millet ; while inthe Himalayas the pasture- 
arasses are many of them the same as in Eu- 
rope, and the cereals are cultivated in the 
spring and summer, with some rice in the rains. 
In India several of the indigenous grasses are 
employed for making mats, baskets, ropes, 
sacks, nets and sails. ‘Thus the Moonja of the 
natives (Saccharum munja) is collected after the 
rainy season and kept for use, as it is employed 
in tying up their cattle at night and for ropes for 
their Persian wheels. It is said also to be one of 
the grasses employed for making tow-ropes by 
the boatmen about Benares. The Shur or Sara of 
Bengal (Saccharum sara), or the Pen rced grass, 
Mr. Henley informs Dr. Royle is another species 
employed by the boatmen about Allahabad and 
Mirzapore, and esteemed as a tow-line for its 
strength and durability, even when exposed to the 
action of water. It is said to be beaten into 
a rude fibre and then twisted into a rope. Be- 
sides the above, the sacred grass of the Lindoos, 
the dad or koosha of the Brahmins (Poa cynosz- 
roides),is also made into rope in North-West 
India. Other species of Saccharum are used for 
thatching and for screens, and some for making 
writing-pens and for arrows. The fibres of the 
Khuskius or Vetiveyr are more remarkable for 
agreeable odour than for their tenacity, while the 
Bamboo, the most gigantic of grasses, might be 
enumerated with timbers rather than with tibres, 
though its split stems are often employed for 
making mats in India, and the young shoots for 
paper-making by the Chinese. Many others of 
the grasses might be converted into half-stuff for 
paper-makers, and have the great advantage 
| of affording large quantities of a cheap material. 
The Nui or Nav of Bengal is described as _ being 
employed for making the mats known by the 
name of Durma, which are formed of the stalks 
split open. Dr. Stocks informed Dr. Royle that 
in Sindh the grass called Sur, which perhaps is 
Arundo karka, has its culms, sur jo kanee, made 
into chairs, and its flower-stalks beaten to form 
the fibres called moonyah. These are made into 
string or twine (moonyah jo naree), and into 
ropes (moonyah jo russu). Mr. Burns, of the In- 
dus Flotilla, has mentioned that the boatmen of 
the Indus universally employed the Moonja (pro- 
bably the above Saccharum Munja) as a towing 
rope and for the rigging of their vessels, in all 
places above Sukkur. But below that place Coir 
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yope. is very generally employed, being better 
able, it is believed, to stand the actioh of salt water. 
The Moonja however, is possessed of great ten- 
acity, as is evident from two-inch ropes, often 
fifty fathoms in length, made of its fibres, being 
sufficient. for dragging their largest or 1200- 


maund boats pp the Indus, and consequently 


against the full force of the stream, even round 
projecting points. ‘The rope is also possessed of 
lightness, so advantageous for rigging, and is 


capable, also, of bearing, without injury, alter- 


nate exposure to wet and to subsequent dry- 


ing ; both qualities being essential for a tow- 
rope. 


plants growing beyond the 


and collected. 
dies, they are kept for use. 


so extensively employed on the Indus. 


or the employment of the Dhenkee of India, would 
afford a very ample supply of half-stuff for paper- 
makers, and at a cheap rate.— Royle Ind. Libres 
page 30. Griffith collected nearly one hundred 
different grasses in the Tenasserim Provinces, 
but Mr. Mason is not aware that the description 
of a single species has ever been published. 
The Description of Grasses best adapted to 
different localities. ‘The most nutritious Grass, 
indigenous to all parts of Indja, and when cultiva- 
ted, of most luxuriant growth in the hottest time 
of the year, is Hurriallee ; but as it will take two, 
or three years, before sufficient hay could be 


produced to supply each Horse with 3 lbs. a 
day for six montis in every year, it would be 
a great saving to Government if Rumnah Grass 
land were allotted to Regiments. Although there 


are no Rumnahs available at Madras, the Horse 
of the Body Guard could (with His Lordship the 
Governor’s permission) have the Grass growing 
in Guindy Park, as it remains untouched by the 
Antelope, and is fully equal to similar Grass issu- 
ed to Horses up-country. I do not think Rumnah 
Grass grows at Bangalore, but as the “ Hurri- 
allee” thrives there to perfection I apprehend no 
difficulty in raising a supply of it at once. The 
7th Light Cavalry have purchased no other Fo- 
rage but Aay for 1853-54, at 184 lbs. per Rupee, 
and if it be “ Hurriallee,”’ Saugor must be a 
more congenial climate for it than even Banga- 


lore, where no more than 64 lbs. are obtained for 


a Rupee. | 


Mr. Burns has also informed him that 
range of the 
overflowings of the river, or of the influence of 
the tides—that is, in the interior of the country, 
where, indeed, it grows in vast abundance—are 
possessed of the greatest strength. ‘The upper 
leaves, about a foot or so in length, are preferred 
Having been made up into bun- 
When required for 
twisting into rope, they are first moistened in 
water, two men then, sitting opposite to cach 
other, take one of these moist bundles and beat 
it alternately with mallets, until the loose cellular 
are separated from the fibrous parts. ‘These are 
then ready for twisting into the ropes which are 
It is 
evident that a continuation of the same process, 
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The quantity of land required to raise Forage 


for 100 Horses. The produce of Grass will vary 


at each station, and depend entirely upon the 
soiland means adopted in its cultivation. I 
should however suppose—that after the first 
year four cawnies would yield sufficient hay for 
the use of 100 Horses, for six months in each 
year, at 3 lbs. per Horse. A piece of ground 
about 15 yards square, near the sick Lines of the 
Body Guard, were dug up, manured, and sown 
with Hurriallee roots, and without irrigation it 
produced three cuttings, weighing about 500 Ibs. 
of hay, and Mr. Pritchard expected to get a much 
larger quantity after the rains tlis year. 

The most advantageous means of cultivating 
Grass, as regards irriyation, manure, §c., and 
the proper Agencies to be employed in effecting 
the object in view with efficiency and econumy.— 
It would bea saving of labour if Grass lands 
could be allotted near Regimental Wells, from 
which they could be irrigated, and the water now 
wasted after watering the Horses could go to sup- 
ply them—but this [ fear will not be practicable 
at all stations, either from want of ground or a 
scarcity of water during a very hot season, when 
some of the Wells become quite dry, or contain 
scarcely sufficient water for the Horses. “No 
person in India has bestowed so much pains and 
perseverance in the cultivation of Hurriallee 
Grass, as Major Ottley, and we cannot do better 
than transcribe his Report to the Agri-Iorticul- 
tural Society of Madras, and published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature for 1849, Vol. 
XV. Page 477. It is replete with most 
valuable practical information. Vellore, 17th 
July 1849. “No one in Vellore besides 
“myself has ever attempted its cultivation and 
“for three years L had little success, although, 
“the ground was dug, cleaned and manured to 
“the fullest extent, from pits 20 feet square, and 
“ five feet deep of Cow-dung, at least a year old, 
‘Cand all the watering was to little purpose for 
‘it never exceeded six or 8 inches in height. At 
‘the recommendation of a native, I mixed po- 
‘‘tash to loosen the soil, but it had the effect of 
“destroying the roots, and to remedy this, I 
“ eovered the whole surface with about 9 inches 
“of light sandy stuff called wundul, taken from 
“the bottom of tanks, adding to it plenty of 
“dung. I planted again and the result was 
“ most favorable. Rice land is clayey, and after 
‘irrigating cracks and is more or less one sheet 
of sun burnt brick, which precludes the roots 
“from bifurcating, or shoots springing up, the 
“ condition of my ground will be best shown by 
“a return of 8 crops last year gf as fine hay, as 
“can be produced in any part of the world, 
“ averaging one ton acawny. You have only'to 
‘‘give me 30 days law any month in the hot 
“season, to furnish a specimen tothe extent of 
“4 tons. I find’ the roots after a year, get so 
“thick and matted, that the grass cannot grow 
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* more than a foot, in fact the upper surface can | “ kept filled with cow dung and the tons cover- 
“only be compared to a coir rug: when this is |‘ ed with light earth to prevent evaporation: 
“ the case, it takes three days ploughing to get |‘ of chemical properties. ‘This:is mixed: year-. 
‘rid of the superfluous roots, and although one | “ ly with wundal, lime and a sprinkling of -salt. 
“ would fancy from the eart loads taken out, that |“ and.a good layer is spread over the plots,’ 
“few roots would be left, still, in about 10 days, | “ and ploughed in as before stated, all this: ex» 
“ with good flourish of manure which is thrown | ‘* pense is thrown away without ypu have ca+ 
‘* previous to the last ploughing, it will be found | “ pacious wells at convenient positions, say; for: 
“ alter levelling, ridges prepared 6 feet apart, and | ‘ an acre and a half, to irrigate beds that must be 
“watering by the pecottah, that the plot is as | ‘‘ nicely prepared 6 feet broad and 30 long, with 
“erecn as ever, furnishing a good return, but| “ a gentle slope, so that the water may flow over 
“ still better the second cutting. ‘Lhe dry weather | “ them quickly, larger beds are only to ensure 
‘is more favourable to crops than the monsoons. | ‘ loss of time, labor and water, and this bit of 
“Too much wet is bad, and produces frequently, | “ information was taught at a considerable cost, 
“inyriads of caterpillars, that devour all but the | ‘ having had to diminish the size of all the par- 
“stem ina night or two. [ oulv water twice. | “ titions, three different times, for I found it took 
“ Seed wall answer very well, but roots of a pro-! ‘ all day to water the most trifling space, and, by. 
“per description throw almost a year in - “the means sueeested, half an acre can be flood- 
“vanee of them. T attempted three modes of | “ ed with a Pecottah and pair of bullocks in 8 
“ planting, first dibbling, sticking the roots up and | “hours. ‘The Bangalore hay is a melange of 
“down, but this was te> slow a process, so Lin- | “ all sorts, and | will back my garden against 
“undated the ground” like a paddy field, and | “ any in Mysore for quality, quantity and length 
“ struck them into the mud, but neither plan an-; ‘of produce, at any season of the vear, as | be- 
 swers 9 well as making long furrows with aima-; “ lieve no man in India has ever taken the same 
“ moty three or four inches deep, and laving the) “ pains to bring this particular grass to perfee- 
“ whole root in lengthways, for, then every joint | ‘ tion, and that for a period of 5 years. It is. no 
“ or knot throws out a shoot. and covering them ; -* doubt a description of couch grass, for it is 
“ prepares another trench so that two men ent! “ equally difficult to extirpate, and the roots are 
“along ata great rate; the principal part of my! “ generally found a foot from the surface, and 
‘oround was really good for nothing and! “ the smallest particle left in the ground will 
“took 12 to 14 inen a year to dig and) “ shoot up. | return the several papers and am 
“elear an acre, for it was full of those hor-| ‘ only sorry | have not had time to consider 
“yible knotty weeds that have Jong fibres, | “ the subject in the manner I should wish, so 
“under ground ealled “ cango.” TL then dug: “ excuse this hasty reply.” (Signed) C. G. Ottley. 
“a number of holes 2 feet deep, 4 in diameter, | The subject of managing erass lands, uf takeu 
“5 feet apart and put into each 2 cart loads of| in ifs full extent, would far execed the limits pro- 
fresh cowdung, and covered them with wundul| posed in this Memorandum, in which I shall en- 
“and old manure, and, when the surface was all | deavour to give as briefly as possible, an outline 
properly prepared, and planted, [ found that the | of the various means whereby even the poorest 
 orass that grew over the pits to be most luxuri- | soil may be rendered capable of adding something 
‘ant, when other parts seemed bare in compari-} to the gencral stock of food necessary for the 
son, although the produce throughout was splen- | support of Government Horses and Cattle. 
did, this shows that the richer the soil, the bet- | Grasses are divided into a very large number of 
‘ter the crop. Quicklime as a manure is ad- | species, and these are extremely various, not only 
‘ mirable stuff ; in proof of which | deposited a; in their nutritive properties, but also in their 
‘ cart load on the grass and threw a bamboo time of ripening, their seeds, their habits, and the 
‘mat over it, inthe course of three weeks the ‘duration of their existence. ‘Che majority are an- 
‘‘orass grew through the lime and mat, and it | nuals, but some of them appear to be perennials. 
‘was with force alonc it could be removed. | lhe sum total of described Indian grasses is pro- 
* Another experiment was to strew straw over) bably about 1300 species. One hundred: and 
“abed that had been watered for the last | fifty is the number said by Wight and Griffith to 
“time and the grass rose much higher than | have been obtained from the Peninsula of India, 
‘in parts where it was not applied. In May but only such ns are eaten by cattle are here allnd- 
“and June I had excellent cuttings and the led to, and of these a list is given in Appendix A. 
“compound is now like a shect of paddy, I 'In the way of systematic classification, we have 
“take no pains to grow more than is want- jas yet no text book for Indian grasses. Several 
“ed for my stud, nevertheless I can accom- | eminent Botanists have commenced the: task of 
“ modate my friends with ailittle. From what / arranging them, but either the materials: ‘have 
« T have offered, it will be observed that it is | been insufficient, or life has been cut short before 
“ quite useless attempting to eultivate this kind | the completion of the work. 1 beheve, however, 
‘of grass, except in deep, rich, loose, mellow ’ that a monograph of the subject may shortly be 
* soil, I manure from large pits that are always expected from the pen of Colonel Munro, HI. 
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M.’s 39th Regiment; and there is reason to think, 
fyom the manner in-which Doctor Hooker men- 
tions the work, that the want so long felt will be 
ably supplied. : In this part of India, the vege- 
tation of most plants is interrupted for a longer 
period by the dry season, than im Europe by the 
winter. ‘lhe sandy tracts about Madras remain 
perfectly arid’and parched for a greater part of 
the year ; the dry scason extending from March 
to October, only a little relieved by partial show- 
ers. during the South West monsoon. ‘This 
alternation of drought and heat, at one season, 
and of heavy rains, at another, necessarily 
precludes the pasture grounds of the Carna- 
tic from attaining the verdant, flourishing con- 
dition observable in extra tropical countrics : 
at the same time, however, the temperature 
of the cold weather admits of the production 
of a considerable quantity of serviceable grass. 
In England the subject las received great and 
deserved attention. In some places, hay grasses 
are cultivated, in some, those adapted for pas—- 
turage or for catchineadows, while in other loca- 
lities preference is given to varictics which yield 
early or late pasturage, or have the recommenda- 
tion of being suitable to some peculiarity of the 
soil, In India, however, the subject has received 
no such minute consideration, although deserving 
nccurate investigation and careful experiment. 
‘The pasture lands are every where left to nature : 
there is generally a right of common pasturage ; 
and there is nothing to prevent the village cattle 
from roaming at discretion. ‘The first step, 
therefore, towards the improvement of grass lands 
inust be the establishing and keeping up a strong 
and sufficient fence. 

Laying down Grass.— After the erection ofa 
eood fence, the next step to be taken in laying 
down pasture land, is to prepare, pulverize aud 
clean it, and having brought the ground into 
good condition to apply manure. 

Manure-—With respect to the manure best 
adapted for increasing grass crops, perhaps sta- 
ble sweepings aud the vegetable mould of decay- 
ed leaves mixed half and half, is the most ser- 
viceable. It is obvious that where there are 
mounted corps we can always command a large 
quantity of stable sweepings for pasture lands, 
and if care were taken to collect urine, and other 
drainage of stables and dung hills, this would be 
found even more cflicient than solid manure. 
The urine should be preserved in tanks, which 
might be formed at a short distance, and the 
fluid conveyed in pipes would be found a most 
useful top-dressing ; the tanks should be covered 
to prevent evaporation, and by applying them 
towards the end of the rains would be washed 
_ ia-without being carried away. Lf, however, 
fertilizers#f this description are not procurable 
in sufficient quantities, recourse must be had to 
other manures ; and the alluvial soil which forms 
the upper layer at the bottom of tanks will be 
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found to answer well:. ‘The best season for the — 
application of manure:is just before or during 
the rains, 7 

Foreign Grasses.—The next question that pre- 
sent itself is that of the introduction of foreign 
grasses. After consulting all the available re- 
cords of agricultural experience on this matter, 
it appears that the best way to obtain good fod- 
der at a moderate cost is to pay attention to the 
indigenous grasses of the country, which, by irri- 
gation and judicious manuring, may be greatly 
improved—such grasses being always chosen as 
are suitable to the soil. The Durva or Hurry- 
allee grass (Cynodon dactylon), unquestionably 
the best species which Judia possesses for forayve, 
has been cultivated with great success at Vellore 
by Major Ottley, who has viven an luteresting 
account of this grass in’ the Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science, 1849, Vol, AV, p. 477, 
and a short description of it will be found in 
Appendix 8. In upland districts rye grass and 
clover grow, and both these exotics, when sown 
fresh, have been found to answer exceedingly 
well on the Shervaroy, Pulney, Neilgherry, and 
Bababoodun Hills. ‘The Guinea grass has been 
strongly recommended in Bengal. 

Inoculating Grass.—\n poor soils such as that 
of the Carnatic, grass seeds do not take so well 
asin rich land; and there is great difficulty in 
procuring a good sward. In this case recourse 
must be had to planting, or, a8 some call it in- 
oculating grass. This is done by taking pieces 
of turf from the banks of a river or tank, and 
spreading them over the land to be laid down, 
after it has becn prepared in the same manner as 
it would have been to receive the seed. The turf 
should be taken up in little square pieces, and 
spread over the surface of the ground, leaving 
small interspaces between each piece. A stone 
roller or a wooden beater should then be employ- 
ed to press them into the ground. In a few 
days the interspaces will be found to be filled up, 
aud a complete carpet of turf to be formed. 

Paring and burning the surface of poor sovls.— 
Before putting down the turf, poor stiff lands 
must be divided by ditches, ploughed in deep 
furrows, and exposed as much as possible to the 
wind and sun. Such soils may with careful cul- 
ture and irrigation become permanent meadow 
land, but it is essential to get them into a sound 
state by most carefully clearing them of uuth- 
erass and weeds before laying down grass seeds, 
and subsequently by keeping the land free of 
course grass by hand weeding, Paring and 
burning the surface bave been found useful, and 
if beneficial in the first instance, the operation 
may be repeated with advantage. 7 

Conclusion.—-The above must be considered 


only as an outline of the plan to be pursued in 


the cultivation of grass... It is impossible to pre- 
dict the cost and probable improvement in each 
case, as these depend so much on local peculia- 
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GRASS O1L OF NAMAUR. 
rities. But by beginning, as recommended by 
Mr. Pritchard, ona small and experimental seale 
at first, and proceeding cautiously, new modes 
of lessening expense will be suggested, past 
errors will be avoided, and certain grounds of 
calculation will be obtained.—H. F.C. Cleghorn, 
Professor of Botany. ‘The Cynodon Dactylon 
or Hurryalee Grass, of India, is considered 
the best for, horses. Root creeping through 
the loose sand, with strong fibres at the nodes. 
Stem rarely exceeding six inches in height, 
creeping to a considerable extent, matted, 
very smooth. Florets, all on one side of the 
spike-stalk, awuless, purplish, and ranged in two 
close alternate rows. All the stems which lie 
near the ground take root, and by this means, 
though an annual plant, it increases and spreads 
very wide. It yields abundance of seed, of which 
small birds are very fond. It has been found 
very successful to allow the seed to ripen before 
the hay is cut, ac+i0 then propagates itself by 
seeds, in addition to the runners. This Grass 1s 
also found in Great Britain, but in that country 
its produce and nutritive properties are compara- 
tively insignificant, while here it consititutes 3 
of the pasture. Respecting this Grass, Sir W. 
Jones observes (As. Res. Vol. 4, P. 242,) “‘ that 
it is the sweetest and inost nutritious pasture for 
cattle ; and its usefulness, added to its beauty, 
induced the Hindoos, in their earliest ages, to 
believe that it was the mansion of a benevolent 
nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it, as in the 
following text of the A’t’harvana: “ My Durva, 
which rose from the water of life, which has a 
hundred roots and a hundred stems, efface a 
hundred of my sins, and prolong my existence on 
earth a hundred years.”—Dr. Cleghorn, Grasses. 


(4149) GRASS CLOTH or CHINA GRASS 
CLOTH, is fabricated from the fibre of the Urtica 
nivea of Linnzeus, the Boehmeria nivea of Gau- 
dichaud. ‘Though the beautiful fabric known as 
China Grass cloth has long been known, it 
is only in comparatively recent times that it has 
been ascertained to be manufactured from the 
fibres of the Boehmeria Nivea. It is met with 
bleached and unbleached. It is extensively used 
by the Chinese, being woven into narrow pieces 
and into handkerchiefs ; the export Being chiefly 
to India and the United States, many handker- 
chiefs being sent to the latter country. 

(4150) GRASS OIL OF NEMAUR. 

Roosa-ka-tel. Hip. 

This valuable oil was first brought to 
notice by Dr. Maxwell in 1824, and was 
further described by Dr. Forsyth in 1826. 
The oil is obtained from the grass by dis- 
tillation ; 250 to 300 amall bundles of the 
grass are placed in a boiler, covered with water, 
and distilled. About a seer of oil is obtained in 
the receiver. Dr. Forsyth describes it as vola- 
tile, extremely pungent, of light straw colour, 
" very transparent, with a peculiar, rich and agree- 
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GREEN SHANK.» 

able odour. Dr. Forsyth adds, that it is very 

highly esteemed by the wealthy : natives . for the 

cure of rheumatism, especially that of the.chronic 

kind ; two drachmns of the diluted oil are. rubbed 

over the pained part in the heat of the sun or 

before a fire twice daily. It causes a strong sen- 

sation of heat or pricking, lasting for two. hours 

or longer. The natives also regard it asian 

efficacious remedy in slight colds. They anoint 

the soles of the feet with the oil, and it is stated 

that slight diaphoresis is thus produced. See 

Trans. Med. and Phys. Soc. iii. p. 219.—O'Sh. 
page 639. | 

(4151) GRATIOLA MONNIERI 
LEAVED GRaTIOLA. Lin. 
Neerpirimie. ‘Tam. | 
The jointed root, stalks, leaves and blue bell 

shaped flowers of this creeping plant, which is of 
the class Diandria and order Monogynia, are all 
used in medicine by the native practitioners who 
consider them as diuretic and aperient, and to be 
particularly indicated in that species of stoppage 

of urine which is accompanied with obstinate 

costiveness.— dins. Mat. Med. page 94. 
| (4152) GREASE, for Railways. The mixture 
‘used by the East Indian Railway for axle-grease 
is this. 


A, THYME 


Jelabrimmi, SANs. 





Tallow eee wee 50 Ib. 
Country Soap... 20 ,, 
' Castor Oil ek «aie 30 ,, 


Water about ... 10° Gallons. 


Melt the tallow in a large vessel, cut the soap 
in slices and put into the water when the latter 
is warm, when the soap is fully dissolved pour 
the water containing it into the tallow after 
which add the castor oil: cmmediately after the 
latter is added, take the mixture off the fire, 
and while it is cooling let it be stirred constantly 
till cool. The mixture may require a little 
more or léss water according to the temperature 
of the weather. | 
(4153) GREEN COPPERAS, Green Vir- 
RIOL, SULPHATE OF IRON. 
Sulfate de fer, Fr. 
Schwefelsaures eisen, GER, 
Heracussis, Hera-tootia, 
Gus. HIND. 
Solfato di ferro, It. 
Ferri sulphas, Ferri Vitrio- | | 
Green copperas is of great importance in the 
arts. It is a principal ingredient in dyeing: in 
the manufacture of ink, and of Prussian blue ;: it 
is also used in tanning, painting,, medicine, &c. 
When pure it is considerably;tyansparent, of a 
fine bright, though not very. ‘deep, 
colour, and of a nauseous astiing#nt taste, accom- 
panied with a kind of sweetngss.—MeCudloch. 
Faulkner. a al a 
(4154) GREEN SHANK. The Indian Green 
shank, has been separated from Totanus gloi- 
tis by the name 7. glottoides ; and the tat- 
Q9 


latum, Salmartis, Lat. 
Taroosee, Mat. rr 
Zunkur madnee, Too 

subz, PERs. | 
Anna bugdie, Tam. 
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ter name is adopted by Mr. Gould. for. the 
Greenshank. of .Austzalia. Upon . comparison. 


of fine: specimens» from ‘Scotland. and -Nor- 


¢ 


way with others obtained in the Calcutta 
provision-bazar, we ean discern no difference 
whatever. Lhe alleged 7. glottoides is simply the 


bird in its winter plumage, in which it 1s less 
known in Britain ‘than in. its summer garb. 

(4155) GRIEWIA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Ziliace, so-named in 
honour of Dr. Grew, celebrated for his work on 
the anatomy of vegetables. Though the family 
takes its mune-from the Kuropean genus Liza, 
its species are distributed chiefly through tropi- 
cal countries. Grewia now consists of upwards 
of 50 species of inoderately-sized trees or shrubs, 
which have leaves resembling those of the elm, 
vellow or white flowers, and many of them plea- 
sant-tasted subacid fruit. The calyx consists of 
5 coriaceous sepals, which are coloured intern- 
ally. Petals 5, each provided with a gland or 
scale at the base, inserted with the numerous 
stamens into the elevated receptacle ; germ su- 
perior, generally 2-celled ; style single ; stigma 
4-lobed ; drupe with from one to four | or 2- 
seeded small nuts. ‘The species of Grewia are 
found in the tropical islands and the hot parts of 
the Old World, extending west to the west coast 
of Africa, and south to the Cape of Good lope, 
In India they are common in every part, both in 
jungly forests aud the dry open plains ; some of 
the same species extend from the southern to the 
most northern parts; a few even ascend the 
Ilimalayas to moderate clevations. Species are 
also found in Arabia and Egypt. The species of 
Tiliacee are noted for their mucilagmous  pro- 
perties, as well as for the remarkable tenacity of 
the inner fibre of their bark, as exemplified in the 
Tilia, or commou LKuropean lime-tree : that of 
Grewia oppositifolia is employed for makig 
ropes with in the Ifimalayas; and G elastic, 
figured by Dr. Royle in ‘ Ilustrations of Hina- 
layan Botany,’ t. 22, and called Dhanmoo by the 
natives, is valued for the strength and elasticity 
of its wood. Cattle are fed on the leaves of some 
species, as G. dedyina, at moderate elevations m 
the Himalayas. ‘The pleasant-tasted subacid 
fruit of several species is eaten by the natives. of 
India, but principally used for making sherbet. 
Grewia asiatica, or phalsa, is that principally em- 


ployed and cultivated in their gardens.—Bay = 


Cyc. Wight,.1n lcones, gives Grewia columnaris, 


44; hirsuta, 76; mécrocos, 84; oppositifolia, 82 5 


rotundifelia, scadrophylia, sclerophylla, 89; ul- 
mifolia, 84; and umbellata, 83. Perhaps there 1s 


no tree more generally: diffused throughout the 
Provinces. than .@ species of grewia, whose termi- 


nal bunckes-of owers may be seen on almost 
every ‘knolf* in.the: country. At -‘Tavoy, when 
vessels. require spars, they are usually furnished 
from a ‘small ‘tree which grows, on the BER- 
board; belonging to the genus Grewia,——Mason. 





purpose, 


last ‘mentioned. 


GREWLA; SPBCTABILIS. 

(4156) GREWLA ASIATICA.. Lin. 

Fulsa pullum, Tamas. |) ¥alsa, Hino. | 

Fulsa is, properly, a. Hindoostani word, but 
is also used by the Tamools + it és the name of a 
small, pleasant sub-acid'fruit ofa handsome bush 
and is much prized by. the Mahomedans, who 
prescribe it to cool the habit in fevers. Cultivated 
at Ajmeer, both large tree and small bush varie- 
ties : the large tree is very beautiful when in new 
foliage. — Ainslie, page 225. Lroine. This shrub is 
generally cultivated in most fruit gardens ; it bears 


‘a dark purple berry, when ripe, containing one 


or two small stones. The fruit is generally made 
into sherbet by pouring boiling water on it, and 
when cool, adding sugar to the taste. The plants 
are generally cut down almost to the ground in 
November, and even the leaves are burnt round 
the stalks, after which the roots are opened and 
manured, and watered occasionally, when new 
shoots spring out, and the fruit is borne near the 
axilla of each leaf; when of a dark purple, they 
are ripe and fit for use: grown readily from the 
seed.—-Riddell. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, Dr. Riddell exhibited fibres of the Grewia 
asiatica, Ci. tilifolia and Maliope grandiflora, 
but they were coarse and indifferent. . Grewla 
asiatica and G. tiliefolia both yield a useful bast. 
(4157) GREWIA FLORIBUNDA. 
Myat-ya, BuEM. 

A very common tree throughout the Rangoon, 
Peeu and ‘Tounghoo districts, but scarce in the 
Prome and Tharawaddy districts. ‘The bark af- 
fords a coarse strong fibre, not much employed 
however by the Burmese. It is a good service- 
able timber for all ordinary purposes of house- 
building. ‘There are three other species of 
Grewia—G. asiatica is a large tree like @. flort- 
bundo, but not so plentiful. ‘The other two 
kinds are small and comparatively scarce. Wood, 
white-colored, adaptcd to every purpose of house- 
building. —McClelland. : 

(4158) GREWIA HIRSUTA. 

Javelliki, ‘Tam. 

A shrubby plant; fruit hairy, common in the 
jungles.—Jaffrey. 

(4159) GREWIA SALVIFOLIA. The species 
of Grewia makes good walking sticks. ‘The wood 
of Grewia salvifolia is also good for the same 
and the bark of many species yield 
vood fibres. —Madras ort. Gard. 44, | 
* (4160) GREWIA SPECTABITAS AND G. 
HOOKERIL.: = | | i 
ee RE a, . + Phet-woon, BuRM. cern 

Both very plentiful, and of a quality like the 
They attain a girth of ‘about 
three to four feet and-grow up tall and rematk- 


ably straight. They are found with Teak in the 
foresta of Pegu and Tounghoo. . Wood, white- 


colored, adapted to every purpose of-hortse-baild- 
sa he Seek gat oN : cae . 


ings—-McQlelland, 2» 
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- (4161) GREWIA TILIAFOLTA. 

“Sadachoo or chadachy maruti also Thulathee marum, Tax. 

A considerable tree, the wood is 86ft arid easi- 
ly worked, useful. for inferior building and com- 
mon purposes. “Said to be unfit for’ cabinet pur- 
poses, for which in appearance it ‘seems well 
adapted, on account of its hygrometric properties, 
which causes it to contract and expand, however 
well seasoned, with every change of the weather. 
—Wight. ‘The wood is used for the same pur- 
poses as the Ben teak, for which it is often 
sold at Calicut.—Mclvor. M. E. 

(4162) GROSSULARIACEA, = Currant- 
Worts, a natural order of Exogenous Plants, 
consisting of 2 genera and 95 species. ‘The 
genera consist of slirubs, either unarmed or 
spiny. The leaves alternate, lobed, with a plant- 
ed vernation, often with a membranous edge to 
the base of the petioles. Flowers in axillary 
racemes, with ly ga at their base, rarely uni- 
sexual by abortion ; the calyx superior, 4- or 5- 
parted, regular, coloured, imbricated, or:some- 
what valvate in wstivation; petals 5, minute- 
inserted in the throat of the calyx ; stamens 5, 
inserted alternately with the petals, very short ; 
ovary 1-célled, with 2 opposite parietal placentae, 
ovules numerous, on short stalks, anatropal, 
style 2- 8- or 4-cleft. Berry crowned with the 
remains of the flower, 1l-celled, the cell filled 
with pulp; seeds numerous, suspended among 
the pulp by long filiform cords, testa externally 
gelatinous, adhering firmly to the albumen, 
which is horny; embryo minute, with the radi- 
cle next the hilum. Nothwithstanding the 
preat dissimilarity in the appearance of these 
plants and Indian Figs, the two orders were 
formerly confounded, and are still accounted by 
many writers conterminous, chiefly, on account 
of their both having inferior pulpy fruit and 
parietal placente. They are natives of the 
mountains, hills, and woods and thickets, of the 
temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and America, 
but unknown in Africa. In North America 
they are particularly abundant, and on the 
mountains of Northern India they contribute to 
give a European character, to that remarkable 
region. In the tropics of Asia and the South 
Sea Islands they decur in the form of Polyosma, 
a gertis which ‘derives fits naitie from the exces- 
sive fragrance Of its flowets. ‘Tu this order 
belongs the genus Rides, of wiiich the Goose- 

herty and Currant are different species. The 
Black Currant is toni¢ and stimulant and has 
fragrant glands upon its leaves and flowers. 
(4163) GROUND , NUTS, 
G@Aa, OR "HYPOCARPOGEA. 


| Bhoysing, Guy Hitt, 
_ Ground ‘huts are now: ripen, Birr dprwd 
in the Concans on accoust-6f tie oil which they 

afford. They are occasionally exported ‘to Eng- 


ARACHIS,. HYPO- 


mo A 


GROUND NvuTs. 
land atid Francée.— Faulkner,” This very singu- 
lar plait has frequently been. confounded with 
others, partly through ‘the carelessness . of tra- 
vellers; and: by the imptoper use of names, 
which tended to mislead and confuse. Its 
common appellation, the earth-nut,” has led 
to the conclusion that it was a species of nut, 
such as is known in Engletrd under the name 
of “ pig nut,” “ hawk nat,” and “ ground nut.” 
This, as well as the “earth chesnut,” be- 
longs to totally different genera. On the Con- 
tinent and in the: Kast Indies a similar donfust- 
on had long existed by the appellation of 
“ ground pistachio,” which caused the fruit to be 
confounded with the nut of the tree Pusfacia 
vera. Some resemblance, on the other hand, 
existing between these—as well as from their 
being eaten by different nations, and used as an 
article of food, and also for producing oil—ren- 
dered the true description still more difficult. 
Botanists have however, well established the 
nature and character of all these plants. The 
Arachis “nut” partakes of the nature of the pea 
or bean of Europe, and isa low annual plant 
of the order Diadelphia decandria of Jann. ; 
orginally from Africa, but now extensively 
cultivated in every quarter of the globe. It 
has been naturalised in Europe, and with 
the climate of the South of France if may 
be turned to good account. lt has been 
said to be indigenous in Florida, Peru, Brazil, 
and Surinam ; but the plaut may be grown ona 
light sandy soil, under a moderate heat, equal to 
that of Italy or the South of France. The class 
to which it belongs approaches to the pea tribe ; 
but its remarkable difference to this, as to the 
pulse we know as a bean, is the circumstance of 
its introducing its fruit or pod—if we may so 
call it—into the earth, for the purpose of ripen- 
ing its seed. ‘lhe Arachis, or earth-nut, has 
obtained’ its name from this operation. ‘The 
flowers, leaves and stems, are produced in the 
ordinary manner we see in the pea tribe. 
When ‘the yellow flower has withered and 
the seed fertilised, there is nothing left but 
the bare stem which had supported it. This 
stem, in which is the germ of the futare fruit and 
pod, now grows rapidly ina curved mauner, 
with a tendency to arrive shortly on the surface 
of the ground, into which it penetrates this now 
naked stem, and sinks into the eaitth several in- 
ches. It is in this obscure ‘position: that the 
fruit takes ‘its ripened form, and is -either gather- 
ed from its hiding place or left to the fwtare sea- 
son, when its time of-tising into ‘new ‘existence 


‘alls it from what was thought its. umatural po- 


sition. When ttiature, it isofia pale yellow co- 
‘lor, wrinkled, and’ forms ‘#n’ oblong pod, some- 


‘times ‘contracted in the middle sit ‘contains 
‘generally two ‘seeds. ‘The nuts ‘or peas are a 


valuable article of foodin' the ‘tropical parts of 
Aftica, Ataevita, and Asia. They are isweetish 


GROUND NUTS, 


aud almond-like, and yield an ail, when preseed, 
not inferior in use and quality to: that begin 





from the olive. The Jeaf resembles that’ of elo- 


ver, and, like it, affords excellent food for wattle. 
The cake, after the oil is expressed, forms an.ex- 
cellent manure. The Arachis is usually sown in 
dry, warm weafher, from May to June, and are 
placed at the distance of eighteen inches from 
cach other. Insects are fond of them ; and if the 
season is cold and unfavorable to them, or the 
vrowth retarded, they become musty and bad, or 
are eaten by insects. ‘The mode of obtaining 
the oil is nearly the same as for other pulse or 
seeds ;; and under favorable circumstances the 
Arachis will produce half its weight of oil. 
When heated and pressed the quantity is very 
considerably increased. ‘This oil is good for every 
purpose for which olive or almond oilis used. 
Kor domestic purposes it is esteemed, and it 
does nat become rancid so quickly as other oils. 
Kixperiments have beeu made on its inflammable 
properties, and it is proved that the brillianey of 
light was superior to that of olive oil, and. its 
durability was likewise proved to be seven minutes 
per hour beyond the combustion of the best 
olive oil, with the additional advantage of scarcely 
any smoke. In Cochin-China and India it 1s 
used for lamps. It is known as Bhoe Moong or 
Moong Phullee in Bengal, and as Japan or 
Chinese pulse in Java. From China this plant 


was probably introduced into the continent of 


India, Ceylon, and the Malayan Archipelago, 
where it is generally cultivated. In South Caro- 
lina the secd is roasted and used as_ chocolate. 
The leaves are used medicinally. It is grown in 
Jamaica, and there called Pindar nut. ‘That 
the culture of the Arachis in warm climates, or 
even iu a temperate one, under favorable circum- 
stances, should be encouraged, there can be but 
one opinion. And when it is considered that 
its qualities are able to supersede that of the olive 
and the almond, which are but precarious in 
their crops—to which may be added, that as a 
plant it is greedily devoured in the green state 
by cattle—how much may it not serve to assist 
the new settler in regions of the world which 
have a climate suited to it. It is known by 
various Joel. anmes—such as mani manolt by the 
Spaniards, and hes abtaded also that of cacahue- 
dein. some fountrees. 
hypogea attached to it, which literally signifies 
subterranean. ‘This is opt to maislead ; for the 
plant grews above grouud as: other pulse, where. 
as onlyite seed and pericarp. ave maserted, after 
blooming, into the earth, Hence the better 
term Aypoearpogea. . It appeare-to dorm an im- 
portant article of cultivation along the whole of 


the west coast of Africa, and~ probably on the 


east coast,,on several parts of which 4 avas found 


by Loureiro (* Flor. Cochin,” p..430). It was 


doubtless carried from Africa to varions parts of 
equinoctial America, for it is noticed in some of 







}t-bas the additional term: 


the early accounts of Pera and Brazil. 800' qyer- 


ters of this nut -werp imported into JLiserpool 


from the Weat Coast of Africa, in 1849, forvex- 
pressing oil, and abowt::belf that quanty in 
1850. .Kighty to 90 tone of the. expressed oil 
are now annually imported. ‘The seeds contain 
nbout 44 per cent. of a clear pale yellow oil, 
which is largely used in India as food, and. for 
lamps, particularly at Malwa sae! Bombay, &c. 
‘Two varieties are grown in Malkeca, the white 
seed and the brown seed, and also in Java, in the 
vicinity of sugar plantations ; the oil cake being: 
used as manure. Jt is there known as katjang 
oil. This plant, which seems to be a native of 
many parts of Asia, has within the last ten years: 
been much cultivated about Calcutta. The seeds 
contain abundance of fixed oil, have a faint odour, 
and very mild agreeable taste ; 1,950 parts of 
seed, separated from their coverings and blanch- 
ed, give 1,405 of kernels, fro:n which, by cold 
pressure, 703 parts of oil are procured. ‘The 
seeds are consumed as a cheap popular luxury, 
being half roasted, and then eaten with salt. The 
oil is calenlated to serve as an efficient and very 
cheap substitute for olive oil, for pharmaceutical 
purposes. It burns with little smoke, with a 
clear flame, and affords a very full bright hight, 
answering perfectly in Argand lamps. The oil 
cake affords, also, an excellent food for cattle. 
The ground nut has of late become of consider- 
able importance as an article of exportation, by 
Enelish houses ; yet more so by French houses 
at Ghent, Rouen, and Bordeaux ; some of whom 
have contracted with the merchants of the Afri- 
can colonies for large quantities, sending ship- 
ping for the cargoes. One house alone coutract- 
ed for 60,000 bushels in the years 1844 and 
1845. his nut oil is so very useful to machi- 
nery that the naval steam cruisers on the coast 
have adopted it. A ground nut oil factory ex- 
ists in the colony of Sierra Leone ; but from the 
want of steam power and proper machinery, and 
from bad management, together with the inferior 
attainments of the African artisan, when com- 
pared with the European mechanic, and their 
facilities in quantity or quality, there is abun- 
dant scope for improvement. ‘The price iq the 
colony is 4s. 6d. per gallon. It is capable of 
being refined so as to answer the purpose of a 
salad oil; the nut is prolific, and eaten by the 
natives and Europeans, boiled, roasted, or in its 
raw state; and frequently introduced at the table 
as we do the Spanish Barcelona nut at dessert. 
It grows in the rainy season, and is collected in 
the dry, and sold in the colony for one shilling 


to eighteen-pence per bushel, in goods and cash. 


Form of the nut, long, light shell, contains “two 


kernels covered with a brown rind, when shelled 


white in appearance. It is a low creeping plant, 


with yellow flowers ; after they ‘drop off, and the 
pods begin to form, they bury themselves in the 
earth, where they come to maturity. 


The pod is 
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woody and .dry; contaitiig from one to three: 
peas, or: nuts, as they are called, hence the'com- 
mon names, ‘ground-hut or pea-hat:«/ They:re- 
quire.to be parched in-atkoven .before they are 
eaten, and fornra chief article of :food ‘in many 
parts of Africa. From.a narrow strip. of land, 
extending about 40 miles northerly: trom Wil- 
mington (North Carolina), comes . nearly the en- 
tire quantity of earth ‘nuts (known:as _pea-nuts) 
grown in the United States for market. From 
that tract and immediate vicinity, 80,000 bush- 
els have been carried to Wilmington inarket in one 
year. The planthas somewhat the appearance of 
the dwarf garden-pea, though more bushy. It is 
cultivated in hills.~' The pei aati on tendrils, 
which put out from the -plant and take root in the 
earth, where. the nut is produced. and ripened. 
The fruit is picked from the root by hanil, and the 
vines are’ a favorite food for horses, mulos, and 
cattle. From 30 to 80 bushels are produced on 
anacre. .‘There *: “some planters who raise from 
1,000 to 1,500 bushels a year,—(“ Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s. Magazine,” vol. xv., p. 426.) The 
sround-nut is exceedingly prolific, and requires 
but little care and attention to its culture, while 
the oil extracted from it is quite equal to that | 
yielded by the olive. Almost any kind of soil 
being adapted for it, nothing can be more simple 
than its management. All that is required is the 
soil to be turned over and the seed sown in drills 
like potatoes ; after it bezins to shoot it may be | 
earthed with a hoe or plough. In many parts of | 
Western Australia they are now grown in gardens 
for feeding pigs, the rich oil they are capable of 
vielding being entirely overlooked. In regard to 
their marketable value at home, Mr. Simmonds 
gives a copy of a letter of a friend received from 
some London brokers, largely engaged in the 
African trade :—‘ Wilson and Rose present com- 
pliments to Mr. N., and bee to inform him the 
price of African ground nuts is as under :—Say 
for River Gambia, £11 per ton here. Say for 
Sierra, Leone, £10 per ton here. For ground 
nuts; frée on board at the former port, £8 per ton 
is demanded:; these are the finest description of 
— ntt, the freight would be about £4 per ton; the 
weight per. bushel imperial measure, and in the 
shell, is about 25 lbs.” The following, also, is 
an extract from a letter written in 1842, by Mr. 
Forster (the present. M.P. for Berwick), an emi- 
nent’ African merchant. Speaking of the staple 
of Afriea,, he, says :——‘‘ I have lately been at- 
tempting to obtain other oils from the coast, and 
it was only yesterday. I received from the hands 
of the oil presser the result: of ‘my most recent 
experiment on the ground nut, which I am hap- 
py to say is encouraging. |. I-send you a sample 
of the oil extractéd from'them: They are from 





creased: ‘The French’ alzo have eritéred into the 
pradé; andise ea 
ed in‘exporting this product from the river Gam- 





veral vessels are’exctusively employ- 


bia, conveying it to oil factors on the continent, 
who extract its oil. ‘Seeing then; the many aid- 
vantages the cultivation of such a product ‘be- 
stows, and its adaptation to’ the sail and climate 
of Australia, I cannot retrain from expressiig a 
hope that some of the influential landowners in 
the cultivated districts will sive the matter their 
consideration. 1 am infornied by an’ American 
merchant that he cleared 12,000: dollars in one 
vear, on the ‘single article of ground or pea nuts 
obtained from Africa. Strange as it may appear, 
nearly all these nuts are transhipped to France, 
where they command a ready sale; are there 
converted into oil, and thence find their way over 
the world in the shape of olive oil; the skill of 
the French cheinists enabling them to imitate the 
real Lucca and Florence oil, so as to deceive the 
nicest Judges. Indeed, the oil from the pea nuts 
possesses a sweetness and delicacy that cannot be 
surpassed. Advices from the West Coast of 
Africa to the 16th August, 1858, report that 
the ground nut season had closed ; the quantity 
shipped during the season having exceeded 
900,000 bushels. The yield has increased 20 
per cent. each vear for the last three vears, and 
it is expected the increase will be still ereater in 
the forthcoming season.—Simmonds’ ‘Com. Pro. 
page. 517. | 

(1164) GROUND NUT OIL, Aracurs 
HYPoGrA. Manilla nut ol 


Phullie-ka tael, Hinn. 
Boysing ka teil, Llinp, 


Vayreuddala-yennai, Tas. 
Manilla noona, ‘PEL. 
Willay etie-moong-kie- 


This valuable oil, which of late years has 
been exported to a large amount, is obtained 
by expression from the seeds of the Ground or 
Manilla nut, which is now cultivated to a consi- 
derable extent in most parts of the Peninsula of 
India. In the vear 1848-49—37,000 gallons 
were shipped, but in the two followimg vears the 
Exports exceeded 1,00,000 gallons. It: has 
however fallen to 57,207 gallons in 1852-53. 
It does not seem to be consumed to any large 
extent in this country, although the nut itself is 
much eaten by the poorer classes. It is said ‘to 
be used for adulterating gingely oil in’ North 
Arcot, where it costs from Rs. 1-8-0, to 2-12-0, 
per maund. Inthe Nellore District, the seeds 
are procurable at Rs. 1-8-0, per maund and in 
‘Tanjore’ about 200:acres are oultivated, sproduc- 
ing annually 75 candies of oil at Rs. 2-6-0 per 
maund. ‘The seeds yield about 43 percent, of 
a clear straw coloured edible’oil, which: is an ex- 
cellent substitute-for olive oil, and makes a good 


the Gambia. It ‘i# a pure golden. colored oil, / soap. Its value'in London inJanuary 1855 was 


with a pleasant flavor, free from ‘the frequent 
rancidity of olive oil.” ; Since then’ the cultiva- 
tion has gone on, and the exportation largely in- 


£47-10 per ton. ‘The Madras: Tariff, the Tan- 


jore Local Committee and ‘Lieut. Hawkes exhibit 


excellent specimens.— Eng. Cyn 


Q2Rer 


-) -GRISEBA: 


- (4165) GROUND RATANS, '- The excellent 
walking sticks known to the Bnclishvande 





which grows in Lin kin and Southern China. 


(4166) GRINDSTONES. The Natives of 


India prepare a grindstone composed of shell lac 
as its basis, agd corundum powder or other hard 
mineral as the grinding material. 
tore persons of the barber. caste are the manutac- 
turers of these. ‘The process is sufficiently rude. 
'The stone: being pounded and reduced to the 
form: of fine grained gun powder is ‘heated in a 
chatty. ‘The lac is then added and the two stir- 
red together until the mass is of the consistence 
of dough, when it is turned out and beat and 
kneaded into the required shape. There are 
only two articles used in its construction, but 
not using a mould, the operation is tedious and 
the finished article when completed, not by any 
means of first rate excellence. ‘Ihe principal 
objection to them seems to be the extreme 
hardness which renders then less effective 
than if the lac by a small admixture of 
a softer substance were rendered somewhat. 
more yielding. Upon the whole as made there 
*t ig a rather rude but durable machine. It 
was stated that at’ the loonsoor farm, where 


pearl barley is preparetl, English grind-stones 


for making it required frequent renewal, but 
that one of this description has now been in use 
5 years. ‘The stone used in Coimbatore is pow- 
dered coarse garnet. sand, found in the beds of 
the neighbouring hill streams. ‘The Corundum 
stones met with for sale in the bazars are usually 
small, generally more rounded and water worn on 


the edges, as if collected in the beds of moun- 
tain streams from among the pebbles they bring 


down. In making a Lac grind-stone simply of 


Gum Lac, and finely pulverized corundum stone, 
these are heated separately to facilitate their more 
perfect admixture and combination. ‘They are 
then thrown into a mould and strongly beaten 


and kneaded to give compactness and expel all 


air bubbles. — Af. Co 

(4167) GRISLEA, a genus of tropical Plants 
bélonging to the natural order Lythrace@, or 
Salicariacee. ‘The genus is characterised by 
having a tubular calyx, which is from 4- to 6- 
toothed ; the petals, 4 to 6 in number, are in- 
serted between the divisions of the calyx ; the 
stamens, twice as many, arise from the bottom 
cof the calyx, and have their long filaments 
extending with the style beyond’ its tube ; the 
capsule 18 superior, 9.-celled, many-séedted, and 
covered by the persistent calyx. ‘The plants 
‘of this genus consist of shrubs, with opposite, 
very entire leaves, ‘dotted on the under ’ sur- 
face with ‘dark-coloured glands. - The peduncles 
are axillary ‘and man -flowered’;'the flowers 
yeddish-coloured. The species sre not more 
than three in number, of which one, @. secunda, 


is found in the warmer parts of South America, 


name;‘are ! made fromthe: Bhapis flabeltiformis: 


In, Counbe-. 


p. 188. 
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and. the ‘others in Ladia: «Gi tomentosa, the 


best known and most’usefal’ species, is‘found in 


the islands of the: Indian Ocean, in’ China; and 


in every part of the continent :of India, ‘especially 
in the jungly’ tracts: ‘at’ the! foot. of “its several 


ranges of mountains. In such” sitdations its 
bright red calvx, retaining its’:colour “tH the 
seeds are ripe, gives the whole’ plant: avery 
showy appearance, and points it out to the col- 
lectors of its flowers, which form ‘anvartiele of 
commerce. ‘These are much employed: ‘by. the 
natives of India for dyeing a red- colour; and, 
having some degree of astringency,: are alad-em- 
ployed in Indian medicine. ‘fhe plant:is known 
by the names of * Dharee, Dhaee, &c., and the 
flowers by that of Dhaeephool.—Hng. Cyc. 
(4168) GRISLEA TOMENTOSA, Woo.ty 
GRISLEA. 7 _ 
Dhawn Phool, Hinp. . 
Very ornamental both in foliage and blossom. 
The flowers are used in dyeing. ‘This tree would 
do well in compounds. ‘This is very distinct from 
the Dhan, which is the common firewood of A}- 
meer. Though a rare tree in Ajineer, the plant is 
very common in the Prome district, and flowers 
in April. It is not found in Tounghoo distriet. 
McClelland. ‘The red flowers of this plant 
are used for red dye. In the bazars of Bengal 
they are found in a dry state, under the name of 
Datoke. ‘The petals are officinal at Lahore, 
where they are used as a dye, as well as a medi- 
cine. ‘The red petals, contain much tannic acid. 
— 0’ Shanghnessy. ‘hese scarlet flowers generally 
come to Ajmere, from Kotah and Harowtie : 
are cousidered stimulating and given to women 
in labour. One seer costs four annas. The 
gum. of this tree, called dhawra or dhau ka gond, 
is brought from Mewar and Harowtee, and is 
abundant, white in colour, like the katira and 
tragacanth gums, swells in water: m dying 
cloth it is applicd to those parts that .the dye is 
not wished to touch; it is eaten in.“ Juddoo :” 
one maund costs ten rupees.—Gen. Med. Top. 


(4169) GUAIACUM 
NuM VIT&. — i- 3 so 
Gayac, Boissaint, FR. Lignum Vite, Lat. 
Pockhaln, GER. Guayxco, SP. . 
Guajaco, It. 7 | 
A lofty tree, a native of Jamaica and Hispaniola. 
Both the bark and wood are used as sudorifics 
in the treatment of gout, rheumatism, and 
chronic or secondary syphilis, It ‘is asserted 
that a native of St. Domingo first miadée known 
to Europeans the sudorific virtues’ of this’ tree. 
The wood from its extreme -hardness is much 


\FFICINALE, Lre- 


used ‘for ‘screws, presses, blocks, ‘and pullies. 
The trunk of the guaiac trée is “from 60 feet 
‘upward ; in temperate climates the'growth is ex- 
ceedingly slow, not more than ‘oie lme annually. 


The resin is obtained either ‘by’ $poiitaneous ex- 
udation, or by taking a billet of wood with a 
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hole bored through its centre; lengtliwise, and) (4172) GUAREA TRICHILIOIDES.. Bark 
setting fire to the upper, end—the. melted resiu | a violent emetic and purgative.-r O’ Shaughnessy, 
flows along the tube to a receiver placed ‘bgneath | page 246, Wight:in Ioones, gives G. Peniculata, 
it. Internally, taken, eithex wood or xesin excites | (4178) GUATTERIA CERASOIDES. ‘4no- 
a sensation of warmth in. the stomach, and dry- nacee, Roxburgh C. 88. “A moderate sizett tree, 
Week the mouth ad thront (Dunenn). It] wood white and close grained, ut least ns seen in 
Increases the heat of the. skin, accelerates the a thrée or four years old bratich: Dr. Wicht had 
pate, and. ec siden if the pe = tot seen it as it appears in the ‘trank: ‘ Wi ne 

ept warm, or diuretic, if-the surface of the bo MT OP Ce a renee Oe rm Me eit Lia 
1S. exposed to the air. Jn darge doses Dr. Duncan (4174) GUATTERIA LON GIE OLIA. sos 
says it acts as a purgative. Besides the diseases Thavathrao, Tam. { “Asoka chettoo, Ten. 
before mentioned, guaiac is given in cases of foul} - 4 very handsome, erect growing trée, wood 
ulcers, hospital, gangrene, thickened ligaments, | soft and’ useless. — M. E.of 1858; 
mercurial ulcerations, and in various forms of | — i on se Bite Sees 
scrofula. The wood is. used in decoction, the a F175) GUAVA TREE, White and Rep, 
ipetarsinn es aq | Psidium Pomiferum, Lin. P. } yriferum, 
resin in pills, emulsion, or tincture; 10 to 30 | Coia murum. Ta 
grs. may be given daily. Dr. Duncan states that oe 
half an ounce of the tincture with three ounces: 
of water is a sudorific dose for an adult, if he 
attend to keep himself warm.— O'Shaughnessy. 
The wood is the weightiest timber known; is 
exceedingly hara art difficult to work ; is extern- 
ally of a blackish brown, and internally of a yel- 
lowish colour. It is well adapted for stampers 
and mallets, for friction rollers, castors, turnery 
ware : also for the sheaves of pulleys or blocks, 
a purpose for which it is extensively used. ‘This 
wood is imported into Bombay from England, 
and is.chiefly worked into sheaves for blocks. — 
Faulkner. This shrub has been lately introduced, 
into Madras and is found to thrive remarkably 
well, readily flowering and fruiting. In time, a 
supply may be available. 

(4170) GUANA: IGUANA. 











































The wood of this tree, from being extremely 
close grained, tough, and compact, 1s preferred 
for making wooden mallets, aud other things 
required to stand hard knocks.—Aing. Met Med. 
page 211. It is also used for wood engravings. 
In Tenasserim, the guava is planted perhaps 
more extensively than any other fruit tree in the 
country. Loudon has the most correct notion 
of the fruit. Ile says: “ Most of the species 
are cultivated in the tropics for their fruit, 
which also ripeus freely in this country, but 
is of little merit.” The white guava is the 
species most usually cultivated but the red is 
not uncommon.— Mason. _— 

(4176) GUAZUMA. A genus of the family 
Byttneriacew, the G. ulmifoha sometimes known 
as Bastard cedar Gunstock-tree introduced into 
Madras from South America and the G. tomen- 


Zib, ARAB. Oodomboo, Tay, : oes | ; 
Ghore-pore, Dux. Oodoomoo, Tes. losa. G. ulmifolia presents, between its outer 
| bark of sapwood—a fibrous mass about half an 


Ghoda-sala, Saws. : 
The Guana of India is generally found about 
old walls, and ruinous buildings ; it is about two 


inch in thickness, richly impregnated with muci- 
lage, which is extracted by macerating the fi- 
feet long; the belly is protuberent; the tail | brous mass, for twelve hours, in warm water, and 
long, round, and tapering: its back, tail, and | is greatly employed in the West Indies for clari- 
throat are serrated; and its whole surface is fying sugar. G, Tomentosa yields fibres. This 
covered with shining scales. The flesh is eaten | Guazuma js employed in South America in clari- 
by the Mahomedans of India, and in the West lying sugar, as a Kydiais in India.— Royle. 
Indies, it is salted and barrelled for exportation. | (4177) GUAZUMA TOMENTOSA, K. (A- 
in india the body of the dried Guana is . aade broma Guauma, Willd). <A native of South 
into an electuary, with a certain portion of Ghee, | America and of the West Indies, and now com- 
and used as a strengthening medicine in consump- | mon in gardens in India, where the wood is -call- 
tive complaints.—Faulkner. An animal oil is|ed the bastard cedar; the old hark is. used in 
obtained-from it, __ the West Indies as a sudorific; the young bark 

{4171) GUANO, Huayo. A highly con. | is ver mucilaginous, employed for clearing sugar. 
centrated manure, said to be an accumula-| The , 


ark of the Aydia calycina ( Choupullea, 
tion of the excrement of herons, flamands, | Hind.) a native of Coromandel, Nepal, and. the 
and other birds, inhabiting the islands _of 


Neilgherries, is used for the same purpose in this 
Chinche, near Pisco, the coasts of Peru and Af-| eountry.—O' Shaughnessy, p. 226. In the Dek- 
rica, &. Different opinions, however, are eufer- 


al han it js rather a common tuee,.with, small yellow 
tained as to its exact nature and origin, many 


2 All A terminal . flowers, . sapaule Woody, 
suppesing that it is peculiar mineral or earth. 


h. | tubercled, about the size of a, small plum..—Rid- 
It is a dark yellow substance, of @ strong odour, dell. The tree i. pretty common about, Madras, 
found in deposits of 50 or 60. feet thick and of evidently planted, the frujt is ¢ubereled, about 
considerable extent in the localities above men- | the size of a cherry, introduced by Dr. Anderson 
tioned, Faulkner. a er about 70 years.ago.—M. £. /. BR, i 
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assertion of the. akim its constituent ‘parts :are 


GUIA KHUTAL 
(4178) GUAZUMA ULMIFOLIA is a South 
Awevican tree, which’ wes introduced into dndia, 
and largely cultivated at one time in the Madras 
Presidency. under the name of Bastard Cedar, as 
fodder for cattle. ‘Ihe fibres of its straight, 


luxuriant, young branches were submitted: to 
trial by Dr. Roxburgh. The Byttueria Tribe, 
of..plants to: which this genus belongs, arg 


by some botanists considered ‘a distinct natural 


order, by others reduced to a section of Stercu- 


liaceer. ‘Chey belong to Lindley’s Malval alliance 
of Exogens, and are readily known by their pe- 
tals being bagged at the base, their stamens part- 
ly sterile and petaloid, and their fruit covered 
with hooked spiny hairs. From Sterculiacem 
proper they differ by the presence of petals, and 
their stamens not being united into a column ; 
(rom Maivacere by their 2-celled anthers and bag- 
ged petals ; and from Lasiopetalee by their calyx 
not being coloured like a corolla, and their petals 
not rudimentary. ‘The species are chiefly inha- 
bitants of tropical countries. ‘They partake of 
the mucilaginous inert properties of Maloacew. 
Their bark often yields a tough fibre fit for ma- 
nufacture into corda¢e; and one species, Theo- 
broma cacao, produces the seeds from which the 
buttery and somewhat bitter substance called 
cocoa is obtained, and which forms the basis of 
chocolate. The fruit of Guaznma ulmifolra is 
eaten by the Brazilians. Many of the species yield 
fibres which might be manufactured into cordage, 
as Microlena spectabilis and Abroma augustum. 

(4179) GUETTARDA SPECIOSA, Rusta- 
cre. Lin. 

Panneer poo, ‘Tam. 

Pauneer ka pool, Duk. 

A small tree: with large white fragrant 
flowers, in blossom throughout the year: the 
tree is sacret! both to Siva and Vishnoo.— 
Riddell. 1s extremely fragrant : Corals white 
and tube long. The tree itself 1s very handsome. 
Ain.’s Mat. Med. p. 158. — 

(4180) GUGAL KA GONJ), Aimyris ayallo- 
cha. ‘The tree is plentiful in the Ajmeer hills, 
yields a fragrant gum resin used in the sacred 
fumigations by the brahming;, the gum hasa 
similarity ta ‘myrrh ;.used also in flatulencies 
taken in ghee: is one of the ingredients in the 
incense or ‘‘ dhoap.”-— Gen. Med. Lop. p. 135. 

(4181) GUIA‘KHUYTAL ‘A Bokharian Ha- 
kim presented Dr. Bonigberger with a hard, 
piteh-tike plaster:(on « small ipioee Of red finen), 
which he pretended had been prepared in China, 
and which ‘was dapuble-of remoting every kind 
of pain, simply ‘by application. One: and the 
same plaster serves for several cases. ‘The form 
is square, three or‘four inches in diameter ; each 
of them ‘bearg a Chinese Seal. According to the 


Panneer poo, TES. 
Hlima, Sans —duns/re. 


sweet oil-and. lithange, ‘the latter; as an tmpal- 
pable powder, is addedto the former. The 











GUILANDINA ‘BONDUCELLA. 


Bokharian doctor : ‘pretended that every pain 
without exception, must yield to its application. 
It should be applied as near as possible to the - 
affected part; for instanve, in headache, it ought 


to be applied on both temples.or on the forehead, 


in ear-ache behind the ears ; in earious toothache 
a small piece should be put into. the hollow of 


the tooth. It acts as a rubefacient, without 

blistering. —Dr. Honigberger, page 282. 
(4182) GUINEA GRASS. Paxrcum sUMEN- 

TOSUM. Guinea grass is grown by a few Euro- 


peans in Tenasserim, and it does as well as the 


indigenous species. See Grassus. | 
(4183) GUIZOTIA OLELFERA. Vernrstya 
SATIVA. | 


Ramtill, Winp. Valasalog, ‘gL. 


Ovchelluo. Tas. , | 
A seed equal to the shape of Black cummin 
seeds has no smell but oil manufactured from it. 


The Oul. | 

Kala Till-ka-tel, Hinp. 
This sweet tasted edible oil is plentiful in the 

Mysore, Vizagapatam and Ganjam Districts. It 

is used for nearly the same purposes as the Sesa- 

mum. It is procurable in the Nuggur Division 

of Mysore at Rs. 3 8 0 per maund, but is con- 


Valeesuloo Noonay, ‘TEL. | 


sidered inferior to gingely oil. —MW. #. of 1855. 


(4184) GUJ PIPPUL. Fruit of Pothos offici- 
nalis. Guj-pipar, according to Dr. Irvine, is 
supposed to he the root of Borassus flabelliformis, 
brought from Cabul : is astringent, and is iven 
in medicine, to promote digestion : one seer costs 
two rupees. ‘The guj peepul or guj-pipar is the 
sliced dried fruit of Pothos officinalis —Geu/. 
Med. Top. page 135. | 


(4185) GUILANDINA BONDUCELLA : 
KU'TKULINGA. East and West Indies ; common- 
er in Bengal than Madras. ‘The kernels are very 
bitter. Mr. Piddington has detected in the nuts 
gil, starch, sugar, and resin ; further analysis is 
desirable. ‘This substance is the commonest an- 


-tiperiodic supplied in the list of Bazar medicines 


to hospitals in Bengal, and it is undoubtedly one 
of considerable utility, especially in convales- 
cence from fever : I cannot’speak of its qualities 
from any accurate observation, although like 
others [ have used it a good deal among sepoys 
and jail prisoners with apparent benefit. Mr. War- 
ing thinks but poorly of it. But many think dif- 
ferently and sub Assistant Surgeon Bholanath 
Doss of Ajmeer says a few doses of it with black 
pepper were suflicient to put a stop tothe par- 
oxysm. He sometimes gave 12 to '18 grs. three 
times during the day, at other times he gave 8 
gts. every hour, leaving it off an hour, before. the 
expeeted. ‘paroxysm. If it «dees wot. stop ‘the 


| paroxysin the first’ time it seldom fails the second. 
The eommon way 


of exhibiting this substance is 
to-give ofthe nut finely powdered, and. of black 
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pepper, each @ ‘to :20 grs. three times daily c+ 
(4186) GULANCHA. ‘Root''and’ stem “of 
Menispermum cordifolinm’; ‘iritensély * ‘bitter, 


transverse section’ very porous and 


, | ‘tadited. — 
| O'Shaughnessy, Beng. Pho 6 


RY 


(4187) GUL-GAJ UBA. | Flowers of gajuba 


from Bombay : cooling, in various mixed pre- 
scriptions : one seer costs two and a half rupees. 
-—Gen, Med. 'Top. p. 1386.00 * 

(4188) GULPISTA, 

Buzguod. Guz. and Hinv.; Gulpista, Pers.. 

A kind of gall produced on the Pistachio tree 


( Pistacia vera), a native of the South of HKurope, 
They are imported into Bombay 
from the Persian Gulf, and are used in) medicine 


and of Asia. 


by the natives of India.— Faulhuer. 


(4189) GUM. TRAGACANTH, Gum Dra- 


GON, | 
Samagul-kateera, -~ nasgera, | Kattera, Guz. and Hino. 


AtaB. Tragacautha, Lat. 
Gommi astraganti, Fx. | Vadoinocottay pisin, TaM, 
Traganth, Grr: | 


A gum produced by a species of Astragalus, 
growing in Persia and ‘Turkey. It is more cost- 
ly than, and extremely different in many of its 
properties from Gum Arabic. The finest kind oe- 
curs in twisted, vermicular, rounded or elongat- 
ed pteces, almost transparent, whitish, brittle, 
iuodorous, with a slightly bitter taste. It is al- 
so found in large tears, of a vermicular form, a 
reddish colour, and mixed with impurities. It 
is used in topical dyeing, and in pharmacy for 
making powders into troches, &c.—/Waterston. 
Laulkner, | 

(4190) GUM AMMONILAC. 

Feshook, Ushek. Anas. - Ammoapiacyne: brace. 

jomma. Ammoniaque, KR- | ~ Semuaugh-bil-Shereeil; ~ 
Alamoniack, Wier | Pixs. | 
Astrueck, Guz. Hinp. © | Goma Ammoniaco. Sp. 
Gomma Ammoniaco, I'. | oe | 
A concrete resinous juice obtained from a plant 
resembling fennel, found in the north of Africa, 
Arabia, Persia, the East Indies, &e. Tt has a 
bad aud peculiar smell, and a bitter, nauseous, 
sweet, taste. The colour externally is yellow, 
and white, internally. It is imported into Bom- 
bay from the. Persian Gulf, and is chiefly re-ex- 
ported to England. It is used in medicine.—Faulh. 


(4191) GUM ARABIC. 
Arabee, Tolh, |. Arabee Goondur, G7z. 
ES HINn. | : 
Gomme Arabique; Fa. “| Gomma Arabica, Ir. 
Arabische Gummi, Gee. | Kapitha, Sans.. | 
“ Acacia, L. Gunrmi Acacie, KE. Gummi Ara- 
bicum, D. Gam of various spectes of Acacia ¥., 
of A. vera, Willd. L.; of ‘A. verw and A. arabica, 
D. Gum Acacia or Gum Arabic.’ Gum being an 
exudation from many/trees, espectally in warm 
and dry climates, must have ‘been known from 


ne . 
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GUM ARABIC, 
the most remote antiquity; and hence: we find. it 
mentioned by early Greek: writers:. It probably 
formed ‘an article: of commerce from Afriea into 
Europe in ancient as it does in modern times. 
Gum being: required:for use in the arts as well as 
in medicine, lurge quantities are imported :from 
the west..and the east coast of Africa, from 
Ligypt, Arabia, India, New Holland, and from 
the Cape of Good Hope: Gum Arabic, 30 called 
from being supposed to be produced in Arabia, 
is imported in immense quantities. from Africa 
into Aden ; .none is collected and ‘very little-pro- 
duced in Arabia. (Malcolmson.). It used to be 
produced in Upper Keypt and Nubia. M. 
Pallme describes the gum as being collected in 
Kordofan, especially in the district of Bara, in 
November, December, and January, it “ is of the 
finest quality, and is erroneously named Guin 
Arabic ;” from 10 to 14,000: hundred weight be- 
ing conveyed on cainels from. Bara to Dongola 
on the Nile, whence it is conveyed to Cairo, 
and thence distributed to Europe. <As_ the 
whole of the arid desert country is covered with 
Acacia trees, much is also conveyed to the 
ports of the Red Sea, and from thence to the 
opposite coast of Arabia, whence it is re-ex- 
ported to Bombay, and from thence to this coun- 
try. This is probably yielded partly by the dca- 
cra vera and A. arabica mentioned in the Phar- 
macopolas, but chiefly by 4. Seyal, A. Ehren- 
bergii, and A. tortilis. M. Pallme says that the 
Gum-tree of Kordofan differs materially in the 
shape of the tree, its leaves, and. spines, from the 
Mimosa nilotica, that is, .4ceacia vera. Mr. 
Johnston, when near the Hawash, had: given to 
him a lump of soft Gum Arabic, nearly a pound 
in weight, and of most agreeable flavour, like a 
creen ear of corn. He mentions at the same time, 
that the trees were without exception the lone- 


horned Mimosa, and tall enough to ride under. 


It was protbably the A. tortilis or A. Seyal. 
Gum Senegal is expoised from Portendic, Sierra 
Leone, and the French setttlements on the Sene- 
gal, being produced chiefly in the” atesert, country 
to the north of the Senegal. Acacia Verec is staterd 


by the authors of the Fl. de Senegambie to yield - 


the pale and fine varieties, 4. aldida (4. Senegal, 
Wild.), and 4. Adansonii the inferior reddish va- 
rieties. 4. Seyat, A. vera and A. arabica, being 
found in Senegambia, probably also yield some 
of the gum exported from the western cbast. 
Barbury Gum is exported'from Mogador on ‘the 
west coast of Africa, and is produced in a.similar 
kind of country. It is: an inferior kind, and, 
moreover, a mixture of two or three kinds. sca- 
cia gummifera is thought to yield some of -this 
gum. Jackson gives attalet as. the namé of. the 
tree: which produces gum... Bast Eudia Gum is 
exported to: Kurope. chiefly fron Bombay; having 


been previously conveyed there!frem the coast -af 


Arabia ;-80: that. it) is chiefly of African. origin. 
But some of Indian origin-is also exported from 
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Calcutta by the name of Baboo! Gum, which: is 
that of the Acacia arabica, and is of yood quality, 
but Gum is yielded also by Acacia serissa and 
A. now Vackelia farnesiana, also by species of 
other genera. Gum is also imported from ‘the 
Cape of Good Hope, yielded by Acacia karroo ; 
and A. decurreys yields eum in New Holland. 


As space cannot be afforded for all, we will re-, 


strict ourselves to the description of the officinal 
species. Acacia Vera. Willd. (Mimosa niloti- 
ca, Linn) <A middling sized tree, with spines in 
pairs, straight, sharp, about a quarter to half an 
inch long. Leaves bipinnate, and as well as the 
branches sinooth ; these are covered with a red- 
dish brown bark. Two pairs of pinne. Leaflets 
small, 8 to 10 pairs, oblong linear, with a gland 
between the pinne. Flowers in yellow, globose 
heads, from 2 to 5 in the axillee of the leaves, 
and stalked. The legume is moniliform, short, 
straight and containing but few seeds. A native 
of Kevpt and extending across Africa to  Se- 
negal. An astringent extract, known to the 
ancients by the name of araxia, was prepared 
from the legumes of this and probably of 
other species. Dr. Royle obtained it in the ba- 
zars of India by the old name of ahekia. ACa- 
cra Aranica. Willd. (1. nilotica, Delil.) Usual- 
lv only a small, but growing to a tree 49 fect in 
height. Spines in pairs, usually short. Leaves 
bipinnate, with 4 to 6 pairs of pinne, with a 
gland between the first and between the last pairs. 
Leaflets from 10 to 20 pairs, minute, oblong, 
smooth. Flowers vellow, fragrant, in globose 
stalked heads, axillary and subternate. Legume 
stalked, moniliforin, long and curved, compressed, 
contracted on both sutures between each seed. 
A native of Eyypt, extending across Africa to 
the Senegal; found in Arabia and in every part 
of India.— Roxb. Com. Pl. [l. t. 149. Gum, dis- 
solved in water or in the form of a mucilage, 1s 
a very generally diffused principle of vegetables. 
It flows from the several Acacias in a liquid 
state, but soon hardens, and may be seen from a 
perfectly colourless substance to different shades 
of yellow, even on the same tree. It is in dry, 
semitransparent, roundish masses, of the size of 
a small nut, or larger, often in fragments, ruvose 
at the surface, brittle, friable; fracture vitreous ; 
without odour ; of a mild, slightly sweetish, vis- 
cous taste. Sp. G. about 13k to 1°52. It is 
soluble in water, having a slightly acid reaction 
on litmus. The finer species are often separated 
after being imported, and form the picked or 
Turkey Gum ; the inferior kinds are in larger or 
irregular pieces, of a deeper colour, more mixed 
with impurities, and less soluble. Adulterations. 
The inferior kinds of Gum are ap% ‘to be in- 
termixed with the finer kinds of African 
Gum, especially when powdered; but in this 
state, starch also is apt to be added, but may 
be detected with Iodine. The followmg ob- 
servations oecurin the Juries’ Reports of the 
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Madras Exhibition of 1855. The term Gam 
properly speaking, is confined to those natural 
exudations, which solidify on exposure to the 
air, but are easily redissolved by water: they 
are often transparent, but vary in tint from 
white to reddish brown. Of the true gums, the 
only one which enters largely into commerce from 
the Madras Presidency is Gam rabic, or Kast 
Indian gum : under this term, the exudation of a 
variety of trees is known to be included, and the 
variation in quality of many of the specimens 1s 
very remarkable. When insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol,these exudations bear the name 
of Gum Resins, they are chiefly used in medicine. 
When soluble in spirit of turpentine, they are Re- 
sins, these are used for the most part in preparing 
(lyes, varnishes, lacquers, sealing wax, &c. &e. 
Besides these two sorts, the Elastic Gums belong 
to this section. India rubber and Caoutchouc 
are the types of the latter, both of these sub- 
stances rapidly rose in demand after their first 
discovery, and merchants anxiously look for 
new sources of supply. Recent inquiry has shown 
that caoutchouc is furnished of good quality, by 
a large number of milky juiced plants, belonging 
to different families (Sapotacea, Apocynacex, 
Moraceve and Muporbiaces:.) Assam, in particu- 
lar, furnishes large quantities of India rubber 
from “ Ficus elastica,” whilst specimens are ex- 
hibited from Labuan of the ‘ Urceula elastica” 
caoutchouc, and from the Peninsula of Cryptos- 
tegia grundi-flora. On the other hand, the sup- 
ply of Gutta Percha from the Indian Archipelago 
is beginning to fall off. By a late account, a few 
isolated trees here and there occur, but they are 
scarce and Gutta Taban (as it 1s there commonly 
called,) will every year be more difficult to ob- 
tain, as the coast region is said to be pretty well 
cleared, and a long transport from the interior 
must, by augmenting the labour, increase the 
value of the article. Up to 1844, it was calcu- 
lated by Mr. Logan, in the “ Journal of the In- 
dian Archipelago,” that 270,000 trees had been 
felled—value of gutta percha 274,190 dollars 
—the value of each tree is thus on an average 
about a dollar. The difference in the appearance 
and properties of the gutta percha of the present 
day, is owing to its having hecome a manufactur- 
ed substance with an intermixture of inferior 
cuttas, added by the gum hunters to increase 
the weight.—Jf. £. J. RB. 


(4192) GUM, GHAUTTY or INDIAN 
GUM; BABOOL GUM. - 3 
Ghautty Goond, Guz. and Hinp, 


A substance, the produce of the Babool 
(which furnishes most of the gum found in 
the bazars), the Nim, Mango, Cotton, Wood- 
apple, and several other trees. This gum is not 
unfrequently mixed with, or substituted for, Gum 
Arabic. It can, however, be easily distingaish- 
éd' from Gum Arabic by its being more brittle 
w 4 


GUM. 


and less adhesive and gummy, and generally in 
smaller; pieces. The trees which produce this 
gum, -grow abundantly in the, Deccan, from 
whence it is brought to Bombay, and. exported 


to England.— Faulkner. 
&e. of Southern Asia are : 


Babool Tumma Gum, ...... 
Tangedu jigatay.........se0.0. 
Kut or Kheir gum, .......4. 
Dirisana gum, ......... 
honda tanjedu jigata, ...... 
Mutty pal. v.cccecsceeeeeces 
Kalabanda jigata, .........34. 


Meisakshi, OOO DOHMH TEM Dee oe'g | 


Cashew sum, ee 


Jilledu jizata, ; een rere ices 
Myrrh (INOOU )ssasesiediess acs 


Bdellium (googul), ......... 
Olibanum (saleh gond), ... 
Boorooga gum,.........06.00. 
Pulas gum, Modugu gum,.. 
Palay caoutchouc,......... 
Kuttimundoo, .......5 4 
Wood apple gum,....0....... 
Caoutchouc, .........0c. ee cee 
Marri jigatay............00.00 
Atti or medi jigata, ......... 
Dekamunnet, .,....... 0.068. 
Gamboge, ..... cc fees ees 
Gutta percha, 
Pachonthee, .. Gordes 
Vutta thamara .........c6.00 
Manniidi jigata ........... aaa 
Pogada jigata, ........ ... 
Moringa gum, .......... ee 
Assafotida (hing), ...,...... 
Devadaru jigata, 
Kino, 
Somida jigata, ............00. 
Neredu jigata, ...........0006 
CAMbIt sax beresecssascsaedes 
Keekur gum, .......0000e eee 


aae 


@r* oev eee OO ean ee 


@eeereoeon vee 


@eaennee @e*POe 


Resins 


Amber, Kahroba, ...... ... 
PON. ius hecksieesadeasckc 
BeuzZoin, Loban, 

> a kind Ols “eus8aaus 
Caoutchouc, ..............006: 
Copal, Soondroos,............ 


Dammer, Ral and Dhoonia, 


Deodar Oil, Kelon-ka-tel, 
Guggilam,.......00..ccccceeeee 
Gutta Percha, ............... 
Mastic, Mustujes,............ 
Mysakshi,......... sel haig sec. ee 
Piney, Pandum,............ 
WES caacsdslnoaisnioncexDudeses 
"heetsee, ...... 


oO 2962+ eee ese 


Turpentine, Gunda Biroza, 


Wood Oil, Gurjun, Dhoona-— 
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The chief Gum Trees 


(Acacia arabiea), 
(Cassia auriculata), 
Acacia catechu. 

»  Sirissa. 


(Acacia xyloearpa). 
- Ailanthus Malabaricus. 


(Aloe perfoliata. 

Amyris commiphora. 
Anacardinm occidentale. 
(Calotropis gigantea). 
Balsaroodendrou myrrha. 
Balsamodendron. 
Boswellia thuritera. 
Bombax malabaricum. 
Butea frondosa, 
Cryptostegia grandiflora, 
Euphorbia kattimundoo, 
Feronia elephantain. 
Ficus elastica. 

Ficus indica. 

Ficus racemosa, 
Gardenia lucida. 
Gardenia pictoria. 
Tsonandra gutta. 
Tsonandra. 

Macarauea indica. 
Mangifera indica. 
Mimusops clengi. 
Moringa pterveosperma. 
Narthex assaloctida. 
Phyllanthus turbinatus, 
Pterocarpus marsupium. 
Swictenia febrifuga 
Syzygium jambolanun, 
Unearia Gambir. 
Vachelia farnesiana. 


and Gum Elastics. 


Cutch, Assam and Kemaon. 

Bombay, from Africa, 

Straits, Sumatra. 

Malabar. 

Ficus Elastica, Assam. 

Vateria Indica, Canara. 
ee robusta, Balasore, 

foot of Himalaya. 
Cedrus Deodara, Himalayas. 


Isonandra, Singapore. 
Bombay. 


Vateria Iadica, Canara, 
Beerbhoom. 


-Melanorrhoea usitata, Assam. 


eo longifolia, Seharno- 

| pore. | 

Dipterocarpus Turbioatus, 
&c., Chittagong, 


Gomma, It. 
a ..Goma, Sp. 


A term applied to several. modifications of a 


distinct - proximate principle . of vegetables, of 


more universal occurrence than any. other secre- 
042. 


GUM. 
tion by plants. Some of these modifications are 
termed wucvage. [When certain seeds or roots 
are infused in. water at 1609..or 180°, subjected 
to pressure in a.linen strainer, and the liquor 
evaporated, the residue resembles gum. Bruised 
linseed treated in this manner may be made to 
vield a substance closely resembling Gum Ara- 


,bic.] In fact, gum is the material usually prepared 


by plants for their own nutrition ; in which state 
it is in solution ; but when the bark is wounded 
either by the knife, by the puncture of insects, 
| by disease, or by means of certain fungi, the so- 
| lution escapes to the surtaesthickens, and even 

becomes ‘solid and pulu, Se ile. The gums are 
characterised by fou %.” as viscid, adhesive, or 
mucilagiuous solution witle water, and by being 
insoluble in alcohol; so enut the addition of 
spirits of wine toa moderately strong aqueous 
solution of gum causes the separation of a white 
precipitate or magma, in consequence of the 
| achohol combining with the water, and the gum, 
| having nothing to hold it in suspension, falls 
| down. Another characteristic of gum is its con- 
vertibility into mucic or saclactic acid by the ac- 
tion of nitric acid. ‘There are two leading mo- 
difications of gun, one of which is represented 
by Gum-drabic, and the other by Gum-T'raya- 
cauth ; there are many intermediate varieties, 
amonest which Cherry-tree Guin may be dis- 
tinguished. ‘The different kinds of guins have 
been classed under the generic terms of Aradine, 
Tragacanthine, and Cerasine, from cerasus, a 
cherry-tree. Gum-Arabic is the produce of se- 
veral species of acacia growing in Arabia, India, 
Upper Egypt, Senegal, &c. Jt occurs in round- 
ed pieces, or ¢ears, and in fragments, up to the 
size of a walnut, or larger : these are of irregu- 
lar shape : the colour is either white, yellowish, 
or dark wine yellow ; there is scarcely any odour 
and the taste is mawkish and glutinous ; the sp. 
gr. varies from 1.30 to 150. It breaks readily 
into small irregular pieces, with an uneven vit- 
reous facture. It dissolves almost completely 
in water ; 100 parts of water at 212° Fahy. 
take up 19 parts of gum. The solution is, how- 
ever, purer when made with cold water, and 
Keeps better : it is sometimes used as a glaze or 
varnish, and for the purpose of giving a gloss 
and stiffness to ribands, calico, &c. ‘The sp. gr. 
of the solution being greater than that of water 
many substances in a state of minute mechani- 
cal division which will subside in water, will not 
do so in mucilage: hence the use of gum in 
writing ink and in some paints, aud in the pig- 
ments used in calico-printing, &. When gum is 
sold in powder, it is often adulterated with starch 
the presence of which may be detected by tinc- 
ture of iodine, which styikes a blue colour : or 
when cold water ig used for the solution, the 
starch remains undissolved. .Gum is highly 
nutritive, and is used in medicine as a demuleent. 
At.an average of the 3 years ending 1842, the 
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“GUM. 
rum-Arabic entered for consumption in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom amounted to'18,176 ewts. a-year. 
Gum Senegal, fromthe island of that namé on 
the cdast of Africa, is largely used by the’ calico- 
printers intead of gum-Arabie. Gum-Traga- 
canth is the produce of certain species of Astra- 
galus, growing in’ Asia Minor, Armenia, and 
Northern Persia. It is usually in the form of: 
white or yellowish semi-transparent flakes, or 
curled vermicular pieces, which are very tough, 
and require, before they can be powdered, to be 
dried at 212°, when they lose about 10 per cent 
of water, and become brittle. When steeped in 
water this gum swells into a bulky mucilaginous 
mass, which, when boiled with water, gradually 
acquires the appearance of a solution of ordina- 
ry gun, 100 parts of tragacanth yield 53° of 
arabine and 33 of tragacanthine, or bassorine, 
a mucilaginous substance forming the bulk of 
Guin Bassora, the remainder being water and 
oxalate of lime. Gum-tragacanth is used for 
some of the purposes to which gum-Arabic is ap- 
plied. It is often sold in the shops as yum-dragon. 
Cherry-tree Gum, including that of peach and 
apricot-trees, and other species of Prunus, resem- 
bles inferior gum-Arabie in its external charac- 
ters, but is only partially soluble in cold water. 
It differs from it in some of its chemical relations. 
Gum-Resins are vegetable secretions which are 
most abundantly and most perfectly produced in 
warm countries, from trees and shrubs of parti- 
cular tribes of plants, but rarely from herbaceous 
plants, except the large herbaceous umbellifers, 
which yield the fetid gum-resins. They either 
exude spontaneously, or from incisions made in 
the stem and branches. ‘ When they first es- 
cape to the surface they are fluid, and of a light 
colour, but gradually harden and become of a 
deeper hue, either by the evaporation of some of 
their volatile oil, or by the absorption of oxygen 
from the air and the conversion of the oil into 
aresin, Some remain ina semi-liquid, viscid, 
state, such as sagapenum and galbanum, which 
are only pulverizable in winter. Most gum-re- 
sins possess a strong odour, (which in| many in- 
stances is disagreeable, such as that of asafe- 
tida,) with a warm acrid taste, and by applica- 
tion to the skin for any considerable time, they 
cause redness and inflammation. Owing to their 
composition being a mixture of gum and resin, 
they are not completely soluble either in water or 
absolute alcohol, but are perfectly dissolved in 
proof spirit, which is much employed to prepare 
tinctures of this class of substances. ‘The gum, 
being soluble in water, is capable for a time of 
holding the resinous portion suspended in water, 
thereby farming an emulsion, a state which ad- 
mits of their administration, if used soon after 
being prepared ; for by rest they separate. Many 
of them are soluble to a certain extent in acetic 
acid, especially when assisted by heat. The 
strong mineral acids char them, and produce 
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chemical changes.’ Many gum-resins are pop - 
larly termed balsams, a-designation to which they 
have no title, as they do not contain benzoic 
acid.” Artificial Gum. In the process of calico- 
printing and for stiffening different goods, an 
artificially prepared gum has for some years been 
employed. Starch or fecula is by the action ‘of 
diastase, a peculiar azotised substance formed 
during the germination of seeds, converted into 
a vummy nrucilaginous substance named deatrine. 
It is also known in commerce under the name of 
British gum and torrefied starch. The ‘term 
leiocome has been applied by Payen to a modified 
dextrine, whiter and more soluble than can be 
obtained by torrefication. It is formed by 
moistening 1,000 parts of dry starch (potato 
starch is generally used) with very dilute nitric 
acid, consisting of 2 parts of concentrated acid 
and 300 of water: the mixture is divided into 
small blocks, which, when dried in the air, are rub- 
bed down and exposed ina proper drying stove to 
a current of air heated to about 150° or 160° : the 
powder is afterwards well dried at a temperature 
not exceeding 230°. When well made it dissolves 
in cold or tepid water as easily as gumw-Arabic. 
rom a recent paper by M. Iimile Thomas, quoted 
in the Chemical Gazette, it appears that artificial 
evn is manufactured in three distinct forms ; viz. 
as a white, brilliant, pearly powder ; as a syrupy 
solution; and in the form of exotic gum in great- 
er or less perfection, either broken into small 
fragments, or made into rolls of various sizes. 
Dextrine is manufactured either by the use of 
acids or by means of the diastase contained in 
malted barley. When sulphuric acid is used, the 
dextrine is deliquescent, and the products often 
coloured: henee this acid is not used. Pure 
nitric acid is commonly employed for obtaining 
dextrine in the state of powder, as in M. Payen’s 
process. Muriatic acid is also used for render- 
ing the starch soluble, and it is then dried at a 
hich temperature. The powder thus obtained is 
thrown upon a metallic sieve, and submitted to 
the action of a jet of steam, which moistens the 
dextrine so as to render it transparent without 
liquifying it: after this it requires very little dry- 
ing. ‘This process, however, requires more skill 
than can be expected of an ordinary workman. 
The process by diastase seems to be the most ad- 
vantageous. The fecula is rendered soluble in 
vats heated by steam in such a manner that the. 
temperature may be easily raised or lowered. 
‘The fecula is first mixed with 4 times its weight: 
of water at about 122° Fahr. At one operation 
600 lbs. of fecula are mixed with 1,200 quarts 
of water. The temperature must be kept at 
about 140° until the whole mass is«converted 
into starch ; 2 per cent. by weight of very white 
malted barley is then added, and also the mucil- 
age produced from 1 per cent. of linseed. Ifa 
larger proportion of mialt were used, the decom- 
position would be more rapid, but a larger quan- 
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GUM. | 
tity of glucose would be formed, and the gum 
would: be more coloured. The mucilage of lin- 
seed imparts tenacity to the gum. ‘The mixture 
must be kept at about 120° or 140° until all the 
starch is again dissolved ; the temperature should 
then be suddenly raised, taking care, however, 
not to exceed 167°, but keeping as near that 
temperature as can be in order to cause the dias- 
tase to act as powerfully as possible. The mix- 
ture is then to be well stirred until the decompo- 
sition is almost complete: this may be ascertained 
by testing with iodine, which ought to give a 
violet approaching to red, instead of the charac- 
teristic blue tint. During the decomposition the 
liquid must be kept constantly in motion: the 
operation lasts about an hour anda quarter ; that 
is to say, a quarter of an hour for the formation 
of the paste, one for its dissolution, and the other 
three-quarters for rendering it soluble. The 
liquor is then reme-ed from the decomposing 
vats, and left in pans to settle for from 6 to 18 
hours, according to the external temperature. 
During this time a slight fermentation will be 
perceptible, but it must be checked by adding 
alum in the proportion of 10 grammes for every 
25 gallons of liquid. By allowing this time for 
the mixture to settle, the colouring of the gum 
while being baked is avuided. When drawn olf, 
the liquor will mark about 10° B: it is then 
evaporated by raising it very slowly to the 
boiling point, the perfect clarification being 
accelerated by checking the first boiling, as in 
refining sugar. This clarification is effected 


without any foreign agent, by the coagulation of 


the vegetable albumen contained in the malt and 
the linseed mucilage. ‘The scum which rises to 
the top must be carefully removed. If the boil- 
ing be hastened, the gum will first become thick, 
and afterwards be coloured. 


thin layer of that oil. 
successful in preventing fermentation. 


104° to 122°, 
gum will acquire the consistency of jujube paste : 
it is then to be cut up with a pair of shears into 
small oblong pieces, and these are to be rolled 
out upon a polished table with a wooden roller, 
dusted with pulverized artificial gum, and after- 
wards placed upon wooden frames, and left for 3 
or 4days to dry. The artificial gum, thus prepared 
dissolves easily, and makes a very clear solution. 
— Lomlinson. : a 


When a solid pel- 
licle of gum forms on the surface, the baking will 
be completed, at which time the syrup will mark 
about 35° B. If the gum is to be kept in a liquid 
form, the baking must be stopped at 30° while 
boiling, and the syrup be poured into well-closed 
vessels, previously rubbed with oil of turpentine, 
and the surface of the gum be covered with a 
This method is_ tolerably 
When it 
is desired to solidify the gun, the boiling syrup 
is poured into small flat tin vessels, placed upon 
a hot-air stove, kept at a temperature of from 
At the end of 24 hours the 











' GUNPOWDER. 

(4194) GUNNY. a 

Goonpat, Gooni, Pat, Gooni, BENG. 

Guz Hryp. | Gooni, TEx. — 

A strong, coarse sack-cloth manufactured in 
Bengal, for making into bags, sacks, and packing 
generally. ‘I'he material from which this article 
is manufactured is the fibre of two plants of: the 
genus Corchorus; viz, Corchorus olitorius, and 
Corchorus capsularis, (Beng. Pat), both, but 
particularly the first, are extensively cultivated 
throughout lower Bengal. Besides a large do- 
mestic consumption of gunny, the whole rice, 
paddy, wheat, sugar, saltpetre, &c, of the 
country, as well as the pepper, coffee, and other 
foreign produce exported from Calcutta, are pack- 
ed in bags or sacks made of this article; and 
which is put to similar uses all over India, and 
other places to which it is exported.---MeCulloch. 
Faulkner. Yt is woven of various lengths and 
generally about 8 inches wide. Buchanan de- 
scribes the process of growing the hemp and pre- 
paring the article in the neighbourhood of Ban- 
galore.—Rokde. M. S. 8. The sugar of India is 
brought to England in them, and they are very 
largely exported to America for packing their 
cotton. In the year 1850-51, the Gunnies and 
Gunny cloth exported from Calcutta were in num- 
ber 9,035,713, valued at Rs. 2,159,782, two 
thirds of this amount being sent to North America, 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, Pinang and 
Singapore, besides this 58,950 gunny bags were 
exported from Madras and Bombay, re-exports to 
the'value of half a lac of Rupees. ‘The kind of 
cloth of which the Gunny bags are made, is call- 
ed in Bengal, “ Chadu,” in ‘Tamil « Koni,” Tel. 
Goni also ‘“ Tat.” It is of three different kinds, 
and is always woven in pieces from three quarters 
to one cubit wide, of which two or three are 
sown together, at the sides, into one piece, before 
offering it for sale. The first kind, intended for 
bedding is four to five cubits lone, and from two 
aud a quarter to three cubits wide, and sells at 
about 8 rupees per 199 pieces. Secondly that 
intended for covering bales of cloth is of the 
same dimensions, but is thicker than the former 
kind, and costs from 6 to 10 rupees per 100 
picces. Thirdly that intended for making rice 
and sugar bags, is five cubits long and one and 
a half; or one and a quarter cubit, wide, and ten 
bags cost four or five rupees. On all the Eastern 
frontier, a great proportion of the women are 
clothed with coarse cloth, made from the Jute.— 
See Corcnorvs. 

(4195) GUNDUNA. Atuium Porrum. Leek. 

(4196) GUNPOWDER. | 
Krudt, Pulver, Dan. Pulvis pyrius, Lat, 
Buskruid, Dut, | Proch, Pon. 
Poudre Fr. Polvora, Port. 
Pulver, Schiesspulver, Ger. |: Poroch, Rus. 

Baroot, Daroo, Guz. and Polvora, Sp. 
Polvere, Iv (Hin. Krut, Sw, 

A well known inflammable powder, which is 

composed, of certain proportions of nitre, sulphur 
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GUTTA PERCHA. 
and charcoal, reduced to a powder, and mixed 


intimately together.— Faulkner. 

(4197) GUNTA BARINGA. 

Sheerudek, Tam. Ghentoo barunghie, TEL. 

Cund baruaghie, Dux. Barnughie, Sans. | 

Gunta baringa is the root of a plant growing 
in the hills abowt Lamsingi to the W. of Vizagapa- 
tam. It is mentioned by Ainshe p. 112. (Ist 
Ed. 4to,) under its Tamil name “ chirudekku.” 
(Honorable Mr. Elliot). The same drug is con- 
tained in the Canara and Travancore collections : 
the plant yielding these roots is unknown.—M. 
E. /. R. This root continues to be used in 
Southern India by native practitioners as a febri- 
fuge. Ainslie says,“ it is a small, knobby, somewhat 
warm and slightly bitterish tasted root which 
the natives prescribe in fever and catarrhs. 
From the word Paringhee, it is perhaps brought 
from some foreign country.” From its low price 
Dr. Cleghorn is inclined to think this improba- 
ble and he is not without hopes of soon ascer- 
taining to what plant it belongs. Of its abso- 
lute antiperiodic qualities nothing seems to be 
known with accuracy.—Jud. Anns. Med. Sci. for 
April 1856, page 397. An infusion or decoc- 
tion of the leaves and tender shoots of this plant, 
the Vyteans consider as attenuant and diaphoretic : 
they are said to be slightly bitter and not un- 
pleasant to the taste.—_dinslie’s Mat. Med. page 
112. 


(4198) GURANYO ALOO. Dioscorea 
RuBpeLtLa.—Red Swect Yam. This is an oblong 
and red skinned root, tuberous, deeply tinged 
with red under the skin, but the colour does not 
penetrate deep; they are sometimes as much as 
three feet long in a rich hght soil. —Ztiddel?. 


(4199) GURANYO ALOO LAL. Dios- 
COREA VPureurea.—Purple Yam. Root ob- 
long ; throughout of a lighter or dark purple, but 
always considerably deep in tinge. ‘Tus colour is 
permanent.—iddell, Gemmy kund. Dioscorea- 
atro purpurea.—Another species. Tubers sub- 
rotund purple throughout, very large, of an ir- 
regular, smooth, roundish shape, and growing 
near the surface, so as to appear in dry weather 
through the cracks they make by raising the soil 
over them.—iddell. | 

(4200) GUR-BATAS. Root of a_ climber 
brought to Ajmere from Delhi: has a bad smell: 
is considered astringent and cooling; much used 
in horse mesalihs : four scers for one rupee.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 135. ; 


(4201) GURJUN OIL. Gursun Ka TEL.— 
Oleo-resinous liquid afforded by several species 
of Dipterocarpus: deep brown, transparent, of 
nauseous odour; sometimes thick and white.— 
See DIPTEROCARPUS. 7 

(4202) GUTTA PERCHA. According to 
Dr. Montgomerie, this word is a pure Malayan 
one, gutta meaning the gum or concrete juice of 


GUTTA PERCHA. 

a plant, and percha the particular tree from which 
this is procured. The ch is not pronounce‘ 

hard, like a &, but likethe ch in the English wort 
perch. tis the concrete juice of a forest tree, 
a native of the shores of the Straits of Malacca, 
Borneo, and the neighbouring countries. The 
natives had themselves discovered its valuable 
properties before they became known to Huro- 
peans. ‘They constructed whips, buckets, and 
vessels of various kinds out of the hardened juice, 
and thus excited the attention of travellers to a 
snbstance which has since been applied to a vast 
variety of domestic and scientific purposes in Great 
Britain. Their method of proceeding, however, 
has been of the most destructive kind, especially 
since the demand of a European market for this 
substance has had to be met. Instead of economis- 
ing their treasure, as is done in the case of the 
caoutchouc, by tapping the tree and allowing its 
juice to ooze gradually from the incision, they 
fell the trees at once, and removing strips of bark 
at intervals, collect indeed a large quantity of sap 
at one time, but destroy all future supplies from 
that source. This wholesale destruction of the 
gutta trees, which are naturally slow of growth, 
must, if unchecked, necessarily involve the des- 
truction of the traffic, which is now so brisk anc 
advantageous in this article. To put any check 
upon these proceedings is said, moreover, to be 
extremely difficult ; hecause each set of explorers, 
in searching after these trees, is more anxious for 
present profit, than for future benefit, to the 
trade. A very small quantity, comparatively 
speaking, is to be obtained by tapping, and it is 
evidently to the interest of the first comers to get 
a full supply of sap for themselves, without con- 
sidering those who came after, and who might 
very probably cut down the trees if they had been 
spared previously. ‘The first accounts which reach- 
ed us of these trees were given by the late Dr. Mont- 
vomerie, of Bengal, who appears to have been 
the first person to notice the native use of this 
substance: this was in 1842. In 1843, Dr. 
DD’ Almeida presented a specimen of their inspissat- 
ed juice to the Royal Society of Arts, and des- 
cribed some of the advantages which would accrue 
from its use. This communication led to no re- 
sults; but another, made shortly after by Dr. 
Montgomerie, was more successful, so that by 
the united efforts of these gentlemen Gutta Percha 
was introduced to public notice, and soon told 
its own tale to manufacturers. They could 
not be blind to the advantages offered by a ma- 
terial possessing many of the properties of caout- 
chouc, with others in addition essentially its own. 
The abundance of the supply also encouraged 
invention, and in a very short time Gutta Percha 
was applied to multifarious uses, and becamea 
valu@ble auxiliary in the arts. The tree which 
produces this substance is from sixty to seventy 
feet high, and three or four feet in diameter. Its 
foliage is of a pale green on the upper side, and 
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covered: with reddish-brewn hairs beneath. ' Spe- Singapore ‘for ‘stipplies df the ‘article,’ when they 
cimens'of the flowers and” fruit are’ ‘exetedingly have the means of supply” close at hand.’ The 
difficult to be obtained.” The tree flourishes litx- ! tree is also found in Borneo,‘ and I’ have little 
uriantly in alluvial tracts, at the foot of hills, | doubt is to be found. in most of the islands ad- 
and forms in meny places the principal part: of |jacent.” - Respecting the wholesale destruction 
the jungle in Such situations. From a'communica- ; of the frees, the same writer observes,“ The 
tion of Sir W.: J. Hooker to the London Journal: quantity of gutta obtained from esch tree varies 
of Botany, it appears that numerous well-dried | from five to twenty catties, so that, taking the 
specimens of the Gutta Percha, though unfortu- average at ten eatties, which is a tolerable liberal 
nately without corollas, were sent to England, | one, it will require the destruction of ten. trees. to: 
by Mr. Lobb, during his totanical mission in the produce one picul. . Now the quantity exported 
Kast, accompanied by sections of the wood, which | from Singapore to Great Britain and the Con- 
is peculiarly soft, fibrous and spongy, pale-colour- | tinent, from 1st January 1847 to July, 1847, 
ed, and traversed by longitudinal receptacles or | amounts to 6,918 piculs, to obtain which 
reservoirs, filled with the gum, forming ebony | 69,180 trees must have been sacrificed. How 
black lines. “-Application was then made to Dr. | much better would it, therefore, be to adopt the 
Oxley, of Singapore, for flowering specimens, and | method of tapping the tree, practised by the Bur- 
these were immediately supplied by him in the | nese in obtaining the caoutchoue from the Ficus 
most obliging manner, and transmitted to Eng- | edastica, (viz., to make incisions in the bark, 
Jand in a thin box, 'S4op and bottom of which placing bamboos to receive the sap, which runs 
were made of sheetsof the rum itself (now de- | out freely) than to kill the goose in the manner 
posited in the Museum of the Royal Gardens at they are at present doing. ‘I'rue, they would not 
Kew.) From the more accurate knowledge ob- | at first get so much from a single tree, but the 
tained by means of these specimens, Sir W: J. | ultimate gain would be incalculable, particularly 
Hooker was able to refer the plant to Dr./as the tree seems to be one of slow growth, 
Wight’s new genus of Sapotacew, called Isonan-| by no means so rapid as the Ficus elastica.. I 
dra, and to name the plant /senandra gutta. After | should not de surprised if the demand in- 
the natives have cut down the full-grown trees, | creases, and the present method of extermi- 
they make ringsin the bark at the distance of! nation be persisted in, to find a sudden ces- 
every ten or twelve inches,: placing under each, | sation of the supply.” The great peculiarity 
as they make it, a cocoa-nut shell, or the spathe | which makes Gutta Percha convenient and va- 
of a palm, asa receptacle for the milky sap which | luable for a variety of purposes is, that when 
begins to flow immediately that the incision is plunged mto boiling water, it becomes so soft 
made. ‘The sap is collected in bamboos, taken | and plastic as to be easily moulded into any de- 
to their houses, and boiled in order to drive off | sired form, and this form it permanently retains 
the watery particles, and inspissate it to the pro- | on cooling. It was the discovery of this fact 
per consistence. Boiling appears necessary when | which first led the Malays to fabricate it into 
the juice is collected in large quantity, but when whips, and subsequently into basins, jugs, shoes, 
a small quantity is allowed to exude from a fresh- | traces, &e. The Medical profession soon became 
ly-wounded tree, and is collected and moulded by | aware of its extreme value and applicability in 
the hand, it consolidates perfectly in a few mi- | the practice of surgery. Dr. Oxley early dis- 
nutes, and has all the appearance of the prepared | covered it to be “ the best and easiest application 
articles. Gutta Percha when quite pure is grey- | ever vet discovered in the management of frac- 
ish white, but it is generally brought to market | tures, combining ease and comfort to the patient, 
of‘a reddish-brown hue. ‘This is ascribed to chips | and very much lessening the trouble of the Sur- 
of the Bark, which fall into the sap and give it | econ.” He also employed it for bougies, cap- 
their colour, but in addition to this there are |sules, tubes for syringes, &c.” Gutta Percha 
frequently other matters, such as saw-dust, pur- tubing has been found extremely useful for water 
posely introduced'as adulterants. Dr. Oxley, | service, and for the conveyance of. sound. Its 
of Singapore, in an interesting description of this extraordinary strength fits it for the former use 
substance, first printed in a Singapore periodical, | in a remarkable degree. A series of interesting ex- 
in the year 1847, states that the tree which | periments were made two or three years ago at 
yields Gutta percha was formerly very abundant |the Birmingham waterworks, to ascertain the 
on that island, but already all the large tim- strength of tubes of $ inch diameter, and } inch 
ber has been felled, and few and but very small | thickness. These were attached to the iron main, 
plants are to be found.’ “The range of its | and subjected for two months to a pressure of 
growth,” he'says, “ appears to be considerable, it | two hundred feet head of water. without being 
being found all-up the Malayan peninsula, as in any way deteriorated. In order to. ascertain 
as Penang, where I have ascertained it ‘be | the maximum strength of the tubes, they were 
abundant, although as yet the ighabitants do not’! connected with the Company’s hydraulic proofing 
seem to be aware of the fact; several of the mer- pump, the regular load of which is 250 ‘ibs. on 

the Square inch. At this point they were uiaffect- 
















































cantile houses there having sent down-orders to 
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ed, and .the pump was,, worked.up, to.397 bs., 
but tothe. astonishment of every one the tubes 
still remained perfect, It was then proposed to 
work the pymp up to 500, ,but it was found 
that the lever of the valve, would bear no mare 
weight. [he utmost power, of the hydraulic 
pump, therefore, was ineffectual to buirst these 
tubes. Inthe'conduction of sound gutta, percha 
is also found remarkably useful. Speaking tubes 
of this substance for the conveyance of messages 
are now fitted up in mines, railway stations, pri- 
sons, workhouses, hotels, and other large esta- 
blishments. Partially deaf persous are found to 
appreciate its value: an ingenious apparatus for 
their use has been devised, including the distri- 
bution of the gutta percha tubing over achurch 
or other large building, so that, by seating them- 
selves at particular parts where these tubes ter- 
mniuate, such persons are able to hear distinctly 
the sermons or specches delivered therein, Grutta 
percha is also brought to the aid of the architect 
in the ornamental work of the interior of houses. 
It appears to be admirably adapted for cornices 
and eentres for ceilings, also for picturc-frames, 
and many other uses to which plaster and papier 
machie have hitherto been applicd. It has Itke- 
wise been employed for door handles and plates, 
for kuife handles, vases, baskets, &e., for the 
stopping of decayed teeth and for printing tn 
relief. The clear, sharp impression it receives, 
and the toughness of the substance, have made 
it very useful in books for the blind, and in maps 
embossed for their benefit. In solution this sub- 
stance is employed in waterproof clothing ; 
mixed with caoutchouc and other substance i is 
made into a light, porous, spongy material, suit- 
ed for stuffing or forming the seats of chairs, 
cushions, and mattresses. Springs of clocks, 
clasps, belts, garters and string, are prepared 
from the modification of the above aimuixture, 
while moulds and balls of eutta percha are pro- 
duced of a hardness suflicient to bear turning in 
the lathe, like wood or ivory. A varnish may also 
be made in which gutta percha, being the prin- 
cipal ingredient, may be used to give a water- 
proof covering to other substances. Gutta percha 
dissolves at ordinary temperatures, and_ still 
better at a higher heat in sulphuret of carbon. 
‘The solution leaves behind on a glass plate a thin 
coating, possessing all the properties of gutta 
percha, unaltered. Paste-board boxes coated 
over with this may be made to hold water. 
Electrical experiments are aided by the use of 
rutta percha, for it has been found by Dr. Fara- 
day to possess high insulating power. A letter 
from this. distinguished philosopher, published 
in the “‘ Philosophical Magazine,” in March 1848, 
gives the following among other particulars ;— 
“A good piece of gutta percha will insulate as 
wellas an equal piece of shell-lac whether it be 


* 1 


in the form.of a. sheet, a rod, or filament ; but 


being tough and flexible when cold, as well ag soft 


GUETA PERCHA. 
when, hot, it, will. serve etter .than shell-lac, in 
many cases. where,the.. brittleness of the. latter 
ig an. iuconvenience. . Thus it makes yery good 


handles for carriers of electricity in experiments 


on induction, not being liable -to fracture ; in the 
form of thin band or string,, it wekes an excellent 
insulating suspender ; a piece of .it-in sheet makes 
a most convenient insulating basis. for anything 
placed on it. It forms excellent insulating plugs 
for the stems of .gold-leaf electrometeys,: when 
they pass through sheltering tubes, and larger 
plugs supply good insulating feet for extemporary 
electrical arrangements : cylinders of it, half an 
inch or more In diameter, haye great stiffuess, 
and form excellent insulating pillars. Because 
of its good insulation, it is also an excellent sub- 
stance for the excitement of negative electricity. 
It is hardly possible to take one of the soles sold 
by the shoemakers out of paper, or into the hand, 
without exciting it to sucha degree as to open 
the leaves of an electrometer one or more inches ; 
or if it be unelectrified, the slightest passage over 
the hand or face, the clothes, or almost any other 
substance, gives 1tan electric state. Some of the 
euttp percha is sold in very thin sheets, resem- 
bling, in appearance, oiled silk ; and if a strip of 
this be drawn through the finvers, it is so electric 
as to adhere to the hand or aitract pieces of pa- 
per. ‘The appearance is such a3 to suggest the 
making of a thicker sheet of the substance into a 
plate-clectrical machine for the production of ne- 
vative clectricity. ‘Then as to inductive action 
through the substance, a sheet of it is soon con- 
verted into an excellent electrophorus ; or it 
may be coated, and used in place of a Ley- 
den jar, or in any of the many other forms 
of apparatus dependent on inductive action.” 
The properties thus noticed could hardly fail 
to brig this substance into use in telegraphic 
communication. Being flexible, impervious to 
water, and possessing insulating power, it is the 
most efficient of all substances as a_ coating or 
tubing for the copper wire of submarine tele- 
oraphs. Thus it aids in producing the most mar- 
vellous annihilation’ of time and space our age 
has yet witnessed. Gutta percha has beén an- 
alysed by Dr. Maclagan, who obtained as its per 
centage composition, carbon 86°36 ; hydrogen 
12°15; the remainder 1:49, was most probably 
oxygen absorbed from the air during the process 
of purifying it, as the substance whilst heating 
on the vapour bath acquired a brown colour, 
Respecting the purification of gutta percha, Dr. 
Oxley gives a good hint to manufacturers when 
he says that gutta ought not to require an elabo- 
rate process: the simple boiling in. water, and 
rolling out into sheets, whence all foreign matter 
can be easily picked off, is the only. process he 
empltis, and this he thinks would be ‘generally 
sufficient, if manufacturers in giviag their orders 
would take the precaution of requiring that the 


article should be strained through a cloth at the 
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time of its collection, and if they would-encour- 
age the natives todo this, by offering a some- 
what higher price for gutta percha so prepared. 
A vast deal of trouble and expense might, in his 
opinion, be saved in this way, and the various 
processes rendered unnecessary, which have from 
time to time been suggested for the purification 
of gutta percha. The preparation of this sub- 
stance for use is carried on ona large scale in 
the following manner ;—the lumps of gutta as 
they are received at the factory are first brought 
within the action of a vertical wheel, on the face 
of which are fixed three knives, which, as the 
wheel moves at the rate of two hundred revolu- 
tions, per minute, rapidly cut the lumps into 
thin slices, discovering whatever adulterating 
materials may be contained therein. ‘The gutta 
thus torn up is not uniform in colour or texture, 
but it is rendered so by the subsequent opera- 
tions. It is first softened by soaking in hot water 
(by which also the att and other impurities be- 
come separated from it) and then thrown into a 
rotating machine, where it 1s dragged asunder 
by jagyed teeth and reduced to fragments. These 
fragments fall into water, which still further 
tends to purify them, and are then softencd ito 
a paste in hot water, kneaded, and rolled between 
heated cylinders, so that all parts may become 
thoroughly mixed and umform. It may be then 
rolled out into sheets between steel rollers, or 
passed in the mass through heated iron cylin- 
cers, and made into tubes, or converted to the 
thousand purposes of ornament or use which 
we have briefly indicated. In the Great Ixhibi- 
tion, gutta percha was seen in a vast variety of 
forms, but none were more interesting than those 
which illustrated the successive stages of its 
manufacture. ‘The original lump, the slices, the 
shreds, the kneaded mass, the sheets ready for 
use ; allappeared there. A very ingenious adap- 
tation of the substance to making stereotype 
plates attracted much notice. A mould is taken 
by pressure of a page of type with woodcuts, in 
gutta percha ; from this mould a cast is obtain- 
ed on a cylinder of gutta percha, and from this 
last tHe printing is carried on. An hour, it is 
said, suffices to make both mould and cylinder. 
See ISONANDBA; also PAUCHONTEE.—TZomlinson. 

(4208) GUTTIFERA, Jussiexn. (Ciust- 
ace#, Lindl.) Trees, rarely shrubs, sometimes 
parasitic climbers, aboundjng in yellow, resinous 
juice, branches opposite, often four sided: Leaves 
decussately opposite, coriaceous, shining, without 
stipules. Flowers perfect or polygamous, usual- 
ly terminal, sometimes axillary, articulated with 
their peduncles. Calyx 2, 4 or 6 leafed, persis- 
tent. Petals equal in number to leaflets of the 
calyx, alternating with them or opposite, occa- 
sionally numerous. Stamens usually numerous, 
free, united into a ring, or tube, or into separate 
bundles. Disk fleshy, angled or‘lobed. Ovary one 
to 5 or many-celled. Ovules solitary or twin, 


GYMNEMA. 

erect or ascending, in a single-celled ovary, about 
4 or many attached to central placente. Stigma 
peltate or radiate. Fruit capsular, drupaceous, 
or baccate. Embryo without albumen, straight. 
The Guttiferee are allied to Ternstroemiaceze and 
to Hypericinese, and are found in the tropical 
parts of Asia and of America. Many of the spe- 
cies yield a yellow, resinous juice like Gamboge, 
useful both as a pigment and as a medicine. ‘The 
fruit of some is edible, the seed oily, and the 
wood hard and useful as timber.—Aoyle. ‘The 
Guttifers, are a small natural order of Exogenous 
Plants, inhabiting the hotter parts of tropical 
countries in both the Old and New World. ‘Their 
fruit is succulent, Juicy, and in many cases re- 
sembling a large apple or orange. The Mango- 
steen (Garcinia Mangostana) is probably the most 
delicious of any known ; but it has never been 
seen in a fresh state in Europe, for the tree will 
hardly exist out of its native, humid, heated at- 
mosphere in the Indian Archipelago. ‘The most 
remarkable product of this order is an acrid, 
purgative, yellow gum-resin. In one of its forms 
this is the Camboge or Gamboge of commerce. 
This substanee is well known as a yellow pig- 
ment, as also a purgative medicine. ‘The plant 
which yields the Gaimboge of commerce is still 
unknown. The London College of Physicians 
in their ‘ Pharmacopiia’ refer it to some species 
of Garcinia, others refer it to species of Cambo- 
gia, Xanthochymus, Hebradendron, and Stalag- 
mitis. ‘The Mast India Tacamahaca is yielded 
by a species of Calophyllum. ‘The Butter or 
Tallow-Tree of Sierra Leone is the Pentadesina 
butyracea. The fruits of many species are es- 
teemed, besides the Mangosteen. The Mam- 
mee Apple, or Wild Apricot of South America, 
is said to be very delicious, Its seeds are anth- 
elmintic ; its flowers yield on distillation a spirit 
known as Eau de Creote, and wine is obtained by 
fermenting its sap. The large berries of the 
Pacourynva (Platonia insignis) of Brazil are 
highly prized on account of their delicious flavour. 
The fruits of several species of Garcinia besides 
the Mangosteen, are brought to table in the 
countries where they grow, but they are regarded 
as very inferior. ‘The blossoms of Mesua ferrea 
are remarkable for their fragrance, and are sold 
in the bazars of India under the name of Nag- 
kesur.— Engl. Cyc. Vol. Il. p. 5. | 

(4204) GYMNEMA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order sclepiadacee. It 
has a sub-urceolate 5-cleft corolla, the throat 
usually crowned by five scales or teeth inserted 
in the recesses between the segments of the corol- 
la. The stamineous corona is wanting. The 
anthers terminate by a membrane, the pollen 
masses are erect, fixed by the base. The folli- 


cles smooth. Seedscomose, generally marginate. 
The species are usually twining shrubs, natives of 


the East Indies, the tropical parts of Australia, 
and Equinoctial Aftica. The leaves are opposite, 
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membranous, aid fiat. The umbels interpetiolar 
and cythose. Inthe greater number of species the 
stamens are not usually naked, but are furnish- 
ed with a. gland-like body or fleshy tuft at the 
base ofeach filament.—Hng. Cyc. A dye of an ex- 
cellent ‘quality has been obtained from a twining 
plant, Gymnema’ (Asclepias) tingens. It is a 
native of Pegu: but ‘grown in Burmah, where 
a green dye is extracted from its leaves.— 
Simmonds. Dr. Wight in Icones gives Gymnema 
Decaisneatium, 1271; elegans, 830; hirsutum, 
1271-72 ; -lactiferum, 343 ; sylvestre, 1271-349 ; 
tingens, var. cordifolia, 593 ; tingens, var. ova- 
lifolia, 592. 

(4205) GYMNEMA LACTIFERUM, Cow- 
Plant, or Milk-Bearing Gymnema, has an_ erect 
stem, ‘or rather twining ; the leaves are on short 


petioles, ovate, bluntly acuminated, usually un- 


equal-sided ; the umbels many-flowered, shorter 
than the petioles ; the throat of the corolla crown- 
ed by five fleshy tubercles; the tube furnished 
with double pilose lines running from the tuber- 
cles. Itis anative of Ceylon, where the milk 
of the plant is sometimes substituted for cow’s 
milk, and the leaves are boiled with food. 


(4206) GYMNEMA TINGENS, is a native 
of Pegu. It has a twining glabrous stem, cor- 
date leaves, acuminated to oval ; the umbels or 
corymbs often twin, at first shorter than the pe- 
tioles, and at length spirally elongated; the 
glands of the filaments one-half shorter than the 
stamens; follicles cylindrical, spoon-shaped ; 
stigma simple, oval, mutic, crowning the tube of 
the corolla, and therefore exceeding the stamens. 
The flowers are largish, numerous, and of a pale- 
yellow colour. The calyx 5-cleft to the base. 
From the leaves of this plant a green dye is pre- 
pared by the Bunnese. Seventeen species of 
this genus are enumerated, none of them of any 
particular interest. (Lindley, Veyetable King- 
dom ; Don. Dichlamydeous Plants.) 


(4207) GYPSOPHILA Sitenacum, Gyp- 
sophila Hlegans. ‘This is a genus of small creep- 
ing plants, flowers of various colours, and will 
grow in any common soil.— Riddell. 

(4208) GYROCARPUS, a genus of Plants 
containing few species, but these few are widely 
distributed—one being found in South America 
on the mountains of New Granada and Caraccas, 
a second on those of the Coromandel coast, and 
two others in the tropical parts of Australia. 
Gyrocarpus has, in conformity to the opinion of 
Mr. Brown, been considered as allied to, and by 
some it has been placed in, Lawracee. Blume 
refers it te his new order of IJlligerece. Dr. 
Lindley considers it has belonging to Combre- 
tacee. The flowers are polygamous or herma- 
phrodite; the perianth superior, 4- to 8-fid; 
stamens 4, opposite to divisions of perianth ; 
anthers 2-celled, with the cells opening by a 


valve from below upwards; drupe 1-seeded, 
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having attached to it two long membranous 
wings, the prolongation of two divisions of the 
perianth as in Dipterocarpee. The embryo is 
inverse; the cotyledons twisted spirally. ‘The 
American is so closely allied to the Asiatic spe- 
cles as to have been thought identical by’ Dr. 
Roxburgh. The latter grows to be a large tree 
with cordate leaves which are deciduous about 
the end of the rainy season; after which the 
flowers make their appearance in the cold wea- 
ther, but are shortly followed by the new leaves. 
The wood of this tree is whitish-coloured and 
very light. It is preferred whenever procurable 
for making the catamarans, or rafts, on which 
the natives come off to ships through the heavy 
surf of the Madras coast. 

(4209) GYROCARPUS JACQUINI. 

Tanuka, TEL. 

Grows to be a very large tree, is‘ chiefly a 
native of the inountainous parts of the coast of 
Coromandel. Leaves deciduous about the end 
of the wet season. Flowers during the cold 
season when the trees are naked, the leaves come 
out soon afterwards. ‘he wood of this tree 
which is white and very light, 1s employed to 
make catamarans (floats), when to be had, in pre- 
ference to any othcr.— Row. Rohde, M.S.&. 


(4210) GYPSUM is one of the varieties of 
native sulphate of lime, and is so named from 
yi, earth, and ge, to concoct ; ¢. e. formed or 
concocted in the earth. The structure is fibrous 
and earthy. It is widely distributed throughout 
the world, and was well known to the ancients, 
who applied it to many of the same uses for 
which it is valued at the present day. In En- 
gland it abounds in the London and other clays, 
but its great repository is in the rock commonly 
called new red sandstonc. Numerous quarries 
exist in that formation, and those of Derbyshire, 
South Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire are in high 
repute. The better sorts of Derbyshige-gypsum 
are employed in the Staffordshire potteries, as an 
ingredient ‘in certain kinds of earthenware and 
porcelain, and also in making moulds for such 
articles of pottery as cannot be shaped on the 
common wheel. The finest pieces of this gyp- 
sum are reserved for ornamental purposes, such 
as vases, small statues, &c., of which a consider- 
able manufacture exists in Derby. Gypsum in 
this form generally bears the name of aladuster, 
(‘There is some doubt as to the derivation of this 
word, but it is supposed to be from 4% without, 
and AaBor, a handle, referring toa vase or box 
without handles, for containing perfumes.] and 
is remarkable for its softness, purity of colour, 
and fragile character: once soiled, its purity 
cannot be restored by ordinary washing, and 
it is also extremely liable to crack. Articles of 
delicate workmanship in this material are there- 
fore preserved under glass. Alabaster abounds 
in the tertiary strata of Montmartre, near 
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Paris, aud sometimes it forms ‘entire hills, as by the sculptor, but, its treatment... when :.em- 
wee 


In the ‘lyrolese, Swiss, and Italian. Alps it | ployed by the former, varigg, .sqmewhat.; 
is found upon the primitive rocks, often of 
the purest white, especially at .Montiers, near 


Mont Blanc, and near the summit of Mont Cenis. 
Gypsum, when calcined and reduced to powder, 
can be. brought to a pulpy mass..by admixture 


with water, aud is the well known. Plaster of 


Paris. This taass very soon: sets, or returns to 
the solid farm, giving out, while in the act of do- 
ing so, a considerable degree. of heat. Advan- 
tage is taken of this fact in the use of gypsum 
as a material for casting and taking impressions. 
The writings of Theophrastus and other Greek 
authors show that this use of gypsum was known 
to them. They distinguished two kinds of gyp- 
sum, the pulverulent and the compact ; the lat- 
ter was obtained in lumps, which were burnt in 
furnaces, and then reduced to powder. This 
powder, tHixed with water, formed a cement for 
buildings, and wac-uee"used for taking impres- 
sions. Casts were taken in gypsum from the 
living face : from the moulds thus formed other 
casts were taken in wax, that soft material allow- 
ing any imperfections which had occurred in the 
plaster casts to be rectified. Gypsuin was also 
employed in stucco work for wreaths, medallions, 
and other ornaments of ceilings, cornices, Xc. 
The purest gypsum is requirec in making casts : 
the best part of the crystalline gypsum rocks of 
Newark is well adapted for that purpose.  ‘l'his 
should be quarried in dry weather, stacked un- 
der covered sheds, and conveyed to the place of 
manufacture in a perfectly dry state. Here it is 
sorted into two or three qualities, the central 
part of each block, which is the finest and_ best, 
being selected. ‘The calcining ovens are heated 
with billet-wood, and the ‘gypsum, previously re- 
duced to small pieces, is thickly strewn on thie 
floor of the oven to the depth of five or six 
inches. ‘The door is then closed, and kept in 
that state for twelve hours, after which it 1s 
opened, but the gypsum 4s left for two or three 
hours, lairer. "Jit is then placed in covered box- 
woe Us, and finally ground between 
hrough a lawn sieve. This pro- 
sum fit for medal-casting, and 
ses. Gypsum in this powdered 
* geserved uninjured for any length 
a Piectly oie from the air, but 
ante Pedy impossible, it is better not to 
as this is near aan ‘ ge: 
nremare a lara’ quantity at one time. lhe quali- 
ee ider may be tested by an experienc- 
by OF Une por mply by squeczing it in the hand : 
eo een htly, like wheat-flour, it is good ; 
if it cohere sig" > eee a a es 
but if it fall to: | leces 1mmedia y; i 1as seen 
injured by damp-- , 


oe ‘or some hour 
“stones, and run 
cess gives a gy! 
other fine purp 












of anhydrous sulphate of lime (artificial) is 2. 927. 
Alabaster is not so often used by the lapidary 


95 


In the beking of the gypsuln . 
care must be taken got to overheat teGFH: will as: 
sume the crystalline ch@"&tter ofamhydrite, and not 


he addition of water. The specific gravity ao 
—o. ental alabaster. is acompact substance differing 
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yeneral practice with harder atanes ;, therefore 
we give a short abstract.of the. -description fur- 
nished to M. Holtzapffel by the best Japidgnies.:~—— 
In working alabaster to the required, fozms, ,.the, 
lapidary first employs the slitting-mill, which, is 
a thin plate of iron fixed on a. vertical splindle, 
and made to revolve with, moderate . velocity, the 
edge being. charged..vith . diamond powder, ..and 
lubricated with the oil of brick. ‘The. alabaster 
is then roughly ground at a voughing.or, .ead- 
mill, which is a flat circular plate of lead, fixed 
on a spindle, and travelling on a_ horigontal 
plane: this 1s abundantly supplied with ;coayse 
emery and water by means of a brush, The ala- 
baster is moved to and from. the .centre.. of the 
rapidly-revolving Jap, until all the marks. of the 
slitting-mill are removed, and the stone is, reduc- 
ed to a flat surface. ‘The .alabaster is - then 
smoothed at the same mull with. flour emery, 
after which itis removed to the wood-mull.: to Be 
smoothed. ‘This isa disk of mahogany used, 
with flour-emery and water: it is.more effective 
than the roughing-mill, because more... elastic, 
and because the slight roughness of its face from 
the rubbing up of the fibres of the wood act 
more quickly and satisfactorily than metal. ‘The 
alabaster is now ready for polishing, which is ac- 
complished at a Zis¢-mild with pumice-stone and 
water; but as the list, which is wound on spi- 
rally, is very elastic, flat works must be lightlf 
applied, or they will sink into the soft face of 
the list-mill, and become rounded at the edges. 
The polishing is completed at a leather lap, or 
thick piece of buff-leather, pasted on a wooden 
disk, and supplied with fine putty-powder and 
water. Sometimes the naked hand, and a little 
moistened putty-powder, are finally used for the 
last polish. Amber, coral, jet, malachite, stea- 
tite, turquoise, and some other substances, are 
treated in nearly, or exactly the same manner as 
alabaster. ‘The cleaning of alabaster is effected, 
as follows. The soiled object is immersed:in 
cold spring-water for four or five days ;. the water 
is then changed, and a small quantity of ‘lime is 
added, in which solution the alabaster is allowed 
to remain four or five days longer. It is then 
thoroughly rinsed, and exposed,-to dry in the 
open air. If the process fails.on the first...trial, 


it is repeated, and sometimes'a third application 


becomes necessary. Earthenware-pans should be 
used, ag wooden tubs stain the alabaster... Qb- 


jects that consist of several pieces willbe severed 


by this procesa, but can easily be. re-united swith 
plaster-of-Paris. The pores of the alabaster-will 
also be opened, and it will exhibit..itanatuzal 
granular and ..aparkling -- appearance sj but: the 
more opaque effect can be..restored by. asing 
putty-powder, applied with a rag or stick., Qri- 


& the above; it isa stalagmitic 
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HABENARIA ACUIFERA. 
carbonate ‘of lime; ofthe same hardness as mar- 
ble, awd weed ‘for similar purposes. It is found 
ofall shades; from ‘white to brown, and some- 
times‘veined with edloured zones.» The magni 
fideritBelvoni sarcepliages, purchased by Sir 
John Soune for 1,000 guirieas, and exhibited at 
his ititisenm, is of ‘staligmite.: There are also 
fine spedimeris ‘th ‘the Hgyptian Gallery of the 
British ‘Museam! Tomdutson. Extensive beds 
Of érystallitie ‘and ‘fibrous Gypsum and Selenite 
odéur'‘nedrEnnore, the Red Hills, Ootatoor, 
Tiagur, ‘Madura, Bangalore, Masulipatam, Hy- 
déatad;: and other localities. These are not 
put to’ any “use except in the vicinity of 
Madras: ‘Che substance can be purchased in 
most: bazars in India under the name of kulnar 
atid Aurpoora silasit, and is used in small doses 
is a'medicitie, but the Natives do not appear to 
be Adquaintetl with the uses of this mineral in 
taking casts, plastering and house decoration, or 
in nianufacturing Keene’s cement. The best 
qualities are from Ootatoor near Trichinopoly, 
the Chingleput: District, Sadras, Ennore, the Red 
Hills, Nellore, Masulipatam and Bangalore. ‘The 
only new localities for this mineral are Sadras, 
the Red Hills, and Nellore. It is now known to 
occur very abundantly in the Madras Presidency 
in two forms, the Fibrous and Crystalline Gyp- 
sums, both free from Carbonate of Lime, and well 
stited for the Manufacture of Plaster of Paris, 
for méulds, busts, statues or ornaments. The 
Fibrous Gypsum of Bangalore, ‘Tiagur and Nel- 
lore are the:thickest and best, it is not yet known 
in what strata they occur, as the accompanying 
Fossils have not yet been traced and the natives 
seem averse to show the localities for this mineral, 
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HEMATOXYLON CAMPEACHIANUM. 


though rewards of 20° Rupees have been offered 
for this ‘information.--M. EF: of 1857.—Orystal- 
lized Foliated sulphate of lime.—A fine transpa- 
rent crystal of selenite-in the shape of a ‘parallel- 
opiped was brought to Mr. Mason by a Burman, 
who said it was found in Amherst Province. 


-——-Mason. Granular Gypsum, is: found near 
18° 40’ N. Itis granular and friable, anddses 
not correspond in appearance to ordinary speci- 
mens; but Dr. Morton, who analyzed it, pro- 
nounced it a decided sulphate of lime. © A fine 
variety of fibrous gypsum, Sulphate of lime, Sha- 
koung, (Chinese,) is seen in some of the China 
shops; but it is brought, the Chinese say, 
from China. They use it in medicine, and 
say “itis very cooling’ !—Aason. Gypsum, 
is brought to Canton in abundance, from the 
North West of the Province, and is ground 
into powder, in mills. It is not usé as ma- 
nure by the Chinese, but mixed with oil to 
form a cement for paying boats after they have 
been caulked. ‘The powder is employed as a 
dentifrice, a cosmetic, and a medicine, and 
sometimes, also, is boiled to make a gruel in 
fevers, under the idea that it is cooling. 
The bakers who supplied the English troops at 
Amoy, in 1843, occasionally put it into the bread 
to make it heavier, but not, as was erroneously 
charged upon them, with any design of poisoning 
their customers, for they do not think it noxious ; 
its employment in colouring tea, and adulterat- 
ing the ping fa, or powder sugar, is also attribut- 
able to other motives than a wish to injure the 
consumers. — Williams’ Middle Kingdom, page 
242. 







HI. 


« (4211) HABENARIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Orchidacee. ‘I his 
genius has a rmgent hooded perianth, a 3-lobed 
entire spurred lip. There are three species na- 
tives of Great Britain, and Wight, in lcones, gives 
the. following ‘species of Southern Asia : affinis, 
1707; oephalotes, 1711; crinifera, 926 ; deci- 
piens, 1914; digitata, 1701; eliptica, 1706 ; 
fimbriata, 17.12'; foliosa, 1700 ; Heyneana, 923, 
1703-4 ; Jerdoniana, 1715; Lindleyana, 922 ; 
jongicalcarata, 9235 ; montana, 927,1714; ovalt- 
folia;:-b708-; :peristyloides, 1702; plantaginen, 


47465} platyphylla, 1709 ; rariflora, 924 ; Rich- 


ardiamal HALS > salaccensis, 922 ; trinervia, 1701 ; 


(0012) HABENABIA ACUIFERA. Thisele- 


gant species-of. habenaria is found in the ‘Tavoy 
forestsatdseveral other species of the: same 
pewas: dre: seattered over the Teuase 


vinces.—-Afason. ia 
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(4213) HADIWICKE. <A moderately hard, 
fine, close-grained, rather heavy Ceylon wood. 

(4214) HASMATITE, a name given to certain 
forins of the native Peroxide of Iron. When of 
a red colour it is called Red Hematite; and 
when brown, Brown Hematite—2ng. Cyc. — 

(4215) HASMATOXYLON, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Fabacee or Legu- 
minose. It has 5 sepals united into a perma- 
nent tube. ‘Ihe petals, 5 in number, are scarcely 
longer than the sepals. There are no stamens ; 
the filaments hairy at the basc ; the anthers with- 
out glands; style capillary. The legume is com- 
pressed, flat, lanceolate, acuminate at each end, 
9-seeded; thé sntures indehiscent; the valves 
bursting longifudinally.— Ey g. Cyc. — ee 


_ (4216) HABMATOXYLON CAMPEACHTA- 


NUM, Logwood, a tree common all over the 
West! India' islands. It is a low‘ spreading tree, 


= ‘a stem generlly crooked ahd deformed, 
951 


HEMODORACE A. 


seldom thicker than a man’s thigh; the bran- 
ches somewhat flexuose, terete, covered with 
whitish dots. In mountain and moist’ situa- 
tions it is unarmed, but in the plains, or where 
the tree is stunted, it is furnished with 
spines below the leaves; the leaves 2 or 4 from 
the same point, (an irregular, tough, tubercular 
prominence, }« pinnate, sometimes dividing in a 
bipinnate magher at the lowest pair of leaflets ; 
the leaflets 4-paired, shortly stalked, obovate or 
obcordate ; the racemes at first about the length 
of the leaf, afterwards, as the pods form, elongat- 
ing ; the flowers ‘on pedicles half an inch in 
length, yellow, and slightly fragrant; the calyx 
deeply 5-parted ; the lobes unequal, thrice mem- 
branous, purplish, deciduous; the tube short, 
green, and bell-shaped; the petals nearly equal, 
obovate, wedge-shaped at the base, scarcely long- 
er than the sepals; the stamens alternately short, 
inserted as also the petals) on the inside of 
the margin of the,,ersistent tube of the calyx ; 
anthers ovate ; ovary lanceolate, compressed, 
3-seeded ; style projecting beyond the stamens 
and petals; stigma capitate, expanded; the 
pods compressed, flat, lanceolate, acuminate at 
both ends, 2-seeded, not opening at the sutures, 
but bursting longitudinally by a division 
passing down through both the valves.—Eng. 
Cyc. This tree has been lately introduced 
into India. It grows readily and seeds abund- 
antly, but is remains to be seen whether it will 
attain a large size inthis country. It is a pro- 
mising tree and deserves attention.—JI. KZ. J. 
Report. It is principally imported into Britain 
as dye wood, cut into short lengths. We chip, 
grind, and pack it into casks and bags, ready for 
the dyers, hatters, and printers’ use, who esteem 
it as affording the most durable deep red and 
black dyes.—Simmonds. Logwood is noticed by 
Monardes for its medical uses. It is a powerful 
astringent, and may be employed as a substitute 
for kino, catechu, &e. In diarrhoea and dysen- 
tery the decoction is used with benefit.— Eng. 
Oyc. That grown in Jamaica is least valued, that 
of Honduras, Tobasco, and St. Domingo, fetches 
a somewhat higher price; but that imported 
from Campeachy direct, is the most esteemed. 
The annual imports into Liverpool are about 
1,300 tons from Honduras, 100 from Tobasco 
and 1,800 from Campeachy.— See Simmonds’ Com- 
mercial Products, p 484. 

(4217) HAZMODORACE.Y. Blood-Roots. 
Under this name Dr. Robert Brown proposed, 
inthe year 1810, to separate from the natural 
order Iridacee the genera Haemodorum, Conosty- 
lis, Anigezanthos, Phlebocarya Dilatris, Lanaria, 
Hlexstiera, and Wachendorfia. He remarked that 
theyre abundantly different, especially in being 
hexandrous, or in having the stamens, if only 
three in number, stationed opposite the petals, 
and in having the anthers 












, : ; opening on the side 
next the stigma ; the habit was moreover differ- | Ki 


HALCYONIDA. .. 
ent. This distinguished botanist. mentioned in 
connection with his.new order, -without actually 
adding it-Xiphidium. The latter.genus.has more 
recently been introduced along with Hagenbachia 
as an undoubted member, notwithstanding its 
having a superior ovary. -All the species have 
equitant leaves, and perennial -f{ascicled. - fibrous 
roots or bulb-like cormi; and there is also a 
general appearance of wool upon their flowers, in 
some cases to such an extent as to bury allthe outer 
surface. The order may be considered a connect- 


ing link between Jridace@ and Liliaceae. One spe- 


cies, Dilatris Heritiert, yields a dyeing matter in 
its rhizoma. The species occur in North America 
sparingly, and at the Cape of Good Hope; se- 
veral are described from the temperate parts of 
Australia, and some occur in Brazil. and the 
Mascana Islands. ‘The natives of Swan River 
live on the roots of some plants belonging to this 
order, especially of Hemodorum paniculatum and 
H. spiratum, which are mild and nutritious when 
roasted, but acrid when raw. One of the most 
intense bitters known is Aletris farinosa. There 
are 13 genera and 53 species.—Zug. Cyc. 


(4218) TIAIR. 

Hair, Dur. 

Poil, Fr. 

Haare, Huhaare, Ger. 

Ball, Guz. Lunn. 

Goats hair is Jargely exported from Bombay 
to England. It is much coarser than wool, and 
also inferior in other respects.—Huulkner. 
Bristles from the wild Boar and hair from the 
tail of the Elephant, are in use in India. 


(4219) HAIR POWDER. 


Polvere di cipri, Ir, 
Polvos de peluca, Sp. 


Pelo, Ir. 
Pelles, Lat. 
Pelo, Sr. . 


Poudre a poudrer, FR, 

Puder, Ger, 

Hair powder is generally made from pulverised 
starch, and perfumed with various scents.— 
Faulkner. 


(4220) HALCYONIDA, a family of Birds 
belonging to the Fissirostral Tribe, of the order 
Insessores, or Perching Birds, according to the 
system of Mr. Vigors. ‘This family includes the 
beautiful birds known by the name of K ingfishers. 
The following characters are assigned by Mr. 
Swainson to the JZalcyonide :—-Wings rounded, 
not formed for rapid flight. Feet very feeble. 
Toes in pairs. He makes the family consist of 
the following genera and sub-genera :—Genus 
Tamatia, comprising Tamatia, Cuvier; Capito, 


Vieillot; ZLyporniz, wagler; Monassa, Vieilloty ~ - 


and Brachypetes, Swainson.—Genus Halcyon, 
Swainson, including Dacelo, Leach; ffafeyon, 
Swainson ; Syma, Lesson ; Todiramphts, Lesson ; 
and Ceyx, Lacepede.—Genus dicedu, Linntouy 
comprehending Alcedo ; Ispida, Swainson. ; Feny- 
siptera, Vigors;  Alcyone,; Swainson.—-Genug, 
Lemprotila, Swainson.—Genus: Galbula, Lin- 
neeus (Brisson, we suppose, ‘1s meant ; .Linucus 
Mongepieach genus.)—Hng. Oye, wih 








‘mes. One of its species is arranged by Linne- 


~ HALIOTIDA. 


(4981) HALDIA MOORA. Sinera Moora. 
ote broaght to Ajmere mixed with haldi ; they 
tection Ghe vMed. Top. p.151.— 

(4299) SOULENTA. 











(4223) HALICORE, DUGONG. 
Pe age Dnyong, MaLay. , 

The Dugong is an inhabitant of the narrow 
seas of the Eastern Archipelago. Professor Owen 
denominated the Dugong of the archipelago Ha- 
licore indicus, in distinction from that of the 
northern coast of Australia, at a time when the 
formershad not been ascertained to frequent (as 
a Dugong of some kind is now known to do) the 
Malabar coast and Gulf of Calpentyn in Ceylon ; 
but it still remains to be proved that this is the 
true Malayan Dugong, however little reason there 
may seem to doubt it,—as there might equally 
have seemed little cause to suspect the distinct- 
ness of the Halicore. 


(4224) HALL. <A very soft, coarse, open- 
grained, light Ceylon wood, adapted only for 
very inferior work, and where durability is not 
required. 

(4225) HALIOTIDA, a family of Gastero- 
podous Mollusca, to which the shells commonly 
called Ear-Shells, or Sea-Kars, belong. Mr. 
Swainson, in his first series of ‘ Zoological Il- 
lustrations,’ observes, when writing on the 
Small-Holed Californian Ear-Shell (7Zaliotis Cali- 
forniensis, 1820-21), that “ the definitions given 
by conchologists up to that time were so imper- 
fect that they had left our knowledge of these 
shells nearly the same as in the time of Linnieus. 
Seventeen species only are enumerated in Mr. 
Dillwyn’s work ; although thirty-four have fallen 
within my own observation during the last few 
months.” Under the appellation Stomatia, he 
thus characterises the genus :—Shell pearly 
within, mostly coloured externally ; suborbicular 
or long, generally car-shaped and depressed. Ihe 
spire, in most species, prominent, but not pro- 
duced nor elongated; sometimes very small, 
marginal and inconspicuous. Aperture mostly 
longitudinal, in some species nearly orbicular, in 
others much elongated, always very large ; its 
edges entire, united at the upper part, and scarce- 
ly modified or altered in form by any postion 
of the last’ volution. Volutions from two to 
four. Muscular impressions two, seldom distinct, 
nearly marginal, and in the open part of the shell. 
Mr. Sowerby goes on to state that Stomatia ap- 

rs to be related to Healiotis, and is therefore 
rightly placed. by Lamarck among his Macrosto- 


us, he adds, as a Haliotas, under the name of ZH. 
imperforata. (Gmel). Mr. Sowerby does not 


pretend to discuss the question of their resem- 


blance to Lamarck’s Turbinacee ; but, ob- 
serves that in general form some,Qk Maem 





poisonous, and are carefully sepa- 


Pleurotomaria, Murchigonia, gag " 
thina.—Ling. Cyc. , ee 








HALOBAGACE-E. 


proach very nearly to some of Lamarck’s Mono- 
dontes. The Stomatie, he states in conclusion, 
are marine, and he says that all the species he 
has seen were brought from the East Indies and 
Australia. S8¢omatia has been found ata depth 
of seven fathoms, adhering to. Meleagring and 
corals. ‘The following: genera are referred by 


some writers to Haliotide, Brodegipia, Scissurelia, 







fochotoma, Jan- 


(4226) HALISPONGIA. According to the 


structure and composition ¥ the numerous spe- 
cies of Sponges, they may be divided into genera, 


If, in accordance with the observations of Dr. 
R. Grant, we consider sponges in three groups, 
one having a horny tubular structure, another 
containing calcareous spiculre, a third containing 
siliceous spicule, we may adopt the three generic 
types, Spongia, Calcispongia, ant Halispongia, 
of De Blainville. 2Zalispongia is thus characteris- 
ed :—Mass more or less rigid or friable, of irre- 
gular figure, porous, traversed by winding canals, 
which end in openings scattered over the surface ; 
substance subcartilaginous, supported by simple 
siliceous spicule. ‘Ihe species exhibit various ex- 


ternal forms, encrusting, branching, or foliaceous 
Dr. Fleming includes them under the title Halz- 
chondria.—ng. Cyc. 


(4227) HALMENDORA. A hard, fine, close- 


grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 


(4228) HALMILILE. A rather soft, though 


fine, but not very close-grained, heavy Ceylon 


wood. 
(4229) HALORAGACEA, Hippurids, a small 


group of Exogenous Plants, many of which inha- 


bit watery places, and all of which have minute 
inconspicuous flowers. In consequence of the 
calyx being superior, the embryo without much 
albumen, and some of them having four petals, 
they are often considered to form a peculiar sec- 
tion of Onagracee, or if separated from that 
order, are at least stationed in the immediate 
vicinity of it. Upon this supposition, they are 
looked upon as an imperfect condition of the 
Onagraceous type, bearing the same relation to 
it as Sanguisorbce to Rosacea, Chamelauciee to 
Myrtacee, or Mimose@ to other Fabacee. But 
in the present uncertainty regarding the true 
affinity of many natural orders of plants, we must 
not consider this a settled point. On the con- 
trary, it is not improbable that Haloragacee 
constitute an imperfect form of the great Epigy- 
nous group of Exogens, of which Onagracee are 
only one of the members. What renders it pe- 
culiarly difficult to determine the real affinity of 


this little group is, that as it 1s now constituted, it 
offers striking modifications of development both 
in the organs of vegetation and those of fructifica- 

tion. While Haloragis has a stem with a com- 
plete vascular organisation, and regularly con- 


HANDKERCHIEFS. | CHAR. 7s 

structed leaves, Myriophylium has its vasculay | facture and traffic in Southém India: ‘At the 
system reduced to a rudimentary: condition, and | Madras Exhibition of 1857, Handkerchiefs}: co- 
mm some of the species the ‘leaves themselves | lored, Madras ; red, Sydapet ; and‘ from Verta- 
appear orily in the form of filiform ramifications; pollam, were much admired for the-hatntony ‘and 
and im Hippuris, the development of the vascular | richness of the colors, and the superiority ‘of tex- 
systém of both stem and leaves is still further | ture.—JZ. E.SZ.R. Puteba Ramalinga Chetty 
reduced. In like manner in the flowers, Halora-| sent from Nellore Handkerchiefs (pocket), Jean 
gis has four pay, eight stamens, four stigmas, | Cambric Muslins, watered, (Rajabundar) and 
and four cellesiithe qyary; Proserpieaca has | what is called unbleached Drill, but it was good 
no petals, three stamens, three stigmas, and|Jean. These manufactures deserved: unqualified 
three cells to. the ovary ; and Hippuris has no approbation, especially the watered -Cambric, 
petals, one stamen, one stigma, and but one cell | which was exceedingly well done. ‘The Cotton 
to the ovary. Thi¥* latter genus is a common | Fabrics of Nellore were most teresting, excellent 

in quality and of great variety from the soarsest 
material to that which is very superior, and de- 


plant in the marshes and meadows of Eng- 
land, where it is vulgarly called Mare’s-Tail. 
served in the opinion of the Jury marked notice. 
—M. HE. J. RB. | a oe 


Damp places, ditches, and slow streams in Kurope, 
North America, Southern Africa, Japan, China, | 
Australia, and the South Sea Islands are the (4236) HANDKERCHIEFS OF SILK, are 
resort of this order.—Eng. Cyc. manufactured chiefly in Bengal and are known 
(4230) HAMAME]EDACEA), Witch- Hazels, | in the market as “ Bandanah,” ‘ Korah,” and 
a very small grov:; yéa¥oody Exogenous Plants, | « Chapah.” They are generally figured and of 
different colours. They are exported chiefly to 
the Burmese Territories and sold at from 14 to 


characterised by having a superior calyx, a defi- 

nite number of stamens half of which are usually 
5 Itupees each. Those of Madras manufacture are 
ordinary, always red in colour and chiefly used 


sterile, a 2-celled ovary, and an embryo in the 
midst of horny albumen. ‘There are only three 

genera in the gardens of England, Hamame- by the inhabitants, The coloured handkerchiefs 
lis, Trichocladus and Fothergilla. Some of the | manufactured at Ventapollem on the coast, which 
species are large forest-trees, affording good / are well known in foreign markets, are deserving 
timber, but nothing is known of any other use-| of notice. ‘Uhese were formerly highly prized 
ful property in the order. he order is related | for their superior qualities and colours, but they 
to Bruniacee, Cornacee, and Saxifragacee. The | have been driven from the markets by the Mad- 
species come from North America, Japan, China, | ras and Pulicat manufactures, which the commu- 
and the central parts of Madagascar and South nity prefer for their superior qualities and 
Africa. The kernels of Hamamelis Virginica | colours. Handkerchiefs of Madras of these su- 
are olly and eatable. ‘The leaves and bark are perior kinds are sold at 12 rupee each, and in- 
very astringent, and also contain a peculiar acrid | ferior sorts at 4 annas to 12 annas ; the colour of 
essential oil.—Hug. Cyc. the last description is very perishable. -The or- 


(4231) HAMAMELIS CHINENSIS, a plant | inary colour of the Madras Handkerchiefs is 
hitherto only known as a native of China though | red. Almost all the natives, Mahomedan and 
it grows on the Jyntia Hills; this, the Bow- | Hindoo, prefer them to those of other countries. 
ringia, and the little Nymphea, are three out of | Handkerchiefs Silk, for the Head. The principal 
many remarkable instances of our approach to / Site of their manufacture is Seringapatam in 
the eastern Asiatic flora.— Hooker, Him. Jour. | My sore; they are of super lor quality and of red 
Fol. Il, page. 318. and pink colours, they are in squares of 6 cubits, 


(4282) HAMPALEDE, a rather soft, fine and are in consequence of their gold lace borders, 


though open grained, heavy wood, of Ceylon. sold at 35 to 190 Rs. each. : 
(4833) HAMS, (4237) HANS-RAJ. Pararsoo-oosa. Leaves 


of a common plant found near water at Ajmeer ; 



























n, Dur. Proscintti, Ir. t 
kaa ie | Pecveatos Port. are heating and febrifuge.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 
Schinken, Gen. Okoroku, Rus. | 137. - 2 
Ham, Guz. Hind, | Jamones, Sr. . (4238) HAR, Harra, from Terminalia chebula, 


and other’ species, three in number, ‘comprise all 
the discarded myrobalans of our old pharmae- 
peias. The myrobalans as brought into Cash 
mere from Delhee and Harowtée, Hindusthan’ aad 
or to Aa peror the Dukan, are of four kinds namely; @urat 
pwards of 300 years old, and all that seems to | harra.— Astringent and purgative': vsed’ in mesa 
ear features of decay is'the external coating of ‘lihs: given in medicine to childréi'y four sévis foy 
ement.—Hrenoh’s Tour,p.34. > = = Fone rupee. Juyoal kara. Used in the sane way : 
(4238) HANDKERCHIEFS. Handkerchief | eight seers for one rupee. Chaipel harrai nsed only 
ieces: form a considerable article of manu-| in dy dit, ia fe ‘< r one rtipee. ‘The whole aie 
954 


The thighs of the Hog cured, smoked, and 
ried.—Fawlkner..- a 

(4284) HAMAYOON. In the vicinity of 
Jelhi is the ancient yet well preserved Mookub- 
ah or tomb of the -Kmperor Hamayoon. It is 









HARMALA RUTA.  HATB 
much weed. in dyeing.. According, to the. size.of proceeding from such person may: be prejudicial 
the. myrobalan,, its value. augments, 80: Abat. a | to the wound, therefore dt is customary on the 
very. large qne way be worth one hundred, rupees | entrance of every stranger to strew a few grains 
or. more, the natives believing that the very large |of hoormal upon a charcoal fire. The natives 
ones have the virtue of causiug purging by being | (with the exception of Sikhs and Hindoos) use 




































merely retained in the hands.—Genl. Med. Top. \these seeds internally against weagpess of sight 
p. 186. The Har or Harra, is, says Dr. Irvine, one | and retention of urine.—Dr. Hontgberger, page 


among the articles of the native materia medica | 284. ag ble : 
than which none is.more vaunted. It is.consi- | tee - 

dered to possess wonderful general deobstruent Pees “ae i - _, 
and purgative qualities Xe. Xc., while those who | nasa ne 





thus belaud it, are apparently not aware that this| isanul-Saur, ARAB, Irminakullie, Taw. 
is the chebulic myrobalan (Terminalia chebula)| Gowzaban, Guz, Hinp. Y@inapootoo nalikeh jem- 
Pers. moodoo, TEL. | 


of English pharmacopeias of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and long since deservedly neglected.— Gen. 
Med. Top. p. 153. 

(4239) HARDWARE. 


- Jgenkramvarer, DAN. | Chincaglio. It. 


_ These leaves resemble the tongue of the cow 
(hence its Asiatic name), the stalks are prickly, 
and covered with white spots. While fresh, the 
leaves have a strong smell like hemlock ; and are 
given by native practitioners in the form of de- 
coction in rheuinatism, syphilis, leprosy, and in 


| Yzerkramery, Dur, Quincalharia, Port. 
Clinguaillerie, Quincail- Mjeloizchuue — towaril, 


lerie, FR Rus. - teas 
urge waarenie GER: Qninguilleria, Sv. all other cases in which sarsaparilla is usually 
Looah-kam, Guz. H1np. | Jarnkram, Sw. employed by European doctors. It is brought 


to Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and is procur- 
able in most native druggists’ shops throughout 
India. —Laulkner. | 


(4243) IIASSELTIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Jpocynacea. It has 
a 5-parted permanent calvx; a corolla with the 
tube contracted in the middle; the throat naked ; 
the limb campanulate, 5-parted, contorted. The 
stamens are inserted in the throat. Anthers 
large, cuspidate, callous at the back, adhering to 
tle stigma ; the ovary double, surrounded by a 
fleshy ring; styles 2; stigma clavate ; follicles 
2, distinct, and long ; seeds with a stipitate coma 
at the lower end.—Eng Cyc. 


(4244) HASSELTIA ARBOREA is found in 
Java, near Tjampiam. It is a handsome tree, with 
oval leaves, rather acute at each end, smooth above, 
paler and a little downy on the under side. The 
flowers are large, yellowish-white, in axillary fas- 
cicles. In Java the milk obtained from the trunk 
by incision, mixed with honey and reduced with 
boiling water, is employed as a powerful drastic 
for destroying the tape-worm ; it is however apt 
to produce inflammation of the intestines, and m 
some cases has proved fatal. Lindley, Hora 
Medica.— Eng. Cyc. | 


‘Tneludes every kind of goods manufactured 
from metals, comprising iron, brass, steel, and 
copper articles of every description. Birming- 
ham and Sheffield are the principal seats of the 
British hardware manufacture ; and from these 
places immense quantities of knives, razors, scis- 
sors, gilt and plated fire-arms, &c., arc supplied, 
as well for exportation to most parts of the world, 
as for home consumption.— McCulloch, Faulkner. 

(4240) HARDWICKIA BINATA. 

Acha or Alti marum, Tam. 

This clegant tree is found indigenous on the 
mountains on the Coast of Coromandel, where it 
erows toa large swe and yields a timber of an 
excellent quality for a variety of uses.— ltohde. 
MSS. Hardwickia binita is a most elegant 
leguminous tree, tall, erect, with an elongated 
coma, and the branches pendulous. ‘These trees 
grow on the hills of the Soane valley in a shallow 
bed of alluvium, enclosing abundance of agate 
pebbles and kunker, the former derived from 
quartzy strata.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. I. 
page 50. | | 

(4241) HARMALA RUTA. PEGANUM HaR- 
maLA. Ruta sylvestris. 


‘Farka, Can. Viragu, TAM. 
Kodar, HN. | Arkalu, ‘TEL. | 
Pa des ad 4245) HATS. 
Grows plentifully at Lahore. The ruins of the ( | ) . 
old city are covered with this weed and Asclepias | Hoeden, Der. Cappel In, 
gigantea. ‘Lhe former (called Hoormul) is, at La- Chapeaux, Fr. nar oo | 
© locked upon as the plant devoted to the Pari- Hute, Ger. ea ee 
hore, looked upon as tie p | ae Toopee, Guz. Hin. Sombreros, Sr. 


's (the inferior cast, the sweepers) yet though a 
ota Hindoo, would not touch Hoormal ; the 
seadg are in common use among the natives Who 
therewith fumigate, the rooms of. the wounded. 
The natives fancy that a person suffering from 


Are well-known coverings for the head, made 
of various forms and sorts of material. They 
however, be divided into. two great classes ; 
viz. those felted, or made of fur, wool, silk, &e. ; 
any discharge, as. hcemorrhoids, the monthly and those made of straw.—Me CGudloch.  Fautk- 
courses, &c., is unclean, and that the exhalation ! mer, + | 
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HEBRADENDRON. 
> (4246) HAY, - ae 7 ae’ 
~ Hovi, Dut. ‘Fiero. Ir, 0 
¥oin, Fr. ~Fonum, Lat. | - 
Hew, Grr. Heno, Sp. 


Ghans, Guz. Hunp. | | 

Auy kind of grass, cut and dried for the food 
of horses, cattle, &c.—Fuulkner. 

(4247) HAGEL NUT. 

Bindick, Bung, ak, « Avellane, Lar, 

Noisettes Aveilenes, Fendook, Puxs. 

Jlasclnusse, Grr, Avellaas, Port, 

Fendook, Guz. Hip. Avellanas, Sp. 

Naccinole, Aveline, {r. : 

The fruit of difffent species of Coryli or 
hazel. ‘The kernels have a inild, farinaceous, 








oily taste, ageeable to most palates. A kind of 


chocolate has been prepared from them: and 
they have been sometimes made into bread. 
They are grown in England, France, Portugal, 
but chiefly Spain. ‘They are also produced 
abundantly in the Himalayas.— McCulloch. Hazel 
nuts are imported inte ZOmbay from the Persian 
Gulf.— Faulkner. According to the English Cy- 
clopwdia, the Hazel-nut is the fruit of the wild 
bush of Corylus Avellana, unchanged and un- 
improved by cultivation. It differs from the do- 
mesticated varieties only in being smaller and 
rather more hardy.—Hyg. Oyc. Vol. UL. page 31. 


(4248) HEAD CLOTHS, COTTON, or Roo- 
MALS, are manufactured in the Madras Districts - 
they are always in squares of 54 and 6 cubits 
with Lace Borders and are always Red Colour- 
ed, printed with white spots. These are worn by 
Hindoos as turbands and are valued at from@® 
Rupees to Rs. 250. 


(4249) HEAVY SPAR. Sulphate of Baryta. F. 
Sulfate de Baryte. G. Schwefelsaures Baryt. Sul- 
phate of Baryta (Ba O, S O,=117), or Heavy 
Spar, is more abundant as a mineral than the 
Carbonate. The finest specimens have been ob- 
tained from Dufton in Cumberland : Dr. Royle 
found it on the Himalayas, near the Convyales- 
cent depot at Landour. (v. Illustr. Himal. Bot. 
p. xxxlil.) Prop. Heavy Spar may be found 
massive or crystallized, of a foliaccous or lamellar 
structure ; white-grey, or with a reddish hue; 
often translucent ; heavy : Sp. Gr. 4°41 to 4°67 ; 
without odour or taste; insoluble in water. Its 
crystals are often bevelled tables or flat prisms of 
ix sides, and may be divided into right rhombic 
prisms. 

(4250) HEBENSTREITA. Se acinaces. 
—This is a genus of undershrubs the flowers 
vhite, grown in common garden ground. 


(4251) HEBRADENDRON, a genus of Plants 


selonging to the natural order Olusiacee. It was. 


stablished by Professor Graham of Kdinburgh, 
‘ox the Gamboge-Tree of Ceylon. ‘The gamboge 


of commerce is known by the names of Ceylon 


ind Siam gamboge. The gamboge of Siam is in 
ylinders, either solid or hollow, usually called 









| off in various places. 


HEBRADENDRON. 
pipes: it is supposed to ‘have this form from be- 
ing so roiled, or from being poured into:the hol- 
low of bamboos, according to Lieutenant White, 


4in his ‘ Visit to Cochin China.’ It is usually of 


the best quality, but Mr: Pereira has shown that 
some very impure is occasionally in the form of 
pipes. As this pipe-gamboge is usually exported 
from Singapore, it has been doubted whether 
it was actually the produce of Siam; but 
specinens from Mr. G. Swinton, which were 
sent to him direct from Siam, when he was 
chief secretary of the Indian government, as 
the produce of that country, are identical 
with the best pipe-gamboge of commerce. ‘The 
only information respecting its preparation which 
we possess, is that given to Kaning by a Catho- 
le priest, who officiated as such to the Catholics 
of Cochin China, and who stated that the inspis- 
sated Juice obtained from breaking the leaves and 
young shrubs, as well as the fragrant lignum 
aloes, is given as a tribute to the king of Siam 
by the Christians residing there. The tree must 
therefore be common, and probably near inha- 
bited places, and therefore very likely to be 
Oxycarpus Cochinchinensis of Loureiro (now re- 
ferred to the genus Garcinia), who names it from 
its acid fruit, and describes it as cultivated in 
Cochin China. Specimens of a plant, something 
similar to this in the form of its leaves, given 
by Mr. Malcolmson, were collected by him in 
Rangoon, which he thought might be the gam- 
boge plants, as it contained a yellow pur- 
gative juice in the rind of its fruit. Dr. 
Graham thinks that the Siam plant may bea 
nearly allied species of the same genus as the 
Ceylon plant. The Ceylon gamboge is usually 
considered inferior ; that which forms an article 
of commerce no doubt is so; and we have been 
informed by one of the principal merchants of 
Ceylon that, finding the gamboge there very cheap, 
he had been induced to purchase and send it to 
Mngland, bunt had not been able to sell it from its 
inferior quality. No doubt however some of very 
excellent quality is produced in Ceylon by: the 
tree which has been called Hebradendron cambo- 
guides, and Mrs. Colonel Walker describes it 
as “ brilliant and excellent,” and “as good for 
water-colour drawings as any she ever used.” Dr. 
Graham ascribes its inferiority to want of care in 
preparing the article for market; though it is yet 
doubtful whether the Ceylon gamboge of com- 
merce is all yielded by this tree; but Mrs. Wal- 
ker on one occasion, in passing through a forest 
of these trees, saw all of them with the bark eut 
Dr. Christison has shown 
that there is all but an identity of composition 
with that of Siam ; and its medicinal effects are 
precisely the same, as proved in Ceylon by Dr. 
Pitcairn, and by Drs. Graham and Christison in 
Edinburgh. The plant, though new named, is 
far from being new. Dr. Graham considers it to 
be identical with the Carcapuli of Herman, the 
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HEBRADENDRON. 
Cambogia gutta of Linuseus, the Garcinia morella 
of late authors, and the Stalagmitis cambogioides 
of Moon’s-‘ Catalogue of. Ceylon Plants.’ The 


last name might have been retained, as it | 


was originally intended for it, had it not been dis- 
covered by Mr. Brown that the specimens in 
the ‘Banksian Herbarium’ collected by Koenig, 
and from which Murray’s character of the genus 
and species was established, consist not of one, 
but of two distinct plants, the flowers of Xan- 
thochymus ovabifolia being stuck by sealing-wax 
upon a branch of what appears to be this Ceylon 
plant. The genera Stalagmutis and Xanthochymus 
are therefore one genus, as was previously infer- 
red by Cambessodes, who has retained for it the 
former, as the prior name. The genus Hedraden- 
dron has dicecious flowers, the male having the 
calyx membranaceous, 4-sepalled, persistent ; co- 
rolla 4-petalled ; stamens monadelphous ; column 
4-sided ; anthers terminal, opening by the circum- 
cision of a flat and umbilicate terminal lid. ‘The 
infloresence of the female tree is similar to that 
of the male, the flower white and a little larger, 
with a germen preciscly in miniature of the 
fruit, and surrounded (like it) with several 
(ten? ) abortive stamens. ‘The berry Is many 
(4-) celled; cells 1-sceded, surrounded at the 
base with some free abortive stamens, crowned 
by a lobed and muricated sessile stigina ; cotyle- 
dons fleshy, united; radicle central, filiform ; 
trees with entire leaves. 

(4252) HEBRADENDRON GAMBOGIOL- 
DES, (Granam.) Syn. Cambogia Gutta, L 
Mangostana Morella, (Desroup.) | 

Gokatu, or Kana goraka, Crna. 

The species called H. cambogioides forms a 
moderate-sized tree, with the leaves obovate, 
elliptical, abruptly sub-acuminate ; the male 
flowers clustered in the axis of the petioles on 
short single flowered ‘peduncles; sepals yellow 
on the inside, yellowish-white externally ; petals 
yellowish-white, red on the inside near the 
base; berry about the size of a cherry, round, 
with a firm reddish-brown external coat and 
swect pulp; ripe in July. It is called in 
Ceylow Kana (eatable) Goraka. G. cambogia is 
called simply Goraka. The gamboge is used 
by the natives both asa pigment and me- 
dicinally. Mrs. Walker describes it as being 
collected by cutting pieces of the bark about the 
size of the palm of the hand early in the morn- 
ing. The gamboge oozes out ina semi-liquid 
state, but hardens on exposure to the air, and is 
scraped off by the collectors next morning. ‘This 
tree is found in various parts of. Ceylon, but not 
very abundantly near Colombo. In a tour through 
different parts of the island, Mrs. Walker writes: 


‘We found the Ceylon Gamboge Tree several | 
times in forests distant from the habitation of 


man, which proves the tree to be indigenous.” 
Colonel Walker writes to Dr. Wight, that. “ itis 
found in -great: alaandance along the western and 
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rostrata, 1013-14 ; 


leaves coriaceous, smooth, shining, 


HEDERA HELIX. — 


eastern coast in the neighbourhood of Battocola, 
but it also grows inland, where it could not 


have been planted by the Dutch. Its favourite 


abode seems to be low sandy ground, as about 


Kanderaane, Negombo, and towards Chilaw ; also 
100 miles inland, at so high an elevation as 2000 


feet above the sea.” Garcinia elliptica,a native of 
Silhet and G. pictoria, of the Wynaad district, are 
thought to be other species of § 


; genus. Besides 





the above species there is probably another belong- 
ing to the same genus, or to the same group of a 
larger genus, which appears to yicld a very good 
kind of gamboge. 
Roxburgh. 


It is the*Garcinia pictoria of 


(4253) HEBRADENDRON PICTORIUM of 


Lindley and other botanists. It is a tall tree, about 


60 feet high, of a conical shape, aud very full of 
branches. ‘Che bark is pretty thick, scabrous and 
ramous on the outside, of a dark ferruginous co- 


lour, intermixed with many yellow specks, and 


through its substance, particularly on the inside, 
considerable masses of gamboge are found. The 


young shoots are somewhat angular, smooth pol- 


ished, of a deep green colour. ‘The leaves are 
opposite, short petioled, oblong, ventricose,rather 
acute, entire, smooth on both sides, and of a firm 
texture, from 3 to 4 inches long, by 1} or 2 in- 
ches broad. ‘he calyx consists of two uncqual 
pairs of concave obtuse leaflets, permanent. Pe- 
tals 4, oval, longer than the calyx. Aftthers 
from 10 to 15, oblong, 2-lobed, and seemingly 
fertile. Ovary superior, round, 4-celled, with 
one ovule in each, attached to the axis a little 
above its middle. ‘The berry is the size of a 
large cherry, oval, smooth, very slightly marked 
with four lobes, crowned with the sessile 4-lobed 
verrucose permanent stigma. ° Roxburgh says he 
received frequent samples of the camboge of this 
tree from a correspondent at Tcllicherry, and uni- 
formly found it, even in its crude unrefined state, 
superior in colour while recent, but not so per- 
manent as that from China. The tree grows on 
the highest parts of Wynaad in India. (Lindley, 
Flora Medica ; Royle, Materia Medica.) 

(4254) HEDERA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Araliacee. The calyx 
has an elevated or toothed edge. The petals 5 
or 10, not calyptrate and cohering ; stamens 9 to 
19: styles 5 to 10, converging or consolidated : 
the berry 5 or 10-celled.—£vg. Cyc. Dr. Wight 
gives H. acuminata 162 ; Jackiana, 1062; (P.) 
obovata, 1011-12 ; (P,) racemosa, 1015; (P.) 
trifoliata, 307. 

(4255) HEDERA HELLX, Ivy, is a common 
plant all over Europe, clinging to trees and walls. 
It has a stem climbing with root-like fibres ; 
—-S-angled, or 
5-lobed, the upper or old ones ovate and acute ; 


‘umbels simple and downy ; leaves austere and 


bitter : berries bitter, aperient,. and emetic. It 
‘3 mentioned as a sudorific, and: was once reputed 
to prevent drunkenness and to dissipate the ef- 
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HEDICHIUM SPICATUM. 


fects of wine. The berries are black at maturity. 
The flowers are yellowish, and appear late in the 
season, and, in consequence, are much. resort- 
ed to by bees and flies when little other . food is 
to be had. It is found commonly wild in Eng- 
land, and is dispersed through many . distant 
parts of the Old World, lying between the Ca- 
naries and Europe on the west, and the northern 
parts of China ¢ d the east. Inthe Canaries it 
acquires its largest size, being what is called in 
English gardens the Irish or Giant Ivy, which 
grows so much faster than the European form. 
In the north of India, and indeed occasionally in 
Italy, the berries, instead of being black as with 
us, are bright yellow, and it is supposed that this 
is more particularly the Hedera of the Roman 
poets. The leaves vary much in form, and there 
is a kind which never runs or creeps upon other 
plants, but merely forms a compact bush. 

(4256) HEDERA UMBELLIFERA is a 
native of Amboyna. 7 jas a shrubby unarmed 
stem ; leaves on long stalks, Janceolate acumi- 
nate, distantly serrated ; peduncles 16, trifid and 
umbellate ; partial umbels capitate, roundish. It 
yields a blackish or dull-brown resin with a very 
powerful aromatic camphorated smell. It is call- 
ed § Sarura’ in Amboyna. ‘There are 50. species 
of Ivy enumerated, all of which are of easy cul- 
ture.—Eng. Cyc. 

(4257) HEDYCIIIUM, Scrrammnes.—Gar- 
land Flower, Wight gives Hedychium, (Vol. VI 
flavescens, page 15) cernuum, 2011 ; coronariun, 
2010; 2008-9; scaposum, 2030; venustum, 
2012. A very fragrant species of hedychium with 
long narrow petals, and an epiphytic habit is 
often seen in Tavoy. The species is not describ- 
ed in any books to which Mr. Mason had access. 
— Mason. 

(4258) HEDYCHIUM CORONARIUM.— 
The garland flower, a species of hedychium, but 
regarded by Europeans as alily, is much culti- 
vated by both natives and foreigners. ‘The yel- 
low and white varieties are both common, 
«This to me,” savs Roxburgh, “is the most 
charming of all the plants of this natural order 
that I have met with; the great length of time it 
continues to throw out a profusion of large. beau- 
‘ifal, fragrant blossoms, makes it particularly de- 
iirable.”’—Mason. These plants are natives of 
ndia, and only require a light rich soil: the 
lowers are fragrant, colours, orange, scarlet, yel- 
ow and white; they are increased by dividing 
he roots. 

(4259) HEDYCHIUM SPICATUM. The root 
3 called seer, ruttee, kupoor kuchree ; the plant, 
idhuoul, Hind. The root is fragrant, warm, and 
romatic. Royle, to whom is due the merit of 
racing the true source of the root, thinks it may 
robably be the ritte, or lesser galangal of 
\nslie.—O’ Shaughnessy, puge 652. Capoor 
atchery is the root of this plant which grows 

China, it is about half an inch in diameter, 


HEDYSARUM. : 
and is cut into small pieces and dried for - 
exportation ; has internally .a whitish colour, 
but externally it is rough and of a reddish color ; 
it has a pungent and bitterish taste, and a slight 
aromatic smell. It is exported to Bombay, and 
from thence to Persia and Arabia; it is said to 
be uscd in perfumery and for medicinal purposes, 
and also to preserve clothes from ‘insects. 

(4260) HEDYOTIS. An attractive purple- 
flowered shrub, a species of hedyotis is multi- 
plied in some sections of ‘lenasserim.— Mason. 
Dr. Wight in Icones gives Hedyotis (A.) affinis, 
1030; (D.) articularis, 1028 ; deltoidea, 1033 ; 
(D.) Lawsoniz, 1026 ; Deschenaultiana, 1139 ; 
(A ) monosperma, 1031; plantaginifolia, 1029 ; 
racemosa, 312; ramosa, 822 ; (D.) stylosa, 
1027 ; (D.) vertieillaris, 1029. 

(4261) HEDYSARUM. (from 43¥bcapor, the 
Greek name of the Curonilla Securiiduca), a venus 
of Plants belonging to the natural order Legum- 
noseé. It has a 5-cleft calyx, with the segments 
linear-subulate and nearly equal; the corolla with 
a large vexilluin, and obliquely truncate, keel 
much longer than the wings ; the stamen is diadel- 
phous; the ligume of numerous flat, orbicular 
or lenticular, regular 1-seeded joimts, which are 
connected together in’ the middle, and therefore 
the sutures are convex on both sides. The spe- 
cles are herbs or under-shrubs, with unequally 
pinnate leaves, axillary with stuple peduncles, 
and bearing racemose spikes of large, purple, 
white, or cream-coloured flowers. The old genus 
Hedysarum has been subdivided into many small- 
er genera. The saintfoin, /L, oxodbrychis of older 
writers, now forms the genus Oxodrychis, which 
differs from JZedysarum in the legumes consisting 
of many joiuts, 1.ot of one joint, as in that genus. 
H, lineare is used in Cochin China as a sto- 
machic, and H, alpinum is used in Siberia for 
the same purpose. ‘The H. sennoides of Willde- 
now, now Ormocarpum sennoides, has a root 
which is used in India as a tonic and stimulant. 
The H. Alhagi of Linneeus is the dlhagt Mauror- 
um of recent writers. It is a spring shrub, and from 
its branches exudes a sweet substance like man- 
na. HH. tuberosum of Roxburgh, Pueraria tuberosa 
of De Candolle, grows in the Cirear Moun- 
tains. The roots are used by the natives as poul- 
tices for swellings of the joints.—Hngl. Cyc. Vol. 
Ill p.55. Of the genus Hedysarum, Dr. Wight, 
in Icones, gives the following species alopecu- 
roides, 290; auriculatum, 298; biarticulatum, 
419; bracteatum, 268; cephalotes, 373; colli- 
num, 272; crinitum, 411; diffusum, 409; Gan- 
geticum, 271; gyrans, 294; hamosa, 284; la- 
genarium, 299; lagopoides, 289; latifohum, 
270; Neli,—tali, 405; patens, 407; pictum, 


411; procumbens, 408 ; pulchellum, 418; pur- 


pureum, 406; quinqueangulatum, 293 ; recur- 
vatum, 874; reptans, 291; sennoides, 297 ; 
strobiliferum, 267 ; triflorum, 292; tuberosum, 
412; yespertilionis, 285 ; viecidum, 286. 
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HELIANTHEMUM. 
(4262) HEDYSARUM ALHAGI, Lin. 


- Juansa, HINDOo. | i 


Juansa is | the Hindoo name of a prickly bush 


of which Tatties are sometimes made in Upper 
Hindoostan.— ins. Mat Med p. 176. 


(4263) HEDYSARUM JUNCEUM, Rusn- 
STEMMED HepysaRuM. Grows in vast quau- 
tities in Shekliawattie and elsewhere, near Jac- 


poor, the small branches are sweet and eaten by 
camels and other cattle. 
derable bush, and has no thorns.—Gen. Med. 
Lop. p 205. 

(4264) 


num is used in Siberia for the same purpose. 


The I. sennoides of Willdenow, now Ormocarpum 
sennoides, has ayroot which is used in India as 
The H. Alhagi of Lin- 


a tonic and stimulant. 
neeus is the Alhkagi Maurorum of recent writers. 


It is a spiny shrub, and from its branches ex- 


udes a sweet substance like manna. H. tudero- 
sum ot Roxburgh, Pueraria tuberosa of De Can- 
dolle, grows in the Circar Mountains. The roots 
are used by the natives as poultices for swellings 
of the joints. All the species of the genus He- 
dysarum may be cultivated. They thrive ina 
ight rich soil; the perennial sorts may be in- 
creased by dividing the roots ; and the seeds of thi 
aunual species should be sown in an open border. 

(4265) IHEDYSARUM SENNOIDES. Moo- 
RUNGY Roor. Willd. 

“ Moorangy  vayr, 

M. 


A 


Adivie Moonga vayroo, 

TEL. 

Junglie Moonghie ke jurr. Kanana (shigroo,) Sans. 
Dux. 

This root, which possesses a considcrable de- 
gree of warmth, is prescribed, as a tonic in 
certain cases of fever, it is also supposed to be a 
valuable remedy in rheumatic affections of long 
standing given in decoction. With the bark of the 
root, ground small, and mixed with Gingilie oil, 
is prepared a liniment which the Vyteans recom- 
mend as an external application in paralytic 
complaints and in lumbazo.—Ain’s. Met. Med. 
page (A. 


(4266) HELENIUM MEXICANUM. Most 
of the species are well adapted for borders, they 
are tallish growing plants, and all with yellow 
coloured flowers, grow in any common soil, 
natives of North America chiefly. — Riddell. 


(4267) HELIANTHEMUM, agenus of Plants 
named from #A:os, the sun, and ayéos, a flower, 
because the flowers open with the rising of the 
sun, and fall with the setting of the sun in the 
evening. ‘This genus belongs to the natural or- 
der Cistinee, or Cistacee, anc the species were at 
one time included under the genus Cistus, but 
they differ materially in their characters. ‘There 
are about 150 species enumerated, which are dis- 
tributed in various parts of the world. They are 


chiefly found in the south of Europe, the north | 


of Africa, and a fey species in America. ‘The 


This becomes a consi- 


HEDYSARUM LINEARE is used 
in Cochin China asa stomachic, and ZH. alpi- 


‘small. 


~ HELICIDA. 

calyx consists of 5° sepals, the 2 exterior ones 
small or. tyanting, 5 deciduons petals, numerous 
stamens, and 3-valved capsules. The flowers are 
yellow, red, or white, and are very elegant ; none 
of the species possess any available property in 
the arts or medicine, but they are extensively 
cultivated on account of their very beautiful and 
ornamental appearance. a 

(4168) HELIANTHEMUM BREWERI is a 
British plant. It has obtuse obovate leaves, with- 
out stipules ; racemes without bracts. | 


(4269) IIELIANTHEMUM CANUM, the 
Hoary Sun-Rose, is distinguished by its shrubby 
appearance, without stipules, and having terminal 
bracteated racemes. The flowers are yellow and 
It is a native of the south of France and 
Germany, and is rarely found in Great Britain. 

(4270) HELIANTHEMUM GUTTATUM, 
is an erect herbaceous plant with oblong lanceo- 
late or linear leaves, the racemes without bracts, 
and the stigma subsessile. The flowers are yel- 
low, with a deep red spot at the base of each pe- 
tal, it is a native of France, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and ‘Turkey, and is found in Anglesey and 
Jersey in Great Britain, but is a very rare 
plant. 

(4271) TELIANTHEMUM POLYFOLIUM 
1s found in Devonshire and Somersetshire. It is a 
hoary plant, with stellate pubescence; the leaves 
opposite, ovate-oblong, or oblong-linear; the sepals 
tomentose, inner ones obtuse. Almost all the spe- 
cies of LHelianthemum are elegant plants, of hardy 
growth, and easily cultivated. They grow best 
iu Britain. They are generally used for plant- 
ing on rock-work, soil, common garden. 


(4272) HELIANTHEMUM VULGARE, the 
Common Rock-Rose, is a procumbent shrub, with 
stipules, bracteated racemes, the style larger than 
the ovarium, and bent at the base. The flowers 
are yellow, and bloom from May to September. 
It isa native of Kurope, and is found in Great 
Britain in dry hilly pastures. ‘here is a 
very beautiful variety with double pale yellow 
flowers, whichis much cultivated by florists. 
The stamens, if touched in the sunshine, 
spread slowly, and lie down upon the petals. 

(4273) HELIANTHUS ANNUUS: Sun 
J'LOWER. 

Suraj) mukhi, H1np. 


Very common in gardens.—Gen. Med. Top. 


page 206. 


(4274) HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS : Jz- 
RUSALEM ARTICHOKE. Cultivated in gardens. 
— Gen. Med. Top. page 206. : ae 

(4275) HELICIDA, a family of Gasteropo- 
dous Mollusca to which the land Shell-Snails 


are referred. The Jelicide are most widely 


diffused over the surface of the earth; scarcely 
any countries but those where the climate is 
surpassingly rigorous are without some species’ 
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the family. Many of the shells are ‘strikingly 


autiful in form and colour, and these are most- 
the inhabitauts of intertropical countries. 


yme of the genera (dchatina, for instance) at- 


in a very large size, and lay eggs in proportion, 
elix aspersa, the common Garden Snail, is 
stributed over a large portion of the globe. It 
found, for instance, at the foot of Chimboraco, 
the forests of Guyana and Brazil, and on all 
e coasts of the Mediterranean in Europe, Asia, 
d Africa. Helix pomatia has been naturalised 
Britain, and is still found in some countries. 
1e first importation is attributed by some to 
y Kenelm Digby. Merrett mentions it asa 
‘itish inhabitant before his time. A moist and 
ther warm state of the atmosphere seems most 
ngenial to this family. To avoid great, dry heat 
ey get under stones, under old trunks of trees, 
wes, &c., and some of the species will burrow 
to the earth for protectio-+ against it. A shower 
il bring them forth in such numbers sometimes, 
e smaller species especially, as to induce the 
lief in some cases that it has been raining 
ails. Most of the species hybernate. Utility 
Man.—The Helicide, from their voracity, are 
ry injurious to the agriculturist and horticul- 
rist ; but there can be no doubt that the larger 
ecies are good food. We know that they were 
favourite dish with the Romans, who had their 
Yochlearia,’ where they were regularly fatten- 
with new wine boiled down and meal (sapa et 
re, &c.) (Pliny, ‘ Hist.,’ lib. ix. c. 56.) Helix 
matia is used as food in many parts of Europe 
ring Lent, and the snails are kept in an escar- 
toire (snaillery), which is generally a large 
ace boarded in, having the floor covered half a 
ot deep with herbs, where the animals fatten. 
any are familiar with the passage in Pliny (loc. 
.), who, on the authority of Varro, relates the 
credible size to which the art of fattening had 
ought the snails. Thore must, one should 
ink, be some mistake in the text, which says— 
Cujus artis gloria in eam magnitudinem per- 
cta sit, ut octoginta quadrantes caperent sin- 
Jarum calices.” Pennant, referring to this and 
Varro (‘De Re Rustica’), says, “* If we should 
adit Varro, they grew so large that the shells 
some would hold ten quarts! People need not 
mire the temperance of the supper of the 
unger Pliny (‘Epist.,’ lib. 1; Kpist., Xv.), 
1ich consisted of only a lettuce a-piece, three 
ails, two ergs,.a barley cake, sweet wine and 
ow, in case his snails bore any proportion to 
ose of Hirpinus.”’ 
(4276 & 4277) HELLEBORUS NIGER, on 
LACK HELLEBORE, Syn. Melampodium. 
Katuroum, Sans. . Kherbeck, Aras. 
Kalikootkie, Dux. Kerbeck seeah, Pens. 
Kherbeck, Kurbec- Cuddoo, Kali Koot- 
aswad, ARAB. _kie, Guz. & Hinp. 
Calurana, Cyne. Helleborus, Niger, 
Kali-kootkie, Dux. Lar. 


HELICTIS. 


Neiswurtel, Dan. -©{ Kherbeck Sceah, 
Hellebore, Fr, Pers. | 
Schwartz Neisswar- { Katurohina, Sans. 


gel, Ger. | Kodagaroganie, ‘Tax. 
Hellboro, Port. | | Katookaroganie, ‘TEL. 

Under the native names two kinds of hellebore 
are brought from Nepaul and tae Red Sea, and 
which are commonly met with m the Indian bazars 
They are much used by farriers, and occasionally 
by native practitioners as a powerful cathartic in 
maniacal and dropsical cases. The roots of one 
kind occur in pieces of four to six inches, are 
black all through their substance, externally of a 
crapish colour, with numerous joints. ‘The se- 
cond variety is in similar pieces, but of a whiter 
colour internally. Black hellebore is indigenous 
to the Alps, Pyrenees, and Apennines, and is also 
cultivated in Great Britain. White hellebore 
crows in Switzerland, and the mountainous parts 
of Germany. ‘The roots of both plants are used in 
medicine. —Faulk. Wnder these native names two 
kinds of Hellebore root are brought to India from 
Nipal and from the Red Sea, and are commonly 
sold in the bazars ; they are much used by farriers, 
aud occasionally by the native practitioners as a 
powerful cathartic in maniacal and dropsical 
cases. — O’ Shauganessy, page 168. 

(4278) HELICHRYSUM MACRANTHUM. 
Many of this genus are wuch admired for their 
very lasting and brilhant colours, they grow well 
in arich soil and are easily cultivated by cut- 
tings taken off at the joint. Some species seed 
freely and are found very abundant at the Cape 
of Good Hope.—Ruddell. 


(4279) HELICTERES ISORA. 
PLANT. Lin. 
Maror-phalli, Hinp. 
Valumbirikai, Tam. 
Avurtunnie, SANS, 
This is a singular looking, contorted capsule, 
consisting of five fibres closely twisted in the 
shape of a screw. It is of a various length, from 
one inch to two and a half. A lmiment is pre- 
pared with the powder of it, which is supposed 
to be a valuable application in cases of offensive 
sores inside of the ears. The Teloogoo naine of 
the Valumbirikai, is Noollie tudda. Iheede says 
the juice of the root is a powerful stomachic. 
See Hort. Mal—<in’s. Mat. Med. page. 112. 
The powder of the fruit has also been used in 
eriping pains of the bowels, but solely because 
the twisted fibres of the capsule were considered 
to stamp it as a remedy, according to the ancient 
doctrine of signatures. —O’ Shaughnessy, p. 228. 


(4280) HELICTIS (Gray), a genus of Mam- 
malia belonging to the order Carnivora. The 
species inhabit eastern Asia,.and have the general 
appearance and colouring of Mydaus, combined 
with a dentition resembling that of @ulo or Mus- 


SCREW 


Merowrie, Hinp. 
Avertunnie, Sans. 


tela, but differing from both the-latter genera in 


the large internal lobe of the upper carnivorous 
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tooth. The genus is thus characterised by “Dr. 


Gray: | | 
Incieors (primores) ~: camimes (laniarii) i molars —— 
: . a Yow Q 4 a : ven it ; _ eas ; Fy a , bey 


Rael 


HEMIDESMUS INDICUS. 
mantle net reftected on’ shell ; tail lanceolate and 
never triiicate; foot oftén’ample; tongue with 
the edge teeth’ serrate... (Forbes and Hanley.) 


5-6 |'The species of this gens, at the approach of 


Head elongated, fect short; soles of the feet 


nearly naked to the heel; toes 5—5; claws 
strong, the anterior ones long and compressed. 
Tail cylindrical and moderate. There are two 
spécies, H. moschata from China, and H. Nepa- 
lensis from Nepaul. 7 

(4281) HELIOPHILA. Crucirer#.—A 
genus of pretty annuals, natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, colours, purple, blue, violet and 
white, raised by’ seed, in pots, and may after- 
wards be placed out in borders.—Ruddell. 

(4282) HELIOTROPE, [Bioop-STonE. | 

(4283) HELIOTROPE., H. PERUVIANUM. 
—Shiuld be grown in a soil more approaching 
to sand than clay, easily cultivated in pots, or 
the flower beds, propagated by cuttings in sand 
under glass. ‘They require tobe protected from 
the hot winds. 

(4284) HELIOTROPIUM, (from %aros, the 
sun, and rporf, a turning), a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Ehretiacee. It has a 
salvershaped corolla, with the throat usually nak- 
ed, but in some species bearded; the segments 
of the limb furnished with a single fold ora 
tooth between each; the stigma sub-conical ; 
the carpels 4, 1-celled, combined, closed at 
the base, without any manifest receptacle. The 
species are annual or shrubby plants, with 
alternate leaves, and circinata spikes of small 
blue or white flowers. Wight gives, in Icones, 
Heliotropium brevifolium, 1389; Co-roman- 
delianum, 1388 ; linifolium, 1391; Mala- 
baricum, 1387; marifolium, 1390; Rottleri, 
1392; scabrum, 1389-90; supinum, 1387; 
tenue, 1391; Zeylanicum, 892, 1386. 

(4285) HELIOTROPIUMINDICUM. §Iy- 
DIAN TURNSOLE. 


Hattee shoora, Benc. 
Siriari, Hinp. 


Srihastini, also Bhoo. 
roomdl, SANs. 


Plant slightly bitter, juice of the leaves applied 


to painful gum-boils and to repel pimples on the 
face--also used in inflamed or excoriated tarsi. 
A very common plant. In Jamaica it is used 


with castor oil to relieve the pain of scorpion 


stings, and in the treatment of hydrophobia— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 497. 

(4286). HELIX (Linneus), a genus of Pul- 
moniferous Mollusca, embracing the various forms 
of animals called Snails. ‘The following are the 
characters of this genus:—Shell spiral, opaque, 
or translucent, solid or thin, more or less globose, 
in some discoid, smooth or sculptured ; surface 
variously coloured, but. seldom covered with a 
polished epidermis; mouth lunated, thickened 
within, simple or toothed ; peristome frequently 
reflexed. Animal moderately large in proportion 
to shell: head with four. developed tentacles ; 












winter, or in very dry weather in summer, recede 


into their shell, and secrete a quantity of mucus, 


which forms-a covering over the aperture. This 
thickened matter, which the animal has the pow- 
er of throwing off by producing fresh mucus. 
within, is called an ‘ epiphragm.’ ees 


(4287) HEMEROCALLIS, a genus of Plants 


belonging to the natural order Zidjace@. It has 


a campanulate corolla, seated on a cylindrical 
tube; the stamens are bent down; the capsule is 


3-edged ; the root is composed of thick fibres ; 


the leaves are scattered, linear; the flowere are 
large, yellow, or yellow-brown. ‘The species are 
called Day-Lilies. H. flava is a native of Ger- 
many, and H. fulva of Italy. Several species are 
cultivated in our gardens, as H. disticha from 
China. H. Sieboldii from Japan, H. speciosa, and 
H. graminea. 

(4288) HEMEROCALLIS FULVA. Nar- 
cissus OF INDIA. 

Nurgus, Gool-nurgus, H1np. 

Cultivated as a flower (Brown Day Lily.) The 
Nar cissus fistulosus is also cultivated in Euro- 
pean gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. page 189. 


(4289) HEMIDESMUS INDICUS. Syn. 
Periploca Indica, Widld. Asclepias Pseudosarsa, 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. ui. 39. 

Vern. Unrentamul, Hinp. and Bene. 


This is common all over the Indian peninsula. 
The root is long and slender, with few ramifica- 
tions, covered with rust-coloured very fragrant. 
bark, the odour remaining after drymg, and 
strongly resembling that of new mown hay. The 
roots of this plant have been long employed on 
the Madras coast as a substitute for sarsaparilla, 
and have been also used in England and very 
highly spoken of. Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s trials were 
numerous and satisfactory. Its diuretic opera- 
tion is very remarkable ; two ounces infused in a 
pint of watcr, and allowed to cool, was the quan- 
tity usually employed daily, and by such doses 
the discharge of urine was generally trebled or 
quadrupled. It also acted as a diaphoretic and 
tonic, and so increased the appetite that it became 
a most popular remedy in his hospital, the pa- 
tients themselves entreating its administration 
and continuance. The taste and smell of the infu- 
sion are balmy and sweet ; he used it with the most 
decided benefit in numerous cases of the descrip- 
tion in whieh sarsaparilla is generally given ; in- 
deed he considers the activity of his medicine to 
be much more decided than that of sarsaparilla 
itself. ‘The ununtamul can be purchased in Cal- 


cutta of good quality at from two to four annas 
the seer. No good analysis has yet been maie 
of this drug. A volatile acid is described by Mr. 


Garden of London as having been obtained from 
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the Smilax aspera, under which nauie it ig thought 


4 
iY 


H. indicus became the subject of his expériments. 
This is however as yet doubtful. —O'Skangh- 
nesty; page 456. Indian substitute for Sarsa- 
hp : occurs in bundles, about a foot: and a 





alf long; smell fragrant, euduring ; fracture 


white ; boiled in water, vapour very agreeable. 
(4290) HEMIONITIS CORDIFOLIA. Mute 
Fern. In Tenasserim, near the sea shore, a spe- 
cies of mule fern with cordate fronds is sometimes 
seen. 
(4291) HEMP. 


Kinnub, ARAB. Canape, Jt, 


Hamp, Day, Bhanga, Gangica, SANs. 
Hennip, Dvr. Bung, Pers. 

Sunn, Dux. Konapli, Rus, 

Hauf, Grr. Canamo, SP. 

Sunn, Guz. Hinp. Hampa, Sw. 

Konope, Pot. Chauvre, FR. 


The Indian plant h-s,been generally thought 
to be a species entirety’ distinct from the Huro- 
pean one, but Roxburgh, Royle, O'Shaughnessy, 
and Hamilton assume that the Cunadis satiwa 
and indica ave identical.—FaulAner. Cannabis 
(in Greck «dvvofis, and in Latin also Can- 
nabis,) is a genus of plants belonging to the na- 
tural order Cannabinacese. ‘lhe cannabis sativa 
is the only species known ; it is said to be a na- 
tive of Persia, and is certainly wild, according 
to Roxburgh “ among the hills and mountains 
north of India, as well as common everywhere in 
the gardens of the natives throughout Asia.” 
It is now universally distributed over the north 
of Europe. Herodotus, iv. 74, describes it as 
growing in Scythia, north of the Danube, a 
country which he had visited. We must from 
this conclude that the plant is really a native of 
north and east Europe. If a person remains for 
any length of time amongst a plantation of young 
hemp, head-ache and vertigo are often the result, 
in hotter countries these effects are much more 
violent, a kind of intoxication being speedily 
produced. Oriental nations have taken advan- 
tae of this to add another to the list of intoxi- 
cating drugs, which they contrive to substitute 
for the forbidden wine of western people. ‘The 
powdered leaves mixed with some kind of aro- 
matic are infused in water and drunk, when a 
drowsy ecstatic feeling comes on, which is said 
to be much more agreeable than that produced 
by opium. The leaves are also mixed with to- 
bacco for smoking. The two chapters of Herod., 
iv. 74, 75, are curious as to its intoxicating ef- 
fects, &c. The drugs obtained from hemp are 
called bang, haschish, and cherris: gangika, 
ganja, kinnab, subjah, majah, are other names 
for it. The seeds of hemp gbound in a thick 
mucilage, and are used medicidally for the pre- 
paration of emulsions: a useful s oil is obtained 
from them by pressure. The hemp develops its 


active properties more in warm climates, hence for 


medicinal purposes it is brought into England 


from India under the name: of" Cannadis indica. 

—KHngl. Oye. page 1F9. We have already notic- 
ed, under the head of cannabis the scientific rela- 
tions of the plant, and restrict this article to its 
commercial. relations. In various notices of 
Indian fibres we frequently meet with the word 
Sunn, as indicating a particular kind of Indian 
fibre. Sometimes we find it called Indian Hemp, 
and we may often see ZZemp enumerated as one 
of the exports from India. At other times we 
may see either the same or another fibre men- 
tioned by the name of Brown Hemp. Now these 
various names are sometimes applied to the fibre 
of one or of two different plants, or are employ- 
ed to distinguish the fibre of three distinct plants 
all of which are grown for their fibres, and have 
been, and might be exported from India, though 
only two of them are now usually to be found 
among the exports from that country. Hence, 
to avoid ambiguity, it is necessary to notice the 
plants to which these several names are correctly 
applicable. 

‘Lhe true Hemp (Cannabis satina) the subject 
of the present article is everywhere cultivated 
by the natives in the plains of India, not on ac- 
count. of its fibres, but for its intoxicating leaves 
and their secretions. In the Himalayas, how- 
ever, the fibre is separated for economic purposes, 
and was exported from India to England during 
the last war, but it has not been so for many 

ears. 

The fibre of the Sunn or Taag (Crotaluria 
juncea) is often called Indian Hemp, but incor- 
rectly. It is the kind most generally cultivated 
all over India on account of its fibre, and is that 
usually mentioned in the exports from Calcutta 
under the name of Hemp, but also as Sunn. 
The plant may be distinguished by its flowers 
being of a bright yellow colour, and of the form 
of the Pea and of the aburnum, while the leaves 
are entire and lanceolate. 

The <Ambaree (Hibiscus cannabinus), Mesta 
puut of Bengal, and Palungoo of Madras, is also 
very generally cultivated all over India, and ex- 
ported of very good quality from the west side 
of that country. Its leaves are both entire and 
lobed, its flowers are large, and in shape re- 
semble those of the Mallow, the Hollyhock, and 
the Cotton plant, of a sulphur-yellow colour 
with a dark brown centre. The fibre of this 
plant is, like that of Jute, sometimes called paut, 
and also Indian Hemp. It. is often confounded 
with that of the Sunn, as itis one of the kinds 
of Brown Hemp of Bombay, though the two 
plants differ much from each other. 

In the exports from the different Presiden- 
cies of India, it is very difficult to distinguish 
these different kinds of fibre, inasmuch as the 
same fiame, Hemp, is applied to the exports 
from all the three Presidencies ; but we believe, 
speaking getierally, that the Suan (Crotalaria 


juncea) is chiefly exported fr mm all the three 
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Presidencies, and one kind of Brown -Hemp 
(Hibiscus canmabinus), along with the other kind, 
Tuag, from Bombay.—Royle Fib- Pl. p. 352. 
There has a great increase taken place in 
the commerce of Indian fibres and a tabular 
statement has been given of the exports of 
fibrous’ substances from the three Presidencies. 
In subsequent pages, the detailed exports of 
Coir and of Jute have been separately given, and 
Ambarce ov Hibiscus fibre, has been noticed 
under both heads. In Britain, Jute has not 
hitherto been separated from the others ; though 
it will be so in future reports. In the follow- 
ing table, therefore, the details of the Exports 
of Indian substitutes for Hemp are given, con- 
sisting chiefly of Sunn (Crotalaria); but some 
Hibiscus, and perhaps a little of Dhunchee, may 
be included. 
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press purpose of directing attention to the fibrous 
productions of that presidency, the exports are 
given as valued at the following sums, in the 
respective years from 1847 to 1852, excluding 
Coir and Coir rope. The year selected above, in 
consequence of the published accounts of the 
three Presidencies being complete, is that in 
which the exports were the smallest. 


, Hemp. | 
1847-43 ccceceeecesseree WS. 19,819 
L845-49 oo c. 2 ceesevece 99 BOyo42 
1849-50 ccccccecccsscccvee 99 20,076 
VS50-5L ccccecccescecceece 5p 10,577 
1851-52 ccc ccecesseeeee 5, 46,683 


Among the Imports of the three Presidencies, 
we find Cordage and Canvas; but excellent cor- 
dage is now made in Caleutta, both by Messrs. 
Thompson and by Messrs. Harton, as evidenced 
by the specimens which both sent to the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. Some of the canvas also is of excel- 
lent quality, as that sent from Travancore. Eu- 
rope Canvas is generally preferred in India, 
though much dearer, that is, Rs. 24 5 6 per bolt 
of thirty-nine yards each, and country Canvas 
being only Rs. 16; because the former is so much 
more durable, and therefore cheaper in the end. 
But there is no doubt that some of the India Can- 
vas is of much better quality than others ; and it 
is desirable to ascertain where the best qualities 
are made, as well as of ‘Twine and of Cordage ; 
for though much depends upon manufacture, 
something is due to the fibre, and not a little to 
the soil and climate where the plant is grown. 
Bombay, from its insular situation, requires both 
its Imports (some by sea, others by causeway) 
and Ixports to be noticed. Among the Imports 
we find Canvas, 9367 bolts, from the United 
Kingdom, Calcutta, Malabar, and Canara ; Gunny 
bags, 2,729,407, from Calcutta, Malabar, Cana- 
ra, and Concan. The first are no doubt made of 
Jute; but the others, probably, of Sunn. Hemp, 
57,126 cwt. from Malabar and Canara, Concan, 
Guzerat, Goa, and the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. 
This probably includes both Suna and Ambaree, 
or Crotalaria and Hibiscus fibre. Twine,9738 cwt. 
from the United Kingdom, Calcutta, and Guzerat; 
Fishing Nets from the Concan, probably made 
of Conkanee Hemp ; and Grass cloth from China. 
Of these, we find among the Re-exports, some 
‘Hemp, Canvas, Gunnies, and ‘Twine, as _ well as 
China-grass cloth.— Royle Fib. Pl. page 298. 


We now proceed to our notice of the true 
Hemp. 

Bhanga, Ganjica, SANS. Kinoub, ARAB, 

Ganja, Hinp. Bung, Pers, © 

Though, as we have seen, many fibres are 
known in commerce under the name of, Hemp, 
the true Hemp plant. is the Cannabis sativa 
of botanists. Its fibre is so. generally em- 
ployed for cordage in Europe, that the value of 
all other fibres is estimated there, not so much 
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from their intrinsic. properties, as. from their 
greater-or less resemblance to. Hemp,-and eape- 
cially to Russian Hemp. There is every: . reason 
for believing that the plant is of Eastern origin, 
while there is no sufficient. reason for thinking 
that the climate of Europe is so peculiarly suit- 
ed to the production of its fibre, .as,to exclude 
those of its native climes. Especially where at- 
tention is paid to the places where the plant is 
grown on account of its fibre, and these distin- 
cuished from the others where it is cultivated 
for its resinous and intoxicating secretion. For 
the latter purpose the plant requires exposure to 
light and air and these are obtained by thin sow- 
ing, while the growth of fibre is promoted by 
shade and moisture, which are procured by thick 
sowing. By the celebrated Jussieu, the Hemp 
and the Hop plants were placed in the saine 
natural family (Urticer) with the Nettles. In 
more modern works, +} wv are either continued as 
a tribe of the same“family, under the name of 
Cannabinee, or these containing only the genera 
Cannabis and Lupulus are separated into a dis- 
tinct family, under the same or a nearly similar 
name. These two plants are closely connected 
in properties, as in structure. The Mop (Auma- 
/us lupulus), besides a bitter, secretes a resinous 
principle: Hop bines abounding in fibre, have 
often been proposed to be turned to useful ac- 
count, for cordage or paper, but. as yet to little 
extent. The Hemp plant likewise secretes a re- 
sinous principle in its leaves, on which account 
these, as well as the churrus collected from off 
the young tops of the stem and flowers, is high- 
ly esteemed in all Kastern countries, on account 
of its exhilarating and intoxicating propertics. 


Among the Arabs the Ilemp has a variety of 


names, as “ the increaser of pleasure,” the cemen- 
ter of friendship,” &c. By its name of Hasheesh 
it is often mentioned in the works of travellers 


in Egypt, Arabia, and Syria; while the name of 


Bhang is not less celebrated in the far Fast. 
The Hemp is a dicccious (occasionally moneecious) 


annual, from 3 to 10 feet high, according to soil 
Root white, fusiform, furnished 
with fibres. The stem erect; when crowded, 
simple ; but when growing apart, branched cven 
from the bottom,..angular, and, like the whole 


and _ climate. 


plant, covered with fine but rough pubescence. 


This stem is hollow within, or only filled with a 


soft pith. This pith is surrounded by a tender, 
brittle substance, consisting chiefly of cellnlar 
texture, with some woody fibres, which is called 
the reed, boon, and shove of the Hemp. Over 
this we have thin bark, composed of fibres, ex- 
tending in a parallel direction all along the stalk. 
These fibres consist of delieate fibrils, united to- 
gether by cellular tissue, and all covered by the 
thin membrane or cuticle. The leaves are oppo- 
site or alternate, on long petioles, ecabrous, di- 
gitate, composed of from 5 to 7, narrow, lanceo- 
late, sharply serrated leaflets, of which the lower 


dulous, .2-celled ;. 
opening by a longitudinal slit. Females -in a 
crowded spike-like raceme, with leafy bracts. 
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are the smallest,’ all tapering-at.the apex into a 
long: entire point... Stipules subulate. Males on 
a separate plant. .Klowers.in drooping, axillary, 
or racemose panicles, with subulate-bracts. Pe- 
rianth 9-parted ; segments not quite equal, downy. 


Stamens 5 ; filaments. short ; anthers large, -pen- 
cells. united by.their backs, 


The perianth consists of a single, small, spathe- 


like scpal, which is persistent, acuminate, ventri- 


cose at the base, embraces the ovary, and. is co- 
vered with short brownish glands. Ovary sub- 


globular, I-celled, with one pendulous ovule. 


Style short. Stigmas 2, elongated, glandular. 
Nut ovate, greyish-coloured, smooth, covered 
by the calycine sepal, bivalved but not dehiscing, 
aud inclosing a single oily seed. Seed pendulous. 
‘Testa thin, membranous, marred at the apex with 
a coloured hilum. Kmbryo without albumen, 
doubled upon itself. Radicle elongated, turned 
towards the hilum, and the apex of the nut 
separated from the incumbent plano-convex co- 
tyledons by a small quantity of albumen. 


The cultivation of Hemp in India obtained very 


great attention from the Court of Directors, aud 
instructions were sent to the Governments there 
to encourage its growth, as well as that of other 
cordage plants. As the natives of India employ 
between forty and fifty different kinds of plants 
for the fibre which they yicld, fitted for this 
purpose in different degrees, the subject of 
investigation was sufficiently extensive, and 
reccived great attention from Dr. Roxburgh. 
It isin general snpposed that it can only be 
successfully cultivated in European regions, 
though there is every reason to believe thst it is 
originally a native of Asia, and even that its 
Gareck and Latin name Cannabis is derived from 
the Arabic kinnud. It is well known to be com- 
mon in Arabia and Persia, as well as in every 
part of China and of India, and likewise in Egypt 
and Turkey ; but in all these countries it is valued 
chiefly, if not only, for yielding an intoxicating 
drug commonly called éhang. In European 
countries, it is on the contrary cultivated only on 
account of its ligneous fibre, so-extensively em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the strongest ropes, 
and of coarse but strong kinds of cloth. Hemp is 
cultivated in almost every part of Europe for 
home consumption, but only in large quantities 
for export in Russia and Poland, though the 
finest quality of Hemp comes from Italy. French 
Hemp is also much esteemed, as well as that 
grown in both England and Ireland; Hemp 
is cultivated in almost every province of Rus- 
sia, but in the largest quantitics in the inte- 
rior, beyond Moscow, as well as nearer Peters- 


burgh, and iu the Polish provinces which belong 
to Russia. The soil must not be-over rich nor 
| too. sterile, of moderate depth, and friable. The 


time. of sowing: varies from, -the.; middle of May 
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to the-end: of June $: by sonmte: this recommended 
uot to be sown until the: latter::ead of June, as 


frosts are. very injurious: to’ its growth... The. 
season of reaping’is from the:end of* August to: 


the end of September, and. it ia therefore between 


three: and four months in: a:state:of: vegeta-: 
tion; the male plants being pulled ‘some ‘weeks. 
before the female. . The Russian summer: though : 


short, is regular: whnle it lasts, and the tempera- 
ture sufficiently high to bring it to full perfection. 
That the. northern latitudes of Russia are not 
essential for the successful cultivation of Hemp, 
is, however, evident, from large quantities which 
are grown in the southern climate of Italv, both 
in Bologna and Romagna, and along the 
banks of the Po, as well as in the neighbourhood 
of. Naples. ‘The Italians have a saying, that 
‘Hemp may be grown everywhere, but it cannot 
be produced fit for use, either in heaven or earth, 
without ananure.’ The climate of Italy, it is 
well known, is remarkable for its clearness, re- 
vularity, dryness, and warmth, and that irriga- 
tion is essentially necessary for much of its agri- 
culture. The Italian Hemp is fine, soft, leht- 
coloured, and strong, as well as Jong in the staple, 
and it is important to remark that it brings the 
highest price in the Knglish market as, for 
instance, it sells for 50 shillings per ewt. when 
the best Russian sells at 47 shillings for the same 
quantity. If we compare the summer tempera- 
ture of the northern with these southern situa- 
tions, we shall not find so: great a difference as 
we might be led to expect by considering only 
then latitudes, or their mean annual tempera- 
tures. - ‘Thus Petersburgh and Moscow, in N. 
latitude 59° 56 and 56° 45, have mean summer 
temperatures of 62° 09 and 67° 10, of Fahr., 
while Milan and Rome, in N. latitude 45° 28 
aud 41, 53, have summer temperatures of 73° 
O4 and 75° 20. “ Without entering into details, 
it might be inferred as probable, that as Italy 
grows hice, and so many other. plants of India, 
so might the latter cultivate a plant like tue 
Hemp, which succeeds so well even so far south 
as Naples, and which requires only a few months 
to bring it to perfection; and this even if India 
did not already possess it. But so far from this 
bemg the ease, the reverse is the fact ; and it is 
well known that no:plant.is.so commonly culti- 
vated in so many parts of India as the true Hemp 
plant, which. is there called yanje, but which dif- 
ters in no respect from the Juropean plant, though 
the natives employ it only for the purpose of 
yielding dhang. But cultivated. for this purpose, 
instead of being sown thick, as it::ought to be 
when intended for cordage, it 13::sown thin by 
the natives, who.afterwarda transplant the young 
plants, and place them at’: distances of nine: or 
ten feet {rom each: other. .The effeet of this isto 
expose them more freely to, light, : heat, and air, 
by the agency of which the: piant is enabled to 
perfect its secretions in a more complete manner, 
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and the. bhang will’ consequently be ofa more 
intoxicating ‘nature. Thé ‘fibrous and woody parts 
at the same time attain a greater degreg of stiff- 
ness and solidity, as is found to. be the case with 
timber trees similarly exposed. The Hemp plant, 
thus grown, will branch much. It may ‘be’ small 
in dry situations, and large in rich and moist 
ones, but in either case its fibres are, found, 
both in Kurope and India, to be ‘rougher, stif- 
fer, and more difficultly separated from the 
woody part than is desirable, but seed is pr 
duced in larger quantity and of better quality. . 
This mode of cultivation has, moreover, ' the 
disadvantage of being more expensive, from: 
taking up more space than ‘is desirable 
when the plants are required to yield. the 
best quality of fibre for cordage.. Plants, when 
crown in moist situations, in shade, or set thick- 
ly together, are well known to run into leaf, 
shoot up, and to become more lax in texture, 
while their secretions are imperfectly formed, as 
is exemplified in the growing of Lettuce, Celery, 
&e. Hemp and Flax, when cultivated for 
their fibres, are sown thickly together, and. they 
shoot up intg long, wand-like plants, which are 
much less branched than when freely exposed. 
Air and light having less free admission, and 
heat having less influence in evaporating the sap, 
the effect is to produce a longer fibre, which is 
at the same time soft and pliable, as well as” 
more easily separated, and in larger quantity on 
the same space, than when they are set widely 
apart. “ The natives of India also sow their 
Sunn and Jude very thickly together when, for 
the sake of their fibres, they form the exclusive 
crop. ‘Lhe effect is to produce a long and flexi- 
ble fibre, though this is not suflictently ‘strong 
to form a good substitute for the true Hemp. 
This might be cultivated in suitable situations 
in India, in a manner similar to that adopted 
in Kurope, or like that practised with its sub- 
stitutes in India. ‘The effect would undoubtedly _ 
be to produce a sufficiently long fibre, which 
would also be softer and more pliable, at the 
same time that it retained a great portion of its 
original strength, and probably in as large a 
quantity asis yielded by the Suze plant. ‘Thus 
an article might be produced, which, Judging 
from the Italian samples, might enter into com- 
petition with the Russian product, and, at alk 
everts, afford much more valuable cordage. than 
the several (usually considered) inefficient substi- 
tutes which are so extensively cultrvated in 
India, and which, imported into this country, 
sell:only for 15 to 20 shillings per cwt., at the 
same time that the Russian, Polish, and. Italian 
Hemps are selling for 42 to 50 shillings: per 
ewt. : “The difference in price - would. appear a 
sufficient inducement to attempt the culture of 
the true Hemp in India, especially as there could 
be no doubt respecting its growth, as it is al- 
ready.s0 common in-every part of that country, 
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d- requiring, if mything, onlya ttle -moedifi« 
tion of its properties. ‘This could be ensured; 
dst probably, by a change in the mode ‘of culti-. 
tion. Dr. “Roxburgh, -as long since as the'year. 
300, thought Robilcund. and: the neighbouring | 
te suited to the cultivation of Hemp. Dr. Royle 
s seen it in great abundances, in a wild state, in 
e Deyra Doon, and also in the Khadir land of 
eSaharunpore district, especially along the upper 
rt of the Doab-Canal, and where it was. chiefly 
lued for its: leaves, being made into dbhang and 
djee, andthe stems, when dried up, being 
rht for firewood. ‘* There would be little difti- 
Ity in cultivating this plantim the low Khadur 
id, where it is wild ; nor in converting it into 
srchantable. Hemp. For the natives of the 
ighbourhood already: make use of it partially 
‘ the inanufacture of ropes ; and the inhabitants 
Malabar are:said by Dr. H. Scott to employ 
e Hemp for making the’? dishing nets. The 
tives of the Himalayas’ likewise possess the 
ant, from which though they prepare an 
toxicating. drug, which they call churrus, 
ey likewise value it for its ligneous fibre, 
ym which they prepare a coarse kind of 
oth, which they send into the plains for 
aking very durable grain-saecks, as well as the 
rongest ropes (called se/), for crossing their 
vers ‘This fact, though not generally known, 1s 
entioned by Kirkpatrick in his account of Nepal, 
id was ascertained by General Hardwick, in his 
sit to Srinuggur, as well as by Dr. Royle, when 
avelling in the Himalayas (‘ Ilust.,’ p. 333). 
e also obtained specimens of the rope and cloth 
hen travelling there. The plant he saw in a 
ry luxuriant state at least ten or twelve feet high, 
the Himalayas, at elevations of 6000 and 7000 
et, especially in the neighbourhood of butffalo- 
eds. Insuch situations and near villages it 
ald no doubt be easily cultivated to a great 
tent, and yield a valuable and profitable por- 
ict. * The Hemp could likewise be cultivated 
_ the plains at two seasons of the year; that is, 
sring the rainy season, as is now the case, but 
cewise:along with the cold-weather cultivation, 
hioh.is so similar to that of the summer culture 
-Earopean countries. But experiments require 
be made and: specimens procured in order to 
termine which season is most proper for 
e culture of: ‘this plant in order to yield 
emp of the best quality. ‘ Hill people 
ight no doubt easily be obtained for preparing 
e Hemp according to ‘their own method, and 
aching the. people in the plains, who are already 
actised in the. art of preparing Sunn. It would, 
ywever, be, desirable to procure, if practicable, 
e assistance of some European (and such might 
» found among the soldiery). who. had seen and 
ractised the preparation of Hemp m this coun- 
y. The several papers sent to the Agri-Horti- 
tural Society of Calcutta, were published in 
yi. viii. of their ‘Transactions,’ and in vol. 1. of 
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their‘ Journal’ « These: were from: Majore:Swet-. 
enham and Corbett; Captains: Kirke and Huddle- 
ston, and from: the: distinguished: i naturakst, Mr. 


Hodgson'’The ‘substance of the- last: two we 


here republish, as: containing much ‘of the inform-. 


ation on culture ‘contamed in: the others, while’ 
Major Corbett and: Capt. Kirke give valuable in-. 
formation respecting the' cost and - the expense of 
conveyance to Calcutta ; whieh will be immedi. 
ately noticed: te 

Extracts frem a Report on Hemp' Cultwation, 
§c., in British Gurkwal, by Captain H. Huddle. 
ston, 14th July, 1840.—There are two kinds of 
Hemp, ‘‘ Bhang” indigenous to the’ Himalayas ; 
—that called “‘ Khur-Bhunga,” or Jungle Bhang, 
erowing wild throughout the whole of these 


Hills in all sitnations, and attaining a very con- 


siderable height during the season of the period- 
ical rains, is of no use whatever, for the very in- 
significant quantity of ‘“ churrus” (the inspissat- 
ed juice of the leaves obtained from the plant 
by rubbing between the hands) does not re- 
munerate even the poorest class for the 


trouble bestowed upon it, and as it does 
not yield a fibre that can be turned to any use, 


[ need not-of course make any further remarks 
regarding it. The real Hemp, or cultivated kind, 


is grown chiefly on high lands, and principally 


on the northern faces of the mountains, in well. 
prepared and abundantly manured soils close to 
villages, or in recently cleared lands by burning 
the primeval forests, the soil of which from the 
accumulated decomposed vegetable matter of 
years, is rich enough to ensure the superior 
growth of the plant and an abundant crop with- 
out any manure for one season. No irrigation 
is ever resorted to, and very little is produced 
under an elevation of 3000 feet, the heat of the 
valleys being detrimental to its quality, aud the 


plant appears to flourish best at elevations of from 
The middling dis- 


between 4000 to 7000 feet. 
trict situated between the “ Pindur’ to the north 
and the “ Nyar” or ‘* Samee” rivers to the south, 
and centriecally with regard to the province of 
Kumaon and Gurhwal may be termed the chief 
Hemp-producing districts of British Gurh- 
wal. ‘Ihe fields nearest to villages, as being the 
easiest for manuring,:and the culturable: wastes 
with a rich soil of accumulated, rotten: .vegeta- 
tion, or recently cleared forest lands, being those 
in which the Hemp plant is alone cultivated to 
advantage with respect to its quality. ‘The cut- 


ture of “ Bhang” or Hemp, as_prectised-in this 


district, is as follows: After. the ground:has been 


well cleared and prepared, the seed: is sowny to- 


wards the.end of: May, or early m June,” at the 
rate of 20 or 26-pathas. equal to: about 26:01 35 
seers (from 5 21b.:te 66 lb. avoirdupeis) per: bee- 
see, which: tatter is.the.. common denomination 
now used im Gurbwal, dnd'very near equal to an 
English acre. -Daiging the early growth of the 
plant the ground is kept free from:ali weeds; and 
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the young’ plants ‘are-thinned, ‘leaving a few inch- 


‘es; between each, and witilthe crep hesattained 


a good height; the ground is kept clean from all 
rank vegetation—-after which it attains. 4o'the 
height of ‘twelve and fourteen feet, :and. its out: in 
September'and “November. Of this. cultivated 
Phang there are two kinds, the plant called Goo- 

langa or Goolbhanga which ‘produces. seed: (the 
female); and the one which only flowers, but has 

no seed ; and this latter is called “‘ Phoolbhang”’ 

{the male), from which the best: sort. of Hemp 
is prepared ;'the ptants being cut’ a ‘month’ or 


six weeks earlier, and producing :a stronger | p 
The plan adopted by Dr. Rutherford appears to 
have been thus: advances through his agenta;to 


and superior fibre to the other. On the stalks 
‘being cut green, they are dried for several days 
‘in the san, by being piled against the walls 
of the terraced fields until they become quite 
brown. ‘The plants have the seed extracted by 
rubbing between the hands, which produces the 
““Churrus,” and this is scraped off and made 
‘into rolls for sale. ‘The leaves also are pounded, 
from which “ Ganjah” and “ Subzee” are manu- 
factured in small quantities. When the stalks 
‘are sufficiently dry they are tied up into bundles, 
and steeped for fifteen or sixteen days (eight 
‘days, Swetenham) in tanks or running streams, 
being kept under water by pressure—on being 
taken out they are beaten with wooden mallets, 
and dried again in the sun, when the fibre is 
stripped off from the thiekest end of the stalk, 
and after being again beaten, this fibre is made 
up into twists for sale and manufactured into 
sackcloth for wear, bags, and. ropes. ‘The total 
money return from the produce of the cultivation 
of the Hemp plant would be considerable, if 
there were any demand for exportation, though 
the average return even now is amply remuue- 
rating to the grower, and were it not from the 
well-known ‘dislike which the Hill people have 
to extra labour, it would be more extensively 
cultivated than itis. ‘The limited cultivation at 


present, however, supplies the wants of the po-. 
pulation for sackcloth, bags, and ropes. nearly 
the wholeof which, in considerable quantitics, 


is consumed in the district—the lower class- 


es of: the Gurhwal population dressing them- 
selves. in the cloth «manufactured from the 
Hemp, and this stillmcourages the cultivation | 


in a great measure... ‘The average return per 


beesee (or English...acre) may be stated as: 


follows.:-- three ‘seers. (6 lb.) of .churrys, value 










tsells.at 2 rupees a imaund .amongst. themselves, 
and the Dooms: (or leweat: class of ‘the. .agr icultu- 
tral community):: are + the ebief cultivators of the 
plant. . When ‘Dr. Ratherford: held? a contract 
for the supply.of Hompta:the ; Honorable Cam- 
pany, and aleo made - extensive purchases ..of it 
with other staple articles of --pradues of the 
Hills on his own ‘ account,-. the cultivation 
of _Hemp. was very. considerable indeed: in 
this district; and in. case. of....any. demand 


being again created, immense. tracts... would 


no doubt be ‘sown with it, provided the same 


lan of advauces to. cultivators were adapted. 


the landed proprietors and individual cultivators 
were made during the early part of the yeat,..sti- 


pulating for the Hemp being delivered at their 
own doors at 4 rupees a maund, and the.carriage 
during the cold season to the marts. of Koted- 
warra in Gurhwal, and Chilkeea in Kumaon: at 
the foot of the Hills (where Goomashtas or 
agents were ready to receive the Hemp), being 
defrayed extra—which did not, 1 imagine, on an 
average exceed a rupee a maund—so that the 
raw material was and is capable of being deliver- 
ed at those marts for 5 rupees.a maund; and.as 
only a few miles further ef land earriage would 
be required to ship the Hemp into. boats on. the 
Ganges or Ram Gunga for transit to. Calcutta, 
this would not, I. should think, double the cast 
of it. | 


Hemp Cultivation wn Nepaul, by H B. Hodgson, 


Esq. Mr. Hodgson states, that the cultivation is 
peculiar to the Northern districts of Nepaul, but 
only, as he suspects, because the.tribes inhabit- 
ing them are less scrupulous than the people of 
the great valley, and other Central and Southern 
tracts; for, at least in the valley, the plant 
flourishes greatly, if properly. tended, as Mr. 


Hodgson has proved in his own garden ; and 
the spring crops of the valley are almost choked 
with spontaneous growth of Hemp, . which, how- 
ever, being uncultivated, is stunted and  virtue- 
less. ‘The Northern districts. (popularly called 
Cachar) are nevertheless the prime seats of eul- 
ture, and there alone is the plant inaunfactured 
into rope or cloth; though the edible extracts are 
sometimes prepared nearer to and around Katman- 
dhoo. ‘lhe season of sowing Bhang seed in. Ne- 


paul is from Chyett to Bysack (March to April). 


Re. 6 (or twelve shillings); four maunds {or Damp soils, comprising black earth, are fittest 
820 }b:) of Hemp, value Re. 8 (sixteen: shillings); | for this-crop. Before ploughug the feld, suffi- 


and: about, thirty: to thirty-five seers (60. to 70 Mb) cient. manure 18 
of seed; yielding about five seers (40 Ib.) of oil, | 
value’ R:2 {twe shillings)... Giving: .a total. of | 
; Re: | $ per beesee. Dhe seed: selis generally vat : 
90 padhos per. rupee; or from’ twenty-seven to] ox eight 
thirty:seets (as: this. wooden mensure: VATI6S: #2 || C 
on aren places) and the seed being light; Jane: 
found -thet”:thevaverage weight’of each paths is 
about one sect and five chittacks. “The: emp 


to be sprinkled, Over. i, then 
completing: the work of the plough, the serds 
are to be sprinkled, and having broken the aed 
into-dust, the field is to.bemade evey.... tn. seven 
days after sowing the seeds, the, plants 








mga but their rapidity of. growth, and their 
SIZB: PAG } of 


atyength depend op the abu 


wt 


® 


dhe spins or artificial watering; Ef the plants be 


xery thiok, they must be. thinngd, sp as to stand 
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Hhree inches distance from each other.’ They 
Rower and fruit in Sawun (July); ° dnd “at the 
beginning of Bhadoon (August) are th their fall 
growth; birt while yet succulent and | in flower, 
they are to be cut, with the exception: of some seed 

Jants, which are not to be reaped til’ October. 
it ss the bark of the young but full-grown or Saw- 


| siderable quantity, 
11 tons), of properly 


HEMP. 
‘I believe 500, maunds (about 
advessed:. Hemp «next 
season, at’ the rate of ‘ten sieca ‘rupees: per meaand 





i{this is equal to $00: sieen rapeds,. or, ab 2s. 


6d.=-£35 per ton, and: at 2e=£30 per: ton). 


| The next important notice whieh We have respect- 


| ing the:culture-of Hemp: in the plains of India, 


un plants, which is soft, that is used for making | 1s from Mr.’ Deneef, and of and from whom we 


Bhangela. That of the old or October ‘plants 
is hard and nut suitable for manufactire. 
the plants have been cut off at the ground, they 
must be placed in the sun for eight or ten ‘days 
or until they be dried sufficiertly. ‘They must 
then be steeped in water for three days, and on 
the fourth day the plants must be taken out of 
the water anidpeeled: ‘The peelings are to be 


washed and pat in the sun; and: when quite | 
They | umn echantillon de chanvre, 


dried, they are ready’ for manipulation. 
ate then to be torn int-* thin threads with the 
nails’of the hands ; next svisted with a spin- 
ning-wheel (Tikuli) and when the threads are thus 
prepared, they, are to be boiled with ashes of 
wootl-and water in a pot, for four hours, and to 
be washed again for the purpose of whitening. 
This is the way-of preparing Bhangela thread, 
out of which blankets are woven. One mana 
(half a kutcha seer) of sced is sufficient fora 
ropini of land (one fifth of Badshahi bigah), 
which produces ten or tivelve loads of bhane. 
Hemp grows equally well on slopes or flats, and 
yiear the tops as well as on the sides of the 
mountains, if not too low. But a inoist. rich 
soil is indispensable. The plant attains to a 
height of eight to ten feet, and should be cut 
when thé flower is falling and the seed forming. 

Hemp Oulture 


Jayas, and in the 








in the Plains of India.— | je prepare en 
Though the production of Hemp in the Hima- | d’envover le 
low lands at their foot, is chiefly: 


have the: following communication :--Sample of 


“after | Hemp grown andl manufactured in Bengal, after 


the manner pursued ia Belgium. Presented - by 
Mr.’ H. Woollaston, on'behalt of Mr. G. Deneef, 
Belgian farmer. Monsieur Spry, Secretaire de 


‘la Societe d’Agriculture et d’Horticulture du 


Bengale, Calcutta, Oe. 8, 7630, 1840. - J’ai 
Phonneur de vous envoyer par l’entremise de 
Monsieur Woollaston, membre de votre . Societe, 
qui me semble me- 
viter beancoup d’attention,. i me parait | aussi 
avantageu qui le chanvre de Russie et de Ma- 
nille qui se vendent a Londres £22 a £27 le 
tonneau. La manufacture en est tres simple et 
n’exige pas aucun instrument, elle est fuite en Bel- 
cique par des vieillards et des enfants. Aucun 
ouvrage ne saurait ctre plus convenable pour es 
bras inactifs des familles pauvres dle cette con- 
tree, il n’est nullement fatigant et se fait par 
assis; de plus, chaque livre de chanvre, procure 
au teilleur 3 lb. de matiere a bruler. ‘La prepa- 
ration du sol ne demande pas de rranis soins 
ni par consequent de crandes depenses; sa vege- 
tation est. superbe, la plante n’occupe ‘le sol que 
pendant 80 jours (du commencement de Juin, a 
la find’? Aout). J’en aia peu pres 4 beegas, 


| qui me donneront environ 1000:1b. de fibres, que 


ce Moment; et que je me propose 
plutot possible, pour echantillon, a 
la Societe experimentale du Lina Londres, et 


contemplated, that of its culture in the plains | apres en avoir recu ne reponse, concetnant sa 


may also be mentioned. 
Dr. Roxburgh, and though probably in the least 
favorable situation in India, yet with some suc- 
cess; ashe observes : “ In many parts of Ben- 
gal, particularly where the land is so low as to 
remain:humid through the dry season, IIemp 


thrives luxuriantly during the cold season ; at 


Soonamooky it did well on a sandy soil, manur- 
ed with ‘dung from stables. Prolonged immer- 
sion much ‘injures the quality of the Hemp, the 
rainy 
vation 
it is a ver 


crops annually. ~ The burning heats ‘of Asia, 


while they last, ate‘ as ‘unfavorable for vegetation 
in Europe.” And-in: 
6 As native, who had: an’ 
of observing the’ mode of cultivating 
( raised ‘by Mr. Douglas, 
at Rishera, has offered to the’. gard of Trade to 


as the frosts of winter are 
Wisset it is stated : 

opportunity , 
and preparing the Hemp 


contract with them for’ supplying’ ‘a very con- 


season is therefore preferable for the culti- 
and maceration of the plant, and’ we must : 
content ourselves with one crop in' the vear, for 
5 a very false, though iprevailing notion, that 
the fertile fields of Asia produce at least two. 





This was attempted by | valeur reelle ; je m’empresserai_de vous envoyer 
| un rapport exact sur la mode de sa culture. 


Il 
serait etonnant que 1’Inde, qui a tant de moyens 
en terrain et en hommes, ne pourrait pas con- 
courir avec lu Russie, qui est obligee de payer 
£2 0 0 par tonneau frais. d’exportation an gou- 
vernement Russe meme, et 6s. per tonneau au 
passage qu Sond, et ne pourrait reclamer sa part, 
des millions d’especes, que ln mere patrie est 
obligee de payer ‘annuellement a -Ja‘Russte 3a 
puissante rivale. J’ai 1’honneur de vous saluer 
avec la plus parfaite consideration, Votre : tres 
devoue serviteur, G. Deneef, Belgian Farmer. 
The Hemp produced by so little labour:and care, 
and which only occupied the ground for eighty 
days from the: beginning of June:to the end ‘of 
August, according to Mr. Deneef;' was pronoun- 
ced good by the miembers'of the: Flaxand Hemp 
Comurittee; by Mr: Fergusson, as“ unosmmonly 
strong, and. if-it canbe produced eheaply:aad 
abundantly, it:istikely to be a mostimportant arti- 
cle.” Mr, Hodgkinson; ‘who doubted ‘of its being 
the trueHemp—though without sufficientprounds, 
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| HEMP. HEMP. 
pronounced..." the-article.as. superior, be-it what | no doubt that the.-Ganja of the Himalayas is the 
it may; and deserving -of the: first attention.” | true Hemp plant of Europe (the: Qaunnabis sativa 
With respeet to/the interchange of seed, or to/ of botanists). As the plant has ceased to be as 
‘the kind which ig: most desirable, we have the extensively cultivated .as formerly «chiefly from 
following fact, though it. is probable that some. the want of any external demand, there would 
of the Himalayan seed: would answer. equally | seem to be no difficulty in again. increasing the 
well. _ A few fresh stalks of Hemp raised froin.) culture, and to a still greater extent, if this re- 
Russian: seed were received: from. Dr. Royle, | quisite for all culture was again: restored. - The 
and corresponding specimens of the indigenous, only questions which remain to bedetermined are 
Hemp plant.of Bengal. | Presented by Mr. Deneef. | the quality of the Hemp aud the cost at which it 
‘The superiority of the former in texture was very | could be conveyed to Indian ports, where, if not 
apparent.” In treating of both Mlax and Sunn, | required for export to Kurope, it could be bene- 
mention was made of Mr. Sconce’s experiments ficially employed fur naval and other . purposes. 
with both of these plants at Chittagong, in the | This would be preferable to their. continuing, as 
year 1843. He at the same time grew some | in some places is still the case, to import Hemp 
Hemp from country seed (gonze) sown in No- | and ‘Tow from Europe, when India produces at 
vember. Of the fibre. the Hemp and Flax Com- | least as good, if not a superior article, and ata 
mittee reported : The Fibre is exceedingly strong | cheaper rate. This is evident from the follow- 
aud clean, but the admixture of ‘low spoils the | ing abstract of the information on the. subject. 
appearance and deteriorates the quality ; while | “ In the Himalayas the Hemp grows wild, and 
of the dressed Hemp it was said, that some of | is, moreover, carefully cultivated, both on ac- 
fibres were strong, others weak, and as only | count of its exhilarating secretions, and its 
partially heckled. These defects, being those of | streng and flexible fibre. With the properties 
management, might easily be remedied, From | of this the Hillmen are well acquainted, as they 
the far Southern we proceed to the North-Wes- | make with it both twine and rope, and a coarse 
tern provinces ; here the late Mr. Bell, of Agra, cloth (dhangela) with which they .clothe them- 
on hearing of the above experiments in Bengal, | selves, as well as make sacks and bags. ‘Their 
writes, that there “can be no difficulty in the | hempen wrappers they wear much as a High- 
cultivation of the Shang or ganja, which is now | lander does his plaid, fixing it in front witha 
sown only for the intoxicating drug the natives | wooden skewer, instead of a brooch. A. travel- 
obtain from it; but the vigour the plant shows, | Jer in the Himalayas, some years since, deserib- 
and the height it reaches when thus sown, much led the natives as applying Lemp ‘ extensively 
scattered to admit of its throwing out its branch- | to purposestot a domestic nature, such as hang- 
es, satisfied me that, sown more densely, it would | ing their supernumerary female children, admi- 
at least run the height of Sunn, and this I sup- | mistering rope’s end to their wives, penning up 
pose sufficient for the desired length of fibre in | cattle, and making a sort of netted, or knitted, 
the Hemp.” ‘There is no doubt that the [Lemp | or knotted shoes, to which a sole of untanned 
plant will grow to a great height even in the | leather is sometimes, but by no means generally, 
plains of India. Dr. Royle received a letter | affixed. “The culture seems to be very well 
from his friend, Capt., now Sir Proby Cautley, | understood in most parts, though the best 
dated from Saharunpore (10th Aug., 1840), | methods are not always practised either of 
stating that, the Hemp was in cultivation in the | planting, or of picking, or of preparing their 























Botanic Garden, and looking as fine as any that| Hemp. All along the Himalayas—that is in 
he had ever seen, nearly twelve feet high, with a | Nepaul, in Kumaon, in Gurhwal, and up to 
natural healthy look of dark green. Dr. Fal- | the newly acquired hills of the Punjaub, at 
coner, however, afterwards reported that the | elevations of from 3000 and 4000 to 7000 feet 
Hemp fibre. did not retain the strength or —Hemp is cultivated by the Hillmen, though 
flexibility. which characterise it in the Himalayas. | chiefly for their own: use, the plants growing to 
But Dr., Reyle has. been informed that they are eight or ten, some say twelve or fourteen, feet: 1n 
able to use some of the Hemp growing spontane- | height. ‘They sow about the month of May, 
ously. along the: part of the Himalayan base, for carefully prepare, and usually manure the ground, 
the general purposes of cordage. ‘The Hemp | weed and thin the plants to within three or four 
growing in the Goruckpore district at the foot | inches, and cut the male plants, ° phoolbhanga, 
‘of the Hills, is considered of good quality, and | which flowers, but has no seed,’ a month or six 
gome.was sent. to Britain on ‘purpose to weeks ‘before the female plant, ‘goolange, or 
have its. properties tested... It is probable that goolbkanga, which has seed,’ the latter being 
‘My,, Williams might succeed in the cultivation | harvested about the end of September. - The 
ef, Hamp, in the soil and climate of Jubbulpore. | stems, when cut down, are dried in the sun, end 
. Quality.and, Cost.of Himalayan Hemp.—From | then steeped in water for three or »more. days. 
the.acequnt. which has been given above, by local | Beaten with wooden mallets, the cfibre 1s. then 
officers, of the cultivation, anid the othet testimo- | stripped off, and again beaten: In some places 
ny. whioh we. have respecting the plant, there is! it is said to be boiled with wood ashes — that ts, 
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potash,—-and sometimes: ‘bleached: before being | 2 \ the’ : 
burgh Hemp. Somme of it is ‘led very firier and 
‘soft, more like’ Flax ‘than’ ‘Hemp. Phere is 


torches. "The culture isudeseribed to be the most. 


profitable of any,'as: the churrus and ‘ganja;:dif- 
ferent forme of ddany, are seid of themeelves: to 
‘pay ‘the expenses of culture. « ‘The Hemp ' they 
sell among ‘themselves for ‘Rs. 2'a reund—that 
is, 4s. for about: S2ly. - The seéd:ts' even roasted 
and eaten, or expresed for its oil;'and- the oil- 
cake given to their cattle. ‘The culture is not 
much extended, : for “itis more laborious than 
they like, and there is: said to bea prejudice 
among the Brahmins and Rajpoots aguinst the 
cultivation of this plant; which is therefore con- 
fined to the: Doom: class. But there ts no doubt 
that the culture coutd be immensely extended if 
the inducements of price were greater.” ‘There 
being no doubt of this being the genuine Hemp 
plant, the next point to agertain is the quality 
of the fibre: which the 2e#fnen produce with their 
own unaided efforts. On this point the inform- 
ation-is most satisfactory. Mr. Hodgkinson, a 
Jatoutta merchant, who was well acquainted with 
this staple, and had personal knowledge of the 
produce on the Continent, pronounced some 
Hemp sent from the Deyra Doon to be “ equal in 
colour, cleanness, length, and strength to the best 
Russian. Mr. Deneef, a Belgian farmer, sent to 
India by the Flax Experiment Company, said : 
“ Ces echantillons sont de vrai Cannabis sateva, 
pareil.a celui du nord de l'Europe. J’ai ete en- 
chante de voir une si charmante vegetation de 
cette plante produite dans V Inde ; mais cet ar- 
ticle n’est pas preparé comme on le desire dans 
les marches Anglais ; d’abord chanvre male et 
chanvre femelle ont ete coupes ensemble, et en- 
suite dresses dans l’etat humide d’apres la me- 
thode des Indiens. §’il etait dresse a Ja maniere 
des Europeens du nord, qui consiste a tirer 
le chanvre male, cing semaines avant celui 
qui produit ja ‘semence, a ne rows que bien 
peu chaque genre separement, la chanvre male 
ne pouvant pas sejourner dans eau aussi long- 
temps que l'autre ; ensuite a ne le dresser que 
quand: il-est bien sec et lorsque les fibres se se- 
parent alsement 5 il formerat une belle matiere 
premiere: ‘pour les cordages solides. Au con- 
traive; dresse et rinee dans |’eau il perd’une cer- 
taine graiese qui: lat’: est naturelle, et qui est 
cause que la poix ‘g’imbibe plus facilement avec 
lai, oc qui js-vend fert.oontre la pluie et la chaleur, 
et fait en meme temps <benefice du » manufac- 
turier, qui-sait ai-bien distinguer la difference de 
la preparation.” « {In preparing Hemp for the 
European market, care. should. be: taken not-to 
twist or tie the ends:togethen,-dut having deid 
the fibres parallel:to each ether, simply. to. tie 
them together mear the thieker..end; 80 :as ‘to 
foym deads,: as: 8een » in i Petersburgh ‘Hemp. | 
(§ Journ. Agric. See..iof, Indiay'.4,p- 46.) Bome 
specimens of Hemp from the. Himalayas reeent- 
‘}y tried in this country hawe been found -to bear 








‘HEMP. 
a grenter weicht ‘and ‘strain ‘than the best Peters- 


little doubt, ‘therefore; of the ‘good quality of 
this Hemp,'even without ‘any “Improvement 
from ‘European instruction. ‘It'is'a ‘not less im- 


‘portent: point'to ascertain’ the price at: which it 


could be brought to this country. ‘Inte * Jour- 
nal of the Agri-Horticuitural’ ‘Society’ of ’In- 
dia, (vol ‘i, p. 45), may be observed ‘a theitioran- 
dum by the Jate Lord Auckland, when Governor- 
Generel ‘of Tudia,in which it is stated : °° 0 


Prime gost of Hemp at Deyra, Rs. 54 


* er tOWs Soleeens, Gieccdisstes cave 2. SU 
Carriage to Calcutta (about 1000 
iniles) Rs. 25 per ton, ........... 2 8.0 


Total cost and charges of Hemp at 


Calcutta, 2.0... .c200 Aebesievists £7 16 0 
Prime cost of Hemp seed at Deyra 

Rs, 36 per ton, .... iveovesee + OLS OD 
Carriage to Calcutta, Rs. 24 per ton, 2 8 0 


(£6 08 0 


Though the above are deduced from the rates 


at which the natives sell Hemp and Hemp seed 


among themselves, large quantities could not ‘be 
obtained at the above prices, for the natives 
would not extend their crop, or take much trou- 


ble in preparing it for market, wnless some great- 


er inducements were held out to them. Others, 
therefore, have calculated that the price of the 
Hemp might be doubled to the natives, aud that 
one rupee more should be given for their bring- 
ing it down to the foot of the hills; whence it 
could be readily conveved to the Ganges, either 
from Kemaon.or Gurhwal, or from ‘Sirmore it 
the Jumna, and from the Kangra Hills to the 
Sutlej. ‘Therefore Capt. Kirke ‘calculated the 
cost of 500 maunds of Hemp from Deyra Doon, 
a valley within the Himalaya, to be about Rs. 
2500; carriage on bullocks to the Ganges (but 
carts have been much introduced since’ then), 
Rs. 125; a 600 maund boat from Sookertal,: Ra. 
180; together Re. 2735; this, with the addition 


.of ten per cent for contingencies; making the 
total cost to Calcutta. Re. 8080 for 500::maunds 


of Hemp, or -for.something: imore than sevén- 
teen tons;:or about £17. 14s aton in Calettta. 


‘Capt: Kirke’s memorandum further ‘statés ' ‘that 
22,1 geet of the fine eailcloth: which: he- forwarded 
eould:be bought for:94 ‘annas 3; 882}feetof: the 
eoarse sackcloth for:-six.annas.;: 20 -seeds‘of the 
cough Hemp ) fos. iene ‘eupee;' and 29 seeds 
of the Hemp seed for onedupe 





Major Corbett 
gives three calculations:of the cost of Hemp from 


QIO 


HEMP. 
the district of Kemaon to Calcutta, all 


expenses 
included: er 


\ Foe Ny 
pay ow 


From Kotedwatra, 37 tons, £661-£17 17 per ton. 
| Puharee (Hill) growers of Hemp, they declared 
| that were they to’ produce’such an interior arti- 
| A <1 cle it would scarcely find a sale.’ ‘The speci- 
He algo sent some Hemp cloth or canvas made. 

in the Hills, which was 74 yards long, and 224: 
inches, wide, of which the price was one rupee. 
The above facts being sufficiently favorable, both 


y, Chilkeea ...  ... 13 15, 
gy Sunea coe deen? ise 13 4 ” 


respecting the quality aud the cost of the Hima- 
layan Hemp, and Dr. Royle having been inform- 
ed by good practical judges that the best plan to 
make the peculiar qualities of any of these Inci- 
an fibres known to manufacturers here would be 
to have a few tons of each sent into the market 
for two or three years, he was induced to recom 
mend that this should be done with the Himala- 
yan Hemp. “As it is quite practicable to give 
an impulse to the growth of Hemp in the Hima- 
layas, and as the price is so moderate and 
the quality so good, I believe it might be esta- 
blished as a regular article of export from India, 
or, at all events, of consumption in the dock- 
yards of that country. 1 would therefore sug- 
vest. that the local officers of the districts of 
Kemaon, Deyra Doon, Sirmore, and Kote Kan- 
evra (mnore properly Kooloo), should be authoris- 
ed to purchase certain quantities of the Hemp 
(say from 5 to 10 tons), and send it down to 
Calcutta, for transmission to and sale in the mar- 
kets of England, taking care that while they give 
sufficient encouragement to the cultivators, they 
do not so far increase the cost, either by raising 
the price or by enhancing the expense, as to inter- 
fere with its subsequent profitable sale by mer- 
chants. It is probable that the Himalayan Hemp 
would sell in England for £35 ton.” Dr, Royle 
has lately received a letter from Dr. Jameson, 
dated 6th Nov., 1854, referring to this fibre, 
and also to the erder which had been sent by the 
Court of Directors to India for the purchase of 
some of this Himalayan Hemp, in order to make 
it known in the markets here. He states that 
the Civil Authorities had “issued orders to pur- 
chase ten tons of the Hemp grown in Gurh- 
wal and Kemaon, which they were procur- 
ing .at -the rate of from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per 
maund, or £10 16s. to £16.48. per ton.. Carri- 


age to Calcutta will cost about £5, and to Eng- 


land, .with the other incidental charges, say £10 


per ton [Mr. Henley (v, p. 86) estimates all such 


charges at £7 .a ton] more, which will bring the 
article up.to £25 168. to £3148. Of course, 
when it is exported on a larger scale the price of 


carriage. will be. greatly decreased.” .‘ This coun- 


try: possesses. immense advantage in abundance of 


chants could always. have their Hemp to ship in 


December.’’. With regard to the quality of. the. 


Hemp he observes: ‘Moreover, the Hemp grown 










rine Board, dated 7th October, 1839. 


HEMP. 


in our mountains and in the Doons (valleys) is 


far superior in: stéength to: the Rusdian samples 
of, Russian Hemp which, have been:sent:: by the 
Court of Directors. On showing tise to the 


mens were obtained from one: ofthe most re- 
spectable houses in London, and bought. for their 
own use. ‘hey were sent for the purpose of 
showing how the Hemp of commerce comes 
into market, instead of being twisted, tied, 
or platted, as is much of the fibre from 
India. But ifthe Himalayan Hemp generally 
resembles that which has been referred to as from 
Kangra, no Russian Hemp will come near it:in 
point of strength. ‘The essentially good : quali- 
ties of the Heinp grown in the Himalayas, con- 
sistiny in the strength, divisibility, fifeness, and 
softness of the fibres of much of what is grown 
there, will make it, when known, very desirable 
for many purposes. That grown at the lower ele- 
vations is also possessed of considerable strength, 
as proved from the experiments made on a 
2-inch rope insthe Master-Attendant’s office at 
Calcutta. The results given in the accompanying 
table (p. 332) area portion of an extensive 
series of experiments, undertaken in the year 
1840, in compliance with the orders of the Ma- 
The sam- 
ples of Deyra and Arracan Hemp were forward- 


ed for experiment from the Agri-Horticultural 


Society, and*were laid-up in a 2-inch rope, in 
November 1841, but the experiments were in- 
terrupted by the death of the Master-Attendant, 
and these samples were not submitted: for 
trial till the 18th of December, 1844, so 
that the rope was three years old. At 
the same time, the small samples of jetee (v. p. 
304) were tried. It will be seen. from the: ab- 
stract, that amongst the thirteen samples of the 
2-inch rope, the Deyrah Hemp stands the fifth 
in strength and the twelfth in elastioty..(’: Jowtm. 
Agri-Hortic. Soc., ’ iii, p.. 227. ) Further details 
are given in other tables, at pp. 224-26 of the 
Journal. But Hemp of far greater strength is 
produced in these, which are probably the native 
hills of the plant. Mr. Williams, of -Jubbulpore, 
gave to Dr. Royle, in the year 1838, a sample 
of Hemp, which he stated had been forwarded 
to him by D. F. Macleod, Esq., as the produce 
of Kote Kangra, in the Sikh Himalayas. This 
Dr. Royle has, in his Lecture ad Experiments, 


‘as well as in communications with -vatieus indi- 


viduals, called Kote Kangra Hemp. . It is. the 
fibre which is mentioned as not. breaking with 
a weight of 400 lb., when China-grass from 
Assam broke with 820 Ib. and. Petersburgh 


Hemp with only 160 lb. It has, moreover, ap- 
peared to all the practical mea wha.‘bave since 


then examined it, as the sttongest fibre with 
which they were acquainted... 0. 
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TEMP. ed. 


(bstract of Report of Proof of Moorgahet,, Arracan, Deyra, and Jetee Rope, compared with Europe, 
— Manilla, New Zealand, Sunn, and Coir’ Rope, in the order of Strength and Elasticity. 
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oo Ib. Ib Inches 
1 | Manilla, (white,)......] 2731 |New Zealand, ........., 2281 [Sunn, (white,).........' 174 Coir, yplain,)... ...... 
9 |Sunn, (ditto,) .........] 2679 |Europe, (1839,) .......) 1967 [Ditto, (tarred,)........, I3§ [Jeetee, 0... cee eeef I 
3 |Kurope, (Pat,) .........| 2655 [Ditto, (Pat,) .........../ 1745 [Manilla, (tarred,)...++ 134 dunn, (white,).........) Idd 
4 |New Nand, weoeveees] 2O9L [Sunn, (tarred,) ........ 1703 [Moorgahvi, (white,)...! 13 |Muanilla, (white,)......J 18 
5 WTR coknsotecuceens QRS Ditto, (white,)......... 1607 [Manilla, (white,)...... | 11} [Sunn, (tarred,)........f 114 
6 |Kurope, (1839,) ......44 2468" Manilla, (tarred,) ..... 1463 [Europe, (1839,) .......| 10g |Kurope, (Pat,)........) 103 _ 
7 [Sunn, (tarred,) | 2239 [Ditto, (white,)......... 1431 |New Aealend, .........| 10} |Moorgahvi, (tarred,)... 10 — 
8 lArracan, ......06606666) 2231 [Europe, (twice laid,) | 1214 [Europe, (Pat,)....... 6: 104 [Ditto, (white,).........[ 94 
9 |Manilla, (tarred) ...) 1712 pleetee, wo... cee | 908 Moorgahvyi, (tarred,)., 9} el fe (1839,)....... OF 
10: |Kurope, (twice laid,).| 13851 Mourgahvi, (white,...} 875 fArracan, ....-. 00... ) jManilla, (tarred,),..... v 
1] |Ditto, ditto,............] 1295 |Europe, (twice laid,)..| 871 [iturope, (twice laid). 82 |New Zealand, ... ....{ 8 
12 |Moorgahyi, (white,)... 1175 [Coir, (plain,) ..........) 828 Deyrah, ............4 7} |Kurope, (twice laid,).. 6} 
13 |Ditto, (tarred,) ........| 1063 |Muorgahvi, (tarred,)... 711 curope, (twice laid,)., 7 |Ditto, ditto,.....5....) 6 
Master-ArrenpanT’s OFFICE, A. B. CLAPPERTON, 
30th December, 1844. lst Assist. to the Master-Attendant. 


ry, Jameson, in the above letter, observes, with becomes saturated with rain, the soil runs together 
~gard to the so-called Kote Kangra Hemp, that} and on drying sets as hard as a pavement.” If 
e himself had brought it to Mr. Macleod’s no-| the soil be over-rich, the plant grows too luxuri- 
ce, and that it-was not produced inthe Kangra| antly, and prodnces a coarse but strong fibre. 
istrict, but in Kooloo and Lahoul, which are a] But Hemp ts sometimes sown in such soils to 
ttle farther in the interior. Before concluding,| meliorate them for the cereals, which would 
e have to detail the method of cultivating and| otherwise run too much to straw. But as many 
reparing Hemp in Europe, in order to contrast | soils are too poor, they require to be raisea to a 
hem with the practice of the East, and for the| suitable state by the addition: of manure ; and 
nformation of those who may wish to cultivate] with this, it is said that Hemp may be grown ln 
, in this country. We are indebted for the di-| the same soil for many years. When a fine qua- 
ections to some of the most approved writers on| lity of fibre is required, of course, only the most 
he: subject, and have contrasted them with those| suitable soil should be selected, or that in which 
f Mr. Rowlandson in his paper in vol. x of the| the growth of the plant is neither excessive nor 
Journ. of the Royal Agricultural Society.” stunted. In Italy, Hemp is sown in their best 


Culture and preparation of Hemp in Europe.| lands, which sre rich and strong loams, and 
made fine and friable. In Romagna, where the 


—Hemp being one of the few plants cultivated 
1 Europe, which haa the male and female flowers| best Hemp is produced, they say it may be 
) different plants, affords some anomalies in its} grown anywhere with manure. « In the Himala- 
ulture, especially that of having two harvests in| yas, Dr. Royle has seen the: Hemp growing 
he same crop. In some older works the male is} most luxuriantly in the neighbourhood of bullock 
equently named the female plant, aud rice versa. | sheds, and producing fibre of great strength. In 
Soil.--The soil; in: which Hemp thrives, is a deep| India, spots near the habitations of natives are 
ch, moist sail, five or six inches deep; besides| the best adapted for the growth of Hemp; but 
he alluvial, where sand énd clay are intimately | in these they generally grow Tobacco.’ At Soona- 
nixed, nnd having the above characteristics, also| mooky it grew luxuriantly in sand, which was 
he friable loams, which» contain much vegetable | manured with stable-dang. Hence, Hemp grown 
in the plains will be dearer than the other fibres. 


patter. All should: contain a fair portion of 

and, as this keeps the soit open and light for the}. Culture and Mauure.-—But the richness of the. 

oots to spread in. -Heiip'thtives well in Hol-| soil,andthequantity of manure required must vary, 

and and Lincolnshire. | St#ff,-cold clays are un-| not only according to the nature:of the soil and its 

uitable, for even if the plant: should grow well,! requirements, but: also to the warmth of the soil 

Lis not easy to pull it “ for when: strong clay and the nature of the climate. Warm, moist ones 
a7 












‘HEMP. 
require less than cold; whether dry or moist ‘li 
mates: “In England, Mr. ‘Rowlandson ‘'says, the 


generality of soil will require ‘a dressing of ‘tet. 


tons.of well-rotted farm-yard dung’ per acre, 
ploughed and harrowed 1, early in April. 
vquotes an extensive grower, who. says: twenty 
five tons of well-rotted, mixed stable and feed- 
ings-shed manure, should be applied papacre. 
' The land should, of course,’ be -in:the first: ime 
“stance well ploughed and properly drained ; also, 
_well harrowed and rolled, to: get the top-soil into 
| good tilth ; and weeds, as horse-mint, or twitch, 


t 
i 







destroyed. ‘The manuremust be carefully andevenly 
spread, and the plough follow close to thespreader. ; 
i Seed.—Of seed, that from Holland is the. 


@rops, and of a fine = but, well-grown 
Baglish seed is also o good quality. 













fibre ; but the Himalayan seed, both from its 
pearance and the nature of its produce, is pros 
bly inferior to none, and perhaps only requires 
erchanging with different districts. ‘The sved 
frould be of a bright, grey colour, and. plump: 
snd must not have undergone heating in any 
Way, and therefore the taste, when bitten, should 
yo sweet, and not bitter or acrid. ‘The quantity 
“of seed may vary from two to two and a half, 
@thers say to three bushels an acre. The last, if 
“gfine fibre is required for weaving into cloth. 
» Bat the larger quantity cannot be sown on very 
fich soils. ‘he thicker it is on suitable land, the 
- finer it will grow. The fresh ploughed land should 
be sown very evenly, care bemg taken to scare 
i ay birds. » ) 






. ‘The best time for sowing, in Eng- 
lend, is from the lst to the 15th of May ;. butat 
igsown even in June, as frosts are apt to injnre 
ie young plant ; but late-sown plants are apt. to 


grow thin and weak. | 

(@ After-culture-—Hemp seed is sown both 
Qeadcast and in drills. When grown on ac- 
unt, chiefly, of the seed, it is sown thin. Sin- 
nir says, by sowing Hemp in drills, a coarser 









‘produced, and a less quantity of seed is re- 
diiired than by sowing it broadcast. 


‘and fine, according to their proximity ; but they 








“the spaces between drills. During its season of 
“yapid growth, the plant necessarily requires 
- moisture, and therefore, in somé- countries, irri- 
gation ig practised. 9° 


Pulling.—As already’ observed, Hemp has: 


usually two harvests ; but-‘when grown on ac- 


count of the fibre only, it:may be pulled when 


in flower, and no distinction made between the 


‘male and female: platits. 


He} 


most esteemed, ripens soon, yields abundant. 


¥ Indian 
ged, from external appearance, appears fine 5 
fut may not be so well suited in. the first crop 





d stronger bark or fibre, fit for cordage, will : 


wacmar This latter’ 
mode is to be preferred,'when Hemp is wanted ; 
for textile purposes. The ‘stems rise slender 


‘require to be weeded or hoed out to within a 
foot of each other, and may requite a second. 
hoeing, to destroy weeds; but in general the 
Hemp will, itself; smother all weeds, except in. 


not steeped till the 


it ought, according to some authorities, 
dried‘ in the sun . 
Hamel ‘observes, tis a,maatter 
whether the plants should be dtied before it is 
steeped ; 80 Mills, in his ‘Husbandry,’ like the 


HEMP. 
But as it is usually 


eon 


‘desirable to get béth'the: seed and the fibre of 
‘both’ plants,'the ‘male’ plants; or wigle Hemp, 


are pulled as soon-as théy have shed their pollen, 
ustially about thirteen week@difter they have been 
sown. ‘They may then: be easily reeognised ‘by 
their leaves becoming yellow, andthe stént ‘of a 
whitish colour, and the flowers faded: 


| Each 
plant is pulled up singly by the root, care’ being 
taken not to break ‘or cramp the stem in’ the 
hand. The ripeness of the female plant is kriown 
not only by many ofthe same ‘signs as those of 


the male, but also by the seeds beginning to 


tuin ofa grey colour, being firm inside, and 
some of the capsules to open. This is generally 
about Michaelmas in England. When the’ seed 
has become perfectly ripe, the bark is apt to be- 
come woody and coarse, and to separate wit 
difficulty. “But the seed which is required for 
sowing, ought to be taken from plants allowed. 
enough of room to spread and then to fully 
ripen their seed. | ; 
Dyying.—When the plants are pulled, it is 
recommended to hold the root end upper- 
most, and with a wooden sword dress off 
the flowers and leaves, as they assist in manur- 
ing the land. They are then bound in small 
bundles with bands at each end, of such a 
size that you can grasp with both hands, or some- 
times into bundles of twelve handfuls ‘each, and 
arranged along the borders of the field. If not 
done before, with a fork knock and shake off the 
soil from the roots, and scrape off the under- 
crowth of leaves. It is then set up like wheat 
in shocks, for a week or so. The stalks which 
form each handful should be as nearly as possi- 
ble of an equal length, and the roots in particular 
should be placed as even as ‘possible. If 
the crop is kept till spring, it is tied in larger 
bundles, and stacked and thatched. = = 
Guthering Seed.—When the female Temp is 
gathered, it is allowed to stand eight or ten days 
in the air, to allow the seed to dry and ripen ; 
the tops being covered with undergrowth, to 
keep off the birds. After which, they out off 
the heads, or gently beat out or thrash them to 
get out the seed, on a cloth. Care must be taken 
in conveying the bundles of seeded stems, as by 
passing a rope round the bundles and under the 
heads, and dragging the rope over the shoulder. - 
The seed which remains after this. operation, is 
got out by combing the heads on the teeth of a. 
ripple ; but the seed is inferior to that which first 


falls out, and is unfit for sowing. The female 


plant is generally stacked during the winter, and 
pitied the spring. oh cba i 
» -\Drying.—When the Hemp has been pulled, 
horities, td. Be 

for one or two. day, bit Du 
that itis a,matter of doubt 
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HEMP, HEMP, 

natives of India with their, Sunn (%.,p.. 274), | times artificially, in ovens. and kilng,. When dry, 
thin that this drying appears’ needless trouble. |-the Hemp is. tied. up.in bundles again, ; and car- 
So. Marcandier directs, that, when the.Hemp is| ried to the barn or sick. 8 wg 
perfectly ripe, it must be put,into the water as| Peeling aud Breaking, —-When the Hemp . is 
poon a3 it is, pulled out of the ground; and ‘sufficiently dried, the mext, process ig. either.to 
Sinclair. says, that .Hemp should. be. watered as | peel it, by taking ane stalk after the. other, 
soon 9s possilje: In this state, it is. said to require breaking. the reed, end slippiag’ off the., bark. 
only: four .days, but, when.it.has been dried, | The Wgocess is simple but tedious, and will give 
eight days of steeping. The time must, more- occupation to.those who are without. any. + But 
over, depend a,good deal on the,, temperature of | it comes off in ribbons, which do not heckle. so 
the water, — =. favell as Hemp that has been broken, and they are 
-_Steeping,—The steeping .of Hemp, called apt to retain some of the thick parts next the 
Water-retting, is a very impoitant part of its | yoots,. hence the. saying, that .this:mode is better 
preparation, and is..to be distinguished from | for the seller than the buyer. The term of break- 
auother method, which is called Dew-retting. jing or braking’ Hemp, applies rather to the boon 
The steeping places are often only ditches, three}or reed than to the fibre, for this only bends 
or four feet deep, varying in breadth and length, | under the hand of the dresser, and does. not 
dug for, the. purpose on the margins of rivers. | break. The operation is performed either by 
The bundles of. Hemp are laid. at the bottom. of. beating the Hemp, which is a laborious and te- 
the water, and covered wjth straw, and sometimes |dious work, or by the break, which may be moved 
with sads, and loadvd with picces of wood and Jeither by hand or by .a spring or treddle attached 
large stones to keep them down. The object, as | to the upper jaw of the break, or by, flutted rol- 
in the case of Flax, is by a slight. degree of fer- |lers, worked by horse-, wind-, or water-, and now 
mentation to enable the epidermis, or outer skin, | sometimes by steam-power.. When Hemp has 
to separate readily from the bark, and this from undergone the process of breaking, it is ready, 
the boon or reed. This is readily ascertained, by | like Flax, for the process of soutching, in which 
taking out one of the steeped stems and holding | scutching mills are now used, as in the case of 
it by the root end, and drawing the thumb-nail| Flax. By rubbing, beetling, and striking the 
up the stem to the top. If the fibre slip up the} Hemp with reiterated blows, the longitudinal 
stem, it is a proof that it has been sufficiently | fibres are separated from. one another, and in pro- 
vetted. Du J: amel, having steeped Hemp in| portion to the greater -or lesa degree of that 
different sorts of water, observes, that the fibres separation the Hemp becomes more or less fine, 
steeped: in putrid standing water were softer than elastic, and soft to the touch, (Du Hamel.) 
those which had been steeped in running water. Dew-retting (p. 199), Mr. Rowlandson: says (I. 
But in water which does not run, the fibres con-|c., p. 186). will. produce the most valuable white 
tract a disagreeable colour: they are, however, Hemp. ‘The stems, after being pulled, are al- 
notwithstanding this, easily bleached ; it is de- |lowed to stand in the stooks for two or three days ; 
sirable, however, to make a small stream of water they are then spread out on land where the grass 
pass through the steeping place. Du Hamel, | is plentiful, and.may require to be there for six 
referrmg to the common opinian, that Hemp in- | weeks, and to be frequently turned. © The.process 
tended for fine cloths should be retted more than | will be completed. when. the :pink spots appear, 
that for coarse Gloths, and that for making of jas before noticed, which must be carefully looked 
ropes should be steeped least of all, observes, that |for, when it will be ready to gather and tie up 
though there may be some truth in this, it is in lin bundles, to form stooks, in order to dry ; the 
vain to hope greatly to improve, by this process, | fibre will not sustain any damage before the pink 
fibre8 which. are’ naturally coarse, A fine fibre |spots appear. Snow retting is. practised in Russia 
cannot be obtained Jwithpat, the concurrence of and Sweden. After the first fall, they spread ‘the 
sail, of seasons, an Hemp (which has been dried in the sun or other- 


a ae ons, _ and of, climate, the mode of, , 
sowing and of culture, and the degree of‘ripepess. || wise) on the snow, and leave it there to be. cover- 
ed with other falls. of snow, until spring, when it 


Drying after Wateringsa—When the Hemp is 
sufficiently retted, it is taken carefully, out of the-/is usnally found, to be sufficiently retted.. (Wisset, 

p. 194.) In Livonia they steep their Hemp in a 
manner which isa medium between. still and 


water, and then carried toa field of aftermath 
ranuning water, in a series of basins, one. above 


or any other grass (hence called yrassing) that, is. 
clean and free fgom caitle.. ere it ig spread 

out very-eventy, and will probably require to lie |the other, but as has already been. observed, the 
eghere for three Weeks or more, in order to bleach | French, for whom this.information was, original! y 
1 become free ; during which time | obtained, do not.avail themselves ‘of it. (v. 1..¢., 
improved: farms’ ;been already. noticed. under 
. aud some-'the head of Flax, .The Abbe Brulles ‘re- 
974, 




















































ut very eV . 
aretully turned, over, with light long |p. 204.) In addition to the ordinary, methods of 
t ren ; four dé By A re owland- preparation of Hemp, we .may briefly .refer to 
Bt vf): ink | others, | most of iW hich, . however, have in 


CREMP, HAMP. | 
commmerided: the ‘use ‘of “soap in the pro- will grow elx-or sevest foot high, and besn-slahke 
portion ‘of éné part to fortyeight of water, at'ayin such make'good wanare for Hemp. He atde’ 
temperature of about 200° ‘F., and the water’ to | * I have known 9! quarters af beans per acre af- 
be aout forty times the weight of the Hemp. | ter Hemp, weighmng'21 stone | per sack. Hemp 
Du Hamel tried boiling the Hemp stems in water, | after beans will produce 30 stone more ‘per acre, 
bit he did not find that the peeling was facilita- | of the strongest and heaviest: fibre, than by any 
ted: ‘Marcandier recommended a second water- | other mode of culture ; the weight of ‘fibre in 
ing, and algo the use of ‘a warm alkaline@ey (1. | ordinary culture and circumstances will produce 
. pp. 943 and 245). But as we have seen the 60 to 70 stone per acre.” A good crop of Heiup 
use of hot water successfully ‘applied to Flax in} after beans wilt produce ‘28 to 30° Buphels of seed 
| per acre ; in the ordinary way, 2; HG 22 bush- 
els per acre. But only  partilar circum- 


recent times, and soap has been used in several 

processes, and in a very ingenious manner in one eitlar circum 
stances or prices render Hemp a-desirable cul- 
ture in England; for, in general, it cannot 


which we omitted to notice,—that in which a 
little acid is afterwards added, # tat decom- 
, , be considered a productive crop—though . it 
may bring 58. per stone, and good seed 5s. pet 


position takes place, in consequefice of the acid 
uniting with the alkaline base, when the oil which 1 | 
bushel, —as it requires much manure, and “ Hemp 
land will grow other crops of equal or superior 


is set free assists in softening the fibre. In the 
article on Sunn we have already referred (p. . | 
246) to a peculiar method of drying, to which | value at a less cost.” But other countries, such 
the Livonians are said to ascribe the good or bad | as parts of India and the Himalayas, which prefer 
quality of their Hemp. ‘Lhe stems are first set | any exportable produce like Flax or Hemp, will be 
up to drain, and then spread out fora day to | glad to cultivate both, if they got any reasonable 
dry ; after which they are made up in heaps, and | encouragement. The co-operation of a purely ma- 
covered over with straw, or other similar materi- | nufacturing establishment might facilitate and 
al of any kind, to make them sweaé. When they | give advantages to the production of Hemp as 
have sweated eaough, they are laid again in small} well as to that of Flax. - - 
heaps, so that the air may dry them in the shade Linports, etc., of Hemp from India. —It is not 
by blowing through them ; after which they are | impossible therefore that ‘as India now supplies 
next effectually dried by fire, kiln, or oven, and} Kngland with the cheapest of fibrous materials, 
immediately put under the breakers whilst yet | Jute, that the country will also be able to supply 
hot. Itis probable that this method, when | the strongest and best, that is, Himalayan Hemp. 
skilfully practised, must produce some of the} ‘The greater distance which this has to travel, 
sume effects in Hemp as in some other vegetable | but chiefly by the Ganges River, may be easily 
substances. Mr. Frushard observes, with regard paid for by its greater value. We also believe 
to the natives of India : “The reason why their | that as Mr. Deneef succeeded in grgwin 2: some 
tobacco falls so much to dust, is owing to its | good Hemp even in the plains of Bengal in the 
not being sweated enough. When properly | rainy season, so others will be able to do,-s0 
sweated, as they manage it in America, it be-| in other parts of India. The expenses of transit 
comes tough likea bladder ; and toughness and | from distant parts will, no doubt,-be diminished 
suppleness are the qualities wanted in Hemp. | when larger quantities are operated upon and the 
(Wisset, p. 223.) Besides these, we have also | arrangements are made by mercantile men. All 
the dry method'of separating Hemp in some | such transactions in the Hills would be facilitated, 
places, as related by Mr. Durno, who was the | if it were found possible to make the road from 
British Consul at Memel, and who states that | the Kemaon Hills into the plains practicable for 
in the southern parts of Poland, steeping is not | light carts, as this‘ is been done with the Sikh 
practised at all, on the supposition that the | hills to some extant, but these are less precipitous, 
harle is thereby weakened, and the. colour/ ‘That there is. poé}iag. chimerical in the expecta- 
darkened. Instead of steeping, they there dry | tion of greatly inerpgsed quantities of fibre being 
imported, even iia aga a country as India, 


the stalks in the sun. But the dressing is more 
laborious, and consequently more expensive. | is evident from what fas already taken place. If 
_ (Wisset, p. 177.) Mr. Dickson, as in the case | thishas been possible with the cheaper it cannot 
~ of Flax, has succeeded admirably in separating | be impracticable. with, the better; ‘Though the 

information is not.verfy certain, we andy pon the 
published reports that Hemp was exported' from 
‘India to’the following extent : he a 
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Hemp fibre by passing dried stems from Italy 
under the rollers of his machine («. p. 224), and 
Dr. Royle hag no doubt that the method may be 





















successfully practised with several fibres for many | HEN? LMPORPED FROM INDIA, AND SOLD IN ENGLAND, 
cygPETposes, ne 2 9, 
“Crop ‘and ‘Profit.—Mr. Rowlandsop, says, | _ 1803 geopee 4820 | jsor pegs 473 a 
the best ‘land for obtaining fibre of the 80 nespee 8835 | 1808. ..sepe: 4088. 
_ strongest description is a fat loam, not toogies- | Bt sorry 9899 3a 9 arses, 1548 
"vy with clay, anda portion of sand intetmimad,| 1806 ...... 642) 4 1 29) G gearae, 2555 
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On siich land, succeéding a crop of beans, In 1859-51 Imported ‘into y, of Ganza 
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ed tothe United Kingdom, 16,895: Ib.=5Rs.¢ 


5.798. 
fibrous materials has gone on within the last: few 
ears from India is evident from the following ta- 
ble of the imports. from Russia and the. British 
territories in India, from 1847 to 1851 ; while 


in the year 1831,. 506, 803 cwt. were imported 


from: Russia, and only 9472 ewt. from the Mast, 


Indies. Quantities of Hemp Imported into the 
United is peary from— 


fa MONS ricte 1848. °1849 
Russ Seine eee aa vinwen 44.844 640,207 641,548 614,535 672,342 
Br. we in East indies, 133 788 858/239. 360,362 399,345 590,028 


In successive editions of M’Culloch’s ‘ Commer- 
cial Dictionary,” we find the following Imports 
into Great’ Britain; but, under the head of 
Hemp from India, are included the various 
Fibres described in this work, with probably no 
real Hemp, though ge a aay be imported from 
thence. 


Quantities of Hemp sapacted into the United Kingdom ; 
1st ISt7. 18; 51. 


1850 {Sd 


From Russia Sag 506,808 541341 672,993 
» Sritish Territones in 
‘Bast Indies .. sae’ 9,472 185,788 590,523 


In Russia as soon as Ilemp is brought down in 
the spring, or in the course of the summer, it is 
selected and made up into bundles by sworn sclec- 
tors (drackers), who are said to act with impar- 
tiality and exactness ; and tickets are affixed to 
every bundle as selected, &. emp at Peters- 
bnrgh is assorted into. clean Ifemp, or firsts ; 
outshot Hemp, or seconds; half-cleaned Hemp, 
or thirds ; and Hemp. Codilla. Riga Temp is 
distinguished +as resin (or clean), outshot, and 
pass Hempg Particular care is taken to ship 
Hemp and Flax in fine, dry weather. If either 
get wet, they are apt to heat, and to be totally 
spoiled. For this reason every vessel taking 
in Hemp and Flax is furnished with mats 
to prevent their getting damp. <A bundle of 
clean Hemp weighs from 56 to 65 poods ; 
ditto outshot, 48 to 55 poods; ditto half- 
clean, 40 to 55 ditto. (1 pood—=36 lb. 
avoirdupois) 63 poods are about equal to an 
English ton ; the fixed charges on which in Pe- 
ter sburgh amount to 45 roub. 32 cop. ; also com- 
mission and. stamps, and oni inkport into London, 
about £10 5s. 8d., freight ineluded; when the 
nice is £40 a ton. (v. M’Culloch, from Mr. 
orrison on the Commerce of Petersburgh.) 
With regard to prices, those of Hemp will of 
course vary at different times, like those of all other 
product 
months, and lowest in September. In, Decem- 
ber » 1838, Petersburgh clean ‘Memp was 25s. to 
i ; Riga Rein at 29s.'pet ewt. In the year 
‘0s Ttalian Hemp was at 50s the cwt. ; Polish 
Rein. 483.3 “Petersburgh. cleak, 473: : ‘clean for 
cordage, 463:;; Polish Pass Hemp, 468: ; Peters- 
burgh lialf-clem, 42s, In the ‘year 1844, the 
price of Petersburgh Hemp was 38s. per cwt., 








herb), 514 ewt. from Conean ; and ix- | 


How greatly and rapidly the increase of | 





‘usually highest in the summer 


HEMP S8ED, OIL. 
or £38 per ton. At the end of 1854, Petersburgh 
Jean, £60 10s. to £63 ;-outshot, £59 to. £61 ; 
half-clean, £57 1s.:; Riga. Rein, £61 to £64: 
do. outsthot, £58 to £63. But we, cannot do 


‘better.than. conclude with .an extract from: the 


‘Commercial Cireular’ of the Messrs. Lindsay. 
“ As regards Hemp, the rates for this article ad- 

n the early months of the year, and ob- 
heir highest point in March, when «£75 


tained & 
per ton: was. paid for clean. _ They then gradually 





| fell to £58 to £60—about its present value—it 


having become apparent that supplies to a much 
larger extent than were anticipated would be re- 
ccived via Miewgel, &c. ‘The future range of prices 

will, of course#Mecessarily depend on “the action 
of our Government as respects Prussian neutrality. 

It, however, must not be lost. sight of that the 
variety and extent of substitutes in the course of 
introduction will, under any . cireumnstangges, -fpr 
some time to come :liminish the consumption of 
Russian Hemp.” —Royle Lib. Pl. page 340. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, there were only 
four exhibitors of this fibre, the best and cleancst 
sample having been sent from Nellore: this 
-plant does not thrive in Southern India so well 
as in the North West Provinces, and the colder 
parts of Bengal ; it there produces a strong 
fibre suited for sorduee and weaving, but in 
Southern India the Fibre deteriorates, and has 
little strength, it grows best at altitudes of 3 to 
7000 feet. There are a munber of Indian plants, 

which yield good substitutes for Hemp, some of 
which are extonsiv ely cultivated: in the Madras 
Presidency. In China, emp is cultivated in 
the provinces north of the Meiling, but the 
plant also grows in Vuhkien ; the grass cloth 
made from it is not so much used for common 
dresses as cotton and silk. There are three 
plants which produce a fibre made into cloth 
known under this name, viz. the Ownnabis sativa 
or hemp at Canton, the Urtica uivea, a species 
of nettle grown about Suchan, and the Sida 
tiliefolia near 'Vien-tsin-fu.— Williams’ Middle 
Kingdom, p. 106. 

(4292) HEMP SEED, 

Sunn kee-beenge, Hinp. | Chenevi, Fr. 

Lhe seed of the Cunnabis sutiva, C. indica, are 
saat on and oily, and entirely devoid of all 
narcotié properties. They are used for crushing 
for oil.’ 

(4293) HEMP SEED OIL. CANNABIS Sa- 
TIVA. , 









Ganja yenna, TAM, 

This oil is obtained by expression from the 
seeds of the common hemp, which is cultivated 
in many parts of the country. In *Russia, the 
oil is much used for burning in Lamps, but it is 
unknown to the natives of ‘India. At the Mad- 
ras Eigtibition of 1855, three specimens were ex- 
hibited, one of a deep. green colour from Tan- 
Jon ,ayother. of an olive green, sent by Lieut. 
Was, and the third i in the Madras Tariff, 
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(4294), HENBANE SERD. 


Buri ivulbung, Bang, wea | Ktorasanee ojwan, Gon, 


Kran, Urmanikon,<).- : 

ARAB, | | sade | Adas aia Man. nai 
Khorasanie, Crxe. | AdasyJav.. 
hhorasanie-: a] wan, Dux. “Hyoscyamus niger, Lar. 
Jusquiame, Fa.” Buzirulbung, Purs. _ 
Bilsenkrout, Ger. ‘| Khorasanie omum, Tam. 


“The seeds ° are. small, compressed, dBiform, 
roundish, finely dotted, of a yellowish-gtay co- 
lour, and have the odour of the plant and an 
oleaginous, bitter taste. The plant isa native 
of FE iurope. and Asia Minor, and is extensively 
cultivated all’ over India. The chenwtal proper- 
ties of the leaves and seeds havafibcen carefully 
investigated, and an ‘alkali has been obtained 
from it termed ITyosciama, Wut it differs little, if 
any at all, from Abr opia. — Faulkner. 


(42 95) MENNA, LAWSONIA INERMIS. 
Pave Et EGYPTIAN. 
Urkan, ARAB, 
Maritondi, Cyne. 
Mayndie, Dux. 
Mendee, Henna, 
~ HIN». 
Daunlacea, MAL. 


Henna, Pers. 

Sakachera, Sans. 

Maroodanie, Tam. 

Gorunta Chettoo, Ivenie, 
TEL. 

Mendi, Bane. 

A reddish brown substantive dye, procured 
from the leaves of the Egyptian Privet (Lawso- 
nia tnermis). he Mahomedans in India, Per- 
sia, Arabia and other countries, use the shoots 
for dyeing the nails, tips of the fingers and toes, 
and palms of the hand, red. It is employed in 
the Hast for dyeing ordinary stuffs ; and the ex- 
tract of the flowers, leaves, and shoots, is used 
by the hakeems in lepra, and in obstinate cutane- 
ous diseases.— Faulkner. The Henna tree, Law- 
sonia alba, Linermis, is the camphire of the 
Kneglish Bible, and the cypress shrub of the 
Greeks and Romans. “ The cypress plant,” says 
Rosenmuller, “is held in particularly high es- 
teem by the Greeks, the Arabs, and the Turks ; 
and they think that they make an agreeable pre- 
seut when they oller a person a posy of its flow- 
ers. In reality, this plant is, as Sounini observes, 
one of those which are particularly agreeable 
to the eye and the olfactory organs. . The flow- 
ers, of which . the coloring is so soft, spread ‘the 
most delightful fragrance to a great st 
and fill with balsamic odour the gardqas., and 
rooms which they adorn.” It is extensively: 
tivated by the Burmese, and hedges formed of it 
are‘common in Bengal. ‘The fre esh leaves, beat 
up with catechu, | 





Guz. 








| ecceracemomieropenee Tatas. 

The fingers’ ends with a bright roseate hue, 

> Bo bright that in the nitror’s depth they seem 

bike tips of: coral branches inthe stream.” 
This use of the leaves is as:old as the Egyptian 
mummies, and is still — Py. sean Asia- 
tics. Mason. | 


(4296) HEERA-KUSSEES, Dry ‘PER-suL: | 
PHATE OF TRON. As brought, via Pali, used in 





large 


{| TULKH. |. Bull or cormus of 





ITERMODACTYIk 8QORINJAN TULKH. 


| dyeing and ‘in, making: ink, blacking Jeather, Be. 
18 only, used in medicine made into,“ ‘mnisei” to 
| apply to. the teett-viz., to make 1. 


Black  missi. — Heera-kuseces, ehaipal oor 
choonigond; lila tootiga, iron filings, kuth, eqial 
parts, pounded and mixed : rubbed on thé gums. 


White missi—Sufaid soorum (crystallized car- 
bonate of lime double refracting | spar), and. cinna- 


‘mon pounded together : used as tooth powder. | 


Sada-kussees. —Impure sulphate. of iron, the 
refuse from the manufactory of the sulphate of 


copper: four seers for one rupee.— Ge. mee 
To OD. p. 137. 


(4297) nD RITIERA ATTE INUATAL One 
of the best and most plentiful of the jungle fruits 
is the heriticra. | It grows in bunches resembling 
wrapes, is agreeably sub-acid, and wher 
ripe, of a yellowish hue. ‘The tree is small, and 
when arrayed with these long golden bunches it 
is very beautiful. It would be quite an acquisi- 


tion to gardens both -for ornament and utility. 
Mason. 


(4298) HERITIERA VOMES. See H. Mr 
Nor and LIroRAtis. 


(4299) ITE RITIERA MINOR AND H. LI- 
TORALIS. 


Kanazce, BURMESE. 


These species are common in the Rangoon 
district, along the creeks and Sunderbunds. ii hey 
aflord the Soondree woud so well known in Ben- 
gal for its strength and durable qualities. It is a 
red-colored wood, strong and — for house- 
yuilding.—Me Clelland. 


(4300) HERITIERA MINOR® Syn, UL. 
Fomes Soonpnrek. The soondree.is a gloomy look- 
ing tree that may be distinguished from ‘all others 
for inany miles distant. It is remarkably charac- 
teristic of a peculiar soil. Wherever. the tides 
occasionally rise and inundate the land, this tree 
is sure to be found throughout the whole Tenas- 
serim Coast, but it is never found at home, 
either on the high dry lands, on the one hand, 
nor in the wet mangrove swamps, on the other. 
It is the tree which was described by Dr. Bucha- 
nan‘Hamilton, who accompanied Symes’ embas- 
By, as Heritiera’ Pomes. It is the toughest wood 
that has been tested in India. When Rangoon 
teak broke with # weight of 870 pounds, Soon- 
dree sustained 1312 pounds. It is not a very 
durable wood, but stands without a rival in 
strength. Although so common on the other Coast, 
as to give name, as Captain Munrp thinks, ‘to 
the Soonderbunds, yet the tree grows much larg 
erin these Provinees, and affords finer ‘timber. 
—-Muson.- 


(4301) ' HERMODACTYL | ‘SOORINIAN 


pn. ‘uncertain spe- 
cies of Colchicum.— Irvine... “The Hermodactyl. 


In the medicine shops of India. generally, there 
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°' AERNANDIACE®., © 
ave sold two varieties of a Uulb called sooring an, 
one the &. tul#, or bitter, the other 8 shereen, 
or mild ; both are identical with’ the Hermodac- 
tyls of the ancient Arabian and Greek writers. 
Their origin is unknown, but they are doubtless re- 
ferable to some species of colchicum. ‘The ¢asée- 
less varicty,is about one inch long gnd the same 
in breadth, heart-shaped, rather flattened, groov- 
ed at one side, convex at the other. ‘They are 
not wrinkled, and are easily broken and forin a 
white powder. ‘The bitter kind ig smaller, aud 
has a striped appearance. Pereira describes one 
of Mr. Royle’s specimens as yellowish, somewhat 
transparent, horny, and striped lengthwise. 
No sitisfactory experiinents, whether chemical or 
clinical, have been yet made with this article. 
In some trials Dr. O'Shaughnessy made with 
an acetous tincture of the,avorinjan tulk, he was 
led to believe it poss-seéd of all the virtues of 
the dried colchicum of Kurope. It certainly 
deserves careful and extensive examination.— 
O'Shaughnessy, page 661. 
(4302) HERNANDIA SONORA. 
: Hongko, JAY. — Ainslie. 

This is a native of various parts of the Fast 
and West Indies. It is a tall erect tree, fruit a 
dry drupe, calyx very large, inflated, witha small 
roundish mouth. ‘he wind blowing over this 
aperture causes a Whistling sound, whence thie 
specific name is derived ; the kernel is oily and 
purgative. The bark, seed, and young leaves are 
indeed all aperient ; the fibrous roots are reputed 
to be. an antidote to the Macassar poison. ‘The 
juice of the leaves is described as a powerful 
depilatory, *(Zindley.) Rumphius says, that in 
Java the root is deemeda certain antidote to 
poison. Thisof course is but an imaginary 
property.-— O'Shaughnessy, page 537. 

(4303) HERMIT-CRAB. Pacurus. The 
common English name for the well-known crusta- 
ceans that occupy the empty turbinated shells of 
testaccous mollusks. 

(4804) HERNANDIACEA, a natural order 
of —— Exogenous Plants. It has mone- 
cioug or hermaphrodite flowers, with an involu- 
cellum iu the pistiliferous and hermaphrodite 
flowers ; a petaloid calyx, tubular, 4-8-parted, 
deciduous ; definite stamens inserted into the 
calyx in two rows, of which the outer is’ often 
sterile, with the anthers bursting longitudinally ; 
the ovary superior, 6-celled, with a pendulous 
ovule and peltate stigma; a drupaceous fruit with 
one seed, which is pendulous ; the entbryo is 
inverted, without albumey;.the cotyledons some- 
what lobed, shrivelled, and oily. The species. axe 
tres with alternate entire leaves, and flowers 
arranged in axillary or terminel spikes or corymbs. 
This order has ‘Hoen constituted by Blume. 
Tt contains only two genera Hernandia and Ino- 
carpus. These were’ sometimes referred to My- 
risticacee, from which they ‘differ in the absence 


HERPERSTAS.’ | 
of albumen from their séeds.” * Their longitudinal 
‘anthers distinguish thém from the Zauracee, in 
which order they have also #een placed: Their 
affinity is undoubtedly’ with Thymeleacee,‘ from 
which they differ’ only in their drupaceous fruit, 
lobed cotyledons, and : the involucel to some of 
the flower. Hernandia, the typical genus of this 
order, was named after Hernandez, a naturalist 
sent out to Mexico by Philip IL. of Spain ; ‘and 
it is said to have been given to these plants, 
which have large leaves and little flowers, in 
allusion to’ the great opportunities afforded to 
this naturaljst and the little use he made of them. 
‘The characters gf this genus are the same as the 
order. Hf. sonora is a tall erect tree, with cor- 
date peltate leaves, yellowish, panicled flowers, a 
large inflated,succulent calyx, with a sinall,round- 
ish entire mouth. It is a native of the various 
parts of the Hast and West Indies, and has ob-. 
tained its name ‘ sonora’ from the noise made 
by the wind in whistling through its persistent 
involuecls. ‘he bark, the seed, and the young 
leaves of this tree are slightly cathartic. Ruim- 
phius says that the fibrous roots chewed and 
applied to wounds infected with the Muacassar 
poison, act as an effectual cure. ‘The juice of the 
leaves is employed as a depilatory. It destroys 
the hair wherever it is apphed, and this without 
producing pain. The wood of this species is 
very light, and Aublet says that the wood of J. 
Guianensis takes fire readily from a flint and steel, 
and may be used as tinder. Several species of 
Hernandia are mildly purgative. (Lindley, Na- 
tural System; Lindley, Flora Medica; Burnett, 
Outlines of Botany.) 

(4305) HERPESTES (llliger,) a genus of 
Digitigrade Carnivorous Mammalia, allied to the 
Civets. ltis the Jchneumon of Lacepede, Geoftroy, 
and others; the Mangusta of Olivier and others ; 
the Mangouste of the French and the mongoose 
of the Euglish. It has the following characters : 
—Feet short, with 5 demipalmated toes, armed 
with claws which are slightly retractile ; tongue 
furnished with horny papilli; ears small ; a volu- 
minous simple pouch, which does not contain 
odoriferous matter, and at the bottom of which 

the vet is pierced. Body very much elongated ; 
i inp strong at its base. ITLairs of the fur 
annulafed. Dental. formula:— 7 


6 11 6—6 
Inctsors,—; canines, ———; molars,—---_ = : 40, 
6 1—1 6—6 


Mr. Bennett has noticed some peculiarities in 
the dentary system of these animals. In H. 
fasciatus and H. Gambianus he found the fol- 
lowing arrangement :— o 3 ‘3 


ee oe 2 Ee ne) SE Soot 
Incisors,—; canines, ; molars,——-_ = 36. 
6 1-1 5—5 


This is a eystem of dentition which as far as T am 
aware is altogether peculiar, and if confirmed by 
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e 
‘\ 


the sxamination of, other specimens will undoubt- | 


edly form the type of a new, genus. Perhaps 
further and more yigid examination may even 
detect different species from the. different, locali- 
ties,as specimens have arriyed:for the Society from 
Travancore and Bombay, and one from Madras, 
atthe British Museum”? i 

_ (4306) HERPESTES ICHNEUMON, the 
Ichneumon (lchneumon Pharaonis: Viverra 
Ichneumon, *% of Linnseus). The fur a mixture 
of chestnut-brown aud yellow, each hair being 
annulated with those two colours; the feet and 
muzzle black or deep chestnut ; the tail terminat- 
ed by a tuft of long hairs. ‘This appears to have 
been one of the sacred aniimals’of the ancient 
Egyptians; and we read in Ilerodotus (ii. 67) 
that the Ichnewte (ixvevra), which the best critics 
consider to be synonymous with Ichneumons, 
were, as well as dogs, buried ‘in holy repositori- 
es.” There is no good reason to doubt that it 
is the Ichneumon (Ixveduwr) of Aristotle (* Hist. 
Anim.,’ ix. 6; vi. 20, 35}, Diodorus Siculus, 
Strabo, Atlian, and others; and as little that it 
is the Jchneumon of Pliny. Aristotle (ix. 6) re- 
lates, that when the Ichneumon sces the serpent 
called the Asp or Aspic (’Aoxis), he does not at- 
tack it till he has called to his assistance other 
ichneumons, and in order to defend themselves 
from the venomous bites of the snake, they cover 
theraselves with mud by rolling on the earth af- 
ter having dipped themselves in the water. Pliny 
(‘Ilist. Nat.,’ viii, 24) gives a somewhat similar 
account. Diodorus and Strabo relate a much 
nore marvellous feat; nor is Pliny slow to lend 
his aid in spreading the wonderful tale, how, 
when the crocodile is lulled asleep with open 
jaws, the Ichneumon darts like a weapon down 
his throat and gnaws his entrails (“ erodit alum’). 
(‘llist. Nat.,’ vill, 25.) It may be thought 
hardly worth while to refute such a fable; but it 
was long entertained as credible, and it may not 
be amiss to turn to Sonnini’s observations on this 
point, more especially as they contain some in- 
teresting remarks ,on the habits of the animal. 
** Much,” says Sonnini, who speaks of the Ich- 
neumon as one of those animals which the 
Kgyptians have doimesticated,) “ has been writ-. 
ten concerning it, and much of this writing 
has been fabulous. It was one of the animals 
held sacred in ancient Egypt. Honours were. 
rendered to it on its death: it was maintained 
with the greatest solicitude during life ; funds 
were set apart for its support ; they served up 
to it, as to cats, bread steeped in milk, or fish 
of the Nile cut down into morsels ; and it was 
generally forbidden to kill any-of the race. Ob- 
ject of the worship of a celebrated people, the 
pretended protector of the most singular country 
in the world, against a scourge the most grievous 
to an agricultural nation,.a stranger and unknown 
in our climates—what a field for the production 


of the marvellous ? Accordingly it has not been 
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spared. The greater part of travellers have seen 
the Mangouste without examining it ; and with 
their minds prejudiced by the stories which the 
ancients and the moderns have spread respecting 
it, they have succssively, copied their. relations.” 
Sounini then after a compliment . to Buffon, and 
a statement that he had had it in his power to 
observe the Mangouste in its native country and 
in its state of liberty, proceeds as follows :— 
* With very great disposition to’ familiarity, the 
Mangoustes are not altogether domestic in Egypt. 
Not only do they now rear none in their habi- 
tations, but the inhabitants have not even the 
recollection that their ancestors reared any. Most 
probably then those which Belon and Prosper 
Alpin assert that they had seen domesticated 
were merely a few individuals preserved rather 
as objects of curiosity than for any useful purpose; 
for if they hunt away rats and mice, they like- 
wise seize upon the poultry ; and this appetite 
would more than overbalance the good which 
they could do in purging the houses of noxious 
animals, which cats would destroy more certainly 
and with less inconvenience. Having some re- 
semblance in their habits to weasels and polecats. 
they feed upon rats, birds, and reptiles. They 
ramble about the habitations of men ; they even 
steal into them, in order to surprise the poultry 
aud devour their eggs. It 1s this natural fond- 
ness for eggs which prompts them frequently to 
scratch up the sand with the intention of discover- 
ing those which the crocodiles deposit there, and 
it is in this'‘manner that they prevent, in reality, 
the excessive propagation of these detestable 
animals. But it is avsolutely impossible to ab- 
stain from laughing, and not without reason, when 
we read of them leaping into the extended mouths 
of the crocodiles, of their sliding down into their 
belly, and not returning till they have eaten ~ 
through their entrails. If some Mangoustes 
have been seen springing with fury on little croco- 
diles presented to them, it was the effect of their 
appetite for every species of reptiles, and not at 
all that of a particular hatred, or of. a law of na- 
ture, in virtue of which they would have been 
specially commissioned to check the multiplication 
of those amphibious animals, as many people 
have imagined. Jt had been equally reasonable 
to say that nature places Mangoustes on earth 
merely to prevent the too great propagation of 
chickens, to which they are far more hostile in 
reality than to crocodiles. And what proves 
more clearly that men have been mistaken in as- 
cribing such intentions to nature respecting Man- 
goustes is this—in more than half of the northern 
part.of Egypt, that is it say, in that part com- 
prised between. the Mediterranean Sea and the 
city of Siout, they are very common, although 
there are no. crocodiles ‘there: whilet they. are 
more rare in Upper Egypt, where: the erocodiles 
are, in their turn, more numerous. The Man- 
goustes are nowhere more-multiplied than in 
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0) $ppiscus, 0" 
Lower Egypt, which, better cultivated,’ more’ in- 
habited, ‘more humid, and more shaded, ‘presetits 
also more abundantly the means ’of*'supplyihg 


them with prey and with food, arid “crocodiles | 


never appear there.’ — fing. Oye Oe 

(4307) HERBINGS. 
Haringen, Dur. . -Arenques; Port. 
Hiarengs, FR. Seldi, Rus. 

Haringe, Heringe, Ger. | Arenques, Sr. 
Aringhe, It. ee 

A well-known fish, measuring from 8 to 12 
inches in length, and weighing generally about 
54 ounces. It dies almost the instant it is taken 
out of the water. Herrings are met with in three 
different forms; fresk herrings are the condition 
in which they are taken from the sea; white or 
pickled herrings axe merely salted, and put into 
barrels; and red herrings., are gutted and salted, 
and afterwards hung up, and fired with the smoke 
of green. wood. a ——- 

(4308) HEUDELOTIA AFRICANA, or Af- 
yican Bdelliam tree.—O'Sh. p. 287. 

(4309) HEVEA GU IANENSIS. Caoutchone 
plant. Siphonia elae'Zay Syw. ‘Trunk 17 to 20 
yards high, scaly like a pine apple, very straight, 
branched at the summit. Incisions in the bark 
cause the dischargé of a juice which concretes 
into the well known and very valuable eaoutchouc 
of commerce, a product however of many other 
trees in this and allied families, for exampie of 
Jatropha elastica, Ficus Indica, Artocarpus inte- 
grifolia, Ureeola elastica, &c. ‘The juice when 
first obtained is white and milky, spec. gr. 1.011 
spread in thin layers it quickly «ries into a co- 
lourless and often transparent solid substance. 
Pure caoutchouc is pale yellow, inodorous, taste- 
less. The ordinary black colour is attributed by 
some writers to its being smoke-dried, but spe- 
cimens prepared: by mere exposure to the air, 
have assumed the black colour. At 32° caout- 
cliouc is hard, at 60° to 100° flexible like lea- 
ther, and exceedingly clastic and adhesive. Sp. 
ov, 0.938.—O' Shaughnessy, paye 560. 

(4310) HIBISCUS, so named from one of the 
Greek: names ({Bloxos) of the Mallow, a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Malvacee. 
The species, upwards of 100 in number, of this 
genus, are chiefly herbaceous, though of a large 
size, but a few are perennial and arboreous. They 
abound in the hot parts of Asia and America, and 
also in Africa’and the tropical islands; a few 
extend info Kunope, North America, and to the 
Cape of Good Hope. H. Trionuim, which occurs 
in Kurope, is also found in Cashmere. ‘The ge- 
nu is characterised by having an exterior many- 
leaved calyx; carpels united into a five-celled’ 
capsule ; valves. with the’ partitions in their mid- 
die ; cells rainy-seeded, or very rarely contain- 
ing only a single seed. ‘The species are remarka- 
ble, like the -family‘to which they belong, for 
abounding in mucilage, and for the tenacity of 


‘countries whete they are indi 


| 


6 ‘EBigets: 

the fibre of theif Wark, whence several ate employ”. 
ed for many economical purposes in‘ the different 

enous, °° The abun- 
dance of mucilage in some of the species tenders 
them useful as‘ articles of diet, ‘as the unripe ‘frart 
of H. esculentus, the’Okro or 'Gombo of ‘the 
West Indies, which is employed both for thicken- 
ing soup arid asa vegetable; so ‘in India’ H. 
longifolius, there called Ram Tarai, is similarly 
employed; and mach approvea of by many Euro- 
peans, but objected to by others on account of 
its clamminess. [he calyxes of H. Sabdariffa as 
they ripen become of a red colour and are 
pleasantly acid, whence in the West Indies 
the plant is called Red Sorrel. The’ calyxes 
are employed there, as well as in India, for 
making tarts ; and a decoction of them, sweeten- 
ed and fermented, is described in Browne’s ‘ Ja- 
maica’ as a cool and refreshing drink, much used 
in many of the sugar islands, J/. Syriaens and 
H. Rosa Sinensis ave known as ornamental plants : 
the flowers of the latter are employed for blacken- 





Jing the eyebrows, as well as leather, both in 


India and China. The species of Htbiscus are 
chiefly useful for the tenacity of their fibre, and 
hence several are employed in rope-making. 
Thus H. cannobinus is cultivated everywhere in 
India in the rainy season for this purpose; and 
its fibre is often imported into Europe as a sub- 
stitute for hemp. It is known by the name Sunn 
in Northern India, Ambaree in Western India, 
and Mesta Pat in Bengal. In the island of 
Otaheite rope and string are manufactured from 
the bark of JI. tiliaceus, which is also made into 
matting of a white colour, and different degrees 
of fineness. Forster states that the bark is also 
sucked as an article of diet, when the bread- 
fruit fails there: it is also so employed in New 
Caledonia. Indeed the mucilage which all these 
plants contain will no doubt afford some nourish- 
ment. In the West Indies, the whips with 
which the slaves were lashed were made from the 
fibres of H. arboreus (Mohoe or Mohaul). The 
bark of so many species of this genus being 
used for its tenacity, it is impossible to enume- 
rate all. Dr. Roxburgh particularly reoommends 
the cultivation in India of 27. strictus, in conse- 
quence of its long, fine, and strong fibres, of 
a beautiful glossy white’ appearance, and as 
likely to be an advantageous substitute for such 
as are alreaily cultivated for this purpose.— fxg. 
Cyc. Hibiscus clypeatus and elatus are similar- 
ly employed in the West Indies ; H. (now Thes- 
pesia) populueus & HH. tidiacens, alyeady mention - 
ed, in the Society and South Sea Islands ; H.: 


‘Manihot in Japan ; H.  heterophyllus in New 


Holland ; and A. verrucesus in Senegambia.— 
Royle. Many of the Hisbiscus species are 
showy flowering plants, and thrive well in any 
varden soil ; they are easily propagated by cuat- 
tings or layers.— Riddell. Dr. Wight in Iconcs, 


gives the following species of Hibiscus, viz. hir- 
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HIBISCUS CANNABINUS. 

tus, 41: lampas, 5-; lunarifolius, 6 ; populne- 
us, 8 ;-pruriens, 6.;-Surattensis, 197.0 

(4311) HIBISGUS ABELMOSCHUS, so 
called from’ Hab-ul-Mooshk, the Arabic name of 
its musk-scented seeds, is now often named débel- 
moschus moschatus, and formed into anew genus. 
Its seeds are said to be added to coffee in Ara- 
bia, and are in India employed as a cordial me- 
dicme. The plant abounds in mucilage, and is 
employed in the process of clarifying.—Hxg. 
Cyc. H. Abelmoschus, in Hindee mooshkdana, or 
musk seed, is called calee kustooree in Bengal. 
The plants abound in mucilage, and are much 
employed in the North-West of India in clarify- 
ing sugar. The stems were cut when in flower by 
Dr. Roxburgh, and steeped immediately : for the 
result of his experiments. Sec Fisres.— Royle. 

(4312) ILIBDISCUS CANNABINUS. ILraup 
Leavep Irises. Lin. 
Ghongoo koora. TEL. 
Garnikura, SANS. 
Punday & pundrica,Can. 
Maesta paut, of the Buy- 

GALESE, 


Poolchei keeray, also Cas- 
seric keray ‘J'aM. 

Umbare ke baujee, Dux. 

Ambaree, in WESTERN 
InpIA. 


Palungoo, Manras. Sunnee, ab Sananun- 
Pooley Numajee, Coim- PORE. 
BATORE. Wilaitce, (or forcign) 
Gongkura, of the TELIN- Sunn, at Mutrra. 
GAS. Deckunee Lemp,of Bos- 


BAY. 

From the variety of synonvms which we have 
given of this plant, it is evident that 1 must be 
generally known all over India; but from its 
having several distinct names of its own on the 
west, we should infer that it was a native of that 
side of ludia, or of the southern part of the Pe- 
ninsula, as on the Bengal side its names are mo- 
difications of those of some of the other fibres. 
In Bombay, besides amébaree, its fibre is some- 
times called Deckanee Hemp, to distinguish it 
from the ¢aag or Conkunee Hemp (Crola/aria 
juncea). But itis very generally cultivated by 
the natives, though not in large quantitics. This 
plant, found as yet only in a state of cultivation, 
18 a herbaceous annual of about three months’ 
duration. The stem is straight and simple, of 
from three to seven feet in height, with here and 
there a few inoffensive prickles, otherwise smooth. 
The Jeaves are spreading, alternate, with long, 
slightly prickly footstalks ; all are smooth, with 
their margins serrated ; but the lower leaves are 
heart-shaped ; those about the middle of the 
plant three-, four-, or five-lobed, with lanceolate 
acute lobes ; while the leaves at the top are sim- 
ply linear-lanceolate. Stipules awl-shaped. ‘The 
flowers are solitary, with short peduncles in the 
axils of the leaves ; very large: of a pale sulphur 
colour, with a deep purple centre. Of the double 
calyx, the outer. is seven to eight-leaved, each 
subulate, spreading, and inserted near the base 
of the inner calyx. This is five-cleft, divisions 
sharp-pointed, bristly, and glandular near. the 
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margins, and. with a large. gland on the middle 
of ench division. - The stamens numerous, with 
their filaments united intoa hollow column. 
Anthers one-celled, bursting by a_ transverse 
chink. Styles equalin number to the ovaries, 
and rising through the staminal columns. Car- 
pels joined into a five-celled, five-valved capsule, 
with few seeds in each cell. Dr. Roxburgh says 
of this plant, in his ‘ Coromandel Plants,’ vol. 11, 
p- 48, tab. 190, where a beautiful-plate is given : 
‘It is much cultivated by the natives. « Ita 
leaves are in general used as an esculent vegeta- 
ble, and taste something like sorrel. . The bark 
is replete with strong and tolerably soft fibres, 
and is employed as a substitute for Hemp, to 
which it is much inferior both in strength and 
durability. ‘The usual time of cultivation is the 
cold season, though it will thrive pretty well at 
all tines of the year, if it has sufficient moisture. 
A rich loose soil smits it best. The seeds are 
sown about as thick as Hemp, but generally 
mixed with some sort of small or dry grain, 
rendering it necessary to be sown very thin, 
that the other crop (which is one. of those 
erains that doce not grow nearly so high) may 
not be too much shaded. It requires about 
three months from the time it 1s sown, before it is 
fit to be pulled up for watering, which operation, 
with the subsequent dressing, is similar to that 
hereafter described for Cro¢alaria juncea.” Dr. 
Roxburgh states, that he found the fibres to be 
stronger when obtained from full-grown plants 
that had ripened their seed, than when cut. from 
plants in blossom. On the Coromandel Coast he 
found it cultivated, and a coarse sackcloth made 
of its fibres. In the’Purneya district, Dr. Buch- 
anan found it called mbya Pata, on account of 
the acidity of its leaves, but in other parts chan- 
dana. Inthe southern parts the common cor- 
dage of the country was almost entirely made 
from its fibre. It was suid to be sown in fields, 
which produce nothing else ; a practice which Dr. 
Buchanan had observed nowhere else in India. 
It appeared to him a-coarse material in com- 
parison with the fibre of the Corchorus, but 
he had no opportunity of trying its strength. 
In some places afew of the sceds are scat- 
tered about among other crops on account of 
its leaves. In Behar he found it called Aud- 
rum, end cultivated only for being made into 
ropes, and not as an acid seasoning. About 
200 begaks were occupied with it. In Bhagul- 
pore he found it cultivated nearly as much as the 
Corchorus. The natives considered ropes made 
of it stronger and more durable than those of 
the Jute; but its fibrcs are harsher, and, as he 
thought, could be reduced to fine thread. In 
Goruckpore it was cultivated to the greatest ex- 
tent, but always intermixed with the urkhur or 
Cytisus cajan, and ropes made of it were used 
for agricultural purposes. 41m the Dinajepore 
district, Dr. Buchanan found it called Mesta, but 
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HIBISCUS CANNABINUS. 

its bark never used for making rapes ; the Jeaves 
only being used as an acid green, the taste being 
pleasantly acid, and not unlike sorrel. ‘We.-find 
it. equally cultivated in Central and Western 
India. It is mentioned -as one of the plants 
employed for cordage at Hyderabad. Colo- 
nel Sykes, in his ‘ Statistical Report of the 
Dukhun’ (British Assoc., 1837, p. 241), enu- 
merates it as one of the plants cultivated in the 
wet scason ; and among his drawings of cordae 
plants there is an excellent one of this plant, as 
well as of Agave vivipara, there called gaya. 
Among dry or spring season cultivation, Colonel 
Sykes enumerates the aug or Crolaluria juucea, 
its fibres being employed for ropes and for coarse 
canvas. In the Madras Presidency, a mumnber 
of fibre-yielding plants are mentioned by their 
native names, but as these differ in every district 
and are not accompanied by Botanical names, it 
is impossible to determine to what plants they 
refer. We know that Dr. Roxburgh found //- 
biscus cunnabinus in cultivation ou the Coro- 
imandel coast, aud that a coarse sackcloth was 
made of its fibres. Iu? Vizagapatam it is called 
Gunny fibre, and¢.anae sackcloth and rope made 
of it. So Dr. Ainslie says, “ with the nar, 
or tough stringy fibre of the bark of the Ilemp- 
leaved Hibisens, a valuable kind of cordage ts 
made, of various thickness.” laa late Minute 
(19th Sept., 1854) hy the Madras Government 
on the subject of fibres, we find it stated, that 
‘the fibres of the roselle (fibiseus cannabinus), 
which, is known to grow readily and without 
much care all over the Madras territories, have 
been found to be an excellent substitute for tow, 
now imported from Murope.” As the plant is 
so universally cultivated over a vast tract of 
eountry for;home consumption, nothing would 
be easier than to obtain avery large supply of 
its fibres, if they were required for any of the 
ordinary purposes of cordage. The natives 
would have nothing to do but to increase a cul- 
tivation to which they are already well accus- 
tomed in all parts of the country. Dr. Buchan- 
aa states, as the result of his experience in the 
lower provinces, that it is cultivated everywhere 
iu India,,on account of its leaves, which are eaten 
as a vegetable, and for its bark, which 1s most 
useful for making cordage. Dr. Royle has scen 
it in the same way very generally cultivated in 
the North-Western provinces, chiefly for cor- 
dage for domestic and agricultural purposes. 
‘Though so generally cultivated, its fibre is hardly 
if at all known as‘ .a distinct article of commerce, 
—the exports of Indian fibres from the three 
Presidencies being entered as Hemp, those from 
Calcutta only being sometimes distinguished as 
Sunn. With regard to its strength, at may be 
said that, speaking generally, the fibres of the 
species of Hibiscus are not so remarkable for 
strength as for fineness. Dr. Roxburgh, in his 
experiments, found that a line made of this fibre, 


HIBISCUS CANNABINUS. 
from plants.in blossom, broke with 115 Ib., 
but with 110 lb. when the seeds were ripe ; 
Sunn fibre, under the same circumstances, break- 
ing with 130 and 160 lb. “So in. Dr. Wight’s 
experiments, the fibre of Hediacus cannabteus, 
which is sometimes called the Jute of Madras, 
broke with 290 1b., when Sunn (Croftolaria 
juncea) broke with 404 1b. Both these, like Dr. 
Roxburgh’s specimens, were probably grown in 
thsame climate. But in Dr. Royle’s experi- 
ments, Sunn broke with 150 1lb., when Brown 
Ilemp broke with 190 1b.; but the Sunn was 
from Bengal, and the Brown Hemp from Boim- 
bay. ‘There is, however, some uncertainty about 
this, because though no fibres can well appear 
more distinct than these two, yet Dr. Royle has 
in his possession fibres of a Crotalaria which are 
hardly to be distinguished from Hibiscus Brown 
Ifemp. ‘The Sunn fibre of Bombay was, even in 
Dr. Roxburgh’s time, remarkable for its dark 
colour. Butsome specimens of Ambaree fibre, 
sent by Dr. Gibson as those af Hebisens cannabi- 
nus, and which closely resemble those of some 
kinds of ordinary Brown Hemp, were favourably 
reported upon as follows, by Messrs. Enderby, 
then of the rope-manufactory at Greenwich. Dr. 
Royle lately reecived au equally fine, if not finer, 
because softer specimen, from Messrs. Noble ; 
but this is probably the produce of Crotalarin 


juncea, Unfortunately, the best specimens of 


fibre came tied up in the same bundle with some 
ordinary Brown Hep, and with some dirty, 
uncleaned fibre. September 26th, 1844. We 
have received your samples of India Hemp, and 
are pleased to observe that we are likely to obtain 
an article from thence, that will go far to make 
England independent of Russia for the supply of 
that important commodity. ‘The samples suppli- 
ed have much the character of Italian Heinp, 
but is inferior to it in colour and softness of fibre. 
It will not, therefore, in its present state be ap- 
plicable for fine purposes. We send you a sample 
of some of the Indian Hemp we had dressed ; 
it appears very good, but not equal in strength 
to the generality of Russia Hemp; we feel, 
however, assured that it is capable of being 
got. up in better condition. The present 
price of Italian Hemp is £32 per ton; Rus- 
sia Hemp, £28 per ton; Manilla, £23 per 
ton; New Zealand, £15 per ton; and Jute, 
about £13 per ton, The Indian Hemp, as per 
sample, £20 per ton; at which price we should 
at this period be prepared to purchase. Yours very 
truly, C. H. G. Enderby. To Dr. J. F. Royle. 
The Ambaree Hemp is stated by Dr. Gibson 
to be treated like the Tag or Crotalaria, being 
eut in November, and stored away until leisure 
time arrives for stripping the bark. Itis in 
common use for plough and cart ropes, and Is 
esteemed by the natives as very inferior to that 
of the Crotalaria juncea, Some of the fibre. sent 
to Hull to be reported on in the year 1840, was 
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HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS. 


thus spoken.of : “‘ A greater part of that-by the 


‘Wanderer,’ which is of . similar quality to your 
Umbarree, or Hibisous cannabinus, cannot be sold 
for £16 a ton in the Hull market, when Baltic 
Hemp meets a ready sale at £40. You will 
perceive how much depends on colour and staple. 
Prejudice is not wanting,—but that is giving 
way.” (Agric. and Hortic. Soc of Western India 
1842.) The length of the fibres of carefully 
cultivated Ambaree Hemp is from five to six fest ; 
they are of a paler brown than ordinary Brown 
Hemp, harsher in feel, and stick more together, 
as if all the gum had not been washed out; but 
they are divisible into fine fibrils, possessed of 
considerable strength, and well calculated for rope- 
making, as also for coarse fabrics. But, though 
esteemed by some of the natives of the West of 
India, it is not so good as the best Brown Hemp 
of Bombay—mentioned in connexion with Sunn. 
The fibres of this Hibiscus and of the Sanu 
are not distinguished from cach other, or froim 
others, in the acount of the Mxports from = the 
Ports of India, and these have been given under the 
head of Sunn, and also in that article some ob- 
servations on the preparation of these Ixogenous 
fibres in India, as well a3 on their prices, and the 
quantities in which they may be obtained.—Loyle 
p. 259. 


(4318) TIIBISCUS. In the West Indies H. 
clypeatus and clatus are eultivated for fibres : IT. 
Manihot in Japan. IT. heterophyllus in New Iol- 
land, and J]: Verucosus in Senegambia. 


(4814) HIBISCUS COLLINUS (Errocar- 
pus oF D. C.), a native of the mountainous parts 
of the Northern Circars, of Peninsular India, 
where it is called Aanda-gang, and where the na- 
tives use the bark as a substitute for Hemp. 
Under the head of this plant, Dr. Roxburgh 
states that he has often observed that most of 
the Indian plants of this family might be em- 
ployed for the same purposes as Ifemp, as the 
bark is tough, and may almost always be stripped 
off in long slips. /. ficifolius is a species which 
Dr. Roxburgh so named, and of which he receiv- 
ed the seeds from the Moluccas. It was an an- 
nual, growing very tall, often 12 to 14 feet high, 
growing straight, with few branches, ‘Le fibres 
he describes as uncommonly beautiful and ra- 
ther stronger than sunn. E 

(4815) HIBISCUS HSCULENTUS. 
Kya. Jn. 

Vendokai, Tam. 

Bayada, Duk. 

Bendakaia, TEL. 

This plant is very common. It yields long 
silky fibres possessed of considerable strength 
and pliancy, well suited for the manufacture of 
rope, string, gunny bags, and paper. It bears a 
considerable: resemblance to the true hemp of 


BANDA- 


Ghendamoola, Sans. 
Ram ‘Turai; Dhenrogs, 
HIND. 
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Burope. In the Madras Presidency, this fibre is: 


in considerable request, and a small export trade 


HIBISCUS POPULNEOIDES. 

is carried on, wader.the name of Hemp. In the 
year 1858-54, the exports amounted to. 6,112 
ewt. valued at 27,118 rapees. When cleaned 
without steeping, they are soft.and. pliant, whitish 
yellow in color and very silky.. It 1s said to be 
the Okro or Gombo of the, West Indies, but Dr. 
Riddell considers the latter to be.a different spe- 
cies. The capsules when green are eaten, boiled, 
or put into soups and curries, the inside being of 
a slimy consistence. The seed is sometimes put 
upon toast with pepper, butter. and salt. 
With 2idescus esculentus, the Okkro of the West 
Indies, is now united the £7. dongifolius of the 
Kast Indies, the Baudisai of Madras, the Ram 
turat and Dhenroos of Bengal; and the Bammia 
of the west coast of Africa probably does not 
differ essentially from these two. Of all these, 
the long, young pyramidal pods are filled when 
eveen, with a large proportion of mucilage, on 
which account they are gathered in that state, 
and cooked as a vegetable, being much esteemed 
by many, though considered too viscid by others. 
The fruit is also used to thicken soups in the 
countries where it is indigenous and in the South 
of France and in the Levant. The seeds may 
also be added like barley to soups, and have been 
recommended to be roasted as a substitute for 
coffee. ‘The bark of these plants also abounds 
in fibre, which is of fine quality, as in many 
others of the same genus. Dr. Roxburgh cut 
the stems when the seed was ripe, and committed 
them to the steep a few days after.—Royle. 

(4316) HIBISCUS FURCATUS, a native of 
the interior of Bengal, growing to a height: of 
from 6 to 8 feet. ‘The bark yields abundance of 
strong white flaxen fibres, but the prickliness of 
the plant renders it very troublesome to handle. 
‘The stems were cut when in flower, and steeped 
immediately. 

(4317) HIBISCUS LAMPAS. A plant yield- 
ing’ fibres. | 

(4318) ITIBESCUS MACROPHYLLA is very 
plentiful in the forests of the Pegu and Toung- 
hoo districts. Itis a tall slender timber, of 
three or four feet girth, and would do for boards 
aml house posts. Wood, white-coloured, adapt- 
ed to every purpose of house-building.—Mc- 
Clelland, | - 

(4313) HIBISCUS MUTABILIS. The change- 
able Rose. A large shrub bearing white flowers 
in the morning, and changing to red in the 
course of the day : easily propagated by cuttings. 
— Riddell. This:native.of China, is common in 
gardens in India, and remarkable for the c 
in the, colour of its flowers during the day. The 
fibres of the bark were’ found to-be of a hard 
nature, and of a bad colour, 


(4820) HIBISCUS POPULNEOIDES. 
Parispeepil, Hinp. | Moonee gungaray. Tet. 
This species is much like'the next. Mr. Rohde 
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HIBISCUS SABDARIFFA. _ 
found:it in ‘afew of the gardens of the . Natives 
near Samalcottah : it flowers during the wet and 
cold seasons. This species 1s immediately to be 
distinguished from populneus by the. glands in 


the axills of the nerves of the leaves, their wav- 


ed border and long points, and by the double 
integument of the capsule, the innermost of which 
requires force and a sharp knife to open it, 
whereas in populneus it is single; and can be 
easily broken by the pressure of the thumb and 
finger. ‘Thistree will answer. better for avenues, 
parks, &c., than populneus, because it is much 
higher to the branches, consequently gives a free 
circulation to the air. When wounded there dis- 
charges the same yellow juice as in populncus. 
—Rohde M&S. 


(4821) HIBISCUS POPULNEUS. Pornar 
LEAVED. Now THESPESIA POPULNEUS. 

Gengarant kurra, Poorsam marum, TAM. 

Paris ka har, | Parspipal, Duk. 

The poplar leaved hibiscus or tulip tree. ‘This 
is a large handsome tree with dark green shining 
leaves, the flowers yellow,shaped like a tulip, cap- 
sules when ripe hard “444 downy,and on being cut 
through .a yellow pigment exudes, having the ap- 
pearance of gamboge : propagated casily by seed, 
and the tree is well adapted from its ornamental 
appearance for avenues, or the road side.— 
Riddell. . _ 

(4822) HIBISCUS 
SHOE-FLOWFR PLANT. 
- Sapatoo poo, Tam. 
—Jasoon ka pool. Dux. | Jasoon, Duk. 

Dasanie poo, TEL. Jaba, SANs. 

This plant is common in India; the leaves are 
used as emollients, anodyne and gentle aperients ; 
the flowers, for giving a red tinge to spirituous 
liquors. The flowers are deep scarlet, and yield 
a juice which turns rapidly to a dark purple, and 
is very mucilaginous. Applied to soft, unsized 
white paper, this colour is nearly as sensitive a 
test for acid as the celebrated litmus.—O’ Shauyh- 
nessy, page 218. Ainslie. Shoe flowers are sonic- 
times émployed for dyeing lilac colour but it does 
not appear to be permanent, they are also ooga- 
sionally*rubbed on Icather for the purpose of 
blackening and polishing it in the same manner 
as we find them used in Batavia.—-in’s Mat. 
Med. page'198. With this flower the natives 
make Achat.+—dinslic’s Mat..,'Med. paye 260. 
The petals of thé Hibiscus rosa sinensis ate" used 
in some cases to furnish # black liquid to dye the 
eyebrows, and‘@t Batafia they aic employed to 
polish shoes.—Wiliiants’ Middle Kingdom; page 
285. - In Tenassérim, tig daa, flaming flower is 
extensively cultivated, ane | 
stitute for “Day and)” 
Mason. ° - ine | 

(4323) HIBISCUS SABDARIFFA, on RO- 
ZELLE. West Inpia Sorre.. | 


ROSA. CHINENSIS. 
Tan. 
| Kambang sapatoo, MAL. 












w 





a very good sub- 


ror ae = clean fibres. 
tin’s blacking.”— 


mens, still in the India House, are 9 and 10 feet 
in length, a fibrous mass, apparently easily stript 





HIBISCUS ‘STRICTUS: :: 
-Yera googoo, Tah, | ra, also Sheemay kanh- 
Kaserika, Poolychay kee- |. leg-keeray, ‘Tan. | 


Hibiscus .sabdariffa, is said to. beso. called 
from its Turkish name, while in the. West: Indies 
it is called Red Sorrel, and in the Madras terri- 
tories rozelle and rouselle. tis cultivated. in 
most gardens, because its calyxes as they ripen 
become fleshy, are of a pleasantly acid taste, and 
are inuch employed for making tarts, as well as 
an excellent jelly. Brown states that they are 
emploved in the West Indies for making retresh- 
ing drinks. ‘The stems having been cut when in 
flower, and the bark stripped off, and steeped 
iminediately, display a mass of fibres, in Dr. Rox- 
burgh’s specimens, some of which are still in the 
India House, with the wtimate fibres of a fine 
silky nature. ‘The name rouselle is said to be a 
corruption of oseille. ‘The dietetical uses of these 
specics have been mentioned, in order to show, 
that if cultivated on account of their fibre, they 
would also be useful for other purposes. — Royle. 
The fleshy acid calyx of this plant is well known 
to vield excellent jelly, and very palatable tarts. 
—(’ Shaughnessy. The leaves are used as greens, 
alone, and mixed with others. ‘The calyx and 
capsules when freed of seeds are made into jel- 
lies, and tarts; generally cultivated; the flow- 
ers of this plant are very pretty, often cultivated 
in flower beds.—J/uffrey. : 


(4324) IIBISCUS*STRICTUS, was a new 
species described by Dr. Roxburgh, and which 
scems to be a native of the Rajmahl Ilills, with 
a straight stem of from 6 to 14 feet in height, 
and a very smooth bark. It thrives luxuriantly 
with little or no care; seed-time the beginning 
of the rains; itis in blossom about their term 
nation, and thg sced ripens in December and 
January, soon after which the plants perish. 
Like many other of the Malvaceous tribe, the 
bark of this species abounds in flaxen fibres ; 
but in none have I found go large a quantity, 
equally beautiful, long, glossy, white, fine, and 
strong, as in this. To these promising qualities 
may be added the luxuriant growth, and habit of 
the plant, rendering it an object deserving of 
every care and attention, at least until the real 
worth of the matcrial is fairly ascertained. From 
several #@ars’ experience, I find the best season 
for sowme the seed in Bengal, is just when the 
first rains begin, which is gencrally in May, in 
beds ; and when the plants are about six inches 
high, transplant them out in rows, about nine 
inches asugder, and about as much from each 
other in thevows: In 1801, I had forty square 
yards planted in this manner, which yielded 
thirty-three pounds weight of the naturally very 
Dr. Roxburgh’s original speci- 






off, and composed of fine and easily divisible 


| fibres.—Royle. . | | 
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HIDES: . 
HIBISCUS SURATTENSIS..: »- 
.- +» Kashlee-keeray, TAM. 0 055° 


X 


(4325) 


A-‘lierbaceous plant with speckled prickly stems 
and: yellow flowers ; the leaves are used as greens, 
indigenous.—daffrey. eB ue 

(4826) HIBISCUS TILIACEUS is the Bola 
of the Bengalese, common also on the Malabar 
coast, and supposed not to differ from H. arbo- 
reus, the Maho tree and Mohaut of the West In- 
dies. These grow abundantly both in the West 
and East Indies. Forster states, that the bark 
of this species is sucked in times of scarcity, when 
the’ bread-fruit fails. The mucilage with which 
all these plants abound, will no doubt afford 
some nourishment. The fibres of its inner bark 
are employed for cordage by the inhabitants of 
the South Sea Islands, and by the American In. 
dians : it is said to gain in strength when tarred. 
The Otaheitans make fne matting from it, and 
likewise manufacture 1, into ropes and cords. 
Voyagers relate that these filaments are adapted 
to any kind of cordage even for the rigging of 
vessels, but rope thus made is not nearly so 
strong as that prepared ‘rom Hemp. The whips 
with which the negroes 1 the West Indies used 
to be punished, are said ts have becn made with 
the bark of this species. —Royle. 

(4327) HIBISCUS VIQLACEUS. A climb- 
ing plant found in Bittma during the rainy 
scason, affording a coarse yous fibre.— Me- 
Clelland. and 

(4328) HIBISCUS VESTARIUS. Good 
samples of the Hibiscus vesicaris fibre or wild 
Ambarre were exhibited at the Matyas Exhibition 
of 1855, by Captain Meadows Tayor, 

(4329) HIBISCUS VITIFOLIA A. plant 
yielding fibres. . 

(4330) HICK. <A very hard, finc, eyge, very 
uniformly grained, heavy, Ceylon wood, \polour 
resembling pencil cedar. Ms 

(4331) HICKORY. A tree (Gurya) cotmon 
in Great Britain, and growing extensivel).jn 
many parts of the United States. It is chiqy 
employed for carriage shafts and springs, larg 
screws, chair-backs, hoops, whip-handles, &c.# 
Faulkner. 








(4332) HIDES. : 
Huiden, Dvr. | Cuoja, Ir. 

- Peaux, Fr. Pelles, Port. 
Haute, GER. | Koshi, Rus. 
~Chamroo, Guz. | Pellejos, Pieles, Se. 
Chumra, Hunp. 


Signify generally, the skins of beasts, but the 
term is more: particularly applied.:to those of 
large cattle, such as buffaloes, cows, bullocks, 
deer, horses, &c. Various kinds are distinguished; 
raw or green hides are those in the state in which 
they are taken from the carcass. Salted hides 
are those dressed or smeared with salt, alum, or 
aalt-petre, to prevent them from putrefying ; and 
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tanned or cured hides. Buffaloe, Cow, and Sheep’s 
hides, both salted and tanned,..are largely ex- 
ported from India to England.—-Faulkner. At 
the Madras Exhibition: of «1855, the Tanned 
hides and skins exhibited were nearly all of ex- 
cellent quality and could bear compurison.satisfac- 
torily with the same kinds of ‘leather prepared ‘int 
Europe. They had been thoroughly saturated 
with the tanning materials, were free from ani- 
mal odour, and their sections did not shew the 
white line between the outer snd inner surfaer, 
indicative in bad leathers of.a hasty and imper- 
fect inhibition of the tan liquor. The collection 
comprise the tanned hides of the Bison, Sambre, 
Bullock, Horse, Cow, Sheep, Goat, Kid, Dog, 
and Iguana. ‘The last is the only kind requiring 
any special mention here, as all the others are 
well known articles of trade and commerce. The 
Iguana skins which have been tanned and dyed 
black, or left of their natural color, are thin, even, 
soft, tough, elastic and granular, or shagreen- 
like in external appearance. From the absence 
of gloss, the appcarance of this leather is not 
much in its favour, but it bids fair to be a dura- 
ble article for light slippers, and « good covering 
for the commoner kinds of instrument ;boxes, 
such as are still done over with shegreen.: 
fanned and Colored Skins—for book-bindinge 


purposes and boot-linings, were generally even, 


soft and phant, and very suitable for their in- 
tended uses. Some of the colored leathers were 
very brilliant. _ 
Sheep and kid skins tanned white—were exhi- 
bited in much perfection. —None of the specimens 
were fine enough for the better kinds of gloves, 
but they were all as well-suited ag European 
skins of the kind for the purposes of the Apothe- 
cary. _ 
Parchment skins.—The parchment skins take 
ink very well, but were not in every respect satis- 
factory. Their texture was uneven, and they had 
an odour quite distinct enough to lead the Jury 
to infer that they would be very liable to putre- 
factive changes on the accession of damp weather. 
Wash Leather.—The skins prepared with oil, 
in imitation ofthamois or wash leather, were all 
ex¢ellent specimens of the kind, so far as thick- 
ress, softness, pliancy and color, were concerned. 
4 all these respects thev will bear comparison 
1 the’ Kuropean article. But as every one of 
leathers was tainted with the odour of the 
Ail employed in their preparation, they could 
not biyecommended for household purposes, such 
as cleaing plate, though found very suitablefor 
cleaningyrasses and harness. As Potass, Soda, 






and dry re deodorizing air are abundant in 
this count: 








a very little additional care. would 
yoduction of a perfectly inodorous 
_ Buff leath.—The Buff leathers for ac- 
coutremenis ‘re nearly all. extremely good 
in quality aud have an evenness and equa- 


4 
4 


‘ 


HIMALAYA. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


lity in thickness which must render them very | vegetation, and -very handsome. All around, 


economical -leathers for , 
poses. The best tanned leather from Buffalo, 
Bullock, and Cow hides, were contributed by 
Colonel Sheriff and Lieut. and Qr. Mr. Grant 
from the Horse Artillery Tannery at Bangalore. 
‘They also exhibited specimens of leather prepared 
from the Hog, Calf, Goat, and Sheep skins, 
of unexceptionable quality. The Jury con- 
sidered these gentlemen deserving of a 2d Class 
Medal for the best tanned leather of all kinds. 

(4888) HIERACIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 
This is a very extensive genus of plants all over 
Europe, the dwarf kind are best adapted for 
rock-work, flowers of a yellow colour with the 
exception of the aurantiacum, native of Scotland : 
increased by cuttings, and the herbaceous kind 
by dividing the roots.— Hidded/. 

(4334) HIMALAYA. A thousand fect above 
Punkabaree in the outer Himalayas, the prevalent 
timber is gigantic, and scaled by climbing Legu- 
minose, ad Bawhinias and Robinias, which some- 
times sheath the trunks or span the forest with 
huge cables joining tree.to tree. ‘Their trunks are 
also clothed. with piresitical orchids. And _ still 
‘more Peautifully there with Pothos (Seindapsus), 
Peppers, Gnetum, Vines, Convolvulus, and Big- 
noniw. The beauty of thedrapery of the Pothos- 
leaves is pre-eminent, whether for the eracefal 
folds the foliage assumes, or for the liveliness 
of its colour.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 1. p. 


108. Fyom one steppe, the ascent to Punka | it 1s found in th 


baree ia sudden and steep, and accompanied with 
a change in soil and vegetation. The mica slate 
and clay slate protrude everywhere, the former 
full of garngts. A giant forest replaces the stunted 
and bushy timber of the Terai Proper ; of which 
the Duabanga and Lerminatias form the prevail- 
ing trees, with Cedyela and the Gordonia Walli- 
chii. Smaller timber and shrubs are innumerable; 
a succulent character pervades the bushes and 
herbs, occasioned by the prevalence of Urticacee. 
Large bamboos rather crest the hills than court 
the deeper shade, and of the latter there 1s abun- 
dance, for,the torrents cut a straight, deep, and 
steep course down the hill flanks: the gulleys 


they titaverse arc choked with vegetation and 
bridged by’ fallen trees, whose trunks are rich) | 
| 
ad | colonists, and that the epicures of Cape Town 


clothed with Dendrobium Pierardi and other 
phytical Orchids, with pendulous Lycopodias8O — 
many ferns, Hoya, Scitaminee, and ers ay 
of the hotteskarll camnes climates. —Jbid «a8 1- 
The forest was thuily magnificent along t} steep 
mountain sides. ‘Lhe apparently larg Propor 
tion of deciduous trees-wes far more oS! erable 
than Dr. Hooker had expected ; pay. probably 
due to the abundance of the Dil/ens Cassia, and 
Sterculia, whose copious frit wagéll the more 
conspicuous from the leafless cadition of the 
plant. The white or lilac bipsoms — of the 
convelvulus like Thundergia,andther Acanthacee 
were the predominant featur of the shrubby 





manufacturing pur- | the hills rise 


ea of Gardenia, which yield it in Bengal, 
| 
| 








steeply five or six thousand feet, 
clothed in » dense deep greet dfipping forest. 
‘Torrents rush-down the slopes, their position in- 
dicated by the dipping of. the forest into their 
beds, or the oceasional ‘clond of spray rising 
above some more boisterous part of their course. 
—Ibid, Vol. 1, page 103. * | 

(4335) HING. 

Thunghsheen pan, Burm. | 

A gum which is well known under that name 

inthe bazars of Bengal, is procurable from two 





and which are very common throughout the Pegu, 
Rangoon and ‘Tounghoo districts. — McClelland. 
See DECAMULLEE. 

(4336) HIPPOCRATEA ARBOREA. 
LIKE LIPPOCRATEA. 

Katha-puhariya, Hrnp. 

Found in Kotah hill jungles.—Genl. Med. 
Top. page \73. . . 

(4337) HIPPOPOTAMUS (“Inmos & mworduos), 
the Roman name for fe River-lTorse, and re- 


' 


tained by modern Zogogists as the generic ap- 


TREE 
. 


| pellation of the animas of that Pachydermatous 


form. : 

4 . 1—1 1—7 

Dental Formula :—Incisorg 7 5,fanines, —-— ; molars, —— = 38. 
4 1—} 6—6 





“The Hippopotaytis now only exists in Africa ; 
rivers of the south and west, 
as well as in th’ Nile ; and there is also in some 
of the westerntivers a pigmy species, of whose 
skull a cast vas presented to the Society by the 
‘late Dr. Maton of the United States.” The 
| uses of thr {ippopotamous to man ave certainly 
not many but, when we look at the enormous 
! ripping /hisel-fike canines of the lower jaw, and 
| the lower incisors formed for uprooting, we can- 
‘not bt think that such an animal must be an 
jractiv agent in clearing rivers from the greater 
'watt-plants which might in time, if left undis- 
‘tyved, go far to convert the running stream into 
sluggish swamp. With regard to minor de- 
Lails, the flesh of this Wasser Ochs is much es— 
teemed as an article of food. In the first cata- 
ogue of the African Museum we read that it is 
much in request both among the natives and the 


’ 
i 





do not disdain to use their influence with the 
country farmers to obtain a preference in the 
matter of Sea-Cow’s Speck, as the fat which lies 
immediately under the skin is called when salted 
and dried. Nor are the whips which are made 


of the skin of the Hippopotami of the Nile thought 


lightly of in the neighbouring countries. They 


are said to be made by cutting the fresh skin into 
triangular strips some five or six feet in length ; 


one extremity of the strip is: pointed, and it 
gradually widens till the breadth at the opposite 
extremity is aqual to the intended circumference 
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of the hulk of the whip. The strip is then rolled 


HIRUDO. _ 
racterised by having an elongated, plano-convex 


up so as to forma sort of conical pipe, is‘firmly | borly, tapering towards. both extremities, wrink- 


tied to keep it mm place, and — Stun 
When all is. finished a light and elastic whip 1s 
produced. But there is no part of the hippopo- 
tamus in more request ‘than the great cauime 
teeth, the ivory of which is so highly valued by 
dentists for making artificial teeth. No other 
ivory keeps its colour equally well; and these 
canine teeth are imported in great numbers to 
England (where more are sent in the first in- 
stance than anywhere else perhaps) for this pur- 
pose, and sell ata very high price. From the 
closeness of the ivory, the weight of the tooth, a 
portion only of which is available for the arti- 
ficial purpose above mentioned, is heavy in pro- 
portion to its bulk ; and the article fetches. or 
did fetch, upon an average, about thirty shillings 
mofe-or less, per pound. One of the specific 
distinctions pointed out by M. Desmoulins is the 
comparative abrasion of the canines in the sup- 
posed two species ; and we would call the atten- 
tion of the curious who deal in these teeth to 
this circumstance and the papera above quoted. 
—Eng. Cyc. 7 

(4338) HIPPORIN.Y, the order Hippurine 
furnishes the water caltrops (Trapa) the sceds of 
which are vended in the Chinese strects as a 
fruit, after boiling, the. Chinese name means 
buffalo head fruit, which the unopened nuts 
strikingly resemble.—Williams’ Middle King- 
doin, p. 282. 

(4339) HIPTAGE MADABLOTA, 
LIGHT OF THE Woops. Malpighiacew. 

Bokhee or Utimookta, Dux. 


A large climbing shrub, with very beautiful 
white aud yellow flowers in terminal racemes : 
petals fringed ; four whites one yellow ;—one of 
the stamens much longer than the rest; fruit 
unequally three winged. ‘The bark is a good 
-sub-aromatic bitter.—Aiddell. 

(4340) HIRUDO, L. the Leach. Diploneura 
v. articulata. Class annelida. Hirudo medicina- 
lis, Linn. L. D. Sanguisuga, Savingy. Leeches 
and their effects must have been known from the 
earliest times. They were early employed thera- 
peutically by the Hindoos, and the Arabs adopted 
their practice. (Royle, Hindoo Med. p. 38, and 
Wise Hindu Medicine, p. 177.) Themison men- 
tions the employment of Leeches by the ancients. 
Herodotus alludes to one kind, (Bdella_nilotica.) 
Dr. Pereira infers that Sanguisuga egyptiaca, the 
species from which the French soldiers in Egypt 
suffered, is that referred to in the Bible (Prov. 
xxx. 15) by the name of Olukch or Aluka. The 
latter, or 4/uk is also the Arabic name for Leech. 
Leeches are included by Cuvier in the genus 
Hirudo. This has since been subdivided into 
several genera. Savigny calls that which in- 
cludes the leeches used in medicine Sanguisuga, 
the latraédella of Blainville. Leeches are cha- 


DeEs- 


and dried in ‘the sun. | led ‘trausversely, and composed of from 90 to 


190 soft rings. The mouth furiished with a lip, 
and the posterior extremity provided with a flat- 
tened disk, both adapted to fix upon bodies by 
suction, and to serve the leech as the principal 
organs of locomotion. Underneath the body two 
series of pores are observed, which lead to as 
many interior pouches, which -are regarded as 
organs of respiration. The intestinal canal is 
straight, inflated from space to space,*,aa-: far as 










° e ¢ ey Par ae l4 
two-thirds of its length, where tht are: ‘two 
ry) ‘ « ok ee ee, ee 
cxca. ‘The blood swallowed is preset¥ed there 


red and unchanged for many weeks): The sub- 
venus Sanguisuga has the upper lip divided inte 
several seyments, the aperture of its mouth is 
tri-radiate, and it contains three jaws, each armed 
on its elge with two ranges of very fine teeth. 
‘Ten blackish points are observed on the head, 
which are taken for eyes. ‘The anus is small, 
and placed on the dorsal surface ef the last ring. 
‘The two species most commonly used, and which 
by some are considered varieties of one another, 
are Hirudo medicinalis and H. officinalis, H. 
OrFICINALIs is distinguished by its unspotted 
olive green belly and by the dark green back, 
along which and the flanks are observed six lon- 
citudinal, often interrupted, rusty-red stripes. 
Six of the eyes are said by Savigny to be very 
prominent. Teeth about 70 in number, A native 
of the south of Kurope, as of France and Ger- 
many. Itis usually called the Green Leech, 
sometimes the Ifungary Leech, from being a na- 
tive of that country. H. MEDICINALTS (fig. 95, 
| to 3), the kind usually employed i England, 
and readily distinguished from the foregoing by ite 
belly, which is of a yellowish green colour, but 
covered with black spots, whieh vary in num- 
ber and size, forming almost the prevailing 
tint of the belly, the intervenmg spaces ap- 
pearing like yellow spots. On the back are 
six longitudinal reddish or yellowish red 
bands, spotted with black and placed on an 
olive green or greenish brown ground. The 
number of rings varies from 93 to 108. Teeth 
79 to 90 innumber. A. native of almost all 
parts of Murope, often called the Knglish, the 
speckled, the true, the brown Leech, &c. Other 
species are figured by Brandt, as /dirudo provin- 
cialis, H. Verbana, H obscura, and H snterrupta. 
In the United States they use H. decora. In 
Southern and Northern India Leeches are 
extremely abundant, procurable both in the 
tanks of Bengal and in the north-west pro- 
vinces, ag well as along the foot of the Hima- 
layas. Six kinds of useful and six venomous 
Leeches are mentioned in Susruta and by Avi- 
cenna, J. c.— Uses. Leeches are effectual for the 
local abstraction of blood, affording indeed the 
best method in many cases, as in inflammation 
of the abdomen, scrotum, im hemorrhoidal tum- 
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HOG’S LARD. 

ours, and -prolapsus of the rectum. They may 
often follow: general depletion ; But, aecord ing to 
the quantity or the nature of the case will them- 
selves produce constitutional effects, especially 
in the cases of children, They act. bya sawing 
motion, and draw about 1ioz. of blood; though 
Zor. may be obtained by fomentation, &c.° Lix- 
cess of bleeding may be stopped by pressure, ap- 
plication of Matica ; sometimes caustic is requir- 
ed, and even sewing up the wounds with a fine 
needle. | _ 

(4841) HODGSONIA HETEROCLITA, 
Hooker 3. TaichosantuEs, Rowrburgh. Wodgsonia 
is the most magnificent plant of the jungles in 
the valley of the Tcestain Sikkim. Jt is a genus 
dedicated by Dr. Tooker to his friend, Mr. Hodg- 
son. It is a gigantic climber allied to the gourd, 
bearing immense yellowish-white pendulous blos- 
soms, whose petals have a fringe of buff-coloured 
curling threads several inches long. ‘The fruit is 
of a rich brewn, like a small melon in form, and 
contains six large nuts, whose kernels (called 
‘ katior-pot” by the Lepchas) are caten. The 
stem, when cut, dicsharges water profuscly from 
whichever end is” held downwards.— L/ooker, 
Him. Jour. Vol. TL. p. 7. And at other places 
Dr. Hooker says it is a new cucurbitaceous 
zanus, found in the Terai, clinging in profu- 
sion to the trees and also 5000 fect up the 
mountains. — Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol.1, p. 395. 
And further on, he says, This magnificent 
cucurbitaccous climber grows in the forests ; 


cast of Chittagong: it is the samc species 


as the Sikkim one. The long stem bleeds 
copiously when cut, and like almost all woody 
climbers, is full of large vessels; the juice docs 
not, however, exude from these great tubes which 
hold air, but from the close woody fibres.— 
Hooker, Vol. Ul, page 350. 


(4342) HOG. 


Hog, Ena. Khunzeer, ARAB. 
Babi, Manay. SoSr, LInb. | 

All the wild hogs in the Archipelago are small 
animals, compared with the wild boar of Kurope, 
or even with that of continental India, The Sus 
verrucoaus, so called from the fleshy exerescence 
on the sides of the checks, has a grotesque and 
n formidable apperarnce, but is in reality a timid 
animal. .The number of them in Java 1s im- 
mense, and in ‘passing along the highway, in par- 
ticular districts, scores of them are to be seen.— 
Crawfurd, Dict. p. 152.—Sce Sus. 


— (4848) HOG’S LARD. 
Adeps suillus, Latin. | Soor ke churbee, Hinp. 
This is the fat about the loins of the hog, Sus- 
scrofa. It is.purified by melting and straining. 
Its melting point is from 78° to 88°. Fahrt. ; 
jnodorous and tasteless while fregh, readily. grows 
rancid. Lard contains carbon {/9-098,. hydrogen 
11146, oxygen 9°756—pro} mately it consists 


sugar and water. 


HOLCUS SACCHARATUS. 

of ealine 62, steatine and margarine'38 per 100- 
In the rancid ‘state it contains the margaric and 
stearic acids, and a peculiar volatile: ‘acid. | In 
Kurope; hog‘s lard is: mueh’ employed in oint- 
ments, but in India the strong prejudice against 
the article renders it desirable to exclude it as 
much as possible from all pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, substituting for it ‘the ‘simple lini- 
ment.”—~O’ Shaughnessy, p. 690. ea? 

(4344) HOG PLUM. Sponpias MANGIFERA. 

(1345) HOLARRHENA CODAGA. Avo- 
CYNACE, Icon. 1292. | 

Kooda pallie marnm, Tam. | 

A white small sized wood and very fine grained 
emploved in cabinet-making. Dr. Wight gives 
Molarrhena Malaccensis, in /cones. 1298. 

(4346) TIOLARRHENA PUBESCEN 8 
Roora. Wood light. This species and. the ff 
antidysenterica yield the Indurjuo tulk of the ba- 
zar. (Sce Wrightia.\—O Shaughnessy page 449. 

(4347) IIOLCUS, a genus of Grasses belong-: 
ing to the tribe /venee. It has 2-flowered glu- 


anes, the lower perfectly awnless, the upper usu- 


ally stameniferous, with a dorsal awn; the palez 
hardening on the fruit. There are two British 
species of this genus. 7. Zanatus has the upper 
clume obtuse, apiculate ; the awn smooth, except 
for a short distance from the tip. It grows in 
meadows and pastures. JI. mollis has the upper 
elume acute, and the awn rough throughout its 
whole cxtent. It grows in thickets or. open 
places on a light soil. The JE cernuus of Will- 
denow, and the 7. sorghum of Limnieus are now 
referred to the genus Sorghum,  Fraas refers the 
Méawy of ‘Theophrastus (‘ Hist. Plant.,’ vii. 1. 
8, 7, 10) to these grasses, and not the Setaria 
Hlalica, as had been done by previous authors. 
(Bubington, Afannal of British Botany ; Fraas, 
Synopsis Plant. Flore Classicw).—Lng. Cyc. 
(4348) MOLCUS SACCHARATUS. . Syn. 
ANDROPOGON SACCHARATUS, Roxb. <A native 
of Caflraria. Stalks thick, and full of a sugary 
medulla. Professor Arduino, (Journ. Botanique, 
iil. 168,) gives an account of his experiments on 
the extraction of sugar from this species. They 
were extremly satisfactory.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 
637. ‘This has been lately recommended in the 
United States asa sugar producing plant and for 
the sake of its juice. Its stalks furnish three im- 
portant products, sugar, which is identical with 
that of cane,—alcohol, and a fermented drink 
analagous to cider. ‘This juice, when obtained 
with care and in small quantities, by depriving 
the stalk of its outer coating or-woody fibre and 
bark, is nearly colourless and consists merely of 
Its density varies front 1,050 
to 1,075. and the proportion ofysugar contained 
in it from 10 to 16 per cent, a third part of which 
is sometimes uncrygtallisable.—~ 4m. Rep. Com. of 
Patents, page 220. - Pine tat“ 
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HOLOSTEMMA. | 


(4849) HOLCUS SORGHUM. Sys. Sor- , i. at. ment 
nat a plant is very abundant, in the Hill 


| ea, aud is also found ih fhe neig 


auum VonGcare : H. sacCHARATUS.: ANDROFO- 
GOX SORGHUM. © ty A 
cos, st Jone, Benes & Harp. 
Grown in fields and sown’ during the rains ; 
it is the common food’ of the poorer ‘ classes, 
inade when ground into cakes.’ Acnative of In- 


dia, and cultivated in Pern, ‘and in Europe ; 
seeds very hard, rounded, very variable, some- 
times entirely smooth, insipid, parenchyme  fari- 
naceous ; but little different from maize in che- 
mical composition. ‘Che stalks afford sugar, but 
in less quantity than the last species, —O' Shaugh- 
nessy, page 936. | _ 

(4350) IOLCUS SPICATUS. fyn. Pexicit- 
LARLA spicaTA, Willd. 
Douranelle, Ecyrt. 

Couz-couz, AFRICA. | 

~ East Indies, cultivated in Furope—O’Shaugh- 
nesay, p. 637. 

(4351) HOLIGARNA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the nataval order sduacardiacece. The 
berries of JL. longifolia ave manufactured in In- 
dia into a well-known black varnish.—ug. Cye. 

(4352) MOLIGARNA. Bucu. 

Biba Biba, Can. 


pen ee ge ee) 


Cainbon, Tax. 


Biba is, strictly speaking the Canarese name of 
the Chittagong Varnish tree, but the Natives of 


Canara, Dr. Buchanan informs us, are not as 
vet aware of its peculiar quality.—--dinslie, Mad. 
Med. p. 143. 

(4353) LIOLIGARNA LONGIFOLIA, Rowd, 
Fl. Ind. ii. p. 80, one of the trees yielding the 
well known black lacquer varnish.—O'Shaugh- 
nessy. This black varnish tree grows in the 
forests, of Tenasscrim and on the other Coast, 
where the tree grows, its exudation is used 
by the natives to varnish shields, and for other 
purposes.—Mason. A fine black varnish from 
the fruit of Holiyarna longifolia, is imported 
from Munnipore, as is another made’ from 
Sesuvium Anacardium (marking nut), and a 
remarkable black pigment resembling that from 
Melanorrhea usilatissima, which is white. when 
fresh, and requires to be kept under water. 
This turns of a beautiful black colour when 
applied to a surface, owing, according to Sir 
D. Brewster, to the fresh varnish consisting 
of a congeries of minute organised particles, 
which disperse the rays of light in all direc- 
tions ; the organic structure 1s destroyed when 
the varnish dries, and the rays of light are 
consequently transmitted.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Pol. if. p. 33. | | 


(4334) HOLOSTEMMA RHEEDIANUM. 


Specimens of the flowers, leaves, immature pods, | 
and stem, of a fibre-yielding plant, were present- 


ed by Capt. Hannyington, Political Agent at 
Purulea in Chota Nagpore, to the Agri-Hortic. 
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| The fibre is said to atta 





HOLQTHURIADE. 


* 


Society in. 1841. Gapt,.H. mentions that this 
ary abundant, i , Spout Dire 





REE SORT eee Ln ee 
Meet? jbouring plains. 
ales by the name of Apoong. 

Pst eR OR a! ea di ae af 
; attain its best condition atter 
the rains. ‘The Secretary. mentioned that this 
plant, was introduced into ‘the Botame Garden 
trom Western India, and ‘is well known to Dr. 


Wallich, who immediately recognized it as Holo- 
stemma Rheedianua of Spren gel, the Ado-Modien 
of the Hortus Malabaricus.—Royle Fib."' Pf. p. 
306, a ne eee 
(4355) HOLOTHURIAD.®, a family’ of 
animals belonging to the order Echinodermata.— 
Eng. Cyc. Vol. iL, page 110. M. De Blainville’s 
Kchinodermata form the first class of his Actino- 
zoa and the first order of that class consists of 
the Holothuridea, which are followed (Atinolagie, 
1834) by the Echinidea, his second order, M. 
We Blainville thus defines the Holothuridea. 
‘“ Body more or less elongated, sometimes subver- 
iniform, soft or flexible on all sides, provided 
with tentaculiform suckers, often numerous, 
very extensible, completely retractile, and pierced 
by a great orifice at each extremity. Mouth an- 
terior, at the bottom of a sort of funnel or pre- 
buccal cavity, sustained in its circumference by 
a cirele of fibro-calearcous pieces, and provided 
with a circle of arbuscular appendages, more or 
less ratified. Veut terminating in a sort of 
cloaca opening externally by a large terminal 
orifice. Generative organs terminating externally 
by a single mesial orifice at a little distance from 
the anterior extremity, and nearly marginal.” 
in his ‘ British Star-Fishes,’ Professor I. 
Forbes makes the following gencral observations 
on this family :—“ A Ilolothuria may be ‘re- 
garded in one light as a soft Sea-Uxehin, in an- 
other as a radiated animal, approximating to the 
Annelides. ‘The radiation of the surface is' more 
or less complete in all the genera of Holothuriade ; 
the internal organisation is mostly bilateral. ‘The 
skin is usually soft and leathery ; in'a few genera 
strengthened by calcareous or horny spines. Vive 
avenues of suckers separate the body into as 
many longitudinal segments, which in the rhajo- 
rity are of equal, or nearly equal dimensions. In 
some the suckers are developed only on one side, 
go that the animal when creeping presents in a 
manner a back anda belly. ‘he suckers are 
similar to those of the truc star-fishes and sea- 
urchins. Besides progression by means of these 
suckers, the Holothuriade move as Annelides, 
by the extension and contraction of their bodies. 
They have a mouth and an anus, each terminal, 
and placed at opposite extremities of their bodies. 
‘The mouth is surrounded by plumose tentacula, 
the number of which, when they are complete, is 
always a multiple of five ; but as these “animals 
are singularly subject to the loss or abserice of . 
parts in individuals of the various specics, much 
confusion has arisen from’ the’ establishment of 
FS 





{tis known.to the. 


HOLOTHURIAD. HOLOTHURIADE. 
sappositious species from charactersfounded on | the south coast of Timor in séateh of trepang. 
Seems nunikert of the parts. When Mr."De | Tiramdh, the ptimtipal’ raja’ of We Bed}, gave 
Blainville says that he has néver'Heard ‘that ahy | Captain King the following inforntation  respect- 
of these animals were of much utility to inadkind, | ing the coast of “Australia, cwhich the raja had 
but that ‘M. Delle Chiaje “does indeed “piform us frequently visited: in the: command ofa fleet 
that the poor inhabitants’ of the Neapolitan | that annually frequents its ehores. The coast is 
coasts eat them, he = Lap ‘to have forgotten called by them ‘ Marega,’ and has been known to 
the great oriental traffic ‘carried on With some of | 
the species, a8 an article of food, tinder'the name 
of Trepang or Trapan , Biche-de-Mer or Beche- 
de-Mer. Captain’ Flinders fell'in with a fleet of 
Malay proas at the English. Company’s Islands, 
north coast of Australia, near the Gulf of 
Carpentaria | (1803), and was informed that 
sixty proas belonging to ‘the raja of Boni, and 
carrying one thousand inen,had left Macassar with 
the north-west monsoon, two months before, on 
an expedition to that “eoast. © The object of 
their ezpentton, writes Captain Flinders (‘ Voy- 










































ptoas (but Captain King thinks that this number 
is perhaps very much exaggerated ) annually 
leaves Macassar for this fishery ; it sails in Janu- 
ary, during the western monsoon, and coasts from 


‘sland to island, untilit reaches the north-east 
end of Timor, when it steers south-east and south- 
south-east, which courses carry them to the coast 
of Australia ; the body of the fleet then steers 
eastward, leaving here and there a division of 15 
or 16 proas, under the command of an inferior 
raja, who leads the fleet, and is always implicitly 
obeyed. His proa is the only vessel which 1s 
provided with a compass ; it, also has one or two 
swivels or sinall guns, and is perhaps armel 
3 with muskets. ‘heir provisions chiefly con- 
first seen on the revs, of ‘the east. coast, and had | sist of rice and cocoa-nuts ; and their water, 
afterwards hauled on shore 80 plentifully with | which during the westerly monsoon is easily 
the seine, especially in Caledon Bay. ‘They got | replenished on all parts of the coast, is carried 
the Trepang by diving, in from three to eight | in joints of bamboo. “ After having fished along 
fathoms water ; and where it 1s abundant, a| the coast to the eastward until the westerly 
man will bring up eight or ten at a time. The | monsoon breaks up, they return, and by the jast 
mode of preserving it is this :—the animal is | day of May each detached flect leaves the coast, 
split down one side, boiled, and pressed with a | without waiting to collect in one body. On 
weight of stones, then stretched open with slips | their return they steer north-west, which brings 
of bamboo, dried in the sun, and afterwards in | them to some part of ‘Timor, from whence they 
smoke, when it is fit to be put away in bags, but | easily retrace their steps to Macassar, where the 
requires frequent exposure to the sun. A thou- | Chinese traders meet them, and purchase their 
sand trepangs make a ‘ icol’ (of about 125 | cargoes. At this time (1818) the value of the 
Dutch ponnds) ; and one huadied picols ar¢ a | trepang was from forty to fifty dollars a picol ; 
cargo for a prow. It is carried to Timor, and | so that if each vessel returns with 100 picols of 
sold to the Chinese, who, meet them there; and | trepang, her cargo will be worth 5000 dol- 
when all the prows are assembled, the fleet re-| lars. Besides trepang, they trade m sharks’ 
turns to Macassar. By Timor seemec to be | fins and birds’ nests, the latter being worth 
meant Timor-laoet; for when | inquired con- | about 3090 dollars the picol.” ‘To this 
cerning the English, Dutch, and Portuguese Captain King appends a note, stating that in 
there, Pobassoo (Captain Flinder’s informant) | 1822 the value of the trepang was much less, the 
knew nothing of, them: he had heard of Coe- | price having fallen to 25 dollars the picol. 
pang, a Dutch settlement, but said it was on | In Grawfurd’s ‘Indian Archipelago’ it ts stated 
another island. There are two kinds of Tre-| that the Slug, or Trepang, is sometimes as 
pang: the black, galled Baatoo, is sold to the | much as two feet in length and from seven to 
Chinese for forty Hollars the picol; the white or eight inches in circumference ; a span long and 
gray, called Koro, is worth no more than twenty. | two or three inches in gith is however the ordin- 
The Baatoo seems to be what we found upon the | ary size. But quality and value do not depend 
coral reefs near the Northumberland Islands ; | upon its size, but upon properties not disoerni- 
and, were a colony established in Broad Sound | ble by those who have not had much experience 
or Shoal- Water Bay, might perhaps derive 

considerable advantage, kotn the Trepang. In 


‘age to ‘Terra Australis’), “ was a certain marine 
animal called Trepang. Of this they gave me 
two dried specimens ; and it proved to be the 
Beche-de-Mer, or Sea-Cucumber, which we had 


‘nthe trade. In shallow water the animal is 
taken out by the hand, but in deeper water it is 
sometimes speared. When taken, it is gutted, 
dried in the sun, and smoked over a woodfire. 
The fishery is carried on from the western shores 
of new Guinea andthe southern shores of’ Aus- 
tralia, to Ceylon inclusive. Indeed within the 
last few years it has been successfully prosecuted 


the Gulf of Carpentaria we did not observe any 
other than the Koro, or Gray Slug.” - Captain 
Phillip Parker King, who ‘quotes a art of the 
above passage (‘ Survey ‘of the Intertropie 
Coasts of Australia’) founda fleet of Malay: 
proas in the bay at Coepang (1818): it had ; last 1 SU Pp 

just returned from an unsucedssful voyage on! on the shores of the Mauritius. The whole pro- 
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them for many years. A fleet to the number: of 200. 
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duce goes to China. In. the merket of Magassar, | ' liifica, Taint, Order, Hymenoptera, 
5 Spanish datlars #,picol. (439% 1bs.) to. fourteen tores t p.. Honey is deéreted 
times that price, each variety being distinguished by the nectaries of flowers, sucked by the Bee 
by well known names. ,. The quantity of trepang.| into its crop, where it’ Whdergoes some slight 
sent anpyally to China from  Macasgar is about,| changes, and fs then’ ytored up ia the comb. 


‘The finest honey is ‘that “which: fe allowed -to 
drain from thence; and, if obtained from ‘hives 
which have never swarmed, it-is caHled ‘Vir- 
gin Honey. It partakes of the propertiee of 
the plants from which the bees have col ected it. 
When of fine quality it is liquid and viscid, but 
translucent haying a fine, though peculiar odour, 
and a very sweet taste, but the best appears to 
some people slightly acrid, from the uneasiness 


experienced in the fauces. After a time honey 


7000 picols,or. 8383.cwt; the price usually 
arying from 8 dollars.a picol to 110 and 116 
dollars a picol, accarding to quality. There is alsa 
a considerable export of trepang from Manilla to 
Canton.—Eug. Gye, 
(4856) HOLYHOCKS : ALTHEA ROSEA. 
Vanreties.—Well worth cultivating on the 
plains during the cold months. Seeds should be 
sown thinly in wooden boxes successively during 
the rains. When they have formed 3 or 4 leaves 
they ahould be planted out in the flower garden. 
Nothing can excel their gaudy appearance, if 
planted in well prepared - soil, where they will 
grow from 6'to 12 feet high. Ovang to their 
rapid development, it is a doubtful matter if dou- 
ple flowers will ever be had on the plains. They 
take about six weeks or two months from the 
time of sowing to flowering. Native of China. 
—Jaffrey. 
(4357) HOMALONEMA AROMATICA. 
Syn. Causa aromatica. Roxb. FI. Ind. il. 
p. 5138. 





becomes thick, white, and granular in texture 
[uferior qualities are of a reddish brown co- 
lour, granular, and intermixed with impuri- 
ties, and are usually obtained by pressure of 
the comb. Honey is soluble in water, and 
a great part is taken up by boiling Alcohol. It 
is composed of crystallizable, with some uncrys- 
tallizable sugar, a small proportion of Mannite 
and a little aromatic principle. The inferior qua- 
ities contait. wax, some acid matter, and in- 
purities. Diluted with water, it undergoes the 
Vinous fermentation, and Hydromel, or Mead, is 
produced. ‘ Honey should be clarified by des- 
pumation before being used. A watery solution 
is not rendered blue by Iodide of Potassium add- 
ed along with an acid,” proving that it is 
not adulterated with Starch. Mel despumatum, 
M. Clarified Honey, is prepared by melting Ho- 
ney in the vapour-bath, and then removing, the 
scum.—>Jtoyle. | a 

(4360) HONEYSUCKLE: CAPRIFOLIUM. 
This genus is seldom to be found on the plaiaa of 
India, in a very satisfactory condition : with few 
exceptions, they are generally natives of cold coun- 
tries, requiring rich vegetable soil, grow freely 
from cuttings under glass, if not kept too damp. 
—daffrey. 

(4361) HONGE. | | 

Honge, Can. Hip-pe, Can. 

Neila Kalavalu, TEL. - Moha, Hin. and Mau. 

Karanj, Hinp. and Man. 

Are two different trees grown in the woods 





4 


Kuchoo gundubee, BENG. 
A native of Chittagong, tubers covered witl 
the dried sheaths of the leaves, with long white 
fibres proceeding from every part. When cut 
they exhale an aromatic scent like cinger. Asa 
stimulant it is highly esteemed in India. (Rowd.) 
—O' Shaughnessy, page 625. Wight figures also 
Homalonema Calyptratam, 799 ; and rubescens, 
807. | 
(4358) HONE. A fine kind of stone obtained 
from ‘Germany and ‘Turkey, used for sharpening 
or setting cutlery. Itis of a green colour, in- 
clining to yellow, often marked with thin dentrical 
lines, and is moderately hard, having a fine close 
texture, resembling indurated clay.— Waterston. 


(4359) HONEY. 
Ussul-ul-nehl, Inju-f Miele, It. 


_ been, Asan. | Mel, Lar. 
Pya-ya, Bur. Ayer-maddoo, Mat. | of Mysore. Oil is obtained from both of their 
Meopanny, Cyne. Shahud, Pers, seeds, The oil of the former is very smoky 
Honig, Honing, Dut. Med, Rus. land bad though clear to look at; but. the 
Toni Gen | Mage oil of the latter (Hippay) is just as white and 
Mud "Gu.  CtsdS Tayn, TAM. good as the Cocoanut oil. The Hip-pe trees are 


Mudh, Shahud,Hrnp. Teyni, Tew. 

Honey consists essentially of sugar, with va- 
riable proportions of gum, wax, and. aromatic 
and colouring principles. It is nutritive and 
slightly laxitive. The best description of honey wes , be. edo eee 
procurable in the bazars, is that Mprought from (4863) HOORMUL. Seed. Lahoorie Hoor- 
the Arabian Gulf— Faulkner. It is obtained! mul; Harmali Semina Seeds of Peganum Har- 
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extensively planted in topes in front of villages, 
for the purpose of obtaining oil —M. #. of 1857. 

(4362) HOOPS. — Are circular ss 
casks or barrels, formed of iron, twigs, bamboos, 
&¢e.— Faiikner. | 





oy ree acre } isageriqry fe oe ee re eee Pee 
gla, ‘gtey, ‘small, pyramidal’ and ‘trigng 

abll, ‘and ard used ‘as rue.— Ben, "PA. 209." 
are o EP ane | Po, ag ree ae Oe Oe ee ce ee ee 
(d804) HOPEA DECANDEA, Budi” Oc 
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roopa wood. ~ .. —_ 
sos 1¥ Latin d.; fhe Sr PS thy ee ‘ M Seon ehin Maar 
f a’ ce 2 ‘ a eerie 


i Ca] f 


mT os mere a eee, BOND pat 

Ooroopa is the ‘Malayalum, name. of. a tree 
which the ‘natives-of shatcountry prefer to Teak 
for building bhina; being more. durable and clo 
grained.—-in’s Mat. Med. p. 201.. ; 
(4365) HOPEA ODORATA. — 

Oo Shingan, Buraéy, 

This hopea. is considered the most valuable 
indigenous timber tree, in the souttiern provin- 





ces of Tepasserjin ; and at Tavoy and Mergui it 
ig sawn up, for building purposes. The best 


canoes‘are m de of hopea, aud it is used exten- 
sively in native, boat building.—Mason. 
.. (4866) HOPEA ODORATA, plentiful in the 
Tenasserim Forests, is scarce in Pegu, and a few 
trees aveto be found about the vicinity of Ran- 
goon.!:: Light-brown wood.—Mc Clelland. 
(4867) HOPS. _ 
Hope. Dur. © | ~. “| Humulus, Lupulus, Lar. 
Houablon; Br. Chanel, Kus. 
Hopfer, Ger. Obdlon, Sr. 
Luppoli Bruscandoli, It. | 
~ Humulus is a gents of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Urticacee. 1t has the follow- 
ing characters :—l'lowers dicocious, Males with 
the perianth parted 5 stamens 5; females with 
the perigone seale-like, open, hidden by the scales 
of an oval catkin ; stigmas 2, elongated. The 
Hop twines' round hedges in many parts of Hu- 
rope: It is truly wild in England, and is also found 
apparently wild in the United States of America. 
Tt has rough opposite cordate lobed leaves, and 
numerous greenish-white flowers, of which the 
sexes are distinct. In the male the ‘flowers form 
loose drooping: panicles, and each , consists of 5 
sepals, 5 stamens, and a convex.eentre represent- 
ing the ovary. in the femal the flowers are ar- 
ranged in little axillary sj@iked scaly tufts ; each 
consists.of a nakcarovdry, with two spreading 
downy stiguias., , aul is inclosed by a concave 
Dbract. ‘These: bracts increase in. size after the 
flowering 1s pst collected into.a loose head 
of imbricated 


small seed- 
eed, The. ems ority of the Hop, as an ingredi- 
“< ° j a = i ' } . j t ‘ 
Pry tt fear {WUorss depends upon the fact of 


hin itself several distinet. and in- 


cates, within which are placed the 
Ned t or seeds, as they are usuully 
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deS” go Fe ‘ts of. aotivity, which the. bitter 
her? a np tlifferent times been employed 
oat sere possess. ‘The bitter prin- 
ciple PY” Koro, GY9TAS® 2 touic quality: and 
an agt: aS ing: wh hile at. the same. time an 
aromat, ye? us a warmth and stimul- 


er SUrvev eee ay pe ; 
ating jo” A tor’ “modifies ‘the bitterness; it 


likewise u.. «eis an astringent principle (tannin), 
the effects of which are to precipitate the vegeta- 
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ble mucilage, and hub to remove froin the beer 





the active priteiple! of. its fermentation: every 
attempt therefore to substiiite an ordinary bitter 





for that of the Hop drast iectasarily fail, ‘unléss 
a compound can’ be so artfully constructed as to 
contain in tlue- proportions the principles’ of 
bitterness, astringency, and aroma, ‘The #roma- 
tic bitter gives to the Hop‘a very marked power 
over the digestive organs when debélitated. -* A 
narcotic property has also been ascribed to'this 
article, which is denied to it by some writers, 
who attribute the intoxicating ‘power of: beer 
entirely. ta the alcohol and carbonic acid whieh 
it contains. Yet there can be no doubt that 
tincture of hops, and even extract of hops, pos- 
sess sedative powers, and often procure . quiet 
and sleep, where opium cannot be borne. De- 
coction does not seem to be a judicious mode of 
preparation, and should not be practised. Lupu- 
line has been administered alone, but this does 
not possess any advantages over the com- 
mon plan.—Znglish Cyclopedia. Two varie- 
ties of the lop plant are particularly distin- 
guished; one cultivated near Canterbury and 
in East Kent, of which both the plants and 
catkins are smaller; the latter ovoid, about an 
inch and a half in length, of a pale but lively 
yellowish-green colour, and of a fine aromatic 
fragrance. ‘The West Kent or Sussex: Hop 
crows to a much larger size, is considered har- 
dicr, and its catkins are about two anda half, 
sometimes four inches in length, but.do not bring 
so high a. price in the market as the Mast Kent 
Hops. .As root-sets from the female plants are 
alone planted by cultivators, the author was led 
to inquire how the seed was perfected ? and if not, 
whether the ILop glands were produced in as 
great abundance and perfection as they might be 
if some ma/e were set along with the /emale 
plants. Ile is informed by Mr. Alderman Mas- 
ters of Canterbury that some made blossoms arc 
always produced on the female plants, and sulfice 
for the purpose of fertilizing them. Dr. Royle 
has been unable to learn whether the female ever 
changes into a male plant, or vice versa, us has 
been observed with the Nutmeg plant. He inen- 
tions, that, owing to the kindness of the above 
ventleman, as well as of Joseph Royle, Esq., 
of Stuppington, where the finest Hops are:grown, 
he has been enabled to introduce the Hop plant 
into the Himalayas, where it is now -flourrshing 
alongside of the China ‘Tea plant. The: root- 
sets, with the ends dipped in wax, wrapped >in 
cotton, and enveloped in: caoutchouc cloth, were 
sent by the overland niail to the Kast India 
Company’s Botanic Garden at Sharunpore. 
They arrived there ina living state, as reported 
by Dr. Jameson, and have produced fine ‘plants, 
as well as the seeds sent with them. The suc- 
cessful cultivation of Hops would make malt h- 
quors more within the reach of European soldi- 
ers, and assist in detaching them from the perni- 
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‘HORDEUM. 
cious spirituous compounds of ‘the bazars, ' which 
now destroy: the: health ‘and’ shorten ‘the «lives ' of 
thousands.’ ‘Well Aopped'alé, ‘morbover, is ‘well 
known to be ne ‘of the béat stomachics atid to- 


— Action. Uses. Stomachic ‘and Tonic, slightly 
Narcotic.’ The' property of Hops of giving the 
bitter to’ Beer, arid,’ by ‘preventing acetous’ fer- 
mentation, ‘of enabling it:to be kept ‘much lon- 
ger, is well known. ‘To’ it no doubt is owing a 


portion df the stomachic properties of malt liquor, | 


as we see exemplified in the bitter, often called 
Indian, ales. Hops are Hypnotic, especially 
when stuffed into a pillow, but they should be 
first moiStened with Spirits, to prevent the rust- 
ing noise. Fomentations also’ have been used. 
Hops are thought to be’ Diuretic (as is also the 
root), and to be useful in correcting Lithic acid 
deposits.— Royle. Eng. Oyc. 

(4368) HORDEUM, the genus of Plants to 
which the corn called Barley belongs. It is dis- 
tinguished from Triticum, or the Wheat genus, 
by its spikelets having only one perfect floret in 
each, and by its glumes being somewhat unilateral 
and bearded ; Rye, or Secale, differs in having two 
perfect florets to each spikelet, and in the same 
additional circumstances as Triticum. As many 
as 15 species of Hordeum are distinguished by 
Professor Kunth, the latest writer upon the sub- 
ject ; in addition to which there are many varieties. 
The specics are found wild in various places in 
both the Old and New World: as many as eight 
inhabit America. In the application of their 
botanical names to the cultivated barleys there 
is some confusion, one writer distinguishing four 
spucics, another six, and some a greater number. 
It does not appear possible to determine, upon 
existing evidence, which of these opinions is most 
correct ; the probability however seems to be 
that there are not more than four, or at the 
utmost six species, which may be readily distin- 
guished by attention to the following circum- 
stances :—The 1-flowered spikelets of Barley 
grow in threes, on opposite sides of the ear. If 
all the spikelets are perfect, the grains of corn 
are therefore necessarily arranged in six lines or 
rows ; these rows may be very distinctly arrang- 
ed, as in Hf. hewastichum, or they may be dispos- 
ed im an irregular manner, as in H. Aiyiceras. 
But if the lateral spikelets of each parcel are im- 
perfect all along the ear, the middle spikelet 
alone producing a grain of ‘corn, the grains in 
that case will be in two rows only, asin H. disti- 
cham and H. Zeocriton: Of these two distinct 
forms there are some in whith the grain ad- 
heres to the pale, or husk, as in common Bar- 
ley, and others in which the grain is free from 
the husk, asin Naked Barley. It is generally 
supposed that barleys of the second kind are mere 


roof of the correctness of the opinion, and 


no: 
probability ‘against it. ‘These characters and 


tay be atratis 


Eng. Cyc. 





- HORDEUM REXASTICHUM. 
a few others being‘atténded to, ‘ciltivated barleys 
: tiged tindet “the following ‘heads :— 
Of most of the ‘species’ theré ‘'‘aré many varieties, 


tee 





| ‘at, stomachit -| the ‘most striking of whith aré those called 
nics for convalescents from many Indian: diseases: 


‘ Black Barleys,* un account’ ‘of’ the dark colour 


‘of their husks. “They are’ ‘ot, of sufficient tin- 
‘portance to requiré partieular noti¥e, ‘except in 


works | treating : of ‘Agriculture ‘in ‘gtedt detail. 


(4369) IORDEUM ASGICERAS' (Royle’s 
Manuscripts), Ears eylindrical ; florets .arrang- 
ed in a confused manner, not in rOWS ; rites § 
short, hooded, and bent downwards.; grains 
loose in the husk. A most curious species, found — 
in the northern parts of India, and probably in 
Tartary, as its grains have been sent to England 
under the name of ‘ Tartarian Wheat.’ Its ap- 
pearance is more that of wheat than of barley, and 
its naked grains assist the resemblance. It is 
however a genuine species of Hordeum. Tt ap- 
pears to be a productive plant, but little is as yet 
known of its quality in the climate of England. 


(4370) HORDEUM DISTICHUM (Linn., 
‘Sp. Pl,’ 125). Ear cylindrical ; awys almost 
parallel with the ear; grains’ adhering to the 
husk. This is the common Summer-Barley of 
England, and that which cultivators seem to pre- 
fer; its ears are not so large as those of H. hez- 
astichum, but the grains are heavier. It is com- 
monly stated to be a native of 'Tartary. Colonel 
Chesney found it wild in Mesopotamia, upon the 
banks of the Kuphrates.—Hng. Cye. 


(4371) HORDEUM GYMNODISTICHUM 
(Lowe's ‘ Hlements of Agriculture,’ p. 288.) Ear 
cylindrical ; awns almost parallel with the ear ; 
grains loose in the husk. Naked Barley, a spe- 
cies but little cultivated now, is of unknown ori- 
gin, It is said to have been introduced into 
England in the year 1768 ; but it is reported to 
have preserved its characters unaltered from time 
immemorial in some parts of Europe. 


(4372) HORDEUM HEXASTICHUM (Linn. 
‘Sp. Pl.’ 125), Ears cylindrical ; awns very 
long, rough, and rigid, rather spreading away 
from the ear; grains adhering to the husk. It 
does not appear in what way the H. vulgare of 
Linneeus differs from this. Professor Lowe has 
justly remarked that there is no such thing as a 
barley with the grains growing in four rows, the 
circumstance by which Linnwus defined his H. 
vulgare, and that all such appearances are merely 
imperfect states of H. hevustichnm, The native 
country of this: species is unknown: it is the 
Bere, Bigg, or Winter Barley of farmers,:and is 
particularly ‘valuable for ripening quicker than 
the’ common Two-Rowed Barley ; its grains are 


|however lighter, and it is considered an inferior 
varieties of those of the first kind; but there is 


v€ 21é8 ‘to the last. To northern nations with 


rt summers it is however invaluable,—Zvy. 





+» HORDEUM: VULGARE. . HORDEUM: VULGARE. 

CHUM. (Lowe's, Elements of | Agricelture,’p.| and a half million hectolitres:of barley-are anuu- 
239)..., Bar. ¢ylindrical : .awns sexy. dong, TOWgs, | ally raised. .In the Canary,Jales, about 354,000 
and. rigid, rather spreading, away from the-ear; | bushels are gnaually sxported..In Van’ Diemen’s 
grains loose, in the husky... ‘The origin of this, the | Land.in.1844,: 175,405; bushels of barley were 
Naked Six-Rowed Barley,. is.unknown,: At jis-ex- | grown on. 12,466 acres... The quantity of.barley 
tremely productive, and in some. parts-of Europe | made. into malt in the United Kingdom, in the 
French call it, on account of its good qualities, quarters, of which about four million quarters 
Orge Celeste.-Hng, Oye, err cs, ual ven acd ” rep a ee tik 

(4874) HORDEUM ZEOCRITON (Linn., malt charged with duty in the yoar GHeng Sth 
: Bs ibe 128). Ears conical; awns spreading January, 1851, was 636,641 tons; the average, 
away from the ear, ina flabelliform manner ; 


price asthe Tr; ey 2d. Barley is at present 

ee a pea extensively cultivated in the temperate districts. 

grains adhering we ‘the husk. | ising 4 oem and islands of Europe,. Asia, Afiea and Austra- 

Ing Aireotion of balaseeuiirs the ears of this _ . lia. . In Spain, Sicily, the Canaries,’ Azores and 

acquire 8 muctt Siege figure at = dee vd Madeira, two crops are‘produecd in a year. In 

the betiom, on ~ ich ‘wecount it has been called | wth America its growth is-principally confined 
Battledove’ Barley ; it'also’ bears the name of 
Sprat-Barley::' ‘Tt ia little cultivated in Hngland, 


to Mexico, the middle, western, and northern 

) ; 1d, | States of the Union, and to the. iti: : 
because of ‘the: shortness of: its straw ; its native . he Union, and to the British North 
country: is unknown. Fa : 


American provinces. The:introduction of barley 
4375) HORDE"IM VULGARE, H.HEXAS- 



















































‘nto the American colonies may be traced back 
to the period of their settlement. By the year 
1648 it.was raised in abundance in Virginia, but 
soon after its culture was suffered to decline, in 
. ae consequence of the more profitable and increased 
Oats, and rye are the staple crops of northern production of tobacco. It has also been sparing- 
and mountainous Europe and Asia. In England | ly cultivated in the regions of the middle and 
barley is grown principally in the eastern and | northern States for malting and distillation, and 
gome of the midland countries, ‘and chiefly for | has been employed, after being malted, as a sub- 
malting. It is most extensively cultivated in the stitute for rice. Barley, like wheat, has been 
Himalaya and ‘Thibet, replacing in many districts | cultivated in Syria and Egypt for more than 
the wheat, and producing an admirable flour. | 3,00 years, and it was not until after the Ro- 
Since the establishment of the studs at Buxar, | mans adopted the use of wheaten bread, that they 
Ghazepore, &c., oats have been extensively culti- | fed their stock with this grain. It is evidently 
vated. It is a winter crop. Although believed | a native of a warm climate, as it 18 known to be 
to have been indigenous to the countries border- | the most productive in a mild season, and will 
ing on the torrid zone, this grain possesses the | grow within the tropics at an elevation of 3,000. 
remarkable’ flexibility of maturing ‘1 favorable | to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
seasons and situations on the eastern continent | one of the staple crops of northern and moun- 
as far north as 70 deg., and flourishes well in | tainous Europe and Asia. It is the corn that, 
lat. 42 deg. south. Along the Atlantic side of | next to rice, gives the greatest weight of flour 
the continent of America, its erowth is restricted | per acre, and it may be eaten with no other pre- 
to the tract lying between the 30th and 50th | paration than that of boiling. It requires little 
parallele of north latitude, and between 30 and | or no dressing when it is sent to the mill, having 
40 deg. south, Near the westerly. coast, its | no husk, and consequently produces no bran. 
range lies principally between latitude 20 and In this country barley is chiefly used for malting 
62 deg. north. The barley ohiefly oultivat- | and. distilling purposes. — In the year 1850, 
ed in the United States is the two-rowed 40,745,050 bushels of malt paid duty, the num- 
variety which - is generally preferred from the | ber of maltsters in the UnitedKingdom being from 
fullness ‘of its grain. and its freedom from | 8,000 to 9,000. About one and half million quar- 
smut. Barley has. never been much. import- | ters of barley were imported in 1849, anda little 
ed from that country, 48 the Americans have | over a million quarters in. 1850, principally ffom 
been ‘rather consumers ‘than producers. The Denmark and Prussia. The counties in Bugland 
consumption of barley there in 1830 in the ma-| where this grain is chiefly cultivated, are Nor- 
nufacture of-malt and spirituous liquors amount | folk; Suffolk,,.Cambridge, Bedford, Herts, Lei- 
ed to 8,780,000 busbels, and according to the | ceater, and Nottingham. The produce of barley 
census returns, the quantity of:barley raised was | on land well prepared, is from thirty to ‘fifty 
4,161,504 bushele in: 1840, and. 5,167,218: 4 bushels. or more per statute spre, weighmg from 
( chele jn«1880. . In England -barley is.ex- | 45 to.9° Ibs. per bushel, according to quality. 
tensively: used for malting, distilling, and making: it is said: ‘+0 contain 46 5 per eent. of nutritive 
beer ; large quantities are consumed in Scotland, matter, while wheat, contains (8 per cert. ‘The 
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Sow, Guz. HInp. 


HORNS. 
estimated average praduce-of barley in this-coun- 
try may be stated as follower) 
 England,...... 1,500,000 ......°'°6,375,0 ) - 
-Trelanid,. ....... 820,006 ...... 11,120,000 
Scotland,...... ‘ 50,000 ...... 1,806,000’ 
2,270,000 —§ 9,295,000°* 


The average produce per acre, in the United 
Kingdom, is 43 quarters in England, 32 iu Ire- 
land, and 4 in Scotland. The prices of barley 
per quarter have ranged, in England, from 36s. 
5d in 1849, to 27s. 6d. in 1842. In 1847 
barley reached 443, 2d., and gradually declined 
to 23s. 5d. in 1850.—8immonds’ Comm. Prod. 
p. 256. 7 oe | 
(4376) WOREMOUND WHITE, Parc 
LEAVES. , 
Pucha Pat, Bene. Marrubium Indicum, 
Vateh Putta, Guz. Hinp. Lat. | 
These leaves are of a whitish-gray colour, hav- 
ing a woolly appearance, and possessing a faint 
avreeable odour, and a sharp bitter taste. ‘That 
inet with in Bombay, is imported from Singapore 
and is used in various ways by the natives, but 
chiefly as an ingredient in Gooracoo, and when 
combined with other herbs, for scenting the hair 
of women. ‘The essential oil is in great request 


for imparting.the peculiar fragrance of the ‘teat 


to clothes among the superior classes of the 
natives. —Faulkuer. 


(4377) TLORN, 


Hoorn, Dut. 

Corne, Fr. | 

Horn, Grr. 
Horn is distinguished from bone by being 


Cornu, Lar. 
Sing, Guz. Hinp. 


soft, tough, semi-transparent, and susceptible of 


being cut and pressed into a variety of forms. 
They are extensively used in the manufacture of 
handles for knives, walking sticks, and in that of 
spoons, combs, lanthorns, snuff-boxes, powder 
flasks, &c. Glue is sometimes made of the refuse 
of horns. Buffaloe and Deer horus are largely 
exported from Bombay to. England ; and Cow 
and Rhinoceros horns oceasionally in small quan- 
tities. —Faulkner. Horns and Bones of various 
animals are brought to China in junks from the 
adjacent countries and islands, and form an im- 
portant artacle of import with the native vessels. 
Buffaloes’ horns are worked into lanterns, some 
of which are highly elegant ; the manufacture of 
small boxes in which to put opium to carry it 
about the person, annually consumes many hun- 
dred peculs. Handles, buttons, and other useful 
articles, are also made ; and the bones are burn- 
ed into lime. In a single year, 502 peculs haye 
been brought to Canton. Morrisun. | 
(4378) HORNS RHINOCEROS. . The best 
sort comes from Cochin Chins, and sell at times 
for $300 a piece ; an inferior sort comes from 
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HORNS AND: ANTLERS. 
Tadia,-of ‘which some probably are'from southern 


| Africa, whieh areisold:for’ $80 ond upwards n 
{pieee. ‘Lhe Chinese: iwonk’ ‘the « finest pieces 


into elegant: ‘cups: and: othet: agtibles, but the 
niost of. the iiportation: a8 cumed:iag:ia medi- 
cine; it also ‘forms: an eetickevof “eommerce 
in the Chinese -junks trading: ‘teiJapan: Brase 
Leaf, or tinsel; is manufactured -by'- the ‘Chi- 
nese to an enormous. extent for..making the 
kin hwa or ‘ golden flowers,’ used: in worship, 
It is exported to India; in boxes ‘estimated to 
hold 50 catties. Also tin-foil to a small amount. 
—Morrison, page 143. EE aM aN Ot 
(4379) HORNS AND ANTLERS, are: 'ex- 
ported from Madras, No. 919839, cwt. 3189, 
Rs. 1,00,218, These are the dense Antlers ‘of 
the “ Samber” (Cervus hippelephas,) of the 
“harking deer” (Cervus muntjac, ) of the “ Axis” 
(Cervus axis,) the Neilghai (Daialis Risa) and 
other species of Indian Deer—also horns of the 
Indian Buffalo, Ox, and Antelope. Horns are 
procurable all over India. Those for the Madias 
export market chiefly from Hydrabad ‘in the 
Dekhan and are exported to the United Kine- 
dom, France, Beugal, Bombay, and Ceylon. 
Ivory, buffalo and deer horn, porcupine quill, 
&e., such as chess boards, work and knitting 
boxes, tea-chests and tea-caddies,’ ink stands, 
baskets &c., which are lined with sandal-wood, 
and generally very neatly got up are made at 
Vizagapatam. But samples sent home to a well 
known establishinent in London, were not consi- 
dered suited to the Knglish market. They are 
indeed far surpassed, both in cheapness: and 
workmanship, by articles of a similar description, 
the produce of German industry, which are larg- 
ly exported to England. ‘The following are sell- 
ing prices. “os _ 
: ORS. AL PL 
Ivory backgamon board, ... ...  ... 85 

Do. flutea envelope case, ... 5... 25 
Do. knitting box, ... soe ee 12 
Sandslwood and ivory box, ...  ... 8 


Porcupine quill do. .... 0: we 8 
White elk-horn inkstand, .... ... 12 
Black do. G0i2 2s a we 18 
Porcupine quill, ivory and ~— 35 
horn work box, ..) 0.0 eee eee 
White elk-horn do., .. «w. 30 
Buffalo horn O05: ae. wa tee: 1S 


Do. do. teacheat, .., 0... oe 
Sandalwood and ivory basket, ’... 
Porcupine quill basket,... ... «.. 5 0 
(4380) HORNBEAM. An indigenous British 

tree (Carpinus Betulus) common in copses. In 
appearance it is graceful, resembling the beech. 
Its wood is tough, and well suited for tool- 


O2O290 © Ccooosccs 
SO2OS © CoOcceac 
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handles, cogs, and for other purposes. in which 


strength is required, but it is coarse, and unfit 
for cabinet work.—Waterston.: Faulkner. 

(4881) HORNBILLS, a family of Birds named 
after the genus Buceros, Buceridae:: They consti- 
tute a family of birds, the construction of whose 


bills arrests the attention at first.sight, and or- 


nithologists have not been entirely ‘agreed:as +o 


the situgtion: which the form ought to.occupy in 
the series. —ng. Cyc. Vol. III, p. 123. Bs Rhin- 
oceros, Rhinoceros Hornbill. This species is to 
be found in most. collections, aud . though there 
may be some vafiety from age and circunistance, 
the bill will be generally foun to be. about 10 
inches long and of a yellowish-white, the upper 
mandible red at the, base, the lower black. ‘The 
horn, or casque, varied with black and white. 
The body black, of a dirty white below and 
posteriorly ; tail about 12 inches, the fea- 
thers white. at the base and tip, black in the 
middle; feet and claws obscure gray. It is a 
native of India and the Indian Islands (Sunda, 
for instance). B. cavatus : Throat, ear-coverts, 
circle round the eye, and a narrow-band 
at the occipital edge of the protuberance of the 
beak, black ; neck dirty straw-colour, the feathers 
of the back of the neck elongated ; body and 
wings. black, greater coverts and quill-feathers 
tippedtwith white ; thighs, upper and under tail- 
coverts, white ;# “she tail also, with the ex- 
ception of a broad black band about three inches 
frou tlie tip ; bgak yellowish, inclining to scar 
let. at the tip, under mandible black at the base ; 
tarsi black. (Gould.) The food of the Buceros 
cavatus, like that of other Horabills, consists of 
fruits, berries, flesh, and even carrion ; in short, 
it may be considered as strictly omnivorous. 
(Gould.) It is a native of India, the Himalaya 
Mountains. Java, and most of the Islands of the 
Archipelago.—Hng. Cyc. Vol. II, page 139. 
(4382) HORRE. A hard, though coarse, open- 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 
~ (4383) HORSE. The horse has been imme- 
morially domesticated by most of the more ad- 
vanced nations of the Malay Archipelago, wher- 
ever it could be made use of. ‘The chief excep- 
tions are the Malay peniusula, the eastern sca- 
board of Sumatra, and nearly the whole of Bor- 
neo ; countries in which the people dwell on the 
marshy banks of rivera, in which there is not 
na bridle-path, and fit, therefore, only for the 





even a 
boat and the buffalo. The native horse is always 
a mere.pony, seldom reaching 13 hands high, 
and more generally of about 12 hands. There 
are many different breeds, every island having at 
least one peculiar to itself, and the large islands, 
several. Beginning with Sumatra, we have here 
at least two distinct races,—the Achin and Ba- 
tubara, both small and spirited, but better adapt- 
ed to draught than the saddle. Of all the coun- 
tries of the Archipelago, Java is that in which 
the horse most abounds, and. here we find seve- 
ral different breeds, as those.of the hill countries, 
and. those of the plains, Generally, the Java 
horse is larger. than that of Sumatra, but in the 
language of the turf has less blood. and bottom. 
The lowland horses, the great majority, are somer 


what coarse and sluggish, but the upland spirit- 


ed, smaller, and handsomer.. The horse, although 
of a very inferior breed;;.is found . in the islands 
of Bali and Lomboc, but the next island to these 
eastward, Sumbawa,. produces the handsoimest 
breeds of the whole. Archipelago. ‘They .are 
the. Arab of the Archipelago, yet the blood 
‘s not the same as the Arab, for the small 
horse of Sumbawa, althqugh very handsome, 
wants the fine coat and the blood head of 
the, Arabian. There aré in tliis’ island, and ad- 
jacent islets, three different races, that of 
‘Tambora, of Bima, and of Gunung-api, the last 
being most esteemed. Next to Java, horses are 
most abundant in Celebes. ‘These are inferior 
in beauty to those of Sumbawa, but excel all 
others of the Malayan portion of the Archipela- 
go, in combining the qualities of size, strength, 
speed, aud bottom. A very good breed is pro- 
duced in Sumba, called in our maps Sandalwood 
Island. But perhaps the best breed of the whole 
Archipelago, although still but a pony, is that of 
the Philippines. It is superior in size to any of 
the breeds of the western islands, which it may 
owe to the superior pastures of the Philippines, 
and, possibly, to a small admixture of the Spa- 
nish horses of America, although this last 1s, by 
no means, an ascertained point. Crenerally, the 
horses of the Archipelago are hardy, surefooted, 
and docile. ‘The horses are all entire, and the 
mares used only to breed and as_ beasts of bur- 
den. By the natives of the Archipelago the 
horse is only used for the saddle or to carry bur- 
dens, and never for draught, cither for plough, 
or wheel-carriage. ‘To see horses drawing a 
native carriage, except in imitation of Europeans, 
we must go to the sculptures on ancient temples 
in Java, where they are thus represented. In 
two islands only of the Archipelago is the horse 
found in the wild state, Celebes and I.nzon, 
the only ones that are known to have extensive 
grassy plains fit for its pasture, and in these it is 
caught by the lasso and broke in as in the 
Llanos of America. In such situations 1t is 
certainly far more likely to have become wild 
from the domestic state than to be indigenous. 
In so far as Celebes is concerned this view 1s 
rendered probable by the name being a corrup- 
tion to the Javanese in one language of that 1s- 
land, the Wugi, while in another, the Macassar, 


lthe horse is called “ the buffalo of Java.” In 


the Philippines it is not even alleged that the 
wild horses are anything else than domesticated 
ones become so. In Pigafetta’s enumeration of 
the domestic animals of Cebu, he makes no 
mention of the horse. In the city of Ma- 
nilla a pair of ‘good riding horses costs 
from 100 to 120 dollars, and a pair of 
carriage horses from 20 to 30. © Of course 
they are much cheaper in the provinces where 
they are reared,: The horses of Sambawa, Celebes 
and Sumba, are largely — to Java,. to the 
British settlements in the Straits of Malacca, and 
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HORSE. 
even as far as the: Mauritius. In Batavia a good 
Bima or Batak horse is worth from 10]. to 151. 
—Oraufurd Dictionary, gage 155. The horse 
commonly “seen in China is a meére pony, not 
much larger than the Shetland pony: it is bony 
and strong, but kept. with little care and pre- 
sents a worse appearance than*it would if its 
hair were trimmed, its fetlocks shorn, and its tail 
untied. This custom of knotting the tail is an 
ancient practice, aud the sculptures at Persepolis 
show that the same fashion prevailed among the 
Persians. The Chinese language posscss a great 
vanity of terms to designate the horse; the dif- 
ference of age, sex, color and «disposition are all 
denoted by particular characters.— Fi.leains’ 
Middle Kingdom, page 253. The Tanghan, of 
Thibet are wonderfwlly strong and enduring ; 
they are never shod, and the hoof often cracks, 
and they become pigeon-toed . they are fre- 
quently blind of one eye, when they are call- 
ed “ Zemik” (blind ones), but this is thought no 
great defect. They average 5/. to LOL. for a good 
animal in ‘Tibet; and the best fetch 402. to 504. 
in the plains of India, where they become aceli- 
mated and thrive well. Giantehi (Jhansi-jeung 
of Turner) is the best mart for them in this part 
of Tibet, where some breeds fetch very high 
prices. The Tibetans give the foals of value 
messes of pig’s blood and raw liver, which they 
devour greedily, and itis said to strenethen 
them wonderfully ; the custom is, 1 believe, ec- 
neral in central Asia. Humboldt (Pers. Nar. iv. 
p- 3820) describes the horses of Caraccas as occa- 
sionally eating salt meat.-—Hooker, Win. Jour. 
Pol. It. p. 131. The Thibetan pony, though 
born and bred 10,000 to 14,000 feet above the 
Sea, is one of the most active and useful animals 
in the plains of Bengal, powerful and hardy and 
when well trained early, docile, although by na- 
ture vicious and obstinate. —/ooker, Mol. L. vie 
118, 
(4384) MORSE RADISIT, Evrore. 


Cran de Bretange, Ir. 





| Rapbanns-rusticanus, Lat. 
The pungent root of the Cochlearia armoraciu, 
it perenuial plant common in moist places. It 
is used as a condiment, and is besides an article 
of the materia medica. Waterston.—Faulhner. 


(4385) HORSE RADISH TREE. Morty- 
GA Prerycosrerma. Hyperanthera Moringa. 


(4386) TIORSE RADISIL, Lworay. 


Hubul-ban (seeds), Anas. 

Sujna, BENG. 

Sohunjana, Dux. 

Moonga-ka-jar kajar, Sujna, 
HINp. 


Moriaben, Pers. 
Sigroomalla, — Sobhanjum, 
SANS. 
Sagut-ka-jhar-kejur, Henn. 
Moorunghy Vayr, ‘lam. 
‘The root ofa tree (Hyperanthera Moringa, 
vern, €agul), commonly cultivated all over India 
for its leaves, flowers, and’pods, which are used 
m curries, and served up as vegetables. The 
roots have precisely the same flavour as the Eng- 
lish horse radish, for which they are not un- 
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of rapid growth. 
orange witl 


HURA CREPITANS. 


frequently substituted, and seem identical: in 
chemical composition. ‘The long pods, when. 


boiled and used as a vegetable, have much the 
flavour and taste of asparagus.—#aulkuer. 
(4387) HOYA VIRIDIFLORA, is one of a 
genus of plants belonging to‘the natural order 
dsclepradacen, the species of wich occurring in 
Southern Asia, are :—Foya carnosa, fusea, lan- 
ceolata, linearis, ovalifolia, pallida, parasitica, pott- 





ee e ee ee Wi mn 3) Wa 
si, pauciflora, pendula, and viridiflorat’ This 
last species is a native of Coromandel, Sythet and 


the Nilgherry hills. ‘The root and tender stalks 
produce nausea and promote expectoration. The 
leaves pecled and dipped in oil are used by the 
natives of India as a diseutient in the early sta 
es of boils and in the more advanced stages to 
promote suppuration. Several of the species, 
under the name of Wax plants, are cultivated in 
Eneland ov account of their elegant flowers. — 
Voight. Wight. Bag. Cye. a 

(4388) HUBB-OOL-MOOSHK, 

Mushkdana, Tlinp. — | Callee DustooreegBenc. 


or musk seeds, so named ‘on account of 
their odour. LLubool mooshk, (formerly Hi- 
biscus Abelmoschus,) now Alglmoschus mos- 
chatus. ‘The plant abounds in mucilage, which 
is employed in the West Indies and in North 
Western [udia in the process of clarifying 
sugar. [ts sccds are scented as if with musk 
hence their name, and are employed in India as 
a cordial Medicine and in Arabia are added to 

coffee. “4 
(4589) ITU LDEK. Turmerie. 
Cureuma Longa, Lfinp 


rn 
D 


There are four species of this plant, one a small 
and very fine sort ; the other longer and coarse : 
the third, the Ainbie, used chiefly as medicine, 
the fourth a wild species. That which is culti- 
vated for domestic culinary purposes is sown in 
beds like ginger, and when ripe in twelve months 
taken up and dried. It is extensively cultivated 
in most parts of India, and sells, green, from 
cight to cighteen seers the rupee. 

(1500) JIU LEEM. Arapis 
Cress. 

(1391) TU Mind ELEGANS. Composrras. 
This plant is a native of New South Wales, 
vrows to the height of five or six feet, colour of 
the flower red, and well adapted for borders : it 
requires a good soil.—Aiddedd. 

(1302) HURA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Lvphorbiucee. It has mo- 
novcious ainentaccous flowers ; the male flowers 
have a truncate calyx ; numerous stamens unit- 
ed into a solid column ; female flowers with 1 
style ; stigma with 12 or 18 rays ; capsule with 
12 or 15 eocci.-— Eng. Cyc. Pees 
(4393) HURA CREPITANS.. Eupyorsra- 
cea. ‘The Sand-box tree ; a small armed tree 
The fruit resembles a small 
iout the peel, and when ripe, its 
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HURRICANES. | IIYACINTHUS. 

numerous valves burst with an elastic jerk. indeed. Of those residing at Mauritius who 
‘The H. crepitans, or Sandbox-Tree, is a native | have earnestly studied aud discussed the laws 
of the West India Islands, Mexico, and Guyana. | which govern these storms may be mentioned 
It isa tree abounding in milky juice. Leaves | Dr. Thom, whose writings are well known, Lieu- 
cordate, acuminate, entire, or very slightly tooth- | tenant, Fryers of the royal engineers, and Mr. 
ed, stalked, smgoth, coriaceous, with simple | Sedgewick, who has published a little work, 
veins passing from the midrib to the margin in ‘which he calls “The True Principle,” and 
a curved direction, within a quarter of an inch' which has been reviewed by Dr. Thom, and, 
or so of each other, and connected by numerous | lastly, a gentleman attached to the obser- 
oblique‘veinlets ; stipules large, ovate, leafy, de- | vatory at Mauritius, Mr. Bosquett. This last 
ciduous ; petioles as long or rather longer than | named gentleman who has translated into French 
the leaves, with 2 glands at the apex. Male! Piddington’s Horn beok with annotations of his 
flowers arranged in an erect long-stalked axil- | own, claims to be able, by careful and constant 
liary conical catkin, composed of imbricated 1- | meteorological observations, to foretell the exis- 
flowered scales ; calyx short, urceolate, truncate ; | tence of hurricanes in the Indian ocean and to 
column of stamens surrounded in the middle by | describe the course they will take. The day be- 
2 or 8 rows of tubercles, each of which bears an | fore the Mississippi left Mauritius, he informed 
anther on its under side. Iemale flower soli- | the Commodore that a cyclone was then blowing 
tary at the base of the male peduncle, or near | in a direction E. by N. from the island and that 
it ; calyx urceolate, entire, or dividing eventually ; it would pass to the southward and eastward. 
into 3 parts ; stigma very large, discoidal, pel- | By reference to the chart in Piddington’s Horn 
tate. ., Huit a depressed umbilicated woody cap- | book, it will be scen that these cyclones never 
sule, about the size of a middling apple, with | extend to the northward of 10° or 12° south 
from 12 to 18 furr=8, which separate into as / latitude in the meridian of Mauritius. There- 
many cocci, whig# fly asunder, cach opening into | fore vessels leaving the island in the ‘hurricane 
two valves witlpreat elasticity when dry and | season, for any part of India, should steer to the 
fully ripe. ‘The milk 1s so venomous as to pro- | northward passing well to the westward of the 
duce blindness in a few days after touching the | Cargades, a most dangerous group, thus keeping 
eye. Seeds a violent drastic dangerous purga- | a clear sea open to the westward, that there may 
tive. Aublet states that negro slaves to whom | be nothing in the way should it be desirable to 
one or two secds had been administered in the | run to the northward and westward, which would 
form of an emulsion, were nearly killed by them. | be the true course to take in case of encounter- 

—LHng. Cye. ing the southwestern or northwestern quadrants 
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(4394) IITURALA, Can. There are four sorts of of acyelone (which in the hurricane season a 
ip ae ® : é) a : ¢ z i ae N. rai ° sane : : : - . ; ; 
the sfed, grown in Mysore, viz. Maraharatta, vessel from Maumnitius ts in danger of,) and this 


Chitta Haradu, Dod-da aralu, and Turaka | COUP? eee Keep a paca eUnel nL 
Vlaradu. They .are called in Jinglish, Lamp oil a eu ane ee oni a yeti Pag 
seeds. ‘The second and third are largely exported 5 ae pi iaiiee area heaaeces ws ae ms aa 
to the adjaccnt countries. —JAL 4. of 1857. SVOLINS aS NEY TUE ENE POWEY OF (SCE e: UNe 
a ; . | most judicious course to escape from their great- 
(4395) HURRIA, Dandin’s name for certain | ost fury.— American Expedition to Japan, p. 137. 
Indian Colubers, the scales or plates on the base (4397) HURTAL, Persttpuurer .or An- 
of whose tails are constantly simple, and those of | ganic: Orprment. There are two kinds, viz. 
the point double.-—Eng. Cyc. Gobhert hurtal, in yellow flakes, used in oil 
(4396) HURRICANES. ‘These hurricanes at | painting, one seer costs one rupee four annas. 
the season of their occurrence (from December | 'Tabki hurtal, greenish crystallized : given by 
to April) form the great topic of interest and dis- | fakeers in fumigation; one ruttee of it is wrap- 
cussion in the Mauritius : in fact they talk of little | ped up in a leaf of ‘“ Mnggarbel,” and smoked 
else at that period. ‘The immediate cause of these | in a hookah: it is evident that the smoker only 
atmospherical phenomena has been supposed to | escapes dangerous consequences, owing to the 
be a disturbance of the equilibrium in the air | heat volatilizing most of the arsenic : as it is, the 
that takes places at the change of the monsvons. | little inhaled often makes the person senseless, 
This period of strife lasts about a month and then | salt is then given to restore the senses: thus 
the hurricanes rage with terrific violence. Bed- | employed, tabki hurtal is considered a most pow- 
field, Read and éthers have explained the laws | erful aphrodisiac, it is also used in ointments : 
hv Which they suppose them to be governed and | costs three rupees for one seer.—Genl. Med. 
their hypothesis is perfectly well known and un- | Zop. 137. | 7 
lesson by the Mauritians. The islands of Mau-| (4398) HYACINTH, a Mineral, consisting of 
ritius,Bourbon and Roderique lie directly in their | silica and zirconia,” transparent, and of a red 
ordinary track and if either of them happens to | colour. ~ : 
fall within the vortex of one of these hurricanes} (4899) HYACINTHUS, a genus of Plants be- 
the consequences to life and property are terrible longing to the natural order Szliacece and the 
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IYDRANGEACEA. 
tribe Scillcee. . One of the most common of four 
garden plants is the H. ortenéalis. The genus 
formerly included two species of British plauts, 
which are néw referred tothe genera Endymion 
and Muscari.—Eng. Cyc. 


(4400) HYACINTHUS ORIENTALIS. These 


well known plants in Europe, are much esteemed 
for their beautiful and ornamental appearance, 
they are grown both in beds and glasses of water, 


the H. Orientalis is one of the most beautiful 
and fragrant : native name Sambul ; bulbs of dif- 


ferent species are easily procurable from China. 
— Riddell. 


(4401) ITYENINA, the name of a family of 
Digitigrade Carnivorous Mammalia, distingush- 
ed by having their fore legs longer than their 


hind legs, by their rough tongue, great and coni- 


cal molar, or rather cutting-and-crushing teeth, 


projecting eyes, large ears, and a deep and gran- 
dular pouch beneath the anus. 
6 1-1 5-5 


Dental Formula:—Incisors, — ; canines, —; molars. —==34. 
G6 1-1 4.4 


The false molars, three above and four below, are 
The upper flesh- 
tooth (carnassiere) has a small tubercle within 
and in front, but the lower one has none, and 
The whole 
of the dental and molar organisation, and indeed 
the whole cranial structure, appears to have been 
formed with a view to the bringing into the most 
available action the formidable natural instru- 
ments which enable the Mywnas to break the 


conical, bhint, and very large. 


presents only two trenchant points. 


hardest bones. 


(4402) HYDNOCARPUS. The “ Took” one 


of this genus grows in the Teesta valley in Sik- 
kim. It is a beautiful everereen tree, with tufts 
of yellow blossoms on the trunk: its fruit is as 
large as an orange, and is used to poison fish, 


while from the seeds an oil is expressed.— Hooker 


Him, Journal Vol. UW. page 7. 


(4493) ILYDNOCARPUS INEBRIANS. Fa- 


courtianee. Icon. 942. 
Marravuttay marum, Tam. 


A large tree, little is known of the wood, the 
berry is used for poisoning fish. Wight No. 51, 
Tinnevelly, ‘Travancore 37. A common tree on 


the west coast, not so in the Coimbatore jungles. 


The quality: of the wood is unknown.— Wight. 


(4404) HYDNOCARPUS VENENATA, of 


Ceylon, allied to this order, has poisonous fruit, 
and induces- intoxication. 


(4405) HYDRANGEACE, Hydrangeads, a 
natural order of Exogenous Plants consisting of 
shrubs, with perfectly opposife simple @eaves, 
smooth or downy, with simple hairs, destitute of 
stipules, sometimes, creeping‘and rooting like ivy. 
Flowers usually in cymes ; those in the centre 
inale, the marginal often sterile, and furnished 
with larger petals than the others. Calyx adher- 


HYDRIDA. 


‘Ing more or’ less to the ovary, 4- or 6-toothed. 


Petals 4 or 6, inserted,within the edge of the 
calyx, deciduous. Stamens 8 or 12, in two rows, 
inserted in the orifice of the calyx, distinct, de- 
ciduous. Anthers oblong or roundish, pollen 
with three longitudinal furrowsg:. Ovary more or 
less adherent to the calyx, compisting of from 2 
to 5 carpels, adhering by their sides, and forming 
an incompletely 2-or 5-celléd cavity ; placente 
distinct from each other, but touching with many 
anatropal ascending or horizontal ovules ; styles 
as many as the carpels, perfectly distinct, diverg- 
ing, with simple teniform stigmas. Fruit a cap- 
sule crowned by the permanent diverging styles, 
2- or 5-celled, with a number of minute seeds, 
sometimes indefinite sometimes few, in ‘conse- 
quence of the abortion of a part of the ovules. 
Testa thin, membranous, netted, occasionally 
expanded into a wing. Embryo  orthotropal 
in the axis of a small quantity of fleshy albumen. 
The relationship between Hydrangeads and 
Saxifrages is admitted by all systematists, who 





have in general wnited them in the same 
order. Lindley places this order between 


Saxifragacee und Cunoniacee, gnd near Phila- 
delphacee and Caprifoliacee. WAt differs from 
Hensloviacee mainly in its indefinite seeds, 
small quantity of albumen, and constant tenden- 
cy to produce a superior ovary.. Qut of the 
species hitherto discovered, all of which inhabit 
the temperate parts of Asia and America, two 
only belong to the southern hemisphere, and 
twenty-three or about one-half to China and 
Japan. ‘The species are fonnd naturally in “ 
moist shady places. None of them appeatyto be 
of much use to man. Oo 

(4406) HYDRANGEA, is a well-known genus 
of hardy shrubs, of which one species is commonly 
cultivated forthe sake of its beautiful flowers. 
This plant is a native of China and Japan: it 
was originally observed in the gardens of Can- 
ton by Loureiro, who took it for a primrose, and 
called it Primula mutabilis. It was next met 
with by Commerson, a French traveller, who nam- 
ed it Hortensia, in compliment to Madame Hor- 
tense Lepleaute. 

(4307) HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS, or 
Canadian yellow root, a valuable bitter tonic, 
and useful yellow dye-stuff. 

(4408) HYDRIDA. These are the true 
Sea-Snakes. ‘They coil themselves up on the 
shore, and appear to live on sea-weed, and lay 
their eggs on the shore. ‘They are often found 
asleep on the surface of the sea, where they are 
easily caught, for they cannot descend into 
the sea without throwing themselves on to 
their backs. ‘This arises apparently from the 
necessity of expelling the air from their large 


lungs. They are often thrown ashore in the 
‘surf, and are occasionally carried up rivers by 


the tide, but they cannot live in fresh water. 
Their bite is venomous, and they are held in 
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great dread by fishermen wherever they occur, 
on: this account. . In spite of their venomous 
properties, one species at least, the AMydrus 
Pelamis) bicolor is said by Cuvier to be eaten 
at Taheite. => | | 

Pelamis. P. bjcolor. Pacific Ocean. P. ornata 
Borneo. —Head Ynoderate, rather compressed ; 
gape moderate. 

Lapemis.—Head tmoderate, short, rounded in 
front ; dorsal scales square ; ventral shield broad, 
G-sided. L. curtus. Madras. L. Hardwickw. 
Borneo. 

Aturia.— Head moderate, short, rounded in 
front ; dorsal scales 6-sided; ventral shicld 6- 
sided. 4. ornata. Indian Seas. 4. Belcheri. New 
(Guinea. | 

Microcephalophi#,—\lead small; scales 6-sid- 
ed ; ventral scales keeled. M. gracilis, the Kadel 
Nagam. Madras. Scales ovate, 6-sided, imbricate, 








e 


JIYDRIDE. 


K. Jerdonii, the Kerilia.*’ Madras. Labial 
shield occupying the front half of the lip; eyes 
over the fifth or sixth shield ; hinder part of the 
face covered with small scales; ventral scales 
generally 2-rowed, forming a keeled ridge, some 
united in pairs into 6-sided shield, | 

Hydrus. 2 

H. major, the Sea-Snake. India ; Austrahia. 

If. annulatus, the Ringed Sea-Snake. Singa- 

pore. 

Body covered with smooth polished imbricate 
scales ; head as large as the body ; ventral 
shields rather large, transverse, smooth, folded 
together and keeled. 

Tomoyaster.—Tlead with regular shields ; su- 
perciliary shields simple ; ventral shields entire. 

T. Mydouvii. lndian Ocean. 

Stephanohydra.—\lead shields numerous ; su-_ 
perciliary shiclds 8 or 4; ventral shiclds nicked 


keeled, or with the keel reduced to a tuberele on behind. 


the centre of the scales; head and gape moderate. 
Labial shields occupying the greater part of the 
lips ; the eyes over the fourth, or rarely over the 
third or the fourt!: of fifth shield ; ventral shicld 
united. - | 

Enhydrina.-MRostral plates narrow, erect ; 
lower linear, sunken ; nasal narrowed in front ; 
ventral shield flat ; head moderate, short ; eyes 
moderate. 

E. Bengalensis. Madyras. 

EB. Valakadyen. Madyas. 

Hydrophis.—Rostral broad, transverse ; lower 
triangular ; nasal truncated or notched in front ; 
ventral shield flat ; head short ; eyes small. 

Hgobscura, the Shooter Sun. Madras. 

H. Lindsayit. China. 

H. fasciata. Yndian Ocean. 

H. nigrocincta, the Kerril. Bengal. 

H. doliata,the Black-Neaded Kerril. Australia. 

H. subcineta, Shaw’s Chittul. Indian Occan. 

H. sublecvis, the Chittul. China and Indian 
Ocean. 

H. menéalis, the Pale Chittul. 

H. ocellata, the Kyed Chittul. 
Seas. _ 

H. spiralis, the Shiddil. Indian Ocean. 

H. subannulata, the Ringed Sea-Snake. India. 

H. aspera, the Rough Sea Snake. Singapore. 

H. caerulescens, the Bluish Sea-Snake. Bengal. 

Chitulia.—Rostral broad, transverse ; lower 
triangular ; nasal truncated or notched in front ; 
ventral shields flat ; head elongate, depressed ; 
eyes large. 

C. inornata. 

C. fasciata. 


Indian Ocean. 
Indian Ocean. 


8. fusca, Jukes’s Wypotrophis. Darnley Is- 
lands. Head covered with scales, like the body ; 
nostrils surrounded by a small, continuous ring ; 
cyes surrounded by a serics of small scales ; 
labial shields small, with a larger series above 
them ; pupil round ; ventral shields very small 
scale-like, separated on each side of a keeled 
ridge. ‘The species are all inhabitants of rivers. 
Acrochordina. | 

Chersydrus.—Tail compressed, sword-shaped, 
prehensile ; body fusiform, covered with  sinall 
rhombie scales, with a central tubercular Keel. 

C. annulatus. Madras. 

C. granulatus, the Chersydrus. Madras. 

Acrochordus. —VTail_ conical, tapering, mode- 
rate; body fusiform, covered with  tricuspul 
scales. 

A. Javanicns. Java. ‘Tail conical, tapering. 
Belly rounded beneath, with more or less broad 
band-like shields. Rivers or ponds. Head 
shiclded ; tail sealy beneath ; aubdominal shields 
flat, small, 6-sided, with a keel on cach side, as 


Indian Ocean. | if formed of two united scales; nostrils in a 
Australian | ring of small scales ; scales keeled. 


Vrpetonina,  Lbrpeton. 
LE. tentaculus, the rpeton. 
Cerberus. —Scales keeled, striated ; hinder la- 


bial shield low. C. cinereus, the Karoo Bokadam. 


India. C. acutus. Borneo. C. unicolor. Philippines 
C. australis. Australia. . 
Homalopsis.—Scales keeled. H. buccata. Java. 
HT. Hardwickii. India. 
Phytolopsis.—Scales smooth. 
P. punctata. India. | | 
Tropidophis —Scales ovate, keeled, striated ; 


Kerilia.—Rostral broad, transverse; lower|cye over fourth and filth shield. 


triangular ; nasal truncated in front ; ventral 
shield broad, convex, forming.a slight, kneeled 
ridge ; the hinder ones with a keel on each side ; 
head short, shelving ; scales very largey broad, 
(sided ; eyes rather large, over third ard fourth 
labial shields. 


T. Mhistosus, the Chittee. Ceylon. 

Myron.—Scales ovate, slightly keeled, smooth. 
M. Richardsonii. Australia. M. trivittatus. India. 

Hypsirhina.—Seventh labial large ; eye over 
the fourth and fifth labial; loreal distinct. #. 
plumbea. Borneo. H. Hardwickii. Penang. #. 
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Aer, the Ular Aer.. Borneo. H. bilineatqy China. 
H. Chinensis. China. H. Bennettii. China. 
Fordonia.—Scales broad, rhombic ; ventral 
shield rounded; loreal none; eye over . third 


labial. 


leucobalia. Titpor. F. unicolor. Borneo. 


Raclitia.—Head small, conical; body subcy- 


lindrical ; anterior frontal very small, triangular ; 
loreal distinct; posterior ocular, = : 

R. Indica India. __ | | 

Miralia.—Head small, conical ; body com- 
pressed ; frontal plates 2 pairs; loreal none ; 
posterior ocular 2. — 

M alternans, Java. 

Xenodermus. 3 

X. Javanicus, the Gonionote. Java. “ The 
distribution of the colours on the body ap- 
pears to be one of the most permanent charac- 
ters of the specics ; but this becomes less distinct 
in the older specimens, and is often lost in the 
specimens that have been carelessly or long pre- 
served inamuseum.’ ‘The existence of this 
family of water-Snakes has undoubtedly given 
rise tothe notion that a large Ophidian, which 
meets the popular view of a Cireat Sca-Serpent, 
exists. In all cases however. the reports of the 
existence of such a creature have been traced to 
the capture or sight of some other animal, or to 
the exaggerated representations of some other 
natural object. The Hydride amongst the Ophi- 
dia ave of comparatively small sizc, seldom 
equalling the Boide in this respect, and falling 
far short of the enormous dimensions popularly 
attributed to the Great Sca-Serpent.— Hug. Cyc. 

(4409) HYDROCHARIDACE.H, Hydrocha- 
rads, a small natural order of Endogenous Plants 
inhabiting ditches, lakes, and rivers in various 
parts of the world. They have tripetaloideous 
flowers, often separate sexes, and an inferior 
ovary. The latter character cuts them off from 
Alismacee andl Butomacee, to which they bear 
some resemblance in habit.° Vadlisneria spiralis, 
a plant of this order, is remarkable for its spiral 
flower-stalk, which enables it to accommodate 
itself to the depth of the stream in which it 
floats, so as always to keep its flowers above 
water when it is necessary. It is in the leaves of 
this plant that a peculiar movement in the inter1- 
or of the cell called Cyclosis was originally observ- 
el. The same movement is also secn in the cells 
of Hydrocharis Morsus Rane and Anacharis alsi- 
nastrum, and is probably present in the whole of 
the order. The species are natives of fresh-water 
in Europe, North America, and the Fast Indies. 
One species is found in Egypt (Damosoniuim In- 
dicum), and two Vallisncrias in Australia. No- 
thing is known of their uses unless that the fruit 
of Enhalus is eatable, and its fibres capable of 
being woven. According to Agardh, Ottelia and 
Booitia are eaten in India as pot-herbs. ‘The 


Janji of Hindustan, the Vallisneria alternifolia | 
‘FL Med. 


of Roxburgh Hydrilla of Hamilton, is one of the 
plants used in India for supplying water mechan- 
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| suborder Orthospermee. 


and «ortAn, a cavity), a genus § 


HYDROPHYLLACEA. 
ically to sugar in the progess of refining it, ‘as 
elay is used in the West Indics to permit the 
slow percolation of water.” Lindley places this 
order near Naiadacee, Pistiacee, and Brometia- 
cce. It has 12 genera and 20 species. | 

| (4410) HYDROCOTYLE (from B5ap, water, 
us @f Plants elong- 
Umbeltifore and to the 
The calyx obsolete ; 
the petals’ ovate, entire, acute, with a straight 
apex ; the fruit flatly compressed from the sides ; 
the carpels without vitte2; the five ribs or nerves 
nearly filiform, the carinal and lateral ones usual-_ 
ly obsolete, aud the two intermediate ones joined. 
The species of this venus are generally bog-herbs ; 
but few of thom are under-shrubs, The umbel 
is single, surrounded by a few-leaved involucrum ; 
the flowers sessile or pedicillate, white. Upwards 
of niuety specics of plants have been referred to. 
this genus. It is not however improbable that 
a more attentive study of them will lead to the 
distinction of other genera amongst them. Of 
the large number of species of this genus few 
if any are used in the arts or medicine, and 
none of them are sufliciently ornamental to lead 
to their cultivation. 47. dsiatiga is said to be 
used in India as a diuretic, and occasionally as a. 
culinary vegetable. 2. wmbellata is recommended 
by Martius as a remedy in hypoghondriasis, but 
on what grounds is not stated. The fresh Juice 
acts as an ciuctic. It is said to possess an aro- 
matic odour and an agrecable taste. The specics 
of Hydrocotyle are casily cultivated; they must 
all be kept moist. The stove-grectihouse and | 
frame kinds should be grown in pots placed in 
pans of water. (Don, Dichlamydcous Plants ; 
Burnett, Oudlines ; Babington, Munual of British 
Botany.) | 
(4411) ILYDROCOTYLE ASI 

BELLIFERZ, Lin. 

Vullarei keeray, ‘TAM. 

Mundooka brummie, TEL. 
This is the grcens of a plant of the class Pen- 
tandria and order Digynia.—Ainslie’s Mat. Med. 
. 258. An herbaceous plant, grows in moist 
shady places, flowers green, and of an uninterest- 
ing nature. An infusion of the toasted leaves 
of this low growing plant, in conjunction with 
Vendeum is given to children in Fever cases. 
This appears to be the Codagen of the Hort. 
Mal, Part 10, page 46.—Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 


£12) HYDROMBA ZEYLANICA.. Vahl. 
Wight and Arnott in Hooker’s Comp. 2. t. 26. 


mg to the natural order 


ATICA. Un- 


Muudooka purnie, SANS. 


26. 
(4 


Grows in water aud marshy ground in Kast In- 


The leaves beaten into a 


dies, Herbaceous. Ir 
ltice are In India deem- 


pulp and applied as a pou 


ed useful in cleaning and healing ill conditioned 


ulcers in which maggots have formed. Lind, 

vy. 401.—O’Shauyhnessy, page 507. 

(4413) HYDROPHYLLACEA, Mydrophyls 
E 5 


HYLOBATES. 


a natural order of Exogenons Plants, consisting 


of small trees, bushes, or herbaceous plants, often 


hispid. The leaves are often lobed,’ alternate, 
or the lower ones opposite. The flowers arrang- 
ed in gyrate racemes or unilateral spikes, or oc- 
casionally solitary and stalked in the axils of the 


leaves. Calyx inferior, persistent, deeply 5-cleft 
the recesses usually augmented with reflexed 
appendages. Corolla monopctalous, hypogynous, 
regular, shortly 
and rotate, rarely funnel-shaped. Stamens 3, 
cpipetalous, alternate with the segments of. the 
corolla, inflected in sstivation ; anthers versatile, 
2-celled, the cells parallel, dehiscing longitudi- 
nally. Ovary superior, simple, 1- or 2-celled, 
styles 2, long ; stigmas 2, terminal ; placenta 2, 
free at their back, or united to the shell of 
the ovary, with two or ‘many amphitropal 
ovules on their inner face, Fruit capsular, 
2-valved, sometimes I-celled, with a large 
placenta filling the capsule, sometimes some- 
what 2-celled, with the dissepiments incomplete. 
Sceds reticulated ; albumen abundant, cartilagin- 
ous ; embryo conical, with its radicle next the 
hilum. For many yerrsit has been considered 
that Aydroleacee -zas‘a distinct order from Hy- 
drophyliacee, bute recent, botanists recognise sc 
little distinction between them, that they are now 
both included’ in the above definition, Dr. 
Lindley places Hydrophyllacee near Priaulacee 
Plumbaginacea, aid Boraginacee. Some of the 
species are cultivated in gardens for the sake of 
their gay flowers, but none appear to possess 
useful qualies of any importance. They are 


mostly found either in the north or south pro- 


= 


vinces of America, and are not known much be- 
vond that continent. Nama and Hydrolea ave 
found in the Kast Indies. In the United States 
a decoction of Hydrophyllum Canadense is onc 
of the many remedies for snake bites. Z/ydrolea 
is bitter, and the leaves are applied as a poultice 
in India. Many of the species, especially those 
of the genera Nemophila and Hutoca, are beauti- 
ful objects, and are extensively cultivated in our 
gardens. There are 16 genera and 75 species. 
($414) HYLOBATES, (fromthe Greek, si¢- 
nifying wood-walker, or one that goes through 
woous), Illiger’s name for the Lonyg-Armed 
Apes, or Gibbons. The general character of 
these Apes as, to dentition and form agree 
with those of the Orangs; bat there is some 
modification of the dental system in: the Gib- 
bons, which have also longer anterior extre- 
mities and have postertor ciMosities, though: they 
have fo tail. The  vermiform appendix of 
the caecum is also shorter. Dental formula :— 
lncisurs £ : canines, 2: molars 39 =: 32, F. Cu- 
vier takes this type of .dentition from the Sia- 


many, and says that it is also found in the Wow- 


: . 7 ee ey ee 
Wow and Onko. The height of the Gibbons 
rarely exceeds four feet, and when they. are 
placed in an ercet posture their upper extremities 






seen. at a distance front them, | Gre 











HYLOBATES AGTLIs, 


reach the ground. The species 


over Indid andits islands. | The. 
Fa ee ee a ee ea 4 
haunts of these creatures,’ ‘and’ th 


oa ae 


ay 


| found all. 
rests aré. the. 
a ee ae 
by are rarely 

arious, biit . 


shy and timid, they keep up a’ howling coricert,. 


resembling in this réspect.'in some 
Howling Monkeys of America, and having some 


of them ‘guttural ‘sacs ike ‘that ‘tribe. Ta the 
forest the activity of certain species, is great, and 
5-clelt, between campanulate 7 


they make way on.the trees with their long arms 
and lengthened’ feet most rapidly’; but when 


surprised on open plain ground, they ‘are alto- 


gether as helpless. Other species (the Siamang, 
for instance) appear to be more sluggish ; but 
these make good use of their acute eyes and ears, 


and are generally off before the enemy approaches. 


near enough for a capture.’ In confinement they 
are gentle, and seem capable of great attachment 
to those who are attentive to them. Dr, Burrough 


gives a most interesting account of three individu- 


als of the species called Hoolock (Hylobates Hoo- 
lock), which he had an opportunity of observing. 


One of them, a male, showed a most amiable and 
docile disposition ; and a young female, which 


died early, was equally gentle and pacific. ‘The 
Siamang kept by Sir Staniford Raffles was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Horsfield, very tame and tracta- 
ble, and was never happy unless it was in the 
company of some person. Mr.George Bennet gives 


a lively description of the affectionate manners 


of another of these apes towards those who made 
its captivity light by their kindness.-—Eug. Cyc. 

(4415) HYLOBATES AGICIS, the Wow- 
Wow, or Active Gibbon, may. be taken as an 
example of the genus. It has the forehead very 
low ; orbitary arches very projecting ; face black- 


ish-blue in the male, and brown in the female ;- 


in the former a white band over the eyes, which 
unites with the whitish whiskers. Hair of the 


body fine, except about the neck, where it-is- 


longer and inclined to be woolly and curled ; 
upper part chocolate- brown ; back and fore part 


of the thighs yellowish-brown, but the colour 


varies a wood deal according to the sex and ue, 
the young being paler than the adults and aged, 
and the very young uniform  yellowish-white. 
Height about. 2 feet 7 or 8 inches. No guttural 
sac. It is very agile in its habits. As soon as they 
reach the forest they set pursuit at defiance, 
swinging, leaping, and throwing themselves from 
tree to tree with great rapidity, Notwithstand- 


ing the want of the guttural sac they howl in a 


manner very nearly resembling tlie Siamaug, 
which has one. In captivity they are not ver 
lively, as might be expected, from the impossi- 


bility of their exerting that freedoin of motion 
ou which their vivacity in a. state of nature so 
much depends; but. though timid they are soon 


re-assured, take pleasure in being caressed, and 
2 eee ‘i ‘ i i | rary. . ee La 
become familiar and even playful. This spécies 


is found in the forests .of Sumatra, where the 
: re Boe yh gS es foe oe eo eee 
species, Is named Ungaputi. The Siamang of 


LOO : 


degree the 


-vitewals’ coURBAREL. 
the Malays, Simia syxdactyla of Sir Sam 
Raffles’s ‘Catalogue of a 


ord 





A) 


Piihecus syndactylus of Desmarest, Hylobates 


synductylus of. ¥. Cuvier, has a peculiar for- 


mation of the hands or feet of the lower 
extremities, the index and middle fingers being 
united as far as the middle of the second 
phalanx. This peculiarity would seem to in- 


dicate a generic distinction, . notwithstanding: 


the similarity of the teeth and skull to those of 
the rest of this tribe. ‘These Sumatran Apes, 
sluggish and timid as they are, exhibit strong 
maternal affection; for though, ifany of the 
troop are wounded, the rest abscond and leave 


them to their fate, the mother will remain with 


her little one if it is hurt, and suffer herself to be 
captured rather than abandon it. The females 
are also generally very attentive to their offspring, 
according to the accounts given by Messrs, 
Diard and Duvaucel. 
viven in the € British Museum Catalogue’ :—- 

(4416) HYLOBATES HOOLOCK, the Hoo- 
lock. It is the Simia Tloolock, Harlan; //. Sey- 
vides aud TL. Corouanudus, Owilby 5 LL. Houlech, 
Lesson. Asam (°). 

(4417) HYLOBATES AGILIS, the Oungha ; 
Pithecus agilis Vesmarest ; 1L. varicgalus, Muller ; 
MT. Raffiasii, Geotlroy H. Lar ¥. Cuvier. Black 
specimens are marked = from the Tlimalaya and 
brown from = Malacea. 

(4418) IYLOBATES LAR, the Gibbon ; 
Homo Lar, Linnwus; Stata longimana, Schre- 
ber; 8S. aldimana Vigors and Mlorsfield ; Jie 
Grand Gibbon of’ Buffon. It is 
Malacea. : 

(4419) TYLOBATES LEUCISCUS, the Sil- 
very Gibbon, or Wow-Wow Simia leucisca, 
Schreber, Moloch, Audeb. Malacca. 

(4420) HYMEN EA (from Iymen,’ in refer- 
ence to its twin leaflets), a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Leguminosae. It has a 
calyx furnished with two bracts at the base ; the 
tube turbinate, coriaceous ; the limb 4-5 parted, 
deciduous, with two lobes sometimes united into 
one ; 5 petals nearly equal, glandular ; 10 sta- 
mens, (listiuct, inflated in the middle ; the style 
filiform ; the lesume woody, oblong, many seeded, 
containing fecula; the cmbryo straight. The 
species are ‘trees, with ‘bifoliate leaves, and 
corymbs of white or yellow flowers.— Eng. Cyc. 

($421) HYMEN EA COURBARIL, Locust- 
Tree, or Gum-Atimeé Tree, has oblong ovate leaf- 
lets, unequal-sided, and uncqual atthe base endl- 


ing in along point with the legume oblong, com- 
pressed, yellowish, shining.. It is a fine lofty 


spreading treé, and grows in the tropical parts 
of America, in Jamaica, and in Tenasserim. 
stance, which is :swect like honey, and is ea- 
ten by the Indians with great avidity. When. 


fresh it is slightly purgative, but by keeping it 
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inade in, Sumatra’ (‘Linn. ‘Trans.,’ xili. 241),) drink resembling Veer. From between the prin- 


The following species are 









i onative of 





The 
seeds are enveloped in &. cellular, mealy sub-' 


HIYMENODICTYON EXCELSUM. — 
loses this property. A decg@tion of this substance, 
when allowed to ferment, forms an intoxicating 





cipal roots of this tree there exudes a fine trans. 
parent resin, of a red or yellowish-red colour, 
aud which is collected in large lumps and sold 
under the name of Gum Anime,” or Gum Animi. 
This resin resembles amber, is very hard, and 
sometimes contains leaves, insects, or other object 
imbedded in it, which remain in a perfect state 
of preservation. It burns readily, emitting a 
very fragrant smell. Dissolved in rectified spirits 
of wine it makes one of the finest kinds of varnish. 
According to Lindley this resin is called Jatahy, 


| Jatchy, or Copel, and in Minas Geraes, Jatoba. 


Courbaril is the name of the tree in some parts 
of South America. countrics where this tree 
grows, the resin 1s used medicinally, and has also 
been emploved in that way in Europe. Jt aets 
asa stimulant when taken internally, and as an 
uritant when apphed externally. Ip funivation 
it has been employed for persous labouring under 
asthma and dyspnawa. Dissolved in spirits of wine 
or oil it is used as an cmbrocation in rheumatism. 
luternally it has been recommended as a sub- 
stitute for @naiacum, in venereal disease, nil 
chronic rheumatism. The inner” bark, either in 
the form of tincture or decoction, is administered 
as a vermifuge. The curadores have a method-of 
mixing it with sugar and rum, so as to makea 
very agreeable emulsion or svrup. The wild bees 
are fond of building their nests in the trunk of 
this tree. ‘The timber of the old: tregs is very 
hard and tough, and is in great request for wheel- 
work, particularly for cogs The wood is: so heavy 
that a cubic foot is said to weigh a hundred pound : 
it takes a fine polish.—ug. Cyc. The trunk ac- 
quires an immense height ; the wood is. used by 
cabinet makers, is very hard, and acquires a fine 
polish. When ina sickly state, it furnishes the 
resin called Western .fnime.— O'Shaughnessy, 9. 
314. Hymenea Oonrbaril was introduced into 
Tenasserim, by Major Macfarquhar, and is 
easily propagated.—Several other species of 
Hiymenaa are described, but of these eom- 
paratively littleis known. ‘The Copal of Mada- 
gascar, and probably of the Mast Indies gene- 
rally, is fumished by H. verrucosa. The Lo- 
cust-Trees of the West have long been celebrated 
for their gigantic stature, and other species are 
the Colossi of South American forests. Some of 
them are, according to Martius, 84 feet in circum- 
ference at the bottom, and 60 feet where the boles 


| become cylindrical. (Don, Dicklanydeous Plants ; 


Lindley, Flora Medica.)—kug. Cyc. | 

(4422) HYMENODICTYON EXCELSUM, 
Wallich, in Roxb Fl. Ind. ui. 148, (ed. 1828) 
Sy. Cinchona excelsa, Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. 529, Sag. 


gapoo Marum orCedar Wood, Hymenodictyon 


excelsum. , 


Knndaroo, Bundaroo, Kala | 
- Buchuak, Hinv. 


Paudarvo, Tex, 


HYQSCIAMUS HYOSCYAMIFOLLA. 


This species of Hymenoiictyon is a native. of the 
and’ ¢hiefly of 


HYOSCIAMUS HYOSCYAMIFOLLA. 


pecies € ly, and possess little of that Clamminess and odour 
mountainotis ‘parts of “the Cirgars which are peculiar to. the-mature plant, In the 
the vallies, where it grows to he a very large tree, second springy, another set of leaves make their 
Flowers during the rainy season. Seeds ripe in four appearance with, and, attached ‘to. the flowering 
orfivé months after. The wood is firm, close! stem. This is from a foot ta 8 feet high, seldom 
grained of a pale Mahogany colour, and very | branched, hairy, hairs glandular, viscid, Leaves 
useful for many purposes. Hox.— Rohde M_S.8. | sessile, subamplexical, occasionally decurrent, 
The two inner leaves of the bark possess great | lower ones sometimes stalked, oblong-acute, 
bitterness and astringency ; the hark is used by | coarsely and unequally cut or. smhuate, appearing 
the tanners, and also asa mtedicine’ among the | pinnatifid, clammy, and. feetid; of a pale dull. 
Hindoos, in cases requiring: astringents. Dr. | ereen colour, slightly pubescent, with Jong glan- 
O'Shaughnessy, analysed the bark from the Bo-. dular hairs, like those of the stem, upon the 
tanic Garden of Calcutta, but could detect no al- midrip. Flowers nearly sessile, axillary, subso- 
| litary, unilateral, erect, much shorter than the 


kaline ingredient ; nevertheless the trees of hilly 
leaves. Calyx funuel-shapeds §-lobed, villous. 


regions may furnish the valuable desideratum. 
Corol (2) funnel-shaped, limb spreading, 5-lobed, 





The stamina being containéd within the tube af. 
fords much ground for expesing the discovery of | 7 
a febrifuge alkaline in this specics.-—OSp. p. BO, 
It is: common all round the foot of the Neil- filaments pubescent. Ovary ovoid, shining, 2- 
gherries, yrood much used and esteemed for in- celled, with numerous ovules attached to the pla- 
side work*such ‘as drawers &e.-—Mr. Melvor. centae. Style filiform Stigma (1) capitate. Cap- 
Pundaroo isthe Telinzoo name of this large tree, | sule opening transversely by a convex lid, 2-cell- 
which grows in the nountamots parts of the ed, many seeded. Seeds small, roundish, finely 
Northern ae of Peninsalar India : the bark ‘dotted, of a livht grey colour.—Indigenous in 
of which, Dr. Roxburzh informs us, POSSESSES Waste erounds throughout Europe, also in the 
both the bitterness anc astringeney of the Peru- Persian region of Botanists. — Nees von E. 192. 
vian bark, and when fresh, even in a stronger | St. and Ch. 9. Henbane plants come into flow- 
degree, —tin’s. Det. Mad. np. 14. -er about the beginning of June, but the annual 
(4423) NYMENODYUT ION ObSVATUM., | plants a little later: the sceds ripen from Au- 
Toon. 1159. gust to October. Mr. Houlton is of opinion 
ee Yella malakai marum, Tan, that the biennial plant should alone be employed 


not quite equal, of a dull straw-colour, marked 
with dark purple veins, _ Stamens 5, declinate ; 





| .., | medicinally, and that the leaves should be col- 
A tree, but Dr. Wight: was unacquamted with leche a the first flowers begin to appear. 
But it has not been proved that annual plants, 
when properly grown, are devoid of active pro- 
pertics, Dr. Royle was in the habit of largely 


cultivating Henbane in the Botanic garden at 
Saharunpore, where, from the nature of the cli- 


Us dimensi@ns or quality of the wood ; NO spe- 
—cinens having been sent.— Wight. 


(4424) TIYMENODYCTION UTILE.  Rv- 

BIACEG, Icon. 1159. 
.  Peroonjoly marum, Tam. 

When Dr. Wight first. gathered 
this tfee, he was inforined that it furnished the 
wood called bastard cedar. 
correct at all, can only be partially so, as he has 
since found two others similarly reported, the 
tree attains a large size and the heart wood is 
red, but its qualities are not known,—W ighé. 

(4425) HYOSCIAMUS HYOSCYAMIFOL- 
tA, L. D. (Flyoscyamus, .) Leaves. Hyosevami 
Semina, L. and, Seeds of Hyoseyamus Niger, 
Linn. Henbane. Henbane has been employed in 
medicine fromthe carliest times ; 1s the vorxvapyos 
of the Grecks, and the dwj of the Arabs. The seeds 
ure known by the name of Khorassani Ujwain in 
India. Henbane (fig.83) is annual 6r biennial, 
that is, plants grown from the sced of the bien. 
nial variety will, in favourable conditions of the 
sou and climatc, come to full perfection in the 
first year. ? 
nial plants. having considerable resemblance to 


small parsnip-roots in the winter and spring. 


(Howlton.) ‘The plants in the first year throw up 
a tuft of radicle leaves which are petiolated, wool- 


This information, if | 


Roots spindle-shaped, those of bien- 


ae ¢ | mate, the whole process of. cultivation, including 
ee We ripcning of the seed, was completed between 


the months of October and March. ‘The Extract 
made from these plants was highly approved of 
by several medical officers, and pronounced by 
Mr. Twining, after trial in the General Hospital 
at Calcutta, to be of “ most excellent quality” 
(Ilimal. Bot. p. 281). But the secretions of 
plants growing in a colder and moister. climate, 
or in seasons having these characteristics, may 
not come to so great perfection in the first year. 
Dr. Christison states, from experiments made in 
the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh, “ that infe- | 
riority of cultivated plants, if it exists .at all, 

seems not appreciable: in practice ;” and, with 
respect to the period at which the leaves acquire 
their activity, he says, “ I have found them suf- 
ficiently active even in the spring, before the ap- 

pearance of the flowering stem.” - When collect- 
ed, they should as.soon as possible be separated 
from the stem, spread out, and dried in a warm 
airy room. They ought to have a mucilaginous 
slightly bitter taste, and should retain some of 
the peculiar odour gf the plant. Analysed by 
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HYPERANTHERA MORINGA. 
Brandes, the seeds yielded Gum, Starch, Albu- 


inen, a large proportion of Fixed: Oil, with'a va- 


riety of salts, Ligneons fibre,’ and’ an_ oily-like 
alkali, resembling. Conia, which was highly: pol- 
sonous. Geiger and. Hesse, however, obtained 
groups of radiated needle-like crystals, fusible 


and volatile, but readily decomposed when dis- 
tilled, alkaline in nature, neutralizing acids and 


forming crystallizable salts, soluble in Alcohol 


and Ether, less so in water.. These have been 
considered pure Hyoscyamta, which is very poi-. 


sonous, dilates the pupils, and when moistened, 
smells strongly of Tobacco. ‘The oily- like liquid 
of Brandes is thought to hold a little of this 


principle in solutiqn. A highly poisonous empy- 


reumatic oil is obtained by destructive distilla- 


tion, as from the other solanew and from Fox- 
vlove.—.dction. Uses. Narcotic, Anodyne, and 
Available for a variety of cases where 


Soporific. 
we wish to relieve pain, allay irritability, and 
procure sleep, having the adyautage of not con- 
stipating the bowels like Opium. Hence it is 
frequently prescribed with Calomel, Purgatives, 
or with Antispasmodics. It may be given in- 
ternally in powder in doses of gr. v.—gr. x. or 
in Extract or Tincture; or it may be applied ex- 
ternally in the form of fomentation, or in cata- 
plasms of its leaves, or its Extract or Tincture 
used as those of Belladonna, p. 511.—Auyle 
p. 5i5. 

(4426) HYOSCYAMUS, EXTRACT OF. A 
large fresh specimen was forwarded from Hoon- 
soor, prepared by Asst. Surgeon Ifilbers, the 
quality of the extract has been thoroughly _test- 
ed in the different Civil Dispensaries, and it has 
been pronounced equally useful as the European 
article, considering that this valuable medicine 
has been prepared fur the first time in the Pre- 
sidency, the Jury award a 2d Class Medal.—M. 
E. of 1855. In 1841, the Bombay medical 
stores were supplied with this drug, from the 
Dapooree garden.—Spry’s Suggestions, p. 36. 


(4427) TYPERANTILTERA MORINGA : 
Horse RADISH TREE. | 
Sujuna, Suhnjna, Hinp. 


Common in gardens in Southern Asia.—Gen. 


Med. Top. p. 192. 


The root. 


Moorungy vayr, TAM. 


Moonaga vayroo, TEL. 
Moongay ke jar ke jurr, 
Dox. 


Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 
263. | 





See article Horse Raddish. 
| _ The greens. 


Moorungy keeray, Tam. 
_Moongey ke baujee, Dux, 
Moonaga koora, TEL. 


Moorungy poo, Tam, 
Moongay ka pool, Dux. 


‘Sheggooroo, Sans. 
Ainslie, page 204. 





Moonaga poo, TEL. 
- Sheggoorog, SANS. 











HYSTRICID.F. 
_This ig used both as, a pot herb and when 
pickled.—Ainslie’s Mat. Med. page 260. 
7 The fruit. | 


Moorungy kai, Taw. = | Moonagakaia, Tex. 

~ Moougay ke pulle, Dux: {| Sheggooreo, Sans, — 
This very valuable and pleasant tasted pot 
vegetable grows to about half a ‘yard long, is of 
the size of'a finger in thickness, and: is commonly 
eaten made into curry. ‘The tree is the Kellor of 
the Malays ; the root of it is used as horse radish. 
— Ainslie, page 24). _ 7 ra 
(4428) HYPERICUM, a species nearly resem- 
bling A. perforatum. is common in the Cashmer- 
ean mountains, but is not oflicinal. In Arabian 
meilicine this plant is recommended to expel 
intestinal worms, to,gure piles, prolapsus uteri- 
et ani. In European practice St. John’s wort 
was regarded as a mild stimulant tonic, diuretic, 
emenagogue, &e. The dried herb boiled if aluin- 
watcr communicates a yellow, or yellowish red 

color, to wool, silk, &c.— Honigberyer, p. 289. 


(4429) TYPERICUM. Hyprricacea.— 
St. John’s Wort. These shrubs and kerbaccous 
plants, all bear yellow flowers with one exception, 
the Cochin Chinese: they are inhabitants of all 
parts of the world, and grown by sced in any 
good garden soil. | 


(4430) HYSSOPUS OFFICINALIS. 


Zufaiy-yeabus, ARAB. | 


Tsop. GER. 
Hyssope, Fr. | 


Zoofx gabis, ARAB. 
The officinal hyssop of Europe is well known 
to be considered as tonic and stimidant ; and 
was at one time, a medicine In repute in nervous 
cases. This plant, which is brought to India 
from Syria, was held in high esteem by the 
ancients. —Faulkner, Most are aware that 
this owes its celebrity to a passage in Joseph- 
us, who used the hyssop as aterm of compari- 
son with the cedar to give an idea of Solomon’s 
botanical knowledge, (Fee, p. 455). In the Old 
Testament we meet its name in several of the 
sacred texts : “* Purge me with hyssop, and I 
shall be clean ;”’ and again—“ ‘The hyssop which 
groweth on the wall.” The dried plant is brought 
to India from Syria. The Arabians place it 
among their anthelmintics and stimulants. Pliny 
thought it useful in diseases of the chest. It is 
cultivated in the Calcutta Garden. Celsus_re- 
garded it as diuretic.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 488. 


(4431) HYSTRICIDA, a family of Animals 
belonging to the order Rodentia, Sub family Lys- 


| ¢ricina,—~This sub-family embraces the animals 


familiarly known as Porcupines. ‘The genus 
Hystriz of Linneus embraces those Rodents 
whose covering consists, for. the most part, 


-.tofa. kind of offensive and defensive -armour,* 
jin the shape of spines or quills, instead of hairs. 


Colonel Sykes bas described a ‘species under the 
name of Lystric teucurus(Sayal of the Mahrattas), 
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as Hystrie cauda alta. He states that the animal 
appears to be distinct from the European species, 


which it closely resembles in form and covering. 
It is nearly a third larger. All the. spines ancl 
open. tubes of the tail are entirely white, which is 


not the case in Hystriz cristata. . ‘The spines of 
the crest also are’so long as to reach the insertion. 


of the tail. ‘The ears are much less rounded, and 


the nails are shorter, infinitely deeper, and more 
compressed, and with deep channels below. The 


white gular band is more marked ; and, finally, 


the Asiatic speces is totally destitute of hair— 
spines, where wanting, being replaced by strong. 


bristles even down to the nails. (* Zool. Proe.,’ 


18380, 18381.) Mr. Ilodgsan notes this species. 


among the Mammalia of Ne aul, as inhabiting 
the central and lower revious. (« Zool. Proc ,’ 


1834.) » Mr. Waterhouse gives the two following. 


species of Hystriz :— 

(4432)" .UYSTRIX ILODGSONI,  Crest- 
less Nepaul«Poreupine ; fl. alophus, Hodeson. 
General hue ‘brown-black ; head) brown ;in the 
visible portions of the quills the black prevails 
over the wiite, but numerous very Jong and 
slender quills are almost entirely white, the spiny 
bristles which form the chief coveriny of the 


a 


cupine 3 Acanthion 


aninal sre rather long and slender, and have long 
hair-like points. It inhabits Nepaul.,. 

(4488). HYSTRIX JAVANICUM, Java Por- 
Javaateum, F. Cuvier and 
; Hf. fasciculata, Mutter 6H. 
brevispinosa,. Wagner: Acanthion Javanicum, 
Gray. It inhabits Java, Sumatra; and Borneo. 
Atherara Cuv, ( Acanthion ?:¥. Cuv. )}.— Neither 
the head nor the muzzle convex 3; tail long but 
not. prehensile ; feet. like those of Hystriz, A. 
cristata, Hystris fasciculata, Shaw; Le Poreépic 
a Queue en Pinceau, Buff. Mr. Bennett further 
observes that Limsens founded his Hystriz mac- 
roura on Beba’s figure ; but Buffon having quoted 
neither Seba nor Tannwus, Dr. “Shaw took it for 
granted that this was a different animal, and con- 
sequently gave it a new name—H. fasciculata. 
Mr. Bennett entertained however but little doubt, 
notwithstanding some ‘trifling discrepancies in 
the figures, that Sir Stamford Raffles was rivht 
in his conjecture that they both represent one 
aud the same species. It is found in the.Celebes 
Islands (Seba) : Asia (Linn.); Malay Peninsula 
(Bulfon) ; Isles of the Indian Arehipclago (Pen- 
nuit); Sumatra (Sir Stamford Raffles) ; Fernando 
Po (Vial).—Ling. Cye. , 


Vander Hoven 


I. 


(4434) ICE. 
Yach, erroneously termed Burf (snow.,) Guz. Winn. Pers. 
Tce is extensively used for a varicty of economi- 
cal purposes, such as cooling liquors, beer, fruit, 


in the making of ice-creams, jellies, and as an 


Ingredient in some confections. Of late years the 


practice of shipping it from Boston to Calcutta: 


Madras and Bombay, and other warm climates, 


has been adopted with success, and it is justly es-: 
teemed in those countries a perfect luxury.—_ 


Faulkner. In many couutrics the command of a 
proper supply of ice or snow for cooling water 


or other liquids in summer has long been regard- 


ed as one of the necessaries of life. And so 


ancient is the practice, that we even find allusions 


to it inthe Proverbs of Solomon :—*« As the 
cold of snow in the time of harvest, so is a faith- 
ful messenger to them that send him; for he re- 
fresheth the soul of his masters.” xxv. 13. The 
most simple and obvious method of seouring a 
magazine of cold to meet the physical wants of 
summer, is to collect, during the winter, a store 


of ice. ox of snow, and to place it under such cir- 
cumstances that it shall be: shielded from rain,’ 


from warm air, and from the direct vays of the 
sun, Nothing is more desirable as an 
to markets, &c., than an ice-house, for the pur- 
pose of preserving fish, meat, fruit, and vegeta- 





appendage | 


bles fresh much longer than can be done by other 
means. The simplest. method of keeping ice is 
by enveloping it .in a large quantity of loose 
straw. 
lito a flattened cone, 
from any portion of the melted ice 3a layer of 
fagyots is then put therein, with straw a foot or 


For this purpose, the ground is formed 


for draining off the water 


more in thickness, and on this the icc is piled in 


a large conical mass, and covered with straw to 
the thickness of one foot, then with fazgot-wooxl 


to the thickness of two feet, for the purpose of 
preserving a stratum of air above and around the 


ice; and Jastly, the whole is covered with two . 
or threc feet of straw arranged as a thatch. 
OF late years, ice has become an article of comn- 
merce between countries where it is found in 
abundance, and those where | 
or not at all. 
traffic commenced, is Wenham Lake, 
ymiles from Boston, 
}America ; 
wegian lakes have furnished 
Uhe Wenham Lake Company was formed, and 
we learn from the Illustrated London News sonte 
pede respecting their 


it is found scantily 
The place where this remarkable 
about 18 
in the United States of 
and subsequently, some of the Nor- 
abundant supplies. 


proceedings. In 
eptember, 1833, a cargo of ices shipped at 


Boston, was discharged at Caloutta, and sold at 
3d. per 1b, It was packed in large cubes, fitting 
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closely together so as to form one solid mass, 
within chambers of double: planking with a-layer 
of well-dried refuse tan, or bark, between. them. 
The quantity shipped, was 180 tons, of which 
about 60 wasted on the toyage, and 20 on the 
passage up the river to Calcutta. Thousands of 
tons are now annually shipped from Boston. te the 
Kast Indies, to the West Ludian Archipelago, and 
to the continent of South America. The com- 
pany have ereeted extensive ice-houses in Lon- 
don and at Liverpool,, and have- arranged for 
importing into England thousands of tons of 
ice every year. ‘The masses are. so large, that 


they expose a very small surface to the action of | 


the air, and hence they suffer but very little loss. 
It is also stated, that ice frozen upon deep water 
is more hard and solid than ice of the same thick- 
ness obtained from shallow water, and melts 
more slowly. In Great Britain, the collection 
and storing of ice is very precarious, on account 
of the uncertainty of the supply during our mild 
winters ; but in America, where the cold of win- 
ter is intense, the cutting, storing, and transpor- 
tation of the ice is regularly carried on through- 
out the winter. Wenham lake occupies an clevat- 
ed position and lies embosomed in rugged hills. 
The lake has no outlet, but is fed by the springs 
which issue from the rocks at its bottom, at a 
depth of 200 feet. The ice-house, which is ca- 


pable of storing 20,000 tons of ice, is built of 


wood, with double walls 2 feet apart all round, 
the intervening space being filled with sawdust. 
The machinery used for cutting the ice is worked 
by men and horses. From the time when the 
ice first forms, it is kept free from snow until it 
is thick enough to be cut; the cutting being com- 


menced when the ice is a foot thick. A surface of 


some 2 acres is then selected, which, at that thick- 
ness, Will furnish about 2,900 tons, anda straight 
line is then drawn through its centre from side 
to side each way. A small hand-plough is 
pushed along one of these lines, until the 
groove is about 3 inches decp and + inch 
wide, when the marker, is introduced. This 
implement is drawn by 2 horses, and makes 2 
new grooves parallel with the first, 21 inches 
apart, the gauge remaining in the original groove. 
‘he marker is then shifted to the outside groove, 
and makes 2 more. Having drawn these liues 
over the whole surface in one direction the same 
process 1s repeated in a transverse dircction, 
marking all the ice. out into squares of 21 inches. 
Meanwhile the plough drawn by a single horse 
follows in these. grooves, and ents the ice to a 
depth of 6 inches. One entire range of blocks 
is then sawn out, and the remainder are split 
off toward the opening thus made with an 
iron wedge, called an ice spade, when it is 
dropped into the groove the block splits off 
with a very shght blow, —— in very 


cold weather ; the labour of splitting being slight 


or olherwise according to the temperature of the 





ICE. , 
air. Low platforms.are placod near, the opening 
made in the ice with iron slides extending into 
the water, and a man stands on each side of a 
slide armed with an ice hook, with which 
he catches the ice, and by a. sudden jerk throws 
it up the slide upon. ‘the platform. In. a cold 
day .everyt hing is quickly covered with ice by the 
freezing of the water on the platforms, slides... &<. 
aud the huge blocks of ice, some of which: weigh 
more than 2 cw. each, are hurled along. ‘these 
slippery surfaces with. vreat case. By . thei side 
of the platform is a sled. of the same heighit,...ca 
pable of containing about 3 tons, whieh when 
filled, is drawn over the ice to the front of the 
sto re-house, where a large stationary platform: of 
the same height is ready to receive its load, which, 
as soon as discharged; is hoisted a block a time 
into the house. Forty men, assisted by 12 
horses, will cut aud stow away 400 tons a day. 
Sometimes in favourable weather 100 men are 
emploved at once. When a thaw or fall of rain 


occurs, the ice is made porous and opaque and 


uniitted for the market : when snow is followed by 
rain, and that by frost, the snow-ice thus formed is 
removed by the plane. The operation of planing is 
somewhat similar to that of cutting. . A plane 
gauge-to rn in the grooves made by the marker, 
and which shaves the ice to the depth of 3 inches, 
is drawn by a horse, uutil the whole surface of 
the ice 1s planed. The chips thus produced are 
then scraped off, and if the clear ice is not reach- 
ed the process is repeated. If this makes the 
ice too thin for cutting, it is left until a few 
nights of hard frost shall have added below as 
nich as was removed from above. «In-addition 
to filling their ice-houses at the lake and in the 
large towns, the Company fill a large number of 
private icc-houses during the winter; all the ice 
for these purposes being transported by railway. 
We come now to the second part of our subject 
—the production of ice artificially; the most 
ancient example of which was probably that carri- 
ed on in the upper country, near the town of 
HLoogly, about 40 miles from Caleutta. By a 
skilful application of the process ofevaporation 

the natives are uble to procure a supply of ice 

during their short winter, viz. from the end of 

November to the middle of February. The 
vround where the ice is made is a large open 


| plane: 3. or 4 troughs are formed, each about 


120 feet in length by 20 feet in width and 2 
feet in depth : the bottom is made smooth and 
allowed to dry by exposure to the sun. It is 
covered with bundles of rice straw to the depth. 
of about a foot, and then loose straw is strewed 
in,.to within 6 inches of the adjoining land. The 
water to be frozen is contained in pans of un- 
glazed porous earthenware, very much like those 
put under our garden flower-pots, and these arc 
arranged in regular order close to each’ other 
upon the loose straw in tows to the number of 
5 or 6,000. The natives fill the pans with soft 
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water by 
to. the end of bamboo-rods, 


half way across the trough. The water is taken 


from large water-jars sunk deep in the ground’ 


near the pits where the ice is ‘stored, and filled 
from the neighbouring pools or. with drainings 
from the ice. The quantity of water. poured 
into each pan varies from 4} to lof a pint, de- 


pending upon the clearness of ‘the sky and the] 


steadiness of the wind. The most: favourable 
wind is from the NN. w: but any point between 
nN. and w. will do, although less ice is produced. 
If the wind is between . and 8. no ice will be 
formed. ‘The ice which begins to appear a little 
before midnight, is carefully watched by persons 
stationed near each trough. As soon as 4 slight 
film of ice appears, the contents of several pans 
are mixed together, and the freezing liquid sprin- 
kled over the others. ‘The freezing continues 
till sunrise, when perhaps as much as half an 
cach of iée will be found in each pan. In very 
favourable nights the water is entirely frozen. 
The ice is generally removed by women, 7 or 8 
of whom are appointed to each ice-bed : they 
use a blunt semi-circular knife to scoop out the 


ice, which they throw together with any unfrozen | 


water into earthen vessels placed near them. 
When these are full their contents are -aured 
‘nto conical baskets, placed over the large water- 
jars from which the pans are filled ; by which 
means a supply of cool water is collected for the 
next night’s operations. When the ice has been 
sufficiently drained, it is deposited in wells near 
the ice-beds ; and at night removed to large clr- 
cular pits lined with mats, and covered over with 
a straw shed. ‘The heat of the day, even in the 
ice-making season, is frequently greater than 
that of the hotteat summer days of England, so 
that after all precautions, a partial thawing goes 
on in the pits. The water thus produced was 
carried off through holes in the bottom of the 
pits to a deep well, which also serves to supply 
the pans in the ice-bed ; thus throughout the 
rocess the cold is economised as much as possi- 
ble.’ The ict was conveyed in boats to Calcutta 
by night. When the weather was coldest it was 
simply packed in bags; at other times in baskets 
lined with straw mats, and conveyed to the city 
before sunrise. During the hot season, when 
ice was most needed, it was scarcely possible to 
preserve it in any quantity, and the first heavy fall 
of rain usually melts all that is left of the last 
ice-making season. Some of the most useful freez- 
ing mixtares are viven in: the following table :-— 
| MIXTURES. PARTS, THERMOM. SINKS. 
Sal Ammoniat ,... 0. SP) — 
Nitre, ioc (ese ys D4 from 50° to 10° 


‘eee 


Water, cow | ewe - eee 16 a 
Nitrate of Ammonia, JQ °° 3 iene & 
- Water, - = Sex : se 7] wate tess 50° ”m 4° | 
. Sulphate of Soda,... - 5 or é | 
Dilute Sulphuric ‘Acid, : A »: 60° » 3 


means of small earthen pots, attached | 
long enough to ‘reach 








rounding fields, and 18 





| China.” 


Hevel field connected with the river. 
he takes cart to flood in winter before the cold 





ICE. °° 

Snow)... ue eas eee | 
Common Salt, ©... - from 32° to. 0° 
Muriate of Lime, ... 
Snow, eee eo 
Suow, oan wee ses 
Dilute Sulphuric Acid. 
Dilute Nitric Acid,... 
Snow, or Pounded Ice. 1 
Common Salt, ..- 
saa of Ammouia, 22 | 
NOW, cen sve wee | 
Muriate of Lime, ... | 40° 
Dilute Sulpharic Acid, “I 68° 
Snow, . 8 _ 

Ice and salt furnish the cheapest and most 


| : ‘ 82° | FD) —50° 


; ene 


; —10° ” —~ 56? 


%9 —25° — 
» 73° 
e —9]" 


Go_-— 


or 29 


toe Ld 


convenient freezing mixture ; but where ice can- 
not be procured the salts mentioned in the first 
‘two recipes given above may 
salts recovered by evaporation when they 
served their purpose, so that they can be used 
“over again. — Yomlinson. 


be used, and the 
have 


Mr. Fortune tells us 


that on the right bank of the Ning-po river, 
above the town and 
various other parts 
met with ice-houses. 
for the first time in 1843, their construction 
and situation differed so much from what he 
had been accustomed to sce in England, differ- 
ing, too, in things which he used to consider 
as indispensable to an ice-house, that he had 
ercat doubts regarding their efficiency ; t 
the end of August 1854, he 
houses were yet full of ice, 
answer the end most admirably. 
Ning-po stands in the midst of a level plain from 
twenty to thirty miles across. 
are built on the sides of the river in the centre of 
the plain, completely 
too, very different in its elfects from what is ex- 
perienced in England,—clear, fierce and burning ; 
which would try the 
lish ice-houses as well as it does the constitution 
of an Englishman in China. 


fort of Chinhe, and in 
of the north of China he 
When he inspected them 


but. at 
found many of these 
and then seemed to 
The town of 


These ice-houscs 


exposed to the sun—a sun, 


efficiency of the best Kng- 


«The bottom of 
these ice-houses is nearly on a level with the sur- 
generally about twenty 
yards long, by fourteen broad. The walls which 
are built of mud and stone, are very thick, twelve 
feet in height, and are, in fact, a kind of embank- 
ment rather than walls, having a door on one 
side level with the floor, for the removal of ice 
and a kind of sloping terrace on the other, by 
which the ice can be thrown into the house : on 
the top of the walls or embankment a tall span 
roof is raised, constructed of bamboo, thickly 
thatched with straw, and in appearance exactly 
like an English haystack. And this is the simple 
structure which keeps ice 80 well during the 
summer months, and under the burning sun of 
“The Chinaman, with characterestic 
iso to fill his ice-hous- 
and at a trifling ex- 
‘he has a small flat 
This field 


ingenuity, manages also 
es in a most: simple way 
pense. Around the house 
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weather comes on. The water then freezes and 
furnishes the necessary supply of ice at the very 
door. Again in spring, these same fields are 
ploughed up and planted with rice, and the wa- 
ter which drains from the bottom of the 1ce- 
house helps*to nourish the young crop. Of 
course here, as ia England, when the house 1s 
filled the ice is carefully covered up with a thick 
coating of straw. Thus the Chinaman, with 
little expense in building his ice-house, and an 
economical mode of filling it, manages to secure 
an abundant supply for preserving his fish during 
the hot summer months. ‘ It now, [ think, be- 
comes a question whether we could not build ice- 
houses at less expense and more efficient, upon 
the Chinese plan, than upon the old under 
eround system common in England. Au ac- 
companying sketch enables one to form an 
idea of the appearance which these ice-houscs 
present to the traveller in going up the Ning-po 
river. Ning-po, August, 1844.” Since ths let- 
ter was published I have had frequent opportu- 
nities of testing the qualities of the Chinese icc- 
house, both at Ning-po and also at Chusan and 
Shanghae, and I have found that it answers the 
purpose adinirably. ‘The winter of 1844-1845 
was unusually mild in this part of China; little 
or no ice was formed on the ponds and canals, 
and of course the ice-houses could not be filled ; 
but many of them contained large quantities 
which had been laid up the year before, and by 
this means the market was supplicd with ice 
which had been in store at least a year anda 
half, and would probably have kept some time 
longer. ‘The ice is of great importance to the 
Chinese, who depend so much for their food up- 
on the fish which is caught in their waters. 
‘They are enabled by this means to keep their 
fish during the hottest weather for a considerable 
time and transmit them in this way to different 
parts of the country.—Jortune Itesidence. 

(4435) ICKLAND MOSS. 

Cetraria, Lar. 

A lichen (Cetraria Islandica), common in the 
North of Europe and North America, which 
yields a nutritive starchy substance, sometimes 
employed to make bread and gruel. It may be 
formed into a paste ; and from its possessing de- 
mulcent qualities, as well as a bitter prifciple, 
it 1s extensively employed in consumptive discas- 
es, being regarded as a dietetic, as well as a the- 
rapeutic agent. Waterston.— Faulkner. 

(4436) ICHNEUMON, a genus of Insects 
belonging to the order Hymenoptera, section 
Terebrantia, and family Pupitora, in the arrange- 
ment of Latreille. The genus, as defined by 
Linnzus, included such pupivorous Hymenoptera 
as are furnished with veined wings (the anterior 
pair presenting in their disc several complete or 
closed cells), filiform or setaceous vibratile an- 
tense composed of a great number of articula- 
lions, and an ovipositer of various length and 
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ICICA. 
complicated structure. The Linnean genus 
now constitutes a group including a great many 
well-marked genera and an immense assemblage 
of species. All these are remarkable for the 
habits of their larvae, which are parasitic in the 
bodies of other insects. ‘These bodies the perfect 
Ichneumons perforate by means of their oviposi- 
tors, and there lay theireggs. This destructive 
habit gave rise to the name by which they are 
known; a comparison being drawn between them 
and the Egyptian Iahneumon (ZZerpestes Ickneu- 
won) the quadruped celebrated as the destroyer | 
of serpents and crocodiles. — Hug. Cye. 

(4437) ICHNOCARPUS (from txvos, a foot- 
step vestize, and «apros, a fruit, in reference to the 
slender follicles), a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Apocynacee. It has a salver- 
shaped corolla, 5-cleft calyx, and inclosed_ sta- 
mens ; savittate anthers, free from the stigma. 
The species .are climbing shrubs with opposite 
leaves ; the flowers in branched terminaf panicles, 
white and inodorous —ng. Cyc. 

(4438) ICHNOCARPUS FRAGRANS has 
oblong lanceolate leaves tapering to both ends, 
and axillary trichotomous spreading peduncles. 
It is a native of Nepaul, and has large handsome 
flowers.—Lng. Cyc. 

(4439) ICIINOCARPUS FRUTESCENS, 
has a twining stem, oblong-lanceolate leaves 
tapering to both ends, axillary peduncles very 
long and racemose. It is a native of Ceylon and 
Nepaul. ‘The flowers are small and purple ; 
the leaves deep green above and pale beneath. 
According to Dr. Royle, it is sometimes used m 
India as a substitute for Sarsuparilla, and it is 
also mentioned by Afzeliuns in lis ‘ Remedia 
Guinensia,’ as a medicinal plant.— Bug. Cyc. 

(4440) ICHNOCARPUS LOURKEIRIT, has 
a frutescent stem, ovate oblong leaves, lateral 
3-flowered peduncles. It is a native of Zanzibar. 
All the species of Jchnocarpus grow well ina 
mixture of loam, peat and sand, and cuttings 
strike readily in sand under a hand-glass (Don, 
Dichlamydeous Plants ; Lindley, Flora Medica.) 

(4441) ICHTHYOLOGY. The branch of 
science which comprehends a knowledge of the 
structure, nature, and forms of Fishes is thus 
called.—See Frsnrs oF SOUTHERN ASTA. 

(4442) ICHTHYOPHIS GLUTINOSUS, an 
immense earth worm, common in Sikkim. It 
is a native of the Khasia Mountams, Singapore, 
Ceylon and Java.—Hooker Him. Jour, Vol. I. 


eos 
. (4443) ICICA, a genus of Plants belonging 


to the natural order Burceracee. It has a small 
obtusely 5-toothed calyx ; 9 petals inserted under 
the dise, recurved, sessile, valvate; 10 stamens 
shorter than the petals inserted with them; a 
cup-shaped disc with 19 crenatures at the mar- 
gin; a sessile B-celled ovary with two collateral 
pendules ovules in cach cell; a very short style ; 
a 5-angled stigma; a globose obtuse 1-3-celled 
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drupe with thick and fleshy dissepiments; resi- | Sea of Aral, and the Lake Baikal.  Isinglass is 
nous seeds without. albumen. | The species are | also imported from Brazil, and likewise from 
shrubs or trecs with unequally pinnate leaves, India. Of late the quality of this has been much 
and white flowers seated on panicled racemes | improved. Isinglass is the purest known form 
which are terminal or axillary —Lng. Cye. There | of Animal Jelly ; and it is therefore as Gelatince 
are several species of Icica, all of which yield the | that it is valuable. Gelatine, when pure, is trans- 
same transparent fluid, resembling turpentine in | parent, and nearly colourless, devoid of both 
many of its properties. J. Icecariba, a native of | taste and smell, easily preserved when in a dry 
Brazil, yields a resin, which is brought into the | state, but soon putrefying when moist. It is 
market under the name of Gum Elemi, but ‘s not | soluble in the different dilute acids, as well as in 
the true gum of that name J; decandra ig found | the fixed alkalis. Its solution forms a copious 
in the woods of Guyana, where it is called Clipa. precipitate on the addition of Tannin, and which 
he fluid which exudes from it yields on eva- sinells like tanned leather. As Corrosive Sub- 
poration a resin. J. altissima grows in Guyana. limate does not precipitate Gelatine, it serves to 
‘There are two varieties of this trcc, known by the | «distinguish it when in solution from Albumen. 
name of White Cedar and Red Cedar. The lat- Gelatine unites with a large proportion of water, 
ter isa very durable wood, and is uscd for | and on cooling becomes a soiled tremulous mass. 
making household furniture, boats, canocs, &c. By boiling with Sulphuric Acid it may be con- 
(Don, Dichlamydeous Plants ; Outlines of Bo- | verted into a kind of Sugar. Isinglass in its pur- 
tany ; Lindley, [ora Mcdica.\—Eng. Cyc. est form is white, semitransparent, devoid of 
(4444) ACICA ITEPTAPHYLLA, has 5-7- | smell or taste, softening in old water, and dissolv- 
stalked oblong acuminated leaflets, with the ra-|ing in boiling water, with the exception of a 
cemes few-flowered, somewhat corymnbose, and six | minute proportion of earthy impurities. Bengal 
times shorter than the petiole. It is a small | Isinglass, analysed by Mr. KE. Solly, yielded, in 
tree, a native of the woods of Guyana, where it | three specimens, respectively 86°5, 90°9, and 
‘3 called Arbre d’lincens. The whole plant is | 92°8 per cent. of Gelatine.—Loyle. 
sweet-scented, and like the last species yiclds aj (4447) IC'TIDES, a name given by M. Va- 
clear balsamic fluid when it is wounded , It is | lenciennes to the Benturongs, a genus of Planti- 
burned as a perfume, and used as a remedy in| grade Alamualia, which E. Cuvier had previous- 
dysentery. ‘The seeds are contained ina viscid | ly referred to the genus Paradoxurus. It is the 
pulp which hardens into a gray resin, and is Arctictis‘of Temminck. 
used by the natives for burning as a perfume. (4448) ICTIDES ALBIFRONS. Fur gray ; 
The carib name of this tree is _Arouaoo.— Ling. hairs long, silky, black at the base, and white im 
their extreme third, short on the head and limbs ; 
sides of the suout, forehead, pencils of the ears 
(which are edged with white), black ; upper part 
of the snout and forehead white ; iris yellow ; 
belly, gray, with shorter hairs than those on the 
upper parts of the body, Size, that of avery 
large domestic cat. In another specimen the 
sides of the snout and the tail, its extremity ex- 
cepted, were gray. It inhabits Bootan, Nepaul 
(Kachar : though they occasionally occur in 
the central region of Nepaul. Wodgson). Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles describes the gait 
of this Benturong as low and crouching, the body 
being long and heavy, and the legsshort. The 
tail, thick at its insertion, gradually tapers to the 
extremity, where it curls upwards. In climbing 
trees the animal is assisted by this tail, which 
is strong. One that was kept alive many years by 
Major Farquhar partook both of animal and 
vegetable food. Slow in motion, and timid in 
disposition, the animal sleeps much during the 
day : the night is the season of its comparative 
activity. Two other species have been described. 
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(4445) ICICA ILETEROPIYLEA, has ter- 
nate or pinnate leaves, with stalked, ovate, acu- 
minated,entire,simply-veined leaflets ; the racemes 
simple, rather shorter than the leaves. This 
plant is the J. Aracouchini of Aublet. It isa 
tree BU fect in height, growing in Guyana, on 
the banks of the river Couron, where it is called 
by the natives Aracouchini. When an incision 
+s made in the bark of this tree a yellow balsamic 
aromatic fluid exudes, which retains its fluidity 
along time .after exposure to the air. This 
fluid is used by the Guyanese as an application 
to wounds. A resin is found also in the seeds, 
and the natives of Guyana carry the nuts about 
with them on account of the scent they vive out. 
These nuts they often send as presents to their 
friends. ‘The Caribs also use the exudation for 
mixing with oil, with which they anoint their 
bodies. —Eng. Cyc. 

(4.4.4.6) ICTHYOCOLLA, a name derived from 
1x6us a fish, and oAAe glue, 1s translated Isinglass, 
a word derived from the German Hausenblase, 
from ausen, the great sturgeon, and blase, a | —Hng. Cyc. me oa a 
bladder, being one of the coats of the swimming-| (4449) IGUANIDA, an. extensive family of 
bladder of Fishes, chiefly of the genus Acipenser, | Saurians, of which the genus Iguana may be 
or Sturgeon, and of which the best qualities are considered the type. Messrs. Dumeril and Bi- 
imported from the rivers of Russia, flowing into | bron, in their ‘ Erpetologie’ (1837), treat of these 
the Black and Caspian Seas, but also fram the | reptiles under the name of Lezards lguaniens, 
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on Sauriens Eunotes. In ‘ the Catalogue of the 
Specimens of Lizards in the British Museum 
the Iguanide with the Agamide constitute | the 
tribe Strodilosaura.— Eng. Cyc. 
” (4450) ILLECEBRUM, a genus of Plants 
the type of the natural order llecebracee. It 
has 5 sepals slightly cohering at the base and 
horned at the back. Tetals absent or 5, subu- 
late, inserted with the 5 stamens on a perigynous 
rine ; a l-celled 1-seeded furrowed capsule burst- 
ing along the furrows. One species is a small 
trailing shrub with opposite leaves having scari- 
ous stipules at the base.— Hag. Cyc. Wight gives 
IWlecebrum brachiatum, 1776. , 

(4451) ILLECEBRUM LANATUM. Roo 
OF THE WOOLLY ILLECEBRUM. Lin. 
Sirroopoolay vayr, Tam. | Astmabayda, Sans. 
Kut kejar, Duk. | 

This root is considered as demulcent, and is 
prescribed in cases of strangury in the form of 
decoction. The Teloogoo name of the plant is 
Pindic Conda.-—— dias. Mat. Med. p. 115. 

(4452) ILLECEBRUM SESSLLE. — Lin. 

Poonarkany, keeray, Poonaghenti koora, 

‘TAM. TEL. 
Poonaghuttic ke baw-!} — Priasattic, Sans, 
jee, DuK. —Ain's. Mt. Md. n, 256. 

(4453) ILIEX, isa name given to two very 
different plants. As that of a species, it indicates 
the Evergreen Oak of the South of Europe, or 
Querens ler: as that of a genus, it belones to 
the Common Ilolly, Ler Ayuifolium, the type 
of the natural order dguifolhacee. This latter 
plant, which constitutes so beautiful a feature in 
the winter scenery of many parts of England, and 
whose scarlet yellow berrics render it so universal 
i decoration of churches (hence the name Ifolly- 
Tree, or Holy-Tree) and  dwelling-houses at 
Christmas time, is in Great Brita upon the 
most northern limits within which it ranges in a 
wild state. It is however at those limits that it 
attains Its greatest size and beauty ; but it occa- 
sionally suffers from severe winters. It is com- 
mon in the middle of Kurope, and the southern 
side of the range of the Caucasus, where it is only 
a bush, and it probably extends far to the eastward. 
It is chiefly valued as a shelter in winter, and an 
ornamental tree, but its fine-grained heavy com- 
pact timber is used for a grcat number of useful 
Hal ee especially by the turner and mathema- 
tical instrument maker; the black handles of me- 
tal teapots are carved out of its wood. It is also 
employed medicinally ; the leaves and bark pos- 
sess febrifugal powers of a strongly-marked charac- 
ter: the root and the bark are said to be diure- 
tic and expectorant, but the berries have the 
discredit of being poisonous, producing purgative 
and violent emetic effects. Besides the Common 
Holly and its numerous varieties, the genus Ilex 
comprehends a large number of species, the most 
remarkable of which are the J. Balearica, or 
broad-leaved species of Minorca, a very handsome 


a circular manner, and open upwards; cach con- 
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kind which is hardy in the middle and south of 


England : the . vomitoria, or Cassena-Tree of 


}the North Americans, whose leaves possess 


strongly-marked emetic qualities: andthe J. Pa 
raguayensis, or Mate Plant, of whose leaves a 
very large consumption takes place in South 
America, under the name of Tea of Paraguay. 
The leaves are dried, and afterwards used like the 
tea of the Chinese. (Loudon, Arboretum Britan- 
nicun.)—HEng. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives Ilex Gard- 
neriana, 1217; and Wightiana, 1216. | 

(4454) ILEX DIPYRAENA, is common at 
Mussoorce and every where in the Himalayas. . 
It bears a very close resemblance to the holly, 
especially in. November and December, when it 
is covered with clusters of scarlet. berries. 

(4455) ILEX SERRATA, another lofty spe- 
cies is also found in Mussooree, and J. excelsa in 
Nipal, (Royle, Hlust. p. 167.) —O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 272. Sn China says Mr. Williams, the 
order Llicinze, or holly, furnishes several genera 
of Rhamnea, whose fruit arc often seen on tables. 
The Zizyphus produces the Chinese dates, and 
the fleshy peduncles of the Hovenia are eaten, 
the latter is quite common in Ilongkong. ‘The 
leaves of the Rhamnus theezans are among the 
many plants collected by the poorer Chinese, as 
a substitute for the true tea. The Chinese olive 
is obtained from the Pimela, but it 1s a poor sub- 
stitute for the rich olive of Syria.—/#illiams’ 
Middle Kingdom, n. 283. 

(4456) ILLICIUM, (ilicio, I allure), a genus 
of Plants, so named in consequence of their very 
agreeable aromatic fragrance ; they belong to the 
Winter’s Bark tribe. hese are now generally 
described as a separate fainily under the name of 
Winteracea, and are distinguished by their dot- 
ted Jeaves and aromatic properties from Magno- 
liacew, of which they are sometimes made a sec- 
tion. The genus Jdlicium is characterised by hav- 
ing from 3 to 6 petaloid sepales; 27 petals ar- 
ranged in several rows below the numcrous sta- 
mens and pistils. ‘The capsules are disp osed in 


tains a single shining seed. The species are 
few in number, but widely distributed. ‘Two are 
indigenous in Florida; and the others in China 
and the neighbouring islands. J. Moridanuin is 
a red-flowered specics, of which the Jeaves are 
very fragrant, and the capsules smell of anise, 
though more faintly than the Chinese species. 
The bark has been proposed as a substitute for 
cinnamon and sassafras barks. /. parviflorum 
also, a native of North America, has similar pro- 
perties, especially in its leaves. ‘The imost im- 
portant species however 1s /. anisatum, or the 
Aniseed-Trec of China, of which the fruit is ex- 
ported from Canton, and well known in com- 
merce by the name of Star Anise. In India they 
are called Badian Khatai, or Chinese Anise. 
Hence the name Jsadianc, by which they are chief- 
ly known on the continent of Europe, where they 
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are more employed than in England ; being es- 
teemed, as in the Kast, for their. aromatic and 
carminative properties. | and 
both the capsule and seed being like that of ani- 
seed, a volatile oil is distilled from them, which 
may be employed for all the purposes of the oil 
of aniseed : it is said to give the flavour to Ani- 
sette de Bordeaux and to Anisette de Hollande. 
The Chinese use it in substance both as a condi- 
ment anda stimulant medicine, and burn it as 
incense in their temples. The tree 
China and some of the Philippine Islands, and 1s 
found also in. Japan, whence Sicbold has des 
cribed a new species. M. Perrotct also men- 
tions that there is an undescribed species at Ma- 
nilla, which is there called San-ki; that. its leaves 
are mixed with their tea and coffee iu the Philip- 
pines, and that a liqueur is likewise prepared 
from its fruit—Eug. Cyc. 

(4457) ILLICIUM ANISATU M. 

Badian khutaie, Anas. Skimmi, JAPAN. 

Pa-co-hu-huei-hiam, CHL. Badian-i-khotai, PERS, 

nas phool, Dex. Anasecpoo, TAM, 
adian, Linn. 

Stay anise, Badian Khutai, or Chinese anise Is 
a native of the countries extending from 232° 
to 35 of N. latitude, or from Canton to Japan. 
The name of Star is applicd to the {rut 
from the manner in which they grows ‘he pods 
being in sinall clusters joined together at one end, 
and diverging in five rays. ‘They are prized for 
the volatile oil obtained from them, and for their 
aromatic taste. ‘Lhe barks have a more aromatic 
flavor than the seeds, but they are not so sweet. 
In China, their most common use ig to season 
sweet dishes: In Japan they are placed on the 
tombs of friends and presented as offerings in the 
temples. ‘They are chiefly exported direct to 
India, England, and the north of Europe, at the 
average value of 84 dollars per picul. in 1850, 
695 piculs were exported from Canton valued at 
8,200 Spanish dollars. In India they are much 
used in seasoning curries and flavouring native 
dishes, and large quantities are used in Kurope 
in the preparation of liqueurs 8,000 piciuls of 
Anise are exported annually from Cambodia, and 
in 1841, 81 piculs of oil of Aniseed, valued at 
11,900 dollars, were exported from Cantou.— 
Morrison. Simmonds, Faulkner. O’ Shaughnessy. 
In preparing a spirit of Anise, the Star Anise, 
may be used instead of common Anisc—LBeng. 
Phar, p. 412. The capsules constitute in India 
a rather important article of commerce, and are 
sold in all the bazars. Large quantitics are 
also used in Europe id the preparation of liqueurs. 
Both capsules and scedg evolve a powerful odour of 
anise ; the taste is similar, very mild, swect, and 
somewhat acidulous. — The kernel of the seed 1s 
oly. The capsules and seeds abound in an 
essential oil easily procured by distillation with 
water; this oil is rather brown, lighter than 
water, more difficultly congealed than the true 
anisecd oil, but in other respects exactly of the 


‘The smell and taste of | liqueurs. 
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same properties. Large quantities of the cap- 
gules are-used in Europe in the preparation of 
The powdered capsules are used by 
the Mahomedan practitioners as stimulant carmti- 
natives. For the colics of children the essentiak 
oil is given with advantage.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 191. 

(4458) IMPATIENS, a genus of plants so 
called from the sudden and elastic force with 
which they burst their capsules : hence ‘ Noli me 


flourishes in , tangere’ is the name of one of the species, ano- 


ther is well known as a highly ornamental annu- 
al by the name of Balsam, whence the natural 
family to which it belongs has been called Badsa- 
minacee. ‘The genus is especially an Kast In- 
dian one, though single species extend into Ku- 
rope, Siberia, and North America, Linneens was 
only acquainted with 7 or 8 species; but Dr. 
Wieht, in the ‘ Madras Journal,” Vol. u., states 
that not less than 100 species are now known, 
and aluost entirely from the mountains of the 
Peninsula of India and the Himalayas; in those 
from Silheé as far north as the Seéde7, and in 380° 
N. lat., at as great elevations as 7000 fect. They 
are absent from the plains of India; some are 
found on the Malabar Coast, little elevated above 
the sca, but only during the monsoon. — Dr. Royle 
has stated that they are only found in the Ih- 
malayas during the rains, aud hence inferred that 
the moisture aud moderate temperature, as well 
as the equability of both during the rainy scason, 
is as favourable to their growth as the heat and 
moisture of the Peninsula; but Dr. Wight has 
since ascertained that the species are chiefly 
found at elevations of 4000 and 4590 feet, in a 
region where there is moisture combined. with a 
moderate but equal temperature. ‘These facts 
arc important as showing the influence of climate 
on vegetation ; and useful as affording hints and 
principles for the cultivation of these plants at a 
lower temperature than is necessary for the plants 
of the plains from the same latitudes, though 
ercat success has been attained in the cultivation 
of Balsams in Britain.—Lug. Cyc. Vol Ut. page 
225. 

(4459) ILMPATIENS BALSAMINA. BaL- 
sam. The common balsam, or touch-me-not, 

Tuli me ¢angere is very common, both wild and 
cultivated, in Tenasserim.— Mason. 

(4460) IMPATIENS GLANDULIFERA. 
Treating them as Indian flowering plants Dr. 
Riddell says of Noli me tangere, that it is so 
named because the ripe capsules, on being touch- 
ed, fly open and scatter their seeds. A native of 
India. ‘The double flowercd are most prized. 
The colours are rose. pink, white, blue, and va- 
riegated. When the true colour of the plant 
from seed can be depended upon, if sown in large 
beds, or patches, they have a pretty effect in full 
blossom, and may of course be arranged accord- 
ing to the taste of the cultivator, Is propagated 
by seed atthe commencement of the rains, in 
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small beds, and then transplanted. _After the : marinifolia, 750; rufescens, 969 ; scabrida, 323 ; 
first blossoms are off they may be cut down, and | scapiflora. 967 ; tomentosa, 745 ; triphylla, 323, 
will throw out fresh shoots, but will not blossom . umbelleta, 745 ; uncinata, 747; viscida, 746. 


so fine as the first. A rich light loamy soil, with 
old decayed stable manure. No plant should 
ever be closer than one foot, especially if the soil 
is rich, and all lower superfluous leaves and 
stalks removed from the stems, ‘They thrive 
well in pots, and during the time they are in 
blossom look very ornainental plaeed amongst 
evergreens.—tiddell. Dr. Wight in lcones gives 
species of Impatiens, albida, 743 ; campanulata, 
T4h; cuspidata, 741; dasysperma, 722; fas- 
ciculata, 748; fruticosa, 966; Gardneriana, 
1050; Goughii, 1608; inconspicua, 970 Jer- 
doniv, 1602; Kleinii, 884; latifolia, 741, 970 
Leschenaultii, 741, 970; modesta, 968; Mun- 
ronii, 10-49 ; opposilifolia, 883, rivalis, 751; ros- 


| (£461) IMPERATA CYLINDRICA. Tuarcu 


;@Rass. Saccharum cylindricum, and Saecharun 
spontaneum. ‘The Karens in Amherst Province 


cover their houses with the tall grasses which are 
so abundant on the Coast, and a few Europeans 
prefer this thatch to that made from the Nipa. 
Two different species of grass are used for this 
purpose both of which were formerly referred to 
the genus which produces sugar cane. The sugar 
grass seen in Maulmain, which flowers two or 
three fect high has been removed since Roxburgh 
wrote, into the genus Inperata. This is one of 
the grasses used for thatch, and is often mis- 
taken for Saccharum spontaneum.—Mason. 
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Area and Population of the British Presidencies and the Native Slates of India. 
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BRITISH PRESIDENCLES. DIVISION, aia Population. 
lc a ati See SA, ais ado, ae: ef So aE eRe 
(\Lower Provinees, .. soe 4 .. | 119,633 137,262,168 
| Saugur and Nerbudda Territories, 15,388 | 1,929,587 
| Jaloun, ... des sext E878 176,297 
British Mhairwarrah, ... _ a 989 37,715 
Umballah, Loodianah, and Territory late- era | Oo 811 On 
| ly belonging to Setkh chiefs, wt Shige vaseeees 
North-castern frontier including Assam, &e.; 29,900 | 1,180,935 
Arracan, ... a sate a | 15,164 32] ,522 
South-west fronticr including Sumbul-Q | ean clk 
. b0,585 7,627 ,45 
Bengal, Agra or N. W. pore, Chota Nagpore, ke... " | aes aaa 
Provinces & Punjab,...... { Nagpore or Berar, ae oe i 76,432 | 4,650,000 
The Punjab and Kooloo Territory, | T8447 | 9,153,209 
‘Tenasserim Provinces, — ... w..| 29,168 115,431 
| Jhansi, yey ies = 2,532 | 200,000 
The Sunderbunds, &e. 2... wag ...( 6,500 | Unknown. 
El cade deteen Ieee aaclakinr Daly 
{North-w estern Provinces, cluding Delhi, | 72,052 (30,271,885 
; Agra, Benares, &e. 2... Jae aa 
| Butty ‘Territory, Deyrah Dhoou, Kumaon, ate | 
L Gurhwal, &e. ee see sue ro029 eOees 
Total,...  ...}496,118 |90,839,050 
Madras i Regwation Provinces, ve) 116,248 [19,847,305 
= es i Non-Regulation Districts, 2... he 19,444 | 2,454,392 
‘Total, ... .| 135,692 )22,301,697 
‘Bomlne ; Regulation Provinces, —.., is oe| 97,723 | 9,015,534 
Bare De 1 5 Ate ane Non-Regulation Districts, ... 62,342 | 2,093,533 
Total,... .../ 120,065 {11,109,067 
The Eastern Settlements of 
Singapore, Prince of Wales = ss i 1,575 202,540 
Island and Malacca, _... | 
Native States within the) |Hyderabad, Bhopal, Burtpore, Scindias? | ~,. ~~ 
. abads, <enopely 2 , 503,554 188,259 
Presidency of Bengal, am: and Holkar’s Dominions, &c. ~t : ies pawns 
D : ° . a . i 
within the Presidency? Icochin, Mysore, Travancore, &c. ... 51,802 | 4,752,975 
of Madras, gg, ie | 
Do. do. do. of Bombay,|Guzerat, Cutch, Colapore, &e. ee 60,575 |. 4,460,370 
Borin Hus p French (Pondicherry, &c.) —... whe 188 171,217 
oe SESOpean TOSSEss10NS;/ Portuguese (Goa), 2. e- 313,262 
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proves ates. of India. — « 











- British Presidencies... ' - “Division. | . 

_ | a a | (Bengal, Agra and Punjab, Bas ..| 496,118 { 90,889,050 
Score ‘ |) Madras, 20.0 os oe we | 135,692 | 22,801,697 
British Possessions, se 98) 4 Bombay, ae **1120,065 | 11,109,067. 
Eastern Settlements, ae 1,575 | 202,540: 
Bengal,... , @e0 eos eee 503,554 38,259,862 
Native States, ... eee Madras, ... owe : 51,802 | 4,752,975 
| Bombay, eis sa oe ...| 60,575 | 4,460,370 
ae French ahs : a 188 171,217 

Foreien European States. ... i 
‘e) 1g p | Portuguese, ove coe we 1,066 313,262 
Total of India,....../1,379,685/172,410,040 





(4463) INDIA RUBBER, This has already 
been noticed under the head caoutchouc, and its 
scientific relations will now be noticed. India- 
rubber is the common name’of a vegetable com- 
pound which is found in all plants with a milky 
juice. It is also known by the name of Caout- 
chouc. ‘The existence of a milky Juice in many 
plants, which flows from them when thcir tissues 
are wounded, is a fact that has becn familiarly 
known from time immemorial. It is however 
only a matter of recent discovery that this milky 
juice characterises certain families of plants. Al- 
though the great majority of plants which yield 
this juice in abundance are tropical, yet they are 
not without their European representatives. The 
Spurges, Dandelion, and Celandine of , our road- 
sides are instances. The families of plants which 
furnish this milky juice in the greatest abund- 
ance are—Moracee, Euphorbiacee, Artocarpaceg, 
Apocynaced, Cichoracee, Papaveracee, Campanu- 
laceee, and Lobeliacee@. This juice, which is called 
by botanists ‘ the milky juice,’ because it has an 
appearance similar to milk, has also the physical 
constitution of that fluid. It is an aqueous liquid 
charged with soluble matter, in which float glo- 
bules of a substance insoluble in water, and 
which are by their tenuity held in suspension in 
the liquid, but for which they have no affinity, in 
the same manner as butter is held in suspension 
by milk, From the difference of the refractive 
powers of these two substances, each of which 
taken separately would be colourless or transpa- 
rent, arise. the opacity and white colour of the 


the air, received and preserved in close. vessels, 
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it separates itself into two layers, as milk itself 
would do. ‘The watery part very soon has an 
insoluble part floating npon it, which collects 
together aud swims at the top as cream swims 
upon milk, and which forms nearly the half of 
the entire mass. But with these physical re- 
semblances the analogies cease. That which in 
milk and in emulsions produced from seeds col- 
lects on the surface of the aqueous liquor is, pro- 
perly speaking, afatty body, containing oxygen 
in its composition ; while the kind of cream which 
swims upon the milky Juice is a compound of 
carbon aud hydrogen. ‘This substance has long 
becn known to the natives of both the Old and New 
World, in Vfindustan and South America. It 
was not however till the expedition of the French 
academicians to South America in 1735 that its 
properties and nature were made known in Eu- 
rope by a memoir upon it by M. de la Conda- 
mine. This notice excited little attention ; and 
subsequently notices of this substance were sent 
to the French Academy in 1751 by M. Fresnau, 
and in 1768 by M. Macquer. At the latter 
end of the last century and the beginning 
of the present it was brought into England 
in small quantities, where, on account of its 
being used for rubbing out black-lead pencil 
marks, it acquired the name of India-Rubber. 
Although after its application to the water-proof- 


ling of garments its consumption gradually in- 
| crcased,.the importation into the United Kingdom 


in 1830 appears not to have been more than 
50,000 lbs. In 1842 the import of this article 


two: -hence'the compound is properly called a| had increased to between 700,000 and'800,000 
‘milky’. juice.” The analogies which this | Ibs. — 
juice exhibits with the milk of animals and | India-Rubber | ly increas 
vegetable emulsions are seen in the manner in |:one port alone in South Amertca is’ ‘stid now to 


which it acts. whep Jeft to itself. Run out into | 


Ibs. Up to the present time the consumption of 
has prodigiously’ ‘increased ; and 


send to Great Britain nearly 4000 ewts. ‘annually. 
To the large consumption in the United King- 
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dom must be adfled that of America, where the 
application of Caoutchouc has been much more 
general and successful than even in Great Britain. 
The particular species of plants which are 
fowMprocuring India-«Rubber are very 
numerous, anil it is probable that many yield it 
which are not yet known to botanists. The tree 
which supplies most in Continental India is the 
Ficus elastica, a tree belonging to the order Mo- 
race; it is exceedingly abundant in Assam. All 
the species of Ficus yield Caoutchouc to a great- 
er or less extent in their juices, and even the 
Common Fig (Ficus Carica) of Europe contains 
it, Species of. Ficus produce the Caoutchouc 
brought from Java; and F. radula, F. elliptica, 
and F. prinoidos are amongst those mentioned as 
affording a portion of that brought from Ame- 
rica. Next to the Moracee the order Euphor- 


employed fp 


biacee yields the largest quantity of Caoutchouc. 
The Siphonia elastica, a plant found in Gay- 


alla,-Brazil, and extending over a large dis- 


trics of. Central America, yiclds the best kinds 
of India-Rubber that are brought into the 
markets of Europe and America. ‘lo another 
order, Apocynacee, we are indebted for the Ca- 


outchoue which is brought from the islands of 


the Indian Archipelago. The plant which is the 
source of this substance in those distri:te is the 
Urceola elastica, a climbing plant of gry rapid 
growth and gigantic dimensions. A single tree 
is said to yield, by tapping, from 50 to 60 lbs. 
anaually. Many other plants of this order yield 
Caoutchouc, and of those given on good authority 
Wwe may mention—Callophora utilis and Camer- 
arta latifolia, plants of South America; Vahea 
gummafera, in ts and Willughbeia edu- 





dis, in the East Indes. To this order belongs 
the Cow-Tree, or a (Tabernemontana 
utilis), of Tropical America, which yields a milky 
juice that is drunk by the natives of the district 
in which it grows. The Caoutchouc, whilst it is 
in the tissues of the plant, is evidently in a fluid 
condition ; but, after its separation from the other 
fiuid parts, its consistence becomes changed, and 
it forms 4 solid mass similar in its external char- 
acters ta vegetable albumen, In this state it is 
dense and hard, but may be separated and rolled 
aut so.as to form a sheet resefnbling leather. It 
has many. interesting and peculiar properties. 
Insoluble in water and in alcohol, it dissolves in 
ether, in the sulphuret of carbon, the fat oils, 
and the liquid carburets of hydrogen. It is 
soft and elastic at the ordinary temperature, 
but at the temperature, of 2° above the freezing 
point it acquires the hardness of wood. A tem- 
perature of 100° softens it without altering its 


\ 


form, It then unites With itself with the greatest | 
facility, and two pieoes recently cut apart re-uynite 
to discover where 


the junction has taken place. But a higher tem- 


perature, approaching 150°, changes it into an 
adhesive substance, which on cooling does not re- 
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the state of recent: coagulatic 
‘a pulpy coudition Caoutchowc possesses a degree 
adynits of its receiving, by. 
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cover:the primitive properpits of Caoutehouc. In 
» and while still in 









of elasticity which arly 

means of moulds, thedpost varied form. The 
greater part of the CéQutchouc of commerce is 
obtained by the natives of the countries in which 
it is produced in the form of shapeless masses, 
collected at the foot of ‘the tree which has been 
incised or cut for the purpose of extracting the 
juice from it, or solidified. in, a trench made in 
the earth, and coagulated in this rude mould in 


jvoluminous masses, which often resemble the 


trunk of alarge tree. <A part of it however 
possesses Other forms which the rude art of the 
natives attempts to communicate to it. They 
mocel with plastic clay figures of animals, imita- 
tions of the human foot, and pear-shaped 
bodies ; and then dipping these moulds in 
the thickened Caoutchouc, and renewing the 
connection when the first coat is solidified by 
exposure to the air, they obtain, by breaking the 
mould and getting it out in fragments through an 
opening properly arranged, hollow flasks, figures 
of animals, rouch slippers, &e. They thus make 
Caoutchone serve for the manufacture of objects 
for which we ourselves employ animal membranes 
and leather. India-Rubber is obtained. from both 
the Old and New World.’ The East Indies sup- 
plied the original specimens seen in Europe, and 
have ever since been a source of supply to the 
British markets. It comes principally from Java, 
and is often glutinous, and is less esteemed in 
commerce than that furnished by the equatorial 
regions of America. Great quantities of Caout- 
chouc are imported to Europe from Mexico, from 
South America, and especially from the province 
of Para in Brazil. That which comes in the shape 
of bottles is generally preferred ; and when it is 
pure, and the different coats which comprise it 
are well united, it may be employed immediately 
for many purposes. Bnt it often happens that, 
the coats which form the pear-shaped masses are 
badly united. It then becomes necessary, ‘in or- 
der to make use of them,-to work it up by a pro- 
cess of kneading, so as to obtain it in a coherent 
or homogeneous mass. ‘This operation becomes 
especially indispensable when, as most commonly 
happens, the Caontchouc is in large impure mass- 
es, and mixed with sand and the debris of vegeta- 
ble matter. These impurities do not entirely pro- 
ceed from the moulds made inthe earth into, 
which the juice has been allowed to exude, and 
in which it has been left to thicken and solidify ; 
but their quantity and‘their presence between 
the coats of the pyriform masses show that the 
impurity is mainly to be attribyted to fraud. 
The Caoutchouc thus obtained. is not applicable 


to any use until it has undergone a previous pu- 
|rification. ‘The purification’ of the Cabutchouc is 


accomplished by stibmitting the impure Caout- 
chouc to the action of cylinders furnished with 





teeth turning im opposite dirtctions and with: wy- 
detral velocities, wi ich dauge it to undergo:a:kind: 
of: mastication: By. this ‘treatment: the Caouts: 
dhouc bedomes softened without being liquified, 
and a homogent¢ous: mas@me formed which ia eut 
in the form Of ‘rectangem 
again cut, constitute: those small parallelopipe- | 
dons used by draughtsmen to:rub out the marks 
of black lead ‘penvils. “This use was in England 
for ‘a tong time the only one to which this sub: | 
stance ‘was applied, but this limited use was far 
from indicating the extent to which Caoutchoue 
has been employed in the last thirty years, or 
the multiplicity of services it has been called 
upon to perform for sanitary and industrial 
purposes. To rub out pencilmarks, to form 
the rude slippers which seemed well aduapt- 
ed to the Indian toilet, but to which a 
form acceptable in Europe had not been im- 
parted, were in fact the only uses to which Ca- 
outchouc was applied up to 1820. ‘The relations 
of Caeutchouc to the functions of the plants in 
which itis found are not understood. Many 
fallacions views have been offered on this subject. 
Schulze of Berlin, who has written most exten- 
sively on tlis subject, regarded it as a principle 
in the juices of plants analogous to the fibrine of 
the blood, but his views with regard to the milky 
juice of plants and the laticiferous tissue are now 
wenerally allowed to be erroneous. It is not 
improbable that Cacutchouc is formed as the re- 
sult of the deoxidation of cellulose, or some other 
ternary constituent. ‘The chemical composition 
of Caoutchouc is Hydrogen and Carbon. In 
what proportion they exist is not known. When 
distilled, Caoutchouc yields oils which have a 
composition similar to oil of turpentine —C ,, 
H,,orC,,, H,. (Reports af the Great Exrhi- 
bition rf 1851, Class XXVIIL., by Dr. Lankest- 
er: Schleiden, Prisciples of Scientific Botany ; 
Gregory. Handbook of OrganicChemistry.) An In- 
dia Rubbe tree, probably the Ficus elastica, grows 
to some seventy to ninety feet high. Immense for- 
ests of it arefound onthe west side of the 
Burampooter, extending along the Meeree and 
Abor mountains. It is a stately tree—it is said 
some are 100 feet high. ‘The rubber from this 
treé has not answered for exporting from India. 
The expense of making is a mere trifle; but, 
whether it is owing to the tree having been ac- 
customed toa colder climate, or from some 
chemical property in the rubber, it cannot bear 
the treat ‘of a passage’ to Europe. It becomes a 
fluid during the voyage. Otherwise, in cold eli: 
mate,'i¢ is equal to other rubbers.—Bonynge 
America, page 258, pe 
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blocks; which ‘being | 


| Vol. 8, page 228. Indigo of an excellent qus 
has been obtained in the Hast frem, a twinix 


55. It scratches glass. 





IGO. 
The edlodr is white or 


grayish; lustre shining: ‘translucent ; specific 
r@ravity 2.64. [tis ifusibleby. the  blow-pipe, 
and = gelatinises:in’ acidgy:: -Ttoceuts: associate 





with Garnet, Felepar, Fibrolste; anil ornblende. 
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{ndiyo.—The plants which afford Indigo dye 
are grown chicfly in the East and West Indies, in 
the middle regions of America, in Africa and 
Kurépe, and are mostly species of the genera 
Indigofera, lsatis and Nerium, Indigofera ting- 
torta furnishes the chief indigo of commerce, and 
affords in Bengal, Malabar, Madagascar, .the 
Isle of Lrance, and St. Domingo, an article of 
middling quality, but not in large quantity. ,The 
Indigofera disperma, a plant cultivated in. the 
Kast Indics and America, grows higher than the 
preceding, is woody, and furnishes. a saperior 
(ye-stufl. ‘The Guatamala indigo comes from 
this species. udigofera Anil grows in the same 
countries, and also in the West Indies. The 
Indigofera argentea, which flourishes in Affica 
vields little indigo, but it is of an excellent qua- 
lity. According to Mr. Simmonds J. pseudo- 
tenctoria, cultivated in the Kast Indies, furnishes 
the best of all. J. glauca is the Egyptian and 
Arabian species. ‘here are also the cinerea, 
erecta (a native of Guinea), hirsuta, glabra, with 
red flowers, species common to the Hast, and 
several others. ‘The Wrightia tinctoria, of the 
Hast Indies, an evergreen, with white blossoms, 
affords some indigo, as does the /satis dinctoria, 
or Woad, in Europe, ‘and the Polygonum tincto- 
rium, with red flowers, a native of China. Bap- 
tisia tunctoria furnishes a blue dye, and is the 
wild indigo of the United States.—dSimmonds, p. 
453. Plants of other genera are also employed 
for’ obtaining Indigo—as _ Wrightia, (Nerium, 
Roxb.) dtinctorta, Marsdewia tenctoria, Galega — 
tinctoria, but especially the first two. Dr. Ban- 
croft [vol. i. p. 190] also adduces Spilanthes 
tincloria, Seabiosa suecisa, Chesranthus fenestra- 
lis; alsoa species of Dignonia and. a Zaberno- 
montana, on}be African coast, with Amarpha 


fruticosa and Saphora tinctoria, as all, yielding 
a blue dye, or coarse sorts of indigo.-——ng.. Qye. 








aie Room dye. of Assam, and the Chinese obtain a 
in granular’ masses.’ It*has a hardness 5'5 to! blue dye from.the Ruellia.. indi 





gtica, another 
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species of this genus, a8 also from: the. Isatés 
tadigotica of Mr. Fortune, Rs 


-Bources of supply.+—-Indigo is at present grown 
for commercial ‘purposes: chiefly in--Bengal, and 
the other prowinces of that Presidency; from the 
20th tothe 3Qth deg. of north latitude ; in thePro- 
vince of Tinnevelly, Cuddapah and the two Arcots 
in the Madras Presidency ; in Java, in the largest 
of the Philippine islands, in Gautemala, Carac- 
cas, Central America and Brazil: Bengal 1s, 
however, the chief mart for imdigo, and the 
quantity produced in other places is comparative- 
ly inconsiderable. It is also still cultivated in 
gome of the West India islands, especially St. 
Domingo, but not. in large quantities. Indigo 
grows wild in several parts of Palestine, but at- 
tention seems not to have been given to its cul- 
tivation or collection. On most parts of the 
eastern and western coasts of Africa, it is indige- 
nous; at Sierra Leone, Natal, and other places 
it is found abundant.— Stumonds. 

 History.— Indigo was known to, and in con- 
stant use amongst the Greeks and Romans ; an| 
is mentioned especially by Arrian in his Periplas 
as imported by way of Kgypt from the country 
in the vicinity of the Indus, .The Venetians, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and subsequently the 
English imported indigo amongst othergarticles 
of the dye and dry-saltery trade. Hays in the 
seventeenth century we find this article becom- 
ing one of increasing consumption among the 
5 Ws ; so much so indeed as to interfere serious- 
ly-with the trade in woad. 





So jealous were the 
atithorities of that age of any commercial mnova- 
tion,“of any encroachment upon vested wights, 
that, ik the year 1654, the use of this. article, 
which was'@alled ‘the Devil’s dye,” was stisictly 
forbidden withittthe Austrian dominions, by wmn- 
perial. proclamation. “Not content with this ex- 
extremely conservative measure, 
of Nuremberg compelled the dyers of 
to take oath each year, that they would em- 
ploy no indigo in their work. Despite im- 
perial edicts and Nurembergers’ oaths, this dye 
continued to find favour generally throughout 
Europe ; and indifferent as was the article pro- 
duced: in those days, the trade became one of 
considerable value until the close of the seven- 
teenth centary, when they were driven from the 
European markets by the active competition of 


the good people 


the West Indian planters and the colonists of 


America. Subsequently, however, when the States 
declared their independence, 


articles, the E. I. Company resumed their deal- 


ings in it, and by giving all the encouragement | p 


in their power, not only to native but to Kuropean 


planters, they succeeded, after a number of years, | p 
| the plant, and: 


in establishing. the manifacture: of indigo on 
such a firm footing, that the Bengal article now 


ranks the highest in public estimation, having 
foirly driven all competition fam the field. 
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their city ) 





and the eulture 
of the West Indiaw‘plant was neglected for other 
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manvfacturesof indige in: British India. would 


m,| have arrived:. at ite present, abate +08... prosperity. 
but: for: . the: spirit: e' ' ih AG ob 


ay: the. Directors,.of 







the East India Compaity:who, in the, teeth.of 


losing markets, contifmed,to::..make,-extensive 
purchases of the article fxom. the. Huropean 
planters, shipping their. investment. te a...certain 
loss; until, after a-series of vears, the agriculture 
of the plant, and the chemistry of the sanuiac- 
ure, became so thoroughly investigated,. and re- 
ceived so many improvements, as. to place the 
trade beyond the necessity for any- further fos- 
tering. ‘The. first; or London East India Com- 
pany, carried ona very profitable trade in this 
dye for upwards of a ceutury ; purchasing it 
from the native makers at about .a shillisg the 
pound, and sclling it at five times that price. 
Between the years 1664 and 1694 their.imports 
of the article into Great Britain did not exceed 
60,000 Ibs. annually. In those days the seat of 
the native manufacture of indigo of the finest 
quality was at Agra. Lahore contributed a good 
article, as did the Golcoada country. The inte- 
rior sorts came from Surat, Berampoor, Indore, 
Oude, and Bengal’ At the present time the 
finest indigo is manufactured in the Bengal pre- 
sidency, where it has been found that both soil 
and season are highly favourable to the culture 
and «evelopment of the plant. A considerable 
quantity, about 4,000 chests, is produced in and 
about the vicinity of Madras, some of which is of 
superior quality. ‘Lowards the close of the last 
century, say in 1786, the shipments of in- 
digo to Great Britain amounted to 245,000 
lbs. Shortly after that period. the atten- 
tion and capital of English cultivators were turned 
towards the article, as already related ; and we find 
the results of this enterprise in the statement of 


le | exports to all parts of the world, but mainly to 


England : this gives the quantity for 1795 as 
2,644,710 Ibs. ; for 1799, at 4,571,420 Ibs. ; 


for 1810, at 5,520,874 lbs. ; and for 1848-9, 


at 9,920,000 lbs., of which three-fourths were to 
Great Britain.— Capper’s Three Presidencies, p.2, 
The quality of indigo depends upon the species 
of the plant, its ripeness, the soil and climate of 
its growth, and the mode of manufacture. The 
Kast India, and Brazilian indigo arrives in Eng- 
land packed in chests, the Gnatemala in ox-hides, 
called .serons. The indigo imported from. the 
western hemispheve was for some time considared 
superior in quality to that of the Kast. Its. culti- 
vation, however, has been neglected, and, the 
Bengal indigo is preferred at present to any.im- 
orted from South America, where it ig now only 
cultivated by: the Braziliang and Colombians. . if 
ropes. etteniion. were paid-to the cultivation of 

+o the preparation of the dye, it is 
very likely partof that.important trede would be 
brought back. Iti thrives best in. spoist: climate, 
and the-iaterier of Guiana, chiefly: newly-olearad 








land,;.. would be well: .adapted dor it.) The. late | land ix good yields nearly ‘as largela: evap awn 


Mr, Dualop. (1° Travels: . in: Central Ame|rion) hew-sown field. Z When the ‘plant: is ready for 

gives an: interesting deseription, which, at the jymaufacturing, a numberof men: are collected, 

risk of repetition in somgspoints, I shall give-en-| each of whous is either ‘provided. with, or: brings 

tire....{ Several. vessels gy nerally; arrive at the | his own mule. or horse,:if-he has offe: Pwo men 

Union fom. Douth Amevios,.at the -time of the always vO together, cut the plant, then about the 

peviodical . fairs, where nearly all. the indigo the | height of full-grown red clover; and take ‘it to 
only produce. of, any importance), is disposed.of;; the vats, which are large tanks made of brick and 
formerly it reached :41,000 bales, but at. present lime, holding: at least 1,000 gallons, ‘ahd some as 
it.does. not, at mest..exceed 3,000) bales of 150 much as 10,000. Into these the’ plant is thrown 
lbs..;each. The indigo : well known in Europe till they are nearly full, when weichts are put above 
by. the. name of, Guatemala. indigo, was never | it to prevent its floating, and the: vats filled with | 
cultivated, . in that province. (in the same man- water till it covers the mass of the indigo plant. 

ner as. nota grain of the Llonduras -cochineal After remainiug from twelve to twenty-four: hours 
is grown there), being entirely grown in the according to the state of the plant, weather, and 
state of San Salvador, in the vicinity of San other clrcumtances (the thine required beinw de- 
Miguel, San Vicenti, and the city of. Salva- termuned by the color which the water assurhes), 
dor, with the exception of a sinall quantity of | the herb is taken out, and the water beaten avith 
very superior quality grown in the state of Nica- puddles in the very small vats, ancl ‘by a wheel 
ragua, and a few bales in Costa Riea, which is suspended above and turned by men or horses ‘in 
all conswmed in the State. Under the govern- | the larger ones, till it changes from a green color, 
meut of Spain, the produce of the state of San which it has acquired cre the removal of the herb, 
Salvador alone had reached 10,000 bales, and | toa fine blue, when it. is allowed to stand for 
that of Nicaragua 2,000 ; the produce of San | some hours till the coloring matter has settled to 
Salvador in £820 two years before its indepen- | the bottom of the tank, a process which is vener- 
deuce, beng 8,328 bales. But since 1822) the ally hastened by throwin mM an infusion of cer- 
annual produce had gradually declined, and in tatu herbs — to facilitate its settlement, or as the 
1846 it did not execed 1,60) to 1,200 bales, | uatives term it curdle (cuajur) the colored water. 
nearly all the indigo estates being abandoned, | As soon as all the color has settled, the water is 
pitly, no doubt, from the great fall in the price | drawn olf, aud the blue, which is of the consis- 
of the article, but more on account of the impos- | teney of thick mud, is taken out of the vat and 
sibility of gebling laborers to work steadily. ‘The spread upon cotton, or-coarse woollen cloth, ‘and 
plant cultivated in Central America for the man-| dried in the sun. | The color in a great Ineasure 
ulacture of indigo, is the trieunial plant, sup- depends upon removing the herb exactly at tide 
posed to be a native of America ; but there is proper time, aud upon properly beating the water, 
also an indigenous perennial plant, aboimding in | neither too long, nor too short. Unless these pro- 
many parts of Central Aincrica, which produces | cesses are properly performed,: the indigo will 
indigo of a very superior quality, but gives! not be of first-rate quality ; but some estates will 
less than..half the weight which is produced | never produce the best indigo, whatever care may 
by the cultivated species. ‘lhe ground for sow- | be bestowed on the manufacture. A mansana, 
lug the indigo seed is prepared in Apiil, — | of 100 yards square, which is nearly two British 
a piece of good forest. land near one of| statute acres, produces. generally about 100 to 
the towns being selected, a part is cut to make | 120 lbs. of indigo, the carmage and cutting 
a rude fence, and the remainder burnt, which is| of the herb costing abont twenty dollars, 
casily accomplished, as everything is very dry at| and the cleaning of the field and all other 
that season ;.and the ground is afterwards scrateh- expenses connected with it, including the manu- 
ed with. two sticks, fastened . crosswise, to re- |.facture of the indigo, about as much more. 
semble somewhat. the shape of a plough, aud the | The indigo of Central America is not put into 
seed scattered over it by hand. The rainy season | moulds when drying, as that of Bengal, but’ is 
always commences early in, May, and the indigo | allowed to remain in the rough shape in which it 
ig xeady. for cutting about the. middle of July, | dries, and without further preparation is ready for 
taking about.twe and a half months to come to | baling and exportation. The bales are general] 

perfection... The growing crop somewhat resem- | made up in 150 lbs. each, and the qtality is 
bles lucerne, and is in. the best state for making | classed by numbers, from 1 to 9: Nos. | to'3 
indigo, when it. becomes -@overed. with a sort of | being of the quality called codres in Europe ; Nos. 
greenish farina. ‘The crop of the first year.is| 4 to 6 of that called cordes, ‘and ‘Nos. 7 to 9 of 
small,.and, sometimes. not. worth manufacturing ; | that ealled flores; Nos. 1to G do: Hot at*present 
that. of the second year is the best, and the third | pay the expenses of manufacture, -ttd are“never 
is also very good, if it-hag been carefully weeded ; | intentionally made. No doubt, with a ttle more 
but many Andiga fields have lasted. more than ten | skill in the manufacture, the whele might, as’ in 
years. without being . re-sown, ..as the :seed which Bengal, be made of the quality: “calted flores ; but 
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race of people inhibit Central America. At pre- 
sent about one half of the indigo produced is 


under Ne. 7, and as the cultivation is said: not. 





to pay at the. present priecs—-and, indeed,,bardly 
can be supposed. to.compete with Bengal, a coun- 
try where, labor. is so, much. ..cheaper, and 
capital — abuadant——it: is probable, that the 
cultivation will .shortly be, entirely abandon- 
ed, unless-the priceshould again rise in. Kurope.” 


In 1846, 21,933 lbs. of indigo were exported 
from Angostura, The following particulars were 
contributed to Simmonds’ ‘‘ Colonial Maya zine,” 
by the late Dr. Edward Binns, of Jamaica :— 
The species generally cultivated is the J. dinctoria, 
which requires a rich moist-soil and warm weather. 
The seed, which is at first sight not unlike coarse 
gunpowder, is sown three or four inches deep, in 
straight lines, twelve or fifteen inches apart. 
The shoots appear above ground in about a 
week ; at the end of two months the plant flowers, 
when it is fit for cutting, whichis done with a 
pruning knife. It must be mentioned that great 
care is requisite in weeding the indigo field when 
plants first shoot through the earth. In the 
State of St. Salvador, large vats made of maho- 
gany, or other hard wood, are constructed for the 
reception of the plant, where it is allowed to 
undergo maceration and fermentation. 
short time the water becomes greenish, ani* emits 
a strong pungent sinell, while carbonic acid gas 
is freely evolved. In about twenty-four hours 
it is runoff into large flat vessels, and stirred 
about until a blue scum appears, when additional 
ieee is added, and the blue flakes sink to the 

tom. ‘The supernatant water has now acquir- 
ed a yellowish tinge, when it is run off carefully, 
andthe blue deposit or sediment put into bags 
to drain. It is subsequently dried in the shade, 
or sometimes in the sun, then placed in cotton 
bags and carried to the indigo fair, or forwarded 
to the city of Guatemala. The Kast Indian mode 
of manufacturing the indigo differs materially, 
and many suppose it preferable to the Salvador. 
It consists in steaming the fermented mass 10 
large pipes enclosed in huge boilers. I am inclin- 
ed to believe this to be the most economical, if not 


the best way.of manufacturing indigo. From Guate-. 


mala alone,it is computed that from 6,000 to 8,000 
serons of indigo are exported annually; while 
San Miguel, Chalatenaugo, Tejulta, Secatecolnea, 
St. Vancent, Sensuntepepe, not only, it is said, 
produce « larger: quantity, but the four-last men- 
tioned places have the advantage as to quality. 
The Belize Advertiser stated some time since, that 
the value of this dye from one State in 1830 
produced 2,000,000 dollars, . the minimum of an 
immense sum which has been. most unjustly and 


unwisely wrested from the people of Jamaica, and 
the West India ialands. Bridges (“ Annals of : 


Jamaica,” p. 584, Append.), speaking of the vast 
returns of an indigo plantation, . says, “ The 
labour of a single negro W uld often bring to tis 
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owner £30. sterling per canatin-clear~profit,—« 


‘sum which.was' at the time: the laborer's highest 
price. It:oontinued the: staple of Jamaica till 


an intolerable tax oppressed it, while its priee was 
lowered bythe .-competition of other  ocolontes. 
jately declined: throughout 
them all, but nowhere so:rapidly as here; ° The 
financial error was quickly: discovered ,—a reme+ 
dy was attempted by a bounty; but it- came:too 
late, the plantations were thrown up, and’ the 
planters, attracted by the temporary gain, abus- 
ed the tardy boon; by introducing, as of. their 
own growth, large quantities of foreign indigo.” 
As Bridges may be said in this passage to be 
merely a commentator on Edwards, who has en- 
tered more largely upon the subject, I shall con- 
dense from the latter, statements connected. with 
the manufacture and decay of this branch of in- 
dustry, once the staple of Jamaica. Edwards 
(“West Indies,” vol. ii, p. 275, 2nd_ edition) 
reckons three kinds of indigo—the wild, Gua- 
temala, and French. The first is the hardest, 
and the dye extracted from it of the best quality 
as regards colour and grain; but one or other of 
the two species is commonly preferred by the 
planter, as yielding a greater return. Of these 
the French surpasses the Guatemala in quantity, 
but yields to it in fineness of grain and beauty 
of color. ‘The indigo thrives almost on any land, 
though the richest soils produce the most luxu- 
riant plants, and the longest dry weather will 
not kill it. ‘The cultivation and manufacture our 
author thus describes : —‘ The land being prepar- 
ed, trenches, two or three inches in depth, are 
made by the hoe. These are ten or twelve inches 
asunder. The seeds are then strewed in the 
trenches by the hand, and slightly covered with 
mould. When the plants shoot, they are care- 
fully weeded, and kept constantly clean, until 
they rise high enough to cover the ground. A 
bushel of seed is sufficient for four or five acres. 
The best season for planting is March; but if 
the land be good, it may be sown at any time, 
and in three months the plants attain maturity. 
In seasonable situations, they have four cuttings 
in the year. The subsequent growths from the 
plants ripen in six or eight weeks; but the pro- 
duce diminishes after the second cutting, so that 
the seeds should be sown every setond year. A 
snecies of grub, or worm, which infests the plant 
on the second year is avoided by chatiging the 
soil ; or, in other words, by a rotation of crops. 
The produce per acre of the fitet cutting is about 
60 lbs. It is nearly as much in North America ; 
but when the thermometer falls to sixty, the re- 
turns are very uncertain, that degree of heat be- 
iug too low for the necessary vegetation, macera- 
tion, and fermentation. The yieldings for the 
subsequent euttings somewhat: diminish ; but in 
Jamaica and St: Domingo, if the land .is new, 
about 300 Ibs. per acre of the second quality 
may be-expected annually from all the oattings 
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together; and-four negroes ‘are sufficient to 'tar- 
ry-on the cultivation of five-acres, besides doing 
other.oceasional work, su 





The process for obtaining : 
the same author, was ‘conducted through the 
means of two cisterns, ‘the one elevated ‘above 
the other, in the manner’ of steps. The higher, 
Which was also the longer, was named the sleeper 
—its dimensions sixteen feet square and two ahd 
a halfin depth. The second, into which ‘the 
flaid was discharged, was ‘called the dattery; it 


was’ abont: twelve feet square, and four and a 


half. in depth, These cisterns were of stone: 
but strong timber answered remarkably well. 
There was also a lime-vat, six feet square and 
four-feet deep, the plug of which was at least eight 
inches from the bottom. This was for the pur- 
pose of permitting the lime to subside, before 
the lime-water was withdrawn. The plants then 
being ripe, or fit for cutting, were cut with reap- 
ing-hooks, or sickles, a few inches from the 
ground —six was the minimum—and_ placed by 
strata in the sleeper, until it was abvut three 
parts full. ‘They were then pressed with boards, 
either loaded with weights or wedged down, so 
as to prevent the plants from floating loosely : 
and as much water was admitted as they would 
imbibe, until it covered the mass four or five in- 
ches deep. In this state it was allowed to fer- 
ment until the water had extracted the pulp. To 
know when this had heen thoroughly effected, 
required extreme attention and great practical 
knowledge; for if the fluid were drawn off too 
soon, much of the pulp was left behind; and if 
the fermentation continued too long, the tender 
tops of the plants were decomposed, and the 
whole crop lost. Wher the tincture or extract 
was received in the battery, it was agitated or 
churned until the dye, began to granulate, or 
float in little flakes upon the surface. This was 
accomplished at one period in Jamaica by pad- 
dles, worked by manual labor, and, in the 
French islands, by buckets or cylinders, worked 
by long poles ; but subsequently —that is, at the 
time Edwards wrote—convenient apparatus was 
constructed, the levers of which were worked by 
a cog-wheel, kept in motion by a horse or mule. 
When the fluid had been churned for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, a small quantity was examined 
im @ cup or plate, and if it appeared curdled, or 
coagulated, nronaly impregnated lime-water was 
gradually added, mt only with a view to. promote 
separation, but to prevent decomposition. Browne 
remarks (“ Civil and Nat. Hist. of Jamaica,” 
art, “f Indigo”), the planters “ must carefully 
distinguish the different stages of this part of 
the operation also, and attentively examine the 


“Ppearance and colour'as the work advances,—. 
for the grain “passes gradually from'a greenish to 


a fine purple, which is the: sroper color when the 
liquor 18 sufficiently torkedwntoo smail a degree 









ciént to reimburse the: 
expences: of their maintenance and ° elothing.” 
“the dye, according to 
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of agitation leaving ‘the indigo green een and Contec, 
‘while too’ vigorous'an'uetion brings it to be al- 


‘host black.” The ‘liqdor being then, as we shalt 
suppose, properly worked and “pranulaticn ésta- 
blished, it was left undist 





urbed until the flakes 
settled at the bottom, when the” liquer was 
drawn off, and the sediment (which is the indigo) 
placed in little bags, to drain; after’which it was 
carefully packed in small sqtiate boxed, and ‘suf- 
fered to dry gradually in the shade.: ‘Such is the 
account, nearly word for word, which ‘Edwards 
gives of the mode of manufactii‘ing: indigo. I 
shall now quote his remarks upon the outlay and 
gain upon the article verbatim.—" To what has 
been said above of the nature of the:plant suit- 
ing itself to every soil, and producing four cut- 
tings in the year, if we add the cheapness of the 
buildings, apparatus, and labor, and the great 
value of the commodity, there will seem but }it- 
tle cause for wonder at the splendid accounts 
which are transmitted down to us concerning 
the great opulence of the first indigo-planters. 
Allowing the produce of an acre to be 300 lbs., 
and the produce no more than 48. per pound, 
the gross profit of only twenty acres will be 
£1,200, produced by the labor of only sixteen 
negroes, and on capital in land and buldings 
scarce deserving consideration.” Yet, notwith- 
standing this statement, the author informs us 
afterwards that he knew, in the course of eigh- 
teen years’ residence in the West Indies, up- 
wards of twenty persons who tried to re-esta- 
blish indigo manufaetories, but failed. ‘This ap- 
pears strange, since it is plain that what has 
once been done can be done again, but especial- 
ly in the manufacture of an article requiring a 
capital so very small in proportion to the profits 
as almost to tempt the most cautious and the 
most timid man to embark in it. I quote the 
following passage from the same author, for the 
purpose of showing the very loose manner in 
which statements are made on the. authority of 
others, who are as incompetent to decide the mer- 
its of a question as the party himself chroni- 
cling their opinion. Speaking of the twenty 
‘unfortunate indigo-planters, our author thus 
| writes —‘ Many of them were men of foresight, 
knowledge and property. That they failed is 
certain ; but of the causes of their FAILURE I con- 
Jess I can give no satisfactory account. I was 
told that disappointment tiod close upon their 
heels at every step. At one time the fermentation 
was too long continued, at another the liquor 
was drawn off too soon : now the pulp was not 
duly granulated, and now it was worked too 
much. To these inconveniences, for which prac- 
tice would doubtless have found a remedy; were 
added others of a much greater magnitude—the 
‘mortality of the negroes, from thé vapour of fer- 
mented liquor (an alarming cifciimstance, that, 
‘Tam informed, both by the Frenok and English 
planters, constantly attends: the process), the 
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failuve ofthe seasons; antl the ravages. of ‘the | 
worn. These,’ OF - some. ot thease evils; drove: 
them atlencth to other pursuits; where» 4 Hitusbry: 
might fiad a sarer hecompense:’ “(po 289° The 
faliacy of much-of this: requires no eomment,'. as 
it must atrike‘even the most careless  reader,— 
for if the so-called indige-grewers did ot 
know the process of manufacturing the eommo- 
dity, then: ut. could not be ‘surprising that they 
failed. Thus the cause of their failure required 
no comment, and no explanation. Were a plough- 
man teken from the ‘field and placed at the helm 
of a ship, and the vessel in consequence wrecked, 
would any one be astonished but at the folly of 
those who placed him there ? This was the case 
with the indigo-growers,—they attempted what 
they did not understand, and, consequently, lost 
their labor and.their money. ‘Thre mortality of 
tlie negroes employed, stated as another rea- 
son for abandoning the attempt, requires & 
somewhat more lengthy notice. [ can brief: 
ly say, that I have learned that in the Cen- 
tral States of America, deaths among indigo- 
laborers are not more frequent than in other 
branches of tropical industry ; aud 1 never heard 
or have read that the oriainal growers complain. 
ed of the mortality attending the progress. The 
truth is, that this statement is not fowhled on 
fact. ‘There is nothing whatever im tl4 manu- 
facture of indigo, either in the eultivation or the 
granulation, or even the maceration and fermen- 
tation of the plant, which is directly or indlirect- 
ly, per se, injurious to human life. 1 have cer- 
tainly never seen the indigo plant macerated on 
a large scale ; but I have myself steeped much 
of it in water, and allowed it even to rot, and 
found nothing in the mass differing in any mark- 
ed degree from decomposed vegetable matter. 
It seems to me that this idea of the manufactnre 
of indigo being especially inimical to human hfe. 
is as wnfounded as the belief, even by Humboldt, | 
up to‘a-very recent period, that none of the Ce- | 
realia would grow in tropical climates. In con-| 
varsing with an old gentleman in Jamaica, some | 
twelve years since, who had tried the mantfac- 
ture of indigo, and with every prospeet of suc- 


cess, bat abandoned it, as he confessed, for the! 



























cultivation of ithe sugar cane, since it was then 
more profital e, he’ suggested the solution, that 


as the manufacture was light work, probably 
aged and debilitated, in place of youthful and 
vigorous slaves, avere t00 frequently employed im 
the process—hesiee the mortatity. ‘This may be 
correct to a certain extent ; but { am -also in- 
clined to think that another cause of mortality 
might be found in the mode and manner in which 
the negro was fed and clothied,-and not because 
aged persons were ‘exclusively ‘engaged in the 
rianufacture: I believe Imay state, without fear 
of contradiction, that the real catiee of: the dectine. 
and consequent abandonment of the:indigo plant 
was the monstrous duty levied upon it by the 





English government: 


| pealed, and a bounty some time 


ready:stated:an the-extrant fram: soT Ue able. 
the canse‘otthe-failuadtof thevatiempt-to iene 






| it, over and abovethe pegtons WetAVve given, Was 


the greater temptation‘te,embark. capital sa:auger. 
plantations, —the West: Indies enjoying Br RAONO 
poly in this article, while-they: hedcompetitorawa 
the Southern States-of. America inithe other. aah: 
have, - therefore, nO: hesitation ‘in.-saylag, thats 
with a trifling capital, -wnder ¢prudent manage- 
ment, indigo might: be cultivated te.a very great, 
extent, and-with considerable profit, eve «ROMs: 
‘n Jamaica. But the adventarer is.not, to.expect — 
to count his gains, as the original growers. did, 
by thousands ; he must be content — with » bunds. 


yeds, if not fifties ; for at the present day. every 


is laden with difficulties, .en- 
obstructed by compe- 
however, which 


branch of industry 
cumbered by taxation, and 
tition. ‘There are two objections, 
| have not removed,—1 allude to “ the failure of 
the seasons and the ravages of the worm.” Very 
little need be said to combat these. Seasons. are. 


mutable, and the same Heaven that frowns this 
year on the labors of the husbandman, may smile 


the next ; 
the worm” may be found in the mutation of the 


while a remedy for the “ ravages of 


soil, the destruction of the grub, or the rotation 
of crops,—accessories to success which seem not 
to have entered into the vocabularies of the 
twenty pseudo indigo-growers, ~ many of them 
men of knowledge, foresight and property.” The 
following passage from Bryan Kdwards ww cor- 
roborate much that | have endeavoured | to en- 
forec. It furnishes not only a solution which 
has been hinted at before, of the enigma why 
indigo ceased to be cultivated in Jamaica, but 
also an incentive to re-introduee the culture. He 
says (p, 444), “tt is a remarkable and well- 
known circumstance, after the cultivation . of in- 
digo was suppressed Qy an exorbitant duty of 
near £20 the hundred-weight, Great Britain was 
compelled to pay her rivals and. enemies 
£20,000 annually for this commodity; 90 e8- 
sential to a great variety of her most. important 
manufactures, At length, the duty, being Te. 
after substituted. 
the States of Georgia and, South . 
Chrolina entered upon, and , succeeding in the 
culture of this valuable plant, supplied at: afar 
cheaper rate than the. Freneb and Spaniards {yer 
ceiving too. our manufactures: 12. payment). not 
only the British consuraption, bus, also enabled 
Great Britain to exporé a eure Hs-eat aa advan. 
ed price ta foreign: “‘aavkets: lt vie theretors 
plain that: the manufacture of indigo was. lost 40. 
Jamaica, not-from anyrditiculty in growing tba, 
plant, or from any: loas-of, life attending the:pro-: 
cess of manufacturing: it, bak dom dhe: rnigous- 
that nowy: W Ved) WO uty ee CX1StB,: it, aes i he 
agnn cultivated -with great advantage. .;“The cul- 
tivation of indigo: has. been ropentedly sattampted. 


in its place, 
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+n Cuba, but never with arach success ; although, 
the shrub called the-Xiquilite, from which . jt 1s, 


é 


island, -but more-especially towards. the eastern 
extremity. The first asileria, or manufactory of 


indigo, wes established in 4795,.under the pat-; 
yonage of the Ayentamento of. the , Havana, who., 
made an advance of 3,500 dollars, . without in- 
terest, to the party engaging in. the speculation, : 
in order to. encowrage the enterprise ; but the. 
undertaking proved unsuccessful, and the same: 
fate has befallen every. subsequent attempt to in- 


troduce this branch of industry. In 1827, the 
whole produce amounted only to 56 arobas. In 
1837 the imports of indigo greatly exceeded 
the exports ; the former having amounted to 
121,350 lbs.,-and the latter to 82,890 bs. In 
1833, 5,184 lbs. reached the United Kingdom 
{rom the Havana, and in 1843, 62,675 Ibs. In 
1826, British Honduras exported 358,552 lbs. ; 
in 1830, 2,650 serons ; in 1844, 1,247 serons ; 
and in 1845, 1,052 serons. The indigo shrub 
ss one of the most common bushes in ‘Trinidad, 
where it grows wild on almost all the indifferent 
soils. In 1783, there were several plantations 
and manufactories of indigo established in ‘Tri- 
nidad : these were subsequently abandoned, on 
account of a suppositiou that they were unheal- 
thy. Prior to 1783, the colonists had a kind of 
simple process by which they extracted sufficient 
coloring matter to serve domestic consuinption. 
‘his process is at present unknown, hence all 
the indigo used there is imported from Europe, 
although the plant from which it can be made 
vegetates in every direction. In 1791 Hayti 
imported 930,016 Jbs. of indigo, while in 1804 
the exports had dwindled to 35,400 tbs.  Indi- 
go, as I have already stated, was once a most 
important crop in South Carolina, some attention 
has recently again been given to it by an indivi- 
dual or two in Louisiana, and the enterprise is 
said to promise success : enough might undoubt- 
edly be raised in the United States to supply 
the home market. Some indigo produced at 
Baton Rouge was pronounced to have been equal 
to the best Caraccas, which sells at two dollars 
per pound ; and the gentleman who cultivated 
it remarks, that one acre of ground there, well 
cultivated, will yield from 40 to 60 lbs. ; that it 
requires only from July to Oetober for cultivat- 
ing it ; that there is not cognected with it one- 
third of the expense or time that is generally re- 
quired for the cultivation of cotton. I take the 
following from Smyth's “Tour in the United 
States.” ‘ This plant is somewhat like the fern 


when grown, and when young is hardly distin- 


guishable from lucern grass, its leaves in general 
are pinnated, and terminated by.a single lobe ; 
the flowers consist of five leaves, and are of the 
papilionaceous kind, the. uppermost: petal being 
longer and rounder than the rest, and lightly far- 
rowed on the side, the lower ones are short and 
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is formed the style; whieh afterwards becomes a 
pod containing the .seeds. “‘‘They cultivate. 
three sorta of Indigo. in Carolina, which de- 


mand the same variety of, soils. First, the 
French or Hispaniola. indigo, which striking 
a jong tap xoot. will only flourish ina deep 
rich soil, and. therefore, thuogh excellent in 
sort, is not so much, cultivated in the mari- 
time parts of the State, which. are generally, 
sandy, but it is produced in great perfection one. 
hundred miles backwards; it is neglected too on 

another account, for it hardly bears a winter so. 
sharp as that of Carolina. The second sort, 
which is the false Guatemala, or true Bahamas, 
bears the winter better, is a more tall and vigo- 
rous plant, is raised in greater quantities from 
the same compass of ground, is content with the 
worst soil in the country, and is therefore more, 
cultivated than the first sort, though inferior in 
the quality of its dye. ‘‘ ‘The third sort is the 
wild indigo which is indigenous here ; this, as 
it is a native of the country, answers the pur- 
poses of the planter best of all, with regard to 
the hardiness of the plant, the easiness of the 
culture, and the quantity of the produce. Of 
the quality there is some dispute not yet settled. 
amongst the planters themselves; nor can they 
distinctly tell when they are to attribute the 
faults of their indigo to the nature of the plant, 
to-the seasons, which have much influence upon 
it, or to some defect in the manufacture. “ The 
time of planting the indigo is generally after the 
first rains succeeding the vernal equinox; the 
seed is sown in small straight trenches, about 

eighteen or twenty inches asunder: when it 1s 

at its height, it is generally eighteen inches tall. 
It is fit for cutting, if all things answer well, in 
the beginniay of July. ‘Towards the end of 
August a second eutting is obtained, and if they 
have a mild autumn, there is a third cutting at 
Michaelmas. ‘I'he indigo land must be weeded 
every day, the plants cleansed from worms, and 
the plantation attended with the greatest care 
and diligence. About twenty-five hands may 
manage a plantation of fifty acres, and complete 

the mannfacture of the drug, besides providing 

their own necesssary subsistence and that of the 

planter’s family. ‘Each acre yields, if the 

land be very good 60 or 70 Ibs. weight of indigo : 

at a medium the produce is 50 Ibs. This how- 

ever, is reckoned by many skilful planters but, 
a very indifferent crop. ‘“ When the plant is 

beginning to ‘blossom it is fit for cutting, and 

when cut, great, eare ought to be taken. to bring: 
it to the steeper without pressing OF | shaking it, 


° ® 


as great part of the beauty of the indigo depends 
upon the fine farina, which adheres to the leaves 
of-thie plant. The apparatus for making indigo 
is inconaiderable and not expensive, for besidgs 
a pump, the whole consists only of vats and tubs 
of cypress. wood, common, aad cheap in this 
HO 
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country. “The indigo, when cut, is first laid‘in 
a vat, about twelve or fourteen feet long and 
four feet deep, to the height of about fourteen 
inches, to macerate and digest ; then this vessel, 
which is called the steeper, is filled with’ water ; 
the whole having lain from about twelve to six- 
teen hours, according to the weather, ‘begins to 
ferment, swell, rise, and grow sensibly warm. 
At this time spars of wood are run across, to 
mark the highest point of its ascent ; when it 
falls below this mark, they judge that the fer- 
mentation has attained its due pitch, and begins 
to abate ; this directs the manager to open a cock, 
and let off the water into another vat, which is 
called the beater ; the gross matter that remains 
in the first vat is carried off to manure the ground, 
for which purpose it is excellent, and now cut- 
tings are put i, as long as the harvest of the 
tveed continues. When the water, strongly im- 
pregnated with the particles of indigo, has run 
into.the second vat or beater, they attend with a 
sort of bottomless buckets, with long handles, 


to work and agitate it, when it froths, ferments, 


and rises above the rim of the vessel that contains 
it. To-allay this violent fermentation, oil is 
thrown in as the froth rises, which instantly 
sinks it. When this beating has continued for 
twenty, thirty, or thirty-five minutes, _ actording 
to the state of the weather (for in coo. weather it 
requires the longest continued beating), a small 
muddy grain begins to be formed; the salts 
and other particles of the plant united, dissolved 
and before mixed with the water, are now re- 
united together, and begin to granulate. To 
discover these particles the better, and to find 
when the liquor is sufficiently beaten, they take 
up some of it from time to time on a plate, or in 
a glass ; when it appears in a hopeful condition, 
they let loose some lime water from an adjacent 
vessel, gently stirring the whole, which wonder- 
fully facilitates the operation ; the indigo granu- 
lates more fully, the liquor assumes a purplish 
color, and the whole is troubled and muddy ; it 
is now suffered to settle: then the clearer part 
is permitted to run off into another succession of 
vessels, from whence the water is conveved away 
ns fast as it clears on the top, nntil nothing re- 
mains buta thick mud, which is put into bags of 
coarse linen. These are hung up and left for 
some time until the moisture is entirely drained 


off. ‘ To‘finish the drying, this mud is turned 


out of the’ bags, and worked upon boards of some 
porous timber, With 'a wooden spatula : it is fre- 
quently exposed to the morning ani evening sun, 
but for a short time only; and then it is put 
into boxes or frames, whichis called the curing, 
exposed again to the sun in the same cautious 
manner, until, with great labor and attention the 
operation is finished, and the valuable drug fit- 
ted for the market. The greatest skill and care 


-43 required in every part of the'process, or there 
may be great danger of ruining the whole; the 
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water must not be suffered-to remain too’ short 
or too long a tine, either in the steeper or beat- 
er ;' the beating itself must: be nicely managed, 
sons not to exceed or fall short ;-and'in ‘the cur- 
ing the exact ‘medium between too much or too 
little drying is not-easily attained. Nothing but 
experience ean ‘make the overseers’ skilful in 
these matters. There are ‘two methods of try- 
ing the goodmess of indigo; by fire and by 
water. If it swims it is° good, if it sinks it 
is inferior, the heavier the worse; so if it 
wholly dissolves in water it is good. Another 
way of proving it, is by the fire ordeal ; if it 
entirely burns away, it is good, the adulterations 
remain untouched.” Indigo to the extent of 
220,000 Ibs. per annum is grown in Egypt. The 
leaves are there thrown into earthen vessels, 
which are buried in pits and filled with water ; 
heat is applied, and the liquid is boiled away un- 
til the indigo becomes of a fit consistence, when 
it is pressed into shape and dried. Many Ar- 
menians have been invited from the East Indies 
to teach the fellahs the best mode of preparation, 
and, in consequence, nine indigo works have 
been established belonging to the government. 
The indigo plant is found scattered like a weed 
abundantly over the face of the country in the 
district of Natal, Eastern Africa. It is said that 
there are no less than ten varieties of the plant 
commonly to be met with there. Mr. Blaine 
snlymitted, in 1848, to the Manchester Chamber 
of commerce, a small specimen of this dye-stuff, 
which had been extracted by a rude process from 
a native plant, which was pronounced by good 
authority to be of superior quality, and worth 
3s. 4d. per pound. Mr. W. Wilson, a settler at 
Natal, in a letter to the editor of the Natal 
Witness, thus speaks of the culture :—‘‘ My at- 
tention was first forcibly drawn to the cultivation 
of indigo by some seed ynported by Mr. Kinlock, 
from India. “This seed, on trial, I found to grow 
luxnriantly ; and after a few experiments I suc- 
ceeded in mauufacturing the dye. The success 
which thus attended my first attempts has en- 
couraged me to try indigo planting on a more 
extensive seale. For this purpose I am allow- 
ing all the plants of this season to run to seed, 
and intend to plant equal quantities of Bengal 
and native indigo. While my attention was 
engaged in these preliminary experiments, I ob- 
served that the country abounded in a variety of 
species of indigo, and by a series of experiments 
found it ‘rich and abundant, and have ‘since 
learnt that it is known and in use among the na- 
tives, and called.by them Umpekumbeto. - This 
of course induced further inquiry, and on con- 
sulting different works I find that the Cape of 
Good Hope possesses more: species of indigo 
than the whole world besides. Now I-take it 
for granted that.if.Providence has placed these 
materials within our reach, it was evidently in- 
tended that we should, by the application of in- 
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dustry, appropriate. them to our use. Jt be- 
digo must thrive, : this.,.being.:its..native soil 
and climate ;. aud the .experuments I have suc- 
ceasfully. made, go to support me in the: opin- 
ion that the cultivation ofindigo will bring an 
ample reward... Indeed. it seems contrary to the 
laws. of nature that it. should be otherwise. . I 
have obtained from the 140th part of an acre 
the proportion of .300 Iba. of indigo per acre. 
That the plant will cross successfully, I have 
also ascertained.” 7 
Cultivation in India.—During the nine years 
which preceded the opening of the trade with 
India in 1814, the annual average produce of 
indigo in Bengal, for exportation, was nearly 
5,600,000 lbs. But since the ports were opened, 
the indigo, produced for exportation has increas- 
ed fully a third, the exports during the sixteen 
years ending with 1829-30, being above 
7,4:0,00 ) ibs. a year. ‘The consumption in the 
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in sugar and. rum, would probably , cost about, 
£4,000. The indigo of Bengal is divided into 
two classes, called, in commercial language, 
Bengal aud Oude; the. first being the produce 
of the southern provinces of Bengal and Bahar, 
and the last that of the northern provinces, and 


of Benares. The first class is in point of quality 


much superior to the other. ‘The inferiority of 
the Oude indigo is thought to be more the result 
of soil and climate, than of any difference in the 
skill with which the manufacture is conducted. 
The indigo of Madras, which is superior to that 
of Manila, is about equal to ordinary Bengal in- 
digo. The produce of Java is superior to these. 
Large quantities of indigo, of a very fine quality, 
are grown in Scinde. Ihave to acknowledge 
the receipt, from the Indian Government, of an 
interesting collection of documents on the cul- 
ture and manufacture of indigo in Upper Scinde. 
‘The papers are chiefly from the pen of Mr. 
Wood, Deputy Collector of Sukkur, though 


United Kingdom has averaged, during the last | there are several others, perhaps of much va- 


ten years, about 2,900,000 Ibs. a year. 


1839-40 the export of indigo from Madras; cers of Scinde, Mr. | | 
A small quantity | that Scinde is much better suitgd than Ben- 


amonnuted to 1,388,808 Ibs. 
is also exported from the I’rench settlement of | 
Pondicherry. In 1837 the export from Manilla 
amounted to about 290,000 Ibs. The export 
from Batavia in 1841 amounted to 913,693 lbs. 
and the production in 1843 was double that 
amount. The aunual exports of indigo, from 
all parts of Asia and the Indian Archipelago, 
were taken by M’Culloch, in 1840, to be 
12,449,000 lbs. The imports are about 20,000 
chests of Bengal, and 8,900 from Madras an- 
nually, of which 9,000 or 10,000 are used for 
home consumption, and the rest re-exported. 
Lhe total crop of indigo in the Bengal Presidency 
has ranged, for the last twenty years, at from 
100,000 to 172,090 factory maunds ; the highest 
crop was in 1845. The factory maund of in- 
digo in India is about 78 lbs. In the delta of 
the Ganges, where the best and largest quantity 
of indigo is produced, the plant lasts only for a 
single season, being destroyed by the periodical 
inundation , but inthe dry ceutral and western 
provinces, oue or two ratoon crops are obtained. 
The culture of indigo is very precarious, not only 
in so far as respects the growth of the plant from 
year to year, but. also as regards the quantity 
and quality of the drug which the same amount 
of plant will afford in the same season. ‘The 
fixed capital required, as I have already shown, 
in the manufacture of indigo, consists simply of 
a few vats of common masonry for steeping the 
plant, and. precipitating the coloring matter ; a 
boilitg and drying house, and a dwelling for the 
planter.. Thus. a factory..of ten pairs.of vats, 
capable of producing, at an average, 12,500 lbs. 
of indigo, ;worth-ou the spot £2,500, will nat 
cost above £1,500. sterling. The buildings and 
machinery necessary: to produce an, equal, yalue 


this appears to 


In| lue, from various other of, the revenue off- 


Wood . is of opinion 


val for the production of this dye-stuff—the 
alluvial soil on the banks of the Indus is equal 
in richness to that ou those of the Ganges, an 

the climate seems equally well suited for the 
vrowth of the plant. But in two years out of 
three, the crops of the Bengal planter are injured 
by excessive inundations, while the work of ga- 
thering and manipulation is necessarily perform- 
ed during the rainy season, under the greatest 
imaginable disadvantages. In Scinde, on the other 
hand, the inundation of the river is produced al- 
most solely from the melting of the snows in the 
Himalayas, aud it.is not liable to those excessive 
fluctuations in amount, or that suddenness in ap- 
pearance peculiar to inundations chiefly arising 
from falls of rain. The Ganges sometimes rises 
ten feet in four-and-twenty hours, and at some 

° . ° o# C) 

part of itscourseits depthis at times forty feet 
wreater during a flood than in fair weather, while 
the Indus rarely rises abovea foot a day, its ex- 
treme flood never exceeding fifteen feet, the limits 
and amount of the inundation being singularly 
uniform over a succession of years. Moreover, as 
rain hardly ever falls in Scinde, and when it does 
so, only continues over a few days, and extends 
to the amount of three or four inches, no danger 
or inconvenience from this need be apprehended. 
Mr. Wood mentions that hemp may, be rown in 
profusion on the indigo grounds, and that were 
the production of the dye once introduced, it 
would bring hundreds of thousands of acres now 
barren into cultivation, and secure the growth or 
manufacture of a vast variety of other commodi- 
ties"for which the country 18 eminently fitted. An 
expetimental factory might, it is believed, be set 
up for.from two to three thousand pounds, but 
} be an amount of adventure from 
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which the Government shrinkt. The districts 
of Kishnagar, Jessore and Moorshedabad, in: Ben- 
gal ranging from 88 to 90 degs. BH. latitude, and 
234 to 24 . NN, longitude, produce: tlie 
finest indigo. That from the districts about 
Burdwan and Benares is of a coarser or harsher 
grain. ‘Tirhoot, in latitude 26 <degs.,: yields o 
tolerably good article. The portion of Bengal 
most propitious to the cultivation of indigo, lies 
between the river Hooglily and the.main streain 
of the Ganges. In the Kast Indies after having 
ploughed the ground in October, November, and 
the beginning of December, they sow the seed 
in the last half of March and the beginning of 
April, while the soil being neither too hot nor 
too dry, is most propitious toits germination. A 
light mould answers best; and sunshine, with 
occasional light showers, are most favorable to 
its growth. ‘Twelve pounds of seed are sufficient 
for sowing an acre of land. The plants grow 
rapidly, and will bear to be cnt for the first time 
at the beginning of July; nay, in some districts 


so early as the middle of June. ‘The indications | 


of maturity are the bursting forth of the flower 
buds, and the expansion of the blossoms; at 


which period the plant abounds most in the | 


dyeing principle. Another indication is taken 
from the leaves, which, if they omy across 
when doubled flat, denote a state c4 maturi- 
ty. But this character is somewhat falla- 
cious, and dependa upon the poverty or rich- 
ness of the soil, When much rain falls, the 
plants grow too rapidly, and do not. sufficiently 
elaborate the blue pigment. Bright sunshine is 
most advantageous to its production. The first 
cropping of the plants is the best ; after two 
months a second is made; after another interval 
a third, and even a fourth; but each of those 1s 
of diminished value. 

Culture in India.—For the following excellent 
account of the modes of culture, and practice, 
&e., in Bengal, and other patts of India, I am, 
says Mr. Simmonds, indebted to Mr.G. W. John- 
son, one of the correspomients of my “ Colonial 
Magazine.” Mr.Johnson, besides his own Indian 
experience, has consulted all the best authorities, 
and the opinions of contributors to the leading 
petiodicals of Calcutta on this imortant subject :— 
When America became known to Europeans, its 
indigo becan¢é® 
vation, and agaitist their skill the native Hindos- 
tanee had #othing to oppose, but the cheapness of 
his simple ptocess of manufacture. The profit and 
brave the petils of distance and climate to eiilti- 
vate the plant in Hisdbstan; but those obsta- 
cles, added to the superior article manufactured 
by the French and Spaniatds'in the West Ingies, 
would long have . held. its produce in India in 
subordination, if the anarch¢ and. wars incident 
to the French Revolution, especially when thev 













them a principal object of culti- 
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the trade-from the West,-end consequently pro- 
produce of St. Deaingo was nearly as large as 
that of all the other. West India islands together. 
Frem the tine that the negroes revolted:ia that 
islands, the cultivation of: indigo has-increseed ‘in 
Hindosten, watil it. ias become one of its priuci- 
pal exports: and the quality -of the article mauu- 
factured is not inferior to that of any: other part 
of the world. ‘The most general mode of obtain- 
ing the aecessery supply of -weed, as it is 
called by the planter, is as follows :—The land 
attached to the factory is parcelled out among the 
ryots or furmers, who contract to devote a certain 
portion of their farm to the cultivation of indigo, 
and to deliver it, for a fixed price per bundle, 
at, the factory ; a sum of money, usually equal to 
half the probable produce, has to be advanced to 
the ryot by the planter, to enable him to accom- 
plished the cultivation and to subsist upon until 
the crop is ready for cutting. If, as is generally 
the case, sufficient land is not attached to the 
factory to supply it with plant, the owner obtains 
what he requires by inducing the ryots in his 
vicinity to cultivate it upon a part of their land. 
Yet. it is with them far froma favorite object of 
cultivation; and, indeed, if it were not forthe 
money advanced to each ryot by the planter, to 
provide seed, &c., and which gives him a little 
ready money, bearing no interest, it is doubtful 
whether he would engage in the cultivation at all. 
Even this advance of money does not induce hin 
to appropriate it to any but the worst part of 
his farm, nor to bestow upon It more than the 
smallest possible amount of labor. .The reasons 
for this neglect are valid, for the grain crops are 
more profitable to the ryot, and indigo is one of 
the most precarious of India’s vegetable products. 
In Bengal the usual terms of contract between 
the manufactnrer and the ryot are, that the latter 
receiving at the time a certain advance of money, 
perhaps one rupee (2s.) per biggah, with promise 
of asimilar sun at a more advanced period of the 
season, undertakes to have a certain quantity of 
land suitably and seasonably prepared for sowing, 
to attend and receive seed whenever occasion re- 
quires, and to deliver the crop, when called upon, 
at the factory, at a specified price per bundle 
or 100 bundles. The particular conditions 
of these contracts vary generally in Bengal ; 
they amount to advancing the ryot two rupees for 
every biggah of land, furnishing him with seed at 
about one-third its cost, on an engagement 
from him to return whatever his lands-may « pro- 
duce (which, as has been said,is generally none 
at all), at the price charged, and. receiving the 
plant from him at six, seven, eight, or sometimes 
nine bundles for a rapeo—much oftener the former 
than the latter rates... A ryot oultiveting alluvial 
lands, ead having no seed, can hardly ever repay 
chis advances ; bat it.does not follow that he has 
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his time; dabor, “andirent. altogether.at ‘half the 


ariount ; andes long os-this’ system is: kept | 
Within ‘moderate bounds, it: anewers much’: better 
than private cultivation to the manufseturer, and: 


has many contingent advantages'to the cultivator. 
In Tirhoot similar engagements are entered into 
with the ryots, who are then culled Aosemeds. 
‘These engagements with: Assamees are generally 
made‘in the month: of September, on a ‘written 
instrument called a soviskaun, ‘by which they 
agree for a certain quantity of land, for five years, 
to be cultivated with indigo plant, and ‘for which 
they are to be prid at the rate of six rupees per 
biggah, for every full field of plant measured by a 
luggie or mensuring-rod. ‘The lugyie, it must 
be observed, varies in size throughout the district. 
in the southern and eastern divisions of ‘lirhoot 
and Sarun it is eight-and a-half to ten feet long ; 
and in the northern and: western from twelve to 
fourteen feet. ‘The Assamee receives, on the day 
of making his dundobust, or settlement, three 
rupees advance on each bigzah he contracts for, 
another rupee per biggah when the crop is fit to 
weed, and the remaining two rupees at the ensu- 
ing settlement of accounts. Jxeclusive of the 
price of his mal or plant, the Assamee is entitled 
to receive two or three rupees per biegah (as 
may be agreed on) for gurkee, or lands that have 
failed, as a remuneration for his trouble, and 
to enable him to pay his rent. The foregoing 
are the principal stipulations of the novishaun, 
bnt the Assamee further engages to give you such 
land as you may select, prepare it according to 
instructions from the factory, sow and weed as 
often as he ts required, cut the plant and load the 
hakeries at his own cost, and in every other re- 
spect conform to the orders of the planter or his 
aumlah (managing man). The Assamee is not 
charged for seed, the cartage ot his plants, or for 
the cost of drilling, I should mention that a 
penalty ts attached to the non-fulfilment of the 
Assamee’s engagements,commonty called hurjah, 
viz., twelve rupees for every biggah short of his 
agreement, and this for every year that the no- 
vishaun hasto run. This is, however, seldom 
recoverable, for if you sue the Assamee in court 
and obtain a deeree (a most expensive and dila- 
tory process), he can in most instances easily 
evade it by a fictitious transfer of his property to 
other hands. The planter generally finds it his 
interest to get the Zemindar of the village in 
which he proposes: cultivating, to join in the no- 
vishaun, asa further security ; or he engages 
with a jytedar, or head ryot,* having several 
others subordinate to him, and for whose conduct 
he i responsible. But a still better system: is 


latel¥-paining ground in‘this district, Imean that, 
villages ‘in: tiekn, or faym, by far the 
plan that ‘has ever been resort- 


of takin 
best’ and cheapest 
ed to'for the: cultivation of indigo. ‘When ‘the 
planter cultivates the ground himself, it is-called 
‘in Firhoot Zeraué cultivation. In'this sede, lands 





aretaken on @ ptittah: or lease for: five years,-at 
the évetaie rent of three ‘rupees per biguwh.: ‘The 
heavy cost attendiny this duitivation has decasion- 
ed its decrease in most: factories in ‘Tirhoot: and 
particularly since the: fellin’ ‘prices.’ About ‘a 
third, I believe; was the’ proportion it formerly 
bore to’ the whole: cultivation of the:-district,. but 
of tate such factories: only: have retained. . it as 
cannot procure sufficient good laed: ‘ander ‘the 
Assamewar system ; but: now that the plan of 
taking villages in farm is' becoming «more and 
more prevalent here, it is very likely shat Zerauts 
will be entirely abandoned. Froin all the infor- 
mation I have been able ‘to collect, the cost of a 
biggah of Zeraut (ten feet Inggie) may be esti- 
mated at sixteen rupees ; that of Assamewar is 
generally twenty-five per cent. less, both exclu- 
sive of interest, agents’ charges, and private ex- 
penses. It can only be the reluctance of the ryot 
to cultivate indigo that induces a manufacturer 
to grow it himself, for it has been found an ex- 
pensive plan, profitable only when the dye is at 
its highest rate, and even then scarcely - furnish- 


ing an adequate return. They not only 
could not cultivate so cheaply as the nua- 
tive Jaboring husbandman, but ordinarily 
had to engage extensive tracts of land 


much of which was not suitable for their purpose, 
or, perhaps, for any other, and consequently, al- 
though the average rate of rent was even low on 
the whole, it constrtuted a very heavy charge on 
the portion from which they obtained their re- 
turn. In Oude there are three systems of obtain- 
ing asupply of the plant, viz, Aush Kurreed, 
Bighoroty, and Ny; but the latter is a mere trifle 
in proportion to the others, and is, therefore, not 
worth mentioning. On the - Bighowty system, 
which prevails chiefly in the Meerut and Moora- 
dabad districts, the planter advances for a biggah 
of Jumovah (irrigated sowings) nine rupees, and 
for abiggah of .4ssaroo (rain sowings) five rupees 
four annas. The next year’s plant, or Ahoonts, 
becomes his on an additional payment of eight 
annas per biggah. He also supplies the seed at 
the rate of six seers per biggah, being almost 
double the quantity made use of in Bengal, but 
which is necessary to make up for the destruc- 
tion of the plant the year following by the frost, 
white ants, hot winds, grass cutters, and, 1 may 
add, the village eattle, which ‘are let loose to 
graze on the kbeonte during the latter period, 
when not a blade‘y$ grass or vegetation is to be 
seen anywhere left. The Bighowty system is a 
sadly ruinous’ one, as, independently of the at- 
tempts to assinfilate Assaroo, at five rupees four 
annas, with Jamowed, at nine rupees per biggah, 





which is' very easily effected if the planter ig not 
‘very vigilant, he is obliged to maintain an exten- 
‘sive atid imposing establishment of servants, not 


only to enforce the sowings, weeding, and cut- 


ting, but also to look after his‘khoonte, and pro- 
took i: from being deatreyed by bullocks and 
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grass cutters, or from being plonghed up clan- 
destinely by the Zemindars themselves. Lhe Kush 
Kurreed system again has its.evils, as the planter 
never gets plant for the full amount, of his advan- 
ces, and hence often leads to his ruin... 

Soils.—Indigo delights in a.fresh..soil; new 
lands, of similar staple to others before cultivated, 
always surpass them in the amount and quality 
of their produce. Hence arises the superior pro- 
ductiveness of the lands annually overflowed by 
the Ganges, the earthy and saline deposits from 
which. in effect renovate the soil. The further 
we recede from the influence of the inundation, 
the less adapted is the soil forthe cultivation 
of indigo. ‘The staple of the soil ought to be 
silicious, fertile, and deep. Mr. Ballard, writing 
on the indigo soils of ‘Lirhoot, says that Ingh 
“soomba,” or light soils, are generally preferred, 
being from their nature and level less exposed to 
the. risk of rain or river inundation ; but they are 
difficult to procure, and, moreover, require partl- 
cular cate in the preparation. Next in estimation 
is“ doruss,” a nearly equal mixture of light 
earth and clay ; a soil more retentive of moisture 
in adry season than any other. “Muttyaur,” 
or heavy clay soils, are generally avoided, al- 
though in certain seasons, with mild shoyers of 
rain, they have been known to answy. The 
safest selectiog 1 should conceive to be an equal 
portion of soomba and doruss. Ina country, 
however, interspersed with jheels and nullahs, it 
is difficult to form a cultivation without a con- 
siderable mixture of low lands, more or less, ac- 
cording to the situation of the Assamee’s fields. 
Great care should be taken, at all events, to 
guard against oosur lands, or such as abound 
with saltpetre ; these can be most easily detect- 
ed in the dry months. Puchkatak, that 1s, 
lands slightly touched with vosur, have been 
known to answer, as partaking more of the 
nature of doruss soil ; but the crop is generally 
thin, although strong and branchy. ‘There is 
another description of land that should be cau- 
tiously avoided. It goes by the name of jaung, 
aud isa light soil, with a substratum of sand 
from. six to twelve inches below the surface. ‘The 
plant generally looks very fine in such ficlds till 
it gets a foot high, when the root touching the 
sand, and haying no moisture to sustain it, either 
dies away altogether, or becomes so stunted and 
impoverished as to yield little or nothing in the 
cutting. Of the daub or dearad (alluvial) land, 
says Mr. Ballard, there is scarcely any in the dis- 
trict.except what falls to the lot of my own 
factories, being situated on the banks of the Gan- 
ges and Great Gunduck. Of bungur, a stiff red- 
dish clay soil, there is” little in Tirhoot; it 


pervades the Western provinces, and is best 


adopted, for Assaroo ‘sowings, which do not 
succeed in Tirhoot. 


Preparation of the soil.— be root of the indigo 


plant being fusiform, and extending to about a foot 
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in length, requires the soil to be loosened thorough 
ly to that depth at least. Experience teaches that 
the fineness of the tilth to which the soil is re- 
duced previously to the seed, being committed to 
it, is one very influential operation for the obtain- 
ing a preductive crop. Yet. in some districts of 
Bengal, particularly about Furudpore,the sowing is 
performed without any previous ploughing. This 
is where the river, when receded, has left the soil 
and deposit so deep, that about October, ora little 
later, the seed being forcibly discharged from the 
sower’s hand, buries itself, and requires no after 
covering by means of the rake or harrow. In Tir- 
hoot they are indefatigable in this first step of the 
cultivation. Mr Ballard says, that the preparation 
of indigo lands should commence in September, 
as soon as the cessation of the rains will perinit; 
aud as we do not rely on rain for our sowigs 
(as is the custom in Bengal and elsewhere, and 
irrigation is never resorted to, from the heavy 
expense attending it), our principal aim is to 
preserve as much moisture in the fields as possi- 
ble. They should receive, for this purpose, not 
less than eight ploughings, besides a thorough 
turning up with the spade, after the fourth 
ploughing, to clear the field from stubble, grass 
and weeds. Jt is absolutely indispensable to get 
all this done on our light soils, especially before 
the end of October, and have the land carefully 
harrowed down, so as to prevent the moisture 
escaping. Should there be heavy rains between 
the interval of preparing and sowing, it will be 
necessary to turn the fields up with either one 
or two ploughings, and harrow them down as 
before. lf only a slight shower, running the 
harrow over them will be sufficient to break the 
crust formed on the surface, and which, if allow- 
ed to remain, would quickly exhaust the iois- 
ture. ‘This, with the occasional use of the weed- 
ing-hook, is all that the lands wifl require till 
the time of sowing.—(‘“ Transactions of the 
Agri.-Ilort. Society of Calcutta,” vol. ii.. p. 22). 

Sowing. —The time when the seed is commit- 
ted to the soil varies in different parts of India, 
and, even in the same place, admits of being per- 
formed at two different seasons. ‘The pertods 
of sowing in Bengal are first immediately after 
the rains, from about the latter end of October. 
‘The rivers are then rapidly retiring within their 
beds, and as soon as the soft deposit of the year 
has drained itself into a consistency, though not 
solid enough to keep a man from sinking up to 
his knees in it, they begin. to scatter the seed 
broadcast. ‘This is continued until the ground 
has become too hard for the seed to bury itself; 
the plough is then used to loosen the crust, and 
the sowing continued to about the middle, or 
even the end of. November, from which . period 
the weather is considered too cold, until Febru- 
ary.. These autumnal sowings are called October 
sowings, from the month in which they. gene- 
rally commence, Much of the plant perishes 
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during the months of Deeember and January, and 


more again in the spring, unless there are early 
and moderate showers. The crop that remains 

is not so productive ordinarily In the vat, as 
‘that obtained from spring ‘sowings, and some 
think the quality of the produce inferior. But 
there is no expénse of cultivation, and the lia- 
bilities of the crop to failure are such a discour- 
agement to cost au labor m rearing it, that the 
October sowing is followed by most planters who 


can obtain suitable land. The second period of 
sowing is the spring, with the first rains of 


March, or even the end of February. The land 


having been measured and placed under its slight 
course of tillage during the two or three preced- 
ing months, is sown broadcast A$ SOON as the 
ground has been well moistened, or even in pros- 
The quantity of seed 
used for this autumn sowing is generally more 
than what is considered requisite for spring sow- 
ing ; six seers at the former and four at the lat- 


pect of approaching rain. 


ter season per biggah, in Bengal, is the quantity 


usually allowed. Some cultivators commence 
the autumn sowing as early as at the close of 


September, or as soon as the low lands are in a 
state to permit the operation after the inundation 
has subsided. ‘This seed time may be said to 
continue until the end of December, and the 
crops from these sowings often yield an average 
produce, if the lands are not very low and wet. 
If they are, the sowing had better be delayed 
until January, or even February, for the crops 
from these latter sowings are usually the most 


productive, and the dye obtained from them the 


finest. The object for thus delaying the sow- 

ing is, that the young plants may have a 
° . : ‘ 

more genial season for vegetation. ‘Those 


who prefer sowing earlier, and yet are aware of 


the importance of saving the young plants as 
much as possible from the comparative low 
temperature of the season, sow some other crop 
with their indigo. ‘Til, the country linseed, is 
good for this purpose in high lying soils. But 
1 never knew an intermixture of crops that was 
not attended by inconveniences and _ injuries 
more than was compensated by the advantages 
gained. The success of sowings during March 
and April is very doubtful. It depends entire- 
ly upon the oceurrence of rain, which in those 
months is proverbially uncertain. If the season 
should be sufficiently wet, the sowing may be 
performed in May; but a June sowing is very 
rarely remunerating. The rains setting in dur- 
ing the latter part of this month so promote the 
growth of weeds, that the young plants are 
choked and generally destroyed. The excep- 
tions only occur in high lands, in unusually pro- 
Pitious seasons, and ought. never to be relied up- 
On, except when the earlier $owings have failed. 
To protract the ‘Manufacturing season, some 
planters begin sowing upon low lying lands in 
the hot season, for the chance of a crop at the 
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commencement of the rains; and-they sow at the 
close of the rains with the hope of, as it were, 
stealing another in the next: year. In the wes- 
tern provinces sowing necessarily. occurs in the 
dry weather, usually in March and April, though 
occasionally either a little earlier or later. In 
Tirhoot the sowings commence about ‘the Jatter 
etd of February or the beginning of March, if 
by that time there is sufficient warmth in the 
atmosphere to ensure a healthy ‘vegetation. 
Tight soils are sown on one close. ploughing ; 
heavy soils on two, with from four to eight seers 
of seed, in proportion to the size of the biggah. 
After strewing the seed, the field should be har- 
rowed down by two turns of the harrow, and 
then again by two tarns more after the third day. 
In case of rain before the plant appears (which 
it ought to do on the sixth or seventh day), ifa 
slight shower, the harrow should be used again ; 
if very heavy, it were best to turn up the ground 
and re-sow. If rain fall after the appearance of 
the plant, and before it has got past four 
leaves, and attained sufficient strength to resist 
the hard crust before alluded to, immediate ye- 
course must be had to drilling. In fact, the 
closest attention is required to watch the 
state of the young crop for a month at least 
after the sowings ; if it yield the least, or assume 
a sickly appearance, drills are the only resource. 
hese, if applied in time, in all March, for in- 
stance, or before the middle of April at latest, 
are generally successful, not only in restoring 
plants, but recovering such as may have become 
sickly from want, or excess, of moisture, or any 
other cause. In dry seasons they have been 
known to give a crop when broadcast sowings 
have failed. Kach drill, with a good pair of 
bullocks, should do five biggahs a day. -They 
are regulated to throw from three to four seers 
per biggah, but the qnantity can be increased 
or diminished at pleasure. ‘The natives do not 
employ them in*their grain sowings, but com- 
monly adopt a contrivance with their own plough 
for sowing in furrows, whenever their fields are 
deficient in moisture. The drill employed in 
Tirhoot resembles considerably the implement 
known by that name in England. It is found 
not only to effect a great saving of seed, ten 
seers being there sown broadcast on a biggah of 
57,600 feet square, and only seven seers by this 
drill ; but also materially to improve the quality 
and regularity of the growth of the plant. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated, that the more lateral 
room the plants have, the more abundant is 
their produce of leaves, in which the coloring 
matter chiefly resides. ‘The seed employed 
should always be as new:as possible, for thongh, 
if carefully preserved, it vegetates when one yea 


old, and even when nearly two: years old has 


produced a moderate crop, ‘yet this has-been 
under: circumstances of an ‘unusually favorable 


season and soil. The plants from old seed rare- 
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ly attsin'eheight of more thin a foot before 
they wither and dye. As frauds are very likely: 


to be practised by giving old ‘seed the glossiness 
and general appearance of new. great ciréumspec- 
tion should be shown ‘by the planter, who a 
not grow his own, in obtaining seed from known 
parties. Planters in the lower provinces are in- 
duced to use up-cowuntry seed, because, coming 


from a colder climate, it vegetates, and the’ 


plants ripen rapidly, so as to be harvested 
more certainly before the annual inundation, 
but they employ one-fourth more. Three seers 
per Bengal biggah are  sutficient, if it is 
“ Dessee” seed ; but four is not too much if it 13 
up-oountry seed. A Bengal biggah is only a 
third of the sive of that of Tirhoot. If the wea- 
ther is dry, the seed very often does not germi- 


nate until the occurrence of rain, and it has been 


known in a dry, light soil, to remain in the 


ground without injury for six weeks. If sea- 
sonable showers occur, the plants make their ap- 


pearance in four days, or even less; and they 
must be watched, in order that they may be 
weeded on the earliest day that they are suffici- 
ently established to allow the operation to be 
safely performed. In dry weather, it must not 
be dene while they are very young, «gherwise 
many of the seedlings will have their af dis- 
turbed, and perish from the drought. sfowever, 
not more than a fortnight should be allowed to 
pass, after the seedlings have appeared, before the 
weeds are carefally removed, and this clearing 
should be frequently repeated until the plants so 
overshadow the ground that they of themselves 
keep back the advance of the weeds. The first 
weeding is best performed immediately after a 
shower of rain. Irrigation is rarely adopted for 
the indigo erops in the lower provinces of Ben- 
gal, unless they happen to be grown in some 
situation very favorable to the operation, such 
as the bank of a river. It is much more attend- 
ed to in the western province, and in Oude, the 
water being obtained from wells, which are dug in 
nearly every cultivated plot. In Oude, Mr. Ballard 
says that a biggah of land employs three persons 
to irrigate it, and occupies never less than six 
days. The’ ryot, or cultivator, requires for the 
work @ pair of bullocks, which cost him at least 
$2s.,.a bucket made of a white bullock hide, at 
Qs., and a -ropefor 2s, more, both of which do 
not last him abeve'a year. He never pays less 
than 8s. for the: rent of a biggah of land near a 
well. . In Bengal the'plant requires three months 
to attain its highest state of perfection for manu- 
facturing, but is often ent, from necessity, with- 
in half that time ; for the approach of the river 
compels the premature removal of the crop, un- 
less, indeed, its growth has been #o retarded that 


it would not pay the expense of working. Most. 


indigo factories have consequently to begin in 
June, or early in July, whenever they may have 


effected their spring sowings, and the labours of . ing nearly 





the season aré commonly terminated by the middle 
or end of August. When'the plants ‘begin to 
flower is considered tle best time for cutting 


them, and this is just what the botanist would 


have suggested, because'then the - proper sap of 
all plants is most abundant, and most rich in 
their several peculiar secretions. A vividly green, 
abundant and healthy foliage, downy at the 
back, is the surest intimation of the plants being 
rich in indigo. 
in July and August, are usually the most pro- 
ductive. Inthe western provinces from sixteen 
to twenty maunds of plant is considered a good 


produce per biggah. In the upper provinces the 


produce of the best crop, which issown directly 


the rains commence, is not more then ten maunds: 


per biggah. The factory maund is equal to 
about seventy-eight pounds. One thousand 
maunds of plant are considered as producing 
quite an average quantity of indigo, if this 
amounts to four maunds. Adopting another 
mode of estimate, Mr. Ballard says, that in Ben- 
gal an average crop may be considered to be from 
ten to twelve bundles, over an extensive cultiva- 
tion, in a good season, from each Bengal biggah ; 
the sheaf or bundle being measured by a six-feet 
cord or chain. Speaking of the produce in 
Tirhoot, the same gentleman says the “ luggie,”’ 
or measuring rod, varies throughout the district. 
The common Tirhoot biggah, is, I believe, equal 
to two-and-a-half or three Bengal biggahs (about 
an English acre). Its produce varies according 
to the size of the luggie, the fertility of the soil, 
and accidents of season ; eight to ten hackery 
loads, however, is generally considered a good 
average return. South and east of Tirhoot, 
one hundred maunds from six hundred biggahs, 
including ‘ khoonti,” or a second cutting, is 
reckoned a successful result. In another part 
of the district, including Sarum, where the 
“luegie” is larger, the average produce is about 
one-third better. As we measure our plant on 
the ground (he adds), the bundle system is un- 
known here ; but, I believe, forty-five or fifty 
‘Tirhoot hackery loads of plants (estimated to 
yield a maund of dry indigo), will be found equal 
to two hundred Bengal bundles.—(‘ Trans. 
Agri. Hort. Soe., vol. ii. page 23.") In 
Oude the jamowah, or crop sown in May, 
yields on an average twenty maunds, or say 
thirteen bundles, per biggah (160 feet square). 
The ‘“assaroo,” or rain sowings, producing 
very inferior plant, the average return is not 
more than three maunds, or two bundles. The 
‘“khoonti,” or erop of the next year from the 
same plants, averages fifteen roaunds, or ten 
bundles per biggah.* In Central. and Western 
India, the plants are allowed to produce the 
second and even the third year, sccording to 
some statements ; but in Bengal the same stocks 
are rarely suffered to yield a second crop ; be- 
all on lands that-aré under water in 
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poe 
the height of the inundation; the stock is rotted 


inthe ground. Mr. Ballard, ‘speaking of the 
duration | of ‘the plant, says that, ‘as for three 
vears’ plant and “ khoonti, it isa mere chimera, 
like the many others with which the planters 
have hitherto deluded themselves, and which it 
only requires a little reflection to overthrow. A 
biggah may be cnt here and there, on an exten- 
sive cultivation, but it can never be relied upon 
as forming a part of the cultivation. The un- 
certainty of ‘the indigo crap has been already no- 
ticed, and is, indeed, as proverbial as that from 
the hop plant in England. In Bengal the crop 
is particularly subject to be destroyed by the an- 
nual inundation of the river, if it oecurs earlier 
than usual. <A storm of wind, accompanied by 
rain and hail, as completely ruins the crop as if 
devoured by the locust ; neither from this latter 
scourge is the crop exempt. ‘T'lus proneness to 
injury extends throughout its growth. The 
seedlings are liable to be destroyed by an in- 
sect closely resembling the turnip-fly, as well as 
by the frog. Caterpillars feed upon the leaves 
of older plants, and the white ant destroys them 
by consuining their roots. ‘To these destructive 
visitations are to be added the more than ordi- 
nary liability of the plant to injury, not merely 
from atmospheric commotions, but even froin 
apparently Jess inimical visitations. ‘Thus not 
only do storms of wind, heavy rains, and hail, 
destrov the indigo plauter’s prospects, but even 
sunshine, if it pours out fervently after showers 
of rain, is apt, as it 1s properly termed, to scorch 
the plants ; and if it occurs during the first month 
of their growth, is most injurious to their future 
advance. The reason of this effect appears to 
be the violent change from a state of imbibing 
to a*rapid transpiration of moisture. No hu- 
man invention or foresight can preserve the crop 
from the atmospheric visitations. ‘To destroy 
and drive away the little coleopterous insects 
- which attack the seedlings, it would be a success- 
ful method to spread dry grass, &c., over the 
surface intended to be cultivated, and to burn 
the litter immediately befure the sowing. ‘The 
heat and smoke produced has been found perfect- 
ly efficacious against the turnip-fly in England. 
Yo destroy the caterpillar, slacked lime dusted 
over the leaves, while the dew is upon them, is 
an effectual application. ‘The white ants may 
be driven ‘away or destroyed by frequent hocings, 
which is the best preventive of the scorching, 
for hoeing preserves the soil in an equable and 
fitting state of moisture. The great supply of 
seed for Bengal cultivation is obtained from the 
western provinces, and forms an article of trade 
of no inconsiderable magnitude. The stubble 
in the low lands of Bengal is generally submerg- 
ed before it has time to throw out fresh shoots, 
on which the blossom and subsequent seed-pod 
are formed. There are, however, some high tracts 
reserved for that purpose, and on these the plant 
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is found well in flower in September, and the 
seed fit to gather in November or early in De- 
cember. ‘l'wo methods are pursued to extract 
the indigo from plant ; the first effects it by fer- 
inentation of the fresh leaves‘and stems ; the 
second, by maceration of the dried leaves ;- the 
latter process being most advantageous. They 
are thus described by Dr. Ure, in his “ Diction- 
ary of Arts and Manufactures :"——- 

From the recent leaves.—In the indigo fac- 
tories of Bengal, there are two large stone-built 
cisterns, the bottom of the first being nearly 
upon a level with the top of the second, in 
order to allow the liquid contents to be run 
out of the one into the other. The upper- 
most is called the fermenting vat, or the steeper ; 
its area is twenty feet square, and its depth three 
feet ; the lowermost, called the beater or beating 
vat, 1s as broad as the other, but one-third long- 
er. The cuttings of the plant, as they come 
from the field, ave stratified in the steeper, till 
this be filled within five or six inches of its brim. 
In order that the plant, during its fermentation, 
may not swell and rise out of the vat, beams of 
wood and twigs of bamboo are braced tight over 
the surface of the plants, after which water is 
pumped upon them till at stands within three or 
four inches of the edve of the vessel. An active 
fermentation speedily commences, which is com- 
pleted within fourteen or fifteen hours; a little 
longer or shorter, according to the temparature 
of the air, the prevailing winds, the quality of 
the water, and the ripeness of the plants. Nine 
or ten hours after the immersion of the plant, 
the condition of the vat must be examined ; 
frothy bubbles appear, which rise like little 
pyrainids, are at first of a white colour, but 
soon become grey, blue, and then deep purple 
red. ‘The fermentation is at this time violent, 
the fluid is in constant commotion, apparently 
boiling, innumerable bubbles mount to the sur- 
facc, and a copper coloured dense scum covers 
the whole. As Jong as the liquor is agitated, 
the fermentation must not be disturbed, but 
when it becomes more tranquil the liquor 1s to 
be drawn off into the lower cistern. It is of the 
utmost consequence not to push the fermentation 
too far, because the quality of the whole indigo 
is deteriorated; but rather to cut it short, m 
which case there is, indeed, a loss of weight, but 
the article is better. ‘Ihe liquor possesses now 
a glistening yellow color, which, when the indigo 
precipitates, changes to green. The average 
temperature of the liquor is commonly 85 deg. 
Fahr.; its specific gravity at the surface is 
10015; and at the bottoin 1:003. As soon as 
the liquor has been run into the tower cistern, 
ten men are set to work to beat it with oars, or 
shovels four feet long, called dusquets. Paddle 
wheels have also been employed for the same 
purpose. Menwhile two other laborers clear 
away the compressifig beams and bamboos from 
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the surface of the upper vat, remove the ex- 
Rausted plant, sct it to div for fuel, clean 
out the vessel, and stratify fresh plants in 
it. The fermented plant appears still green, 
but it has lost three-fourths of its bulk in the 
process, or from twelve to fourteen per cent. of 
its weight, chiefly water and extractive matter. 
The liquor in the lower vat must be strongly 
beaten for an hour and a half, when the indigo 
begins, to agglomerate in flocks, and to precipi- 
tate. This is the moment for judging whether 
there has been any error committed in’ the fer- 
mentation, which must be corrected by the oper- 
ation of beating. If the fermentation has been 
defective, much froth rises in the beating, whieh 
must be allayed with a littte oil, and then a red- 
dist tinge appears. If large round granulations 
are formed, the beating is continued, in order to 
see if they will grow sinaller. If they become as 
small as fine sand, and if the water clears up, the 
indigo is allowed quictly to subside. Should the 
vat have been over-fermented, a thick fat-look- 
ing crust covers the hquor, which docs not dis- 
appear by the introductin of a flask of oil. In 
such a case the beatine must be moderated. 
Whenever the granulatious become round, and 
begin to subside, and the liquor clears up, the 
beating must be discontinued. The froth or 
scun diffuses itself spontancously int’ separate 
minute perticles, that move above the surface of 
the liquor, which are marks of an excessive fer- 
mentation. On the other hand, a rightly fer- 
mented vat is easy to work; the froth, though 
abundant, vanishes whenever the granuations 
make their appearance. ‘The color of the liquor, 
when drawn out of the steeper into the beater, is 
bright green ; but as soon as the ag¢lomeratious 
of the indigo commence, it assumes the color of 
Madeira wine ; and speedily afterwards, in the 
course of beating, a small round grain is formed, 
which, on separating, makes the water transpar- 
ent, and falls down, when all the turbidity and 
froth vanish. ‘The object of the beating is three- 
fold; first, it tends to disengage a great quanti- 
ty of earbonic acid present im the liquor ; second- 
ly, to give the newly-developed indigo its requi- 
site dose of oxygen by the inost extensive expo- 
sure of its particles to the 


erantiations. 


is not indispensable, and has been  suppos- 


ed capable of deteriorating the indigo. In the 


front of the beater a beam is fixed up- 
right, in which three or more holes are 
pierced, a few inches in diameter. These are 
closed with plugs during the beating, but two or 
three hours after it, asthe indigo subsides, the 
upper plugs is withdrawato run off the super- 
natant liquor, aid then the lower plugs in sacees- 
‘sion. The state of this liquor being exammed, 


atmosphere ; thirdly, 
to agvlomerate the indigo in distinct flocks or. 
Jn order to hasten the precipita- 
tion, lime water is occasionally added to the fer-' 
tented tiquor in the p. ogress of beating, but it 
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affords an indicatiow of the suceess of ‘both the 
processes. When the whole. liquor is run off, a 
laborer enters the vat,’sweeps all the precipitate 
into one corner, and enters the thinner part into 
a spout which leads into a cistern, alongside of 
a boiler, tweeuty feet long; three feet wide, ani 
three feet deep. . When all this liquor is once 
collected, it is pumped throngh a bag, for retain- 
iny the impurities, into the boiler, and heated to 
ebullition. The froth soon subsides, and shows 
an oily looking film on the lquor. The indigo 
is by this process not only freed from the yellow 
extractive matter, but is enriched in the intensity 
of its color, and increased in weight. From the 
boiler the mixture is run, after two or three 
hours, into a general receiver called the dripping 
rat, or table, which, for a factory of twelve pairs 
of preparation vats, is twenty feet long, ten feet 
wide, and three feet deep, having a false bottom 
two feet under the top edge. This cistern stands 
ina basin of masonry (made water-tight with Cha- 
nam, hydralic cement), the bottom of which slopes 
toone end, in erder to facilitate the drainage. A 
thick wooden web is stretched along the bottom 
of the inner vessel, to act as a filter, As long 
as the liquor passes through turbid, itis pampedt 
back into the receiver; whenever it runs clear, 
the receiver is covered with another piece of cloth 
to exclude the dust, and allowed to drain at its 
leisure. Next moruing the drained magia is 
put into a strong bay, and squeezed in a_ press. 
The indigo is then carefully taken out of the bag, 
and cut with a brass wire iuto bits, about three 
inches cube, which are dried in an airy house, 
upon shelves of wicker work, During the dry- 
ing a whitish eflloresence comes upon the pieces, 
which must be carefully removed with a brush. 
In some places, particularly on the coast ef Co- 
romandcl, the dried indigo limps are allowed to 
effloresce in a cask for some time, and when they 
become hard they are wiped and packed for 
exportation. | 

Indigo from dried leaves.—The ripe plant be- 
ing cropped, is to be dried in sunshine from nine 
o’clock in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
during two days, and threshed to separate the 
stems from the leaves, which are then stored up 
in magazines till a sufficient quantity be collect- 
ed for manufacturing operations. The newly 
dried leaves must be free from spots, and fna- 
ble between the fingers. ‘When. kept dry, the 
leaves undergo, in the course of four weeks, a 
material change, their beautiful green tint turn- 
ing into a pale blue-grey, previous to which the 
leaves afford no indigo by. maceration in water, 
but subsequently a large quantity. Afterwards 
the product becomes. less considerable. . ‘The 
following process is’ pursudd. to. extract indigo 
from the dried lenves:i—They are infused:in the 
steeping vat with six times their ‘bulk of water, 
and allowed te macerate for two hours, , with 
continual atirring, til all the floating leaves. sink. 
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beater vat, for if it stood longer in the steeper, 
some of the indige would settle among the leaves 
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The Gne green liquor is then drawn off into the landed each year:in the port of London, will show 
the progress of the trade since 1840. 


and be lost. ' Hot.water, as employed by some | Landed in he soesecw ence te chests. 
manufacturers, is: not necessary, The proceas | 1942 qaececnneres? Baan ee 
with dry: leaves possesses this. advantage, that a | HH ceceseneoees OFOD 45 
ision of the plant may be made at. the most IS43 wee SBIR, 
provision ip Ay Gat the mos 1844 7731 
suitable times, independently of the vicissitudes co a 
of the weather, and the indigo may be uniformly i. Seneery se 
made ; and, moreover, that the. fermentation of a ; Ses sheeeees bake 8 
the fresh leaves, often capricious in its course, is i bes peeeesn ee ° ” 
superseded by @ muth shorter period of simple 1849 ee Baa he 
ee | 1850 . 609E 
PRODUCTION OF LNDIGO IN INDIA. ISO1: czsivenes 8582, 
| 1852 ; 93] 1 
maunds. maunds. Rie SPO ee ae a 
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1883 rset sg 143.207 | TB48 eee eee 126,565 |The average import from Bengal during — the 
18.44 127,862 TBE Setacetee 126,000 | same period was about 22,000 chests, so that 


Average of the ten years 126,7-41 maunds. 


The yield from the different districts in 1849, 
was nearly as follows :— 


mannds. 
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In the Madras Presidency, Indigo is chiefly ma- 
nufactured in the districts of Cuddapah, Nellore, 
Chittoor, Cuddalore, and Chingleput, but the 
produce of Cuddapah, in England known as 
Curpah or Kurpah, is always reckoned of superior 
quality and brings a higher price than that of 
other Madras districts. It sclls in Madras at from 
30 to 45 Rupees a maund of 25 Ib. and is chicfly 
exported to the United Kingdom and France. 
In former years the usual mode of extracting In- 
digo, in Southern India, was from the drv leaf, 
by a process minutely described in the paves of 
Heyne and Roxburgh. But this is now almost 
entirely superseded, by the better system of the 
green leaf manufacture, which is followed in all 
the Indigo growing districts of this Presidency, 
save the Province of South Arcot. In the latter, 
the dry leaf process is still persevered in, but it 
is likely that it is only so, from the distance to 
which the leaf has generally to be carried before 
it reaches the factory, and the consequent. purtial 
drying that takes place on the journey. The 
Indigo trade of Madras has of late years sustain- 
ed a great development, though, ‘owing to the 
drought of 1854, the export fell off above 50 per 


Candies (about 4,300 chests) while in 1853, it 
rae ase! to 5,445 Candies (about 10,900 
chests). ‘The subjoined tuble of the quantity 





Madras now contributes 30 per cent. of the 
whole supply of this dve from India to the Lon- 
don market. But notwithstanding this impor- 
tance of the traffic, the gencral manufacture is 
conducted, in so imperfect a system, that the 
value of the article produced is seriously dimi- 
nished, aud its currency injured as an article of 
trade. It is not that the quality of Madras In- 
digo is inferior to the ordinary run of that of 


1 Bengal, for whére the manufacture has. been con- 


ducted on a large scale, and with elaborate care. 
and skill, as in the factories of Messrs. Arbuth- 
not and Co., at Cuddapah and Bimhpatam and 
Messrs. Hart and Siinpson in the Cuddapah and 
Nellore districts, an article is produced which 
is held in hich estimation in the home market, 
and commands as current a sale as the produce 
of any Bengal factory. But Indigo is commonly 
manufactured over the Madras Presidency in 
driblets; one vat-owner often not producing 
enough to fill even a chest, and the consequence 
is, that no one can make a purchase of a quantity 
of Indigo in the Madras market upon a ‘sample, 
as is commonly done in Bengal, —that every par- 
cel, aud often the same chest is of mixed quali- 
tics, and that the value of the dye becomes there- 
by disproportionatcly depreciated at home. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, nine samples of 
Green leaf Indigo and four of Dry leaf were sent 
to the Exhibition. The First Prize for the form- 
er was awarded to the produce of Messrs. Hart 
and Simpson’s Factory, a beautiful specimen. of 
the dye. Ranking closely with it, was the pro- 
duce of Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co.’s Factory, 
which, though not quite coming up to the former 


‘specimen in colour, was so well manufactured, so 
even, square and uniform in quality, as to deserve 


a ne | ‘the highest commendation. 
cent, it having in that year only reached 2,162} — e 


Pala Indigo.—Of the Tudigo manufactured 


‘from the Pala tree, Wrightia tinctoria, three sam- 


ples were sent from Madura, Salem, and Canara, 
but only one deserved mention, that from Messrs. 
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Fischer and Co. of Salem, which is well manv- 
factured. Fair specimen of the variety, broken 
square, light, even ordinary copper, sandy. The 
other samples were heavy, sooty, course and grey, 
as were all the specimens of Indigo sent from the 
Western Coast.—Mf. EF. J. 2. | 


In 1790 the general object of cultivation in 
Mauritius was indigo, of which from four to five 
crops a year were procured. One person sent to 
Europe 30,000 Ibs., in 1789, of very superior 
quality. 


Ceylon. —Indigo, though indigenous in Ceylon, 
is still imported from the adjoining continent, 
but its growth in this island would be subject to 
none of the vicissitudes of climate, that in the 
course of a single night have devastated the most 
extensive plantations in Bengal, and annihilated 
the hopes and calculations of the planter ata 
time when they had attained all the luxuriance 
of approaching maturity. The district of Tan- 
galle, in the southern province, is the best adapt- 
ed to the culture and manufacture of indigo for 
yarious reasons, such as the abundance of the 
indigenous varieties of the plant, the similarity 
of the climate to that. of the coast of Coromandel, 
where the best indigo is produced ; ‘fcility of 
transport by water to either of the “rts of ex- 
port, Galle or Colombo, during the south-east, 
or to Trincomalee by the south-west monsoon ; 
“every necessary material is at hand for building 
a first rate indigo factory, including drying 
yards, leaf godowns (stores), steeping vats and 
presses, except roof and floor tiles—which may 
be obtained in any quantity from Colombo, dur- 
ing the south-west monsoon, at a moderate rate 
‘compared with their cost at home. In 1817 an 
offer was made to the Government to introduce 
the cultivation of indigo, on condition of a free 
grant of the land required for the purpose and 
freedom from taxation for thtty years, after 
which the usual tax was to be levied ; and in 
case the cultivation were abandoned, the land 
was to revert to the Crown. But whether from 
the disturbed state of the colony at the time or 
from incredulity on the part of the Government, 
as to the capability of the colony in this respect 
the application was unheeded. A subsequent 
proposal, emanating from a Swedish gentleman 
of great ability, skill and enterprise, was defeat- 
ed by his death, although a company was on the 
point of formation to carry out the scheme. It 
would not be difficult, says Mr. Barrett, to sclect 
500,000 acres, the property of the Crown, 
which at a comparatively small expenditure 
intght be brought into a proper state of cultiva- 
tion fer the reception of indigo seed; for very 
little would be required to be done beyond clear- 
ing the land of weeds, ’ burning 
then lightly ploughing and levelling the ground ; 
and whenever manure miStit ‘be requisite, the 
fecula of the leaf affords one of the richest that 





the grass, and | sions as those usually 


lare shown in the following returos o 
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could be employed. Ceylon produces two ' other 
plants from which a very valuable blue dye thay 
be obtained by a similar ‘process to: that of 
making indigo. The Singhalese head men of 


the ‘Tangalle district have long been: anxi- 


ous for the establishment of an indigo plan- 
tation there, and would readily have taken: shares 
in a company established for that purpose. In- 
digo would seem to have been exported by the 
Dutch from Ceylon so late as 1794.. ‘The wild 
varieties of indigo which growon the sea-shore 
are used bythe dobies (Waskermen). Indigo 
grows ina wild state in Siam, and -all the dye 
used in the country is manufactured from these 
plants. ‘The extensive low grounds are admira- 
bly suited for the cultivation of this plant. A 
large quantity is raised in Manila, but I have no 
full details of the cultivation in the Philippines. 
lTowever, in the first six months of 1848, 1,039 
piculs of indigo were shipped to Europe, and 
about 650 to other quarters—equal in all to 
about 226,000 Ibs. inthe half year. In the 
year 1847 the exports of indigo were 30,631 arro- 
bas, equal to about 7,658 cwt.; in 1850 the 
total exports from Manila were 4,225 quintals. 

Jara.—The cultivation of indigo was introduc- 
ed into Java in the time of the company. It was 
so much neglected during the adminstration of 
(Jovernor Daendels that the exportation ceased. 
It however revived subsequently, and in 1823 
the exports were close upon 17,009 Ibs. In 
1826 it had risen to 46,0)0 lbs. In the single 
province of Westbaglen, about 60 square miles 
in extent, 86 indigo factories were established in 
the course of seven or eight years. In 1839, the 
exports of this dye-stuff from Java were 588,764 
kilogrammes, valued at 7} million francs. 
It has been found by experience that a good soil 
is essentially necessary for the plant, and the in- 
digo transplanted from elevated rrounds ta the 
rice fields succeeds better and yields more color- 
ing matter than when raised direct on the spot 
from the seed. ‘Lhe residencies of Cheribon, 
Baglen and Madion, are those in which the crop 
succeeds best. From. being so exhausting a 
crop, and finding it prejudicial to their rice 
erounds, they are gradually abandoning indigo 
culture in Java, and about two-thirds of the ine 
dizo plantations have within the last year or 
two been replaced with sugar. ‘The value of the 
Java indigo is set down at 250 rupees (£25) per 
maund. If this be the average price, and it 
cannot be manufactured lower, Bengal has little 
to fear from Javanese competition. The product 
of indigo rose from 276 maunds in 1825 to 
28,000 in 1842, and the quantity sold by the 
Dutch Trading Company in the last-named year 
was 10,500 chests, of about the same dimen- 
exported from,:Calcutta. 
Some further statistics of the oulguye in Java 
‘the. quan- 





tity exported :— 
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INDIGO. 
ae i . : lbs. 
| 1 ty alpen ees ies ce =: 22,063 © 
ies , eos, ee Ee aoe eae) 535 753 
1839 ove. eee. eve nee 595,818 
1841 ~ ap I ec 0 ° eee 913,693 | 
1843 ee tee wee 1,890,429” 
185L e.0@ | sae eee eee 769,580 
1:1) eee ise a .. 838,288 
The produce in 1848 was 1,151,368 Ibs. 
- | 1840. 1841. 
Residence in which this culture 
isiatroduced = -- es 9 10 
Number of ne ee 728 728 
‘amilies occupied with this cul- 
soon ia . eee eee 197,085 192,159 
Extent of fields where the cnt- | 
| ting has been made in dahus of | 
71 decamatres . : ak 40,844 38,829 
uantity of dakue planted before 
: the aluering i se 317 538 
Quantity of indigo crop in pounds 2,032,097 1,663,427 
» average pounds per dahu 49} 43 


The extent of fields destined for the crop of 


1842 was 37,970 bahus, and the amount of 
the crop was calculated by approximation at 
1,862,000. ‘lhe gradual increase of the export 
in the eighteen years ending 1842, is shown as 
follows :— 


Manunds. Maunds. 
1825 76 1834 3.310 
1826 126 1835 7 023 
1827 109 1836 5 865 
1828 810 18387 10,822 
1829 ee 600 1838 9,778 
1830 wes 480 1839 15,680 
1831 Pee 563 1840 27,246 
1832 2,213 1841 24,044 


1833 2,861 1842 28,000 


Total imports of indigo into the United hing- 
dom, and quantity retained for home consump- 
tion :— 


Imports. ]Tome consumption. 
ewts. cwts. 
1848 59,127 9,032 
1849 81 449 12,270 
1850 70,482 16,374 
1851 89,904 27,947 
3852 83,565 16,381 
IMPORTS OF INDIGO. 
Mexico and the ports 
East Indies. of South America. 
lbs. lbs. 
1831] we eevvee 6,996,062 ......... ~— 
1832 ee ceceee 6,196,080 2.0... ee 66,363 
1833 sepeagaee “OjOLOO28 Aeicedens 125,264 
1834 a... 8,595,697 ....0000e 64,638 
1835 | cesceeeee $.861.853 ......... 88 306 
1836 SereAnede 7218,99L  .......6- 198,003 
1837 seveeeeee 5,706,896 ...... »». 365,091 
1838 seseceere 6,578,852 ‘ 142,739 
3839 secveceee 4,651,542 ......... 863,481 
1840 iw. 6,940,192 ........ 124,766 
1841 Shuiees 7,451,653  .....-00 247,031 
1842 ee 8,931,112 or Coton 155,003 
1843 6,319,294 oor coeee 130,836 


Entered for home consumption about two millions aud a 
half pounds annually. (‘‘ Par. Returos No. 656, Sep- 
tember 1343, and 426, September 1844.”) 


INDIGOFERA ANIL. 
. The consumption of indigo’ in Eyrope and 
North’ America in round numbers,’ estimated 
from authentic sources, is thus set down by Mr. 


.. |Macculloch in 1849 :— 


: chests. 
{n Great Britain for home consumpltion..........0. 9,820 
»» France total for ditto........s.ecsessseereerseeeres 10,400 
.» American ports from Loudon and Liverpuol... 2,500 

Calentta...... cccecerseee 700 
” ” Holland. &........:... 400 
Other European countries export from Loodon . 


9) 99 





aod Liverpool.,........ 3b 
»9 ” Holland......00eee 4,270 
99 99 Calcutta. eoteeccnoe e 1 20 
» » France.,, orsoe. ose : 300 
—Simmonds, page 478. ~ §0,040 


(4471) INDIGOFERA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural family Leguminose, in- 
digenous in the equinoctial parts of Asia, Africa, 
aud America, and celebrated for some of the 
species yielding Indigo. The species are about 
150 in number ; all are small herbaceous or 
shrubby Plants. The leaves are usually pinnate ; 
the flowers small and papilionaceous, in axillary 
clusters of a purple, blue, or whitecolour. The 
calyx 18 5-cleft ; segments acute; vexillum 
roundish, emarginate ; keel furnished with a 
subulate spur on both sides, stamens diadelphous 
[9 and }]. Legume continuous, one or more 
seeded. Seeds usually truncated, separated by 
cellular spurious partitions. There is some dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining all the cultivated species, 
as the subject is usually neglected both by natura- 
lists and cnltivators.— Aug. Cyc. Vol. ILL. p. 227. 
Dr. Wight, m Icones, gives, Indigofera arborea, 
368 ; argentea, 331; aspalathoides, 382 ; at- 
ropurpurea, 369 ; cwrulea, 366 ; cinerea, 386 ; 
echinata, 316 ; enneaphylla, 408 ; flaccida, 387 ; 
fragrans,, 385 : glandulosa, 330 ;  linifolia, 
313; paucifolia, 331 ; pedicellata, 983; perita- 
phylla, 385 ; prostrata, 314; pulchella, 367 ; 
tinctoria, 565 ; trifoliata, 314 ; trita, 315, 386 ; 
uniflora, 333 ; viscosa, 404. 

($472) INDIGOFERA. Witp inpieo. An 
indigenous shrub, a species of indigo, is some- 
times, in ‘Lenasserim, used in forming a blue dye. 
— Mason. 


(4473) INDIGOFERA, Sp- 
Doun-daloun, Burs. 


This tree is four or five feet in girth, found 
both in the Rangoon and Tounghoo districts, 
though it is scarce. Wood, white colored, ad- 
aptel to every purpose of house-building.— 
Mc Clelland. 

(4474) INDIGOFERA ANIL. From‘ the 
name it might be inferred that this was an 
Asiatic plant ; but it is said by De Candolle to 
grow wild in America, and to be cultivated in 
both Indies, as also along the Gambia in Africa. 
The name Anil, which has passed into the Span- 
ish, has evidently the same origin as the Arabic 
Neel, or Nil, The Spaniards and Portuguese, 
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INDIGOFERA C-RRULEA. 
who had feundthe way to India by two opposite 


Gourses, must there have beeome acquainted, with 
Indig6, and adopted its Indian name: they were 
the first to manufacture it in Ameriea—tbe. Por- 
tiguese in Brazil, and the Spaniards in Mexico, 
This species is characterised by an erect suffruti- 
cose stem ;’ leaves pinnate in 3 to 8 pairs; leaf- 
lets oval-oblong, scarcely pubescent on the under 
surface ; racemes axillary,shorter than the leaves; 
legumes compressed, not torubose,: deflexed, curv- 
ed, with both sutures thickened and prominent, 
10- to 12-seeded. Messrs. Wight and Arnott 
state, “* We have not sufficient materials to en- 
able us to determine if J. Anil bea distinct 
species. We know of no distinguishing eharac- 
ter, unless it is to be found in thie fruit, and the 
descriptions given of that.part in the two spe- 
cies differ in different authors.” But the authors 
of the ‘Flore de Senegambie’ consider them dis- 
tinct, as do most botanists. According to Dr. 
Honigberger, p. 289, Indigofera Anil, is culti- 
vated in some provinces of the Punjab, but 
more for dyc, than for medicine. The leaf’ of the 
Indigofera Auil (Vishaso Danie, Saus.) is used 
by the natives in hepatitis. Powdered indigo 
has been employed in Germany in the treatment 
of epilepsy, but with very uncertaing results. — 
O’ Shaughnessy, p. 292. yy 

(4475) INDIGOFERA ARGENLEA, is a 
species usually stated to be a native of India, and 
the authority of Dr. Roxburgh might be cited 


for the fact; but Messrs. Wight and Arnott state | 


that I. aryentea of Linnus is not found in 
India. It is the species cultivated in Egypt and 
Barbary for the sake of its Indigo, and, accord- 
ing to Humboldt, also in America. The fudian 
species which has been confounded with it is J. 
paucifolia of Delille, which has alternate leaflets, 
and linear, slightly compresscd, torulose lee 
gumes. J. argentea is shrubby, with round bran- 
thes, which appear of a silky whiteness from ap- 
pressed pubescence ; leaves pinnate, 1- to 2-pair- 
cd; leaflets opposite, obovate, silky-pubescent ; 
racemes shorter than the leaf; legumes pendu- 
lous, much compressed, torulose, canescent ; 2- 
to 4-sceded. 

(4476) INDIGOFERA C. GRULEA (Roxb.). 
This isa new speeies described by Dr. Roxburgh, 
and called Karneeli in Telinga by the natives of 
the peninsula of India. Le states that. from the 
leaves of this, plant ha had often extracted a most 
beautiful light Indigo, more so than he ever 
could from the common Indigo Plant, or even 
from Nerium tinctorium, and in a large proportion. 


Ile says tt is an erect shrubby species, growing | 


in dry barren uncultivated ground to the height 
of 3 feet, and bigher in, good garden soil. It 
flowers during the wet and cold seasons. The 
leaves are pinate ; leaflets 4-paired, obovate, 
emarginate ; racemes rather shorter than the 
leaves ; legumes reflexed, curved, contracted be- 
tween the seeds, hairy ; from 3- to 4-geeded.. De 


‘trunented at both ends. 





INDURJUO. 


Candolle inquires whether this be sufficiently 


distinct from J. tinctoria. Dr. Roxburgh states 
that it comes near to J. argentea, Linn.’ The 
process he adopted for extracting Indigo from 


this plant was similar to that practised with the 
leaves of Nerium tinctorium, or the scalding 


rocesg.—Eng. Cyc. | | - 


‘according to Humboldt, is also one of the spe- 
cies cultivated im America, and seen among the 
‘most ancient hieroglyphical paintings of the 
, Mexicans. | 
‘species called Guatemala. Indigo, which ytelds 
‘fine pulp, but is less productive than other spe- 
cies. The stem is herbaceous, weak ; the brancli- 
'es round ; leaves pinnate, 4- to 6-paired ; leaf- 
‘lets elliptico oblong, smooth ; racemes slender, 


Dr. Bancroft considers it. as the 


larver than the leaf ; leguines round, subtoru- 
lose, mucronate ; 2-seeded.—Hng. Cyc. 
(4478) INDIGOPERA ENNEAPHYLLA. 
The expressed juice of the “ trailing indigo,” 
Indigofera enneaphylla, is giver as an alterative 
by the native physicians in old syphilitic diseas- 


| cs.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 292. 


(4479) INDIGOFERA LINIFOLIA, vege- 
tates in the lower mountains of the Punjab. 
‘There the root of this plant is said to be offici- 
nal and to be used in febrile eruptions. It 1s 
Dealsines root for Torkee.— Hoaiy. 

(4480) INDIGOPERA TINCTORIA. 
Tayum, TaGaLa. 
‘Tayung, Bisaya. 


Tarum, MALAY. 

Talum, Lamrune. 
‘Tom, JAVANESE. 

Indigofera tinctoria.—I\s the species generally 
cultivated in India, whence it has been intro- 
duecd both into Africa and America. It is suf- 
fruticose, erect, branched ; leaves pinnate ; leaflets 
5 or 6 pairs; long obovate, scarely pubescent, 
racemes of flowers axillary, shorter than the 
Icaves. Legumes approximated towards the base 
of the rachis, nearly cylindrical, slightly torulose, 
detiexed, and more or less eurved upwards ; su- 
tures thickened ; sceds about 10, cylindrical, 
This species 1s some- 
times called Indigo Franc, and French Indigo in 
the West Indics. It is said to be found wild 


‘along the sands of Senegal. (‘Flore de Sene- 


gambie,’ vol. i. p. 17 8.)-—Eng. Cyc. The true 
indigo plant,. Indigofera tinctoria, 1s grown occa- 
sionally by both Karens and Burmese, bat not 
extensively—Mason. Some of these Indigo 


plants are very beautiful, natives of India, and 


warthy of a place im any. garden ; the colours 
being purple, red or pink.— Reddedl. 
(4451) INDURJ VO, BIETER. - 
oe  Indurjuo-i-tulkh, Peps. meh 
Sceds of Holarrhena pubesceus, “ Roora,” and 
H. Antidysenterica, the same size ard colour, 
furrowed deeply at one side: very bitter— Ben. 
Ph. 208. PY re ee 


t 
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INGA BIGEMINA. 
(4482) INDURJUO, MILD. 
Tudnrjno-i-shereen, PERs. fe 

Seeds of Wrightia anti-dysenterica, about # 
inch long, brown, nearly tasteless. — Ben. Ph. 208. 

($483) INGA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminosae, which, though 
it has been separated from A/:mosa, yet. contains 
upwards of 100 species. These are found in the 
tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America. 
They are distinguished by their legumes being 
broadly linear, compressed, and 1-celled. ‘The 
seeds are usually covered with pulp, more rarely 
with farinaceous matter ora pellicle. The spe- 
cies form shrubs or trees, and are commonly 
unarmed. The flowers are in spikes, or are 
capitate, and of red or white colour. From the 
number of species in this eenus, as well as in 
Adeacia and Afimosa, and from. their having been 
removed from one to the other, there is some 
comfusion In the synonyms. A few of the use- 
ful species have been further separated into the 
venus Parkia ; but many still remain whieh are 
important in the countries where they are indige- 
nous, either for astringent properties, like many 
Mimosas and Acacias, or for the edible nature of 
the fecula or pulp which surrounds their seeds. 
Thus I. cochliocarpus has bitter and astringent 
bark, which is used in tanning and also in medi- 
cine. It is taken to Portugal, where it is 
called the Brazilian Bark, and used even as 
a substitute for that of the Oiuchoua. Martius 
distinguishes from this ‘species, which he calls 
I. Surema, another which he has named J. 
astringens, and of which the bark has— similar 
properties. The bark of these trees is considered 
by some authors to be the Cortex Astringens 
Brasiliensis of old pharmacopaias. I. salutaris 
Is another astringent species, a native of New 
(rranada, of which the bark is muneh used in the 
form of decoction for various complaints in which 
astringents are indicated, and for the same pur- 
poses as Ratany Root. Some of the species, as 
hefore mentioned, are esteemed for the swectish 
edible pulp with which their secds are surround- 
ed, as I. dulcis in India and J. insignis in the 
province of Quito, where it is called Guabo, or 
Guabas, but Pacaes in Peru. So J. Camatchilt. 
according to Perrotet, is similarly esteemed in 
Manilla, and J. Furoda in Western Africa, in the 
neighbourhood of the Senegal. J. vera contains 
tannic acid, and is one of the numerous legumi- 
nous plants used for obtaining Catechu. The 
pulp of the fruit of this species also is purgative. 
I. feculifera yields in its pods a laxative pulp 
called Pois-Doux in St. Domingo. It has a 
Sweet taste. The pulp also. of the pods of J. 
tetraphylla ig sweet and mucilaginous.  (Lind- 
ley, Vegetable Kingdom.) — et 

(4484) INGA BIGEMINA. 

le ost Pan-vyew, Bue. an 

Native gardens, in'T enagserim, are offen orna- 


INGA XYLOCARPA. 
mented with a species of ingawhich affords a thick 
béautiful.shade, and when ‘in flower its. tufted 
boughs seem to bend under their burdens of sweet, 


scented blossoins. It is a leyuminous plant, whose 


seeds are poisonous and when taken into the 
stomach sometimes produce disastrous consequen- 
ces, vet the Burmese and Karens are extravagantly 
fond of them, as a con:liment to their preserved 
fish, and they bring a high price in the bazars. . 

(+485) INGA DULCIS. Sweet Inga or Ma- 
nilla ‘Lamarind, — 

Seema chinta, Tru. | Coorkapooli marum, Tam, 

A most valuable hedge plant, is now used along 
the line of railway, the wood is hard Isolated 
trees of 12 to 18 inches diameter are occasionally 
found, these resemble the hawthorn in general 
appearance. It is the Pithecolubium dulce, Benih. 
The pulp of the fruit is eatable, the seed was 
brought from Manilla to Samuleottah, hence’ the 
name “ Manilla tamarind.” The Spaniards in- 
troduced the tree to the I. Indies from Mexico. 
—I, 4. Inga dulcis, says Mr. Jaffrey, isa 
large and handsome tree, with drooping’ branch- 
es armed with short straight thorns. Pods cu- 
riously twisted, filled with a sweet pulp, which 
forms a nourishing food ‘This is the best hedge 
plant in South India. 

($486) INGA XYLOCARPA, Mumosre, 
Roxb. e. 100. 

Kroovaloo marum, Tam. | Tangedu mara, Tren, 
Pyenkadoe, Bur. | Jamboo, Inn. 

This tree grows to a large size, and is much 
valued for house building, on account of its 
strength and toughness. It is remarkable for 
its thick woody legume, and is the Xylia dola- 
briformis of Benith.—A #. of 1855. Mr. 
Mason says that this isa species of the old 
venus acacia, and its timber is usually denomi- 
nated irou wood in Arracan, and is sometimes 
so called in the ‘Tenasserim Provinces. The - 
hard wood is as .linpervious to white ants as 
teak, and is even more durable in the ground, 
Natives have assured hun that they have seen 
house posts of this wood taken up after having 
stood forty years, and that the part which had 
been buried was as sound as new timber. The 
trees abound in the province of ‘Tavoy, es- 
pecially near the forks of the ‘Tenasserun.— 
Mason. Dr. McClelland however states that 
both Inga xylocarpa’ Pyin Kadoe. and 2 Tf. bije- 
mina, 'Tauycu, afford iron-wood. This first is 
called Pin-ka-doe by the Burmese. It is found 
in all the Teak Forests. In the Preme Forests 
it is usually about six feet in girth, but.in all the 
other Forests it attains a larger sige, trequently 
eight or nine feet. It is most plentify}, through - 
out the province. The” second spettes is. of 
smaller girth, but grows to a great height. 
Wood black.—McOlelland. Dr. Wight  des- 
eribes, it. as a dark coloured, hard and very 
strong wood, excellent for naves of wheels and in- 
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INK. | INULA ROYLEANA. 
deed for all purposes demanding great strength.; (4488) INK, RED, 
He believes it is abundant in the Walliar forests. | Segapoo Mye, Tam. 


An inch bar sustained 250 lbs.—Wight, Mr. _ ee etek 
Rohde says it is the Corda Tangeda of the| The Tamools prepare this by adding a little 
Circars. Roxburgh states it to be used for water to Shem pungie (red cotton) luttooka doodi, 
knees and bends of ships in Pegu. In the Tel.—Ain's. Mat. Med. p. 175. “Red ink is 
Circars he has not met with it exceeding a formed by steeping and_ afterwards boiling chips 
foot or 14 inches diameter and always faulty | of red dye woods in Vinegar that formed by 
in the centre, the quantity brought down is lake is not permanent.—Rohde, M.8.8. | 

comparatively small, he thinks it a good| (4489) INSECTA, one of the classes of Inver- 
wood for screws, framing of furniture, lin-| tebrate Animals. ‘The Latin term Insecta, like 
ings of drawers, tool handles and generally for! Greek Entoma, which has been applied to these 
all purposes for which a moderately hard, strong | animals, has reference to the insected or divided 
wood not liable to split or cast about is requir-| appearance of the body ; hence the English name 
ed; polished it has something the appearance of | Insect, the French Insecte, and the German In- 
a close grained palur, and has been sold by hard | sect. Invertebrate Animals are divided by La- 
wood dealers in London as “ patridge wood.”— | marck into two groups, which he calls Ani- 





Rohde. . maux Apathiques, and Animaux Sensibles. 
(4487) INK. The latter, or the Sensitive Animals, contain six 
Sira, Txt. Tnchiostro, It. classes, of which Insects are the first. Accord- 
Mye, Tam. Atramentum, Lat. ing to Jatreille’s arrangement in the ‘ Regne 
Ink, Dur. Shai; Pens. Animal,’ the class Insecla forms the third great 
incre, Fr. Tschernilo, Rus. division of articulated animals —articulated  re- 
Dinte, Ger. Tinta, Sp. ferring to. the innumerable joints of which this 
Seahi, Guz. Hiwp. Pers. | Blak, Sw. class of animals is composed. ‘True Insects may 





Is composed of different ingredients, the chicf | ho thus deSxied : Articulated animals possessing 
of which are gall-nuts, copperas, gum, and log-| six Jegs, ty antetdne, two compound eyes ; q 
wood, according to the purposes to which it is to! small bain at the an“terior extremity of a double 
be applied. There are several varie’ | OFIUK, (iraghitary chord. (Sireulation effected by a 
such as printing ink, writing ik, marking Ink; | Disating dorsal vesse"l provided with numerous 
India ink. &. ‘The Ink of China is brought | wives, “Respiration By utaczece, which form two 
over in small oblong cakes, readily diffusible 1m | Ji ooo) trunks, and ramify through the bétly; gene- 
water. It is made of rery fine lamp black, Pre- | Ttion oviparous ; two distinct sexes; adult state 
pared with a peculiar glue, or jelly. Comp-Dese. | stained through a series of metamorphoses, Jn- 
The Tamools occagionally make ink with nearly | .4, generally possess two pairg of wings ; the 
the same materials that we do, but that mi 18 | tunk in the adult animal is usually composed of 
used by the Hindoo Native Writers in the Cut-| tee chief parts, the head (Caput), Thorax, and 
cherries and Public Offices 1s prepared by the | S,domen ; or the trunk of an insect may be des- 
following very ditferent process. Hursl, a burnt | Gibed as consisting of thirteen segments, of 
rice water is to be made in this halt half a seer of | thich oue constitutes the head, three form the 
" rice burnt black is to be well boiled in a seer and Jiorax, and the remaining nine compose the 
a half of water, till but gpe seer remains nee \bdomen. The head includes the organs of 
strain off the dregs. To this seer of burnt rice |. nsation and manducation, and its principal parts 
water is to be\added two pollais of Komburruck \ave received the following names :—the Clypeus, 
(Lac), boil thlem well together and strain off the Tertex, Occiput, Lense, Canthus, Gula, Oculi, 
dregs. Half a eleer of Carpoo vernum (Lamp black) | temmata, Antenne, and the 'Trophi.— Eng. Cyc. 


and half a polllam of Vullam pisin (Gum Arabic) | — | 
are then eh, ell rubbed intoa fine powder, and| (4490) INULA, a genus of Plants belonging 


oradually adde@ to the decoction of Komburruk “the natural order Composite and the sub-or- 
and burnt rice Water, when the whole are to be | 4r dsteracee. It has:a many-flowered hetero- 
rubbed together\ and well shaken, at different | omous head. Florets of the ray female in one 
intervals for the\space of three days. The Maho- | *°r, sometimes by abortion sterile, usually ligu- 
metans prepare thir ink, which they call Seeahee, late sometimes somewhat tubular and_ trifid ; 
in the following nner. ‘Take of Iamp black thos of the disc hermaphrodite, tubular, 5-tooth- 
and Gum Arabic — qual quantities and pound ed; nvolucre imbricated in several rows ; recep- 
them together into d\very fine powder. This tacléiat or somewhat convex, naked ; anthers 
powder is then to be mon tened with the juice of with 2 sete at the base ; achenium without : 
the pulp of the Kuttalay Mgmall Aloe,) and wa'| beak, tapering, or in J. Helensum 4-cornered : 
rubbed at intervals for two days teacether after | pappus uniform in one row, composed of capil: 
which it is to be formed into little cakes that are lary roughish setee.—Zing. Cyc, 

to be put on plantain leaves, and dried in the sun! (4491) INULA ROYLEANA, grows. in thi 
for use.—4in’s. Mut. Med. p. 175° - Cashmerean hills, but as the plant is consideret 
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IONIDIUM. .SUFFRUTICOSUM, 
isonous it is not used. Dr, Honigherger is of 


opinion, that important, virtues lie hidden in it, 


and that it ) 
with.— Honigberger, p 290. oe yeh 

(4492) INULA VISCOSA AND GRAVEO- 
LENS, hiave been lately recommended as diure- 
tics, and: as useful in calculous diseases.— 
Honigherger, p 290. 

(4493) IODINE. 

lode, Fee = sid, Gur, 

Yodine ([==126), from %48ys, violet, the colour 
of its vapour, was obtained by M. Courtois in 
1812 ia the residual liquor of the process for ob- 
taining Soda from Kelp. ‘Though but lately 
discovered, its effects have long been obtained in 


is well worthy of being experimented 





medicine, as it is found in Sea and several Mineral | 


waters, and in Sea-weeds, Sponge, Corals, and 
some Molluscous animals. In the present day, 
the leaf of a Sea-weed (a species of Laminaria, 
Dr. Falconer) is employed in the [imalayas, and 
called the gottve-leqf, and in S. America the 


habitants wherever goitre is prevalent.—Roy/e. 
Iodine is procurable by burning large quantities 
of sea weed or of the conferva of the salt water lake 
near Calcutta: but to prepare it from these, 
the process is only economical where the wecds 
vield enough of impure Carbonate of soda, tuo 
cover the general expense of this operation. 
‘This is Wt the case with the Calcutta conferva.— 
Beng. Phar. p. 870. 


(4494) IONIDIUM, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Violacee. It has 5 se- 
pals not prolonged at the base ; corolla unequal, 
2-lipped, consisting of 5 petals, the lowest of 
which is very large and unguiculate ; stamens 5, 
hypogynous, unequal, the two anterior having 
anthers that are often appendiculate ; capsule 
protected by the permanent sepals ; petals and 
stamens few, or many-seeded. ‘The species are 
herbaceous plants or shrubs.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4495) TIONIDIUM IPECACUANHA, isa 
native of the forests of Brazil. It has alternate 
lanceolate ovate leaves, serrated, acute at each 
end ; stipules ovate-lanceolate, acute, membran- 
ous, ribbed in the middle ; sepals semi-pinnati- 
fid ; lower petal very large, transversely elliptical. 
‘Fhe roots are emetic, and are often collected as a 
substitute for the true [cacuanha.— Eng. Oyc. 


(4496) IONIDIUM SUFFRUTICOSUM. 
Syu. VioLa surrruticosa, (L.) 

Ruttnn pnruss, Dux. | Charati, Sans, 

‘A rugged and somewhat prickly reclining 
herb, having a small crimson flower. It is com- 
mon over the peninsula of India, and is used ag a 
demulcent.. Dr. O’Shaughnessy examined care- 
fully specimens obtained from the Calcutta Gar- 
den; but did not detect the least trace of the 
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tains ii such latitudes. 
-omamental ; others have been removed to Qua- 


ee 





- JPOMAIA. COCCINEA. 
active principles emetine.or violine.—O'Shaugh- 
NESSY, puge 209,. Meer ee at ae fe 


(4497) [ORA, or JORA, 8 genus of Birds 


| established by Dr. Horsfield, end placed by Mr. 


Swainson anong his Brackypodina; or Short- 
Legged Thrushes. 7 “ | 
(4498) IPOMASA, a genas of Plants of the 
natural family of Cunvolzulacee. which 1s very 
closely allied to Convolvulus, or Bindweed, wheuee. 
has been derived its name. From the. more 
minute investivations of modern botanists con- 
siderable changes have taken place in the nomen- 
elature of the species sometimes referred to this 
menus and sometimes to other nearly allied genera. 
M. Choisy, who has most recently examined the 
Oriental Cowro/rudacce, excludes many species 
usually referred here, aud forms the genus: of the 
species of Jpom@a and Cunvolvudus of authors. Ipo- 


mea has a 5-sepaled calyx, a campanulate corolla, 
with five stamens inchided within it; style single; 
stigma bilobed ; lobes capitate ; ovary 2-celled ; 
cells 2-seeded; capsule 2-celled. The species are 
stems of a Sea-weed are sold by the name ol } 
guitre-sticks, because they are chewed by the in- - 


very numerous, and found inthe tropical parts of 
Asia, Afviea. and America. A few ascend the moun- 
Most of the species are 


moclit, .troyreia, Pharhitis, §c., and one of the 
most useful as au article of diet in tropical coun- 
tries. tu Bututasas. 2. edudis produces the tubers 
so well known by the name of Sweet Potatoes. 
—Kuy. Cyc. Roxburgh in his Flora Indica page 
497 to 504 describes eleven species of Ipomia. 
Dr. Wight in Icon. gives Ipomma, 1356 ; brac- 
teata, 1374; campanulata, 1374; chrysoides, 
157; pes tigridis, 836; pileata, 1363 ; pulchel- 
la, 156; Ipomrea rugosa, §87; sessiliflora, 169 ; 
Wichtii. 1364 ; The species and varieties of Jno, 
mea are pretty ereepers flowering in the morning. 
They greatly enhance the beauty of Indian gar- 
dens, when the various colors are well arranged, 
raised from seeds sown at the commencement. of 
the rains, they ngijy be sown where intended to 
flower. Any garden soil will suit, ifmot too heavy. 
—Riddell. My. Willams says that in China, 
the Jaree family of Convolvulacese contains many 
beautiful specics of Ipomeea, cultivated for their 
flowers, especially the Ipomewa quamoclit, found 
about the houses even of the poorest people.— 
Williams’ Middie Kingdom, page 287. 

(4499) IPOM.UA. Arrow-HEADED [pom ma. 
There is an clegaut little twining species of Ipo- 
mea with arrow-headed shaped leaves. ‘The 
corolla is cream-coloured with a purple eye. It 
is in bloom in the hedges of Maulimain at the 
close of the rains. —Mason. ir. beget : 

(4500) IPOMAA BONA-NOX... Mugsoata. 
(Hairy.) Rubro-Coerulea (blue and pink.) Tyri- 
anthina. (Bright violet.) Violacea. (Vielet Blue.) 
Splendens, (pale red.) Tuberosa (yellow species. ) 

(4301) IPOMAIA COCCINEA. A beautiful 
species herbaceous and shrubby, well adapted for 


K oO 


IPOMMA JALAPA, 


covering trellis work, walls, or pillars, growing: 
easily from seed, at the commencement of: the | 


rains in any good soil, when they produce flowers 
in profuse abundance.— Riddell, Mee ee 


a 
, 


(4302) IPOMHA CCERULEA. Sxy-sive 


Trom 2A. 3 
Neel-kulmi, Hinp. 

Seeds Inflaton and Kala-dana.. This grows 
wild in the hedges about Ajmeer. The seeds 
called kala-dana are kept by the punsaries and 
are much employed as a purge ; but reckoned 
very irregular in operation. One tola is taken 
by an adult as a dose.— Gen. Med. Top. p.p. 144 
and 181. The seeds of this plant are offici- 
nal all over Hindostan and the Punjab, the na- 
tives administer them chiefly as purgatives.— 
Honigherger, p. 291. 

(4503) IPOMALA CUSPIDATA, is a creep- 
ing weed, and Dr. Honigberger, p. 291, states its 
leaves are used medicinally. 

(4504) IPOMAA DASYSPERMA, the seeds 
of this plant Dr. Honigberger received from 
Hindostan, as an antidote to hydrophobia. It 
is called Koota ke beenj. i. e. the seeds for dogs, 
he had not an opportunity of trying them in 
Hydrophobia.—IHonigberger, p. 291. 

(4505) IPOMASA JALAPA. Jauap Piant. 
Syn. Convolvulus Jalapa, Linn. Ipomiea Purga. 
Benderoth, A native of South America, Xalap- 
pa, and on the Hastern declivity of the Mexican 
Andes. The roots are fleshy, large oval oblong, 
rugose, and blackish externally, while recent ; 1n 
dry state, and as sold in the shops, they are cut 
in flakes of variable diameter, sometimes cleft 
lengthwise and pyriform. If entire they are 
usually small, wrinkled, heavy, unequal, hard, 
brittle, deep brown grey externally, of a dirty 
grey within, fracture smooth and wavy, shewing 
a great number of resinous points, visible to the 
lens, and often to the naked eye. The odour 1s 





peculiarly nauseous, thougkgweek. ‘The taste 
acrid and disgusting. A bf cathartic. The 


powder is of brown grey colour, and must be 
prepared with caution, as it is exceedingly irritat- 
ing. ‘The worm-eaten roots are much more 
active than the sound, asthe worms only attack 
the amylaceous and sweet parts. ‘The resin of 
jalap is dry, brittle, readily reduced to powder, 
in rolls af elongated or spiral form, the size at 
most of the little finger, greyish yellow, dull, une- 
qual, and chinked externally, of brilliant fracture- 
and yellowish brown while recent. ‘Totally so- 
luble in alcohol, insoluble in ether, inodorous until 
rubbed, when the peculiar smell of jalap is evolv- 
ed; its taste is nauseous and very acrid. This 
resin is exposed to numerous. adulterations, es- 
pecially with other resins, of which that of the 
Gugiao is most used; the perfect insolubility of 
the jalap resin in ether ‘will lead’ to the detec- 


- tiou of numerous frauds of this description. 


According to Humboldt 420,°00 lbs. weight of 





IPOMAA PILWATAS |! 


Ne 


jelop roots are annually exported from Vera Cru. 
















he plantrives GiB on.coo! shady ills; about 
2000 feet ahgyg tiPlevel of the sea—O°Stiau/h- 
eee. pepe 503. 
(450 MA MACRORHIZA 48  dup- 


posed to be the Convolvulus Jalapa:of Tinmeeus. 
It is a plant inhabiting the sandy soil of Georgia 
and the Carolinas, with white insipid farinaceous 
roots, weighing from 40 to 50 Ibs. . It js said 
to possess no purgative properties, but, like Bat- 
atas, consists chiefly of saccharine and farina- 
ceous matter.—Eng. Cyc. In 1834, Lord 
Auckland introduced into the Caleutta Garden, 
the Ipomea macrorrhiza, a native of Georgia 
and Carolina, It perfectly succeeded,. and ‘the 
roots attained such an enormous size that a 
cluster belonging to one plant weighed 70 
lbs. ; while recent it was fleshy, white, juicy, of 
mild flavour, and altogether devoid of the acrid 
resin. It had a sweetish taste, and has been eat- 
en by several persons withont any ill effect be- 
ing experienced. To test the applicability of the 
root as fodder, seven sheep were fed on it, but 
six of them died suffering from diarrhoea within 
a month —O’ Shaughnessy. 

(4507) IPOM-EA MARITIMA is a plant of 
extensive range, trailing over the sandy beaches 
along. the coast from Hainan to the Chusan 
archipelago.— Williams’ Middle Kingdom, p 387. 

(4508) IPOM.EA PESCAPR.A. Goat-Froot- 
ED lpom.za. On the sands of the sea shore, 
this large red-purple flowered species of 1pomea 
is abundant and helps to bind the shifting sands. 
— Mason. | 

(4509) IPOMAA PESTIGRIDIS. TiceEr’s 
FOOT lpOM#aA. _ #e 

Kunra Pora-batnl, itn. | 


Very common in the rains every where in 
Rajpootanah. Another and most beautiful 
extensive perennial Ipomea is to be seen at 
Rajgurh and in the resident’s garden at Ajmeer 
‘venerally called the Malabar creeper, it has 
bright yellow flowers and glabrous palmate 
leaves. ‘Ihis species seems to agree with the 
{pomea Tuberosa of the West Indies, only this 
has no scent. This plant extends an immense 
length and affords a very close shade.—Gen/. 
Med. Top. .p. 18% In Tenasserim the tiger- 
footed ipomea, with targe palmate? leaves is not, 


untommon.—Alason. | 


(4510) ICOMAA PILANICEA, ‘Scarlet Tpo- 
wea common in hedges and gardens during tho 
rains. — Genl. Med, Top. p. 181. 


(4511) IPOMAIA PILEATA. Bonnzr {Po- 
waa. In October, a8 soon as the rains close, 
a pretty little twining species of Ipomeen is seen 
blushing through every hedge and bush in’ ‘Te- 
nasserim. It is peculiar for its concave’ bon- 
net shaped involucre, in the midst of which 


“ prot 
« 


blab! bac 
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IPOM.BA.TURPETHUM. © 
half,a dozen tiny blossoms hide their rosy lips. 


(4512); TROMEA QUAMOCLIT: Wine 
LéavED Ipoma@a, White and crimson. Lal-kam- | 
luta.. Hind, (he crimson) sweta kamluta: {the | tal an ci a 
white). Pers Ishk pecha (love’s ringlets)—Gend. | 18 said to be found in the Society and Friend- 
Med. Top. p.\81. The Cyprus Vine or Crim-/ ly Isles and the New Hebrides.—Bug. Cyc. 
son Quamoclit. Flowers in the cold weather, of | The recent roots are very long, cylindrical, bent, 
« most beautiful bright crimson colour; tube; brached, gorged with acrid milky juice, the 
long,, slender; in gardens pretty common.— | dried roots are in broken pieces the thickness of 


IRIS XIPHIOIDES, 
acommon dose. (Roxb). It is reckoned an 
excellent substitute for jalap, and is free from 
the nauseous taste and smell of that drug. 
‘The plant is a native of all parts of continen- 
tal and probably of insular india also, as* it 





Iiddell. | 
(4513) IPOMEA RENIFORMIS. 
Perretay-keeray, ‘aM, 


A perennial creeper with yellow flowers ; the 





the finger, and 4 or 5 inches long. They are sepa- 
rated from the ligncous part, and consist of a 
grey or slightly reddish cortical system, compos- 
ed of parallel longitudinal fibres, and of proper 


leaves used as greens mixed with tamarind ; very | vessels in which particles of resin are observed ; 


comuion during the cold months. —J/affrey. 
(4514) TPOMAWA REPTANS. 
Vellay-keeray, ‘Tan. 

A creeping annual of the convolvulus family 
ders of tanks and inoist places. ‘The leaves are 
used as ercens.—JSaffrey. 

(4515) LPOMLWA SEPEARTA, 

Thalee-keeray. Tam, 

A climbing perenmal plant of the convolvu- 
lus family with rose colored flowers, found in 
hedyes , the leaves are eaten mixed with others 
as preens.—VJaffrey. 

(4516) IPOM.WA TUBEROSA. Malabar 
Creeper. An dimmense  clinbing plant, with 
woody stem; common In gardens; a native 
of ‘Tropical Ainerica ; leaves palmated, seven 
parted. Flowers vellow and showy appear in 
October and November. It is in’ general ase 
for covering old walls, trellises, &e., and for 
which purpose, froin its excceding rapid growth, 
it is well adapted.— Riddell. 

(4517) IPOMMA TURPETILUM, Syn, 
CONVOLVULUS TURP. 

Teoree, Doodh-kuline, &c. Winn. and Brena. 

A native of Bengal, Ceylon, and India gene- 
rally. Rowh, Fl. Ind. i, p. 476. 1. Lurpethun 
is found in the East Indies, Malayan Archipe- 
lago, Australia, Timor, Otaheite, Friendly Is- 
Jands, Marianne Islands, ‘Tinian, &c. Its root 
is perennial. ‘The stems twining, several fa- 
thoms long, from 3- to 4+ sided, a little downy, 
with winged angles ; leaves stalked, varying in 
form from cordate to linear, all pointed and lob- 
ed, or angular and downy; peduncles axillary, 
downy, many-flowered ; flowers large and white ; 
bracts oval, concave, velvety, decidous; ovary 
seated ona large glandular disc; stigma 2+lobed ; 
capsules involved in the dry calyx, absolutely 
4-sided; 2-celled, opening at the apex by a kind 
of operculum ; seeds round, black, one in each 
cell: ‘Lhe root has been long employed in India 
48 a Cominon purgative, The bark of the roots 
is the part employed by the natives, as it con- 
tains-all the active.properties ; they use it fresh, 
robbed up with milk. About 6 inches in length 
of a-voot as ‘thick as the little finger they reckon 


inodorous, tasteless at first, subsequently nause- 
ous andacrid. The natives of Bengal use, this 
root as a purgative, rubbing up a slip of the 


. bark with water ona stone and swallowing ‘the 
with rose colored flowers, found about the bor- | 


emulsion thus formed. A strip six inches in 


‘length fromm a root as thick as the little Anger is 


deemed a sufficient dose. Mr. Gordon, Dr. 


Glass, and Dr. Wallich, have published several 


notices of its effects in Carey’s edition of Dr. 
Roxburel’s Fl, Ind. ii. p. 37, Dr. O’Shaugh- 
uessy, also subjected its properties to careful 
clinical experiment, and asserts that the action 
of the medicine is so extremely uncertain that it 
does not deserve a place in our Pharmacopzia. 
— O Shanghnessy, page 5U4. 

(4518) IRTARTEA. A geniis of palms _pe- 
culiar to the forests of South America. I. exor- 
rhiza, Mart. is thePashiuda or Pasciuba of Brazil, 
produccs a fruit used as fruit. The Iriartea se- 
tigera, Mart is fabricated into blow pipes. The 
I. Auticola, Sp. is the Wax-palm of the Andes. 
This genus miglit be introduéed into India with 
advantage.—Séeman. | 

(4519) IRIDACK.. This ordet is remark- 
able for containing the saffron (Crocus sativus) 
and the iis, more than one species of which af- 
fords the Orris rogt of commerce. Their pro- 
petties are of i" alerope lit a medicinal 
point of view. —O’ Shaughness, , page B54. 

(4520) IRIS FLORENTINA. Florentine 
mris. A native of Italy and Asia Minor. The 
roots are the orris rvot of Kitropetn shops. This 
article contains volatile acrid resin, astringent 
matter, gum, extractive, starch, and woody fibre ; 
in full doses it is emetic and purgative. Peas 
turned from the wood are used in issties to sup- 
port suppuration. Reduced to powder it isa 
favorite ingredient in hair and tooth powder. 
Excellent orris root is procurable in the Calcut- 
ta bazars under the name of Begbanopsha. Mr. 
Royle under this head very confidently refers the 
putchuk of commerce to this article. A species 
of Iris is cultivated in India. Its roots are used 
in the same manner as those of the Florentine 
kind.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 654, 

(4521; IRIS XIPHIOIDES. There are the 
fibrous rooted and tuberous rooted kinds of iris: 
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IRON, SULPHATE OF 
species numerous, hybrids, the» tuberous rooted 
are said to be the most difficult to cultivate. 
though most of the species thrive well in India, 
they require merely a good rich soil_—Rzddell. 
~ (4522) IRON. 
Heeded, ARAB. 
Jern, DAN, 
Yzer, Dut. 
Fer, Fr. 
| Eisen, GsR. 
Loha, Guz. Hunn. Scheleso, SANs. 
Ferro, itr | Faulkner. 

Lron is found native, when it is supposed to 
be gencrally of meteoric origin ; extensively in 
combination with Oxygen or ‘Sulphur, as a Salt 
of various acids, a3 Car bonate, Sulphate, &e. ; 
and all these in a more or less pure. state, that 
is, mixed with earths or other metals. It also 
exists in vegetables, and in the blood of animals. 
It is extracted from Tron ores. Some of the 
Oxides, as Magnetic and Specular Tron ore, are 
heated only with Charcoal, as in Sweden, [lba, 
and India, when the Carbon combining with the 
Oxygen, the Iron is sct free, and ine ted. The 
Carbonate, Iron Pyrites, Clay Lron ore, Red and 
Brown Heematites, and Spathose Tron, are first 
roasted, and then exposed toa fieree heat in 
contact with Charcoal, Coke, or small Coal, and 
a flux, either Lime or Clay, aecording as the ore 
is argillaceous or calearcous. These earthy mat- 
ters become vitrified, and form a slag at the sur- 
face, winle the heavy particles of Iron, falling 
down, run out by a hole at the bottom into 
moulds, : and form Peg or Cast rou. This is still 
impure, from the presence of Charcoal, Sulphur, 
and portions of Silicon and Aluminum. — It is 
again twice fused in the refining and pudling 
furnaces, and exposed to the influence of a cw- 
rent of air, at a Iigh temperature, when the 
whole of the Charcoal and Sulphur are burnt 
out, and the other impurities form a slag at the 
surface. The metal is taken out,beaten or press- 
ed, and then drawn into bags which form the 
Malleable or Wrought Trén of commerce.— 
Royle. Tron Ores, abound in almost ev ery dis- 
trict of India, and the prevailiug ore is the 
Oxydulons iron, often magnetic, and with po- 
larity ;- but specular iron ore, hzerhatite, clay iron 
stone and, sulphuret of Iron, also occur ‘abun- 
dantly. In the Malayan Peninsula also, the ores 
of iron occur in great varieties. The Editor has 
written largely on these ores, and further inform- 
ation is given in the reports frou the reologi- 
cal survey. 


(4393) IRON, SULPHATE OF. Sulphate 


of the Protoxide of Iron. 
Syn. Ferrum Vitriolatum. 
Sal Martis. . 
Sulphate de Fer, Fr. 
Schwefelsaures Bisentxydul, Grr. 
Kisenyitriol, Gra. 2%. 
Heera kasis, Hinp.. 3 - 
Ferri Sulphas.—Gregn er: 


-Ferrum. Lat. 
Mars, Peks. 
Ahan, Pot. 
Zelazo, Port. 
Ferro Rvs. 










Jally in coal districts. 


‘ IRON ‘WOOD, 
water ; does ‘not deposit copper on a’ pieee’ 
of polished iron. .Sudphas Ferri. The Green 
vitriol. or Heera-*'kasia. ‘The «salt: is’ found 
abundantly ‘by tlfe natural oxidation ° of: ‘the: 
sulphuret of iron, a mineral common, éapeci- 
It occurs it ti Indian 
hazars in large masses of : green ierystals\ and! 
in a state of considerable: purity. ‘For Medical 
use select the greenest. and most tratisparent ‘orys- 
tals.— Beng. Phar. page 825. ‘Witriolated Iron, 
or Green Vitriol; was known to the aneients.. 
It is mentioned in the mera Cosha of the’ Hin- 
doos (/ind. Med. p. 44), aud it is used by them, 
ag by the Romans in the time of Pliny, in mak- | 
ing Ink. It is found in nature : the Sulphuret, 
absorbing Oxygen from the atmosphere, Is con- 
verted into the Sulphate of the Protoxide of 
lrou; this is apt to be changed into the red- 
coloured Sulphate of the Sesqnioxide. The Sul- 
phate, bemg soluble, is found in some mineral 
waters, It is nlso made artificially on a lange: 
scale for use in the arts by exposing moistened 
Pyrites to the air, and is called Copperas or 
Green Vitriol. 


(4524) LRON WOOD. 


: serhout, Derr, Teeno di ferro, Tt. 
Bois de fer, Ir. Lignuin ferrenin, dat. 
Lisenholz, Grr. Plohierro. Sp. 


Iron wood is a term applied to a great variety 
of woods, in consequence of their hardness, and 
almest every country has an iron-wood: of its 
own. —Holéz: ‘The product of an evergreen tree 
(Siderorylon), remarkable for the hardness and 
weight of its timber, which sinks im water, re- 
ceives this name: it 1s of a reddish cast, and 
corrodes like iron. ‘The tree grows chiefly 
in the West India islands, and is likewise 
very common in South America, and in some 
parts of Asia.—au/kuer, Mesua ferrea, which 
has received its specitic pame from the hardness of 
its wood, is a native of the peninsulas of India and 
Malacea andof the islands, aud perhas M. pe- 
dunculata, furnishes part of the timber known 
under this name. Metrosideros vera 18 called 
true ron-wood : the Chinese are said to make 
their rudders and anchors of it, and among: the 
Japanese it 1s so scarce and valuable, that it-is 
only allowed to be manufactured for the service 
of ther king. The iron-wood of southern China 
is Baryeylum rufum ; of the island of. Bourbon, 
Stadmannia Sideroxyton, and of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Sideroxrylon, milanophleum, whiely latter is 
very hard, ciose grained, and sinks in water. 
The Ceylonese also have an Ilron-wood:tree— 
and in ‘Tenasserim the term is also applied.te the 
wood of Inga Xylocarpa ; and ofa species.of Dios- 
pyros. ‘The iroa-wood of Guiana is. Bobwaa Pa. 
naceco (of Aublet), that of Jamaica is- Zegara 
Pterota, and also Hrythroysion @realatum, which 
is also called redwood. Ayiphila martinicensia 


yatals, soluble in}and Cvcaloda fatifolia, are other West Indian 
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ISINGLASS. 
trees, to the woods of which the name of iron- 
wood has been applied, Ostrya ‘virginica, called 
American hop horn beam, ‘has wood ex ager 
hard and heavy, whence it is generally calle 


iron-wood in America, and in some places lever- 
wood. folizappfell. Tredg. oe : 





(4525) ISARMEL, 


: Aristolochia Indica.— 
Ben. Ph. 209, OO 


(4526) ISATIS, a genus of Plants belonging 


to the natural order Crucifer@ ani the tribe Jsa- 
tidee. \t has a laterally compréssed pouch, 1- 
celled, 1+seeded, valves keeled, eventually sepa- 
rating. —Lag. Cyc. | 

(4527) ISATIS INDIGOTICA. In China, 
coloring matter for dyeing blue, is derived from 
two species of plants, the Polyyonum tinctorinm 
at the South, and the ¢éen tsiny or Isatiy indi- 
gotica, cultivated at Shanghai and Chusan. 
Willams’ Middle Kingdom, vol. 2, p.105. The 
Shanghae indigo (Isatis indigotica) is largely 
cultivated in the Ke-wang-meow district, a -few 
niles to the south. 

(4528) ISA'TIS TINCTORIA, Dyzurs-Woan. 

(4529) ISCARASEK WuOD. 

a Iscarasee kurra, TEL. 

(4530) ISINGLASS. Fisu Sounns; Frsn 
Maws; Ark BLappEr. Swim, Brief’ scientific 
notices were given of this article of commerce, 
under the head Air Bladder, Fish-maws, Ge- 
latine, and Tehthyocolla, and allusion was made 
fo this being the source of isinglass: but 
with the commercial article it is desirable 
that more extended observations should be fur- 
ished. It was long unknown to the European 
capitalists of the Kast what substance was meant 
by that so largely imported into China as Fish- 
maws, bnt after much correspondence, to Dr. 
Royle is due the credit of ascertaining that Fish- 
maws are Hish Sounds and Isinglass. ‘The late 
Dr. Maleolmson of Bombay furnished him with 
some specinens of different sizes of the Bombay 
Iish-maws. On examination, these proved to 
be composed of a sac-like membrane, which 
had been slit open ; some were small, thin, and 
transparent, others three and four inches across 
m both diameters, something of the shape of 
short purses with spring clasps, of a light colour, 
and seini-transparent ;—resembling the ordinary 
qualities of Isinglass, especially some of the 
Brazilian kinds, in appearance. ‘On submitting 
these to Mr. Yarrell, he pronounced both kinds 
to be the sound of a Fish which he thought 
might perhaps be the same species, but at dif- 
ferent. ages, and that it was apparently allied to 
the Gurnards, and it is interesting here to ob- 
serve, Cuvier mentions that, in India there are 
species allied to Trigka hirundo (or the sapphirine 
Gurnard), Fish-maws are therefore Fish sounds, 
and have long been carried ‘away by the Chinese 
dtom the vicinity of Cxleutta, at the rate of about 


a shilling a pound, without any one being ap-! 
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ISINGLASS. 
parently aware of that fact. In Bombay also 
& commerce has long been established in !ish- 
maws, at about double the price of the former, 
without its ‘being generally known that it was 
Isinglass which was thus exported, and Madras 
shares in the Trade. The Chinese, therefore, 
obtain from India, what Europe imports from 
Russia aud Brazil, and in this respect exhibit no 
greater strangeness of taste than Europeans do. 
For they give only about the same price (£14) 
which is obtained in the London Market 
for Isinglass of. the same quality, while we 
give as much as between £60 and £70 for 
the best kind and between £90 and £100 when 
we require this for consumption. Dr. Royle’s 
consultation of the official accounts of the export 
and imports from the three Indian presidencies 
showed that not less than to the value of pet 
forty thousand pounds of shark fins and Fistf- 
maws was exported in one year from Bombay to 
China, being first imported from a great varie- 
tv of places and sold at | 


From 90 to 105 Rs.per maund in 1836-37 


» 92°38 to 95 Ditto. in 1887-38 
» I8 to 25 ditto. in 1836-37 
» 25 to 85 Ditto. in 1837-38 


and the following quantities and value of shark- 
fins and fish-maws were imported into and ex- 


ported from Bombay in the years, 
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Besides these there were Imported into, and ,Ex- 
portedfrom Madras, is 
- SHARK-FINS AND Fisu-maws. |: 1837 —38,: 
Imports.— Fort St. George. | ewt. Tbs] Bs 
a Frum Ceylon and Tran-? |°' 64—0 953 
| quebsr, ....... caf | Oa ow 


From Ganjam, Viaazapa 
tam, Rajahuuudry und 


—105—0} 3,814 
aloug the Coast,... ... | 


ie 


AA ALIS 





'Exports.—-To China and Straits of 
Malacea.. 0.00. cccee eee G 
From ‘Tanjore to = 
| of Malacea,...... 0... 
In the four years ending 1855—56 the trade 
of Madras, in these two articles was to the fol- 
lowing extent : 





1043—0! 22.88 
39—0' 11,527 














EXPORTS. 
Fish MAWS. | SHARK FINS. 
= 3 = 3 
S = eq = 
= _ =) = 
ewt. Rs. cwt. Rs. 
1344 19,636 4056 83,158 





The Exports being to Bombay, United Kingdom 
and Malacca Straits. But the greater portion 
doubtless finds its way to China. ‘The fondness 
of the Chinese for all gelatinous substances 1s 
well known, and has been described by all those 
who bave visited their country and partaken of 
their banquets. In addition to employing ani- 
mals and parts of animals which are rejected in 
other countries as articles of diet, they import va- 
rious substances which can be valuable only as 


vielding Gelatine of different degrees of purity. Of 


these we have examples in Agar-Agar, Tripang, 
Birds-nests, Sharks-fins, and Fish-maws, among 
these we may: explain that the Agar-Agar, 1s a 
species of Fucus or sea weed exported from the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago as a_ portion 
of the cargo of every junk. It forms a gelatinous 
mass with water to which the Chinese add Sugar 
and use it asia sweetmeat. Gracillaria tenaz, 
—another sea-weed is imported in large quan- 
tities into Canton from the Coasts of J’o-Hein 
osd to be an ingredient 


and Tchekiang and is, gupp n ingred 
of the Chin-chow glue ot ‘Jelly. Gracilaria liche- 
my oe we . oe oad e : Wa 
noides, a species of sea-weed, a native of Ceylon, 
as also of a gelatinous natnre'g,. and after being 
) - ne : 


washed in fresh water and pressea to remove the 


salt and some. mucila ge * 











, is ettiployed As a pre- 
serve. ‘This is thought to be the substance which 
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by some is,.incorrectly. considered to, be a.spe- 
cies of Gelidium,and by others the spawn of fish 
floating on the surface of the seaymade,uge.of by 


the Salangana or Esculent swallows in construct- 
ing their nests which are so highly esteemed. by 
the Chinese : that appears however to be a. vis- 
cous secretion of the salivary glands of the mouth 
and stomach of the bird, like what.is. observed 
hanging from the bill of the. common. swal- 
low. The nests, Mr. Crawfurd remarks, both: 
in eXternal .appearance and consistence, re- 
semble a fibrous ill-concocted Isinglass. At 
all events, the best kinds are sold for about 
£5 18s 14d per pound, and even as. high 
as 4,200 Spanish Dollars per picul, the last, 
therefore, are more valuable than their weight in 
silver. Mr. Crawfurd calculates that not less 
than 242,400 Ibs. of different qualities (white, 
middling, and black) are yearly imported from. 
the Indian Islands into China. Brandt and 
Ratzebure deseribe the swimming bladder as con- 
sisting of three membranes, the outer or perito- 
neal coat, the middle membranous and muscular 
one, and the inner, glossy, highly vascular coat, 
which has a pulpy appearance and is the mem- 
brane which forms the best Isinglass. The spe- 
cles of fish which vield the Kuropean supplies 
are the Gareat Sturgeon, Osseter, Sevruga and 
Sterlet, also the Silurus Glanis, Barbil, Cyprinus 
Brama and Carpio and Perca lucioperca, which 
do not belong to the tribe of sturgeons. In the 
fisheries of the Caspian and Volga, where the 
system 1s ost complete and the division of la- 
bour the greatest, the Sounds and Koes are ex- 
tracted immediately the fish are caught and deli- 
vered over to the Isinglass and to the Caviare 
makers. ‘The fresh sounds are first split open 
and well washed to separate the blood and 
any adhering extraneous imatter (on the Lake 
Baikal, warm water is used according to Georg); 
they are then spread out, and exposed to the air 
to dry, with the inner silvery white membrane 
turned upwards. ‘This which is nearly pure Ge- 
latine, 1s carefully stript off, laid in damp cloths 
and left in the outer covering, and forcibly knead- 
ed with the hands. It is then taken out of the 
cloths, dried in the form of Leaf Isinglass, or 
rolled up and drawn in a Serpentine manner in- 
to the form of a heart, horse-shoe, or lyre (long 
and short staple), between three pegs on a board 
covered with them; here they are fixed in their 
places by wooden skewers. When they are some- 
what dried thus, they are hung on lines in the 
shade till ther moisture is entirely dissipated. 
The oblong pieces sometimes are folden in the form 
of Book Isinglass, In order to obtain good 
Isinglass, it is necessary to have. well-arranged 


rooms to dry it in, as at Astrakhan. -But it # 


not alone isinglass which is obtained from Tish- 
Sounds. There.is:‘no doubt, according to Pallas 
even, that at the lower parts of the Volga, a fine 


Gelatine is boiled out of the fresh swimming- 
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ladder, and ther poured into’ dll kinds bf forms. 


In Gurief, a fine boiled Fish:glue is prepared, 


perfectly transpatent, having the colour éf‘amber, 
which is cast into slabs ‘and plates. The Ostiake 
also boil their Fish-glue ina kettle. The doniinon 


sake Istngliss is formed of the fragments of the 


other sorts, these are put into a flat metallic’ pan, 
with a very ‘little water, and heated just enough 
to make the parts cohere like a pancake, when 
it is dried. Parts of the sounds of Silurus Glanis 


and Barbel are also boiled, but as the glue does | 


not entirely dissolve, the liquid is strained: to 
separate filaments from the Gelatine. Besides 


these the cartilaginous and tendinous part of | 


several fishes are boiled down to form Fish-glue. 
Isinglass being preparéd from the Swimming- 
bladder of certain fishes and this being an organ 
generally though not universally possessed by 
that class of the animal kingdom, it seems re- 
markable that it should not be more generally 
employed for the purpose of yielding so valuable 
a commercial article. For though Isinglass of 
the finest quality, and in the largest quantities, 
is yielded by, it is not confined to, the sturgeon 
tribe ; for even in Russia, the Silurus Glanis, spe- 
cies of* Cyprinus, and Barbel yield it and we 
ineet in commerce with Brazilian, New York, 
and HWudson’s Bay Isinglass. ‘The fishes which 
produce it on the coast of Brazil, have not been 
ascertained. Camera supposed them to be spe- 
cies of Gadus. Mr. Yarrell informed Dr. Rovle 
that no species of Gadus is caueht on the coast 
of Brazil. The common cod prefers water of a 
low temperature; though found all the vear 
about Boston, it migrates northward from New 
York when warm weather begins. The fishes 
producing Isinglass in Brazil, he further writes, 
are probably species of the genera Pimelodus 
and Silurns, or of closely allied genera. The 
Brazilian Isinglass is imported from Para 
and Maranham. It is very inferior in quality 
for domestic purposes to the best linported from 
Russia, which sells for 12s. per lb. and the other 
from about 3s. to 8s. 6d. and even as low as 9d. 
per|b. It is in the form of Pipe, Block, Honey- 
comb, Cake, and ‘longue Isinglass, the last form- 
ed ofa double swimming-bladder. ‘The speci- 
mens shewn to Mr. Yarrell appeared to him to 
belong to seven different species of Tish. The 
Isinglass obtained from North America in the 
form of lone ribbons, is produced, according to 
Dt. Mitchill, by Labrus squeateague, at New 
York, called weak fish, which is about fifteen in- 
ches in length, and above ‘six pounds in weight, 
forming one of their most abundant fish and fur- 
nishing the principal supply for their tables. 
One author states that its: thick silvery swim- 
ming 
sounds of the Hake (Merlucius vulgaris) are 
also pressed between iron or wooden rollets : to 
form thin Asinglass.— Royle on Isinglass, pages 
“1,22. The Labrus Squeateague is Otolithus 







bladders are ‘pressed, and another that the 


tegalis' of Cuvier (the ‘Jéhitins 'regalis of Block), 
of the tribe Scitnoides.’ These are allied ‘to 
the Perches, but have’ indore variety and a 
more complicated structure ‘in their ‘hatatory 
bladders; almost all are good for eating, and 
many of superior flavour.’ .'To the genus Otoli- 
thus also belong some indiaw-fishes, as (. ‘versi- 
color, Cuv. and O. ruber, Cuv.,’ the: peche pierre 
of Pondicherry, called there * panan;””’ which is 
fifteen inches long and caught ‘in’ “abndance all 
the year, being esteemed as food. “This gens 
is closely allied to Sciena, of which, species, us ‘S. 
Aquila (maigre of the French, and umbrina of 
the Romans), &c, are-found-in the Mediterranc- 
an. 8. Pama or Bola Pama of Buchanan resem- 
bles the ‘* maigres,” but has a singular natatory 
bladder. When twelve or fifteen inches long, it, 
is erroneously called whiting at Calcutta, and 
furnishes a light and ‘salubrious diet. It % 
caught in great abundance at the mouths of the 
(sanges, but never ascends higher than the tide. 
In New England, the intestine of the common 
Cod (Morrhua vulgaris) are cut into ribbon Isin- 
glass; in Iceland also the Cod is said to yield 
Isinglass, so also the Ling (Lota Molva), but 
Mr. Yarrell informed Dr. Royle that he had no 
reason to believe that Isinglass is so prepared. 
At least in the southern parts of England 
‘fish being brought alive in well-boats as far a3 
‘possible, cod and also ling sounds are mostly 
preserved soft, by salting, and are dressed 
for table as substitute for fish. Hence we 
see that Isinglass is not confined to the tribe 
of Sturgeous, nor to the rivers of Russia, 
but that it is found in fishes on the warm coast 
of Brazil and the cold one of Iceland. It is also 
yielded by some of the great variety and shoals 
of fishes, on the long extended coasts of Eastern 
and Southern Asia, and some quantities are inn- 
ported into Britain. A trade in Tsinglass, and 
in some of its substitutes, has long been esta- 
blished on the coast of India and it has Jong 
been imported by the Chinese from Bengal. In- 
deed on investigating the subject, the discovery 
was made that Isinglass is exported in much 
larger quantities and from a much greater variety 
of places than is generally supposed. So large 
a quantity as 800 or 990 maunds of the sounds 
of Fish, that is of Isinglass being annually export- 
ed to China from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
The first who appears to have drawn attention 
to this subject was an anonymous correspondent 
in 1839, who stated, that the Chinese had long 
been engaved in a trade with Calcutta in Isin- 
glass. Also that this was afforded by a fish 
called “ sulleah” in Bengal, and that from a ‘half 
a pound to three-quarters of a pound was obtahy- 
ed from each fish. his information was eney- 
getically followed up by Mr. McClelland’ ofehe 
Bengal Medical Service. The curing of fish 
had been previously suggested bY Dr. Cantor of 
the “same service. Mr. McClelland’s first paper 
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was published at Calcutta in June 1839, in the} del Coast, ‘and which . Buchanan often saw six 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. VILL. p. | feet long in the Calcutta bazar, and was informed, 
208. In this he informs us, that having procur- | it sometimes equalled 320 pounds avoirdupois.in 
ed a specimen, from the bazar, of the fish yield- | weight. It is considered by the natives as a whole- 
ing the Isinglass, he was surprised to find it to |some diet although seldom used by Europeans. 
be a species of Polynemus, or paradise fieh, of Mr. McClelland. says he has frequently seen them 
which several species are known for their excel- | of a uniform size, that must have weighed from 
lence as articles of food. Of these he adduces fifty to a hundred pounds at least, loading whole 
the Mango Fish or tupsee mutchee of the Ben- cavalcades of carts on their way to the . Caloutta 
galees (Polynemus Risua, Buch.) asa familiar | bazar during the*cold season. Both the Sele and 
instance, though this is remarkable as being with- | the “ teria bhangan” must consequently be very 
out a swimming-bladder ; while the other species | common there from November to March. /#. 
have it large and stout, ‘These occur in the | See is supposed to be a variety of P. dzeatus, 
seas of warm climates; five are described by which is said to be common on all the shores to 
Dr. Buchanan in his Gangetic fishes, but only | the eastward ; but if so, Mr. M. says, it seems 
two are of considerable size, occurring in | strange that the Chinese should send for it to the 
‘the estuary of the Hoogly, and probably | Hoogly. The same might, however, be said of 
in those of the Ganges. One of these, with | the Cod, which, though caught in abundance on 
nother large species, is also described by | the coasts of Great Britain, is also diligently 
Dr. Russell in his work on the fishes of the | sought for on the banks of Newfoundland. Ile 
Madras Coast. That figured in tab. 184 and | also inquires whether Polynemus Emoi and P: 
called maga-booshy is Polynemus uronemus plebeius, supposed by Buchanan to correspond 
of Cuvier, while the maga-jellee, tab. 183, named | with his Sele, contain the same valuable sub- 
P. tetradactylus by Shaw is probably P. Teria of | stance, and whether either of Russell’s species, 
Buchanan. Both, but especially the first, Russell | the above named maga-booshee and maga-jellee 
says, are esteemed for the table and called Roe- | (Indian fishes, 183-184), yield it. —Royle on Isin- 
ball by the English. Mr. McCleiland ascertained | glass, passim. It will have been seen that Isinglass 
that the species affording the Isinglass, is the | isthe air-bag, or swimming-bladder, sometimes 
Polynemus Sele of Buchauan, Sele or Sulea of the} called the sound, of various fish, chiefly ‘of the 
Bengalese, described but not figured in his work | sturgeon tribe, and belonging to the genus Aci- 
on the Gangetic fishes (p. 226). Mr. M. has how-| penser. This bag is a membrane filled with air, 
ever published in the Journal of the Asiatic! situated near the spine, above the centre of gra- 
Society of Bengal, a figure from Dr. Buchanan’s| vity. In most fish it communicates with the 
unpublished collection of drawings, which are | esophagus, or stomach by a duct, which is known 
kept at the East India Company's Botanic Gar-| as the ductus pneumaticus, in othersthe duct 1s 
den at Calcutta. This figure, he states, conveys imperforate ; occasionally there are two sacs, oue 
a good representation of the Sele, about half the | anterior to the other, and communicating by a 
size of a specimen, from which he obtained sixty- short tube. The air-bag is made up of an ex- 
six gtains of Isinglass. Dr. Buchanan describes ternal or peritoneal covering a middle fibrous, and 
the Sele as affording alight nourishing food,|in some cases muscular coat, and an internal, 
like most of the fishes which he has called Bola, | highly vascular membrane. This is called also the 
but as inferior to many of them in flavour. It| Air Bag, Swim, or Sound. It is a peculiar organ 
is common in the estuaries of the Ganges, and is| with which the great majority of fishes are provid- 
often found weighing from twenty to twenty-four} ed, and by which they are enabled to adapt the 

ounds ; and may perhaps be the Emoi of Ota- specific gravity of their bodies to the various 
heiti, the Polynemus lineatus of Lacepede, the} pressures of the snperincumbent water at differ- 
P. plebeius of Broussonet. This, according to | ent depths, It is composed of a lengthened sac, 
Block, is by the English called king-fish, and is sometimes simple, as in the common perch, soine- 
the Kala mine, Zam. of John,from Tranquebar,and | times divided into two or more compartments, 
abundant in the Kistnah and Godavery. Bu-| by a lateral or transverse ligature, as in the trout 
chanan further states, that the Scle has a stroug and salmon, and, at other times furnished with 
resemblance to the above named “ maga,booshee” | appendices, more or less numerous according to 
of Dr. Russell. As the anonymous author above | the particrlar species. In all eases, it Is compos- 
referred to, stated that from half a pound to ed of a thick internal coat of a fibrous texture, 
three quarters of a pound may be obtained from | and of a very thin external coat ; the whole be- 
each fish. Mr. McClelland supposed either ing enveloped in the general covering of the in- 
that P. Sele attains a much larger size than | testines. Although it does not appear that the 
twenty-four pounds, the limit given to it by Bu- air-bladder is connected with the function of res- 
chgnan, or that Isinglass 1s also afforded by a] piration in fishes, ‘it. occupies the. position, and 
far larger species, namely, P. tetradactylus, Telia, | has the same relations, as the lungs in reptiles. 
or teriya bhangan. This, a6 ‘we have seen, 1s 


It is in fact, the homologue of these organs. 
identical with the “ maga-jellee” of the Coroman- 






















Fishermen aré well acquainted with the neturé 
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and. functions of the air-bladder. They are 


accustomed :to perforate’ this vessel with a fine 
needle in cod and other — which require to: 


be brought fresh to market, sometimes from'a 
very great distante. By this operation, the con- 
fined air-is allowed to escape, and the fish con- 
strained -to remain quiet at the bottom of their 
well-boats, Where they live for ad very considera- 
* ble period, The Cod sounds, brought into Bri- 
tain in great quantities from Newfoundland, are 
the salted air-bladders of these fishes. ‘hey are 
also largely imported into England froin the 
Kast Coast of Scotland. ‘lhe Iceland fishermen, 
as well as those of America, prepare isiaglass of 
a very excellent quality from cod-sounds, though 
they are not acquainted with the method of cla- 
rifying it, which the Russians practise in prepar- 
ing isinglass from the sound of the sturgeon — 
Eng. Cyc. p. 103. Russian Isinglass is prepar- 
ed from the sounds of the Sturgeon dcecipenser 
sturto, found in the Caspian and Black Seas and 
their tributary rivers. In Aimerica, from the 
Lubrus squeteague, the intestines of the cod, 
Morrhua vulgaris: and in Calcutta, from the 
sounds of the Polynemus Sela, the Sa/ea 
of Bengal.—O'Shauyhuessy, page 685. The 
sounds of two Madras fish are so employed. 
The following are the principal species of tish 
from which Russian isinglass is derived— Acipen- 
ser Huso or the Beluga, A. Gonldenstadtii or the 
Osseter, A. Ruthenus or the sterlet, A. stellatus or 
the Sewruga Silurus Glanis and Ciprims carpio. 
In addition to the above isinglass is obtained in 
different parts of the world from. several other 
kinds of fish. In New York from the Labrus 
squeteague of Mitchel. In New Eneland it is 
procured from the intestines of Morhua vul- 
yaris or the common cod. In the Brazils it is 
obtained from a large fish, probably a species of 
Silurus, and in Iceland from the cod and Lota 
Moloa or Ling. Isinglass, Fish Maus, Fish- 
souds, or Air-Bladders. (Palogpoug ikan or 
art art ikan of the Malays, loo-pa of the 
Chinese) appear to have formed an article of 
exportation from the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago as early as they became visited by 
the Chinese. When these people commenced 
to settle in the Straits, they not only there collect- 
ed fishmaws but also from distant localities. 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, Bengal, ‘lenasserim 
and inost of the Malayan Islands contribute to 
the annual supply, which is bought up by Chinese 
dealers at Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By 
them the Maws are exported to China. The fact 
was noted by Mr. Crawfurd, but that the Fish 
maws are isinglass, appears to have been the dis- 
covery of an anonymous. correspoudent in Par- 
bury’s Oriental Herald for January 1839. The 
personal exertions of Mr. McClelland have been 
mainly instrumental in adding isinglass to the 
articles of exportation from India to the Europe- 
an Markets. Since 1842, Mr. W. 'I’. Levis, As- 
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sistant Resident Counsellor of Pinang, has made 

some very successful attempts to improve the pro-. 

duction of isinglass in Prince of Walesa Istand. 

But European Merchatits there appear unwilling 

to engage in this: novel branch of commerce, as: 

the supply from want of proper care is uncertain, 
and procurable but in comparatively small quan- 
tities. ‘These, however, are no objections to the 

Chinese dealers, as they are sure of’ a profitable 

and quick return of their outlay. The fishes from 

which isinglass is obtained at Pinang are, 
Lates heptadactylus, (Ikan siyakup.) 
Polynemus indicus, (Ikan kurow.) 
Ololithus biauritus, (Ikan salampae.) 
Otolithus ruber, (Jarang gigi.) | 
Otolithus arygenteus, (Jarang gigi.) 
Otolithus maculatus, (Jarang gigi.) 
Johnins diacanthus, (Ikan tambareh.) 
Lobotes erate, (Ikan batu.) 
Arius truncatus, (kun saludu.) 
Arius arius, (kun saludu.) 
aArins mititaris, (kan saludu.) 

The total Quantities and value of Fish-maws im- 
ported into and exported from Prince of Wales 
Island, from 1832 to 1842. 
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ee Quantity | Value in a usally Value in 
1841 —4.2 tu Pikuls. Dollars. 184] —42 in Pikuls. Dollars. 
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1,823 | 50,172 | Total,...| 1,939 | 73,849 


The fishes of Eastern and Southern Asia, from 
which Isinglass is prepared have been described 
at length under the head of Fish-Sounds; and 
it is here necessary merely to mention that on the 
Malabar Coast, excellent Isinglass is obtained 
froma two species of Otolithus. One, perhaps the 
O. biauriéus, Cantor, is named in Malayalim 
‘ Sulle korra,” it grows to a large size and is 
highly prized for the Isinglass it yields; the O. 
ruber, also yields good Isinglass. Mr. Mason 
also describes the Corvinus coitor, or Indian 
Whiting, and the Polynemus sele as yielding 
this substance in ‘Tenasserim. He says, of Indian 
Whiting, there are two or three species of fish 
comimou in Calcutta that are called wl.iting, 
from their resemblance, both in form and Ha-. 
vour, to the Kuropean fish of that name. One 
species is frequently seen in the Maulnain. 
bazars, and besides being a good fish for the ta- 
ble, its air-bladéder makes excellent isinglass. He 
thinks he has gbserved more species than one 
sold under the same native name, but the speci- 
men he sent Mr. Blyth he said was Corvinus 
coitor.— Mason. — Oo . 
King-fish.— Polynemua sele, Buch ; * plebeius, 
Brouss ; lineatua, ace 3 gelatinosus, McClell ; 
ha-tha (the young,) O'Riley ; lukwak (Arracan,) 
Lo _ 
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Bogle. .moy, Otaheite A few years ago the 


‘attention. of the Commissioners of the. Ten-, 


assarim Provinces and Arracan was drawn to 
the fish that produce isinglass ; and the re- 
sult was, the discovery’ on. their . shores of 
the species of Indian whiting noticed above, 
and Polgnemus, sele, a fish that is found from 
Calcutta to Otaheite.. The polynemus produces 
isinglass of the best quality, and Mr. O'Riley 
estimated that two thousand pounds might be 
obtained annually off Amherst alone. None of 
their merchants have yet.entered into the isinglass 
speculation, but the sounds are a constant article 
of traffic among the Chinese. Mr. Blundell said 
the largest sounds were exported from Rangoon, 
and that they sell here at about half a rupce a 
pound; and Major Bogle wrote, that about ten 
thousand of the fish, large and sinall, were taken 
annually in Arracan, and that the sounds sold 
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(4534) Cupopta macrolepideta, Kuhl, Length 
11 Inches. Inhabits Penang, Java and Tenas- 
serim, (fregh water). The air-vessel, i 8 very large, 
thin, white, consisting of two elongated. oval 
portions, of which the anterior is truncated in 
front.—-Ountor, p. 125% 


(4535) Corvinus coitor, Blyth. Inhebite. the 
estuaries of the Ganges and Lrawaddy.» Its air-: 
bladder makes excellent Isinglass.— Mason, page 
303. i Le aa 

(4536) Curvinas chaptis, 
Bola. Inhabits the Malay coast 
vlass.— Meson, p. 3038. 2 

(4537) Johnius maculatus, Bloch, Schneider, 
var? | : ek 


rt 


Balo’ chaptis. The 
: furnishes isin- 


Syn. Sari Kulla, Tam., Russell. 
Corvina maculata, Cuv, and Val. | 


Total inches ? Inhabits Sea of Penang. 


The 


there for about a third of a rupee per pound to! form of its air vessel resembles that of Johnius 


the Chinese, who exported them to Penang, 
where they are said to bring more than a rupee 
a pound. The specimens that have been prepar- 
ed in India for the Kuropean market, are “ com- 
plained of,” says Dr. M’Clelland, “‘as being too 


e | . e ee . © ‘ i. . ~” hs ig —D,, - 
thick, if intended to come ito competition with | inhabits the Sea of Penang, 


the superior varieties of Russian isinglass. ‘The 
first quantities sent from India brought only 1s. 
7d., others have been sold for 3s., and a few sam- 
ples have been valued at 4s. per pound.” — Mason. 
Tsinglass has long been exported from Inilia to 
various countries. According to Mr. Jerdon and 
Dr. Cantor, the following are the more import- 
ant of the fishes, which produce Isinglass on the 
coasts of Eastern and Southern Asia. 


(4531) Arivs arius. (Buchanan Humilton,) 
Syn. Pimelodus arius (Buch. Ham.) 

| Ikan Saladu or Surdudu, Malay, 

Total length 1 foot; 10 inch. This fish In- 
habits Sea and estuaries of Penang: Malayan 
Peninsula, Singapore, Pondicherry and Gangetic 
estuaries. At Penang small individuals of this 
species are very numerous, at all seasons. ‘They 
form an article of food, and contribute more than 
any other, of the Siluroide, to the exportation 
of Isinglass.—- Cantor 1241. 

(4532) Arius militaris. (Linne). 

~ Syn. Silurus militaris, Linne. 

Osteo-geneiosus, Bleeker. 

- Length 1 foot, 6 inch. Inhabits the Sea aud 
estuaries of the Malayan peninsula, and of its is- 
lands, of Malabar, the Ganges and Irawaddy: also 
Coromandel. ‘Their air vessels are preserved. 

(4533) Arius truncatus, Cuv. and Val, Length, 
112 inch inhabits sea and estuaries of Penang, 
Malayan Peninsula. Its air vessel is small but very 
thick ; transversely divided, into two compart- 
ments. The fish is held in esteem by the natives, 
but at Penang it occurs so rarely that its air-vessel 
does not contribute much to’ ‘the 


of Isinglass.— Cantor, p. 1240. 


general stock 7 


belengerii— Cantor, p. 1051. 
(4238) Johuins Dussumieri, Cuy. and Val. 
Syw. Corvina dussumieri, Cuv. and Val, | 

The total length of this fish-is 6% inches. It 
the Malayan Pen- 
insula, Singapore and Malabar. The length of 
the air vessel is about. 3 the total length. ‘The 
isinglass is reputed good, but owing to the small 
size of the fish little is procurable— Cantor, p. 
1047. 

(4539) Johnins diacanthus, (Lacepede). 

Syn, Lutjanus diacant' us, Lacep. 
Johnius catalens, Cuv. 
Sciena maculata, Cuv. and Val. 
Corvina catulea, Belanger and Bleeker. 
Nalla Katchelee, Russell. Katchelee, Kus- 

sell. | 

Corvina nalla Katchelce, Richardson. 
Ikan ‘T'ambareh, Malay. 

This fish grows to 2 feet 9 inches. It inha- 
bits the sea of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Sin- 
gapore, Malabar, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal, 
Gangetic estuaries, ‘Tenasserlm, Canton, China 
seas, Madura and Java. ‘The air-vessel, 3d of 
the length of the fish, is of a broad lanceolate 
shape tapering behind into a very elongated 
point. This fish is not only valuable as an article 
of food, but also on account of the quantity and 
quality of its isinglass, which sells in the China 
market at from 40 to 45 Spanish dollars per 
pecul.—Cuntor, page 1050. - 
(4540) Lates heptadactylus, (Lacepede.) 

Syn. Ferca maxima, Sonnerat. oe 8 
Holocentre heptadactyle. Lacepede, 
Pandoo menoo, Russell. - oe 
Coius vacti Ham. 
Lates nobilis, Cuv. and Val: Richardson 

and Bleckeer,© isis 

| Ikyan Siyakup, Malay, 
The total length is? This fish inhabits the 
sea anid catuaries-of Penang, Malayan Peninsula 
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and' Singapore. ‘ Jerdon also describes the L. 
nobilis at Madras. - It yields isinglass, of which 
however in the straits of Malacca, but little is 
collected, peey on account of the comparative 
scatcity of Ul ‘ 
ness of the dir-vessel. That of a fish when: dri- 
ed, weighs upwards of one ounce. At Penang 

this kind sells at the rate of 25 to 30 dollars per 
 pecul.—Oantor, = 

(4541) Lobotes erate, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn. L. Farkearii, Cuv, and Val. 
lkan batu, or Ikan pichat priek, Malay. 

Total length 2 feet 5 inches. It inhabits Sea 
of Penang, Malayan Peninsula, Singapore, Java, 
Madura, Malabar, Ceylon, Bay of Bengal, and 
estuaries of the Ganges. The air-vessel is very 
large, about 4 of the total length, silvery white 
and of a lanceolate shape. It is excessively thin 
and so firmly adhering to the back, that but a 


small part can be removed. The isinglass is by the | 


Chinese dealers considered to be of good quality, 
but the small quantity procurable renders the 
fish less valuable in this respect,--Cantor,p.1061. 

(4542) Mugil Cephalotus, Cuv. and Val. 

Syn, Mugil our, Forskal. 
Jumpul, Malay. 
M. Cephalus, Russell. 
- Boutali, Tam, Russell. 
Sole bhauggan. Ham. 

Total length, 2 feet. It ‘inhabits, Penang 
Malayan peninsula, Singapore, Macao, Lancavy> 
Chusan, Madura, Coromandel, Bay of Bengal ; 
Gangetic Estuaries, Malabar. ‘The air-vessel is 
large, elongated, its parietes very thin, pearl-co- 
loured.— Cantor, p. 1076. 

(4543) O¢olithus, Sp., perhaps O. biauritus of 
Cantor.  * 

Syw. Sille-kora, Malayalum. 

This fish grows toa large size. It is found 
on the Malabar coast, and highly prized for the 
isinglass it yields.—Jerdon. 

(4544) Ololithus biauritus, Cantor. Total 
length: 3 feet. Inhabits Sea of Penang, Malay- 
an Peninsula, Singapore, Lancavy, ‘lenasserim 
Provinces, and according to Jerdon, the Malabar 
coast, where it is called Sille-kora, in Malayalim. 
The air-vessel is nearly ,one half of the 
total length, and in shape might be compared 
with an elongated antique urn with two handles. 
From the anterior part of each of the latter pro- 


ceed five branches, four of which give off smaller ; Walan kala, ‘Tam. 


ones to each side, and the fifth is tortuous and 
smaller than the rest. It yields a large quantity 
of isinglass, which in the Chinese market is con- 


sidered to be of the best quality, and fetches | 
40 to 50 Spanish dollars per pecul.— Cantor, |. 


p. 1041, — a 
(4545) Otolithus ruber, Bloch and Schneider. 
Sry ; Taran.gigi, Malay. = 
The total length of this fish is 2 feet, 6 inch- 


‘the fish: and partly owing to the thin-. 
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es. It inhabits the Seaand Estuaries of Penang 
the Malayan Peninsula, Singapore. Coromandel 
and Malabar. ‘The air-vessel is largeflattened: 
broad lanceolate, terminating behind ina single 
point. The isinglass is considered very good and 
sells in the Chinese market from 40 to 45 Spa- 


nish dollars per pecul.— Guator, p. 1043, 


(4546) Otolithus 
Hasselt. 
Syn. Jaran gigi, Malay. © ee 
The total leneth of this fish is 2 feet-9 inches. 
It inhabits the Sea and Estuaries of Penang, the 
Malayan Peninsula, Siugapore and-Batavia. It 
is highly valued for the sake of its air-vessel, 
which yields a considerable quantity of the best 
kind of isinglass.— Cantor, p 1045. | 
(4547) Otolithus versicolor, Cuv. and Val. The 
total length of this fish is only 64 inch. It inha- 
bits the Sea of Penang. Its air-vessel is + of the 
total length.— Cantor, p 1046. Otolithus versi- 
color. Cuv. and Valen: Russell, 109. Panna 
Lam. ‘This fish is one foot long and very com- 


maculatus, Kuhl. and Van 


/' mon at Madras.—Jerdon. . 
| (4548) Pempheris molucca, Cuv. Length 3¢ 


inch. Inhabtts sea of Penang, Moluccas, Bata- 
via and Japan. Its air-vessel is large and thick. 


i —Cantor, 1158. 


(4549) Pempheris molucca, Cuv. This fish 
grows to 34 inches. It inhabits the Sea of 
Penang, the Moluccas, Batavia and Japan. Its 
air-vessel is large and thick.—Owntor, p. 1158. 

(4550) Platax arthriticus. Cuv. anf Val. 

Syn. Ecan bonna, Bell. 
Choetodon arthriticus, Cuv. and Val. 

The total length of this fish is 1 foot,7 inches. 


(It inhabits the Sea of Penang, Sumatra, Java 


and Singapore. ‘The flavour is excellent, but 
the large air-vessel is too thin, and yields too 
little isinglass to become of value.—Caxtor. 
page 1152. Po 
(4551) Polyneinus. The species of this genus, 
furnish a considerable portion of the isinglass of 
Southern and Eastern Asia. | 
(4552) Polynemus heptadactylus. Total length 
44 inches. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Cheribon 
and Sainarany.—Cuntor. — | 
(4523) Polynenvus indicus, Shaw. 
Roe-ball, Ene. | Tkan kurow, Mata. 
| King Fish, Ewa. 
Syn. P. Sele, Buchanan. 
P. uronemus, Cuv. and Val. 
P. ploteus, McClelland. 
P. lineatus, McClelland: 
P. gelatinosus, McClelland. 
Ka-tha, the young, Burmese; 
Arracan. ana. 
length of this fish is 3 feet. It in- 


Lukwah, 


The total 


habits the Sea of Penang, Singapore, | Malayan 


peninsula, Surabaya ; lstuaries of the Ganges; 
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Visegepatam ; Madras and*;Pondicherry. The 
most. striking character .by whieh it may. :at.once 


be. distinguished from P. plebius.. Ite membrane | - 
is silvery thick ; the general form -oval.: lt oc- 


cupies the whole length of the stomach terminat- 
ing behind in a very sharp point, which pene- 
trates the thick of the tail over the first inter- 
spinal of the anal. At Penang single indi- 
viduals occur at all seasons: but numbers 
are taken from June to August. The weieht 
is commonly from 4 to 6.1b. seldom exceeding 
20. ‘The air-vessel of a good sized fish, when 
dried and ready for the market in China, weighs 
upwards of 2 0z., is considered very good isin- 
glass, and fetches 25 to 30 dollars per pecul. 
The fish itself 1s valued as an article of food, 
though less so than P. tetradactylus.— Cantor, 
Mr. O'Riley estimated that 2000 Ibs. of isin- 
glass from this fish, might be obtained an- 
nually off Amherst alone.—AMason, p. 304. Mr. 
Blundell said that the largest sounds were ex- 
ported from Rangoon, and that they scll there 
at about half a rupee a pound. Major Bogle 
wrote that about 10,000 of the fish, large and 
small, were taken annually in Arracan and that 
the sounds sold there for about a third of a ru- 
pee per pound to the Chinese, who exported 
them to Penang where they are said to bring 
more than a rupee a pound. 

(4554) Polynemus plebins, Broussonet: Linne 
Bloch ; Shaw ; Cuv. and Val. 






Roe-ball, Exc. | Pole kala, Tax. 
Syn. P. lineatus, Lacepede. 


P. nilotiens, Shaw. 
P. commersonii, Shaw. 
Bynni, Bruce. 

This fish attains to 4 feet as its full size. It 
inhabits, Coromandel eoast, Otaheite, Isle of 
France and Isle of Tanna. Its value as a fish 
yielding isinglass requires to be ascertained.— 
Cantor. 

(4655) Polynemus sextarius, Bloch-Schneider. 
This fish is only four inches long. It inhabits 
Penang, Batavia, Tranquebar and Coromandel. 


; mosphere. 





x 
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(4558) Pristipoma Gaoracg, Cuy,.and.-Val. 


Sry. Perea gronniens, Forster.' 3) 0 6 
 Aathias granniens, Bloch-Sebunider. © « 
~ . . Gyoraka, Ruyeaell ou fet 
This fish is-one foot long. It inhabits the Isle 
of Tanna, Batavia, Coromandel.and: Mahe* (fresh 
water). Its air-vessel.is very thia,: from which 
its isinglass is of little value. Qantor, ». 1086. 
(4559) Umbrina Russelli, Cuv. and ‘Val. 
Richardson. | ro 
Syn. Qualar Katchelee, Tam : Russell. 
Ikan guiama, Malay, , 
Total length 6. inehes to one foot?. Inhabits 
Sea of Penang, Malayan: Peninsula, Singapore, 
Vizagapatam ; Indian and China Seas. Its isin- 
glass is considered of good quality. —Cantor. 
(Food Isinglass is generally described as. being one 
of the purest forms of Gelatine we are aequaint- 
ed with, it cousists, in fact, of lithe else besides, 
and aecordingly presents very nearly the charac- 
ters of that substance. The properties of pure 
Jsinglass or Gelatine are brietly the followiny. 
It is transparent and colourless or nearly so, ino- 
dorous, tasteless, and of a hard or horny censis- 
tence. Itis but little hygrometric, remaining 
tolerably dry in ordinary conditions of the at- 
In cold water, it gradually softens 
and swells up; in hot water, it easily dissolves, 
and forms a clear solution, which if it contain as 
much asa ,2,th part of its weieht of Gelatine, 
has the property of gelatinizing or assuming the 
form of a soft tremulous solid as it cools. . Dry 
Gelatine is a permanent and unchangeable sub- 
stance, but in solution it is very liable to undergo 
decomposition becoming mouldy and rapidly 
putiifying when exposed to the air it has been 
observed that the ordinary and more impure 
forms of Gelatine are more liable to undergo this 
change than the pure substance : the presence of 
minute quantites af acids, alkalies and other im- 
purities greatly accelerating its decomposition. 
All Isinglass contains small quantities of Albu- 
men, saline and earthy matter, and a peculiar 
substance called Ozmazome, the better sorts con- 


Its air-vessel is minute, being of the shape and | taining less, and the inferior more of those 


size of a grain of oats.— Cantor. 


impuritics. The Bengal Isinglass, however, has 


— (4556) Polynemus hexanemus Cuv. and Val. | been found to consist of Gelatine, Albumen, 
4 inches long. Inhabits Penang, Batavia, Sa- | a small portion of saline and earthy substance, 


marang and Pasuruan.— Cantor. 

(4557) Polynemus tetradactylus, Shaw. 
Roe-ball, Exe. | Yerra kala, Tam. 
Syx. Polynemus teria. Gray. 

Triglig asiatica, Linne. 
P. salliah Cantor. 

P. quadrifilis, Cantor. 
Maga jelle, ftussell- 


. 
oe 


Inhabits Penang, Singapore, Malayan Penings 


| Ozmazome, and a minute trace of an odor- 
}ous oil, In the Indian Isinglass, it ig pro- 


bable that its defects are in a great measure 
to be attributed to a want of sufficient care 
in its predaration, aud jit is evident that good 


jisinglass cannot be, made without. considera- 
gble attention is paid during the processes 
“ of washing, beating, scraping, and drying ; all of 
which have a very important. influence on the 


sula, Lancavy, Bay of Bengal, Gangetic estuaries | goodness of the finished Isinglass. The imper- 


Australia ;;China: Banta 
jap ; Samarang ; Surabaya : Bangkallang. 
; ‘ : > ; i Ld Sg " : ‘ =f ; We 3% 
species has no air-vessel, 4° | 





‘ 


+ Batavia; Tjilat- 


fect solubility of some, and more especially the 


This | thick saa is occasioned by. the presence of a 


considerable quantity of Albuman or. insqluple, 
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membranous matter having most. of the proper- 
ties of albumen . whigh is not only itself ineolu- 
ble, but. in addition.renders much of the Gelatine, 
with, which. it is associated, likewise. ingoluble, 
It is more than probable that the greater part‘of 
this albyminous sul®tance might be readily: re- 
moved by sufficiently scraping the‘Isinglass dar- 
ing its preparation. Attention should also be 
directed to the process of drying, as, if not proper- 
ly dried, it might possibly undergo a slight 
change or decomposition, and become partially 
converted into a more insoluble form of Gelatine. 
A more important ebjection is the smell which 
however may likewise to some extent be traced 
to the preparation. It is probable that by 
increased care in “cleaning and drying by 
exposure to air, some of those defects may 
be removed especially as we shall observe in 
comparing the two processes, that much great- 
er care is bestowed on the preparation in 
Russia than in India. Boiling with fresh 
made charcoal would probably have the effect of 
depriving inferior Isinglass of some of the smell 
and colouring matter when required for the pur- 
poses of a jelly. The Isinglass cut into threads 
is unsuitable for the English market, notwith- 
standing that Isinglass for retail is cut into fine 
threads, as more convenient for general use, and 
for making jellies and soups, in consequence of 
the extensive surface which is exposed rendering 
it more easily and quickly soluble. But thereis a | 
great prejudice in the wholesale market to buying | 
things in a cut or powdered state in consequence 
of the innumerable methods adopted for falsifying 





1 


‘and adulterating almost every drug. Machinery 
is used in London for cutting the Isinglass into 
threads of any degree of fineness, and as it is 
inpracticable at present to rival this in India, 
besides having to contend against. pr:judice, if sent 
in this state, it is* preferable, and will be cheaper 
to prepare the article and send it as sheet Isin- 
glags, that is, the form of the slit sounds them- 
selves, or their purest membrane washed, clean- 
ed, and dried in the best manner. The Indian 
Jsinglass, as at present prepared, is complained of 
as too thick if intended to come into competition 
with the superior varieties of Russian Isinglass. 
Some of it may, without difficulty, be rendered 
thinner, for even in the dried state, layers of 
membrane which display a fibrous structure may 
be stripped off, and which no doubt contain the 
greater portion of the insoluble Albumen. It 
might also be made thinner by beating, or press- 
ing between iron rollers or marble slabs, as is 
done with American and some kinds of' Braziliag 


Isinglags. The extra Irbor which this would ré| 


quire might be profitably saved, by not tearing & 
into fibres, in whigh state it is disapproved of ix’ 
whip a state fit for domestic use.. The refiise 
Should be turned to account ; the soluble parts 
of the sounds, separated from the insoluble and 


















it) does» not follow, ‘tha 
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poured aut into thin plates: | ard dried on nets, 
as is done with some ofthe Gelatine of commerce. 


In order to ascertain the: Vvalite of: the’ article 


(merely stripped of “all impurities ‘calculate d to 
injure its quautity without aity regan "to appear- 
ance) a consider ble quantity Was sént toEncland 
by Dr. McClelland. From the a¢coant recived 
of the sale, it appears that this Isinglass realized 
only Js. Td. per lb., which was. considerably un- 
der its prime cost. Forty-four. maunds.and ten 
seers of Fish Sounds having been bought for 
forty rupees a maund, required an expense of 
100 rupees for cleaning, after purchase from the 
fishermen, thus costing altogether about’ ls. ¥d. 
per lb, This quantity, or 2,285 lbs., at le. Yd. 
per lb., realized £176. 188. 8d; but the charges 
in India and in England, consisting of packing, 
demurrage, freight, insurance, shipping charges 
export and import duties, warehouse, brokerage, 
commission, interest &c., were so heavy that the 
whole did not realize quite one-third of the out- 
lay. One of the cut samples had been bleached, 
but was of no more value than the one unbleached. 
Though the first quantities from India brought 
only 1s. 7d. others have been sold for 3s., and a 
few samples have been valued at 4s. per Ib. 
Besides this opening for an extensive sale in the 
European imarket, even in the present state, we 
know there is always a constant demand in China 
for the Isinglass of Bengal. This will no doubt af 
ford sufficient encouragement to persevere in the 
extension and improvement of thig newly establish- 
ed and highly promising article of the apport trade 
of India to Europe. The East Indian will be only 
available for brewers’ use, and then it must be 
sweeter and of better flavour than the present 
samples. ‘The Brazil is the description a i by 
brewers, and is worth 2s. 6d. to 38. 6d. per lb., 
but is quite free from the objectionable smell, as 
is also the Samovy, which is of nearly the same 
value, and applied to similar purposes. A par- 
cel of East Indian in sheet was sold at “public 
sale in November 1850 at 2s. 6d. per Ib., in 
bond, but it was subsequently supposed it would 
now bring a higher price. R.W. Barchard, Esq., 

stated that when the Bengal Isinglass was com- 

pared with an equal quantity of Brazilian Isin- 

glass in a brewing establishment where the 

latter was used, it was found that the Bengal was 

nearly all dissolved in the usual menstrum (sour 

beer) some time before the Brazilian. The Ben- 

gal Isinglass appeared also to make a much 

finer and stronger jelly than the other with: the 

advantage of dissolving in about half the time 

and without unpleasant smell. ‘The inner 

membrane also of the sturgeon yields the best 


4 Isinglass, while in the sele it seems to-be re- 
| | 8 disaj d of ik Yjected. This would account for the’ more 
the market ; but it, might still be out or rasped’) 


fibrous nature of the Ben 






U Isinglaas, though 
; in the Sele, the 


innermost is the best. A decided improvement 


would be effected if the Isinglass were prepared 
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ag goon #9 possible after the fisff is caught. The | 
Sound “should. be extracted, split, and more 
carefully washed (perhaps with. limewater) than 
tha native ‘fishermen are likely to practise, if left 
to themselves, besides being freely exposed to the 
air. Some of the [singlass of commerce has the 
defect of a fishy smell, ‘as well as of being in part 


insoluble, while other kinds are made more sale- 
able by the assistance of pressure, and more soluble 
by the aid of acetic acid. The only legitimate 
method, ‘however, is to prepare it from the thin- 
ner and more gelatinous, and if possible from the 
inner membrane, as in the Sturgeon. The I[sin- 
glass of commerce consists of the sounds simply 
dried and of & well prepared inner membrane. 
The Brazilian is composed of the former, and 
with it the Indian Isinglass is at present able 
to contend.’ As both are now only applicable to 
the purposes of fining the object should be to 
prepare the Indian of such quality, that it 
might be applied to all the purposes of the 
best Isinglass, and thus be able to command 
the higher, if not the highest prices. — Isin- 
glass is‘brought to market in different forins, 
sometimes in that of simple plates, at other times 
rolled up in different shapes or cut into fine 
threads. When of good quality Isinglass is of 
a whitish colour, thin and semi-transparent but 
tough and flexible, destitute of taste as well as 
smell. Isinglass being mild and unirritating in 
nature and at the same time nutritious is much 
employed as an article of diet for the sick and 
convalescegt, and the fine shreds into which it 1s 
cut and kept in shops give great facilities for 
making a jelly in the shortest possible time. 
This can be made as palatable and nourishing 
as any by the addition of sugar and milk acids 
or spice ; about one-third or half an ounce is 
sufficient for a pint of water. It mav also be 
taken in the forin of a soup with the addition of 
salt, spices and sweet herbs,or it may be employ- 
ed medicinally as an emollient and demulcent 
either externally or internally. The best kinds 
of Isinglass are alone. employed in articles of 
diet and fot the best confectionary, being added 
in small quantities to other, especially vegetable 
jellies, to give them a tremulous appearance. But 
gelatine is now frequently substituted.—Royle on 
Tsinglass, .11. Tsinglass is also employed in mak- 
ing court-plaster,which in Fiance is called Spara- 
drap d’Angleterte’; it is a thin coating of Isinglass 
with a little tincture of benzoin spread on black 
sarcenet. It is also employed for giving a lustre 
to some kinds: of woven. fabric ; but it is more 


extensively used for clarifying different liquors 
such as wine, beer, and. coffee than for any other | 


4 , 


purpose. The inferior kind called cake Isinglass 
being brownish coloured and having an unplea- 
sant odour is only employed in, the arts and for 
the purposes of glue. The great consunption 


of Isinglass, necessarily however of the inferior divested. of a certaii o 
f brane which’ envelopes | 


kinds, is chiefly by the brewer in the process 0 
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fining.’ ‘This he effects by ‘the use: of Isingines 
which he dissolves in spur beer to the consistence 


of thick mucilage. A little ‘of ‘the solition be- 
ing added to the liquor to be: clarified causes the 
subsidence of all the suspended ‘ matter inthe 
course of a few hours wheii’ the liquor reinains 
—_ .tran$parent. “The ‘sounds of .cod fish 
are said to be employed for the ‘same: ‘pur- 
pose, though the — re so into Eng- 
land is in a salted state for food.—-Royle, p. 12. 
Isinglass is the purest form of commercial gela- 
tine. The-best is prepared from the air bladders 
and sounds of three or four species-of sturgeon, 
inhabiting the Black and Caspian seas and their 
tributary streams. ‘These tissues are cleansed, 
dried and scraped, forming leaf isinglass ; or they 
are twisted into various forms, and called loxg 
and short-staple : or folded into packages called 
book isinglass. In Russia, from whence the 
best isinglass is obtained, the swimming blad- 
ders of the fish are first placed in hot water, 
carefully deprived of adhering blood, cut open 
longitudinally and exposed to the air, with the 
inner, delicate, silvery membrane upwards. 
When dried, this fine membrane, is removed by 
beating and rubbing and the swimming bladder 
is then made into different forms, and ‘as 
cut by machinery into the delicate filaments 
in which it is usually sold. It is a colourless in- 
odorous substance perfectly soluble in hot water 
and lergely consumed as an article of food. It 
forms a very transparent jelly, and indispensable 
in the preparation of blanc mange, ices, creams, 
antl other delicacies for dessert. Inferior isin- 
glass answers for fining beer. But for domestic 
use, the purest and whitest is required, entirely 
free from unpleasant odour and dissolving readily 
and completely in warm water. Isinglass has 
long been made in India, and exported to China, 
but much of it hasan unpleasant, fishy odour, 
which renders it unfit for culinary purposes. The 
Caspian and Aral seas yield the various kinds 
of the genus Acipenser in great abundance : they 
are also to be found in the waters several hun- 
dred miles beyond Astrakhan in the Volga, Yik, 
Don and even in the rivers as far as Siberia. 
‘The fisherics to the extent of three bazens or 
twenty one feet depth of water belong to the 
proprietors of the const. The Hon. Captain 
Keppel in his ‘“ Travels’’ describes one mer- 
chant as holding thirty fisheries, for one only of 
which at Karmaziack he paid an annual ‘rental 
of 450,000 roubles. = 8 rea. 

Method of Preparation.. The fish, are taken 


from the boats with instruments somewhat resem- 
bling boat-hooks and laid in‘a row. The head 
‘of each fish is thon’ split‘in two and ‘the taviare 
Vand air bladder immediately separated.  T'he 
latter is at once slit open’ and placed im cold 
water. After a short time they 

divested of a certain omptei 


they are cleaned, 
ie sounds; ‘nailed? to 
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ISINGLASS. 
aboard and exposed.to the sun to dry. This pre- 
paration however has reference only to leaf isin- 
glass. That known ag short staple, long staple 
ancl book isinglass, has each its distinctive method 
of preparation. Short, staple is formed of a thin 
Astrakhan isinglass, which is roiled to some- 
thing under the. thickness of a finger or cord 
and the length varying: according to the intended 
size et the staple. | A thin membrane is generally 
selected for the.céntre of the roll round which 


the rest is folded, about half an inch of each ex- | 


tremity being mostly turned inwards ; the two 


ends of the roll are then drawn together and pin- {| 
ned with a small peg. The middle of the rol} being | 


pressed downwards the staple assumes a heart 
shape and without further preparation it is left 
to dry. Samovey short staple prepared from an 
inferior isinglass is likewise imported : indeed 
this description is received in the three forims 
of staple leaf and book. The manufacture of 
long staple varies a little from that just 
described, the operator lengthens the staple 
at will by interfolding the ends of the pieces 
with the portion ready for twisting. The 
required dimensions being thus attained, the 
ends are fastened tovether in the same manner, 
but it is afterwards subjected to a heavier pres- 
sure from the middle ; then in order to preserve 
the shape of the three obtuse angles consequent- 
ly formed, a cane or stick about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter is fastened in each angle with 
small wooden pegs at each extremity to keep 
them in position. When sufficiently dried to re- 
tain their form, the pegs &c., are removed and on 
the drying being completed ‘the pieces are colli- 
gated in rows by the passing of a string through 
the peg-holes : this is done for the convenience of 
package and exportation. The isinglass known 
us book is of an inferior quality and requires 
far less preparation. ‘The larger bladders when 
cut open, cleaned and partly dried, are mere- 
ly folded up square in the same manner in 
which book-folding is conducted, a resem- 
blance that points out the origin of its name. 
It may be asked why all this evidently useless 
system of preparation is resorted to when much 
expensive trouble might be dispensed with and 
the article exported of equal value in its natural 
and unprepared state. It may be inferred that 
the system of twisting isinglass into staple or 
folding it into books was originally practised to 
disguise the article and keep other nations in 
the dark as to the source of isinglass. There is 
however a kind of isinglass exported from St. 
Petersburg which receives little or no prepara- 
lion. ‘This description ig taken from the silurus 
glanis and the Ciprinus carpis. These produce 


the kind of isinglass. called purse. It. consists 


¥ 


as taken from the fish, being x } 
folded but merely dried and collected together b 


of the sounds or swimming bladders dried just 


by. 
4 string pasged through the upper. part. of. “each | 
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“It-is there bought up by 


est Russian isinglass milk ig needed to, impa’ 





neither cut open nor 


ISINGLASS. 
It is gathered together by certain 





bladder, | 


‘collectors ‘ind by’ them brought to the Irbites, fair 


held. in January agd February ii’ each year. 
“up by, the. various dealers, 
cleaned and carried to'St.. Petersburgh where it 
arrives during the months of May and July. The 
entire quantity of Isinglass shipped during the 
seagons of the past seven yeara was. as fol- 
low, viz. i, ee ee. ene 


t 


In 1844 the total amount shipped was 5300 poods. 


1345 »y ” 99 : oye 
18st »» 3 oy 5100 gat 
1847 9. a 3600 . 99 
«1848, 5. ie 8200 gy 
1849 ” ” »? 4900 ” 7 
1850 |, oe = BRODER 


By the above figures it will be seen that the 
average annual exportation of isinglass from the 
Russian capital, during the period mentioned, 
was 4500 poods. The Russian pood being equal 
to thirty-six Itnelish pounds, it follows that 
152,000 pounds of isinglass, on the average, ‘are 
shipped every season (a period seldom lasting 
more than six months), and that in the course of 
seven anual seasons, 31,400 poods were export- 
ed, a welght equal to oue million, one hun- 
dred and thirty thousand, four hundred pounds. 
In addition to thg-isinglass imported from Rus- 
sia a vast quantity is annually received from the 
Brazils, and the East and West Indies. It is, 
however, greatly inferior to the descriptions we 
have noticed. Indeed, Brazilian isinglass is only 
fit for fining purposes, and for sich it is almost 
wholly bought up by the proprieto#s of large 
brewing establishments, who consume nearly the 
entire quantity imported. Some of the better 
kinds of Brazilian isinglass are manufactured in 
the same way as Russian, and sold at a cheaper 
rate. No doubt in some instances, this is mix- 
ed with, or sold as, the best, and it has been as- 
certained that acids and other chemicals have 
been used to improve the colour of Brazilian 
isinglass, but the test of good isinglass is in the 
jelly made therefrom. The jelly made from Rus- 
sian isinglass dissolves readily, furnishes scarcely 
any sediment and is remarkably firm, pure, and 
translucent. On the other hand, Brazilian isin- 
glass makes a far inferior jelly, with these re- 
markable differences : that whilst Russian isin- 
class is firm, and free from deposit, Bra- 
zilian isinglass leaves a deposit of insolu- 
ble matter amounting to twenty or thirty 
per cent., is less readily dissolved, and the 
jelly is opalescent, and assumes the aPbearanoe 
of milk. On making blanc-mange with the pur- 
| rt the 
snow-white colour of that Jelly, but in the case 
of Brazilian isinglass hot. water. alone will render 
it nearly of that colour. It is. almost needless 


to add that the blanc-mange is’ much. inferior 


in quality, and the large per centage of insoluble 
atter renders the jelly” proportionately weak. 


_ ISINGLASS:. ISINGLASS. 
The quality of any, isinglass may easily be test- | of the rollers in one, continuous sheet. The 
Tt Wiedicing © small portiot in gla veseel | single thus rolled. is called “ribbon,” but it 
with about a table spoonful of boiling water. 


4 » 
y 
e 


dette ble spoonful of borling water. | is not yet ready for the process of cuttings. - 
The best Russian isinglass will instantly. dissolve 















































3 | ; | The sheet or “ribbon” is probably a ‘sixth, 
and scarcely a particle of sediment remain, the| eighth, or tenth part of an inch in thickness, and 
soluble matter in this article being, according to | as it is necessary to reduce it until it is as thin 
the best authorities, ninety eight grains in| as writing-paper it is passed through rollers 
every hundred. . The same test applied to Bra- | more closely set, until,as the thickness dimi-- 
zilian isinglass will extract the gelatine, but the | nishes, the desired result is obtained; the width of 
shreds from their fibrous character, do not en | the “ribbon” of course increasing. It is to be 
tirely dissolve; they turn white and retain their | remarked that in rdlling the ribbon being confin- 
form unless disturbed, in which case they break | ed to the width of the rollers generally about 
up and form a deposit at the bottom of the vessel. | two feet, increases only Jengthways and when 
If Russian isinglass be adulterated with Brazilian completed, can be folded or rolled up in the 

same manner as a length of common linen. After 


the admixture may easily be detected by the in- 
soluble shreds or white deposit, which is sure to| a brief delay for the purpose of drying, the next 
appear in proportion to the amount of Brazilian | and last process of cutting is effected. By the 
isinglass that may be introduced. The smell of | introduction of modern machinery, this part of 
the latter also is strony, far from pleasant, and | the preparation of isinglass is performed with 
forme a great contrast with the faint, inoffensive, surprising celerity and the material is cut into 
sea-weed like odour of Russian isinglass. very fine shreds. The cutting machine is a cy- 
Manufacture of Isinglass.— Ou the arrival of | linder with some five or six keen-edged blades 
the isinglass into England, the best kinds are] fixed ina tangential direction to the cylinder. 
submitted to a course of preparation before they | The same engine which serves to roll out the 
are ready for consumption. ‘The Beluga leaf is | isinglass, as already described, suffices to turn 
clostly examined and all discoloured parts cut} this little machine at the rate of some 800 
away, the cuttings and other pieces not deamed | or 1900 revolutions per minute; taking a low 
estimate we will suppose it turns 800 times. 


good enough for the best, are placed aside as 
seconds or thirds. ‘These in some cases are used { On examining the cylinder we find five or 
six blales set in it, and as each of these 


for fining the better description of ales, but more | 
generally for wines, liquors, &c. It is also rolled | knives severs a shred from the width of the 
and cut into shreds for domestic purposes, where | “ ribbon” while the cutting process is going on, 
colour is not an immediate object. Purse isinglass | it follows that four or five thousand shreds are cut 
is mostly s6ld to the brewers, who consume a vast | in the short space of one minute. Such is the 
quantity in the fining of their several beverages. | plain and simple method of preparing cut isin- 
Long and short staple isinglass is extensively | glass. There are, however, many consumers 
demanded by cider makers, confectioners and! who still prefer the old-fashioned style of hand- 
others, to whom it is sold in the same state as | cut isinglass. In this ease the thin leaf is pull- 
imported into this country. Leaf isinglass taken | ed to pieces with the fingers or divided into 
from the Beluga, after having been picked from | strips with scissors, 8 work mostly performed by 
all impure or discoloured pieces, constitutes the| women. The isinglass is of course in much 
very best article, either for dietetical use, or for | thicker pieces, but nevertheless it is still preferred 
the higher class of clarifying purposes. This| by some, not on account of its cheapness as the 
description of jsinglass has to undergo a process | cost of preparation is much about the same as 
of manufacture before it is ready for use. What{ machine-cut isinglass. We have now given a 
are termed perfect specimen leaves are nearly | general discription of isinglass, enumerated the 
round, the bladder having been opened longitu: | fish from which it is obtained, described the fish- 
dinally about two feet in circumference and| eries, the preparation of isinglass, and its manu- 
weigh from eight to sixteen ounces, according to| facture. From a paper by Dr. Pereira, in the 
the thickness of the sound. It is not uncommon | fifth volume of the Pharmaceutical Journal, page 
however to meet with heavier samples, some | 66,we learn that theSamovy isinglass referred to is 
having been. known to reach four pounds. A | obtained from the silurus glanis, the Russian name 
steam engine of some eight or ten-horse power | for which fish is Som, whence the word Samovy ot 
is generally used under the present method of| Somovy is no doubt derived. A difference of 
preparing isinglass, the. adjunct machinery con- | opinion has been entertained 4s'to which’ coat of 
sisting of a series of powerful rollers, arranged | the air-bladder yields the isinglass. The seve- 
ral layers whieh enter into the com ition of 
the swimming bladder, cotmatencing from withs 


in pairs in.a manner eeseiobling those used for 

expressing the juice from the sugar cane. The ) om Ww 
rollers when in motion are fed with leaf isinglass | out, are Ist, a peritoneal ‘eoat ; 2njl, a middie 
as fast as possible, which, in passing: he | coat composed principally of a mhodification of 
two rollers, becomes amalgamate what is Known as white: fibrous tissue ; and Sri, 


out, and is expelled fram the opposite side! an internal epithelial lining. Bldodsvessels ‘tami- 
; 1958. 
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fy through both the external and. middle coats, 


bat are most abundapt.on the inner eurface . of 


the Jatter. ‘These vessels are sometimes described 


as forming a distinct vascular layer. Sortie’ also 


make mention of.a muscular coat entering into 


the formation of the air-bladders of certain of. 
the fish from which isinglass is obtained and:it- 
is probable that more or less muscular fibre of 
the whstriped kind is present in nearly all cases. 
Of these ‘coats, the external, or peritoneal 
covering, 1s; we believe, usually stripped of ; 
while the internal, which is very thin and forms 
but little of the substance of the air bladder, is 
also generally removed in the washing and cleans- 
ing to which the isinglass is subject. In the case 
of purse isinglass it is not removed however. 
There remains then only the middle coat and 
it is this we believe which furnishes the isinglass 
a view entertained by Dr. Pereira, as appears 
from the second edition of his Materia Medica. 
The accurgcy of this opinion has been however 
called in question by Dr. Edward Marting, who 
describes the air-bladder as consisting of only 


two membranes, an outer strong shining and 
_ fibrous membrane and an inner, soft, mucous coat. 
The inner membrane, namely, the mucous mem- 
brane, writes Dr. Marting, is the isinglass. ‘To 
this description Dr. Marting appends the follow- 
ing note.—‘*‘ Pereira (Elements of Materia Me- 
dica vol. ii. second edition, p. 1861.) errone- 
ously regards the middle coat as yielding 
gelatine. It appears from the description of Dr. 
Marting as well as from the above remark that 
he has overlooked the epithelial lining altoge- 
ther and has not therefore enumerated this as one 
of the coats of the air-bladder. 
membrane of Dr. Pereira and the mucous mem- 
brane of Dr. Marting, there is therefore reason 
to believe, are one and the same. ‘he epithelial 
layer is insoluble in boiling wafer and in some 
instances it is so thick, as in purse isinglass, as 
materially to deteriorate the value of the article. 
When dry, isinglass is transparent, but when im- 
mersed in cold water fora few minutes it be- 


comes white and opaque. Under the microscope 
structure which mmediately 


it presents a fibrous 
disappears on the addition of dilute acetic acid, 


the isinglass swelling up and again becoming 


very transparent. Examined with the micro- 
scope after the action of acetic acid, the walls 
of the blood-vessels, sometimes the white cor- 
puscles of the blood, and scattered nucleat- 
ed fibres of fibre-elastic tissue, may be seen. 


Now in all these particulars isinglass resembles: 


very closely white fibrous tissue a modification 
of which it is evidently to be considered. The 
jelly made even from the ‘best Russian isinglass 


Is when cold slightly dpalescent. This is due to. 
the presence of a small quantity of albumen. 
The whiteness of the jelly of Brazilian isinglass, 
whioh is so remarkable, results from the presence | 


of a much’ greater amount of albuminous' matter. 


The isinglass— 
fo) 
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, (“elatine,—-Now as gelatine is obtained , from 
these substances and is exten sivel ; employed as a 
substitute for isinglass,’ we will, in ‘the next: 


place, proceed to givé & description of its ‘pre- 


paration. From Pereira’s Materia Medica we 





learn that gelatine is extracted from ‘the bones 
of the ox and the sheep. It is obtained by 
boiling bones in water under pressure. It is 
more readily procured by employing ‘bones 
which have been previously digested in hy- 
drochloric acid to extract the phosphate of 
lime. In this way, a nutritious soup is pre- 
ecb im Paris for the hospitals and other pauper 
abitations. The patent gelatine of the shops is 
obtained, I presume, from bones. It is sold ei- 
ther plain or coloured, and is used as a substitute 
for isinglass. Gelatine has been extracted. from 
antediluvian bones. A soup was prepared from 
the bones of the great mastodon by a prefect of 
one of the departments of France. The patentee 
commences his specification by stating that 
heretofore, in manufacturing gelatine, it has been 
usual (with one eXception) to act on large pieces 
of hides or skins, and to employ acids and alka- 
lies, together with mechanical and other processes 
which occupy considerable time and are likewise 
costly, and in the excepted case above referred to, 
it has been the practice to reduce the pieces of 
hide into the state of pulp in a paper machine, and 
then to employ blood to purify the product obtain- 
ed. ‘This invention consists in the following more 
simple mode of manufacturing gelatine. The 
patentee takes hides or skins, or partg thereof, 
as fresh and swert as possible, and free from 
hair, and he reduces the whole into shavings or 
thin slices or films, by any suitable instrunrent, 
he soaks the shavings or films for about five or 
six hours in cold water, and then changes the 
same ; he repeats such changing of the water two 
or three times each day, until no smell or taste 
is to be detected, either in the water or in the 
shavings, and then he removes the shavings from 
the water. If this product is intended for soup, 
it is dried on nets, and is then ready for use. If 
gelatine is to be extracted, the shavings, after the 
above soaking, are put into a suitable vessel, 
with a quantity of water, sufficient to cover them 
when pressed down, and they are subjected to a 
heat not exceeding boiling water. When dis- 
solved, the gelatine is to be strained through 
linen or other fabric, subjected to slight pressure 
with the hands or otherwise, or the solution may 
be permitted to run off from the vessel without 
straining, by which means much of the gelatine 
will be separated from the fibrous matters. The 
product of gelatine thus obtained is run in thin 
films on toa smooth surface of slate, or other suita- 
ble material, to set ; it is then removed on to nets to 
dry, and when dry it is cut up with an isinglass 
cutter or other suitable apparatus. The residue, 


dried or not, may be used for thickening soup, 
and other culinary purposes.’ ‘ Another ma- 
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- ISOETES COROMANDELIANA. ISONANDRA ‘GUTTA. | 
nufacture of gelatinous substances is produced This grows in. low, moist grounds, and is eaten 
by the following process, from ‘cod sounds, or | by the common ‘people.-—Ainslie, p. 249. 
other fishy matters capable of yielding gelatine:| (4561) ISONANDRA, a genus of Plants ‘be- 
These matters are reduced to shavings or thin | jonging to the natural. order &apotacee. It is 
‘films, soaked in water, subjected to the action of | distinguished by the stamens being all fertile, 
heat, and the gelatine strained or run off 4 | and twice as numerons as the lobes of the corolla. 
above described. The patentee obtains a first, | — Hug. Cyc. The Tsonandra Gutta flourished 
second, and third product of gelatine, which he | for centuries in its native jungles, exuding its 
forms into sheets, and when dry cuts up the | juice only to be received by the soil, before the 
same with an isinglass cutter. This manufacture | discovery was made, only a few years back, that 
of gelatine will be found highly useful as a cheap! Gutta Percha was suited for such an infinite 
substitute for isinglass for clarifying liquids.” | pumber of applications ; now, there is scarcely 
Isinglass and gelatine differ very considerably any vegetable product ‘more extensively useful, 
from each other in many of their characters, | or one more generally sought after for mercantile 
and especially in the following. The shreds | purposes, a regular supply being of much conse- 
of isinglass, when immersed in cold water, be- | quence to some manufactures. ‘l'o urge the ne- 
comes white, opaque, soft, and swollen. The | cessity of exercising careful vigilance ll pro- 
swelling of the shreds is equal in all direc- | tecting tle trees whence so valuable a product 
tions, so that, when viewed with a low power of | ig derived, will perhaps appear unnecessary, hit 
the microscope, they appear more or less quad-' we know that even their admitted financial value 
rangular, In boiling water, they dissolve near- | has not been sufficient to protect then from 
ly without residue. The smell of the dissolved | thoughtless and unnecessary waste (but the 
isinglass, when hot, is somewhat fishy, but not contrary), a3 has been illustrated by various wri- 
unpleasant. ‘The shreds of gelutine, on the con- | ters in the Journal of | the Indian Archipelago. 
trary, when placed in cold water, swell up, ac-! The geographical limits of the taban or (Gutta 
quire increased transparency, and become  trans- Pereha tree, have yet to be ascertained, and the 
lncent and class-like. The forin which the threads propertics of the other specics of Isonandra, ine 
take in swelling is peculiar: they do not, like | digenous in our forests, remain to be investigated. 
those of isinglass, swell equally, and remain | Considering the chemical nature of such secre- 
quadrilateral, but become expanded, flat, and | tious, we are full of hope that some trees among 
ribbon like, the broad  surfaccs corresponding | its numerous congeners, furnishing a similar gum 
to the incised margin. The dry threads on | elastic will be brought to light, and the various 
the uncut surfaces frequently present a peculiar, | appearances of the article imported lead to the 
shining lustre, not unlike that of tinsel. In| impression that it is derived from different trees. 
boiling water, the shreds do not entirely dis- | Dr. Montgomerie, Bengal Establishment, first 
solve, but in most cases a copious deposit falls to | transmitted specimens of this substance to Eng- 
the bottom of the glass. The sinell of the hot infu- | Jand, (Ist March, 1843), and _reoeived the geld 
sion is like that of glue, and therefore disagreeable. | medal of the Socicty of Arts for its introduction, 
It thus appears that between isinglass and pela- | asa new and hitherto unknown = substance, 
tine there are several well-marked distinctions | likely to be useful for vations purposes in the 
some of these sufficiently simple to enable the Arts,” and if he had been an exhibitor in the 
ordinary observer to distinguish for himself the | Crystal Palace, we understand that a further 
one from the other. The action of alittle cold | award for the discovery would have been made 
water on a few of the filaments spread out on} to him.—Dr. Cleghorn. Dr. Wight, in Leones,— 
grlass is all that is necessary for the diserimina- | gives Isonandra Candolleana, 1220; lanceolata, 
Hon. From the above Table, it appears that 359; Pereha, 1589; Verrottetiana, 1219 5 po- 
out of the twenty-eight samples of isinglass sub- | Jyandra, 1589 ; villosa, 360. 
nitted to examination, ten, or more than one " (4562) ISONAN DRA GUTTA, (Hooker), 
third, of the samples consisted entirely of gela- the Guttn-Percha ‘I'vee, has its leaves on long 
tine. ‘That the price of the genuine isinglass | stalks, obovate-oblong, with a short point golden 
varied from 8d. to 1s. 4d. per ounce ; while that | beneath ; flowers axillary, fascicled ; stamens 1. 
of the gelatine ranged between 10d. and Js. 4d. | This tree 1s 8 native of the Malayan Archipelago. 

er ounce. Now, as isinglass is very different | The subsvinces yielded by this tree, and desig- 
from gelatine in many of its properties, and #s | nated by the yaine of Gutta-Percha (pronounced 
jt.ig' undoubtedly much the superior of the two, ‘ Pertsha’), is, like Canotchouc, a «arburet of 
itv is evident, from these inquiries, that the pub- | hydrogen, and isomeric with that substance, and 
lic are seriously imposed upon and injured by | possesscs a great number of the properties 
the substitution for isinglass of such au article | which characterise IndiarBubber but exhibits 
as pelatine.—Food and ile ddulteration, p, 559. certain special properties which admit of its 
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(4560) ISOETES. COROMANDELIANA, | being. applied to- particular uses to which 
oS | gaoutchouc is not adapted, Gutta-Percha pos- 
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Nechetty kalung, Tam. ‘| Ghee kagudda, Dox.  sesses as grea ‘an indestructibility by means © 


ISONANDRA GUTTA. 
chemical :agents.as‘caoutchouc.. It has an inter- 
mediate consistence between that of leather and 
wood ; it is capable of being softened by heat, aud. 
of regaining its primitive consistence on cooling. 
It is therefore at the same time capable of taking 
and of retaining the imost delicate impressions. 
The important uses to which it has been latterly 
applied are ouly the forerunners of those to which 
it will be adapted hereafter, provided, the lack of 
this precious material (which unfortunately ig 
produced in much less quantities than India- 
Rubber, and in localities much more circumscrib- 
ed) does not present an obstacle to it. Bunt as 
the plants which furnish caoutchouc abound in 
the whole of the territorial zone which extends 
between the tropics, so the Isonandra gutta is not 
the only tree which vields Gutta-Percha. It crows 
scarcely anywhere except in’ certain parts of the 
Malayan Archipelago, and up to the present 
time has been almost) exclusively obtained from 
Singapore. It was brought for the first time in- 
to England in the davs of ‘Tradescant, as a curi- 
ous product, under the mame of Mazer-Wood ; 
and subsequently it was frequently brought from 
China and other parts of the East, under the 
name of Endia-Rubber, in the form of elastic 
whips, sticks, &. In 1843 Doctors D’ Almeida 
and W. Montgomery drew particular atteution 
to it, together with its various singular proper- 
tes, Its easy manipulation, and the uses for 
which the Malays employed it. The imost com- 
mon employment of it was for whips ; and it was 
by the introduction of a horse-whip made of this 
substance that its existence was for the first time 
Kuown in Europe. ‘The specimens of the pro- 
ducts of the East Indies, shown in the Great 


Exhibition of 1851, proved that the natives of 


the country in whieh the J. Gutta grows know 


also how to appropriate it to the manufacture of 


different kinds of vases, and that) Kuropean  in- 
dustry has little more todo than to imitate their 
processes. ‘lhe importation of Gutta-Percha into 
Kugland, where the employment of this substance 
first drew atteution, was in 18-45 only 20,600 Ibs. ; 
but in 1848 it had increased to above 3,0 0,000 
Ibs. ; and during the, last five years the importa- 
tion has amounted to a much larger quantity, 
and one which begins to cause soime apprehen- 
sion as to the possibility of the supply sufficing 
for the requirements of the novel uses in store 
for it in the future. It is true that during its 
use Gutta-Percha is but little consumed, and the 
waste from the articles in this material, submit- 
ted to a proper softening, can be made to serve 
new uses ; nevertheless its constantly increasing 
consumption, added to the barbarous manner in 
which the product has hitherto been extracted, 
nay well justify some apprehension. During the 
first few years of the employment of Gutta-Per- 
cha it was the custom to cut down the tree for 
the purpose of obtaining the juice, which, left to 
itself, very soon ‘allowed the Gutta-Percha to se- 


cles succeed well in any common &y 





| TURINEA. 
parate and coagulate of its own accord, | There 
is reason tohope that European industry will 
soon be embarked in the cultivation of this pro- 
duct, and that the Niato (which is the name that 
the Malays give to the tree whigh produces Gut- 
ta-Percha), multiplied by means of a regular cul- 
ture, naturalised in other countries than those to 
which it is indigenous, and worked by regular 
incision, which will only take from the tree a 
portion of its juice without hindering its deve- 
lopment, will be the means of furnishing at a low 
price a substance which is destined to render no- 
table services to industrial and domestic economy. 
The Gutta-Percha which arrives in Europe in the 
form of lumps of some pounds weight is far from 
being pure. The natives of the Malayan Archi- 
pelago make no scruple of introducing into it 
stones, earth, &e. ; the presence of which in the 
tuterior of these blocks renders a purification in- 
dispensable, which purification however is capas 
ble of being attained without much manipulation. 
Indestructible by water, and at the same time a 
bad conduetor of electricity, Gutta-Percha has 
been found available for inclosing the metallic 
wires employed in the electric telegraph ; and the 
use of this substance may certainly claim its 
share in the sucecss of the submarine telegraph, 
Sby means of which London and Paris and the 
Fother great cities of Europe are now brought 
| within a few minutes of each other. It may be 
conccived to what a variety of forms a substance 
can be turned which, becoming soft, without ad- 
hering, at the temperature of boiling water, re- 
gains at the ordinary temperature the slight clas- 
ticity and the consistence of leather.—Eug. Cye. 


(4563) ISORA CORYLIFOLTA. Some good 
white fibres from the bark of the [sora Corylzfo- 
lia were exhibited by the Madura Local Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Saldanah and Mr. Jaffrey. The 
same fibre is called Googull and is made into 
excellent Ropes at the ‘Training Depot.—M. &. 

(4564) ISOTOMA AXITLLARIS. This is a 
beautiful clegant plant, the flowers of which, 
look hike a larve lilac j 


' 

















jassamine, and are cultivat- 
ed like the Lobelia.— Ridileld, 


(4565) ISPAGULA. Iseacoon. Seeds of 
Plantago Ispagula. : 

(4566) ISREE. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, Conjetty Arjapah Chetty exhibited excel- 
lent unbleached Isree to which a prize of 50 
Rupees was awarded. Vizagapatam Isree : Nel- 
lore white Percalah, aud Jyempettah Soocey, 
were all specimens of accurate workmanship, 
evincing much pains and skill. It is a cotton 
cloth.—M. #. of 1855. eg ee He 


(4567) IURINEA. Composrra, All the spe- 

: il, the colour 
of the flowers are purple, red ‘and. yellow, and 
may be cultivated from seed, or by dividing the 
roots. — Riddell. | "y 2 * 
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LL -TVORY. ~ 
| (568) TVORY. A beantiful and compact 
substance, obtained from the tusks’ of ‘the: ele- 
phant, the narwhal, the 1 alrs, and the /hippopo- 
tamus, and aise from the teeth of the same’ ani- 

ewals. : 


full grown has two tusks, varying considerably in 
sizéén different animals, but most valued when 
they are ‘large, straight, and light in colour. 
‘These tusks are hollow at their insertion into the 
jaw, and for a considerable space therefrom, but 
become solid asthey taper towards the extremity. 
The principal searces whence they are obtained 
are the western coast of Africa and Hindostan ; 
but the African tusks are most esteemed, as be- 
ing deascr in texture, and less liable to turn 
vellew. By an analysis, the African show a 
proportion of animal to earthy matter, of 101 
parts to 100; while in the Indian it is 76 to 
100. ‘The applications of ivory are so numerous 
thet a large demand for elephants’ tusks has ex- 
isted for a lengthened period. During twelve 
vents at the close of the last century, the imports 
into Great, Britain amounted on an average to 
1.576 cwts. annually ; in 1831 and 1832 thev 
had increased to 4.130 ewts., of which 3,990 
cwts. were retained for home consumption. Now, 
‘reckoning the medium weight of a tusk at about 
sixty pounds, it is evident that the imports of 
the years last named would require 7,709 tusks, 
or the destruction of 3.554 male elephants. But 
since that period the imports have so creatly 
risen, that in Sheffield alone 180 tons of ivory 
are worked up annually into knife-handles, &c. 
It is also affirmed that of the quantity of tusks 
imported, although some weieh from 69 to 100 
pounds, yet the number of small tusks 1s so 
enormous, that an average weight of nine pounds 
can only now be reckoned on ; in which case 
45,000 tusks, from 92,090 elephants are re- 
quired to supply the demand of this great cutlery 
mart of England. Occasionally, it 1s allowed, 
broken or shed tusks are collected, or those of 
animals which die a natural death are obtained ; 
but the supply from these sources is never very 


large, so that the slaughter of elephants, after 


all deductions made, is going on at a rate which 


leaves it a epnstant wonder that the breed of this | 


noble animal has not been sensibly diminished. 
The value. of the ivory consumed in Sheffield is 
very great ; but there are also other sents of 
manufacjure, and ivory is wrought into the forms 
of chess-men, billiard-balls, the keys of musical 


instruments, thin plates for miniatures, mathe- 


ynatical and other instruments, and an immense 
variety of small objects, of ase, amusement, or 
ornament. None of our manufactures have yet 
-yeached the consummate skill of the Chinese in 
the workmatiship of ivory, chiefly remarkable in 
their ‘concentric ‘balls, theit chess pieces and 


mods. Yet the adaptation to useful purposes 


+ 


of this valuable substance is fully understood by 


The best ‘and, largest supply is however 


from the elephant. The male eléphant when | are subjected to the 











acquiring 
has lately been ascertained that the decay of arti- 
cles in ivory can 
when its progress has advanced so far as to cause 


the specimens to crumble 
Some of the works in ivory forwarded by Mr. 


of gelatine in the ivory, 


originally entombed. 
popotamus afford a very 


low at the place of insertion, 





WORT. 
those who tannhot rival the -exquis 





‘of Chitiese att. “A tranufacturer of surgical in- 


strumeits in Patis ‘is‘in the “habit of rendering 
ivory flexible for’ woe as tubes, probes, &e., by 
acting on the well-known fact, that when bones 
action of hydrochloric acid, 
the‘phosphate of lime, which forms one.of their 


component parts, is extracted, atid. thus bones 


retain their original form, and acquire great flexi- 
bility. 
ivory their required form and polish, steeps them 
lin acid, either pure or diluted, until they becoine 
supple and elastic, and of a slizhtly yellow colour. 
In the course of drying the ivory returns to its 
original hardness, but its flexibility 


M. Charriere, after giving tle pieces of 


| can be easi- 
ly restored by surrounding it with wet linen, or 


by placing wet sponges in the cavities of the 
pieces. 
kept in the acidulated water, in a flexible state, for 


In some cases, the articles have been 
a week, without change or injury, and without 
any taste or disagreeable smell. It 


be effectually checked, even 
away under the hands. 


Layard from Nineveh, were found on their art- 
val in England to be in a_ state of rapid deeoin- 
position. Professor Owen was consulted on the 
subject, and he sugested a remedy which has 
proved entirely successful, thereby preserving to 


this country these curious relics of ancient art. 


Concluding that the decay was owing to the loss 
he recommended that 
the articles should be boiled ma solution of 
gelatine. Unier this process they becaine ap- 
parently as firm and solid as when they were 
The tusks of the hip- 
hard and white ivory. 
These are usually short and much curved, hol- 
and covered with a 
glossy enamel. ‘They vary in weight from three 
or four pounds to thirty. These are highly priz- 
ed by the dentists, and are better adapted than 
any other ivory for making artificial teeth. The 
thick coat of enamel which covers them has first 
to be removed, for this entirely resists steel 
tools, and under it is found a pure white ivory, 
with a slight bluish cast. ‘The parts rejected by 
the dentists are used for small carved and turned 
works. ‘The horn ot tooth of the narwhal is al- 
so hard and susceptible of a fine polish. The 
largest si.e is ten feet long ; at the lower extrem- 
ity it forms a slender cone of a twisted or 
spiral figure. ‘Another and a very remarkable 
source of ivory is that which supplies almost the 
whole of the ivory-tumer’s work made in Russia. 
Along the banks of the larger rivers of the Rus- 
sian Emtpire, and more particularly those of fur- 
ther Siberia, thousands of tusks are annually dug 


up, which once constituted the weapons of defence 


" 


ee “ 7 WKY. ; 


WORK 


tinct. “These-form what is called fused? wary, but | cent specimens vthe Great: Exhibition). $25-1bs.. 


they have not undergone the changes. wsunlly 
‘uuderstood it: connexion with the term fossil, | 
for their substance . is as-well adapted for use a8 
the ivory procured from ‘living “species... So su- 
merous are these tusks, thet they are occasionally. 
exported from Russia; being cheaper than. recent: 
ivory, ‘They are.rarely to ‘be met with in Eng- 
Jand, except in “museums. Mention is ‘made, 
however} of one which measured 10 feet in length, 
and was solid to within 6 inches of the root, 
weighing no less than 186 |bs. : this was cut. up. 
into keys for piano-fortes. ‘There is a substitute 
for ivory now in general use, which it is neces- 
sary to notice here. It is the fruit of a species 
of palm, imported from Peru for some time past. 
into the Kuropean market, and named by two 
Spanish botanists, who met with itin the groves 
of Peru, Phytelephas macrocarpa. These writers 
also supply the following description :—-‘“The 
Indians employ the leaves of this most beautiful 
palin asa covering to their cottages. ‘The fruit | 
at first contatns a clear insipid fluid, with which 
travellers quench their thirst ; this fluid after- 
wards becomes gradually sweet and milky, and 
at length acquires solidity, so as to be as hard as 
ivory. Ifthe fiuit be gathered while the juice 
is flaid, the Jatter soon becomes acid ; but when 
allowed to attain perfection, the kernels are of 
sufficient hardness to be employed by the Indians 
as knobs for walking-sticks, reels of spindles, 
and little toys, which are white, and perfectly 
hard while dry ; if they are put under water they 
soften, but on drying, their hardness is restored. 
Bears eagerly devour the young fruit.” ‘Two 
species of this palin are recognized, the P. macro- 
carpa, ov large-fruited, and P. mecrocarpa, or 
smnall-fruited. The vegetable ivory 1s in fact the 
albumen or nutritious substance surrounding the 
embryo, and which in some other palms, as the 
cocoasnut palm, constitutes a beautiful and firm 
substance lining the shell. ‘The vegetable ivory 
is enclosed in a hard rind, some of which gene- 
rally adheres to it as imported. The Doum 
Palu has a similar albuinen, which is turned into | 
beads for rosaries. The African ivory, as already. 
stated, is superior to any other: its appear- 
ance, when first cut, is mellow, warm, and 
transparent, almost as if sonked in oil, and with 
very little appearance of grain or fibre ; the oil 
dries considerably by exposure, and a permanent 
tint then remains, a few shades darker than 
writing paper. The Asiatic ivory is 
dead-white at first, but is more disposed of 
the tvo to tum yellow afterwards. It is also 
less dense, and does not take so high a polish. 
The choice of ivory is accompanied with much 
Uncertainty, -even to experienced © buyers. 
The tusks are -received. in ‘all’ varieties of 
size and « figive... They may ‘be 8 or! ters 
10--feet. Tong,. ‘or: only .as | many’® inches. 
They may weigh:(as we learn:from the meagniti- 
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ounces. 
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the pair, or they may not reach as.maty gtinees.. 
Mr. - Holtzaptiel  mpntions-a small: and hollow 
tusk in his . possession,:; witich only . weighs (24 

‘Their. curvature may desoribe'n sirteple 
half circle, or they may be- enrved in two direc- 
tions, the tusk inclining . to the: .shape of . the 
letter S. The outside, may be dark-roloured 
almost to blackness, or it may be.run through all 
the varicties of lizht and deep orange, -hazel, anc! 
brown ; their ends may taper _ off. to a fine 
point, or they may be very much worn: away, or 
they may end abruptly ns if broken off — The 
buyer, therefore, has to make the best, selection 
he can by choosing a tusk as nearly. atrnight,. solid, 

and round as possible, with a smooth’ vind. free: 
from cracks, and a point that gives evidence in 
the worn part, that the tusk is of the desired 
fineness of grain. Yet after all precautions, it 
is only after the first cut of. the saw that: the 
quality can be really determined. Sometimes the 
interior exhibits a succession of. layers or rings, 
of different shades and degrees of transparency ; 
sometimes the solid. parts of the most beauti- 
ful and transparent tusks have long oval. patches 


| of opaque white ivory, in some cases a_ regular 


vrain is observable, almost like the engine- turn- 
inx of a watchease ; in others no grain ts percep- 
tible ; occasionally there is a deficienc ty of animal 
oil, and the ivor y crumbles under the workman’s. 
tool; or there may be the serious defects. of dark- 
ness of colonr, and coarseness of grain. In rare 
instances a considerable portion “of the tusk is 
found to have been injured by a musket ball. the 
iron or leaden bullet being enclosed init. Two 
instances, if not more, have occurred in which 
these bullets were of gold, showing that the shot 
was fired by royal hands, for it is the -reputedi 
custom among Eastern potentates to use gold or 
silver bullets in their sports. One of these gold- 
en bullets is stated to have been cut through by 
a comb-maker in dividing a tusk. The portion 
of the tusk thus injured, is generally useless for 
any ornamental purpose for many inches eacle 
way around the ball ; but cases have occurred 
in which a ball, ase even a spear-heat, has en- 
tered at the thinpart near the skull of the ani- 
mal, and become embedded without injury to the 
external surface. Great economy is used in cwt- 
ting up the tusks, so that the only waste may be 
that which arises from the passage of a thin saw 
gens the several pieces into which it is divid- 

and even here it can hardly be termed 
th for the clean saw-dust-of the ivory iS. 
sometimes used in making jelly. Every portion 
is, in fact, turned to some account, the outside 
rind being used for handles of -pen-knives, &c., 
and the scraps burned in retorts for: the mann- 
facture of ivory black, used in’ goppe plate prin- 

ters’ ink, and for other purposes. ; The saw used 






| in cartting up the ivory is: about: ‘the fortieth of an 


vse teeth, about five 





inch thick, with rather. 


IVORY-NUTS, OR COROSOS. 


e e ° ry ue e 
or six to the inch; it is stretched in a steel frame 
to keep it very tense. The sawing is commenced 


at the root end, and two or three pieces are cut 


to the length of such articles as can be nade in 
that thinner portion of the tusk. The blocks are 
rarely cut more than five or six inches long. As 
the solid part of the tusk is reached, the blocks 
have to be greatly subdivided ; perhaps _longi- 
tudinal slices have to be cut for miniatures, or 
the taper handles of knives and razors have to be 
economically severed by cutting the slabs wedge 
form, the thick end of one against the thin end of 
the next, and then subdividing by parallel or 
inclined cuts, made either with the saw just de- 
scribed, or with the circular saw. The entire divi- 
sion uf each block or length of tusk is settled and 
accurately marked in pencil upon the end of the 
piece, before the saw is used. When the tusk is 
to be used fer turnery work only, the first cut is 
usually made where the hollow ends, whieh is 
ascertained by ‘thrusting a wireup the tusk. 
Unless the latter is extremely curved, the priuci- 
pal pair is formed into cylinders or rings, but the 
vreater the curve the shorter the pieces that can 
be prepared from it  vithout waste. 

(4569) IVORY BLACK. A kind of animal 
eharcoal, procured by the incineration or close 


distillation of ivory, and of the horns or bones 
of antinals. It is extensively used in the arts.— 


Watlertua. 
‘ (4570) IVORY (ELEPIANT,) of Elephants 
Teeth. 


Trorie. Fr. Hnathee Danth, Guz. Hinp. 

Klfenbein, Gre. Duaudhan-i. feil, Peas. 

The teeth or tusks of the Klephant. ‘They are 
largely imported into Bombay from the African 
Coast, Zanzibar, &c. and are chiefly re-exported 
to England. 

(4571) IVORY (FOSSIL), Are the tusks or 
teeth of the Mammoth, which are found plenti- 
fully, and in a high state of presservation in the 
Laichovian isles, and on the shores of the Frozen 
Sea. They are chiefly used by the Russian turners. 


(4572) IVORY-NUTS, Qh COROSOS, are 
produced by Phytelephas m&gocarpa, growing 
in central America and Coluf 






Sia, (Humboldt.) 
They are described as seeds with gsscous albu- 
men ; the tree is a genus allied to the Pandanew, 
or screw Pines, and also to the Palms. The 
nuts are of irregular shapes, fygm one to two 
inches diameter, and when enc@s 
husks, they resémble small p@ 
light brown earth : the cog¥t 
a darker brown, with a féw loose filaments folded 
upon it. The infernal substance of the ivory-nut 
resembles white wax rather, than ivory ; it has, 
when’ dried, a faint’and somewhat transparent 
tint between yellow and blue, but when opened 
it is often almost grey from the quantity of mois- 
ture it contains, and in losing which it contracts 








- 


IVORY-WARE. 
considerably. Kach nut hag a hole, which leads 
into a small, central, angular cavity ; this, joined 
to the irregularity of the external fora, limits.the 
purposes to.which they are applied, principally 
the knobs of walking sticks, and a few other 
small works.— Hoblzapfel, a 

(4573) IVORY, (WALRUS on SEA HORSE), 

Moye-Danth, Guz. Hinn. | as 

The tusks or teeth of the Sea-horse or Walrus, 
and ILlippopotamus, are also used as ivary. ‘They 
havea curved form and grooved surface, are 
much harder and whiter than those of the Ele- 
phant, and do not turn yellow so soon. They 
are now chiefly used in dentistry. ‘They are im- 
ported into Bombay from the African coast, 
Zanzibar, &e., and are alinost entirely re-export- 
ed to Kneland.— Faulkner. 

(4574) IVORY-WARE. The elegant carving 
of the Chinese in ivory, and the cheapness of the 
articles, eauses a large sale of the anost useful 
toall parts of the world. Fans, seals, paper- 
knives, chessinen, &e. &e., are exported princi- 
pally to the United States and India, but also to 
South America, Europe, &e. Under the old 
system, 100 ivory fans were estimated to weigh 
6 caties, + tuels, and paid 62 mace duty. The 
Chinese manufactures in ivory, greatly surpass 
in delieaey and elegance the works of European 
artists. ‘The most elegant are, Caup Baskets, 
consisting of several pieces placed upon each 
other, surmounted with a handle, richly carved : 
— Work Baskets of various shapes :—Jans, some 
in open work: others with figures and orna- 
ments raised, or in relief :—Hand Screens 
wrought in a similar manner :—- Curd Racks, &c. 
Bat the most singular article 1s the Mroughe 
Ball, which contains from nine to fifteen mternal 
clobes, one within another, wrought from a sol- 
id piece of [vory, through apertures not more than 
half an inch in diameter.— Comp. Desc. Fine ivory 
carved work can be executed in Shorapore, in the 
Dekhan, of a peculiar and very delicate description. 
This consists of figures of deer and birds, flowers, 
as also combs large and small, cups, &c. &c. 
Any orders for whick would be executed with 
peculiar care. It would be impossible to detine 
the prices of these articles, as they would depend 
upon the size and work required.— Vf. C. C. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a very inter- 
esting and complete series of carvings in Ivory 
was exhibited by His Highness the Rajah of 
Travancore. It comprises inany of the common 
apimals, reptiles, fruits and flowers of the coun- 
try, which ai2! carved with taste and carefully 
finished. There was a good deal of grace 
and ‘spirit in the action of the animals, some of 
which were in natural attitudes particularly a bull 
and cow, two deers, a cheeta and a_ rabbit. 
Of the reptiles, a frog and lizard were well re- 
presented, anda pair of paper cutters with orna- 


mental handles were particularly deserving of 


notice, one for the judicious adaptation of a com- 
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mon garden flower to the design, and the other 


of a lizard in a spirited attitude. ‘Ihe fruits and 
flowers were well represented ‘and the whole 
series evinced.a perception of the natural beauties 
of the objects represented. The J ury recom- 
mend a 2nd Class Medal for the series. Ivory of 
Madras Exported is Ibs. 4,310, Rs.71507. Several 
specimens of fine Ivory were exhibited; the 
largest pair of Elephant tusks sent to the Exhi- 
bition, weighed 180 pounds, obtained from a 
wild Elephant killed in the Travancore forests. 
One tusk weighed 71 pounds, the other 67 
pounds, and showed a fine white compact kind 
of ivory; of these two, one measured 6 feet 8 
inches in length, and the other 6 feet 6 inches, 
the circumference at the base being 17 inches in 
each case. The domestication of the Elephant. is 
usually attended by deterioration of the length 
and quantity of the Ivory.—IZ. #. J. R. 


(4575) IXTA CHINENSIS anp CAPENSIS. 
Tridacee.—TVhese beautiful flowers vary in col- 
our, and form, they are mostly from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and require the same cultivation as 
plants of the Lily tribe, and are propagated by 
dividing the bulbs. — Riddell. 

(4576) IXORA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the tribe Cinchonacce and the genus Rubiacer 


so named, it is supposed, from the Indian god. 


JACANA.— 
lin, 709 ; fulgens; 252 3; fanceolaria, 827 ; nj- 
gricans, 318 ; Favetta, 1-8; parviflora, 107, 
711 ; polyantha, 1066 ; ‘stricta, 184, 707; to- 
mentosn, 186 ; undulata, 708 ; villosa: 150. 

(4577) IXORA ALBA. Wutte rons. A 
white-flowered ixora ig a Tenasserim wild flow- 
er that ought to be brought into cultivation. — 
Mason. — 

(4578) IXORA BANDHUCA. June.e Gr- 
RANIUM, ; _ 

Bandhooka, Ruktuka, Buckolee, Hixp.- 

A spreading shrub, smaller than I. Coccinea, 
but equally common : in flower almost during 
the whole year—of a pale crimson colour ; there 
is also a white variety :—blossoms during the 
rains.—Kiddell, Irvine. In the Kotah gardens 
and jungles, it is a beautiful bush, covered with 
humerous scarlet flowers all the year and would 
be very ornamental in gardens.— Gen. Med. Top. 
p. 179. 


(4579) IXORA COCCINEA. Crimson Txora. ' 
This species of ixora is very cominon in front 
plots, and is sometimes called by the European 
residents of Tenasserim “the country geranium.” 
Ixora coccinea and other species of that genus, 
are among the most common shrubs in Chinese 

| gardens.-— Fortune. 


(4580) IXORA PALLENS ? Wild Ixora. An 


Iswara. The venus 1S characterised hy having a ! indivenous species of 1xora Is frequently met with 


small 4-toothed calyx ; corolla 1-petaled, funnel- 


shaped ; tube long, with the four stamens in its ! flowers are of 
stvle single : | nye apecies.— Jason, 
The spe- | 
la; Woon. 
and the Oriental Archipelago. They form shrubs | 
or small trees, with opposite leaves, and stipules | 
arising from a broad base, but acute at the apex, | 
The flowers are in terminal coryinbs, and. are | 


mouth : ovary 2-celled, L-seeded : 
berry drupaceous, inferior, 2-sceded. 
cles are numerous. and chiefly coutined to India 


usually red, but sometimes white, and are gene- 
rally highly ornamental, whence several are cul- 
tivated in our hot-houses, where they require to 
be kept ina moist heat to thrive well. 
the species are used medicinally, but not to any 
extent. Dr. Morsfield mentions I. coccinea as 
employed in Javaas a stimulant, and Rheede 
two or three other species ;_ but. none appear *to 
be possessed of any very active properties. -- Eng. 
Cyc. Dr, Wight in cones gives Ixora acuminata, 
706; alba, 707 ; bndhuea, 149; barbata, 185; 
brachiata, 710; coceinen, 153,707; cuneilo- 


(in Tenasserim in mountains 


Some of 


and plains whose 
a much paler hue than the preced- 
(£581) IXNORA PARVIFLORA, Toren 
Small flowered Ixora (at Kotah). 


Gandhul, Runghun, Jil- 
pat. HINnp. 


Soowndee cuttay also Ka- 

rang cutlay, ‘Tass, 
Henna Gorivi, Can, 
This is a small tree, employed by the poor for 
(beams and posts. It burns very readily and 
¢learly, and, on that account, the branches of it 
are often made into torches by people travelling 
Inthe night. The Tennain eerk is used in pre- 
| paring torches in Cevlon ; the spathe and recep- 
| tacle of certain plants are also employed for simi- 
dar purposes.— ins. Mat. Med. page 203. On 
ithe banks and neag‘talaos at Kotah, the flowers 
of this Ixora are ‘very sweetly scented and the 
tree blossoms in the hot weather ; it would forin 
a very fit ornament for gardens and pleasure 
grounds.— Genl, Med. Yop. p. 179. 








c J. 


(4582) JACANA. The singular jacana is a na- 


ot it 


five of China and is distinguished not less by the | weeds and leaves by the extraordinary span of the 


grace of its form than its adaptation to the loca- 


lities for which nature has allotted it. Formed for | Like the moor-hen, 
) it largely partakes, it 


traversing the morass and lotus covered surface 


lr the water it supports itself upon the floating 


toes aided by the unusual lightness of its body. 
of whose habits afd manners 
is ‘doubtless capable of 
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JADE. « S 
swimming, the long and: pendent tail feathers ‘be-" 
ing - dlevated 30 as not: to: dip-in the water-— 
Witliamd: Middle Kingdom, po Ibe 8 oo! 


(4888) JACK TREE. *.Artocarpus - initegri- 
(4584) JACKWOOD:. 


 Phangee aleo Funsec, Guz. Hinp. 
Jackwood is imported into Bombay from the 
Malabar Coast, and was at one time in great re- 
nywest for making furniture. Of late years, how- 
every, it has: been entirely superseded by black- 
wood for this purpose.— Faulkner. Jack is the 
wood.of Artocarpys. integrifolia, or the entire 
leaf bread-fruit tree,-a native of India, is import- 
ed inte Bgitain in logs from 3 to & feet diameter, 
and also in’planks ; the grain is coarse and crook- 
ed, and often contains sand. The wood is yel- 
low when first cut, but changes to a dull 1ed or 
mahogany colour. It is very much used in In- 
dia for almost every purpose of house carpentry 
and furniture, aud in England for cabinet work, 
marquetry, and turning, and also for brushbacks. 
The Jack-wood is very abundant, and its fruit 
is commonly eaten by the natives, and rarely by 
Europeans at desert, with salt and water like 
olives. The Jackwood is sometimes misnamed 
orange-wood from its colour and also Jack- wood, 
Jaack-wood and Kuthul. See Baker's Papers. 
— Holtzapnfell. 

(4585) JADE. 


ne 
ee ee eee 


Yu, Cnn. 

This mineral, referred by Jameson to Prehnite, 
is greatly valued in China. Its colour is greenish- 
white, passing into grayish-green, and dark grass- 
green ; it 18 semi-transparent, and cloudy ;_ frac- 
ture splintery, and splinters white. It is peculiarly 
difficult to cut ; yet the Chinese take pride in fa- 
shioning it into various shapes, such as cups, sau- 
cers, bracelets, clasps, and even animals. Some of 
these articles require the labour of eight or ten 
years. Waterston.— Faulkner. The term Jade, has 
been given to several Minerals which resemble 
each other but little, except in colour, and there- 
fore it is one which it would be well should fall 
into disuse. Serpentine, Nephrite, and Saussu- 
rite have all been described under the name of 
Jade.—Eng. Cyc. The Chinese estimate their 
celebrated Jade stone very highly, and there are 
numerous shopa, both for cutting it and expos- 
ing it for sale, carved into all those curious and 
fantastic forms, for executing which this people 
are so well tees th Wandering, p. 88. 






Its value in Me eyes of the Chinese depends. 
chiefly upon ‘its sonorousness and color. The 
inost valued specimens are brought from Yannan 
aud Khoten ; a greenish white colour is the most 
highly prized, but.a plain color of any shade is 
not much esteemed. A cargo of. this mineral: 
was imported into Canton. fram New Holland: 
not long ago, but the Chinese. would not pur- 
chase it, owing to a fancy taken against its ori- 


| ded: by the prodigious 








JAMA MUSJID: GF DELHI. 
gin'and color. «The patient . toil’ of: the workers 
in this hard and lustreless: mineral is: only. equal- 
: admiration it is held a 
and both fairly exhibit the singular. taste and 
skill of ‘the Chinese. Ita eplour' is usually. a 


| greenish white, passing into 8 greyish-green. and 


‘dark grass-green in ternally it 13 scarcely glimmer- | 
ing. Its fracture is splintery, splinters white, 
mass’ ‘simi-transparent and cloudy ; it scratches 
vlass strongly but rock-crystal does not scratch 
it. — Williams’ Mid. King. page 243. 


(4586) JAGREE, Coarse Svear. | 

Kund, ARAB. Nulla Vellum, Tam, 

Jagree, Goor, Guz. Hnn, Bellum, Ten, 

Gnda, Gura, SANs. oe | | 

A coarse kind of sugar formed by evaporating 
the juice of sugar cancs, &e, in India. . Jagree is 
largely manufactured in various parts of Southern 
Asia, and is in great request among the lower 
orders of the natives. A large quantity of Jagree 
has lately been exported from Bombay to Ene- 
land under the designation of “ Coompta” 
sugar, the place of its produce. It is also ex- 
ported to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. — 
Faulkner. | 

(4587) JAIPITUL, NuTMeEGs. 

(4588) JAIPHUL KA TEIL, Netmec OIL. 

(4589) JAIWANTRY, Mace. 

(4590) JAIWANTRY KA TEIL, Mace O11. 


(4591) JALAP. 

Jalap, Fr. 

Jalapp, Ger. 

The root of a Convolvulus indigenous to South 
America and Mexico. ‘The root is met with in 
thin transverse slices, solid, hard, weighty, of a 
blackish colour on the outside, and internally of 
a dark grey, with black circular ‘striec. ‘The 
odour of jalap, especially in powder, is very 
characteristic. See Lewis's Materia Medica.— 
Laulkner. 


(4592) JAMA MUSJID OF DELHL. The 
Jama Musjid is the principal mosque of Delhi 
and according to Hamilton’s Gazetteer cost ten 
lakhs of rupees and took six years in its construc- 
tion. It was begun and completed in the reign 
of Shah Jehan, and is an edifice worthy of his 
name. ‘fhree of the highest, the broadest and 
finest flights of steps in Delhi, nade of stone, lead 
to the front and side entrances, whence the spec- 
tator comes to a square platform. In the centre 
of this is a large cistern which is intended for the 
performance of the ‘ woozoo,” or ablutions be- 
fore prayer. While the three sides open inward- 
ly with a corridor and cloisters, the west of the 
square platform is the cathedral ‘itself, rising 1 
three large dormes'end two of the most stately 
minarets within the town of Delhi. © its space 
admits of.a vast congregation, ‘and on the anni- 
veraary of a saint -of any: celebrity or on any 


Sciarappa, It. 
Jalappa, SP. 


LOoga: 


JANLIPITA MANHIHOT, 
other particular: occasion, it was crowded. with 


the Mahomicdans of the place, who always seemed 
very strict in thely d.votions.—Jour in India by 


@ 


Hrench. BP: LQ. pigt.y . ff : 


(4393) JAMBEE, a cane with stiff stems 


and Jarge knots, imaported from China. i 
(4594) JAMBOSA ALBA, aquea, vulgaris. - 
| (4595) J AMOON . | Eugenia Jambolana. _ 


ing to the natural order Huphorbiacee, It has 
monwecious flowere ; calyx campanulate, 5-parted 
petals wanting ; stamens 10 in the male flowers, 
filaments umequal, distinct, arranged round a 
disc. Inthe female flowers the style 1s one ; 
stigmas 3, consolidated into a rugose mass : cup- 
sule 3-coccous. 

(4597) JANIPHA MANIHOT. Lin. The 
‘Tapioca, or Cassava or Cassada root. 


Aal vullie kalung, Ta. 
— haulkuer. 


Mara Vullie kalung, Tam, 
Shuftuloo, Dox. 
Maracheenee, CAN. 
Janipha Manihot (Jatropha Manihot of Lin- 
novus) is a native of Brazil but largely grown in 
India. It has an oblong tuberous root, as big 
as achild’s head, full of a wheyish venomous 
juice. The stems are white, brittle, having a 
very large pith, and several knobs sticking out 


on every side like warts, being the remains of 


the foot-stalks of the leaves, which have dropped 
off, usually 6 to 7 feet high, with a smooth white 
bark ; branches crooked, and have on every side 
near their tops leaves irregularly placed on long 
terete petioles, broadly-cordate in their outline, 
divided nearly to their base into 5 spreading lan- 
ceolate entire scoments, alternate at both extrem- 
ities, dark-green above, pale-glaucous beneath ; 
the midrib strone, prominent below, and there 
vellowish-red: from it there branch off several 
oblique veins, connected by lesser transverse 


ones ;, stipules small, lanceolate, acuminate, eadu- | 
cous; panicles, or compound racemes, axillary | like fluid 


and terminal, 4 to 5 inches loug, bearing some- 
tinres all male or female flowers, at other times 
these are mixed on the same peduncle ; pedicels 
with small subulate bracts at their base. Male 
flowers smaller than the female. Calyx purplish 
on the outside, fulvous-brown within, cut about 
half-way down into five spreadiug see ments : 
dise orange-coloured, fleshy, annalar, 10-ray- 
ed; stamens 10, alternate with the lobes of the 
dise'; filameuts shorter than the calyx, white, fili- 
form, free ; anthers linear, oblong, yellow. Female 
flowers of the-saine colour as the male, decply*5- 


parted 5 the segments lanceolate, ovate, spread- rm a) 
jinese it ‘is called the ‘Penang yam,” which 


ing ; disc-an annular orange-coloured ring, in 
which the purple ovate furrowed ovary. is imbed- 


ded ; style short ; stigmas 3, reflexed, furrowed: 


ind. plaited, witite ; capsule ovate, 8-cornered, 


3-coecous. ;. seeds elliptical, black, shining, with 
a-thick fleshy funiculus, The expressed juice is 
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JANIPHA ‘MANIHOT. | 
dangerously poisonous. Feeula of the root harm- 


less when separated: from. the juice and. exposed 


to heat. It is called: Cassava—ae principal arti- 
cle of diet. in South America. The nutritious 
substance known as Tapioca.is the Cassava dif- 





| ferently prepared and granulated. ‘These pre- 
| parations are obtained by. erushing the roots 
| after the bark has been removed, and straining 
| ) oe Ny | - | OFF the water, 
(4596). JANIPHA, a genus of Plants belong- 


when the mass is gradually. dried 
in pans over the fire. (Lindley, Flora ‘Medica.)— 
ing. Cyc. ‘The root is in great estimation 
amongst the Natives in the Southern parts 
of the Indian Peninsula, who make it into curry, 
Xe. Previous to its being roasted or otherwise 
dressed it ought to be well boiled. Ainslie, 


p. 249. In ‘Travancore Tapioca is extensive~ 


ly cultivated in gardens. Great care is requi« 
site in the preparation of these roots, as they 
contain a poisonous principle, which is only got 
nid off by the application of strong heat. The 
poorer classes use the tapioca flour, but none is 
exported.— Mf. 4. J. R. Tapioca and Mous- 
sache or cassava, are the fecula of the root of 
the Janipha manihot. The juice of the root de- 
posits a white fecula, which, after being well 
washed and dried, constitutes what is called 
“ moussache.” ‘This is formed of rounded grains 
having a central dark point, and of remarkably 
equal size, the density of moussache to arrow 
root is as 14 to 16. When the moussache is 
dried on hot plates the grains partly burst, and 
the fecula agztomerates in irregular semi-opaque 
gumlike masses, and is then called Tapioca. 
Both these substances constitute excellent arti- 
cles of diet, especially for convalescents. The 
Messrs. Speed cultivate the Janipha in the 
vicinity of Calcusta, and produce a tapioca 
of adimrable quality. To prepare Tapioca 
take one ounce of the grains, steep in soft 
water for an hour. Pour off the  super- 
fluous water, and boil with a pound of water 
for an hour. A transparent uniform — syrup- 
is obtained, which jellies on cool- 
ing, and has a pecuharly rich and agreeable fla- 
vour, ‘The juice of the Janipha root from which 
the fecula has separated is a very formidable 
poison. Cusseva bread is made of the tapicoa 
root, from which the acrid juice and fecula have 
been removed by washing.—O’Shaugh., p. 559. 
Mr. /fason is not aware that either tapioca, or 
cassava is manufactured on the Tenasserim 
Coast, but manihot, the plant which produces 
both, is frequently seen in culture. The natives 
boil the root, and eat it like a yam, fliough severe 
sickness is often induced by the use of it. The. 
Karen name signifies “tree yam,” and in Bur- 


shows whence it was imported. Malays have 
told him that much of the sago, and arrow. root 
which comes from Penang and Singapore, is 
made from this plant, though the former is 
usually-supposed to be prepared’ from’ the sago 
NO 


“JASMINACE. 
palm ; 3 
root is made from it at the Mauritius... It is 
said thet an’ acre of ground, planted with the 
cassava tree, yields nourishment to more persons 
than six acres cultivated. with wheat. It is of 
easy culture. Though Cassava, or “Manioc, is 
ebtained from the.roots, these abound in a high- 
ly poisonous juice, which contains Hydrocy- 
anic or Prussic Acid,.so that very small doses 


and Mr. Ranney informs him that arrow 


JASMINUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 


nnmber, are chiefly valued for their fragrance ; 


afew species have been regarded as bitter ‘and 
astringent.—Hg. Cyc. Vol, IIL. p. 302. 
(4601) JASMINUM. A genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Jasmidcea. It--has 
a tubular 5 or 8 cleft calyx; #5 or 8 parted co- 
rolla; stigma 2-lobed or bifid; berry didymous, 
having one of the lobes usually abortive ; .seeds 
without albumen. The species are ustially twin- 


produce the most dangerous consequences. The) iny shrubs, leaves simple or compound ; petioles 


acid however is easily driven off by heat, an 
consequently there is no practical difficulty in 


procuring the nutritious substance in a pure state. | 
In order to effect this the roots are peeled, well 


washed, and then ground between millstones till 
they are reduced to the state of paste. This is 
subjected to pressure for the purpose of depriv- 
ing it as far as possible of the juice : the residue 


is placed in vessels over a brisk and regular fire, | 





articulated ; flower white or yellow.— Hug. Cyc. 
Fol. TU, page 8301. Many of the Jasmines are 
very pretty shrubs with white and yellow flow- 
ers, in most cases scented. ‘The yellow varieties 
should be grown in pods, but being natives of 
the higher latitudes of the tropics, they often 
perish during the hot season, they require a loa- 
iny soil well manured, and perfect drainage. The 
white varieties grow well in the flower borders, 


and continually stirred until it becomes dry; it requiring to be pruned occasionally, to keep 


then acquires a granular appearance, 1s gradual- | them in proper form, this should be done.after 
ly cooled, and afterwards packed In barrels, when | flowering.— Riddell. The species piven in Ico- 


it may be preserved for a great length of time. 
Half a pound of this substance daily is said to 
be sufficient to support a vigorous man. ‘Tapio- 
ca is a preparation of Cassava, but contains less 
nutritive matter. Topioca consists almost entire- 
ly of starch.—Eng. Oyc. p. 793. 

(4598) JANAPUM. ‘Thin rope made of the 
fibre of Crotolarea Juncea. 

(4599) JAPANNED WARE. Lackerep 
WaRkE. " 
Marchandises de Japan. | Japansch lakwerk Dur. 

Fr. | Japanischie ware, Gum. 

Articles ef every description, such as tea-trays, 
clock-dials, candlesticks, snuff-boxes, c. that 
are covered with coats of Japan, whether plain 
or embellished, with painting or gilding. Bur- 
mingham is the grand mart of this manufacture, 


which is there carried on to a great extent.—Mc- | 


Culloch. Faulkner. 


nes, by Dr. Wight, are affine, 1255 ; angustifo- 
lium, 698, 700 ; arborescens, 699, 708 ; aurecun, 
1258; auriculatum, 700, 1254-55 ; bignonia- 
ceum, 1858; bracteatum, 1248; brevilobum, 
1254-55 ; chrysanthemum, 1258 ; Courtallense, 
1252; elongatum, 702-701; erectiflorum, 1251; 
flexile, 1252-53 ; grandiflorum, 1257 ; hirsutuin, 


| 702° latifolium, 699, 703; laurifolium, L247 ; 
| Malabaricum, 1250; myrtifolium, 1247; ovali- 
‘folium, 1256 ; pubescens, 702 ; revolutum, 1258; 


rigidum. 1247 ; Rottlerianum, 1249; Sambac, 
704; simplicifolium, 795 ; (etraphis, 1247. 
(4602) JASMINUM ARBORESCENS. TrEE 
LIKE JASMINE. | ; Oo 
Munem-manus, Hip. 
A. beautiful large fragrant flowered species, 
cultivated at Ajucer..—Genl. Med. Top. p. 172. 


(4603) JASMINUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 


(4600) JASMINACE, Jusminiorts, a natu- | Roop ox THE Narrow LEAvED JASMINE, Lin. 


ral ordex of Monopetalous Exogens, deriving its 
name from the Jasminum, which forms one of its 
genera. It is one of the very few orders of that 
class with regular diandrous flowers, aud is only 


to be mistaken for Oleucee, which have a valvate | a native of the Coromandel coast. 





Kanana mullika, | 
SANS. - 
J. anyuslifolium, Narrow-Leaved Jasmine, 3s 
It is a twin- 


Caat mallika vayr, TAM. 
Adivie mallevayroo, Tr. 


corolla, and which-otherwise are scarcely different. | ing bright plant, with ovate or oblong leaves, 


Only five genera of this order have yet been dis- 
covered, the principal being Jasminum itself, 
which consists of a large numer of species, some- 
times fragrant, sometimes scentless, erect or 
twining, inhaiting the hot or temperate regions 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia, including Australia, 
but -hardly known in America. ‘The order is 
characterised by having opposite or alternate 
simple or compound exstipulate leaves. Mono- 
petalous flowers, the segments of whose corolla 
are imbricated, and seldom correspond with those 
of the calyx ; two stamens, and a superior 2-celled 
few secded ovary, The species, about 100 in 


smooth, of a shining deep-green colour. . ‘The 
flowers are large, white, with a faint tinge of red, 
star-shaped, having a peculiar but very pleasing 
fragrance. The bitter root of this species, ground 
small and mixed with powder of corus calamus 
roo®, is considered in India as a valuable exter- 
nal application in cases of ringworm. ‘The:plant 
being constantly covered with. leaves of a bright 
deep-green, sometimes as small as those of Box, 
render it always beautiful and well adapted for 
screening windows and covering arbeurs im warnl 
climates.—ng. Cye. Another Sanscrit name of 
the plant is Asphota.—dins. Mat. Med. p. 74. 
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JASMINUM OFFICINALE. JASMENUM SAMBAC. 

(4604) JASMINUMAURICULATUM: Av- | It has opposite leaves, pinnate; leafets’ ovate: 
RICULATED JASMINE, _—-[ accumimate ;"buds erectish. The plant’ is gla- 
we Juli, Hip. ng ee branches ee ee biped 

Te ea enioe mnah aniti. | subulate; corolla white, 4: or 5-cleft, sweet- 
vara ante Aomere spec ch cso he trun letet eonge Th 
se ee tn common Jasmine has been‘a favourite wall-shrub 

(4605) JASMINUM CHRYSAN THEMUM | from time immemorial. Its native country, ds: 
OR REVOLUTUM: .CugLeD FLoWBBED YEL-| well as the date of its introduction, are unknown. 
LOW JASMENE. : : | Grerarde in 1597 says it was in common tse for 

Pela Chambeli, Hinp. covermg arbowrs. ‘There are golden and '‘silver- 

“Cultivated and isa very free flowerer end edged leaved varieties of the common Jasinine, 
highly ornamental. —Gend. Med. Top. p. 17°. as well as a double flowered variety.— ing. Cyc. 

(4606) JASMINUM GRANDIFLORUM, | j,,'8 Ut sencrally for covering trellis work: by: 
aes uropeans. 6 natives grow it in bushes, and 

rans | use the flowers at most of their festivals. It is 

Chambeli, Jaty, Hinp. | 


propagated by layers ; the plant does not require- 

Much cultivated at Ajmeer for the flowers.—]| any particular care, further than wateriine. —- 
Grenl. Med. Top. p. \'92. J. grandiflorum has| Riddell. A perfumed oil, is prepared from this. 
opposite pinnate leaves, leaflets bluntish, the} with the fixed oil of the moringa. Dr. Jacksom 
outer ones 3- to 5-confluent, buds horizontal. It 


has given an interesting account of this in a 
is a native of the Kast Indies, and greatly resem-| paper drawn up for the Indian. Materia’ Medica’ 
bles J. officinale, except in the size of the leaflets 


and published by the Editor in the Journal of’ 
and in the exterior ones being confluent and the | the Asiatic Society for 1839,.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 
flowers larger and reddish underneath. Both | 436. | 
this and the former species yield the true} (4610) JASMINUM PUBESCENS. Dowxy 
essential oil of jasmine of the shops. ‘This| LEAVED JASMENE.. : 
species 1s very much prized by the natives Koond, Hp, 
of India; the large white flowers having a most 


Is cultivated as a flower, and is very ornament-. 
powerful scent, and being in blossom through- | al, but, it is curious that the flowers of Ajmeer,. 
out the year, are used as garlands on all festive 


with a light soil have no scent, while at Hoo- 
occasions. —Riddell. This Catalonian, or Span- shungabad ina stiff black soil the flowers in the 
ish Jasmine, is the inost exqutisifely fragrant} mormnys are highly odoriferous.—Ges. Med. 
species of the genus, and is very generally culti-| Zop. p. 172. 
vated by both Burmans and Huropeans.—-A/asou. a - _ a — tide esoe ai: AND 

4607) JASMINUM NUDLIFLORUM Mr. | OFFICINALE, the Common White Jasinine. 

hi ‘lls us that, in the north of China (4612) JASMINUM SAMBAC, Lin. Double 
there are a number of plants which have their 


Jasmine. 

: Mootva, Hinp. cudda: ORT.. 
flower-buds very prominently developed in au-| p43 Hn | Kudda: mulls, Horr 
> re Gr ie ae Koday Mullie poo, Tam. [ = Mian. 
tumn, so much so that they are ready to burst! But moogra Dux. Bela, Hznpoore. 
into bloom before the winter hag quite passed by, 
or, at all events, in the first. dawn of spring. 


Zam bak, Pers. | NavamaHica, Sans. 
Amongst these, Jasminum nudiflorum occupies 


Booudoo Maltic, Tat. 
This beautiful and very fragrant flower is 
a prominent position. Its yellow blossoms, which ) 
it produces in great abundance, may be scen 


commonly called by the: English the double 

not unfrequently peeping out. from amongst the Moogne.—dtne. Mat. Med: page 159. This 

| : c s ANC . pee ee . ey 

snow, and reminds the Kuropean stranger in Jasminum = sumbae; single flowered Arabian 
these remote regions of. the beautiful primroses 


saurbac, is a twining plant. Tseaves almost 

jasmine, membranous, from cordate to oblomg, 

and cowslips which grow on the shaded banks of |? a 
his.own land. Nearly as early as this the pretty 


acute or obtuse, glabrous; berries globular ; 
hese ; ee I branehes,. petioles, and’ peduncles downy. It is 

daisy-like Spiraea prunifolia: the yellow Forsy- v P y 

thia viridissima, the lilac Daphne Fortunei and 


a native of the Hast Indies. The flowers gene- 
ralty fom small trichotomous umbellets, white 
the pink Judas-tree, become covered with blos- ty : 
soms, and make the northern Chinese gardens 


and fragrant The berries are black. A per- 
extremely gay.—4 Res. among the Chi. p. MI. 


(4608). JASMINUM ODORATISSIMUM.. 


‘fume; known as Oil of Jasmine, is obtained: from 
this species.— Zing. Oye. There are two variéties: 

The yellow Jasmine ; and elegant shrub, with 

small shining leaves, flowers bearing a sweet: 


and one ts Jasminum Sambac, plenum, the great, 
‘dowble Arabian Jasmine. The rick lobed. bran- 
scent, a native of Madeira, introduced méo In- 
dia'Riddeldji.)) 9 


(4609) JASMINUM OFFICINALE, Com-| Mason. The Arabian Jasmine ie ‘probably more: 
mon Jasmine, iss Native of the South of Hurope. | universally cultivated than any other flower. The: 
106% | 



































ches of this variety are studded all over‘like the 
snow-drop tree with lovely -white fldwers, the 
size of small roses, and delightfully ' fragrant: —. 


1. JASPER. 


common double variety is more generally seen, | 


but. the single flowered, with a ‘twining habit is 
not. unfrequent.—Mason. At Ajmeer the largest 
double variety is called, ‘ hazarea mogra” 
and was brought to Ajmeer.from Cawnpore. 
The single is called “ motiga.” The beautiful 
varieties are cultivated there called ‘ Satha” 
with single and double flowers, which have 
the odour of fine green tea. 
bably the Jasminum scandens of Wiildenow, 
—ZIrvine’s Med, Top. In the fields in the vicini- 
ty of Foo-Chow-foo large quantities of Jasminum 
Sambac are cultivated. It is used to decorate 
the hair of the Chinese ladies and to garnish the 
tables of the wealthy. Mr. Fortune believes that 
all Chinese gardens, both in the north and south 
are supplied with this, favourite flower from the 
province of Tokein. Various other shrubs such 
as Murraya exotica, Aglaia odorata, and Chloran- 
thus inconspicuus, are grown for their blossoms, 
which are used for mixing with the tea.—/or- 
tune’s Wanderings, page 382. 


(4613) JASMINUM SYRINGAVFOLIUM. 
WiLD JASMINE. There is wild climbing jas- 
mine seen throughout the Tenasserim Provinces 
festooning the forests, and arching the ‘path- 
ways with its delicate flowers, like a wreath 
of snow flakes flung over the arms of a Canada 
spruce.— Mason. 


(4614) JASMINUM UNDULATUM. The 
leaves of these are slightly bitter. The root of /. 
pubescens is thought to be elexiteric.—Eug. Cyc. 


(4615) JASPER. 
Jaspis, Dur. 
Jaspe, FR. 
Jaspiss, Ger. 


Diaspro, Ir. 
Jaschma, us. 
Jaspe, Sr. 

This stone occurs usually in large amorphous 
masses, sometimes in round or angular pieces ; 
its fracture is conchoidal, gnd its colours are 
various, It is usually divided into four species, 
denominated Egyptian jasper, striped jasper, 
porcelain jasper, and common jasper. It 1s some- 
times employed by jewellers in the formation of 
seals. McCulloch—Faulkner. Jasper is a hand- 
some stone for inlaid work, and admits of a 
high polish, butis not used aga gem. It 1s 
a siliceous rock, containing, according to Beu- 
dant, silica 93.57 per cent., peroxide of iron 
3.98, alumina 0.3], lime 1°05. water 1.09. 
It is coloured . the peroxide, and yellow 
or brown by the hydrate of iron. It also 
occurs of gregn and other shades. When 
striped withgreen, yellow, red, or brown, 
it is called ridand gasper. When these colours 
are in irregular concentric zones, it is called Lgyp- 
tian jasper. Another-variety is called ruin jasper, 
when a variety of brown, markings appear ona 
dark ground. Jasper ig gearly equal to agate in 
point of hardness, and,is subject to the same 
treatment as cornelign in the .Japidary’s art.— 
Tomlinson. | 1 ed 
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JATROPHA CURGAS, ; : 

(4616) JATROPHA, :a:; genas:of, :plants. be- 
longing to the natural order, Kuphorbiacee.. It 
has moncccious flowers: a .5-parted or lobed 
calyx; corolla 5-parted or absent; stamens 8 or 
L0, with unequal monadelphous filaments ; styles 
2, bifid or dichotomous : capsule 8-coccous.-—~ 
Eng. Cyc, Nearly all the Jatvophee are powerful 
cathartics, ee cites J, gassypifolsd, America, 
J. glandulosa, Arabia, and the J. maltifidasvor 
coral plant, (Avellana purgatrix, grand ben purga- 
tif) a native of America and India, a shrub 8 or 
10 feet high, replete with acrid bitter juice, with: 
large pinnatifid glabrous leaves, the fruits slight- 
ly pyriform, about the size of a nutmeg; a 
sinvle seed is said to be purgative — Lindley 
says it is‘ one ofthe best of the» emetics and 
purgatives, acting briskly without iuconvenicnce, 
and the effects readily allayed by a glass of white 
wine.” Dr. O’Shauglnessy, still considers it a 
very dangerous article. —O’ Shaughnessy, page 
558. Dr. Wight gives Jatropha pedtata, 1196. ; 
villosa, 1169 


(4617) JATROPHA CURCAS, Puyste not. 
Vern. 

Caat-amu-nak, Ta. 

Bag Barendee, BENG. 

Grows in New Andalusia, Havauna, India. 
Fruit oval, size of a small nut, yellow or black- 
ish, containing three whitish bivalve, monosper- 
mous sceds.—O’ Shaughuessy. VPhysic-Nut is a 
very common sinall tree, or bush, on the coast of 
Coromandel. ‘The bark is smooth and hght ash- 
coloured: leaves scattered stalked, broad, cor- 
date, 5-angled, smooth, about 6 inches each 
way; petioles round, smooth, 4 to 6 inches 
long ; stipules absent ; panicles terminal or from 
the exterior axils cymose, bearing many small 
vellow flowers. The male flowers at the extre- 
mities of the ramification on short articulated 
pedicels, and the female ones in their divisions 
with their pedicels not articulated. Braets, a 
small one below each subdivision of the panicle, 
and generally one pressmg on the calyx: calyx 
5-leaved ; corolla 5-petaled, campanulute, some- 
what hairy; dise of 5 glandular bodies round 
the base of the filaments ; filaments 6, the cen- 
tral one very thick, columnar, the 5 exterior 
ones filiform towards the base, adhering to the 
central one, all erect, and a little longer than 
the calyx ; anthers 10, sagittate, equal: 5 sup- 
ported by the large general filament, and 1 by 
each of the others. ‘The leaves ‘are rubefacient: 
and. discutient ; warmed and rubbed with: castor- 
oil, Phey are applied by the natives of India as 
poultices. The seeds are violently emetic. and 
drastic ; their expressed oil is reckoned a good 
application in itch and herpes, and also a 


Napatain, TEL. 


little diluted, in rheumatism. ‘The milky juice 
is considered detergent and healing ;. it. dyes 


linen black, ‘The oil boiled with: oxide of iron 
forms a varnish used by the Chinese for covering 





JATROPHA MULTIFIDA. 
boxes, In large doses the:seeds are energetic 
poisons.—- Zing. Oye. The physic-nut trea is 
often seen in cultivation in Tenasserim and 
its juice. dyes linen black.—Muason. The 
leaves warmed and rubbed with castor oil 


are used as a poultice to hasten suppuration :- 


sced excessively. drastic. The milky juice 
boiled: with oxide ~of iron makes fine black 
varnish. ‘The same idea exists as to the acridi- 
tv of the castor oil, namely, that the embryo is 
the source of this quality, and that by removing 
the embryo the nut becoines bland and alimenta- 
ry; MM. Fee and Humboldt support this opi- 
nion. The physic nut is a powerful cathartic, 
one seed, or three or four drops of the expressed 
ou, being a sufficient fose.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 
558. A beautiful pale yellow oil is procured 
from the seeds of the angwar-leaved physic-nut. 
It is used by the natives in medicine and as a 
lamp oul. About 700 tons of this oil was im- 
ported into Liverpool in 1850 from Lisbon, for 
the purpose of dressing cloth, burning &e.-- 
Stnmonds. Inthe Dekhan, this plant is used 
as a hedge from its easy growth : it flowers in 
the rains.—Riddell. 

(4618) JATROPHA GLANDULIFERA, is 
a native of the East Indies. The leaves about 
the extremities of the branchlets are alternate, 
petioled, and generally palmate; the lobes from 
+ to 5, oblong, serrate, with each serrature end- 
ing ina short green glandular-headed bristle ; 
stipules bristly, many-cleft, each division ending 
ina elandular head ; panicles terminal, about as 
long as the leaves. Male flowers most numerous 
and terminal, small, of a pale yellowish-green 
colour. ‘The female flowers few, and subsessile 
in the divisions of the panicle. ‘The pale or 
whey colored thin juice, which exudes from a 
fresh wound, is employed by the Hindoos as an 
escharotic to remove flaws from the eyes. Com- 
mon in gardens above Calcutta ; Roxd.—O’Sh. 
p. 959. 

(4619) JATROPHA GLAUCA. Gratcovs 
LEAVED PHYSIC NUT. 

Addale or Authaulay yennai, Tam. 

J. glauea is found in Arabia Telix. It has 
leaves from 3-5-lobed, mucronate, scrrate, tooth- 
ed; petioles naked ; stipules palmate, with seta- 
ceous branched divisions, glandular at the apex. 
The seeds yield a stimulating oil reeommended 
by the Hindoos as an external application in 
cases of rheumatic and paralytic affections.— 
Hing. Cyc. Seeds yield a stimulating oil, used 
as an external counter-irritant.—O’ Shaughngssy. 
This, which in appearance approaches castor oil, 
seems to be but little known. Itis fluid and light 


straw colored, and is procurable in South Arcot, 


where the plant grows in waste land. It is now 


chiefly used medicinally as a counter irritant, but. 


if procurable in. sufficient quantity seems likely 
to prave an useful-oil.—M, £. of 1855. — | 


(4620) JATROPHA MULTIFIDA. Coraz 


varnishes 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 

PLANT, is a native of tropical America. It has 
palmate 11 lobed smooth leaves,’ the segments 
wedge-shaped and pinnatifid ; stipales setaceous, 
multifid ; flowers corvmbose, scarlet, with colour- 
ed pedicels. ‘The seeds-are one of the best: of all 
emetics and. purgatives, acting briskly, bat with- 
out inconvenience; their effects are rendily stay- 
ed by the adininistration of a glass of good white 
wine. — Huy. Cye, Vol. WL page 303. Though-a 
native of America, the coral plant, with its brilhi- 
ant carmine corymbs is eonsiderably diffused «in 
Maulmain grounds.—Mason. ‘This shrub is com- 
mon in almost all the gardens ; and is known by 
its resemblance to the substance from which it is 
named. The seed is sometimes eaten by child- 
ren, but is of a deleterious nature, amd an emetic 
should be immediately administered. ‘lhe inspis- 
sated juice torms a substance like caoutchouc. 
— Riddell. 

(4621) JATAMANSDT VALERIAN. Jata- 
MANSI, Bancuurn: VALERIANA JATAMANST. 
Roots of Nardostachys Jatamansi. | 


(4622) JAVA. In 1851, the aggregate value 
of Imports and Exports of the Island was 
£ 8,761,980. It has a population of 10,000,000, 
with +61 inhabitants to the square mile— 
Cramwfurd. 

(4623) JET, Brack AMBER, Pitcu Coat. 

Git, Zwarte-barnsteen, Gagat, Grr. 


Dur, Gagata, Luatrino, It. 
Jais, Jayet. Fr. Gagus, Lar. 


Jet isfound in detached fragments in the am- 
ber mines in Prussia, Germany, France, and 
Spain : it isalso found at Whitby, Scarborough, 
and Yarmouth, and is also imported from ‘Turkev. 
The finer and harder pieces are worked into 
brooches, armlets, studs, rosaries, necklaces, &c. 
It is also sometimes used as an ingredient in 
and cements.—Faulkner. Jet is a 
variety of bituminous mineral coal, harder than 
cannel coal, of a deeper black colour, and possess- 
ing a higher lustre. It receives a brilliant polish, 
and is worked in the same manner as alabaster. 
In jewellery, the use of jet in mourniug orna- 
ments is very considevable It can be turned 
with most of the ordinary tools, and worked with 
files and saws. Before the polishing, it appears 
of a brown colour, but after that process, it at- 
tains a beautiful and brilliant black.— Zomdinson. 
Jet occurs sometiines in elongated reniform mass- 
es, and sometimes in the form of branches, with 
a woody structure; fracture conchoidal ; soft 
and brittle ; specific gravity but little greater than 
that of water; lustre brilliant and resinous : 
colour velvet black, opaque. It is found in Sax- 
ony and also in the Prussian amber-mines, in 


detached fragments. The coarser kinds are used as 
fuel; it burns with a greeuish flame and a strong 
bituminous smell, and leaves a yellowish ash.— 
Engl. Oye, Vol. lil. page 308. . are 


(4624) JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. This 


is a «species of sun-flower, a native of South 
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JEWELLERY. ©  JONESIAL' 

America. It goes to seed generally «in October deserved. The articles usually made in filagree’ 
and Novewber, and: may be raised from: at, | work are bracelets, earrings, brooches, and cliains, 
or by dividing the root, planting them the | groups of flowers, uttardans, and small boxes 
same as potatoes. ‘They should. be put down for native uses. Mr. Taylor says, “ the design 
in January or February, and will require ocea- | best adapted for displaying the delicate work of 
sional watering until the rains, when they make | filagree is that ofa leat; it should be drawn on 
their appearance. As the plants grow they must | stout paper, ‘and of the exact size of the article n- 
be well earthed up, and if very tall, may proba- ‘tended to be made. Che apparatus used in the art 
bly require to be supported with sticks: This | is exceedingly simple, consisting merely of a few 
vegetable is ripe as soon a8 the stalk withers, | small crucibles, a piece of bamboo for a biswiiie, 
and the best method.of preserving them is to let | small hammers for finttening the wire, and sets - 
the roots remain in the ground,—that is, if the | of forceps for intertwisting it.” ‘The art of mak- 
white ants and other insects do not attack them. : ine gold wire, that is, silver covered with gold, 

| is practised in various parts of India, as Dacca 
and Hyderabad, a3 well as Delhi and Benares. 
« Several varieties of rid and silver thread 
(4adla) ave made at Dacca, a3 goolabatoon for the 


If you are obliged to take them up, keep them 
in a safe place, in earth, watering them occasion- 
ally. To sow them, put either a half or a whole 
one, at a foot distance, in rows, the same as po- 








tatoes, and attend to them in like manner.— | embroidery of muslins and silks ; goskoo for caps 
Riddell. ‘and covering the handles of chouries ; sulmuh for 
(4625) JERUSALEM SAGE. Phlomis. turbans, slippers, and hookah-snakes ; and booium 


(4626) JETER OR CHITCEE FIBRE, | for wold lace and Dbrocades.” Much fringe of 
“ Rajmahal Bowstring creeper,” grows there in| various patterns is made, and thin tinsel stamp- 
dry barren places. Its dried milky juice serves | ed into various forms of flowers, or impresseck 
as a caoutchouc. Its fibres are made Into | with excellent imitations of jewels, such as flat 


thread, twine, bow-string, and rope. It belongs | diamonds, emeralds, and rubies. Many of the or- 


to the family Asclepedere.— Royle Fib. Pt. | naments are made only for the poorer classes, 
(4627) JETTAMANST, SPIKENARD. for instance, imitations of precious stones, orna~ 


(4629) JETTIMAD KA NUS, Lrquorice | simpler, a bracelet with straw to represent the 
JUICE gold, and the red seeds of Abrus precatorius in 
(4630) JHALL, NETS. : the place of garnets.— Royle Arts. §c. of India. 

(4631) JHEBLS. Near Churra, the com- | pages 509 and 510,—The following are the 
mon water plants of these Jheels are Vallis- | names and uses of a few of the Jewels of Sou- 
neria serrata, Damasoniwm, 2 Myriophylla, 2 | therr. India : 


(4628) JETTIMAD, Lrquoxice Roor. | ments in pewter, in shell, and lac, and still 
| 


Villarsiz, ‘rapa, blue, white, purple and scarlet | Vuukee, or Armlet. 
water-lilies ;  Hyvdrilla, Utricularia, Limnophila, » Jumpaloo, or Kar Jewel. 
Azolla, Salvinia, Ceratopteris, and Hoatiny grags- | kKutree Paval, Kar ornament. 
cs.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. UU. p. 399. 4 Vallels, or Bangles. 

(4632) JEWELLERY. Workers in iron and | Nuthoo, Nose Jewel. 
steel could never have found difficulty m manag- ! Moothoo Coopoo, or Kar ornament. 
ing gold and _ silver, for which indeed the Kast | Patteel, or Bangles. 
has always been famous. Working in gold was | Coopy, or Head ornament. 
familiar to the Evyptians before the exodus of | Mayer Mootha, Kar jewel. 
Israelites. That the Hindoos have long been fa- | Jadabillay, or Head ornament. 
miliar with its applications we find in the hymns | Adega, Neck. ornament. 
of Rig Veda, where golden armour and golden ' Curdapoo, or Head ornament. 
chariots, and decorations of gold and jewels, are | ‘Thallysaman, or Head ornament. 
frequently mentioned. The variety of ornaments | Gaya or Geddy Gooloosoo, or Leg orna- 


and of arms which have been displayed show | ment, 

their ekill in working it up. Mr. Hamilton sent | Java Undoo, or Head ornament. 

frou India a:series of specimens of gold and sil- | ‘ummul and Jemeeka. 

ver in different stages, to show the process of| (4633) JONESIA, a genus of Plants of the 
making gold wire: ‘The rose chain from Trichi- | tribe Cassiee and of the natural family ot Legu- 
nopoly, and the snake chains sent by the Rajah | minose, whicn was named by Dr. Roxburgh in 
of Vizianagrum, all displayed great skill in the! honour of Sir William Jones, who, in the midst 
workmen, a8 also the silver filagree work from | of his numerons other avocations, found time to 
Hyderabad, for which Cattack and Dacca are | pay attention to Indian plants. The species are 
inost famous, and display: greater delicacy and | few in number, and indigenous in the'islands of 
beauty than either Genoa or Malta.: Much of the | the Malayan Archipelago, aswell as the eastern 
Indian jewellery being peoulier inform, and in the frontier af Bengal, thatis, in Silhet and lower 






a 


ways in which it is worn, is not ‘much admired | Assam. They form trees which are highly orna- 
in Britain as the skill of the workmen otherwise mental from tlieit -handsome shining abruptly- 
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JUBBULPORE HEMP. JUGUANS. :— 
pinnate leaves, and from the showy nature-of their | A good deal of the value of this plant is suppos- 
crowded recemes of flowers.— Hag. Cyc. Vol. IL. }ed to be the. result of the climate and soil in 
page 805. | 7 ch & {Which it is grown, See CRoronagia TENUI- 

(4634) JONESIA ASOCA, the best known | Frouta.. a nr ee ae 

species, is often -referred:'to by -Hindoo poets by} (4636) JUGLA NDACEAS, : Fuglands, are: a 
the name which has-been adopted by botanists | natural order of Apetalons:: Exogenous plants, 
to distinguish it asa species. Dr, Roxburgh | consisting of trees or shrubs having eatable nuts 
say3, and we.can in a great measwe coincide with |-and somewhat resinous: leaves... ‘Che. former are 
him in opinion, “ When this tree is in full blos- | the walnuts and hickory nuts of the markets ; 
som, Ido not think the whole vegetfble kingdom | the first produced by the genus Juglans, the 
affords a more beautful object.” Flora Indica LL. | latter by that called Qurya. ‘The: leaves: are 
/. 220.—Eng. Cyc. Vol. LiL. page 303. When Dr. | alternate and pinnated ; the flowers usually mon- 
Wallich found the Amherstia, it was growing be- 
side a Jonesia, and though it be but little diffused 
over our garden plots, yet its symmetry, and nu- 
merous bunches of red and orange flowers cer- 
tainly entitled it to companionship with that ce- 
lebrated tree. Gaudama, it is said, was born 
under this tree ; and within the fall of its sha- 
dow, he delivered his first harangue. ‘ At the 
instant of his birth,” say the Burman sacred 
books, “* he walked seven steps, and with a voice 
like the roaring of the king of lions he exclaim- 
ed. ‘Iamthe most excellent of men. Iam 
the most famous of men. I amthe most. victo- 
rious of men.”’— Mason. 

(4635) JUBBULPORE HEMP. Crotolaria 
tenuifolia, is a perennial plant a native of Coro- 
mandel, which grows to 6 or 9 feet high and yields 
the fibre known in England and Calcutta as Jub- 
bulpore hemp. It is considered equal to Rus- 
sian and bears a heavier weight. 






























The calyx of the latter consists of a few seales 
attached obliquely to a single bract, and sar- 
rounding a variable number of stamens; that of 
the females is superior. ‘lhe ovary is oue-celled, 
and has one solitary erect ovule, ‘which changes 
into a 4-lobed seed, with crumpled cotyledons, 
inclosed in a 2-valved nut, clothed with a 
fleshy epicarp. The Common Walnut (Suglans 
regia), a native of Persia, is well known 
for its excellent timber, from which musket- 
stocks (and formerly cabinet-work) are manu- 
factured, for its agreeable wholeséme nuts, and 
the sweet drying oil which they furnish when 
pressed. Carya alba, the White Hickory, bears 
nuts like those of the walnut, only smaller, 
smoother, and with a thicker shell, and furnishes 
a valuable tough elastic’ white timber much em- 
ployed in the construction of carriages and other 
vehicles. Other species of Hickory are also eaten, 
especially the Peccan Nut, the produce of Carya 





pene aes 





i | ae = = ae olvaforinis, a small and delicate sort. Although 
E43 Ye the fruit of these plants is eaten, it contains a 
r bo | a = = — | purgative principle, which renders some of the 
is S = es 5 i~ | Species cathartic, as is the case with J. cathartica 
| => A = ‘ land J. nigra, two North American species ;. anc 

Sane even the common walnut participates so much in 
= | = 2 a = a this quality, when the fruit is young, that a hax- 
= = ative conserve well known in domestic medicine 
ES | oO o o © }is prepared from it. J. migra, the Black 
2 m4 tgs - = eo. | American Walnut, is a tree of remarkable size 
5 | 5. & “+ * ™* jand beauty. ‘The species are chiefly found in 
North America, a few are East Indian, one 


species a native of Persia and Cashmere, another 
of Caucasus, and athird of the West India 
Islands. ‘here are 4 genera and 27 species. 








| he me OOD — Hug. Cye. | | 
_ 2: 3: 93: | (4637) JUGLANS, a genus of Plants belong- 
2 . 3 = 2S > jing to the natural order Juglandacee. All the 
& <a: > aS species are large trees. ‘The flowers are unisexual, 
S | <. S aon : |and those containing the stamens and pistils are 
4 Sor oo , 8: 8. 8: found on the same tree. The stameniferous flow- 
ae os z= Ft © 3 Jers are arranged in cylindrical drooping . splitary 
eR pet 5 g ga: te catkins, which are developed from. buds borne. by 
3: | £&. 63 2°§ 5 |shoots produced the year previous to that. in 
gd | os i. = A. © |which the catkin appears. The calyx is composed 
oo wee 3 o ie) wos “a, {of 5 or 6 scales, which are -attached to.a bractea 
| g ee toe Fe a & aS Se /at a-distance from its base and tip, ..The sta- 
HAG cel a = p 8a fag § |Mens are from 18 to 36 in number, |: ‘The pistili- 
eae | . 6. bp -.  . Bi lferous flowers are solitary, or only afew ina 
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cecious, those which are male collected in catkins, ~ - 


JUGLANS REGIA. 


group, and are terminal on a stfoot developed in 
the same year. ‘The calyx is ovate, including the 
ovary, and adhering to it, except at the four- 
toothed tip. ‘The petals are 4, small, and inserted 
into the free part of the calyx. ‘The ovary has 
one cell, and one erect ovule. The stigmas are 
two or three, aud fleshy, scaly, with glands. ‘lhe 
fruit a drupe. ‘The covering of the nut is a fleshy 
husk of one piece that bursts irregularly. ‘he 
nut is woody, consisting of two valves. ‘The seed 
single, erect, lobed, wrinkled. ‘There are four 
species of Juglans, three of which are natives of 
North America and one of Asia. The genus 
Curya, to which the hickory-trees belong, was 
formerly included under Juzlans, but was separat- 
ed by Nuttall. The species of Juglans ave much 
more rapid in their growth than those of Carya, 
and are furnished with only simple aments.— 
kug. Cyc. 

(4638) JUGLANS REGIA, the Royal or Com- 
mouWalnut-Tiee, Akrot ; Char-mughz; is the old- 
est and the best known of the species. Its leaves are 
furnished with from 5 to 9 oval glabrous obscure- 
ly-serrated leaflets. The fruit is oval, and seated 
on a short 4nflexible peduncle. The nut is 
rather oval, and uneven. It is anative of Persia, 
in the province of Ghilan on the Caspian Sea. It 
was also seen by Loureiro in the north of China ; 
and Palsal, who saw it in Taurida and south of 
the Caucasus, supposed it indigenous there. 
‘The Waluut-Tree was known to the Greeks under 
the name of Persicon, Basilicon, and Caryon. 
It is uncertain at what time it was first culti- 
vated in Europe, but it was cultivat- 
ed by the Romans betore the death of the 
emperor Tiberius. Its wood was much valued by 
the Romans, and the nuts were also eaten. 
There is uo historv of the intrduction of this tree 
into Great Britain, but it 1s now very coin- 
monly cultivated there, although it fails to 
propagate itself by its seeds. It is only how- 
ever in the southern and middle parts of Eng- 
land that the walnut brings its fruit to perfec- 
tion. ‘The walnut, when full-grown, is a large 
handsome tree with strong spreading branches. 
Its truuk is thick and massive, and covered with 
a deeply furrowed bark ; the branches are of a 
gray colour, and smooth. ‘The leaves, when 
bruised, give out a very peculiar aromatic odour 
and in the heat of summer this scent is some- 
times so powerful as to produce unpleasant effccts 
on persons who approach these trees. The foli- 
age is graceful and light, and ofa bright yellow- 
ish-green colour, which contrasts well with trees 
having foliage of a darker shade. Its leaves are 
almost the latest to appear, and the first to fall. 
It grows very rapidl and vigorously in the cli- 
mate of London, and trees will attain a height of 
20 feet in ten years. ‘It-sends down into the 
earth a large tap-root, with numerous branches, 
and, on account of the sive and strength of the 
root, there is no. tree more able to resigt the 


JUGLANS HEGIA. 
effects of wind, or better adapted for exposed situ- 
ations. It is said that plants will not grow 
under its shade ; this probably arises from the 
bitter properties of its leaves : when they are not 
allowed to accumulate, the. shade of the walnut 
does not appear more injurious than that of 
other trees. The uses of the walnut are very 
various. Before the introduction of mahogany 
and other woods, the wood of the walnut was 
held in highét estimation than that of any other 
Luropean tree. It is on this aecount that it was 
so extensively cultivated in England and on 
the continent three or four ceuturics since. ‘The 
timber ef the walnut is light, a cubic foot weigh- 
ing when. green 58+ lbs., and when dried scarce- 
ly 47 lbs. When the tree is young, the wood is. 
white, and in this state very much subject to be 
worm-eaten ; but as the tree grows older, the 
wood becomes more compact, aid is of a brown 
colour, veined and shaded with brown and black. 
In France and Germany it is still much used by 
turners, cabinet-makers, joiners, coachmakers, 
and musical-instrument markers, who prefer the 
wood which has grown on poor hilly soils. ‘The 
wood of the roots is the most beautifully vemed. 
One of the most important uses of walnut-timber 
is the making of gun-stocks. For this purpose 
it is well adopted on account of its strong lateral 
adhesion, its lightness, and its not being liable 
to splitting or warping in the working. @he de- 
mand for walnut-wood for this purpose was 
immense during the last war on the conti- 
nent, and it was stated in 1806 that France 
required 12,000 trees annually for the miak- 
ing of guns. ‘The government of France still 
maintains large plantations of walnut-trees for 
supplying her army with gun-stocks. In Eng- 
land the walnut has seldom been used except for 
the higher-priced fire-arms, but such was the (le- 
mand for it for that purpose at the beginning of 
the present century, that single walnut-trees were 
sold for as much as 6002. ‘This led to the im- 
portation of walnut-timber from the Black Sea, 
and also of the timber of the black walnut from 
America, so that the cultivation of the tree as 
timber is almost at an end in England. ‘The wal- 
nut is of more value at the present day on ac- 
count of its fruit than of its timber. In almost 
every stage of its growth the fruit of the walnut. 
is used for the table. When young, green, and 
tender, it is pickled and preserved with the husks, 
on. About the end of Jame they may be preserv- 
ed with or without their husks. “The green 
and tender nuts,’ says Gerarde, “ boyled in su-- 
gar and eaten as suckade, are a most pleasant 
and delectable meat, comfort tue stomach, and: 
expell poyson.” When they are about half ripe, 
a liqueur is distilled from them, which is cousid~ 
ered to possess medicinal properties. In Au-. 
gust, before they are quite ripe, the lrench eat: 
them in what they-eall‘ cerneaux,” scooping out 
the kernel with a kuife, and eating it with vine~ 
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gar, salt, pepper, and shallots. When. the nuts 
are fully ripe, which is generally at. the end of 
September or the beginning of October, the ker- 
nel; deprived of its investing skin, is eaten in 
great quantities. As longas the skin can be 
easily removed they are a nutritious and: heal- 
thy article of diet; but when they get dry, 
go that their skins stick to them, they be- 
coite indigestible. Inno part of Kngland do 
they constitute an important article of diet, but 
in many parts ‘of France, Spain, Germany, and 
Italy, people tive during the season of their ri- 
pening almost entirely on walnuts. A great 
number of the walnuts consumed in England 
are of foreign growth. In 183! there were im- 
ported from France and Spain 23,578 bushels, 
which then paid a duty of 2s. per bushel. As 
they are now free of duty, the importation is 
not registered. On account of the large con- 
sumption of the fruit, both as an article of diet 
at home and for exportation, the walnut-tree is 
still largely cultivated in many parts of the con- 
tinent. The district of the Berestrasse on the 
Rhine, between Heidelberg and Darinstadt, is al- 
most entirely planted with walnut-trees. Evelyn 
states that such is the importance attached to 
the growth of this tree, that ‘in several places 
between Hanau and Frankfort in Germany, no 
young farmer is permitted to marry a wife till he 
brings proof that he is a father of a stated num- 
ber of walnut-trees ; and the law is inviglably 
observed to this day for the extraordinary benefit 
which this tree affords the mhabitants.” The 
fruit of the walnut is commonly gathered by 
thrashing the tree with a long pole. By many 
this process is thought to be beneficial to the 
tree, and barren walnut-trecs are often thrashed 
to make them bear. But although barren trees 
may be made to bear by reducing the excessive 
vrowth of their shoots by breaking thein off, 
it is no proof that the same proccss is good for 
healthy-bearing trees. The natural process of 
separating the fruit from the tree 1s undoubtedly 
the best, and gently shaking the branches 
till the fruit falls has been recommended 
by many walnut-growers as much _prefera- 
ble to thrashing. 
ed at the time they easily fall out from the 
husk, and then exposed to dry for a day or two 
in the sun. The best mode of keeping the nuts 
fresh for eating isto bury them in dry soil or 
sand, so deep as not to be reached by frost or 
the heat of the sun, or by rain: or they may be 
placed in dry cellars, and covered with straw. 
‘When the nut is to be preserved through the 
winter for the purpose of planting in the following 
spring, it should be laid in a rot-heap as soon 
as gathered, ‘with the husk on; and the heap 
should be turned over fre uently in the course of 
the winter.” (Loudon.) The albumen which con- 


stitutes the bulk of the seed of the walnut contains” 


an oil, which is used in large quantities, especially 
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on the Continent. It is obtained by reducing the 
seeds to a pulp by means of a stoue wheel and_ba- 
sin, and then expressing the oil, first without heat 
and then by the application of heat. The oil re- 
quires great care in keeping, as it becomes taint- 
ed by slight changes in the state of ,the atmos- 
phere. That which is cold-drawn keeps best, 
and is alone used forthe purposes of diet. It 
has however always the taste of the walnut, 
which is to some persons disagreeable. The oil 
obtained by heat is used by artists, and also for 
lamps. Artists use this oil in mixing white, or 
any delicate colour: and they prefer it on account 
of the rapidity with which it dries. In copper- 
plate printing also, in Paris, walnut-oil is con- 
sidered indispensably necessary in order to obtain 
a fine impression, whether in black or in colours. 
or this purpose the oil is prepared in various 
ways, according to the several colours with which 
it isto be mixed. In all cases it is reduced in 
bulk by boiling or by setting fire to it, so as to 
reduce it to the required consistency. One bushel 
of nuts, it is said, will yicld about 7 lhs. of this 
oil. ‘The mass which is left after the oil is ex- 
pressed is made into cakes, and used as food for 
sheep, and poultry, and in some places it is made 
into candles, which give a tolerably good flame. 
The husks and root of the walnut both yield a 
dyc, which is much used by gipsies and thea- 
trical performers for staining the skin brown. It 
is also used by cabinet-makers and joiners to 
stain white and yellow woods of a dark-brown 
or black colour, like that of the walnut. In the 
preparation of the dye from the husks they should 
be allowed to rot, and then boiled in water, 
adding to the decoction fresh water, according 
to the colour required to be produced by the 
solution. ‘The sap of the walnut-trec contains a 
large quantity of saccharine matter ; and in soine 
countries the trees are tapped for the purpose of 
obtaining the sap, which by evaporation 1s con- 
verted into sugar. It is also in many parts of Eu- 
rope and Asia fermented and made into wine, 
and a spirit is also distilled from it. The leaves 
of the walnut, as well as other parts of the tree, 
contain a large proportion of alkali iu them and in 
some parts of France they are collected and burned 
for the sake of the potash contained in the ashes. 
The bark of the leaves, the husks, and the oil of 
the walnut have all been used in medicine, and 
had at one time a great reputation, All parts. of 
the plant, excepting the albumen of the seed, 
posses a bitter principle, which acts as a tonic 
and an anthelmintic, and has been its great re-— 
commendation as a medicine. Cowley, im his 
‘ Plants,’ sums up the virtues of the walnut in 


Her timber is for various uses good : 
‘The carver she supplies with usefal wood. 
She makes the paiuter’s fading colours last. 

A table she affords us, and repast. 

R’en while we feast, her oil out lamp supplies. 
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“ On barren scalps she makes fresh honours grow. - 


JUNIPER BERRIES. 
- The rankest poison by her virtues dies; 
The mad dog’s foam and taint of raging skies. — 
The Pontic king, who lived where poisons grew, — 
Skilfil in antidotes, her virtues knew.” | 
Anglers employ an infusion of the leaves or 
husks for pouring upon the earth, in order to 
procure worms, which it speedily brings to the 
surface. —Hng. Cyc. 
(4639) JUGLANS TRICOCA. 


Ta-soung-let-wah, BURM. 


Scarce, but found on the banks of the streams 
in the Pegu district. It is a hard strong timber. 
Wood, white colored, adapted to every purpose 
of house-bulding.— McClelland. 

(4640)JUJUBES. A fruit of the plum kind, 
produced inthe South of Europe, Persia, and 
other countries. ‘he Asiatic is much darker 
than the European kind, which is of a reddish 
yellow colour. ‘The best are fresh, plump, and 
well dried. The term is also applied toa comn- 
position sold by confectioners, consisting of gum- 
arabic, sugar, &c., and used to allay coughs, 
colds &c.—Faulkuner. 

(4641) JUMALGOTA. Croron Tre.iem. 
A small tree, leaves alternate ovate cordate, from 
three to five inches long and two or three broad ; 
yields the croton oil.—Jaffrey. 


(4642) JUNCACE®. Rusuzs. ‘ The Jun- 
cace@, or true rushes, are insipid and inodorous ; 
several are employed for mechanical purposes 
only, as the common rush, for making mats, 
baskets, and the botloms of chairs, while the 
pith is employed for the wicks of rushlights. 
Juncus effusus, which is the common European 
species, is, according to Thunberg, cultivated in 
in Japan for making floor-mats. /. glaucus a 
European species found in the Himalayas, and 
closely allied to J. effusus, might be employed 
for all the purposes of the common rush.” 


JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS, 

Medica, but are chiefly used jn the, distillerics.in 
England and Holland for flavouring. Gin or 
Geneva.—Waterston. ‘The berries which are 
procurable in the Indian bazars, are supposed to 
be brought from the Himalayas and Cabool.— 
Faulkner. | er 

(4645) JUNIPERUS, a genus of hardy ever- 
green woody . Plants, belonging to the natural 
order Conifere. Jts distinctive character con- 
sists in its female fructification being. succulent, 
consolidated, and reduced in the number of .its 
parts below what is usual in the order to which 
the genus belongs. Like other Conifere, its 
fruit is composed of scales representing carpels 
spread open, and collected in a spiral manner 
round a common axis. But they are. not more 
than six in number, generally three, and when 
ripe are fleshy, and consolidated into a body 
resembling a drupe. In the language of the 
Pharmacopezia they are berries, in that of 
botanists they are termed Galdu/i, About 20 
species are known, J. exce/sa and J. Chinensis are 
handsome hardy trees; J. Lusitanica, the Goa 
Cedar, is also of great beauty, because of its 
drooping habit and light gray branches, but it 
will not live long ir. England,except in the warm- 
est of the southern counties; and J. Phenicea 
is a handsome bush; the others are of little 
moment.-—Lg. Cyc. . 


(4646) JURIPERUS CHINENSIS. This low 
spreading shrub has been brought from China 
and cultivated in gardens.—Eng. Cyc. 

(4647) JUNIPERUS . COMMUNIS, the 
Common Juniper, is a commor. bush, with long, 
narrow, sharp-pointed leaves, which are concave 
and glaucous on the upper side, but convex and 
ereen on their under, and with blackish fruit. It 
crows wild in all the northern parts of Europe, 
and, as is said, in North America also and the 


(<Illust. Himal. Bot.” p, 401.) Rushes are. north of India, but it is doubtful whether the 


found in moist places on the 
—-Royle, Fib. Pl. p. 60. 

(4643) JUNCUS, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Jiucacee. This genus is 
distinguished by its inferior perianth, composed 
of 6 glumaceous leaves; its 3-celled, 3 valvei 
capsules, the seed bearing dissepiments of the 
valves being in their middle. The species are 
numerous, and are found mostly in moist, bogey 
situations in the colder parts of the world ; are 
however inhabitants of tropical regions.—Lig. 
Cyc. Vol. WLp. 309. Wight gives J. Lampro- 
carpus. | 


(4644) JUNIPER BERRIES. ; 
Hub-ul Hoober, Anas. | Baies de Genievre, Fr. 
Geneverbessen, Dut. _| Cocole-di-Ginepro, Ir. 


Wacholder-beeren, Gea. | Embro, Sr. 

The well-known fruit of the Juniperus commu- 
nis. These berries have stimulating and diuretic 
properties, and are an article of the Materia 


mountains of India. | P 


eS 


lants called Juniper by travellers in the Hima- 
laya Mountains are not some other species. Oc- 
casionally the Juniper becomes a small tree. The 
fruit is used in considerable quantities in the 
preparation of gin, and in medicine as a powerful 
diuretic ; a kind of beer called genevrette 1s also 
obtained in some parts of France by fermenting 
it with barley. ‘The words‘ gin’ and ‘ Geneva’ 
are derived from the French name of this species 
Genevre.Oil of Juniper,obtained from theG@aléwie, 
is said to be a useful diuretic. —Eng. Cyc. Accor- 
ding to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, the Common juniper, 
was found by ( aptain Webb on Netee Pass, called 
bilkara, pudma, pumaroa ; and by Mr. Inglis in 
Kunawur—8 to 6 feet high, forming a dense, 
diffuse, irregular bush, occasionally tree-like, and 
attaining an elevation of 20 feet. Odour of the 
leaves agreeable and balsamic, of the berries also 
agreeable, taste of the leaves resinous, rather bit- 
ter; of the berries sweet, aromatic, slightly sac- 
charine, hot, aud rather bitter. The berries 
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(Abhul and Hoober,) ‘itt bazars are considered 
diuretic anid emmenagogue; brought from the 
Himalayas and Cabul. Arkonus and baratee are 
assigned as Greek names.— Royle, p 352. The 
berries alone are now employed in medicine ; 
these contain sugar, mucilage, and a little essen- 
tial oil. ‘The oil is white or yellowish, light, 
very liquid, of hot and acrid juniper taste, and 
very strong smell; the extract of the berries is 
called a * Rob.” ‘The oil is prepared on the 
large scale in Holland, and is often adulterated 
with turpentine. The chief consumption of juni- 
per berries is, however, for the flavouring of the 
spirit called giz. Besides its stimulating and 
narcotic properties, gin is also acknowledged 
to be a powerful diuretic.—-O’ Shaughnessy, p. 620. 

(4648) JUNIPERUS EXCELSA, is accord- 
ing to Royle, the Himalayan cedar.—O’ Shaugh- 
nessy, page 620. Juniperus Excelsa, forms a fine 
tree ; and is used in Britain as an ever-green.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(4649) JUNIPERUS RECURVA. — The 
weeping blue juniper (/uaiperus recurra, Ves- 
choo’), and the arboreous black one (called 
“ Tchokpo”’) yield beautiful wood, like that of 
the pencil cedar, but are comparatively scarce in 
Sikkim.—/Tooker Vol. Il. p. 45. 

(4650) JUNIPERUS SPFLERICA. On one 
of Mr. Fortune’s excursions amongst the hills he 
met with a curiously formed tree, which at first 
sight seemed to confirm the old Virgilian tale of 
apples growing upon plane trees. It was one of 
those junipers which grow to a considerable size 
in the north of China, and which the Chinese are 
fond of planting round graves.—.d4 es. among 
the Chi. p. 68. 

(4651) JUNK. A Malay and Javanese word 
applied to the larger craft of the Archipelago, 
used both in war and for commercial purposes. 
‘The word is properly Ajong or Jong corrupted 
by the Portuguese into Junco which the Kngltish 
have improved into Junk, and apply to the larger 
Chinese vessels. The Chinese word for the ves- 
sels we call Junks, is Wang-kang.—Craw/furd. 


(£652) JUREMA BARK. An astringent 
substance, the product of the Acacia jurema, a 
native of Brazil._— Faulhner. 

(4653) JURKUNDALOO, Kundaloo; and 
Kubra, a large nettle, growing in the northern 
and middle parts of the Himalayas. It grows 
about eight or nine feet high; and the natives 
make ropes of the fibre, for tying up their cattle 
and snow sandals.—Jtoyle Fib. Pl. 

(4654) JUSSI FIBRE, and striped Jussi 
dresses from Manilla, were exhibited in the Ex- 
hibition of 1851; the plant yielding the fibre is 
not known.——Royle Fid. Pl. 

(4655) JUSTICIA, a genus of Mxogenous 
Plants belonging to the natural order Acantha- 
cea. The species of this genus inhabit all the 


JUSTICIA COCCINEA. 

tropical parts of the world, preferring however 
damp woods to dry and open plains. His es- 
pecially in the forests of Brazil and India that 
they occur. Many of them are never woody, 
some are bushes or small trees, and a small num- 
ber are valued bygardeners as objects of ornament. 
As limited by Linneeus the genus comprehended 
avery discordant ‘collection of species ; modern 
writers have accordingly broken it up into many 
new genera. As now limited, Justicia itself 
scarcely contains a plant of any importance. 
As among the species now removed from Jusésicia 
to other genera there are some which are useful 
as medicinal agents, especially in India, it may 
be as well to mention them here, instead of re- 
ferring to genera which are not yet generally 
known. Thus J. dAdhatoda, celebrated in Sans- 
crit works by various names, as Vidiumatri, 
Vasika, &e., has been called Adhatoda Pasika, 
and is chiefly esteemed as a demulcent, in 
coughs. J. mnasuta is now Rhinacanthus 
communis, and is much employed in Indian 
medicine, especially for the cure of ring- 
worm and other cutancous affections, mixed, ac- 
cording to Dr. Roxburgh, with lime-juice and 
pepper. It is also one of their remedies for 
snake-bites, but is no doubt imefficacious for such 
purposes. dudrographis (formerly Justicia) pani- 
culata is the best known and probably the most 
valuable of all, as one of its names, Muha-tita, 
implies Chief, or King of Bitters: it is also very 
commonly called Kalup-nath, and well known to 
Kuropeans in the peninsula of India by the name 
of Creyat, or Kreat, and has been prescribed 
with benefit as a bitter in this country. 1¢.forms 
one of the ingredients of the Drogue Amere, 
which is well known in India, and at one time 
obtained considerable repute as a cure for chol- 
era; but it can be useful only as a stimulant 
and tonic—Eng. Cyc. Lindley also quotes J. 
pectoralis, as stomachic. J. biffora, and Acanthus 
mollis, having emollient leaves are used for poul- 
tices, (O'Shaughnessy, p 482.) and Wicht gives 
J. linida.— Gen. Med. Top. p, 124. 

(4656) JUSTICIA ADITATODA. Marasar 
Nutr Justicra. Now Adhatoda Vasika. 

Arus, Alusa Bakus, Vasooka, Hinn. 

This plant, now become Adhatoda  vasika, 
crows abundantly wild : and common all over 
India. Leaves are used at Ajmeer, and are 
considered diaphoretic and sedative, and .used in 
cough prescriptions. ‘The root is used in Cey- 
lon as an emmenagogue and to cause abortion. 
‘The charcoal of the plant is used to make gan- 
powder.—Jrvine’s Lop. of Ajmere pp. 124, and 
173. Ba Hs 

(4657) JUSTICIA COCCINEA.—This is a 
species bearing a small pink flower. The leaves 
are of a reddish colour underneath, It is said by 
the natives that the root is an antidote to the 
bite of a snake, and that itis the root sought 
after by them when bitten by the cobra. —Riddei/. 
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(4658) JUSTICIA: ECBOLIUM. Roxb. Fi. 


dnd. ¢. 114. oo; | | 
; Jati, Qodoo-Jathe Hinp, 
A native of the Indian forests, said to be diu- 
retic. Flowers pale blue, tube very long and slen- 
der. A shrubby plant.—O’ Shaughnessy. 
(4659) JUSTICIA GANDURUSSA, W1i1- 
LOW LEAVED Justicta. Lain. | 
Jugut-mu Kali-Shum- | Caur Noochie, Taw. 
bali, Hinp Neela Nirghoondie, Sans. 
A handsome shrubby plant with bark ofa 
dark purple hue very smooth, and in some varie- 
ties green, flowers during the rains, it grows 
readily by cuttings or ships: the leaves when 
rubbed have a strong and not unpleasant smell; 
they are roasted and given by the natives in 
chronic rheumatism.—Ziddell. It is cultivated in 
the Kotah gardens; also found in Fakeer’s plots. 
—Genl. Med. Top p. 172. Ainslie tells us it 
is used by the Vitians in decoction, in chronic 
Rheumatism attended with swellings. — ding. Mat. 
Med. p. 738. | 
(4660) JUSTICA NASUTA. Wuite-riow- 
BRING Justicia. It is now called Rhinacanthus 
communis. * 
Kaboter ke jhar ka jurr, Hn, 

A shrubby plont with white flowers in axil- 
lary and terminal panicles ; grows spreading 
along the ground. The leaves are bruised and 
used by the natives for guring ringworm.— 
Riddell. Geni. Med. Top.{ page 173. Found 
in the native gardens as a flower. ‘The flowers 
are sold along with those of Jasmine, and the 
root used in medicine as an excitant. 


(4661) JUSTICIA PICTA. PaintTED Jus- 
TICIA. 
Soorkh-Vasooka, [Tinp. 


- JUTE, : 


, ©. Olitores, 
Sans. Putta, Bens. | Cloth, Tar, 
P at : fibre, Jute. Chotee,megila, VpRX. 


» 0: Capsularis. ie eee 
| | Ghi-nalita pat fibre 

Naltapat, Bene. 
There is a variety called by the natives Teetah 
Pat. ‘This fibre has long been known in India, 
in the manufacture both of cordage and cloths, 
but it was only during the past fifteen years that 
it has come to be used in England. It ts the 
product of the two distinct plants above nawed : 
both of them common all over India, and Ceylon 
and China, are cultivated for their leaves, and un- 
der shoots, as pot herbs, and for their fibres. 
The C. Olitoreus, is the Jew’s mallow, and is sup- 
posed to be the plant alluded to in Job, XXX, 4. 
There is a variety which the natives call Bem Pat. 
Some of the Jute lately imported into England, 
has been twelve feet in length, in bales of about 
+ ewt. bound round with ghunny cloth. Jute is 
easily spun: It is now much used to mix with 


Isbund, Hrnp. 


eodilla, It is made into “ Ghunny”; cloth 
(Megili), cordage, and paper and well bleached 


sainples of damask have been seen manufactured 
from its fibres. Cloth made of Jute is said to be 
more durable than that fabricated from cotton. It 
brings, according to quality from £13 to £22 per 
ton, in the English market. The fibres are 
subdivisible into very fine fibrils, which are easily 
spun: they arc long, soft and silky, and under 


the microscope, cannot be distinguished 
from those of flax, to all the purposes of 
which the jute fibre is applicable. When 


prepared by steeping, the plant requires long 
maceration, a fortnight or three weeks being 
scarcely sufficient for it. The chief sites of its 
cultivation in the Bengal Presidency, are Malda, 


This is a very ornamental and handsome va- | Purnea, Natorc, Rungpore and Dacca, and four 


riegated shrub, bearing red flowers, having green, | varieties are distinguished, Pat, Tasa, Mesta and 
leaves with large white spots fringed with green, Coshéa. Merely local names as at Jungpore the 
and some varieties with red and dark red spots. ; names given to Jute are, Ghore Sun (probably 
The leaves are used for the decoration of the | Hibiscus) 2 Paué 3 Cooch Murda Paut and 4 
dessert after dinner, and other ornamental pur- | Amlecah Pat, (probably Crotolaria). In the cul- 
poses: few leaves can be found on which some | ture the land is prepared as for rice, the plants 
grotesque resemblance to the human countenance | are weeded when a foot and a half high, and it 


may not be fancied or traced.—/iddell. Geni. 
Med. Top. p. 173. 

(4662) JUSTICIA PANICULATA. Nar. 
Creyat, ‘This plant grows wild in the suuthern 
parts of India. It is highly prized as an ex- 
cellent stomachic. Seeits prescnt name ANDRO- 
GRAPHIS PANICULATA. 

(4663) JUSTICIA VERTICILLATA. Erect 
JUSTICIA. 

‘Kustoola, Hinp, 

Found in the Kotalj Jugles.— Geni. Med. Top. 

p. 173. LE ea 
(4664) JUTE, 
Olitoreus and C. Capsularis.) 


Aan 


Jew’s Mattow. (Corchorus 


is cut close to the roots when it has flowered, 
and before the seeds are ripe, a few plants being 
left to allow the seeds to come to maturity. After 
the plants are cut down, their tops are clipped off, 
and fifty toa hundred tied together. T hese bundles 
are laid in a shallow tank and weighed and al- 


lowed to remair, for eight or ten days, being daily 


examined to ascertain that they are not unduly 
rotted. When the bark is found to separate 
and the stalk and fibres become soft,.the bundles 
are opcned ; and five or six stalks taken in the 
hand at atime, by the person. standing in the 
water, who breaks off about two feet of them 
from tue bottom; the bark, which has become 
soft like thread is held in both lands, and the 
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KALADANA OR MIRCHAT. 


stalks are taken off.: ‘The fibres are separated |for the market: The cilture of Jute has 
by mere washing, are dressed ‘and-exposed to] of late years greatly improved in many places ; 
the sun:to dry,’ by hanging them over bambvos. | the produce is stated: to be from 400 lbs. to 700 


‘They are afterwards partially cleaned, and finally | 


lbs. per acre. 


Jute has been noticed, which, sce 


made up into bundles of from one to two maunds, | at length under the article Corcuorus. — 


- 
* 


7 


K. 


(4865) KACOOTA KALUNG. 
: ‘Kacoota kalung, ‘Tam. 
This root Dy. Ainslie had never seen, nor 


could he learn that the Botanical name of the 
plant has been ascertained.— Ainslie, p. 249. 


(4666) KADOLL. A rather hard, fine, close 
grained, heavy Ceylon wood. Specimen, much 
worm-eaten. 

(4667) KADOMBAIRIA. A rather hard, fine, 
close-grained, somewhat, light Geylon wood ; its 
surface curlously veined. 

(4668) KADOOMBA. A soft, though fine, 
close-grained, and rather light Ceylon wood. 


(4669) KsEMPFERIA, a small genus of In- 
dia Scitaminee, or Lingiberacee of some authors, 
of which the species are indigenous to the islands 
of the Archipelago and the southern parts of the 
continent of India, as Bengal and the districts on 
its eastern frontier. All are furnished with tuber- 
ous roots like the turmeric and ginger plants. 
‘The spikes of the flowers are short and rising 
from the root, in Some species before, in others 
with, and nestled among the leaves ; all are highly 
ornamental, and X. rotunda, called by the natives 
Bhooi Chumpa, or Ground Chumpa, is much 
cultivated in gardens on account of the beauty and 
fragrance of its flowers. It was supposed to yield 
the round Zedoray of the shops, but incorrectly, 


as Dr. Roxhurgh thinks, since he considers his’ 


Cureunia Zedoorta to be the plant. So A, Gal- 
unga was, equally incrrectly, long supposed to 
yield the Galanga of the shops. It is a na- 
tive of the mountainous districts beyond Chit- 
tagong, and there called Kumufa, and is culti- 
vated by the Mugs ; by them it is sold to the peo- 
ole of Bengal, who use it as an ingredient in their 
betel. The roots possess an agreeable fragrant 
smibll, and a somewhat warm, bitterish, aromatic 
taste.. ‘he Hindoos use them, according to Dr. 
Roxburgh, not only as a perfume, but also medi- 
cinally. The roots of K. angustifolia are, accord- 
ing te the same authority, used as a medicine for 
cattle by rag of Bengal. Dr. Wight gives 
Kempferia (Vol. VI, page 15) Galanga 899 ; 
rotunda 8029 ; in Icones. | 

(4670) KASMPFERIA CANDIDA. Wut 
KaMpreria. During the dry season, a white- 
flowered -spécies of kaempfera with a yellowish 


limb, is often seen lifting its crocus-like flowers 
without a single leaf, on the most arid spots in 
the jungles of Tenasserim.—.Mason. 

(4671) K-MMPFERIA GALANGA. Gauan- 
GA Kampenta. Roxb. i. p. 15. 

Chundra moola, BENe, | 

Common all over India. Rhizoma fleshy, tu- 
berous, with fleshy fibres; the roots are avreea- 
bly fragrant, and of warm bitterish aromatic 
taste. Notwithstanding its speeific name, it is 
not the source of the true galanga root of the 
druggists, a drug now known to be the produce 
of the Alwinia galanga.— O’ Shaughnessy, p, 650. 
The roots of this plant may be often seen attach- 
ed to the necklaces of Karen females, for the sake 
of their perfume. They also put them with 
their clothes, and use them to a small extent 
medicinally.— Mason. 


(4672) K-EMPFERIA ROTUNDA, Fra- 

GRANT Kamrrerta, Roxb. i, p. 16. 
Bovi Champa, BENG. 

This species is cultivated all over India, and 
was long considered to produce the Zedoaries. 
Fee still refers them to it. But Lindley, with 
most other writers of authority, states that this 
article is the root of the Curcuma cedoaria.— 
O’Shuughuessy, page 650. This is thé finest 
species of the genus, and is cultivated by ama- 
teurs for its beautiful sweet-scented blossoms. A 
nearly related species is indigenous im the Karen 
jungles.— Mason. " 

(4673) KAI MOOLINGHIE, thw. This 
pot vegetable Dr. Ainslie had never seen but he 
understood that the upper and edible part of the 
plant has somewhat the taste of a radish; the root 
is not eatable.—Agriculturists’ Nomenclature, 
Vol. I. page 240. a 

(4674) KAKRASINGHEA, is officinal with 
both Hakims and Hindoo doctors at Lahore. In 
the Materia Medica of the latter, its use has been 
handed down from olden times. These are vegéta- 


ble exerescences and probably produced by the 


deposit of eggs of a certain insect on that kind 
of Rhus which: is found in abundance in the | 
north-west of ..Hindostan.— Thiréy. five years ; 
the Kost, Dr. Honig. Pp: 335. ue " Joe a i 
(4675) KALADANA, on MIRCHAL Seeds 
of Pharbitis cerulea, Indian substitute for jalap. 
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“KANJUREA. + — 

(4676) KALA KUSTOORIE. Abelmoschus 
Moschatus.. Musk Okro. oe 

(4677) KALA N IMUK. Black salt is made 
by pounding together five seers of suji khar, 
to seers of dried anola fruit, and one mand of 
common salt, adding water, and boiling for some 
time: is considered to promote digestion : is 
ynuch eaten ; used in many mesalihs.— Gen. Med. 
Top. p. 144. » 


(4678) KALAN. MusHroom. Agaricus cam- 
pestris. Lin. 
Kalan, TAM. Poota ghonkooloo, TEL 
Kootay ke chitrie, Dux. | Surpachitra, Sans, 

(4679) KALT, the name of the maritime plant 
from the ashes of which soda is obtained by 
lixiviation ; and from the name of this plant, 
with the Arabic article a/, is derived that of a 
class of substances possessing peculiar proper- 


ties, which are called alkalies. Kali was also 
formerly employed to designate the alkali Potash. 
—Hng. Cyc. 


(4680) KAM ALOO, Hixp. Dioscorea Alata. 
—Winged Yam. ‘Tubers oblong, brown on the 
surface, internally white of a great size. Besides 
the tubers, the proper roots of all those plants 
are fibrous, springing chiefly from and about the 
‘union of the stems with the tubers, and spread- 
ing in every direction. — 2tiddell. 

(4681) KAMARUNGA, fruit of Averrhoa 
carambola. 


(4682) KANARI OIL. Mr. Crawfurd in his 
History of the Indian Archipelago speaks most 
favorably of an oil obtained from the Kanari, 
atree which, he says, is a native of the same 
country as the sago palm, and is not found to the 
westward though it has been introduced to Celc- 
bes and Java. Ife has not been able to distin- 

ah “its botanical name; but Mr. Crawfurd 
describes it as a large handsome tree and one of 


the most useful productions of the Archipelago. ; Silicious kaolin, 


It bears a put of an oblong shape nearly the size | . 
| Talkose kaolin,......- +++ 


The | 
smoked and dried for use or | 


of a walgpt, the kernel of which is as delicate as 
that of | abounds with oil. 


nuts are. either 


 filbert, and 





















| from Pali and “Delh 
constipating taken as a condiment, ard ‘also giv- 
en as a medicine in diarrhoea: one ‘seer for two 
rupees. —Gen. Med. Top. p. 14). ea 


leaves of Crinum asi 
Phar. 


Bangalore, 
lary, Neilgherries, Bimli 
tween Vellore and Arnee. 


Fine white kaolin, 


KAOLANS: 


* (4885) 


a 


KANOJ. Seed of a émall'tiee brought 
ie: considered ‘heating ‘ond 


(4686) KANOOR. Sheathing bases of the 


(4687) KAOLINS 


curable in great abundance in 
at Ahtoor in Salem: near Chingleput : 
Little Mount, and at Tn 
Chingleput, at Triputty in North Arcot: at 
Cuddapah, Chittoor, 
patam ; Travancore ; be- 


Madura, Chicacole ; 


aoe OMB? e 


Dirty yellowish white 28 | 


olin, awe stesaceus 
Fawn coloured kaolin,... 
Felspathic kaolin,........ 


Felspathic kaolin,......... 


Greenish yellow kaolin, 
Kaolin or porcelain earth, 
Kaolin or porcelain earth, 
Kaolin or porcelain earth, 
Kaolin or porcelain earth, 


Kaolin, e.@ eee ee ree ooo 
Magnesian kaolin, ...-.. 
Magnesian kaolin, 


Magnesian kaolin, ....+ 
Pink kaolin, .....000 e+e 
Puce coloured kaolin, ... 


Red kaolin, ...... +0. eee+e 
Silicious kaolin... ...++ 


eoeevee ore 


White kaolin, ...c.cse- eee 


the oil is expressed from them in their recent | white kaolin, .....0+-+- 


state- It is used for all culinary purposes an 


is purer and more palatable than that of the | White kaolin, ......+.. - 


coco-nut. The kernels mixed up with 


he 


a little | White kaolin, .......++ e+ 


White kaolin, ...+.+ ere. 


sago-meal are mace HY cakes and eaten as bread. Kaolitt. .......ceceerescee ces 
r 


_—_Kimmond’s Comyl.,Product, page 546. 


(4683) KANDLE, 
lon tree which grows to, about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and twenty-four feet high. It is used at 
times in house-work.—-Ldye. Ceylon. 

(4684) KANJUREA;. the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to’about sixteen inches 
“n diameter, and ten or ‘fifteen fect high. The na- 
tives use it at times in house-Ww ork. It produces a 
fruit which is used as a medicine.— Hdye. Ceylon. 


6000206 008 


White kaolin,. 


the ‘Tamil name of @ Ue¥- | White kaolin (composed 


of decayed ice spar and 
— gOaP STONE, ... e+ ereees 
Cream coloured kaolin... 


Cream coloured kaolin,... 


aticum, v. toxicarium.— Bew. 


are porcelain earths, pro- 


Southern India, 
also near 


vatoor and Nuttum in 


Dindigul : Bel- 
Madras : Coringa ; 


Procurable near Chingle- 
put. 7 
Procurable near Salem. 
Procurable in 'Trivatoor 

and Chingleput. — 
Procurable in Triputty 

Hill. 
Procurable 

core. 
Procurable in Bangalore. 


in ‘Travan: 


0. 
Procurable in Cuddapah. 
Procurable ncar Chittoor. 
Procurable at Dindigul 
Hills. | 

Procurable in Salem. 
Procurable near Vellore. 
Procurable in Cliingle- 


put. 
Procurable from the cot- 
ton soil—Bellary. 
Procurable in Neilgher- 
ries. | | 
Procurable in Bangalore. 
Procurable near Salem. 
Procurable near Nuttuin 
Chinglepul. a 
Procurable near the little 
Mount—Madras. 
Procurable near Bimli- 
patam. 
Procurable at Alitoor 
near Salem. 
Procurable between Vel- 
lore and Arnee. 
Procurable at Madras... 
Procurable in Chittoor. 
Procurable in Corings. 
Procurahle in Madura. 
Procurable in Chicacole. 


~ Procarable near Salem: 


Procarable in, Ahtoor and 
Salem. tt Se 

Procurable in Neilgher- 
ries. | 


Kaolin or Porcelain earth has been observed 


in parts of Malabar.—M. 0. z. 


Chew Tk 


KATAMANAK. 
£4688). KARANGALUE, | the Tamil name of 


a Ceylon tree which 1s more generally known .to 
the English by, that of “ Ebony.” It may be 
procured at Trincomalee in great quantities, but 
that which is near the water-side is very small, 
'The largest may be about nine inches in diame- 
ter, and from ten to twelve feet high: it is used 
for chairs and house furniture. On the Malabar 
coast this tree is named Charu Maram. It grows 
to about ten inches in diameter, and from fifteen 
to ‘twenty feet high, but the black heart of it 


does ‘not exceed seven inches in diameter. In 
the north partof Malabar, in Canara, it is 


named Acha Maram, by someof the Kanatakas 
Nugagha. The natives use the young buds, leaves, 
and flowers of this tree in cases of flux and in in- 
flammation of the liver, for the eure of which it 
is said to be most useful. At Point de Galle, a 
great deal of the Ebony and Kalamandel wood 1s 
exported to England.— Edye, Ceylou. 

(4689) KARKAKARTAM VYER. Crrroria 
TERNATEA. 

(4690) KARTUMA, the Tamil name ofa 
‘Yevlon tree which is considered to be the Wild 
Mango. ‘This tree grows to about two and a 
half or three feet in diameter, and twenty-four 
feet high. It is used for canoes, native boats, 
&e. The fruit is very acid, and is sometimes 
inade use of by the lower class of natives in 
cookery. —Ldye. Ceylon. 

(4691) KARTU NEDENARI, the Tamil 
name of a Ceylon tree wlich grows to about 
fourteen inches im diameter, and fifteen feet hich. 
It is used by the natives for their huts. It 1s 
not very durable, and is of little value.—Edye, 
Ceylon. 

(4692) KARTU TANGIE, the Tamil name 
in Ceylon of the jungle cocoa-nut. It grows to 
about twenty inches in diameter, and twenty five 
feet in height. ‘The fruit of this tree is of no use, 
and the trunk is of little value.—Fdye, Ceylon. 

(4693) KARTU TODA, the Tamil name in 
Ceylon of the wild or jungle orange tree ; it 
grows to from ten to sixteen inches in diameter, 
and ten feet. in height. Itisa very handsome 
yellow wood, its fruit is of no use.— dye, Ceylon. 

(4694) KARUCUE WAEH, the Tamil name 
of a Ceylon tree which is very close grained and 
heavy: It is used for the frames of native vessels, 
and is considered a good strong wood. It grows 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and twelve to four- 
teen feet in height.—Hdye, Ceylon. | 


(4695) KARUDU, the Tamil name of a Cey- 
lon tree which the natives use in boat-work. 
It is not durable, and is of little value.—EHdye, 
Ceylon. 

(4696) KATAMANAK. | 
Katamanak, Tamm. = | Miniley, Port. 
. This tree grows to about thirty feet in height, 


_KASNI KA JUR. 


and two feet.and a.balf,in diameter. .Tt.can, be 
obtained in great quantities. It, is,used by the 
natives for planks in. vessals,. aad. is considered 
valuable; but from what I have seen of the 
stock in a store at Trincomalee-yard, I am of 
opinion that it is ouly applicable to inferior pur- 
poses in the dockyard and ships.— dye, Ceylon. 

(4697) KATHALAY is the Tamil term appli- 


edto the Agave vivipera, the manufacture of 


fibres from which has been successfully accom- 
plished in the Bangalore jail. The name of “ silk 
grass’ also is applied to these fibres as well as to 
those of the A. yuccwefolia. he fibres of the 
A. vivipera are said to equal in strength the best 
hemp. ‘The A. cantala of Roxburgh is supposed 
to differ little from the A,. Americana and _ its 
fibres could be equally turned to use. ¢ Syn. 
Pita. Pita Kalabuntha. Cantala. Bans-keora.) 
As the economic uses to which all the parts of a 
plant can be put, are of much importance to the 
success of ull agricultural operations, we may 
mention that, Fourcroya gigantea (Ventenat), 
known as the Sheemay Kathalay, is not an Aloe, 
although its fibre is usually so denominated. 
The fibrous plants here described are not natives 
of India, but have mostly been introduced from 
America. They are capable of enduring a great 
variety of climates, and are all rapidly extending 
over India, but they are not yet sufficiently 
abundant, the Fourcroya gigantea, especially, to 
vield the fibre in large quantities. F. gigantea 
produces a fibre five or six feet long, somewhat 
finer than that of the Agave fibres, but possessing 
similar properties The TV’, gigantea is less abun- 
dant than the Agave, but is as easily propagated, 
and its leaves attain a length of ten feet. 

(4698) KATHBEL. Wood-apple.—Feroénia 
Leaves and fruit of Feronia elephantum. 

(4699) KATTUKENDE, A hard, fige, ra- 
ther close-grained, heavy wood.—@en. Mei: Top. 
page 142. 

(4700) KASNI KA JUR, Cichorium endivia, 
Succory hoot, considered warm, stimulating, and 
febrifuge given in “ manjus,” the diluent taken 
preparatory to purging, the seed is used in sher- 
bets, is plentiful about Ajmeer.—Gen. Med. 
Top. p.142, Crchorinm intybus. Chicory. Wild 
succory, Kixwprov, Diosc. Kurope. Leaves ra- 
dical, oblong, ceep grees, deeply lobed, lobes 
toothed, cauline leaves small, sessile, and very 
entire ; inodorous, taste very bitter. The In- 
dian species called Kasi, scarcely differs from 
the C. Intybus. The roots contain nitrate 
and sulphate of potash, mucilage, and some 
bitter extractive principle. An infusion: -of 
succory mixed with syrup causes a thickening 
of the liquid, and a substance is formed termed. by 
the discoverer, M. Lacarteria—Saccno-C1cHor- 
ING GuM.—O’Shaughnessy, page. 408. Wild 
Chicory vegetates luxuriantly.during the sum- 
mer in Cashmere, and in the. Punjab during the 
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KELINGOO; 
cold season. The Iakims use the Succory-seeds, 
which are consequently 
Honigberger, page 256. | 

(4701) KAUDESEQUE CHECKE,: a Drug. 

(4702) KAULFUSSIA | AMELLOIDES. 
This is a small annual plant with bright blue 
flowers, the florets of which curl back after thev 
have been expanded a short time, i requires a 
lieht soil and the secd may be sown at the end of 
the rains. — Riddell. 


(4703) KAUNA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is used for boat crooks, knees, Xe. 
'This tree grows to about fourteen inches m dlia- 
meter, aud, six to ten feet in height. It 1s strong 
and durable, and produces a fruit which is. sit- 
lar to the cocoanut, and is used by the poorer 
natives as food. —Kdye, Ceylon. 


(4704) KAWUL-GUTTI, NyMPiLEA Lotus. 
The seeds of the lotus : they are tasteless; but 
much used in medicine: miucilaginous : said to 
check vomiting, six massee are a dose : also 
roasted as food.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 148. 

(4705). KAYANN, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about ten inches in ciameter, and 
fourteen in height: it produces a fruit which is 
of no value.—Edye, Ceylon. 


See CHICORY. - | 


(4706) KREKUR GUM, produced by Vac. | seers for one rupee. — Gen. Med. 


hellia farnesiana—also a variety of Gum Arabic. 

(4707) KELINGOO, a name given in 
to the young plant of the Palmyra Tree, Tamu 
kurung. It is an article of food chiefly in that 
‘sland and is cultivated for that purpose; the 
seeds being sown in six to eight layers, under 
loose sandy soil. When fresh they are roasted, 
boifed, or sliced and fred like the Bread fruit. 
When it is to be kept, the parchment like cover- 
ing is moved, and they are dried in the sun, 
and Kept under the name of “ Odial” and this 
when boiled is called “ Poolooc Odial.’ When 
the odial is reduced to flour or meal, it is used 
to form the preparation of * 
galese. ‘The Singalese also prepare from kelin- 
00 meal, a dish called ‘* Putoo,”’ which 1s 





occasionally eaten with rice, and also with 
jaggery: It i#smade of prawns, oF fish, scrap- 


ings of cocoa-nut kernels and unripe jack fruit. 


The people of Southern India and Ceylon have 
for many hundsed years been in the habit of 


eating the pulp or root, which is the first shoot 
from the Palmyra nut, which forms the germ of 
the future tree, and. is known locally as Pannam 
kilingoes. It is about the size of a common 
carrot, though nearly white. lt forms an 
article of food among. the natives for several 
months in the year; ‘bul Europeans dislike it 
from its being very bitter. Recent experiments 
have proved that a farina superior to arrowroot 
can be obtained from it, prepared in the same 
way; and 100 roots, costing 23d., yield one 


kept in the bazars.— 


Ceylon | 





Cool,” of the Sin- 


KHATMI.:. 
and a-half to two pounds of the flour.—Siwunonds. 
Seeman. Creer a 

(4708) KELON TURPENTINE. Oily pto- 
duct of Pinus or Cedrus Deodarae ee 
(4709) KERMES. —— | / 
Grein Scharlakenbessen, | Kermes, Kirmiz, Guz. 
| Hinp. ete 
Grana Chermes, It. | 
| | Grana Kermes, Sr. 
An insect (Coccus ilicis), found in large quan- 
tities ou a small species of oak in many parts ot 
Asia, and the South of Hurope, particularly in 
Spain. It contains a red colouring principle, 
and, until the discovery of the cochineal insect, 
was the only substance used in dyeing scarlet 
from a very remote period. In Europe it is al- 
most superseded by cochineal.— Waterston. 
(4710) KENNEDYA. Lecuminos®. A ge- 
nus of beautiful plants, with lilac, and crimson 
coloured flowers, with short keels whilst the Kk. 
Coccinea have long ones, they are propagated by 
seed, in any good soil.— Riddell. | 
(4711) KESRO, TIURSINGAR, Nyotan- 
oes Arbor Tristis. The tubes of the corolla 
of the weeping nyctanthes, are brought from 
Mewar, considered heating given in medicine, 
one tola a dose, used chiefly to dye yellow : two 
Top. p. 143. 
12) KHABAJL. Altheea alhugas (chhota 
oul khairu) : Common Mallow. The seed 1s 
used as the mallow.—— Gen. Med. Top. p. 


Dor. 
Scharlachbeeren, GER. 
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(4713) KHARWA. 
Kharwa, Guz. Hinp. | 

A coarse kind of red cloth, chiefly manufac- 
tured in Guzerat.— Faulkner. 

(4714) KHASSIA. The climate of Khasia 1s re- 
markable for the excessive rain-fall, Attention 
was first drawn to this by Mr. Yule, who stated, 
that in the month of August, 1841, 264 inches 
fell, or twenty-two feet, and that during five suc- 
cessive days, thirty inches fell in every twenty- 
four hours! Dy. ‘Thomson and Dr. Hooker 
also recorded thirty inches in one day and night, 
and during the seven months of his stay, up- 
wards of 500 inches fell, so that the total an- 
nual fall perhaps greatly exceeded 600 inches, or 
fifty feet, which has been registered in succeed- 

Hing years! From April, 1849, to April, 1859, 
'5()2 inches (forty-two feet) fell. This unparal- 
1cled amount is attributable to the abruptness of 
the mountains which face the Bay of Bengal, 
from which they are separated by 900 miles of 
Theels and Sunderbunds.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. Il. page. 282. | -_ | 

(4715) KHATMI ALTH&4 


————— ee 


noska, (bura gu! 
khaira) : Hollybock. "The seed is considered 
cooling : in medicine ove tola is given : the, co- 
‘rollee and pericarps when freeh are exceedingly 
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KIN-LE-SUNG. | 
mucilaginous and used in sherbets.——~ Gen. Med. 
Top. pilsB, ee et 

(4716) KHEKERA: Cucumis Satrva. 
cumber, common. See CucumBen. oe 
(4717) KHUB-KALI, Kuus-xata. The 
seed of the yellow fruit of a small tree about 
Ajmeer ; very mucilaginous : considered refrige- 
rant.— Gen, Med. Top. p. 143. | | 
(4718) KHUSKHUS-GRASS. Anpropocoy 
ANATHERUM MURICATUS. Both Karens and Bur- 
mnese cultivate little bunches of this large grass 
for its fragrant roots.— Mason. 


(4719) KHUSH KHUSH. Papaver somnr- 
FERUM. Poppy Seed. This is simply the seed 
of the poppy aud used in confectionary, as well 
as to make oil.-— Riddell. 

(4720) KILGUTCH, KATKARANJA, hKut- 
KALEJA, GUILANDINA BonpucrELia : Bezoari 
nut. The seed is very bitter: used very gene- 
rally as tonic, febrifuge and deobstruent ; com- 
imon at Ajineer: natives foolishly suppose the 
seed will cure a scorpion sting.—@ex. Med. Top. 
page \43. 

(4721) KILTOORUM BARK. 


Kilioorum puttay, ‘Tam. 
Patannie lode, Dux. 
Kaiyphul, Hinp. 


Darshishan, ARAB. 
Soogundie, SANs. 


This isa white, slightly aromatic pleasant 
tasted bark found in many Indian bazars. It is 
held in high estimation by the Native Practi- 
tioners for its stomachic qualities and bears a 
strong resemblance in its external appearance, to 
the Canella Alba, but is not nearly so warm or 
pungent. In Ainshe’s time the botanical name 
of the tree from which it is obtained, had 
not been, ascertained. Capt. Hardwicke saw 
the Kaiyphul growing amongst the mountains 
betwixt Hurdwar and Sirinagar and places it 
amongst plants of the class Cryptogamia and 
order Filices : the red fruit of it he says is much 
esteemed by the Natives.—<ins. Alat. Med. 
page 83. 

(4722) KINCHINJUNGA, (forty-five miles 
distant) from Durjeeling is the prominent object, 
rising 21,000 feet above the level of the obser- 
ver out of a sea of intervening wooded hills ; 
whilst, on a line with its snows, the eye descends 
below the horizon, to a. narrow gulf 7000 feet 





deep in the mountaius, where the Great Rungeet, 


white with foam, threads a tropical forest with a 
silver line. — Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. \ p. 122. 
(4723): KIN-LE-SUNG. But the finest tree 
of all, and quite new to Mr Fortune was a ‘beau- 
tiful species of cedar or larch, which Dr. Lind- 
ley, to whom he sent specimens, called Abies 


Kempferi.—4 Res. among the Chi. page 266, 


I have already noticed a new cedar or larch- 
tree named Abies Kempferi discovered among 
these mountains.—.4 Res. among the Chi. p. 274. 
It is called by the Chinese, the Kin-le-sung, 
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KINO. | 


or Golden Pine, probably . from the rich yellow 
appearance which the ‘ripened ‘leaves and cones. 


assume in the autumn. Although. he had often 


‘made enquiries after it, and:-endeavoured to get 
the natives to bring him.some cones, or to take 


him toa place where such. cones could be procur- 
ed, he met with no suceess ‘until the previous 
autumn, when he had passed by:the temple from 
another part of thecountry.  ‘lheir stems, which 





he measured, were fully five feet.in circumference, 
two feet from the ground, and carried this size 
with a slight diminution, to a height of 5@ feet, 


that. being the height of the lower brariches: 
The told height I estimated about 120.-er 


180 feet. ‘The stems were perfectly straight 


throughout, the branches symmetrical, | slight- 

ly inclined to che horizontal form, -and hav- 

ine the appearance of something between the 
cedar and larch. The long branchless stems 

were, no doubt, the result of their growing close 

together and thickly surrounded with other trees, 

for he had since seen a single specimen growing 
itself on a mountain side at a much higher eleva- 
tion, whose lower branches almost touched the 
eround. He thus concludes the notice of his 
first sight of this plant. I need scarcely say 
how pleased I was with the discovery I had 
made, or with what delight, with the permission 
and assistance of the good priests, I procured a 
large supply of those curious cones which were 
sent to England in the winter of 1853.—4 Res. 
among the Chi. p. 275. 

(4724) KING WOOD. A fancy wood, the 
preduct of a small tree growing in Brazil. It 1s 
extremely hard, of a dark chocolate colour, with 
black veins. It is chiefly employed for small 
cabinet work.—Waterston. Faulkner. 

(4725) KINO. 


BENG. 


Palass-goond, : Kino-harz, GES p 
‘R, ” 


Gomine de Kino, Cuino, Jr, | 

Much uncertainty long existed regarding the 
origin of this astringent gum, of which there aye se- 
yeral kinds. ‘Che East Indian, African, Australian, 
and American varieties, are ascribed to different 
trees. Kino generally occurs in shining grains, 
of a rich ruby red colour, nearly all soluble in 
alcohol, and readily pulverisable between the 
fingers. In India it is used for communicating 
a nankeen colour to cotton. It is also an article 
of the materia medica.—/aterston. Faulkner. 
Kino, is well known as an astringent substance, 
and occurs in small and shining, brittle, angular 
fragments of a deep-brown colour, which appears 
to be a natural exudation of some one plant, 
from the uniformity of its appearance. Several 
kinds of Kino aré, however, mat with in come 
merce, as well as descrihed in baoks,: as that 
of Butea frondosa from India, at onetime ac- 
knowledged by the Dublin College and which 
has no doubt been sometimes jmported as Kino. 
Botany Bay Kino, proceeded by.’ Zw 
0 5 








a ae 2 


alyptus re- 


sinifera, or Brown Gum Tree, at one tine ac- 
knowledged by the Edinburgh Oollege;~ a Ja. 
midied,' and a Coluinbian Kino, are’ ‘mertion- 


ed; and an extract of Rhatany is sometimes 
enumerated with' them. ‘But a genaine Kino 
has been supposed. to* come from the: west 
const: of Africa. There is no donbt' however, 
and the fact may be ‘easily: ascertained by any 
one making inquiries in: the proper: channels, 
that the best ¥° now imported into Great 
Britam from Bonibay.' Kino scems to have been 
first: introduced into European: practice by Dr. 
Fotherai!l, in 1737, who: states. ina paper in 
Med. Obs. and Ing. 1.:858, that he was indebt- 
ed for information respecting it to Dr. Oldfield, 
and that the substance was obtained from 
the river Gambia, whence he called it Gum- 
mi rubrum: astringens Gambiense. 


tions -a red gum as issuing from incisions in 
trees; and which he mistook for Dragon’s blood. 
Mungo: Park discovered that the tree which 


telded this substance was called Pao de Sancue 
His specimens 


(Blood-tree) by the Portuguese. 
were determined by Mr. BR. Brown to belong to 
Pterocurpus erinaceus,—a tree which has since 
been well figured and fully described in the Mlore 
de Senegambie. ‘the origin of the name Kino 
has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. It was 
introduced into the KE. P. 1774as Gumine Kino, 
and into the L. P. 1787 as Lesina Kino. Dr. Royle 
has long been of opinion that the name was deriv- 
ed from the Indian ‘wence, or fini, applied to a 
similar exudation. froin the bark of Butea fron- 
dosa, of which the Sanscrit name is Ain-suka 
(Himal. Bot. p, 195, and Proc. Royal Asiatic 
Soc. p. 50, May, 1838), because this Butea gum 
had been sent as Kino to the above Societv from 
Bombay. An old speciinen in the India House 
ismdfked Gum Cheena. Dr. Pereira, several 
years since, found this “in the warehouse of an 
old drug firm in London a substance marked 
Gumini rébrum astringens,”’ which he was told 
had formérly fetched a very high price. It. is, 


however, very distinct from the Kino of com- 
merce, Which, for many reasons, Dr, Royle was 
inclined fo think was the produce of Plerocarpus 


marsupium. Dr. Pereira states that what he 
calls Hast Indian Kino is always regarded in com- 
mercé a8 genuine Gum Kino, and that an experi- 
enced East Indian broker assured him it was the 
rodice’ of the Malabar coast. He also traced 
it to Bombay, and to Tellicherry, on that coast. 
In the officiat repofts of the commerce of Bom- 
bay, the Kind exported'to this country appears 
to have been previously’ imported from the Ma- 
labar coast. Dr. Réylé’s atténtion was again 
especially tufne to this Wiles on finding inthe 
Thdia House speciniens® of ‘Kino marked from 
‘‘Anjatakandy, which he recognized as ‘being iden- 
teat with ‘the present "Kino of eohmerce ; bu 
was unable for some time to ascerthin’ the locali- 














‘Kagt Indian Kino. 


Previous to 
this, Moon, in his travels into Africa, men- 


ty of Anjarskandy, until informed by” Mr. Dyer 


(o. p. 304) that it was the name of a “fatm with- 
in a few miles of Tellicherry,—that ‘ts, near the 
very place to which’ Dr. Pereira had. triiced ihe 
Since then. he —discover- 
ed that this was formerly one of the East India 
Company’s plantations, under the’ superinten- 
dence of Mr. Brown, and. Was visited by Dr. 
Buchanan, in January 1801 (Mysore IT. p. 544), 
when he states, numerous valuable experiments 
were carrying on in the plantation. “Having 
thus determined the place, the next point was 
to ascertain the plant which yielded this kind 
of Kino, as well as its mode of preparation. 
This was effected by writing to Dr. Wight, sta- 
tioned at Coimbatore ; and though he did not 
at first suecced, Dr. Kennedy afterwards sent 
him specimens of the flower, leaves, and fruit, 
also a sinall portion of the wood and of the gum. 
On inspecting these, Dr. Wight states, “ the spe 

cimens received alone with the letter leaves ‘no 
doubt that the Malabar Kino is the production of 
Pterocarpus marsupinm.” Dy. Kennedy- writes 
that he is informed by his friend Mr. J. Brown 
af Anjarakandy, that “ the Juice Is extracted 
when the tree is in blossom, by making longitu- 
dinal incisions m the bark round the trunk of 
the tree, so as to let the enm ooze down Into a 
receiver formed of abroad leaf so placed and fix- 
ed in the bark as to prevent the guin from falling 
on the ground. J'rom_ the leaf it is made to 
run into a receptacle placed under the leaf to re- 
ceive the gun. When this receptacle is filled, 
it is removed, the guin is dried in the sun until 
it crumbles, and then filled mto wooden boxes 
for exportation.” Dr. Gibson had already stated 
(see the above Proc. p. 59) that “ Kino was the 
produce of Pélerocarpus marsupium (heala or 
bia), a tree very common below the Ghats ;” also 
that the Kino is exported in considerable quan- 
tities from the Malabar coast. Dr. Roxburgh, 
however, was the first to direct attention to this 
tree, which, he states, exudes a red juice, which 
hardens into a strong, simply astringent, brittle 
eum-resin, of a dark red colour, strongly resem- 
bling that of the Butea frondosa; so that the 
same analysis might serve for both. He further 
observes, that the specimen of the gum Kino 
tree (P. ervinacens) in the Banksian herbarium is 
exceedingly like this plant. The specimens of the 


| Indian and of the African Kino were, as we have 


seen, the produce of two distinct species of Pée- 
rocarpus, or perhaps even of four species as it 
would appear from Mr. Mason’s remarks below. 
P. Marsupium, Rowb. (Fig, 62.) is a lofty tree, 
with the outer coat of the bark brown, inner red, 


fibrous and astringent ; leaves subifarjous, ulter- 


nate, leaflets 5—7 alternate, elliptic, emarginate, 
above shining and of a deep green‘colour, from 
3 to 5 inches long’: panicles ‘terminal; petals 
white with a‘ ‘tinge of yellow, tong clawed, all 
waved or crested on the margins; stdniens ten, 


4 mowed 


splitting into two bodes of five each ; ovary gen: |'3, receiver, formed of abroad Jenf ac’ placed : and 
erally. two-celled, Jogume long-stalked, the aun- | fixed in the bark.as-4o. prevent.the gum Jrove fall- 
der three-fourths orbicular, the upper side straight; | ixg on the. ground... rom; the’. leaf itis made 
the whole surrounded with a waved veined mem- | to run into a receptacle. placed: anider:the:leaf to 
branous wing, Trugose and woody itt the centre, | receive the gum. When. this: réceptacie ia filled, 
generally oue, sometimes, two-celled ; seed solitary | it is removed, the gum-is dried.an the.pua, until 
kidney-sbaped. «Roxb. -Corom. Pl. ii. t..116; | it crumbles, and then filled. into - woolen. ‘hoxes 
Bi, Ind. iii, p..234. - It is.a native of the Circar | for exportation.” —Pharmacedticad Jaurnal; May 
mountains and forests of the Malabar coast, ap-| 1846, p. 500... ‘Lhe Pterocarpus.:snavaugizm 
parently also in those of the foot of the Himalar|is one of the. most lofty. and striking, trees 
yas, according to Buchanan Hamilton. Kino is | in the Indian forests—it .is well. described 
in small, irregular, somewhat angular, glistening : by Roxburgh, in the Flora Indica, Vol.:. ii, -p- 
fragments, of a dark-brown.or reddish-brown | 234—and. figured in. his Coromandel . Plants, Mi. 
colour, brittle; and affording a powder which is |¢..116. It yields from. incisions a Jarge, quanti- 
lighter-coloured than the masses. It is without | ty of blood-red juice, which on being simply ex- 
odour, and has a bitterish, highly astringent, and ‘posed to the sun, hardens and.’ then quickly 
ultimately sweetish taste. It is not softened by | cracks into little angular masses, and crumbling 
heat; cold water dissolves it partially, boiling | fragments which constitute, without further pre- 
water more largely, and the saturated decoction | paration, the kino of the ‘shops. Specimens of 
becomes turbid on cooling, and deposits a red-; the exudation sent by Dr. Cleghorn to Professor 
dish sediment. Alcohol dissolves the greater ; Christison in 1846, from Mysore, were consider- 
portion. . It consists chiefly of a peculiar modifi- ! ed by him “quite identical with the kino of com- 
cation of Tannin, with Extractive matter, and in| merce.” The tree abounds not only near Telli- 
some of the varieties ofa minute proportion of; cherry, but along the whole Malabar Coast. Dr. 
Resin. According to Vauquelin, it contains no | Cleghorn has seen it both in the. ascent of the 
(rallic acid, but ‘Tannin and peculiar extractive; Eastern and Western Ghauts. Dr. Wight sent 
75, red Gum 24, insoluble matter 124. Its | to him specimens from Coimbatore, and Rox- 
aqueous solution, is precipitated by Gelatine (with : burgh found it in the N. Circars.. Buch. Hamil- 
which it produces a green colour, in conse-, ton mentions it under the name of Vijay@ as oc- 
quence of the presence of a little Cuduchine), | curring in Nepal and also to the eastward of 
by soluble salts of lron, Silver, Lead, and Anti- | Bengal. ‘The vernacular names are as follows : 
mony, by the Purmuriate of Mercury, and by the | Beuba, Bia, Beebla, Duk ; Whoay,; Can. ; 
Sulphuric, Nitric, and Muriatic acids. ‘The al-| Yegy, Vayga, Beng. It has been observed 
kalis favour its solubility in water, but essential- |} in the Concans, (Graham.) Rajpeepla jun-— 
ly change its nature, and destroy its astringent | vles, (Dr. Lush:) Assam, (Voigt). ‘The tree being , 
property.— Royle, page 370. It has already | thus widely diffused, and the exudation procura- 
been mentioned that in 1839, Dr. A. Gib-| ble in large quantity, it may possibly come into 
son of the Bombay Medical I'stablishment, | extensive use in dyeing and catico-printing. ‘Lhe 
stated that this astringent is produced by the | product can be obtained with facility. by, simply 
Pierocarpus marsupium of Roxburgh, and was | incising the bark, and requires. no outlay, save 
at that time an article of export from the Mala-| that of collecting. ‘* ‘There 1s no good recent 
bar Coast. Long ago Dr. Roxburgh had said | analysis of KE. 1. Kino showing the propertion of 
that “‘ the specimen of the gum kino tree, in the | its astringent principl, but it is obviously great.” 
Banksian Herbarium, is perfectly like P. marsu- | (Christison.) Kino agrees closely with catechu 
pium.”) Dr. Pereira was about the same time | in its action, and like it is a-pure and energetic 
assured by.an experienced Hast India broker, | astringent. It is undoubtedly serviceable in dys- 
that kino was produced in the. Malabar forests ; | entery and sore-throat, and is-a valuable adjunct 
while Dr. Royle ascertained .by inspecting the | to the list of country medicines.—r Cleghorn... Ae- 
official reports of the commerce of Bombay that | cording to Dr. McClelland, the Gum kino frem 
kino had been imported in 1835-36 to the ex- | India is supposed to be obtained from Pterocar- 
tent of 36 cwt. Subsequent. inquiries of Pro- | pus.marsupium. . But as the.articles sold as-dino 
fesaor Royle, Dr. Pereira and Dr. Wight have | are.prodweed fram trees of four different :famar 
entirely confirmed the statement of Dr. Gibson, | lies of plants,.and come from many opposite — 
and established the fact that all the kino of Brit- | parts of the world, it is probable that the, PtOr 
ish.commerce is really the produce of Malabar,.| perties on whidltheir valuc depends are af agers 
andsis propared near Tellicherry, chiefly by. those | exat naturey:: and therefore that 2. dadbergioides, 
enterprising mevehants the Messrs. Brown of equally.with:.i marsupivn, aflordathe tum tan 
Anjewakandy, . The mode practised. in Malabar | of. India, and thia opinion se also: entertgined: 
uscording to Royle, iis as follows :—"" The julos.ta,| otherg:., 2. dalbergeowas: ie:found jn: As. 
extyacted when the tree is in-blossom, by making, 


g)|\panta of the Regu province in:the Prone; diets 
longitudinal incisions in the bark round the tiunk | .chiefly.in. the vicinity of towms iad te 
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Places, teiety te the Forests. — fe Glelland,'Ae-| rather shorter than . the catamina; and ‘stigma 
eording to! Mr: Mason another - Kino gum “troe, | acute ;” which is the description. of Pi indicus; 
‘Peerocarpus'fadicus in Tenasserim, isa majestie | but on full ‘examination I think ib is: : the:.epecies 

described ‘by: Dr: Wight: as P. Wallichi that 


evergreen, whose yellow papitionsceons flowers 
clustering amid'the bight drooping foliage; scent | was«marked in Wallich’s Catalogue as P. dadber- 
giotdes. ‘Thére are, however, several points of 


the air, like the large magnolias, for several: hun- 

dred yards around.’ -It-is propagatéd by simply | difference; ‘but not more. than: there are -be- 
planting large ‘branches in’ the ground. at the | tween Wight’s uescription, and the coloured draw: 
commencement of the rains. There are, how-|ing that he gives of this same. ‘species. In 
ever, two species, the red, and the white, as dis- | the drawing, the leaflets are pointed wholly un- 
tinguished: ‘by Burmese—the red producing tlre | like our plant, but in the letter-press description 
finest timber, but the white padouk is by far the | there is an exact correspondence —in the: draw- 
finest ornamental tree.— Mason. In the Journal of ing, the stamens are represented as divided one 
the Asiatic Society for August 1848, Dr. Royle, in | way, in the description another, and both modes 
a valuable article‘on gum kino, ostensibly enume- | of division, with some others, are seen here on 
rates all'the various regions from which it has] the same tree. ‘This loose way of describing and 
been imported into England ; but does not men- | figuring plants makes it exceedingly difficult for 
tion it as being a product of the Tenasserim | an out-door botanist to identify nearly allied 
Joast. Yet long before Dr. Rovle compiled | species with book discriptions, made. perhaps 
that: commumication, more than one consignment | originally from isolated dried specimens. ‘I'he 
had ‘been made by parties in Maulmain, to houses | other species has leaflets which correspond both 
in London, of gum kino to the amount of a} to Roxburgh’s description, and to Wight’s fivure 
thousand pounds. It was brought to Maulmain | of P. dalberyivides; and though it differs in 
by an ‘English merchant from the Shan States, | some other respects, yet I think it is the same 
and stated by him, to be the production of the | tree. Both these species produce an astringent 
pa-douk, the same tree as the one in Maulmain | gum, but which has been exported for gum kino 
thus denominated by the Burmans. Several years | or whether a mixture of both, which is most pro- 
before, Mr. Mason had directed attention to this | bable, he is not able to say; possibly neither. 
tree as producing an astringent gum resem. | It may be that P. marsupium is found in the 
bling gum kino, but the medical officer, to | Shan states, for it grows int Assam, where it 
whom he submitted specimend, said it was} would doubtlessly be called pa-douk bv a Bur- 
“a kind of dragon’s blood.” te after} man. Be that as it may, it is certain that these 

















Dr. Morton came to the Provinces, hy tried it in | Provinces can furnish the commercial world with 
his praetice, and found it, in its medi€inal virtues, | a large quantity of gum kino. The exudation of 
identical with. the gum kino of fthe druggists. | our pa-douk, one of the most abundant forest 
The next inquiry that arises is fof the genus and | trees, has been proved by experiment, to pos- 
species of the pa-douk. When Mr. Mason first | sess all the properties of gum kino. While the 
came to the Coast, all the English residents of | product of the neighbouring provinces, whose 
his acquaintance called it “ Bef senna, and |only avenue to market is through our terri- 
the surgeon of the station told him that he believ- | tories, has been bought by the London drug- 
ed it was a species of senna. Dr. Malcom, in his | gists for the gum kino of the Pharmacopeeia. See 
Travels, writes ; “ Pa-douk/: or Mahogany, Pterocarpus Wallichit, and Pterocarpus dalber- 
(Swietenia Mahogani) is plenty. in:'the upper pro- | gioides.—Mason. Dr. Forbes Royle says of the 
visioes, especially round Ava, found occasionally | Budea,frondosa, that it yields by incisions made in 
in Pega.’ In a native Pali diggidnary, found in | its bark an astringent gum, which was at: one time 
the Barmese monasteries, pa-Mk stands as the supposed to be the genuine Kino of commerce. It 
definitaon of pe-ta-tha-la and te corresponding | is no doubt possessed of similar properties, is fre- 
Sanserit. word in Wilson’s digStonary, is defined | quently used as such in India, and useful like it 
Pentaptera'; but the pagfouk does not be- | in Diarrhoeas and advanced stages of Dysentery. 
ong to: that: genus. In §Piddington’s Index, | It is also used in the art of tanning. It has 
however,' peetshala stagils as the Ilin:lee | been occasionally sent to Britain as Kino, and 

aid i Catalogue, pee-sal | Dr. Pereira found it in ‘an old drug firm, marked 















ame, ‘and in-\ Voigt 
is the 'Bengalee .\nauie of Pterocarpus mar- | Gummi-rubrum astringens. Its Sanskrit name 
umneom 5 and. this briggs us nearer the truth. | is Kin-suka. It is commonly known in India 
or pa-douk.is ‘a hame.eqmmon to two different | as Kini ke gond, and also by the name Kumrkus. 






és of pterocarpus, but which look so. much | Its chemical characteristics are very like those of 
like that they are'usually regarded as one spe- | the Kino of. Pteroearpus. It. is very carelessly 





age has “long, waving branches, with | collected, and therefore often contains impurities. 
heir extremities genetally much ‘ drooping, : ra- | It is remarkable for containing a beautiful red 
mes axillary; flowers numerous, deep orange yel- | colouring matter, difficult of. separation. Ana- 
ow, and very fragrant, yeseighh > Saver united | lysed by Mr. E.Sélly,.a portionsin. the crude 


nto two equal distinct bodies of five each >| stile | state yielded about 50 per cent. of ‘Tannin ; but 
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when ‘purified by : simple sotution in water, so as 
to separate the impurities, 100 parts contained 
78-26 parts of ‘l'annta, 5-05 of difficultly-solu- 
ble-Extractive, and 21-67 of Gum, with Gallic 
acid and other soluble substances. ‘The colour 
and properties of Tannin vary with the exposure 
and season of collectiou.—(v. Roxburgh, Fl. Ind 
iii. p. 248,and Pro. R. Asiatic Soc. May 1838.) 

(4726) KIRE PALLE. A very 
open-grained, light Ceylon wood. 
(4727) KISMISS. The name given to a small, 
pale coloured, stoneless grape, when dried, and 
from which Shiraz. wine is obtained, It is pro- 
duced in Persia, whence considerable quantities 
are brought to Bombay. It is chiefly used in 
puddings, asa substitute for currants ; and is 
algo served up with stoned almonds, as an article 
of dessert.—- Faulkner. 


(4728) KITCHELLY CAPOOR, of Cutya, 
isa scented root, chiefly used by probound and in 
the perfumery powders called sicsa, rautha and 
other purposes, and is also used for the medi- 
cines. ‘This is called Kitchelly Kelangoo in Ta- 
mil sold at from 40 to 60 Rupecs a Candy. That 
from. Malabar, from 28 to 40 Rupees a Candy. 

(4729) KITTESOLS, or KITTYSOLS. 
the distinctive name by which China paper sum- 
mer-heads are known. ‘They are an extensive 
article of Export from China to Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, &e.—Fuulkner. These are a cheap sort 
of umbrella, made of bamboo frames cover- 
ed with oiled paper or cheap silk. They are sent 
to the Archipelago and India in boxes containing 
100 umbrellas each, which is estimated to bea 
pecul. Considering the material they are made 
of, this‘sort of wimbrella or parasol (for their 
use is for the most part asa protection against 
the sun) wear a long time.—Morrison. This kind 
of umbrella, or parasol, made of oiled paper, or 
cheap oiled silk, is largely exported by the 
Chinese to India; the article is durable, con- 
sidering its material, and its cheapness induces a 
large consumption.— Williams’ Middle Kingdom. 
Vol, Il. page 401. | 

(4730) KNEVEA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, and fourteen feet long. It is used by the 
natives in boats and house work.— Eye. Ceylon. 

(4731) KNITTING, appears to be unknown 
to the natives of India, though it is well worthy 
of being taught to them ; as, indeed, it has been in 
the few girl’s schools which the:natives have al- 


lowed to be established.—-Royle, .dris. Sc. of | a rae 
Tadin. wage 504. .., |. (4748) KOOTUB MINAR. This column, 


India, page 504. 0s | 

- (4782) KNIVES... | ee 

fae Dor |. Chan, Ha.n. Guz. 

Couteaux, FR, ie mw Hacas, Port- 
Messer, GER. Noshi, Rus. 
Coltelli, Ir. Cushillos, Sr. 


Well-known articles made of iron and steel. 


soft, coarse, | U : 
‘3 Hope:— O’ Shaughnessy. : 








- KOOTUB MINAR. 


They are used for'a. variety of purposes as their 
| different names imply, such as table knives, pen- 
Knives, oyster-knives, praning. knives, &c. &c. 


England is reputed to excel every part of the 
world in the manufacture of knives, as‘ in most 
branches of cutlery. London and ‘Sheffield knives 


are esteemed the most.—Faulkner. 
(4733) KNOWLTONIA | VESICATORIA, 
used commonly as a blister at the Cape of Good 


_ (4734) KOAN, A very hard, fine, close-grain- 
ed, heavy Ceylon wood. ® wk he 

(4735) KOES or JACK. A moderately hard, 
but rather coarse and open-grained, though 
heavy Cevlon wood of a beautiful saffron. yellow 
colour, emits a peculiar, but by no means un- 
pleasnt odour. 


(4736) KOMBHUGRAS. Root of a small 
plant from Delhi: tasteless; but is heating : 
one tola is given asa tonic or aphrodisiac. — 
Gen. Med. Top. ». 1438. a 


(4737) KOOCHNAL. Hinn. Baunina vaRig- 
GATA, Lin. Koochnal is the Hindoostani naine 
of a tree, the beautiful flowers of which are eaten 
in some parts of Bengal as a delicate vegetable. 
Grows in the Jungle at Molamputty near Coim- 
batore.—dinslie’s Mat. Med. p. 260. | 

(4738) KOOLEE BAYNEGUN, Sonanum 
LONGUM. Egg Plant, cylindrical. See BRINJAL. 
— Riddell. 


(4739) KOOMBHEE (Cansya Arsorza) A 
fibre employed in the Himalayas as slow match 
for their matchlocks.—Royle. 


(4740) KOORINJA, the Tylophora asth- 
matica, a plant of the order Asclepidaceee, yields 
a strong, white, silky fibre, resembling flax. 

(4741) KOOSSOOM, SAFFLOWER, Car- 
THAMUS TINCTORIUS, the beautiful red dye called 
Koossumba rung, largely used by the dyers. 


(4742) KOTHEELA : TRAGACANTH. 
Tshaw, Burm. 


Six species of Sterculia, four of which, viz. 
Sterculia ramosa, 8. fetida, 8. campanulata, 
S. piperifolia, are very plentiful throughout the 
Province, and yield a gum which is known in the 
bazars of Bengal under the name of Kotheela. 
The other two species, Sterculia balangas and 
8. calorata, are not so plentiful. This gum is 
probably analogous to Tragacanth, which’ Dy. 
Lindley states is obtained froma species of Ster- 


culta at Sierra Leone.—McClelland. 


2 stately in its structure and gigantic in its dimen- 


siong, isa great feature of attraction at Delhi, 
and arrests the eye of the, traveller ‘from afar. 


_ | While it towers majestically over every thing 






onical point. seems 
825 to: about 250 





to pierce the sky. ‘It is from 
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KRIS,‘ KREES OR KRIYZ. : KUMRUGRK. 
fect ig a A stil _ vag irene in of an unknown origin aged: | in Cashmere,: ‘in 
tobe 00 yenre-ldy nnd is-in cellent opdet.| madainlly." va teloed one of tie’ teas safe 
About 26 years ago it suffered ‘a. little from:at | substances, ‘The root, Honigherger., had ‘as. a 
eatthquake. but ueder the directions of the Brit- | sample, from Cashmere, was. four’ inches’ in 
ish: government a part” of the | resources of the | length, thick as a, finger,’ knotty,. fibrous, 
state were devoted to the restoration of this .em- | with some. excrescences, having two barks, the 
blem of antiquity and It now stands in just.as great outer ‘very, thin, like an epidermis, light ‘brown, 
pens rt rvs mt emg th oer jn oka ek 
crreular DAtCO! ferent NESS ANd 1s su'- | color, the root was white and: very hard, odor 
mounted by.a cupola palisaded by a brass railing, | slight but agreeable, flavar bitter, aromatic after- 
an evidently modern improvement made when | wards pungent on the tongue. ‘The flower is said 
the edifice was repaired under European superin- | to be blue.-—Honigberyer, p. 265. The root of 
tendence. - This colossal piece of architecture is some parasitical plant, under the name of kritz, 
: ig joe Nar ign as ag cy eae is used ip Cashmere to wash the celebrated shawls ; 
arly’ ‘m -alternate order, and wreaths of Arabic | soap is used only for white shawls.—Simmonds’ 
inscriptions entwine its massy circumiterence, the | Cuwml. Product, p. 574. ar 
letters being displayed he high rehef of about ( 47 47) KUCHILA KE MULUNG. A Parasite 
it foot oy a kit fo _— Ps he yenwearie the (Viscuin monoicum) found on the Nux Vomica 
building isa kind of red sandstone but a portion | trees of Cuttack ; a substitute for preparations 
of the upper. part is composed of white marble, of Strychnine— (O’Shaughnessy,) and is an ex- 
It is yet & point at issue whether this singular | trenely powerful:narcotic. Its powderis a power- 
and stately column owes its origin to frais | ful couvulsive tonic, producing the same effects as 
Mahomedan. It wears a perfect scuiblance to | the strychnie and brucinie preparations. —Beng. 
the. Mahomedan style of architecture, but the} p,,,. p. 406, and Dis. p. 376. ) oa 
old dilapitated and crumbling Hlindoo ruins fier DOO. ‘Cesahite dn , 
in its immediate vicinity raise strong doubts ou ' 2 me We os eee mm a Sa 
the subject ; added to. which, there is a peculiar rottle ae: Us . sake: at i ce 
column of bell metal which stands close by it, ment ae : 1C ey a hee $0] y a Hoy ne- 
with an inscription, of some Buddhist or Hindoo | C°8S'ss Peqny cca uurther ie Ze GE 7 
character, bearing the impression of a cannon ball| (4749) KUBPHUL. Bark of Myrica sapida. 
fired at it, some say by Aurunzebe, and others | (475%) KULA, the Portuguese name of a Cey- 
lon tree, called in ‘amil Kanugha. It 1s very heavy 


by the Jauts in one of their early expeditions 
into Delhi.—Tour of India by French, p. 20. and close-grained, grows to about twenty-four in- 
ches in diameter, and eight feet high. The natives 


(4744) KRAMERIA TRIANDRA. This 
plant isa native of Peru, and yields the Khatany use it for general purposes, and for houses and 
root of the Pharmacopeeia ; a powerful astringent, | vessels. Lt produces a fruit which they eat, and 
but destitute of any other virtues. Under the | from which they extract an oi which is used as 
head of Diospyros will be found.a most efticient | a medicine.— Edye. Ceylon. 
indigenoaa suvetitute for this article. —O’Shaugh- | (4751) KULABE. Paasgonvs Trr.opvs. 
nessy, page 211. | : doe Ane Tt | ; | 
(4743) KRIS, the abbreviation of Karis, a oe peels SawnNse on pebiyeirans: 
(4752) KULKUL. Seed of Cassia tora. 


dagger or. poniard, the universal weapon of all 
the civilised inhabitants of the Archipelago, and (4753) KULLYHAIN, a plant from the fibres 
of which, the Lepchas near Darjeling, make rope. 


of a hundred different forms, short or long, with 
‘ straight. or serpentine blade, er ie | (4754) KULMEE SAG. Coyvotvonus Be- 
variety ae 4 arent ee Seas : ee nie , | PENS. Creeping Bind Weed. This grows wild ; 
scabbard.,. Men of all ranks, irom the peasant the leaves are eaten by the natives.—Riddell. _ 

(4755) KUL TEAK. Tescrona GRANDIS, 


to the prince, wear this weapon, and those of 
rauk when, full dressed, two or even four. In rege } 
ee es var. Wynaad about Sultan’s ‘Battery, scarce, 
the common Teak.-—- 

















































Java, even women, of.rank sometimes weara;YA®. | oad 
small one. ‘The.wood.ds probably Malay, but.is | }S considered Superior We 
now of general adoption through the Archipela- | Mcleor 4. h. — | ee | 
go. -The Javanese.have three native names.for; (4756) KULTHEE. Doticuos BirLorus. 
Two-flowered Bean Horse Gram. This 35 grown 
in fields after the rains, and chiefly. used for 


it besides the Malay one,.and it is found repre- 
sented on several of the’ancient temples of Java. 
cattle ; when given to horses’ it’ tnust fiat be 


The Kris has evéi reatlied the’ Philippine Is- of : 
boiled ; they soon bécome very fond of: it, and 


lands, for theré is no dopbt'but that’ it is the soon es : 
same word of the Tagala and | Bisaya languages keep in as good -ogndition as upon. ary. other 








# sword.” —Orastfurd Dict. p02: | (4757) KUMRUCK. Avenmmoa: Canan- 
(4746) KRIS, KREES op KRITZ? isa root! worst 
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KUTIBA GUM. 


(4988) KUMUT om BARK CLOTH, fram 
the River Baran, supposed to be from ja-species 


. 


ré very eomiga in India. 


feom wate 


(4760) KUPASSEE. Belonging, to the family 


of Composite, we may mention a plant which is 
remarkable for the under surface of its leaves be- 
ing covered with a cotton-like tomentum ; hence 


it is called Aupassee, from kupas (a name of cot- | 
ton). ‘I'he people in the Himalayas use it as tind 
It is also spun into thread and woven into | 


er. 
cloth, of which bags are made. ‘The string, until 
examined, looks as if formed of fibre. A coarse 
kind of blanket, called Aurkee, is said to be 


inade of this substance by the Hill people | 
Though curious, this syb- | 


north of Deyrah. 
stance is not of much importance.— Royle Lid. 
Pl. p. 301. 


of: Artovarpus, “is worn, by: the -Kayans..wheu 
moutning their dead.—oyle Jib. Ph. p. Bh... 
(4739) KUNKER. ‘A limestone: deposited 


_. | by ourselves. 


—KYDIA. 


species of sterculia, (Bulea)} of Bombax -pentan- 
dram, Huttiah ke gooud tc. &c. See KoTHEE.a. 
(4770) KUVEAMA, the Tamil name ofa -Cey- 
lon tree which.ig remarkably heavy-and strong. It 
grows: to about two aed a half: or. three: feet in 
diameter,.and is curved «in. ite: growth. «It is 
used in the frames of native vessels.: it produces 
a fruit which is of no use.—ZEdye. Ceylon. — 
(4771) KYABOCA-WOOD:or AMBOYNA- 
WOOD, is imported from Singapore, :appeavs to 
be the excrescence or burr of some large jree, it As 
sawn off in slabs from 2 to 4 feet long, 4 ta 24 
inches wide, and 2 to 8 inches thick; it re- 
sembles the burr of the yew-tree, is tolerablv 
hard, and full of small curls and_ knots, ta- 


colour is from orange to chesnut-brown, m 


sometimes red brown. It isa very ornamei@-sl 
wood, and is much esteemed in China and India, 
where it is made into sinall boxes and writing 


| desks, and other ornamental works, the same as 


The Kiabooka is: said by Prof. 


(4761) KUPILA, Rorrtera Trncrorta. The | Reinwardt, of Leyden, to be, the burr of the 


dust from the capsule of the fruit is used ; 
to dye silk yellow : alum is used as the 





Plerospermum indicuin ; by others that of Ptero- 
carpus draco, from the Moluccas, the island of 


mordant, considered in medicine as of a warm | Borneo, Amboyna &e. The native name appears, 


nature, also authelmintic ; given to children in 
“dai.” Three or four massce are a dose, used 
" in ointinents for herpetic eruptions : two anda 
half seers for one rupee.—Geu. Med. Lop. p. 
142. | | 

(4762) KURBOOZAH. 
Melon. See MELON. 

(4763) KURETIA. A hard, fine, close-grain- 
ed, heavy Ceyton wood. 


(4764) KURROO. Roots of Pneumonanthe 
Kurroo: an Indian substitute for Gentian. 
(4765) KURSUMBUL KE PULLIE. Doh- 
chos lunatus.—Duffin Bean. This is a very 
fine sort of large bean, and when dressed resem- 
bles the Windsor; it is grown like all other 
Leans that require sticks for support.— Mudided/, 
(4766) KURUNDU. Vide Carissa. 
(4767) KUSAILOO, Kusaltt. The bark of 
a small tree, wild about Ajmeer: is tasteless ; 
given to lying-in women to clear the blood and 
create milk from one to four pices’ size from the 
dose in six or seven days.— Gen. Med. Top. p.142. 


- (4768) KUTIRA. The native name of a gun 
having a great resemblgece to gum ‘Tragacanth, 
yielded by the trunk of the Cochlospermum gos- 
sypium, a tree common in the Arracan mountains, 
in Bundlecund,and other places. This gum is 
considered useless in the arts, and in medicine it 
18 used by native practitioners as a demulcent and 
emollient.— Faulkner. Thetrue, 2° 


(4769) KUTIBA GUM, is. the produce of 
Cochlospermum gossypium or yellow-flowered 
Cotton tree ;.but under the same same and of very 


similar properties, is often sold the gum of several 


Cucumis melo.— 





from the specimen of Mr. Witson Saunders to 
be ‘ Sertoulent,” the wood itself is of. the same 
colour as the burr, or rather lighter, and in grain 
resembles plain Mahogany. ‘The. root of the 
cocoa-nut tree says Colonel Lloyd is so similar, 
when dry and seasoned, to the ‘ bird’s-eye’ part 
of the wood here termed kyabooca, that I can 
perceive no difference, the cocoa has a tortuous 
and silky fracture, almost like indurated. ,asbes- 
tos.” -—-Col. G. .t. Lloyd. The. comparison of the 
palm wood with the kiabooca, renders the ques- 
tio uncertain, as amongst the. multitudes of 
ordinary curly woody fibres, that one cannot ac- 
count for in a palm there are a few places with 
soft friable matter much yesembling it.— Holéiz. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a. slab of 
Kyabooca wood, imported from Singapore was 
exhibited by J. Sanderson, Esq, A small por- 
tion was polished, and showed, well the highly 
ornamental appearance of the timber in its mark- 
ing. The specimen, exhibited the very knotty 
character and curly fibres of the wood, from 
which pieces of evena foot square free from 
flaws, can rarely be obtained. The Botanical 
name of the tree has not yet been determined 
with certainty, although it is generally believed 
to be “ Pterospermum indicum.” —M., EJ. Rg 
(4772) KYANAN. On the low jands near the 
sea-coast of Tenasserim, there is. a large tree 
of which canoes are occasionally made, that 
is much wsed for sandals. ‘The wood ia red ; 
but turns black on being anointed with petro- 
leum. I have never seen the tree’ either in 
flower,*’or fruit; but it has pinnate. ‘leaves, 
with two pairs of oval ‘leuthbry leaflets, and 
is, I imagine, a leguminous tree.— Mason. | 
(4773) KYDIA, a genes af: plants: occurring 
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LABLAB VULGARIS. 


in Southern Asia. Several of the’ family it be- 
longs to, .abound in mucilage, and as a Guaguma 





LABRAX. | 


especially. in the Pegu. and. ‘Tounghoo -distuicts. 
sae! a amare ee The small saplings: are used,. from their .g 
is employed in South America in clarifying sugar, | strength and elasticity, by the natives,-for mak 







eat 
ing 


so a Kydia is in India. Dr. Wight in Ioones, | banghy sticks, but it is large enough to.afford 
givesK ydia calycina,87 9-880 ; fraterna, 879-880; | timber of three or four feet girth. Wood, white- 


Kydia pulverulenta, 881; Roxburghiana, 881. 
(4774) KYDIA CALYCINA. . 


- Bokemaizs, BugM. 





colored, adapted to every purpose of house-build- 
ing.— Me Clelland. | Sa 


(4775) KYLLINGIA MONOCEPHALA. 


Oue headed Killingia, common at Ajmere in low 


A middle sized tree, pretty common along the; grounds. The root is sweet-scented, ‘used and 
Western Ghauts. Hort. Gard. 69. Xydia ca-|named as Zedoary: “nirbishee,”— Genl, Med. 
lycina is plentiful throughout the Forests, more Top. p. 174. | SS | 

eTiuc: 
. po! 
rly ‘ L. 


fe 


(4776) LABIAT-®, Dr. Royle very appropri- (4779) LABLAB VULGARIS, var FLORE 


ately sums up his account of this family, by 
stating that many which are incigenous in the 
Himalayas, continue to be imported from the Red 
Sea, to be prescribed at the foot of the moun- 
tains where the fresh and genuine articles inay 
be had in any quantity. Dr. Royle especially 
recommends the introduction of the peppermint, 
with the essential oil of which the natives are 
well acquainted, from its common use in Cholera. 
He informs us that species of Anisomeles, Dyo- 
spita, Elschotzia and Pogostemon are uscd as 
substitutes, for their European allies. ‘The only 
plant of this family much cultivated in India is 
the Dracocephaluin Royleanum, or Balungoo, the 
seeds of which, Zukm balungoo, are very general- 
ly used in India for the preparation of mucilagi- 
nous drinks.— Royle, p. 303 ;--O'Sh. p. 492. 
(4777) LABLAB, a name, it is said, of Egvp- 








RUBRO. DottHos. 
Segapoo Averay kai, ‘TAM, 
Law saym ke pullie, DUK. 
Lablab has a compressed scimitar-shaped pod, 
rough, with tubercles at the sutures, and fur- 
nished with transverse imperfect cellular parti- 
tions, and ovate seeds with a fungous, callous, 
linear scar. Lablab vulgaris, the old Dolichos 
Lablab, is a common plant in the hedges in ma- 
ny parts of India, whence it has travelled into 
the tropical parts of America. It is a smooth 


| Yerra Chickood) kaia, Tr. 


| perennial with showy white or purple flowers, 


and large horizontal pods, containing from three 
to four seeds. It has a heavy disagreeable bug- 
like smell, prefers a rich black soil that cannot 
be flooded by rains, and produces a coarse but 
wholesome pulse, much eaten by the lower class- 
es in India.—Eng. Cyc. ‘This bean is sown in 


' the fields like all others in rows, and are eaten 


tian origin, which has been adopted by botanists | both boiled or put into curries.— Riddell. This 


to designate a genus of Papilionaceous Legum- 
nos@ of the tribe Phascolee. ‘This genus, like 
Dolichos, from which it has been separated, is a 
twisting climber, with leaves composed of three 
large leaflets. The flowers are in racemes, and 
either white or purple-coloured. ‘The legumes 
are large, scimitar-shaped, flat, and compressed, 
tubercularly muricated along the sutures, and 
having the seeds separated from one another by 
transverse partitions. It is on account of these 
seeds and legumes that the species are valued 
and cultivated in hot countries such as India, 
Egypt, and.the West India Islands, as well as in 
China. In India LZ. vulgaris and L. cultratus 
are chiefly cultivated in the rainy season in gar- 
dens ,and may be considered the analogues of the 
French and kidney beans of European gardens. 
—Eng. Cyc. | ae at 

(4778) LABLAB VULGARIS. Saymz ke 
Putniz Lat. Dolichos Lablab Native Bean, 
red. oo 
Averay kaya, also Tatta pyre, Tam. 


| | 

i valuable legume when young is eaten pod and 
all, when full grown the seeds only are used. It 
! is about five inches long and has got tts names 


from the reddish colour of its edges.—.diuslie, p. 
244. Burmese and Karens grow several varieties 
of one or two species of lablab, which occupy 


ithe place of kidney beans in Kurope.-— Mason. 


The pods of this plant are used as a substitute 
for French beans, the beans in curries ; com- 
monly cultivated in gardens, of easy growth, a 
pandal is required for its support.—Jaffrey. __ 

(4780) LABRAX. (Chvier), a genus of Fish- 
es of the section Acanthopterygii and family Per- 
cide. ‘The fishes of this genus are closely allied 
to the true Perches, but may be distiiiguished by 
the opercular bones being covered with scales, 


| the absence of denticulations on the. suborbital 


and interopercular bones, the operculum being 
terminated by two spines, and. likewise by the 
tongue ‘being almost entirely covered with minute 
and closely-set teeth. There are two dorsal fins. 
—Eng. Cye. | aot aks 
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LAC. 


(4781) LAG) 
ees a Ambaloo, Mat. 


DLaak.ApaB. 
Gomlac, Dut. — Lacca em paos, Port, 
Lakada, CYNG. — Laka, Rus. , : 

_ Lacque, Fa. Laksha, Sans. 
Lack, GER. | Goma-laca, Sp. 
Jakh, Gur, Hinp. Komburruki, Tam. 
Lacca, I. Commoleka, ‘TEL. 
Halo, Jav. Khbjeijk, Burst, 


It is wu substance obtained from incrustations 
made by an insect (coccus lacca), similar to 
the cochineal, (coccus cacti) on the branches and 
twigs of many trees in India, as Vatica laccifera, 
Croton laccifera, Butea frondosa, Inga dulcis, 
Feronia elephantum, Erythrina inaica, Schleiche- 
ra. trijuga, (coosumb tree,) &c. The lac is formed 
by the insect into cells, somewhat resembling a 
honey-comb, in which the insect is generally 
found entire, and owing to whose presence, stick- 
lac yields by proper treatment a red dye, nearly 
if not quite as bright, as that obtained from Co- 
chineal, and more permanent. Lac is found 
encircling the branches of these trees in the form 
of a tube (2 inch to one inch im diameter) the 
broken branches with encrustations at various 
distances is called in commerce stick-dac which 
ought to be seinitrausparent. The coloring wat- 
ter exhibited by grinding stick-lac, and then 
treating it with water, constitutes seed-lac. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, the crude stick-lac 
attached to branches of various trees as above- 
mentioned was exhibited from 16 localities ex- 
tending from Kainptee to Trivandrum. The 
resin is abundant in the jungles of S. India, but is 
not much collected for commercial purposes, 
although always procurable in the bazars; the 
best lac is produced upon the Schleichera triguga, 
which abounds jgptbe central provinces, and yields 
the colouring matter twice a year.—M. bd. RR. 
Coccus Lacca. ‘ When the females of this Coc- 
cus have fixed themselves to a part of the branch 
of the trees on which they feed (Ficus religiosa 
and F. Indica, Butea frondosa, and Zizyphus 
jujuab), a pellucid and glutinous substance begins 
to exude from the margins of the body, and in 


the end covers the whole insect with a cell of 


this substance, which, when hardened by ex posure 
to the air becomes lac. So numerous are these 
insects, and so closely crowded together, that 
they often entirely cover a branch; and the 
groups take different shapes, as squares, hexa- 
gons, &c. according to the space left round the 
insect when first it began to form its cell. Under 
these cells the females deposit their eggs, which 
after a certain period are hatched, and the young 
ones eat their way out.” (Kirby and Spence, 
Vol. 1V, 
In Bengal, Lac is chiefly produced in the forests 
of Sylhet and Burdwan ; it is also proqurable in 
the Deccan; but Siam and Pegu afford the 
largest supplies.— Faulkner. At the Madras Ex- 
hibition of 1887, Lac was exhibited from the Ficus 
elastica, Butea Frondosa and Zizyphus jejuba. 
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LAC. 


— Madras Exhibition of 1857. This substance, 
which is improperly called a gum, is found 
in great abundance on the Croton lacci- 
ferum (growing near Columbo), on the island of 
Ceylon, it is also an article of commerce frem 
Siam and Pegu. ‘The Abbe Rochon informs us 
that Gum Lac is brought from Quan-an-ton in 
the province of Quei-chu in China, but of a 
quality greatly inferior to that of Bengal. The 
Vyteans prescribe Komburruk in old and ob- 
stinate bowel complaints, when the habit has been 
much reduced ; they also (when mixed with Gin- 
gelie oil) use it hasan external application for 
the head,in cases in which the patient is debilita- 
ted from long continued fever. The stick-lac from 
Pegu is, perhaps, the finest in the world, prefera- 
ble even to that of Bengal. See Oriental Repertory. 
—Vol. 2d, page 180. Mr. W. Francklin in his 
Tracts, Political, Geographical, Commercial on the 
dominions of Ava (page 71), tells us, that 
Charong 1s the name given in the Burmah coun- 
try,to a kind of black lac which 1s extracted from 
alarge tree; one or two plants of which were 
broucht to Calcutta by Captain Cox. Ile adds 
that the Jac was in general use amongst the Na- 
tives for their lacquered ware-—dins, Afat. Med. 
p. 23. The jungle at Taldungah consists chiefly of 
thorny bushes, Jujube of two species, an dcacia 
and Buea frondosa, the twigs of the latter often 
covered with lurid red tears of Lac, which is 
there collected in abundance. As it occurs on 
the plants and is collected by the natives it is 
called Stick-lac, but after preparation Shell-lac. 
In Mirzapore, a species of Ce/éis vields it, and 
the Peepul very commonly in various parts of 
India. The elaboration of this dye, whether by 
the same species of insect, or by many from 
plants so widely different in habit and characters 
is a very curious fact; since none have red 
juice, but some have milky and others lim- 
pid.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 9. According 
to Tomlinson, Lac is a resinous substance found 
on several different kinds of trees in the East In- 
dies, and produced by the punctures of an insect 
(coccus lacca), and by its formation of the exuding 
juice into cells for its eggs. These adhere to the 
branches in grains, completely encrusting them, 
and are either imported in that form, and called 
stick-lac, or the grains are gathered from the 
branches, their colouring matter extracted, and 
formed into flat cakes, still preserving the granu- - 
lar appearance, and called seed-/ac, or the seed- 

lac is melted up into masses, and called dump-lac. 

Finally there is shel/-laé, which is seed-lac fur- 

ther purified by being put in bags of fine linen, 

and melted over a charcoal fire until it passes 

through them. ‘ihe bags are squeezed, and 
passed over a smooth surface of wood, on which | 
the lac is deposited in thin layers. If.:pure, this 
kind of lac will take fire on a hot iron, and burn 
with a powerful smell. The heat of a ship’s 
hold will sometimes run it into a solid mass, and. 
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thus diminish its value. ‘The chief consumption 
of lac in Europe is for the manufacture of sealing- 
wax and varnishes. In India the inferior kind 
:5 made into bangles or armlets for women of 
the lower classes, the superior 1s fashioned into 
rings, beads, and other trinkets ; and to fit it 
for such purposes, the natives purify it by melt- 
ing in the manner above described. When the 
lac begir.s to exude, it is scraped off, and the 
bags are twisted or wrung by means of cross- 
sticks at their ends, to force out the melted con. 
tents. The natives of India make a good var- 
nish of lac, coloured with cinnabar or some 
other pigment, with which they varnish boxes, 
cabinets, and other articles. Coloured varnishes 
of this description are much used in the adorn- 
ment of their religious houses. They also em- 
ploy lac as a dye. By pouring warm water on 
stick-lac a crimson colowing matter 1s obtained, 
which is made into square eakes for sale, and 

called lac dye, lac lake, or cake luke. These cakes 

when broken are dark-coloured, shining, and 

compact, but when seraped they yield a bright 

red powder approaching carmine. A mixture 

of lac, alum, and tamarind-water is the native 

dye for silk or cotton cloth of a crimson colour. 

‘The Indian lapidarics make use of lac asa velicle 

for retaining the hard powders used in cuthing 

and polishing gems. The Indian corundun 

wheels are described under EMERY. The dye 
above referred to, and which constitutes much 

of the value of lac, is due to the insect which 

makes the cells, and which is of the same family 

as the cochineal insect. The parent lac insect, 

after laying her eggs, becoines a mere lifeless 
bag, of an oval shape, containing a small quantity 
of a beautiful red liquid. ‘The young Insects 
feed on this liquid, and their bodics assume the 
same hue, so that the branch whieh bears them 
appears to be covered with red powder. The 
cells of guin-lac which shelter them are more or 
less deeply tinged with the same colour. The 
best time for gathering stick-lac, so as to secure 
the colouring inatter, is before the insects have 
made their escape. Previous to the discovery 
of the true cochineal, the colouring matter of 
the lac insect was universally employed for dye- 
ing red. The crimsons of Greece and Rome, 
and the imperishable reds of the Brussels and 
Flemish schools, were obtained from this source. 
The best quality of stick-lac is obtained from 
Siam ; the twigs being frequently enerusted all 
round to the depth of a quarter of an inch, while 
sometimes a great avcumulation takes place on 
one spot, that of Assam ranks next: the 
stick-lac of Bengal is inferior to these, being 
scanty and irregular in its coating of resinous 
matter. So abundant is the supply of lac among 
the uncultivated mountains of India, that it is 
asserted a consumption ten times greater than at 
present might be readily supplied. The acen- 
mulation of insects 1s so great, that the trees, often 
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aspecies of ficus, on which they live, are exhaust- 
ed and injured by this vermin. After the dye 
is extracted, the gum-lac still requires much ptt- 
rification before it can be used for the more deli- 
cate varnishes. It was long a desideratum to 
render lac colourless, its dark brown hue being 
a drawback toits use a8 a spirit varnish. A 
premium of thirty yuineas: and a gold medal 
were offered by the Society of Arts for “ a var- 
nish made from shell or seed lac, equally hard, 
and as fit for use in the arts,” as that prepared 
from any other substance. ‘These were claimed 
by two persous, Mr. Field and Mr. Luning ; and 
as both their processes were found to answer 
the desired end, a premium of twenty guineas 
was awarded to each, See VARNISHES.—~ 
Tomlinson. 
(4782) LACE. 

Kanten, Dut. Merletti, Pizzi, It. 

Dentelle, Ir. Krushewo, Rus. 

Spitzen, GER, ' — Kneajes, Sp. 

A plain or ornamental net work, tastefully 
composed of many fine threads of gold, silver, 
flax, and cotton, mterwoven. There are many 
varigties of lace, each bearing a distinet name, 
and having peculiar qualities. —Kuulkner. At 
the Madras Exhibition of 1855, some very fine 
thread lace was contributed by the Edeyengoody 
Mission School ‘finnevelly, and by the Nager- 
coil Mission School, ‘Travancore, so nearly equal 
oi merit that a second class medal was awarded 
for each. The patterns of both were varied and 
tasteful, but the prices above those of European 
lace. ‘The Cochin Local Comnuttee exhibited 
some very creditable specimens of lace insertion 
and edging. Some excellent s cimens of Gold 
Lace, Cord Sashes and Sword Knots were exhib- 
ited by the Madras Local Committee, deserving 
of honorable mention.—M. H. J. &. Tiace 18 a 
term unlikely apphed to two very distinct arts, 
one cousisting of gold and silver wire, or even 
silk thread, woven into ribands for embroidering 
hats and uniforms. The other is the well-known 
transparent network, in which the threads of 





‘the weft are twisted yound those of the warp ; 


it may be made of silk, flax or cotton, or 
even of gold and silver thread, and has usu- 
ally a pattern worked upon it, either dur- 
inw the process of making the lace, or with a 
needle, after this has been completed. Though 
much lace is now made by machinery, the highly 
esteemed genuine articles is made by hand; and, 
therefore, may fitly commence the series of arts 
which depend chiefly on manual dexterity. Lace 
knitting 1s considered to be a German invention ; 
but lace worked by the needle is of far older 
date, and was probably an Hastern invention, 
though it does not appear to have been known 
or practised in India. Lace however is enumer- 
ated by General Oullen as being made in the 
territories of the Rajah of Travancore; and the 
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Madras Central Committee, in their final report, 
state, that “‘ the lace of Nagercoil, which, though 
knit by natives of the couptry, was declared 
equal to the best French lace.” A few of the Eu- 
 ropean residents are already aware of the superior 
quality of “ the lace, and use it, but its beauty 1s 
well deserving of being more generally made 
known than it at present is.” ‘The lace, when seen 
at the Great Exhibition, was much admired, and 
some said that it must have been made in France. 
But the doubt may easily be resolved, and ad- 
vantage would result to all parties, by giving 
orders for some of this lace to the native workers 
in Travancore. Samples of six different kinds 
were sent. Gold and silver blond lace are both 
excellent of their kinds, but as the demand is 
limited, and fashion changeable, they might not 
always command a sale. But the broad black 
lace on wire-ground, and the broad white and 
fine lace on Brussels ground, and of the nature 
of Bedfordshire lace, are highly approved of by 
the best authorities. The broad being thought 
worth four shillings, and the narrow worth two 
shillings a-yard.--Royle, Arts &c. of India, p. 503. 

(4783) LACERTA SCINCUS. Linn. Is 
still used by the Eastern doctors. It has been 
recommended in leprosy.—Thirty five years in 
the Kast, by Dr. Honig. p. 342. 

(4784) LACERTIAD or LACERTIANS. 
Under the family name JLacertians, Cuvier ar- 
ranged—Ist. ‘The Monitors and their subdivi- 
sions, namely, the Monitors properly so called, 
including the Ouarans of the Arabs (Varanus), 
&e.; the Dragons (Crocodilurus of Spix, Ada of 
Gray), and the Sauvegardes (Monitor of Fitzinger 
and Ameiva). 2nd. The Lizards properly so 
called. ‘The second group comprises, according 
to Cuvier, the genera Lacerta, Algyra, and Ta- 
chydromus.— Eng. Cyc. 


(4785) LAC DYE. Tac axe. Consists 
of the colouring matter extracted from the stick 
lac. It is met with in small square cakes, simi- 


lar to indigo. ‘They are used as red dyes for 


some purposes, instead of Cochineal. Lac dye 
is largely manufactured in Bengal, whence it is 
exported to England. A sample of this dye was 
exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1855 by 
Mr. Flynn, who supplies the following informa- 
tion. ‘ Lac Lake was prepared by boiling coarse- 
ly powdered Rangoon stick lac in several por- 
tions of water, until it ceased to yield any co- 
louring matter ; a small quantity of Alum was 
then added to the filtered solution, after a few 
minutes, a small quantity of Ligr. Potassz was 
used to throw down the Alumina with the co- 
louring matter, the fluid at the same time being 
constantly agitated. ‘The a was allow- 
ed to settle for a day, the 

and the sediment pressed into cakes and dried in 
the shade.” . The Jury awarded Mr. Flynn hono- 
rable mention. —, E. J. R. 









uid then drawn. off: 


LACKER. 

(4786) LACKER. A varnish either for wood or 
for brass, made with shell-lac and spirits of wine. 
That for wood called Aardwood lacker, may be in 
the proportion of 2 Ibs. of lac to the galion. An- 
other recipe is 1 Ib. of sced-lac and 1 1b. of white 
rosin to a gallon of spirits of wine. For brass the 
proportions are 3 Jb. of pale shell-lac to | gallon of 
spirit. It should be made without heat, but simply 
by agitation for five or six hours. It should then .— 
be left until the thicker portions have subsided, 
when the clear lacker must be poured off, or if 
not sufficiently clear, it must be filtered through 
paper. It darkens by exposure to light, so that 
paper should be pasted round the bottle to ex- 
clude it. A pale vellow lacker may be prepared 
from | oz. of gamboge and 2 oz. of Cape aloes, 
powdered and mixed with 1 Ib. of shell lac. For 
a full yellow, 4 Ib. of turmeric and 2 02. of gam- 
boge : for a red lacker, $ lb. of dragon’s blood 
and 1 lb. of annotto. The colour, however, is 
modified by that of the lac employed. ackers 
may also be coloured by dissolving the colouring 
mattcrs in spirits of wine, and adding the proper 
proportions of these to the pale lacker, according 
to the tint required. Mr. A. Ross prepares lacker 
with 4 oz. of shell-lac and } oz. of gamboge, 
dissolved by agitation in 24 ounces of pyro-acetic 
ether. The clear liquor 1s decanted, and when 
required for use is mixed with eight times its vo- 
lume of spirits of wine. Hardwood lacker is ap- 
plied nearly in the same manner as FRENCH 
Poutsn. Jn lackering brass, the work must be 
cleansed from ;rease and oil, and if convenient, 
heated to the temperature of boiling water, when 
the spirit evaporates, and the varnish attaches 
itself more firmly to the metal, producing a bril- 
liant effect. If heat cannot be applied, the air 
should be dry and warm. The Jackering should 
follow immediately after the work is polished, 
otherwise it will become tarnished, and prevent 
the lacker from adhering. ‘Io prevent this tarnish, 
the work may be smeared over with oil, or kept 
under the surface of pure water, or wrapped 
closely up in cloths. Before lacketing, the oil 
must be carefully cleaned of with mostungs, and 
afterwards with whitening applied with a rag or 
a brush. In brasswork factories, a lackering- 
stove, with a broad, flat top, is used for holding 
the articles which are to be heated preparatory to 
lackering ; or a metal plate, supported by four 
legs like a table, and heated by a ring of gas-jets 
below, may be used. Brass tubes may be heated 
for lackering by being filled with boiling water, 
the ends being stopped with corks. In lacker- 
ine the hegds of a large number of small screws, 
they may be inserted ina piece of card, and 
heated over a charcoal fire or a gas flame, and 
the whole be lackered at one process. In thin 
circular works, the friction of polishing gives 
the heat required for the process. ‘The lacker 
must be laid on quickly and uniformly by means 
of a camel’s-hair brush ; and as soon as one 
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coat is applied, another must be put on, heat be- 
ing used between the two coats if necessary. Cir- 
cular works may be lackered on a lathe.—Tomdlin- 
son. The word lacquer is evidently derived from the 
Indian name Jac or look. The name occurs in 
Avicenna, who mentions it, as described by some, 
as the gum of a tree like the myrtle, and by 
others that it is a substance like to, and having 
some of the properties of amber. It is mention- 
ed in many Indian works, and is apparently al- 
luded to by Ctesias. This substance is used for 
a variety of purposes in India, and it is the com- 
won material for uniting things together, as gun 
and glue are in Europe. viz. Toys of various kinds, 
lac chains gilt, and lac grindstones, were shown. 
Thé term lacquer is applied to laying on or 
covering with a preparation of lac; but two 
different processes are usually confounded under 
this term. The one prevailing in Burma and the 


known to Dampier, in 1638, as he says, “ The 
lac of Tonguin is a sort of guinmy juice which 
drains out of the bodies or limbs of trees,” and 
that “the articles lackered are cabinets, desks, 
&c.” Some chemical change. no doubt, takes 


southern parts of the Indian Peninsula was well 





LACKER. 
but partly owing to the liability to injury. on, the 
homeward passage, and being superseded, abroad 
by other things mgre substantial, ; the . exporta- 
tion has dwindled to a mere trifle. Such articles 
as are exported consist of those which haye al- 
ways been in request, as fans, waiters, boxes, tea- 
boards, tea-caddies, teapoys &c. The patterns 
worked on them affect their sale, and the. least 
mark spoils the varnish. ‘The best. kiad of 
lackered ware comes from Japan, but it is 
difficult to be obtained in China. Com. Des. 
The beauty of the lacquered-ware of China owes 
its lustrous coloring to a composition of lamp- 
black and the clarified juice obtained from a 
species of sumach, called 2thus verntx or Ft ernicia. 
Wood oils are obtained from other plants of the 
same family, and the different qualities of lac- 
quered-ware are owing to the use of these infe- 
rior ingredients. The real varnish tree is de. 
scribed by De Guignes as resembling the ash in 
its foliage and bark, it is about fifteen feet in 
height, and furnishes the sap when seven years 
old, which is carefully collected from incisions in 
the trunk opened in the summer nights. The body 
of the ware is wood partially smoothed, or paste- 


vlace on exposure of these juices to the air. board, upon which two or three coats of a com- 


This kind of lacquered ware was much appreciat- | 


ed in the Just century, and was imported chiefly 


from China; much, however, was always prepar- | wood is 
ed in Burmah, though that of Japan wa3 always | 


considered superior to any other, and of which | 
many fine specimens may still be seen in large 

folding screens, &c. Both these and the lacquer 

of Burma are prepared only from the juice of a 

family of plants (the Terebinthacee), the same as 

that to which the marking nut and sumach be- 

long. The chief expense of the manufacture 
arises from the care with which successive layers 
of varnish must be laid on. Various specimens 
of boxes have been sent from Moulmein and 
from Sinzapore, some showing different stages 
of the process. Another kind of lacquer-work is 
rather of the nature of papier-mache, covered 
with one or more layers of lac varnish. ‘This is 
the case with the lwcquered boxes from Cash- 
acre and Lahore, so remarkable for the beauty 
and elegance of their patterns.—Toyle Arts §c. 
of India, poge 486. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855, a series of lacware from Hyde- 
rabad consisting of bracelets, chains, neck or- 
naments, pincushions, purses, aud other or- 
vaments were. exhibited through Dr. Smith, 
excellent of their kind, and well finished. 
Some large and interesting specimens of this man- 
ufacture contributed from Kummool, consisted 

of Charpoys, Trays, an Almirah and several 

boxes, and exhibited considerable proficiency in 
the execution and arrangement of the patterns, 

but too great a sameness of color with a prepond- 
erance of yellow. ‘The joinery also admits of much 
improvement. M.E.J.R. In China, lackered ware 
was formerly exported in considerable quantities, 


'rough mosaic of flowers, animals &c. 


position of lime, paper, and gum are. first laid and 
thoroughly dried and rubbed. The surface of the 
also hardened by rubbing coarse clay upon 
it, and afterwards scraping it off when dry. 
Two coatings of lampblack and wood oil, or in 
the finer articles, of lampblack and varnish, are 
laid upon the prepared wood, and after drving, 
the clear varnish is brushed on, one coating after 
another, with the utmost care, in close and_dark- 
ended rooms, allowing it to dry well between the 
several coats. The articles are then laid by to 
be painted and gilded according to the faney of 
customers, after which a last coating is given 
them. ‘The varnish is brought to market in 
brownish cakes, and reduced to its proper fluidity 
by boiling; it is applied to many purposes of 
both a varnish and paint, when it is commonly 
mixed with a red or brown color. A beautiful 
fabric of lacquered ware is made by inlaying 
the nacre of fresh and saltwater shells ina 
into the 
composition, and then varnishing It. Another 
kind, highly prized by the Chinese, is inade 
by covering the wood with a coating of red 
varnish three or four lines in thickness, and then 
carving figures upon it in relief. The great 
labor necessary to produce this ware renders it 
expensive. A common substitute for the true 
varnish is the oils of the Dryandra, Jatropha, 
Croton, and other members of the Kuphor- 
biaceous family, expressed from their seeds by a 
variety of simple machines, consisting for the 
most part of different applications of power to 
cylinders and pestles by which the seeds are press- 
ed or pounded. The oil, after pressing, accord- 
ing to De Guignes, is boiled with Spanish white 
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in the proportion of ‘one ounce to half‘a pound of 
oil; as it begins to thicken, it “is taken off and 
poured into close vessels. it @issolves in tur- 
pentine, and js used as ‘a varnish, either clear or 
mixed with different colors; it defends wood- 
work-from injury for along time, and forms a 
good: painter's oil. Boiled with iron rust, it 
formsa reddish ‘brown varnish. In order to 
prevent its penetrating into the wood when used 
clear, and'to increase the lustre, a priming of lime 
and; hog’s' blood simmered together into a paste 
is previously laid on.—Williams’ Middle King- 
dom, Fol: ll, p. 121. 


(4787) LACTUCA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Composite, the sub- 
order Ligulifiore, the tribe Cichoracea, and the 
sub-tribe Lactucee of De Candolle. It hasa 
cylindrical imbricatec involucre, with the scales 
membranous at the margin, and few-flowered ; 
the receptacle naked ; the achenium compressed, 
wingless, with a long filiform beak ; the pappus 
hair-like in several rows. J. virosa, <Acrid 
Lettuce, hgs leaves with a prickly keel, horizon- 
tal, oblong, auricled, and clasping mucronate, 
dentate or sinuated, the beak white, equalling 
the fruit, which ig black. This plant is found 
on hedges, cld walls, and the skirts of fields 
throughout Europe. It yields a milky juice, 
which, when procured and dricd, has the name 
Lactucaricum. This substance is also procured 
from the Garden Lettuce (2. sativa ), and in the 
‘London Pharmacopeia’ the £. sativa is the 
only plant recognized for supplying this sub- 
stance.—Kug. Cyc. 


(4788) LACTUCA SATIVA. Garden or Ro- 
man lettuce. 

-: Kahoo. Hrxn. 

A well known garden vegetable, inodorous, of 
scarcely sensible taste, or slightly bitter: at the 
flowering time it contains a milky juice, which 
has acquired some celebrity under the name of 
LAacTUCARIUM, OR ‘THRIDACE.—O Shaughnessy. 
page 406. 

(4789) LADUNUM or LABDANUM, Crs- 
TUS CRETICUS. Luin. 

Laden, ARAB. 

Ciste, Ladenifere, I'r. 

This resinous substance which was consider- 
ed by some of our old writers cephalic, pectoral 
and nervine, is now only used by us in the pre- 
paration of certain plasters. It is not unknown 
to the Mahomedan medical Practitioners of 
lower India, and has a place in the Materia 
Medica -of the Arabians amongst their Munzi- 
cat (Supparantia).—Ains., Mat. Med. p. 28. 
Ladanum, is sometimes written Labdanum, 
but incorrectly as it. is the AfSavev of the 
Greeks, and. the Tadun of the Arabs. It is 
first. mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 112) as pro- 
cured, in Arabia, and used by tlie Arabs for 


Ladanum, Lar. 









LAGENARIA. 


fumigation. The word isnot Greek, but an 


Arabic word with a Greek. termination ; the 
Greeks also used the word ag8os to indicate 
the shrub which produced the. Ladanum. This 
gum-resin is produced by several species of Cistus, 
the Kisoos, of Dioscorides, though the name and 
description are often, confounded : with those of 
the Klocos, or Hedera. C. ladaniferus, C Creticus, 
and C, Ledon, Lam., are usually mentioned as 
the species which are indigenous in the Grecian 
Islands, in Spain, Italy, and the south of France. 
That obtained from the Levant is the most cele- 
brated. ‘The juice exudes upon the leaves and 
branches of these shrubs and is collected, accord- 
ing to ‘Tournefort, by means of an instrument 
resembling a rake, with leather thongs instead 
of teeth, which is drawn overthe plant; and as 
the juice adheres to the thongs, it is afterwards 
separated. J.adanum is also described by Dios- 
corides as being collected from the beards of 
goats which had been feeding on the leaves of 
Cistus. (Compare Herodot. i. 1112.) It 
is now seldom employed for any purpose, as it is 
with difficulty obtained of a sufficient degree of 
purity from the adulterations to which it is 
subjected; one analysis yielding 72 parts of 
ferruginous sand, and another 86 of resin, 
out of 100 parts. The purest kind, seen only 
in the places where it is produced, is de- 
scribed as blackish, homogeneous, and tenaceous; 
easilv softening under the fingers, and even stick- 
ing to them; having a grayish fracture, which 
however becomes biack by exposure to the air ; 
rather a bitter taste, and a very agreeable smell 
from the presence of a volatile oil. It was for- 
merly employed as a stimulant, more recently 
ag an expectorant, and is esteemed even in the 
present day by the ‘Turks as a perfume, and used 
for fumigation.— Hag. Cyc. | 

(4790) LAGENARIA (from ‘lagena,’ a bot- 
tle), a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Cucurbitacea. The flowers are monceci- 
ous, the calyx campanulate, with subulate seg- 
ments shorter than the tube. The corolla is 
white, with obovate petals spreading below the 
edge of the calyx. It has five triadelphous sta- 
mens, the fifth one distinct ;. three subsessile 
granulated. stigmas, obovate compressed seeds, 
tumid at the margin, 2-lobed at the apex.— 
king. Cyc. 

(4791) LAGENARIA IDOLATRICA, is 
held in great veneration by the Hindoos im 
their religious ceremonies. (Don, Dichlamydeous 
Plants ; Lindley, Flora Medica.)— Eug. Cye. . 

(4792) LAGENARIA PIPO. 

Pooshnee-kai, TAM. 
The Pumpkin, similar to the above, much 
used by the natives.—Jaffrey. te «3 

(4798) LAGENARIA VULGARIS. Syn. 
Cucunsita LaGeNnanta. Bot‘le gourd. East 
Indies. | ou a 
ot Soriaic-kai, Tam. 
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Belaschora (Rheede,) Zoomédee, (Royle,) + the 
Gourd of this variety is used for making. the 
stringed musical instrument called the Siar.— 
O’ Shaughnessy. L. vulgarts, the common Bottle- 
Gourd, is a musky-scented plant, and: clothed 
with a soft down. It has a climbing stem, with 
tendrils from 3 to 4-cleft. The flowers are 
stellated, spreading, and in clusters. the fruit in 
shape like a bottle, when ripe of a pale-yellow 
colour, sometimes six feet. in length. When 
dried it becomes hard, and is used to contain 
water ; it is then of a’ pale bay colour. In its 
wild state this plant produces a poisonous fruit, 
and Dr. Royle states that a very intelligent na- 
tive doctor informed him that cases of poisoning 
have occurred from eating the bitter pulp in the 
district where it grows: Somme sailors also are said 
to have died from drinking beer that had been 
standing in a flask made from one of those gourds. 
These injurious. effects seem however to be 
removed by cooking, for Don says that the poor 
people among the Arabians eat it boiled with 
vinegar, or fill the shells with rice and meat, and 
so make a kind of pudding of it. ‘The pulp of 
the fruit is often employed in poultices ; it 1s 
bitter and purgative, and may be used instead of 
colocynth. This species grows abundantly in 
Egypt and Arabia; the Arabians call it Charrah ; 
it thrives wherever the mountains are covered 
swith a fit soil. There are three other species 
enumerated by Don growing in Guinea and the 
East Indies. —Eag. Cyc. ‘The Lagenaria Vulgaris. 
or the Bottle gourd is commonly cultivated by 
the natives, to whom it is of some importance as 
food ; of easy culture, seldom eaten by Buro- 
peans, it being very coarse. —Jaffrey. In ‘Tenas- 
serim, the bottle gourd grows luxuriantly, and 
several varieties may be seen about the Indian 
cabins. —Mason. 

(4794) LAGERSTROSMIA, a genus of Plants 
of the natural family of Lythracee, which extends 
from the Malayan Archipelago into China and 
Japan, as well as along the foot of the flim- 
-alayan Mountains to the northern parts of India. 
The genus was named by Linnwus in honour of 
Lagerstreem, who was director of the Swedish 
East India Company and imported many interest- 
ing plants from India and Chiua. The species 
are few. in number, but most of them highly orna- 
mental in nature. L. Regine especially forms a 
small tree and is conspicuous from its large rose- 
coloured flowers, of which the petals, standing 
out om rather long claws, more fully display the 
varied outline of its undulated limp. The bark 
and leaves are accounted purgative and bydra- 
gogue, the seeds narcotic. L. Indica and 
parviflora are small and shrub-like and suited to 
our hot-houses, 
season of flowering.—Zug. Cyc. Speaking of 
this genus, as they occur iu China, Mr. Williams 
remarks that few trees in any country pre- 

ce, when in full 


but all require moisture in the 


LAGERSTREMIA. 

flower.— Williams’ Middle Kingdom, .p,. 285. 
Mr. Fortune spéaking..of Hongkong: says, . the 
Botany of the, island possesses a- considerable 
degree of interest, at. least would have: done: so 
some years ago, when the plants. indigenous: to 
it were less known than they now. are... By 
far the most beautiful plants met with om the low 
ground, are the different species of Lagerstrazmia. 
‘There are two or three varieties; having red, 
white, and purple flowers, and in the summer 
months when they are in bloom, they are quite 
hawthorns of China ; surpassing in their gorgeous 
flowers even that beautiful family. 1 have gene- 
rally met with them in a wild state, very near the 
sea shore. A little higher up we find the beauti- 
ful lxora coccinea flowering in profusion in the 
clefts of the rocks, and its scarlet heads of bloom 
under the Hong-konyg sun are of the most daz- 
zling brightness. The ravines: are crowded ‘with 
ferns and creeping shrubs of different kinds, not 
however of much interest to the lover of orna- 
mental flowering plants. Here, however, under 
the ever-dripping rocks, we find the beautiful Chi- 
rita sinensis, a plant with elegant foxglove lilac 
flowers, which 1 sent to the Horticultural Society 
soon after I arrived in China, and which is now 
to be found in many of the gardens of England. 
—Fortune’s Wandering, page 20. | 

(4795) LAGERSTR@IMIA. Smatt Lacer- 
stemia. The ‘Tavoy forests are adorned with a 
smaller species of largerstroemia than the L. Indica 
but the flowers are equally elegant and quite 
as large.—Alason. | 7 

(4796) LAGERSTR@IMIA ALBA. LAGER- 
STRIEMIA INDICA. | 

Henna or Telinga, CuIna. 

This is the white flowering species of the 
China mendie. A common shrub in gardens, 
and used for border hedges, it bears a small red- 
dish flower and grows easily from cuttings at the 
commencement and during the rains.—Riddell. 

(4797) LAGERSROIMIA GRANDIFLORA. 
In the Terai, east of Siligoree, Bombas, Ery- 
thrina, and the Duabanga (Lagerstremia gran- 
diflora), were found by Dr. Hooker in full 
flower, and with the profusion of Bauhinia, 
rendered tie tree-junyle gay ; the two former are 
leafless when flowering. The Duabanga is the 
pride of these forests. is trunk, from eight to 
fifteen feet in girth, is generally forked from the 
base, and the long pendulous branches which 
clothe the trunk for 100 feet, are thickly leafy, 
and terminated by racemes of immense white 
flowers, which, especially when. in bud, smell 
most disagreeably of assaloetida,—Aoaker Him, 
Jour. Vol. Vp. 401., Eaves oh ge 

(4798) LAGERSTRGIMIA INDICA. Indian 
Laverstremia Tsjinkin (Rimph.) This is a small 
pretty shrub, common in' gardens in Maulmain, 
and of easy cultivation.— Mason. Tsjinking is 
the name given, in Rumphius, to one of the most 
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LAGERSTREMIA: REGINA, 
bestitiftd flowers in our Indian: gardens, which 


ha 
I 


however, does not appearto bea native of India, 
haying ‘sto proper. ‘Tamool appellation, but: is 


sometimes cated ‘Cheena “poo by the gardeners. 


This ehrub grows to'the ‘height of seven or eight 
feet ; the flowers hang in bunches at the extrem- 
ity of the branches, and are of a beautiful lilac 
colour.—dins. Mat. Med. p.164. 

(4799) LAGERSTREEMIA LANCEOLATA. 

i -. Bodah or Bondaga, Hinp. 

An erect tree with oblong lanceolate leaves, 
flowers small, white, appearing in April and May, 
the whole of the species may be propagated by 
seed or cuttings in any garden soil.— Liddell. 

(4800) LAGERSTR/EMIA MICROCARPA. 
Bren Tex. Icon. 109. 
Venteak, ven bugum, ENG. 
Benteak, Ventakoo, Can. 

A tree of large size with a long straight stem, 
the timber is of ordinary character, easily 
worked and suited for purposes where strength 
and beauty are not required.—Af, FE. This 
tree attains a large size and, for common 
purposes, where timber of inferior quality is 
sufficient, is very useful, being easily worked. 
Tested by the scale it only bore 290 Ibs. 
second trial however it sustained 37+ lbs. Were it 
stronger and more durable, the length and 
straightness of the stem would adapt it for spars. 
—Wight. Common in Wynaad and on the 
Western Ghauts : wood prized for making coflee 
cases.— Mclvor. 

(4801) LAGERSTROSMIA PY MMATL. 

Pymmah, Burro. 

A common and valuable timber, found gene- 
rally all over the Pegu country. It ceases however 
a little below Tounghoo and Prome, so that at 
those places it cannot be made available for 
building purposes ; but at all the lower stations 
from Prome and Tounghoo downwards, it ought 
to supersede the use of Teak. Red-colored wood, 
strong and adapted for house-building.—Alc- 
Clelland. 

(4802) LAGERSTR@MIA REGINA, queen 
LAGERSTR@MIA. Icon. 413. ltoxb. 65. 

Cadali pua, Tam. Stotulari, Sans. 

Hort, Man. — Ains. Met. Med. p, 163 

| Arjano, BENG. | Jarool Adamboe, RHEED 

When cultivated in England the queen Lager- 
streemia is a small shrub, but in its native soil 
it is'a large.timber tree, and when in flower is 


Cutchay cuttay marum or 
Ven takoo marum, ‘TAM. 


one of the most conspicuous trees in the Tenas-| 
serim Provinces.. A tree in full blossom looks ip. 


the morning as if mantled with. roses, but the 
flowers change through the day to a beautiful pur- 
pies aieg eee 

a short distance, like 9. bower of English lilacs.— 
Mason. ‘The-queen Lagerstramia, or jarool, is an 
abundant timber tree in the Tenasserim Provinces, 


On a | 


making it appear at ‘evening, if seen from 


LAMPS.) 

though very scarce .on the Coromandel Coast. 
‘Lhe posts of an old wharf ‘at Tavoy which were of 
this wood, stood erect ‘for twenty or thirty years ; 
but house posts often ‘decay’ in the ground in a 
‘much shorter period. It-is- comsidered'a valuable 
timber in ship building. There is'a smaller species 
of lagerstreemia in the Tenasserim jungles whose 
wooil is inferior, but it is sometimes confounded 
with the other.—Mason. This tree ig more cele- 
brated for its large handsome flowers : than for 
its timber, which last however: is tsed ° for: 
common purposes.—Riddell, About 70 miles: 
up the river Soormah, the mountains on the 
North, which are east of Jyntea rise 400°) feet 
high im forested ranges like those of Sikkim. 
Swamps ‘extend from the river to their. base, 

and penetrate their valleys, which are ex- 
tremely malarious: these forests are frequented 
by timber-cutters, who fell jarool (Lagerstremia 
regingz), a magnificent tree with red wood, 
which, though soft, is durable under water, and 
therefore in universal use for boat-building. The 
toon is also cut, with red sandal wood (4denan- 
thera pavunina); also Nageesa, Mesua ferrea, 
which is highly valued for its weight, strength, 
and durability: Ayuilaria agallocha, the eagle- 
| wood, a tree vielding uggur oil, 1s also much 
| sought for its fragrant wood, which is carried to 
| Silhet and Azmerigunj, where it is broken up 
and distilled. Neither teak, sissoo, sal, nor other 
Dipterocarpt, are found in these forests. —LHooker 

Him. Jour, Vol. IL. p. 327. : 


(4803) LAGOMYS BADIUS. On entering 
Tibet, Dr. Hooker found the ground burrowed 
by imnumerable marmots, foxes, and the ‘ Goom- 
chen,” or tail-less rat, (Lagomys badius), sound- 
ing hollow to the tread, and at last becoming 
so dangerous that he was obliged to dismount 
and walk.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. Ul. p. 156. 

(4804) LAGOMYS RUFESGANS, of Gray, 
is a little quadruped found on the moun- 
tains of Afghanistan, and perhaps onward to the 
Hindu Kosh, but which is very unlikely to inhab- 
it the Indian side of the passes.— Cad. Rev. 

(4505) LAMB SKINS, 

Peaux d ageneaux, FR. Pilli agnelline, Ir. 

Lammsfelle, Grr. Pielles de Corderos, Sp. 

Are chiefly used in the glove manufacture. 
The value ‘of lamb-skins vaffes according to the 
fineness, brilliancy, and cokpui of the wool, the 
black being most esteemed.— Faulhuer. 


(4806) LAMPS. 








Peal 


mpadu, Rus, 





Lampe, Ger © 
Lampe, FR. Lampara, SP. 
+  Lucernadi, | ni 








~ ATE: SERRE: tormed off various material and 
shafes, i; which liquid inflammable bodies are 
burned, forthe purpose-of producing artificial 
light. ‘Those in most common.use in: India are 
Argand lamps.—Fauléner. Lamps are arranged 
for burning materials whirh are fluid at or- 
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LAMINARIA SACCHARINA. LANSIUM. 0 i. 
_ dinary temperatures, in ordér to ‘produce light.) is officinal at Lahore and in Cashmere: The: 
Such are the oils. Fats which are solid.at com-| fronds are procured: frem Thibet, where they 
mon temperatures are usually made into candles. | are reported to grow int a salt lake, but some. 
The kind of oil used in different parts of the English physicians maintain, that they are brought 
— for pig herr varies with the — from the Caspian Sea.—Honigberger, 9.297. 
es of supply, and these are numerous. In 10)u LAMTENG IN SIKKIM Wes 
Great Britain, whale oil, boiled from the sub- be ce prominin * ale pe 4 Jere 
cuticular fat of the whale, was long ‘used, and] _:, } cee ee XCEPulon...0! pee 
aa : ’ pigeons (Columba leuconata) red-leggzed crows 
still is to a certain extent, although the general (Ce | : eet Mite ba iar hl 
te ee, — “o" uevus graculus, L. and the horned pheasant 
introduction of coal gas has lessened the demand (Meleagris satyra, L.)—Hooker Him. Jo 
for it. Gils obtained from seeds by pressure are Vol i 39 YP, Me )—AOOREY, Adi. SOUT. 
used for artificial illumination in different parts ; eae, ase ee ou ce 
of the world. In Paris, oil of rape-seed and oil of (4811) LANCE-W OOD. The timber ig 
poppy-seed are clarified for lamps by filtration | "ee (G@uadlersa virgata), indigenous to Jamaica, 
through cotton, wool, and other processes. In and which is mneh valued on account of its ex- 
the south of France and in Italy an inferior | eing even ash in lightness, strength and 
kind of olive-oil is used, as also the oil of] “@asticity. It is ‘chiefly used “for shafts for 
arachis hypogea, or earth-nut. In Italy, lamp- | C2 ges-— Faulkner.  ecusatninss 
oil is expressed from the stones of the grape.| (4812) LANCE-WOOD OF MAULMAIN., 
In Piedmont, walnut-oil is used; In India, Co- There Is a tree found all over the Provinces 
conut, castor, gingelly and ground nut oils are | Which yields a wood that the residents at Maul- 
in use; on the eastern and southern coasts of | main sometimes call lance-wouod. ‘The Karens 
the Mediterranean and in China, oil of sesamum { make bows of it, but prefer Cassia fistula, Mr. 
seed ; and in tropical countries coco-nut oil Mason never met with the tree in flower, byt 
(which atthe temperature of Britain is a white | thinks it a species of dalbergia, though it may 
solid like tallow) : it is burnt in lamps made of | possibly be a cassia. — Mason. at, 
the shell of the coco-nut and of bamboo. Much} (48) 3) LANCE-WOOD, OF TENASSERIM.. 
of the oil used in China 1s expressed from the APOCYNACE.E. A tree which produces a tiin- 
seeds of a tree called Camelia olevfera, cultivated | ber possessing the properties of lance-wood is 
for the. PPC BS a8 also a_ shrub, Croton sebt-| not uncommon in the Provinces, but it belongs . 
Serum, from the fruit of which a solid oil is ob-| to the dog-bane tribe, and is not at all related to 
tained by See = _ is used by ~ Guatleria virgata, the lance-wood of commerce, 
SUSUMU 7 COTS” OF o BEE: 00 VOMNE) . (04614) 1A NIAD Bcatumilviot Binds nclid: 
for lamps. Petroleum and naphtha from fossil ie the “Sheikee..cr “Butchemlinde. (Lacie 
vegetable matter are used in localities which pro- |, ° ike rds (Lantus, 
5 ae Linn). Linnaeus places his genus Lanius at the 
duce them. Naphtha, the most liquid of the | 7 ae ; 
ar acts , ehd of his first order, écipitres, immediately 
oils, is also prepared by distilling fossil vegeta- f Pa one . 
; ea ae aoe ,; ollowing the Owls (Strix). The Pice form the 
ble matter, and is well adapted for burning. In Neue ee ie : ey eae 
; ae ie succeeding order. Cuvier makes the Pies-Grie- 
Genoa, the streets are lighted with naphtha from > eae ee 
; ; ; ches (Zanius, Linn,) the first great genus of his 
the adjacent territory of Amiano ; and some : , 2 en. 
; ee .| Dentirostres, his second order; the Oiseaux de 
_vears ago it was obtained by the distillation of Proie (4ecipitres, Linn.) being his first. —2 
pit coal, for the purpose of burning in the street- Oye. (.decwpitres, Linn. ve ented? 


lamps of London. Alcohol, or spirits of wine, ; i bas 
is chiefly used as a source of heat, on account of | (4815) LANSIUM, a genus of Plants belong- 
| ing to the natural order Meliacea, established 


its clean flame, no soot being deposited.—Zum- ? 
linsom:: by = Ny ae on oe “ acme sae 
eames AW of Kumph., 2, p. » t. o#, WhICh Is the Lansat 
(4807) LAME aaa r C of Marsden’s hae) pl. v. p. 101, and the 
Noir a eee ‘Fa. | Kienruss, Ge. Langsah or Langseh of the natives of the Malay 
Nerodi emo, 2t- eS ; Islands. This forms one of the highly-ésteemed 
For the demands ‘gf trade, lamp-black is ob-| ¢.,i¢. peculiar to the Malayan Archipelago, or 
tained by burning the impurities left in the pre-| what was termed India Aquosa by old writers, 
cipitation of, tar and pitch, and collecting the | + ,uoh unnoticed in many works where we might 
particles carried off, and deposited in the form! ec net to find it fully described. ‘The genus is 
of soot, ‘The finest kind is procured by collect- characterised by—Calyx deeply:'5-parted ; corol- 
ing the smoke from 4, lamp, which supyes more by. -petalled, petals roundish. The tube form- 



















































of ta coe Pty one anufistare -of|°4 bY the union of the stamens is’ subglobose, 
in the arts, particularly,in the manufacture * of| Vii. mouth nearly entire, having the 10 an-- 


painter’s ink.—Faulkner, {thers included within iit. Ovary Secelled. ells 
(4808) LAL CHITRA. BLisTerinc PLUM-| with 1-2 ovules ; style short, columnar ; stigma 
paGo. Root of Plumbago rosea. | flat, 5-rayed ; berry cortical, 5-celled, 5-seeded, 
(7809) LAMINARIA SACCHARINA (spec) j with one or two cells only perfecting their seed. 
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LANTANA. 


secds enveloped: ina semitransparent pulpy. tunic 
or aril, exalbimihous 5. sptyledons Anequal, pel- |'to 
tate, the short radicle ‘beng ingerted into: their | 
centre. ‘he, I aanseh. forins améderate- sized tree 
with tomentosg bra anches. Teayes alteruate, pin 
nate + leaflets ui to. 
celled,  elliggiccoblong, 
VOUS leaves. are (PAB en (wnder 

surface 5, stipules none’ * vecemes "springing 
froin the: tr and’naked ienches: at first sub- 
erect, afterwards’ drooping by the weight of the 
fruit: ‘Lhe fruit 1s ol in agreeable taste, accord - 

ing to. Marsden, thotivh the skin contains a colour- 
iny jutee, extre sinely bitter, and which is apt to 
tuint the fruit if not opened with care. The Ayer- 

Ayer is another fruit so nearly resembling the 
Lanseh in most’ particulars that 1D). Jack, hesitat- 
ing to Vr ank it as a species, mentious If as a per- 
manent é aumewell-marked variety under the nau 
var. B. L. Mick The fruit of the Ayer-Ayer 

is rounder, and the pulp more watery, and dis- 
solves more completely in the mouth than the 
Taunseh. Both are highly esteemed by the Ma- 
lays, and are equally agreeable to the European 
palate, ‘Lhe juicy cuvelope of the seeds is the 
part eaten, and the taste is cooling and pleasant. 

(‘Linnean ‘Transactions. xiv. vp. L14.)-—Aug. 
Cyc. 

(4816) LANSIOM, Sp. Nat. orp, MELIACE.E. 
Var, 4. Langsat, Malay & Javanese, shape globular. 
Var, 6. Duku - s » oblong. 

A genus of plants, consisting of moderately 
sized fruit bearing trees, and peculiar to the 
Malay archipelago Muropeans regard its frat as | 
next to the mmangoster It is about the size 
of a -pigeon’s egy, having a tough white skin 





v3 y, 









‘a9 


with a bitter taste, and the edible part is the 
pulpy -semitrausparent envelope of the seed. 
-- Crawfurd, yp. 214. At another place he SAYS 

Duku, is the Malay and Javanese name of a tree 
and fruit-of the genus Lansinm, and natural order 
Meliacere, of botanists. ‘lo the same genus belony 
the belangseh, langsat or Jangsab, for in all this 
forms the word is written, the rambeh and. the 
ayar-ayar, Wobably all four but varieties of the 
same species. The dukwis the most esteemed 
of them,wnd to the European palate is the best 
of the.native fruits of the Archipelago, after the 
mangostin. ‘The natives class it after the dirian 
and “ynangestin. It is of the size of a pigeon’s 
evg, of globular form, and covered with a coria- 
ccous skin of the colour of parchment. ‘The spe- 
cies seems to be indigenous in the western por- 
tion of the Archipélago, | but to have been intro- 
duced into the Philippines where one vi nrioty., of 
it, the lang gseh, As. catty med. 






page \23. a s ooh 





(4817) LANTA TA, ood ‘of. Plants t 1e- 
longing to the natural Older Verbenacee,’ nam: | 
ed fro one of the old names of | Viburaum, | 
which some of the apepies somewhat resemble 
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illternate, al fe | 
smog 5 tthe) 
species, whiely are confounded ‘together i in’ Brazil 





ee 






LARD. 


in habit. ‘They. a are. | often stated to be confined’ 

America, but a species. is found in Arabia, 
and two in India.” EHR form small or mode- 
‘rate-sized shrubs, ‘often" with rugose aromatic 
leaves, and a somewhat peciliar odour in the 
clustered flower 8; which are-either pink, yellows 


White, or changed ible. Fiso ‘states’ ‘that three 





s 








under the name “Cawari, aré there used’ for 
making medicated baths: for diseases of the skin.. 
Martins states that the floavers of some’ ‘species 
are employed for making,’ ‘demulcent ‘driaks in- 
catarrhal affections... ‘Macrophytla i is employ-_ 
ed in infusions as-a stimalant, and’ Z. Peeudo- 
Thea as a substitute for teaa—ag. Cyo. 


(4518) LANTANA NIVEA MU TABILIS. 
Changable lantana, ‘Uhis straggling shrub t appears: 
to be quite naturalized in. the neighborhood of 
Maulmain; though rarcly seen in other parts of 
the Provinces, ‘The flowers: are yellow. when: 
they first open - out, but alterw, ards change to a’ 
rose colour.— .Wasow, 


(4819) LANTANA SELLOVIANA. These 
are large shrubs, producing pink, yellow, orange 
colored heads of flowers, they blosso# 4: fiat all sea- 
sons, and are found in most vardens; the leaves. 
have the scent of black currants, the .berries are 
eaten, may easily be p:opagated by. seed, or suc-: 








i kers.—/eiddeld.. Z 


(4820) LAPIS LAZULTI, Anime Side. A 
mineral substance of an azure blue eolour, with 
buinerous @oiden spots. When * ‘fqynd Inassive, 
it is opaque, and its blue colour is not. .uniforin.. 
The finer kind is much prized by thé: Japidary 
and the common is used for toys, ornaments, &c.. 
Its chief use, however, 1s for affording Ulire 
marine, a beautiful pigment, highly. valued by: 
painters. Chief localities, China, Persia, Bokha- 
ra, Siberia, &e.—Hanlkner. Tt is found in Hai- 
nan in China, and other parts of Asia. Great 
quantities of it are procured from the dslaad of 
Tainan, in the Chinese: Seas. ‘Phe.golour of this: 
stone is a fine azure Wlue; having little lustre, 
but susceptible of a fine polish. The Chinese are 
supposed to use it in. painting upon copper and 
on their porcelain. ‘The beautiful and permanent 
colour called Udéramarine, is- prepared» f mM La-. 
pis Lazit.—Cowp. Dese. » 

(4521) LAQULS. The name given to a varie- 
tv of the Manilla Llenmp- Peis, by the Lisayas,. 
by whoin the libres of the. einal abaca are 
termed Lamot. Rumphius: .gt#tes that the Malay 
name is Pissany, utan 5; that tb is called in Am-- 
boy na, Kula. abbiad, in ‘Ternate, Fana ; and in 
Mindanao Coaffo, as. also the cloti: made from it. 
| He distingul ies the mindanaoé kind from that 





of, Amboyna. Royle Wid. Pl. . 
ae (4922), LARD. 
i “Dukkur-kee- Churbee; inp, 


” The fat of the omentum and mesentery of the 


pig. When properly freed from. titem branes and 


R 5 


‘8 
100 


LAURELS : LAU RACK 
blood by being picked, kneaded in water, melted 


and strained through linen, is should be white, Joule: 
4, without 
Lard is esiplov- 
ed in the formation of ointmenta, plasters, dini- 


taceous, in thin, layers, domewhat tons, 
smell, and of a sweetish taste. 





mente, for other medi¢inal parpases, gid also: ip 
cookery. Waterston.= Tanlkner. 


(4823) LATHE: ‘Native carpenters: seks Lise 


of a kind of lathe consisting of two rough upright 

supports mortared ‘fiito two bars, one of which is 
fixed while the other HY be adjusted by sliding 
along two sli ‘of wddd or bamboo fo which it 
is then ised by’ moveable wedges, a boy having 
in his two hands the ends of a “cord passed round 
the work to be turned causes it to revolve as in 
the pole lathe : when the work cannot be so fitted 


the lathe used by ‘brass-siniths is had recourse lo + 


in this a kind of rough wooden mandrel, with 
a broad face smeared ‘with lae for fixing objects 
to be wrought, works “oe a back centre ag im 
the carpenters lathe and a collar shaped, the col- 
lar being formed‘ of a plank sawn down the mid- 
dle and embry cing the mandrel which is turned 
to fit.— —, ende | = 

(4824) @ ‘EAT! (Mur ope), 
Chana. Bemchuna, Beng. ripe 3 coal narcotic J. 
Cicera, (Spgin), seeds poisonous. /. sativus, Khe- 
saree, ‘leora, Beng. The expressed oil of the 
seeds is a powerful and dangerous cathartic. — 
O Shaug hnessy, page 317. 


(4825) LATHYRUS ODORATUS, Sweer 
Pea. ‘This genus is formed for the most part 
of very handsome plants when in flower, bat re- 
quire. sticks ‘or trellis work to support them. The 
seed should be sown after the rains, at the com- 
mencement of the cold season, in pots. It is 
very seldom that they blossom, —Ridded. 


(4826) LATHYRUS SATIVCS. 
Kussoor, 


Ky soor i is the Hindoostanee name of a pulse, 
common ip the higher provinces of India, 
cultivagt in the southern parts of the Peninsula. 













Itinp. 















—Aindie p. 240. : 

(4824 LAU RELS : LAURACE.F, a natural 
order of A pétalous Exogens, consisting of trees 
and shrt | m- inhabiting the warmer parts of the | 
world any ¥ GE. CASES aromatic, on which 
aceount several. dré. i sen in works on ofh- 
cinal plants. Sf hes nown species in Europe 
is Laurus not al € sweet Bay, a beautiful ever 


aves are commonly 
tionary. Other pro- 


green, whose. if 
employed to. our. com 


“are. ciunamon and cassia, 


LL. sisnfias oh we ms ‘ bark, has. Bry reputation 
vie Ne & mi ca as. A pK ower al saderific’; 
urin beanfEd indifferentseubstitute | for | 


aun an 
ful siibstances, camphor, obtained | by, the Chi- 

nese from the ‘Camphora Officthazum by means 
of dry distillation. In general tt way be: 





nt b ihe 


Dart | 







mally, Hol, to mention other ney, 4 a 


PE tg. 


LAU RUS. 


pected that the trees of this order are -valu- 
‘able as aromatics and stimulants,’ although but a 
comparatively smaltnniitder has yet been ‘brought 
into use. ‘They ait known by ‘the peculiar -struc- 
ture of thelr": foy ers, whieh’ has’ no corolla; sta- 
mens Hb One Or severul rows, often*in part 2 oland- 
like and 4 1: siglo: .1<eeted..anperior }- 
seeded ovfiy;-and espeetie by: thea rthers biurst- 
ing with réenrved Wes, [Ginx AMOMUM 5 
Laurus; Nucranpra ; BENZOIN OASSAPHA se 
There are 46 genera andl 43} species af this na- 
















tural order. Ite position is nent : Pikywelageee 
and Pee eae — Bug. Cyo toe 
(4828) LAURUS, a genus of Plants: helongs- 


ine to iG natural order Lauracee, to which in- 
deed it thas eiven its name. Tt includes asa 
species s one of the most eclebrated trees of anti- 
quily, and until recent times some of the most 
clegant and useful of the vegctablgg kingdom, 
as auone thent were the trees yield ie” the cam- 
phor of Japan, Cinnamon, both of China and of 
Ceylon, Cassia bark and buds, the Malabathrum 
leaf of the aucients, with the less known Culilawan 
and Sintoe barks, as well as the American Persea, 
Pichurim, aud Sassafras. Most of these are 
however now placed in) distinct genera by the 
latest authors who have paul attention to the 
subject, as Nees von Esenbeck and Blume.— 

Eng. Cye. Vaaurus Camphorifera of Keempler, 
now tue Camphora officinarum of Nees, is a 
native of Japan and of the province of Foki- 
en in China, and also of the island of Formosa 

whenee, according to Mr. Reeves, the chief 








en a a eS ee 


portion of the camphor of commerce 1s 
brought to Canton. As the wood is_ said 
to be valuable, the root, — refuse wood, and 
| 


sinaller branches are cut into chips, covered wi ith 
}a little water, and the camphor separated by sub- 
oo. (Campnora.] It is necessary to (lis- 
Ftingnish this camphor from that produced mn 
| Borneo and Sumatra by Diplerocarpus, or Dry- 
! obalanops Cranphora., (Dry OBALANOPS. J Ehe kinds 
of cinnamon are not so clearly settled, as. there 
his both a Ceylon and a Ghinese cinnatnons: | The 
‘former however is no doubt produggt y Cinn- 
namonun Leylanicum, and the latter by the ¢C 
| arowuticum of Nees. This cinnamon is of superior 
quality, at least some of it, and 1s -preftrred by 
| the Chinese to that of Ceylon, and said. to be 
prodiiced in Cochin China chiefly in the dry san- 
dy districts lying north-west of the town of Fai- 
foe, between 15 > and 16° N. lat. Mr. Crawfard 
(CF ‘nbassy to Siam,” p. 478) informs us that there 
| are 1 varieties of it, and that it is ‘not cured, like 
| 





that of & ‘eylon, by freeing it froin the epidermis. 
Dr_ A. T. ‘Thomsgr sives this as one of the 
characters ly whieh Sassia may be distinguished 
from. cinnamorr: Tt is, : porgible therefore that 
sorte of it may | "apo wied Taio. Rufope and sold 
as cassia, ‘hough ‘Mr. ?Blarsball states that the 
cassia-bark of shops ‘18, aly” a coarse cinnamon 
obtained from thie thick roots. or large branches 
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LAURUS.:: | LAURBUS, CAMPHIORA. 

of. the cinnamon tree. Cassia-Buds, or, Flores | long as left undisturbed, they never wandered 
Lauri Cassia, ave the dried receptacles, of .sdme from-home. : Itanby’ be an cpdvautage to have 
species “of this family,”“by some supposed tobe | one post in a: house: oGifiiis. timber, but one is 
the abave’C. aromatiouni’; but it hns been-points | quite-sufficient-—Masomt™"s 
ad out by Loureiro, anil is syamed GQ Lonreieié| (4830) LAURUS.CAMRE 

by Nees. | It is-a native of Cochin-China towards, anu. 2 

Laos, andapan. [CasggaeBups-] dts some-. 





























HORA.: Lin.. Cam- 
‘ pen ee és fe eS re ae ee 
PHORA (OF FICINARUM. © ‘Nees... ; 
ae 


| . The. “ Cayn p hor 
StA , tree is an evergreen, growgstora@onsiderable 
times been dloulted whether the sitbstauces we | size, is straight below and. branched: All parts 
now call Cinnamon and’. Cassia are exactly the te at 
sine things.as those to which the ancients ap- 
plied these names. It is very certain that the 
substances, which formed. such highly-esteem- 
el articles of «commerce must have possess- 
ed some remarkable physical and sensible pro- 
perties not common in products beyond the 
tropics. The aromatic principle is that which 
is imost conspicuous in the products of the 
tropical zone, and is found probably in most 
of the subgtances which the ancients obtain- 
He east—at least Dioscorides has des- 


Ane 


emit a camphoraeeous odeug, ; when, bruisect: 
Wood white, fragrant, myeh used. in “China 
for making trunks, boxes, &e., ; Branches. .some- 


a 


what lax, smooth, with a greenish.bark. Leaves 
alternate, with lony. petioles,” ovate-lanccolate, 
rather coriaccous, smooth, shining, and brght- 
ereen above, paler begcath, triple-nerved,. witha 
sunken gland epening by a pore beneath, at the 
axils of the principal lateral veins. Leat-buds 
scaly. lowers small, hermaphrodite,.; smooth 
externally, in naked, axillary, and terminal cory in- 
bose panicles. Perianth 6-cleft, with a deeid- 
vous linb. Fertile stamens 9 in 3 rows, the. 
inner supported at the base with 2 stipitate com- 
pressed vlands. Anthers 4-celed, opening by as 
many ascending valves, the 3°-interiér lookiug 
outwards, the others opening inwards. ‘Three 
sterile stamens subalternate with these of the 
second row, three other stipitate, each with an 
naine, we know, is hinnemon. It 1s remarkable that | ovate head. Drupe situated in the t#uncate cup 
the Malay name is Kayu-Manis, which Myr. Mar- like base of the perianth.—Native of China, 
shall says is sometinies pronounced as if written principally near Chinchew in the province of 
Kaina-Manis. By the Hindoos cinnamon is called | Fokein ; also_ of Formosa and Japan.— Nees 
Dar-Cheenee, indicating, that they obtained it} von Esenb. 150. St. and Ch. 129.—Aoyle. 
from the Chinese; and Professor Wilson has lately | Mr. Fortane saw near a bridge, «a noble speci- 
proved that there was commerce by sea with Chie | men of the camphor-tree (Laurus .eamphora) laid 
naat a very early period, and, what is still more} prostrate ou the ground having been blown down 
remarkable,that the navigators were [indoos. The | by a typhoon many years ago. And he tells us that 
Culilawan Bark, often written Culibaban, or Cu- | the curious gnarled and ancviilar branches for 
litlawan, said to be derived from.‘ kulit, bark, | which this tree is remarkable when it is alive and 
and © lawan,’ clove. in some measure resembles | standing, secmed more striking in igs prostrate and 
Cassia. It is one of those which has been known | withered condition, -- 4or/une Residence among 
in Kurope since the 17th century, butil has been | the Chin. p. 39. Dr. Riddell tells us that the 
little used in modern times, though Blume de- | Camphor tree of China introduced into Bombay, 
scribes it as possessed of remarkable properties | is a large tree with ascending branches, bark of 
in cnring diseases. Analyzed by M. Schloss, it | the stem somewhat. rough, but on the inner. sur- 
was fourid fo yield a resin, a volatile oil, and a | face is smooth and mucous. ‘The tree does not 
bitter extractive substance. A volatile oil ob- | blossom until it has attained a considerable 
tained from it in Amboyna is used as a stimmu- | size, the fruit is a purple berry ‘the size of 
lant, according to Labillardiere. It was former- | a pea, composed of a soft pulpy substance hav- 
ly employed in Europe as an aroimatic stimulant, | ing the flavour of cloves and camphor.—iddeii, 
and must be useful in caves where such remedies | To this tree it is that the eamphor of European 
are indicated. ‘the tree yielding it is a ma-| commerce is chiefly due.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 
tive of Amboyna, and 1s called Cinnamomnum | 545.—See Campuor. ‘To obtain the - camphor, 
Culilawan by Blume.-—Evg. Cye. Dr. Wight in| the wood is cut into” billets and boiled in water, 
Tcones gives Laurus, 1833 - bilocularis, 1828; cas- | in iron pots covered with earthenware heads fill- 
sia, 128-132-140 ; ciunamomum, 129-136 ; Cu- | ed with straw ;. the camphor volatilizes and con- 
lilaban, 187; dulcis, 188; lanceolaria, 1821 ;| cretes on the straw. . This process is followed in 
multifora, 1314, mitida, 124; obtusifolia, 139 ; | Japans:Stimatra, Borneo, and’ Malacca. Cain- 
porrecta, 1832; reeurvata, 288; and villosa, 1822. | phor.is a principle found in many plants, but. on- 

(4829) LAURUS. A-solitary post of a'sper. ity. in-two.in any great abundance. Camphor, 
cies of laurns: i8 often fdt nad in Tavoy”houees, [tke several substances the produce: of countries 
There was one in Mr. Mason’s which the white }to the southward or eastward.of India, was un- 


preference to all others ; and ag | known fo the ancients. . (Hindoo Med. p. 93.) It 
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ed from fHé 
cribed them all together.» It would be difficult 
even with our present knowledge to find any 
other substances which would equally well an- 
swer the ancient descriptions, without going 
still further east. The Greek name of ciunamon 
iS Kivdpejov, Which Herodotus says hts country- 
men learnt from the Phoenicians ; and the Hebrew 
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LAURUS CASSTA.. | LAURUS: NITIDA. 


was known to the Arabs, and called by them | Kaps | ant with plane fracture. Odour aromatic, agrce- 

hoor, Canphor is diffused throug lvall partsof the | able, but weaker than: the true cinnamon. ‘Laste 
oe, Ss ee , a he er ho. oo a, & Mey 1” . 

sweetish, mucilayinoug, rather acrid, bitterish, 


plant, and is separated: {am the root, trunk; and ! | : 
and tenefots ¢ powder of chamois leather colour. 


branches, which when ent ifilo chips, ate: ‘boiled 
®. 7 . yee 2k op hey ea, eee 
in water and then sublimed iito. inverted straw 


cones contained within, earthen cupitals: dt: is 





The valuable prope rigs of this bark; depend on 
its essentidl oil. Cassta bark is niueh used for 
adulteratisgy true cinftamon; it may be distin- 


euished at once, by its’ yt ry ‘muvilaginows char- 
acter when chewed. M.'Fee places the name of 
a separate species to this article, bat Mr. Mar- 
shall is of opinion that cassia’ bark is merely an 
inferior kind of cinuamon, obtained from the lar- 
ver branches and trunk of the trne treé. Mr. 
Marshall’s long residence in Ceylon, and his 
close habits of observation, entitle us to regard 
his opinion with full confidence.— O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 543. | 
(4932) LAURUS CINNAMOMUM. Cixna- - 
Mon. Lin. gi - 
Karuwa putlay, Tam. | Sanala winga.putta, Th. 
Kulmie  Darchiaie. | dénsdlie’s Mad, Med. page 
Duk. 26-4. 

This tree is rare in the Deccan, and is only to 
be found in private gardens ; where it 1s. most 
. : : ’ Ky Sos Ss rt " M 
ness ; thongh brittle, it is not, from its pearl eee introduced — from Ceylon, Where it 

eee oe ' on iny .{ blossoms in) January and February, the seeds 

ness, easily pulverized. Sp. Gir. 93 to vy 5] nen in about four months, the berry ts oval 
so that if® floats on water, and, evaporating, | en : vee - ae he hee t} ‘od 
produces a cireniatory movement. Gone Ae ace tela aaa ye Cy ee oe 
eeCeS ke ny nov ent ee temnera. | tHe taste resembles that of the Juniper berry, and 
volatility, it volatilizes at ordinary tempera-) vi dry, if boiled, yield cence whiel 
tures, and crystalizes on the inside of bottles. _ nae EN ay rege Meee = iz 2 delete arte 
_. Ruyle. ee when cold heeomes sou wo , aK, = ped be 
(4831) LAURUS CASSIA. Syn, Cinxano- wa ae Le pee jag ete ae pee 
MUM ALBIFLOREM. Nees. Cassia lignea. Kuravavoy or lavers 3 soil a sandy loam mixed with decayce 
and Kaoowa, Hip.Kacosa, |ioscorid. This is found mi 
Malabar, Sumatra, and Java. Tie enssia tree (Lav- 
rus cassia) grows chiefly in Kwangsi and Kwerchan, 
and its dried bark affords the principal patt of that 
snice used in the west. ‘The bark is striped from 
the twigs by running a knife along the branch and 
gradually loosening it; after itis taken off, it lies a- 
while until decay commences, when the epidermis 
is easily scraped off, and it is dried into the quilled 
shape in which it comes to market. ‘Phe fleshy re- 
ceptacles’of the seeds of this tree, or the pulpy sub- 
stance which is found in the pods, are also cotlect- 
ed, and brought to market under the name of cassia 
buds, being applied'to the same purposes as the 
bark; they reqttire Tittle or no other preparation 
than simple drying. ‘The leaves and bark of the tree 
are also distilled’ and fumish cassia ol, a power- 
ful and pleasant:oil employed, by perfumers and 
cooks. The manufacture of if las of late years 
been interfered with..by the officers from an ap- 


prehension, as hasbeen alleged; that a want of 


fuel would ensue ifthe distillation was_ not res- 
tricted.— Williams’ Middle King. Fol. \\.p. 137. 


rey, 


thus obtained in the form of Crude Camphor, 
chiefly from the province of Fokien and the op- 
posite island of Formosa, but some of good quali- 
ty is also procured from Japan. The Dutch export- 
ed from thence into Hurope 310,520 tbs. in seven 
years. It is sometimes imported into Britain 
fron Batavia. ‘Lhe ordinary Crude Camphor 3s 
in small greyish-coloured, slightly spa rkling grams, 
which by aggregation form greyish crumbling 
cakes, with all the properties of purified Camphor. 
In England this is separated from impurities by 


t 


being mixed with lime and sublimed in thin glass 
vessels, which being afterwards cracked, the 
Camphor if obtained ina coneavo-convex cake 
about three inches thick with a hole in its mud- 
dle. Camphor is solid, colourless, and transl 
cent, with a crystalline texture, has a strong, 
penetrating, aromatic odour, and a bitter, rather 
pungent taste, followed by a sensation of cool- 


a 


vegetable iatter.-— Reddell. 

(4533) LAURUS CULILAWAN. ya, Cin- 
Namomiumn Culilawan. Bde.  ‘Telakal, or Sin- 
doe, bark Suleckhe, ./rad. Selecka, Jfathiolus, 
Sclechacha, Ariceana. Islioos assigued as Greck 
name.—- Royle, p. 325. This grows in Amboyna 
and the Moluceas. ‘Lhe bark of this tree is an 
aromatic stimulant like Cassia, with some astrin- 
veney and a flavour of cloves + It contains resi, 
volatile oil and bitter extractive. Dose 10 grains 
to2adrachin, The oil 1s used in Amboyna as 
a stimulating linament.—O’SA, p. 539. | 

(4834) LAURUS MALAB ATHRUM, (Fee.) 
Syx. Cinnamomum Malabathrum, (Nees and 
Ebermaier.) Folia malabathri of — the aucients. 
Leaves, Tej pata, Bena. | Bark Sadrus, Putrnj, Honp. 


The odour resembles that of cloves ; the flavour 
ig aromatic and hot. A native of the Malabar 
‘and Coromandel hills, and of themowntain ranges 
from Sylhet to Missouri.— O' Shanghnessy, p.539. 

(4835) LAURUS NITIDA, 

- Panna-tha, Bua 
Bark, red brown, in fragmessts: of foot and long- ‘species, are bath small trees, 
er, sometimes in plane pieces ‘fine in thickness, about twenty: obk tuieh Pheir bark is aromatic 
and of variable width or in rolled smooth pieces | and affords an inferfdr’kind gf cinnamon. They 
with a greyish epidermis covered with jichens, [are found in the Pegi’ and Tounghoo districts.— 
chiefly graphides and lecanora. Hard, inflexible, | McClelland, — ae Cae 
11NG 
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LAVANDULA VERA AND SPICA. 
(4886) TAURUS NOBILIS, Swesr Bay. 
Hub-oolighar is the Av#bic name of the. bepri 


vat 





whigh. are still used im medicine. im fueling with | 


the Gréek tiawe:Daphine corrupted inte Aokye 
ee a aoe ee ee eee TEE Re 

and Za fies, oyle, pe B26 o> OShaug hie 
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to a large size and: requires much water. 
wood is very brittle, Ib bears fruit during the 
rains, the size of a baking pear, but to deseribe 
it more accurately would be to say that it is 
from six to eight inches long, and in the thickest 
part about three inches in diameter. — It is called 
Subaltern’s butter. The outside has a dark 
evecn skin, rather thin ; and inside a soft whitish 
pulp, which may easily be divided with a spoon. 
The seed is about the size of a pigcon’s egg, 
and will grow if planted immediately. “The 
flavor of the pulp is sweeet and creamy, and 
perhaps the name of Subaltern’s butter is de- 
rived from this particular taste aud appearance. 
The Natives do not seem fond of it.—Liddell 

(4838) LAVAJALL TIMBER, short round 
logs of Timber in the Madras market from 12 to 
16 feet in length. 2 to 3} feet square. | 

(4839) LAVANDER, the name of hoary, 
narrow-leaved, fragrant bushes, with generally 
blue flowers, arranged in close terminal simple 
or branched spikes. ‘Twelve species have bec 
described, only two of which are of much Inte- 
rest, viz. the common lavender (Lavandula vera), 
and Freneh lavender (a. spice). The former yields 
the fragrant off cf Javender used du perttmery, 
(its solution in spirits of wine forming what ts 
called davender-eater,) and the latter otf of spike, 
used by painters on porcelain, and in the prepa- 
ration of varnishes for artists. [See EsskNTiaL 
Oius.] English oil of lavender is mo-t esteemed 
it is prepared chiefly at) Mitcham in Surrey, 
where the plant is extensively cultivated for the 
purpose. It is iu highest perfection when about 
a year old. At first it is nearly colourless, but 
eradually acquires a pale amber tint. Oil of spike 
is chiefly imported from the South of Europe 
— Tomlinson. 

(4840) LAVANDULA STARCILAS, (astak- 
hoodus,) is different in some botanical characters, 
in other respects nearly the same as the next. It 
is much prized as an expectorant and autispas- 
modie by the Arabs.—OSsaughuessy, page +89 
A species of Lavender flower is imported into 
Bombay from the Persian Gulf, and used medi- 
cinally by the natives of India. ‘Lhe Persaius 
term it Ossa-kuddas.—Faulkner, , | 

(4841) LAVANDULA VERA AND SPICA, 
of Decandolle. Sy#. L. Spica of Linn., anduaits 
variety. Europe. Flowers smal 
tubular, cylindrical,’ st 






la infundibuliform, pbesct abnet i 
er that the‘ calyx,’ limb ‘with five unequal 
divisions, upper lip large, obcordate, bifid, 


110) 


we 





camphor. Often. adulterated: 
{ turpentine, and of a speciés of layenger. of 
or aromatic power, though more acrid.  Lavan- 


7 (4837) LAURUS PERSEA. This tree grows: 
The 


LUills. 


small, bluish, . calyx, | plax 
reaked,: tomentose, corol- | mat 


bescent, tube rathef'long- | nity of Sidoua, near the north-west bank of the 





/-LAWSONIA. 


jlower. lip trifid, Odour, agreeable and pene- 
, |trating, taste aromiatiqg4 

volatile oil is. limp 
ish white; four. ‘pa ta 


yyid,zather hot. The 
ransparent, yellow- 
Sontain nearly two of 
ulteruted..with..the oil of 

avender of superi- 
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dula (spica) vieldan oil much used: by porcelain 
painters, and called “ oil of spike’’-— O’Shanyh- 
nessy, page 483. Wight gives Lavandula (Ch.) 


Burmannt; 1438 (Ch.) Lawil; 1439. . 

(4842) LAVANDULA VERA. 

Sitakepungerie, Dux. 

This plant neyer blossoms in the Deccan, but 
vyows to vreat perfection on the Neilgherry 
The bush there has a strong ‘aromatic 
sceut, but seldom survives more than two years. 
ls propagated by cuttings and layers, in a 
»ood rich soil.—Riddell. Lavender, ‘requires 
pot culture and careful renewing of the stock 
every season by cuttings, old plants being very 
uucertain ; should be planted in rather poor soil. 
Seeds sown at the commencement of the rains. 
—diffrey. | 

(4843) LAWANG or KULIT LAWANG. 
\Lauay, the elove bark of commerce. - Aceording 
to Crawfurd, this is the bark of the cimnamo- 
mum sinto, and takes its name from having a 


clove flavour. It is a produce of Borneo and an 
object of export to China.—Cramwfurd, page 215. 


Soe CINNAMOMUM CULILAWAN AND Laurus 
(CULILAWAN. 


(4844) LAWSONTA, a genus of plants be- 
longings to the natural order Lythracee, which, 
COMSES AY of ouly one or two species, may be 
found in? imost oriental regions in gardens or in 
field cultivation. ‘Lhe genus is characterised by 
having a 4-partite ealyx, 4 unguiculate petals, 8 
stamens, a sessile ovary, the capsule scarcely de- 
hiseeut, or rather forming a globular membrana- 
eeous 4-cclled berry, with several angular seeds 
ineach cell» It is disputed among botanists 
whether this genus consists of one or of two 
species ; in the latter case, one species being 
armed with thorns, was called Z. spinosa, and 
the other being without any, was named J. twer- 
mis, by Linnwus. De Candolle has followed 
Lamarck in uniting them together under the 
name L. a/ba, stating that when young the plant 
is unarmed, but when older becomes thorny 


from the hardening. of the smaller branches, 


The natives of North of India distinguish the 
unarmed species by the name Phoolke, or dower- 
ing Mhendee. . It is a much smaller plant, but 
flowersqmost abundantly. The thorny specics is 
called Mhendee; this, besides being a. larger 
lant, contains a greater proportion of colouring 


5 






ter, and is extensively cultivated in the vici- 
Jumna. The flowers ‘of both aré corymbose, 
white, and powerfully fragrant ; the leaves smooth, 
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LAWSONIA INERMIS. 

opposite, oval, lanceolate. To the latter. species 7 
or variety the Arabic name Hinna ‘or Henna is 
more especially appli@aW¥ivich, in many of their 
medical works, as in tht of Serapion, 13 describ- 
ed under that of Al Kanna, where it is ‘interest- 
ing to observe he quotes the description by 
Dioscorides of Kéxpos, as applicable to this plant. 
This Kupros, or. Cyprus, is ‘MaGreover supposed 
to be the Copher of Scripture. (‘ Canticl., ‘a 
12). Besides the similarity of name, uo plant 
is more likely to have been alluded to 1M 
the above passage, as no other is more highly 
estemed or more frequently employed than the 
Hinna, and it would appear to have been applied 
to the same purposes froin very remote atiquiey, 
All oriental travellers deserbe the use of this 
plant by Asiatic women in dyeing their nails aud 
the tips of their fingers, as well as the soles of 
their feet, of am orange hue with the leaves of 
the Tlinna. It is also used by the men for dye- 
ing their beards, ‘the orange colour being alter- 
wards converted to a deep black by the apphea- 
tion of indigo. ‘That this plant was siinilarly 
used from very early times is | 






ehly probable 
from the allusions to it by poets, as well as from 
some of the Egyptian mummies appearing as if 

the nails had been similarly dyed.—Lyy. Cyc. 
(4845) LAWSONTA ALBA. Lawsonta 
Ixerais. "Lhe Henna tree is) the camphire of 
the English Bible, amd the eypress shrub of 
the Greeks and Romans. “ The eypress plant.” 
says Rosenmuller, “ is held in particularly 
high esteem by the Greeks, the Arabs, and) 
the Turks; and they dhink that they make 
an agreeable present when they offer a per- 
son a posy of its flowers. In reality, 
is, as Sonnini observes, one of those whieh are 
particularly agreeable to the eve and the olfacto- 
ry organs. ‘The flowers, of which the colorme 
is so soft, spread the most delighttal fragrance to 
a great distance, apd fill with balsaune odour the 
gardens and rooms which they adorn.” Tt is ex- 
tensively cultivated by the Burmese, and hredees 
The fresh 


formed of it are common 11 Beneal. 
leaves beat up with cutechu, 
Pp es 2 1 eee ete OIE 
The fingers ends with a bright roseate hue, 
So bright that in the mirrors depth they seem 
Like tips. of coral branches i the streain.” 

This use of the leaves is as old as the Egyptian 
mummies, and’ is still practiced by Southern 
Asiatics.--Masom,. —g 

(1846). LAWSONTA 
Evy ptian Privet. = | 

Urkan, Anas. 7 te : | 4 = Tegna, Pers | 

Maritondl, Cxs6. °° y Bak ychera, SANGH 
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INERMIS. Mena. 
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Mayndie, Dux. oe Poo Natbodanie, ‘Tat, | 
Mendee, Henna, Guz. Hp. . Borunte . Chettoo, Ivenie, 


i 


Duunlacca, Man. , Tee | 
Lawsonia inermis, furnishes an important 

dye stuff, and the distilled water.of the flow- 

‘ers Ig used as a perfume. 
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this plant in the 
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ile of lead or wh 
The extract of the] 


“LEAD 0. 
flowers, leaves, and shoots isused by the ‘Hakims 
in lepra,-“@ad in obstinate ccutancous , diseases, 
half'a tea-spoonful being viven twice in 24 Iieuy's- 
The Mahomedanwouren ie: India.age the elioats 
for dyeingthe naits.red, aud. the/same. practice 
prevails in Arabia Mhd Barbary. Tneall these 
countries the manes and tails «of the-horses are 
stained vedan the sa ine. manner, +O’ Shanghacsiy. 
Lowsonia inennis, Eastern privet. foriys. . a: dine 
hedee and perfumes the nit, with a delicious fra- 
vance. ‘The leaf, triturated with vice gruel, or 
water is used in staining the nails, paling of the 
hands and soles of the feet, of a red colour. Myr. 
Faulkner says, a reddish brown substantive dye, 38 
procured from the leaves of the Egyptian Privet 
i Laesonia inermis). ‘Che Mohomedans in) Lodia, 
Persia, Arabia and other countries, use the shoots 
for dyeing the nails, tips of the fingers ail toes, 
and pals of the hand, red. 


It is employed in the 
Rast for dyeing ordinary stull 





or 


sand the extract 
of the flowers, leaves, and shoots, is used by the 
hakeems in lepra, aud in obstinate cutancous 
diseases. — Liakuer.  Uspund the seeds of the 
Mayndee are burnt as a charm with benjamin or 
with mustard sced and Patehonli (Poxostemon 
Patchouli). [tis a hedyve plant, resembling the 
Knelish privet, the wood strong and suited for 
tool handles, tent pegs, &e., the leaves vield the 
dye used by the natives. lord. Gard. 33. HENNA 
Liresoni inerntis) AS aM important dye-stuff, and 
the distilled water of the flowers Is used asa per- 
‘ame. ‘Lhe Mahomedan women in Lidia use the 
shoots for dvemg their nails red, and the same 
yractice prevails in Srabia. In these countries 
tails of (he horses are stained red 
sane manner. — Simmonds. 

Saturn of the 


cbS47) LEAD. PLUMBUM. 


Adchenusts. 
Sheesh, Dux. ' Surb, PERS, 

| Olow, Pow. 

1 Chambo, Pore. 
Swinetz, Bus. 
Sisaka, SANS. 
Plomo, Sv. 
een, ‘PAM. 


Annk, Awad. 

Lith yen, OMEN. 

Joood, Loot, Der. 

Plomb. Fie. 

Bley, Bei GER. 

Seesa, GUZ. SURESH, 

Piembo, Pr. Sheshinn, Pkt. 

Phunubun, Das. Yemettain, MAL 

A soft and flexible metal, of a pale livid grpy 

colour, easily malleable, but slightly tenaccous, 
and not sonorous. It is of common and exten- 
sive use in the arts. Alloyed with tin in diller- 
ent proportions, iL forms solder aud pewter; aud 
with antimony il constitutes dype metal, Vom- 
bined with oxygen, it forms nassicol, a protoxide 
of a pale yellow: colour ; Litharge, also 0 scinl- 
crystalline. protoxide, obtained. in separating sil- 
ver from lead ores, enters’ lay ely into ..the cout- 
position of.: flings s lane.; siding OF yed lead, a 
duetoxide; extensively ned ‘as A paint, and also 
anvtactare of flinkaglase 5 the: Carbonate 
jie lead, is a dense white powder, 
commonly employed as a pigment ; the chromate 
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of leady.of a, beautiful silane aaah is algo much | 
mul. the. acelatet pr sugar: 
of ‘dead, is. auployed. for. yarlous.. par poses. — 
Lead:(Pb==J4 4) is-one 


used Aa pigment ; 


]; Ve ‘atonstun. be Seely HALA hha Is. 
of the . most. anciently.. known. of, the. 4 ey 





Ié.is, found chiefly. vag Sulphuret or, Galena,. 
but. a. little in. a. metallic , state also, #8. au 
oxide, and. combined, with several acids.—Rayle. 
At. Dessouly in:-higher Jlindoostan about. fif- 
ty-five. coss cast, of | Sirinagur, there is a lead 
mine of cousiderable value, Worked by the Rajah, 
and Captain Turner lforins us, that at a place 
situated nearly two days journey from Tessoo- 
lumboo, in Thibet, there is one which much re- 
sembles some of those in Derbyshire in) which 
the lead is mineralized by Sulphur. In lower 
India, this metal has been found at Jungum- 
rauzpillay, in the Cumbam District, in coin- 
bination as far with varying proportions, of 
Iron, Antimony, Silver, Sulphur, Argil, and 
Silex. ‘The. greater part of the lead however 
that is met with in the Pentosula comes from 
Siam, from Araccan and occasionally from the 
Burmah dominions. It is also a product of 
Omen in Arabia, but Dr. Ainshe was not aware 
that it is exported from that country.-—/ius. 
Met. Med. ». 56. Galena or sulphuret of lead. 
A rich ore of lead from Martaban containing silver 
has already been noticed. Another locality from 
which Galena is exhibited is the Dhoue ‘Talook 
Kurnool, from which Galena in very large blocks 
has been obtained ; one piece measured about 18 
iuehes in diameter aud welghed upwards of 38 
Cwt. This ore was carefully tested by Dr. 
Scott some vears ago, and was then found to 
contain from 52) to 10 per ecut. of lead but no 
silver; some of the last consignments are found 
to be rich in silver: It was ‘also pe ¥ the 
Mint and yiclds a darge per centage Lead. 
It has been used for some years at the Maia: 
School of Arts for glazing Pottery, and an- 
swers we'l for that purpose, though it is found | 
to succeed better when reduced to the form of 
ininium, and then ground with Pelspar and an 
Alkali. The raw galena only answers for the 
softest and commonest elazes, and the per een- 
tave of impurities mixed with this description, 
varies so considerably, that it has beeu found 
safer to reduce it from the state of Sulphuret to 
that of aw oxide before applying it to the wares. 
Much of the Pottery from the School of Arts 
has-been ylazed with this Galena in different 
states, Galena is also known to occur at the 
Neilgherics and in two parts of the Cuddapah 
‘District. A good sample is exhibited amongst 
the Chemical substagces,. from. dyderabad, as 
Soorma; but this appéars to have been: purchas- 
ed in the Bazaar, Lead. containing silver. —— The 
limestoue of the Burmese, Provinces . probably 






contains large quantities | of. lead... In the valley 
of the, Salwen, there.is a rich vein of argentifer- 


“ous galena, which is reported to appear on the 


etula. 








surface... 


LEAD, SEMIVIRIFIED OXIDE, 
A, apecimen that Dr. Morton sent to 


Eugland for analysis, ;,,Avas.. said to be a very 
valuable: Mineral, aie aiestined: to make a fortune 





for some. one.) "Professor. Mitehell in the cer- 
tificate that he. furnished Dr. ane of the 





aaly, S18, Says ; « Oe Tt cautunis. ve ae pent Sao 


Lead, Lime,’ ee ee 

. 9 ty . a J. : +c ied 
Sulphur, “Mares, se tarbonic Acid 
Gold, (traces) Biliey, 20k we Mm 


Tt is a sulphurct of lead or galena. ‘The quanti- 
ty of lead and silver appears to be considerable, 
but there was not sufficient: of the mineral to es- 
timate either.” The ore is seen in the limestone 
preci-cly as galena is found in’ the limestone of 
the Mississipi, one of the richest known deposits 
of Iead in the world. Mar. O’ Reiley states. that 
the carbonate of lead exi8ts near the head waters 
of the Honngdaran.—Mason. The Galena of 
Jungumrazpilly ucar Cuddapah, of which a fine 
specinen was shown at the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855, has only been procured in’ small quan- ° 
tities through Capt. pene it has been ex- 
amined by Dr. Scott.—dAd. B.S. RB. 


(4384S) LEAD BLACK : PLOMB AGO. Is said 
to be oceasionally sold for autimony in the bazars, 
it is found in Ceylon and Travancore also in 
the Norther Circar mountains in the Vizagapa- 
tam district, though Tam not aware of any hav- 
ine found its way into the market, but I uwnder- 
stand it has heen procured thence by the propric- 
tors of the Bimlipatam sugar works for use in 
machinery. | have had some from Bangalore of 
cood quality for common purposes, itis found 
in fhe hill on which Capt. Orr’s house stands.— 
Rohde, ALSS. 

(4849) LEAD, SEMIVITRIFLED OXIDE. 
Liruanrce, Phonbi Oxydum Semivitream) L. D 
Moordarasingy, ‘Pes. 
Litharevrum, ExG. Protoxide de Plomb. 
Oxide of Lead, fused. Blet-oxyd, Gur, 

This Oxide of Lead (PbO==112) was known 
to the ancients, beme casily produced when imelt- 
ed. Lead continues to be exposed toa current of 
heated air. ‘The surface of the metal becomes 
rapidly covered witha sealy powder of a Sulphur- 
yellow colour, which is the Protoxide of Lead, 
and which, bein skimmed off, is known in 
commerce by the name of Aassicot. When 
the heat is continued toa bright red, some 
metallic Lead is separated, the Oxide is fused, 
though imperfeetly, and on cooling becomes 
an aggregated mass, which readily separates 
into crystalline scales, of a greyish-red colour 
‘These form the Litharge of commerce, which 
varies, ‘in colour, and is. calléd Gold Lith- 


Litharze, Fr. 


arge when. of a red colour, owing to the presence 
of a little Red Icad, but Silver Litharge when 
lighter coloured. 


These are frequettly obtained 
inthe process of refining Gold and’ Silver by 


means of Lead, and in separating'the Silver from 
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Areeitiferoas Lead. . ‘The Litharge of commerce | le Ti 
| oeees. Goat sete, 


is liable'to” contain’ a 1) le bron, algo © x a he 





Carb. Lead, Sittea; and Sther-cartlis. Littharge, 
like ‘the ‘other preparations of, Lead wilt oatiect 


those exposediite its influences ditt it is-only hd 
ployed Pharmaceutically; ws for making Diacetate 
of Lead, and by :combining with oil to form the 
Lead Plaster, which 1s the basis of several others. 
—Royle. At is used as a drier in painting but 
seldom the Red lead being preferred by moochies, 
it is however suitable for rendering oil drying for 
varnishes. —Kohde A558. 

(4850) LEAD, RED: Minium. 

Yerra Sindvorum, ‘Thr | Gunga Sindooram 
_ Is used both as a pigment and drier by Moo- 
chies : it is not inanufactured in India. — Lohde 
HEE, ee or . 
(4851) LEAD, WHITE. 
oe Safeda, ‘Tet. 7 

‘Imported as a paint, when exposed as such it 
rapidly <lecomposes the oil with which it is iix- 
ed, Oxides of lead should be avoided in all out- 
side work in India.—Ztodde MSS. 

(4852) LEAD WORT Piumpacryce, 
Plumbago. Red colored, Blue, White. The white 
flowered grows wild. —Auddeld. 

(4853) LEATHER. 

Lader, Dan. Cojo, It, 

Corian, Lat. 
Chetan, PRRs. 


Leder, Dr. 
Cuir, Fr. 


Leder, GER. Kosha, Kus. 
Charmo, Chumra, Guz. Cuero, Se. 
HINb. Jaader, Sw. 





The skins of varions quadrupeds dressed ina 
particular manner for the use of manufacturers. 
Yor converting skins into leather,different process- 
¢s are followed, according to the nature and kind 
of article required ,as tanned leather, salted leather, 
&e.- Foulkner. Leather is a chemical art with which 
the Hindoos have long been acquainted, though 
it is doubtful whether they ever made leather of 
very superior quality ; but the arts is” practised 
in native states where it is not likely to have 
heen introduced by European influcnce, as for 
§nstance, in Cashmere and in Cutch, whence we 
have had skins dyed of different colours. But 
leather of very excellent quality has been sent 
from ‘¢he’Government farm at oonsoor in My- 

sore, likewise from Calcutta by the Messrs. Teil. 
‘The native ‘shields are, however, not to be sur- 
passed. — Royle Arts Sc. of India, puge 484. The 
inanufacture of leather in the Madras Presidency, 
is by no means go thriving as it might be, consi- 
dering the great abundance of ‘Tanning materi- 
als at command. * ‘This as: probably owing to the 
“very low rank of the Artisans, (Chuchlers or 
Mhumariallas,) for the , 
is well understood and suecgssfully practised by 
~ the European tanners at Pondicherry, Hoonsoor, 
» ,Guntoor, Bangalore and Madras, the leather 
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art of leather production | anne 
nations of Hivits, Kips, and Sxins. From these 
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datioh weed andere genrérally procurtble, 
fey Gouly’ dressed, as-anny “beireddily 





eke from > the “excellant description”. of 
~ process given by-MEisRolidie? which 
accompnined the consigninent of feather: ‘from 
(tuntoor : indeed, curryingythe leather: being the 
province of the shoemaker’s wife, while manufac- 
turing it for the market belongs to the husband, 
inferiority of indian leather may be aseribed to 
want of skill on the part of the currier, and from 
the use of quicklime. It is generally acknowledg- 
ed that there is no better tanning materal than 
Oak bark—but it has been shown in the class 
of Leather (including saddlery and harness)that 
similar substances, if treated with care and skill, 
may be employed with great success, as for in- 
stanee, Divi Divi Catechn, Tanghedu Bark, &c., 
these produce their effects more rapidly, and the 
leather so manufactured is said to be nearly as 
durable. —AL EB. J. R. Leather isa chemical com- 
bination of skin with the astringent vegetable prin- 
ciple called ¢annin or fannic acid, The manufacture 
in Great Britain ranks next In importance — to 
that of cotton and of wool, and is probably equal 
to that of iron. ‘There is a large and constant 
demand for leather as an article of clothing: it 
enters into the construction of various engines 
aud machines ; supplies harness to our horses, 
linings to our carriages, and covers to our books. 
For all the varied purposes to which leather is 
applied, it is well adapted, and it was probably 
at the earliest period of man’s history that an 
art so necessary to his comfort and welfare be- 
came known. ‘The skins of animals taken in the 
chase are in their fresh state tough, flexible, and 
elastic, and seem, at first view, to be well adapt- 
ed for clothing ; but in drying they shrink, be- 
come horny, pervious to water, and, on exposui¢ 
to moisture, putrid and offensive. But af the 
skin be separated from fleshy and fatty matters, 
and then be put into a solution of certain vege- 
tables containing tannin, which abound in alinost 
every country, the skin separates the whole of 
the tannin from the liquid, and becomes. hard, 
insoluble in water, almost impenetrable by it, 
aud incapable of putrefaction. The subsequent 
operation of currying renders it pliable and more 
waterproof. Similar but. Jess decided changes 
are produced upon the skin by impregnating it 
with alum, and also with oil or grease. The ob- 
ject of these processes being to render. soff..and 
flexible that which would otherwise be hard. and 
unyielding, the skin thus transformed was: called 














by our Sajgan ancestors lith, lithe, or lither, 
oe, -wyeldiny ‘3; Whence our 


andthe French 
Latin, tanare.. All 
“under the denomi- 
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there are varidus kitids of leather tanned in Eng- 
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land: Ist. Butts-and. Bheks : these. arg selected 
from ‘the stoutest and lenviest: axhideg.' The butt 
is-formed by cutting off the skin of the head -for 
glue ; also the cheeks, tlie shoulder, antl-a’ strip 


of: the belly on each side. Tn the back, the:cheeks 






and belly are cut, off; ltt the shoulder j is retained. 


9nd. Hides consist of cow-hides; or the: lighter 
ox ‘hides ; they” are the same as dutés: witly the 
bellies ‘on. “Hides are sometimes tanned whole. 


and are struck ‘for sole Jéather, in’ which ease- 


they ave called-erop hides. 3d. Shits: these are 
used for all the lighter kinds of. leather. ‘The 
‘hides of South America are in high repute ; they 
are the produce of the half-wild cattle which prls- 
tare on the wide plains betwee Buenos Ayres 
and the Andes: ILides are also imported from 
varibus parts-of Kurope, as also from Morocco, 
the Cape of Good Lope, and other places. They 
are imported dry or sailed. ‘The following 
were the imports into the Cuited Kingdom for 
the years 1859 and IS51: 


River Plate §> Rio Grande. Kust India Tlorse 

3 Dry Salted. Nips. Jlides. 

r 1850, po 520 6: 30400 1,606,589 231 510 
1851,... ...62,6L0 runs! 2252, FOO T40,GL0 


The JDudé or back of the ox-hide forms the 
stoutest and heaviest Jeather, such as is used for 
the soles of boots and shoes; for most parts of 
harness and saddlery, for Jeather trunks and 
buckets, hose for fire-engines, pump-valves, sol- | 
ders’ belies and gloves for cavalry. 


Bull-hide is thicker, stronger, and coarser in its 
erain than cow-hide. The hide of the dud/ock is 
intermediate between the two.  Culves’-shkin is 
thinner than ecow’s, but thicker than most other 
skins. It is tanned for the bookbinder s but the 
vreater part of the supply is tanned aad curried 
for the upper part of shoes and boots. 

Sheep-sking are supplied chietly by the home 

markets, but many thousands are imported from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and are considered to 
be superior to those of Kuglish growth: they are 
distinguished by the greater width of the skin 
that covers the tail. “They are simply tanned, 
and employed for various purposes for which a 
thin, cheap leather is required ; such as for com- 
mon book-binding, leathering for common bel- 
lows, whip-lashes, bags, aprons, &e. Sheep-skins 
also form the cheaper kinds of washleather for 
breeches, gloves, and under-wuistcoats ; as also 
coloured and dyed leathers, and mock-moroceo, 
used for women’s shoes, for covering wr iung-ta- 
‘bles, stools, chairs and sofas, lining carriages, &c. 

_ Lamb. skins are chiefly of home “produce ; ; they 
are also imported from the north of Italy, Sicily, 





and Spain, «'Ihey are dressed _white, 9 poloured 
for gloves. . ‘The: skins. of goats ant xids form |; 4 
the. best. kinds of light leather. ~The chief supply | ay 


of thé best’ kid-skins is ‘from: Switzei land and | 


Tuscany, . whence. ‘they: are, ‘shipped, cchiefty . aed 


| Leghorn. © ¢ 


- Goat-akii: are > pny obtained fom ‘the a 
| L105, 


i. 


fare really made of lamb-skin. 
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coast of Barbary ‘and the Cape. of Good Tope. 
Uhey form the: best dyed: morocco of all colours. 
Kid-skins. supply the finest white and coloured 


leather for gloves and: ladies’ shoes. 


Deer-skins, —are, to some extent; supplied 
Wy our parks ; but the chief: ‘supply i is-fiom New 
“ork and New Orleans ;°a° tew are sent form 
Canada, and some from India.” | Autelope-shins 
from the Cape of Good Hope are of good quality. 
Deer-sktns are all shamoyed, or dressed ‘iit vil, 
chiefly for riding-breeches. Shamoyed' Jeather, 
of she ep, Lot, and deer-skins, was. formetly a 


luerative branch of the leather - trade’ of (Creat — 


Britain. ‘This kind of leather was employed 
chicfly for breeches, white or dyed, worn. by 
persons who rode much on horseback. The Eng- 
lish shamoyed leather was so much esteemed, 
that if was not only worn by their own cavalr v; 
but by that of Prussia, Austria, and most of tlre 
German states. During the Peninsular war, 


~~ 


however, it was noticed by the British command-_ 


er that in wet weather the leathern garments 
fitted close to the skin, and were long i in dry- 
ing, so that the men were liable to colds, rheu- 
matism, and other complaints arising from this 
cause. Woollen cloth was therefore substituted, 
uid the example being speedily followed by 
Anstria and Prussia, this branch of the leather 
trade speedily declined. 

Horse-hide,—is tanned and curried for harness 
are for collars, &c. It has of late years been 
substituted for seal-skin, but does not produce 
so eood a iather. Enamelled horse- hide, split. 
or shaved thin, is used for ladies’ shoes, in imi- 
tation of seal. 

Doz skin,—is thin, but tough, and aankes 
vood leather. ‘The supply is limited to this 
country, but has fallen off of late years; horse- 
leather taking its place for thin dress-shoes. But 
most of the dog- shin gloves, as they are called, 
Seal-shin makes 
a valuable leather, but a large proportion of the 
supply of seal-skins is used as fur for covering 
Caps. 

Hog- skin, - ~attords a thin, porous leather, 
which ts nsed for covering the seats of saddles. 
‘Che common custom of “cooking pork with the 
skin on greatly limits the supply, which is chiefly 
from Scotland and Yorkshire. The following 
selection from the Prices Current,” contained 
in the circular of Messrs. W. 'T. Goad and f 
of Mark Lane, forms a zood illustration of the 


wo’, 


extent and variety of the trade in hides and 





skins :— . 

Ox anp Cow-ITipeEs. — Os 
| Buey Qs Ayres and Monte Video : eel Reina. 
‘ Dry ae Weight. “Date free. 
0 Best hoavy, 2932 Ibs. at pee! Tbe L— 

an “onion do. 30-34 | ioe. | aed eat 
‘Best light, . 21—24, eo a cad bb-—6 
Bulls... .. 88—42 ote a — 4) 
» Salted Hicay OX,.. sie teaaaeveen ences 34-4 
tr 5 


















LE. ATHE R. : LE An HER. 
Rio Gr ande and Tio Janeiro :— te | Bilboa Lamb. seb per 1a 10-7 4 
DY | | Weight. © es wae f ree. | 8 anaes ait mies — oy Me Ye Was 
8d sort. is 20-80 | — es Buenoa RY " 68 { sii aes “aca 
Gaited COW Seon eke 3 32 | Goat Lasboi..ecey 


Dry—Ist. sort” a4 —80. 
Brazil: 
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Dry Salted se Suet desis aul es wanna a Middings & small ye y 
Wet Salted sso. serge seco ste nence eee 28-81} 0 Large pups. Sates” “age OS 
Cape: i Newfoundland... ,, 0 { 
Dry. C. sshuinds caiiaveules e-aaeeeas reese eae eo Greenlaud,.......0 5, 07 z 
Saited ia fegeceeenene 5S weuee: —4i a JTIonsERAIR. © 7” | a 
_ Kips and Skins..........ccceesesee ces 4 OD | Long Combed, Buenos 3. a 8." 
New South Wales :-— | Ayres clean,....... perlbs 1 9— 2 3" 
Snllecs: ics cbasativeauntoen guiisaee. eye Tails rough, TBuenos - ee ee 
North Simerican:— | | AVTES wcceseeee cee eee 39 010 — 2* 0. 
SallCd ai, dvaviseersedseuetbasgesmaseasees, fat a | Good ii GGliscc- ase 0 9t— 0 101 
Wrest India -~— air mixed . aici ty 0 %— yo 8h . 
Drv... ace culSoadycd aici weocereee Sy — He | Common and short . ag 0 6— 0: TH 
East India -— ‘Ox & Cow, on the aia v 0 7—0 4 
Dry ALLOK co cosa iweauuee eo nn eer 3 —-81° Jittoclean and free of — ,, OO 8 ORS 
Brined .......000806 vececceteceteceece oe OF 72) Russian long combed. 5, 9 0—2 2 
Buffaloes.........-.. pie ar ASe WOE Renee ae 91 ef 9 «| quality... we re 0 9 -— 0:10" 
IlorsK-Hipes. | SHOT: 0 agurwecnes: 9s 0 6—0 7 
D HCHOS Ayres : _— | Horns. ; | - 
Bie es thsieamenient sveee per hide 48.638. , Cape vescescee oe cenere per 123 48 0 -—36 9 
Rio Grande 5a. BB Ayres, ML Video, & < ge 
| German —dry MoseGeeeeuneaee: ie ts—3s. Tio J. Ox... sae ig 9 0 —45 OF 
Aussian.... jes veeecee Baewees 9 43,—3s. | Small Ox and Cow... ‘3 12 0 —24 0 
| K1ps- Dry. Bulfalo oo. ......e.08- Perewt. 16 0 —38' 0 
Dnenos ae Saaweobicnsa PO LOR 1 SIA DER deunt castes ausvee 35 4 O —35°0 
ASVICAN, 60. PrerrT Ter? Cre a EEE 9 3 a= (; | Tips — Bue 105 Ayres.. - 18 0 9) ” 0 
P. bershurg, 8-— 9 Ws... on s}—9 | North American. —,, 18 0 —20 0 
99 LO 12 gg creer eee os $1 —82 | Buffalo.....e.eee) os 17 O —22 0 
CAMO cc serececcrece: eee ee ee os 41-—6 | RonNES. £ ¢. d. £8. ad. 
Aloqadore ...ceccoscee sesececeeess 93 31—5!! River Ph: AtCsc ees ceeee per ton 4 10 9--6.10 0 
SKINS. sd. 8. d. Feaetable Substances used in Tanning.—The 
Nuttia.scccssse cocecerscsesseee per doz. 10 0-15 0 | tannin or tannic acid of different vegetables does 
Chiuchilias- se secteee ties 7 0-52 0} not appear tobe the same astringent substance. 
Abeer, Byenos Ayres large red. per rskin.} O- 2 01 The differences between tannins from different 
small thin... 0 6- 0 9! sources are small, and are chiefly interesting to 
Vi icuna, Buenos Ayres and the chemist. There are, however, certain broad 
West: Coast. ...sseeeree oe 2 6- 5 0 | features which are alike in all. Tannin is cha- 
Sheep —Mogadore .. seoteoe Per doz. 15 0-22 0. yacterised by an astritigent taste, and by its 
Buenos Ay res...0... 5, . 10 0-18 9! bluish-black or dark-gteen precipitates: “from 
“T rieste. vegyees evereos 99 10 0 15 9 | aqneous solutions, by the solution of salts of the 
usta... cece 9, 16 0-18 0 | peroxide of iron: it also affords a dirty-white or 
: Capeseerecercees os $3 12 0- 28 0 : brown precipitate with a solution of gelatine. ‘A 
Ilalian Kid .....+.. a 120 6 0 0— 8 10 0 i solution of protosulphate of iron does not ‘pte- 
‘Lamb ias we oy = 4 10 0-— 6 50 cipitate a solution of tannin, until, ‘by exposure 
Ankona Kid... bed 39 7 00— 8 19 OF to the air, oxygen 13 absorbed, and & peroxide of 
Lamb. ...... >» 5 0 O— G6 15 0} ironis formed. This change, however; ‘is very’ 
Tuscan Kid. ..seres — »  § 0 0-10 10 0} rapid. If cold aqneous solutions” of tannin and 
Lamb... 8 3) 5 10 0— 9 10 0| animal gelatine (such as glue, size, ‘Or isingl 
‘Naples Kid 9» £10 100 be mixed, nf seer proportigns, Voth ate row 
Sicily Hid. oaserare egw, 8 OF, eatin : it containe abe oes te weight of tannith. 
ese a Ne J —8l. i heat bea by Teak; or tt | ria “he Th ‘excess, the 
Trieste Kid.....-0080 0 §. 0; 7 e fovins;” on ing; h viscid, elastic 
— Lantbe a “0: thous, ‘Tannin is most 
‘Bilboa Kids 0 ure state from ell 
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nuts. at iad DiiIss,, be. pparsely. powdered, aud 
plaped vain. ..a- glass | percolator, .. al ©, ‘bottom 
of. which,. is, ' plugged with cotton... "Gallic ‘acid 


exists 4, ready, formed in “gall-nufs, sumadh, 
mango-seails, divi, yalonia, - tea, "ee, aud: i 
probably formed in all cases fiom 
composition.of: taunin. It i is not so soluble i in 
cold water as.tannin,gbut is very soluble in hot. 
Wt does not combine with gelatine or gelatinous 
tissties as tannin does, aud hence is little or no 
use tothe tanner, ‘The tannin of gall-nut and 
siunach is more liable to pass into Gallic acid 
than any other description of tannin. This 
change in the case of gull-nuts, and pr obably, 
also, in other cases, is expedited by the contact 
of tee insoluble vegetable matters w hich remain 
after the taunin is extracted. Pyroligneous acid 
retards the decomposition of tannin, while tar- 






taric, malic, and vegetable acids in general, 
aecelerate it. Simieli is peculiarly lable to 


fermentation, probably in’ consequence of the 
walic acid present inthe leaves.  Ilence it is of 
vreat importance to the tanner to become acquaint- 7 
ed with the circumstances which favour the couver- 
sion of tannin into Gallic acid; and to avoid them 
if possible, for this is a positive source of loss. 
In the spent or waste tan liquors there is a 
considerable proportion of Gallic acid. ‘There 
is an opinion among tanners, that the presence 
of wallic acid is useful ; and when hides have 
been cleansed with lime- wate r, they are left fora 
tine in the waste liquor, the gallie acid of which 
is said to expand the hides, and facilitate the 
penetration of the solution of tan, when the hide 
is transferred to a stronger liquor. Now, as al- 
mostany other acid would answer this purpose 
(indeed water soured with sulphuric acid is so 
usec), it certainly does appear to be a circuitous 
as well as costly method:of vetting an acid by 
the. decomposition of tannin, Oak-bark is the most 
important tauuing material in common use. [Sce 
Bank.) It must ‘be stripped in spring, for it then 
contains more tanniv than bark cut bi autiunin, 
and this again more than that which is taken in 
winter. The trees are felled about May : 
sqime cases, a small quantity is cut down about 
two uronths later this i is called metdscommer bark, 
but it is now seldum seen in the market. The 
quantity of tannin is considered by tanuers to be 
in proportion.to the freedom with which the sap 
flows af the time of stripping, aud to the facility 
with which the bark is removed. Bark w hich 
die ‘he appearance of having beeu removed with 

iculty, fetches a lower price than that which 
appens, te have cone off with ease. | The richest 
bark is obtained 3 in the warmest. spring, 
the, sap.ismost abundant. A few days of, a8 





previous to the. felling and. atrippiug reduce the | 
The bark of cop. 


| contains more tan 
than. younger trees, and these move than old’ cones. 
According to Stenhouse, the tannin of oak-bark | 


proportion of tanuin “aud uy 
- pice trees about 12 years ok 


the ie | 


for then 


| 
| 








but in| or 30 feet. 





of.a brown or deep brownish red ‘colour. 





tat HER, 


when subject. to. destructive. distillation does not 
afford pyrogallic acid, as the . Janninaef ¢ : 
does: hence the tanniaof “bark is probably not 





| identical with that of galls. ‘Oak bark contains 


from 5 5°6 to 6:0 per cent.’ of tannin, and. i i. this as 
in other astringent barks the ténnin is contained 
solely in the inuer white layers next the alburnuu, 
the middle coloured portion containing, ost of, 
the extractive matters, and thé epidermis or. €x- 
terior but little extractive and no tannin. From 
+ to 6 lbs. of oak-bark are required for the pro- 
duction of 1 tb. of leather. Leather tanned with 
oak-bark is considered superior to that made with 
any other tanning imaterial, but the process is 
slower. ‘Ihe price of good E nglish oak-bark per 
load of 45 ewt. delivered itt ‘London , in, Jane 
1852, varied from 12/. to 132 10s. When the 
bark has been stripped, the long pieces are set 
up on cnd (stacked) to dry. Ip the present. year, 
1852, after the stacking, a suecession -of three 
weeks’ rain greatly deteriorated the bark, by washi- 
ing out a portion of the tannin. Swwack’ is used 
in the manufacture of the lighter and finer kinds 
of leather. 1t consists of the powder of the leaves 
and voung branches of shrubs growing in the 
south of Kurope and known to botanists as Rhus. 
colinus, Venus sumach, or the wild olive ; 2hwe 
coriuria, hide or elm-leaved sumach. ‘The 
former is used most extensively by the dver and 
calico printer ; the latter by the tamer. Of late 
years sumach leaves have “been imported entire 
in consequence of the adulteration which formerly 
prevailed. [ts per-centage of tannin had been 
found to vary froin 16-4 and 16°2 in Malaga ancl 
Sicilian specimens, to 10, and 5 in Virginia and 
Carolina. sumach. The tannin appears to be 
identical with that of galls, and a good deal of © 
vallic acid exists ready formed in sumach. 
When nixed with water it 1s more apt to ferment 
than any other tanning material. ‘The price of 
Sicilian sumach in June 1832 was from 14s. Hd.to 
16s. per cwl. Leet or dive diet is the pod of a 
leguminous shrub, Cesalpinta coriaria, anative of 
South Ameriea. and growing to the height of 20 
[tis imported into Great Britain 
from the West Indias and from various parts of 
the north coast of South America, The pods 
are of a dark brown colour, about 3 inches 
long, but curled up as if by heat in drying, 
The whole of the tannin exists in the rind 
below the epidermis; the taste Is highly as- 
tringent and bitter, but the inner skin w ‘hich 
encloses a few flat secils, is nearly tasteless. 
Divi coutains a considerable quantity of. tannin, 
and also a inucilaginous substance which prevents: 
its being used in dyeing and calico printing. At 
soon. fermen. when mixed with water... « The. lea- 
ther made by means of diviis very. poroits, and is 
The 
colouring | matter is produced somewhat suddenly : 
aml appears to be the result of fermentation. - If 
air he excluded the colour is wot produced and 
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\ | LEA THER, 


‘the leather 3 is. equally. good. The 
‘8/. to 92. 7M ton, | 
- Pulonia consists of. the goora-eups “of Que 


price. cis, from 


Al oo uy A # rie 





cus Atyilops; or prickly cupped ouk, : grow- ) 


4uy in the Morea. As soon as the avorne ‘are 
gathered they are. partially dried, ‘and: con- 
veyed by niules to Symrna_ for ‘shipment. 

‘Vhere are here stored in warehouses: for some 
mouths, in layers‘of from 3 to 5 feet in thick- 
- ness. ‘The cups undergoa slight fermentation. 

and in drying, the long spreading scales which 

confined the acorn contract, and allow the acorn 
to fallfrom the cup. . The acorns which contain 
no tannin are separated from the cups, and 
those of the latter which are damaged are also 
pickeal oot. The diameter of the enps including 
the senles is a little under 2 inches. A siall kind 
of valonia, canata, bears a gher price than the | 
common : it is somewhat richer in tannin, and is 
chiefly used by the silk dyers. Good valonia is 
thick, full grown, and bright in colour. — If ex- 
posed to rain after being eathored the cups lose 
a portion of their tannin and become of a deeper | 
colour. About 2 lbs. of vatonia are required for 
the production of 1 Ib. of leather, which is sid 
to be less permeable to water than that made: 
wath oak-bark, and so heavy as to make 


‘ed ‘in: ry thin 
a convent ratte 1 
| to run: ‘over. the: floor, ‘and “be 








Pand of a dark 
Peoloured 
I leather 


; i. 





LEATERRG ne a 


clnyer. omen fogr ‘or! shelf, AG. 
4 i dtaston >: OR. apy 


an 







powder: ° ‘When the mass'ts: becoue’ stiff: irys 
ing, itis cat-up into smelt HRs : anch dr ied | in. 
the stn. “Both kinds of:-catech scontain‘a bout 
half their weieht of: tannin, | whic “differs tram 
that of galls in affording olwe'green precipitates: 
with salts of iron, and yielding no -pyrogatlic 
acid on ficskiielive distillation. The ‘timnmeof 
eatechu is soluble in cold water.  Catechu&also 
affords a peculiar principle, which has been 
named eadechin and-eatechuic acid, which 4s not 
soluble in cold water, but slightly so in the solt- 
tion of the tannin of entecliu,  Cateelut is exten- 
sively used) in Tndta tanning, and of late years 


has also been mueh used in’ this country. lt 
tans the skins with great rapidity, but the, 
leather is) light, sponev, permeable tor water, 


reddish fawn colour, The Highit- 

vartety of eatechu produces a softer 
than that tanned with euteh. Cae 
techu produces but little of the deposit of loom 
whieh ts vielded by oak-bark, valonia, and ilivi. 
A pound of cate ‘chu is said) to be. sufficient for 
the production of about a pound of leather,  Ca- 


vitlousa | techie is used by calico printers, to pr odutce a fast 


the cheapest of all tanning materials, exce pt cate-| bronze on cotton fabrics. 


ehu or terra. 
may be used. with good effect. 


—Catechu, cutch, lerra japouicw and feria, are. 


inspissated aqueous extracts from the bark, wood, | 
and probably the leaves of the .fcacia catechu 
and Uucaria gambir. In conmerce, thie 
sorts are known as Oufechu, or Ganibier 

Cutch. Most of the catechu from Boutbay 1s 


said to be from the former tree, and that from | whieh ts used in Lidia for dvcife vellow. 


Bengal from the latter. Bombay catechu cr 
eutch is the richer in tannin; it is of a dark 
brownish red colour, internally as wel] as exter- 
nally, and of specific 2 oravity 1: 38. Beneal eate- 
chu or terra is of a light brown colour internally ; 
its specific gravity is “1-28. Both are astringent | 
and. bitter, leaving a sweetish taste on the palate. 
Catechu is safd to be prepared by felling the tree, 
cutting it up into small pieces, 


A aixture ‘of valomia and oak-bark | 


two) 
and | whole of the astringent matter, 


and Loiling cca: i tralia and New Zealand. 


Myrobatans.—Vhe substance known by this 
name isthe fruit of several Kast ‘Indian trees, 
hand is uscd in India asa substitute for galls. 
When ripe, the fruit is pear-shaped, deeply wrin- 
kled. and of a brownish yellow colour: It weighs 
from 70 to 100 erains. The husk contains the - 
song mucilage, 
substance, 
The 
hhttsk is usually separated by bruising the nat, 
Which it eneloses. ‘The tanmin of niyrobalans 
differs slightly froin that of galls. Gallic acid is 
also present ino rather large proportion. The 
price of myrobalans in June 1852 was quoted 
hat from 52. to LO/. per ton. oe 

Mimosa or Wallle-bark, is procured from dif- 
| ferent species of inimosa, which grow ain Aus- 
lt is sometimes. im- 


aud a brownish  vellow colouring 


water in a narrow mouthed vessel until only one- | ported inthe form of fluid extract, as well as 


half of the original “bulk of liquid remains. 

solution is then transferred to a wide earthen 
vesse 
Inspiss@tion is completed by exposure tothe sun 
with ockasional stirring. Before the extract is quite 
dry it is placed in cloths, strewed over with the 
ashes @: cow-~lung, cut into small lumpsand again 
exposed to the sun. Mr. Parnell remarks that thc 
appearance of the dark-colotired variety, or cuteh, 









answers better to the description of this mode of 


| preparation than that of the lig Lt-coloured variety. 
This, which is more pulvernlent, than the former, 


As‘said to be prepared by mixing: ‘the coneentrat- 


ed decoction of the tree with a palverulent  sub- 
The powder is dispos- land gives a dark colour to the leather. 


stance resembling starch. 


The | bark. ' 
; ood quality, but of bad colour. 
in which the evaporation 1s continued ; the | be fine ly ground, or it docs not give ol the: mpele 


‘The leather produced by its means ‘is of 
The bark'snust 


of its tannin to warm water. 7 i 
Cork-tree bark.—The outer dead teak? of the 
cork oak, known as cork may be removed without 
injury to the tree. [see Cork, ‘bnt the inner bark 
which is used in tanuing cannot be removed with- 
out destroying the tree. In ‘Corsica;" ‘Spain, and a 
few other countries, where the’ tree és abundant, 
the bark is. removed | for fanning.” © Pigs “bark 





| contains twice'as : ‘much’ éenvin: ne oak-bark of 


average quality... The tanuitrappears .to resem- 
ble that of gated : it affords scarcely any loom 


rtnho 


ka 


 Witlow.bark, ~The ark of the : com 


rd 


LEDEBAURIASYACINTHIN A” 


ot Larch bark.ia sometines’1 sed. agin’ sithetitute |. 


Gop 
Ae 
it 


of -onle bark, for tan ning the inferioy'sheep skits, 
nown ag bows: It contains .< good: deal of tan- 
Uday miteilage, aud. some resin; ie /0 a 
mon ‘wil- 


‘low: contains; according to’ Davy; 23° per cent. 


tannin, and that of the Leiceste 


r willow 6:8 per, 


vent. Danish leather, which has a peculiar and 


‘is .prepared from kid and lamb. skin, 
Of willow: bark. 


agreeable odour, and is used for making gloves, 


by means 
The same bark is also used in 


the preparation of Russia leather, but the odour 


shew the sources 
_, Oak Bark— 


gee 


ofthat leather is produced by the oil of birch 
tree’ bark. The following extract from Messrs. 
Goad aud Rige’s Prices Current for 1851, will 
und prices of the imported 
They are all free of duty. 


£ es. £ os. 
 Blemish,............per ton. 5° 0 — 7 0 
vs Duteh, oo...0000.. rr rs ee 1) 
German, oo... ee, r t+ 10— § 10 
Cork Tree Bark — 

Spanish, ... 2.2... ry rr | rr | 
ATENON. diewiene ee oy A Oe a | 
Mimosa Bark, ey uy SM oe 9 10! 
Gambier [Verra Ja- 16 10 . 

ponica, aed 2 : 
Divi Divi — 

Savanilla, oo... 4, 4, |6OUSlCUO OD 

Muaracaibo,.......... 5, 4, none. - | 
Paloni— ; , | 

PINVIN widens og. cle Ces G 
Morea, oc... gg 210 OK 12 0 

Camata, ......... » vy lt O— 16 U 


The following table. is froma more elaborate 
one, constructed by Sir H. Davy, to show the 
value to the tanner of the different substances 
named. The numbers express the relative quan- | 
tities of dry hides capable of being tamed ny 


ee ee 


equal weights of the materials ;— | 
Bombay Catechu, os 1... eO1 | 
Bengal ditto. ... 0... awe “whe 2D 


White inner bark of young oak, ... —... 17} 
— Old oak, 2... 72 


- Sauchong ‘Tea, ... 


‘Matire bark of elm, . 3 
(4854) LEDEBAURIA  HYACINTHINA, 


-. Ayn. Erythroniun, indie PN aaaare 
_.cand and “Hyderabad... Martins and Ainslie de- 


pee + = Leicester willow, 0. Ae 


Nut galls, .. 127 


White inner bark of Leicester willow, ... 
Sicilian sumach, 


eeoe oo 6 e ene 


78 








63 
+8 


OL na Spanish chestnut,... 








GreenTea, ... 0. oe ee cee wee AL 
‘Entire bark of Leicester willow, ... 0... 83 
a ~-——— Spanish chestnut, ... 1. 21 : 
Middle bark of oak, .. ae 19 


1 


arr 


mtn Spanish chestnut, ... 


16 | 
14 
13 
11 





eee , eee eee. eee. 


———- Common willow, ... 


wees. 
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, : iS) .. 
onium. indicum. A native of Bundle- 


a 





| 


seribe the bulbs asa substitutes for sqmill, and 


1109 


casés of strd 


rid and bitter, bug altho 


Jarger than a cabbage leaf, is sometii 


Wlruit, as large as a evood sized pl 





73 


Fe ee 


tavelling in Sikkim, Dr; Tooker 


 ., ERECHES. _ 
the fatter rites Hiformea:us: they are used in 
sent by Dr. Key, of Bolavam, ’ were slightly ac- 
ough given in. double and. 
treble the usual quaritity in which squill is em- 
ploved, they did not in ‘any “case “produce the 
arked effects which squilt occasions. “The’ bulbs 
Dr.O’Shanghnessy used had not floweéret! that sea- 
son. From trials it would appear: that this 
article holds out but lite prospect ‘of. its ever 
beg usefully employed in medicine —  Shauiph- 
nessy, page O83. EE, aN oS ms 
(4555) LEDUM CISTUS. Ericacee:—Cil- 
tivated the same as Lavender. es 
(4856) LEKA MACROPIIYLEA. A en- 
rious looking herbaceous plant, with a leat 
nes cultivat- 
ed for the astringent properties of its roots, It 
is the large-leaved Leea. The Burnans use it to 
stop the effusion of blood in wounds + bit in 











| ITindustan it is said to he a remedy for the Gui- 


hea-worn,—Alason. 

staphvlea. 
a 

(4857) 


Dr. Wight gives also L. 


LERCIHEE TREE. This isa shady anid 


large tree, some JO feet high, ornamental, and 


It isa delicious 
un, It produces 
avery large quantity of fruit, and there is not 
the least injurv to be feared froma free use of it. 
In that respect, it is like the inango. ‘Lhe fruit 
is dried in india. Foo-chew Mo, in Fo-kein, in Chi- 
ha, is noted for this fruit, and the trade in. them 
Ina dried state is extensive, Donynge America, 
page 132. LEECHEE, i 

(F858) LEECHES. SANGUISUGA, 9 or 
TTERUDO MEDICINATILS : nat. cl. ANNULOSA 


of Macleay. 


bears the fruit of that*name. 


See 


Patchet, Man. = 
Zeloo, Pens, 


Aluk, Kheeraheen, Aran. 
hoodalla, Gyxc, 


Sangsue. Fr, Jaluka, Sans. 
Blutigel, Ger. Attei, Tam. 


Jouk, Guz. Hinp. Jalagah, Trev. 
BdeAAa, GREEK. | Jerika, Tex. 


Leeches are common throughout’ Enrope, 
America and India, inhabiting lakes, pools, &e. 
There are a great variety of leeches,some of which 
areconsidered poisonous,— Faulkner. Leeches,the 
genus Sanguisugo or Hirudo (H. medicinalis) be-* 
longs to the family of Hirudinidie of the class An- 
nelidae from annulus a ring, and containing the 
true medicinal leeches, which are procurable iiti-all 
the stagnant waters of India. In the dry climate 
of the Dekhan, a caste of H indoos. rear them 





for hospital use. The full grown - leeeli:.of.:.Ma- 
‘dyas art 
those ¢ 





a Bengal will draw six dramsy, bat 
mpvyed in Bombay” searealy:; a dyam. 
of these - “in: most 





The . numbeis , 3 
warm parts of the world <a 


+.) 


-atpelide 
re: Haimense.,: When 
rs diogker ‘mentions that, 
between Singtam and Chakeone, he: was either 
wading through deep mud or elimhi ne over rocks. 





LEECTES. + 


Teeches swarmed in incredible numbers, in the 


streams anil fanp ne 
gat into his hair, hung on hi 


s eyelids and. crawi- 
ee ke or one aa a dete ; ! , vas 
ed up'his legs and down: his 


ly took upwards of 19) from his legs, whea the 
small ones tsed to.collect on ‘clusters ot the-in- 
step and the sores: 
ed for five months. He 
applied to the fee , 
their attacks. — Hook. Zim. Jour. p. 17, 
thinks that the extraordinary abundance of 
these 4uelides in Sikkim may cause the death of 
many animals. Some marked murrains have 
followed very wet seasons, when the leeches ap- 
pear'in incredible wumbers ; and the disease in 


the cattle, described to him by the Lepehas as in 


thinks snuff or tobacco 


the stoinach, in no way differs from what leeches 


would produce. It isa well-known fact, that these 


creatares have lived for days in the fauces, nares, | 


and stomachs of the human subject, causing 
dreadful sufferings, and death, He has seen the 


cattle feeding in places where the leeches so_ 


abounded that fiftv or sixty were frequently to- 
wether on his ankles; and pontes are almost 


4. 


I 


, 


‘The leeches used in the Caleutga Hospitals are. 
‘aught in tanks and jeéls in the direction of 


Baraset by persons who allow them to fasten on 
the naked skin. ‘They are to be procured at all 
seasons; butare occasionally scarce during the 
months of April and May, when the tanks dry 


up. ‘The bazar price is two rupees per hundred. | eri 
}-celled, L- or many-seeded, commonly consisting 


bn the Uupper Provinces a superior kind of leech 
is used, called the Shatvoabadce jonk, eanght in 


the tauks about Shakoabad in the Agra district. 


The Punjaubee leeches are the next best, and are 
roeured ino abundance about Pateealah in the 
Sivhind distret. ‘lhe Shakooabadee — leech will 
cenerally bear three applications, and is the only 
description of leech that willdo so. ‘The animal 
is of a light olive green colour, and marke 
two bright yellow stripes on the sides. 
common wild leech of the Upper Provinces is 
called “ Daubree ;” but for Hospital purposes it 
is very inferior to those mentioned. ‘The aver- 
age price of Shakooabadee leeches Varies from 
three to four rupees per hundred. “The Daubrees 
from eight annas to one rupee per hundred. (Mr. 
Daily’s notes.) In urope leeches are kept in paus 
with a little soft water, the vessels being covered 
with canvass to adinit the air. 
placed in common earthen vesse 
‘The common leech used ty th 
rasiés 50 grains in weight, and draws from two 
bree fluid drachins of blood.— O' Shunghnessy, 
m680. In Southern Indi 


ithe water is good that.is not impreg- 


nated with sults.* It is sais thal 
quently affected by their adhermg to | 
en drinking. Mr. Rolide recommen 


"as a remedy and thinks an 
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they arg. found in 
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vols which are not'd 
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back. ITe repeuted- 


grass and in the bushes: they : 


they produced were not heal- | 


t the best means of preventing | 
He! théy require transplanting into Jarge beds, or 


naddened by their biting the fetlocks.---Hooker. : 


th “ ‘ 7 - i - 
F 1 as : CF of 


ee ipn hs ee ee 
given, an.effectual 


h ehh 
s teat yO a 
4 7 


~ 


is 
I 


of shlt,to-the bray, mash uaual 
remetly.—Rokde Me $8 ose oe 
— (4859) LEEKS. | Auuium, Pons um! “The 
native inhabitants-of |. ‘Tenasseriin., are as.znuch 
attached to leeks, ns the .Teraelites, were to the 
leeks and onions of Egypt, aud they abound in 
their gardens.— Masgx. ‘The seed. may be sown 
at the commencement of the, rains, or. after, #1. 
beds, broad-cast. -When abut six. inches high- 








hh, NE bd 
ks a spp Pee 
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rows, at leat one foot apart: they go to seed I 
the course of six months, and grow very well iu 
all parts of the Deccan.— Riddell. ee ae 
(4860) LEGUMLNOSA:, on FABACES, a 
very extensive natural order of Plants, consisting 
of herbaceous plants, shrubs, or vast trees, eX: 
tremely variable in appearance. The leaves are 
alternate, most commonly compound, occasional- 
ly marked with transparent dots ; petiole tumid 
“at the base: stipules 2 at the base of the petiole, | 
sand 2 at the base of each leaflet ; pedieles ustal- 
dy art iculated, with 2 bractlets under the flower ; 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


calyx 5-parted, toothed or cleft, inferior, with 
the odd segment anterior, the segments often un- 
equal and variously combined ; petals ; 6,,0r by 
abortion +, 3, 2, 1, or none, inseried into’ the 
base of the calyx, either papilionaceous or reg- 
ularly spreading; the odd petal, if any, pos- 


‘terior; stamens definite or indefinite, perigyn- 


ous, rarely hypogvnous, cither distinct, or mona- 


-delphous, or diadelphous, very rarely “triadel- 


shouts ; anthers versatile ; pistil siinple, superior, 


of a single carpel, but occasionally of 2 or even 


of 5 carpels 5 style simple, proceeding from the 


upper margin; stigma simple; fruit cither a 
leeume or a drupe; seeds attached to the upper 


suture, solitary or several, occasionally with an 
aril; embryo with or without albumen, either 


d with | 


The 


* { 
In Bengal they are - 
Is with moist clay. . 


Rie Bengal Hospitals 


ry in summer aud | or some number less 


sf,, cattle are fre- | hypogynous stan 
ng to their throats | others, insté 
led salt to | tinguishable frome ma 
addition | stance is’ easily fo be unde 


straight, or with the radicle bent upon the cotyle- 
dons; cotyledons either remaining under ground 
in germination or elevated above the ground auc 
becoming green like leaves, always very large in 
proportion to the radicle, and very often amygda- 
oid. ‘Lhe most common feature of Leguminous 
Plants is to have what are called papilionaceous 
flowers, and when these exist no difficulty is ex- 
pericueed in recognising them, for papilionaccous 
flowers are found nowhere else. Another charac- 
‘ter isto have a leguminous fruit: and by one of 
these two characters all the plants of the order 
arc known. It is remarkable however that, oné 
or other of these distinctions disappegss in a 


: ’ ‘ a tr 7 me 
-wreat many cases. Cesalpiniee have on irregular. 





‘flower with spreading petals and stamens adber- 
[ing to the calyx; others have no petals at all, 

e number less than five, while, Mimosee 
have perfectly: regular flowers . a dV indefinite 
| staniens. Detariun, Diptorya, ant 
have a fruit not -die- 
Bis last cirouna- 
rsteod if we bear 
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om | ee pee aie my oe - F _ «geet : ; 
mind thats legume and a drupe differ more 
7 Rah er fe gt at SEP OMR Te ey 
r the’ same - ‘plan as the | former, 
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- in name than: Yelitys thet 
on , precisely 
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“But with @hts “imotlfiention, "that tte preimiip is 





- thickeried,"inore’ or “leds * flesti y on the” ofitside 
and: ‘atény’ of the ‘insite, “L-secded, and in- 
dvhiscént” “Henee’ some of the regular flower- 
ed” penera with” distinct‘ stariens may be said 
tO be Tosaceous in flower and leguminous -in- 
fruit. “Simple theréfore ‘as* the diagnosis of 
this order usually is, Brown is perfectly correct 
iu asserting that, until he indicated the differ- 
ence of ‘the position of the odd lobe of the calyx 
in Leguminous Plants and Roseworts, no positive 
character had been discovered to distinguish the } 
one order from the other. Very few double 
flowers are known in this order ; those of Spar- 
tinni funceum and Ulex Europea ave the most. 
remarkable. ‘Iwo ovaries are common in JF ist- 
aria Sinensis, and the same phenomenon is to be 
seen, according to De Candolle, in Gledilschia. 
On account of these and other circumstances, 
De Candolle assumes the carpel of Lezuminous 
Plants to be solitary by abortion, and that a 
whorl of 5 is that = which is necessary to com- 
plete the symmetry of the flowers. In) conse- 
quence of the highly irritable nature of the 
leaves of many of the plants of this order, 
and of the tendency to irritability —diseover- 
able in them all, some botanists have placed 
them at the extremity of their system, in 
contact with the limits of the animal king- 
doin. For observations upon the nature of 
this irritability see Dutrochet, ‘Sur la Mor- 
tilite,” Paris 1824, in which the author en- 
deavours to show that the motion is the efleet of 
galvanic agency ; aud the same writer’s ‘ Nouvel- 
Jes Recherches sur 1! xosmose,’ in. which he al- 
ters the explanation of the manner in which eal- 
Vanism produces the motion, adhering however 
to his opinion of that subtle principle being the 
real agent. It is more probable however. that 
these movements are connected with the inherent 
irritability of the protein common to all plants. 
In many respects this order is one of the most 
important which the hotanist can study; more 
especially as it serves to show how little real im- 
portance ought to be attached to dehiscence of 
fruit in determining the limits of natural orders. 
What*may be called the normal fruit of Legumi- 
ous Plants .is a legume, that is to say, a dry 
simple carpel, with a suture rmming along both 
‘its “margins, 80 that at maturity it separates 
through the line of each suture into two valves ; 
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ut every conoeivable degree of deviation from 
this type occurs. drcakis.and many more are in-. 
dehiscent ; in Carmichelia. the valves’ separate 
fromthe guture, which remains entire, like the 







difore ; in all Lomentaceous ge 
pxs, the valves are indehisoen 
sutyte, but separate transversely, 
combination of the peculiasities of 
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LEGUMINOS.. 
Carmichelia and Lomentacea occurs; tu Hema. 
doxylon the valves. adhere by the siftarre and split 
tlong the axis; and finslly, Delerium, Dipteryr, 
and others, are true deup 8,2, NO respect differ- 
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eo) fy Bo. ie Ore eh YY igh "Ke ak y Enna, 
| bution of this order has been ‘ts sit 
with er | le, Whom the 
ance of what follows is Dorrowed. One of 
if a number of gene 
ge as those of other orders. there 
eal Hinits are ele ‘Thus the genera 


ent from those of Amy ida The: geographi- 
cal distri order. has r ‘considered 
eat care by De Candolle, from.whoin 

subst ows Is borrowed. 

the first thines that strikes the: observer fs, that 
) ra of Leguininous Plants have 

as extensive aran erg 

is a considerable number of which the geographi- 

hy defined. - Nera 
of Australia are in most. eases unknown beyond 
that vast island ; the same may be said of north | 


and south America, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and there are 14 or 15 genera unknown beyond 


the limits of Kurope and the neighbouring -bor- 
ders of Asia and Afriea. About 62 genera out 
of 280 are what are called sporadic, or dispers'- 
ed over diflerent and widely-separated regions, 
such as Dephrosia, Acacia, Glyciue, and Sephora. 
The species are found more or less In every 
part of the known world, with the exception 
of the islands of Tristan d’Acuhna and St. Hle- 


lena, neither of which do they inhabit - 
but they are digtributed in extremely tmequal 
proportions. In general they diminish sen- 


sibly in approaching the pole. This will 


be apparent from the following table ;— 
~ Europe, with the exception of the 
Mediterranean. - = + + .- 194 
Siberia, - = 2 = - 2 2 2. Jay 
United States. - - . - = = J88 
Cina, Japan, and Cochin China. - 17 
Levant. = -  - 2 - = - - 959 
Basin of the Mediterranean. - - 468 
Canaries. - - - © - - - . Q] 
Arabia and Hgypt. -  - - - - 87 
Mexito, - - 2+ = 2 »© 2 2. = 4R9 
West Indies. - - - - . + . 99] 
Kast Indies. - - - - - 2. - . 459 
Kquinoctial America. - - - - - 603 
quinoetial Africa. -  - 9- - 130_ 
Australia. - - - - - = . 929 
Isles of Southern Afriea. - = =) 42 
South America beyond the tropics, - 29 
Cape of Good Hope. - - - - - 358 
Sonth Sea Islands, - - - - - 13° 


This distribution, if condensed, will give the fol- 
lowing results :— | 
Tquinoctial Zone. - ~ 1602 
Beyond the Tropics to the North. - 1312 
Beyoud the Tropics to the South. = 524 
Since the time this calculation was made 3th 
order has been prodigiously enlarged and a ye 
considerabk number of species has bee: , 
to those from the tropical parts of A 
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LEGU MINOS.A 
among the most exten: | 
sive that are known, but also one of the’ most 
important to man, whether. we consider the | elit | 
ty of the numerous: specias, which are amot wf the | 
mayest coloured ant most graceful plants of every 

reaiou, or thew app icability. to ; a thousand iseful | 
pur poses: - ‘The properties of the order are very, | 
various ; some are puitrilious, others tonic and | 
astringent, others purgative, aud some poisonous. 3 
The plants supply timber, fibres, gum, dyes, and | 
various other ecouomical articles. There is how- | 


\ 
; « { 
ever to be 


minots order 4s not ouly 


borne in wind, in regarding the , 
qualities of this order in t general point of view, | 
that upon the whole it must be considered 
poisonous, and — that those — species: which 
are used for food by man and animals 
ave exceptions to the weneral rule. ‘The apecies 
amount to Soule thousands, and are couventently | 
divided into three sub-orders, Pupiltonaced, 
Casalpinice, and. Mimosee. Papiliuacee, Pulse 
section, have what or called papilonaccots 
flawers; that is of the five petals one is. laree, 
broad, sprend open, and called the standard : 
two others are parallel,convex or slightly spread 
ing, and called wings ; and the two remaining | 
ones are also parallel, but united by their ante- 
rior ede so asto forma body not un] 


—— 
a ca a re 


ike the 


keel of a boat, after which it Is named. tn: 
all these plauts the -sfamens am definite | 
in number, and inserted with tolerable dts- | 
tinctness® Into the calayx ; but while many: 

\ 


others are monadelphous - 


are diadel phous, 
he fruit is either a legume, 


or decandrous 3 t 


~ Jomentum, or a drupe, or some form 
intermediate between the first aud last. It 


a Nee see Se ee tS 


‘shere that the great mass of the order occurs, 
especially the colder parts of the world. Peas, 
beans, clover, gnintfoin, lucern, liquorice, indigo, | 
snedicks, and trefoils, lupines, and mumerous | 
other common European genera, b- Jong to Papi: 
lionacee. Many specics ave tonies and astringents, | 
and others vield a kind of gum, and among those | 
that vield dyes is the Baptisea finctoria, the Wild 
Indigo of America. Ina very large nimiber of 
species narcotic properties have been discovered. | 
The descriptions of the useful genera will be | 
found under their respective heads, such as As- 
TRAGALUS, BUTEA, - CoLutea, CYTISUS, Ixp1- 
GOPERA, ERVUM, GLYCYRRHIZA, (GEOPFROY A, 
Mavta, CROTALABIA, Mertivotus, ‘TRiPTOLo- | 
MEA, &c., &c. The sub-order Craa/punee have | 





the petals spread out, and nearly equal-sized, | 
with distinct wnequal stamcus 5 they may be | 


form.of the order, .while 


Papilionace . 0% | the regular » form. ‘Their 
fruit is usually ajegame,but.wot always. The. 

cei -w hich furnishesthe. senna-legyes of, the. 
Seoariud apd: 
jogwood, Lra- 


considaged the regular 
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Woe, Sappan-wood, | &e.,” and Hymene4, : men 
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properties | are the great characteristic of this 
Lib-order,” Senna ig their’ nist #értarkeable pro- 
‘Inct.  Some'of them yield dyes. “The* Lovast-- 


‘Trees of North: Ameiicabelphg to th 
are celébrated’for. their sgdeantic ‘sta aires FTO 
prineipal species are tlescribed ander “Caseta; 
Ceratonra, Coparvena, H ACM A'TOXY LON,” ty- 
wena, Ropinta, TamMasi ypUg ke 8 ee 
The sub-order Manose @ have small. regular” 
dowers collected into heads, numerous often inde 
finite stamens, usually hypogy nous, and ategume. | 
They are unknown in cold countries iva wild 
state, but in the hotter parts of the world ‘they 
form a strikingly beautiful portion of the veweta- 
tion From the much orenter ir 


Teneth of their 
stamens, their petals. and the clustered compact 
arrangement of their flowers, the latter often 
resemble tassels of silk, of the most vivid colours, 
‘atermingled among the Jenves. ‘Their bark is 
usually astringent, with a frequent intermixture 
of enm, ‘Phe guns Arabie, Senegal, Sassa, and 
different species 5 catechu 
astringent bark of Acacia 





is the extract of the 


Catechu, and the timber known 1 England 
as rose-wood 1S said to be the timber of 


iting the interior of Brazil.. 
One of the most striking phenomena amons the 
plants of this order is the excessive inritability 
observable in the leaves of certain species of 
Mimose, such as AT. pudica, AM. sensitiva, 
whieh are henee called Sensitive Plants. It is 
however a special peculiarity, and not one of 
cencral ocenrrence 5 unless the folding up at 
night of the leaves of the whole sub-order be 
regarded as an Justance of ‘the same irritable 
quality ina low devree, ‘The species of this 
deseribed under ACACTA, ENTADA, | 
Mimosa, . 
(4361) 
(1862) 


subfamily 


ke | 
LELOSAURUS. (levanto# | 
LEIOTRICHAND (Swainson), a 
a family of Birds.. 
It is thus defined by Mr. Swainson :—-Legs large 
robust, syudactyle : hind toe longer than the 
outer; wings short aud rouuded ; bill strong ; 
‘The only other genus be- 
lin this sub-family by Mr. 
<wainson ss Pleruthins (Sw.) to which that author 
vives the following generic characters ;—Bill 
short compressed, thick ; the tip shrike-like- 
hooked ; culinen arched ; gonys ascending ; “Nos- 
trils basal; the aperture, round; gape wide ; 
rictus slightly bristled; wings ver ‘short, round-' 
ed ; tail short, broad, rounded ; the tips obtuse; 
tarsi smooth, pale. ee erythropterus, ‘Gov id's - 
SContuay, of, Jinalays Birds,” pl. T)-Ldmins 
erythropterus, Yndigy Ban examp'o Coe 


of the dupelide, 


the gonvs ascending, 
sides Leiolhrie place 


J 
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d.1—Euy “a Fol. Ill p . 380. 
1865) ELOTRICH ANE {30 ainson] a bub- 
pily of the... dide, | a family of Birds. It is 
| th defined by Mr Swainson, Legs large, ro- 
bust, syudactyle ; : hind toe longer than the outer : 
wings short and rounded ; bill strong; the gonys 
ascending. — Bug. Cyc. Pol. 11. p. 380. The only 
other genus hesides Leiothriz placed in this sub- 
family by Mr. Swainson is Pteruthius (Sw], to 
which that author gives the following generic 
characters :—Bill short, compressed, thick ; the 
tip shrike like, hooked; culmen arched; gonys 
ascending; nostrils basal, the aperture round ; 
gape wide; rictus slightly bristled; wings very 
short, rounded ; tail short, broad, rounded ; the 
tips obtuse, tarse, smooth, pale. L. erythropterus, 
Gould’s ‘‘ Century of Himalaya Birds,” pl. IT. 
[ Lanius erythropterus], India, is an example.— 
Eng. Cyc. Vol. UT. p. 380. 
(4866) LEMMUS, [Murip 4}. 

(4867) LEMNA MINOR, the common Duck- 
weed grows in the Sikkim Himalaya.— Hooker 
Vol. I. page 306. 

(4868) LEMON. 

Lemoon, ARAB. 

Limoenen, Dut. 

Limona, FR. 

Timonen, Ger. 

Limboo, eemboo, Guz. 

Hinp. 

The fruit of a tree of the citron or orange fa- 
ily, a native of Eastern Asia, Assyria, Persia, 
and now cultivated in different parts. of Europe. 


(4869) LEMON. [Citrvs.] 


(4870) LEMON GRASS, ANDROPOGON SCHA- 
NANTHUS. Camel’s Hay, Sweet Rush. 

Askhur, ARAB. Malatrinakam, SANs. 

‘Gundha-hena, BEeNe. Camachie-Pilloo, Was- 

Gund-beyl, Olacha, gina-Pilloo, Cavatum- 

| Guz. & Hino. | Pilloo, Tam. 





Limont, It. 
Leembo, Pers. 
Limoes, Port. 
Limonu, Rus, 
Limones, Sp. 





Seerce, Jv. Kamachie kussoo, TEL. 

Gowr-geea, Prrs. 

A sweet-smelling, bitterish, atomatic grass, 
having long, striated, scabrous leaves, which are 
frequently used as a substitute for tea, and the 
white aucculent centre of the leaf bearing culms, 
is often put into curries to give them an agree- 
i able flavour. An infusion of the leaves is also 


used. medicinally by the native Hakeems, who] 
Sweet | 
rugh.is much cultivated in gardens in Bombay, | 


canaider them to be tonic and stimulant. 


on, the Coromandel Coast, and extensively in the 






wed wa ‘natives - pon the danves | 
Provinces, KA a decertion mpc reat: tie 


is deemed by them. ‘of much efficacy in: thelic, | 
1113 . 


esta: (and similar spopleteta 


nt a * a .Bimck compressed ; pos: | 
abre us ; tail moderate, deeply | 


(1850. (Signed) R. D. Parker,. ‘Collector. met 


pect of Bengal.—Faulkner. This - flourishes 
many, goed. soil. It. is . propagated by alips 
nthe ‘ro yaad oaly quires watering. It is| 

3 ‘Lemon-gréss in| 


LEMURIDS. - 


en | Tn Madura, 
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and the same put into earthertt ior x hsvinbabe. 


‘Their subsequent exposure to the wartathef fire 
will extract the oil. Madura, lath September 











copy) E. Maltby, Collector. The follow vf = 
Memoranduin by Ross and Co. Of ie’ effi 
cacy of Lemon Grass Resential Oil. “ ‘Of itw wee” 
and properties, particularly in Rheuggtic cases, 
there can exist no doubt, as those (and there 
are many) who, happened to languish’ under 


its acute pains and who had felt an instauta-- 


neous relief by the application of i¢ outward- 
ly—would, we feel assured, join us in recom- 
mending it to the community in general. Its 
properties and intrinsic worth even asa perfume 
of other oils are well known in England and 
therefore need hardly he a in this 
place—M. C. C. 


(4871) LEMON JUICE, Lyme Juice. 


Jus delimon, Fr. Limboo-ka-rus, Hinp. 
Zitronen saft, Ger. Jugo de limon, Se. 
Agro o sugo de limone ; [t. 


‘The expressed juice of limes or lemons. It is 
an approved specific in the prevention and cure 
of scurvy ; a powerful and agreeable antiseptic ; 
as well as an ingredient in many pleasant refri- 
gerant drinks. Lime juice is imported:jn large 
quantities into Bombay from Cambay. ca ulkner. 


(4872) LEMON GRASS OIL, AnpEropoaon. 
(Scheenanthus.) 
Camachie Pillo Tylum, Tax. 


This well known Oil, Camachie Pilloo Tylam, 
Tam. is obtained by distillation from the above 
grass, which grows plentifully in inany parts 
of the country. It 18 much used as a rube- 


facient for Rheumatic affections, as well as: in 


Perfumery, for which purposes it is said to be 
largely exported from Travancore. When new- 
ly made, this Onl is of a light straw color, but 
age changes it toa deep red.—M. LF. of 1855. 
Another Oil of Lemon grass or Citronelle, the 
produce of “ Andropogan Citratum,” was exhi- 
bited from Travancore, and also: from Ceylon, ly. 
Mrs. Goodsir- 

(4873) LEMON PEEL. ee) 
Limboo-ka-chall, or chil- 


Lanes de ecorce de ci- 
tron, Kr. ta, HInp. 
Zitronenshalen, Gre. Scorze de limone, It. 
Courtezas de eitra; Sk’. 


The rind of the lemon is a bitter aromatic, and’ 
is frequently “employed a stomachic tinctures, 
and for making preserves and Hquenee 5 i also 

















yields an essential oil, which i is much aa 
perfumery. — Faulkner. oe : Le ar a — 
“@874) LEMUR. (Lexpema).. | ® 
(4878) LEMURIE: is se a me" Of Animals 
belonging to the Quadr - Linneus, in his 
. s Mamm ~ | - Lemar, the 

" ud | 


LEMURID-E. 


tied genus of :his Primates, thus =" Deutes | very lange; cars, shortuamitis | 
| OF; eos loys 3 cextreiniti 


primores inferiotes 6.°° In the hody. of: the work ; 
(‘ Syst. Nat.’) he characterises the genus ag-ful- 
lows :—Upper incisors, fprimores) £ 
mediate ones remote; | 
prominent (porrecti}, | compressed, “parallel, and 
approximate, Canines ‘(lanianit) solitary; approxi: | 
mate. Molars numerous (plures), sublobate, the 
anterior ones longer.and-more acutes The — 
nus consists of Leneaur terdijradus, L Mongor, 
Ls Magace, wb. Catta;and I: vrolans. | 
species Gmelin added: Z. Indri, £. Potto, L. mu- 
riads, DL. bicolor, and LL. daneger. Stenops i ix Il- 
liver’s name fora genus of Prosimti, his third 





uae 


the deh 
lower incisors 6, Jouger, 


i i 


"To these | 


family of his. second order, Policala of Mau- 


malia including the genera Loris aud Nyctieebus 
of Geoffroy.. Mr. Bennett, in his ‘ Garden and 
Menagerie of the Zoological Society, > observes 
that in an early: memoir on the Tamily to which 
the Slow-Paced, Lemur belongs, M. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire divided it for the first time into those 
minor groups of which it was most obviously 
composed. But Mr. Bennett remarks that M. 
,freoftroy has since carried the principle of sub- 
“division to a still greater extent by separating | 
the Slow-Paced Lemur from the slender Loris, 
with which he had previously associated it, in 
order to ‘form from it and some other doubtful 
species the genus Nycticebus. Mr. Bennett can- 
not perceive any sufficient grounds for thus dis- 
uniting two animals so intimately allied to each 
other, ‘anid differing in no more essential charac- 
ters than the somewhat ereater leng-h of the 1ose 
and of the limbs in the one than in the other. 
For this reason Mr. Bennett prefers M. Ceoff- 
rov’s older arrangement, and procceds, in accord- 
ance therewith, to describe the Slow-Paced Le- 
mur as a species of Loris, which he considers to 
be a well-marked and circumscribed natural ge- 
nus, drffering from the Lemurs of the saine 
author in many highly important characters. 
The following are the generic characters of Loris 
and Nycticebus, Geoffroy :— 


Loris.—¥our upper incisors ; six lower 
sors intlining forwards; head round, eyes very 
large, limbs very slender, no tail; four mamine 
coming from two mammary glands only. ‘The 
tibia longer than the femur ; cars short and 
hairy. 

a gree 1-1 6-6. 
Incisors, + ; 7 ‘CRRINES, —- mollars, ——-*e= 36, 
| 6 11 5 

Species.—1. tole Grele, Loris yracibis, . Geoff. 
Le Loris, Buffon ;° Le’ Tardigradus, Seba. 2. 
Loris de Ceylon ;, ‘Lori yeonicus, Fisch. The 






locality assigned to both’ these ‘species is Cevlon ; | 
but, seeording to M. Lesson, neither Geoffroy, ; 

pdiiit the second | © 
J variety — : 


eons est, nor. F. Cuvier“ pitti 
pecie Y revarding it'as a simp 
hardly ‘at all from: Loris gr teilis. i‘ 


ON; ryoticed us. —Head ‘somads maizale ce eyes 






‘above the nose; ears laree, 


LEMURIDA, © 
uty: pun. tail more 
¢ anil. robust. 


Gab? 
ay — - 3 o 36, ° 


The apeties 3 rie ox Regalo: : a elit: 
‘ene; aid “Ns! Orylonioits,” “AN: ‘front the Bist. 
Indies. ‘We here adopt: Mr. Beraett’ ‘se view of tlie 
subject, and take the Slender Loris and the 
Slow-Paged “Loris, or Slow-Paced Lemur,” both 
of which are confounded by Linnaeus ‘tinder the 
name of Lemur tard): gradus, As examples. of thé 
VENUS Lori 18. . 








“em hen 


Loris gracilis, thie Siciitet Cehie: ina the 
visage produced and dog-like; forehead” ligh 
thin, and rounded ; 
body slender and weak ; Hibs very long and 
slender; thumb on each foot more distinet, aml, 
separate from the toes; on that and the three 


outmost toes are flat nailee on the interior toe of 


every foot a erooked olaw? 


no tail; the hair.on 
the body universally short and delics rately aft ; 
the colour on the upper part tawny, beneath 


| whitish, space round the eves dusky ; on the head 


| 


nCi | 





isa dark-shaped spot with the end pointing to 
the interval between the eves Length from the 
tip of the nose to the anus only eieht inches. 


Loris tardigradus, the Slow-Paced Lemur. 
--The most accurate description known to us 
is that eiven by Mr. Bennett:—*t Phe Slow- 
Paced Lemur,” he says, “Cis an animal of 
siuall size, searcely equal to that eof a cat. 
The largest individual yet noticed appears to 
be that seen by Pennant, who states its length 
at no less than 16 inches from the nose to the 
extremity of its back. Its proportions are short 
and thick-set ; and the apparent clumsiness of its 
form is much increased by the manner in’ which 
it usually contracts Itself into a kind of ball. Its 
head is broad. flat, and rounded, with. slightly 
projecting and pointed muzzle, in which the nos- 
trils are perforated laterally. Its eyes are large 
and perfectly orbicular, and furnished with trans- 
verse pupils capable of being entirely-closed duv- 
ing the dav, and of being very largely dilated. at 
night; their mner canthus is situated 90 low 
towards the nose that the motion of the eyelids 
appears to take place in a diagonal instead of a 
horizontal direction. ‘The ears are ‘short, round, 


widely open, but buried in the fur; and the tail 


18 merely a rudiment of a few Jines in length. 
The hinder limbs are. considerably ‘longer ‘than 
the fore. ‘Ihe whole of the. body, with: the.ex- 


ception of the muzzle and: bands, te thickly in- 


vested with long closewoolly haiviofa oe 
gray with. something:of .a brewnist tings.«. A 
brown: ow cheswut: ‘bond pétses’“along-the 
; ofthe bask, and. ie“acdbnipanied: ¢ 






L grayish’ ‘wtripey ex 


on 1 the “neck the ra ite-atill Mghaer vais 





 Thesdark' midafe*stripe dividelon the head fnto 


1 L}+4 





LEPIDe 


two bratches, cach of Which is again subdivided, . 
‘passing transversel yincross | 
sey the car,-the «nterior 
andiextending. to. the 
tle . Between the two, abeve: 
the outer angle ofthe eve, is a. large: white spot. 


the. posterior division 
the-foreheadd ‘aml -- sclatein 
crossing the eye-abliquely. 
angle of the mouth, | 











Each of the eyes jg qurrounced by a ring of dusky 
black, betweenwhich a narrow. white line passes 


from the baek part of the head to. the 2 of the | 


nose, which, with the exception of the naked 
muzzle, is also white. ~The latter, together with 
naked parts of the hands, is of a livid  flesh-co- 
lour with a tinge of black. On the under sur- 
face the fur is.of a lighter pray than above.”— 
Bing, Cyes An | 

(4876) LEONOTIS LEONURUS. Labiale. 
SCARLET Danpenton. A beautiful sinall scar- 


let flower, native of the Cape, and now common 


in al Inclian gardens ; blossoms throughout the 
year, and is very difficult to get rid of when once 
sown : any soul seems to suit it.——-Riddell. 

(4877) LEONURUS TATARICUS. Sfachy- 
dee. ‘fartarian Motherwort, -'This is a shruby 
plant grown from seed and cultivated in some 
gardens. —Ltiddell. 

(4878) LEPIDUM SATIVUM. 
CRESS, 


GARDEN 


Haleem Dux. BeNnGat. 


tlicerte of the bazars. 
the bazar, which were referred by Rottler and 
Ainslie to the Arabis Chinensis, have been ascer- 
tained by Dr. Wight to belong to the garden 
cress, Which Roxburgh informs us is eultivated 
universally ti Asia during the cool season. The 
seed is of reddish colour, agreeable warm. taste, 


und.is used by the native physicians as a ventle , 


stimulant. Bruised and inixed with lime juice, 
it is deemed us: ful for checking local inflamma- 
tion. -—dinslie, vol. ii, p. 12. Taken whole in 
half drachm doses, we tind ‘also that if answers 
asa gentle and warm aperient-—O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 188. 

(4879) LEPIDOPTERA. Tn the winved  in- 


sect-world, there are numerous species common 


to the two regions : among the most prominent - 


‘ ° ° e it a 
of which, appertaining to the Lepidopfera, are 
the cosmopolite Cynthia cardai (or * Painted 


Lady’ -butéerfly) at all elevations, the Papilio: 
muckeon (or English ‘ Swallow-tail’-butterfly) in 


| smaller’ behind ; 
6 ee a mel ‘ i ; . es i . a : . ; af 
| sy composed of two soldered vertical plates ; 
a , vee mn 


The aliverie seeds of 


LUPURANDA’ SACCADORA, 


habitnble elevations ; and one of. these is exceed- 
ingly similar to that of Kugia Hd (Ach : atropos) ; 
but is nevertheless gousidered: ‘by the eminent 
entom ologist: West woot to be: distinct. Leo. 

_ (4880) LEPOLIDA, a faniily of Rodentia, 

the type of which may be considered as existing 
in, the Common Hare. .Mr. Swainson defines the 
i genus Lepus thus :—Cutting teeth 4, the upper 
In pairs two in front, large and. grooved, and two 
lower teeth squares jgthders 


a sixth, very sinall, in the upper jaw ; ale 
of the feet hairy; anterior feet with five toes ; 
' posterior with four; tail very short, turned up- 


wards.-—Hing. Cyc. er 
(881) LEPPADENTA SPARTEA, The 


tibre of another species of the genus, L. Jacque- 


_ moutiana, was described to Dr. Royle by Dr. 


Stocks, as employed in Sindh with Periploca 
aphylim tor making into ropes and bands used 
_ for wells, ag,wiater does not rot them,— Royle 
Nb. Pl. page 306. O, wigs 

| (4882) LEPTOPHIS (Bett). Some of this’ 
' genus inhabit Mexico, and Brazil ; and three are 
| Asiatic, two from the Kast Indies and one from 
j the island of Java. Rostrum obtuse; upper 
|Jaw projecting, but very slightly beyond the 
‘lower. Mr. Bell records three - species, two 
from the ast Indies, ond ‘one from Ame- 
i rica (Carolina). ‘To these Dr. Gray subsequent- 
ly added two species, LZ. puncdulatus and Z. “spl- 
lotus (Coluber spilotus, Lacepede) collected by 
the expedition under Captain Phillip Parker 
i King, R.N. ¢ Survey of Australia.’) | 

| (4583) LEPTOPHIS PURPURASCENS, 
(COLUBER PURPURASCENS, Shaw). ° Violet, 
changing to green, gilded; a lateral and dorsal 
line of a paler hue; head obtuse. It is found 
in the Kast Indies. (¢ Zool. Journal,’ vol, hj— 
Lug. Cye. a 

( (488-4) LEPTOSIPHON. Potemonraces. 
These are pretty annuals allied to the Gilia, and 
propagated in the same manner, the colours are 
white, blue and purple.— Riddell. — | 7 

| (4835) LEPURANDA SACCADORA : An- 
TIARIS SACCADORA, Netavil Marum or. Chun- 
dul. A stately forest tree, called Chandul, 
Lepurandra saceadora, is indigenous on the West 


the Himalaya, ithe Colsas edusa for ‘Clouded- | side of India, asin the ravines at Kandalla and in 
yellow: butterfly) and: the — Argynxis lathomia | the jungles nexy Coorg, where people manufacture 


(ex-£ Queen of Spain’) also common in the Jima- 
Jaya, Gphing. couvolvudus at. all elevations, &c. ; 
bat ethers -are represented: by nearly’ similar 


species, which are considered different upon com- | little, and then beaten with : clubs’ sata 





asthe. ‘-Pgrple Emper 
“ances oulognia WEthe Himalaya computed 
V.. atelantegif, Bue pe. ‘Two. species, at: 
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vad’ Moths. (ah 


| sicks from tlte bark by a very simp e process, ‘A 
| branch is cuf,” corresponding to the length aid 


with’ the exception ofa s 
ex.of Death's: | bottom of the sack, wid’ which: 
rontia) ave common to'ell! untouched. These sacks até ‘in veneral ’ use 





soaked x 


‘the inher 


diameter of the sack. wanted. ‘It is. 








or (Apatura). and | bark separates from the wood. This ent, the 
fies; and | sack formed of the bark is turued inside 1 
28 | pulled down, 


Z - opt and, 
until the . wood -1s;8awed off, with 
small. piece'left to » form the 
wid” Which: i$” carefully left 
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LFPUS TIMIDUS. | 
its On the villagers for carryingTive, and «xe sold 
for about six anuns each.—Royle. Fib. Pl. page 
348. This is very common and the siost ‘fizeh 
Codramboor ‘hage or ‘tacks ‘are tade ” 
the bark: wood not mach weed.—Melvor. 
(4886) LEPUS .AGYPTICUS, Egyptian 
Hare. Egypt. © a ) 


(4887) LEPUS CUNICULUS Linn, the 
Rabbet, Rabbit, or Coney; Coniglio of the 
Italians ; Conejo of thé Spanish ; Coelho of the 
Portuguese ; Kaninchen of the Germans; Konyn 
or Konin of the Dutch and Belgians; Kanin 
of the Swédes; Kanine of the Danes; and 
‘Cwningen of the ‘Welsh, is known to every one. 
The fertility of the animal may be imagnied when 
it is remembered that it will begin to breed at 
the age of six months, and produce several broods 
in a year, generally from five to seven or eight at 
atime. Permant says :—“‘ Rabbits will breed 
seven times a year, and bring eight young ones 
each time. On a supposition that this happens 
regularly during four yerrs, their numbers will 
amount to 1,274,840.” The young are blind at 
their birth, and nearly naked. The fur of the 
‘Rabbit is in coneiderable demand, particularly 
for the hat trade; and at one time the silver- 
haired varieties, er silver-sprigs, fetched three 
shillings a piece, for ornamental linings to cloaks, 
&e.; m Peunant’s time however the price had 
fallen to sixpence. The following additional 
species of Asiatic Lepus are found in the ‘ British 
Museum Catalogue.” 


- (4888) LEPUS DIOSTOLUS, the Woolly 
Hare of Thibet. Nepaul. Lzpus Diosto.us. At 
another place, this author names another Lepus. 
‘There was, he says, much short grass about the 
lake on which large antelopes, “‘ Chiru” (Antilope 
Hodgsoni),and deer, “ Goa” (Procapra picticau- 
data, Hodgson), were fecding. There were also 
many slate coloured hares with white ramps (Le- 
pus diestolus), with marmots und tail-less rats.— 
‘Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. page 157. He found 
the horns of the Chiru om the south side of the 
onkia pees, but he never saw a live one excepl 
in Tibet. The Procapra is as described by Mr. 
Hodgson.—“ Bengal da. Soc. Jour. 1846, page 
338,” Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. Il. page 157. 
(4889) LEPUS HISPIDUS, the hispid hare 
ecours at Siligoree in the Terai. It is the best 
gaine of thia part of the coumtr — Hooker Him. 
Joat. Fo We pagel 
(4890) 
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. (4801) LEPUS MACROTUS, 
Nenaul. oy LRT 5 IRR ee etlate : 
Nepaul. oo bd 
(4892) LERUS TIME 
' . Bm fi 
Hare. 
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(4894) "LETTSOMIA) "Di: “Fig” give 
of this gene agireieta, 1860 5 “opmend,” Sy’ 
; Kahoo, Guz. finn, = * RATERS 

A well-known succulent vegrtable (Laciwec 
Sativa), cultivated in Europe, in most of the 
European colonies, India, and otuer places. ‘After 
its flower stem shoote, it abounds with a melley 
juice possessing soporofic powers, which, in the 
strong scented wild lettuce (Lactxoa Vir'080}, 18 RO 
abundant, that it has been used as 2 substitute for 
laudanum and opium ; it is termed lactucarmm.— 
Faulkner. There are various sorts of Lettnce : the 
most esteemed are the cabbage, red and brown 
cos-lettuce. For early salading the seed may: be 
sown at the commencement of the rains, al- 
thongh neither are in perfection until the cold 
season. They are mostly raised in small beds, 
and then transplanted into others at about one 
foot apart, or on ridges around other vegetables ; 
they do not require any particular care. The 
ground should be hght and rich, and when the 
plants are of a sufficient size they should be tied 
up; an:l this may be done with shreds of plan- 
tain-leaf or twine.--—Reddell. 


(4896) LEUCADENDRON. PROTEACES. 
These are a handsome genus of shrubs, growing 
to a large size, with heads of yellow Howers, and 
silky leaves, and may be cultivated m any good 
garden soil. Riddell. 

(4897) LEUCAS, Dr. Wight gives of this 
genus, in Icones, Leucas biflora, 866 ; cephalotes, 
337: helsanthemifolia, 1435 ; Indica, 1451, 
(A.) lanceeefolia, 1452 ; nepetifolia, 867 ; (A.) 
rosmarinifolia, 1455; (A ) suffruticosa, 1454 ; 
(A.) ternifolia, 1453, (H.) urticeefolia, 1451; 
vestita, 338. | - 

(4898) LEUCAS ASPERA, Syn: Puiomis 
ESCULENTUM. a 





Thoombaykeera, Tam. — - 
A small annual weed with white flowers; ap- 


pears during the rains; the leaves are used as 


greens mixed with others.—/affrey.* 

'+(4899) LEUCOSPERMUM.  Prorzacea. 
An interesting genus ‘of plints,’ with: entire 
downy, or hairy ‘leaves,’ and: ‘terminal heeds of 
yellow flowers. .. They' require: this : aarae ‘ oultere 
as the Protea. beet OM Ont BAB Nev ap cibetrg, 
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LICHENS. 
» (4901). LEYORSY BRIA ‘FORMOSA, “is 2 


native of the Miorlays:. Mountains, at: — 









: 0G #07000 and 8000: feet; in. Nene 
amd: Sinmore, “where it grows ‘among oaks’ -and 


en ‘and ‘is ‘therefore well suited to the climate | | 






1a ad; where: indeed it may beseen grow- 
ing'in great - luxuriarice in some gardens, and 
showing that many others from the same situa- 
tions are equally suitable to this climate, which 
is not the case with many shrubby Rubiaceous 
plants, It formsa large and very showy shrub, 
with numerous luxuriant smooth and eylindric 
fistalons shoots issuing from the root, which 
are of a purplish colour. The leaves are oppo- 

site. ovate-lanceolate, and glaucous ; the flowers 
white, with a tinge of purple, arranged i in droop- 
ing racemes, which are fnrnished with coloured 
foliaceous bracts.—Hng. Cyc. 

(4902) LIBER, the inner bark of: the plant, 
is a layer consisting of woody tissue, cellular sub- 
stance, and vessels of the latex, forming a com- 
pact zone immediately applied to the wood. The 
woody tissue of which it is composed quickly be- 
comes 'thick-sided, by the addition of internal 
ligneous strata, the consequence of which is that 


such tissue in this part is more tough than else-. 


where. Hence it is usuully from the liber that 
are extracted the fibres employed in making cor- 
dage or linen-thread : this at least is its source 
in hemp, flax, the lime-tree, the lare-bark, and 
the many other Exogens which furnish thread ; 
but in Endogens, which have no liber as the 
Cocoa-Nut, it is the ordinary woody bundles of 
the leaves,stem, and husks of the fruit from which 
the fibre used for ropes is procured. It is said 
that certain Exogens, such as Menispermacee, 
have no liber. (‘ Comptes Rendus,’ v. 393.) In 
many plants a new layer of liber is formed annu- 
ally, contemporancously with a new layer of wood, 
but this is by no means universal ; on the con- 
trary, the oak and the elm increases their liber 
slowly and irregularly.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4903) LICHENS. Various species of 
Leeanora, goles Ge I. tartarea, known as 
cudbear, are used in dyeing woollen yarn. The 
Rocella tinctoria and fusiformis furnish the orchil 
or orchilla weed of commerce, which is some- 
times sold “as a moist pulp, but usually in the 
form of dry eakes, known under the name of 
litwesss ; it produces a fine purple colour. English 
imports, which have amounted to 6,000 or 7,000 
owts. annually, are derived chiefly from the 
Canary, Asores, and Cape Verd Islands. Rock 
orehilla was shown at the Exhibition of 1851 ; 


from: the Berlingen Isles, from Angola, Ma- 


Orchilla weed 


deria and the Cape de Verds. 
28 of the istands of 


is véty plentiful about the sh 
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LIC UALA. 

8 On. the rocks and plains of 
f a. aa they ought to 
“- ‘arious lichens, and 

















rqduced by the East 
nda Company, tkd there <aré many on the 


mountains of India, to which attention might 
be directed. 
to Capt. 

tarctic voyage, a 


In the —, Saray giv en 
Sir James C. ‘on his An- 
a few years a ort totion was 
specially called to the search afd oe airy for 
substitutes for the Rocella, Fas is ow "peeom 
ing scarce. A prize medal was awarded, 3 in 1851, 
to an exhibitor from the Elbe for specimens: of 
the weed, and an extract of red and violet. orchil. 
Specimens of varieties of the lichens used in. the 
manufacture of cudbear, orchil and litmus} and. 
of the substance obtained, were also shown in the 
British department, which were awarded prize 
medals — Lichen : Several lichens grow on the 
top of the Dounkia pass as Cladonia termicularia, 
the yellow Lecidea geographica, and the orange 
L. miniata, also some barren mosses. At 18,300 








feet, Dr. Hooker found on one stone only a fine 


Scotch lichen, a species of Gyrophora, thé “ tripe 


de roche’ of Arctic voyagers, and the food of the 


Canadian hunters; it is also abundant on the 


Scotch alps. — Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 11. page 


130. Of the lichens several are nutritious, 


some bitter, some yield to ammoniacal solutigns 
a variety of brilliant colours, and are much used 
as dye stufts. 
in the form of a crust over racks, trees, or the sur- 
face of the earth.— QO’ Shaughnessy, p. 67]. 
chief lichens employed in the manufacture of orchil 


They are perennials, spreading 
The 


and cudbear are the Angola weed (Ramatina fur- 


furacea) and Mauritius weed (Rocella fuaformes), 


which comes also from. Madagasear, ‘Lins, . and 
Valparaiso, and then bears the distinctive. com- 
mercial name of the port of shipment.. 


(4904) LICHEN ODORIFERUS. Borne- 
RA ASNEH, Royle. Isa produet of the Hima- 
layas. It is officinal at Lahore. ‘The Hakims 
administer it in disorders of the stomach, 
dyspepsia, vomiting, pain in the liver or womb, 
induration in the uterus, amenorrhea, calculi, 
and nocturnal spermatic discharges. — Dr. _— 
berger, page 299. 

(4905) LICHEN ROTUNDATUS. Rottl. 

Kull pashie, Tam. Hinnasy foreish, ARAB. 

Puthur ka pool, Dox. | Ratipanchie, Tem: — 

This is a dried Rock Moss which the Tamoo: 
practitioners suppose to possess a cooling qta- 
lity and prepare a liniment with it acedrdjity 


Ora 












hgh LICUALA, a gears of Fale a. the 


tigared by ‘him in ‘ Herb ‘Amboin., 


in the islands of Mac. 
Anotlier ‘species, Z. pel- 









Cissar and of Celebes. 


1117 


LIGNITE. 


tuia, is described by Dr. . Roxbar gh aga native 


of the monntainows ‘and woody parts near, Chit- 
i the | 


lagour, which separates ‘that. province: fro 
Birmah ter ritories, Both species. are, guint} With, 
palmate, somew hal fan; shaped, Igaves, ut ial ‘ dittle 
use. Rumphits 4 escribes the WATOY,, 






Pot 


this tree as being farmed into pipes far sitoking | coal ; , 
tobacco, while, ‘the: broader are employed for | this respect 


es up fruit, and for other domestic uses. 


— Eng. Cye. ‘Vhis genus of paling is contiued to while the imo: 





leaves of holds a. station . | imerined di 


LIGNE ae 
degree of.change constifart “ , _ and Coggmon 
Coal, in; whieh the origing| ateaetinre of .the‘con- 
stituent plauts: can only wah ificulty be. travert; 
n, lesa, changy,,lwlonga. 14 age ons ie ‘Cullvek 


observes.¢7— it 











while. gong the. vaviction 8 adytion 
nay be traved y.the, brown: bined, pat 
orgauised kinds approaching ¥ery, near to ‘peat, 
é compact kinda, such as-jet,: Ap- 


the tropical punts of Asia, and composed of about proximate to coal. ” (© On Rocks,’ .p. 636. ds oblis 


x dozen species. — Ser man. 

which are impor ted, are 
duced: b¥ spectes of Calamus. 
sticks called “ Penang: Lawyers,” however, 
the stems. of the small pahn, Licuala acuti- 
fila The Ge und Ratan is distinguished by 


its. straight. head and.straight 


uiost of them pro- 
Phe walking 





‘Khe different Canes | synopsis of Lignite runs thus 


} 
oy Be i 


A Jet. Hard, compact, w. ith pitchy lystve. ° 
B. Surturbrand. Less. eowpugt aud “none 


ae gar, 


are | brittle than jet. 


C. Moor Coal of some » authors, Friable. a3 
D. Bovey Coal. Fibrous, the veyetable tex- 


and stiff character | ture very apparent, colour brown or bro walishi- 


altogether, as well: as by its pale colour; though | black. 


some are at Jeast an inch iu diameter, and others 
not half.that thickness. Some are disting wished 
by a hard, and others by a soft bark. It is not 
known whether the slender are of the same spe- 
cies as the thicker kinds, growing in different 
situations, or from roots of different ages, but 
Rkapis Sfabelliformis | is said to vicld the “Ground | 
Rattan. ‘The Malacea Cane is supposed to be 
produceil by Calamus Scipionum, but said to be 
imported from Siak, on the coast of Sumatra. 
Some of thes: are simply mottled or clouded, 

others of a brown colour, in consequence, it is 
suid, of their having been smoked. ‘The more 
slender r specimens ofdhese, with the longest Mater- 
nodes, are, those. most highly vilued.--- Seeman. 


(49017) LICUALA® WALKING-CANE PALM. 
The islands of the Mergui Archipelago yield. : 
small palm, the stems of which are used for 
walking-sticks, like “ Penang Lawyers” ; and is 
probably a. species of the same genns that pro- 
duces those famous canes. —- Mason. 


44998) LICUALA LONGIPES.  SteMiess 
LICU ATA. Shie is a nearly stemless palm de- 
scribed: by “Griffith. as. remarkable for its dark 
grert:: foliage. He met with it im the forests 
soutivof <Meraii>— Masou. 


(4909) LAICUALA PELTATS, Roxb. one of 
the finest of the’ Spetics, the “ Chatta-pat,” of 
the Assamese iithabits all the woody mountains 
to the egstward of Revical, as well as the base 
of the Himalaya, belo Darjeling, Rungpore and 
Assan, atid its. at Itate orbiculur leaves, 
though courser ‘then. ny of oko pat” of Assam, are 
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lower.prders. - Nevertt ne the demand for then 

5 very great, scarcely i. ming 

keeper or coolié being. 
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toa certain degree, bat retain afhgy,.. disti 
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rpose, though only by the | 


aigié. ploughman, cow: | 
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E. Cologne earth, earthy and iplalven lent 
mass. ‘The thickness said to be 50 feet. 

F. Basaltie Coal. Of variable str ucture ; some 
parts like wood, others like coal. 

Lignite often occurs in beds of sanedarable 
thickness and extent, and supplies to particular 
districts a bad substitute for coal. It is often 
accompanied by iron pyrites ( Alum Bay), les in 
alternating series with arenaceous and ‘argillace- 
ous beds. and is sometimes covered by fresh-wa- 
ter limestone (Rapinach), and presents WUnY 
analogies with coal, among the older rocks . of 
the secondary series.-—Eng. Cye. Fol. Ll. 
page. 430. Lignite, or brown coal, has | been 
found in several localities. On the banks — of 
a small tributary of the 'Tenasserim, in about ten 
miles of latitude north of Tavoy, trunks of trees 
changed to lignite may be seen in the stiff clav, 
and near them the trunks of other trees complete- 
lv silieified, and turned to stone. ‘There is a great 
variety in this wool coal, both in its appearance 
and cheimieal analysis. Dr.Goodall, to whom, Mr. 
Mason subjected specimens for analysis, wrote ; 
100 parts contain, 52 carbon, 29: bitumen; LY 
ashes. ‘The specimen was not good. It is good 
coul 2’ When Mr. Blundell saw several -baskets of 
the coal that he had had brought in, he said it 
looked exactly like the first that was. brought him 
from the Mergui coal field. ‘Ulyg must be 
the coal referred to by the Coal Committee 
in their report for 1841, in which they sav ; 
“ More recently, ‘excellent speciinens. of: paul 
have been presented to the Committees by Mr. 
Blundell, the Commissioner of . these. Provin- 
ces, as found. somewhere. on. 'Lavog: waver.’ 
No coal has been. found . Oni, Lavoy! a ANON, 
nd 8, this was the, oe picint Mr. Blondel 
oui ee Zs aa icaat cite veh 
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locality. ‘Lhe coninittee:atgo - Teported ‘of:  appeci- 
nen of coal from: ‘Maurlmaitins « “Cannel coal,” hat: 
My. O'Ritev who visited the heeattty whenoet Wis 
seta to have: een: leo ht: bate Pat if fond in 
that” ‘peightienithood:' it’ must be: lignite. Br: 
Morte iy rederttly ‘funiished specimens: of lignite 
callgeted ! SH the: “ortimander of the SUEVeN | 
lig Véseet So'the vast, below Amherst. As the 
shore therefor aay miles i 18 covered with Interite, 
it is probably found in that rock. Lienite occurs 
in-daterite-on the other coast. Mr. O'Riley found 
lizwite near the head waters of the Ataran. He 
SAyS 
an River, where the strata are considerably elevat- 

ed, with the dipat an angle of 88° two separate 
lin@s of fignite occur ina coarse sandstone con- 
i lomerate’ with shale and a semi-indurated blue 
clay containing limestone pebblen This ltenite 
is highly pyritous, its decomposition affording a 
copious deposit of sulphate of iron which covers 
the exposed surface with a dirty-colored  efflores- 
cence. © Some of the species taken from the de- 

posit retain their original characteristics, do not 
fracture, aud = may be sawn throuch im sections 
aéross the grain, the same as wood imperfectly 
carbonized. Other deposits of wood less char vec 
than the foregoing are found in the banks of the 
rivers “Dahgyaine and Gyvaine, some 20 to 30 
iniles to the north east of Maulmain, covered 
with the sane blue clay as that already noticed, 

bnt none possess any useful. quality asa combus- 
tible  material.”’ — Masson. Lienite occurs in 
reat abundance around the coasts of the Indian 
Peninsula, i In the recent strata. 

(4911) LIGNUM ALOES, the eagle wood 
and Calambak of commerce, vielding an aromat- 
ic perfume, is furnished by the Aguilaria malac- 
censis, and agallocha, in Silhet, an ornamental 
evergreen shrab. A very high ‘artificial value is 
placed on the better qualities of this product by 
the: watives of the East: the best quality being 
worth about £14 the pienl of 133 lbs. T his 
fragrant wood is probably the lien aloes of the 
Bibles Incense to ‘the value of nearly one million 
and a quarter francs was exported from Alexan- 
dria mi 1887.  Calambak or eagle wood, the 
true lighum aloes so highly esteemed i in the Kast 
as a perfume or incense, is said to be produced 
by the loexylum agallochum, Lou. This re- 
nafkable wood” contains a large quantity of an 
odorifereus dleo-resin ; when heated it undergoes 
a sort of imperféct fusion, and exhales a fragrant 
and very avteeable odor. Its price in Sumatra 


is about £80 per ewt: “Infenor specimens are 
obtiified’” at: Mitdena: ” 
























tified: “Hlont sevetal other trees.” The true eagle 

wood however ‘ iE ciree—“Simmonds, p. 439. 
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+ Approaching the head waters of the Atar- 
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‘Eagle wood is also ob- 
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LIGUSTRUBM- JAPONICUM. 
is one of the: heaviest ‘oft the we oois, Col. Lloyd 


says, that it grows in the ’ [sthiuus of Darien to 
the: site of or ‘feet’ an ‘is a oni Caulla- 







woods of, the country.’ WY then. 

and easily worked, bat it ead mech hitder 
on exposure to the ait. The wool iS cross-grain- 
ed, covered with 1 smooth : yellow op like box, 

aliioae as hardas the wood, ‘which j te of” a dull 
brownish green anc contains r large quaintity of 
the gum grinaacuan, which ‘is extradterk’ for: the 
piitposes of inedicine.  Lighhin-vitar i¥ anuteh 
used in machinery Ke, for rollers, presses. ‘mille 
pestles and mortars, sheaves for ship. blocks, 
skittleballs, and a great variety of other works 
requiring, hardness and strength, Tt was‘em~ 
ploy ed by the Spaniards — for» making eur 
carriages and = wheels. The- fibrous stracture 
of this wood is very remarkable: the fibres 
cross each other sometiines as obliquely. as at 
an angle of 30 degrees with the axis, as if 
one group of the anual lavers wound to the 
right, the next to the left. and so on, bnt 
without much apparent exactitude. The wood 
can hardly be split, it is therefore divided 
with the saws; and when thin pieces, such: 

as old slimes are broken asunder, they exhibjt 
a fracture more like that of a mineral. than an 
ordinary wood. The chips. and even the corners 
of solid blocks, mav be lighted in the candle and 
will burn freely from the quantity of gum they, gon- 
tain, which is most abundant in the heart-wood. 

The Bahama bgnum-vitic has a very large pro- 
portion of sap- ewood, pieces of 8 or 10 Inches 
dis ee have heart wood that scarcely exceeds 
1} or 2 inches diameter. One variety ‘of ‘cocoii- 
wood said also the almond-wood are somew hat 
sunilar to lignum-vitee.-— 7redgold. | 

(4913) L IGUSTICU M AJOWAN. AIWAYAN. 
Is a species of lovage, cultivated about Ajeer 
(and all over India), the seeds are highly carmi- 
native ; promote the secretions ; good in dyspep- 
much used in all mesalihs ; eizht seers for 
one rupee.~- Genl. Med. Top. p. 124. Dr. Wight 
gives Ligusticum Ajowan, 566 ; and Ligusticum 
diffusum, 569. 

(4914) LIGUST RUM, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Jasminacee. It has 
a fleshy fruit, the berry containing two mem- 
branous l-seeded nuts. ‘The calyx is short, 
tubular, and 4-tcothed; the limb of the corolla. 
t-parted and spreading ; stamens two, with short, 
filaments. ‘I'he species are shrubs or low. frees; 
natives of Europe and Asia.—Hag.: Cyc. ~ Ths | 
genus has bitter and astringent leaves, and'eé : 
loured berries, used in dyeing wines. The Digi sh. 
colour ‘they yield is very. * meh ‘admire d—- 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 55. | ‘Dri W ight Hives, Li- 
um intermedia, 1848 ; : wsncrophylia, vad 5 
ramifiore, 1245. 4 


(4915) LIGUSTRUM JAPONICUM, is a 
native ‘of Japan, with oblong ovate grooved 


: ml 
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seeven and whe dowers growing tothe Leight ily by, the Se-drawm point of 















of 6 er 8 feet. —— feng. Oye: _ ae and finally a.dry_ seed-vesacy > r parate the group 
(4916), LIGUSTRUM LUCIDUM, is: the | from all that féllow. The are, amotgat the 
WaenTree, a Japanese plant, © 700 47" UM) gayest of our garden flowers 94: ‘alips, Fritilia- 

Tooth, Violets tes ify. One of 


(4917) LIGUSTRUM SINENSE, has lan- re og ae idanicuge, 2 plant tha 
ceolate tomentose leaves, white Adware, anil very | on one + ilinm chafoidenicum, ® plant that co- 
small brown berries. “Tt is a native of China, vere the plains’ of Syria with its scarlet Comet 
near Cagton.—£ ag. Cyc. -_ pony omer hei ea been | pay ays 
ae Sas Be eet : ur as the subject of allusion 10 is Ser- 
iptie a : rai i ede oe jo bt = = grr ¥ ount. ‘the Hemerocallee, or Day- 
: i ‘hatry. h, lll ilies, di i hing except their 
branchlets. -Flowers crowded, almost sessile a d ; olla ee ae I rt pon ol 
epicate, disposed in a thyrse, having th spaced hae apse: ing 90 joined to each other 
picate, cep ee en eactens, ng the axis very | as to form a tube of conspicuous length, and in 
hairy, and minute bracteas. It is an evergreen | their want of a bulb in many instances. The 
—s ay a es i scree growing | Agapanthus and the fragiant Tuberose are 
fom ik i a rb, ae te, Ye 
ne tak ‘ Clee ’ ° ean vid, emerocatlis, } “abu, 7 | {. 
kind of soil. Cuttings root without difficulty. | theimias and ee a bey 
ae hangar ay ete were cnr BP familiar occurrence, Phormium, which yields 
ye ME inna’ OP British A ante ry : abing- | the celebrated fax of New Zealand, with its 
Flore Olassice ; Loud n ye oa sige tos hard perennial leaves and panicles of yellow 
ri ied = : oudon, Encyc. of trees and | flowers, must be considered to connect the pre- 
ru a a os — division with that of Aloes. There 13 so 
| (4919) Lita \E Ae, Lilyworts, an important little to separate Aloinea, or Aloes, from the 
natural order of Endogenous Plants, containing | Day-Lilies, that scarcely anything can be named 
raany “ Son pe ag of that class of the | except their succulent foliage, and even that dis- 
vegetable kingdom. arge proportion, especi- | appears ‘1 Yucca, which has the hard leaves of 
ally of those &f cold eountries, consists of bulbous | Phormeum, with which however its distinct se- 
plants, producing ore a stem which perish- | pals and petals forbid its being associated. With 
es after having produced its leaves and flowers ; | the Scil/ee, or Squills, we reach a division of the 
others have an annual duration: with perennial | order abounding in beautiful species, all of which 
fleshy roots ; and a few acquire, in warm coun- | are bulbous, with annual stems. ‘Their peculiar- 
tries, a stem of very considerable size, as the | ity consists in the anthers not being so lightly 
Dragon-Tret (Dracena ghia : which there is | attached to the filaments as in 7ulipee, and in 
an ancient specimen in Teneriffe with a stem the leaves from whose axils the flowers proceed 
many feet in diameter. The flowers of Liliace- | acquiring a membranous condition. ane: 
ous Plants are generally large and showy, espe- | 7¢# are squills with the ovary partially adhering 
cially in those witl: annual stems, as the Lily it- | to the calyx and corolla, and springing from tu- 
self, the Fritillary, Hyacinth, Star of B. thlehem, | bers, not bulbs. They offer a direct transi- 
&e. ; but when they acquire an arborescent stem | tion to Ainaryllids. 4 nthericea, ov Aspho- 
the size of the flowers contracts, so that the larg- dels, agree with the last in having tubers or 
est trees among them have the smallest flowers. fleshy fascicled 1001s, and not bulbs, but their 
Their leaves are always quite simple and undivid- | ovary is free; they are therefore tuberous 
ed, and usually have the veins of the leaves run- fbrous-rooted Squills. Chrysobactron, a genus 
ning straight from the base to the apex ; but in gathered by Dr. Joseph Hooker in Auckland and 
some Draceenas they diverge from the midrib to | Campbell's Islands, is described as diescious, but 
the margin, as in the Plantain. Among other | apparently is polygamous. The fruit in these 

Endogens ‘they = readily known by having a three last orders is a capsule. — 
flower of 6 coloured pieces, 6 stamens with the| Aphyllanthee are plants with the habit of 
anthers opening inwards, ‘ —_—" S-celled | Rushes, and the bracts so membranous “and 
ovary changing to 80 3-cellec fruit. ‘This or- | closely imbricated as to give the appearance of 
der is divided in(o several aections, of which | Xyrids when the flowers are past. They seem 
Dr. Lindley gives the following account in his | to form a connection between. Lilies and some 
vegetable Kingdom. — Eng. yc. Vol LI. p. 431. | plants of the Juncal or Xyridal._ Alliances. The 
“Telipeacare the: Lilia of Jussieu, and they may genera have been very insufficiently examined. 


We justly regarded a8 the type of the order | Xanthorrhaas, 







of Lilies simaal stems littleor not | are very aiff from fhe semainder ; 





at all branched; flowers uauely large and gaily | their shrubby stems 
coloured, without membranous BP hes, but axal- | trees. 38 APPS S™ ; 






lary to leaves” but little c | the calyx. age at e mn th a : ist of, shi 
corolla and their parts scarcely. yuited, although | rise very ‘eylindsical apikes of depaely-com: 
often arranged in a tube ; anthers swinging light- , resembling. ullrushes. {1 ¥ 
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LILIACE.2. 
_. Agparagee ave Lillies with a succulent fruit. 
‘hey consist of plants’ extremely dissimilar in 





i ; Dee ee Nese iy ae : R ae eee be: lg Re Ome ee 
title. In weheral their. ‘eaves ‘are’ ‘broad: in, | 


si 


_, dysenteries. 
Aspacagda-and- the | Dragon's Blood, a tonic astrigent resin. ‘The 
nesocinted under-this'| reots of diporagus racemose aud A. adsendens 


some specics, whence. they have been ‘useful in 
" Of ‘these the anost. celebrated is 


‘are both employed usedicmaliy.iu N orthern India. 


the geuns’ Cordyline they even acqnire the | Poliauthes tuberome, or. the.."Pirberose, is well 





expanded | form ‘and ‘diverging veins of. the 


fh 


Anosnaf Alliance; ‘their steins, although amotig | are found ‘to contain special 


eet pe ge Sees See ern v es pana a 
known forits delicious agedne, " Other spécies 


properties, which 


the adwartest’ that ithe Lihes comprehend, are render them serviccible to niith i | various ways. 


inthe Cohimon Aspatagus branched and of coti- 


siderable’ size, and in the Dragon-'lress_ they ac- | species. 


A | Cye. 


quire the dimtensions and-age of large trees. 
tendeney’ to the separation of sexes occurs here 
on thé‘part of the genus Ruscws, 


‘There are 133 genera in this order, wid 1200 
(Lindley, Vegetable Kingdom.) — fing. 
Lilia¢eous: Plants, from their generally 


ornamental nature, have attracted attention 


but it is not | from the earliest‘ ages’ to the present — time, 


carricd so far as to constitute a diclinous  struc- | and our Savioar selected the flower of one of. 


ture. With respect to Aspidistree, concerning 


“oy @ * . m . . 
whose structure we have very insufficient ifor- ; 
lustally herbaceous, 
i and even arboreous 5 : 
° ¢ \ A : ae : 
‘their narrow parrallel-veined leaves sof ‘these, 


mation, they are principally known by a large 
mushroom-shaped stigma. Their foliage 1s that 
of Zingiberacee. ‘Iheir flowers are dingy purple 


or green, with a campanulate perianth, on whose | 


sides the stamens are inserted. In many re- 


| 

| 

spects they are very like Oroutiacee, to which | 

| useful purposes ; as Aloe, Sanseviera, Phormeann, 


perhaps they ought to be referred. In like man- 
ner the Ophiopogonea, or 'Teat-Worts, have a fo- 


liage hardly belonging to Lilies, Pelissanthes Le- 


éa resembling a Ginger more than a plant of this 
order. They are remarkable for their seeds burst- 
ing through the sides of the ovary at a very early 
period, growing fréely though exposed to air, and 
finally acquiring the succulent appearance of a tu- 
ber. It is very uncertain whether they have any 
claims to the rank of Lilies. The geographical 
limits of this order are as wide as its differences 
of structure. Upon the whole however the spe- 
cies are much more abundant in temperate cli- 
inates than in the tropics, where they chiefly exist 
in ‘the arborescent state. Aloes are mostly found 


in the southern parts of Africa ; one species is a | 
native of the West Indies, and two or three more | long introduced, cut up an 
Draceenas, the most | the extract called 4/oes. 


of Arabia and the Hast. 


gigantic of the order, attain their largest size in ; low junc 


the Canaries; a J). Draco there is deseribed as 
being between 70 and 75 feet high, 464 fect in 
circumference at the base, and was known to 
have been a very ancient tree in the year 1804. 
The. northern flora comprehends for the most 
part plants of the genera Scilla, Hyacinthus, Al- 
dinm, and Ornithogalum. In the Hast Indies 
Lilyworts are rare; in Australia they form a 
distinctly-marked feature of the vegetation ; and 
in New Zealand they are represented by the PAéor- 


ror two species in India. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
! 
| 


these (Liliken chaleedonicum) asa type of the 
beautiful productions of nature. “The plants are 
though some few are shrabby, 
most are distinguished by 


some are soft, herbaceous, and suceulent ; others 
hard and perennial, Of the latter many abound 
in fibre, which may be, -and is, extracted for 


&e. of which we may give the following notices. 

True Aloes Kibre.— True Aloes (dle vulgaris, 
Barbadensix $c.) The trae genus.dloe,or the plants 
which yield the medicinal drug of that name,” 


coast of Africa, and-on that of Arabia, with one 
‘They might be suppos- 
ed to yield much fibre from the frequency, with 
which we find the name applied to some of those 


| 

| 

| | eee 

‘abound at the Cape-of Good Hope, on the west 
| 

| 

I 

! 


met with in commerce ; but these arc in general 


the produce of a species of Agave commonly 
called American Aloe (v. p. 41, &c). The leaves 
of the true Alocs are, in all the countries where 
the species are indigenous, as well as in the West 
Indies, where one or two of them have been 
d boiled down to yield 
In some cases the yel- 
.e is allowed to exude from the cut leat to 
form what is called Soeotrine Aloes; but no- 
where is the fibre which these leaves undoubtedly 
éontain turned to useful account. It is probably, 
however, that it might, even“when the leaves are 
ent into small pieces, be separated at little ex- 
pense, for the use of the paper-maker. ‘That the 
fibre, as well as the tow, of the true Alves 1s of a 
vood and useful quality, 4s weanic gags A aittae 
“by the specimens of both prepared in Madras by 
‘Dr. Hunter, as those of the Aula-buntha, or of 


mium,, spr Vlax-Bush. A very considerable | the species which ‘is.there called 4/ov perfoliata, 


thein. are those whose fibre is strong enough to fur- 
nish cordage, su | 
The Onjon, Garlic, and Leck, long known as 
articles ef digt, Chives, Shalots, and ‘Rocam- 
hole, arg “epeaics of the genus. Mloes -a 






Cee eer Cee ee ey ee eee or) ee eee 
Squills indicate the value of Some Zitjacer 1 
medicine, “A 


tensive use. Resinous matters’ are yielded'’by “Se 
1121. vy 
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ve, such aa P. tenax, New enland, Flax. found in dry situations in North-West "ds 


nerithson-coloured #pecimens-sent by 


number are employed for useful purpéses. Among : and whieh is, probably, the same plant with sed 
i 


flowers which Dr. Royle muned. dloenudeca, wad 





\ e 


‘The fibre i4‘white in colour, fine.ta. quality, with 


| sufficient tenacity’ for textile fabrics, and readily 
| takes’ dolours, as shown by. 4he orange, red, and 


Dr. Hunter. 
feet.in length, aud have 
A bundle of- the fibres 


0 





md 


bnsiderable’ strength. 
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bore 106 lb., when a similar one of Petersburgh | 
‘hemp broke with the same weight.—-dtoyle, B46. 


plants. ere 
Moorea Fibre, Marool of Madras‘ (Sanceviera 
ceylanica). Bowstring Hemp. 9 
~ Moorga and Moorgavee. |, “Marl; Tam, 
eae Ne “Marva, Saxs, _ 
Sanseviera is a genus of Liliaceous plants, 


4 


of which individuals are very abundant on 


All are closely allied to each other, and to the 


the coast’ of. Guinea amd of other parts of 


Africa; also around Ceylon, and all along the 
Bay of Bengal, extending thence to Java and to 
the coasts of China. The léaves are succulent, 
and abound in fibre remarkable for fineness and 
tenacity. Dr. Roxburgh purposed that the 
fibres might be called Bowstring hemp in Eng- 
land, because the natives of the Circars make 
their best bowstrings of them. Saxsevicra zeyla- 
nica is the best-known species, and has been so 
called as being common on the Ceylon coast. 
From it has been distinguished §. Rosburghiana, 
common on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal, ap- 
parently on insufficient grounds. It is figured 
by Dr. Roxburgh himself under its foriper name 
in his ‘ Coromandel Plants,’ ii, tab. 184. 5. /a- 
nuginosa is probably a distinct: species, the Aadu- 
kupel ot Rheede (‘ Hort. Mal.,’ vol. xi, tab. 42). 
which grows on the sands of the Malabar Coast, 


African S. guineensis. Of this the fibres have been 
occasionally introduced into the markets of Eu- 
rope, and by some thought superior to New Lea- 
land Flax. They have been called African Bow: 
string Hemp. (* Himal, Roby: ° 391.) The 
Indian, specie Gi Sanseviera was first des- 
Gibed by Sir William Jones, in the ‘ Asiatic Ke- 
searches,’ vol. iv, p. 271, under its ancient Sans- 
crit name of Moorva, and he says, that—‘ From 
the leaves of this plant the ancient Hindoos ex- 
tracted a very tough elastic thread called Maurvi, 
of which they made bowstrings ; and which, for 
{hat reason, was ordained by Menu to form the 
sacrificial zone of the military class.” Dr. Rox- 
burgh describes the plant as common on the 
jurigly salt soils along the coasts, erowing under 
the bushes, and easily propagated on almost 
every soil, from the slips which issue in great 
abundance from the. roots, requiring little or no 
care, and nh 






ot requiring to be renewed often, if at 
all, as the )plant is perennial. The leaves, when 
thus cultivated, are from three to four feet long. 
The fibre, which extends their whole length, is 
separated from the pulpy part of the leaves. ‘The 
natives placo them ona smooth board; then 
press‘one end of the Jeaf down with one of their 
great toes, and with a.thin bit of hard stick held 
between the two hands, they: scrape the leaf from 
them, and very quickly rep 
pulp. ‘This can. also be. . remo 
the leaves in water, til) the 











pulpy parts rot, &e. 


Dr. Buchanan found apparently $he same plant 



















fibres. 













we every part of the |, 


dl by steeping |‘Strand.. Both Mr. 


but which, he.calls Aletris nereost, employed for 
making cordage neat Bungalore..yBetore, th 
leaves are: beaten to separate the fibres, they are 
steeped in water fifteen (0! hers. say five),days, in 
order to rot. the ameless pris; bat with Dr. 
Roxburgh the.fibres became. discoloured by this 
process. . Dr. Roxburgh sent drawings of the 
plant and specimens of the fibre... ‘ Obs.,’ p- 
18) as early as the year 1790 to the Court of 
Directors; and again in 1800 by. Me. Bebb : 
after he had cultivated a begah (i. ¢., third ofan 
acre of ground) with this plant. - As full-grown 
lenves of three to three and a half feet long 
yielded about one pound of the clean fibre for 
every forty pounds of the fresh leaves, Dir Rox- 
burgh concluded that this plant might. be culti- 
vated with advantage. By another calculation 
he found that one acre would yield 1613 pounds 
of clean fibre at a gathering, two of which may 








‘be reckoned on yearly, in a good soil and a favor- 


able season, after the plants are of a proper 
age. He also ascertained that aline four feet 
long, made of moorea fibre, bore a weight of 
120 lb., when a cord of the same size, made of 
Russian hemp, bore only 105. The former, 
moreover, after 116 days’ maceration, bore a 
weight of 30 Ibs., when the latter was complete- 
ly rotten. Dr. Roxburgh further observes : 
“© Should it ever become an object of culture, a 
less expensive and more expeditions method of 
clearing the fibres fram the pulpy parts of the 
leaves, thin that of the natives above mentioned 
mist be contrived.” ‘This seems to have been 
since done. For the Rev. J. Garrow, as quoted 
by Mr. Murray, states that, in the year 1831, 
during his residence m Cuttack, in the province 
of Orissa, he first by. mere accident discovered 
that the leaf of the .dloe Augustifolia, it is not 
easy to ascertain what plant is meant, but it 13 
probably only a variety of Agave, as no specics 
of Aloe is known to be indigenous on that coast, 
of Linneus, contained a quantity of long white 

Perceiving that this material possessed 
ercat, strength, clearness, and tenacity, he caused 
some quantities of the leaf to be benten out 
with mallets, aud the fibres to be withdrawn, 
and in this way collected about three hundred 
weight of fine grass, the fibres severally run- 
ning about three feet long. Ou taking this 
to Calcutta, Mr. Tapley, chief officer of the 
Thalia East Indiaman, then lying off that 
port, had some of it manufactured into ropes. 
On a fair trial of a three-stranded rope of. this 
material with a similar one of Russian hemp, it 
raisine two and a half bund redweight of spelter 
from the hold, the orass faithfully brought. it up 
on three successive occasions ; whereas, In ap~ 
plying. the hemapen rope, twice ont of three times 
tgave:way, and: in: the third trial lost one 
| Tapley and Capt. Biden » the 
approved 





of ‘the article as 


commander, highly cf 
| sof ships of other satross 
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then frequenting the port of Caleutta. “On 
the writer's return to ‘Cuttack he’ laid waste: the 


whole of the:aloe planthe could diseover, ‘with- 
out respect to species ; and’ to: save time-and:ta- | 


ES an 4 


hour, passed the leaves through a° Preasing till 


similar to that used for expressing the juice] 


fron the sugar-cane. We ‘then caused them to 
be laid in heaps: under water for some days, till 
the fleshy portion of the leaf was decomposed, 
by: which means the fibres were more easily 
collected’; they were then hackled and baled. 
In the course of a short time afterwards he «is. 
covered a short species of aloe, growing wildly 
and profusely in all the moist woods of the 


neighbourhood, which the native called Aoor- 
gubbee. Ou experiment, this plant produced a 


most beautiful fibre, as soft and as fine as human 
b] 


hair, but possessing notwithstanding, extraordi- 


nary strength and tenacity. Ile derived a great 
quantity .of flax from this plant, which, when 


portioned off lu hanks, bore a strict resemblance 
to raw silk ; imdeed, sideby side, the difference 
It was this artiele 
that first induced the writer to turn his attention 
He envaged two 
native ‘ Tantees,’ or weavers, to construct a nar- 
They at first found 
some difhiculty in the undertaking, but i the 
course of four or five days they produced as_ fine 


eould not be distinguished. 
to the manufacture of eloth. 


row loom for this purpose. 


a piece of cloth as was ever beheld : one portion 
of it the writer presented to Sir Charles (after- 
wards Lord) Metealf.” The fibres of the San- 
seviera may, from their finencss, combined with 
tenacity, be applied to a variety of purposes. 
Dr. Roxburgh at one time supposed, though er- 
roneously, that they were identical with China 
prass. ‘They are usually about two feet in 
length, but may easily obtained longer, if plants 
are cultivated. ‘he fibres are firm, hatr- 
like, and silky, and resemble those of the 
pine-apple most closely. ‘The tow is excel- 
lent for paper-making. The natives of Bengal 
twist the fibres into a fine thread, upon which 
they string ornaments to be hung round the 
neck ; those of the coast employ them for making 
bowstrings ; and the Rajpoot thread is sometimes 
made of its fibres. ‘They readily take dyes, as 
was some years ago shown by Miss Davy, and 
specimens dyed red, orange, maroon, and green, 
were sent to the great Exhibition by Dr. Hunter. 
who lodged others in the Government Central 
Museum Madras. Miss Davy, moreover, had 
some cloth woven with the fibres, after some 


difficulty, but the fibre was still too wiry, 


from imperfect. preparation. ‘The weaver, more- 


over, having negleeted. to separate the coarse. 
from the fine fibres, gave the cloth an. 
uneven and irregular appearance. But if the 


necessary care was taken with this, as with all 


other fibres, there.seems no: reason to doubt that. 


it might be applied to the fabrication of fitte 
cloths, in the same way as pine apple fibre: The 
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re has been’ proposed for the packing of steam- 
eligines; and its‘tow used to be, and perhaps still 
is, converted into very ‘geod paper at Trichinopoly. 
As the. Moorva fibre is employed: by the natives 
for their bowstrings, there cau beno doubt of its 
possessing sufficient strength forrope-making. In 
some recent experiments, this fibre,-ia its untwist- 
ed state, bore 289 lb., when Agave fibre, broke 
with 270 Ib. Dr. Wight found some string made , 
of the latter, broke with 362 lbs., while the Sanse- 
viera broke with 316 lb., so that these two may 
may be considered as nearly equal to each other 
in strength. Attention was called to the fibre 
of Moorgavie by Mr. A. Bond, Master-Atten- 
dant at Balasore, who sent ta the Marine Board 
of Calcutta some of the fibres prepared from the 
leaves of plants growing in the jungly salt soils 
along the coast from Kedgeree ‘southward, in- 
forming the Board that he had found the fibre 
useful on board the Hou, Company’s schooner 
Orissa, as it answered excellently for running 
gear. On the receipt of the sainples, the Board 
having desired the Master-Attendant at Calcutta 
to submit them to trial, the latter reported that 
it was “ not eaual in strength tu the Europe or 
Manilla hemp, but that it seemed to take lrot 
tar as well as the latter, and would answer gene- 
rally for the same purposes as those to which 
the Europe and Manilla cordage is applied.” 
The following were the results obtained :— 
Kurope hemp, made of sewing 

twine (untarred),., ... ... .. broke at 212 Ib. 
Iarris’s patent cofonial bolt | 
rope (tarred) Probably made — 








of New Zealand Flax, v.p.58. » 204 ,, 
Manilla hemp (untarred) ...... 5 BO “62 
Europe bolt rope (tarred)...... 5, 168 ,, 
Balasore fibre (untarred), at — 

Caleutta, ... be id s ASL. & 
Ditto, spun by Capt. Bond = | 

(thumb line), ae sine » 41954 ,, 
Kurope rope (tarred), gs hy. «6 BB ws 


In a further report, Capt. Bond stated, that 
forty maunds of the fresh plant produced one 
maund of fibre. The expenses of ‘the experi- 
ment were high, as the plant had to be brought 
to him from some distance (four miles) to the 
place where it was dressed, and the best methods 
of separating the fibre had not been followed. 

‘The natives being averse to a work which their 
forefuthers had never taken in hand. The plants 
having been steeped for eight days, were: beat- 
en out on a stone or plank, and then ta- 
ken to another tank of water to be washed, 
and then-dried and combed. All these processes 
necessarily increased the expenses. Mr. Bond 


further ascertained that the’ steeping spoiled the 
colotir of the fibre, at the sume time that it dimi- 
mished its ‘strength. With some fresh specimens 
| ofthe’ fibre he also sent two pieces of cloth, 
Mwhich -had been woven froin “th i 


reads spun by 
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fhermen, which were irregular in * thickness, ‘asd 
80, consequently, was also the cloth.) 
abundance of this plant in many situations, from 
the ease with whieh it may be cultivated, ‘and: the 
facility with which the fibre may be separatdd and | 
cleaned, there is no doubt that it cotdd ‘be proda- 
ced as cheaply as.:auy ofthe: other: fibres; ‘and 
it’has been shown that-it is -eapable of being 
used for a -vaniety of purposes. as for textile fuls- 
rics, and for string and cordage, as well as for 
paper-making.. It is abundantly ‘diffused, espe- 
cially along the coasts, and its ‘fibre was sent to 
the E ‘xhibition from Assam and Cuttack, as well 
as from Madras, Coimbatore, and the Malabar 
coast. Besides the foregoing, many other Lilta- 
ceous plants might be adduced. as vielding use- 
ful kinds of fibre, and in’ quantities sufficient to 
repay the troulde of their extraction. But they 
are not indigenous or sufficiently abundant’ in 
India, though the fibres of some have been sep- 
arated, and speciinen submitted. As, for in- 
stance, of the 

Yaeea, or Adam's Needle Fibre.— Adam's 

Needle, or Yucca gloriosa, §-c., like others, seems 
Soneiaes to be called an Aloe. The spe. 
cies of Fueea are natives of the southern pro- 
vinees of the United States, and beme there ex- 
posed to extremes, are capable of living in’ the 
open air, both in Europe and India. ‘The yooare 
conspicuous for their noble show of lily-like 
white flowers, as well as for their long sword- 
shaped leaves, terminated by a thorny point. 
They uo doubt all abound tu fibre, as some ot 
a fine quality and strong in nature, has been 
sent from Madras, separated from the leaves of 
the Tneca angustifolia. Other species flourish 
as far north as in the Botanie Garden at Saha- 
runpore. The fibres also take colour, as in the 
specimens sent from Madras, dyed red, orange, 
purple, and green. | Fibre has also been separat- 
ed from other species of Yueea, as 2” aloifolia 
and L, filamentosa, These are amongst those 
which ° ‘have’ receivéd the name of silk- -TTass. 
Those sent: from India are from two to four fect 
in length, and are rather wiry, or resemble those 


of the Agave more than they do the fibres of 


Bromelias. ey 

- New Zealand Flor, or Phormium tenar,—Be- 
longing te. this family of plants, may here be 
noticed, though it is not so well suited as many 
others; to the general nature of Indian climates, 
hut it will enable us to make some useful com- 
parisons. It was: discovered by the celebrated 


Cook:in New Zealand—as he says “the country’ 


produced a grass plant, like figs, of the nature 


of ie or 
e. atives A make “clothing, 





lines, 






south ‘const. | 
into the eanth: of Treland;*a 

to flourish on the west ipsa. of. Scottand,: 
“thotigh : ‘European winters are occasionally too 
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“Tt wis t intrbdiaced itt the year 1798 


Fronvthe fi 
| se 
hard; sword) ne 





able 





fidx, but superior in quality to either ;. 
‘Rets, 
athe “north: and’ ‘the: 


‘that a plant ‘which: 


severe fot» ita: Phe: ‘native same of: the plant 
s‘koradi tof Korerey while the fibre sigi-called 
Phe leives of othe: plant aieigerennial, 
ped, from . five te sevetei-feet. in 
Hentth, with a’ onver-séalke. tiding’ four or. five 





feet above them, and bearing:arprofasion of yel- 


low flowers, followed by ‘trianguier: seed:yessels, 
filled with flat and thin black shining seeds. Ac- 
cording to Salisbury, three-vear old plants: yield 
on ath average, thirte- six leaves, beside . offsets 
from the roots. - Six leaves produced one: ounee 
weicht of drv fibres, after being seutched and 
cleaned ; and he calculated that an sere cropped _ 
with these plants, three feet apart (but they. could 
not be placed so near without interfering with 
each other), will vield) more than sixteen ewt. 
“The leaves are cut when full-grown, macerated 
in water for a few days, and then passed: under 
a weighted roller.” ‘The natives of New Zealand 
ent the leaves when fall-grown, and separate. the 
fibres while vet ereen. Mr. G. Bennett states 
that a lateral ineision is made with a sit shell 
on each side of the deaf, merely to cut 
through the epidermis, which 1s nae ye- 
moved, and then, what he calls the im- 
ternal epidermis, probably a part of the 
cellular a “which agelutinates the fh- 
bres, and, if not removed, deteriorates the flax.’ 
The ari operation 1s sc raping with the 
shell, and then separating the fibres with the 
thumb-nails, and then emploving combs for a 
more minute separation, The fibres are subse- 
quently dried in the sun, and are perfectly white ; 
some stout and strong, others fine and silky. 
[tis said that “ the plant may be shorn of its 
leaves in the morning, and before the sun has set 
be ready for weaving into cloth.” ‘The same thing 
mav, no doubt, he done with others of these 
naturally white endogenous fibres.  Consider- 
quantities were at one time imported, 
and a factory was established by Capt. Harris 
for their manufacture, but the supply seems 
to have been irrerular, and now to. have 
fallen off rather than increased >= Mr. J. Wood, 
in the year IS44, moa communication to’ 
the Agricultnal Society of India, called attention 
to the New Zealand Hemp. as a plant: which was 
very hardy and would thrive in any soil or eli- 
mate, but. that it preferred swampy lands. He 
stated that it was often met with in. New Zea- 
land, thriving three or-four feet under sea-water, 
(but it is also found at some distanee from the 
sea shore). He therefore thought the locality of 
the Soonderbunds, extending from. nent Caleutta 
to the sea, to be well adapted: for this plant sand 


which would be profitable in a courtty where fa- 


bour was so cheap. - But it seenvs, tochave been 
forgotten, in this, as well as. in'a ‘paper in the 
first volume of’ the “T: raniactiond ofthe Society,’ 
ovrishes’ 40 farsouth as New 
Zealand, and sirccéeds well both in Scott aged 
in Treland, is not likely to do well in so chop 









LIMES. : LIMES SWEET. + — 
na situalion as that of. thex@oonderkands.: ‘An | smaHer than the Jemen, ifs rind is ustally thin- 
jutevesting ‘set, of speciniens? of a Wes ‘ _— i ‘it | ner, gad its ce t 0 Ys: ‘ When the. Frit arvives: ata 
Flaxy: ao wing the: -tettives amethol Oh prepa perfuet state of vauturity, 18 ia: fur bright yellow. 
the fwe-and of dveiy: itblank, ‘wert « seit carlo Ut is uncommonly jeiey, ‘wat its gfavoniy is cst 
Exhibitiowof 1851; by. af’ wohiui;a New edad | ed aiperiarto:that.;. f tee: demon. Dried limes 
chief; anetianother, ® ery valuable and sugges arecused cbyredyars. intsomer: partaiof, Tndia, to 
tive set of speebnens: of the fibre and «its'taw; ‘by | fasten and 1 am TONe: soloursvAlgG tho ie ‘ 
Mr. E. AW: a Trew: (we. ‘ Iust. Col.,” xh, I a 19%}, rer. ba es he ogi ee ae a 
whicl: he deseribed:as having be@a separated ‘en- | - (4929) LIME,. ACID. Crrexs, ane AME. ks, 
tirely by machinery invented by himself. If this | actva, small lime. In Tenasserim the. small-acid 
fibre ean be so prepared, ‘then it is evident that | line is seen ales exer mace in 1 abunedance.—- 
others of the snme nature may be successfully Mason, 


trented ina’ similar manner. These fibres are} (49:23) LIME, Caux RECENS usta: “Oxide 


applicable to a variety of purposes, either of a| of Calcium. Quicklime. Caustic of mire Lime... 
textile nature or fer cordage, and will, like the] Gris Fro t Kalk, ‘Gen. 


other white fibres we have mentioned, take co- L; 7 f 
jour. ‘Fhe strveneth of the fibres is considerable. ime, in its pure form, is a. “greyish- white, 
earthy “looking Mltss, moderately hard,. brittle; 


for in some experiments by De Candolle, in Sp. 3-03; | I Ikatli 
r . : ; ; 7 e ‘a —_— Y Yr » be 
which, fiowever. that of Agave is understated, p: ae i — ih ite . palin taste 5 
‘ ‘. ; ws » ir a ry S. oY 
there is no doubt that the New Zealand Flax, | COONS See ee ven, Fresh burnt, 
it absorbs both moisture and Carbonic . ‘acu 


which bore 23-7, was stronger than either Flax P r ‘twill abtet 
1 . ; ‘4 \ re 
or Hemp. which bore respectively 114% and rom the air; it will abtstract water from most 
bodies, and ts hence oftey emploved as a devine 


6%. It bas also the advantaze of being 
lichter, but has the disadvantage of many | 3" stance. Fresh burnt and slaked Lime, though 
of the white fibrea ‘of breaking at a knot easily procured, is seldom pure enough for me- 
= : i <3 » » 
Mr. J.) Murray, in his pamphlet on this dical use. White Carrara” Marble, Caloareous 
Spar, C halk, She = all yield jer Line. The heat 


; ° . ® >| z S 1 ie N ue abil * ? 


tween Southampton and the Channel Islands, ; “ 
UESTIC states al tolerably pme: but, if shells 


was completely equipped with cordage and tig: een loved. I with a litt) 
eine made of Phorminn tenar, Ve further eon- | UAVE Oe en enp ayes ees Phosphate 
of Lime and Oxide of Tron. W acl beng added, 


tintes—“ [ have seen specimens of ropes, eee te age 
e : e. e e ° ! ) a » (° ( : 8 * : 
twine, varn, lines, sail-eloth, sacking, bedtick, | AINE CTRERS ENO Cabs fo powder ; the rest as in 
livdrate of Lime.— Royle, 7 


&e., made of Phorminm tenar y also tine fabrics a Meee —_ | 
(4924+) LIMESTONE, Grantban trMr- 


of various kinds, affording demonstrable evidence 

thatiits fibre is susceptible of being woven into | STONE, 1s the rgarble of which the images’ of 
tissues of the most delicate description, or man- | Gaudama are formed, which are usually ‘calfed 
ufactured into materials of the strongest and | alabaster images. It is a primitive limestone 
coarsest kind. The sails, cables, and running ; Which has not hitherto been found in the provin- 
ces; but is abundant near Ava.—dJfaaon, 


rigging of the beautiful model of the frigate pre- 
coun *) his a Majesty W erin a (4925) LIMES, SWEET. Sweer coves. 
te the King of Prussia, were entirely formed o ecu a ne ee eae 

| Shouk-cho, Burm, | \ 
Phormium tenax, Capt. Harris's yacht, a per- — J Ma. | leeta Saintes HInp. 
fect gem in naval architecture, was supplied with 7 sf some parts of Pe&n to a very 
a inainsail composed of three different varieties small extent, but as this and two other kinds of | 
of ‘New “caland flax, and the cordage made of wild lime are indigenous to the forests in the 


Musa tertilie,” that is, of Manilla hemp,— Royle northern parts of the province, it is probable 
"h Pl. that oranges might. be cultivated with success 


J ° 2 7 about Prome and frou. thence to. Meeaday. The 
in Pic eed — _ ‘liam N aieherrense pe iva be Bo aed eee applies to the grape, of. which 


| several sorts of wild vine are found in thesgpper 
32 tubifloruin, 203s- t > 5 Wi allichianum, 2035. part of the province, so as to render: the trial of 
(4921) LIMES. 


4 & 2% grape vine very desirable. McClelland. This the 
Kerns neboo,. Bene. —_ |. Limboo, Neemboo, Guz. sweet variety, grows to the size. of a large orange. 
Gay-Zanh-yeu,Cacw.cHin. |-Jerook, Mat, [& Hinp.| It is easily propagated by seed, : The juice; of 
Dehis Pre... so. og d Jambiga. Sans. the fruit is very grateful to | persons with, fever, 
Citroen, Fae -Elimitehym Pee Tam. although rather tasteless. It will grow also from 
Citrone, BE cece bivege Nemma pungee _. euttings:): The young shoots make ‘ay yery. good 
ie gle ‘species, of lemon, which grews.3n ab) ndan ee | stock for ovange gralts,—— Ridde | Aer ne Sn 
ip. most.of the. West Jemlia.. Islande, cand . 18. yc i (4926) LIMNANTHES | ‘La NANTHACEA, 
met,.axith in some . parts. of France, in ®pain, "hese: flowere.are from Cali fornia’ and: ‘are of 
Portugal, — throggheut. India. . The lime is | yellow colour, with.a border cf. white: ‘and ur 
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Se LIMULUS. 
slightly fragrant, they are readily. seronn from 
seed as others annuals.— Riddell. ° ety. Bis 


. (4927) LIMONTA, a gents of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Atrtinbiddeo: 90 eal ted 
from: the original Indian names,  Neettise “and 
Leemoo, ‘of: the Lemon. Several of tliose testi 
ed under this genus hy Dr. Roxbargh have. 
been referred to Atulantia and Glycaamie. ‘The 
species still included are father heterogeneous in 
nature, and will probably require ‘further 
separation. As inost of the family abound in es- 
sential oil, so the leaves of some of the Limonias 
are fragrant, and the fruit, though sinall, of 
L. acidissina and L. créenulata is, very acid. 
L. law ‘cola, refer red to this aa by Dr. Wallich, 
in his ‘Plantes Asfat. Rare , 245, is remark- 
able as the ouly plant of this family found on the 
tops of colil mountains. ‘The people of the Hima- 
jayas, remarking its hiehly frayrant leaves, faney 
that it is by | feeding on ther that the musk-deer 
requires its strony and = peculiar — flavour.— 
Eng. Cyc. Wight. gives Limouia missionis, 175. 

(4928) LIMONIA ACIDISSIMA. A shrub 
with pinnate leaves, aud winged pe tioles ; fruit 
small, size of a pea; an article of commerce, 
used as a tonic. — Liddell. 


(4929) LIMONIA ALATA. 
I. 41. 








Aurantiacee. 


Kat yelloo mitch marum, Tam. 


Tbe small but the wood is remarkably close 


praived, hard.and heavy. It is a pale 3 vellow or 
straw coloured, if procurable of adequate size 
would be very valuable.— Wight. 

oa) LIMONTA CARNOS A. 

‘Taw-shouk, BURY . 

The small fruit of this, not larger than a nut, 
is a favorite spice, known in the bazars of Ben- 
cal under the name of Keklani. It is only found 
in the Pegu district.— McClelland. 


(4931) LIMONTA, rragrant Limonra. On 
all the lands-near ‘the mouths of the rivers that 
are occasionally overflowed by the waters, a very 
handsome shrub of the orange family, with a 
fragrant, . white. flower, anda small fruit like a 
lemon in miniature, is quite common ; and ought 
to have a place.in Indian garden plots.—dAason. 

(4932) LIMONIA: PENTAGYNA. 

|, 3. AChitraka, TEL. 

‘A large timber. tree, a native of the eal 
Beng. &o,— Rohde. MASS. 7 

(4938) LIMONTA -PENTAPHYLLA, e- 
rautiacea. Nat. Asu-sHoura. Lin. | 

Conchie pallum, Tas, & Gonjee. pull, Dux, 

The five JeavegiLimonia bears.a smooth round- 
ish red fruit, about the size , of a marble, eaten 
but not held j in any egtination ; gosily propagat- 
ed by seed.—-Ainslie, page 923.5"... 

, (4984) LIMULUS, @ genus-of caunials belong- 
ing to the order Chwetacer, aud which, on ac- 





LIMULUS LONGISPINA. 


| connt ofite anometous characters, M. Milne-Ed- 


wards placedin‘a family by itself, whidk he call- 
ed Xiphosams;:: He arronged ‘these wit thi end of 
hie system, next: to the? ‘guctorial Grustatveans. 
He-observes ‘thatthe ‘singular animals which 








. | compose this small yroup are -so‘remote from all 





the other Grustaceana thut: some teaturalists have 
heen inelined to exelude ‘them altogether from 
that clase, and atrange them among the. drach- 
nid@, and that in entirely rejecting “this Opition 
it becomes necessary to isolate them as mich as 
possible,.and to form a particular: sub-class, 
which is connected with that of the Brauchopodn 
and that of the Zrilobites, but is distinggished 
from those Crustaceans and all the other ani- 
mals of the same class by the character. of 
its organisation, ‘The natural position then 
of these Xiphosures should, in the opinion of 
M. Milne-Edwards, have been the Brachiopods, 
but he has preferred the place which he has 
assigned to them, im order that he might not 
break the connection which unites all the Maxil- 
lated Crustaceans. The Zimadi undergo in their 


vouth considerable changes of form. At first their 


is no sword-like or styliform tail, which in the 
adult Limelus equals, at least, the rest of the 
body in length ; their abdominal buckler is round- 
cd posteriorly, and the last pairs of false feet 
are not developed. M. Milne-Jdwards observed 
this in the embrvos on the point of exclusion 
from the ege, at which period the abdomen sup- 
ports only three pairs of appendages. ‘The spe- 
cies of Limulus inhabit the sca, and sometimes 
come upon the sandy beeches. ‘They are found 
in the Indian and Japanese seas, and in the At- 
lantic, un the coast of north America ; but they 
do not appear to havea higher range than 44° 
lat., and seem confined to the northern he- 
misphere. Their food consists of animal sub- 
stances : and when stranded, they often bury them- 
selves in the sand as a protection against 
the heat of the sun, which is soon fatal to them. 

I, Section.—Species whose second and third pairs 
of jaw-feet (two first pairs of Latreille) are mono. 
dactyle in the male, and in’ which the movea- 
ble spines of the lateral border of the abdomen 
are of of two sorts, namely, very long and. very 
short. 

(4935) LIMULUS LONGISPINA. M. 
Milne-Fdwards notices this as a species ‘closely 
approximating to Z. Moluccanus, but having the 
teeth or posterior angles of the abdominal buck- 
ler large and more regularly triangular ; > the ex- 
ternal berder of these feeth being” “neerly:as long 
as the internal border, and their. base « : less 
wide than the space left between thent’ and occt- 
pied by the caudal ith Upper snirface of the 
abdomen covered awit emall. spines ; 3 @¥e tooth 














| of its later ee border - lerge, ‘anid Situated 

.| very near that whidh’ sépaniates th ¢. border from 
the Intero-posterior botde g'; ‘dveable . spines of 
the six pairs inthe muleé ‘tnd’ ofthe’ first ‘the 
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LIMULUS ROTUNDICAUDA. 
pairs.in the female very. long ¢. lask three 
very short, ¢unt sharp!in-the females; 
tal berder of the male strongly :hogch 
“ous, 80 a8.to . appear tei 

the coasts. of dapan, 


















je strongly: hokched 


and prebably of China... This 
is the::Kabuto-dzani :(Helmet-Crab) of the dae 
panese ; Un-Kiie, or Umi-do Game, of the Chi- 
nese. Section 1L.—Species in -which the third 
pair. of jaw.feet.are cheliform in both sexes, and 
in which the moveable spines of the latero-pos- 
teriar border of the abdomen diminish gradually 
in length in both male and female. 
,onodactylous in the male. 








stylet Trian: 
(4936) Ll 
Molucca or Common King Crab. The cephalo- 
thoracic buckler is regularly rounded anteriorly 
in both sexes, and above showing three rows of 
small spiniform points, situated one on the medi- 
an crest, the others on the crests which separate 
the occipital region from the lateral regions ; 
the posterior and lateral borders tincly dentilated. 
The abdominal buckler sinooth above, and termi- 
nated by two very short teeth, the internal 
borders of which is very long, and the exter- 
nal border (comprehended between — the 
point and the insertion of the last spinc) 
very short ; tooth of the latero-anterior border 
moderate, and situated towards the mid- 
dle of that border; moveable spines of the late- 
ro-posterior border moderate, and all n arly of 
the same leneth in the male; the first three ra- 
ther long in the female; but the last three ex- 
tremely short, aud much wider than they are 
long. Caudal stylet triangular, spiny on its up- 
per border, and slightly concave on its inferior 
surface. Last pair of jaw-feet furnished towards 
the end with four elongated appendages, which 
arc lamellated, flattened, and — sublanceolate. 
(Milne-Edwards.) ‘This is the Gurcer molucca- 
nus of Clusius; C. perversus of Riamphius ; 
Limulus Polyphemus of Fabricius 1. gigas of 
Muller; and Z. Moluccanus of Latreille. M. 
Milne-Edwards is of opinion that Leach’s L. 
Latreilli probably belongs to this species, as well 
as DL. tridentatns of the sameauthor, . Afotuc- 
canus is apparently the Cancer figured by Bon- 
tinus in the fifth book of his ‘ Natural and Medi- 
cal History of the East Indies,’ p. 83, in which 
he notices its sword-like appendages, and states 
that if any incautious fisherman is wounded by 
it the pain is like that caused by a scorpion, add- 
ing, that ite flesh is not so delicate as that of 
the other Crabs. The chapter is -headed by the 
following. verses, which.pefer to the painful wound 


inflicted by the tail, 


cation | fea vouits 


Second pair | 
Y Caudal 
Mar and spiny on its upper border. | only of whichis known to him, bears a strong 
MULUS MOLUCCANUS, the | resemblance to A. Moluccanus, but is distinguish- 


: 


. “Qnisquis candati sensieti tela Pagnri, 0+ | 


_ -4Pisoe mco-exemplo moreus vitare doloses,, 
|. Denty Jeonino quos aula volubilis iufert, 


A tergo, et pejus retinet fors cauda venenum.” 


(4937) LIMULUS ROTUNDICAUDA. Ce- 
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spears | phalo-thoraeic buckler wider than. in the preced- 


‘Caudal | ing species, less convex, and deprived of the series 
Bron: | of small spines: 


4 





tween the great teeth of its upper 
ith a greut.;@uinber of these spini- 
scattered onthe occipital region ; 


7 " pe Ms saclay aia fea ee gh ts a Soe as s 
terminal teeth of the abdomen short,.and ‘having 


their internal border about twice es Jong as the 
external border; the moveable spines aearly as 
in the preceding. Caudal stylet vbscurely tria- 
gular, with rounded borders. | (Milne- Edwards.) 
It is found in the Moluccas. It.is the Cancer 
marinus perversus of Seba. : 

(4938) LIMULUS VIRESCENS. ..M. Mil- 
ne-Edwards states that this species, the female. 












i Zs 


ed from it by the conformation of the  posteri- 
or feet, the penultimate joint of which is ex- 
tremely short, and surrounded at its base with 
seven spines. which, instead of being flat, very 
much elongated, and rather wide, are rounded,. 
conic, and very much pointed. The first four 
pairs of feet were broken in the only individiral 
which M. Milne-Kdwards had examined, so that 
he could not verify the character indicated by 
M. Latreille, the namer and deseriber, of the 
species, drawn from the monodactylous confor- 
mation of the second pair (the first pair of Latre- 
ille). It ia also worthy of note, M. Milne-Kd- 
wards adds, that the cephalo-thoraci¢e buckler 1s 
less convex ‘than in the preceding species. The 
same author observes that the Limelus preserved 
inthe Paris Museum under the name of Poly- 
phemus heterodactylus, Lam., and ticketed by 
Latreille, seems to him to be the male of the 
preceding species: but the absence of the poste- 
rior feet prohibits positive certainty on this 
point. _ | 

(4939) LINARIA CYMBALARIA, Tvy- 

LEAVED sNAP-DRAGON. 
Karamba, Sass. 

Given in India with sugar for the cure of 
diabetes. Lindley observes that Hamilton's 
remarks to this effect are probably applicable to 
the Lin-ramosisina of Wallich, a nearly allied 
species. — O’&laughmessy, p. 477. | 

(4940) LINARTA RAMOSSISSIMA. In the 
same valley, the little yellow-flowered Limaria 
ramosissina, may be seen crawling over every 
ruined wall, as we see the walls of our old En- 
glish castles clothed with its congener L. Cymba- 
laria.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. 1, p. 42.5 

(4941) LINARIA, Toap Frax. “These : atc 
common plants, and may be easily saised: from 
seed ; colours, mostly, purple-blue and: yellow. 


—Riddell. 


: : ct ee ee 

(44D) LINDEN, TRIBE : family : ‘ cece. 
The TZiliacea, or Linden tribe, are so name 
from. the well known European :tree—a. favo- 
rite in parks and puble walks, and the source 





° 


LINDEN TRIBE. 


| } . 
of ‘an. extensive commerce, inasmuch. as the | “The price of. 
mat which ‘are imported in such enarmous. . 
yuanities;:are formed of the bark of this..tree. 
e. same family with the Linden tree, 


But in th 


botanists place also the gents Sorcharws, species 


° ry S~_ 7 eae ee rene arts Pe ten i 
of which yield the now well-known J ute of In- 


dia, as well as the genera.G rewia and Triuafeltan, 
both of which contain species remarkable for the 
tenacity of their bark. Lhe ‘Tiliacese are. also 
remarkable fof” mucilaginous properties. ‘The 






of Rusainn mats is naw, fram £7 109, 
O, Miiolesale; and frdia ‘2s. to 22. 


ta £8 per 1 WHolesale,; et | 


6d. each, yaetail...* A full-sized °] 
weighs about 3.1b."whor nal aud; quite dry, ia 7 
feet long aud'4 feet: broad, and. is inaile witli the: 
rougher and ;worst. strands: wworkéd’ crossways, 
and the thinner and longer strands Jongways 
in the mats. “In makiug mats, it ‘should be 
bbe hlaes mever to have. any: of them ander 
ithe regular. size, for small inats' (either short- 























leaves of many are edible, aud the fimit of jer or narrower) greatly detract from’ the va- 
some afford pleasantly ‘tasted acid berries. | lue of full-sized ones when mixed with. them. 


If we inquive into the uses of these plants, we 
shall find, that as Time leaves used to be, and 


still are, employed in some parts of Europe, both | 


| twisted into rope, from Akyab in 


| ‘These basts were all sent in the state of bast, and 
Arracay, ‘The 
price of all stated to be one rup@ a ‘Thaund, 





t 
t 


ina green and dry state, as fodder for cattle, so or about 3s. a ewt. A knowledge of the good 
in the Himalayas, cattle are fed with leaves of | qualities of these Indian Basts might lead to 
Grewia didyma, and some are stacked for winter | their employment in India, and to their export 
use, for cattle, shecp, and goats; as Dr. Royle , to less distant countries than Eneg'and. And 


when travelliug there observed. As the inner 
bark of the Linden viekls bast for mats, so is the 
inner bark of Grewia oppositifulia, called dihul, 


employed in the same mountains for making | 


ropes. ‘The Linden tree is not found in India; 
but there are many which belong to the same 
family of plants found there, some of which pro- 
bably yield similar products, possibly one or two 
of those to which I now wish to draw attention. 
= faages the. raw products sent fvom the provin- 
ee of Arracan, there were six kinds of Bast (which 
there seems to be called State), with specimens 
of rope made with them. They were named — 
1, Theng-ban shaw; 2, Pa-tha-you shaw ; 3, 
Shaw-phyoo; 4, Nean-tsoune shaw; 5, Shaw- 
nee; 6, Kee-gywot shaw. Some of these, from 
their strength, flexibility, and softness, were 
well calculated to answer the purposes of the 


Kast in ordinary use, and specimens were sent to | 


Dr. Lindley, to have their useful properties as- 
cértained in the Horticultural Society's Garden 
at Chiswick. Both the Saperintendents, Messrs. 
Thompson and Gordon, reported very favourably. 
The kinds sent to him were No. 2, Pastha-you 
shaw ; 8; Shaw-plioo ; and one marked Sansevieru 


zeylanica, was probably a specimen from Cuttack. | 
Iivport upoa xewhinds af Bust-matting from India. | 
Hort. Soc. Gardens, Chiswick, January 11, | 


1854. “ Sir,—-The three pieces of Indian Bast 
sent appear all the same, at least 1 cannot detect 
any. difference in their qualities. or appearance ; 
and L think, when it is: made into mats, will 
prove an excellent substitute for Russian mats. 
It is very strong, is in, broad strands, very pli- 


able and,tough when wetted, casily divided into | 
, &e., and | 


sinall portions for the purpose of tying 
is entirely free from knotty places ; and when 
worked into mats in the Rusgian way, will bean 
excellent winter covering for pits and frames. 
The material, also, seems mre firm and tough, 
aud, I have no doubt, will last at least twice as 


loug (in wear) as the best Russian mats ; and, if | 


sold at a less price will in time supersede them. 


cae 
: bility, and some toughness. 


{ 
i 


‘ 


‘ 


it ig possible that merchants in) Arracan mieht 
'wish to make inats in unitation of the Russiau. 
The Arracan basts were as follows : : 

1. Lheng-ban shaw,—Coarse-looking, and of 
a reddish-brown colour, but divisible into a nunt- 
ber of very thin layers, with a good deal of flexi- 
A portion twisted 


Ito rope. 

2. Pu-tha-you shaw.—Strips seven feet in 
length, and fine in texture, light-coloured, formed 
of several easily divisible layers ; the outer layers 
rather dense and compact, and the inner cancel. 
lar, A Musa: species (?). | 
3. Shaw-phyoo.—l.ong, thin, smooth layers, 
light-coloured, tough, and flexible; easily divi- 
sible into still finer lavers. 

4. Ngan-tsoung shaw.—-Fibres and rope sent, 
but muislaid. | 

5. Shaw-nee.--Of a reddish-brown 
rouch and coarse, but twisted into rope. 

6. Kee-qywot shaw.—Strips tive to six feet im 


colour, 





! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| differs much. 
| 
| 


length, composed of several layers ; of which one 
side is smooth and compact, but the layers on 
the other side thin but, cancellars, all having 
a considerable degree of toughness. Mr, 
Ripley, in ‘Journ. Agri-Hortic. Soe.,’ viii, p. 
147, deseribes three barks under the names 
| Shaw-ne, Shawsphrus, and Batharan-shaw. These 
may be Nos. 5, 3, and 2, But the spelling 
He also mentions several useful 
Rattans at Akyab. There are ao doubt a great va- 
riety of other basts, which might easily be. pro- 
cured from trees in Assam, Arracan, and all 
along the Malayan Peninsula, as well as on- the 
Malabar Coast. In an account by Mr. Fenwick 
of the vegetable products of the ‘Lenaaserim he 
mentions a bast rope of cansiderable-strength, and 
also that plantains and pine-apples are very. abyn- 
dant there.,..All the abeve places are oy the sea- 





coast, or accessible by river. Byt-Akyab, where so 
many are vatready produced, seeins the most fa- 


vourable situation for their export to Europe, if 
it should be found desirable. It. is probable 
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LINDEN TRIBE. 


nutes in water, and when dry, pared or pulled into 


LINDEN TRIBE. | 
(hat several might be much .imiproved ‘by'a tittle ar, | 
steeping in. water, as practised with thé ‘Ris- | narrow strips, ‘and twisted by the hand into rope 
sian bast. . Some of thode sent to the Bxtitbition, of any thickness. The tiirk of the Ruffckee is 
of 1831, and of which the plants are unknown, taken off the plant when five o1 six feet high, 
may here be mentioned. , Oo eoos" atid treated in the same wiainer as. the former, 
 Patoo or Asta isa! ast from Bcerbhoom, is" exéept’ that the oitter bark ‘onty. Yequires to be 
like the Putwa from Bhagulpore, and will be: scraped off with a knife. . All tle’ epcha fishing 
noticed with it. | nets are made from the Rafickee, ant ate téemark- 
Chehoor, a pale, brownish-coloured cordage | ably light ‘and strong.” Among’ the Mallow 

















from Beerbhoom, coarse, and of moderate, tribe (or Malvacee), and sone allied fiimilies, 
strength, | | there are several other instances of the same kind. 
Bark string, made by Ifill tribes of Rajmahl, | —Ftoyle Fid. Pl. pages 233 and 236. | 
of useful size and strength. | (4943) LEME or LINDEN ‘TREE (Tilia 

Bark ropagiiith the coarse but strong fibre, of exropea). ‘The Lime tree abounds in the 
which it is made: also from Rajmahl. Several, forests of Murope, bat especially in those of 
Bark cloths from the Islands, &c., are men-; Russia; and is esteemed for its sweet-sceut- 
tioned with the Paper Mulberry, formerly Aforus| ed flowers. ‘The wood of the tree is white 
now Broussonetia papyrifera. ‘There is are-| and light, and employed for making furniture, 
markable cord without name, which seems to for turning, and for carved works. The 
he formed of a salvage of fibre, with a yellow- | bark of these trees when steeped in| water soon 
ish bark folded or laid round it, and of: separates into thin layers, which are employed 
these, two threads so made up are twisted | for making a coarse kind of rope, for “making 





into a cord. A bark like some sent as that, 
of Odina Wodier, is full of fibrous material. 
One of the best of the basts, and seem- 
ingly as like one of those from Arracan, was 
sent from Assam; the strips are from six to 
seven and eight feet in length, consisting of 
several layers, easily separable, tough, flexible, 
aud strony, They have the number ou them of 
the box in which it was conveyed, and in which 
were contained Pine-apple fibre; hut their ap- 
pearance is totally different. Several of the basts 
of different plants which are uscd by the natives, 
aud of which the names have been ascertained, will 
be found mentioned under the heads of /fidescus 
arboreus ov tiliacens, Sterculia villosa and gulta- 
ta, Bauhinia racemosa aud scandens, Celtis orien- 
talis, Antiaris Saccadora, Capt. Thompson re- 
ports upon a bast rope made by the Minnee- 
poorees, and on another from Singapore. ( Journ 
Agri-llortic. Soc.,’ viil, p. £5.) Atthe Madras 
Uxhibition of 1857, Mr. Mclvor exhibited a use- 
ful bast. prepared from the Acacia robusta grow- 
ing at Ootacamund, and Mr. Jaffrey of Madras 
produced one of great strength from the Krioden- 
drowanfractuosum. ‘The inner bark of m ny trees 
is ‘employed in other parts of India for the same 
purposes, though it is not easy to identity the 
plants, from only local names being usually given 
by travellers. ‘IT hus, in the following account 
given by Capt. Biddulph in a letter to the Agri- 
Horticulttiral Society of India, in the year 1843, 
he states that, near Darjeeling, “ the Lepchas 
mike rope from the fibre of the Aullyhain, and: 
‘out’ bowstfings and sewin; id | 
Rhfichee tree.” ° “* Nothitey canbe 





stout’ bet: 











more’ simple,” “Capt.* Biddulph states, “that 
their Made Uf maiiifictité: the bafk is torn-off 
thé *Kwllyhain’ when ‘from'five to fifteen years’ 
#rowth’; the inner bark of fibre is theif detached, 


as shown inthe specimen, washed for’ a few'mi- 


% 


hand. 


y thread from the | 
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matted shoes much worn by the Russian peasant: 
ry, and also for making the mats which are so 
largely exported from Russia, and which are so 
extensively used in England for packing fur- 
niture, as well as for gardening purposes, and 
for covering the floor. A Linden shoot growing 
in moist situations, is stated by Mr. Tooke as 
not fit for pecling, for the purpose of being plat- 
ted into shoes, in less time than three years. ‘To 
every pair of shoes, from two to four young 
Linden stems are requisite ; and though these 
crow faster as they are cut, yet the consumption 
is enormous, and the destruction of the Linden 
tree is in Consequence immense. For the better, 
larzcr kind of mats, trees of from eight to six- 
teen years are cut down when full of sap, and 
the bark ‘is immediately separated both from 
the tree and the branches. It is first ‘cut 
lonvitrlinally, then raised with an instrument 
made of bone, and then torn off with the 
When the bark has been removed, it 
is stretched on the ground to dry, two or 
three strips being laid one over the other, 
and kept straight by being tied down to long 
poles. They are employed for making ropes in 
some parts of Knpland, and*for well-ropes in 
France. When reqnired for use, they are steep- 
el in water, and the cortical layers readily sepa- 
rate from each other. ‘lhe best of these layers 
are those which are in the interior, while the 
coarser layers are on the outside. ‘The manu, 
faciure of mats is nearly confined to Rissta and 
to some parts of Sweden. Trees of from six inch- 
es to one foot in diameter are selected in the 
woods, and in the beginning of summer the. bark 
is stripped’ from the trees in lenigths ‘of fram, six 
: feet to’ eight fect. . “These are & erwards ‘steeped 
in water, till the bark ——— eely into layors; 

, parated into ribands 


it is then gaken out and sep (O- 
or strands, which are hung up in ‘the shade— 
w 5 


—_—- 





Sat 


ag 





eras, ‘LIN EN. 
generally in the wood where the trees grew from _ 
which they were taken; andin the courseof the | 
summer they are manufactured-into mate. The 
fisherinen of Sweden. make fishing vet owt of the 
fibres of the inner bark. ‘The «trees from-which : 
the bark is taken are cut down in. the swieiner, 
and, properly cnty are birpt in heaps ‘into cher- 
coal. ‘The sap isadrawn off,.and, + evaporat- 
ed, yields sugar. The honey of the. flowers is 
much sought after by bees. ‘The Lime tree is 
principally produced in the government of Vialka, 
kostroina, and those immediately contiguous and 
in the months of May and June—the period when 
the bark js most easily detached from the stem—- 
the villages in the governments in question are 
almost deserted, the whole population being 
then in the woods employed in stripping the 
trees. The academician Koppen, who has care- 
fully investigated this curious subject, estimates 
the average annual production of mats in Europe- 
an Russia, as follows : 





























Government of Viulka 6,000,000 pieces. 

y= Kostroma 4,000,000, 
= Kasan ww. (0,900,000 
| a Novgorod ,., 1,000,000 : 

Vologda,  ‘amboff, 
Simbirsk, and re 2,000,000 ag 

ga see: wae | Me 
‘Total... .., + 14,000,000 i 


Koppen further estimates that about a fourth 
part of this vast quantity, or 3} iillions, are 
exported, the rest being consumed at home. 
Archangel is the principal port for the ship- 
ment of mats, and it appears that on an 
average of the years 1851 and 1852, the ex- 
port of nats from that port amounted to 
615,360 pieces a year. Large quantities are 
also shipped from Petersburgh, Riga, and 
other ports. (M’Culloch’s ‘Com. Dict.’) The 
extent of the Imports of Russia Mats into Great 
Britain may be judged of by the following state- 
ment furnished to Dr. Royle by Messrs. Wrench : 


©1832... 840,0°0 1847. . 520,359 
‘1840... 817,772 1848 . . 397,553 
184l . . 598,485 1849. . 576,565 
1842. . 532,401 3850. . 359,223 

— 1843; 2. 86LA85°° 1851. . 784,659 

«1844... 449,817 891852. . 333,008 
1845. .,.634,041. 1853 . . 657,04) 


1846. , 898,619 
The ‘price in Jaw; "1834, was £4 10s. per 
100, the duty included ; in 1848, 95s. to 100s. ; 
and in 1849, ander 80s" In 1850, 90s. ; 1851, 
87s, -64.; 1852, 85¢.°'te 1008.; and in 1853, 
1208. per'100.-—Royle Fl. Pl. p. 283.0 
_Lynwaat, Dur... pean detinho, Port. 

‘Toile, R, | eee 


Mie | Polotno, Rus. ioe 
Linen, Gia | Hela deine, Se. 
| Tela, Lr. fee a : HB RT 7 %, 


ena | 
_ Aspecies of cloth woven from thé fibres of 
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seeds of the, flax plant, Linum gy 


LINSEED Q{L. 

the flax plant; though the. term. is sow. undere 
stood to comprehend ‘all kinds of bempen cloth. 
The chieft-ggats of. manufacture are, Dundee in 
Scotland, Leeds in England, and, Belfast in 
Ireland.—Faulkner, 7 Gg 

(4945) LINSEED, Fuax Szep. 

Bozruk, Anan. 

Lynzaad, Dur. 
“Horrfroe, Dan. 

Lin, Graine de Lin, Fx: | 

Jaeinsaat, Gen. 

Suf, Tisi, Ulses, Guz. 

Iinp. 

Linseme, It ) 

Lini semen, Lat. 

Bidgicrammee, MAL, | 

The produce of the flax plant consists of small, 
bright, grayish-brown, slippery, elongated bodies, 
containing a mealy, oleaginous albumen, which 
yields by expression oil in such great abundance, 
that the seeds form for this purpose, as well as 
for reproduction, an important article of trade. 
[tis grown in sinall quantities in the United 
Kingdom, but Russia, Prussia, Italy, and India, 
are the great producing countries ; in N. Ameriea, 
Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, and Egypt, it is 
also grown in small quantities. Linseed is largely 
exported from Bombay to England and France. — 
Faulkner. Vie seed of the flax plant, in India, its 
principal product,is principally used in the manu- 
facture of Linseed oil. The first export from 
Calcutta was made by Mr. Hodgkinson in 1832, 
and amounted to only ten bushels, but the in- 
crease has been rapidly progressive. 


~~? Tukhiv-tkutan, Pers. — 
Siemie, Tunisie; Pot. 
Tinhaca, Pottes. - 
Semja-lenjainze, Rus. 
Uma, Atasi, Sans. 
linaza, Sp. 
Alleverei, Sirru. sanulve- 


rel, Taye 
we fen! “4 
Alivi. 1s, Tet. 





1832, ten bushels. | 
1833, 2,163 maunds. | 
1834, 2,896 , ° 
1837, 32,327 me 

7839, 167,601 iy 

1850, 765,496 s 


In the year 1850-51, the amount of Linseed 
imported from the Concan into Bombay alone 
was 59,076 cwt, und m the year 1851 the total 
imports into England of this product, was 93,814 
ewt, and in 1852-53, 114,309 ewt : the one-sixth 
part of the total amount imported into England 
in that year. ‘The value of the Bombay exports 
in 1850-51 was Re. 170,112, and in 1852-58, 


Rs. 342,926. See Fiax. sd 
(4946) LINSEED OIL. Lixum Ustrarisst- 
NUM. ‘ , ee oo aa 


Alliverie yennai, Tam. 
Aveesee noona, TEL- 


| Ulsee ke Beenj, Hiwp. 
Linseed Oil, is contained in the, kernel 


of the 






and may be either cold drawn, or, sy 

obtained after the so ) ected to 
a heat of 200°. ¢ former 
process is paler, with,Jese colour and taste, than 
where. heat bas: beea employ ie seeds of 
differcnt cowntries: yield differ tions of 


‘ . i! wv 4 : 

oil, a8 the following, yields from'a bushel of seed ; 
wil show 9.000) ge Gay Mewes A pp ta 

err re at rt eee, 7s a: 
East Indian Seedy... +4 +) wow 145009 
NX eo we : . ea nN : Le : t. e ; ee 4 " 
Key ptiat, coe tees daw 868 ee RM 

ove 14 2 Sas | 


Sicilian, ote Hee ee és: 

- When cold -drawn,.it is greenish-yellow, . and 
more viscid: than when bot drawn. It is one of 
the chenpest fixed oils ; and is used in the ma. 
nufacture of paints, varnishes, and printing inks. 
It is what is called a drying oil. Linseed oil is 
imported into Bombay from England. That 
made in the gomntry is considered much inferior 
to the English oil_—Faulkuer. The seed from 
which this oil is expressed, has long been culti- 
vated to a limited extent in Nagpore, Bellary 
and other parts of the Madras Presidency. 
There is an impression tliat the oil obtained from 
the Indian plant is inferior to that imported from 
England, but it will be found on experiment, 
that this arises from the former having been im- 
perfectly freed from mucilage, which prevents its 
drying. The seed is now an article of export to 
the amount in 1852-53, of cwt. 1,106. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Rajahmundry 
Local Committee, Lieutenant Hawkes, and the 
Madras ‘Tariff exhibited excellent samples of this 
oil. It is said to be procurable in Bellary at Rs. 
3-8-0 per maund. Inthe year 1852-53, Eng- 
lish Linseed oil to the amount of galls 4-552 and 
valued at Rs. 8,763 was imported into Madras, 
whilst at the same time cwt. 1,045 of the seed 
were exported from hence mostly to England, it 
appears that it'can be made on the spot for much 
less than the average value of the English oil. 
‘This fact, it is hoped, needs only to be pointed 
out, to be taken advantage of It would, how- 
ever, be necessary to guard against the adultera- 
tion of this oil, with any of the other greasy oils 
which would of course infallibly destroy its dry- 
ing properties —M. H. J. R. | 

(4947) LINSEED OIL CAKE. The sub- 
stance which remains afier the oil is expressed 
from Linseed, contains the albuminous part of 
the seed, and is used for fattening cattle.— 
Faulkner, 

(4948) LINUM, a genus of Plants which 
gives its name to the small fawily of Linacea, 
and ig characterised by having 5 distinct sepals, 
5 petals, 5 stamens, and from 3 to $5_ styles, 
which are either distiact from the base, or united 
as far as the middle, or even the apex. Capsule 
globular, divided into 10 cells, each containing a 
single seed. Herbs,or small shrubs; leaves en- 
tite e 
fs 


eos. 





, Without stipules ; flowers having the petals 





ate chiefly found in Europe and the north of Africa, 
but a few hike | 





Few of the: -speetss “of Linem are of any impor- 
tanee,-except twat which has been an object of 





cultur’ from the cartiesf titnes of which we have 


SEs, | forms the tow. spin | 
to'26-/Hmen-cloth. "It is ‘distingade 
| ¢apaules within-the sepals ovate pointe! ciliated 





acoff shortly after flowering. The species. 


ikewise'in uther ‘parts of the world. 


LINUM USITATISSIMUM. 
any record, thatié Z.:wsitatissimum, the Flax 


: | Plant, which is‘valuable as well for its seed, as 
aA | for the ligneoue filire’of its cortical layer, which 


‘pst yarn and woven into 
vaished by its glabrous 





liweeolate leargg, and solitary: stem. The flower 
is blue; stem f.om one to one. and a half feet 
high; sepals 3-nerved. It is a native of Great 
Britain. It has been sometimes-said that‘cotton. 
is the substance from which cloth was made in 
Exypt in ancient times. Cotton was no doubt 

known to the Hindoos at very early periods, and 

may have formed an article of conmerce to Egypt 

from India, but that it was not much used is 

proved by none of the mummy cloth, which has 

been examined by the best microscopes, being 

found to be composed of cotton. The seed is 

valuable for the condensed mucilage contained in 

its seed-coats, while the almond contains a fixed 

oil, valuable for burning, and in the arts asa 

drying oil; the oil-cuke is used for fattening 

cattle. Linseed is extensively imported from 

Russia, Italy, and gypt, for crushing, but of late 

years it has been imported in large quantities from 

India for the same purpose, this is found to yield a 

larger proportion of oil than Russian linseed, and 

the commerce will no donbt continue to increase. 

Seed is also imported from Holland, America, 

and other places for the purpose of sowing, ag it 

is found to yield a finer and more abundant crop 

than the British seed. It is curious that the 

Hindoos make no use of the lignéous fibre; but 

the plants, though they there produce fine seed 

rich in oil, are very dwarfish, antl may not there- 

fore be found profitable culture for a people who 

have cotton in such abundance, and who wove 

it into cloth in ages when even linen was un- 
known in Kurope.—Eng. Cye. — * | 

(4949) LINUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM is found 
in sandy and chalky places. It has downy cap- 
sules within the sepals, elliptical, pointed, cilia- 
ted ; leaves linear-lanceolate ;. steins numerous. . 
Flowers of a pale blue; stem one or two feet 
high.— Eng. Cyc. 

(4950) LINUM AUSTRIACUM. Some of 
these flowers are pretty, and may be placed in a 
border, the flax is well known.— Riddell. 

(4951) LINUM PERENNE, has obovate- 
obtuse sepals obscurely 4-nerved, glabrous, 
leaves linear-lanceolate ; stems numerous; fruit 
stalks erect. Flowers blue ; stem one fo two 
feet long, erect, or decumbent. It is found in 
chalky places in Great Britain. —Zng. Cyc. | 

(4952) LENUM USITATISSIMUM. 7 

Atees, Tisi, Mushina, Hinp. and BENG, 

Linseed oil is one of the chief ingredients in 
oil varnishesand in printer’s iwk ; by boiling 
with litharge its drying properties are much im- 
proved. It does not seem improbable that the 
spurious white ‘“ atees” yoots’ of the bazar arc 
occasionally obtained from “this article, or from 
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LIQUIDAMBAR. | 
the Goolashoopre, or Linum trigyniuin,-nidige- 
nous in the Lower. Provinées.—OShaughnessy,. 


p. 213. Atthe Madras Exhibition: of -1855,: 





several specimens of true J'lax.fcour the. Lis | 
num Usitatissimum were exhibited: fen: Land 


jore, Ganja and the Nisam’s .Dersitories; dnt, 
none of them were cleaa.or:of: gogd quality all 
having been stained by -rotting.: ‘Ehis isto be 
regretted as the fibre: was of good lengtd: and is 
said to be ptocurable. in large quautities in 
(toomsoor and the Nizain’s territories, if previous 
notice be given to the eultivators.—M. #. J. R. 

(4953) LIQUIDAMBAR, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the. natuyal order Balsamiflue of 
 Bluine, which has been altered to Ba/samacee by 
Dr. Lindley... ‘The name is -derived from ‘ liqui- 
dum,’ fluid, and“ ambar,’ the Arabic name of 
amber.. The genus is closely allied to the Wil- 
low and Plane tribes, but distinguished from both 
by its 2-tobed: 2-celled =many-seeded capsules, 
and their albuminous embryo. The species are 
only three in number, all forming fine trees, and 
occurring In Java, the Levant, and North 
America.-— Fag. Cye. 

(4954) LIQUIDAMBAR. The Liquid-am- 
ber of commerce Is a product of three species of 
plants belonging to the natural order of Balsann- 
flue of Blume which has been altered to Balsa- 
mace by Dr. Lindley. ‘The name of this sub- 
stance is derived from Ziguidam, fluid, and 
Ambar the Arabic name of Amber. The three 
species all form fine trees, and occur in the Le- 
vant, Mexico, North America, Java and ‘Tenas- 
serim. Liquidambar altingia is a superb forest 
tree, occurs on the mountains of Java, at eleva- 
tions of 200 or 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea, also on the coast of the Tenasserim provin- 
ces, where it is indigenous, and in some places 
quite abundant, (Malay, Rasamalay, Burmese 
nan-tu-yoke). Indeed a considerable stream im 
the province of Mergui derives its name from this 
tree in consequence of its growing so thick on | 
its banks. ‘The bark of L. altingia has a hot 
and bitterish taste, and yields a fragrant balsam 
or Jiquid storax although there is no proof that 
the liquid storax, kuown in Europe is obtained 
trom it, and it does not grow near the localities 
where liquid storax has so long been obtained. 
Liquidambar styraciflua a large, fine tree, is the 
species found in Mexico, and the United States, in 
the latter of which it is called sweet gum, and the 
fragrant Hie uid exuiles, thouvh not verv copious- 
ly, from ‘incisions .in the stem. ‘This is called 
Liquidambar, oil f Ambar, and Copalm Bal- 
sam, and in this form has.a pleasant balsamic 
odour and an aromatic bitter taste. This be- 
coming dry; forms what ‘is called soft or white 
Liquidambar, .which: resembles very thick tur- 
pentine, has a feébler odome than the fiquid bal- 
sam, and contains less volatile oil, but more ben- 
zoic acid. Liquidambar orientalis is a native-of 
Cyprus and parts of the Hast Indies. Dr. Pococke, 
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LIQUIDAMBAR ‘ALTINGLIA. 


as~ quoted *bye Dev. Lindley; states that it is 


ealled Xylon. Effendi (the Wood of oursLord), in. 





‘Cyprus,. where it produces ausexcellent white tur- 
peuting, esp toially by:- incisions in the bark. 


It 


‘ie also s#i@-to be produced anitheislands of Cab- 


ross, at the upper end of the red Sea, near Cadess, 


which is.three days’ journey . from: Sued: ‘The 


product of the L. Altingia is suid: tobe mixed 
with the substance obtained. by: boiling the: 
branches of Styrax officinale, or acting: npondhent 
with otf, spirit or naphtha. The subject-ts unte- 
resting as connected with ancient commerce, in- 
asimuch as old writers mention a liquid with the 
solid storax, the mia-saileh and Mia. yabseh of 
the Arabs. In all its states Liquid-amber is 
used to mix with Balsam of Peru.——Aag.. Gye. 
— Mason. | pos 
(4955) LIQUIDAMBAR ALTINGEIA, 
Rasamala, Maway. 
of Blume, is a native of the forests of Java, at: 
elevations of 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. It forms a gigantic tree, with bark 
having a hot and bitterish taste, yielding a fra- 
erant balsam, or liquid storax, the Rasamala of 
the Malavan Archipelago, though there is no-proof 
that the liquid storax known in urope is ob- 
tained from it, and it does not grow near the 
localities whence liquid storax has so long been 
obtained. 1t is therefore probable that some 
portion 13 obtained by boiling the branches of Séy- 
rae officinale, or acting upon them with oil, spirit, 
or naphtha. The subject is interesting as connected 
with ancicnt commerce, inasmuch as old writers 
mention a liquid with the solid storax. By 
the Arabs the former is described under the 
name Muia-Saileh, liquid) storax; and the lat- 
ter, Mia-Yabsch, solid storax. Both are described 
by Serapion under the head Miha; by Avicenna 
under the several heads of Tubnee, Astaruk, and 
Miha. The name Mia-Saileh, with the affix 
‘rus’ (juice), would appear to be the origin of 
the Malayan Rasamola, and thus one which has 
becn variously corrupted. —Hng. Cye. Mr. Ma- 
son writes on this tree as follows: Liquid am- 
ber. (Extracted from an article communicated 
by that author, in the Journal of the Asiatic So- 
clety for June 1848.] ‘Did vou ever see in 
this country the tree which produces the- balsam 
of Tolu ?” a gentleman once asked me. ‘‘ No,” 
I replied, “ 1 never did.” “ I have one in my 
compound,” he continued ; but. unfortunately his 
compound was two hundred miles distant. Years 
passed away, and 1 found myself beneath this 
tree in flower, and soon discovered . that it was 
not Myrospermum tolarferum, but Liguidamber 
altingia; and that. it prodiiced not:-balsam of 
Polu, but liquid storax: -‘fhe tree is indigenous 
on the Coast, and-in:some sections is. quite abua- 
dyut. A considerable .atream.in the province. of 
Mergui derives ite name: from his tree, in conne- 
quence'of its growing:so thick. ou its banks... It 
seems to have escape Helfer, 
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‘LIQUORICE, . eS LIQUORICE LOZENGES. 

for, if I recollect’ right, it is - sxab-onee alluded to | glabra ov Liquiritiasofficinalia. « Tt is a native 
in any. of his reports, aér hag i ever been brought | of Italy and the southern parts -of Europe, but 
to notice: by any one; if we except. a Catholic'tshas been occasionally: cultivated. with success’ in 
Clergyman, a resident of Rangoon, who has intros. |:Britain, especially at Pontefract,’ in Yorkshire, 
duced it iw alittle Burmese medical treatise, that: find at Mitcham, in Sarrey: ‘The plant isa pe- 
was lithographed a few years ago by Col, Burney,’|‘rennial, with pale blue: flowors.. It giows well 
who took a lithographic press with him into Bur- | in a deep, light, sandy loam, and is readily in- 
mahi This gentleman, however, seems to have | creased by slips frow the roots with’ eyes. ‘The 
mistaken the tree, for-he desciibes it as the one | root, which is the onty valuable part, is long, 
that produces the balsam of Peru, Myrospermam | slender, fibrous, of ayyellow color, and whew 
persiferum, and which, belongs to a different | grown in England is fit. for use at the end of 
naturalfamily. ‘he medicinal properties of their | three years. ‘The sweet, sub-acid, mucilaginous 
juice is much esteemed as a pectoral. It owes, 


extidations.too, are materially different. Liquid 
storax, the production of this tree, is described by | its sweetness to a peculiar principle called glycerin 
ov elyeirrhiza, which appears also to be present 


Lindley, merely as “a stimulating expectorant 
in the roots and leaves of other papilionaceous 


substance —influencing the mucus membranes, es- 

pecially that which lines the air passages.” ‘The | plants, as @. echiwata and glandulifera, Tri- 

writer of the Burmese medical treatise recom- | foliam alpinum, and the wild liquorice of the 
West ludies, Abrus precatorius, a pretty climber. 


mends the exudation of the tree for the usual 
purposes to which the balsam of Peru is applied, | The greatest portion of our’supplies of the ex- 
tract, which amount to 7,090 or 8,00) cwts. a 












under the illusion that itis the same substance. 
-— Mason. year, are obtained from Spain and Sicily. The 

(4956) LIQUIDAMBAR  CERASIFOTIA | juice, obtained by crushing the roots ina mill, 
or WALLICH (Sedgwickia cerasifolia of Grif- | and subjecting them to the press, is slowly boil- 
fiths) grows in Assam, but it is not known if it | ed, till it becomes of a proper consistency, 
yields any balsam. when it is formed into rolls of a  eonsider- 

(4957) LIQUIDAMBAR ORIENTALIS, 1s _ able thickness, which are usually covered with — 
a small tree, a native of Cyprus and other parts of | bay leaves. It is afterwards usually re-dissolved, 
the Kast Indies; was introduced into the Jardin-des ; purified, and, when formed into sinall quills, 18 
Plantes, Paris, from Smyrna, and is said to occur | known as refined liquorice. In 1839, 1,166 tons 
along the Red Sea. fr. Pococke, as quoted by | of liquorice paste were exported from Naples, 
Dr. Lindley, states that it is called Xylon Effendi | valued at £45 per ton, Mr. Poole, in his Sta- 
(the Wood of our Lord), in Cyprus, where it | tistics of Commerce, states that the consumption 
produces an excellent white turpentine, especially | of liquorice root and paste ia this country aver- 
by incisions made in the bark. It is this sub- | ages 500 tons per annum, 11 0yewt. of the juice 
stance perhaps which is alluded to in many works | and 100 ewt. of the root are annually brought 
by the name Rosa malla or mallos, deserbed into Hull from the continent. —Simmonds. 


as a balsamic fluid produced upon the island of panne <n. 8 
Cabross, at the upper end of the Red Sea near ep) LAQUORICE, GuycyamHiza GLA- 
BRA. Dried liquorice is found among native 


Cadess, which is three days’ journey from Suez. | 4 ics of ‘Tenasserim. but Mr. Mason has never 
Rut there are no recent accounts of this sub- a ee oo ae 
seen the plant growing. —Mason. 


stance, which is thought by some authors to be | 
procured from the following species.—Eng. Cyc.; (4961) LIQUORICE JUICE, Spanisu 

(4958) LIQUIDAMBAR SLYRACIFLUA, | Juice. 
isthe species found in Mexico and the United | ayak Soos, ARAB. Sugo di regolizia, I7. 
States, in the latter of which it is called Sweet | Jettimad-ka-rus, Guz. | — Regaliz en bollos opastil- 
Gum, and forms a large and fine tree, bearing some | J]inn, las, Sr. 
resemblance to the lesser maple (4cer campestre) : | 
the wood is of a hard texture and fine grain, and | 
makes handsome furniture, but the tree 1s more | brittle, and break with a smooth glossy fracture ; 
noted for the fragrant liquid resin which exudes | have a sweet taste, and be almost entirely soluble 
Spel eine the stem, though not very | in water. The best description is the Spanish 
copionsly . This is called Liquidambar, Oil of Liquorice. An inferior kind, in rolls about the 
Liquidambar, and Copalm Balsam, which has a thickness of the little finger, is imported into * 
pleasant’ balsamic odour, and an aromatic bitter Bombay from the Persian Gulf Faulkner, 
taste. This becomiig dry and opaque, forms ai ek oe 
what is:called Soft or White’ Liquidam bar, which | (4962) LEQUORICE LOZENGES, ‘Extract 
resembles very thick turpentine, has a feebler | or: Liquoricz, or of goonch, gum afabic, 
odour than. the liquid balsam; and contains less | each six ounces, pure sugar one pound. Jissolve 
volatile oil; but more:benseic acid.—Eng. Cyc. | incboiling water, and concentrate’ to a proper 
-* (4959) LIQUORICE. The plant which yields consistence. Use.—Demulcent ‘in irritating cou- 
the liquorice root ‘of commerce is. Glycirrhiza ghat-—Beng. Phar. p. 435. 0 | 
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Is the inspissated juice of the fresh roots of 
the liquorice tree. It should be quite black, 


OO MATOHL | 
- (4963) LIQUORICE ROOK 


“Uhatmanta, Me: 


Ussylsoos, Aras. 
pandost ewe fits 


Wellmie, Olinde, CrNG. ‘= 
Bois de reglisse, Fr. t 
Susshulz, Ger." 

Jettimud, Guz. Hsp. 
Legorigia, Pte 2 Regatiz hand Srv 
Oyotmaus,. J AY... Addimodmun, Taw.. 


The roots of a maa plant’ (Glyeyrrhiza 





glabra), ‘a native of the South of Burope, and 


Persia, but cultivated in.some parts of Enedand. 
They are very long, about im inch thick, flexible, 
fibrous, . of a brown colour, and when fresh, 
juicy ; taste sweet. They are apt to spoil, and it 
is necessary to pack them 3 m sand, when not re- 
quired: for immediate use. ‘They are an article 
of the Materia. Medica, particular ly in coughs, 
colds, &c., and: are also in demand by brew ers 
and druggists. Liquorice root is imported into 
Bombay from. the Persian Gulf.—Fauliuner. 


(4963) LIQUORICE PLANT OF INDIA. 
Asnus Precarorivs. 

(49 63) | LIQUORICE OF TENASSERIM. 
Acacta. Wild Liquorice of Tenasserim. ‘There 
is an indigenous plant in the forests, the bark of 
whose rgots have the taste of liquorice, but it 
does not, belong to the same genus, though often 
supposed to be the same tree. 1 have not seen 
the flower, ‘but the leaf and fruit would indicate 
it to be a species of Acacia. —Aluson. 


(4966) LIRTODENDRON. MaGno.iace™. 
The tulip tree. ‘This tree is highly ornamental 
vrowing to a late size and well adapted fora 
plantation or linitig an avenue, the flowers are 
large and of a yellow and red color which appear 
in the rains, it is easily raised from seed. The 
bark is a strong tonic and is said to be equal to 
the Peruvian. ‘The wood is fine grained and 
smooth, used by Coach makers aud carpenters. 
— Riddell. 


(4967) LISIANTHUS. Guntianga.  Lisi- 
anthus Russellianus. ‘This is a handsome plant, 
with purple flowers, the other species are white 
and ‘yellow, the seed should be sown in a light 
vegetable mould, in pots, and transplanted when 
nent three inches high, the flowers are large 
and handsome and continue perfect for many 

-days.—Riddell: 
(4968) LTTCcHI, or LEECHEE, teat c3in- 











monly sold in the that kets of China, and ocea- 


sionally brough t to England, It is the produce 
of the Euphoria (Ne pits) Létchi of botanists, 
a tree belonging to the nate al order Sapindacea, 
The eatable part is a pu py flesh, which covers a 
stone inclosed in’ a hard: dry 
pericarp. *” 
ed thé Lofts yen, or Longan, ‘are yielded by spe- 
eies of the same genus. 
‘many varieties of each.—-Eng. Cop. ‘Fhe lichi, 
originally from China, is a favourite fruit ia Ben- 











| 4 ‘ na Rept ieee aa ee : : ov 
L ‘Madhuka,*¥: Viegtinsial § eh Gelit, I 
otha, Fike PB 


: tesselated prickly. 
"he Rambutansint-another frait, call- } 


“The Chinese cultivate 


LIVISFONIA. . 
— but did not steeced on the. Tenasserim Const 








m {until ey Mason. See LaechEr. 
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‘Litharge, Fro 
Glotte Glattee, Ger [ 
Murdarsang, ‘Boodar. 

Hino, Gu. 

Litargirio. It. 

A semi-vitrified oxide of lead, in the form of 
small shining heavy scales, or more or less ag- 
clutinated masses. It is usually produced in the 
purification. of silver from lead, and the: refining 
of gold and silver by means of this metab. Ace 
cording to the degree of fire and state of oxida- 
tion, it has a pale or a deep colour. The one is 
called litharge of silver, and the other litharge of 
vold.  Litharge is used for various purposes in 
the arts, by potters, glassmakers, painters, &e., 
it is also employed in medicine. Crude litharge 
is procurable in most Indian bazars.— Faulkner. 


(4970) LITHOSPERMUM OFFICINALE. 
The seeds are long, very white, and like small 
stones or pearls, on which account they have been 
popularly used as a remedy for stone. They are 
known in India by the name of Lubisfirmun. 
( Royle.) —O Shaughnessy, p. 497. ‘The roots of 
some species of Lithospermum afford a lac for 
dyeing and painting.— Cyc. of India. 


(4971) LITMUS. 
Tournesol, Ir. | Lackmus, Grn. 
A violet-blue dye, prepared chiefly in Holland 


from alichen (Lecanora tartarea), which grows 
in the Canary and Cape de Verde Islands. It is 
met with in small cubical cakes, of a dusky blue 
colour, lilt, and easily pulverized. It is em- 
ployed to stain marble ; also as a chemical test 
of acidity, being reddened by acids, while the 
blue is restored by alkalis ; for this purpose it 
is employed either in the form of a tincture, or 
of unsized paper coloured with it. prt alreee — 
Kuutkner. 


(4972) LIVISTONTA, a genus of palms, na- 
tives of Eastern Asia and Australia of noble as- 
pect and elegant foliage. The L. Jenkinsiana 
Griff., furnishes the ‘‘Toko-pat”’ of the Assam- 
ese, an indispensable article in every native 
ventlemans house ; The leaves are in universal 
use throughout Assam for covering the tops of 
the peculiar umbrella-hats (/Aapees) of the, Assa- 
mese, the tree does not oceur in a truly wild 
state, and in some parts they are rare, smd then 
of great value.—Sceman. There is large stately 
palm very abundant in the Karen’ jungles, the 
leaves of whigh the Karenswse for thatch. In 
some sections of the. country: the Karena thatch 
their houses with large-p wilmated. leaves of a. tall 
wild palm, probably a specie o : | 
times the leaves of ‘a'species of rattan’ att: ‘tsed ; : 
lout the Burmese and Europeans almost ny . 


“ep, - 
| Marudarsinghie, TAM. 


Ameria 
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sally thatch. hiaie: houses: vith ithe meu of 


the Ni ipa.—Afason, Adi 
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(4973) LLAMA, (Auckenia of Niger's er 


of Cuvier and others,) the generic name for 

form of the Camelide which is sar geet to. t 

New World Dentition : pele - 
Ageisors, ou Canines, ras, ; Mulars, ——— = 30. 


T he difference between the dentition of the | 


two sub. families of Ca amelide, Comelus and Aa- 
chenia, appears to consist mainly in the absence 
of the.two sinall pointed teeth, which are found 
in the interval or ‘ bar’ between the canines and 
ihe molars iu the Camels, from the jaws of the 
Llamas. ‘Thus the Llamas have four false mo- 
lars, as they may be termed; less than the Ca- 
mels. In other respects the dentition of the one 
is, as nearly as may be, the dentition of the other. 

‘The difference was considered by F. Cuvier to be 
of such small importance that he has not consider- 
ed it necessary to give a figure of the dentition of 
Auchenia, We need not here repeat those uses to 
which these animals have been applied by man. 
Cords and scales, as well as stuffs for ponchos, &e., 
are fabricated from the wool, and the establish- 
ments for their manufacture in England employ 
thousands of artisans. In Mexico the bones are 
converted into Instruments for weaving the wool. 

Nor js even the dung neglected, for it is used as 
fuel. These animals seem to have been to the 
‘aborigines what the reindeer (with the exception 
of the milk) is to the Laplander. Surrounded 
by herds of such animals which required almost 
no care, and by the spontaneous productions of 
the soil, the ludian had no incentive to improve- 
ment, Humboldt has an eloquent passage on 
this subject. “When we attentively examine 
this wild part of America, we seem to be carried 
back to the first ages when the earth was peopled 
step by step ; we appear to assist at the birth 
of human. gocietics. ly the Old World, we be- 
hold the pastoral life prepare a people of hunts- 
nen for the agricultural life. In the New World, 
we lookin vain for these progressive develop- 
ments of civilisation, these moments of repose, 
these resting-places in the life of the people. 
‘Those species of ruminating animals which con- 
stitute the. riches of the people of the Old World 
are wanting in the New. 
ox have not yet been reduced to the domes- 
tic atate 5 the enormous multiplication of the 
Llama? and the Guanaco have not produced 
in the natives the habits of the pastoral life.” 

‘These multitud es are already lessened, and the 
form i self 

Civilieation” has. brought. ‘with it the 

















The bison and musk-. 


will ‘probably erg Jong be extinct. 





LOBELIA RADICANS. 
(4994) LOADSTONE;:: ‘Maener. 
| Landstone. Oxydulgns Iron. 
Magneet, Dus, Sen cA hangubah, Pers, 
Aimant, Frey ss of 4: Maguit, Rus. 
| agnet, Gur... . Huzere meknates, ka- 
Chumuk- Putt. utr, Go. | — esuntam, Sans. ‘Te. 
Hino. te or an, Sr. 
Calamita, It. | ‘Kaundum, Tam. 
Magnes, Lat, fF, sng ie 
A combination of the pyotoxide atid peroxide 
of iron. It is found ing eusiderable quantities 
in Germany, Swederty’ Newly, Spain, Italy, In- 
dia, China, and other plices..~-Faadaver. 


(4975) LOASA, Loasaceay.* This is an in- 
teresting genus of plawts,: some'of the species 
possessing the properti¢e-pf nettles, the flowers 
are red, white and tow they are: grown from 
seed, and any common soil’suits thein. —Riddet!. 


($976) LOBAN, Srvtix: ‘Bexzor : “Gum 
BENJAMIN. Imported Vie Bil reused a3 a ‘ti 
mulant, and eaten in pawn leaves; the “ attars” 
sublime the benzoin acid very purely, and admi- 
nister it as an aphrodisiac: one seer costs from 
two rupees to two and a half. The guni resin of 
the Boswellia thurifera is also considered ‘as “ Ju- 
ban” by the community. —Genl. Med. Top. 
p. 144. | 


(4977) LOBELIA. LOBELIACES, This is an 
interesting genus of plants, casily cultivated in 
Southern Asia by seed, the blossoms are ex- 
tremely beautiful from their varicty of colours, 
they require a light rich soil, with a moderate 
quantity of water.— Riddedl. Dr. W ight in Icones 
gives Lobelia aromatica, 1172 ; excclsa, 1172-8-4; 
gives nicotianefolia, 1172 trichandra, L171; 
trigona, 1170. | 


(4978) LOBELIA CARDINALIS. An an- 
nual creeping glabrous plant, a native of China. 
Flowers of a pink colour. In gardens it: spreads 
over the soil, rooting at every branch, and is well 
adapted for borders ¢ to parterres.---Heddell, 

(4979) LOBELIA ERINUS, and _ varieties.— 
Pretty little procumbent plants, generally having 
blue flowers, succeed well in the flower beds, 
raised from seeds. Will not five through the hot 
weather.—dJaffrey. 


(4980) LOBELIA INFLATA, Inpran To- 
nacco. A native of the United States ; an acrid 
narcotic, and violent emetic; in small doses dia- 
phoretic and expectorant. A popular remedy in the 

nited States, where from incautious use it has 
often ptoved fatal. Its chief employment’ is in 


Native 














(asthma, aud in the form of enema. ia” stele. 


ed hernia. — OShaughneesy, page 423. 






animals of | (4981). LORELIA. NIGOT IANIFOLIA— os 
the OW Continent... The, shore and the aul, Erect, leaves aub-seseile,, lanceolar, acnte,. eatire, 
ave masily, entirely ..gu yersec led. the Ly s, raceme tepminal. A. gout tall species, eeguiting 
sts of | urden, ans. the sheep. and. ee in we — of Bgiialore.-— 0’ Shaughnesty, 
cat ménaure,, as, oon ‘b tors to the food and page 424, === Mme . 
fie sala iba Hoe Toad SO P4982 LOBELTA sRADIQANS.eciden- 
oo 1135 oS a 







LODOICEA. 


‘ * ° i) se ° nce : ‘ : ; : : ‘ piles : ae es : tS F ne " wh 

tally introduced from Chinat 0 the Caleutta the nut serves to 
thé <Fains ; stall, | hold six or eight pir 
yt 1 | wy he cs ie W . A 







Garden, where it flowers durinjr the -¥ 









ty, 





panne ge. es uke & Ge Weakly i eee Or, pye Bede e eee may e 

much branched yapreading over. 18: 0K cig ee different dlirections vy are! “Into plates, 
‘ ge ke vat SS MM SO ad a ced fi vit ie fh. via i Me vg’ i a or Sg en a ok we: aa Sans a ee pre, & a 

sending forth roots from. each . wranchieg. . D dishes, drinking cups &e. k “in the Islands 





a 2 eh TE Bi ee ee eee hak 1 AN AY cn oy oe BE eg! nga ow his ° Le ag te oR CBee 
O'Shaughnessy inatituted numerous exper ‘las Vaisselle. de |’ isle Prasten. The crown of 


with this species, but found it to” be “altogether ithe trunk is -eaten like the’ American cabbage 
inert.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 425. | palm. ‘The down attached to.the “young. leaves 

(4983) LOBELLA «. TRIGONA: A small | Serves. for filling mattresses and ‘pillows’ the 
annual ramous pitaewhich delights in wet , pas- ribs of the canes and fibres of the petiole are 
ture ground,.# ys during the wet and fabricated into baskets and brooms,and the young 


cold seasons. dinessy, page 426. canes are plaited to form hats. The Lodoicea 















attains a height of eighty or ninety feet. “It 









498-4 : , e . » , ee . penne Way, ce 
* a ; = | ae mivht be introduced into India with advantage. 
yale a ae ae | 5 Se aii Ir terminating nuts were soll in London it: 1854 
ee ee pelea arate for £10 a DHiece.—Seeman | ee 
Schlosser, Gig. * Fechaduras, Port. : a 7 ae 
Tala, Kufl, Kall, G02 7"Samki, Rus. (4987) LOGW OOD. 
LS | Cerraduras, Cerrajos, SP. | Rois de Campeche, Fr. | Campeggio, It. | 
Well knoswtithightignents, of which there are Blauholz, Ger, 1 Palo de Campeche, Ser. 


a great variet , WK gland they are principal- | A dyewood, hard, heavy, of ‘a deep orange co- 
ly manufactured at Wolverhampton in Stafford- Jour, a sweetish astringent taste, nna peculiar 
shire, ‘Birmugham, and London. In India, | odour. Logwood is extensively employed for com- 
locks of-an inferior description are made at Su- | pound colours, but its chief use is for blacks, and 
rat, chiefly in imitation of English ones.-- | certain shades af gray; an extract from it 18 also 
Faulkner. used in medicine. —2ualkuer. ‘Fhe logwood of 

(4985) LOCUSTS, the principal genera con- | commerce is the red heart wood, or duramen, of 
tained in‘the family Locustide are the following : | a fine lofty growing tree (Hematorylon canpe- 
~Locusta (Leach), in which the hinder legs are | chcanum), vrowing in Campeachy and the bay of 
about equal to the whole body in length, and the Honduras, which is also now common in the 
antenna filiform or terminated in a club. Up-| woods of Jamaica and St. Domingo, and has 
wards of twenty species of this genus are enume- | been introduced into India. [t 1s principally 





rated by Mr. Stephens in his ‘ Catalogue of | imported as a dye wood, cut into short lenyths. 
British Insects,’ and it is to this group that the | We chip, grind, and pack it into casks and 
Gryllus migratorius of Linnzeus belongs, a large bags, ready for the dyers, hatters, and printers’ 
species whith has occasionally been found in | use, who esteem it as affording the most durable 
Britain, and which in some parts of Europe | deep red and black dyes. — It is sometimes used 
sometimes multiplies to such a degree as to |in medicine as an astringent. ‘That grown in 
deyastate large districts. Africa at all times | Jamaica is least valued ; that of Honduras, ‘To- 
appears to have been peculiarly subject to the ra- | biasco, and St. Domingo, fetches a somewhat 
vages of these insects. Of: their extraordinary | higher price; but that imported from Campeachy 
devastations in this portion of the globe we have | direct, is the most esteemed. The annual im- 
records from the earliest authors, and the works | ports into Liverpool are about 1,3UQ tons from 
of the most recent travellers confirm them. Mr. | Honduras, 1000 from ‘obiasco, and 1,800 froin 
Barrow in his ‘Travels’ states, that ‘in the | Compeachy.—-Simmonds. Logwood, is scarcely 
southern parts of Africa: an area of nearly two | used for turning, and is a dark purplewed dye- 
thousand square fiiles might be said literally to| wood, that is consumed in large quantities : 
be: covered .with them. When diiven into the | Zredyold. In ‘Tenasserim, the log-wood tree is 
sea by‘anorth-west. wind they formed upon the | cultivated in afew gardens, and appears. to 
shore foryfifty miles.a bank three or four feet | flourish as well as an indigenous plant. — Afason. 
high, and when the wind was south-east the} (4988) LOMARIA SCANDENS, Scanpentr 
stench was 90 powerful as to be smelt at the dis-| Lomaria. The low Jands near the wouths of 
ee ee, a, ee) ee ae ee ° °. 9p . . saree ot: ae, al ‘jlo ee 
tance. of 150. 8.” In Messrs. Kirby and | rivers and nullahs, in ‘Tenasserim, ‘are often fan- 
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Spence’s. ‘Igtrodyction to Entomology’ numer- | tasti¢ally dressed with a°species of loweria which 





ous accounts pf a similar nature will be found. | creeps up to the téps-of the ‘talles Is teoee.— 
In some patta of Africa they are cooked and eat- | Mason. CT be A aE gE OR Rae 
: SHURA, a gonus of Fring dlide, 






en by the natives. ‘The natives of Senegal are) (4989) LONC Mh 
said to dry ‘them, and having” teduced them to. separated @dm’ Pringiild (‘Lemm.) by Lieut. 
powder, use*them'as flotr.-—Hag. Cyc | Colonel Sykési’ “The billis strong, short, broad ; 
(4986) LODOICKS; Doo#ie OOM nvr. The | mancibles entire, the upper one extending in an 

Double Cocoa-nut ‘of thé Seyeticlles or Mahe: is- tingle on “th6-forshead, and with it forming the 
-Jands,is the fruit of the #@loicea Palma. When pre- ‘are ofa oivolé.” “Wings moderate, subacumiuate ; 
‘served*whole, and perforated in otic or two places, first quill very short and subspurious ; the second, 
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LONG PEPPER. 
third, and. fourth nearly equal and longest. Tail 
graduated ; lanceolate ;-middle tail-feathers'a little 
exceeding the others in Jength. Feet mo,t-rate, 





rather, elénder. Colonel Sykes observes thatthe: 
peculiar speat-heid ‘form of the tail, and. the’ 
ridge of the upper mandible and the forehead,’ 
forming a ségment of the same circle, together. 
with the habits of Lonckura nisoria, L. Cheet, 


and L. lenconota, afford sufficient characteristics 
for their separation. Colonel Sykes adds that 
the Gros-Bee Longicone of the Pl. Col. 96 
Kmberiza yaudricolor, Lath.}, belongs to the 
same group. ° The three species are found in the 
Deccan. ‘The first two are recorded as found 
only in the Ghauts.— Zing. Cyc. ) 

(4990) LONCHURA CHEET, (Sykes) is 
described as of a pale cinnamon-brown; the 
body below and the rump white; quills and tail- 
feathers deep brown. Irides deep red-brown. 
Female with the colours less intense. Length 
of the body 3} inches: of the tail 2 inches. 
Colonel Sykes states that these birds live in 
small families, and that he frequently found them 
in possession of the deserted nests of the Ploceus 
Philippensis ; their own nest, which he exhibited 
on a sitbsequent occasion, 13 a perfect hollow 
ball, made of a delicate Agrostis, with a lateral 
hale for the entrance of the birds. It was found in 
the fork of a branch of the Mimosa Arabica, and 
contained ten oblony minute white eggs, not 
much larger than peas, being 28ths of an inch 
long by ths in diameter. ‘The cry of the bird 
is ‘cheet, cheet, chcet,’ uttered simultaneously 
by flocks in flight. (‘ Zool. Proc.’)—Eug. Cyc. 


(4991) LONICERA LESCHENAULTIL 
CaPRIFOLIACEZ. 

| Moullee-quedi, Tam. 

A twining villous shrub native of the Neil- 
eherries, is found in many gardens of the Deccan 
where it grows in great luxuriance, it is easily 
propagated by. cuttings or layers.—vVaffrey. 
Wight gives Lonicera (X.) ligustrina, 1025. 


(4992) LONG PEPPER. 
Dar-Filfil. Aras. Piper Longum, Lar. 
Tipih, Crwe. 7 Tabee, Mat. 
Poivre long: Fr. Filfill-i-daraz, Pers. 
Juange Pfeffer, Gen. | Pippali Krishna, Sans. 








Pepeelee, Guz. Hinp, Pimenta larga, Sp. 
Pepe luogo, It. = «| Tipili, Tam. 
Chabi jawa, Jav. — Pipuloo Tren. 


This species of pepper is the produce of «a pe- 
renniad plant ( Piver longum), a native of Bengal, 
Siam &e. The fruit is hottest in its immature 
state, and is.therefore gathered whilst green, and 
dried in the sun. I 
about an.inch Jong, possessing a darkigh brown, 
or gray celonr. .. It -has a ‘weak aromatic. odour, 
an intensely fiery, and pungent taste, and. its 
properties:correspond closely with 
pepper. Fgulkner.... | 
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It is met with in entire spikes | 


those of black | pelt 
a4... grown from:seed at the commencement .¢@ 


o7 xO 


LOPHOSPERMUM. 
(4998) LOONAB LAKE, in the cirogr- of 
Meinker Soubat of: Berar, about 45 miles’ NW. 


(of  Hingolie, in Eat: #0° N. is at the bottom of 
| a-erater like dépression,’’'#bou 

the level of t 
niles in circumference with a depth varying from 


sion, bout’ 816 feet: below 
1e surrodnding country, and is 3 





5 feet to 14, according to the season of the year. 
The lake presents a still sheet of ‘water, emitting 
an intolerable stench of Sulphuretted Hydrogen, 
which, especially during the heat of the day, rises 
in millions of bubbles to-¢he:surface. Near the 
centre are two saline springsaeantaining muriate 
of soda, the water of which comigz 
with earthy carbonates in solutépt,. a deposit 
takes place of carbonate of Soda or Natron 
Salt, in greater or less purify. The deposit is 
raised by diving, the purest being found close to 
the springs and the following are the names of the 
principal varieties. 1, Dalla, carbonate of Soda 
containing 83‘8 per cent of*Soda. 2. Nimuck 
Dulla, Nearly pure salt, containing 92°8 per 
cent of chiroide of Sodium. Dulla, and Ni- 
muck Dulla are used for dyeing silks, fixing col- 
ours, as medicine, and in the manufacture of 
bangles, of which there are two manufactories 
near the lake, where 600 or 700 are made by 
each man daily. 8. Khuppul, contains 72 per 
cent of carbonate of Soda, is used in fixing the 
red dyes of cloths. 4. Pappree contains 72 per 
cent of carbonate of Soda, is used in mak- 
ing bangles: in baking the cake ealled papur 
and in medicine as an antacid. 5 and 6. 
Bhooskee are neutral carbonates of Soda contain- 
ing 29 and 27 percent: is left as a deposit 
on the margin of the lake, and used in the ma- 
nufacture of soap. The salt is raised by the di- 
vers, who rise with it in their hands : it is much 
prized and finds a ready sale in the bazar of Can- 
desh, Nagporc and Poonah. ‘The average quan- 
tity is 213 candies per annum valued at Rs. 608. 
—Dr. @. Smith. Dr. J. EH. Mayer. 

(4994) LOORY, but correctly Nuri in Malay, 
and Nor in Javanese, is the generic name for 
‘parrot.” The sub-family of parrots, to which 
naturalists have given the name of Lorius, 13 not 
found in any island of the Archipelago west ot 
New Guinea, nor at all in the Philippines. The 
loories of naturalists are, in fact, confined to New 
Guinea and its adjacent islands.—Cramfurd Dict. 
page 222. | 


(4995) LOPEZIA. On AGRACES, Lopezia Cor- 








data. —This is a gents of pretty plants, annuals 


and biennials, their colours are purple and red, 
raised from seed, and grown in any good soil\— 
Riddell, sage be 
(4996) LOPHOSPERMUM.ScroruuLaning. 
Lophospermum Scandens.— Beautiful. climbia 
plants with large purple or rose coloured ‘bell 
shaped flowers, this plant ts of fast-gtoWth, ‘and 
well adapted for covering trellis work, ‘easily 
f the 








' LOTUL: | 
rains, and. lasts ‘throughout cthe- year; the “edil 


shonld betrich and. Hight. vniftiddelile IMs: Jaffrey) oF plants -reterted tor by, ‘laseipal:, thas ose 
Lophoapermum. ‘Scandens wkd Ls: Bene fered phe naunecof odurde ae tabjec 


adds* 
sonii are herbaceous climbing: plants wlth erat 


Natives: of “Mexico. —daffrey. 
(4997) LOQUAT. P. 


Pomacew. 


A at 
a e ei tye 


E itononnya Jaron CA. 


ee 2, Weyr . yk 
-Young-ma, Ci IN, 


This tree is now htroduced all over the Dee’ | 
can, and bears ,fruft twice in the year. (It is 
highly esteémed Woth for ‘desert and preserves. 
It is a native of Japan, ‘but grows in ereat per 
fection in New South Wales. “The finest fruit is 
produced , at the second” erop, ‘at the end.of the 
cold ‘season, and ‘reguires:. protection day and 
night; ‘from birds j in ‘he. former, and flyin foxes 
in the fatter; The. fenit 3 is a yellow color, with 
thin skin, a ‘sweet acid pulp, one or two senile iu 
the centre — sometimes more. The seeds grow 
easily, Pr oper. Attention does not seem to have 
hecn given. to this fruit, as.it appears to be capa- 
ble of great Lnprov ement.---Riddel?. In Ajmere, 
it, is’ cu tivated in gardens ‘but docs not thrive 
well. Gen. ‘Med. Top. p. 195. This very com- 
mion in China and is often mentioned by Fortune, 
for instance, at one place, he found, (Eriobotrya 
japonica), the loquat or young-mai, (AZgrica Sp.). 
peaches, plums, and oranges. es ete s Tea. 
Districts, p. 30; and there were other fruits — 
such as the loquat (Mriobotrya japonica), the 
Chinese eooseberry Cdfverrhoa Caranbola), tire 
wangpec (Ce okia nunctata), and the longan and 
leechce. Lea Districts, page 7. 


(4998) LORANTHACEA. 1419 Dr. Wight 
gives, in feones, Loranthus aimplexifolius, 30: 





capitellatus, 394; elasticus, 843,1063; (St.) 
euphorbie, 1063 ;.laveniferus, 306 ; longiflorus, 


302; lonicernides. 803 ; memecvlifolins, 142; 
Neilgherrensis, 1020.; tomentosus, 305,378 ; 
Wallichianus, 143. | 

| - (4999) LORANTHUS. Many of the Tenns- 
serim trees are covered with ditferent specics of | & 
the parasitical genus loranthus, so abundant in 
most tropical climates ;.and the . numerous-small 
red flowers: of one or two: mpeaes in four forests | 
are quite ornamental.— Afaeon, 


(5000) LORANTHUS FALCATUS.. 
eee Woty, . Cay. | 


a 


tart 
: sleaeribell hase. this. ease been wadeled.that. of. tle, 
sime name having: been vapplicd to-savendl very 


LOTUS ip bss be 
485008) ppree the sicdooictbe: ‘They TAant: 








“bbich has eis 





wledthe attention of: inmerous. commentators’ as 
bell: flowers, raised from: seeda : and» Gnttinys) red ¢: 
quire’a sandy. ‘soil or they: ohare eae Areely 


well as of botanists.;. 'lothe ‘difficulty of asoer- 
ng the identity. of a. plant. rbut sinpertectly: 


distinct plimts, ee; the latest sauther:: (“iors 
de Virgily’), enumerates no less thaueleven to 
which the name Loés -was: applied. itis n- 


{necessary. here to enumerate ‘more: than. the 
| nost remarkable. Of these some are herbaceons, 
| others perenmial: 
[sativa and bL. sy vestres. of. Dioscorides 5 
he states, is also called ZL. 


Amorg the former sare shes-d. 
‘the first, 
trifoduwn; i is. sup- 
posect by some botanists to be Me/totus offici- 
nelis, and hy others to be JV. coerulea, Dr. Sib- 
thorp bas fixed upon M. Messanensis asthe plant. 
The L. sylestris of Dioseorides, also called LL. 
Libyon, a native 6f Libya, and about two feet 
high, with leaves tike those of J. trifolinm, and 
fruit like that of Fennereek,.is thoneht.to be 
the Trigonella elatior of Sibthorp, which ‘he found 
in Asia Minor and in Cyprus. Both kinds 
are deseribed by the Arabs under the name of 
Hlandachocha, or }Iundkookee, with Gareh and 
Thusf as other Arabic names. From the great 


number of similar plants of the tribe of Toten, 
which are employed by Asiatics as articles of 
diet 
specimens, to identify either of the above, but 
they are probably allied to the Melilatus - Bug. Cye. 


or as medicines it’ is impossible, without 


(5004) LOLUS AGYPTICA, or the Eeyp- 


tian Lotus, is no doubt one of the Nympheacee, 

being described as springing up in Kyeypt in 
fields inundated by the river, 
that of the Kéapos, or Hevptian Bean (Velamdi- 
um speciosum), an a white lilaceous flower, 
which rises out of the water at sunrise and sinks 
down again at its-se tting ; a capsule like that of 
poppy. in which-are contained seeds which the 


With a stem like 


Egyptians roast and. make into bread ; witha root 
which is likewise eaten, both ina dressed anil 

undressed state. ‘The plant is no doubt. the 
Nymphaea Lotus of botanists ; but asin the most 
ancient momunents a biue- aoloired lotus is like- 
wise. represented, there is no doubt: that. the 
Egyptians were also acquainted: with. the Nym- 
phea cerulen. At the present: day the: seeds 
of several Nymphaas roasted in sand ‘are eaten 
by the natives of India, as are likewise the-statks 
and the rootstocks, which: 4s’ anid to have been ‘the 


Ww ote} i3 the... Cayarese name of a shrub, the | 
bark of whieh | Dr... Buchanan. tells. us: the 
Natives of Mysore merge use in place of | 


Betel nut.in cunjuneti a tinges 





case with ‘the Egyptian’ ‘Species. > Ashe flowers 
of the Nympheacee’ tive so ‘highly’ esteemed: by 
the Hindoos, and notices respect fie thent constant 















the saliva a 1 thr ri “Ma ‘ly occur in: their poetry and mythology ft is:  pessi- 
p. 269: pas st 4m, me no | that an Eastern: legenttthay havelpivett: otiggin 
1 slp gad Silas © to the transforination of thé nymph ‘hetis: flying 

_ (5001). LOTA, : a stall, aa of | from: ‘Priapas*intb' *he ¥ tiene "Guid 
brass ar copper or,iron. tinned. . feels ey * Metamorph? © Pe? 344.) Thee tin! Zone 


(SOME). LOTUL. - Osraie: Teesriaica: however is not 80 celebrated ws: ‘another’ ‘less- 
1g 





Lea cane eee re Basweed tet, Doe s 
“a, 
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eee 


 eription applica very closely to:the Celtrs aus- 


read. Tt tay be added, that the fiiritof’several 


LOTUS ‘“H@YPTICA. LUCUTTAL. 
knofn ‘thee, Ne which ‘exiagperated:,description | moderate-siked: “treyin aneultitated:. state, : wi 
has assigned: a fruit of the must. delicous kind, | ovat-freit‘of # yellowish -or-reddish colour; at 
upon Which’ theEdotepheg! tived, ahd which when | about:the size on sontewhat-sinallor:thun ia con 
strangers had once tasted, they ceased to wists | mon plain, whioh igmach esteemed, +: Tae’ tas 
return to their native'coumntry: ‘This is specially | is wtikl avd:sweet, with a'shiglit: degree of acidi 
described::'as a-treg;:: but thie iso doubt .that | prébably-comingsnenrertbythédaste.of dates th 
several |;have-been confounded -uniler this pame. | div’other: frit, ln Penéian’: wotkao Berreé -x 
Que is déscribedsboth-by Dioscorides ,and Pliny | dliarree are yiven'as ite-Hinduatagse, «Hinar a 
asa native of: Italy-of great aise, forming exoel- | Khial as its: Persiin, and Side sf itd Arabic han 
lent: wood,::with feuitisabout the-aize of peppar | with Nebbe: for-the frnit. «The fruitofsthe. wi 
aud resembling ‘thet of the «cherry. ‘This.des- kind is dried aid: powdered; as was: done: wi 
| the Fodus'of the: Lotophagi... This powder,” 
Arabic, is called. Savikoon-Nebbek:; in ‘Persia 
Arud-i-Kinar; and: ‘in Hindoo,;’Ber-Ghoonee.- 
HAG HOjC. ok eR ee ke a 

(5005) LOUGH DIVER, a name for Merg 
| albedlus. cee Se ane 

(5006) LOVE-APPLE, or TOMATO. T 
produce of South America and of a genus of> 
sanie family as potatoes. ‘There are two: sorts,s: 
ole and double: they may be sown immediat 
the rains commence, in beds; afterwards tra 
planted in 1ows, two feet apart) and trailed up 
sticks of a strong description. If the’ soil 
good, they will grow to seven or eight feet 
height. ‘The double, which are the finest; if 80 
in June, ripcu in October. The lower brane! 
should be pruned, and a succession ‘of erops 1 
be kept up until April. The small-single toma 
with a slight protection from the dry winds, + 
continue until the rains. —daffrey. oo 

(3007) LOVE LIES BLEEDING. —~Amatr: 
thus. ee ee 6 are 
(5008) CROSSBILL. There aremany w 
consider the Parrot Crossbill (Losia ‘pityopsite 
cus) to be merely a larger and more tolust. var, 
ty ‘of the Common -Crossbill (w.. curgirosty 
By the same rule; the IfimelayauCrossbill, ( 




























tredie, vor Huropean Lote or Nettle-‘Tree, which 
is one:of the largest timber-trees of the south of 
Hurope, with‘ivood of considerable hardness and 
toughness. -It produces berries. about the size 
of sinadl cherries, and with fone stalks like them, 
eaten both ‘by birds ‘and children. This how- 
ever comes:fay short of the character of the Lo- 
tas of the Lotophagi, of which the best deserip- 
tien; according to Sprengel, is that of Polybius, 
who states: that it was a -moderate-sized thorny 
tree, with leaves hike those of Rhamnus, but 
broader; thatthe fruit at first was like the white 
berries ‘of myrtle, but became as large as an 
olive, of a reddish colour, and containing a small 
nut; taste sweetish; resembling that of figs or 
dates; and that a wine .was prepared from it. 
That this tree was a native of Africa we know 
from the Lotophagi, who employed the frnit as 
their chief food, being a people of the Africay 
coast near the Syrtes. (Herod., iv. 177.) Arabian 
authors, in their translation of the works of the 
Greeks,’ give the synonyms jn both languages, 
and we have, in. the chapter of Serapion, re- 
translated into Latm, ‘De Loto Arbore,’ the 
name Sidr or Sidar, given’ as the Arabic name of 
the tree, and Nabach, Nibuk, or Nabk as ‘that of 
its fruit. This name bas been long knownas that | Aimalayanu) should. be regarded, as a smaller a 
of a species of Zizyphus, and has been applied | considerably less robust variety of, the same 8} 
by botanists to one species, Z. Napeca. Dr.| cies; in which case, the. amount of vatiati 
Shaw, in bis ‘Travels in Barbary,’ figures a spe. | would indeed be extraordinary, and we sho 
cies of Zizyphus, which he calls ‘Seedra: Ara- | expect to tind every intermediate gradatign. ad 
bum, que et Lotus Veterum.’ It is a. prickly | Crossbills, in a general way and Wil h unnape 
branching shrub, with fruit of the size of a wild | tant excep:ions, may be said to inhabit wherev 
plum, .and of a sweetish taste and saffron, colour. | there are pine-forests ; however rare, comparativ 
He found it sold in the markets, cattle fed with | ly, in those of the Himalaya: and they are bir 
it, and aliquor drawn from it. Desfontaines also | of remarkably vagrant, habits, which therefo 
found this Z. Lotus on the.same coast, and has fully | should not be particularly subject to climatal | 
described it. Mungo Park found a species of Z/:y- | local influences, whatever these may be, to indu 
phus in the interior of Africa, which forms a larye | permanent variation, as manifested by a series: 
tree with yellow farinaceous: berries of a delicious | distinct races. | oe 
taste. © ‘Phe natives, -he'says, ‘convert them into} (50°9) LUCERN. Menicaco Sativa. 5 
‘a sort of ‘bread, by exposing them some daysto| Grasses. 9 S| geht ae 
the sum, and afterwarits pounding them‘¢ently'in,| (5010) LUCULIA, a genus of Plants belon 
a‘tortat ‘until the ‘farinaceous part is ‘separated | ing to the natural order Cinchonacee, (ribe Ch. 
from! tlie stone.. Fits -ivedl is then tnixed with | chonee; aud sub-tribe Hucinchonee > thus | iad 
‘alittle water aud fornmied isto dakes; ‘which ‘when | tating the ‘close affinity of this géniis to. What 
dvied incthe “stin‘resémble the sweetest pinver- | the trees yielding Pernvian Bark;-or trae ‘Ci 
al |chiénas; in which indeed’ the ‘only knows peci 
species dt Zivgnhiue ts enten'inlndia. One'Kiind, “Z. gratissina was’ placed” by Dr. Wallich a1 
commonly known by the namwc Ber, forms'a fignred ‘im’ ‘his epee PL. Nepalt. w). - It 
LtEAaA 
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LUFFA. | 


found in great abundance om Nag-Usjoen and | butter, pepper and salt,“ itd. little . inferier to 
some.of the other. smaller hills in the; walley of | green peass!—- Masows 1) vir boon ur ute 
Nepaul; also at. Bechiaco and. Koolakan....dt | - ($016): LUFFA: AMARA. Bye. Cucumis aN- 


delights: in. exposed rather naked situations, | D: 
blossoming, according to the. situations . where. a ee 
is found, nearly the whole.. year. round: Its 


also found.on the Pandooa Hills in Silhet, flower- 
ing in the month of September. As seen. by 
Dr. Wallich it aftains a height of 16 feet, lyst he 
was informed of its growing to a larger size. It 
has been introduced into and has flowered in Great 
Britain; but from the nature of. the climate 
where it is indigenous,.it is only suited to the 
greenhouses of England. Its locality and affini- 
ty are interesting, particularly when coupled 
with the prevalence in the same ‘mountains 
of two other genera, Hymenodictyon and Hymen- 
opogon, belonging to the same sub-tribe Buciec- 
honee@, and therefore equally allied to the true 
Cinchonas ; all indicating the part of the Indian 
territory where these valuable plants might most 
certainly be grown, aud yield a profitable article 
of commerce. ‘It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more beautiful than this tree when covered 
with its numerous rounded panicles of pink- 
coloured very fragrant large blossoms.” (Wallich.) 
—Hng. Cye. 

(5011) LUCULIA GRATISSIMA, one of 
England’s common hot-house ornaments, grew in 
profusion onthe dry micaceous rocks at the 
‘Tambur River in East Nepaul: its gorgeous heads 
of blossoms scenting the air, and Yhundergia, 
Convolvulus and other climbers, being in grace- 
ful festoous on the boughs.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. J. p. 193. 

(6012) LUCULIA PINCEANA, makes a 
gorgeous show in the Khasia Hills in October. 
—Hooker, Him, Jour. Vol. Il. p. 286. 


(5018) LUDWIGIA PARVIFLORA. In 
stagnate water, in Tenasserim, a species of lud- 
wigia which bears 4 pretty flower, is quite com- 
mon. — Mason. “ | | 

(5014) LUFFA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Cucurbitucee. The male 
flowers are panicled and yellow ; the tube of the 
calyx hemispherical, segments longer than the 
tube ; petals distinct, dropping off by the base 
stamens 5, distinct; anthers very wavy. ‘The 
female flowers are solitary; the tube of the 
calyx oblong, clavate, segments shorter than the 
tuhe; stamens aboitive; stigmas reniform; 
gourd ovate, 3-celled, fibrous, internally opercu- 
late. —Fng. Cye, | 

(5915) LUFFA.  <ACUTANGULA ANGULAR 
FRUITED LUFFA. is 

Chanlaturai. Hinp. Geal. Med. Tup. p. 209. 

The leaves of L.. acutaygula are a fa- 
vourite potherb of the’ natives.,of India and 
are esteemed very wholesome, , This lufia gourd 
has ten sharp ridges by which it may be easil 
recognized, and Roxburgh says that with a little 






: phe 
Dicvs, pet a ise 8 aie nc 
: a j baw. * 


y ‘should be sown-in pots ; 


. tye . ‘ oh iS a 
er ae, SO ee aS CE ee On 
ee eae er rs ee 


| 4 Kemuala, Fammy rcs op oes 
Ys found in hedges and’ dry -ancultivated 
places in the Hast Indies. ft has'several stems, 
slender, ruming toa ‘great ‘extent, but: with 
few branches, pretty smooth’! 5-sided; ten- 
drils 3-cleft ; leaves ‘slightly ‘§-T-lobed,: ‘rough ; 
stipules ‘axillary, solitary, condate;. ‘with ‘glan- 
dular marks on one side." Male flowers pret- 
ty large, yellow, on long-erect axillary sracemes ; 
the pedicels with a glandular bract near the base, 
and articulated a little above it. ‘Female flowers 
rather larger axillary, solitary, pedunculated ; 
fruit oblong, 8 or 4 inches long, and + inch in 
diameter, ‘tapering equally towards each end, 
10-angled : when ripe dry, gray, filled with dry 
fibres; the operculum deciduous: seéds blackish 
eray, with elevated minute black dots ; every 
part is extremely bitter. ‘The fruit is violently 
cathartic and emetic; the juice of the roasted 
young fruit is applied to the temples to cure 
headache by the natives of India; the ripe seeds 
are used either in infusion or substance by them 
to vomit and purge.—Eing. Cyc. 

(3017) LUFFA BINDAAL, is a native of 
Hindustan. It is a climbing diocious plant ; the 
leaves are toothed and 5-angled. Male flowers 
in racemes. Female flowers solitary; fruit 
round, echinate, with long, straight, ciliate brist- 
les. It is considered in northern India a powerful 
drastic in cases of dropsy.— (Rows, Fl. -Ind. iii. 
p. 711.)—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 546.” 

(5018) LUFFA FA:TIDA. | 

(5019) LUFFA PENTANDRA. 

Gheeaturai Hix, 

Five stamped mueli cultivated in the rains. — 
Gen!. Med. Fep. yp. 209. Pentandrous Lutta, 
is a iong gourd with a striped skin, considered 
by the natives a delicious vegetable. 

(5020) LUFFA PENTANDRA, Acutanevurs 
CLAVaTA, and racemosa, the two first called Giia 
and Kelee-tori, are cultivated or found wild” in 
all parts of India. —O’S2. p. 346. pee 

(5021) LUFFA TENERA, receives also from 
Royle the name of Kalitori.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
p. 346. rere acon 

(5022) LUPINUS. Lecguminosa, Lupinus | 
bicolor.—These. flowers. blossom during the lat- 
ter end of the cold season,..and should never be 
sown until the rains are over.’. Some of the 
species are very delicate, . but. thd small ,.blue, 
white lupia, rose lupin, and Egyptian, flower 
freely. Some.-of the, spccies.are. very: common 
in Egypt, and.growam for... food,-the .eaed. being 


ground. into flour.: Js propagated. by ;sced,: and 


and.if’ in-beds, about | 


one foot apart. 
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(5023). LUERA, sige Mammalia. her 
SM 





longing to the , 


are known by: the commen name of Otters. ‘They : 


form.a natural group: of Carnivorous Animale 
whose habitaure acquatic and. whose food is fish, 
‘The common term Ofter.is applied to. two forms 
and nearly allied :. the first, inpluding the River- 
Otter Lutra. of Stoor,; the second, the Sea-Otter, 
Enhydra of Fleming. 


_ Enhydra.—Dr., Fleming. gives the following 


generic character of the Sea-Otter under. the 


above name :—Six incieors above, and four be- 
low, Tail much shorter than the body. No 
anal scent-bags. In Cook’s ‘ Voyage’ it is stated 
that a young. Sea Otter was brought on board 
with six lower incisors. Steller and succeeding 


systematists give four as the number in the lower 


jaw. Sir John Richardson suggests that two of 
the lower ones may drop out before the animal 
becomes adult. The fur is thick, woolly, and 
very soft, with the addition ofa few silky hairs 
of a lustrous black; most ofthe upper parts are 
of adeep velvety maroon-brown, aud the anterior 
parts silvery-gray. Body elongated; tail short 
and stout ; hinder feet very short. 

Enhydra marina is the Sea-Beaver of Krasche- 
ninikoff the Sea-Otter of Cook, Pennant, Mears, 


Menzies, and Godman : theKalan of the Kamtch- 


atkadales; Mustela Lutris of Linneeus; Lutra 
marina of Steller, Erxleben, and Harlan; Loutre 
du Kamtchatka of the French. 
in his last voyage (chapter on King George's 
Sound Nootka), says : ‘“ It might have 
been sufficient to have mentioned that this 
animal (the Sea-Otter) abounds here, as it is 
fully described in different books, taken from the 


accounts of the Russian adventurers in their ex-_ 


peditions eastward from Kamtchatka, if there had 
not been a small difference in one that we saw. 
We for some time entertained doubts whether the 
many skins which the natives brought really be- 
longed to this animal; as our only reason for 
being of that opinion was founded on the size, 
colour, and fineness of the fur ; till a short while 
before our departure, when a whole one, that had 
been just killed, was purchased from some stran- 


gers who came to barter; and of this Mr. Weber 


made a drawing. It was rather young, weighing 
only 25 lbs. ; ofa shining or glossy black colour, 
but many of the hairs being tipt with white give 
ita grayish cast at first sight. The face, throat, 
and breast were of a yellowish-white or very 
light brown colour, which in. many of the skins 
extended the whole length of the belly. It had six 
cutting teeth in each jaw ; two of those of the lower 
jaw being very minute, and placed without, at 
the base of the two middle-ones. In. these cir- 
cumstances it seems to disagree with those found 
by the-Rugsians, and algo, in-not having the outer 


tees of the. hind feetskirted by. a. membrane. 


There seamed also to be a greater variety in the 
colour of the skins than is mentioned by the de- 


Captain Cook 





soribers of the, Russian Sea-Otters. ‘These chang- 
es of colour certainly: take place at: the . different 

adations of life....dhe.;vesy young.ones had 
sxyown hair, which waa.coarse,. with very little fur 


underneath ; but. those.of ; the.size .of: the entire 


animal which came inte our possession, and just 
described, has a considetablé quantity of that 
substance ; ‘and both in that colour and state the 
Sea-Otters seem to remain till they have attained 
their full growth. After that they lose the black 
colour, and assume a deep brown or sooty colour ; 
but have then a ae quantity of very fine fur, 
and scarcely any long hairs. Others, which are 
suspected to be still older, were of a chestnut 
brown; and a few skins were seen that had even 
acquired a perfectly yellow colour. The fur of 
these animals, as mentioned in the Russian ae- 
counts, is certainly softer and finer than 
that of any others we know of; and_ there- 
fore the discovery of this part of the conti- 
nent of North America, where so valuable 
an article of commerce may be met with 
cannot be matter of indifference.” The Sea- 
Otter haunts sea-washed rocks, lives mostly in 
the water, and approximates to the seals more 
than to the otters in its habits. The food is fish. 
The female brings forth on land, and notwith. 
standing the general marine habits of the ani- 
mal it has been occasionally seen very far from 
the shore. It 13 found in the North . Pacific, 
from Kamtchatka to the yellow Sea on the Asia- 
tic side, and from Alaska to California on. the 
American coast. (Richardson.) The fur was 


eazerly sought afer, and is still prized, but not 
so highly as formerly. Coxe quotes Pallas for 


the fact that the old and middle-aged .sea-otter 
skins were sold at Kiachta by the Russians to 
the Chinese at from 80 to 105 roublesa skin, 
or from 16/. to 202. each. Sir John Richard- 
son obsrves that the trade was fora con- 
siderable period in the hands of the Rus- 
sians, Who, soon after the discovery of the north- 
west coast of America by Behrin and 
Tschirikow, sent mercantile expeditions there. 
‘The passage above quoted from Captain Cook’s 
‘Third Voyage’ drew the attention of the Eng- 
lish, and both private merchants and the India 
Company sent vessels to collect skins on the 
American coast and transport them to Canton- 
Pennant’s hint at the profitable trade which 
might be carried on with China bv a colony, 
were it possible to penetrate to that part of 
America’by means of rivers anid lakes, seems not 
to have been lost. Sir Alexand:r Mackenzie 
having traversed the continent of America anil 
reached the Paoific, his partners in trade esta. 
lished: far ports in new Caledonia and a direct 


commerce with China ; but, as Sir Fohn Rich- 
ardaon remarks in conclusion, the influx of furs 
into that-market soon reduced their price. 


(3024) LUSTRICOLA. [Priomrmea.] 
- (3025) LUTRARIA. [Pruonme..) 
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LYCIUM. . 
($026) LUAULA, « gens of Plants delon re 


ing to the natural order Juncacet. ‘it hiew $5 
capsule. ‘without -dissépimertts, | ai rate | 
found in gardens." ‘Trey avd-eginmonty knows by 


calted’ 3-valved. 
with three seeds at.the base of-the‘cell: . 


al species of this gents ‘have been deseribed. He 
_ (6027) LUZULA, CAMPESTRIS, hea pan. 
icle'of 3 or 4 ovate, dense, sessile, or stalked 
clusters ; filaments much ‘shorter than the an- | 
thers; seeds nearly globular, with a basil appen- 


dage. 
the north of Kurope.— Eng. Cyc. 


three sorts—scarlet, white and fulgens. 


either in.a border or pot. It seldom exceeds 


eighteen inches in height, and after flowering, if 


cut down, will shoot out and blossom avnin. 
The.seed should be sown either in or after the 
rains,—moderate care is all that is necessary.— 
Riddell, — | 

($029) LYCHINIS (from atyvos, alamp), a 


genus of Plants belongitig to the natural order 


Curyophyliaced, and to the sub-order Silenee. Tt 
has a 5-toothed naked calyx; 5 petals, clawed ; 


10 stamens; 5 styles; the capsules | celled, or 


half 5-celled, opening at the top with 5 or 10 
teeth. ‘The species are smooth, hairy, or woolly 
herbs, with terminal ecorymbs of flowers, rarely 
solitary.—- Hing. Cyc. 

(5030) LYCHNIS CHALCEDONICA, the 
Scarlet Lychnis, is a smoothish clammy plant, 
with corymbose flowers in bundles ; the calyx cy- 
lindrical, ‘clavate, ribbed ; the calyx 2-lobed, the 
earpophore long; the leaves lanceolate, slightly 
cordate at the base, and clasping the stem. This 
plant, which produces scarlet, rose-coloured, or 


white flowers, and is a great favourite in gar- 


dens, is a native of Siberia and Japan. Several 
varieties of this plant have been named.- Fug. Cyc. 


(5981) LYCHNIS GRANDIFLORA is ae 


glabrous plant, the flowers solitary or ternate, 
terminal and axilliary ; the calyx terete, clavate, 
tibbéd ; the petals lacerated ; carpophore elonzat- 
ed: the leaves ovate, almost sessile. Tt has large 
beautiful scarlet flowers, and is a native of China 
and Japan.—Hng. Cyc. 

(5032) LYCIUM, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural. order S)/unacee. 


ened at the base ; stigma: peltately «depressed, ‘or 


e 


capitate, bisulcate; berty caeundish, -2-celled, 


propped by the permanent: calyx ; placentas ad- 


(8028) LYCHAIS CORSICA. There are 
The | 
first. is an extremely showy flower, and ornamental 


. Tt has an: 
urceolate calyx.regularly 5-toothed, or wreewlar. 
lv 3-5-cleft; perniancat.corolla fwonel-shaped or. 
tubular; Hinb 5- or 19-eleft, or toothed, lnpri- 
cate In restivation, sonietimes plicate; stamens. 
o, usually exserted ; laments lianded and wid-. 


LYCLUM. 
Dr. Wight, ‘in Toonvej‘gives Kycium -Afeum, 


4908;:Kuropreunt,:1403,-Indiewm, 1403 Huthe- 


nicuin, 1403: - There ‘are wbout:! 38 spovies uf 


the name‘of Box-Thorn. | Many aticieit authors, 
and tinong others Diosedrides! deseribe wiiler the 


| above name-a: substance as-“aiéed: in ‘medicine 


which is stated to be of two kinds; one obtained 


‘The ‘oot, of this species has a popular | Frain "The former ce sect to be the prodine of 
reputation as a diuretic, and is used in China and |,” : 


a thorny shrub called Pyxuvantha. ‘The lntter-is 


| stated to be mere valuable -and ‘efficacious as‘a 


medicine, and tobe produced also by a thortiy 
shrub which is called -Louchitis. “Most modern 
authors have ‘stated these plants and the sub- 
stance they produce to -be* totally unknown ; 
otliers consider species of hamicus, ox the com- 
non ‘Box, to be alluded to. “Progper. ‘Alpiinis 
thought Berdens Cretica to be one of' the plants ; 
while Garcias ‘ab Orto' thought Catechu to be the 
substance, and eaeia Cutechu the plant yielding 
it. It is possible that some species of Ahamnus, 
as R. infectorius, of which both the root, wood, 
and berries possess medicinal properties, and 
which are-in the present day used for dyeing -vel- 
low, may have formed one of the kinds of Ly- 
clum, as it Is conimon in the countries where tlie 
first kind is said to have been produced; ard'some 
species of Rhamuus were by the older ‘botanists 
called Lyeium. ‘Though there is uncertainty 
about. the Lycium of Asia-‘Minor, that of India 
seemed to have ‘been quite uaknown until the 
publication of a paper ‘ On the Lycium of Dios- 
corides,’ by Dr. Rovle, in tie ‘Linnasan Society's 
Transactions’ for 1833, ‘where it‘is stated that 
there 1s no proof that Catechu was the Adsov, 
Ivduxdy, (7 ycium Indicum) of the aucients ; in fact 
is incompatible with the evidence adduced on the 
subject from Oriental writers. ‘The Greek au- 
thors on medicine having been translated -into 
Arabic, and from this ‘language into Persian, and 
these, with additions, forming the works now in 
use in India, we may expect tofind in them some 
trace of Lycium ; and in fact in that called Ma- 
khzun-al-Udwieh, Loofyon is mentioned as the 
plant which vields Huziz, and in Persian it ia 


| called Feel-Zubreh. Loofyon is evidently writ- 


ten for Lookyon, through anierror of the tyins- 
eriber-in-a diacritical point, in the same wav’ that 
Filafoos (Philip of Macedon) has “been: changed 
in ‘some of these-work into Filekoos.  “Phis is 


further evidetit indeed ftom referring to the! Jatin 


translations. ’ofSerapion «and AVicehna; where 
Haded and Feel Zubtiruy tire tratslatéed Jyciien 


and Lycitim ‘Inilicuim: ‘Tn’ the “Petsian work, 
Hoozuz or: Hoogiz (the santé wotd' us tladad)'is 
described as being of two Kiridst*oné from India, 
of which the “Hinde 





y nnlie 48 -Rusgot's! ahd’ the 


nate ; seeds numerous, reniform. ‘Phe ‘species are; other'from Arabia) The ‘Perdiad ame Feel: Zuh- 
os or shrubs usually ‘spinose:.: Corollas: white, yeh ts translated !“in our ‘best Hetionatiés ‘Worx 
yellow, rose-coloured, purple; Hlue or'searlet. thorn,’ that. is, Pywacantha: “The best: kind “of 
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LYCOPODIUM:) 


Rusot is seul; vo the: Makes sUd wieh,: to be 
lnoughs from Nugget Kotein theneighbourbood 


af Lahore, and, that- it dpcan extract made. from 






aglewoction of. the fresh wend of Dar-Huld.. Qn 


inquiring. in. the shops oft the «druggists inthe 
bagwes: of India, Ds. RB. leerned..that both the 
wood Dar Huld ian the, extract:, Rusot were | 


imported. into, plains: of: India. from . the. Hi- 
malayas., , On travelling.in these. mountains, a nd 
on wishing to be shown the plant which produc. 
ed the: wood: qulled: Dar-Hald: as. well as. that 
from.whieh the Ruygot.. was procured, species 
of Barberry:, were, immediately pointed out, and 
it was stated that both the wood and the ex- 
tract were procured indifferently from Berdberis 
Asiatica, B. aristata, B. Lyctum, and B. pinata. 
On cutting into the wood of each, and haying 
some converted into extract, he found both to 
correspend in every respect with what he had 


hought in the plains under the name of Dar- 


Huld and Russot. The extract. Russot 1s pro- 
curable in the bazars of India, being much = ein- 
ployed by the native practitioners of medicine in 
India, as an external application rubbed over 
the swollen eye-lid either simply or im combina- 
tion with opium and: alain and a little water 
oroil, both in incipient and chronic inflammation 
of the eve. The wood of Barberry being em- 
ploved both in Europe and India as a_ yellow 


dye, ithas been sugyvested by Mr. EB. Solly, in a| 


paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, that 
the root, wood, or extract might be imported 
from India for the use of the manufacturers of 


Kurope. ‘This notice may appear disproportion. | : : 
British moors; grows at Chakoong in the La- 


ed to. the importance of the subject, but it 1s in- 
teresting as showing the knowledge which the 
Greeks had of the products of India, at the same 
time that it proves the great extent to which the 
influence of their own works. has spread.—Lng. 
Cyc: Pe Ned | 

(5033), LYCOPERSICUM. Tne. Tomato. or 
Love avpLr. The tomato or love-apple, a deli- 
cious vegetable abounds in Avavand is cultivated 
to a limited extent in many: gardens. The pro- 


duce of South America a genus of the same fumi- 


ly as potatoes. There are two sorts; single and 
(louble; may be sown immediately the rains com- 


mence, in beds; afterwards transplanted. in rows, | 
two ivet apart, and trailed upon sticks of a streng | 


description, If the: soil is good they: will grow 
to seven: or--eight feet insheight. The double, 


QOctober.;:: ‘Lhe dower: branches. should:be pruned, 
gab 2. succession of crops may: he. kept. up until 
Wert. The smallisingle tomata, with a slight 
protection from the dry winds, will continue un- 
talthe rats. +aRiddells See LOVE-APRAg:s 

(508890 LYCORODIUM. © An:: inflammable 
powder used in fire’ works, obtained ftom aicom- 





iaon mose:like iplantyofthe: same name .+</Kelen>, 


stow: -liycopodinnse:peaus.of Plants belonging 
to the naturaberder: Lycopodiacee. It bas 1+ 





‘Enelish “ Ok he too muchia handsome ; 





fringed fern.” 
the United States.— Mason. Tavay 





LY MNGBA. |. 


seeded 2 valved capsules, containmg powder, or 
‘3-valved contain, 2 Rene cies Ce et 


a OROBIUM. Crus’ woss; ‘The 
greon woods oftie Henassérim ‘souther provin- 





des. até‘ often eatpefed with ‘the: chib:-inoss, 
or ground pine, of which::we' lave ane: or 
‘two Randsome species.+rMraow, «Mr. Fortane 


writes. of a species as follows: Wien. L.was 
travelling on the hills:.of »Howg-Keng, a. few 


‘days after my first arrival. in .China; I-:met 
witha most curious dwarf Lycopodiom,:: whsel: 


I dug up and carried down to Messra Dent's 
varden, where my other plants were: at the 
time. * Hai-yah,” said the old compracdore, 
when he saw it, and was quite in raptures. of de- 
light. All the other coolies and servants gathered 
round the basket to adinire this curious little 
plant I had not seen them evince so much gra- 
tification since I shewed them the “ old man 
Cactus” (Cereus Senilis) which 1 took out from 
England, and presented to a Chinese nurseryman 
at Canton. On asking them why they prized the 
Lycopodium so much, they replied, in Canton 
he g1'010 
only a leete and a leete every yeur ; and suppose 
he be one hundred year outa he only xo high” 
holding up their hands an inch’ or two higher 
than the plant. This little plant is really very 
pretty, and often naturally takes the very form of 
a dwarf tree in miniature which is doubtless the 


reason of its being such a favourite with the 


Chinese.-— Fortune's W ander ings, page 95. 
(5036) LYCOPODIUM CLAVATUM, of the 


chen s.achoong valley, Sikkim, and amongst moss- 


es, the superb Himalayan Lyedlia crispa,with, the 


English Funaria hyyrometrica,—Hooker, Him. 
Jour. Vol. WI, page. t9. 1. dite 
(5037) LYELLIA CRISPA, grows at Chakoong 
in Sikkim, in the Lachen Lachoong valley, it is 
one of the most remarkable mosses in the. Hima- 
laya mountains, and derives additional interest 


from having been named after the late Charlies. 
Lyell, 
‘most eminent geologist of the present day.— 


‘squire of Kinnordy,-the father of the 


Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. HH. p. 19. p45 

(5038) LYGODIUM SCANDENS. Oput- 
GLOSSUM. One of the most elegant climbers on 
tle Tenasseriin Coast is a terrestrial species of 


ie . Goudie; | fern, easily recognized by its habit. of runnin 
which are the. finest; ifisown in:June, ripen in over other plants, and by the fringed margin ot 


its leaflets, from which it is sometimes called 

‘ta: ; e Ue beg en Yee 3 a, 7 
‘An allied species. is ., found in 
te ta ee oe Web Dy ey 
ofthe Lachen in: Tibet: contained:mitiy:shelis' of 
pecies of Lymnéa. This is thé vlest: alpine 


‘ ; 7 : 


7h 





‘ 
a:8 
e ‘ k 


iiiving shell in the world, many spetimens being 
fromm: nearly 17,000: fect: elevation ;' itis the Lym- 


ea Hookeri, Reeve (** Proceedings of the Zoo- 
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MACACUS. 
logical Society.” No, 204).— Hooker, Him. Jour. , 
Fol. If. page 156. Re ee a 
(5040) LYTHRAM HUNTER, Hunter's 
Loosestrife, is a native of the East . Indies. 
The leaves are opposite, the ealyx tabular and | 
6-lobed, the stamens 12, and the atyle.-sub- 
ulate. The petals, 6 in number, are ‘Of 4 very 
beautiful yed-colour, and are used for dyeing in 
India. The hardy perennial species of Lytham 
are handsome garden-flowers ; they grow in any 
common soil, and are easily propagated by divid- 
ing ‘at the root.. The seeds of the annual kinds 
require to be ‘sown in moist situations in the 
spring. (Don, Dichlamydeous Plants; Babington, 
Manual of British Botany.) 


(5043) MACACUS, a barbarous word found- 
ed on the term Macaco (written by the French 
Macaque), which, according to Cuvier and the 
author of ‘ Natural History of Monkeys, Lemurs 
and possums,’ appears for the first time in 
Maregrave’s ‘ Natural History of Brazil,’ as the 
native appellation of a kind of monkey found in 
Congo and along the coasts of the Gulf of Gui- 
nea. Dr. J. E. Grav arranges the genus as_ the 
last of his sub-family Cercopithecina (family Ho- 
minid@). M. Lesson, who makes the characters 
of the genus consist.in a facial angle of from 49 
to 45 degrees ; in a very strong developm sit of 
the supraciliary and occipital crests ; the presence 
of pouches and callosities, and a tail more or 
less long, gives as its dental formula that which is 
common to so many of the Simzade, namely :-— 


























4 1—1 5—i 
Incisors,—- ; canines, —— ; molars, == 32, 
]}—] —§ 


and he arranges under it the following species :— 
Silenue, Sinicus, 8. carbonarius, S. radiatus, &. 
cynomplgus, 8 Rhesus, S. nemestrinus, and S&. 
speciosus, Sir William Jardine adopts the genus 
with the following species :-—Macacus Silenus, 
M. Sinicus, M. radiatus, M. cynomolgus, M. Rie- 
sus, M. nemestrinus, and M.niger. Reverting to 
the arrangement of the author of the ‘ Natural 
History of Monkeys,’ &c., we find the Papios di- 
vided into two small groups, distinguished by the 
greater or less length of the tail on the one hand 
and its tuberculous.form or total absence on the 
other; of the latter the well-known Magot, or 
Barbary Ape, is an example, and ‘the Wanderoo 
(Macacus Silenus of authors; Papio Silenue of the | 
author of the ‘ Nat. Hist, of Monkeys’) is an il-'| 
tustration of the former. The Wanderoo has its 
hair deep black throughout, with the: exception 
of the long beard or mane, which descends on 


lif 


folk. The following is given by M: ¥F: Cuviet™ia 
‘the dental development of the Macaques and 
‘Cynocephales, and is: taken frdm the Chinese 


MACACUS PELOPS. 

(5041) LYTHRUM;: Crom adoper,  * black 
blood,’ from the'purple eplour - of the flowers), 
a genus of Plants beloviging' to the natural: order 
Lythrocee. It has a tabular cylindrical ealyx, 
with from’ 8 te 12 teeth; from 4.40 6 of the 
teeth are broader than the rest arid-erect, the al- 
ternate ones being subulate ‘and opposite to the 
petals. It has from 4 to 6 petals and: very short 
style. The capsules are 2-celled ‘and ‘niany- 
seeded, See ee a es ae 

(5042) LYTHRUM. Lyrrnrace®. This is 
acommon plant, native of Great Britain, it 
thrives in any common soil, and easily cultivated 
from seed. — Riddell. ao a 








each side of the face in the form of a ruff, extend- 
ing downwards over the chest, and varying from 
an ash-gray to a pure white. The upper part of 
the face between the eyes naked and flesh-colour- 
ed: the muzzle perfectly black. Cheek-pouches 
large, callosities of considerable size, and flesh- 
coloured. Tail about half as long as the body, 
and when perfect, which in captivity is not often 
the case, terminating in a brush of tufted hairs. 
(Bennett.) 1t is the Lion-Tailed Baboon of Pen- 
nant. It is an inhabitant of the peninsula of 
India, Ceylon [Knox] M. Duvaucel saw the 
animal: in the Menagerie at Barrackpore.— 
Eng. Cyc. Vol. Ill. page 567. The following 
species of Macacus are givenin the ‘ Bnitish 
Museum Catalogue :’— 

M. radiatus, the Zati, or Capped Macaque. 

M. Sinicus, the Munga, or Bonnet-Macaque. 

M., nemestrinus, the Bruh. 

M. cynomolgus, the Macaque. 

M. Rhesus, the Rhesus. 

M. Otnops, the Oinops. 

M. speciosus. 

M. Juncus, the Magot. 

M. niger. aes 

In the same Catalogue the Wanderoo is refer- 
red to Silenus veter. In his ‘ British Fossil 
Mammals,’ Professor Owen describes a species of 
Macaeus under the title of M. eocenus; teeth of 
these extinct species having been: found in: the 
Tertiary clay at Kygon, near Woodbridge. -(% 







Bonnet-Monkey (Maédque Bonnet Chinois). 
(5044) MACACUS PELOPS, Hopeson. On 


arriving at Lamteng, in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker saw 
a troop of large monkeys gambolling in ‘a wood 
of Abies Brunoniana: this surprised bim, as he 
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. MACE. 3 
was not prepared to find ‘so't 








climate. This MacataeP ops 
very different: spéciés’ Point WHe ‘trop teal kind ‘seen’ 
in Nepal. — Hooker, Wim. Tone. Tol. TE. p. 87. 
($045) MACO ‘ARONT. ae th 
- Save,. Guz. Hunn. |. Sracene: Tax. 
A wheaten paste, formed into long, slender, 


hollow tubes; and: used in soups, &e.  Mae- 
caroni is: the same substance as.vermicelli, the 








only difference consisting in the latter betng. 
In- 
either of 
it 1s 


made into thinuer and smaller tubes. The 
dian variety is a commoner kind than 
the above, and is not in the tubular form : 
properly served up in a boiled state, mixed with 


milk and) sugar.—-Faadhner. 


(5046) MACE. 
Talzuffar, ARAB. 
Bunya-pala, Bat. Macis Lar. 
Wassawassle. CynxG. Bunga-bua-pala, Mat. 
Foely. Foelie, Muscaat,- | Bez. haz, PERS. 

blooin, Dor, Maxcis, Porr. 
Fleur de muscade Fa. Jatipatri SANs. 
Macis, Ger. Macio, Sr. 
Jalwantry. Jadiputrie, ‘Tam 

Goz. Hinn. Japatri, TEL. 
Mace, I't. | 

A thin flat branching membranous 
enveloping the nutineg, 


Kambangpala, Jav. 





Jaiputree, 


substance 


bitterish pungent taste. It is the arillus of the 


nuttmeg and is chiefly used for etuinary purposes | 
and in “pickling ; itis also a favourite medicine | 


of the Hindu physicians, who prescribed it in the 
slow stages of fever, &c. 
India from Singapore, Batavia, and the Banda 
Islands. That procurable in Bombay is import- 
ed exclusively from the former place.—--Haulkuer. 
Mace is a valuable article, but wild mace is occa- 
sionally used for adulterating the true mace — 
M, EL J. R. Mace forms around the shell of the 
nutmeg a fleshy, branching, and when recent, 
bright, scarlet covering but in the process 
of drying it changes to yellow, orange yellow, 
or what is considered’ best, volden. yellow, 
and becomes transparent and horny. 
pared by drying in the sun for some days. 
The art! is sometimes flattened out, and dried 
in a single Jayer, but frequently it is pvess- 
ed together, in which case it forms two lay- 
ers. The Dutchygprinkle mace with salt water 


prior to packing: if in sacks. As there are two. 






kinds of nutmegs, so are there two kinds of | ed, by filtention. 
mace, the produce of the same plants ;thus, there | of butter, of a golden yellow hue, 
is true or..cultivated mace, and false. or. wild | like violets and: a sweetish taste. It well a 


mace. The Dendon dealers. distin guish: three: 
sorts of. drue. mare: a: egal 
€6 1. 


tropical an animal) 
assoviated with a veyetntton ty pleat ‘of ‘a boreal | fleshy sort. It sant 
PHbpy?: Hodgson,” ‘isa the Penang-sort) 





i et ee 








It is imported into | 


Pi “enoceng Mace. ce. —This fetches the t highest) | frequently sold im the shops-as -“ 


‘) MACAW TREE, 

dutch ov Batavian Mace.~'This is a 
inGol: fet ehes' 8b high < : pie As 
a dela at ae 
a oe Singaporé™ Ma Henrie" his: 18/8 some hat 
[inferior kind. SR pe 0 ete, & Be eee ae MEA Re 

Wild or Sfillse mince is of &. dark) red pees 

and deficient i im flavour and-aromes - Viewed une 
der the miergstope, mace presents ‘a'structure 
very distinct from that of thevatiney itself Of 
twelve sainples of mace examined by Jr. Hassell, 
all were genuine but much difference was! observ« 
ed in the quality of several of the samples. ° The 
duty on genuine mace is nearly the same as 
that on nutmeygs, namely 2s. 6d. per pound; -and 
five per cent. It is now 1s. per lb.» Wholesale 
price, 2s. to 2s. Gd. ex-duty. Entered for home 
Soe nn in 1852, 21,485 lbs: im 1858, 

23,558 Ibs.—--Food and tts adulte ‘ation, p. 412. 


(5047) MACE, FALSE. 
Ramputree. Guz. HInp. 


The mace of the male or false nutmeg is clis- 
tinguished from the true mace by being formed 
| of three or four regular bands united at the swm- 
mit. ‘Tae chemical properties of this article are 
| analogous to that of the true mace, but the oil is 
so inferior in proportion, that the male. mace ts 
but of little commercial value. Owing to its 
comparative cheapness, false mace 13: used in In- 


“oY 
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of a lively reddish- yellow dia only mnone the lower orders of ‘the amatives. 
colour, a pleasant aromatic smell, and a warm It is 


procurable j in most bazars.- ~ Faulkner . 
(5048) MACE OIL. : ee 


Jaiwantry, or Jaiputrie-ka- Jniputrre iu, Tam. 
teil, linn. Wassa Wasitnl (Crna. 


This fixed oil is obtained by expression ; it is 
of a butyraceous consistence, brown colour, and 
highly fragrant. It is very stimulant, and is 
much employ ed as a liniment and embrocation i in 
rheumatism.-- Faulkner. i | 

(5049) MACAW TREK, AcRocoMta SCLE- 
rocarkPa, Mart. The great Macaw tree of the 
West Indies, belongs to a genus of. palms some 
of which are important in commerce. The value 
of the Macaw ‘Tree is chiefly owing to its fruit, 
which yields an oil. In the process of extraction, 


It is pre-| the fruit is slightly roasted and ground to a paste, 


first ina: mill and then oa a Jevigating stone. 
This paste, having been-heated, and mixed with 
3/LUths of its:weight of .builing water, is put in 
a bag, and pressed between two, heated plates of 
iron, it yields about 7/10ths or 8/10ths-of oil, 
‘The oil, if discoloured, can be purified, when. melt-.. 
It is than-of .the. 5: Season 


hasian odour 





served: it will-keep scveral..yeara,: af spoiled | 
| loses.ite goklen hue and dclightiyl.aroma, ° “It is 
qt. oil” and 





price. It is‘faky and apread. ‘The annual: «fusa-:| at present enters largely Ainto.¢he ‘oomposition of 


tity produ 
1884 Ibs. each.) 


cbdin: Penang is about 130 piouls.{of| toilet. soaps. 


It might be eefully introduced 
into the East Indies.——Avewan, 
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wns ance wretiee Yoawes £64 "woatnn of vegeta {later if 
ares: mes, conte ott i is.the most (in this 1 
SUMS s ; Alavi es ial AD eo oe os 
» eny ih. = ‘ ' -— : desi 
bie Che but it must not be W \. Fe; nd e gn 
eae id receive & heavy | 


used, it shou ana Fs 
table earth, from decay ed wood 


land should be ploughed Very See L AR he fall, 
and carly the spring. apply abou Fone tinndred 
loads of Well rotted manure per acre, spread 
evenly, and ploughed in deeply; then harrow 
till quite"fine and free from hunps. Next plough 
the land inte beds four fect wide, leaving alleys 
between three feet wide, then harrow the beds 
with a fine light harrow, or rake them by hand, 
so as toleave them smooth and even with the 
alleys > they are then ready for planting. 

Preparing sets and planting.— Madder sets or 
seed roots are best selected when the crop is dug 
in the fall. The horzontal uppermost roots 
(with eyes) are the kind to be used ; these should 
be separated from the bottom roots, and buried 
in sand inacellar or pit. If not done i the 
fall, the sets may be dug early in the spring, 
before they begin to sprout. ‘They should be 
cut or broken into pieces, containing from two 
to five eyes each; ¢. ¢., three or four inches 
long. ‘The time for planting is as early in the 
spring as the ground can be got in good order, 
and severe frosts are over, which in the climate 
of America is usually about the iniddle of April. 
With the beds prepared as directed, stretch a 
line lengthwise the bed, and with the corner of a 
hole make a drill two inches deep along each edge 
and down the middle, so as to give three rows to 
each bed, about two fect apart. Into these 
drills drop the sets, ten inches apart, covering 
them two inches deep. Fight or ten bushels of 
sets are requisite for an acre. 

After culture.--As soou as the madder plants 
can be seen, the ground should be carefully hoed, 
so as to destroy the weeds and not injure the 
plants; and the hocing an:l weeding must be re- 

yeated as often as weeds make their appearance. 
If any of the sets have failed to grow, the vacan- 
cies should be filled by taking up parts of the 
‘stugs reat roots and trausplanting them; this 1s 
best done. Ju..June. As soon as the madder 
plants are tenor, twelve inches high, the tops 
are to be bentidoun on the surface of the ground, 
aud all exeept the tip end covered with earth, 
shovelif from the middle of the alleys. 
Bent the shoots outward and inward in’ every 
direction, so agin time to fill all the vacant 
spuce on the beds, and about one foot on 
each side. After the first time covering, re- 
peat the weeding when necessary, and run a single 
horse plough through the alleys scveral timcs to 
keep the earth cleau and mellow. As soon as 
the plants again beeome ten or twelve inches 
high, bend down and cover them as before, re- 
peating the operation as often as necessary, 
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a ' hay bens Mile ay. September, or 
nawbele occur. | ily covering the tops 


naritier, they change to roots, and the 
ris te fill the ground aa full of roots as 












possible. When the vacant spaces are all full, 


there is but little chance for weeds to grow; but 
all that appear must be pulled out. - 

The second year.—Keep the bers free from 
weeds : plough the alleys and cover the tops ns be- 
fore directed, two or three times during the season. 
The alleys will now fori deep" anil narrow 
ditches, and if it becomes difficult to obtain woot 
earth for covering the tops, that operation may 
be omitted after the second time this season. 
Care should be taken, when covering the tops, to 
keep the edves of the beds as high as the middle ; 
otherwise the water from heavy showers will mn 
off, and the crop suffer from drought, 

The third year.-—V ery little labor or attention 
is requred. They will now cover the whole 
vround. Tf any weeds are seen, they must be 
pulled out; otherwise their roots will caase 
trouble when harvesting the madder. The erop 
is sometimes dug the third year; and if the soil 
and cultivation have been good, and the seasons 
warm and favorable, the madder will be of a good 
quality ; but generally it ig much better in quali- 
ty, and qore im quantity, when left until the 
fourth year. 

Digging and harvesting.-—This should be done 
between the 2°th of August and the 20th of Sep- 
tember, ‘Take a sharp shovel or shovels, and 
cut off and remove the tops with half an inch of 
the surface of the earth; then take a plough of 
the largest size, with a sharp coulter anda 
double team, and plongh a furrow outward, beam 
deep, around the edge of the bed; stir the earth 
with forks, and carefully pick out all. the roots, 
removing the earth from the bottom of, the fur- 
row; then plough another furrow beam-deep as 
before, and pick over and remove the earth in 
the saine dnanner ; thus p:oceeding until the 
whole is completed. 

Washing aul drying.—As soon as possible 
after digging, faxe the roots to some running 
stream to be washed. If there is no running 
stream conveutent, it can be done,at a pump. 
Take large round sieves, two-and-a-half or thy 
feet in diameter, with the wale‘ 
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: hi ec pe Nh gs 2 mace k Dh sh ih! ghost 
Wheat sieves ; or if these cannot be had 7 et from 
a hardware store sufficient screen wire of the 


right fineness, and make franfes or boxes, two 
aud-a-half feet long and the width of the wire, 
on the bottom of which nail the wire. In these 
sieves or boxes, put half a bushel of root at a 
time, and stir them about in the water, pulling 
the branches apart so as to wash them clean ; 
then, having a platfrom at hand, lay them on to 
dry. (To make the platfrom, take two or three 
common boards, so as to be about four feet in 
width, and nail deals across the under side). On 
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these spread the roota about two inches thick for ; fincly it is fit for, use,-and may be packed in bar- 


\ 


drying in the sun. Carry. the _plattarms to. a|rels like flour for market. 


convenient place, not. far from thes oe and | Amount aid velue of product, §c.—Mr. Swift 
lace them side by side,.in.cows east'#hd west, |” nae EE ea a, 
Pee th theit code wrth and. south, leaving | ensured off » part of bis groundyend carelully 
room to walk lictweek the Bowe: Blevate: the weighed the product when dried, which he found 
Pianacal he , ih ceva ols sit 26% RR Ie to be over two thousand pounds per acre, not- 
south ends of the platforms abaal.grgntecu MACH | it ot to the si eatle aly d 
t 7 poe i withstanding the seasons were mostly dry an 
es, and the north ends about six finches from the | or vousable. With his present ° knowledge of 
vround, putting poles or- sticks to support them uacrerdatne ith his present knowledge 0 
en ‘it ee  taailitate divine ree the | the business, he is confident that he can obtain 
aaa ie aa ying at least three thousand pounds per acre, which 
second or third day’s drying, the madder must}... . ; Parade ae are 
, : "tig said to be more than is often obtained in 
be protected from the dews at night, aud from} Goivany. ‘Lhe whole amount ‘of labor he 
’ e : ° « r) : 4 
rain, by placing the platforms one upon another Ser es Pa acengt eee ay eas 
eee a ) ~ | estimates at from eighty to one hundred days 
to:a convenlent height, and covering the upper-) ou per acre. ‘The Cds ee Alccerant abahe 
Inost one with board. Spread them out agin Sey alec. 4 see (ab a Ps eet 
usual wholesale price (about fifteen cents per 


inthe morning, or as soon as danger is over. ‘ SEE ee wires 
Five or six tee of ordinarily fine weather will) eae soa = e de te oo ~ 
dry the maddcr sufficiently, when it may be put | ee aa - a" el , aie i ees cnet | 
away till it is convenient to kiln-dry and grind it. ea ne : ia a Oe ne y comune 
| | re roots ; but as only one quality is required 
Kilu-drying.—The size and mode of construct- | for the western market, Mr. Swift inakes but 
ing the kiln may be varied to suit clreumstances. | ane, and that is found superior to most of the 
‘The following is a very cheap plan, and suffici- imported, and finds a ready sale. Madder is pro- 
ent to dry one ton of roots at atime. Place dueed in Middle Keypt to some extent, for the 
four strong posts in the cround, twelve feet consuunption of the country, principally for dye- 
apart one wavy, and eighteen the other: the frout | ine the farbouche or skull caps whieh are unlver- 
two fourteen feet high, and the other eighteen : | sally worn. Its enlture was introduced in 1825. 
put. girts across the bottom, middle, and top, In 1833 390 acres in Upper Egypt,and 500 iu the 
and nail boards perpendicularly on the out- | Delta and the Kelyout, were devoted to madder 
side as for a common barn. ‘The boards must | roots. New S. Wa.es is emmently suited to the 
be well seasoned, and all eracks or holes culture of this valuable root, and as the profits 
should be plastered or otherwise stopped up. ; upon its cultivation are very large, it is strong- 
Make a shed-roof of common boards. In the | ly recommended to the attention of agri- 
inside put upright standards about fivefect apart | culturists there. ‘The article produces to France 
with cross-pieces to support the scaffolding, The | an annual stm of one million sterling ; the price 
first cross-pieces to be four feet from the floor ; | of the fincst quality in the English market be- 
the next two feet higher, and so on to the top.) mg £60 per ton. Its yield varies from £40 to 
On these cross-picces lay small poles, about six | to £59 per acre, and the expenses upon its proper 
feet long and two ches thick, four or five inch- | culture should not exceed one half that amount. 
es apart. On these scaffolds the madder is to | The colonists would find it to their interest to 
be spread nine inches thick. A floor is laid at: turn their attention to such articles as this, for 
the bottom to keep all dry and elean. When | which there is an extensive demand at home, in- 
the kiln is filled, take six or eight small kettles stead of confining themselves exclusively to the 
or handfurnaces, aud place them four or five feet | commoner and bulkier products, which they ex- 
apart on the floor (first securing it from fire with | port at a much less profit, and which when once 
bricks or stones), and make fires in them with | the market is fully supplied, may fall to a price 
charcoal, being careful not to make any of the | at which they cannot aftord to sell. The follow- 
fires so large as to scorch the madder over them. ing is a calculation of the expenses generally 
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A. person, must bein constant attendance to watch supposed to attend a crop according to the mode 
and .replenish. the fires, “Lhe heat will ascend of cultivation practised in Vaucluse :— 


| through ‘the whole, and in ‘ en or | twelve hours Rynt per hectare (24 English acres), £ . d. 
it will all be sufficiently dried; ‘which isknown| (7 : 









Dy its becoming brittle like pipe stems. | ee POE Bed a ae | ae 
being dried, the madder must be taken to the | Carriage of ditto, 132 francs,........ A, BW 
barn gnd threshed with flails, or broken by ma- Pinte 0 ad 
chinery (a mill might easily be constructed for) — 
this purpose), 60 that it will feed in a common | _ £49 15 10 


erist-mill. If it is not broken and groundim-| ee 
mediately, it will gather dampness so as to pre- |  ‘Theee expenses may alinost be. dispensed with 
vent its grinding freely. Any common grist- | in onr eolonies, as the soil at Vaucluse has long 
mill can grind madder properly. When ground ; been exhausted. | 
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MACROPODILD.E. 

($050) MACLURA. <A renus of sy jfats be- 
longing to the natural order Moraceae. | ‘the 
fruit of Maclura aromatica, the Osage-orange, is 
as large as the fist, orange. coloured, vand. filled 
with a vellow fetid slime, with which: the native 
tribes smear their faces when going to“war, ‘The 
wool of Af. tinctoria: isthe dyéjveod called 
Fustic ; it contams: more, a pecu bor colouring 
substance ; its fruit is pleasant, "Mud used in 
North American medicine for the same purposes 
as the black mulberry in Europe. 
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ones ; those of the third, the fourth, and the fifth 
pair are a little longer, and are also terminated 
by a cyliadrical uail ratightly: curved downwards. 
Horn of the feet of the male,..“and: disposition of 
the abdomen in this genus, not known. (Milie- 
Edwards.) ‘The species are found in the seas of 
Asia. C. retusa may be taken’as an example. 
kyrria.—This genus is Astatie in its geogra- 
phical distribution, and M. Milne-Kdwards di- 
vides it into two sections : the first with the third 


According to | joint of the external jaw-feet deeply notched” at 


Martius, both the other species of the menus | its anterior and external angle (#.. arachnoides 


vield fustic in Brazil. 
dom).—Eng. Cyc. 

(5951) ALACLURA TINCTOREA. 
CACK#.—This tree grows to the height of thirty 
or forty feet, from the wood Fustic, il vellow 
dye is obtained. —Jafrey. 

(5952) MACROCLADUS, Karen CABBAGE 
PALM. A wild palin is found in many parts of the 

‘Tenasseriin Provinces, which the Karens often 
cut down for the unexpanded bunches of young 
leaves found in its summit, and which has the taste 
of cabbage. The tree does not however, belong to 
the. saite. genus as the cabbage tree of America, 
but from the imperfect specimens of its fruetiti- 
ation that 1 have seen, appears nearly related to 
Ciriffith’s venus.-— Mason. 

(5053) “MAC ROPODID-E, a tribe of Bra- 
- urous Decapsdous' Crustacea being the first 
of the family of Ovyrhynche (Milne- Hdwards), 
and nearly corresponding with thé genus Iacro- 
pus of Latreille, remarkable for the enormots 
length of their feet, which has obtamed for them 
the name of Sea-Spiders and Spider-Crabs. 
This tribe is sometimes called Leplopodtade, 
after the genus Leptopodia. 

Composcia (Leach ; Latreille).—Carapace con- 
vex and nearly pyriform, but truncated anteriorly ; 
rostriun rudimentary and seareely reachiug be- 
yond the internal canthus of the orbiis. ‘Eves 
supported upon peduncles, which are rather long, 
recurved anteriorly, and very large at their base ; 
they are capable of being reflected backwards, 
but: they jare not retractile, for there is no 
post-fora 1 nary orbital cavity for lodging them, 
their extremity ‘being only protected ‘byt a splue 
of ‘the Jateral part of the carapace. ‘The internal 
antennee are reflected a little obliquely forwards ; 
the fossets’ which lodge them have this parti- 
cularity, namely,:¢hat they are not separated, as 
they are ordinarily, by a longitudinal portion, 
"and form only a quadrilateral “cavity. ‘The first 
joint of the external antenne is long and delicate, 
and is continued’ antarly: as far as ; the rostrum, 
carrying at its extremity a moveable stem, which: 
is consequently completely exposed. ‘Fhe epis- 
tome is nearly square, andthe external jaw-teet 
are very much elongated, ‘and only close the 
mouth imperfectly. ‘Che feet ‘are ‘slender aad 
very long; in the female the: fitst pair are the 
shortest, and are not stouter than the succeeding 


(Lindley, eyetable King- | and # 


sel 
Uati- | its anterior and external angle (2. 
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Herbstii), and the second with third 
joint of the external jaw-feet not. notched: at 
fudtea). 
Doclea—{\.each).-—Carapace nearly globular, 
hairy, aud more or less beset with spines; front 
raised. ML. Milne-KMdwards, who gives the speci- 
fic character here stated, observes that the Doc- 
lee bear the greatest anology to the geree, 
and establish the passage between those dfacro- 
podide and Libure which belong to the tribe of 
Maiiade.  'Yhe species are found in the Indian 
Seas. D. Rissouti, whose locality 1s unknown, is 
viven as an example.—Hag. Cyc.. 

(5054) MACROURA, orn MACRURA, the 
scientific name for that section of Crustaceans 
which have the abdomen, usually called) the tail, 
long, In contradistinction from that section (Bra- 
chyura) which have the tail short. The Common 
Lobster is an example of a Macrurous Crustacean, 
and the Common Crab of a Brachyurous Crusta- 
scan, [(Cerusvacka.}—Kug. Cye. 

(5055) MADDEN. 
Fuh, Aran, 
Well-mudutta, Cyne. 
Mee. Dut. 
Alizari Garance Fr. 
Farberothe. Ger. 
Munject. Guz. Huinb. 
Robbia, Ir. 
Pooutvyar, MALEAL. 


Ru-nas, Pers. 
Granea, Port. 
Mariona, Krap, Rus, 
Manjishtha, Sans. 
Granza, Rubia, Sp. 
Man-jittie, ‘Pan. 
Mandestie, TEL 
Fuulkuer. 

This substance, which is so extensively used 
in dyeing red, is the product of the long slender 
root of the Rubia tinedor win, a plant of. which there 
are several varieties. for Kneland, the principal 
supplies of this important article of couunerce are 
obtained from Holland, Belgium, Francé, Turkey, 
Spain, and the Balearic Isles, the Italian States, 
India, and Ceylon. ‘The plant. is generally rais- 
ed from seed, and requires three years. to ccine 
to maturity. It is, howeveg, often pulled in 
eighteen months: without inj by. to the quality ; 
the quantity only is smaller. A rich, soil is 
necessary for its successful cultivation, and. when 
the soil is impreguated with alkaline matter,. the 
root acquires a red color ;. in other cases it is 
yellow. ‘The latter is preferred in England, from 
the long habit of: using Dutch madder, which is 
af this. color, but in France the.red sells at. two 
francs per cwt., higher, being . used for the Tur- 
key-red dye. “Madder does not deteriorate by 
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keeping, provided it be kept. dry. It contains 
three volatile coloring. natters; madder purple, 
orange, and red. The tutter 4s ia the, form of 
crystals, having a fine arauge ted color, ‘and call- 
ed Alizaine. «This: is thezaybdtance which yields 
- the Turkey- red dyé.--Lheehav yoot is employ- 
ed in the Kast Indies as a Substitute for madder, 
and sois the. rpot of Morinda citrifolia, wnier 
the name of Sooranjee. ‘Turkey madcder roots 
realise. about 34s. per cwt. About 1,100 tons are 
annually shipped from Naples, worth about £30 
per ton, .. Madder has become an article of great 
request, on account of the fine searlet eolour 
produced from its roots, and is so essential to 
dyers and calico printers that without it they 
cannot carry on thetr manufactures. It is eul- 
tivated extensively in Holland, from whence It is 
Luported in large quanties into both England and 
France, though it is cultivated to some extent 
in both countries. It has also been raised asa 
soiling crop, but the coloriag matter is of so pene- 
trating and subtile a character, that the flesh, 








milk, and even the bones of animals fed upon it | 


are sald to be tinged toa considerable devree 
with it. The soils best adapted, and which should 
be selected for its cultivation, are dry, fertile, and 





8s. 
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as 3,000 ta 6,000 Ibs. is frequently obtained. 
‘The forage amonuts to about 15,900 Ibs. the 
first year, and 7,500 Ibs. the seeoud year.. Ina 
‘new and good -soil manure; may be dispensed 
with for-the'first: crop. Soind cultivators inter- 
line and growother crops between the rows, but 


the best cultivators state that such. a practice .is 
objectionable, ‘Lhe breadth of lend -atteder this 


e *- i ope . Riad ek ye os oc ne 
crop in Imnefand is mueh reduced, in consequence 


of the reduct‘on in price from the competition of 
the Dutch growers. Madder is .egtansively 
grown on the central table land of Affyhanistat, 
forming one of the leading products of Bebso- 





'chistan; and, according to Mr. Pottinger, . it 
'sells in the Kelat bazar at about 10 Ibs. for 


‘The cultivation there pursued is as follows - 
—The ground is repeatedly ploughed, and aid 
out finally in small trenches, in which the seed 
is sown, covered slightly with earth, and then 
the whole is flooded. Whilst thus irrigated, the 


I trenches are filled with a mixture of rich manure 
land earth. 


The plants appear in about ten 
davs, and attain a height of three or four feet 
during the first summer. They are cut down 
in September and used as a fodder for cattle. 
Subsequently, and until spring arrives, the 


decp sandy loams ; the roots are long and fibrous, | ground is manured and repeatedly flooded. 
and descend to a depth of from two to! During the sccond year’s growth, the plants 


three feet. 
which, by some, ts thought the best. method, but 
the inore usttal mode is by the division of, and 
transplanting, the roots. The ground should be 
thoroughly aud deeply pulverised, clean, and well- 
manured for the preceding crop, that the manure 
may be thoroughly rotted and incorporated 
with the soil: im April or May the suckers will 
be fit for taking from the older plantations -- 
those of two or three years producing the best. 
‘The sets should have roots four or five inches 
long. Mark out rows two feet apart, with a 
line, and set the plant with a dibble, one foot apart 
in the rows. The roots should be dipped in a 
puddle of fie rich earth and water, beaten to the 
consistence of cream, previous to planting ; let 
the crown of the plant be clearly over ground, aud 
secure the earth well around the root, to keep 
out drought. The plantation requires nothing 
more buf-to be kept perfectly. clean and well- 
hoed during the,summer months ; and after the 
top decays in the atitumn, to be earthed up by 
the plough for the winter, each year, till the 
plants are three years old, when they are of the 
proper size andévge for lifting, which must be 
doneby trenching the land two feet deep —seve- 
ral hanits accompanying the digger to pick out 
the root#; which must be thoroughly cleaned and 
dried ‘on a ‘Kiln till they are so brittle as to 
break ‘aetoss, when ‘they are fit to be packed 





“when properly managed. 





—. 


It may be ptopagated by seed | which are intended to produce seed are set 


apart, but the stems of the remainder arc cut 
every four or six weeks, in order to inerease the 
size and goodness of the roots. Madder is said 
to repay a nett profit of 200 dollars -to. the aere, 
It produced on the 
farm of a gentleman, who has devoted:,aome at- 
tention to this product in Ohio, at tke rate of 
2,000 Ibs. per acre, and it may be made to pro- 
duce 3,000 Ibs., which is a greater. syield: than 
the average crops of Germany and. Eolland. 
Nine acres were planted by another person in 
the United States, in 1839, which he Harvested 
in L842. The labor required is.said to be from 
$0 to 100 days work per acre. Tu the third 
vear the stems are pruned as in the two preced- 
ing, and in Septeniber the roots are dug up. 
The roots are fusiform and thin, without any ra-_ 
mitications, and usually from three: to five feet 
long. As soon as raised, they are immediately 
cut into small pieces and dried, aud are then 
merchantable. Mr. Joseph Swift, an enterpris- 
ing Ainerican farmer, of Erie eoungy, ‘Qhie, 
who occupies about 400 acres of chofee land, 
mostly alluvial, in the valley of the Vermilion: 
river, seven iniles from Lake Erie; bas detailed 
his practice in the ‘ New Genesee Farmer” {an 
agricultural periodical), for Mareh, b848:~° His 
directiovis must-be understood as tutended fer 


: 


those‘svho-wish to cultivate only a few-acres, atl». 





in bags," andé‘sold to the dye-stuff manufae- | cannot afford much outlay of -capital, ‘Those: 
tures who ‘grind and “reduce them to powder | whe desire to engage in the business on an-ex- 
for use. “fie produce is variable ; usualy from | tensive'seale, woukd-neea to adopt a somewhat 

eight ‘to twenty ewt. per acre, but as much ! different practice » | 
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MADDER. 

Soil and preperation.—*'Vae soil should be 
a deep, rich, sandy loam, free. from weeds, roots, 
stones, &c., containing a good portion of vegeta 
ble earth. Alluvial “ bottom,” Jand is the most 
suitable, but it must not, be wet. “Ifold upland is 
used, it should receive a heavy coating of vege- 
table earth, from decayed wood and leaves 








ud leaves. The 
land should be ploughed very deep inthe fall, 
and early in the spring apply aboué*one Hundred 
loads of well rotted manure per acre, spread 
evenly, and ploughed jin deeply; then harrow 
till quite“fine and, free from lunps. Next plough 
the land into beds four feet wide, leaving alleys 
between three feet wide, then harrow the beds 
with a fine light harrow, or rake them by hand, 
so as toleave them smooth and even with the 
alleys ; they are then ready for planting. 


Preparing sets and planting.—Madder sets or 


seed roots are best selected when the crop is dug 
in the fall. The horizontal uppermost roots 
(with eyes) arc the kind to be used ; these should 
be separated from the bottom roots, and buried 
in sand ina cellar or pit. If not done in the 
fall, the sets may be dug carly in the spring, 
before they begin to sprout. ‘They should be 
cut or broken into pieces, containing from two 
to five eyes each; ¢. ¢. three or four inches 
Jong. The time for planting is as early in the 
spring as the ground can be got in good order, 
and severe frosts are over, which in the climate 
of America is usually about the middle of April. 
With the beds prepared as clirected, stretch a 
line lengthwise the bed, and with the corner of a 
hole make a drill two inches deep along cach edee 
and down the middle, so as to give three rows to 
each bed; about two fect apart. Luto these 
drills drop the sets, ten inches apart, covering 
then two inches deep. Eight or ten brshels of 
sets are requisite for an acre. 

After culture.--As soon as the madder plants 
can be seen, the ground should be carefully hoed, 
so as to destroy the weeds and not injure the 
plants; and the hocing ‘an: weeding must be re- 
peated as often as weeds make their appearance. 
If any of the sets have failed to grow, the vacan- 
cies shouldbe filled by taking up parts of the 
strongest roots and transplanting them; this is 
best done,jn June. As. soon as the madder 
plants are ten or twelve inches high, the tops 
are to be bent down on the surface of the ground, 
aud all exeept the tip end covered with earth, 
shovelled from the middle of the alleys. 
Bend the shoots outward and inward in every 
direction, so asin time to fill all the vacant 
space on the beds, and about one foot on 
each side. After the first time covering, re- 
peat the weeding when ORCRSErY: aud run a single 

g Dorse plough through thealleys several times to 


keep the earth clean and mellow. As soon as 


~ the plants again beeome’ ten or twelve Inches 
high, bend down and covggithem as before, re- 


peating the operation as often As necessary, 





MADDER. 


which is commonly three times the first season. 
The last time may be.as late as. September, or 
sata occur... Ry covering the tops 


in this matiiér, they change to. roots, and. the 
design is te fill the ground ag.full of. roots as 
possible. When the vacant spaces.are. all. full, - 
there is but.little chance for weeds to grow; but 
all'that appear. inust be pulled out. rae 

Lhe second year—Keep the bers free from 
weeds : plough the alleys and cover the tops ns be- 
fore directed, two or three times during the season. 
The alleys will now firm deep* and narrow 
ditches, and if it becomes difficult to obtain gooul 
earth for covering the tops, that operation may 
be omitted after the sccond time this season. 
Care should be taken, when covering the tops, to 
Keep the edges of the beds as high as the middle; 
otherwise the water from heavy showers will mun 
off, and the crop suffer from drought. | 

The third year.—Very little labor or attention 
is required. ‘They will now cover the whole 
ground. Tf any weeds are seen, they must be 
pulled out; otherwise their roots will canse 
trouble when harvesting the madder. The crop 
is sometinies dug the third year; and if the soil 
and cultivation have been good, and the seasons 
warm and favorable, the madder will be of a good 
quality ; but generally it is much better in quali- 
ty, and amore in quantity, when left until the 
fourth year. 

Digging and harvesting.-—This should be done 
between the 2°th of August and the 20th of Sep- 
tember, ‘Take a sharp shovel or shovels, and 
cut off and remove the tops with half an inch of 
the surface of the earth; then take a plough of 
the largest size, with a sharp coulter anda 
double team, and plough a furrow outward, beam 
deep, around the edve of the bed; stir the earth 
with forks, and carefully pick out all the roots, 
removiny the earth from the bottom of the fur- 
row; theu plough another furrow beam-deep as 
betore, and pick over and remove the earth in 
the saine jnanner ; thus proceeding until the 
whole is completed. ol 

Washing aul drying.—As_ soon as possible 
after digging, taxe the roots to some running 
stream to be washed. If there is no running 
stream convenient, it can be done at a pump. 
Take large round sieves, two-and-a-half or three 
feet in diameter, with the wire about as fine as 
Wheat sieves ; or if these cannot be had, get froin 
a hardware store sufficient .gcreen wire of the 
right fineness, and make framég or boxes, two 
aud-a-half feet long and the width of the wire, 
on the bottom of which nail the wire. In these 
sieves or boxes, put half.a bushel of root at a 
time, and stir them about in the water, pulling 
the branches apart so ‘as to ,.wash them clean ; 
then, having a platfrom_at hand, lay them on to 
dry. (To he platirom, take two or three 
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(To make the | MATEO as 
common boards, s9 as to be about four feet in 
width, and nail deals across the under side). On 
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these spread the roota about two. inches thick for 
drying in the sun. Carry the «platforms to a 

convenient. place, not. far. dvom. th : 
place them side by side,.dn.rows east 
and with their ends «north «ind. south, leaving 
room to walk between: the ‘sows... Elevate. the 
south ends of the: platforms abaut eighteen iach - 
es, and the north ends about six #aches fronr the 
ground, patting p oles or sticks to support them 
—this will grea ‘facilitate drying. After the 
second or third day? sdrying, the madder must 
be protected from the dews at night, and from 
rain, by placing the platforms one upon another 
to:a convenient height, and covering the upper- 
inost one with board. Spread tiem out agai 
inthe morning, or as soon as danger is over. 
Five or six. days of ordinarily fine weather will 
dry the madder sufficiently, when it may be put 
away till it is convenient to kilu-dry and grind it. 












—Kilu-dr yin g.—The size and mode of construct- 
ing the kiln may be varied to suit clreuunstances. 
‘The following is a very cheap plan, and suffici- 
ent to dry gue ton of roots at atime. Place 
four strong posts in the ground, twelve feet 
apart one way, and eighteen the other: the front 
two fourteen feet high, and the other eighteen : 
put girts across the bottom, middle, and top, 
and nail boards perpendicularly on the out- 
side as for a common barn. ‘The boards must 
be well seasoned, and all cracks or holes 
should be plastered or otherwise stopped up. 
Make a shed-roof of common boards. In the 
inside put upright standards about fivefeet apart 
with cross-pieces to support the scaffolding, The 
first cross-pieces to be four fect from the floor ; 
the next two feet higher, and so on to the top. 
On these cross-picees lay small poles, 


| 
! 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
; 
| 
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finely it is fit for. use,.and may. via packed in bar- 


rels like flour for: market. | 
Amount and value of product, he. —Mr. Swift 


"nensured off « part of fis ground, and carefully 


weighed the product when dried, which he found 
to be over two thousand pounds” ‘per acre, not- 
withstanding the seasons were mostly dry and 
unfav ourable. With his present knowledge of 
the business, he is confident that he can obtain 
at least three thousand pounds | per acre, which 
is said to be more than is often obtained in 
Germany. ‘The whole amount ‘of Jabor he 
estimates at from eighty to one hundred days’ 
work per acre. The value of the crop, at the 
usual wholesale price (about fifteen cents per 
pound), from three to four hundred dollars: In 
foreign countrics it is customary to make several 
qualities of the madder, which is done by sorting 
tlre roots ; but as only one quality is ‘required 
for the western market, Mr. Swift makes but 
ane, and that is found superior to most of the 
imported, and finds a ready sale. Madder is pro- 
duced in Middle Heypt to some extent, for the 
consunption of the. country, principally for dye- 
ine the ¢éarbouche or skull caps which are univer- 
sally worn. Its culture was introdticed in 1825. 
In 1833 300 acres in Upper Egypt,and 500 in the 
Delta and the Kelyout, were devoted to madder 
roots. New S. Wa.es is eminently suited to the 
culture of this valuable root, and as the profits 
upon its cultivation are very large, it is strong- 
ly recommended to the attention of agri- 
culturists there. ‘The article produces to France 
an annual sum of one million sterling ; the price 
of the finest quality in the English “market be- 
ing £60 per ton. Its yield varies from £40 to 





abont six | to £50 per acre, and the expenses npon Its proper 


feet long and two inches thick, four or five inch- | culture should not exceed cue half that amount. 


es apart, On these scaffolds the madder is to 
be spread nine inches thick. 
the bottom to keep all dry and clean. When 
the kiln is filled, take six or eight small kettles 
or handfurnaces, and place them four or five feet 
apart on the floor (first securing it from fire with 
bricks or stones), and make fires in them with 
charcoal, being careful not to make any of the 
fires so. large as to scorch the madder over them. 
A persoa must be in constant attendance to watch 
and replenish the fires, ‘The heat will ascend 
through the whole, and in ten or twelve hours 
it will all be sufficiently dried, which is known 


by its becoming 4 brittle like pipe stems. 

Br eaking ang. grinding. —Immediately after 
dried, the madder must be tgken to the 
wire d with flails, or broken. by ma- 
might easily. 








be constructed for | 


The colonists would find it to their interest to 


A floor is laid at: turn their attention to such articles as: this, for 


which there is an extensive demand at home, in- 
stead of confining themselves exclusively to the 
commoner and bulkier products, which they ex 
port at a much less profit, and which when once 
the market is fully supplied, may fall to a price 
at which they cannot afford to sell. The follow - 





ing is a calculation of the ‘expenses  oesiee 
supposed. to attend a crop aocorsing, to the mode 
of cultivation practised in Vaucluse : ; 
Rent per hectare (2 English acres), £- s. d. 
3 years, at 165 frase, WBS ose vaae 19.17 6 
Manure, 440 francs,’ 2iagage . £17 12 6. | 
Carriage of ditto, 132 es, , 8. 45 10 | 


CeerbenrteeaE RAED 





ney at it will feed in. a. ,corRnop | See « 6a. i ‘ oe 7 | 
| 3 itis not broken and ground im- | pee + ae £49 15 10 
ste his ay it will gathér dampness so. ns to. Pen ches expenses. may almost. . dispensed with 


vent its. 
mill can grind madder properly. 


minding freely. Any common ‘grist- 








‘in. ont. eolonies, as the soil at ‘Vaucluse has long 
When ground | been exhausted. 
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Two and a-half acres require 170000 We inported from Hrance; duty free, the tol- 
Ibs. seed, at 24d. per pound, oo ten ee lowing: ee cae eee 
which, with the labor afterwards... fae | Mal Oey xaines oda root. oe 

— Destowed, including the epst of oc | a i koe ee ee 
My Stowe dy. sho ! : Di ©, Oi ee oe 1845 : rs) 1,08 hy ian’ 123,85 L . oboe 29,068 “ von SOg AD 





spade trenching, will be, arr rece BD, 0 (0 18) 57,108 ..,. 131,059"... ( PRAG9 BL ITH 
we capenpemmemeel MERCED ari coh gs CY 55,988 
saa fis Va1602 SOUT" e772 
The average prodace per hectare is.77-ewt., which, The price in the Liverpool . market, in June 
al £1 4s. 2d. per ewt. (the price ou the spot), is | 1853, for Bombay madder-roots ae 18s._ 2 
£93. 'The price is now much lower, but still itis | £2 I ts the cw. Indian madder, rom “the Rubig 
clear a most profitable return would be derived cordifolia, ov Munjestha, his is a veuely with 
from the first crop, and a proportionately larger one | White flowers, a native of Siberia, is cultivated 
afterwards. A considerable portion of the mad- | largely In they Kast, particularly about Agsain, 
der roots, instead of being ground and exported ; Sepaul, Bombay, Semde, Quetta, China, &e., for 
in that form, as heretofore, is now exposed, af. ; Its dyvestuff, and is known as Munjeet, A small 
ter being invested with dilute sulphuric acid, to | quantity ts exported from China aud India ; 
a boiling heat by means of steam, hy which the | about 338 Indian mavnds were shipped from 
coloring matter is considerably altered and im- Caleutta in 1849, and 2,528 in 1841. It fet- 
proved in quality for some dyeing processes, | ches in the London and Liverpool markets from 
while the quantity reudered soluble in water fs 208, to 25s, and 30s. per ewt., duty free ; 
greatly increased: ‘Ihe madder sq prepared is | 495 tons were Imported into Liverpool from 
known as garancine,” and = forms an im-, Bombay and Calcutta In 13-46, and 525 tons in 
portant, branch of mauufactare in the south | 85". but none was mported in 1851. and 1852. 
of France, which was well Hlustrated at the | ft was remarked by the Jury in 1851, at the Great 
Great Exhibition jn 1551, by a collection of | Exhibition, that this is a valuable dye-stull, and 
specimens” supplied by the Chamber of Com- | hitherto not si) well appreciated as it deserves, 
merce of Avignon. The spent madder, after | for some of the colours dyed with it are quite as 
being used in dyeing, is now also converted ) permanent as those dyed with madder » and uyen 
by Mr. IH, Sleiner, of Accrington, into a garan- OEE: brilliant. [ts USC however 18 gradually in- 
cine (termed garancense by the French) by steam. | ereasing, and 1s unquestionably well worthy 
Ing it with sulphuric acid in the same manner as | the attention of dyers, —Simmonds,. : 
the fresh madder, and thus aconsiderable quanti- | (5056) MADEIRA WINE. 80 called fom 
ty of colaring matter is recovered and made ithe island bearing that name, where it is made, 
available which was formerly thrown away inthe |’Lhe wines of Madeira have latterly fallen into 
spent madder. Both varicties of garancine give | disrepute in England, owing partly tothe fre- 
i more scarlety red than the Wuprepared madder, | quency of adulteration, and partly to the preter- 
and also good chocolate and black, without soil- | enee given to Sherry and French Wines.— 
ing the white ground, bat are not so well fitted, Laulkuer, | 
particularly the Sarancine of spent madder, for (5°57) MADIA ELEGANS. Composit. 
dycing purples, lacs, and pinks, Phe value Of! This isa plant of no particular beauty, the flow- 
Pr rrr aha oon : ee pie oe crs of which are yellow, and may be grown easi- 
This : tan eae a ae pishacibee lv from seed, in any conmon soil.—Riddell. 
Tl ton oF Bround madder is importer se er eee 
ae fivcneel isthe caicat Taso : 609; (9958) MADOORKATL Papyrus Pango- 
tons annually.from M urscilles, for the use of calicg | EY a 3 Sees extreme o es eve about Cal- 
printers in the manufacturing districts. The price ; ie and on ee LCUDINCLY einployed in Bengal 
is £7 to, £8 ‘the ton. This Important root is or making the elegant, shining useful mats for 
ilready cultivated. to considerable extent in Rus- | WMeh the Capital of India is famous, : ud ‘which 
sia, but not nearly in sufficient quantity to meet oe frequently imported into Eutop = Strips of 
the local demand ; so that large quantities are tus sedge are suited for platting. — Roy i. eae 
Imported from Holland and elsewhere, every vear.| (5059) MAGNESIA, ee 
Che quantity of madder, gukdder-root, aad gur- | Gebraunte magnesia, Magnesia; Ir. 
aucine aunually imported inte the United K ing-} Gen | | -Magnesie, Fr. 
dom is exceedingly large, over 15,000 tons, asis} 4 well-known medicinal and primitivesearth, 
shown by a reference. tothe following tigures :— having a metallic base. It is not‘fownd ‘native 
Madder. Mader roots. Gatancine. Total, | in a state of purity, but is commonly prepared 
~~  ewts, cwts, owt,  ewts by ‘burning the carbonate of magnesia, whence it 
1314 81261... 139463... 5,953... 276,679 | is sometithes termed:Oalsinead magnesia. It is 
ier URE SS Ins RU BBER | wit, soft powder, possatingneihey eto 
IS5L°- -p2'995 7 , Raa Bee Abealy The carbonate of magnesia is found in a 


SE 2 se 202,091 9,388 0 $u8'3 98 eas ae ae : 
1852 84,385... lggeig 0 OS natural state in Piedmont, Moravia, Hoboken in 
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MAGNESIA ALBA. 


North America, and Southern. Tudia, but it is 
chiefly manufactured from the Dbittern of sea-salt 
works.-— Faulkuer.This dittern of sen~water, after 
the crystallization of Common Salt, contitinsSulph. 
Magnesia and Chlor. Magnesium. By simple eva- 
poration the Sulph. Magnesia may be separated 
by crystallization. Soinetimes Sulphuric Acid 
is added to convert the Chloride into a fur- 
ther quantity of Sulp. Magnesia. At Lymington, 
in Hampshire,two kinds of Epsom Salt. are manu- 
factured. The first, called stagle, obtained by the 
cooling down of a*concentrated solution in wood- 
en troughs, is moist, and contains a considerable 
quautity of Chloride. When redissolved and 
recrystallized, the se@ond, which is called dowble 
Epsom Salt, is obtained ; this is pure, and 
permanent in ordinary states of the atinosphere. 
Sulph. Magnesia is also prepared from Dolomitic 
Limestone, that is, Carbonates of Lime and Mag- 
nesia mixed together in various proportions. One 
method is to heat this Magnesian Limestone and 
to deeoinpose it with diluted Sulphuric Acid. 
Sulphate of Lime, which is insoluble, is formed, 








page AQ. a 
(5161) MAGNESIA LOZENGES,  Carbo- 
| 


MAGNESIA SULPHATE OF. 


| : * 
in nature in, rhombohedral erystals.— Royle, 


nate of magnesia six ounces, sugar three, ounces, 
nutineg one scruple. Pulverize anglwith traga- 
eanth mucilage make into lozenges.— Beng. Phar. 
p. 4309. RS mo 
(5°62) MAGNESIA, SULPHATE OF. ‘To 
prepare the sulphate of Magnesia from the Mag- 
nesite of Southern India, take Magnesite pow- 
dered two pounds, sulphuric acid one pound, 
and water one gallon. Mix the acid and water 
and boil ina porcelain vessel. When boiling, 
add the powderel magnesite gradually and boil, 
stirring with a glass-rod_ till a slip of reddened 
litmus paper recovers its blue colour in the solu- 
tion ; filter while hot, and concentrate in a por- 
celain capsule till a pellicle begins to form on the 
surface of the liquor, Set aside for twenty-four 
hours to crystalize. Any corresponding quanti- 
ties of the iIngredicuts may be used, and in laree 
| operations Jeaden pans may be employed. The 


| magnesite of Madras is a white, hard mineral, 


fs well as Sulph. Magnesia which, being solu- | composed of one equivalent of carbonic acid and 


ble in water, is easily separated and purified by 
erystallization ; or the mineral may be calemed, 
when the Carbonic Acid, being expelled, the 


one equivalent magnesia. It contains no water 


‘is very. brittle, and = is readily reduced to a fine 
] . . ° : 
powder by stamping In a metal or stone mortar ; 


caustic Lime and Magnesia are first hydrated) one of stone should be preferred with a heavy 


by being moistened with water, and then the 
lime “Gonverted into Chloride of Calcium, by 
adding only sufficient IL. Cl. to effect this object. 
The “Ghleride being readily soluble in water, is 
by its means easily separated from the Magnesia, 
which is’ converted into the Sulphate by the addi- 
tion of Sulphuric Acid, or of Sulphate of Tron ; 
or the Hydrated Lime and Magnesia may be 
boiled with bittern. Chlor. Caleiuim ts formed and 
remains in solution while the magnesia and the 
bittern is separated and obtained tolerably pure 
with the Magnesia of the dolomitic Limestone and 
may be converted as before into sulphate of Mag- 
nesia. — Royle. 

(5060) MAGNESTA ALBA. MaGnesir 
Supcarponas. Kohlensaure ‘Talkerde. 
Carbaqnate de Maguesie, | Kohlensaure Bittererde. 


Fr” CER. 
Carbonate of Magnesia (My,,C,,. ==42), at 


first called Magwesia alba, and Comidisse Palina 
pulvis, was used as a medicine by the Count de 
Palma at Koine, whence it was also called = Pul- 
vis albus Romanus. It was introduced into the 
list of the Materia Medica by I’. Hoffinan. It 


a A A 


stone or hardened iron pestle. In the above 
process, the sulphuric acid displaces the carbonic 
acid. ‘The solution is slow, unless promoted by 
heat, and with the quantity of water specified, 
vives more rapid decomposition than with a 
vreater or less proportion. Where carbonate of 
maenesia is to be manufactured, the thick mo- 
ther liquor from which this salt has erystaltzed, 
may be used for precipitation by thie carbonate 
of soda, the quantity required being ascertained 
by an expernment on one fluid ounce. ln Eng- 
land this salt is) prepared from magnesian limne- 
stone by a much more tedious and troublesome 
process than that above recommended. ormer- 
lv it was manufactured from) the bittern of salt 
works, but this method has been Jong abandoned, 
_as the product was found, notwithstanding every 
| precaution, to deliquesce on exposure to moist 
air, Bittern can be found in many localities 
‘in Southern Asia, while magnesite must be 
‘obtained from Madras. Bittern is the liquor 


r 





— 


“which remains at the salt works after common 


salt has been — boiling. It is acrid 
: and bitter ; of yellowish colour, stronfly impreg- 
‘nated with iron, contains muriates of lime and 


is found in nature in some mineral waters, in | magnesia, and bromidé. (and often iodide and 
some of which, however, it may exist in the: chloride of sodium, potassium, and other metal- 
form of the Bicarbonate. In an impure state it | lic bases. ‘To prepare the sulphate of maguesia, 


forms .a constituent of Dolomitic, .that is, of | take of bittern one gallon, solution of carbonate 


of soda as much as required. Mix the solutions 
intimately adding the carbonate of soda while 
auy precipitate occurs, filter through cloth and 


Magnesian.Limestone, and in. a © comparatively 
pure state, avhill in the Peninaula of -fndia, con- 
sisting of. Magnesia 46, Carbonic Acid 51, In-. 
soluble. Matter 1.5, Water 0°5, loss 1==100. | wash Maguesia with water till the washings are 
Pure Carbonate of Magnesia is sometimes found ' tasteless, and do not precipitate with nitrate of 
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of baryta, compress the precipitate by serews! (5564) MAGNET, NATIVE. [Iron |[Loads- 

pressure. The precipitate is a mixture of care | tone. | ee | 
bonate of magnesia and carbonate of lime in va- | (5065). MAGNOLTA, a genus of Plants 

riable proportions. Dry one hundred: grains of | named in honour of Pierre Magnol, who was 
the pressed precipitate on a water bath, and as- | professor of medicine and prefect ofthe botanic - 
certain thus the proportion of water. ‘Take of | garden of Montpellicr. He was born in 1638, 
the press-cake’ as much as would’ give in the | and died in 1715. He gave an account of ‘the 
dried state two pounds, ag ogee acid one pound, | plants growing wild about Montpelliér, “in a 
water one gallon, dissolve by a gentle Heat, filter | work entitled ‘ Botanicun Monspeliense ; seu 
and concentrate till it becomes turbid, Allow it | Plantarum cirea Monspelium nascentium Index,’ 
to cool and filter again, this separates much of | 8vo., 1686. ‘Lhis work, illustyated with plates, 
the sulphate of line, now boil down till a pelli- : as well as one published in 1689 with the title 
cle forms, and set aside to crystalize. The mo- i Prodromus Historie Generalis Plantarum in 
ther liquor should be rejected This process is | qno Plante per Families disponuntur,’ was ar- 
troublesome anid eompiratively unproductive. lranged according to a natural system of his own, 
The product is always contaminated by sulphates | {n another work embracing the plants growing 
of lime and iron, and although by the modifica- in the Montpellier Garden, entitled ¢ Hortus Re- 
tion introduced of precipitating by  carbo- ‘gius Monsp:liensis,’ he hag arranged the plants 
nate of soda, it .is freed from: muriate of lime, according to the system of ‘Tournefort. The 
still the artiele is in every repeet inferior to that) venus Magnolia isthe type of the natural order 
prepared from maguesite. Maenesian limestone, | Magnoliacer. It has a calyx of 8 deciduous se- 
abounds in Sylhet. The sp. gr. is 2°86 ; it is of | pals that resemble petals; the corolla is com- 
yellowish-brown or greyish colour, soluble slow- | posed of 6 to 9 petals; the stamens and pistils 
ly in dilute muriatic acid with effervescence. It | numerous; the carpels are disposed compactly 
contains one eq. of carbonate of lime==50, and | in spikes, opening by the external angle, 1-2- 
one eq. carbonate of maguesta== {23, In order sceded, permanent : the seeds baccate, some- 
to prepare from it the sulphate of Magnesia, 'what cordate, pendulous, hanging out beyond 
it should be. stamped to coarse powder and boil- | the carpels by a very long umbilical white thread. 
ed in dilute sulphuric acid in leaden pans, the | ‘The species of Magnolia ave trees or shrubs, 
sulphate of lime will gradually deposit, and the | with alternate, stipulate, deciduous, or evergreen 
sulphate of magnesia will ervstalize from the simple leaves, and large terminal solitary edori- 
concentrated solution. The process is difficult, ferous flowers. They are all natives ot wt ‘orth 

the product never so pure as that from the mage | America and Asia.— Eng. Cye. : 
nesite. Dr. Henry first subjects the powdered | (5966) MAGNOLIA ACUMINATA, a de- 
stone to the action of dilute muriatic acid, which | cidnous (vee with oval acuminate leaves, the 
acts on the lime before the magnesia. The li- | under sturface pubescent, the flowers with from 
quor should be tested from time to time, and | 6 to 9 petals: It is a native of North America, 
when a little precipitates copiously by ammonia, | from Pennsylvania to the Carolinas. The flowers 
the muriatie acid should be decanted, the pow- | are large, 3 or 4 inches in diameter, of a yéellow- 
der well washed with soft water, and then disoly- ish colour, mixed with faint blue or pea-green, 
ed by boiling dilute sulphuric acid on the plan | but not remarkable for their beauty. The fruit 
inentioned under the first head. Where acids | is about 3 inches long, and resembles a small 
are very cheap, this process, although more tedi- | cucumber, whence in America it is called Cu- 
ous, 1s the most economical of all, and affords aj cumber-lrec. A. tiucture is made of the fruit, 
very ‘pure product.— Beng. Phar. p. 334. and is used in cases of rheumatism. Several 
Bata cae | .__| Varieties of this plant have been described. . It 
(5063) MAGNESITE, CARBONATE OF | ig often used in the London nurseries as a stock 
MAGNESIA, oceurs in avicular crystals, massive, | on which to engraft the other species, There 
and in powder. ‘Its calour is usually white, occa- are several other species of this niagnificent genus 
sionally grayish and yellowish. The massive | found inthe forests of North America, all of 
varieties are‘ fond an\grphoys, reniform, nod- | which are valued in Great Britain for ornatnental 
ular, and stalaetitic. J*racture splintery, or flat | culture. The best known of these are M. cor- 
conchoidal, Its hardyeéss exceeds that of cale-spar. | da¢a, the Heart-Leaved Cucumber-Tree, with 
It is dull, nearly opagiee. ‘Specific gravity 2:8. yellow flowers streaked with red, -and'having 
Tt is found in several parts of, Europe, as Styria, | disagreeable odour; and M: auricdlate, Indian 
i Peninsular India, | Physic, or Lorig-Léeaved Cucumbet-Trée, ‘having 


Moravia, Spain, andSitesiag:i ) oft 
sey}, North America. | white flowers anda bitter bark; which is used as 


and at Hoboken, in New Jersey, , | 
Its analysis by Rammelsberg gives ~ a aed la medicty -by the Indians.— Bag | 
se eee ‘(5067)’ MAGNOLIA EXCELBA. Near Dar- 
Carbonic Acid 0.. eve ave OR.214 jeling, the ‘white-flowered magnolia (Af. ezcel- 
Magnesia... 56. oo. say 47.786 sa, Wall,) forms a predominant tree at 7000 to 
Eng. Oye. ————100 ' 8000 feet; and in 1848 it blossomed so profuse- 
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MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. 
ly, that the forests on the broad‘faiks of Sinchul 
aud other mountains of that efgvation, appeare 
as if sprinkled with snow, Tie 
kind again (Mf. Cantpbeliti}jiirdly occurs: below 
8000 feet, and forms an fimmense, but very ugly 
black-barked, sparingly branched tree, leafless in 
winter and also during the flowering season, when 
it puts forth from the ends of its branches great 





rose-purple cup-shaped flowers, whose fleshy petals | 


strew the ground. Qn its branches, and on those 
of oaks and jaurels, Rhododendron Dalhousie 
rows epiphytically, a slender shrub, bearing 
from three to six white lemon-scented bells, four 
and a half inches long and as many broad, at the 
end of each: branch. In the same woods the 
scarlet Rhododendron (R arborenn) is very scarce 
and is outvied by the great 2. aryenteum, which 
grows as a tree forty feet high, with magnificent 
leaves twelve to fifteen inches long, deep green, 
wrinkled above and silvery below, while the flow- 
ers are as large as those of R. Dalhousie, and 
evow more ina cluster. Dr. Hooker knows no- 
thing of the kind that exceeds in beauty the flower- | 
ing branch of RB. argeuteum, with its wide spread- 
ing foliage and glorious mass of flowers.— 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1. p. 125. 

(5069) MAGNOLIA GLAUCA, deciduous 
Swamp Maynolia, is au almost deciduous plant, 
with obtuse elliptical leaves, glaucous on the 
under surface : the flowers from 9-14-pctalled, 
contracted ; the petals ovate, concave. ‘This 
species is a tree rising from 15 to 20 feet in 
height. It is a native of North America, in low, 
moist swampy ground at a little distance from 
the sea, from Massachusetts to Florida and Loui- 
siana. This plant is also cultivated, and a num- 
ber of varieties have been described. The bark has 
a bitter and aromatic odour resembling sassafras. 
On this account it has been used in America as 
a substitute for other aromatic bitter barks as 
Cascarilla, Canella &c., and, it is said, with great 
success. Although not much used in Europe, 
very favourable reports of its efficacy in chronic 
rheumatism, ague, and remittent fever have been 
given. All the species of Magnolia possess more 
or less the propertics which are most evident in 
M, glauca. When uscd, a tincture made from 
the bark, seeds, or cones is equally efficacious. 
It is said that when the tincture is made from 
the leaves. and cones whilst green, it is more 
efficacious. In America this tree is known by 
the names White Laurel, Swamp Laurel, Swamp 
Sassafras, Sweet Bay, and Beaver-Tree. The 
last pame is given to it.on account of the fond- 


ness of the. beaver for it. The-flowers are of a 
cream, eolour and have a sweet scent, which Kalu 





says. may be proceived at a clistance of three aniles. 
The flowers ..are followed..by-red._ berries, whict 
give the tree.ajhandsome appearance... ‘TLhe.ber- 


ries are.steepad.in brandy and wsed as a domestic 


madicing,for various complaints.— Hag. C, 
(5070) 





oe : 


, complaints.— Hag. Cyc. 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, many: 
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MAGNOLIA UMBRELLA. 
varieties ; they are searcely hardy enough to live 


d| in Britain away from the shelter of a wall, except 


quite in the south ; waprotected specimens ex- 
ist however near Edinburgh, Magnolia. grandi- 
flora has been introduced i 


“ : , 


ced into China from Amer- 
ica and promises to be 4 very ornamen- 
al tree.—Fortune’s Tea Dis tricts, p. 16.— 
M. grandiflora, The Great-Flowered Magnolia, or 
Laurel: Bay, is an evergreen tree, reaching. some- 
times a height of 70 feet. It hag ova -oblong 


+ 
1 


coriaceous leaves with the upper surface shin- 


ing and the under surface rusty; the flowers 
erect, with from 9 to 12 petals expanding. This 
plant is one of the tallest and handsomest trees of 
North America. It has large pale-green shin- 
ing leaves, nearly 10 inches ‘long, with large 
white flowers. It has been cultivated in England 


for the last century, and in that country attains a 


height of from 30 to 40 feet. Several varieties of 
this species have been named and described. 
Amongst the most constant and best known varie- 
ties are—1l, M. g. obovata ; 2, M. g. Hroniensis ; 
3.M.g. angustifolia ; 4,M.g. precox. The first is 
known in the Carolinas by the name of the Big 
Laurel ; the second is the Exmouth Magnolia ; 
the third and fourth are varieties which have 
been produced in France. In the cultivation of 
this species a deep sandy loam, dry at bottom, 
and supplied with vegetable mould, suits all the 
varieties. In planting it against awall, almost 
any aspect may be chosen except a north-east. 
This plant may be propagated by stools, which 
should be laid down in autumn, aud require two 
years before they are fitted for separation. They 
are then potted, and kept in pits or under glass 
during the winter. It may be also propagated by 
seeds from America.—Eng. Cyc. 


(5071) MAGNOLIA PURPURBA, | the 
Purple-Flowered Magnolia, is a deciduous shrub, 
with obovate-acute reticulately-veined leaves, al- 
most smooth ; the flowers erect, of 3 sepals and 
6 obovate petals: the styles very short. This 
plant is a native of Japan, and seldom attains a 
greater height than 10 feet. The bark when 
bruised has an aromatic odour. ‘The flowers are 
more or less purple without, and always white 
within. It isa very ornamental species and 
worthy of cultivation. The best situation for it in 
England is against a wall, when its branches will 
reach from 15 to 20 feet.—Hng. Cyc. “ 

(5072) MAGNOLIA UMBRELLA is a deci- 
duous tree with lanceolate spreading leaves, 
the adult ones smooth, the y« Bnger ones pubes- 
cent underpeath ; the petals. 9-12, exterior ones. 
| th: America, in the 


pendent. It is.a native of North, Ameripa, in the 
AG INGW, York. T he 
tthe 










Carolinas, Georgia, Virginia, sad New + oF 
leaves.are one to two feet long, placed, at. | 


i ae 3 t H 


somewhat.in the form of an umbrella, from Which 
Tree. The wood is soft and spopgy,, and on the 
z 5 
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mountains of Virginia is called Klmwood.— Zug. 
76073) MAGNOLIA YULAN, oz MAGNO- 
LIA CONSPICUA, a deciduous tree with 
obovate abruptly acuminated leaves, the 
younger ones pubescent, expanding after the 
flowers; the flowers erect, 6-9-petalled ; the 
styles erect. This plant attains a height of 3 or 
40 feet.in its native country, but reaches only 8 
or 10 feetin English gardens. It grows in China, 
where it has been cultivated since the year 627. 
Its native name is Yulan. It is a very showy 
tree, having white flowers sometimes suffused 
with purple, which give, out a most delicious 
perfume. It blossoms in England from f'e- 
bruary to April, and is distinguished from the 
other species by the flowers appearing before the 
leaves. It is not quite so hardy as the Ameni- 
can species ; still, unless the weather is unpro- 
pitious, it will put forth an abundance of blos- 
soms during the dreary months of February and 
March.—-kwg. Cyc. 

(5074) MAGNOLIACEA : Maano.taps, 
an important natural order of albuminous polype- 
talous Exogenous Plants, consisting of bushes 
and trees, inhabiting the temperate parts of both 
the Old and New World. ‘They have the nn- 
merous disjoined carples and hypogynous stamens 
of Ranunculacee, to which they are closely al- 
lied ; they differ not only in their arborescent 
habit, but in the young leaves being enveloped 
in stipules, either horn-like and convolute, or 
bivalved, which are thrown off as the leaves un- 
fold. The flowers are usually large and sweet- 
scented, and the leaves are firm, broad, and large, 
in consequence of which many of the species are 
objects of cultivation in all civilised countries. 
In England, where they are exotics, they are a- 
mong themost highly-valued of ornamental plants, 
and every species which can bear the climate, or 
which will thrive in conservatories, has been 
collected with great care, whenever oppor- 
tunities. have offered, so that few now re- 
main to be imported. Among the most orna. 
mental. of the hardy kinds are the Magnolia 
grandiflora of Caroiina ; M. glauca, of which there 
are many varieties ; A macrophylla, the flowers 
of whch are among the largest in the vegetable 
kingdom ;.and the Tulip-Tree, Liriodendron tuli- 
pifera,  lavge tree with singular truncate leaves. 
In Bengal the airis often perfumed with the 
fragrance of the Champac, a species of Mich- 
elia ; while.in China and the Malavan Archipela- 
go others are equally well-known for their orna- 
mental characters. .,.Nor arc the plants of this or- 


der less useful than beautiful. It is probable that: 


they are all valuable for the febrifugal qualities of 


their bark. Magnolia @lauca 1s among the best: 


bitter and aromatic species kpown in medicine, 


and the Tulip-Tree affords to the North Ameri- 
cap settler a substitute scarcely inferior to it.” The: 
genera Talauma end Magnolia havethe very sin- 





gular property ‘of dropping their seeds out of the 
back of the seed.yessels when ripe, allowing them 


to hang down, each,suspended by a long extensi- 


ble elastic cord, composed of’ delicate spiral ves- 
sels.’ In consequence of the seeds of Magnoliacee 
containing an abundance of oil which often be- 
comes rancid soon after. they are gathered, it is 
difficult to transport them to a considerable dis- 
tance ina living state. The best method of 
succeeding in that object is to pack the seeds in 
earth as soon as they are ripe, pressing them 
close and securing them ina box. Under such 
circumstances they will preserve their vitality for 
several months. ‘There are [1 genera and 65 
species of this family. — uy. Cye. 

(5075) MAILASER, A very large Carp, found 
by Dr. Hooker in the Teesta River, near Ranga- 
mally in the Terai. —Hooker. Him. Jour. page 
398 Vol. }. 

(5076) MAHOGANY. 

Caoba, SP. 

Swielenia mahogani, indigenous in the West 
[Indies and Central Aimerica, and naturalized 
in some parts of India. ‘There are two East 
Indian species of this genus the, S. fedrifuga, a 
gigantic tree, growing in the mountaimous parts 
of Central Hidoostan ; its wood is of a dull red 
colour, hard, heavy, and durable; and the S. 
cholororylou, « smaller tree found im the 
mountains of the Circars; its wood is of a 
yellow colour resembling box.—-Faulkner. Ma- 
hogany however (Swietenia Mahogani) is the most 
important species of this small genus of plants, 
named in honour of Gerard van Swieten, a phy- 
sician of Leyden. Itis a native of Campeachy 
and of the West Indies, where it isa lofty tree 
with a large spreading head and glossy pinnate 
leaves. ‘The trunk frequently exceeds 40 feet in 
lenyth, with a diameter of 6 feet. The tunber, 
well known for its general use in furniture and 
cabinet making, is of a rich red-brown, of differ- 
ent shades and markings, capable of a brilliant 
polish, close-grained, very little liable to warp 
or shrink, and having a semi-resinous Juice 
which preserves the wood from the attacks 
of insects. Mahogany is imported from se- 
veral of the West India islands, and from 
the Spanish main. It arrives in logs about 10 
feet long and 2 feet square. Honduras maho- 
gany is imported in logs from 2 to 4, or even 6 
fect square, and from 12 to 28 feet long. . This 
variety is lighter in colour, and more open and 
irregular in grain than the Spanish. By some 
botanists the Honduras mahogany has been des- 
cribed as a different species ; but it appears -pro- 
bable that differences of soil and situation have 
produced the variations in quality. These woods 
called mahogany, brought from Africa and the 
East, belong to other genora,-and are decid- 
edly inferior to.,the. true mahogany. A speci- 
men of the latter, however, was sent from the Bo- 
tanic Garden, Calcutta, to the Great Exhibition 
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and its fine quality proved that the true variety 
may be raised in the Kast Indies. ‘The value of 
the best Spanish mahogany may be judged of by 
the fact, that the Messrs. Broadwood gave £3,000. 
for three logs pf fine mahogany, each 19 feet long 
and 38 inches square. These logs were the pro- 
duce of a single tree. The wood was exceedingly 
beautiful, and when polished, it reflected the 
light ina varied manner, offering a different 
figure in whatever direction it was viewed. These 
logs were brought to England with a full 
knowledge of their value ; but generally speak- 
ing, the purchase of this wood is a sort of 
lottery. Dealers in mahogany often introduce 
an auger before buying a log : but this does not 
always enable then to judge with precision re- 
specting the quality of the timber. [londuras ma- 
hogany grows mostly upon moist low land, 1s 
generally soft, coarse, and spongy. It has, however 
the advantave of holding glue admirably, and is in 
consequence, much used as ground on which to 
place veneers of the finer sorts of mahogany. 
The cutting of mahogany at Honduras is carried 
on twice a year—at Midsummer and soon after 
Christmas. ‘The mahogany of Cuba and Hayti, 
and of the islands in general, is close-grained, 
dark coloured, and sometimes highly figured : it 
is known as Spanish mahogany. ‘The general 
appearance of the trec is extremely beautiful, and 
has been thus described :—“ In the rich valleys 
among the mountains of Cuba, and those that open 
upon the bay of Honduras, the mahogany expands 
to so giant a trunk, divides into so many massy 
arms, and throws the shade of its) shining green 
leaves, spotied with tufts of pearly flowers, over 
so vast an extent of surface, that itis difficult to 
imagine a vegetable production combining in 
such a degree the qualitics of elegance and strength 
of beauty and sublimitv.” Mahogany may be 
safely pronounced the most useful of all furn- 
ture wood, for which it is particularly adapted on 
account of its size, abundance, durability, and 
beauty, and from the fact that it holds the glue 
better that any other wood. Itis much used for 
founders’ patterns, and other works in which per- 
manence of form isvf great consequence. It 1s 
also employed for a variety of turned works. Ma- 
hogany, 11 common with all other large foreign 
woods, requires to be carefully dried after it is 
cut into planks, as, notwithstanding the long 
time which may intervene between the felling 
and the using, it continues, so Jong as it is in the 
log, to retain much of its moisture. Well-sea- 
soned Spanish mahogany cuts well, takes a bril- 
liant polish, resists scratches, stains, and frac- 
tures much better than inferior sorts, and is worth 
the trouble and delicate workmanship which are 
often expended upon it. The colours are 
brought out by the application of ot! or varnish, 
but much washing or soaking of the wood in 


water will destroy its beauty and render it of a 


dingy brown. The colour of mahogany is often 


MAIDEN HAIR 

artificially deepened by alkaline applications, but 
the best effect is produced by the use of a co- 
lourless varnish, which allows the natural tints 
of the wood to be displayed unaltered. From 
the resemblance of the seed-vessel of the ma- 
hogany-tree to that of the Barbadoes ce- 
dar,. the name of cedar has been sometimes 
erroneously applied to it. There is-so far a 
correspondence in the nature of these trees 
that the mahogany, like the pine tribe, suc- 
ceeds best upon the coldest soils and in the 
most exposed situations. When it grows on 
moist soils and wari lands,i/, becomes coarse 
and spongy, and the timber is vot secure from 
the attacks of worms. ‘The first wention of this 
beantiful timber occurs in 1§97, when it was 
used to repair some of Sir Walter Raleigh’s ships 
at Trinidad. Yet the timber was not broucht to 
England until about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when a few planks brought over as ballast 
in a vessel from the West Indies, were given to 
Dr. Gibbons, and would have been used, but for 
their hardness, by his workmen in erecting a 
house in Covent Garden. Having been rejected 
by them, a piece was given toa cabinet maker, 
named Wollaston, with the request that he would 
make a candle-box of it. This being done, 
the candle-box proved so beautiful that it be- 
came an object of curiosity, and the despised 
mahogany came into great request, and was 
goon established as a valuable material for hduse- 
hold furniture.— Tomlinson. ‘The genuine maho- 
gany tree imay be seen in some Tenasserim 
rardens, where it appears to flourish.— Masow. 
‘The Mahogany grows as well in Bengal as 
in its native country, and though iaferior in 
fineness of grain to the best kinds, it is at 
least equal in quality to that of Jamaica. As 
an instance of the imperceptible manner in which 
useful plants are introduced into, and distribut- 
ed through a country, we may adduce the 
Mahogany, as Dr. Roxburgh in a paper present- 
ed to the Society of Arts in 1806, on the growth 
of ‘I'rees in the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 
mentions that two plants (and these were the 
first introduced into India) were sent by the 
Honourable the Court of Directors to the Botan- 
ic Garden in 1795, and by the end of 1804, 
above five hundred plants had been reared from 
these two. It succeeds so perfectly well in the 
East Indies, that the tree will, without doubt, in 
a few years, form a valuable acquisition to that 
country.—Soc. of Arts Trans. vol. xxiv. p. 154 
—The tree is now common in Northern as 
well as Southern India, yet so little is known of 
such subjects, that some seed was sent to India 
only a few years ago by the overland mail.— Royle’s 
Productive Resources of India. : 

(5077) MAIDEN HAIR, the common name 
of the Adiantum Oupillus Veneris,a fern found 
wild in many parts of Europe, on damp shaded 
rocks. It is the Adianton (ASfavrov) of the 
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Greeks, and has probably gained its trivial name 
from its having foriied a part of the oe gr 
used by the ladies for stiffening their hair. (Dio- 
scorides, |. iv. c. 138.) [AprantuM.]—Eng. Cyc. 
(5078) MAIN-PHUL, Vanguiera spinosa. 
The tree grows in Marwar: the dried fruit which 
is uscd, is considered stimulating ; and when given 
to cattle in the cold weather prevents their ‘suf- 
fering from the cold : not given to mankind ; three 
seers for one rupee,——Gen. Med. Top. p. 146. 

(5079) MAT RUBIYA, a dried fish brought 


from Delhi: considered good in impotency ; four 


tolas for one rupec.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 147. 
(5080) MAI-SUTR-ARABI, blood 


violently, and then killed, and the blood extract- 
ed ; is brought fron Bombay and Delhi ; suppos- 


ed to benefit in impotency : one tola costs three ru- 


pees. —-Gen. Med. Lop. p. 147. 

(5081) MAIZE. Inpran Corn, Zra-Mays. 
Mokka, Bene. 
Bled de Turquie, Fr. | Jagung Malay, JAv. 
Turkisch korn, Mays, | Trigo de Indias, Trigo de 

Gur. Turquia, Sp. 

Boota, Guz. Hinp. Faulkuer. 

‘The Zea mayz of botanists is at present 
well known and much cultivated in all the 
islands of the Asiatic Archipelago, taking among 
several corns the next rank to rice. The 
Malay name for this plant is jagung, which ap- 
pears to be a native word, but it is not traccable 
to any root. The same name is found for 
it in many of the other languages, and ex- 
tends to the Javanese. —Crawd, Dict. page 237. 
Maize (Zea Mays), is the common well-known 
Indian corn, forming one of the most important 
of the grain crops. and has a greater range of 
temperature than the other cereal grasses. It 
was found cultivated for food by the Indians of 
both North and South America, on the first «is- 
covery of that continent, and thence derived its 
popular name. Maize succeeds best in the hot- 
test and dampest parts of tropical climates. It 
may be reared as far as 40 degrees north and 
south latitude on the American continent ; while 
in Europe it can grow even to 50 degrees or 52 
degrees of latitude, some of the numerous varie- 
ties being hardy enough to ripen in the open 
air, in England and Ireland. It is now culti- 
vated in all vegions m the tropical and temperate 
zones, which aré colonized by {Muropeans. It is 
most largely grown, however, about the Repub- 
lics bordering on the northern shores of South 
America, California, the United States and Can- 
ada, the West India’ islands’ and Guiana, on the 
coasts of the Mediterratrean; aid partially in India, 
Africa, and Australia, We see the singular: fact 
in Mexico of land wh h, after perhaps thousands 
of years’ culture is so little exhausted, that with 


a very little labor bestowed ‘on-it, a bad maize | 


harvest will yield two hundred fold profit, whilst a 


IUSY which has 
congealed in the belly of a young camel; after 
being overfed, the young camelis driven about 


| GranoTurcoo Siciliano, It. 


of culture in the United 





good crop return 600 fold: This grain adapts 
‘tself to almost every variety’ ofvelimate, and 18 
found growing luxuriantly'in the low country of 
Mexico, and nearly equally: well’ on the most 
elevated and coldest regions of: the table-land ; 
in the rich valleys of the Cordilleras or the 
Andes, and on the sandy heights of those moun- 
tains wherever a rill of water can be brought to 
nourish its roots.’ In short, it ripens under the 
sun of America, in every part of both coutinents. 
Though wheat is characterised as the most nutri- 
tious food for man in all quarters of the world, 
vet the Indian corn crop of the United States. is 
not second in value to any product of the earth ; 
enltivated in the middle and Kastern States, 
nay, even in the rich cotton-growing districts. 
(ndian com is fast rising in importance, 
and will soon equal in vaiue that important 
commercial staple. This indigenous = grain 
yields to that nation an annual average 
of five hundred millions — of bushels, and 
hag, within the last five years, attracted 
much attention as a life-sustaining food, 
more particularly at the period of Ireland's severe 
suffering, in 1847, and the following vears. Na- 
tions, as well as statesmen and farmers, have 
found it an object worthy of their consideration 
and esteem. When due regard is paid to the 
selection of varieties, and cultivated in a proper 
soil, maize may be accounted a sure crop in al- 
most every portion of the habitable globe, be- 
tween the 44th degree of north latitude and a 
corresponding parallel south. Among the objects 
States, it takes prece- 
dence in. the scale of cereal crops, as it 1s best 
adapted to the soil and clinate, and furnishes the 
largest amount of nutritive food. Besides its 
production in the North American Republic, its 
extensive culture is limited to Mexico, the 
West Indies, most of the States of South America, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Lombardy, and South- 
ern and Central Europe generally. It is, however, 
also cultivated with success in Northern, South- 
ern, and Western Africa, India, China, Japan, 
Australia, and the Sandwich Islands, the groups 
of the Azores, Madcira, the Canaries, and numer- 
ous other Oceanic isles. Maize is not a favorite 
erain as bread-corn with the European nations, 
for although it abounds in mucilage, it is asserted 
to contain less gluten, and is not likely to be 
much used by those who can procure wheaten 
flour, or even rye bread. The large importations 
which were made by theEnglish Government dur- 
ing the prevalence of the potato disease, brought 
it into more general use among some classes, 
and the imports for home consumption are still 
extensive, having been as follows im | the last few 


,; 


years :— | 

- “1848. 1849, 
‘Indian corn, quarters, — 1,582,785 9,249,571 
~ ~=6meal, cwts. 983,880 102,181 
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«4850. —- 1Sb1. | first-calling off the coast for orders. The quanti- 
Indian corn, quarters, —*1,286,264 | ].810,425 | ties received in. 1854 ‘and: {852 from the Medite- 
» meal, ewts. - .. P49 oo. | ranean were as. follows: iy 7 
The trade in maize, or Indian corn, is totally a oe PRR. 1851. 
new since 1846. -The famine.in Ireland in that! Received from’ 4S rs. “qrs. 


yéar, and the potato rot in almost every auccessive “Galatz, ... se... 223,000 286,067 
year since, have now fully. established it. Like) — [braila, . 66 862,600 =. 211,779 


the gold discoveries, the potato rot may be re-} Galonica,.. ... .. 35,640 95,377 
garded as a providential means of effecting a) Qidessa, ... ... 219,179 74,066 
great change in the condition of society. ‘Those} Weypt, .. .. os. $9,960 86,260 


discoveries are not without their influence in the Italy, ... a 


: “8,250 162,544 
East, and, combined with the potato rot, they Constantinople, Malta, | ak a 


have rapidly increased the commerce between Trieste, and other. 

the East and West of Europe, while they are ports in the Medi- . 1 ee 

spreading broad paths between all Europe and terrancan, ...  ... 190,720 986,339 

the lands in the Southern Ocean. ‘The imports | are Ee 

of maize from all parts, in 1862, amounted 1.090.340 1.202.430 
’ 5) ) baad 


to 1,550,009 quarters, of which about 1,100,900) 

quarters arrived in vessels from the Mediterra- The varions quarters from whence England 
nean, calling at Queenstown or Falmouth for) derives supplies of this grain, are shown in the 
orders. ‘The balance consists of imports from, following table of the imports for the last three 
America, France, Portugal, and also of cargoes’ years, compiled from the most recent Parlia- 
addressed direct to a port of discharge, without! mentary returns. 


INDIAN CORN AND MEAL IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


AN A NTE LIE CAEN: | OR 







































1849. 1850. 1851. 





neem. ekg Fe: eens -o-ctne Aeneas —reagenntpry eememahemenemacetn err e eRT Pept NIRS nbn AR DAES ASE TREES eee 




















PLACES. aaa aaa | 

Corn. Meal. | Corn. | Meal. | Corn. | Meal. 
qrs. cwts. |* qrs. ewts. qrs. cwts. | 

Russian Ports in Black Sea, ... weet |= 25,519 19,72) 98,176 

Denmark, ... sae site oe 1,300 250 5 

tlanover, bee ee Sad . 1,3-4+4 : 

Belgium, .. bas aoe ses 67 : 

France, ... sie aes ars eh. 35,15 510} 102,978 26) 164,128) 29 

Portugal Proper, —... bes se 61,446 67,518 53} 21,922) 

Azores and Madeira, —... aie ef 17,214 ‘| 1,794 6 4.336 dt 

Spain and Bahama Islands, ... nee 26,856 45} 19,982 48) 34,771 a 

Sardinian Territories, ... eae ie 18,557 25 2 1,302 1 

Tuscany, ae ae ae bas 11,481 95) 15,612 94) 34,760 

Papal Territories, sat sie ae 8,927 1,876 75,588 

Naples and Sicily, ... ai sie 18 10,066 101,489 

Austrian Territories, ... See ,.-| 90,540 45,748 73,966 

Malta and Gozo, _... es es 18,198 4,969 11,002 

fonian Islands, ... oes a ae 5,390 7 32+ 5,967) 

Greece, a ee ee 57,520 8,712 3,252 







eypt, oe. pe _ Sais we 12,767 71,808 127,692 
Turkish dominions, including Wallachia, 

Moldavia, and Syria, - a 563,799 | 348,456 748,180 
Morocco, iis oak sds — 760 | 
West Coast of Africa, =... ww 889 2329 i 
B. N. A. Colonies, ~... wef (1,645) 1644-1530 4,377, 7] 
U.S. of America, ... ae woe (1, 170,154)100,859) 538,155) 11,253) 295,978) 9,522 
Brazil, ... 0 cee eee wwf 258) 468 25, 
Other places, a a: | tees 1,756 





emmmesee @umemmmnmee were mes , ne caemmmamd tilimmemmmmmamnmnesnens Rethameseeamelensinemmenmememaans Cn 


___'2,295,459]101,689/1,277,070] 11,482/1,807,686) 9,56) 
(Parliamentary Paper, No. 14, Sess. 1852.) os AG went 
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The. many excellent properties.of Indian corn, 
as a wholesome nutritious. food, and the. -riely 
fodder obtained from the stalk.and leaf for the: 
nourishment of cattle, invite more earnest atten- 
tion from the farmer aud planter in the Colonies 
to its better and extended cultivation. Though 
the average quantity of grain from each acre in 
the United States is not more than thirty or for- 
ty bushels, yet it is known that with due care and 
labor 100 to 139 bushels may be obtained. In 
feeding cattle little difference is discoverable be- 
tween the effects of Indian corn meal and oil cake 
meal , the preference rather preponderates in fa- 
vor of the latter. Corn cobs, ground with the 
grain, have advocates, but this food is not re- 
lished, and swine decline it. Indian corn con- 
tains about the same proportion of starch as 
oats (sixty per cent.), but is more fattening, as 
it contains about nine or ten per cent, of 
oily or fatty ingredients ‘The following analy- 
sis of maize is given by Dr. Samuel David, of 
Massachusetts :— 


FLESH FORMING PRINCIPLES. 


Gluten, albumen, and casein,......... eeusagy Le OU 


FAT FORMING PRINCIPLES. 


Gum, sugar, starch, woody fibre, oil, &e... 77°09 
Water ciunactoniesietieeemicime: 00 
Salts, ..-... Yorurre Seek eee eee eee eee 131 

100° 


Professor Johnston supplies a table, which, he 
says, exhibits the best approximate view we are 
yet able to give of the average proportion of 
starch and gluten contained in 100 lbs. of our 
common grain crops as they are met with in the 


market. From this table I extract the follow- 
ing :-—— 

| | Starch, gum, &c.. Gluten, albumen, &c. 
Wheat flour,...... 55 ths. 10 to 15 Ibs. 
Oats, .co.sccecees 65, 18 Ibs. 
Indian corn, «-.. 10 4, 12 ,, 
Beans, ..0.-- veces 40 ,, 28 ” 

Peas, ..e...00% 50 ,; 24, 
Potatoes, ....6. + Me 35 Qh yy 


The Professor remarks that the proportion of 
oil is, in 100 lbs. of 


Wheat flour, a Let we 2 to 4 
Oats, «++ sees me : 5, 8 
Indian corn, ne see 1D. gu Me 
Beans and peas, =a eee 21,, 3 
Potatoes,... Be “ws on, 


Of the whole family of cefeala, Zea Mays is 
unquestionably the most valuable for cultivation 
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in the United States. When the time shall 
come that population preases closely on the 


highest capabilities of American soil, this plant, 


which is a native of the New World, will be 
found greatly to excel all others in the quantity 
of bread, meat, milk, and butter which it will 
yield from an acre of land. With proper culture, 
it has no equal for the production of hay, in all 
cases where it is desirable to grow a large crop 
ona small surface. Although there has been 
much written on the Eastern origin of this 
grain, it did not grow in that part of Asia water- 
ed by the Indus, at the time of Alexander the 
(treat’s expedition, as it is not among the pro- 
ductions of the country mentioned by Nearchus, 
the commander of the fleet ; neither is it noticed 
by Arian, Diodorus, Columella, nor any othcr 
ancient author; and even as late as 1491, the year 
before Colunbus discovered America, Joan di 
Cuba, in his “ Ortus Sanitatis,” makes no mention 
of it. It has never been found in any ancient tumu- 
lus, sarcophagus, or pyrainid ; nor has it ever been 
represented in any ancient painting, sculpture, 
or work of art, except in America. But in that 
country, according to Garcilaso de la Vega. one 
of the ancient Peruvian historians, the palace gar- 
dens of the Incas, in Peru, were ornamented with 
maize, in gold and silver, with all the grains, 
spikes, stalks, and leaves ; and in one instance, In 
the “ garden of gold and. silver,” there was an 
entire cornfield, of considerable size, representing 
the maize in its exact. and natural shape ; a proof 
no less of the wealth of the Incas, than their ven- 
eration for this important grain. In further 
proof of the American origin, it may be stated 
that this plant is still found growing, in .a wild 
state, from the Rocky mountains in North 
America, to the humid forests of Paraguay, 
where, instead of having each grain naked, as 18 
always the case after long cultivation, It is coin- 
pletely covered with glumes or husks. It is, 
furthermore, a well authenticated fact, that maize 
was found in a state of cultivation by the 
aborigines, in the island of Cuba, on its discovery 
by Columbus, as well as in most other places in 
America, first explored by Americans. 


Culture in the Teast Indies.—The growers on 
the hills of Nepaul réckon three kiuds of maize : 
a white grained species, which is generally grown 
on the hills sides; a yellow grained one, grown 
in the low and hot valleys; and a smaller one, 
called ‘ Bhoteah,” or “ Murilli Makii,” which 1s 
considered the sweetest of the three, but from 
being less productive is not generally grown on 
good lands. Maize thrives best on a silice- 
ous, well-drained, rich soil. A correspondent 
in Simmonds’ “ Colonial Magazine,” vol. 
ii. p. 309, says the finest Indian corn he ever 
saw was inthe Hamatlayas of the Sikkim range, 
where.the soil consists of a substratum of decom- 
posed rica fromm the under or rocky stratum, 
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with a superstratum of from three to six inches of 
decayed vegetable matter, from leaves, &c., of 
the ancient forests. Throughout Hindostan, June 
is the usual time for sowing. In Behar, about 
two seers are usually sown upon a begyah; in 
Nepaul, twenty-four seers upon an English acre ; 
in the vicinity of Poonah, one and a-half seer per 
beezah. Before the seed is sown the land is 
usually ploughed two or three times, and no fur- 
ther attention given to the crop than two hoe- 
inge. In Nepaul, whete it is the — princi- 
pal crop cultivated, the seed is sown, after 
one delving and pulverisation of the soil, in 
the latter end of May and early part of 
June, the sceds being laid at intervals of seven 
or eight inches in the drills, and the drills an 
equal space apart. The drills are not raised as 
for turnip sowing, but consist merely of rows of 
the plant ona level surface. The seed is dis- 
tributed in this manner with the view of facilitat- 
ing the weeding of the crop, not for the purpose 
of earthing up the roots, which seems unneces- 
sary. The Indian corn sowing resembles that of 
the gohya (or upland) rice, in the carful manner 
in which it is performed ; the sower depositing 
each grain in its place, having first dibbled a 
hole for it five or six inches deep, with a small 
hand hoe, with which he also covers up the grain. 
The after-culture of this crop is performed with 
great care in the valleys, but much neglected in 
the hills especially on new aud strong lands. In 
the former it undergoes repeated weeding during 
the first month of its growth, the earth being 
lossened round the roots, at each weeding, with 
the hand hoe. After the first loosening of the 
soil, which is performed as soon as the. plants 
are fairly above ground, a top dressing of ashes 
or other manure is given. By this mode the 
crop gets the immediate benefit of the manure, 
which otherwise, from the extraordinary rapidity 
of its growth, could not be obtained by it. In 
three months from the time of sowing, the seed 


is ripe. Thecrop is harvested by cutting off 
the heads. In Nepaul these are either heaped 


on a rude scaffolding, near the cultivator’s house, 
or, more commonly, they are suspended from the 
branches of the trees close by, where, exposed to 
wind and weather, the hard and tough sheath of 
the seed cones preserves the grain for many 
months uninjured. Cattle are voraciously fond 
of the leaves and stems, which are very sweet, 
and even the dry straw, which Dr. Buchanan 
surmises may be the reason why it is not more 
generally cultivated by the natives, as the diffi- 
culty would. be great to preserve the crop. So 
slow is the progress of changes in the regions of 





India, that,gear Kaliyachak, though the people 
give all other straw to their cattle, yet they burn 


that of maize as unfit for fodder. In Nepaul the 
stalks, with the leaves attached, often twelve feet 
long, cut by. the siekle, are used as fodder for 
elephants, bedding for cattle, and as fuel.” The 


the hands and feet, do not seem.to be 
in India.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 145, 
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maize crop within the hills of Nepaul suffers 
much from the inroads.of bears, which are very 
numerous in these regions, and extremely partial 
to this grain. The average return ‘from this crop 
is seldom below fifty seers, ranging frequently 
far above it, [Transactions of “ Agri.-Hort. So- 
ciety, of Catcutta,” vul. iv. p. 125.) Maize is 
increasing in cultivation in Java, and some of the 
astern islands. It is found to have the advan- 
tage there over mountain rice, of beitig more 
fruitful and hardy, and does not suffer from cold 
until the mean temperature falls to 45 deg. of 
Fahrenheit, and no heat is injurious to it. Seve- 
ral varieties of it are known, but for all practical 
purposes these resolve themselves into two kinds : 
one, a small grain, requiring five months to 
ripen, anda larger one, which takes seven to 
mature. In some provinces of Java it yields a 
return of 400 or 500 fold. Mr. Crawfurd 
found, from repeated trials, that in the soil of 
Mataram, in Java, an acre of land, whieh afford- 
ed a double crop, produced of the smaller grain 
848% Ibs. annually.—Simmonds, page 283. 


(5082) MAJOOM. 


Majoom, Duk. Guz. 


Madjoon, Turk. 
Ifinp. Sans. ‘Tam. 


An intoxicating electuary formed of ganjah 
leaves (Canabiz sativa), milk, ghee (clarified but- 
ter), poppy seed, flowers of the thornapple (V’era., 
Datura), the powder of the nux vomica, and su- 
gar, sometimes also cloves; nutmegs; mace ; 
saffron and sugar candy. It is used by the Ma- 
homedans aud Hindus, particularly the more 
dissolute, who take it to intoxicate, and ease 
pain.— Faulkuer. 


(5083) MAKLEUA. A berry called Makleua 
vrows on a large forest tree at Bankok, which is 
used most extensively by the Siamese as a veget- 
able black dye. It is merely bruised in water, 
when a fermentation takes place, and the article 
to be dyed is steeped in the liquid and then 
spread out in the sun to dry. The berry, when 
fresh, is of a fine green color, but after being ga- 
thered for two or three days ity becomes quite 
black and shrivelled like pepper. It must be 
used fresh, and whilst its mixture with water 
produces fermentation.—Sce Drosryros. 


(5084) MAKO. 
Pulidun : Gurkbi, Hip. 


Solanum nigrum ; and solanum rubrum. The 
dried black and red berries are indiscriminately 
sold as medicine : are also eaten fresh by the poor : 
the leaves are given in flatulency, and are eaten 
as a vegetable in dropsical swelling of the hands 
and feet: are also pounded with ginger to rub 


poisonous 
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Madras Custom Tlouse Abstract Stute- 
| ment for Seven Years, ofthe Port |. 
of Madras. 





Number : of Vessels, in- f inwards... aT 4 
eluding Dhonies ........ VOutwards. ... 1,005; 
Total...... 9,119 

Tonnage of Vessels in gInwards...... 2, 3851 
cluding Dhonics eee $ Outwards.... 2/49$59 













Total . 


Foal 


1,02,22,945 














1,08,12,625;1,21,96.753}1 ,65,25,861/1,61,64,6 









Value of Imports, ipelasne ede §4,76,558] 84,835,332 
| lo. . 

































Value of Exports 0. 1,18,97,006] 94,92,07( 1,05,04,055}1.27 46,249 f ,26,37,612)1 93 ,48,36- 1,4-4,62,936f1,27,60,080 
ies 2,03, 7356411,79,75,402|2,07,27,000 [2,30,58,874 2 48,34,36513,48,04,226 amg 373 
; et Cenennniens (ee eae eS ne Ee ee Fe aed enn ane 
Custom’ ducs, Imports .. ......0. ceeeesee + 4,04,6261 895,924 3,86,677| 4,01.645] 3,40,6 3.92.4 4,31,118  5,09,862 
EXpOrts . sos.ee cee ceecee teres 89,178) 1,04,842) 1 92,031] 1,20,67- r 1,78,9561 1,15,289 1,58,616 

Total ..... 4,93,804! 4,80,766] 5,08,705  5,22,321 

Port ducs collected ........--. 36,268 32,628 4),114 32,859 

7 
Sh patter ete ae ene eee eee 
Sea Custom House. } 
Madras, 6th December 1856. Colleccor, Sea Customs. 


lant autem Indi folium Yamalapatra quam vo- 
cem Greci et Latini imitantes corrupte Mala- 
buthrum nuncuparunt.” These are brought from 
the interior of almost inaccessible forests, and 
necessarily stripped from the branches for the 
facility of carriage; hence most probably origi- 
nated the fables with which their carly accounts 
are accompanied. Ang. Cye. 

(5089) MALACCA CANES. The late Dr. 
Gritlith believed these Canes to be produced from 
the Culamus Scipionum, the Heotan of Cochin- 
China. ‘hey do not occur about Malacca, but 
are iinported from Siak, on the opposite Coast 
of Sumatra. Some of them are simply mottled 
or clonded, others of a brown colour, in conse- 
quence, it is said, of their having been smoked. 
The most slender specimens, with the longest 
internodes, arc the most valued.— Seeman. 

(5090) MALACHITE. The mines of Siberia, 
at Nichne Tavilsk have afforded great quantities 
of this ore. A mass partly disclosed measured 
at top 9 feet by 18 fect; and_ the portion un- 
covered contained at least half a million pounds 
of pure malachite. Other noted localities are 
Chessy in France, Sandlodge in Shetland, 
Schwartz in the Tyrol, Cornwall, Australia, and 
the island of Cuba. This mineral receives a 
high polish, and is used for inlaid work, and also 
ear-rings, snuff-boxes, and various — ornamental 
articles. It is not much prized in jewellery. 
Very large masses are occasionally obtained in 
Russia, which are worked into slabs for tables, 
mantel pieces, and vases, which are of exquisite 
beauty, owing to the delicate shadings. and radi- 
ations of colour. ‘In the Great Exhibition of 
1851 there were‘maguificent specimens of ithis 
material’ in the shape: of doers ~ and vases sent 
thither ‘by the Emperor-of : Russia... At Versail- 
les there is a‘toom furnished. entirely with tables, 






















(5086) MALABAR CREEPER. —IPpomMEa 
TUBEROSA. 

(5087) MALABAR NIGHT-SHADE.— 
BasELLaA RuBRA. 

(5088) MALABATHRUM, a name which 
occurs frequently among the writings of the an- 
cients, and which was applied to a leaf imported 
from India, whence it was likewise called pbaroy 
‘ryducdv, and also simply Folium. It was employ- 
ed by them both as a medicine and as a perfunne. 
From it there was prepared both an oil anda 
wine by maceration of the leaves in these mens- 
trua. Many fabulous statements accompany the 
earliest accounts, as that of Dioscorides, by 
whom it is stated that by some they are thought 
to be the leaves of the Indian Nand ; that they 
are moreover found floating on Indian marshes, 
and that they grow without roots (lib i., c. 11), 
and that (lib. it c. 10) it 1s by fecding on them 
that the animal affording the Onychia or Un- 
cuis Odoratus of the ancients, becomes aromatic. 
In the works of the Arabs Saduj is viveras the 
synonyme of Malabathrum ; and Saduj, both im 
Persian works and in India, is applied to Te}- 
Pat, or the leaf of the ‘Te, which is a species 
of Cinnamommn, C. albiflorum, crowing in the 
dense forests of the valleys of the Himalaya, 
which extend from Rungpore to the Deyra Doon 
‘1 30° N. lat. Dr. Hamilton found the same 
name applied to a very nearly allied species, the 
Q. Tamala. Both species must probably yield 
the leaves which were so highly esteemed in an- 
cient times, and are still as extensively employed 
‘n enstern countries, and may be found in’ every 
Indian bazaar under the names of Tej, or Tej-Pat, 
or by the Arabic name of Saduj-Hindee. They are 
analogous in all respects to bay-leaves produced 
by the Laurus nobilis, and aré in fact the bay- 
leaves of India. The name Malabathrum no 
doubt is derived from ‘Tamala-putra, or Tamala- | chaire, &c., wrought in malachite, and the same 
leaf, as was first indicated by Grareies: “ Appel- !are to be found in other European palaces. At 
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Nichne Tagilsk, a block of malachite was ob- | uses to the above, is another specys of the same 
tained weighing 40 tons. Malachite is some-/ genus, of which we find the following notice in 
times passed off in jewellery as turquoise, though | the * Journal of the A gri-Hortic. Society,’ vi. 
easily distinguished by its shade of colour and | p. 185. Specimens of the fibre of Bauhinia Scan- 
rauch inferior hardness. It is a valuable ore when | devs, and cloth made therefrom, were sent to Ma- 
abundant, but it is seldom melted alone, because | jor Jenkins by Major Haumay, who mentions that 
the metal is liable to escape witlr the liberated | the fibre is used by the Nazas. The plant, Major 
volatile inyredient, carbonic acid.—Eugl, Cyc. | Jenkins adds, is not uncommon about Gowhatti. 
134. It was recognized by Dr.“alconer, from a few 
(5091) MALDY. A fabric made at Maldah of ; leaves forwarded hy Major Jenkins, to belong to 

a mixture of silk and cotton, very durable and | Bauhinia scandens, a common species in Sithet. 
which washes well. It is exported through Sik- ! Captain Thomson having tested this fibre, re- 
kim to the North West provinces and Tibet.— | ports on it to the following effect: ‘The line 
Hooker, Vol. Il p. 251. made from the fibre sent by Major Jenkins, sus- 
(3092) MALJHUN, or MALOO CLIMBER, | tained for forty-five minutes, 168 1b., having 
BAUVHLNIA RAOEMOSA (LEGUMINOS#). Along | stretched six inches only in three feet, and there- 
the forests of the Sewaliks and the hot valleys | fore ts about the same streneth with our best 
of the Himalayas, from the doons of the North- | Sa Hemp. But, whether from the mode of 
West to the vallev of Assam, may be scena magni- } preparation or the nature of the material, is so 
ficent climber, called Afaljhun or Maloo, with a! harsh and stubborn, and the fibres stick so close 
two-lobed leaf. Of this, Dr. Royle observed, | together, that the heckles tear it to pieces, and 
in his ‘ Himalayan Botany,’ p. U84, that Bawhinea injure its strength.” Dr. Buchanan, in his ‘ Sur- 
racemosa hangs in elegant festoons from the tops | vey,’ mentions both these species as used for 
of lofty trees, which one is at a loss to conceive | uany of the same purposes.—-Loyle Fl. p. 295. 

| 








how, from the distance of its root from the stems, ae | 
ene ; 509: ALKUNGUNE STAFE 
it could ever have ascended; but occasionally a ae 5 7 M ea GUNEE, oe yim 
half-killed tree displays the mode of its pro- ws wae Val - ne PANICULATA. Oleunt 
er, cae i . ° OPvulbl — Vi; y ty & 
gress, and indicates the destruction it must have | * eS een agers 
created inthe forest. With the bark of tlis 
plant, which, when stripped off, is of a red- 
dish-brown colour, the natives of these mountams An empyreumatie oil obtained by the destruc- 
make ropes. It was one of those to Which Dr. | tive distillation of the seeds of this Celustrus, 
Roxburgh turned his attention, and which has ! either alone or in combination with other meredi- 
been frequently noticed by travellers tn the Tli- | guts. It was much used in the treatment of 
malayas. Capt. Huddleston states that the stems Beri-bert, Maleolmson’s Essay p. 312.—J0 E. 
are usually cut in July and August; the outer | yy R, 7 
bark being stripped off, is thrown away, and the ee qe any : 
eda Wapiti ey a (5094) MADLMSLEY. A very rich luscious 
Inner 1s used for ropes, as wanted, by bemy Ss iat : 
ie “| snecies of Maderia wine, made from the grapes 
| BPA} 
previously soaked in water, and twisted when ; oe 
: : eae v1 | grown on rocky grounds exposed to the full in- 
wet. It is also said to be boiled and beaten with A icncarthe Git rive, wicdallowedk docrennd 
‘ a F . wenee hes s Ye . ‘ QQ " ry 
mallets, which renders it soft and pliable for ae he ae al ae ee rine, —MeCul ; ee 
° . e ° 1? , > ; aU ri 2 ce i) HLLOC is 
being twisted into ropes and strings for clarpaes. yt P sa 
Though the fibre makes very strong ropes, it ts 
not over-durable, and rots if kept constantly in 
water. Though not collected for sale, it is very 


Valuluvy yennat, Tas. | Malkungunee ka tael Hip. 
Bavungie noona, ‘TEL. Vaylarie tylum, Tame 











Banlkner. 
(5095) MALONI BAPCAT, seed of a small 
plant found about Ajmeer ; tasteless ; has a fine 


abundant all along the foot of the mountains. scent : is.of a warm nature, a dram 1s given it 
Major Swetenham, formerly of the Bengal En- | medicine used externally with other medicines to 
gineers, on the LIth of November, 1840, des- | cure the itch.—Med. Top. of Ajilter, p. 127. 
patched to the late Mr. ‘Thomason some of the | (5096) MALOPE GRANDIFLORA, a mal- 
fibres of the Maloo creeper, aud a specimen of | vsceous plant growing in India, which yields 
a rope made from it, which he obtained from the | = = i 


i 
: He fibres. 
valley of the Jumna River within the hills. | ene i 2 The 
We describes it as making strong coarse ropes, (5097) MALOPE. Maivacem. These are 


which he had found to answer well for suspen- ) YO'Y beautiful annual plants, and srowl readily 
sion bridges, though he was unable to say how from seed at the commencement of the rains the 
long they would bear exposure to moisture, for colour of flowers purple, and violet, the plant 
“ thev had ‘been in use only for two or three | STOWS (o the height of seven or eiht feet and is 
vears, and ireit-sttspension bridges substituted,’ | better adapted for a shrubbery than the flower 
Specimens of the fibre, and rope made from it, garden.— Riddell. _ 7 
were sent:-to the Exhibition of 1851, from Bha-| (5098) MALLOW, Kuttmer. Khungee. 
gulpore, and called Patwa or Mawal fibre. Malva. Root of Malva sylvestris’ or Mauritiana. 
Bauhinia scandens.—Similar in properties and! In making the Compound «decoction of Mallow, 
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MALVA MAURITIANA. 
the dried capsules of the okra, Hibiscus escu- 
lentus, may be substituted.— Beng. Phar. p. 297. 
(5099) MALLOW WORTS. Matvacera. 


_ A family of plants, extremely numerous in spe- 


cies many of which are employed in different 
countries as sources of commercial products, the 
genera Mulva ; Hibiscus : Sida; Althoea ; La- 
vatera; Urena and Gossypium, yielding tenace- 
ous fibre suited for cordaze and other purposes. 


(5100) MALPIGHTIA COCCIFERA. Mat- 
PIGHIACE. A small stunted shrub, with leaves 
resembling the box ; common in gardens. 

(5101) MALPIGHIA HETERANTHERA. 
A handsome shrub of the genus malpighia, with 
Ieaves like the holly, and nearly related to the 
Barbadoes cherry, is occasionally cultivated in 
European gardens. 


(5102) MALPHIGIA PUNICIFOLTA. Bar- 
BADOES CHERRY. An ornamental shrub intro- 
duced fiom the West Indies. Hort. Garden, 25. 
(5103) MALTY. 

Mout, Dur. 

Mal, Bledgerme, Fx. 

Maly, Grn. Cebada retonada o en- 

Malto, Ir. tallecida, Sr. 

The term malt is employed to designate grain, 
which, being steeped in water, is made to ger- 
minate to a certain extent, after which the pro- 
cess is checked by the application of heat. ‘This 
evolves the saccharine principle of the grain, 
which is the essence of ialt. Rice, and almost 
every species of grain, has been used in malting , 
but in Hurope, and especially in Mugland, malt 
is almost entirely prepared from barley. It is 
the principal ingredient in the manufacture of 
beer, and is little used excent in brewing and 
the distillation of spirits. —McCulloch. Kaulkner. 

(5104) MALTHA, Sea Wax. A solid, whit- 
ish, inflammable, vegetable substance, not un- 
like tallow, and may be impressed with the nail. 
Tt swells when heated, and on cooling assumes 
the consistence of white cerate. It affords a 
better light than petrolewm, and ciits.a less dis- 

agreeable sinell. It is found on the surface of 
the Baikal lake in Siberia, at the foot of the 
mountains of Bucktiari in Persia, and other 
places. | 

(5105) MALVA CU NEIFOLIA. ‘This is 
an anuual found growing in single plants 
here and there ail over the Burmese country, but 
chiefly in the jungle. It affords a strong yel- 
lowish white fibre, but from the scattered way 
in which it grows in a wild state, it would be 
difficult to collect it iu any quantity.— We Ge/- 
lund. 

(5106) MALVA MAURITIANA. 

| Kungee ke pat, Lat. | 

The sceds of this are brought from Hydrabad. 


Maltum, Lar. 
Solod, Rus. 


MATLVACE.E. 
It is.cultivated in most parts ‘of this ‘country, 
may be used 
(5107) MALVA MINIATA, "This is an ex- 
tensive genus of plants of easy culture “and every 
variety of colour, easily. propagated hy seed, 
cuttings, or divjding the suckers. —Riddell. — 


(5108) MALVA ROTUNDIFOLIA, .L. is 
likewise cultivated in India. V. Roxb. vol. it. 
p. 181.—O' Shanghnessy, paye 2\ 4. Gs 

(5109) MALVA SYLVESTRIS. Marsn- 
MALLOW. , 7 
Khabazee and Anjil, Anas. | Khitmie, Pers. 7 

The seed, towdric.— O’ Shaughnessy, p. ala. 


(5110) MALVA TILLEFOLIA is a straggling 
annual during the rains and is found widely dis- 
persed in Burmah. The fibre of this plant re- 
sembles jute.—Me Clelland. 


(5111) MALVACE.E. As many plants have 
flowers and seed-vessels which closely resemble 
the Mallow, they have been united by botanists 
into a natural family of plants, which they have 
called Malvacee, or Mallow-worts. Some ‘other 
families, such ag the Zidiace@ or Linden Tribe - 
elsewhere described, and the Stereuliacee and 
Byttneriacee, also noticed, having also a con- 
siderable resemblance to each other and to 
the Mulvacee, have been further grouped 
into a Jarger class which has been called 
Malavales. ‘These groupings are interesting, 
inasmuch as they bring together, though m 
these different families, a number of plants which 
resemble each other in properties; for the 
ereater number of the species not only 
abound in imucilage, but their barks in fi- 
bres which are manufactured into cordage. 
Of these, numerous instances are mentionecl 
in these pages, but still more will probably 
remain to be enumerated and reported © on 
by subsequent observers ; and, therefore, colo- 
nists in tropical countries may search among 
these for fibre-vielding plants with considerable 
certainty of finding many possessed of very valu- 
able properties. The family of Malvaceae or 
Mallow-worts is extremely numerous in species, 
which abound chictly in tropical parts of the world 
in the form of trees and shrubs, though species, 
as the Mallow and Marsh Mallow, do extend to 
temperate climates. ‘The known fibre-yielding 
plauts belony to the genera Malou, Hibiscus, 
Sida, Althea, Lavelera, Urena, &c.; besides 
Gossypium, the genus yielding Cotton. Of these 
many are employed in different countries for 
yielding fibre for cordage and for other purposes. 
Royle Kib. Pl. p 254. Urena lobata aud U, stinuata, 
two weede also belonging to. the family Malvacw 
the one called dun-ockra and the other Aunga, are 
common in most parts of India, also abound in 
strong fibre and’a tolerable fine substitute for 
Flax, ie 4 rai 
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If the common Mallow (Malva syluestris, &c.,) of 
Europe, or the Marsh-mallow ( dlthea officinalis), 
are examined, it will be found that they abound 
in fibre ; others of these genera are valued for 
their fibres in different countries. as Af«lra 
crispa is said by Cavannilles to have its fibre 
separated in Syria, and lthea cannabina, is 
sometimes so employed in the South of Europe ; 
so Lavatera arborea, or ‘Tree Mallow, will be 
found to abound in fibre.—Royle, Fé. Plants. 
The Malvacee, or Mallow-worts, are a large 
natural order of Exogenous Plants, the dis- 
tinguishing marks of which are polypetalous tlow- 
ers, monadelphous stamens, unilocular anthers, 
and a valvate calyx. ‘They also have alternate 
leaves, the hairiness of which, if present, is usually 
stellate ; and conspicuous stipules. A large pro- 
portion of the order consists of herbaceous or an- 
nual plants, inhabiting all the milder parts of the 
world, but much the most plentiful in hot coun- 
tries, where alone a comparatively simall number 
of species become trees. In many cases they are 
remarkable for the large size and beantilul co- 
Jours of their flawers, which are however fugitive, 
expanding fora single day only ; but the great 
number of them and the regularity of their suc- 
cession during the flowering season inake this of 
little importance. Among the very bimierots 
species several are of essential service to man. 
As emollients they are well known in medical 
practice, the Marsh-Mallow (4dlhea officinalis) 
being one of the most useful among this kind 
of remedial substances, and a large proportion of 
the whole order being capable of supplying its 
place. The hairy covering of the seeds of the 
various species of Gossypium forms the raw 
cotton so important to manufacturers. AZa/va 
tricuspidata is used by the negroes in the 
West Indies as a substitute for soap. The 
seeds of Hibiscus abalmoschus are warm and 
musky, and are employed in perfumery as a 
substitute for musk; those of Z/. esculentus 
form the ochra, so much used in hot coun- 
tries as a mucilaginous ingredicnt im soups. 
A few species are acid, especially H. sabdariffa. 
Finally the tenacious fibres procured from the 
inner bark of many kinds of Malvaceous. Plants 
form a good description of cordage. Jl. eda- 
tus and #H, tiliacea, and several kinds of 
Sida, are _ principally used for this purpose. 
The order is related to Sterculiacee and Dyttueri- 
acee. ‘There are 37 generaand 1000 species. 
The only modern systematical account of the 
genera and species of the order is to be found in 
the first yolume of De Candolle’s ‘ Prodromus ;’ 
but the'genera have been since constructed upon 
principles so much more precise, ‘and the number 


of species has, been so very considerably increas-, 


ed, that this enumeration is of little use at pre- 
sent. There is a good account of Indian spe- 
cies in Wight and Arnott’s ‘Prodromus Flore 
Peninsule - Indiss Orientalis ; of Brazilian 
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species in Auguste de St. Hilaire’s ‘Flora, Bras 
zilie Meridionalis ; and of Mexican kinds many 
are described in the various volumes, of the ‘ Lin- 
nea.’ A few African species are also to be found 
in Guillemin and Perrottet’s ‘ Flora Senegainbie,’ 
vol.i—-Hng. Cye. 5 
(5112) MAMEERA MAMEERAN,are of two 
different kinds inthe Lahove bazaar, the one 
from Cashmere, the other from China, called 
Khutai (Seythea). The latter is officinal all 
over the Kast, being much used by the Hakims, 
who deem this root to be a specific in ophthal- 
mies; but, they sav, that the genuine drug 1s 
seldom to be met with, and this I believe, as 
it has many substitutes. (Chelidomium majus 
and Glaucum.) Dr. Royle affirms Ranunculus 
ficaia or fiearia to be the plant from which the 
Cashmerean mameera is produced. Both, sorts 
are used, in general externally, and in com- 
position with other dugs, are applied to the eyes 
as a dry collvrium.-—//onigherger, p. 304. 
(5113) MAMMALIA, MAMMALS, a term 
employed by Linneus to designate those animals 
whieh suckle their young, and which secms pre- 
ferrible to the term Mammiferes generally used 
by the French. zoologists. Mammals are verte- 
brated animals whose blood is red and warm, 
and whose system of circulation is double ; whose 
fetus, in moat. specics, is nourished in utero by 
means of a placenta; whose young, when born 
at the proper period, give signs of life at 
their birth, and are in a state of nature, 
afterwards fed with milk secreted by the mamme 
of the mother till they are old enough to 
procure their food, or ta have it supplied from 
other sources. Juinnaus, who makes the Aam- 
malia the first class of the Animal Kingdom, 
gives the following definition :—Heart with two 
auricles and. two ventricles; blood warm, red ; 
lungs respiring reciprocally ; Jaws incumbent, 
covered : armed with teeth in) most; penis in- 
trans, viviparas, lactiferas ; senses —tongue, nos- 
trils, eves, ears, papillae (touch) ; covering —hairs, 
&e. ; support (fulera)—four feet, except in those 
which are entirely aquatic, in which the posterior 
fect are bound together (compedes) into the fin of 
the tail; a tail in most. This class Linnaous 
divides into orders, principally resting on the 
bases of dentition. His name for the incisor 
teeth is Primores; for the canine or cuspidate- 
teeth, Janiarii: and for the back or erinding 
teeth, Molares. ‘The orders, which are six in 
number, are comprised in three sections, depend- 
ing onthe nature of the extremities ;—1], 
The Unguiculata, containing the orders Bruta, 
Glires, Primates, and Fer@. 2, The Ungulaéa, 
comprising the Rel/ue and P. ecora. -8, ‘The 
Mutica, consisting of the order Ccte (Whales) 


only. 1. The Primates consist of the genera 
Homo, Simia, Lemur, 






aud Veapertilign. 2. The 
Bruta comprises the genera Elephas, Trichechus, 
Brachypus, Myrmecophuga, Manis, and Dasypus. 
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$, Under the Fere@ are arranged the genera 
Phoca, Ounis, Felis, Viverra, Mustela, Urans, 
Didelphis, Talpa, Sorex, and Arinaceus. 4. The 
Glires embrace the venera [ystrix, Lepus, Cas- 
tor, Afus, Sciurus, and Noetidio, 5. The Pe- 
cora comprehend the genera Camelus, Moschus, 
Cervus, Capra, Oris, nnd Bos. 6. To the Bellne 
belong the genera Eqaus, Hippopotamus, Sus, 
and Rhinoceros. 7. Underthe order Cete are 
arranged the genera Monordon, Balena, Physeter, 
and Delphinus. The following ‘Table exhibits 


the geographical distribution of the species of 


Mammalia contained in the collection of the 
British Museum, one of the most extensive col- 
lections in the world :— 
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Mammalogy is the science which has for its ob- 
ject the study and classification of animals with 
mammie, or beasts, that is to say, Man, and 
Quadrupeds properly so called, including the 
Quadrumanous Aniinals and Whales. The ob- 
jects of this science are numerically much less 
than those which constitute the other classes of 
animated beings ; their bulk, as compared with 
that of the others, is generally speaking of 
ereater volame, and: their strueture is more 








readily laid open by the knife of the zootomnst ; 
whilst, with the exception of those passages by 
which nature gradually passes from one form to 
another, their differences are more strongly mark- 
ed. The habits too are better known, and = con- 
sequently they afford materials for classification 
capable of a comparatively certain arrangement. 
‘To a certain extent the knowledge of Adam- 
malin and their nominal distinctions, as regards 
their habits and economic uses, must have been 
of the earliest date. The Holy Seriptures 
abound with passages to confirm this statement, 
if indeed it needed confirmation. Ancient mo- 
numents too, long anterior to the times of the 
Grecks and Romans, speak the same Janunage. 
When we come down to the time of Artistotle, 
we find that the seience had not proceeded further 
than a knowledge of the external and internal 
structure of these animals, without any attempt 
at a systematic arrangement of them. — If we de- 
seend lower, we find the science in the same state 
whether we consult. the works of Pliny or of the 
other ancient writers who followed Aristotle. 
Our limits will not permit us) to do more than 
allude to the authors, and = they were not few, 
who entered upon this branch of the science 
after Ray. Of these Seba may be considered 
one of the principal, and his work is justly 
appreciated for the number, and generally speak- 
ine for the accuracy of the well-exeeuted 
plates which illustrate his voluminous work. 
But there then arose one who was eminently 
distinguished from the crowd of zoolowieal au- 
thors. Linnreus, an outline of whose system 
is viven above, fixed the seienee upon a basis 
which his penetrating genius immediately saw 
was the secure one. He mav be said to have in- 
vented ‘a language admirably adapted to the 
wants of that seience ; and it) is in’ this depart- 
ment that the ereat Swedish naturalist shines 
pre-eminently as a zoologist. In vain was the 
splendid genins of Buffon arrayed against him 
and his pupils ; in vain did Klein, who seemed 
to live for no other purpose than to attack the 
Swede, publish his ‘Quadrupedum Dispositio 
brevisqne Historia Naturalis’ (175 1), wherein he 
separated the Mammalia into two groups, the 
Unculated and the Unguiculated, each consisting 
of five families; in vain did Brisson (1756) 
publish his ‘Animal Kingdom divided into Kle- 
ven Classes,’ containing 18 orders and 42 genera, 
some of the latter well defined and still admit- 
ted; the philosophical system of Linnzus daily 
gained ground, and at length became almost 
the universal language of zoology.—Lng. Cyc. 
Notices of the more important of the Mammals 
of Southern and Eastern Asia will be found en- 
tered under their several heads, but we give here 
a Catalogue of the Species of Mammalia found 
in the Southern Mahratta Country; with their 
Svnonimes in the native languages in use there, 
—By Mr. Water Exxrot, of the Madras Civil 
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Service, and October in the Madras Literary So- 
ciety’s Journal, July 183%. «lhe district 
of India, in which the animals contained 
in the following list were procured, is a 
part of the high table-land towards the south 
of the Dekhan, commonly called the Southern 
Mahratta Country, and constitutes the British 
zillak of Dharwar. It onght, likewise, geogra- 
phically speaking, to include the small province 
of Sunda, which, according to the political ar- 
rangement of the country, is placed under the 
zillah of Canara, in the presidency of | Madras. 
The general boundaries are the rivers Kistuah 
and Bhima on the north and N. E.: the ‘Tum- 
bhoodra river on the south ; the Nizam’s territo- 
rv on the east, and the Svhadri range of moun- 
tains on the west ‘The latter are generally 
ealled the Ghats; a term which however proper- 
ly applies only to the passes leading through 
them. ‘The general face of this tract is much di- 
versified, and affords a great variety of elevation 
and of geological structure, thereby materially af- 
fecting the distribution and the habitat of the dif- 
ferent species of aniinals existing within its limits. 
The whole of the western portion is a_ thick 
forest, extending from the outskirts of the moun- 
tainous region of the Ghats to their sumuits, 
and clothing the valleys that extend between 
their different ridges. It abounds with the teak 
and various other lofty forest trees, festooned by 
enormous perennial ercepers. ‘The bamboo forms 
a thick and luxuriant anderwood in some places, 


while others are entirely open, and the banks of 
° e . { . 

many clear and rapid streams flowing through it, , eastern plains. 

abound with the black pepper plant, the wild ; to the 





bushes consist chiefly of the kerunda, the patles, 
&e. It abounds in tanks and artificial reservoirs 
for purposes of irrigation. ast of the Mul- 
nal is a great extent of alluvial plain, pro- 
ducing fine crops of wheat, cotton, * inaize, 
millet, &e. [Holevs sorghuin, Pauicum Ltali- 
cum, Cicer arictinum.} And on the Nizam’s 
frontier are found a suécession of low dry hills, with 
tabular stmmits, often rising in abrupt scarped 
precipices, and intersecting and traversing the 
plains in various directions. They ave clothed 
with low thorny jungle of bebvd and acacia, and 
their bases, and the valleys between, composed 
of alight sandy soil, are cultivated with millet 
vetches, &e. [Panicum spicatum, Panicum mili- 
are, Phaseolus max, Phaseolus mungo, &e.j ‘The 
first or mountainous division consists chietly of 
inicacvous, clay, and other schists, which to the 
northward are succeeded by basaltic or trap for- 
mation. ‘The Mulnad is composed of undulat- 
ing clay-slate hills, which become covered with 
basalt to the north. ‘This trap formation extends 
ina slantine direction from 8. W. to N. 1é. near- 
ly coinciding with a line drawn from Sadashea- 
chur on the coast, to Beejapoor and Sholapoor— 
and, what is remarkable, is almost coincident 
with that marking the separation of the two 


great tribes of the population using totally dis- 


tinet languages,—the Mahrattas and Canarese. 
The hills to the N. B. and E. are all of primi- 
tive sandstone sometimes resting on schists, 
sometimes immediately on granite, which latter 1s. 
the rock nearest the surface in the central and 
But a well defined range of hills 
S. W., called the Kupputgud, is entirely 


cinnamon and other oderiferous shrubs. Portions | composed of micaceons and clay slates, resting 


of this forest are often left entirely untouched by 
the axe or knife, forming a thick impervious shade 
for the growth of the black pepper, cardamom 
aud Mari palm--(Caryota wrens). 


mals. 
tract called the Aludnad, or rain-country (though 
the natives of the plains often include the ylar7, or 


forest, wider the same denomination), in which 


the trees degenerate into large bushes, the bam- 


boo almost entirely ceases, and cultivation, cluef- 


ly of rice, becomes much more frequent. ‘The 


a 
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—thremeenalgaitortnanes: 












Common to all. Mountain Forest. 





NG LS CED 


Simia Entellus... .... 
* Mangusta Vitticollis 
* Kelis Wagatee.. ... 
Mus Longicaudatus... 
Seiurus Palmarum... 
* —— (durk variety) 


Simia radiatus ... 0... ee 
Rivinolophus......000 see 
Vespertilio... sce ssecee ree 
Pteropus edulis ........ 
Ursns (Prochilus) la. 
 AMABUS Cocce ceotvenwen eee | 
Sorex Indicus... .. «. | *——~ Maximus...... 
Lutra Nair... sesee cece * Pteromys — Philip- 
Canis ferus’ Dukhtin- | ‘Ppensie......scerre reese 
PUSIS....cccee cee eevee, Manis Pentadactyla.. 


tus..... eee 








To the cast of the regular forest lies a | basaltic rocks. 








Mulnad. 


LEER SR a | 


Cynopterus Margina- 
Megaderma Lyra or 
Carnaticn... i 
Rhinolophus Speoris.. 





Canis ‘Lupus ete tee tee 
smevennietinen Aqreus...... ‘ete 
—— Bengalensis. ... 


‘on granite. The hills more to the N. and N. W. 


are basaltic. The extensive plains lying between 
these different lines of hills and eminences are 


These are! composed of the rich, black mould, called regur, 
ealled Zang and are favourite resorts of wild ani- | or cotton 


vround, resulting from decomposed 
To the N. BK. a considerable 
tract of limestone is found, resting on the sand 
stone, about Bagalcote, Badami, Hungund, Mu- 
dibihal, &c. The distribution of species through- 
out these different tracts is shown in the follow- 
ing table: those marked are eonfined to one 
tract only. 


Distribution of Species. 


den Cena emmeeeet «+ 20m! —oaeedine eR Beier ramrennatan oe 


Sandstone Hills and red 








Black, ae sandy soil, 
an \ a? 
Canis Lupus.........-. | Simia Untellus (rare) 


Cynopterus marginatis | _ 
* Rhinopoma Hardwickii| | 


Aureus... 00 oe 
—— Bengulensis.,... 








vee ceveee | Felis Jubata... ... .. | Bhinatophus Speoris 
Chaus... ... ... | * ‘Paphozous ——— 
Marinus, | Mus Indicus, (black | Canis Lupus — 
—— Fulgens.. | variety)...... ceseee | moo Aurens 


——= Mettade do. ...- 
wee Musculus indi- 
CUS... +004 


—— Bengalensis 
Hyena Vulgaris 
Felis Jubata 
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Gerbillus 


TNS... 


ARGONNE AOE. pattie cnctactactnaie aii eaeenA ean AOO NINERS CCPC A CRNA ETIRSHEN tort «m= at mm mniatenitiietetiten een LRN mat & A IRR UENO 


(5114) Simia (Vacacus) radiatus.— Cercoce- 
bus Radiatus, Geoff. 


Koti, ’ Bandar, Dex. 
Munyga, > Can. Makada, Man. 
Munga, j Kerda, do. of the Ghats, 


This species abounds over the whole country, 
someétimes inhabiting the wildest jungles, at 
others living in populous towns, and carrying off 
fruit and grain from the shops of the dealers, 
with the prentest coolness and address.—-AdLiol 


M. 1. 8. J. July 1839, p. 95. 


(3115) Stmia (Semnopithecus) entellus.—-Cer- 
copithecus entelius, Geoff. 
Moosya, CAN. Wanur, Man. 


Langur, Dex. 


The black-faced monkey of Furopeans,— 
Ahounds more particularly in the forests, where 
its loud wild ery is particularly strikmg. They 
are both useful ‘and troublesome to the sports- 
inan, who may often Judge by their agitation and 
chattering of the vicinity of some beast of prey ; 
while he himself is apt to be assailed in a similar 
manner when trying to steal upon the more 
timid kinds of game. The species is eclebrated 
in Hindu mythology, for having, under their 
leader Hanuman, assisted the hero and demi-god 
Rama, the first Hindu conqueror of the forests 
of Southern India, as related in the Ramayana. 
The Entellus appears to want the check pouches 
characteristic of Semnopithecus’ An adult male 
measured, from muzzle to insertion of tail, 1 foot 
103 in.—length of tail alone 3 feet 24—-heieht 
from heel to crown’ 3 feet 24-—weight 22 Ibs. — 
do. of an adult female 18 Lbs. — Liliot {AF L. 8 
J, July 1839, page 95. 

-(5116) Pleropus edulis medius. —Pteromis 
Medius, Temminck ; Monog. de Man. ; 1. 176. 
‘Togeal Bawli, Can. Guddal. Dex. 
Sikatyelle, Do. of the aaa Yo. 
~ Wuddur caste. 

The flying-fox of Europeans. “Ths flesh is es- 
teemed good eating. The tongue of this animal 


a a ae i 








Toe conanpamen emcees 
Common to all. Mountain Forest. Mulaad. Black Plains. | Sandstone Hills and red 
| sandy soil. 
Hysena vuigaris... ... | * Elephas Asiaticns... | Felis J sane ag .. | * Antilope Cervica- | ——-”Chaus 
Viverra Indica or Rasse | * Moschus Memina... Chaus... ra.. sie seecreees | Mus Legeyade 
aradoxurtis i aa Cervus Hippelephas. Hyoena Vulgaris - ore ae Dainalis Risia... —— Budoga 
Mangusta Grisea .. 0 | =~ Axis... co. 4. | Mus Indicus (ved Vie |... secsesteeese css ereeee cee | ao Gniandi 
Felis ‘ligris... ..... .2.. | * Muntjak... e | riety, Tare) ..... levteeseateaecesseseecees | coo Longicaudatus 
—— Pardus... .........{ * Bos Gaurus Py ea Mettade, (rare) adbceiatvasa ares —— Musculus 
Mus giganteus... ... ... Frontalis... ... ———— Lregyryade oc cee | cgeaacee eee cee seeseeeceeee | Gerbillus Indicus 
mom Rattus... ic. ccccee | tesceeereerenecsetees cece J ommoe Budaga... .. , eae Cervus axis 
j——— _ Decumanus.., ... Polat usleiend ngs indanauaterd. 1. Sere" GUIANU gesscigaee | ancaveaveeis euGedetaieses to EL LOPS Ayaick 
1Sciurns pee Ceres ee cecssetseceosteseesece, | —om Longicaudatus ,. 
Hystrix CTIStAtA...... 0 | cee ece cre ere sete teeteecee | oom Rufus... 
Lepus Nigricollis.... ie | spiatiteistecsuencc, [os Musenlas Indi- 
iSus Scrofa ferus.,. ... vedeponeweeeeat’ CUS cam dcnnsaenes 


ludicus.... 
Manis Pentadactyla.. 
Cervus Axis... 
# Antilope quadricor- 


ooo cee 
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is remarkable, being covered with large papille, 
pointing hi elas. and each one terminating in 
a brush or collection of bristly points. Length 
of the male, 12 to 13 inches — weight 2907--—of a 
female, 20 02. Fxpanse of wings upwards of 4 
fect. When disturbed dunne the day, thev fly 
slowly round and round, with a low. sercaming 
noise, and soon settle again ; hovering for a mo- 
nent over a bough, they « “atch suddenly with the 
claw on the anele of the wing, and, allowing: the 
hady to drop, “they swing with a single hold. 
They vary consider ably in shade and colour. — 
Euiot. M. 1. 8. J. July 18389, 


(5117) Pteropus (Cynopterus) marginatus, Fr. 
Cuvier. —Pleropus marginatus, Temminck ; Jo- 
nog. de Mam, J, 202. Length, 44 inch. Weight, 
2oz. a male. ‘The dentition agrees with the 
statement of Ir. Cuvicr, which he adopts as the 
character of his pens S Cynon us.  Incisors +. 
cannies + + molars + == 30 ; 18 somewhat rare ; 
found im ‘clusters on the folded leaves of the plan- 
tain, the palmyra, &e.— Allies M. L. A. de July 
1839. 


(5118) Vespertilio (Megaderma) carnatica? 
—New species ? Af. lyra. 


Shamgidar, Shab parak, 
DEK. 


General name for all bats, 
Kankapati, CAN, 


This species differs from the dentition common- 
ly assigned to ee in having incisors ? 
canines 2 + molars & 3==24 ; ula the mo- 
lars according to the G eoffroy are ++, Above, 
mouse colour ; bencath, paler. Nasal appendage, 
large, oblong, reac hing to the base of the ears, 
with a plait or fold down in the centre, Oreill- 
on cordate, the anterior lobe high and pointed, 
the posterior rounded; the muzzle truncate, the 
under lip cleft. Four mamma. Female gener- 
ally larger. Temminck states that the females and 
young of some bats live apart from the males at 
certain seasons, which | may account for this. 
Mon. de mam, Tom. ii. p. 5. 
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Pa | Female. Male. 
Length.......:--.5.. 3} inches .a... 3 inches. 
Expansion of wings. ceosee LS 

Far (behind)},......... _ 

Ear (before), ....06... “ Laty 

CAVPUS .....-scencesee Oy 

V'arSuS, ..cceccoeseseee 1-321 0this. 

DleAd cres sates geese ys: 

Additional length 
of the interfemo-> 
ral membrane, 

Weight,..........6.... loz. 10drs. loz. 3drs. 10g. 


These were the largest dimensions ascertained 
from lL4& females and 7 males, obtained at various 
times. ‘They are common in the Mulnad, in old 
temples, caves, &c. 

(5119) Fespertilio (Rhinopoma) Hardwickii. 

Male. Temale. 
Weight... 10 drs. ...... 8 drs. 13 grs. 
Length of body,......... 24%; inches, 
tah... .....e cee Say 


18. 
1% 


14 








] 
Dy 





9 4 
carpus 24; 
tarsus 2-5; 
Expanse of wings,,.13. 





ora 


This is probably the species already described 
by General Hardwicke, but the means are not 
at hand of verifying his description. ‘The spe- 
cies has the muzzle long, thick, truncated and 
surmounted with a small leaf Oreillon oblone, 
bi-actuninated ; forehead concave, with a fossa 
or channel runuing down the centre. ‘The nos- 
trils are placed in the truncated plane of the 
muzzle, beime covered with a membrane. slit 
transversely, aud with a small round puncture 
in the middle of the slit. By means of this ap- 
paratus the animal is enabled to open or shut its 
uostrils at pleasure. ‘he leaf-like process rises 
from the same plane of the muzzle. Found in 
old ruins to the eastward of the province. 


(5120) Akinolophus, Geoff. This, and the two 
following species, seem to form a subdivision of 
the section Adcmo/ophus (Geottroy), differing in 
the number of teeth and having in commou a 
remarkable peculiarity common to all, not inelud- 
ed in his specific characters, which may be des- 
cribed as a circular cavity, or sac, behind the 
nasal crest. ‘This caviiy the animal can turn out 
at pleasure, like the finger of a glove; it is lined 
with a pencil of stiff hairs, and secretes a yellow 
substance like wax. When alarmed, the animal 
opens this cavity and blows it out, during which 
it is protruded anid withdrawn at each breathing. 
Temiuinck notices it under the name of a syphon, 
or. purse in £. Lusigais and Speoris. Dentition, 
incisors 2; canisves-} 1; molars # + 28; whereas 
in Geoffroy’s yroup the molars are 3 2, and the 
total number 30, But Temminck inakes them vary 
from £ to 3, The upper incisors are distant, plac- 


' the point. 








are sinaller im the young female. 
the frontal sac less developed. On a comparison 


ed near the canines and triangular, broad at the 
edge and sloping to the root, the lower ones are 
close together, crenelate at the edge, each having 
three points. In all other respects, the characters 
are the sume as Rhinolophus. Nose furnished with 
i complicated crest. Ears distinct, marked with 
transverse distinct wrinkles. Interfemoral. mem- 
brane large. Warts on the pubes.—Ziliot Bf, L. 
S.J. p. 98, July 1839, i ae 
(5121) Rhinolophus speoris ?—R. Crumeni- 
Sere, Peron. —k. Marsupialis, Geoff.—R. Duk- 
hunensis, Sykes. Ears large, erect, acuminate, 
rounded to the base. Muzzle short, crest very 
complicated, consisting of a simple transverse 
membrane, or leaf extending between the eyes, 
behind which is the circular sac. In front isa 
cavity, in which are pierced the complicated nos- 
trils, and surrounded by another sinaller mem- 
brane; the upper portion next the frontal leaf 
thick and fleshy, the lower, above the lip, fine. 
On either side without this ere three smaller 
parallel membranes or fringes, reaching from the 
eyes downwards. Body short thick, of a light 
mouse colour. Interfemoral membrane, narrow, 
square, including the tail, which consists of about 
four joints, the half of the last joint being free at 
Pubes naked, larye, with one or two 
warts. ‘Iwo pectoral mamme, two inguinal. 
Whether the latter are false or real is doubtful. 
It has been said they have no lacteal glands, but 
| have constantly remarked them, and that they 
Females with 


of abont 18 specimens, the measurement of the 
largest was— 





Male. Female. 

Leneth AGNES wulisiie states woeeee apy inches... 25%; 
Sr of 1) ,@e e008 1 coe 

Total........... 335 3575 


of exserted portion 
of tail... ... 14-10ths. 
OL CN iatiestciawiaue <4 
OL CUTDNG 6 wecwsa./e 
of tarsus .. + 
Kxpansion of winegs,..... 16............. 12 
Weight......... ..... 066 6 drs. 13 grs. 6 drs. 


Found in old buildings, wells, &e. The R. Duk- 
hunensis of Sykes is said to differ from R. Speoris 
in the length of the carpus, but in ‘Temminck, 
Mono. de Mam, 't. 11. p. 17, the fore arm is 
stated to be shorter than the whole length, and 
the difference of colour is not sufficient to con- 
stitute a specific difference. —Ellio¢, M. LZ. 8. J. 
July 1839. a7 ee 

(5122) Rinolophus Murinus.—New ° Spe- 
cles. Kars large, erect, rounded : ‘muzzle 
short, with a tranverse frontal leaf‘or membrane 
and the sac behind it as the last, ‘and in front a 
simple membrane round the nostrils. Body 
short, aud thick. Interfemoral membrane large, 


en re egy 
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inelading the tail, all but the extreme tip. Pubes 
small covered. Mammr as in the preceding, 
colour dusky brown, paler beneath. 

Male.—Length 1% tail 1 3;—3-45; ear 
voi. carpus ly’s 3 \ 
pansion of wings 104 ; weight 4 drs. 20 grs.— 
The sexes nearly alike.—Zlliot, M. L. 8. J. July 
1889. . 

(5128) Rhinolophus fulgens.—New Species. 
q'his resembles the last in every respect, but 
the membranes of the crest are more developed. 
Color a bright fawn above, and golden beneath. 
Membrane of the wings blackish. 

Length 1.9%; 5 tail 9—2s%5 3 ear J, ; carpus 
1,8,; tarsus barely 5 5 expansion of wings 104; 
weight 4 drs. 24 grs. 


Very rare. 
adult male. 


It cannot be identified with the 2. larvatus of 
Horstield, whieh it resembles in colour, because 
it (the Larvatus) las the complicated crest and 
dimensions of Speoris.—Hlliot, ML. 8. J. July 
1839. 

(5124) Taphozous Of this only one specimen 
was obtained of which the description has been 
lost.—~Kiliot, M. [. 8. J. July 1839. 

Vespertilio Proper. —Two small species are 
common,but neither of them have been identified. 
__ Elliot, M. 1. 8. J. July 18389. 

(5125) Fespertitio— Kars sinall, sub-triangular, 
shorter than the head ; oreillon oblong, rounded, 
colour above pale dusky brown, beneath lighter. 
Length 2 inches ; tail y% 24% 5 carpus 1353 
expansion of wings 10 inches. —Elliof, AL 1.8. 
J. July 1839. 

(5126) Vespertilio—Smaller than the last. 
Fars larger, rounded, nearly as long as the head. 
Orcillon curved and rounded at the end. Col- 
our dark brown above and below. Length 15 3 
tail fo—2 gas carpus expansion of wings 7}. 
—-Elliot, M. L. 8. J. July 1839. 

(5127) Sorex Indicus, Geoff. 

Sondeli, Can. { Chachundar, Dk. 

(5128) Ursus (Prochilus) lubiatus. — Ursus 
labiatus, Blainville. 

Kaddi, Karadi, Canauese. | Reech, Dukuant, 
Aswal, MAHRATTA. 

The peculiar dentition of this animal, distin- 
guishing it from Gen. Crsus, has been remarked 
by Colonel Sykes. ‘There are never more than 
4 incisors in the upper jaw. 1 possess several 
crania, one of them with the milk teeth just 
giving way to the adult ones, all agreeing in this 
peculiarity. ‘Their food seems to be black ants, 
termites, beetles, fruit, ‘particularly the sced of 
the Cassia Fistula, of the date tree, &c., honey. 
When pursued, they carry their cubs on their 
back. In 1333 a bear was chased and killed 
having carricd her two cubs in this manner, 


The above is the description of an 


tarsus, barely 74) 3 ¢X- | 








nearly three miles. It appears to be a long-lived 
animal. Instances are known of their living in 
a state of captivity for 40 years. —Hlhol M. LS. 
J. July 1839. 7 ; 
(5129) Lutra Nair.—Fr. Cuvier. 
Nirnai, Cay. (literally | ally “water dog.”) 
“water dog.”’) Hud or Hada, Mab. of 
Datwai bekk Do, of the} the Ghats. | 
Wuddar tribe. Jalmanus and Jalmanjar, 
Pani kutta, Duk. (liter- Mak. 
Elliot, M. L. S, J. July 1839. 
(5130) Canis Familiaris, 
Canis Dukhunensis of Sykes. 
Jungli Kutta, Dox. 


The wild dog was not known in the Southern 
Mahratta Country until of late years. it has 
now become very common, ‘The circumstance 
of their attacking in a body and killing the tiver, 
is universally believed by the natives. Instances 
of their killing the wild boar, and of tigers leav- 
ing a jungle in which a pack of wild dogs had 
taken up their quarters, have come to my own 
knowledge; and on one occasion a party of the 
officers of the LSth regiment M. N. 1. sawa 
pack run into, and kill, a large Sambar stag near 
Dharwar. 1 once eaptured a bitch and seven 
cubs of this species, and had them alive for some 
time.—-Ldliot, AL L. S.J. uly 1839. 


(wild variety).— 


(5131) Cunrs lupus. 

‘Tola, Can. | Landgah, Dux. 

This species does not appear to differ from the 
common wolf. ‘Three young ones which [ had 
alive for some time agreed very much with the 
description of the Canes pallipes of Colonel Sykes, 
but several adults that [shot differed in their 
colours and general character. The head was 
large, the muzzle thicker, the colours in some 
cases more inclining to rufous, particularly ou 
the fore legs ; which in some cases were deep red ; 
and the same colour was found on the muzzle 
from the eyesto the nose. Others have more 
rufous on the hind legs, together with some 
black on the thighs, rump, and tip of the tail. 
Length from muzzle to insertion of tail 36 to 
37 inches ; do. of tail 16 to 74 : height at shoul- 
der 24 to 26-5 length of head 10 ; circumference 
of do. 16 to 17; weight of an adult female 42 
Ibs. ‘The wolves of the Southern Mahratta 
Country generally hunt in packs, and I have 
seen them in full chase after the goat antelope 
(Gulla arabica). ‘They likewise steal round 
the herd of Antelope cervicapre, and conceal 
themselves on different sides fill an opportunity 
offers of seizing one of them unawares, as they 
approach, whilst grazing, to one OF other of their 
hidden assailants. On one oceasion, three 
wolves were seen to chace a herd of gazelle across a 
ravine, in which two others were lying in wait. 
‘They succeeded in seizing a female gazelle which 
was. taken from them. ‘They have frequently 
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been seen to course and run down hares and fox- | of thie Variety havo been deposited in the British . | 
eg : and it is a common belief of the ryots that in | Miseum.—Evliot, Af. L. 8. 7. Jeily 1889. 
open plains, where there is no cover or conceal-| (5135) Mangusta Mungus.— Herpeates Griseus, 
ment, they scrape a hole in the earth, in which | Desm. ‘ aa 
one of the pack lies down and remains hid, while Mungli, Pace. ye Mangoos, Dix. 
the others drive the herd of antelope over him.| __,, | Reo me 
Their chief prey however is sheep, “and the shep- There does not appear to be any difference 
herds say that part of the pack attack and keep between the Mungusta Mungos and Mang vented 
the dogs in play, while others carry off their Cafra, both of which are referrible to the # sega 
prey ; and that, if pursued, they follow the same tes grPseus of Desmare: ¢. —Zlliot. MT - L. 8, J. 
plan, part turning and checking the dogs, while | July 1839. ian ee 
the rest drag away the carcass, till they evade | (5136) Mangusta Vi itticollis. —Herpestes Vit-' 
pursuit. Instances are not uncommon of their | ¢icoldis, Bennett, Proceed. Zool. Sec. 1835, Part 
attacking man. In 1824 upwards of 30 children | ui. p. 67. A specimen of this ‘nimal was pro- 
were devoured by wolves in the Purgunnah of | cured in the thickest part of the ghat forests by 
Rone. Sometimes a large wolfis scen to seek | accident, in 1829, and is now deposited in the 
his prey singly. These are called zcon-tola, aud | British Museum. It is very rare, inhabits only 
reckoned particularly fieree. : the thickest wood, and its habits are little known. 

(5132) Canis Aureus, Lin. | | Size the same as M. Grisea, The animal was 

Nari, Cayn.; Kolah also Shighal, Duxkiant. | figured, first in 1839.—Hllivt. M. L- 8. J. 


The nati ' ‘versally believe that akong 

1e native sportsinen universally beneve iat an | Shits | Fr, ( 

' ae ‘udoxur us.—Fr. Cuv. 

old jackal, which they call dhalz, is in constant (5137) 2 aradou us Typus cae 

attendance on the tiger, and whenever his cry Kerabek,Cax. | Menuri, Dex. 

i3 heard, whichis peculiar and different from that Common in the Mulnad, living in trees, 
of the jackal generally, the vicinity ofa tiger is thatched roofs of houses and huts, Sec. | 











confidently pronounced. | have heard the ery attri- Dimensions. 

buted to the bhalu frequently.—Ltliot M.L.S J.) Male. Ft. inch, Female. Ft. inch. | 

July 1839. | | Length of body... L 19} L 5¥5 
(5133) Canis bengalensis, Shaw and Pennaut.| Do. tail...... - Le 1. 6 

—(. Kokree, Sykes. | ea trE on 
Konk, | 3 6 2 lls 
oe jackal) > CANARESE. ! Length of head... ......-+ BS ssoeeeacaahed O16 
Ahandak Wark, | Do. — ear 1.85 1-7 

; . ae ee | Jd. j. hh weceeve oes tee eee 10° . { 0 

Lomri, Nomri. Duxuant. Koki, MawRATTA. | Pistance between the ears. 3325... eee eee ees 


Length from nose to insertion of tail 29 | Length of sole of fore foot Qte..sseeserceceee 14% 
inches; do. of tail 14 in.; weight, male 7} Ib.: | Do. do. hinddo... 34 ikea Dee 
female 63 lb.—both large specimens. Shaw’s | Weight ec ateseoeee © 
animal appears to be identical with the Gants | -- Elliot, M. L. 8. J. July 1839. 
Kokree of Colonel Sykes. Its principal food is 
rats, land crabs, grasshoppers, beetles, &e. On A | 
one occasion a half devoured mango was found Kirba, Can. | Taras, Duk. 

in the stomach. It always burrows in open Kutt kirba, 
plains, runs with great spced, doubling like a Length from nose to insertion of tail 3 ft. 6 
hare; but instead of stretching ont at first like | in. 5 do. of tail 1 ft. 5 in.—total 4 ft. 11 in. ; 
that animal, and trusting to ‘ts turns as a last | do- of head 1 ft. 10 in. ; circumference of do. 
resource, this fox turns more at first and if it can- 1 ft. 84 in. ; weight 74 lb.—Llliot, Af. L. &. J. 
7 fatigue the dogs, it then goes straight away. | July 1839. 

t is remarkable that though the brush is renerall ¥ ee ee ee 
tipt with black, a white one 18 sbeaionalls ee nee) Neh age a 
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(5138) Hyena vulgaris. 





while in other parts of India, as in Cutch, the ee wo = ne pee 
tip is always white.—Elliot M. L. 8. J. July 1839. ah ti im ure hol di iat 
eee me ee ; 1e tiger is common over the Whole PISUTICY, 
Py hae Viverra Indica, Geoff.—Rasse, Hors- | }yeeding in the forest and mountain tracts, and 
_ coming into the open country when the grain is 
Punagin bekk, Cay. Kasturi, Mau. on the ground. In some places they do much 


Mushk billi, Dux. | mischief, aud have been even known to carr off 

Length from the nose to insertion of tail 22 | the inhabitants out of the villages, whilst s eep- 
inches; do. of tail 152 in.—total 373—weight | ing in their verandahs during the night. The 
5} lb.—an adult female. Varies much in the | following are the largest dimensions of any tiger, 
distribution of the marks on the fur. Specimens male and female, killed in the Southern Mab- 
from the Southern Mahratta Country illustrative ratta Country, between the years 1839 and 1833 
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inclusive, and inaffording a tomparison of from 
70 to 80 individuals. ; 
id an Adult Male. Do. Adult Female. Do. 

ft in. ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. 





Mf y 8 2 6 6 5 HG 
mnvnenmrorms Of ERIL,.......c00ee cessereereeree $315 838 2) 8 
1 ee —————— Fh pumaeaeens 

: Total,.. 9 3 8 9 8 2 8 4 
Height at the eae oe $2 30 29 29 
Length from top of shoulder to 

end SE EOC, saves ae $2 37 38g, 
—— from the elbow to the ex. 110 LB 
eremlly of the ane wads te yo» oom} 
Circumference n the 

shoulder, .............. Se 43 83ni 36 , » 
ee ee: Ee Pes 
Sacece: OF AME: NECK; cesses ciand vises «+ 28 2103 21, ,, 
———- of the head, ...... 2 9 3 I 3 2 


~_. of forearm above the elbow 2 3 ee 
Weight, ...ccs00. cceseccesserses sere 380 Ths, 360 Ibs. 249 Ibs. 
T have been thus particular in detailing the mea- 
surements of this species, because nothing is 
more common than to hear of tigers of 12, 14, 
and even 15 feet in length. Most persons con- 
tent themselves with measuring the skins of an 
animal after it is taken off; and I once measured 
a lion of 9 feet - inches, which was noted by an- 
other of the party in his journal, as 1] fect - and 
by a third as 12—the one having measured the 
skin newly taken off and pulled out, the other 
when if was stretched to the uttermost by pegs, 
to dry. Ido not believe that any tiger has ever 
been known that would exceed ten feet. The 
following particulars relative to the habits of the 
tiger were collected during several years. ‘The 
female has from 2 to 4 young, and does not breed 
at any particular season. ‘Their chief prey is 
cattle, but they also catch the wild hog,the saméer, 
and, more rarely, the spotted deer. It is natu- 
rally a cowardly animal and always retreats from 
opposition until wounded or provoked. ‘Several 
instances came to notice of its being compelled to 
relinquish its prey by the cattle in a body driving 
it off. In one case an official report was made 
of a herd of buffaloes rushing on a tiger that had 
seized the herd-boy and forcing it to drop him. 
Its retiring from the wild dog has already been 
adverted to. Though the wild hog often become 
its prey, it sometimes falls a victim to the success- 
ful resistance of the wild boar. I once found a 
full grown tiger newly killed, evidently by the 
rip of a boar’s tusk ; and two similar instances 
were related to me, by gentlemen who had wit- 
nessed them, one of a tiger the other of a panther. 
It is generally believed that a tiger always kills 
his own food and will not eat carrion. I met 
with one instance of a tigress and two full grown 
cubs devouringa bullock that had died of disease. I 
saw the carcass in the evening, and next day, on 
the report of tigers having been heard in the 
night, J followed their track, and found they had 
dragged the dead animal into ‘tlie centre of a 
eorn-field-and picked the bones quite clean, after 
which they found a buffalo, ‘Killed it, and eat 
only a small portion of it, Another instance 
was related in a letter froma celebrated sports- 





man in Kandeish, who ‘having killed a tigress, 
on his return to his tenits, ‘sent a pad elephant 
to bring it home. The messenger returned re- 
porting that on his arrival he found her alive. 
They went out next morning to the spot and 
discovered that she had been dragged into a ravine 
by another tiger and half the carcass devoured. 
They found him close by and killed him also. 


‘| The Bheels in Kandeish say, that in the mon- 


soon, when food is scarce, the tiger feeds on 
frogs, and an instance occurred some years ago, 
in that. province, of one being killed in a state of 
extreme emaciation, from a porcupine’s quill that, 
had passed through his gullett and prevented his 
swallowing, and which had probably been planted 
there, in his attempts to make one of these animals 
his prey. Many superstitious ideas prevail among 
the natives regarding the tiger. They imagine 
that an additional lobe 1s added to his liver every 
year ; that his flesh possesses many medicinal 
qualities ; that his claws arranged together so as 
to form a circle, and hung round a child’s neck, 
preserves it from the effect of the evil eye. That 
the whiskers constitute a deadly poison, which 
for this reason are carefully burnt off, the instant 
the animals are killed. Several of the lower 
castes eat his flesh. 
(5140) Felis Pardus, Lin. 

The large variety —Honiga, Can. 

Tendwa, Dux. 

Tendowa, of the Bauris or Chita 

catchers. 

Asnea. Mahratta of the Ghats. 
The smaller one—Kerkal. Can. 

Gorbacha Dux. 

Bibla, of the Bauris. 

Of this species there appear to be two varieties, 

alarge and a small kind, though others are of 
opinion, that the smaller animal is the leopard. 


Col. Sykes also distinguishes two kinds of cheta, 


but considers the larger one to be the leopard. 
The natives distinctly recognize the two kinds by 
different names. Shaw says, the leopard is dis- 
tinguished from the panther by its paler yellow 
colour, and again that the leopard is considerably 
the smaller of the two. Here the paler is the larger. 
The most remarkable difference between these 
seems to be that of size, but on a careful in- 
spection, other particulars are detected. An ex- 
amination of a large collection of skins, that ‘had 
been brought for the Government reward, and 
were deposited in the office of the district, gave 
the following characters. The large skins measur- 
ed from 43} to 5 feet; the tail 23—73; 
the height appeared to be 21; the smaller ones 
were 3 to 34 ft. long; the tail 23-—6 ; the 
height was from 13 to 2. The colour of the larger 
skins was generally pale fulvous yellow, the belly 
white, whilst others were deeper and more taw- 
ny, some being a sort of reddish yellow, without 
any white at all, benedth. Inthe Kerkal there 
is also a great variety of shade. But generally the 
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greater number af Honigas are pale coloured. and 
of the Xerkals, dark ; whence probably the name 
of the latter from era, dark or black. Asa 
general rule too, the fur of the Honiga is shorter 
and closer : that of the Kerkal longer and looser. 
he character of the spots is always the same. 
They may be characterised as imperfect annuli, 
consisting of groups of spots, arranged in imper- 


fect circles ; but sometimes approximating more | 


and becoming like triféils .., squares : ; or like 
the impression of a dog’s foot, particularly along 
the dorsal line, and ou the head, neck, shoulders, 
loins and jegs. Where the ground colour is dark, 
the spots are more confused. The tail 1s 
without annuli, spotted throughout, but some- 
times the spots run into each other at the end, 
giving the appearance of a black tip. The 
large variety 1s feund chiefly among the roc- 
ky hills to the eastward, the smaller is more 
common in the wooded country of the Mulnad. 
The former is a taller, slighter, more active ami- 
mal, exceedingly strong and fierce, the latter is 
smaller, aud stouter, and varies much in size, 
some being not bigger than a large tiger-cat, 
though the skull proved them to be adult animals. 
The latter may be killed easily, while the /onzga 
is a very formedable assailant ; and several instan- 
ces occurred of as many as four men having been 
killed by one, before it was put hors de combat. 
‘The strongest marked difference of character that 
1 observed, was in the skulls, that of the Honiga 
being longer and more pointed, with a ridge 
running along the occiput, and much developed, 
for the attachment of the iuuscles of the neck— 
while those of the seréal were rounder and the 
bony ridge was wanting. If this character is 
universal and permanent, it will afford a good 
eround of distinction. At present J should be 
disposed to consider the Indian species as con- 
sisting of three varieties : 
(a.) The larger or Hontga. 








the last’: in the herd; the Meer Shikaries are un- 
willing to slip until they get the herd to run 
across them, when they drive on the cart, and 
unhood the ckeeta.—Hlltot, M. L. 8. J. July 
1839. | , 

(5142) Felis chaus, Gould.—Felis affinis, 
Gray. 

Maut bek, Can. Waddar caste, whe eat 

Kadu bek or Kar bek, them. 

Bella bek, Do. of the } Jangli bill, Dax. 
Bhaoga, Man. of Ghats. 

From an exawination of a number of skins 
deposited by me in the British Museum, . Mr. 
Gray seems to consider the 4finis to be identical 
with Chaus.—Elliot, M. L. S. J. 

(5143) Felis. Wagatee. 

Wagati, Mau. of the Ghats. 


This animal I was unable to identify with 
any of the species described‘ so it may per- 
haps be a new one. It seems to differ both. in 
size and colour from the Felis Viverrinus. sent 
home by Mr. Meath, and described by Mi. Bennet.. 
Proceed. Zool. Soc. 1833, Part I. p. 68. It is pe- 
culiar to the western ghat forests It approaches. 
most nearly to the Felis Tigrina or- Margay, 
Gin.; the Felis Javanensis or Kwwuk: Worsf.;: 
and the Felis Diardi. ‘The Wagatr (an adult 
male) is 26 inches long, from the mugzle to the 
insertion of the tail, which is nearly £1 more— 
in all nearly 37 inches. The colour is pale 
yellowish grey—darker on the back—yeltowish 
white or pale yellow on the sides—white on the 
under parts of the body. The forehead has 4 
longitudinal spots. In a line with these, from 
the vertex, four lines run to the shoulders, the 
outer broader, the centre ones narrower, and 
these two last are continued almost uninterrupt- 
edly to the tail; the others break diagonally into 
large longitudinal spots, which are continwed in 
rows of smaller rounder spots to the cemtre of 
the belly. There are about six rows on each 


(b.) Ditto of a uniform black colour, the spots | side, exclusive of the two dorsal lines. Two 


appearing when the light shines strongly on 
the skin, from the Malabar Coast. 

(c.) The smaller variety or kerkal. 

The following are the dimensions of a very 
large honiga killed in the Mulnad : length of 





sinaller bands run from the eye, and along the 
upper lip, to a throat-band running transversely 
below the ears. Two other similar transverse 
bands cross the breast with a row of spots 
between. ‘The inside of the arm has two broad 


body from nose to insertion of tail 4 ft. 6|bands, and the soles are dark brown or nearly 


in: tail 3-2; in all, 7-8; height at the shoulder 
2 ft. 3fin. from ends of toes to top of shoul- 
der 2—7 ; circumference of the arm below tie 
elbow 1-3; head 7-L1. This was a very large 


than the generality of the larger kind.—£liot, 
M. L. &. J. July 1839. 
(5141) Felis./ubata, Lin. 
Chireba, Chirtsa, Can. | Yuz, Hindustani of 
Siwungi, do. trainers. 
Chita, Dux. © 2 
They are caught in 
kill the lntelope cervicapra. They are tayght: 
always to single out the buck, which is, generally 


the 


1 black. 


the district and trained to | described are— 


‘The tail is spotted on the upper half and 
indistinctly annulate towards the tip. It is very 


| fierce—living in trees in the thick forests ; and 
| preying on birds and small quadrupeds. A 
male called by the natives a Marhoniga, stouter 


shikarce declared that it drops on larger animals. 
and even on deer, and eats its way into the 
neck; that the animal in vain endeavours. to 
roll or shake it off, and at: last is destroyed. 

(5144) Mus. The different: Indian species of 
this family have hitherto’been classed under three 
groups, Mus— Arvicola —Gerbillus. 


L4 


he: 
tsa, 


Mus Giganteus, .........Hardwicke. ve 
——— Decumanus, .,.....Paliye. 
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—— Rattus, .....00......bin. 

—— Platythrix, sees so BY KOS. 
+ Oleraceus, .... oe 

—ewe Musculus, »-....... Jin. 3 
Arvicola Indica, .........Gray and Hardwicke. 
Gerbillus Indicus, . _. Hardwieke. 


Ngne of these, however, except the species 
common to Europe, seem to have received more 
than a general description of their outward form, 
and accordingly, on looking closer into the de- 
tails of their structare, and particularly to the 
character of their teeth, a different disposition 
scems enecessary. Of 4rvicola there is no ex- 
ample ; the species characterised by Gray — 
molars with flat coronals, and strong radicles, i 
this respect assinilating with the sub- ~VOLUUS Veo: 
toma, established by Messrs. Say and ‘Ord in the 
Philadelphia Journal. 

The Mus Giganteus of Hardwicke exhibits simi- 
lar characters, but they both differ from the Flo- 
vida rat, the type of ‘Neotoma (as figured), In 
having the naked scaly tail of the common. rat, 
Whereas In the Florida species it is covered 
with hat. 

The Gerbillus Indicus of Wardwicke unites both 
these characters, the surface of the molars beme 
the same as that of the two Indian species indi- 
cated above, while the tail has the same pecult- 
arity as the Florida rat, with the addition of a 
tuft at the extremity. But itis separated from 
the latter by the leng th of the hind foot, and the 
disposition of the toes, and by the carinated upper 
incisors ; characters peculiar to Gerdillus. These 
common points of resemblance, however, show 
how intimately the different groups are connected 
and how gradually they pass into cach other. 
The remaining species all belong to the group of 
Mus proper, with tuberculated check teeth. 

Of the other species, not included, that have 
been indicated by authors, no examples have 
been observed. These are Mus Jodicus of Geoff. 
rey, Cat. Mus. Par. Desm. VI. 299, which may 
perhaps be identified with Gray’s 4rvicola. T he 
Mus striatus of Seba, [| These Hs 22.| adopted by 
Linneus, Shaw, (Zool. V1. t. 133.] and the 
French Naturalists, [Ency. Meth. t. 68, f. 6.] has 
never been observed ; neither has the spiny rat of 
Pondicherry (M. Per chal). 

The species observed in the Southern 
Mahratta Country were-—with flat molars : 

a. scaly tails—-short metatarsi (Neotoma). 

Mus givantetts. — 
Arvieol indica. 

6 with hairy tail—long metatarsi (Gerdillus). 
Gerbillus Indicus. | 
With tubereulated molars: 

a. Covered with soft hair (Mus). 

Mus Decumanus......... .00-e0eee-eeee Lin. 

,, Rattus... ...... ani sdeiesaee LAM; 

* Mettade...... ......cee.c. ces veeeee New sp. 

kr aan Cubase ukeanvanaxes AVeW Sp. 

po Olleraceus.... 0.0... cece. cee ceeeee Sykes. 


eas eae ae Soe oe jateas + New Sp. 
. Lin. 


Mus Rufus’.. 
Pn Musculus........ pated pass oar 
6. Covered with hair and spines | 

Mus Platythrix.... panda d baw kya ee en Sykes. 

’ Boodaga .. Ss bes sebteceteceres veveee NOW sp. 


The first division have 3 Here in éach Jaw, 
with strong alveolar processes; the anterior or 
largest one divided int» three sections by trans- 
verse ridges of enamel; tge middle into two, and 
the third partly, or entirely so, as the centre 
ridge of enamel extends altogether, or only part- 
ly across the surface. In Gigantens and Gerbil. 
ius the enamel of the posterior molar of the up- 
per jaw generally fornis only a deep indentation. 
In Gerbils the 1ucisors are more prismatic, the 
upper ones divided by a longitudinal furrows pass- 
meg down the centre. In “the other two species 
the incisors are smooth, rounded, with a longitu- 
dinal mark on the worn under surface. The up- 
per incisors in Gerbillus also are much more 
curved downwards than in the other two. In 
the former the usual and superior maxillary 
bones project. considerably beyond the incisors ; 
in the latter the incisors extend beyond these 
bones. 

(5145) Aus (Neotoma) giganteus, Hard, 
Trans.—.Wus, Malabaricus, Pennant, Quad. 
Heggin, Can. Ghons, Dux. 

Pandit koku, Tex. 

The English name, bandicoot, is a corruption 
of pandi- hoku, literally pig-rat. Lives in granaries 
and stack-yards ; feeds entirely on grain. Fierce, 
bold, easily killed. Makes a reeuliar g rrunting noise 
when frightened or angry. Female with 12 teats. 
Incisors dark olive green at the base ; becoming 
yellow at the extremities. 


(5146) Mus (Neotoma) providens.—Mus Inds- 
cus, Geall.——Arvicola Indica, Gray. 


Kok, CaNnar£Esr. 


It seems necessary to distinguish this species by 
anew name, that of Jndicus being too general 
and indefinite. Geoffroy’s animal is not suffi- 
ciently particularized to indicate which of the 
Indian species he meant; and Gray’s was given 
under the supposition that it applied to an Arvi- 
cala, which he subsequently discovered it did not : 

Journal Zool. Soc. July 28, 1835, p. 108. 

The present term seems sufficiently applicable te 
its habit of laying up a large store of grain for 
its winter food. ‘The dof is from 13 to 14 in- 
ches in length, and weighs upwards of 6 oz. Its 
figure is thick and strong, with powerful limbs, 
the head short and truncated, the ears small, sub- 
ovate or nearly round, and covered with a fine 
down or small-hairs. The tail naked and nearly as 
long as the bedy, whiskers long and full. Fur 
long and somewhat harsh, brown mixed with 


lain. 


| fawn, the short fur softer and dusky. The colour 
| generally being something like that of the brown 


rat, with more fawn or red intermixed, and 
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lighter beneath. — In its habits it is solitary, fierce, 
living secluded in spacious burrows, in which it 
stores up large quantities of grain during the 
harvest, and when that is consumed lives upon 
the Auryalee grass and other roots. The female 
produces from 8 to LU ata birth, which she 
sends out of her burrow as soon as able to pyo- 
vide for themselves. When irritated, it utters a 
low grunting cry, like the bandicoot. Incisors 
entirely of an orange yellow colour. The di- 
mensions of an old male were as follows : — 
length of body 7 inches ; of tail 63; total 133. 
of head 1 8; ; of ear ygths ; of fore palm +fsths ; 
of hind 2-45tis. Weight 6 02. 5 drs. ‘The race 
of people known by the name of Wuddurs, or 
tank-diggers, capture this animal in great num- 
bera as an article of food ; and during the bar- 
vest, they plunder their earths of the oralns 
stored up for their winter consumption, 
which, in favourable localities, they find in 
such quantities, as to subsist almost entirely 
upon it, during that season of the year. 
A single burrow will sometimes yield as much 
as halfa seer (about a lb) of grain, contain- 
ing even whole ears of jowaree (Holcus sorghum), 
The kot abound in the richly cultivated black 
plains or cotton ground but the heavy rains often 
inundate their earths, destroy their stores and 
force them to seek a new habitation. 1 dug up a 
winter burrow in August 1833, situated near the 
old one, which was deserted from this cause. The 
animal liad left the level ground, and constructed 
its new habitation in the sloping bank of an old 
well. ‘The entrance was covered with a mound 
of earth like a mole-hill, on removing which the 
main shaft of the burrow was followed along the 
side of the grassy bank, at a depth of about I or 
11. foot. From this, a descending branch went 
still deeper to asmall round chamber ; lined with 
roots and just large enough to contain the animal. 
From the chamber a small gallery ran quite round 
it, terminating on either side in the main shaft 
aut the entrance of the chamber ; and the passage 
then continued down to the bottom of the bank, 
and opened into the plain. Nearthe upper en- 
trance, and above the passage to the chamber, was 
another small branch, which terminated suddenly 
and contained excrement, But these burrows 
are by no means ona uniform plan. Another 
occupied by an adult female was likewise examin- 
ed in the same neighbourhood. It was much more 
extensive, and: covered a space of about 15 feet 
in length, about 8 in breadth, alsoin a grassy 
mound, of which it occupied both sides. Six en- 
trancea were observed, and there may have been 
more, each covered with loose earth. The deepest 
part of the burrow near the chamber was about 
three feet from the surface ; the chamber raised a 
little above the shaft, which terminated abruptly 


and was continued from the upper part of the] 
chamber. The chamber lined with roots of grass 


and bark of the date-tree. The branching galleries, 





of which there were six, from the principal shaft» 
appeared to have been excavated in search of 
food. A variety found in the red soil is inuch 
redder in colour than the common Koku of the 
black land. Another variety is said to frequent, 
the banks of nullahs and to take the water when 
pursued, but the specimens I have seen differed 
in no respect from the common kind (of which 
they appeared to be young individuals), except 
in size. 


(5147) Mus (Gerbillus) Indicus, Hardw. 


Billa Mei, Can, 
Tel callkat of Wuddars. 

This species has already been fully described, 
and some peculiarities in its cranium have been 
noticed above. The muzzle appears to be more — 
pointed than stated by General Hardwicke, who 
characterizes it as “ very round,” and the colour 
is always of uniform bright fawn, without any 
admixture of brown spots, which have never been 
observed. ‘The incisors are always of a deep 
yellow colour; the eyes very large and full, the 
tail longer than the body. A large adult male 
measured—length of body 7 inches; of tail 
S1.; of head 24!5; of ear 35; of fore foot 
~#;; of hind foot 2. Wight 6% oz. They 
are said to be very prolific, bringing forth 
16 to 20 ata birth, but this seems an exaggera- 
tion, and the litter probably seldom exceeds 12. 
It is the common prey of foxes,: owls, snakes. 
Lives in numerous societics, making extensive 
burrows in the red gravelly soil of the Mulnaad, 
cencrally in or near the root of shrubs or bushes. 
The entrances, which are numerous, are small, 
from which the passage descends with a rapid 
slope for 2 or 3 feet, then runs along horizontally, 
and sends off branches in different directions. 
These galleries generally terminate in chambers 
from 2a foot to a foot in width, containing a 
bed of dried grass. Sometimes one chamber 
communicates with another, furnished in like 
manner, whilst others appear to be deserted and 
the entrances closed with clay. The centre cham- 
ber in one burrow was very large, which the 
Wuddurs attributed to its being the common 
apartment, and said that the females occupied the 
smaller ones with their young. They do not 
hoard their food, but issue from their burrows in the 
evening, and run and hop about, silting on their 
hind legs to look round, making astonishing 
leaps; and, on the slightest alarm, flying ito 
their holes. The Wuddurs eat this species also. 
—Elliot, M. L. 8. J. Oct. 1839. - Ph 


(5148) Mus Decumanus, Lin. 


Manel ilei, CANARESE. 


Chooha, and | 
Ghur ka chooha. i Dexuant. 


Not so common above the Ghats as: below.— 
Elliot M. L. 8. 7. Oct. 1888, °° > 
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(5149) Mus Rattus, Lin. Rare.—Zlliot M. L. 
(5150) Mus lanuginosus.—New species. 
Mettade, of the Wuddurs. | Kera ilei, Can. 


The name adopted to designate the species is 
taken from the word mettade, meaning soft, in 
allusion to its fur, which is fine and soft—metfant 
meaning soft in Telugu. It is also called met- 
tau-yelka, mettan-ganda, from the same cause. 
Jt is about half the size of the sot, which it 
somewhat resembles. ‘The head is short, but the 
muzzle, instead of being square and truncated, is 
sharp; the ears are larger in proportion and 
more ovate. ‘The general form is not so stout. 
The tail is shorter than the body. The colour 
above is reddish brown, with a mixture of fawn; 
lighter beneath, close and soft, with a few longer 
hairs projecting. <A large adult male measured : 
--length of body, 54%th inches ; of tail, 4,8,ths ; 
total 9,9 ths; of head 1,4;th; of ear 085th. 
Weight 24 oz. The mettade lives entirely in 


cultivated ficlds, in pairs, or small societies of 


five or six, making a very slight and rude hole 
in the root of a bush, or merely harbouring 
among the heaps of stones thrown together in 
the fields, in the deserted burrow of the fof, or 
contenting itself with the deep cracks and fis- 
sures formed in the black soil during the hot 
montas. Great numbers perish annually, when 
these collapse and fill up at the commencement 
of the rains, ‘he monsoon of 1826 having been 
deficient in the usual fall of rain, at the cominence- 
ment of the season, the mettades bred in such 
numbers as to become a perfect plague. They 
ate up the seed as soon as sown, and continued 
their ravages when the grain approached to ma- 
turity, climbing up the stalks of jowaree, and 
cutting of the ear to devour the grain with great- 
er facility. I saw many whole fields completely 
devastated, so much so, as to prevent the farmers 
from paying their rents. The ryots employed the 
Wuddurs to destroy them, who killed them by 
thousands, receiving a measure of grain for so 
many dozens, without perceptibly diminishing 
their numbers. Their flesh is eaten by the Tank- 
diggers. The female produces from 6 to 8 ata 
birth.—Hlliot, M. L. S. J. October 1839. 


(5151) Mus hirsutus.—New species. 
Gulandi or Gulat yelka, Can. of the Wuddurs. 


The Gulandi is about the size of the last spe-: 
cies, or a little larger—but differs from it in. 
living entirely above ground, in a habitation con- ; 
structed of grass and leaves, venerally in the’ 


root ofa bush at -no great height from the 
ground, often indeed touching the surface. The 





| berbs, in the fields.”’ 


and scaly, somewliat villose. The colour is .an 
olive-brown above, mixed with fulvous; beneath 
yellowish tawny ; sometimes paler, or light yel- 
lowish grey. A male Gulandi measured :— 
length of body, 654th; of tail, 4,2,th; total 
10,5,th: of head, 1,4,th; of ear, 04th. Weight 
nearly 3 oz. The Gulandi lives entirely in the 


Jungle, choosing its habitation in a thick bush, 


among the thorny branches of which, or on the 
ground, it constructs a nest of elastic stalks’ and 
fibres of dry grass, thickly interwoven. The 
nest is of a round or oblong shape, from 6 to 9 
inches in diameter, within which is a chamber 
about 3 or 4 inches in diameter, in which it 
rolls itself up. Around and through the bush 
are sometimes observed small beaten pathways, 
along which the little animal seems habitually to 
pass. Its motion is somewhat slow, and it does 
not appear to have the same power of leaping or 
springing, by which the rats in general avoid 
danger. Its food seems to be vegetable, the 
only contents of the stomach that were observed 
being the roots of the Auryudee grass. Its habits 
are solitary (except when the female is bringing 
up her young), and diurnal, feeding during the 
mornings and evenings. —Eidiot, M. &. L. v, 
Oct. 1839. 

(5152) Mus olerareus, Sykes. 

Meinalka, or Meina yelka, Can. of the Wuddurs. 

Marad ilei, Can. 

‘This species has, by mistake, been designated as 
M. Longicaudatus in the distribution list at pave 
94, a term applied to 1t in Mr. Elhot’s notes, some 
years ago, when he believed it to be undescribed, 
as in fact it was at the time, but it was subse- 
quently noticed by Mr. Bennet from a specinen 
taken home by Colonel Sykes. [Proceedings, 
Zool. Soc. July 26, 1832.—P. 121.] Its colour is 
a bright chesnut above, beneath pure white. Head 
moderate, muzzle somewhat obtuse, ears ovate, 
tail naked. ‘The dimensions of a young female 
were :-—length of body, 3 inches ; of tail, 4,%,ths ; 
total 742;ths; of head, 1; of ear, 0-5,ths. ‘The 
Meinalka 1s extremely active and agile, and diffi- 
cult to catch. 1 never procured its nest, but 
was told by the Wuddurs it lived always in bush- 
es or trees, up which it is able to run with great 
facility. Colonel Sykes merely observes that 
“it constructs its nest of leaves of oleraceous 
Whence the designation 
he has adopted for it.—Hiluot, M. & L. J. Oct. 
1839. 

(5153) Mus fluvescens,—New species. This 
species somewhat resembles the last, but is nearly 


double the size, is of a paler yellow colour, and 


was met with only in out-houses and stables at 


head is longer than that of the Mettade, but the | Dharwar, but there in considerable numbers. 
muzzle is blunt, rounded, and more obtuse, and | Habits social. It has been .designated as Mus 
covered with rough hair. The face and cheeks | rfus in thelist at page 94; but besides that, 
are also rougher than those of the other rats ; | this term hag. been appropriated to ather species, 
the ears round and villose; the eyes moderate ; hit dees not express the particular colour so. well 
the whiskers long and very fine. The tail naked as that now adopted, This is a pale yellowish 
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brown above, and white beneath. The head is | large cavity, from the roof of which some other 
long, the muzzle pointed, the ears very large, | passages appeared to proceed, but there was only 
aul ovate. Dimensions of an ‘adult male :— | one communication with the surface, viz. the en- 
length of body 53 inches ; of tail 6} total 12. | trance. The old pair were seated on a bed of peb- 
Weight 123 02z.— Aliioé, M. L. & J. Oct. 1839. | bles, near which, on a higher level, was another 
a 154 Mus musculus, Lin collection of stones, probably intended for s-dri- 
(5154) eas ae er retreat. The young ones were in one of the 
-_ Manei Buduga, Can. passages likewise furnistted with a heap of smal 

This I always considered to be the common 


me stones. — Elliot, M. L. &. J. Oct. 1839. 

mouse, but Mr. Gray considered a specimen Baca} ee 

given to the British Museum to differ ie the (on) ae ee ee: ew clasp ee eae 

- species. —Hlliot, M. L. 8. J. Oct. 1839. Buduga, Can. : Chitta, burkani, Chit yelka,Chitta 
uropean Sp ? ganda, ‘Tet. of Wuddurs. 

This pretty little species resembles the preced- 
ing, but is only about one third of the size. The 
colour is similar, but paler, and 1 has the same 
pure white under surface, separated from the up- 
per by an exact line. ‘lhe spines are sinall, fine, 
transparent, and of a dusky tinge, tipt with fawn. 
‘The head is very long, being nearly one third the 
leneth of the body, and the muzzle pointed. The 
ears are large, ovate, naked. Incisors white. 
Tail naked, scaly. Limbs rather long, fine; the 
3 middle digits of the hind foot produced, as in 
Gerbillus, the two outer ones much shorter and 
nearly equal. The dimensions of an old male 
were—length of body 2,8 th inch ; of tail, 24’5th ; 
total 5 Sth; of head 3%th;of ear 43-10th; of 
fore palm 23-10th; of hind palm 8th; weight 
6 drs., but in general it does not exceed a 4 of 
an oz. (or 4 drs.) Lives generally in pairs in the 
red soil, but sometimes a pair of young ones is 
found in the same burrow with the old ones. 
Does not produce more than 4 or 5 at a birth. 





















Spiny Rats. 
(5155) Mus platythrve, Sykes. 


Bt of Wuddurs | Kul ilei, Can. 
Ral yelka, 

The leggyade has also heen described by Mr. 
Bennet from Colonel Sykes’ specimen. [Proceed- 
ings, Zool. Soc. June 26, 1832.—P. 121.] L had 
proposed to call it M. Saxicola as better expres- 
sive of its habits, and as being exactly equivalent 
to its native name; platythrix expressing a gene- 
ric rather than a specific character. It has the 
head oblong, the muzzle pointed, the ears rather 
large, oblong, rounded. Incisors yellow. Colour 
light brown, mixed with fawn ; beneath pure 
white; the white separated from the brown by 
well defined pale fawn line. The flattened spines 
are transparent on the back, beneath smaller, and 
forming with a fur a thick close covering. The 
dimensions of an 


Adult Male. do. Female. 











Length of body eee Befginch : : inches. — Elliot, M. L. 8. J. Oct. 1839. 

s - of tail... ...24%5 10 (5157) Sciurus Palmarum, (Fmel.— Rat Pal- 
Total... 54% qf5 or nearly 5} HELGE . 

——-- of head...... lytg ..e LS a. common variety. 

cern ee ants 7 6. darker coloured, peculiar to the Ghats. 

---—-- of fore palin sai. eae site Alalu, Can. Urta, of the Wuddurs.- 

_—-- of hind palm ,, ..... vee Oe oak 

Weight sss. sce we Loz. s..s..15uls. The common species is sufficiently well known ; 


the other, found only in the forests of the Ghats, 
is darker, the front and the back between the 
stripes reddish brown, the stripes small, narrow- 
er than in the common kind, and not extending 
the whole length of the back. The size of both 
isthe same.—Length, 13 to 14 inches ; weight 
of males, 4 oz. 12 drs. ; females 4 oz. 11 drs. 
The young are born without any hair, but three 
dark lines are visible along the back indicating 
the position of the future stripes. —Hvliot, M. L. 
8. J. Oct. 1839. > 
(5158) Sciurus maazimus, Gmel.—S. Elphin- 
stonwt. Sykes. 7 
Shekra, Mau. of the | Kes Annalu, -Caa. of 
Ghats. | the Halapyks. 
I have observed the same uniformity of colour 


The leggade lives entirely in the red gravelly 
soil, in a burrow of moderate depth, generally 10 
the side of a bank. When the animal is inside 
the entrance is closed with small pebbles, a quan- 
tity of which are collected outside ; by which its 
retreat may always be known. The burrow leads 
to a chamber, in which is also collected a bed of 
small pebbles, on which it sits, the thick close 
hair of the belly protecting it from the cold and 
roughness of such-aseat. Its food appears to be 
vegetable. In its habits itis monogamous and 
nocturnal. In one earth which I opened, and 
which did not seem to have been originally con- 
‘stracted by the animal, but to:have been excava- 
ted by ants, | found two pairs; one of which 
were ‘adults, the other young:ones about three 
parts:grown. The mouth :of the earth was very | in the Ghat variety that has been:. described by 
large, ‘and: ‘completely ‘blocked up with ‘small Colgnel Sykes ; but it seems doubtful whether 
stones; the passage gradually ° widened into a mere difference in colour, sonstitutes sufficient 
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grounds for the formation of a new species. 1 


have had both the black and the red kinds alive, 
and tame, in my possession, for months together, 


and I observed the most. perfect similarity in 
their habits, cry, and in every particular except 
in that of colour. Though I never met with 
individuals of the 8. Marimus in the forest, I 
have often obtained them from the people of the 
country, who said they caught them in the Sou- 
thern parts of the mountain range. The same 
disposition to vary in the shade and distribution 
of colour has been remarked by Dr. Horsfield in 
the Java congener of the Indian species, the 
Jeralang, or Leschenault’s squirrel, a specimen 
of which has been described by Geoffroy as ¥. 
Albiceps from a casual difference of this kind. 
These varieties probably depend on locality, and 
have given rise to a great multiplication of spe- 
cies. 
identified by Cuvier with S$. Afarimus S. Cey- 
lonensis of Ray; 8. Indicus said to comme from 
Bombay, &c. Fischer makes the distinction be- 
tween S. Maximus, and Macrurus to consist in 
the former having the cheek siripe terminating 
simply, while in the latter it is forked. J.B. 
Fisch. Syn. p. 363.— E£idiot, M.L. 8 J. Oct. 1839. 


(5159) Pleromys Philippensis ?—New species. 
Pukhya or Pakya, Man. of the Ghats. 


Mr. Gray designated the specimens of this 
species presented to the British Museum by the 
specific name of Philippensis, and showed a for- 
mer description of them under this title, the 
source of which I have mislaid. I cannot how- 
over find any such species indicated in Griffith's 
Synopsis, in Fischer's Mamuinalia, nor in any 
works to which I have access. The length of 
the male is 20 inches, and the tail 2]==41 in- 
ches : that of the female 19, and the tail 20==39 
inches. ‘The colour above is a beautiful grey, 
caused by the intermixture of black with white 
and dusky hairs; beneath it 13 white, the legs and 
posterior half of the tail black. ‘The male is 
distinguished by an irregular patch of rufous on 
the sides of the neck, which in the female is a 
sort of pale fawn. 


Thus we have the &. Macrarus : of Ginel., | 


It is very gentle, timid, and | 


Kowli Mah, Mah, of reid of the Wud- 
the Ghats. = © | Adawa,§  durs- | 
T’hiriya do. ani of the Bau- | 
| Shalina, ris. 


The Manis burrows in the ground, in a slanting 
direction, toa depth of from 8 to 12 feet from 
the surface, at the end of which is a large cham- 
ber, about 6 feet in circumference, in which they 
live in pairs, and where they may be found with 
one or two young ones about the months of 
January, February, and March. ‘They close up 
the entrance of the burrow with earth, when in it, 
so that it would be difficult to find them; but for 
the peculiar track they leave. A female that I 
kept alive for some time, slept during the day, 
but was restless all night. It would not eat the 
termites or white ants put into its box, nor even 
the large black ant (Myrmex indefessa, Sykes) 
though its excrement at first was full of them. 
But it wonld lap the water that was offered to it, 
and also conjee or rice water, by rapidly darting 
out its long extensive tongue, which it repeated 
so quickly as to fill the water with froth. When 
it. first caine it made a sort of hissing noise, if 
disturbed, and rolled itself up, the head between 
the four legs, and the tail round the whole. The 
claws of the forcfeet are very strong, and in walk- 
ing are bent under, so that the upper surface is 
brought in contact with the ground ; its gait is 
slow, and the back is curved upwards. After its 
death a single young one was found in it (Sept. 
15th), perfectly formed, and about 2 inches long. 
The marks of the future striated scales were dis- 
tinetly visible, and its long tongue was hanging 
out. The tongue of the old one was 12. inches in 
length, narrow, flat fleshy to the tip, the muscle 
along the lower surface very strong. ‘The leneth 
of the animal was 49 inches. The weight 21-lbs. 
Elliot. ALL. &. J. Oct. 3839. 

(5163) Llephas Indus, Cuv. Mem. de UInat. 

Anei, Can, | WHathi, Dok. 

The elephant is rare above the ghats, but oc- 

casionally astray male makes his way up, and 


does much mischief to the rice-fields and gardens. 
—Elliot, M. L. 8S. J. Oct. 1839. 


may be tamed’; but from its delicacy is difficult \ (5164) Sus Scrofa, Lin. 


to presgr've. Lives in the holes of trees in the 
thickes# part of the forest.—iliot, AL. L. S. 
J, Oct. 1839. | 


(5160) Hystriz Doucurus, Sykes. 





Yed, Can. ‘Lg _ Mau. of the 
Sirsel. ) Sanaa: ( Ghats. 
Sayal, } Dox. . 4 Baori or Chaodi, of Guz. 
Sahi? J | 

(5161) Lepus Nigricotiis, Fr. Cuv. 


Malla, Can. | Kabrgosh, Dox. 
_ Sassa, Man. > ne ce 
(5162) Manis crassieaudata, Griffiths—.M. 


, Handi. Boorra Janwar,? | 
| Mikka, Roux Sur, { Dox. 
Jevadi, Dukur, Mau. 





The Indian wild hog differs considerably from 
the German. The head of the former is longer 
and more pointed, and the plane of the forehead 
straight, while it is concave in the European. 
The ears of the former are small and pointed, in 
the latter larger'and not so erect. The Indian 
is altogether a more active looking animal ; the 
German has a stronger heavier appearance. The 
same differences are perceptible in the domesti- 


Pentadactyla, Lin.—Pangolin a Queu Oourte,| cated individuals of the two countries:—~ £liial, 


Ouv.—Broad-tailed Mania, Pen 


M. L. 8. J. Oct: 1889. - 
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(5165) Moschus Memina, Erxleben.— Memina, 


<nox.—-Cevlon p. 21.— Pissay, Ham. Voy. E£. 
ind. I. p. 261. : 
arka, Uo Pisei, Y Mau. of the 
ot wee | Pers Ghats. 


Common in the forest and even occasionally 
eoninthe Mulnad.--H/liot, M. L. 8. J. Oct. 1839. 


(5166) Cervus (Rusa) Hippelaphus, Cuv. 


Kadavi,Can. ' Rara Singh Hrroneous- 
Samber, Mat. and ly of Mahomedans, 
Dok. Meru, Mau. of the ghats. 





There is only one species of Rusa found in th® 
Western forests, which is common also to all the 
heavy jungles of Southern India. None of the 
descriptions given by Hamilton Smith to the 
different Indian species, under the names of 
Hippelaphus, Aristotelis, Equinus, apply exactly 
to it: but L have little doubt that all three are 
ouly varieties of the great Indian stag, originally 
described by Aristotle under the designation of 
Lippelaphus, and discriminated as such by Mr. 
Tuvancel, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 
174 ; to which it is not improbable the CG. Un- 
color or Gona of Ceylon, is also referrible. 
‘The points of distinction that have been noticed 
are, the characters of the horns, size, colour, 
absence or presence of a disk on the buttocks, 
canine teeth, and minute distinctions in the pro- 
portions of the bones of the skull. ‘The horns of 
different individuals present great diversities of 
form. The only common characters arc those of a 
basal antler, springing directly and equally with 
the beam from the bur ; and the bean terminat- 
ing in a bifurcated extremity, formed by a braneh 
or sag separating posteriorly and pomnting ob- 
liquely to the rear. But [ have met with mstances 
of medial antlers, of trifurcated extremities, and 
in one case, with the extremity showing a four- 
fold division, as in a Samber killed by Captain 
Green, Madras Engineers, in the Bellarangin 
Hills between Mysore and Coimbatore. Plate 
4 tig. 1. The size of the Southern Rusa is large, 
sometimes exceeding 14 hands in height. The 
colour varies from dark greyish black or slate- 
‘black ; with the chin, the inner sides of the 
limbs, the under part of the tail, and the space 
between the buttocks, yellowish white, passing 
into orange yellow, but never extending: into 
a large circular disk on the buttocks. In several 
instances I have met with the hinds of a 
pale yellow or light chesnut colour. These were 
voung individuals, but the shikaries always de- 
clared them to be the same as the common kind, 
aud no other difference was perceptible. ‘The 
cranium of one of these light coloured females 
presents no structural differences from that of a 
young black female. Both sexes have canine 
teeth in the upper jaw, springing from the suture 
between the maxillary and intermaxillary banes. 
The neck and throat are clothed with a long 
mane. The suborbital sinus is very large. When 
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the animal is excited, or angry, or frightened, it 

is opened very large, and can be distended at 

pleasure. ‘The new horns are soft and tender 
during the monsoon, from June to September, 
about which time the rutting season commences. 

‘The stags are then fierce and bold. I have seen 

one, when suddenly disturbed, face the . intruder 

for amoment, shaking his head, bristling. his 
mane, distending the suborbital sinus and then 

dashing into the cover.—Elliot, M. DL. S. v. 

Oct. 1839. 

(5167) Cervus Axis, Krxleben. 

Sarune Saraga, Can. | Chital. Man.and Dux. 
(8168) Cervus Aluntjak, Zimmermann. 
Kankurt, Can, | Jungli Bukra, Dux. 
Bekra, Mau. 
This animal does’ not seem to differ in any 

respect from the Aang of the Hastern Islands. 

A young male of this species was In my posses- 

sion for many months, and was quite tame. It 

was of a deep chesnut colour, which becomes 
browner as the animal grows older. On the 
face appeared the plaits or ribs of skin between 
the eves, running up to the fore-head and end- 
ing in a triangular patch of stiff hairs of a dark 
brown colour, at the upper side of which the 
horn afterwards sprouted, making its first ap- 
pearance in the month of August. It had white 
spots in front of the fetlocks of all the four legs, 
and a little white likewise on the chin, upper 
throat, inside of arm-pits and thighs, and under 
the tail, but none on the lower part of the throat 
or on the beily. Jt used to lick its face with 
its tongue, which was remarkably long and ex- 


‘tensible, reaching back over the eyes and the 


whole face, and frequently uttered a short, 
small cry, sharper than that of a kid. It 
obtains its Canarese name from its habit of fre- 
-quenting the Kas, or natural forest gardens.— 
| Elliot M. L. & JS. Oct. 1839. 


(5169) Antilope cervicapra, Pallas. 


Chigri .. we. CAN. 
Mriga, SANS. 


oe and ) 

"' (Dex. 
Man. and +The Buck. 
Derk. 
MAH. 


Tlurneen ... eg ae The Dox. 
DEK. 


Alali of the Baoris. The Baorees or) 
ajurn shikarees, called also peo 


Ilurn, ... 


Kalwect, ... 
Phundayat .. 06.000. 


Chinchers, ave a singular nomade 

tribe who live entirely by captur- 

ing antelope by means of springes, 

in which they are very successful. | _ 

They also catch the Chita (Felis }the Buck. 
Jubata) for the Meer Shikartes, | 
They wear a dress of a sort.of 

brown coloured cloth peculiar to 
themselves. and speak a dialect of 

Tlindu with a very siigular into: | 


nation. J 
Gundoli, of the Baoris, ... .... the Doe. 
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Frequents the black plains, in herds of some- 
times 20 or 30, each of which has only one 
buck of mature age, the others being young 
ones. ‘The buck of the herd always drives off 
the others, as soon as_ thev bevin to turn 
black, in the course of which desperate combats 
ensue, by which their horns are often broken. 
The horns of the male in the Southern Mah- 
ratta Country seldom exceed 19 or 20 inches. 
The longest I have seen of a great number of 
specimens is 22 inches, with + flexures in the 
spiral twist; bnt I have seen a pair of horns 
from Hydrabad, 24 inches long, with 5 flexures 
and 5U rings or annuli ; ; and sajotlier pair from 
Kattewar which were 25 inches. The rutuing 
season commences about February, or AMareh ; 
but fawns are seen of all ages, at every season. 
During the spring months the buck often sepa- 
rates a particular doe frow the herd and will uot 
suffer her to join it again, cuttine her off and in- 
tercepting every attempt to mingle with the rest. 
The two are often found alone also but on being 
followed always rejoin the herd. When a herd 
is met with, the does bound away for a short 
distance and then turn round to take a look— 
the buck follows more leisurely, and generally, 
brings up the rear. Before they are much fright- 
ened they always bound.or spring, and a large 
herd going off in this wav is one of the finest 

sights imaginable. ‘But when at speed the gallop 
is like that of any other aumnal. Large herds 
are found about Mookerry, and thence towards 
the Kistua, keeping to the high rocky basaltic 
eminences, called by the Natives mad. It is re- 
markable that the gazelle is rare on these situ- 
ations so well adapted to their habits. Some of 
the herds ave so large, that one back has from 
59 to 6O does, and the young bucks driven 
from these large flocks are found wandering in 
separate herds, sometimes containing as many as 
30 individuals of different ages. They show 
some ingenuity in avoiding danger. In pursuing 
a buck once iutoa field of toor, | suddenly lost 
sight of him and found after a long search that 
he had dropt down among the grain and lay con- 
cealed with his head close to the ground. Com- 
ing, on another occasion, upon a buck and doe 
with a young fawn, the whole party took to 
flight, but the fawn being verv young, the old 
ones endeavoured to make it lie down. Finding 
however, that it persisted in running after them. 
the buck turned round aud repeatedly knocked 
it over in a cotton field until it lay still, when 
they ran off endeavouring to attract my atten- 
tion. Young fawns are frequently found concealed 
and left quite by themselves. 


(5170) Antilope arabica, oul ich and Ehren- 
berg. Fischer’s Synopsis 6.5. p. 460.—4. Ben- 
nettii, Sykes. 


Budari, Can. of southern 
talooks. 


Tiska, Can, 


Chikara, Dex. 
Porsya, of Baoris, the 
Buck. 


Mudari. Can. of north- Chari, dilto. Doe. 


ern talooks. 

The Indian gazelle always appeard to me to be 
new and undescribed, until 1 met with the Ara- 
bian species on the Southern and Eastern shores 
of Arabia in 1833; a careful examination of 
several individuals, both in a state of captivity, 
and that had been shot, convinced me that they 
were identical with the Indian species. _And in 
this, 1 was confirmed by the opinion of M. Rup- 
pell, formed on inspection of a stuffed skin taken 
home by me. They abound also in the islands 
of the Red Sea, anata in’ Dhalak, and on 
the western shore about Massowa, and probably 
all alone the Abyssinian Coast. ‘The gazelle of 

the Hauran and ‘of Syria, appeared also to be-of 
this species; but I never had an opportunity of 
examining one closely. If this be the case, the 
Chikara possesses an additional interest, in being 
the sane animal as the roe and the roe buck of 
Seriptrre. The modern name for the gazelle in 


Yemen is 49 Dabi or Dzabi which is the same 
eee 


as the Tlebrew word translated ‘ Roe.’ Deut. 


I4, 5. It is likewise the gazelle of the Arabian 
poets, as appears from the common saylng 


: 4 CRT ayy. : >» Ye ; ay 
cal MS eres | rhe eyes of the Dabi are 


the most beautiful of all. Itis found on the 
red sandy plains, or among stony open hills, 
and abounds in the basaltic formation of the Dek- 
hun, in the valleys of the sandstone formation, 
and generally among the jungles of the red soil to 
the eastward of the Southern Mahratta Country. 
It is never seen on the black plains, nor 
among the western jungles, nor in the Mudnad. 

It is found frequently in herds of three, ge- 
nerally a buck with two does; also of 5, 6, or 
nore. ‘The young expelled bucks are also found 
in separate herds like those of A. cervicapra. 
When two bucks fight they bntt hke rams, re- 
tirme a Iiktle and striking the foreheads to- 
vether with @reat violence. When alarmed it 
tders a sort if higs by blowing through the nose 
and stamps with the fore-foot, w hence its Cana- 
rese name of Zoka. The dimensions of an , 
adult male procured at Dumbal in the Southern 
Mahratta Country, the skin of which 1s now in the 
British Museum, were as follows: height at the 
shoulder 2 feet, 2 inches; at the croup 2 feet 

4% inches; length from the nose to Insertion of 
the tail 3 fi et, 52 inches; of tail 82 inches ; of 
ear 6 inches ; of horns 11 in.; of head 9 in. 
Weight 48-lbs. But these are by no means the 
largest dimensions observed. At Deesa in Gooze- 
rat, where it is much more cominon, I measured 
three crania, the dimensions of the horns of which 


were— Length, 10} in. 103 in. 114 inches. 
Distance be- | 
tween the> 6} 6} 5 
points, sy 
Number of , 14 16 18 
annuli. 
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including the two imperfect ones near the tip. 
The third or largest were very little lyrated ; the 
Xd were the strongest. and thickest. 
also killed the buck weighing 51-lbs., the does 
weighed from 35 to 40-Ibs. This is about half 
the weight of Cervicapra which varies from 90 
to 100-lbs. The adult female has the horns in- 
clining more to the rear, curved backwards, the 
tips forwards, slightly wrinkled at the base, the 
rest smooth and black, and nearly equi-cistant. 
{n both, the lachrymatory sinus is small and 
black. ‘There is a dark spot on the nose, and a 
line from the eyes to the mouth surmounted by 
alight one. Knee-brushes, tail and fetlocks 
behind, black ; chin, breast, and buttocks behind, 


white. Rest of the body, 


T have 


feet, 6 inches ; of tail 5 inches ; ear 44 ; horn 4 ; 
from the muzzle to the base of the horn, 6; of 
head 8; leg | foot, & inches. Weight 43-Ibs. 
But U have found them even heavier. The doe 
is about the same size and has no horns, nor any 
bony projection above the eyes. The mamma 
are four inmunber. The colour is brown, of 
various shades, not bright, but sometimes so 
light as to approach a dull fawn, darker than the 
Cervicanra, Wut not so bright and deep as in the 
gazelle. ‘The shade is browner on the hind quar- 
ters, and darkest on the middle of the back.It be- 
comes lighter on the sides till it passes gradually 
into white in the middle of the belly, without the 
well defined dark line of separation, observable 


dark fawn deeper | in the other two species. ‘Ihe forelegs, parti- 


where it borders the white on the side#and but- | culary above the knee, the inside of the fetlocks, 


tocks. Wars long, 3 ridges of hair along the 
inner surface. Inguinal pores, 9 mammie. lorns 
of the female sometimes with a few imperfect: an- 
nuli, and never corresponding with each other. 


‘the nose and edge of the ears, are very dark. A 


narrow line between the fore-legs which gradual- 


lv widens towards the hinder flanks, the inside of 


the arms and thighs, are white as is the inside of 


(5179) Antelope Sui-4-Cornulus ?—New spe- | the ear, in which the hairs are long, and arrang- 


cies 2-— Antelope Chikara Hardwicke. — Brown 
Antelope, Sykes. 
Kondguri, Can. |] Junglibukra, Dek. 

It is not improbable thatthe chihara (a name, 
by the way most incorrectly applied to this spe- 
cies, being restricted by all natives to the pre- 
ceding one), the Quadricoranis of Blainville, and 
the Striaticornis of Leach—all refer to the same 
animal. But the descriptions being ouly fron 
jgolated individuals, have not been sutliciently 
discriminated to determine the point. Phe de- 
tailed description of General Hardwicke in the 
Linnean Transactions, differs in many important 
particulars from the characters of the Dekhan 
species. ‘his is much larger, and the colour 
varies considerably both from the Hindostan 
chikara, in which it is of a “ umform bright 
bay,” and in the shades of individuals of different 
aves inthe Dekhan. The spurious horns are so 
small, as rarely to be met with in adult individ- 
uals, and are situated on two osseous bumps or 
risings (strongly marked in the cranium) from 
which they seem to be easily detached. These 
osseous risings are immediately in front of the 
true horns, between the orbits, rather in front of 
aline drawn across the forehead through the 
centre of the eves, and become covered with 
black callous skin, after the loss of the corncous 
tips. ‘The true horns are situated behind the 
eyes or between the eyes, and the ears, inclining 
backwards with a scarcely perceptible curve for- 
wards, straight, parallel, round, smooth, thick, 
and strong at the base which has a few wrinkles, 
and tapering to a point, their colour black. Those 
of a very old male were 43 inches in length and 
had 3 strong wrinkles, and one imperfect 
one at the base. The dimensions of a young 
adult male were: Height at the shoulder, 
2 feet 11 inch; croup 2 feet, 3 inches ; length 
from the muzzle to the insertion of the tail, 3 


| ed in indistinet. ridges. 


The lachrymatory sinus is 
long, narrow and parallel with the line of the 
nose. In its habits, it is monogamous, and is al- 
ways found in pairs, frequenting the jungles among 
the undulating hills ofthe Mulnad. It is never 
found in the open country, or among the hills on 
the eastern side of the district, neither does it 
ever penetrate into the western forests. ‘The 
droppings are always observed in heaps in parti- 
cular spots. It is said to be fond of licking the 
galt efflorescence of the soil, from which habit 
the incisors of old individuals are often found to 
be much worn, and sometimes wanting altogether. 
—Kiliot, Mo L. S. J. Oct. 1839. 

(5172) Damatlis Risia, Wamilton Smith.— 4n- 
telope picta, Pallas. —Neelgao, Buffon and Shaw. 

Maravi Can. Rulu, Mau. 

Kojoh, Dux. | 

It is found in the thick low jungles of the 
Rone and Chudi Pergunahs, in those of Goon- 
jechal near the junction of the Kistnah and 
Ghatparba rivers, the Mubiluhal talook, and in 
the Moolwar Nala towards Beejapvor, but never 
in the open black plains, the Mulnad, or the 
(that forests. Jt is comparatively rare, and 1s 
becoming more so, cvery day. The country 
people are apt to confound it with the Sambur ; 
but the localities frequented by the two animals 
are totally different. The Sambur is impatient 
of heat, und requires shade and deep cover, the 
Neelyuo is indifferent to the sun, and in the open 
plains, at noon, it requires a vood horse and a 
long run to come up with it. L had a tame fe- 
male of each kind for a long tame m the same 
paddock. ‘The Neelgao used to drop: on its 
knees to feed, and attacked and defended itself 
by butting with the head. The Samdur on the 
other hand never knelt, and when irritated, used 
to rise on its hind legs, and strike with the fore- 
feet. In Goozerat the Neelgao is found in the 
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open, grassy plains ;. the herd marches in a Jine, 
the bull leading with 8 or “10 cows. following. 

(5173) Bos (Dibos) Catjfrons, Hodgsou— 
Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, vol. VL. (1837) 
pp- 223, 499, 745.—Hiliot, M. L. J. Oct. 1839. 
Bos Gaurus, Griftiths.— Gour, Geoff. _ 

Kar kona, Can. | Jangli khoolga, Dox. 
Gaviya, May. Uana, Do, 

It is somewhat remarkable that one of the 
largest animals of the Indian Fanua, frequenting 
all the extensive forest tracts from Cape Como- 
rin to the Ilimalayas, should only have been 
indicated distinctly, within the last two years. 
I have seen specimens from Tunmevelly, and 
likewise from the whole range of the Syhadree 
mountains up to Mahableshwar, and I know that 
the animal has been killed near Vellore, in the 
Sherwaroyah hills near Salem, at Aseergurh, in 
Kandes, Rajahmundry, and I doubt not that it 
will likewise be found in all the deeper recesses 
of the eastern ghauts, and on the banks of all the 
great rivers passing through them. An imper- 
fect cranium which secms to belong to a female 
of this species, in the United Service Museum, is 
labelled thus ‘Head of a Bison from Kuddah, 
Straits of Malacca, presented by Lieutenaut. Colo- 
nel Frith, Madras Artillery.” The following 
memoranda were made in 1833 in the Southern 
Mabratta Country at a time when I had frequent 
opportunitics of seeing the animal. “ It is called 
Gaviya by the Mahrattas, Juxgli Khoolga and 
Ornua by the Mahomimedans (though it has not 
the slightest affinity with the buffalo to which 
both of these names apply), and Awrkona by the 
Canarese, which is of similar Import, from 
Kadu, a forest, and Kona, a bulfalo, It dif- 
fers also very remarkably from the common 
ox, and though it approaches considerably more 
to the description of the bison, the name 
generally applied to it by English sportsmen, it 
exhibits marked structural differences excludiny 
it from the Bisontine group as detined by Cuvier. 
These consist in the plaue of the forchead being 
“flat and even slightly concave,’ and in the 
possession of only 13 pairs of ribs. It is not imn- 
probable that it will be found to constitute 
a connecting link between the Bisoutine and 
Taurine groups. The most remarkable charac- 
ters in the animal are an arched coronal, or con- 
vex bony ridge, surmounting the frontal bone, 
and projecting beyond it so as to make the line 
from the vertex to the orbit a concave sweep ; 
the continuation which form the orbit to the 
muzzle is slightly convex. ‘The other distinctive 
mark is the prolongation of the spinous process: 
es of the vertebrae of the back, from the withers 
to the loins where they cease abruptly. ‘These 
processes are 12 in number and their prolonga- 
tion gives the animals a yery extraordinary ap- 
pearance. The largest individual I met with 
was killed in an island of the Kala Nuddee in 
the district of Soonda, in 1827. A noted 









shikaree, the Patel, or. head-man .of Alloor.(a 
I{ubshee or negro. descendant of some of the 
uumerous African slaves imported in the. 15th 
century by the Mahommedan kings of Beejapoor, 
and who still exist as a distinet race, in this. dis- 


|trict), called us at day light and promised to 


show us one of the animals described by him as 
a wild buffalo. Crossing the river in a canoe, we 
struck into the forest and soon came upon a 
track, which he pronounced to be that of a large 
bull. On this he proceeded with the steadiness 
and sagacity of a blood hound, though it was 
often imperceptible to our eyes. At times when 
a doubt caused us to stop, he made a cast round, 
and on recovering the track summoned us to 
proceed by a loud whistle, or by linitating the 
cry of the spotted deer, for not a word was spok- 
en, and the most perfect sileace was enjoined. 
As we advanced he pointed sileutly to the brok- 
en boughs or other marks of the passage of a 
large animal, and occasionally thrust his foot into 
the recent dung, judging by its warmth of the 
vicinity of the game. We followed his steps for 
three miles to the river, then along the banks 
towards Dandelly, where the animal appeared to 
have passed to the other side. Wading across, we 
ascended the bank of a small island covered with 
thick underwood, and some large trees, amongst, 
which it had lain down, about fifteen yards from 
where we stood. The jungle was so thick that 
we found it difficult to distinguish more than a 
great black mass among the underwood. On 
firing the animal got on his legs, received two 
balls more, and rushed into the jungle where he 
became very furious, and we were obliged to 
shelter ourselves behind the trees, to avoid the 
repeated charges he made, though one ball 
through the shoulder which had broken the bone 
above the elbow, prevented his moving with 
facility. He then became exhausted ani 
lay down snorting loudly and rising — to 
charge when any one approached. A ball 
in the forehead caused him to roll over the 
precipitous bank into the river. Still how- 
ever he was not dead and several balls were fired 
into his forehead behind his ear and the Junction 
of the head and neck without. life becoming ex- 
tinet, one ball which had struck the vertebra 
of the neck was taken out almost pulverized. 
When drawn ashore and examined more minute- 
ly, the first sentiment produced in all present 
was astonishment at his immense bulk and size : 
but on measuring his height we found him mach 
taller than his breadth at first led us to linagine. 
The head is very square and shorter than in the 
common ox, the forehead ample, the bony ridge 
rising about. five inches in height from the plane 
of the frontal bone over which it inclines. When 
viewed behind it rises suddenly and abruptly 
from the nape of the neck, from whence to the 
vertex it measures seven inches, the horns make 
a wide sweep in continuation of the arched bony 
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ridge; iand turn slightly backwards and upwards 
forming an angle of about 35° with the frontal 
bone, the whole of the head in frout, above the 
eyes, is covered with a coat of close short hair of 
a light greyish brown colour, which, below the 
eyes, is. darker, approaching almost. to black. The 
muzzle is large and fall, and of a ‘greyish colour, 
the eyes are. smaller than'in the ox, with a fuller 
pupil of a pale bluc ¢ tour, the ears are smaller 
in proportion than in the ox, the tongue is very 
rongh aud. cavered with prickles, the neck is 
short, thick and heavy, the chest broad, the shoul- 
der very deep and muscular, the forelegs short, the 
joints very short and strong, the arm exceedingly 
jarge and muscular. Behind the neck and imme- 
diately above the shoulder rises a fleshy gibbosity 
or hump, the same height as the dorsal ridge, 
which is thinner and firmer, rising gradually as 
it goes backwards and terminates suddenly about 
the middle of the back. ‘The hind quarters are 
lighter and lower than the fore, falling suddenly 
from the termination of the ridge, the tail very 
short, the tuft only reaching down to the hocks. 
‘The dimensions of this individual were carefully 
noted as follows :— 


| feet. in. 
Height atthe shoulder... ... ... 6 1} 
Do. at the ramp (taken from hoof 
to insertion of tail), .-. 0.00... 55 
Length from the nose to the insertion 
of the tail, Shy.” etie--, Sas, dem. 20 OE 
Do. do. to the end of the tail 
which was 2 ft. 1l0in,... 00... 12 4} 


Do. of dorsal ridge including the 
hump, ... 9... eis 3 
Height of — do. do. 4... 0 
Crirth (taken behind the forelegs), ... 8 0 
Breadth of the forehead, sea 1 
From the muzzle to the top of the 
arched bony ridve, .., 2 


Distance between the points of the 


NOMIG (Ac. re; wee ad kee aim, 2% 
Circumference of horn at base, .,. 1 
Between the roots of horns, ... 0... 0 133 
Length of the ear, bee «See 0 102% 
Circuuference of the neck, 1... ... 4 = 4 
Depth of the shoulder (trom the elbow 

_to the end of the spinal ridge), .. 4 22 


From the elbow to the knee (i. e. the 
forearm), ... 0. ee ee OO 
From the elbow to the heel,...  .., 2 7 
Careumserence of the arm, we ace 2 GC 
. The-skin on the neck and shoulder and on the 
thighs is very thick, being about two inches in 
this one, which has already shrunk from lying in 
the sun, It is used for making shields, which 
are much prized. On examining the skeleton 
‘picked clean by the vultures, we could only 
distinguish thirteen pairs of ribs. The cows 
differ from the male in having a slighter and 
more graceful head, a slender neck, no hump, 


a less defined dew-lap and the points of the 





horns do not turn towards each other at the 
points, but bend slightly baekwards,the horns are 
sinaller too, and the frontal bone narrower, but 
the coronal or ridge is distinctly marked. The 
bulls have the forehead broader in. proportion to 
their age. In the young bull it is narrower than 
in the cow and the bony ridge scarcely percepti- 
ble. ‘The horns too in the young specimen turn 
more upwards. The general colour is dark brown, 
the hair thick and short andin old. individuals 
the upper parts are often rather bare. That on 
the neck and breast and beneath is longer, the 
skin of the throat is somewhat loose giving the 
appearance of a slight dew-lap. The legs are 
white with a rufous tint on the back and side of 
the forelegs. The skin of the under parts when 
uncovered isa deep ochrey yellow. The cow 
has the legs of a purer white. The breeding 
season is said to be early in the year and the 
calves are born after the rain. The bulls are often 
found separate from the herd which consists ven- 
erally of from ten to fifteen cows and a 
bull. They generally feed during the night 
browzing on the young grass and the tender 
shoots of the bamboos of which they are very 
fond. In the morning they retire to some thick- 
et of lone grass or young bamboos where they 
lie down to ruminate. When disturbed the 
first that perceives the intruder stainps loudly 
with its foot to alarm the rest, and the whole rush 
through the forest breaking down every obsta- 
cle and forcing their way with a terrific crash, 
dat euntibus ingens 
Silva locum et mugno cedunt virgulta fragore, 
Min. vii. 676. 
When suddenly approached in the night they 
start off with a loud hissing snort. In 18381, I 
saw a young Bison calf in the possession of some 
Gowlees, the owners of large herds of buffaloes 
in the Hlangul talook. It was caught when just 
dropt, in the month of May, and, when [ saw it, 
was seven months old, very tame and gentle, 
though timid, licking the bands of the Gowlees 
and frisking about with the buffalo calves. It 
was the same colour as the old animal, very dark 
brown with white legs. The head small, the 
forehead wanting the breadth so remarkable in 
the adult, and the bony ridge of the crown was 
hardly perceptible. ‘The horns were just begin- 
ning to sprout, the ears were larger and rounder 
than those of the buffalo, the eyes a pale grey or 
cerulean colour. The hair on the throat was 
long and the dew-lap slightly indicated. No 
hump was perceptible, but the dorsal ridge was 
distinctly marked. The Gowlees say they sec 
great numbers of Bison when pasturing their 
herds in the neighbouring forest. They describe 
them as very timid and watchful, more. so than 
any other wild animal, always reposing in a cir- 


ele with their heads turned outside, ready to 
take alarm. They add that they see most calves 


from June to October but the greatest number 
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about August. They do not know how long the 

cow goes with calf, but suppose the period 

of gestation to be the same as that of the 

buffalo, or ten months and ten days = The old! 
male drives the others from the herd at the breed- | 
ing season, and the single ones seen in the jungle : 
are young males of this description, and it is pro- | 
bable the very old bulls are sometimes expelled | 
also by younger and stronger males.” For the 
following particulars derived from the observation 
of the animal in the Shervaroyah hills, [ aim in- 
debted to Mr. Fischer. of Salem: “ The Bison 
ordinarily frequents the hills, seeking the highest 
and coolest parts, but during the hottest weather, 
and when the hills are parched by the heat, or 
the erass consumed by fire, the single families, 
in which they cominonly range the hills, congre- 
gate into large herds, and strike deep into the 
great woods and valleys ; but after the first show- 
ers, and when verdure begins to re-appear, they 
again dispecse, and range about freely. In wet 
and windy weather, they again resort to the 
vallevs, to escape its inclemency, aud also to 
avoid a species of fly or gnat which harasses them 
greatly. In the months of July and August, 
they regularly descend to the plains, for the 
purpose of licking the earth impregnated with 
natron or soda, which seems as essential to their 
well-doing a8 common salt is to the domestic | 
animal when kept in hilly tracts. The chief 
food of the Bison scems to be the following 
grasses an plants : 

Yadanjan cody...... sere 














A apecies of Saccharum, used 


Vallaum pilloo...... for thatch. 





Odeserengam pilloo...... 


Ricinus Communis, Castor oil 
The cottay moottov leaf 


Plant. 
Anthystiria polystachia, Roxb. 
Sorghum muticuimn, Wild Cho- 
Hin. 
Broom grasa (Aristida). 


Mullum pilloo......,..... | 
Canavam pilloo,... aoe 


Cheevum pilloo,... 
Cattoo Corangan, leaf, ... iicea Staphylina 2 

but they will eat with avidity every species of 
grain commonly cultivated on the hills or plains, 
as the ryots find to their cost. ‘The Bison parti- 
cularly is so fond of the avuray cottay (Dolichos 
lablab, Ainslie), Country bean, when in blossom, 
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and deliberately devour the produce. ‘But in 
general it is a timid aninial, and it is often 
difficult to get within gun shot of them. 
The period of gestation is with the Bison ‘the 
same as with the domesticated animal ; they ‘drop 
their young in the months of September arid 
October. I once had one brought to me so young 
the navel string was still unseparated. IT should 
chink it was then about the size of a common 
country cow’s calf of four months old. ‘It seems 
n slow growing animal. A calf Thad for three 
vears was evidently in every respect still a mere 
calf. They seem very difficult to rear? I have 
known it attempted at different ages, but never 
knew the animal to live beyond the third vear. 
Mr. Cockburn has tried it in vam, in its native 
climate, the Sherwaroyah hills, and [have made 
the attempt at Salein repeatedly. At one time 
I had five in my farm-yard ; one lived for three 
vears : but this one, with all the others, died sud- 
denly in the same week from some disease, marked 
by refusal of food, running from the nose, and an 
abominable stench from the mouth. A similar dis- 
ease, it may be noted, prevailed, I was informed, 
at the same tine, among the Bison of the Sherwa- 
rovah, Shandamungalum and Neilgherry hills. 
The ealyes I had, never became in any degree 
domesticated : the domesticated cow could never 
be induced to suckle them.” Imay add, ‘that the 
persevering ferocity ofthe Bison of the Snb-Hima- 
layan range, described by Mr. Hodgson, is quite 
foreign to the character of the animal in the south- 
ern forests. When wounded, it is true, it charges 
its assailant with determined courage, and many 
instances have coine to my knowledge of its do- 
ing so with fatal effect, among which I imay cite 
those of two officers within the last few vears, 
hoth of whom were killed at the Mahabaleshwar 
hills ; but in general it will always seek its safety 
by flight, if permitted. Of a drawing of one of 
‘these it is remarked, the figure at plate 5 1s 
taken from an indifferent sketch made of the 
very old bull, described at page 229, and gives 
-a tolerable idea of the character of such an ani- 
mal, though not quite correct in all its details. 
The dorsal ridge is too prominent ; the expression 
of the head, particularly about the muzzle, is too 





that they will invade, and destroy fields of it, in 
open daylight, in despite of any resistance the 
villagers can offer. In other respects it is a very 
inoffensive animal, very rarely attacking any one 
it encounters, except in the case of a single bull 
driven from the herd. Such a one has occasion- 
ally been known to take up his location in some 
deep bowery jungle, and deliberately quarter him- 
self on the cultivation of the adjacent villages. 
‘he villagers, though ready to assist uropeans 
in the slaughter of Bison, will not themselves 
destroy them (the inviolability of the cow extend- 
ing to the Bison) ; and so bold does this free- 
booting animal become in consequence, that he 
has been known to drive the ryots from the fields, 


11 


heavy, and the hoofs of the hind feet are too 
large, this being in reality only half the size of 
those on the fore-feet. Plate 6 shows the crania 
in front and profile of another very old bull, kill- 
ed on the Neilcherry hills, now in my possession ; 
and of a young cow. The difference produced 
in the shape of the horns by ageis distinctly 
shown. The great expansion of the bull’s horns 
is entirely the effect of age, in the young males 
they are most erect, and the points turned to 
each other, while in this individual they are al- 
together divergent, one being half broken off, 
and the point of the other worn and ragged, 
which is always found to be the case with adult 
bulls, The dimension of this cranium are— 
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MANGANESE. . a MANGANESE, 
Height from the, end. of the. maxil-. —.. . | who reported upon the contributions sent to the 
lary bone ta the vertex, sas Inches 22 | Exhibition of 1855 as containing from 53 to 54 
Breadth of.front between theedges =... | per cent of metallic mnganese.. The substance is 
of the NOYMS, 46. see oe wee LS bo 14. | well suited for glazing Pottery, along with Galena, 
Length of horn from base to point | : and Felspar. A great variety.of pleasing colors 





ina straight ling, wae 21 | can be imparted to the glaze by varying the 
Do. ___do. along the curve, 39° | proportions of the Manganese : thus, in small 
Diameter (longest section) inside, 62 | quantities it gives a yellow. color, in’ large, 

Do. (broadest do. ).., 43 brown, then a blood-red, purple or _ black, as 
Circumference at the base, ... eee | 183 the proportion of Manganese 1s increased. It 
Distance between the points, —... 39 | has also the property of hardening the glaze, 


| 
“The above catalogue is confined to the ani- so as to resist vinegar and weak acids ;, con- 
mals of a single province, and does not comprise | ¢ entrated mineral acids however will corrode it. 
the whole number of species found in Southern | Manganese is used in small quantities by the Na- 
India ; but, from the very diversified character tives of India in giving purple, brown, and black 
of its surface, it includes by far the greatest pro- | colours to glass for Bangles. Large samples have 
portion. —Elliot, Madras Lit. Soc. Journal, Oct, been shipped to England for report as to its appli- 
1839. cability to mannfacturing purposes. Some good 


(5174) MANDRAKE. Arrora Maypra- ‘samples of the sane ore were forwarded from 
Kurnool, and ‘Toomkoor in Mysore. 
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GORA. - | | 
Usul-ul-lufah Ustrung, ARAB. Peroxide of Manganese. —This substance,which 
Yebrooj, Bans. | Murdum-i-geeah, Bers. occurs in the form of a compact black stone, 
eral DE Atiaiee a with a smutty brown or black powder on the sur- 
Guz. Uixn. face, is of more value than the preceding, being 


The fetid root of the mandrake plant has vari- | largely employed. for manufacturing purposes. 
ous names, arising from its fancied resemblance | Good but small samples have been forwarded 
to the human form. It was formerly an article | from Soondoor, and from Roodrar in the Coil- 
of the Materia Medica, but is now exploded ; | coontlah ‘Talook, Cuddapah : as also from Biml- 
though the leaves are still sometimes employed patam. A specimen from the latter locality exa- 
in preparing anodyne fomentations.—<dustie.| mined by Dr. Scott contained about 30 per cent 
Faulkner. It is found in many parts of the South | of peroxide, which, although impure, would cer- 
ofsEurope, is of poisonous qualities and its smell | tainly be of some commercial value. «Another 


is very fetid. specimen from Bellary was also found to contain 
(5175) MANGANESE. a good deal of the Peroxide. Brown wad and 
Diinistecnc 104 Maninecin a brown fibrous Manganese were exhibited from 
’ — ms e oe e ‘ » i , . 4 2 ; : ys gyy ° 
Mangancte, Magalese, | Magnesia Nigra, Man. the Red Ifills, Bangalore and Cuddapab, ores of 
Savon du Verre, FR. canesium, Dat. Manganese occur at the Neilgherries. Many ot 
Braunstein Glasseise. | Manganesia, Sr. the [ron ores and Tron sands contain Manganese. 
GER. —M. #. J. k. Captain Tremenheere has given 


A very brittle metal of a dusky white colour, |a full report on the manganese of Mergui, 
and: without either malleability or duetility. | on the Tenasserim; and Mr. Mason has seen 
‘The substance known in commerce under that | specimens of manganese mixed with iron from 
name, however, is the peroxide, or black oxide of | one of the islands south of Mergui. Captain 
the metal. It oceurs native in the Mendip hills, ; Tremenheere wrote: ‘ During my stay at the 
Somerset, in the counties of Devon and Aber- | ‘fenasserim coal basin, a piece of manga- 
deen aud in many parts of India. It is found in a | nese ore, (black wad), of good quality, was 
variety of forms; most commonly it is of an | brought to me by a Karen, who stated, that it 
earthy appearance, and mixed with other ingre- | had = been found accidentally in’ the bank of a 
dients ; but sometimes, in crystals of a black | steam called the Thuggoo, which enters the 
colour aud metallic lustre. Peroxide of Man- | (treat Tenasserim, seventeen miles below the 
ganese is largely consumed in the manufacture of | coal site. Subsequently, several other pieces of 
hicaching compounds ; it is also used by potters | the same ore were brought to Mr. T. A ®& 
and glassinakers, and in the laboratory it is con- Corbin, Assistant to the Commissioner from the 
sidered the chéapest material from which to | the Therabuen river, five miles above the Thug- 
procure ‘oxygen.— Watersion. Faulkner. Man- | goo, aud from an intermediate spot, the locality 
ganese occurs very abundantly in the Ma- | of which have been previously known, and ‘had 
drags Presidency. At the Madras Exhibition of | been, I believe, originally pointed out by Lieute- 
1857, same very large samples of the silicated | nant Glover of the Madras Army. erate pro- 
seaguionide were exhibited by His Highness the | ceeding down the river, I visited these s pots, 
Rajah of-Vizianagrum, who contributed two tons and found at each, that a valuable bed‘of man- 
in-blocks, weighing from 2 cwt. to 3 cwt. each. ganese ore existed close to the surface of the 


The: Metal was carefully examined by Dr. Scott, country. It had been apparently cut through by 
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MANGTFERA. 

the action of the atresin and” ri¥er . before’ men- 
tioned, leaviny a section of the bed of ore in 
their Daiiee: covered. only by the debris of. the 
hauks themselves; Large < quantities” might 
have becn carried away, but afew hand specimens: 
only were taken, which suftitiently shew ‘the na- 
ture of the deposit, and fair sanples of what 
might be easily colleeted. Of the extent of 
these manganese beds it is difficult to pronounce. 

The face “of. the country in) which they are 
situated is flat, thickly overved with soil, and 
with the densest jungle. It is not, as far as | 
could perceive, intersected by many streams 
which would afford the means of tracing the 
mineral deposic. The Great ‘Tenasserim river 
has passed through the manganese bed in one 
spot, 24 miles removed from two other points at 
which it occurs to the north and south, at both 
of which it is likewise discovered near the surface 
by the action of the streams Thuggoo and ‘Thera- 
buen. The probability therefore, is, that it is 
a horizontal deposit covering many square 
miles, But without indulging in conjecture, 

there is sufficient at the localities referred to, to 
indicate large quanties of manganese ore which 
could be collected by penetrating through the 
soil lying above it, and immediately near the 
spots in which itis now exposed to the dav. 

It oceurs in the form of the black oxide, and 1s 
the manganese of commerce. It is largely con- 
sumed in Europe in the preparation of bleaching 
compounds, and wien pure, is valnable to the 
inannfacturer of glass. The soft black ore, No. 

1, is a hydrate of the peroxide of manganese, 

known under the name of wad. It coutains of 
water two equivalents, or 29 per cent: Iron, 
196 grains by. analysis ; its specific gravity is 
1.47. The specific gravity of the grey peroxide, 
No 4, is 1. 46.” — Mason. 

(3176) MANGEL WURZEL, Frey Brrr. 

BRetteraves. Fr. Biettola. Lr. 

Mangold Wurzel, Grr. 

A variety between the red and white bect. It 
has been a good deal cultivated iu France, Ger- 
Inany, and Switzerland, partly as food for cattle. 
and partly to be used in distillation, and in the 
extraction of sugar. Its culture, in Great Bri. 
tain is recent, dating only from the end of the 
last century, and is employed almost cutirely in 
the fattening of stock, and the feeding of imlch 
g cows. — Faulkner : 

(5177) MANGIFERA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order duacardtacee. ‘Three 
or four species of this “venus are enumerated— 
as M. fetida of Loureiro; a native of Cochin 
China and the Moluccas ; M. lazrlora, indige- 


nous in Mauritius ; and M. sylvatica of Rox- 


burgh, a native of the hilly districts bordering on 
Silhet, where it grows to a great’ size, and ‘is 
called Kukshmee-Am. 


It bears -a’ fruit which 
ripens in February and March, and is eaten by - 
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MANGIFERA’ ENDICA. 
the natives, though hot #0: ‘palatable -ay: even:'a: 
badunaneo.’ |t- is ateo dried awd kept ‘by thein 
for medicinal purposes: M: ‘opnositifelias Roxs: 
burgh, a native: of Rangoon, is propose hee 
Messrs, Wight and Ariibet tobe inatennbhecied 
a clistinct venus. | ” : Aas — 


(5178) M ANGIFERA ‘Gireduar, A, 
Tawsa-thayet, BURM., o . 


Secs but found in the Pegu and Pounghoo 
Forests : bark brown. MeClolland.: 

(5179) MANGTFERA KATIMDA, —telin 
Manoo. This is a Jarge mango muftiplied “at 
Mery, and quite a favorite with the natives: 
It has an odour resembling the dorian,’ and - Tike 
that has been introduced from — the * ‘Straits. par 
Mason. i 


(5180) MANGIFERA INDICA. 


Am, Bene. 

Mango, Ine. 

Maumedee Chettoo, Tren. 
Mango maram, TAM. 


von 


Ml ampabnis MALAY, 
Kapalam, iaunuseue 
Palani, Jav. 

Maveua, Can. 


A tree of Jaree vrowth, and generally diffus- 
ed all over lndia, and in all the: warmer parts 
of Asia. Is venerally raised from seed though 
sometimes by layers or grafting by: approach 
which are the only methods of certainly conti- 
muing a good sort, probably of improving them. 
The stones must be sown soon after they are 
taken from the friut, otherwise they do not vepe- 
tate, but there is no depending on the quality: of 
the fruit so raised The seed of a very superior 
sort will produce fruit of a bad kind. Flowerng 
thine January, February and March: the fruit 
is ripe in May, dune and July. The kernels 
are large and seem to contain muel .nourish- 
ment, however, they are made no use of exe 
cepting during times of scarcity and famuie, 
they are then boiled in the steam of water 
and used as an article of diet. ‘The wood 
is of a dull gray colour, porous, vet pretty 
durable if kept dry, but soon decays if exposed 
to wet, of the effect of which it 1s verv sensitive, 
In very large old trees it acquires a light choco- 
late colour towards the centre of the trunk, ane 
larger branches. This is hard, closer grained: and 
much more durable. It is gener ally used: for 
constructing Massoolah boats and for packing 
cases, the eabiiet inakers at Madras prefer it to 
other wood for veneering on; it 1s also generatly 
used where common light wood is required: cby 
Coach builders, Cabinet makers and others, sbeing 
the cheapest wood obtained. — Rofde M.8.8i.‘bhe 
wood has the property of holding arnail’ faster 
than any other wood 1 know, as those: may 
have Pag who: have to:open chests of: indi- 
yo, &c. it is one of the most common. woods 
for a and ‘linings of furniture in: Madras.: 

Rokde.. OF this’ ‘genus, the» Mango-T reey}18 

consequence, and: this as'-form- 
the most vrateful ‘fruits of the tro- 






i 


ing one ‘| 
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MANGIFERA*INDICA. a MANGE 
pical parts, of:.Asia:; it extenda: alsa ns _ | hotheuses.of Karape;. Sweet - states “ that the 


north as'80%y and hiabeen. suscessfally.intio- | Mange ripens in: Eegland -when ‘the. plauts are 
duced jnte the: arest Jndies:: The tree grows to | of 9, good. sizes Sal nly’, donin, .. Orga mixture of 








pwned corackex park: “he wood is of .a whitish | pits should be well drained, as the plants gre apt 
or dull-gray ‘colour, porous, yet pretty durable | to. get sodden with too mughwater. Fresh. seeds 


from the West Indies yegelate, freely... ‘The plant 
¥. -may also be increased frona cuttings,..whicl: root 
gins, firm, smooth; shining, and having, when | best in sand under a hand: elass.”’.. .d¢, would, be 
brnisedt, a: pleasant vesinous smell. ‘Ihe flowers | advisable also to imityte®.its native: climate a3 
are: yellow coloured, and small, but producect in) much as possible, that is, after winter, giving it 
great numbers, on large ferminal erect panicles. ; dry heat with watering for.some months, and then 
Many perfect male flowers are often found inter- , removing it into an orchideous house. in the sea- 


! 


mixed withthe hermaphrodite ones. Calyx 5-! son of ripening its fruit. —Lay. Gye. 


* . 2 | ot 
leaved ; petals 5, lanceolate, twice the length of | 5181) MANGIFERA. 9 yar 

nail ‘ia; : : MANGIFERA. SPONDIAS MAN- 
the calyx, furnished in the inside with a lobed | G iN R ) j , . Tt IRA : SPONDIAS MAN 
granular scale or crust; stamen, a csinule fertile: ew ge gg os | 
one, with three or four filament like bodies, which | : + se ae Vai Cat Ambalam, ont Mat. 
represent the abortive stamens ; ovary with its, Catt Maam pullum Taat. | (Canana Amra. Sans. 

; Jungle Aam, Duk. Adivie Mamedit’pidoo 
hase gnunersed in the torus, obliquely oval, 1: a dond | uae Weer ree A aged 

: : : | Condoudong, Rue. HD. pees 

celled, with .a single ovule attached to the side cee, ee ae oa ee ee 
of the cell; style one, from the upper edge of the | Lhis fruit has got its name. , from its resem- 
ovary, curved downwards ; drupe oblong, or some- | blance to a Mango. It is Aarsh and. little de- 
what kidnev-formed, also a little compressed like a | serving of notice. Rheede informs us. that on 
kidney, fleshy, with smooth rind, yellow or reddish | the Malabar coast, the root of the tree is con- 
when ripe, size varies, but in general about as | sidered as emmenagogue that. the bark is suppos- 
large as a goose’s ege; nut conformable to the ‘ed to be of use i dysenteric affections: and that 
drupe, but compressed, woody, L-celled, 2-valved, | 4 decoction of the wood is serviceable in. gonor- 

. . . ° . eek. sees, ae 2. pred ; 
covered onthe outside with many fibrous fila- rhwa.--—sliuslie p. Yar. | oe 
ments, particularly in the worst sorts ; the kernels} (5182) MANGHETIA, a genus. of Plants be- 
are'large. Embryo between erect and transverse ; | longing to the natural order Magnwoliacee, one ot 
cotyledons thick, fleshy ; radicle opposite to hilum. | the species of which, Al. géauca, has-a white 
The Mango is so well known as one of the | solid wood, which is largely employed in Java, 
most highly esteemed fruits of the Kast, that one | and supposed to prevent ‘the decay of corpses 
is surprised to find it sometimes visemes as like |} put: into coffins made of it.—Aag. Cye. 

ng. a mixture of tow and furpen- = VGaN AT Te Ce ee Oe ne 
nothing so much as a mixture of tow and turpe (5183) MANGO. Maygtrmta ‘Ixptea. Lin, 
tine. ‘Lhe latter is a secretion abounding in the aera 
fanily to which the Mango belongs, and may be 


if kept‘dry:.. ‘The leaves: are, alternate, petioled y 
lanceolar, entire, often a. little waved ‘at the mar- 





wee Peg | 
pat 


Maam eee Tan. of Mang: , Man 
Aam, Duk. — Ampullim. Manay. | 


secreted in larger quantities in neglected varic- | 47, Vedie pundoo, ‘Tet Sach BENS 
: , P . r - 9 de ie ) 
ties, where also the filaments of the nut willlike- | Gayee, Guz. adele age eae 


wise abound, But in well cultivated varieties the 
fruit is sweet and rich-flavoured, juicy, and nearly | _ 7 
as free of fibres as a melon. ‘The kernels contain | Maam poo Tam. — | Mamdie poo, Tex. 
much nourishment, but are never used for food; — i ee | Amra, Sans. 
except in famines, when they are cooked in. the i a ae pile tis } + Ma ‘Mei! » 280 
ateam of water, and used as an article. of diet. | ae geo late Gf, ded. p, 0M. 
¥tom wounds made in the bark of the. treethere; Of this fruit there is a great variety in [ndia. 
issues asoft reddish-brown tesin, which nge hard ‘Two of the most esteemed sorts are the Alphonso 
‘ens.’ Burnt in a candle, it emits a smell like: that | and, the Massagong. ‘The practice of engrafhing 
‘ofa Cashew nut when roasting. It softens in the | the Mango, as first introduced at Madras, _ some 
‘month, and adheres to: the teeth. ‘Phe taste is | years ago, by the late Dr. James Andersou, and 
slightly bitter, with ‘some degree of pungency. | since so happily followed. up by» Mi Audrews ‘a 
It dissolves almost entirely in spirits,.and to some | and others, has improved it In so. great @ tiegre 
degited' in'water. “Ile tree is generally raised from ' as tai ave gained At, ani : perhaps, . | 


Mango Flower. | 
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seeds which shoukl be sown soon after they.are.ga- title,of ‘the finest of gif fruits, iy 





thered; but this is'a'verywicertain way of getting’| of opinion 
the finbrvatietles:Propaguting bydayersand graft | dice. 

ing by appraas ere the only modes af’ ce tainly:| Lom. 
continning fine’ weria;7ne' welt ies of improving’). 
thea. ~ These h utag avi 


inioy Ehat Mangoes heat the“ulood 
Ly Cap, XXI page. 95e-—dgnahe, 7. 
ar-famed ancl delfeaue nit, af the 
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a as f ee ute ge : és : ee ri Lb agy © Rg gr ee eg tL DD as : Jog: e yr é a“ é 1 
mi havethe edadistage seo of beasing | s/era Ledica is plentii. in. Hemnbay, the ° 
whan small . in size, ‘thabis, enly.a few: featun .oam s- Deccan, &c. ‘Those -produced.ia J 
herght, and thetefore’ well suited: to ‘culture in the “tad.its immediate vicmity are: held in greatest 
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MANGO. . 


‘ 


répute. ‘The fruit, when ripe, is? sépved up at: 
déssert,"hnd when ’greeti; 13 uded for" ‘muking 
yreserves, pickles, tarts,” &e.—— Fabdkwer. dire) they 1 
‘- ‘eniec aadh ne Be Oe ein red" ty 0. Maite dhe Ges An! 

anvo may be ‘prochred’ twice’ ih the Year. 
only, th* Bombay. Propagation: may - easily “be 





‘effected by secd ‘and: euttings, > &¢.; “bat the 
prec 
not 





bear fruit before’ the sth or 6th year, 


whereas’ those that ‘are’ grafted “produce in 


the 2d° ot 3d, although it is ‘imjurious ‘to. the 
tree to let €~bear so early, ‘and the blos- 
gsoms shoakt be removed.’ Youtg grafts will 
sometimes, indéed vety often,’ blossom the first 
season they are removed, and if atlowed to 
bear fruit, itehecka them for a length of tame 
after. A mango graft may be applied at any 
time of the year, Wut the stock must be kept 
continually: moist ‘by watering. When the graft 
and stock have become united, the former must 
be partially -divided by a wotch with a sharp 
knife: this may be done after six weeks have 
elapsed from the time of’ its first being united : 
a second cutting inay be effected a fortnight 
later, atid the complete removal from the parent 
tiee’ at the expiration of niné or ten weeks. 
After this, remove the graft into the shade for a 
fortnight longer, when it may be put into the 
spot Where it is to remain. A graft tree never 
attains*the size of a seedling, neither will it con- 
tinue to live or’bear so long, and it is doubted 
if the seed of a graft © mango would pro- 
duce the ‘same fruit, whereas a seedling often 
does 30. ‘The time that a seedling takes to pro- 
duce fruit is the great objection to this mode of 
rearmy {rees: nevertheless a-young tree of three 
years ok). might haye: one» of its branches 
brought into blossom by ringing; this would 
enable. the cultivator to judge if the. tree was 
worth preserving or not. The finest . flavoured 
sorts of Mango grown in Western India, are the 
Alphonso, Raspberry, Mazagon, Doriah, and 


Malgyobah : this latter variety is of a greenish 


tinge inside when ripe, and by far the largest of 
the whole, being three times the size of an. Al- 
phonso ; and it ripens the last. When the graft 


is planted out, it requires only a moderate pro-. 


portion oftare, clearing the ground of all weeds, 
‘and removing any‘ buds that shew themselves. 
Within the space from, the ground to where the 
first braticles ate to tise from, all superfluous 
‘and Weak, shoots ‘shonld'be removed, more parti- 
‘cularly those from the entre of the tree, as also 
‘all brhiiclies that tr WOW the ground, unitess re- 
: 3 . The tree is better for 
ver thé’ inteyior of’a tree 













quited for graft fre 


being pruned, sMiatranolts peri wey 
nay ‘contain superfuons. brénches of, when there 


ik not sole 
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mh 














bidet’ thd? Fors THs. ‘ope 
te ine ee é bearing 
d andl decayed wodd ‘whould “be 






as’ is slow, ava tree thus raised will } 3 
the following information ‘fiom aériend ‘atrdrar 


they ate bought.’ ‘There ane. two-differoasageries, 
“Mangifera indica, and M. sylvatiea, bath; of. sgbich 
‘the natives ‘say: grow wald, atul . several «yadeda 

.ave cultivated in: the: Provinces, : 


pace | ‘fruit’ wif: a .weny., 

“frat ia very plan 
| dletziote.-— Me 
ot 160): MAN 
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on’ the bark:s When teeedarecoddand taverthete 
bark injured, # stat be all cléapetl iantep;aind:the 
parts covered with the comppsition regemmerided — 

or that purpose. - Dr. Ritldell wale favoured: wath 





rungabad. ‘Take'slips from the beaithy ‘branch 
of'a mangoe, ‘at least two feet long; - taking care 
to ent it one iach above the joint’ at the top and 
the same below the: joint at. the bottom. . Phe 
cuttings will not all- be equal, as in sonie 
branches the joints are short :and in. others Jong. 
The: thickness of the slip -is tobe ‘from thvee 
quarters to three inches in diameter. _ dIalf the 
length of the slip is to be slightly punctures with 
an awl, and then inserted into the ground to that 
depth (half of the slip) -perfectly perpendicu- 
lar; and then make a knob at the top of the slip 
with -plain cowdung. ‘The cuttings must. be 
well watered in sueh a manner as to keep up an 
uninterrupted moisture in the: ground ; and 
moreover the cutting are to be well shaded, and 
the coverings ouly to be removed by degrees as 
the plants attain leaves and strength, ani not to 
be transplanted on any account until the wext 
monsoon. ‘The slips begin to ‘bud swithdara 
month generally, but sometimes take a amach 
longer ‘perfod. In all cases the puuctureg-.are 
indispensably necessary, to admit of root Abres 
being thrown out from them, ‘The tree ,and 
fruit may both: be improved, if, during the cold 
season, the ground is dug all round the roats, 
and by the addition of a suitable quantity of 
good old manure. ‘The seed will only, grow 
when fresh, and seldom alter six weeks, From 
twenty to twenty-four. feet of space should. be 
allowed between each tree ifa graft: double the 
space is required for a seedling. —tiddell. ‘Lhe 
Mango deserves the first place among the, sndigen- 
ous fruits, of Tennasserim, being, as;Mr. Lindley 
truly says, “ to the inhabitants of India what, the 
peach is to Europeans ; the most grateful,; of all 
fruits. Its flesh is filled with a. rich lagcigus 
juice ; but the inferior kinds have..also so. smuch 
turpentine flavour as to be uneatable.”. Unforty- 
‘nately, TenasserimMangoes are notoriously infer!- 
or; and to say‘nothing of the turpentine flavor shat 
some of them occasionally have, half,.if mot: thyee 
fourths of all that are sold in-the bazar, are warm 
caten, though that is not at all apparent sehen 
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Bow rey DANT. T., The bark | 
ee wo ae a | 


nd dry in the. igu “for three day eer a eb 
“ re at = iy ; a Digs RL LAR EROS Die | tren Bs 
Catt ait, te a oe 3 drs. ‘ | mangrove grows, in ‘the. 7 | Aral ipslage,. and | 
: a : fe es ¢ ‘Ws. 3 - | ig .used.inu tanning, ite ses gives Bi: red. dye.—-; 
“Mustird, . age ‘Ty oz. Gr ms so » page . vig ihe teas, Or a strike 
ye? eee eee ie li eature..Jn. the sic y ; | 
“bitte: a toasted O4- oe > mix the spices S paysicy geography of the 


Archipelago and does” indeed af all. trepical, 
ogether, ‘and, lay the mixture in alternate layers | countries, for. a belt of, it. - deep .as. . the. 
wit 


‘the mangoes ; aud add 9 oz. of zingelly oil | reach of the tide is always found. wherever 
—Herklots,, ‘Indeed the green fruit of the Man- | there isa shallow and muddy. shore. ., The tree, 
zo is used in ‘making chatnies,p' ickles and curries. | which rises to the height of forty or fifty feet $8, 
In the Bombay Territories, the mangoes when full invariably found in such situations, conatituting 
grown are cut into slices, dried in the sun andj a dense, aud almost impenetrable. forest. Each. 
presen ved, they form an article of commerce ; | tree stauds on a cradle of its own ropta, from 
ar’ in acidulating curries, mulligataw nies, &c. | five to six feet high, bare at low water covered 
Jape i so as to give the appearance . of trees growing it 


(6186). MANGOS NIN. Gancrxta Mancos- the sea. ‘The mangrove jungle is. the, favorite 
















resort of musquitos and crocodiles, - and affords 


TANA. 
t and almost. inaccasible rete t. ‘to 
‘Manggusta, Mat. Manggis, Batt. dav. x cous! alas 
*Manggos, Lam, Mangeisi, Bueits. the pirate.— Craufurd, saa 
p (5191) MANGROVE BARK | (Rurzopiona 


Mangu, Sunp. 


-Accorditre to Crawfurd, p. 265, The plant MANGLE), is used to dye chocolate color. in, the 


Kast and West Indies. ‘This. was. one. of, the 
which irdduces this famed Frat has not been 

traced to any of the Gareinias, as the parent a ee = ae am — 
stock, the plant is about the size ‘of a cherry tree |jiment. It is procured i an at re a 
and very handsome. Jt grows in perfection as M: lal nd § J vue I E _ Mason. 
fit us 14° N. of the equator and 7° south of (8192) M NOCGINGEE (Ouro mae 
it. A congenial proportion of heat and moisture (3193) MANGO- TREE, (Ma scneeaa | -. 
throughout, the vear seems much more requisite (5194) MANGOS’ rEWN. (Crust Bad. 
than “soil or latitude for the successful growth Garcixta.] : ; ae 
of this fruit.-—--Cr awhurd’ s Dict.‘ Malaya’s nec- (5195) suede tt 

tared mangosteen” is truly a delicions fruit, ae M ANGROVE. (Rk ERRESTES.} 
atid by many ¢s steemed as “the most palatable ee MANIHO T, [J oe 

of known friits,” but though very delicate it is ete MANIOC. [Cassava. - 


not to be compared to an “American peach, It rat N 
is cultivated to a considerable extent in Mergui, (5199) MANIS. [MaMMaLra.} 
(5200) MANNA. 


bit is rarcly seen in the northern Provinces. — ee 
Muson. : Mun, — RAB, | ee it 
(5187) “MANGROVE. Ruszopnora. , Man- pee a ao Sheer 7 int, BAe, 
grove e abouude , Ou. the coasts of the Ray of Mannaesche, GER... Manna, Port. 
Beng als the Indian Islands and at the mouth | Sheer-Khist, Guz. Hinp. Kapurrimba, MAL.. 
se the, Indus, . Its bark is employed in tan-| The vonerete juice of the Ornus ‘Europteiis, 
"In the, West Indies, cordage is made |. . species of Ash, ng ive of the | south “of 
“bhe bark. of a species of Mangrove, which i ‘is | Europ Other sweet secretions ‘exuded’ “By ; 
bees igi bgt Mangrore, | ts bark has been some * thcr plants are ‘aspally consid; red 
f x ; | be cite. of. Manna. — These appear A) De: dll 
produced ia, warm and dry parts ¢ of tbe-u | ‘ord. 
| The ‘Kind Which’ is most abiric tit is bY “the 
| Arabs called Toorunjbeen, which 9 en tran 
i a =| i . crsian, Manni, and : isp pyogaced by t be 
; 4h * “ aoa ; ° 3 an ed by f oe , f Rigs. i” Pore tem 
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de roots for bolf its | lig Efe srtide al) of botanists” Galas” Yo species, 
ihe a sina anne aa Sie? ae. © Uarearn and 4, dgserto pam, rod in India 
——— it. 





MANWAg. : rn oe . 
evi. Arabia, the north, ‘of :¥ ‘" ia; sound. Syria, theg: wish : 
Roth species. are also. -eilled “Qoshturkhar; d Aneta ha . 
Camel's ‘Thory, 4. Mavronmuiis. alone: rentarka- ' ! et is thatthe ith tlee.orseine! 
ble for. yielding.a kind of Manna; which. by: seme, al. were. Mews, mraning rt pxfers dsee: 
authors:-has becn..aupposed.te »-be: the. Manan‘e | stand. *@fedbeing / ‘ t aarae eure ane 
the Wilderness ; henae. ‘Ahe.plant itself was-called |‘ Lt.iesdfen-hey or. aatiaiys " “wbiokn: hae: 
Meuue Hebraica by. My. Ux nts Che climate of Persia deen: presermed ; in sont prsicii cof :-t aAaphangian: 
and Bokhara. seems, a lané suited for the. seeretion | to the present time.-— Useful Plants. oe ae ores thapes 
of this Manna, which ny the latter country is-em- | (8201) MANTID.4, a fansly. of ;Orthopte- 
| ployed as fl sulistitutetter- ‘sugar, anc is: imported: | rous Lnsects, the species of which mav. be distin+ 
into India fre”. ‘Gabul ‘and -Khorassan. A | guished by the following characters: Head: m= 
second | kind, . mhich, though jess abundant, is posed (not hidden by the thorax), furnished. with ; 
more estheined than. ‘the Faniiet: is called -Sheer | three ocelli, or simple eves, besides the ordinary 
Khisht, and is mentioned. by -Garecias under | pair of compound eves palpi short’ slender vend . 
this name, and. described as produced ii the leviiadiieals —antenne generally -setaceons, but, 
countryof the. Uzbecs. A  Cabul merchant re- | sometimes pectinated ; short in the females” and 
ported to. Dry Rovle that it was produced | long in the males ; hody elongated ;:the thornx. 
bya tree: culled. “Gandeleh, which was about. usually very long, aften dilated at the sides and — 
12 feet high, hed oa jointed stem, and grew ‘dentate ; abdomen long, and with the terminal 
in Candahats, -A third kind of Manna is ‘eall- segment small in the male sex, more or less-dilat- 
ed Guzunjbeen, the produce of a species of ail: and with this terminal segment large in the: 
‘Tamarisk, called Guz, which is considered by | females ; the apex furnished with two sinall ap- 
Ehrenberg. to be only a variety of Tamarisens | pendages ; leys long; the four posterior legs. 
yallica; frowiig on Mount Sinai, but which has | slender, the ratieenior lees with the coxe very 
heén called 7 mannifera : by some authors this | large and elongated ; fhe. femora also very large, — 
1S ° supposed to be the Manna of the Wilderness. | dilated, and furnished with a double, series of 
It is said to be produced also in Laristan and in | spines on the under side, between which (when 
Irak Ajemti. A fourth kind of Manna is pro- | the animal is ina state of repose) the tibim are 
duegd on Calotropis procera, called Ashur, and | placed : the tibiee are rather short, armed with 
its sweet exudation or sugar Shukur-al-Ashur, | spines, and having a strong spine at the apex, 
under: whieh name it is described by Avicenna ; | which is recurved ; tarsi usually. 5-jointed, but. in: 
Zuccarian-al- Huser inthe Latin translation, ch. | some species the posterior tarsi have only three 
758. <A fifth kind, called Bed-Khisht, is des- | ‘joints ; wings horizontally folded when at rest. 
eribed in-Persian works as being produced ona | The prince ipal cenera contained in this family. 
species: of willow in Persian Khorassan. Besides “are .— Heleromytarsns, Kremiaphila, and Mantis. 
these comparatively little known kinds of Manna, ! The AMantid@ are found in all warm countries, 
a sweetish: exudation is produced on the Lareh “are exceedingly numerous, and. remarkable for 
(Larix lms aged), ), which forms the Manna bri) the vrotesque forins which they usually aAssuIne. 
yautiaca, or Briancon Manna of some Pharma-’ | Their resemblance to a portion of a plant . is often 
copieas. [Onnus; ALuaGi; ‘Tawaniscus; |so great, that it is only by their motions they 
Larrx]|,: — Eng. Cyc. ‘There is a tree scattered on jean be discovered. ‘Che names JZ. religiosa, 
the Baren mouatains,which in the dry season ex- | MW. precaria, MM. sancta, -Rraying Mantis, &e. 
udes a sweet substance resembling the manna of the | have been applied to certain, species on noaount 
shops Mr. Mason observed it in some instances, of a peculiarity in their habits —that of erecting 
where it-had dropped from the branches all around | the thorax at an angle with the body, and plac- 
the Daseof wlarge tree like rain; and agaim, where | ing together the large fore-legs, like the - hands 
it had gushed vat of the trunk like a large mass ‘of a person engaged i in prayer ; m this position 
of gum arabic. ‘He had never seen the tree | they will sometimes remain perfectly motiontess 
either i in-fower, or fruit, but thinks it belongs to for” several hours. Their food consists’ of flies 
the myrtle tribe, a funily that produces mama dn and other insects, which they are exceagy ighy 
Liason piaccording to Dr. Royle, | dexterous in catching by means of theit fore- 
word. a.seeme@to be derived from the | ‘legs ; the prey is held “by the; fore. leg* by bénd- | 
Arabie: wari, signifying-the sane thing. But as i. ing back the tibia against the femur ; “the oppos> 
there are several, other sweetish exudations (v. ing surfaces of these two portions: ot tlie legs ‘be ie 
Mannd, Peary Cyol,),, ib is difficult to determine | ing covered with spines, enable — ‘then: 10,7 i 
when Manaa waa, first known. and. used.— Royle. | theiy pray.in this manner, ‘ind to” convey” it ts 
Gaptsgrupy.: however ral thes way: the word | the mouth. The. eggs: ‘ate. tle yosited ‘by ge the 
ition weame fist 405 waat, ‘= | female equereinaect efits, wid’ dre Ss 
stand-by thataame, waswdlety  & , : dbp pitt mite, Wwhithcatod! it 
ous “translation of Keoduis xvi“ en ‘mans idiot oaed; in i 
‘thus’: And-when the children ofsfarael saw it, . 
they said ‘to ‘one another, ‘It is manna, for the case vase sorting to. “the” species. 
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tobe: re cleaning: “emplaina Watsde pathe. head ef. fibrea, is 
pt in in’ "site nbalinc eit a wings. ade neblinkintl aol application: herve; and 
anti enptedee’<tuctteted a’ Commi fornt| itd hopert: drat Tanke: were! : 
nada WERE HOF TRE ear A. 5: Easidelin a0) arses et yer “pleat winy the ‘gue- 
acon! anette Blige hdigdiegs<wnctsrhen:| cone aipertieeheakert' and Whshied, 
we eet ta cogreeneiggtbar. ‘Tre: fertater-is. they require ito bewdiindai sa picked; ‘those for 
igiet **daches: oat 8 ie is 3h inches frordage ‘Tegiireno- further: ner tidny. bub the: 
nets al Megs aGyn. OS oe PARE | fibtes’ to be employed: byt ¥e + enirers ‘are made 
<P5QOOPIMLAN Hy HAAN . Guovxn Sur, ae as} up into asbundle and athaile “soft tend: plant: by 
hike » \ bentings with a wooden mallet: cand ‘their ends are 


gi poG mal eet aaa 
6208) MANERDA AHEM: P. Mcai | TEXTELtS: | then ctunmed togetheras is done with pine ‘apple 
fibre, and they ure rolled tp for ‘the loom, ‘The 


he power possessed by this fibre of bearing 
stuffs, when woven, are soaked ii wiarmrwater, (or 


‘eat strains; ad well as bemg very durable, 

étiter, ani also cheaper than Russian ltemp, lime water) for 24 hours, after which thev are 
ne Aatterly: attractedt much attention to it and it | soaked in cold water then put into rice water and 
lastly washed as before, by which means ‘they 


a heen mich employed: for eordage of various 
nds, especially those required to bear consider- | acquire lustre, softness and a white: colour. Some 


sle strain. Many American vessels have the | are dyed into blue red colours; ‘somearé émbroi 
hole of their rigging made of it, and when worn dered : and they seem in Europe to be confound- 
nt it can be converted into an excellent quality | ed with grass cloth. Manilla topes is sold m 
f paper. +The plant which vields this hemp was | England at anett price of £32 ead ton, on the 
minerly introduced by Dr. ‘Roxbourgh. into the | average of the ten vears prior to.1852% batt rose 
forther Cirears, and Lord Harris has reeently | in that vear to &£ 44- and £50: ‘for. the averace 
‘ade a second effort to obtain a supply of its | kinds, and in the rise in 1854 it was. “qtibted at 
jets. itis a native of the Philippine Islands | £70 to £76. Dr. Oxley of Singapore states that 
here itcis eatled: “abaca”’ and by the Bisavas | the Musa textilis grows freely in Singapore. See 
Lanot,” but there are several varicties known ) Musa. 

here under different names. ‘The Abaea brava, (5204) MANILLA DR AGON CANES. The 
re wild abaea, is called by the Bicoles, Agotai, | white and brown Manilla Dragon’s canes of cem- 
he fibres of the mountain abaca only serve for | merce are supposed to be made from the «stem 
vaking rapes, which are called by them © Agotag”’ | of the Calamus Draco, the Dragons’ blood: Palin. 
“Amoqnid.” The Sagig and ‘ Laquis” “of the (5205) MARANDA, the Tamil name of a 
isavas are other varieties, Rumphins states | tree which is very heavy and close grained: It 
hat the Malay name of the “ Laquis” is Pissang | is one of the best. sorts of | Ceylon. “woot! ; ofa 
tan,” thus it is called in Amboyna Kula abbal ; | dark-brown colour, and crows to about” twenty 
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i Vernate “ Fana? 5 and in Mindinano “ Coffe”: | inches in diameter, and oy feet i Weight. a 
lso the cloth” made from it. ‘The “abaea’’ is “— Cey. t, 
bundant in the volcanic region of the Philippine 206° MARS ATIN A, the Tamil nie of a 


slands from Tuzon to Mindinao, as also in the ues eter evyows to about twenty-inches: in di- 
ei¢hbouring Islands as far south as the Molue- | ameter. and from flteen to twenty feet in height. 
as. It therctore extends from the Equator to 20% | [t is sometiincs used by the natives for house and 
North, and may, probably, be easily cultivated in | boat-work.--Hdye. Ceylon. 2 

‘avaucore, Arracan, Assam and Northern Cir- | (5207) MARABOU. [Crconra.} es 
ars. The “ Abaca” should be cut when 18 months | (5208) MARANT.A, a genus of Plants betane: 
ld; just before its flowering or fructification | ing to the natural order Marantacee. The root 
ppears, at which period the “fibres are shorter | stock is white, horizontal, annulated, from which 
nd finer and they are said to becaine wenker proceed root-fibres, some of which swell. into 
fterwards. It-is cut near the roots, and the | tubers and become jointed stocks, similar to the 
saves cut off first’ before their expansion : it is | rhizoma, but covered with ‘scales. ‘These often 
hen.slit open longitudinally and the sheathing | elongate, curve upwards, and rising out of the 
ers removed, as‘it is from’ them that the fibres ground become new plants. The stem is 2-or 6 
re formed ‘ns in‘all-‘the plantains... ‘The fibres | feet high, much branched, slender, finely: hairy, 
roi ‘the otter lavers‘até harder and stronger, and | tumid at the jomts; leaves alternate, with lotig 
orm ‘the * handel: ‘of commerce, which is leafy hairy sheaths, ovate-lanceolates: ‘panicles 

ployed in the fal tion of cordage. The finer | terminal, lax,’spreading, with long: linea? mgt 
ibret es the. inner ayers ave called lapis, and | ing bracts at the rainifications sroaly x: gre reen.. alkt 
he “nip and. other delicate fabrics are made | smooth; corolla white, — swnall, atmegual Be me 
ron ‘theta: ? while: the intermediate: layers -pro- of-theajimer : segments da the. farm” of a.lip 
luce the « ‘taps Awhich® are. made into cloth’ | anther: “attaghed to the * petalidtke:" flamer 
nd: gauzes 0 different - Jeinteés of fineness, aint | style’ Wooded, petal-s haped $ ovary. Sscelled, 
out “yards long, and. * “ape Suntiy prsally tishd 'fis- sniodtl ; ; stigma 3-sided 5  Areitve vents: : dry, be 
lothing. Dr. “Hanter’ s° general principtes. of | seedlecti—~ Bing. Cye, 8 eee 
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sic); which plaut, slong with several Gureuinas,. 
vields.also the’ Hast. dodian arrow-roat. Phe: 
West: Indian arrow-redt: has mostly a:pure: white 
colour, the Kast Indian a yellow tinge... ‘The tu- 
bers, root-stocks, or offsets, are grated or bruised 
aud repeatedly washed. with water, which ‘is 
passed. through a ‘fine hair-sieve, so long as it 
fins off with a-milky appearance. It 1s allowed 
to. subside, the supernatant water drained off, 
and the powder dried : 100 parts of the fresh 
plant yield 10 parts of arrow-root ; but Benzon 
states 100 parts to yield 23 or 26 parts. Accord- 
ing tothe analysis of this chemist it consists of — 
. -Wolatileoil, ... 0... 0°07 





o ~ Starch, eae eee eee coe 7 26:00 
. Wegetuble Albumen, ...0 ... 1°58 
— “Gttmmy Extract, oo... 0... (0°60 


~~ Chloride of Calcium, insoluble 
“fibre, ... 


i: 6:00 
* Water, 


65:60 
es ; 99°85 
The volatile oil imparts a slight odour to the so- 
lution in‘warm water which helps to distinguish 
renuiné ‘arrow-root from several of the articles 
gubstituted for ‘it. Maranta Arrow-root — has 
searcely any taste, being bland and insipid; the 
powder, ‘wher’ pressed in the hand, emits a 
crackling noise, and retains the impression 
of the fingers, which. common starch from 
wheat does not. Cassava (Manioc, from Jaéro- 
pha, or Janipha Manihot) also retains the im- 
pression of the fingers, but it has more odour 
and a somewhat acrid taste. ‘The meals of 
any cereal grain may casily be distinguished 
from arrow root by the nitrogen which they 
contain, and the ammoniacal’ products which 
they yield by distillation. Potato-starch is how- 
ever most. frequently used to adulterate arrow- 
root, ora substitute for it. Microscopic obser- 
vation-of the form and size of the grains will 
point out the difference, as first ind icated by 
Raspail (Avinales des Sciences Nat.,’ t. v.), those of 
arrow-root being: snialler ; the different habitudes 
of the starch with reagents will also do this. (See 
Mesars. Payeri'et Chevalier, ‘ Traite de la Pomme 
de Terre;? p.'126; also ‘Journal de Pharmacie,’ 
Aout? 1888.) Potato-starch is not soluble in 
cold water, which 'is the case with arrow-root. 
Dissolved in’ absolute .atcohol, arrow-root sepa- 
y diititict portions, which neither 
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rates idto two ,dilitine: 
Wheat nor’ pétato-eabelf *¢ 
portions dissolved: it wart water, arre 
“Yields a thinner solution, with @ more stimy °as- 
pect ‘than wheat-starch. "“Arrow-foot: dissolved 
in water, milk, or any otlier ‘appropriate vehicle, 
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MARANPAsARUNDINACEA. 
constitwtes;i:from. itsvensy.: digestibility, a, 
























to disturb the stomach; but legsaqdfsprepared, 
in October-or Nevember. - Potato-stareh: may-be 
prepared at a very cheap-rate, and kept fowa.long 
period unchanged, thus affording a. protectin 
against times of scarcity. (Sir John Sinclair, Qz. 
the Culture and Use. of . Potatoes, Kdinb,,.1838. 
— Eng. Oye. In India, Afaranta arundinacea, has. 
been sneessfully cultivated near Culeutta..,. Some 
Arrow-root is vielded by another species, .M. ramg- 
sissima. Besides thes», much is.yielded by Cur- 
cuma angustifolia, leucorhiza, rubescens &e..; but. 
the greater portion of the Arrow-root which 3s. 
exported is produced in ‘Travancore, and we. have 
no information respecting the species which yields 
it as Curcuma angustifolia has not been proved 
to be indigenous there. Some is also made in 
India from the tubers of Ipomea Jdatatus. ‘the 
Arnndinacea plants are propagated by parting the 
roots ; a light loamy soil is most favourable.to 
their growth ; when a year old they are fit for 
use, being taken ont of the ground they are wash-. 
ed, and either grated or pounded, in this sfate 
the pulp is put into and intimately mixed with 
water, which washes the farinacious parts from 
the fibrous which is thrown aside, the while tur- 
bid fluid is strained to free it. from all fibrous 
particles and is jeft for the starchy matter to 
subside, the supernatant hquor is then drawn off, 
fresh water is again added, the maxture left. at 
rest, and the water poured off as before, this pro- 
ecss may be repeated. ‘The starch being left in 
a state of purity, the moisture 1s evap rated by 
placing it on clean cloths and. exposing it to.the 
sun’s influence, when thoroughly dried it is fit 
for use.— Rohde. Maranta arrow-root says, 
[lassal, is obtained from the rhizomes of the 
Maranta arundinacea. A rhizome isan under 
eround jointed. stem placed horizontally in 
the earth, giving off: from its upper surface, 
branches, and from the lower, .roots.: ‘the 
starch or fecula is contained in the jointe..of 
the rhizome, being deposited im innumerable 
minute cells. ‘The following account of its. pre- 
paration is given by Dr. Pereira in the new. ard 
greatly improved edition of his “ Materia Medi- 
oa, The starch, or fecula, is extracted,from 
the roots (tubers), when these are about,.Jen or 
twelve months old.. The.process. is enijrel 
mechanieal one, and is performed either by 
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The tubers’ are<dug. up, wall wpsmed in: water, 

and: then: beaten iitdarge, deep). wooden. mortars 
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‘vr starches: ee ob 

Na Bormusta,: ‘the reots ‘are: very deerives of 
réit erdike . scales and then rasped by the 
ind of wheel:rasp, ‘aud the fecula well w ashed 
rowgh: sieves and. carefully : dried. + 
“JwSt. Vincent, wpon the Hopewell estate, in 
sig-teland, the: cavefully skinned tubers are wash- 
d, then ground ina mill, and the pulp washed. ia | 
inned copper’ cylindrical washing machines. The | 
scala is subsequently dried m drying-houses,. In 
rdey to obtain the fecula free ‘from impurity, 
are water “must be used, and great. care and 
ttention paid in-every step of the. process. - The 
kinning orpeeling of the tubers must be per- 
ormed with oreat micety’ as the cuticle contains 
-Peginious matter, which imparts colour and a 
isagreeable flavour.to the starch. German silver 
alettes are used for skimming the deposited 
ecula, and shovels of the same metal for packing 
he dried fecula: ‘The drying is effected im pans 


overeat by white gauze to exelude dust and in- | 


ects.” Pure and unadulterated Maranta arrow- 
oot should be of a dull and opaque white-colour, 
vepRating or crackling when pressed between 
he. fingers, and treated with about twice its 
veirht of concentrated hydrochloric acid it should 
‘jell an opaque paste. ‘The above characters 
nd “appearances may: all, however, be as- 
mined “by certain of the other arrow roots ; 
he microscope, therefore, affords the only ready 
ind certain means of distinguishing this arrow- 
oot from all other species, ‘and these again from 
ach other. ‘The appellations which have been 
yestowed upon Maranta arrow-root are very nu- 
nerous, their use ought to be wholly discontinn- 
cd for the reasons already assigned ; thus it is 
ometimes called West India nrrow-root,Jamaica, 
Demerara, Bermuda, Berbice, St.Vincent arrow- 
ear) &c. ‘Fhe impropriety of “denominating it 

West India.arrow-reot.is shown bythe eircum- 
tange'that the Maranta plant is. cultivated in 
gH as well as the West ludies. - 

_ Lurcume: .arrow-root, is obtained from the 
ane ama angustifolia one of the family 
€: Se Linn feranes. The mode of its prepa- 
a mn tahorsi net differ. materially from that 
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root , the: mas | 
sa avieinty by means of 
He alain Pare: Ba eee. 
Tacea arrow-root, ‘Ys: obtained £ fie “| the ie 
“+? Hing of . the, South , Sea 
Tslands after the chief of wh : by Fabiti or, Otahe 
it is usually designated... According. to Elli 
grows in the high sandy. ban KS “-Reay, Uhe. 8 gn 
on the sides of the. lower, mountai ne... L 
reira’s elements of Materia Medica, the. ‘il pW. 
account is given of the preparations ,of ‘the 
fecula. “At Tahiti. this is procured ‘by. wash- 
‘ing the tubers, scraping off ‘their outer skin. 
and then reducing them to pulp— by frietion : 
on a kind of rasp made. by winding coarse twine 
(formed of the cocoa- nut fibre) regularly. soand 
aboard. ‘The pulp is washed with sea. water 
through a sieve made of the. fibrous web which 
protects the young frond of the cocoanut, palin. 
The strained. liguor is received-«in a wooden 
trough, in which the fecula is deposited and the 
supernatant, liquor being poured off, the sedi- 
ment is formed into balls, which are dried in the 
sun for twelve or twenty-four hours, then broken 
and reduced to powder, which is spread ott ih the 
sun to dry.” ‘Tacca arrow-root is a white starch 
like powder, having a slizhtly musty odour. ‘The 
eranules resemble somew hat those of sago-nreal, 
but are very much smaller : when viewed sige- 
ways, they are muller-shaped, with truneate” or 
dihedral bases, and when seen end-ways they ap- 
pear circular, and occasionally angular’ or poly- 
hedral. The rings are, few and indistinct, and 
the hilt circular, sometimes fissured in a: atel- 
late manner. “ Tacea arrow-root has been sold 
in London for some years, in, packages; ad artow- 
root prepared by the native converts of the mis- 
sionary stations in the South Sea «Islangs.”» It 
is sometimes spoken of as Williams’:  sirow- 
root,” after the missionary of that name. The 
slichtly musty odour which it usually. possesses 
show that it is not in general prepared with 
quite the same amount of care as 8 bestowed on 
Maranta arrow-root. = dap * 
Manihot Arrow-root. _The our’ or farina af 
Manihot utilissima, the plant which ‘yields “ tapi- 
oca,” is ‘sometimes imported “into - ‘Englend, 
under the name of ‘Brazilian“arrow-root.”- To 
the application of the word: ‘arrow-root: to the 
fecula’ of this plant there exists no objection, 
since it resembles closely the other armew 
in ita properties: ‘Manihot arrot-rout || 
other kinda — he aie, described, may be" 
guish eil ‘by ¢ a 
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bour are expended. 
substance thant, ret 
the arrowst 
be. util: tess than this.’ 


Palas “trrow-root. 





<1 forthe preparation’of 
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“Potatd flor? or * arb’ 
root, sbinctimes’ enlled Rritisht or Engtistt artow- 
Todt, 18 prepared by rasping “and gtindiiy the 
well” cleansed’ tubers of Solanum tuberosum into 
a “pulp. » This {3 ‘repeatedly washed, and the 
waters ‘strained | ‘through | a siéve, which retains | 
the cellular’ tissue, and allows | the starch to 
pass through. After a time, the starch 1 is depo- 
sited at ‘the ‘bottom of the vessel, 1s again well | 
washed, tind finally. dried. 





s . 


eC) crackles. ike weniiine Miinante : ene root W hen 
presséd between the fingers. “Potato arrow-root 
is the cheripest of all “the starches regarded as 
arrow-Foots, ‘thie. retail price Varying from bd to 
bd Lge pon. Although a cheap and useftl 
artic diet, it is of course inferior to Maranta 
arraw-root. 


Arun arrow: rout is procured from the tubers 
of Aram maculatum, the common “ enckoo pint,’ 
“ wake robin” and “ lords and ladies.” It is pre- 
pared - ghiefly in Portland island; hence 
generally | called“ Portland arrow- -root. “The 
a of, ‘its prepar: ation 3s very similar to that 
uldpted. with the other arrow-roots : the tubers 
are. pounded ina mortar the pulp repeatedly 
washed, and the. water subsequently strained. As 
the tubers are very nerid, great care Is required in 
the. washing and straining of this arrow root, so 
that the acidity may be completely removed. ‘Che 
stareh granules | of arin arrow-roof, are very small, 
aud, except in size, they resemble very closely those 
of 'Tacea arrow-root ; but this difference is suflt- 
ciently copstant and considerable to ensure the 
ready identification of the two. kinds. ‘The 
adulteration, by, mixing together Arrow-roots 
of : sli qualities “and in various 






















i gent t prices 
ropor fons. most frequently consists in the 
addition. of potato flour or arrow-root to Ma- 
Fanta Aarrow-root, the proportion being —sub- 
ect,. tO Tevery Vearjation,. - the potato- -flour on 
navy eae s forming. the. largest portion of the 
article: ese isqme: gases. Manihot or tapigca starch 
yw rook is, padied te Marauta Agrew-root ; 
other woes, Again, this, as well as 


oyed. together. ‘The fraud | 
amimotly practised by the 
flour: for Marauta arrow-root. 
papioca or: Brazilian: arraw- 

pt Maranta arrow-root, 


Arioe-res rat, 
Dor 


anil in, of : 
used.’ Thé.adulteratlgn: spot is alse in all | 
by the addition ito a a =F008 OF ether |. 





nod aised a8 9 (82 
| Arraw-root, The . chad re- | Taip 
course to in this. adntt “of arrew-roots | gous: 
ee ee SE” ta danane ain ual ORES 


ofan inferior, for a. superior 


“root, pie 0 of the _— en "tO" kind: Wwhide 
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of sago are of considerable size ;~:they are: 


ay Ho strach ome ie 
: aaa by it iene dint, anil, is 3 circular, 


price of sago fo the public varies 


and inferior farina for Maranta 


it is | 





—saro- meal, 


ward's 
at an advance of from 
this advance is inevitable on 
ageney or commission, 


‘ ‘Serint 
tite - flour: ‘have. beew dickotolie, “yiekd ‘the bea - 






im the. inaeufacturé "of thia:| dent of ae o fi 


cluded : apetamtgst.. «the ee ateas the on 

is oe ‘eco mit syne me tL nen af ¥s 
very niobate: ‘that ta epnie. ey rather catatoks. 
es inny?yeb« be’ noticed. 2 Nentwan frequency: tp 
potato flour, ‘ago nyenl. ja-the starch: 2OQrae 
monty: employed aid sibertal nein deck red 0 
consisted : of: but 


be getting arrew --root, have | 
intl else than angosneal. ‘The starely: ‘granules 
either 


ovate or more usually somewhat. muller shuiped, 
rounded at one extremity, the. a Abeiay 
truneated or else) terminating in. dihedral 
summit, the: ila is piso iv ithe. ‘larger 
usually 








radiate manner. ‘Phe 
from 3d. to Ged. 
and is usually 4d. per Ib; the cost of sago urea 
to the grocer probably does net exceed 2d, or 
3. The dishonesty of substituting such a cheap 

arrow -root, whieh 
costs from da. to 38, 64 per lb., 18 most: dla- 
eraut. W hile foreign drrow-root pays Ie, Od. 
per ewt duty, sago pays ouly Ged. 
fifth only of the duty on arrow-root. A faverite - 
receipt with grocers for the adulteration of ingee. 
root, consists of equal parts of potato-fipttt and 
One ariow-root was foun’ fo con- 
sist entirely of potato-flour, aud asthe retail 
price of potato- -flour varies from 4d, to: ‘id per 
Ib., the articles denominated Walker's and ded- 
arrow-root are therefore sold to, the public 
25 to 50 per cent. ; and 
all articles. soll by 


cracking frequently ina 


because the ageuts 


as’ the pro-prietors require a profit. From nt 
examination by Dr. Hassall of 36 substances al 
“1 London, as arrow-root no less than eighteen, 
or one half the samples, were either aduiterated 
or else some inferior starch, as potateeftour, 


was substituted for the genuine arrow-root. Five 





. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

of the samples consisted almost — entirely . of 
: potato-starch, And the remaining thirteen: samples 
consisted of mixtures in various. proportions; of 
_ potato-starch and sago-powder (these ina aa 
| cases forming the chief part of the. article), : 4 

| Ce asionally other starches, as those of: tay 
Neauna. and exerouna.—-Kood. and ite. di, \ 
| 

|p. ae SP 


5210) M ARAN TA: DICHOTOAEA. “Bome 'Te- 
snsderiin. inats are made from. the'8p} det Dy of 3 a 
species uf maraita, but they are. ai i ye? 
Rangoon, although: thie plant frag whick 
made,’ ord wn allied: specter cht ia 
ests.- Mi ote 
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Hingiberaces, which’ are: similar 


MARANTACEE. * MARBLE, — 

ingy veins, and’ whose flowers are constiucted trcly for thsi toote'iind seeds, and the herbace- 
ith an inferior ovary surmountéd by a’ 3-leav-'| ous plants thrown'aiity. “Fhese from their nature 

ed calycultis ; very irrecula¥ ‘flowers, white, ted, 





byatlarar : cannot but abound in ‘dsefal ‘fibre,’ applicable: te 
oF ell yw ; ay the purpose of the paper-maker,— R oy le Fab. PR 
. #0. p EPS as oa Tag ME AEs tn peek Seen 





low ; dnd a single stamet, Whose anther has 
bit one lobe. “With the exception of the genus | j eee a ate sk 
Calathea, and of Cunna, which is commonly cul-| (5212) MARA-VERIE, the Tamil ‘name of 
tivated under the name of Indian Shot, because | a Ceylon tree which is muchthe same as the 
of its beautiful flowers, the species iutluded in | Vell-verie in size and ‘quality. “Ht is ‘used for 
this order are_of small size, and by no means at- | natives’ huts, &c. but is not. of much value.— 
tractive, but the fleshy tubers of some of them | Hdye. Ceylon. | pT eo ae 
abottnd in starchy matter, which renders them! (5213) MARBLE. aa, 
nutritious. Arrow-root of the finest quality is larmer, Dur. Caroe ark” 
obtained from Maranta arundinacea, a a simi- 7 be ha pelagic Pers. 
lar product is yielded by Canna edulis and others. fae 
The order is known from Zingiheracee by the an- 
ther having but one lobe instead of two. All the 
species are found wild in tropical countries only. 
The species are natives of the tropics of America 
Africa, and Asia. Atmylaceous qualities prevail | texture, and readily takes a fine polish. The co- 
in this order, and starch is prepared from many | Jours by which marbles are distinguised are al- 
of the species. The fleshy corms of some species | most innumerable; some are quite black, others 
of the Gama are eaten in Peru, and a sort of ar- | again are of a snowy white; some are greenish ; 
row-root, called ‘Tous le Mois, is extracted from | others grayish, reddish, blueish, “yellowish, &e. ; 
some of the species. ‘The seeds of others, called | while sone are variegated and spotted with many 
Indian shot, have been used as a substitute for | different colours and shades of colours. ~ Marble 
coffee, and yield a purple dye. (Lindley, /egetable | is found in’ many, if not most, primitive 
Kingdom.)— hing. Cye, Of these plants, though | countries; it sometimes forms entire mountains, 
little known for their herbaceous parts con-| but more often occurs in beds. The finest 
taining any useful quantity of fibre, one of | solid marbles are those of Italy, Blackenburg, 
the South American genera has been named | France, and Flanders. A strict detinition of this 
Calathea, in conseqitence of its Icaves being-| term is perhaps impracticable, unless, with Da 
employed in basket-making. In India, the | Costa, we limit it to th calcareous rocks “of 
stems of Moocta putee of the Bengalecs, Ma- | very lively colours, and 6+, aconstitution so fine 
ranta (Phrynium, Roxb.) dichotoma of botanists, | that they will readily take a good polish.” Ina 
which are straight and tapering, about as thick | vague sense other ornamental stones, as granite 
asa man’s thumb, and from three to five or six | and porphyry, may be ranked among marbles, 
feet high, of a beautiful, highly polished, green | but the catalogue of the typical or calcareous 
colour, are said to be employed in making some | marbles is long enough without these soniewhat 
of the mats for which Calcutta is famous. Mr. | inconvenient additions. A limestone which wall 
Colebrook says: ‘“ Mats made of the split stems | admit of being worked easily and equally in ait. 
of this plant being smooth and particularly cool | directions is properly called ‘ freestone,’ as the 
and refreshing, are termed in Hindoo Sila/-pati, | Bath or Ketton freestone ; a rock of similar che- 
which SIgnifies a cool mat; whence the plant itself | mical composition, generally capable of being 
is said to bear the name. Suspecting, however, | worked equally in all directions, and also of 
this to be a misappropriation of the term, I have | taking a good polish, deserves the title of 
inquired of natives of the eastern parts of DBen-|imarble; when it is granular and of a white co- 
gal, who assure me that the plant is named ; lour, it may be useful in statuary. Da Costa, in 
mucta-paia or patti-pata, and the mat only iy} his ‘ Natural’ History of Fossils’ gives a large 
called ‘ sital-pati.’ ” The split stems, as prepar- | catalogue of marbles, disposed in methodical or- 
ed for making mats, are about four {eet™ in der, which we shall follow in the subsequent 
length, one twentieth of an inch in breadth, “thin | brief notices of this extensive subject. oar 
aS paper, greyish coloured, compact and shining Division 1. Marbles of one plain Colour. _ 
almost like cane on the outside ; finely striated | Section 1. Black Marbles. Most of these 
on the inside, and apparently made up by the | contain bitumen, and are fetid when bruised. *** 


Marmor, Ger. 
Murmur, Guz. Hryp. 
Marmo, Ir. 


Marmor, Rus. 
Marmol, Sv. 





The ¢ranular limestone, or carbonate of’ lime 
of inineralogists. It is hard, compact, of a fine 















sgeintipation | of very fine fibres. _ They seem Examples. The Namur marble, the marble of 
admirably adapted for platting of all kinds. Ma-| Ashford in Derbyshire, Dent in’ Yorkshie; near 


ny of these’ plants, ro doubt, contain a sufficient | Crickhowell, Tenby, Kilkenny, &¢. The niarble, 
quantity of fibre to be aseftilly extracted for the} anciently called Marmor Lucullejm, ‘and ‘now 
paper-tnaker. ‘The’sdme thay be said of the’ in-|'Nero Anficn. a gee 
numerable plants of Ginger, Tarmeric, Carda-| Sectio’#. White Marbles: 


mom, and others‘of ‘the neatly allied family of | - “Examples. The marble of Paros, iWeb 


ly cultivated en- the Laocoon and Antinous are executed’sthe 
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‘MARBLE. 


Carrara marble, of finer grain, quch used in.mo- 
yn sculpture ; the akye marble, noticed by Dr. 
1; thaé of Inverary,. Assynt,; Blair | 
| glabs are estimated to weigh a pecol. Tiles of 


dern 5 
M:Calloc 





' 


e 
el 


“Section 8. Ash and Gray Marbles. 
‘Examples. A beautiful. marble, of ‘compact 


oelitic texture at Orelton, near the Clee Hills in 
Shropshire, deserves mention, . 
“Section 4. Brown and Red Marbles. _ 
Examples. The Rosso Antico; a rival, to 
which, at least in colour, has been found on the 
estate of the Duke of Devonshire, near Buxton. 


The mottled brown marble of Beethain Fell, near | 


Milnthorp, is of good quality. 
Section 5. Yellow Marbles. 
Example. The Giallo Antico. 

also diig at Mafra, near Lisbon. 

ancient Rome is said to be from Numidia. 
Section 6. Blue Marbles. 
Example. Near St. Pons, in Languedoc. 
Section %. Green Marbles. 





&c it is seldom sent abroad. The exportation of 
these slabs wae forme ly prohibited, and. the tra 
henceforth is likely to, increase gomewhat. Ten. 





various sorts have.in some persaus been. largely 


exported. The large ‘sqitare tile is about the 
gnme size, and is used for the same purposes, as 


} the marble slabs. ‘The tiles nsed by the Chinese 


in roofiag are of two sorts, an upper anda 
lower piece ; these are not so often “sent 
abroad. Comp. Dek. ‘lhe Marbles of the Mad- 
ras Presidency deserve prominent notice on 
account. of their rare color, and fine quality. 
The specimens sent to the British Exhibition . 
were favorably reported upon as indicative of 


Sicna marble, a valuable material, well adapted to sculptu- 
That used in} yal and ornamental purposes. 


At present the 
Indian manufacture in this article is compa- 
ratively insignificant and chiefly contined to 
small iniseellaneous articles for domestic use. 
It may be well worth the consideration of per- 


Example. The Marmor Lacediemonicum of | sons of capital and taste to endeavour to further de- 
\ I 


Pliny. It is dug near Verona. 
Division If.” Marbles of two Colours. 

Section 1. Black Marbles\, variegated = with 
other colours. , 

Example. Near Ashburton in Devonshire, Tor- 
bay in the sane county, Biango e Nero Antico, 
the Africa Breccia of the ancights, Giallo ¢ Nero 
Antico. ; 

Section 2. White Marbles variegated with other 
colours. ; 7 


Example. nadiggh ate from Italy. Mar- 
bles of this general ci eter occur in Siberia, at 
Plymouth, at Kijfarney, in’ Sweden, &c. 

Section 3,Ash and Gray Marbles variegated 
with othe’ colours. 

-'Thesg“are very numerous, and occur in various 
partaof Europe. 
_/ section 4. Brown and Red Marbles varlegat- 
ed with other colours. | 

Section 5. Yellow Marbles variegated with 
other colours. 

Section 6. 
other colours. 

- Example. Egyptian Marbles —the Marmor Ti- 
berium and Augustum of Pliny ; some Verde 
Antico,. as that dug near Susa in Piedmont, the 


Green Marbles variegated with 


ble), the marble of Kolmerden in Swed 

“Division III. Marble with many Colours. 

Example. Some of the Plymouth marble, the 

beautiful Brocatello or Brocade marble of Italy 
and Spain. =. 

Division IV. Marbles containing Shells, Cor 
als, and other extraneous bodies. | 

“The Marble slabs, of China are about a foot 
square, and are exported to India, Sydney, South 
America, &. for pavement or floors. It is a blue 
elouded marble, obtained to the northwest of Can- 
‘8h : there is also a red breccia marble brought to 
Canton, which is employed-in tables,stone stools, 
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velop the resources of this Presidency as regards 
this beautiful stone, and to improve the practical 
means of obtaining it in greater size and perfec- 
tion. Marble tables, pedestals, vases, baths, and 
fountains are particularly refreshing, aud suitable 
to an oriental climate and possessing as this Pre- 
sidency does such an abundance of the raw ma- 
terial, and where labour is comparatively cheap, it 
scems an anomaly that so much should be import- 
ed from foreign countries at a great cost, and of a 
quantity not superior to some of the marble 
found in India. (See Report upon the Marbles of 
Southern India by Edward Balfour, Esq-, and 
the interesting and valuable collection of sculp- 
tures in marble from Amrawattee in Guntoor.) 
The last year the purest white statuary marble 
and alabaster were discovered in great quanti- 
ties between Nagpore and Jubbulpore ; and it is 
reported that very large slabs can be easily quar- 
ried there at a moderate price. The Rev. S. 
Hislop writes to say “that the cost of slabs of 
granular white marble from Korhadi 3 feet by 2 
and 9 inches thick is Company’s Rs. 2. As soon 
as the navigation of the Godavery is opened up, 
this marble and the sandstone and coal of the same 
locality with the alabaster, gypsum and dolomite 


Lot Jubbulpore, will probably become articles of ex- 


beautiful marble of Anglesey (called Moyagy 


At Tinnevelly also, there is an excellent des- 
cription of white marble, but considered rather too 
bard Yor statuary purposes, and Guntoor and the 
Ceded Districts abound with marbles of great va- 


riety of colors being tints of grey yellow and red. 
A Cup and Butter Pot of Bellary maréje, exhi- 
bited by Lady Montgomery, at the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1855, attracted deserved attention, and 
some Ayg Cups, and other small domestic articles 
exhibited by Captain Applegath. were equally 
worthy of commendation. -The natives of Bellary 
have improved in this useful branch of art, and 
the above articles are handsome epecimens of 





MARJORAM. 


taste, and ‘itidustrial exéeution. The butter pots 
8 


cost eight or ine, and the egg cups, two Rup 





their general use.—H. Hi J: Re 





and 
tree which grows from eighteen inches to three 
and a half feet in diameter. In | arr eea it is 
much like mahogany, and is used by the natives 
for general purposes. It produces a fruit from 
which an oil is extracted which is used medici- 
nally.—Edye Ceylon. 
(5215) MARGOSA BARK. 
Nim, BENa.: Nimba, Sans. 
Bewa, Can. Vaypum puttay, TaM. 
— Tel-kohumba, Crna. Vaympa puttay, TEL. 
Nim-ka-chall, Hrnp, 


The bark of the Nim tree is bitter, and not un- 


pleasant to the taste, and is considered by native 
practitioners a valuable tonic. ‘This bark has 
been tried by Muropean physicians with a success 
nearly equivalent to what might have heen ex- 
pected from the cinchona bark. The Nim. tree 
ig common in gardens in Bombay, and the bark 
is procurable in most bazars.— Fauliner. 


(5216) MARGOSA or NEEM OIL Aza- 
DERACHTA INDICA; AND MELIA AZADIRACH. 


Vaypum Yennai, Tam. Neem ka Tael, Hunp. 

Vapa noona, ‘TEL. 

This valuable and much used medicinal oil is 
obtained by either expression or boiling, from the 
seeds of the abovementioned trees, which are 
common throughout the Presidency. The fruit 
of the Nim tree, is not unlike a small French 
olive in size and appearance. It enters much 
into the practice of native Physicians. The 
oil is very bitter, and is much esteemed by 
native doctors as a warm medicine, as an 
external application in foul ulcers, and as a 
liniment in rheumatic and spasmodic affections, 
&c. The oil is of adeep yellow colour, has a 
strong smell and an unpleasant bitter taste. In 
the year 1847-48 galls. 1,587 were exported, 
and in the year 1851-52, galls. 1, 917, in 1852- 
53, galls. 8-111. The chicf market is Ceylon, but 
the demand is not constant. It is frequently burnt 
in lamps,.and is sold in the bazar, under the 
name of “ bitter oi.” —M.E.J.R. It is cheap 
and easily procurable in Ceylon. Dr. Maxwell, 
garrison surgeon of Trichinopoly, states that he 
has found this oil equally efficacious to cod-liver 
oil in cases of consumption and scrofula. He 
began with half-ounce doses, morning and even- 


Comml, Product, p. $87. | 

(5217) -MARJORAM, SWEET. 
Mir-zun-joosh, Anas, | Murwa, Guz. Hrxp. 

Marjolaine, Fa.~° =f) Marroo. Tams - 
Majoram,Gzre | 3 

‘Sweet ‘marjofam is a native of Portugal, and 


ing, which were gradually reduced.—Simmonde’ 


ach. This is’ rather dear,‘ and‘a drawback to | 
R. °° °° | possessing cephalic qualities, and the plant is 

(5214) MARGOSA, the Portuguese name, 

Vembu the Tamil and Malayala names of a 





MARKING: NUT. 
Palestine, but is cultivated in most parts of lowe: 
India, and may be frequently met with in gardens 
The flowers are considered by. Hindoo doctora. as 









known to possess tonic virtwes. It is now chiefly 
used in Kurope as a culinary ‘herb. Zewlzner. 
Marjoram, is very easily reared, in beds or pots, 
either by slips from the roots, or seed. It is used 
for flavoring ravouts, sauces,’ ke Jafitey.: - 
(5218) MARIGOLD, TAGETES PATULA 
AND ERECTA. Any of the species will do 
well on the plains, they require to be sown thinly 
in boxes or pots during the rains, when two or 
three inches high, they should be transplanted 
into the flower beds, called French and African 
Marigolds.—Jaffrey. | | 
(5219) MARINE GLUE, patented by Mr. 
Jeffery in 1842, possesses very powerful cement- 
ing properties. It is formed by dissolving 7 lb. 
of caoutchouc in small pieces, in 4 gallons of 
coal naptha with frequent stirring, the solution 
occupying 10 or 12 days: 2 parts shell lac are 
then fused in an iron vessel, and 1 part of the 
solution being stirred well in, the glue is poured 
out on slabs to cool. When two pieces of wood 
or glued or cemented by its means, the joint 
becomes stronger than the fibres of the wood it- 
self. Large masts being formed of pieces ce- 
mented or jointed together, it has been proposed 
to Mr. Jeffery to employ his marine glue for this 
purpose; but, fron a Report made to the Ad- 
miralty by a board of Dock-yard Officers, in 
1843, it appears that this glue is even too good 
for the purpose; if any part of a mast decays, it 
is customary to take the mast to pieces, and re- 
employ all the sound pieces, but it was found 
that a mast which had been formed by aid of 
the marine glue was with such difficulty separat- 
ed, that the pieces were scarcely available again. 
The marine glue also constitutes an excellent 
substance for pitching or paying the seams of 
ships An inferior but strong marine glue is 
formed by simply dissolving shell-lac in naphtha. 


—Tomlanson. 


(5220) MARKING NUT, Maracca Bran. 
Beladur, ARAB. Bhallataka Arnoshkara, Sans. 
Gheru, Can. Shayng Cooty, Shayrang col- 
Bellawane, Bhela, Dux. tay. TAm. } 2 
Bellama, Guz, | Nellajiedie, Jeedighenzalo, 
Bellaina, Bheela, Hinp. TEL. | a 


The tree bearing this nut (Semcarpus Anacard- 
diunz), is a native of all the mountainous parts of 
India. The nuts are black, smooth, shining, and 
flattened on both sides. The acrid black-juice of 
the nut is employed by the natives externally to 
remove rheumatic pains, aches, and sprains, by 
rubbing a little over the affected part. ..It- is also 








universally used for marking cotton cloth, whence 


its name of marking nut, the colour: -being* im- 
proved, and prevented from ‘ranning, by being 





mixed .with lime water.. 
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(5221) MARKING NUT OIL, Semucar- 
Shay g Cottay Yeouai, Taas; | Bhillahwan ka tael, Hino. 
Nellajiede Noona, Ter, 0 f ee 

The acrid and vesicating oil which is found 
between the two laminw of the pericarp of the 
marking nut is collected and used, as a preven- 
tive against the attacks of white ants, and bv 
native practitioners in Rheumatic and Leprous 
affections. By boiling the whole nut, not divested 
of its pericarp, an oil is also obtained which acts 
as a blister. The qualities of the oil of the 
kernel of the nut, of which a good speciinen is 
shown by Lieut. Hawkes, require investivation. 


™ 


The preparation or collection either of the oil or 


acrid juice is liable to cause much irritation and 
inflammation of the hands, face, &c. of those 
engaged in the work. Specimens of the acrid 
juice (improperly called oil) were shown by the 


Tanjore and Goa Local Committees, Madras. 


Tariff and Major Miller.— AS. #. J. R. 
(6222) MARMALA WATER. 


A fragrant 


perfume distilled in Ceylon from the flowers. 


of the Aigle marmalos, and used in the ceremo- 
nial sprinkling of visitors. 


(5223) MARMALADE. 


A confection gene- 


rally made of oranges, citrons, &c., cut into very 


thin slices, aud boiled with sugar. 


(5224) MAROR PHULI, Heuicrenes rsora 


ScREW-TREE. ‘This small tree grows at Ajmeer : 


Snes pes We nes cubsideeed “Retlget | 46.4 vias winten ‘ inlalek be eusile aultivaied, 


i(v. Journ. Agri-tTortic. Soe.,’ 1844, p. 22.) 


ant and astringent, taken in curds in diarrhiea ; 
one pice’s size is the dose.—Genl. Med. Top. 
page 146. i 


(5225) MARSDENIA TENACISSIMA, 

Magsbenra Royer. Asclepias tenacissma. 
Tongoose, ENG. | 
Tungoos, Hip. 

Jetee Fibre, 

Rajmahl Bowstring Creeper, 
Asclepias, now Marsdeuia 
‘This comparatively small climbing plant, with 

greenish yellow flowers, was found by Dr. 

Roxburgh’s son growing in dry and barren 

places in the Rajmahl Hills ; since then also 

near Chittagong, 
this plant, the Rajmah! mountaineers make their 
bowstrings. These are said to last for five 
years, though in constant use and exposed to all 
sorts of weather. A drawing and fall description 
of this plant is given by Dr. Roxburgh in his 

‘Coromandel Plants,’ ili, t. 249. In preparing 

_the fibres of this: plant, the Hill people do not 
put the stems in water, but let them stand in 
the sun for a day till drier + from the ends, wien 
cut, there exudes a mulky juice, which thickens 
into an elastic substance, like, indeed forming 
one kind of, caoutchoue, acting in the same way 

“in ‘removing black lead marks. ding 

“Dr. Roxbargh, the fibres of 


tenacissima. 
Asclepiade. 
Tungoos, ‘lant. 
Stmmonds. Mason. 





this plant are 


Of the fibres of the bark of 


According to. 
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MARSDENIA, TINCTORIA, 
not only beautiful, iu appearance. and. durable, 
but the strongest of any he had met. with. Some 
twine made with it beariug 248. and 343 Ib. in 
the dry and wetted. states, when Hemp twine 


ao 





bore only 158 and. 190.1b, in. the same stage. 


Mr. W.-C.’ Tayloy sitce then met with the same 
plant near the Palamow ‘coal-mines, having _ob- 
served his boatmen. twisting a substance into 
thread, which they called chitéee, of which they 
made nets, finding it much stronger and more 
dnrable then Hemp, und not so liable to rot by 
being kept in water. Mr. Taylor mentions that 
the stems are cut into lengths, and then cut 
down the middle; then dried, and afterwards 
steeped in water for about an hour or more 
which enables the bark to be separated with 
greater ease; when the fine silky filments are 
separated, A 1}-inch rope having been made 
and sent to Caleutta, was there tested. in 
the Master-Attendant’s Office, and found to 
break with 903 |b., when even Europe rope 
broke with 1293 1b., and others with greater 


weights. Its elasticity was considerable, as 
it stood ninth in strength, but second in 
elasticity. It was supposed that this might 


possibly be caused by its being laid up by 
hand; and it was also observed that the result 
might have been better, if the yarns had been 
more easily (evenly)? laid up.” But the plant 
is suited for better purposes than rope-making 
besides not being eligible for this purpose, from 
its comparative rarity and mode of preparation. 


Specimens of the fibre of another species of Mars- 
denia, which has by Dr. Wight been named WM. 
Roylei, are stated in the Catalogues to have been 
sent from Nepalto the Exhibition of 1851. 
Though the specimens have not been found, we 
may lufer that the fibres of this species are made 
use of in Nepal.— Royle Fil. Pl. p. 304. 

(9226) MARSDENTA TINCTORTA, Asc- 
LEPIAS TINCTORIA BLUE DYE. The Karens, 
and sometimes the Burmese, plant a creeper 
that is indigenous in some sections, and which 
makes quite a good indivo blue, though not equal 
to the Ruellia dve.—Mason. The Javanese, who 
of all th Malayan race, have certaiuly made the 
highest progress in all’ the useful arts, have a 
specific term for dyeing or tinting,—‘ madal ;” 
but the Malays express it only by the word’ for 
dipping, “‘chalup.” Yet the only generic words 
which either of them possesses for “ colour,” are 
the Sanscrit, warna; and the Portuguese, ‘tinta. 
Their colours are usually sombre,—little. varied, 
but generally fast. ‘Blues are always . produced 
from indigo, yielded for the most: part by the 
Indigofera tinetoria, as in other partsof India, but 
in Sumatra, occasionally, from this plant theMars- 
denia tinctoria, a.plant of the natural: order of 


the Asclepiadee. Yellows are produced: from 


the woods of two species of Artacarpus, . thejack 
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MASSICOT. 


and champadah, and from -tarmeric ; and reds 
from the: bark of the root, of. the mangkudu,” 


the Morinda’ ambellata,—from the“ Zusumba- 


jaiva,” safflower or Carthamus tinctorius, from 


the!“ Ausumba-kling,”’ which is the annatte, or 


Bia orellana, from the’sapang, or sapan-wood, 
Ceesalpinia sappan, and ‘from the nicdus of the 
lac insect. © Mlack is produced from the rinds of 


the mangostin fruit, and of the “ Katapang,”’ | 


‘Terminalia oatappa,’ with sulphate of iron. 
Sails and nets are dyed, and perhaps also tanned 
with a wood called in Sumatra “ udar” which 
is the Ricinus tanarius of botanists. The mor- 


‘dants used are rice-bran, alkalis from the coim- 


bustion of some vegetable matters, as the fruit 
stalks and imid-ribs of the cocoanut palm and 
alum brought from China.—Crawfurd. 

(5227) MARSH DATE ox GROUND RAT- 
TAN, CaLtamus Rotana: its leaves are used at 
Cuddalore for making ropes and mats. 


(5228) MARSIT MALLOW. Auruaa Or- 
FICINALIS. 


(5229) MARSH MALLOW, SYRUP OF: 
This is a mucilaginous demulcent, and for the 
same purposes may be prepared Syrup of Bomnbax 
malabaricum root,—of dried Abelmoschus escu- 
lentus capsules, (okra,)-—of Asparagus sarmen- 


tosus, (soota moolli,)—of Bilva fruit, (bel.) Asele | [ELEPHANTID.®. | 
marmalos. ‘These syrups all spoil very readily. | 


—Beng. Phar. p. 407. 


(5237) MASTIG, (Gum), Turkish Olibanem, 
Arah, Auluk Bagda-) Mastic, Ir, 00 
die, ARaB, °° 9 Kinnehy Pers. 
— Mastik, Duz. | yy Almacegu, Port. 
Mastic, Fx. =f Akmaciga, Sp. 
Mastix, Gur. Roomie mustukie, Tam. . 
Roomie Mustakie, | Sakes, Tusk. 
- Guz. & Hinp. Po ee ee 
This resinous substance is the produce. of . the 
Pistacta Lentiscus, a native of the Levant, and 
particularly abundant in the island of Chios, 
whence it is brought to India by way of the Red 
Sea. The best is in the form of dry, brittle, yel- 
lowish, transparent, tears ; it is nearly inodorous, 
and almost insipid to the taste. It forms the 
basis of several drying varnishes, is one of the 
ingredients used in fumigations, and is consider- 
ed to be efficacious in promoting a healthy state 
of the mouth when chewed.— Faulkner. 7 


(5238) MASTODON, the name of an extinct 
genus of gigantic Pachydermatous Proboscidian 
Maminals (Alastotherium, Fischer), whose remains 
are found abundantly in the third and fourth, or 
Pliocene, divisions of the tertiary fresh-water de- 
posits, and also, but less frequently, in the depo- 
sits of the second, or Miocene, period. In the 
greater portion of their organisation the Masto- 
dons must have closely resembled the elephants. 
The tusks, the proboscis, the 
gencral conformation of the body and the limbs 


Hwere very similar ; and the principal distinction 


(5280) MARSILEA QUADRLFOLTA. Lin. ! between the two genera was formed by the molar 


Ara koora, ‘TEL. 
Chittoor Dulla, Sans. 
| Ainslie, p, 252. 
(5231) MARTYNIA. Pepaniacux. These 
are handsome plants, common in India, the leaves 
are covered with a glutinous soft substance, the 
flowers are red, and pale purple, the capsule of 
the seeds is hard, with a hooked bill at’ the end. 
The plant thrives luxuriantly in any light rich soil. 


(5232) MARTYNIA DIANDRA. An her- 
baceous plant with large cordate leaves, covered 


Awrei keeray, Tan. 
Chuppati ke banjee, Dux. 











teeth. These indeed were gradually pushed for- 
| ward from behind as they are in the Klephant, 


and displayed the same relative increase in  pro- 
portion as the animal was advanced in life; but, 
unlike those of the Elephant, their crowns exhib- 
ited on cutting the gum large conical points of 
a mamimuiform structure, whence the animal de- 
rives its nae. As these conical points were worn 
down by mastication, the tooth presented discs 
more or less large, according to the degree of at- 
trition which it had undergone. Remains of the 
Mastodon were found by Captain Cautley in the 


with a glutinous dew like substance ; flowers di- ' Sewalik Mountains; and in assiyning an age to 


androus, much like those of the sesamum. Cap- 

sule, with a curious double hooked biull.—2tidd. 
(5233) MASK FLOWER. Azonsoa. 
(523+) MASLIN. 


A mixture of rye and 


the formation, the Captain adopts the views of 


' Dr. Falconer, who considers the deposit to be 


synchronous with that from which Mr. Crawfurd 


| obtained the remains near Prome, on the. banks 
of the Irawaddi. Captain Cautley having found 


Wheat. It is extensivsly grown in Durham, where | jaws in which the front teeth are not to be. dis- 


bread made of tltis compound is in general use. 


tinguished from the teeth of AZ. Jatidens, and 


: ’ , M. elephan- 
(5235) MASSALA, garm, or warm spices, eam ‘; oe es — “ a / tack 
includes pepper ; cloves, cardamoms ; cummin | 2?4¢5 Ne conceives that th Whit 


and cubebs :—the thunda or cold spices, com- 


| was established on detached teeth will -be. found 


Wiest Sy + Spy» e. ° a e. ry } Salas - : ue o yi 
prize chillies, ouious, garlic, ginger ; turmeric ; to be erroneous. —Eng. Cyc Oe es 


coriander and cummin seed, tamarand, &c. 


3 (5286) MASSICOT . _ An oxide of lead, pre- | ° 


pared from the dross of the melted metal, It is 
of a.pale yellow. colour, and is used asa pigment. 


—Waterston,. Faulkner, 


— Stuoje, Stoje, It. 


(5239) MATS. 
Matten. Dur. 


Nattes. Fr. | 


Esteiras, Port.: 


-Matten, Ger. | Progoshki,; Rus. 
Chutte, Guz. Hinp. 


_ steras, Se. 
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| MATS. 

* Atexture formed of rushes ‘or the ‘batk’ of 
trees, and leaves of different apecies of palm:trees 
iriterwoven. Mats are made in various ‘countries 
bit chiefly in Russia, where a kind ‘termed © bast 
mats are largely manufactured from the ‘inner 
bark of the lime tree. China mats are in general 
use in Indie for covering floors, and lining stair- 
cases. ee 
- Lime or Linden Tree (Tilia europea), and Rus. 
sia Mats.—The Lime tree abounds in the forests 
of Europe, but especially in those of Russia ; and 
is esteemed for its sweet-scented flowers. ‘The 
wood of the tree is white and light, and employ- 
ed for making furniture, for turning, and for 
carved works. The bark of these trees when 
steeped in water soon separates into thin layers, 
which are employed for making a coarse kind of 
rope, for'making matted shoes much worn by the 
Russian peasantry, and also for making the mats 
which are so largely exported from Russia, and 
which are so extensively used in England for 
packing furniture, as well as for gar-lening purpos- 
es,and for covering thefloor. A Linden shoot grow- 
ing in moist situations, is stated by Mr. Tooke 
as not fit for peeling, for the purpose of being 

latted into shoes, in less time than three years. 
To every pair of shoes, from two to four young 
Linden stems are requisite; and though these 
grow faster as they are cut, yet the consumption 
is enormous, and the destruction of the Linden 
tree is in consequence immense. ’or the better, 
larger kind of mats, trees of from eight to sixteen 
vears are cut down when full of sap, and the 
bark is immediately separated both from the tree 
and the branches. It is first cut longitudinally, 
then raised with an instrument made of bone, 
and then torn off with the hand. When the bark 
has been removed, it is stretched on the ground 
to dry, two or three strips being laid one over the 
other, and kept straight by being tied down to 
long poles. ‘They are employed for making ropes 
in some parts of England, and for well-ropes in 
France. When required for use. they are steeped 
in water, and the cortical layers readily separate 
from each other. The best of these layers are 
those which are in the interior, while the coarser 
layers are on the outside. The manufacture of 
mats is nearly confined to Russia and to some 
parts of Sweden. ‘Trees of from six inches to 
one foot #1 diameter are selected in the woods, 
and in the beginning of summer the bark is strip- 
ped from the trees in lengths of from six feet to 
eight feet. These are afterwards steeped in water, 
till the hark s@parates freely into layers; it is 
then taken out ‘and separated into ribands or 
strands, which are hung up in the shade—gene- 
rally in the wood where the trees grew from 
which they were taken ; and in the course of the 
summer they are manufactured into mats. The 
fishermen of Sweden make ‘fishing nets out of the 
‘fibres of the inner bark.’ The trees’ from which 
the bark is taken are cut ‘down in’ the sutimer, 





Mate.” 

and, propeyly but, are fetrat'in heaps into char 
The sap is drawn’off, and, when ‘evaporat- 

ed, yields sugar. “The honey’ ‘of the ‘flowers ‘is 
much sought after by beés. The Lime tree is 


principally produced in the governments of Vialks, 


4 











Kostroma, and those immediately contiguots’s 
and in the months of May and June—the period 
when the bark is most easily detached from the 
stem—the villaces in the governments in question 
are almost deserted, the whole population being 
then in the woods employed in stripping the 
trees. The academician Koppen, who has care- 
fully investigated this curious subject, estimates 
the average annual production of mats in Euro- 
pean Russia, as follows : | : 


Government of Vialka... 
Kostroma... 


. 6,000,000 pieces 
4,000,000 _,, 


- Kasan... ... ee» oe 2,000,000 _ ,, 

- Nijni Novgorod... 1,000,000 —,,. 

- Vologda, — ‘T'ainboff. 
Simbrisk, and Pen- 2,000,000 ,, 
Die. -wis, Gee eis 





eects ect 


"Total! 6. ace Sane ae S ... 14,000,000. _,, 
Koppen further estimates that about a fourth 
part of this vast quantity, or 3} millions, are ex- 
ported, the rest being consumed at home. Ar- 
changel is the principal port for the shipment of 
mats, and it appears that on an average of the 
vears 1851 and 1852, the export of mats from 
that port amounted to 615,360 pieces a_ year. 
Large quantities are also shipped from Peters- 
burgh, Riga, and other ports. (M‘Culloch’s 
“Com. Dict.’) ‘Che extent of the Imports of 
Russia Mats into Great Britain may be judged 
of by the following statement furnished to Dr. 
Royle by Messrs. Wrench : 


TS32 sassee 840,000 1847 ...... 520,359 
VSEO: eda. 817,772 1848 397,553 
TELE saseee 508,455 1849 ...... 576,565 
L842° sssea 532,401 1850 ...... 359,223 
1843 0... 861.565 1851 ...... 734,659 
WS4h oe 449,817 1852 333,008 
1845 634,041 1853 ...... 657,040 
1846 898,619 


The price in Jan., 1834, was £4 10s. per 100, 
the duty included; in 1845, 95s. to 100s.; and 
in 1849, under 80s. In 1850, 90s.; 1851, 87s. 
6d.; 1852, 85s. to 100s.; and in 1853, 120s. 
per 100.—Royle Fib. Pl. p. 233. Large quan- 
tities of Bast are imported into England, in the 
form of mats, from Russia, chiefly for the use 
of gardeners, who use them for covering pits and 
frames, or protecting plants, and afterwards, 
when pulled to pieces, for tying up plants and 
vegetables. The mats are also extensively used 
for packing cabinet-work and furniture Im gene- 
ral. It is calculated that about 3,500,000 mats 
are exported from Russia, and about 500,000 to 
800,000 are annually imported into : England. 
They are made of the bark of ‘the Limé‘or “Lin- 
den tree, which, when stripped off, ‘is'also made 
into shoes, cérdage, sacks for corn, &c.— Royle, 
Fis. Pl. p. 236. Mats, about 3,500,000 mats are 
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annually.exported from Russia, from, 
800,000 of. which are, imported , into* 





be fabricated into similar mats. In 1854, the price 






wholesale and from 2s. to 2¢. 6d. each, retail. 
Mats of Bengal, called Sital Patee, are made 
from the Phryninm dichotomum. . Several spe- 
cies of Typha, Juncus and Saccharum, abound in 
the Madras Presidency, and are applied to useful 
purposes., Many of the mats exported frown Calcut- 
to are made from a species of papyrus, the P. Pan- 
gorel, Some of the Burmese mats are made 
from the split stems of a species, of Maranta, M- 
dichotoma, Burm: *‘ Then,” which grows abun- 
dantly in the forests of Burmah and the ‘Tenas- 
serim Provinces, The large coarse mats in 
utiversal use in Burmah, are made from the 
leaf of a species of screw pine Pandanns furcatus ¢ 
Burm: tha-ban: known as the Lowland serew 


pine, in distinction to “ Highland” species of 


Pandanus, which grows on the highlands above 
tide waters, from which the smaller and_ finer 
mats are fabricated. 

China Mats.—Table mats are made by the 
Chinese very beautifully and the demand for them 
has increased the importation of rattans within 
the last few years. ‘They are exported to all 
parts of the world. Table mats are put up in 
sets of six each of different sizes, or else are made 
and put up to order. Floor mats are made of a 
rush cultivated for the purpose; the best are 
called Lientan mats. ‘They are either plain white, 
orplain red and white. The mannfacture of 
matting for sails of boats and junks employs 
niyriads of workmen; and that for floors and 
envelops of boxes and cases, as many more. 
Floor matting is put up in rolls containing 50 
nats of 6 by 4 feet; such a rollis estimated to 
weigh a pecul. ‘The annual exportation to the 
United States is upwards of 10,000 rolls of 40 
yards each, at $4 a roll. It is also sent to India 
and south America, Sydney, &. When matting is 
shipped, care should be taken that the rolls are 
perfectly dry, or they will mildew and become rot- 
ten. Mats made of rattan for table-furniture, and 
of grass for floors, are largely exported from China. 
The latter is manufactured of different widths 
and patterns, and though the amount annnally 
sent to the United States and elsewhere is calcu- 
lated to exceed half a million yards, it forms a 
very small proportion to the home consumption. 
Floor matting is put up in rolls containing fifty 
mats, or forty yards,— Williams. The manufac- 


ture of mats for sails of junks and boats, floors, 


bedding, &c., employs thousands. A sail con- 
taining nearly 400 square feet can be obtained 


for ten dollars. The rolls are largely exported, 
é country 


and still more extensively used in ¢ 
for covering packages for shipment. A. stouter 
kind made-of bamboo splinths.servee as.a mate- 


Mats of Arracan. There are-six, kinds of Bast, call-. 
ed in Ayracan “ Sha’? which might successfully. 


f Russian Mats was 27-10-0 to £8 per 100 





MATS. 


rial for huts,.and: many, otherspurposes that. are 
elsewhere.attained,by ..boards or canvas. Kat- 


tans are also. worked jato,imats, chairs, baskets, 


and other articles of dqmestic. service. Several 


branches of inanutacture have entirely grown. up 


ar been much encouraged bythe trade at Canton 


among which the preparation.of vernmilion, beat- 


ing gold leaf, cutting pearl buttons, weaving and 
painting fancy window blinds, aad the. prepara- 
tion of sweetmeats, are tie principal.— Wiliams’ 
Middle Kingdom, Vol. V1. page 142.00 ns 

Colored Mattings.—the manufacture of mat- 
tings from colored grass has long been carried on 
successfully in the Madras Presidency, and those 
from Cochin, Paulghat, Tinnevelly, and Wandi- 
wash, have been in considerable demand ; the two 
former on account of their brilliance of colors, and 
line quality, and the two latter from their extreme 
cheapness, Several species of grasgm@ppear to be 
employed for mats, some being broad, flat and 
soft, while others are round, fine and wiry ; the 
mats of Cochin, Paulghat and the Western Coast 
are of the latter description, and are more durable 
in consequence. ‘The chief defect in this manu- 


| facture was that the mats have hitherto been made 


in long strips which required to, be sewed to- 
vether when a large surface of floor is to be cover- 
ed. This defect was pointed out to the Loral 
Jommittee of Cochin, who have contributed two 
large mats 12 feet Xx 12 (CCV 115 and 116) 
each woven in a single piece of good pattern and 
harmonious eolors. ‘The Jury considered this an 
Important ‘improvement in the manufacture, aud 
reccommended a 2d Class Medal to the exhibitor ; 
and that the two large mats be purchased for 
addition to the collection intended for the 
India house. The mats from ‘Tanjore, Tin- 
nevelly and in the Tariff, were creditable. _ 
Coir Matting.—Some good specinens of plain 
coir matting are exhibited from Malabar, and of 
colored red and black matting from Canara, the 
Jury recommended a prize of 20 Rs. to the maker 
of the former, Mr. Haller, and a prize of 30 Rs. 
to the manufacturer of the latter. A thick door 
mat made of Aloe fibres exhibited by the Coimba-_ 
tore Local Committee, was deserving of attention, 
as a novel and useful manufacture, the Jury would 
point out that this substance is well suited to the 
manufacture of rugs and carpets, as it is cheap, 
strong and nearly white; it is exhibited in 
another class dyed of the most brilliant colors 
and manufactured into cloth, damask, .and imita- 
tion horse hair cloth. Phe. 


Mats made in Palghaut called Manha Poo Paya. 
Needoongund_,, 


‘5 » Ccoroo Nare Virallee, 

$s »  Palghaut ss Anjee Pooketty Mookeya Velle 
” rT) a Shooyakunden, Virallee, == 
” »  Palghaut Kella Mooka Virallee,, ” 

9 rt » , Ketta Mookya. Vize: }} Beg. 


Mats are made, in the Laceadive Islands, from 
the coaconut leaf. cut out of the heart -of the 
tree just before it unfolds. ‘The mats are em- 


ployed in the islands-as sails of ships they are of . 
fine quality and much esteemed when exported. 


MATICO. 
The most common and most generally useful are 
formed of the bamboo, those made with the-shin- 


ing outside strips are used for matting of-rootns | 


where the rattan is not procurable. Common 
bamboo mats are used for lining vessels previous 
td receiving carzo for eovering bullock carts. 
Rattan mats are generally preferred for rooms, 
‘Tonga mats similar to the Bengal is prepared in 
many parts of Southern India, the date, and 
palmyra leaf mats are generally used by natives 
for sleeping on and are very useful; the kildara 
(Mogali) leaf furnishes a good material for mat- 
ting for packing, the Mauritius sugar bags are 
made from it ; different grasses and rushes furnish 
material for common mats, the mat-inakers 


stain the mats with red and black.— Molde, 


42.8.8. Paulghaut mats aud those from Cochin 
are considered the finest in Southern India. 
Mats of Travencore are made from the grass Cy- 
perus Textilis, and another grass called Cooray. 

(5240) MAT BAGS. 

| Cuppas, Guz, Thinn. 

Are formed of the leaves of the date and other 
palm trees, and are extensively used in Bombay 
and many parts of India for packing woods. ‘They 
are imported into Bombay from Soumecance 
the Persian Gulf. 

(5241) MAUT Al BAUJER. AMaARANtTUS 
rristis. Lin. 

Aray keeray, ‘TAM. 
— Maut ke baujee, Dux. Jillika, SANs. 

Agri. Nom, Vol. LL. p. 252. 

(5242) MAUT kit BAUJER. AMARANTUS 
Oreraceus.—Greens. ‘Ihere are two sorts of 
these common greens, cultivated in all native 
gardens ; the leaves are eaten as spinach or put 
into curries. : 

(5243) MATE, YERBA, ParnaGuay: TEA. 
The leaves of an evergreen shrubby plant (/éex 
Paraguayensis), largely consumed, in the manner 
of tea, in many parts of South America, where 
they are the subject of extensive commerce. The 
manner of using it is as follows ; a pinch of the 
leaves is put into a small cup of warm water, and 
the infusion is imbibed through a little tube 
pierced with small holes ; in the lower part, which 
only allows the passage of the water, and keeps 
back the leaves. ‘The same leaves serve for 
three infusions. It is drank by some with sugar 
or lemon-juiee, and is used at all times. 

(5244) MATICO, the Peruvian styptic, a 
powerful vegetable astringent, was first made 
known to the medical profession of England by 
Dr. Jeffreys, of Liver ol, in the Lancet, as far 
back as January. 5th, 1839. — A paper on its 
history and power Was | ublished in May, 1843, 
jn the “ al a High fo Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association,” vol. 10. it is stated 
to be the Piper angustifolinm of Ruiz and Paré 
sous. Dr. Martin believes it to dbeea species of 
PAdomis. The leaves are covered. with a fine hair. 


Toutakoora, ‘TEL. 






and |. 





poisonous, - 


MEDICINAL: SUBSTANCES. 

(5245) MAUND, a theastre’ of weight; which 
varies from 25 lbs. to 84, aceording to the sub- 

stance weighed. © Bai ein Pe tow cle ae oe 


(5246) MAURAN: 








_(6246) MAURANDIA BARCLAYANA, Be. 
Very pretty creepers, with pink, white and blue 
flowers, require a rich soil, well adapted for mix- 
ing amongst other creepers on arbors or trellises. 
—Saffrey. wat. fe 

(5247) MAURAND IA. ScropHuLarracea. 
Maurandia Semperflorens. ‘Ihese are very ele- 
gaut climbing plants with dark blue and: white, 
also purple coloured flowers, well adapted for 
trellis work, and are easily grown from seed, the 
plants thrive well in a good soil, either in pots 
or on the ground.—-Jtudded!. - 4, 

(5248) MAYBYOUNG. This is a hard, 
touzh, knotty wood, which the ‘Tavoyers select 
for anchors to their large boats, wooden anchors 
laden with stones constituting the greater part 
in use. 1 have never seen the tree.—Mason. 

(5249) MEADOW GRASS. Poa. In Tenas- 
serim, Meadow grass has one or two represen- 
tatives among the most conspicuous grasses.— 
Mason. 

(525) MEADOW SAFFRON, CoLcHtcum. 

Sorinjan, ARAB. 

Is a bulbous plant (Colchicum autuminale), the 
roots and seeds of which are employed in medi- 
cine. — Haul kner. 

(5251) MAL. 

Meel, Dut, 
Farine, FR- 
Mehl, Ger. 
Atta, Guz. & Hnb. 

The edible parts of wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
and pulse of different kinds, ground into a 
coarse flour. —Laulkner. 

(5252) MECONOPSIS, (from phkov, a poppy, 
and dvs, a resemblance), a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Papareracee, and 
formerly referred to Ppaver. This genus stands 
between Paparer and Argemone. It has 4 pe- 
tals, numerous stamens, a short style, 5-6-radi- 
ating free stigmas, the capsule obovate, opening 
by pores beneath the apex.—Hng. Cyc. 

(52533) MECONOPSIS ACULEATA. A 
native of Nepal, Choor, Kedarkanta, Peer Punjal. 
The roots are reputed to be exceecingly narcotic. 
A fine drawing of this plant is published in 
Royle’s Illustrations of the Botany of the Hima- 
layas. An alcoholic extract of one drachm of the 
root given to a small dog produced no perceptible 


Farine, It. 
Farina, Lat- 
Muka, Kus. 
Farina, Se. 


effect. —O’ Shaughnessy, page 18+. 


(5254) MECONOPSIS NEPALENSIS, .a 
Nepaul plant, is described as: being. extremely — 
especially its roots.—Hng.. Cyc. 
(5255) MEDICINAL SUBSTANCES. The 
medieinal eubstances employed by’ the people of 
Kastern-and-Southera Agia, are very’ numerous: 
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Dr. Impey mentions & ‘: 


fb for any. of the «purposes'to whieh. that medicine 
Ptliose em- {| is applied: Oassia. sistela pods, the ehebula. 






hat drag 


ninety arb found: perféat substituted fa 





i mes ae 


ployed in: Europe... Phe following ave-the -bet-.|'fruit, the root of the-heart- see, the weeds of the. 
ASE AN Spel A! red eee Le oes Sapodilla, Otaheite rooseberry, and plrysic nut are. 


: 
ce om Ae. 4 


Cafedlit, iy Ss Wedets dateca, sd apesient or: purgative. The gum of: the white. 
NcOnite se vecieiscemises’ Aconitem ferox. | cotton tree, the bark of Mrigh/ia axtidyeenterses,, 


Sweet flag, .c..enecsesececee' Acorus calawus. 
Bae] fraity.....cccscouecseeces Aggle marmclos. 
Mutty pal, ............2.... Ailanthus malabaricus. 


Aloes evreereneves ORO erga est aesdes Aloes indica. ° ; q , e 
Galunign voot. Lecvecassecese Alpinia galanga. the Rangoon creeper are vermifuges.. The bitter 
Lemon Grass, or Citronelle, Ancropogon citratim. roots of Sida acuta, and Tephrosia. purpurea, and 
Roopa Grass,..e.cceeeeeee eee on Cxlamus aromaticus. | the seeds of the musk-mallow or musk plantj-are . * 


Prickly poppy, ... -..1. sss. Argemone Mexicana. deemed cordial and stomachic, and the bark of 
Indian Birthwort,............ Aristolochia indica. 


Dhak kino. .:c.e-ccecceeeeeee Buten frondosa. . 
; tute for cinchona where that cannot be had. ‘he 


Indian hemp, ........0 0.00 . Vannabis sativa. , 

Senna leaves,.ccs.cscscceseneee Cassia senna. decocted leaves of the goat-footed ipoma@a are 

Purging Cassin,......cc..ecee. Cathartocarpus fistula. used as an external application in cholic. The 
Chiretta, leaves of Vitex trifolia are applied in diseases of 


Clitorea, ...c0.. .-cceeeseseee Clitorea ternatea. 


Chcaulne- Tn dicie: {the spleen. The bark of the white plumbago 


Colchicum. | 
Croton seed, ...... ss.eeees. Croton tiglium. quickly as cantharides. ‘The oil of the cashew 
Colocynth, ..cc..csessereeens Cucumis colocynthis. nut ‘ has been used successfully in ring-worms, 


Thorn apple,......cceseseeee Datura stramonium. 


a ee. cancerous ulcers and corns.” ‘The mango tree 
Fosglove, ....:esceccce eeeeee Digitalis purpurea. 


exudes a large quantity of gum-resin resembling 


Borneo Camphor,............  Drvobalanops camphora. , a : 

Gamboge, .....ceceecseceees ... Garcinia pictoria. bdellium, and an indigenous pine ean furnish 
Dikkamully gum,........... Gardenia lucida. anv quantity of turpentine. The bark of the 
Bondtte nut,......0...cceceees Guilandina bonduc. root, the leaves, and the fruit of the Bengal 
thaulmoogra, ...... eesessees Gynocardia odorata. quince, are as popular with’ the natives, as the 


Country Sarsaparilla, ...... Hemidesmus indicus. 
Hydrocotyle,...........e66 Hrdrocotyle asiatica. 
HHenbane, ........000...088  Hyosevamus niver. 
Juniper Berries. 
Krevat. 
Linseed,.......--cce0.eeeeeeee. Linum usitatissiniuin. 
Chiretta, variety of, ......-.. Ophelia elegans. 


root, bark, flower, and fruit of the pomegranate, 
which have been famous for their medicinal 
properties ever since the days of Celsus—Méason. 


name of one of the species), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Leguminosae, to 


tee a ues ee een the tribe ZLoéee, and the sub-tribe Zrifoliee. It. 
Cibelsyicasccarecagtenieaeae Piper cubeba. has the calyx somewhat cylindrical, 5-cleft, the 
Black pepper, severe Piper nigrum, keel rather removed from the vexilum; the sta-. 
Hiner emeals sreseeeneees ee mens diadelphous; the legume many-seeded, of 
ee aie aaa ais Rel perneeeraia as various forms, reniforn, faleate, or cochleate, but . 


Pomegranate Rind, ..... ; : a ; 
Rhubarb. .........eesceeeeee. Himalavas and Tibet. usually twisted in a spiral manner. ‘The Species 


Castor Oil, .......... eee ae Ricinus Communis. are herbs or shrubs, with the stipules usually 
Different sorts of Galls, ...) ‘lerminalia catappa, andjent; the Jeaves trifoliate, the leaflet usually 
a i ee , other species. toothed, and the peduncles 1-2-many flowered. 
Country Tpecacuauha, ...... vlophora asthmatica. ns : sen ¢ 
Guanparillis a: seid sages. Sinilax Chey are exceedingly numerous, upwards of 80 
Nux voiea,. ccc eee. Stevehnos nix vomiea, species having been described.—Eng. Cyc. 
(9256) MEDICAGO SATIVA, Lucerne has: 


Clearing Wnt ....cce.ceeee. | Stryehnos potatorum. 
Connessee bark, .......00-5 Wrightia antidysenterica. many flowered racemes ; the pods compressed, 


; ME -of 1837. 
The Tenasserim Provinces are rich in medicinal 


resources ; we could find good substitutes for al- 
most every article in the Medical Flora. _ Besides | Mnduch of Theophrastus, ‘ Plant. de Cau 
those to which separate. paragraphs ‘have been| 2, cap...20;. and the Medica.of.Plinyy ‘lib, 2; 
allotted, the bark root-of the red cotton tree, and.|.cap.-20; and the Medica of Pliny,.Jet,-48, Cap. 


the roots of the clitoria are emetic ; and theroot}2 O.emeding, Cyc, Lucerne is cultivated. in the. 


of Tylophara vomitoria has been. pronounced by | Deocan for feeding horses, -alao-im. Googerat, 


_ | and the peel of the. mangosteen are: presoribed in: 
. | bowel complaints. The green fruit of ‘the papaya, . 
the root of the Persian lilac, andthe ..fruit of: 


Guilandina Bonduc, is considered a good substi-: 


root will raise a blister, it is said, almost as. 


(5255) MEDICAGO (from Mydueh, the Greek 


spiral, with two or three turns, downy, unarmed ; 
the pedicels shorter than the calyx or bract; the . 
plants, both im number and quality. Lindley’s | leaflets obovate, oblong, dentate above, emargi- © 
Flora Medica contains descriptions of all the | nate. This plant ig a native of Kurope, andis: ’ 
known medicinal plants iu the world, and more | found wild in England and Scotland. I¢ ‘has’ 
than a tithe of the whole number may be seen | an erect stem, with yellow or violet flowers, It: 
growing on the Lenasserim coast. Were we de-| is commonly eultivated in the fickdwof Europe, :* 
prived of European drugs, and left to our own]and Babington says that “the wild specimens. 
found are searcely naturalised.” . This. js: the = 


=e 


\ 
wr 3 
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Indian . practitioners not inferiar, te ipecacuanha |where,it.is coming fast into. use. among thenam)'d 


MELALEUCA. 


tives as ogreenifood for cattle: Propagated”: by: 


seed:;mny be sown at-any season, in bedq.ier 
rows. It requires much water, and each plant 


to it... Cultivators: generally cut it} as -it: be- 


gins’ to blossom; when fresh shoots spring up, : 
and a sticcession of crops is continued “in this: 
way for several:months, by manuring it. ocen- 


sionally.——Jtddel?. ! 


(5257) MEEAN MILILE. <A very hard, fine, 
close grained, heavy Ceylon wood. | | 

(6258) MEERSCHAUM, a Mineral belong- 
ing to the series of S:licatca of Magnesia. It is 
dull-white, opaque, and earthy, nearly Jike clay. 
lts hardness is 2°0, and specitie gravity 2°6 to 
34. A variety from Anatolia, analysed by 
Thomson, gave -— 


Silica,... eee eee eee ° 42 () 
“Magnesia, =... wee «= B05 
‘Water, ter, Gaes ‘Ata ioe ooo 
Lime, eee eee eee eee eee 2°3 
Alumina, eee eee, *o eee ooe 2 0 
98 


When heated it gives out water and a fetid 
smell, and becomes hard and perfectly white. 
When first dug up it has a greasy feel, like soap, 
and on this account is used by the ‘lartars in 
washing their linen. It is known in Kurope from 
its being made use of in ‘lurkey to make the 
bowls of tobacco-pipes, which are hence called 
ineerschaums. ‘These pipes are first imported 
into Germany, where they are softened in tallow 
and wax, and then polished. p/rodite and 
Quincite appear to be varieties. (Dana, Adinera- 
logy.)—Ling. Cyc. 

(9259) MERTILEM. Trigonriua Faxum- 
GRecum. Fanugreek. ‘This is a small annual, 
commonly cultivated during the cold season. The 
greens are used by the natives and the sced in 
curries. It is sown like all other common greens. 
—Riddelt, , 

(5260) MEETHEE KUDHOO. Cuccnrsrra 
Pero. Sweet Pumpkin. This is grown at the 
same time as all the other species, and if hung 
up in a dry place is an excellent store vegetable, 
keeping for several months.—Ztuddell, 

(5261) MEGACIIILE. The nest of the leaf- 
cutter bee,is.to be found in thousands im the 
cliffs of the -hills.of the Soane valley with May- 
flies, Caddis-worms, spiders, and many predaccous 
beetles. — Hooker.Him. Jour. Vol. 1. p. 52. 


(5262) MELALBUCA (from HéAes, black, and 


Aeuxds,, white), a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Myrtacee. It has the calyx- 


tube nearly ‘hetiispherical, ‘the limb 5-partite ; 
the petals 5 ; the stamens fumerons, combined 
into-5 elongated bundles, which alternate with 
the petals; the anthers intumb 
filiform, the stigma obtuse ; the ca 





cannate 


ae | | ithe flowcy bearing branch, 3 
should have ‘five or six inches of apace ' allowed: 





ent’; the style 


MELALHUCANOCATUPUTT. 
gséd in the thiekened:tabe ofthe cul. 
sessite on etd adiéate at: its base to: 

ited, ananvieeeded:; 
“trees oy 











the -secds angular. The species are 


| shrubs with alternate or. opposite entire leaves, 
equal at the base, with flowers perfectly sessile, 


or somewhat combined’ with the branch, arrang-— 


ed in spikes or heads, arid of a white, yellowisi, — 


or purplish colour. —Bug. Cyc. 9 

(5263) MELALEUCA CAJUPUTL  (Rox- 
burgh), Af. minor (Smith), Afetairuca Cajapute, 
Roxh. (fle. 64), forms a small tree with) an 
erect but crooked stem covered with thick, rather 
soft, livht-coloured bark ; branches seattered, — 
with slender twigs which dreop like those of 
the Weeping Willow. Leaves alternate laneeo- 
late, aettie, slightly faleate, 3 to 5 nervedt, 
while voung silky, and diffusing a powerful 


odour when bruised. Spikes terminal and fron 
the extreme axils, downy as well as the calyx 


and branchlets, while in flower there ts ‘only 
a scaly conie bid at the apex, which soon 
adyanees into a leafy branchlet. ° Bracts  soli- 
tary, 3 flowered. Calyx arceolate, (fig. 64, 3,) 
linb 5 parted. Vetals 5, white, scentless. Sta- 
mens from 30 to 40, m five bundles ; filaments 
Sor 4 times longer than petals. Anthers meam- 
bent with a yellow gland at the apex. Style 
long. Stigina obscurely 3-lobed. Ovary ovate, 
and like the capsule 8-celled, (f. 64. 2 and 1,) 
many seeded, lower half united with, but the 
capsule is enclosed within the thickened tabe of 
the calvx. Seeds angularly wedge shaped. A 
native of the Molucea Islands, especially of Boc- 
rou, Manipe and of the 8. of Borneo. — It is call- 
ed Daun kitsjil, but also Cajuputi. The leaves 
are collected on a warn dry day m autumn, 
and placed in dry sacks, in which they neverthless 
become heated and moist. They are then cut in 
picces, macerated in water fora night, and then 
distilled. ‘Iwo sackfuls of the leaves yield only 
about 3 drachms of the oil. ‘This is clear aud 
limpid, of a light green colour, very volatile, dif- 
fusing a powerful odour, having a warm aroma- 
tic taste, something resembling that of Camphor, 
followed by a sense of coolness. Sp. Gr. 0-914 
to 0-927; soluble in Alcohol. It boils at 343°. 
When distilled with water, a hight and colourless 
oil first comes over, and then a green-coloured 
and denser oil, which with less odour, 1s° more 
acrid. Comp. C,, H, O=77. Some adul- 
terations are occasionally practised with this oil, 


especially at the time when it reached a high 


price, chiefly with the Oils of Rosemary and: of 
Camphor ; but it is now commonly inet with in 
a pure state, and without any admixture of Cop- 
per. In its ction ‘arid Uses, it “is Diffusible 
Stimulant, Antispasmodic; externally ‘in Rbeu- 
matisin, Surprise’ was’ excited in Iudia when 


| Cayaputi Oil was-stated to be'a cure for Cholera, 


as Oil of Peppermint is as useful. Dose tt ij. 


tv. given'on a lump ‘of Sugar—Royle; © © 
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the. ‘flower-bearing ~ branches pendulous;. the 
- flowers in, spikes rather distant, schich, ag well as 
the rachis, are. quite, glabrous. : It is a native of 


the East. Iudia islands, and.was at one time su p- 
posed to yield the oil of commerce. . Roxburgh 
asserts that it possesses little or no fragrance in 
its leaves, and that it is seldom or never used for 
the distillation. of the oil which is used in the 


Kuropeau markets. Upwards of 30 species of 
Melaleuca have been described, the majority of 


Which are natives of Australia. Many of them 
are fine plants with beautiful blossoms, and very 
desirable for the conservatory or greenhouse. 
They grow well iua mixture of peat, loam, and 
sand, and may be propagated by cuttings, which 
will readily take root if planted in a pot of sand 
and placed under a hand or bell-glass. (Lindley, 
Hora Medica; Don, Dichlamydeous Plants.— 
fing. Cyc. 

(5265) MELANORRILEA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Aaacardiacece, 50 
called from the brown fluid. with which every 
part of the principal species abounds turning 
black upon exposure to the air.— Hug. Cyc. In 
the ‘Tenasserim Provinces, there are two indi- 
genous species Melanorrhwa glabra and M. Usi- 
tata, of the sane genus that produces the common 
black varnish ; but Mr. Mason, is not aware that 
the exudation which they yield is applied to any 
economical purpose, ~- Mason. 

(5266) MELANORRH H&A USITATA. 

Theet-see, Burn. 

This is the Zheet-see or Lignum vite of Pegu. 
It is plentiful in the Tounghoo and Prome For- 
ests, especially in the former. It is of dark red 
colour, of extreme closeness of grain and density 
of structure, with a specific gravity so great, that 
it serves in place of iron as anchors for native 
boats. Its great hardness and weight prevent 
its being employed in house-building. It would 
answer for sheaths or block-pulleys and other 
purposes connected with machinery, where great 
strength and deusity are required. ‘he tree is 
very common above the parallel of ‘Tounghoo and 
grows to a girth of six feet © Dark-brown wood. 
—McClelland, M. usitata, which is familiarly 
known as the Birmese Varnish-Tree, or Theetsee, 
was not described by botanista until discovered by 
Dr. Wallich, ‘and figured: ia his splendid work 
‘ Plante Asiatic Rarioves,’t. J1 and 12. The tribe 
to which it belongs abounds in plants yielding a 
blackish,’ acrid, and resinous juice used for var- 
nishing and.other such purposes, as the Marking 
Nut and: the Japan Varnish-Tree. 
was :first'seen near Prome, and is found-ia differ- 
ent parte of. Birma..and. along the coast. from 
Tenasserim: to Tayoy; extending from, the latter 


in 14” to 25° N, lat.,:as Dr. Wallich has identi- 


fied it..with the Kheu or Varnish-Tree of Muni- 


ate long. 
leaves ; 


cess:of gilding ; the surface, being firgt:. 
ed with this varnish, has then. the: go 


MELANORRILEA. 


|.poor, a prineipality in Hinduaten, bordering on 
the ‘north-east frentier: districts of Silhet snd 
‘Dippera.... It..growa. gepecially at Kubbu, an.ex- 
tensive valley elevated about 509 feet above the 
plains of Bengal, and 20@-miles-from the nearest 


searshore. . There it attains. its greatest sige ; some, 
and those not the largest; having elear stems of 
42 feet to the first branch, witha circumference 
near the ground of 13 feet. I¢:forms.extensive 
forests, and is associated with - the two staple 
timber-trees of continental India, Teak. and. Saul 
(Lectona grandis aud Shorea robusta), especially 
the latter, and also with the gigantic Weod- 
Oil Tree, a species of: Dipterocarpus. » The 
Theetsee forms a large tree, with the. habit 
of Semicarpus, and abounds in every part. with 
a viscid ferruginous juice, which quickly becomes 
black by the contact of the atmosphere. Its 
leaves are large, coriaceous, simple, very entire, 
and deciduous. ‘Lhe panicles of flowers are 
axillary, oblong ; those of the fruit simple and 
lax, with very large rufous and finally ferrugi- 
nous involucres. It sheds its leaves in Novem- 
ber, and continues naked until the month of May, 
during which period it produces its flowers and 
fruit. During the rainy season, which: lasts for 
five months, from the middle of May until the 
end of October, it is in full foliage. At Prome 
a considerable quantity of varnish is extracted 
from this tree, but very little at Martaban. It 
is collected by inserting a pointed joint of a bam- 
boo, which is closed at the othér end, into 
wounds made in the trunk and principal boughs, 
which are removed after 24 or 48 hours, and 
their contents, which rarely exceed a quarter of 
an ounce, emptied into a basket made of bamboo 
and rattan previously varnished over. The cal- 
lecting season lasts from January to April. In 
its pure state it is sold at Prome at about 2¢. 6d 
for about 32 Ibs. avoirdupois. (Wallich.) Mr. 
Smith, who was long resident at Silhet, and was 
acquainted with this substance in 1812, states, 
that it is procurable in great quantities from 
Munipoor, where it is used for paying river- 
craft and for varnishing vessels designed to 
contain liquids. The drug, he says, is conveyed 
to Silhet for sale by the merchants who come 
down annually with horses and other objects of 
trade. {[n Birma, Dr. Wallich states that almost 
every article of household furniture intended to 
contain either solid jor ‘liquid food: is lacquered 
by means of it. The process consists in-first 
coating the article with a layer of pounded calein- 


ed bones, after which the varnish is laidson 


thinly, either jin its pure state or: variously co- 


loured. The most difficult part consists in the 


drying, It.is also much employed im.the spro- 






ld. leaf im- 


meiliately applied to it. Finally, the. beautify 
Pali writing of the Birmese owivorg, palm-leaves 


or metal, is entirely done with’ this warnish.in its 
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_ MELASTOMA. MELIA ‘AZADERACHTA., 
native and pure state. Some difference of .opi- | nectives of the anthérs' shatter wery long: It 
snion-exists “as to the effects of this juicaionidtiie | is-a native of the . Hast diwties, and frequent: in 
human frame. Dr. Wallich states that dt pos- | the Indian “Archipelags:: The! leaves of this plant 
segses very little pungency,;. and is entirely with- | are employed'by the natives where it grows aaa 
out smell, and that both Mr.: Swiaton and him- | remedy ‘in diarrhea, dysentery, and nncows dis- 
self have: frequently exposed - their hands to it | charges.—Hng. Cyo; Inthe Tenasserim Pro- 
without any serious injury, and that the natives | vinces, this’ species” of melastoma ‘ith -large 
never experience any injurious consequences from | gaudy purple petals, and long yellow stamens, is 
handling its juice; but he has known instances a common weed. Its calyx opens like a lid, and 









ee 


where it-has produced - extensive erysipelatous | bears a fruit whieh in taste and flavour strongly 
swellings attended with paiand fever. Sir D. | resembles the blackberry of temperate regions. 
Brewster, on-the ecoutrary, considers It a yery ‘In Bengal the same plant is cultivated as a -war- 
dangerous drug to handle, one of his servants | den flower, but it does not compare with the 
having -been twice nearly killed by it. A second wild plant of ‘Tenasserim.—Mason. This is 
species of the genus, Mf. glabra, wus obtained by louie of the Black-Dye Plant of Asia. The 
Dr. Wallich {rom Tavoy. (Wallich, ‘PI. As. | blossoms of the shoe-fower plant are used by the 
Rar.,’ i., p. 9, & Ll and 12; and ‘ Edinb. Journ. | Chinese to dye leather black, the juice of the 
of Science,’ viii, p. 96 and 100.)—Zxg. Cyc. | eashew-tree gives a black to linen, and the fruit 
(5267) MELASTOMA (froin péaas, black, | of this melastoma affords a black dye — Mason. 
and ordud, a mouth, because the berries when | (5270) MELANIA. Lamarck gives the rivers 
éaten stain the mouth black), a genus of Plants, ‘of the East Indies, Madagascar, the Mauritius, 
the type of the natural order Melastomacee. It &e., as the locality of AZ. amaruda, the animal of 
has the tube of the calyx ovate, half-adhering to which, he says, is very bitter, and passes for an 
the ovary, densely covered with scales or bristles; , excellent remedy for the dropsy. The apex of 
the limb 5- rarely 6-cleft, the segments alternat- | all the species is generally croded as the aninal 
ing with the appendages, both deciduous; the ; advances in ave. Woodward, in his ‘ Manual,’ 
petals 5-6; the stamens twice the number of the | gays, there are 16% recent species. The follow: 
petals ; the anthers oblong linear, a little arched, (ing are sub-genera :—Melanatria, Bowdich ; 
opening by a pore at the apex, each furnished | Vider,Oken; Ceriphasia, Sw.; Hemisinus, Sw. ; 
with a stipe-formed connective, which 1s 1n some , Melafusus, Sw. ; Medatoma, Anthony ; Anculo- 
species elongated and in others short, but always | ¢us, Say ; Amnicola, Anthony ; and Pachystoma 
biauriculate or emarginate in front ; the free part | Grav —Eng. Cyc. 
of the ovarium conical and bristly : the style fili- | (5271) MELIA (so called from Meafa, the 
form, somewhat thickened at the apex ; the stig- | Greek name of the Common Ash, which one 
ma a pruinose dot ; the capsule baccate, 5-6-cell- | species of the genus is thought to resemble in 
ed, opening irregularly ; the seeds cochleate. | foliave), a genus of Plants belonging to the na- 
The species of this genus are shrubs, which are | tural order Meliacee, to which it has given its 
usually covered with strige. ‘The leaves are pe- | name, and which is, like Media, characterised by 
tiolate, and either quite entire or serrulated. ‘The | having the filaments of the anthers combined into 
flowers are large, white, rose-coloured, or purple. | a tube, with the anthers sessile within it, ard 
Between 30 and 40 species of dfelaséoma have | openjng inwards ; the seeds without wings. The 
been described. ‘They grow in the warmer dis- | species are few in number, and chiefly. Indian ; 
tricts of the Old and New World, aud are found | one is naturalised in the south of Europe, and 
in South America, Asia, and Africa. heir | one is found in North America.— Eng. Gye. 


flowers are very handsome, and all the species , (5272) MELIA AZADIRACHTA. Lin. 


may'be cultivated for ornament. ‘They grow | Vaypum marum. ‘Tax. 
well im a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and : Flowers of the Indian azadirachta. 
young, cuttings root freely in sand in heat under | Vaypum poo, Tam. | Vaympa poo, Tet, 


a hand-glass. (Lindley, Meyetable Kingdon ; | Neem ka pool, Dux. 
Don, eT er Plants.)— Eng. Cyc. M. Azadirachta, the Neem-Tree or Margosa- 
(5268) MELASTOMACEA,  Melastomads, | Tree of the peninsula of India, has been separat- 
an extensive natural’order of Polypetalous Kxo- | ed into a distinct genus on account chiefly of its 
gerious Plants nearly: related to Murtacer.— Eng. ' ternary, not quinary, structure of the parts' of the 
ae Os Gi ae ie a ae, pistil, and its single-seeded frit. - This ‘has been 
(6269) MELASTOMA | M ALABATHRI- | named. Azadiravkta from the Persian (Adad-i-Du 
CUM, Malabar: “Melastoma, is a shrubby plant | rukht, ‘the excellent tree’). Ets bark is bitter, 
with tetragonal branches: rough from strigze ; the | and considered a valuable tonic. The fleshy patt 
leaves elliptic-oblong,o@tt we atthe base, acute at | of the fruit (like that‘ofithe olive) yields a’ fixed 
the apex, quit entire,’ green’ “on! both surfaces, | oil, which is. bitter; and considered’ anthelmintic 
‘gird’ scabrous from strigee ; the’ corymbs 1-5-) and stimulant. The" leaves tre aniversally used 
‘flowered ; the calyx clothed with adpressed | in India for poultices)-atd both “the flowers and 
«#tripose Scales, with ovate acute lobes; the con-! seads are irritating and stimulant. According to 
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Dr. Ainslie, -a kind-of:toddy is procured by- fer- 
menting’the sap-of-healthy young : margosa-trees.- 
The wood ‘ie serviceable, that of old trees is very 
beautiful and well-adapted for furniture, the bark 
is astringent a8 well as the leaves, a decoction ‘of 
which is used as'a remedy for «itch with effect, 
the ‘seeds ‘yield a bitter oif which is useful as an 
external application ; the flowers are collected for 
making a kind of chatun.—Rokde AL&S.& In 
meneral it is a soft reddish coloured, rather 
loose textured wood, which however takes a pret- 
ty good polish, and is much used for cabinet- 
inaking purposes, under the name of bastard 
cedar.— Wight. 

(5273) MELIA AZEDARAK, sometimes 
called Persian Lilac, Pride of India, and Com- 
mon Bead-T'ree (Hill Margosa by Dr. Ains- 
lie), is said by Dr. Roxburgh to be a native of 
China; it is also a native of the north of India. 
It is much cultivated in the southern part of the 
United States of America. It is called Dek in 
the northern provinces of India, and may be con- 
founded with another specics under the name 
stzedurach by Avicenna. When in flower it has 
some resemblance to the Lilac, and its flowers 
are very fragrant. The berries are sweetish, and, 
though said to be poisonous, are eaten by chil- 
dren in the United States without. inconvenience, 
but are reputed to be a powerful vermifuge. ‘The 
bark of the root in its recent state has a_ bitter 
nauseous taste, vielding its virtues to boiling 
wate®™ and is cathartic and emetic, and considered 
in the United States an efficient anthelmintic, and 
also useful in infantile remittents.—Huy. Cyc. 
The Melia Azedarak or Persian Lilac or Hill mar- 
gosa, Dek, flowers in the Botanical Garden of 
valeutta: duiing the hot season; it thrives 
luxuriantly, and becomes a large useful timber 
tree, of very great beauty. Its flowers are like 
those of the lilac, and sweetly fragrant. (Moxb. 
ip. 395.)—O' Shaughnessy. 

(5274) MELIA BUKAYUN is distinguish- 
ed by Dr. Royle from the West Indian AZ. 
sempervirens of Schwarz, with which it was 
united by Dr. Roxburgh. This tree appears to 
be a native of Persta, though common through- 
out India. It is called by the Arabs Ban, and 
by the Persians Azad-i-Durukht. It is proba- 
ble therefore that this may be one of the trees 
included: under the zedarachof Avicenna. The 
seeds are bitter, and considcred laxative and 
anthelmintic, as 1s also the bark. Jf. tomentosa 
ig ‘a species, found in the Island of Penang ; and 
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AM. compopita, in. which are included both 4M. super. 


M@M,. robusta, is aspecies found.in Mala- 
bar andy, Alysave.— Zag. Cyc. Vibe Ei 4 . : = 
{5275)sMELIA ROBUSEA. A large tree a 
Native of Malabar: in séven-years the trunk . of 
one raised ‘in tie: Calcutta’ gardens attained a cir- 
cumterence: of forty-four inches and a height of 
forty-six feet.— Rohde MBS: 


six cuttings in the season of green herbage: frox 


ee ae ie ° tps : e 
made in‘steeping this:plant.: werd: unduiccessfpl 


MELILOTUS ARBOREA, 
(5276) METAACEM, Meliars;-a natural order 
of Polypetalous Exégerious Plints;: distinguished 
from all others ‘by thelr ‘stavtens being ‘united 






into a complete cujy, withiii ‘and’ often” below the 


rim of .which the ‘anthers’ aré “inserted. — It 
consists of trees or shrubs with ‘ alternate often 
compound leaves, itihabitiny ‘alt courtries within 
the tropics, but very rare in’ Golder ‘élimates ; 
Melia Azedurach; ot Bead-free, &‘Syrian’ plant, 
now naturalised in the south ‘of: ‘Eutope, form- 
ing the principal* exception. In “general. ‘the 
species are bitter and astringent; but. they 
are sometimes dangerously polsonotis, acting vio- 
lently as emetics and purgatives: Notwithstand- 
ing this, the pulpy fruit of the Lanseh is esteem- 
ed in the Indian Archipelago ; and:-that of 
Milnea edulis is eaten in Silhet where it ‘seems 
to resemble the Litchi and Longan of Ghina. 
There are 33 genera and 150 specics.— Hag, 
Cyc. 7 Pu i 
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(5277) MELIA SEMPERVIRENS or Bu- 


KAYUN. Itver-green Bread ‘Tree. 


Bukayum, Bukain 
Bain, ARAR. | 

A smaller tree than the M. Azedarach—the 
flowers bluish.--O’ Shaunhnessy, page 243-944. 
It is common at Ajmeer; a8 is also the 
large decidttous variety. This is the chief tree in 
compounds, being very ornamental when in blos- 
som, and odoriferous.—Gend, Afed. Topep. 193. 


(5278) MELICOCCA TRIJUGA. 
Kobin or Jobin, Buna. 


A most valuable timber, called by the Bur- 
mese Kobin, and employed by. the natives of the 
country for cart-wheels, oil-mills, and other pur- 
poses requiring great strength and solidity. It is 
found in greatest perfection on the banks of the 
Sitapg in the Kareen Forests above Tounghoo ; 
but it is also found throughout the Pegu and 
Tounghoo Forests in abundance, more particu- 
larly the latter. It is also found along with 
Teak in Tharawaddy and Prome Forests. Light- 
brown wood.— McClelland. _ 


(5279) MELILOTUS. Muxnitor. Griffith 
saw large fields of melilot in the neighborhood 
of Ava, but Mr. Mason has not seen it in these 
Provinces. — Mason. -. 4 


(5280) MELILOTUS. ARBOREA. Boxua- 
Ra CLovER. A plant under this name has’ af- 
tracted some notice in Ireland, on account of its 
fibre. It is the Melilotus arborea and is nearly 
allied to M. leucuntha, and therefore not 4 -true 


» Pers. | Mahanimba, Beno. 


Clover, «It grows so freely as to yiek 






which, .it is said, a consi erable. protiart 
strong fibre may’ be obtained ;: but: | he Gor 
tee: of thé Itish Flax Society state, that the tri 
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with them.— Royle, Fib. Pl. p. 2985 


—., MELOCHIA 
+ ($281) MELOE. The Linnean. genus, Meloe 


‘included: the several genera.of Heteromerous.Co- | 


leptera now forming . the family. Cunthuride, 
interesting on account of its. including: those 
beetles known under the name of ‘ blistering 
flies,” and employed in medirine, [(CanTHARID.X. | 


| Peonnacoo-k 


The term. Meloe is. now restricted..to the Apterous 


Cantharide, and the species are all beetles with 
large and swollen bodies, and short oval elytra, 
lapping over each other at the. base of the suture. 
They are. sluggish creatures: and. feed on various 
plants, especially the species of Ranunculus. 
When alarmed they emit from the articulations 
of their, legs an oily, yellow, or reddish liquid. 
Latreille. maintained that this insect was the 
Buprestis of the ancients, to which noxious 
qualities were attributed. (See bis paper on 
the subject. in the 12th volume of the ‘ Memoires 
du Museum d’Hist. Naturelle.’) The nature 
of-the larva of the Meloe has been a subject of 
considerable discussion among entomologists, 
having been supposed to be a minute, active, pa- 
rasitic animal found on bees and flies. Most 
entomologists have held this view since the 
time of Linuseus, but the observations of Geoff. 
roy, Newport, aud Westwood, go far to prove 
that. it is a mistake, and that there is uo anomaly 
in the case.—Hng. Cyc. 
(5282) MELOE 'TELINDL Myrasrts CHI- 
corEI, The blistering-beetle, or native blister- 
fly of, East India, abounds at Lahore.—Dr. 
Honigberger, p. 307. Telini is the lindoosfanee 
name given in the higher provinces of India to 
an excellent substitute for the Spanish fly. It 
abounds in Bengal, Behar and Onde ; parti- 
cularly in the rainy season, during which period, 
Dr: Fleming tells us, it is seen feeding on the 
flowers of Cucurbitaceos plants. Ainslie had not 
met with it in lower Hindoostan.—<Aims. Mat. 
Med. p. 118. : 
(5288) MELOE TRIANTILEMA. While 
thé fly called Telini in higher Hindoostan is 
often used as a substitute for the Spanish fly, Dr. 
Fleming informs us that another species of Me- 
loe, which has got the scientific appellation of 
‘Meloe Triauthema from being frequently found 
in fields over-rut with the common plant Trian- 
thema. Degandial (Willd.) is now much used, 
as a safe and effigacious epispastic in the Medi- 
cal Hospitals of, fhe upper provinces. Its pa 
liar qualities wee .. discovered by Dr. Adan 
‘But, ‘Superintend ng Surgeon of the Bengal Es- 
tablishment, in 1899, who first noticed the insect 
in fields around Mitra ; it has since, however, 
‘been agcertained thiit abounds in every part 
Yoal the districts on the right 
a Algglie learned that 


"been met with in low- 




















‘Mies oe Jumna. . 
‘this valuable fly had never been met ' 
.. (6284) MELOCHIA. CORCHORIFOLIA, 


of the Doab, and in, the 

is vi y had never 
er. India.— Ainslie's Mat, Mea 
Lin. Hort, Mal. > ; 
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, cota, TAM. :ifGianuke peindic koora, TEL. 
Tgjerou, Usea, ae | aot -s . ag te Me we is 
The whole of this planus, with the.exception, of 
the root boiled: in oil, is:sypposed, on the. Mala- 
bar coast, to be au efficacious .remedy for pre- 
venting bad consequences «from: the .bite of a 
water snake... See Hortus, Malabaricus, part 9th 
page 143.—Aine, Mat. Med. pv i84. 0 
(5285) MELON. — re ono 
Khurbooza, Hixp, 

Rock, green, and inusk melous are all sown in 
the Deccan at the same time, ~generally in beds 
of rivers where the soil is light and sandy. They 
are very seldom sown in gardens. ‘The seed is 
put down in November, three or four together, 
with as rich manure as can be procured. ‘The 
plants must not be close together-—a distance of 
| from six to eight feet is generally allowed. ‘They 
come in about Mareh, and coutinue until the 
rains. In Bombay they are in season at the same 
itime, and a second crop is grown during the 
rains: this is not the case inthe Deccan. The 
water melon (Hind. Turbooza) is also to be had 
at the same time, and erown in a similar manner. 
The seed should always be preserved from the 
finest and richest-flavored fruit, and is better for 
being three or four years old. The green melon 
is the finest flavored, although many of the 
others are very good, the melons growing finer 
inthe sandy beds of rivers is attributed to the 
temperature being more equal about the, roots 
than it is in beds in the earden—especiall? dur- 
ing the night. —Jtidded!. 

(5286) MELON, MUSK. Cuctmis MEto. 
A very indifferent musk melon is cultivated by 
the natives generally. — Mason. | 

(5287) MELON SEED OIL, Cucumis ME- 
Lo. Pitcha Pusjhum—harbooza, Khurbooza. 

(5288) MELON, WATER. Crrrutius Cv- 
cursira. Both Burmese and Karens raise water 
melons, but they are neither so large nor so 
sweet as those of America. — Mason. 

(5289) MEMECYLACE.A, are a very small 
natural order of Polypetalous Exogenous Plants, 
consisting of afew tropical species of little in- 
terest. Most of them inhabit the East, Indies, 
the Maurititus, and Madagascar. They are in 
habit and foliage like Myrtaceae, with which 
order they agree in most respects ; but they have 
authers which in form resemble those of many 
Melastomacee, and the leaves have -no transpa- 
rent dots. From the latter order they aro dis- 
tinguished by their leaves ‘not being ribbed, and 
by their cotyledons being convolute. In the opin- 
ion of Brown. and Chamisso, it 19: father asa 
section of: Melastomacea: than.as a peculiar order, 
that Memecylacea are to be aceonnted.. No 
useful properties..have been assigned to any of 
the species, except to Memecylon edule, an Hest 
Indian plant, whose leaves, according to Rex- 
RPA 
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MENISPERMACL.L, 


burgh; are ariingredient:. inthe -dyes:of Coro-+ 
mandel, and whose ripe: piteienn pulpy’ black: 
berries. are eaten by: themativesic rn. 

6290) ‘MEMECYUON: EDULE hy Rot. 82: 
TOPS walee punilvo, ys, 

Aalee siento is the Teloogoo name of a ber- 
ry which grows upon a small bush, common in 
most jungles on the Coromandal coast, it has 
much pulp of a bluish color, and is of an astrin- 
pent quality. — diaslie, p. 221. 


(5291) MEMECYLON TI 
akoo or Casau elay. 
Kasha marum, Tam. | Alaika chettoo, ‘Tr. 


This tree is said by Rheede to abound in the 
woods about Cochin. Its leaves are known to 
be used as adve stuff.--, 0. C. It is a small tree 
coinmon in jungles in the Carnatic. The wood is 
brought into Madras for firewood and a large 
quantity of the leaves are imported daily for dyeing 
purposes. Cold infusion of the leaves imparts a 
yellow dye-—M. #./.R. In ‘Tenasserim, nae 
sinall blue flowered species of memecylon bears 
its flowers in compound corymbs, which contrast 
favourably with its shining green leaves,and is in- 
teresting to the florist in that country, where blue 
flowers are so rare.— Mason. 

(5292) MENISPERMACE.®, Menisnermads, 
an important and extensive natural order of ISxo- 
genous Plants, considered by some to be Polypetal- 
ous, and referred to De Candolle’s Thalaimifloral 
sub-class ; by others placed among the Afonoch- 
lamydee of that author. The order consists of 
twining or scrambling shrubby plants with alter- 
nate leaves without stipule, and small ercenish or 
white unisexual flowers, often collecte “tin large 





.MENTHA.: 

liber,-show themeelvea,:at. pee of sisiel “pears, 
}on the- outside of the».first, and. produee. Sroune 
then: a-concentricwircley® farmnation “which aay. 
be repeated - a‘preat many: -timesi« -° Comptes 
1 Rendus,’ vy. 393.) ‘The order ia. common. an. the 
tropics of Asia and America, but. .uncemmon.. 
out of these latitudes. AML Africa» ‘contains but 
five, North America six, and ‘Siberia,-one. ‘The 
species are universally found in ‘woods twining 
round other plants. Coceulé are most ‘common 
in the Old World, and Cissawpelé in the New 
World.  Menispermacea ave usually. bitter. arid. 
tonie plants ; the species of Coceulus called . Bakis: 
Fibranrea, cincrascens, and others, are. used. in» 
their native countries as a remedy tor intermil-— 
tent fevers. Cocculus palmatus furnishes the 
Calumba Root of the shops, a valuable bitter. Per - 
eiria medica is used for the same reason in Ceylon 
us is Olyped Burmannt in Malabar, and varions 
sorts of Cissampelos } in Brazil. But the bitter prins: 
ciple, which in its diluted state is thug valuable, | 
becomes a dangerous poison if concentrated, as in 
the sceds of anni ta cocculus, the Coeculus In- 
dicus of the shops. There are 11 genera and ie 
species of this order.—Ang. Cye. 

(5293) MIENISPERMINA, a vegetable alkali 
extracted by Pelletier and Courbe from the AMe- 
nispermnum cocculus, or Cocculus Indicens, in the 
shells of the fruit of which it occurs. —Eng. Gye. 

(5294) MENISPERMUM (so called from 
ufvn, the moon, and ewépua, seed, from the cres- 
cent-like form of its fruit), a genus of the.natural 
fainily of MWenisnermacea, Ww hich formerly con 
tained numerous species, many of them valuable 
for their medicinal and other: qualities, such as. 
the Calunba Root, and the berries. called Cuer, 


















NCTORIUM. Ali- 


loose panicles or racemes. ‘The floral envelopes enlus Indicns, which are nOW referred — to 
are arranged ina power of three or four, and the genus Cocculus. Menispermum, as at pres- 
usually in more rows than one ; whence arises | ent constituted, contains but few ‘species 3 ‘and 


these are climbing shrubs, which have their se- 
pals and petals in quaternary order, ‘arranged in 
two or three whorls. Male, stamens 16 to 20; 

Female, ovaries 2 to 4; drupes_ baccate, round, 
kidney-shaped, single-seeded. M. Canadensis and 

M. Smilactaum are found in the United States. 
of America, and M. Dauricum in the wooded . 
hills of Dauria.—Eng. Cye. | 


($295) MENTHA, a genus of Plants lloties , 


the opinion that these plants belong to Polypeta- 
lous Exogens, the inner series being regarded as 
acorolla. The stamens are either distinct or 
monadelphous, either equalin number to the in- 
ner series of the calyx, and of the same number 
or much more numerous. The carpels are in 
most cases three, or some multiple of that. number, 
either distinct from each other or consolidated. 
‘The fruit consists of succulent one-celled drupes, 


with a solitary seed and a horse shoe shapec| 
embryo with thin flat cotyledons. The wood of 
the stem is arranged essentially upon the Exoge- 
nous plan, but has some striking peculiarties. Ac- 
cording to M. Decaisne, it has no annual concen- 
trical layers. The woody plates are always simple 


and ‘a4 not divide longitudinally, as in other Di- 


cotyledons, Dut: increase each ‘year by the for- 


mation of'a'tiéw woody layer outside the former 

‘The latter ceases 16 ‘prow’ 
‘En Cissampelos Pereira’ and: 
woody’ plates, like the first: in. 
or 
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and inside’ the Yber. 
after the first’ year. 
soine others, sna 8 


appearance, « ‘having no spiral. vessels 





ing to the natira': order Lamiacee, or Labiate: 
It has a campanulate or tubular calyx, 5+toothed . 
equal, or somewhat 2-lipped, with the throat, 
naked inside or villous; corolla with -the tube. 
inclosed, the ‘limb campanulate, nearly : equal,.. 

4-cleft, the upper segment broader, :: nearly. 
entire, or emarginate: sta€iins 4, equal; erect,. 
distant’; filaments smooth, naked; ‘authers with» 
two. parallel cells; style shortly: : ‘hifidy with » 
the’ tobed”” bearing stigmas at. ithe: ‘points: ;. 

fruit’ dry and smoath. — Eng. Cye. ‘Several 
of the Mints, remakable ‘for their odour. ‘and 
taste, have long been used! in -enedicine m6a," 





MENTILA VIRIDIS. 
HBvoguos ANd Kara pw8a Of the Greeks, nana of 


the Arubs),:sud soineas sweet herbs ; but itde dif 
ficult to. «distinguish one species frou: another: by | 


the short descriptions given.-——Rogle. ike 


(5296)’MENTHACRISPA, Li 3° 


Widdalilam, Taw. | Poodina, Dok 
ny, Minslie’s Mat. Med. p. 258. 

(5297) MENTHA PIPERITA, Peppermint, 
is found ‘by the sides of. ditches and rivers in 
Britain, all over Europe, in Egypt, the middle 
of Asia, India, and North and South America. 
It has a procumbent ascending branched stem, 
reddish, quite smooth, or fringed with a very 
few.-epreading hairs; petioles generally ci- 
liated .; leaves ovate-oblong, or somewhat 
lanceolate, rounded at the base, deep green, 
smooth, or hairy on the under side ; the upper 
floral leaves small, lanceolate, subulaté, shorter 
than the flewers ; whorls few, lax, the upper- 
most collected into a short oblong obtuse reddish 
spike, the lowermost remote, with the cymes 
shortly stalked ; bracts subulate, the outer ones 
as long as the calyx : pedicels quite smooth ; 
teeth of the calyx hispid, subulate, erect. Pep- 
permint is au aromatic stimulant, and the most 
pleasant of | all the mints. It is employed im 
medicine for several purposes ; the volatile vil is 
an. antispasmodic.—Fug. Cyc. 

(5298) MENTHA PULEGIUM, Pennyroyal 
also a British plant, is found in wet ditches in 
most parts of [urope, also the Caucasus, Chil, 
and Feneriffe. 

(5299) MENT HA ROYLUANA, is much 
used by the Hill people of the Himalayas.— 
O' Shaughnessy, p. 48°). 

(5800) MENTHA SATIVA. 

Widdatilam. Tam. Nana, ARAB. 

Poodina, Dux. Hibbuk, Anak. 

Is, prescribed by the Mahomedans in dyspeptic 
complaints and ‘to stop vomiting —( Shaughnes- 
sy, p. 489. 

($801) MENTHA VIRIDIS, Spearmint, is a 
native of Britain, and is also found in the milder 
parts of’ ‘furope, the Canaries, Cape of (Grood 
Hope, and Ame ica, both North and South. It 
is a creeping: footed herbaccous plant, with an 
erect ¢mooth stem ; leaves subsessile, ovate-lan- 
ceolate, unequally serrated, smovth, those under 
the flowers all bractelike, rather longer than the 
whorls, these and: the calyxes hairy or smooth ; 


spikes cylindrical,.loose: whorls approximated, 


or the lowest-or allofishem distant. ‘This plant 
The coleur how-. 


greatly resembles A. pépiercia.. | 
ever is of. a-deep- ‘greens.’ At is also. frequently 
confounded “with Mi.criape, than. which it has a 
stronger and more agree 









of that: plant, nor does: leave the. sense of 
‘ epolness in the mouth. From. itsare. prepared a 






weable odour, but weaker 
than peppermint. It has not-the aromatic odour 


MENISPERMUM. 
‘distilled water, a spirit; and a volatile oil, whieh 
are used as: the former. Bag. Cye. Me 

(5802) MENTHN VARRDIS, | Sreanwnvs. 
Paliri Poodena. A. native of ‘Cashmere but 
cultivated in the plains for its’ esséntial oil and 
distilled water.— O’Shanghnessy,'p. 489. 

(5803) MENISPERMUM CORDIFOLIUM. 
Heart LEavED Moon Suen, Jtussel.. 

Sheendie codie, “Pans. Tippatingay, Tex. 

Goolbavl, Dux, Guduchi, also Amporta, 

Gureha, Hinp. SANS. _ 

Cita-merdoo, MAL. 

Very common in the Ajmeer hills ; M. Cordifo- — 
lium &M. Glabrum are called Gullanchi by the na- 
tives indifferently.— Genl. Med. Top. p. 211. The 
powder of the dried tender shoots of this creeper 
Which is bitter, and a little nauseous to the taste, 
the ‘lamool Practitioners prescribe as an alterative 
in cases of depraved habit of body proceeding 
from visceral obstruction and Jaundice. Dr. 
Flening informs us that the Hindoo Physi- 
cians consider a decoction of the leaves as a febri- 
fuve and as a tonic in gout. And this plant 
(which in some parts is called Somalatay) is bruis- 
ed and put into water and taken by the Brah- 
mins at some of their religious ceremonies.— ins. 
Mat. Med. p. 11%. 

(53°) MENISPERMUM CORDIFOLIUM: 
INFUSION. An infusion of Gulancha is an 
excellent alterative tonic and diuretic. It is es- 
pecially valuable in convalescence from fevers, 
and in secondary venereal affections. Dose, two 
to four ounces thrice daily. —Beng. Phar. page 
3u0. 

(5305) MENISPERMUM CORDIFOLIUM, 
TINCTURE. A tincture of Gulancha, is ‘Tonic 
and febrifuge. Dose, two to four fluid drachms 
repeated as required,—DBeag. Phar. p. 427. 


(5306) MENTSPERMUM GULABRUM. 
Nim-61Lo GubaNncna. <A climber found often 
on Neem trees: the whole plant is very bitter, 
the stem is chiefly used: six masses are given 
as a dose, with other ingredients in fevers.: An 
extract called ‘“ giloysut,” is prepared and much 
used.— Genl, Med. Top. p. 148. Common in Aj- 
meer. The whole plant is used in fevers as else- 
where in India, every part is very bitter ; an ex- 
tract is prepared called Giloysut, from the stems 
and leaves.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 210. 

(5307) MENISPERMUM VERRUCOSUM. 
WaARTY-STEMMED MOooNSEED. Found in the 
Ajmeer hills.--Genl. Med. Lop. po. 2th. oe 

(5308). MENISPERMUM. VALLOSUM. 
WooLLy Moon-segp: . Found in. the Ajmeer 
hills.—Genl. Med, Top..p. 211.. I only, obtain- 
ed one speciwen of a plant. which.J:am almost 
sure was the CocculueIndieus or Pluakenetu, but 
[ could not again.obtain. portions. of. the plant, 
the person. who, first bronght it,;having forgotten | 
where he first found it.-—Geal. Med. Top. p. 211. 
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_ (5309) MENYANTHES INDICA, Iyptas 

BUCKBEAN, ©) 0 Oe 
0 Bara-phooli, Hrip, | 
ree ee ee ‘ag ght Se a 

_, in standing water atuajmecs and Poshkur.—- 

Gent. Med, Top. p. UB0,00 08 
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(5310) MERCURY, Quicxsttvsx, = 
Abuk, Zibakh, Ages. | Rassa, Mat. 
Shwuyyin, Cun, | Seemab Prxs, 
Mercure, Vif-argent, |  Rtut, Rus, | 
Ba { Rasa, Sutum, Parada, 
Quecksilber. Ger. | Sans. 
Para, Guz. & Hino. Azogue, Sp. 
“Argento Vivo, Ir. Rasam. Tam. 
Hydrargyrum, Lar. Rasam, Ter. 


» Mercury (Hyg=202), 
known to the ancients. ‘the Romans seem to 
have employed it as a medicine externally (p. 
133), as did the Arabs; but the [findoos were 
probably the first to prescribe it internally. (0. 
p. §9L.) [tia found in China, at Almaden in 
Spain, and Idria in Carniola, and likewise in 
South America. [t occurs occasionally in me- 
tallic globules ; usually as the native Bisulphurct 
or Cinnabar; combined with Silver, forming a 
Native Amaigam ; or with Clioriue, as in Horn 
Mercury. It is chiefly obtained from the Sul- 
phuret by distillation with lime or with Iron, 
which combining with the Sulphur, the metal 
distils over and is condensed.-- Royle. Quick- 
silver, oc uative mercury, is imported from Bur- 


mah into Tenasserim, and it is said to be brought | 


to Ava from China.— Muson. 


(S311) MERCURY, BICHLORIDE OF: 
GokROSIVE SUBLIMATE. This ia much used as 
& preservative of timber, canvas, &e. from the ra- 
vages of mildew, the dry rot and of white ants. 
A solution is made in the proportion of one pound 
to four gallons of water, and in this the article to 
be protectel is steeped a variable time uceording 
to its nature — Beng. Phar. p, 340, 

(53812) MERCURIAL PREPARATIONS 
OF INDIA, Russa Karpoor. Several prepara- 
tions .of mercury have been descrided by the 
Sanskrit and Tamul writers, especially in the 
Purana Sastram,” a work on Materia’ Medica 
and religious observances. ‘lhe processes Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy examined generally Jed to the 
production of a mixture of calomel and corrosive 
sublimate, and the analysis of all the bazar pre- 
parations he collected, shews their composition to 
be a mixture of varying proportions of these sub- 
stances. “The Raskarpur is generally considered 
td be'idorrosive sublimaté, Lut. on’ analysis he 
found that-it is usually calomel. : Once, however; 


- 


he inet a’epeciinen arhich was corrosive sublimate 


of the tinest: kinds, The: cause of the ameertai nty 


gredients recommended by different native writ 
to the results 


ters, and which of course inust dea 


_ deseribed.—- Beng, Phar, p. 342. 


fareroury; in greit te 


{this metal But it genera 


or Quicksilver, was | 
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MESAKHEE FIBRE. | 
|  Russapuspure -*'This ian sort oof muriate of 
ieroury, in repite amongst the Tamuls, 
{ond-which appears te be adinittistefed by them 
in' larger doses. thamany other: preparations of 
lly happens that through 
nixture of calomel and 





| defective mauipulation“a tmixtuce of .calom 
| the bi-chloride is formed —Bewg.. Phar. p. 342. 
Sharir -—Viis strange compougd is admin- 
istered by the ‘Tamuls in very small’ quantities ; 
and it ought to be so, as it is evidently a harsh, 
wacertain, vud dangercus preparation. “Tn the 
‘inode of preparing it, the vapours of .ealomel 
simultaneously rising and meeting the. ‘chlorine 
are converted into the bi-chloride of mereury, the 
prepafation now described.— Beng. Phar p. 342. 
| (5318) MERIANDRA BENGATENSIS ; a 
plant of the family of Labiate. aes 2 
@ 











KKafoor ka putta, Hip, - 
3 in use amongst the people of Lndiae— 
O'Shawghnessy, p. 492. oy ne « 
(9324) MEREANDRA STROBILIFERA. 
(MURTOO} of the fumily of Labiate has a strong 
fragrance, and is considered by Royle us very 
| promising. — O'Shaughnessy, pe 492. | 
| (5315) MERINO. The tern. applied toa 
fine kind of woollen fabric, of various colours. 
—Haulk. pe 
(5315) MEASKILEE FIBRE, Boftnuerres 
| Srecits (Urticew). A fibre is emrmerated by Ma- 


ee ae ee ee 


jor Hannay (‘Journ. Agri-Hortie. Soe)? vii, p. 
217), which he says is called Alesather, and 
ie atl Urtica, but not a stinging one. ft isa 
shrubby tree, probably a species-‘of  Boehmeria, 
-and is very abundant. — Its young branches, which 
are tender and red-coloured, as well-ag-its leaves, 
! are edible. Capt. Thompson hada log-line made 
of the fibre and found the-strength of it quite 
equal to Russia Hemp, but for want. of ‘being:pro- 
| perly harvested, the fibres chug so close’ together 
that great loss of material takes place in heckling 
it. He thinks it well adapted: for cortage, and it 
‘brought into general use ought to bring 4s much 
| ws Petersburgh Hemp.” (‘ Journ. Agri-Hortie 
Soc., vill, p. 60.) Major Haunay save: The 
Murrees and others might be induced to bring 
the‘fibre for sale; but as the value of this Nettle 
‘in the market has not been - ascertained; J ‘have 
‘only offered ati.the rate of Re. 5 per n.awud 
| whichyshowever, on accoutt of the ‘slow .method 
| of manipalation, has not. been condered: rewu- 
erative, (1, c, ‘p. 86,) Of Major H anny a Nes. 
Y, 7, andthe. first, whieh is the de egoniy, he 
says is idullekl: Meachhee or Mepsugah,: the-other 
Mesakkee:.No. 9 has bet little tibre and ‘a very 
rough stem. No. 7 has’ nutchtheysame -babits 
as Bon, Rheea., and can be cultivated like. it Its 
Pbreis\ alto. of the ‘same eh wacker but white, 
strong, and duralfle, Tt iy sied:-or the snme 
‘purposes. © Capt. Dalton, in adetter, dated. 2 Cth 
July, 1854, referring to what-De Rovle had said 




















we 
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respecting the Wild or Bor, Rheea, writes,:,“As | To this Moore alludys day the follommg staued. 
he alludes to the batch sent fhrough this affieg by | rhen rapidly with foots tight 
Mujor” Hannay in 1853, he must refer: fe He: mnie ait 













Me pring, in. AGB: be mek rele br ae |, Aa te youre miekiteegantighe few 
“ Mesakhee,’ of which large “qiangities, ae pro- | ‘To cull each shining Kesf that grevt, 


curable, growing wild-in Upper.Muttock and else- |. enti the muomdi@iels halluwing beans 
sae eM ola | For this enchtated wreatof drentye sy, / 








* . . fet eee ae at ee ne ae 
where in the district. The instructighs. revarding } wot d 

3 Sonat Pcie i ae fei Hishs, teyarding Anemones, and seas of yold, 4 
the specimen of Petersburg: Heinp seit out as w! “And new-blowtu Tilia OF tmcrbver, 
eg ae ee “PP licable to titts fibre than to! Andithose sweet flowerets that unfold . © 
the Dom Rieea.' I propose to take'measures for | —Sheir bitds'on Camideva'a quiver? 


collecting as much of it | as J can “get prepared. There are nt Jeast two different. speciés, in, the 
Uhe cost witt be from three to four nnnas a seer. | ‘Tenasserim Provinces, 3/. pedunculata ati MM. 
This might be accompanied ‘by samples of the | ferrea. Much cotifusion exists ih ouf-standard 
Bon Rheea, Ron Surat aud other fibres, all prepar- works on botany in relation to this last’ species. 
ed to resemble the ‘ Petersburgh Hemp. If for) ‘the Afesua ferrea of Roxturatt ds’ the M7. 
these wild fibres ve had a good market, the fron- | Rocburghtt of Wight’s illustrations ; tlie Mesua 





i : 
Yoo 


tier trit $5 ing hoos &e., who understand how | tree of Calcutta, Serampore, and neighbourhood. 
to prepare t von, might be induced to assist in sup- '—The M1. ferrea of Wight’s Prodromus. is the 
plying them.” The specinens which Dr. Royle | a7. Coromandelina of Wight’s - Icoues, and Jllus- 
had referred to in the above communication tratjons --The M. ferrea, of Wight’s Ulustra- 
were gent, under the name of Bon Rheea from] tions, is the AZ wagahka of Gardener, the mesua 
India. The two plants, Bon Rhewa and Mesukhee, | tree of Ceylon; while the A. ferrea originally 
may be. ideritical or nearly allied species, but this | described by Linnius is probably the species found 
cannot be ascertained without authentic Botant | on this coust; but for the lack of books which 
= mee Mn ga ee a }contain the description of Linnaeus, 16. caunot be 
wo kinds—the Pon Aheca being bis No. 2 and | affirmed with certainty.—AMason,  . | i 
ied Ge Aplin oien Pl 
p. 365. Ch nae | ‘’ Nackesun. As. Resenrehes, iv. 295. Lin 
(5817) MESONA WALLICHIANA. A La- | lroo! Maram, Vaat NESARES AAS 
biate plant that grows on the Jyntea Hills, on the Sead PINDS es che cee 
ascent, whose bruised leaves sinell as strongly of : The blossoms of this tree, which Sir W. Jones 
patchouli, as do those of the plant producing ‘gays, 13 one of the most beantiful on earth, are 
that perfume, to which it is closely allied — extremely fragrant, and with them one of the five 
“Hooker, Vol. IL. p. 814. Pogostemon Putchouti | OWS of Kama the god of love, is’ tipped.— 
has been said to occur inthe Khassia Hills of In- Ais. Mat. Med. p. 165. Under the Tamool 
dia, but Dr. Hooker never met with it, and ; Mme of Irool maram this or another’ species 6f 
doubts.the accuracy of the statement. It is a Mesua is common in the Nelam bore jungles wad 
native of the Malay peninsula, whence the leaves much used by the natives for buikting purposes 
are imported into Bengal, and so to Europe.— | being durable and not liable to be attacked by in- 
Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. Ul, p. 314. | sects. Weltor. AL. Et. of 1857. Mesua Ferrea is cul- 
(5818). ,MESPILODAPHNE PRESTIOSA. - tivated in gardens at Jaepoor, 18 Very ornmanental 
Woons wEaR Para. Inner bark and rind of | aud the flowers are. fragrant.—Gend. Med. Toy. p. 
the calyx-very fragrant, resembling cummamon and | ane : “i 
bergamot.-—-O’ Shanyhuessy, p. 547. val, where it flowers in the beginning of the wari 
| (5819) MESUA. The mesua, which iu Ceylon | season. The dried anthers are fragrant ; the 
is called,‘ ivon wood! ree,” though not hrge, has an flowers and lea VCS are used 1 Bengal as antidgtes 
erect symmetrical figure, whose deep evergreen tolt- to snake poison.-—O' Shanghuwssy, po 3 
ave,flowing- downward from its cone shaped orest,; (6321) MESUA —-Jrool Marum Meswa sp.:: 














199. This tree is found chiefly in gardens m Beu- 





_— 



















petals and. dgep yellow stamens, it looks like tie | Hable to be attacked by insects. —AMedvor.. . 
Burmese say thes 

with the priesle whgi plang. it: around their mo- heart of a tree, and (8apos,irow),.a genue. of: Plants 
the delicious odor. of its Iessome justly gives ovarium, the limp 6-cleft.;.the stamens 20-30, 


quite conceals its -bowering branches, so that when Nelanbore Jungles common : much used by -the 
royal. umbrella, bespapgled with gold; and the a er ee 
res eRe Le ‘ me OOD) ! mrs ' 1? ‘ 
nese say tal dd 1 next Bucha, Aree-ma-tayd, (5322) ME [ — MIRRO RS are still AG: 

will enter’ the divine: dite. ;while musing beneath | US° Southern Asia. a Pe 
ngsteries. . In, Sanse it igis called nagakeshura, | belonging to the: nataral order Alyrtacee,, dt 

ad § m; Jone yremaxks of its“ -Phis| is-distinguished from allied geuera by, #he tube of 
tree is one ofthe; most deli 
them aplace in the quiver of Camadeva,: the | free, very long, and | exserted ; the style’ filiform, 

See ee ee! ‘and stigma simple’; the capsule 2-‘or 3-celled, 


a “« a. ; * is ° er ‘ ‘ A 7 _ . “6 . 
covered with ita rich -blossomsggvith ivory: white "Natives for building purposes: durable ond. not 
its hallowed.,.shgdes, .hence itis afavorite tree; (5323) METROSIDEROS. (from-#4rpu. the 

ghtfalov.caith; and) the calyx not “being “angular, adhering to the 
1210 


Hindoo god of love.” 


x 


a MEZE SREON: 

the eclls many- -sceded,,, the. seeds wwingless,,. ‘The 
species are {tees or ‘shrubs, sith opposite or plter-. 
nate leaves, with the flowers pediogllate, “not.pd- 


al Owe 


nate to the branch 10S, AR they’, age LS the, genera its. Greek name. .Meze 
coud atemor.. Lhe: ‘hasty gene | Leaves lanceolate; tap pe 
ame reoently seperated ( qveen. 







with: “Angophora,. has : yale 
= ig. qe “Oye. 


from. Aletrosideces. se a 
(5324): METROSID EROS VERA atrue Tron- 


Wood, Has -opsipsite » wvate-lanceolate acumi- | 


nated quite glabrous leaves; seated on short 
petioles; the ey mes axdlary, pedunculate, many 
flowered. It is a native of Java aud Amboyna, 
smongwocks. The Chinese and Japanese value 
the wood ofthis tree, which they apply to many 
purposes, as the making of rudders, anchors, Ke, 

for their ships and boats: The bark is used in 
Japan as a remedy in inucous discharges, diar- 


rheea,,,, and dysentery. It is ustally mixed 
with some aromatic, as Penang ‘cloves, or 


nutmeg. — Eng. Cyc. 


(5825) METROSIDEROS POLYMOR?PHA, 
has opposite coriaceous leaves, of various forms, 
vlabrous on both surfaces, but covered with a 
little silky tomentum beneath ; the peduncles 3- 
or many- -flowered, terminal ah axillary, corym- 
bose; the ealyxes and branchiets ol; ibrous or 
clothed with silky fomentim. The species is a 
tree, and grows in the Sandwich Eslands, and ts 
sid to he the plant from .which are im: ade the 
clubs and other weapons employed in tai fare by 
the South Sea Islanders. ‘© The Aki, or Lignum 
Vite of New Zealand, the Rata and thie Pohutu 
Kawa of the same country, are all hard-w ooded 
trees belonging to the genus Metrosideros.” 
(Lindley.) Several other species of Metrosuderos 
- have been described, natives of Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. AY. ducida, a beautiful tree, 
eecurs as far south as Lord Auckland’s Islands, 
in lat. 504 S. The M. duasfolia of Allan Cunning- 
ham ia the New Zealand plant called Aki, and is 
a rambling shrab, adhering to trees, and climbing 
by means of its lateral roots to the suminits of the 
loftiest trees in the forests of Wangaroa and the 
Bay of Islands. In cultivation these plants may be 
grown-in a mixtnre of loan, peat, and sand. They 
may, he propagated by seeds or cuttings. Ripe 
cuttings will root in sand under a hand olass. 
(Don, “Dichlam ydeous Plants, Lindley, Vegetable 
Kingdom ; Burnett, Oudlines of Botany. )--Eng.. 
Cyc.’ 


a 


. (53826) METROXYLON SAGO, ii Sacus 


KonIait. 
Rambaya, Mauay. 
Ts cultivated in the Eastern ‘Ayghipelago, to 
obtaii sago fram its. wood. in Seeman. i 


(5827), MEZEREUM : BARK, Maznroon, 
Rel: “Root of Redan *mezercon. Linn.— sence 
Ph. 24. | : 


vil ar 


* 


Linn. This plant is supposed to be inelnded with. 





MICAS eo. | 
Daphue . Petty iunder, “tie xane hata of Dios- 
corides,. Tt is called A fat. er sare agorks 
on Materia. Model ‘ al 












‘ 


paperk x, aaiooth , cver-— 
Flowers iene lateral arranged 
[in a “gpike-like manner, appearipg:-| before the 
leaves, rose-cqloured. ‘Perianty (Ae id, 
ovate acute, tube hairy, Stamens:'S, shor 
ed (1) in the tube of the perianth: ah ‘orn. TOWS. 
Ovary (2) oval, oblong, witha short: ‘style and 
peltate and stigma. “Berry bright. red, "fleshy, 
i-seeded (v, 3), where some: of the snreocarp. has 
beer removed, to show ‘the seed. — Woods iof:cen- 
tral Kurope, lvss common-in Great Britains oul- 
tivated in gardens as an oral Rental shrat— 
Nees von F. St. and Ch. 65. D. -@uidium 
| (Fr. Gurow), D. Laureola, Spurge Laurel, and 
other species, are also employed on the continent. 
The bark of the latter forms much of what.is used, 
“even in England, for Mezeroon—Squire, P.. J. 3. 
395. The bark of the root is officinal in the L. and 
f. P, and is the most efficacious; that of the 
stem and branches in the Dublin Pharmacopaia ; ; 
but all these paits as well as, the berries, 
vare acrid. ‘The bark ts tough and fibrous, as in 
all Daplnes; it is met within strips which are 
of a Hieht grevish colour externally, whitish anil 
shining within; when fresh dried, it has a slight 
but peculiar odour. ‘The taste, especially of the 
inner part of the bark, is hot,, acrid and. durable, 
though at first a little sweetish.—Royle, page. §28. 


29) MICA. 


pone ANS, 

Tulk, ens: and Dux. 
Several varieties of this beautiful atid useful 
mineral are found in India, especially 1 in Behar, 
and in the Northern Circars, “It readily splits 
into. transparent, elastic flakes. It. eonsists of 
nearly equal parts of silica and magnesia, and 
about 6 per 100 of lime. Slips of Mica af- 
ford the young chemist a very, corivenient sub- 
stitute for platinum foil, in several. experiments 
especi ially on the effect of heat on organic boiies. 
—O Shaughnessy, page 694, Mica, is a Minei- 
al belonging to the extensive series of Sili- 
ates of Alumina. It occurs in oblique rhom- 
bie® prisms of about 120° and 66°. The crys- 
tals usually with the acute edge replaced. The 
cleavage is very de@ided, vielding easily thin elastic 
lamin of extreme tenuity. Jt is found ustally 
in thimty foliated "Wiasses, ‘plates, ‘or scales : -some- 
times in radiated’ grdtips of aggregated ‘scules or 
amall folia. Thée@Sur is from white through 
green, yellowishswe id brownish’shades, to: black. 
The lustre is more. ordess pearly. ” “Traiieparent 
or translucent. ‘Tough™nd ‘elastitl.... Hardness 
| 2:0 to'2-5. Specific gravity 2-889 8-00. Mica 
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Ubrue, Hrspv. | | 









‘resembles | externally tale, ® dead! © ‘some | forms 
| (5328) MEZEREON, Gckanpata iinlernt, | 


of gypsuin, From ‘tale it» 


‘differs. in’ affording 
thinner’ Jamine, and being. 


ct oe 


—— Tt also has 





coal. 


MICHELIA CHAMPACA 


not i reasy feel of tale. . T he. same insaiiigs ! aromatic. properties are, dissipate dst 3 


except the last distinguish, it from gypsum, be- 
sides'it does not cramblé'so readily, on heating. 


Mica is one of the constitaents of granite, gneiss, | gallic. acid. —0' ‘Shanghuesiy, page 193. 


and mica-slate, and gives to the lattet its ‘lami- 
nated structure. It also-¢ ‘areurs inp pray ular, lime. 
atone. 18: ae 0 tt 
United + Stateggin aR . cae Bain, and 
other peril of the obften found 
in large. sesthbstlonaeees’ but ‘filling’ up the veins: 
and fissures of rocks, 
which it enters. It occurs in the oldest. rock, as - 
well asin those which are new and possess a 
crystalline | ‘character. In Russia it is used ex- 
tensively a3 a substitute for glass, and hence it. ts 
called Muscovi PG lass. The very thin laminae 
rure employed ‘for examining objects under the 
microscope. © “Hany states that. these lamina: are 
sometimes not more than the 1-300,000th part 








of an ineh i in thickness —- Eng. Cyr. 


; appeared to Dr. O’Shi 


7 


(5334), MICHELIA CHAMPAGA. 


Sbembongh pion: ‘Tam, 
Chumpeka pool, Dux. 
Schampakum,, Horr. Man. 


Bonyas jampacea, Mavay 
Shumpenghie poo, VEL, 
Champac SANs. 


" nt in i in the } andy. 
| ver tne he powdered seeds © of! the: custard 


into: the: composition of | 


| 


poe penne 


| 
| 


MIC ROPUS CHALCOCEPHALUS. 








boiling 

| either i in water or spirit, . ‘and on eMapr oration ‘a 
bitter extract. remains, which contains tannic and 
The 





rodts of he aU varia. nanan are. employed. an the 
| Maaritius J in ‘deccetion” a8: tanie and. stimulant, 


ave™ externally “applied "for ailestroying 








apple. are used in Bengals for » ee “same 


_ purpose.—O’ Changhneasy, puge 19 


(5331) MICHELTA NILAGIRICA, pata. 
NOLIACEZE, Mil. 5, Icon. 938. | aun e thee 


ff ae 
Shemboogha nium, Tam.’ | ms an 





if 
This tree is rare in the Walliar for ests, “being 
alpine in its tendencies. [t 1s common on ithe 
Neilgherries, wood said to be good as re, ards 


| strength, but too highly bygrometrical to he use- 


ful in other form than afters or beams,. ‘though 
close and fine wrained..—WigAt. , 


(6352) MICHELIA RHEEDIT. PaEta 
CuumMp, or GoupeEn FLowenep Cuumpa. 
Sampaughy Maron, ‘Vag. a 
This is a handsome tree with beautiful golden 


This: beautiful golden coloured flower 1s held | coloured flowers, held in high estimation by, the 


in high estimation by the Hindoos, by whom it 


19 detlicated to Kristina and is one of those with | 


which the five Arrows of Kama the god of 
love’are said, ta be tipped. Str Wilham Jones 
tells us, thas its, AYonitic scent Is so strong as to 
be offensive:to, Beés, who never vhight upon ait. 
ltheede informs us that the powder of the 
bark of the teot of this tree is given to excite 
the flow of: the menses. ‘The w 06 itself is em- 
ployed inganaking drums.-—sAlias. Mat, Med. p. 


157. In Pegu Michelia Champaca is a large tree, | Rheedtt (Sumpaghy). 


cultivated greatly by the Burmese for the frag- 
rance of its yellow flowers. It is from this that 


the aromatic. Sumpunghee oil of the Madras list | though rarely, 


13 obtained -—~ Me Clelland. 


streets: of the towns and villages are often shad- | which may with justice be declared unique. 


ed with the lofty: distingnished champac, one of | 
the few trees ‘embhlined 1 in English song of which 
the ” sings :- 


“ ‘The maid of India blest avnin to hold 
“Tn' pee tall lap the Champac’s leaves of gold. 
Nhinke-@f the time when by the Ganges’ flood 
_ Her cae splaymates seattered many a bud “ 
Upon her tang dark hair.” 


é is: isin flower or fruit'a great part of the 
veat, and’ ite "4 
quisitely frag i. nit, » ATOY also | ied by Burmese 
inaictens to ad orn sat ir a “long, blinck hair.” It is 

nite’ Aesthiat Coast of the 
















. Glory 
Mason. 
is*bitter,; and © arom 


properties attributed to’ the” 
It” may be yiven in 


fevers in doses of from 10 To 30. grains. Its 


“M i a ia gets “j 
powder in intermittent 





| 


| 
| 
| 


y-orange blossoms, which are ex- | 


e | first sub-family of the 
: | arrangement, | 


‘Txos Cuatcocatmaivs, Temm.. 





Hindows, the bark of the root of the tree 1s used 
medicinally in some female cowplaints.— Riddell. 
The Michelia Rheedu, (Fight) Sumpaghymaram, 
vields a pretty olive colored mottled wood, close 
vrained, without being heavy, and well suited for 
cabinet making. It is, being tried in Bombay 
for ship bimilding purposes. At the Madras 
Exhibition of se a very large plank was 
contributed by Capt. Cunningham of the My- 
sore Commisssion, obtained from dAvichedia 
The extraordinary = di- 
mensions, (length 11} feet, breadth 43 feet, 
thickness 3 inches, ) which the tree assumes, 
and the ornamental character of 


In ‘Tenasserim the | the wood, were well shown in that speciinen, 


This 
remarkably large specimen was apparently deriv- 
ed from a tree of very great age.-—M. #. J. R. 


(5333) MICO. A sort of butter ae aa in 
Japan from the Dolichos bean. — Siam ies. 


(5334) MICROLAENA SPECTABIL [Sis a 
tree found at the foot of the Himalayas, which 
yields fibres for rope-making.— Hoyle. It is one 
of-the most numerous timber trees of Pegu, 

and yields, it is snid, a fibre fit for making rope, 


but the, Burmese do not. make use of it— 
McClelland. 


(5335) MICROPUS (Swainson): a genus s of 7 
Birds belonging to the fainily. Brachypodine, the 
Metuiide, 2 accor ding to his 
{Me ERD : Dz 4 wef. ce 

(5336). MICE OPUS "CH: ( COCEPHALUS. | 
The male has 
the whole head covered | ‘with a. sort of hood of 
metallic black with violet reflection; the neck, 
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MILK OF PALM NUTS. he “MILLET. 

era Ags, the back, and wings, dull geay-or | the dew is stil upon it, is a. “eset: and: dehicions 
lead colpum’; breast -deep fray, which becomes | draft.’ It is slightly ¢ 2. fervent andl i gently ae 
right Othe oe wat ‘parts of. the bese perient. — Seeman. ag ogy ek eg S 5 
wings black, but the ‘sveonk nities. gray,” -bor va 
with whitish on theex<igrs gr bavhs ': taiF py. ‘with ey sae MILLET. ih 
a tranpversd black: band, ‘anil terinitinggd : with a) tants ae 
broad avhite « dotders: Letieth G inches ¢ lees: + Tana At, CaNg, Wan Peers 
Frinale : less-lively in: colour- . It inhabits Java; | Pair fw 
where -¥an Has elt: -found it in the wild and | Cay Khe, -Cdeea-€ ny. 24 
woody. distric®6f Bantant.-— Bug. Cyc. Ral, Rawla, Dex. 
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Ll Mil. Millet, Fr. re k Renee 
“ 5337) MIGNONETTE. RESED: A ¢ .DO- Hivse. Grae. Se Dee eh tee ee 
RATA-A genéral: favorite in all countries.) Kang, Guz, Hixp. |” Coraloo, Tes egy, 


may ‘he had in great 4uxuriance on the plains | Miglio, I. as “ 
during: theseold months, does not like to be “Millet. of various kinds 4 is anees y 

transplanted, and ought invariably, whether in | test parts of Afriea, im the South: bs ee 
pots or flower beds, to be sown where intended | Asia Minor and in the East Indi€s. dh 
to flower : requires an open soil and free drainave, | they hold a rank seeond t Price ‘ulote, Ane 
soin sifines lives through the hot season, if shel- | -cbietly cultivated are as follows, ia 
tered Uy a neh building. —daffr ey. AR 2 se plc 


















































| | | 
(5338) MIGRATION.— ‘The reader, curious | Sela Euglish. Hindoostanee. .. | ‘Pamil. 
8, ' ee Ses ' 
on the subject of the migration of Indian birds, | | ee 
should consult a paper by Hf. M. Hodgson, [Esq., ee ee ee |e 
in the 18th volume of the Asiatic Researe hes,’ | Setarin italicacTtalian millet, Kala hngaee.” Pal eney, 
Part II., 122.—Cal, Rev. /Setaria — ger- ‘Ge rina mile a ere ae 
( 7 ) : ‘ ae | oo maniea. | det. ue kung... jee: eae 
(5339) MILDEW, Pouccrnta GRaMINis, a Panicum nili-Common Suwee ; ;cheena . 
fungus attacking corn, 1n England, the spores | wept. Little ak Wane. i : aragoo. 
of which appear to enter the grass, not by the. Behe een pier cu es 
ronts, but by the stomata. — Hassall | con ey piece re are) umbuo. 
(5340) 1 MILK. | gare.. sc|frrent millet...jJow ates sbiwesens Cholum. 
- Bleusine coro. e See: | 
Tabata RAR. | Tac, Lat. | | cuna,, Raggy... Natchnee Reger: Kavaroo. 
Ellakervie, Cyxa. Soosoo, MAL.  ? “| er 
Lait, Fx. ‘Sheer. PEks. i ees i | moe i | 
Milch, Geez. Gokshira, SANS, | The native West Indiati species are.P. fascien- 
Dood, Htnp. Pashuin Paal, UaM. datuin and oryzoides. Setanta Ger manica: is the 
Latte, Ir. Aoopuloo, TEL. ‘most common in America, . w here. ‘millet 18 
The follawing analysis of several kinds of milk | chiefly grown for making hay, half a: bushel. of 
is by Mal. Q. Henry ‘and Chevallier,” sec to the acre is the. usual quantity, sOWTL. 
a ocean = ros TI broad-cast and harrowed im, but to. Brocure the 
Constituents. | Cow. | Ass | 0- Goat. | Ewe. | finest quantity of hay, an additional: t ree or four 
| oa Wan. . 
quarts of seed is sown. The ordindry yield of 
a | ao | oo | crops is about a ton toa ton and» half of hay to 
Bieta. <x | gail ase} ras] 4.02) 450 : ‘the acre, but ft should be cut 96. $Hon. as it is 
Batter, 8.13 0.1) 85: 8321 490); out of blogsoin, for if it stands later; ‘the stems 
Sugar afmi 4.77| 6.08} 6.5} 5.25) 6 00; are liable to become too hard to make ooo 
Various? : (0.6) O84) Odat 05°] 0.68 | hay. fh Southern India, there ave three kinds 
Waters? 87.0%} 91.65 87.98] 86.30) 85.62 | of Jowaree, white, gréen and red, the straw is of 


Nee eae ee Breat bulk and roodness, and furnishes good 
100.061 :00.90 10 .0G/ 100.014 190.00 | POV enderafor cattle being preferable -'to that of 

aa —— | -—— —— | —- |---| nee. It is however given dried, as the green 
Solid matter..... py. 12.98 8.34 13.0(] 33.20) 14,38 plant 1 1g injurious. — Among culmiferous plants 


aan ae 


—(’Shaughnessy, page 690. 


(5841) aa HEDGE. — Euphorbia Tiru- 
callin. 2 ayo 


ae ARETE ORE: PREC ED CeremeRY + 

















| Corakan flour), ang ‘. 



















(5342) MILK ov PALE NUTS. This po- The, piegeon pea (Cytisys Gajan ; ‘Janda 
pulur ‘term; ist eatin of:.the seed when in lable and prolific species 6f bean.called the N 
a liquid ‘state sand whi) when . the “fruit’ is | rithms 3 bli sk: bean (Mutou utilis), . ean ing ev 





quite ripe, ‘appears aa a AOliG: r ye lowish | itt the. fon tiscil;"is cultivated in, ‘Au in and Cey- 
mass, aud-is then termed. the ker nel. This ak rlot "Sorghum valgare is the principal grain of 
buminous fluid. -or water, when the nut is taken | Southern Arabia and the. eacms. are.also. used ex- 
from the tree. 2. early inthe morning and whilst-| tensively for feeding cattle. “ye. plant bears its 


12:3 


and legumes used in the Hast, are the Panicum 
italicum, Eleusine coracanf (the meal of which is. 
baked and eaten ip Ceylon under’ the name of 
igpaluin of several varieties. 2 


| MILLET. * | MILLETe 2 0! 
feidinn name of joar, or jarati, anid is cultivated ; said to-derive its specific name from cheitg, we 
throughout Western Hindedstan .Mr.Simonds‘snys | vated In Italy, though its-native habitat its India. ; 
Job’s tears (Cotx lachryma) js another cereal grass; | It is claimed by some that this variety’ will yield 


native of the East Indies. Millet of alifferen¢: kinds | 


eren¢kinds | moré seed: than any other; andthe seed is rather 
native of the He hottest parts of saftey, inthe | argerytout:Che stalk 'ispaafeer, nd: would pro- 
et tN Ain gnor, "te jy ve Enst | bably be igs relished by stoek. the “pretest 
Indies. One/ig@a*sinall yellowish ‘sted: growing in | aragant of seed is. desired’ fromthe “erop,-it 18 
dense panicles Gr enstera, the proiiliceof a grassy | hest to sow: it in drills, two to. two vancd-a-half 
plant Ww ty ange ane vrowing to! feet apart, using a seedy dl rill;for* the purpose. 


— 





















ridia of srvenio This admits of the use of a’small harrow or eulti- 


millets ave known to: Eurdpeans as petit mais, ; vator between the rows, while the plants. are 
tropical crops, In India they hhotd a second small, which keeps out the weeds.. The crop 


rank to rice. along, and in’ Egypt perhaps. surpass | will ripen more uniformly an thisavay than: broad- 


all cother aerope. aN: 5 pret In Western cast, and enables the cultivater to gut it when 
ve stafl of life. ‘The red and) there will be the least waste. ‘The seed shatters 


; \ 


eo * i oes tae 





oar © 





° r 4 SAC et ye . e { e . . ‘ : 
white millets she Wil by. Austria, Russia and the) out very ‘asily when it 18 ripe, and when the 


tti@ Great UExtibition, were crep ripens unequally, it cannot be cut avithout 


United states, at "ux ) : with 
beautiful,’“and Ceylon exhibited fair samples, | loss, because either a portion of it will betin- 
| “mature, or, if left till it is all ripe, the seed. of 

| 


Turkey aboundd “in small grains. Panicum ni: | | ! 
liaceum and VP. frnmeutaceum are the species | the earhest falls ont. It should be ¢lesely 
erown in the Kast Indies. London says there | watched, aud ent in just about the same stage 
are three “distinct specics of millet, the | that itis proper to cut wheat, while the grain 
Polish, the common ofr German, and the » may be crushed between the fingers. Tt may be 
Indian. Setaria Germanica yields | German | cut with a grain cradle, and, when drv, bound 
mullet. © “The plants ave “readily increased . and shocked like grain; but it should be thresh- 
by division of the roots or by seed, and will grow . ed out as soon as practicable, on account of ils 
in any common soil. The native West Indian; being usually much attacked by birds, many 
species are P. fuscisculatum and orycoides, Mil-» kinds of which are very fond of the seed.. The | 
let’ reoeives some attention in New South Wales. | seed is used in various Buropean countries as | 
In 1844, there were ] 00 acres of Jand under a substitute for sagz6, for which it is consider~ 
cultivation with if, and the amount grown “ned excellent. It is likewise a valuable food for © 
. years ‘in this colony has been about 3,500 | poultry, particularly for young chickens,” Which 
. ‘from the smallness of the grain can eat it readily, 
and it appears to be wholesome for them. In some 
countries millet seed is ground into flour and 





some ye ‘colony | about o,: 
bushels. Inthe United States millet is chiefly 


crown for making hay. being found a good sub- | 
stitute for clover and the ordinary grasses. It 
is a plant which will flourish well on rather thin | converted into bread ; but this is brown anid hea- 
soils, aud it grows sodast that when if 1s up and | vv. It is, however, useful in other respects, as | 
well set it ig seldom much affected by drought. | a substitute for riec. A good vinegar - has been | 
It is commonly sown there in June, but the time | made from it by fermentation, and, on distillation, 
of sowing will vary with the latitude. Halfa it, vields a strong spirit. Millet seed —the pro- 
bushel of seed to the acre is the usnal quantity, duce of H. saccharatum—is imported into this 
sown broadeast and harrowed in. Vor the finest | country from the Kast Indies for the purpose chief- 
uantity of hay; it is thought advisable to sow | ly of puddings ; by many persons it is preferred 
an additional quantity of three or four quarts of | to rice. It is cultivated largely in China and 
seed. ‘The ordinary yield of craps may’ be put | Cochin-China. The stalks, if subjected..to the 
at from aston te a ton and a half of hay to the | same process that is adopted with the sugar-cane, 
“Jt-ehould be cut as soon as it ig out of} yield a sweet juice, from which an excellent, kind 





Wwe xe 








blossom ; ifit-stands later, the stems are liable} of sugar may be made. Millet will grow best on 
“too hatd. to make good hay.” The va- | light, dry soils. ‘The grouud being first well 


to become too ha } 
riety known 48 German willet.is that most com- | prepared, half a bushel of seed to the acre is 
mon in North America. It grows ordinarily to | ploughed in at the commencement of the rains 
the height.of pbout Aree feet, with eompact | in tndia. ‘The crop ripens within three months 
heads front six'to nine ‘inches in length, bearing | from the time of sowing. The usual produce is 
yellow seed, There. ‘are some sub-yarietics of this, | about 16 bushels to the acre. The Canary’ Is- 
ns the white and pa geri. The Italian mil- | lands export annually about 219,400 bushéls of 
‘let, Setaria itadics,” is Yanger than the preceding, | millet. 0 ee ee 
reaching the height of, ét in tolerable soil, 
and its leaves are® nety larger and 
















Great Indian Millet, or: Guinea’, Cor 1. This 
: : ‘ pe on wh ae 4 We yah ok wae age 


*,. i wo ere : ; aan’, SC oNe * oat aCe | 
‘je anative of India (the, Sanghum ulgare, the 













thicker. ‘The “heads ate ties HF foot ‘or | Andropogon Sorghum o “Reoxbargh), which -pro- 


ees _compact than | duces ‘a grain’ a. little “larger than Syustaid oF 
the German, being composed , of , several spikes | millet seed. It is grown in most tropical coun 
slightly branching from the main’ stem. It is! tries, and has peculiar local names. — In the West 
101 4 


more in length, and are (Begs 


 MELLELED 


indies, where it-is chiefly raised for feeding fieul- 
try, it! is-culleds:-Gdinea: -corn.; fr” Bavptit-is 
known as Dhurga, int; Hindosteh and. Beugal 0 
Joar-and-in seme districta:as Cush. Ig Lower 
Scinde goar is: very; extensively ctiltivated, as: well 
as bajtee (4. @picdtus). It is -harvested in. De- 
cember-and danstery, requires. a light.soil, ard 13 
usually.grown in, the east, after Cynosurns €9- 
rocanue. The natiwes of Mysore reekou thyee kinds 
known as white, green, and red. ‘The red ripens 
a month: eaitier ‘than thé rest, or about four 
months from the time,of sowing. &# 
Bontbay, and elsewhefe, in Eastern India, sow- 
ing is performed at the close of May or early in 
Jute. “A gallon and a third of seed is sown per 
acre, ‘and the produce averages 16 bushels. This 









grains though small, and the size of its head | 


dimtintive, compensates for. this deficiency by 
the great bulk and goodness of its straw, which 


grows.usually to the height of 8 or 10 feet. It is | 
sometimes sown for fodder in the beginuing of |” 
It is said |! 
.| polygamous flowers ; petals 4 or 5, connect- 
,|ed together intoa 4 or 5 cleft funnel shaped 


April, and is ready to cut in July. 
to be injurious to cattle, if caten as green pro 
vender, the straw is therefore first dried, and 1 
then preferable to that of rice. This grain is 
: frequently fermented to form the basis, in com- 
* bination with goor or half made sugar, of the 
* eonmmon arrack of the natives, and in’ the lulls 
: is fermented into a kind of beer or sweet wart, 
drank warm. | 


Holcus spicatus, the Panicum spicatin of Wow: 
burgh, is cultivated in Mysore, Behar, and the 
provinces wore to the north, frou one to four 
seers are sown ona bigguh of laud, and the yield 
js about, four maunds per acre. It is sown alter 
the heavy raius commence, and the plough scres- 
to-cover the seed, The crop is ripe in three 
months, and the ears only are taken off at first. 
Afterwards the straw is cut down close to the 
surface of the soil, to be used for thatcling, for 


—" 


Near Bengal, | building —McClelland. 


MIMOSA ABgTERGENS. 
(5345) . MIBLEN@PUNLA HORTENSIS. 
Bignoniacem... An, elegant tree growing to. 
the height of fifty: feet, dy ja blossom towards the 
plese of the rains, and the seeds. ripen in March. 
3 ia the wood is 








‘The -bark is.of a sqft-epomuy, wature,, 


white, firm, anil close granied te 


sy 






- (5346)MILLINGTONS A SIMPLICIVOLLIA, 
ig nlso scarer, “but found fthe "Forests,of the 
Péegu Valley. Its propertiesas a ‘tinker are -va- 
luable from its weight and. strength. -. Wood, 
white-colored, adapted to every purpose; houses 





42 aPa8 fu? ea 
a, n Sig ie en 


(5347) MILL STONES. a ae 


Schernowoi kamen, Kus. 
Muelas de molino. Sp. 


-Pierres meulieres, Fr. 
Muhlsteine, Grr. 
Mole macine, It. le ae 
Are large circular stones, which, when put in 

motion by machinery, grind scorn and ‘other 


| articles. —Fanlkner. | 


} 


| 


(5348) MIMOSA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ng to the natural order Leguminosae. It has 


corolla ; stamens inserted in the base of the 
corolla, or in the stipe of the ovary, equal 
in number to the lobes of the @orolla, or 


‘double or triple that uumber ; legume compress- 


wee eee 


| 


\ 





ed, flat, 1- or many-jointed ;. joints .1-seeded ; 
ribs permanent; stipules petiolar ; leaves bipin- 
nate, with one or more pails of. pinne, each 
pinna bearing 2 or many pairs of leaflets ; fow- 
ers rose-coloured or white, dispased in heads. 
‘The leaves are frequently sensible to tough, as. in 
the Sensitive Plant. The species care ,xery.nu- 
inerous.-—Lug. Cyc. Of this genus _of., plants, 
many are to be found. all over the country, the 
leaves of some of the species are remarkable for 
being sensitive to the touch. The pink and 
vellow flowers of one of the small shrubby kinds 
are particularly beautifnl -in the rains, readily 


padi 


v e ’ ‘ o a : . e r Th : { 7 ‘ : 9 : 6. ee Sela he be? ' 
it is not much in request as fodder. Bemg as grown from seed ln any soll. — Liddell. — 


¢ erain.of small price, it is a common food of the | | Se ee 
us atria 1; ’ ~OAC ' “| 4 fi Se 
ae 3349) MIMOS: VATTLE-B. 
_ poorer class of natives, and really yiclids a sweet | eas MOS ia W ATTLE BARK, 1s 
: - Je procured from different species of mumnosa, which 


palatable flour. It is afso excellent as a fatten- 


ing grain for poultry. The Poa dbyxsinica 1s | 


-erow in Australia and New Zealand. It is 


| sometiines imported in the form of fluid extract, 
made from it is called def, and. is, the ordinary ie re ee ‘ el rst erie by its 
food of the country, that made from wheat being Th a a 2 es — zy hee bad colour. 
ouly used by the higher, classes. ‘The way Obie eae : es * 6} an es u does oe 
inanufacturing-it.ie by allowing the dough to ! Ags a whole of its St warm. water. 
become, sour, when, generating carbonic acil gas, WOR sips age 
it serves instead of yeast. It is then baked in (5350) MIMOSA ABSTE RC iENS, Som 
circular cakes, which are white, spongy, and of | 8? Roxb, | ee aoe. 

a ho#acid taste, but easy of digestion. This _ os 
bread, carefully toasted, and left in water for 
three or four days, furuishgs, the doza, ar com- 
mou peer af the country, similar to the gucs of 


- one of the bread corns of Abyssinia. The bread 





The fruit. 2 

Hh Soe 7 is yt Hes Ge Be a a 

Seckayab, Tet, | Seeyakkoy, Taat, 
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i si — LIB ANC oe ae oe A ‘ o : : - i . ea gage igi. a 2 a aie 
Russia — Shinmandts 0 By" gy, | Shee a kabeligypam. | Shectheakan, Dox. - 
of Ceylon: pro- | Sik kai ke paat, Dux. | Ghodasqla, Says, .. 


(3344) MILUELE.... A wood. 
bably specifically. identical with sapoomilile, with 
which it coincides in very respect. | 





ne 
Prt 





This is a long, flat pod or lerum. 


separate, small, oval, dark coloured seeds, afid is 
1215 


YA 
- MIMOSA SENSITIVA. 


‘Wousidéred by the Native Practitioners a3"a most | 
3 Juitaste it somewhat resem- grec d, near deserted“1 J 
globular heads of the sensitive plant may be 8ften 


Valuable. medicine. somewhat re 
bles the soap nut; but is more acid, less bitter, and 


has a singular pungency. Its qualities’ are said. 


to be deobstruent and detergent; ‘and’ Fam in- 
clined to believe that it-is'also an: expectorant. It 
is commonly prescribed*by them in cases of Juun- 
dice and other ‘biliary:derangements, and. is, be- 


sides, used by them like the soap,nut, for’ 


t 


washing the head. ‘The small leaves of this prickly 
shrub have a pleasant acidity, and are. frequently 
put into pepper water, when it is found necessary 
to keep the bowels open or work off bile. The 
pod is usdally prescribed in electuary, in doses 


of about the sizeof’ a small walnut, every morn- 


ing for three days.— dinslie’s Mat. Med. payes 
Lill and 260. 


(5351) MIMQSA ADENANTIERA.—tue 


UNARMED Mimosa. Nat. Lajwanta species. 
(3352) MIMOSA ALBA.—Tre wire Mi- 
MOSA. © 
(5353) MIMOSA 
Plant. | | 
Lajuk Hinp. | Total vadic. Taw. 
Common in gardens, and grows readily from seed, 
color of thé*flowers pale pink.—-Jaffrey, M. pudica 
has a prickly herbaceous stem, with the petioles 
nnd peduncles more of less beset with stiff hairs 
or bristles ; leaves. somewhat digitately pinnate, 


PUDICA,.—The Sensitive 


With 4 pinme, each pinna bearing Inany pairs of 


linear leaflets. It is a nativeof Brasil, and is com- 
monly grown in gardens under the name of 
Sensitive Plant, the leaves falling on the sliglit- 
est touch.’ The roots of this plant and its allies 
emit a most offensive sinell, resembling the odour 
of a sewer at the time of impending rain. — Eng. 
Cyc. oe | 

(6354) MIMOSA SAPONARTA. The le- 
pumes of MM, saponaria, according to Royle, form 
considerable article of commerce in India on ae- 
count of their saponaccous qualities. [SENSITIVE 
Puants.] (Lindley Megetuble Kingdom; Won, 
Dichlamydeous Plants.)\—Eng. Cyc. 

(5355) MIMOSA PROCERA. 


Padda Patseroo, ‘TEL. 


TS 3 


A Native of Coromandel’ where it erows to be 
one of their dargest trees. Hord.--- Rhode ALSS. 


(5356) MIMOSA SCANDENS. —The climb- 











ing Mimosa. —feidell. | 
GelaxHgyp. | Gilla tiga, Tas. 
(5357). NiMes SSENSITIVA, the Sensitive | NINOS ¥.] 


wems and petioles ; leatlets 


ovategatifgadlottakk with. adpressed pili beneath, 









butglal: fateabove. It is a native of Brazil. 
'The® gowége- are rose-célonre 1 and tetrandrous. 


The-léaflets are-sensitive: ‘to “{outh; but not so 


much so us the following -spéciés.— Fug. Cye. 
This vegetable wonder will grow’ in almost any 





MIMULUS CARDINALIS. | 
Jaffrey. In Tenasserim, where “ garden flowers 
grow wild,” near deserted*‘habitation® the pink 





seen peeping through the grass. ‘It is ctiltivated 
by the Bttrmese, -and’ i¢' quite nuturalited.— 
Mason. ge Bt Sapa Bp 


| (6358) MIMOSA KYLOCARPA. 


| 
| 





| Conda Tungedoo, Tet. |) Betady swamumiki Vrik- 
Maiei AVarei, Tam. shaMCan. 


It is called Pingadgo in Pegu where it is used 


for knees, crooked timbers &c. in ¢hip building, 


+ 


| A large stately timber trees a native of Vatlous 


{ 


parts of India. It blossoms during the hot sea- 
gon, at which period it is nearly destitute of foli- 
cage. The timber is remarkably strong and dur- 
able—ors. In the Vizavapatam distriet this 
wood is used for common purposes, it genegally 
is faulty in the centre, it is’ uot a bad wood for 
furniture, is well adopted for handles of tools’ &e. 
the average size at Vizagapatam is 12 inches in 
diameter and fifteen fect long; on the Godavery 
it is seldom obtained exceeding 8 inches in dia- 
meter and generally is faulty in the centre; it is 
used for posts. —<Ahode M. 8. &. _ 
(5359) MIMOSEH.4, a sub-order of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Leguminosae, whose 
flowers are regular, the stamens long, usually in- 
definite: in number, and hypogynous, aud the 
howers valvate in gstivation. ‘They are in many 
cases polygamous, and their leaves are always 
more or less compound. ~The principal geans 
of the division is the -deacia. Mimosa itself 
consists of a considerable nuinber of species 
many of which are remarkable for the irritability 
of their leaves, a curious property which has al- 
ways rendered them objects of interest. [Sensi- 
TIVE PLaNts.} The species commonly cultivated 
for the exhibition of this phenomenon is the A/i- 
mosa pratca, a South American annual. | Among 
the useful plants belonging to AZémosece, and not 
included in the genus .feacia, are the Jaga’ sapi- 
da, I. dulets, I. biglobosa, and some others, whose 
pods contain a sweet gutritious feecula, which 
‘renders them fit for food: and several kinds of 
Prosopis, the astiingeucy of whose pods and 
bark renders them valuable for tanning purposes. 
In veneral, in the northern hemisphere, Mimosee 
fare confined to tropical countries, or to those 
| which have a high summer heat: but in the sou- 
| thern hemisphere they exteud beyond such fimits 
a3 in Van Diemen's Land, where Acacias, called 
Wattles, are the commonest wood. [Lueu- 


‘ 


(5360) MIMULUS,. Scroraurarina. Mon- 
key flower.—Aiddell, Fin. one | 
— (8361) MIMULU® CARDINALIS. These 
plants are well suited for flower. borders, the co- 
lours are ‘chiefly’ blue, red’ ani! yellow, easily 
grown from seed in diny garden'soi!, it takes its 
name from Mimo, an ape, the seed bearing some 


situdtion and soil, raised. easly from seeds.— | resciublance to the face of a monkey.—- Riddell. 
. 1216 


MIMUSOPS HEXANDRA. 
(5362) MIMUSOPS ELENGI. Savoraces. 
es Phe Drees ae 
Maghidam matum, Tam? | Pogada mantio, Ter” a 
pce Bacul, Mulsevi,: oe nara, Cam. | 


An ornamental tree with dark green oblong 
alternate leaves, and white fragrant flowers ; 
common.— Wight. A tree of moderate size, cul- 
tivated for the*oil obtained from its fragrant 
flowers. The wood is little known. Wight No. 
40, Mysore 23,33, Nellore 87, ‘Travancore 209, 
Rajahmundry 54, Hort. Gard. 54.— 40 #. J. R. 


The quality of the wood, says Mr. Rohde, is 


unknown to me, and, being so inuch a cultivated 
plant, it 1s not probable that itis much used and 
is therefore little known.—Rokde. This species 
of mimusops, a rare ornamental tree, is much 
valued by Burmese ladies for its sinall delicate 
sweet-scented blossoms, which they string in 
chaplets for the head.—Mason. It thrives well 
at Ajmeer, growing toa large size, the flowers 
are delightfully fragrant, and the wood is very 
hard and durable, the foliage is beautiful and 
evergreen. The berries are eaten sometimes by 
the poor. This tree would be very ornamental 
in compounds.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 190. 

(5363) MIMUSOVPS ELENGI. Lin. Colebr. 92. 

The Hlower. 

Mulsari ka pool, Winn. 


Maghadam poo, Tam. 
Bacula, SANs. 


Poghada, Tk. 

Bolsarika pool, Dux. 

The small pale brown sweet sinelling flowers 
of this most beantifnl and ornamental tree are 
celebrated in the puranas and = even placed 
amongst the flowers of the Hindoo paradise.— 
Ains. Mat. Med. pn. 158. 

(5364) MIMUSOVS OIL. Mimusops Even- 
GI. <A medicinal oil, obtaenable in tolerably 
large quantities in some parts of the country. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, it was ex- 
hibited by W. KE, Underwood, Esy. as a new oil, 
but is known in Eneland.—JAL 2. 7. R. 


(5365) MIMUSOPS HEXANDRA. 


The Tree. 
Pala marum, also patta, Rajun, Hinp. 
TAM, 


This is a tree common in the Deccan, and is | 


generally planted by the Mussulmans with the 
Elengi ; the wood is much used where strength 
and toughness are required ; the fruit.is eaten by 
the natives —M. KH. J. R. Riddell. | 


(5366) MIMUSOPS HEXANDRA. Roxs. | (Gibson). 


Fhe Fruit. 
Palay pullum, Tam. Pala pundoo, Tet. 
Keernie ka pull, Dux. | Cheerie, Sans. 
_ This is the olive shaped reddish colored fruit 
of a very large tree. It is eaten (but not much 


sought after) by the poor, and grows in the | mal, (Heyne, Malcomson). __-.. 


woods of the Northern Circars.— Ainslie, p. 229. 
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(5367) .MIMUSOPS KAUKI, — Ostuss- 


- Kitnee, Hix, . 


Cultivated at Ajmeer and, Kotah, ‘the tree be- 


comes very large and is very. handsome, the 
sinall fruit is eatable, the - wood is fine-grained 
and hard.—Jrvine, page 190... In the Deckhan, 
this tree grows to a large’size, and is generally 
planted in groves: the fruit, which is about the 
size of a small olive, is of a yellow color when 
ripe, after the rains, and contains a gweet. clam- 
my Juice, eaten chiefly by the Natives.— Riddell. 
This dried fruit is occasionally seen among the 
Chinese, brought from Singapore, and some of 
the seeds produce trees, which, judging from 
their leaves, can be no other than that now un- 
der notice. —Aason. 


(5368) MINERAL SPRINGS. 
1. SULPHURETTED. 


Malacca, thermal (Ward). 

Spring, 27 miles N. from Hazareebagh, ther- 
mal, (i. H. Wilson). 

Buin Buklesir, thermal, 16 miles, W. and 
5. of Sooree in Bheerbhoom, (Sherwiill). 

Jorva Booree, not far from Chaunch, near 
meeting of Barakur and Damooda rivers, ther- 
mal (Oldham), | 

Tantloie near it, on other side Damooda, 
thermal. 

Tata Pani, Sirgoojah, Chota Nagpore, ther- 
mal (Breton). | | 

~ springs at N. base of Maha Deo Moun- 
tains, Nerbudda, thermal, (Spilsbury). 

Well at Gwalior, (Col. Todd). 

Below Landour, (Murray). 

At Sonah, 30 miles from Delhi, thermal, 
(Ludlow). 

At Tousah, in Noorpore, (Marcadien). 

At Bishisht in Kulloo, thermal, (Gerard). 


In the Bukh Ravine Salt Range, thermal, 


(Fleming). 
At Jubba in Salt Range, 10 miles E. of 
Indus (co.) 7 
Chihalee Pass W. of Indus below Kalibag, 
do). 7 
Mittah near Esau Khail W. Bank of Indus 
do.) 


Peer Mungal and ,Gazee Peer in Seinde, 
thermal, (Major Baker and Lt. McLagan.) 
At luukkee Pass, near Schewan, thermal, 


Within high water mark in Kuttywar, (Sand- 
with), | ee 
Temple of Sommath in Guzerat, (Col.. Todd.\ 


Arowlee in the Concan, thermal, (Danean), 
At Bhadrachellum on the Gedavery,. ther- 


At Chittoor, shightly thermal, (Hardy). - 
HG 
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| 9 Sauinp. «© = > © | Below TLandour, (Murray). 

Several springs at Snoroojkoond . near Bel-| On Rungeet river, Darjeeling. (Liston). | 
cuppee avd Burkutta, Grand ‘Prank Road, ater, - -Bungnoo river, 4 miles sa “by. N. of a eid 
will and Hooker), thermal. =... ing, (Withecombe). Pe | oe 

Tevah in Kangra district, (Marcadicu). “Bangalore, (Garrard). 7 ee 

Mukhdoor Rusheed in Moultan, (Kdgevworth). Ramandroog hills near Bellary, iasene ae 

" Shahpore near J Hang (Neelmadub Mooker- Near old town of Attaran, Moulmein ther- 


jee). = 
Lahard Khad on Sutledge above ‘Roopur,| 4 . THERMAL SPRINGS WITH NO IMPORTANT 
(Wade). | INGREDIENTS, OR IMPERFECTLY | 
Universe throughout Salt Range, (lening?. : KNOWN, SOME OF THEM 
Sumoondur and Kullur kuhar lakes in Salt PROBABLY CARBO- 
Range? (Fleming). : NATED. 
Doozeekoostuck Scinde, thermal (Viccar). Tot springs at Camiea in Ceylon, Temp. 
Ooch Scinde, (Viceary). variable ? 
Lukkee Pass, (Gibson). Jot water fountain at Oe | 
Well at Banda? (Prinsep). Ditto at Lunkven in’ ditto, Prinsep. 
Near Hyderabad Deecan, (Voysey). Ditto at Sienlee in Mariabaic) 
' Ao Die: Near Kalme Auria Martaban, (Low.) 
Sambher Jake? | Hot spring on Attaran river ‘Tenasserim, 
Many springs in Salt’ Range, (lemming). (Piddington). 
Old spring near Jeypore in Assam? . Hot springs on the Palouk river and at Pee, 
Brine springs in Becaneer and Jessulmeer, between Mergui and Tavoy, some sulphuretted, 
(Irvine). (Major W. Medueod). 
~ Cachar TLills. | Springs at Numyan near Prome. | 
Peer Munewl Seinde, (Baker and McLagan). we Between Mevaday and the Arracan hulls, 
| b. alkatine, | (Phayre). < peaseaae: 
Loonar Jake, 50 miles from Jaulnah, (Mal- Seetacoond, near Chittagong. 


e ) ca : % 4 3 vy ay), 
comson) ? Utteer, 30 miles from Poorie, (Brander) 


At Mean Meer, and others in Punjab, (Bad- ~ Waljhurnee, Maharoo, Hatbulleah, Nonbhil, 
dely) ‘between Rajamahal and Sooree (Sherwall). 


{ 
ar aeee é ; | Laearakoonda 2 Ss. \ 
Kairi water, or Soda water wells in Ajimeer, , 4, Lacarak ae miles 5. W. of Sooree in 
' Beerbhoom, (Sherwill). 


(Irvine), es ee pees a - bead . 
Well at Jowali Mookhi ? * Marcadien). | Vantlooee 16 miles N. W. of Sooree, on 
_didh Nulla, (Sherwall). 
. 6. alumuinous. —— | Springs at Katkamsandi, old Benares Road, 
Well below Landoar, (Murray). | (Everest). 
d. iodine. ~ Pinarkoon, Ramgur, (Breton). 


Traces of iodine in well at Jowali Mook: Seetaccond, Monehyr. 
and Arlun in Kangra, (Marcadieu). Paharpoor, Kurruckpore hills, (Sherwill). 
Ditto Vhunga Bara near Harripore, (ditto).)  Rajgeer and Guriuk, N. by K. of Gyah, 
Strong iodide of potass well at Jowali, | Mr. | (Sherwill). , ‘ 
Marcadien states, that though bronchocele is. On Rangeet river, (Darjeeling Guide). 
verv common in the district —the Inhabitants! = Near Bagin river In) Pana district Bundle- 
of Jowali are exempt from it.] (do.) /cund, (franklin). 
e, line. | Two hot springs in Alwar COMI, one 15 
Many in Murree Hills above Rawul Pinddee, miles W. by 8. from Alwar, one 20 iniles N. 
(F leming). i. of Jeypore, (Capt. Bellew’s survey.) 
Peeth in Halla mountains thermal, (Viccary).! Mineral springs at Machery? (Col. Todd.) 
Kye in ditto, thermal, (A. Young). ! At. Seetabaree, in Harowtee, also cold springs, 
Near Sunjabundia, Kuruool, thermal, (New | (Col. Todd). 
boli) temperature decréasing. ' At Jumnootrie, Gungootrie, Kedernath, and 
T. silicions. at Badringth, in Ghurwal. 
Burrare ‘and Bheem Bhand, Kurruckpore| Hot springs near Nutpa, Booktee and Jau- 
Hills thermal, (Sherwill and McClelland). ree, valley of Sutledge, (Gerard). 


8. CHALYBEATE. | Opposite Sonee banks of ditto, (Pringep). 
At Dallhousie, Chumba, (Clemenger). Hot spring at Silol, Kangra, (G. T. Survey). 
‘Rhotas near Jhelum, (Fleming). Munneekarn in Kulloo and hot spring 
Bakh ravine in Salt Range, (ditto). further up the Parbutti. (Mr. Edgeworth in- 
Chihalee, W. Bank of Indus, (ditto). forms me that the water where it, issues from 
At Munnee Karn, (Edgeworth). 7 its, source, is of the temperature of 207° Fahrt. 


At Nagconda, Simla hills, (ditto). It is therefore one of the hottest known springs. 
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Some of the. hottest of these are the Gevsers 
180°, Sooroojkoond 190°, the Petersquelle in 
the Caucasus 195°, spring on Palook - river 
196°, and what IHumboldt discovered and de- 
scribes as the hottest spring in the world, 
Guanaxuata in Mexico 207°. The boiling point 
of water at the elevation of Munneckarn is 
much below that point. Rice is cooked in the 
spring at Jumnootrie 194°, at about 11,000 
feet above the sea, and in many others of in- 
fertor temperature.) 

Kulat in Kulloo, (Gerard). 

Lower range of Svoliman mountains, (Flem- 
ing). 

Peer Muggen Alligator ‘Tank, 13 miles from 
Kurachee, (Carless). 

Juggun and Deyrah, N. Seinde, (kirk). 

Springs at the base of the Halla mountains, 
Scinde, (A. Young). 

Oonee, Central range of Kuttywar, variable 
temp. (Gibson). 

Oonopdeen and Soonoopdecn in Satpoora 
Range, (Briggs). 

From near Surat to Rajapore many hot 
springs, at Mahar, Rutnaghery Mat, &c. more 
than 12 in number (Dunean.) 

At Kair and Urjunnah, Deccan, (Malcom- 
son), 

At Byorah (Malcomson). 

5. PETROLEUM. 

Pegu ? 

Arracan, Paidong 5 miles from Ramree (Bo- 
ole). 

Island of Cheduba. 

Assam, at Jeypore and five other places, 
(TTannay). | 

Svlhet, (Inglis) 

Kaffir Kote, Algud ravine W. bank of In- 
dus, (Fleming). 

Jubba, N. side of Salt Range, 10 miles FE, 
of the Indus, (do.) 

Jowali Mookhi, (Gerard). 

Three springs in Dooloo, eastward of Gogra, 


(do.) 
Principal Authorities. 
Bengal Transactions Medical and Efysieal 
Society. 
Bombay Medical Transactions. 
Gleanings of Science. 
Journal of Asiatic Society. 
‘Transactions of ditto. 
Ditto of Bombay Geographical Saciety. 
McClelland’s Journal of Natural History. 
: (zeological Report. 
Ainslie’s Materia Medica. 
Madras Medical ‘Topographies. 
Kirk’s Topography of Scinde. 
Irvine’s ditto of Ajmeer. 
Oldham’s Report. 
Darjeeling Guide. 
Todd’s Rajpootana. 
-Phillip’s Geology. 
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Proceedings of Geological Society. 
Madras Road Book. — 


~ Hooker’s Travels. . 


Gerard’s Kunawur, 

The preceding list, which, though a rude 
general classification has been attempted, has no 
pretension to being any thing more than-a cat- 
alogue, includes, it is hoped, most of the mineral 
sources in India and its dependencies, of which 
accounts have been published. The names at- 
tached to the notices have been added; gene- 
rally they are those of the discoverers, or rather 
describers ; but in some instances of the analys- 
ers of the waters,- Some springs, such as the 
Monghyr Seetacoond, have been so long known, 
that it 1s uncertain who the original deseribers 
were. A few have been communicated to me 
by friends. [ have to acknowledge my parti- 
cular obligations, to Capt. Sherwill for infor- 
mation about the Rajmahal and Bheerbhoom 
springs, to Mr. Kdgeworth about those in Kul- 
loo, Dr. Fleming the ones in the Salt Range, 
aud Mr. A. Young those in Scinde. About 30 
springs are believed to be here noticed for the 
firsttime. Major Sanders gave me some valu- 
able information from the Maps in the Quarter 
Master General’s Office: and I also was kindly 
illowed access to the Surveyor General’s Office. 
L have thus, although L canmot hope to have 
escaped mistakes, been able to verify most of 
the localitics, which in many instances, owing 
to strange trausmutations of names, has been 
no casy matter. Three or four are from the 
records of the Foreign Office and Medical Board. 
[t seemed useless, with reference to the gene- 
rally imperfect nature of most of the observa- 
tions, to attempt to include an abstract of such 
analysis as have been made, or even a record 
of the temperature of the thermal springs, or 
of the nature of the rocks or soil from which 
they issue. ‘This was the less necessary, as it 
is understood that these points will be fully 
investigated in the course of a general inqtury 
about to be made by order of the Government 
of India. Petroleum wells have been included 
in the list, as thev are of some commercial 
value, although they perhaps cannot properly 
be called mxeral springs. Their medicinal use, 
which is known to the Natives of India, is also 
now almost abandoned except in some cutane- 
ous affections. Even in the present imperfect 
state of our knowledgé of the mineral waters 
of India, a few points of interest are suggest- 
ed by the table, which I shall now consider, 
What districts are richest in mineral waters ? 
These appear to be, the TLenasserim Pro. 
vinces, a district round Hazareebaugh stretch- 
ing in almost every direction for: about 130. 
miles, in many places literally teeming with 
hot springs, the upper part of the Jullunder 
Doab, or rather the hills beyond its Northern 
boundary, the salt Range, and Northern and 
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Western Scinde; next is the Concan, and, though 
not to be compared with any of the foregoing, 
the peninsula of (Gruzerat. The deficiency of 
mineral sources in the Southern portion of the; 
peninsula of India, and throughout the great 
central trap formation, is remarkable. ‘They 
are found at every elevevation, from within high 
water mark to a_height of .12,000 feet. 
What kinds of mineral waters are most 
common? More than half of those in the ‘Table 
are thermal. ‘The most frequent of all appear 
to bethe Hot springs without any very strong 
mineral impregnation, which are so abundant 
in the Tenasseriin Provitices, and in’ the Haza- 
reebaugh distri¢ts, in some parts of the Him- 
alaya, m the Concan, also in Scinde, where, as 
in many other places, au impregnation with 
carbonate of lime is common. One or two 
such have been found in Rajpootana and the 
Deccan. ‘The Sulphurons Springs, appear to be 
pretty equally diffused ; several in Hazarecbaugh, 
some in the Nerbudda, some in the Conean and 
Guzerat, some in Scinde and the Salt Range, 
many at the base of the Ifimalayas, and in the 
upper part of the Jullunder Doab.  Ouily one has 
been noticed in the Madras Presidency, (Chit- 
toor is scarcely an exception to this,) and no 
true one in Tenasserim. ‘The great majority 
of them are thermal. ‘The Saline springs are 
chiefly found in Scinde and in the higher portion 
of the Punjab ; they usually contain common salt 
with some sulphate of soda and small quanti- 
ties of other salts, when they are not simply 


brine. ‘Traces of iodine are foand near Kan- 
gra. Throughout Rajpootana aud in some 


parts of the Punjab, the wells are a 
impregnated with soda, Some of the iN 
in Kemaon contain mineral impregnations, but 
scarcely to an extent to be considered saline. 
Searcely any strong saline ones are thermal. | 
The few thermal salines are chiefly calcareous, 
and one or two silicious. There appears to 
be a general deficiency of Chalvbeates, and 
there is no one district in which they have 
been found more frequently than another, un- | 
less the outer ranges of the Himalayas; the | 
wells in the Neileherries are said often to have | 
a trace of iron. None of the Indian  chaly- 
beates are thermal, and none of those known, ex- ! 
cept that at the beautiful spot Nageonda, ap- 
pear to be strong ones; but it is difficult to 
suppése, espetially with reference to there be- 
ing ne. want of iron in Irdla, that other sour- 
ces of “thisqdescripgion and of more powerful 
virtues will fot ‘be ditscovered. Iam told there 
ekhany Madegertbed chalybeates in the Hima- 
s. The Mfurree hills contain scarcely any, 
and it is to be hoped that-the one at Chumba, 
may prove of value. It ts much to be regret- 
ted, that none of the agresable Acidulous car- 
bonated waters, such as the Selters, commonly 
ealled Seltzer water, which are abundant in some 
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parts of Germany, have been found in India, 
where they would be so grateful. Some of the 
thermal springs, as’ the Seetacoond, at Mon- 
ghyr, the water of which is highly prized and 
often carried on long voyages, are probably 
slightly carbonated, and observers talk of Tudian 
springs effervescing, for instance the so-called 
chalybeate at Bangalore. When, however, it is 
considered, that almost all the strongly carbo- 
nated Springs in other parts of the world are 
found inthe neighbourhood of extinct volcanoes, 
asin Auverene, the Rhine Provinces, the Cauca- 
sus, Or near active ones, as at Ischia, they are 
scarcely to be looked for ia India. [Hot springs 
are not necessarily indices of volcanic action ; 
they are most common at points of great 
displacement of strata, or at the junction of 
stratified and unstratified rocks. ‘There  seeimn- 
ed to be no sufficient grounds for consider- 
iny the Loonar lake voleanic. Former observ- 
ers could not discover scorix or lava, but 
itappears that Dr. Bradley in 1851 found both, 
See a paper by Dr. Buist in ‘Trans. Bombay 
Geogr. Society, from which L have got much 
useful information. He has collected a large 
list of thermal springs, and connects them with 
volcanic agency.] By analogy, some might be 
expected to be found in Arracan,or in the Pegu and 
‘Tenasseriin Provinces, the first beme, and the 
other two being nearly included in the belt of vol- 
canic action that runs up the eastern side of 
the Bay of Bengal, terminating in Barren Island 
and the mud volcanoes; but I never heard of 
any when] was stationed in Arracan, although 
I visited some of its voleanoes. I may now 
inquire how far these waters have been had 
recourse to, by the natives of the coun- 
try, and to what extent they are likely to 
be of use to Europeans? Jn the great majo- 
rity of instances, they have only been regarded 
by the natives of the country as emanations of 
the deity, and as objects of pooja or worship. 
Wherever there is a hot spring, there is pretty 


sure to be a temple, visited by pilgrims. Many 
have, however, been used medicinally. Some 


of those, which appear to be most resorted to, 
for their healing virtnes, are the springs at 
Malacca, those at. Sonah uear Delhi, where con- 
siderable buildings have been erected for the 
convenience of bathers, at Munnuee Karn, and 
at the Lukkee Pass. All of them are ther- 
mal, and except Munnee Karn, are sulphu- 
retted, and natives have undoubtedly faith in 
them in certain eases. Such springs might 
easily at a small expense be made more exten-— 
sively useful to natives. Europeans can scarcely 
be said to have ever made a fair trial of any of 
the mineral springs of India. Mr. Ludlow in 
1826, suggested that the wells at Sonah should 
‘be made use of for European soldiers. Dr. 
Murray’s spirited attempt in 1848-44, to-employ 
the sulphuretted and chalybeate springs in the 
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valley: below . Landour for the benefit of the In- 
valids at that sanatarium, never, I think, met 
with the support it deserved, apd the situation 
of the springs at the bottom of a hot and con. 
fined though picturesque. vallev, was a very im- 
portant obstacle to success. In 1846 I found 
them all but abandoned. That more attempts 
of the kind have uot been made, that springs of 
as high virtues as those so prized in {furoze, 
should have been nevlected, must no doubt be a 
matter of surprise to people who have not visit- 
ed India, to foreigners, to whoin of all but the 
poorer classes a visit to a bath is a yearly neces- 
sity, and to Germans, who publish annually 
some 30 new works on their watering-places, 
but not to those who are aware of the many 
practical difficulties to be contended with in this 
country, Itis not, however, generally known 
in Europe, nor indeed in this country, that mine- 
ral springs are so abundan! in the Hast. Above 
100 separate localities have been included in 
the Table, and 1¢ would be easy to extend the list, 
if I were to insert. waters bevoud the bounds 
of British India. There are hot springs in Ladak, 
Nepal, and Sikkim; at Uchebul in Cashmeer, 
and hot sulphur springs near Rajourie, in| Goo- 
Jab Sing’s territory. See Cunningham’s Ladak. 
Hooker’s ‘Travels, Mrs. Hervey’s ‘Travels Ge. 
In what direction are we to look as the most 
favorable one for the establishment of a spa 
in India? The mere absence of strong ingredi- 
ents in the water, as in the ‘Tenasserin and 
many of the Hazareebaugh bot springs, would 
be no essential obstacle to suecess in’ their use, 
for some of the popular European baths, as Mat- 
lock, Wildbad, Pfeffers, and Bad Gastein, are 
very deficient in salts, yet are found eff- 
cacious in many affections, being chiefly used 
for bathing. But the absence, at most seasons 
of the vear, of. a bracing climate, at the gene- 
rality of the thermal springs in India, diminishes 
the chance of their ever proving of utility to 
Eurppeans. @ubons the climate of Hazareebaugh, 
wii: ‘autrOpean visilors, thtre'is nof the sea, 
aloMs of interest in the neighbourhion to this 
remarigcpherson M. in No. tii, India have been 
for the WY Scrence, page 205, Oct. 18510untain of 
Parisnat ita ‘miles off, 
were adaptek a Ve yme of the 
mineral springs Which dxpuen murze, nt in the 
adjacent country, had beetr “Q?Stoveral in its 
clefts. But all evidence goes ‘to show, that the 
space ou the ridye at its summit, is far too limi 
for more than two or three bungalows, and | 
would be much difficulty in procuring a priper 
supply of drinking water for any number of A i 
ple. Besides, it is very doubtfy) mbeséer in the 
plains of Bengal, its heigkt, although equal to 
Mahableshwar, aboyt.4'500 feet, is a sufficient 
elevation for a santiarium. The opening of the 
Railway to J anesgunge will ‘bring two. or three 
sulphureyed 
Fd 
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That at Chaunch is: only twenty miles from the 
terminus, and ‘wbout three miles off the Grand 
‘Trunk Road. It is prettily situated, not far from 
the Pachete hills, and there is a colliery near. 
But there is a much more abundaut and hotter 
one called Tanloie, on the banks of the Damooda, 
two or three miles off. Those at Bum Buklesir 
are about 15. iniles from, Mungulpore, and the 
same distance from Sooree: they are further off 
the high rpad, but are more powerful and abun- 


dant. ‘The hot spring at Lakarakoonda is not 
fur off, and) there is said to be another near at 
Kisshun, The elevation of all them may be 


about 390 feet above the sea level. The Euro- 
peans resident at the Collierfés count the 
district healthy, except during the rains. Of 
these places, Bum  Buklesir}*is particularly 
deserving of au early investigation, for no an- 
alvsis of its waters has vet been made. ‘There 
are four or five springs: the temperature at 
least of the hottest, which is 162°, exceecls 
that of the most popular springs of the kind, 
Aix-la- Chapelle, or Bareves and Cauterets in 
the Pyrenees. During the four cold weather 
months the climate is probably not inferior 
to that of any of those places in their short 
bath season. Indeed, but for the peculiar ar- 
rangements of society in India, depending on 
Kuropeans being birds of passage, and not 
colonists, but for the absence here of any sea- 
son of general relaxation from business, these 
wells might, for all I can see to the contrary, 
that is, if there be no loca! objection to them, 
have Jong ago been found of much utility to 
the inhabitants of Caleutta. The truth is, the 
facility of communication with England and of 
going to sea, enjoyed by Calcutta people, has 
led to indifference about the sanitary resources 
of the country, and to the neglect of Cherra 
Poonjee and Darjeeling, or rather to their ne- 
ver being fully appreciated, and to the aban- 
donment of the only sanatarium they had on 
the sea-coast, Poorie; not that it was ever in 
very high favor, A few of the residents of 
Cuttack still go there, during the hot months, 
but I never hear of any one visiting it from 
Calcutta. In fact, sea bathing, or any other 
kind of bathing, except for purposes of ‘ablu- 
tion, is scarcely known in Bengal, and pro- 
bably not much practised in any part of India. 
Swimming baths are scarcely an exception to 
this statement. Yet how refreshing is the 
following description, extracted from thé dry 
Madras Road Bookr“Cootallum (not very far 
from Cape Comorin}dsia large place with. several 





bungalows close into'the hills. The wall 
cataracts are close at hdnd. The tyw 
falls from a height of -800 feet.. & 
temperature of the water is 72° to 75° 











a 


lids derive great beuefit from bat ri 
bathing-place is under a shelving to 
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ik, affording 


springs within reach of Calcutta.! the most delightful shower-bath possible. Thc 
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climate is particularly enjoyable ta Europeans in cal rains, to the beautiful valley of Chinee, of which 
June, July and August. “The scenery is splendid ; | Mr. Grant has furnished so pleasing. an account, 
there ave in all three falls, the bighest being 2,000 | and where he describes the grapes as being plenti- 
feet above the sea.” Amberst, too, or. Negrais, | ful, excellent,. and exceedingly cheap. ‘There 
shotld either be hereafter employed as a sanatori-|too may yet be found. sources of value, for 
um, may indeed be useful to the occupants of our | Gerard says, there are afew mineral springs 
new provinces, but will never be any great re- | impregnated with salt, iron and alum, that 
sourc to the inhabitants pf Bengal. Of Negrais in | may possess medicinal virtues, and the famous 
particular ‘a very favodirable aecount appeared | wells of Zungsum, at the meeting of the Speetee 
in an interesting article in the Culenéta Review, | and Parati rivers, 4 miles North of Shealkhur, 
tive years ago. Negrais has since then been re-| where inscriptions in the Tartar language on 
occupied, but nog exactly in the way anticipated | tablets of stone describe the particular virtues 
by Mr. J. R. Martin, when he wrote on the }of each spring, are scarcely beyond the limits 
subject. But, to return from what wonld have | of Kunawur. | 
been a digressyon, if sanatoria and watering-places | Bein Buklesir.—So interesting does this locali- 
were not so iptimately connected with each other, | ty appear to me, with reference to its vicinity to 
if we look ext to Scinde, which abounds in| Calcutta, that J do not hesitate to add to this 
mineral waters, the situation of the province and paper some detailed information respecting it, 
its chinate alike preclude the hope of their ever} which L owe to. the kindness of Capt. Sherwill. 
being £xtensively useful to Luropeans, though | Dr. Sheridan of Bheerbhoom has had the kind- 
they might be more employed for sepoys, and the | ness to write me an account of a recent visit to 
people of «the country. ‘There is also no great) the springs. It tallies with Capt. Sherwiil’s ; 
progpect of any of the other wells in Bombay be~| only one went in the rains, when the country was 
eying available. ‘The thermal springs of the | wader water, the other in the cold weather. Bum 
southern Concan do not appear to be powerfu’, | Buklesir isa pretty and curious spot, easily ac- 
and they have no advantage as toclimate. For | esssible.  ltis healthy and not jungly, being 
Madras there seems to be nohope, butin making | situated ina well-cultivaled country, with a little 
the most of the chalybeates at Ramandroog. | jungle to its South. Itisone mile from the 
The European Regiment and Artillery might well | large town of ‘Tantipara, on the banks ofa small 
be moved there from Bellary—so far, at least, as | nullah, called the Buklesir. ‘There are five or six hot 
one without local knowledge can judge. There | springs, the whole group called Bum Buklesir. 
is table land 3,198 feet above the sea; climate} The hot wells thathave been surrounded with 
cool, invigorating and healthful, 13° to 14° cool- | masonry walls are immediately on the North or 
er than Bellary; the table land is 2,735 vards | right bank ofthe nullah. There are numerous hot 
long by extreme breadth’ 996 yards. The | springs in the bed of the nullah only to be seen in 
climate must make the sulphur springs of | the dry season, giving out the well-known smell of 
Bhadrachellum useless for Wuropeans, even if} sulphuretted hydrogen,with which the air is taint- 
in other respects they were promising. What /ed. Near the hot springs there are several cold 
then is the Land of promise ? The higher por- | ones, all flowing from a tough gneiss rock. The 
tion of the Jullundur, a tract abounding inj hot and cold springs are only separated by afew 
mineral wells of all descriptions, where tne icy | feet, from each other, The body of water ejected 
stream of the Parbuttie, close to the boiling | from the hottest well is very considerable, being 
fountain of Munueekarn, which rises in a jet | about 120 cubic feet per minut: ,peyt runs from 
at ah elevation of 5,587 feet, could furnish | innumerably-- io” vee atte lear, Maw of 
Russian baths, if they were desired, aud where | mud and if pue DUNE Tee ‘) ‘ Sg uth- 
the immediate vicinity of a chalybeate is not} inthe mas¥§I AjNO “OUI pops water 
to be forgotten: where some are reported 162°, a of OF Sl pesca \ 
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contain lodine or Bromine (the asserted pre- | spring is IP! MUeUt paapul “SUOMI. 3 or 400 


feet from ydaoxa Uv JO SUIYJOWOR rig the dila- 
pidated BRAT ena 18 A? large pucka tank 
which is /supjiieu by two springs, one hot and 
the other cold; so that at one end the water is 
warm, at the other cold, and in the centre tepid. 
The jstream of the nullah is about 50 yards acrcss, 
with a brisk current, and it retains its heat below 
the springs for a considerable slistance ; its tem- 
perature -awas 83° in the month of December, 
+ the temperaturé.of the air was in the shade 
74°. The sand of .thexgtream some. little way 
seetty) Une. ve 40 from the spring, and at*-dthe depth. of six 
into the Himalayas than any of the springs I have | inches, is intolerably hot to the had: Extend- 
enumerated, beyond the influence of the periodi-' ing for about 200 yards along the riwgt bank of 


¥6) Wed es “4. 


sence of less than 2 of a grain of bromide of 
potuss, with the merest trace of iodine, in 16 
ounces of the water, was the making of the 
Saline of Kreutznach), and where some must 
possess the advantage of an almost European 
climate. In this district glso and on the Banks 
of the Beas, is Bishih®, at an elevation of 6,681 
feet, ,with an ample thermal sulphuretted source. 
After touching on the subject of the use of grapes, 
Dr. McPherson continues ; ‘but to get grapes in 
abundance, (and the vine blight bas not yet reach- 
ed Asia,) they, would have to proceed further 






MINT. — MOCHEAL. 

the stream, are 320 small brick and tiortat | purposes: it may be propagated by: layers, or 
Viharalis or témples, built’) by vartous pil- | cuttinys, or parting’ of ‘the roots ; it requires a 
etims, each vontaining a Priayus or emblem | moderate ep etd of water. Inthe rains a 
of Maha Deo. Only one temple has any. snail black caterpillar attacks the leaves, anil 
will destroy the whole bed if noty removed by 
hand, or flooding the beds, when the insect be- 
comes detached from the leaves; and is easily 
destroved.— Riddell. eee 
(5370) MIRABILIS JALAPA, Marve. or 
Peru. Belle de nuit. -.*, &&, 
Patrash, Tam. Gool bajee, or Gulabbas, 
Reso, JAPAN. finn and Dux. 

| 


pretension to architectural elegance. Numer- 
ous attendant Brahmins, who are most im- 
portunate beggars, loiter about the temples, 
engaged in bathing inthe hot stream, or wateh- 
ing the cremation of dead bodies, which oper- 
ation is constantly being carried on. Tantipara 
isa fine substantial village, with most of its 
inhabitants engaged in preparing silk for the 
Calcutta market; there ‘is an indigo fadtory be- Krishna keli, Bene. 


sides a police chokee and abkaree station; a ee eee a 
short i off is the large town of Dobrajpore, af rt ga er ara iadeas - va gardens 
offering a good market for Mugtish piece eoods, | 1 reas i 1 ee 1Sheal ee ry ve native 
and producing a jarge supply of fish from its | es : aut hove e ca = pes ae ie hia 
numerous tanks. Between it and Bum | Olt Satistactory results, and Dr.O Shanghnessy 2 
Bucklers, and in the town of Dobrajpore, large : aaa ae 7 ene ut destitute of any 
naked and picturesque masses of granite | neers . if uM ee ot oe: bat cathartic. 
and gneiss protrude through the soil, occupy- | weet . i P oe a regardeal As the 
ing altogether about a mile square. The scene 3 iene pie x mace z oo are considered 
is a very curious one, and there is a good view | a | = ae - a 1 _ naugeous, auc 
of the surrounding country from the top of one | ey oo : stare ; the seeds also contain 
| this principle in such abundance that they have 
| 


vib 


of the rocks, on which is a Grand = Trigon. iengtase al aeeuee Aledo ae - 
ometrical Station about 60 feet high. In the Nee a . iia ee se arhele. he 
opposite direction, but further away, is Nagore- t a — ee: aid ae one Aro peputen 
or Jy Nugeur, a large town; the greater part of | op Pane propett less <7 slag nner 
it has gone to decay, as is shown by its falling | 7’ ont | - plant ee beautiful though 
mosques, halt-flled and weed-choked masonry Be ene ies oo i 4 Marvel of Peru. 
tanks, and ruined buildings which almost ap- | _ - SNasicet aes ee ee red, white 
aad yellow, also variegated red‘and white, yellow 
Leg. ah) ae Tet . ' 
vore wall or entrenchment, extends in an ir- eee Saar Nees dried is prepared for 
regular and broken figure round the town of | ae es Pe Oe in a short time quite 
Nagore, at a distance of about 4 miles; its. ® weed mn a sutradn 1s propagated by seed, and 
length is about 32 miles. At Lakarakoonda, | 7 @8Y punniaetaan . 
about 5 miles off, is a warm spring, temp. 85°. — (5371) MIRCHLEE. Capsicum Frurescens. 
Near the feeble stream which carries away its, Capsicum. 
waters is a curions Hindu cut stone temple, | (5372) MISTIME TEETA. Golden thread- 
which is fast falling into ruin. 1 trust that 1! yoot of Assan. Roots of Coptis teeta. — Beng. Ph. 
— ieee at suflicient ei from Capt. (5373) MISSEE, a powder made from gall- 
lerwill’s interesting notes and reports to show, i ake 3 . 
that if Bum Buklesir tied fitted for the met Park ee ee Pees + ee 
balans, and the pods or gum of the keekur tree : 


ee of Kuropean visitors, there is no lack of the Hindoo and Mahomedan women use it in 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood.—Dr “os , 

2, micas ‘| staining the teeth black.— Herklots. 
John Macpherson M. in No. ait, Indian Annals s 


proach to palaces in extent. The famous Na- 


of Medical Science, 20 . (5374) MISWAK, a substitute in India for a 
‘a cuence, page 205, Oct. 1854. | tooth brush, made from a twig of the Margosa : 
(5369) MINT. the rough acharantes : careya arborea, Phyllaothus 
Hibbuk, Nana, Aras. | Frauen murze, GER. multiflorus ; and Palmyra.— Herklots. 
Baume Verte, Fr. — | Menta romanna, It. | (5375) MOCHA STONES AND MOSS 


J (is 
! aoe Nana, Guz. aed oe Tar. AGATES are semitransparent calcedony, includ- 
; ing various ramified forms, produced by iron, 
A well-known. leaf, chiefly used for culinary | manganese, bitumen and chlorite or green earth, 
purposes in England, as well as in India, where | but sometimes also, as has been proved by: Dau- 
it is easily grown. Mint is occasionally pre- | benton and MacCulloch, produced by ¢ 1ére- 
scribed by Mahomedan practitioners in dyspeptic | sence of real vegetable bodies, such as’*Gonfervee 
complaints, and to stop vomiting. Several kinds | and Mosses. ‘The finest are found in Guzerat, 
are distinguished, all remarkable for their pecu-| but received their name from having’ been 
liar odour and taste.—Fuulkner, ‘The common | brought from Mocha, in Arabia:+—Biig.. Oye. | 
sorts are three, Spear- mint, Pepper-mint. andPemny | (5376) MOCHEAL, the’Tamil same of a Cey- 
Roval. The first js generally used for culinary | lon tree which.is about twenty inches in diameter, 
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MOMORDICA GHARANTIA. 
and eivbt or ten feet high. It 1s used in native 
hoats ke. “It produces a fruit from which oil.is 
extracted. —Hdye. Ozylon. oe ee we 
(58377) MODEL or PUTCHA OOTOO 
woop. | a  * a 

(5378) MOTAIR. | 
‘Moire, Fr. Moerro, It. 
Mohr, Gen. Mue, Muer. Sp. 


The hair of the Angora goat, famous for be- 
ing soft, fine as silk, and of a silvery whiteness. 
lt is made into camlets, &c.-——Faulkner. 

(5379) MOHUL WOOD. 

~ Mohul, Hin. 
(5380) MOHUNNANEE WOOD OIL. 
(5881) MOHUR on ASHRUFFE. A gold 


coin, of India, now rarely secn, of fifteen rupees: 


value. ea 

(5882) MOLASSES, ‘Treacte. 

Melusses, Fr. Melasso, Pont. 

Syrup, Ger. Patoka sacharnaja, Rus. 
Kakwee, Guz Hinp. Meil de azucar, SP. 
Meilazzodi zucchero, I. 

The uncrystallisable part of the juice of the 
sugar-cane, separated from the sugar during its 
wanufacture. It is of a brown or black colour, 
and a sweet taste. Molasses is used in prepar- 
ing the coarser sorts of preserves, and on the 
Continent and in India, in the preparation of 
tohacco.— Faulkner. 

(5383) MOLINDA CANESCENS. 

Korive : Sapindus tetraphyllus, Trt. 

A native of the Circar mountains ; flowers 
about the time the sapindus does. ‘The wood of 
this tree is white and not so serviceable as that 
of the Sapindus rubiginosus. Roxb.— Rohde, 
M.S.S. 

(5384) MOMORDICA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Cucurbitacee, ‘She 
flowets are moncecious, yellow or white ; the 
staminiferous flowers have a 6-cleft calyx, with 
very short tube, ¢ 5-parted cqvolla, tridelphous 


stamens, with eonnate anthers; the protilliferous 


flowers have three sterile filaments, the styles 
bifid, the ovary 3-celled ; the fruit opens with 
elasticity when ripe ; the seeds compressed, re- 
ticulated.—Eug. Cyc. 

(5885) MOMORDICA CHARANTIA, Cv- 
CURBITAORA. 

ee  Kurilla, Dux. 
(5386) MOMORDICA CHARANTIA. 
Punney Fodaylang-kai, TaM. 

This vegetable is very commonly cultivated by 
the natives at the commencement of the rains, 
the fruit is from ten 1o fourteen inches long, and 
from two to four in diameter; the edges are 
curiously notched and ridged, the.flavour 1s bitter, 
and it requires to be soaked before being cooked. 


MOMORDICA: MIXTA. 

_-Riddell. ‘The green fruit-used in currics, &c., 
it grows about 1 foot or 15.inches length, com- 
monly cultivated, known by the name of small 
snake gourd ; before cooking if is generally steep- 
ed in salt water.—/afrey. In Tenasserim, two 
or three varieties of momordica, a fruit the size 
of a cucumber covered with tubercles, are used 
in curries. — Mason. In Ajmeer, cultivated in the 
rains. — Ger. Med. Top. p. 209. This is a creeper, 
sown at the commencement of the rains, and may 
be continued during the cold season; it isa 
bitter fruit, very rough skinned, and from four 
to five inehes long; the edges have a very wrink- 
led appearance ; when ripe it is of a beautiful 
decp red and yellow. The natives fry and eat 
them, but they are principally used in curries ; 
they require to be soaked in salt and water he. 
fore dressing. ‘They sell from one to two pice 
a seer. —ltiddell. 

(5387) MOMORDICA CHARANTIA, VaR. 
TFRUCTIBUS OBLONGIS. 

Comboo pagulkal, Tam. 

Lumba carala, DUK. 

Commoo Kakakaia, ‘TED. 

This is a very valuable pleasant tasted and 
wholesome hot vegetable though perhaps a little 
too bitter. It isabont four or five inches long 
and of a wrinkled and scabrous appearance out- 
side. ‘The natives sometimes make curry of it, 
but prefer it fried. In some parts of the country 
the ‘amool name of this article is pronounced 


Pandy pavel, Hort. Mar. 
Deerga Karsvullie, SANs. 


' Comboo pawakia.— Ainslie, p. 238. 


(5388) MOMORDICA CHARANTIA, Far. 

MURICATA. | 
Pavay-kai, TaM. 

The bitter gourd. Commonly cultivated and 
used in curries, said to be very wholesome ; 
another fruit called Nerree pavay-kai, is sold in 
the bazaars, I have seen nothing but the fruit, 
and take it to belong to Curcurbitaceee.—Jaffrey. 

(5389) MOMORDICA DIOICA. 

Angakara Gudda, Trt. 

This is a smaller species and round-fruited, 
but differs little from the former : both are much 
cultivated by the natives for their curries. 


(5390) MOMORDICA DIGCA. Diecrous 
momorpica. A species of momordica with gmall 
muricated fruit, is occasionally eaten by the na- 
tives. — Mason. | 

(5391) MOMORDICA MIXTA. 

Gol-Kakra, Bene. 

This is erroneously named Makal by Ainslie, 
and as he also by mistake applies the. same term 
to the colocynth plant, many errors have origi- 
nated in attempts to introduce the Indian colo- 
cynth into medical practice in India, The fruit 
of the Gol-Kakra is large, red, and thorny, con- 
tains a yellow insipid pulp,.is totally inert as a 
medicine, and is indeed occasionally used for 
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MONEY. 
food in Bengal. Afakai is the correct name of 
Lrichosanthes palmata.—O' Shaughnessy, p. 349. 


(6392), MOMORDICA MURICATA.  Bura 
Hurela. Hinp. cultivated.—Gen. Med. Zop. 
p. 209, oe i 


(3893) MONEY. The current and - conveni- 
ent principal coin of the Malay and Philippine 
Archipelagos is at present, and has long been, 
the hard Spanish dollar, the peso duro of the 
Spaniards ; aud that with globes anu pillars, con- 
taining 3709 grains of pure silver, and worth in 
sterling money 5179 pence, has an universal pre- 
ference. The English rupee and Dutch guilder 
are but of local currency and always, more or 
less, at a discount. ‘The dollar, in the native 
languages, is known by various names ; the Ma- 
lays usually call it real, which is, no doubt, an 
Sabreviation of the Spanish real de a ocho, or 
a piece-of-eight.”. ‘The common name with the 
Javanese is ring git, which literally means “ scenic 
figure.’ — Craufurd Dict. page 285. A great 
variety of small coms of brass, copper, tin and 
zine are in cirewation throughout all the islands. 
The most frequent of these is the Duteh doit, of 
which about 300 ought to ga toa Spanish dol- 
lar. ‘Che intrinsic value of all such coins, how- 
ever, having no relation to their assuined one, 
and being usually over issued, they are generally 
ata heavy discount. ‘The small coins of Palem- 
bang, Achin, Bantam, and Queda are of tin. 
Those of the latter place go under the name of 
tra, which is, however, only the word “ stamp” 
or “impression.” Of these 160 are filed on a 
filament of ratan, of which 8 strings or 1280 
coins are considered equivalent to a hard 
dollar. In Balt and Lomboc the currency 
consists of Chinese Zinc coins with a hole 
in the middle for filing them on a string, 
each string having 200, and five of these called 
a siah, that is, “ one thousand,” being the highest 
denomination of money in the reckoning of the 
inhabitants of these islands. Their value rises, 
and falls in the market according to the supply, 
like any ordinary article of merchandise ; so that 
a Spanish dollar will sometimes buy 800 of them, 
but often as few as 500 only. All these small 
coins are generally known by the Javanese name 
of pichis, corrupted pitis by the Malays, a naine 
which had extended to the Philippines.— Graw- 
furd Dict.p 285. The only uative country of 
the Archipelago in which a coin of the precious 
metals seems ever to have been coined, is Achin. 
Lhis is of gold of the weight of nine grains, and 


of about the value of 14d. sterling: to which | 
Kuropean traders have given the name of a mace, | p 


a corruption of the Malay mas; itself.a corruption 
of the Sansorit, masha, the name of an Indian 
weight. All the coins ‘of this description that 
have been seen are inscribed with Arabic charac: 
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ters, and bear the names.ofthe sovereigns under 


whom they were struck, so that they are com- 
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MONITORID&. 

paratively modern.—Crarcfurd Dict. p. 286. 
Previous to the arrival of Europeans, the natives 
of the Archipelago generally, had no other coin 
than the small bits of copper, brass,’ tin, or sinc, 
already named. The Javanese appear to have 
coined some of their own money, as we find from 
mauy examples excavated from old temples, and 
other places.—Cramfurd’s Dictionary, page 286. 

(53892) MONGHYR, is celebrated for its iron 
manufactures, especially of muskets, in which 
respect it is the Birmingham of Bengal. Ge- 
nerally speaking, these weapons are poor, though 
stainped with the first English names. A native 
workman will, however, if time and sufficient re- 
ward be given, turn out a first rate fowling-piece. 
The inhabitants are reported to be sad drunkards, 
and the abundance of toddy-palins was quite re. 





markable.—Jlooker Him. Jour. Fol. | Page 87+ 
(6395) MONTLORID AG, on MONITORS, a 


family of Lacertian Reptiles: the name Monitor 
has been given to the typical genus of this family 
in consequence of fhe supposed warning given by 
them of the vicinity of crocodiles. ‘The warning 
of these ALonitory Lizards was said to be a hiss- 
ing or whistling; but the better opinion is, that 
they obtained credit for this monition solely from 
the accident of their haunts, which are for the 
most part inthe neighbourhood of the waters, and 
consequently bring them sometimes into company 
with the destructive and gigantic reptiles above 
mentioned. The Monitors have teeth in both 
jaws, but none on the palate. ' Cuvier divides 
them Into two groups, and Fitzinger into three, 
under the names of Zapinambis, Varanus, and 
Psammosaurus. Dr. J. EK. Gray makes the 
Monitoride the first family of his Leptoglosse, or 
Slender-Tongued Lizards. Character of the Fa- 
mily.—IHead with minute polygonal shields ; 
teeth adnate to the inner side of the jaws ; tongue 
elongate, slender, retractile into a sheath at its 
base; scales small, roundish, placed in cross 
rings, those of the sides ike those of the back ; 
legs 4, strong; toes 3-5, compressed, unequal ; 
thighs porcless ; supraorbital plate bony. The 
species are inhabitants of the Old World, and fre- 
quent the banks of rivers. ‘The Asiatic genera 
and species of the ‘British Museum Catalogue’ 
are as follows :— | | 
Odatria Gray.—Nostrils ovate, longitudinal, 
sub-anterior ; teeth compressed, acute. Tail elon- 
wate, round, not ‘keeled above; scales large, 
sharply keeled, sub-spinose. Back with elongate 
narrow keeled scales. Ventral shield elongate. 
Toes rather unequal, elongate. eit 
Ov Dimorensis (Monitor Timorensis Gray ; Ta- 
- viridimaculatus Daud.), the. Timor 
Odatrid& ‘Black, yellow-dotted, dots forming: rings 





and spots ; head yellow and black-dotied. © Scales 


over the orbits small, granular; of forehead. 
larger. Ventral shields nearly as broad ‘as long. 
Tail slightly compressed above,’ sub-triangular ; 
base of tail unarmed. ‘Is a native of Timor. 
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MONTORID. | 
. Empogusia, Gray. Nostrils large, oblong, obli- 
que, in front of the muzzle. ‘Tail as long as. the 
body head, tapering, roundish, with a double-edg- 
ed keel above; scales sharply keeled. Toes rather | 
short, sub-equal. Teeth acute. Scales ovate, 
keeled. Head short. 

E. flavescens, Gray ( Monitor favescens, (iray ; 
Varanus Russelii Schlegel; U. Piquots, Dum. et ! 
Bib.; MM. exanthematicus, var. Indica, Schlegel), | 
the Indian Impagusia. Olive, with yellowish - 
cross-bands. | Iead-shields sub-equal ; eve-brows | 
with a central series of larger plates. It is found | 
in Nepaul. | 

UVaranus, Merrem.—Nostrils oblong, rather | 
oblique in the centre, between the apex of the | 
muzzle and the orbits. ‘Tail elongate, compress- 
ed, with a double-edged keel above. 
gate, unequal, strong. Head elongate. 


a. Shields over the orbits small, sub-equal. 
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—U. heraldicus . Monitor heraldicus, Gray , the | western Australia. — Evg. 
Black, with cross rows of pale- | 


Heraldic Uaran. 
eyed spots; pale 
over the orbits small, sub-equal. 
of India. | | 

U. lunatus, the Lunated Uaran. Nostrils large, | 
nearly central ; ghiclds over the ‘orbit. small, sub- 
equal. Dark brown, with lunate bands directed 
backward on the neck and forwards on the body, 
and with cross-bauds on the tail ; belly and under 
side of tail whitish. [tis found in India. 

U. ornatus, the Philippine Uaran. — Nostrils 
large, central ; shields over orbit small sub-equal. 
Olive ; neck and front of the body with pale-spot- 
ted broad black cross-bands ; the hinder part of 
the body and tail with pale spots. It isa native 
of the Philippine Islands. 

U. Dumerilii, Monitor Dumerili, Muller ; 
Dumeril’s Uaran. Brown, with obscure cross- 
bands, with a black spot on side of neck. Shields 
of the bead and over the orbit nearly equal, mo- 
derate. ‘Scales large, convex. Itis a native of 
Borneo. 

1 vudicollis, the Rough-Necked Uaran. Nos- 
trils large, nearer the orbit than the end of the 
muzzle ; shields over the orbits nearly square, the 
hinder. central ones rather larger. Scales of the 
back triangular, keeled ; of the neck large, pro- 
minent. Muzzle elongate. Black, with white 
streaks on back of neck, and bands across the 
back. It is found in the Philippine 

}. Scales over the orbit small, with a central 
longitudinal ‘series of larger plates. 

U. nebulosus (Monitor nebulosus, Gray ; M. nebu- 
latus, Schlegel), theColouredUaran. Nostrils large, 
rather neater the orbit than the end of the muzzle 
orbital shield with a large series ; back of neck 
with converging dark streaks. It isa native 
of India. ee ee ee oe 
~¢, Tail triangular, compressed, and with a 

-doubly-toothed crest above.’ Nostrils small, 
round. Aquatic. oy . | 


beneath , blatk-banded. Shields: 


| wi 
unequal, strong. 


Toes elon- | 
| 





It isa native tricks and persons carrying them 
| country to entertain the populace with their antics 


Tslands. | 


MOODOOGA OIL. 
Monitor, Gray (Polydedalus, Wagler ; Vara- 


ius; Vitz.)—-N ostrils .small, round, in. the, 
middie, between the apex of the muzzle and, the 


rd 


front angle of the eye. Tail elongate, compressed, 


LE 


th a double edged keel above. ‘Toes elongate, 
Teeth rounded. on 

MM. Dracena, Gray (Lacerta Dracena, Linn. 
Stellio Salveguardia, Laur. ; Tupinambis Benga; 
lensis; Daud. ; 7’. Indicus, Daud. ; I. Cepedianus 

Daud. ; Uaranus yuttatus, U. punctatus, and 


U. Argus, Merrem; M, gemmatus, Guerin) the Indi-_ 


an Monitor. Brown ; black-spotted or yellow-eyed 
when young. Nostrils central ; scales over the eyes 
flat, sinall, sub-equal ; of the head rather larger. 
It is a native of India. | 

M. Gouldi Schlegel (Hydrosaurus Gouldis 
Gray), Gould’s Monitor. Neck with two yellow 
atreaks on the side ; scales over the eyes small, 
granular ; of forehead larger. Ventral shields 
small, longer than broad. Lt is found in north- 
Cyc. 
(5396) MONKEYS. The Chinege are skilful 
in teaching the smaller kinds of a eee various 
around the 


are often met. Mr. Breton gives onc picture of 
their adroitness and usefulness in picking tea in 
Shantung from plants growing on otherwise in- 
accessible acclivities which if not misrepresented 
rests on doubtful authority. One of the most 


remarkable animals of this tribe isthe ‘donc’ or - 


Cochin-chinese monkey (Simia nemeus) which 1s 
said to occur also in Kwangsi. It is a large 
species of great rarity, and remarkable for the 
variety of colors, with which it is adorned. Its 
body is about two feet long and when standing 
in an upright position its height is considerably 
greater. ‘The face is of an orange color and flat- 
tened in its form. A dark band runs across the 
front of the forehead aud the sides of the cayn- 


tenance are bounded by long spreading yellowish 


tufts of hair. ‘Lhe body and upper parts of the 
forearms are brownish grey, the lower portions 
of the arms from the elbows to the wrists being 
white, its hands and thighs are black and the 
legs of a bright red colour, twhile the tail anda 
large triangular spot above it are pure white. 
Such a creature matches well for its grotesque 
and variegated appearance with the mandarin 
duck and gold fish also peculiar to China.—W2l- 
liams’ Middle Kingdom, p. 247. _ | 
(5397) MONKEY BREAD TREE.—ADAN- 


SONIA. | | 

(5398) MONKEY FLOWER.—Dirticus 
AND MIMULUS. | is 

(5399) MONKSHOOD.—AcONITE. 7 

(5400) MONOCERA GRIFFITHH.— Mo 
NocERA. In the southern provinces of Tenas- 
serim, there is a species of monocera;which bears 
flowers similar to the Eloeocarpus.—-Mason. 
(401) MOODOOGA OIL,. Bursa: FRON- 
posa. ‘The sceds of this tree viel’ + eaall quan- 


1998 





MOORTES BLUE. 

ity of a bright clear oil, which is‘sometimes used | 
medicinally —Mi B. 4. Ro 
(8402) MOOCHES, Hindoo castes, in Ben- 
sal, shoemakers, or saddlers, in the Dekhan, 
painters, book binders, saddlers, &e. 

(5403) MOOCHERUS. A gum resin yield- 
xd by the Bombax Heptaphylium. \t occurs in 
cnotty, opaque, dark-brown pieces, often with 
nternal cavities. The roots of this plant con- 
stitute the Sufferd mooslte of the Indian bazars. 
Vide article Mooslie White, is a laxative and as 
such given to children.— Faulkner. 


(5404) MOONJA, SaccnHarum Moownsa, a 
rrass indigenous to India, it is collected after 
he rainy season, it is possessed of great tenacity 
snd is employed for tying up cattle at night, for 
‘opes for the Persian wheels : and the Benares 
and Indus boat-men make tow ropes of it, and it 
g used as rigging, in all the vessels above Sik- 
sim. It would form anample supply of half 
tuff for paper makers.—Roy/e. 

(5405) MOOLAY KEERAY, Amarantus 
Potyeamus, Lin. 
Molay kceray, Tam, 
Cholai baji, Guz. 
Rujgheere, ke 

DuK. 

(5406) MOOLOKARANG VARAY PUT- 
TAY; TODDALIA ACULEATA : AMARANTUS 
sPINOSUS. LIN. 


Molakoora, Trt. 
Chuolaee, Hinp. 
Shakinee, Sans. 





baujee 





Moolloo keeray, Tam. | Mooloo Duntoo koora, 
Dateahrajaheera ke bau-| ‘TEL. 
jee, Dux. Cuntaka, Shakenie, Sans. : 
(5407) MOONG AROOD. PHASEOLUS | 


Monco. Green Gram. This is chiefly grown | 
in the upper parts of Hindoostan ; it 1s eaten by | 
the natives dressed in various ways.—Jaffrey. 


(5408) MOONG PHULEE. Aracuars Ily- 
POG#A. EHarth-nut. Ground nut ; Mamila nut: 
the legumes contain the nuts; they are small 
and white, and require to be roasted before | 
saten ; they are not in much esteem.— Riddell. 


(5409) MOON STONE. Some of the “‘ cat’s 
eyes’ that are brought for sale by the Ceylonese, 
are made of adularia or moon-stone, a variety of | 
felspar found in Ceylon resembling opal. In 
Europe it is often sold for opal.—Mason. 


(5410) MOORCH’HUL. A club-like fan, ; 
made of peacocks feathers, used by the great.— | 
Herklots. 

(5411) MOORDAR SUNG. Litharge is not | 
made at Ajmeer, though there are lead mines : it 
8 brought from Delhie: used in ointments and 
i oil paintings : two seers for one rupce.— Gent. 
Med. Lop. page 146. & 

(5412) MOORIES, BLUE. These cloths are 
principally mauufactured in the Districts of Nel-. 
lore and at Coonatoor in the Chingleput Collecto- 
rate of Madras, — ‘They are 2 cubits in breadth, 








MORACES. | 
and 28 long and sold at from 2 to’ 7 Rs. each ac- 
cording to their sizes.’ ‘They are largely export- 
ed to the Straits of Malacca. i. 
(5418) MOORVA, MAROOL. Bow-strrne- 
HEMP Sanseviera ZeYLaNIca. Dr. Gibson 
states grows freely on the Bombay -side of In- 
dia.— Royle Fib. Plant, 9.887.000 0 
(5414) MOOSLIE. Authors. describe the 
source of this Indian drug, differently, 9 
— (6415)MOOSLLIE,WHITE, Surep Moostie. 
Root of Bombux Malabaricum.— Beng, Pharm. . 
(5416) MOOSLI-SUFAID. AspaRaGug S4R- 
MENTOSUS. ‘The root of the plant is brought 
from Kotah, and via Pali: considered of a warm 
nature and given in purges and mesalihs.— Gez. 
Med. Top. page 145. | 4, 
(5417) MOOSLI-STYAH, Black. root of 
similar shape and size comes from Kotah ; used in 
the same way, and considered stimnlant and 
used as an aphordisiac.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 145. 
(5418) MOOSLIE, WHITH. | 
Suffeid Mooslie, Dux. | Tanneer-Vittang,-ha- 
Guz. & Winn. lung, Tam. | 
Tsulla Ghedaloo, Tex. 
The root of the Bombar Heptapyllum. It is 


‘long, fleshy, and whitish, and is used as food by 


the inhabitants of Ceylon, where the plant grows. 
In Southern, and some parts of Western India, 
the powdered root is used in the form of a thick 
mucilage with water, and answers admirably as a 
nutritious demulcent for convalescent persons. It 
ig also supposed, when taken in this form, to have 
the cffect of filling the small pox, and preventing 
the confluent disease.-— Fanlkner. | 

(5419) MOOSLIE, BLACK, NELEPANN 

Tal moolie, BENG- 

Kalee Mooslie, DUK. 

Hinp. & Guz. 

Seeah Mooslie, PRS. 

A tuberous and wrinkled root about four inch- 
es long; it is slightly bitter and mucilaginous to 
the taste, and is reckoned among those medicines 
which purify the blood ; it also possesses tonic 
properties. It is procurable in most bazars 
throughout India.— Faulkner. 

(5420) MOOTE KEERAY, Tam. This green 
Ainslie had never seen, nor did he believe that the 
Botanical name of the plant had been ascertained. 
It grows in the Southern parts of the Peninsula, 
and is eaten by the poor.— Ainslie, p. 255. 

(5421) MORACEA, Morads, a natural order 
of Exogenous Plants which were formerly placed 
as a sub-order of Urticacea. The sfes a 
trees or shrubs, with a milky juice, 


Warahi, Moosalie, Sane. 
Nelepanny kalung, Tam. 
Nalla tady gudda. TEL. 








y 
os e 
§ 


climbing. ‘The leaves are commonly lobed an d 
rough. The flowers are sinall, monascious, and 


collected in heads, spikes, or catkius., ‘The ov 
are: solitary and suspended. The embryo lies 
in the midst of fleshy albumen, hooked, with the 
raticle long, superior, folded down’ towards the 
cotyledons. Although the Mulberry and Vig 
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MORINDA. 


grow in Europe, all the Moracee@ are extra Euro- 
pean... The species inhabit. the temperate and 


tropical latitudes of both hemispheres, often form-. 


ing vast forests. ‘The gehus Ficus is the most 
distinguishing feature of this order. Most of 
the plants of this order furnish caoutchouc. 
The fruit of the Mulberry is edible, and the 
Jeaves of the genus Morus are the food of the 
Silk-Worm. Several species of Dorstenia are 
used in medicihe. Other genera of this order yield- 
ing usefyl products are Broussonetia and Maclura. 
This order embraces 8 genera and 18+ species. 
—LHng. Cyc, , 

(5422) MOREA CHIINENSIS: Thunb. 

Belameenda scholarmani. Tam. Wort, Mat. 

The root of this plant ground and applied to 
any part bitten by a Cobra is said by the people 
of Southern India, to prevent fatal consequences. 
Tlie leaves are given by the Natives of the Mala- 
bar Coast to cattle that have eaten poisonous 
vegetables, to prevent their dying. See Hortus 
Malabuariens, Part Lith, page 74.—<ins. Mat. 
Med. page 130. 
— (5423) MOREDL.—This species of Fungus is 
found at the latter end of the rains, and generally 
dug out of white ants’ nests. ‘he wholesome 
sorts of mushroom are readily distinguished by 
being of a pink or ficsh color in the gills, chang- 
ing to a darker color as they get older ; they have 
also a peculiar sweet smell: and another criterion 
of their being edible is the outer skin pealing off 
easily.— Jaffrey. | 

(5424) MORINA ELEGANS. Dipsacrx.— 
This species is a native of Persia, the colours red, 
and white, grown from seed as most other annuals. 


— (5425) MORINDA. 
Morinda Citrifolia. 
Ali ka Jhar, Hinp. Moagha, Tern. 
Aach or Atehy, Tam. Nyagyee, Burn. 


Morinda Umbellata. 

Noona marm, Tam. 
E Morinda Exserta, 
A Nya, Burm. 

Morinda : this name is given to the bark and 
root of several species of Morinda, the AV. 
Tinctoria ; M. Citrifolia, M. Umbellatz, in In- 
dia, and, M. Leserta, in Burmah, and are em- 
ployed to form a very valuable red dye, which is 
fixed with alum; bat Buchanan mentions another 
species the M. ternifolia in Mysore, the root 
of whicMiMs used for similar, purposes. Most of 
the ted Tirbans of Madras are dyed with the root 
of the Noona tree. The Karens prepare their red 
dyes most usually. from the roots of the mo- 
rinda tree, and at least two or three species 





are used. for this -pur ose. The M. citrifolia, 
is cultivated by the. Burmege.-for a dye, but. 


the Karens more commonly use. Morinda exserta 
| the indigenous species, : | 


a woo 


tinctoria, citrifolia. and umbellatta.. S 





MORINDA CITRIFOLIA 
(6426) MORINDA BARK, . From Morinda 
peimenrs of 
the bark and root of various species of Morinda 
were exhibited at the, Madras Ixhibition of 
1855, from different parts of Southern India‘and 
the Northern Circars. These fotin a very valu- 
able red dye which is frxed with’ alam : colour, 
though not brilliant, is fa? more permanent’ than 
many other red colours—the test of the Madras 
red ‘Lurbans ave dyed witl: tlie root bark of the 
Noona tree, which is pretty common, and is in 
flower great part of the year. The large Tripticane 
burying ground is thickly studded with the: trée. 
The quantity procurable is very large, and the dye 
appears worthy of the attention of practical dyers. 
—M. H. J. R- ‘ ‘ 
(5427) MORINDA, Morinpa Fruir. A 
species of morinda is often seen growing near 
Burman houses, which produees a fruitas large 
as a pullet’s egg. Itis a great favorite with the 
Burmese, andis served up im their curries.— 
Mason. 

(5428) MORINDA, Fragrant Morinpa. 
The wost agreeably fragrant, floweting shrub in 
the Karen forests, is a species of morinda, that 
has not yet found its way into cultivation. The. 
flowers are small, in dense heads, like other 
members of the genus, azure purple externally, 
but white with ; and has only four anthers, 
like a species described by Jack which he found 
on the Malay Islands — Mason. 


(5429) MORINDA BRACTEATA. 
Yaiyoe, BuRM, 

This wood, of bright yellow colour, is found 
in the Bengal bazars pad the name of Roueh, 
and is valuable as affording a bright yellow dye. 
The tree is common throughout the provirice of | 
Pegu. It is also enltivated about Phoungyee 
houses. — McClelland, : “ 

(5430) MORINDA, BRACTEATA, YATYOE: 
AND M. EXSERTA. 

Mhan bin, Burm. 

Both are small trees, only found about Phoun- 
«vee houses, in a cultivate! state : yellow-wood, 
fit for faney work. —— MWe Cledland. 


(5431) MORINDA CITRIFOLIA: Aat, 
acH, Morinva cirRirouia. Rubiacee. | 
Munja pavuttay marnin, Tam, | Togarn kurra, Ten. | 
Togaree wood, Ene. Buta-al, Hunn, 

This tree is common in Kotah and Boondeée. 
The flowers have a very sweet scent and the 
tree would be ornamental and thrive well in 
compounds.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 182. The 
wood of this tree is a deép brownish yel- 
low andthe roots are uséd in dyeing. ‘The 
quality of the wood, judging simply from 
the appearance, is little if at all inferior-*to the 
preceding; bué the tree is much smaller.— 
Wight. Mr.. Rohde has seen trees of this: wood 
nearly 2 feet in diameter : the roots are used 
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MORINDA TINCTORIA. 


to assist more expensive: dyes in giving a 
red colour to yarn: and: cloth+te ‘red ‘thread 


used in carpet making ‘ts ‘entirely dyed with 


it, “The pu 





Circars is well. describeit ‘by Heyne.— Roide, 
‘The roots of tle awat tree of Malabar and other | 
parts of India, Mortada «cite{folia,- and- of M.. 
tinctoria; found ‘abundant in all the. Asiatic’ 
islands, are extensively nsed asa dyé stuff'for) 1. iis Katarina) arnollation Af Marinda TenKel. 
giving a ved color. It is usnally grown.as a by. the botanical appellation of Morinda Utabel 

prop and shade for the pepper vine and coffee. 
‘The eoloring matter resides principally in: 


the bark of the roots, which are long and slender, 
and the small pieces are the best, fetching 8s. 
to 10s. a maund. It is exported in large quan- 
tities from Malabar to Guzerat, and the nor- 
thern parts of Hindostan, but seldom finds its 
way to Europe. --Simmonds. 

(5432) MORINDA MULTIFLORA: AAL, 
VERNACULAR AT NaGapork. Achu Al. Ana- 
tive of Berar much cultivated about Nagapore for 
its dye.—Rox. Rohde M.&.S. Cultivated through 
Rajpootanah principally near Kotah, and all over 
Harowtee. ‘The plant is allowed to remain three 
years in the ground, and then the roots are taken 
up and dried. ‘he dye is a fine turkey red and 
is very plentiful. One maund costs sixtecn ru- 
pees. Is not used medicinally.—Gen. Med. Top 
p. 125. 


(5433) MORINDA TINCTORLA. 


Uchyoota, Sans. 
Al or Aach, Hinp. Bene. 
This small tree is pretty common in every 
part of India. It is in flower and fruit. the 
greater part, if not the whole of the year. It is 
largely cultivated at Boondee, Kotah and Mewar. 
—Genl. Med. Top. p. 182. ‘The bark of the 
roots is used to dye red, the colour is fixed with 
alum, but it is neither bright nor durable. 1n 
some parts of India, it is cultivated for the sake 
of the roots. In the Circars the dyers use the 
bark of the fresh roots bruised and gently boiled 
in water for a short time. ‘Lhe cloth or yarn is 
prepared in a cold infusion of the powdered gall 
of Terminalia chebula, in milk and water ; it is 
then dried and moistened with alum water, and 
again dried, anc receives from the above decoc- 
tion, a pretty bright, but fugitive red. ‘The 
green fruits are pickled by the Hindoos and 
eafen with their curries. The wood is hard and 
very durable, variegated with red and white, it is 


Tagaroo, ‘TEL. 


employed. for gunstocks in preference to all 


other kinds.—ozd,. Rohde M.8S. Dr. Irvine 
says the root is extensively exported as a red 
dye, the colour is fixed with alum. The plant 
Is not allowed to shoot up into ge bush, but is 
dug up the third year after planting. The flow- 
ers are very fragrant; of the large plant, the 
berry is ¢aten.. The wood of all the’ species is 





gun stocks, Med. Top. ». 182. 


beautiful, hard and durable; dnd excellént for 


ess Of dyeing réd° yarns in’ the] Chat 


India, both of which aré called Ni 
the ‘Tamoola, the one howevét ‘it 


lata. ‘The roots of either sort ate used aga ted 
dye,—Ains. Mat. Med. The wood atid rédte of 





and products of the Moringa 


‘MORINGA. 

(5434) MQRINDA UMBELLATA. | Lear 
OF THE UmBeLiatep Morinpa, Lin. = 
Noona marin eley Thi, | Kleeb, Sams, 
hota Al ka pant, Dox, “} ”Mahg-kuda, Manay. 

There are two spécits of this. tree yang in 
|. Notns Maram by 
maller ‘aid 


more erect than the other, ants distingnishéd 


A 


q 
“# 





7 
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rn 
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M. winbellata, knowh in the eastern islands. as 
“ Mangkudu,” are used extensively for thait ted. 
dye, in Celebes and Java. Specirhéns of all these, 
and of the Lopisip bark, bunchong bulu wood, 
and the gaju gum (from undescribed plants), 
have been introduced into England. . They are 
said to furnish excellent dyes in ‘the Asiatic 
islands. Native dyes from Arracan ‘have also 
been imported, viz., thit-tel and the-dan yielding 
red dyes, ting-nget and reros, affording dark put- 
ple dyes; and thit-nan-weng, a chocolate dye. 
These would be worth enquiry, and particulars 
of the plants yielding them, the quantities 
available, and the prices might be procured. 
Simmonds. Noona-kat, Tam., the fruit of this tree, 
when green, is used as pickles. — Jaffrey. — 
(5435) MORINGACE, Mortngads, a small 

natural order of Exogenous Plants, embracing 
the species of the genus Moringa. They are cha- 
racterised by the possession of a many-leaved 
calyx, perigynous petals and stamens, 1-celled 
anthers, stipitate aud consolidated siliquose fruit, 
and seeds without albumen. This order ig refer- 
red by most botanists to a position neat Legumi- 
nos@, but T.indley places them in his Vtolales. 
They are natives of the Fast Indies and Arabia. 
The root of Moringa peterygosperma has a pun- 
gent odonr with a warm biting and somewhat aro- 
matic taste, ‘The seeds of this plant are called by. 
the French Pois Queinques and Chicot They are 
the Ben-Nuts of old writers, from which the Oil 
of Ben was extracted. It is chiefly used by per- 
fumers as the basis of various scents. It docs 
not readily freeze and on this account is used by 
watchmakers. ‘The flowers, leaves, aud other 
parts of this plant are added to curries in India. 
—Ling. Cyc. ~ * 

(5436) MORINGA. 
Sohunjuna, Moongay ka- 

jhar, Dux. 

Enjna, HInp. 

Sigroomala, and Sohanja- | 


Moriaben, ARAB. 
Seeds Hubool ban, ARAB. 
Da-tha-lwon, BuRM. _ 
Mooringa marum, Tass, | 
na, Bena. Mooraga chettoo, ‘Ten. © 
Sajna, Pers. ee ee 
Moringa, leaves, root, flowers, seéd, yeasels ‘or 
fruit, gum, wood, bark, and oil, for all, these parts 
are’ used by the people of Indi pe are Bu- 
ropeans. ‘The tree 18 ver e wbonidunt alt over 
India Burmah and Malay "peninsula: The 
leaves, flowers and seed vessels ard used ‘in cur- 
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MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA. 

ries; The roots have precisely the flavour of 
horse-radish, ana seem identical in chemical 
composition, and in India are substituted for the 
true hborse-radish by Europeans. The Gum and 
bark are used in native medicine. Royle mentions 
that the oil is aperient, and much used by the na- 
tives in gout and rheumatism. Ainslie men- 
tions that, the native doctors prescribe the green 
root as a stimulant in paralysis and in intermit- 
tents, in scruple doses, and use it also in epilepsy 
and hysteria. The seeds are also used internally 
by the native practitioners, for their pungent 
and stimulating virtues. In Jamaica the wood 
is used for dyeing a blue colour. An oil 
is obtained from the seeds possessed of the same 
qualities as the ot? of ben the product of the Jf. 
aptera, a native of Sennaar, Cairo and Palestine, 
much used. by perfumers and by watch makers, 
as it neither grows rancid nor freezes readily. 
The delicate perfume of flowers are often retain- 
ed by the ben oil, by pouring it over the flowers, 
or strewing layers of the flower for about four 
hours over cotton soaked in the oil. In the 
West Indies the oil is used asa salad oil. <Ac- 
cording to Mr Faulkner ben oil is also prepared 
from the Guilandia Moringa, a tree which he says 
grows in Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt and Jothiopia. 

(5437) MORINGA GUM rrom MORINGA 
PTERYGOSPERMA, obtained in a large quan- 
tity, does not dissolve in water, resembles in 
some respects Gum Tragacanth, for which it may 
probably be substituted.—Jf, #. /. Lt. 


(5438) MORINGA APTERA. A native of 
Sennaay, Cairo, and Palestine. The seed yields 
the oid of ben, much used by perfumers and by 
watch-makers, as it neither grows rancid nor 
freezes readily ; seeds acrid, and used as a rube- 
facient. They are also said to be purgative and 
emetic in small quantities.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 
289. | 

(5439) MORINGA CONCANENSIS. A 
new species discovered ‘in the Southern Concan. 
— Riddell. 

(5440) MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA, 
Syn. HyPpesantagra MorinGa. 

Sohunjnna, Moongay ke jar | Moriaben, Pens. 

ke-jar, Duk. | set Hlub-ool-ban, ARa- 
Sujna, Hinp,. BIC. 

Sigroomala and Sobhanjuna, | Mooroongay-kai-keeray and 

SANS. 4) i) won? poo, ‘aM. 

Sajna, BENG, Moosing, Dux. 

Indian Horse Radish tree.—This tree grows 
readily from seed, and attains a height of from 
fifteen to twenty feet, in its second year; the 
root when young and fresh scraped, has the 
flavour of English Horse radish ; the pods when 
young and green are used, as a. vegetable both 
boiled and in curries ; the seed: when ripe yields 
a fine clear oil; the wood of the tree is soft and 
of little use.—Riddell. It is commonly eculti- 
vated in India for leaves, flowers, and seed ves- 





MORINGA ROOT. 

sels, which are used in curries. The roots have 
precisely the flavour of hofse-radish, and seem 
identical in chemical composition. Reduced 'to 
a pulp they afford an excellent external irritant. 
An oil is obtained from the séeds, ‘possessed of 
the same qualities ‘as that of the M. aptera. It 
is said by Royle to be aperietit, and much nsed 
by the natives as an unguent in gout and rheu- 
matism. The seeds are also used internally by 
the native practitioners for their pungent and 
stimulating . virtues.—O’Shaughnessy. This is 
a very useful tree. The leaves and flowers 
are much eaten by the natives, and make 
an excellent vegetable. The pods are freely 
eaten by Europeans as asparagus, either boil- 
ed separately or in curries—the roots as a 
substitute for horse radish—the natives have 
recourse to this root in adulterating the coun- 
try mustard, prepared here for sale, and very 
often pass it off for genuine Hnglish; culti- 
vated every where, in gardens and about villages. 
The large branches planted in the ground root 
freely and soon become small trees, giving a 
continued supply of wholesome vegetables ; pro- 
duce from seedling plants is the best.—/affrey. 
The delicate perfunes of flowers are often retained 
by the ben oil, by pouring it over the flowers, or 
strewing layers of the floWers for about four hours 
over cotton soaked in the oil. Jt is thus that 
the jessamine, and several other very volatile 
odours are obtained by the perfumers. Ainslie 
mentions that the native doctors prescribe the 
green root as a stimulant in paralysis, and in 
intermittents, in scruple doses, and use it also 
in epilepsy and hysteria. In Jamaica the wood 
is used for dyeing a blue colour, (Ainslie 1. 176). 
—O’ Shaughnessy, page 289. ‘The horse-raddish- 
tree is propagated by the Burmese for its pods, 
which are eaten in curries; but it is chiefly valued 
by Europeans for its roots whieh cannot be disr 
tinguished when eaten with roast beef, from the 
common horse-raddish, Oochlearia Armoracta.— 
Mason. 

(5441) MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA, 
ComMPoUND INFUSION OF Souvunsuna. This 
preparation represents the eompourmdl infusion 
of Hforse Radish of the London Pharmacopia. 
The root of the Moringa pterygosperma, Sohun- 
juna of Bengal, is a perfect substitute in flavour 
and properties for the ‘European Article.— Beng. 
Phar. p. 304. 

(5442) MORINGA PTERYGOSPERMA, 
Compounp Spirit oF SoHUNJUNA. Stimulant 
ina dose of from two to four fluid drachms in 
water.— Beng. Phar. p. 414. : 

(5443) MQBINGA ROOT. Sonunsguna. 
Root of Moringé pterygosperma.—Beng. Phar. 

(5444) MORINGA SEEDS. Hos-oo1-Ban. 
Moringe semina. An excellent substitute for 
horse-radish, Cochlearea. armoracia,— Ben. 
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.,MORUS. . | MORUS ALBA. 
(5445) MOROCCO LEATHER, Maxoguiy. ; burned for lampblack used in making ink—77il- 


a ome < : ; ; ,, OI paw . 384 s ui | i 
® : Bae ep Safian Rus, pet wai, ake lame Middle Kisige lade p. i os wo spec €3, 
| Sefhen, GLE "..... Marregui, Se... | Morné alba, the White, and Morus Nigra, Black, 

- Marvoceling, TF grow equally well in the Dekhan;. the white, 


A fine ind of leather prepared of skins of 
goats inthe Levant, Barbary, Spain, &. Its of 
various colours, and is used for lining carriages, 
chairs, in the binding of books, &.—Faulkner. 

(5446) MORUS, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Moraceae. ‘The flowers are 
moneecious ; the staminiferous flowers spiked ; 
calyx 4-parted, spreading, membranous ;_ the 
stainens 4, larger than the.calyx, with the rudi- 
meuts of an ovary between their bases: the pis- 
tiliferous flowers clustered ; sepals 4, scale-like, 
imbiicating each other, 2 being opposite and 
external to the other 2; stigmas 2%, linear, glan- 





growing to a very large tree, shedding its leaves 
before the hot season. The, red: mylberry bears 
fruit in the rains, as well.as the, black. Silk 
worms may be fed on the young. fresh. leaves, 
although the leaves of the white. are preferred. 
(xrows from seed or cuttings. —Riddell, . 

(5447) MORUS ALBA, the white Mulberry 
is a native of China where it forms a small. tree, 
and, whence it has been gradually. carried west- 
ward till it has become a common plant. in 
most of the temperate parts of the Old 
World, forming in the south of Kurope a 
> Hin a= | pollard-tree by road-sides. Its leaves are smooth 
dular; ovule solitary, suspended. Fruit consist- | and shining, usually heart-shaped at the base, and 
ing of the latter flowers become fleshy and grow 0 | on old trees ovate or oblong, but on young vigor- 
tovgther, each inclosing a dry membranous perl- ous shoots as frequently divided into deep Ichos, 
carp. Seed pendulous ; embryo curved like | ‘The fruit is white, insipid, and of little value except 
a horse-shoe, amongst fleshy albumen, with | for feeding poultry ; in England it is seldoin 
the radicle directed to the hilum. ‘The species | formed. It'is on this species that the silk-worm 
are trees.—- Lng. Cyc. ‘The genus Morws is numer- | js chiefly fed ; and in silk countries: many varieties 
ous in species and abounding in individuals, many | gre cultivated for the purpose, some of which are 
of which are cultivated on account of their fruit, | said to be much better than others. The common 
but still more for their leaves as food for the silk- | wild kind is said to suit the silkworm as well as, 
worm. It is probable that most of the species of | or even better than, any other kind ; but as it 
the genus Morus have bark ofa sufficiently fibrous | yields only a small quantity of foliage, compared 
nature. ° But few, if any, seem to be turned to | with other sorts, it is principally employed as the 
this useful account. Yet the bark of the White” source of seeds fromm which stocks are raised 
Mulberry seems from very early times to have , for grafting more productive varieties. Of the 
been made into paper in China; for Marco Polo | jatter each silk country has its own fancy 
informs us that “the Grand Khan causes the | kinds, which there would be little advantage 
bark to be stripped from those Mulberry trees, | in noticing here; but there is among them 
the leaves of which are used for. feeding silk- | an exception of importance, the value of which 
worms, and takes from it that thin rind which | has been recognised wherever it has been cultivast- 
lies between the coarse bark and the wood of | ed. Some years since a mulberry was introduced 
the tree. This being steeped, and afterwards | into France from Manilla, whence it has gained 
pounded in a mortar until reduced to a pulp, 18} the nameof the Philippine Mulberry, the great 
made into paper, resembling that which 1s made | excellence of which seems universally acknow- 
from cotton.” ‘This fact directs attention to the | ledged. It has straight smooth branches, oval, 
bush cultivation of the Mulberry in Bengal, for | heart-shaped leaves, tapering to a point, thin, ra- 
feedivg silk-worms. ‘his culture consists in | ther soft, a‘ little blistered and puckered in the 
planting cuttings of the Mulberry, which as they | middle, often drooping, and sometimes more than 
grow, are cut down about four times in the year, ; six or even nine inches broad in the dry cli- 
in order to produce young leaves for the succes- | mate of the south of Franee. 1t grows much 
sive broods of silk-worms. ‘The countless num- | faster than the White Mulberry, and strikes from 
ber of shoots which are thus thrown away, or | cuttiugs as freely as a willow, which is not the 
used as fuel, would probably, under the agency | case with the latter. . The abundance of its leaves 
of the dhenkee, yield good half-stuff for the pa- | is much greater than any other known variety, 
per-maker. Mr. Henley, indeed, informs us that, | and, what is most important, it is not only 
before leaving India, he had produced very satis- | freely eaten by the silkworms, but perfectly 
factory specimens of. half-stuff from the bark of | agrees with them. Its culture is now superseding 
these rejected stems. The bark separates when | that of all others in the south of Europe, and 
the cut stems are steeped in water, and when/| it is ,even taken as a, stock on..which to 
pounded up, the greater part of the mucilagi-| graft the common white Mulberry, when the 
nous matter passes off, Jeaving 4 mass, having | latter is wished for. According to M....Bonafous 
much of the good qualities of linen rag half-stuff. | this may be done either upon layers of,:the Phi- 
— Royle. Fib. Pl. p.341. In China, the leaf of | lippine Mulberry, headed downe one or two eyes 
the common mulberry is. the principal object of | above. the: ground, or upon cuttings . seven or 
its culture, but the fruit is eaten, and the wood eight inches long, which may be-planted immedi- 
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MORUS NIGRA.. 


ately after having been grafted; the young plants 
will be five or six feet long the first year, and three. 
or four inches in circumference: ‘This: mulberry. 
is sometimes called Morus meudticaulis. nu Eng- 
land the White Mulberry and. all. its varieties. 
deal from the. winters, but not-so: 


suffer a good ae | 
much as to prevent its cultivation. Some years 
ago an attempt was made to introduce it and the 
rearing of silkworms into Great Britain ; but 
the attempt failed, owing partly to unskilful man- 


is bi 
woqos 


agement, but more to the soft juicy condition of 


the leaves in that damp climate, w hich rendered 
them unfit for the food of the worm. Loudon, 
Arboretum Britannicusm ).—Eng. Cye. 
(5448), MORUS ATROPURPUREA. 
#4 os Shatoot, Duk. 
Cultivated as the former. 
his species of mulberry from China scarcely 
diffused throughout the ‘Tenasserim Provinces, 
which produces a very agreeable black berry in 
great qnantilies and is a valuable fruit.— Mason. 
(5449) MORUS INDICA, Metperny. Willd. 
Babisarn, Maway. 


Cumble pullum, Tam. 
| 'Toota, SANs. 


Toot, Dock. 

A small tree with long tapering leaves some- 
times lobed, fruit dark red, used for making 
tarts —Riddell, This small Indian Mulberry 
which is found in Southern India, is a deliehtfal 
fruit and is considered by the natives as cooling 
and aperient.—Jinslie, p- 223, | 

(5450) MORUS NIGRA. The black or 
Common Mulberry, is a small tree with very 
rugged bark. The young shoots are downy ; 
the leaves roundish, cordate, pubescent, coarsely 
serrated, rough to the touch, slightly acuminate ; 
stipules oblong, membranous, downy, the length 
of the petiole or longer, deciduous. The Black 
Mulberry is the only species of Morus worthy 
of being cultivated as a fruit-tree. It is a native 
of Persia, and its indigenous range appears to 
be extensive. Its introduction to Kngland 
dates about ‘the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Under great vicissitudes it proves very tenacious 
of life; and under ordinary circumstances it at- 
tains, even in that climate, a considerable age, 
for some trees planted in 1548 are still alive. 
The fruit is used: at the dessert, fresh gathered, 


® 


and at the same time it ought to be so ripe as 


to be just ready to drop from the tree; indeed 
the fruit may. be said to be in the highest per- 


fection with regard to ripeness when it actually 
drops, and henee a grass plot surrounding the 
trunk {s desirable; but the trees are found to 
thrive better when the soil ie kept stirred ; how- 


ever, as grass will. be generally prefered, all. 


strong-growing sorts of grasses should be avoided ; 
and it should also. ‘be Key 





to penetrate the soil te a greater depth than when 
obstrueted by a eovering of long grass. Mul- 





, mt very closely mewed 
till at least immediately before the fruit mpens.. 
By this means the sun's “rays willbe permitted 


MORUS. PAPYRIFERA. 


berries are also-preserved in the form:of a syrup ; 
and.their juice, mixed with that of apples, forms 
a beverage of a deep port-wine .cologr; called 
Malberry-Cider.:. The soil for. mulberrry trees 
should: be of a tight, rich, and moderately dry 
nature. If the'subsoil ‘be not naturally pervious, 
it shonld be rendered'as ‘much so as is possi- 
ble. A pvood bottoming of brick’ rubbish will 
prove beneficial with regard -buth to the 
erowth of the tree and the flavour of the fruit. 
Propagation -of the Mulberry may be effected 
either by seeds, cuttings, or layering. ‘The last 
is the preferable modes where it can be convenient- 
lv adopted ; and the shoots or branches used for 
this purpose, as also those intended for cuttings, 
should be selected from those trees, or parts of a 
tree, that have been observed to be most fruitful ; 
for although the plant is generally monwecious, yet 
some trees occasionally assuine a diccious charac- 
ter. Hence, likewise, seedling plants are not so 
desirable as those propagated from trees previous- 
ly ascertained to be prolific: and moreover seed- 
ling plants are a greater number of years in attain- 
ing to a bearing state. As the acquisition of a 
good mulberry-tree is very desirable, the fol- 
lowing directions for obtaining a bearing tree 
readily and quickly will be useful. If a 
tolerably large branclrt of a vigorous tree is 
ringed and the annulation is inclosed in a box 
filled with rich soil, sufficiently large to hold as 
much ag will preserve a somewhat uniform tem- 
perature, or at least an approximation to that 
which the roots of a tree naturally experience 
in the ground, roots will be readily emitted into 
the earth, and in due time the branch may be 
eut off and ‘planted. A covering of moss 1s 
useful, partly for maintaining an equable tem- 
perature, and partly for preserving inoisture. 
‘The Mulberry-Tree reqnires very little pruning 
beyond that of regulating the head. The season 
for this operation should be always mid-winter ; 
for if ina growing state, this plaut bears am- 
putation very ill, especially as regards large 
limbs. Mulberries have been trained against 
south walls, over which asingle plant has been 
known to extend upwards of ninety feet honzon- 
tally ; additional size and flavour are said to 
have been gained, but certainly not so much 
over a standard ona proper bottom as to com- 
pensate for the great extent of wall-room occu- 
pied.— ng. Cyc. | | | 
(5451) MORUS PAPYRIFERA, Now, 
BROUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA: The Japa- 
nese make abundance of paper as well.for writing 
and printing, as for tapestry, handkerchiefs, pack- 








ing cloths for goods, &c. It is of ditferent quali- 


ties,-and some of it is as ‘soft and flexible as ‘our 
cotton cloth. Indeed, that used for handkerchiefs 
might-be mistaken for eloth, so fareas toughness 
and flexibility aré eoncemed. The materials, of 


‘ . 


which it isamade is ‘the bark of the mulberry, 


(morus papyrifera,) and the process is described 
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MOSCHIDA. 


as follows: In December; after the tree has shed 
its leaves; they cut off the branches about three 


feet in length and tie them up.in bundles. They 


are then boiled in a ley of ashes in a covered ket- 
tle, till the yark 18 so shrunk that half an inch of 
the wood may be seen projecting at either end of 
the branch. When they have become cool, the 
bark is stripped off and soaked in water three or 
four hours until it becomes soft when the fine 
black skin is scraped off witha knife. ‘Che coarse 
bark is then separated from the fine; the new 
branches make the finest paper. The bark is then 
boiled again in fresh ley, continually shirred with 
a stick, and fresh water from time to time is add- 
ed. It is then put in a sieve and taken toa 
brook, aud here the bark is incessantly stirred 
until it becomes a fine pulp. It is then thrown 
into water and separates in the form of meal. 
This is put into a small vessel with a decoction 
of rice and a species of Hibiscus, anc stirred 
until it has attained a tolerable consistence. It 
is then poured into a large vessel, from whence 
it ig taken out and put inthe form of sheets on 
nats or layers of grass straw, these sheets are laid 
one upon another with straw between, and press- 
ed to force the water out. After this they are 
spread upon boards in the sun, dried, cut, and 
gathered into bundles for sale. This paper will 
better endure folding, and last longer than that 
of Kurope.—<Americau Expedition to * Japan 
page 64. 

(5452) MOSCHID A, a family of Ruminant 
Quadrupeds familiarly known as Musk-Deer. 
Linneus defines the genius Afoschus, which he 
places between Cumelus and Cervus, under Ins 
order Pecora, as having no horns, and the upper 
canine teeth solitary and cxserted——“Cornua nulla 
Dentes Laniarii Superiores solitarii, exserti.” 
Dr. J. E. Gray, in his ‘ Disposition of the Mam- 
malia’ (‘ Annals of Phil,’ 1825), divides the fa- 
inily Bovide into two sections, the first with per- 
sistent horns, and the second with either no 
horns or deciduous horns. He makes Moschina 
the fourth sub-family, and arranges it between 
Camelina and Cervina, in the second section. The 
genera of Moschina, in this arrangement, are 
Moschus and Memina,..The same author, in 
June, 1836, read to the Zoological Society of 
London some observations ‘ On the genus Afos- 
chus of Linneus, with descriptions of two new 
species. He remarked thatthe only character 
by which this genus, as established by Linnzus 
and others, differs from the genus Cervus, con- 
sists in the absence of horns ; for the elongated 
canines are. common to it and most of tHe 
Indian species of Cervus, especially the ¢. 
Muntjac,, The character of the fur, the de- 
gree of hairiness.or nakedness of the metatarsns 


and the presence or ~bsence of the musk-bag of 


the. xsale, offer however, be observed, good cha- 
ractéra far the sub-division of the group jnto 


three very distinct sections or sub-genera. ‘The 
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MOSCHID. 
first of these divzsions, for which Dr. Gray would 
retain the name of Mesckus, comprehends only 
the Tibet Musk, Mf. Moschiferus, Linn. In com- 
mon with. the Deer. and. Antelopes, -it las, he 
pointed out, the hinder.and otter side of the 
metatarsus covered with close erect:hair, and, 
like many of the deer also, its’ fur-is quill-like 
and brittle; the throat moreover is. entirely 
clothed with hair, and the males are provided on 
the middle of the abdomen with a large. pouch 
secreting musk. Its young, like those of most of 
the Deer, are spotted, whilst the adult animal is 
plain-coloured. Dr. Gray further stated that the 
division to which, in the year 1821], ina paper in 
the ‘ Medical Repository,’ he gave the name of 
Memina, also consists of but a single species, the 
Moschus Memina, Linn. In this group the 
hinder edge of the metatarsus is, he observed, 
covered with hair; and there is no musk: bag in 
either sex. The false hoofs, he remarked, are 
distinct, although Linnawus and Buffon denied 
their presence. The third and last sub-division 
is characterised by Dr. Gray, under the name of 
Tragulus, as having the hinder edge of the me- 
tatarsus nearly bald and slightly callous, a cha- 
racter which distinguishes them at once from all 
other Ruminants ; the fur is soft, and adpressed 
like that of Afemina, but not spotted even when 
young: the throat iz provided with a some- 
what naked, concave, sub-glandular, callous disc, 
piaced betwecn the rami of the lower jaw, from 
which a band extends to the fore part of the 
chin ; and they have no musk-bag. Like all the » 
other species of the Liunzan genus Moschus, they 
have false hoofs ; and most of them have the edges 
of the lower jaw, three diverging bands on the 
chest, and the under surface of the body, more 
or less purely white. The species of this divi- 
sion scarcely differ in colour in the various 
stages of their growth, the young fawn resem- 
bling the adult in every particular except in 
size. In this division, the synonymy of which 
is stated to be extremely confused, Dr. Gray 
reckons four species, two of which he describes as 
new. Dr. Gray stated that he was unable to 
identify with any of the four species mentioned 
by him on this occasion, or to separate from 
them as distinct, the Palendoc, figured in Mare- 
den’s ‘ Sumatra,’ or Pygmy Musk of Sumatra, 
fizured in Mr. Griffith’s edition of Cuvier’s ‘ Ani- 
mal Kingdom,’ on which Fischer has established 


‘his Moschus Griffith. The M. pymeus of Lan- 


nicus, in Dr. Gray’s opinion, belongs to the 
genus Antelope ; the hinder part of the.tarsus” 
being covered with hair, and the false hogfaigeny 





small and rudimentary, and entirely hidden qigder. 
the hair of the feet. He thinks thatthe af. 
Ameriganus appears by its spotted jivery to -be- 
long to a species of Deer ; and thatthe M. deli 


catulus, or Leverian Muek of Shaw, is undeubted- 
ly the:fawn ofa deer. Dr. Gray farther observ- 


edthat it {s curious that Dr. ‘Shaw ‘quotes as 
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MOSCHID-'. 
A synonym of the last-named species cne ngure 
of Seba, on which alone the M. dmericanus is 
founded, while at the same time he enumerates 
the M. Americanus asa distinct species (‘Zo0l, 
Proc.,’ 1836.) In thesame year Mr. Ogilby, 
in his paper on the ‘ Ruminantia,’ read before 
the Zoological Society, makes the Moschide the 
third family of that order, with the following char- 
acter :—T¥eet bisulcate; horns; incisor teeth 
(primores), above none, beneath eight. Two genera, 
1. Moschus.—Rhinaria large. Lachrymal si- 
nuses none; interdigital fosse none ; Inguinal 
follicles none: teats four. ‘Type M. Moschiferus. 
2. Svalus (?).—Rhinaria none. Lachrymal 
sitiuses small and distinct ; interdigital fossie 
none ; inguinal follicles small ; teats two. ‘Type, 
I. Probaton. (‘ Zool. Proc.,’ part iv. p. | 19.) 
Mr. Ogilby goes on to state that the genus 
Talus, founded upon the observation of a single 
specimen, may eventually prove to belong toa 
different family : and indeed he observes that it 
differs little from the true antelopes; but even 
supposing it to be correctly placed among the 
Moschide, other forms, Mr. Ogilby remarks, are 
still wanting to fill up the chasms which evident- 
ly exist among the character of that group. | 
“ Two,” continues Mr. Ogilby, “are more espe-_ 
cially indicated, and our knowledge of the laws 
of organic combination, and of the constituent 
parts of other groups, gives us every reason to 
believe in their actual existence, and to antici- 
pate their discovery.” He then proceeds to 
characterise the genera Hinnulus and Capreolus, 
observing that they will probably be found, one | 
in the tropical forests of the Indian Archipelago, 
and the other on the elevated table-lands of 
Mexico or South America. “It may appear a 
bold, perhaps a presumptuons undertaking,” says 
Mr. Ogilby, “thus to predict the discovery of spe- 
cies and define the characters of genera, of whose 
actual existence we have no positive knowledge ; 
but, as already remarked, all the analogies of na- 
ture, whether derived from organic combination,or 
from the constituent meibers of similar groups, 
are in favour of the supposition ; and I may 
observe further, that the recent discovery of the 
genus Ivalus, if indeed it eventually prove to be 
a genus, of which I had long previously defined 
the characters, as I have here done for the pre- 
sumed genera Hinnulus and Capreolus, strength- 
ens my belief in the actual existence of these 





forins, and increases the probability of their fu- | 


‘ture discovery.” The family is placed by Mr. 


Ogilby between the Cervide and Caprida. The 
same-author makes Tragulus (type Antilope pyg- 
mea) the first genus of his family Bode. The 


Moschide do not differ much from the other Ru- 
minantéig, the leading differences are given above, 
and thevéneral osseous “structure of the form 
may be collectéd from the following. | 
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MOSCHAD®. 
‘he canine teeth go far back into the upper 
jaw. It is not impossible that the so-called-ca- 
nine teeth of Ursus cutiridens may be the eanine 
teeth of an extinct ruminant. gllied:to this 
family, or that of the Cervide. ee 

Moschius Moschiferus, the Musk, or Tibet Musk. 
It has somewhat of the form ‘ofa Roebuck ;: but 
higher behind than it is at the shoulder, ‘from: the 
upper part of which to the sole of the foot it 
measures about 2 fect 3 inches; whilst from the 
top of the haunches to the soles of the hind feet 
the measurement is about 2 feet 9 inches. [ars 
long and wether narrow, in the inside pale-yellow 
and dark-brown outside. Hair on the body 
snberect, long, each hair marked with short waves 
from top to bottom, ash-coloured near the base, 
black or blackish near the end, and rusty at the 
tips. ‘Chin yellow. ‘Ihe colours vary. Most of 
the adults are plain-coloured. In some, and such 
is the individual figured by Pennant, the fore 
part of the neck is marked on eagh side with long 
white stripes from the head to the chest, the back 
striped transversely with pale-brown reaching to 
the sides, which are also dappled with a 
lighter colour. Hoofs very long and deeply 
divided, spurious hoofs very long. Tail about 
an inch long, concealed in the hair. Scrotum 
rutilum. Penis vix  percipiendus. (Pennant.) 
Female less than the male, and wants the two 
tusks. Younes, spotted. ‘The Musk is a mountain 
animal, timid, and shy, and lover of solitude. 
Precipices covered with pines and almost iac- 
cessible crags are its favourite haunts; and the 
musk-hunter often perils his life in the danger- 
ous chase; for when hotly pursned the animal 
takes refuge frequently in the highest  fast- 
nesses, leaving men and~ dogs with scarcely 
the possibility of access to the precipitous sum- 
mits to which it flies. And yet the slaughter 
made among them imust at one time have been 
great, and the animals abundant ; for ‘Tavernier 
bought in one journey 7673 musk-bags. The 
bag, or tumor, containing this well-known drug 
is peculiar to the male: it is kidney-shaped. 
pendulous, of the size of a henss egg, and situat- 
ed beneath the abdomen. ‘There are said to be 
two apertures, the larger oblong, the smaller 
round, and covered’ with hair: and on the ap- 
plication of pressure the musk may be forced 
through the apertures. It is brown and_ unc- 
tuous. ‘This bag the hunters cut off, and tie it 
up for sale, but, like everything that is cal- 
culated for the use of man and is the ob- 
ject of commerce, it is said to be adulterated : ‘by 
the admixture of:foreign matter, and pieces - of 
lead are stated have been found enveloped in 
it, for the purposes of increasing the weight. 
The musk which comes from Tibet. is considered 
the best, and used to bear the highest price ;.the 
bag is more or less full, and the quality more or 
less good, according to the age an d. health of the 
animal. When dry, muek is dark-brown, inclining 
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to red, or rusty~black; and appears more or less 


MOSCHIDYE. | 
a drawing communicated : by 7 Governor Loten, of 


ovanulated. ‘Lo the ‘taste it'ie-rather bitter and | Ceylon. =” 


somewhat acrid. H.is perhaps the strongest and.| 





moat pungent of perfumes, and go. subtle that 
every thing. Near It becomes infected, and for a 
long: time retains. the odour; vessels of silver 
even, a metal which, as much as, if not more than 
others, readily. becomes purified from odorous 
substances, do not part with the scent of musk, 
which inay have been placed in thei, for a long 
time. When fresh, or exposed in large quan- 
tities, its effects upon the nervous system are 
said to be absolutely violent; and # is  stat- 
ed that blood has been ferced from the nose, 
eyes, and ears, of those who have impru- 
dently inhaled the vapour of a considerable 
quantity. When Chardin made his purchases, he 
secured himself from the sudden effects of the 
smell by covering his faee with a handkerchief 
several times folded. ‘The mere skin of the 
animal fills the place where it is kept with the 
perfuine for a long period. In medicine it is 
used for nervous and convulsive cases in con- 
siderable doses. The flesh of the animals, though 
that of the males is rather highly flavoured) with 
musk, is eaten by the Russiaus and ‘Lartars. In 
rutting-time this flavour is most predominant. 
Itisa native of ‘Tibet ; the province of Mo- 
hang Meng in China ; Tonquin, and Ilootan ; 
about the lake Baikal ; and near the rivers 
Yenesei and Argun. Found from lat. 60° to 
44° or 45° ; but never wanders so far south, 


except when forced’ through hunger, by great |to the muzzle. 


falls of snow, when it migrates to fecd on 
corn and new grown rice. (Pennant.) 
description given by Jiuneus of this species 
is umexample of his great neatness. Ile des- 
cribes the Tibet Musk as Moschus folliculo-umbile- 
calt; and this is the distinction of the species, 
as far as we yet know. It does uot appear to 
have been known to the ancients, but seems to 
have been first nentioned by the Arabians. 5e- 
rapion described it in the 8th ceutury. There 
are three other species of AMoschus— A. Sibiricus, 
the Kubaya, a native of Siberia; AZ. leucogaster, 
the White-Bellied Musk, a native of Nepaul ; 
M. chrysogaster, the Golden-Kyed Musk, also 
from Nepaul. The oschus- aquaticus, Ogilby, 
the Boomorah of West Africa, is the Hyemoschus 
aquaticus of Gray. 

 Meminna Indica (Moschus Meminna, Linn.) 
It is the only species known. Length about 
17 inches. Ashy-olive; throat, breast, and 
belly white, sides and haunc 
barred transversely with ‘#ifte: ears large 
and ‘open oe 


eeight about 54 






at 


, tail very short. “am | 
én and Java. 


(Pennant.) Colonel Sykes informs us thal it is the 
Peesoreh : of the Mahrattas, and that it is found 
in considerable numbers in the dense woods” of 
the Western Ghauts, but never on the plains. 
( ‘Zool. Préc ,’ 1831} Pennant deseribed it from 


~ 


hes spotted and 


ee 


 Trayulus Favanicus,’ Pallas (Moschus Javant- 
cus, Gmelin and Raffles; M. ‘Napu, F. Cuvier), 
is the size of a large hare. Body heavy. Limbs 
very delicate. Head arched and ‘long. -Hyes large 
but not expressive. General colour brown: mix- 
ed with blackish-gray or yellow teflections ; yel- 
low predominating along the back: and tail; on 
the legs, the neck, and head ; the gray and black 
prevail on the lower part of the shoulders, on:the 
sides, and thighs. ‘These different tints are the 
result of the colouring of the hairs, which on those 
parts which are yellow are of that colourefor the 
greatest part of their length and black at the 
point, and where the hairs, lie very thick and 
one on the other, some of the parts appear 
black. Lower jaw white; two white lines 
which spring from it extend thence beyond 
the cheeks; two other white bands spring from 
the same point as the first, and terminate 
at the shoulders; a middle band descends on the 
breast, widening in its descent, and is lost in the 
white of that part. ‘The upper edge of the first 
two white bands is bordered with black, and 
the other bands are all separated from each other 
by hairs of a brownish-black colour. Belly, an- 
terior and upper part of the hind legs, posterior 
aud upper part of the fore legs, and the under 
part of the tail, white. 2nd of the ‘muzzle nak- 
ed. yes surrounded with a naked part, from 
which springs a band without hairs which — goes 
‘These naked parts are black 


with a slight tint inclining to violct. ‘The toes 


The | are united, by a rather loose membrane, nearly 


‘to the origin of the hoofs, which are very long 
and pointed ; the spurious hoofs are also long, 
cylindrical, aad pointed. Length about 24 inches. 
Height to the shoulder rather more than 9 inches, 
to the top of the haunches rather more than a foot. 
Mr. Bennett observes that M. F. Cuvier regards 
five radiating bands as the distinctive character 
of the Napu, and three as that of the Kanchil ; 
whereas, in truth, the number is the same in 
both, and the difference is only in their disposi- 
tion. ‘The Napu comes from Java and Sumatra. 
Sir Stamford Raffles states that this species fre- 
quents thickets near the sea-shore and feeds 
principally upon the berries of a species of 
Ardisia, Fe adds that it can be easily trained, 
when taken young, and will become quite fa- 
miliar. Dr. Gray refers also to this genus Afoe- 
chus Kanchil (Javan Musk of Shaw, Le Chev- 
rotain de Java of Buffon); M. fulviventer (Le 
jeune Chevratain of Buffon); and .M. Stanleyanus, 


of which last, in 1836, there were four living 


specimens in the magnificent collection “of the 
Karl of Derby at Knowsley ; and-two’ others 
consisting of a specimen of each of ‘the varieties, 
in that of the Zoological Society of London, ‘the 
gift of her present Majesty. With the exceptiop 
of the last, whose locality is not ‘known, these 
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‘are Oriental, the Kanchil being an inhabitant of 
Java, and the Tragulus fuloiventer a native of 
the Malacca Islands'and the East Indian Penin- 
sula, but the habitat of 7. falviventer is given by 
Dr. Gray with a query, 


(3453) MOSQUITO, a term applied to cer- 


tain stinging Flics belonging in all probability 
to several distinct genera. ‘The mosquitoes are 
either gnats or gnat-like insects, which are fur- 
nished with a proboscis adapted for piercing the 
flesh, and at the same time forming a kind of 
siphon through which the blood flows; this in- 
strumeyt moreover injects into the wound which 
it makes a poison which causes inflammation. 
Many insects called Mosquitoes probably belong 
to the same tribe as the Common Gnat (Culez, 
Linn.); Humboldt however asserts that the in- 
sects known by that name in America belong to 
the genus Simuliam, aud that the Culices, which 
are equally numerous and annoying, are called 
Zancudoes, which means long legs. ‘The former 
are what the French call Moustiques, and the 
latter Cousins.—~ Ling. Cyc. 


On the Metamorphoses of the Musquito — By 
W. Giicnrist Esq., of the Madras Medical 
Establishment.—The Musquito has three stages 
of existence, in two of which it is a water msect, 
iu the third the well known winged one —6th 
May, 6 a. M. I observed several Musquitos on 
the surface of some stagnant water, each in close 
proximity to a yellowish substance, which, when 
viewed through « microscope, proved to bea 
collection of eggs that the musquitos were de- 

ositing ; each collection, though consisting of 
not fewer than one hundred eggs, did not exceed 
three twentieths of an inch in length, and about 
one twenticth of an inch in breadth. These eggs 
were arranged in lines, standing on end, and 
were each about 1-40th of aninch long; the 
lower end being larger than the upper, so that 
the upper surface of the collection was somewhat 
concave. A few of these collections of ova were 
carefully introduced, with some of the water on 
which they floated, into a tumbler, and placed 
under a glass shade. Excepting a change of 
colour, from a yellow to a dark brownish grey, 
which, occurred within six hours after being put 
into the tumbler, no visible altcration took place, 
till two days and a half, when the water was 
found to swarm with animalcule. The shells of 
the ova were still adherent, as when first observ- 


ed. On examiting one ininutely, the larger, or, 
under, end was found to have opened, like a:fid,” 
to allow the insect to escape into the water.” A 


lady’s thimble, furnished with a lid, would re 
semble exactly the appearance of what is being 
described. The desivit of having the lids placed 
at the bottom, is, evidently, to allow the newly 
‘hatched animalctrles immediate exit from the 
~ ghell into the water; and the concavity of the 
‘whole collection, above alluded to, effectually 





‘amused with-o 
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tends to retain the latyeends undermost. Had 
tlie ova been srrariget promiiscuously, as to’ the 


wards, it is evident that the uewly~‘thatched:-in- 
sect, under the former atrangemént, would have 
some difficulty in reaching the water, a difficulty 
that, most probably, would amonnt- to att im- 
possibility ; one which, at all events, is effectu- 
ally prevented by the concave form of the collec- 
tion. A sketch of the newly hatched ‘insect, 
about 2,500 times the natural size, was given -in 
ficure 1. In the chest, or thorax (a), the heart, 
is seen (obiiicurely however, the body being ‘only 
semi-transparent), furnished with four prpjec- 
tions; from this organ two blood-vessels proceed 
down the centre of the body, to the end of the 
elongation (J), the extreme termination of which 
is to be seen just above the surface of the water, 
where the insect lives, for the most part; the 
body being suspended, as it were, from this, 
head lowermost. Between the heart, in the tho- 
rax, and the extremity of this singular elonga- 
tion, an active sanguiferous circulation is to be 
observed ; in all probability, therefore, it is the 
seat of the lungs or gills, and it would appear, 
that a comparatively large supply of air, 1s essen- 
tial to the existence of the insect, us it lives, as 
much as possible, in this pendulous position at 
the, surface, with the extremity of the elongation 
rising just above. Its motion, which is quick, 
is eflected by a rapid bending of its whole body, 
so that head and tail (the latter represented at 
(c), and consisting of a buridle of delicate fila- 
ments, approximate, alternately, on either side 
of the body; it always goes tail foremost, so 
that the head is dragged along behind. When 
in search of food, it throws out, in advance of 
its mouth, a couple of delicate brushes, the indi- 
vidual filaments of which, though seen magnified 
Lo the extent above statcd, were still of muicros- 
copic size. ‘The oval shaped figures in the head 
(d. fig. 1.) represents these brushes when not in 
use (though obscurely, as the semi transparent 
body intervenes) . Each of these is put in rapid 
circular motion, vg2© &' +» double kind of whirl- 
omen. Tn. comes within 
e larger obleeedily devoured. 
ed with hair : ly, decomposing 
vegetable mattefsUte the musk T put into the 
tumbler, as the’ rtures. It is bye ova yrere dis- 
covered contains the hunters Cllly fed voracious- 


ly. They di@ut, like everyth’ entirely confine 
themselves tO. 









e use of Allie. I] was ‘much 
mus @, It 18 SAG a drop of water under 
the microscope¥eo'these confined limits its ap- 


petite did not Ide: jalse it, and the only article’ of 






fuod it found, ‘was the head of ‘one of its own 


af 


species. So soon as this came within the vortex, 
it was ravertously seized, but, being apparently, 
tod large d morceau, it was let go, ‘after sundry 
futile attempts at swallowing. It frequently 
came within the whirlpool again, and was’ a3 
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often seized, but with no better success. They, 


however, eat: the:shells they had recently quitted. 
Some that: were kept in clean water, without 


food, died on the third day. In this stage of 
their existence, the insects were lively and grew 
apace. At the termination of 21 days, during 
which the water was thrice changed, they had 


attained three or four twentieths of an inch in 


length. On attaining this size, or age, they 
underwent a second metamorphosis. The shape 
they assumed is represented in fignre 2, magni- 
tied, like the former, 2,500 times. Most likely 
they cast their former envelope, for the hairs, so 
congpicuous on the former insect, were not to 
be seen on the present. The shape, it will be 
remarked, has materially altered, but the most 
remarkable change is that which occurs with re- 
spect. to the seat of the lungs, or gills. ‘These 
organs are now situate in the thorax, their former 
seat (the elongation b. fig. 1) has disappeared, 
and the channel of communication, now, between 
thein and the air, are two small tubes (b. fig. 2) 
on the top of the chest. In this stage of their 
existence, the insects are much less active than 
during the former one. A still greater contrast, 
however, is that, now, they do not require food, 
and have no mouth; in this respect resembling 
the charysalis stage of the butterfly tmbe. But 
the demand for air appears increased ; they rarc- 
ly leave the surface of the water, and, when they 
do descend, they take down a supply of air, 
small globules of which are distinctly to be ob- 
served, at the end of the tube (b. fig. 2). ‘Their 
descent is accomplished by stnking the water 
with their body, but, being specifically lighter 
than that fluid, they rise without any effort to 
the surface, though, in case of despatch, can 
impel themselves upwards by the same means as 
they descended. However, as has been remark- 
ed, they seldom leave the surface, and, having 
done so, speedily return to it. ‘The insects re- 
main about 48 hours in this stage; towards the 


termination of which the legs and proboscis of 
the winged musquito can be distinctly seen 


through the thin membrane that surrounds it. 
This, in due course, bursts, when the winged 
musquito draws itselt out, stands on the surface 
of the water a few minutes, to dry and expand 
its wings, on which it presently proceeds toa 
dry situation. I observed several undergoing 
this change. If the mpsquito, when in cither of 
the first two stages, be'taken outf of the water, it 


speedily dies, and it is as spegdilipedeprivedot 


life, if immersed in that fluid inypasd? ae) 
becoming the winged ins¢ct.* We leaxfiy: | 

the above, that the musquito,i8 a most ,prolie 
inseet and that, as stagnant Water auch cas tha 
of tanks, &¢c. is necessary to ite propagatiqn, a 
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tuch ought to ‘be Kept assigns as possible | 


from our dwellings ; thereby we ate mbr 


. mord“likely 
to enjoy an immunity: from their anfoyance, tharf 


by practising the mode sb facetiougly described, | Great Exhibition, 
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| ea7s are more concave he othey 
| have small holes round the margin; they are 
the coverings of the 






. MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 
or rather suggested, by Captain Basil Hall in his 
voyages. —Gilchriet M. L. §. J. July 1836. 
(5454) MOTACILLINE, orn MOTACIL- 
LIDAS, a sub-family of Birds belonging te the 
family Sylviade. ([Sytvrapm.] They are an 
active graceful race, tripping it along the smoath 
shaven grassplots, edges of ponds, and sandy 
river-shores in unwearied search for their insect- 
food, and with tails which never cease to vibrate 
as long as their restless bodies are in action. 
‘The species are natives of the old World only— 
Europes Asia, and Africa. At least the form 
does not appear to have been hitherto detected 
in America, and that continent has now been 
much searched by zoologists.— Eng. Cyc. 


(5455), MOTHER OF PEARL SHELL, 
OYSTER SHELL. 
Cheep, Guz. Hixn. & Pens. 


Ts extensively used for inlaid work, toys, snuff- 
boxes, buttons, &c. Mother of pearl Shells are 
imported in Bombay from the Persain Gulf, and 
are re-exported to Mngland and France. -—Faulk- 
ner. Mother-o-pearl shells are brought to the 
Chinese market from the islands of the Pacific 
and Sulu sea, in the same vessels which bring 
bicho-de-mar; it also comes from California. 
It is a small trade, and not likely to increase 
inuch. A large proportion of that which is 
brought to China is re-exported in the shape of 
fans, paper-knives, card-cases, fish counter, and 
a great variety of fancy articles, the structure of 
the nacre of the shell rendering it easy to carve 
and emboss. Large shells are the best, and these 
should be chosen of whieh the nacre or inner 
surface is not decayed or fractured.— Morrison. 


(5456) MOTHER-OF-PEARL, or Nacrg, is 
the hard, silvery, internal layer of several kinds 
of shells, especially oysters, the large varieties of 
which in the Indian seas secrete this coat of 
sufficient thickmess to render the shell an object 
of manufacture. The genus of shell-fish, Pen- 
tadin@, furnishes the finest pearls as well as 
mother-of-pearl: it is found round the coasts of 
Ceylon, near Ormus in the Persian Gulf, at Cape 
Coworin, and in some of the Australian seas. 
The dealers in pearl-shells consider the Chinese 
fyom Manilla to be the best: they are fine, 
large, and very brilliant, with yellow a 
Fine large shells of a dead white are sapplied by 
Singapore. Common varieties come from Bom- 


ed.of| bay. and Valparaiso, from the latter place with 
>) eh rigt Diack edges. South Sea peatl-shells are 
Homv@emmon, ‘with white edges. 
nat daxk green pearl-shells called ear-sheHs or sea- 







The beautiful 
than the others, and 


Haltotie, which occurs 
South Afriean, and East 


in the Californian, 


# Indian Seas. In the Indian cdllection of the 


specimens of: the finest pear!- 


MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 
shells were shown, such as the-~ eleagriaa mar- 
garitifera, Huliotis gigas, Haliotis sris, anda 
large species. of Zuréo, which shells are known in 
commerce as jlat-shells, ear shells, green gnasl- 
shelle, buffalo-shells, Bombay skells. Messrs. Faun- 
tleroy and Mr. Banks had also some. fine collec- 
tions. The latter gentleinan. states that the 
shores of the Sooloo Islands afford the finest 
shells. The beautiful tints of mother-of-pearl 
depend upon its structure; the surface being 
covered with a multitude of minute grooves, 
which decompose .the reflected light. Sir David 
Brewster, who was the first to explain these 
chromatic effects, discovered, on exainining the 
surface of mother-of-pearl with a microscope, 
‘a grooved structure, like the delicate texture of 
the skin at the top of an infant’s finger, or like 
the section of the annual growths of wood as 
seen upon a dressed plank of fir. These may 
sometimes be seen by the naked eye; but they 
are often so minute that 3,000 of them sare con- 
tained in an inch.” It is remarkable that these 
iridescent hues can be communicated to other 
surface as a seal imparts ils impress to wax. 
The colours may be best scen by taking an im- 
pression of the mother-of-pearl in black wax ; 
but “a solution of gum arabic or of isinglass, 
when allowed to indurate upon a surface of 
mother-of pearl, takes a most perfect impression 
from it, and exhibits all the communicable colours 
in the finest manner, when seen either by reflee- 
tion or transmission. By placing the isinglass 
between two fiucly-polished surfaces of good 
specimeus of mother of-pearl, we obtain a film 
of artificial mother-of-pearl, which, when scen 
hy single lights, such as that of a candle, or by an 
aperture in the window, will shine with the 
brightest hues.” (Brewster’s Optics, Chapter 
XIV., one of the volumes of the Cabinet Cyelo- 
peedia,] It is in’ consequence of this lam- 
mellar structure that pearl-shells admit of 
being spht into lamin for tke handles of 
knives, for counters, and for inlaying. Splitting, 
however, is liable to spoil the shell, and is 
therefore avoided as much as possible: ‘he dif- 
ferent parts of the shell are selected as nearly as 
possible to suit the required purposes, and the 
excess of thickness is got rid of at the grind- 
stone. In preparing the rough pearl-shell, the 
square and angular pieces are cut out with the 
ordinary brass-back saw, ani the circular pieces, 
such as those for buttons, with the annalar or 
crown-saw, fixed upon a lathe-mandrel. 


clogged than the entire surface, aud hence gr4 
more quickly. Ifthe stone be wetted with soat 


and water it is less. liable to be clogged 


The pieces are finished on the flat. side of 
the stone, and are then ready for inlaying, 
engraving, polishing, &. Cylindrical pieces are 
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the, 
pieces are next ground flat upon a wet efindstonga 


the edge of which is turned with a -number4 3 
grooves, the ridges of which are less liable tadpyelind 
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cut out of the thick part of the shell, near the 
hinge, and are rounded on the grindstone prepar. 
ratory to being turned in the, lathe. Che finigh- 
ing and polishing are described, ia the third vo- 
lume of Mr. Holtzapffel’s excellent work on Me- 
chanical Manipulation.” . .Counters,. silk-winders 
&c.,. are smoothed with Treut..eaud or. pumice- 
stone and water on a buff-wheel or hand-polisher, 
and are finished with rotten stone. moistened 
with sulphuric acid, which develops finely the 
striated structure of the shell. For inlaid works 
the surface is made flat by filing and scraping ; then 
puinice-stone is used, and after this putty-powder, 
both on  bufl-sticks with water ; and, the fine 
polish is given with rotten stone and sulphtric 
acid, unless tortoise-shell or some other substance 
liable to be injuriously affected by the acid. be 
present in the slay. In turned works fine emery- 
paper, rotten-stone and acid or oil are used. 
The pearl handles for razors are slightly r'veted 
together in pairs, then scraped, sand buffed on 
the wheel with ‘Trent sand and water: thirdly, 
gloss-buffed on the wheel with rotten stone and 
oll, or sometines with dry chalk rubbed on the 
saine wheel ; and fourthly, they are handed up, 
or polished with dry rotten-stone and the 
naked hand.—Zonelinson. | | 

(5457) MOTIER-WATER, the liquor left 
after a saline solution has been evaporated so as 
to deposit crystals on cooling.~ Faulkner. 

(5458) MOTHRUS. Gums ayp Gum Resins. 

Let-pau, Bur. 

Bombar pentandra, and Bombax heterophylla, 
are two common trees found in every part of the 
Pegu lorests which yield an astringent gum resin, 
called in the bazars of Bengal Mothrus. I have 
not been able to learn whether the Burmese éx- 
tract this gum, but from the abundance of trees 
affording it, it might become an article of some 
importance.—Afe Clelland. — 

(5459) MOTIIS. At Lemu Samdong in the 
Lachen valley Noctuee and Geometre abounded, | 
with many flies and Tipulee. Hyneenopteru were 
scarce, except a ycllow Ophion, which lays its 
egys in the caterpillars above-mentioned. —Hook- 
er, Vol. Il. n,. 65. | se Be 

(5460) MOW CHOK. Bamsusa, species. 
The most beautiful bamboo in the world— 
was growing about in wild profusion., This 
bamboo I have never met in any other part 
of the. wertd,® In the’ central and eastern 
Brovin of alll hina it is largely cultivated, 
eee: sides of mountains where 
er in the vicinity: of 


. 


.. fomrstic buildings. Its stems 
is fh, and clean,: the joints are 
ginal Ff the height: of from sixty to. 
Cighty i weiGky or thirty. feet of the lower: 
{part efits qpentare. generally free from: branches. 
“These are produced on the upper. portion ofthe | 


tree, and then they are’ so light and feathery 
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that they do not affect the cleanness of the main 
stem. In addition, therefore,to the highly pic- 
turesque effect it produces upon the landscape, 
itis of great Value in the arts, owingto the 
smoothness and fineness of its structure. It is 
used in the making of sieves for the manipulation 
of tea, rolling tables for the same purpose, baskets 
of all kinds, ornamental inland works, and for 
hundreds of other purposes, for which the bam- 
boo found in India is wholly unsuitable. Like 
all other species of the same tribe, it grows with 
great rapidity and perfects its growthin a few 
months. ‘lo use 2 common expression,: ‘one 
could almost see it growing.” | was in the habit 
of iheasuring the daily growth in the Chinese 
woods, and found that a healthy plant generally 
grows about two fect or two feetand a halfin the 
twenty-four hours, and the greatest rate of 
growth was during the neht. The young shoots 
just as they peep out of the ground are highly 
esteemed as food, and are taken to the markets 
in large quantities. J was in the habit of using 
them as a vevetable every day during the season, 
and latterly was as fond of them as the Chinese 
are themselves. Sometimes [ had them split up, 
boiled, and dished by themselves, at other times 
they were used in soup, like cabbage; and in 
one occasion Mr. Forbes the American Consul in 
China, to whom I recommended them, taught 
ine to make an excellent omelette, in which they 
form one of the ingredients. 
China, that is about Hong-Kong and Canton, 
several kinds of the bamboo are very common. 
There is a yellow variety with beautiful green 
stripes, painted on its stems as ifdone by the 
hand of a most delicate artist. But all these 
kinds resemble the Indian varicties,—that is, 
they grow in dense bushes, their stems are not 
remarkable for their straizhiness, and the large 
joints and branches which arc produced en all 
parts of the stem, give it a rough surfce, and 
consequently render it unsuitable for fine work. 
fhese tropical, jungly-looking bamboos disappear 
as we go to the more northern latitudes and in their 
places we have the mow-chok, already mentioned, 
the long-sin-chok, the hoo-chok and one or two 
others, all with clean stems and feather- 
branches, suited for the most delicate kinds of 
work, and all ‘* good for food.” ‘These trees are 
well wi rth the attention of people who inhabit 
temperafe climates, such as the south of France 
italy, and other parts of the sowth*of Europe. 
No doubt they would he ee 
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fuller accounts of the climate of this part of the 
China. With regard to’ ‘soil. aud situation, it 
should be remarked ‘that thesetrees invariably 
grow in a rich: yellow joam ‘on the.slopes of the 
hills. I have succgded in introducing the mow- 
chok to India, and at ne very distant. day it may 
be seen flourishing on the slopes of the Himalaya 
in the north-western provinces; « where ‘the bam- 
boos are very inferior. Several plants were'also 
sent to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India, and reached Calcutta in good condi- 

tion— Fortunes’ Residence in China, paye 189. 
(5461) MOWTAN or TREE PQIONY, 
is abundant in China, fruits large and varie- 
gated flowers, it bears the name of hwa- 
wang, or king of flowers to indicate the estima- 
tion in which it is held. ‘Che skill of the 
native gardeners has made many varieties, 
but the difficulty of perpetuating them may be 
one reason for their high price.— Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom, p. 285. ‘Tree poonies are not 
natives of the South of China, but are brought 
down in large quantities every year, about the 
month of January, from the northern provinces. 
They flower soon after they arrive, and are ra- 
pidly bought up by the Chinese to ornament 
their houses, after which they are thrown away, 
as they do not thrive well so far south as Canton 
or Macao; and will not flower a second season. 
They are sold according to the number of flower- 
buds they may have upon them and many of them 
| fetching rather high prices.-- Fortunes’ Wandering, 
p.154. A flower painter inChusan had informed me 
that several very valuable varieties of the Moutan, 
or tree Pwony, were to be found in Gardens 
near Shanghac. Those varieties of this flower, 
which are vearly brought from the northern pro- 
vinces to Canton, and which are now common in 
Eyrope, have blossoms, which are either rose- 
colored or white: but it was always asserted, 
although not believed, that in some part of China 
purple, blue, and yellow varieties were produced, 
although these were never brought to Canton 
for sale. It was for these that I made the most 
particular inquiries, and this painter not only af- 
firmed he had seen them, but also offered, for a 
small sum, to make me drawings from memory 
of all the different kinds. I employed him at 
once, and when he had finished the drawings, I 
took them with me to Shanghae. A nursery-man, 
who had a flower-shop in the town, to whom I 
showed tliese drawings, promised at once to pro- 
plants for me, but said they would 
Fsend to 
Mepo-chew, a distance of nearly one hundred 
Wiles, for they were not to be procured in the 
ict lity of Shanghae and a man would be ab- 





Maptiat,least eight days. I was, of course, glad 
O get them upon any terms, and. gave the man 
he price he asked which, after all, was not much 
rout of the way, if they were’ to be brought a 


hundred miles. At the specified time the Mou- 
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tans arrived and proved most waluable kinds, 
which, in England would have brought a very 
high sum. Amongst them there were lilacs and. 
purples ; some nearly black ; and one which the 
Chinese called, ‘the yellow” -which, however, 
was only white with a slfht tinge of yellow 
near the centre of the petals. — For suites’ Wan- 
derings, page 135. 

(5462) MOWA OIL.—Basst£& OLEuM.— 
Oil of Bassia latifolia. 

(5463) MOZAIC GOLD. Bronze PowpeEr. 

A bisulpharet of tin, formed by heating the 
peroxide with its weight in sulphur. It is pro- 
duced in small, soft, shining flakes, of a golden 
yellow colour. It is chiefly imported into Hng- 
land from Germany, and is much used for orna- 
mental work, particularly paper hangings.— 
Waterston. Faulkner. 

(5464) MUCIC ACID, Sce Gum. 

(5465) MUCILAGINOUS SEEDS &e. OF 
INDIA. | 

Linseed, (Ulsee,) Linum Usitatissinum, 
uince, (Beh Dana,) Cydonia vulgaris, 
Tookhin ,(Bulungo,) D. racocephalum Royle- 
anum. 


Tsufghol, Isufghola, Plantago, Dr. ‘Taylor. 

— (5466) MUCUNA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Leguminosa. The 
calyx i is campanulate bilabiate with two very ca- 
ducous bracteoles as long as the tube ; the upper 
lip broad, entire, and obtuse ; the lower lip trifid, 
with acute segments. The corolla is papiliona- 
ceous, with a cordate vexillum incumbent on the 
wings, much shorter than the wings and the keel, 
and without callosites. ‘The stamens are diadel- 
phous, with five of the anthers oblong, linear, 
and the other five ovate and hairy. The seeds 
oval, roundish, or reniform, with a narrow, ob- 
long, or linear hilum. The species are climbing 
herbs or shrubs, with pinnately-trifoliate leaves 
and axillary racemes, which hang down when 
bearing fruit.—Eng. Cyc. 

(5467) MUCUNA PRURIENS. Syn. Dott- 


CHOS PRURIENS. Lin. 
Nai Carana, (Hort Mal), 


Poonaykali, Tam. 
Kanehkoor ke beenge,| Cowitch. 

Copikachu, Atmaguota 
Peelin do hookaia Tex. | Sans. 


Kiwach, Hinp, 

This'when cleayed of the small hairs which 
cover it is eaten by the Natives like other beans. 
Rheede says that on the Malabar coast it is sup- 
posed to have the effect of exciting venery.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, \ dinalie, p. 244. M. pruri:| 
ens, © 
ovate-acute leaflets, smooth 





the middle one slightly rhomboidal. 
racemes are from 12\to 18 inches long, lax, auid dq 
many-flowered. The calyx is hairy, pink, with 


q nance appl 
narrow lanceolate segments. The flowers have a | pis vit puntge, . the giganti 
the vexillum® the C. Hapalttonil a plant whioh is widely diffused 


disagreeable alliaceous smell ; 
is flesh-coloured, the wings purple -of ‘violet, 


nmon or, Stinging Cowitch, ‘has en iz = al and 
above, . “hall we i 
beneath, the Jatéral ones oblique at the wae rp : 






MUDAR. 

and the keel jgrectielvsn hike: The legumes 
about 3 inches long, the thickness. of. the 
finger, closely covered with. strong brown 
stinging hairs. The seeds oblong, yariegated 
with a white hilum. A mixture. of the bairs 
of this and the next species. form the Cow- 
itch of commerce. The ripe pods are. dipped 
in syrup, which is scraped off with a knife, and 
when the syrup has attained the thickness of 
honey, by means of the hairs becoming aixed 
with it, it is used as a medicine, and is consi- 
dered a good anthelmintic, a8 if occasions no 
uneasiness. It is given from a tea- -spoonful toa 
table-spoonful in the morning, fasting. The 
hairs, when applied tothe skin, produce att in- 
tolerable and painful itching. A vinous infusion 
of the pods, 12 to a quart, “isisnid 6" ben certaill 
reinedy for cdropsy. A strong infusion of the 
roots, swectencd with honey, is used by the na- 
tive practitioners in India in cases of cholera. It 
is likewise considered a powerful diurctic.—Exg. 
Cyc. The strigose hairs of the plant called kiwach 
in India, as well as those of Rottlera tincloria, are 
used in India as an Anthelmintic, whence the 
practice was probably introduced as well as its 
corrupted name. Sir. W. Hooker has distinguish- 
ed the East India plant, MW. prurita from M. 
pruriens, which is indigenous in the West Indies. 
The pods of the Kiwach, when young and tender, 
form articles of diet in India. When ripe, they 
are of a brownish colour, and covered with 
innumerable sharp prickle-like hairs, which pe- 
netrate into and irritate the skin.  detiow. 
Uses. Mechanical, Anthelmintic. Useful in 
expelling Jumbrici and ascarides, by sticking into 
their bodies, when pressed against the ‘intes- 
tinal, and thus irritating and ” dislodging them. 
D. ‘The pod being dipped into treacle or honey, 
have the hairs scraped off until they have the 
consistency of anelectuary when a table-spoonful 
may beg given to adults, and a tea-spoonful to 
children, followed by a purgative of Castor Ou, 
&ec.—Royle. The cowhage, or cow-itch, with its 
stinging pods is very common in the Karen 
jungles. Mr. Mason thinks it is the common 
species, but he never met with the plant in flower. 

—Mason. | —— 
(5468) MUCUNA PRURITA, Cowitch, has 
purple flowers in compact ovate racemes ; leaflets 
hairy beneath, the middle one rhomboidul and 
obtuse, the lateral ones dilated on the outér edge ; 
the legumes ate oblong, curved, compressed, not 
keeled, “ad pvered, allover with a thick coating 
eesfinging hairs, which turn black in 
wa .when ri It is a native 
; id ‘banks oi the East Indies, — 










“OD, ) ' pa. Yereum nar, or ‘Madar or 
da -a@felied to the fibres of the Calvtro- 
ic swallow, wort, also to 


throughout the southern provinces of the penin~ 
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MUKHUM ‘SEEM.  . MUNIUERT.. 
sula of India where-it. grows: wid, preferring poor | are.dressed as French Deana but are not, so ten- 
soul néar: the gage: ti ‘. replaced i an the. Bellary der idsel, taal: ae ee 
distriet,.0..by provera, which is equally common |. (5478) MULBERRY. Monvs: Tuproa: 
and in, Northern {adia, = v. +. Hamitionti. eae ~¢sarty MULLET PSH: ‘Moen: ceenaLus. 


ate) MUDAR: se ie | Bark’ “of | es =“ oe fs ot ath Ta ¥ Le ae, 
ee ee pe: tante mutchie, Du Purbid, OY : 
Gall) “MU: UD, | vill of ‘the size of a, ‘pep: Ail Mt: Med re 156." 
per corn,. made of choppéd betel leaf and opium : (8478) MULLET, Mueau hi odeg, 7 Val. 
and ‘smoked i in, a ‘small chillum. — Herklots. | lenciennes, large eyed. The Tenasserim 3 seas, haye 
(3472) “MUEDA: LUKRBEE, Wood of Tete: another mullet, equally valuable. for: the. table 
ranthera Roxbur ghii.—Beag. Phar. _ | with the last, and equally common in: Calcutta, 
(5478) MUG ILIDA, | the Mallet Tribe; a but distinguished - ainong other things. by. its 
family of Fishes of the order Acanthopterygit. small head, smaller scales, and Bes gle, eyes 
This family may'be distinguished by the follow-. which appear to be starting out of its head — 
ing characters : :—Body nearly eylindr ical, cover- Mason. : 
ed with large scales: dorsal finstwo in num-| (5479) MULLET. Muon SUBVIBIDIS, Val- 
ber separated, the first with only four spmious | exciennes, small, A small mullet is often found 
rays ; the ventral fing haye their origin a little jin great numbers in the river near Maulmain, 
behind the line of the pectorals ; branchiosteg- which many of the Burmese regard as the young 
ous rays, six. The head is somewhat depress- of the pr eceding, but it is a distinct species, of 
ed, and, — the bac A 1S. a ith large —— pao Ee: made _ toh never toe.” it 
scales-or polygonal plates ; the muzzle is very | before, but had “ made it out to be as above. 
short; the mouth is transverse, and when closed | Mason. 
forms an angle, the lower jaw having an emi- (5480) , MULLET. [Mvainip”; ; Muurvs.} 
nence in the middle, which _ fits into a corres- (5481) MULLUS, a genus of Fishes. belonging 
ponding hollow in the upper; teeth very mi-|to the group Acanthopterygii and the fainily Per- 
nute ; pharyngeal bones much developed. ‘There | cide, ‘The species have the body thick oblong ; 
are three genera belonging to this family—A¢he- | profile of the head approaching to a vertical line ; 
EE AAG Hg ANS dk CUP OEE US: scales large, deciduous ; two dorsal fins widel 
_ Atherina has the body rather clongated ; two acta ta rays of the first spinous, those Ke 
dorsal fins widely separated ; ventral fins placed | the second flexible; teeth on the lower jaw and 
far behind the pectorals; sides with a broad | palate only; two cirri at the symphysis of the 
longitudinal silver band ; teeth minute ; branchi- lower jaw; branchiostegous rays 4, There.are 
ostezous rays 6. two species of this genus found in Europe, and 
Mugil has the body nearly cylindrical, | both are inhabitants of the seas of Great Britain. 


covered with large scales ; two dorsal fins 
widely: separated, the rays of the first fin spin- t ides: once he veg weit = ae a 
ous, thdse of the second flexible ; ventral fins be- en Feige SC Mla ant a aS A 
diameter, and twenty feet in height. Tt is used by 
hind the pectorals; middle of the under jaw 
with an elevated angular point, seal lan eoeeae the natives for canoes, ‘catamarans, and many other 
purposes. It produces a fruit which, with the 


Patterns 7 - fuppetis: beet “Sinai leaves of the tree, is used medicinally. Bye. 
6 y Ceylon. 


| Tetragonur us, so named’ from the project- 
"ee (5483) MUM. A fermented liquor, brewed 
ng keels OF mses: On Cae sie. mean Une principally from the malt of wheat.— Faulkner. 


base. of the: caudal. There is only one spe- . 
cles, an inhabitant of thé Mediterranean, about | (5484) MUNDAREKAI, Tam. This article 
Ainslie had never seen. It grows in the ex- 


1 foot. long, and black, “1 —— to be poison- 
{treme Southern parts of the Peninsula, sand. is 


us. —Eig. ye. 
(3474), MUG LL, Mu pLer L ARGE. A species eaten by the common people.— Ainslie, p. 241. , 
(5485) MUNGEVENAH, the Tamil name’ of 


of mullet.is. very common in Tenasserim and is: 


often. seen on the tables of Kuropeans, by, whom {a Ceylon tree which grows to thir rty inehes ‘i m 


t, ts, highly ,esteemed. Mr. Bly they. ‘te swhompt diameter, and eight: feet long. It is close in its 
i i . in and light. It is used for gun-stecks, pokes 


sent a specimen for: the deter minatiin. of the spe-. ‘gral kes. 
les, rae hat it was abundant ia Calcutta, jut: of” palanquins, sandals, &¢. It produces a frait 
‘Is 0 Lae I could never, Spernie fy om "which is of little use. It is on the: ran of this 
. . hg ston. ; j tree ws joa ‘ionkeys, peafowl, hac 6 - . 
MUS BUM SIE Dowrenos iss utye., Ceylon REE 
efiakeo Ban. 0 his is a large kihd of |. - (G4RG). MUNJEET, Ivptin, Miibie. 
vi ~~ on Yat, ans ame time as others jit re-|«. ‘Munject, Gua. & fiw 
Hetiony. support to run: FE. The: beans ‘Rubia Munjistha, or Indian, “maider 3 root, 
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MURENIDA. 


prowiog in various parts’ of India, Persia, 


&ce. It-is used in dyeing, and ‘is’ applied 
to the same purposes as Europe madderi : ‘The 
roots are Jong, :about the thickness of a; quill, 
with a smell somewhat resembling liquorice-root. 


Munject ‘is. Jaygely.imyjorted into Bombay from. 
the Persian Gulf and ‘Kutrachec, and is chiefly re- ; 
exported to England —Zgulkner. See MavpDER, | 
(8487) MUNJUN, ‘A:tooth powder, made. 
of burnt almond ‘shells ; or common charcoal :: 
or charcoal. made from myrobalans or betel 


nuts.-—Herklots. 


t ' : 


(5488) MUNSOOR ALI KITAN. An almost. 
direct road from Hoomayoon’s tomb near Delhi, 
leads to a mausdléum of ‘some’ celebrity, viz. that. 
Allee Khan,) Sufdur. 
Jung, one of the Omrahs of Delhi. . Before the 
ateession ‘of the ‘British dominion, he and: his: 
ancestors, it is said; held the Soobahdaree of. 
Qude. This native noblenan’s: remains were: 
either interred here or the building answeis the. 
r , ‘It isa substantial work. 
of red stone $o common in many. of the edifices: 
of Delhi. It is in many parts relieved with mar. 
Dle, is surmounted by a large white marble clome. | 


of (Nawab Munsoor 


purpose of'a cenotaph. 


forms a-structure of sone magnitude and is saicl 
to be about ‘150 years old. The tomb = stone 
onthe upper floor and on a line with the sarco 
plingus is a chaste piece of sculpture of white 
iarble, and the leaves which surround its base 
form an excellent and neat specimen of the power 


ofthe chisel in the hands of art. [he mauso- 
leum is situated in the centre of a large area of 
enclosed ground laid out into a fine garden and. 
occupies: a isolated position on the inain road. 
which connects Delhi with the Kootub.—Zour 


in. India. by French, D. 13. 
° (§439) MURANID A, 


deeply imbedded and scarcely apparent. 
have no ceca, 
a natatory bladder. 
constitutes the great 


skin; the gill-opening is small, 


pletely “pr 


fishes to live A \long. time out of water. ‘They. 
, ) The specics of the genus 
Anguilla are dis inguished by the possession of 

fins; the\dorsal, anal, and caudal fins 


have no ventralyfins. - 


- pectoral o\ 


are united, the dorsal cain mmences at a considera-' 


shorter than the lower; the & 


ble distance behind the pectorals ; the upper jaw is 

2 lowe: ills opening by a 
situated beneath the 
Thyee if not.four , species of An- 


small aperture on each side, 
pectoral fin. 
gwilla, or 


Kiel, are 


Sharp-Nosed Hel, the Broad-Nosed Hcl, and the} the first :di ie pa arta lass 
eee ae «tee een land. Mydpotomug, and: au, observationin.a, note 


4R 


Snig.— Eng. Cyc. ° 


on ANGUILULID.T, 
a family of Fishes belonging to the Apodal sec- 
tion of the Malucopterygii. ‘These fishes have 
‘an elongated aud often cylindrical badly, covered 
bya thick; and soft skin in which the scales are 
oly imb They 
but nearly all are furnished with 
| In the first group, which 
genus Murena of Linneus, 
the’ opetoula are: small, and enveloped in the 
. ; and.is situated 
far batk;" ‘an arrangement which, by more com- 
tely “protecting the branchie, permits these 


° found ‘in ‘Britain—the' 


’ .MURIDA.. - 

(6490) MURIATIC: (ACID; Martine :Acry, 
ROHYDRIO' ACID: 4h ats Bh UA be Meg he pied Ade 
Acide ':H ydrochlorique,{|/ Avidtim ‘Mautiati¢am, Spi- 
BR. en) ets the Salis, Lata ges 
Salzsaure, Chlorwasser- | Ooppoo trayagum, ‘Tam. 
stoffsaure, Ger. -. { Lawana travagum, Ten. 
ae ae a ee Eee re he ee 
This acid is a solution’of ‘the gas ii water: 
Geber and the Arabs were probably acquainted 
with it, and the Hindoos’ knew it by -@' tame 
equivalent to Spirit or sharp water of Balt. Vhis 
is thé Commeréial acid, and is-alivays of ia: yellow 
colour. _{t commonly contains as impurities -a 
little Sulphuric Acid; Nitrous: Aeid, Perchloricte 
of Iron, Chlorine, and Bromine. . It is. prepared 
by pourine..the Oil of Vitriol of cominerce on 
Counnon Salt in earthen orion. vessels, especial- 
ly since the extensive manufacture of Carbonate 
of Soda from Sulphate of Soda... lis. Density;== 
L180.—Loyle,p.46. 0 0 | =.) 


Sprert or Sat; H¥yproontoxic Acrb, Onio- 







(5491) MURICIA COCHINCITIINENSIS. 
A native of China, Cochin China, a large shrub, 
berry large, reddish purple, scentless, insipid : 
seeds and leaves aperient, and used by the Chi- 
nese in obstructions of the liver, “ tumors, malig- 
nant ulcerations, &c.”’ externally employed ‘in 
fractures, and in dislocations. (Lindley).— OSA. 
p. 351. OS | ee 
(5492) MURIDAS, the name of an extensive 
family of Rodents, comprising, when taken in its 
largest sense, a great numberof genera and spe- 
cles, Which, though none of them attain to any 
considcrable size, become worthy of serious, notice 
from their.prodigious multiplication and the des- 
tructive influence which they exert oyer vegeta- 
tion and the fruits of the labour of the agrieultu- 
rist. ‘Lhe type of this family is found in the ge- 
nus Mus, to which our,Common Rats aud Mice 
belong. The Linnean genus Mus is thus charac- 
terised in the last edition of the. (Systema Na- 
ture :’—*‘ Dentes primores yaiferiores. subulati ;’ 
and, as might be expected from such a definition, 
it is made the receptacle not only for such Rod- 
ents as are vernacularly known as Rats and Mice 
but for the Guinea Pig, the Agoutis, the Paca; 
in short, for all the @lzres then known, not’ ar- 
ranged under the genera Hystriz, Ligus, Castor, 
and Seiurus. The remaining genus (Noctilio), plac- 
ed by Linnagus among his Glires, belongs to .the 
Bats. ' [Cuxrroprera.| Pallas coneurred ‘with 
Linneeus in uniting under one great genus (Mus) 


all the Rodents provided with elavicles which: had 


no striking external distinction, such as the tail 
of the Squirrel: or the’ Beaver. Mr. Swainson, 
in his ‘ Classifieation of Quadrupeds’. (1835), 


also separates ‘the Glires into two. divisions : the 
first, or Glires proper, | with ,.clayp 





secofid with rudimeatary,clayities, or none. . Ln 


the first:division after Ahe genera Castor, Huber, 


to the ‘first ssectionethat’ thest. divisions: are. 
purely: ‘ artificial, ped end rnearty, te form ed sito be daci-: 


litate the» search AMONG: 82.) many . AMArKaNg 
wei find.\the: followiig. sectidns, ---. 
Rats. aud-:. Mine; under . whieh are... ais. 


ed ; (groups, 
ne BGS: Bh ' Be, a 
pudeus,: Ill.};-- Example, Mus. .amphibius, Linn., 
Water-Rat, Penn. ; Geovychus, Ill. (Lemmings). 
Example, Mus Norvegicus, Linn., the Lemming. 
Echimys, Geoft. (Spined Rats). Ex. Hchimys 
cristatus, Desm., -Gilt ‘Tailed: Dormouse, Penn. 
Myowxes, am. (Dormouse). Ex. Mus avellanarius, 
Linn, the Common Dormouse. fydromys 


Geoff. (Water-Rat),. Ux. H. leucogastor, Austra- 


lia. Mas, Auet.. Ex. M. Radius, Linn., Com- 
mon. Rat. Gapromys,,Desm. lx. @. prehenstlis 
South America. Cricedus, (Hamster). Lx. C. vul- 
garis,, the: Hamster, : . | 

2. Fore legs very short, hind legs long. Jumping 
Mice, under which :come the following venera and 
subgenera: —Dipus (Jerboa), Ux. Mus Jaculus, 
Linn. . (D. Sagitéa, Duin.) Sub-genus Gerbillus, 
Desm. Ex. M. Zamariscinus, ‘Tamarisk Jerboa, 
Sh. Meriones, L. Cuv. Ex. Meriones Labra- 
dorius, Sub-genus Pedetes, lll. Kx. AJ. Caffer, 
Pall., Cape Jerboa, Penn. ‘Then follows Lagosto- 
mus, Brookes, with its sub-genera Chincilia and 
Jogotis, {CHINCHILLID&.] 
8. Tail very short. Mole and Sand-Rats, in- 
cluding Geomys, Schinaltz (Saud-Rat). Ix. 
Geomys Douglasii, America. Diplostoma, 
Schmaltz, America: 4plodontia, Richardson. Ex. 
4 beporina, America. Aspalax, Guid. Ex. 
Mus Typhins, Pall., Asia; Bathyergue, Ul. Ux. 
M, maridimus, (rm., Africa. | | 

4. Tail long, bushy. Squirrels, under which 
are arranged drctomys, Gm. Ex. Mus Marmot- 
ta, Linn.,, the Marmot. Spermophilus, i. Cuv. 
Ix. M. citetlus, Pall, chiefly America. Sciurus 
Auct. Ex. 8. vulgaris, Linn., the Common Squir- 
rel; together with the sub-genus Pleromys,Geoff. 
and the genus Cheriromys. ‘The numerous forms 
which press upon the attention in considering 
this large section of Mummala are enough to 
convince any one who has bestowed any thought 
on the subject that authors have not spoken: of the 
difficulties surrounding it witheut.reason. General 
Hardwicke gives the following interesting account 
of. his Dipus Indicus:—‘ ‘These animals are 
very numerous about cultivated lands and 
particularly destructive to wheat and barley 
crops; of which they lay up considerable hoards 
’ spacious ‘burrows near the scenes of their 


plaonder, They. cut the culms of the ripening:| 


corn just beneath the ears, and convey them thus 


entive fo. one common subterrancous repository, " 


which when filled,they carefully close, andido not 
open: for uee..4ll supplies. abroad become distant 
and scarce, ,Grain.of.all kinds;is their favourite 
food ; but, in defaultiofthis they have recourse 
tothe roots of. grass.aud other vegetables. About: 
‘She close of-day.they issue.from their“: burrows, 





a squirrel, holding the food | 







Rat... Nepaul..., 


iM. rufescens (Gray), 
India. | | 
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\ 
and. traverse the plainsin all directiong,to a con- 
siderable distance ; they run fast, but, oftener 


leap, making hounds-pf four. or five yards af a 
time, carrying the tail extended.in a horizontal di-. 
rection, When eating they sit on their hind legs hke 


‘ 





etweett their fore feet. 
They never appear by day, neither do they éém- 
mit depredations within doors: - I: have observed 


their. manners by night, in moonlight ‘nights, 


taking my station on a plain, and remaining for 
some time with as little motion.as possible. I 
was soon surrounded by hundreds at the distance 
of a few yards; but on rising from my seat the 
Whole disappeared in an instant, nor did they 
venture forth again for ten. minutes after, and 
then with much caution and _circumspettion. 
‘‘ A tribe of low Hindus, called. Kunjers, whose 
occupation is hunting, go in qnest of these- ani- 
mals at proper seasons, to plunder their hoards 
of grains; and often, within the space of twenty 
yards . square, find as-.much corn in the ear as 
could be crammed into a common bushel. They 
inhabit dry situations, and are often found at the 
distance of some miles out of the reach of water 
to drink. In confinement this animal soon’ be- 
comes reconciled to its situation, and docile; 
sleeps much in the day, but when awake feeds as 


| freely as by night. The Hindus above mentioned 


esteem them good and nutritious food.”. (* Linn. 
‘Trans.,’ vol. viij.).. In the collection of the 
British Museum the student will find specimens of 
nearly all the Asiatic Murida at present known. 
The following is a list of the species found in 
that collection, with the Asiatic countries in which 
the specimens were found :— Seen nae 


Family Muride. 
a. Marina, 


A, affinis, the Allied Acanthomys. 
Mus Bandicota (Bechstein), the Bandicoot, or 
Pig-Rat. Nepaul. eA a 
M. nitidus (Wodgson), the Shining Rat. Nepaul. 
M. gigas, the Egyptian Bandicoot. Egypt. 
_M. decumanus (Pallas), the Norway Rat. Grea? 
Britain and India. s. 
| M. Decumanoides (Modgson), the Indian Rat. 
Nepaul. V Pe a a 
MM. Asiaticus (Gray), the Asiatic Rat. Mexioo 
and India. | _. . 38 tS aes 


Acanthomys Cahirinus, the: Cairo Rat. Egypt. 


M. niviventer (Hodgson), the White-Bellied 
M: Kok (Gray), the Kok. India. 30°)», 
° M: Abyssinicus (Ruppell), the Abyssinian Rat. 
Sa it ek Ua eee hak, oe Ve ee ee 
the Red. House-Rat. 
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MUURRAYA EXOTICA. -MUBA. 

M. salbipes (Ruppell), ‘the  WhitesFooted Rat.’ (5495) MURRAY A. BARHCULATA, Cosmt- 
Kbysdinia. : a i ce DO BARKS vob -smngth tree) with, pinnate logives ; 
An flowers whiteaud. fragrant,:-appear im Dee. send 
Jan. ;. fruit reddish,-- Riddell. The fragrant: bark 
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SON leucosterum (Buppell), ‘the White-Crested 
“'M. variegatus (Bronts), the Variegated, Rat, 
Egypt os soe i aa 


\.of this tree which is‘indigenpus in-Barmah:above 
‘Rengoon,.is: more:aniversally ‘weed fora cagme- 
tie than.sandal.wood:.A single specimen has been 
shown.Mr. Mason ia Maulmuain, which is this very 
ornamental fragrant flowering shrub -of the citron 
tribe.—Mason. ee eee a 
(5496) MURTHY WOOD, 2 oe 
(5497) MURVILINGA,. or Marvilingum 
Maram, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree which 
crows to about sixteen inches m diameter, and 
eight feet high. It is prized by the natives for 
sandals and toys, &c. It produces a kind: of 
pod, which, with the bark and leaves,. is used . 
with much success in cases of intermittent 
fevers. —Hdye. Ceylon. oe eee 
(5498) MUSA, a genus of Endogenous Plants, 
the tvpe of the natural order Musacee. ‘The 
species consist of herbaceous plants, having a 
gigantic simple stem, thickly clothed with the 
sheathing petioles of long, broad, horizontal 
Jeaves, which form a tuft, like that of some ‘palm, 
on the apex of the stem. ‘These leaves are of a 
firm but thin texture, and are undivided ; but 
having simple veins running directly from the 
‘inargin towards the midrib, and. presenting a 
broad surface to the wind, they ave always torn 
into broad strap-like divisions, which give them 
a compound appearance. From the midst of these 
leaves proceeds the inflorescence, consisting of a 
compound spike of great size, each of whose di- 
visions is inclosed in a large bract or spathe, 
loaded with male flowers at its base, but bearing 
females or hermaphrodites at the upper end. The 
perianth consists of 6 superior ‘divisions,’ five of 
which are grown together into:a: tube, slit’ at-the 
back, while the sixth is small and concave. There 
are 6 stamens, one or more of ‘which are. 1mper- 
fect. The ovary is inferior, 3-celled, with the 
double row of numerous ovules in each eell ; the 
style is short ; the stigma is funmel-shaped, and 
obscurely 6-lobed. The fruit is an oblong fleshy- 
body, obscurely 3-5-cornered, containing numer- 
ous seeds buried in pulp. ‘The latter ave roun- 
dish, the size of a pea, flattened, with o hard 
brittle shell, which is indented: at the hilum. 
This genus is one of the most important of those 
found in tropical countries, to which the. species 
are confined in a wild state.. ‘The M. Sapien- 
tum, or Plaintain, of which the’ Banana, or 2. 
paradisiaca, is a slight variety, has. frat ueed 
to a. prodigious exteat by’ the inbahitants 
of the torrid sone; }and; from He mutritiers 
qualities and general n8e, : it ‘may,’ whether néed 
ina raw or dreseed form,’ be régarded’ rather 
as a necessary article 2 food thah as: ‘an‘ooca- 
sional luxury. Ekequinoctial Asia and ‘America, 
in tropical. Africa, 'in the islands of the Atlantic 
Pacific ocean, ‘wherever the mean heat of 


MM. Mawci, the Mauei,. Madras. | 

Vundeleuria oleracia (Gray), the Meinalka. 
Madras. rr ad - a : 3 
7, dumeticola, Hodgson’s Free Mouse. Ne- 
aul. ts” | | 
. Netokia. Hardwickii (Gray), the Nesoki. India. 
 @olunda Ellioti (Gray), the Galandi. Madras. 

G. Meltada (Gray), the Meltada. Madras. 
_ Leggada Booduga (Gray), the Buduga. Mad- 
ras. | 

L, platythriz (Gray), the Leggade. Madras. 
 Phlaomys Cumingii (Waterhouse), the Phlwo- 
mys. Manilla. | . 

: b. Arvicolina. 


Arvicola Roylei (Gray), the Indian Vole. In- 
A. (?) bydrophilus (Hodgson), the Nepaul. 
Vole. India.—Hug. Cyc. | 

($493) MURRAYA. Buran Box-Woon. 
The‘ Karens sometimes furnished specimens 
of a wood that can ‘scarcely be distinguished from 
the box-wood of Europe, but he had never seen the 
tree though Mr. Mason has named it a Murraya. 
Wallich found Nauclea cordifolia on the banks 
of the Irrawaddy, which has ‘* wood coloured 
like that of the box tree, but much lighter, and 
at the same time very close grained.” It may 
possibly be the same tree, although the Tenasse- 
rim wood is not light; or it may be a Tavoy 
tree, which he says has * a strong tough wood, 
in grain like box.’ —Mason. 


(5494) MURRAYA EXOTICA. Lin. Auran- 
fiacea: Natt. Bipzar on Koontie. ‘This most 
beautiful shrub is not a native of India so has no 
Tamool or Teloogoo name. The fragrance of its 
“delicate white flowers is delightful and has procur- 
ed for it the name of the Honey bush.-——Ainslie’s 
Mat..Med. p. 162. Dx, Riddell describes it as 
an ornamental shrub, with beautiful dark green 
leaves ; flowers white, and fragrant in the 
evening, ‘and commonly known by the name 
of China-box ; it is to be found in most gard- 
‘ens, and is easily grown by layers or cuttings. 
Riddell, MUBRAYA EXOTICA, and PANICULATA 
and the Aglaia odorata, are cultivated in 
China as very fragrant shrubs.—7iliams. Dr. 
Hooker says that he found the woods of the 
Rajabat in the Soane valley | full of monkeys, 
and amangst other plants, observed Murraya 
‘erotica, "wut it was searce,— Hooker Him. Jour. 
“Pol. I. p. 44. _ | 
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appears a better diet am: warin countries. : Indeed 
the-plantain is often ‘the whole support of an In- 
dian family. ‘The frnitis produced from among 
the immense idaves, in: bunches weighing from 


tions, can produce. 


the year exoceds #4: centigrade | degred ‘(75° 


Bahrenheit), the plantain is‘one of the’ most in- 


 terésting objects of cultivation for the stibsistance 
oa ues doten: fruits: will maintain a 


person, instend of bread, ‘for a: week; ‘and éven 


30 to 80 lbs., of various colours, and of great 
diversity of form. It usually is long and narrow, 


of a pale-yellow or dark-red ‘colour, with a yellow. 
farinaceous flesh. But in form it varies to oblong 


and nearly spherical ; and in colour it offers all 


the shades and variations of tints that the eom-— 
bination of yellow and red, in different propor- 
| Some sorts are said always 


to be of a bright-green colour. In general, the 


character of the fruit to an Kuropean palate is that 


of mild inspidity ; some sorts are even so coarse as 


not to be-edible without preparation. ‘The greater 


number however are eaten in their raw state, 
and some varieties acquire by cultivation a very 
exquisite flavour, even surpassing the finest pear. 
In the better sorts the flesh has a fine butter- 
yellow colour, is of a delicate taste, and melts in 
the mouth like marmalade. ‘Io point out all the 
kinds that are cultivated in the Kast Indies alone 
would be as dithicult as to describe the varicties 
of apples and pears in Europe, for the names 
vary according to the form, size, taste, and colour 
of the fruits. Sixteen principal kinds are de- 
scribed at length by Rumphius, from which all 
the others seem to have diverged. Of these the 
worst are, Pisang Swangi, Pisang Tando, and 
Pisang Gabba-Gabb ; and the best are the round 
soft, yellowish sorts, called Pisang Medji and 
Pisang Radja. Some cultivators at Batavia 
boast of having 80 sorts. Rheede distinguishes 
14 varieties by name, as natives of Malabar. In 
Sumatra alone 20 varieties are cultivated, among 
which the Pisang Amas, or Small Yellow Plan- 
tain, is esteemed the most delicate, and next to 
that the Pisang Raja, Pisang Dingen, and Pi- 
sang Kalleé. In the West Indies, plantains 
appear to be even more exiensively employed 
than in the eastern world. ‘The modes of eating 
them are: various. The best sorts are served 


up raw at table, as in the East Indies, and. have 
‘been compared for flavour to an excellent reinette 
apple after its sweetness has been eondensed by 
keeping’ through the winter. Sometimes they 


‘are baked in their skins, and then they taste 
take the best stewed pears of Hurope. They are 
also the principal ingrediend in 9 variety of dish- 


te, peeticularly invone called mantague, which is 


of sHeea of them fried in butter and pow- 
dered ‘over with.fine. sugar, Of the many culti- 
vated sorts, that: called by the French La Banane 
- Musquee' ‘is considered’ the beat ; it is less than: 
the ‘others, but’ asa: more delicate flavour. 


There are uncoloured figures.of the plantain fruit 

















found in China; M. ornada and 





“Manilla Hemp. 
known by description beth to the 


-MUBA. 
in Bheede’s* Hortus Malabarieus,’ vol. i., plates 
12,-18, and 145 and: coloured ‘ones in Tussac’s 
‘ Flore des’ Antilles,” plates 4, 2. --All hot: cli- 
mates seem equally congenial to thegrowth of 


this plant ; in Cuba it is even: cultivated in situa- 
tions where the thermometer ‘descends: to: 7 .cen- 


tesimal degrees (45° Fahrenheit), and sometimes 
nearly to freezing point. There ts‘a hardy variet y 
called Camburi, which is: grown with suécese. al 
Malaga. The Plantain prefers a rich fat:soik; for 
in sandy places, where it flowers: abundantly, it 
produces no fruit. In the climates that suit 
it, there is vo plant more extensively useful, 
independently of its being an indispensable 
article of food. A tongh fibre, capable of being 
made into thread of great fineness, is obtain. 


(ed from its stem; and the leaves, from their 


breadth and hardness, form an excellent material 
for the thatch of cottages. An intoxicating liquor 
is also made from the fruits when fermented, and 
the young shoots are eaten as a delicate veyeta- 
ble. The Banana of hot countries is a mere 
variety of the Plantain, distinguished by being 
dwarf, with a spotted stem and a more delicate 
fruit. Botanists call it Afusa paradisiaca, » in 
allusion to an old notion that it was the Forbid- 
den Fruit of Scripture ; it has also been suppos- 
ed to be what was intended by the grapes, one 
bunch of which was borne upon a pole be- 
tween two men, that the spies of Moses brought 
out of the Promised Land. The only argument 
of any importance in support of the latter opi- 
nion is, there is no other fruit to whieh the 
weight of the fruit of Scripture will apply. All 
the genus is Asiatic ; the wild plantain is. found 
in the forests of Chittagong. where it blossoms 
during the rains; Jf. coccinea, a dwarf sort, 
with a stem not more than 8 or 4 feet high, is 
M.. superba in- 
habit the forests of Bengal: M. glauca is from 
Pegu; M. tewtilis is from the - Philippines, 
where it furnishes the valuable thread called Ma- 
nilla Hemp. There is also in the gardens of Eng- 
land a plant called M. Cavendishii, not above 3 
feet high, and fruiting abundantly at that size, 
the origin of which is said to be Mauritins.— 
king. Cyc. The name of‘ this family ‘of 
plants, derived from Musa, is, so classically 
sounding, that we are apt to forget its pro- 
bably oriental origin. For being natives of tro- 
pical countries, though often extending beyond 
such limits, and having the name of mauz oy 
moz applied to one of the species by old Arabic 
writers, there is very little doubt ‘of this: being 
the source of the name Musa. This is RON: ap- 


plied to the genus which produces the fruits 


commonly known as Plantains anc 


| Bananas; as 
also the.fibre so well known 3 


under “the: name of 
The Plentain was. undoubtedly 
: e Greeks and 
Romans, for Theophrastus, among the plants of 
India, describes one as having fruit which serves 
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as food for the wise men of India: and. which 


was remarkable both for its sweetness and - for 


its size, as one would suffice for four nken—re- 


ferving most.propably to a bunch of plantains. 
Pliny, evidently describing the same plant, in- 
forms us that its name was’ Pala, Garcias, in 
comparatively modern times, describing the plan- 
tain, states that its name on the Malabar coast 
was Palan. ‘The plants of Musa are conspicu- 
ous for their size among herbaceous plants. ‘I’hey 
are devoid of true stems, but form a spurious 
s'em, often ‘of considerable thickness, from the 
leaves, as they rise from the root-stock, being 
sheathing at their base, encircling each other, 
and enveloping, layer within layer, the slender 
flower and fruit-stalk. ‘This, rising through the 
centre, projects and hangs down from the top 
of the sheathing part of the leaves. These, 
at this point, expand into broad, and at the 
same time Jong lamine or blades, in whach 
numerous parallel veins proceed at right an- 
eles from the thick midrib to the margin of 
each leaf. As these veins do not anastomose 
and form a network asin ordinary leaves, the 
leaves are apt, when blown about by the 
wind, to be divided into innumerable narrow 
shreds, which are still attached to the midmb. 
This appearance, no doubt, suggested and justi- 
fies the leaves being said to be like ostrich fea- 
thers. Every part, both of the sheathing and 
the exposed parts. of these leaves, abounds in 
fibre. The species of Musa are found in hot 
and tropical parts of the world, as in the 
Philippine Isles, where Musa textilis is in- 
digenous, as well as in those of the Indian 
Archipelago, where the edible species are com- 
mon. - From thence they extend northwards 
as far as Japan; while in China are found Musa 
coccinea and Cavendishii ; also along the Malayan 
Peninsula to Chittagong —M. glauca being indi- 
genous in the former, and MM. ornata in the 
jatter locality. In the valleys of the south of 
the Peninsula of India and of the Dindygul 
Mountains, A. superba is found. The common 
edible varieties of M. paradisica flourish even in 
the poorest soils, and also near brackish water, 
‘They are extensively cultivated at stations in the 
‘nterior. On the Malabar coast, the Plantain is 
‘everywhere at heme. The fruit of those at 
Bassein- is especially well-flavoured, and the 
plant is particularly abundant in the district 
of Broach. If from the west we return to 
the east of India, we find the Plantain and 
Banana most extensively cultivated. The 
Plantain, according to Dr. Helfer, is to be 
found in the highest perfection in Tenasserim, 
especially in province’ Amberst. More than 
twenty varieties are known, of which several are 
peculiar to the country, and the greatest part of 
them are superior to any to‘be got in Bengal. 
They thrive well everywhere without the slight- 
est care, No Burmah or Karen house is to be 
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found without a plantatiogpof: Plantains. Ae 
the latter leave their abodes, :at least every three: 
years,-in order'to migrate-to fresh localities; they: 
are, of course, obliged to Jeave their : Plantam: 
gardens behind them; and therefore thes¢ may be 
found growing luxuriantly in' many’ whinhabited. 
places, until they’ become ~ choked ‘up by. the 
growth of the more vigorous jungle trees. “With 
the Plantain, as with other long cultivated plants, 
many distinct varieties are recognised and named, 
but which it is extremely difficult to arrange .in 
suitable order. But the natives of Bengal gene- 
rally prefer the large and coarse-fruited kinds, 
called Plantain ; while’ the simaller and more 
delicately tasted fruit, known as the Banana is 
alone esteemed by Knropeans. ‘These: are: culti-- 
tivated in the most northern, as well as in the sou- 
thern parts of India ; while along the jungly base of 
the Himalayas there isa suitable ‘climate as far as 
30° of north latitude, for plants of this genus grow- 
ing in a wild state. ‘That growing in Nepal has 
been called AT. nepalensis. A siinilar ‘species 
may be seen growing below the Mussoore range, 
as well as near Nahbn. ‘The fruit, however, in 
all these situations. consists of litttle else than the 
hard dry seeds. [A similar variety of Musa sa- 
pientum, having seeds surrounded with a gummy 
substance, instead of fruit-like pulp, was found 
by Dr. Finlayson, on Pulo Ubi, near the south- 
ern extremity of Cambodia. In Batavia also, 
there is stated to be a variety full of seeds, which 
is called Pisang batu, or Pisang hidju—that is, 
Seed Plantain. In Kemaon and Gurhwal it is 
cultivated at as great anelevation as 4000 and 
5000 feet above the sea, and has been seen as far 
north as the Chumba range at an equal elevation. 
Major Munro has seen the wild Plantain at 7000 
feet above the sea, inthe Khéndah slopes of the 
Neilgherries. Though many of the above have 
been mentioned as distinct species, it is probable 
that some, at least, are only varieties.. “ Baron 
Humboldt has suggested, that several species of 
Musa may possibly be confounded under. the 
names of Plantain and Banana, and that some of 
these may be indigenous to America ; but as stated 
by Mr. Brown, nothing has been advanced to 
prevent all the cultivated varieties being derived 
from one species, Musa Sapientum (also called 
M. paradisiaca), of which the original is the wild 
Musa, described by Dr. Roxburgh as grown from 
seed received from Chittagong. Mr. Brown fur- 
ther adds, that itis not even asserted that the 
type of any of those supposed species of American 
Banana, growing without cultivation. and. produ- 
cing: perfect seed, have anywhere been found. 
‘ Tiust. of Himal. Bot.,’ p. 356.). :Tf-the: Plan- 
tain and Banana are therefore natives: of Asia, 
which have been introduced;' probably; by the 
Spaniards into America, “no- plants ean more 
strikingly display the benefits derivable to one 
ountry from introducing: the :useful:.plants of 
another which is similar in climate: For Plan- 
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tains and Banatias dg’ now: ‘extensively oultivat- 
etk-in ‘various ‘parts; of South America, and at an 
elevation. of: 8006: feet in ‘the :Caraccas. ST he ware 





them denominated:the staff of life: In Guiana, 
Demerara; Jamaica, Trinidad, and:-other princi- 
pal colonies, many thousand ‘acres are planted 
with the Plaintain. But, before proceeding to 
treat of the Plaintain and Banana, it is desirable 
to notice the species which yields Manilla Heinp, 
showing how valuable some of these plants are, 
on account of their fibres — Royle Fib. Plants. 


(5499) MUSACEA, Musads, a natural or- 


der of Eudogens, of which the genus Must is 
the representative, ‘They are stemless or nearly 
stemless plants, with leaves sheathing at the 
base and forming a kind of Spurious stem, often 
very large ; their limb separated from the taper 
petiole by a round tumour, and having: five paral- 
lel veins diverging regularly from the midrib to- 
wards the margin. lowers spathaceous : pe- 
rianth 6-parted, adherent, petaloid, in two dis- 
tinct rows, more or less irregular ; stamens 6, in- 
serted upon the middle of the divisions, some 
always beconiing abortive; anthers linear, turn- 
ed inwards, 2-celled, often having a membranous 
petaloid crest; ovary inferior, 3-celled, many- 
seeded, rarely 3-seeded; ovulus anatropal ; style 
simple ; stigma usually 3-lobed. Fruit either a 
3-celled capsule, with a coculicida!l dehiscence or 
succufent and indehiscent. Seeds continuous, 
surrounded by hairs, with an inteeument which 
is usually crustaceous ; embryo orthotropal, ob- 
long-linear, or mushroom-shaped, with the radi- 
cular end touching the hilum, having pierced 
through the mealy albumen. The species are 
stately and always: beautiful herbaceous plants 
With the aspect ofa plantain, and with large 
bracts.aud spathes, which are usually coloured 
of sone gay tint. 
the order are to have an inferior ovary, with very 
uregular and unsymmetrical flowers, whose sexti- 
al apparatus is not consolidated. It is chiefly 
by these distinctions that it is known from 
Amaryllidacee. In some the fruit is fleshy, 
as in the Plantain; in others it is dry and 
capsular. Only + genera are known of this 
order, consisting of about 20 species, all of strik- 
ig beauty. -Heliconia is the principal American 
form: nearly all the others being found in the Old 
World:; of these the species are conspicuous for 
their brilliantly-coloured rigid boat-shaped bracts, 
Sometimes yellow,-sometimes scarlet and even a 
mixture of: bath, 
Cape-plants with’ 


coloured yellow and’ blue or pure white. 


Finally, 
the. ms 


at sconsiderible:elevationsin Mexico. ‘fo: ‘the: 
negroes-in the West Indies, the-plantain is inva- 
luable, andlike. bread to the Kuropean, is with 


The characteristic marks of 


The species of Strelitzia are 
th'rigid glaucous leaves, and sin-: 


Havenula of Madagascar (Urania speciosa), a 
noble palm-like plant, is remarkable for the bril- 


MUSA’ PARADISIACA. 
liant Llue colour-6f the lacerated pulpy aril which 
| envelopes the seeds; the latter are used for dye- 
| dng in ‘Madagascar, bat ‘none of the order are of 
| any important use to man, with the exception of 
the Musas themselves. [Musa.} 
| — (5500) MUSA PARADISIACA, Lin. st 
| Pesang, Manav, 
Vallacoy, “Man, | 
Cadali,'Sama, 
The flower, 


Plantain: flower, ENG... 
| Cadali, Sans 
Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 261. 

Of this delicious fruit there is a great variety 
in lower India, three of the most esteemed sorts. 
are the Rajah plantain, the red and the yellow. 
Plantains in their green state are sliced and made 
into curry, when they eat not unlike potatoes. 

The natives particularly the Mahometans consi- 
| der plantains as highly nutritious and eat them 
| with cows milk and sugar as we do strawberries. 
— dinslie,p. 234. The plantain and Banana, 
though probably only varieties of one specics, 
aro yet sufficiently distinguished by the size 
and flavour of their fruit, to be considered 
familiarly as distinct. ‘They are, from. their 
luxuriant-growing and large overhanging leay- 
es, consilcred among the most characteristic 
forms of tropical vegetation. They. are also 
among the most valuable of plants, inasmuch 
as in some couutries they supply the. place 
of bread, and form the chief nutriment of 
the people, But not only does the Plantain 
supply the place of bread and serve as fruit, 
but also in a preserved state as desert. The 
farinaceous parts may, moreover, be separat- 
ed in the form of flour, and are probably:as nu- 
tritious as rice. ‘I'he shoots or tops of the 
young plants, both in the East and: the West, 
are occasionally given as fodder to shéep and ‘cat- 
tle, and are described by some as a. delicate edi- 
ble. ‘I'he leaves, in a dried state, are used’ for 
thatching and bedding. Both the stem and leaves 
abound in fibre, useful for. textile or cordage 
purposes, while the tow which is, separated. in 
preparing the fibres, forms an excellent material 
for the finest or the toughest. kinds of paper. 
The illustrious IIumboldt has long sincé remark- 
ed, that the Banana is for the torrid zone what 
the Cerealia are for Hurope and Western Asia, 
or rice for Bengal and China, forming a; valuable 
cultivation wherever the mean. temperature of 
the year. is about 75°. He has. also. cal- 
culated that the same extent of, ground, — 
when planted with the Banana, ‘will sup- 
port a far greater number of people jthan 
when planted with wheat. As this is.o point of 
great economical interest, it has been. "a. subject 
‘of: subsequent iuvestigation.: The productive- 
ness: has been found to ‘differ. with,.the mean 
temperature of the place..:Boussingault has 
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MUSA PABADISIACA. 
viven the following as the produce, per imperial 
acres of the raw fruit in: 
to. Humboldt’s (1), . 
own observations (3): 


Temperature. per imperial uere. ner Acre, 
G2 tons. 


(1) Inwarm regions = 5 ih Fah, 04 tons, 
(2) At Cauca Vib @ cy 4, ae = % 
(3) At Hague | Te 25 gs 62 


Professor Johnston is the authority for the 
Inst column, or that of dry food per acre, as he 
had, from his analysis, obtained 27 per cent. of 
nutritive matter from the Banana. He justly 
observes, that all these quantities are very large, 
and show how: easily life may be supported in 
tropical countries. And further, that as potatocs 
contain about one fourth their weight of dry 
nutritive matter, it would require a crop of twenty- 
seven tons of potatoes per imperial acre, to yield 
the smallest of the quantities above inentioned as 
the yield of an acre of Plantains ; while only twenty 
to twenty-four tons of potatoes are obtained in 
favourable seasons and localities. ‘Lhough it is 
not probable that, the : Plantain is cultivated in 
India, with. the care to enable the largest possible 
yuantity of produce to be obtained, yet there is 
no doubt that the produce is large and the cul- 
ture most simple. It would be an interesting 
subject of experiment for the Agricultural Socic- 
ties of India, to ascertain which are the most 
productive varieties ; whether the modes of 
cultivation adopted in that country have attained 
the highest limits of productiveness ; and also 
to determine the best methods for preserving the 
fruit in different places ; and also, when supera- 
bundant, whether its meal might not be preser- 
ved for periods of scarcity, or for the season of 
pthe year when the fresh fruit is not rocurable. 
In South America the fruit is not only used as 
an article of diet in its fresh state, but, when 
dried, forms an article of internal trade, besides 
having its flour separated, and cooked or made 
into bisewits: It ie also preserved. in the 
Society Islands. ‘Fhe preservation of the fruit 
and the preparation of the meal has already 
been introduced into India. Some Plantain 
meal was sent to the Exhibition of 1851, from 
Madras, as well-as baked Plantains from Jessore, 
by the Rev. J. Parry. ‘These, after some years, 
are still in good preservation and well tasted. 
The late Dr. Stocks, and_ the loss is great 
which Seien¢ce and the East India Service 
have sustained, in the: death of this accom- 
plished naturalist, who was as remarkable for 
the variety of hisattaiaments, as for his zeal 
for botanical science and its application to 
practical purposes; informed Dr. Royle. that 


the Plantains at Baasein, where the cultivation is. 


most extensive, are delicious in flavour, aud that 
there the people had acquired the art of preserving 


them. But this was practised many, years ago 


Ceylon in 1840, the 


in Central India, and in 
Secretary of the Royal 


late Sir John Robison, 


three places, according: 
Gondot’s (2), and his. 
ow} general sale in England,, are.some. of 
Produce, Or. of dry food, ad 


of dessert at table.” 
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Society of Edinburgh,.wrotego .Dr. Royle some 


‘years sinee : “ ‘Among .the.,products. of India, 
which, 1 think,,. might be.: easily. .bgought inte. 


eral England, al the. fruits 
which, if cutin slices. and...dried inthe sun, 
would become as susceptible. of txausport, as those, 
of the Levant and the South: of; France... Above 
all, the Banana, of which the. vaxieties, which. are. 
rich in. saccharine matter, make an ‘admirable. 
preserve, on being skinned and. split longitudin- 
ally and dried in the sun, by which proceas they. 
immediately acquirea consistence’ like ‘Turkey 
figs, and become capable of being packed and 
preserved in the same way.” He concludes. by 
stating: ‘ [ wasin the habit of having large 
quantitics preserved every year in this way at 
Hyderabad, and of using them as an. article. 
In treating of. the culiva- 
tion of specics of Musa or.- Viantain in India 
for fibre, it 1s desirable to advert to the 





cultivation of the edible species, or the nu- 


merous varietigs included under the names 


of Banana and of Plantain, and suggesting them 
as above as gubjects of experiment to members 
of the Agricultural Societies in India, to ascer- 
tain whether the modes of cultivation adopted in. 
India have attained the highest limits of produe- 
tiveness; and also whether the fruit might not be 
preserved in different forms. 
already 
the great length of time for which these Plan- 
taing way be preserved in an eatable state 
occurred at the Exhibition of 1851. 
were 
sado,” Which had been brought home by 
Lieut.-Col. rom | 
vince of Jatisco (Guadalaxara), Mexico, in the 
year : ) 
neglect im a baggage warehouse. . The speci- 


Dr, Royle has 
observed that a remarkable instance of 


! bition ; ‘There 
some preserved Plantains, ‘‘ Plantan®., pa- 


Colquhoun, R.A., from the pro- 
1335, and which since then lad remained 


men exhibited was the remainder of a package 
of 75 lb weight, made up, as customary, in the 
leaves all fibre of the plant, after having been 
subjected to considerable pressure. The stalp 
of preserttion, after sixteen. years, was favorat 
bly reportel on by Dr. Lindley, and no signs of 
decomposition were then perceptible in the speci- 
mens rivell to Dr. lkoyle by Colonel, now Sir 
W. Reid; tle sugar of the fruit having been 
sufficient to preserve them. ‘They are prepared 
in considerabk quantities in the, hot region 
(tierra calicnte)d the western coast of Mexico, 
for consumption in the clevated districts of the 
interior. ‘he Silwe Medal of the Society of 
Arts was awarded foi the first samples bons 
to England. Sce the ‘ Transactions, “vol. ly p. 
43, for the method of. preparation, reprinted,in 
“Trans. Agric. Sac. of India,’ viii, p. 60. Before, 
however, proceeding to dotnil. the, methods: of 
preservation, of the. fruit, og the ‘preparation of 
the meal, it is desirable.to notice the relative 
values of these as-compared with other kinds oJ 
fruit. This we.are enabled to do from an excellent 
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Report ‘On the conypbsition maid rutritive-vala 
Plantain Meal,’ by: Profesdor Johnston, publis 
in the: «Journ ofthe Highlattdand-Agricul 

Society of Scottatd;”in'1848, wnd:to which atten: 
tion called’ by Professor Key; of Madras. “By 
this we shalt ‘see ‘that in extending the culture’ of 
the Plantain, -there is 0 probability. of this ever 
becoming $0 ‘extensive: a8: or its frat to become 


valueless. 7 
CHEMICAL haan OF Behwiin 
















Faurr AND MEAL. 


a? fii a Report upon the ‘ Properties 
of the Plantain Meal.’—This meal is of a slight- 
ly | brownish colour, and has an agreeable odour, 
which becomes more per ceptible when warm 
water is poured upon it, and it has a considera- 
ble resemblance to that of Orris root. When 
mixed with cold water, it forms a feebly tena- 
cious dough, more adhesive than that of oatmeal, 
but much less so than that of wheaten flour. When 
baked on a plate, this dough forms a cake which 
is apreeable to the sense of smell, and is by no 
means unpleasant to the taste. By washing with 
water this dough leaves a residue of insoluble 
tenacious gluten, as that of wheaten flour does. 
When filtered from the starch, the wash water 
gives no cloudiness when rendered slightly sour 
by Acetic Acid, when boiled yields a little coagu- 
lated albumen. Whether this is thé case in 
the fresi fruit, or only in the dried meal prepar- 
ed from it, | have had no opportunity of deter- 
mining. ‘Lhe addition of A!cohol to the same 
watery solution renders it more or less distinctly 
velatinous, as it does similar solutions obtained 
from other fruits, and form the turnip, parsnip, 
&c. This shows the presence of pectin, or pectic 
acid, the substance which in fruits, m the turnip, 
and in many other bulbous roots, takes the place 
of the starch found in grain, and in the tubers of 
the potato. When boiling water is poured over 
the meal, it is changed into a transparent Jelly 
having an agreeable taste and smell. If it be 
boiled with water, it forms a thick gelatinous 
mass, very much like boiled sago in colour, but 
possessing a peculiar, pleasant odour. | 

Composition of the Plantain Meal.—By a care- 
ful analysis, the composition of the plantain meal 
was found to be nearly as follows : 

@. The water.—Mr. Law states that 59 parts 
of the fruit yielded only 80-85 of eatable parts, 
which, ‘on drying i in ‘the air, were reduced to 
12 32 parts. The fruit therefore consisted.in 100 





parts of 
is Per cent. 

Husk, & Ne Sage eee ad wee: “See” 

. Water,. pe seal byt the ~~ -20- 88 
Meal drid ‘in nehenga BAL. 


; Ja. 4 <n 
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{ The meal thus’ dried | in- the open a, when 
: Lng again » v4 ‘the: laboratory at 212° Fahr., 
| lost £. 

- | one hundred varia of the recent int chara 27 of 
4 dey’ nutritive matter, ee | 


407 —— $:.of water in ‘addition ; or 





6. The albumen, Se. =~ aasnboilic the pro- 
portion of nitrogen in this meak in” ‘ifarordinary 
state, was found by Dr. Fromberg, i in. twa. expe- 
rimenis, to be 0°88 and 0:97 respectively, ‘equal 
as a mean to 5°82 per cent. of protein compounds 
These, as we have already seen, are most. proba- 
bly in the state of soluble albumen taken up by 
cold water, and of coagulated albumen attached 
to, or mixed with, the starch, cellular fibre, . &c. 
In the pertectly dry meal the proportion | is 6°75 
per cent. * pis 


c. The ash.— When bur ned in the air, ‘the pro- 
portion of ash left behind amounts to 2°32 per 
cent., or inthe dried meal to 2°71 per cent. The 
entire composition of plantain meal is repre- 








sented in the following Table: 2. 
"4 Drledin Dried at 212. 

“the aif, oo Kah, | 
Waletiais oe dye. Gar wee Sie DT 
Starch, 67:42 ° 78°43 
Gum and Pectin, ... 407 — §21 
Cellular fibre, ... 4°84 562 
SOPMT Ac see, Boy. tne: “Sse Bee. “20S 2°40 
Oil, ... O41 0°48 
Albumen (solnble), see «6€6CC RDC aT 
Albumen (coagulated gluten, &c.), 3°23 374 
ASH, ses Ses ise. (ghee 2°32 2°71 

10000 100-00 


On comparing the above composition with that 
of other kinds of food commonly eaten by man, 


we find the plaintain frucé to approach most near- 


ly in composition and nutritive value,to the po- 
tato, and the plantain meal to those of rice. Thus 
the fruit of the plantam gives 27 per cent., 
and the raw potato 25 per cent. of dry matter. 
Again, the dry mealy matter of the plantain, 
of the potato, and of rice consists respec- 


tively of — 


Rice. Potato. ‘Plantain, 

Starch)... ese « 869 630 784. 
Sugar, Guin, &c. 0'5 15 0. 78 
Pats. “sssr Ave. Ga dag 0°8 10 . O35 

Cellular, ... ©... 0. “0 Sif 8-0 a 66) 

Protein compounds... TBO BR 
Ashici aelo Fa. ae ove OOS o> BOS ef 
100-0° 100 1000 


| or, ‘tomparing + only the Starch, ‘Sugar, | Bee., and 
“the protein compounds, on which the nutritive 


M 6 
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quality of these different .vegetable productions | north of Europe; aud the.petato alone does so 
principally depends, we have the following num- | in Treland, - 'Ehis resuli-of-experience in the case 
-bers : , few ee oot Lf the potato. justifies: us; were. there 10 experi- 
ee ne s. Bice, Potato., Plantain. | ence on: the subject ia tropical countries, in: be- 
7 Stareh, Sugar, &c. a &7'4 ee 79 0. 860 lieving. that:the banana, whibh tesem bles. it, will 
- Protein compounds, ree” q a: 8° | 5:9 do the. same.: ‘Whatever. other Teasons: may dead 
These munbers show that it approaches, as I | us to recommend % mixture of ..ather.. food ‘with 
have: said, nearest. in its composition to rice, | 1% especially where hard labour, perhaps not a 
containing nearly as much starch, but a sensibly natural condition of things, As required: of hun, 
sinaller proportion of the protein compounds, on | Ve ought not to base this recommendation 
which the sustenance of the muscles is supposed | upon any belief that the: banana, when eaten 
chiefly to. depend. In yegard to its value as a | alone, will not fully supply all the ordinary wants 
food for man ‘in nortltern climates, there is | of the living animal. fe gidise® ig5s a Bae 

no reason to believe that it is unfit te sustain life Cultivation.—The plantain has thus leen 
and health ; and as to warmer or tropical! proved to be valuable on account of its fruit, 
climates,” this conclusiog is of more.. weight.) both iu its unripe and ripe state, the latter both 
The only .chemical writer who has previous- | when fresh and when preserved, and for yielding 
ly made personal observations Wpon this point nutritious meal. The plant is also to be esteem- 
(M. Boussingault) says: “Lf have not suffi-| ed on account of the fibre with which every ‘part 
cient data to determine the nutritive value} of it abounds. Though both the Plantain and the 
of the banana, but I have reason to believe} Banana are to be found near the huts of the poor 
that itis superior tog hat of potato. | vn and in the gardens of the rich, the,most profita- 





oven as rations to men employed at hard labour) ble mode of eulture has, probably, in few places 
about 8 kilogrammes (63 Ib.) of half-ripe bana- 
nas, and 60 erammes (2 ounces) of salt meat.” 
Of these green bananas he clsewhere states that 
38 per cent. cousisted of husk, and the mternal! abound most in the products we chiefly require. 

catable part Jost 56 per cent. of water by drying} The small Banana is most esteeméd as a fruit by’ 
in the sun. The 6°6 pounds, therefore, were! Kuropeans, and the people of Southern Asia, 


been as yet ascertained. In the first place, of 
the ereat varieties to be found in cultiva- 
tion, it would be necessary to select those which 


{ 








composed of-— but the large-fruited and, in comparison with 
Husk, _ . os th. the other, coarse tasted Plantain is preferred 
Water, ... 7 7 IB. : by the natives of Northern India, as 1s the long 
Heart dried in the sun, ... 1-8 ,, yellow Plantain in Jamaica, Both of the latter 

—"% | abound m fibre, and are therefore rb ri ta, in 

Z 6-6 Ib. when both this and the fruit arr objects def de- 


4 


whole, very simple, as it will mcceed in almost 
any soil where the climate x warm and moist. 
The vicinity of water, for nkansing and washing 
the fibre, will, of cairns, be an essential. Profes- 
sor Kev, of Madas, has stated that in India the 


: : ae . 
Plantain will bearish in the poorest soil and 
near btackisk water, and that its culture might 


so that Jess than two pounds a day of this dried 
banana fruit, which we may suppose to be equal 
in quality and composition to the sun-dried plan- 
tain meal, above deseribed, with two ounces of 
salt meat per day, were found sufficient to main- 
tain men, got staves, at. moderately hard labour. 
This was equal to 124 Ib. dricd eatable banana, 
and 1 pound of galt meat (query fish) per week. | be extended vith very little trouble and expense. 
% * * The composition of the ash of; A sucker beiry planted, rapidly attains maturity; 
the Plantain also bears a close rescmblance to | some varictie, in eiglit months, - others within 
that of the potato. Both contain much alkaline} the year. Exch producing a bunch of fruit 
matter, potash and soda salts, and in both there | which inay weith from twenty-five to forty, ‘and 
is nearly the same per centage of phosphoric acid | even ninety potnds ; and each throwing out from 
- and magnesia. In so far, therefore, as the | its roots and: aiound its stem, from six and 
supply of. those. mineral ingredients is con- | seven to eight ard ten fresh suckers. “Tiese will 
cerned, by which the body is supported as | each forma distinct plant,producing its owa burch 
necessarily .as by the organic food, there is{of fruit; all requwing to be cut down woraiig 
no reason to doubt that the banana, cqually | in order to make roor.for the fresh suckers*Wiae® . 
with the potato, 1s fitted tg sustain the strength | spring up. This ™ Wyo on for fifteen or twee 
of the animal bedy. It imust not be denied | years, though some ink that is better to'renow 
that our present knowledge indicates the advan- | the plantation etfirely’ or. partially at “‘ghorter 
age of a mixture of food, as the most conducive | periods. A chief consideration “Ss® th e “distance 
to health and strength, but experience-shows | at which the original ptauts@ht1a be placed, in 
ae however desirable, this is not’ absolutely order-to give room for the | secon diy suckers, 
‘ cilecessary. ‘The oat alone in Scotland raises and | as well as to allow of free ventilatfou.— Some 
a _ggeppor's strong men; rye dlone does so in the’ place them at distances of six feet, but it is ‘t- 
Z ‘i 19nny , 


i The culture of the Planain is, upon tie 
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‘ter to have them ten feet apart, either around. the 
boundaries of fields‘or of gardens; or in-rows as a. 
io ees ded~that:there should be Space-enongh 


between the rows to ‘allow'of the culture of other 
crops. In‘some: parts of India, the Plantain is 
employed asa nurse, or to’ afford shade, to the 


Betel Vine (itself one-of the most valuable of 


crops), or to young Areca-nut and to Cocoa-nut 
Palms. By cutting away some of the suckers 
as ‘they arise at different periods, and allowing 
others to remain, a-supply of fruit, and also of 
stems for fibre, may be obtained for a 
erent part of the year. In Demerara and 
Guiana, the. Plantains have been injured by 
some disease; which has impaired. their fruit- 
fulness, and consequently, the profits of their 
culture. It has been recommended to plant 
them at sufficient distances (as eight feet) 
to allow of free ventilation, accompanied with 
rood tillage in the intervals and the cultivation 
of annual crops of Maize, Yams, Sugar-cane, or 
fiddoes. (Arum.) According to the distauces, 
there may be from 360 to upwards of 400 plants 
in an acre, each producing, say, on an average, 
seven suckers ;.inaking in all from 3100 to 3200 
plants in an acre. 

Preservation of the Friuit.—The fruit of the 
Plantain, when ripe, containing a suflicient pro- 
portion of nutritive matter may well serve as a 
portion of the food of the natives of warm 
countries. But it is probably as much employed 
by them before being perfectly ripe, as it is some- 
times stewed, and at other times fried ; and, by 
thé ‘natives of India, dressed in various ways to 
eat with rice. In the West Indies, the fresh 
Plantain, when boiled whole, forms a mass of 
considerable toughness, and which, when beaten 
ina mortar, constitutes the foo-foo of the 
negroes. (Simmonds.) When nearly or perfectly 
ripe, it is pleasantly, or even lusciously sweet, and 
it is ‘in the former state that it is preserved. 
Col. Colquhoun describes the mode of prepa. 
tion as very simple: “The fruit is gathered when 
fully ripe, and is laid on light cane frames, ex- 
posed to the sun. When it begins to shrivel, 
the outer skin is stripped off. ‘Lhis is stated to 
be a very essential part of the process, as without 


it the fruit acquires an unpleasant flavour. After 


this, the drying is completed. During this pro- 
cess it: becomes covered with a white, :mealy efflo- 
rescence.of sugar, as the fig does undamgreimei 
circumstances. For convenience of tram 


is ‘pressed ‘Into | 





four. inches ‘thitk. «The samples presented to the 
Society of Arte were about twa yearsiold, suffici- 
ently mois 3 OE a copaistence: and favour between 
the date and the.fig, very sweet,-and, withou 








acidity. It: ig evident that this pracess of.pre- | beet nlant mav be'said ta 1 
bev SEES PLOCess OF. PTS | every part of the plant may be'gaid to be availa- 


servation willbe found to be of. considerable va- 















nto masses-of' about 75 Jb. each, and | 
is wrapped in-plantain: leaves. ‘The masses are. 
twenty-four inches -long ‘by -fourteen’. wide, .aud : 


jy consumeéd. “— ‘ 
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Jue in other parts. of. the world, and especially in 


situations where it: te enltivated in larger quanti- 
liés than the.fruit cant: be consumed. ‘The drying 
in the sun would be sufficient in‘dry climates, hut 
baking in ovens seems to. be necessary in’ moist 
climates, such aos Dacea and Jeséore. The 
process seems to” he sufficiently::-well under- - 
stood in several parts of India. When the fruit is 
of a good kind, no addition. of sugared: ‘be 
necessary. This subject seemed so worthy of'a 
fair trial in the British West Indies ‘tothe Socie- 
ty of Arts, that they offered, in thu year 1834, a 
premium for its encortragement. It seenis tio 
less important for the Rast Indivs, especially if 
any planters should be induced to cultivate the 
Plantaiwin large quaatities, on account of its 
fibre, or for the preparation. of half-staff for 
paper-makers. ay | 
Plantain Meal.—My. Simmonds describes this 
meal as prepared by stripping off the husk of the 
fruit, slicing the core, and drying itin the gun. 
When thoroughly dry itis powdered and - sifted. 
It is known among the creoles of the West Indies 
under the name of Conquin tay. It hasa 
fragrant odour, which it acquires when drying, 
and which somewhat reseinbles that of fresh hay 
or tea. The flavour of the meal is, moreover, 
sail to depend a good deal on the rapidity with 
which the slices are dricc. fence, the operation 
is only fitted for dry weather, unless where a kiln 
or stove is had recourse to. Above all, the 
Plantain must not be allowed to approach too 
closely to yellowness or ripenesss, otherwise i: 
becomes impossible to dry it. The colour of 


athe meal Js, moreover, injured, when steel knives 


are used in husking or slicing ; but nickel blades 
or Bamboo sliccrs would not injure the colour. 
On a large scale, some single machine might be 
adapted to the husking and slicing processes, and 
the mode tried by which arrow-root'is obtained, 
by scraping and suspénsion in cold water. It is 
calculated that the fresh core will yield forty per 
cent. of dry meal, and that 5 lb. may be ob- 
tained fro:i an average bunch of 25 Ib. weight ; 
and an acre of Plantain walk of average quality, 
producing even during the year 450 such bunch. 
es, would yield upwards of a ton of meal, the 
value of which must of course vary in different 
countries according to the price of other’ articles 
of food. In the West Indies it is largely .em- 
ployed ‘as the food of infants, children, and con- 
valescents. In point of nutritious value, we 
have scen that the frnit approaches the potato, 
and the meal to that of rice. “There can be no 
doubt, therefore, of the value of this meal, and 
of the benefit of preparing it, wherevér the fruit is 
produced “in larger quanties‘ thaw “it can be 


er} + he 


3 a4 
wi Re : 
Sogn Ween 


t ar ms os be & : ‘ : ie 
been stated to abound in fibye-—-indeed, almost, 
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ble for this product. It is related, that from the. 
upper part of the spurious stems, spiral weasels 
may. be pulled ont in handfulls, agd; are used as 
tinder ‘in: the, West Indies. De Candolle has: 


vat 


described them as consisting, in Musa, of seven: 
distinct fibres lying parallel, foyimed into bands ;. 
- and La Chesnaye of upwards of $wenty, arranged 
in a spital manner. M. Mohl describes the 
secondary cell-membrane as- divided into as 
many.as twenty parallel spiral fibres. But these 
ave not the fibres which are separated for econo- 
mic purposes, nor. are they situated on the same 
side of the vegetable structure. _I’or instance, 
if we tke any, separate layer of the Plantain 
stem—that is, » part of the sheathing footstalk 
of a leaf—we may observe on its outer side a 
layer of strong longitudinal fibres, which form a 
kind of framework or ribs for the support of the 
structure, which is ecllular on its inside. It is 
on this. side that spiral vesscls are placed, and 
next the pith in exogenous plants. ‘They are 
abundant in the peduncle, or core, as it is 
often called, of the Musa. As in the Manilla, 
so in the common Plantain, the fibre 1s 
found to. be coarse and strong in the outer 
layers of the ‘sheathing footstalks, fine and 
silky. in the interior, and of a middling quality 
in the intermediate layers. This fibre is separat- 
ed by the natives of Dacca, for instance, and 18 
used by them for making the string of the bow 
with which cotton is teazed (bowed). Much of 
it is well adapted for cordage. Mr. Leyoester 
(v. supra), when calling attention to the fibre of 
the . Musa tevtilis grown in Calcutta, directed 
“attention to the fibres of M. sapientum and of, 
M. ornata, as fitted to answer as string for all 
gardening purposes. Mr. Crawfurd is of opinion 
that the common Plantain most probably afford- 
ed the Indian Islands the principal material for 
their clothing, in the same way that the inde- 
venous species -does in the Philippine Islands. 
~The art of making cloth from these fibres seems 
also to have been known in Madagascar. There 
is no doubt that the large cultivated Plantain of 
India,gontains a considerable quantity of strong 






























fibre, inthe same way that the common yellow 
Plantain dogs in Jamaica. But it secms well 


worthy. of inquiry, whether the wild, and at 
present ‘useless Plautains, growing along the foot 
of the Himalayas and on the Neilgherries, may 
not yield a strenger fibre than any of the cultivated 


kinds. The fibre, may be easily separated from 
many parts, by simply seraping it on a stone or flat- 
board, with a piece of hard, wood ; iron, though 
frequently used, no doubt injures the colour. In’ 
the following directions given by Dr. Hunter 
(Art Journal,’ Madras, 1, pp, 108 and 376) the 
essentials are attended to,.’ and the fibre is sepa- 


rated in an uninjured state, ut the roves | is. 





probably not the most econdmtical. To prepare} 


the fibres of the Plantain, he re ects “the outer, 
_ withered layer of leaves, and*then strips off the 


different ‘layers, and:prgcee 
the shade; if possitla.s 
been cut dewn..: ay:@ 2 
board, with the inner sarface: :«wppermost,: scrape: 
the pulp off with « blunt-piece.: ef hoophiron fix-: 
ed in‘a grodve-in a leng piene:of wood. - Whee 
the inner sidé, which has the- thiekest: layer ‘of: 
pulp, has been cleaned, turn over! :¢he leaf iand: 
scrape the back of. it. When a good bundie.: of 
fibres has been:thns partially cleaned, it: ought to 
be washed briskly in a large quantity. of water, so. 
as to get rid, as quickly as_ possible, of .all- the 
pulpy matter which may still adhere to the fibres. 
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eihe elvan therm: in. 

aogivi after. the. plant. has: 
b: ‘one long Bat. 
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It may be readily separated by boiling: the fibres 
in an alkaline ley or in alkaline soaps, but not iw 


the Indian soaps made with quicklime, as these 
are too corrosive. 
thoroughly washed, they should be spread out in 


When the fibres .have been 


thin layers or hung up in the wind to dry. If 
exposed to the sun when in a dainp state, a 
brownish-yellow tinge is communicated, which 
cannot be easily removed by bleaching. Expo- 
sure during the night to the dew bleaches them, 
but it is at the expense of part of their strength. 
If we attend only to what 1s essential in the 
above process, we find that all that is required-ig 
scraping or pressure to separate the cellular and 
watery from the fibrous parts. ‘This is followed 
by careful washing, and sometimes by boiling in 
an alkaline ley, but the latter part of the process 
does not appear to be essentially necessary... In 
the West Indies, according to the complete ac- 
count of a practical correspondent in Jamaica, as. 
given in Simmonds’ ‘ Commercial Products.of 
the Vegetable Kingdom,’ the fibre is separat®l, 





either by crushing under rollers in a mill, or 


by fermentatiom. If by the latter process, 
there is considerable saving in carriage, as 
the stems, when cut down, are heaped toge- 
ther near where they have grown, and. .are 
shaded from the sun by laying the leaves over 
them. <A drainage of the sap takes place, which 
is described as having a tanning property; and 
as liscolouring the pieces which lie at the bottoua.., 
But several weeks elapse before decomposition 
is complete, when the fibres can be easily. sepa- 
rated from the rest of the vegetable mass. There 
is little doubt, that besides discoloration, there 
must be some weakening of the fibre by. this-pno- 
cess, as we know takes place in India:when the 
stems aresteeped in water until some. decom- 

nibh es place. It is usual. not to cut-the 





raatil fruit has becu. produced ; ‘for twazea- 


sons—first, that the fruit be nef Jost,.ond second- 


ly, that the tree will not have: artived at-ate: full 
growth end ordinary size, and the dibres :-will.be 
teo tender,”?;: ‘[his:is the-réverse a& the practice 
ia thePhilippines, wore th tea befor 








the full anpears,.in :orge ensure a. better 

quality: of Gibrece 46 . would: “be. .am -inter- 
, neice : o. ak og : ; . * 

esting -experiment for those) tevourably situ- 


ated, to. ascertain the mode. by which the 
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gitudinally, into four parts, the.centre taken ou 
aud left ‘to serve as manure, and the pieces can 
veyed. at.once. to-the mill to be crushed. 


and split them in aday.”. 


layers of fibre. This may be attained by hav 


through.the mill the pressure will be uniform 
and the fibre uninjured. 


produce will be about four pounds of fibre from 


each tree. ‘The stalks of the branches of the! co 


Plantain (no doubt the midrib of the leaf is meant) 
give the best fibre, and a large quantity as com- 
pared with the body of the trees ; 100 ibs. of the 
stalk will give 15lb. nett of fibre. In general, 
if a-tree will give 41b. nett of fibre, the stalks 
will give llb. out of the 4lb. ‘The stalks ought 
also.to be crushed separately, because they are 
harder than the exterior layers of the tree. 
About 3900 trees may be passed through the 
mill in aday. Whilst the experiments were in 
progress, it was ascertained that, with a single 
horse, 100 Plantain trees, on an average, were 
crushed in twenty minutes —giving five minutes’ 
rest for the horse.” ‘lhe quantity of produce 
from each plant, is the point of greatest discre- 
pancy between the West Indian practice and Dr. 
Hunter’s experiments, as he mentions only a 
few. ounces of fibre as procurable from each 
plant.. But.as he rejected. the outer parts, and 
did not include the midrib of the leaves, the dis- 
crepancy may be partly accounted for. The comb- 
mugs or tow, separated from the fibres during 
their preparation, are also of value as a substi- 
tute for horse-hair, for stuffing mattresses, &c. ; 
and also the peduncle or. core, if pounded into 
half-atuff for. paper-makers. Some of the cellular 
fissae.. containing much fibrous matter, might, 
probably,..be converted to the same purposes, 
In. addition to the. -above.processes-of crushing 
and washing, the..West ‘Indian.account also gives 
the details: of, the-pracess.of boijing the fibre with 
carbonate,of soda and: qbickrlime, in; order, it:is 
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inalities of whieh, +haying been. crushed .se arate; | wha 
J» Bre of coume;to-be kept so, and. boiled aepar- | 


ately... "The Proportions . given in the above. ac- 
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oaheed, and what would, 

be: the~ lose. of .«profity:: supposing thet: the] F 
: ifivom: Foti ‘the jsake::: of “athe fie 
tesla i denoribed ins: being wut of | sume 
about eit xitthes :-ebove ° the. “grotud, :-and| the soda, tha 
dry; .4t--may, xen; being bent down, 
hatahet -oripoutiape..;: [t..is then divided, Jon- 


It is} quick-lime, and ‘not less than seventy 
said that ‘‘ ane. man ean cut down 800). trees, | water. 


,| drain into the boiler before it is car 
“In this manner, pass] be washed. 
the different sorts of layers separately, and the/ ing and w 
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count: are for ‘ninking ‘three tons of fibre. per day. 
For this, four large 18 00prn 
quired, and abliut 36 2 8. of soda wou! dbe.con- 
sumed, with a proportionate quantity of-Jimes or 
t.is-its) carbtmate, may. be. first de- 
rived:of its carbonic acid: isk DAB mal 

y preparing, in a sinall., ‘separate . bpi 
qnantity of liquid necessary for a day’s:tongspmp- 
.tion, which may be done in about‘an. howr, by. 
taking, by ‘weight, ten parts of soda, six. parts of, 
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Sapa parts ‘ef 
The operation of boiling in the soda/léy. 


A very convenient | is said to be important in separating the - uke, 
size for the rollers of the-mill, will be found to and colouring matter from t} } 
be about: three. feet.in lenvth and one foot in dia- 
meter. “In the process of crushing, care should | fibres 
be taken to separate the tender from the harder 


1€ fibres, and also to: 
facilitate their bleaching. ‘The lightest coloured’ 

do not require more than six hours -to 
bleach, whilst the darkest will Probably take 


ing | from twelve to eighteen hours. -Jt is advisable 
the rollers of the mill placed horizontally ; and if| to place 


the pieces of Plantain. are passed lengthways| mass of fibre when boiled, and 


over each boiler the means of lifting the 
Suifering it to 
ried away to 
The machinery necessary for ecleans- 
ashing may be of various ‘descriptions 
—as that used by paper-makers in England, or by 
ffee-planters and arrow-root Srowers. in the 
West Indies.- The fibre may be dried, by being 
hung over lines made of the same. material. These, 
when dry, may be pressed and packed.’ For carry- 
ine on the culture ofthe Plantain. on an extensive 
scale, in the West Indies, it is Stated. that the 
materials will cost £2000, buildings £500, pur- 
chase of land £1500, working capital £1000 to 
£5000. The estimated expense in cultivating 
one quarree or 5} English acres, in Plantains, wil] 
be £30, as the work can be easily _ performed by 
one labourer in 30) days, at 2s. sterling per day. 
A quarree will produce 18 tons of mill-fibre, the 
cost of the preparation of which is as. follows, : 
Freight to Barope at £1 pee etm fae, ab £8 per ton “73 


ia ails ate il |  ) ie. AL 
Manager ... | 


4 tse tee nee tee ene ‘e vee Tri teag 80) 
Duty, insuranee, office fees, &e., at £1 per ton...) 18 


Thus making the total expense of producing 
18 tons of fibre £174, or £9 184 4d. per ton. 
By another statement, derived from different 
data, but somewhat similar sources, it has been 
calculated that. Plantain fibre, in a coarse. state, 
might be laid down in England, at £10 68. 8d. But 
some expense would be incurred in cleansing the 

poses. In another account, also 
taken from West In diay, information, it ig stated 
that the cost: of well. cleaned fibre would: amount 
to £7 Is. 3d,, to wh Gh, of Lourse, freight would 










ys 
have to be added ;iqwhile Half-stuff for. Paper- 
‘makers. might, at , the \aamé time, be produced 
from. the -refuse at abwittpbalf that aura, As 
tain. 
aa = Reed Biel on 
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may be‘obtained at a 


that is, the stem and leaves ; while the expenses of 


cultute ‘are paid for by the fruit. And the more. 


so, asthe data are West’ Iudian, * where ‘the 
prices of material and the wages” ‘of labour” are 
much higher than in “India, Specimens of 
Plantain fibre, and a barrel of it’ for experiment- 
al purposes, were sent by two Exhibitors from 
Demerara, also some from Porto Rico fo. * Hust. 
Cat., p. 982); and it was stated that the fibre 
might be obtained in very large quantities from 
the Plantain cultivation of the former colony. 
It is calculated that upwards of 600Ib. weicht of 
fibre might be produced annually from each acre 
of Plantains, after reaping the fruit crops. It is 
further stated, that “at present, the steins of the 
Plantain trees, when cut down, are allowed to 
rot on the ground. If a remunerative price 
could Wwe’ realised for this fibre, a new branch 
of industry would be opened up to the 
colonists:” India, unfortunately, furnishes 
no statements showing the rates at which 
Plantain fibre, tow, and pulp, might be ob- 
tained as’ articles of commerce. Dr. Hunter, 
of Madras, has done much in showing the 
various purposes to which this valuable pro- 
duct might be applied; as he sent to the Exhibi- 
ton of 1851 both the fibre and the tow in a 
well-cleaned state. The former about four feet 
in length, and also dyed of several colours, as 
well as twisted into fine cord and into rope. Some 
Plantain rope was, moreover, sent in a tarred 
state. A portion of the tow sent in a state fit 
for packing and stuffing, and some converted into 
paper ; of the latter, some was almost as thin as 
silver paper, and some of it seeiningly as_ tough 
and tenacions as‘ parchment, well fitted for pack- 
ing paper, as apparently little affected by water. 
But in England some excellent letter paper 
has been made from the Plantain fibre. Besides 
the above, Plantain meal was sent by Professor 
Key from Madras, and preserved Plantains from 
Jessore. But dried Plantains seem already esta- 
blished as an article of commerce at Bombay, as 


we observe them among the exports for the year 
1850-51, from: thence: to Cutch and Guzerat, to 
the extentof 287 cwt., valued at 1456 rupees. 
So that “the various applications of which 
Plantain’ fruit:-and fibre are susceptible have 
idy-wade in ‘India. It remains only 
to produce them-As ‘cheaply as the other products 


of the country.  Dr.AHunter, in his experiments, 
found that the* fibre cost about three annas, Or 
about sixpence, ''8 ‘pound—which 19: prohibitive 
» of expome but he states that if re- 


as an artiolé of exipgkie but he states” 
cular supplies of ne. pre’ were required, the 


















price might be reduced fo"twvoanas. “He also 
mentions that, at Madras, ité rate: at whict. the 


stems were at first supplied’ was'ten annas for 
one hundred trees: but thia was ‘yaised . to four 
rupees for the same number, when he began to 


comparatively theap’ rate ; 
and this, from what'is now a complete refiise— 





Jails, the. Plantain ts eultivabed 
but no use’is made of the stéris;~ 
to rot on the-surface of the igeound:? Thidis: 
also the case in’ most parte of India “Ow the 
opposite 
dant. 
stem of such a plant, and about seven fect mn 
length, are sokl there in a dried‘ state, and: cnlied 
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make tise of them. This is’ sufficient proof that | 
they are not very ‘alandant there. But “ in the 
vicinity of some ofthe Zillah (tht is, of District) . 





ory “extetisively, 
ach are allow- 






coast of > Arracan; the Plantaitr is ‘abun- | 
What seem to be the layers “forming the 


Pa-tha-you Shmoe ; some of it even twistetl mto's 


bast-rope, is sold for the same sum, that is; ‘for ofte 


the maund or for about three shillings per 
As the above Shaw or das¢t of an unknown 
is sold at so chenp a rate, as well as the 
hasts sent from Arracan to the Exhibition 
of 1851, even a‘ter some preparation, there is. 
no reason why Plantain fibre might not be sent 
cheaply into market; and no doubt that it 
would very soon command a price equal to its 
real value, asa material for paper-making; for 
cordage, or for textile fabries. ‘The fibre might 
be collected in situations where the plant is al- 
ready cultivated, in gardens, or where it grows 
wild, and its stems not turned to any account. Or 
it might be cultivated in fields on its own ac- 
count, either with or without other crops, such 
as Pan or Piper Betle, or Ginger, Turmeric, &e. 
The fruit in. its fresh state, near towns, orina 
preserved state, or converted into meal, ought to 
pay all the expenses of, and afford some profit 
on the culture. The stems and leaves would 
thus be obtained ata minimum of cost—that 
is, simply of carriage. Indeed, if the crush- 
ing mill were not of too cumbrous a nature, 
it mizht be brought into the vicinity of the 
field, in the same way that the natives of 
India construct a sugar-mill and bower in the 
immediate vicinity of where the Date tree is 
yrown or the Sugar-cane cultivated. “A mill, 
consisting of the rollers of a sugar-mill or‘an 
enlarged churka, with an Archimedean screw, 
or with cog-wheels, or with bands, to which 
motion is given by bullocks, as practised in 
various parts of India, would probably be suffi- 
ciently effective, and certainly economical. The 
separation of the different qualities of fibre, with 
the washing, combing or heckling, and drying, 
might at first all be performed by hatid, where 
labour is so cheap. ‘If all the fibrous matter, 
or the combings or tow only, should be required 
for conversion into half-stuff for peper-makers, 
nothing is more effective, and at ‘the sameé.tinte 
so economical; as the‘ Dhenkee ‘of India.” “Lo 
this’ attention lias’ been" recently <oalled’ by Mr. 
Henley (‘Joarht ‘of Soe. “ot ‘Atts?:\volk: ii, 7p. 
486), "and ‘which; av “he ‘descri és,“ resembles in 
would ‘beerevted in place--engineers, foun- 
dations, ‘and “all “charges iticladed—three sinl- 


lines’; ahd this charge supposes the more 


rupee 
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than usnally ‘heavy machine. employed for but excellent.as.far, as. substance and tenacity 
paper-making ”'! The total wages for the | are coucerned,. Wap sent from India by Dr. 
preparation of 20 t0 8U.1b.” of suitable’ materi- | Hunter, in.185 1... dy the year, 1846, Mr. May 
al, -“ would -amount-to: seven pence-halfpenny. ’} showed Dr, Royle ‘game -beautilul. specimens of 
Mr.. Henley adds, that “in the event of emrploy- | note and letter poper-giade from Plantain . fibre. 
ing such fibres as the Plantain leaf stalk, a small : He was at that time: anxious . to” establish a 
pair-of hardwood grooved rollers, such as they manufactory for Plantain paper. in -Calputta, but 





employ for squeezing sugar-cane, would be very ; subsequently went to one of the. British colonies - 


useful. Their cast is two shillings.” Dr. Royle; in South America; anda gentleman shewed spe- 
having, in a Lecture before the Society of Arts, | cimens of paper made from Plantain | lire in 
recommended the Plantain as likely to yield. an Demerara. Mr. Routledge subsequently made 
abundant supply of material for paper-inaking, | some excellent paper, both of a tough aud ofa 
Mr. Henley observes : “ From extensive cultiva- | fine quality, from the fibres of species of Musa— 
tien of the Banana or Plantain, which surrounds | sheets of which he presented to Dr. Royle, who 
almost every house, it is probable this material | has lately seen Speciinens of sinilar paper in the 
would form one of the first objects of attention i hands of Mr. Sharp. Besides which, excellent 
by paper-material coliectors ; but from its cuarse, | paper has for some time been made from the re-, 
stringy nature, it would be cheaper in the state | fuse of or from worn-out Manilla rope. All 
of fibre than as half-stuff. This plant offers! which facts prove that an excellent. material 
great advautages for our views venerally, for it is | for paper-making may be had in inexhausti- 
truly in the position of refuse, inasmuch as it ble supplics, whenever those chiefly interest- 
has ,already paid the charges of its cultivation [ed choose to take the necessary measures. for 
by its products in fruit. ‘The interior of the! securing such a supply. As to the other 
plant, or true flower-stem, is eaten as a vegeta- | uses to which Plantain fibre can be applied, 
ble by the natives ; the lower part being perfeetly | Lieut. Col. Whinyates, Principal Commissary of 
mild, whilst the upper extremity, near the bunch Ordnance, in a letter to the Seerctary to the 
of fruit, pours out, on cutting it across, a limpid Military Board at Madras, states that the Plan- 
fluid, which is very acrid and deleterious, and | tain oak or tow sent by Dr. Hunter js 
is a true substantive olive dye on cotton cloth, “undoubtedly of a very superior description, 
as indelible as marking ink, for which it may be }and admirably adapted for packing. From 
substituted.” — With regard to the price at which | the soft, clastic character of the fibre, he also 
such materials could be obtained, Ma, Henley 


conceives that it would be a desirable sub. 
savs; “ lam of opinion that contracts could be | stitute for coir in stuffing hospital beddings, &e. 
made, according to the ordinary usages of the | But he fears that the supply is too limited, 
country, at the rate of from. one rupee eight Fand the cost all too high, being at. that time 
anifas, or three shillings, to two rupees eight | (October 29th, 1856) about three -annas the 
annas, or five shillings, per maund of 82 Ibs., | pound.” With respect to the strength of Plantain 
deliverable at any central depot within a radius tibre, D.-, Royle states that in ‘s@me experiments 
of twentyaniles. These prices are equal to from | which he had made on Plantain fibre, some from 
about £4 48. to £7 a ton; and that of these too, | Madras bore a weight of 190 lb., but the speci- 
a lowest-priced material could be landed in Lon- 


men from Singapore bore not less than 390 Ib., 
dou, paying all charges, for £13 48., and the more 


while a salvage of Petersburgh Hemp, of the 
expensive, which would include articles equal to | same length and weight, broke with 160 Jb. 
linen rags, at £16 59.” Having already noticed 


A twelve-thread rope of Plantain fibre made in 
the facility with which the species of Plantain 


India broke with 864 1b., when a similar rope 
may be cultivated in suitable climates, Dr. Royle | made of Pine apple fibre broke with 924 Ib. Eyen 
mentions that he lately tasted some excellent | from these experiments, itis evident that Plan- 
fruit of Musa Carendishii, grown in a Fer-| tain fibre possesses sufficient tenacity to be appli- 
hery ou Putney Heath. He warns cultivators cable to many, at least, of the ordinary purposes 
against planting the Plantain too close toge- 


of cordage, as is very clearly shown by the ex- 
ther; for though this may produce fineness of 


periments detailed.in the following tabular state- 
fibre, it will also diminish strength, and went of |ment. But it is probable that the plants grown 
free.. ventilation may produce disease. For se-/in a moister climate than that of. Madras will 
parating .the fibre, it. may be a question whether posess a greater degree of strength. The outer 
smooth or grooved eylinders will be best for so 
leshy and moist a ‘substance, but it is very neces- 


fibres may. also be converted into’a useful kind 
of coarse canvass, as has been done bg Dr. Hun- 
sary to remember that the pulp or the fibre must 
Pe thoros hly dried;-in- order that: it may not 































ter; and the more delicate inner fibres most pro- 

t | bably into: figer fabries, as is the case: with those 
undergo decomposition: when in transit.in: the. of the-Abaca or Musa textilis 3 when equal care 
1old of aship. Of-the.. valueof the: Plantain | has been taken in the preparation and separation 
ibre for paper-making, there can, he conceives, be | of the fibres, and there is some experience in 
10 doubt. Somme. “paper, though unbleached, weaving thein.— Royle, Fib. Plants. 
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(5501) MUSA SAPIENTUM. MusaceE&. 
ntain. | 

or Dux. | ] Vallee-kai, Tat. 

There are several varieties of the Banana cul.i- 
vated in the Deccan,—the large red, the green, 
and the yellow. A small sort, which is sup- 
poosed to be the real Banana of the West In- 
dies, is perhaps the most luxuriant of the whole. 
The plants blossom at all seasons, and as soon 
as the drupe of fruit begins to ripen, which 1s 
known by some turning color, it is cut and 
hung up to ripen in the house. The plant will 
not bear again, and may be cut down (other- 
wise it will perish of itself, ) when the surround- 
ing shoots grow @p and blossom as the former. 
The plants are generally grown in beds or clusters 
in a good rich soil, when fine fruit is almost the 
sure return. In transplanting the shoots, if two 
or three feet high, about one half is generally cut 
off ofthe common plantain the green fruit is used 
iu curries; the natives use the extremities of 
the flower shoots, the heart of the stem, and 
that portion of it from which the roots proceed 
in their curries. ‘This and the variety Musa 
Paradisiaca Banana, Valey is cultivated every- 
where in Southern India. It yields a fine white 
silky fibre of considerable length, specifically 
lighter than Hemp, Flax and Aloe fibre by 1-4th 
or 1-5th and possessing considerable strength. 
There are numerous varieties of the Plantain, 
which yield fibres of different qualities, viz: 

Rustaley, superior table plantain. 

Poovaley, or small Guindy variety. 

Payvaley, a pale ash colored sweet fruit. 

Monden, 8 sided coarse fruit. 

Shevaley, large red fruit. 

Putchay Laden or long curved green fruit. 

These varieties, as might be expected, yield 
fibres of very different quality. The only samples 
in which the different plants are noted, were those 
contributed by the South Arcot Local Com- 
mittee, but they are not well cleaned. Very fine 
specimens of this fibre were contributed by the 
Local Committees of Masulipatam, Tanjore, Ma- 
labar, Canara, Nellore and Travancore. Very 
carefully prepared Plantain fibre, Hackled Do 
yarn, string, rope, tow and half stuff for paper 
were exhibited by the Madras School of Industrial 
Arts. The same fibre was exhibited from almost 
every district in the Presidency, and varies, in 
shade and quality according to the method of 
cleaning that has been adopted. ‘This plant’ has 
a particular tendency to rot and to become stiff, 
brittle and discoloured by steeping in the green 
state, and it has been ascertained by trial that the 
strength is in proportions to the cleanness of the 
fibre. If it has been well cleaned, and all the 
sap quickly removed, it bears immersion in water 
as well as most other fibres, and is about the 
same strength as Russian Hemp. The coarse 
large fruited plantains yield the strongest and 
thickest fibres, the smaller kinds yield fine fibres, 
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suited for weaving, and if carefully prepared, these 
have a glossy appearance like silk. This gloss 
however can only be got by cleaning rapidly, and 
before the sap has time to stain the fibre, it is soon 
lost if the plant be steeped in water. By far thel 
greater number of specimens of Plantain fibre ex- 
hibited were discolored from steeping, and they 
had acquired a dull ash grey or brown color, 
which in this plant is always accompanied b 
stiffuess and brittlencss ; one or two of the speci- 
mens are so brittle as to break when gently rub- 
bed ; others are harsh and stiff. Some well made 
rope, line, and string were exhibited by several of 
the Local Committees. A 2d Class Medal was 
awarded for the ropes from Mayaveram in Tan- 
jore, these were clean, strong, silky and well laid 
up. A 2nd Class Medal was awarded to Mr. 
‘Thorpe for the cleanest and largest ‘bundles of 
Plantain fibre, prepared in the Monegar Choultry. 
‘The Madura Local Committee exhibited fine spe- 
cimens of fibre cleaned both by the quick process 
and by soaking, the latter have lost their gloss 
and are stiff and not so strong as the others. The 
‘Travancore Local Committee exhibits some ex- 
cellent fibre and rope, the latter very carefully 
laid up but stiff from over twisting. This kind 
of rope ought not to be hard spun, as it becomes 
stiffer when wet and is liable to snap if it gets 
into a twist or knot, The Plantain fibre being 
one of the most abundant in India, has received 
this lenzthened notice.—M. KE. J. &R. 


(5502) MUSA TEXTILIS. Manriia Hemp. 
Among the various substitutes for hemp, few have 
hitherto attracted more attention than Manilla 
Hemp, and this as well from the elegance of its 
appearance, combined with the power of bearing _ 
great. Strains, as from being very durable, 
lighter, and also cheaper than Russian hemp. It 
has of late years been much employed for cordage 
of various kinds, especially where considerable 
strain is required, as in ropes for raising goods 
into warehouses or out of mines... Sdine yachts, 
as well as many American vessels, have the 
whole of their rigging composed of Manilla 
Hemp, and this cordage, when worn out, can 
be converted into an excellent quality of pa- 
per. The plant yielding this fibre in astern 
Asia, is eXtremely interesting, not only be- 
cause it may easily be gultivated but because 
there are other specieg of the same genus 
which may be turned to the same useful account. 
The plant which yields Manilla Hemp is called 
Abaca. The natives distinguish several varieties 
of the Abaca. ‘ 


1. Abaca bhava (the wild Abaca), called Agotat 
by the Bicoles. oe 

2. Mountain Abaca, the fibres of which only 
serve for making ropes, that are called dgoleg 
and Amoguid in the Bicol language.. | 

8. The Sagig of the Bisayas. | 

4. The Laquis of the Bisayas, by whom the 
fibres of the original Abaca are called Lamot. 
n 6 





MUSA TEXTILIS. 
Ramphius states that the Malay name is Pussang 
utan, ; that it is called in Amboyna, Kula abbal , 
in Ternate, Kana; aud in! Mindanao, Coffo, as 
also the cloth made from it. He distinguishes 


the Mindanao kind from that of Amboyna. | | 


by the natives of the Philippine Islands, who are 

said to apply the samc name to its fibre. The 
plaut is sometimes called a tree, but it is, in fact, 
only a large herbaceous plant, which belongs to 
the same genus, aud is, in fact, a kind of plantain , 
or banana, which is natned "Muss tevtilis by 
hotanists. It was first called Musa sylvestris hy 
Rumphius in his ‘Herbarium Aimboinense.’ It 
was thought to be a varie tv of AL. trogloditarun 
by Blanco, hut called Masa dextilis by Don Luis | 
Nee, in amemoir which has been translated into 
English, and published in’ the ‘Annals of 
Botany,’ vol. 1; where there may also be 
seen another memoir, which was sent in French 
to Sir doseph Banks. These have been repub- 
lished inthe ‘Transactions of the Agric. Soc. of | 
India,’ vol. vili, p. 7, together 
tion by Mr. Piddington, of Calcutta, of a notice» 
by Father Blanco, in his ¢ Flora de las F Ilipinas.” 
In addition to these we have a notice in the first 
volume of the Trans. of the above Society, 1828, 
by Mr. Piddington himsclf, one of the gentlemen 
who eseaped the massacre of the Bnelish at Am- 
boyna. From these authors we learn that the 
Abaca is abundant in’ the voleanie region of 
the Philippine Islands, from Luzon, in the 
northern province of Camarines espe cially, Lo 
Mindanao; also in the neighbouring handle: 
even as far south as the Molue ca Tslends, 
that is, in Gilolo. ILence this species may 
be stated to extend from the Mquator to nearly | 
20° of north Jatitude. It may, therefore, very 
probably be rasily cultivated im other coun- 
trics, where there is some similarity of soil, and 
warmth with moisture of climate; as in) India in 
the province of ‘Travancore, and on the Malabar 
coast, also in that of Arracan, in) Chittagong. 

Assan, in parts of Bengal, wud in. the northern | 
Circars. 
to experiment. by Dr. Roxburgh, in the heginning 
of the century. © Tis ig a are still in the 
East India Houses Mr. Leycester, one of the 
founders of the Agric ultural Society of India, 
called the attention okits members to its fibres 
as early as the year 1822, when he presented the 
fibres of three species o Musa. ‘These w ere Musa 
sapientum, NM. ornata, aud she present species, 

M. textilis. "That of the latter he describes as 





having been. formed from a coat stripped off’ 


about sunrise on that day, and having been 
brought into the house about ten o'clock, had 
received no further bleaching trom the sun or in 
any other way ; and that he had had some of it 
made into a neat cord, which was in no way in- 
ferior to English whipcord. He concludes his 
letter by congratulating the members on the fibre 
of their common overgrown plantains being 


with a transla. | 


This was one of the pl mits subjected | 
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sufficient for all the purposes of twine requires 
in their gardens. Some time after this was 
| written we find it stated in the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Agricultural Committee of the Society,’ 

Ist October, 1836, that “a row of the Musa 
| plant, — froin which the China grass cloth. is 
“made, i is ina flourishing condition.’ But, on 
12th Angust, 1840, the Committee notice the 
favourable appearance of some plants of the Ma- 
| nilla hemp-tree (the abaca or Musa textilis.) Mu- 
| sa textilis 1S the .dbaca of the natives of the 
| Plulippine Islands. It is found both ina wild 
and cultivated state, but the natural g¢roves are 
considered as property. ‘The fruit is green and 
hard, and of a disagreeable jaste. Several vil- 
| lagres formerly furmshed yearly 1500 arobas each 
of the fibre, and others exported nearly as much 
cordage. With the produce of this plant, the 
| natives of these villages pay their tribute, parish 
dues, pure ‘hase the necessaries of life, and clothe 
‘themselves. The Abaca is cut when about one 
vear and a half old, just before its flowering or 
fructification is likely to. appear, as alterw ards 
the fibres are said to be weaker. If cut ear- 
ilier, the fibres are said to be shorter and 
finer, It ds eut near its) roots and the 
‘leaves cut) off just below their expansion. 
It is then slit open longitudinally, and the 
central peduncle separated from the sheath- 
ing avers of fibres, which are in fact the petioles 
of the leaves. Of these layers the outer are 
harder and. stronger, and form the kind of fibre 
called: Gandala, which is employed in the fabri- 
cauion of ecordage. The inner Jayers consist of 
finer fibres, and vicld) what is called dapes, and 
sused for weaving the ays and other more de- 
| licate fabrics; while the intermediate layers are 
‘converted into what. is called ¢apoz, of which are 
jimade webcloths and gauzes, four yards long, of 
different degrees of fineness. These are universally 
| 


a oe 


used as clothing. Some being so fine, that a gar- 
ment may be cnelosed in the ‘hollow of the hand. 
Resides Pina fibre, fibres of ‘ Jussi’ and strip- 
ed Jussi dresses were sent fromManilla te the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, and “ Bijnee”’, fibié is mention- 
ed. The plants yielding these fibres are not known. 
Mr. Bennett saya, at Manilla there is au exten- 
sive manufacture of muslin and sinamaya or 
grass-cloth ; as if, like in the notice at Calcutta, 
the Abaca was supposed to yield China grass. 
The stem-like mass consists of cellular tissue and 
fibres, with much thickish, watery fluid, which 
requires to be pressed out. The fibrous coats 
when stripped off, are left for a day in the shade 
to dry, and are then divided lengthwise into 
strips, three inches wide. Blanco says the 
petioles are stripped off one by one, and an 
incision is made across: inside, with a knife, 
to take off the bark which covers them. They 
are then scraped with an instrument made 
of bamboo, until only the fibres remain. Some- 
times they require niuch pressing while be- 
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MUSA TEXTILIS. 
ing scraped. Blanco says the strips are placed 
beneath the cutting edge of a knife fixed in a 
long bamboo, which,acts as a spring; and the 
Abaca being placed beneath the knife, is drawn 
through strongly by one end =‘This must act as 
a scraper, but much of the Abaca is said to be 
spoiled. When sufficieutly scraped, the bundle 
of fibres may be shaken into separate threads ; 
sometimes they are’ washed, and then dried and 
picked —the finest being separated by the women 
with great dexterity. ‘Those for cordage require 
no further preparation. Those for fine weaving 
are rendered soft and pliable by beating them 
with a wooden mallet, after having been made up 
into a bundle. -'They are then fastened to 
each other by “ almost invisible knots’’—but 
rather, have their ends gummed together, as in 
the case of the Pine-apple fibre—then wound into 
balls, and afterwards committed to the loom. 
Don Luts Nee deseribes the Abaca as being 
dressed Jike flax on a kind of heckle—a_ sort of 
saw Which operates like the heckle (Blanco). Mr. 
Piddington descr‘bes it as a bamboo scraper, into 
the slit of which the Abaca is introduced, and 
which being dragged downwards, acts as a scra- 
per on both sides. The stuffs, when woven, are 
soaked in warm water (lime-water, Blaneo) for 
twenty-four hours, after which they are soaked in 
cold water, then put into rice water, and, lastly, 
washed as before —by which means they acquire 
lustre, softness, and a white colour. Some = are 
also dyed, and take different colours (as blue and 
red). Others are embroidered. Few are in- 
ported into Europe, but seem often to be con- 
founded with grass-cloth. These details have 
been given in order that the proper treatment may 
he followed if the plant. is cultivated in India ; or 
some of them may be applied to the other kinds 
of Musa cultivated in India -the fibres of some 
of which may have a portion of the properties 
of the Manilla Hemp as cordage. Mr. Pid- 
dington had no doubt that when the Manilla 
Hemp was better kuown, it would be more 
appreciated, especially if properly manufactured : 
the great detect of Manilla-made rope being 
its stiffuess in rainy weather, arising from the 
coarseness of the varns —not more than three be- 
ing to a strand, which should have nine or twelve. 
Phis, Mr. Piddington had ascertained in a vessel 
commanded by himself, in which both kinds were 
used ; and the latter (made by himself) was at all 
times as pliant as hemp. It bears tarring well, 
and he had known it used for lower rigging with 
success. In asubsequent volume of the ‘ Tran- 
sactions,’ in the year 1840, Mr. Stewart Mac- 


kenzie, then Governor of Cevlon, forwarded to the | 
3 | 


Agricultural Society of India. a specimen of Ma- 
nilla rope, with a noté from Mr. Higgs, Master- 
Attendant at ‘Trincomalee. In this the latter ob- 
serves, “that shortly after the arrival of the Mel- 
ville in this country, in 1832, Sir John Gore 
frocured rather a large supply of the different 





MUSA TEXTILIS. 
sizes (of Manilla rope) for the squadron, from se- 
ven inches to one inch, *In that ship we made 
extensive use of it, reeving it on one side of 
the ship against Europe rope on the opposite 
side, and it is from a close observation of its 
merits, that I have formed the opinion of its 
being very superior to Europe rope in this 
country, particularly if this has been long in 
store here.“« Mr. Higgs regrets that the Manilla 
rope is not better laid ; and observes that Capt. 
Naish, one of the oldest captains in the China 
trade, was inthe habit of bringing the large 
rope from) Manilla, and laying it up afresh at 
Bombay, and tarring the yarns ; when it  be- 
‘ame excellent rope for shrouds. ‘The price 
of Europe rope at the Naval Yard at Trinco- 
inalee, was then £20 7s. 3d. per ‘ewt, while 
the price of the Manilla rope (without 
freight) was £1 12s. and it was one fifth 
lighter than Kurope rope.—oyle, p. 69. Hav- 
mg seen the rate at which such materials 
may be imported, both from the East and the 
West Indies, it is desirable to have some idea of 
the prices which are likely to be realised for Plan- 
tain fibre or pulp, when introduced into the mar- 
kets of Hurope. Manilla Hemp, which has long 
been in demand both in Aimerica and in Kurope, 


;had a nett average price, for the ten years 


previous to 1852, £32 per ton. In part of the 
vears 184-h and 1845, it sank as low as £22 to 


(£25; and the consimption increased so much, 
| that the price rose, in 1852, to £44 and £50 for 


the average kinds; but, independently of what 
was used for cordage and coarse purposes, there 
was a considcrable constunption of the fine, white 
qualities, for which horse-hair had originally 
been used. Inthe rise which took place in April, 
1854, Manilla Hemp was quoted at from 70s. to 
76s. perewt. ‘Though common Plantain fibre is 
not possessed of the strength of Manilla Hemp, 
vet it is fitted for many of the ordinary purposes 
of cordage and canvass, and some of the fine kinds 
for textile fabrics of fine quality and lustre. In the 
communication from Demerara, already quoted, 
it 1s stated that “ in 1846, a gentleman (probably 
Mr. May) visited this colony, and exhibited several 
specimens of cloth of a beautiful silky texture, and 
specimens of paper of superior quality, manufac- 
tured from the fibre of Plantains grown in the 
Jardin des Plantes.” There is no doubt that 
some of the indre delicate fibtés of the interior 
might be used) for such purposes aud for these, 
a high price, would no doubt, be \epetise 
for the coarser, outer fibres, which ere 
cordage, at least £30, some say £35, a ton; 
while some of the superior tow, would bé a good 
fing beds, ‘&e. ; 





substitute for horse-hair, for stuff 


and the different qualities of halfdt 
ble from the combings, &c., of di | 
the plant, would produce half-stuff, at least equal 
in value to the rags which sell in ordinary times 
from 163, to 2Us. acwt. But when its qualities 
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MUSA TEXTILIS. 
are better known, it probably would sell at still 
higher rates, as there would be no labour in sort- 
ing, and no loss of material in cliaming, Mr. 
Betts was induced in India, to attempt the 
preparation of the fibre, from seeing a re- 
mark in the ‘ London Price Current,’ of Dec.. 
1889, that considerable supphes of a new 
sort of Hemp from the stalk of the Plantain 
tree had realised from 6d. to 8d. per Tb.; and 
the Society of Arts were induced, as long since 
as the year 1762, from the apparent importance 
of the subject, to offer a premium for the pro- 
duction of this fibre (v. ‘Jury Report,’ p. 102). 
‘Therefore, even with the least sanguine expecta- 
tions, and on the most moderate computations, 
there is every prospect of a certainty of demand, 
accompanied by remunerative prices. With this 
in view, we may conclude our observations on 
this ‘subject, which may appear to occupy too 
much space, and to have been treated of too 
much in detail. But if properly considered, it 
cannot but appear of vast importance to the 
natives of tropical countries, and to planters and 
colonists abroad, to utilise so valuable and abun- 
dant a product, which 1s now allowed to run to 
waste, and of which, if they increase the cultiva- 
tion, they will at once attain the two-fold olsject 
of multiplying the supply of food for the body, 
at the same time that they are increasing mate- 
rials for diffusing information for the mid. — 
Royle, Fib. Plauts. Musa textilis grows freely 
in Singapore.—Loyle Fib, p. 377. This 
species of banana, is a native of the Philip- 
pine and of some of the more northerly of 
the Molucca Islands. On account of its 
filaments it is extensively cultivated in the 
first of these, particularly in the provinces of 
Camarines, and Albay in the great island of 
Luzon, and in several of the Bisaya Islands, a 
range lying south and cast of it. ‘The naine 
abaca belongs to the ‘Tagala and Bisaya tongues, 
but is not the generic name of the banana in 
either of them. By the Spaniards of the Phihp- 
pines the plant is known under the mame of ar- 
bol de canamo, or the hemp tree, from which no 
doubt, is derived our own commercial one for 
the filament “ Manilla hemp.” The abaca, like 
other bananas, is propagated casily by the suc- 
kers which spring up iat the roots of the old 
plant when it dies. «A measure of 5000 square 
yards of ‘land will grow 1U00 abaca plants. It 
arows tostie height of 13 or 1+ tect exclusive of 
the leaves, The fruigda sinall, of a disagreeble 
taste, and not edibie. When it is about to form, 
the plant is cut down, and the stem, being cut 





open longitudinally, is found to contain a great 


quantity of filaments of various thickness, and 
usually a equple of yards in length. These 
ave extracted, hackled after the manner of flax, 


and then sorted.. Some of the finest are as 


slender asa hair of the head, and these are re- 
served for the manufacture of cloth, while the 


MUSCICAPID.4, 

coarser are appropiated.for eordage from the 
smallest rope to a ship’s cable. In the husbau- 
dry of the Philippines, the abaca is of more im- 
portance than cotton. When or how its culture 
came to be first introduced is not Known. In 
his enumeration of the plants of the Philippines 
on their first discovery in 1521, Pigafetta does 
not include the abaca, although he mentions 
cotton and the esculent banana; but it is possi- 
ble enough that so peculiar a production may 
have escaped his notice. 
count of Mindano, where he resided for six mouths 
in 1686, not only mentions the textile banana, 
but gives au ample and accurate description of 
the mode of extracting the thread from the trunk. 
“As the fruit of this tree,” savs he, “1s of great 
use for food, so is the body no less serviceable 
to make cloths, but this [never knew till I cane 
to this island. ‘Ihe ordinary people of Mindano 
do wear no other cloth.’ After this follows the 
account of the process of extracting the fibres, 
which is well worth perusal. The Dutch have 
of late years introduced the culture of the abaca 
into the northern or voleanic peniusula of Cele- 
bes, where it seems to be indigenous, and with a 
fair prospect of success. ‘There 1s a large expor- 
tation of abaca in the forms of raw hemp and 
cloth, but especially of cordage, from Mamilla.— 
Craufurd, Jit. p. 1. 

(5503) MUSCARDINE, the name given to a 
disease to which silk-worms are subject, and 
which often causes great injury to those who cul- 
tivate these animals for the sake of their silk. 
This discase is attended with the development. of 
a fungus belonging to the genus Botrydis, and has 
been named by Balsamo and Montagne B. Bas- 
siana. ‘This plant, which is characteristic of the 
discase, can be propagated by the introduction of 
spores into ahealthy caterpillar. ‘The result of 
the changes produced upon the blood and tissues 
of the animal is its death. ‘This disease 1s much 
nore common some years than others. lt frequent- 
ly spreads to other insects ; and the caterpillars 
of other Lepidotera can be inoculated by the spores 
of the Botrytis. When once the disease has ap- 


peared there seems to be no means of checking it. 


The best mode of prevention is to take care that 
the caterpillars are not over-crowded, and that 
they have a sufficient supply of fresh food. The 
predisposition to this disease amongst silk-worms 
seems to be brought on by the same causes as 
those which act upon the human system, and 
render it favourable to the attacks of epide:mic 
diseases. (Robin, Hist. des Vegetaux Parasites.) 

(5504) MUSCICAPID, Flycatchers, a fa- 
mily of insectivorous Birds, so named from their 
mode of taking their prey. ‘Thus, M. Temminck 
states that the Flycatcher ( Gobe-Mouches}-feed 
entirely on flies and other winged insects, which 
they catch as they fly (* Manuel d’Ornithologie’) 
and our ‘countryman ,White says :—‘ There is 
one circumstance characteristic of this bird (the 
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Spotted Flycatcher, Muscicapa grisola) which 
seems to have escaped qpservation, and that is 
it takes its stand on the top of soine stake or post 
whence it springs forth on its prey, catchihg a 
fly in the air, and hardly ever touching the 
vround, but returning still on the same stand. 
for many times together.” (‘ Nat. Hist. of Sel- 
borne.’) 

Kurylaimus.—Bill broader than the head ; 
under mandible very thin, particularly at the 
base. Nostrils basal, transverse, oval ; the aper- 
ture naked. First quill slihgtly second almost im- 
perceptibly graduated. . Tail short, rounded. £. 
Jaranicus (EH, Horsfieldi:,'Vemm). Entire length 
eight inches. Head, sides of the neck, and the 
whole of the neck and body underneath violet, 
or rather vinous, varying inintensity. The part of 
the forehead around the bill nearly black. Upper 
part of the neck brown, darker towards the hack, 
where the tint is sootv. Wings very deep blackish- 
brown above, more intense near the shoulder, 
and lighter towards the extremity. A yellow 
streak between the coverts and secondary quills. 
Wines beneath from the axillze to the shoulder 
‘yellow, which borders the wing externally. 
‘ail-coverts black at the base and yellow 
at, the tips, so that the rump appears yellow, 
which is the colour at the vent. ‘Iwo interme- 
diate tail-feathers black, four next on each side 
black, with a white transverse band near the 
extremity. On the two external feathers the 
band is near the middle, and rather broader. 
Bill reddish-brown at the base, with both man- 
dibles irregularly variegated, and striped towards 
the extremity ; culinen yellowish ; cutting-cdges 
intensely black and shining. Tarsi and toes 
dusk-vellowish ; claws brown, inclining to black. 
Dr. Horsfietd is of opinion that from the obser- 
vations of Sir Stamford Raffles, in the cata- 
logue of a zoological collection inade in the is- 
land of Sumatra under his direction, and com- 
municated to the Linnzean Society, we can also 
in some measure determine the range of this 
genus: “It extends,” continues the Doctor, 
“from Sumatra eastward to Singapura, and thence 
south to the eastern extremity of Java near the 
Straits of Baly, where I discovered it in the 
year 1806; since that period I have not met 
with it again. We are indebted to Sir Stamford 
Raffles for the following remarks on the first 
species :—‘ It frequents the banks of rivers and 
lakes, feeding on insects and worms. It builds 
its nest pendent from the branch of a tree or 
bush which overhangs the water.’ I fonnd it in 
Java, in. one of the most distant and inaccessible 
parts covered with extensive forests and abound- 
ing with rivers and marshes.” Dr. Horsfield 
placed the genus athong the Meropide or Syn- 
dyctylee.—Eng. Cye. 

(5504) MUSHROOM. [Acaripus; Funer.] 

(5505) MUSHROOM. 

Koodruttee, H1np. 
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Commonly found,all over the country during 
and after the rains.—Aiddell. A tribe of fungus 
plants (Agaricus), some species of which are used 
for pickling, in making catsup, and for using 
fresh. Many kinds are poisonous, and it is only 
by experience that the edible varieties can be dis- 
tinguished.—Faudkuer, Mushrooms. are often 
seen In the ‘Lenasserim bazar, and the Karens 
have names for sixty-four different species of 
mushrooms and the allied fungi. They distin- 
guish the edible from the poisonous kinds, they 
say, by touching them with the lime tliat they 
eat with the betel. If the funeus turn red when 
touched, it is regarded as poisonous. But. they 
are so careless or ignorant, that sickness and 
death often ensue after eating them.— Mason. 

(55(6) MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, both 
European and Native, form an article of im port 
and of internal traffic. The principal instruments 
of the Mahomedans are the Sectar: Moor- 
chung; Duff; ‘Thekree : Poonggee ; Meerdung 
Munjeera: Ghuggree ; Ghoongroo; Sarung 
Dhol ; Soor ; Shubnall ; Banka; Qurna; ‘l'oo- 
ree or Toortooree : Sunkh ; Nugara ; Dunka ;: 
D’hubboos : 'Tukkoray or Zer Bum: Khunjooree 
Daeera; Dubla Puk’ hawuj; ‘Tasa ; Murfa,Been or 
Vina, Keengyrec ; Doroo ; Munjeera Ghoongroo. 
The IOindoos, in addition to the above, have the 
Tumboorah: Kinnarah: Juck-kee, Ghatum, 
Khunjeree Senkum Gyrekaulah, Pillungovee 
‘Lheeroo-chenum ; ulgojah, Pawmoolah naga-sa- 
rum Bhooree Naga-saurum Dhamawyee Muddal 
Sooreyah Vawyedium ‘Tittee Doloo Commoo 
Tuppettah Toodoomoo Bhairie; ‘Toora-ka-naga 
saramooloo, Autabee Toorak Dummawyee, Bru- 
mah ‘Tauluin, Dhasaree ‘Tapettah Undhaoodooea 
Chetecaloo, Booragah Talm. 

(5507) MUSK. 

Miskh, Muskh, ARAB. 

Rutta, Ooroola, Cyne. 

Desmer, DAN. 

Muskus, Dur. 

Muse, Fr. 

Bisam, Ger. 

Kustooree, Guz, Hinp. 

Muschio, It. 

Dedea, Jav. 

Humor in folliculo preputii secretus, London 
Concretum Moschus dictum, Dudlin. Inspissat- 
ed secretion in the follicles of the prepuce, 
Edinburgh, of Moscuns MogcHI¥ERus, Linn. 
Musk. ‘The Musk an,nal differs from common 
Ruminants in the abseace.ef horns, and in having 
long canine teeth on eack side of the upper jaw. 
It inhabits the monntainous regions of central 
Asia, extending from the Himalayas to the Altai 
mountains, and from these to China. Hence, 
as in the case of Rhubarb from the eame regions, 
we have Russian, China, and Indian ‘Musk. Ii 


Moschus, Lat. 

Jebat, Max. 

Miskh, Muskh, Pers, 

Almiscar, Port, © 

Kabarga, Muscus. Rus. 

Movooshka,Castoorie,SaNns. 

Almizele, Sp. 

Custoori, Sans, Taw, 
Tru. 








is singular that the common Hindoo name of 


the Musk, and in the Himalayas that of the Musk 
animal, is Austooree, a name similar to Castoreum 
a substance which Musk so closely resembles in 
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MUSK. * MUSK. 
nature. Thename musk is no doubt derived from an Oily Acid combined with Ammonia, free Am- 
the Arubie mishk or mooskk, which is evidently monia, various salts, ang animal principles, as 
the same word as the Sanscrit woosht. This has | Albumen, &ec., an odoriferous’ ptinciple which 
heen used asa perfuine and asa medicine by | seems particularly attached to the Ammonia. 
Hindoos from very early tines. It seems to have | But the quantity and ‘proportion of the ~consti- 
heen adopted from  Serapion, but it was | tuents vary ponsiderably, perhaps from the diffi- 
previously mentioned by ‘Atius. The ani-| culty of obtaining specimens which have not 
inal ears a close resemblance to the Deer been subjected cither to abstractions or to ad- 
tribe in shape and size. It is usually Icss_ ditious. ‘I'he hunters even are said to adulterate 
than three feet in Jeneth, with the haunches | It, and if they do not the Chinese merchants do so. 
somewhat more elevated than the shoulders. The | Royle. Musk, then, is the unctuous secretion of 
want of horns and the projecting canines have a clandular pouch or sac,, situated in the skin of 
already been mentioned. ‘There are altogether | the abdomen of the musk-deer (Moschus moschi- 
32 decth : namely, 8 incisors in the lower jaw, | ferns), an inhabitant of the great mountain range 
2 canines in the upper,,and 24 molars. The | which belts the north of India and branches out 
canines are not met with in the female. The | into Sibeinia, Thibet and China. It is also 
ears are long and narrow, and the tail very short. found in. the Altaic range near Lake Baikal, 
The fleece, which consists of strong, elastie, un- | and in some other mountain ranges, but always 
dulated hairs, Varies in. colour with the season, | on the borders of the line of perpetual snow. It is 
the age of the animal, and perhaps the place from the male only musk is produced and. the 
which it inhabits. The general colour is a deep secretion when dry is of a dark brown or black 
iron-vrey, ‘The individual hairs are whitish | colour, and somewhat cranular, Its taste 1s 
near the root, and fawn-coloured or blackish to- bitter, and its peculiar and penetrating odour is 
wards the tip. ‘The gestation of the female was | well known. It was formerly held in high  re- 
quite unknown «until Mr. Hodgson in Nepal as- | pute as a medicine, and it is still so among ° 
certained that it was about 170 days. ‘They are | eastern nations. ‘The musk-deer is eagerly 
extremely timid, mild, and gentle in their nature. hunted for the aake of its costly perfume, which, 
Found on the tops of difficultly-accessible aud ge- however, is always much adulterated. - Taver- 
nerally open mountains, usually in the neivh- says that the odour of musk, when recent, 18 


ene 


bourhood of the snow, but coming, nearer to the | 80 powerful as to cause the blood to gush from 
plains according to the inclemeney of the °sea- the nose, and in this way he would account for 
sons, springing from rock to rock with great agili- | the supposcd adulteration of the article with 
ty. "The Musk animal is particularly distinguished | dried blood. Chardin also says, “‘ it is com- 
by the males seercting the remarkably strong monly believed that when the musk-sac is cut 
sinelling. secretion called Musk, in a planoconvex | from the animal, so powerful is the odour it ex- 
oval, hairy bag, of which the orifice is situated | hales, that the hunter is obliged to have his mouth 
just before the praeputial orifice. he sac is flat, |and nose stopped with folds of linen, and that 
smooth, and naked above where it is applied, | offen in spite of this precaution the pungency of 
against the abdomen, convex, below, and hairy, | the odour ts such ag to produce so violent an 
composed of several coats. ‘The musk is sceret- | hemorrhage as to end in death, I have heard 
ed by small gland-like bodies situated in Hittle | the sane thing talked of by some Armenians who 
pits on the most internal of these coats. ‘The | had been to Bootan, and 1 think it is true. ‘The 
quantity in each sac varies from 1} to 3 drachms | odour is so powerful in the Hast Indies that I 
it is most abundant in the rutting season and | could never support it: and when [trafficked for 
when fresh is soft, and of a reddish brown colour | musk, [always kept inthe open air, with a hand- 
When dried, and contained in its native sacs, 1 kerchief over my face, and at a distance froin 
forms the Musk of commerce. ‘The kinds known | those who handled the saes, referring them to my 
are the Chinese and Siberian ; the last is inferior | broker ; and hence L knew by experience that this 
in its fragrance to the other. The Chinese is | musk is very apt to give headaches, and is altoge- 

\ n tly,,same kind of cold and lofty ther insupportable when quite recent. I may add 
region as the Him: lagan. Some of\this is imported that nodruy is so easily adulterated or more apt 
into and -# arently onsumed in India Rogle|to beso.” avernier states that at Patna he 
Musk is ifgrains “or lumps, soft and unctuous | once bought 1,673 musk bags weighing 2,5574 
to the touch, of a reddish-brown colour, with a | ounces, containing 452 ounces of pure musk.-— 
powerful, penetrating, and diffusive smell. It is | Zomlinson. ‘Iwo inusk-deer, called ** kosturah” 
usually adduced as an instance of the subtlety | by the mountaineers were seen by Dr. Hooker 
of the particles of matter. ‘The taste is bitter, in Kast-Nepaul. ‘The musk, which hangs in 
disagreeable, and somewhat acrid; readily in- {a pouch near the navel of the_ male, is a 
flammable. Rectified Spirit aud. ether are the | well-known object of traffic in Beugal. This 
best solvents of Musk. Analysed by different creature ranges between 8000 and 13,000 
chemists, it has beer found to contain a variety feet, on the IIimalaya, often scenting the air 
of principles; as Stearine, Elaine, Cholesterine, ‘for many hundred yards. It is a pretty 
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grey animal, the.size.of a ‘roehuck, and some - 
thing resembling. it, with coarse fur, short 
horns, and two projecting teeth from the, upper 
jaw, said to be used in rooting up the aromatic 
herbs from which the .Bnoteeas believe ‘that. it 
derives the odour of musk. ‘This he much doubt- 
ed because the animal never frequents those 
very lofty regions where the herbs supposed to 
provide the scent are found, nor had he ever 
seen sizus of any having been so rooted up. 
The Delphiniuw glaciale smells strongly and dis- 
agreeably of musk, but it is one of the most 
alpine plants in the world, growing at an eleva- 
tion of 17,000 feet far above the limits of the 
kosturah. ‘The female and young male are very 
good eating, much better than any Indian venison 
he ever tasted, beine sweet and tender. Mr. 
Hodgson once kept a female alive, but it was 
very wild, and contimmed so as long as Dr 
Hfooker knew it. Two of his Lepchas gave 
chase to these animals, and fired inany arrows in 
vain after them: these people are fond of car- 
rving a bow, but are very poor shots.— Hooker 
Him, Jour. vol. 1. p. 269. This substance is 
an extremely odorous seeretion, lodged ina bag 


which is attached and peculiar to the abdomen of 
the male Musk-Deer (Aloschus  Moschiferus.) | 


The elevated regions frequented by the creature, 
its timidity, and speed in’ flight, render it very 
difficult to obtain the substance, while the high 
price borne by it offers great inducements to sub- 
stitute other articles for that which is) genuine. 
The musk-bag varies much in form, colour, size, 
and quality, circumstances which suggest the be- 
lief that it is procured either from = two or more 
species of musk-antnals, or that it has been ob- 
tained at different periods of the year, or 
from very differently-aged animals. In the very 


young animal the bag is quite empty, while in| 


the old aud feeble the musk is in small quantity 
and of inferior strength. 
ed in greatest abundance during the rutting sea- 
son, and to have then its sensible qualities most 
developed. The secretion has a much stronger 
odour in the animal which inhabits Tibet and 
China than in that which frequents the more 
northern districts of Siberia. In the fresh 
state the musk has an extract like consist- 
ence and a_ reddish brown colour, with are 
odour so powerful that the huntsmen can 
scarcely endure it. This odour diminishes by 
drying, and the musk acquires a friable gra- 
nular state, and a dark brownish colour. In 
Siberia the chase occurs in spring and sum- 
mer, In Tibet the pursuit is restricted by the 
government to certain periods, and the bags 
which are obtained are stamped with the royal 
signet. In commerce two and occasionally three 
varieties of Musk are met with. The Tonquin, or 
Tibet Musk, occurs in small oblong rectangular 
boxes, lined with lead, and covered with paper or 
silk. Each bag, or pod, as it is termed, is wrap- 


It is said to be secret - | 


ped in thin lube or red paper ou which are mark- 
ed some Chinese. characters. Sometimes the 
bags are enveloped in. a-deep yellow. brownish 
nearly transparent paper, which becomes brittle 
by time. The most distinctive mark of this sort 
of musk is, that it is slightly. flattened, nearly 
round, and very rarely pear-shaped. ‘The yellow 
or yellowish-brown hairs chiefly at the sides, are 
often cut, while those which remain in the. centre 
, are darker coloured, finer, and less bristly. | Ge- 
nerally the hairs converge or. point towards a 
(small natural opening. ‘The pods are most: 
ly about two inches and a half long and 
one inch and three-quarters broad... The 
weight of different specimens varies considerably, 
some being merely 3 drachms 80 grains, others 
9 drachns 472. grains; the average is 6 drachins 
(12 grains. The average quantity of musk con- 
tained im the sacks is about 22 drachms. Ry 
careful removal of the bag there remains the inusk, 
Which is solid, in grains of different sizes, adher- 
ing to each other, soft and unctuous to the feel, of 
a reddish-brown colour, like a clot of blood 
i dried, having frequently a number of hairs inter- 
mixed, derived trom the inner side of the orifice 
| already described. The taste is bitterish, acrid, 
disagreeable, aud somewhat astringent. The 
) odour is strong, peeuliar (musky), penetrating, 
“very lasting, and extraordinarily diffusible. It 
| is stated that a single grain can constantly fill the 
air of a larger apartmeut with a sensible impreg- 
nation for many years, without its weight being 
| pereeptibly diminished ; and one part can com- 
| municate its odour to 3000 parts of an inodor- 
ous powder, It should be kept in elass-bottles, 
| very closely stopped, and preserved in a place 
j neither very dry nor too damp. By the analysis 
Of Geizar and Reiman it appears to consist of — 
"1, a peculiar volatile principle (which can exist in 
a free state); 2, ammonia; 3, a peculiar fixed 
uncrystallisable acid (these three are in undeter- 
| nunable quantity); 4, .stearine and oleine; 5, 
| cholesterine ; 6, a peculiar bitter resin; 7, osma- 
| zome, with several salts ; 8, a mouldy like substan- 
ce, in part combined wih ammonia, and numerous 
salts; 9, sand; 10, water, acid, &c., with some 
volatile odorons matter. It has not been ascer- 
: tained upon what musk depends for its peculiar 
properties. 
of putrefaction goes on which evolves the 
‘peculiar. odour. | Moisture: “seems to favour 
this, and musk which when dry yields little 
scent, becomes powerful when moistened. The 
odour is augmented by adding a few drops of 
the solution of subcarbonate of potass. =. __ 
2. Kabardin, Russian or Siberian. Musk, is 
either received through St. Petersburg, or, it is 
said,‘ sent to China, and laid, for. some time 
among the bags of genuine Tonguin Musk, to 
soquite the odour of the latter and then shipped 
to Europe. The pods of this sort are in general 
larger, more oval, more compressed, and the 
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It has-been conjectured that a kind — 
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.. . MUSK RATS TAILS. 

have large portions of the ski 
the abdomen attached to them. The colour of 
the hairs is a dirty milk-white. The musk exhi- 
bits a more homogeneous and less granular ap- 
pearance, having a much fainter odour and taste 
than the preceding kind. The odour ig augment- 
ed by moisture, but is somewhat nauseous and 
disagreeable. ‘The wood cuts show the difference 
of aspect of the two kinds. Musk is more solu- 
ble in water than in alcohol. Of 100 parts of 
genuine ‘Tonquin Musk, boiling-water dissolves 
Y() parts, alcohol only 50. Of Kabardin Musk 
water dissolves only 50 per cent. It is likewise 
soluble in ether, acetic acid, and yolk of egg. 


3, A very small kind of pod is sometimes met 
with, which is not flattened, but perfectly round: 
the hairs of a yellowish. brown colour. This 13 
probably the musk-bag ofthe Moschus Altaicus. 
It is salest to purchase the musk oul of the pod, 
as there is then less opportunity of adulteration. 
Infusion of genuine musk is not precipitated by a 
solution of bichloride of mercury (corrosive subli- 
mate); but genuine musk is precipitated by 
nitric and other strong acids, by acetate of 
lend (sugar-of-lead), and infusion of galls. The 
musk-bags are used by perfuiners to — prepare 
Essence of Musk. An artificial inusk is some- 
times made with nitric acid and oil of amber.— 
Eng. Cyc. 


(5508) 
Musk PLANT 


margins often 


MUSK OKRO, Musk IHlunrscus 
ABueLMoscHts Moscuatus. 
Hubb-ul musk, ARAB. Kala-Kustoorie, Guz, HIND. 
Kapn Kinaisea, CYNG. ' Cattu Gasturi, Man. 

‘The seeds of the (//ibiscus Abelmoschus), a 
native of the East Indices and South America. 
‘They are brown, kidney-shaped, the size of hemp 
seed, slightly compressed, striated, with parallel 
streaks, and covered with points slightly hollow- 
ed. In smell and taste, these seeds resemble a 
mixture of musk and amber. They are much 
esteemed in India for their cordial, stomachic, 
and antispasmodic virtues. Ina powdered state, 
they are used as an adjunct to coffee by the Arabs. 
Taulkner. One of the most gaudy flowering 
shrubs in the Tenasserim country 4s the musk 
plant, whose large yellow blossoins) with blood 
‘colored eyes are sometimes scen beflecking Ku- 
ropean grounds, and whose sceds hate been said 
to be an antidote to snake bites.—¢ 

(5509) MUSM@sRATS TAILS, Ye the tails 
of the Ondatra, (Lacepede) the usquash of 
North America, of which there are three varieties, 


the black, the pied and the white. ‘Nhe animals 







are hunted for their, furs and upwar 
million of skins are imported into Eng and an- 
nually for hat making : their tails a 
ed with a thin sleek cont of short hairs, 

leasing odour of musk aud are greatly 
fn Russia and the Maldive Islands. Their bun- 
dance in the northern parts of Russia 1 
use with the belief that the animal also inha ited 
Siberia, The Musquash is easily tamed, soon 






MUSKITO. 


n of becomes attached and is cleanly and playful.— 


is, Hag. Cye, ee | 
(531) ) MUSK-ROOT, the root of. a plant 
brought to. England from Russia and Persia, 
and known also by the name of. Sumbul. This 
root exhales a powerful smell of musk, and has 
heen used in medicine as a substitute for that 
substance. ‘The plant yielding it is not known, 
but the root has the appearance of belonging to 


the natural order Umbellifere. Its tissues are — 


full of starch.— Eng. Cyc. 
(5511) MUSKA KA JHAR. HIND © 
(5512) MUSKITO, Mosquito. : 
Muchr, Hinob. 
TAM, 

Ina former work on China, ‘A journey to 
the ‘Tea Countries, Mr. Fortune noticed a curious 
subtance called ** mosquito tobacco,” or ‘‘ mos- 
‘quito physic,” for itis known by both of these 
names, which he had met with for the first time 
when travelling in the western parts of the pro- 
vinee of Chekiang on his way to the Bohea moun- 
tains and the great black-tea country of Woo-e- 
shan. He says, The day before the discovery was 
made had been very hot, and during the night 
such swarms of mosquitoes came that neither 
my servant nor myself had been allowed to close 
our eyes. J had no curtains with me, and looked 
forward with dread to many such sleepless nights 
during the journey. ‘* Why don’t you procure 
some mun-jung-ean ?” said the boatmen to my 
servant Delighted to find there was some gim- 
ple remedy, 1 sent on shore to the firet village 
we passed, and procured some sticks of this in- 
valuable substance. 1 found it answer the pur- 
pose adimirably, and used it every night during 
the remainder of that journey whenever | hap- 
pened to sleep, whether in boats, in temples, or 
‘ithe common inns of the country.—4 Res. 
among the Chi. p. 108. Years after, during this 
‘Traveller’s residence in China, on inquiring as to 
its composition from a person, at first he was very 
communicative. He informed him the following 
articles were used : namely, the sawings of juni- 
per or pine trees (pih heang fun, or sung shoo), 
artemisia-leaves reduced to powder (nai-hai) to- 
bacco-leaves (ean fun), a small portion of arsenic 
(pe-za), and a mineral called nu-wang. With 
regard to the proportions of each, it appeared 
that, to thirty pounds of the pine or juniper 
sawings, about twenty of artemisia, five of to- 
bacco, and a small quantity of arsenic were add- 
ed. But ere we had come to this point my. in- 
formant’s jealousy had been aroused, and his state- 
ments were evidently not much to be depended 
upon. He now began to question me in return 
for the answers he had given. ‘ What did I 
want this information for ? if 1 wanted. to buy 
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theiarticle he had it for sale, and it was cheap 
exam.” —4 Res. among the Chi. p..111. From 
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subsequent inquiries, he ascertained the composi- 


tion to be Pine and juniper sawings, wormwood 
leaves, and tobacco-leaves, reduced to powder, a 
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small portion of nusungiand arsenie. Each article 
was well-beaten up with water,then the wjsole,smix: 









on & slip ofiaemboo: «On exposure'to thesit the 
aabst ance dried quickly,:and was then put away 


forsale: When finished the-aticks.ave somewhat 


like the coanmon: joss-sticks: of the country, oF. 
about the thickness wad dength-of @ light: walking 


cane. - Another substance, auch eheaper than 
the last,.ix found in every town and-village-in the 
central. and eastera provinces of the empire where 
[ have been,.and no doubt it is, in use over the 
vrenter part of China. Long, narrow bags of 
paper—say half‘an inch in diameter and two feet 
long —are filled with the following substances, 
namely, the sawings of pine or juniper mixed 
with a smalkportion of nuwang and arsenic. The 
proportions are thirty pounds of sawings, tivo 
ounces of nu-wang, aud one ounce of arsenic. 
This mixture is not made up in the form ofa 
paste like the latter but simply well inixed,and then 
runinto the bags in a dry state. Hach bag 
being filled is closed at the mouth, and then 
coiled up like a rope and fastened in this position 
with a bit of thread. Many hundreds of these 
coils neatly done up and placed one above another, 
may be seen exposed for sale in shops during the 
hot season, when mosquitos are numerous. When 
about to be used, the thread which keeps the 
coil together is cut, then the coil is slightly 
loosened, so that its sides do not toucu each 
other, for if this happened it would ignite at va- 
rious parts and soon be consumed. ‘The outer 
eid is then lighted, and the whole is laid care- 
fully down upon a bit of a board, when it goes 
on burning for the greater part of the mht. 
One hundred of these little coils may be bought 
for a stim equivalent to threc pence of our money, 
and two of them will suffice for a mght in an 
ordinaty sized room. A third substance cheaper 
than either of the above, is made of species of 
arlemisia or wormwood (A. indica) which grows 
wild on every: hill in this part of China. It is 
the same. kind: I have already noticed as forming 
one-of the ingredients in the genuine mosquito 
tobacto, and is that which was used in tuking 
the‘honey from the bees inthe temple of Tein- 
ting! It is gethered and thoroughly dried, then 
twisted or plaited into ropes, in which condition 
it ig-fit for use... Although cheaper and’ conse- 








es, ‘snore: dimoke ‘than is: agreeable ‘to a 
Enropiesns-+xf Res. among the Chis pr 11B8.—See 
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- A fine cotton fabric, extensively: manufactured 1 
ed (1265 


quently more:in use amongst the poorer classes, 
then''the other kinds, it is not so efficient and it | 








MUSTARD, BLACK. 


; ™ eee ‘ 
at Manchester, Glasgow, in France, kc. ‘Titere 


are’ a great variety of kinds ‘and qualities, ‘as, 
book-muslin, cambritwnusliti; muli-muslins, &c. 
Formerly all musling svete made in the-Wast,-and 
Dacca in Bengal : was Tdtnierly celebrated for 
“its webs of woréen winth?):“f ae Daéca muslin 


aM 








amanufacture, which ‘once* employed: thousands 


of hands, is quite! at ‘aw “end, iso that. it 
was - with great — difficulty’ tliat. fhe © speci+ 
mens of these fabrics: sent to the -@reat' Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, were procured.) The: kind: of “cot- 
ton (which is very short in the staple} ényploved, 
is now hardly grown, and scareély’a dom: exists 
which is fit for the finest fabrics. . ‘The jewellers 
still excel in gold and silver . filagree Hooker. 
Him. Jour. Fol. U. p. 254. At the Madras Ix- 
hibition of 1858, the Cambric Muslin ‘bleached 
and the Isree exhibited .by: Veerabomma Arist- 
nama Chetty were of a very superior quality and 
the Jury considered the Manufacturer - entitled 
to a reward of a 2d Class Medal. —M. b. JR. 
The most celebrated of Indian muslins was that 
of Dacca Cotton grown in the vicinity, the thread 
from which does not swell. Chicacole, Upada 
a few miles north of Cocanada formerly produced 
fine muslins and at present-a strong muslin, ge- 
nerally checked, is procurable at, Chicacole at 8 
to 6 Itupees per piece of 8 yards,’ 1 have had it 
made to order of very good quality at 11 Rupees 
the piece. ‘The famous Arnee Muslins, of which 
Book Musling are an imitation, are prepared near 
and at Arnee in the Chingleput district : they sell 
according to quality from ? to ? the picee of ? 
yards 2 inches broad.—-Zthode, M. 8. 6.) 
(5515) MUSQUASH. . Is the skin of’ the 
musk-rat, a diminutive species of beaver, which 
is largely used as a hatting fur.—-Waterston, 
(5516) MUSSANDA WALDICHIL” A spe- 
cies of musszenda with corymbs of orange-colored 
flowers, and a single sepal expanded into’a large 
white leaf, is not the least interesting. shrub. to 
the eye of the curious. In Caleuttd'an allied 
spccies is cultivated in the gardens, but its'abund- 
ance in ‘Tenasserim forests prevents its intro- 
duction into European gardens-on this Coast.— 
Mason. | fie EM a he te 
(5517) MUSTARD, BLACK. TetRaDYNaMia 
Sitrquosa, Linn. Sinapis, L. Sémina, L. Sinh- 
pi. D, Pulvis Seminum, D. Flour df. the Seeds, 
KB: Sioapis Nigra, -Liin.- Common “Mustard 
consist af the -flour: ofthe gecds of tle Black 
ntd,though gemerally mixed with ‘that pro- 
cured trem ethe seeds ofthe White Mustard, 







or Sinapisialba, and’ deprived of fixed-oit by ta- 


pression. ‘Bath species :have been tony: tutséd 
i icine Bemg: the var of Tlippocrates, - and 
‘of the Romans... *The “Black, Ninetard 






Lis indigenous in. almost every _fiart of Barope. 
tee ing eee | 


Bot.-Chi.he rootiis thick and. fleoby, . thé stem 


about? by & or 4 feet highs hiepifl: below, with 
amdoth round branches hbove. ‘Lower leaves large, 


rough, lyrate, variously lobed and toothed ; upper 
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MUSTARD, BLACK. | _  MUSTARD,:BLACK, 
Ones narrow, lanceolate, smooth, dependent. | the prominent seeds, shotter thane 
Calyx yellowish, equal at base, spreading, | shaped beak’: valves with 3; 'sthligtt 

Petals obovate, yellow, spreading. Silique ‘small | nerves." Bede! few” of! | ently sidé, Likp 

erect, or placed close to the steiti,dbtusely quadrant | roundish, ' pile<yetlow: ve Roured,  eaivae FU 

gular, nearly even and smooth, tippeil by & Short | interiot a yellow ‘mass; whidh te coiardé h ® 
quadrangtdar style, but without. the “proper, 

often seed bearing beak of the genus ; the 'vatves. 

convex, with one straight dorsal nerve, ‘and n few 

lateral anastomosing veits. ‘Seeds namerous 

in‘ a single row, small, round, ‘blackish 

brown.——Royle.’ Fig. 4t.—K. B. t. 96. 















pellicle of what mst 8’ cotipdsed OF ob dense 
mucilage. Fi. (420K Bo teo8e9 77 * White 
Mustard ‘seeds yield about 26 per celit. ‘of fixed! 
oil, and when macerated in water, a thiek mucila- 
ginous, alinost insipid liqnor, while Black Mus- 
tard seeds give little mucilagé, but'a- pungent 
_ Sinapis arvensis, Charlock, or Wild Mustard, | taste to the water, According to the: analysis of — 
Ki. B. t. 1748, has its ‘seeds soinetimes substitut- | Jolin, these seeds contain.— 1. An acrid volatile 
ed for the Biack Mustard. It ay be distingnish- | oil. 2. A vellow fixed oil. 3. Brown resin. |, 4. 
cd by the long sword-like beak of the pods, and| A very little extractive. 5. A little gin. 6, 
by the valves’ being three nerved. ‘The Vlack Lignin. 7. Albumen, 8. Phosphoric acid, and 
Mustard wanting these, has beew removed to the silts. White Mustard does not farnish volatile 
genus Bressioa hy Koch and. other botanists. | oil ; but, in certain circumstance’ similar to those 
The Mustard ‘ptant is ofticinal on account of | with Black Mustard seed, a fixed acrid principle 
its seeds, or rather of the flour of these sceds, so| is produced, which, like the volatile oil of Black 
well known'as a condiment by the name of Mas- Mustard, did not previously exist. “The fired 
tard. But Dr. Pereira learnt that the best flour of | acrid principle is an unctuous liquid of ‘a reddish 
Mustard is prepared hy crushing the sceds of both | colour, without odour, but having a biting acrid 
Black and white Mustard between rollers, and then | taste, analogous to that of Horseradish root, It 
_ pounding them in mortars, when they are twice | contains Sulphur. M. Faure states that this 
sifted to yield: pare four of mustard. Dr. Chris- | same principle is formed in small quantity when 
tison’s information confirms that of Dr. Pereira, | Black Mustard is treated with water. Erucin, 
that common flour of mustard is adulterated,partly | which does not redden the salts of Iron, and con- 
on account of the pungency of Black Mustard | tains no Sulphur, is another prineiple found by 
seed. “Two bushels of black, and three of | Simon. Zesés. As the common flour of Mustard 
white seed yield, when ground, give 145 pounds | is that usually employed, instead of the powder 
of flour; which, to diminish the pungeney and | of Black, or the mixed powders of the Black and 
improve the colour, is mixed with 56 pounds of | White Mustard, as in the E. P., so it often ‘con- 
wheat flour and two pounds of turmeric; and | tains adulterations along with the true flour. 
the acrimony is restored without the pungency, | But as Mustard flour is sometimes exhibited in: 
by the addition of a pound of (capsicum) chilly ternally, it is desirable to have it in a. purée form. 
pods, and half a pound of ginger.” (c.) Dr. |The adulteration of wheat flour can be easily de- 
Thomson saye he could detect no turmeric, nor | tected, by the test of the Edibatgh Pharma- 
cayenne pepper in the specimen which he examin- copia. “A decoction allowed to eool is not 
ed. The pare flour of Mustard owght alone toj turned blue by tincture of Fodine.” Mustard 
‘be used officinally. Though Black and White flour is weakened by the addition. of ‘wheat 
Mastard: have both been tinutely examined by | flour. A sinipism of mustard may be ~“inade 
several chemists, they still require further investi- | with bread-crumb, or the Mustard _ flour 
gation. ‘The former contaius a Fixed Oil, Gummy | may be spread on a_pouttiee ; vinegar is Worse 
matter, Sugar; a‘colouring and a peculiar green | than useless, “as like other acids, it prevents 
matter, a Fatty pearly matter ; Myronic acid in| the formation of the acrid prinetple. Messrs. 
combination with =Potash,’ or M Yronate of} Trousseau and Pidoux found boiling water, uiine- 
Potash ‘(the Sulpho-Sinapisin of Menry and | cessary, as a cold poultice produess the sande: of 
Garot): -Myresyste,’ Sinapisin, and some sults. | fect as a hot-one; but takes a little longer ime 
inapis afba, Linn. EB. White Mustarp. ‘The | to prodice its effects. The volatile sil is a pow- 

ustactl erful rubefacient and vesicatory, in the: pl por 


joe iigy mentioned in the Edinburgh | 
aswell a0 the black (v. supra). It | tion of I-part to 20 of ' proof’ spittt..5 Ro 


































is, like the forwiitr spldciee, indigenous in most parts | Dr. Hitssall “tells we that ; the: plata. from 
of Kuro | , aad 3 ay tke 4 have ‘been. employed | which mustard i obtained and ‘Sina pis i 
by the Greeks, ‘as ft spossesnes neurly the same|or black, and Sinapis alta, op? ‘whith = 





tard, they “belong to the amtural fami Cru- 
ciferee. The bjack mustard: pig 5 ib hee. 8- 


_ we © td ive , : 

properties. — Boi, *: bse Reot: tapering, small. 
The stem. 1—2:* feet:or: whore hi » round, 
smooth, or -. slig ty baivy.:/: Leaves tyrate, ir. 
Tegularly lobed. ar’ -pinnatifi Pokey beat ‘Sépals 


tinguished . by «its ‘seed vessela: Whieh”’ ar ; 
Silique hispid, spreading. vow early “hori- hite mustard ‘plant‘the vessels or ' pods 


sguleel pinata smooth, snd “she dglour ef «ie Pebedy them- 

Hinear, green, horizontal... selves, which ‘art reddikh of” blavktal’ Wewwn 

somal stalks, short, tumid: or ‘Keotty from! ave clothed with ‘Maite ‘Which reader them tough, 
7 1266 = 
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Mirguic acid, ‘Mirocyne, | a yolatile oil, ‘and . 
fixed oil. of mustard. ‘Of the composition a 


Pereira’s “ Materia Medica.” “ Robiquet and 
Boutron (Journ. de Pharin, xvit. p., 179) however 
have proved, that white mustard contains neither 
volatile oil, nbr any substance capable of pro- 
ducing. it, but owes its activity to a non-volatile 
acrid substance, which does not pre exist in the 
seeds, but is readily formed in them under cer- | 
tain conditions, Another chemical- peculiarity of | 


jn Miwni- | pressure, the dressing 8 
 MpLeE | used for. mixi 
& gener Immense quantities. of. whe An. BOY 


i pomateih ai diag. conn pill 





mustard, ak & ac0p d seat of dressings ; by 
ga yielda fixed oil which is 
a; et, rape::AnG. other oilg.” 
















ax are employ- 

jed..in the, adulteration, qf,gaustard;cand many 
samples almost entirely. ponsist of at. It has 
| been stated that pea-flour is sometigns ‘vsed: out 





f| of fifty saiples of mustard which. ‘Hoseall -sab- 
white mustard we find the. following account jn) 





mitted to examination, he had not.miet with a 
single instance of adulteration with, any other 
farina than wheaten flour. Adultexation. ‘avith 
Turmeric powder. Turmeric powder, isthe ground 
tuber of Curcuma longa one of the Zingiberacess, 
it is of a dark yellow colour and consists of large 
cells, some ot these are loosely imbedded in a 
reticular tissue, but others, and these the maju- 
rity, are quite free: they may be recognised with 


white mustard i is, that it contains sulpho-sina- | facility under the microscope by their size and 


pisin. 


are used forsalad. In Britain, both species are | 


The young or seed leaves of white mustard | bright vellow colour. 


When crushed, éach cell 
is found to contain coloring matter as well as a 


indigenous and may commonly be seen in flower in | number of starch granules resembling closely 


the month of June in waste places and fields, in. 
the brick fields in the neighbourhood of Notting- 
hill they grow in great quantities. McCulloch’s 
Commercial Dictionary contains the following 


interesting particulars in relation to the growth. 


&c., of mustard. It was formerly extensively 
cultivated in Durhain, but it is now seldom seen 
in that county. At present it is principally 
raised in the neighbourhood of York and through- 
out other parts of the North Riding, and being 
manufactured in the city of York is afterwards 
sold under the name of Durham mustard. ‘I'wo 
quarters 4n acre are reckoned a good crop. Mus- 
tard 13 of considerable importance in the materia 
medica, andis extensively used as a condiment. 
It was not however known in its” present 
form at our tables till 1720. The seed had 
previously been merely pounded In a Mortar 
and in that rude state separated from the 
integumicuts aad prepared for use. But at 
the pertod referred to, it occurred to a wo- 
man of the name of Clements residing in Durham 
to grind the seed in a mill and to treat the meal 
in the same way that flour is treated. © Her mus- 
tard was. lu Conseguence very superior and being 
approved by George I speedily came into general 
use. Mrs. Clements kept her gecret for a con- 
siderable time and acquired a competent fortune. 
In Bengal and other eastern countries mustard is 
extensively cultivated as rape is in Hurope for 


the purpose of yielding Oil.” Barley survey of 


Durham, page 147; Loudon’s Kncyclopeedia of 
Agriculture. - The subjoined particulars, in refer- 
ence to the manufacture of mustard, as furtiished 
by a mamifacturer, are given by Pereira :—~“‘ ‘Ihe 
seads of both black and. white mustard are first 
crashed betsy een yllers, aud then panded in mor- 
tars, ‘The po pou 
residing in-the sieve is called dressings, or. siftings ; 
-Wwhét passes through is impure flour of mustard. 
The latter by a second sifting, yields pure flour of 





led .sceds are then sifted. ‘Lhe|_ 


those of Curcuma arrow-root, already described 
and figured. On the application of iodine the 
cells become of a ed blue, and with potash of 
a reddish colour. Although we have examined 
a large number of sainples of mustard in no 
instance have we found turmeric powder to be 
absent. By some means or other probably by 
moisture and heat the turmerie powder is made 
to part with a portion of its colouring-matter 
to the flour which enters so largely ‘into the 
composition of the mustard of ‘the shops. 
Four qualities of mustard are supplied by the 
manufacturer. The first 1s called ‘ second’’ it is 
usually of a bright yellow colour, but is thickly 
studded over with numerous black or reddish- 
black points: these are fragments of the husks of 
black mustard secd. ‘The next quality is termed 
“fine,” it also presents a considerable number 
of black specks, but fewer than in the former 
case. ‘The third quality is called ‘ superfine,” 
it is spotted to a much less extent, although mi- 
nute specks are still visible. ‘The fourth, or best 
quality, is the ‘ double-superfine,” in this the 
eye can scarcely detect husk at all, although with 
the microscope, a little may still be discovered. 
These several qualities are vended to the public 
by a wholesale and retail establishment in the 
city of London at the following rates : “* seconds,” 
5d.; ‘‘ fine,” Sd. ; “ superfine,” 1ld.;  “ double 
superfine,” Is. ad., per Ib. ‘The qualitics of the 
following samples vatied much—from “second” 
to “« dotible-superfine.” The price also varied 
greatly——from, Js. to 2g. the pound, the ordinary 
charge made-being Is, and 1s, 4d. the pound. 
Dr. Hassall’s i inquiries showed, fg? 
Ast. That. genuine mustard, whatever’ be the 
price paid for it, is scarcely ever to:be: obtained. 
Qnd. ‘That, the whole of forty-twd ‘samples 








submitted. to examination. were adulterated, 


_Brd. That the ad ulteration practised, in every 
case, was the same in kind, varying only in de- 
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MUSTARD SEED. | 
gree, dad consisted -in the admixture of ge min 
mustard. with immense ‘quantities of .wheaten | 








flour, highly coloured with | turmeric. rie mh 

its adulteration, p. 123. ue bps ph 
85 18) MUSFARD. 
Rai ka tei, GuziAinn. 
- Sarshapatailum,. SANs. | 
. .Kadaghoo ynnney, TAMeo eo 
_ An expressed oil, pre vared from the shade of 


different species of Sinapis, | is used in the North- 
ern parts of H indostan, and i in many partsof Mala- 
bar, for culinary. purposes, in the saine way. that 
butter and ghee is on the Coromandel Coast.— 
Ainslie, Mustard. oil has of late been exported 
from Bombay. to England and France.—Faulkuer. 

Kive or six, species of Sinapis are cultivated in all | 
parts of india, for the sake of the valuable oil they | 
yield : thoge most frequently scen ure 8. glanca, 
toria and racemosa, ‘Vhe secds of the ‘ sinapis 
alba” yiclds by expression 36 per cent of a bright 
vellow, pleasant tasted, edible oil, having a strong y 
smell, and slight taste of mustard, ‘The seeds 
of ‘ sinapis nigra,” yickl only 28 per cent 
of an oil in all respects similar to the above. 
The average -price of mustard seed iu eighteen | 
Jarge stations, in a'l parts of the Madras Presiden- 
cy, for the Quar ter ending 31st October 185-4 was 
ls, 128 permaund of ; 25ths., the maxtinum being 
Rs. 1b det 6 at Cannanore, aul the minimum As. 

10 5 at Nagpore. In Vizagapatam it costs Rs, 
208 per Sicca garee. The oil is not exported, 

from Madrae but the seeds have been shipped as 
follows :--- 


Ob. Sinabis: arEtEns: 
“Avalos aud Sureuva nei 
A Bl : Pot i 





In the years 1847-48 veseseeslWE 5,828 
= 1849-49, ccccee 5) 6,767 

‘ 1849-50........6 55 9435 

% 1850-51...... 2. 5, 9,909 

. 1851-52.......0. 4 3,636 
1852-53........ ~ 5 16,075 


ore — iis valuable oil, although scldom rs 
in the market, being made when required, 1 
used i in most parts of India in cookery, and is 
eonsidered supe rior to all other oils for anointing 
the body, which it is supposed to invigorate. 
~ In medicine, it is sometimes given inter nally, but 
is more frequently applied asa rubefacient. At 
the Madyas Exhibition of 1855, the following 
exhibitors contributed very good specimens, 
Mr. Kohlhoff of Tanjore, Madras ‘Tariff, ‘Trichi- 
nopoly Local Committec, and Rajahmundry 
Loval Committee. Lieut. Hawkes, exhibited a 
complete anid ‘Hiteresting serics of oils and oil 
cxke of common ‘mustard, obtained from four dif- 
ferent, sorts of sinapis.—47. E. J. 2. 

(5519) MUSTARD SEED, Brack. 

khirdal. ARAB, at Sasavie, Man. 





Kidi-tani, CHIN’ “Sirshuff, Pers. 
Gan-aba, ‘CYs@) Mostarda, Pony. 


\isaterd, haha . Lae v,@ortechiga, Rys. 
M utarde, Fr. . Sipsooa, | Rajika, Sans, 
M stert, Grr. _Mostega, Sp, 





“‘Kadaghoo, " Tax. 
~hvaloo, Te 


© ares " : 


- -Kaleé- Rai, Guz. Risa 1 
. Mostarda, Seriapa, In 
Sinapis nigra, Lat. 
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are  inodorousy'b but have’ = peer ma taste; 

The black amistard' is indigenous itt tdmost every 
| part of Burope.~ Pereira. 4¢ i¢ alsd-grown: in 
some parte of India, and has of bate ‘xenrs beeti 
exported from Bombay to England, amet: desk 
— Faulkner. 4 

(5529) MUSTARD SEED, Warr. | anh 

Saffeid Rai Guz, Hainp, - Kadoocuo, Tam. : : 

Sinap Alba, Lar. ) | 

This species differs only in the alone age ‘slze 
of the seeds, which are yeltowish, und much 
larszer than the black seed. The properties of 
ithe white are less energetic than those of the 
black. In other respects they agree altogether. 
— O Shaughnessy. 

(5521) MUSTARD-TREE. The plant ies 
red to, by this name in Seripture ts, according to 
| Dr. Rov le, the Sulvadora Persica of botanists. 
It. is a native of the Kast Indies. [SaLvapora. | 

(5522) MUSTELIDA, the Weasel ‘Tribe, a 
family of Digitigrade Carnivorous Antunals, of 
which the Common Weasel is the — type, 
Among the Polecats of warm climates, Crvier 
notices the Javanese Polecat (Putorins nudipes, 
I. Cuv.), the African Polecat PP. Africanus. 
Desm ), the Striped Polecat of Madagasear (P. 
striatus, Cuv.), and the Cape Poleeat (the 
Zorille of Buffon; Viveerra Zorilla of Gain ). 
The following is a list of the species of Asiatic 
Mustelid@ in the British Museum :-~- 

Martes melanopus, the Japanese Sable. Japan. 

M. flaviynla (Hodgson), the White-Cheeked 
Weasel. India. | | 

Mustela Hodgsonii (Gray,) Hodgson’s Weasel. 
India. 

M. Cathia (UWodgson), the Cathia.  Nepaul. 

M. Horsfieldii (Gray), Iforsfield’s Weasel. 
India, 

M. Subhemachalana, the Nepaul Weasel. Nepal. 

Helictis,moschata (Gray), the Helictis. hina. 

H. Nipalensis, the Nepaul Helictis. Nepaul. 

Mydaus meliceps (F. Cuvier), the Stinkard, or 
Teledu. Java. 

Arctonyz collaris (F. Cuv ier’), the Balisaur, or 
Sand-Bear. India. . i 

Lutra Chinensis (Gray), the Chinese Otter 
China and India. 

L. aurobrunnea (Hodgson), the Golden-Brown 
Otter. Nepaul. a 

_ beptonys, the Wargut. India. — Boy We 
Mutilla occidentalis seems to be rN different: iad 
of the former. Beer botic’is a -most beautiful 
scarlet velvet~ colored inscet, about the:size of a 
large pea, -but flattish, it is commonly’ found in 
rainy “yeather, | ‘pt ‘Hindostan” ‘ghd cat Lahore. 








i These apes: are -offieinal, and are kept by the 


‘Phe native doetors use them against 
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Ceylon-wiow': . 


satin- wood: b¥ tae Partuguede itis called Burata, 
It is. a handsome aud ¥dluable woad, andsimnuty | 
be ‘considered:the qgost duratile of any in Weyton . 


fur: geueral. uses, provided it is'séasoned in the 
shade: it nay bé-coaverted into handsome fur- 
niture, &e. In consequence of its weight all 
trees are eut in ‘lengths of from ten to twelve 
{eet;> for the ptirpose of getting it floated down 
the rivers from the forests, which ts done in 
canoes. Jam of opinion that it may be obtained 
from twenty-five to forty feet long,and the largest 
diameter thirty-six to forty inches. That which 
is in general brought to the dockyard is about 
fifteen feet long, and from eighteen to twenty- 
four inches in diameter, being cut to that size 
for the ease of convevance.— Edye. Ceylon. 

(5525) MUTKE KE. PULLIE. Dglichos 
Fabeeformis. Small Sabre Bean. ‘This 13 grown 
the same as the larger sort. — leidde//. 

(5426) MUTTI, arso MUDDI, 

Chuneoa Can, | Muttia, Bock. 

Mutti (or Muddie) is the Canarese name of 
a good timber free, common in some of the 
woods of the Malabar coast, the ashes of the 
bark of which the Natives use to chew with 
betel like Chunam. — dinslie’s Mat, Med. p. 266. 

(5227) MOTTLY PAL, the resinoid exudation 
of “ Ailanthus malubaricus” PD. C., is a pecahiar 
substance, first mentioned by Buchanan, who ob- 
served it in the Animalay Forests. It is exhibited 
from Cochin and ‘Travancore, and is said to be 
used as incense. — AJ. HE. J. Bh. 

(5528) MYLABRIS. The ancients chiefly 
employed two species of Mylabris, one of which, 
the Mylatris cichort (vern. felint HIND.) has 
been used for aves, and is so at’ present by — the 

“uropean and native physicians of India and 
China. ‘The blistering flies of India are chiefly 
the Mylabris or Meloe cichorii, the Cantharis 
gigas,.and the Cantharis violocea. The Meloe 
or Mylabris cichorii (‘Telini, Hid.) is common in 
the neighhourhood of Dacca, in the Hydrabad 
country, in Kurnool, and) numerous other lo- 
calities. Dr. ILunter published a good  ac- 
count of this article in the 5th vol. of the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society, p. 216. The 
insect is about an inch long, agd 4 broad ; the 
elytre or wing. coverts are marked with six 
cross stripes ot deep blue and russet brown. 
The Ruprestie of ancient writers is met 
with in: the bazars. under the name of the 
golden fly: (soxamukti.) The Cantharis 
wWalécea is often mixed with specimens of Medoe 
in the bazars.: ‘The Telini fly, if procured before 
the mites have commenced. its destruction, yields 
on st average one-third more of.cantharidin than 
the Spanish fly’ of the Keropean shops. «The 
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| A species “of Af 


MYOSOTIS. 

in.alkthe speciinens ‘objained, was quite éncit, — 

tod seated the MM. -crianthema, 
frou its‘ being naudlly’found:on.the. plant named 
Lriunthema decandra(biscopta; Hind.) was descrili- 
ed .by Dr. ‘Flemninizz. A tinotere,‘acetons tincture, 
plaster, and’ ointment of the: Meloe giohorii are 
deseribed in the Bengal’ Pharmacopeeix: :Some 
prejudice exists against the’artielé owaceount of 
its alleged excessive severity of  setion.: :.'lhis-is 
solely owing to the presence of a grentet. quantity 
of Cuntharidin than that contained inthe com- 
mon fly. Diluting the tincture; and: ddding to 
the proportion of lard and wax in, the plaster and 
ointiuent, perfectly assimilate the action of the 
indigenous and the imported insects. + O’ Shangh- 
nessy, page 684. Atthe Madras Exhibition of 
1355, specimens of the Indian Blistering beetles, 
Mylabris pustutlata, and punctam were exhibited 
by Monsieur Le Docteur Collas of Pondicherry. 
These were accompanied with a: full and jnter- 
esting report on their blistering properties print: 
ed in the “ Monitenr Officiel” of 2d March 1855. 
The larger species is Alylabris pustulata, and the 
smaller is Wylabris punctum——Both insects are 
found in large quantities at certain ‘seascns all 
over Southern India. On account of Dr, Cotlas’ 
careful. researches into the natural: history of 



















these beetles, as well as his interesting report, and 


successful experiments with this therapeutic 
avent, the Jury awarded hima 2d Class Medal. 
-— Royle, O Shaughnessy ; M. 2B. TOR. 

(5529) MYMENSING. The Disérict of My- 
mansing can furnish  speciinens of the best 
senn (Crotolaria Juncea) and the best péé or jute 
(Corchorus Olitorius) and maestee pat, (Hibiseus 
Cannabinus) grown in Bengal. ‘The fibres of 
these plants which are so commonly used in that 
country for making twine, ropes, sails, screens, 
bags, and paper, are dressed and exported, ‘in 
large quantities, from Serajegunge and other 
parts of this district of Bengal, to Caleutta for 
shipment to England. From this district there 
might also be obtained samples of oil seeds, as 
mustard, sesamuin, rape and linseed. The two 
latter are of a superior quality and are now va- 
luable exports to England.—TZaylor, 

(5530) MYOSOTIS (from “vs, a mouse,and @7, 
the crude‘form of 04s, an ear), a genus of Plants 
belonging to. the natural order Boraginacee. It 
hasa ‘5-parted calyx; the corolla salver-shaped 
contorted.in wstivation ; the throat closed with 
scales, the'timb 5-fid, obtuse ; the stamens in- 
cluded, with filaments very short ; the style sim. 
ple ; the nuts smooth, externally convex, keeled 


within attached by a minute lateral spot ‘near 


their base. This genus is distinguished from all 
the other Boragineous genera by the: possession 


of a contorted eestivation of the verolla.” “I'he 





species are annual or perennial, rough’ or smooth- 


‘ish plants, with blue flowers. in terminal 


blue fly is of uncertain strength; the Buprestis | 


About $0 sprcies have been described, which in- 


racemes, which are revolute. before expansion. 
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MYRICA, | 


habit the more temperate parts of Asia, A 
and ,Aiperica, and are abundantin Europe, Mi 


(531) MYOSOTIS PALUSTRIS. " Gre 


ee 










te ae es rest 
Water. Scorpion Grass, or to ryget-Me-Not, shag the 
ee | fruit, aud shorter than... the | 


calyx open when in inut, auc siabier Wank 
a ith straight ad pressed. bristles; the. teeth 


short, triangujar; the limb of the corolla flat, 
longer than the tube ; the lobes slightly emar- 
vinate ; the ence of the ste | 

is a native throughout Europe, and also: of Asia 
and Noxth, America. Iu Great Britain it is found 


in humid, wend ys,bogs, banks of rivers, rivulets, 

} , ¢ nis ‘plant has a large | bright blue 
corolla with a yellow eye. Lt is a beautiful plant, 
and when ouge seen will be seldom forgotten. It 


and ditches... 


ye 


ig probably on this account that it has obtained 


jt. common name Forgct-Me-Not. Amongst 


the young it is regarded. as emblematical of true 


affection. A. variety is described with white 


flowers. — Fung. Cyc. | . 
(5532), MYRICA. Fortune notices one re- 
peatedly : Jt is. (the Cireek -Muplan ), a ge- 
nus of Planta the type of the natural order Afy- 
ricaces. Jt has its flowers in catkins, which are 
composed, of concave seales ; 4 to 8 stamens. 
The fruit avl-celled L-seeded drupe, and no pe- 
rianth, There are several specics of this venus, 
which are shrubs or sinall trees - ~ Eng. Cyc. 
Wight gives Myrica integrifolia, 766 > and 
Nilagirica, 938. Vortune says, in Chira the 
Yang mae,‘appears to be a species of Myrica, 
allied to the Himalayan AT. sapida, notice. 
by Frazer, Royle, and other writers. ‘The Chi- 
nese variety 18, however, much superior to 
the Indian. .Jndeed L believe the Chinese have 
both, but use the [Indian one as a stock for 
grafting upon— Fortune, page 344. Vhere isa 
very large plantation ol this tree yy Chusan, and 
the fruit was beginning to be brought to the 
market. during my stay there, Tt was sold ata 
very ‘cheap rate, and was considered’ a great lux- 
ury by the native.——paye 345. Thad frequeutly 
gcen the trees of the Van j-mae, but never when 
in fruit, so I detecmined to visit onc of the plan- 
tations. page—345. On the sides of these inland 
hills there were, large quantities of the Tang-mae. 
‘The trees were bushy, round-headed, and from 
fifteen to twenty feet in height. They were at this 
time loaded with dark-red fruit, not unlike, at first 
sight, the. fruit, of Evgland’s Arbutus, although 
very differently formed and much larger. 1 ob- 
served two kins, one with red fruit, ani the 
other with frait ofa yellowish colour. ‘The trees 
formed most; striking objects on the ill side. 
—Ibid. p. 845.:. “Khe “ Yang-mae,” a species 


of Myrica, was alsa» amet with on these lnll- | 


sides, snd some grifted.plapts.sccured fox India. 
‘These are now luxusiatinga. the: north-west pro- 
vinces. This fine. fruit. will no doubs succeed, 


admirably in the Himalaya, for alxeady. there is, 


a variety—far inferior indeed to the Chinese 


1270. 
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é BP wr ae ee ergo nk 7 
mont, af Endia was. anxfousteiotradace to. the 
Himalaya, 'was somewhat better informed upon 
this subject, than the learned ~ 
him the fine variety of Yang-mae was grafted 
upon the wild kind, which the Chinesé call the 
[ showed him some plants which [ had just -pur- 
chased: but all was of no use ; he was “ convin- 
Yang-inae is usually grafted on the pine.—.4. 
fics. amoug the Chi. p. 64. | 
or Bay-Lree, has cuneate lanceolate leaves, some- 
times entire, but more frequently toothed, parti- 
little paler beneath, and gencrally twisted or re- 
volute in their mode of growth ; has a branching 
small flower is formed by a concave, rhomboidal 
scale, containing three or four pairs of roundish 
ferous catkins which grow ona different shrub 
are less than half the size of the staminiferous 
an ovate ovary, and two filiform stvles. To these 
catkins succeed clusters or aggregations of small 
nally become nearly white. They consist of a hard 
stony covering, Which incloses a dicotyledonous 
side with small black grains, and over these is a 
coating of hard white wax, fitted to the grains and 
appearance. ‘This plant is a native of woods in 
the United States of America. ‘The bark of the 
doses it produces vomiting, accompanied by a 
burning sensation in the throat. 1ltis used as 
is collected and purified, and used for nvany’ of 
the purposes for which bees’-wax and candles are 
employed. ‘The wax has been occasionally “used 
aoe 
wax.—Lag. Cyc. ‘The Candleberry ~Mystle 
abounds in the Bahama Islands. The shrub pro- 
plum, puts out from the trunk and larger limbs. 
Much patieut labor is required.iu gathering these 
green wax, which burns very nearly, if nat fully, 
imported from abroad. Not long since Mr,. Thos. 
B. Musgrove, of. St. Salvador Or | 
tained about saieeg mee WAK, and J 


aiixlo ) 

| red "Chinaman. ‘I ‘told 
san or hill variety (Myrica sapida) ; and further, 
ced againt his will,” and still firmly believes the 
(5533) MYRICA CERIFERA. ‘Wax-Myrtle, 
cularly towards the end, somewhat pubescent, a 
half-cvergreen stem, from 1 to 12 feet high, The 
anthers, ona branched footstalk. The pistili- 
ones, and consist of narrower scales, with each 
globular fruits, which are at first green, but  fi- 
secd: The hard covering is studded on its out- 
viving to the surface of the fruit a granulated 
root of this plant is acid and astringent ; in large 
a stimulant and astringent. The wax of théfruit 
in pharmacy in the same way as.common b a 
duces a small green berry, which, like the hog 
berries, and from them is oktained a‘ beautiful 
as well as the spermaceti, or composition candjes 
Cat Inlaid), ob- 

axcellent.ea OF pe 4 














of it... The method of precy 
“wax is-by boiling the berries in 9: cop- 
per.or brass yeasel, for.some time. Iron pots 









MYRICA CORDIFOUTA..  MYRICA-T rf EG RIFOLT. A‘. 





























are fouiid to’ darkies DP he-f with the'sum of Bai "ha: Métation for his 
vessel after # MuiBcient® ittie. is o ma’ the trotble iu assisting {6 purily.and prepare thé wax. 
fire, ad’ whe abot a i hs ie ite ot ting OR “reference to ‘the Juror’s: ‘report, “oul the ‘Great 
on’ the top of the wate ae Exhibition, it will be nay £6 find” ‘that 
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(3084) MYRICA COR TA~-Aer btiing 
¥ the périinents Sear Cadet an Dr. Bostock, 
myrtle wax ‘differs@ih tiiany ‘Tespects from bees’. 
Wax, ‘Spedhnétis ‘of it assiime shades ofa yellowish 
green ‘color.: ‘Its snell is also different ; myrtle. 
wax, when fresh, emitting a fragrant balsainic 


odor. ‘Tt has in part the’ unetuosity of bees’- 






the berry wax, forwarded by # by; had 
attracted peculiar notice, and a prizé “Wiel Aibeen 
awarded for it; the: following: reference is therein 
made to it: a sone fine’ spevitnehg “Ott tyrtle or 
berry wax, from the ‘Cape of Codd Hoy 








is an excellent material for the mawafnotiird of 


— 


wax, “and somewhat of the brittleness of resin. | candles, when employed mn _confunetion / vith: 
Its specific gravity is’ greater, insomuch that it! other solid fats. ‘The jury awarded: &* prize 


I 


sinks 1 in water, whereas bees’-wax floats upon it; | medal for these specimens.” The Conimittee 
and it is not so easily bleached to form white | sugested every possible attention. being 
wax. ‘The wax tree of Louisiana contains im-! drawn to this subject, in which they: are’ gratifi. 
mens¢ quantities of wax. Mr. Moodie (‘ Ten 
Years in South Africa”) says, —-‘¢ | occasional- 
ly employed my people, at spare times, in 
gathering wax berrics that grow in great 
abundance upgn small bushes in the sand 
hills, near the sea, and yield a substance partak- 

ing of the nature of wax and tallow, which is 
mixed with common tallow, and used by the 
colonists fur-making candles. ‘the berry is about 
the ‘size of a pea, and covered with a bluish 
powder. ‘They are gathered by spreading a 
skin on the sand, and beating the bush with a 
stick. When a sufficient quantity of the berries 
are collected, they are boiled in a great quantity 
of water, and the wax is skimmed. off as fast as 
it rises ; the wax is then poured into flat vessels 
anc allowed to cool, when it becomes hard and 
britfle, and has a metallic sound when struck. 


— 


Road Board have evineed a readiness: to.co- 
operate, by offering to place at the Society's 
disposal the sum of ¥) 10 10s., *‘to be given as 
a preminin for the best information respecting 





which it is found to grow most luxnriantly : the 
best mode of propagating and cultivating it, of 
collecting the berries, and extracting. and jpre- 
paring the w ax, &c.”’ And from a letter received 
from the Seerctary to the Central Road Board, 
it appears that the Board had authorised the 
shipment to Kugland of 2,561 Ibs. of the wax, 
by the Queen of the South i in. November last, 
which, from the account sales lately receivedfrom 
Mesers. J. R. ‘Thomson and Co., realised, as ‘fol- 
lows, viz. :— 
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The ‘cakes thus formed are of a deep green colour : CACE WIEN aa a ni 3 “a 8 j 
ae eee es 745 bea Vid, 34.2 1L 
wild pigs devour these ber nes when they come: 3 ‘. 6 lbs, a lid, 0 5.6 
in their way, and scem very fond of them.” | : i 
A good specitnen of myrtle, or candleberry ca tiie P a Boe I 2 . 
is aecompanied by candles made from it iscount 2f per us ee +O 














thé crude unbleached state in New Bruns- 
wick, was shown at the Great Exhibition. 
At ‘smecting of the Central Board, at Cape 
‘Towa, an March, 1853, the members voted 


£9981 
CHARGES. aoe 
Warehouse Entry 3s. 6d. ‘Fite Insu- 





about £300, to employ some 20 or 30 men, in| _ rance 2s., Port 2s. 6d :' ape see £0 8 0 
gathering. berries from the Downs, and making ei cueceeaaaa A beas see srerfi penn 4 : 3 3 
wax daring’ the winter months, that is, from the Primage,:......- aeerepep eee; iain eons 8 M4 4 
beginning of: May to the end of September. ‘The | Dock Charges... tretestvertestt teres 8  9°¥6 
wax fétehes a good price in the Cape market. Sale Experises,........ spe cecereeeee 0 9 9 
Iw the andual report © of the Cape of Good Hope Brokerages paeweeae us a | a BO 
Agricuiléuvat Society, in. May, 1833, a very fine 7 | oN | ree 7 " : 










apld of: ‘myrtle, or berry wax, grown on the 
ape Bike, was ctided by Mr. Feeny, Super- 
inte nent: of the, Rikd: Plantation, by direction 
‘the Gor nutiesioners: of the Central Hoad Board, 
iy iff ent wt stages df punitieation; from green to 
Hhehep a to: sone candibs 5: and ¥ being con- 
dell’ tar tie’ rthat:this drticle might ul- 
natel} hibdoind ie of considerable intiportance | ' 
r’ € ort, se “Reiter of ithanke: wid | 
“Mey: Reedy 3 “andi: ‘Nathaniel Diy, | | 
chink was presanted™ ti 






Seanpuile<OF- the Mycioa. Co “dito b 
Cape, so long since as 1840, i¢ was 


| Ys page 612, i oe eM Beers 
8838): MYRICA INTEGER LIK, Rox 
ate F. Tad. iii. ie 465, from the N. E. fron- 

») Bedins to be - iffetent: front: M. ‘sapida, «its 








te conte nitdile who agiais tie 
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exhibited by J. Linderibers, of Wordester. this 


ed to state, the Commissioners’ of the.Central 
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the wax berry plant, the soils and situations in. 


Commission at % per cent se daaye ber: asl t Li 0); 


that the:wax.iwas used: ed canis yf Rihaugh-— 
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MYRISTICA MOSCHATA. 


fruit is-acid and willed for pickling —O’ Skaaghuessy, 


page BIL 


(8586) MYRICA NILAGIRICA. Wight. 


Toon, 938. 


~"(8387) MYRICA SAPIDA. Wall. Tentam. 


oe Rueplel, Tina. 
Himalayas from the Sutlege to 


favourite native imedicine.—O' Shaughuessy. 


(5 538) MYRICAC KE, Gallworts, ave plants 
constititting a very small natural order of apeta- 
lous Exogens, with separate sexes. ‘The most , Styl¢ 
essential part of their character. is expressed by | pyriform 
Endliclier in the following. terms: —-‘¢ Flowers | peach. 

; calyx, 0. Fe-| 
malés—-Hypogynous scales fromm 2 to 6; ovary | 


unisexual. Males—Bractlets, 2 


1-celled, with 2 styles; ovule 1, erect, orthotrop- 
ous; d¥upe l-seeded ; seed erect ; embryo with- 
. out albumen; radicle superior.” = In general, 
their flowers are arranged in a manner similar to 
those of Betulaceee and Salicacea, with which 
latter however they seein to have no real affinity. 
From Cusuaracee curious Australian trees, with 
jointed leafless stems, like those of Lgniseéwuu, 
they are only distinguished by their erect ovule 
and orthotropous seeds. ‘hey are common in 
the temperate parts of the world, especinily in 
North Ainerica, and the Cape of Good Hope. The 
order embraces 3 genera and about 20 species. 
—Eng. Cye. 

(5539) MYRISTICA. a genus of Plauts, the 
type of the order Myristicacee. ‘Vhe  tlowers 
are dicscious ; calyx urceolate, 3-toothed ;  fila- 
ments of stamens monadelphous : anthers 6 to 
10; connate ; ovary simple ; style, none ; stigma 
2.lobed ; pericarp fleshy, 2-valved, 1-seeded, 











| Nipal, fruit 
agreeably flavoured. ‘The same, or a. nearly alli- 
ed species, is fétnd in China and Japan. The 
bark (Kuephul) is aromatic and stimulant, and a 





MYRIST RA ‘MOSCHATA. 
with shott petiole 7 aomewlhat? obtiise at 
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paler beneath: Afaée.'--Racesiés azillary:Flowers 
snrall, yellowish, the pedicels’ of tach’ stipported 


by a minute ‘bract. Calyt trceolite, ’3-tooth 
ed, thick ad fleshy, ~with srt ‘reddish pubes- 
cence. Filaments unined ‘into ‘thick’ éblong, 
and obtuse column. Anthers’ about 9,° (9 
pairs, Rowd.), linear-oblong, attached,’ round 
the upper part of the filamentous colutnn, 2-cell- 
cd, free at their base, opening longitudinally 
Fvmale.—Peduncles usually solitary, axillary. 


Perianth much asin the imale: -Ovary ovate. 


Style short. Stigma’ 2-lobed, persistent.’ Fruit 

or nearly spherical, about the size of a 
Pericarp fleshy, spitting from the apex 
into two equal, thick, fleshy, astringent valves, 
and displaying the deep-orange or scarlet colour- 
ed arillus or Mace, which cut mto many irregu- 
lar denticulate stripes embraces the ut so tight- 
ly as to impress it with superficial furrows. Nut 
ovoid, attached by a large umbilicus to the 
bottom of the cell; its shell is hard, ofa dark 
brownish black colour, and glossy, with its inner 
coit of light-brown colour, thin, but spongy. 
closely investing the seed. Seeds or Natmey 
conform: to the shell, and consisting chiefly of 
albtumen, into with the inner coat of the shell 
dips deeply, giving it a variegated, brownish- 
veined, or vuiminaded appearance ; while fresh 
rather soft, juicy, and more fragrant than afier 
being dried. Embryo at base of albumen, 
erect, patelliform. Cotyledons 2. thick, fine- 
shaped, margins irregularly cut, Plumule of 2 un- 
equal lobes. Radicle inferior, hemi-spherical.-— Rox- 
burgh chiefly. Fl. Ind. iii. p. 844. Coram, Plant. 
iil. t. 267. Nees von. K. 133.St. and Ch. 104.—. _ 
Royle. M. officinalis, Linnzeus (.M.Moschata, Thun- 


seed enveloped in a fleshy avil.— Hag. Cyc. berg ; AT. aromatied, Roxburgh), is the Nutmeg- 

(5540) MYRISTIC A CINEREA. Mynisti-. Irece. ‘This tree is a native of the Molucca 

bee : a *’" + Islands, especially’ of Banda, but cultivated in 
CACER | y AIL VALed 

a Java, Sumatra, and elsewhere in the’ Kast,-and 

lately in Cayenne and several of the West. India 

clean bole. Wood light coloured, close, even. Islands. It yields nutmegs and mace, the best 
grained, apparently of fine quality. — Fight. of which are produced in the first-inentione 


—_— 


Sandikai marum, TAM, 


- A tail straight growing tree, usually with fine | 









G54 1) MYRISTICA MOSCILATA, +. islands. The fruit is of the size and form of a 
bd Hane ee peach, and, when ripe, the fleshy part sepezates, 
‘Jawpull,J UK. Booapala, MaLay, . | into two nearly equal halves, exposing the Kernel 
Jaephall, Hixp yatafala, SANS. | surrounded by an arillus, the former « being. the 
Jowsbéwa, Prns. Nutmeg tree,, ENG. nutmeg, the latter the mace. The arillus jis yed 


Myristica, L. E. Nux Moschata, D. Nuclei, | when gathered ; but being sprinkled . With‘ .;sea- 
a) D, Ketnel of the Fruit, E. of Myristica | water and dried it assumes an orange-yellow: 6 
officinalis, Linn. E. (M. Moschata, 'Vhunb. L. Hour. It has a fatty shining* dppebran On; 
D. Natmégs, Macis Involucrum, D. (aril- | horny and brittle. The odour ‘is: -strar gt 
lua) of the Nut. “Mace. Adeps et Oleum, Diecia | matic ; the taste aromatic, bat “sharp ‘and GGn 

delph. Winn Ts It contains’ beth: a fixed’ oil: “(in small? quantify. 
Tieser a volatile‘oil. “One: pound of “pated yieks 
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5 feet high, a 








nstive of the Moluccas, ‘especially of Banda.— | by »distillati¢a! one? ounce: 
| Ainstie’s Mat. j ‘Mad.\ p:- 264 bead O Shaughnessy. | f , n ie Tit i ‘it Hie : of” 
«The Nutmeg-tree. is abdtit “QB to 80 feet ' and what is te¥imed'the ‘ex 
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oy  MERISTICA.  MYBISHICA. — 
ainign obtained. from | the 27, ofoba.. Qther species ylso yield nutmegs 
eciall | ag a ‘the Philippines: Mf. Mada- 


—as M. spuria, oe A. MM 
gascariensis and + M, acuminata, in Madagascar , 
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milar. to. thos little or no odour,-as the AY, Jaéue, but they ne- 
! vertheless act powerfully ou the system. JV. 
snuria vields a crimson juice, which is employed in 
the Philippines as a substituie for dragon's blood. 
Nutmegs and mace, from the Jarge quantity of 
volatile oil, are decidedly stimulant, and when 
used in abundance produce, by exeiting. the. cir 


seof the outmeg. On the re-. 
moval -of.the..mace .is seen the shell, of an 
oval or ovate shape, and of a dark-brown’ co-. 
lour,.in which is contained the seed or nut. This 
is closely. invested by an inner shell or coat, 
which dips down into the substance of the albu- 
men of the seed, aud gives it the character which 
is termed ruminated. ‘lwo or three gatherings 
of the nutmegs are made in the year, generally in 
July and August, in December, and in April. 
The third period yields the ‘best uutmegs. The 
collected nuts are dried in the sun, or by the 
heat of a moclerate fire, till the shells split: they 
are then sorted and dipped in lime-water, to pre- 
serve them from the attacks of insects. The nuts 
are about an inch long, of the size of a hazel nut, 
but with a furrowed or sculptured surface. Those 
of good quality’ should be heavy each weighing, 
on an average, 99 grains. ‘The internal aspect 
ig marbled and of a fatty appearance. The sub- 
stance is gray; but the veins, which are ofa 
reddish-brown, consist of cellular tissue abound- 
ing in oil, and are the processes of the internal 
coat already mentioned. Odour agreeable, strong- 
ly aromatic. ‘laste warm, aromatic, oily. Be- 
sides the fixed oil, it contains a volatile oil, 
lighter than water, being of the specific gra- 
vity of .0-931-47, while a spurious, oil of 
nutmeg is onty “U'871. By keeping, it deposits 
a stearopten, or muscat-camphor, called Myristi- 
cine. ‘The solid or fixed oil consists of stearine 
and elaine, with a light portion of volatile oil in- 
termixed. Both the fixed and volatile oils are 
used for medical purposes. Of the fixed, there 
are two varieties, the Hnglish and Dutch, of 
which the former is the better. It occurs in 
pieces, wrapped in leaves of the banana, weigh. 
ing about three-quarters of a pound. When cut 
into.it has a uniformly reddish yellow colour. 
The Dutch sort is in large pieces, wrapped some-_ 
timed in leaves, sometimes in paper, and ofa 
lighter yellow colour. Both are frequently adul- 
terated. The volatile oil is also mixed with pu- 
rified oil of turpentine. Nutmegs are frequently: 
either digested in alcohol ot distilled to abstract. 
the volatile oil, and then passed off as fresh. 
Such nutmegs are lighter, and when a hot necdle 
is inserted do not give an oily coating to it. Old, 
worn-eaten, or wild nutmegs should be rejected. . 
Genuine or cultivated autmegs are called female, | 
to distingnish them from.the male or wild nut-: 
mege,,which are the produce either of the A. 
Moschata, var. sphenocarge, or of M.. tomentosa. 
(Etunh)...,, These are longer, heavier (weighing 
snerally 110.-grains), and of inferior quality. 
hey .are. ore aptto. eayse: narcotic sympboms, | Aud, Jan | 
Adineas, ‘Kc,, than, the , true. Sart... The, coarse, .¢8, are to be removed with the pruning knife, and 
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“slrong-smelling natajegs from Santa Fe.are.from the lower shoots lopped off, with. the. view of es- 
ais (1273 | P 6 


promote the appetite and assist digestion. — 
Eng. Cyc. ‘This tree has been introduced into 
India from the Eastward. ‘he fruit ripens in the 
rains: it is the size of a large plum, with a 
ereen covering, and upon being opened, discov- 
ers a net-work of a dark red color surround- 
iny the nut, which has a most beautiful ap- 
pearance: this is the spice known as mace. 
+ The first care of the cultivator is to select ripe 
nuts and to set then at the distance of a foot apart 
in a rich soil, mercly covering them very lightly 
with mould. ‘They are to be proteeted from the 
heat of the sun, occasionally weeded, and watered 
in dry weather every other day. The seedlings 
may be expected to appear in from thirty to 
sixty days, and when four feet high, the healthi- 
est and most luxuriant, consisting of three or 
four varieties, are to be removed in the com- 
mencement of the rains to the plantation, pre- 
viously cleared of trees and underwood by 
erubbing and burning their roots, and these 
placed in the holes dug for their reception at the 
distance of eighty feet from each other,—-screen- 
inv from the heat of the sun, and violence of the 
winds. They must be watered every other day 
in sultry weather; manured ouce a year during 
the rains, and protected from the sun until they 
obtain the age of five years. ‘The nutmeg tree 
is monovcions as well as dicecious, but no means 
of discovering the sexes, before the period of in- 
florescence, is known. Upon an average, the 
nutmee tree fruits at the age of seven years, and 
increases in produce till the fifteenth year, and 1s 
said to continue prolific fer sixty or eighty years. 
Seven months in general elapse between the 
appearance of the blossom and the ripening of 
the fruit: and the produce of one bearing tree 
with another, under gvod cultivation, in the fif- 
teenth year may be calculated at five pounds of 
nutmegs, and a pound and a quarter of mace. It 
bears all the year round, but more , plentifylly in 
some months thau others, and generally yields 
more abundantly every other year. Lt is necessary 
that the roots of the trees, during thei -uptewth 
should be kept well covered with mo ald, fox th 
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nave e tendency to seek the > upface.: | a ¢ growth 


yedall suakers, or dead and unproductive branch- 
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Brasilian.tree The praperties:.of mace are .si-|and M. Be xiba, in Brazil. “Some -nutmegs have 


culation, narcotic effects. Tu moderation “they - 
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MYRISTICA. | 
tablishing an unimpeded circulation of air’— 
Penang | tuzelle. Riddell. Macs. ‘Thearillus or 


(Jawatei, Hiad.) is thick, between horny and fleshy, 
uiteh lacerated, folded and anastomosing towards 
the extremity, almost enveloping the nut; when 
fresh, Urilliant scarlet, when dry, more horny, yel- 


lawashi brown and brittle. The sinell and taste of 
the arillus are peculiarly fragrant and agreeable. 
it softens, but does not dissolve in the mouth. 
Beneath the arllus is found a bony shell, which 
covers the almond or kernel; this shell is thin, 
hard, brittle, brown and shining above, pale grey 


within, insipid aud inodorous and encloses the nut- 


meg ofcommerce. Nurmec. The kernel, Juephul. 
Hind Jatiphali, Saas, (ied ater uuscade) is large, 
rounded, obtuse at both ends,.the size of a small 
My robalan nut, smooth, marked with reticulated 
chinks, those transversely placed Deine less evi- 
dent than the longitudinal; grey externally. In 
the chinks occurs a whitish powder, apparently 
sa 7 ‘gaternally the almond is traversed by 

ranching, rectish, irregular greasy veins, giv- 
ing it a “marble appearance, "Phe nut is hard, 
and ensily cut, seraped, or erated, very ipflamina- 
ble, but ‘the smoke is wevoid of the fragrance of 
the acid. The odour of the nutmeg is most agree- 
ably aromatic : its taste hot, and analogous to the 
smell Whe nut readily divides under the teeth, 
and is partially soluble in the saliva. Nutinegs 
are much injured by time, becoming the prev 
of insects, which perforate them in every diree- 
tion; sometimes good nutmegs are adulterated 
with others from which the valuable principles 
have been extracted by alcohol. Worm-eaten nuts 
ave also fradulently repaired by the introduction 
ofa paste of flour and nutines oil into the holes. 
-—O' Shaughnessy, p. 535, 

Exsentiad Ord of Netinegs.-~Whate, lighter 
than water, acid, pungent taste and very power: 
ful nutmeg odour,-— O'Shanghnessy, p. 535. 

Fived Oil, or Buller of Nutinegs.-—Vhis oceurs 
in commerce (in Europe) in flattened masses, of 
square form, yellowish, solid, internally marbled, 
50) parts containing about 50 of essential oil. 
This substanee is much adulterated, particularly 
with: suet, spermaceti, marrow, wax, the oil of 
the Moringa pterygospe rma colgured with alka- 
net or rocou, &c. Ne. ‘The fixed oil 1s obtained by 
bruising the nutmegs into a paste, which is com- 
pressed im. bags between hot metallic plates. 
‘Two kinds are found in commerce-—one in smal! 
earthen, pots, of mace colour, and verv azreeable 
smell, is expegted from the Moluccas to Holland 
chiefly 3 the second kind is obtained from Hol- 
laud, gecurs in flat, cakes, is far inferior to the 
first, andjs usually adulterated with spermaceti. 
()! Shaughnessy, p. 635. The chief use of nut- 
megs’ is ag a spice,..and for the . preparation of 
perfumes and scented soaps. :The.tree, accord- 
Ing to Mr. Fee,. waa: altogether : unknowa,to the 
aroients, Und Kwadrow “Of - Theophrastus and the 
Cinnamomun of Pliny have: been erroneously re- 


MERISTICACEA. 
carded .as, identical, “With this...Avicenua seems 
to have been, the first.who described it under the 
same, “ Jguzbou.” .. The free itself, however has 
only been. identified ‘leary. within. the Jast. few 
oe The nutineg tree is chiefly. cultivated in 
the Banda islands, but slantationg;.are now. nu- 
merous at the Mauritius ‘Honsbon, Cayenne, Mar- 
tinique, and im the English possessions to, the East- 
ward, especially in Province Wellesley of Penang— 
also in, the Tinnevelly district of Southern Ladia. 
The natives of the Moluccas gather the nutmeg 
fruit by the hand, strip off and reject the, palpy 
pericarp, detach the mace carefully, aud expose 
it to the sun, whieh soon changes its” blood-red 
colour to a light brown, it ts Hien sprinkled- with 
sea-water to render it flexible, and to preserve. it. 
The nuts are first sun-dried, and then smoked, 
until the kernel rattles against the shell. ‘This 
envelope is then broken, and the kernels dipped 
twice or thrice im tine water. They are then 
heaped together for two or three days, wiped, 
and packed in bales or barrels. The nutihegs 
thus prepared have been loug termed, * female,” 
or cultivated,’ in ecommerce, to distinguish 
them from a kind named the “ wild’? or anale, 
which is less esteemed, and seldom found in Ku- 
ropean trade.-—O' Shaughnessy, p. 336. 
(5542) MYRISTICA TOMENTOSA, “ Male 
nities tree?’ Also a native of the Moluecas. 
The fruit is larger than am the preceding 
species, downy, its substanee fleshy, more 
solid, and firm. ‘The kernels is covered by a 
hard shell provided with a pale arillus, the kernel 
is 14 to 2 inehes lone, elliptical, the parenchyme 
devoid of marbling. — [ts odour is) weak, flavour 
disagreeable. The mace of this nutmeg is dis- 
tineruished from the true mace by being formed 
of three or four regular bands united at the sum- 
mit. ‘The chemical composition ofthe article is 
analogous to that of the true nutineg, but the 
oils are so inferior in proportion, that the ‘* male” 
nutineg is but of little commercial value.— 
0’ Shanyhaessy, p. 537. . | 


(5543) MYRISTIC OTOBA. Sya. 





« 


Vimova 


SEBIFERA, Lamarck.  Myristica sebifera. In 
Santa Fe, also yields aromatic uuts. A large 


tree of Cayenne and Cruiana, the seeds of which 
when boiled with water give out a large quantity 
of a fixed oil, used for making candles. An 
acrid juice also excudes from incisions in the 
bark, and is employed as a, popular medicine. 
O’ Shaughnessy, p. 537. 


(5544) MYRISTICACER. N UTMEGS,. a 
family of Plants belonging to the division of 
Diclinous- Exogens. The species are. tropical, 
fragrant, aromatic trees, with an astringent j Juice, 
alternate cotiaceous simple leaves, without‘sti- 
-pules,; and dicegious flowers.:: Of the: fewers, the 


‘males have .monadelphous “stamens ; the! females 


haye a single  1-celledovary,“containine an erect 


seed ; and both have for calyx a intvalat: coria- 
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s MYRRH +” * MYRRH 
come eice E with tt 2 to +, ‘usually “8, val- | Dr. Maleolmgon “wrote to Dr. Royle from 





ve teeth. "Phot! Teuit isw @-vatved succulent | Ader, that it is exported in native ‘bouts 
capsule,;"¢ontdinive a'sinyle seed ‘enveloped in an | from different ports in the Red Sea, "bat chiefly 
aril, “aad ‘consisting of ‘ruminated albumen, | from Berbera, Zela, and Massowah,. and adds 
aboutiding ‘in ‘a powerful and agreeable aromatic | ‘there is no Mvrrh ‘produced in Arabia.” 
secretion’; thé embryo is very small, and placed | Myrrh, it is well known, now reaches Europe 
in a.cavity at the> base of the albumen. The | chiefly from Bombay, having been imported from 
order is nearly ‘allied to wfaonacee, from which | the A rabian and Persian Gulfs. It wed former- 
however it differs very remarkably in the total |v to be obtained also from Turkey. ~ Some 
want of a corolla, and in the reduction’ of the {| Myrrh, however, appears to be produced in:Ara- 
nunber of -earples to one. ‘To section it in the ; bia, as Ehrenberg and Hemrich found a small 
artificial division of Apetalous Exogens, as is | tree in Arabia near Gison. on the borders of 
usually done, is to violate every principle of | Arabia Felix, from off which they collected some 
natural cla-sitication. ‘The Nutmeg of the shops, | very fine Myrrh. ‘There is still considerable un- 
which is the seed of AL. officiualis, is the only pro- | certainty respecting the plant’ or plants which 
duct of the order employed othcinaly. Other | yield Myrrh, though it is probable they all be- 
species bear fruit that may be employed as a {long to the genus Balsamodendion. | 
substitute, but they are all inferior to the real 
Oriental Afyristica. This order embraces 5 | 
| 








Balsamodendron Kunth.--A\myris. Protium. 
Wight and Arnott. Flowers often unisexn- 
al. Calyx 4-toothed, persistent. Pgtals 4, 
linear, oblong, induplicately valvate in es- 
tivation. Stamens &, inserted like the petals 
under the margin of the annular disk or torus, 
which is cup-shaped, fleshy, deeply cernated. 
| Ovary 2-velled. Style short, obtuse, 4-lobed. 
65545) MYRRIL  Myrrita, Gummi Resi- | Drupe globose or ovate, nut thick and 
na, Balsamodendron (Protium) Myrrha, Nees. LT. | very hard, bony, 2-celled, (one of the cells 


eenera and about 8 species, The genera are, 
Vyristica, TV irola, Kuema, Pyrrhosa, and Hya- 
lostemma: Firala sebifera vields a fatty oil on 
being heated, Pyrrhosa Cargens viclds a ertinson 
dye, with which the natives of Amboyna stain 
their teeth.—— hing. Cyc. 


Kh. Myrrh. Octand. Monog. Linu. by abortion, often  obliterated,) — eells one- 
Murr. ARAB. Merrha. Lat. seeded Balsum = producing trees. Leaves with 
Madu, Batt. Manisan lebah, Man 3to 5 sessile leaflets, which are without cots. 
Mirrhe, Der. Mirva, Potee. ; ; wey, ° “kien, « | 

: 5 ’ . L&e Ht Kt LEA Lt ¢’ I . S?, -° ir a 
Myrrhe, Fre. a eae |  Ralsamondendron Gileadense, K. Unarmed 


Murrhen, Grr. Valatipola.  Palendea-bo. ! Leaves palmately 3-foltolate, petiolate, smooth ; 
Herabole, Guz. & Hix. | lun, Villeyvboluam, ‘Pav. ; leaflets obovate, oblong, very entire, glabrous ; pe- 
Mirra, Lr. | Boliutraboluin, Pet. dicels short, single-flowered, with the ealyx broad, 
Madu, Jav, ‘shallow, and campanulate. --This  inelades the 

Myrrh is first mentioned in Exod. xxv. 23, by | Amyris Opobalsamun ot Forskal ; but fresh speci- 
the naine of Mor or Mer. ‘Vhe Arabie name al- | mens and recent observations are required to dis- 
sos Mar. ‘The Greeks called it vyppa, and also | tinguish whether this is different from the Bales- 
Suvpya. Herodotus mentions it‘as produced in| saa of Bruee. Other species which are found in 
the South with Frankincense, &e.  Dioscorides | the Peninsula of India and are spinescent, used to 
states the variety called Zrag/odytica to be the | be included under it, but are considered distinct 
best... In the Periplus of the Red Sea, Arrian by Dr. Arnott, who does not now . unite them 
mentions Myrrh with Olibanum as exported with Prodinm (as in the Prod. FL Ind.2enins:) 
fromthe coast of Barbaria, that is, the modern | from which indeed they differ much *m habit. 
Berbera... Bruce learut that it was produced, as Lhe Ralessan of Bruce'was found by him at 
well as. Frankincense, in the, country behind | Azab, andrgaid to extend to the straits of Bab-el- 
Azab, or in that of the Dankali. The embassy | Mandel.  Gerloch found it at Bederhunin,-a vil- 
to Abyssinia under Major Harris met with it on | lage between Mecca and Medina. Forskal found 
the hills in the comparatively flat country which | his Opobalsamum at Haes in Arabia ‘Felix. At 
extends from Abyssinia to the Red Sea near the | Aden itis called Beshan. Dr. Roth» tn the 


Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, or from the Doomi | Appendix to Harris’ Abyssinia (il. p, 144):men- 


- 


Vallev to the banks of the Hawash. Mr. John- | tions B. Opobalsnagnm as_ occuring the Adel 
stou (Trav. i. p.. 249) met with it in nearly the | country and the~ jungles of, the Hawagh,aigng: 
same Locality... Both authors describe the Myrrh | with the Myrrh tree, The: bark: w a aurea 
as exuding from. wounds made’ in the burk, ‘ exudes the fragrant and fay-fameg): Baleamy 
and. that ..it is. collected © in January and | has been called Balm of Gilead, butiawhis 


wb 


~. 








and: in/@oinll: quantities at. other tues: of the | town: of Jericho. I¢ is now never: btainable- 


year {J.),end « exchanged . for.’ Tobateo. with: | it Burope ina: pure state, and theréfore seldom if 
the merchants who pfoceed:to Berbera,’ &e.,.'ever-employed medicinally, though it is no doulst 
whence -it is exported “to the codst of Arabia. possessed of stimulyat properties, 

¥ n ] ) , 5 : | : 


‘ 
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MYRRH. | ow 
— Balsamodendron Myrrha (tig, 56.) Stem: shrab-. 
by, arborésceut ; branches squarrose, spimesventt | 
Leaves testvate ; leaflets obovate obtuse, obtusel 
tooth-letted at the apex, the lateral smooth. |‘ Frait | 
acuminate (Nees). Bark pale ash-gray, approach: 
ity white. Wood yellowish-white; both it and 
the bark have a peculiar odour. Leaves on short | 
stalks Flowers unknown. Fruit ovate, smooth, | 
brown somewhat larger than a pea; surmonnted | 
at the base by a four-toothed calyx, and supported | 
on a very short stalk. | | 
Dr. Royle has adopted the above deserip- | 
tion, as translated by his friend, Dr. Pereira, | 
who has closely ‘followed the account given | 
by Nees’ von Lsenbeck in the folio work | 
Beschreib Offcin : Planzen, where he says that his 
friend Dr. Ehrenberg collected from off this tree 
“sehr schone Myrrhc,” andthat the deseription | 
is taken from the specimens of the plant co-lected | 
by Bhrenberg at Gison, on the borders of Arabia | 
Felix. “Though itis not very probable, from | 
modern information, that any large quantity of 
Myrrh is produced in Arabia, yet tt is possible 
that some may be produced there, and from the 
game species of plant as that which vields the 
large quantities of Myrrh in Africa. Indeed, it 
is-stated in the Appendix to Harris’ Abysstiia | 
(ii, 414), probably on the authority of Dr. Roth, | 
that the ‘ Bulsuimodendron Myrrha (Karbeta of 
the natives) grows on the borders of [fat and in ! 
the jungle of the Hawash, and in the Adel desert. | 
The resinous gum called Ffofa/t 1s collected for | 
exportation. B. Opobatsamum (Besham) grows | 
commonly with the former, and grows even at | 
Cape Aden.” Unfortunately there are no spect- | 
inens of either plant im the Herbarium collected | 
by the embassy and sent to the India House. | 
On examining the speciinens in the British Mu- 


| 
\ 
\ 
[ 
| 
i 


seum of B. Opobalsamum oy 2. Guleadense, now 
united into one species, it appears to Dr. Royle 
that the specimens vary sufficiently to require 
careful examination and detailed description of 
rood and complete specimens, before we can dis- 
tiriguisk, them as varicties, or determine thein to | 
belong to separate species; also Whether the 
above B, ‘Myrrha itself differs sutticiently to con- | 
stitute a distinct species. ‘The drawing of Nees, | 
appears ‘to: Dr. Royle to resemble some of the | 
Arabian specimens of 8. Opodalsamum very close- 
ly. Alb die vary distinct, both in foliage and 
inflorescence, from B. Kutaf (v. 56, 1, 2, 8), of 
which a:speeimen \ collected by Forskal is in the 
Biitish Museum. < ‘Phe spesieeneferred to by Dr. 
Rott are “probably the same‘as ‘the following. 
“Met Sobaston, also, in his ‘Travels through 
‘Adel > Mboup 248), toning “of the 
ree that yields" thie-uyeful: drag, 


, ° 


“hére ‘tire in the cowsthy:08 Adel:two varieties, 





one a low, thorny, ragged§ldoking: tree, with brigttt;| th 
green leaves, trifollute, abd an-undulating: edge, |} gtin-vesin, dalled by the natives" 
sed by 2 tree Dr: We balts it Ae 


is that which has been deseribed by Ehrenberg.” 
(¥. the annexed figure; 56.)\'This: produces the 


e 


ee en | 





finest kindof “Myrrh in our “shopsy’ This‘ 


bé cither ‘thé ‘above -B: Myrrha or onviaf: the 


[forms of B. Opvbaleamum.. < The othere isa 


more leafy tree, if we may ‘use the expression, ‘and’ 
its appearance reminded: me exceedingly of::the 
common hawthorn of home, having the ‘sxme_ 
largely serrated, dark-green leaves, growing in 
bunches of four or five, springing by several 
leaf-stalks from a common centre. The - howers 
are small, of a liglt-green colour, hanging: in 
pairs beneath the leaves, and in size and shape 


reseinble very much the flowers of our gooseberry - 


tree. It belongs to the Octandria Monogynia, 
the civht stamens being alternately long and 
short, the former corresponding to the four 
partial clefts in the edge of the one-leafed calyx. 
The fruit is a kind of berry, that when ripe easily 
throws off the dry shell in two pieces, and the 
two seeds it contains escape. ‘The outer bark 18 
thin, transparent, aud easily detached ; the inner, 
thick, woody. When wounded, a yellow turbid 
fluid (the g@um-myrrh) immediately makes its 
appearance. Naturally, the gum exudes froin 
eracks In the bark of the trunk near the root, 
and flows freely upon the stones immediately 
underneath. — Artificially, it is obtained by bruises 
made with stones.” ‘This plant, jud&ing froin 
the specimens deposited by Mr. Johnston in the 
British Musetim, corresponds exactly with one, 
also in the same collection, obtained by Mr. Salt in 
Abyssinia, Bulsamodendron Kua of Mr. Brown’s 
MSS. and of which Mr. Salt says, he obtained 
from it a gum much resembling the Myrrh. 
Ralsanodendron Africum, Arnott.— Headelotia 
africana. Guill. et Per. This species, first found 
on the west of Africa, occurs also in the Abys- 


«” 
m 


sinian collection, having been found in the flat 


country of the Adel. Mr. Johnston immediately 
recoenized it as one of the trees yielding gum- 
resin. ‘The leaflets are like those of B. Aua, Br. 
It yields African Bdellium, or that imported into 
France from Guinea and the Senegal, according to 
M. Porrottet. M. Adanson, likewise, in his ‘Travels 
in the Senegal, mentions it by the name of Niotout 
as producing Kdellium. It may also” yield 
the Bdellium which is exported from the 
west coast. of Africa. Dr. Maleolmson wrote 
to Dr. Royle that ‘“ Bdellium (of: which: he 
scnds a-specimen) is produced in Africa by a 
tree siiitilar to the Myrtle. None is obtained: in 
Arabia. It is very similar to Myrrh, and: soihe- 
times sold for it.” 4. ag ies 

Oné kind of Bdellium is produced in India, 
‘which Dr. Royle was informed was yielded bya 
tree called googul by the natives (v. Himal. Bet. 
177), and which is the Anyris Commiphora: of 


“Myrrh,” says |-Roxb. referred by Messrs: Wight and + Arnott to 
| Balsamsdendron: ‘Dr: Watker,‘in his: account: of 


the ‘drugs: produéed near Arist} abed,': xtates:“0 

| jjongoot; is produ- 
6EU'D yris: ‘Bdellium ? 
Roxb.) which’ grows -in ‘the ‘neighbourhood: of 
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“twenty viniles to: the westward of 








Umber, ton 


Aurangabad. Roxbargh imagided that Googoal. 
was indentical “with Myrch:!? Bat the whole of. 


the species of this:;genus require to be carefully 
examined:from-good and .authentic specimeus 
accompanied by their-respective products, before 
the several doubts can be resolved. Prop. 
Myrrh is imported from Bombay. It is 
cenerally in pieces of irregular form and size, 
formed apparently by agglutinated tears, dry, 
and-covered with a fine dust, commonly of a red- 
dish-brown colour; brittle, fracture irregular, 
conchoidal, shining, with the surface apparently 
dotted with volatile oil, often varied, with opaque, 
whitish, semicircular marks ; the smaller pieces 
angular shining, semi-transparent ; taste bitter and 
aromatic, the smell peculiar and balsamic. Other 
kinds are also met with, probably derived from the 
same source, as it sometimes reaches this country 
with the different qualities intermixed (Myrrh in 
sorts) or when the finer pieces are picked out 
(Turkey or picked Myrrh). Bat when the process 
is adopted abroad, the inferior qualities may 
come separately or remain intermixed with other 
eums or resins, especially Bdellium, from the 
careless manner in which all are collected by 
the natives. The specimens brought by the Abys- 
sinian embassy have granular fraginents nixed 
with roundish tears; and some of a pale, even 
whitish, colour may be seen on the same piece of 
bark with ordinary coloured Myrrh. The spe- 
cimens which have not been exposed to the 
air, are darker coloured, moister, and of a more 
powerful and agreeable smell. 

Indian Bdellium is sometimes sold for and 
considered as an inferior kind of Myrrh. It is 
in roundish pieces of a dull dark-red colour, more 
moist than Myrrh, and not brittle like it, soften- 
ing even with the heat of the hand; bitter and 
a little acrid in taste, with a less agreeable odour. 
It often has portions of the birch-like bark adher- 
ing to it. Myrrh, when heated, softens, then burns 
partially, leaving a black spongy ash. ‘T'riturated 
with water, it forms an emulsion: the Alcoholic 
tincture is rendered opaque on the  addi- 
tion of water. It is a Gum-resin with volatile 
Oil, and salts of several acids. combined with 
Potash and Lime. The Guin, about 63 per 
cent., consists of two kinds, one-half being Bas- 
sorin or insoluble, and the remainder 4rabin, or 
, soluble Gum. ‘This being dissolved’ in water, 

réadily suspends the Resin and Oil. The Re- 
sin, about 28 per cent., is also of two kinds, one 
soft, odorous, and soluble in ether, while the 
other is hard, without odour, soluble in alkalis. 
The volatile Oil, about 2°5 per cent.; passes over 
if distilled with water, it is at first without 
colowt, but. becomes yellowish, has the. odour 


Fxhev, anit the fixed ‘Oils. “+ Upor it- antl:the Re- | lov 
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sir dhe ‘properties of Myrrh: chiefly ¢ 
Action. Uses. Stomachie, Excitant, Sti 
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.  MYROBALANS. 


Expectorant, Emmenagogue, D. gr: X lo xxx, 
but usually united with tonies or with purgatives, 
as: Alees.— Royle. ‘The'sort met with. in India, 
and brought from the Arabian and African 
Coasts, is in large opaqus«'pieges, geuerally- 
dovered with a brownish white powder. An in- 
terior kind of Myrrh is also imported from the 
above places, and termed in India Bysabole. It 
hrea great resemblance to Bdellium,' for which 
it is not unfrequently mistaken, Myrrh is largely 
imported into Bombay, and is chiefly re-exported 
to Kngland. —Fanlhner. ee eee 


(5546) MYROBALANS. This is a name ap- 


plied to the almond-like kernels of a nut or 
dried fruit looking like « plum, of which there 
are several sorts known inthe Vast. 
the produce of various species of Jerminatia ; 
as Z'. Bellerica, T. Chebula, 1. citrina, and 7 
angustifolia, .Vhey vary from the size of olives 
to that of gall unts, and have a rough, bitter, 
and unpleasant taste. 
tribe, which are all natives of the tropical regions 
of Asia, Atrica, and America, are used for tan- - 
ning, and some for dyeing. 
valued by dvers, creating, when mixed with alum 
a durable dark-brown yellow. 
in the Bombay market 8s. to 26s. the Surat can- 
dy of 821 Ibs. 
dappa yield a black pigment, with which Indian 
ink is made; the seeds are eaten like. almonds. 
A milky juice is said to flow from. 7. angusti- 
folia, which when dried, is fragrant, and, resem- 
bling Benzoin, is used asa kind of incense in the 


They are 


Many of the trees of this 


They are bighly 
Myrobalans fetch 


The bark and leaves of 2 Ca- 


Catholic churches in the Mauritius. ‘he fruit 


of 7. Bellerica, and of TT. Chebula, both useful 
timber-trecs, Indigenous to the East Indies, are 


used medicinally as a tonic and astringent. 


One 


hundred and seventeen cwts. of Myrobalans were 


shipped from Ceylon in 1845. The annual in- 
ports of Myrobalans into Hull, amount. to about 
1600 ewts. ‘The quantity which arrived at Liv- 
erpool was 185 tons in !1846, and 851 tons in 
1850; 27,212 bags in 1851, and 19,946 bags 
in 1852; they came from Calcutta ag! Bom- 
bay, and are used for dyeing ~ yelles 
black. ‘The price in January 1838 was 6s. 
to 12s. per ewt. ‘The average -annttal imports 
into the United Kingdom may be taken at 
12060 tons. Myrobalana is also the English 
name given by Lindley to the natural ordar 
Oombretace@, which yiells these fruits. [Com- 
BRETACEL; EmBuica.] (Simmonds, Commercial 
Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.) ~ Eng. Cyc. 
This fruit of several EastIndian trees, is used in 
India as a substitute for galls. When ripe, the fruit 
is pear-shaped, deeply wrinkled, and of brownish 
yellow eolour: it weighs.from.70%0 £00 prains. 











The husk contains the whole of the aetrizigent mat- 
tet, some mucilage, and a brownith “yellow co- 
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iting -pubstance, which i “ubéed ‘in - India. 
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dyeing yellow. ‘The husk ia 
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: MYROBALANS. — 
of inyrobalans ciffers. slightly from that. of gall. 


‘Gallie acid.is also present in rather large propor-. 


tion. ‘The price of myrobalans: in  June~d332 


MYROBALAN, CHEBULIC. 
one among-the articles ef the natige materia me- 
considered ¢o possess wonderful general dédbsten: 





Was quoted at from 62. to 1d. per ton.. TheJ.ent aud: purgative qualities dec, fe:, wiille ttiose 


Myrobalans of commerce yielded by Zerminalia 
chebula, belerica and eitrina (called also Gallauts) 
ave oval fruits of a dingy yellow colour, contain- 
ing much tannin ; henee, they are useful to the 
tanner as well as the dyer. . With alum, this dye 
yields a good durable yellow, and -with salts of 
irqn, a black colour, little inferior to that produc- 
ed by Oak Gralls. The Myrobolans although a 
very common dyeing and tauning material of this 
country Yrom time immemorial, have not been 
many years, introduced into English ecommerce, 
but so atseful have they. been found, that they 
have become a very iinportant article of trade, 
and the consumption is now fully 2000) tons an- 
nually (Archer) -——Vomdinson, On this subject, the 
Canara Focal Commit'ee observes as follows :--- 
“During the ast season a sudden demand 
“arose for the Gallutut, and Jarge profits were 
“made by the persons who collected it from the 
e jungles. The exports for five vears have been 
“as follows :-~ 





Fuslics. (Quantity. Value. 
i Cuudies. | Mads. Ras. As. { PB. 
Fisly 1256..,...... 207 3 91s a ae 
" -1260.........] 880 1 OT ISTT | | 
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All the three Myrobolans are to be met with 
in many parts of lower Indta. 
erow in abundance. In Java we are told by 


Bunting, (1) that the Duteh were in’ the habit: 


of employing the Fmbic and Belerte sorts daily 


in their hospitals, in dysenteric, and Dilions affec- 


tions. —-_M. BE. J. R. Ainslie. 


Har, Harra, from ‘Verminalia ehebula, and 


other species, three in number, comprise all the 





“Whe myrobalans as brought lito (Cash- 
inere from Delhee and Harowtee, Hindusthan 
and the Dukhan, are of four kinds namely : 

Gural harra.— Astringent.and purgative ; used 
in mesalie:: given in medicine to children : four 
seers for one rupec. 


Juwal harra.—Used in the same way ; eight 


seers for one tupee. : 
Chapel harra, -,used only in dyeing, ten 
seers for one rupee... ‘The whole are much 
used in dyeing. ,According to the size of the 


myrobalan  its;value‘anginents, so that a very | 


large one may. ‘be worth .one hundred rupees 
or more, the tatives believing that the very large 
ones have the virtue of causing purging by being 
merely retained inthe hands—-Ges. led. Yop. 
p. 186. The Har or Harra, -is, gays Dr. Irvine, 
12 


% 


In Bengal they | 


myrobilans of our old pharmaco | 


who thus belaud it, are-apparently not aware that 
this is. the chebulic myrobalan(Verntinalia chebata) 
of English pharimeeopeias of the sixteenth-cen- 
| tury and long since deservedly neglected. —@en. 
| Med. Top. p. 153. BF ede as 
_ (5547) MYROBALAN, BELLERIC. “Ter- 
PMINALIA Betnerica, Roxb, 0 0 
| Belevluj, Aran. 
| Hooloo, Cyxa” s 
| Bella, WK. 
| behevra, Beeda, Finn, Guz. 





¢ 


os wef 
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faa sce ets 


Belolah. Belecleh, Pers. 
Behira, Veebitaka, Sans, 
Tantkat, “Pam, 00000! 


eo 


| "The fruit of the Bellerie Myrobalan, in {ta‘dri- 
ed state, is little larger than a eall-nut, but not 
so regular in shape, of a dirty brown colour, atid 
astringent taste, Lt is supposed to be similar in 
its properties to the Chebulie Myrobalan, but in 
aimueh weaker degree. Tt is mueh used in Indi 
as the basis of several colours, and also iu medi- 
eine. Small quantities have of late years been 
exported = from Bombay to Kneland.— Faaldhner, 
Chis article is sometimes used by the natives in 
fe dried) state in eases requiring slight astrin- 
The large tree whieh produces it, — is 


aoe 





—_~ 





{ 
vents, 


| common in Mysore, where it is ealled Tari ; and 
Hhenee the botanteal name (Mvrobolanus ‘faria) 
hviven to it by Dr. Buchanan. It would appear 
‘to be the Taniof Rheede.--finslie’s Mat. Med. 
(po 28. Bellerie Myrobalan fruit is esteemed 
hmedicinal by the Burmese, and is dried and sold 


{ 


-amone the drags. ‘The tree ts indigenous, 
/ not very abundant.--l/ason. , 

(S508) MYROBALAN, BLACK, or INDI- 
AN. z | 


| Heleelaj Aswad, Anan. | 


but 


Heleelih Seeah, Pens. 
Kurkadaga, Sans, 
Siuhgi, ‘Tan. 


Zcuet-har, BENG. . 
Hemuz, Hema, Goz. F, 3 
(Ts: sothe: unripe dried fruit of the Zerminalea 
| chehula.  \t is about the size of a pistachio nut 
hand of a deep black eqlour, oblong, pointed at 
) both ends, slender, and has scarcely the rudiment 
jofthe mut. Stas used by the natives of India 
pasa brisk purge; and also as adye. [In Bengal 
and momost parts of the Western Presidency, 
they are grown in abundance. They are largely 
exported from Bombay to the Arabian and Per- 
sian Gulfs.— Faulkner. ae ae 
(5549) MYROBALAN, CHLEBULIC. Coun-* 
TRY GALLS. ‘Terminalin Chebula, Willd... 
Ifeleeiu) Kabulee, | Tumbether Guz. Winn. 
ARAB, | Helcelalt-kilaa, Perss.. 
Araloo, Crna... . 4 Harttaka,: Sansyie | 
~Huldab, Dux. | Kadukat,, Eames |. 7 
Murda, Han, Tan, | Carakaing Pah yoy 
In .ite dried state, it is. abont:the siee.of a large 
panish:olive, of an oblong ovate shape, yellow 
‘brown colour, and.is,asarked with-edges and fur- 
rows alternately. ‘The tree ( Zermzngtia chebula), 


V3) 





- 


MYROSPERMU 3L 


MYRTACE®. | 


which yields. this fruity ie ¢omuon-iit the Mysore | legume with 4 winged: stalk, terminating in an 
country; Bengul,. and in somsparts of the Wes- | oblique. indehiscent .1-celled:.! -2-sceded ssamara. 


astringent.thaw the-preceding. and is on that. ae 






yoe.intheir arts ant| manufactures. "Phey-are ex- 
sorted. fram Bombay to Landou and Liverpool in 
large quantities. — Faulkaer. ‘This species is in- 
finitely; more astringent than the preceding, and 
it wonld appear by some experiments made by 
Dr. Roxburgh, that it is even more so than the 
Aleppo Galls. 
tion with Galls and Cuttacamboo (of each equal 
parts) is considered by the Vyteans as an excel- 
lentexternal application in the apthous affections 


of children, and adults, the Jast of which is a_ 


nost dangerous discuse amongst the Native Tu- 
dians. ‘The tree which produces the Kadukai ts 
commowin Mysore, where it is called A rulay, 
and hence the Botanical name (Myrobolanus) 
given to it by Dr. Buehanan.— Ainslie’s Mat. Med. 


(5550) MYROBABLAN, CITRINE. Myno- 
BOLANUS CITRINA. 


Alay-gara, ‘PAM. | 
Warra, Harva, Guz. V1. 


iba, SANS. 
| 

The Citrine Myrobalan (Zeriminalia citrina), 1s 
ranked amoiiy the fruits; itis about the size of 
a French plum, and is often made into pickle, 
and whén green, is used as a gentle purgative. 
It_ is frequently met with in most parts of 
Lower India. This fruit) grows in Canara, it 1s 
net much prized and is) generally qade into 
pickle. —-./iuslie. 
~ ($551) MYROBALAN EMBLIC. EMBLICA 
(ok PHYLLANTHUS) OrricinaLis.  Phyllanthus 
Emblica, La. 


Amla Anola, BENG. Aooula, Amey, DUK. 
Cayboung Ngot, Hace) Amleh, Pris. 
inin-sau, Cocr-catn, | Amalaka, Amrita, Sans. 


Amla, Anvelentty, Aooula | Nelhekai, Pan. 
Aunwera, Gua. Hinxp. | Woosheerthaia, ‘Pin. 

Awusadanelli, CYna. 

The Emblic Myrobalan in its dried state, is 
avout the size of a small marble, of a dirty, dark- 
brown colour, and irregular surface, possessing a 
considerable deerce of astringency. It 1s to be 
met with in most parts of lower India. In Ben- 
gal they are grown in abundance. It is reckoned 
-among the Indian fruits, aud-in its green state, 
is frequently made into preserve and pickle ; it 
-is.algo used in, medicine.—Fux/kuer. in its dried 
state it is with other articles of similar qualities, 
made into acooling and cpening Ptisan. The 
tree which produces this article is the Nilica- 
marum of the Hort. Mal. and the Boa Malacca 


at 


of the Ma ay— dine, Mat. Med.p. 29... 


(5552) MYROSPERMUM, agenus of plants 
beloniging-tothe-statural order -Amyridacea... i It 


has a s-toothed cammpanulate calyx ; 5. petald, the |The 


stipitate, obleng,-membranous, with*2:6-ovules;./:which account they 





count, .muel: more -extensively: used by the ma- 


Kadukai well rubbed in conjune- 


——__— 4--——_- 


| The species-are. trees: with dotted leaves. — Lng. 


yi? 


(5553) MYROSPERMUM: PERU IFERUM. 
(Myroxylon Peruiferum ‘itihetits),: Balsam of 
Pern ‘Tree. The stem of thid plant® yields tlie 
Balsam of Peru. Jt has a thick smooth straight 
trunk with a gray coarse bark, whichis filled 
with resin. 
a volatile oil. By exposure to the air if hardens, 
‘and is then termed Opobalsamum Siectim, whieli 
smust not be confounded with the’ tre Opobal- 
samum. Balsam of Tolu is also sometimes 
citlled Opobalsamunt.-—Fig. Cye. ~ 
(5554) MYRYTACE.L, Myrtle Blooms, Poly- 


| 
| petalous Mxogvens, forming a very exteusive and 
| 


~~ _ 


wee 


4 


I iportant natural order of Plants, exclusively in-_ 


Hhabiting warnt countries, and in all cases either 
shrabs or trees, an herbaceous form of the order 
(being unknown, ‘The most northern station 
of the species is the south of Europe, where 
‘the common Myrtle grows apparently wild. 
If this plant is taken as the type of the 
‘order, it wight be sayl to consist of aromatic 
plants with opposite leaves, dotted with transpa- 
rent oil-evsts, bearing icosandrous monogynous 
polypetaleus flowers, succeeded by an inferior 
‘succulent fruit; but this is the charaeter rather 
of a sechion of the order than of i/yrtacee con- 
sidered as a whole. In this division are how- 
ever included nearly all the species employed for 
the use of man. Among the table-ruits of the 
‘tropies are—the Guava, vielded by different spe- 
icles of Psideem y the Rose-Apple and Jamrosade, 
‘produced by Eugenia Malaccensis and K.Jandos : 
“ol spices, Cloves are the flower-buds of Curyep- 
Aylius aromaticus ; wideAllspice is the dried ber- 
iries of Augenta Pimenta ; all which are obtamed 


‘from the plants belonging to the same section as 
ithe Common Myrtle ; the aromatic fruits of that 
i plant. were indeed used as a spice before Cloves 
hand Allspice became common, 


| 
| The deviations that take place from the typi- 
‘eal structure of the order consist partly in 
‘the fruit being dry and capsular. instead of 
‘fleshy and indehiscent, and partly in_ the 
‘organisation of the interior of the fruit being 
educed toa state of great simplicity ; besides 
which the leaves are often alternate instead 
of opposite. Some of the species have. no 


corolla, and there is in many cases a very singular - 


tendency to consolidate the floral organs of. all 
kinds. | fone 
The species with capsular fruit are principally 


found in Australia, where, it the form of: Mica 





lyptue and Leptuspermum, they constitute “one of 
‘the “most striking features, of the veretation 








é. plants. abound in a po 


‘secretion, chiefly found in “their bark, on 
5 he rg, oe Za ? on : ee 
are fownd’ valuable for 
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Ry distillation with water ‘it yields - 


L\aatringent. 
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 MYRTUS. 

the tanner’s purposes ;: awhile the aromatic prin- 
ciples -is' also, abundantly secreted: “in other 
cases, 8, for example, in Bfrlalenca Cajepe 
from which the green stimulating :ott: of: the 
Cajeput'.is procured. it is more: particularly 
among these species that anomalous ‘conditions 
of. the. floral organ occur, In Kecalyptus 
there is no corolla, and the segments. of the 
calyx are so completely united to each other 
as to form a fleshy cap, thrown off by the 
flowers when the time arrives for extricating 
the stamens.. In Melaleuca, Culothamuus, and 
seyeral. others, the stamens are united to cach 
other’ by their filaments, so as to forin showy, 
petal-like, fringed expansions ; and in Ludesmia 
the petals themselves are united into a cap, 
thrown off upon the expansion of the flower. 





‘The most singular form of  Myrtacee is 
that which derives its name from an’ Austra- 
liatt plant, culled Chamelauciun, in which the 
interier of the ovary contains but one cell, with 
from: two to five ovules rising up obliquely from 
its base. These plants are all sinall heath-like 
shrubs, having in the majority of cases the edge 
of the petals prolonged,into Jong and delicate 
fringes. Such plants are extremely abundant 
ou the west coast of Australia, where they form 
one of the most striking characters of the Flora. 
Punica Granatum, the Pomegranate-lree, 18 a 
most-anomalous form of Ayrtacee, remarkable 
for an almost total absence of transparent clot- 
ting, and consequently of aromatic qualities ; and 
having a fruit consisting of two whorls of car- 
peds compacted together into an . inferior ovary, 
the interior of which becomes altered and dis- 
tended so much after the flower has fallen off, 
that the fruit is nothing but a collection of cavi- 
ties filled with seeds, an@ having no apparent re- 
lation to each other. 


The genus Curyophyllus has the following 
characters :—Tube of the calyx evlindrical ; linb 
4-parted : petals 4, adhering by their ends ina 
‘sort of.calypra ; stamens distinct, arranged in 4 
parcels in ‘a quadrangular fleshy hollow near the 
teeth of the calyx ; ovary 2-celled ; ovules about 
20 in enact cell: berry 1-2-cclled, 1-2-seeded ; 
seeds‘ cylindrical or half-ovate; cotyledons thick, 
fleshy oonvex externally, sinuous in various ways 
internally,” | 

C. aromaticus, the Clove-Trec, is a native of 
the Molucca | Islands.. It is a moderately-sized 
tree, with leaves opposite and decussate, persist- 
ent, somewhat coriaceous and shining, minutely 
punctuated, about 4 inches } 
more or Jess woute, quite entity, pale beneath, ta- 
pering gradually’ at ‘the base Ito a slender foot- 
stalk which is almost’S inghes long. The.cloyes 
of the shops:.are the dried cd ad flowea 
buds of this tee ing. Oye. 
(5555) MYRTUS Gaupresy 
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5. or very wirelyde 


™ E, 
rarely 4; the stamens. ‘distinet:; the berry 2-or 


ong, ovate-lanceolate, | 
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), a genus of Plants, |: 


MYRTUS: COMMUNIS. 
the type:of the paturalordey Myrtacee- ot has 
the calyx-tule ‘sémewbtit globose, “with the limb 








segments of the calyx ; several seeds in each cell, 
or very rarely solitary ; uniferm, with .a bony 
testa; the embryo curved ; .cotyledons: semi- 
cylindrical, very. short, the radicle twice; the 
length of the cotyledons. “ ‘The species are shrubs 
with opposite quite entire pellucid dotted leaves ; 
peduncles axillary, 1- or rarely 38-flowered.— 
Eng. Cye. Rye Sed 

(5556) MYRTUS COMMUNIS, Common 
Myrtle, has solitary 1-flowered pedicels about 
the length of the leaves, bearing 2 linear bracte- | 
oles under the flowers; the calyx 5-cleft ;. the 
leaves ovate, lanceolate, or acute. ‘This beauti- 
ful plant is a native of the south of Kurope ; it 
is found wild in France, about Marseilles, and ex- 
tends from that city along the sea-coast to Genoa, 
and throughout Italy. In these districts it forms 
thickets which sometimes grow within reach of 
the spray of the sea. This plant has been in all 
ages a great favourite in Europe. It was called 
by the Greeks Mvpros. Mupolvy is the name 
under which Hippocrates refers to this plant. 
(Morb. Mul.’ i. 599.) Theophrastus also uses 
this word, and Mvupriyy and Mupris, in speaking of 
the Myrtle. The Romans knew this “plant by 
the name of Myrtus. (Plny, 12-18.) ‘This 
name has been adopted in most European lan- 
vuages. It is Mirto in Italian and Spanish ; 
Myrte in German; Myrter in Danish; Myrten 
in Swedish; Mirte in French; Mirta in Portu- 
puesc. ‘The leaves of the Myrtle, like the whole 
order, contain a volatile oil which possesses 
medicinal propertics, and they were used as 
stimulants by the ancients. The buds and 
berries of this plant also contain volatile — 
oil, and were used by the Romans as a spice, and 
are at this day in Tuscany employed as a substi- 
tute for pepper. The Tuscans also prepare a kind 
of wine from the Myrtle called Myrtidanum. The 
berrics are used at the present day in Greece as 
a remedy in the diarrheea of little children. The 
mode of administering them is to soak them in 
rel wine. The flowers of the Myrtle have an 
agreeable scent, and when distilled they form the 
perfume sold in France under the name of Hau 
d’Ange. In addition to the volatile oil the Myr- 
tle contains tannin, so that in medicine its various 
parts have an astringent action, and have been 
used for this purpose. In Greece, :Itely, and 
the south of France, the bark is used for tanning. 
Myrtle, Broad-Leaved Jew’s Myftle, ‘Gold-Strip- 
ad Leaved Orange- Myrtle, Stheek Béripé 













’ Gookseomb or Birl’s-Nest’ Myrtle, 


Spottieds Leaved Myrtle: . About 46 other species 
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- NAGHEBA, ' 
tee of the. cage — ‘Myrtas, 
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bs (Cad87y NYRTU Ue f, xtra 13.0 creep 
Eig ound at’ ‘the ‘Straits of Magalhaens ; : 
‘myrsinoides, a native of the colder parts 
st her would bag ‘be found to be half. 
hardy in, ‘Engh nd ( Loudon, Arboretum Bri- 
lanai: ;. Fraas, Synopsis Flore Classice ; Bur- 
elt, Outlines 9 of Botany ; Lindley, Flora Medica. 
Eng UE Cyc. , oe 
(3308). MYRTU S SPECTABILIS, M. ‘Lom- 
ENT OSA, cies 
| (5559): MYRTUS OMEN’ COSA, 1s a native 
of: Coehin China. It isa handsome shrab, and 
hasbeen found to. grow well against walla in the 
south oft England.— kng. Cyc. 


(5 569) MYTILID AS, a family of Lamellibran- 
chiate’ Mollusca. It. includes the species referred 
by Linnaeus to the genus Mytilus. Mr. G. B. 
Sowerby — (‘ Genera’), after remarking — that 
the Linnean cenus Mytilus, on account of 
its pr incipal character being its want of hinge teeth, 
consists of several forms that are widely “distinet 
froin each other, and which have well served as 
the typés of several Lamarekian genera, such as 
Avicula, Modiola, Anodon, and others, in connec- 
tion with the present genus, which deservedly 
retains the name of Mytilus, both on account of 
its form and the priority of its claim, proceeds 
to observe that the other genera which have been 
united with it but from which it appears neces- 

sary to distinguish it because of a certain degree 
of gefteral resemblance, are Modivla and Litho- 





(5583) NAA. A very hard, aie siseared: 
and very ponderous Ceylon wood... 

($564). NADULEE. A stone. engrayed ih 
a yerse of the koran, and suspended as a charm 
roid the: necks of children.— Herklots.. 


(8865) NAGEESA Hino. There is mich 
dispute dtiongst oriental seholars about the wood 
cs ythe'Bombay philologists refer ittoa 

species-of Garcinia, ‘whilst the pundits on tlie 
Caleatta side of Entlia consider: it to be Mesua 
Soe.. ‘Dhreaghout>: his: travels ‘in India, Dr. 
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NAGEIA PATRANJEVA. 
damus: trom Anoiloit' anid . Avicula, together with 
Lamarck’s Meleagrina, it is, he adds, “obviously 


distinct : whilst dne:character namely, the point-. 


ed. terminal: umbones--serves to distinguish it it 
"| from Madio/d-and Lithodo Bag. Oye. 

°(8561) MYTITUS. © This geniis i is’ “abundant 
on most rocky coasts, where the ‘species are 
to be found moored by ‘their coarse filamentous 








byssus, genéfally to such rocks’ or other stib- 


marine bodies as are exposed at’ some 'peri- 
ods of the tide where wiles exist, and cover- 
ed by the sea at high water. Mr. G. B.. 
Sowerby does not think that, after being ‘once 
attached, they habitually disengage themselves, 
though it appears to him probable that,’ when 
disengaged by the force of the sca, they may live 
for some time without being in any manner, af- 
fixed. ‘The species are numerous, and most of 
them are used as food ; but they should be eaten 
with caution, for serious illness and even death 
have insued from a meal made on some of them. 
The byssus, or beard, as it is popularly called, 
should be carefully cleared away, and they should 
be particularly avoided when cholera is about, or 
even when diarrhawa is prevalent. —Bug. Qye. 


(5562) MYTILUS. EDULIS; the Common 
Salt-Water Muscle. ‘This species is too well 
known to require description : the shell, is strong. 
When freed trom the epidermis and polished, the 
under surface of the external parts of the shell.js 
exposed, and is of a deep blue. In_ this state 
it is often offered for sale at watering places. 
The inside of the valves is white with a dark rim. 
The Common Edible Muscle is found in’ exten- 
sive beds below low-water mark, and also at a 
greater depth. Rocks and stones between hich- 
water marks are also covered with them. 


application of terms to natural objects, and their 
pronunciation. It is a very prevalent, erroneous 
impression, that savage and half-civilised people 
have an accurate knowledge of objects of natu- 
ral history, and a uniform nomenclature for them. 
— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. Ut. p. 328. — 


(5566) NAGETA PATRANJEVA: POOTRA 


JEEVES, TELING Pongalam : Rheed Pootrungeiva 
Pitanjia. 


countries of Coramandel and Hirdoostan,. where 


[it grows to be'a large timber tree with an erect 
: straight | trunk and a large spreading. shady head 


composed’ of inhumerable exp: 


nding ‘-branches, 
with bifarious branchlets. Flowering ti time March 









guist: “adhered! to his” own: “ovatetiet ast to thie and April'and the fruit ripening in January. 
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A native of various mountainous 
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The svood, is white, close grained, and very hard,. 
Hiheds MSS, 1 ge teseyc ato Eber 
(8367) NAGKESUR, Mesuacfersen’ «The ros 
of the tree is used +. considered ‘ nstringent:and’ 
refrigerant : one tola is taken ihternally+:is' appl- 
ed eXternally in cynanche..— Gees: > Med; Top. 
PONS. Bt Ble ose See sea | 
($88) NAIGRE SEED, is not knowarat Mas 
dras, it-is an article of export from Malabar + it 18 
probably the name of the seed of Pongamia glabra. 
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(5569) NATA, Laurenti’s name for 4 genus of 
highly venomous Serpents, to which the specics 
of Uraus and dspis of Wagler belong. ‘This 
fora appears to be confined to. the Old World. 
The Asiatic species Ooluber Najaof Linnmus ; 
C. cecus of Ginelin (7) ;. Pipera Naja of Dandin ; 
Naja tripudians of Merrem »N lutescens of Lanr- 
enti; Cobra de Capello (adder with a haod) of 
the Asiatic Portuguese; Serpent a Luncttes of 
the French ; Nag and Chinta Nagoo of the na- 
tives ;° and Spectacles:-Snake of the Snlish, 
may ‘be coiisidered as the type of the genus. 
It has the following characters :-—-Head with pine 
rlates behind, broad ; neck very expansile, cover- 
ing the head like a hood: tail round. (Ceray.) 
The expansion of the neck and upper part of the 
body is effected by the anterior ribs, which the 
animal has the power of raising and bringing 
forward so as to dilate that portion into a dise 
more or less large. When this dise is thus dilat- 
ed in the Naia tripudians, it presents on the 
back part of it no bad representation of a patr of 
spectacles, or rather barnacles, reversed, for there 
is no trace of the lateral pieces by which  specta- 
cles are attached to the head of the wearer. The 
animal is brown above, and blnish-white beneath. 
The following cuts will convey some idea of the 


form of this snake, with the hood or dise expand- 


ed. Colonel Briggs informs us that this active 
and deadly serpent is sometimes worshipped in 
temples in India, where it is pampered with milk 
and sugar by the priests, and he notices it asa 
surprising tastance of the effect of kind treatment 
in subduing the most irritable spirits. “The 
Hindus,” says the Colonel, in continuation, 
‘have a notion that the sagacity and the long- 
cherished. malice of this worm are equal to that 
of man, [ have seen them.come out from the. 
holes in the temples, when a pipe has been play- 
ed to.them,:and feed out of the hand as tamely 
as any domeatig.animal ; and itis when in this 
state of docility, so! opposite to their shy but 
impetuqua nature, the common people: believe 


that the Deaty, has condeacended to. adopt. that. 


form. ‘It seems. prybably, that this hooded snake 
was the dragon vof'ethe heathen worships and 


the shape of its head and is activity when in a 





state of excitement probadvly gave rise (a 
fable of its betag winged.”’, 26 Js. pretended that, 
the root of the Ophiprrkiza siaagos is:a. specetio 
against the bite of this serpent. ‘ 
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of hooded: snake, according: t 
travellers, grows to a consideral thy 
‘tain eoyeth gives, the ; following... acegunt.1 
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Ceylon,” Sto, 18 5: The Cobra. “Capello,,o¢ 
Hooded Shake, te fotnd here from. six-to fiftentt 
feet long, Ita bite is mortal. The natives-find 
the herly pointed ont by the ‘ichneumon.a_ re- 
medy, if timely applied. When enraged and 
preparing to attack, it raises its head and’ body 
to the height of three or four feet ira spiral 
manner, while at the same time the remaining 
part of the body is coiled up to accelerate and 
vive foree.to the spring. At this instant. it 
distends from. its head a membrane in. the 
form of a hood, from. whieh it: receives its 
name. This membrane lies along the : forehead 
and the sides of the neck, and is,almost amper- 
ceptible till the animal gets into a state of irri- 
tation and is about to attack his foe. When the 
hood is erected it completely alters the appear- 
anee of the head, and discloses a curions streak 
in the shape of a pair of spectacles, and some- 
times of a horse shoc. The extension of — this 
membrane scems intended by Providence to give 
warning to all those within = this animal's 
reach that he is preparing to attack them. 
Without this siznal he .would be. very 
dangerous indeed, as his motions afterwards 
are too rapid to be avoided. T have niore than 
onee been an eye-witness to instances where the 
fatal bite of this snake was escaped from merely 
by the object of his vengeance timely observing 
his preparations. One remarkable characteristic 
of these dangerous serpents is their fondness for 
music. Even when newly caught. they seem to 
listen with pleasure to the notes, and even to 
writhe themselves into attitudes. ‘The Indian 
jngelers improve greatly on tis  instinet, and, 
after taming them by degrees, instruct thein 
even to keep time to their flageolet.”” The largest 
Cobra de Capello seen by Dr. Davy in Ceylon 
was nearly six feet long; and he adds that the 
general length is between two ‘and fout feet. 
‘The colour varied: those of a light color were: 
called high-caste snakes by the natives, anid those 
of a dark colour low-caste. ‘‘ The natives,” Says 
Dr. Davy, “in general rather venerate this snake 
than dread it. They conceive that Ait belongs to 
‘another world, and fhat when it appears in this 
‘it is merely asa visitor,; they, imagine that, ib 
possesses. grent power, that it is aomewhat akin to 
the gods,’ and greatly superior "to; aman, ‘cha 
consequence they, gupcratitionsly!:; eein fem 
killing it, and always aveidsit; #pemide: ~Eren 
when they Gud. ome-im. their hausez¢hegewill aot 
kjll.it, bats putting it;into a: bagsetlrow. it into: 
‘ water. They Yelieve that this snake hys.a good and. 
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genéfous disposition; and ‘that it #ill do no harm | ed with smooth sales disposed ‘in oblique rows. 
Cea ye gid nn are an. , “eee a gp mts Ly, ro eed ta 2 ee Na 38 Pr ‘eee are . 7; a | ae 
to many: unless ‘provokeds’ Dro Davy’ gives a. Vail short, covered with scula and scutella, its 
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pleasing-\ picture’of the: irtitations'and suothings | apex acute.-Camtors:: 9 
with which ‘the. snake-charmers’ excite and’ atlay |. Ho ophi phagna (Cantor). Above. olixe-green. 
the ‘tetnper: of this serpent. ‘“He records: ‘several | girt with black sagittal striae; abdomen glaucous, 
indtauces of the dpetation of the poisoa;' the fitst | marbled with black. 'The Hindustanee ‘name is 
arising from-s serpent found in u bay’ floating Sunkr Choar. It is a native of Bengal, Dr. 
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down the Kalang-ganga. It was about five ‘feet Cantor thus describes the habits,’ the effect of 
long; and about six inches in circumference in the | the poison, ‘sind the history ‘of “this serpent }— 
broadest. part. ‘This snake bit a ben, fixing its “ The Hamadryas, like the Bungaras, flydrus, 
fangs in the skin covering. the lower part. of the ! and Aydrophis, has a few maxillary teeth behind 


' 





‘ : . e e : 


loft pectora} muscle, and keeping its hold about | the poison-fangs, and thus, like ‘the latter, con- 


twa or three’ seconds, when, Dr. Davy sueceeded | heets the venomous serpents with isolated poison- 
inishaking it off, ‘Che hen, which at first seemed 'fanys to the harmless, which possess a..complete 
to be little affected, died eight hours after she! row of iaxillary teeth. © Of ‘the “terrestrial 
was bitten. ((An Account of the Interior of | venomous serpen 8, the Bungarus is : chiéfly 
Ceylon,’ &e., by John Davy, M.D., E.R.S., -tto, | characterised by a distribution of the teeth similar 
London, 1821.) Several Cobras have beeu kept | to that of the /amadryas, which also partaking 
alive in the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park. | of the chief ‘characteristic of the genus Naja, 
One of these creatures bit one of the keepers on | namely, that of forming a hood or disc, constitutes 
the nose whilst he was playing with it. The | an immediate link between the genera Bunga- 
man died in afew hours after. The Arabs who | vu and Naja.“ In consequence of the strong 
accompanied the Hippopotamus had the power: resemblance in the general appearance between the 
of snake-charming ; and on several occasions | Naja and the Hamadryas, when first my attention 
these fearful reptiles were made to go through a became attracted to the latter, I thought I could 
variety of performances by a lad not more than | refer this serpent to that genus ; and it was not 
10 or 12 years old. There are several other until 1 was able to examine a specimen whose 
species of Naia. Schlegel, in his cssay on the | poisou-fangs were untouched (those’of the first 
*Physiognomy of Serpents,’ gives the follow- specimens I saw having been drawn by the na- 
ing :— | | tives, who are ereatly afraid of this oad prey that 

«Maia Haje.—The Aspis of antiquity. This | I discovered the maxillary teeth behind 'the _ poi- 
is:the snake which is niost frequeutly opera- ‘son fangs. a | a 
ted on by the snake-charmers of Egypt, where!” 1. ophiophagus differs from the Naja dupu- 
itis found. [Asp.] It is worthy of observation | dians:—1, By its maxillary teeth ; 2, by the 
with reference to the contest in the presence | strongly-developed spines on the os occipitale in- 
of Pharaoh between Moses and Aaron and ; ferins; 3, by the covering on the head ; 4, by the 
the magicians of Egypt (lxodus, vil. 9,12), : integuments covering the abdominal ‘surface of the 
that itis stated, on good authority, that the: tail; 5, by its colour ; 6, by its size. According to 
modern Evyptian jugglers possess the power the natives,the Mamadryas feeds chiefly upon other 
of throwing the N. Hoje into a state of | serpents: in one f dissected I found reimains of a 
catalepsy, and rendering, it: stiff and lnniove- | good-sized monitor, which fact may account for 
able, in other words, changing it into a rod, by : 


its arboreal habits, as 1 have in Bengal, along 

pressing the nap with the fingers. the banks of the rivers, observed’ numbers of 
. ara eat those large lizards among the branches of trees 

ing the islands of Java und Sumatra. It is the watching for birds.“ The power of abstaining 
Bungarus'of Dautlin. - i : ' from food, generally’, speaking, 0 characteristic 
Hee ite , oe | of the Serpents, 13 but ina comparatively sinall 
Nabalus Curba. --A native of Australia. We! degree possessed by this species; the. mést_pro- 
ote | to Dr. Cantor, who “has ‘added ‘so much | tracted starvation amounts to a period of about 
to our, knowledge of the natural history of) one inonth ; while the Vipera elegans, the Nata 
Saiatic’ serpents, the introduétion of a new | pinudians, aud. the Bungarus annularis, have, 
Be us of hooded snakes, Hamadryas, which will! yithout inconvenience, been confined in cages 
P robably find its proper place in the series as'@ | without. any food for more than ten months. 
sub“gentis of Ni lk a ne? | ‘Two ‘specimens of: the Hamadryas, in my pos- 
\ Hamadrygs (Cantor). Head broad, sub: | session, were regularly fed by giving thei a ser- 
a planate, Ww ith a goat Poaaienn rostruin, ; pént, no matter, whether venomous or not, every 
bove. with "15 scuta ; checks tmmid ;,| fortnight, As soon as this food.is Drought near 
“prominent, pupil ,round; ngstrile | the serpent begins to hiss loudly, and, expanding 

sin the ‘confine of two scula | the hood, risea two or three feeb; and. retaining 
ape . Ver. ainple,::su! ots mt ted. 7 Poisettefang ‘this: atti ude, s if.to take.a sure. alan, watching 
anterioas behind: which qve the ax ry, toe b. the movements of the prey. rts apion it in the 


Pre a eee ear ae “Fe " eee , vy! ' i a sees . art ; i a . a a 
Neck dilatable.:: Body thick, mbrecat- same manner as the Nata tripadians does, When 
1283 


‘Nabalus Bungarus.—\3 a rare species, inhabit- 
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the victiun is killed by poisou, and by degrees. 
swallowed, the act is followed by a lethargic state, ; 


lasting “for about twelve housg. Such of the 
other India venomous serpents, the. habits ‘af 
which T have had opportunity, to, study: from life, 
show themselves much inclined to .: avoid other | 
serpents, however ready they are to attack men 
or animals when provoked or driven b y hunger ; 
and I'am not aware of any other of , those ser- 
pents being récorded as preying apon its own 
kind. A short time. ago however, during amy 
sojourn at the Cape of Good , Hope, I received 
from high authority the following fact, which 
throws a light upon the habits of the Naja of Sou- 
thern, Africa, one.of which, when being captured, 
threw up the body ofa Vipera arittans (V. bra- 
chyurus, Cuvier), which bore marks of having 
heen submitted to the process of digestion. 
“The Hamadryas, like the greater number of 
Indian . serpents, evinces a great partiality to 
water. With the exception of the Tree-Serpents 
(Leplophixa, Bell), they all not only drink, but 
also moisten the tongue, which, as this organ is 
not situated immediately in the cavity of the 
mouth, become in the serpents two different acts. 
Specimens of this serpent in my possession chang- 

‘ a the skin every third or fourth month, a pro- 
~~ cess Which fakes place in all the Indiau serpents 
several. times during the year. ‘The Hamadryas 

is very fierce, and is always ready not only to 
attack but to pursue when opposed; while the 
Cophias, the 7 nes the Naja, and the Bungarus 
merely defend themselves, which done, they al- 
ways retrent, provided no further provocation is 
offered. The natives of India assert that indi- 
viduals ave found upwards of 12 feet in length 
2 statement probably not exaggerated, as 1 
have myself seen specimens from 8 to 10 feet in 
length, and from 6 to 8 inches in circumference, 

T have» Often heard it asserted that ‘Cobras’ 
(which name is naturally enough given to every 
hooded. serpent) have been met of an enor- 
mous size, but | strongly doubt their belonging 
to the genus Naia, among aconsiderable number 
which have'come under my observation, I uever 
saw any exceeding 5 to 6 feet in Jength, while 
the common size is about 4 feet. Some [time 
before. I’ disoovered the Mamadryas,' I was fit- 
voured by J. W. Grant Esq., of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s Clvil Service, with an interesting descrip- 
tion of a gigantic hooded serpent he had observ- 
ed in the upper provinces, and which, he ie- 
marked, was jot a Naya. By inspection this 
gentleman denied tha Hancirdas to be indenti- 
cal with-the above-mentioned. ‘The natives 
describe another hdoded serpent, which’ is said to 
as 
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attain a much larger’ size than the © Ham 


and which, to sonclude fom 
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NIMA /QUASSIOIDES. 

solution of gum arabic.,.iv,water ; it. reddens 
slightly litinue payer, sebich is also the,cageav ith 
the fresh. poison of the Caphias vir idés,..Kapexa 
Cregans,,,. Nau... Lripndeaus,  Baagagua menmaric 
and Bungarup..copppilente,..W hens kept som, some 
time It acts much stronger: upon. litsans, ;. butatier 
being kept it loses. considerably, if wos ..entively, 
its deleterious, effecte ow sage ants 


“From a sefiés, "of experiments’ “ty oh “living 

,) ee 4 ‘nig yer es hy. ee ee : of a wed fh va CS Be Se eat 
animals, the effects of this’ ‘poison cbtHé” Weires 
naar Seay i, ae Pe a Oe TE eet Serene een Abe 
to those produced by that of the Muja'triphdiais, 
although it. appears to ‘act less ‘quickly, ’! Hie 
shortest period wifhii whicli this, poisthf prdved 
fatal to a fowl was fourteen mlilutes, Whilst a 
dog expired in 'two‘hours cightéeii mintites after 
being bitten. It should“ however be’ observed 
Neen eGR tie Ca eee WORE Se) ie 

that the experiments were ‘made during tlie ‘dold 













season of the year.’— Hag. Cyc. > ie ee 
Nabalus Klups.--1s a very large -suake; drut 
its country is unknown. neg. gy, HE ge 
(5570) NAILS. | Ge aaa aes 
Spykers, Dur. Chiodi, Chiovi, Aguti, 
Clous, Fr, Ir. | 
Nagel, Spiker, Ger. Pregvos, Porv, 
Keela, Meikh, Gwosdi, Rus. 
Ninn. — Clavos, Spe 
Are small spikes of iron,c opper, brass, &c: 
which, on being driven into wood, serve to bind 
or keep together several parts or pieces. Vhe 
principal seats in England of this useful branch 
of the iron manufacture: are .at Birmingham, 
Bilstone, and Wolverhampton. . Ives nails are 
largely made in Bombay, and ave chiefly: usedsin 
the construction of houses, sailing vessels, &¢:— 


Kaulkner. | it hen gl 
eee ey 
(5571) NAK-CVHIKARA. The leaves of a 
sinall plant found about Ajmecr, also iin ported 
from Delhi: are very hot, and ‘a good  sterrtita- 
tory : three massce are givén in pills, as a dose 
in colic, which is said to be thus’ speedily 'y¢- 
lieved.— Genl. Med. fop. pp. tat 0 
| eee ee ye ee ee a eC he 
(5572) NALAPANA KULINGOQ, CGarealigo. 
orchioides. ree eee ee 


(5573) NIMA QUASSIOIDES, (Hemilten:) 
Syn. SIMARUBA QuassiorpEs, Don, , ‘This is a 
native of the Himalayas. It was -digoovered in Nis, 
pal by Dr. Hamilton,. and is stated by Dr. Royle. 
to exist in Turanda, on the ‘banks of..the,; Sa! 
ludge, in more than 31° of ,N.. latitude, », 
Royle has.also met with it. in, yelleys. 1. Gi 
wahl. In general appearance and Antens¢.& 
ness thig tree is too closely allied to the Sam 
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Mony Choar,’ is ‘perhaps. atiother ‘ nearly’ ‘allied | riment, ‘we ate led froat dijalogy, to entette E 
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“The fresh’ poison’ of the ‘Mesiadryas' is sat | datbetitinte”- Pr eyes Fa oe ea 
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NANKEEN,: NAPUTIALA, 
($574) 2 NAME DE. oh aes ee ot: Jing, raw and aman aghar ad: settonsbonstisutes a: darge 
clond-arained, hepvy: Geghon' weal an "| iter jn te. foreign 
ae 4s Mins Mt et TINT G00" bath » Vol the naritive-. pina mation. eens . 

i 5) BY ME me 8 ss tat LeOttan for spirit 18, CACORE ae 
ey gop: TE. ee Os glee divmalon ini xD, | | nota, hy plicing thiabring tof a: é ‘ 
48806): ad Ay DOM ESTICA, \Dhare | heap; and. striking. iewith tke mir the x 
: yaiel ped berries, which: takes the plage | Separates it<nto flocks without ix uve Ate; 
of out nglieh holly. It is ‘the Nandiva, dommes: : ve 

hick, snd,is called: by the Chinese the “ ‘Teinchok,” 


Williams: Middle Kingdomy:K ee . ay Ee 
Nunkeens: were forinetly gent abromls as mapicke 
opsvered Bamboo. Large quantitics of ita branches 
are-brought: iv from the couatry. ‘aud: hawked 


able quantities, but. instead -.of ity { rng Le 

own fabrics,, the Chinese now. prrchae:. eohinns 
about.. the: staeets... Each of these branches, is , | 
crawnedwith.a large bunch of red berries, not 


from:their former customers toa: ange Ame 

There: are few: fabrics. more. durable Ahan : 
very’: unlike. those’ of .the common. lolly, aud, "th 
when contrasted : with the dark, shining leaves, 


nankeen, and it-forms the principal: wat 
cheap: garments, among the people and jam 

are singularly. ornamental. “It is: used chiefly i iy 

the.degoration of altars, not only inthe temple, 











































































lesa exported. every. yent:to Kagland, sin om 
South Amevien.— Filliama... 005,531, i pdauntigd 


but also in private dwellings and in boats, for |. . a Bek 
here. every | ee and ‘boat. has is altar —and (5 578) NAI ee Ofte we 
hence the naine of “ sacred Bambou”’ which it Nelt, ARAB, | ba Kesoso no ‘abia, ne 
b f — Fortune Wee 122, | | Bitume dle Judee; Fr. 1 Nainital Latina, Mat. 
= S. » Pag N cuckteil  Mittie-ke- teil, ”Binkhhi, ‘tuilunt, ‘Skns. 
Guz. & Hinp. oP Muh tyluidny Tag! ha 


. [ NANKIN., 
(8577) NANKE EN, or NANKID Se Boonie: tydum, Ten. 


Nankiogs linnen, Der. Nankeen, Guz. HINn. | 
| " ‘vile de Nankin, Fr. Naugnino, Ir. An inflammable mineral’ substance; which ‘is 
Nanking, Gre. - Nanquina, Sr. both a natural and artificial product. It is‘a‘fine, 


A Chinese cotton cloth of either white, blue, 
or brownish- yellow colour. In point of strength 
and , durability, it is unrivalled by any of the 
cotton fabrics. of Europe. In some of the southern 
parts of Europe, the warmer parts of America, 
and the British settlements in Africa, Nankeen 
is, worn by, both sexes all the year round, and 
coustitutes the principal article of attire. In 
Ragland and India it is now almost disused. 
— Funutkyer. This kiud of cotton cloth is so‘nam- 
ed‘ from: Nanking, “where the reddish threads 
wer¢ originally m made.’ ‘They are divided — into 
company s of which there are three qualities, anil 
narrow ‘naukeens ; the former are the finest and 
most esteemed. Nankeens are also miunufactured 
in Canton and othee parts of .the ‘empire, but 
the fabyic-is of an inferior quality. ‘Those made 
in, Cayton, still raaintaip their superiority in color 
and: texture. over the, imitations of other. couutr 1es, 
‘The, pring. varies: from $ 45 to $90 per hundred 
pieces. ‘This cloth is extensively worn by ‘the 
Chinese themselves, who usually dye it with in- 
digo. The’ exportation is now trifling, and al- 
most, wholly to England, although sinall -quanti- 
tiks find their way elsewhere. | The duty, which 
we sf formerly. . ,3 iscriminating olfe, ° has been 

ublized 1 r : of the new tariff, and inéludes nau- 
Sthier kind of native cotton cloths. 
visén. “The ‘durable’ cotton cclotht made Hi 
PURGE Huvinees patie’ ‘Nan-keen by | marly’ soil if i ead :° 
Mees, “48 'the “whlet’ pro nce of Chinese pits: several vari b in depth, “iite which, 
apn *qerihl * inadling ‘’s6.| Cha hows,” “Phere” is: ‘ay tbundm i 
over. | Atti a ral ga Dae of Part a “ah 
nit | saihs th hon ‘Bistes it or . 


white, yellow, or black clays" ‘in Persid,' Mettia; 
and other places; asimilar’ hiquit 18 ‘obtiitied by 
the distillation of petroleitin, Paotitehiodd,” antl 
pit coal in gasworks : the latter ‘Kinds’ Haye! pes 
netrating aud unpleasant odloarsl Ni ahha ‘dis- 
solves the greater’ number “of ‘the esseittial! oils; 


silving eaoutchoud to render Cloth watet proof 
with certain vegetable oils, Tt: forma’: a: ood 
varnish, and fof this purpose: is” ‘Softtetirhes: sul): 
stituted for turpentine.’ Th Genda’ itis nged iit 





pound of Carbon and Hydrogen,’ frequewel fear 
in the neighbourhood of coal-deposits, #40 ivSther 
parts of the edith. ‘Tt coritéihs 82. At-6F BaPbon and 
f4'8 of hydrogen. Tt is afin mpd db or yellewish fluid, 
lizhter than wate? ‘and hen eam: ‘Minefal Ott 
its specific oravity is 0:7 to’0-84° It hardens tnd 
changes to the suibatance called Petréleum:’ ‘on 
exposure to tir, “It miy Ve ebtatned from’ Petro- 
Niph iy ‘heat, ‘Which cduses it to pubs off itt vapour, 

feshicwe rt in large: quantities from: thieartli 
iu "Persia hd' the Bir "itn 5 Eiapite. ‘at Rangoon, 


theré gre upwards of 506 ‘fiaphtha ‘and petreléun 
wells, hale ‘t#ford atinualty 412,000 hogskébds: 
in the peninsula of | ‘Atel the on thewes 
shore of the’ ¢ my ee tha °f 






























pa Aradé,: out fergasia sanall ‘part 
a ing. the 





thin, volatile, colourless fluid: whitch Tastes Orit of | 


and the 'vesius : and is exte maively used ‘for ‘dlis- | 


the street lanips.— Faulkner: Naptthia’ta bat ay Oehints 


on’ one ofthe’ fihches® ‘of “the river Trawaddy!. 
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NAPHTILA E — NARBOBTACTIYS. | | 
ri Gervesa Ont, nider.which ‘name it is ‘sohd in the. yaries im different specimens frodt-3.20° ‘ “to 365 9. 
jumeket. Petroleam is-used as diamnp-oil ia Bir, | It dissolves  enoritchond,* arid iiehee -ite-value in 
afl when wyixed with eurth or-ashws us AutLYNaph- | the anansfacture,- :f/9% @gtareproot .clothing:—— 
tha is ‘ntl both for: fuel and bight: bythe: iniealsit- femlinson, Bye ye RE ah 
nateoot Bakott, <br ‘the Coepiais Ube; vapors | (55 79) NAR’ ot NUL St: Béitgal, 
juade:ctd! puteiothrougt: “earthen: tebeb nid is, cxibed us beiriiy" ertsjilo id tee leds , 

‘ag it seit iw seoukiag. | known by the nitme*‘ot Durndiow hisktare:dormed 


{ Phe spting-at Amiaua is used: for ‘Uhuninating | of the stalks split: oper: Dy. Stocks: informed 
thd tatyof Genog. ‘Naphtha dias obeen® recently | Dr."Roy le thet iu Bindhithe grads. called Sur’, 
‘sei! add medicine, and is foutid £0 bea good sti- ‘whieh perhaps is Arudy érbe ‘has its culms, 
mitulai in sottie chronic: divenses, Ito tas been | eur jo hanee, ’ mace into theirs; nnd tts Rower- 
exterintly’ applied ais # lution in cutwneous affecti- stalks beaten to form the fibres ‘calledstoonyek. 
ons Fb am aontetinies substituted for uvying oil | These are inacks inte string or twine: ‘(moonyak jo 
jn sentir puints: Jt is also employed for preserv- | ware), aind into ropes (veunyak jo rhase) an Royle, 
ing 'thednetils of the-atkalies potassiui and soilt- | (5880) NARAVELIA TEYLANICA.” Cer: 
uit, which cinmnot-bs kept in contact with any | Loxese NARAVELIA. “Hi'the ‘sotthiern prov 
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itiflamed’ as it passes dt tand > Me 











jrovin 
| Seen Pie - Ran. | legs , . uaa TORN TST as WER, | SRE. 3 Fo 
substance contammng: ‘Oxygen. ‘The ener | ces of Teyasserim, 3 handsoine léweled '¢ inbins 
petroleum contains | the . compound Paraffine. | plant of the genus naratelia, ‘belonging td “the 
This pa has also nee yee iY Ai me li ‘ranuneulus tribe, is occasionlly seen. -— Mason. 
‘nd forin frown the. coal-pits o erbyshire. } pot Aa, teas ee ed enh an 
liqujd foriy v'oin the. co a ee = fiction |. e381) NARCISSUS. AMARYLLIDACE..— 
is used, for the. purpose of diminishing the Wicuion | Baca ae iG aa rea en 
1S YOM eine | Ct cee ae fhese flowers are of easy culture ina light soil, 
of maclinery..as a substitute for sperm-oil, [tds | | ee a ee 
er ‘obt ae 1 : tifici ly from coal anil eacaial | though thev throw’ oft a profusion of leaves, 
. hay fe x *f, e OX aie e i 
wow obstauned arkicia Ty i they rarely blossom.— Hiddell. : 

| (55825 NARKDOSTACHYS, a genus _of 


solid-form, from which candles are wnade. (Duna. | 

Manual of Mineralogy + Gregory, Handbook af enus 
ae )~ Eng. Cyc. An our articie Plants belonging to the natural order Vuleriana- 

) The limb of the calyx is 5-parted ; the 


Organic ,Qheniatry. } : 

ABPHALTUM a number of natural inflammable ; cee. t . 
ee ee fae oe 69 ae ae : ’ ei thes ca ' e ‘» 4 : ; + ' a Sac eee sg 
substances are enumefated , among which Is naph- | lobes ovate, ablone, ucute, leafy, somewhat 


iba, rock oil, 0 petroleenn. The term naphtha is | toothed and permanent ; the corolla is tegular, 
usually limited to the thinner and purer varieties of | ecacarate, ubtusely 5-lobed ani bearded in the 
rogk oil; and: petroleum to the darker and mye ; throat ; there are + stamens, which. are ate 
viscid: Jiquidy.... ‘They are. mixtures of various | tached to the bottom, of the corolla. The species 
hydrocarbons; but in its purest for naphtha may: are herbs with sweet-scented perennial roots, 
be said to,copsist of CU, aud yielding a vapour of which are beset with erect fibres at ‘the “neck, 
the déensity.of,2°8. Such a. hydrocarbon is ob- | —-Eng. Cye ees 
tained ag, a natural product at Baku on the shores; (5583) NARDA STACH YS GRANDIF LORA 
of the,, Caspian, Where’ the soil is a clayey mar! | has.a glabrous, stem,. oblong: glabrous. leaves, 
impuegnated. wath naphtha. It 15 also procured | with solitary. terminal flowers. ; the, capsule is 
from; Mopte Ciaro, near Piacenza in Utaly, by | downy, and. the, lgbes_ of the calyx evidently 
sinking pits inthe horizontal beds of argillite, | denticulated.. Jt is a ‘native of: Nepaul and 
which grad gaily BN wa Healy an pate oe Kumaon, (Lindley, ora Medica.)— Eng. Cyc, — 
tha oozes pnt, of the ngck and | aus UPON Ape | a . mui ich eradiice wea as 
ae yi which itis skiumed off, Kaphtha | ce Eo netanereigay ad 
yay. alag.., ba: obtained ‘by the distillation at ! on e : u oe yn Ae pei 
Miooleum: and. tis que pt the results, of | WANA Tata lat tee ial) Don'Neg Dich 
the: -destpactixe,..distillatign of coal, it often); P: ae) esc ueaihy La Na elder 
passes, With. the, gas: to ithe distant parts of | Diosvorides—/ndtan’ spikenard. ies cities Fe 
he apperatus,;) and may be found, in gas-meters | Sumbul Hiydee, Venn, | Baler. IND es 
Srmeter tanks, aud even. mi the maine, Sumbool:ul-ted, AMAR Daag 
ectified paphtha, whether from natural A native of the mountains ‘of the north 'o Tn- 
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* ir i e ) ® e +r ; | ae , y gaye " ; r , , ze : Ta ry ' ' i Lr 
artifaial).sourees, appenrs,,.to possess. sitnjlag a, at very great, elevations...‘ he yoots 9 the 







properties: (Ake sp. gr. of the purest, Persum, Jatamansi-are brought down from, the mounta 
and Ttatian, mephthe is: snid to vary, from 0:750 

to :0°76 Ry white -that.of coal-naphtha ynay, be 

naphtha is Wnenexipays, (ent, ot unpleasant, that 

of coal.is penetrating, (5m ! 

not congeal At. IMepO<7/ 


in large quantities. Considerable, discussion , 
arisen as fo the. true. o igin “of, the celeb aed 
‘{pikenard of the aucienis, but, the Jebours, of 
leareyye Of be Ta fee Fg OE Bhd ANS gt 
) ‘Williens Jones, and Professor oy 
| disngreegle. t, dloes longel any reagan s l do) bts, as to Its, 
burns with @,voluminems gppty flame. 1%, 46 3 

soluble in. wabefy :QLQNeS {F. COMMER AS 
odour to that'@uid,, dt, @reapt 
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i j ak is e é Ly. 
shi yn: mations 
alcohol, in ether and thre oils. lea 


ds to the 





besa Sons the spegied iawn perfesk representative 
yacprtinar Senin nai AAO ete pupae 
O' Ghrephnesty). pogen AUR A uBeEpe 






tenrijat.:), Leistewas, ace perennials: very shorty 
ansdboaiguply divided! Miko jay number of, shaggy 
scale: ctnawdes,,!) Erom:oMbteh, ithe dees ; ane. 
wradiiced 5 the branches erect, downy, -and a: fav 
inchesvhigh ; lenves obovate, lanceolate, 5 -rilbed 
‘lowny, those atthe base wente, the upper dnds ob- 
tue’; te fowers ere of a pale pink colour, ‘clustered 
in the axils of the upper leaves, which form a kind 
of Awolicre for their.” {t ‘is.a native of Nepaul, on 
the Himalaya Mountains, and in Dethi, Benyal, 
did the Dekan. This species is thé true “Spike- 





nahd of the ancients,” and is.exteemed not only as: 
a perfiinie but ‘as @ ‘stimnlant medicine. Oriental | 
writers gite “it-as aremedy fora multitude of 


diseasts)'and it séems to be ‘really valuable in 
enses of epilepsy and hysteria —Eug. Cyc. 
i eo aha pire | ! ene he ’ 
(3885) NARDUS, a genus of Crrasses helong- 
ing to the tribe Rothellie. \t has the spikelets 
In two rows on one side of the rachis of one 
flower ; glumes absent ; outer pale keeled, 
tapering into a aubulate point ; stigmas clongate, 
filiform, protruded at the apex of the flower.— 
9 ! . ‘ , if 
Eng. Cye. 


— (5536) NAR-PUTTE, the Tanul uame of a 


Ceylon. tree which is used for canoes, plauks of 
vessels, &¢. It grows to about thirty feet in height, 
and twenty inchésin dianeter. It ix not dura- 


ble, and is of little use.~-Fidye Grylon. 


(5587) NARWALI on NARVALT FIBRE, 


CORDIA. ANGUSTIFOLIA, is found common hear 
Severndroog where ropes are made of the fibres. 
—M. kK. 

(5588) NARUVEALY, the Tamil name ofa 
Ceylon tree which grows to about twenty inches in 


Wa ter-Cres Bane 
Romans j¢ was. applic 
. Mustard invite quai 
‘vedi to. the genus Masher tia 
cluded under Siggit ? 







jad-by the position of the seotyh 


{from cuttings or seeds,: ani merely requ wars 





NASTUIURUUM. 
éh.to' Ra plat’ resembling 
oie: Cheap 
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. privater! } by. Brown,’ and in pri nee 





primary importance in the whole narder:06 ntea 
‘gleacer. In Siaymbrinm. the ootyledome gear cx 


turdinias their edges are. presented. to sit, bithe 





ia the latter aeauimbent,_ ‘Hhis,ie. eithde gt 


” e 


protected from the hot, winds, o.:be.in flamer, ‘all 
the year round ; it grows mueh. better sin beds 
than pots. ‘The flower gnd leaf are eaten qixed 
‘with other salads, and the seeds’ when green” are 
pickled. —Juffrey. a a os oe ae 2 re 

(5502) NASTURTIUM, tyra Capi, "20 


—_ oh et ee we Vig go oc heisy 
prolum majus and newts, raisél' from seeds sown- 


at the commenceinent of the ‘rains, suéceeils well 
if not too much exposed’ to the’ sun, of easy eut- 
he co 


tivation, seldom produces seed on the’ plains, the - 


introduction of the ‘other species and varieties 
cannot be recommended. | Natives -of Peru.— 
Jaffrey. : ee SS ole Vigo ade jai ga a yeke 2” 

(5593) NASTURTIUM. — Water,..Cress. 


Griffith savs he found an. indigenoys. species of 
jnasturtinm in the Provinces, but. he does. not.ap- 
‘pear to have desertbed it.—- Mason. _, 


(3894) NASTURTIUM. OFKICINALE: 


SISYMBRIUM Nasturtium, the Common, Water- 
‘Cress. In addition to the characters. of the 
genus, this plaut is -kaawn principally by the 
‘form of its leaves. ‘The upper leaves do not se- 
_parate into distinct: leaflets, bein: phinvatifid with 
‘narrow segments. ‘The petiole of the teat does 
not in any mannerembrace the stem.’ ‘The flow- 


7}: a | iftee Pet 1 oO | : y ‘ er eee eee 
diameter, and fifteen fect in height, not of much | org are white, and the pods. when xipe, ‘are about 


use. It produces a sinall red fruit which is of 
avery glutinous nature, and much esteemed by 
the natives of Malabar. From the bark of this 
tree a kind of cordage is made, which is used for 
the. purposes - required in the hills, and in the 
conveyance of timber, &c.—Edye Ceylon. 


times called Jambu, in Tamil and Portuguese. It 

grows to about eightcen inches. in diameter, and 
from ten to fourteen feet in height. It is used for 
the frames of native vessels and boats, and is 
ot considered as avery durable wood. After 
Ppa a ert ak Bae Cg oe 

it Ras attained, its full growth it produces a 


Rota ey 


ee gh ee yt ee ee 
which :; the natives use as food — Edye, 
eae a hay wy SE CPEE gh os ; ve ‘ eo 






a gn. a 7 us a apertre oms tee ” * x ? prea so es at i ; ha eee 
1749890) NASTOE EDULIS, used as | food 
LENSE aOR RES hae tee a eg eo ee Ie 


ae ~) | “as fe oe a Cars cee 1 a ae ee 
in Chana,,is 2 cryetageniic plants: 


ws, ee ny oe Ordhy, 
aa a Shane Ca ees 
i ; " 
% ‘BED me y 2 a: , 2 
r ao fe: 
to.eging : 
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Tropeoium .majus {TU 


annual jwith pungent fruit ;. by: botanists, + to: the 











the Kpglish of the: present. day it is, giverto the 
VEALUM), An. American 


an inch long. It is a native of rivulets throughout 
the world, and is very plentiful in Great: Britain. 
It has a warm agreeable flavour, and has long been 
one of the most popular plants as: a salad. It 
was formerly much used in medigiag as a diuretic 


;and antts wl itic, b its gr >t | 
, (5589) NARVELL, a Ceylon wood, some- | nd anti-scorbutic, but its great consumption now 


is as an-article of diet. As jt frequently grows 
amongst plants that are not wholesome, and that 
bear to it a general. resemb}ance, ib would be well 
for every one to be acquainted with its, characters. 
The plant most frequently anistaken for it,,espe- 
tvially when out of flowers, ig the fool's,, water: 
cress. .[Stum.], From this..it. may .pe,always 
distinguished, and in fact from all, other jUmbel- 
lifere, by.she petioles of the leaves, not. forming, 
‘a,sheath yound, the stem. ‘The .water-Cresa js 
cultivated to.n; very: great. extent; inthe; aeigh- 
baurhood. ef, London. The plants,aveplaged out 
in. sows, in, the bed.of: a clear. streammdngie: direc- 
tion of the gurrent,:and all .that.igstequired for 
‘their successful growth is, replagting, occasionally 
and keeping the plants clear ofanud..and weeds ; 
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Bn 


with their, back. ypon the-sudicle).wehibetiines Wane 


former the cotyledons. are: suith te be}: ingnadbent; 
: oo | 
phe 





ONAUCLES. 
~#andly and étnvelly bottoms are best: 
: quar keteyardenters! who can command. aly 
“stréam of water, grow the tiWuter-cress {rid 
_ about two'feét in: a Wantivg soiy! ; ’ 
‘very gentle: Sloper from’ Aone endl’ BO! the | 
“the, ndtordte “td the slope” and length | ‘ofthe 
lied; dams are tade’'six inches high ‘adrows’ it, xt 
“intervals, so that’When these’ dams'ate: ‘full; the 
‘water'mny tis not!less than’ three'iniclies on all 
the plonts la dell: ‘tread. “The! water,’ being 
turned onitwill cireutate from dam ‘to dam, ‘and 
the-platits, if riot ‘alloweil‘to:rin to ‘flower, will 
afford abuudance:of young tops in all but the 
winter months.” (G. Don.) Water-Cresses grown 
iin thiseway*haveriot 86° fine. a flavour as those 
frou ante): streants. — Bag. Gee 8 8 


| ($595) NASTURT LUM. PALUSTRE is also 
a nitive of wet places. “It has a fibrous root and 
sinall flowecs, with the petals only as long as the 
calyx, . whe two, laat are also natives of Great 
Britain, Qther European species are N. lippizense 

1 pyrenaicui,...N- anceps, N, amphibinm, N. 
foviatite, N. arjoracivides, N. terrestre, and N, 
“qusty iweum,—Eng. Cyc 


(5596) NASTURTIUM SYLVESTRE, is a 
less common species. It is found on river banks 
aud ir.‘wet plices. It is distinguished from the 
last by” having yellow flowers, and by its petals 
being twice as: long as the calyx. — Eng. Cye. 

45597) NATCHENNY. 


Mi o0y OOH, Be: NG. M ootainy, 


% Bome 
eae 


an 





MALEAlL. 


" Ragie, Duk. Rajika, | Vsjettipnity, SANS. 
Natchunny, Fass + Gua, | Kalwaragoo, ‘Tam. | 
Hive. ~ -:. | Ponasga, ‘Tamidaloo, Txt. 


The uame. of a.useful and most valuable erain, 
which jis-gaten. and: prized hy: all classes of the 
nativep-of India, Lt is about the size of mustard 
seed; ad darkish coloured. It is made chiefly 
into:eakes, and is.also prepared in several other 
ways; it:has a aweetish taste, It is grown on 
the. Coromandel Const, and in many parts of the 
Western presidency .-— Fandiner. It is the Klew- 
sine corocana of botanists, 


(5598) NATRON Carponare or sova Na- 
tron is chunbaet inthe vicinity of Ava, where it 
18 used {the Burmese iustend of soap, and they 
catt is earth ‘sony: — Mason. 

‘(55 99) ‘NAUGLEA, ‘a genus of Plants be- 
longing'to'the natural otter Kudiacee, It has a 
calyx withen oblong tube and n short truncate 
or B-toothed liusé'; the corolla is funnel-shaped, 
with a slendet’ fibe, a naked throat, ‘and 5 spread- 
ing oval oblotig'tebes ; the anthers are: inclosed, 
and: alirayaehotter thet the lobes of the corolla ; 
the capsules are 2-cblled; ‘sessile | et the recep- 
tacte;' but gréitually’ eeieteed to the tase... The 

if ubridate, winged, fixed’ ‘to ob- 
wiaich ‘nek aeltnderto ‘the: digsept- 
fis, invested: fin fleshy “albu- 
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men: The lates ate opposite, or 84 ina: whorl} 


‘The br acts wanting at the 
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petiolate, or. sessile. 
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NAUCLBA* CABDIFOLIA. 


base of the; bead’ of, Aoyvers;; batawith lineai pales 
pong: the ‘lagrerts rare are-crowiled: ane: ae 
¥ | shrub, are a ) ves, ‘ab: fndia wand, ‘Afriea. Ebere 
| ate $7 species of this _ Genes punttrierated tatkigef 
which: aré natives: sof.the: East) but do aot po 
any peculiat qualities: ich etl thers to. pest 
ealar notice. Eng. Oyen, stest es bay 


(5600), NAUCLEA' CADAMBA. oe 
| Cuddam, His. . | Bupttakchakam 

, Vella Cadamba, Ta, 3 a sad Li ain 
_ Acnable tree, wood yellow, “ngeil for. fusnitare. 
Travancore 292, Bengal 16, N;- Cadamba ta 
brachiate branches ; . petiolate, coriaceous. ‘ovate 
leaves ; triangular stipules ; ; terminal. solitary, pe- 
duneles , usually shorter than the heads, which, are 
globose. The flowers are, orange: coloured, | col- 
lected tito heads about the size of a sinall. apple ; : 
the style is white aud exserted. .The seeds not 
winged ; the leaves from 6 to 10. ‘inches: long. 
Kadumba_ is the native name of this tree ; 
it flourishes «about Calcutta and Malabar, 
where it grows to be a very large tree, 
and is ornamental and very nseful from the 
extensive shade it affords. —Hag. Oye. “It 
is plentiful in Kotah Boondee and Mewar, rare 
in Ajmecr. The wood is soft and fine grained 
like satin-wood. ‘The flowers are fragrant: and 
are called Kurun-phool “This tree ‘would * be 
highly ornamental in compounds,’ along with the 
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ae | a 
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tay? 


bukain and neem.— Geni. Med. Top. p. 182, 
This tree grows to a very large size, in the 
Nekhan where it is common -about: villa- 


ges; the fruit is eateu by the natives,..who 
esteem the tree as “ holy.”——Aiddell: In 
Tenasserim this fragrant orange-flowered spe- 
cies of nauclea is sometimes cultivated by. the 
natives. Its large glossy leaves atford a. .thick 
and beautiful shade; and, in Indian Mythology, 
it is one of the four shadow giving trees that 
vrow on mount Meru—viz. the eugenia, the 

nauclea eadamba, the banyaa, and the = 
Muson 


(5601) N 


Daduga, ‘Ten. 

Keli kadam, BENG. , 

A large tree growing abundantly i in the moua- 
tainous districts of the. Peninsula of India, woot! 
yellow, rather close grained. It is used for.com- 
inon purposes, and easily worked, but is best 
suited for work which is sheltered, bedateads, &e,, 
being much affected by alternation: of dry ‘and wet 


VAUCLEA € ORDIFOLIA:, 
| Munja cydaiuba, Tei 










weather. N. parviflora, (neer cadamba) is*aled 
frequent in the Western .Coast,. and: ia valved 
for yielding flooring planks, packing boxed), &e: 
Wight No. 49, Travancore 66-2 $93-258;. Palam- 
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like the: foregoing. species 





te, it Ys o mative ofthe udetrtaitvs ‘of Ooroiinndel: 
the-wocd | is exéeedinpty beatiful: Ss -colont-ie ike 3 
that of thebox ‘tree bat ttuch lighter; and at the 
RR 


NEILG HEBRY NETTLE. 
Hie: thine very blose ined, it VANE (Can.) is ‘grown in very few 
very Inige size ftom cub Ab t aa tee oon ¥i e in | ‘plac ysoray:. - eornee as’ food for — 
-digineter: and ‘is: uséd for ‘gilmiost ‘every purpidse | people — A.’ 8: Ye ee 
¥ e it'can be ‘drys for furniture it auewers'ex- | $ id Pn: 
Pied ti ienreae y3 afar (3607) NAVI 
veelkingly well being light and durable. Tn tint (5608 NEATS FOO pogo 
eh yard the dined Whicl if not the sume: as E Hees ) f 1858, OOT.OM mba ts iG ae Sear S 
Wd“ aiove Wescribed, is*confounded with this “A iibition of 185 re ne 
aiid with Bundaroo at ‘Rajalmundry 1 fourd Madras. Tariff—Tanjore le a Oe 
Patservo, Bundareo ‘atid Cumboo indiscriminate- a Haw aa nin Uses. 08 & $0 1s aa 
ly “applied. The ‘Bundaroa | suppose ie the | XE S- OTE WED RMOWR. 5 sak epee eg 8d 
Poti Kadam. = Rhode. N.S.S. (5 poy) NEEDLES. 20 ces Wee pei ‘8 
(8602) NAUCLEA GAMBIER, of Hunter Suoee, Gry. Hany Fer ® 
( Lishneati Transactions,’ vol. ix.) 18 now Uneare ta ae well-known useful articles, sade fren 
Gambier [Uncaria.] the beat steel, and reduced by a wirédrawin; 
(5608 NAUCLEA PARVIFOLIA, has pe- inachine to‘a suitable diameter. Dr. "Utes states 
tiolate 0 bovate obtuse leaves, oval stipules, and 
terminal solitary peduncles ; sometimes the pe- 
duneles art in triplets, when the middle one is 
the shortest. Jt isa native of the East Indies 
and all the coast of Coromandel, but chiefly in 
the mountains of the Philippines, ‘The flowers 
are light yellow and globular, about the size of a 
plum. The wood is “of a pale chestnut- colour, 
firm, and close-grained : it is useful for purposes 
where it can be kept dry, but when exposed to 
wet it soon decays.— Ly. Cyc. 


(5604) NAUCLEA PARVIFLORA. Rudiacee 
TH. 423. 

Neer codambay, Ena. Bota Kadami, ‘Trt. 
Neer coduibai, Tam. 

“Grows to be a large tree: isa native of almost 
every part of the coast of Coromandel but chiefly 
up amonyst the mountains. ‘The wood ts ofa light 
chesnut color firm and close-grained, 1s applied 
to various purposes where it can be kept dry, but 
exposed to wet it soon rots.—Rohde M.S.S. 
‘This is a strong fine grained timber, sustaining a 
weight of 400 Ibs. “Beams of considerable size 
are ‘procurable. The wood is dark colored and 
close-grained, but according to Roxburgh, soon 
rots if f exposed to wet. From the fineness of its 
grain it seems well fitted for cabmet purposes, 
and has the advantage of being easily worked. 
— Wight. 

(5605) NAU CILID.E, on NAUTILACEA, 
a fuinily of Cephalopodous Mollusca. According 
to Lamarck, they constitute the sixth family of 
his Polythnlamous Cephalapoda, consisting of the 
genera Discordites, - Stderolites, Pols ystoine bla, 
Vorticialis, Nummedtites, and Nautilus.. To these 
Mry G. Bi Sowerby, Jun, adds Simplegas and 
Emdosiphonites.. inthe system of M. De Blain- 
ville: it is the fifth family of his Polythalanucea, 
and: -eowprises: the genera Orbuities, Nautilus, 

patoinclia, aid Lenticulina. The genus Naw- 
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“about 120 operations } but they nre mpidly, 
“and uninterruptedly stcvessive.’ 
(5610) NEEL. IxbraorkEra iveronta. 
Neelum, ‘Tam. , 
(5611) NEKMOOKA, Root of several spe 


cies of Cissampelos.— Bex. Phar. 
(5612) NEI RADI MOOTOO. Spocios of 
JATROPILA. ee 
(5613) NEE RADI MOOTOO ie 


Necrada Mootoo Yennai, | Junglie Badam ka Tel, 
TaM. Hinp. 

This valuable oil was sent to the Madras Eixhi- 
bition under the various names of Neeradee- 
mootoo, jungle Almond, Maroty, 'Tamania, Mara- 
vettic, Neervettie and Soorty. It is said, to be 
in wreat repute, as a medicine amangst native 
practitioners and the kernel enters largely. into 
their prescriptions. It might probably be fouud 
of use in the arts, it much resembles aloud. oil 
but is rather thicker. ‘The seeds cost in Madras 
As. 2-6 per scer—excellent specimens were col- 
tributed by the Madras ‘Tariff, Travancore ani 
Cochin Local Committees and - aeatensu 
llawkes. 

(5614) NEERIJA BARK, Bark of Eleo- 
dendron Roxburghii —Sea. Phi 


(5615) NEEROODEK. ss 
Chinna neeroodee, Tn. | Neeroodee, Hinp. 


(5616) NBULGIERRY GRASS.’ This isa 
species of lobelia, which is unknown on the Neil- 
gherries, ils neme notwithstanding, and probably 
came from Jaya. © Wight, writing on the lobelias 
stys: “There is a smull.cespitose species mitich 
cultivated in pots, by amateurs, under the strange 
name of Neilgherry. grass. I suspect the fini 
succulenta of Blume, -a Java plant.” '—dhason. 


(5617) NEILGHERRY NETTLE,. - Hoado 
Sunat OF Assan. — Urtica heterophylla... oe 


























cain: the’ type -of this: ‘family. The. spores “cp 
inhabit: | ‘sens.cof) ven rm oye especial; +} Herpal or Serpaby, Buaorea. |. Theng, Bah, C [LN ESE. 
of : ‘Ade ea jin their vialanday| Eethe, most widely diffused ofthe: larg 
ae ad the dian! “Nettles; being found~in Baath 
¢.° 1 aleng the Malabar coast ; the Myéore, the Neil- 
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gherries, the valleys of the Himalayas in. As-| As I. stood:.on ithe ‘little pomantic bridge I 
sam & Burmab. It is an anouat plant, the stiag | looked ‘to’. the righ#Heit deft; my eye restedon 
of which produces intense pain, the Lark-abounds | thegsands of theagAowets;' sonie of which. were 
in fine,, white, glossy silk like: ‘fires, but these| white, others redy and All were rising out of the 
probably differ with the. locality in whieh the | water and. standing sove:\the heautiful clear 
‘plant..ig grown. Dr. Wight describes those of | green folinge. The Seaves ‘thomsélves,’ aa they 
fitted: to compete with flax in the manufacture | stood erect: upon long footstalks; were: scarcely 
of even very fine textile fabrics. ‘The Todawars | less beautiful than the flowers, and both har- 
extract it by. boiling the plant, and use it asa! monized well together. Gold, -silver, and ‘other 
material for making thread. Mr. Dickson pass- | kinds of fishes were seen swiinining swiftly to 
cd it through his machine and liquid, which | and fro, and apparently enjoving themselves 
rendered it like a. beautiful, soft, silky kind of | under the shade of the broad leaves, in happy 
flax. Hej galls it a wonderful fibre, of which ignorauce of the encounter between their pro- 
the tow would be useful for mixing with wool, | tectors and their piratical enemy.—page 350. 
ashas. been done with the China grass.—2oyle. | At another place he says, in the garden’ of 
(5618) NUELUMBIACKE.A:, a natural order | a mandarin at Ning-po. I once observed it 
of Exogenous Plants, by some writers associated ‘very beautiful variety of the Nelumbiuin, dif- 
with Nympheacee, or Water-Lilies, which they | ferent from the red and white kinds already 
resemble ig appearance and manner of life, inha- | noticed, and which I may distinguish by 
biting the fresh waters of the temperate parts of | the name of NV. vittatin, its flowers beiny 
the world, and produciug large polypetalous flow- | finely striped. It was evidently extremely rare 
ers with numerous stamens. But these orders | in that part of China, so rare indeed that T could 
differ-in such important circumstances that they | not succeed in procurmie a plant to send to 
can harglwébe rexarded as plants of very close | England.—page 351. Although these plants are 
alliance, ‘much less as members of the same order | generally grown in the stove when their cultiva- 
for. Nelumbiacee have no albumen, and their svs- | tion is attempted im [ugland, they are fitted 
tein.of female organs is broken up into its origi- | by nature to endure a very low degree of tempera- 
nal elements, while in Nympheacee there is an} ture in winter. They are abundant in all parts 
abundance of albumen, and the female system is | of the province of Kiang-nan, at Shanghae, Soo- 
completely consolidated. Meddmbiacee ave readily | chow, and Nanking, where the winters are very 
known, by their carpels beiny distinct, 1-seeded, | severe. ‘The ponds and lakes are often frozen up, 
and Wuried in the cavities of a large truncated | and the thermometer frequently sinks to within a 
flesliy receptacle, which eventually forms a broad | few deerees of xero. During the spring and 
hard bed, filled with holes, in each of which there | summer months the plants form and perfect their 
1g asingle ripe nut. Notwithstanding their large | leaves, flowers, and fruit $in autumn, all the parts 
flowers, these plants must be regarded as among | which are visible above water gradually decay, 
the lowest forins of the exogenous type. The | and nothing is left ina living state except the 
best known species is Nelumbinm speciosum, a| large roots, which remain buried deep in the 
magnificent water-plant floating in the rivers and! mud, and they continue in a dormaut state until 
ditches of all-the warmer parts of Asia, aud also | the warmth of spring again calls vegetable life 
found in the Nile: its nuts are supposed to have | into action, p. 351. The Nelumbium, or 
been the sacred bean of Pythagoras; its fleshy Zien-wha, is cultivated very extensively in 
stems are used as food by the poorer inhabitants | China for the sake of ifs roots, which are 
of China. ‘The nuts of all the species are eatable | esteemed an excellent vegetable, and are yauch 
and wholesome. NVelumbium is the only genus.) used by all classes of the community.. The 
—Ehig. Gye, | roots attain their largest size at the period 
(5619) “NELUMBIUM, a genus of Plants be- ‘when the leaves die off; and are dug wp and 
longiug to the natural order Nympheacee, but | brought to market during the winter manths: in 
sometimes regarded as the type of an order called | the north of China. The stalls of the green gro- 
Nelumbiacee.,. It has many distinct carpels, half- | cers are always loaded with them at that season 
ivnmersed’ in the profoundly honey-combed obco- | of the year. Although in high repute amongst 
nical elevated torus, each bearing a style with a | the natives, being served up with many of: their 
solitary seed in each carpel, which is exarillate, | dishes and forming part of others,::1 must say 
and destitute of albumen. The flowers are large | that I never liked them, nor are: they generally 
~and showy, white, red, or yellow. Both leaves | liked by foreigners. An excellent-desenption of 
and flowerg risé from the surface of the water.—-| arrowroot is made from them, which is consider- 
ug. Cye,. Writing ‘regarding the Nelumbium, | ed equal in quality to that. which England imports 
Mr. Fortune ‘says I now-watked down to the | from the West Indies. ‘The seeds aré-aleo hetd:in 
lake accompaniéd by: the prieste. No ower | high estimation’; ‘they své commonly. roasted be- 
than the Nelumbium was at- this scason.!352. 0°05 °° 2: a cae 
19a 
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"tsenty’ “KELO’ i | a I 
THsataran F ae has & polypetalous corolla,and 





here the ‘cells into & club-|° 
ped ‘app peiidage, 1 is a native in slow running 
rears | and ‘tranquil waters, in the warnier parts 
of Asia." ‘The flowers are very beantiful, smell. 
ing of ‘ahise, and’ generally of a rose colour, sel- 
dom white. A variety of this species, Tamara, 
has its outer stamens sterile, dilated ‘at the top, 
winged, obcordate, the appendage rising from a 
notch at the apex. It is a native of Malabar. 
The fruit ‘resembles an instrument once used in 









play ‘bythe French, called Lotos, and is one of 


of the plants supposed to be the celebrated 
Lotos of antiquity, formerly found in Eaypt. 
It was known to the Greeks, and is mentioned 
as growing in Egypt by Herodotus (ii. 92), 
Theophrastus, and. others. Although not now 
to; be met with in«that country, there can 
be no doubt as to its ‘having actually existed 
there, either naturally or in a cultivated 
state, for these authors speak of it in clear 
and decisive terms, and their accounts are 
confirmed by the sculptures still preserved, 
which testify that this specics ,as the proper 
Lotos, has obtained religious reverence. It 
is spoken of as having ‘been used as food 
by the Egyptians. Both roots and seeds 
are esculent, and are accounted cooling and 
strengthening, and to be of service in ex- 
treme thirst, diarrhoea, yomiting, &c. In China 
it is called Lien-wha, and the seeds ant slices of 
the hairy root, with the kernels of apricots and 
walnuts, and alternate layers of ice, were fre- 
quently presented to the British ambassador and 
his suite, at breakfasts given by the principal 
mandarins. ‘The roots are laid up by the Chi- 
nese in salt and vinegar for winter use. ‘Thun- 
berg says this plant is held sacred im Japan, and 
is considered pleasing to the deities, the images 
of which are frequently made sitting on its lar ve 
leaves. The seeds are somewhat of the size and 
form of an acorn, and of a state more delicate 
than that'of almonds. —Eng. Cyc. This beauti- 
ful plant, which floats on the surface of the 
water, is “well known to be highly vencrated 
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ja sort of bread.— Honigherger, 
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NELU MBIUM. SPECIOSUM. 


There is! a viniety ‘which is hhie, a native of 
Peteia-—fins, “Mat. Med. p. 162. 
wre and in ‘Cashmere. Its flow- 





‘ ers, which a ity ‘on the lakes; ard:u used by 





the Hindoos. in their religions. ceremoniés: 
Pooja. Every morning: L ise; “at: +Cashmere, 


| vast numbers of these flowets, iw ith bh be aver. 


in the rites of the Pooja, flowing ¢ Cot at he river 
Its boiled roots are eaten. as a peéeth 





mere Nadroo. Nelumbiuin -seeds are also. em: 
ploved as articles of dict amongst the matives, of 
India ; 1 believe they are the same kind’of seeds. 
as those from which the ancient Egyptians made 
p. 315. “Several 
aquatic plants increase the list of Chinese plants 
among which the nelumbiun eovers extensive 
marshes in the eastern and northern provinces, 
otherwise unsightly and barren. ‘The root is two 
or three feet long, and pierced longitudinally with 
several holes ; when boiled it is of a yellowish. color 
and sweetish taste not unlike-a turnip, — Taro is 
used less than the Nelumbium, and so are the 
watercaltrops and water- chestnuts. The taste of 
watercalirops when boiled resembI€s dhat of 
new cheese, water-chesnuts are the round roots 
of a kind of sedge and resemble that fruit in color 
more than iu taste, which is mealy and crisp. 
The sweet potatoe is the most common tuber for 
although the Irish, potatoe has been ‘cultivated 
about Canton and,Whampoa for scores of years, it 
has not become a common vegetable among the 
people. —MWtidiams’ Afiddle Kingdom, Fol: WU. 
page Ak. | - | 
(5622) NELUMBIUM SPECIOSUM : Toss, 
Roor or Tie PELraATED WATER LILY, Ww ind. 


The Root. 


Bekhiniiootup, Pers. 
Sahinastr aputra, Sana. 








Tawinaray Kalung, Tam. 
Kungwelka nee Hinb 
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This ig an eseulent root ad 18 algo. preseribed 
medicinally as cooling and demulcent. See Hort. 
Mal. Part xi. page 60. — Aiug. Mat. Med. p. 117. 
The roots of the sacred bean of India after being 
ent into slices, dried and fried in oil, are eaten 
by the natives and considered a delicacy.— 
Jaffrey.---This is the root. fa plant highly vene- 
rated amongst the Tiiudods. It is dr ‘essed in 
different ways by the natives but like the Allie 


by the Hindoos “ but it is the more immediate | Kalung, it is only to be-obtained during ery. ‘ary 


attrititte | ‘of vishnoo, “ from being the prime 
of’ i lid vexetables, ind he a personification 


: of” water.” ‘It ‘is ‘alsé peculiarly sacred to 






akstiini, the’ wife of Vishtioo who is soime- 
Hine! tal Knriala, or Lotus-bike: it is motebver, 
nieEeey ‘of female ‘be 








r of ‘Sir Williint ones," ilwfer being” its: 
pees name The new blah ‘foiters of thé to 
coloured: ‘Tiitiaray have an “agré 
those of the white and yellow have less odour. 






Pauty. This plant is the 


“Totay ofthe Eeyp' ee and ‘the Nymiphesa CRED BEAN puant. The Hower, : Fhe. 


od ustially ‘yeearded as ore, bat thé fr Be cg 
able fragrance’ | tert 


weather a3 it grows in the beds of tanks. ‘Vet 
Section 4th.---dinslie, p. 251, Neluiubitmn 
Speciosum, the ‘Large water lily, g crows wild j ju 
tanks, 1 i all parts of India. 7 en : 
(6623) NELUMBIU M SPecTOsy é 


ra 






of this plant being much like a sie ly : 


. that botanists have. placed! Shem i in: dit 
~hatural fanilies. —Mason. 86 
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_-NEOPHRON’ PERCNOPTERUS. 
“., (5624). NELUMBIUM | 





THreap of the Eeyprran Lotus. © 96 sis 
~‘Sywmaray noole, Tax. - 
. Tawmaray darum, ‘TEI. 
-“Tawmary hoole is. (is 
Tamools to the Jong, fine. filaments which are 
found within the cells of the stalks of the ‘sacred 
Tamaray. plant. © With them are“prepared  thase 
wicks which‘on great and solemn religious. ooca- 
sions are burnt in the lamps of the Hindoos 
placed ‘before the shrines of their deities. Other 
wicks ‘of a similar nature but less venerated are 
made with the filaments of the Allie (Nymphwza 
Lotus) anduriso from those of the Shengalaneer, 
(Nympheea odorata) ; the delightfully smelling 
flowers 6f which are held in high estimation by 
the Indians.—- ding. Afut. Med. p. 202. 

(5625) NEMESIA FLORIBUNDA, Scrop- 
WULARTACK.. ‘These plants inay he cultivated 
from soot in any rich light soil, the colour of the 
flowers is’ purple.— Riddedd. 

(5026). NEMOOKA ROOT, the root of seve- 
rai species of Cissampelos, and is an cHicient sab- 
stitute f t ,Pareiva,— O'Shaughnessy. 

“(56249 NEMOPIIILA AURITA, Hypnor- 
HYLLACER. these plants are all aunuals, and 
yoquire a, great denl of moisture, crowing and 
flowering in shady situations, the colors are white 
and purple, blue and dark purple, they are na- 
tiyes of California, and North merica.— Riddell. 
Nemophila Insignis, and maculata are too tender 
to succeed well on the plains. N. maculata the 
spotted variety succeeds toa certain extent if 
sown after the heavy rains ae past.—Jaf/rcy. 


(3628) NENDOON. Hard, though coarse, 
open-grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

(8629) NEOPHRON PERCNOPTERUS. 
Mr. C. J. Anderson, in his interesting work en- 
titled ‘ Lake Ngami,’ notices the curious fact of 
this Vulturine bird resorting to vegetable food. 
Tn the ‘desert sandy region extending southward 
from Walfisch” (. e. ‘ Whale-tish’) Bat) along 
the eastern coast ‘of South Afriea, © a kind of 
prickly got (ealled, by the natives, wards ) of 
the niost delicious flavour” occurs mn great abun- 
dance; the creeping plant that bears it covering 
almost every little sand-hillock ; and) moreover 
fixing, “ with wonderful tchacity, by means of its 
extensive ramifications, the constantly shifting 
sands :, ibis, audeed,” remarks Mr. Anderson, 
“ to those parts what the sand-reed (dmuophila 
arundinacea).is t6 the sandy shores and downs 
of Eyeland. In this: barren aud poverty-strick- 
en cOoy ry, food” is. $0 ‘searce, that without the 
Swaras the latid »vould be all but uninhabitable. 


Tt. is not mn “algne, that’! derives benofit from 
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this remarkable ‘plant ; for every quadrnped from. 


the Hield Mouse to the Ox, aut’ even’ the feline 





Birds are, also, very partial to it," 


found in-wreat'abu 
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ithe ‘ shell-fish’ upon a stone ; and of the 
‘mistaking the philosopher's bald -pate for one ; 


| he:mizht have come 


OB ye og RE ae ar tS bey | 
and cantive races, devotir it with  gtedt avidity. | 88 ee ee eh sll 
‘very Pi fnore cspecial=4 her: feast.” Again, Mrz. Selby remarks, of:the 





ly OStriches, who during the “navas’” season are: 






NEOPHRON: PERCNOPT ERUS. 
uliwed in these parts.” J kare 


Gaptain Watkias;i0 aspaper on: the Ornith 





in (‘Zool : ajezy 
of. Andalusia (¢Zoologist.’ November, «1656), 
states that -+hepossesses, 





(Mitons regalis) and. also a' Black Kite. ( M. ater). 
“These birds, in their present domestic. state,. 
have a great penchant for vegetables and fruits. 
L have watched them often in my kitchen-garden 
plucking the pods of peas, and eating the content=; 
« bed of radishes, also, (which I was. at. a tose.to 
conceive what had: demolished,) I one morning 
found occupied by my two pets, eagerly devoar- 
ing them : they could not have been driven to it 
by hunger, as they were well supplied with birds 
and young Rabbits. Since the figs and penches 
have. been ripe, they nave indulged. most. freely 
intheir taste for fruit, nothing pleasing thet 
better than a fig.” In the dunals and Maga- 
zine of Nalural History, xii (1843), p. 269, the 
curious fact is recorded of the Jaguar (FELIS 
onca) striking down and devouring the nests of 
a honey-producing Wasp of S. America ! Ina 
recent notice of the devastations of Locusts in 
South Africa, we observed the NEOPHRON PER- 
croprerus designated as the ‘ Locust-bird’ ; 
making its appearance in vast numbers to prey 
on the destructive insects: but it is not what is 
ordinarily known as the ‘ Locust-bird’ in that 
part of the world, which is a much sinaller bird, 
appertaining to the Starling or Maina group. 
According to Sir James Alexander, as quoted 
by Mr. Anderson, (and given on the authority 
of the natives about the Orange river,) when the 
Ostriches have left their nest in the middle of 
the day in search of food,” “ a white Egyptian 
Vulture may be scen soaring in mid-air, with a 
stone between his talons. Ulaving carefully sur- 
veyed the ground below him, he suddenly lets 
fall the stone and then follows it in rapid descent. 
Let the hunter run to the spot, and he wall find 
a nest of probably a score of eggs, some ot thein 
broken by the Vulture.” We have all heard of 
the story of an Kavle, or a Gull, or a Crow, (for 
the anecdote is current of all of them,) troppins 

rird’s 


but here the case is reversed ; for the stone.as. 
taken up and dropped on the eggs of the Ostrich. 
In his account of the British Carrion Grow, 
Mr. Mudie remarks—“ ‘There are moderu in- 
stances of the story of the ancicnt philosopher 
who was killed by a Crow mistaking his bead for 
a atone, and dropping au Oyster on it in orderto 
break the shell. One of these awas. seer ‘by the. 
celebrated Watt. ,A Crow caught.up evoral, 
rose with.it to a considerable height, and drappe: | 
it-—-not.on the head of a moderir philgsopher, ot 
e come off more «safely than the: 
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aucierit-one,+-but-on-a sstous;and desrendedto- 
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Hooded Crow, “ E-have repeatedly observed:one 
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NEPAL ‘RAPER PLANT.. 
ofthese birtls to soar upto e'eonsiderable heicht 
inthe air, with'a-cockle:dr muasel in‘ its bill, and 
then dvop it upon the reek; in-order to’ obtain: the 
contents.""::; Anecdotes of ‘Gulls’ performity the 
same-feat are recorded in Cabanis’: < Journal fuer 





Oraitholigie,’ Vol. IIL. (1844-5) : so that there 


is\4ua_ particular reason to disbelieve the assertion 
of tha Ngortaxon dropping a. stone on the eggs 
of the Ostrich..—Mr. Bligh in Culeutta Review. 
_ (5630) NEPAL PAPER PLANT. Dapane 


CANNABINA (THYMELEZ®). At the Great Exhi- | 


bigion of 1851, many were much interested about 
a huve sheet of Nepal paper exhibited by Colonel 
Sykes. This was curious, not only on account 
of ats size, but also on account of the plant from 
which it was made. This belongs to a genus 
aud family containing plants remarkable for their 
fibrous bark, Thus the Lace-bark tree (Daphue 
Lagetta, now Lagetta lintearia) of the West 
Indies is “‘ remarkable for the beautiful net-like 
appearance of its several easily separable layers 
of bark, whence it has received its Enelish name. 
As the fibres of other species possess considerable 
tenacity, they have been employed in making 
cordage ; and the toughness, as well as fincness 
of the inner bark of these plants, may be seen in 


NEPENTHACE.Y. 
| Wildst of its immense “forests, where there is an 


| abundant supply of | the: plant, of wood for ashes 


and for firewood;.ne well as a constant supply of 
clean water. ‘Ihis paper is reinarkable ‘for its 
toughness, as well ag its smoothness... Some:of 
it, in the form of bricks oft ‘half-stuff, was sent 
ito England previous to the -year..1829.. As 
ithe quantity scut was not sufficient for acom- 
= experiment, a small portion of it was made 
nto paper by hand. An engraver; to ‘whow it 
was given for trial, stated that it~ affords finer 
inpressions than any English-made’ paper, and 
nearly as good as the fine Chinese paper which is 
einployed for what are called India paper proofs:” 
(‘Gleanings in’ Science,’ i, p. 210.) Dr. Camp- 
bell decribes the paper, as made by the Bhoteahs, 
“as strong, and durable as leather almost, atic 
quite smooth enough to write on ; and for’ oftice 
records, incomparably better than any. India 
paper. It is occasionally poisoned by being 
washed with preparations of arsenic; in order to 
prevent the destruction caused by insects. Many 
of the books in Nepal, written on this papes, are 
said to be of considerable age, and that the art 
of making paper seems to have been introduced 
about 500 years ago from China, and not from 











z plant common in English gardens, and used } India.” He states that this paper may easily he 
in. medicine on account of its acridity, that is, | procured at Patna, Purneah and other places in 
the Mezereon, Daphne Mesereum of botanists. | the plains of both Southern and North-Western 
It is from the inner bark of one of these plants, ; India. —Roy/e Jib pl. page 311. The dried 
the D. Bholua (D. cannabina of Loweiro, and bark, of the Nepaul paper plant, may be sub- 
which is supposed to he identical with the 1. , stituted for the Mezereon (1D. Mezereum) of the 
odora of Thunburg), which is extremely abundant | London Pharmacopaia, the Bazar Mezereom, is 
in the Himalayas, that this Nepal paper is made, | almost. always inert, from age.—Beng, Phar. 
as from other species in other countries. Another page 279. | 3 : , 

plaut of the same, or ofan allicd genus, as itis (5631) NEPENTILACE.#, Nepenths a natural 
called both Daphne aad Gnidia eriocephala, is. order of Exogenous Plants inhabiting the damper 
very common on the ghauts of the West of India, and warmer parts of Asia, and having in the 
aud inthe hillv parts of the Sothern Mahratta : place of leaves, large hollow bodies furnished with 
country and of the Dukhun. Several specimens, a lid, and containing water secreted from a pe- 
from various localities, are in Col. Svkes’s col- veuliar glandular apparatus with which they are 
lection. It is probable that it might be turned : lined, ‘These bodies, or pitchers, as they are 
to the same use as the Nepal plant. Of the uses . called, affgear at the end of a leafy tendril-like 
of this: plant. good accounts have been given by | expansion of the bark, and are considered to be a 
Mr. Hodgson (‘Journ. As. Soc.,’ i, p. 8, 1882) hollow state of the apex of the petiole of a leaf, 
and De. Campbell. The former deseribes the ; while the lid that closes them is regarded as the 


process.as cousisting, first, in boiling slips of the | blade. 


luner bark of the paper pliant ina ley of wood- 
ashes for about halfan hour, by which time the 
slips will be quite soft. These are then beaten 
14 a stone mortar avith a wooden mallet till they 
are.reduced to ahomogeneous pulp. ‘This is 
thea: diffused through water, and taken up in 
sieves'and paper frames, as in the ordinary 
proecss for’ making paper by hand. When dry, 
thé:eheet of paper is folded Up ; sometimes it 13 


smopthed and polished by being rubbed on wood. 
with ‘the: convex - side of a conch shell: but Mr. 
Todo the very large 


reon:... does not explain » luo the very 
sheets of ‘several yards sqtiare are: made, »/Lhough 





called ‘Nepalese, the paper: is not manufactured: 
in ‘Nepal;.butin Cis-Himalayan Bhote; in the 





Their flowers are diovcious, green or 
brown, apetalous, arranged in cylindrical racemes, 
and are succeeded by~a capsular fruit filled with 
| fine fusiform seeds, whfeh look liked very small 
sawdust. ‘Chey are cousidered to be closely akin to 
Aristolochiacee, and also related to Sarracenia- 
cee and Kuphorbiacer, Adolph Brongniart has 
pointed out a resemblance between A-epenthacee 
and Cytinacea ; but Lindley remarks that it is 
impossible to agree in this conclusion :—‘ ‘To 
say nothing of the extreme dissimilérity in habit 
between these plants, the structure‘of their fruits 
appedts to be essentially different; and the secds 
of Oytinus bemg unknown, the ‘resemblance'be- 
tween it and Nepenthes is ‘reduted to ‘a similarity 
in: the arrangement, of the anther swhich cannot 
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in the present, case be considered of much impor ne 


M ya 


tance, ns it 1g some, 


ot 


degree depends upon, tbe 
unisexuality of the flowers of both gener. — 
better approximation of the order has: been mac 
hy Brown, ) : 
worts (4ristolochsacee) ; #8 to which, the strac- 
ture of the wood in some. respects confirms 
his views. Like many in that’ order it is 
zoneless, although plainly exogenous ; but it 
has this in particular to characterise it, that the 
system of spiral vessels is: developed in a 
degree unknown, in any other plants. Endlicher 
adopts the seme view as does A. Bronginart, and 
Ihave formerly coincided with these botanists ; 
but the adlierent ovary of Birthworts, their highly- 
developed: calyx, axile placentation, aud herma- 
phrodite flowers, are serious difliculties in the way 
of a close contact between them and Nepenths, 
unless the peculiar structure of the wood, the con- 
sideration of which I for the present abandon 
should lead to the final establishinent of the class 
of Homogeas, in which ease Nepenths and Birth- 
wort ‘will be brought into contact or at least, 
near neighbourhood. For the present the truc 
position of this order must be regarded as an 
undetermined point.” Lindley places them in 
the Kuphorbial alliance, observing that “ its 
points of agreements are its unisexnal flowers, 
albuminous seeds, incomplcte floral envelope, 
and.climbing habit. Its grea{ disagreement con- 
sists in its indefinite secds and peculiar woody 
structure, . which is however in some respects 
without example.” (‘ Vegetable Kingdom.,’) The 
water found in an unopened pitcher was found 
to emit while boiling an odour like baked apples, 
and to yield minute crystals of superoxalate of 
potash, There are about six species of Nepenthes. 

(3632) NEPENTITES. The pitcher-plant 
grows on strong and grassy hills about Amwee, 
near the Jyntea Hills and crawls along the 
ground ; its pitchers seldom contain Insects 10 | 
the wild state, nor cau we suggest any special | 
function, forthe wonderful organ it posgesses, — 
Hooker, Him. Jour, Vol. 11. page 31£. ‘There 
ure about six species of Nepenthes, the best. 
known of which, the Pitcher plant, is the N. 
Distillatoria. The Nepenths, Nepenthacee, isa 
natural order of exogenous plants, inhabiting the 
damper aud warmer parts of Asia, aud have in 
the place-of leaves, large hollow bodies furnished 
with a lid and gontaining water secreted from a 
peculiar glandular apparatus with which they 
are lined. "These bodies, or pitchers as they are 
called appear at the end ofa leafy tendril-like ex- 
pansion of the = aignay are considered to bea 
hollow state of. 1€. apex of | the petiole of a leaf, 
while the lid that.clasés.them is regarded as_ the 
blade,— Boag, Oya ee a 

(5633) NEPHELIUM. LITCHI, Sapin- 
paces. This tree. orginally from China, is :an 
ever-green, and grows to a large size. The fruit 
is of a dark brown color, and: contains a glati- 
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Her fh de | fruit ripens 
who points ‘out,a relation to Birth- 


tics, Sigarelas,. 
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Chinese fruit, which .is- much esteemed. ~The 


it ripens in March and” April.—Biddell. - 
(5634) NEPHELIUM. Rep... Nerwe.rom. 
This is a small inferior Tenasserim fruit, eaten by 
the natives only, though belonging the same genus 
which produces the famous licht, and bearing its 
fruit in bunches like that.—Mason. = 


(5635) NEPHELIUM. Witp Ramxoovran. 
One of the indigenous trees of Tenasserim bears 
a fruit whose subacid is very agreeable to the 
palate, and much resembles that of the ramboutan 
30 famous at Malacca. Malays, to whom I have 
shown the fruit, say itis the wild raraboutan, and 
the tree certainly belongs to the same genus ; but 
never having met with it in flower, I cannot 
determine the species. — Masou. - 

(5636) NEPHRITE.—Jade or A.e-Stone _~ 
a mineral which occurs in masses. ‘The strue- 
ture is compact. Its fracture is coarse, splint- 
cry. Hardness 7-0. It is very tough. Cofpur 
dark-green and green of other shades. Transhi- 
cent on the edges. Specific gravity 2°9 to 3. 
Before the blow-pipe it whitens, but does not 
fuse, but with borax it forms a transparent glass. 
The following 1s an analysis by Kastner:—- ~ 








Silica ... one 50:50 
Alumina oh: 10-00 
Magnesia Sa. tin 31-00 | 
Oxide of Tron .-.  ... oe 5-50 
Oxide of Chromium ...0 2... 0-05 
Water ... 2-75 
99-80 


It is carved into images and worn as a charm. 
It was supposed to be good mi discases of the 
kidney—hence its name. It 1s found in New 
Zealand, China, and Western America.— Bag. 
Cyc. hae 
(5637) NEPHRODIUM FILIX, Mas. a 
Finix Mas.— Hontgberger. oe 
(5638) NERITA, a genus of Gasteropodous 
Mollusca, the tvpe of the farmly Mereside. The 
venus Nerita has the following characters :—~ 
Shell thick, smooth, or spirally grooved ; epider- 
mis horney ; outer lip thickened, and sometunes: 
denticulated within ; columella broad and flat, 
with its inner edge straight and toothed ; opereu- 
lum shelly. Dr. J. fh. Gray makes the Nadcade 
the first family of his second section, Eniophkthu- 
dina (Edriopthalma 7), of his second order Phy. 
tophaga. Under the Naticide he comprises: the 
following genera :—Natica, Neverita, Neeca, €e- 
patia, Polinices, Mammilla, Cerntua, Ghebulua; 
Naticina, Orpytostoma, Stylina, @), Radula-(2),- 
and Neritopsia, la Weodward’s “Mant val of the 
Mollusca’ the Nadigide inclued.. the-.ee era: Nak’ 
Ninety recenk species of . 


cored. ‘They eve imhabitants of the Arctic 
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NERITIDE. NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 


Seas, Great Britain, the Mediterranean end) ellar cise, sutrounded “by a ‘broad conti- 
Caspian Seas, Inia, Austratia;’ China, Patiamo, | nuotis peristoiie. “WHE ‘spebies ‘are. only known 
and the West Indies. ‘The foasit'spectes’ amotmt | as fossil. Upwards“of “100 recent “speties of 
to 260.—Hng. Cpe. 0  Nerita and 70° species BT - Neéfitina “have been 

| Sigaretus has 26 receut and 10° fossil ‘species. | (escribed. “The fossil species of Verita ihount 
Eanellaria has 3*trecent ‘mid’ 2 fossil species. to 69, and of Neritina to 86. Wevita'is found in 
Narioa has 6 recent and 4 fossil species. the Lias, and Neritina in the Kécéhe Férrhation. 


 Pelitina has 4 recent and 8 fossil specics. * 
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Navicella.—With the exception .of , the. dis- 


ae 


ar oa ek eee oe : aye es *. ae Oe a5 Tee ary ee el 
In Forbes ‘atid Hanley’s ‘British Mollusea’ | Position of its operculum and of. the’ muscles 
the following species of Neritide and Naticide | of attachment to the shell, the animal may. be 





are enuinerated as British :—Neritina fluviatilis, said to be nearly similar to that of Nerjda. 
Natica monilifera, N. nitida. N. sordida, N. Phe gems Natica. sometimes made the .type 
Montogui, N. Helicoides, N. pusilla, and N.| of a family (Naticide), has been. included with 
Kingii. | the Neritide, Messrs. Quoy and Gaimard_re- 
- (5639) NERITLD.%, a family of Holostoma- | mk, that the Nadice are animals to which their 
tousGasleropoda, having the following characters : | foot gives a remarkable aspect. It is a long oval 
—Shell thick, semi-globose; spire very small; | mela, ordinarily squared in front, oval behind 
cavity siinple from the absorption of the internal 3 and doubled ; anteriorly, where it is widest, it Is 
@ . Q ! ay Ke 5 gehyge i. 7 e 7 1 . 
portion of the whorls; aperture semi-lunate ; | 4 thick escutchcon, a little auriculated, Whiic h 





columellar side expanded and flattened ; outer lip 
acute; operculum shelly, sub-spiral, articulated. 
At the end of the columella there is an oblone 
muscular impression, connected on the outer side 
by a ridge on which the operculum rests ; within 
this ridge the inner lavers of the shell are absorb- 
ed. = Avimal witha broad short muzzle, and long 
elender tentacles ; food oblong, triangular ; tecth 
7, weini very numerous. ‘This family includes the 
gengya Nerita, Pileolus, Neritina, and Navicella. 
Mr. Swainson places the family Nalicide 
between his Zurbide and Zrochide, making it 
cousist of the following sub-families and genera. 
Ilts arrangemcnt is, he says, founded on the 
shells only, from ignorance of the animals of the 
inajor part :— 
Sub-Family 1. Maticine Sea-Snails. 

Genera: Natira, Lam. (with the sub-cenera 
Naticella, Globularia, Mamillaria, Sigaretus, 
Naticaria, Lacuna, Lenctis). 

Sub-Fainily (?) Neriéine. Nerits. 

Genera: Nerita, Linn. (with the sub-genus 
Neritopsis, Gray); Neritina, Tam. (with -the 
sub-venera Clithon, Velotes (Velates), Pileolus, 
andl Navrcella). (‘ Malacology.’) Dr. J. E. Gray 
makes the Neritide the sixth family of his Po- 
dophthalma, and places it between the Fissurel- 
lide and the Ampullariade. Dr. Gray’s Neri- 
tide comprise the following genera :— Nerita, 
Pileoius, Culana, Nerttina, Clithon, Dostia, Ve- 
lates, and Navicella. ‘The genus Nerila is 
described separately. [NeRita.] 


__Neritina bas the shell rather thick at the 
aperture, but-extensively absorbed inside; outer 
lip acute, inner straight, denticulated ; operculum 
shelly, with.a flexible border ; slightly toothed on 
‘ . aia _ 


ils. stralgas, ed 
Pileolus has 
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vy 





with smell semilunar~ aperture, and a colum- 


the shell limped-like” above,’ 
with a subcentral apex ;.coneave beneath, 


ascends on the front of the shell, which it covers, 
at the same time that it hides all the head of the 
anual, of which ordinarily nothing but the tenta- 
cles appear; a groove on cach side indicates the 
two parts of the foot. 

Natica Melanostoma has the shell oval, 
veutricose, convex-depressed thin, white, zoned 
with yellow ; spire somewhat prominent ; lip 
blackishebrown, umbilicus semi-closed. (Iuam.) 
Length 15 lines ; breadth 112 lines. Oper- 
culum = membranots 5: paucispiral on the left 
border ; the rest of its Jamelle obliquely trans- 
verse. Colour deep chestnut-brown lighter on 
the edge. It has been found at Tonga, the 
Moluccas, and many other places. Found hy 
Messrs. Qunoy and Gaimard some fathoms deep. 
Species of the genus have been captured creeping 
on the shore hke the Nerits on rocks and sen weed, 
and from the surface to the depth of 40 fathoms 
on mud and sandy mud, in sestuaries.and in 
tidal rivers. — ng. Cyc. Fee 

(5640) NERIUM (from vnpés. humid, the 
habitat of the species), a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Apocynacea@. It has a 
hyprocrateriform corolla, the orifice surmounted 
by lacerated multifid processes ; segments of the 
limb contorted ; the filaments are inserted info 
the middle of the tube; the anthers sagittate, 
adhering by the middle to the stigma ; it has 
two ovaries, a filiform style dilated at the apex, 
and an obtuse stigma.— ng. Cyc. oe 


(5641) NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM. 
(OVAL LEAVED) ROSEBAY TREE. Apocynacee. 
Linn., Wrightia Antidysentericg. Le “an; 

Veppalei maram, Taw. | Indurjan, Ninn, ....' 


This common shrub flowers in April and May 


in terminal corymbs. ‘The bark is used as-an 
astringent.—Riddell. ‘She woed of this tree is 
white beautiful, and fine grained ;: and'-is made 
into cabinets and elegant furniture.~-idins, Mat. 
Med. p. 209. Wight speaking’ of the Tamul- 


19an 


. NERIUM ODORUM: 





name says I take this maine from: Ainslie, “tak ) 40 
-pallig, | in the gardens at. Li 


suspect it is another narrie for Kooda pallig, | 
(which see) the Litmrean name - belonging. toa 
Geyton pint, which I have not secn ou the ton. 
tinent: The wood is said to be excellent for cabinet 
inaking purposes. — Wight. A shrub common in 
many parts of ILindostan. ‘Its seeds bear some 
resemblance to oats, and are officinal at Lahore. 
They certainly merit the attention of Huropean 
physicians, as they possess many medical pro- 
perties. — Toniyberger, p. 316. 


(5642) NIRIUM COCCINEUM, Scanter 
OLEANDER. Wrightia coccinea. Nerinm coccinea. 


Searlet Oleander, Sooroukhkanel, Wisp. 


Common in gardens at Ajmeer and it is highly 
ornamental.— Gent. Med. Top. p. \86. In 
‘enasserim Knropean compounds are occasionally 


scented with this useful shrub, whose orange-red 


flowers have the grateful fragrance of the piue 
apple.— Afason. 


(5643) NERIUM GRANDIFLORUM. 
| Mendasingh!, l{rxp. 


Double species cultivated by seed or cuttings. 
an ae 

(5644) NERIUM ODORATL M. OLEANDER. 
Ghennera vayroo, TEL. 


Avalivayr, Tain. | 
Karrabeera, SANS. .deaslee. 


Canner kajurr, Duk. 

‘This species has linear lanceolate leaves, three 
ina whorl; the segments of the calyx erect ; 
appendages. of the corolla filamentous ; the 
authers bearded at the point. ‘The flowers 
red or white, with an agreeable musky 
scent. ‘The bark of the root and the sweet- 
smelling leaves are supposed by native Indian 
doetors to act ag powerful repellauts applied ex- 
ternally. .The root, taken internally, acts asa 
poison. (Hung. Cyc.), and is frequently resorted - 
to, for.the purpose of self destruction by the 
women of Judia when tormented with jealousy, 
the plant is the Beluttry-areli of the Hortus 
Malabaricus.— dins/ic’s Mat. Med. p. 70. The 
root of the hill-plant is miuch more violent than 
that of the garden, and in the hills is considered 
poisonoya. Jealous women so frequently have 
recourse toit that. it is proverbial among the 
females of. the hills, when quarrelling, to bid 
cach other gov.and eat of the root of Kaneer.-— 
Honig, p: 316. - It is plentiful aud very beauti- 
ful at Ajmeer. Fhe single white is called sufaid- 
kurpud, the single rose-colored, lal-kurpud and 
- the Veautiful large double rose variety is called 

pudma-kurpud.—Jrvine, p. 186. . 


ee ee ee ee een 
(5645) NERIUM,. ODORUM.. This well 
known fragrant’ flower adorns. few of the gar-. 


dens in Maulmain, but. it has not. yet come into 








; NERLUM: BISGIDIUM. 
general -cultivation.—-Masonsnit: 42 aguitivated 
Its flowers, leaves; ‘anil. roots, ere’ officinnl— 
Honigberger, p. 826. — eee ee 
(5646) NERIUM OLEAND ERS re 
Kar-Zubra, Hin. 7 
Common Oleander, has lanceolate leaves, three 
in a whorl being beneath, the seginents: ofthe 
corona trifid. It is a native of the Indies, in. 
humid places, but has now become wild, in’ the 
south of Kurope, by the side of streams and the 
sea-coast. The flowers are rather large and. of 
a bright-red colour. ‘This species contals: a 
vreat quantity of gallic acid, and a decoction of 
the Jeaves or bark forms an acrid stimulating 
wash, much employed by the poor people iv the 
south of France to cure cutaneous disorders. 
The peasants in the neighbourhood of N ice use 
the powdered bark and wood of the Oleander to 
poison rats. Several cases are also recorded of 
death from having eaten meat roasted on a spit 
of Oleander wood. All the species of Oleander 
are very showy when in blossom. They thtive 
well ina light rich soil; and euttings strike root 
freely in a moist situation, All of them require 
a vood deal of heat to flower well in this country. 
(Don, Dichlumydeous Plants; Lindley, Flora 
Medica: Burnett, Outlines of Botany.)— Eng. 
Oye. Sn the Dekhan, the Double Red and 
White grow wild on the banks of rivers, bearing 
both white and red flowers : the root is poisonous. 
There are two other varieties very commonly met 
with bearing double flowers both red and white, 
and by budding the red color on the opposite 
one in. several parts of the same stalk, a very 
pretty appearance may be given to the shrub. 
The yellow congener is called the Exile—intro- 
duced I believe from America. Grows easily 
from cuttings. — Riddell. — 
(5647) NERIUM PISCIDIUM. Among the 
division of plants to which the Apocynaces be- 
longs there are some which are most conspicuous 
for the streneth of their fibres. ‘These beloug to - 
two families of plants which are so nearly. allied 
to each other, that they were united tagether by. 
the celebrated Jussieu. Both are remarkable for 
abounding in milk juice; and some of them,.in 
caoutchouc, or some analogous products. Of 
these, the Apocynaceze or Dogbanes are. compos- 
ed chiefly of trees ang shrubs, of which the. 
Oleander is a conspicuous example. But ‘seme 
are herbaceous, as in the case of, the. Vinea, ‘or, 
Periwinkle as it is called, which shows angther 
characteristic, that is,’ the climbing habit... of 
many of these plants, as well as the toughne : 
of their fibre, as may easily be ascertained, by 
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| trying to break any of the long, trailing.twigs of. 


this plant, so common in gardens and.shrubberi- 
es. Among these; is'a plant called. Nerina pis- 
cidium, by Dr. Boxburgh, ‘Fl Ind.,” ji, p. 7; 
common in the Khasya or Sithet Mountains, and. 
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e oo GNEETLE. — —  ONETTLE. | 
there-called Hckadat...1t there fornmean.extensive species of Laiiam, monopetalous plants belong- 
perennial.climber. . dts , bonk..icontains a -large , ing to Ladiale, and wholly inert. The Nettle-T 
quantity of Gbee, which the:natives use. for the | belong to the genus. Celtis, .also-destitute of, stihy 
same purposes as ‘Hemp. Dr. Roxburgh, in ing properties, but. having leaves resembling those 
steeping some of the young shoots in a fish-pond, | of some kinds of Uréiee....GURTICA;, JAMIUM | 
in order to facilitate the removal of the bark and! —-Eug. Cyc. The great shrubby.nettle.. (Urtica 
to cleun the fibres, found that many, if not all: crenudate) is common al Chakoong,, in Sikkim : 
the fishes, were killed. Hence the specific name | this plant, called “ Mealum-ma,”. attaing: fifteen 
which he applied. Dr. Wight has formed the / feet in height; it has broad glossy - leaves, .and 
plant into a new genus, Kchaltum. It is proba- | though apparently without stings, is held .an/so 
ble that there are many other fibre-yielding plants | great dread, that Dr. Hooker had. diffiewlty: in 


in this family. —Royle Wid. Pl. p. 302. mal 
Se aaexe PENCTARTIAL Woe ccc,  Spechnens without allowing any part to touch his 
" (o6*8) ae lUMT a min M, oe skin; still the scentless attach Was 80 /power- 
INCTORIA. ROSEBAY, DLTR MYEING NOSEBAY fal. that mucous matter poured from his eyes and 
Koxb. _ | | nose all the rest of the afternoon, in such abun- 
Pala mom also Palak, and | ‘Tshil ankaloo, Tet. ‘dance, that he had to hold his head over a_ basin 
-Palavayray noo, TAM. Llavamaraka, Sans. ipa aur. “che sting is very virulent, pro- 
This species of Nerium which has been so ac-, ducing inflammation ; and to punish a child with 
curately described by Dr. Roxburgh inthe Ist © Mealum-ma” is the severest Lepcha threat. 
Volume of the Oriental Repertory differs but in! Violent fevers and death have been said to ensue 
a very slight degree from the Nerium Antidysen-/ from its sting ; but this ue very much doubts. 
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getting help to cut it down. He gathered many 


tericum already mentioned and chiefly, by the 
Jatter wanting a nectarium. [find that the 
Indigo (0) yielding property of its leaves is well 
known to the Natives in many parts of lower 


|The stinging hairs are miscroscopie, and con- 
‘fined to the young shoots, leaf and flower-stalks. 
| Leschenault de la ‘Tour describes being stung by 
ithis nettle on threc fingers of ais hand only at 


Jadia, and that particularly in Coimbatore, near. the Caleutta Botanical Gardens, and the subse- 
Palachy much blue-dye IS actually made front quent SHeEZIne ancl running at the nose followed 
them. Sir William Jones informs us, in the fth | hy tetanic symptoms and two days’ suffering, nor 
Volume of the Asiatic Researches, that the Dine: dia the cffeets disappear for nie days. It 1s, says 
doo peasants of Bengal call this plant Nil (or) Dy. Hooker, a remarkable fact that the plant stinks 
Blue); a proof that they are perfectly acquainted : violently ouly at this season, 1 frequently gathered 
with its peculiar qualities — divs, Auf. Med. ; jt with impunity on subsequent occasions, and sus- 
page 195. ‘pected some inaccuracy Inny observations ; but 
(£649) NETS. in Silhet both Dr. ‘Thoinson and 1 experienced the 
Shall, Guz. & Winn. same effects in autumn.  [ndlicher ( Lindley’s 

Are rarely a subject of commerce, being almost | vegetable kingdom”) altributes the causticity of 
all manufactured by the fishermen and their; nettle-juice to bicarbonates of ammonia, which 
families. his scems to he the universal practice.) Dr. Thomson aid f ascertaincd was certainly 
—Funlkner. Net making or the ait in which: not present in this species. — L1ooker, Lim. Jour, 
the fabric is required to be transparent, but in | Vol. I. p. 188. Tt will be remembered that im 
which the fibres are decussated and retained in| treating ofllemp, it was stated that it belonged to 
their places by knots, that the interstices may | the natural family of the Nettles, or Urticec, ‘These 


retain their form and size, and prevent objects 
trom escaping, seems to have been known im the 
earliest ages in Evypt, and is) practised with the 


erentest skill on the coasts of Bombay and of 


Scinde, aswell as onthe rivers of India. A 
ereat variety of nets, from a few to fifty fathoms 
in length, are fully described in the ‘ Ilustrated 


Catalogue.” Those from Singapore are interest- | 


, . mo 
ing, as some are made with cotton, and others 


with ‘the fibre which is very similar to, if uot 
identical with, that forming the so called China 
erass.—< Royle Arts Sc. of India, page 506. 


“are widely diffused throughout both tropical and 


‘temperate climates, though they generally occur 
where there is considerable moisture either af 
soil or of climate. ‘Though small and: herbace- 
‘ous in Kuvope, they grow to a gigantic size in 
ie hot moist parts of Asia, and extend from 
its warm tropical islands, all along the Malayan 
Peninsula, to the foot of the Himalayas, and 
along which, and in its valleys, they ‘flourish 
even near to the banks of the Sutlej. Species 
are also found aronnd the Neilgherries, and 
lalong the Malabar coast to the Gonean. ‘Though 





(8650) NETTLE, a name applied to various | the flowers-of‘all are inconspicnous, ome ef sie 
plants:’: The traa Nettles are various species of | speciés (as *Urtica pu lchervsme). are remarkab € 
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the gens Utica, well known for their sting- 
ing prdpertiés, ‘which are owing to the. presence 
of an terid poisonous secretion that in‘some In- 


%, 


dian species-i¢ 80 dangerous as to calrse excraci-| of India, either. In 
ating pain'and seven death; © Dead Nettlés are 
: 19047 s 6 


for the beauty of their foliage, :-one f them 
(U. tuberosa) 1s distinguished — by yy dderous 
rootstock’ which is eaten by seme ofthe: natives 
Evérv one, however, knows that the great cha- 
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NEPPLE. 


racteristic of the Nettles is their sting. Seme 


fithe Indinn species are remarkable, even 


amor g' Nettles, thi i 





| 


for this quality ; a8, for instance is beaten, 





esting from its. simplicitysbhe: plant -is.cat.in 
Octeber, and dried ia:-the su ;/ when,.brittherat 


VU. creanlata and U. heterophylia, the: latter “a! observes : “Seeing: it stated that there waa con- 


most férocious-lookmg plant.” Many of the 
Nettles formerly placed in the genus Urtica 
have becn removed to the genus Boehmeria, 
_which includes what are sometimes called sting- 
less Nettles. But many of each have long been 
famous for the tenacity of their fibre. 
of the European 


i 
{ 


siderable labour: required m .cleauing. the. fibre, 
[ made particular inquiries on this head ; and as 
far as L can learn, there is no greater trouble m 


-cleaniug the fibre of the Urtica when merely dri- 
ved, than is experienced with the Hemp of the 


Thus, | 
species, thread and cloth, ; 


as also paper, haver been made from the 
fibre of the eommon Nettle (Urlica dioica). — 


So, of the Siberian species, (/. 


thread and cord is made for the use especially of 


ecannabina, 


Hills which is not rotted in water.” Hence the 
separation would seem to be effected entirely by 
the dry process and mechanical means. Capt. 
Rainey, when Assist. Pol. Agent at Subathoo, 
sent a net formed from the fibre of Stinging Net- 


‘tle, which grows in the same loeality as that 


fishermen. In the Society Islanils, also, cord is» 


inade with the fibres of U. argentea ; and in Jda- 
pan, 
is employed in making lines 
Himalayan Netlles.—- Major Swetenham, 
writing respecting the M oo Creeper (tp 
thus. menutiovs the large Newle of 


, cordage, and eloth. 


205), 


superior to Bhang, 


when. 


The Nettles | from which 
the bark of the speies called (7 JuUpouied, 
station of Simla in the Jiimalaya Mountains. 


described by Mar. Gubbius, aud he says ; “sé. 
this sample was 
wove, grew in the low valleys adjacent to the rill 


“od, The vegetable abounds in all) the ravines 


and valleys of those mountains, and forins one of 


Giurhwal- 
-—which he says is considered by the WIVES as 
or the true Hemp —' ‘Phere | 


is another plaut that grows in the interior: 


of the Hills fen which stronger ropes even: 
than the Hemp are snid to be made ~T allude to: 


the larve Nettle plant. [have seen this crowing 
to the height of fourtecn or fifteen fect ; the Ltill 
people in preparing ropes from this plant, steep 
it for three days ovly and then strip off the fibre ; 


the most rank weeds of these places, during the 
rainy months. © 34. In August and September, 
when it is in perfection, it ean be obtained in any 
quitity, running from five to six and seven feet 
in height. ‘442. As far as Lhave been able to 
ascertain, it ig chiefly in demand, if not at pre- 


-sent wholly so, for fishing nets; im consequence 


this is done in a contrary method to the Hemp - 


stripping, 
off! and the fibre pulled down from the 
Capt. | 
of the Himilayas, mentions also other fibres 
Among these—“ The larger Nettle called) fr 
kundaloo, Kundaloo and Kabra, grows chiefly in 
the northern parts of the district, in’ great quan- 


(hin end.” 


tities; it also grows in the middle ones 5 and) 


i. e., the top of the Nettle is broken, 


Hnddlestone in his paper on the Hemp 


of the virtue aseribed to the cord wove from it, 
of gaining inereased strength by constant i- 
mersion in water, and resisting deeay froin that 
clement longer than any other deseription of 
cords. “ 5/4. The weed is known throughout 
the lower and centre ranges of the Himalayas 
by the names Babar, or Allow, or Bichoo; the 


dast evidently consequent ou its stinging property 


from its fibre the natives make rope for tying up- 
their cattle and snow-sandals. One bundle will: 


produce about a seer of fibre, but it is not colleet- 
ed for sale. “The plant grows about eight or 
nine feet high, and the stalks are about the size 
of @ finger iu thickness. It is eut in the cold 
season, and the stalks are soaked a few days in 
water ‘before the fibre is stripped off from the 
tick end like Hemp.” —(( Uranus. dgri- Hortte. 


Soe, vil, & 275.) Dr. Campbell also mentions: 


the gigantic stinging Nettle of the Nipal and 
Sikkin Hills, as made into emp 
making: the 


and used in 






paraticefgels the’ same as the “ Pooah.” ‘The 
Ban fis harder and stiffer than the “ Pooah,”’ 
and not ad 







Mr. Cvs bhins, C. “S., whenat Simla, for- 
warded some Rpect tite : 
duced by ‘a speaks of Urtica growing about and 
below Sila, a eae ie 
“making string, The process, which he describes 
as- employed for’ separatipg this fibre, is inter- 


gloth called * Bangra.” ‘The pre- 


used by the natives of those parts for 
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ecriens of fibrous material pro- | 


| 
| 
l 


“"Y 


}9Q8 


stinghg 
iS 


being the common designation of the scorpion. 
“6h. The following is the preparation — to 
which the article is subjected by the natives 
of the place; but L doubt not, much of 
the process night be omitted or simplified-— 
“dst, Being cut in August or September, the 
weed is exposed for ove night in the open arr. 
“od. The stalk is then stripped of leaves and 
dried in the sun. “3d. When well dried it is 
deposited in-an earthen pot which contains wa- 
ter mixed with ashes (the refuse remains of any 
wood fire), and boiled four and twenty hours. 
“4¢h. The stalk thus boiled is then taken to a 
stream and well washed. “ 5¢4. ‘The Hemp 1s 
then brought home, and being sprinkled) with 
flour (otta) (of the grain called Koda). it is again 
dvied in the sun, and afterwards spun at any 
time into cord for nets of every description.’ ”AS* 
no distinctive characters are given of thesé Net- 


aptid to making cordage and nets. | tles, it is impossible to determine the respective 


species. In Gurhwal and near Snnla, Uptica 
viralenta‘and U. heterophylle .are common as 

Nettles, as well as some others, while 
03 of Boslimpria, the B. frutescons,” ma- 
ergatachya; Goplado, salicifolia, are found, anc 
all probably abound in fibre, though afew only 


of apec 


. 


~ 


‘NETILE. | : 7 _ NETTLE. 


; ‘ 

have been as yetiaacertained to . do-so, as. has So Messrs. Morgan; having made some -rope for 

been: mentioned in the «preceding pages. —Royde, Mr. Snugester~ with the:-Rheen sent him by 

FR Plantar ee oe | Major Hannay frou Asseta, found it to be at-east 
«Nettle of Gurwal, grows there to the height) 50 per cent. better: thaw similar rope ‘inade of 


of 14 or 15.-feet and is used by the Hill people | Russian Hemp.- his is conspicuous also-in ‘the. 


in making ropes. ts ‘| following experiments. The excellence. of the. fibre 
 Neilgherry Nettles —TVhe Girardinia Leschen- | for lines and fine cordage is particylarly. observa- 
hanltiqua, is frequent all over the higher range of ‘ ble iu the tine thread called Talli Rigwi froin 
the Neilyherries : the hark yields a fine, strong, | Singapore, as likewise in the delicate nets, some 
white flax-like fibre, which the hill people obtain | of which seem fine enough for lace'instend of for 
by plunging the plant in hot water, to deprive it) catching fish. ‘The fitness of the Wiki Rheea, 
of its virulently stinging properties, and then from its strength, flexibility, and durability, is 
peeling the stalks, ‘The textile material so pre- seen in the various kinds of line and cord which 
pared is of great strength, and the Todawars use | Dr. Royle, has had made of it in this country, as 
it as thread. well for fisting lines, as bowstrings, clew lines for 

Nettle Fibre of the Neilgherry.—Krow | hammocks, &e., in order to show its fitness for 
Urtica Herreropiyiia, is supposed, to be all and every purpose to which fibrous substances 
suill unknown in) commerce. As yet it is only! require to be applied. A. subsequent report was 
obtainable in small quantity but if called for, the made on the strength of these fibres, when twist- 
supply might be largely increased as the plant is’ ed into cords and rope of different sizes. “In 
abundant and widely distributed over the Indian; continuation of the experiments which L imade.on 
Peninsula. Is is separated by boiling the stalks. , the strength of some Indian fibres in’ their-uu- 
-—AL.C.C. twisted state, | bee leave to subjoin an aceount of 
_ Nettle of the Poehmeria. See Bowne erta.: some others that | thought it desirable to have 

Strength of the Rheea and neltle Fibres, With) made on some of these fibres after they had been 
regard to the strength of Nettle fibres, it | twisted into twine, cord, and rope, of different 
has already been stated that Dr. Roxburgh found | kinds, by a regular rope-maker. This T have had 
the Rami or Caloee bore 240 Jb., when} done in order to obviate the objcetions which 
Hemp bore 158 Ib. and Sunn 150 1b., | are nade against new articles by ignorance or 
Messrs. Sharp, in 185, found a cord bore] prejudice, or from the opposition of inter- 
252 Ib, when Russian Wemp was only re-| ested parties. “These cords and ropes having 
quired to bear 82 Ib. So in Dr. Royle’s experi- | been subjected to a fresh set of experiments and 
ments with these fibres man untwisted state, | compared with others made of — Russian 
Petersburgh Hemp bore only 160 Ib, when} Temp and of as nearly &s possible the same size, 
China-grass bore 250 Ib., the Rheca 320 1b., and] Pam happy to report that in’ every instance the 
the Wild Rheea 343 Ib. Mr. Henley had previ- | Wild Rheea has proved stronger than Russian 
ously found the Kunkhoora or Rheea to bear} Hemp, and in the case of the two-inch rope the 
about three times the weight of Russian Ifemp. | Indian fibre bore 1000 1b. more than the Russian. 
Capt. Thompson also thought it about three} The cultivated Rheea, which is equally strong, 
times as strong ; and though rather’ too wiry, | will, I hope, be applied to better purposes than 
he considered it would make excellent eordage, | rope-making ; but it is important that the Wild 
as well as canvas. But though this is too valua-| Rheea is proved by these experiments to be fit 
ble to be applied to such purposes, we have in| for every purpose for which strong fibre is re- 
the Wild Rheea equal strengoth with ereatcr flexi- quired, elther in Enrope or in India.’ A few 
bility, and all that is required, as is apparent experiments were also made with rope made of 
from the following abstract of the experiments | other Indian fibres. “ Plantain and Pine apple 
made at Messrs. Huddarts’s. ‘fibres, though less stroug, are capable of bearing 
E’rperiments on Strength of Rone mada from samples of | considerable welvhts, aut might be used for 

Fibre of growth of India, received from Dr. Royle, | many ordinary purposes. But the fibre of the 

at Alessrs. Huddurt's Rone manufactory, Limehouse, | A gave, comm only called American Aloe, is capa- 
Se | ble of bearing a great strain, and the plants have 
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{2 teal IB Ie Fa | the peculiarity of being able to flourish ina dry 
an Riess = Co Ee =i es 2 ‘S| soil and climate, such as that of the Deccan and 
‘ommgpionot |S EE s|EE (CHEZ F/ zg (of Mysore. ‘The’! Dhtnchee fie of ‘engal, 
ep atiles g Eat ce BESSS « | 28 | which is hardly’ kndwn ir Englnd, _ appear 
ee ane His saps“ lee |§ | & | “* | to be as strong as Rassian Hemp, and is, I 

ees {FC Aen sacie A aoe | understand, as easily ¢ultivated andrds cheap as 








| | Jute. The results which have ‘been. obtained 
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NICKEL. — - NICOTIANA MACROPULLLA. 


Wild Rheea Cord, same: size ns Bassin: - 190, with arsenic, . found associated swith, cobalt. jn 
Ilseea Fibre Cord, one thread larger. su! 280] Germany. » Alloyed withveopper. it forms-ahget 





Px ound line of Wild Rheca oc. oy cl 510: bene Ge, ; 7 ae Loree 
se a ee rae ok german: -silver ;. and’ ris, besides 1 

Sh Siead vontlins - rai sie f Tey ae a making mariner’s. compasses, au! for ote pur 

Six-thrend do. of Wild” fheea, do... 580! poses. — Waterston. Haulhuer. . ar ee 

Nine-thread do. of Wifd Rheca, do. B60 (5654) NICOTIANA, a genus of”. Plants he. 


TY) : r _ 
t'welve-thread-do. of Wild heen do... 1120 longing to the natural order Solanacee. “The: 


Que-inch Rope of Wild Rheea ac; 1350 . 

One-and-half-inch fone of Wild Rheca,tatred 1990 | species of this genus are called Tobacco. ° To- 
One-und-half-iuch Rope of Wild Rheea do, 1900 | bacco was the name used by the Caribbees for 
Two-iach Cord of Russia emp ,.. .. 1800) the pipe in which they smoked it, but this word 
Two-isel Rope of Rheea Fibre tarred 2800 | was transferred by the Spaniards ‘to the herb it- 


Twelve- ‘thread Rope of Plantain niade iu Iudia a I self. The genus Nicotiana contains about: 40 
'welve-thread do. of Pine-apple do. specics, most of thein yielding tobacco for smok- 


res 
Lwo inch Cord of Russian Hemp ve 1860 i ing, ne many of them piltivated | in the cardens 
Two-inch Rope of Dhunchee fibre, made in Tndial 859 of Europe. ‘The nume Nicoliana was given 


’ C 
ia a rest - gece! culled Aloe o ies these plants after Jcan Nicot, of Nimes, in 
‘or the sake of comparison we reprint the experi Languedoc, who was an agent of the king of the 
ments made with the untwisted selvages of some France at Portugal, aid there procured the 
of the same fibres, and of which the specimens | coeds of the tobacco from a Dutehmar who had 


ae Ma ecaley Were by George ae procured them in Florida. Nieot sent them to 
and ‘their strength tried in the office of he >| Pennies baGe. “Phe epecies of -Niculiana: axe 


tary Stores. most of them herbs, rarely under shrubs, and 
Petersburgh Clean Hemp... 0... broke with 160 1b- | generally clothed with clammy hairs or down. 
A fibre from Travancore. called Wukka S 175 Sean te eel i es laa 
Vera ibe. nh uk ck i 1 The flowers are terminal, racemose, or panicled, 

Jubbulpore Hemp ae ant ie 7 190 and of a white, green, Or purplish colour. The 
(China grass, from China... ; at) Calyx is 5-cleft, pommanient corolla funnel- or 
Rheea fibre or China grass, from “Agsain - $20 Ea | 

Wild. Rhees aloo ftom. Accant: ‘, ae salver-shaped, divisions 5,  plicate and spread- 


Hemp from Kote Kangra in the Himalayas, bore 400 Ib} ing; stamens 5, as lone as the tube of the corol- 
without breaking. | la; anthers dehising “Teng othwise ; stigma capi- 
The other tables, in which the strength of va-| tate; capsule D euiled: 2-valved, wales In- 

rious Indian fibrvs.is given, as tested by different partite ; seeds ininute, nuinerous. Tn addition 
experimentalists, are to be seen, of Pine- -apple | to those below there are several other species of 
fibre of Agave. &c., of Moorva, of Plantain, of | tobacco which are used for sinoking in the places 
different fibres, of Sunn, Jubbulpore TTemp at where they naturally grow. NN. quadrivalvis has 

Dhunchee fibre, of Himalayan Ttemp, and other | capsules With four valves ; it grows near the Mis- 

fibres, Mudar, of Rheea and other Nettles, under | souri River, and is there smoked by the natives. 

the head of Fibres. The Nettles species are conspi- | N. auddivalcis has capsules with many valves ; it is 
cuous forFibrous properties, each consisting of nu- | cultivated by the Indians on the Columbia River 
merous individuals w idely distributed: ae easily | for smoking. It is a fetid plant, and the calyx, 

cultivated. They appear useless only because so few the most fetid part, is selected by the Indians. Tor 
take the trouble, or, we should rather say, enjoy | smoking. NM. wana, a small species of tobacco, is 
the pleasure of reading the wide- spread ‘book of a alice among the Rocky Mountains of North 

Nature. When some of the improved methods | America, and is smoked by the Indians. N. 

of separating fibre are successfully applied to | repanda is a native of Cuba, and is said to fur- 

such plants as the Rheea and Wild Rheea, the | nish the tobacco for making the small ‘cigars 
benefits to India and the world will be incalen- | known as Queeu’s.—-Fug. Cyc. ‘Tobacco leaves 
lable. or they are excceded by none in fine. | when properly dried have a greenish yellow colour, 
ness, excel all others in strength, and may be | a strong pleasant smell, cal acrid taste ; taken 
fitly compared to the trunk ofthe elephant, w hieh | into the stomach by persons not habituated to 
can pick up: a needle or root up atree.—oyle, | its effects violent vomiting, diarrhwa, and col- 

Fib. Pl. p. 876. | lapse. are occasioned. The effects of swoking the 

(5851) NEUROPT ERA (from vévpor, a nerve, | leaf are too well known to require notice in our 
and *repév, a wing), one of the orders into which - 
the class’ Insecta is divided .---Eng. Cyc. 

- (5658) NICANDRA PHYSALODES, Ga- 

ERTN. (Atro ydhecghe physnlodes, Linn.) is said to be 

diuretic —O” Anesny, page 460, corolla inflated, segments short pointed. Tt is is a 

(5653) NICKEL, A brilliant white metal re-; larger plant than the last, the stesh rising’. § 

sembling silver : ductile and. malleable, and ca-| 5 to 1 feet high. ‘tds a.native of ‘America, anil 

_pable of- “receiving a high polish... Jt. is ustally is frequently wsed- for ap noking, -under the.name 

procured from speise, i compownd of the metal of Orinoco Tobacco; ‘it is However inferior to the 


1300 


pages. —- O'Shaughnessy, page. 471. 


(5655) NICOTIANA. M ACROPAFYLDA, 
Orinoco Tobacco, is an herbaceous. erm: with 
ovate-acute leaves clasping the stem ; throat.o 
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| " : 
NICOTIANA TABACUM. NIGELLA SATIVA. 
last ; the milder Havannah ‘cigars are said to be | ed with its properties... OF the. ‘yarigns : species 
ritedéfrom it.—Eag.Oye, ey fib is that which ig. most coniinonly cultivated in 
“ (8656) NICOTIANA PERSECA, Shiraz ‘To- | gardens as an ornament, It is also: largely cul- 
bateo, is an ‘herbaceous plant, clothed. with | tivated in Europe fur’ the purpose of smoking. 
clammy down, with the leaves of the root oblong, | The other species” ure. however 30, goine cuses 
those of the stem acuminate avd sessile ; corolla | preferred. Schrank has eescribed.a darge nuni- 
salver-shaped, with a long tube, and rather | ber of varieties of the common tobacgo,;.. varying 
unequal, segments. This plant is a native of | m the size aud form of their lenves, ; a ‘well as 
Persia, and furnishes the famous Shiraz Tobacco. : the colour and form of their corollas. This spe- 
‘This tobacco is milder than that produced by : cies is the one most commonly employed. for 
the N. Zubacum, and but a small quantity is; making tobacco and cigars. [Togacco, in 
consumed in England. The English smoke 
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)ARTS axp Sc. Dia.J—ng. Gye. This. re- 
more of the strongest tobacco than any nation: warkable plant we are informed by Mr. Royle, 
inthe world. — Hyg. Cyc. ! on the authority of the Persian works ou Materia 
(5657) NICOTIANA RUSTICA. Inghsh | Medica, was introduced into India in a. u. 1014 
‘Tobacco, has an herbaceous square stem, with! (A. D. 1605) towards the end of the reign of 
petiolate ovate quite entire leaves ; tube of: Jelalooden Akbar Padshah. From India. tobaceo 
corolla evlindrical, longer than the calyx ; seg- | probably found its way to the Malayan Peninsula 
ments of the limbs roundish, obtuse. This plant jand China, though Royle ques the authori- 
ig a native of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. | . 
It is called: English Tobacco because it was the; think tobacco was used in China ut a_ period 


first species that was introduced into that country | anterior to the discovery of the pew. world. 
for growth; it was then brought from Amicrica. ~~ dlason. ses ie tee elite tet oe 

It grows very well in that climate, and in some} (5659) NGAN-TSOING-SHA, a bast of 
places is almost naturalised. Jt is known in! -Arracan. | - 
France as ‘Tabac Pausse, in Gerimany as Bauern- | (5660) NIGELLA (from niger, black, because 
Yabak, and in Spain as ‘Tabac Cimaroso. This. of the colour of the seeds), a genus of Plants 
plant grows on the coast of the Mediterranean, | belonging to the natural order 2anuncalacee. 
and'thence finds its way into India, where itis. It has 5 coloured petul-like spreading sepals. 
highly valued. ‘The tobaccos of Salonica and Latak- > ‘The petals small, from 5 to 10, bilabiate, with 
kia, which are much esteemed, appear to be thea hollow nectariferous claw. The capsules: more 
produce of NV rustica. From the extensive range , or lesa, connected together, terminated by the 
of climate and difference of situation which this | elongated styles opening in the inside, many- 
plant occupies, its characters suffer considerable seeded. The leaves are capillary, multifid, often 
change ; hence a munber of varieties have been | surrounding the flowers like an iuvoluere, and 
described. In the shops this tobacco is known ; finely cut like fennel. ‘Ihe flowers are solitary 
as Turkish —Evg. Cye. Dr. Hooker writing of! on the tops of the stems or branches ‘he spe- 
this species, says, ‘To wind up the feast, we/ cies ave erect annual smoothish herbs, ‘The spe+ 
had pipes of excellent mild vellow Chinese tobacco | cies are vulgarly known by the naites Devil in a 
called ‘‘ Tseang,” made from Nicotiana rustica,” Bush and Devil in a Mist.—Aug. Cye 
which is cultivated in Kast Tibet, and in West (5661) NIGELLA ARVENSIS, has pointed 
China according to M.M. Hue and Gabet. It} authers; from 5 to 7 styles circinately. revolute, 
resembles in flavour the finest Syrian tobacco. | outwardly smooth ; capsules connected below the 
and is most agreeable when the smoke is passed | middle into an obconieal fruit, which is narrow- 
through the nose. ‘The common tobacco of | est at the base. It hasa smooth stem, with 
{nadia (Nicottana Labacum) is much imported diverging branches... Lt isa ipa of iniddle and 





into ‘Tibet, where it is_ called ‘ Tumnia,” | southern Kurope in corn fields also in the north 
(probably a corruption of the Persian ‘‘ Toom- | of Africa. ‘The seeds a.c spxmetimes used in- 
back,”’) and is said to fetch the cnormous price | stead of those of Q. sativa, Aut they are not so 
of 30s. per lb. at Lhassa, which is sixty times | aromatic, neither have. they so. pleasant a. smell. 


its ‘value in India. Rice at Lhassa, when cheap, Both species are employed in the adulteration, of 


sells at 2s. for 5 lbs. ; it is, as T have elsewhere | pepper. (Lindley, Flora Medica ; Fraas, Synop- 
said, all bought up for rations for. the Chinese sie Plantarum Hlore Classice.)—ding..Oye., 
oldie —. Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 4, page 232.; (5662). NIG. LULA HISPANICA. & 
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1 Oae8) NICOTIANA, TABACUM: Contanon | the flowergyies pretty, and only: requie to be 
Virginian or Sweet-Scented Tobacco, is: ambher- | sown in ope eeiegnnd, at the commencement of . 
baceduig plant; wath aouminsted oblong-laaceolate | the rains, the’ colours arc chiefly'pale.blue and 
sessile Jeavit,” lower-ones. decirreut.; throat of | yellow.—Riddell. a 
corollit inflated, segments of the limb pointed. |" (5668) NIGELLA SATIVA, Fexxzn riow- 
This plastta Rlative of the West Indies, where|ge lin su 


Virginia, where the English first became acquaint-' Kalunjen, Dux. & Hinp. |” Mueavi, Sans. 
—— «1303 tT 9 


os we 8. ete, ‘ ae ae ee Cai ce ee 
St Frnt buccboin Seve be cc ak ED ti et ty ae ae a ee er ee pe ep pe A 
it first betame' known te ‘the: Spaniards, and of | Carin’ siragum, Taw. |. Nulla Gilakara, Tex. 


ty of Pallas, Loureiro and Ruinphius, wzho- 
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‘Bee article fennel ieee ame ie Catulooué Lst 
section 1st;~— Ainslic’s Mut: Med. m. 268. We ‘antiba 
has ‘ovate-obtiise ‘anthers ; ‘capsules .muricated, 
united up to the- véry point into an, ovate fruit, 
terminated by 5 erect styles ; ; the stem’ erect and 
‘rather hairy ; flowers naked. ‘The seeds qre angilar, 

aromatic, ‘subacid;. and were formerly used in- 

stead of pepper :. ‘and. have also been emploved 
as carininatives. It is the MeAds6iov of gions 

crates, ‘Steril,’ 675, and of Dioscorides, 3, 93; 

the Githex — of Pliny, 20, 17.— Eng. "Oye. 

This” plant is 9. native of the south of Europe. 

Kgypt, Barbary, and the Cancasus, and js exten- 

sively cultivated in Tndia. The Seeds, resem- | 

bling coarse gunpowder, are triangular, slightly | 
compressed, 
» > rugose,,. black externally, internally of a wreenish 

white hue.’ ‘I'he capsules are polyspermous, ol- 

long, and pointed at the side. ‘The seeds are of | 

strong aromatic odour, and flavour resembling 
sassafras or cubebs. ‘These properties are due to 

an essential oil, of which the sceds vield from 5 

to 10 percent. The nigella seeds have been long 

used im medicine, and are praised by Hippoera- 

tes asa tonic condiment. At present they are 
chiefly. employed by the native Hakims as Bai- 
das aromatic adjuncts to purgativeor bitter 
remedies. In Bengal they are given to iurses, 

inthe belief that they increase the secretion of 
milk, and facts have been laid before us which 
tend to corroborate that opinion. In eruptions of | 
the skin, Dr. Ainslie informs us, the seeds reduced 
lo powder and mixed with sesamum oil, are 
wuch used as an external application. The 
see will seldain be prescribed in substance. 

The tingture is a useful,, warm stimulant, and 

may be added conveniently to numerous 

draughts and mixtures intended for other pur- 
poses, “Lhe‘popular mode of giving the nigella 
to nurses ia by mixing the/ ( powdered seed with 

CULTY, ta Which*However it) communicates A very 

heavy and disagreeable flavour. ‘The price of 

the scad in the bazars is frm one to two annas 
the Seer, 2lbs., Aawoudupois. — 0’ Shaughnessy, 
page VB4i. The tincture of it 1s stiinulaat and 
dinpheretic, and) j is recommended by native prac- 
titioners to. promote the secretion of milk. Dose, 
half-a. fluid: drathm to two _drachins — Beng. 

Phar. page 430. 

cide MIGELLA SHE oe weneoe SKED. 
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These sted’ i ea “great . resemblange to. 
wi At 
CORTSO gunpdwder, _ "are triangusar, slightly. come | 


preascd, obtuse above with ob itfue- bases, rugose, 


is 
m4 
| 
| 
obtuse above with oblique bases, ' 
| 
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re ows that it regularly ceases to sing, 
| What abruptly, aout the beginning of the month 












y sof ag greenish. white : 






dive. °"f ‘hey: lave z a ‘at ‘ 
flavour “resemit ene 

are used’ i ined whoo 
initic adjunct’ to pene G ‘of “tibtee betas 
and also in curries and’ pickles. + The splat 
(Nigella Sativa), is a native of. the South -of 
Europe, Egypt, Barbary, and the Caucasus; and 
is extensively cultivated im India. — Produced 
in various parts of the Western Presidency ; and 
exported from Boutbay to fonuoe and preice: 
— Kaulkner. tees 


(9665) NIGHT BLOWIN NG CE REUS. Cee 


; YCUS, 


(5666) NIGHTINGALE. Dr. J. D. Hooker, 
in this most interesting work on the sikhim ili- 
malava, twice notices “the Nightingale,’ as 
having been heard by him ; but at a tune of the 
year at which no real Nightingale ever sings. 
very one familiar with the true Nightingale 
solne- 





of June, and, this alike w hether it has young tu 
tend in the wild state, or when coutined ina 
cage ; and captive Nightingales recohunence 
their song, ifin health aud vigour, about January, 
land continue in full song for two months or more 
before them wild brethren arrive from their sou- 
thern haunts. ‘his bird never sings out of 
season. Accordingly we have no hesitaiton in de- 
claring that Dr. Looker’s “Nightingale” refers 
to some other bird, and most probably 
tou the Shama. ‘On the 4th October,” he 
remarks, ‘1 heard the Nightingale for the first 
time in the season; and when at Pemiongchi 
(a former capital of Sikhim), in January, be no- 
tices that * Nightingales warble deliciously night 
and morning, Which rather surprised us, as. the 
luinimum thermometer fell to 28°, and the 
yround next day was covered with hoar frost. 
These birds migrate hither in Oetober .and,.No- 
vember, lingering in the Himalayan valleys till 
the cold of early spring drives them. turther 
south, to the plains of India, whence they return 
north in) March and April.’” Amoug the au- 
merous collections of Sikhim birds’ whieh we 
have examines, no specimen of a Nightingale, has 
+ever occurred: nor is the bird enumerated in 
Mr. Hodgson’s lists of the sai on. 
that region. — Bligh. 


(5667) NILGIIAU or NYI- GHAW, Por- 


















TAX TRAGO-CAMELUS, one of ‘the lary vet and 
most ‘imagnificent ¢ of known Anteldpe ) af ~ being * u b> 
wards of + feet high at the’ shoul der; resides in 
thé dettse foredts of Tndlia, fe'a Vigiotis“ taylan ie 
very uncertain’ tener, id e ati: 
cated from bath, is violeit ; 
5668) NEMA, Mo 08, P 
to @e amy a “arder Simersdecte,. 
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NIPA FRUTECANS. 
















maphrolite flowers;.a' 5«parted ‘permanent calyx; 
5 Gbiiig. petals, 5 stgivens with filaments difated: 
nt thé base., the Siogdries: are cohnertad together; 

sted di: therttick dise Denesth: the 


pilise sands 






‘The species ave trees, with alternate imparipinnate 
leaves, having four parts of serrated leaflets. The 
flowers are disposed in panicle ‘cory mbs.— Kvg. 





We ae 
oy 5aG9) NIMA QUASSLOIDES, is a native 
of ;Nepaul, in’ a valley near the town called 
Thankot. It has elliptical oblong leaflets, which 
are acuminated and serrated. ‘The corymbs are 
trichotomous. It is as bitter as the quassia of 
South America. (Don, Dechlaimdeous Plants; 
Lindley, Flora Meilica.) Eng. Cye. It grows 
at foot of the Himalaya mountains of which 
it rises to near the snow line: The wood has 
long been used for killing insects, and latterly 
recommended in fever by M. Macardien.—-/ad, 
An, 106. : 

(5670) NIPA FRUTICANS. This a low 
stemless palm that grows in the tidal waters of 
the ludian ocean, and bears a large head of nuts. 


I 
It is a plant of no interest to the common obser: | 


ver, but of much to the geologist, from the nuts | 
of a similar plant abounding in the tertiary for- 
mations at the mouth of the Thames, and having | 
flonted about there in as great profusion as here, 


| 
till buried deep in the salt and mud that now | 


forms the island of Sheppy.-—//ooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. 1. page \. The “ Nipa” and * Sasa” of 
the Philippine islands possesses various useful | 
purposes. It 1s the Nipa fraticans of botanists, | 
and has affinities with the screwpines. ‘The | 
leaves are used for thatch baskets or when burnt, 
they vield salt: and todcy a palm wine Js extract- | 
ed froin the spathe, convertible into syrup, sugar, | 
vinegar, yeast and a strong spirit. — Seeman. The 
Nipah Palm from the appearance of its foliage, 18 
yenerally supposed te be a Palm, though 
stemless, but in the nature of its flowers, it) 
approrches the Screw 
of which the leaves are applied to mat making 
and thatching. It is a native of the Indian 
Atchipelavo, which extends northwards to the 
Mergui River, where it is found in perfection, 
but only a few specimens as far north as Moul- 
main, [¢ flowvishes in brackish water, along with 
the Mangrove, and its lower parts are inundated 
when the ‘tide rises. It abounds in saccharine 
sap, which may be evaporated into an excellent 
sugar, of fermented into a kind of .‘: Palm wine.” 
Its leaves are those ebiefly employed in the Te- 
m ‘Provinces. for cavering the. roofs of 









‘and large-quantities nse sevt : notthwards 
Te Sein t Core y oe 
Trudi fox: lis purpose. They are also 
‘ Roe a yi et a, ae er ree ay Se . , e . 
: Whe-miata, and no» doubt_ebound in. fibre, 
“ F E a Pfs Banat : a vee on ee | 7 pnt: 
OS, fe ye ENE IPA, 
te onlitvatedl he’ piro- 
Sf ks age rir a ee of 
Yom ineitioks in the stem 









n a Hy o sent 
he! oe cage ON, ray 
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of the: fit, -todity:-daex 
Veiled down: bécones ‘suena’ 


tthe embryo is large; without albumen: 


Pines and is a plant jof Soda, Muriate of Soda, Nitrates of 
Pot Potash. 





a #0 ' dit pee ey te! ar 








. a ted, whicli has very 
ad this: extract when 


moely the flavour’ oft ind: ¥ 





the:-pnimyra abounds,’ ‘an estinet froth ‘that. trec 
is made to supply its place: + Mason! ‘Writing 
of this plant Dr. tlooker says“ Reéetting from 
the Megna, the water became saitér and ipa 
Jruticans appeared, throwing vip pai ow. 
green tufts of feathery leaves, froin wher thick 
creeping stem, and bearing at thet dee of the 
leaves its vreat head of nuts, of which teiflions 
were floating on the waters, and vegetating inthe 
mud. Marks. of tigers were very frequent.” 
Hooker, Hin Jour. Vol. VW. page 8$8.00 8 -. 

(5671) NITRE. NITRAS POTASEA, Nt- 
TRATE OF Porasi. Nilrum. Salpetra. Salpelre 
F. Nitrate de Potase. Nitre. @ Salpeter Sualpeter- 
saures Kali. Nitrate of Potash (KO, N == 102), 
Nitre, or Saltpetre, being a production of “nature, 
wust early have been known, especially as both 








ithe Indians and Chinese have long been acqtaitt- 


ed with the making of fireworks, and the former 


have an casy process. for making -: Nitric 
acid, in which they have been followed — by 
Geber and other = Arabian authors. The 


names veler in the Old Testament, and g- 
frome in aneient authors, were applied to Car- 
bonate of Soda, but they were also-used in 
a generic sense. Nitre is found effloresced on 
the soil in many parts of India, where'there 
is no ‘animal matter, and beine washed" out, 
afresh crop is formed after a few years. “The 
soil is sandy, with mica interspersed, which will 


continue to vielda supply of Potash, while the 


Nitrie acid must be furnished by. the combina- 


‘tion of the Oxygen of the atmosphere with its 


Nitrogen, probably, as suggested by Liebig, by 


the oxidation of the Anmmonia which he-has prov- 
edis always present in the atmosphere. Mr. 


Stevenson (Prinsep’s Journ. 11. p,'23) has detailed 
the process, and shown thatthe saline earth 
contains of salts soluble m water, Sulphate 
Lime and 
The Nitrate of Lime is, easily “con- 
verted into that of Votash by lixiviating the sa- 
line soilover afilter of woodashes, which contains 
Carbonate of Potash (the Carbonic acid combmes 
with the Jime, and the Nitric acid, with the 
Potash), a Carbonate of Lime is precipitated, and 
the Nitrate Potash in solution. is.evaporated and 
put aside to crystallize. , ‘The salt obtained,con- 
tains.from 45 to 70 per cent. of pure Nitrate of 
Potegh. It is redissolved and. orystallised, aut 
still. contains. impurities, which are termed 90 
much per cent.-of refraction. The ordgary kinds 
are called rouga or. crude Saltpetra, aad: the, pit 

East India refined. In Furope Nitre is. 












ed artificially in Nitre-beds or Nitty. 









eit mixtures of earth within 


bled! ‘various animal substanessy, apd c 
ma 


barren j 
hae ‘ 
ewe ag 


ter, &c. The whole is exposed to 
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_ priams, terminated at each extremity with dihe- 


¢ 


Prop. Niteate of Potash in its, —purified:stinte is 
colourless and semi-transparent, without. odour, 


should be éitirely soluble in distilled water. “The 


os 


NITRATE OF SODA, —NeTRIO-AGID. 


“a oe ye pe eg we ; nie ao : . ave aan e a a ae ra a ree eee ae a nt joes i or pas pe. BR ee Oe Fe 
of the.air,.\The “Nitrogen, combinityowith the | from the atmosphere, and-in’ crystallizing. ia: a 
on, fe fo- | rhomboid form., 4t:fa Highly"esteenied’ aM, ma- 


¥, 


way ee! He my Pe . ae re gag PE od Lea 
Oxygen, forms Nitrates, andthe foresolng pro 




















cesses being! adopted, similarresults aye:obtitued | nure for pastiires, ail {Fall sther sorts, 6f agri- 





cultured produce, exeept' that:’grown. in heavy 
wet soils. «It ig also applied to many of: the 
purposes for which saltpetre is used, though he- 
ing nore deliquescent than that: salt, it is net 
adapted for the rhanufacture of gunpowder.’ This 
dral summits, or in twa or six converging planes, | salt is found in immense quantities in deposits 
sometimes in a dodecahedron formed of two six- | in South America, particularly in the districts. of 
sided pyramids joined base to base. The crys-| Atacama and ‘Tarapaca in Pera.— Waterston. 
tals ‘are anhydrous aud unalterable in the air. Sp. Faulkner. mera, 
Gr. 1.62<- Soluble in 4 parts of water at! (5674) NITRIC ACID, Aqua Fortis. Act- 
60° producing cold, and in anequal weight; dum Nitricum, 1. D> Acidum NitMcum purdt, 
of voiling: ‘water. Insoluble in Alcohol,! Hh. Nitric Aeil, gua Fortis, Spiritus Nitré 
aud sparingly so in diluted, Alcohol. Heated | Géauberc. at | ae 
t9...: about 660°, it melts intoa transpa- Maulabker, Arss. | Urnk-i-shora, PERS 


e ° . . . . . ry ie sa; Serar,y: z tm P 
reut. fluid; in cooling, at forms a white semi Vediloonoorasa, CYNG. Aqua for te, Port. 
| Sa/ Sterk water, Dut. Acidum Nitricum, Aqua 


of a sharp and cooling, disagrecable, saline taste ; 
crystallized usually.in. long, striated six-sided 





transparent mass, which use. to be called ¢ Tera etrnter arr i fortis. Tat 

? ypaoll ae. whemn, ag Ore tern ea ally. Hie y a eee ek OPUS, Lua. | 
Prunelle when ae into = a a a ee | Salpeter saure, Ger: Pottle Goppoo travagum, 
degree of heat, 4 itre Is decomposed, xygen als | Sooriakhar-ka teil, Hinp. were 7 
being: first given off, and afterwards mixed with | shore ka tezab, Hann. ! 


Nitrogen, wlule Hyponitrite of Potash is left! Nitrie Acid (N or NO ,==54) is 0 compound 
behind. Water is apt to be lodged between the of Nitrogen acidified by Oxygen. It was known 
jlates of the crystals, particularly when these are | to Geber, and probably also to the Hindoos. 
ane 3 hence in vunpowder manufactories, small} Cavendish tirst clearly ascertained its composi- 
crystals, if equally pure, are preferred, With tion by forming the acid by passing electric 
inflammable substances the decomposition of | sparks through atmospheric air over ‘aealalan 
Nitre, when heated, is rapid, light and heat beg of Potash. Phil. Trans. vol. 75, p. 572, and 
disenyaged, constituting what is called the de- vol. 78, p. 261. (1785.) It may frequently be 
flagration of Nitre. This takes place also with | detected in the atinosphere after thunder-storms, 
some of the compound acids, into which | in consequence of the Oxygen and Nitrogen 
Carbon enters as a constituent. Nitre being re- | combining together with the aid of electricity. 
quired of the best. quality for the hiamufacture of [In combination with Potash, Soda, and Lime or 
eunpowder, that of commerce ts usually sulhicl- | Ammonia, it is found, effloresced on the soil in 
eutly pure for medical purposes. But it some- some countries . also in soine minerals ; likewise 
times requires purification to the extent ofa] in some vegetables, as in the officinal Pareira 
single solution, and re-crystallization, as in the | yoot, in the state of Nitrate of Potash. | Prop. 
PD. formnla.— Royle. Nitric is unknown anhydrous, being always seen 
(5672)NITRAS POTASS % Steg KICATUM, | as a liquid in combination with water. When 
D, Pou RIFLED NITRE. Prep. ‘ake Niév. Potash | pure, it is colourless, transparent, of a very sour 
one part, boiling water two parts, dissolve, remove | Corrosive taste, destroying vegetable and animal 
the soum, filter, set aside for crystals to form. matter. It tinges the skin yellow, and causes it 
Tests. The presence of Nitric acid and of Potash | to peel off; gives acid properties to a large 
may be:detected bv thei respective tests. Nitre quantity of water, vividly reddening Litmus and 
1 verctable blues. It has a strong, almost, suffo- 
solution sliould ‘not be affected by-Chloride of Bar- cating odour, fumes in the air, from. condensiag 
rm. (no Siiphates), nor by Nitrate of Silver (no | tts moisture ; fumes still more if | Ammonia 
Chlorides) Catoareous salts which occur only in | be present, — Its affinity for. water is great, 
rough . Nite, aiay be detected by the Oxalate of absorbing | it from the air, and * having its 
Ammonia th “owing down a white precipitate of Sp. Gr. and strength ‘diminished ; when ‘mixed 
Oxalate of “4 Ante. os Sulphate of Potash 18, NOW with it, heat 1S evolved. Its strength necessarily 
seldom fotind in ¢ié best Nitre, and only asgmall depends on the quantity of ‘water mixed with it ; 
proportion of Chloride of Potassium or of So- the density of the L. P. acidis-1-5 BS ede 
ig cones, 5G _. | Mr. Phillips considers this tobe: 



































(5678) NITRATE“ OF SODA, Cusic Nrt- procurable ; ‘but it has been 1 
Pee ee Oo hig with 9 gontlesbeat, by i 
Nitrate de Sond’ Ka.” :{ Wattelantpetre, Gun | by ‘Proust to 182. ‘The f. 
_ Consists of wsittic acid aged seoda. It is simi- | Nitric acie 
lar in tts propettits,to saltpetre, ‘ differing thiiely |Rortis’af°s 
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NITRIC AGID. cif 
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nd, upwards... The purest Nitric, Acid, if] iron -and capper, iw @yeing and ih. medicine. 

posed tolight, bedpyres yellowish Tromdes| Falkner. yo ogy. kh Ml 
omposition, Oxygen beingigiven out, aud Aic| (5675) NIFRO-MUR ATIC ACID, Acipux 

trqus Acid, formed ‘hig anay he got rid of by the| Normomurtaticumy dd, Agidian, Nitrahydroch-. 
acid fumes,’ leaving the, Nitric nearly colourless.| yo, pewnle, Fh |) Kanigowesser, Gee. 


This acid is made by mixing Nitric Acid with 
Muriatic, and has probally been known singe ‘the 
discovery of these acids. ‘The Arabs must: have 
been acquainted with it, as they had a solvent. for 
Gold. Prop. Nitrohydrochloric Acid is of a gold- 
en vellow colour with the suffoeating ollour “of 
Chlorine, and the irritant corrosive properties of 
the strong acids. Prep. Mix gradually in a cool- 
ed vessel, and where the fumes can easily escape. 
Nitrie Acid 1 part, Mluriatic Aecitl 2 parts (both 
by measure). Keep the mixture in a well-clos- 
ed bottle ina cool, dark place.’ ‘The resulting 
acid is not a mere nixture of the two acids, for 
both become decomposed. It is distinguished by 
the property of disolving gold.—Roy!e. : 

(5676) NIZAM-OOD-DEEN AOLEEA, is a 
spot near Delhi where visitors used to witness 
some excellent feats performed by a mwnber of 
swimmers, Who jump into a large reservoir from a. 
dome about fifty or sixty feet above the surface 
of the water.— Zour in India by French. po). 

(5677) NOLANA (so named by Linnezus, 
from ‘nola,’a little bell, on account of the bell- 
shaped form of the corolla), a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Nolanacee, It 
has a 5-cleft calyx ; a campanulate 5-lobed -pli- 
cate corolla; 5 stamens adhering to the tube of 
the corolla, nearly equal ; the anthers are »-celled, 
dehiscing lengthwise. ‘The seeds are roundish, 
with a membranous testa, and fleshy copious al- 
bumen. ‘Lhe species are herbs ; natives of Perr 
and Chili; usually annual, Leaves alternate, 
quite entire. ‘Ihe flowers are solitary, peduncu- 
late, and of a showy blue colour. ‘The species 
of Nolana are only valuable as ornamental plants, 
they are showy when in blossom, and are much 
like some of the trailing species of Couvolvulus. 
The seeds should be sown in a gentle hot-bed 
in the spring, aud the plants when of sufficient 
size, or about the iniddle of May, should be fi- 
nally transplanted to the open ground, where they 
will flower and ripen seed ; or the seeds may be 
sown at once in the open border in a warn shel- 
tered situation.— Hug. Cye. Emad 


apd will boil at 247°, but, these points vary. of 
corse with the density,; if the heat be continued, 
the acid volatilizes, and at a yed heat is decompos- 
ed. At the density of 1.5 it consists of 1 Ky. of 
Nitric and 14.2q. of Water, or 544 13°5=67'9, 
ang it then eontains about 80 per cent. of acid. 
Many vegetable substances, as Charcoal, Sugar, 
Alcohol, deprive Nitric Acid of its Oxygen, also 
Phosphorus, and. hence it is oue of the most 
powerful oxidizing ugents, ‘The Metals do not in 
weneral decompose it when concentrated, but if 
diluted with water, this becomes decomposed is 
well as the acid, both yielding Oxygen to oxidize 
the Metal; the oxide is insoluble, or, being acted 
on by some of the undecomposed acid, a Ni- 
trate is formed. ‘The other part of the dle- 
composed acid escapes in the form of Nitne 
oxide gas, which, uniting with Oxygen of 
the atmosphere, ruddy fumes of Nilrous acid 
gas are observed. If Copper filings be used, 
then the solution will be of a grecnish-bluc 
colour. Tf Hydrochloric Acid be mixed with the 
Nitric, both become decomposed, and — the 
mixture, called Nitro-Muriatic acid or gua he- 
gia, is capable of dissolving gold. ‘The presence 
of Nitric Acid may be ascertained by the bright 
red colour produced when it touches Morphia or 
Brucia; saturated with Carb, of Potash, it forms 
Nitrate of Potash, which deflagrates. Prep. N1- 
tric Acid may be formed by passing electric sparks 
through a mixture of | part of Nitrogen and 5 
of Oxygen. The L. and i. P. direct Netrate of 
Potash and Sulphuric cid in eyual quantities by 
weight to be mixed together ina glass retort, 
and the resulting Nitric Acid to be distilled ina 
sand-bath (or by a naked gas flame, 1). The 
D. P. employs 100 parts of salt to 97 of com- 
mon Swphurie Acid. ‘To obtain a pure acid, 
the E. P. directs the Nitrate of Potash to be 
purified by two or: three crystallizations, till Ni- 
trate of Silver does not act on its solution in 
distilled water. When manufacturers make Ni- 
tric Acid they employ only half the quantity of 
Sulphuric Acid and use Nitrate of Soda instead 
of Nitrate of Potash, because it is cheaper. ‘The 
acid obtained is of a brownish colour, fumes, ann 
is called Nitric acid of Commerce.— Royle. When 
re, :it\ is’ colourless,~but as met with in com- 
i Ht is yellowish, owing to its containing 
:agid in solation 5: besides. Which : it. is.of- 


d,, and: .nixéd, with sulphuric 
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5678) NOLANA GRANDIFLORA.. Trail~ 
ing annwal plants with white, vellow and. bloe 
flowers, easily. raise: from seed, in aby garden 
soil.— Riddell. ee ae 
+ (8679) NOLE-COLE, must-be-sown exaetly: 
in the - same manner | as-that, reco - 


















frimmended for 





mnuriatio noida. At: incexonedingly: vorrasive, \eabbage, broccoli, &o, ‘It com e8 ini early, -and 
and its sous and aeid. ~ Nitric acid |réemains in season antil. April: Tf wa 


ployed im w great variety of chemical pro- ‘the hot weather and taken care ‘of, it will, when 
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| re - om oe leh" tlds 
md heals tthe iheheat  belip “plachd 
inidale), on Which ‘ire: Fel Wooden cs 
wones: more: rarely pyramids. ate. di ile wore. 
slabs for séatdiate tilso common by’ ‘thé « waysite. 
Mr. Yule, who first drew: attention to thicee mon 
wments, tentions ofte thirty-two: feet by fiftes 
and ‘two iu thickness ; ani states | that the sch 
cophayi (which, however, ate rare) formed of: 
four slabs, resemble a drawing in Bas Cireaselas 
and descriptions | in Irby and’ Mangles” Trowels. 
in Sytia. He adds that many villaires erive: 
theit nantes from these stones, “€ mau? signitying. 
“stone:” thus “ Mausmal? is “the stows’ of. 
oath,” because, ‘as’ his native iuformmang sex, 
“there was war between Churra and Bkansrnii;. 
and when they made peace, they swore to: ik. anil! 
placed a stone as a Witness ; forcibly’ veanltine 
the stone Jacob set up for a pillar, “andi other 
passages in the old Testament.  “ MBansloe?” is. 
“the stone of salt,’ eating salt fron ai saviour” : 
point heing the Khasia form of oadlu:: ‘Mat- 
flony” is the grassy stone,” &c.. “Roterning: 
fron ig erove, We crossed a stream baa siicle: 
squared block, tw enty-cight feet bong, | fine ‘beond,. 
and two thick, of gray syenitie granite witle large: 
crystals of felspar —Hovker Hin. Fou. Fob. 'V.. 
page 320. Notes on the Khasia mountaing and 
people; by Lieutenant H. Yule, Bengal’ Engi- 
neers. Analovous combinations eeenr is the 
south of Fngland and in Brittany, &e., where: 
similar structures are found. Bhus-maer, mar, 
or men is the so-called Drwilicah mame’ for a 
stone, whence Pen-maen-neawr, for “the hilt of 
the big stone, Macn-hayr, for the standing 
| stones of Brittany and Dawei, the table’ stone 
given: — Gen. Med. Top. p. \47. of acromlech.”— Hooker Hiiw . Tour. Fol, i. P- 


(5686) NUL on NAR. Native name of coe 2? ae 
Bengal grass: of which the mats known as “ Dur- (5689) NUTMEGS. mee 











(3680) NONEA” ROSEA.” ' Boracriex: 
These are plants “t ‘vo great beauty‘aud may be 
_gnised in common grden soil. — Riddetl. | 
(6681) N NOOCHIE OIL, Vitex Wo uspo. 


5692), NOONA BARK ; MORINDA UM- 


56 








3 HLA VTA, The Nooua Dye i is famous in ‘Tanjore 
and the: plant i is grown in large. quantities, the 
colour red but not $0, bright as that extracted 
from, the Tmboora, which i is exported to Madura 
and. with it. the famous Madura turbands are 
dyed. —M.C. C... a 

(5683). NORFOI, K ISLA ND ?P INE. Aran 
carina exeelen, grows also in New Calidonia, 
Botany: Island, Isle of Pines ; a majestic tree 
rrowiig:to.the height of from 60 to 228 feet, 
with:ia - circumference of 30 fect. Its wood is 
useful for carpenters in-door-work but is too 
heavy: for naval purposes as spars. 


(5684) NUCIFRAG A, a genus of Birds 
known by the name of Nutcracker. One species 
isa native of: Britain. his genus is generally 
consider ‘ed to comprehend only two known spe- 
cies 1 N. Curyocatactes aul N heimispila, which 
Dears a considerable resemblance to it, though it 
i8 clearly a distinct specics, deseribed aud figur- 
ed in Mr. Gould’s, ‘Century of Birds from the 
Ilimalayan Mountains.’ Prince G. L. Bonaparie 
and Mr. Audubon, include the Goreus Colundia- 
nus of Wilson in the genus Nucifraya.—Eny. Cyc. 


(5685) NUGAR-MOTITA, Cyperus pertentus. 
Very common at Ajmeer : the root has a pleasant 
smell : used in hair mesalihs : also considered 
astringent and to check diarrhaa : one tola 1S 





ina,” ave made, | folie, SUP, 
Jowzaltelb, ARAB, Jaiphut, Guz. Fire 
- (568%) NUMMULITE. | Bu-wah-pa, Batt. Nove moseada, It 
y | Jayaphala, BENG. { Woh. pala, Jay. 7 rar 
Shudnij ndsee, Anas. Jatipullum, Sadikka, . Buah-pal,, Mas...) 
Officin awith the natives. They arc lentil- shaped Crna, Jowa bewa, Pins, 
Jaiphul, Dux. Now. moscada,, Por 


re isht | xebbles, of various sizes -consistin 0 
& yi Pe ; : 8 f Muskaatooten, Der. 


carbonate of lime and iron (with a nucleus of | jfuseades Noix musea- | Jahi-phali, Sana. 


Jadjeni, ‘Sade. ey ee 





calcareous crystals, Toyle). ‘The Tlakims adini- | “des, FR  Fajieai, Tan. i: 
nister them in eye-diseases, and ulcers. Og: Muskatennusse, Ger. mee rad waa ‘Faulkner _ 
berger, 03 + ee os importance of thie spice, requares: : ‘thal: the 












(5688) NURTIUN G IN THE JYNTEA '| opinions of various. weiters should be reebsches i De. 
HILLS. 'The Nurtiung Stonehenge i is no doubt | E assall says there ave three-spocede of) rishi 
in part religious, as the grove suggests, ‘and also which furnish natmegs. That: whikty yields the bes 
designed for cremation, the: bndies being barnt description, ‘Myzistica ang or $ me Cf i 
on the altarg:.J, the Khasie’ sew Shope atones vanity fe to Aut wfive feck high, apmiewhab stinils 
are generally’ raised simply & as jem . | . tom pent hike : on 
events, or of men whose ashes ap is 

though frequently, buried. oF “dep 
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onts Mir oar rd ant 

thin, ‘clos ely. pests t thie pe sending off prolang- 
ations whiel rh. enter, the ‘substance of the seed and 
which “being: coloured, ‘impart. the marbled, or | 
mottled appearance characteristic of nutmeg. | 
Nutniegs 3 fire cultivated | in the Molucca Islauds, | 





ang) especially, in those called the Banda, or Nut: 
aneg: - Islands. It is also grown in Java, Suma- ' 
for a few days. 


tre, Penang, Singa ore, Southern India, Bengal, 
Baurhon, Island_o 


megs met with j in commerce. 
true, t round, cultivated, or female nutineg, is the 
product. of Myristica fragrans. These nutmegs are 
characterised by their full and. rounded form and 
deliente and. aromatic flavour ; they are occasion- 
ally: Amported i in the shell. ‘I here is also a small 
variety, not larger than a pea, which has been 
described under the name of the royal nutmeg. 
‘Three varieties of true nutmey are distinguished 
by dealers which are thus descr ibed in VPereira’s 
Materia Medica 2’— 

Ll.“ Penang anlnegé — These are unlimed or 
brown nutmegs, and fetch the highest — 
‘ ‘hey. are sometimes. limed in Britain for exporta- 
tion,as on theContinent the limed sort is preferred. 
According to Newbold, the average amount an- 
nually raiseal at Penang is 400 piculs (of 1355 
lbs, ea each). | 

ge Duteh or Batavian uulmegs. —'These are 
limed nutmegs... In London they scarcely fetch 
so high a price as the Penang Sort. 

8... “ Siugapore nulmeys.— These are a rough: 
er, unlimed, MALYOW sort, of somewhat less value 
than. the Dutch kind, According to Mr. Oxley, 
4,085,361 uujanegs: were produced at Singapore 
in 1848, or about 252 piculs (of 1333 Ibs. cach) ; 
but, the greatet number of the trees had not 
come, into “full bearing, aud it was estimated that 
the amauut. would in. 1849, be 500 piculs. The 
secoud Kind of npteg. is called the false, long, 


w ih, or, angle. pplmes, and is the produce chiefly | 


of Myri tiga fatua | byt a kind of nutmeg which ts | 
Al Isq calle wild, 1 18 ‘obtained {rom Mvristica Mala- 
hoes The sede, of Myristica fatua, are about half 
ag: long ¢ again. ‘as the true or round nutmeg ; : they 
are. ere less aromatic. ‘The wild nutmeg 

tes fn a ecaag has 











: wo | 
de smooth, the: inner, 


Madagascar, aud certain of. 
the West. fudia Islands. ‘There are two kinds of uut- | 
The first, called the 
prevent the attacks of the insect, the nuts are 





: NUT MEGS. 
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ener’ = mace is separate 

separately, cured. Ow cite mt ee bility 
to the attacks of an ingect kuowa : asthe. nutmeg 
insect, conskicrable care ig _ rf sy uiedd dM vdnyang 
them. ‘They should be. dried. in. “theix,. shella, 
i as they are then secure from the. insect,.., hey 
are placed on. hurdles, and ssmoke-dried 2 
slow wood fire for about two. months. “4H. 
Banda Islands, they are first dried in, ‘the’ | “syn 








is complete, ‘the nuts rattle in their shells ;. these 
are cracked with mallets, and the damaged, 
shrivclled, or worin-eaten huts removed, ‘le 


frequently limed. For the i nglish market, how- 
ever, the brown or uulimed nutmegs are prepars 
ed. The Dutch lime them by. dipping them into 
a thick mixture of lime and water, but this pro- 
cess is considered to injure their favour. Others 
lime them by rubbing them with receutly-pre- 
pared, well- Sifted lime. 'T his process 1s some- 
times practised in London. ‘The following ac- 
count is extracted from McCulloch’s Dictionar y 
of Commerce, of the Quantities of Nutwmegs .en- 
tered for Home Consumption in the Ouited. King- 
dom, in 1840, 1841, 1842 and the aa fal 
Duty received thereon. 
Quantities. | Duties. . 7 
Ibs. | Lg Se 
1940... 118,664 | 1840...15,041 9 
1S41.......-L13,441 | 1841... 4,851, 10 
1342... 170,064 | 1842... 22,018 12 
In 1842, the duties were fixed at 38. 6d. per Lb. 
on those froma foreign, and at 28., Gd. per tb. 
on those from a British possession. — ‘The duty 
on wild mutinegs in the shell was. then also fixed 
at 3d, without “regard to origin, ‘The duty now 
is 1s. perlb; on w ila nutineys in the shell,. 3d. 
per db., not in the shell, 5d. per Ib. W holesale 
price, ls. 9d. to 48. Were entered for home 
consumption in 1852, 239, 200 1bs.; m 1853, 


208, 198 Ibs. It appears: “from. Dr, Hassall’s in- 


quiries, Ist. T hat nukinegs, .as they reach the 
consumer are not in general deprived: of their es- 
sential oil ; a result vontrar y to the opinion | com- 
monly enter tained gn this poiut. 2nd. i 
met with in the. English markets, they, are, pel 
dom limed. — Food and ils cudbuel fer ation, p. AC 
Crawfard . says. the species of the seus 
| ation are numerous and. wide? spread, ‘for 
1 NG fonnd. in all the” + ibads “ot “the 
ipelago, in several ; parts ¢ of, ddindistan 
“the Hi du-Chinese countrigs, “ly the Ft 
dn i honors, ‘aud ee ipa ita ¢ Aiperi 
ae tate actlata 
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When the operation of drying - 


Labs, as | 
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_ after. the unsuccessful efforts of two centuries, 


particularly fine. ) far some inetances the nutmegs 


NUPLMEGS. . _ -  NUTM BGS: oo 
limits are eoinparatively narrow, “being com e+ lntitades in’ Auvériea:-- Bom ng b Aiterdadiy. USS. 
hendeil: between tlie’ 126th and 135th degrees of | Both ‘Nutihegsati? Mace, acyording te ‘Tohitit: 
east. longitude, and the ‘3rd. degtpe. of ‘north, | son; . are’ the: produce:-af the eame tr x6 (Mir 
and: the: 7thof south latitude. : It is; or hasbeen; | tiéu'ntoschatd), ‘a ristive of the ‘Molacdi, Aglands, 
found wild ‘in’ the. proper Molti¢cas, in Giloto, | but cultivaged iit Smatra, Tava?’ ‘alitk : dsewhiere 
Ceram, Amboyna, Boeroe, Datnma, thé North in the Kast. Tels likewise - cultivated “Af several 
and south sidles‘of the western peninsula of New | of the West: india Islaids, but With less” slieckds, 
Gainea, and ‘in all its: adjacent: istands:’ ‘It cer- | ‘The fruit of the nntmeg-tree, 14 as targ ‘ag -thiit 
tainly does not’exist i its wild state’ in ary of of our peach ; but ‘etien Tipe. the'flesby ° part 
the islands west,of these, tor in “aty of the | bursts asunder into halves, : showing the. storie 
Philippines.» Wherever the soil anil chinate ate | (as we should calit, in the © peach)! whick™ con- 
suitable for its growth the aromatic nutmeg is | tains within it the valuable kernel or . sutings. 
raised:with great facility. It is even transported | But this stone is itself covered with a” inémbrs: 
to remote parts, and the sced is disseminated by | nous kind of network, of a’ bright red colour, 
birds'that feed on the mace dropping the nut. | which is the mace : in drying, this afterivarits Be- 
These birds consist of two species of pigeon, | comes orange yellow. ‘The appearance ‘of’ the 
Colomba perspicillata and nea, which prey on | rich brown shell of the nutmeg covereil with the 
the untmeg as ottr own wood-pigcons on the | red fibres of the mace is very ‘beautiful in 
















acorn, ithe fresh fruit. These fibres being  remaved, 

“In its native country the nutineg tree comes into | the shells are dried in the sun or by” a modetate 
fall bearing lvits uinth year, and lives to seventy- [fire until they split, revealing the aromatic’ kér- 
five,’ Ini shape and size, the ripe fruit resembles | nel or nutineg. Nutmeg plantations are forinéd 
a peach, or rather a nectarine. When ripe, the | in alluvial ground, or. in’ virgin” forest Jani in 


fleshy outer substance bursts, the nutmeg in its | level situations. — Declivities are unfavourable on 


black shining shell is seen through the interstices | account of the slight hold these trees take'on the 
of its reticulated crimson envelope, the mace, | soil, and the consequent danger of their being 


which. last amounts to about one-fifth part of | uprooted during the heavy rains which. occur m 


the weight of the whole dried fruit. These two | tropical countries. ‘Their culture in Bencoolen, 
articles, the nut and macc, constitute the spices!) which represents the ordinary mode of treat- 
which for so many ages have been in request | ment has been minutely described by Dr. Lams- 
among the nations of Kurope and Asia, although | daine, in a paper originally communicated to 
never used as 2 condiment by the inhabitants of | the Agricultural Society of Sumatra, in 1820, 
the countries that produce it. The iSielighie| ani recently republished im Sifliman’s Ante- 
| rican Journal of Seience and Arts. From 
sueceeded at length in participating in. the nut-] this account we learn that in originating’ ‘a 








aneg trade, in conseqnenee of having oceupied | nutmeg plantation it is necessary to select -ripe 


the Spice Islands in. 1796, Tn 1798 the nutineg | and somid nuts, and set them at the distanee 
was introduced into Bencoolen and Penang, and | of a foot apart im a rich soil, covering them 
in L819 into Singapore, and at these places it is | lightly with mould. “They must then, be watered 
now largely cultivated, buat certainly under the | every other day, weeded occasionally, » and 
disadvantage of growing as anot readily acclimat- | shiclded from a scorching stn. [In from one to 


ed exotic. In countries native and congenial to it, | two mouths the voung scedlings may be expect- 
. the nutmeg is reared with great ease,” requiting | ed) to appear ; and when about 4 feet high, the 
dittle care bevond shelter from the sun and weed- | healthiest and inmost luxuriant are to be removed 
Sng: Cranfurd Diet. p. 395. At the Madras | at the commencement of the rainy season to'the 


Hxhibition of 1855, fine samples of nutmeys were | plantation previously cleared ‘and prepated for 


‘aénts by General Cullen) from his gardens, | that purpose, and set at the distance of $0 feet - 


\ elley Malay near Oolagherry south of ‘Travan-| from each other, care being .taken to protect 


‘core, 1890' feet above the sea. Two sorts of | them ‘from the heat and ~from violent winds. 
nutinggs'iwepe exhibited by C. 8. Vernede Esq. | The plants are set in rows, and between these 


a 


at Agent to the Cochin governnient ;| the plough is employed. to clear’ the “inéer- 






Commer 


fire’ sort, averaging 70 to the pound, and the | mediate spaces of weeds anil’ griisses, ~ which 


second aarf, T0Q4a the pound; the former aye jin warm climates spring’ wp’ in yres at laxurinnice 
and ¢hoke the soil. The plants. cdntinue:tosse- 


quire watering every other day'in: sult 
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had. bean. coated With:cluingm to preserve them. 
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Wild or spurious orutimeg, wiis also forwayded from | and in nearly all cases the 
the Bababopuleen °ffits, “Mysore, and from | riched with’ annual, supplies. of macro, weicR.a 
Canarg j-44 dat nigte, webil ab’ substitinte for the | laid op. durinig £hé rise. ald, SNe, BLOB 
as ste Geer vs tae Pe ce Pet | OEY) DUTT PELE LUCY CLC UME) RAR MMR MELEAG Tamme UL Fy | Cn eee We thei eek Cae RD 
PrUC BERR. AE \ ie. almost willy devoid of aroma: more _btimulating ..68. 4 pe Fad! thereheka ti age. 
and of nb dntapt.-i-M, By ite nutmeg tree} After the fifth year the Lives: Be Zonet redaa, 
= ee I? Tr et eer MFe are tyik (hie eee Sg et Dog: Wie okie ie ap le Re rt 
has beensfound growing’ alld ist Assam, Léb. | be ubielded fromthe sua; inthe stv 
“27° 30” and probably it would suedeed in higher | they -begin to bear fruit, ‘atid: : 
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dls of: the! 'azees' ate regularly wetded, 

md the Toots Kept! covered “with tlle “montd, 
_foreehese have a ‘tondtant ‘tendency to geek 
tle! -surfacé ¥ the’ gr avth “of: ‘lateral ‘brafielies 
is’ aloneencowtaged, and ‘ail’ suekers of dénd 
and utproductive branches are’ retttoved by the 
pruning¢knifé, so as to thin the trees con- 
siderably; and acinit of the descent ‘of the night- 
dews, which contribhte much to their well-being, 
expecially during ‘dry and sultry weather. ‘The 
conelusion of'the principal harvest 18 the tine 
chosen:for these prunings. As the trees advanee 
in’age, the coarser vegetation and creepers are 
alone removed from ‘the intervals between the 
trees; and the ‘more harmless grasses are allowed 
to remain, giving the plantation a park-like ap- 
curiice: ‘The use of the plough is then dtscon- 
tiitied:: Nutmeg-trecs are of two kinds in the 
sane plantation, flower-bearing, and fruit-bear- 
ing. ‘The productive plants are in_ the pro- 
portion © of about two-thirds to the whole 
plintation. It is impossible to discover the 
diferenct, in the sexes of the plants until 
the period of ‘flowering. Between the ap- 
pénrance‘of the blossom and the ripening of the 
fruit, a period of 7 ~menths generally clapses ; 
but when once a tree has begun bearing, it con- 
tinues to produce fruit all the year round, but 
inore plentifully in| some months than’ in 
others. The months of September, October. 
November and December, are the ‘period of 
the ‘great harvest; those of April, May, andl 
Jane of: the smaller harvest. In the Moluccas 
these treés continue prolific for 70 or $0 years ; 
nitd ‘the ‘aunual produce, taking one tree with 
another, amounts to about five pounds of nutmegs 
nnd a pound and a cuarter of imace of each tree. 
When the fruit is ripe, which is indicated by the 
butsting open of the fleshy portion, and the ap- 
pearande of ‘the kernel, it is gathered in by 
weans: of Jong hooked sticks. ‘The first step, 
afte? removing the outer integument, is cautious- 
ly'to strip off the mace, and flatten it by hand 
in sitigle layers placed on mats and dried {dr 3 
o¥ 4 days‘in the sun. In damp and rainy wea- 
ther tle heat of a charcoal fire is employed, but 
with care that no smoke or heat blacken the 





surface of ‘the mace. In‘drying, the red tint of 
the! ny ha edie orange, its substance be-. 
cones horny ‘anil brittle, and its strongly aroma-. 


thé’ mace chan 
tis@doar aut taste aye preserved. When well cured, 
St: je minds ap 
pjexponclt the ine 
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enerally ‘ticrense in fruit | 





yin’ tight packages ina dry situation ; 


Y i thus to:keep. it: from : 
: ed ee 
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Aredly-"anishig, then’ ‘Ee heat’ is kept 
; below’ I’ 0° lic Ss meh neide ‘te X ) t “i m ligat dries 
Ap. Uoe'bernts, le ton Toni cogtoned het 


lithe ‘so greatly’ ns 
the ‘shell, und thas! prevett! H 
which “is the criterion of tue preparation. | tl 
diving-house is a'brick butiding’ of benitable size 
atid the stage is laced at iw elevathon oF 10 Tee 
having 3 divisions ‘in it for the »prodie of di 
ferent inonths. ‘The tuts ate” turned ‘every: ‘ye~ 
cond or third day, that they nray all paiteke 
equally of the heat, and suclous hive mmdéryone 
the emoking process for the period of? two vom- 
plete months, and rattle freely in the shell; ate 
cracked with wooden mallets, and. the worltseat- 
en and shrivelled ones thrown” out. 'Phe'sound 
nutinces are rubbed over with recengly prepared 
well ‘silted dry lime, and packed tightly du 
chests, the seams of which have been’ made itm- 
pervious to air and water. ‘Another ant a more 
common method is to dip them in ti mixtare of 
salt-water aud lime, and then vo spread them ott 
for dor 5 days in- the shade to dry. But 
the quantity of — moisture “imbibed | during 
this process, appears to inerense the lia- 
bility to early decay and to the attecks of: in- 
sects. ‘The surest way of preserving the’ kernel 
would be to export it inthe ‘shell; this is’ done 
in sending nutmegs to Chine; but’ it does uot 
answer in Kurope, on account of thé heavy allow- 
ance for shells, which is one third of the weight. 
The general qualities of the nutmeg: and mace 
are the same: their agreeable avoniatic odour and 
pungent taste are well known, the peculiar fla- 
vour of the mace, however, being quite distinet 
‘from that of the nut. ‘They contain, according 
to Bonastre, fat oil 31-6 per cent., volatile oil 
6-0, starch 24, gum 1-2, frec’acid 0-8, dignine 
54. Not more than 4-5 per cent. of volatile oil 
is usnally obtained in the distitlavions at Apothe- 
vries’ Hall. ‘The fixed oif, called! nudmeg but- 
ter or expressed oil of nutmey; is prepared 'in | Hol- 
land : the nutmegs are Wenten into a paste, which 
is enclosed'in a bag; steamer! and pressed between 
hot plates. It is imported: in oblong cakes, 
wrapped in’ flag-leaves or'ledves of the ‘banana, 
and weivhing about thrée quarters’ of a pound. 
{t is of an orange or reddish brown colour, and 
of a fragrant oilour. “It is liable to much: acel- 
teration, and ‘so~also is, the volatile oil; with 
which turpentine Is frequently ‘mixed: -'The-ar- 






















the nutmeg, and shotid bear its name, ‘Nut- 
meg  btitter, according: to Play fatr;’ consists: of 


three fat Y -gitbstances, two of Hedlub 
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iéted ‘from ‘them. © Such autine 
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ticle called expréssed vil of mace is obtained froin . 





| NUTMEGS: - “3 
light, and,,avben pierocd with a. hof. nee 


do not, give mr oily: coating to. if. - The. bes 
vutinebe tee emails but leary, meighing 
an average, 00 graing.each. bere 1a Ailarge a 
heavier thapithe .aboves: wcigakg As eyeh As; 
140 grains... ,, This, iat he. produce of prothe 
riety, and-sometimesof.a distinot species of nut: 
meg, and ia said to. be: more: lialile to. produpe. 
narcotic sysnptams than the,true mutmeg. Nur- 
megs and mace .are decisedly: istimulant, and in 
small. quantities, ; wholesome. | ‘When used, in 
abuudenca they’ produce, by, increasing the cireu- 
culation, narcutic .aflegts.-- Lomdinspn...Accord- 
ing ta irr. Simmonds, the Nutmeg, tree Myristica 
mopehe fa, MM, aficinalis, or grontatica, is of a larger 
erowih than the clave,, attainis a height of thirty 
feet, and. hag, its Jeqves broader in, proportion to 
their length ;; the sapper surface of these is of a 
bright, green, tlre under of.agrevish color. It is 
a.dimeiaus,, plant, haviug. male or barren pale 
vellaw flowers upon one tice, and female or fer- 
tile flewere upon another, ‘The fruit is drupa- 
esas, and opens by two yalyes when ripe, dis- 
playing the beautiful reticulated scarlet arillus, 
which constitutes mace. Within this is a hard, 
dark brown, and, glossy shell, covering the ker- 
nel; syhie;is.the nutmeg of the shops. ‘The 
keruels,of Af. domeutosu are also used as aroma- 
tics, undey the naine of wild or male nutmegs. 
Lindley. «eacribes two other species, 37. fatua, 
a. native,.of Surinam, with greenish white 
flowers,:,.and A, ,.sebifera or Wirola sebifera, 
n nativeof Guiana, with yellowish green flowers. 
sy: expression; nutinegs arc made to yield a con- 
crete, oil, . palled. Adeps, Myristice, or sometimes 
erroneously oil of, mace. A volatile oil is also 
procured by distillation, , Nutmegs and inace are 
used mnedicinally as. aromatic stimulants and con- 
diments. Jn Jarge doses they have narcotic 
effecta., The. fleshy, part of the fruit is used as a 
eporve.. Dr: ()xley, has given such: an admira- 
ile: acedunt, of the nutmeg and its cullivation, as 
the result, ef 20;years;.exparience in. Singapore, 
hat,4 immonds ialyaws largely from his valuable 
nex, Weick ie contaiced in the second volume of 
ye,dournal of the Indian, Archipelago,” page 
Tha nutmeg tree, like many of its class, haga 
tendency, to become monacions, and plant- 
sneralare well pleased at this habit, think: 
segure,Agdeuble advantage ,by having 
the male and, demaleflowers on the same plant. 
This is, howey ts 
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vary anleriahs SRO tien, 
abla puuia.and.other, deformities. 
i have, only female, :free 
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highly-ave they, prized... ‘There. is algg,.,a,, great, 
variety in ,the,,foliage of different. trees, froma 
elliptic, oblopg and ovate, to almost,purely,, tan- 
ccolate shaped, leayes. "This, difference ems to 
indicate in some .mensnre the, character gf the 


produce, trees,with large oblong leaves, appear-, 


ing to have the largest and most spherical (ruit, 
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and those with small lanceolate leaves, being 
gcneral uiore prolific bearers, but, of inferior 


quality. ? 
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Whilst its congener, the clove has. beet 
spread over Asia, Africa, and. the. West fundies, 
the nutmeg refuses to flourish out of the Malayan 
Archipelago, except a3.an exotic, all attempts to 
introduce it largely into other tropical countries, 
having decidedly failed. ‘The island of ‘Ternate, 
which is in about the same .katitude, as, Singa- 
pore, is said to have been the spot where it avas 
truly indigenous, but no doubt the tree is to, be 
found on iost of the Moluceas. At present, the 
place of its origin is unproductive of the . spice, 
having been robbed of its rich heritage by the 
policy of the Dutch, whoat an early. period, re- 
moved the plantations to the Banda isles for 
better surveillance, where they still remain and 
‘But although care was formerly taken, 
to extirpate the tree ou the Moluecas, the mace; 


° «oe b ° 
feeding pigions have frustrated the machinations 
of man, and spread it widely through the Arghi- 


pelago of islands extending frpm the Moluccas 
to New Guinea. Its cirele of “growth ex: 
tends westward as far . as Pinang, or, Prince 
of Wales Island, where, although ,an_ exoti¢, 
it has been cultivated as a mercantile, ‘sper 
culation with success for many years... Wests 
ward of Pinang there are ng plantations, Yooking 
at the subject yn a mercantile pomt.o view. The 
tree isto be found, indeed, in Ceylon, ang , the 
West Coast of India, but tg grow it as 9 specula- 
tion out of its indigenaus limits, -1s, ag likely 
to prove successful jas the cultivation of apples 
and pears in Bengal, . In ike Banda Lelen’ woar> 
the tree anay be considered as. indigenoys, no 






setting out the plants in, parks, under the. shade 


Aan 


ce bra 
attains a height of 50 fect aud mpwards,,..wherea 
froin 20 tp 80 fect may be taken as q fair jaye 
age,af the trees in the Stratts’, Settle 
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chinpletely vxtauSied, ¢b8 
Gare'never to'feave w spat uni tiey a re 
they can out uf it:”, A’ cleared spot "has" 
attraction’ for ithe inexperienced! aud” I i8 ‘ho 
ehsy to convince’ a many that: it 1s ‘led8: ¢x fendi? 


to‘attack tlie primitive: fdtest, that Feat e seu p 
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CHHtiew OF Serta i? ‘pro iets to inarket 
facility 6f obithtning: abundant supplies of manure, 
nd "aby? Hrbount” of free’ audl cheap tober. "A 
‘mittiieg plantation, well laid out anc brotight' ap: 
to perfection? 18 one’ Of the’ most pleasing’ and: 
ddreenble properties ‘that cart be possessed. Yield* 
ing returns, inoré or less daily, ‘throughout the 
year, theie ts increasing tterest, besides the usu- 
al'stiinulus to all agritulturists of a crop. time, 
whieh his producé inereasés to double and quad- 
riple the ordinary routine. ‘Trees having arriv- 
cd ft fifteen years growth, there is 10 incerti: 
tute or fear of totiil failure of crop, only in re- 
lative ainount ‘of produce, and this, as will be 
sean, is greatly m the planter’s own powcr to 
command. It ig against reason to suppose that 
a tree in flower and fruit will not expend itself 
if Jeft to unaided nature: it must be supplied 
with suitable’ stimuli to make good the waste, 
therefore he who wants nuts must not be sparing 
‘of manure. The first requisite for the planter is 
choice of location. It is true that the nutmeg 
tree, aided by manure, will grow in almost any 
soil where water does not lodge, but it makes a 
vast difference in the degree of success, whether, 
the soil be originally good, or poor and improv- 
ed by'art. The tree does not thrive in white or 
sandy soils, but prefers the deep red and friable 
soils formed by the decomposition of granite 
rocks and tinged with iron, and the deeper the 
tihge the better. [ am therefore inclined to 
think, that iron in the soil is almost necessary 
fot tlie full development of the plant. If 
under the before-mentioned soil there be a 
rubble of iron-stone at four or five feet from 
the surface (a ‘very common formation in 
Singapore), forming a natural drainage, the 
_ planter has obtained all that he can desire in the 
droutd, aid uceds only patience and perseverance 
to’ secure success. ‘The form of the ground 
ought to be undulating, to permit the ‘running 
off of all. superfluous water, 48 thcre is no one 
thing more injurious to the plant than water 
lodging around its roots, although, in order to 
thrive well, it requires an atmosphere of the most 
humid sort, and rain almost daily. Besides the 
form of the ground, situation is highly, desirable 
particularly as regards exposure. A spot selec- 
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to clear an old? elinbier plantation}? ‘over rt 1 
down 


with Jalane grass; ‘but ‘the’ duttiniy 

and burning of large forest ‘trees is: fat’ lest’ ex- 
pensive than the extirpation of ‘the le ling) and 
as the Chinese leave all the stumps ‘of ithe large 
trees in the ground, it is almost move difficult to 
remove thei in this state than’ when ‘yott Wave 
the powerful leaver’ of the ‘trunk to aid ‘you in 
tearine up the roots, setting aside thé paramount 
advantage that, inthe one’ ease you ‘possess a 
fresh and fertile soil, in the other an effete*and 
barren one. Forest land, or jungle,” , 


—" 





‘As it is 
called in the East, can be cleared for about 23 to 
30 dollars (£5 to £6) per acre, by ‘contract, but 
the planter had*better be careful to have ‘every 
stump and root of tree removed, ere he ventures 
to commence planting, or the white ants, attract- 
ed by the dead wood, will crowd into. the’ “hind, 
and having consumed the food thus prepared for 
them, will not be slow‘in’ attacking ‘the young 
trees. Whiilst the planter is’ thvis clearing the 
eround, he may advantageously: at the same time 
be establishing nurseries’; for thesé the ground 
ought to be well trenched anid mixed with a 
small quantity of thoroughly heaps es mia- 
nure and burned earth, - making wpi the “earth 
afterwards into beds of about three feet wide, 
with paths between them for the conventetice of 


course if the planter can obtain really” good 
plants, the produce of well-sclected ‘seed, it will 
be a ereat saving of time and expensé ‘to him, 
but unless the sced be carefully — chosen, Y would 
prefer beginning my own nurseries; aud’ m 
the selection of sced would ‘recommend ' the 
most perfectly ripe and spherical nuts. — Oval 
long nuts are to be rejected, particularly any of 
a pule color at one end. ‘The planter having ‘te- 
lected his seed, which ought to be put ‘in the 
-grotmd within twenty-four hovirs after being’ ga- 
thered, setting it about two inches deep “in the 
beds already prepared, and at the distance -of 
twelve to eighteen “inches apart, the whole ‘nut- 
sary to be well shaded both on top and’ sides, the 
earth ‘ kept moist and clear of! weed,’ and well 
smoked ‘by burning. wet grass of ‘wéeds‘in #¢ onee 


ted for a nutmeg plantation cannot be too well 
sheltered, aé high winds are midst destructive to 
the trée, independently of the loss occasioned by 
the blowinir off of fruit and. flower. At -present 
theiéis abttndant choidd of bmd:in Singapore, 

re ‘gia er portion fin ofthe island’ being ‘as yet 

edjthid wiieh buswering ' to’ the abore 


@ week, to drive away @ very sma hin oth ns le am- 
sect'thatiis apt fo infest young planéetnying i 
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weeding and cleaning the young plants. Of. 
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Ye numereas, [ would prefer to, pluck 1p the trenched round ¢hree times, ‘enlarging. the circle 
plant altogether, rather than rut the risk of the | exch time, the trenches being dag close to the 
insect becoming more miunerous, . to the. tetal | extrentities of the’ reots, which generally: corres- 
destruction of the nursery. The uuts germinate | pond to the ends of the branches, and each new 
in from a mouth to six weeks, aud even later, | trench commencing where the old one terminated. 
and for many neouths after germination the seed They must of course greatly increase in sizc a8 
is attached to the youn plant, and anmany be re- | the circle extends, requiring a proportiotiate 
moved apparently as sound as when planted, to quantity of manure, but the depth onght never 
the astonishment of the unlearned, who are not | to be less than two feet. The object of trenching 
aware of the great disproportion in size between | is to loosen the soil and permit the roots ta spread, 
the ovule and albumen, the former of which is | otherwise the tree spindles Instead of becoming 
alone necessary to form the plant. The plant may | broad and umbrageous. Manure is beyond all 
be kept in nursery with advantage for nearly two, other considerations the most important to the 
years. Should they grow rapidly and the interspac- | welfare of the estate ; it is that which wives quan- 
es become too small for them, every second plant | tity and quality of produce, and withont ata 
had better be removed to a fresh nursery, and | plantation cannot be carried on. ‘The want of 
~ set out at a distance ofa couple of feet from cach jit must tian the cultivation in the Straits’ Settle- 
other. When transplanted, either in this way | ments, aud will arrest many a planter, who, hav- 
or for their ultimate position in’ the plantation, | ing got his plantation to look well up to the 
care should be taken to remove them with af cighth year with very little manure, thinks he 
good ball of earth, secured by the shin of the | ean go ou in the same manner. ‘The nutmeg 
plantain, which prevents the ball of earth falling 


RT 
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tree likes well all sorts of manures, but that 
to pieces. ‘The unrseries being established, the | which is best suited for it seems to be well-rot- 
ground cleared and ready, the next proceeding | ted stable and cow-vard manure, mixed with ve- 
is to lay out and dig holes about 26 or 00 fect vetable matter, and when the tree is in bearing 
apart, and as the qnincunx order has so many the outer covering of the nut itself is about one 
advantages, itis the form I would recommend [of the very best. things to be thrown into the 
for adoption. ‘The holes should be at Teast six |dune-pit. Dead animals buried not too near the 
fect in diameter, and about four feet deep, and | roots, also bload, fish, and oil cakes are benefici- 
when refilled the surface soil is to be used, and Jal. Guano is of nouse. But although manur- 
not that which is taken out of the hole. Fach | ing is the chief clement in successful cultivation, 
hole should be filled up about one foot higher | there are miany other matters for the planter -to 
than the surrounding ground, to allow for the | attend to during the period that the trees are 
setting of the soil and the sinking of the — tree. vrowing. All obnoxious grasses must be care- 
which, planted at this height, will in a few years fully kept out of the plantation, at least from be- 
be found below the level. Over each hole thus | tween the trees, and the harinless grasses rather 
filled up, a shed, made of Attap Jeaves or other encouraged, as they keep the surface cool. The 
shelter, closed on two sides, cast and west, and | think of the tree ought to be carefully washed 
proportioned to the size of the plant, 1s to be} with soap aud water once a year to keep it clear 
erected. It is not a bad plan to leave an open | of moss 5 this has been ridiculed as a work of 
space in the centre of the top of each shed, supererogation, but let those who think so omit 
about twelve inches wide, by which the young | the operation. Parasitical plants of the genus 
plant can obtain the benefit of the dew and! Loranthus are very apt to attach themselves to 
gentle rains, which more than compensates for the branches, and if not removed do great injury 
the few rays of suu that can only fall upon, The insect enemies of the tree are not very nu- 
it. whilst that body is vertical. After the sheds | merous, but it has a few, white ants among the 
have been completed, each hole should have j number. They seldom attack a vigorous plant ; 
added to it a couple of baskets of well de- | it is up the first symptoms of weakness or 
composed manure, and an equal quantity of decay that) they commence their operations. 
| 
| 
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burned earth, when all is ready for the reception | Their nests may be dislodged from the roots 
of the plaut, which, having been set out, if the | of the plant by a dose of solution of pig 
weather be dry will require watering for ten days | dung, to which they have a great aversion. 
or a fortnight after, in fact untilit takes the soil.) There are several species of insects which lay 
The planter having sct out all his trees must not | their eggs on the leaves, and unless carefully 
deem his labors completed, they are only com- I watched and removed, they commit great havoc 
mencing. ‘T'o arrive thus far is simple and easy, ‘amongst the trees. For this purpose it ‘is 
but to patiently watch and tend the trees for ten | necessary to wash the leaves with a decoction 
years after, requires all the enthusiasin already | of Tuba root, and syringe them by means of a 
mentioned. About three months after planting | bamboo. with lime and water, of the consistence 
out, the young trees svill reoeive great benefit if a | of whitewash ; this adheres to the leaves, and 
small quantity of liquid fish manure. be given | will remain even after several heavy showers. 
them. In the first six years they ought to be. Another nuisance is the nest of the large red 
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NUTMREGS. 
ant ; these collect and glue the leaves tagether, 


NUTMEGS. 


‘plants by approach ; these are not sufficiently 


forming a cavity for the deposition of their 2arr@. | old for me to decide whether it be desirable or 


The best mode of destroying them is to hang a 
portion of some animal substance, such as the 
catrnils of a fowl, fish, &. to the end of a pole 
thrust through and protruding from the bran- 
ches; the ants will ran along the pole and 
callect in immense quantities around the bait, 
when, by a lighted faggot, they can be burned 
by thousands. ‘This repeated once or twice a 
day fur a week or so, will soon rid the tree of 





‘ not, for although the plants “are ‘i looking well 
| and growing, they as yet have thrown out 
‘their branches in a straggling irregular manner, 

having no leaders, and: consequently they cannot 


— their branches in the regular verticles 


necessary for the perfect formation of the tree 
| Without which they must ever be small and 
stunted, and consequently incapable of “yielding 


any quantity of produce. The grafts have suc- 


the invaders. The number of men to be kept Peeeded so far as stock and scion becoming one, 


on au estate to preserve it in first-rate order 


after it has come into bearing, must depend of | 


course upon the size of the plantation, but in 
general one man for every one liundred trees 
will be found suflicient, provided there be some 
four or five thousand trees. Ona small scale 


the proportion must be greater. ‘The nutmeg : 
planter is under the necessity of keeping up- 


nurseries throughout the whole of his ope- 
rations for the replacement “of bad plants and 
redundant males. Of the latter ten per 


cent. seems to be about the best proportion 
to keep, but I would have completely diacious | 


trees. No person can boast to get x plan- 


tation completely filled up and In perfeet. | 


order much sooner than fifteen years. Of the 


first batch planted, not more than one half wall 


turn out perfect females, for 1] do not take into 
account monaectous trees, which I have already 


condemned. ‘The tree shows flower about the» 


seventh year, but the longer it is before doing 
so, the better and stronger will it be. 1 cannot 


refrain from a smile when a sanguine planter ine 
forms ine with exultation that he has obtained a! 


nut from a tree only three or four years planted 
out; so much the worse for his chance of suc- 
cess, too great precocity being incompatible with 
strength and longevity. ‘The best trees do not 
show flower before the ninth year, and one such 
is worth a score of the others. ‘This will be 


evident when it is stated that [have seen several | 
trees yield more than 10,000 nuts each an one | 


vear, whereas I do not believe that there isa 
plantation in the Straits that averages 1,000 
from every tree. This very great. disparity of 
bearing shows plainly that the cultivation of the 
plant is not yet throughly understood, or greater 
uniformity would prevail, and J think it clearly 
enough points out that a higher degree of culti- 
vation would meet its reward. ‘The tree has not 
been introduced into the Straits’ sufficiently long 
to determine its longevity, but those introduced 
and planted imthe beginning of the present cen- 
tury, as yet show no symptoms of decay. The 
expertinent of grafting the trees, which at first 
vicw . presents go many advantages, both i 
securing the finest quality of nut and the cer- 
tainty of the sex, has still to be tried in this 
cultivation. Some ihe years ago (continues 


Dr. Oxley), I succeer ed in ervafting several 


-and in tinea perpendicular shoot from the wood 
may appear. Tf after that it should increase 
in size and strength, so as to form a tree of 
‘full dimensions, the advantage gained would be 
‘worth any trouble, the quality of some nuts 
being so far above that of others it would make 
a difference beyond present calculation ; in short 
1,000 such picked trees at the present prices 
would yield something equivalent to £4,000 a 
vear, for £b per tree would be a low estimate 
for such plants. If this ever docs occur, it will 
change the aspect of cultivation altogether, and 
I see no good reason why it should not, except 
“that those possessing trees of the quality alluded 
to, would not very willingly permit others to 
‘oraft from them, so it 1s only the already suecess- 
ful planter who ean try the experiment properly. 
An acre of land contains on an average 92 trees, 
and it is ealculated an outlay of 300 dollars is 
required upon every acre to bring the tree to 
inaturity ; but as nol more than one-half of the 
trees venerally turn out females, and as imany 
others are destroyed by accident and diseases to 
which this plant is very hable, it makes the cost 
_ of each tree, by the time it yields fruit, about 
eight dollars. ‘The nutmeg tree begins to bear 
When about eight years old, but it gives no re- 
urn for several years longer; and therefore to 
the expense of cultivation must be added the in- 
terest of the capital sunk. ‘The plant being in- 
digenous in the Moluceas, the expense of culti- 
vation there is greatly less, and this consequent- 
ly forms a strong ground of claim to the British 
planter for protective duties to their spices from 
the British Govermnent. The planter having 
“his tree arrived at the agrecable point of produ- 
cing, has but slight trouble in preparing his pro- 
‘duce for market. As the fruit 1s brought in by 
‘the gatherers, the mace is carefully removed, 
_pressed together and flattened ona board, ex- 
posed to the sun for three or four days, it 18 
‘then dry enough to be put by in the spice-house 
until required for exportation, when It is to be 
screwed into boxes, aud becomes the mace of 
commerce. ‘The average proportion of mace 
yielded in Singapore 1s one pound far every 433 
nuts. The nutmeg itself reqaijes more care in 
its curing, it being necessary tO yave it well and 
carefully dried ere the outer black shell be broken. 
For this purpose the usual ‘practice is to subject 
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it for acouple of months to the smoke of slow 
fires kept up underneath, whilst the wuts are 
spread ona grating abou teight or ten feet above. 
‘the model of a perfect drying-honae ts casily to 
be obtained. Care should be taken not to dry 
the nuts by foo great a heat, asthey shrivel and 
lose their full and marketable appearanee. It 1s 
therclore desirable to keep the nuts, when first 
collected, for eight or ten days out of the dreimg- 
house, exposing them at first for an hour or so 
io the morning sun, and inereasing the es posure 
daily untilthey shake mi-the shell. “Phe wut 
ought never to be eracked mnt required lor ex- 


t 
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NUTMEGS. 
planted since 1836 ; so that a planter may safely 
calculate on having a better average than is here set 


| forth, provided he attends to. his cultivation, and 
his trees are brought up to the age of fifteen 
vears. Ifa plantation be attended to from the 


portation, or they will be attacked and destroved 


by a small weasel-like insect, the larvee of which 
is deposited in the ovale, and. becommbig: the per- 
fect insect, eats its way oul, leaving the mut bored 
through and through, and worthless asa miarket- 
able commodity. Taming the nuts prevents 
this toa certam extent, but timed atts are not 
those best liked ap the Muelish market. whereas 
they are preferred in that condition in the United 
States. When the nuts are to be timed, it is 
simply necessary to have then well rubbed over 
between the hands with powdered time. By the 
Puteh mode of preparation, they are steeped i 
eoamixture of lime and water for several weeks. 
This no doubt will preserve them. but it niost 
also have a prejudicial effect on the favor of the 
spice. After the nuts are thoroughly dried, 
which reqnires from six weeks to two months 
sinoking, they eannot be too soon sent to 
market. But itis otherwise with the mace; 
that commodity, when fresh, not) beme in ¢s- 
teem in the London market. seeme that they de- 
sire it of a golden eolor, whieh it only 
after a few months, whereas. at first when fresh 
it is blood red, now red blades are looked) upon 
with suspieton, and are dighhy tajurtous to the sale 
of the aricle. This ts one of those peauliar pre- 
judices of the Mnghshman whieh somewhat im- 
pugns his wisdom; but st must he att nded to, 
as be is very ready to pay for his caprice: there- 
fore those who provide for him have no right to 
complain, although they may simile. “Uhe nut- 
meg tree was sent from Bencoolen to Simegapore, 
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property brought into a market where there 


commencement after the manner L have  endea- 
voured to explain, and the trees be mia x00 
locality, the planter will undoubtedly obtain an 
average of 100 Ibs. of spiee from eaclr tree from 
the diftecuth vear: this, at an average price of 
vs. 6d. per db. as 25s. per amin, lle ean have 
abot seventy sach €rees ian dere. so that there 
is scarcely any better or more remunerative cul- 
tivation when once established. But the race is 
a long one, the chances of life, and a high rate of 
interest in the country. make it one of vo ordur 
ary risk, and it ts one that holds out no prospeet 
of any return in tess than ten wears. A person 
commencing and stopping short of the bearing 
point, either by death or want of funds, will 
euffer almost total loss, for the value of sucha 
are 
no bnvers must be purely nonnnal. Noon, tf 
the property has arrived at the paving point, 
almost anv person of eonmon honesty can take 


charge of and carry it on, for the trees after 


twelve vears are remarkably hardy, and bear 


| 
| 
| 


the latter end of IS19, so that thirty-four vears | 


have elapsed sinee its. first metroduetion., 


Stamford Rattes shipped to the eare of the resi | 


dent comyiandant, Major Parquhar, TCO natineg 





plants, 25 larger ditto, and 1.900 nutines seeds, | 


which were econnimtted to the charge of Mr. 
Brooks, a European gardener, who was speeially 
engaged by the Mast) Pndia Company to look 
after their embryo spice plantations here, Some 
of these plants were set out mm rather a bad soil 


| 
| 


and locality, but several of them are at present, | 


und have been for the last ten vears, fine fruitful 
trees. 815 of thg trees in the Government. gar- 
den vielded, in 1848, 199,426 nuts, ov at the 


a deal of Gl treatment and negleet + not that I 
wotld recommend any person to try the experi- 
ment. But iris seme consolation for the pro- 
prictor to hnow that stupidity will not rain him, 
and that even at the distance of thonsands “of 
miles he ean give such directions, as if attend- 
edto, will keep is estate ino a flourishing 


and fruitful state. The — total number of 
muitinee trees in Singapore im TSA was 


53.025 of whieh EAOTE only were ine bearing. 
The produec of that vear was LOSS 561. nut- 
ees, or 25.600 ths, in weight. “Phe greater 
number of the trees, it will be perceived, have 
not come into full bearing. but the produee ts 
increasing rapidly, and in Pst at amounted to 
fully 66.670 Ibs. Ammons the principal growers 
in that island are Dr. Oxley, Mr. ©. 12. Prinsep, 
and Mr. W. Montgomerie. who have each large 
plantations. with from 2,000) to 5,000 bearing 
trees on them. Others, as Sir J. a Alineida, Mr. 


Sir! Nicol, and one or two more, have planted exten- 


sively, but have not vet “cot their trees to the 
bearing point. A large supply of nutmeg ani 
clove plants arrived at Pinang im TS0%. from the 
Molucea Islands. There were 71,266 nutineg 
and 55,264 clove plants ; allowing one half of 
the former to have been male trees, there weuld 
only have been 35,633 usctul nutmeg plants. 
It is believed that a mere fraction of these ever 
reached maturity, but they served to introduce 
the cultivation permanently: Plants were |ike- 
wise sent to Ceylon and Cape Comorin. — Itdees 
not appear that the climates of these two: locali- 


averave of 604 for each tree; but of these not! ties suit the nutineg tree, as it requires rain, or 


over ol) were of the old stock, most having been 


at least a very damp climate throughout the 
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NLUTMEGS. 
year. The Kast India Company's spice plan- 
tations in Pinang were sold in LS24, and the trees 
were dispersed over the island... ‘The spice culti- 
vators of the Straits’ Sett}ements. have for some- 
time sought a further protective duty on nutinegs, 
avd the extension of a similar protection fo mace 
and cloves, the produce of these settlements ; 
for singularly enough the present tarifl affords 
ny protection to mace, the growth of British 
POSSESSIONS. From tabular statements, furnish- 
ed by the Chamber of Commerce of Pinang, 
“drawn up apparently With great care, if appears 
that in JS#3 there were J,046 acres cultivated 
with spice 
lev, containing 233.999 nubtnieg, anid 
clove trees, besides 77,671 0 trees ih 
ready to be planted out; and by a simular 
statement from Singapore, which is however pot 
su complete, that 743 acres are cultivated, Gon- 
taining d8,od4 mulmes trees. The island of 
Pinany is estimated to contain 160 square niles, 
nearly the whole of which, with the eXcEptlon 
perhaps of stuunmits of the hills, 1s well adapted 
to spice eroOW lle, Province  Wellestes 
much greater extent, and the soil of i has al- 
ready ben proved to be equally well fitted for 
that kind of cultivation ; and the sctthements of 
Malacca and Singapore are said to be adnuara- 
bly suited, in oamany places, for that Kpecles 
of produce, the Tatter of which has already 
several plantations fast approaching to maturity, 
The cuttivation is capable of great extension : 
cneatragement is only required to be held) out. 
and new plautations will be rapidly formed 1M 
these settlements. The same tables show thrart 
the produce im [5-42 was, in Pinang aud Pro- 
vince Wellesley, 18,560,281 nitinegs b2 S66 Tbs. 
of mace, and LESLS th. cloves | Although thts 
was the amount of produce for [sd2, at miuist he 
remarked that | crop was a complete failure, 
and the average erop for some years past has 
been 46,666 pounds, and in Singapore, S P2328 
nutinegs, and 1,962 Ibs. of mace. Thus making 
the produce from the two settlements LOO8,608 
nutmegs in number cor in weight 17,05 Ibs.), 
44,822 Ibs. of mace, and 11,513 Ibs. of cloves. 
Now the consuuiption of these spices in Great 
Britain was, om an average of four years ending 
L841, as Jollows:- Nutmees, 121.000 Tbs. ; 
macey 18,600 Ibs. ; cloves, 92,000 Lbs. Showing, 
therefure, that the Straits’ Setilements already 
produce more than sufficient of the two former 
to supply the home uarket. In the course of 
four or five years more, Pinang alone will more 
than doublethe present quantity of nutimegs and 
mace produced inthe Straits, and the produce of 
cloves will be move than tripled.» Simmonds has 
been va | 
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“Colonial Magazine, ‘to condense details, slowing 
the progress 0 lantations, in Prince of Wales 


ee 4 ; spice ~ ' ‘ a Fy , 
Island aud Province Wellesley. In the close of 


1543 there were 64,902 nutmeg trees in bearing, 


trees iu Pinang and Province Welles- . 
SU ALS» 
LUPSErles - 


ble, from. several elaborate papers, ut lis | 


NUTALEGS. 

in the Island; 39,200 male trees, LO3.982 not 
bearing; making a tetal of 208,093 trees planted 
out, besides’ 62,510 » plants in nursery, ‘The 
quantity of ¢round under cultivation was 2,282 
orlongs. The produce ind 842. was 15,116,591 
good nuts, 1,461,226 Inferior nuts, and 33,209 
ibs. of mace. ‘The wross value of the,produce in 
1843, reckoning the wood nuts. at five dollars 
. per thousand. aud the inferior at one dolar, was 
oa G.94- dollars. ‘The estimated aiumber of nuts 
in PS£3 was 12,458,762: in [S44, 25,429,000. 
ln Province Wellesley there were 247 orlongs 
cunder cultivation with the nuatmee, ou whieh 
were JO-5Q0 bearing trees, 8,005 iale trees, 
and 7,807 not vet bearing, making in all 
95,902 trees planted out. The produce was dim 
1842, 2,968,619 eood nuts, 18.842 dnfertor 
ditto, and -#.500 Tbs. of maee. The value of: 
the produce of nutinegs was 9867 dollars. The 
estimated muniber of nuts in PSs was 198,000 ; 
in TSdt, 2,953,000, They were ine all £23. 
nutmeg plantations on the islaud and: main 
land. Phere were annually exported aay the four 
vears endiug 1850, 48,000) Ibs. of Mute 
from Pinang, and o7.h00 Ibs. of amaee. Phe 
French at an early period cultivated the nut- 
mee oat the Mauritius, and from thence they 
carried it to Cayeune. Tn Stunatra it appears to 
have been grown successfully, and according — to 
sir S. Rafiles, there was a: 1819 a plantation at 
Beneoolen of LOO,OCO nutmee trees, one-fourth 
of which were bearing. Attempts have beeu 
made da Printdad and St. Vincent to carry out. 
the cultare, but for want of enterprise very Little 
progress seems to have -beew made in the matter, 
Under the duties which came mto operation 
in Lod. nitinegs, mstead of standing at Vs. per 
pound all round, have been classified, and 
the so eatled * wilh? mutimegs of the Dutch is- 
lands are to pay only od per pound. © ‘This de- 
prives the Straits’ produce of its. dast  protee- 
tion avatust that of the Banda plantations, where 
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the tree vrows spontaneously, while it gives 
the Jong Dutch mut oa high protection, If 
an alteration in this smiidal omeastre is not 


speedily obtained, the Straits’ planters will be 
ruined. The Dutch have the power of inundat- 
iny the amarket with the long aromatie nat. — If 
the original plan of putting all British and all 
foreign nutmegs. on the same footing had been 
‘adhered to, the Straits’ planters would not have 
complained, as they would have trusted to their. 
superior skill and-secare to compensate for the 
vrand advantage: the Dutch have in their rich 
soils. On observing this alteration of duty, Mr. 
i Crawturd and Mr. Gilman immediately prepared 
| the following memorandum for the ‘Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which however failed:.to influence 
that mingster :—~ ee 

| Memorandum on od he Duties of Nuttmegs.-— 
“The duty proposed to be levied on nutmegs is 
1s. per pound for cultivated, and 6d. per pound 


| 
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NUTMEGS. 
for those commonly called wild. ‘The ground on 
‘which ‘this distinction is founded, is said to be 
that the market value of the oné is but half. that 


of the other, aud that tle Customs can réddily 


distinguish between them. “Now it is admitted: 


on all sides, that there ts- but oné spécies of 


culinary nutmeg, the’ Myristita | Moschata of 
hotanists, although at least a score of the same 
genus, all unfit for human food. The parent 
country of the aromatic nutmegs extends from 
the Molucca Islands to New Guinea, inclusive. 
In this they grow with facility, and even in the 
Banda Islands, where there are parks of them, 
they hardly undergo any cultivation, and may 
truly be said, even there to he a wild product. 
It is only when, grown as exotics, 
British settlements of Pinang and 
that they require cultivation, and that a more 
careful aad-expensive one than auy other produce 
of the’ soil. Aromatic nutmegs are sometimes 
jarge and sometimes: gmall—sometimes round, 
sometimes oblong, and sometimes long, and this 
will be found the case whether cultivated or un- 
cultivated. How, then, the Customs are able 
10 distinguish them it is difficult to understand. 


In. the : ordinary Prices Current no mention | 


whatevor is made of the wild and cultivated, 


the towest quality being quoted in the imost | 
per pound, and the highest at 


recent at 28. pet | 
85. 10G:,+-the best of what are called wild 


Ly 


fetching a higher price than the lower qualities 
of what-are-ealled cultivated. But suppose the 
distinction could be made with the most perfect 
certainty, to make it would be a palpable depar- 
tire from the-principle adopted with every other 
commodity, of charging a uniform rate of duty 
on quality. ‘To give an ‘example, the present 
price of black pepper is 83d. to 4d. per pound, 
while that of white pepper is 83d to Is. 2d. per 
pound, both paying the sand duty of 6d.; yet 
nothing can be more easily distinguished than 
these two commodities, which, except as to cur- 
ing, are the same article. Vea isa still more 
striking example. ‘The duty is the same on all 
qualities, though prices range from | lid. to 3s. 
6d. per pound. 
the difficulty of distinguishing between the dif- 
ferent kitide of tea, especially between Bohea and 
Congow, which, .after an eighteen imonths trial, 
overthtew ‘the system of rated duties of Is. 6d., 
28., and. 8%; adopted on the abolition of the East 
India Cotifpany’s. monopoly in 1835. Unless 
the duty on 











pett the Customs may be, they will certainly be 
cutwitéed, and long-shaped: and small nutmegs, 7 
althotigh réally calfivated): will be introduced at 
the lower duty, by unscte ulouk traders, as wild 


ones. It may be addes 


5d. do not, even if.a departure: 19 
uality ‘Were jad 





pt of .charging on q 


 pitesent the just proportional rates wirich ought | 
| : 13tG 


| lars per 
as in the | it would be more now. 
Singapore, | SAY 
| pore, 
|The planters for the most part 
‘spot, but consign here for sale on their own ace 
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It was the very circumstance of | — Simmonds. 


A natmnegs is equalised tliere will be 
no end of trouble and disputes, and however ex- 


Phat duties of 18d. ond | more 
rture: fie i- | afdl if tha. pre 
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seried in the ordinary, Price Curremt:-by.. the 





highest and lowest -prices, which. are Ba. 30d. 


and 2s. ‘fhe just proportional duty ought to 
be on the lowest, not §d., but 7d. ‘The duty, as 
first proposed by the Chancellor of ‘the: Ex- 
chequer, of Is. per pound on nutmegs, with- 
out distinction, was perfectly satisfactory to the 
planters, merchants, and the trade in general. 
[t is a mistake to suppose that a duty of I's. 
would exclude the so-called wild nutmegs. “Fhey 
would be imported in large quantities, as the 
cost is low. In quantity it was 17 Spanish dol- 
picul, and there is no reason to suppose 
The finest picked cost 
34 Spanish dollars. fn Pinang and Singa- 
for cultivated the price is 65 to 70 dollars. 
do not sell on the 


Joondon, May 23d, 1833. 7 


NUTMLGS IMPORTED AND EXPORTED TO AND 
FROM SINGAPORE. 


count. 
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IS4l 0.1 2274 412 | 184} } 3,323 
1842... 158 g09 | 551 | 9,897 
1843 ...... 150% 24.9 98} 1,760 
1844.0... | 62 982 | 930 4,131, 
RAS 4d 38m | 342 6,14 
1846 v0... 79 331 | 252 4,526 
ISL7 ..... 139 416 | 277, 4 4,275 | 
NUTMEGS RXPORTED FROM JAVA. | 
Nutmegs. Mace. . 
piculs. piculs.. 
1830 .. ccecce  DjBQE ce cece EFT 
1835 we BID ceeecaeeee FG06 
1839."..... 5,027 ...esecseeee 1,581 
Co eee DABS cecceceeeree 486 — 


In the Penang papers for 1857, the 
Gaztive vives the following statistics : The subjoin- 
ed table of the exports of Nutmegs and Mace fron 
Penang during the last ten official years shows 4 - 
startling rate of increase. The exports in ¥883 
1856, 4624 piculs of nutmegs and 1840 ‘of 
mace—exceed the total produce of ‘the Battdks 
in 1855, which Dr. Oxtey states at 4032 picdis~ 
of nutmeg and 1008 of mace. Wher tie Sing 
pore produce is brought mto the: a ort 
appear that the British produetion oft 
now cdnsiderably exceeds the Dutch. 
sumption in Burope awd Ameriéa has, we 
more than doubled during the tByst tin 


reasonable: link ¢ protettion to' the Dutch’ 
wild notmég withdrawn, we have little do 
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NUTMEG BUTTER. 


production ‘and demand would go on japtoving | - 
ina still- greater ratio, tothe’ manifest advantage | 


: a BN 
an at 


of this Settlement. ~\ Penang Geetle. os : 





selon emp dg fogs Ug ee: ae es 
ee Oficial You: * Nalmens: . Mace. . 
ee. TPiculs. | Piculs. Total. 
1846—47 ... 0.0...) 1519 477 y 
184748 ...........] 2077 661 9738 
1848—49 ..... ......] 2178 666 2844 
1849-—5O ...000 2-4 2086 656 2742 
1850—BL .......06] 2564 751 3315 
ISB] —52 ...00e cee] 2695 886 3511 
1859—53 wee eseee | 3020 781 3801 
1853—54 «0. eee] 2768 $87 3655 
I8S4—BS .cceee of 3994 £98 $192 
{855—56 ........--| 4624 1340 5964 
Total... : 26755 | 8003 (38475! 
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i es into the United King ‘bit. 


NUTMEGS, WILD AND CULTIVATED. 





mene ere 


Imports. Ifome consump. 
fe Ibs. Ibs. 
1847 00... 387,936 150,657 
JR48 w. 936,420, 167,148 
1849... 224,021 178,417 
1850... 315,126 167,683 
1851... 358,320 ~ 194,132 
1852. ...... 357,940 ...... 239,113 
ee MACE. 
~ Timports. Consumption. 
ae dbs. Ibs. 
1841... » 60,265 ...... 18,821 
1848 ..,... 47,572 cee 19,712 
1849 ...... 45,978 ...... 20,605 
1850... 77,337.20... 21,997 
‘1851 .. 77,863, 21,695 
| 1852 see: 61,697 ...... 21,480 


MACE EXPORTED — ACTUAL GROWTIL 


OF SINGAPORE. 


| , Quantity —piculs. Value —£ 
1841 coeces 255 eee ces 583 
1842... 12 ween. 1,616 
1843... 403 ‘3 943 
1844 ...4. IGG: ait . 359 
1845... 71 ecets. 20L0 
41846... . 8 bsteaee 179 
1847) o.. 15 esueee 1,66) 


109: -picals of Snipotted mace were also re-ship- 


ped in’ 2847; 
ed,into the 


} 84.8 + Simmonde. 
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40,000 lbs. of mace were import- 
United Kingdom ‘from India in 


Mrarstica 
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NUX VOMICA. 

(3691) NUTMEG OH. 
| Saiphul-ka.teil, Hisn. 


The Nutmeg. contains a. fixed. or solid oil, and 
a volatile oil ; both of which are used for medi- 
cal purposes. Of the former there are two va- 
rieties ; the English. whigh i is the, best, occurs 
in pieces of about $ lb in® weight, wrapped in 
leaves of the banana, it has a uniform reddish 
colour inside , and the Dutch, imported from 
the Moluccas chiefly, in larger pieces, wrapped 
in leaves or paper, and “of a lighter colour. 
Waterston.—Tan’kuér. 


(5692) NUTMEGS, MALE. 
Kayphul, Guz. and IHtnn, 


A native of the Moluccas, and frequently to 
be met with in some of the woods of Southern 
India. [It is covered with a hard shell, provided 
with a pale arillus. It is one and a half to two 
inches long, elliptical, the parenchyime devoid of 
marbling. Its odour is weak, and flavour dis 
agreeable. Its properties are analogous to that 
of the true Nutmeg, but the oil is so inferior in 
proportion, that it is but of little commercial 
value. It is thought that it might; however, be 
greatly improved by cultivation. They are pro- 
curable in most Indian bazars.— Faulkner. 


(5693) NUTS, ACHEEN, are the betel nut, 
boiled, of very inferior quality, chiefly used 
by the lower classes in the South of India and 

}are in no deatand at Madras : sold from 35 (0 
50 Rs. a Candy. 


(5694) NUTS, COLUMBO, are. raw betel 
nuts": sold every where and are chiefly — used by 
the Kayala, a class of. Malomedans. 


(5695) NUX VOMICA, Poison Net. 


Khanek-ul- | Culaka, Kutaka, Veshamos- 
tibejum, Sans, 

Yettie Cottay, Tas. 

Mustig henza, Musadi, Txt. 

Nux Vomica, Sentina Seeds. 

Strychnos Nux, Vomica, Lin 

Nux Vomica, or Koochla 
tree. 

Peutand. Monog. Liun. 


Faloos Mahee, 
Kelb, Aran. 
Koochla, Brena. 
Matseen, CHUn- 
Kodakaddooruatta, Crna. 

Koachla, Duk. 
Noix Vomique, Er. 
Jereatcherce, Koochla, Guz. | 

HIND. 

Faloos —Mahee, Pxrs. 

Nux Vomica was early used as a medicine by 
the Hindoos; it is their Koochla tree (Sans. 
Culaka, and Kataka), and being a produce of 
India, its properites must have been vestigated 
long before it could be known to foreign nations. 
It. is the Izarakee of Persian woiks on Materia 
Medica, but there is doubt respecting its name 
in Avicenna. Khanuk-al-kuld, dog-killer, and 
Faloos mahee, fish-scnle, are other Arabic names. 
But ander the name of Jous-al-Kue or Emetic 
Nut, ‘Dr. Royle obtained the Freit. of, 4 Rubi ce- 








«fousshrab, ‘Dr. Pereirny'thinks that the’ Nuz 
de: CIpres sou. annie she it. 
hasan aromatic swell from the volatile oil it cone: a * 
| > ©) ersoked trank. Branches irregular; 
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| Mookil of Serapion is Nt romita : ‘but in 
Persian works this name is ‘Applied toa “Datura. 

The plantis a moderate sized tree, with a short 
the young 
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NUN VOMICA. 

Ones lony and flexuose, with smooth dark-grev 
bark. Wood white close-grained, 
Leaves opposite, with short petioles, oval, smooth, 
wnd shining, 3 0 — Senerved, . differing “in size. 
Flowers «mall, evcentshewhites’ da’ reraidnal’: co- 
ryinbs. Calyx 5 toothed. Corol finnel-sliaped ; 
limb 5 -cleft, valvate. Stamens 5 ; filaments short, 
inserted over the bottom of the disisions of the 
calyx ; anthers oblong, halfexserted. Ovary 2-cell- 
with many: ovules i iiveach ecH, attached to the 
thickened centré of the partition, Style equal 
to the corel in length. “Sigma capitate. Berry 
round, smooth, about the size of an orange, co- 
vered with a smooth somewhat hard frayile shell, 
of arich orange-colour. wheu ripe, filled witha 
solt white velatinous pulp, tu whieh are dmaincrs- 
ed the. sees: ‘aitached to a central placenta, 
Seeds peltate or shield-like, shehtly hollowed on 
one side, convexon the other, about @ of an ich 
in diameter, and about 2 lines in thickness, 
thickly. covered with silky ash colonred hairs 
attached toa fibrous testa, which envelopes the 
kernel composed of horny bitter albumen, of the 
form of the seed and of the embryo mibedded in 
a hollow in its cireuuference. — Roxb. Corom. 
ji. t. 4.-—-A native of the Indian Archipelago and 
of the forests of the Pentusula of Tndia, as well 
as of the Southern parts of the Bengal P residence cs 
as near ia ileal atl berut. 2). 
St. and: Ch. 11. | | 

Lignum Ae supposed to be an an- 
tidote against the poison of venomous suakes, 
aswell ag acure for intermittent fevers, i3 pro- 
duced by-other species, as 
and 9, Colubrina. S. Tiente vields 
ticute and Tjctleh of the Javanese, whieh ts an 
aqueous extract of the bark. & dowe/era yields 
the Woorali or Ourari poison oof Guyana, 


ed, 


S. psendoguing is employed in Brazil as asnb- | 


stitute for Cinehona Bark, and the seeds of 
&. potatorum, Roxb, virmadee of the Hindoos, 
are employed by them to clear muddy water. 
Strychios Iguatia, usually couside red as con- 
stituting a distinet genus, and called Tynatia 
amava, Linn. is however of most Unportanee, as 
its seeds called St. Jgnatius’s beans, are (re- 
quently made to yield) their Stryehnia. They 
are ovate, triangular, ofa reddish-gray colour, 
and about. twenty of them contained ina pear- 
shaped trnit. They are produced in the Philip- | 
pine islands, | and have long been used in tndia, 
where they are called. Papecta, and are mentions 
ed in the. work, galled | Taleet Shereef. ‘They are 
intensely bitter, and. eontain a larger anaes of 
Strychnia then. the Nux Vamica seeds... 5 
Bae; avood ‘of Nax Vemica tree is said. by . De: 
* Christieon ‘to. be* often substituted: for the 
Ligntne, Golubrinum, ar, Sunke-sood. The Bark: 


| As ie OE unately, gold: dasaany: Shops in, Caleutty, 


aud bitter, 
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the Upas 


NUXNQMICA.: . 
£41), Ww hie . Waa made: known. by Dr. huaburgh, | 
written on by Dr.Dunean iar: Mi 94,0 and inteo-- 
duced into the: KB Pa gi this-waye. probably it 
came to .be introduced juto | Engkand; and not 
being: found suleable, was ‘sent’ to Holland, aud 
there sold: and used as Arigustura-bark | (v. p 
325), supposed ut one time toe the bark of | 
Brucea ferruginea. In 1804, Dr. Ronbach of 
Hambureh observed that ‘it acted usa poison, 
and as Seven fatal cases occurred, 4t was ny 
consequenee prohibited being ‘used in many: 
Continental states. From its composition, Batka 
suspected that it was the bark ofthe Nux 
Vonutiea tree, or of some allied species. Tins 
Dr. Pereira confirmed | by examining the speci« 
mens of Stryelnos Nux Vomiea in ae Kast; 
liaclian Uerbarium. (Med. Gaz. xix. p. 492.) 
Dr. Christison, as he informed Dr. Royle cane 
to the same sinh by examine spe ehens of 
Nax Vomiea bark with French specunens of 
false Anvustura Dark. 


Dr. OcShauehnessy in’ Caleutta, fully es- 
tablished the ide uatity of false Angustira bark, 
and oof the bark of the Nux Voimiea tree im 


Journ, of Med. and) Phys. Soe. of Caleutta, Jan. 
[S37 5 in consequence of an alkali having been 
obtained from what was supposed to be the bark 
Hof the Soymida febrifaga, iat which proved: to 
the bark of Stryehnos Nux Vomica.- The 
whole forms amost instructive lesson ‘ow the 
absolute necessity of being thoroughly acquainted 
With the trie nature of the drugs we preseribe. 

Nux Vomica Bark is in flattish or slightly 
curved pieces, thick, hard, and compact ; fracture 
| dal and rostiish epidermis sometimes dis- 
plaving a ferruginous, spéngy, and friable ef- 
| floreseenee, ut other times a vellowish- “Vey 
| colour, marked with prominent  grevish-white 
spots. Both appearances are due to alterations 
Fin the texture of the epidermis, and not to 
| 
| 
| 
| 


le 


lichens, which are rare. ‘The bark 13 smooth 
i inte anally, its powder of a vellowisl- wliite colour, 
without smell, but having an intense aad per- 
manent Bitter taste. A drop of Nitrickacid on the 
external ferruginous part, turns it of a) dark 
ereenish colour ; but if applied to a transverse 
secHon or internally, a dark-red spot is. produced. 
Analysed by Pelletier and Caventou, it yielded 
Brucia. Dr. Christison states that it indeht ‘be 
employed for obtaining Strychniat An infusion 
of the Bark slightly reddens Litmus, Nitric aéid 
produces in it a red, sbd:Sulphate «bfkvoua. 
green cplour, but an infusion of. gally negrexigh-; 
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white precipitate, (i Poa dh Metter 
Nux Voimica Seeda* are  Tonndvandaedas iat? 
rather sbield-like, of . & lightygrepysh: arf uGUT, 







covered with a thick at aa tasta, , 


fine hairs,, which assist in. detgopag,,a 


powder and. magwilied gf he $90 











¢Mevinme of Robin, -and thus substitated:! smell, bat.an.intesed snd, teuactont 
“for we STE rifuge bark. of tha , Rokwna.tree,tor are.so' tough, thet the & "Ca gine: <dinestions for. 
Soymida™ “febrifuga . (Beng. Disp. pp. 247 and» powdering then (x. Extract). The. povtdler, say; 
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ONY MPH ABA. - NYMPILEA EDULIS. | 
to bendulterated with substances - emploved to leaves, With white, red, or blue flowers, whicli 
adgist: ivpulverizntion, is of ‘a- vellowishtfawn Appenr at the surface: of, the water.- ~ Eng, Cyc. 


colour.” “Water takes up sone; bbat Proof yard | 
Rectified Spirit nearly oT -itg active properties. | 5 (5699) NYMPH ABA, water lily. Griffith BAYS 
Anatysed by* Pellétiet and’ Caventon, the, seeds there ae two, diferent: species: of water lily in 
were found to contait*tiwo alkalis, Shige and | the Venasserian Vrovince,-+ Muson,; ' 
Brneia wnited with a peeular ‘avid, the Igasnric, (3700) NYMPH.EA AL BA, ‘the ‘cominon 
ealled , also Strychine acid, a yellow Colouring | White W lee Lily, has cordate. quite entire 
miatter, il (; ‘onerete. Ou, (atu, Stare th, Eassorin, | leaves > the sligquas LG- rayed, the re ays: ascending. 
aid a small quantity of Wax. This plant is a native of ditches, ponds, and 
Aetion, Uses. ‘Cerebro-Spinant, Poisonous, ee throughout Europe, and is abundant in 
r ae ing te tunic convedsions without. affecting ap Great Britain. The flowers are white, , and AC 
the brain. Used asa Stimtlaut of the Ne rvous | ording to Tinnwus, open themselves in the 
Syste mein Paralysis, in doses of the powde rer, Horning at sevello ‘clock, and close them at four 
vlesgr, xv. oF mile chee ite preparations may nee In theevening. ‘This plant is very ‘desery- 





edly highly estee med as the most heautiful of 
Hurropean plants. It is requenthy accompanied 
with the vellow water- lity, aud the two toecther 
UN eive an exceedingly rraceful Appearance to the 
Moo yettie cottay yen. | Carun jooty, Can. waters they occupy. The roots of the White 
onal, Tas. Water- Lily contain an astringent principle, whielt 


(5607) NYCTANTHES ARBOR TRISTIS. renders them useful in dyeing. "They also con- 
tain stareh, and on this aecount swine feed on 


bee mploy ed hoyle. 


(5696) NUN VOMICA OLB, Srrycusxos 
SUX VOMICA, 


| 
SURROWFOEL, NYCTANTHES. Lin. | 
Parhalamatlie, 't Hursine C them, althoueh other animals reject them. The 
arhaiamaile, LAM, “Sine AN. 
a ie \M Teena aren whole plant was at one time regarded as inedi- 
su t bd i. (4 ’ . . 
&. ‘as » : ) S . : ? 
Manjapumarun, Vochariantnane (Cem, ema, Ae iS now nae employed by medical 
Hour Man Sephaliea Sans. i nh, although it has a popular reputation asa 
remedy Ininany diseases. There is a varicty of 


This is well known for the delicious though 
evanescent perfume of Us flowers. — O'Shungh- 
vessy, p. 436. The delicate sweet snielliaie 


| this plant occasionally met. with called alga minor, 
whieh has smaller flowers) and leaves than the 
species. - Bag. Cyc. Found in tanks in India, and 
grown as the rest of the species. Liddell. 


(S701) NY MPELEA CLERULEA, Blue Water- 
Lily, has peltate nearly entire leaves Hagen 
dots. glabrous on both surface, and 2-lobed a 
the bane the Jobes free; the anther with: an i. 
pendage at the apex; the stiemas 16 raved. 
This plant is a native of Lower Besypt i Vice- 
vrounds and ecanaly about Rosetta, Damietta, 
and Cairo. The flowers are very fragrant, and 
lrom its frequent representation in the sculptures 
of Keypt, it appears to have been regarded ag a 
sacred plant by the ancient Fgyptians.— dag. 


ers of this shrub, or rather the tube of their co- 
rollas, ealled in Elindooie (Dundee), are ofa fine 
rich vellow colour and are employed) alone or in 
conjunction with Parasain flowers (Butea frondo- 
sa}, in preparing a beautiful bright vellow dve 
much sought after by the Mahometans for dyeing 
their turbans. -—.duas. Mut. Med. page VAS. In 
Ajmeer, cultivated as a rare flower the blossoms 
are very fragrant and there the tubes of the co 
rolla are seal: under the name of © kesru,” to 
dye buff or orange colour. This plant is very 
abundant, wild at the foot of the Vindhya range, 
where the green tough stalks are used “to make 


large grain baskets of —Gen. Med. Top. p. 172.1 Cyc. 

The tree of mourning, sometimes called night- | (5702) NYMPICEA  CYANES, Bare 
blooming flower, is as great a ss in India ee 

as in the Southern States of America. Its deli- 


Neck: Padma Lila Phool, ITinp. 


The plant is common in the Ajmeer and Posh- 
kur lake: the flowers are used megennallys 
beiny considered astringent aud. refrigerant. — 


(5698) NYMPTLHA, a genns of Plants the Geut. Medd a sl vanud 198, os 
type of the natural order Nympheacee, It has (5708) NYMPILRA EDULIS, the 1 OF sais 
a calyx of 4 sepals cirding the base of the torus. | Water Lily, has peltate broad oval entire leaves, 
The petals; ‘16 to 28; adtiate to the torus, elevat- | with the under surface pubescent. This’ plant 
ed abont the ovary and covering the same, and |is a native of the Fast Indies, in wet fenny dis- 
therefore at first sizht appearing inserted into it. | trictd. - Its flowers arc small, aud white - or’ red- 
The stantens are nt umerous, disposed in ‘many | dish. Like all the species, it has large. pear- 
series’: arid’ Minsertod + i ff asimilar: way. above the shaped roots, which. contain‘ ¢n* ‘abundance of 
_ petals’ "There ate upwards of 20 speci¢s of’ this | stareh, and they are consequently used as articles 
genus ‘described: 'l hey have al!’ large floating of diet. The sceds also of a species nearly allied 
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delicious fracr Free on the evening air, and then 
fallin showers » bedewing the earth’s cold bosom 
with, peter cee a dasen. 


bs 


1 
eate orange and white blossoms ak ‘the most Zz 








NYMPHAA ODORATA. | NYMPH PACES. 
to this, the VV. rubra, which has deep-red flowers, | iron. ‘The root is used. by medical’ 
are also used as an article of diet. Its fowerg| America ‘as an astri gent, and is ef ployed " 

e hi erstition people for making. poultices.“ Hag: ye. 


also are held in superstitious veneration. ‘by the BALES. POUMCES. “r, KGa Tale 
a . ‘ ; : Mats Phe . ‘ Ral ee ae : ‘ ns 

_ (5706) NYMPHHA ODORATA. § 38. 

Co ke flower 2k 






























Hindoos inthe districts of the East Indies in 
which it grows,—Lwg. Cyc. Dr. Riddéll says ; 
Nymphaa Eeaulenta, has a tuberous root, which oe le flattens i EB 
‘eaten and held in esteem by the Natives. | Shengalaneer poo, Tam. | Ructaootepala, Sans.” 


—Riddell.. | a ‘This beautiful lilac coloured flower ought to 
(5704) NYMPHZA LOTUS. Lin. 


have had a place amongst the flowers: it has 

a most delightful smell, somewhat like the wall 

Kakikullavagudda Tex. Allie kasung, Tam lower, and is sacred both to Sheva and to Vish- 

Koee, Kumuda, Kumul, Cahblara also Caco-ut- | 
Ilinp. 3 pala, Says. 


tt : 
Ao * 


noo.—Aiuslie’s Mat. Med. p. 301. a 


(5707) NYMPHAZA PUBESCENS. ~~ 
Koee Kummell, Hinp. ce 


A variety of the last, bears a white flower.— 
Riddell. N. pubescens has peltate, sharply-tooth- 
ed leaves, orbicularly remform, with the under 
surface pubescent and spotted, and the lobes 
roundish. It i3 a native of the Rast Indies, Ma- 
labar, Moluccas, Tranquebar, Ceylon, Java, and 
has been also found at Wareeand Acra on the 
western coast of Africa. ‘This plant is called Lo- 
tus throughout India, and is held sacred by the 
Hindoos. Its flowers are of a beautiful white. 
They expand during the day and close at night, 
and exhale a stroug vmous odour.-~Hug. Oye. 


(3708) NYMPILEA PYGMIA. Hypericum 
and Parnassia ; also a diminutive water-lily, the 
flower of which is no larger than a half-crown ; 
vrow onthe Khasia Hills. ‘The latter is the 
Nyimphea pygmea of China and Siberia a re- 
markable fact in the geographical distribution of 
plants.— Hovker, Him. Jour. Vol. IL. p. 312. 

(5709) NYMPH-EA ROSACKA. Pink wa- 
TER LILY. 


At Poshkur, Sambhur, &c.—Gen/. Med. Top. 
page 198. dinslie p. 248. Nymphaea Lotus, the 
Egyptian Lotus, has peltate leaves, sharply ser- 
rated ; the under surface is pilose at the nerves, 
and pubescent between them. ‘This plant isa 
native of Egypt, and grows in slow-running 
atreains, especially in the Nile near Rosetta and 
Damietta and is found in rice-fields during the tine 
thev are under water. It has large white flowers, 
with the sepals red at the margins. ‘The roots 
are large, tuberous, and eatable. The seeds 
dried were inmade into a bread by the ancient 
Egyptians, and the roots were employed in the 
same manner. © This plant is regarded with su- 
perstitions veneration by the Egyptians. It re- 
sembles the Nelumbo of the Hindoos, a plant 
belonging to the same natural order, and called 
the True or East Indian Lotus. ‘The latter has 
always been regarded as the emblem of fertility. 
Lotus is a name applied to various plants by the 
ancients.. ‘The Lotus of the Lo¢ophagi was the 
Zizyphus Lotus ; that of ILomer and Dioscorides, 
a species of Lotus, or Trifolium. ‘The Lotus of 
Hippocrates is the Celéis Australis ; and the 
Italian Lotus is the Diospyrus Lotus. —Eng. Cyc. 
Its root, like that of the ‘lawmaray, (N elumbium 
speciogum), can ouly be found, in dry weather, 
in the beds of the tanks. It is pleasaut to the 
taste, and is mae by the Natives into curries 
and other dishes.-—Ainstie, p. 243. Dr. Buist 
has lately given the scientific workd a highly in- 
teresting account of the breathing of the Lotus. 


(5705) NYMPHAA ODORATA, Sweet- 
Scented Water-Lily has cordate quite entire 
leaves, with the nerves and veins on the under 
surface very prominent; the stigmas 16-to 20- 
rayed ; the rays erect, inflexed at the top. This 
plant is a tive of North America, from Canada 
to the Carolinas ; it, is found in deep ditches and 
slow-running rivers. ‘This pass is often con- 
founded with:the. European Lily, but it is quite 
distinct. Its'flowers-are white tinged with red, 
very fragrant; they open ju the morning, Rnd. close 


Kumbula Rukla, Hinp. , 


Cultivated in tanks, and also wild at Poshkur 
&c.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 198. | 

(5710) NYMPHLEA KUBRA. 

Kummul, Hinp. | 

Red flowering lotus. In tanks, flowers about 
the close of the rains —of a dark crimson colour. 
— Riddell. — 

(5711) NYMPHAA STELLATA. This plant 
is common in pouds and tanks. ‘The flowers are 
blue. — Riddell. | Wo eg 

(5712) NYMPH AACE, a natural order of 
Aquatic Plants, with floating leaves and:solitary 
flowers, found in all the hot and temperate parts 
ofthe world. They usually have 4 sepals and 
many petals, which latter.gradually contracteinto 
stamens, indefinite in number, and either hypogy~ 
nous of adherent to the sides of the: earpels. 
The ovary is superior, divided -intexnally into 
nt don, The root is aa Atingent, and mueh more | numerous cells, to whose. eles adhere. many 
powerful than the Inst ‘species. It contains | seeds, containing, ap ebys@tancs of albumen ‘and 
tannin and gallic acid atid a decoction of fhe | a sutall embryo external to it: the stigmas.radi- 
root gives a black precipitate, with sulphate of | ate fromthe apex of the ovary.: The order dif- 

_ = 1820 





OAK. 


OATS. 


furs. from Rauanenlacee in the consolidation of the vellow (Nuphar luteum) of English rivers 


its carpels, 


from Papaceracee'' in’ the placenta- ' 
tion not | pa 


ing parietal, and from, Nélumbiacee ' ia 
the want ‘of a itee truneated” dise ' containing 
monospermous ‘athenia.' The “stems of thése | 
phinits are fleshy rhizomata,” rooting | in ‘the 
und at the bottom ef the. waters in which they 
grow ; and their ‘woody: tissue is so loosely dis- 
posed ainong’ the cellular, ds to have given rise 






to a controversy concerning the real ate of ) 


the plan on which it is arranged, inost writers | 
considering that it is exogenous while others refer 
it to the endogenous type. The spectes of this 
order are wenerally plants of great beauty, cither 
the flowers or the leaves being of unusual size. 
The White Water-Lily (the Vyiphea alba’ and 


(87 13) OADILEL AL, Srercvunra Vitiesa. eall- 
ed Oadal in Assam, is native of the mountainous 
countries to the eastward of Bengal. “Pronk 
straight. ‘The bark 4s smooth. but fibrous bags are 
made of it. Its fibres are made into cords by the 
natives of the eastern frontier of Benyal, to bind 
wild elephants with. Ofa coil of Oadal rope. Major 
Jenkins gave the following notiee mn the year 
1847: © The Oadal dree is very common, and 
the rope is made most readily: the bark, o1 
rather all the layers, ean be stripped off from 
the bottom to the top of the tree with the great- 
est. fheility, and — fine pliable ropes may be 
made from the inner layers of bark, whilst the 
outer yield coarse ropes. The rope very 
strong and very lasting—-wet doing it little m- 
jury.” Oadal is a ereepn In Kemaon, with fine, 
strong fibres. 

(57 14) 0. AK, 


1S 


Baalut, ARAB, | Qnerens, Lat. 
| Fey, Day. Dab, Pow 
Atk, Dut. |  Roble Carbahlo, Pore, 
Chene, Fr. | Dub, BUS 
Eiche, Grr. |  Roble, 51 
Quercia, Tr Ek, Sw. 


A genns of well-known timber trees (Quercus. ) 
embracing about 150 species.— L ‘atlkuer. Several 
species are indigenous in the Tenasserim provinc- 
es --Masox.— and on the mountains of Southern 
Jiidia. — Wight. Wallich found séven different spe- 
cies of ouk Querous fenestrata, turbinata, velutina, 
Amherstianns, Tirbhe, : erowing in Burmab and on 
the Tenasserim Coast, and all afford useful timber, 
i inferior. to the Engtish onk.— Mason. No 
a yor, pheshut, ‘ascends | above 9000 feet in 





the ‘interior, of Sikkin, where they are replace! 
aC in the North} — 





by.a species. of hazel si Jorylus) ; 
Himalaya, on the other’ 


senecarpifolia, sée vol. i. p. 187) is amongst the | 
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sand, “an. oak (Quercus, 


‘and ponds are aniong ‘the finest specimens of 
‘floral developinent, i northern . latitudes. In 
“other countries both’ their size and colour are 
auginented, brilliant hues, of blue and crimson 
beine ndded to the pure white of the northern 
species and the most delicious, odour being emit- 
ted. In Demerara grows ‘the Victoria regia, 
whose flowers have a diameter of 15 inches while 
the leaves ure as much as 6} feet across, In. 
the Kast Indies, the Kuryale ferox emulates the 
| Victoria in the size of its leaves but its flowers 
‘are small and inconspicuous. In both these 
plants the farinaceous seeds are used for food. 
| Barelay is another genus belonging to this order. 

The genera contain “about 59 species, — Eng. cy. 


— 


(). 


most alpine trees, and the nut is a different spe- 
cies, more resembling the Muropean. On ‘the 
outer Sikkim ranges oaks (Q. annulata ?ias- 
cend to 10,000 feet, and there is no hazel. 
Hooker, Him. Journal. Vol. UL. paye 140. ~ Vt 
is not generally known that oaks are often very 
tropical plants ; ; not only abounding at low. cle- 
vations in the mountains, but: descending in 
abundance te the level of the sea. ‘Though little 
known in Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, tropi- 
eal Africa, or South America, they’ abound in the 
hot valleys of the Eastern Himalaya, Mast Bengal, 
Malay Pentnsula, and Indian islands ; ; where 
perhaps more species grow than ino any other 
part of the world. Suéh facts ns this disturb 
our preconceivesd notions of the geographical dis- 
tiibution of the inost faunliar tribes of plants, 
and throw ¢reat doubt on the conclusions which 
fossil plauts are supposed to indicate. — /fovker, 
Trim. Jour Vol. VW. p. 336, 
(5715) OAKUM. 
OQakum, Guz. & Hp. 

A term applied to old hempen ropes pulled 
loose, and used in the caulking of sailing vessels. 
— buulkner. 

(5716) OATS, 
Tribe, dreuce 

-. Havre, Dax. 

Haver, Dur. 

Avoine, FR. 


Avena. The Common Oat 
Owies, Por. 
Aven, Pout. 


‘ 
ih r 
1 . 


Hafer, Ger. : Aven Sr. 
_ Vena; Avena. Ir. | " | 
Semina integunentis nu- Farina ex ‘eniuibus, D ). 
data, a Fee 3 


Outineul. ay ss sy ws ; 


‘Seeds, “E. of Avena Sa- 
_tiva, Liman ee re a i eee 
The Oat (Bpwpos ‘of Dioscoridea) was. beh 
to the Greeks: The Oat is distingui ished anion 
‘eereal grains by its luose panicle. - Spikelets 3-2 


Ww Ob 


OATS. 


flowered. Florets smaller than the glumes, naked 


at the buse, alternately awned. Outer. palea 


Awn.dorsa), kneed -aud twisted, 
Ovary hairy at the top... Stigmas 2. 


with lateral nerves, awned, ending in 2 polats. 
Stamens 3. 


Scales 2. 


Grain long, arested,’ ‘and. furrowed.——-A nitive 


datter has occasioned a proportional increase in | 


| 
| 


tL. 


‘of 59 of Starch, 


probally of the Persian region. 
ties are cultivated in Europe.—- Nees von BE. 28. 
The grains of Oat when deprived of their integu- 
ments form, Groats, when these are crushed, 

Embien and Prepared Groats, When the grain 
is kiln-dried, stripped of its husk and delicate 
outer skin, and then coarsely ground, it consti- 
tutes the oatmeal of Scotland. ‘The husk, with 
some adhering starch from the seed, is sold under 

the inconsistent . name of Seeds.’ Oats, ac- 
cording to Vogel, consist of 34 of husk and 
66 per “cent. of meal, and Oatineal, in 100 parts, 
4°3 of Albuminous amiatter, 


Bitter Extractive and Sugar 8°25, Guu 2-8, 
with 33°95 of Lignin and moisture. - Chiris- 
tison finds as much as 72 per cent. of Starch, 


and that it consists therefore of ee a sixths 
of real nutriment. ction. Uses. Groats and 
Oatmeal are nutrient and demuleent. When 
boiled with water (3 oz. to Aq.O}j. boiled to Oss.) 
Gruel is formed, which is so useful as diet for 
the sick. Oatmeal, when of thicker consistence, 
forms Porridge, and may be employed for making 
poultices. Royle. Oats are principally in demand 
for horses, and the extraordinary increase of the 


the culture of this grain in Britain. They are 
grown more: especially j in the north and north- 
easter counties ; sin the midland conuties their 
culture is less extensive, but it is prevalent 
throughout. most parts of Wales. Nearly twice 
as inuch oats as wheat is raised in the United 
Kingdom, but the proportion grown in Scotland 
is not. so large as is supposed. ‘The following is 
a fair estimate of the comparative production :— 


Acres. Produce. 
England 2,500,000 = 12,500,000 
Treland ... — 2.300,900 11,500,000 
Scotland ..1,300.000 — 6,500,000 
‘Total 6,100,000 30,500,000 


England mnports annually about 1+ mullion quar- 
ters from foreign countries and nearly three- 
fourths of a million quarters from Lreland. ‘The 
average. produce per acre throughout the king- 
dom is five quarters. The price within the 
last 10° years has ranged from. 28s. 7d.’ per 
uarter (th °fanine. year) to 17s. 6d. Lhe oat, 
when constdébédsin connection with the-artificial 


gra sseg, ant{ the ndurishinent and ‘ithprovement 
it affords to live stock, may be revakdekas one’ 
Its his- 
from the circumstance | 
that in’ many portions Ol Europe it is formed. in-' 
“form, an: “iinpartant aliment | for 
wen cultivated from. 
the days of Pliny, ou account of its fitness as an! 
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of the most fratportatt crops produced. 
tory is highly Tateresting, 


to ined, and: 
Indn; one sort, at Jeast,: hae: 





* 


Sever al. varie- , 





doin, has | been 


raised in V2 an Diemew git 


: GATS. 
article of «diet” fox the, sick. The Connery. of , its 


oigin f is somewhat, utioer etal, se the. ax am 









i alep fox nd gro 
ing wild in California. ‘This plant’ WAS Fateo- 
duced into the North “Ameri ican Colonies ° ‘spon 
after their settlement. by the. English. ‘Tt was 
sown by Ggsnold on the Eliz rabeth Island in 
1602; cultivated: i m Newfoundland i Ay 1622, anid 
in Virginia, by Berkley, prior to 1648. ‘Lhe 
oat isa hardy grain, and is suited to clithates 
too hot and too cold either for wheat or ye. 
Indeed, its flexibility is so great, that it” 
cultivated with success in Bengal, as low | i 
latitude twenty-five ee North, but Te- 
fuses to vicld profitable crops as we ap- 
proach the equator. It flourishes remarkably 
well, when due regard is paid to the selection 
of varictics, throughout the inhabited parts of 
Europe, the northern and central portions of 
Asia, Australia, Southern and Northern Africa, 
the Slee revions of nearly all North Ameri- 
ca, antl oa large portion of South America. 
In the Uni tel States the erowth of the oat is 
confined prineipally to the Middle, Western and 
Northern States. ‘Che varieties cultivated are 
the common white, the black, the grey, the im- 
perial, the Hopetown, the Polish, the Kg yvptian, 
and the potato oat. The yield of the common 
varieties varies froin forty to ninety bushels and 
niga per acre, and weighing from twenty-five 
to fifty pounds to the bus hel. ‘The Egyptian oat 
is cultivated south of Tennessee, which after be- 
ing sown in autuinn, and fed off by stock in win- 
ter and spring, vields from teu to twenty bushels 
per acre. In the manufacture of malt and apl- 
rituous liquors oats enter but lightly, and. their 
consumption for this purpose does not exceed 
60,000 bushels annually in the United States. 
In 1840, Ireland exported 2,037,885 quarters 
of oats and oatineal, but in $46, on account of 
the dearth, the grain exports fell off completely. 
Most of the grain grown in Ireland requires to be 
kiln-dried, and is, “therefore, of lower value. ‘The 
oat, like rye, never has entered much’ into the 
foreign commerce, of Britain as the domestic con- 
sumption has always been nearly equal to the 
quantity produced. The annual’average exports 
from the United States for several years preceding 
1817, were 70,000 bushels. By the census _ re- 
turns of 1840, the total produce of -the. United 
States was 123, 071,341 bushels ; < of” last 
146,678, 879, bushels. Jn Prussia, JR millios 


bling the culligated waflety eo is 


hectolitres . af, oats are aunuaily ‘yall ed. ihe 






quantity of oat mport ted into ‘the: Cass a f 


perhiys within. the Je st, 






Tn,..1849, import ‘ted 4 267,106. .. ae 
1959, 1,154,473; in 1851, 1,2:9,8437 in 186 
996,479. Tn 1844, 216 | ; bushels of dats ‘vere 





and on 13,864 acres. 
The flour of * ‘oats. ‘proud | rather ccoaysely, is | 


OCHRA, OR OKRO: 
used as” an iarticle of food: ‘both ‘in ‘Scotland 










and in the worth: of Baginat Avis’ ‘pre bared: 
in ‘various ‘ways, chie! a roll porridge, : and baked 
info .caKes. ' Althouse our: is. ‘obthinel, in 

wand, ‘from the’ Reena 8 Sativa, there’ are sever- | . 





al distinct ‘species of Oats.’ ‘The: oat grams ‘or 
seeds are usual enclosed i in their: husks; when’ 
deprived of these, they are termed “ proats’s and 
these crushed coustitateEmbden groats. — Hassell. 
It-is the hardiest of all cereal grains cultivated in 
Britain, ‘of which there are about 40 species 
kuown to botanists. 

(§747) OBBAIREA, Hard, rather fine, gene- 


rally close-grained, Ceylon wood presenting, how- 


ever, many open cells; heavy. 
(5718) OCHRE.  (YxLLow). 


(Rep). 


Pewdee, Winn. Guz. 
An earthy mixture of alumina, silica, 


ous parts of Envland, ludia, on the Continent, &c. 


It is generally of a yellow or brown colour, but is 


sometimes reddened bv calcination. It is pre- 
pared for use by g prinding and elutrintion ; and is 
emploved as an ingredient in painter’s colours, in 
the polishing of metals and stones, and for other 
purposes. —fualkner. Ochre sometimes contains 
a little caleareous matter and magnesia. ‘The oxide 
of iron may occur ln so large a proportion that the 
ochre becomes an ore of that metal. Ochre is 
found in beds some feet thick, generally above 
the oolite, and covered by sandstone and quart- 
zose sands more or less ferrnginous, and accumpa- 
nied by grey plastic clays of a yellowish or red- 
dish colour. All these substances enter into the 
composition of the ocbres. The ochty earths 
are ground under edge millstones and elutriated 
for use : the yellow ochres may be changed into 
red or reddish brown by calcination, wher eby 
the iron is raised to a higher degree of oxidation. 
Native red ochre is also called red chalk and 
reddle or Bole. 

(65719) OCHIRA, on ORKRO, Rape aescnts 
KsquLentus. A plant of which the fruit is 
used as a vegetable in the West Indies, the 
United States, and in South America, and which 
ig remarkable for the similarity of its naine to 
the vegetable called Ochra by the Greeks, but 
which has not been ascertained by botanists. ‘The 
names by which the produce of the New World 
is distinguished in the works of Marcgrave 
and Piso are Quingambo and Quigombo, and 
in the later works by that of Gombo and 
Gombaut or Gombeau. It is possible, therefore 


that a ‘classical name which was not otherwi ise | 
Jeannette Power laid before the. ac ademy: ab Ca-— 
‘tania her ‘ Osservazione I'isiche sopra: UPolpo 
dell’ Argonauta Argo,’ in which, wher a:lorig and | 


aged miay have been applied to a new vege- 
tae ‘gad, ws has been the case in many iustan- 
ces, without: any’ attempt being made to identify 
the plant:-named with. that which had been 
described .by classical: authors. This plant is: 


SoNAGAROO 





oxide of 
iron, and other sulstances, found in beds in vari- 








OCTOPODA OR OCTOPODID &. 

of the Southern States ‘of. America, as universally 
abounds in the’ Tenasserini' ‘Provinces, and all 
over the Hast, ° 08, it does inthe West Indies.— 
Masow. | ea yaaa 

(8720). OCO’ TEA “PICHURIM.- “Spoties of 
Ocoten extend oes Sylhet to Deyra. Dhoon, 
and ascend to 7000 feet. The fruit, Sassafras 
nuts or pichurim Beans woul! be worth examina- 
tion.— O' Shanghnessy, p. 546. | 


vin. ' Ttis light, soft to the toueh, in long, ‘eon- 


vex fragments, covered with an epidermis of whit-. 


ish crey eeloat, with mumerons lichens, mternal- 
ly reddish, tissue rather spongy, brittle, fracture 
irregular, thickness not surpassing two fines. 
Taste pungent, bitter, and peppery, odour strong- 
ly that of sassafras, with a trace of nutmeg. The 
Indians attribute tonic properties to this bark ; 
it is rich in essential oil, and proceeds from a lof- 
ty and robust tree, very common in New Guinea 
and in Java. M. Guibourt has detected in this 


bark the volatile substance previously observed. 


in the Pichurim bean. Tee adds to the preceeding 
articles brief notices of two more species of Oco- 
tea, and three of Litsea, but their properties are 


not of material importance. — O' Shuughnessy, Pp. 


547. 
(5721) OCTOPODA on OCTOPODIDA, a 


family of Cephalopodous Mollusea to which the. 
genera Octopus, Mledone, Philoxenis and Argo- 


nauta belong. It has the following characters : 
—Animal Short, bursiforim, ordinarily deprived 
of fins; head very distinct; 8 sessile arms gene- 
rally nearly equal, aud fieniahien with simple suck - 
ers naked or testaceous, no internal testaceous ru- 
diment, but only two sinall cartilaginous pieces 
in some species. VProfessor Owen, in common 
with other Zoologists, divides the Octopods into 
two eroups or families, the Testacea and the Nu- 
da. The Testacea consist of the geyera Argo- 
nauta and Bellerophon. 

Argonauta Argo \as been from the ear- 
liest periods an object of great interest to 
zoolovists, in consequence of the accounts = of 
its sailor-like habits handed down to us from the 


ancients —we need only refer to the statements of 


Aristotle, Pliny, Elian, Oppian, and others—and 
in consequence of the difference of opinion enter- 
tained with regard to the inhabitant of the shell 
by naturalists ; some holding that the Cephalo- 
pod found in it was a mere parasite. or, even 
worse, a pirate that had destroyed the legitimate 
owner and possessed himself of the shell; and 


others, that the animal was the lawful possessor - 


In 1886; Madame 


‘and original constructor of it, 


careful course of inquiry, she declared the fol- 


flowing results :—Ist, that the. cephalopadous 


The Massoy Bark,—is a Bark of doubtfak ori- | 


the Hibiscis egdalentus: of authors © [Hibiscus] | mollusc usually found therein is the.“constructor 
“—English Cyclopedia paye 60. The okra plant fof the shell which it inhabits; 2nd, the clearing 
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OCTOPODA OR OCTOPODIDA 
up of the doubts with regard to the firat develop: 


mentof its. eggs; 3rd, new facts” respecting 1ts| 
habits. The following is this lady’s description | 


of the cephalopod of the Argonaut :-—‘' It ia: furs. 


nished with eight arms, having on each:txo- rows | 


of snekers; the first two arms are more robust 
than the others, and should be so, because they 
serve as masts to support the sails, which, spread 
out, act before the wind as such. — At the base 
they have on the inferior sides the double row of 
suckers, like the other six; but from the mferior 
row, at.about an inch from the base in adults, a 
rather furrowed membrane begins to develop it- 
self, which extends as far as the tip of the arm. 
aml, holding it) bent, it can no longer execute 


the office of a rowing arm, but is) cmploved by | 
These sails are so large | 
that, when turned backwards and pressed aganist , 
the shell, they ean entirely cover and protect it. | 


the animal as asail. 


‘Thus, as far as ] can conclude, the true office of 
these sails is exactly that of keeping themselves 
applied to the shell at all times, in reserve for the 
moment when the animal, coming to the surface of 
the water, removes them, and, spreading them, 
raises them as sails. In fact: the series of suckers 
of the sail-arms, when the membrane of the sats 
is wrapped about the shell, is placed exactly 
over the keel of it in sueh oa manner that cach 
sucker corresponds to cach point in which the 
ribs of the shell terminate, until they reach the 
two margins of the spiral’ Madame Power 


compares these sails with the two wing-like | 


lobes of the mantle of Cyprea not only from 
the manner in whieh they cover the — shell, 
but beeause she has reason to believe that the 
formation of the shell is the result of a transuda- 
tion from the membrane of the sails, the corru- 
vations of which, in scercting the caleareous mat. 
ter, nay be the cause of the mbbed forin of the 
shell. Captain Philip Parker King, Re N., dur 
ing his well-known voyage, met with some speci- 
inens of Arjonania ina rather curious way ; and 
though he expresses his opinion with much mo- 
desty, it is plain what the inclination of that 
opinion was.“ On our passage from Santos to 
St. Catherine’s, in lat 28° south, we caught,” 
says Captain King, “a Dolphin (Coryphana), 
the maw of which I found filled with shells ot 
Argonauta tuberculosa, [.1. rufa of Owen] and 
all containing the Octopus Ocythoe that has been 
always found as its inhabitant. Most of the speci- 
mens were. erushed by the narrow passage into 
the stomach, but the sinaller ones were quite per- 
fect, and had been so recently swallowed that | 
was enabled to preserve several of various sizes 
containing, the animal. ‘To some of them was 
attached-tgnidus ofeggs, which was deposited be- 
tweenrthé'a vimel and the spire. ‘The shells vari- 
ed in size from two-thirds of an inch to two and 





a half in@hes'in’ “length ; eaoti contained an Oc- 


opus, the bulk and shape of Which were so coti- 


pletely adapted to that of the shell, that it scem-'- 


° 
en re eee 


in native gardens.—Jddeld 


OCY MOM: BASLLECU M. 
ed as if -the-shall) increased avith the :avinal’s 
growth: When sd: Many. earned naturalists have 
tithe charagter . of the 






differed sq, mafériaity'“as to, 








sumption in me to. express aw opinion > ‘T there- 


fore merely mention the fact, and state that in 


no specimen did there appear to be. Bay vonnee- 
fl, om (‘ Yoy- 


tion between the animal and the shell’, ( 

ages of the Adventure and Bengle,’ “val A. pe 
106.) We had an opportunity of examiging the 
specimens above alluded to soou after Captain 
King’s return, and they bore out in’ every par- 
ticular the description given by him. Several 
specics are already known ; and the’ specific 
characters rest in great ancagure upon the tuber- 
culosities and rib-like elevations on the outside 
of the shell and on thé breadth of the keel. The 
absence or presence of projecting pointed pro- 
cesses at. the sides of the aperture near the spiral 
part cannot. safely be relied on as a specific 
character: we possessed both “broad-keeled and 
nariow-keeled specimens (now in’ the British 
Museum), in which the projecting process was 
present on one side of the shell and absent on the 
other. They are inhabitants of the seas of warm 
latitudes, both littoral and pelagic. es 

Kledone ‘Ayistotle » Leach) —-Arms_ provided 
with a sinele series of sessile acetabula. 

E. weatricosa (Octonus rentricosns, Grant). 
Body short, round, the cight arms connected 
at their base by a membrane. 

Octopus Lam., Toddbmous Autiq ; and Leach). 
-~Arms provided with a double alternate series 
of sessile acetabula. 

Q. vulgaris (Sepia octopodia Lann. 5 Seper 
octopus, Gmiel. Body short and ovoid, the eight 
arms connected at their base by a wide mem- 
brane.-— ng. Cye. | 

(5722) OCYMUM, a genus of Labiate Plants 
remarkable for the fragrance of their leaves, 
which are used as an ingredient in savoury dishes, 
on which account some of the species have from 
time immemorial been objeets of vety general 
cultivation. In English gardens they are called 
Basils, a corruption of Basilica, the name given 
to common Basil by the monkish writers upon 
plants, in allusion to its regal qualities, —Hag. 
Cyc. 7 

(5723) OCIMUM ALBUM. Linn. 
basil; Country tea. = 
Cunjan koray, ‘Tam. 
Suffaid Toolsee, Dux. 
Budrooge abcaz, ARAB. a = 

A shrub about a foot high, leaves have a most 
pleasant aromatic taste and smell. The. jujeo-is 
given to children in colds to the extent: oft:# tea- 
spoonful twice daily. vei 
as a‘substitute for tea.-—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 593. 
Ainslie p. 283. White Basil.is chiefly. grown 


White 


Kooka tolasie, Tet. 
Viswa tulasi, Sans. 






(8724) OCYMUM BASILICUM. ....inn., 
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The dried: leaves: are: used 


OCAMUM-SANCTU M. 


Tirnous, plows “Frente, | Kee shab, Beige. 
Oa he te Luise . gti. s 
are SANS 


ee vy A pt BEN ay + 
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and'ii ininor particulars : in their: “qualities” they 
aré-nearly “alike.” ‘This’ species js fotind w Md i in 
the hotter parts | of the Fast. Indic 's, Where it isa 
perennial, witli “woody root; but in Eng- [9 
lish Gardens it” is treated as a tender an- 
nual, being raised in’ the spring in a hot- 
bed, and ‘turned ito a warn border when 
the summer is so far advanced that there is 
no longer any danger from frost, which is 
instantly fatal to such plauts. Besides — this 
Mr Bentham entumerates 43 other species ( La- 
biatarum Genera et Species’), one of which, the 

(), viride, is wsed as a fe briftere | in Sierra Leone. 
~The genus Is readily known, by its calyx being 


bent dow nwards when the fruit is ripe, and then 


appearing covered as it were by a very large 
ovate dorsal lobe, and by the stamens being ‘lee 
clinate.— Fug. Cye. The small seeds are deem- 
ed cooling and mucilaginous, and conseéque ntly 
civen in ronorrhena, acer urine, and affections 
of the kidney s.--O' Shaughnessy, p. 492. Com- 
mon sweet basil is uot rare, in gardens, but not 
met with indigenous in Tenasserim.- ~.MWason. 
(5725) OCYMUM GRATISSIMUM, Sreone 
SCENTED DAsib. 
Rain Toolsi, Hann. 
Cultivated near temples. --- Ger. 
page 20. | 
(5726) OCYMUM HIRSUTUM. 


Koolinutan, Tan. 


Med. Lup. 


Whole plant slightly aromatic, prescribed by 
the Hindoos in decoction i the bowel complaints 
of teething children. —O Shanghnessy, p. 493. 

(5727) OCYMUM PILOSUM. Marry Basi. 

Habac, Anaric, | babar Babooi ‘Toolsee, 

Rihan and Nazboo, Pers, | Hinp. 

Common in Upper India. Very common as a 
weed over all Rajwarra. The green leaves have 
a delicious sinell, exactly like verbena, the sceds 
ure exceedingly mucilagenous and sometimes used 
as a ‘demulcent. The dried plant prevents bugs 
approaching beds &e.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 200. 
Seeds aromatic, used by women to relieve after- 
pains.—O' Shaughnessy, page AY3. 

(5728) OCYMUMSANCTUM, ILloty B ASIL, 

Kala Toolsi, Winp. 
Cultivated near temples. Geni. Med. Yop.p. 200. 
oor. Lolasee Root. 
‘Tolesee, vayer. munnuie, Pax. | Toolsike inunkeh, Dux. 
Poglsi ke jur, Duk =|. "Toolasce vayr, raM. 


-WPolasee is well » known to be a plant sacred to 


Vishnoo, and to be held in,the highest veneration 


by all hisfollowers,.. ‘The root of it is made into 


beads and worn, round the.necks and arme of the 
‘Vishovo Brahitins, and Taders.. A very,hand-| 


some bead is sometimes. made bv polishing the: 


{ia H indoostaneeiand,, 


thej hi f size, iy the fs het and.colour or their ie. kyla. toolsee,:,, in” “ Saunowit} 


{ ceremonies. 















OCYPODID BO OCYPODIANS. 


Betel svat ealledin, Tampol Paak munnie. — fins. 





| Mat. Med. --p;: hh 4 ‘The . poet. is: given in 


decoction: in ferers,: halfie teavmniptul,¢ vice daily. 

engrice the plant-is called 
AMohake, coal. Paruasa, 
(Nalla tirtava, Rheede.)i.They Bealinias regard 
it.as sacred to Vishnu;-and. ase.it. im their funcral 
The. Malays. also. strew it-over the 
graves of their dead. - O' Shaughnessy, page + 493. 









tin the Dekban Ocymuin: Sauctum is growin 


almost every native garden, and js used “for wani- 


ous purposes by Europeans, for flavouring ‘sa-. 


ces, Wine or vinegar.--~ Riddell. Oey Sanc- 
tum or Holy Rasil, is the basil tuft so often seen 
about the temples of Hindus, where it. 
ee WV 
Tis fragrant blossoms o'er their graves.” | 

It has been so generally introduced in ‘Lenasgserim 
that 1s not less common in the MPip neo aad of 
Caren houses. -- Wason. 


(3729) OCYMUM. VILLOSUM. 
Basin. — 

Sufsil, Toolsee, Hann. | Took, ‘Tas. 

Coltivated ino gardens and near. temples.— 
Gel. Med. Top. p. 199. At aromatic herb, 
leaves used for seasonings, of easy cultivation. 
In all Courts of Justice, the Hindoos are sworn 
by these léaves, which are placed on the palm of 
the hand by a Bramin, whe repeats the preserib- 
ed oath, and at the termination, they are mastt- 
cated and swallowed. A good number of the 
species of this genus are used in cookery,— 
Jaffrey. : a 

(6730) OCYPODIDLE or OCYPODIANS 
(Milne-Hdwards), a tribe of Broehyurous Cras- 
dacea, places by Mr. Milne-Edwards between 
his Pinnotherians and = Gonoplacians. The 
Ocypodians, as their name implies, are ‘very 
swift runners, living nearly always on the strand, 
Where thev dig holes for themselves. -M. Malne- 
Idwards, who remarks that this” small and: very 
natural group 1s closely allied to the genera Doto 
and Myctoris among the Pinnotherians, thus 
divides the tribe :— 


( Cornea ‘transparent, very — large, 
| ovail, occupying at least the half of the 

| length of the ocular peduncles, and >. Cerne 
| coume neing very near the base of | 

4 those stems. 

| Cornea transparent — very small, 

-{ rounded, not occupying the fourth part | 

| of the length of the ocular peduncle, . Gelasimus, 
‘}and ouly comnicncing close to ts ex: | 

( tremity, | ; | 


Ocypoda (Fabricius). Carapace rhorboidal 
or even nearly square, as large behind as before. 
So rapid are the Ocypode in their motions ‘that 
those who have observed these animals “in their 
native haunts declare that they run: so fast that 
a man-ean hardly overtake them." ‘Bhey- hollow 
out holes for themselves in the: wand ‘of ‘the. sea- 
bank, aud -remain shut up “id ‘their, burrows 
throughout the winter. They ‘are founda warm 
Simates of both hemispheres. M. Milne: Edwards 
records seven recent species. - 


Tribe of 
Ocypodians. 
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(HNOTHERA. OILS. 
Gclasimus—Carapace much wider than that of | (5 736) EENOTHERA ACAULIS. Evening 


Ocypoda, more convex, and much narrower back-"| Primrose. | ‘The yellow and white flowering kinds 
wards. Stomachal region very small, and genital are easily cultivated by seed, in any good. “garden 


’ region generally very large. It inhabits the warm | soil, and will continue during the hot weather to 
countries in both hemispheres. The Gelasimi | blossom.— Riddell. 
livein holes near the edge ofthe sea, in pairs,} (5787) CGENOTHERA BIENNIS, E vening 
and the great claw of the males is used to’ stop the Primrose, has ovate-lanceolate flat toothed leaves ; 
entrance of the hole. ‘The species are numerous. | a rough hairy stem ; petals longer than the sta- 
G. Mariomis. Length about § lines; width | mens, and about half as long as the tube of the 
about an inch, French. It is a native of Manilla. | calyx ; the flowers are large, numerous, and of.a 


(5731) ODAY OIL, of Cochin, is extracted bright yellow-colour. It ‘abounds on the Lanca- 


from a erceper of that name and given to ecat- shire coast, and covers several acres of ground 
tle when much worked. It sells at 8 annas a, "ear W oodbridge, Suffolk. The roots are eata- 


quart. It was sent to the Exhibition of 1851. ble, and were formerly taken after dinner to fla- 
(5732) ODINA PUMATA. vour wine, as olives now are ; therefore the pe- 


Woodiah wood, Ene. | Aaythya marum, Tan, | Mer ic name was changed from Onagra, the Ass- 
—V. CC. Food, to Baothera, che Wine-Trap. This plant 


(5788). ODINA WOODIAR. Terebinthacem, | V8 once cultivated for the sake of its tubers, 
Icom 60. which might in some measure have stood instead 
Awny curry wood, Exo | decile. Sane of the potato, had they not been super seded by 
Aunai katai marum, Oaddy | Jawul, Sena. the introduction of the latter. "This is the only 

_ Marui, Tam. Kushwulla kimul, Ajasrin- | British species of the genus. There | are’ "85 apes 
Goompana kurra, Tet. _ kha, Hann cies emunerated by Don; growing chiefly i m North 

A very large tree, a native of most aountamous |) erica, They are Nandeonie tidrdercowers, 
parts of the coast, it is also frequently found in: Sal aleeerce, Fo. ‘16 cultivated, but are not vas 
a cultivated state, it giows readily from cuttings |) able on account of any properties they. ps Oe) eee 
which appears the chief motive’ for employing —Eng. Oye. 'Uhere ave between 70 and 80° ae 
it, for it is without leaves froin the beginning of ani varieties of this genus, raised from iy 
the year till May or June, and yields no shade cuttings, and layers during the rains, will’ grow 
in the months when most required. The wood | ;, any good garden soil, suceeds best in fle“ 
of old trees is close grained of a deep reddish 
Mahogany colour towards the centre, the colour- 
ed part is useful for many purposes. ‘The wood 
is diffiealt to season, but when well seasoned, 
the central reddish portion is useful for many | 
purposes. —Lhode, M.S. &. cage No. 5. From | 
wounds in the bark there issues a gum which) 4 
when dry is much like pieces.of dry glue, but this gee | 
1 know: of no use it is put to.—Fowd. At Maul- and Afr ee 
ah thie apecies of Odina is quite common, and | oo” 
waluable wood... It is omer Also ce 
enerally: supposed a very. 
od: 48: Very diff alta” 

| sal 
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vA : if ‘ wan Ww ari qhadel er vv ow edhe me at f Jf it o | 
0 satel ating wcll ane a ee a ae a vaio at HW, toils, De- 
« apm Siam i spre seed or orher ’ 


= stite fan re gRod he 
' ait. a Duet aegh, asbvtaacue eh Fas ores bie 

we a Heech-N ut att. Yorusist Pagar wy lWa ler bad # 

wich these may be: mentioned | WN abnut eal, 

tron JSaglane.repfia,.. esider these, — Peppy. 

oil, Ben-Nut oil ( Hyperanther a), Ground- 

nut oil (Arachis), Physic-nut oil (Jatropha), are 


well known. So the cotton-seed yields oil, which 
\s also Une case with the seeds of the tea-plants, 


hae prise gations of hibe, , ‘ f wool 
jae ceil Vi rhe pre pATAtion at evel ¥v pack of y 


fur cloth: fudependent of the quantity used : 
BOMpP, applicable tu the woollen manutactui es), 4 
follows that tive Coa in SOL, 566 packs are 
equal to 4,007,335 gallons, or 15,904 tuns ; 
and “adding for mr or sperm oil used in 
machinery, 1-1 1th of the whole, 1,446 tuns, the 
especially of the species called Thea oleifera and | total quantity consumed is 17,250} tums. -(‘° Kin- 
soine of the Camellias. ‘Two species of Bassea, | derby on the South Whale lishery.’’)—Szz- 
B. longifolia and B. latifolia, Woth yicld oil ; | wonds.Oils and fats may be liquid or solid, but they 
another species, 2. pO yTacen: viclds a revotable are easily fusible. and when brought in) contact 
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OLLs. OILS. i 
Oils are e generally divided into two primary ; well ag its importance as a lubricating agent, are i 
groups, Fixed”. aut “ Volatile,” the former class| well known. ‘The following table compiled from ; 
being again subdivided into drying, greasy, and | the official reports of the Madras Custom House re 
solid oils. The value of vil as an article of com-} will show the quantity and yaluc et all the oils , 
inerce and its numerous uses in candle and soap- exported from the Presidency. | 
making, wool- dressing, food and medicine, as} e — 3 
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‘4 ype thes toe 7 2 “pitt acid, ‘ 
37 ae Zs ne" glyceritié “pro- | 
2] pais | a acroleine, These 2 
. na) ‘da Es i De ; ime -y> ith the nature of the oil. j i 
4 i ae a @: : Q: i 2 oa 3. = “passe the A apouer of fats” ‘or oils slowly 
ee =e ae che | through a red-hot tube similar effects ‘are proda- 
fats | Ced together with a considerable quantity of “hy- 
rowen | Cfocar bons ina liquid, vaporots tind gaseous form. 
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ACLUCHING TED Urt- 
as table shows the relative 
wus Of the three clements in 100 parts |! 
ol each of the oils named :- - 
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Oil-gus is produced by a similar fiction. “What is 

salle oif of brick or philosopher's oil is ‘Prepared 
by soaking bricks in oil and distilliig the oil from 
them at a red heat in an iron alethbie. : ‘THe re- 
cently expressed fixed dils are not nach’: ‘tifectedt 





ha a by the oxygen of the air’: but by continued: exe 
Carbon Hydrogen, Oxygen, posure to light and nit, they aUsorb’ ‘ox yen Yat 

On vu. soe eebeee (ie a. . 15°36 vovoee beet pidly, and givé ont earbonie acid: ahd” hy ti a is 
Aknoud.... V7 AO ee LEAS code 10°82. | this action anny ‘even “be ' 86° dterbet : 
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i. rt Dashing: “tal 


al are colourless or of a slight vellow 
they may he bl arhed by prolonged eX- 
they are mostly without smell 


tint: 
postire to leht : 
or taste, but the presenee of certain volatile acids 


Weparts peculiay odours to some of them; thus 
butter-contains dufyrie and other acids ; wout? S 
fat hireice acid; whale oil phocenie ac id, Se. 
Phe: specific sravity of fats-is Jess than that of 
water; but it varies greatly with ther tempera- 
ture. ‘Thus common hog’s lard at 69°, has a 
sp. gt. of 0°938: at 122° or ina fluid state, 
it ig 0.8925 at. 152° it is-0-851, and at 200° 
it ig US63 
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oil, poppysced oil, linseed and some others, seen 


3 
| 
| 
| 


which it was obtained: 


to underyzo this kind of oxidation : when exposed 
in thin layers to the air they dry into a kind of 
resinous varnish, a process which is greatly 
accelerated — by the addition of a very ‘small 
quantity of oxide of Jedd. ' The greasy oils, ou 
the ‘contrary, do not dry, but beeome ’ ranieid 
by a similar éx posure. “The purity of the fixed) 
oils inay be: determined approximatively, anil 
the admixture of cheaper oils detected 11, ly 
observing the peculiar otlour of‘ the: oil'when 


| gently heated by a spirit lamp" in w ‘ental porer~ 


hadi’ or platinum capsule. The odottr volved 
will reseurblé that-.of the: plant’or- anitial from 


Tn this’ way Hnseéd oil, 
whale oil, train oil, or rape oil may be’ detected 


v6 
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(NOTHERA. 

Gelasimus—Carapace much wider than that of 
Ocypoda, more convex, and much narrower back-' 
wards. Stomachal region very sinall, and genital 
" region generally very large. At inhabits the warm | 
countries in both hemispheres. The Gelasimi 
livein holes near the edge ofthe sea, in pairs, 
and the great claw of the males is used to’ stop the 
entrance of the hole. ‘The species are numerons. ° 

G. Mariomis. Vength about & lines; width 
about an inch, French. It is a native of Manilla. 


(5731) ODAY OIL, of Cochin, is extracted 
from acreeper of that name and given to cat- 
tle when much worked. It sells at 8 annas a} 
quart. It was sent to the Exhibition of 1851. 

(5732) ODINA PUMATA. 

Woodiah wood, Ene. | Asavthya marum, Tan. 

, ICO. 

(5738) ODINA WOODIAR. Terebinthacer, 

Icom. 60. 


Awny curry wood, ENG 
Annai katai marum, Oaddy 
marumn, TaM. Kushimella kinvul, 


Goumpaua kurra, TEL. gha, Eling 
A very large tree, a native of most ountamons 


parts of the coast, it is also frequently found in 
a cultivated state, it grows readily from cuttings 
which appears the chief motive for enplovine 
it, for it is without leaves froin the beginning of 
the year till May or June, and yields no shade 
in the months when most required. ‘The wood 
of old trees is close grained of a deep reddish 
Mahogany colour towards the centre, the colour- 
ed part is useful for many purposes. ‘The wood 
is difficult to season, but when well seasoned, 
the central reddish portion is useful for many 
purposes.—Jthode, M.S.S. Wight No. 5. From 
wounds in the bark there issues a gum which 
when dry is much like pieces of dry glue, but 
1 know of no use it is put to.—Jtord. At Maul- 
main this species of Odina Is quite common, and 
produces a valuable wood. It is called also 
ooday and generally supposed a very uscless 
tree. ‘Ihe wood is very dithcult: to season, re- 
quiring to be kept, even in planks 2 or 3 years, 
but once well seasoned itis a close grammed bean- 
tiful wood well adapted for cabinet “making pur- 
poses. The gum resm which exudes from the 
bark, in upper India is called Jingrun and 
Kineh ke-gooud. Dry. Ainslie gives the latter as 
the synonyme of ealbanum. — O Shaughnessy, 
page 276. Odina Wodier bark is full of fibrous 
material. 7 

(5734) ODRE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to fourteen inches in diameter, 
and:ten feet in height. It is used by the native 
carpenters for palanquins and coach work. 

(5735) G@NOTHERA, a genus of Plants be- 
oneing. to the natural order Onagrariea, or Ona- 
gracee™*« It has a 4-cleft. calyx ; 4 petals ; a fi- 
liform style, with a clavate or cruciform stigma ; 
linear capsules of 4 cells, with 4 valves ; and 
numerous seeds.— Hug. Cyc. 


| Juvula, Sans. 
Jawul, SENG. 
Ajasrin- 


OILS. 

(5736) (ENOTHERA ACAULIS. Evening 
Primrose.’ ‘The yellow and white flowering kinds 
are easily cultivated by seed, in any good “garden 
soil, and will continue during the hot weather to 
blossom.— Riddell. 
_ ($737) CNOTHERA BLENNIS, Evening 
Primrose, has ovate-lanceolate flat toothed leaves ; 
a rough hairy stem ; petals longer than. the sta- 
mens, anid about half as long as the tube of the 
calyx ; the flowers are large, numerous, and of a 
bright yellow-colour. It abounds on the Lanca- 
shire coast, and covers several acres of ground 
near Woodbridge, Suffolk. The roots are eata- 
ble, and were formerly taken after dinner to fla- 
your wine, as olives now are; therefore the ge- 
neric name was changed from Oxagra, the Ass- 
Food, to Hnothera, the Wine-Trap. This plant 
was once cultivated for the sake of its tubers, 
which might in some measure have stood instead 
of the potato, had they not been superse ‘ded by 
the introduction of the latter. "This is the only 
British species of the genus. There are 85 spe- 
cies enumerated by ieee erowing chiefly in North 
America. ‘They are handsome border- flowers, 
and deserve to be cultivated, but are not va- 
lnable on account of any properties they possess. 

-— Huy. Cyc. There are between 70 and 80 species 


and varielics of this eenus, raised from seeds, 
enllings, and layers during the rains, will grow 


in any good garden soil, suceeds best in flow- 
er beds, requires plenty of water during the 
hot. months —/affrey, 

(5738) (ATHRA (Leach), a venus of Brachyur- 
ous Crustacea, placed by M. “Milne- Kdwards as 
the representive of his first division (Canceriens 

Cryptopodes) of his tribe Cancerians ; and in- 
deed his Cryptopod Cancerians are composed of 
this genus solely. It is found in East Indian 
and African Seas. 


Octhra sernposa may be taken as an example. 
Its length is 2 to 3 inches. Colour grayish. 
It is foul near the Island of Mauritius, and 
in the Incian Archipelago.-—Lng. Cyc. 

5789) OGECERAS MAJUS. 
Huisi, Brena. 

A small tree, a native of the Delta of the 
Ganges, and such other places as are overflowed 
at = ine tides. Flowering time the hot season. 

5741) OIL. | 

Haile. Fr, 

Oel, Ger. 

‘Teil, Guz, HInp. . 

Olie, Ir- Yennal, Tat. 

Oleum, Lar. Noona. TEL. 

This term is applied to designate a number of 
unctuous liquids, expressed or distilled from 
certain vegetable and animal matters. The 
oils which form the chief exports from different. 
parts of India to England, France, the Mauritius, 
&e., are Cocoanut, Jingelly or Sweet Oil, Ground 
nut, Mustard, Rape, Sandalwood, Roosa or Grass 
Oil, and Fish Oil.— Faulkner. 


~Roghun, Pers. 
Maslo, Rvs. 
Aciete, Sp. 
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Oils ave substances of organic origin, and 
are found in both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. ‘They are divided into Fixed and Vola- 
tile, ‘The latter are principally products of the 
vegetable kingdom. ‘Lhe Fixed Oils are com- 
posed of carbon, hydrogen. and oxygen. Their 
general formula is C,,. Hy , 0. They are li- 
quid or solid according to the manver-in which 
their elements are disposed. Most. of them are 
composed of two compounds, a liquid called 
Qlein, and a solid called = Margarin, or another 
called Stearin. According as these solid sub- 
stances abound in oils, they are liquid or solid at 
the ordinary temperatures of our atmosphere. 
Fixed Ovois found in the fat or adipose 
tixsne of animals. Fixed Oil is found 
monyst plants principally im their seeds. Tu 
some cases asin the Olive [Onbal itis vield- 
od by the fruit. Some families of plants espeel- 
ally abound ta oi. “Thus among the 
we have Mustard, Rape, and Colza seed oil, 
with other species cultivated in Burope, fudta, 
and Japan, of which some have oof late vears 
been imported into England. Several of the 
family of Composite: scercte oit in gantities 
large enough to render it desirable to cultivate 
them for this purpose alone, as the sunflower and 
Jerusalem artichoke, also some species of — Car- 
thumus, or Bastard Saffron, and also the lerbe- 
sia sativa of India, now known to be identical 
with the Abyssinian Guzotia oleifera, and of 
which the oi! is known ti commerce by 
the name of hutsvelloo oil. So Madi saliva 
vields madi oil, and its seeds are said to be more 
abundant in oil than any plant introduced ito 
Europe. Most of the Cucurbitacer also, as the 
Melon, Gourd, Cucumber, and the numerous 
varieties, cultivated especially in India, contain 
a large proportion of oil, which is expressed im 
the East, as it formerly was in Europe. “The 
Rosacea also store up a large proportion of oi 
in the kernels of their fruit, as in the Almond, 
which is particularly valued + so also that of the 
Apricot, as well as that of the Briancon Apricot, 
and other species of Prunus. In the Himalavas, 
oil is also expressed from the Apricot kernel, 
and has been sent to this country of a fine qna- 


ae 


Cructfleru 


lity. Among the Amentacee we have also several 
species which vield oil of good quality, and im 


sufficient quantity, to repay the expense ol 
expression, as Nut oil, obtained from the Ha- 
zel; Beech-Nut oil, from /ugus sylvatica ; 
with these may be mentioned Walnut oi, 
from duglans regia. Uesides these, Poppy 
oil, Ben-Nut oil (/lyperauthera), Ground- 
nut oil (Arachis), Physie-nut oil 'Jalropha), are 
well known. So the cotton-seed yields oil, which 
is algo the case with the seeds of the tea-plants, 
especially of the species called Thea oletfera and 
sone of the Camellias. ‘wo species of Bussza, 
B. longifolia and BP. latifolia, hoth yield oil; 
another species, 2. dntyrace, viclds a vegetable 
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batter, and is conunonly kuown as the Ghee, or 
Butter-Tree of Almora. [Basstaj. The native 
name, of this tree is Choonee, and Mr. ‘Traill des- 
cribes it as not being found it: Kemaon, but in the 
adjoining Groorkha province of Dotee.— Lag. Cyc. 
Few cultivators says Simmonds are probably aware 
of the great importance of oil to Britain, and the 
ntunber of purposes for which itis employed in 
the arts and manufactures. It is Mb sick 
used for candle and soap making, for burniug tn 
lamps, for diminishing friction no machinery of 
all kinds,and especially for locomotives, —in wool- 
dressing, in’ the manufacture of paints and var- 
nishes.as an article of food,for medicinal purpas - 
es, Ke. So amportant are vegetable oils deemed, 
that the Society of Arts,in its prize jist for US85t, 
offered gold medals for the nuportation or itro- 
duction into this country of any new plants or 
trees fiom China, Tndia, or elsewhere, produe- 
inw oils or tatty substances, such as can be 
used as food, orare applicable to manufacturing 
purposes sand also to the person who shall 
nanufactiire and import the finest specimen of 
oil, not dess than ten eallons, the produce of 
olives grown dnany British colony in Afriea or 
Australasia. The time of burning of equal 





quantities of the following otis has been found 
to be— 
Hours. | Hours. 
Oil of poppy. . 14 | Gold of pleasure 
.  stinfflower. 13 | (Comelina satica). 02 
G. AG asedeas }) :),,) olives... 
Mustard... P12 | »» hemp seed... 8 
flax seed. 10 | ., tallow... 104 
FORRIGN VEGETABLE OFLS IMPORTED. 
Bae TSbo,. S50. 
Tans, uns. tons, 
Coconut oii. ae ae Ye OO 
ONeill cccccce PUOU Gees TOSI cee LU,TES 
Patni) c.caueas i cuando OI) araeas 44S 5*O ewts. 
Rape-seed ol... Ray yeni aaa aan 
Linseed oil. 2. VU5000 00.0. BR BBR LL, 
16,400 Rl 400 
Fish oils...0....0.. 82 866 Ue: seats ~1308 


The total quantity of all kinds of wool an- 
nually constuned in’ Bugland and = Wales, in 
15-45, was estimated at SOL,566 packs. Now, 
five gallons of olive, rape-seed or Pier oils, be- 
ine used inthe preparation of every pack of wool, 
for cloth GQudependent of the quantity used he 
soap, applicable to the woollen, manutactures), it 
follows that five vallons in 801,566 packs are 
equal to 4,007,830 gallons, or 15,904 tuns ; 
and adding for olive or sperm oil used 
machinery, 1-1 1th of the whole, 1,446 tuns, the 
total quantity consumed is 17,200 tuns. -(‘ Kin- 
derby on the South Whale Vishery.’?)—<Szm- 
monds.Qils and fats niay be liquid or solid, but they 
are easily fusible. and when brought in’ contact 
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‘OULS. 
with paper they make a greasy mark, and render) 
the paper, trauslucent. The tixed oils occur both 
in veyetables and animals. Ja the former they oc- 
our chiefly in the cellular struetuie of the, seeds, | 
aud are supposed by their oxidation or slow 
combustion to. <upply” the heat necessary to  ger- 
muimtion.  Tuaamimals they are deposited chief’ 
Ivan the cel lar membrane. The oils may be 
of very different consistence even in the same | 
laut or auimal : varving fram a thin oil, such) 
to solid) lard or 
sttet. Phe vegetable oils usually obtained | 
from the previously ground or bruised secd) by 
PRESSUs mM SSE =f “ad 'V heat. 
antials the adipose cells are hioken upon the 
applical ion of heat by the liquefaetion aud) ex- 
pansion of the fat, Which runs out or eollects on 
the surfaee of Che water towel tas. Phe con- 
stitution of fats as stated under CANDLE. to 
Whieh we toust refer, 
stearic, margaurie, and alete 
termed g/ycertue, aud the stearate, the margarate 
and the oleafe of clyeertne are respeetively term 
and Pat de- 


ave 


SOWIE Cases 


aetds. witha base 


cd slearine,  marqariie, elurine. 
pends for i€s consistence uporw the proportions 
mie which these in the solid 
fats steartue or ucrearmne prevails, and me the 
Jiqnad oils claim “Phe ultiniate analysis of 
and oils reduces them all to e¢arbon, hydrogen 
aud oxygen. Some of them yield minate por: 
tions of nitroeen. tle result of adhering mpurt 
ties, ‘The follownie table shows the relative 
proportions of the three clements im ]00 parts 
of cach of the oils named: 


substances occur 
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Pats and oil are colourless or of a slight vellow | 
tint: they may be bleached by profonged ex- 
poste to light: they are mostly without Ser 
ar taste, but the presence ofeertain volatile acids 

inparts peculiar odours to sane of them : thus: 

butter contains dafyric and other acids; goat's 
fat Aarcie acid; whale oil phocente eal. Se. 
The: specifie gravity of fats is less than ‘that of 
water.;-but it varies greatly with their tempera- 

ture. ‘Thus common hog’s lard at 69°, has a 
Sp. gts of 0938. at 122° or ina fluid state, 
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ALS3°.- At a (At 122¢, AL 200". 
Nat ail... “W998 ,, . O19. ; evore O87] 
Minond oil 0 920 i enc. sesees 0 86! 
Linseed oi) . 0809. re it 930. dase "set sceore O'S8L 
Castor oil O87) eee ODET vee veeeay 0.908 
Olive oil 09.9... ODTL me 0-808 wos 0863 


The oils may be raised’ to a high tempera- 
ture withort decomposition ; ; but at ‘ertain 
temperatures they deepen in colour, exhale va- 
pour, and between 500° and 600° underio 
decomposition, Tence they cannot be dis- 
titled in’ the ordinary. way without being: de- 
composed. The oils” cannot propery be said 
to laveany doling points, for when they appear 
to be in astate of ebullition their glycerine i 1S 
undergoing decomposition ; the fatty acids are 
cither volatilized or form new volatile products ; 
earburetted hy droge nand carbonic acid are evoly- 
ed. and carbon is left behind, During the dis- 
(iliation the oleic acid is partly converted into 
sebucte acid, and the stearic into maregaric acid, 
While the decomposition of the elyceritie pro- 
duees an acrid vapour termed acroleine. These 
effects vary, however, with the nature of the oil. 
Qu passing the vapour of fats or oils slowly 
through a red-hot tube similar effects are produ- 
ccd together with a considerable quantity of ‘hy- 
droearbons ina liquid, vaporous and easeous form. 
Oil-vas is produced by a similar action. What is 
called off af brick ov philosopher? s oil is prepared 
by soaking bricks im oiland distilling the oil from 
The re- 
cently expressed fixed ms are not much affected 
by the oxyecn of the air: but by continued ex- 
posure to light and air, he absorb oxygen ra- 
pidly, and give out carbone acid and hydrogen ; 
this action may even be so energetic as to 


produce tenition, especially where the oil exposes 














; can 


Hinumerable points to the oxygen : as when it 
is absorbed by porous substances, cotton, tow 
and cloths used in lubricating wnachinery, aud 
then thrown tuto a comer in a heap. There 
he no doubt that steamboats, factorics, 

and other places have been set on fire in (his 
way. What are called drying oils, such as nut- 
Foil, poppyseed oil, linseed and some others, srem 
to undergo this kind of oxidation : when exposed 
sin thin lave 3 to the air they dry into a kind of 
resinous varnish, a process which is greatly 
accelerated by the addition of a very small 
quantity of oxide of lead. The greasy oils, ou 
the contrary, do not dry, but become ‘rancid 
by a similar exposure. ‘The purity of the fixed 
oils may be’ determined approximatively, anid 
the admixture. of cheaper oils. detected; 1, by 
observing the peculiar odour of” the off when 
vently heated by a spirit lamp in a stall pore: - 
lain” or platinum capsuléd. The’ odour €volved 
will resentblé that: of the: phant*c or-aniftial from 





it is 0.892; at 152° it is 0 881, and at 200° | which it was obtained. In this’ way linseéd oil, 
it is O-S63. whale oil, trait oil, or rape oil may be detected 
1329: x 6 
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even when used,to adulterate another oil. (The: 
however, is not always.a.safe oue, for the ided “With” pounded ict it 
pletely. solidified, ‘which ig not’ the case if“ adul- 





teat, howe | 
- .edour:of, cold drawn oil. may differ from fh 
same oil expressed - auderthe influence.of heat. 
Olive oil has. a. different odour if grown at 
‘different places. 2. By mixing concentrated 
sulphuric. acid : with. oil, (1. or 2 parts acid to 
100 oil) the temperatare rises and the, mixture 
becomes coloured. If a plate of white glass be 
placed on, @,. sheet of white paper, and 10 or 15 
drops ‘ef oil be placed on the glass and a sinall 
drop of acid added, a colour | will be produced 
whieh varies with the oil employed. With rape 
oif a‘ greenish blue ring forms at acertain dis- 
tanee from the..acid, .while towards the centre 
light, yellow-brown ‘streaks may be observed. 


In. érain, ot, from the whale or stock-fish, a | 


peculiar motion begins at the centre and ex- 


-tenda to. the, outside: o red colour appears aud | 


becomes more vivid: in 10 or 15 minutes the 
iargin assumes a violet tinge which in 2 hours 
is uniform throughout. Olure vil instantly be- 
‘comes pale -yellow, and afterwards yellowish 
green, lu. linseed oil u beautiful dark brownish 
red. web.is formed, gradually changing ito 
brownish. . black. 
comea:brewa. * It seldom occurs that a better 
oil. is used ’.to adulterate an inferior one. Oil 
of almonds, olives, and codfish-oil, will, therefore, 
never bo used for adulterating rape-oil, but pro- 
bably train or perhaps linsed 1], and sometimes 
poppy. oil. Af we are ed, 


only necessary to place from 10 to 15 drops of 
rape ail, the pyrity of which 1s undoubted, toge- 
ther with as mnuch train oil, and an equal quan- 
tity of the oil whose purity 1s suspected, and to 


My be drawa as to the purity of the oil, and by 
the diftorcuce:of ‘tinges, from the vivid red of the 
train.ail, ane 


plan ja.due 4o-Mr. Heidenccich of Strasburg, aud 


Book of Chemical Analysis, 1850, in which 
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of. oils muy also be tested by referring 
deneitices which are said uot to vary iv an 
appr 4 big map A wal the same oil produced in 
diftanerntgy Carte i dk PEED 

meber WARY 
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lavimetag WEaRRSAs {Ost 
from 3! qeraer aed. panied 
is shaken in a phial ite. aur 


but if mixed ‘ith oil 


ee aS eats oe ed 
a t e 


— eee 


ullow vil ov oleic acid be- | 


—_—— 


Sas eet ee 


therefore, by the | 
odour. 40 infer an adulteration,— for mstance by 
train out, which ogcurs the most frequently - 1s | 


UT. 


ndd toeach of them a suall drop of sulphurie | ones 


avid. . Krom the colour produccd an inferenee - 
} | 
oe | et perenne. 
the bluish green of rape oil, the | 
Normandy’s Commercial | 


fogud, a Jarge amougt of information re- | 
hs hods of testing the purity of ils. | 





Ony an acrometer or ole- 





b.aamigates, the specific gravity of 
deat pyre zape-seed oil is indi- 
30° to. 31°. | 









a ots.” 
vered with small air bubbles. “When oijre oil is 
surrounded “With pounded idk it bedrimes “ cotn- 
terated with oil of poppies. Olive oil is Some- 
tines adulterited with honey, which may: ‘be de- 
tected by shaking the oil with tot water, waich 
| dissolves the honey, and the off separates when 
deft at rest. ‘The presebce of the fish gil in vege- 
table oils may be detected by passing through 
them chlorive, which turns them black. The 
following ia a list of the principal unetuons' oils 
of commerce :— . 7 : 


~ 





Sp. Gr. 


som 


_ Linseed oil—— Linwit usttatisaimnm et 
perenne. Dying veccescecsecces rer 0:9347 
. Nut oil— orylas evellana, and Jay-- 
lans regia. Dac Nat oe ree as 0°9260 


. Poppy oil — Paparer sumutferun. 1) 09243 


Hemp-seed oil-—Cannabis sativa. DD. O 9279 


Ct ee 


, Oil of Sesamum— Sesame Orien- 
bale GYCASVS oiae 4% sdaeaedqe® ieee 
. Olive oil —Olea Furopea. Goce 0-9176 
. Almond oil - imygdalus conmunts, 
AS: 


Oil of ben—Gailundina mohringa. 


~2 


0:9180 


e@eaonve ered ere ete eer7e ©0° 8008868 


q pepo et 
09231 


0-9225 


| Cucumber oil — Cacurbite 
melupepo. | rere 

J0. Beech oil -- Fugues sylratica, G,,. 

Oil of mustard—-Siapis nigra et 

Ce bam 2 Tetseiceca 

Oil of sunflower — Heleanthus annuus | 

|S earner we O'92Z8) 


Rape-seed oil Brassyea napus eb 
(3.04... oor ©PRB ere ere eee 0 9136 
Castor oil — Rectvus comments, J). OV6V1 
'obiaeco-seed oit-—- Nicotiana frba- 

cum eb rustica. Di... cee cceeee Q9232 
16. Plum-kernel oil —Prenus dontestion 
} ; 6 eee ee bee ee oe FORE ROe FHF 08 eg 0:9127 
ne ne na ee ae yes a as Ma A, 
17. Grape-seed oil—Fitis tivifera.' (D.08282 


18, Buttor of oncio— Theobroma te, con, 


ge ak eB te 
a eae ae 


a@ervreana 


hae 


{ - 
! Cuan pest res. 


14. 
15. 
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Outs | OILS. * | : 
tees ete oe 7 Sp. Gr. fixed in an iyon frame holte d 1. frame work ‘f 
9 a ee ae 2G + fofthe mill These: ‘ives. have mortises, in 
92. |, Grd net Sie Arachis hypoger Bese: whieh the bu ches fox tlie volley 8: ab 
38. ‘Piney tallow 7 ateria Indica.’ G. 6 926 are adjusted: by eorene passiug the 
} of the iron frames + this-ett 


24. Oo of Fieune~Merperis » matro- "| spt at any distanee 1] pa er aes 
ic a to. ‘oi 


ala. D 40d wwe dG Seenemee ere :9281 and hardness of the se 
| ae cz pores peers seeeeeermes tT yollers are sometimes of diff 
25. Ol of Cametina — Myagrem satita, — different ait may. be pi pear 
nn cece, 69280 "400r this enables than ton heat 
ca? ce A aber a | a al to per for m their work : More> quick] ag) 
96. Oi of weld-seed-— Reseda luteolu. 1D. ( "9328 of the rollers has On its nxis 4: gina “ia . Spur- 
Sade ra sages bie, weel, which engages a cos wheel 0 i he 
97. Oil of garden cresses ~ Lepidinn ain -ahatt af ne anil. tg wot i 
924.0 |another pinion to the second roller.. By giv- 
ing to the roller pinions aiusceaile: aeniiee of 
teeth, they may be made to revolve with. different 



















—_ 


be 


— 


 gabtvuit. Divvceciecccc cece: caecee | 


28. Oil of deadly niehtshade-—.dérapa 


# 


Dellndantta SS iecccannes do . 09250 | Velocities, which answers the same ay anh as 
a . making them of different sizes. Above, the rol- 
99, Catton-seed oil-—Cossypinia Barbus less ten hopper containing the seed, which. ns 


out at an opening in the bottom into a trongh . 
or shoe, whieh is agitated by a piece of wood 
30. Colza oil - Brassica eaupestria, BP: nailed to it resting on the cog@beel: the. shoe 
is ee covag {thus feeds the rollers with a sraall quantity of 
Meifra  Gorcerce ccc cerns cee OITSO Isced at a tine, and prevents them from being 
31. Summer rapeseed oil— Brassica pre- choked up. A plate of iron attached to the 
3 | frame on each side presses by its edge against 
ot Tn 0 EE 09139 lthe lower part. of the rollers, and scrapes: off 
auy adhering seed. Thee crushed seed. fills 
| upon an inclined board, and collects in a 
Ole ehis Lik geospamivndesaa, Gaae aes OTST jheap, from which it is removed to feed:-the 
\uuning stones. The arrangement of the roHers 
resembles that of the crushing mill. The seed 


dense. Pi eas oe ee eee eree eos Og we 


32. Oil of radish-seed—Naphanus sativus 


33. Cherrv-stone nil.— Pronns ceranus, G. Og239 


34. Apple-seed oil— Pyrus inalus. Ga. broken by the rollers is passed under. two 
. 7 7 vertical iiill-stones or vaniers, revolving ona 

- a a4y 5 ave cee A - OPt- ° ° . . 
35. Spindle-tree oil. Luonyuus Larop: horizontal bed, where it is further bruised and 


us. G oc cec ese nee sea ses O'9380 | prepared for compression. In some places the 
rollers are not used, but the seed is at once sub- 


36° Cornel-herry-tree oil — Corin sangit- jected to the action of the runnera. Hard and 
ned. Ge ceacecsee oe. aah sawadoaldete «mouth grains are, however, liable to slip. away 

. from bencath the running stones,and thus require 
37. Oil of the roots of cyper-grass-— a uuch longer time to prepare them for the next 


Oyperun eseutentic, Ge sescesseee, 0.0180 | process, that of compression. ‘Rollers do their 

| work rapidly, but they require great power. to 

$8. Henbane-seed oil ~Hyosetans work them. When the seed is sufficiently bruts- 
7 PbO cxniscates. Stee INU cd by cither or both of these means, it is-collected 
ic she _ into hair bags and plaeed in what is called 9 wedge- 
39. Horse-chestnut oil—.#sculus hippo- press In olive-oil mills u screw-press may be nsex! 
but the harduess and smoothness-of the grains of 
lint and rape, and the cavities formed by the broken 
4y. Pine top oil.-. Pivws abies. D....... 0928] shell which retain the oil, require the exertion: ‘of 
a stronger force. ‘The hair bags ‘contaiwing the 

‘The proportion of oil contained in seeds is ane crushed. seeds are place: between wedges. of wood 
en very considerable ; linseed contains 20 per! contained within a strong framing, ‘Lhe wedges 
“cent. of oil. ; rape-seed from 35 to 40 ; castor oil | are-then driven down by a heavy ram: ‘or: pestle 
seeds as much as 60 per cent. T he oil i is nsually sagrices| by machinery tntil the, pestie ;, unds 


castannii. Gi: ee ene Oe @ ee ae veweee 927 















@bthined | by means. of expression, .. Jn, Europe, | from ‘thent’ 3. Hines, when. mag bro judy be 
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heavy stampers, which reduce the parenchy nit of. to the northward, at Surat, Cambay, hurrachee, 
the seed to a fine meal, so that the orl’ can e+, 


cape more freely when subjected to a sex cond coi- 
pression, which is now aided by neat. 
pounded seed or meal fs heated to the tenrpera-_ 
ture of melting bees’ “wax ja pan, and is kept 
in‘agitation by a a spatula worked by machinery 
The meal is again put into hair bays and com- 
pressed, and the resultiny oil is considered to be 
the dest of the second quality.. Auither com- 
pression produces *' ‘oil of the. ordinary second: 
quality. During the heating of the meal a little 
water is sometimes added ; “but in Hollaud this 
practice is considered to be i Injurious. ‘The cakes 
sve still fat and soft, and are sold as food for 
attle; but the Dutch break them down and 
stamp “them again. ‘The result is an impalpable 


The. 


Castor oil 


-eured 


paste, ‘which is head with a very little water, and 


kept for some time at the tempe ratuire of boiling 
water, with diligent stirring. It is then subject- 
ed to the greatest pressure that as yet been. 
npplied, and the result is an oil of the Loveest 
quality. The cake is dry and hard like a board, and 
is used for manure. Soine of the small millers in 
Holland purchase oil-cakes from France and Flan- 
ders for the purpose of preparing this iferior oil. 
— Tomlinson. 

Native Oil Mills.—'The principal native oil 
mill of India, of which, however, there arc 
some varieties, consists of a sitple wooden 
mortar with revolving pestle. [tis im common 
use; two oxen are harnessed to the eecrine, which. 
depends from the extremity of the pestle, — 


a man sits on the top of the mortar, ei 
throws in the seeds that mav have vot dis- 
placed. The mill grinds twice a dav: a fresh 


man and team being employed on eac +h oveasion. 
When sesame oil is to be made, about seventy — 
seers measure, or two and a half bushels of seeds | 
are thrown in; to this ten seers, or 
and. three-quarters of water, are gradually add 
xd ; this on the continuance of the erinding, 
which lastsin all six hours, unites with the 
fibrous portion of the sceds, and forms a cake. 
which, when removed, leaves the oil clean and 
pure atthe bottom of the mortar. From this 


itis ‘taken ont by a coco-nut shell cup, on the: contain volatile cil in their leaves. 


pestle-being withdrawn. Other seed oils are 
descrited by Dr. Buchanan, as imade almost en- 
tively 1% the same way as from the scsamum. 
The exceptions are the castor oil, obtained, 
from either'‘the smail or large varieties of Ricinus, 
This, at Seringapatam, is first parched in pots, 
containing sontething more than a seer each. 
is then ° beliten in°-4 mortar, 
balls ; ‘ofthese from four to sixteen seers are 
prt in an ‘earthenware § ‘pot and boiled with an 
in 3 frequent ear being’ taken be 
mixture. to prevent it” ‘from Bart 
now floats ‘on ~ the swwfade, and’ is 


stir the 
The ofl 





yet water, ’ ‘for the space of-five, 


Me oe off 
' pure, The oil mill made: use’ of at’Bombay, and” 


may 


-eount of the ready manner 
be volatilised under the influenee of 


{wo quarts : 


tine; 2, those contaimmeg also oxyeen, 
Heloves ; 3, those contating sulphur, as oll of 
cewartie. 


&e., differs a jittle from that just. deséribed, 1 

having a very strong wooden frame rotnd ihe 
mouth of the wortar ; on this the man who 
keeps the seeds in sndeg sils. In Scinde a camel 
is employed to drive the mill instead of bullocks. 
seed is thrown into the shill like 
other seeds, as already <leseribed 5 when removed 
i requires to be boiled for an hour, and then 
strained through a cloth to free it from the 
fragments of the. seed. It isa cnrious fact, 
and illustrative of the imperfect manner in 
which the“ oilas separated ' from the, seeds, 
that while the eomimon pressinan only obtam- 
ed some 261 per eent, Boussingault, ins his 
laboratory, from the same seeds, -actuaily pro- 
41 oper cent. When the oil cakes are 
meant for feeding stock, this loss is of little 
consequence, inasmuch as the oth serves a very 
wood purpose, but when the cake 1s only intended 
to be used asa manure, itis a great loss, inas- 
much as the oil is of little or no use in adding 
food for crops to the soil.—Semmonds. 
The volatile oils are very numerous in the Vege- 
table kinedom. They are called) volatile on ae- 
my which they may 
heat. Phe 
facility with which they are diffised m= the ate 
“mosphere renders them casy of detection, and it 
isto this class of substances that plants owe 
their peculiar odours. Many of then are entre 
ployed 1 in perfumery, others are used as stimu 
lants in medicine, and some are poisons. “Phe 
cOnmpost tion much more varied than that of 
the fixed oils, and to the chemist they offer an 
execedingly interesting field of researe ‘hh. Mimny 
cof them have a constitution analogous to the 
compounds obtained by ehe nists from the com- 
pound radicals. They are divided by che- 
mists into three @roups s---', those eontam- 
ier ame carbon and hvdrogen, as oil of turpen- 
‘as oil of 


J 
|~ 


Many natural orders are characterised by 
vielding volatile oils. Thus the Lamiacee, Afyr- 
feeee and others. embrace species all of which 
Many of the 
Unbeltifere vielda volatile oilin’ their fruits. 

The petals are often the scat of these secretions, 


‘and especially those most prized as the Rose, 


the Jasmine, the Heliofrope, and many others.—- 
ing. Cyc. Appended is a table of volatile oilg em- 


“ploved i in medical practice. They are almost all 


It! 
and formed into: 





powerful stimulants and carminatives. A drép or 
two dissolved in a few minims of spirit, and an 
ounce of water added, gives an extemporaneous 
substitute for the distilled water of the plant, and 








a useful’ vehicle for many draughts or mixtures. 
'Tijese oils até often added’ ti ininnte queatities 
to pill-masses, ‘either to give an ashle Bavour, 


or counteract * their’ tendetiey ‘to griping. — Beng, 
Phar. page 379. 
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OILS. 


Fired oils ave found in the cells and inter. 
echiular Spaces of the trait, leaves and other parts 
of plate. Some of these are drying © oils, as 
linseed oil, from Livan usitatissiingue 5 some are 
fat oils, as that from olives (fruit of lea sativa 
ov Enropea) ; whilst others are solid, as palin 
oil, The solid vil«, butters fats procured 
from plants hive been described under the head. 
Batter, to which we refer, merely meutioning heie 
that the chief are, butter of cacao, from Theo- 
droma cacao ; of cinnamon from Cimamomune rere 
wr; ofuutmeg, from Myristica woschata ; of coco- 
nut, from Cocos nacifera ; of laurel, from Laaras 
nobilitas of palo, from Blais guianteusis ; 
Shea butter, from Basata Puekii > Galam batter, 
or Ghee, from Bassia butyracea 5 and vegetable 
tallow, from = Séilingia sebifera iw China, from 
Vuteria indica iw Canara and China, and from 
Pentadeswa butyracea in Sierra Leone, and from 
the alinond. ‘hese oils contain a large amount 
of stearine, and are used as substitutes for fat. 
Some of themyare iniported in large quantities, 
and enter into the composition of soap, candles, 
&e.--Castor oil, from the seeds of  ltreinius 
communis, differs from other fixed oils in 
its composition. Decandolle states the follow- 
ing as the quantity of oi! obtamed from va- 
rious seeds :— ’ 


ay 


Per cent. 
in wereht. 


Hazelenut, 00.0 cee eee vee 60 
Garden cress,  ...00 ee RY] 
CONG. cin ele Ge hes 5) 
Waltiit;. cee. sade. wha dee. Sve 50 
Poppy (Puparer seuntferiit) 43 
AIMIOMIG,: a6 ee es, Gt a 16 
Caper-spurge (Auphordra Lathyris) 41 
Colza (Brassiea oleracea), 0.00... 34 
White mustard (Sivapis alba)... cae 38 
TOURCEO;. ace ete: ak eG See St 
“Planis® ca. Gee ee oes se. 
Woad 0. ce 30 
PICHI), Siew ave Be Ge ees tetas 2D 
Flax, = aa. Seas 8 : , 2:) 
Sunflower, a an ay ane 
Buckwheat, .. ae ae a ee 14 
Grapes, tis wigalica Sis: seek ace, “20 
The following tabi, qooted from Boaus- 


aingault, shows the results of same experiments 


made by M. Gaugac, of Dagny :— 





nv 








ae : pow 
Se ty os 
oe eae 
a! | = [35 ) 6 
geen eeitretint ‘onctnginen Lineman cvantatinneirine Fe sch ny ene seneen wea stenemmeneh ome | 
Colewort 1... cee agit 4d 40 54 
Rocket oo sececcre cae. 390] w] is 1°73 
Winter rape.. 6b] G&G] 33 62 
oa clan turnips .. mS ee he | 62- 
‘urled colewort . 641] 6] 33 | 62 
Turaip cabbage o65 | 4% 33 61 
Gold of pleasure .. 545 1 8) 27 ‘. 
Sunflower... 275 ' OF 35 80 
PUIS agh oe 3B5 | OF 22 69 
White poppy. 560 | 8} 46 | 58 
Hemp 229) OF 85 ¢ FO. 
Summer rape. 442, SY 30 ! 6h 








Stu mounds. In estimating the value of an oil pro- 
ducing plant or tree, the other valuable products 
which it yields should not be lost sight of. The 
linseed in addition to its ol produces the searcely 
less valuable flax, hemp yields a fibre and an intosi- 
cating resin, safflower, a dve-—pinmnacotay, a soft 
inferior gumi-—poonga, a valuable tinber—-pinev, 
aresin--gamboze tree, a valuable pigment— 
mahowa, a spirit distilled from the flowers, &e., 
&e., whilst in the case of the poppy, the oil is se- 
cond in tinportance to the more valuable opin. 
An excellent epitome of the particular qualities, 
on which the value ofan oil as an article of com- 
merce depends will be found in the accompany - 
ing extracts of a letter from) G. F. Wilson. Ksq. 
to Sir Willian: Hooker, Royal gardens, Kew : 
“ Every oil, or grease. whether solid or liquid, if 
hot poisonous or acrid, like croton ol, viseid and 
cuimy, like castor oil, or drying, like linseed oil, 
must be worth in Loudon at least £30 a ton. 
Among ereases solid at) above 60° Fahrenheit, 
the higher the melting pat (other things equal), 
the ereater the value; for example, the vegetable 


tallow of Borneo imelting af about 90° Faberen- 
heit is) worth at least £5 a ton more thau the 
cocoanut oil of Ceylon melting oat 70°. The 


effect of the soap duty having “been taken off, 


may probably before long, inaterially change 


the relative values of greases ; but at | present, 


liquid ils, like the ground nut (drachia 
Hypogea\ are worth more than soft solid 
oils, like the Bassia butter of Jndia, aa 


they require less manufacturmg to fit them for 
use, the liquid oil after a simple treatinent in a 
cheap apparatus, beiny fit for burning in lamps, 
while the soft solid oils being neither hard 
enouvh for use in candles, or liquid enough for 
use in lamps, require to yo through a press be- 
fore they are saleable, except for soup-making. 
Greases may have particular. advantages, such as 










being little a¢ted upon by the alt and therefore 
|not easily becoming rancid, . but 1 ad good 
| qualitigs, can only -be-acertained by. experiments 
which youy on nde. its d, perhaps, better 
leave to.us,”., “ We haved ‘engage d in. at 
experiments wy for use. in medicing,, i 


which it seems pater ts they will take an im- 
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portant place ;, already one vegetable oil has been | Of vegetable substances of- Southern, Asia, 
found to be alinost as efficacious as cod liver oil, | producing “ volatile oils” there. is an immense 
with the advantages of being less unpleasant and | variety, but with the exception of the oils of cassia 
cheaper. On account of this new use, it might | and cinnamon, roosa and the rose utter, few are of 
be well to collect sinall quantities of oils, even if} auy commercial importance, nor.are they prepared 
they did not obey the conditions mentioned | in any quantity for consumption in India. Seent- 
above. «The value of oil must “depend a Jittle | ed oils erroneoushy termed © volatile” obtained by 
(especially when found in ont of the way places): the repeated distillation of fragrant herbs, &c., 
upon the way it is held in its Quatrix; for ex-/ over into a receiver containing a portion of any 
ample. the . oil of the’ Lumbang-nut ( flenrites : fixed oil, to which the aroma 1s imparted, are 
ériluba) can be separated with much Jess labour prepared to some extent but chiefly for native 
and simpler machinery than the cocoanut vil, use. Sandalwood oil and the large variety off 
which requires very ereat pressure to extract utters, Ke, whieh form the principal part of ae 
it from the copperah, or dried cocoanut kernel.” | tive perfumery are included in this class. — AF &. 
Waxes are worth more than areases, on account (4. 22. The subjoined fist, will serve to exhibit the 
of their very high melting points ; their relative richness of the produce of different seeds, of 
values depend upon colour, transpareney, and Southern Asia, from which varieties of oil are ex- 
freedom from resinous aatter. Resin may be ‘tracted 5 it gives the proportion — of oil per cent. 
easily detected by hghting a small piece of the in werht :— 
wax : the more smoke, the vreater proportion of Sitter a itnan wale x 7 16-4 
resiu, and therefore less value ; the paler and Sie wilt saad Boreal: * 467 
more transparent the wax the better. The mest Ground nuts, Acuchis hypogea, 1G 
valuable tree wax known, ts the beautiful inseet Pounded seeds Shitied loi, Ghec. Poe 
wax of China.’ CA simple wav to try an au nut: onav-tree (Culophyleanm tophyllau), a 


is tocrush it, with astone, and then squeeze it | — bitter lamp oil, a. ae . we O37 

between the finger and thumb > afat contains | Karun} seeds, from the Poagama glabre 267 
e a . . ° , FS ’ a ‘ ' i a : : : Mr ° ‘ ie 
any considerable quantity of greases, enough will | ie tll, te i: eds of Guizotia oletferd, ie = 
be pressed out to judge of colour, hardness and | caPPy Stet SPEC SOT ee ES 
; ie ne ee ~ Silaam, an oil seed from Nepaul, sie 4.J 
sweetness ; if the nut tastes oily, and vet oil does : Rt: nr 33 
: : , Rape seed (Brassteu wupis), —. sit t 


not come out by this treatment, itis well to dry 
the kernel before squeezing ; and, inthe ease of) The foregoing are not all the seeds from which 
nuts containing greases, solid ata high tempe- coil is extracted by the natives of Southern Asia. 
rature, like that of the Myristica Sebifera, \t is Simmonds. ‘The oil seeds most generally cult- 
well also to heat the nut. Where a stearic candle i vated in’ India are the castor, gingely, rape, 
can be got, and is burned down a little, untilit | mustard, eronnd aut, ramtill, linseed, and poppy, 
has formed aenp, and then extinguished, into this! but the latter is cultivated for its opin the seed 
a litle of the material to be tried may be placed 5 forming a secondary consideration, The follow- 
after 2 moment’s burning, the candle material ing plants grow ina wild state, thei fruit: bein 
with which the wick is saturaed is burned out, collected and the oil expressed as oceasion re- 
the new material to be tried, in the cup takes its, quires; margosa, ben, brumadundoo, pinnacotty, 
place, and becomes the material supplying the | soap-nut, kurunj, cashew-nut, poovana, piney, 
wick until the cup is emptied, and so can be! neradimootoo, physte-nut, cheeronjee, coorookoo- 
judged of, or a piece of string dipped in the oil | pilly, &e. Xe. &e-— Vadras Evhibition Juries Re- 
or melted grease makes a very tolerable wick ; or ‘ports, Oilis, in Malay, winah, and in Javanese, 
simpler still, where the nut is very full of oil if Zaxga, both of them words of extensive enrrency 
livhted at one end, it will at least show what ten. : throughout the Malay and Philippine Areli- 
dency to smoke there is,and the colour of the light.” | pelagos. “The plants from which fatty oils are 
“Some of the resins ought to come in for candle | chictly extracted are the coco-palin, the ground 
making, though I believe that they have never! pea, the sesame, and the patna christ; the first 
been extensively used, except for the commonest | for edible use, and the three last for the Jamp. 
sorts of caudles, on accouit of their giving off so! lu the islands of the Molueca sea, 4 fine esenlent 
much sinoke ; but as some descriptions smoke | oil is expressed froin the uut of the kanari tree 
less. than others, there is a hope that new ones | (Canarium commune). Crawfurd is not aware 
may Ve found smoking still less : these would then | that oil is expressed in any of the islands from cra- 
“be” Véry ‘serviceable in candle making. The | ciform plants, nor is flax reared for this purpose. 
‘points ‘cormected with new greases, &e., that we | Ammal oils are hardly used in any shape : es- 
‘should’ be inost thunkfit for information upon, | sential oils are obtained from the clove, the 


are, the! 3 niier ‘df Growth, robable expertise of | nutmeg, the kayu-puti (Melaleuca cajeput) and 











tollectifig’tieant of trankport, aud quantity Hikely |in great abundance and cheapness from the 
to” be’ Sheitned, “with “small” xpectmeus of” 'the,| Malay camphor-tree (Dryobalanops camphora). 
grease, if manufactiréd; and of the fruit, ‘with | —Orawfurd Dict. page 307. One hundred and 


both its husk and hard shell, where these exist.” ! twenty fixed oils are known to be produced 
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hrouvhout the Madras Presidency ome Burmah. 
hese TERRY be. arranged 23 follows dats 


Fixed Vege tall ils: including ie 
Ing, ereasy mu ial oils, ....00.0. 


4 Wood Oils, scotty temas, ease i. 


+ 105 


10 


Mineral ae sen eae @ ne | 


~Aniunal otls,...... 0.04. 


Of the first class, Coconut, 


4 


Total... 120 


eee eee 


“@e *@e eee es 2e@. 


nut, Gingely and its variety, Rape. Mustard and 


Linseed form 
trade. 


tent in India -- 


tav, loopoo, Piney or 
Neem, Physic nut, 
Poppy. 


considerable 
The first. three bemg exported iu the 
shape of oil, the last two as oil seed, and Ginge- 
Iv, both as an oil and oil seed. 
these, the following are consumed oa 
Taamp, Raantill, Kurunj. Prauaco- 


Brinmadundoo, SafHower 
Of the remaimmder some are 


articles of foretan 


In addition 
laree ox- 


Doopada. Margosa or 
ancl 
mecdietnal 


and some are prepared only in’ those localities. 
in Which the substances producing them hap- 


pen to abound in a wild state. 
vary very considerably, not only th 


these products \ 


different parts of the Pre sidency, but even in vari- 


ous towns of the saine district. 


‘It is therefore dif: 


ficult, if not altogether impracticable, to fix their 
respective values, with any degree of certainty 5 an 


Increased demand or 


wreater 


facility. of transit 


moreover considerably affect their present value 


-—~M. EE. Ss. Rk. Eng. 


Southern Asia. 


Oil of sweet flag, 

Do. belgaum walunt,.. i... 
ry CH > wis an aes 

Do khus-hlius, or vetiver, 
Do. grass, or oll of spike- 


ward (roosa ka tels, oo... 
Do ot bisaups weed seed, 


Do. ground nut, 


e@ee str veue 


Do prickly poppy, oo... 
Butter of Ghee tree... ... 
Do, mawa, .o.cccecee eee. 
Do. illoopoo, .. ...... es 
DicKGWON sicccects: aoe hers 
Do, Shanuhae,. 
Rape sced,.. oe ee 


Do. Wl efoto aos 


Do. poon seed, ........ 
Oil hemp seed, ...,...66 oe 
Yo. koostumy, ....... 
Do. of cloves, 
Do. of crruniin,... 
Do. malkuugauce. or stalf 

trees"... ep aeeteceece es 


Jia. cheeronjee;. 


“mee ete @eee 
I : 
er@e Hees He 


owe eeeoeared® 
i's 


erte@ Sale 


Do. of unssia seed eeoesoee® want 


Do. of citemamau, .....-.cse0e 


Jv. of lemons, . ia i hee 
¢ 


Do cocoanut, 
Do. of coriauder: Siete wae 


i 


Do. cucumber seed, 1.0... 


ee eee 2 ee oe 


rye. 
contatns the names of the better known oils of 


ae eaese 


The following list 


Acorus ealanins, 

Aleurites triloba. 

Anacardinm occidentale. 

Anathertan omiieattuin, 

Andropogon calainus aroma 
tieus. 

Anethuim sowa, 

Apricot Oi!, Choohara and | 
A7ind Atloo-ke tel. 

Arachis hypogaa, 

Arvemone mexteana, 

Bassia DButyracea. 

Bassia Tatuolia. 

Bassia longifolia. 

Bassia species. 

Brassica chinensis, 

Brassica uapus. 

Bitea frondosa, 

Civsalpina oleosperina, 

Calophylhtun inophyllain. 

Cannabis sativa, 

Carthanius tietorits. 

Carvophytlus aromaticus. 

Ciminum cyiminun 


Celastrus panicniata. 


- Chivongia sapida. 


Cinuamonnm species. 


Cinnamomom zeylauicun. ‘for 


sivnilarly cused, | 


Citrus Jimouuin. 
Cocos tiacifera. 
Coriandrutt sativun. 
Cucurbita pepo. -- 


Castor, Ground- 


to 


Che prices of 


| Do. 
1 Do. 


Do. 
Do 


+ 


| Agnit or Nipoota: 


Du. 





Do. 
Do. 


| Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Siu 
Dw. 


Do, 

Do, 

Do, 

Do, 
I Do 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Ii. 
De. 
Do 
Do. 


— 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
No. 


ane ee ee ee ee LL 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 


Qual 


~Walee Surson. oo... 0... | 
" MULD AUN ae a Se ela ao ale tie a» - 
ARVs ic BCks . Zara, ~ Noon ae’ r 
Tora and Kien: ners | 
 Naee,. aii aves 
Do. fetid steveidiny. eae. ode 
Dow win vonmiea, o...0... 60. 
Do. wild almond. oo oo... ce, 
Yo. portia mut... i 
| 
"Po. Croton, .ccec ccc eae ese es 
“Dao. vegetable t (alin; piste 
i Kattsella, Black til of Dec- 
| 


Meephi waa 55 


Chinese 


can, Kala ul-he-tel, 
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melon seed, 
pumpkin seed, 


talewrcos, Oma 


Ope tee see 


purging. Sew a ak “es ere 


woud... 


cee CRs 2 Oe @see 


as Pewee. e 


mijo,. raudaba Wax (3 6 iates ats 


” eardamotn.., o 

Japan,.. Sei elose amr eene mam 
of sweet ivunel: aoe 
gainboue buttery ceces. 


e4nge 


boudue nut, .........0.. 
ramitil, oo wey. eee cee 
of Ben, Solunjua, oo... 
flower, 

elancous te ave “physic 


WU is - pie Bate cers sid tee oi eet 


of atar aniac, 
Of Jessamine, 
Chinese... ... 
linseed 
of eajyeput, 
WOU he ste ta! 
CUTS 2 soo eet oe) to 
MinasOps. , 
hen, 
nitive, 

of tobaceo, oo... 00.0 lee. 
fennel flower... .. 
of keora i... 8. 
poppy seed... 
HNISC, ooo. cee 
of POPPER, oe ec cee ee 
putchapat, oo... oe, 
UV car ten cell sipdasreds 
of (Prinsepia Utilis). . 


castor, 
of sandalwood, 
poonwa, . 

of sassiftas, 


eert wet enee 


~ = @e., 


Sanh... 


shay beotay. 
PUIG on es eae Senddeks 
se ane, ntctebead 


i 


ped “eee @e “wa 


Mustard Oil, at ida: assis 


-@e te 


Cueuinis Inelo. 

suearbita maxima. oe 
Cureas pirgans, | 
Dipteroeatpns several spit ies 
Hid¥aamiu: sy Muvsperipa. 


- Dolicheo: fs 


Dolichos biturus. | +. 
Bilettaria cardamoniun, | 
Krysiinuian perfoliata, 
Frenienlam dulce,” | 
Garvinia pietoria. 
Garcined parpurcn, 
Guillandina bundue, 
Guizolia oleifera 

Hy peranthera Moving Lit. 
Helianthus Annuns, 


latropha ghanea. 
Wiciain avisat spon 


Jasminum, ivar, sp) 


hin. 

Livnun usitatissinuim, 
Malalenea eapypate. 
Meha azaderach: 
Mentha ptperita,. 
Mimusops clenet. 
Morings plerygosperma, 
Muiristica mosehata, 
Nicoliama tabacum, 
Nigella sativa, . 
Pandanus odoratissimus. 
Papaver sommniferam. 
Pimpinella anisusm. 
Piper mgrnm. 
Pogostemon patchont:. 
Pongzamia glabra. 
Ricinus Commuatis. 
Salvadara persica. 
Santalnoy alban, 
Sapindus uarginatas. 
Sarcostizina klenri, 
Sussafbas officraale. 
Shorea robusta. 


Semecarpus anacardpun, 


Sesamuan idicum, 
Siuapis alba. 
Stillinwia sebrfera. 
Suchaw, 


Species of Sipapis, Ke. 


Sterculia feet tdye.. 
Strychuos nex vamiea. 
Terminalia culappa. 7 
Thespesia. 

Theobroma cacao, 


Vighum officinale, 


Vateris Nanchtent, teeta 


Ver besipa Saliva. 


Vervouia anthe tmnintiea,: 


: Xy focurpns op neti: Svn , 
Cc ils smolworeusis: my 


~ “ailliiok, thee’. are. 2 itn sa gil” re 


their lamps, , 





Lento oil ani 
ptaivie 


alte, seod., 
fry ‘uit of | 





Argen 
wen 


4OGL from, 


Melia azadirachta, he, ‘for, medicine | Sant Jamps. 
Apricot oil in the -ILimalay: aS, sunflower od, oil | 
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of cncumber-seed for cooking and lamps, oil of 
colocvnth seed, used as lamp oil, The seeds of 
bastard. saffrou (Curthamus tinctorius) yield oil. 
Mustard oil, the produce of various’ specics, of 
Sinapis, &c. Shanghae oil, from Brassica chinensis; 
Iliepie oil, from Bassia longifolia, which is used 
for frying cakes, &c., in Madras ; aud Mahwa 
oil, from another species of the same genus 
Bassia latifolia. Oil is expressed from the 
seeds of Crsalpina oleosperma, anative of the 
Kast. The neem tree seeds afford a very clear 
or bitter oil, used for burning. Wood oil isa 
remarkable substance, obtained from several 
species of Dipterocarpus, by simply tapping the 
tree, The seeds of the Aryemone imeaicane, 
also contain a bland, wutritious, colorless, tixed 
oj}. The mass from which the seed is expressed 
is found to. be extremely nutritious to cattle. 
A solid oil, of a pale greenish color, a good 
deal resembling the oils of the Bassia in charac- 
ter, though rather harder, and approaching 
niore in properties to myrtle wax, was shown at 
the Creat Exhibition, from Singapore. — It 1s 
supposed to be the produce of the tallow tree 
of Java, called locally “ kawan,”? probably a 
species of Bassia. It is very casily bleached ; 
indeed, by exposure to air and light, t becomes 
perfectly white ; if not too costly, it promises 
to become a valuable oil According to Mr. 
Low, there are several varicties of solid oil eom- 
monly used in the Islands of the Bastern 
Archipelago, and. obtisned from the seeds of 
different, species of Diplerucarpus. Piney tallow 
isobtained from the fruit of the Maleria iadica, 
adarge and quick-growing — tree, abundant in 
Malabar and Canara. Tt isa white solid) oi, 
fusible ata temperature of 97 degrees, and 
makes excellent candles, espeeially when sapom- 
fied and distilled in the manner now adopted 
with palm oil, &e. ft has one great advantage 
over coco-nut oil that the candles imade of it do 
not give out any suffoeating acrid vapors when 
extinguished, as those made with the latter of, 
do. An oil is produced from the imner shell of 
the cashew-nut Auacardinm occidentale vay. 
indicum, inthe Kast. In Japan a kind of butter 
called qijo, is obtained from species of the 
Dalichos bean (Dolichos soja). The kernel of the 
seeds of the tallow tree of China, Sdi/digia 
sebifera, an evergreen shrub, contains an oil, 
which when expressed, consolidates through the 
cold to the consistence of tallow, and by boiling 
becomes as hard as bees’ wax. The plant also 
vields a bland oil. A similar fatty product is 
obtained from a shrub in British Guiana, the 
Myristica (Virola) scbifera. Oil is obtained in 
South America from the sand box tree (ura cre- 
pitang), and from the Carapa guianensis. The seeds 
of several plapfe of the cucumber fa mily frequently 
supply a bland oil, which is used in the East: as 


ble oils imparted into Ningpo, and other 





| 
| 
| 


| 
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Chinese ports, from Shantong, Leatong, and 


‘Teisin, are oil of teuss, obtaiued from green and 


dried peds ; black oil of the fruit of the tree Ain (?) 


‘and oil from the pea of suehau. A pale brown- 
ish vellow oil is obtained from the seeds of Cur- 


thamus linctorius, in Bombay, the seeds of which 
contain about 28 per cent. of oil. Exeellent oil is 
expressed in various parts of India from the 
seeds of different species of Sixapis, especially 
from the black mustard seed. & glanca, S. 
dichotoma, and S. juncea ave extensively culti- 
vated in the East for their oil. The Zvysananne 
perfoliatin is cultivated in Japan for its oil seeds. 
A beautiful pale yellow oil is procured from the: 
seeds of the angular-leaved physie uut.  Jadro- 
pha carcas, a shrub which is often employed in 
the tropics as a fenee for enclosures. 
by the natives in medicine and asa lamp 
oil. About 700 tons of this oil was import- 
ed into Liverpool in 1850 from Lisbon, for 
the purpose of dressing cloth, barning, &e. 
An oil ealled Carab oil is also obtained in’ the 
East, from the almonds of AXylocarpus yranatun, 
or Gurapa Moluccensis of Lamarck, which ts used 
by the natives todress the hair aud anoimt the 
skin, soas to keep off insects. Cacao fat, the 
butter-like substance obtained from the sceds of 
Theobroma cacao, is esteemed asan emoliicnt. 
The Aeaiti, as it is called by the Portuguese, or 
napoota by the natives and Arabs (Didynamia 
gymirosperinl 2), Ws much cultivated in all Mastera 
Mfviea for its oil, which is considered equal — to 
that of olives, and fetches as high a price in the 
fudian market. The plant, which is as tall and 
rank as hemp, and equally productive, having 
winmerous pods throughout the stems, 1s found 
everywhere ina wild as well as enttivated state. 
The “ Cape Shippmg Gazetle,”’ of August, 
1859, savs:-—© The attention of the George 
Agricultural and TLorticultural Society having 
been drawn to the faet that an excellent oil, equal 
to the olive oil of Etaly, ean be extracted front 
the kernel of the fruit known by the name of  ‘P 
Kon Pijte’and “ Pruim Besjee,” they have offered 
a reward of £LO for the best sample, not less than 
a half stan of this oil --£15 if it shall be adjudged 
equal to the best oil of Etaly. This fact is deserv- 
ing of notice, as an instance of the advantages 
which are fikely to result from the attention now 
being devoted te the natural productions of the 
eolonv.” Cocumn oil, or butter, is obtained 
from the seeds of a kind of Mangostcen (Garcinia 
purpurea), and used in varions parts al lndia to 
adulterate ghee or butter. It 1s enid tobe ex- 
ported to England for the purpose of “mixing 
with bears’ grease in the manufacture of poma- 
tum. It is a white, or pale eveenish yellow, so- 
lid oil, brittle, or rather friable, having @ faint 
but not unpleasant smell, melting about. 94 de- 
grees, anil when cooled after -fnsion remaining 


a lamp oil and for cooking. Among the veget eo liquid to 75 degrees. An excellent solid oil, of 


a bright green color, is obtained fram Bombay, 
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having a consistence intermediate between that 
of tallow and wax, fu-ible at about 95 degrees, 

and easily bleached ; it has a peculiar and some- 

what aromatic odour. There is some uncertainty 

asto tue plant from which it is obtained. It 

was referred to the Sclradora persica, and to the 

Vernonia Autheluintica a plant common in 
Grzerat and the Conean Ghats. A pale vellow 

clear oil is obtained from the seed of Dolichos 

hiflorus (?). Oil is also expressed in India from | 
the seed of the Argemone imericana, which 1s) 
used for lamps and in’ medicine; and from the 
seeds of the cashew nut Cdaacardiia oceident- 

ale), from Sapindus emarginatus, and the country 
walnut (Aleurites triloba.) The truit of the Cde- 

rongia supida, (or Buchanania latifolia) viclds | 
oil. From the seeds of the Powgauuta glabra, or 
Galedupa arborea, a honey brown and alnost 
tasteless oil is procured, whichis Huid at conmon 
temperatures, but gelatinises at 55 degrees. 
Other sources of oil are the Celastrus paniculatus, 
Balanites Iigypliaca and the saultree OSfured 
Robusta). 

Cinnamon suet is extracted by boiling the fruit 
of the chomamon. An_ oily fluid floats on the 
surface, which on cooling subsides to the bottom 
of the vessel, and hardens into a substance like 
inutton suet. he Singhalese make a kind of 
candles with it, and use it for eudinary purposes, 
It emits a very pleasant aroma while burnin. 
According to the analysis of Dr. Chiistison, 1 
coutains eight per cent. of a fluid not unlike 
olive oi]; the remainder is a waxy principle. 

Croton oil is obtained by expression from the 
seeds or nuts of Crofon Tiglinia, tree, 15 to 20 
feet in height, belonging to the same order as 
the castor oil plant, producing whitish green 
flowers, and secds resembling a tick in appear- 
anec, whenee its generic name. It is a native 
ofthe Mast Indies. 160 parts of seeds afford 
about Gf of kernel. 50 quarters of croton nuts 
for expressing oil were imported into Liverpool 
from the Cape Verd Islands, in 1849. 

The Croton Tiglium evows plentitully mi Ces- 
lon, and the oil, i properly expressed, night le | 
made an article of trade. ‘Lhe best mode of | 
preparing it is by grinding the seeds, plaeing the 
powder in bags, and pressing between plates of 
iron; allow the oil to stand for fifteen days, then 
filter. ‘Che residue of the expression is: triturat- 
ed with twice its weight of alcohol, and heated 
on the sand-bath from 120 to 140 degs, Fah- 
renheit, and the mixture, pressed again. In| 
this step the utmost caution is necessary In 
avoiding the acrid fumes. One seer of seed fur- 
nishes by this process rather amore than eleven | 
fluid ounces of oil, six by the first step, and five | 
by alcohol... ‘The oil acts as an. irritant purga- 


ye 


tive int he“dose of one drop. In large doses 





js a dangerous poison. When applied external- | géod fresh seed by tl 


ly it produces pustules. In 1845, eight cases of 
croton oil and six cases of the sced were 


‘it {tion is so large that it may 


OIL$. 
exported from Ceylon. Other species of Cro- 
ton as C. Pavana, a native of Ava and the 
north-eastern parts of Bengal, and C. Rorburghit 
vield a purgative oil. The bark of C. fleuteria 
C. Cascarilla, and other species is aromatic, anc 
acts as a tonic and stimulant. It forms the cas- 
carilla bark of commerce already spoken of. When 
braised, it gives out a musky odour and is often 
used in pastilles. The oil obtained from the 
seeds of Jatropha carcas, a native of South Ame- 
rica and Asia, is purgative and emetic, and ana- 
lazous in its properties to croton oil, Jt is said 
to be a valuable external application initeh. Tn 
fudia it is used for lamps. Grd of Ben, known 
as Sohunjuna in Bengal, and Moringa in Malabar 
is obtaived from the seed or uuts of the horse- 


i radish tree, the Voriuga plerygosperma, Burmann ; 


the Myperanthera Moringa, of Linweus. ‘This 
clear limpid) oi! having no pereeptible smell, is 
much esteemed by wateh-makers and perfuiners ; 
it is expensive and not often to be procured pure, 
consequently the oil would be a very profitable 
export. It grows rapidly and luxuriantly every 
where in Jamaiea, particularly on the north side 
of the island —as well asin Trinidad and other 
of the West. It is easily propagated 
gither by cuttings from the tree (the branches) or 
by seeds, and bears the second year. ‘The produce 
of each tree may be estimated at from one to two 
vallons. From the flowers a very pleasaut per- 
fume might be easily distilled. ‘The following 1s 
the aceount of Dr. Hamilton. © Tt is a small 
tree, of about. twenty fect in height, of most rapid 
erowth, comme into flower within a few months 
after it has been sown, continuing to produce 
seeds aud blossoms afterwards throughout the 
The tree is now naturalised in the West 

The timber is) said to dye a fine blue, 
and the gum, which exudes from wounds in_ the 
bark, bears a strong resemblance to that obtained 
from the Astragalus fragacantha, for which it 
night, no doubt, be substituted, The aumerous 
racemes of white blossoms with which the tree 1s 
constantly loaded, are succeeded by long triangu- 
lar pods, somewhat torulose at the ends, and 
abont two feet in length, when arrived at the full 
yrowth. These pods, while yet young and ten- 
der, are not unfrequently cooked and served up at 
the planter’s tables like asparagus, for which 
they are not a bad substitute. The pods, when 
full grown contain about fifteen seeds ; eagh con- 
siderably larger than a pea, with a membranéous 
covering expanding into three wings, whence the 
specific name of plerygosperma. On remoy ing 
the winged envelope the seeds appear somes hat 
like pith balls ; but upon dividing them with the 
nail, they are found to abound in a clear, color- 
less, tasteless, scentless oil, of which the propor- 
be expressed from 
1e siinple pressure of the nail. 
that he obtained 305 ounces 
of the decorticated seeds 


quarters 


vear. 
Triclies. 


Geoffry informs us, 
of oil from eight pounds 
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being at the rate of ver 
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nearly 24 Ibs. of oil’ cultivated in Mysore and the western districts 


from 100 lbs. of seed. Notwithstanding the; of Peninsular India, as well as in the Som- 


great value of its oil, and the facility with 
which it can be obtained in the West Indies, the 
moringa has been hitherto valued there merely as 


an ornamental shrub, and cultivated for the sake of 


its young pods or the horseradish of its roots, a3 
luxuries for the table. ‘The oil is peculiarly va- 
luable for the formation of ointments, from its 
capability of being kept for almost any length of 
time without enteraig into combination with oxy- 
ven, ‘This property, together with the total ab- 
sence of color, smnell, and taste, peculiarly adapts 
it to the purposes of the perfumer, who is able 


to make it the medium for arresting the flight of 


those highly volatile particles of essential oil, 
which constitute the aroma of many of the most 
odoriferous flowers, and cannot be obtaimed by 


any other means, in a concentrated and permanent 


form. ‘To effect. this, the petals of the flowers, 
whose odor it is) desired to obtain, are thinty 
spread over flakes of cotton wool saturated with 
this oil, and the whole enclosed in wir-tight tin 
eases, where they are suffered to remain tll they 
begin to wither, when they are replaced by fresh 


ones, and the process thus continned till the oil 
has absorbed as much as was desired of the aroma , 


‘bay presidency. About Seringapatam, as soon 
‘as the millet crop has been reaped the field 


‘is ploughed four times, and the seed sown, a 


eallon per acre, during the month of July or 
August, after the first heavy rain. No iman- 
ure or weeding is required, for the crop will 
lerow on the worst soils, [ft is reaped in three 
‘months, being cut elose to the ground, and 
istacked for a week. After exposure to the 
sun for two or three days, the seed is beaten 
rout with astick. Lhe crop in Mysore rarely 
iyields two bushels per acre, but about Poonah 
the produce iso much larger. ‘The secd is 
lsometimes parched and made tito sweetmeats, 
‘bat is usually grown for its oil, This is used 
in cooking, but it is not so abundant in’ the 
hseed, nor so Boot as that of the sesame. 
i Badlocks will not eat the stems unless pressed 
i by hunger, About 5,000 maunds are exported 
Pannually from Caleutta, 3.730 bays were nuo- 
| ported into Liverpool in 185]. The price per 
quarter of eight bushels, in January, 18538, 
‘was from SOs. to £2; of tecl oil, im tins, 
weighing 69 to 107 pounds, £2. to £2 4s, 
| Bombay linseed was worth £2 Ills. to £2 


. . °. : »> a » ; “yy? vee : “t . \ yho ; . ey gear 
it is then separated from the wool by pressure, and , L2s. the quarter of eight bushels, in January, 


reserved under the name of essence, in well stop- 
ped bottles. By digesting the oil thus impreg- 
nated in aleohol, which does uot take up the 
fixed oil, a solution of the aroma 1s effected in the | 


spirit, aud many odoriferous tinctures or waters, 


as they are somewhat inaccurately termed, prepar- 


ed. By this process most delicions perfumes 
might be obtained from the flowers of the eacra 
tortuosa, Pancratiun carribenn, Plumeria alba, 
Plumeria rubra, and innumerable other flowers. 
of the most exquisite fragrance, which abound 
within the tropics, blooming unregarded, and 
wasting their odours on the barren aire? Three 
varieties of til are extensively — cultivated 
throughout India, for the sake of the fine oil ex- 
pressed from their secds, the white seeded 
variety, the parti-colored, and the black. It 
is from the latter that the sesannun or gingelly 
oil of Commerce is obtained Sesamum seed 
contains about 45 per cent. of oil. Good 
samples of the oil were shown at the Great hx- 
hibition from Vizianagram, Ganjam, Hydrabad, 
Tanjore, the district of Moorshedabad, ard 
Gwalior. The gingelly seed is stated to be 
worth about £4 per tou in the North Circars. 
An oil resembling that of sesamum is obtained 
from the seed of Guizotea oleifera or Abys- 
siniea, a plant introduced trom Abyssinia, and 
common in Bengal. The ram til, or valisaloo 
seeds, yield about 44 per cent of oil. The 
oil is. generally used for burning, aud is 
worth locally about 10d. per gallon, BLack 
TIL (Ferbesena sativa) is known as kutsela 
or kala til, in the Deccan It 1s chiefly 


'1853. Bengal ditto 2s. less. ‘The imports 
J into Liverpool were 68,68 bags and 54,834 

ppackets in 1857, and Db,490 bags and 33,700 

packets in 1853. About 9,090) bags of imus- 

ltard seed and from 18,000 to 20,000 baes of 
rape secd are also imported thenee, The 

j price of the latter is about £2 the quarter. 

'  Oyco-nnt otl.—-The chief oil made on the 
sea board of Lidia, is) that) ytelded by the 
coco-mit palm. The nut having been strip- 
ped of the husk or coir, the shell is bro- 
ken, and the fatty ling enelosing — the 
milk is taken out. This is called cobri, copra, 
or copperah in different — localities. Three 
maunds, or ninety pounds of copperah, are 
thrown into the mill with about three gallons of 
water and from this is produced three maunds, or 
seven and three-quarter gallons of oil. ‘Phe cop- 
perah in its unprepared state is sold, slightly 
dried in the market. It is burned) in iron eribs 
or grates, on the top of poles as torches, in 
processions, and as means of illumination for 
work performed in the open air at mght. No 
press or other contrivance is made use of by the 
natives in India for squeczing out or expressing 
the oil from the cake, anda large amount of 
waste, in consequence of this necessarily ensues. 
Bumbay Times, June 5, 185". See Cocos, — 

Apricot oil.-- Ol of the finest kind, is 
made in India by expression from the kernels 
of the apricot. It is clear, of a pale yellow 
color, ar.d smells strongly of hydrocyanic acid, 
of which it contains, usually, about 4 per cent. 

Sun flower oil.—“ On inquiring into the uec 
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made of the sunflower, we were given to under-|cive to health ii a ‘tropical “Glimate. Phe oil is 
stand that it is raised in Tartary chiefty for} white and solid ‘at comtnon teinperatures, fusing 


the oi] expressed from it. But it isalso of use for} at from 70 to. 80- degrees. 


many other purposes. In the market places of | 
the lar cer towns we often found the people eating 
the se eds: which, when boiled in” water, taste | 
not unlike the Gouled Indian corn eaten hy the 
‘Turks. In some districts of Bussia the seeds | 
are employed with great success in fatten ne 


eect! 


poultry ; they are also said to increase the | 
number of eges more than any other kind | 
of grain. =P events ancl partridges eal them. 


with vreat avidity, and they cause the same ef- | 
fects on them as other birds. The dried) leaves | 
are given to cattle in’ place of straw; and the: 
withered stalks are said to produec ‘ sonaie Tae | 
ble quantity of alkali.?-—Bremners Lialerior of” 
ussia. 658 barrels freed oil were brought: 
down to New Orleans from the interior In PS 69, 
and 1009 in 18-48. | 
fauseed ovl.-—During the period of the Great | 
Exhibition special enquiry was made by many. 
wantfacturcrs as to the differeut oils of South- 
erm India, suitable for supplying the place 
of animal fat in the manufacture of candles, and. 
VCUC rally adapted for various other purposes. | 
D mnguiries Should be directed to the specifie gra- 
vity, the boiling point, the per centage of pure 
oll in the seeds, and the means of obtainme a re-| 
eiular supply. ‘The demand for vegetable | 
oil in Furopean commerce has been steadily on 
the increase for several years past, and the qnan- 
tities consumed, are now so large that the oleas | 
vinous products of Ludia and the colonies anust | 
sooner or later have a considerable oracle 


| 
1 


| 


| 


t 


importance, from the value which they are 
likely to acquire. 

Margosa, or Neen Ou.—From the peri- 
carpor fleshy part of the fruit of the = Ale?ia 
azaderachta, and of the Azaderachta indica the 
well known = Margosa oil is) prepared ; whieh 


is cheap and casily procurable. Dr. Maxwell, 
when garrison surgeon of ‘Trichinopoly, stated 


that he has found this o1] equally eMeacious to | 


cod-liver oil in cases of consumption and scrofula. 
We began with balf-ounce doses, moruing and 
evening, which were gradually rediteed. 

Bassia oils.—Vhe seeds of 
Bassia, indigenous to fndia, vield’ solid oils, aud — 
are ‘remarkable for the fact, that they supply at: 
the Same thine saccharine cle: spirit, ani oll, 
fit for both food and burning in lamps. 

a. The Tilepe (B. lougifoliu) Is ae {ree 
abundant in the Madras ° Presidency, the south- 
‘erm parts. of Hindostan geucrally, and the | 
northern provinee of Ceylon. 
rerageg = use the oil in cooking and for 

lamps. The. oil cake is ‘yubbed on the ‘body 
as soap, find seems adiiirably adapted for 
‘yetnoving the unctuosity of ‘the skin caused | 
by excessive perspiration, ‘arid for rendering 
it soft pliable, and glossy, which 6 so condu- 


three species of | 1 
I 
ed, 


Tn Ceylon the | bag and pressed ha ‘as ‘to ‘ébtdin afl’ 


“It‘may be nilvi inthc- 
ously employed i in the musiufacture of both ‘ean- 
dles and soap; in ‘Ceylon and some ‘parts of 
Indiathis oil forms the clief- ingretlient | inthe 
mantfacture of soap. 

6. Muhwa (B. latifolia) is common in most 
parts of the Bengal Presidency. The ott a 
gxood deal resembles that last deseribed, ob- 
tained fromthe THepe seeds; and may be qed 
for similar purposes. It is solid at common 
temperatures, and begins to melt at about 70 


| ars 


Vegetable butter is obtained from the Choorie 


R. dutyracea). ‘Phis Bassia thoueh far less 
generally abundant than the other two spe- 
Ges, is common in certain of the hilly — dis- 
triets, especially in the eastern parts of Ku- 
miaon ; in the province of Dotee it is so 
abundant that the oi is cheaper than chee, or 
fluid butter, and is used to adulterate. dt is 


likewise Commonly burnt im lamps, for whieh 
purpose ait is preferred to coconut oil ft 
a white solid fat, fusible at ebout 1245 
degrees, and exhibits very little tendeney to 
become rancid when kept. 

d. Shea, Or galan butler, Is obtained WW West- 
ern Africa from the Bassia Parhkii oy Pentadismu 
hutyracea, a tree closely resembling the 2B. lati- 
folia and other species indigenous “to Hindostan. 
According to Park, the tree is abundant in Bam- 
bara, the ol] as solid, of a greyish white 
colour, and: fuses at 67 degrees. — [ts product is 
used for a variety. of purposes —-for cooking, 

| burning in lamps, &e. This tree has much of 
the Ali niieter of the Jaurel, but grows to ae 
height of cighteen or twenty feet. Its ledf 

sonmw lial longer than the lanrel, and is ca hittlo 
broader at the point ; the edges of the leaf are 
gently curved, and are of a dark sap green color. 
The nut is of the form and size of a pigteon’s 


1S 


-egy, and the kernel completely fills the ‘shell. 


When fresh it is of a white drab color, but, if 
long kept, beeomes the color of chocolate. ‘The 
kernel, when new, is nearly all butter, whieh is 
“extracted in the following manner :—The  sliell 
is removed from the kernel , Which is also erush- 
and then a quantity is put into ‘én earthen 
| pot or pan, placed over the fire with a’ portion of 
water and the nut kernels. After boiling slowly 


‘about half an hour the whole is strained’ through 


‘a clean ‘vessel, when ‘it’ 1s 
T after removnte the ‘fib- 
‘ds put: “into. ‘a grass 
‘the 
poured | into’ ‘the’ vésdel ‘atone 
with the ‘first-mentioned - ‘portion; ‘and ‘When 
‘cold ‘is eae eo consistence ‘of butter. ‘Fhe. 
nats: hang’ ” “bunches ‘from ithe ° differtint 
boughs, bat’ eich nut has tts own fibre, about 
‘seven or eight inches long, and ae “the 


agrass mat into 
allowed to cool. 
‘rous part from it, 


eile This is 
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thickness and colur of whip-cord. ‘The nut is, be found-in the Transactions of the Agri-Horti- 
attached to the fibre in a very singular mamiter. | cultural Society of | fudia. (Vol. 8. p. 220.)-— 
fhe end of ‘the fibre is concealed by a thin) AL BJ. 2. Pe Sg a ee 
membrane, about half an inch wide and three- 
quarters of an inch long. This membrane 
is attuched to the side of the nut, and, when ripe, | ee | 
relinquishes its hold, and the nut falls to the), Good specimens of this medicinal oil were cx- 
ground, when itis gathered for use. A eood-sized hibited by Major Miller, the Madras ‘Taviff and 
healthy tree yields about a bushel of nuts, but Lieut. flawhes. an Mb SR. | , 
the greater number are not so prolific. ‘The | (5743) Anacardium occidentale. Cashew nut 
trees close to the stream present a more healthy | oil. ms 
appearance, probably on account of being better | Moondree coltay yennai, Taw. | 
watered, and the fire being less powerful close fae na 
to the stream.—Siaewouds. The collection of | 5] he lieht yellow, sweet tasted and edible ott 
oils exhibited at the Madras Mxlubition of 1850, | obtamed from the wed of this tree, is in every re- 
by Lieut. Llawkes, was very extensive, and eou-: Spect equal, if not indeed superior, to either Olive 
tained a very large munber of highly interesting | OT Almond oil. tis very seldom prepared, the 
specimens. ‘The series exhibited the oleaginous nuts beimg used as a table fruit—An 2 JR. 
products ina state of erveat purity, aecompained (S744) tiacardinm oesidentate. Cashew Anole 
by the oil seeds yieldiug them. No considera Ol. This powerfully vesicating oil obtained ‘from 
tion of cost or trouble had been allowed to d-) the pericarp of the Cashew Apple bas been long 
terfere with providing all that was necessary to} known to the Native Physicians, and much ree 
render the collection a complete illustration of | sembles in its properties, the acrid oil obtained 
the oils of Southern India. The value of the | from the marking nut (Semecarpus Anaeardiun). 
collection was greatly enhanced by the care which |—A BJ. Re . 


(5742) dllium saticum. Garlic Oil. 


Vellay-Poondoo yennai, ‘Tas. 


Kajoo ka tacl, Tlinp 


had been bestowed in the preparation, and_ the 
exclusion of all impurities in the process of cx- 
traction. -—A/. #. A. J. ‘This officer, as Reporter 
to the Jury, on the Sub Class ‘ o7/s,” published 
in the Reports of the Juries of the Exhibition, 


: 
(5745) udropogon Calamus Aroinaticus.--- 
furnished observations on the extensive collection (S746) dudropogon  Schauanthus.—~Temon 


Roosa Grass Oil. This Oul differs bat little ei- 
ther in appearance or quality from the Lemon 
Grass Oil. [tis used for the same purposes. 


of oils, himself and others exposed. For the oppor- Cirass Oil. 
tunity of having this done however, Southern In- Camachice Pilloo Tylum, Tag. 
dia is indebted to Lord Harris, to whom this part 
of the Empire owes more for the practical develop- 
ment of its productive resources, than to any 
one since the days of James Anderson, Buehanan 
Hamilton, ILeyne, Roxburgh and Amslie by 
whom their existence was first made known. 
From the General and Local Exhibitions which 
as Governor of Madras he caused to be held in 
1855-56 and 1857, the Commereial world and 
men ‘of Science have been indebted — for the 
learned essays, in the Juries Reports which 
emanated from Dr. LL. F.C. Cleghorn, Mm. bp. Dr. 
A, unter, Mm. p. Lt. HW. P. Tlawkes, Dr. A. J. 
Scott, M.p. Lieutenant Colonel Balfour, ¢.B. and 
Colonel G. P. Cameron, ©.B.K.'r. and K.c. 

The Adul oil of Travancore was forvarded to 
the Great Exhibition of 1$51, but merits further 


This well known Oil is obtamed by distillation 
froma grass, which grows plentifully in many 
parts of the country. It is much used as a rube- 
facient for Rheumatic affections, as well as in 
Perfumery, for which purposes it is said to be 
largely exported from ‘Travancore, “When newly 
made, this Oil is of alight straw color, but age 
changes it toa deep red. Excellent specimens 
are exlubited by the Travancore and Tanjore Lo- 
eal Committees and by Lieut. Hawkes. Mrs. 
Gooodsir forwarded an excellent sainple obtained 
from Ceylon. 

(S747) tuethum Sowa.--Dishops Weed Oil. 
These well known carminative seeds yield by dis- 
tiation a very useful Oil which is given medici- 
nally, as a stomachie. Good specimens were 
shown by Mr. Gay, the Tanjore Local Commit- 


attention It ‘scems to ‘be medicinal, but ne feoaind: Lieut, Hawkes 
‘Botanical name of the plant producing it is not 
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(TAD Alene rile Belson Walnut oll 748) Fig Oid.—The prepmaton of ih 

“Phe Molucea tree whic: produces the “ Lum- | #8 chiefly confiued to Malabar and the. Western 
bawg nut” grows. plentifully near Hydrabad. Coast whence it is exported to England .in large 
The nuts yield ia very large. per. centage of Oil, quantities, the demand is also yearly increasing. 
and the: tree sis found to be very prolific. The} §(5749) Bish Laver OU .—-Ts: “also. | prepared 
nuts ‘are said tobe strong upon a thin sttip‘of | chiefly on the Western Coast -although -some ‘is 
bamboo, ‘and whén lighted’ will burn Jike a can- | how made at Madras. Ihe'liver of: the white 
die; a notice of this interesting substance may- shark is that generally used. The mode of pre- 
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paring the best Cod liver oil which is equally. ap- | 200 acres are cultivated, producing anuually 75 
plicable to “ Fish liver” is thus described. candies of oil at Rs. 2-6-9 permaund. The 

“ Cod Liver Vil.”°—The proper season for pre- | els yield about 43 per cent. of a cléar straw 
paring this oil is early in January when the livers coloured edible oil, which is an excellent substi- 
are plunp, firm, large, white, and full of oil— tute lor olive oil, and makes a good soap. Its 
the livers are somctimes found diseased, and are value in London in January 1855 Was £47-10 
specifically lighter than water, these should be | Pet fon. Perfect decolorization, far froin depre- 
rejected. Good livers should cut smooth, and | ang, considerably enhances the value of this 
not tear, when cut none of the substance should oll.— M. B.S, R, See Groenp ner. 
flow out ina half liquid state. The quantity of} (5753) Argemone mexicana, Brumadundoo 
oil produced by livers depends much upon the or Coorookoo oil. Prickly Poppy ; Jamaica yel- 
time of the year. In the beginning of January low thistle. : 
1005 livers were found by experiment to yield Brmadundoo vennai, ‘fam. | Faringie datura’ ka tael. 
37 Iinperial gallous, and at the end of February; Brumadundie Noona, Ten. | Hip. | 
an equal number only gave 23) gallons of oil. 
Inthe beginning of January 1000) livers of 
average size weighed 900 Ibs. whilst in the last 
day of March the same number weighed only 
575 Ibs. The oil at these different seasons was 
equally pale, and the livers equally white, ale ~ tines expressed by the natives and used in lamps, 
though much smaller aud more flabby in the lat- | pat is doubtless adapted to other and = more iim- 
ter season. To prepare the oil-—-Wash the liver. portant uses. In North Areot it costs from Rs. 
very carefully, first removing the wall bladders 7 oy 4-9 tg Rs. 2-1-0 per maund.—A, #7. BR. 


which adhere to them, and infuse theme in rain: ee ae shee | 
: | 575+) DBassta Longifolia. Woopoo Oil. 
or other water free from salt. Place them over ( ) ongif I 


This pale vellow limpid oil may be obtained m 
large quantities from the round corrugated seeds 
(of the prickly poppy, which was originally intro- 
duced from Mexico in ballast, but now flourishes 
luxuriantly an all) parts of India — It is some- 


ie. Sa * ogy oe ; . 
or 130°. On, this head espacial eare must be This semi-solid oil is expressed froin the seeds 


taken, a higher degree of heat although yielding , of a tree which is evervwhere connnon im Sou- 
adarger produet, communicates a rank fleshy thern India. Jt is seldom sold in the bazar, but 
taste.and sinell and heightens the eolor of the) the sceds are collected, and the oll manufactured 
oil, thereby rendering it disgusting to the pa- > by the Natives for private consumption. ‘The 
ticnt. seeds contain about 30 per cent of oil of a bright 
(5750) Nents foot Vil. —Lts uses as a soften- -vellow colour, It 1s procurable in South Arcot 
at, Rs. 25 per candy, or Rs. 1 4 0 per maund— 
aoa a tears Pe re Hi Bellary at 3-8 VU, Bhopaul at Is. 3 12 0. 
(5751) Menin Cera il of ie ee a Panjore, it may be had to the extent of 2,702 
submitted to destructive distillation with the ad-— candies at the rate of 2.8 8 per maund. 
dition of a little salt vields an empyrenmmatic oil | 
which is much used ino medicine by Native 
Doctors. 


er of leather, &e &ec. are well kuown. 


U’ses.—-Vhis oil makes excellent candles and 
soap. Of the latter, several specimens were con- 
tributed (Cl. xxix) from ‘Tanjore, Madras, We. 

Its chief use is, however, for burning in lamps, 
and as asubstitute for butter im Native cookery. 


Guana Oil,—A specimen of this oil is exhi- 
bited by J. Rohde, sq. of Guntoor. 
’ ae 


(5752) Arachis hypogea. Ground nut Oi, |The very great difference in- colour, consistence 
Vayr-cuddala-yenai, Tam. | Willavettie-moong kte- cand flavour, which is observable in the many 


Manilla noona, ‘Tr1. phullie-ka tel, Wann. specimens of this oil entirely attributable to the 
‘mode of preparation, and to the presenee in some 
cases of a very large proportion of mucilage and 
other cxtrancous matter. <A bright colored speci- 
men from ‘Tanjore, on being treated with dilute 
Pee a care ae ofthe Pantaen | Sulphuric acid, proved remarkably pure, samples 
coi etn ins prt of he Tush he sane om Ramanand nee 
ee and from Lieut. Hawkes were equally good, 


se b ‘ 1 a teria, ia Sahih but those from Nellore and Mysore deposited a 
eile titi ee ner Dy i see a ,  karge amount of mucilage—M. #. J. RB. 


fallen to 57,207 gallons in 1852-53. It does not: 3 i 
seem to be consumed to any large extent in this (5755) Bassia Latifolia. Mahwa Oil. Sever- 
country, although the nut itself is nich eaten | al specimens of oil under this name were exhibit- 
by the poorer classes. It'is spid to be used for |ed, at the Madras Exbutition of 1855 but doubt 
adulteyating gingely oil in-Neyth’ Arcot, where | existed as’ to their being really the produce of 
it cost$ from’ Rs. 1-8-0, to 24 


This valuable oil, which of late years has 
been exported from Madras to a large amount, 13 
obtained by expression from the seeds of the 
Ground or Manilla unt, which is now cultivated to 






: 9212-0 per maund._| the'B. latifolia, which has always been .desoribed 
In the Nellore Distrigt, the seeds are procurable | aa a solid’ oil or butter, whereas tho se now 
at Rs. 1-8-0 per maund and in ‘Tanjore about ' shown are quite liquid at ordinary temperature. 
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The 1. latifolia is -produced plentifully in -Ben-_ 
gal, but it is not vet ascertained that: it grows | 


e 


ithe Madras Presidency.— AY. bd. Rh. 


(5762) Cannabis sativa. Hemp seed oil. 
Ganja yenna, Tast. | 


| This oil is obtained by expression from the 


we tw , , ar ae : 7 . : ‘ om 

(5756) Dowbax pentandrum. Silk Cotton sced | sceds of the common hemp, which is cultivated 
Oil. A dark brown though clear oil is obtained | in many parts of the country. tn Russia, the: 
by expression from the seed of the silk cotton | oi is much used for burning in Lamps, but it 1s 


tree, the fibre of which is largely used as a stutf- 
my for pillows, iInattresses, &c. Ke. | 


(5757) Bryon ia Oil. 


Toomuttikat yennai, aw. | Boddama kaia noona, TEL 


This oil is used for burning in Lamps in some | 


parts of the country, where the fruit) abounds. 


It is extracted by boiling in water, and is procur- | 


able only in very small quantities. —JL. #. J. Jt. 
The Broonga Malagum Outment and the Vish- 


naioosty or suake tree oivément of Masulipatam | 
appear to be new products, but beng unaccom- 


panied with any wnformation as to souree from 


which they are derived, this cannot be accurately | 


determined, 

(9753) Butea Froudosa. Moodooga Onl. The 
seeds of this tree vield a small quantity of a 
bright clear vil which is sometimes used medi- 
cinally.— AL BL J. 

(5759) Cubbage seed Oil. Vxhibited ur the 
Madras tariff —-AL, 2. 7. B. 


(5760) Calophylinm caluba? \ new oil under 


the name of Cherroa Pinuacotfay is sent from | 


Cochin. 

Major Miller, Assistant Commussary General, 
Bangalore, forwards a new oil under — the 
name of  Pootronjie.? ‘The same oil was 
also shown by Mr. Rose of Madras and Lieut. 
Hawkes. 


(5761) Calophyllum ivophyllin,  Pimnacotay 
or Poon-seed oil. 

Piunay yennat, ‘Pam. | Surpuuka tael. inp. 
Pinnay noona, TES, 

The fresh seeds of the ‘“ Alexandrian Jaurel”’ 
when shelled, and subjected to pressure yield a 
dark green oil of a peculiar odour. Old seeds 
yield a higher colored and thicker product. In 
the vear 1847-48, Galls 3,871 of the oil, and 
cwt. 598 of the seeds, were shipped from Madras 
chiefly to Ceylon and the Straits, it has now ceased 
to he an article of Export. In ‘Tanjore, 437 acres 
producing on an average 243 cullums per acre of 
seed are covered with this tree : this yields 26714 
maunds of oil at Rs. 20-4 per maund. In ‘Tin- 
nevelly, it costs As. 4-8 and Trichinopoly As. 4 
per seer. In ‘Tanjore, it is used for Lamps, and 
for caulking.vessels, but it appears to be chiefly 
valuable as a medicine. It is seldom procnrable 
in the bazar, but is. expressed yhen required. 
Samples from Canara, under the name of “ Ho- 
nay,” from Goa by the name of ‘“ Oleum unda,” 
from Cochin called. “ Perun Poonaka,” and from 
Masulipatam.—M. #. 7. BR. 


‘unknown to the natives of India. ‘Three  speci- 
i mens are exhibited, one of a deep green colour 
from ‘Tanjore, another of an olive green sent by 
Lieut. Hawkes and the third in the Madras 
Tarih— MW. BT OR, 

(5763) Curdamom seed Oil, (Fixed.) ‘This. is 
osentias a ‘new oil? by Mr. Rose, but is already 
well known. | 


{ 
! 
| 
! 


i 
| 
\ 
| 764) Carthawus tinctorins, Satilower oil. 


Chendoorookoo yeunal, | Kurrur or Cooaum ka tael, 
TAM. | dhing. 
RKoostunba noonay, Ten. | 


A light vellow clear oil obtained from the seeds 
Hof the plant, vielding the well known dye. Tt 
-yrows plentfally in Mysore and ‘Tinnevelly. Tn 

Mysore and Bellary, it costs about Rs. 2-5-0 per 
maund, and is used) for lamps, culimary and 
other purposes. —AT he J. Rt. 

(5765) Celastrus panicnlata, Malkungunee 

or staff tree oil 
| Validiave veonai, Pan. Malkungunee ka tael, 
| Bavungie nooua, PRL ; Ttinn. 
The deep searlet. colored oil obtained by e¢x- 
_ pression from the seeds of this shrub is used in 
| medicine, the seeds submitted to destructive dis- 
-tillation vield the oleum nigrum. —AL 2. AR, 
(S766) Celastrus Paniculata, Oleum Nigrum. 
Vavlarie tylum, Taw | 
An empyrenmatic oil obtamed by the destrue- 
}tive distillation of the seeds of this Celastrus, ¢1- 
ther alone or in combination with other ingre- 
dients. It is much used in the treatment of 
Beri-beri, Malcolmson’s Essay, p. 312. 
(5767) Cheerongie Oil Chirongia sapida or 
Buchanania Latifolia. 


nl 


Saraypuppos noonay, Cheeronjie or Charoolie ka 
TEL, ; tael, Hinp. 

The kernels of this tree are eaten by the na- 
tives to promote fatness, they abound ina straw 
colored, sweet tasted and limpid oil which 1s 
seldom extracted. ‘The tree grows pleutifully in 
Mysore and Cuddapah.—al #, J. &. 


(5768) Cocos nucifera. Cocoanut oil. 

Taynga yennai, Tam, ' — Narel-ka-Tel, Hainp. 

Tencaya Noona, VEL. | - 

The average annual quantity of this oil ex- 
ported from Madras, from 1847-43 to 1852-55 
is about Galls 9,00,00/ per annum. Of this by 
far the largest portion is sent to the United 
Kingdom and France, the remainder finds its 
way to Arabia, Mauritius, Bombay and the 
(Indian) French Ports. — 
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OILS. 

Prive, —'Vhe. prices of this oil vary considera- by the better clasacs of natives, and. by the. poor 
bly in different parts of the country. For the | as a substitute for ghee. ‘The butter. thus pre- 
quarter ending 31st Octcber 1854, the max : and | pared does not appear to possess any of the pur- 
the min: were Rs. 8-5-4 at Jubbulpore, and Rs. | ative qualities of the Gamboge resin, but is con- 
1212-9 at Mhow per maund. ‘The average of | sidered an antiscorbutic ingredient in food. 
tiventy one large stations in the Madras Presi- | The ahove interesting particulars” have been fur- 
deney giving Its. 4-9-5 per maund, or about i nished by Ti. R. Oswald, Esq. mM. p. Nuggur 
£41-2 per ton, The market-value of ‘Cochin | Divison, Mysore Commission. —Af. FB. J. R. 
oil? in London (January 18.5) was £46. 10) ve a Be oo. oe oe 
the average being £46 to 48. The best oil is: je ie ee ai ase ee 3 eae ey oe 
that exported from Cochin, and the neighbour- | hee aa a : ‘ a i ae ass ered an excel- 
ing ports on the Malabar Coast. It usually, cut remedy tor Jheumauic pas. 


OILS. 


fetches 208, per ton more than the Ceylon or 


Coromandel coast article. 

Uses. In Europe, for Candle and soap ma- 
nufacture, for lubricating inachinery, &e. &e. Tn 
India, for making soap, anointing the person, for 
cookery, lamps and in medicine. A A AR. 
See Cocos: W. i. Underwood, Esq., exhr 
hits an empyreumatic oil and pyroligneous acid 
obtained by the destructive distillation of cocoa- 
nut shells. The latter substance has been used 
successfully in developing photagraphs by the 
collodion process. ‘The oil or tar mixed with 
ordinary “japan varnish?” is said to be used with 
advantage in the “backing up” of positive 
pictures. | 

(5769) Croton ligluau. 
Jah oil. 

Neervalin vennai, PAM. 
Naypalun villiloo, TEL. 
This is a well known medicinal oil, the use of 

which asa drastic purgative, seems to be de- 
creasing, — A. LJ. dt. 


Croton or Napau- 


Jumal-golay-ka tael, 
Hhinn. 


(5770) Cucuinis Colocynthes. Coloevnth seed 
Oil. 

(6771) Cucumis melo, Melon seed Oil. Piteha 
Pusjhum—Tharbooza, Khurbooza, Pumpkin 
seed Oil. 

(5772) Oucnrbita pepo, Cucumber seed Oil. 

Valerikoi yennai, Tam. | Thosa noona, Pr. 

A clear edible cil. —-J/. #. J. 2. 

(5773) Garcinia picloria, Ganboge Butter, 
(Rox.) 

Mukki-tylam, Tax. 


| Arasinagoorghy yennal, Can, 


The solid butter contained in the seeds of the 


« Gamboge tree’ a species closely allied to the 


G. purpurea which produces the “ eocum butter" 
Gambove — tree |: 


has attracted attention. ‘The 
grows abundantly in certain parts of the Mysore 
and Western coast jungles. The oil which is 
procurable in moderate quantities, 1s prepared by 
pounding the seed in a stone mortar and boiliug 
the mags, until the butter, or oil rises to the 
surface. Two and a half measures of sced should 
vield one seer and a half of butter. In the 
Nuggur Division of Mysore, “it is sold at the 
rate of As 1-4 per secr of 24 ‘Rs. weight, or at 
£3G-6 per ton, and is chiefly used as a lamp ail 


er re rn ne LL I te rem me 2st he a Ae cee ee a et 


. 
| Caat-amnnak yvennat, TAM. 
| Adevee amedapoo noona, 


(5773) Guilandina Boudue, Bonduc nut Oil. 
| Calichikai yennai, Tan. 7 

The oil of this common seed is mentioned by 
Ainslie, as being considered useful in convulsions 
and palsy. The seeds themselves are believed 
to possess tonie virtues. Used solely as a medi- 
cine. BR. | 

(5776) Guizotia oleifera, Ramtill oil—Vebesi- 
na sativa. 
|) Kala TH ka Tacd, Tix. 

This sweet tasted edible oil is plentiful in- the 
Mysore, Vizagapatam aud Ganjam Districts. It 
is used for nearly the same purposes as the se- 
samum. Tt is) proeurable in the Nuggur Divi- 
sion of Mysore at Rs. 3 8 0 per manna, bat is 


Valeesaloo Noeuay, TEL, 


considered inferior to vingely oil.--AL BL J. 2. 


(3777) Maura Crepitans, Sand Box tree oil, 
The seeds of this tree (whieh has been introdu- 
ced from Jamaica) yield) by expression an oil, as 
the whole tree abounds in poisonous matter, this 


coil probably partakes of its deleterious nature. 


The tree in the Madras Horticultural 
Gardens. 

(5778) Hydnocarpus iuebrians. Thovtay Oi. 
From Canara avery valuable vegetable tallow, 
used for sores. 


(8779) Inga dulcis. Coorookoopilly Oil. The 


grow S 


seeds of this common hedge plant yield by ex- 


pression a light coloured oil, about the consis- 


‘tence of castor oil. Its qualities and. uses re- 
quire to be ascertained. | 


! 

| 

eiatas Fie 

| (5780) Iulropha (Curcas) Purgans. Angular- 


leaved Physie-nut Oil. 


Junclig erundie ka tel, 
| Winn. 
TEL. 

This oil, which has of late been im sorted into 
England, asa substitute for eee oil, 18 ex- 
pressed from the fruit of a species of Jatropha, 
which abounds in all parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency. The colour is somewhat paler than the hest 
linseed oil. It can be, obtained in some ai of 
the country where it is plentiful, for little nore 
than the cost of manufacture. It. is pow chiefly 
used in lamps. A light , straw colored specimen 
was shown by Lieutenant Hawkes and several” 


cate 
: af 


good but rather high colored samples from the 
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Tanjore and Travancore Local Commiitees ani 
the Madras Tariff.—M. BJ. Ro 
(5781) Jatropha glauca. Glaucous leaved 
Physic nut Oil. = | 
Addale or Authaulay yennai, TAM. 


| 
This oil which in appearauce approaches castor | 


seems to be but little known. Jt is fluid and 
lizht straw colored, and is procurable in South 
Arcot, where the plant grows on waste land. It 
is new chiefly used medicinally as a counter irri- 
tant, but if procurable in sufficient quantity 


seems likely to prove an useful oil. A high co-' . 
lored specimen was sent from Tinnevelly and one | 


of a pale straw colour from Lieutenant Hawkes. 
— jh °. E. J, R. 

(5782) Lepidium sativnm—Country Cress Oil. 

Alie-veric yennai, ‘Tam. 

This oil is extracted from the seeds of the 
‘“ Chinese wall eress.”” Its qualities and uses 
have yet to be determined. It must. not. be con- 
founded with ‘“‘ Linseed oil” the ‘Tamil name of 
which is the same as that of the present article. 

(5783) Linum usitatissimun.  Vinseed oil. 

Alliverie yennai, Tam. | = Ulsee ka tacl, Linn. 

Aveesee noona, ‘en. | 


| OLLS. 
| This valuable and rauch used: medicinal oil is 


‘obtained by either expression or boiling, from. 


i the seeds of the above mentioned trees, which are 
‘eommon throughout Southern Asia. It enters 
much into the practice of native Physieians, by 
‘whom it is administered internally as an- anthelg 
mintic, and externally as a liniment. in Rheuma- 
| tism, headache and as an application. to udcers. 
|The oil is of a deep yellow colour,, has a stron- 
smell and au unpieasaat bitter taste. In the 
pyear ISE7-48 galls 1,587 were exported from 

Madras, and in the vear 1851-52, galls 1,917, 
m 1852-53, galls 3,11]. ‘The chief market is 
Cevlon, but the demand is not constant.—JM. 
ELS. aR. | | : 

(S787) Aesua Ferrea, Naza-sumpunghee Oil. 
Phis valuable oil is procurable in Canara, at the 
rate of Rs. 4-and the seed at 1-8-0 per maund. 
It is used both as a lamp oil and as a_ healing 
‘upplication to sores. oa: 
| (5788) Mimusops elengi. Mimusops Oil. A 
medicinal oil. Obtainable in tolerably large 

quantiles im some parts of the Country. It is 

known in Eneland.—a BE. JR. 
| (789) Mooroogana tallow, This valuable 
substance which even at high temperatures is 


! 
| 
! 
| 





| 
| 
| 





Seale —~ och 


wg = 
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The seed from which this oil is expressed, has | perhaps the most solid oif with which we are 
long been cultivated to a limited extent in Neo ad acquainted, was forwarded from Canara by 
pore, Bellary and other parts of the Madras ! pp) oN) Maltby, Esq. If procurable in large 
Presidency. There is an impression that the. ynautities, and at a moderate cost, it promises 
oil obtained from the Indian plant is inferior (y he a valued materiat for the mannfacture of 
to that imported from Fngland, but it will Gandies, &e. &e. It is used for medicinal pur- 
be found on experiment, that this arises from "jj ces, &c. Ke. and as a cure for cattle wounded 
the former having been imperfectly freed from py ‘Piers. | | 

ie a 7 : oery mr . ial se 
mucilage, which prevents its drying. The seed: (5790) Ilyperanthera moringa : Moringa Ptery- 
is now an article of export from Madras to; Fay ae ATORaul 
the amount (1852-53) of ecwt. 1,106. In the pe = : aaa ia Pe 
year 1852-53, English Linseed oil to the amount | Morunghy yennely. Tam. | Sahujna, ilixp. | 
of galls 4-552 and valued at Rs. 8.768 was im- | Morunga noona, TEL. | a 
ported into Madras, whilst at the same time ewt. Ben nut oil has long been considered vaélnable 
1,045 of the seed were exported from hence ‘ou account of the lengthened’ period, which 1 
mostly to England >it appears that it ean be | mav be kept without contracting rancidity, The 
made on the spot for much less than the average | tree from which the “nuts” are obtated, 1s com- 
value of the English oil. This fact, it 1s hoped, | mon in all parts of the country, the flowers, 
needs only to be pointed out, to be taken advan- | leaves and fruit are eaten by the natives, and the 
tage of. It would, however, be necessary to | rasped root is used by Europeans asa substitute 
guard against the adulteration of this oil, with | for horse-radish, to which cirenmstance it owes 
any of the other greasy oils which would of | its common naine of “ horse-radish tree. The 
course infallibly destroy its drying properties. ; oil however is seldom made in India, nor does it 
—M. B.S. R. See Fuax. ‘now form an article of export.--M. #. J. fe. 
(5784) Macassar Oil. The qualities of this; (5791) Myristica Muschata, Nutmeg butter. 
oil which is said to have been obtained from | Jadipootrie tylum, Tas. Japhul ka tael, Hino. 
Macassar, the capital of the Ceclebes Island, re- Jajikarra noona, TEL. | — 
ae to be determined, it is used Dy WE BALINES : Is Seely expression from the nutmeg, 
of Singapore as a hair oll. it has an agomatie sucll from the volatile ott it 
(5785) Manaloo Oil. From Canara used for | contains. pe eee 


lamps. | - ee : " See ee 

o conde os :  t (8992) Neeredinootoo oil. .Negrada. 

(5786) Azadirachta Indica ; et. Melia Azadi- GW Neer waa, | dunelie badnwe ken tel 1H 

rach. Margosa or Neen oil See on OE Mootoo yennai, Tam. | Junge badawy&: aoe ae 
Vaypum “sacl Tas. Neem ka Tael, Hina. ©’ | This valuuble oil was sent. to the Extibi- 
Vapa aie ds Yeu i | tion under the various names of, Neeradec-inoo- 
—~ > , 
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OILS. | OILS, 
too, jungle Almond, Maroty, ‘Tamana, Maravet- | . Specimens of this oil aré exhibited by the 5a- 
tie, Neervettie and Soorty. It is said to be in | lem and Canara Local Committees, the Madras 
great repute, as a medicine amongst native prac- | ‘Tarif and Lieut.’ Hawkes. Lhe exports amount 
titioners, and the kernel enters largely into their annually to about 100° ewt. : 
prescriptions. It might probably be found of} (5801) Raphanus sativus. Radish seed Oil. 
use in the arts, it much resembles almond oil | Pyhibited in the Madras ‘lariff.—IL 2.7.28 
but is rather thicker. The seeds cost in Madras ilek cue aaa ese ke tose ates 
As. 2-6 per'seer.—M. E. JR. - (5802) Ricinus communis, Castor Oil. Fruc- 

| tibus minoribus. 


5793) Nigella sativa. Fennel FI wer Qil. e ; ; i | 
( 7s avg of re a ower Oil Sitt-amunakei —_-yennai, | Bareek erundie ka tel, 
Caron Seeragum, Tax. Kulonjee and Siah Danah, NaN. (Ten. Hryp- 








Nulla Gillikarra, Te. Hinp. | Chitt-amnindialoo ‘noona, | 
“a ole ‘ } a) . ’ 4 ¢ 7 v8 ' Hs ° . - . 8 « 
te black ener ag . vod gf a op 7 Iwo varieties of the Ricinus communis, one 
ield by expression a dark colored fragrant oi. | pearing small and the . 
ay, ‘4 7 D bearing small and the other large seeds, are pro 
ere duced all over India. The small sceded variety 
(5794) Paparer somniferum. Poppy Ou. i vields the best product, and ts employed im pre- 
Cas-casa yennai, Tam. | oo Ahush-khush ka tael, paring the oil exported for medicinal purposes. 
won. . \, ’ ‘ 4 e a ° 
Casa-easa noona, Ten. | Hann. Mode of Preparation. --The fresh seeds after 


! 

The poppy is largely cultivated throughout ‘having been sifted and cleaned from dust, 
Malwa and the Opium districts, where the drving : stones, and all extraneous matters, and slightly 
oil obtained from the seed is more extensively | crushed between two rollers, freed by hand from 
used than any other, both in lamps and as food. | huskr and coloured grains, are enclosed in clean 
At Bhopaul the oil is procurable at the rate of gumny. They then receive a sheght pressure 
Rs. 4-8-0 per maund of 25lbs. or €£0-6 per ton | in an oblong mould which gives a uniform 
By simple exposure to the rays of the sun in| shape and density to the packets of seed, ‘The 
shallow vessels, this oil is rendered perfectly co- | “ Bricks” as they are technically called, are then 
lourlesa. It isinuch prized by European artists. | placed alternately with plates of sheet iron in 
—M. KE. J. R. the ordinary screw or hydraulic press. The oil 

(5795) Olive, Wild, or Pootroojie Oil. Ob- thus procured is received im clean tin, pans, 
tained by expression from a handsome tree grow- and water the proportion of a pint to a 
ing plentifully in Canara and Mysore. gallon of oil being added, the whole is boiled 
(5796) Polanisia Fiseosa. Viscid Cleome Oil until the water has evaporated, the mucilage 

; Seg ' MM} wilt be found to have subsided and encrusted the 
ks — Nahi-cadaghoo, Tan. : , Coe. 
: bottom of the pan, whilst the albumen solidified 

This warm and pungent little seed when by the heat, forms a white layer between the oil 
subjected to very powerlul pressure, vields a! on the water. Great care must be taken in remov- 
moderate per. centage | of a light olive green ing the pan from. the fire, the instant the whole 
colored Junpid oil, which prouiises to be useful} of the water has evaporated, which may be known 
for purposes requiring a very liquid oul. iby the bubbles having ceased, for if allowed to 
(519%) Poonga or Karun Oil, Dalbergia | remain longer, the oil which has hitherto been of 
arborea or Pongamia Glabra. the temperature of boiling water or 212°, sudden- 

Poonga yeanai, TAM. Kurunj ka tacl, Wino. ly yises to. that of oil or nearly 690°, thereby 
_ Kanoogoo noona, ‘TEL. heightening the color and communicating an 

This oil, which in some parts of the Country empyreumatic taste and odour. The oil is then 
is used io a large extent in adulteratine lamp | tiltered through blanket, flannel, or American 
oil, is expressed from the seeds of a tree, com- : drill, and put nto cans for exportation. It is 
mon in most parts of the Madras Presidency. Fusually of a light straw colour, somethues ap- 
In North Arcot, Bellary, and the Nugeur Divj- | preaching to a greenish tinge. The cleaned seeds 
sion of Mysore, the oil is proeurable at Rs. yield from +7 to 50 per cent of oll worth in Hng- 
2-8-0 per maund. It is chiefly used as a lainp land from 4d, to od, per Ib, The following 1s 
oil by.the poorer classes. —A7.L./. 2. ithe result of experiments made at Madras and 


); . ; ‘aleutta to ascertain.t! -centage of oil in the 
(5798) Sahkcottay Gil. From Canara, used ro ao geen Senile, in 5 ‘ cae ae 
for cutaneous diseases. aston Seca. anuary 6 (til, Avvde. 


(5799) Santalum album. Sandal seed Oil. - Culentta.—1400 lbs of seed yield kernels and 





——_— 





raw oil as follows :— 7 


“ Chundans’ pusjtium yennai, Ta. i re Oil. 
The seeds of the sandal wood tree yield by ex- Ist Sort....... 632lbs:.........824lbs. - 
pression a thick and viscid oil. which is burnt by| | and Sort... 84lbs... ccoaeS I dbs. 
the poorer classes in'lamps. | rd Sorts sees LGKUDS,,seesenee TO$IbS. 
, (5800) Santalum album... Sandalwood Oil, — Making a total . of 980|bs. of kernels and 
| Chundana yenna),: Tax: C3 A88lbs. of raw oil from 1,400Ibs. of seed. - 
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Madras.—1400 Abs. of .seed yield raw oil | 
as follows : m7 : | Me | 
Ast Sort......1....-.00...318 Tbs. of oil. 
Bnd Sort .cccceeceececeee 28 Tbs. do. 
Brd Sort... ...ceeeeeeee UF ths. do. 


Making a total of 480 lbs. of vil from 1400 
Ibs. of seed. | 

The Cost of the Madras oil is as follows : 
1490 Ibs. of seed at Rs. 3 3 per bag of 164 

a | , lbs. 27 3 4 
Husking and selecting kernels and 


COOLY NIC... ceceeeeeree centers serene 3 11 2 
Crushing, moulding, pressing aud boiling 2. 7 1 | 
Filtering and sundries. ........ geese eeeeee 2 § U } 
Overseer’s pay, Godown Rent, &e. &e. Lb 6 2 | 
30) empty Quart bottles, corks Ke... 3b + 8) 
Cleaning and Packing charges. ......... 4 8 0) 


a ae ee ees ene 


Rs. 76 1 0) 





eer 


Or an average of Annas +475 per quart of | 


First, Second and ‘Third sort oil =-Fd per. Ib. | 

Uses.--—This oil is chiefly used as a mild Pure 
eative. Soap of good quality may be made of it, | 
but the cost and disawreeabie smell which its 
communicates, preclude its general use. : 


| 

Ecports.— Average for the last 4 years [S49-50 | 
to 1852-53 11,325 galls. per annuin. ! 

At the Madras Exhibition of 1851, the sam- | 
ples of this oil exhibited by Mr. Gay, : 
Madras, Mr. Koblhoff, ‘Tanjore, and Monsieur ; 
Godefroy of Pondicherry, were particularly fine | 
Mr. Gay's spcennen was the clearest, and most. 
lipid, and devoid of any offensive smell. “These | 
qualities however do not arise from any superi- | 
ority of the seed, or care in extraction, but from 
repeated decolorization with animal charcoal, 
which in the opinion of many eminent Medical , 
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This oil which is ebtained from the large seeded 
variety of the “ Ricinus communis’’ is.sometimes 
drawn cold, and a straw-colored specimen scarcely 
distinguishable in quality from the oil of the 
sinall seeded variety was shown by Lieut. Hawkes. 
[t is however more usally extracted. by heat, and 
forms the common “Lamp oil” of the Bazar. 

Mode of preparation —The seeds having. been 
partially roasted over a charcoal fire, both to 
coagulate the albumen and to liquify the oil, are 
then pounded and boiled in’ water until the oil 
rises to the surface. ‘lhe roasting process, how- 
ever gives it a deeper red colour and an em- 
pyreumatic odour. _— | 

Price.—Vhe price of this oil varies in different 
parts of the country from Rs. 1100 to Rs. 3.33 
6 per maund of 25lbs. ‘The average of nineteen 
large stations, in all parts of the Madras Presi- 
dency for the Quarter ending 31st October 1854, 


_' was Rs, 2 8 6 per maund. 


Uses. —-Chiefly for lamps. 

Exports.—Average of the last six years. 
Galls. 27,561 per annum.—jL #. J. dt. See 
Castor OIL. 

(580-6) Custor Oil. Wild. (A new species) 
from Canara. Js burnt in lamps. 

(5805) Sapindus emarginatus. Soapnut oil, 

Poovandie cottay or Poon- | Koocoodie noona, Tr. 

gum-kai yennai, Tam. | Reethay katael, Hinp, 

This semi-solid oil is used medicinally by the 
natives, and is extracted from the kernel of the 
Soap-nut. Its cost prevents its general use.— 


1) Ae ae ae 


(5806) Sarcostigna Kleinii. Poovana Oil. 
Was exhibited by the Tinnevelly and ‘Travan- 
core Local Committees, and by the Rev. EK. 
Johnston, Cottayam, and is reported to be useful 
in Rheumatism.— M0. 1 7. R. The Revd. Sh. 


men, considerably detracts from its strength and | Jonstone of Cottavam forwarded a specinen of 
efficacy. Appavoo Pillay of ‘Tinnevelly, the Nel- | the oil of Sarcosligma Kleinii. This substance 
lore Local Committee, and Lieut Hawkes also ex- | has been long known under the name of Poovana 
hibited excellent specimens. When manufactur- | and Poovengah, but the exhibitor was the first 
ed in the ordinary Native mull, this oil is some- | to ascertain its correct Botanical naine. This 
times used by the richer classes in Lamps. medicinal oil is used largely on the Western 
‘ 1 : Ps ree , ry ‘ ; - > ay eae . fe 
Custor oil (extracted hot.) This differs from Coast, and seems especially to merit further 3n 
| , : , vestigation. --A7 BE. J. dt. 
the precedfag only in the mode of preparation — = 
The seeds are boiled for two hours in water, (5807) Semecarpus anacardium. Marking nut 
dried for three days in the-sun, freed from = the | Oil. | 
shells, pounded and then boiled in fresh water, ree cotty yennai, Tam. | Bhillawan ka tael, Hino, 
until the whole of the oil has risen to the surface. | Nellajie noona, ‘Tet. | | 
Five seers of the seeds or 331b. should by this! phe acrid and vesicating oil which is found 
process yield a quart of oil. This is the sort | yetween the two lamin of the pericarp of the 
generally used in medicine by native practition- | \arking nut is collected and used as a preven- 
ers, it isstraw colored, and free fromany un- | tive against the attacks of white ants, and‘by 
pleasent taste or smell.—¥M.F. VR. native practitioners in rheumatic and leprous 
(5808) Ricinus communis. Castor or Lamp | affections. By boiling the whole nut not divest- 
oil. ; fructibus majoribus. | | ed of its pericarp, an oil 1s also obtained which 
Vullak ennai, Tast. | Chirach-ka-tel, Hinp, | acts as a blister. The preparation or collection 
Ped-amidum, Tx. | either. of the oil or acrid jnice is liable to cause 
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much irritation and inflammation of the hands, | (ses. —In Tudia, it is chiefly used in cookery, 
face, &c, of those engaged in the work.— (in anomting: the person, for making soap, and 
M.E.J.R. , : o fey ‘for burning in-slamps. In England, it 1s chiefly 
more ae ou. oe wo fused for the. mannfacture of soap, and tor 
(5808) Sesamum Orientale. ( ingeley or Se- | urning in Table-lamps, for which it is better 


samun Oil (black seeded variety.) suited than cocoanut oil, owing to the lower 


Nool ennai, Tam. | Meetha Till ka tael, | temperature at which the latter congeals. . 
. .. ry. ' 1 | é - ° 3 : “ 
Mundie noonay, Tet. |. dLixp. | Price. —Value in England (January 1855) 


This oil which is perhaps consnined to a) ¢47.10perton. Indifferent parts of the Madras 
ereater extent than any other by the Natives of | presidency the price of this oil varies from 
ludia, is, moreover, second only to cocoanut: oil | Rs. 15 0 to Rs. 6 OO per mmaund of 25]bs. In 
in its importance as an article of commerce. It}. Arcot it is procurable at Rs. 27 12 5 per candy. 
is extensively cultivated throughout the whole of | [he prices per maund of this oil, at the under- 
the Madras Presidency, and has been exported as; mentioned stations, for the quarter ending 31st 





follows. | October 1854, were as follow. 
| Gingeley Seed, | RS. A. P. R3. A. P 
Years 1847-43 Years 1848-49. i Arcot, ...... 3. 8 O Madura,...... 5 8 3 
Qr. 17,518....Rs. 1,60,134 | Qr. 8,504... Rs. 1,02,726 | Bangalore, 3 798 Mangalore,... 4 1 8 
Years (1849.50. Years 1850 od. | Bellary,... os. 2 2 YX Nagpore, ..... 112 O 
a Osu re Nala | one ak cee ey es Berhampore, 2 8 0 Palameotta,... 4 12 0 
wt, 1,09.414 Re. 302,559  Cwt. 251,613 Rs. 3,31,664 | Cannanore,... 6 0 0 Paulghaut,... 3 7 0 
— nae Cuddapah, ... 2 128 0 Samuleotta,. 2 10 8 
Gingeley Onl. I Jantnah,...... 2 6 O Secunderabad 203 1 
Years 1847-48. Years 184849. °° | Jubbulpore,.. b 5 0 Trichinopoly, 4 1 8 
G}, 19 520...... Rs. 14,766 | Gl 14,686...... Rs. 114385 Madras,... ... 3 14 0 Vellore. ... 3 14 O 
Years 1849-50. Years 1850-51. . 


wn 
Oo 
> 


7 - Pipes oe | Masulipatam, Vizacapatam, 3. 2 
Gl. 52,721......Rs. 36,294 | Gl 77,262..... Rs. 48,605 mans : sapatain, 


Years 1891-52. dears 1882-080) excellent specimens of this oil were exhihited by 
Gl. 46,196......Rs. 26,722 | GI 72,007... ae ane ! the Cochin, Tinnevelly, Rajahmundry, ‘Tanjore, 
Of the vingeley seed exported ino 1852-53 Nellore and) Canara Local Committees, by Slr. 
the United Kingdom received ewt. 12-713-— | Kohlhotf of ‘Tanjore, and Lieut. Hawkes. 
Ceylon, ewt. 590—France, ewt.  2,87,225— | dL BLT. AB. 

Pegue, ewt. 741—Bombay, ewt. 115---Malacea, | 
ewt. 33 and Travancore, ewt. 148. Of the quan- | Rape,” (Kharasanec yelloo), red seeded variety. 
tity of oil (72,607 gals.) exported im the same | | ; 


ays This oil is expressed from a variety of sesamum 
vear—-gals. 42,043 were shipped to the United: and differs but little from the one abovemen- 


kKingdom—gals. 2,968 to Ceylon—gals. 4,232 |tioned. In ‘Tanjore, it is procurable at Rupees 
to Mauritius and Bourbon—gals. 19,698) to! 3-620 per maund. 

Pegue—gals. 46 to Bengal-——gals. 27 to the 
French (Indian) ports, and gals. 3,593 > to 
Malacca. 


a 


Second sort. Gingeley Oil, erroneously called 


The following particulars concerning the two 
varieties of plant, yielding this important. oll 
have been furnished by I. Copleston, Itsq., 

Mode of preparation.—The great disparity | Rajahmundry. 
of color observed in the specimens of this ail ! Two varicties of Sesamum are cultivated for 
ig to be. attributed to the mode of prepara- | the sake of the oil. 
tion. ‘lhe method sometimes adopted is that , ; | 

, he gingeley seed par excellence “ 
of throwing the fresh seeds, without any | LG gngecey ; ea Pay Cn uevee = the pro 
; aa ; duce of the plant, which is sown in the 
cleansing process, into the common mill, and Lana of March, after the rice crop, and is 

: e « : : rr ° 4 c wily ’ ' , ¥) @ 2 Vy 
expressing In the usual way. Peon ee irrigated twice, once at sowing, and once after- 
becomes amixed with a large portion of the wards. The ced which is dlack, and is called 

+ ‘ . ° : | ‘- Cg . 2 hp, MON, ¢ 
colonns a Sei sade ts al a ae Ist sort gingeley, from the fact of its yielding 
and is neither so pleasant to the eye, nor so fhe lace = Se ies BE oil, ai NeMle a Mav. 
agreeable to the taste, as that o pula Dy neh and sells at the rate of Rs. 60 per ae of 300 
repeatedly oti slayer os lbs. The oil obtained from both varicties, sells 
by. boiling them, for a short time, until the Phe camio nib wik. Te 2 Ue to He Hoi 
whole of the reddish brown coloring matter is ee of a i eect io alice. P 
removed, and the seeds have become perfectly ee pe renner nae 
white. They are then dried in the sun, and the Second sort gingeley is sown in, June, and pro- 
oil expressed as usual. This process yields 40 | duces a red seed. The plant although a little lar- 
to 44, per cent, of a very pale straw colored | ger resemblés in most respects the former, it has, 
sweet smelling gil, an excellent substitute for ' however, a somewhat longer-leaf, and the flower 
olive oil. : } | differs a shade or two in color. A candy of 500 
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Ibs. of this seed sells at Rs. 57-8 0. The price 
of the oil is the same as that of..gingeley. This 
seed has of late been exported to France, in con- 
sequence of which the present price is double 
what it was three vears ago.— AM. Hd. A. 
Mustard Oi. 
Kadaghoo yennai, Tam. | Avaloo and Sursava noo- 
Raye ka tael, Llinn. na, ‘TEL. 

Five or six species of Sinapis are cultivated in 
all parts of India, for the sake of the valuable 
oil they yield, those most frequently seen are S. 


(5809) Stuapis species. 


glauca, toria, and racenosa. ‘The seeds of the 
“ sinapis alba” vields by expression 36 per cent 


of a bright vellow, pleasant tasted, edible oil, 
having a strony sineli, and shieht taste of mus- 
tard. ‘The seeds of ** sinapis mera,” yield only 


28 per cent of an oil inal! respects sinular to the | 
above. The average price of inustard seed inereh- 
teen large stations, in all parts of Che Madras Pre-- 


sidency, for the Quarter ending Sist October 
IS54was Rs. 1-2-8 per imaund of 25) Tbs., the 
maximum beige Rs. T-bt-6 at Cannanore and 
the minimum As. 10-5 at Nagpore. In Viza- 


wapatam it costs Rs. 208 per Steea varee, The’ 


oil is not exported, but the secds have been 
shipped as follows : 


In the vears PS¢7-f8...., Cwt. 5.828 


2 PS#S-49 0002. 6.764 
’ ISEO-5M | AS 
’» IS50-5T.... 4, FUED 
9 WS 1-520. 8 856 
>» 1852-53...... 5, 16,075 


Uses. -Vhis valuable oil, although seldom. 


sold in the Market, being made when required, ts 


used in most parts of India in cookery, and is_ 
considered superior to all other ols for anoniting | 


the body, which it is supposed to invigorate. 
Ju medicine, it is’ sometimes given Internally, 
but is more frequently applied as a rubefacient. 
Lieut. Hawkes, exhibited a complete and inter: 
esting series of oils and oil eake (common mus- 
tard) obtained from four different sorts of 
sinapis.— A. WJ. BR. 

(S810) Sterculia ketida. Fetid Stereulia Ol. 

| Coodira pusjun-yennai, ‘TAM. 

This semi-solid oi] obtained by expression 
from the seeds of a Jaree Jungle tree, appears to 
contain a large per centage of Stearine, but it 1s 
doubtful if it can be obtained in Jarge quantities, 
it was sent to the Great Exhibition of 1851 from 
Bombay.—~ AM. bk. J. 2. 


(5811) Strychnos nux vomica. Nux vomica 
Oil. 

Moo yettie cottay yennai, Tam. | Carun jooty, Can, 

An empyreumatic oil prepared from the fresh 
nut, is usec medicinally by Native Practitioners. 
It was exhibited by the’ Travancore Local Com- 
mittee under the name of Carunjooty oil.—Af. 
Ks, J, R. | 


OILS. . 
(5812) Zerminalia DBelleria, Belleric My- 
‘yvobalan Oi, | 
| Tanikai venual, Tax. 
A medicinal oil obtainable in small quantities 
‘from the kernel of the Belleric Myrobalan, the 
iuse of this drupe asa tanning imaterial is well 
» known. PH ee 


| (5813) Terminalia Catuppa. Wild) Almond 
Oil. A specimen of oil said to be obtained fiom 
the fruit of this tree was exhibited in the “ Mad-. 
oras Tarif,” and a sample labelled “ Alinond oil?” 
from ‘Tanjore was the product of this species of 
VTerminalia.— WA J. R, 7 : 

(S814) Lerminalia Chebula. Chebulic Myrabo- 
lam. Nomediecinal oil is) procurable in very 
small quantities from the kernel. 

(S8155 Thespesia populnea. Portia nut oil. 


Poorasin yennai, Tam. | Paris pippul, Haxg, 


This deep red colored and somewhat thick oil 
is obtained from the seeds of the portia tree, 
which rows in ereat abnudance ino the vicinity 
of Madras, and) other parts of the Presideney. 

Tt is extensively planted as an avenue tree, for 


which its quick-growth and the beduty of its 
flowers render ita favorite. The wood ts capa- 
ble of being worked when fresh eut and 3 used 
for boat building and cabinet work. The jaree 
of the tree is used on the western coast, as a 
remedy for various cutaneous affeetions, and the 
oil whieh is vet unknown to the natives, wight 
probably be of use in similar cases. Its expensc 
precludes its use otherwise than meeicinally.—- 
VBS. RB. 

(5816) Thevetia Neriifolia. The “ Exile” Oil. 
The kernels of the seeds of this common shrab 
vicld by expression a large per eentage of a chear 
bright yellow colored oil, the qualities of which 
have not as yet been determined. 


(5817) Thoronognutlo Git. Pongamia glabra ? 
from Canara used for entaneous diseases. An ent- 
-pyremmatic medicinal substance called Zanfapoo 
‘ail (cassia tora ?) is contributed by the Masulipa- 
tany Loeal Committee. 

| (5818) Voteria Indica. Viney ‘Fallow or 
! Doopada Oil. 

| Piney Yennai, Ta™. 

| 

| 


This most valuable tree, which, besides the 
product nider consideration, yields a resin nearly 
-equabto copal, and furnishes an excellent buildmg 
'wood, grows plentifully in the jungles of the 
Western Coast. ‘Che oil which is perfectly solid 
| even in hot climates, is prepared by cleaning the 
‘seeds, then roasting and grinding them into a 
mass. To 5 seers of sced, add 12 seers of water, 
and boil until the oil rises to the surface. Re- 
move the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and 
allow it to stand until the following day, when 
more oi] will be observed on the surface, which 
may be collected and the process repeated. 





T he oil is principally uscd for lamps, but is very 
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suitable for soaps and candle making.—<AL 
LS. Re. 

(5819) Wood Oils. This class of oils is obtained 
for the most part from the Burmese coast and the 
Straits. They are usually procured by tapping 
certain trees of the order Dipterocarpe, and ap- 
plying heat to the cavity. 
from the 


volatile oil, and when applied as a varnish to 


wood or other substance the oil evaporating de- 


posits a hard and durable coat of resin. ‘They 
are chiefly used as natural varnishes, either alone 
or in combination with colored pigments, also as 


a substitute for Tar in paying the scams of ship- | 
ping, and for preserving iabe Y from the attacks | 


of white ants ‘They are said also to be useful 
as an ingredient in Lithographic inks. Owing 
to the distance from which they are brought, 


and the imperfect knowledge we vet possess of 
the countries whence they are imported, the names 


of the trees from which these valuable substances 
are derived, are involved in same 
curity. 


ported. Some of them differ considerably 
colour and consistence, but thev all possess tine | 
same balsamic odour, and are devived from vari- 
ous trees of the noble family of Dipterocarper. In 
this section were remarked three good samples 
of good oil fom Canara. Also a very interesting 
series of ten oils from various parts of the Mad 
ras Presidency and Barmah. Lieut Invans 51st 
Regt. N. f., im addition to other contributions, 
exhibits a bottle of wood oil from = Malacea in its 
natural state as procured from the tree. The 
mode of extraction is as follows. “ About the 
end of the dry season, that is in March or April, 
several deep incisions are made with an axe into 
the heart of the wood, anda good sized piece 
scooped out ; mto these holes fire is placed, and 
kept burning until the oil begins to” ran, when 
it 1s received into a bamboo, and allowed to 
run slowly drop by drop.” 

(5820) Teak Pood Oil. An opaque dull ash | 
colored oil under this name, is procurable in | 
inost of the large bazars of India, when allow- | 
ed to rest for some time, it el aes Into two | 


layers, or an uppor dark colored clear stratuni and | an Peninsula, 


a lower and more solid deposit. 
for applying to wood work of all sorts, either 
alone as.a natural ane or in combination with 
certain resins. 
(5821) Woad Oil from Pequ. It is mueh to 
be regretted that the Botanical names of the 
trees, “yielding this and the following wood oils 
cannot with any certainty be ascertained. ‘The 
oll ‘Which is generally known by this name is a 
very clear and liquid substance forming a natural 
varnish when applied to wood or other substance. 
(5822) Deodar or Shemanatahu Oil. Ery- 
throxylon areolatum. An empyreumatic medi- 
cinal oil. a 


The oil which flows | 
wound, is a mixture of a balsam and 


degree of obs- : 
The oil, therefore generally receives the 
names of the localities from which they are un- | 
in 
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(5823) Wood Oil from Chittagong. ‘This sub- 
stance much. resembles the “The ‘Leak Wood oil” 
and the “ Wood oil from Pegn,” above mentioned. 
It is less liquid than the fatter, but is used for 
the same purpose; procurable in all large ba- 
“ars. 

(5824) Food Oil Jrom Meutyicin: a 

(5825) Wood Oi! from Rangoon. This appears 
to ciffer very considerably from any other: speci- 
neu of “wood oil” in the Exhibition, it is quite 
white and almost solid—but has the usual resi- 
nous shell of this class of oils. 

(5826) Mood Oil from Singapore. 

(5827) Mood O from China.—Althouch 
scarcely coming Within the limits of this report, 


this valuable product merits notice as being one 
oof the substances of which 
cmuch prized China Tacquer is mode. 


the well-known and 
It is used 
In Singapore for painting the beams and wood- 
work of Native houses, and may also be mixed 
with pamt when not exposed to the sun. 

(5828) Sissoo-Moodl Od.—Dalbergia  sissoo. 
An penne medicinal product. 

(5829) Mood Ov from Tinnevelly. An em- 
_pyrenmatic product simular to tar, chiefly used 
medicmally by Native Prae Rieuers: 

(oN30 | Cumphor Muod Owl. Dryohalanop Cam- 
phora.—The last of this series belongs to the 
class of © Volatile oils,” but may be here noticed. 
The specamen exhibited by Lieut. Hlawkes was 
forwarded to him from Singapore through Lieut. 
Heath of the 88th Regiment No.1, aud another 
excellent specimen w hich is exhibited by Second 


Dresser Pulneandy was brought by him from 
Labuan. It is used largely in Singapore as a 


substitute for turpentine, and sells at from 15 
to 20 cent. a bottle. The Jury consider Lieut. 
Heath and 2d) Dresser Pulneandy deserving of 
Honorable Mention. 

(5831) Wood Oil, as abtained from the tree 
without any preparation. This very iterest- 


ing spechnen which was before mentioned 
“1s ae contributed by Lieutenant EK. J. 
M. Evans, 5ist Regt. N. 1, by whom it 


Ww as obtained from Malaeca, is obtained from a 


i large tree of the Dipteraceous:family which is 
very common in the dense jungles of the Malay- 
and grows toa great height. 


Its chief use is! When not topped too soon, the base of the 


trunk is often of immense girth—the wood is 
reddish brown and has a smell not unlike that of 
English fir, the bark is smooth, the leaves alter- 
nate, pinnate and exstipulate, fruit a one seeded 
drupe, seed angular and anatropal. The oil 
when permitted to remain at rest divides itself 
into two layers, the upper consisting of a clear 
chesnut colored liquid balsam and the lower 
being in appearance like flakes of granulated 
sugar and consisting probably of the surplus 
resin deposited by the action of the atmosphere. 
The Jury considered the Exhibitor deserving of 
Honorable Mention. 


Jorlr 


OLDENLANDIA BIFLORA. | OVLWA, 


(5832) Mineral Oils. Specimens of Petro- Khet-papura ; other’ species also occur and are 
leum are exhibited by the Madras Tariff) called Guada badalee, and Poonkhu.—.O’ Shaugh- 
and Lieut. Hawkes, the produce of our Bur- | xessy, p. 400. ee | 
mnese Possessions. Its uses are well known. (5836) OLDENLANDI 4 UMBELLATA 
‘the Wound tree oil, or Gayapancona of Rajah-|Cyay root Puaxr. Lin. — 
mundry although locally known for sometime, is Emboorel also Ramiseram vayr, TAM. 


now prominently brought to notice. ; \ ace 
P y 8 A native of Java, Coromandel, and Mexico ; 


(5833) Wrightia Autidysenterica. Tosebay | Poot long and orange-coloured, employed in Co- 
Oil, romandel to dye an excellent red on cotton cloth ; 
considered by the native doctors to be expecto- | 
rant.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 400. The small, white, . 
numerous leaves of this low growing plant, are 
slightly bitter, and unpleasant to the taste; the 
Native Doctors consider them as expectorant 


Vaipallay yennai, Tam. 





A medicinal oil—little known. A thick, scar- 
let colored, medicinal oil partaking doubtless 
of the properties of the secd.—AL. #. J. RB. 


(5834) OLAY. ; and prescribe them, accordingly in complaints of 
Olay, Tax. Puttay, Hixp. the Chest. When dried and pounded, they are 
Tatakoo, ‘TEL. also mixed with flour, and made into cakes, 


which are eaten by such as suffer from consump- 
tive or Asthmatic affections. —dins. Met. Med. 
page 19. See Cuay Root. 


Are the three vernacular names by which the 
people designate the leaves, when prepared 
for being written upon, of the Palmyra (Borassus e | 
flabelliformis), of the cocoanut tree, and those of; (9837) OLEA a genus of plants the type of 
the Taliput palin (corypha umbraculifera). The | the natural order Oleacee. It has a 4-cleft 
oldest Hindoo author who alludes to writing on | corolla a berry with two brittle l-seeded cells one 
the Olay is Panniny rishee, who lived above 4160 ! of them generally abortive. The leaves undivided. 
years ago, and resided at Arittuwarum, near the | lowers greenish clustered, axillary. Olea Kuropea 
source of the Ganges. Pliny says expressly (lib : has lanceolate quite entire 2-coloured leaves with 
Xlii, cap: 2) that the nrost ancient way of writ- axillary racemes. It grows wildin rocky places 
ing was upon the leaves of Palms, from which, it; 1" Italy. It dilfers from most trees except the 
is believed that the leaf (fu2iam) of a book eame ; 5Weet Bay (Laurus nobilis) soine species of Coruus, 
to be synonymous with that of a plant. They are | and a Very lew others in’ y ielding a fixed oil 
written upon with the style, which is pointed | from the pericarys ; the seed being the source 
with steel and its handle sometimes highly orna- | 0! fixed oil, in most plants. The oil which 
mented. During the operation of writing, the leaf [48 expressed from the ripe fruit immediately 
is supported by the left hand, aud the letters are: after bemy: collected is most esteemed, ; and 
out or scratched upon its surface with the style, | called Virgin oil Oleum Provinciale. Uhat 
which is kept always in the same position and the | which is most highly prized comes from Nice 
leaf is moved to the left hand side by means of and Genoa, When the oil is extracted by 
the thumb. ‘lo render the characters more legible, | # stronger pressure or by the aid of heat or after 
the engraved lines are occasionaily filled by smear- : the olives having been collected into heaps have 
ing the leaves with fresh cow-dung, which is: remained til a kind of fermentation has occurred, 
tinged black by rubbing the lines over with cocoa- i is the common olive oil, the properties of 
nut oil, ora mixture of oil and charcoal powder,» Which vary in proportion as the fermentation has 
and for the same object, in Ceylon, an oil, called | been of long or short duration. An_ oil of still 
Doomale is sometimes rubbed on the letters with | inferior quality 1s obtained, when the husk of the 
a burned rag. All the sacred books of the Hin-| olive after the former treatment ts boiled in 
doos, Burmese, Cingalese Xe. are still made of these | Water. This kind is employed solely for the 
olay, some of them being highly ornamented. Al] | preparation of soap. Virgin Oil 1s ofa very 
accounts in the revenue department, all grants of | Pale-yellow or yellowish-green colour more limpid 
land, leases, aud all the acconnts in shops are When pure than any other fixed oil, indorous, 
still kept on these leaves, aud they are likewise | when fresh ; but emitting a very peculiar 
sent as. letters. Booka are never much beyond | odour when old, taste purely oily but by age 
two feet in length and two inches in breadth, they | becoming slightly rancid. Common olive oil 
are said to last from one to four or five hundred | !8 of a deep greenish or brownish yellow colour, 
years,—Seeman. and an odour and taste more or less subranctul. 
(8885) OLDENLANDIA BIFLORA. Two | 1's specific gravity is greater than the oth 

ent Sash M "| The unripe fruit of the olive is preserved in .bttic. 
EEOme? sen AxprIaNn BOs | and eaten frequently at desert. .The:olive flour- 
_ . Purputee, Papra, Hinp. | ishes only in warm and comparatively dry parts 

Appears. in. moist ground in the rainy season. | of the world, as the south of France. and Spain, 
—-Genl. Med. Lop. p.180. Oldenlandia biflora | in Italy, Sicily, Syria, and . the, north of Africa. 
is very common in Bengal, and called in Bengall ! Humboldt has stated that “ the olive flourishes 
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OLEA FRAGRANS OR KWEI HWA. 
between 36° and 44° N. lat ; wherever the mean 
annual temperature is from 6%. 6 to 50°, where the 
ican temperature of the coldest month is not 
below from 41° to 42°8, and that of the whole 
summer from 71-68 to 73°94.” Great cold 
is injurious to it, as that of 1709 was to the 
olive trees of France ; and as M. Bove states 
that the olive thrives in Egypt, and Delta that it 
contributes to the riches of the Favoum, which 
is nearly in the latitude of Cairo, it is evident 
that it is capable of bearing a greater degree of 
heat, as is probable indeed from its being a 
native of Asia, having been cultivated in early 
times in Syria and Palestine by the ancient He- 
brews, and known to them by the name of Zait, 
and to, the Arabs by that of Zaitoon. It is said to 
have been introduced by the Phocaans into Mar- 
seille.—- Hug. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives Olea clavata, 
736; glandulifera, 1238 ; linoeicroides, 1241 ; 
paniculata, 735; polvgama, 1239-42 ; robusta, 
1242; Roxburghii, 735. 

(88388) OLEA DIOICA, Ovescee. 
Koly marum, Tam. 


According to Roxburgh the timber of this tree 
is reckoned excellent and is put to many uses 
by the inhabitants of Silhet ; a specimen of the 
wood did not accompany the flowering one, so 
that he was unable to offer any opinion on it.— 
Wight. 

(58389) OLKBA FRAGRANS, on KWET TWA, 
is largely cultivated i China, for scenting tea.— 
Wiltiam’s Middle Kingdom, p. 288. Olea fra- 
grans, the Qui Wha of the Chinese 1s by them 
planted in different parts of their gardens. — For- 
tune’s Lea Diatricts, p. 17. Along the banks of a 
ditch, through which the tide ebbs and flows, 
there is a row of the olea fragrans ‘This is the 
famous kwei-wha of the Chinese, and one of their 
most favourite flowers. It forms a good-sized 
bush, about as large as a lilac, and flowers in the 
autumn, There ave three or four varieties, the 
main difference between them consisting in the 
colour of their blossoms. ‘Those kinds which 
produce brownish-vellow flowers are the finest 
and are most highly esteemed by the natives. 
‘Lhe bushes are seen growing near all the villages 
in the north-castera provinces of the empire, and 
are plentiful in gardens and nurseries. When 
they are in flower in the autumnal months, the 
air in their. vicinity is literally loaded with the 
most delicious perfiune. One tree is enongh to 
scent a whole garden. ‘The flowers of the kwei- 
wha are”a source of great profit to the Chinese 
cottages, as well as to the uurserymen, who pro- 
duce them in large quantities for the market. 
‘There is a great demand for them in all the large 
towns. Juadies are fond'of wearing wreaths of 
them in their hair; they are also dried and 
placed in ornamental: jars, in the same way as we 
do. rose-leaves in Europe; and they are used large- 
ly.for mixing with the finer kind’ of tea, in order 
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OLEA EUROPEA. 
to give it an agreeable perfume: ‘The fragrant 
olive, moutan, sacred bamboo (Nundina domes- 
tica.)—Fortunes’ Tea Distriets, p. 19. — 

(5840) OLEA EUROPEA. Onive Orn. The 
Olive-tree. There are several varieties of this 
plant, two of whieh have been long distinguished 
—the wild and the cultivated. The former is an 
evergreen shrub or low tree, with spiny branches 
and round twigs; the latter isa taller tree, 
without spines, and with four-angled twigs. 
The fruit is a drupe about the size and 
colour of a damson. Its fleshy pericarp yields 
by expression olive oil, of which the finest 
comes from Provence and Florence. Spanish 
or Castile soap is made by mixing olive oil and 
soda, while soft soap is made by mixing the oil 
with potash. The wild olive 1s mdigenous to 
Syria, Greece, and Africa, on the lower slopes 
of Mount Atlas. The cultivated species grows 
spontaneously iu Syria, and is easily reared 
in Spain, Italy and the South of France, 
various parts of Australia and the Toman 
Islands. Wherever it has been tried on the 
sea-corsts of Australia, the success has been 
most complete. There are several fine trees 
near Adelaide, some of them fourteen feet high, 
bearing fruit in abundance. Unfortunately no 
one has attempted to cultivate the plant on a# large 
scale, but ina few years Australia ought to supply 
herselfwith olive oil. The olive tree is also 
crown in Hong-Kong. ‘There are five or six va- 
ricties of O. Europea, or sativa, grown in the 
south of Europe, of which district they are for the 
most part natives. ‘The entire exports of olive 
oil from the kingdom of Naples have been 
estimated at 36,333 tuns a year, which taken 
at. its mean ‘value when exported at £62 
per tun, is equivalent to the annual sum_ of 
£2,952.646. There are one or two distinct 
species, natives of the Kast Indies and the 
Cape of Cood Hope. This genus of plants, be- 
sides their valuable products of oil and fruit, are 
also mneh admired for the fragrance of their white 
flowers. ‘There is a yellow-blossomed variety, 
native of China, O. fragrans, the Lanhoa or Kwet 
Hwa, of the Chinese, which is used to perfume 
their teas. Olive oil now forms an article of ex- 
port. from Chili, being grown im most parts of 
that republic, particularly in the vicinity of St. 
Jago, where trees of three feet in diameter, and 
of a proportionate height, are common. ‘The olive 
was first carried fromAndalusia to Peru in 1560, 
by Antonio.de Ribera, of Lima. Frezier speaks of 
the olive being used for oil in Chili, a century-and 
a half ago. ‘Fhe culture of the olive has been: recom- 
mended for Florida and most of the Southern 
States of America. Formerly,on account of its slow 
growth, the olive was not considered very useful ; 
but some vears since a new variety was introduc- 
ed into France;’and into some’ parts of Spain 
and Portugal, which yields’ an abundant crop ot 
fruit tle second ycar after planting. They are 
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OLEA EUROP.LA. 
small trees or rather shrubs, about four or five 
feet high. The fraitis larger than the common 
olive, is of a fine green color when ripe, and con- 
tains a creat deal of oil.The advantages accruing 
{from this new mode of cullivating the olive tree, 
are beyond all calculation. By the old method 
an olivetree does not attain its full growth, 
and consequently does not vield any considerable 
crop under thirty vears ; whicreas the new svstem 
of cultivating dwarf trees, especially from cut- 
tings, affords very abundant crops in two or three. 


An acre of land can easily grow 2.500 trees of | 


the new variety, and the gathering of the fruit 
is easy, as it can be done by small children. At 
Beaufort, South Carolina, the olive is cultivated 
from plants which were obtained in) the neigh- 
hourhood of Florence, Italy. A) gentleman in 


Mississippi is stated, by an American agrient 
tural journal, to have olive trees growing, which 


at five vears from the cutting bore tit... wie 
were as laree at that age as they usually are in 


Kurope at eight years ol. The olive then, tt ty 


added, will yield a fair crop for oi at four vears 
from the nursery, and in-eight years a full erop, 
or asmuch as in arope at from fifteen to twen- 
ty years of age. The Jands and climate 
are stated to be as well adapted to the success: 
ful cultivation of the olive for oil, pickles, Xe. 
as any part of Kurepe. Some hundreds of the 
trees are grown dm South Carolia, and the 


owner expressed his conviction that this pro- 


duet would sueeeed well on the sea-eoust 
of Carolina and Georgia. The frosts, though 
severe, did not destroy or injure them, and 
in one case, When the plant was supposed 
to be dead, and corn was planted in its stead, 
its roots sent out shoots. It 
tobe a tree of great: longevity, even reaching to 
1,000 or 1,200 vears 5 so that, when once esta- 
blished it will produce erops for a great while 
afterwards. ‘The expense of extracting the oi 
is also stafed tobe but trifling. The olive is_ of 
slow growth ; trees $0) vears of ave measure 
ouly from 27 to 30 inches in circtimference at 
the lower part of their trunks. Au olive tree Is 


mentioned hy M. Deeandolle as measuring above | 


23 feet in circumference, which, Judging froin the 
above inferences, may be safely estimated at 700 
veays old. © ‘Two other colossal olives are record- 


there 


is well known | 


OLEA EUROPA. 

‘towater them, the better to preserve the fruit. 
‘Oil of olives might be here plentifully extracted 
were taxation fixed and moderate ;. but such has 
been the variation it has undergone, that tlre 
| culture of olives is so neglected as scarcely to pro- 
‘duce oil sutlicient for domestic consumption, Olive 
oil might form one of the most valuable articles 
Hof export from Morocco. It is strong, dark, and 
fit ouly for manufacturing purposes. This ts, 
“perhaps, not so much the fault of the olive as of 
‘the methods by which it is prepared. No. care - 
is taken in’ colleeting the olives.—-Scammonds. 
| Dr. Royle tells us that the Olive tree, ¢Aa of the 
Greeks, Zaid of the Bible, and Zattooa of the 
Arabs, is one of the most celebrated and useful 
Vof trees. The olive tree is usually sinall, ever- 
cgreen, but ofa dull aspect, wood hard. Leaves 
with short petioles, ovate-laneceolate or lanceolate, 
mucronate of a greyish green colour above, hoary 
beneath. Flowers white, in short axillary clusters. 
Cal. (2) small -t-toothed. Corol with short tube 
and 3-cleft limb (1). Stamens 2, a little exsert- 
ved. Style short. Stigma (2) bifid segments 
Pomareinate. Ovary 2 celled, 2-seeded. Drupe (3) 
about the size of a damson, purple coloured, 
containing only one sharp-potmled mutA native 
probably of Asia, early cultivated ju Syria and 
(ireece. ‘Phe varieties of the olive are muniecrous. 
The var. dong fodia is chielly cultivated in the S. 
Hof Franee and Ttaly, and the var, ladsfolva in 
Spates Meonb. and fberm.212. St. aud Ch. 5. 
: The leaves and bark of the Olive tree have 
been employed ; also a peculiar resinous exuda- 
‘tion, called Oltedle and Olive gran, And 
‘the bark as a substitute for Cmehona, The 
‘frit of the Olive though esteemed even in 
its unripe state, as an article of the dessert, 
having been first steeped in an alkaline Jey, and 
) then preserved in salt and water, 1s chiefly valued 
on account of the bland fixed oil which is) stored 
Wp in its outer fleshy part. ‘This is obtained by 
at onee bruising the nearly ripe fruit with 
moderate pressure ina mill (Virgie Get), or by 
the aid of boiling water and greater pressure, 
hor when fermentation has taken place iu the 
olives collected in heaps, ordivary and inferior 
Foils are thus obtained, the worst.beme employed 
! only as lamp-oils or in the anmiefacture of Boap. 
Phe finest oils are produecd ear Aix, Montpellier, 


ed, one at Llieres, measuring in circumference 36) Nice, Genoa, Lucea, and Florence. It is also large- 


feet, and one near Genoa, measuring 38 feet 2 in- | ly produced an the kingdom ol Naples,and export- 


ches. ‘The produce in fruit and oilis regulated | 


by the age of the trees, which are frequently little 
fortunes to their owners. One at Villefranehe pro- 
duces on anaverage, in good seasons, from 200, 
10 230 pounds of oil. ‘Ihe tree ut Ihieres, 
above mentioned, produces about 55 imperial 
gallons. The olive is found everywhere along the 
coast of Morocco, but particularly to the south. 
The trees are planted in rows, which form alleys; 
the more agreeable because the trees are large, 
round, and high in proportion. They take care 
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ed from Gallipoli, on the ast coast of the Gulf of 
‘Taronta. whenee it is commonly called Gallipoli 
Oil. Olive oil may be taken as the type of the Fatty 
ov Fived, called also Expressed Oils. . It te-ofsa 
pale yellow, or of a jierhit yellowish-green colgur, 
without smell when fresh, having a bland, sowie. 
what sweetish, fatty taste. Jt 13. very. linspid. 
Sp. Gr. 0°91 0 at 77°, insoluble in Water; 1s rea- 
dily dissolved by volatile oils, and:by twice its 
bulk of Ether, but requires much more Alcohol. 


e ‘posed to the air it absorbs Oxygen and -be- 
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OLEACEX. — OLIBANUM. 
comes rancid, but not drying lik, Linseed oil, is ; or Chionanthus ; all corresponding in habit and 
preferred for machinery. At 38° F. it begins | in sensible properties, which latter are very 
to congeal, and is readily separated at 20° into | generally bitter and febrifugal. The bark of 
two distinct bodies, of which one is fluid, called | the Olive has been extensively used by the 
Elaine, or Oleine 72, and the other 28 per cent. | French instead of Cinckona,and the young fruits 
solid, nanned Margarine from its pearly aspect.) of the common Lilac form an infusion searcelv 
This is often deposited in jars and casks of the inferior to ventian. The most anomalous genus of 
oil. Hyponitrous acid converts Olive Oil into a the order is the Ash, which, in its most vemune 
concrete inagss from producing the oleaginous form, has no petals, and in the division called Craus 
priuciple Elaidine, mentioned at p. 203. Uf this has the petals present, but separate to the base. 
like other oils is heated with Alkaline solutions. [t is however, in all essential circumstances, the 
or with the Oxide of Lead, great chauves take same in structure as the more reoular genera , 
place, as exemplified in the making of Soap, and and its relation to the order has been ingeniously 
of Lead Plaster, p. 161. proved by the fact that the Olive and the Lilac 

Tests.—Olive Oil is apt to be adulterated will both dive when grafted upon it. It is 
with poppy and other oils ; these are distinguish- from the ruts, or Flowering-Ash, that the bitter- 
ed by not congealing at the same temperature | swe et purgative called manna is secreted. The 
as olive oil, also by retaintue ai when shak- order has 24 venera and 130 species. — Aug. Cye. 
eu Nip nore readily than pure olive ol The 5 2) OLBASTER PLUM. Fumataes 
E. P. directs that “when carefully mixed NOUNS vagcepatig. Ue sauin. deal plank Wakes ery 
twelfth ol Ke volume a ve u ae i good tarts and jellies, and abounds in some parts 
Mercury, prepared as for the Unguentium ( ae mT Time Wien: 
num iw beeomes in three or four hours like eS 
a firm fat, without any separation of Hiquid oi (oS b3) OLEBANUM: Ontpancm Ixpreum. 
If 5 percent. of any other oil be present, the ~~ Ganda barosa—oleo-resinous product of Bos- 
consolidation is slower and less firm, but if there | wollia thurilera. -- Bex Phar. INCENSE, FRAaN- 
be 12 per cent, the foreign oil floats on the sure KENCENSE, “TIts. 
face for several days. ML. Gobley has juvented  fjooban, Aran. Incenso Olibano, It. 
an Hlatometer. (PB. J. ib 203.) (Guida barosa, Beng. Looban Mar. 

Action. Uses. Nutrient, inollient, internally Avul Cooudur, Dor. Uuban, Pars, 
in irritant poisoning, externally relaxing, uch Mncens, Pn. . Labuniva, Syn. a 
employed for frictions and for embrocations, and ye rece guchir | Paranghi Sambrani, Tat. 
tovive consistence to Cerates, Orutmicuts and eS TANG Weirauch, Grr, 
Plasters : good application tothe hair from not. ! } net. 
drying readily. * In doses of 3% j. Jaxative added seliictianisparent. tears, of a heht yellow colour, 
to enemata for its emollient effect, or to dislodge . semetines ichning to white; brittle, and adhe- 
ascarides.— Royle, p. 476. ‘There ave. several: ive when warn; when burnt the odour is very 
varicties of this plant, two of whieh have been agreeable ; ils taste 13 bitterish, and somewhat 
long distinguished——the wild and the cultivated. puusgent aun aromatic. Ohbanum has been 
he former is an evergreen shrub or low tree, | eclebrated from the earliest ages, and used in 
with spiny branches and round twigs; the latter | nearly al the religious ceremonies of antiquity. 
isa taller tree, withoul. spines, and with four- It is clictly employed In flunivations, and in the 
angled twigs.—Simmonds’ Commercial Product, . eetenonies ol the Greck and Catholie churches. 

» 527. It is amported into Bombay from the Persian 

(5841) OLEACK A, Olireworts, a natural Gulf; the superior or garbled qualities are re- 
order of monopetalous Ixogcnous Plants, with a_ exported Lo Hoglaud ind i rance, and the inferior 
superior 2-celled. ovary, a subvalvate corolla, refuse kinds to China.—dualhner. The source 
two stamens, and «fruit with pendulous albumi- o! this article is the Boswellia serrata or B. 
nous seeds. In th: artificial collocations of  Phurtera. . 
natural orders to be found im books, these plants , (5844) Losieltia, a genus of balsamic plants be- 
are usually stationed next Jasminacee, with | louging to the natural order Amyridacese. One of 
which they have been even combined. It is | the species is believed by Colebrook to be: the 
however probable that they have really as much | Aigayos of Theophrastus, and the Thurea virga of 
affinity with some of the monopetalous dicarpous , the Romans. (‘ Asiatic Researches,’ vol. 1x.) Ling. 
orders. Lindley, in lus ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,’ Oye. page 582. It appears that the gum-resin call- 
arranges them in the Solanal Alliance, and gives ed olibanum is the frankincense that was used by 
tific further affinities as with Aceracee, Jasmi- | the ancients in their religious ceremonies. Linneus 
nacee, and Solanaceae. ‘The. species of the order | was of opinion that it was yielded by the Lycian 
best known in this country are, the Olive, or | juniper ; but that plant is a native of the south of 
Olea Europea; the Lilac, .or Syringa vulgaris ; | France as well as of the Levant, and the botanists 
the Evergreen Phillyres of many forms; the ' ofghat country deny that any such substance is 
privet, or Ligustrum; and the Fringe-Tree, peaguced by their juniper. The Grecks obtained 
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OLIBANUM. 


their frankincense from Arabia. The Arabians 
call olibanum both Luban and Cunder; but as 
benzoin is most used at the present day for 
religious purposes, the Mohammedan writers 
of India on Materia Medica apply only the 
term Cundur to olibanum. ‘This Cundur 
has been ascertained by Messrs. Colebrook, 
J[unter, and Roxburgh to be yielded by 
Boswellia thurifera or Boswellia serrata. 


a large timber-tree found in the mountainous » 
parts of India, yielding a most fragrant  resin- 


from wounds made in the bark. 


Its leaves are» 


pinnate, and consist of about ten pairs of hairy 


serrated oblong leaflets, each of which is from 
‘an inch to an inch and a_ half in Jength. 
flowers are pale pink, small, and numerous. 
The calyx is 5-lobed, the corolla of 5-downy pe- 
tals, the disk a fleshy crenelled cup, and the sta- 
mens 10, alternately shorter. 
sided, 3-valved, 3-celled capsule, contaiming a 


The | 


OLIBAN UM. | 
A small tree ; leaves pinnate, deciduous ; flow- 
ers terminal, smalt, white with a red nectary, 
authers yellow ; yields the gui sala. 


(5846) Roswedlia Serrata, Stach. (B. thurifera, 
Colebr.) ; Roxb. Fl. Ind. 2. p. 888.0 > 


(5847) Boswellia Thurifera, Colebrooke, As. 


It j Res. xi. B17) xi. 158.) Roxb. Fi. Ind. 383. 
tis” 


Pereira,. Aledical Gazette, xx. 676. 


Koonder Zuchir, ARAB. 
Dup-salace, H1ND. 


Gunda barosa, Avul 
Kundoor, Vers. 
Loooban, Duk. 


A tree with leaves pinnate as the last ; grows 
on the hills of the Decean. It is a native of the 


mountainous traets of Central India, and very 


common iu the Shahabad country. Dr. 


Hooker 


Svyomarks, when speaking of | this plant, we con- 


The fruit is a 3- 


single-winged pendulous seed in each cell. Prom 


this, Roxburgh distinguishes as a different species 
Boswellia glabra, a plant also vielding a resin 
which is used for incense and as pitch m some 
parts of India. It differs from the last in hav- 


often toothless, aud its flowers being panicled. 


A substance analogous to olibanum, and used in| 


a similar way in various parts of the world, 1s 
procured from several different trees, such as, mM 
America, the Croton nitens (Schwartz), C. (uv 
fer (Kunth), C. adipatus (Kunth) : in Columbia. 
Bailleria nervifolia (Kunth) vields the American 
frankincense; the myrts ([cwca Tacumahaca, 
Kunth) ambdrosiaca (Linn), yields also the resin 
coumier, likewise called American frankincense. 


Letia apetale (Jacq.) also yields a substance si 


ilar to frankincense. Odidanuin occurs Wr com- 
merce of two kinds, the Arabian and Kast Indian. 
‘The former kind is now seldom met. with, and its 
orizin is a subject of doubt ; the latéer is obtam- 
ed from the tree above described, and to it we 
limit our remarks. 


tinned to ascend from Beleuppee in Behar to 
the height of 1560) feet, where Tcame upon a 
small forest of the Indian Olibanum (Boseellia 
thirifera), conspicuous frou its pale bark, and 
spreading curved branches, leafy at. their tips ; 
its general appearance is a good deal like that of 
the mountain ash. The gui, celebrated through- 


ing no hairs on its leaves, in its Jeaflets being out the fast, was flowing abundantly from the 


trunk, very fragrant and transparent.—/Looker 
flim. Jour. p. 29, The Salai, saluee, tree, Bos- 
wellia thurifera, remarks Dr. Irvine, is plenti- 
ful iu the Ajmeer hills : the gunda birosa is the 
prepared gum resin of this tree, and is similar 
in appearance and qualities to Venice turpentine. 
I, is brought from Mewar, Iarowtee and the 
Shekhawatee hills : and is considered sttimulat- 
ing : an oil is distilled from it, said to cure go- 
horhaa. Lt is used also in ointments : much 
uscd in painting and by the lakheries : one maund 
cost. twelve rupees.—Aed. Top. of Ajmeer: 


-Lrom the Shahabad country, Dr. O'Shaughnessy 


There are two varieties or | 


degrees of fineness of it, the best called ° oliba-- 


num electrum,’ or ‘in grains’ sometimes called 
‘thus manne’ or ‘thus masculum’: the other ts 
termed ‘ olibanuin commune,’ or ‘in sortis,’ also 
femineum.’ ‘The first occurs in pieces varying 
from the size of a hazel-nut to that of a walnut, 
or larger, whieh are roundish or irregular in 


obtained fiue specimens of the resinous products 
there called sa/e goud or sale lassa, At Chan- 
daleur it is termed ganda biroza, and in the 
dry state sakha biroza. Dr. Hamilton however 
thought the English Olibanum to be the pro- 
duce of an Anyris, partly because he could not 
find that the sade resin was used as incense by 


the Hindoos. The B. glabra and B. thuri- 


“shape, of a light yellowish colour, varying to red : 


or brown in some pieces, opaque or semi-trans- 


parent, tne outside often covered with a while | 
powder, and upon being pounded the whole be. | 


comes a white powder. It is very friable, and 
breaks with a dull, sometimes even, sometimes 
splintery fracture. 


| rather bitter. 
The second sort is generally | 


° ‘ . a ! 
in larger pieces, mostly of a dirty-gray or fawn | 
colour, and intermingled with pieces of wood 


and other impurities: — Lgl. Cyc. p. 533. 
(5845) Boswellia Glaora. | 


Salace, Hinp. _ | Moreda, Tam. 


13 


fera both furnish the Male frarkinceuse of IDio- 
seorides. ‘The resin olibanum occurs in reddish 
or pale yellow tears, oval, obloug and obtuse, 
sometimes im dense, opaque, brittle imasses. 
The ganda barosa of the bazars is soft, duc- 
tile, opaque, greenish and white. The odour 
is balsamic and resinous, especially while the 
resin is burning; the flavour balsamic, and 
The powder, citron yellow. Tt is 
frequently adulterated by dammer, sandarach, 
and other cheaper resins; when chewed, the 
hard variety softens, and dissolves partially m 
the saliva, which it renders white and emulsive. 
—O’ Shaughnessy. The ointment from this is the 
late Mr. Muston’s boil ointment, and is a very 
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useful application. [t is an excellent substitute for 
the Klemi Ointment of the London Pharmaco- 
pocia.—Beng. Phar, p. 3838. Sccording to Dr. 
Royle, the Indiau is iinported in chests chiefly 
from Bombay, also from Caleutta, but the place 
producing it is not well ascertained. Mr. ‘Turnbull, 
of the Medical Service, many vears since sent 
some resin of the Sa/ai tree collected in the hills 
near Mirzapore, which in the London market 
was recognized as Olibanum. Myr. Colebrooke | 
determined that 2udan or Olibanum is produced | 
by a tree called salat. Dr. Rovle also col- 
lected a very fragrant resin from the salch tree 
of North-west fais. which bears a very close | 
resemblance to common Olibanum. This tree is 
Boswellia glabra, Roxh., the former is B. thuri- 
fera of Colebrooke, called Bl serrafa in many 
‘works : but as Messrs. Wieht and Arnott savy, 
“We dare not quote here 2. serrata, Stack. 
oxtr. Bine. p. 19, t. 3, the leaves being usually | 
deseribed as ‘ov: ite Oblone, and 
Both specics were collected by Col. Svkes in the 
Deecanas the Olibanum-tree. Dr. 
nessy states that he has reecived tine 


of Olibanum from the Shahabad district where it 


is called sale gond, and at Chandaleur guile ba- 


rosa, This tree (Boswellia thurifera, fie. 55) 
eyows toa large size in hilly situations, from the 
Coromandel coast fo the central part of India 
it is amuch branehed but bare of leaves in its 
lower parts, but these are crowded and alternate 
towards the ends of the branches, unequally 
pinnate. Leaflets oblong, obtuse, serrate: pubes- 
cent. Stipules none. Dnilovesecneg.s in single axil- 

Jary racemes near the ends of the branches, shorter 
than the leaves.- Flowers on short pedicels, of a 
pinkish white colour, Flowers bisexual. (v.55. 1.) 
Calyy small, 5-toothed. Petals 5. obovate, taper- 
ing to the base, inserted under the margin of the 
isk: wstivation shehtly imbricate. Disk sur- 

rounding the base of the ovary, cup-shaped, fleshy, | 
crenulated. Stamens 10, inserted under the 
disk. Ovary sessile, 3-cclled, with 2ovules in 
each, attached to the avis. Style terminated bya 
sapitate 3-lobed stigma. Fruit ¢ apstlar, 3-an- 
vled, 3-celled, 3-valved,  septicidal (splitting at 
the angles into valves). Seeds ur i each 
cell, ¢ virded by a membranous wing. Cotyledons 
intricately folded, multifid. Indian Ohibatmun. 
which is now the most esteemed. is in’ roundish 
or oblong tears, of a reddish or a light vellow 
eolour, usually covered with whitish powder. 

from attrition of the pieces agaiust each other, 

translucent within of a warm bitterish taste, ait 
having a balsamic odour. especially when warmed 
or burnt. Sp. Gr. 1-22. 0 Analysed by Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy, a fine specimen gave of Resin 
37 parts, Volatile Oil 28 parts, Gan ‘+, Gluten 
11,1n 100 parts. But-the quantity of Volatile 
Oil j is necessarily much less when it has been 
exposed and become drv, . seen in commerce. 

Bracannot obtained only S$ per cent. of Oil, of 


eee 


actuate.” 


O’Shanuerh- 
ue CHIPECLLS 


OLLV EF: 
Resin 56, Gum 30, matter like Gum 5:2, loss 
O'S=100,. : 


(5843) OLIBANUM APRICAN, AFRICANIS- 
CHEN WEIHRAUCH, GER. 7 


Rises IR 


Imported into Vienia and Marseilles from 
sucz, and obtained from Arabia and the. east 
coast of Africa, is mentioncd by Dr. Pereira: as 
Afitean or Arabian Olibauuin, “and as occu@ring 
in sinaller tears than the fadian variety, vellow- 

‘ish or reddish and intermixed with ‘crystals of 
‘Carbonate of Lime. One kind of African Ohiba- 
ulin 1s no doubt produced on the hills of 
ithe Somalt coast westward from Cape Guarda- 
| fui, and carried to the Arabian coast chiefly 
| by native boats from Maculla. This tree puar- 
ally described by Capt. Kempthorne of the 
ie Navy, has been identified by Mr. Beiunett 

{ihe British Museum with Plosleu HMoribinda 

‘ ndiicher, but whieh appears to Dr. Royle to 
be nothing but a a of Boswellia, which he 
would therefore call Hortbunda. ‘The speci- 
mens are covered ae little resinous exudations, 
as are the leaves of a plant collected in the island 
of Socotra by Lt. Wellsted, which also appear to 
be those of a Boswellia. Aciion Uses. Stimulant. 
Sometimes used in chronic affections of mucous 
membranes, but chiefly in plasters, and as a fumi- 
vation.—Loyle, p. 338. 


(5549) OLIVES. 
Zcitoon, ARAB. 
Olives, Ir, 
Oliven, (VER. 
Zeitoon, Guz. Linn. 
Ulive, Olive, Ir. 
The fruit of a tree (Olea Europea), a native of 
the South of Europe, Persia, and the North of 
Africa, and, gxteusively cultivated in France, 
Spatu, [aly &e. Olives, when fresh, have a 
| anshe and extremely bitter taste; and they are 
Peateu only after having been steeped for several 
| davs mia dey of wood ‘ashes, and then pickled in 
a strong solution of muriate of soda. They are 
clictly valued on account of the oil obtained from 
them; and are also eaten as an article of dessert. 
~—hanulkner, ScoOuta. ‘The fruit is perteetly oval, 
rounded at both ends, about one-inch long, 
smooth, shining grecn, its sarcocarp fleshy, suc- 
culent, coverme oval, oblong, rugose, pointed 
nut, amarked) with longitudimal furrows of ash 
i} colour ; almond white, and compressed. Inad- 
orous, taste rough, modified by  salting.—O’SA. 


(5850) OLIVE, Citrnese, the tree commonly 
called the Chinese olive is a species of Canarum, 
and the fruit gets this name from the resem- 
blance it bears to the olive of Murope; It grows 
along with the Chinese date, a species of (aizy- 
phus}, which produces a fruit not wilike the date 
lmported into Mngland.— Fortune's EL 

p. 382. 


a a a ee 


Oliver, Lat. 
Booa-minyak, Mau. 
Zeitoon, Pens. 
Azeitonus, Port: 
Aceitunis, Sp. 
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OLIVE OIL. 
_ (5851) OLIVE OIL, Lucca’ Oi, Satan 
LL. 


Ifuile de Olives, Fr. 
Baumol, Gen. 
— Zeytoon-ka-teil, Guz. 
Tlinp. 


Olio d Uliva. Tr. | 
Oleo-das-Azcitonas, PORT 
Aceite de Aceitunas, SP. 


The lightest of the fixed oils, is derived from ; 


the olive fruit. Olive oil being high priced, 1s fre- 
quently adulterated with cheaper kinds, sesamuin 
oil Wern. Gingelly oil) chiefly. lu the countries 
of production, this oil is an important article of 
subsistence to all classes; and is also emploved 
to burnin lamps. In Great Britain it is used 
in cooking and for salads, and considerable 


quantities are also employed in the making of 


fine soap, in the woollen manufactures, and in 
other arts. In medicine it 1s used as an emolli- 
ent, and to form cerates and plastess. It is sup- 


posed that a portion of the large quantities of 


Gingelly oil exported from Bombay to France, 
atter undergoing certain purifying processes 
are returned to India in the shape of olive 
oil.—Fuulkner. See OvEA. Olive oil is of pale 
vellow colour, greenish in one variety: 1s 
often adulterated with the oil of poppies. 
Poutet. deseribes a test by which he states 


the adulteration may be detected ; 4 parts of 


liquid nitrate of mercury when mixed with 
92 parts of pure olive oil solidify completely in 
a few hours ; should the oil contain even one- 
twentieth of the oil of poppies, a soft mass 
only is obtainable. ‘These experiments are how- 
ever only available in) India during the nights 
af the cold season. ‘Phe principal use of olive 
oil is as an aliment; i also consumed 
extensively in soaps, cerates, lintments, plias- 
ters, &e. According to the mode of expres- 
sion, the quality of the ol varics cou: 
siderably ; vargin off, the product of the perfect- 
ly recent fruit, is of greenish colour, and highly 
esteemed ; common olive oi! vesults from the ex- 
pression of the fruits after they have undergone 
a slight fermentation. — It is yellow, swect, and 
well suited for culinary purposes. ‘The oils in 
ferior to this are consuuned almost exclusively in 
the fabrication of soap, and are obtaimed by sub- 
jecting to the press a second time the erushed 
fruits which have already yielded the first: and 
second qualities of oil. 
the worst vil are produced in Spain. 


Is 


the poppy, are perfect substitutes for the olive 
oil for medicinal and pharmaceutical uses. — 
O Shaughnessy, p. $32,433. Vegetable oils are 
in most cases extracted from the seeds of plants, 
but in the case of the olive, the best otl is con- 
tained in the pulpy part of the fruit, and this is 
carefully extracted before the seeds are subjected 
to pressure. ‘he olive 1s a tree which grows 
luxuriantly in Italy, whence our chief supply of 
the oil is obtained; but it is uot indigenous to 
that country, having been transmitied thither 


Vhe finest olives and! 
The oil of 
the Sesainum orientale, sof the arachis, and of 


OLIVE OL. 


from its home in the east. Asia, the birthplace 


of civilization, was likewise the birthplace of cho 
olive; and in the western world the tree follow- 
ed the progress of peace, of which it is consider- 
‘ed the svinbol. 


‘The olives in Syria and the 
‘Holy Land are very numerous and of great age, 
springing up without culture in wild luxuriance. 
~The olive-groves of Greece are likewise famed, 
and some of the Greek islands export large 
}quantities of the oi, Olive oil is also to be 
‘obtained on the African coast, and in the 
south of France and Spain. The onive-tree 
‘is not very much unlike the English wil- 
low, and is frequently polarded in a similar 
manner. ‘The scenery in that part of the Italy 
which may be called ** the heel of the boot,” is 
rendered monotonous by the immense olive- 
feroves which cover the country. Throughout 
the whole of the two provinces Bari and Lecce, 
or La Terra d’ Otranto, seareely anything else 
‘is cultivated. ‘The most celebrated port of these 
provinees is Gallipoli, which gives its name to 
the oil brought from an extensive district. Great 
part of the merit of Gallipolt oil arises from the 
facilities which that town possesses for keeping 
it pure and fresh after it is brought in from the 
country. ‘These will he noticed presently, but 
we must first describe the very simple means 
emploved to procure the oil. Olive-trees begin 
to bear at two vears old, but are not am full bear- 
iny untilafter five or six years, when they become 
a sure source of wealth to their owners. They 
are of extreme lofeevity, and will bear luxuriant 
crops when the trunk is quite hollow. A: tree of 
this deseription, whose empty shell searecly sup- 
ported it against the mountain storing, 1s stated 
to have produced in one year 2-40 English quarts 
of oil. Some years ago there was an olive-tree 
near Niece ina decaying state, which had been 
the wonder of that part of the country on ae- 
count of its enormous size aud great age. The 
lowest extremity of the trunk measured 38 feet, 
and one of the main branches 6% feet in cireum- 
ferenee. As far back as [516 this tree was dis- 
tinetly recorded as the oldest ‘In the neighbour- 
hood. In former vears it has borne upwards of 
three hundred-weight of oil in one season, and 
so late as ISTS it produced two hundred weight. 
A celebrated olive-tree at Pescio was said to be 
/ 700 years old. These, however, are exceptional 
‘eases, and it appears probable that the majority 
of trees do not continue productive much above a 
century, unless great attention 1s hestowed upon 
them. The ingathering of the olives is performed in 
different ways, Some enliivators allow the fruit 
to attain complete ripeness and to drop from the 
trees. Others consider that the fully ripe fruit pro- 
duces too fat an oil, and one whichis liuble to 
become rancid; they therfore vather it a little 
before itis ready to drop. Others again prefer 
gathering the fruit some little time before it is 
ripe, but the oil thus obtained is liable to be sharp 
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OLAV Is OIL. 
or bitter. The fruit is sometimes beaten off. with 
poles, a very injurious plan for the trees. The 
olives likewise are bruised, and unless used direct- 
ly, the oil obtained from them has a_ bad flavour. 
‘The more tedious process of hand-gathering is 
therefore to be greatly preferred. In order to 
obtain the finest description of oil, the ripe 
fruit is conveyed at once to the mill, or if unripe, 
it is allowed to lie for 24 or 48 hours in a dry 
place until it begins to wrinkle. For inferior ol 
or for soap, the olives are heaped up in store- 
houses, sometimes for months together, and lose 
much oil from fermentation, while that which re- 
mains is greatly deteriorated in flavour. With 
proper precautions, however, such as frequent 
{urning of the heaps, leaving spaces for the air 
to circulate, and keeping the several gatherings 
distinct, much of this loss may be avoided. ‘The 
crushing of the olives is effected in a mill of the 
simplest construction, consisting sometimes of 
a single mill stone, turning in a circular bed : at 
others, of two mill-stones, placed far enough apart 
not to crush the seeds The workmen remove 
the pulp when sufficiently crushed, and place it 
in bags or sacks, which are heaped up on the 
platform of a press. ‘This is also of a very rude 
description, and gives but a slow and feeble pres- 
sure. The oil which first exudes from the olives 
(supposing them to be of good quality) is a fine 
pure oil, much sought alter for the supply of the 
table. It is known in commerce as viryin salad 
oil. After this is all extracted, there yet remains 
a cousiderable quantity so mixtd with vegctable 
albumen that it cannot flow out. The bags of 
pulp are therefore lifted up, between each Is 
poured a certain quantity of boiling water. Vhis 
causes the pulp to swell by the absorption of the 


OLIVE WOOD. 
yellow, and in some cases may be kept fora 
period of 7 years. It is carried thither in sheep 
or goat-skins, generally onthe backs of mules, 
and when it is to be shipped, it is drawn off froin 
the cisterns into skins, and cariied on men’s 
shoulders to a house on the sea-shore, where there 
is a large open basin capable of containing a given 
quantity, and of measuring the liquid, and into 
that the porters empty thei skins as they arrive. 
A tube leads from the basin to a large cocks on 
the outside of the house. Under this cock are 
placed casks of various sizes, and the oil is thus 
conveniently drawn off into them. Coopers are 
at hand to close the casks securely, after which 
they are rolled down to the beach, and being 
fastened, several together, by ropes, they are at- 
tached to a boat, which tows them through the 
water to the ship’s side. The number of per- 
sons emploved inall these operations is very 
vreat, and their cheerfulness, frequently exhibit- 
ed by singing in concert, gives a very lively 
effect to the whole scene. The produce of a 
full crop of oil, in the province of which 
Gallipoli forms the chief outlet, was, im 1843, 
nearly 22,000 tuns. Fine Spavish soup, known 
in Mieland as Castile soap, is made of 
olive oil mixed with alkalies. A similar 
manufacture is carried on at Marseilles, which 


hasa Jaree export trade im soap. Olive 
oil is largely used in Gyecee, Italy, Spain, 


and Franee, as an article of food, and in medi- 
cine, and the arts. It 1s extensively used in 
Eneland, especially in the woollen manufacture. 
The fine oil, called Jdorence ot, used for culinary 
purposes, Is brought from Leghorn in chests con- 
taining 30 bottles, or 4 Knglish gallons. Oil of 
olives varies in colour from greenish to pale yel- 


water: the albumen coagulates, and the more fluid ‘low. A little above the freezing point of water it 


oil flows freely. 


Still a certain quantity of ol | heeins to deposit some white grains of stearine. 


remains among the refuse, and this is subjected | Ag 22°, it deposits 28 per cent of its weight of 
’ ee . opere ak Sol 
to further treatment in separate workshops, the re- | gtearine.— Tomlinson. 


The | 


suiting oil being only fit for soap-making. ! 


imperfection of the former process alone renders | 
found a species of olive tree on the banks of © 


these latter ones necessary so that a large 
amount of time and labour is thus unneecssarily 
expended. As soon as the first run of fine ot! is 
obtained from the olives, it is conveyed in- jars 
or skins to a reservoir, and on the nature of this 
reservoir much of its after value depends. The 
town and report of Gallipoli owe much of their 
celebrity to the circumstance of the former being 


| FP RAGRANS, 


built on a rocky island, easily excavated into ca- | 


verns and cisterns where the oil soon clarifies, and 
can be long preserved without becoming rancid. 
A Gallipolitan oil-house ig deseribed as being 
the ground-floor of a dwellig-house, in the stone 
basement of which 4, 6, or more circular holes 
are seen, about 2 feet in a resembling 
the mouth of wells. These ate the openings to 
separate cisterns reserved for different qualities 
of oil. ‘The oil brought in a arid state to these 
excellent reservoirs soon becomes 


ee ee 
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(5852) OLIVE, Onea arrenvata. Wallich 


the Salwen, but from which no oil is made— 
Alason. 

(5353 OLIVE PLANTS, grow well at Da- 
poorie which is 1900 above the Sca.—Spry’s 
Suggestions, p. 3. 

(5854) OLIVE TREE OF CHINA; O1ga 
) (Thunberg, Fl. Jap. t. 2), is a na- 
tive of China and Japan; its flowers evolve a 


‘most delicious odour, and are sometimes used to 
perfume teas.—T Shaughnessy, p. 433. 


(5855) OLIVE WOOD. ‘The matured wood 
of the olive is hard, compact, and reddish 
in colour. Jt takes a fine gloss, and is 
indae into snuff boxes, and trinkets. Waterston, 
— Faulkner. oo 


(3856) OM MANI PADMI OM. A Bua- 


bright. and dhist prayer, in Sikkim and Thibet. Is an in- 
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yoration of Sakkya, who is usually represented 
holding a lotus flower with a jewel in it: Its 
meaning is, Hail to him of the lotus and jewel. 
— Hooker, Vol. 1. p.229. Everywhere at ‘Tum- 
Jong, in an oratory, the lotus, the mani, and the 
chirki (or wheel with three rays, emblematic of 
the Boodhist ‘Trinity), were introduced ; ‘Om 
Mani Padini om” in gilt letters, adorned the 
projecting end of every beam, and the Chinese 
“cloud messenver,” or wineed dragon, floated 
in azure and gold along the capitals and beans, 
amongst scrolls and groups of flowers. At one 
end was a sitting figure of Gorucknath in Lama 
robes, surrounded by a elory, with mitre and 
beads.-— Hooker, Tfim. Jour. Vol. Us ps tok. 
A inythical animal with a dog’s head and blood- 
red spot over the forehead was not uncommon mn 
this chapel, and is also seeu in the Sikkim tem- 
ples and throughout ‘Tibet. Ermanun, m= his 
Siberian ‘Travels, mentions it as oceurrime in the 
Khampa  Dama’s temple at Mannaochin; — he 
conjectures if to have been the Cyclops of the 
Greeks, whieh according to the Hlomerte myth 
had amark on the forehead, mistead of an eye. 
The glory surrounding the heads of Tibetan 
deities is also alluded to by) Ermann, who re- 
cognises Init the Nimbus of the ancients, used 
to protect the heads of statutes from the weather, 
aud from being soiled by birds; and adds that 
the glory of the ancient masters tn patiting was 
no donbt introduced into the Byzantine school 
from the Boodhists.--//ooker, [ft Sour, Fol 
YL. p. 195. 

(5857) OMMASTREPITES, a genus of Cut- 
tle-Fishes belonging to the fauuly Teuthudte, 
The Cuttel-Fishes of this genus closely resemble 
those belonging to Lu/iga. Besides other charac- 
ters they aay generally be distinguished by 
the short rhomboidal termination of the body, 
formed by the fins, combined with the hinder 
extremity. 

(5858) OMUM WATER, is) the distilled 
water from Bishops weed seed. Tt is a useful 
carminative and largely used for children in ALa- 
dras. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the 
late Mi. Gay's specimens of various pharimnaccu- 
tical preparations, including Omem Mater, crys- 
tallized sugar of Gmum, &ce. were cousidered 
creditable, aud deserving of notice.— Madras 
BK. ne R. 

(5859) ONDATRA (Lacepede), a genus of 
Manunalian animals belonging to the family Cas- 
loride. Ondathra is the native naine of the Mus- 
quash, or musk-rat, which has been adopted as its 
veneric designation. The only species of this ve 
nus isthe Musquash of Airerica. Of this animal 
Sir John Richardson gives the foilowing syno- 
nyms :-—-Rat-Musque of Sagard Theodat ; Castor 
Zibethious of Linneeus; L’Ondatra of Buffon ; 
Musk-Rat of Lawson; Musk-Beaver of Pennant ; 
Mus Zibethicus of Linneus and Gmelin; Fiver 


ONDATRA. 

Aibethicus of Sabine and Harlan; Musk-Rat of 
Godinan ; Musquash, Watsuss, or Wachusk, also 
Peesquaw-'Tupevew (the animal that sits on the 
ice in a round form), of the Cree Indians. In 
a tract which has for its title, ‘A Perfect 
Description of Virginia,’ 1649, we find among 
the “ Beasts great and small... a Muske- Rat, 
so called for his great sweetnesse and shape.” 


3—3 
Dental Formula :—Incisors, --; Molars, ——- =: 16, 
2 3—3 


The head is short. Body thick and rather flat ; 
leys very short, hind feet laree, not webbed. 
Dark umber-brown above; sides, anterior part 
of belly, middle of breast, lateral part of neck and 
cheeks, shining vellowish-brown ; chin, throat, 
sides of the chest, and posterior part of the 
abdomen, ash-gray ; tail compressed, convex on 
the sides, with ifs acute edges ina vertical plane, 
covered witha thin sleek coat of short hairs, 
which allow a number of small roundish seales, 
well separated from cach other, and which as 
well as the hair are dusky-brown, to appear 
throneh them ; acute mareins of the tail (whieh is 
rather thicker inthe middle than at the root, 
and tapers gradually from its middle to its ex- 
tremity, whieh is not acute) covered with a 
close line of longer haus dark-brown on the up- 
per cdge and soiled white on the under one. 
Length of head and body l4finches ; of the tail, 
4 inehes 6 lines. The fur, whieh much resen- 
bles that of Che beaver, but is) shorter, resists the 
water during the life of the animal, but is) easily 
wetted. Charlevoix states that the Musk-Rat takes 
the field in) March, at which time its food consists 
of bits of wood, which it peels before it eats them. 
After the dissolving of the snows he savs that it 
lives upon the roots of nettles and afterwards 
ou the stalks and leaves of that plant. [n sum- 
mer it feeds on strawberries, We. to which  suc- 
ceed the autumnal fruits. During this time he 
states that the male and) female are rarely seen 
asunder. According to the same author they 
separate in winter, When each takes up its lody- 
Ings apart in some hole or in the hollow ofa 
itree, without anv provision; and the Indians 
: declared that not the least morsel of anything Is 
-eaten by them whilst the cold continues. ‘They 
likewise,” adds Chartevoix, “ build eabins nearly 
in the form of those ofthe beavers, but far from 
being so well execeuted. As to their place of 
abode, itis always by the water side, so that 
they have no neefl to build causeways.... The 
flesh is tolerable vood eating, except in the time 
of rut, at which season it is impossible to cure 
it of a relish of musk, which is far from being 
as agreeable to the taste as it is tothe scent.” 
The habitations of the Musquashes,and the mode 
of hunting them, are thus described by Sir John 
Richardson .—“ In the autumn, before the 
shallow lakes and swamps freeze over, the Mus- 
quash builds its house of mud, giving it a coni- 
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cal form, and a sufficient base to raise the cham- 
ber above the water. The chosen spot Is general- 
lv amongst long grass,. which js incorporated 
With the walls of the house, from the mud being 
deposited amongst it 5 but the antmal does not 
appear to make any kind of composition Or mor- 
tar by tempering the mud and grass together 
There is however a dry bed of grass deposited i 
the chamber. The entrance is under > water. 
When ice forms over the surface of the swamp 
the Musquash makes breathing holes through it, 
aud protects them from the fost by a covermny 
of mud. In severe winters 
freeze up in spite of their coverings, and many of 
the animals die. It istobe remarked that the 
small grassy lakes selected by the Musquash for 
its residence are never so firmly frozen nor cover- 
ed with such thick jee as deeper and clearer water, 
The Indians kill these animals by spearing them 
throngh the walls of their houses, making their 
approach with great caution, for the Musquashes 
tuke to the water when alarmed by a sound on 
the ice. An experienced hunter ts so well ae- 
quainted with the direction of the chamber and 
the position i owhich its tnmates die, that he 
cau transfix four or five ata time. As soon as. 
from the motion of the spear, it is evident. that 
the animal is struck, the house is broken down, 
and itis taken out. The principal seasons for 
taking the Musquash are —the antimn before the 
snow fails,and the spring after it has disappeared 
but while theice is still entire. In the winter 
time the depth of snow prevents the houses and 
breathing-holes from being seen. One of the 
first operations of the hunter ix to stop all the 
holes with the exception of one, at which he sta- 
tions himself to spear the animals that have 
escaped being struck in their houses, and 
come hither to breathe. Tn the summer the 
Musquash burrows in the banks of the lakes, 
making branched canals many yards in extent, 
and forming iis nest in a chamber at the ex- 
tremity, in which the young are brought forth. 
When its house is attacked in the autinn it 
retreats to these passages, but in the spring they 
are frozen up. ‘The Musquash is a watchful 
but not a very shy autnal. It will come very 
near to a boat or canoe, but dives instantly on 
perceiving the flash ofa gun. It may be fre- 
quently seen sitting on the shores of small mud- 
dy islands in a rounded form, and not easily to 
be distinguished froma piece of earth, until on 
the approach of danger it suddenly plunges ito 
the water. In the act of diving, when surprised, 
it gives a smart blow to the water with its tail.” 
Sis John Richardson records three varieties 
besides that above described :— 
1. The Black Musquash, rare. 

— 2. The Pied Musquash, with dark blackish- 
brown patches on a_ white sround. 


3. The White’ Musquash “(Aer Aibethicus 


albus, Sainc). 'Yhis albino 1s not unfrequent. 


however these holes 


ONION. ; 


According to Hearne, the Musquash is easily 
tamed, soon becomes attached, and is cleanly and 
playful. ‘Phe fur is used in hat making, and 
upwards of one million of skins are imported into 

this cauntiy.—Eng. Cyc. 

(5860) ONONIS (from évos, an ass, and dnp, 
to delight, some of the species beiug said to be 
erateful to asses), a venus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Leguminose. It has a 5- 
cleft campanulate calyx, narrow segments, the 
lower ones lonver. "The keel is beaked, the style 
filiform and ascending, the stigma terminal and 
subeapitate. ‘Phere are 107 species of this genus 
deseribed, but none of them are used in medicme 
for the arts. They are chiefly natives of Europe ; 
jabout twelve species are found in Africa, aud a 
few on the coast of Asia. (Babington, Wannal 
of British Potany.) —bng. Cye. 

(5861) ONION: Anion Cepa. Lins, Bul- 
bus, D. The Bulb of the Common Onion. 





Bavangmira, Man. 
Peeaz, Pers. 
Cebola, Porn, 
Luk, Rus, 


Brussel, ARAB, | 

Bawaung. Baan | 

hembally, AN, 

Loono, CYNG, 
| 


Oiznon, Pre. Palandu, Latarka, 
Awicbel, Grr. Sukundaka, SANS, 


Cebolla, Sp. 
Vengyayuin, ‘Ta. 
Woolligndda. Tau, 


Khanda, Pecaz, Guz. 
Peeaz, Phin. 

Cipolla, Pr. | 
Brangbang, JAv. 

The Onion is the «poxewor of the Grecks, Busd 
of the Arabs, and the Betzudim of Numbers, x1. 
12.) Biennial. Bulb simple, roundish, imvested 
with shining, thin, drv membrane, Stem 1-—2 
fect hich, fistular, leafy, and often ventricose at 
the base. Leaves glaucous, distichous, fistular, 
terete-acute, shorter than the stem.  Spathe  re- 
flexed. Uimbels large, regular, globose, many- 
flowered, not bulbiferous. Flowers whitish or 
erecnish, the sezments with a green keel, lmear- 
clliptic, obtuse, shorter than the stamens.—Cul- 
in gardens in Europe: flowers im July. 

Probably a native of the Persian region. —FL. 
Gaevea, t. 326.—-Royle. These well-known bul- 
Hous plants are extensively cultivated for pickling, 
culinary purposes, &e. They vary in size; fla- 
_vour, and quality, according to the kind, soil, 
| climate, and manner of cultivation. Those most 
esteemed m= the Bombay Presidency are the 
Surat onions. —/aulkner. This vegetable 1s com- 
| mon all over Tndia, and is sown broud-cast. 
When about six inches high it 1s pricked out in- 
to beds six fingers’ breadth apart ; they are sown 
at almost all seasons of the year, and go to seed 
rs difficulty. —Riddell. This isa favorite 


a 

———— 

ee 
_—— 


tivated 


—_— 





pot vegetable of the Natives of India, and is a 
constant ingredient in all their curries, pollaos, 
&e. &e. &e.—dinslie, p. 246. The common 
English onion is sometimes cultivated in Tenas- 
serim, bnt the principal part of the onions seen 
in the bazars are brought from Rangoon, and it 


is believed are of a different specics.—Muson. 
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OOD BUTTER, 


ONOSMA, (froin éves, an 


(9862) 
eratcful to the ass), a 


Srun, sinell ; vents ol 


Plants helonging to the natural order Bor ‘ail 


naceek, It hasa 5 parted calyx, 
campanwate corolla, and a naked throat. ‘The 
anthers are savittate, and connected Logether by 
the bases of the Jobes. The nuts are ovate, 
strong, and fixed to the bottom of the calyx, 
unpe:fors ated at the base. ‘Phe species are small 
svabrous caneseent plauts, with crowded laneeo- 
late or Hinear leaves, and terminal racemes of 


—- ding. Cye. 

(5463) ONOSMA EMODI, has 
triple-nerved leaves, less hairy beneath, terminal 
linear braets, not half so lone 
the calyx 


solitary racemes, 
as the flowers : 
ovate scoments 
tracted towards the mouth, and the anthers lone- 
er thau the filaments. 
in Gosatnesthan, where it is called) by the na- 
tives \laharanga. The root is branched, of a dark 
pirple colour, and is used in dyeine. bag. Cye. 
(ASG61) ONOSMA  MACROCIEPHATAA, 
ONOSMA BeaCiEaTuM, Rovle, is offietnnab om 


Is 5-cornered 


Cashmere, and grows ple aitifully on the tbiua-. 


heap the 
Flower: 


lavas. name any on the Lh ats vied hee: 


Punjab-road. via Peenbar to Cas shimere, 
stem and root, are both of them effieaerou- 
neeftl ino medicine. --ffeutgherger. p. alo, 


CeO NS. 


Qnix, Oiiee, bare [> “Ohiv 5 deat. 

Onyx, Gri. [| = Oiique, SP. 

Guyer, one of the tnfertor gems, the sticious pare 
ticles are arrangwed tn alternating horiontal layers 


of opaque White and translucent blue, OTH, 
brown, and beeause these have a rese ail ance to 
the marks on the htaman nail the stone was call- 
ed from the Greek word for nail, It was 
known to the ancients, and was employed ba 
them, as it is now, 
Cameus, the figure beme eut out of 
white, the dark part formu the ground, ot 
contrary. Tt is inost valuable, when the coutras 
of ee is strony, and when the laver ts Chick 
enough to give a high relef to the object to he 
cueraved.  tathe roval library at Parts there is 
an antique cameo eut out of anoonvx with four 
layers, representing the apotheosis of Augustus, 
eleven inches by nine, which is supposed to be 
the tnest in existence,  Agates with an onyx 
structure ae not uncommon, particularly among 
caleedonies, but the finest are brought from lndua. 
Cameos are sold at Rome, 
a thick shell, having 
like an onyx.-~ Bang. 
(5866) OOD BUTTE, 
Aloes, sandal wood, benjamin: Lichen rotun- 
datus, the Patehonli, foliated gypsum ; Talis- 
putree (Flacourtia cataphracta) gum mastich, ¢ 


/ , 
ovud. 


thie Opaque 
tlie 


(yc. 
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OY 


a tubularly . 


plted ts) 


OPAL. 


ass, and Sugar-eandy and gun, pounded fine and forined 
Mite pastils : 


They are made in every large town 
and burut for the fragrance they give out. 

(9867) OOD, EN INDTA. 
Bonjamin ; and in Persia, 


Is the name ap- 
to Wood 
Aloes. 


Rte aAG - - ie * v ° 
(S868) OOLLES. Are bars of steel, fabricat- 


-ed from Vuttoms. 


lanceolate | 
Sofa tree, whieh the Natives of that country pre- 


with | 
wv ventricose d-keeled corolla cone. 


lt is a native of Nepaul, | 


‘tie ; 


for those beautiful wems called — 


which are made from - 
different coloured lavers | 


large vellow secund and usually drooping dlowers. | known, at Madras : 


Sas sixteen C 


as white, 


tovether, 
Cor pestpous drstre 
-ches olass. 
fusible hy the 
| and Josess 
-oecur in Ttangary, 


Q\1,. Its souree 18 not 
1s suppased to be a Fish ol! 
manufactured at Maiabar. ‘ 


C>S7O) OUOROOPA 


(3869) OONDEY 


I~ the Madavalam name 
for to take for building shipsceimye more durable 
and close chal leohide Wee. 


VALLE WAN DO OSPALAGMITIS 
eer tea Is real camboge, and ds im- 
ported vin Pali; comstdere:dd andl used as a violent 
cathartic, the punsaris suppose ito be the ex- 
tract of the Mirabilis jalaja root, the dose given 
one scer Costs four rupees 


htiistic. 


ek ae melee 


wl ee 


Gen. Me ie Lop. p. Its, 

pee) OOTR AE DUS Ne UUM ts DATES SS: 
Isa prenusing substitute for flax. ‘Phe plaut 
crows tithe Madras Presideney. 

Crs OOTLNGHL. Ae A oseed used in 
ne | ane + . 
medteine  procurable ia all Indian Bazars, 
obtained, aecording to Dr. Rovle, from a species 


af \ hice: Honigheryer. 


pale, bets, 
Opi. (rrn. 
Opvalo, Lt 


Yontus, a Ad. 
iM pala. Pou. 


| 
| 
| Gpado, Piedras, 


> P, 

Which ds essentially a hydrate 
mentioned by \Lr. Brouke. 
Metropolitana, eleven 
2p Peo on iw at am) | Ly . 
ure deseribed by 


QO) this mitneral 
stlien, there are 
luo the * Bneyelopecdia 
varieties, and nearly as daiany 
Phillips. 

Precious Gpal ov Noble Cra. 
r vellowish-white, 


of 


-Vhis anineral 


Liluish, o and exbibits 


ea béautiful variety or play of colours, as blue 
eereen, Vellow, and red, several of which appear 


Fracture conchoidal, with a vitreous 
Il o1s casily broken, but scrat- 
Specific gravity 2706) to 2°09. In- 
blow-pipe, but becomes opaque 
water. ‘Phe most beautiful speenncns 


butat Has also been found in 


Saony, South America, &e. Aualysis of the 
JIungarian opal by Klaproth 
silica v7 ae --. FO 
Water ... oa 10 
~——10° 


pastils of W OOKU | 


—In this the internal reflection is 
ft ocenrs with the Precious Opal 
and Las also been found in Corn- 


Fure-Onal. 
bright rec. 
in Mune ary, 
wall, 


2 


hy 


OPERCULUM. 
Hydrophane.—\t is usually opaque, but 8 
rendered transparent, and exhibits the iridescent 
colours of the Precious Opal by immersion in 
water. According +0 klaproth it contains a 
little alumina in addition to silica and water. 


Common Opal.-—Viis 13 of various — shades of 


colour, as white, green, yellow, and red ; but is 
entirely destitute of the play of colours exhi- 
bited by the Noble Opal. In other properties 
they greatly reseinble cach other. It is stated 
to contain a little oxide of ron imxed with the 
silica and water. [tis found chiefly in Hungary 
and Saxony, but*specimens have also been pro- 
duced in Cornwall and in the Dekhan. 


Semi-Onal—-This is more opaque than the 
Common Opal, and is dull. It oecurs either 
white, gray, yellow, brown, or green. It Is 
found inthe same places as the foregoing. 


Hood-Cpal, so called from its showing the 
woody structure. It occurs of several tints of 
white, vray, brown, and black. [tis generally 
harder than the Semi Opal, but does not mate- 
rially differ from it in other properties. Tt 
occurs in Tlungary, in ‘Vransyivania, and in 
Madtira, 

Cacholong is white opaque opal ; harder than 
the Common Opal; dull; brittle ; fracture flat 
conchoidal. Specific gravity 2-2. Infusible betore 
the blow-pipe. Lt is found on the banks of the 
river Cach in Bucharia, in loose masses. — It 
occurs also in the Faroe Islands, Greenland, and 
lecland. 

Onal Jasper, Ferruginous Opal. Opaque, or 
but feebly transparent on the edges. Colour 
veverally deep shades of red, vellow, and gray. 
Fracture flat conchotdal. Lt appears to be a 
silicate of iron with water. It oecurs in Hun- 


eary, Siberia, and Madura, Klaproth’s analysis of 


a varicty from Telkebanya eave — 


SINICA: cad “ee .g60> coe 206 ape ebtrD 
Oxide of Lron ie get Gee wea 
WOE <.x dees Suck “Ses een See, 7D 
king. Cye. seen cS *() 


(5875) OPERCULUM (Malacology), the plate 
or pieces which protect the apertures or ex 
posed parts of certain Molluscs. 
the Testaceous Gastropods it becomes a cover 
or door, which fits the aperture of the shell 
wore or legs accurately when the animal has re- 
tired within it, Opercula of this kind vary much 
in structure and shape. Thus they are some- 
times horny, as in 7rochus aud Murex ; some- 
times shelly, may almost stony as in Turbo ; 
andin constfuction they are for the most part 
either spiral, concentric, or unguiculated. — In 
Botany this term is chiefly used for the cap 
which forms the upper extremity of the theca, or 
“sporangium, of a moss, covering over the peris- 
tome, and usually falling off when the spores are 
ready for dispersion. It has also been applied 


In many of 


OPHELIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 
to the lid which covers in the Pitcher of 
Nepenthes, where it is the lobe of a modified leaf. 
—Eng. Cyc. 


(5876) OPHELIA. Of this genus Wight gives 
Ophelia corymbosa, 1329-30 ; elatior, 1330 eleg- 
ans, 1331; Grisebachiana, 1330; minor, 1332. 


(53877) OPHELIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, O- 
PHELIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Don, (SWERTIA RoYLe). 
Nat. Ord. Gentianez. 

Puharee Cheretta, Winn. 

This species has long been used asa bitter 
tonic. Ind. An. No. 6. It is ealled Puharee 
echiretta ip the hills, and is substituted for the 
true kind.—O Shaughnessy, p. 408. Beacum 
tedragounm is similarly named Coda ehirella, ov 
purple chiretta.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 460. 

(6878) OPHELIA CHIBRATA, Ghiser: 
CHmetra Herp anp Roor.  (dgathotes Chi- 
rayta, Dou.) Chiretta, Zedrand . Monog  Vaun. 
The bitter called Chirella. or Chiractu, 18 as 
universally employed throughout Southern Asia 
as Gentian is in’ Kurope. Tt has long been 
known to the Thindoos, but there is no reason 
bo suppose it to be the Culamus aromatious 
of the ancients. (vr. Tlimal. Bot. p. 277). The 
first Knelish aeeount is that of Dr. Pleming 
(in Asiat. Res. xt p. 167), who. referred ait to 
the genus Gentiana. others to Swerlia, and 
the late Prof. Don to Agathotes ; Grisebach now 
refers it to Ophelia — ft is often confounded with 
another powerful [Indian bitter, that as, Crevat, 
or Justicia paniculata. But there are several 
pants closely allied to the Chiretta, which are 
used for the same purposes, as stated in| Ham, 
Bot. p. 277. Thus, Ophelia (Swertia, Wall) 
angustifolia, Don, is so in Northern Tndia, 
and called pcharee, CU. e@. hill) eharetta, to dis- 
tineuish it from the trae or dvAvavee (southern) 
chirelta. his is obtained from Nepal. Leacnun 
tetragontn is called ooda (that is, purple) cherelta. 
Ophelia chirata is an annual, of from 2 —3 feet 
hich, with a single, straight, round, smooth stem. 
Branches generally decussated, nearly erect. 
Leaves opposite, amplexicaul, lanccolate-acute, 
smooth, 5-—7-nerved. Flowers numerous, stalked, 
upper half of the plant forming elegant decussated 
umbel-like cymes, with 2 bracts at each division. 
Calyx 4-cleft, with sublanceolate persistent divi- 
gious, shorter than the corolla. Corol yellow, 
rotate, limb 4-parted, spreading, whithering im 
estivation, twisted to the right, with 2 glandu- 
lar hollows protected by a fringed scale upon 
each segment. Stamens 4 ; filaments subulate, 
shortly connected at the base ; anthers cloven 
at the hase. Style single. Stigma large, 2-lobed. 
Capsules conical, rather shorter than the perina- 
neut calyx and corol, |-celled, 2-valved, opening 
x little at the apex. Seeds numerous, affixed to 
two receptacles adhering to the sides of the 
valves. Grows in theHimalaya mountains, of 
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which Nepal is one of the valleys.—Wall, PI. 
As. Rar. 3, p. 33. t. 292. 

Chiretta is met with ina dried state, tied 
up in bundles, with its long slender stems of 
a brownish colour, having the roots attached, 
and which have been taken up when the plant 
was in flower. The whole plant is bitter. Ana- 
Ivseddby MM. Bousil and Lassaigne, they yield- 
eda Resin, a vellow Bitter substance, a vellow 
colouring matter, Gum, Malic acid, Salts of Po- 
tash ; and of Lime, and traces of Oxide of Lron. 
Mr. Battley states that it contatus ---1. A free 
Acid. 2. A very Bitter extractive and 
matter, and much Gun. 3. Muriate 
phate of Lime and of Potash; also, that the 
Spirituous ts 


aud Spirit take up its active properties. 
Action. Cses. Bitter Tome , Stomachtie in 
Yyspepsia or asa Toute in Convaleseence ; either 


cold or hot infusion ; the former ts hehter, and | 
well suited to Dyspeptics, and uot so apt to. 


create nausea ina hot chmate. Sometimes a 
little Qrange-peel or Cardamom is added. A 
uneture made as that of Gentian (or 3 y- to 
Proof Spirit (3 xvj.), like other bitters, is best 
taken half an hour before meals.— Royle. 

(5879) OPHELIA ELEGANS, 
Grows plentifully 
Presidency, 1s considered febrifuge by the 
tive physicians who prefer it to the Tlimalayan 
Chiretta. It grows plentifully in the Jeypore 
Zemindary of Vizagapatam, and 1s annually ex- 
yorted, as Siluras or Selajil, to the value of 
about Rupees 2,509. ‘The infusion of QO. elegans 
has a powerful bitterness. —Cleghuru. © Ophelia 
elegans,” (vide Wight Icon. ¢ 1o31.) is closely 
allied to, and greatly resembles chiretta-—the 
native name is Salaras or Sa/ajit: the stalks 
are sold bound together in bundles about one 
foot Joug, and a little thicker than a man’s arm. 
‘The drug is exceedingly cheap, and the amount 
exported is considerable : to what extent it is 
employed, is difficult to ascertain, as it is con- 
founded in the bazar with “ chiretta.’—AL 
JR. This species of ophelia is connmon on the 
Pulney [ills in Southern India, also im Vizaga- 
patam, and the plant has long becn used asa 
bitter tonic.— Med. au. No. 6. 

(5880) OPHIDIA, an order of Reptiles with- 
out feet, and consequently, as Cuvier observes, 
more deserving the name of Reptiles than any 
other order. According to Cuvier, the order 
Onhidia consists of the genus Angus [BLIND- 
worm], of True Serpents, and Naked Serpents. 
Cuvier’s second family, or that of the ‘krue Ser- 
pents, comprehends the genera which have no 
sternum nor any vestige of a shoulder-blade, 
but whose ribs still embrace a great part of the 


WiuIGute. 


Resinous - 
and Sul- 


xtract is more aromatic than that of: 
Gentiana lutea, but that the extractive and the! 
cum are in larger proportion in the latter. Water: 


in several parts of the Madras 


Nae | 


OPHIUDIA. 


whose vertebra are also articulated by means of 
a convex. surface which is received into a socket 
or concavity of that vertebra which succeeds it. 
They want the third eyelidand the tympanun ; 
but the ossiculum auditus exists under the skin, 
and its shaft or handle (so to speak) passes be- 
hind the tympanic bone. Many have vestiges 
| of a posterior member under the skin, and the 
extremity of this rudiment. of a limb shows itsclt 
externally in the form of a small hook. [Borp.£.] 
‘Those serpents to which the names of Dou- 
bles Mareheurs, or Amphishaenide [ AMPHIS- 
BENA; TYPHLOPS|, have beeyggiven, have the 
lower jaw carried, as in the ‘Tortoises (CHELO- 
nraj and Lizards /Saurraj, by a tympanic bone 
which is articulated directly with the eramium, 
the two branches of that jaw soldered anteriorly, 
and those of the upper jaw fixed to the craninin 
and the intermaxillary bone, so that their mouth 
eannot be dilated, as in Cuvier’s next tribe 
(the serpents properly so called), and their 
head is of uniform size with their body ; 


4 form and structure which enable them to make 
progress equally well in both directions, head or 
tail foremost. The bony frame of the orbit is 
incomplete backwards, and their eye Is very 
small. ‘Their body is covered with scales, the 
anus very ucar its extremity, the trachea long, 
and the heart placed very far backwards. Of 
this tribe no venomous species are known. ‘The 
Serpents, properly so enlled, have the tympanic 
bone, or pedicle of the lower Jaw, moveable, and 
nearly always suspended to another bone analo- 
cous to the mastoidian, attached to the cranium 
by muscles and ligaments which permit ifs mo- 
bility : the branches of this jaw are not united 
to each other except by ligaments, nor are those 
(of the upper jaw united to the intermaxillary 
bone in any other manner, so that they can be 
more or less separated : a conformation which 
vives these animals the power of dilating their 
mouth to such an extent as to enable them to 
swallow bodies larger than themselves. Their 
palatine arches participate in this mobility, 
and are armed with pointed teeth curved 


backwards—the most marked and constant 
character of this — tribe. Them trachea 18 
very long; their heart situated very far 


backwards ; and the greater number have only one 
very long lung, with the vestige of a second. 
These serpents, says Cuvier, in continuation, are 
divided into. venomous and non-venomous ; and 
| the former are subdivided into venomous with 
‘many maxillary teeth, and venomous with isolat- 
}ed fangs. Jn the non-venomous, tLe branches 
of the upper Jaws are furnished throughout their 
length, as well as those of the lower jaw and of 
the palatine branches, with fixed teeth which are 
not pierced ; there are therefore four nearly equal 


rows of these teeth in the upper part of the 
mouth, and two in the lower. [Borpa.| Those 


circumference of the trunk, and the body of! which have the mastvidian bones comprised in 
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the cranium, the orbit incomplete backwards, 
and the tonene thick aud short, much resemble 


, 


the Anphishe cde in the cylindrical form of | 


heh Deel Ae. BG, Hee ee Ger ODSINES, 
heen ured. fo the Urrtis. (Oiler T), mi-conse- 
quence of ibe awaliness of their seales. ‘The 
Venomous Serpents with dsolited fangs present 
a very peculiar stiacture 1 their organs of man- 
dneation. ‘Their superior maxillary boues are 
very small, carried on a long pedicle ana- 
logous to the external pterygoid — apophy- 
sis of the spheuoid bone, and very move- 
able: here is figgd a pointed tooth, pierced 
with a small cand which gives issue to 
liquor secreted by a considerable gland situated 
under the eve. [tis this liquor which, when 
shed into the wornd made by the bite of the 
serpent,  carnes havock imto the body of 
the worded animal, and produces effects 
more or Jess fatal aceding to the species 
whie has intheted the wound. ‘This fang ds 
concealed ma fold of the erm when the serpent 
does not wish to use il; and there are behind at 
many germs destined to fix themselves in their 
turn, in order to replace it fat should be broken 
in the wound it makes. Naturalists, Cuvier re- 
marks, have named these teeth erochets mobiles, 
or moveable fangs > but itis, properly speaking, 
the maxillary bone that moves : that bone carries 
no other teeth. so that, in the Venomous Ser- 
pents, ouly fwo rows of palatine teeth are seen 
in the roof of the mouth. All the venomous 
species bring forth their young alive, im conse 
quence of the egg bemyg hatched internally be- 
fore it is laid, whenee their general name of Vi- 
pers, a contraction of Viviparcs. ‘These deadly 
serpents with isolated fangs, though they present 
external characters of the same nature as the 
preeading group, have, the greater mumber of 
them at least, very dilatable jaws and a very ex- 
extensible tongue. Pheir head, wide behind, 
has generally a ferocious aspect, which announ- 


a 


ces in some degree their malevolent nature. 
[Virzripé.| Ao third tribe bas the jaws | 
organised and armed nearly as in the Non- 


Venomous Serpents, but the species have the 


first of their maxillary teeth greater than 
the others, and pitreed so as to conduct 


the venom in the same manner as is effected in 
the Veno sous Serpents with isolated fangs. 
Such are the Burngari and fiydr7.  (TiyYpRiDe, 
Pruamys|. ‘The serpents, with one exception 
(Deirodon, to which we shall presently more par- 
ticularly call attention), subsist on fiving prey ; 
and, whether non-venomous or Yenomous, have 
their teeth, as might be expected, admirably con- 
structed and arranged for the purpose of securing 
their prey and assisting 1m deglntition. 2roles- 
sor Owen, in his valuable and copiously-illustrat- 
ed ‘Qdontography,’ observes that the order 
Ophidia, as it is characterised in. the system ot 
Cuvier, requires to be divided into two sections 


i 
| 
| 
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according to the nature of the food and the con- 
sequent modification of the jaws and teeth. Cer- 
tain species,he obscrves,which subsist on worms, 
insects, and other small invertebrate animals, 
have the tympanic pedicle of the lower jaw in- 
mediately and immoveably articulated to the 
walis of the cranium ; the lateral branches of the 
lower jaw ave fixed together at the symphysis, 
and are opposed by the usual vertical ovement 
toa similarly consplete maxillary wrch above : 
these, as we have above scen, belong to the ge- 
nera atinphishana and duguis, Linn. The rest of 
the Ophidians,observes the Professor,which form 
the typical members, and by far the greatest pro- 
portion of the order.prey upon living aniuials, fre- 
quently of much greater diameter than their own ; 
and the maxillary apparatus is, as we have also 
above seen, conformably and peculiarly inoditi- 
ed to permit of the requisite distention of the 
soft, parts surrounding the mouth and the trans- 
mission of the prey to the digestive cavity. But 
the mechanisin by means of which this  disten- 
tion is accomplished, and which 1s my faet a dis- 
location of adapted parts which retursi to their 
original positions when the act of deelutition 1s 
accomplished, requires, to be well understood, a 
ore particular description than the veneral ac- 
count above given, aud we proceed to that pre- 
sented by Professor Owen, as the best and clear- 
est known tous. The two superior maxillary 
bones have, he observes, their vnterior extremt- 
ties joined by an clastic and yielding fibrous tis- 
sne with the small and. single intermaxillary 
bone: the svinphysial extremities of the lower 
maxillary rami are connected together by a sni- 
lar tissue, allowing of a still wider lateral separ- 
ation. The opposite or posterior extremity of 
each ramus is articulated toa long and movye- 
able vertical pedicle, formed by the tympanic or 
quadrate bone, which is itself attached to the 
extremity of a horizontal pedicle formed by the 
mastoid bone, so connected as also to allow of a 
certain yielding movement upon the cranium. 
The palatine and pterygoid bones have similarly 
loose and moveable articulations, and concur 
with the other dentigerous bones of the 
inouth in yielding to the pressure of large 
bodies with which the teeth may have grappled. 
Professor Owen first. describes the dental pecu- 
liarities of the trne serpents, which, ashe re- 
marks, swallow their food whole, whether they 
prey on living animals, as is the case in’ almost 
every species, oF feed on the eggs of birds, as 
does Deirodon scaber, Owen (Coluber scadber, 
Linn). With the exception of this and some 
congeneric species, in which the teeth of the ordi- 
nary bones of the mouth are so minute as to 
have been deemed wanting, the maxillary and 
premandibular bones in all true Ophidians are, 
he observes, formidably armed with sharp point- 
ed teeth; there is on each side of the palate a 
row of similar teeth supported by the palatine 
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and pterygoid bones : in the great Pythons aid 
some species of Boa, he adds, the intermaxillary 
bones also support teeth. But whatever be 
their position, ali the teeth, according to the 
Vrofessor, presenta sinple conical form, the cone 
being long, slender, dud terminated by an acute 
apex, and the tooth is either straight, or more 
commonly bent a little beyond the base, or 
simply recurved, or with a slight sigmoid imflec- 
tion. Thus the teeth ave adapted for pieremy, 
tearing, and holding, not for dividing oF bruis- 
ing. Certain teeth in some species are travers- 
ed by a longitudinal groove, as above noticed, 
for conveying an acrid saliva into the wotds 
which they inflict , in others, two or more teeth 
are longitudinally perforated for transuntting 
venom. ‘These poison fangs, he remarks, are 
always confined to the uperior miaxitlares, 
as we have already stated, and are 
rally placed near the anterior extremity of 
those bones. Professor Owen notices in the fist 
instance the serpents whose teeth are all simple 
and solid, Where the pulp which occupies the 
basal cavity is caleified. After this the teeth 
the poisonous serpents are deseribed, and Pro- 
feseor Owen ealls attention to the faet that in 
certain genera of on-venomous serpents, as in 
Dryophis, Dipsas, ant Bucephalus, wv which the 
superior maxillary teeth increase In size towards 
the posterior part of the bone, the large terminal 
teeth of the series are traversed along ther aute- 
rior and convex side by a longitudinal groove. 
In the Bucephalus Cupensis the two or three pos- 
terior maxillary teeth present this structure, and 
are much larger than the anterior teeth or those 
of the palatine or premandibular series ; they 
add anaterially therefore, he observes, to the 
power of retainmg the prey, and may conduct 
into the wounds which they inflict an acrid saliva, 
but thev 
an express poison-gland. ‘Phe long erooved 
fangs are either firmly fixed to the aaxitlary 
bones, or are slightly moveable, according to 
their period of growth; they are conecaled by 
agheath of thick and soft gum, and their poms 
are directed backward. ‘The sheath also con- 
tains loose recumbent grooved teeth, ready 
to succeed those in place. In’ most. of the 
Colubers each maxillary and premandibular bone 
includes from 20 to 25 teeth: thev are less 
numerous in the genera Zorfrix and Homalopsts, 
and are reduced to a still smaller vuinber in the 
poisonous serpents, in the typical genera of 
which the short maxillary bone supports ouly ¢ 
single perforated fang. The transition to the 
poisonous serpents, which was begun in the 
Bucephalt and allied genera with grooved max- 
illary teeth, is, according to Professor Owen, 
completed by the poisonous serpents of the 
genera Pelamys, Hydrophis, Elaps, Bungarus, 
and Hamadryas, which latter genus, as its cer- 
vical integument can be expanded into a hood, 
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constitutes an immediate link between the 
| Bungaras and Nape. Vhe structure of the 
-venom-fangs of serpents, and the machinery by 
which their deadly agency is brought to boar 
avainst. those who are so unfortunate as to be the 
objects of their attacks, are so interesting, that 
we subjoin the following remarks in the author's 
own words : —* The superior maxillary bone 
diminishes in length with the decreasing number 
of teeth which it supports. ‘Phe transverse 
or external pterygoid bone elongates in the 
same Yatio, so ous to retain its position as an 
abutment against the shortengd maxillary, and 
the muscles implanted into this external ptery- 
gold style conmundeate through it to the 


ae ee = ee, ere Oe 


oe eee ate ae ie SE 


eee a oe a ee 


| os | ; 
nan tilary bone othe  hinee-lke movements 
backwards and forwards upen— the ingly - 


mot articulations, connecting that bone wath the 
anterior frontal and palatine bones. As the tiil- 
Iy-developed potson-fanes are atached by the 
sre firm basal anchylosis to shallow maxillary 
covkets, whieh forms the eharacteristie mode of 
attachment of the simple or sold teeth, thev 
necessarily follow all the movements of the 
superior maxillary hone sawhen the external 
pierveoid is retracted, the superior maxillary 
rotates baekwards, and the poison fang ts coneeal- 
ed inthe lax mnecus eum, with its potnt tarned 
backwards 3 when the muscles draw forward the 
external pterygoid, the superior maxillary bone 
: pushed forwards, and the reemubent fang with- 


~ a — —= 


drawn from its concealment and ereeted. In 
this power of changing the direction of a large 
tooth. so that i may not impede the passage of 
food through = the mouth, we may perceive an 
analogy between the Viper ad the Lophius ; 
but in the fish the movement is confined to the 
tooth alone, and is dependant on the mere 
| physical property of the clastic medium of attach- 
ment. In the serpent the tooth has no indepen- 
dout motion, but rotates with the jaw, whose 
movements are governed by muscular actions. Tn 
the fish the great teeth are erect, except when 
) pressed down by some extrancous force ; in the 
| serpent the habitual position of the fine 
is the recumbent one, and its erection takes 
re only when the envenomed — blow 18 
lio be struck. ‘The peculiar structure of 
ithe poisou-fang was first deseribed by Fonta- 
na,as itexists in’ the Viper, and subsequent- 
ly received additional elucidation by Mar. Smith’s 
careful examinations of the fangs of the 
Tydrus, Naja and Crotalus, and by Mr. 
‘ites illustiative drawings appended to Mr. 
Smith’s paper. A truce idca of the strue- 
ture of a poison-fang will he formed by sup- 
posing the crown ofa simple tooth, asthat of 
a Boa, to be pressed flat, and its edges to be 
then bent to-vards each other, and soldered to- 
gether so ag to form a hollow cylinder open at 
both ends. ‘Ihe flattening of the fang, and its 
inflection around the poison-duct, commence 
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immediately above the base, and the sutnre of 
the inflected margins runs aloag the anterior and 
convex side of the recurved fanz; the poison- 
canal is thus in front of the pulp-cavity. The 
basal aperture of the poison-eanal is oblique, and 
its opposite outlet is still more so, presenting 
the form of a narrow elliptical longitudinal — fis- 
sure, terminating at a short distance from tie | 
apex of the fang. The character most com- 
monly adduced from the deutal system, as dis | 
tinguishing the venomons from the HON-VeEno- 
mots serpents, is, that the former have two, the | 
latter four, rows ef teeth in the upper jaw ; the: 
two outer or maxillary rows being wanting ine 
the vepomous species, and their place being 
supplied by the single poison-fang. “The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are however too HILNe= 
rous for its value as a distinguishing charac. 
ter ina question of such practical moment. as 
the venomous or non-venomous properties ofa 
serpent. In all the family of Marine Serpents 
the poison-fang is ouly the foremost of a row of 
fixed maxillary teeth. In the //ydrophis striatus 
there are four teeth, and in //ydrophis schistosa 
five teeth, behind the venom fang, of rather small- 
ey size than it; the ‘Pwo-Coloured Sea-Snake 
(Pelamys bicolor) Wis also five maxillary teeth 
in addition to the perforated one. The potson 
fane in this genus is relatively smaller than in 
the venomous serpents of the land, bunt present 
the same peculiar structure. ‘Phe poison-gland 
presents a correspondingly small development. ; 
it is pyriform, and its structure, according — to 
Dr. Cantor (‘ Zool. ‘Trans.,’ vol. i. p. 30+), 
minutely cellular ; it is covered by the» aponcu- 
rotic expansion of the articulo-maxillarics, and 
transmits a straight duct horizontally to the —ba- 
sal opening of the venom-fang. It isa curious 
fact that the smaller non-venomous teeth of the 
poisonous serpents all present a trace of the strne- 
tures of the functional venom-fang, being more 
or less deeply grooved along the convex anterior 
side: and in the /fydrus this groove commences 
by a depression analogous to the oblique basal 
aperture of the poison-canal in the true fang. 
“The colubriform poisonous serpents of the 
land have comparatively short. venom fanes, but 
they ave larger than those of the pelagic ser- 
pents; and behind the venom-fangs — there 
are likewise some smaller grooved teeth in 
the maxillary bones ; there are three such teeth m 
the Bungarus Pama, and five in the Bungarus 
annulatus. Inthe Hamadryas, oy Great Hooded 
Poisonous Tree-Snake of India, the venom-fang 
is relatively as large as m tvpical Sspeisonous 
serpents, but three or four smaller erooved teeth 
are implanted behind it on the maxillary bone. 
“In the most deadly venom-snakes, as the 
Viper (Berus), the Puff-Adder (Vipera), the 
Asps or Hooded Snakes (Naja), the Rattle- 
Snakes (Crotalus), and the Cophias and Fer-de- 
Lance (Trigonocephalus,) the poison-fangs acquire 
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their largest. size, andl are associated “only with 
their successors. ‘These are clustered in greater 
or less number behind them, presenting the same 
structure, but of a size proportionate to their de- 
vee of development, and further differing in 
being loosely imbedded in the thick and wide 
mucous gum, which likewise conceals the fixed 
and functional fang in its ordinary position of 
retraction and repose. This fang 18 more strong- 
ly curved backwards than the ordinary teeth, 
but its acute and slender apex is frequently bent 
slightly in the contrary direction, as in the Rat- 
tle-Snake. The mechanism by which the short 
maxillary bone and the poison fang are rotated 
backwards and forwards upon the ginglymotl 


joint that connects the maxillary with the preefrou- 


tal and palatine bones has already been noticed ; 


and as some description of the secreting apparatus 


to which the peculiar modification of the venom- 


fang is subservient might here be expected, ] have 


selected for ite illustration the accurate figure 
which Professor Muller has civen of the salivary 
and poison-glands in the Trigonocephalus tan- 
ceolatus, in his great. work on the olaudular 
system. (‘De Glandularum Scernentium Struc- 
tura Penitiori,’ fol., tub. vi. fig. 1, p. 55.) The 
poison-glavds occupy the sides of the posterior 
half of the head ; each consists of a number of 
elongated narrow lobes, extending from the main 
duet. which rans along the lower border of the 
eland upwards and shahtly backwards. Kach lobe 
gives off lobules throughout its extent, tltus 
presenting a pinnatifid structure. ; and each 
lobule is subdivided into smaller secerming céeca, 


which constitute the ultimate structure of the 
eland. he whole gland is surrounded by a 


double aponeurotic capsule, of which the outer- 
most. and strongest layer is in connection with 
the muscles by whose contraction the several creca 
and lobes of the eland are compressed and empti- 
ed of their sceretion. This is then conveyed by 
the duct to the basal aperture of the poison-canal 
of the faugz. We may suppose, that as the an- 
alowous lachrymal and salivary glands in other 
animals are most active during particularemotions, 
ao the rage which stimulates the venom-snake 
to use its deadly weapon must be accompanied 
with an increased secretion and great distension of 
the poison-glands ; and as the action of the com- 
pressing muscles is contemporaneous with the 
wound, 
the poison is at the same moment injected with 
force into the wound from the apical outlet of 
the perforated fang. ‘* The duct which conveys 
the poison, although it runs through the centre 
ofa great part of the tooth, is nevertheless, as 
we have seen, really on the outside of the tooth, 
the canal in which it is lodged and protected 
being formed by a longitadinal inflection of the 
parieties of the pulp-cavity or true internal canal 
of the tooth. ‘his inflection commences a little 
beyond the base of the tooth, where its nature is 
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readily appreciated, as the poison-duct there rests | 


in a slight groove or Jongitudinal indentation on 
the convex side of the fang, as it procecds it 
sinks deeper into the substance of the tooth, and 
the sides of the groove meet and seem to coal- 
esce, 30 that the trace of the inflected fold ceases 
in some species to be perceptible to the naked 
eve; and the fang appears, as it is commonly 
deseribed, to be perforated by the duet of the 
poison-fang, 
poisou-canal, it follows that {he transverse section 
of the tooth varies in form in. different parts of 
the tooth; at the base it is oblong, with a large 
pulp-cavity of a corresponding form, with an 
cutering notch at) the anterior surface; far- 
ther on, the transverse section presents the 
form of a horse-shoc, and the — pulp-cavity 
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of acircle; the fissure is widest at the middle 
and at the two extremities ; the exterior caleiger- 
ous tubes, in quitting the pulp-caviry, forma 
eraceful curve, the convexity being turned: to- 
wards the nearest horn of the crescent; at the 
middle of the pulp-fissure the tubes proceed 
straight to the opposite surface ; and at the two 
extremities of the crescent the central tubes are 


nearly straight, while the lateral ones radiate 1 
“Prom the real nature of the, 


eracctul curves which become bolder as they 
diverge front the central and. straighter tubes. 
Throughout the greater part. of the tooth the 
ealcigerous tubes deseribe their various nflec- 
lions ina plane transverse to the axis of the 
tooth ; but towards the apex they beg gra- 
dually to rise from that plane; aud as) the pulp- 
cavity reasstunes, with the tooth itself) the sim- 


that of a crescent, the horns of which extend | ple conical form beyond the termination of the 


into the sides of the deep cavity of the 
poison-fang., A little beyond this part the sec- 


tion of the tooth itself as ereseentie, with the: 


horus obtase and in contact, so as to cireum- 
scribe the poison-canal ; and along the whole of 
the middle four-sixths of the tooth the section 
shows the dentine of the fang inclosing the pot- 
con-eavity, and having ifs own centre or pulp- 
canal, in the form of a erescentic. fisstre situated 
close to the econeave border of the Inflected: sur- 
face of the tooth. The pulp cavity disappears, 


and the poison eanal again asstunes the forms of 


a groove near the apex of the fang, and termin- 
ates on the anterior surfaee in an elongated fis- 


equal distance from the Tinear-rennant of the 
pulp-eavity, which has agai passed to the cen- 
tre of the tooth, and those tubes which are con- 


| poison-eanal, the ecaleigerous tubes extend to 
\ 


| 
| tinued from its extremity pass to the apex of the 


fane ina dine parallel with the axis of the tooth. 
The ealeizerous tubes present secondary ecurva- 
tures of a slightly wavy character, which beeome 
more marked and irregular near their termina- 
tion. tn whatever part of the section an entire 
tube eould be clearly traced to its termination, it 
formed an anastomotic loop at the periphery of 
the dentine with an adjoining tube. The 
Pealeigerous tubes present a diameter of the 


sure. “Tf the end of cach inflected fold of; LES,Q00C) of an ineh, and they are separated by 


cement inthe tooth of the Lasyrithodon were 
dilated sudiciently to contain a tube, that tooth 
might convey the ducts of fifiv potson-glands 
deeply imbedded in its substance, and yet all of 
them actually on the outside of the tooth itself ; 
it is the existence of a single fold of the same 
kind, but more simple, inasmuch as itis straight 
instead of wavy, which forms the complication 
of the viper’s fang subservient to the completion 
of its peculiar offensive weapon. ‘The venom- 
fangs of the Viper, Rattle-Snake, and ler-de- 
Lance are coated only with a thin layer of a sub- 
transparent and minutely cellular cement. The 
disposition of the calcigerous tubes is obedicut 
to the general law of verticality to the external sur- 
face of the tooth. Since the inflected surface of 
the tooth can be exposed to no other pressure 
than that of tne turgescent duct with which it is 
in contact, the tubes which proceed to that sur- 
face, While maintaining their usual’ relation of 
the right angle to it, are extremely short, and the 
layer of dentine separating the poison-tube from 
the pulp-cavity is proportionally thin. The cal- 
cizerous tubes that radiate from the opposite 
side of the pulp-cavity to the exposed surface of 
the tooth are disproportionately long. ‘The 
pulp-cavity, following the form of the tooth 
itself, presents in a transverse scction of this 
part the form of a fissure describing four-fifths 





remarkably parallel with each other and strate ht. 
| 


| iuterspaces equal to four of their own chameters. 
I Bach caleigerous tube gives off ainany primary 
| branehes in its course, but is rarely seen to di- 
vide dichotomously until it) begins to form tts 
irregular sinnositics near the periphery of the 
‘tooth. In the transverse section, the primary 
I branches are seut off from the concave side of 
the tube, at an acute angle with the trunk ; the 
secondary smaller and more numerous  bran- 
ches proceed from the same. side of the mam 
tube or of its primary branches, at a less acute 
anele, into the clear uniting substance ; they are 





In old poison fangs the pulp-cavity or fissure Is ob- 
literated by ossification of the remiauns of the pulp. 
© The external layer of eement is very thin where 
it covers the crown of the tooth ; it 1s best seen 
at the tine of union of the eoadapted margins of 
the inflected tooth. At this part the cement 18 
more abundant in the viper’s tooth, and its tran- 
sparency permits a_ bristle inserted into the 
poison-canal to be seen through it. The layer 
which coats the inflected surface of the fang 1s 
thinner than the outer one, which, from its 
transparency, has been regarded as enamel)s 
There is however no trace of true enamel upon 
the teeth of the poisonous serpents, any wore 
than upon those of the mmnocuous specics. 
The cells of the cement are more minute and 
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Inconsplenous im the poison-fang than in the 
stmiple teeth of the Python and Boa. ** Phe teeth 
of all Opiidians are developed and completed in 
the original scat of the tooth-germs in all ani- 
mals, namely, the mucous membrane or gui 
covering the alveolar border of the dentigerous 
bones. Jhis gum presents the same fax tissue 
and is as abundantly developed as in the Pike, 
Lophius, and many other fishes, in which it 
likewise servesas the nidus and locality for the 
complete development of the teeth. 
mitive dental papilla in the 
snake very soon sinks into the 
ctanee of the gum and becomes inclosed by a 
capsule. As soon as the deposition of the cal- 
eareous salts conunences in the apex of the papil- 


loss sul. 


la. the capsule covering that part becomes ossilt-- 


ed and adherent to the dentine, and the tooth be- 
vins to pierce and emerge from the gum, before its 
mould, the pulp, is half completed. 


of cells are snecessively added to the base of the | 
pulp, and converted by thei confluence ane eater: 


feation into the tubular dentine, uatil the full size 


of the tooth is atlatned, when ifs situation mi the | 


eum is eradually changed, and ats base becomes 
auchylosed to the shallow cavity of (he alveolar 
surface of the bone. cf Tu the posterior part of 
the large mucous sheath of the porson fang, the 
sueeessors of this tooth are always to be found 
in different stages of development; the pulp as at 
first a simple papilla, and wheal it has sunk ito 
the enim the suceecdinge portion prescuts a de- 
pression along ils inferior surface, as it ties hort- 
wontally, with the apex directed backwards: the 
capsule. adheres to this inflected surfaee of the 
pulp. But how the evlindrieal cavity of the dilat- 
ed fold is oecupied in the loose growing polson- 
fang, and by what contrivance its brought Into 
the same relation with the severed duet of the 
poison-gland as the displaced fane which it sue- 
ceeds, is not vet clearly nuderstood. The fol- 
lowing list of the distribution of the Asiatie spe- 
cies of Opdidia is given by Dr. J. 1. Gray inhis 
‘ Catalogue of Suakes’ du the British Museum, 


In this list the Colubrile are wot eluded eee es 


Asta AND Pts ESLAnpbs, 


Trt 


ap 
bos 


esurus viridis 


albolabris. China. Lae, 


TY. carinatus. VY. Blonhott, Jagiea. 
‘TY. purpureus. | To rhodastoma, faced, 
‘I’. maculatus. Borneo. Yo hvpnale. Ceylon. 

V subannulatus, Péidippines. PL zara 

'l. Phihppensis Dahoi elegans, 

To strigatus, Ceylom, 1). Rasselin. 

tT gSumatranus, Sumatra. O) Nenthina. Naatzes. 


Jiehis carsnata, 
Pelamrs bicolor. 

BP. ornata. 

Lapemis eartis, 

Li. Hardwieku, 

Aturia ornata. 

A. Belcher. 

A Lapemoides. 
Microecephalophis gracilis. 
Vhytolopsis punctate, 
Tropidophis selistosns. 


'l’. formosus. Borneo. 

TY Ceylonesis Ceylon. 
Parias flavomaculatus. Péalep- 
pines. at 

}’. orvatus, Philippixes.™: 

V. variegatus. PArdinpines.. 

Megwra trigonocephala. Ceu- 
lou. 

Atropos acontia, Java. 

Kahydrina Bengalensis. 

K. Valakadyen. 


J 


“The prie) 
Common darn: | 


resh lavers 


Trigonocepnalus Lalys Zar. 


OPTTONY LON. 


Myrom trivittutus (7). 

liypsirhina plumbea, 

H. ddardwiekn. 

Hl. Aer. 

HH. bilineat’. 

VW Chineusis. 

HL. Bennettn. 

Fordonia leucobalia. 

I’. unicolor, 

Raelitia Indies. 

Aliralia alterncns 

Xenodcrinis Javaniens, Jaca, 

hython reticulatus, 

PB. molurus, 

Liasis amethystina, Yew Ire- 
land. 

1, Maeklotn,. 

Nardow Schlegel. 

Cliftin fiisea. 

Tenverus carinitus, 

(‘usoria elegans. 

Gonyeylophis comes, 

Clothoma Jobo, 

Cviindrophis melanota, 


Tbsdrophis obscura, 
; Ud. Juindsay it. 

TALL fusetata. 

| Hl. nigroemeta,. 

| $d. subcineta, 
| LL. sublervis. 
mie mentalts, 
i H. spiralis 
moe subannulata, 

1 EL. aspera. 

P dL. coruleseens. 

/ Chitulia inornata, 

"0 fasehatia, 

OO, schists. 

Kernba Jerdonn 

Hydius annalatus 
Pomeogvaster Kydoust, 
Chersy-trus granulatus. 

“3 owurbatias. 

Acrouhonlus Javanicus, Jara, 
Cerberus emereus, 

(CG. avutus, Borace, 

(*. Wiieahor, PA lip Mines. 

( erunda Sebold 

Honimdopsas buecata. Co raft. 

He tlardwickn: Cy naculata.—Lyg. Cyr. 


(ps1) OPTLOGLOSSACK A, .fdders Ton- 


gues, a natural order of Acrogenous Plats, 
belonging to the allianee Viheales. “They have 


am erect or pendulous stem, with a cavity in the 
middle iostead of pith, aud two or three woody 
bundles placed round it in a ring; the stalks of 
the leaves and the stem beeome blended together 
below: the leaves have netted velis; the  spore- 
cases are Collected into a spike formed out of the 
sides of a contareted leaf, 2-valved, without any 
trace of an elastte ring; spores rescmbling | fine 


powder. ‘These plants are a transition = frotn 
Fermms toa /aeopudiecd. The specles are most. 
abundani in the islauds of tropredl Asia. ‘They 
eeeur however in the West Indies “and iy the 


tropical parts of Afriea, at the Cape, and 10 
Vusmania. ‘They are of little or no Known use, 
The following genera with about 25° species be- 
long to this order: Ophioglossam, Onhiadeua, 
| tfelminthostuchys, Bolrycyum, ~ bag. Cye. 

(5882) OPETOG LOSS M (opiss a shake, and 


\ 


yA@ora, the Longue’, a gems of Plants belongme 
to the uatural order Ophioglossacet. The theca 
are connate, disposed tina simple distichous spike 

attach ed to an undivided frond. —fag. Cye. 


—  ¢assa) OPTEORRHIZS MUNGOS  Lou- 


| ee 
CUE OF AVICENNA, Row. lt. tudo i. FO. 


| Wal, eka, wera, Canc, 
A native of Java, Ceylon, and) Sumatra ; all 


it has high reputation 
ras ayemedy for snake-bites. 


| parts are intensely bitter : 

| Roxbureh alto- 
‘oether discredits its supposed virtues. 

| 


ov his 
plant = often confounded with the Oplnoxylon 
eserpentinuin, of the family of Apocynedr, (Chun- 
‘dra, Bengalee’, described by Roxburgh, (HI. 
Td. ii. p. 589, ed. Curey) aud by Ainslie, vol. 
bit, 441.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 400. Dr. Wight, in 
'Teones gives, Ophiorrhiza eriautha, 1067; gran- 
) diflora, 1069 ; Harrisonii, 1162, Roxburghiana, 
1068. 

| (5884) OPHIONYLON (front dois, a ser- 
peut, anid gvdor, wood, because it has a twisted 
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root and stems), a genus of Plants belonging to 


the natural order Apocynacee. It has a 5 cleft 
permanent calyx, a funnel shaped corolla wath a 


lone tube, thickest in the middle, and a five cleft | ° 
oblique linb. The anthers are subsessile, inserted 


‘nto the middle of the tube. ‘The ovary is double, 
ach tobe with one ovule, a filiform inclosed 
etvle and a capitate stigma. The drupes are 
haceate, black, about the size ofa pea, twin, or 
solitary by abortion, cach containing a T-sceded 
wrinkled pute iy. Cye. Wight gives Opti 
oxvlon Beleatinense, P2oe ; Cevlamtcum, L207 ; 
2s ser- 


macrocarpun, PEG2, Neilgherrense, E22 ; 
pentinmn, Sad. 

(3885) OPITTONYLON SERPENTPINU A. 
SeARLET FLOWERED GPHLONYLON, din. Various 
parts of Tudia. See Toate. Bi tndo a. p. Gut. 


Soovanit Amel podie, Man. ' Chandraeca, SANS, 
Chota Chand, Pinan, i Chota Chand, Bona. 
Acawerya, | YNG | 


Serpentine Snake Wood, is auative ofthe ast 
Tndies. ba rieh soil it becomes a climbine: plant, but 
in poor soib it isa simallercet: shrub, The Jeaves 
are da threes or fives; they are short -stalked, 
oblong, painted, wavy, amd smooth. “The pe- 
duncles are fone, smooth, round, sonetiines 


nearly erect, somtimes drooping. “Phe pedicles 


and ealyxes are ofa bright red colour, and the 
corollas white. ta India the root of Chis plant 


is emploved by the Velluga  physieiuis as a re. 
mmedy tinoamany diseases. Lig. Cye. “The stems 
are woody, erect, clinbing, and twining. ‘Phre 
root is used as a febrifuee, as an antidote to 
snake poison, and to prouole delivery in ted 
Lindley, quye 532... O Shaughnessy, 
Soovana Amelpoodie ts the anc 


OUS CASES, 
page ALG, 
viven on the Malabar Coast to this phot, the 
root of whieh is supposed to have soverciga Vir- 
tues in cases of snake bites and scorpion stings : 
it is prescribed in decoetion to the extent of a 
pint in the twenty-four hours and the powder 
is applied externally Co the injured) part. See 
Hiort. Mal. Parl. 6, page 82. ‘Vhis plant is by 
some believed to be that to which the Muneoose 
(Iehueumon) was said to have reeourse in tus 
battles with poisonous serpents.—-./is. Mal. 
Med. p. 110. 

(5886) OPLISMENUSSTAGNINGS. Cul- 
tivated in the gardens at) Kotah, but the in- 
habitants do not believe iiits reputed virtues.— 
Genl. Med. Top. p. 155. 


Enormous islets of living water-grasses (Oplis- 
menus stagninus) and other plants, float on 
the Megny river.—Aooker, Hin. Jour, Fol. II 
page 338. 

(5887) OPIUM. 


Ufyoon, ARAB. 
Vapiam, Batt. 
Abim, Cyna, 
Opiam, FR. 
Mobnsaft, GER. 


Opium, Lar. 

Utvoon, Caruppa, Mat. 
Sheer-i-kash-khush, Uf- 
yoon, PRRs. 


o 


Opio, Pokt. 


re nc et ee 


li 
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Virem, Ufyoon, Guz. & 
fling. 
Oppio, Tr. 
_ Again, Jav. 


Chasa, Apaynum Sans. 
Opio, Sr. 

Apen, Paw. & Tri. 
Majvon, TURk.- ~ baal yy. 


Opium is the eonercte inspissated juice of the 
white poppy, Pupacer somaifernar and its varie 
ties, obtained by seratching the capsules and col- 
lecting the exuding juiee. ‘Phe plant has been 
long known, and is perhaps one of the earliest 
deseribed. ff is a native of Western Asia and 
probably also of the South of Europe, bat it has 
been distributed over various countries. fa PS26, 
the tuiports of opium into the Cnited Kingdon 
were FU S29 Tbs of whieh 28.529 Tbs, were con 
sumed oan Fneland. Phe imports and con- 
sumption me subsequent vears are shown by the 
following fieures : -- 


imports. Constinption, 


Lhos. lbs. 
Pse7 PIO? «tees ATR 
soo as YOO OT .., 22008 
[So ake LOG S46 coo... 8d, hO7 
PS56 bide PSO Tbk ooo... SS UbS 
S59 0. wee VOLT Co. bd O82 
[S12 fee, P21. . beeaes 47,432 
So ask.” ate aoe ZOD, gency O82 0 
ISS oe eee) 6 ROULOTI 0. 61,055 
PSTD ce Bax 105,724 oo... A 197 
pR50 L26,8ES oo... 42,3884 
PSS Bence cae 5) OS? 
bSo8 . ODN O. ances ORy De | 
Few who have not looked tuto the statisties of 


this trade, are aware of the enormous cousump-: 
(ion of opium all over the world, but chictly 
in Chima and tacit tS45, 18,792 chests of 
opitua were sent from Caleutla to China, and 
nearly the same mumber of the Malwa opium 
from Bombay and Damaun. The total produe- 
tion of dudia exported to China, in VSeh was 
215526 chests from Bengal, and 18,321 from 
Jombay, in all SO,Sk7 chests. ‘Che number of 
persous In Cliffa given to the constumption of 
opium was estunated, in 1537, ab three millions, 
and the average quantity sinoked by eaeh indivt- 
dualis about i732 grams a day. ‘The consump- 
tion of Ludian opiuin (independent of Turkey 
opin) in Ghina has gradually increased from 
3,210 chests in 1817, to 9,969 chests m 1827, 
and about 40,000 chests iu 1837, valued at 
25,000,000 dollars. Now it has reached 50,000 
to 60,000 chests. Notwithstandiug severe pe- 
nalties, imprisonment, temporary banishment, 
and even death, the number of those who smoke 
opiuin has multiplied exceedingly, and the con- 


-) 


cae 


ltraband trade in the drug is carried on to so 


large au extent, that it is to be feared the prac- 
tice will become general (hroughout the empire. 
According to Mr, IK. Thorntons statistics, the 
production of opium in bengal has increased 
cent. per cent, in the last ten years :— 
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Chests. 


TS40-1 o.. sae ae .-. 17,858 
PS hl-42 oe sor ae 18,827 
1842-43... ie a .. 18,362 
YR45-44. aes we wide 15,104 


}$44-45 .., oie ewe 
1845-46 ae ee re 


oo. 18,350 
21437 


TSt6-47 0... ae oe ... 1,648 
1S47-48 ee — ae 80,515 
1S48-L£9 .,, oy 36,000 


The chest is about 149 Ibs., so that. the pro- 
duction in 1849 was 5,040,000 Ibs. According 
to the statemeu!s annexed to the statistics] papers 
relating to [ndia, the income from the Opin mo0- 
nopoly is obtained by two principal means, name- 
ly, by a system of allowing the eultivation of the 
poppy by the natives of British India on neeount 
of Government, and by the Iipost of a heavy 
duty on optuin grown and manufactured in fo. 
rein states, but broueht ti transit. toa British 
port for exportation. The former system obtains 
in Bengal, the latter in’ Bombay. Necordine to 
the statements published, Beneal Opin vields a 
profit, of 7s. Gd, per tb., whilst the duty derived 
in the Bombay presidency is ouly equal to a stu 
plus of 53) Sd. per Ib. By these means the total 
revenue realised by the opium monopely, iu Ben- 
gal and Bombay, in the year P849-50 vielded 
£3,309,637. 

Vhe white variety of the poppy as that 
Which is exclusively broaght under cultivation 
for the production of the drue in India and 
Meypt. lor the suecessful euluiure of opium a 
mild climate, plentiful irrigation, a rich soil, and 
diligent husbandry are indisvensable. One acre 
of well cultivated ground will yield from 70 Lbs. 
to LO0 Ths. of © chick,” or inspissated juice, the 
price of which varices from 6s. to 12s. a pound, 
so that an acre will yield from £20 to £69 worth 
of opium at one crop. ‘Three pounds of ehick 
will produce one pound of opium, trom the third 
toa filth of the weight being lost in evaporation. 
\ clief chemical feature, whielr distinguishes 
Bengal opiuut from that of Turk & anid Kevpt, is 
the large proportion which the nareotine in the 
former bears to the morphia, aud this propor. 
tion ts constant in all seasons. 
importance to ascertain whether the treatment 
which the Juice receives after its collection ean 
influence In any way the amount of alkaloids. oy 
of the other principles tn opin. tn Varker 
it is the custom to beat up the juice with 
saliva, in Malva it as immersed as collected 
in linseed oil, whilst in Bengal it is brought 
to the required consistence by mere expo- 
sure to the air in the shade, thoueh, at the 
same time, all the watery particles of the jue 
that will separate are drained off, aud used in 
making Leah, or inferior opium. 

The lands selected for poppy cultivation are 
generally situated in the vicinity of villages where 
the facilities for manuring and irrigation are vreat 


lis @ amacter of 


“part in this respect. 


OPIUM. 
ext. Tu sueh situations and when the soil is rich, 
it is frequently the practice with the cultivators to 
take a crop of Indian corn, inaizc, or veeetables 
off the ground during the rainy season, and after 
the removal of this in September, to dress and 
manure the ground for the subsequent poppy 
sowigs. In other situations, however, and when 
the soilis not rich, the poppy crop is the only 
onc taken olf the ground during the year, and 
from the conmencement of the rains in) June or 
Jay, until October, the ground is dressed and 
cleaned by successive ploughings and weedings, 
and inanured to the extent whieh the means of 
the cultivator will permit. In the final prepara- 
fion of the land in October and November, the 
sou, after beime well loosened and turned up by 
the ploneh, is crushed and broken down by the 
passage of a heavy log of wood over its surface, 
and itis ta this state ready for sowing. The 
amotnt Of produce from various lands differs 
considerably. Gader very favorable cireumstan- 
ees of soil and season, as much as twelve or even 
(hirteen seers (26 Ibs.) of standard opium may 


be obtained from each bigeah of 27,225 
square feet. Uuderless favorable conditions 
(he turnout may not exeeed three — or 
four seers, but the usual amount of pro- 


duce varies from six to cight seers per bigeah. 
The chemical examimation of different soils in 
connection with their opium-producing powers, 
presents a ficld for profitable and interesting in- 
quiry ; nor is the least important part of the in- 
vestigation that which has reference to variations 
In the proportions of the alkaloids (especially the 
mnorphia aud narcotine), which oeeur in opium 
produced in vations localities. That atmos- 
pheric catses exert a certain influence in deter- 
mining these variations is probable; that they 
Influence the amount of produee, and cause altera- 
lions in the physical appearance of the drug, are 
facts well known to every cultivators thus. the 
fleet of dew is to facilitate the flow of the juice 
from the wounded capsule, rendering it abundant 
mm quantity, but causing it at the same time to 
be dark and liquid. An easterly wind (which in 
India is usually concomitant with a daimp state 
of atmosphere), retards the flow) of juice, and 
renders it dark and liquid. A moderate westerly 
wind, with dew at might, fom the atmospheric 
conditions most. favorable for collection, both as 
revards the quantity and quality of the exuda- 
lion. If, however, the westerly wind (which is 
an extremely dry wind) blow violently, the ex- 
udation from the capsules is) sparing. Whilst 
the effect of ineteorologieal phenomena in  pro- 
ducing the above results are well marked, 
their action in altering the relative propor- 
tions of the chemical constituents of the 
Juice of the poppy plaut is more obscure, 
anditis highly probable that the chemical 
composition of the soil plays a most important 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy is 
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certainly the . most accomplished chemist who 
had ever, in India, turned his attention to the 
subject, and he has published the results of his 
analvsea of specimens of opium from the diflerent 
divisions of Behar Agency, which are worthy of 
muclwattention. In the opium from eight divi- 
sions of the ageney, he found the quantity of 
morphia to range from 1} grains to 3} per cent., 
and the amount of the narcotine to vary from 3 


rain to 34 grains per cent, the consistence of 


tie various speciinens being between 75 and 79 
In the opium from the Hazarecbaugh 
district (the consistence of the drug beime 


per cent. 
Cont, 
he found 4 4 per cent. of 


morphia, and 4 per 
cent nareotine; whilst from a spechnen of Pat- 
na-garden opin he extracted no less than 104 
per ecnt. of morphia, and 6 per cent. of 
narcotine, the consistence of the drug being 
87. With respect fo the last) specimen, Dr. 
()Shanehnessy mentions that the poppies which 
produced it were irrigated three times during the 
season, and that no manure was employed upon 
the soil. dtais much to be regretted that these 
interesting results were not coupled with) an 
analysis of the soils from whieh the specnuens 
were produced, for to chemical variations met 
must be attitbuted the widely different: result: 
recorded above. 

Opium as a medicine has heen used from 


the carhest ages; ut when it was. first re- 
sorted to as oa duxury, it} is hupossible to 
state, though if ais mot oat all improbable 
that this was coeval with ifs eniplovinent du 
medicine, for hew often do we find — that. 
from having been first administered as 


a sedative for pam, it has been continiied until 
it has taken the place of the evil. Sach mitst 
have happened from the earlrest ages, as it 
happens daily in the present; but as a national 
viee it was not known until the spread of Maho- 
medanisim, when, by the tenets of that Prophet, 
wine and fermented liquors being proliiited, a 
came in their stead along with the bang or hasch- 
eesh Cauade from Jenny), eolfee, and tobacco. 
From the Arabs the iuhabitants of the fastern 
Archipelago most probably imbibed) their prec. 
lection for opinm, although their partieular 
manner of using it has evidently been derived 
from the Chinese. China, where at present it 
is so extensively uscd, cannot be said to have 
indulved Jong m= the viee. Previous to 1767 
the number of chests imported did uot exceed 
200 yearly; now the average is 50,000) to 
60,000. In 1773 the Mast India Company 
nade their first venture in opium, and in 1796 
it was declared a crime to smoke opium. In 
different countries we find opitun consumed im 
different ways. In England it ts either used in 
a solid state, made into pills, or a tincture in the 
shape of landanum. Jusidiously if is given to 
children under a variety of quack forms, such as 
© Godfrey’s cordial,” &e. In India the pure 
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opiunr is either dissolved in water and so used, 
or rolled into pills. Lt is there a common Native 
practice to give it to children when very young, by 
mothers, who require to work and cannot at 
the same time nivse their offspring. In China 
it is either sinoked or swallowed in the shape of 
Tye. In Bally it is first adulterated with China 
paper, and then rolled up with the fibres ofa 
particular kind of plantain. It is then inserted 
into a hole made at the end of a small bamboo, 
and smoked. In Java and Sumatra it is often 
mixed with sugar and the ripe fruit of the plan- 
tain. In ‘Turkey it is usually taken in pills, and 
those who do so, avoid drinking auy water after 
swallowing them, as this is said to produce vio- 
lent colies; but to make it more palatable, it is 
sometines nixed with syrups or thickened juices; 
in this form, however, it ads less intoxicating, and 
resembles mead. It is then taken with a spoon, 
or is dried aim small eakes, with the words 
* Ma-sha-Allah,’? imprinted on them. When the 
dose of two or three drachms a day no longer 
produces the beatific antoxieation, so eagerly 
sought by the opiophagi, they mix the opin 
with other drues. df then acts asa sthnulant. 
In addition to its being used in the shape of pills, 
itis freqnently mixed with hellebore and hemp, 
and forms aamixture known by the name of mia- 
joon, Whose properties are diferent from that of 
opium, and may account ina great measure for 
(he want of stmilitude in the efleet of the drug on 
the Turk and the Chinese. [In Singapore and 
China the refuse of the chandu, the prepared 
extract of opiuta, is all used by the lower class- 
This extract, when consumed, leaves a re- 
(ise, cousistiug oof eharcoal,  empyreuinatic 
oil, some of the salts of opitun, and a part 


Cs. 


of the chandu not constuned. Now one 
ounee oof chandu gives nearly half an 
ounce of this refuse, called Tye, or ‘Tinco. 


This is smoked and swallowed by the poorer 
classes. who only pay half the price of ehan- 
du for it. When smoked it yields a further 
refuse called sam shing, and this is even used by 
the still poorer, although it contains a very small 
quantity of the narcotic principle. Sam shing, 
however, is never smoked, as it eanuot furnish 
any smoke, but 1s swallowed, and that mot un- 
frequently mixed with arrack, 

Preparation of Opin in India.—-Towards the 
end of Mareh when the plant is nearly ripe the 
bleeding of the capsules takes place. This opera- 
tion is performed in the evening, and consists of 
tracing four parallel lines with a sharp knife or 
shell, penetrating the epicarp and sarcocarp of 
the capsule 3a milky juice immediately exudes 
and its flow is promoted by the deposition of 
dew during the night ; each set of incisions 
yields on an average one grain of opium. ‘Tlis 
is removed the ensuing morning, and the inci- 
sions repeated as long as any milk flows. ‘The 
whole of the opium collected daily, and which ts 
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necessarily mingled with variable proportions 
of dew, is nixed together in earthen or wooden 
vessels, Should the quantity of dew have been 
excessive, a partial solution of the opiam oc- 
curs, and an exudation of drops of (a black, 
shining liqtatel (Pasewa) occurs, on the surface 
of the opitm. ‘This pascwa contatns many of the 
active principles of the drug, and should, De mix- 
ed with it again to secure the uniform ‘power of 
the mags. ‘The proportion of pasewa 18 often 
much increased by the fraudulent 


opium purchased by the gross weight. When 


brought to the factories the opiuin is usually of 


the consistence of 64 to 68, that is, containing 
that proportion of solid wmatter per LOO. Tt is 
then placed in laree tanks of brick work, or in 
wooden vats, with the upper surface exposed to 
{he ai. From. these reservoirs, 
daily removed and exposed on wooden trays 
three inches deep by four feet long and LAvo 
broad ; evaporation lakes place under such cir 
cumstances with tolerable raprditw. and the opi- 
iim eventually reaches the consistence of 7O-- 
the standard of the factory. for the Chinese in- 
vestinent. The degree of inspissation is ¢sti- 
mated on the purchase of the drug, as well as 
during ifs subsequent evaporation, by drying 
average portions of LOO grains each, on a 
metallic table heated to 208° by steam, 
A sufficient quantity of opium, average quality, 
13 permitted to atta the cousistenee of SO’, and 
in that state is issued under the name of  Ab- 
karce” Lathe licensed dealers of the bazars. 
Lastly, the finest opium whieh cau be procured 
is sch apart for medical purposes, and allowed to 
loge by evapoaation carly the entire of its water, 


The Chinese imestement opiinit is of ariel ches- 
nut colour, translucent ab the edees of thin 


masses, tears Into portions with rageed mareis ; 
its structive is granular, its taste hot and bitter, 
its sinell rich, peculiar, and agrecable 5 if a small 
portion be rubbed between the finger and thumb 
fora few seconds, 1f draws oul into lone colourless 
threads, and front the number, fineness, and tena- 
eity of these threads the Chinese form their first 
estimate of the value of the drug. The aéharee, 
or Bengal bazar opium is more solid than the 
Chinese jnvestment drag, of a darker colour, and 
often of a heavy ascescent sinell. For the Chinese 
investment the opium is made into cakes, each 
containing 4 tbs., and enveloped ina case made 
of the pdtals of the Poppy, and avgelutinated with 
a paste made of opium aud water, (Lewa). ‘The 
abkaree opium. is algo vended in balls weighing 
MIbs. covered by strips of a coarse kind of silk 
cemented by a mucilage of gun. ‘The medicinal 


admixture of 
water by the growers, in hope of having their 


portions are: 
de Pharntacie,” 
Ithree principal kids, viz. 
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thickness. . Besides the above, several kinds of 
opium are to be met with even in Indian com- 
merce —that from Malwa, detnands most atien- 
tion. 7 

Malwah opie Click. are many -varieties 
of this opium, some of which ‘the Bengal #Com- 
mittee who investigated the drags, had oporti- 
nities of examining through the kindness of Dr. 
Morehead of Bowbay. The . specimens were 


| (average) 131b. ieweight, hard, brittle, coutain- 
‘ing from five to ten per cent. of Inoisture, mised 
with fragments of leaves and seeds, and inupreg- 
nated with oil, apparcntly used in the collection, 


the colour was almost a rusty brown, .the iout 


every powerful, and taste intensely bitter and lest- 


it 


ime. Besides the opiums above mentioned, 1s 
necessary to notice the ehtef varieties alluded 
Ps iik OVS Muropean Materia Mediea. AT. 


Berthemot, wa paper published inthe ‘ Jourmal 
for September 1838, describes 
~Ist. the opt of 
Alexandria ; 2d. of Constantinople; 3rd. of 
Siva, 
Nervandrian ta smaall, 
fravments of 
Clongga nd 
faintly virose smell” 
Courtantinople, vaviely is in two forms, usttally 
in flattened morsels contamed in laree leaves, 
sometines rather soft, occasionally dry and brittle, 
soitenme between the fingers, and transiueent 
When pressed into thin livers. The sinellis strone- 
er than that of the former kind, and is deemed a 
sufficient distinguishing sign between both. 
Syinrnd opiun, lastly, is cither in: flat pieces, 
or roundish balls ; one kind is very dry, wrap- 
ped oup large leaves, of shining fraeture, 
reddish brown colotr internally, of bitter, aerid, 
and cuduring taste. The secoud kind is rolled 
me seeds of the Rumex, is soft, and easily torn, of 


y e ry ( | rv, 
leaves, of 
shinny 


opin is 
enveloped Nn 
avery deep brown eolour, 


fracture, of 


pleces, 






fawn colour internally, but darkens rapidly 
on exposure tothe ai, transparent when 
drawn out, and offen mixed with the seeds 


whieh coustitttte is outer 
it opiim ts the most 
ties now deseribed, 


covering. “The Smyr- 
valttable of the varie- 
containing the infeed pro- 


| portion of the narcotic alkali morphia, “and ha 


stale which permits this principle to be purified 
with greatest ease.--O’ Shanghnessy, p. 172-174. 
Preparation in Asia Minor.—Men, women, 
and children, afew days after the flower falls 
from the poppies, procced to the fields, and with 
a shell seratch the capsules, wait twenty-four 
hours, and collect the tears, avhich amount to 
two or three grains in weight from each capsule. 
‘These being collectedand mixed with the scrapings 


of the shells, worked up with saliva and surroun- 


opium is solid, brittle in:the cold season. of a! ed by dricd leaves, it. is*then sold, but, generally 


brown colour, Ail fine : small 


The medicinal ‘speaking, not without being still more adulterat- 


drug is packed with eveat, cate ain ‘Alb. aud 2Ib. | ed with cow’s dung, sand, gravel, the petals of 


Sq Mares 
de oirlen by a case of brown wax 


covered with layers of talc, and further flowers, &c. 
9 an inch ins mn the markets of Hurope and Asia, 


Different kinds of opium are known 
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The first in p int of quality is-the Smyrna, |as the folbowiug kinds are, but sineared with 
known in ecommerce asthe Lurkey or Levant, lt] otl; it is then rubbed with pounded petals. 
occurs in irregular, rounded, flattened masses, | ‘The Behar, Patua; and Beaares Opiun, being 
seldom exceeding two ponds in weight, and | strictly: in the hands of Government, no ndul- 
surrounded: by leaves of a kind of sorrel ; the | teration can take place, without a most exten- 
quantity of inorphia said to be derived from sive system of fraud; but it will not be unin- 
average specimens is eight per cent. ; teresting to trace the ae dees of the opium fom 

Second; Constantinople Opinm, two kinds of | the hawds of the natives, to the condition in which 
whieh are found in the market, one In very te | it is. delivered to the public by the Govern- 
ntnous irregular cakes, which are attened like | mien: From the commencement of the hot 
the Smyrna; this a good quality. ‘The other | season to the aiddle of the rains the Gro- 
hind is in small, flattened, regular cakes, from! vernment is ready to receive opium, which ts 
two to two and ao half inches in diameter, ; brought by the natives every morning, in batehes, 
“and covered with (he leaves of the poppy ; te FAS in (tamtities from twenty seers to a 
quantity of morphia is very uneertain in this} maund. ‘The examining officer into each jar 
leseription of opium, sometimes mounting as; thrusts his examining rod, which consists ofa 
high as 15 per ecut., and sometimes descending | slit bamboo, and, by experience, he ean so Judge 
co towas six, showing the ereat variety in the | of the qualities of the speennens before him, waich, 
quality of Che drug. are a lito lots of Now PE to Now + quality. 

Third, Ayyptian Opti, oceus ino round! Opium of the first quality is of a fine chesnut 
flattened cakes, about 3 thehes in diameter, hi eres smell, and dense consistence, Ut 
and covered externally with the vestiges of | is moderately ductile, and, when the mass ts torn, 
soine leaf. Tt is distinguished frome the others | breaks with a dee ‘ply notched fractuge, with sharp 
by its rectlish color, resembling © Soeot- | needle-like fibres, translucent and rmaiby red at the 
ring Aloes.” ‘The quantity of morphia in this is edges. It is readily broken down under water, 
inferior to ghe preceding. It has one quality; and the solution at first filters ofa sherry color, 
which, when adulterated, ought tobe known, which darkens as the process proaceds., One 
that isamusty sill, By keeping it docs nots hundred grains of this yield an extract to cold 
blacken Ike the other kinds. distilled water of from 35 to #5, and at the tem- 
Fourth, Baglish Opin, is in flat cakes or! perature of 212 degs., leaves from 2 to 28 per 
balls enveloped in leaves. Tt resembles fine: cent., having a consistency of 7) to 72, the con- 
Meyptian opium amore than any other kind. Pts. sistenee of the factory. ‘The second quality ts 
color is that of hepatic aloes, and in the quantity | inferior to the first, and the third quality 1s pos- 
of morphia it is inferior to the preceding, but in sessed of the following properties, black paste, of 
the streneth of the mass itis said by one of its a very heavy smell, drops frome the examining 
inost extensive cullivators to be superior. rod, gives olf from £9 to 50 per cent. of Mos - 

Fifth, French, and sixth Gerace Opi, ture, aud contains a large quantity of * Pasewa 5” 
require no particular reniarks. while the fourth or last munber embraces all the 

By a recent notice, the French are gultivating | kinds which are too bad to be used in the com- 
the poppy in) Alverta, from which they get position of the balls, comprising specimens of all 
opium eiving a small per centage of morphia, varieties of color and consistence. ‘This number 

Seventh, Urebizond ov Persian ¢ Jpinim, is some- | is mixed with water, and only used as a paste to 
Limes met with of a very inferior quality in the | cement the covering of the balls. The three first 
form of cylindrical sticks, which by pressure | qualities are emptied from their jars into large 
have become angular. tanks, in which they are kept until the supply of 

Kighth, Jndian Opium, divided into four; the season has been obtained. ‘The opium is 
kinds, Cuteh, Malwa, Patna and Benares. | then removed and exposed to the au on shallow 
Of these Onéch is but little known or eulti | wooden frames, until it becomes of the cousis- 
vated. It oceurs in small cakes covered with | teney of from 69 to 70, when it is given to the 
leaves, and its color is much inferior to cake maker, who wuesses to a drachin the exact 
Smyrna. Malia opium is to be met with of | weight, aul envelops the opium in ils covering 
two kinds. The inferior is in flattened cakes, ; of petals, cemented by a covering of quality 
withont any external covering, dull, opaque, | number 4. 0 The balls are then weighed and 
blackish brown externally, internally somewhat | stored, to undergo a thorough Sen wien and 
darker, and soft. Its color is somewhat like | drying. Formerly the covering of the balls 
the Smyrna, but less powerful, and witha shght | was composed of the leaves of tobacco ; but 
smoky ‘smell. Superior. Malwa is in square|the late Mr. Flemming intraduced the practice 
cakes, about three inches in length and-one | of using the petals of the poppy, Which was such 
inch thick. It has the appearance of’ a well| an. improvement that the Court of Directors pre- 
prepared, shining, dry, pharmacgutical extract | sented him with 50,000 rupees. The balls, for- 
its color is blackish brown, its odor less power- | ty in number,-are packed j In a mango wool casc, 
ful than Smyrna; it is not covered by petals’ which consists of two stories with twenty pigeon 
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holes in each, lined with lath and surrounded by 
the dried leaves of the poppy. Sometimes these 
balls are so soft as to burst their skins, and much 
of the liquid opium running out, is lost. I 1823 
many of the chests of Patna lost five catties from 
this cause, and to this day we have the same 
thing continuing to occur. Patna chests are 
covered with bullock hides, Benaresa witkiganni 

Dr. Impey, who resided in Malwa frow'F$¢ 
1846, published at Bombay, in 1848, 0 %& 
ble treatise on the cultivation, preparation, 
and adulteration of Malwa opiuin. — [t was some 
time before he obtained permission to publish 
the result of the experience he had acquired in 
Malwa, and as Government tspeetor of opitun at 
Bombay. It is the most practical treatise Mr. 
Simmonds had met with, althongh a very elabo- 
rate, useful paper,. by Mr. Little, sargeon, 
of Singapore, appears in the 2nd vol. of 
the “Journal of the Indian Archipelago,” 
from which [ have quoted the preceding re- 
marks, Mr. Little furnishes a complete history 
of the drug, and the physical and mental 
effects resulting from its habitual use. There 
are also some able remarks in Dr. O'Shauch- 
nessy's Bengal Dispensatory :-— Por the suecess- 
ful cultivation of opium, aamild climate, plentiful 
irrivation, avich soil, and diligent husbandry, are 
Indispensable. In reference to the first of these, 
Malwa is placed anost favorably. The country 
is in general from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea: the mean temperature 
ig moderate, and range of the thermometer 
sinall, Opfium is alwavs cullivated in) ground 
near a tank or running stream, so as to be 
insured at all times of an abundant supply of 
water. ‘Lhe rich black loain; supposed to be 
produced by the decomposition of trap, and 
known by the name of cotton soil, is that pre- 
pared for opitm. Though fertile and rich 
enough to produce thirty successive crops of 
wheat without following, if is not sufficiently 
rich for the growth of the poppy until largely 
supplied with manure. There is, in’ fact, no 
crop known to the agriculturist, unless sugar 
cane, that requires so much care and Jabor as 
the poppy. The ground is first four times 
ploughed on four successive days, then care- 
fully harrowed ; when manure, at the rate of 
from eight to ten cart loads an acre, ts applied to 
it; thisis scarcely half what is allowed a turnip 
crop at home. ‘The crop is after this watered 
once every eight or ten days, the total number 
of waterings never exceeding nine in all. One 
begah takes two days to soak thoroughly in the 
cold weather, and. four: as the hot season ap- 
proaches. Water applied.after the petals drop 
from the flower, causes the svhole to wither avid 
decay. When the plants are six inches high, 
they are weeded and thinned, leaving about a 
foot and a-half Jbetwixt each) plant; in three 
months they reach maturity, and.are then about 
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four feet in height if. well cultivated. The full- 
grown seed-pod measures three and a-half m- 


ches vertically, and two-and. a-half in horizontal 


diameter. | ae. | 

Early in February and March the bleeding 
process commences. ‘Three. sinall ‘lancet-shap- 
ed picees. of iron are bound together with 
cotton, about one-twelfth of an inch of the 
blade alone protruding, so that no diseretion,as 
to the depth of the wound to be inflicted shall 
be left to ‘the operator; and this is drawn 
sharply up from the top of the stalk at the base, 
to the stummit of the pod. The sets of the 
people are so arranged that each plant is” 
bled all over once every three or four days, 
the blecdings being three or four tines repeat- 
ed oncach plant. This operation always begins 
to be performed about three or four o'clock 
in the afternoon, the hottest part of the day. 
The juice appears almost immediately on the 
wound being inflicted, in the shape ofa thick gum- 
miyvoamilk, which js thickly covered with a brow- 
nish pellicle. The exudation is greatest over 
night, when the incisions are washed and kept 
open by the dew. ‘The opium thus derived is 
scraped olf next morning, with a biynt iron tool 
resembling a cleaver in minkiture. Tere the 
work of adulteration begins-—the seraper being 
passed) heavily over the seed-pod, so as to carry 
with it a considerable portion. of the beard, or 
pubescence, which contaminates the drug and in- 
creases its apparent quantity. “Phe work of serap- 
ine begins at dawn, and must be continued till 
ten o'clock 5 during (his time a workman will col- 
lect seven or cleht ounces of what as) called 
‘chick.’ The drug is next thrown inte an 
earthen vessel, and covered over or drowned in 
linseed oil, at the rate of two parts of oil to eno 
of chick, 390 as to prevent evaporation. Ehis is 
the second process of adulteration—the ryot de- 
siring tosell the drug as much drenched with oi] 
as possible, the retailers at the same time refusing 
to purchase that which is thinner than half dried 
olue. One aere of well cultivated ground wall 
vield from 70 to 100 pounds of chick. ‘The price 
of chick varics from three to six rupees a pound 
so that an aere will vield fron: 200 to 600 rupees 
worth of opium at one crop. ‘Three pounds of 
chick will produce about two pounds of opiun, 
from the third to a fifth of the weight being lost 
In evaporation. It now passes into the hands of 
the Bunniah, who prepares it and brings it to 
market. J’rom twenty-tive to fifty pounds having 
been collected, is. tied up in pareels in double 
bags of sheeting cloth, which are suspended from 
the evilings so as to avoid air and light, while the 
spare linseed oil is allowed to dropthrough. This 
operation is completed in a week or ten days, but 
the bags are allowed-to: resnain: for a month or 
six weeks, turyig which period the last of the-oil 
that can be separated comes away ; the rest pro- 
bably absorbs oxygen and becomes thicker, as in 
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ket full of the chaff of the secd pods. 
spread out on ground previously covered with 
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paint. ‘This proces occupies from April to June 
or July, when the rain begins. ‘The bags are 
next taken down and their coutents carefully emp- 
tied into large vats from ten to fifteen feet in 
diameter, and six or eight inches thick. © Here 
it is mixed together and worked up with the 
hauds five or six hours, until it has acquired 
an uniform: eolor and consistence throughout, 
become tough and capable of being formed into 
masses. ‘This process is peculiar to Malwa. It is 
now made up into balls of from eight to ten ounces 
each, these being thrown, as forined, into a bas- 
It is next 


leaves and stalks of the poppy; here it) remains 
for a week or so, when it: is turned over and left 
further to consolidate, uutil hard) enough to bear 
packing. Lt is ready for wetghing In October or 
November, and is then sent to market. It is 
next packed in chests of 150 cakes, the total cost 
of the drng at the place of production beme about 
fourteen rupees per chest, lucluding all expenses. 
About 29,090 chests are annually sent from Mal- 
wa, at a prime cost charge of two lacs and eighty 
thousand rupees. Tt may casily be supposed that 
Inanipulations SO numerous, complex, and tedious, 
as those describecd, give the most auple opportn- 
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‘Whereas, if he can satisfactorily show that he has 
become a defaulter from calamity and uncontrol- 
lable cireumstances, and that the Jiquidation of 
his debt is placed entirely, beyond his power, 
dis case is then made the stbject of report to the 
Government by the Agent, with the request that 
the debt may be written off to protit and loss. 
Uhese gifovisions are most wise, for outstanding 
balagees may be made the means of oppression, 
audto their operation, may be traced a consi- 
derable amount of litigation and agrarian erime 
in the indigo districts of lower Bengal. — It is 
Clear that when such balances become so large 

that the cultivator cannot discharee them, he is 

no longer a free agent, but is perfectly subservi- 
ent to the will of his creditor, for whom he must 

Such 

burdens may even be handed down from. father 

to sou. ‘The fairness of the Ageney system, and 
the justice with whieh the cultivators are treated 
are best evidenced by the readiness with which 
they come forward to enltivate, and also by the 
comparative rarity of ayrarian erie, arising out 
of matters connected with the poppy cultivation. 

Optun is grown to some extent in Egypt ; 39,87 5 

Ibs. were produced in 1831, and sold at two 

At the end of October, after 





dollars a pound. 


nities for the adulteration to which the nature of | the withdrawal of the Nile waters the seed, mix- 


the drug tempts -the frandulant dealer, 

In order to enable the cultivator to carry on his 
agricultural operations, he receives from time to 
thine certain advanees, the amaount of which reach- 
es In the aggregate to about one-half of the value 


of the estimated ont-turu of produce. Hf the land | 


has been ander cultivation in previous scasons, 
its averave produce is known; Wit be new Jand, 
and considered by the Sub-Deputy Agent as eli- 
vible, then the cultivator, in addition to the usual 
advances, reecives an advance of so much per 
bivgah to enable hin to bestow a certain amount 
of extra care in tillage and dressing the soil. ‘Phe 
first advance is made on the completion of the 
agrecment or bundobust, and this takes place in 
September and October. The second advance 1s 
inade on the completion of the sowigs in No- 
vember, and the final or Chook pavinent is made 
Immediately after the delivery and weighing of 
the produce. Nothing therefore can be fairer, 
to the cultivator than this system of advances ; 
he is subject to no sort of exaction, in the 
shape of miterest or commission on the mo- 
ney which he receives, and it puts within his 
power. the certain imeans of making a fair pro- 
fit by the excercise of common care and ho- 
nesty. It is an established rele in the Agen- 
ey that the cultivator’s accounts of one season 
shall be definitively settled before the commence- 
ment of the next, and that no outstanding 
balances shall remain over. When a cultivator 
has from fraud neglected to bring produce to 
cover his advances, the balances due by him are 
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ed with a portion of pulverised earth is sown in 
a strong soil, tn furrows ; after fifteen days the 
plant springs up and in two.months has the 
thickness of a ‘Turkish pipe, and a height of four 
feet ; the stalk is covered with long, oval leaves, 
and the fruit, which is greenish, resembles simall 
grange. every morning before sunrise, in its 


| progress to maturity, small ineisions are made 
iin the sides of the fruit, from which a white liquor 


distils almost unmediately, whichis collected in 
a vessel; it soon becomes black and thickish, 
and is rolled into balls, whieh are covered with 
the washed leaves of the plant; in this state it 
is sold. ‘The seeds are crushed for lamp oil, and 
the plant is used for fuel.— O'Shaughnessy, 589. 
Dr. Royle tells us that Opium seems to have 
been known from earlygatimes, Hippocrates 
is supposed to have @@Mloyed it, and Dia- 
goras condemned its us® an affections of the 
-eyes and in ear-ache.  Dioscorides describes 
it: but opium does not appear to have been 
much emploved until the time of the Arabs, 
except im the form of the confections called 
Mithridatica, ‘Theriaca, and Philomiam. The 
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| Arabic name afioon, the Hindu ephim, and the 


naine afooyung, by which it is known in China, 
must all have proceeded from the original Greek 
name, which is itself derived from ones, Juice. The 
Sanscrit apoynum seems to have a similar origin. 
Opium is obtained by a very simple process, con- 


sisting merely in making incisions ‘in the even- 


ing into the capsules of the Poppy, shortly after 
the petals fall off, taking care-not to penetrate 


at once recovered, if necessary by legal means; ' into the interior, when a milky juice exudes, and 
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either coneretes npon the apsule, whenee ib. Way head of Turkey Opium, and®nost. of it is export- 
be taken off in litudle tear-like masses, or earlier | ed from Sinyraa;. some of it, however, is taken 
in the morning in a softer state. Upon this will | to Constantinople, whence it. is re-exported to 
depend whether the grains ran together; or ye- | other parts of Kurope.- ty Some. Keyptian is ile 
main separate even when pressed. > When thus] ported into: this’ eountry. © The Persian is only 
collected, they require nothing more than being | known. The tudian’ kinds are. exported to 
dried ina warm and airy room, when the opium; China, 2 te, ; 
becomes of a brown colour, with a shit qe traec- Smyrna Opinm, ealled also Levant Opium, is 
ture, and has a strong and peculiar odour. «Some | cenerally in flattened masses, and,. in conse- 
opium which Dr. Royle prepared in. this manner) quence of its original softness, without any deti- 
inthe Saharunpoor Botanic Garden iu 1828-29, | nite regular form ; weighing from a half to two 
was pronounced by the Medical Board of Bengal | pounds and covered with the capsules of a spe- 
to be Jike ‘Turkey opitm. Most of the opium | cies of Rumes. It is at first soft, of a distinet 
made inthe Tlinmalayan mountains is similariv | brown colour, becoming blackish and hard when 
prepared, ands of very fine quality.  Belon | dried, losing weight from evaporation of water, 
and Olivier deseribe the Opium of Asia Minor, having the strong and peculiar odour of Opin. 
as formed by the assemblage of the small!“ When examined with a magnifier, it is seeu to 
tears colleeted off the eapsules.  Dioseorides, | be composed of yellowish agglutinated tears.” 
however, describes the process as consisting in} This is the purest Kind of Opium, yielding 
making incisions into the eapsules when the dew | about § per cent. of Morphia and. 4 per 
has evaporated, collecting the juice ina’ shell) cent. of Nareotine, and, on an average, about 
mixing the several portions, and rabbing them) 12 per cent. of Tydrochlorate of  AMlorphia. 
upiu a mortar. Keompfer gives this as the! An inferior kind is, however, also iuiported 
Persian process, and M. ‘Texier describes ilas | from Smyrna, which is more apt to be adul- 
being adopted in Asja Minor; and itis certainty | terated, as harder, of a darker colour, appears 
practised with the immense quantities collected | homogeneous, and may be seen coveres either with 
in Indiain the provinces of Behar and Benares,) Rimmex eapsules, or with the leaves of the  Pop- 
and of which an excellent. deseription has been | py. The Smyrna Opin is produced at several 
elven by Dr. Butter in the Journal of the ASEUHC places, af from JQ to 30 is’ distanee im the 
Society, v. p. £36. 0 When this method is adopts | tuterior ; but that grown al Caisar, about 60 
ed, the mass will appear homogeneous ; when it | imiles from: Surya, is the most esteamed for its 
is omitted, it will appear to be composed of ag- | cleanness and good quality. Ma. Lbamilton states 
glutinated tears. Both appearances iiay be ob- | that much is produced at Bogaditza: Ws 
served in the opium of commerce. Dr. Butter} made into lumps about four or five inches im 
desoribes the quantity of opium from cach eap- | diameter, round which leaves are wrapped. 
sile as varying according to soil, irrigation, and | Coustawt/naple Opimm, M. Guibourt conceives, 
to the quantity of dew which falls, but averaging | may be collected in the northern parts of Ana- 
about 1 gr. trom cach quadruple incision. ‘The | tolia, One kind is in small lenticular pieces about 
tears are oof a reddish-white colour externally | (wo imehes i, diameter, weighing from four to 
but semi-fluid in the mterior, and of a reddish- | cieht ounces, and always covered with a Poppy- 
white colour. The juice is apt to be mixed | leaflof the midrib of which the mark may be seen 
with dew, and) fraudulently with ao little water, | onthe middle of the pieees of Opiun. Another 
and will separate into.a fluid portion (passeia) variety is in large irregular eakes. Both are more 
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and into one which is more consistent. the form | mueilaginous than the Smyrna kind, and, though 
ie largest portion of the | of wood quality, the Constantinople is less uni- 
The whole of the day’s | form in the quautity of Morphia it contains, 
some yielding less, aud others as much as, the 


er containing much 
Bimeconate of Morp 
collection is rubbed to@ether in a mortar, so as 
to brenk down the grains, and reduce the whole; best kinds of Opium. | 
to a homogeneous  semi-flaid mass, which Kyyplian Opium is in flattened roundish 
should » be ¢-dried as quickly as possible | cakes about three inches in diameter and covered 
in the shade, when it is called peeta or] with the remains of some leaf which M. Gul- 
matured, being called vee in its former! bourt was unable to distinguish.’ It looks well 
state. All-samples of Opium brought for sale | externally, is homogeneous, has something of a 
are submitted: to a steam drying process, by | reddish hue, not blackening by keeping,.. but 
whieh the quantity, of fluid in each is easily ascer- | softening on exposure to the air, and. has some- 
tained. ‘The Opitim’ for the China investment | what of a musty smell. It is generally inferior, 
contains about 30-per eent, of moisture: that for/and Mr. Guibourt obtained only of. the Mor- 
inedical use in India is made quite dry. ‘The | phia yielded by Smyrna Opium. . > : iad 
41s Trebi- 


Opiums known in Huropean ecommerce have been | — Persian Opium, which Dr. Pereira 

described under the following’:hends. by Prof.|zond Opium, from his specimens having been 

Guilbourt. That collected in Asia Minor, chiefly | obtained from thence. ‘The specimens in the 

in Anatolia, is generally all included under the | King’s College Museum were sent by Mr. Mor- 
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son, to whom M. Guibourt was also. indebted. | squares covered with layers of tale, and fur- 
This kind is of a black colour, apparently homo- ther defended ‘by a case of brown wax half 
ceneous 11 texture; and in stick$ some inches in | an inch in thickness. — This. Dr. Jackson, lately 
length, each wrapped up ina separate piece of Opium Inspector at Calcutta, informed Dr. Royle: 
paper, and tied with a piece of cotton. - Some | is the Patua Garden Onium, cultivated, prepared, 
Opium has been collected in Alviers. A new ancl selected exclusively for the Dispensary, and 
variety imported from ‘l'urkey has been described that it yields about 7 to § per cent. and sometimes 
by Mr. Morson (P. J. iv. 508). It resembled | more (LO$), of Morphia. . It.is of this kind that 
the Constantinople, but was soft and light-co-| Dr. Christison says, “ 1 have examined speci- 
loured ; contained much wax, caoutchouc, and | mens little inferior to average ‘Turkey Opium in 
about 64 per cent. of Morphia. Besides these, "? 
some Opiuin 1s occasionally met with of Kuro- 
pean manufacture ; and it might easily be pro- 
duced in England if the summer was more regu- 
lar. In the south of Europe the summer is pro- 
bably too hot and dry. In India it can only be 
cultivated in the cold weather. Some good [ng- 
lish Opium has been produced, but itis irre- 
eular in strength. ‘The quantity of Morphia 
said to have becn obtained from some specimens | 
of French and of German Opium is enormous, — | 
being from 16 to 20 per cent. 


the quantity of Morphia they contained. , 

Chinese Investinent Opium, which is highly 
esteemed by the Chinese, is made into cakes 
or balls, each containing about 4 Ibs. and cover- 
ed with a thick layer of poppy petals, made to 
adhere to the opium and to each other by means 
of a mixture of inferior kinds of Opium and 
water. It is of a dark brown colour, of the 
consistence of an extract when first cut into, 
containing 70 per cent. of solid matter, and 
about 24 percent. of Morphia.—Ztoyle. ‘The 
UW. 1. Company grant licences for the culti- 

Indian Opium, not being known in European | vation of the poppy, and contract for all the 
commerce, requires a very short notice. ‘The! produce at certain rates, varying with the quality. 
Saharunpoor Garden Opium, sent home in 1844, No opium can be grown without this licence, 
‘5s of a brown colour, shining fracture, with the | and an advance equal to about two-thirds of the 
strong and peculiar smell of opium, and yielded the | value of the produce is made to the grower. 
late Professor Daniell, in one of the last analyses he | ‘This produce is made over to district collectors, 
made previous to his sudden and lamented death, | who approximately fix the worth of the contents 
$ per cent. of Morphia. [Some specimens of this po} each jar, and forward it to Patna, where 
opium, prepared when Dr. Royle was superin- | rewards are given for the best samples, and the 
tendant of the Saharunpore Botanic Garden, sent | worst are condemned without payment ; but all 
to the Medical Board of Bengal in 1829, were | is turned to some account in the reduction of 
pronounced to be ‘ very fine specimens, and to | the druggto a state fit for market. The poppy, 
resemble Captain Jeremie’s in almost every par-}and the capsules are sliced in February and 
ticular,” and Captain Jeremic’s they “ consider- | March -with a little instrument like a saw, made 
ed equal, if not superior, to the finest Turkey | of three iron plates with jagged edges, tied 
opium that comes into the market at home.” | together. The cultivation is very carefully con- 

Himalayan Opium possesses similar sensible | ducted, nor are there any very apparent means 
properties and though liable to be adulterated, | of improving this branch of commerce and 
is avhen pure, of very fine quality. revenue. During the N. W., or dry winds, the 

Malwa Opium is in flat circular cakes, average best opium is procured, the worst during moist, 
weight 12 ]b., of a  rusty-brown colour, |or KE. and N. ., when the drug imbibcs mois- 
strong odour, and” bitter permanent taste, | ture, and a watery bad salution of opiuin collects 
varying much in quality. Some Malwa Opium | in cavities of its substance, and is called Passe- 
lately analysed yielded only 2 per cent. of | wa, according to the absence of which the opium 
Morphia, was oily aud mucilaginous, and ap- is generally prized.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1 .p. 
peared to have been obtained by expression of the 83. At the end of March, he continues, the opium 
capsules. Dr. Smyttan, late Opium Inspeetar jars avrive at the stores by water and by land, and 
at Bombay, obtained from 8 to 5 percent. of continue accumulating for some weeks. Every Jar 
Morphia from some varieties, and from 7} to $ | is labelled and stowed in a proper place, sepa- 
per ‘cent. from finer kinds. Some Kandeisé | rately tested with extreme accuracy, and valued. 
Opium yielded to Mr. E. Solly %2 per cent. of | When the whole quantity has been received, the 
soluble matter, and about 7 per cent. of Marphia. | contents of allthe jars are thrown into great 
The E. .. Company’s Opium, which is that | vata, occupying a very large building whence {he 
known under the name of Bengal Opium, and | mass is distributed, to be made up into balls for 
whieh is chiefly produced in the provinces of | the markets. This operation is carried on ina 
Behar and Benares, with some in that of Cawn- | long paved room, where every man is ticketed, 
pore, is aléo of different qualities : that. intended and many overseers. are stationed to see that the 
for medicinal use in the hospitals in India is of | work is: properly conducted. Each workman 
very. fine quality, of a brown colour, and fing | sits on astool, with a double stage. and a tray 
smell, packed-with great eare in 41b, and 3 lb.! before him. On the top stage isatin basin 
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containing opium sufficient for three balls ; in | season : they are rather liable to cruptive diseas 
the Jower another basin holding water: in , es possibly. engendered .by. the nature of their 
the tray stands a brass hemispherical eup, in | ocoupation-—Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1. p. 8b. 
‘which the ball is .worked. ‘To the man’s | Even the best..Last. Indian opium ds inferior. to 
right. hand is another tray, with two com- | the Turkish, and-owing to peculiarities of cli- 
partments, one containing thin pancakes of pop-{| mate, will probably always be so. It never 
py petals pressed together, the other a cup- | yields more than five per cent of morphia, 
ful of sticky opium-water, made from refuse | whence its. inferiority, but is as..good in 
opium. The man takes the brass cup, and places | other respects, and even richer in. narcotine.— 
a pancake at the bottom, smears it with aie Hooker Itim.- Jour. Vol. 1. page 85. 

water, and with many plies of the pancakes makes; — Qudéivation.—The mode of raising the pop- 
acoat for the opium. Of this he takes about: py in the Patna district in India, is thus 
one-third of the mass before hin, puis it inside , deseribed. “ The ryot or cultivator having 
the petals, and agulutinates many other coats over selected a piece of ground, always preferring 
it: the balls are then again weighed, and reduced | (ealeris martbus) that which is nearest his house 
or increased toa certain weight if necessary. fences it in. He then, by repeated plough- 
At the day’s end, each man takes his* work to a: ings, imakes it completely fine and removes 
rack with numbered compartments, and deposits all the weeds and grass. Next, he divides the 
it in’ that which answers to his own number,’ field into two or more beds by swnall dikes of 
thence tho balls (each being put ina clay cup); mould, ronning lengthwise and erosswise accord- 
are carried to an enormous drying-room, } ing to the slope and nature of the ground, and 
where they are exposed im tiers, and con- | again into smaller squares by other dikes leading 
stantly examined and turned, to prevent their; from the principal ones. A. tank is dug about 
being attacked by weevils, which are very | ten feet deep at one end of the field, from which 
prevalent during moist winds, little —bovs | by a leathern bucket, water is raised into one of 
creeping along the racks all day Jong for this ' the principal dikes and carried to every part as 
purpose. When dry, the balls are packed in two | required ; this irrigation is necessary because the 
Jayers of six each in chests, with the stalks, dried: cultivation is carried on in the dry weather. The 
leaves, and capsules of the plant, and sent down ‘seed is sown in November, and the juice collected 
to Calcutta. A little opium is prepared of verv' in February and = March, during a period, 
fine quality for the Government Hospitals, and ' usually, of about six weeks ; weeding and water- 
some for general sale in India ; but the propor-; ing commence as soon as the plants spring up, 
tion is trifling, and such ts made up into square! and are continued till the poppies come to 
cakes. A.good workmen will prepare from thirty; maturity. Cuts are then made in— the rind 
to fifty balls a day, the total produce being | of the seed vessel, with a small shell; from 
10,900 to 12,000 a day: during one working | them the ‘juice exudes during the night and 
season 1,353,000 balls are manufactured for the | is scraped off in the morning; when the heads 
Chinese market alone.-—/Zooker Him. Jour. Vol. | are exhausted, they become whitish.— Williams’ 
I. p. 83 & 84. ‘The poppy-petal pancakes, each | Middle kingdom, ol. 11. page 383. This writer 
about a foot radins, are made in the fields by | scems to exaggerate matters. In his bias he 
women, by the simple operation of pressing fresh | says: the cultivator is assisted by his ‘family 
petals together. ‘They are brought in large bas- | and must deliver a certain quantity at such 
kets, and purchased at the commencement of the a price to the collector, the amount being 
season. ‘The liquor with which the pancakes are | fixed by a survey of the field when in bloom ; 
agelutinated together by the ball-maker, and | he receives about 165 dollars for a seer 
worked into the ball, is merely inspissated opium | (1 Ib. 13 02.) of the poppy juice, which must be 
water, the opium for which is derived from the | of a certain consistence .The ryot has, in most 
condemned opium, (Passewa,) the washing of | cases, already received the advance money for 
the utensils, and of the workmen, every one of | the opium, and if he sell it to any other than the 
whom is nightly laved before lic leaves the esta-: collector, or if he fail to deliver the estimated 
blishment,~and the water is iuspissated. Tus | quantity, and there is reason for supposing he 
not a particle of opium is lost. ‘lo encourage; has embezzled it, le is liable to punishment. 
the farmers, the refuse stalks, leaves, and heads | In all the territories belonging to the ,compa- 
are bought up, to pack the balls with; but} ny, the cultivation of the poppy, the prepa- 
this is far from-an economical plan, for it is| ration of the drug, and the traffic: in: it. until 
difficult to keep the refuse from damp and|it is soldat auction for. exportation, ,.are:un- 
insects.— Hooker Him, Jour: Vol. I. p.. 85.) der a strict monopoly. Shouldjan individu- 
A powerful smell of opium pervaded these vast | al . undertake the eultivation .without haviug 
buildings, which Dr. Corbett assured Dr. Hooker | entered into engagements with tbe government 
did not affect himself or the. assistants. The! to -deliver the produce at the fixed rate,. his 
men work ten hours a day, becoming sleepy in| property would be immediately attached, and be 
the afternoém ; but this is only natural in the hot ' compelled either to destroy the poppies, or give 
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OPIUM. 
security for the faithful delivery of the product. 


The cultivation of the plant is compulsory, for 
‘¢ the rvot refuse the advance for the year’s 
crop the ‘simple plan of throwing the rupees into 
his’ house is adopted ; should he. attempt to 
abscond, the agents seize him, tie the advance 
up int his clothes, and push him into his house. 
‘here being then no remedy he applies himself 
as he may to the fultilment of his contract. 
Vast tracts of the very best Jand in Benares, 
Bahar, and elsewhere in the northern and cen- 
tral parts of India, are now covered with pop- 
ples 5 and other plants used for food or clothing, 
grown from time immemorial, have nearly been 
driven out. In ‘Lurkev, Persia, India and 
China, many myriads of acres and millions of 
people are employed in the cultivation of pop- 
pies. [Note Chinese Repository. Vol. V., page 
472.) Williams’ Middle kingdom, Fol. Wl. p. 383. 
There are four sorts of opium brought — to 
Chinas ‘Turkey, which sells cheapest in China, 
and is brouwht chiefly from Smyrna ; Patna 
and Benares, which are grown in’ the Com- 
pany’s territories, and soll at Calcutta; and 
Malwa, which is cultivated out of their ju- 


OPIUM. 
tion, or any other functional disturbance super- 
venes on each indulgence ; gradually, however, 
the appetite diminishes, the bowels become 
irrecular, emaciation takes place, sexual tenden- 
cies are destroyed, and premature old age spee- 
dily comes on. ‘This he admite is an extreme 
ease; when the habit is but moderately followed 
it appears to occasion no greater evit than the 
proportionate indulgence in wine or other spirit- 
uous liquors.—’ Shaughnessy, page 180. Opium, 
is at present, largely consumed in the Malayan 
islands, in China, in the Indo-Chinese countries, 
and in a few parts of Hindustan, much in 
the same way in which wine, ardent spirits, 
malt liquor, and cider, are cousumed in Europe. 
Its deleterious character has been much insisted 
on, but, generally, by parties who have had no 
experience of its effects. Like any other arco- 


tic or stimulant, the habitual use of it is amena— 


ble to abuse, and as being more seductive than 
other stimulants, perhaps more so; but this is 
certainly the utmost that cau be safely charged 
to it. ‘Thousands consume it without any per- 
nieious result, as thousands do wine and spirits, 
without any evil consequence. I know of no 


risdiction, but pays them a revenue of about jperson of long experience aud competent judg- 


200 rupces 
bay where 
also export 
ment in Dammann. 


it is shipped. 
a small quantity from their scttle- 


“ach chest for its transit to Bom- {ment who has not come to this common-sense 
The Portueuese jconclusion. 


Dr. Oxley, a physician and natura- 
list of eminence, and who has had a longer ex- 


The drug is rolled in balls, |perience than any other man of Singapore, where 


and then packed in strong boxes weighing from |there is the highest rate of consumption of the 
116 Ibs. for Patua to 134 Ibs. or 40) Ibs. for drag, gives the following opinion : “The in- 


Malwa. ‘The Malwa opium is grown and pre: 
pared entirely by natives, and is olten so exten- 
sively adulterated as to be worthless. “There are | 
between 400 and 509 cakes in a ehest of Malwa, | 
and the cultivator there receives double the | 
wages of the ryot in Bengal. — #eddéaus’ Muddle 
Kingdom, Vol. VA. p. 885. The chests of Patna and 





™) OD 
ordinate use, or rather abuse, of the drug most 


idecided|y does bring on carly decrepitude, loss of 


appetite, and a amorbid state of all the se- 
cretions; but L have seen a man who had 
used the drug for fifty years in moderation, 
without any evil effects ; and one man I re- 
collected in Malacca who had so used it, 


Benares are made of mango wood, and consists |was upwards of cizhty. Several In the habit 
of two stories or parts, in each of which there jof smoking it have assured me that, in modera- 
are twenty partitions; the forty balls to fill these jtion, it neither impaired the functions nor shorten- 
partitions are carefully rolled in dried poppy jed life; at the same time fully admitting the 
leaves. ‘Lhe chest is covered with hides or gun- ‘deleterious effects of too much.” There 1s not 
nv bay's, and the seams closed so as to render it la word of this that would not be equally true of 
as impervious to the air as possible, but consi- jthe use and abuse of ardent spirit, wine, aud, 
derable allowance is made for dry gage. After the perhaps even of Tobacco. The historian of 
drug is gold at Calcutta, it is shipped in small Sumatra, whose experience and good sense cannot 
fasts ailine-vessels for China, more than half of be questioned, came early to the very saine con~ 
the export from that and other parts in India jclusion. ‘The superior curative virtues of opium 
being sent off in these clippers.-— Williams’ Mid-|over any other stimulant are undeniable, and the 
die Kingdom, Vol. Il. p. 385. question of its superiority over ardent spirits, 

Effects of Opium-smoking.—The vice of opium- jappears to me to have been for ever set at 





smoking is now so prevalent inCalcutta, not only 
among the Chinese, but the degraded, and de- 
praved of every sect and nation, ‘that Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy-had many opportunities of wit- 
nessing the results to which it leads. Stupor, 
reverie, and voluptuous listlessness are the im- 
mediate effects produced. ‘In this state the 
individual can be at once‘and easily aroused to 
exertion or btisiness. No sickness, coustipa- | 





rest by the ‘high authority of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie. “ The effect of opium, when taken into 


ithe stomach,” says this distinguished philoso- 
ipher, “is not to stimulate but to soothe the 
luervous system. It may be otherwise in some 
instances, but these are rare exceptions to the 


general rule. The opium-euter is, in a passive 
state, satisfied with his own dreainy condi- 
tion while under the influence of the drug. 
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* He-is useless but not mischievous. It is quite 
; otherwise with alcoholic liquors. — Peychological 
Inquiries, p: 248. Craufurd Dict. page 313. 
It may be worth while to show what, is really the 


relative consumption in those countries in which. 


its use is alleged to be most pernicious. . In the 


British settlement of Singapore owing to the high 


rate of wages, and the prevalence ofa Chinese 
population, the consumption is at the rate ol 
about 330 grains, or adult doses, a year, for each 
person. In Java, where the Chinese do not 
compose above one in a hundred of the popula- 
tion, and where wages are comparatively low, it 
does not exceed 40 grains. Even in China itself 


where the consumption is supposed to be so. 


large, it is no more than 140 grains clietly 
owing to the poverty of the people, to whoin 
it is for the most part inaccessible.— Cram/ard 
Dictionary, page 318. Opium is eaten toa 
very considerable extent by the Burmese, and 
the drug is easily procured.-- Mason. ‘That 
raised in Bahar (called Patna in commerce) 
and Benares is superior to the Malwa, and 
both are preferred by the Chinese to the 
Turkey opium. Good opium is moderately 
firm in texture, capable of recciving an impres- 
sion from the finger; of adark yellow color 
when held in the light, but nearly black in the 
mass, with a strong smell, and free from gritti- 
ness. ‘hat produced in dillvrent countries, how- 
ever, varies considerably and experience alone 
can determine the best article. The value in- 
creases for a short time by age ; but this soon 
ceases to be the case, and ‘Turkey opiam in 
particular deteriorates unless carefully preserved 
from the air, Opium is adulterated with leaves, 
dirt, and other substances ; if very soft it is 
not usually good. ‘The great consumption of this 
drug among the Chinese has made the opium 
trade a very important branch of commerce. 
About fourteen millions of dollars worth have 
been annually sold to them for many years past, 
and the demand is constant. The trade is now 
carried on by means of ships stationed at dif- 
ferent. points on the coast, to which the drug Is 
carried in small vessels ; or it is sold all along 
the coast in schooners from laenan to Shanghae, 
especially at points opposite large towns. No 
efforts have been made by the Chinese authorities 
to suppress the traffic that deserve to be men- 
tioned, siace those of commissioner Lin in 1839, 
and it is gow everywhere publicly smoked. It 
is probable that before long the progress of events 
will compel the Chinese to legalize the trade. 
The opium brought from India sells from $ 550, 
to $ 700 a chest, and the Turkey from $ 870 
to $ 500 a pecul. The:price of the commodity 
fluctuates, however, according to the extent of 
importation, and other causes. For minute in- 
formation respecting the progress. and effects of 
this traflic, sce the Chinese Repository, passcn. 
— Morrison. The extent to which the poppy is 
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cultivated in China bears about as great a dispro- 
portion to the consumption of opium, as the 
growth of tea abroad does to its use ; the provin- 
ces of Yunnan:and Kwangsi are said to produce 
the greater part of the native article. —Williams' 
Middle Kingdon, p. 286. aw A 
Opium shipped to China from East Tndia for 
following years is:— eo 7 
| Bengal Opium. Malwa Opiun. 


Chests. Chests. 
1920. cimciccsy 20s 994> wwentewee JP eke: 
1830, vccceeee T4439 0. 6. 12,856 
LR ony, sepaees ba, 391: saxwes vee 12,935 
1840, ......... 18,965 ......006 18,321 
LS45, ccoceeece QIyhDT .ccc eee 20,660 
ded FO), npeca as 20,000 eeveee 19,068 | 
LSAT aches dec 21050) ncsccamad 20,820 
TS48, ..cc0000. 28,000 V0.0... 17,490 
1S 19, csavees 6 86,000 ....66. 18,532 


Bonyuge America, page 170. . 

From London Home News Mail 10th April 1857, 
Oninm Receipls of the Bast India Company.— 

A yeturn of the receipts and expenditure of the 

Cast Ludia Company during the 10 years 13-45-55, 

in respect of their opium monopoly, has been 








published, The net receipts were as follows :— 

Rurrrs. <As. P. 

1845-46 ......... .1,98,82,577 8 7% 
1846-47 ......... 2,09,61,421 7° 8 
IS47-48 cecceeee  1,74,51,890 6 83 
ISHS-AD  eeeeee  2546,27,136 12 54 
VS19-50°  aoccseaes 251,838,494 15 1g 
1850-51 ......... 2,23,72,576 7 1] 

1851-52 wis. -2,74,47,805 8 14 
1852-58 2,73,89,125 8 9 

1853-54  wceses 2 32,44,991 6 OF 
1854-50 er 2,18,74,489 12 6 

93.0-4,35,309 13 O32 

AVCTACE 4548s 2,30,43,550 15 82 


Opium Adulterations.—Good Opium, when it 
has been sometime made, is of a dark brown or 
blackish colour externally, and of areddish-brown 
internally, either homogeneous in texture, or form- 
ed of agglutinated tears. Sp: Gr: about 3°36. The 
taste is strongly and permanently-bitter, with 
some degree of acridity, and a little aroma. ‘The 
odour is both powerfyl and peculiar. It is hard, 
and even becomes brittle, and breaks with a com- 
pact shining fracture, and produces a yellowish- 
brown powder. -Some kinds, however, are soft 
internally, aud others never become entirely dry. 
The London College, to preserve uniformity 
of strength, directs dried Opium only to be 
used for the several pharmaceutical preparations. 
Opium is softenetl by the application of heat, 
and burns ata higher temperature. The effects 
of the ordinary reagents are, that water, either 
temperate or warmed, dissolves about two-thirds 
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of good opium, apd forms.a solution of most of 
its active principles, cand is of a bitter taste and 
of a reddish-brown colour. Rectified Spirit 
takes up four fifths of the whole mass, including 
all the active properties of Opium. - Ether dis- 
solves mach of what is left undissolved by 
water. Diluted acids take up all its active princi- 
ples. ‘The alkalis precipitate them from their 
solutions, but redissolve them when added in 
excess. They are also precipitated by — baryta, 
lime, and magnesia, and their salts, also by the 
soluble salts of lead and of other metals, as well 
as by solutions of tannin and astringent vegeta- 
ble substance. As some of these are apt to be 
prescribed with opium, it Is essential to attend 
to the form of exhibition, for the precipitate 
may contain all the active principles, and the 
solution be inert ;or it may be made active 
again by using an excess of ammonia or potash ; 
or the active principle may be taken up by the 
acid of some of the salts used. But these 
various effects of reagents can be duly appre- 
ciated only when the composition of Opium iS 
understood. Several analys is were made of Opium 
before any just ideas were obtained respecting 
its constitution. Derosne in 1803 first obtained 
a saline body. Serturner and Seguin, the first a 
Hanoverian, and the second a French apothie- 
cary, both discovered in 1804 another erystal- 
lizable substance, upon which subsequent ex- 
perience has proved the narcotic power of opin 
to depend. Ina second memoir of Sertiurner 
published in 1817, he announced his discovery 
of the existence of worphia combined wath ae- 
conic acid. ‘Yhis was confined by  Robiquet. 
Since then, Geiger, Beltz, Jelletier, Couerbe, 
Schmidtz, and Mulder, have successively ana- 
lysed and shown Opium to consist of a variety 
of principles. Of these, three are alkaline, 
Morphia, Codeia, and Paranorphia. fourth, 
Narcotin, though neutral to colours, forms salts 
with acids : of this a great portion is in a free 
state, aud may at once be separated from Opium 
by ether ; the remainder, as well as the whole of 
the Morphia and Codeia, are in combination with 
the Meconic Acid and some Sulphuric acid found 
in Opium. Other bodies are also acid, as the brown 
acid extractive, the resin, and oily matter. Some 
are neutral, as Narcein and Afeconin. Narcotin 
is sometimes enumerated among the neutral prin- 
‘ciples, and Thebaina, called also Paramorphia, 
though alkaline, does not combine with acids. 
Besides these, there is a trace of Volative Oil (the 
odorous principle ?), Gum, Bessorine, Albnmen, 
Caoutchouc, Lignin, and Salts of inorganic bases, 

If adultered with | | 
oo a. Water.—Heat 100 grs on a water 
bath for half an hour, the loss is 
water. | 
» 0. Starch, pease-meal 
ers. with water, strain, allow to 













al amass for sale. 


Opium loses its translucency and redness of colour, 
also its adhesiveness. 





entirely in solution of Oxalic acid.” 
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cool and tincture of iodine which 

gives a blue precipitate with these 

impurities, 

Resins, dammar and clay,—subside 
as a harsh mass during the tritu- 
ration. of 100 grains in distilled 
water. | | 

» dd Catechu, Gab.—-To solution “a” add 
a solution of isinglase, there is a 

copious precipitate. 

Mucilaginous extracts of bel (fruit of 
Aegle marmelos) and mekanna, 
seeds of Euryale ferox—add aleo- 
hol to solution “a” previously con- 
centrated to gth. A copious pre- 
cipitate of gummy matter ciisues, 
quite soluble in hot water. 

‘The presence of datura, tobacco and 
hang can only be detected by the 
smell of the drug, which resembles 
that of a bad hookah.— Ben. Pa. 
2.8. 

Dr. Royle says, Opiuin is of different degrees 
of value, according to its senstble properticsand 
the quantity of Morphia it contains; but it is 
subject to adulterations. First it may be mixed 
up with too much water, either’ Intentionally, or 
in consequence of the dew having been very hea- 
vy. ‘The quantity may be ascertained by the 
loss on evaporation. ‘The most injurious — fraud 
is that of washing out the soluble “and most va- 
luable parts: of Opium, and bringing the residu- 
In this case Butler states the 
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Sand, clayey mud, sugar, 
molasses, cowdung, Datura-leaves, the glutinous 


juice of ele Marnelos, and even pounded pop- 


py-sceds, are employed to adulterate Opium. 
Malwa Opium often contains oil and other mat- 
ters obtained by the expression of the poppy- 
heads. Some Opiums from which Morphia has 
been extracted have been octasionally met with 
in European commerce. To be enabled to judge 
of good Opium, one must be well acquainted 
with the different varieties of Opium, their re- 
spective colours, tastes, and textures, as well as 
the natural degree of moisture, and see that 
no mechanical admixtures are apparent, nor 
left on a filter. Several methods have been 
proposed for ascertaining the quantity of Mor- 
phia in Opium, but none of them tre very 
satisfactory. In the E. I. it is proposed to 
ascertain it by the weight of the precipitate 
caused in an infusion of Opium by Carbonate of 
Soda. “A solution of 100 grs. macerated 24 


hours in Aq. f § ij. filtered, and strongly squeezed 
‘in a cloth, if precipitated by a cold solution #fCar- 
cbonate of Boda 3 fe. in two waters, and heated 
| till the previpitate shrinks and fuses, will yield a 


, flour—boil 20. 


solid mass on cooling, which weighs, when dry, 
at least 11 grains, and if pulverized, dissolves 
Dr. Pereira 
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has not found this satisfactory, but considers the; (5890) OPOPONAX CHSRONIUM. ya. 
process of ‘Lhibanmary as the best, in which | Pasrinaca. Opoponax. Ferula Op: *avaxes 
Ammonia is employed to precipitate the Morphia | 1paxActov Dioscor’. no & a 7 
in infusion of. Opium. (v. Mat. Med. p. 1742.)| (5891) OPOPONAX CHIRONUM, is native 
Dr. Christison considers Dr. Gregory’s method | of the south of ‘Europe and Asia Minor, on dry 
of obtaining Muriate of Morphia as the only one; { hills, margins of fields, and thickets. itis a plant 
but it requires about a pound of Opium to be| 6 or 7 feet high, of a dull-vellowish colour, and 
operated on which, if good, should not yield less | resembling a parsnip. The stem is strongly fur- 
than ten per cent. of a snow-white salt. | rowed; the leaves from 1 to 2 feet long, or 

Action. Uses. Opium, applied externally, is | more, flat, bipinnate, with ovate cordate leaflets, 
at first stimulant, producing pain, as on the eye, | which are usually oblique at the base, often con- 
aud then sedative. When taken indernally, in; fluent, aud surrounded by a cartilaginous, cre- 
small doses, excitement is first produced, us ap-; uated border. ‘Lhe calyx is inconspicuous, the 
parent in the increased frequency of the pulse, styles rather short and = stout. Although this 
and heat of the skin. ‘his is soon followed by plant is a native of the south of urope, the re- 
dimifished sensibility, calmness, and sleep, with | sinous etn which exudes fromthe stalk or root 
abatement of pain, suspension of mucous seere- | when wounded is brought from the Levant and 
tion, with the exception of that of the skin. But } Kast Indies in roundish drops of a reddish-yellow 
if the tendency to sleep be resisted, Opimn, in| colour, with specks of white. — [t is supposed to 
moderate doses, and i those habituated to its} be an cimmenagogue, but it is seldom used ; it 
use, In excessive doses, will produce intellectual | ig similar iu its effects to assatietida. This is a 
excitement accompanied by bodily activity, soou | plant of easy culture, and may be propagated either 
to be followed by general debility, as is exempli- | by seeds or dividing at the root.— Huy. Cyc. 
fied. in Opium-eaters. du large doses, it is a (5892) OPOPONAN. 
narcotic poison. It is frequently employed as 
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and cholera, also as a diaphoretic, often as an 
autispasinodic, and even as a febrituge. In De- 
lirimm ‘lremeng it is beneficially given in laree 
doses, and, combined with Calomel and sometimes 
with the addition of [pecacuanha, even in inflam- 
inatory affections ; though in general it is von- 
traindicated when there is inflammation or 
much fever. It as no doubt the most in- 
portant of all therapeutical agents, and that 
which is perhaps the most frequently cimploy- 
ed.~— Royle. 

(5888) OPOBALSAM, Baum or Ginnan, 
JupIacuM DE Mucca. 
Akooyeela-semoon-i-roo- | Balsamier de la Meque, 

mie, ABAB. ° Er. 
Balessan, Eayrr. | | Opobalsamo, Ly. 

| | Rovhun-a-Bulsan, Pens. 

A liquid gum-resin, obtained from the -fayres 
Cileadengis, a tree found in Arabia, Abyssinia, 
and Syria. It is first turbid and white ; of a pun- 
vent smell resembling turpentine, but sweeter ; 
and of a bitter, «acrid, astringent taste. When | | 
old it becomes thin, limpid, ofa greenish hue,} (5594) OPUNTTEA, a genus of Plants belong- 
then of a golden yellow, and at leugth of the | ing to the natural order-Cactacea. In the gar- 
colour of honey. It is chicfly used as a cosmetic | deus the species are called Indian Figs, and are: 
by the ‘Turkish ladies. remarkable for their stems consisting of flat joints, 

(5889) OPOPONAX, a genus of Plants be-| broader at the -upper than the lower end, but 
longing to the natural order U/mbedliferece ; it has | which eventually lose that appearance, becoming 
an obsolete calyx, roundish entire petals yvolled | both cylindrica! and continuous. On one of 
iuwards, with a rather acute. lobe; compressed | them, O. cochensllifera, the cochineal insect is 
fruit with a dilated convex border, bipinnate | fed, and others yield a pleasant sub-acid fruit, 
Jeaves with unequally cordate,segments, crenated | which is eaten in hot countries. The lavas of 
and obtuse. ‘The umbels are: compound ; the | tna are in some places covered with the spiny 
involucre both universal and partial, and the |-bushes of O. vulgaris, whose large purple juicy 
flowers ycllow. fruits arc carried for sale to the neighbouring 
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Jawasheer, Guz. Linn. 
Of. Prod. Opoponax, gum resin obtained 
from the stalks of a tall plant (Opoponar 
chironiwn). Aceording to Pelletier’s analyisis 
100 parts contain-—resin £2, gum 53, starch 4, 
extractive and matic aeid 4, volatile oil 5, with 
traces of cuoutchouc and wax, and 9 of woody 
fibre. The sp. gr. 1622 5 with waterit forms a 
milky fluid. Opoponax is derived from{ores juice, 
may all, and @xos a remedy, meaning that it is a 
remedy for all diseases ! In action it resembles 
asafactida, but is mueh feebler. The plant occurs 
in drv ficids in the south of Europe and Asia 
Minor, A milky juice exudes from the root 
when wounded, and hardens into a fa@tid gum 
resin, in most of its properties closely reseanbling 
asafuetida. The resin is found in all the Bazars 
of Bengal, aud is even exported from this 
country to Europe.—O'&haughuessy, page 361. 
(5893) OPOSSUM. (DipeLpuina; Mar- 
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markets. It is however only a naturalised plant, 
its native country being South America within 
the tropics.—Eag. Cyc. pe 

(5894) OPUNTIA TUNA, has been figured 
in Dillenvas’s. § Hortus Ecithamensis,’ tab. 38°, 
and is theoriginal of what Linnaeus called Cac- 
tus Tuna; it: has been since called Cactus: bon- 
plandii by Mr. Kunth. It differs from the two 
following in the long whitish spines that arm it, 
in its very broad oval joints, its fully-ex panded 
flower, which resembles that of O. Hernandez, 
except that it is larger. ‘This is the sort which i the 
Jardin-des- Plantes at Pans nourishes the wild 
cochineal : it was brought from Peru by Dombey, 
and according to Humboldt is in’ much esteem 
in that country as the food of a valuable sort of 
cochineal. — Ag. Cye. : 

(5895) ORACTIE, on MOUNTAIN SPI- 
NAGE. Of these there are several varieties, 
eommonly known as red and green sag —the 
Jeaves are slightly acid ; both sorts are boiled as 
spinage, but the red is most esteemed. —Propa- 


cated by seed —no particular soil required.—~ | 


Riddell. 


(5896) ORANGE, Atrantienm, Lin. Citrus. 


Aurantium, Jtsso, the common or Swect Orange. 


| Laranjas, Port. 
Pomeranezu, Rus. 
Naga-runga, Swadoo Na- 
ringa, SANS. 
Naranja, Sp. 
Kichlie-pullum, Collun- 
sic pullum, TAM, 
Kichidie-pundoo, ‘Tr. 
Naringhie, Duk. 
Jerooe Manis, Manay. 
Faulkner, Atnshe. 


Panneh dodang, Cyne. 
Orangen, Dur. 
Oranges, Fr. 
Pomeranzen, GER. 
Narunghie Kounla, Guz. 
H{inp. 
Melarance, Jr. 
Jeruklegi, Jav. 
Simoa-manis; Madra Nar- 
range, Mat. 
Narungee, Pers. 


The parts nsed are Surantinm Fructus, Au- 
rantil Flores, L. Auranti Oleum; L. Volatile 
Oil of the Flowers, Nerolh Oil. 1. Aurantu 
Aqua; Orange Flower Water, E. Fructus sue- 
sus et tunica exterior. Flores. Folia, D. Like 
the Lemon, this is a native of India, being 
found in the forests on the borders of Silhet, and 
also on the NielgHerries, perhaps also iu China. 
The Sanserit Nagrunga and the Arabie Narunj 
are no doubt the European names of Maranja 
(Spanish), Avancia (Italian), whence we have 
Aurantium and Orange. The orange is not 
mentioned either by the ancients or the Arabian 
medical authors. It is supposed to have been 
introduced into Europe after the middle ages. 
The Orange-tree attains a heiglt of 16 or 20 feet 
and, bears great abundance of fruit. It is remarka- 
ble, as well as others of tue genus, for bearing 
the fruit at all ages at the same time with the 
flowers. Though a native of India, it does not 
ripen its fruit there until the winter, and herice 
has been able to travel so much further north 
than others of its compatriots. Leaves coriace- 


ous, ovate-oblong, acute; margins usually finely | issues on account of their fragrant odour. 


2 


| still more: fragrant oil, called oil of neroli by 


ORANGE, 


toothed ; petioles margined; soictiunes winged. 
| Petals 5, white... Stamens ahout 20, 5 of them 
‘often distinct and appressed against. the stigma, 
jthe remainder in 5 bundles -alternating with 
|them. Fruit’ globose, rind thin, with» convex 
‘oil vesicles, adhering loosely to the pulp, 
‘which is sweet. Oranges are cultivated in 
‘the south of Kurope and in the Axores, 
| whence they are largely mported into Eng- 
Tand. The parts Which are officinal are the 
| flowers, JL. D., and their essence, L.. also ealled 
| Neroli Oil and distilled water, EK. Juice of the 
Fruit and leaves. J). 

Aurantit Folia, Veaves of the Orange are 
officinal in the D. P. on aceount of their bilter- 
ness and the aromatic properties of the essential 
oil stored up in the vesicles with which their 
substance is studded. This essential oil may be 
obtained by distillation, as also a distilled water. 
Or an infusion of the leaves may be employed as 
a bitter and aromatic excitant and disphoretic. 

Aurantii Fruetus. The ripe fruit of the 
Orange is well known for its extremely agreeable 
so much 


‘and refreshing juiciness, whenee it is 
esteemed as a fruit even for the sick, and as a 
refrigerant. When of a small size, the fruit 
which falls off is dried, and forms the Auruntis 
bacee or Curacoa Oranges, so called from being 
employed in flavouring Curacoa. The smaller 
ones are smoothed, and used for making  is- 
isues. ‘The rind or peel forthe fruit. is some- 
| tines substituted for that of the Bitter Orange, 
ias are also the flowers and their essential 


as 
oil, also the oil expressed from the grated 





t 
| e 


crind, likewise Orange flower water; all be- 
ng used for the same purposes as those 


produced from the Bitter Orange.— Royle. One 
variety of the orange fruit (of which there 
)are various sorts) is in high estimation amongst 
ithe tamool Medical Practitioners, who suppose 
| that it purifies the blood, improves the appetite 
jand cures Catarrh.—Ainslie. The wood of the 
Orange tree is not available of any size, or in 
‘any quantity. #. J. R. This tree is now 
extensively cultivated all over the Decean. ‘The 

| finest sorts are the Cintra, Cowlah, and a small 
; sweet orange which grows ona tree more likea 
creeper. ‘The principal method of culture is by 

bridding, the stocks generally being either sced- 

lings or cuttings from the sweet lime. The best 

Cintra, with a thin close rind, is produced upon 

the seequange:stock, and itis said that the fruit. 

| grown upowsthe sweet lime stock is generally 
loose and. :sgft: this is very perceptible with 

some of thd™ranges. ‘The best time for bud- 
ding 48 inSpold season.—Riddell. The leaves 
tt A 


fter; and contain . essential oil. 
















perfumers, is afforded by the flowers. The ber- 
ries while unripe are gathered, dried, and turned 
in the lathe to the size of peas, and are usedi n 
The 
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rind or, peel of the orange is bitter and aromatic, corresponds with the adult skeleton in the num- 
and affords a very useful stomachie tincture and | ber of ribs and in the relative proportion of the 
svrup. The juice of the ripe fruit contains sugar, | and lower exteremities. With regard to the 
malic and citric acids, citrate of lime, mucilage, | number of vertebra, he observes thet the figure 
albumen and gun. Jiike the lemon juice it | of the adult skeleton, which was taken by: permis-— 
makes an excellent cooling drink, and is an inva-| sion of the board of curators from the specimen 
luable specific in the treament of scorbutic diseas- | in the Museum of.the Royle College of Surgeous, 
es. ‘The seeds of the orange yield oil by expres- | exhibits the abnormal number of five lumbar 
sion.—/ Shaughnessy. Lv ‘Tenasserim Oranges | vertebrae instead of four, which is the number 
are quite abundant, but for the want of proper | existing in the trunk of the mature Orang pre- 
attention they are much inferior to the West In-| served in the Museum of the Aoological Society 
dia oranges, and to those cultivated in the South | of Loudon, and in the Skeleton in the Museum 
of Kurope. The trees are often exceedingly | of Comparative Anatomy tu the Jardin-des- Plantes. 
prolific. A seedling planted, produced in the | ‘Che form of the living animal, and its habits 
ninth year more than two thousand oranges. | in captivity, have been made familiar by several 
—~Mason. {| specimens whick have been kept in the Zoologi- 
(E897) ORANGE-DYE PLANTS. The flow- | cal Gardens.— Eng. Cye. stig 
ers of the: buteas with an alkali, the corolla (5900) ORCILIDACE A, a natural order of 
tubes of the tree of mourning, and the leaves of Kudogenous Plants, with the stamens and style - 
the henna tree, yield beautiful orange dyes. The | consolidated into a central column, and with an in- 
latter are used in India to dye skins a “ reddish- | ferior ovary: they coustitute the whole of the 
yellow.?— Mason. class Gynandria mouandria of the Linnean clas- 
(5898) ORANGE-TRINE. The orange, lemon | sification. There is no order of plants the struc- 
and lime trees (Citrus,) are evergrcens that sel-! ture of whose flowers is s0 anomalous as regards 
dom exceed about 15 feet in height. The wood! the relation borne to each other by the parts of 
is only met with as an object’ of curiosity ; it is ‘reproduction, or so singular in respect to the 
of a yellow colour, but devoid of smell.— Tred. Horm of the floral envelopes. [ONcrptum.] 
(9898) ORANGH WINK = (duranta) pre-| Unlike other endogenous plants, the calyx 
pared by Mr. Rundall, lazole, Rajalmaundry ‘and corolla are not similar to each other 
District, is quite a novelty, aud is an agree-, in form, texture, and colour ; neither have they 


—__——- + 


able beverage. On being tasted, it was found |-any similitude to the changes of outline that are 
sound and good, although of a somewhat} met with in such irregular flowers as are pro- 
peculiar flavour, resembling Malmsey or Muscat. | duced in other parts of the vegetable creation. 
Jt is recommemled for flavouring jellies. The] On the contrary, by an excessive development 
jury at the Madras Exhibition considered the | and singular confirmation of one of the petals 
manufacturer is deserving of a second class Me- | called the Jabellum or lip, and by  irvegularities 
dal.—Al, E. J. R. either of form, size, or direction of the other se- 

(6899) ORANG-UTAN, or ORANG-OUT- pals and petals, by the peculiar addition of 
ANG, names by which the Pétheeus Satyrus | these parts to each other, and by the vc- 
of Geoffroy (Stnia Satyrus of Linneus), the | casional suspression of a portion of them, 
Red: Orang, is now generally designated. [APE ; flowers are produced so grotseque in form 
/HIMPANZEE.| The following are its generic |} that it is no longer with the vegetable 
characters :—-Muzzle large, elongated, somewhat | kingdom — that they can be compared, but 
rounded anteriorly ; forehead sloping backwards! we are forced to search for resemblances in the 
slight supraciliary ridges, but strong sagittal and | antmal world. ence we have such names 
lambdoidal crests. Facial angle 30°.  Auri- | among orchideous plants as the Bee, Fly, Man, 
cles small. ‘Twelve pairs of ribs ; bones of the) Lizard, and Butterfly Orchis, and settles of 
sternum. in a double alternate row. Arms reach-j} the like nature in forcizn countries. Of these 
ing to the ankle-joint. No ligamentum teres in! things some idea may be formed by the 
the hip joint. Feet long and uarrow ; hallux | Ovcidium raniferum, or the Frog-Oncidium, 
not extending to the end of the metacarpal bone! so called becanse its lip bears at its base 






of the adjoining toe ; often wantingthejungueal the figure of a frog couchant; 2, Peris- 
phalanx and nail. Canines very alarge, ‘their | fersa elata, the Spirito Santo Plant of Pa- 
apices extending beyond the interyals-of the op-| ama, in whose flowers we find the likeness of 
posite tecth. Intermaxillary boygiiuchylagikto | a dove in the act of descending upon the lip ; 
the maxillaries during. the secon@@gy-perfianent | 3, Prescottia colorans, whose lip is a fleshy hood ; 
dentition. Height under five feet. It'is an tahabi- | 4, Gongora fulcg ; 5, Oirrhea tristis ; 6, Cyc- 
tant of the islands of Borneggnd Sumiatra (Owen.) | noches ventricosum, singularly Hike a swan, the 
Professor Owen remarks thatthe young indivi-| arched column forming the head and neck; 7, 
dual exhibits the anthropoid. character in the| Oncidium pulvinatum ; 8, Bolbophyllum tbarbi- 
relative smallness of the faes to the cranium, | gerum; 9, Catasetum viride ; and 10, Peristeria ce- 
resulting from the state of dentition, but that it | sina. In consequence of their singular forms, their 
1384 
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gay colours, andthe delicious fragrance of many 
of these plants, they have of late vears been culti- 
vated with great zeal, [EvIpHytes.] Orchidgec- 
ous plants inhabit all’ parts of the world, except 
those which: ate excessively dry or excessively 
cokl, both of which appear uncongenial to their 
nature ; and they are most abundant in such as 
have an equable, mild climate, moist and warni 
during the greater part of the year. ‘Thus we 
have not a single species from Melville Island, 
or Nova Zembla, or from the upper regions of 
northern mountains, nor from the deserts of Af- 
rica; and the whole province of Mendoza, one 
of the dry western states of South America, pro- 
duees bnt one, and that ina marsh. On the 
contrary, the woods of Brazil and equatorial 
America, of the lower ranyes of the Tlimalavas, 
and of the Indian Archipelago, possess countless 
myriads of these productions, In general, in hot 
countries the specics are epiphytes, mhabiting 
the branches of trees, or the sides of roeks and 
stones, to which they eling by means of long 
twisting fleshy roots ; and terrestrial species, that 
is to say, such as grow exclusively inthe eround, 
are rare and unknown: m= colder coun- 
tries, on the contrary, the former are unknown 
and the latter only represent the order. ‘Thus 


in North America, where Orechidaceous Plants} many of 
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grow, chiefly on trees and” rocks, but many are 
terrestrial, inhabiting damp woods and grassy 
[doubt whether in any other part of 


of any other natural order or form so large a 
proportion of the flora.—Hooker, Vol. V1. 
page 281. Fortune says, that having  land- 
ed“ Tmade the best of my way ‘to. the 
farm of Don Incpo Gonzales de Azaola, whom 
Eo had met in) Manila, and who had kindly 
offered ine the use of his honse in— the interior. 
My chicf object in visiting this part of the coun- 
Iry was fo procure, if possible, a supply of the 
beautiful orelhid (Phalecnopsis  amabilis), which 
Cumoanng had sent home a few years before, but 
which was still extremely rave in England. Lis 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire purchased the first 
plant, for which he gave the Jarge sum of one 
hundred guineas. As Thad very little time to 
spare, | was anxious tomake the most of my 
opportuntties. fT made an JIndian’s hut in the 
wood my head quarters where Lheld a sort. of 
market for the purchase of orchids. The Indians 
knew the hour at which T should retium to the 
hut, and) on imy arrival T generally found the 
eround im front strewed with orchids in the state 
in Which they had been cut from the trees, and 
thein covered with flowers. ‘The 


nre plentiful, tlie epiphytal species are almost Phalanopsis, in particular, was singularly beanti- 
unknown, a single species only occurring in Flo-/ ful. Po was very anxious to ect some large 
rida upon the branches of the Afagnolia. Smet specimens of the plant, and offered a dollar, 
of them are true parasites, deriving their food | Which was a iieh sum in an Indian forest, for 
from the roots of trees upon which they eTOW, | the largest which should be brought to me. The 
In Mneland there are two eases of the kind, | lover of this beautiful tribe will awsily imagine 
one the Neotlia Nidus-.fvis, or Bird’s-Nest Or-) the deheht J fell, when, one day [saw tivo 
cis, a brownish — scaly plant springing up | Endians approaching with a plant of extraordin- 
eecasionally in woods, and the other the /ary size having ten or twelve branching flower- 
Corcllorhiza innata, or Coral-Root, on ocea-{ stalks upon it and: upwards of a hundred flowers 


slopes. 

the globe the species of orchids out-number those 
| 

| 


sional but very uncommon inhabitant of marshes. 

The differences in the structure of the column, 
anther, and pollen furnish botanists with the best 
means of classifying-the order, and of breakin® 
if up into sub-orders, in the following manner : — 

1. Malamdee (jig. 1), anther opercular ; pol- 
len waxy, with neither caudicula nor eland. 

2. Epidendree ( fig. 2), anther opereular : pol- 
len waxy, with the caudicula folded back upon 
the pollen grains, and no pland. 

3. Vandee (fig. 3), anther opercular ; pollen 
waxy, with a membrano-cartilaginous candicula 
and gland. 

4. Ophrydee (fig. 4), 
sectile or granular. 

5. Arethusee (fig. 5), anther opercular ; pol- 
len gratular or powdery. os 
| 4. Neottiee (fig. 6), anther dorsal; pollen 
powdery. og hy es a 

7. Oypripedie@, anthers two, separated bya 
broad sterile lobe. This order contains 394 
genera and about 3000 species—Lay. Oyc. 
Orchides are, perhaps, the largest natural 
order inthe Khasia Hills where fully 250 kinds 


anther erect; pollen 
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in full bloom.“ Phere,” said they, in triumph, 
“ys not that worth a dollar?” Packnowledged that 
they were well entitled to the reward, and took 
inumcdiate possession of any prize. This plant 
Is now m the garden of the Horticultural Socicty 
of London ; and although it was alittle reduced, 
in order to get it intothe plant case at Manila, 
is still by farthe largest specimen in Kurope. 
This beautiful species may be well called the 
“Queen of orchids.” The air-plants are not found 
so frequeutly in the dense shaded parts of the 
Forests as in the edges of the woods, on trees by 
the road sides, and in exposed situations. I found 
the genus Aerides very often in the most dense 
parts of the woods, but never a single plant of 
Phalonopsis. The latter was commonly found 
crowing. on ‘fe branches of the Mango in'the 
cleared parts of the woods, near the caltages of 
the Indians, and sometimes on the very tops of 





ae 


high trees where it was fully exposed to the sun. 


Teonfess this fact was quite contrary to the 
opinion [I had formed of the habits of these 
plants ; for I expected to have found them princi- 
pally in damp shaded forests, where the stun’s 


EW 


ORCHIS MASCULA. 
rays could seldom penetrate, but such is not the 
case, at least in the Philippine islands. 


not very rich in plants of an ornamental kind. 
As favas Ehad an opportunity of judging, the 
vegetation of Luzon bears a great resemblance to 
the island of Java, and the other parts of the 
Malay Archipelago. ‘The country is however very 
rich in birds and shells, and afany of the land 
species of the latter are extremely valuable. Mr. 
Cumming, who is well known in this part of the 
world, made verv large collections of them and 
has already distributed them over the greater 
part of Kurope and America.” —ortune’s Wan- 
derings, p. 381. 


(5901) ORCHILLA WEED. Arcuins, Or- 
CIIELLA, 
Orseille, Fr. 


JYSe] Oviecllo, Orcella, Iv. 
Orseille, Gur. 


Orclilla Sp. 

A whitish lichen (Lichen orcella) found in 
Guernsey, Portland Island, but chiefly obtained 
from the Canary, Cape de Verde, and Madeira 
Islands. It grows on rocks about three inches in 
Jength, roundish, and many stalks proceed from 
one root. This weed viclds a rich purple tincture, 
used chiefly in dyeing silks and ribbons, but 
rarely employed alone, on account of the fugitive 
nature of the colour. Litinus is a preparation of 
orchill in square cakes. Walerstou. Orehilla weed 
is Imported into Bombay from Zanzibar, and is 
exported to England.-—-/aulhuer 


(5902) ORCHITS, a genus of Plants the type 
of the natural order Orehidacer, and belonging 
to the tribe Uphrydinew. The old Linnieen 
ecnns Orchts is now divided into many genera 
[OrcripE aA}, bat a large number of species 
are stl] retained under this designation. The 
tribe Ophrydinea ss distinguished by the pollen 
magses heing divisible into lobes, which are waxy 
and definite in number, ‘Phe anthers are wholly 
adnate. The genus Orehis belongs to a section 
of this tribe, in which the cells of the anther have 
n rostellate process between their bases. In Or- 
chis the -perianth is ringent and hooded; the 
lip 3-lobed, spurred ; the glands of the stalks of 
the pollen-masses are in a common pouch.— 
Eng. Cye. | 


(5903) ORCITS COMMELIN ZFOTTA. 
— Root of two or more spindleshaped succulent 
tubers ; scape erect, about cighteen inches hich ; 
round, smooth-jointed ; with cylindric sheathes, 
about half the length of the joints. Flowers 
white, scentless ; appear about the: middle of the 
rains on pasture lands in the Southern Concan. 
Several species are found on the hills.— Riddell. 

(5904) ORCHIS MASCULA. The Salep 
plant, is found'on the Mahabuleshwar hills. 
It blossoms in June, and the roots are dug 
up and gathered after the rains in November or 
December. Another variety is found in the hills 


ma, 
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With . 


the exception of the orchids, the Philippines are 
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anid jungles near Candeish, but possessing a very 
bitter ila It is dug up by the Bheels, and 
sold when fresh for a few pice the seer. It re- 
quifes a great. deal of soaking and. preparation 
before it can be deprived of its bitter quality. 
When dry, it is in. appearnce as .fine as the Per- 
sian. Lt requires being boiled in at least six dif- 
ferent waters, and then dried in the sun, when 
it will become perfectly sweet and fit for use. 
—-Riddell. | 
(5905) OREODAPHNE, Monntain Laurel 
(from épecos, mountainous, and Sdgovyn, a lau- 
rel), a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Lauracer. It is hermaphrodite, dioecious, 
or polygamous, with a 6-parted nearly. equal 
calyx, the limb eventually disappearing. It has 
9 stamens, oblong anthers, with narrow filaments, 
4-celled, the three inuer looking outwards. ‘The 
fruit is sueculent, more or Jess immersed ina 
deep thick cup formed out of the altered tube of 
the calvx. The flowers are panicled or racemose, 
axillary, and occasionally umbellulate — Hug. Cyc. 
(5906) ORFODAPANE CUPULARIS, isa 
very large tree with a strone-sceuted wood ; it 
has ovate elliptical leaves, acute at both ends, 
sometimes blunt at the apex, ending in a chanell- 
ed stalk, obsolctely netted, smooth; the axils of 
the costal veins without pores. ‘The flowers are 
iu clustered few-flowered rough hoary racemes 
below the axillary and terminal bud. ‘The calyx 
of the fruitas nearly globose. This species is 
the cinnamon of the Mauritius, where it grows, 
and also in Bourbon and Madagasear.--Eug. Cyc. 
(9907) ORIGANUM frou dpiyavoy), a genus 
of Plants belonging to the natural order Labiata, 
or Laweiacea. JA has an ovate tubular calyx, 10-138 
nerved, striated, with nearly 5 ecual teeth, the 
throat villous inside. The corolla has a tube equal 
In length to the calyx ; the upper hp sub-erect, 
emarginate ; the lower spreading, trifid, with near- 
ly equal Jobes. ‘There are 4 protruding stamens, 
@mewhat didynamous. The lobes of the style are 
nearly equal. The species are herhs.— Mag. Cye. 
(5908) ORIGANUM CRETICUM. (Linneus) 
is the ’Oplyavoy of Ilippocrates, ‘ Morb. Mul.,’ 
1, @°9 ; the "Ovizes of Dioscorides, 3, 30; .and 
the Aeveay dpiyavor of Theophrastus, 6, 2. 
(5909)ORIGANUM DICTAMNUS. the Ama- 
racus dictamnus of Benthan : the Alerapyos xpyrex 
és of llippocrates; the Alxtayvo, of Theophras- 
tus, ‘Tlist. Plant.,’.9, 16; and the Alixrayy 
of Dioscorides, 3, 37. It has almost. sessile 
leaves, clothed with dense woal on both sur- 
faces as well asthe branches. The leaves are 
broad, ovate-obtuse, quite entire, rounded at 
the base ; the floral leaves are small, almost glab- 
rous. ‘he corolla purple, without a spur. The 
heads of the flowers nutant.—Hxg. Oye. | 
(5910) ORIGANUM HERACLEOTICUM is 
a very variable species, but is recognised by the 
bracts being longer than the calyxes, by the loose 
' spikes, and small! flowers.. The stamens are more 
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or less villous, the leaves pale-green, glabrous, | wise employed in fomentations. ‘The essential oi] 


or pubescent. The flowers are white aud one-half 
the size of the preceding species. This, the Win- 
ter-Sweet Marjoraim, seldom ripens seed in @his 
country, aud is propagated by slips and cuttings. 
It requires a dry and sheltered situation. [t isa 
native of the region of the Mediterranean, Greece, 
and about Odessa on the Black Sea. It has 
an aromatic sweet flavour, and is much used as 
a relishing herb iu cookery. This is the Cudina 
gaWinacea of Pliny, 20, 16; Cato, De Re Rus- 
tica,’ ¢. 127; Seren. v. 909; and the -optyavey 


HpaxAewT kay of Dioscorides, Os 2g. 


(5911) ORIGANUM MARJORANA, or 
LINN-EUS, 
Munwa, Duk. | Maroo, Tax. 


A native of India, verv easily reared in beds 
or pots, either by slips from the roots, or 
seed. It is used for flavoring — satees, &e. 
This delicate sweet smelling plant the Hin- 


doos offer at the shrines of Vishnoo and Sheva. | 


Jaffrey. Is the Marjorana horlensis of Moench, 
and the Audpacoy of ‘Theophrastus, “Hist, Plant.’ 
6.7; the Zdupuxor of Dioseorides; 3, 41. It has 
nearly glabrous raccmosely panicled branches, pe- 
tiolate oblong-ovate leaves clothed with heavy to- 
mentum ou both surfaces, oblong sessile spike- 
lets wlomerate on the branchlets. This plant ts 
a tree or shrub in its native country, but an an- 
nual in our gardens — It is native of the North 
of Afriea near Masear, on hills, and of Asia, on 
the mountains of Kumaon., The bracts 
calyxes are complanate, closely dinbricate. “The 
corollas small, purplish or white. As the seed 


seldom ripens in England, it is generally pro- , 


cured from Franee. When in blossom, the plant 

is cut and dried for winter usc, as a savoury In- 

eredient in cookery.—Mug. Cyc, . 
(5912) ORIGANUM SMYRNEUAM VEU 


SYRIACUM. Is the *fooemes of Dioscorides, 3, | 
. and of Lfippoerates, ‘ Morb. Mul. 3. 490. : 
The ancient plant is usually referred to Hyssopus : 
officinalis, wut according to Fraas this plant does 


oo 
& 


not grow in Greece, Asia Minor, or Syria. 0. 
sipylenm of Linneus is the Mé@por of Dioscorides, 
3 42. 

(5913) ORIGANUM VULGARE, Marjoran, 


has stalked ovate-obtuse leaves, ovate bracts lon. | 


ver than the calyx, the heads of the flowers round- 
ish, panicled, and crowdeda The bracts are usu- 


long again as the calyx. It is a native of Great 


Britain in dry uncultivated places, and of Lurope, | 


North of Africa, and of Middle Asia and Aimert- 


ca. It is an ornamental and aromatic plant, and 


vields what is sold as oil of thyme in the shops, 
a common remedy for toothache It is frequently 
mixed with olive oil asa stimulating liniment 
against baldness, in rheumatic complaints, and 
against strains and bruises. 
instead of tea are very pleas 


ict | 


| 


ally purple, ovate-obtuse, and at least halt as | Lear ok Goi, PurrenGotp, Manuurmao.y, 


is so acrid that it has been used by farmers as it 


‘caustic. It is the ’Oplyavov wéaav of ‘Theophrastus, 


lib. vi., cap 2, and’ the ’Aypoplyavos of Iioscori- 
des, 3, 31. 
(5914) ORMOCARPUM SENNOIDHES, He- 


| dysartum sennoides of Roxburgh. 


_ | Junglee moonghee, Hinp. 
Root considered tonie and stimulant.—-O'SA. 
page oli. 
(0915) ORNITHOLOGY, the science which 
_teaches the natural history and arrangement of 
| Birds. This termois derived from the Greek 
words Opws, abird, and Adyos, a discourse 5 signi- 
fying literally ‘a discourse upon birds.” | Brews. ] 
(5916) OROBUS. — Fischeri. Bitter Veteh.— 
Readily cultivated from seed in any evood soil, 
colours various.—ey. Banopsha Per. Liddell, 


(5917) OROBANCILE (from epoBus, a kind 
of vetch, and &yx, to strangle, because its spe- 
cles grow on the roots of veiches, and were sup- 
| posed to destroy them by strangulation), a ee- 
i nus of Plants, the type of the natural order Ove - 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Kanana, Sins. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


banchacee. \t has *2 lateral, undivided or cloven 
permanent sepals; a ringeut withering corolla, 
the upper lip concave, uotehed, the lower reflex- 
ed, in three unequal wavy Jobes; a gland under 
the ovary; the anthers sagittate with the lobes 
pointed at the base; the filaments alinost as lone 
as the tube of the corclla, downy and elandular ; 
the capsule ovate, pointed, with four parietal pa- 
rallel placenta, ‘Phe species are parasitical, usu- 
ally sumple, rarely brauched, sealy erect herbs, 
«Eleven sspecics of this geuns are British.—- Ly. 


4 
4 


© (5918) ORRES ROOT, Tris Florentine, 


Violen wurzel, Ger. 

Jreos, Ir. 

Kewra-ka-jur, Guz. 
Tiny. 


Ussul-ul-sostu-ul man 
joonte, Tsra, ARAB. 
Tris de Florence, Fr. 


[s obtained from the south of Murope and Asia 
Minor. Ltis tuberous, oblong, about an inch 
thich, white, odour like that of violets, taste when 
‘dry, bitter, An inferior description of orris root 
‘is iinported into Bombay from the Persian Gull} 
~ which is procurable in most bazars. Orvis root is 
‘used by perfumers, and in medicine.— laalhuer, 


(5919) ORSIDCE, Brass Leaves, Durcu 


Orpelio, (t. 


Klatergoud, Dur. | 
Oropel, Sx. 


Oripeau, Oliquaut, Fx. 
Flittergold, Ger. 
An article resembling gold. leaf, made of copper 
and zine, and largely used in tinselling dolls, 
toys, images, &c. {t is nace up into books, and 
inthis state is packed in casks and cases for 


: : f »] ' } Te : 4 
The dried leaves used | exportation from Manheim in Germany, where it 
ant: they are like- ! is chiefly manufactured. - haulkuer. 
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ORTOLAN. 
(5920) ORTHANTILERA VEMINEA is 9 
plant of the family Asc/epiade@ well calculated 


to yield fibre. Dr. Royle found it growing at thes 


foot of the Himalayan Mountains —‘ Himmalay- 
an Botany, yp. 274. Itattains a height of ten 
feet, and is also remarkable for the length and 
tenacity of ifs fibres. This grows luxuriantly 
along ‘the foot of the mountains; and its long, 
straight, leafless, slender, and wand-like stenis, 
point it out as seemingly well suited: for rope- 
making.’ —Moyle. Fib. pl. po 1306. | 

(5921) ORTOLAN, the French and Enelish 
names for a species of Bird belonging to the 
family Friagillide, much esteemed by enicures 
for the delicacy of its flesh when in season. [1 
is the L/ortudanus of Gesner and others, Aldiaria 
Pinguescens of Vrisch, diaberisa horlulana of 
Linnwus, Ortolano of the Plalians generally, 
Yordino Berlueeto of the Venetians, Garten 
Ammer and Fellanmmer of the Germans, and 
Gerste neu of the Netherlanders.  Willughby 
writes the name Elortulane ; aud Montaeu terms 
it the green-Ileaded Bunting. |faperizip® | 
This bird is found ino the south of Kurope, 
which amay be considercd the summer and 
autumnal head-quarters of the Ortolan, though 


it is a summer visitor in the central and 
northern -parts. In Italy it is sail to be 
common, by Temminck aud others. Prince 


C. L. Bonaparte states that itis found in the 
Sabine Mountains, but not commonly, in the 
summer, aud that i rarcly oecurs in the 
plain of Rome, but as) frequent in ‘Luseany. 
India, Lapland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, are among the countries visited by 
it. dn Brita at seems to be ouly entitled to 
rank as oan accidental visitor, but il is by no 
means clear that it docs not oceur more frequent: 
ly than is generally supposed : for. especially to 
an unpractised eye, i aight be mustaken for 
the Ycllow-tlamimer, and iu some states of its 
plumage for other Buatiues. Tt has been taken 
in the nelehhourhood of London 3 and oue of 
tliese specimens was alive in 1S57, in the aviary 
of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s Park. 
Bewick’s figure ( Green- Headed Bunting,’ last 
edition, Supp., p. 24) was captured at sea off 
the Yorkshire coast, in May, 1822. tn southern 
urope it is common from May to August, and 
every spring and autumn may be observed at 
Gibraltary on its migration. Mr. Strickland saw 
jt al Smyrna in Apmil. North Aftica is its 
winter residence. Colonel Svkes notes it in his 
‘Catalogue of the Birds of Dakhum’ (Deecan). 
Wheu properly fed, for which purpose there are 
large establishments in the south of Europe, 
where they are placed after having been trapped 
and furnished with plenty of millet-seed and 
other gra, till they become . sheer lumps of fat, 
they are delicious morsels. _Mr. Gould — states 
that this is effected in Taly.and the south of 
France in a dark room. 






ORYZA SATIVA. 
parte says, “‘ Nella vicina ‘Toscana, dove gli Or- 
tolani sono frequenti, si mantengouo nelle Uccel- 
lieve illuminate giorno e notte finché restino-sof- 
focati dalle pinguedine.” (Tn the neighbouring 
districts of ‘luscany, where the Ortolans are uu- 
merous, they are kept in aviaries which are illu- 
minated day and night, where the birds are fed 
till they are suffocated by their fatucss), and he 
adds the relishing words, ‘ carne  squisita”’ 
(flesh exquisite).— Eng. Cyc. A kind of lark called 
an Ortolan was found by Dr. TLooker in’ the 
Parwah district. He says abundant ; this is not, 
however he says the European delicacy of that 
name, though a migratory bird; the flocks are 
large, and the birds so fat, that they make excel- 
lent table gaine. At this (ime they were rapidly 
disappearing ; to return from the north in Sep- 
lember -—Llvoker. Hin. Jour, Fol. 1. nage. 9S. 
| (5922) ORYZA, a genus of Plants belonging 
jlo the natural order of Grasses. Lt is the name by 
Which rice was known to the Greeks and Romans, 
and whieh bas been adopted by botanists as the 
generic namic of the plaut yielding that valuable 
grain, ‘Phe Greck name would appear to be 
derived from the Arabic Aruz, and this is allicad 
to Uri, the ‘Lelinga name of cultivated sorts ; but 
the Sauserit names ave Unoo, Dhanya, and Vrihi; 
the wild Kind beine called Nivara, while that) of 
the vreat tanks is called Arizee in the Tamul 
language. ‘Lhe European names are evidently 
all derived from the samc sources, but the name 
Paddy is applied to the rice in its natural state, 
or before beme separated from the husk. ‘The 
natives of Judia callit Dhan in this state, as well 
as the plant, and the rice itself is called Chanwul. 
The venus Gryca has two glumes to a single 
lower ; palews two, nearly equal, adhering to the 
seed 5 Stamens six, and styles two. Dr. Rox- 
burgh describes two species ; one, O. sativa, 
distinguished by its diffuse panicle ; the other, 
DO, courctata, has the panicle contracted, the val- 
vulets of the calyx subulate, and the leaves culm- 
clasping. ‘This species is a native of the delta of 
the Ganges, and was first dtscovered there by 
Dr. Buchanan in 1796, but was not found to be 
apphed to any use. The Common Rice, O. sativa, 
; unlike many long cultivated grains, is still found 
ma wild state in and about the borders of lakes 
mothe Lajahmundry Circars of the Peninsula, 
though never cultivated, because the produce is 
said to be sinall compared with that of the varie- 
tics in cultivation. [Rick, in Ants anp Sc. Div.}s 
(p923) ORYZA SATIVA RICE. Lin, - 
Arisee, Tass. Beeum, Ten... 
Chawul, Hino. & Dux. | Brass, Matar. 
This appears to be indigenous in-the upper 
provinces of Hindoostan.— fizsiie. p. 217. 
(5924) ORYZA SATIVA. Var. 
Adypilloo Arisee, Tam. — 
This grain is found in uncultivated tracts of the 


Prince ©. LL. Bona- | Southern parts of the Peninsula, and is said to be 
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OTIS TARDA. 
of vreat searcity.—Aivsdie. 


OV EL. 
be met with in many parts of India, but the O. 
| arda 1s more rarely sven, in the lower aud south- 
| fern tracts of the Pemusula, than iu the more nor- 
thern revions. In Mysore, which, from its great 


eaten only in times 
p. 217. . ee we 
(5925) ORYZA SATIVA. Var. 
Amalay Arisee, ‘Tam. * 2! 
This small grai y ete rer arket elevation, is much colder than “other countries” 
Th all gr aver broue ; arke : ane : 
Phis small grain 1s ee POUgHE to Warkel, | of the same latitude, the Bustard is still common, 
nor have 1 ever seen it growing: it is said to be —Anslie’s Mat. Med p. 296. Bustard is the 
met with iu the Ramuad country and to be eaten 
by the peer only, in times of scarcity.— dins- Otis. ‘The species are land birds whose pro- 
te. p. a1. | per posidon in the ornithological system ‘has 
beckia having the stamens all of equal length, | ‘Lhe Bustards tive generally in) open coun- 
is in flower-on the Mauliain hills in August. tries, preferring plains or widesspreading ex- 


. 





English nane ofa bird belonging to. the genus 
(5926) OSBECKIA. A preity species of os- | caused some einbarrassinent to Zoologists.— 


— dlason. Dr. Wight Bives Osbeckia aspera, | tensive downs dotied with low bushes and 
377; Gardnerina, 997; hispidissima, 1612 5) wuderwood-localities which vive them an op- 


Leschenaulliana, 996; truncata, 375, YG : | 


a portunity of deserving — their enemy — from 
virgata, $76; Wightiana, &2 


» uei-8. palare—-They are found in Europe, Asia, and 


| 


(5927) OSSARA REWUND, See Gampoag. | Altica 5 bub uot in America, The Olis larda, 
. _ . | the great Bustard, is the Odds and -teds 
(59258) OSTEOCOLDLA. The term = applicd | garda of Belon and others; Ostarde  ILuu- 


to an inferior kind) of vlue, mauufactured from: trade, Outarde, Bistarde of the French ; Starda 
bones. : cand) Starda commune of the Italians; Der 

(5920) OSYRIS WIGILTIANA, Sanrana- | Grosse Trappe, Trapp, ‘Trappgans, aud Ae- 
ce#. The Lotel. A small tree with twiggy ercet | kentrapp of the Germans ; Abutarda (Aris tarda) 
growing branches; in flower and fruit most of | of the Spanards ; and Gustard of the old Scotch. 


the year. 
a stuall sloe, of a yellow color, with a mark on | 
the top like a“ blaeberry.”” It is sweet and very 
pleasaut when tasted, and is deservedly ranked | 
amongst the wild fruits by Col. Sykes.— | 
Mtiddell, Dr. Wight gives Osyris pellata, SIZ. 
13335; and Wightiana, 1$50. | 


(5930) OTTER. The common Otter 
Judia, and any of the others of this coun-- 
try (so far as is known), is not 
with the JSuropean Otter; but in the muse- 
un of the Asiatic Society there is a specimen of 
an Otter from Algeria, which (externally at 
least) is undistinguishable from the common 
Otter of Bengal, that is so exteusively tamed 
and drained along the course of the 


i 
. 


a | 


Klentical | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


Bligh. 
(5931) OLLO OF ROSES. 


Utter, Guz. Uttur-i-Gul, ]'rr. 
Gulab-ka-Uttur, Hunp. 


This far-famed, highly valuable, and delight- 
ful perfume, is prepared iu Persia, Upper Egypt, 
Tumis, Cashmere, and Ghazipore in Bengal. It 
is estimated that one: hundred thousaud — roses, 
yield 189 grains or one tola of the utter. ‘The 
otto of roses purchased in the bazars is venegal- 
ly adulterated with sandalwood and sweet oil; 
the genuine article being only procurable at a 
high price.—Faulkuner. 

(5932) OTIS TARDA. Bustarp. 

Neel naray, ‘lam. Beetniiakie, Can, 

Jungliekaboot, Hip. | Cowdun, also Jerz, Pers. 

Beetmiaka, ‘I's. 


Various species of this genus of birds are to 
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Lhe fruit when ripe is of the size of! 


Brahmapu- | crestec 
tra, as Corimorants are also trained in Ching.— 
) ie 


The Olis nigriceps isa native of Asia. ‘The 
specimen from which the figure in Mr. Gould’s 
magnificent work ( Century of Birds from the 
Himalaya mountains’) was taken, was brought 
from the highlands of the Limalaya, but it is by 
ho means confined to that locality. Colonel Sykes 
observed it in’ the wide and open country of 


the Mahrattas, where it lives in large flocks, and 


| where it is considered one of the greatest delica- 
/ cles as an article of food. It was indeed go abun- 


dant in the Deccan, that Colonel Sykes records, 
in the * Procecdings of the Zoological Socicty,’ 
that one gentlemun shot nearly a thousand. The 
inale has the body above pale bay, lightly undu- 
lated with rufous-brown ; neck, a few spots on 
the wines, and belly, white; the head, which is 
l, the outer wing-coverts, the quills, and 
arge mark on the breast, black ; irides deep- 
brown ; bill and feet yellowish. Length, inclu- 
i sive of tail, 56} inches ; tail, 133 inches. The 
‘female resembles the male in| plumage, but is 
‘only 414 inches Including the tail, which is 104 
‘inches. ‘The eggs, of which Colonel Sykes 
‘found only one in a hole inthe earth on the 
open plain and that considerably advanced in 
the process of incubation, were in shape a per- 
fect oval, and in colour a brown-olive, with obs- 


cure blotches of darker brown olive. Length 
3. A;inches, diameter 27 inches.—H#ngl. Oye. 


Page 701. . 

(5933) OVINE (Gray). a sub-tribe of the tribe 
Bovina and family ovide. It includes the 
common Sheep and allied species. ‘The following 
is Dr. J. E. Gray’s- definition of this family :— 
Forehead flat or concave. ‘The horns are more 
or less spiral, wider than deep at the base, 
and slightly auulated th front. The females 


2 


. 
OVIS ARIES. 

are often hornuless. he skull lias a more or 
less deep rounded suborbital pit, without any 
fissure ; the masseteric ridge ascending high be- 
fore the orbit : the auditory bulla small ; the basi- 
occipital flat, more or less expanded anteriorly by 
the extension of the anterior pair of tubercles, 
the posterior ones small; the cutting-teeth are 
nearly equal-sized and shelving ; and there are 
no supplemental lobes to’ the grinders. The 
hoofs are triangular, and being shallow behind, | 
they have distinct. interdigital fossw. Males: 
emitting no stench, ‘The Genera included in 
this family are— 

(3934) OVIS, Crumen distinct. Tail elonvated. 
Skin covered with wool or adpressed hair. 

Cuprovis. Crumen distinct. Tail very short. 
Skin covered with thick hair, covering the wool. | 

Psendois. Crumeu none. Vail rather elon-- 
wated. Lorehead convex. Skin covered with | 
thick hair. | 


Anmotragus, Crumen none. Tail 
elongated. Forehead concave. Skin covered | 


with short hair, and elongated tuft of hair. | 

(5935) OVLS ARIES, the Common Sheep, is | 
subject to great variety, and many of its forms have 
been raised to the rank of species. Dr. Grav, tu | 
the ‘ British Muscwin Catalogue,’ entunerates no | 
less than 33 varieties of this species. | 

The following is a list of the varicties from the 
‘ British Museum Cataloeue’ :-— 

The Spanish Sheep. Jt is the Gris Mespane- 
evs of Linn.; called also the Merino Sheep and 
the British Muiddle-Wooled Sheep. : 

The Common Sheep (tis rusticus, Linn. ; 
O, Gallica Desm. ; 9. brachyurus Pallas ; O. lep- 
dura, Schreb.): the Hornless Sheep (7. cdugh- 
cana, Linn.) Of this variety there are numerous 
forms, suchas the Muggs Sheep and Shetland 
Sheep, the Southdown Sheep, the Old Tincoln 
Sheep, the Romney Marsh Sheep, the Cobwold 
Sheep, the New Leicester Sheep, the Cheviot 
Sheep, the Old ‘Teeswater Sheep, the Lmproved 
‘Teeswater Sheep, the Dunky Sheep, the Zetland 
aud Orkney Sheep, the Welsh Mountain Sheep, 
the Soft-Wooled Sheep of Wales, the Wicklow 
Mountain Sheep, the Kerry Sheep, the Exmoor 

| 











Sheep, the Black-Faced Sheep. the lack -Paced 
Heath-Sheep, and the Rass or Roosh (Aris Politi, 
Blyth.) 

3. The Barwall Sheep Qois (Aries Rarwal 
Hodgson); Ovis Barwal, Todgson ; 9. Aurianonot- 
des var. 1, Gray. It inhabits Nepaul. 

4, The Huniah Sheep (ois Henia, odes.) ; 
The Hoonia, or Black-Faced Sheep of Tibet 
Also a native of Nepaul. 

5. The Cago (Ovis Cagia, Ilodes.) the Kago, 
or ‘Tame Sheep of Cabul region ; the Cago Sheep 
of Gray. A native of Nepaul. 

6. The Seling. A native of Nepaul. 

7. The Curumbar Sheep of Mysore. 

8. ‘The Sheep called Garar in Endia. 

9, ‘The Dukhun Sheep. 


OXALIS. 

10. The Shaymbliar Sheep of Mysore. 

11. The Broad-Tailed Sheep (O dativaudatus, 
Erxt., Geoff, ‘Mem Eeypt;’; Lesson, ‘Comp. 
Buffon,’ x. 812; O laticanda plutyceross. Aru 
dica, Linn. ; O. Turcica, Charlet ; U. canda abesa 
Ludolf),. It isa native of Barbary. There are 
several forms of this variety, of which the follow- 
ing are most prominent :—The “Bat-Rumped 
Sheep (Y. Sleatopyya, Pallas; the ‘Tartarian 
Sheep of Bewick); the Persian Sheep O. 4. 
ecandatus, Geoff.) ; the Fat-Tailed Sheep (0. 4 


macrocercus, Schreb.); the Aora Fivel, or Abys- 


stan Sheep ; the Bucharian Sheep YO. Duchari- 
ca, Pallas); the ‘Tibetan Sheep O. Thibetanus, 
Mischer) ; the Cape Sneep O, Capeusis, Erxleb.); 
the Sheep of Belkah. > 

12.0 Many-Lorned Sheep (OO. polyceratus, 
Lann.). It is also called the Four-Horned Ram, 
and the Dumba Sheep. It is a native of Nepaul. 

13. The puchta, or Mindustan Dumba (0. 


rather pachta, Wodeson). 


(3936) Coprocs Vigne, this venus embraces 
the Sha, or Koch. It is the Mountain Sheep 
of the North of India, and ig found in Tibet. 

C. Argalis, the Arygali. It is the -dyoceras 
Argali of Pallas, and often confounded with the 
former. It is a native of Siberia. Dr. Gray 
says of this species—-“ The Nyens or Bambheras, 
or Wild Sheep, seldom or never cross the Hema- 
chal, the Indian side of which range in the spe- 
cial habitat of the Nahoors, while to the north 
and west bevond Thibet, our animal is renlaced 
by other species, so that Thibet may be con- 
sidered as the speek) habitat of one species (eis 
Ammonides), and the plateaux north of Thibet as 
far as the Altat of another (Qerts Ammon), cited 
as types of the true ovine form; and it may be 
added, that the six sorts of tame sheep of Thibet 
and the Sub-Elimalayas all without exception ex- 
hibit the essential characters of that form. “ There 
are several species that may be confounded un- 
der this head: the Siberian Argaliis found in 
the most northern part of that country, and it is 
probably different from the Himalayan animal ; 
but E have not been able to discover any differ- 
ence between the spectinuen received from Mr. 
Ifodeson and those which were sent from Sibe- 
ria by the Russiau naturalist.”---—Lug. Cyc. 
(5937) Pseaduis Nahvor, the Nahoor, Ner- 
vate or Sua, is a native of Nepaul.—ug. Cyc. 

(5958) OVIS AMMON OF PALLAS, stands 
from four to five feet high, and Ineasiu'es, seven 
feet from nose to tail. It #8 quite a ‘Tibetan 
anithal, is seen as high as 18090 feet and is 
seldom seen below 14000 feet except when 
driven lower by snow. —Hooker, Vol. 1, p. 244. 

(9039) OVIS POLI, O. ammonoides, Capra 
hymataica, C. jemblaica, were senf to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855.— Paris E. J. R. 

(5940) OXALIC ACID. 

Sauerk-lees-aure, Gen. 
A vegetable acid, found in considerable quan- 
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OXALIS. 


OYSTER. 


tity in sorrel and rhubarb. Accidents have fre-» American plaut are larger than the European. 


quently oceurred from its being administered 
instead of Epsom salts, which it resembles in 


4 
mot 


AY id . ry ° 
| Chis species is common all over India, possesses 
hexactly the same properties, and vields the same 


appearance. It is used In calico printing, and | products as the European sorrel. The small 
by straw-hat makers. [t is an object of con-: leaves, tender shoots, and flowers, are given in 


siderable importance in Switzerland, where it is. 


prepared from the juice of wood-surrel.  Oxalic 
Acid is obtainable from the Salt in the leaves 
of Gram, Cicer Avietinum. — Fualkner. Luylor. 


(5941) OXALIS (from 4és, sharp, acid ; the. 
leaves have an acid taste), a genus of Plants be- , 


longing to the natural order Gealidew or Ozali- 
dacee. It haa 4 sepals connected below, and 5 
petals which are likewise frequently connected 
below. The stamens are 10 in number, and 
monadelphous ; the 5 onter ones shorter than the 
rest. The styles 5, and the capsules oblong and 
5-cornered.— ug. Cye. 


(3942) OXALIS ACETOSELLA, Common 


Wood-Sorrel, is a small pereumial plant with» 


a subterrancan rootstock consisting of many sealy 
joints; the Jeaves arc ternate, leaflets obeordate 
and having the peduncles longer than the leaves, 
with two sealy bracts at about the middle ; the 
corolla is about 4 times as long as the calyx, and 


ofa white colour beatifully veimed with purple. | 


Mr. ‘Curtis remarks that the leaves are often 
parplish beneath, and that the fruit darts forth its 
seeds at the smallest touch when ripe. ‘This spe- 


electuaries by the Hindoos asa cooling medi- 
cine in fevers, the extent of two tea-spoonsful 
| daily -—O’ Shanghnessy, p. 257. The stem of this 
plant is imported from Delhi : very sour: used to 
cure flatulent indegestion.—Gen. Med. 1. y. 153. 
A common weec on lawns and in gardens—- 
used by the natives in making chatney ; and in 
curries, a good substitute for lime juice or tama- 
rind imparting a peculiar acid laste. -- Jaffrey, . 


(5944) ONALIS ROSEA. Tuberous rooted 
plants, from the Cape of Good lope, easily 
cultivated at the commencement of the rains : 
the sinall tubers should be allowed to remain 
in the pots in which they have e¢rown and 
be carefully removed into fresh earth after the 
rains have set in, and if well attended to, will 
readily spring up, and produce abundance of rose 
coloured flowers. Riddell. 


(5945) ONLEYA XANTHOXYDLA, is a na- 
tive of Australia. It attains a height of 100 
feet. The wood is yellow, and emploved for 


budding boats. It is called vellow-wood, [Swie- 
tema ; Cedrela.]—Eay. Cye. page 892. 


cies of wood-sorrel has a pleasant acid taste, de-— 


pendent on the presence of oxalic acid, and is 


frequently used in salads ; its flavour approaches | egyymon soil ; the colours are vellow, orange and 


near to that of lemons or tartaric acia, with which 


(5946)OXYLOBIUM CORDIFOLIUM. These 


are ornamental plants, easy of culture, in any 


its medicinal effects also Correspoud, as it is es-_ 
teemed a refrigerant antiscorlntic and diuretic. 
The expressed juice of this species, evaporated | 
and set in a cool place, affords a crystalline salt, - 
which may be used whenever vegctable acids | 


are wanted. 
name of Kissential Salts of Lemons, and is em- 
ploved to take iron-moulds and ink-spots out 
of linen. 


(5943) OXALIS CORNICULATA, Sorren 
Yeitow-Woon sorren. Lin. (three leaved 
sorrel.) 


Poollie chinta koora. 
Ten.—Ainslie’s Mat. 
Med, 9.250. 
Ciukaika, Ambashta, 
Amilka, Sans. 
Chooka-tiputtee, BENG. 


Pooliary keery, Tam. 
Umbutie ke baujee, Dux. 
Shooklika, Sans. 
Umbuti, Duck, 
Pallachinta, PKL. 

Amrool, inn. 

. Oxalis Corniculate, Horned Wood-Sorrel, has 
a decumbent stem, branched and rooting ; the 
leaves are ternate with obcordate leaflets ; oblong 
stipules united to the base of the petioles ; the 
peduncles are two-flowered, and shorter than the 
leaves. It ig a native of Kurope; particularly in 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, as well as of Japan, 
Mexico, North,: America, and England. The 
flowers are yellow. The flowers of the North 


It is sold in the shops under the! 


scarlet. —R%dd/el/, 


(6947) ONYSTELMA ESCULENTUM. Syn. 

Veriploca esenlenta. Asclepias rosea.>~Rovd. Fi. 
Ind. i. p.40. A twining perennial, deciduous 
plant, flowers in the rains, large white, with a 
shieht tinge of rose colour, and streaked with pur- 
ple veins ; texture thin and dclicate.—Riddell. 
Common in India on the banks of rivulets, used 
by the natives in decoction us a-gargle in apthons 
Weerations of the mouth, and in sore throat: 
cattle cat the roots. (Royle.)—-O' Shaughnessy, 
p. 457. 


(5948) OXYURA CRYSANTHEMOIDES. 
Native of Britain, and North America, cultivat- 
ed in any garden sgil.— Riddell. 

(5949) OXYURA. 


(5950) OYSTER. 

Huitre, Fr. 

Austern, Ger, 

Ostriche, It, 

Kaloo, Guz. an 

A, well-known and generally diffused shell fish. 
— Faulkner, oe 


(5951) OYSTER SHELL, See Morner oF 
PEARL SHELL. 


Mountain sorrel. 


, 


Seepee, Hinp. 
Ostrese, iat. 
Ostras, Sp, 
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PEDERLA. | 7 PLONTA 
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(5952) PABUT: PALOOD. In the Punjab 
and Cashmere, there are different kinds of white 
carths, which are used by the- Hindoos under 
under the naine of Pabood in the religious cere- 
monies. The genuine, what J got at Lahore was 
carbonate of magnesia combined with a very 
small quantity of oxyde of iron. [ received a in- 
ferior kind in Cashmere, which was a product of 
the hills, namely, from Amernat, this earth was 
carbonate of lime and magnesia with very little 
oxyde of irou.— Honigberger. ». 321. | 

(5953) PACHYDERMATA (literally Thiek- 
Hides ; Dickhauter of the Germans : Pachy- 
derm of the French), the seventh order of Man- 
matia ceordiny to the system of Cuvier. ~- Any. 
Cyc. 

(5954) PACHYRUI“AUS, has a lone com- 
pressed pod, with kidney-shaped sceis and no 
dissepiiuents, and is remarkable for is principal 
species, P. anyulalus (formerly Potichos bulbo- 
sus), producing a root of the size and substance 
ofa turnip. It is reported to have been carried 
to the Pilippines froin South America, ancl 
thence to have been introduced into the west of 
Asia. The side leaflets are nearly triangular, 
that in the middle lozenge-shaped, sli®htly tooth- 
ed, and shaggy on both sides. The flowers arc 
very. beautiful, of “a violet-bine colour, and ar. 
‘anged in axillary nearly ercet racemes, from one 
to two fect long. Its root isa common article 
of food in the Malay Archipciago, but no other 
part of the plant is eaten. — Zeng, Cyc. 

(5955) PADDY, 

Bhatt, Guz. & Tip. 

A term applied to rice in the husk.-—Faudéner. 

(5956) PADDY BIRD FEATHERS are ex- 
tremely light, soft, and dehieate ; resembling the 
down of the Eider duck. Their colour js white, 
sometimes slightly variegated with black. Muffs, 
tippets, and other similar articles, made of these 
feathers, are often brought from India, as pre- 
sents. Conep. Desr. 

(8957) PADMAK. The wood of a tree from 
the Himalayas, considefed‘to be refrigerant.— 
Gen. Med. Top. p. 149. 

(5958) PADERIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Cinchonacee. It has 
a small 5-toothed permanent calyx, a funnel- 
shaped corolla, hairy inside, . 5-lobed, and with 
a plaited eestivation. ‘There are 5 stamens, some- 
times abortive ; the‘anthers oblong, nearly ses- 


protruded, and the stizma bifid. The berry 

is small, roundish, and. globose, tricelled, with 

a seedin each cell. ‘Lhe flowers are small, white, 

and usnally unisex ual.— Ang. Cyr. — 
(5959) PAEDERIA FARTID A. 


Gundha-Badhalee. Beng. | Gundale, ITinn, | 


























Pederia Was a wordy twining stem, round 
and smooth. The leaves are ovlong or. Jan- 
ceolate, cordate at the base, and glabrous. 
The panicles axillary, terminal, Opposite, short, 
and few-flowered. ~The flowers are usually of a 
deep pink, the bracts ovate, the calyx o-toothed, 
the corolla with a long tube somewhat gibbous 
and woolly inside: the limb harrow and divided 
into 5-cordate  erenulate segments. ‘Lhe berry 
Is dry, compressed, having 5 lines on each side, 
T-eclled, and 2-seeded. Lhe seeds are smooth, 
compressed, enlarzed with a somewhat membran- 
ous ring all round. _The leaves havea very fuctid 
and aliaceous odour when bruised, yet they are 
used to impreenate baths, and are adiuinistered in 
a decoetion medicinally in cases of retention of 
urine and some febrile complaints. According to 
Roxburgh the root is used by the Iindoos as an 
emetic. It isanative of the Kast Indies, and 


y 


of Japan and the Moluceas.— Eng, Cye. 

($960) PEDERIA TERNATA has an erect 
sinooth  trichotomous steain, with triangular 
branchlets ; leaves 3 ina Whorl ; oblong-lanceolate 
axillary trichotomons corymbs shorter than the 
leaves; the limb of the calyx campanulate and 
obscurely 5-toothed.  [t is anative of the East 
Indies on the mountains which border on Silhet. 
The flowers are rather laree, funnel-shaped white, 
on long filiform pedicels, each pedicel having a 
pair of linear ciliated bracts above the middle. 
The flowers ‘are said to be fragrant when fresh, 
but emit a very offensive smell on being steeped 
Im water alter they have been dried.— Lindley, 
Flora Medica.— Eng. Cyc. | 


(5961) P.WONIA is a genus of Plants he- 
longing (o the natural order Ranunculaceae. The 
specks are very generally cultivated.in gardens 
for the sake of their large gaudy flowers. They 


are characterised in their order by a permanent 
leafy calyx of 5 unequal sepals, 5 petals, stamens’ 
whose anthers split open by two fissures along 
their face, a fleshy ‘elevated disc, and frotn 2 to 
5 many-seeded carpels, terminated by a fleshy 
recurved stigma. Their fruit consists of leathery 
follicles, ‘splitting on- one side, and: exposi ng to 

| view a number of round, black, shining seeds 
sile in the middle of the tube. The style is not adhering to a crimson placenta.— Eng. Cyc. 
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PAGURID.E. - PALANG POSIT on PALAMPORE. 


(5962) PHONTA ARBOREA. These beau- | 7us of Aristotle is “nota Hermit-Crab; but he 
tiful dowerieg: plants, the herbaceous species o! : describes three kinds of hermit-crabs tinder the 
which are $0 geuerally cultivated in’ England, | name Kapetnoy. ‘They are termed Kapsfvas hy Op- 
aud thrive best in the couservatories, are not | pian, Elian, and Galen.—A. great resemblance 
known in Western [ndia.  Redded/, | exists among all tie Paguri, Pagurus (Fabri- 

(5963) PHONTA MOUTAN is a shrub, of | clus), properly so called, not only dn the de- 
whieh several varieties, with beautiful aie | tails of their organisation, but im their habits. 
flowers stained with pink, are now in’ British | Phe cephalo-thoracie portion.of their body 18 
gardens. Or these the most SHOWY 1S that called | shorter than the abdominal portion.— Hing. Cyc. 
?. papnveraced, which has a broad ering on (5966) Pagurus Deformis. Ocular peduncles 
stain at the base of each petal. If grown on] very stout and short, rather longer than the 
the north side of a wall, or ina situation where basilary portion of the external antenne, but 
it is but little exposed to the sun in the early much shorter than the anterior border of the 
part of the day, this species will bear the open | carapace ; cornea large, and occupying half the 
air oof BEnglaud without protection; but it | length of the terminal joint of the ocular pedan- 
sprouts so easly in the spring, If exposed to the; cles. Anterior feet short and stout, especially 
sun, that it is very liable to be cut off by the | on one side, smooth externally but spiny above ; 
late fro-ts of Kugland. [tis a native of China. | a dentilated crest. on the upper border of the 
Of the other species, P. brownie and P. Cale | large moveable finger.  Sueceeding feet smooth, 
fornica ave remarkable for betue the only species | and with but little hair, furnished externally with 
inhabiting America; they are natives of Califor- | a projeeting crest, which extends over the two 
nia and of the country to the northward, and | first jotts, and which, in the third foot, is very 
have htie beauty: the first exists in Mnetlish gar- much developed and finely dentilated. Nothing 
deus, but 13 extremely rare. The rest of the venus sinmlar on the opposite side. Abdomen furnisl- 
consists entirely of European and Asiatic plants, | ed with four large transverse plates, each with 
which, accord to De Candolle. form fi'tecn | an oviferous false foot, the first three of these 
svecivs s but thera can be no doubt that the —ave large, and termimated by three elongated and 
rreater partof these supposed species are mere ciated lamine in the female. In the mate all 
varicties, chiefly of PB. offiemadis, P. a/biflura, , these appendages are small, and terminated by a 
P. tenuifolia, md P. peregrina, Al these sinele lamina. Leneth 5 inches. It is a native 
planta are fable ‘produce double flowers, : of the Mauritins and the Seychelles —Zag. Cyc. 
which, by the conversion of their numerous (5967) Cenobita (Latreille).—This_ genus, in 
stamens into petals, are generally extremely i the opinion of M. Milne-Edwards, establishes the 
beautiful: they have however no smell. or’ passage between the Paguzrt, properly so called, 
not an agreeable one. Beime quite hardy, | and Birgas. 
growing readily im any kind of soil, and; (5968) Cenohita rugosa.  Stomachal region 
easily nultiplied, either by seeds or by division | nearly flat; labial border of the branchial regions 
of the roots, they are gencrally favourites in! very projecting, and slightly curved. Qcular 
vardens. All the species have an acrid princt- | | pednicles nearly twice as long as they qre high ; 
ple concentrated in their reots and seeds, which | | their basilar y scale AGHBLAKE. and pointed. Keet 
are accordingly emetic and cathartic in moderate | granulous and slightly muricated ; the great claw 
doses. ‘Thev were formerly in great repute as a | moderate, and furnished above with a row of small, 
ineclicine ; and Dioscorides, — w hoge Mawvla was | oblique, and parallel crests. ‘Tarsi short and trian- 
probably both ?. officinalis aud PP. peregrina, | ular. Upper and external edges af the two last 
vives no fewer than sixteen names, by which it joints of the third left foot elevated into an obtuse 
was known.— ding. Oye. See Movran. crest. Leneth about 3 inches. It is found in 

(5694) PAGRUS, a genus of Fishes belong-} the Indian Ocean. ‘There are three other 
ing to the family Sparide, with tue following species.——-Hug. Cyc. 
characters——Four or MX strony concave teeth in (5969) PAGUMA TRIVIRGATA. 
front, supported by smaller conical teeth behind | S ; cata 6 
them, with two rows of rounded molar teeth ou | rN. Paguma trivirgata, Gray. 

Viverra yy Reinward, Mus. Leyd. 
each side of both jaws. [PAGELLUS ]-—/ing. Cyc. | Paradoxurus trivireatus, Gray. 

(5965) PAGURIDA, on PAGURIANS, a | | i eee 

Jn Burmah, this animal is very common, and 

tribe of the apterurous section of the Anomurous 

occasionally enters houses in the “towns in pur- 
7 family of Cr ustaced, composed of a. considerable t of rats. Whe site Baailodomesticat: 

number of species, the greater part of which are SO A Ne OU ae 

ed, and valuable as a rat-catcher.” It does not 
remarkable for the more or” tesa complete soft- |“ hace ay roe nae 
ness of the abdomen, the want of symmetry in | *PP&F 1° ave been seen In Arr: anaes 
the appendages of this. part. of the body, the} (5970) PALANG POSH or PALAMPORE. 
shortness of the two posterior pairs of feet, nd |The former term 1s composed of two Persian 
many other haracters.. Modern writers recag- words, literally ‘« Bedcover.” These. are manu- 
nise several genera ofthis family. The Pagu- factured m the district of Cuddalore at Ponnary 
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PALEMONIDA. 


also at Sydapett in the outskirts of Madras, but 
especially in the town of Masulipatam, the lat 
always of a superior kind aud ‘in - various 
sizes, 5} to 6 cubits in breadth and 7 to 8 lone 
and are sold from 6 Rupevs ‘to Rs. 15 accords 
to size. ‘The Cuddalore, Pannary and Sydapet 


fabrics are of orduyary quality and are sold at | 


from Rupees 2 to 7 each. | | 

(5971) PALAS GUM, Palas goond or Dhak 
ke goond. Produce of Butea frondosa, in ruby 
red, transparent grains or irregular tears. 


(5972) PALEMONID.%, atamily or tribe of 


Macrurous Decapodous Crustacea. 
to Milne-Kdward’s family of - Sulicoques, or 
Shruups, and bis tribe Palemonians 
acters of this tribe are as follows -—B dy dater- 
ally compressed, but the abdoinen never sharp. 
Thorax large, carapace armed in front with a 
great sabre-like. ross rum, nearly always dentated 
above, Autenne placed as in the preeedin 


tribe, but longer, and the first pair often with: 


three terminal filaments. All the feet are slender, 
nnd the first two pairs are generally didaety lous, 
Whilst the last three pairs are never didaety lous, 
The abdomen is of ereat size. (Milne- Edwards. } 
The genera are, Guathiphylin ; biinpolyle ; 
Ithynchoctnetes, Pundatus ; Lysmata; and Pa- 
lenon. 

(S973) BRhyuchocinetes,  (ilwards), 

K. Types. Front armed with three spines, of 
which the median, placed above the base ol the 
rostrum, 189 followed by another median Spine ; 


rostrum very jarge, lonver than the lamina of. 


the external antennae, armed above with two 


spines situated near the base, aud with seven or. 


eight dentilations situated at its extremity ; its 


interior border furnished with a score of very. 
It 1s a 


larjze teeth. Length about 22 inches. 
native of the Indian Ocean. (Milne- Edwards.) 
(997+) Palemon, (Fabr.) ‘Tur Prawy. Body 
coinpressed but little, and generally rounded 
above. M. Milne-Edwards remarks that. the 
nervous system of the Palemons presents a 
much greater concentration than 
Crawfishea’ (Eecrevisses) ; for all the thoracic 


lv touch each other. The branchie, he ob- 
serves, are eight in number on each side of 
the body. 


the char- 


pin hereht, and twenty inches in diameter. 


Fabricius toa genus of | 
ithe tribe of Langousticns in the system of M. 
y . ° x , e . SY ° e ry rete e ° <e 
The species of this useful and deli- | Milne- ‘wards, being the fourth of his family of 


PALINO RCS. 
(9945) Alpheade. ‘Vhe slivimps comprised by 


. 


| M. Milne- Edwards unger this tribe, are stouter in 
‘their forms thas those of tne preceding division, 
j but they are not depressed as the Crangons are. 
| f CRANGONIDE } The genera are flyu, Lryiue- 
inocera, Alpheus, Pontonia, Autonomea, Garulina, 
| Nika, and Athauas. ede! itn all 
(5976) Alpheus (Faby.\.--Cavapace advanced 
above the” eves, forming above each of those 
orgs ao small vaulted — bucklér. They are 
ound in the sew oof warm eliuates. Some 
species are foul in the Mediter.anean, but 


They belong: the greater part in the seas of the Antilles or in 


the dudian Ocean. | — 
—  O40G) Poutoara (Latr.).—Carapace short and 
[convex : the flomt witha short but robust and in- 
‘flected rostrum ; the eves are cylindrical, project- 
cing. and very moveable. Ml Milne-Bdwards 
divides the Pantani into the following sece 
tious : | 
BP. macrophthalaa, trom Asiatic seas, where 
it wae found by M. Dussuimier. 

(098) Slevopus (Latreille), Penode of Milne- 
Ldwards: Body not compressed kiterally, and 
testinents conmparatively soft. Carapace terminat- 
edoanterioriy by oa small rostrum. 

Slenopus hispidus ;  Palenon hispidus, Oliv., 
from the Tadian Ocean. 

(9979) deetes (Milne: Bdwards).— Analogous 
to Sergestes in its couformation, Jut placed at a 
distance from ail the animal. of the same order 
by the absence of the last two pairs of feet.— 

A. Indicus, — hig. Cyc, | 

(8980) PALL, 

Pali Pav. 

Trambu. Mat. 

Phe Cevlon wood) known in’ Kneland by the 
name Of trou wood. It grows to about thirty feet 
It is 
very useful for stocks of anchors, piles for jetty 
heads, beams in store houses and places where 


Palart, Port. 


ostrength is required ; for such purposes it will 
be found useful and durable : it may be obtained 
that of the: in great quantities at a very moderate rate.-- 
— Edye. Ceylon, - 

ganglions are approximated, so’ that they near-. 


(S981) PALINURUS, the name given by 
Crustacea Which torns 


clons genus are numerous. M. Milne-Kdwards| Cuirassed Macrurians, and characterised by the 
records seventeen, besides the Indian Pa/emon! existence of autenne of the ordinary forin and the 


bevimanns and P. Coromandelinus of Fabricius, 
Those of British coasts are well known to the 


4 


found in warm climates attain to a considerable 
size: such are the P. Curcinus of the Indian 


seas and the Cianges, which attains to nearly a! 
foot in length, and’ the P. Jamaicensis of the 


Antilles, which is from 10,to 12 inches long. 


absence of didactylous pincers. It is also re- 


garded as the type of a family of the Palinuride. 


epicure; and some of the species which are; ‘The Padinuri, or Sea-Craw fish, us they are popn- 
‘larly called, 


have the body nearly evlindrieal. 
Their carapace is nearly straight from. before 
backwards, very convex transversely, and presents 
about its anterior third part:a deep transverse 
furrow, which is directed ‘forward: on each side 





The prawns generally inhabit sandy bottoms near| and separates the stomachal-froim the cardial and 


the coasts, but'some are found at the mouths 


of rivers, and far up. They mostly boil red. | 


branchial regions, the only ones | which | can be 
well distinguished.—Eag. Cyc. 2h | 
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PALMACE.E. THE PALMS. PALMACE.E. THE PALMS. 


(5982) PALINURUS FASCIATUS, Anten- . The flowers appear in panicled spikes from the 
nular ring armed above with tivo conical rather : Inside of hard dry spatires, which are often boat- 
large teeth situated ‘near its anterior border. «shaped, and although sunall, they are sometimes 
Carapace armed with a small number of spines, | so extremely numerous that each panicle will 
and slightly granular, or only dotted on its pos- | weigh many pounds. | They are generally berma- 
terior half: lateral tooth-of the ‘anterior border: phrodite, but often ‘monacious, - diccious, or 
of the carapace small ; no spines on the median | polygamous. The calyx and coralla consist each 
line of the stomachalt region; median tooth of | of three pieces, which are either distinét or more 
the anterior border of the epistome very large. or less united. ‘The stamens vary, in mutnber, 
Length about a foot. It is a native of the Indian | from 3 taa Jarge multiple of that number, and 
Ocean.—Eng. Cyc. ‘bear 2-ecHed linear anthers, whieh open along 

(5983) PALINURUS VULGARIS, the com- their inner face. The ovary consists of 3 car- 
mon Sea Craw-Fish, or Spiny Lobster; Lan- pels, which are sometimes distinct, sometimes 
couste of the French. Leneth about 18 inches. ! consolidated, and occasionally in part abortive, 
Weight sometimes from 12 to 15 lbs. [It inhabits | so that the ovary is only 1-celled. The ovaries 
the seas of Europe, and is common on the rocky | ave almost always solitary, and erect. in each cell, 
coasts of Britain especially in’ the South. and but sometimes two are present, which in that 
on the like coasts of France, especially in’ the | ease stand side by side; they are orthotropous mn 
south and west.— Eng. Cyc. sonie genera and anatropous in others. The 

(5984) PALMACEA, Pals, a natural oraer , stvles are very short, the stigmas eimple. The 
of Endogenous Plants, usually trees, with simple | fruit varies extremely in its consistence and ap- 
stems, inhabiting the warmer parts of the world pearance. Sometimes it is 3-celled, often 1- 
and especially tropical countries. They constitute - celled : in such species as the Cocoa-Nut it isa 
«1 most important order, on account of the many kind of drupe covered by a coarse fibrous riud ; 
uses to which the species or their products are in others it is a soft sweet eatable pericarp, as in 
applied. ‘They are nearly allied to the Tillace-, the date ; in others its surface is broken up into 
ous and Juncaceons or Rushy Plants of northern | lozenge-shaped spaces, as in the Sagus, whose 
countries. Linnaeus, who had scarcely any means fruit looks as if covered with seale-armour. The 
of judging of the real structure of their fructifi- . seed is single, either solid or hollaw, and con- 
cation, and was therefore uncertain where to: sists principally of albumen ofa fleshy, oily, 
station them in his sexual system, placed them horny, or cartilaginous texture, within which is 
in an Appendix by theinselves and called them lodged a very small evlindrical embryo at some 
the Princes of Vegetation. It has now however: part. of the surface distant from the hilum, 
been ascertained that they chiefly belong to /er-: Paling appear to prefer a soil in) some measure 
andria, Monecia, and Diecia. Tn general they salt, although many species are inhabitants al- 
adhere to the soil by clusters of strong simple | together of Inland districts and even of high 
roots which not uncommonly form a lllock ele- | mountains. ‘Their geoxiaphical limits appear to 
vated above the surface of the ground. Their, be within 36° N. lat. in america, 44° N. lat. 
trunks are solid, harder on the outside than the | in Kurope, 34° N. lat. in’ Asia, and 38° 8. fat. 
centre, and are sometimes, asin the Cane Palms, |in the southern hemisphere; and according to 
coated by a layer of siliceous matter; they are Von Martins, their powers of migration are ex- 
usually quite simple, growing exclusively by a tremely sinall; none of them have been able to 
single terminal bud, called in the Areca its cab- | cross the occan without the aid of man. Their 
“Dage, and eaten as a delicacy when boiled ; but | favourite stations are said to be the banks of n- 
inthe Hypkene, or Dooiwn-Palin, they are rezu- vers and water-courses, and the sea-shore, some 
larly forked. In the majority of the order the species scattered singly and others collected to- 
stem is nearly cylindrical, but in some it is thick- ‘gether into large forests. There 13 scarcely a 
est at the base, and in others swollen in the mid-- species of this order in which soime nseful pro- 
dle; occasionally it is defended by strong hard -perty is not found. The Cocoa-Nut [Cocos], 
spines, but is more frequently unarined, and : the Date [Para@six], and others are valued for 
marked by rings which indicate the places whence: their fruit; the Man-Palm and imany more for 
the leaves fall off. The leaves, culled fronds by I their foliage, whose hardness and durability ren- 
Linneus, are alternate, with a very hard epider- ider it an excellent material for thatching ; the 
mis and a distinct petiole, from the base of; sweet juice of the Palmyra [Borassvs] ’ when 
whieh'a coarse network, called reticulum, some-; fermented yields wine ; the centre of the Sago- 
times. separates next the trunk; they are usu-, Palm abounds in nutritive starch; the trunk of 
ally either spinnated’ or fan-shaped, but are | the Iriartea or Cerozylon exndes va valuable ve- 
occastonally nearly split in’ two ; iheir veins are | getable wax [CeaoxyLon}; oil da expressed jn 
paraliel, fp bc between them plaited, and | abundance from the Oil-Palm ; “an astringent 
the whole size sometiines verv great, a8 in the ‘matter resembling dragon’s blood is produced by 
Fan-Palm, in which’ specimeng have “been seen | Calamus Draco; many of the ‘species contain 
as much ag 18 or 20 feet ti breadth. (Coryena.] | within their leaves so harda kind of fibrous mat- 
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ter, that it is employed instead of needles, 
tough that it is manufactured into cardage ; 
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or-so | (the Avenga saccharifera of botaniats), abounding 
and | in sap, which canbe used as . palm wine or con- 


finally, their trunks are in sojpe, cases ; valued | verted into.sugar; yielding: at all times strong 


’ 4 


for their strength and used. as. tiinber, or. 
their elasticity, or. their . flexibility, 


Palms, so conspicuous in tropl 


parently inaccessible fruit or gigantic foliage, 
are no less remarkable for the many useful pur- 
poses they are calculated to. fulfil. The fruit of 
gome is edible, of others abounding in oil, the 
sap of afew forms a pleasant beverage, and may 
by evaporation yield sugar or be fermented into 


cal countries for | ‘The latter is 
their lofty, pillar-like stems, surmounted by ap- | ing up young plants 


io 5 ab ees ae pe ena 


a spirit. ‘he stems of some species are gorged with | 


farinaccous matter, which may be separated as a. 


starch-like powder or granulated into sago. The 
broad leaves, from their great size and hard sur- 


face, are useful for thatching the cottages of the : 


poor, or for making umbrellas for the rich. ‘The 
narrow-leaved kinds are platted tuto mats and 
baskets, or smoothed so as to be fit for writing 
on; while the leaves of several, when ina young 
and tender state, are caten, both raw and ina 


cooked state, and are hence called Cabbage Palms. | 


Syme abound in strong unyielding fibre, while 
others form wood which is applicable — to all 
the purposes of timber. Ilenec, several are valna- 
ble articles of culture in the countries where they 
are indigenous, or where the soil and climate 
ave suitable for their growth—as, for instance, 
the Date Palm in Arabia and Africa, the Oil 
Palm in the West of Africa, the Cocoa-nut in In- 
dia and its Islands, together with the Betle-nut, 
Palmyra, and Talipat Palms ; while the d5ago, 
the Ejoo, and the Betle-nat Palms flourish mn the 
moist warm climates of the Malayan Peninsula 
and of the Indian Archipelago. ‘The Palms 
abound chiefly in the tropical parts of South 
America, as well as of the Old World ; but a few 
species extend to rather high latitudes, as an 
Areca to lat. 38° S.in New Zealand, anda 
Sabal (Chamerops, uct.) to lat. £09 Nein 


North America ; while the Dwarf Palin, a native 


of the North of Africa, is now at home in the 
South of Europe. There even the Date Palin ts 
grown in a few sheltered situations ; thouvh it ts 
in the hot and dry soil of Arabia and Africa that 
it attains the greatest perfection, and furnishes a 
principal part of the diet of its inhabitants, as 
well as an article of commerce. Phdatw sylvestris, 
a variety or species of the same genus, is Com: 
mon in most, parts of India. 
found in Nepal, aud oue on the Khasya Hills, at 
elevations of from 5000 to 8000 feet ; while 


| kins sa 


cre 


are then of great velue. 
versal use throughout Assam, for covering the 


fur ; and durable’ fibre. - ‘Tbe okder trees when cut 
ag ini down yield sago, as do Sagua Rumphu and &. 
the Cane-Palm.[Cauamus.]—Eng. Oye. Thus, the | levis, 


especially abundant in and near Sumatra. 
remarkable among Palins for throw- 
. around it in the same man- 
ner as the Pluntain. Both. kinds of Sago tree 
are strongly recommended for cultivation—the 
Arenga on low coasts near the sea, but the species 
of Sagus even on the edges of the marshes which 
abound in such situations. ft is no doubt to 
some one of these Sazo trees that Sir John 
Maundeville alludes, when he says: “ In that 
land grow trees that bear meal, of which meu 
make bread, white and of good savour; and it 
seemeth as it were of wheat, but it is not quite of 
such savour. And there are other trees that bear 
good and sweet honey ; and others that bear 
poison. —And if you like to hear how the meal 
cones out of the trees, men hew the trees with 


‘an hatchet, all about the foot, till the bark be 


separated in many parts ; and then comes out a 
thick liguor, which they receive in vessels, and 
dry it in che sun, and then carry it to a inill to 
grind, and it becomes fair and white meal; and 
the honey andthe wine, and the poison, are 
drawn out of other trees in the same manner, 
aud put in vessels to keep.” (‘The Book of Sir 
J. Maundeville,” chap. xviii) The leaves of 
many Palins are employed for thatching, for 
making  chattahs or unbrellas, punkahs, anc 
hats. ‘Lhe stems of Licaala ucutifida afford the 
well-known walking sticks kuown by the name 
of “ Penang Lawyers.’ (Griffith ) Thus, those 


lof Licua/a peltata, the Ohattah-pat of Assam, are 


Gu universal demand in that valley. Searcely 
a single plonghman, cow-keeper or cvoly, but 
chas his Jhapee or Chattah made of Chattah-pat 
(Jenkins). But the leaves of this Palm are cours- 
er than those of another, the Zoha-pat of the 
| Assamese, which has been named in honour of 
‘the zealous Commissioner of Assam, /erestona 
Tenkiusiana, by the late My. Griffith. Col, Jen- 
vs that this species of Palm is an indispen- | 
gable accompaniment of every u tive gentlensan’s 
‘house, but in some parts it is rare, and the trees 
The leaves are in uni- 


a 
' 
‘ 


‘tops of doolves (palkees), and the roofs of khel 
boats ; also, for making the peculiar hats, or 
| 
\ 


A Channerops Is | : 
For all these purposes the leaves are adinirably 


rather umbrella-hats (jhapees) of the Assamese. 


adapted, from their lightness, toughness anc 


C. Ritchiaua is found ithe Khybur Pass, and | durability.” ‘To the above list of useful Indian 


‘probably all along, the... smauntainous range 
Adfzhanistan to Sindh,; Byeit is in far. southern 
latitudes and in .a-different.. climate that the 
‘Cocoa and the Betle-nut Palins are objects of 
extensive culture ; as well as. the Savo Palms, of 
which the Ejoo or Gomuto of the Malays is ane 


from | Palins, 


we night easily add @ime, such as Zalac- 
ca microstachya, used for making baskets and 
for. tying Nipa leaves (p., 36), as well as 
mention the native uames of others employed for 
many of the same purposes as the foregoing. 
The Chinese are said to make cables of Palm 
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leaves. ‘The Areca veatiaria is so called from ja Cuban palin (Thinea argentea). Heaps of 
clothing being made fram its fibres, and Rkapis | dates are to be seett in all the shops of Europe 
cochinchinensis.is employed for thatching, &c. | which were gufhered dy the: Bedouin Arabs, or 
Lodoicea Seycheiluram (the Paton yielding the for- | on the borders of the great @esert.of Sahara ; and 
merly rauch fained “ Cocos de Mer’ or “ Double | cocoanuts grown -on ‘thé shores. of the Indian 
Cocoa-wut”) are formed into baskets and flowers Ocean, in the myriads of islands. which forin its 
—for a specimen of which, in the Maurititts| Archipelago, or ou the shores of the: Carribean 
collection, a Prize Medal was awarded at the | sea, are sold in every city of the coker regions 
Exhibition of 185!. The Palms prove the | of the world, where they are ever beheld with 
great value of these plants to the regions where | unabated curiosity. ‘The cordage and rigging 
they are indigenous yielding flour aud sugar | of the ships, and the thick mattings used on stair 
milk and houney-like fluids, demulvent drinks aud , cases iuj/England, spun and woven, are from 
fiery spirit, fibre for cordage and for clothing, | the husk of the cocoanut, and many. articles 
leaves for thatching and for platting, as well as | of furniture are wade from the woods of Palms. 
wood fur a variety of purposes. ‘There is little ; Toys and ornaments are made from the kernels 
doubt that some may yield the fibre which so | of the vegetable Ivory palm. ‘The stearic candles 
abounds in their leaves, sufficient easily to he | so well known are composed of the fatty gtil- 
useful to the paper-maker.— Royle, Fib. p. | stance extracted from the oil palm and the cocoa- 
Further information on the various palins of Ias- | nut. The sago which ministers so powerfully 
tern and Southern Asia, the Coco-nut palin, | to the recovery of the sick, and which ig seen in 
Palmirah, Corypha, Caryota  urens, Arenga’ such varicd guise on our tables, is the pith of 
Saccharifera, will be found under these several palins that flourish in many tropical regions, the 
heads. ‘This natural order of plants is) one ‘famous Betel nut dentifrice formed of the char- 
of the largest, the most beautiful, as well | coal of that nut, colored with dragons blood, is 
as the most useful of the whole vegetable king- | the produce of two palins, and the toilet soaps 
dom. ‘They are almo:t exclusively plants of | of Europe are made from palin oils. Every where 
tropical countries. They belong, systematically | we meet with numerous products of Palms, ei- 
speaking, to the Endogens or monocotyledons, | ther in a raw. state, or turned by the ingenuity 
the same great division “which comprises the | of man to some useful purpose ; and millions of 
grasses, Sedves, Lilies, Orchids and Screw-pines | people who never saw a palin are benefitted by 
and most of them attain the size and assiune the | the products of these useful trees But if this 
aspect of trees. Palins having arrived at the | be felt in remote revions of the cold north, im 
proper age, flower every year until they die, or | the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, America and 
only once during the whole curse of their ex- | Australia, where these elegant members of the 
istence, and have sometimes from 200,000, to! vegetable kingdom flourish in all their native 
600,000 flowers ona single tree. ‘The fruits are! splendour, the inhabitants derive from them 
almost of every colour, and a single spathe of | many of the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries 
the Seje Palm of the Orinoco bears as many as | of life. and come more or less in contact with them 
8 Q)of them. The common cocoanut is one of tn almost every action of daily life. In honse- 
the largest of the fruits and the double cocoanul hold economy, parts of them ave formed into 
of the Sevehilles measures ab ut four feet in etre | spoons, and eups, and Jadles and lamps, and hats 
cuniference and probably surpasses all others i | and clothes, and combs, and hammocks, — and 
dimensions. There are not less than L 00 known ; bowstrings, and fishing lines, and fish-hooks. 
species of this usctul plant. Palins are associat- | The light rafters of their houses are obtained from 
ed with the most sublime truths of Christianity. | the straight evlindrical trunks of the Jara Pal 
and ii our every day life we speak of our“ Pal- (Leopoldinia pulehra), the date or palnyra tree. 
my day” and © carrying of the palin,’ as happy | ‘Cue roof is thatched with the leaves of pals. Tn 
and excellent tines and seasons of rejoicing. Va | one region, the door of the house is made of the 
rious products ave largely made use of by the | split stems of the Pashithba Palm, (Lriartea ex- 
vahabitants of the countries in whieh they grow, | orhiza)and in another the thickly matted leaves of 
and they are exported to peoples thousands of | the cocoanut and palusvra serve asa door for the 
injles away, who employ them for many purposes, | gardens and parterves. The harpoon for catching 
cus-ful and economic. ‘The sweeper of the cross- ‘tthe cow fish, 1s formed of the blackwood of the 
ings of London, holds in’ his band a broom, the | Pashiuba barriguda (Iriartea ventricosa.) Te 
fibrous portion of which was cut by the wild | people eat the fruits the produce of many oof 
Indians of Brazil from the stems of a palm: the | this tribe of trees, and in the palmewine and 
gentleman who. prides himself on his Penang | Arracks from the various plants, they enjoy palat- 
Lawyer, is but earrving a young plant of the | able refreshing and stimulating drinks.-—Seewan, 
Licuala acutifida. The kuob of the ladies pa- | The Chamerops Khasiana The fan-palin, 
rasol; is formed from a Coquilla-nut, turned into | (“ Pakha,” Klas.), grows on ‘the cliffs near 
that shape. ‘Che chip hats, so extensively worn Mamloo on the Khasia hills: if may be seen on 
on fine summer days, are wade of the leaves of looking over the .edge of the ‘plateau, its long 
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| PALM OIL. | PALM-WOODS. 
curved trunk rising out of he naked rocks, but | Another species, E. melanocoéea, (erin: isa 


its site is generally inaccessible yl while’ near “it native of America : both species night, be. profit- 
grows the Sarifrayis ciliaris of Kuglish Gardens, ably introduced into Indii—seeman. 
a common plant in the north-west Himalaya, Wut | (5989) PALM WINE Toppy 

ponies Ae tdtliol apr y Aevashoret scrend fT EE eR 
mountains. This species of Chaniierops ‘is very |... Ne ee ee eee - 
ee perc me Ope 18 VETY | Taree Sendee & Narel- | Kuiloo, Tas. & Tee- 








closely allied to, if not identical with P. Sfarts- lie Hin | 

ana of Nepal, which ascends to 8000 feet in the | - 7 : cod Ae — Be gales, 
western Himalaya, where it is annually covered | ' 1 fermented juice of several a of 
with snow : it is not foufid in Sikkim, but an | POUMS- | 


allied species occurs in Affghanistan, called P. (5990) PALM-WOODS. Two or three va- 
Ritcheana. The dwarf palm of Southern En- : rieties only, of the four or five hundred which 
rope is a fourth species. — Hovker, Hin. Journ, | are said to exist, are imported into Great Britain 
Fol IV. p. 280; There are upwards of twenty | from the ast and West Indies. ‘They are known 
kinds of Palm in the Khasia district, including | in England by the names, palm, palmetto, pal- 
Chamerops, three species of Areca, two of Wal- | Inyra, and nutmeg, leopard, and porcupine 
lichia, Arenga, Caryota, three of Phaniz, Piec- wood, &c. from their fancied resemblances, as 
focomia, Licuala, and many species of Calamus. . When they are cut horizontally, they exhibit dots 
Besides these there are, several kinds of Paada-_ like the spice. ani when obliquely, the markings 
sus, and the Ovens pectinata— Hooker, Him, | assimilate to the quills of the poreupine. The 
Jour. Vol. AI. p. 267. Palms of the Khassia | trunks of the palms are not considered by phy- 
hills amounto fourteen, of which the Chamerops ' siological botanists to be true weod, they all 
aud Arenga are the ouly genera not found in, grow from within, and are always soft and 
Sikkim.—-p. 281. spony in the contre, but are gradually harder 
(5985) PALM. he term applied in Sone. towards the outstde ; they lo not possess the 
thern India to the bars of iron, manufactured | medullary ae ol the: proper woods, but only 
pes ithe vertieal fibres, which are held together by a 
from. Cutties. | | | oD : 
: ack ae 'inuch softer substance like pith or cement, so 
(5986) PALM BOORS. lhe books and s€- | that the horizontal seetion is alwavs dotted, bv 
parate leaves employed for Writing ou, Mt Asia, which they inay be aicadily distinguished — froin 
are made from the leaves of the Paliput ree : all true woods. The colours and hardness of 
Corypha Umbraculifera, also from the Tara, Ta the two parts differ very materially, and through 
veet, or Vallier of the Beugalese @. Lultera, ye kindness of Sir James Sutherland, and 
Roxb, All’ the Burman books are made of: Colonel Svkes, are viven the distinctive names 
the leaf of a species of corypha, but the ‘of the following three :— | 
orders that are issued from the Burmese | 
courts are writtcn on strips of palmyra  palm- 
leaf.— Mason. Those used in Southern India 
for the accounts of shop-kecpers, the orders of 








The Areca Crtechn, or betle-nut palm, is re- 
emarkably perpendicular, it grows to. the height 
of about 30 feet, and rarely exceeds 4 or 5 in 
Jollectors, and village aceonuts are made of the “euveter, it bears a small tuft of leaves, and the 
; . | fruit is in-cclusters like grapes. The betle-nut 
afiaf the paliuyra. , = ; | 
_ , | a ALA CHRISTT.  ¢ 0 is chewed along with quick lime and the 
(5987) PALMA CHRISTE. Castor TL leaf of the Piper Betle, in the manner of 


Paant. 7 | tobaceo. The general eolour of the wood is a 
Jarak Manay, & dav. [ Tangan-tangan, Paice: light yellow brown, the fibres are large, hard, 
Raltki SUNDA & Man: PINE. "and only a few shades darker than the cementi- 
(5988) PALM. OIL. “tious portions. i 
Huile de _palme, Huile | Olio di palma, Tr. ~The Cocos iucifera, or cocoa-it palm, flour- 
de Senegal. Fre Aceite de palma, Sr. -igshes the best in sandy spots near the sea beach, 
Palmol, Gar. - ‘anil sometimes grows to 90) feet in height and 


A fatty: substance, obtained from the frnit of 3 feet in diameter, but is venerally less ; it is 
scveral species. of pals, but chiefly from that! rarely quite straight or perpendicular, and) has 
of the Flats Guineensis, gvowins on the Western | broad pendent leaves from 12 to 14 feet long, 
Coast of Africa: It has the consistence of but- {in the midst of which is a sort of cabbiige, 
ter, a yellowish colour, and scarcely any particu- | which, as well as the fruit, the éocoa-nut, is 
lar taste ; and becomes rancid on being kept for | eaten : the husk of the nut supplies the inaterial 
any length of ‘time, * Tt is chiefly used in Eng- ' for coir rope and matting. No part of this in- 
Jand for the inanufactiire of toilet soap, pomade- ; teresting trée is without its. grateful service fo the 
perfumery ; also in medicine and surgery. The | native of the Tropic, the leaves are used for making 
African Palm Oil of Commerce,-86 much import- | baskets, mats, aud the coveying of “his dwelling ; 
ed into England for ‘the Manufacture of Pi ices’ tie sta obtains from this tree,, oil, sugar, palin- 
Patent Stearic Candies, is the produce of. this! wine and arrack, aud although the upper part of 
Elais Guineensis ; Linn., a native of Africa. ' the trunk is soft and stringy, the lower supplies 
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PALMINE. 


an useful wood, . the fibres.of av hieh are of eties- 
nut brown, and sevetal shales darker than the 
intermediate’ substauce ; the wood is employed 
for joists, troughs tor w ee, and many purposes 
of general carpentery. . ‘The Asiatic Society has 
specuinerts marked, les Ist; andy 3rd; tth ‘sorts, 
aud the same number of female varieties : no ma- 
tertul distinction is observable between them. 
The Niepere patm,Cary ota urens,is much dark- 

er than either of the preceding kinds ; the fibres 
are nearly black and quite straight, and the ce- 
ment is of a dark brown,but in other ‘arieties with 
these black fibres, the softer part is very hight-) 
coloured and so friable that it may be picked out 
with the finvers ; Colouel G. A, L. lovd has men- 
tioned that at the Is¢hinus of Darien, the, use 
the fibres of sone of the palms as nails for: 
Joinery ork. 


Paliayra wood, oy Ghat of Borassus flabellifor- | 


nis, savs Mr. Laird, is largely tiiported into | 


| fezah is usually obtained by distilling nitre 


PALMYRA. 


commonest castoroil in the country, and ean 
possibly be obtained from other oils also, by treat- 
ing them with nifric or nitrous acids, A process 
is given in Bratide’s Manual. of Gh mistry Vol. 
1] p. 1257, and snpposed to be tie sub- 
stance which has been kite ‘ly patented for the use 
of railway carriages in this country, and whether 
ng regards its orivin, the facility _ of naking it, 
the i abundance of the castor oil plant du India, 





| its consistence and cheapnesa, it well ‘dederves 


The Nitricor Nitrous acid, Shore sa 
, Shoru ; 
Hann, with Sulphuric neid, Gundhuc ka tezab ; 
of which two materials various proportions are 
employed = When Nitrous or Nitrie acid is 
made to aet upou eastor oil, it: is converted duto 
Sasolid wax like substance, and a similar, though 
uch more rapid, result) takes place w hen olive 
on the Zeefoon ka te! of the bazaars, is similarly 
treated with Nitrate of Mereury ; but it deserves 


attention, 


Madras and Pondiche ry, from the Jaffua distriet | notice that eastor oil-is. the only one of the 


at the northern part of ‘evlon, for the eonustrue- 
tion of flat roofs, the joists of which cousist of 
two slabs, the third or fourth part of the dee, ; | 
bolted together by their flat sides so as to cousti- | 
tute elliptical rafters. “They are covered first; 
with flat tales, and then "with a white conerete | 
ealled Chunam, consisting of shell line, volks of 
egos, and Jagerce (Sugar), beaten together with | 
water in whieh the® litsks of cocou-nuts have | 
been steeped, ! 

The pictly pole (Cocos Guianensi-) of Jamaica. | 
&e., a palin growing 45 feet hich, and of small 
diameter, is suid to be very clastic, and fit for | 
bows and rammiers.-- Capt. Symonds, | 

The pala woods are sparingly emploved | i 
in Kneland for cabinet and marquetry work and 
sometimes for bilbard cues which are considered 
to stand remarkably well; they are also turned 
into suuff boxes, &e. The intlen Kinds are import- | 
ed under the uames of Partridve canes Coalled 
also Chinese or fishing canes,) Penang canes 
from the island of that) nanwe, together with 
soine other sinall palms whieh aie used for 
walking sticks, the roots serving to form the 
knobs or frindles. The knobs of these sticks 
exhibit irregular dots something like the seales | 
of snakes, these arise from the small roots pro- | 
Soetiue from the principal stem; which latter 
shows “dotted fibres at each end of the stick, and 
streaks along the side of the same. ‘The 
twisted palut sticks, are the central stems or 
midribs of the date palm ; they are twisted 
when green, and streiched with heavv weights 
uatil they are thoroughly dry : they are “imported 
froin’ the Neapolitan coast but are considered to 
be produced i in Egypt. The shells of the cocoa- 
nut and eoquilla-nut, and. the kernels of the 
areea or betle-nut, And those of the corosos or 
Ivary-nut, have likewise their uses in English 
workshops.—Tvedgold. 

(5991) PALMINE may be prepared from the 
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drying oils which is susceptible of this species 
On adding nitrous acid to eas. 
tor oil a yellow liquid ts at tirst formed, and the 
time required for its solidification varies with the 
quantity of acid employed ; when about a twen- 
ceth part of acid is used, it solidifies in’ seven or 
eight hours, and this or somewhat less, ia the 
best proportion. Tf too much acid be used, a 
third part, for instance, ora_ half, the tempe- 
rature rises to 130°or 140° ; effervescence ensues 
and the oil becomes opaque, and instead of in- 
durating remains viseia.  Palmine thus obtain- 
ed is yellow, but when purified by solution in 
boring alcohol, it is white, ofa waxy fracture 

and requires a temperature of about 150, for its 
fusion. When this is kept for some months it 
occasionally acquires a resinous appearance and 
presents an almost vitreous fracture. It has 
appeared to me that a large and profitable trade 
might be had in Palmine “made from the cheap 
ails of Southern Asia, the difficulty of transpor ting 
which 1s well known. The same effect is pro- 
duced on this oil and on Olive oil by adding the 
Nitrate of Mercury.— dudhor. 


(5992) PALMYRA. Borassus FLABELLI- 
FORMIS. 
Tar kajhar, Hinp 
Panna marum, TAM. 
This tree is very abundaut, especially in sandy 
tracts near the sea. It 1s used chiefly for ratt- 
ers, Joists and reapers, when of good age, the 
timber is very valuable for this purpose, ‘the 
trunk is split into 4 for rafters, into 8 for reapers, 
these are dressed with an adze. Those of Jaffna 
Palmyrahs are famous, and were largely import- 
ed in former times. From the structure of the 
fibres, it splits easily in the direetion of its 
length, but supports a greater cross strain than 
any ‘other wood : iron nails, however, rust rapid- 
ly init. The fruit and the fus siform 1 roots of the 
young trees (in the Northern Circats} are used 


Tatty Chettoo, Tex. 
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&8 an article of food by the poorer classes. The j 


leaves are used for thatehiug and codrse filarey. 
Jagxery aud ‘Loddy are extracted trom the ‘Tree, 
the former ts extensivels used in the masufac. 
ture of Sugar in Viaianagrim and Rajdliaundry. 
Very neat baskets of Palnuvralt loaf are exhibir- 

ed from Tumevelly.—A KJ. BR Soune 
clean but brivle fibres were exhibtied at. the 
Madras Exhibition of 1355, by the Tinne- 
velly, Madura and ‘Travancore lueal couniit- 
tees and weil twisted rope accompanies most o 

the samples, but tue material is said to” be sill, 
brittle, and liable to rot when wet. This sniy- 
stance did not appear to have undergone any 
preparation, and it contained so muen woody fibre 
that it is questiouable whether it would ever be 
suited for manulacturiay pirpases. Its chief 
Uses wre for sccuring thatch iaud {ving baniboos, 
in building native huts. The dricd leaves of tuis 


| 
! 
| 


} 
4 
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plant are used fur writing pon withoan fron! 
° o., . e . \ 
style, also in thatehing, making fas. and tight | 


baskets for irrization. ‘Tae Paluiia tree of Ene 
ropeans ( Borassus flabelliformis), and tne 7ar of 
the natives of Lndia, is to be seen in almost all 
parts of India, and oceasioually as faras 30% N, 
lat. It is stated by Dr. Roxbureh to be next to 
Curyota urens, the largest Palm on the Mauras 
cous and that it seems to thrive equally well in 
all soila and situations. ‘The seeds, when young 
are eaten by the natives, beine Jellv-like and pa- 
latable, ‘The tree, during the first part of the 
seuson, Viells a pretty laree quantity of toddy 
(palm wine). This is cither drank fresh arawn 
from the tree, or boiled down into a coarse kind 
of rub called jaggery, or it is fermented for dis- 
tHlation, The wood, near the ciretniferenee of 
old trees, is very hard, black, heavy, and dura- 
ble. By the natives the leaves are universally 
used for writing upou with aniron style. They 
are also cmploved for thatching houses, for mak- 
ing small baskets, mats, &c., and some also 
formed into larve fans, called visstries, Tam : The 
fibres of the leaves ( Palmyra nar) are employed 
on the Madras side for making twine and small 
rope. They are about two fcet in length, strong, 
wiry, aud not uulike those of the Esparto of 
Spain. Near the base of the leaves there is al- 
so found a fine down, which is used for strain- 
ing liquids through, and also for stopping bleed- 
ing from wounds.-—-Roy/e, Vid. Plants, p. 93. 
The palins undoubtedly constitute the noblest 
tribe of plants in the whole vexctable kingdom ; 
and there is a large number of species indige- 
nous, and cultivafed in the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. Excepting the areca and cocoanut, the 
palmyrah pulm, is more generally diffused than 
any other.— Mason, _ | _ 

(5993) PALOO. A hard, fine, close grained, 
heavy Ceylon wooul : heart-wood deep red brown, 
recent layers reddish yellow ;- its compact, even 
atructure, indicates that it is admirably adapted 
for turning work.—Zrhivition of 1851. 
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PANAX PSEUDU-GINSENG. 


(599+) PALUDINID 2B afamilv of Proso- 
branchiate Gasteropodous Mollusca. The spe- 
ews me all inkabitauts of the fresh water. They 
einbrace Lamarck’s family of Peristomians, ‘The 
genera included in it are. Patudina, Valeata, 
Amptllaria, Auphibola, aud Bithinin. Through 
Ampullaria the family is allied with Neritide. 
Paludina (Law). ~ This form is widely spread. 
Species have beew fonnd in fsurope, Asia, Africa, 
Phe European species are the in- 
habitants of temperate climates. ‘The number of 
reeemt species of Puludine viven by Woodward 


e 


is 6) and of fossil species 54; 

Anpullayia (lamar *k).— Bug. Cye. 

(9995) PAN. Preek Bere. — Betel Pepper. 
This is cultivated in spots by itself’; it requires 
much water and care, and 3s too well known to 
need any further deseription here. he leaves 
are caten raw. — Riddell, 

(5996) PANAN, Gintended to be formed from 
may, all, and aos, gy remedy), a @enus of Planis 
belonging to the natural order Araliacer, "khe 
lowers are polyeamons, the calyx obsolete and 
S-loothed. It has -f petals, 5 stamens inserted 
with the p tals under the edee of the dise, and 
alternate with them. The fruit. is succulent, 
Compressed, orbicular, from 2- to 3-celleds the 
cells Jeathery and L-seeded. The Species are 
herbs and shrubs and. trees, having the leaves 
and inflorescence varttble.—Aug Oye. 

(9997) PANAN FTRAGRANS. 

Gooti-soona, HiNnb. 

A shrub, with fragrant flowers of a ereen color, 
a native of Nepal.--Riddel/. 

(5993) PANAN FRUTICOSUM is used in 
China and) Cochin-China as a febrifuge, and 
as an astringent. tonic. It has a shrubby wnarm- 
ed stem, pinnately decompound leaves ; petio- 
late oval oblong leaflets, coarsely and dentately 
serrated, the ultimate ones deeply trifid, the 
pamele corymbose, with the branches wnbellifer- 
ous at the apex. It is a native of the islands ot 
Ternate, Java, and Amboyna. (Lindley, Flora 
Medica ; Burnett, Outlines of Botany. ~Hag. Cye. 
Commonly grown in’ Indian gardens, easily 
propagated from cuttings.—Riddell. oy Be 

(5999) PANAX OBTUSUM. A shrub, 4. 
the former, but not so commonly cultivated in 
gardens, the roots of all are snid to possess 
medicinal qualities, and are much esteemed by 
the Chinese for their beneficial influence on the 
nerves—LHiddell, | : | 

(6000) PANAX PSEUDO-.GINSENG. Dr. 
Wallich has discovered in Nipal a species of Pa- 
nax closely allied to P. quinquefolins, and of 
which he has published an account in the 4th vol. 
of the Transactions of the Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta, and in his Plante Asiat Ra. 
rior. vol. 1. p. 80, t. 187. Dr. Wallich names bis 





“species Panaz Pscudo-ginseng. 
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PANAX. 

(6001) PANAX QUINQUEFOLIVS | GIx- 
SENG. Syn. AURELIANA CANADENSIS.” 

The roots ave dbout the thickriess ‘of the fin- 
ger, like those of parsley, ofa whitish yellow 
colour ‘externally, white “within, 
inches long, wrinkled, or with rings, often divid- 
cd inte two bri anches, rarely into three or four, 
and these presenting a s Hoht likeness to the hu- 
man fonn, whence the Chinese name is derived ; 
the parenchyme is formed of a horny and coi- 
pact tissue, displaying some resinous points. 
Above the neck is a knotty twisted tissue form- 
ed by the remains of the old stalks. ‘The odour 
is sweet, and weakly aromatic, the taste saccha- 
rine, soineavliat like that of hyworiee, subsequent: 
ly bitter, and rather aromatic. ‘The root of an 
Unibelliterous plant, the Sra Aaes7, is often 
mixed in the drugeist’s shops, or imistaken 
otherwise for the ginseng@ ; the essential differ- 
ence consists in the einsene having the eck 
covered with fibrous threads, the remnants of the 
cortieal part of the stalk. Phe root abounds WW 
cuin and starch, and has a little resin and es- 
sential oil. ‘The plant is about a foot high, with 
vlabrous, straight, shnple stalks, terminating in 
three Jeaves, each composed of six uneven Tcal- 
lets, a little pediecHled, oval, lanecolate, aeute, 
and toothed at the edec. The flowers are bere 
on acentral pedunele, “aud disposed tian twmibel. 
The berries are kidney-shaped, red, compressed, 
crowned with the calyx and stiles, and eontatn- 
ing two senncirenlar seeds “The ginseng root 
is one of the substane.s whieh, without any ob 
vious cause, has attained the dighest celebrity 
aud esteem among mankind for its alleged med 
einal virtues. The Duteh were the fist nation 


who made it known in Hurope, where they 
hrought iL from Japan i in 1640 0 The Japanese 
themselves were ludebted for it to Chana. The 


plant grows in the great forests of Tartary be- 
tiveen tie: 9th and 47th degrees of north lati- 
tude; it is also fonmd in abundanee in Virginia 
and Canada, a circumstance which bas re mcdered 
We.vools so common that they are now cheap in 
Chia, whe? they once sold for their wei ht in 
sold. would be superfluous to follow MM. 
Lap | Oller authorities in the details they af- 
prsarding the cultivation and gathering of 
i The Chinese in their hyperbolical 
phr ie ie namne the reot, “the pure spirit of 
tlie earth,” the “recipe of immortality,” the 
“ queen of plants,” &c., and in short regard it as 
a panacea for all the diseases to whic! th they are 
hable.—O' Sharnghnessy, p. 373-74. 

Fire-leaved panax or Ginseng, has a fusiform 
root: more or less branched, Of a whitish colour, 
and terminating in fibres. The stem is smooth, 
round, amd’greet, often with a tinge of red, divid- 
ed at the top into three petioles. with a flower- 
stalk iv their centre. ‘The petioles are round, 
smooth, and swelling at their base. 
ternate, quinate, ‘or septenate. 
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The berries are 


two te three | 


The leaves 


PANDANACK.A. 


kidney shaped, of a bright red colour, and con- 
tain 2 semicircular seeds. The flowers are of 
a vellowish colour. It is-a native of Chinese 
Tartary and North America: In China, it has 
been considered an invaluable ding. from time 
immemorial. In 179 the Emperor of China 
commissioned 10,420 Tartarg to go in quest of 
as much ofthis root as they could find ; each one 
was to give two pounds of the best. of it to’ the 
emperor, and to sell the rest for its own weight i her 
line silver. ‘The roots enter into the com position of 
every Chinese medicine. It is reckoned a stinu- 
lant and restorative, and both rich and poor eon- 
sider it a remedy for every disease. By Europeans 
and Americans however it is comparatively dis- 
regarded, and looked upon as a mere svecutent, 
similar in its qualities to Liquorice; henee the ques- 
tien sarises, is the Chinese plant the same as the 
North American ? For we cannot regard all that 
the Chinese sav and practise as mere Iv i lnavinary, 
The common name of the plant, Gen-ser ng, Jin- 
chen, or Nindsin, signifies ‘ wonder of the world,’ 
or the ‘dose for immortality ;’ and the © hinese 
firmly believe that dts powers are almost miracu- 
lous.—- Bug. Cyr. | GINSENG, 

(68092) PANDA, one of the names of the venus 
Ailarns (Pe. Cuv.s, an ammal belonging to. the 
class .Vauavalia and the order Carnivora. ” 

A. fulgens (¥. Cuvier) is the only species of 
the evenns. Tt was first deserihed by General 
tfardwiecke, who states that its haunts are 
about rivers and mountain-torrents, It lives 
much in trees, and feeds on birds and the 
smaller quadrupeds, and is frequently discovercd 
by its loud ery or call resembling the word Wha, 
often repeating the same. Hence is derived one 
of the local names by which itis known. Tt is 
also ealled the Ciifwa. Itis found in the Hi- 
inalaya chain of hills between Nepaul and the 
Snowy Mountains (lardwicke, ‘Linn. ‘Trans.’ 
vol. xv.). Itisin Mr. Hodgson’s Cataloene of 
the Animals observed in Nepaul (* Zool. "Proe., 

S34). Cuvier declares the Aidurus to bé one 
of the most beantiful of quadrupeds. He places 
Ailurus among the Bears, between Procyouw (Ra- 
coon) aud the Benturones (/etides) J. 1. Fischer 
arranges 1 between Gu/o (Glutton) and drefietss 
(FB. Cuv., Paradorarus and Icdades of I. Cav, 
and Valenciennes) — King. Cyc. 

(6003) PANDAN, Maray: SCREWPINE, 

(6004) PANDANACKH AL, Screw-PInes, a 
natural order of Endogenous Plants. ‘The spe- 
cies ave arborescent or bushy plants, with Jong 
rivid sword-shaped Icaves, resembling” thase of 
the pine apple, usually arranged j in # manner so 
obviously spiral that they are commonly called 
Screw-Pines. Ina natural arrangement they are 
| classed with Endogetis, among’ hick they are, 
| more especially i in the genus Pandunva, remarka- 
ble for their steins forking: repeatedly. Their 
flowers have the sexes separate, and quite cover- 
ing the spadix on which they grow. The male 
Van wy | 
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PANDAN ACELE, 
flowers consist of single stamens with 2-celled 
anthers ; the females of naked 1-celled ovaries, 
with solitary ascending or numerous ‘parietal 
ovules. ‘The fruit consists of a mass of ovaries 
collected into a tuberculated head, and either dry 
and fibrous or fleshy and succulent, These plants 
chiefly abound in the Mascaren Islands and in 
the Indian Archipelago. of which they form a 
conspicuous feature. ‘hie specics of Pundanus, 
Vaquois, or Screw-Pine, are readily known by | 
their spiral leaves, dichotomous habit, and the 
long roots emitted by the sides of thetr trank for | 
the purpose of holding it down in the loose 
sand amony which they grow, in order to 
assist in which each root 1s furnished with 
partfal exfoliation of the end, 
furm of a cup, adheres to the root 
pose, as is su 


al 
Which, in the 
» for the pur- 
pposed, of holding water daring 
the period that the root i3 passing throwrh the 
dry air. The genus Freycinetia, on the contra- 
ry, 18 composed of plants with long scrambling 
or rooting stems, not branching like Pandrnus, 
indeed seldom becoming what can be called a 
tree; and, when in flower, adorned with vally 
coloured spathes from which the young inflores- 
cence protrudes. Sows of the species yield 
seeds which are edible. The order contains 
7 genera and 74 species.--Hay. Cyr The 
Screw Pines, are remarkable for their olan 
tic Bromelia-like leaves, arcauged in’ a spiral 
manner, Phough abounding most in Mauritius 
and Bourbon, species are also found in the 
southern parts of India, as well as in the Straits 
and Burinah.** The leaves are composed of touvh 
longitudinal fibres, white and wlossy, which 
enable then to be employed for covering huts, 
making matting, as well as for cordage, in the 
South Sea fslands ; and in Mauritius for making 
sacks for coffee, sugar, and erat (© Timal. 
Bot.” p. 408.) The species which is best 
known in Indiais the Keorw oy Kelgre, the 
Kaldera bash of the Madras Peninsula, called 
Pundanus odoratissimus by botanists, on account 
of the exquisite perfume of its flowers. Dr. Rox. | 
burgh (* FL. Invlica,’ iii, p. 741) has, under this 
plant, mentione:! the uses to which the species | 
most common in the Mauritius is applied ; which, | 
as well as some of the other species. is known 
there by the name Vacoa or Baquois. ft appears 
to be the Paxdunus sativus of Du Petit Thouars, 
but which Mr. Henley mentighs as P. Facor. He 
having observed the valyyble uses to which the 
plant was ap lied in the? ‘auritius, recommended 
its introduction into India; in some of the dry 
southern parts of whieh, it would, no doubt, 
thouzh slow of grow<h, be a valuable acquisition, 
from the facility with which good sacking may 
be manufactured frowits leaves. Mr. Hanley 
describes this most useftt Vacoa of the Mauritius | 
to grow to the height of thirty feet, when permit. , 
ted to do su; but in genetal, the croppiny of ihe 
leaves, which commence in the third year, kéeps 
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‘feet. 


lealled Caldera Bush ; in Mauritius 


 PANDANUS. 

plant down to the: height of from six to ten 

The plant is. remarkable forthe aerial 
leafless roots which it sends down as supports 
for its stem, and which are of so fibrous a nature 
as to be employed for making paint brushes for 
common purposes. ‘I'he leaves are cut every 
second year, beginning whgn the plant is three 
years old, and each plant yields enouzh for two 
large bags. The preparation must begin with 
the leaves immediately they are removed froin the 
trees, Mud consists, first, in splitting the leaves 
into fillets, which are from three fourths to one 
inch broad at the base, but they taper to a point, 
and are from thres to four feet in leneth. One 
of them will support the weizht of a bag of 
sugar, or about 104 1b., without breaking. Mr. 
Henley states that the leaves of the other species 
with which heis acquainted are comparatively 
weak. (Jour. Agrie. Sou. of Inia,’ 1843, p. 
92 )~-- Royle, Wid. pl. mn. 35. | 

(6995) PANDANUS, a genus of Plants, the 
lype of the natural order Pandanacee. This 
uane is derived from the Malay Pandang, and 
that of a genus of Plants, from which the na- 
tural family of Paadunacee, or Screw-Pine tribe, 
has derived its name, being so named from their 
leaves, which resemble those of the pine-apple, 
and are inserted spirally long the stem. The 
species are found in the islands of the tropical 
ocean, im those of Mauritius and Bourbon, a3 
well ag in the southern parts of India. One spe- 
cles, P. udorulissimus, being highly fragrant, is 
much esteemed in all Asiatic countries, either 
where it will grow or where its essence is known. 
[t is constantly referred to by the Sanscrit poets, 
as may be seen in Wilson’s ‘ Hindu Theatre,’ by 
the name Ketaka, and as the Keora and Ketvee of 
the Hindoos. The Arabs call it Kazee, and Avi- 
cenna describes it under the name of Armak. Oil 
umpregnated with the odour of its fowers aud the 
distilled water are lichly esteemed both for their 
odour aud their medicinal use as stimulants. De. 
Roxburgh states that it is the tender white 
leaves of the flowers, chiefly those of the rage, 
which. yield “the very delightful fragrance for 
which this plant is so celebrated. ‘his species 
is common in the peninsula of India 


the 





, where it is 
It, as well as 
other snecies, is known as the Vaquois Plant ; 
in Otaheite, a Species is called the Wharra Tree, 
being in all highly esteemed for its odour, as 
well as for the useful purposes to which it may 
be applied. ‘The lower pulpy part of the drupe 
is sometimes eateh, as is also the terminal 
bud, like that of the cabbage-palm, and likewise 
the tender white base of the leaves, either. raw or 
boiled, during times of scarcity.. It forms an 
excellent hedge, but. occupics tao much space. 
The roots are composed of tough fibres, which 





are used by basket-makers to tic their work, 


are soft enough to be employed as corks. 


es- are composed of tonzh longitudinal 


and 
The leay 
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PANDANUS. 


PANGIACE.E. 


fibres, white and glossy, a quality wluch adapts | makes them plain, and more convenient to the 
them for covering huts, making matting, as|hands—Ror. The Natives are fond of the scent 


well as for cordage in the South Sea Islands, 
and in Mauritius for making sacks for their 
coffee, sugar, and grain —Hug. Cyc. 
(6006) PANDANUS. HieHuanp Wr 
PINE. Smaller and finer mats in common-use 
are fabricated frorgathe leaves of this species 
of screw-pine, that grows, in Tenasserim, on the 
highlands above tide-waters.— Afasov. 

(6007) PANDANUS FURCATUS. , Low- 
LAND SCREW PINE. The large coarse mats in 
universal use in Tenasserim, are made from the 
leaf of a species of screw-pine, that grows abun- 
dantly on the lowlands near tide-waters. --- Wason. 

(6098) PANDANUS ODORATISSIMUS, 
*CaupEra Busn, Lin. 
Talay ella, ‘Tan. 
Kewoore Ka Pant, Duk. 


Moghenakoo, Tru. 
Kaida, Hort. MAL. 





hKeteka, Sans. 
Keora, Hinp. 
Kea kaida, Brena. 
| Kildaro, Ruern. 
Its Flowers. 
|} Mogih poo, TEL. 


—Talum poo, Tax. 
' Katuca, Sans, 


Keoore Ka pool, Dux. 
Magulick is the Tehnga name of the male 
plant and Goz doogoo that of the female. Kaldera 
is the naine they are known by amongst Kuro- 
peans on the coast of Coromandel. It is a native 


of all the warmer parts of Asia: all soils and situ-. 
ations seem to suit it equally well; it flowers chief- | 


ly during the rainy season. ‘This plant is much 
employed to make hedges, for which it answers 
well, but requires too much room. It grows 
readily from branches which renders it rare to 
find the full grown ripe fruit. The Jower vel- 
low pulpy part of the drupes is sometimes eaten 
by the natives during times of scarcity and fa- 


so eaten raw or boiled, during the same melan- 
choly periods. The fusiform roots already men- 


of the flower which they place among their 
cloths. Iwas assured in the District of Gan- 
jam, that the flowers are frequently tenanted by a 
small and very venomous Snake.—Rohde M.S.S. 
This plant grows abundantly in’ ‘Travancore 
along the backwaters and canals, the fibres are 
| extensively used, being good and strong.—J/.£. 
Of 1857. With the Leaves of the caldera bush, 
ithe Natives of 'ower India (like the inhabitants 
of the Friendly islands) make a fine kind of mat 
tosleep on, which they stain yellow and red 
i With Cassia leaves and Vattinuga cuttay. They 
hare also used to make the common. kind of 
‘umbrellas, ealled by the ‘Tamools ‘Talay elley 
ikedri. Dr. Roxburgh, in his ‘ Coromandel 
_ plants,” tells us that the yellow, pulpy part of 
the drupe of this plant is sometimes eaten by the 
Indians, in umes of scarcity. He adds, that. the 
fusiform roots are composed of tough fibres, 
which basket makers use to tie their work with. 
| They are, at the same time so soft and spungy 
-us to be employed as corks.—-din’s Mat. Med. 
page 145. Itis in mats of these leaves, that. 
the fine furnitures of Madras are packed.— 
| Nobis. The male flowers of the fragrant pan- 
'danus or screwpine, are exceedingly fragrant, 
sand great favourites with the Burmese. The 
palin-like shrub that bears thein, dropping roots 
from its branches, hike the banyan, isa very 
curious plant, and not inelegant.-—Afason. This 


‘ 
’ 


ee 


how colour is offered up at the shrines of Man- 
ama (Mariatale) and Vishnoo, but is supposed 
not to be acceptable to Sheva.--Ains. Afat. Med. 


ivery fragrant flower which is of a pale yel- 
| 


. page 159, 
mine ; the tender white base of the leaves is al-: 


(6009) PANDANUS SAIL-LEAF. On many 
ofthe Burmese boats, sails are seen made of large 
narrow leaves, sewed together. They are the 


tioned are composed of tough fibres which bas- | Jeaves of a species of screw-pine that has a trunk 
ket makers split and use fo tie their work with, | like a palm, which is very abundant and usually 
they are also so soft and spongy as to serve the | erows near the sea. The fruit is used by the 
natives for corks. ‘The leaves are composed of} Karens to hackle their thread. — Mason. 
longitudinal, tough, useful fibres like those of the; (6010) PANKOLA PLUM. Flacourtia Sa- 
Pine Apple. - ‘This plant is of extensive use in | pida. 
t parts of the island of Mauritius for its} (6011) PANDION. [FaLconip#.] 

Yee which are employed for the purpose of | (6012) PANDORA. [{PyYLor1p#&.] 

mage bags forthe transportation of Coffee,, (6018: PANGIACEA). Pangiads, a natural 
sugar and grain from one place ts another and order of Diclinous Exogenous Plants. This or- 
for exportation. The preparation of the leaves | der embraces three genera, the species of which 
for working into matting 18 simple and short : as are trees with alternate stalked entire leaves, po- 
soon as gathered, the spines or their edges and lypetalous axillary moncecious flowers, with 
dorsal nerve are stripped off, and the leaf divid- | scales in the throat of those bearing pistils. The 
ed into slips of the breadth proper for the use| stamens are five, the seeds large and oily. 
they are required for: this operation is performed | Dr. Lindley says, ‘ What the distinction is be- 
with the blade of a common straight knife, they | tween these plants and Papayads, except that the 
‘are then laid in the sun for a few hours to dry | last are monopetalous, and have no faucial scales 









when required for working into mats, the slips 
are passed under the blade of a knife applied 


with a moderate pressure to remove all asperities: 


on their surface which gives them a polish and 


in the flowers, it is hard to say.” The species 
are found in the hotter parts of India. They are 
all.poisonous. ‘I'he natives of India employ ex- 
tensively in medicine the seeds of Gynocardia 
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PANGOLINS. 


odorata, which are known by the name of Chaul- 


muoogra and Petarkura. The genus Myduocarpas, | 


formerly referred to Llacourtiacea, belongs to 
this order. [FLacourtiaces ] (Lindley, Veze- 
lable Kingdom.) | 

~ (6914) PANGOLINS, a name in common 
use to designate the Sealy Ant-IMaters, said 
tu be derived from the word Pangocling 
which signifies in the Javanese language, 
according to Seba, an animal which solls 
self into the form ofaball. The Bongalese 
name Is Badjarkita, or ‘reptile of stone. ‘These 
animals form the genus Mavis of Linneus. The 
Pangolins are toothless, and furnished with a 
very extensible tongue; Wut their tegumentary 
covering Is very dillcrent, for their body, limbs, 
and tail are clad ina panoply consisting of ereat 
trenchant scales overlapping cach other like tiles, 
so as Lo forma sort of seale armour when the 
animal is on its feet. When it is vigorously 


attacked, and often on the first approach of 


danger, it rolls itself up in the shape of a 
ball; and then the trenchant suates are said to 


be ercebed, and offer their sharp cides to. the 
ChEINY. 
(GU15) Manis has the following characters : — 


Lower jaw yery small; toncue very extensible. 
Body and tail entirely covered above with laree 
riansular trenchant scales disposed quincuncially, 
and overlapping each other like tiles. ‘Toes five, 
armed with robust claws. Body endowed with 
the faculty of rolling ilscif up more or less into 
the form ofa ball, Dental Pormula, 0. The 
Pangolins,are slow in motion, and live on worms 
and insects, especially termites and oats, which 
(hey seize by means of their extensible and elu- 
tinous Longue. 

(6016) Aunts pendadactyla (ML. brachyara ol 
Mexleben and probably the Phattage of Alan,xvi. 
6), Indian, Broad-Tailed jor Short-Tatle? Manis. It 
has the head small, pointed, and conte; muzzle 
elongated and narrow. Boily rather stout. Tail 
short and very broad at its base. Dorsal seales 
disposed in longitudimal rows to the number of 
eleven ; under part of the body, head, anc feet 
naked; sume long, fair-coloured hairs spring 
from under the scales. Moddle claw of the fo e 
feet fur exceeding the others in its proportions. 
It is a native of the East Indies, coast of ‘Tran- 
quebar, &e. Lt feeds much on termites, or white 
ants, for the destruction of whose conicale nests 
the great inidde claw is admirably adapteil. 
Thunbery ‘states that it 1s fowud mach in Ceylon, 
especially near Negumbo. ‘The Dutch call it the 
Negumbo Devil, and the Cingalese, Caballe. Its 
flesh was given to the sick to eat by way of re- 
medy. VThunberg further informs us that the 
inhabitants have a méthod of making a hole in 
its skin with a knife, aad thus of guiding and 
governing the animal at their pleasure, the point 
of the kuife, which is kept in the hole, goading 
and irritating him. The cruelty of this proceed- 
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traveller, ‘Tle Land-Carp: is also an Asiatic 
name for this sprees. It-is the Kuwlee Manjar, 
or Tiled Cat, of the Mahrattas, according to Co- 
lonel Sykes, who notices it as very common in 
Dukhih (Decean), and Jiving on white ants. Mr. 
Ho4,7son, Ww his catalogue of, the quadrupeds of 
Nepal, mentions a new spilities ot Manis allied 
lo M. Jaranica (Des), as being of frequeut 
| Ovceurrence in the hills of the lower region, and 
in thegmountains of the central tract. (* Zvol. 
Proc,” 1840, +831, and 1834 ) — Eng. Cyc. - 

(GIT) PANICLE, the “Tamil and Portu- 
shese names of a tree which grows in Ceylon 
and Travaneore, from thirty to sixty feet high, 
and len to twenty-four inches in diameter. In 
Ceylon it grows tall and straight, in Travancore 
Ib is uot more than twenty fect high, and is 
curved. Tt produees a fruit which resembles 
extarnally the sinail rasset apple: when pressed 
I, yields a very glutinous juice, which is used 
as asubsiitute for glue; and may be considered 
In that country as very superior to elue for 
the use of joiners. In Ceylon this tree is con- 
verted Into masts, yards, &e. for country vessels ; 
aud the mative carpenters consider it the best 
sort of all the jungle woods for that. purpose. — 
lidye, Ceylon. 

(G918) PANICUM, a genus of Grasses the 
name of whieh is applied to one of the species 
(Millet) by the Romans, and whieh, Pliny states, 
is so-called from its flowers being ina panicle : 
tooneh others derive the name from ‘ panis,’ bread, 
from ifs uses as such. The venus contains a very 
large niinber of species, which abound in the hot 
parts of the world, though a few extend to higher 
latitudes and ascend the eool mountains of hot 
countries. They are chiefly valuable as pasture 
grasses, and for ther sceds, whieh forins a large 
portion of the food of the poorer classes of many 
nations, and thus eneaee a considerable share of 
the attention of the agrieullurists of those coun- 
tries, ‘The venus Panieuin is distinguished by 
having a 2-flowered spikelet, with the lower, 
Hower masculine or neuter, and the upper herma- 
phrodite. Glues &, unequil, concave, blunt. 
Mase. palea: 2, stamens 3, sometimes neuter, the 
upper palea and the stamens abortive. Fertile 
Howers, palere 2, inequal, concave, the lower 
one embracing the upper ; scales 2; stamens 
3; styles 2, ovary sessile. Besides. those, 
mentioned below, which are the most com- 
monly cultivated species, the grains of other 
species of Panicum growing in a wild state 
are collected, anda form articles of diet with 
the poorer classes of the natives of India, as of 
P. floridum (Burtee), P. Helopus (Koorae), P. 
hispidulum (Dhand). ‘The uses of this genus are 
not confined to its grain, for the. herbaceous part 
of several species forms the most valuable pasture 
grasses of the hot countries both in the Old 
and New World. Some of the species of 


: does not however seem to have struck the 
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Punicum of the Brazils are of givantic sta- 
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Millet, is the best known species, being culti- 


ture, and yet tender and delicate in their | vated in the south of Kurope as well as in tropi- 


herbage. The Coapim de Angola of Brazil 
crows 6 or 7 feet high, and other equally gigantic 
species constitute the field crops on the banks ot 
the Amazonas ; while P. mavianim, or Guinea 
Grass, forms the most valuble pastur@ for cattle 
in Jamaica. This said to have beri imtrodue- 
ed into that island from the coast of Africa, the 
seeds having been transmitted as food for  soine 
birds which were sent to Chicf Justice « Ellis. 
‘Che straw of several of the species is esteemed 
as fodder for cattle in India, but no pasture 
vriss inany country is probably more highly 
thought of than the Doob of India, which by 
the Brahmins 1s held sacred to Ganesha (Janus?) 
uuder the name of Doorsah. This 13 fortunate- 
ly common throughout India, and forms 
probably three-fourths of the food of — their 
horses and cows. It is_ seldom cultivated ; 
but Europeans, in the northern parts, frequently 
form lawns by planting small pieces of this grass, 
which forms execllent hay. ‘The usual mode of ob- 
taining it is to send out the grass cutters into 
the uncultivated parts of the country, who serape 


off the ground the creeping stems and leaves of 


this species, which is easily distinguished by its 
smooth and creeping habit ; its spikes betug 
fascicled and divitate, filiform, from | to 2 inch- 
es long, with the flowers disposed in two rows 
on the under side. It is the PB. Cynodon daclylou 
of botanists, and occurs also mn Hugland.— fig. 
Cyc. 

(6019) PANICUM FRU MENTACIOUM, the 
Shama or Samwuk of the natives of [udia, 
is a wholesome and nourishing erain, and 
forms there an article of 
the lower classes. ‘There 
of it, which yield trom 50 to 60 fold; it 
delights in a leht, tolerably dry, rich soil ; the 
same vround yields two crops between the first 
of the rains in June, July, and the end of Janu- 
ary, inthe Cirears, but only one crop i the 
northern provinces. 


dict, chiefly of 
are several varielles 


| 


i 


cal countries. Tivo varieties are well known, one 
brown, the other yellow-coloured, imported 
from the Mediterranean chiefly for feeding 
poultry, but forming in the south of Europe as 
well as in Tudia a portion of the food of the in- 
habitants. In the latter country it is culti- 
vated in the cold weather with wheat and barley, 
and the only ouc of the small grains that isso 
at the season of the year.—linslie. Hug. Cye. 


(6922) PANICUM MILIARE, is another 
species yencrally cultivated on an elevated 
rich soil in the peningula of India: the seed is 
one of the sorts of dry or small erain’ which 
forms an article of dict of the Llindoos,who in- 
habit the higher lands, and cattle are foud of the 
straw.— Hug. Cyc. Cultivated in Murope, seeds 
oval, sheltly compressed, brilliant, about a line 
in length ; bark or envelope blackish, brown or 
fair; parenchyme, white, or sweet taste. Alimen- 
tary, but the pericarp is very diffenltly separated 
from the grain ; chiefly used ina kind of gruel 
or bowllie.—O'Stanghuessy, page 687. 


(6023) PANTCUM. Panic @arass. Several 
very Connon grasses belong to the genus pani- 
cu. One species in ‘Penasserim grows about 
three feet laeh, and after a field has been subdu- 
ed, it will often spring up so thick that every 
thing else is destroyed. Cattle eat it both dry 
and vreen.— Mason. 


PANICUM 
OTTLER, 


(6°) SEMIVERTICILLA- 
TUM. 


Koodraywalie chamay Tam. | Lupta Uixp. 


4 
| 


> 
. 


This is an inferior grain to several of those 
hitherto mentioned and is eaten by the poor 
people in the districts in which it is ‘cultivated ; 
such as Coimbatore, and other dry grain coun- 
trices. — Ainslie, p. 219. 


(6025) PANMUNORL. Seeds of Feeniculum 


711 ry 1 4 ee as Be 1 paces: PP pe: . 
(6020) PANICUM ITALICUM. Setaria ita. Panmorium.—~ Ben, Phar. 

lica, Kunth. — (6026 PANNAM KALUNG. The people 
K woo, Banc. of Southern India and Ceylon have for imany 
Witia-kanguce, HInp. i hundred years been in the habit of cating the 
Oe as She, 2 : w root, which is the first shoot from the 
India : cultivated im Europe. Seeds small, bulb or root, which is the first aero ae 
et : Dre Lee er 4) palinyra nut which forms the germ of the luture 
roundisl, straw-coloured, pericarp brittle, with | : : : “‘tkaline 
7 Wicd centr alivieotam. (tree, and is known locally as pannam #kaling, 
around and partially pellucid grain, alimentary, | 7? “oo — veval + HOU 
but gives a heavy,(lisnereeable brcad.— O’ Shaugh- | tt 1s about the-size of a cominon carrot thoug 
7. ‘i e 637 oo ) : ‘nearly white. It forms a great. article of food 
meeeys BOS : | co among the natives for several months in the 
(6021) PANICUM MILIACEUM, MILLET. | ear ; but Europeans dislike it from its being 
Common Mutter. Lin. Keypos, Hesiod, Diose. | yery yitter. Recent experiments have proved 
EHlippoc, _ that a farina superior to arrowroot can be ob- 
Chamy, Can. tained from it, prepared in the same way, and 
pd cheeua-waree, 100 roots, costing 23d, yield one and half to 
ipl two pounds of the flour.—Simmonds’ Comm. 


| At tay od | 017. Products, ». 376. In-Madras, 100 cost 14d. 
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Samaloo, TEL. 
Millet. Iona. 
Panicum Miliaceum 
Shamaka, Sans. | 
Ainslie, page 
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(6027) PANRIL. Leaves of.a small plant im- 
ported from Bombay, considered refrigerant and 
to promote digestion : are sweet-scented,and used 
by attara; one seer costs oue anda Jsalf rupees. 
—- Genl. Med. Top. p. 149. a 

(6028) PAN SOOPAREE, from- Pan, betel 
leaf, and soopeearce, areca nut ; see BETEL. 

(6029) PANSY, HEARTSKASE. May be 
raised from seed, sown at the commencement of 
the rains, will hardly repay the trouble.-—/affrey. 

(5039) PAPAVER, a g-nus of 
type of the natural order Papaveracee. The 
history of this, like that of many other cultivated 
plants, is little known, ag well as the time when 


: ° at ° . ' 
it began to be cultivated for the sake of its in- | 


spissated juice, though it was well known to the 
Greeks, and cultivated at very early periods on 
account of itsseeds. (Theoph., lib. ix. cap. xun., 
ed. Bodaus and Staple, p. 1997.) Some 
authors are of opinion that it is the Mawr of 
Dioscorides, and that the kind with black eceds 
was called’ Aypla, and that with white seeds 
Hvepos ; and that it is the juice of this plant which 
Hippocrates recommends under the rame of 
dnds phuaves cr ‘juice of the poppy. Phny (xx. 
c. 18) uses ‘opium’ to express the inspissated 
juice of the poppy. Sprengel, in his ¢ Hist. Rea 
Herb.,’ 1. p. 176, quotes Diose., lib iv. c. 65, as 
referring to Paparer somnifernn, and to P. 
Rheas: but in bis edition of that author (it. p. 
600) he mentions only the latter plant; hence we 
may infer that he conceives the former to have 
been unknown, as he nowhere else mentions It. 
We do not in thia instance get the same degree 
of assistance as im many others from Arab 
authors. Opiuin is described by them under the 
name of Afeeyon, while Apaynum is quoted by 
Dr. Ainslie as its Sanscrit name. The poppy 
“plant is described by the Arabs under the name 
of Khushkhush, while the Sanserit. is Chosa ; 
and the Persian and Hindoo, Post. The species 
of Papaver arc chiefly found in Buropean coun- 
tries; but a few species expand to the Caucasus 
andArmenia, and one species grows in the Hima: 
layas, though Egypt is the country where we 
find the earliest notice of the opium poppy. This 
species is now common in most parts of Kurope, 
but having been so long cultivated, it may appear 
indigenous in many countries where it has only 
escaped from cultivation. It is, as is well known, 
extensively cultivated in India, but it can no- 


where We seen in a wild state, as the climate is 
too hot to support it, except for a few months in 
the year. The genus Papaver has two convex 
deciduous sepals; petals 4; stamens numerous; 
style wanting ; stigmas 4 to 20, radiating and 
sessile upon a disc which crowns the germen ; 
capsule obovate, l-celled, opening under the 
crown of the stigmas with short valves ; placentee 
intervalvular, incomplete ; flower-stalks inflex- 
ed at the apex before the flowers have eXpand- 
ed; the flowers of all are large and showy, but 


a 


Plants *the | 
as a border flower, for its large and hand- 
' some appearance 


a a a a ae 


PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM. 
‘last a short time. Herbaceous plants abound- 
in in milky juice. The species are numerous. The 
‘English species are distingnished as having a 
‘rough anda smooth capsule ;. of the former, 2. 
hybridym has an obovate globose capsule, and 


| P. Avgemone an elongated club-shaped capsule ; 


‘of those smooth capsules, P. Mheag and P. 

-dubinm, thé former has'a globose and the latter 

an oblong capsule.— Bug. Cyc. | an 
(6031) PAPAVER CROCEUM. This species, 


which is almost always variegated, is sown only 


The scent is anything but 
agreeable. ‘The seed should be sown where the 
plants are to remain, and six inches the least 
“space allowed between each plant. They do not 
‘bear transplanting. The common cultivated 
“species, from the capsule of which opium 1s pro- 
‘cured, 1s of various colours, and when sown in 
i beds, has a very pleasing effect. The seed (kus 
kns) is usually used by natives im confectionery 
having the taste of sweet almonds. Is propagat- 
ed by seed only, --Aidded. 

(6)32) PAPAVEER RIIGEAS, (corn poppy). 
This unimportant species is found in gar- 
dens in’ upper India. ‘The petals are of a 
beautiful red colour, and ‘are used to colour a 
avrup, the Syrups rhoswados of the English 
pharmacopesia ; no active or narcotic principle 
has Ween found in this species. —O'Shy., p. 17). 

(6033) PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM, Opium 
Poppy. Linn, The Garden or white Poppy. var. 
a with black, var & with white seed. 

Chosa, SANS& 
Mucwv GREEK. 





Post, Hinp 
Khuskush, ARAB, and Duk. 
Koonar, PERs. l 
Tt appears to have been one of the early culti- 
vated plants, as Homer 1s thonght to allude to 
it as growing in gardens. Hippocrates mentions 
two kinds, the lack and white poppy, so the 
Arabs and Persians distinguish the Ahushhash 
abine or white, from the Ahuskhash aswad, OY 
black poppy. ‘The white Poppy is now cultivated 
in the plains of India, and the black, or rather 
deep-red, variety in the Himalayan mountains. 
Mr. Hamilton says, “The opium is chiefly ob- 
tained from the single white poppy; I have also 
seen the red and purple colfurs though ‘only one 
is usually seen in a field. I hardly remember to 
have noticed any mixture of colour in one piece 
of ground. ‘The kind here cultivated generally 
grows to a height of three feet.’’-- Hamitton, Tra- 
vels in Asia Minor p. 115. It was early enltivat- 
ed, as it sti is, in Egypt, also in India, Persia. 
Asia Minor“as well as in some parts of Europe, 
The Garden Poppy is probably a native ofPersie. 
It has, however, been so long grown in gardens 
in various parts, that it is sometimes found appa- 
rently wild, especially in the southern parts of 
Europe. The roots are from 9—4 feet high, the 
stems are round and straight, plaucous, smooth, 
with a few hairs towards the white and tapering 
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“on account of the capsules, 
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extremity, an. on the peduncles. ‘The leaves are | 
large sessile, amplexicaul, smooth, of a glaucous 
green, margins’ wavy, cut and toSthed. The 
flowers are large and terminal, drooping before 
flowering, with smooth concave sepals; 4 large 
petals, roundish in form, white or of a purplish 
colour with a darker coloured spot neat the claws. 
The capsule is oval, or nearly globose, large, 
smooth, with parietal placente equal in number 
to the stigmas, which are covered with numerous 
white or brownish coloured, kidney-shaped seeds. 
Flowers in June and July, and thy capsules ripen 
nbout two months later—-#. B. 2145. Some 
consider that there are two distinct species 
instead of varieties of this plant. P. Officinale. 
(Gmelin, var, @/buu is larger and less glaucous, 
With white petals and seeds, capsules ovate-glo- 
bose and remaining closed under the crown 
of stigmas while P. somuferm (Gam.) var. 
nigrum has the flowers violet or » J, seeds 
black, capsules globose, opening by foramina 


under the stigmas. ‘The White Poppy 
is a native probably of Asia Minor, or 


of some part of the Persian 
iste, but having been so long cultivated, 
is found wild in many parts of Europe. The 
species is distinguished by its ovovate or vlobu- 
lar capsules, smooth as well as the calyx, the 
stem smooth and glaucous, leaves embracing the 
stem incised and repand, with sub-obtus: tecth. 
There are two distinct varieties, which by some _ 
botanists are considerad to be distinct specics - 
the dark, the red-flowered, and black-secded 15 
called by Ginelin P. somniferum ; and the white | 


region of botan- 


flowered with white seeds, P. officinale. The lat- | 


ter is characterised as having an ovate globose 
capsule ; foramina under the stigma either none 
or obliterated ; peduncles solitary. The former 
(P. sonniferum) has globose capsules, opentng by 
foramina under the stigma ; seed black ; pedun- 
cles many. ‘The flowers are usually red of dit: 
fereut tints, though sometimes white. Dr. Royle 
status that he has seen only the white-flowered 
variety in the plains of India, and the red- 
flowered in the Himalayas, and both cultivated 
for the sake’ of the opium. ‘Lhe poppy 1s cul- 
eden many parts of Europe on account 
cae seeds, which vield a bland oil much es- 
gémed in France; and ix England chiefly 
which are used 
medicindlly. It is extensively cultivated in Tur- 
key and Asia Minor, Egypt, Persia, and India, 
on account of its inspissated juice, sp well knowu 
as opium, though this is occasiona® prepared 
also in Europe. The cultivation of the poppy is 
very simple, though the weeding requires care, 
and the plants must not be crowded too much to- 
gether. They are carefully watered and manur- 
ed, the watering being more copious as the period 






PAPAVERACILE, 

This most important plant is a native of the 
south of Europe and Asia Minor; and is now 
naturalized by cultivation in India. The Cap- 
seeles are employed in medicine for the preparation: 
of a sedative decoction and syrup, much used 
for children. ‘hey are devoid of odour; of 
sligitly bitter taste. If cullected before the con- 
crete juice is removed the cupsules coutnin a 
ininute portion of all the active principles ot 
opium ; for medicinal purposes those should. be 
rejected which are marked with longitudinal and. 
paralled cuts resulting from the extraction. of: 
opium. An infusion of poppy heads in cold. 
water should strike a red colour with permuciate 
of iron—O’ Shaughnessy, page \71. 

Poppy Oil.—Vhe seeds of the poppy. yield by 
expression 56 per 100 of a bland and very value 
able oll, of a pale golden colour, fluid to withia 
10 degrees of the freezing point of water, Sp. 
Gr. 939; it dries casily, is Inodorous, of agree- 
able flavour, is partially soluble ($ in 1000) in 
aléohol, dissolves the oxides of lead. ‘The mass 
trum which the seed is expressed is found to be 
extremely uutritions to cattle; for all pharmaceu- 
tical purposes, this oil is equal to that of the 
olive, employed in European pharmacy, and ac- 
cordingly recommended in +r. O'Shaughnessy’s 
formule for Hospital use. -V’ Shaughnessy, Lug. 
Oye, page 172. | 

Ovium is an invaluable remedy, and ine 
portant article of commerce, and requires to 
be treated of in considerable detail and refer- 
ence is made to the article OpiuM. 


(6034) PAPAVERACHLA, Poppyworts, & nax 
rural order of Hypogynous Exogenous Plants: 
‘The species are readily known by their deciduous: 
calyx, usually tetramerous flowers, indefinite by- 
poyynous stamens, and parietal placentee ; added! 
tu which, they have leaves without stipules, and 
their stems discharge a turbid white, yellow, or 
oranye-coloured juice when wounded. Their seeds 
moreover contain a bland oil, lodged in a copious 
albumen, within which is stationed a minute em- 
bryo. ‘rhey consist for the most part of herbs, 
which are usually of only annual duration ; but # 
few are shrubby, the most remarkable case of that 
kind being a venus called Dendromecon a native of 
California, which is a true shrub, with the aspect 
of a Cistus. The greater part of the species 
inhabit the temperate parts of the Old World ; 
but a few also occur in Australia, at thé Cape, 
and in South America. ‘Their active quali- 
ties are usually deleterious, but are for the most 
part of little moment, except in the case of the 
Papaver somnifer'uin, OF Opium Poppy. It is 
however probable that in most cases the inilky 
juice is narcotic, and the oil of the séeds harm- 
less. An apparent exception to the latter stute- 


ment.oceurs in Argemone “Mexicana, the seeds 
of which are said to be narcotic, especially 
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of flowering apprvaches, arid. until the capsules | 
ave half grown. Eng. Cye. | a 


PAPER. 
When smoked ; but it is probable that in this 
case it 1s in the coats of the seed that the poison- 
ous principle resides, rather than in the oil it- 
self. Some Paparveracee have no petals, as Boc- 
conia, thus corresponding with Zkalictrum aud 
other apetalous Aanuncutace.r, with which order 
they are closely connected through Platystemon, a 
Californian annaal with disjointed earpels. ‘They 


are also related to Nympheacee and Sarraceni- | fj 
ace@. The order embraces 18 genera and 139° but in 


apecies.—-Bag. Cyc. 
(6035) PAPAW, Carica papaya. This is 


| 


the American pawpaw, not the paw paw of | 


the Mississippi valley, Porcelia triloba ; but the | least 2000 years. 


pawpaw of South Ainerica and the West Indies. 
Muropeans call it papaya, from the Portuguese 
papayo ; and by the Portusuese it was probably 
introduced into India, ‘The fruit resembles a 
~melon in appearance, and often tastes no better 
than a good English turnip. -- Masow. The fruit 
and leaves of the papaw, or Mah-Kwa tree me- 
lon, are eaten, after being cooked ; the Chi- 
nese are aware of the supposed titenerating pro- 
perty of the exhalation from the leaves of this 
tree, and make use of them sometimes to soften 
the flesh of ancient hens and cocks by hanging 
the néwly killed birds in the tree, or by feediiy 
them upon the fruit beforehand. —M#ildaas’ 
Middle Kingdoin, p. 284. 

(6086) PAPAYACKAE. Papayads, a small 
natural order of Exogenous Plants. The species 
are apparently allied to Cueurditacee aud Pagsi- 
Horacee, with the former of which it corresponds 
in us gourd-like fruit, with parietal placcutee, 
dnd in its disunited sexes ; while it approaches 
the latter also in placentation, in its superior 
sueculent fruit, and in the strueture of its sceds, 
‘The order is remarkable in its fructification for 
having monopctalous male flowers and polypetal- 
ous females, and in its vegetation for its simple 
unbranched stems, growing only by the gradual 
development of a terminal bud. The species 
of most importance in this order is the Papaw- 
Tree, Carica Papaya. 
constituted contains 8 genera and 25 
Eng. Qye. 

(6037) PAPHETA 
Sancti Ignatu Ben p. 219. 

(6038) PAPER. 

Karta, ARAB. 
Papiers, Dur. 
Papier, Fr. 

Papier, GER. 
Kaghuz, Kaghul.Guz 
Carta, It. 

Jharta, Lat. | i. 

In histories. of the manufacture of paper, 
the Chinese are generally acknowledeed — to 
have been the first. to have made paper from 
pulp.. The Egyptian paper;. or Papyrus, was 
made by gumming slices of vegetable tissue 
together under pressure, and what is called the 
Rice paper of China consists only of thin slices 


species.— 


NUT OF 


| Stryehnos 


| Kachag, Pins, 

Kaedtun, ‘TAM, 
‘ Rakittun, Ten. 
Papel, Porn, 
Bumaga, Rus. 
| Papel. Sp. 
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| PAPER. 
of cellular tissue of a plant. The Arabs’ 
are supposed to have learnt the art in the 
eighth centary from the Chinese, but much 
more probably from the Tindoos, as they trans- 
lated many of their works and adopted inuch of 
their science. ‘The Arabs are further said to 
have introduced the art of papet-making into 
Spain in the nivth or tenth century. Paper was 
rst made at Nuremburg in the year 1390. 
England not till the year 1450. 
There is no doubt however, that the manufac- 
ture of paper from pulp has been kuown in 
China from very early times: it is said for ut 
Lhey employ a vast variety 
of fibrous substances fore this Inanufacture, and 
apply paper to a variety of uses little thought of 
In other countries. They make up an infinite 
variety of kinds, from the coarse, heavy, half-inch 
thick touch-paper, for retaining a slow, enduring 
fire, to the beautiful so-called India paper suited: 
for the finest proof engravings. In the tea chests 
there is a lavish use of many thicknesses of paper. 
Ifa hut or boat is leaky over-head, the bed 
is protected by a large sheet 6{ oiled paper. If 
a shopkeeper wants to tie up a parcel, he seizes 
a strip of tough paper, and by rolling it on his 
thigh at once converts it into a strong pack: 
thread, and even a torn sail ig at times patched 
with tough paper. In China it is the cheapest of 
materials in daily use, and the manufactures are 
very numerous. “They make it of Riee straw, of 
young Bamboos, of different fibres, and of the 
bark of the Paper Mulberry ; showing that the 
iuventors of the art make use chiefly of unwoven 
fibres, though they also employ refuse cloth and 
sik, &e. So India, though hardly ever men- 
tioned in histories of the art, is a conntry where 
considerable quantities of paper aremade, though 
hot generally of a good quality, as the thick ink 
inuse does not so much require this. There 
are small manufactories of it in most parts of the 
country, and toa considerable extent at such 


places as Alimedabad, Lucknow, Atrungabad, &e. 


The order as at present : 


As will have been seen in these pages, a great 
varictyeof fibres, such as Jute, Sunn, Ambaree, 
Moorva, and old sacks and fishing nets are also 
employed, though in general the natives of India, 
. a) ° a hl . @ ° 
prefer the Sunn fibre. The Timalayan process with 
the inner bark. of the Paper plant very much 
resembles that of the Chinese with the Paper 
Mulberry. It is probable therefore that the art 
was Introduced from that country iuto the Hima- 
layas, and not from India, into which it had 
probably been carried at a very early period, and 
from thence learnt by the Arabs; who would 
hardly else have used Cotton, an Indian product. 
The Hindoos themselves, according to Professor 
Wilson, still used, about the beginning of the 
Christian era, or as late as the age of their Dra- 
mas, the inner bark of the heja or Birch 
(Betula Bhojputtur) for writing on. In the 
Southern regions of India the leaves of the Pal- 
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rhira and of the Talipat are well known to have 


as they still are, for writing ov 
with a style. But the mant facture of paper 
from pulp has long been established in India, 
and befure the Arabs began to make translations 
from the Sanserit, at the same time that they 
did go from Greek writers. Dr. Buchanan, in 
his survey of the lower provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, has given an account of the manu- 
facture of paper from Pat or Jute (Corchorus 
olitorias) at Dinagepore, and in Behar, &c., from 
Sunn (Crotalaria juncea). At is also so mace 
in other parts of 
Hibisens fibre. And there can be no difficulty 
in doing so with the other numerous fibrous ma- 
terials which Iudia produces in such vast varle- 
ty. It is objected by manufacturers of paper 
that pulp from unwoven fibres does not 
dyaw through the present machinery so well 
gs that made from rags. 
machinery, would remedy this. But it Ig pro- 
bable that if the half-stufl were inade fron the 
lean bark without first separating the fibres, 
these might probably be so entaneled as to an- 
swer sone of the effects of the weaving, As rags 
have to. be collected, cut, cleaned, and bleach- 
ed, Dr. Royle thinks that the primitive method 


been long used, 


will afford, both a cheap and an effectual sulsti- 
tute. Besides which, the supply of rags must 
come short of the increasing demands of the 
world for paper. Bengal and the east coast of the 
Bay of Bengal, as well as the Malabar or west 
coast of India, are the places where the growth 
of suitable materials, from the Warmth and mols- 
ture of the climate, is most abundant, and the con- 
veyance by sea is at the same time most easy. 
In Arracan the price of Bast, even made into 
rope, is but one rupee per maund, aud Mr. 
Henley observes that. “it is to India we must 
look for extensive and cheap supplies, for it is 
there alone we find the necessary conditions of 
very low-priced and intelligent labour, with an 
abundance of elementary suitable inaterials ; and 
that as articles of sinall price are particularly 
sensitive of charges, such as of freight, &er, it is 
only by largg operations that an averace of low 
charges. cor be accomplished.” 
aleve abundant, he proposes that it- should 
be’ oduced to the state of half-stiff by the aid 
of the Dhenkee, already mentioned as an 
instrument to be found in almost every house in 
Bengal, being used for huskiny rice, the prepara- 
tion of tobacco, of drugs, stults, and brick dust. 
«The method proposes to avail itself of one of 
their own simple arts; it brings the question as 
nearly as possible to the state of a domestic in- 
dustry, ever the most economical in such coun- 
tries ; it reduces to the lowest point the charge 
of collecting from extensive «districts the various 
elementary matters which might present them- 
selves.” Dr. L. Playfair, observes, that the 
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price of 2d. to 21d. per Ib. for a partially pre- 


pared pulp, is by most makers considered to be 
too high, and that materials should be’ looked 
for at Id. to 13d. per Ib. roughly prepared pulp ; 
but if bleached ‘or in as far an advanced state 
with regard tu colour and texture as cotton or 
linen rag, then 21d. to 4d per Ib. might be ob- 
tained. ‘To serve as points of comparison we 
may here insert a notice of the ordinary and the 


| lately increased prices of rays from the ‘ Journal 
of the Society of Arts.’ | | st 


the country, as well as from: 


& OG8 east 32s. to 34s. per cwt. 
B. 16s. y Weeee 20s. 2 
C.. TVG Cds woke 15s. ;; 
]). Ts. caeeee 10s. : ” 


Bleaching salts, alkali, alum, hide pieces fur 
size, are other articles required ; and all have in- 
creased in price. Of the quantity of paper wak- 
ing material required, some idea may be formed 
from the fact that 177,633,009 Ib. weight of pa- 
per were produced i 1853 in Great Britain. 
Paper is, in Kurope, made chiefly from linen or 
cotton rags, but also from the refuse and sweep- 


ings of cotton-and flax-mills, as also of the co- 





\ 
' 


shavings. 


| . ° ° 
-verings of our cotton bales and of worn-out ropes. 


Paper is also made from the stems and leaves of 
many grasses, as from rice straw, and from the 


of using the bark of suitable plants and trees | bamboo by the Chinese, and of late from coim- 


snon straw in this country, and even from wood 


The fibrous part of many Lily and 


-Aloe-leaved plants have been converted iuto ex- 


cellent paper in Judia, where the fibres of ‘Tilta- 


ceous, Malvaceous, and L.eguininous plants are. 
employed for the same purpose : as in the Hima- 
layas, one of the Lace-bark tribe 1s similarly em= 
sloyed, and in China one of the Mulberry tribe, 
and the Nettle in Holland. Plants belonging to 
the same families as the above abound in India 
and other warm countries, and are capablewf 
yielding a very abundant and never-fatling sup- 
ply of sufficiently cheap and very excellent ia- 
terial for paper-making of all kinds. Some may 


be used without any further process of bleaching, 


but all are capable of having any colour they 


] 


Suitable materi- | 
for furniture, &c , 
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jnay possess destroyed by chemical means 
excepting even the Jute canvas or gulny bagging 
-beeause specimens of jute of a beantifal silk, 


not 


and manufactured into fabries 
&e., were shown by the late 
ast India House. As 


white, both plam 


Colonel Calvert at the FE 
the Chinese make paper of rice straw, and of 
the young shoots of the bamboo, while the 
Hindoos make ropes of different grasses (such as 
Saccharum Munja and 8. Sara) strong enough 
for their Persian wheels as well as for towing 
lines, it is evident that these, and probably 
many others, contain a sufficiency of fibrous 
material for paper-making. The cultivated 
Cereals cannot well be turned to much ae- 
count, for their straw forms the chief food for 
cattle ; but as Southern Asia abounds with grass 


jungles, which are 10 the autumn of every year 


no 7 
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burnt down in order that the young blades may [easily be separated. One planter calculates that it* 
spring up and afford pasturage for cattle, it is | could be afforded for £9 13s.4d.per ton. Some very 
evident that there arc many situations where a| useful and tough kinds of paper have been made 
sufficiency might be cut down before it has be- | in India from the fibres of the Plantam, and some 
come perfectly dried uy, and converted into half- | of finer quality from the game material both iu 
stuff for paper-makers and the refuse of the Su-| France and in’ England. All the plants 
var-Cue might be sinilariy emploved. Of the which have been already mentioned are devoid 
Sedyes in India, soine are employed for making | of true bark, ahd are called Endogenous in 
ropes, as the Bhabhur or /riophorum Cannan | structure. Simple pressure between rollers, anc 
num, for making rope bridges for crossing washing, would: appear te be safficient for the 
some of the hill torrents, and the Cyperus separation of the fibres of most of them. Bat 
tegetum, is used in India for mat-making. | the following families of phints are all possessed 
As these plants as well as Rushes grow toge- | of true bark which requtres to be stripped off, 
ther in large quantitics, it would be quite possible usually after the stems have been stecped in 
in many places to turn them to profitable account. ; water, before them regpective fibyes can be 
Many parts of the world abound tn the Lily and ! separated from the rest of the vegetable matter. 
Aloe-leaved plants which have been alluded to | The Flax plant abounds jo fibre, butthts i too 
above, and of which the leaves contam much [valuable to be emveried into” paper. biclta, 
easily separable fibrous materials. ‘These beloug- | however, grows inmense quantities of the plant, 
ing to the genera Agave, Alac, Yucca, Sanseviera, {on account of its seed (imseed) whieh is both. 
Bromelia, and others, all of which abound im consumed in the country and exported i 
white-coloured fibres, applicable to various usce- | enormous quantities. But nowhere 8 the fibre 
ful purposes, mil of which the tow mieht be turned to any account. ‘This is bo doubt owine 
used for paper-making, and considerable supplies; to the climate not favouring the formation of 
obtained. Paper used to be made from the ! soft and flexible fibre; but the short fibre which 
SanseMera in Trichinopoly, some has been made | isformed, and might be easily separated, would 
at Mhdras, of the unbleached Agave alone, ‘as; be valuable for paper-making, and might add) to 
also mixed with old gunuy bags. And recently | the agriculturists’ profits withont much additionat 
also, from the leaf of the Pandanus. ‘The Arrow | outlay. So some Malvaccous plants are: cultivated 
root and Ginger tribes, containing such plants | on account of their fraits being used as articles of 
as those vielding the fectla called = Arrow- diet, as Okhiro (Hibiscus esendentus), ip the West 
root, ‘Tous les Mois, Tikkur, &c , and Ginger, Indies and in the United States. The Pam. erat of : 
Turmeric, Cardamoms, &c., all have annual | India is closely allied to it. and ts cultivated for 
stems aud leaves, which are the refuse of the! the same purpose. Both plants abound in fine 
present culture, and ihight vicld an abundant | flexible fibre, whieh is not, but might be easily 
supply of half-stull. Among cultivated plants separated, and afford a considerable supply, es- 
there 13 probably no one so well calealated to) pecially if the eultivation was extended in the 
vield a large supply of material fit for making | neighbourhood of towns. Paper is made from 
vaper of almost — every quality as the | a species of [ibiseas in Japan, and fl. Sabdariffa 
Plantain (Wasa paradistaca) so extensively | is cultivated in India on aecount of its jellv- 
cultivated in all tropical cotutries on ae- | vielding calices. Numerous — other species of 
count of its fruit, and of which the fibre-yield- | Hibiscus, of Sida, and of other genera of this 
ing stem3 are applied to no useful purpose. The | family, abound in) warn climates; several are 
plant, as every one acquatited with tropical | eultivated in different countries, as //idiseas can- 
countries knows, Is common near the poorest | nabinus in India, and Sida tiltoefolia in China, 
huts and in the largest gardens, and is consider: | inight be more so. They grow quickly, and. to 
ed to vield by far the largest quantity of nutrilions | a large size, and abound in fibrous material of a 
matter, Its fruit in many places supplying the fine, soft, flexible quality : on which aecoynt 
| 





place of bread, and in composition and nutritious | they might be cultivated with profit. and the 
value approaching most nearly to the potato, | tow be useful tothe paper-maker. ‘The stems 
inay, if produced in too large a quantity, be pre- | of Cotton plants would also yield a supply. 
served in the same way as figs, or the meal may | The ‘Tiliacese are likewise remarkable for the 
be separated, as it resembles rice most“ nearly iu | abundance and fine quality of fibre which many 
composition. Kach rootstock . throws up from] of them contain. Tilia europea produces the 
six to eight stems, enol ot which must be vearly | enormous quantities of bast exported from ‘Rus- 
cut down, and wall yield from three to four! sia. Corchorus oliterins and C. capsularis, the 
pounds. of the fibre fit for textile fabrics, for | leaves of both of which are used as a vegetable, 
rope-making, or for the manufacture of paper. | vield the Jute of commerce, as well as the gunny 
As the jruit already pays the expenses of the | cloth and bags so largely used and exported even 
culture, this fibre could be afforded at a cheap| to America. Several species of Grewia yield 
rate, as from-the nature of the plant, consisting | an edible fruit, on which account they are culti- 
almost only of water and fibre, the latter might vated. Others abound in the jungles of South- 
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ern Asia, and most would yield a valuable fibre, 
as some of, them already do, for commercial pur- 
The Indian Basts are cheap, and abound 

Some of the Leguminose also abound 
in valuable fibre. Crotalaria juncea yields the 
common Sinn of India. Sesbanea aculeata or 
cannabina vields the Dhanchi of Bengal ; while 
Bauhinia racemosa 1s used for nfaking rope bridg- 
es in the Himalayas. The fibre of Parkinsouva 
aculeata was seut to the Loudon Exhibition of 
1851, expressly as being fitted for paper inak- 
ing ; though colourless, it Wants strength. Some 
paper is made from gunny bags 1 India. Re- 
veral” plants produce large quanties of a silky 
cotton like substance, nat applied to any use, such 
as the Silk Cotton tree, the Mudar of Inia, se- 
veral species of Saccharum, &c., which might be 
collected where labour is cheap, and would no 
doubt be well fitted for conversion into pulp for 
Asclepiads, also 


poses. 
in fibre. 


wpaper. The Dogbanes and 

deserve attention. ‘The Nepal Paper plant 
Daphne cunnabvind las been mentioned above. 
Among the Nettle, the Mulberry, aud Bread- 


fruit. tribes of pdauts, there are many which 
sem well calculated to yield material for 
paper-imaking. ‘The Chinese, we know, employ 
the inner bark of Aforus, now Browssouetua pa- 
pyrifera. ‘This, 10 doubt, produces some of the 
Chinese papers, which ts remarkable for tongh- 
ness. ‘The refuse enttings of the bush eallivation 
of the Mulberry ip Bengal might be turned to 
profitable account. The barks of many stinging 
(Urtica), and of stingless (Boehuesia) Nettles, 
abound in fibres remarkable for strength ; the 
tow of these might be converted into paper-stull, 
if net required for mixing with wool, as 
might also — the bark cloths. ‘The weeds 
of tropical conntries, which grow in such 
luxuriance, and among which are gpecies 
of Sida, of Grewia, of Corchorus, of ‘Pri- 
uinfetta and of many other genera, nneht all 
yield an abundance of fibrous materia, if ¢he 
refuse of the above cultivated plants were found 
not to be sufficient. Some simple machinery for 
separating the fibre wowld greatly facilitate ope- 
rations, while the expenses of freight night be 
diminished by compression, or as sugeested, by 
packing 4hé material as dumnage. The cheap- 
ness-6F labour, as of everything else in many of 
these countries, would cnable material for paper 
making to be conveyed to England in great abun- 
dance and at a sufficiently cheap rate, if ordinary 
pains were taken by the consumers in Europe, 
to encourage the planter or colomsts of adistant 
region. Dr. Forbes Royle. East Iudia House, May 
3, 1854. Paper is a thin flexible leaf usually white, 
artificially prepared from some vegetable sub- 
stance, chiefly for writing or printing upon with ink. 
A species of paper was manufactureed at a remote 
period in Kgypt, from the papyrus or paper-reed, 
a plant growiug freely on the banks of the N ile. 
A manufacture of: paper from the bark of trees 


becomes a delicate and soft pulp. 
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and other substances existed also in China, froma 
very early date ; but among the nations of antiqui- 
ty, before the introduction of paper, such substi- 
tutes were used as lead, brass, bricks, and stone, 
on which national edicts and records were written 
or engraved ; or tablets of wood, wax, and ivory, 
skins of fishes, ‘ntestines of serpents, backs of 
tortoises, and the inner bark of trees for ordinary 
purposes. Indef@ there are but few sorts of 
plauts that have not been used for making paper 
and books, and hence have arisen the terms 
biblus, coder, liber, foliuin, tubula, tullura, 
philura, scheda, Ge, which express the several 
parts of the plant which were written on. The 
use of these was Uiscontinued in Europe after 
the invention of papyrus and parchment, but they 
are still used in other parts of the world. ‘The 
two carly kinds of manufacture above alluded to, 
must first be noticed, before we describe the. 
later iuvention of making paper from cotton and 
linen ravs, which in the greater part of the 
world has superseded all other methods of pro- 
ducing a material for writing on. ‘The Bgyp- 


‘tian papyrus was made by laying thin plates of 


bark, taken from the middle of the paper-rush, 
side by side, but close together, on a hard 
smooth table: other pieces of the sarfe size 


and thinness were then Jaid across the first 
at right angles; the whole was moistened 


with the water of the Nile, which was supposed 
to have some agelutinatimg property, (though 
this probably resided in the plaut itself, ) and 
was then applied for a certain nunl- 
berof hours. ‘Thus a sheet of paper was form- 
ed which required no other finishing than rub- 
bing and polishing with a smooth stone, or with 
a solid glass hemisphere, and drying in the stn. 
Vhis very simple process Was rather a prepara- 
tion of a natural paper, than a manufacture—- 
properly 80 called. ‘Phe process adopted by the 
Chinese comes more levitimately under that 
head. ‘The small branches of a tree resembling 
our mulberry-tree, are cut by them in lengths of 
about 3 feet, and boiled in an alkaline ley 
for the sake of loosening the miner rind or 
bark, which is then peeled off, and dried for 
use. When a_ sufficient quantity of bark has 
been thus laid up, it 1s again softened in water 
for 3 or -b days, and the outer parts are scraped 
off ag useless ; the rest ig boiled in clear ley, 
which is kept strongly agitated all the time, 
util the bark has become tender, and separates 
into distinct fibres. It is then placed in a pan 
or sieve, and washed in 4 running stream, being 
at the same time worked with the hands, until it 
. For the finer 
gorts of paper the pulp receives a second wash- 
ing in a linen bag ; it i3 then spread out.on a 
sinooth table, and beaten with a wooden ' mallet, 
until it is extremely fine. ‘Thus prepared, it is put 


pressure 


into a tub with a slimy infusion of rice, and a root 


called oreni’; then it is stirred until the ingredt- 
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ents ave properly blended : xt ren 
large vessel to adinit of moulds being dipped into 
it. These moulds are made of bulrushes cut into 
narrow strips, aud mounted in a frame; as tue 

‘paper is moulded, the sheets are placed on a ta- 
ble covered with a double mat. ‘The sheets are 
laid one on the other, with a small piece of reed 
between; and this, standinggont a little way, 
serves afterwards to lift them up leaf by leaf. 
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it is next removed toa|for that work by John Tate, jun., at his 


mills in Stevenaye, Hertfordshire. Prebably the 
manufactory established by Tate was unsttc- 
cessful, for we hear no more of it, and in 1588 
a German named Spielman, jeweller to Queen 
Elizabeth, established a paper-mill at Dart- 
ford. ['This millis celebrated by a poet of that 
ave in a work entitled, “ A Description and Dis- 
sourse of Paper, and the benefits it brings ; with 


every heap is covered with a board and weights | the setting forth of a paper-muill, built near Dart- 


to press out the water; on the following day, 
the sheets are lifted singly by means of the pro- 


jecting reeds, and are placed ona plank to be | 


dried jn the sun. ‘This paper is so delicate, that 
only one side can be written on, but the Chinese 
sometimes double the sheets, and glue them toge- 
ther so neatly, that they appear to bea single leaf. 
This manufacture of the Chinese extended also 
to the making of sheets of paper from old rags, 


silk, heinp, and cotton, as early as the. secon | 


ceutury of the Christian era, and is supposed to 





ford, by a Eligh-German, called Mr. Spilman, 


jeweller to the Queen. Lond. 1588. 4to.’’] Still for 


a lengthened period Hngland’s supply of the finer 
kinds of paper was chiefly obtained from abroad. 
In 1770 the manufacture of fine paper was esta- 
blished at Maidstone, i Kent, by a celebrated 


'maker, J. Whatinan, who had worked as journey- 


man in some of the principal paper-mills on the 
Continent. * Not lone before this, ove moulds 
had been invented by Baskerville to obviate the 
usual roughness of daid paper, aud these, attract- 


——— 


have been the source whence the Arabs obtained | ing attention in France, led to the improvements 
their kuowledge of paper-making. he latter which characterised the vellum paper of that pe- 
people first introduced the valuable art of making | riod.” Holland, too, contributed its share to'the 
paper froin cotton into Kurope, in the earlicr | advancement of this manufacture, by inventing 
half of the twelfth century, and established a cylinders with steel blades for tearing the rays, 
paper manufactory in Spain. In 1150, the and thus facilitating their conversion into pulp, 
paper of Xativa, an ancient city of Valencia, | which by the old method of stampers only, was 
had become famous, and was exported to the | a very slow and defective process. ln 1799 the 
East and West. Notwithstanding its fame, this first attempt to produce paper m am endless web 
paper was of a coarse and inferior quality, so} was made in France by a workman in the em- 
long as its manufacture was confined solely to | ploy of M. Didot. The invention was Brought 
the Arabs, in consequence of their employing | to Hngland by M. Didot in 1801, and made the 
only mortars, and hand or horse mills for | subject of patents, which in 180-4 were assigned 
reducing the cotton to a pulp; but when | to the Messrs. Fourdrimer. Mr. Bryan Donkin 
some Christian labourers obtained the man- the engineer, carricd out the desired plans, and 
ayement of the mills of Valencia and Lo-. produced, after intense application, a self-acting 
ledo, the different processes of the manufacture | machine or working model, on an improved plan, 
were greatly improved. Cotton paper became | of which he afterwards constructed many others 
general at the close of the twelth and begin- | for home use and for exportation, which were per- 
ning of the thirteenth centuries, but in the four- | fectly successful in the manufacture of continuous 
teenth century, it was almost entirely supersed- | paper. In the year 1851 Messrs. Donkin & Co. 
ed by paper made of hemp and linen rags. The | were constructing thei 191st machine. In 
paper made of cotton was found not to possess | 1809 Mr. Dickinson, the eclebrated paper-maker, 
sufficient strengthor solidity for many purposes; a | invented another method of inaking endless pa- 
very strong paper was therefore made of the above | per, the highly ingenious details of which will be 
substances, not weakened by bleaching, accord- | noticed hereafter. ‘The Fonrdrinier machines 
ing to the present mode, which, by removing | have been greatly improved by the inventions of 
the natural: gum, impairs the strength of the vege- | Mr. ‘T. B. Crompton, Mr. Brown, of Esk Mills, 
table fibre. Some of these old papers, having | near Edinburgh, Mr. Ibotson, of Poyle, and 
been well sized with gelatine, arc said to possess | other skilful manufacturers, English and foreign ; 
their original qualities even to this day. The, so that at the present time, England, which was 
manufacture of paper from jinen rags became | long dependent for its supplies on foreign coun- 
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general in France, Italy, and Spain in the 
fourteenth century ; the first German paper-mill 
was established at Nuremberg in 1390. Eng- 
lish manuscripts on linen paper, date as early 
as 18340 ; but it is believed that the manufac- 


ture did not exist here until the’end of the fif- 


teenth century, when the Bariolomeus of Wyn- 
kyndde Worde: appeared (1496), in which it is 
stated that paper of .a superior kind was made 


tries, is not only able to produce an abundant 
supply for homewise, but to export paper toa 
considerable amount. At one time there were 
serious apprehensions that’ the supply of linen 


srags would fail, and various researches were 


entered upon. by ingenious individuals to 
find substitutes. A book written’ in German 
by M. Schaffers so long ago as 1772, (Sam- 
mtliche Papierversuche von Jacob Christian 
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Schaffers, Prediger za Regenburg. Regensburg, 
1772.] contains 60 specie ns of paper made of 
different materials. ‘Chis ingenious person made 
paper from the bark of the willow, beech, aspen, 
hawthorn, lime, and mulberry; from the down 
of the asclepias, the catkins of black poplar, and 
the tendrils of the vine ; ; from the stalks of net- 
tle, mugwort, dyer’s weed, ~ thistle, bryony, 
burdock, clematis, willow- heahs and ily; from 
cabbage-stalks, fir-cones, moss, potatocs, wood- 
shavings, and saw-dust. Paper has been like- 
wise made from straw, rice, hop-bine, liquorice- 
ruot, the stalks of the mallow, and the husks of 
| ndiat-corn. The fear of a failure of linen 
rags, and the consequent necessity for these ex- 
periments, “were obviated by the discovery of 
chlorine. ‘Uns powerful bleaching agent will 
restore many varieties of coloured linen to its 
orivinal whiteness, as well as discoloured papers 
and manuscripts, so that the same substances 
may be used over and over again as a imaterial 
for paper.— Tomlinson. 

(6039) PAPER, BURAMBSE, Parer PLANT. 
The Burmese make a coarse paper from. the 
bark of a large creeper, a species of Daphne, that 
is found in the forests. ‘The paper is as thick as 
paste board, and the surface 1s blackened and } 
wiitten upon with asteatite pencil. Mr. Mason 
had never seen the plant in flower, but it is pro- 
bably a species of Daphne. ---ATZasou. 

(6040) PAPER, CHINESE, of Baapoo, such 
as that on which the Hou ble Mr. Morrison's 
book was printed, was manufactured from the 
common yellow bamboo paper of the Chinese by 
sizing it in water saturated with alum, to whic h 
oluc is added ; the sheets are dried aul eee 
ed by rubbing them on a warm wall. ‘The glaz- 
‘ing which is upon writing paper is es by 

waxing the sheet, and afterwards rubbing it with 
a smooth stone; two, three, and four sheets are 
made into one thick sheet for Jedgers, or other 
account books, by the same process, aller wet- 
ting the inner surfaces with glue water, and dry- 
ing the sheet in the sun. ‘There is afso a thin 
paper, called Nanking paper, which is manufac- 
tured from cotton wool, that is tougher and more 
flexible than tlg bamboo paper. Colored paper 
is exported considerable quautitics ; the ex- 
portatiew“of all kinds is principally to India and 
the afchipelago. ‘Lhe cofisumption of Cliunese 
Wigting paper is great in that part of the world, 
@i account of its not being injured by the cli- 
mate ; foreign paper sized with vlue being liable 
to spoil. “Merrion: Mr. I ortune tells us that 

in the canals near the city there were large quan- 
tities of bamboos par tially covered with mud so 
as to be pressed uniler water. These were in- 






tended to be made into paper after they had been* 


soaked for some time. ‘The whole of the process 
of making paper from the bamboo did not come 
under his notice while travelling in the country, 
but it*is carried out somewhat in the following 


PAPER, HIMMALAYAN. 

manner :—After being soaked for some time in 
the way noticed, the bamboos are split up and 
saturated with lime and water, until they become 
quite soft. ‘They are then beaten up into a pulp 
in mortars, or where water- -power is at hand, as 
in the hilly districts, the beating or stamping 
process is done by means of stampers, which rise 
and fall as the cogs which are placed on the axis 
of the water-wheel revolve. When the inass has 
been reduced to a fine pulpy substance it is then 
taken toa furnace and well boiled until it has 
becoine perfectly fine, and of the paper consis- 
tency. [tis then formed ito sheets of paper. 
Bamboo-paper ts made of various degrees of fiue- 
ness, according to the purposes for which it is in- 
tended. It is not only used for writing upon 
and for packing with, but a large quantity of a 
coarse description is made for the sole purpose 
of mixing with the morter used by bricklayers. 
It was in the fields about Cading he found two 
fine species of carabus, under stones, which 
were highly prized by entomologists at home. 
On the first discovery of these insects he show- 
ed them to a evroup of childien who were with 
him, and offered to buy all thev bronght, at the 
rate of thirty cash for each perfeet specimen.— 
A hes. ainong the Che. p. 338. 

(GO4L) PAPER, COUNTRY, 

Naat Cardasie, ‘TAM. Nulla Uyak 

Kagus, Duk. 

The coarse kind of paper prepared _ the na- 
tives in Madras, was 1m Alnslie’s time commonly 
made of old gunny bags or old fishing nets. In 
the ptocess lime water and rice cunjec were 
employed and frequently a little Indigo to give 
ita blue tinge. Supposing from the whiteness 
hand great tenacity of the Marool (or Munehte) 
nar that a valuable kind of paper might be pre- 
pared with it, he recommended a trial of it to the 
paper makers at Trichinopoly, in July 18138. 
They hesitated, uever having heard that paper 
ean be made from this substance, but were indu- 
ced to make the experiment, and succeeded in 
making amuch better and whiter paper than 
what is commonly made with old) gunny bags. 
He could not learn that Paper 1s ever made in 
India as it is in the Ava-dominions, either from 
the bark of the paper Mulberry (Morus papyri- 
fera,) or from the macere ated filaments of the 
Bamboo. — dins. Mat. Med. .190. 

(6042) PAPER HANGINGS. Paper stained 
or printed with tasteful designs, and used for 
pasting onthe walls ofa room &c. There are 
many varieties, which are manufactured in Eng- 
land, France, Ger many, 

(6043) PAPER, HIMMALAYAN. The art 
of making paper is considered to be a Chinese 
invention, but it has long been known in India, 
where paper is made both of cotton and of the 
substitutes for hemp and flax. In the Himala- 
yas it is made of the inner bark of Duphne Can- 
nabina, and in sheets of immense size. A large 
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| PAPER, RICE. PAPER, RICE. * 
collection was exhibited from different parts of ;imay lave been an old plantation, which was 
India, bitt, thoagh well adapted for writing on, | now over-grown with weeds and byush-wood. 
in India, it is not suited for Karope, in conse-| ‘Tbe largest specimens which came wnder. my 
quence of the difference in the ink used.~-toyle, | notice were about five or six feet in height, 
Arts $c. of India, p. 486. and from six to eight inches ia circumfer- 

(6044) PAPER, MULBERRY, Broussoxeris euce at the base, but nearly of an equal thick- 
Pavynirena, 13 a vative of the i-les of the! ness all up their stem. The stems, which usually 
Southern occan, as well as of China and ofj bear all the way up, were crowned at the top 
Japan. It has long been famous for its fibrous) with a number of noble looking palmate leaves 
bark, which 1s made into a kind of cloth, a3 in o long footstalks, which gave to ‘the plant a very 
Otaheiti and in the Sandwich islands, as well as! ornamental ¢ appearance, The under side of each 
into paper, In Japan. In making this paper the | leaf, its footstalk, and the top part of the stem, 
bark is boiled into pulp ina ley of wood ashes, ! which was clasped by these stalks, was densely 
and then well washed by agitation of it in water, “covered with down of a rich brown colour, which 
until it becomes like tufts of tow. If too mnueh | readily came off upon any substance with which 
boiled, the paper will be weak but white;;it eame in contact. L did not meet with any 
and if insufficiently washed it is coarse but | plant in flower during my rainbles, but it is pro- 
strong. It is then heaped on a table and beaten | bable the plant flowers at # later period of the 
into a pulp, by batons of hard wood. Mucilage year. It flowers and sceds during the winter 
obtained froin boiled rice, or from a plant called i and spring mouths at Hong-kong and Calcutta. 
orenl, 1s added te the pulp, which is sUirred with | Niwacrous small plants are coming through the 


a clean reed until reduced to a homogenous 


liquor, a and when of a due consistence it is ready 
for coriversion into sheets of paper. 


(6045) PAPER-NAUTILUS. [0c TOPODA |. | 


(6046) PAPER PLANT OF NEPAUL is 


Daphne Bholna or Cannabina, one of. the same 


family as the Lace Bark ‘Tree, Daphne Legetia, 
now called Lagetta lintearia, of the West Indies. 

It is sufiposed to be identical with the D. Odora 
of Thunberg. 





ee Bueland and Lali ; 





round in vartous directions, whieh it Chinese 
suldier carefully dug up for ine, and whieh | 


‘took with me to Shanghae and deposited 


in Mr. Bealis’ garden. ‘These, with a few sunples 
of the largest stabs I could find, have been sent 
the latter will prove an 
interesting additioty to our musenms of vegeta- 
ible productions. The proportion of pith in these 
stems Is very great, particularly near the top of 


It is extremely abundant. in the | vigorous growing ones, and it. is from this pure 


Himalayas, ‘and the paper 1s made by boiling the | white substance that the beautiful article errone- 


inner bark, i a ley of wood ashes, and reduc’ ing {ously called‘ riee-paper’ 
Daphne or Snidia! Chinese call this plant the Tung-tsaou. 


them to pulp by beating. 


is prepared. ‘The 
What it 


eriocephala is very common on the Western | was, or to what part of the veectable kingdona it 


Ghants, and on the hilly parts of the Southern | 
Mahratta ec: runtry and Dekhan. “On a trial of the 


paper by an engraver, he reported it as affording 


finer Impressions than any Kuehsh made paper, 


and nearly as good as the fine Chinese paper 


which is employer for what are called India paper 
proofs. Dr. Campbell describes the paper as 
strong and durable as leather, | 
(6047) PAPER, RICK. Asthis, says Fortune, 
was my first visit to this fine island and as | 
knew we had only a short time to stay, L lost no 
time in going on shore. Before leaving the ves- 
sel, I had been examining with a spy- -olags some 
large white flowers which. erew on the bi mks and 
on the hill-sides, and L now went in that direc- 
tion in order to ascertain what they were; when 
I reached the spot where they were growing, they 
proved jo We very fine specimens of Liliuin | japo- 
nicum—the largest and most vigorous | had ever 
seen. As I was admiring these beautiful’ lilies 
which were growing as wild as the primroses in 
woods in England, another plant of far more 
interest caught my eye. This was nothing less 
than the rice-paper "plant —the species which 
produced the far-famed rice-paper of China nam- 
ed by Sir W. Hooker Aralia papyrifera. It 
was growing apparently wild, but the site 





belonged was long a mystery to botanists, who 
were often times sadly misled by imaginary Chi- 
nese drawings, as some of those which have been 
published w ll clearly show, now that our know- 

ledge has inercased. Indeed the only drawing 
[ have seen in urope, which has any claim to 
be considered authentic, is that brought from 
China by the late Mr. Reeves many years ago, 
and which I have seen in the library of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of London. The ‘Tung-tsaou 
is largely cultivated in many parts of the island 
of Formosa, and with rice and camphor forms 
one of the chief articles of export. Mr. Bowring, 
who read a paper upon the rice-paper plant, be- 
fore the Chiuia branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 

ciety, informs us that the Canton and Fokeen 
provinces are the chief consumers, and that the 
town of Foo-chow alone is supposed to take. an- 
nually not less than 80,009 dollars’ worth of this 
curious and beautiful production. The cheapness 
of this paper in the Chinese market, as Mr. 
Bowring justly remarks, is’evidence of the abun- 
dance of the plant in its place of growth, and 
more especially of the cheapness of labour. 


That 100 sheets of this material (each about 
three inches square), certainly one of the most 
beautiful and delicate substances with which we 
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® PAPER, RICK. PAPYRUS., 


afé acquainted, should be procurable for the small; of a painting on thig transparcnt substance is 

stm of 1d. or 14d.,.is truly astonishing : and | pretty, but the colors. do not retain their brilli- 

when once the attention of foreigners is directed | ancy.— Williams’. Middle. Kingdom, Tol. 11. ps 
to it, it will doubtless be in considerable request | 145. Hug. Cyc. | | | 
, among workers in aibecis’ Rowers in Murope ave) (6048) PAPER OF THIBET. Most of the pa- 
- America, being aduurably a apted to then | raged ae Wuslah te tahe Ware cr 
\vants.” The larger sheets, such as those used | Pet used in Thibet is made from the bark of va- 


e 


B. ta ce i ee r Le on 
are ‘Cantowflower-painters, arevsalddou-aueue THOUS species of Daphnee, and especially of. Ei- 
oy he 'T oves hardy, in | 960" CAM4 Gardueri, and is imported from Nepat 
lad. each. If the Tung tsaou proves hardy, in} 7°" "| a aie a: 
2 tli: ill render it a favourite ; 20d Bhotan; but the Tibetans, as MM. Hue and 
England, its fine foliage will render it a favour ite | eee ae ) 
amongst ornamental plants in English gardens. | as yet - ae V sae eee a paper from 
Judging, however, from its appearance when | ae ‘ fae a ‘ oe ae nad and 
vrowing on its mative island, and from the tem- A . a 7 ae eis er eeMCanone cumple 
neath of Formosa, 1 fear we cannot expect it i Daphne lets Dr, Hhomson informs me 
ty be more than a greenhouse plant with us. | a i a ae coe tne ae are i. ee 
ae ata an | et for this purpose, the whole shr hich is 
Before Uleft China, it has been conpletely natu. | ‘ - 7 ie ane: oe i surub, whit h = 
ralised on the island of Hong-kong. A noble} GYEMs Dems reduces eS UN eee ooke DMUs; 
2 ma | ; 
| 





plant was growing fn the varden head quarters Sour. Vol. VN. p. 162. 

house: several very fine ones were observed in (604-9) PAPTIER MACH. A name proper- 
Messrs. Jardine’s garden ‘at Hast point, to which | ly applied to articles composed of paper-pulp, 
Mr, Bowing had introduced it, andyounger plants! boiled in a solution of CUM Orgsize to vive it 
were seen springing up inall directions. Tt 1s | tenacity, and then pressed into moulds ; though 
really a inost striking looking plant and highly | the term is also applicd to trays, snuff-boxes, 
ornamental. At all times the fine, broad palmate | and other things made by glueing  severat piles 
Jeaves which crown the stcny, have a noble ap- | of paper tovether, and then varnishine. Birm- 
pearance, and in’ the wintergnonths its large: ineham is the chief seat of this manufacture.— 
panicles of flowers inake it) more interesting —~ : Fauikner. 

A Kes. sedi the Chi. p. 231. ‘The pain (6050) PAPILEO, a genns of Lepidopterous 
ings on Chinese pith paper, or rice paper, Insects, established by Linnieus, and divided by 


a 5 iS ee ae ee ae ae subscquent cntomologists into many groups and 
y | Sought ’ for their os . Was, . | yg. | 1 leg 
TA ee OE MBAHE Splener” COOMBS: | vonera. It includes that very natural and béan- 


This substance, whose velvety surface contrasts | tifa] assemblage of insects popularly known as 
so admirably with: brillant colors, is a dell-" Rutterflies. ‘The first section of Lepidoptera, 
cate vegetable film, consisting of long NEXAgO™ ned Rhopalocera (club-horned) in the arranve- 
iL id oe ee ae the surkace | nent of Boisduval, and Dinrna in that of Lat- 
al the film, and Which are filled with tg when | reille, corresponds with the Linnean genus Pa- 
the film is in its usual state; the peculiar soft- | yilio. ‘The insects composing ic have mostly 


neas which so well adapts it for receiving colors | thin and elongated antennee terminated by a club. 


1s owing ie this aL Mr. Wiliams They are all day-fliers. Their larvae, which are 
says it is obtained frome i plaut | allied to eariaucly shaped, have six pectoral, eight abdo- 
the Artocarpus or bread-fruit, growing in the haninial andetwo unalfeek,. Phe pupe are usual 
western provinces, but no very accurate informa- angulated and, with a few exceptions We 
tion is possessed of its habits or appearance 5 | yy, perfect Secat varies in size from lege 
some say itis a water plant. The pith is care-| tian an inch across the wings when expand- 
fer se gene gamer aiiy ee ed, to nearly a foot in breadth. Equally varia- 
} t, anc thine the lL : yy ne se oa 
iron. When the tissue breaks, the fracture is ae Baa eis of ea at 
connected by a lamina of mica. An india-ink ereat, and the mode of flight varies in the sever- 
outlive is. first tramsferred by damping and | species aia: duis aye. aisually: wore gaily 
pressing it upon the paper, when the ink strikes BAe ee the Paine. —THing. Cyc. 
off sufliciently to enable the workman to fillup| 0s eee ea N. Cl are 
the sketch; one outline will serve for limning | . (6051) PAPILIO MACHAO Se loongtam 
several copies, and in large establishments the | 1" Sikhim boasts a profusion a beautiful insects, 
separate colors are laid on by different workinen. amount which the British - eee butterfly 
She manufacture of these paintings at Canton | (fepidio Machuon) se a a pe form Reny 
%, | 053) | ‘tween two and three thousand hands. with magnificent black, gold, and scarlet-winged + 
ae? Assue sometimes used by the Chinese bittterflies, of the Trojan group, so typical of 
+. more remarkable for its singularity the Indian tropies,— Hooker Him. Jour. Pol. II. 
ie, is the reticulated nerve-work of | 2@g¢ 26. : fea. * 
Ric§, the fleshy green part of the leaf (6502) PAPYRUS, a genus of Plants belong- 
( removed by maceration, and the} ing to the natural order Cyperacee. This gene- 
»@@ed with isinglass. ‘The appearance! ric term has been derived from the name ofa . 


an : 



















PAPYRUS. 


water plant, whose soft cellular flower-stem af- 
forded the mos! ancient material from which. pa- 
per was prepared, and our English word paper 
is derived from it. It has a stem from 8 to 6 
feet high, with 3 acute angles, one of which, ac- 
cording to Bruce, is always opposed to the cur- 
rent of the stream in which it grows, as if to 
break its force. Its leaves are long and grassy, 
with a sharp keel. The flowers, which are green, 
are produced in very large compound umbels, 
with extremely numerous drooping triangular 
slender radu, terminated by very long filiform 
involucral leaves, within which aré placed the 
spikes of flowers, each consisting of from 6 to 13 
florets. It has been regarded as a species of 
Cyperus, and called GC. Papyrus. 1t is also con- 
sidered a distinct genus, and is named Papyrus 
antiquoram. \tis a very common plant in Abys- 
sinia, Meypt, and Syria, and is also met with in 
Calabria and Sicily ; in gardens it is not uncom- 
mon. It inhabigs both stagnant waters and 
running streams, and, independently of its an- 
cient employment in the fabrication of paper, 
has beeh applicd to other uses. The flowering 
stems and leaves are twisted into ropes; the 
roots are sweet, and have been employed as food. 
In Abyssinia boats are constructed from it, ac- 
cording to Bruce. In Syria the plant is called 
Babeer.—Hng .Cyc. A curious correspondence 
has taken place between M. Hever, a member of 
the Institute of rance, and M. Iirmin Didot, 
the priuter aud publisher, on Aucicut substitutes 
for Paper. Ma Ihizo Rhangabe, now Minister of 
Voreign Affairs in Greece, published, some time 
since, a copy of the remaining portions of an in- 
scription detailing the expencce incurred by the 
Athenians in the construgtion of the Mrectheion, 
in the year before Christ 407. MM. Beger drew 
the attention of M. Didot, by letter, to two of 
the items published by M. Rhangabe, in which, 
the cost of two tableis for writing the accounts 
on is given st one drachma (nearly 9d.) cach, 
and the price of two leaves of paper for copies at 
one drachma and two oboli (or nearly Is.) each. 
M. Egger states, that these accounts were drawn 
up on wooden tablets coated with white wax, 
like those used for the annals of the Romau Pon- 
tiffs, and called albuins, from their colour. The 
paper 1s conceived to have been formed of leaves 
of the papyrus, and not of the skins of aninals, 
used in Asia,for the purpose (as stated by Hero- 
dotus), nor 4@@Parchment, Charta Pergamena, so 
called fram ‘ imus in Mysia. M. Egger as- 
sumes that wax tablets were used in place of 
paper on account of their costing less inoney, 


though at the present tine they would, of course, 





be by far the dearer material of the two. A 


family consisting of four adults, could, it is stat- 


‘aie ed, live in Athens ona suin equivalent to £ 20 
ane @ year,—and, starting from this data, M. Egger 
7 ees infers that the cost of the wax -tablets must, ac- 
: aa “ scording to the present value of money, have been 
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PAPYRUS. 
about 3d. and that. of aleat of papyrus nearly 
4s.:-—and he writes to M. Didot {o inquire 
whether the papyrus which fetched so exorbitant 
a price relatively had any qualities to compensate 
for its dearness. - In reply, M. Didot says that 
the price paid at the period alluded to for a leaf 
of papyrus corresponds exactly with that of a 
sheet of vellum at the present daf: . He. agrees 
with M. Egger, that the paper referred to was 
the papyrus leaf then an important article of 
commerce with the Lyvyptians. The Greeks 
called it biblos, and the paper made from. it 
chartas, whence the Latin charta, the prepared 
skins used by the Persians were called dipteri. or 
derris. When the Ptolemies, out of mere literary 
jealousy, stopped the expert of papyrus, in order 
to deprive Kumenes and Attalus (the king of 
Pergamus) of the imaterials for forming books, 
the latter, whose collection of Looks already vied 
with the Library of Alexandria, caused creat ate 
tention to be paid to the manufacture of skins,— 
these were called Perzaminon and bembrani, 
wheace membrana. The high price of papyrus 
had, of course, a great effect upon the cost of 
books. Plato is saul to have paid 100 mine 
(equal to about £360.) for the three treatises 
written by Philolans, the Pythagorean philoso- 
pher,—and Aristotle paid three talents (equal to 
nearly £651.) for a few voluines which had be- 
longed to Speusippus, a disciple of Plato. As 
the papyrus was of a spongy texture, and the 
ink ran into it end made the writing difficult to 
read the ancients had a plan of sticking two leaves 
together cross wise as regards the fibres. This 
however, only produced a partial cure, and ex- 
periments were made in applying a coating of 
size to fill up the pores. A man named Phil- 
totecis at length invented a paste of starch and 
vinegar, Which was looked upon as so important 
a discovery that the Athenians erected a statue 
Iu his honour. It is stated as a remarkable fact 
that, although the papyrus plant was used so 
extensively by the Kyyptians, who constructed 
boats and covered houses with the stems, made 
sails from the bark, fuel of the roots, and cloth- 
ing and ropes from the fibres, uot a single speci- 
men of the plant is now to be found in that 
country. M.de Sauley states, lowever, that it 
may be found in great abuadance on the banks 
of a rivulet in Judaa,-between Jaffa and Kaisa- 
rich. Whenthe Arabs began to make paper 
froin the cotton, called charta Daimascena, from 
the original place of manufacture, papyrus began 
to decline in valuc,—still the competition be- 
tween the two articles was maintained with vigor 
until the application of waste flax and ie~ 
the making of paper was . discovey 












Se eangieo 


twelfth century. . ‘The last -nam@, # ed, in’ ‘the 
were, however, themseives. doomed Ke" were 
sedet by the application of rags fat 4; 





facture of paper. London dthenaide y° the a. _ 








PAREIRA BRAVA. PARIS QUADRIFOLES. 
q (6053) PA PYRUS PANGORET, Svo Cypx- | Dr. Roxburgh, FY Tadica, . vol. hi, P. 848, 
bonis receruw.” | describes six species of eissampélot, vik. 
__~;_ Madoorkati, Hixp.” | (6060) . Glabra, (verw. Peet. grug,) a native 
| The Papyrus. Pangorei is a sedge, extremely | of Sylhet, reot acrid and used in medicine by 
i common about Calcutta and is. very extensively | the natives. be, ho ee i ee See 
f employed in Bengal. for making the elegant; (6061) C. hevandra, (vern. Neemooka,) a na- 
© shining usefule mats for which the Capital of five of Bengal. | He Bhs og 
F India is famous, and Which are frequently im-! (6062) ¢. convolonlacea, a native of Coroman- 
ported into Kurope. Strips of this sedge are’ del and Malabar, | Ps ee 
suited for platting.— dng. Cyc. | (6063) C. Caaneba, from the Moluceas. °° 
© (6054) PARAS NATH, a mountain in Be-| (GO64) C. hernandifolia, a native of Chitta- 
har of great sanctity : 1t is the eastern, nts Mount | wong. : iy _ 
Aboo is the i er a : : ioe | (6065) C. tetrandra, brought from Amboyna. 
 — Hooker. Hom. i ty ae » |The C. glabra, hexandra, hernandifolia, and 
fF = (6055) PARATROPTA. PARATROPIA DIGI- ‘convolyulaca, natives of the Peninsula, are all 
y TATA, PARATROPIA VENULOSA. The Karens referred by Wight and Arnot to the same spe- 
# make an infusion of the leaves of a species of 
; paratropia, a plant of the ivy family, which they 


cics, Which differs from C. Pareira chiefly in the 
| form of the sepals, and the length of the staminal 
use for many internal diseases. — Masou. icolumus. We have used the Neemooka of 
(6056) PARCHMENT. Consists of the skins | Beugal with decided advantage under the same 
of sheep and goats, prepared in such a manner, | circumstances‘as the Pureira brava would be em- 
as to render them suitable for being written | ployed in. With this and the Menisperinum 
upon. It is chiciy employed for charters and | cordifolium we are but little dependent on other 
other writings where great durability is desirable. | countries for the valuable reinedy so justly lauded 
_ Faulkner, Parchment, the skin of an animal» by Brodie and others. —O Shaughnessy, page 20), 
~ prepared for writing on. The name is fiom the ' (6066) PARID.4S. A natural family of Perch- 
Latin Pergemena, from Porganins, the reputed ine Pirds (lusussores.) — Buy. Cye. 
¢ place of its invention. umenes If. king of | °° 
| that place (who reigned pb. c. 1Y7—159), has : 
the honour of the invention, he bemy stimulat- 
ed thereto by the prohibition of the export of pa- 












(6067) DParus sxanthozenys, has the head 
with a full crest of black feathers; occiput, 
Be stripe, and cheeks, yellow ; ear-co- 
| 
| 
| 


a ; a : verts black ; back olive ; wings and tail black 
‘rua fr Rene Tits, eoweiG: ; 5 , 
pyrus from Keypt. Some authorities ems the former spotted, and the Jatter tipped with 
umenes to have been only an huprover of the white; a broad black line passing down the 
ret eh fete a hs | Wioh Ta. . White 5 3 ack line passing i 
art of preparing skins for ae | throat, and extending along the middle of the 
rodotus says were commonly used for that aa re ea pew aa ieee aaa Banks: pal 
in his time ; and it is even asserted that the word. apne - bill ail feat Wlaak aie mee ee 
pergamena was not used until several centuries ee that of iia Ge Vit P ree . (G la), 
after the death of Eumenes. According to Ma- This bird fo Aline OF tise als “MM oe ) 
billon, the first writer who uses the term is Tate | nie oouneelne, 





to, a nionk of the fourth ceutury ; before his time, | ics eed a 
the word mendbrana was employed, asin the| (6068) PARINARIUM EXCELSUM. Po- 
Greek Testament, 2 Tin. iv. 13.—Zvalinson. MACHA. «A large tree brought to Bombay from 


(6057) PARCUTILLE, the ‘Tamil name of | Goa: the fruit, which ripens in December and 
a Ceylon tree, which grows to about. twenty-four Jauuary, resembles a coarse plun, and 18 held 
inches in diameter, and fifteen feet in heicht. Tt is | In much estimation.—Jiddell. | | 
used by the Natives in boats, houses, and other (6069) PARIS, a genus of Plants belonging 
works: it is not of rreat value.—Hdge, Ceylon. to the natural order 4sparagea. It hasa pa- 


(6058) PARDANTHUS CIIINENSITS. Tiger | tent horizontal perianth, 8-parted to the base, 
LILY. A showy yellow and orange flower, whose the four inner parts, or corolla, narrower than 
petals are spotted like a leopard’s skin, and be- the others. There are § stamens, the anthers 
longing to the iris tribe, is very commonly culti- Fas “ moe : ag None 7 
vated by the Burmese : oat aie: styles aré 4 1n humber, & berry + -celled, | | 
“BD Mason. ‘ ree ss well as by Europeans. cells with from 4 to 8 seeds.— Hing. Cye. 
ee er | | (6070) PARIS QUADRIFOLIA, Herb-Paris, 

45059) oe BRAVA, Vetver Lear. the only British species, has — four leaves in 

= ~ Grieswurgel. Gex. | awhorl, a sterh About a foot high springing from 
-A medicinal root, procured from the Cissare- | the extremity of a long thizoma, usually with 
pot Pareira, a-native of the West Indies arid | four, occasionally from three«to six leaves at its 
path Atnerita.— Faulkner. Dr. O’Shanghneéssy | simmit. The flowers aré so tary and. terininal, 
riting on the Pereira brava, or wild vine, says the sepals lanceolate, the petals subulate. - It 
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PARKIA BIGLANDULOSA. ° PARSLEY. 
has no.root- leaves, and is found in damp woods | leguines-are filled with a ‘farinaceous pulp, the 


in England. It is considered to bea nareotico- | wood is hard and: promising, surrounded: by an 
-acrid poison.——Eng. Cyc. | | astringent bark. ‘A watery extract has been: pre- 


(6071) PARITIUM -MACROPHYLLUM. | pared, but-the value of which: for tanning pur- 
AND P. TILTACEU M, the hbet- “mn woe shaw of | poses has vet to be tested. Av supply of timber 
the Burmese, furnishes that nation with a ma-! 33 "ol hae procurable.  Haoat. garden 24,-—~ 1. 
terial for ropes. Another species, the P. tilia-| ; KJ, R. The sweet and farinaseous pulp with- 
ceum is the Burm, Gyeé-nya-shaw.—Alason’ ‘inthe pods is highly esteemed: dnd ‘made into 
Captain Benson exhibited fibres of Paritium | Seetineats. “The natives also-make a pleasant 
macrophyllum, Nos. 8720 and Urena fobata : drink by diffusing the farina through water. This 
(both mualvaceous plants) from Moulmein. hese { (ee has now been introduced, for many years, in- 
samples ‘possess much merit and the former | to some of the Gardens about Madras; the farina 
especially 80, being long, soft, pliant aud is a new article of food in this Presidency and 
strong, color brown.—M. ‘#. Tien Ranoris: deserves attention. - AL BJ. RB. a ee 

(6072) PARITIUM TILIACEUM. Hinrscus. |. (6076) PARKIA SUBGLOUOSA, sweet, 
TILIACEUS. Tortuous hibiseus. The banks oe! fheina is prepared frorfsthe pods, and used in 
our tidd-water streams are often damasked with making sweetmeats -- hug. Cyc. | 
the changeable red and yellow flowers of this (HU77) PARKENSONTA, a genus of Plauts 
large luxuriant bush, wWhoge. croaked wandering belonging to the natural order Legaainosea.— 
branches, crossed aii locked with each ee hing. ye. 


spread along there: round heaping the earth with (6078) PARKINSONIA ACULE ATA, the 
its ever gyeen foliage. —Mason. Barbacoes Plower-Fenee, is a well known W est 


Podian shrub, verv generally emploved in sueh 

(6078) PARKIA, a genus of Plants belong- climates as an ornamental: nie! "and espe- 
ing to the natural order Leguininose aud the cially for (he coustruction of hedves, for 
tribe Mimosre. It was named by Mr. Brown in which its strong spines render it) well adapted. 
honour ofthe great African traveller Mungo Camearnr pinnated loaves, with a winged peti- 
Park. The genus contains only a few Mann “ole, and grows as much as 12 or 15 feet. high. 
ed trees, which are found on the west coast. of The flowers are large, yellow, very numerous, and 
Africa, the peninsula of India, Silhet, and in the! jog variegated with red) spots, and ave. sue- 
Islands to te eastward of the Bay af Bengal, | ceeded by long narrow knotted pods. Whew in 
Parkia is distinguished among the Mimosa-like | Niwaiat c Guia heme. ance splendid 
Leguminose by the tubular 5-clett calyx and the objects in the vegetable kinedom..-- Aug. Cye. 
corolla with S-distiuct petals having a more or less | yea gall NREL hice. ntl. “Geely Vella 
imbricate festivation ; stamens 10, hy pogynous, flavers in loose pendulous racemes, WrOW, 
smonadelphous. Legume many-seeded, 2-vily- readily from seed, and is well adapted for hedge 
ed, with a farinaceons pulp around and between | rows s, the stem from which the leaves spring is 
the seeds. Jufloresrence an axillary peduncled | exp ‘a le of being converted into a white fibre, 
and club-shaped spike.—ding Cyc. and might be use nd for paper making.--- Middell. 
(6074) PARKIA AFRICANA is the Nitta, Thoneh this is an American plant, it may, 
or Doura “Tree of Soudan. The farinaceous: like the Agave, be enumerated among Indian 
ynatter surrounding the seeds 1s eaten, and also produets, heeause it may now be met with 
made. into a pleasunt drink when steeped Int as one of the most common trees in villages 
water. ‘The seeds are roasted as coffee is with us, and cantonments, flourishing with less care 
then bruised and allowed to ferment in water. | than any other. Some of its. fire, of a 
When they begin to become putrid, they are well | beautiful white colour, was sent to the Exhibi- 
washed and pounded, and the powder 1s made into | tion of 1851, as a material for paper-making, 
cakes resembling chocolate, which form an ex-} and which could probably be affor drat cheap 
cellent sauce for all kinds of meat. (Brown, in| rate, from the cuttings’ of the 4 ANNES, of this 
Denham.) A. species of this genus, the Mimosa | plant. It, however, has been ¢ considaed in this 
peduncelata of Roxburgh, is said by him to be} country as wanting in strength. It might, 
similarly valued by the Malays, that is, they eat, | nevertheless, be found useful in mixing Withyother 
the mealy matter which surrounds the sceds, as | fibrous substances, and beaten up into half- 
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well as the seeds themselves, which are said to | stuff. — Royle, Fib. Pl. p. 298. a, | 

taste like garlic.<— Lng Cyc.. (6070) PARSLEY. Apinn Petroselinum. A 
(8075) PARKIA BIGL ANDULOSA. Muffo. well known seasoning her, need in soups, gar- 

SEX. nishing, &e., grows well during the. cold. months, 


Chendoo Phool, Hinp. { requires a free rich soil, and:-planted on a, bed 

aN very. ae al tree; ‘the flower-buds resemble raised 6. inches above. the surface level, raised 
balls of red velvet, Jegumes filled with a furina- | from seeds —Jagirey.. Is cultivated. from. seed : 

ceons edible pulp—Riddell, A very elegant may be sowa in beds or. rows, “where it is to xe- 

tree of large size, introduced from Africa, the' main. The plants, when about two or three 1 in- 
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—  PpASPALUM. 
ches high, should be thinned, and a space of at 
least’a foot leff‘between each. It will, if watered 
and taken care‘of, continue all the year round. 
A ‘good plan is ‘occasionally to cut down the leaves 
to within four’ inches of the root, as it makes 
the parsley throw out young and fresh leaves. It 
bears-traneplanting well. Always give the pre- 


 PASSIFLORA.’ 
PASPALUM FRUMENTACEUM. 
wu. «of. Kodow, Hinp.- 
| ‘Khodra, Guz. 
Kodravaha, Sans. | ee 


(6084) 
Linn. | 
Warroocoo. Ta 
‘Kodorow, Dux. | 
Aricehloo, Ten. .' 
~Harakab, Can. | eens 4 er. 
This small, valuable grain tastes something. 


ference to Europe seed. The common parsley of |4ike rice, and is prepared in the same way by 


the eountry is very insipid. ‘The roots of parsley 
are’ much used in French cookery.—Jaffrey. 

(6080) PARSNIP. This vegetable jis very 
difficult to rear, as it does not often happen that | 
the seeds come up; they should be sown broad- | 
cast in beds of a rich soil, and thé plants, when 
of a sufficient size, cargfully thinned, leaving a, 
space of one foot between each plant and remov- 
ing all weeds. They may be transplanted, but 
it must be done with the same care as recom. 
mended for beet-root. ‘The proper time for sow- 
ing the seed is the latter end of July, and they 
will come in during March and April. [t voes 
to seed freely, but the roots grown from it were 
by no means fine the second year.—Jaffrey. 


(6081ly PARTHENOPIDA, or Partheno- 
plans of Milne-Lidlwards. ‘This tribe, in the 
arrangement of M. Milne-Hdwards, corresponds 
nearly to the genus Parthenope as established 
by Fabricius, but the species are separated by 
Milne-Edwards into the genera Aumedonus, 
Eurynome, Lambrus, Parthenope, aud Crypto- 
podia, forming a natural group which, in’ the 
opinion of the last-named zooloyist, establishes 
the passage between the Maians [Matip.#| and 
the Cyclometopes. ‘The tribe is widely distri- 
buted, and species are found in the English 
Channel, (Me Mediterranean Sea, and the Indian 
Ocean. 

ee 

Ténan g yehinatus. 
“ quarter, @TY- 
Bengal, Sfiuus, is found at Pondicherry, Am- 
boyna, Sev 

L. serratus. 
—~Kang. Cyc. 

(6082) Parthenope Horrida, is a native of the 
Indian and Atlantic Oceans. 


Cryptopodia Jornicata. (Edwards.) Iuhabits 
the Indian Ocean.— Eng. Cyc. 


(6083) PASPALUM (from one of the Greek 
names for Millet), a genus of Grasses, which, 
like some species of Panicum, forms one of the 
small grains cultivated in tropical countries as 
food for the poorer classes of the community. 
The:gettus is characterised in habit by having a 
continuous spiked rachis, on one side of which 
the spillelets are attached. The glume is 2-yaiv- 
el, Aflowered, closely pressed to the two plane 
converes ‘pales. Seed adhering to tlie pales — 
Bug Oye. - One’ or more species, of” paspalun: 
are products: of Tenasserim  fields.— Mason. 


a gg 







Tt is found on the coasts 


It inhabits the Indian Ocean. 


gS +s 


within or near’ the tropieal | parte 


the Indians, There is a variety of it, catled in 
Tamul Serrookeo Warroogoo and in Teloogoo, 
Tikka Arikehloo, which, if not dressed in & par- 
ticular manner, is said to produce vertigo, nau- 
sea and other unpleasant symptoms. > Dr.’ D.— 
White of Bombay, writes that this variety {s 
called in Guzerattie, Menya, which he naturally 
supposes is taken from the Sanscrit word Mana, 
signifying causing Phrensy.—dinslie, p. 220, 
(6085) PASPALUM PILOSUM, Roxb, 
Pani Warroogoo, Tam. 
This is a grain cultivated in Coimbatore, 
Where it is eaten by the poor.— Ainslie, p. 220. 
(6086) PASPALUM. SCROBICULATUM, 
the Koda of the natives of India, is culfivated 
over almost all parts of India. It deligh@pein: 
lixht, dry, loose soil, but will grow in a vePbar- 
renone. ‘The sced is an article of diet with the 
Hindoos, particularly with those who inhabit the 
wountainous parts of the peninsula, as well gs 
in the most northern parts of the country, or 
Where the soil is barren and unsuited to the culti- 
vation of those grains which are more beneficial. 
Dr. Toxburgh states that the boiled grain is as 
palatable as rice. Tle distinguishes from this 
another species, which Liuneeus called Paspa- 
dum Kora, but it appears to be only a variety 
vrowing in moist situations, Both species are. 
much relished by cattle either in a green or dry 
stale. —LHug. Cyc. a 
(6087) PASSIFLORA, a genus of twining 
Plants, the species of which are called Passion 
Flowers. This name is derived fram afancied 
resemblance between the pargstof thei 
and the emblems of Our Savidur’s -adfixi 
In the tive anthers the Spanish monks saw his. 
words, in the'ty le style the three nails by 
which he was Beebo the cross, and in the co- 
lumn on which the ovary is elevatéé the pillar to 
which ‘he was boniid: a number of fleshy threads 
which spread from a cup within the flower were 
finally likened to the crown of thorns. ‘ There 
are cuts,” says Sir James Smith, “to be found 
in some old books, apparently drayn from des- 
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cription, like the hog in ariffitt wison“ot@tigne 
to gepresent the rhinoceros,¢ fi" ‘9am ey 


is made up of the very things th 
genus comprehends a large nypst 
chiefly found in a wild state Mi 





nent. They are all twining py ef bean 
bling over trees to a considera th, andjrie? 
many eases are mest benutif ul objects on account: 


fe 


PATCHOULY OR-PUCHAPAT. 


ed in tarts, can scarcely. ‘be distinguished from. 
green apple. ‘The Rev, Mr. Behnett of Tavay, 


PASSIFLORA QUADRANGULARIS. 
of theirdarge gally-.or richly-coloured flowers. 





‘This: mites them favourites in gardens, where. 
many are cultivated, particularly the P. alata, | has recently introduced it among the Karens, by. 
P. quadrangularis, P. edulis, P. cerulea, P.ra-| whom it is-highly esteemed, and muck sought 
cemosa, D. Loudoni, P. onychina, P, » palmata, ' for. It will no doubt soon. be genevally. diffused. 
and: P. filamentosa, all of which are strikingly i through. the Provinces, ns it. possesses all the ate. 
handsome. It is however chiefly for their fruit | tractive qualities of fine fruit, handsome fragrant 
that they are valued in the countries where they | blossoms, and when trailed over ay arbor, a rich 
grow wild, in consequence. of the pulp which en- | passing shade.-—Mason, - 2, 
velopes the seeds being cool and refreshing, with: (6093) PASTINACA (from Pasting, the 
something of a fragrant bouquet. Under the Latin name for a two-pronged fork), ¢ genus 
name of Granadilla, the P. guadrangularis is; of Plants belonging to the natural. order 
well known in Brazil, where its fruit is as large | Umbellifere and the tribe Peucedanea.—Eng. Cyc. 
asa child's head; the Water-Lemon of the} Wight gives pastinaca hookeriana, 1010 ; rigens, 
West Indies is the produce of P. laurifolia; P.| 1009, Sprengeliana, 1908 ; a. of 
maliferimis bears what is called the Sweet Cala- ie (6094) PASTINACA SATIVA, the Parsnip, 
bash; andthe. pleasant pulp of P. edulis fur-| has an angular furrowed stem ; pinnate leaves, 
nishes the confectioney with the most delicate | downy beneath: ovate-oblong leaflets, crenate, 


material for the flavouring of ices. Many how- 
ever are of no value for their fruit, and some are 
actually fostid.— Bg. Cyc ‘The greater number 
do well on the plains, they require abundance 
of water. Not at all adapted for pot culture, 
easily propagated by cuttings during the rains 
-yundé Hy lass; some of the common varieties can 
be: prpagated in the open air during that season, 
require, a well manured soil. Natives of the 
tropics, many of which have been hybridized.— 
Jaffrey. , 

(6088) PASSIFLORA. PassiFLoracea.— 
Passion Flower. Passiflora Alata. —These orna- 
mental climbers, are common in most parts of 
India, the species are numerous, being of easy 
culture. Some of them are fruit bearing, as the 





| serrate, often with a lateral lobe at the base. It 


is extensively cultivated in Guernsey and Jersey 
as fodder for cattle In the north of Ireland 
parsnips are used in the composition of a kind 
of beer brewed with hops. Wine and ardent 
spirits are likewise made from the roots.—£ng, 
Cyc. 

(6095) PASTINACA SEKAKUL is another 
edible species of this genus, and is a native of 
Syna and Keypt. It has a gray root ; 4 terete 
downy branched stem ; pinnate downy leaves ; 
pinnatitid cut leaflets, blunt and unequally 
toothed. - Euvy7. Cyc. Pastinaca Secacul. is the 
Shaksukel misree (Sium Sisarum, Ainslie) so much 
used by Kastern doctors, and not without reas@a, 
for this root is a very efticacious medicine. Dr. 


’P. edulis and P. laurifolia, the latter is known | Royle thought it came from Cashmere to Hindos- 


fromiits dark shining leaves. 
wild’ varieties. — Riddell. 

; (6089) PASSIFLORA FCAETIDA. A species 
of passion flower with fcetid flowers, but. very 
elegant moss-like involucres, though rarely notic- 
ed in gardens, may be often seen creeplug over 
the hedges in Maulmain like an indigenous 








plant.—gMason. “os 
(6Q, OVPPASSIFLORA LAURIFOLLA. Lac- 


REL-LBAVED Passion LOWER. Numerous spe- 
ne of Passion flower are seen Wandering over 
the arbors andgtrellises of our sunny greens, but. 
none excced.in beauty, and fragrance the laurel- 
leaved passion flower, called in the West Indies, 
water aS Which appears to have been 
the firstiof the tribe introduced into Burmah.— 









(6008) AMRIELOBA LESCHENAULTI. 
(C0SRT Eames VORA QUADRANGULa@- 
Rist Rx, ILLA.’ ‘This luxuriant exotic from 
the Jampnica ; #3810) 1. flowers, flourishes well on the 
+, Tenasserim Coast, and ig very prolific, ‘fhe 


*amopthpblovg fruit, grow: nearly as lenge as 
cticmber, and vongguis.a sue 


tnakes a cooling delicious, dig 





alent pulp, which 
| , aad when prepar-_ 
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There arc several | tan, but [ heard that it 1s imported from Egypt; 


\ 
° ' ‘ 1 ‘ ook’ ry i " 
and hence, probably it is called be Pgyphan 


(misree)-— Honigherger, p. 322. iwhit. 
(6096) PATA, Leaf of £ i. Piglito- 


rUS.— Ben. Ph. 219. “aff Psy et, it may, 
; on i pore dl v 7p nulcherong Indian. 
of Sida Acuta—~—DBen. . Vaan eau =f 
6098) PATCHOULY owe. HEAPAT 
POGOSTEMON PaCHOULI, 18 ha article well 
known in Bengal, and though its source was 
long doubtful, it is found in every bazar 
almo-t throurhout India, and seems lo grow 
abundantly as well as on the opposite shore of 
the Malay Peninsula, in -province Wellesley,:1m 
fudia, and in a perfect wild state at Penang. M. 
de Hugel found it growing wild near Canton. 
Dr. Wallich says that it obviously belongs to 
the family of Labiater, and remarks that “ whe- 
ther Marrubinm Odorotissimum, Betonicoe folio. 
J. Burm. Thesaur. Zeylon, p. 653, tab. 71, 
fig 1, (Marrubium Indicum, N. 1. Barman. 


Flor, Ind. p. 127), be our’plant ov not, it Ig: dif- 


ficult to say” ; but he thinks that there is at 
least a considerable affinity. between them. 
Viney, in the “ French Journal of Pharmady,” 
ausgetts that it is the Plectranthus gravéolens 
oo) 


R. Brown. The name of. the plant however, 


4 


”* 


PA-THA-YOU-SHA. 


is the Pogostemon Patchouli. The odour of 


the, dried plant.is stroug and peculiar, and to 
some persons niet. ATER the died tops im- 
ported, into England are a foot or more in length. 
In Europe it is principally used for perfumery 
purposes, it being a favorite with the French, 
who import it, largely from, Bourbon. | ‘They 
were led to use it because, a few years ago, real 
Indian shawls bore an extravagant price, and, 

urchasers distinguished them by the odour of 
Patchouly with which they were perfumed, and 
on discovering this secret, the French manufac- 
turers got in this way of importing the plant 
to perfume articles of their own make, and thus 
palm off home spun shawls for real Indian. ‘The 
Arabs use and export.it more than any other 
nation. ‘Their annual pilgrim ship takes up an 
immense quantity of the leaf, they use it princi- 
pally for stuffing matrasses and pillows, and 
assert, that it is very efficacious in preventing 
contagion and prolonging life. The characteristic 
smell of Chinese and Indian Ink, is owing to an 
admixture of this plant on its manufacture. 
Some people put the dry leaves in a muslin bag, 
aud this use it as we do lavender, for scenting 
drawers in which linen is kept; and this is the 
best way to use it, as this odour, like musk, is 
most agreeable when very dilute. In India it is 
used as an ingredient in Goorakoo tobacco for 
smoking and for scenting the hair of women. 
It requires no sort of preparation, being simply 
gathered and dricd in the sun: too much dry- 
ing, however, is hurtful, inasmuch as it renders 
the leaf liable to crumble to dust in packing and 
stowing on board. By distillation it yields a 
volatile oil, on which the odour and remarkable 
properties depend. This oil is in common use 
in India for imparting the peculiar fragrance to 
clothes : among the superior classes of natives in 
Penang it sells al the rate of a dollar and a 
quarter, to a dollar aud a half, per pekul. [nu 
Bengal, some which was imported from Penang 
several years ago, sold at 11 rupees cight annas 
per maund. Later investments have sold ata 
much lower rate. 

(6099) PATELLID.G, a family of Vroso- 
branchiate Gasteropodus Afollusca.” ‘he shell is 
conical with the apex turned forwards ; the 
muscular impression horse-shoe-shaped, open in 
front. The genera belonging to this family are 
Patella, Acmea,. Gadinia, and Siphonaria. M. 
De Blainville referred these Molluscs to his 
order Cervicobranchiata, and Cuvier to his order 
Cyclobranchiata. Ex. P. compressa. Inhabits 
the Indian Seas. Lam. The Patelle are very 
widely. spread,’ and few seas are without them. 
None however appear to have been observed in 
the’ tic Seas, either by Captain Parry (1819) 
or Ca 


we ” 


piincipallly in warm climates.—Eag. Cyc... 


(6100) PA-THA-YOU-SHA, a bast of Arracan 
strips seven Jeet in length ; fine in texture, light 
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ptain Rogs. The larger species are found 


PAUCHONTEE TREE. - 
coloured : formed. of several easily diffusible 
layers : the outer layers, rather dense...and com- 
pact, and the inner: canoellar.... A.musa species ? 

(6101) PATTUNGA CUTTAY, Varrunca 
Curray. D tte. seeded Sane 
| Vattunga Cuttay, Tam. yur 
This is a Tamul name. of .a; wood which is 
used for dying cotton cloth, mate &a.. of a bright 
red colour. The dye is fixed by means of the 
Chebulic Myrobalan and alum.—Aine. Mat. Med. 
(6102) PATOO or ASTA, is a bast from 
Beerbhoom, is like the Putwa from Bhagul- 
pore.— Royle. B «spk pes HSS 
(6103) PAUCHONTEE TREE. Isonandra 
Polyandra. In 1855, General Cullen forwarded: 
a drawing and description of a large forest tree, 
abounding at the foot of the Ghauts N. EB. of 
Trevandriun. The plant delineated, was evidently 
one of the Sapotacese and the Malayalim name 
is ‘‘ pauchonthee,” and the product, of which a 
good sample was forwarded, on examination bears 
a strong resemblance to gutta percha, both in 
external appearance and mechanical properties. 
At the same time Lieutenant Cel. F. Cotton, 
Kingineers, forwarded from the Neilgherries a 
small sumple of a product similar to gutta per- 
cha in its smell, general appearance and fracture. 
No drawing of the tree was submitted, but 
a few leaves which surrounded the exudation, 
very closcly resembled the real Jsonandra gutta. 
The trees are said to be very large and numer- 
ous in the forest —AL. #. J. R. It seems to be 
a practice with the people who collect the Gutta 
Percha of the Malayan peninsula, to mix the 
juices of several other species of Isonandra 
with that of the true Isonandra’ Gutta. And 
though this mixture confessedly depreciates the 
vilue of the gum, as the products of the several 
specics have, to some extent, similar properties, 
the adulteration allows the commercial article to 
be applied to many purposes in the arts, which 
the higher price and the scarcity of the true gum 
vutta would exclude it from. It was therefore 
with pleasure that we perused an ‘interestiniz 
communication from Mr. Lascelles along with 
one from a former correspondent, Wynaadensis : 
for the Jatter confirms what had previously 
been. surmised, the existence on the Koondahs 
of several species, five if not six, of this genus 
of useful plants. These correspondeuts are 
both inclined to believe that the true Isonanidyay 
Gutta grows in Wynaad, but we do not.think 
that this opinion is entertained by those best 
capable of judging. Mr. Jascelles mentious that’ 
the, scientific men there, have had some ‘dif 
ficulty in defining the species of the tree ireoent- 
ly-discovered. Mr. Lascelles seemed too hastily 






the Pauchountee tree. beingtéhe Isonandra Poly. 


andra. . For if Wynaadensis’ ‘present report be 
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PAVIA. | | PAVO CRISTATUS. 


correct, that there are “five if not aiz’’ species of | bushes with yellow or red Aswets inhabiting 
Isonand¥a on the Koondahs, ‘the one sent by Ge-|- North Anierica, whiere they are called Buck's-Eye 
nerat Callen may really be what it was named,} Chestnuts. They are ofteti cultivated in‘shrub- 
although Mr. Jatfrey confined his observations beries under’ the tame of the Yrllow or Bearlet: 
to-stating that the tree examined by him was:the| Horse-Chestnut. Two species, P. ‘Indica and: 
Isonandra Polyandra of Wight’s [eones, thus| P. Panduana, have also been found in the eolder: 
evidently leaving it to Dr. Wight to settle the| parts of India, but they ‘have: not” been intro- 
correctness of his own nomenclature. On the} duced into our gardens. | 
matter of priority of discovery, it is evident that, (6108) PAVONIA ODORAT A. Wild, 
as with many other objects, the existence on the p 7 Bulla. § 7" 
Western coast of India, of x Gutta Percha seems to Peramootie p on Tet | ulla, Saxs. 
have become known to General Cullen and Mr. ee eae : | 
Lascelles about the saine time, but the former, by |. It is this flower to which. Mes ee 
in his ‘‘ Hindoo Pantheon,” unde tie.’ 


figuring the plant in February 1855, and sending me 
specimens of its flower, its fruit, its leaves, and | Bela, (p. 450) and which he erroneously E 
to be that of a species of Jasmine. It isa 


its gum, gave that ‘prominent pul t 

ao ana re paren sis er ine lightful smelling flower, and is one of those with 

Dincavared: We (acne which the arrows of anna, the god‘of love, are 
y made some observations said to be tipped. —dins. Mat. Med. p. 163. 


on the wood of this tree. We learn that the it 
wood of the Pauchountee tvee is in gravity not less} (6109) PAVONIDAK. a family of Rasorial 
Birds, to which the Peacock belonys. The ge. 


than 55 lbs. the eubie foot, and that a bar of 

ong inch square, with 18 inches clear of the sup-| "us Paco of Linnzus stands next to Didus 

ports, at each end, broke with a long fibrous frac- | [Dopo] in the ‘ Systema Nature,’ and Ig lmme- 

ture, after'a weight of 440 lbs. had been imposed : diately sneceeded by Meleagris, which is follow- 

—though not till this weight had for’ some imi- ed by Crax, Phasianus, Numida, and Tetrao. 

nutes been suspended from the bar. ‘This tenacity, | Cuvier makes bis Paons consist of the true Pea- 
cocks (Pavo, Linn.) and Laphophorus. This . 


we believe, is as high if not higher than that of 
teak. ‘The above experiment has been made by| group is followed by the Dindons Meleagris, 
General Cullen, who has likewise ascertained | Linn.) the Peintades (Namida, Linn); and the 
that the Pauchountee tree when tapped, two laps Faisans (Phasianus, Linn., including the Cocks 
at every three feet, from the base to sixty feet | and Hens— Gallus, Briss; the true Pheasants 
high, or 40 taps in all, vielded in twelve hours |(PAascanus Colchicus, &e. including Argue, 
about eizht piuts’ or pounds of the sap. This | femin.) ; the Crested Pheasants (louppiteres, 
Temin., Phasianus tgnitus, fe.) ; the Tragopan, 


abundant flow supports Mr. Lascelles’ opinion : 
that Malabar alone will supply Gutta Percha to | (@ragopan Sadyrus, &e.); and Cryptonye. The 
Tetraonide wuinediately follow. Mr. Swainson 


the world for the next quarter century, and we 
trust therefore that the orders receitly i issued by makes the Pavonidy, the first family of the. Ore 
Government to protect the trees from wasteful der Rasor es, according to lis ar rangemett, con- 
destruction have been at once acted upon by the} sist of the genus Pavo, with the sub-genern 
several authorities of the districts there.—See| 47gus, Polyplectron, anid Meleagris; the geuus 
Report of the Madras Museum of (856 ; by the} PAascanus, with the sub-genera Phasianus, Nyc- 
Author themerus, and Ceriornis (Tragopan); the genus 
, ee en es ; Gallus ; the genus Lophophorus; and the genus 
(6104), PAVET TTA BREV [FLORA 135 ; Numidu. ee this ead Phasianus, ik its 
Brunonjs, 1065 ; Indica, 148; Rothiana, 1065. sub-genera, Tragopan, Gallus, and Euplocamus, 
(6105): PAVETTA INDICA. Lin. are treated of under the tile PHastIaANipa. Two 
Pavatty kui, Tam. Pappana, Sans. species only of this magnificent genus ure record= 
Paputta kaia. Tet. | ed, P. eristatus and P. Saponensis.—Eny. Cyc, — 


An ornamental shrub 4 or 5 feet high with (5110) PAVO. CRISTATUS 
white flowers, timber very small.—-47. 2. J. R. Siete ¥ 
The berries are considered amongst the Kais or jean 7 igs oe Nemelay, TEL. 


rden staffs-of the Tamools : they are not how-| 4,7. 3 Sete ol . 

ever ts juolatable. peda eae aa ar a ee aa ae of are 
TO ae . bs rCORS 5 ra a 

(6108) PAVETTA TO MENTOSA. PaVeTTA.| Romans; Pavon and Pavone of the Italians; 
An indigenous spécies of. pavetta, with flowers} Payon of the Spanish; Paon of the French; 
resembling | & white dora is found at Tavoy <— land Pfan of the Gernans. "The head is. sur- 
Mason, |mounted by an aigrette of 24: upright, feathers... 

(617) PAVIA, 3 ag "araall. division of th®|In the male the tail-coverts. consist of, feathers: 
natural order Asculacee, differing fron Alecudws | with loose barbs and_.of unequal size, the upp iy 
itself in little except.its conversing petals and |one shortest, eachterminated by numerous eyes . 
spineless fruit. It consists. sof small trees or]or circlets of a metallic iridescent brilliancy :. 
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these the bird bas the power of erecting into: 


a circle or wheel, which presents, when the 


sun shines op -it, ap object of dazzling splen- 


dour which sets. alll eseription at defiance. The 
female haethe aigrette, bat bas not the splen- 
did ornament with which the ‘male is gifted ; 
ber colours generajly are sombre. This speetes 
is spread over the north of Ludia and the islands 
of Malaisia in its natural state. It is the Mohr 
of the Mahrattas, according to Colonel Skyes, 
who describes the wild bird as abundant in’ the 
dense woods of the Ghauts ; it is readily domes- 
ticated, and many Hindoo temples in the Duk 
hun (Deccan) have, he tells us, considerable 
flocks of them. Ona comparison with the bird 
as domesticated in Eurepe, the latter, both male 
and feaale, was found by the Colonel to be tden 
tical with the wild bird of India. Colonel Wil- 
hiamson, in his: account of peneock-shooting, 
states that he had seen about the passes im the 
Jungletery district surprising quantities of wild 
pea-fowls. > Whole woods were covered with 
them beautiful plumage, to which the rising sun 
inyparted additional brilhauey. Small patches 
of plain among the long grass, most of them cul- 
tivated, and with mustard, then in bloom, which 
indueed the birds to feed, increased the beauty 
of the scene. © T speak within bounds,” conti 
nues Colonel Williamson, “ when | assert) ther 
there could not be less than tweive or fifteen 
hundred pea-fowls, of various sizes, within stzht 
ot the spot where I stood for near an hour.” 
ding. Cyc. 

(6411) PAVO JAPONENSIS.  Aldrov. (P. 
Javanicus, Horsfield.) Mr. Bennett, who had 
an opportunity of examining two living birds 
inthe garden of the Zoological Society of 
London, in addition to stuffed specimens, gives 
the following accurate description of this species. 
Prevailing tints blue and green, varving in in- 
tensity and mutually changing into each 
other according as the light falls more or less 
directly upon them. In size and proportions the 
two species are nearly similar, but the crest of 
P. Jaeanicus is twice as long us that of P. eris- 
tatus, and the feathers of which it, is composed 


are regularly barbed from the base upwards in 


the adult bird, aud of equal breadth throughout. 
Head and crest interchangeably blue and green. 
A naked spacc on the cheeks, including the eves 
and ears, is coloured of a light yellow belind, 
and bluish-green towards its fore part. The 
feathers of the neck and brenst, which are broad, 
short, rounded, and imbricated like the scales 
of a fish, are at their base of the same brillant 
hue as the head, and have a broad, lighter, some- 
whet metallic margin; those of the back have 
still: more of the metallic lustre. The- wing- 


coverts’ are of the general hue, with a deeper 


tinge. of blue; the primary quill-feathers are 
light ‘cheatnut. The tail-feathers and their 
coverts (train) are of a splendid metallic brown, 


‘breast. 
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changing into‘green ; their barbs are extremely 
long, loose, silky, and. somewhat decowfposed ; 
and the latter are aluiost all terminated by: ocel- 
lated spots similar to these whichinark the tail 
(train) of the common species, and of nearly the 
same size, Asin it, thev are of beautiful deep pur- 
ple in the centre, which is. about the size of a 
‘shilling ; this is surrounded by acband. of green, 
becoming narrow behind, but widening dn front, 
and filling up a kind of votch that occurs in the: 
blue ; then comes # broad brownish. band ; and, 
lasily, a narrow black ring, edged with chestaut, 
all beautifully metallic, or rather representing 
the hues of various precious stones when viewed 
in certain lights. Bill ofa gravish horn-calour, 
rather longer and more slender than in the com- 
mon species ; ins deep hazel. Legs strong, nak- 
ed reticulated, dusky black ; spurs large and of 
the same hue. (* Gardens and Menagerie of the 
Avological Society’) ‘The bird above described 
is the Puvo muficus of Vaiuneeus, who, as the 
name dimplies, deseribed it as being devoid of 
spurs, relying probably on Aldrovandus, whom 
he quotes, and who figures it without spurs, 
describing it under the name of Puro Japonensis. 
[tas the Japan Peacock of Latham, the Pavo 
spiciferus of Vieillot. the Pavo ldrovandi ot 
Wilson, and Pavo Javanicus of Dr. Horstield, 
who sawit in Java. Of these names, that of 
Aldrovandus has the priority ; then. comes that 
of Linneeus, which may mislead; theu that of 
Horsfield; then that’ of Vieillot. We do not 
sec anything objectionable in the name given by 
Aldvovandus, and therefore we have retained If. 

(6112) Meleagris (Linn).—The Meleagris of the 
ancients was not aturkey, bata guinea-fowl. 
(Linnaeus however having given this as the generic 
name for the Turkeys, which were not known to 
the ancients,orvithologists have continued it.) Nor 
is this now of much consequence, certaluly not 
of sufhicient#@importance to change the name ; 
for notwithstanding the confusion and doubt 
thrown over the subject by the learned discus- 
sions of the earlier modern ornithologists, it 1s 
generally known and satisfactorily proved that 
the Turkeys were only known to Europeans after 
the discovery of America, from which one spe- 
cies has been spread in a domesticated state over 
the grentest part of the civilised globe It has 
the following generic characters :—The bill ra- 
ther short, strong, curved, convex, vaulted, its 
base furnished witha naked skiu; a fleshy ca- 
runcle surmounting the bill of an erectile nature 
and conical form. Head and neck surrounded 
with a wrinkled mammillated skin, hanging loose 
like a dewlap as far as the upper part of the 
Hind toe touching the ground. Two 
species are known: one, M. Gallopaco, the ori- 
ginal stock from which the domesticated turkey 
is derived; the other, Af. ocelata, a much 


‘more beautifully plumaged ‘bird, did not exhibit 


in the only known specimen any trace of the 
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tuft of hair on the breast. That character there- 
fore is Ginitted above; butit 1s not cértain thet 
the last-mentioned species is entirely without the 


tuft, for the plumage of the speciinen was dam- 


aged. ae es 

(6113) M. Gallopavo. This is the AL. oceiden- 
dalis of Brtram ; MM. fera of Vieillot ; Gallo d’ 
India, Gallinaccio (ale), Gallina d’ India (female) 
of the Italians; Cog @lideand Dinsdon, Dinde 
(female), of the French ; Ludianische Hatn of the 
Germans; Wild ‘Turkey and Domestic ‘Turkey of 
the British and Auglo-Americans. 

(6114) Polyplectron (Yemm). This beautiful 
form was raised to the rank of a genus. by M. 
Temminck,'who established it upon the bird which 
was named Pavo Z'ibetanus by Brisson, the Chi- 
nese Peacock-Pheasant by Edwards, Puro bical- 
caratus by Linneens, and 17 Eperronier by Buffon. 

Yuvier placed it amony the Peacocks, prope: ly 
so called, but other species have been since dis- 
covered, which, throwing further Hight upon the 
modifications of form, well justify its genuine 
separation. It is the Miplectron of Vicillot. 
— ling. Gye. 

(6115) Polyplectrnm Kinphanum. Male, Length 
abont 19 inches. Forehead and crown ornamented 
with a crest of long, narrow, loose feathers, which 
tovether with the plumage of the neck and breast, 
are rich bluish-black with metallic reflections. 
Towards the end of each feather there ts a black- 
ish bar. ‘This beautiful and ample tail is sup- 
posed not to be erectile, but to be capable of 
very wide expansion. ‘This is the Mperonier a 
Toupet of M. Temminck ; the Crested Poly plec- 
tron. Probably inhabits Sunda and the Molucca 
Isles. —2ing. Cyc. 

(6116)Polyplectron Tibetanum.This is theParo 
Tibetanus of Brisson and Gmelin, the Chinquis 
of Buffon, the Thibet Peacock of Latham, the 
Peacock Pheasant of Edwards, and the Eper- 
ronier Chinguis, Polyplectron Chinquis of ‘Tem- 
minck. It is supposed to bea native of the 
mountain chain which separates Hindustan from 
Tibet. In the Polyplectron Chaleurum the 
plumage is comparatively sombre. ‘The ocellated 
spots on the wings and tail are absent, and the 
latter, instead of being rounded, has a more 
elongated pheasant-like form, approaching to that 
of Argus. The beautiful birds above briefly 
noticed, and inhabiting the Indian Islands or 
China, are deseribed as being almost as hardy as 
the Peacock, and there is little doubt that they 
might be -domesticated in England. ‘The 
Tibetian Polyplectyon is procured for the avia- 
ries of the wealthy Chinese, and M. Temminck’s 
drawing was taken ‘from a bird that had lived 
for five or six years in an aviary at the Hague. 
» Ch Y7)AITAy:(Temm.). The only species known 
ip Argus giguldeus. “Whis bird is remarkable for 
the beauty oi tts plumage. The wings, the 
secondaries of which are threé times as long as 
.the primary quills, are painted and ocellated in 
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la manner that defies description. . This. bird 


is the beautiful Chinese Pheasant described 


in ‘Phil. Trans.,’ vol. 5$, p. 88; L’Argus 


on Luen of Buffon; Argus Pheasant, Pha- 
sianns Argus of Latham ; L’ Argus, “Arjus gig- 
anteus of Temminck. ‘The unwieldy ‘size of the 
secondaries forms an impediment to the bird in 
its progress through the air, but they assist its 
pace when running, which it does swiftly with 
their aid. Its flight, when it does rise on tle 
wing, is heavy and short. When the bird: is-at 
rest. or unexcited, the beauty spots on the second- 
aries are hardly visible; but when showing him- 
sclf off in the presence of his females, the wings 
of the 4rgus are expanded, and trailed upen the 
ground to dis}lay their beauties; and at this 
time the tail is comparatively spread, and is 
raised erect; when at rest it is carried in 
a line with the body, and with the two 
lone feathers folded together. ‘The rest of 
its habits are not known, but it is. said 
not to thrive well in confinement. [tis a native 
of Stunatra, and probably other Indian Islands, 
but principally of Malacea. No proof appears 
of its having been brought from China and 


‘Chinese ‘Vartary, although ornithological writers 


name those countries as the places of its habita- 
tion. ‘The feathers and drawing of the bird 
described in the * Phil. Trans.’ hy G. Edwards 
were sent from Canton to Dr. Fothergill, and 
are stated to have come from one of the most 
northern provinces of China. 


(6118) Lophophorus, Temm.(Monaulus Vieill ) 


(6119) LZ. Impeyanus (1. refulgens, ‘Temm.; 
Impevan Pheasant, Phasianus Impeyanus, Lath.) 
We must refer our readers to the bird itself, oy, to 
the excellent figure in Mr Gould’s ‘ Century of 
Birds from the Himalaya Mountains,’ for any- 
thing like an adequate idea of the beauty of its 
tints ; for the greater proportion of the plumage 
is dazzling with changing hues of green, -steel- 
blue, violet, and golden-bronze. ‘The bird looks 
as if it were principally clothed in a scale-armour 
of iridescent metal ; but the plumage is soft and 
velvety to the touch. ‘The crest on the head con- 
sists of naked-shafted feathers, with an oval or 
battledore tip of the same quality as the rest of 
the plumage, and of a metallic green; the centre 
of the back is pure white; the tail is rounded 
and bright chestnut. Size of a hen turkey. 
The principal food of this species consists of bul- 
bous roots, for scooping.out which its bill is 
well adapted. Nothing «pertain seems to be 
known of the rests of its habits. It isa native 
of the mountain ranges of Nepaul and the Hima- 
layas. . 

(6120) Numida (Linn.). The birds known 
to the ancierits under the name of Meleagriides 
atid Galline Numidiee belonged to this gents. 
They are all natives of Africa, ving principally 


on berries, small slugs, &c. 
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“ference and twelve ounces in weight. This is | 


PEARLS. REARLS. 

(GLZ1)N. Meleagris (the Gallina di Numidia of [| Perlet, Ger {| Motu, Paws gy 
the Italians ; Poulle de la Guinee and Pcintade Moottec, Guz. Hryp.. Alotu, Ten f 
Meleauride of the French ; Pintado of the Span- Perle, It. a ee 2 ed 
ish; Perl Hubn of the Germans; and Pearl-Hen,] Are well-known globular: concretions found in 
Guinea Hen, and Common Guinea Fow!] of the] several species of shell fish, Lhey consist of al- 
English) is too well known to need dese iption. lernate concentric hayers of membrane and carbo- 
The bird has been spread very widely, and few nate of lime. The best pearls, are of. a ¢lear 
poultry-yards are without it. In Jamaica, were | bright whiteness, free from spots or stalis, ads 
they do much mischief to some of {he crops, they | the surface uaturally smooth and glossy... ‘! hose 
have resumed their wild habits, and are shot like} of a@ round form are preferred, but the larger 
other game.— Buy. Cyc. pear-shaned ones are esteemed for Care Seed 

(6122) PAYA WOOD. Paya kurra. | pearis are those ot the smallest Size. | The,most 

(61238) PAYUNG in Malay and Javanese, peXtonsive pearl fisheries are those of the Gulf of 
and Songsong m Javanese only, an tmubrella. Manat ae Ceylon, and Balreen I the Persian 
This”is the universal badge of rank from the | Gulf. Pearls are imported into Bombay from the 
prince to the humwblest offee-bearer anione the | latter place, ind ate re-ux ported to England and 
civilised nations of the Malayan Archipelayo, China —Kauckuer. Pearls are fished up on hear 
and stands instead of the crowns, coronets, stars {iY all parts ef the Ceylon coast and are frequently 
and ribbons of the natious of Europe. ‘The qua- | large and beautifnl, the Chinese taught the natives 
lity of the party is expressed by ifs size, eolour, | heir value by offermy them very high prices for 
or material.-—Crawfurd Dict. p. 339. the finest qualities. ‘The pearl hshert s for which 

(6124) PRACH, AmyananesPersica. Amongst | the Tsland was once famous have very nuch 
the more important of the acquisitions whieh says | dinmushed in their yield. The natives account for 
Fortune, 1 made in the vicinity of Shanghac, 1) the dimiition by declaring that the pearl oyster 
niust not forget to mention a fine and laree vale | has the power of locomotion and has shilted its 
riety of peach, which comes into the markers{ former quarters to some new ground ndt yet 
discovered. "The scarcity is probably owing to 
the fact that the pearls have been disturbed be- 
lore they have reached their full development 
Which ds sald to require a period of seven years, 
Since that period the provceds have gradually fall- 
enolF until at present they amount to alinost 
probably, what some writers eall the Pekine ! both. Diving for the pearl-oyster is a favorite 
peach, about which some exagverated stories: eceioalion among the natives of Ceylon, asa 
have been told. ‘Trees of the Shanghae variety are} skill diver ean carn ten times the wages of 
now in the garden of the Horticultural Society | a Hui Taborer, and the employment is not, 





ee en, 


there about the middle of August and remains in 
perfection for about ten days. It is erown i 





the peach orchards, a few miles to the South of 
the City; and itis quite a usual thine to see 
peaches of this variety eleven inches in cireum- 





of London. — Fortane’s Wanderings, p. 404 ts has becn stated, unfavorable to health, 

(6125) PEACH PALM. (Guiliclina speciosay, | but on the contrary conducive fo strength 
the _ Pupunha, prodiuces an agreeable frnit of a} aud visor of body. ---almeriean dnepedibion. Pearls 
red and yellow colonr.”-— Seeman. are found in China; and Mareo Polo speaks 


(6126) PEACIL WOOD, Neicaracua. An of asalt lake, supposed now to be im Yunan, 
inferior kind of brazil-wood, used to dye a fugi-; Which produced them in such quantity thas 
tive © fancy red.’ —Walerston.—Fanl incr. the fishery in) his day was farmed out and 

(G127) PEACOCK, in Malay and Javanese,| testricted lest they should become too cheay 
Marak, and in the polite dialect of the Jatter,Jand = conmmon, but such is not now the case 
Manura, whigh is Sanserit. Che bird known by judging from the numbers annually imported 
this name is the Pavo iuticus of ornitholovists, irom India, The Quarterly Review speaks of 
and a distinet species from the [Indian one high: wn artificial mode practised by the Chinese 
1s that of our poultry-yards. It appears to be of making pearls by dropping: a string of 
confined to Jaya, Sumatra, and the Malav Pe- faynall mother-of-pearl beads into. the shell 
ninsula, and has never been domesticated by the| which ina year are covered with the pearly 
hatives of the Aichipelago.— Craufurd Diction-| evust -- Williams Middle Kingdom, p. 2742. 


ary, page 330. | Learls, to the amount of £500,0U0,' are annu- 
(6128) PEATT SAUL orn YEGASER. ally brought to Canton ; coral 1s also a. part of 
(6129) PEAR, Prrus Communrs. ee ge eel 
eee orcas = commonly called the pearl oyster: «Le principal 
(81 20 PEARLS. Te fisheries are on the Coast @ Malurn, >the: Strait 
~ Loolon, Anas, [ Margarite, Lat. —{ between Ceylon and the Continents: ther Istand 
-Mootoo, Cyng. | Murwareed, Pers. | of Baharen, in the Persian Gult}ovd: fat. Lainan, © 
eotten, Dur: © ‘Sheintschug, Perlu, Rus | on the Coast of China. The pearl ‘divers pile 
erles, F'n. | Perlas, &p, the shells upon the shore in little pits, aud cover 
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them with sand, till the shell opens, aad the fish 
is destroyed. ‘The pearls are then procured, 
cleansed, and roug _ of sie 

according to their sizes’: the smallest are de- 
nominated seed or ounce Pearls, and are-of very 
‘nferior value. ‘The quality or value of Pearls 
depends chiefly upon their size 
Their true shape is a perfect round. The colour 
should be a pure white ; not dull and lifeless, 
but clear and brilliant ; free from foulness, spot, 
or stain ; surfaces naturally smooth and glossy. 
The shell, which is the Mother of Pearl, is com- 
pressed. aut flat, nearly orbicular ; the inside 





exq listed 
water of the pearl itself. 


passed through a kind of sieve, 


ba Ty ° . ° | 
Giolished, and of the whiteness and | 
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'tya, and mutyara, are all Sanscrit, and I am not 


aware that in any of the Malayan languages 
there are native names for it. Occasionally the 
Persian *word lulu is used. The name for the 
mother of pearl oyster, indung-mutyara, is ex- 
actly equivalent to our own, for the Malay word 


and. colour. | indung signifies mother or matrix. From this 


we may stippose that both the pearl and mother 
of-pearl were most probably made known to the 
Malayan nations by the Hindus. It may be re- 
marked, that the pearl-fishing of the Sulu Islands 


| was certainly carried on before the arrival of Eu- 


for they are mentioned by the indefati- 


ropeans, 
“ Going on.” says he, “ina 


vable Barbosa. 


Do 


It has the same lustre | northerly direction towards China, there #'ano- 


on the outside, when the external coats have been | ther island abounding in the necessaries of life 


removed by aquafortis- ly b 
the Chinese aud Japanese) in a variety of inlaid 
works, toys, &e.— Morrison. Pearls worth fishing 
are fotund in the seas about the Arrow Islands, 
and in those of the Sulu Archipelago, but none in 
size or quality to be compared with those of the 


Manar or Persian gulls. Mother-of-pearl oysters | 
situations and on the 


are found in the same , 
coasts, of geveral of the Bisaya ishands of the 


Philippines much more abundantly. From Ma- 
nilla there are yearly exported about £ 200,000 
pounds worth of them. Mr. Windsor Earl has 

‘ven the following very satisfactory account. of 
the fishing of the Arrow Islands on the coast of 
New Guinea. ‘ But the great sources of wealth 
are the pearl and tripang banks, which lie on the 
eastern side of the group, and are often several 
miles in width, being intersected by deep chan- 
nels some of which will adunt vessels of burden. 
The pearl oysters are of several varieties ; first, 
the large oyster with its strong thick shell. from 
six to eight inches in diameter which furnishes 
the mother of pearl shell of commerce. These 
are obtained by diviug and are highly prized, 
being nearly always in demand at Singapore for 
the European and Chinese markets. ‘T's 
oyster produces few real pearls, but gnarled 
semitransparent excrescences are occasionally 
found onthe surface of the inner shell, which 


are so highly esteemed by the Chinese that. | 
The other | 


they often fetch enormous prices. 
description is the small semitrausparent pearl 
oyster, having the inucr surface of the shell 
of a bluish . tint. 
as an -article of commerce, but the oyster 
itself often:oontains pearls which although indi- 
vidually of ino: great value, are so numerous, as 
amply to . repay: the labour of collection. 
Pearls of sufficient Bie to undergo the process 
of boring ane sometimes found, but the greater 
portion are what goxby the name of seed pearls, 
and are only masdetable in China, where they 
are much valued ag'a medicine when pounded 
and mixed with some liquid.” Journal of the 
Indian coker tage Vol. iv. p-490. The names 
for the pearl‘4in Malay and Javanese, mute, mu- 


The shell is of sinall value: 


It is used (especially by | called solar (Sulu) inhabited by a gentile people 


 alusost white, and in person well made. They 
have their own proper king and language. In 
this island is found much gold by washing the 
‘soil, and over against it, the people go to fish 
small pearls, and even find occasonally larger 
ones, fine as to cofour and roundness.” Ramusio, 
Vol. i.—Crawfurd, Dictionary page 330.—Lng. 
(>. The pearl is a shell secretion of a spheri- 
ca!' shape formed in a species of oyster, or pearl 
mussel, and said to be produced by a malary in 
the animal, which requires nearly seven years for 
its full development, after which the oyster cies. 
Small pearls which have been immersed in acet- 
ous acids, and thus reduced to their membranous 
constituenis, have the appearance of being form- 
ed of concentric coats of nembrane, and carbonate 
of lime, thus resembling in composition the 
mother-of-pearl with which oyster-shells are 
lined. ‘The precise origin of pearls 1s unknown, 
but it appears probable that some minute sub- 
stance, such as agrain of sand, may have found 
its way into the shell and produced irritation, 
and that the animal, unable to expel it, renders 
it less injurious by covering it with calcareous 
matter. It is sometimes affirmed, that t» produce 
pearls, the oyster must have received some exter- 
| nal injury ; and this is corroborated by the fact that 
nearly all the shells in which pearls are found are 
outwardly contorted, and that a smooth regular 
shell isa pretty sure sign of the" absence of 
thé pearl. It was therefore suggested to the 
Swedish government by the celebrated Linneus, 
to pierce small holes in the shell of the fresh- 
lv-caught pearl oyster, aud then restore it 
to its original bed. The experiment was 
tried, but without success, A somewhat siinilar 
plan is said to be adopted by the Chinese, and 
with favourable results. ‘These ingenious people 
thread upon fine silk small beads of mother-of- 
pearl, and fasten them ‘within shells of pearl 
oysters, when they rise toype surface of the wa- 
ter at the beginning of sutfimer. The animals 
are then restored to their bed, where they soon 
cover the beads with calcareous matter, and thus 
convert them into pearls, In whatever way pro- 
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duced, pearls of:considerable size, on account of | own propeg, bounds, beyond which it is not law- 
their beauty and rarity, have been valued at|ful to work, and governinent vessels afe.en the 
enormous prices in past ages, and are still} spot to see that no infringement of ddiftract 
among the choicest objects of the Jeweller's art. | takes place. The hoatg “gach carry a captain, 
Their delicate and silvery lustre has been as} pilot, and 20 men, of whom 10 are experienced 
widely celebrated as the brilliance of the dia- | divers. ~5 divers descend at once, the other & 
moud. The Hindoos poetically describe them as | taking the plunge wher the first ascend. ‘Thus 
drops of dew falling into the shells when the fish | a little time is allowed for regaitiing strength. 
rise to the surface of the sea in the month of} {n order to descend as rapidly as possible 
May, and becoming by some unexplained action | through the water, the diver places his feet on a 
of the sun’s rays transformed into pearls. Pearl ; large stone made fast to one end of a rope, the 
fisheries exist in Ceylon, on the Coromandel | other end being secured to the boat. He also takes 
coast, and in the Persian Gulf, the last-named | another rope, to the end of which is atta¢hed a 
being the most productive. Fisheries of less im- i net, or basket, to contain the oysters The up- 
portance also exist in Algiers, and in the Zooloo | per extremity of this second rope is It a] ad by two 
Islands. "Two thousand years ago, the Romans men in the boat. The diver is also provided with 
found pearls in Britain. and in modern times the | a stronz knife for detaching the oysters, and as 
rivers of Scotland have afforded considerable quan- a means of defence against sharks, which are 
tities, though not of the best quality. Several ri-; very numerous in’ those seas, but which do’ not 
vers, of Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and Boheniia af- ofien atiack the divers, being perhaps scared 
ford pearls, and they are also found in two or three | by the noise of the assemblage, and the conti- 
Russian provinces. ‘There are also pearl fishe- | nual plunging of so great a number of persons... 
ries in the western hemisphere. The coast of The diver no sooner reaches the ground than he 
Columbia and the Bay of Panama have furnished’ gathers oysters with all possible speed into his 
considerable quantities, but they are not consi- | basket, and then letting go the rope to which the 
dered equal to the pearls of the East in shape or’ stone is attached, he pulls that which is held by 
colour, Detailed accounts of the pearl fishery of | the sailors, and rapidly ascends to the surface. 
Cevlon have been given by the Count de Noe | Some divers make very dexterous use of their 
and others, who have had ample means of watch-' feet, holding the net with one foot, clasping the 
ing the operations of the pearl-divers during a‘ stone with the other, and thus leaving one hand 
residence in that island. It appears that the! free to close the nostrils, while the other hand 
pearl oysters occur in’ banks at greater or less holds the rope in descending. The time during 
depth in the sea on the western side of the island: which the divers can remain submerged is vari- 
of Cevlon, the average depth, however, beme ously stated, and no doubt it differs greatly ac- 
about 12 fathoms, and the distance from the! cording to the constitution of the individual. 
shore about 15 miles. The rizht to fish on | Some observers declare that in their experience 
these banks is sold by the Government every sea- | it never exceeded 50 seconds ; but Captain Per- 
son, and single auction sale is generally made to | cival, in his work on Ceylon, gives two minutes 
one individual, who afterwards disposes of shares : as the usual time of remaining under water. Dr. 
in the fishery to other parties. The biddings at | Faraday found that by first exhausting the 
the auction are regulated by the produce of some | lungs, by several deep exhalations, so as to ex- 
thousands of oysters taken from the beds at hazard. | pel the carbonic acid, and then taking deep in- 
If the average quality of pearl contained in them | spiration of fresh air, he was able to hold his 
be good, the competition is strong in proportion. breath for two minutes anda half. Serious ef- 
‘The pearl fishery commences in April and lasts | fects are produced by this employment, and the 
till towards the end of Mav. It attracts a con- | divers may frequently,be seen with blood issuing 
course of Visitors not only from the interior of | from their mouth and nostrils. Yet this does not 
the island, but from various parts of India, | hinder them from going down in their turn. They 
whose diversities of language, dress, and man- | will make from 40 to 50 plunges in one day, and 
ners produce a striking effect. ‘The sea-shore, ; bring up on each occasion about 109 oysters. 
at other times solitary, is on the eve of the fishe- | Their day closes before noon, for as soon as the 
ry suddenly covered with innumerable huts, com- ! sea-brecze sets in, the signal is given for the re- 
posed of a few poles stuck in the ground, inter- | turn of the boats to the shore. Their. owners, 
woven with bamboo and covered with the leaves | and a large assemblage of persons of all classes, 
of the cocoa-nut palm : these temporary dwellings | are eagerly looking out for the arrival of the 
often shelter as many as 150,000 persons. | flotilla, and are soon busily employed in exa- 
The signal for commencing the fishery is given at | mining and stowing away the cargoes. Hach 
day-break by the firing of cannon, and at thatj/owner has a shallow pit fenced round and 
moment the several boats cast anchor in the secured for his own  fise, in: which his 
fishing ground, for at midnight they had left the |store of oysters is deposited, and left open 
shore in an extensive fleet, so astobeon the'to the air. This pit, or couélo as it is call- 
spot at the desired moment. Each boat has its ed, is in the midst of a group of buts. belong- 
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ing to the same owner, so that it is under the | being placed.in the pits which we have already 
guard of his party. Here the oysters Me allowed | mentioned, aud the pofnt of the spindle adjusted 
to putréfy under a burning sun, and astench|to them, the workman presses on the wooden 
arises from them which" would ‘secim enough to | head of the machine with his left hand, while his 
depopulate the shore of its thousands of inhabi- | right is efploved in turning round the bow handle 
tants. Yet such is not the case. ‘The health of | During the process af drilling he occasionally mois- 
the people docs..not appear to be materially | tens the prarl by dipping the little finger of bis 
affected, and the oysters are allowed to remain ‘right hand ina cocoa-nut filed with water, which 
till dry, when they can be easily opened and thesis placed by han for that purpose ; this he does 
pearls extracted. ‘To open them when fresh | with a dexterity, and quickness which  scareely 
would require much greater force, and would be | impede the operation, and can only be acquired 
likely to injure the pearls. When the putrefac- | by much practice. ‘They bave also a variety of 
tion is sufficiently advanced, the oysters are taken) other instruments both for cutting and drilling 
from theggeoutéo, and placed in troughs made! the pearls. “To clean, round. and polish them to 
of the .tfoks of trees. Sea-water is thrown ‘that state ia which we see them, a powder, made 
over “then ; they are casily opened, and: of the pearls themsclyes, is_ employed. These 
render their pearls to the washing and shak- | difecut operations in preparing the pearls oc- 
ing of a number of men who stand all on eupy ai great imanber of the black men in 
one side of the trough, while inspectors at each various parts of the island. [nthe black 
end closely watch their proceedings, and other !town or pettal of Conmnbo. in particular, many 
inspectors examine the shells which are thrown }of them may every day be seen at (his 
away, lest they should contain some of the pre- work, which is well worth the attention of any 
cious substanee. ‘The workmen engaged in | European who is not already acquidated with ite 
washing pearls dare not lift (ieir hands to thei | —Tonlison, 

mouths uuder penalty of a flogging, yet aman! (G51) POARTS, ARTIFICLIAT. The art 
will sometimes contrive to swallow a pean 0 making artiictal pearls has been brought to 

| 








hiv price. After all the pearts are washed ont, | such perfection in Paris, that even jewellers and 
the largest Ve? carefully picked ont from the pawnbrokers have occastonally had a ditheulty 
aind at tue bottom of the troughs and washed [in deciding between the artadthal and the real. 
repeatedly in clean water ; the next in-size are} Phe origin of fais sueeessful ingtat ou is given 
soread out on white napkins to dry in the sun. fas follows : A Preneh bead maker named 

Jaquin, ooserving that wien (he simali fish ealled 


The remainder are left to the care of women, 
who pick them up and dry them, Pearls are | adlelte, or bleak (Cyprinus alburius), Was wash- 
ed, the water was tilled) with fine silver-colours 


assorted by means of three sieves placed 

one above another, the meshes ino which are]ed particles, collected some of these for the 
smaller as the pearls descend. ‘Thas the | purposes of lis trade. He found that the soft 
pearls which will not pass through the uppermost | shining powder thas obtained had to a remark- 
sieve are of the first class, and so on with the jable degree the lustre of pearls ; hence, he called 
others, Another assortment is made as to co-| it essence of pearl or esseuce Wort, He first 
lour, regularity of form, &c., and here the tastes | made smail beads of gypsum and covered them 
of different nations have to be emsulted. The} with this substance: they were greatly admired 
Huropeaus prefer pure white pearls, the Indians | aud eagerly sought after; but it was found that 
yellow pearls, and the natives of Ceylon those | this pearly coat, when exposed to heat, separated 
which are tinged with rose-colonr. Besides the | itself from the head, and attached itself to the 
number of persons who arrive in Ceylon in the {skin of the wearer, In aananner that was any- 
fishing saason for the sake of speculating in} thing but pleasant. ‘The ladies themselves, it 1s 
pearls, there are also numerous Indian artisans | said, snegested to Jaquin, the making of hollow 
who are very expert in piercing and drilling | glass beads, and covering the inside with essence 


pearls, and who practice their trade on the |ofspearl. ‘This he did. and established a manu- 
spot on economical terms, Captain Percival | facture, of which some idea may be gained by the 
thus describes their operations:—‘“ A ma-| following account. Slender tubes of glass are 
chine made of wood, and of a shape resem- | first prepared, ealled girasols, a term applied to 
bling angbtate inverted cone, about 6 inches | opal,-and sometimes to the stone called cat’s-eye, 
in length And4 in breadth, is supported upon 3 | and given to these tubers because the glass is of a 
feet, ench 12 inches long. In the upper flat sur- | peculiar bluish tint. From these the artist blows 
face of this machine holes or pits are formed to | minute globules, to the extent of from two to g1X 
receive the larger pearls, the smaller ones being | thousand per day, not caring to make them all 
beat in-with a little wooden hammer. The drill- | perfectly regular, or free fyoin blemish, because 
ing instruments are epindles of various sizes, | the natural pearls are not so. The pearl essence 
according to that of the pearls; they are turned |is then mixed with a solution of isinglass, and 1s 
round in a wooden head by means ofa bow! blown while hot into each bead by means ofa 
handle, to whics they are attached. The pearls fine glass pipe. The solution is spread equally 
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PRASE. 
over the wholegpternal surface, by. shaking the 
pearls in a vessel placed over the table where the 
: to which he gives: motion-by 





workman sits, and 


his foot. When the varnish is equally diffused 


and drv, the beads are filled with white WAX 5 
this gives them the necessary weight and solidity, 
and renders. them less fragile. They ace then bor- 
ed with a needle, and threaded on strings for sale. 
The holes inthe finer sort are lined with thin 
paper, that the thread may not adhere to the wax. 
Vo produce one pound of scales ho fewer than 
4.5900 fishes ave required 5 but this quantity of 
scales only vields 4 ounees of Pearl essence. 
The fish are about 4 inehes lone; they are sold 
ataeheap ratein the markets after being deprived 
of their seales. The value of a potted of washed 
scales In the Chalonnais is from 15 to 25) livres 
Phe early manwacturers suffered creat incon- 
vemenes trom not Kiowine how to preserve the 
(ly beme 
obliged to use the essence Intinediately tL was 


senles From putrefietion, auc CONSE QUE! 


adour cf deeaved fish, Attempts were made 
fo pressive them im sprit of wine or brandy, but 
tose liquors wholly desiroved their lustre. At 
hairth it was discovered that these fishy partic] 
can be Kent foray. lone time: jiealomon al aie 
monin, and this enables the menutaeturers of 


Cs 





artical pearls to earey on a eousderalde tradie. 


with distant places where the fish is plentiful. the 
supply from the Seime, though abundant, bene 
insutlicient for the parposes of the trade of Paris. 
Down to oa date period the heirs of MJ 
continued to maaetare pearts toa 
ble extent, inthe Rue de Petit Laon. at Paris, 
An elaborate account of this art is viven by De 
Beost in a work entitled. “10 fed Winn ifey COs 


GUI 


CONS EeTQ- 


Perles fines’ trom whieh moat Poel sh deseripe | 


tions of this miantacture have been obtalned.--- 
Lon linson, 


(Ol32) PEARLASID. The torn is applicd to 
caleined potash. ft has a sponev texture, and 
awhitish pearly lustre. Pearlash, ean be prepared 
from nitre and charcoal. 


(6133) PEARL, MOTILER OF. 
Seepie Moothoo, laa. 
Gohur parvur, Peng. LAY. Sudf, Uann. 
Mother of Pearl is commonly sold by the 
Lubbie Stone Merchants, ent into beads and 
other ornaments which first they call Surat 
Munnie, owing to their being brought. from Su- 
rat.—Ains. Afat. Med. False pearl are sent 
from Chinato India for Ornaments, asesvell as 
employed by the Chinese. : 


(6134). PEASE. Pisum SATIVUM. 

Frwten, Dur. hirseveh, Pars, 

Pois, Fr. Goroch, Rus... 
Erbsen, Grr. Hareuso, SANs. Ta 
Buttana, Guz. Hixn, Pesvles, Guisantes, Sp. 
Piselli, Ir. Gondoo Sanigheloo, Tex. 
Wan, Jap, Puttanie, Tam. se: 
The product of a well-known leguminous plant, 


Ma.- 


Indong = Mootiara, 


af this seed be the prodiee of the rain 


ee ge 


‘than two inehes, and a 
Piween the rows. 


) Cale ad datia 
Obtarued, lest in should aeqiuire the ttolerable | a nndille, 


PEAT. 
of which tyro species are commonly distinguished 
in Britain | the grey ficld pea, and the white or 
yellow pea. Of these {wo species there are many 
varieties. Leguminous crops are very extensive- 
ly cultivated in India. —-Fualhuer. | 


The large white, ,ereen, and brown, are now 
the common pean the Decean » "the latter sort 
are boiled and eaten often in the shell. Peas 
may be sown in the berinning of June, and eon- 
tinued at pleasure until February, when tie wea- 
ther becomes warm and the. stalks dry up, al- 
though TP have known peas to be had mueh later 
in the sheltered eardens in the city ofAurunga- 
bad. The imethod of SOWIE iS very sitriplés they 
should not be too thin, or placed deeper in drills 
space of three feet be- 
I venerally sow MV fi-st crop 
in double rows, with a space of a foot between - 
wien they are ready to climb, L earth up both 
sules well, leaving room for the water to run in 
I then place good strony sticks in 
the centre of the rows, and on the outer side of 
each lay wood old mantere, after whieh little trou- 
ble ds required. heeping them free from weeds 
Is of course essential, and HW vow wish to preserve 
the seed, take care and remove any of the plants 
Mhotappearofa different kind when in blossoin ; 
also draw oui all the thin aud bad looking plants, 
fo prevent the pollen impregnating the good, and 
crop, you 
Will Giid thai at sown again in the cold weather 
they will be much finer and last longer than the 
seeds Of the former season. — L was led to observe 
His from seeds chat had fallen and grown up of 
hemiscives. If you sow for late crops, | reeom- 
mend their being put dowa in single rows, and 
the dines from east to west: this enables the sun 
loaet pon the whole, and tends to prevent mil- 
dew from damp on the stalks. In growing crops 
Lhat you do not intend to stick, it 1s advisable to 
put’ brushwood on one side for them to creep 





over, and prevent much loss in. seed from daimp 
and otherwise,.-Riddell. Vhe kinds that vrow best, . 


ia drills after the heavy-rains are over. The best 
manure for this vegetable is strect sweepings 
and wood ashes : do little good at Madras after 
the middle of February, Mav be sown succes- 
sively once a fortnight during the cold months, 
Native country unknown, 


at Madras are the Bangalore and Cape seed, sown 


The Japan pea has been introd uced dato the 
United States, and return two and three hundred 
per cent. Agricultural Report for 1854 from 


Commissioners of Patents to House of assembly. 


(6135) PEAT. A kind of fuel, composed chiefly 
of the decayed fibres of mosses,—Faubkner. On 
our arrival at Calcutta in the following February, 
Dr. Falconer showed us specimens. of very mo- 
dern peat, dug out of the banks of the Hoogly, 


a few feet below the surface of the s@il, in which 
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PECTEN SPONDYLOIDEUM. 
were seeds of the Huryale ferox : this plant. is 
not now'known to be found nearer than Dacca 
{sixty miles North Hast, sce p. 255), and indi- 
cates a very different state of .the surface at 
Calcutta at the date of its deposition than that 
which exists now, and also shows that the estu- 
sy was ni 
peat Dr. Faleoner also found to contain bones 


of birds and fish, seeds of Cucumis Madrazpatana | 
leaves of dicle directed tow 


\ 
{ 
( 


Specks ! 


and another Cucurbitaccous plant, 
Saccharum Sara and Ficus cordifolia. 
of some glistening substance were scattered 
through the mass, apparently incipient carbont- 
sation ofjthe peat.—/lovker Him. Jour. Vol. 11. 
page Bal. 

(6136) PECTINIDAs, 
family of Conchiferous AMol/usca, to which the 
common Oyster belongs. 
characters :—-Shell inequivalve, slightly inequi 
lateral, free or adherent, resting on One valve ; 
beaks central, straight; ligament iuternal; 
epidermis thin; adductor impression single, 
behind the centre; pallial Yne obscure ; linge 
usually edentulous. Animal marine ; mantle | 
quite open, very slightly adherent to the edyve of | 
the shell ; foot small and byssiferous, or obsolete ; 
gills crescent-shaped, two on cach side ; adduetor 
muscle composed of two elements, but represent- 
ing ouly the posterior shell-muscle of other bi- 
valves. (Woodward.) ‘The principal genera refer- 
red to this order are-- Pecten, Ostrea, Lima, 
Placuna, Anomia, Placunomia, Minnites, Spoudy- 
dus, and Plicateda. 

Pecten (Lamarck). 

(6187) PECTEN PLERURONECTES, Shell 
sub-equivalve, rather thin, smooth externally 
somewhat convex on both sides. This spe- 
cies has the upper valve always co'oured, ge- 
nerally reddish or rich reddish-brown sand the 
Jower one white, whence its name. In the inside | 
of the valves are projecting radiated somewhat | 


and fossil in France, at St. Paul-Trots-Chateaux, | 


in the department of Drome.— hug. Cyc. 

(6138) PECTEN SPONDYLOIDEUM, is 
the only species. ‘The shell is ovato-cunetform, 
planulate ; whitish tinged with red or pur- 
plish, especially neac the umbones; the upper 
valve fint and striated longitudinally ; the lower 
valve largest, with the lateral edges turned up 
and raised above those of the upper valve. There 
is a smatler ‘variety, much more round, and ge- 
nerally widte delicate. It is a native of the Kast 
Indian Seas (Isle of France, &c.), 
found half-imbedded in coral-reefs. 

(6139) Ostrea (Gryphea (Lam.), fossil princi- 





where it is 


Aw 


pally ; 
(6140) EHwogyra (Say), fossil only). 
(6141) Placuna (Brug.).—Animal very mach 


rompressed. The spesies now known are from the’ 


Fast Indian and Red Seas,: and have been taken 
.. on sandy bottoms. M. Deshayes remarks that 
14 


then much fresher.—- Hooker. ‘Vhis' 


or OSTRETD, al know 
It has the following | OF, 


ithis Pedalinm,--G@oseroo, 1 
\ 
1 ( 





seasons. 


PEDDA TAPASEE. 


the animal is not known, but thahe is convinced 
that it has a great analogy.to that of dnomia. 
The number of species recorded in the list of M. 
Deshayes is three living and one fossil (tertiary). 

(6142) PEDALIACES, a natural ‘order cf 
Monopetalons Exogenous Plants, very nearly re- 
lated to Verbenacee, having like it irregular and | 
usually didynamous flowers and a few-seeded 2- 
or 4-celled fruit ; but differing in having the ra- 
ards the base instead of the 
rom Bignoniacea, with which 
‘they are more generally compared, their wingless 

seeds offer the principal distinction. They are 
all exotie tropical herbaceons plants, with oppo- 
site leaves and axillary flowers, and are of little 
n use, with the exception of the genus 6¢- 
'samum, whose seeds afford a bland ot] not inferi- 
when fresh, to that of the olive. [Sesamum ] 
(6143) PEDALUM MUREX. Aninfusion of 

isa good mucilaginous 
lemuleent, much used by the natives asa drink 
in gonorrhiea. —~Beng. Phar. p 3. 

(6146) PEDALIUM MUREX. Nat. Bur- 
RAY-GoKERROO. A sueculent. plant, with small 
yellow flowers which appear in the rains, the 
vreen Icaves when agitated in water render it 
mucilaginous: this 1s prescribed by the natives 
in dysuria, the sceds are supposed to possess 
sinilar virtues. 

(6145) PEDALIUM MUREX. Prickiy 
Frurrep Pepatsom. Lin. 

Ananeringie, ‘TAM. Khussuke kubeer, ARAB. 
Burra gokerdo, Hrxv. | Yeanugapulleroo, Tet, 
and Duk \ Ghejasoodumoostra, SAN. 

A pretty latee plant, with sinall yellow flowers 
which cna eh the rains.—Riddell. Succulent, 
ramous, annus. erowing generally over the 
country, but Body on the Coromandel coast, in 
a moist sandy soil’; flowers in the rainy and cold 
The fresh leaf of this plant, when agi- 
tated in water, renders it mucilaginous, in which 


apex of the fruit. 


x 
s ‘ 


e . . e : . | ° . e ° ' .— 
distant ribs. It is found in the Kast Indian seas, State 1 1s prescribed by the natives, in cases of 


| Dysuria aud Ischuria. ‘The seeds which are 
-coutained in the prickly capsule are supposed to 
| lave similar virtues and are adininistered in de- 


‘coction. ‘This plant is called Caca Mullu in the 
‘lort Mal.—.dins. Mat. Med. page 69. The 


plant renders water or milk very: mu- 
alteying the taste, colour, or 
This thickening ‘disappears 
in a few It6urs. A watery infusion of this kind 
sweetened with sugar is a favourite and excellent 
| native demulcent in acute gonorrhea. Butter 
milk is often fraudulently thickened by the use of 
‘the leaf. Rowd. Fi. Ind. iii. p. 114.—O’Shaugh- 
nessy, page 480. _ | 
(6146) PEDDA JANY. | 
Piddg janee, Tex. | | _ Buree janee, HInp. 
(6147) PEDDA NEEROODEE. 
Pidda neroodee, Tex. | Burree neerodee- 
— (6148) PEDDA TAPASEE. 
Pidda tapasee, Tei. | Burree tapasee, HIND. 
an 


fresh 
cilaginous without 
smell of the liquid. 


| 
\ 


ag 


ae 


PEKEA. 

. (6149) PEDBAWK WOOD. 
~ Peddawkoo kurra, Ten. . *s 
(6150) PEDILANTHUS TITHYMALOTI- 
DES, Jew pusH. West, Indies. Introduced in- 
to the Calcutta Garden, and now .common every 
where about Calcutta in hedges. A shrub about 
6 feet high, abounding in white bitter milk, 
known and used in America as ipecachuana : in 
numerous trials no proof was obtained of its 
efficacy ; this is probably the result of deterio- 
ration of properties through the influence of the 
climate of Bengal.—O’Shanghnessy, p. 566. 
This American plant, which is used in the West 
Indies as a substitute for ipecacuanha, is seen in 
cultivation occasionally, and in the neighbor- 
hood of Calcutta it is an abundant as a wild 


¥ 


plant.— Mason. oi 
(6151) PEEDOO MARUM. 


Peedoo Marum, Tau. | Peemab wood, Enc. 


A small tree wood used for building in Wy- 
naad where it grows plentitully. 

(6152) PEGANUM, from Miyavoy, the Greek 
name of Rue, of which three kinds are described 
by Dioscorides—the Garden, the Mountain, and 
the Wild. ‘The last is said to be called Moly in 
Cappadocia and (Galatia, and by some Harmala. 
It is remarkable that even in the present day a 
plant is found in the north of India, the Punjab, 
and Cabul, which is called Hoormul by the na- 
tives of the above countries, and sometimes dis- 
tinguished in Tudia by the name of Lahooree- 
Hoormul, indicating that it was introduced from 
the direction of Lahore. The Persian works on 
Materia Medica in use in India give Molee as its 
Greek name, according to Dr. Royle (* Ilustr.,’ 
p- 155). It is interesting to find that the plant 
to which these names are assigned by the natives 
of the country is the Peganum Harmala of bota- 
nists, a fact which shows that the investigations 
of the West had arrived at the same conclusion 
as those in the Kast respecting the plant alluded 
to by Grecian authors ; and this enables us to 
put more faith in the results of such investiga- 
tions than is sometimes done. ‘The plant, which 
is called Syrian Rue in gardens, belongs to the 
natural family of ARutace#, and is of easy culture 
in any light soil. The seeds, which were for- 
merly in use in medicine in Europe, still are so 
in the Kast, but are not possessed of any peculi- 
ar or very active properties.— Eng. Cyc. 

(6153) PEGANUM HARMAMLA, occurs in 
mauy parts of India, and is found in the Taj 
garden at Avra. The seeds are used in native 
medicine, and called Lahoree Hoormul. In the 
“ Mukzzunul-Udwieh,” the seed is called Moodie ; 
the same as the Mhyavov, of Discorides. “Royle, p. 


+ 


135.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 260: - 


(6154) PEKEA, a genus of Plants inhabiting 
Guyana, aad furnishing the Saouari or Sawarra 


PELARGONIUM. 


‘| Nats of the shops, a very different fruit from 


that to which the name of Saouari. is given in 
Guyana. Pekea comprehends two species, the 
P. butyrosa and P. tuberculosa : the former is 
unknown in tiis country ; the latter, which 
yields the fruit in question, is a very large tree 
inhabiting the woods of Guyaua, were it. is calt- 
ed Tatayouba by the Garipou Indians. It has 
opposite digitate leaves, whose leaffets are: oval, 
sinooth on the upper side, but white «with down 
beneath ; the terminal leaflet is said to be 8 
inches long by 34 inches in breadth, while those 
at the sides are much smaller. ‘The flowers are 
unknown. ‘The fruit consists of greenish com- 
pressed drupes, which adhere around a common 
centre, and contain a single seed of large size, 
covered with a brownish rugged woody shell, 
and containing a kernel of a soft consistence, 
and of the most delicate buttery quality. It is 


by far the best of the South American nuts that. 


are brought to Eugland, and much superior to 
Enelish walnuts, almonds, and filberts ; but it 
is scarce and dear in most seasons.— Eng. Cye. 
(6855) PELARGONIUM is the name given 
by botanists to the gaily painted flowers which 
are usually called Geraniums in greethouses. 
The latter differ obviously from Pelargonium in 
having regular flowers, and in being herbaceous 
plants, while the genus in question consists al- 
inost entirely of shrubs with flowers as irregular 
as those of the Pansy. There is a large number 
of genuine species of this genus, chiefly inhabit- 
ing the Cape of Good Hope ; and as these in- 
terimx very readily, producing iu. great abund- 
ance shrubs which are capable of being perpetu- 
ated by cuttings, a prodigious number of spuri- 
ous species, as well as acknowledged varieties, 
have found their way into the writings of syste- 
matic bebanists. For example, De Candolle enu- 
incrates 369 supposed species, of which at least 
one-half are of artiticial origin. While however 
science has been embarrassed by this facility of 
cross breeding, the gardens have been enriched 
by crowds of the most beautiful objects, in which 
the features of their savage progenitors can no 
longer be recognised ; and it is probable that of 
all the flowers which have been acted upon by 
the hand of man, the Pelargonium is that in 
Which the result has» been most striking. By 
care and attention to a few simple points of prac- 
tice these plants may be cultivated and multipli- 
ed by any one who has 2 greenhouse, and hence 
they have become universal favourites: :'These 
points are the following, namely :—1, water ; 
2, warmth ; 3, a gentle bottom heat ; 4, albund- 
ance.of air; 5, as much light as the leaves will 
bear ; and 6, arich soil during the season of 
growth ; and a cool atmosphere,less water, abun- 
dance of light, and close pruning afterwards — 


| Lng. Cyc. Many kinds of this zenus,thrive well in 


India and are easily raised from seed, the Horse- 
shoe and Oak-leaf bear flowers abundantly, but it 


143] 


PELECANID. PELECANUS a 
is wenerilly ‘remarked that’ plants grown from | practice of supplying his owner with fish in 
i nglist seeil do not blossom. Many of the species | great abundance. Tt is’a species of the Pelican, 
thrive well when put ott in the garden, “but. are | resémbling the Comn ian Corinorant, but which, 
better for being grown in larze pots, “and if so! ona specimen being, “submitted to Dr. Shaw, 
placed, as only, to receive the mterning and even- | he has distinguished if the following. terms, :— 
ing sun, will blossom most abundantiy.—Riddell. | « Brown Pelican or Cormorant, with white throat, 
(6156) ) PELAN. A very hard, fine, close-| the body whitish beneath and spotted. with 
grained, heavy Geylon wood. — brown; the tail rounded ; the irides blue; the 
(6157) PELUCANIDA, a family of Nuda- | bill yellow.” ~The bird, an undoubted —Cor- 
ores, or Swimming birds. The genus Peleca- | morant, is figured in the ‘ Atlas,’ pl. 37, a 
nus of Linneeus, placed : in the ‘ Systema Nature’ | vignette at thevend of the chapter shows two 
between Diomedea and Piolus, contains the True Chinese fishermen carrying their light boat, around 
Pelicans; (Pelecanms Onotrocalua), the Frigate) the cunnel of which their cormorants are perch- 
Bird or Man- of-War Bird (Zrachypeles;, idler ed, by a pole, resting on their shoulders between 
the designation of P. aguilus, the Cormorants; them. Sir George further says, Ona large 
(P. Curbo and P. Graculus), and the Solan | lake close to this part of the canal, and to the 
Goose and Boobies. eastward. of it, are thousands of small boats and 
Pelecanus (Linu. —-Pill long, straight, wade. : rafts, built entirely for this species of fishery. On 
very much depressed ; upper mandible flatrened, ) each boat or raft are ten or a dozen birds, which 
terminated by a very strong hook or nail, which (ata signal from the owner plunge into tlre 
is compresse “dand very mich bent; lower naandi- | water; and if ts astontshing to see the enormous 
ble formed by two osseous branches, which are’ size of fish with which they return vrasped  be- 
depressed, flexible, and united at the pomt, and) tween their bills. They appear d to be so well 
from which a naked skin in the form of a bay trained that it did not require cither ring er cord 
1s suspended. The von ies Of Pelecanius are wide- | about therm thre its to preve nt them from ‘swallow- 
ly spread (Kurope, Asia, Africa, and Ameriea), © ing avy portion of their prey, except what the mas- 
though not numerous: two are European, 2. | ter was pleased to return to them for encourage- 
Onocrotalus, and P. Crispus. mentand food. The boat used by these fishermen 
Philacrocorax (Brisson),—Bill, moderate or }is ofa remarkably light make, and is often 
Jong, straizht, compressed. ‘This is the genus | earried to the lake, towether with the fishine-birds, 
Halivws of Uliger, Gardu of Meyer, and Z/ydro- | by the men who are there to be supported by it.” 
corae of Vivillot—Bug.Cye (6159) *PELECANUS, CRISTATUS: (Cor- 
Pelecanus carbo, the Connon Cormorant. moran Largup of Temminck ; Crested: Corvor- 
(Old) Undert?the throat a large white or) ant of Pennant: Shag or green Cormorant 
whitish collar, the upper extremities of which | of Gould) [tis probable that ?. Desmearestit is 
reach to just below the eyes. ‘The geogra- | identieal with PB. cristadus, The habits of P, 
phical distribution of this bird. is very exten- | erisfaévs are very similar to those of P. Carbo- 
sive. Tt isan inhabitant of the New as well as (6160) Plotus (Linn., Klein),-- Bill longer than 
the Old Continent. ‘Tn the latter it widely | the head, quife, straight, firm though slender, ob- 
diffused. [t is spread over a coasiderable por- | liquely dentilated on the edges, which are ent 
tion of Europe, espeeially the north, Tt isa inwards, and terminating ty a very sharp point. 
common bird in’ Mugland. Its veracity is | This is the venus uhivya of Brisson; Plotus 
judeed great, and the way in) which it will) of Scopoli is and Pline of Machr. 


dispose, of a large fish, a place for instance, (GL61)  Plotus LeowiVanti (P. Africanus 
vided ina great ameasure by the Pee of of Swainson), It is found in Senegal, Cape 
colpression “aud dilatation confyrred on it hy of Good Tfope, and part of the coast of 
the apparatus noticed above, is gurprising. The | yi (Lesson). 


species is easily domesticybed:* Montagu, who . | P 
P y ye (6162) Fregata (Rav.). Feet short ; the toes 
united by a membrane which is deeplt notched. 


kept one, gives a favouratite” accoubt of its dis- 

inl indeed their docility is sown by the 
position, if van | Thisis the venus Suchypeles of Vieillot.'Phe Mau 
_of-War Birds, or Frigates, are eminently «rape 


use made | ofthem formerly in fishing. Pennant 
cite: ake w ho says that he had a east of 

: baer : : torial. Ray speaks of their eagte-eyes, vulturine 
claws, and kite-like vlidings. Their immense 
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them mabned g hiw ks, and which would come 


to hand. } 
(61: 58) Phalasrocoraz sinensis Sir George | extent of wing and dashing habits have obtained 
Staunton (é Pmbassy- “to China’) states that the | for them the name of the ‘swiftest sailing. ships 
of war that sweep thie seas. 


embassy, in ‘its’ “Sourney to tlan-choo-foo, | 
et far ‘on the - southern | (6768) F, Aquilus. Vail forked, ude black, ‘bill 


“had not prooted 
rel orbits black. ‘The male is entirely black: abdo- 


branch of. the canal wewhen they arrived in : 
the vicinity of the ‘plies where the Ley-tze, men of the female‘white. Some accounts state 


or famed Vishing-Bird of China (Phalaucrocotax the bent of the wings to be fotirteen feet, an 
“P Sinensis) is sbred, and inst:ucted in the art’and | almo ‘incredible expanse. ne 
ee eee 
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PENCILLARIA. 


(6164) PELIJUREE. Tuaxicrrum. Root. 


of Thalictrum foliolosum.—Bew, Phar, 
(6165) PELLEVANDRUM (a blister) .. in 

(6166) PELLITORY : 
AKURKURA, "FO. 

Akurkurra. ARAB.“ Akulkurra’ or, Akkurkurha, 

Akkarapntta, Cyne. Guz. Hinp.. 

Sesin. CHIN. | Pietro Parietaria, Iv. , - 

Pyrethre, FR. Akkarakarum, ‘I'am. 

Zahn, Wurtzel,Ger. [+ #45: 

Root of Anacylus (or Anthemis) Pyrethrum.— 
Ben. Phar. Authemis Pyrethrum, is a native of 
the Levant, Barbary, Persia, and the South of 
Furope, cultivated for its root, which is used in 
medicine as a masticatory and a stimulant. The 
rootis without smell, and when dry, itis some 
inches long, tough, fibraus, of the thickness of 
a quill, externally gray, intérnally white. Pelli- 
tory is tu be found in most Indian bazars, it 
beivg an export from Mocha to Bombay. 
-—~FHaulkner. Ainslie savs, “this root is to be 
found in most of the Indian bazars though 
I caunot learn that the plant grows in 
this country, Tam therefore inclingd to think 
that the medicine is brought to these provinces 
from the more Northern parts of Africa where 
we know that it is produced. With regard to 
its Asiatic names there is this singularity that 
the Tamul, Arabic and Dukhanie appellations 
are nearly the same. ‘The Vytianas prescribe an 
infusion of Akkaracarum in conjunetion with the 
Lesser Galangal and Ginger as a cordial and 
stimulant in the lethargic stage of Typhus fever 
and im paralytic affections. They also use it as a 
masticatory for the tooth ache.’—Ains, Mat. 
Med. p.'34. 

(6167) PENANG LAWYER. The walking 
stick, so well known by this name, is a young 
plant of the Licuala acutifida, the Plass tikooss, 
of the Malays. It isa miniature palm, inhabit- 
ing Penang, and attaining generally only three or 
five feet, and in exceptional cases from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height. The “ Penang lawyers” 
are prepared by scrapiny the young trunk with 
glass, so as to wholly remove the epidermis, 
and nothing more, the inside being the substanee 
of rattan. 
thin, sticks areso muchmore sought after thau 
the larger thicker ones, aud are so rare. ‘The 
stikes are ultimately straightenedby fire, and then 
polished.— Seeman. “a 

(6168)PENCILLARIA SPICATA : BasREX : 
SPIKED Mréier. Holeus spicatus, Linn. 

Kumbooloo, —Sujilloo. - Bajari, Guz. 

Sejr Hin ae seen rer : 

a FREIND, and Duk. Cr PANG i 
Cumbos, Ta, fe 
‘This grain is reckoned more delicate and of 

a less heating nature than Chalum : like it, it is: 
made into: cakes and porridge. 7 


_ PYRETHRUM. 


Par k, mn 


1422. 





Jt is on this account that the smaller | 


| —Penstemon Digitalis-— They are 


| are of every variety of coloun——Riddell\, 


belonging to the wajural order “Clusiacee. 


PENTADES. | 
his Travels in Africa informis as that the Natives 
of some parts of that coutitry prepare from. this 
grain a kind of Malt, which they use for making 


Beer.— Ainslie, Pol. U. p. 218.—M. COC. 
(6169) PENCILS, 
Pinseglen, Dur. — Pennelli, Tr. 
Pinoeayx, Fr. Pingeles, Sv. 
Fiusel, Grr. atte 7 


The instruments used by painters in laying on 
their colours. They are eee kinds and 
materials ; some heing formed of the bristles of 
the boar, and-others of camei’s hair, the down 
of swans, Ke. McCulloch. Kaulkner. 

(6170) PENERAPAIL WOOD ‘or RED 
WOOD. = 
Muha Nambo, Trt. 

(6171) PENKNIVES. 

Canils, Fr. 

ledermesser, GER, 

Clifikoo, Churree, Guz. 

Minn. | 

Sinall knives used in) making and mending 
peus. They are cxtensively manufactured in 
London, Sheffield, &e. 7 

(6172) PENNYROYAIZ Mentua Pute- 
GiuM.A mint used in cookery as seasoning and 
in distillation, propagated: by division of the 
plant, like, spearmint, requires a rich free soil, 
plenty of water and shade.—Jafrey. 

(6173) PENS. 

Pluines a ecrire, Fr. 

Schretbferdren, Gen. 

Penne da serivere, [r. 


Temperini, Irn 
Kulm-trash, Pens, 
| Corta-plumas, Sp, 


Kulm, Guz. Hunn, 
PERS 
Pera Stwoli, Rus. 


Are well-known writing istruments, formed 
of the quills of the goose, swan, fowl, or some 
other bird. Metallic or steel pens, now exten- 
sively yaed, are manufactured in vast quan- 
tities at Birmingham, Loudon, and Sheffield. 
-—— haunulker. _ 

(6174) PENS, Reed for writing Persian with. 
Burro, Kulm, Guz. 
Beroo. Dux. Hinp. and Pers, - 

Pedda Relloo, Tet. Ainw Mat. Med. p, 194. 

The Reed pens used by all mahomedans in 

writing the Arabic oy Persian character, are the 
tof. the Sacaarum Sara. This species 

iw jointed reed, is used in Eastern 
gon. writing with. Persian reeds or 
¢ ‘wogt esteemed, being tougher and 
capable ‘of; Beitig used much longer “than the 
Indiangreed.gy Tlie Arundo karka, Linn. is also 
similarly used in Scinde. ‘eee : 

(6175) PENSTEMON. ScrosM@vraninesx, 
| puerbaceous 

r an they 


Perin Nanil, Taw. 















plants, and are cultivated as the Chg 






“(6174) PENTADESMI8, a genus of 
1. 7 3 





PEPPER. 
fleshy covering by washing,, forms the white pep 


4 woe 


PEPPER. | 


Butyracea is a tree found in Sierra Leone, from, 
which.a fatty substance 1s obtained, which, bas 





cd 


Malabar and 


_ « * ‘suckers. The 


'Tallow-'Tree. . It has an ovate fleshy fruit, about 
ns large as a citron, and ils stawgens are collected, 
into five parcels, whence its. botanical name. — 
Ing. Gye. FO ee eee 

(6177) PENSAPTERA ARJUNA.” | 

Usjoona or Urjoon-sadra, Dux. 

‘This tree, like the former, 13 a common jungle 
tree, the bark is used ‘internally by the natives 
asa tonic ahd is also applicd. externally asa 
— vulnerary.— Reddell. os 

(6178) PENTAPTERA ARJUNA anv P. 
GLABRA." 





Touk-kyau. Bors. 

This is also a valuable timber, found growime 
in all the ‘Tenk Forests; it consists of two kinds, 
hoth of equal value. ‘The timber is as strong as 
‘Teak and- usually attains a girth of from seven 
to nine feet, with height in still more lofty pro- 
jortion. -This timber has never, [ believe, been 
fairly tried for ship-building. Dark-brown woud. 
— McClelland. 

(6179) PENTAPTERA CORIAC MA. 
| - Arremuti Maruin, ‘fast. 

A tree of considerable size. Native of the moun- 
tains of Coromandel, chiefly those of the western 
parts, the bark is very thick and deeply cracked, 
outwardly of a dark gray colour.— Rhode dM. 5.8. 
(6180) PEN TAPTERA GLABRA, Trua 
Mutuie Woop. ‘ 

‘Nelly muddi kurra, Vel maroodum. 
See P. Arjuna. 

(6181) PENTAPTERA TOMENTOSA, Com- 
BRETACE.B. Nulla muthee wood. | 
Nulla. Muddee, ‘T's. Aaus Bene, — 

Carroo Maruda, Tax. Peeasal or Usan, Duk. 
Madi, ‘Can. 

A large jungle tree with thick leathery leaves ; 
fruit swooth, five winged; the fibre of the wood 
is veny- tough, and used for making shafts to 
gigs, &c. Found ih various parts of India ; grows 
to be a large timber tree of much utility, blower- 









ing time April and May ; the seed, -ripeus in the 
cool : séasan. have fagnd this, tinber in 






| in the Rajahmundry citer Av is very 
so stiff ase i — Rohde 


hard and heavy and not 


use only, dt 
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" (G168), PEMTAPETES PHCRS{@EA, Byrr- 


NERIACEA: CAgi-erect growitiy syldht Gflowers 
appear during the ral idde 
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he black pepper of com- 
om,the dried unripe fruit 
; .sigram,e climbing plant. com- 

Wioh in the. East Indies,-and of the simplest cul- 

-s tite, being multiplied with facility. 











riven rise to its name of the Butter-Trée and 


ipe fruit, whentleéprived of its outer 1842 
at AR! 


per of the shops. ‘The dricd fruiting spikes of P. 
ees a perennial shrub, native at z | 
Bengal, constitute Tang pepper: * tiie fruit’ of 
Xylopia aromatica is eg.umotily called Et hiopian 
pepper, ‘front’ being used as pepper in Africn. 
‘The seed of some species of fénuel-tlowers (Migella 
sativa and arvensis), natives of the south of 
Iturope, were formerly used instead of pepper, 
and are said to be still extensively employed in 
adulterating it... InJapan, the capsules of Xan- 
thorylun pipeMiiin, ov Fagara Piperita, are 
used as a substitute for pepper, add so is’ the 
fruit. of Tasmania aromatica iv Van Diemen's 
Land. Aceording to Dr. Roxburgh, P. éréoz- 
une is cultivated in the Kast, and yields an 
excellent pepper. | 2 
The pepper vine rises about two feet in the 
first year of its growth, and attains to nearly 
six feet in the second, at which — tine, if 
vigovous and healthy, the petals hegin to 
form the corolla or blossom. All suekers and 
gide shoots are to be carefully removed, and the 
vines should be thinned or pruned, if they become 
bushy at the top. Rank coarse weeds and 
parasitical plants should be uprooted. ‘The vine 
would climb, if permitted, to the elevation of 
twenty feet, but is said to bear best when kept 
down to the height of ten or twelve feet. 
It produces two crops in the year. The fruit 
grows abundantly from all the branches, in long 
small clugters of from 20 to 40 orains ; when 
ripe itis ofa bright red colour. After being 
vathered, it is spread on mats in the sun to dry, 
when it becomes black and shrivelled. The 
vrains are separated from the stalks by hand 
rubbing. ‘The roots and thickest parts of the 
stems when cut into small pieces and dried, 
forma considerable article of ecommerce all 
over India, under the name of Pippelamoola. 
Almost all the plants of the family Piperacee, 
have a strong aromatic smell and a sharp burn- 
ing taste. ‘This small group of plants is confined 
to the hottest regions of the globe ; being most 
abundant in tropical America and in’ the Hast 
Indian Archipelago, but more so im the equinoc- 
tial regions of Africa. | 
The common black pepper, P. xagrum, re- 
presents the usual property of the order, 
which is not confined to the fruit, but per- 
‘ades, more or less, the whole plant. |. It is 
peculiar to the torrid zone of Asia, and 
appears to be indigenoys to the. eoast of 
Malabar, where it has been fouad in a wild state. 
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From. this it extends between theaneridians.of 
longitude 96 deg. and 116 deg. S. and the paral- 


lels of latitude 5 deg. S. and 12.deg. N., beyond 
whichsao: pepper is found. . Within ., these limits 
are thé islands of Sumatra and Borneo, .with the 
“Malay peuinsula and part of Siam. Sumatra pro- 
aiby far.the greatest quantity of pepper. Tn 

« island was 







the annval produce of thisia 





PEPPER. 
reckoned at 30,000,000, Ths:, being more than the 


amount ‘furnished by all the other pepper dis- 


tricts in the world, A'Tittle pepper is growy in | 


cultivation is making somé progress on the Wes- 


the Mauritius andthe west India Islands; and its 


Aggica, as Hngland impogted from 
thence 2,9° 9 bags mudcasks in 1846, atid about 
110,000 Ibs. iu 1847. Mt. J. Crawfurd, FLRS., 
one of the best authorities on all that relates to 
the commerce’ and agriculture of the Fustern 
Archipelago, recently estimates . 
pepper as follows :— i 


tern Coast of A 








Sumatra (West Coast), - - - Tbs. 29,000.090 


oy, (Bast Coast) - - . 8,000,060 
Islands in the Straits of Malacea, ae 3,600,000 
Malay Peninsula, - - - - - 3 733.333 
Borneo, - 2 : - - - - 2,666,667 
Sian, - - - - - . 8,000 000 
Malabar, - - - - ss - 4 060,000 

| Total. - 54,000,000 

If we add to this, 
Western Coast of Afvica and Bo W. Tudiea, 53,000 
Java, - n - - - - - 4,000,000 
Mauritius aud Cevlou. - - - 80,000 
It wives » 94,183,000 


AS the total produce of the world. 


Black pepper constitutes a-ereat and. valu- 
able article of export from the ludian Islands ; 
whieh, as we have seen, afford by far the 
largest portion of what is consumed throughout 
the world Inthe first intercourse of the Duteh 
and English with India, it’ constituted the most 
considerable and important staple of their eom- 
meree. The production of pepper issconfined in 
a great measure to the western countries of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and among these to the 
islands inthe centre and to the northern quarter, 
including the Peninsula. It is obtained in the 
ports on both sides of the coast of the latter, but 
particularly the north-eastern coast. The prin- 
cipal quarters (according to Mr. Crawfurd, ) 
are Patani, Tringann, and Kalantin. In the 
Straits a large quantity is produced in the 
island of Singapore, aud above all in Pi- 
hang,’ where the capital of Europeans and 
the skill and industry of the Ghinese have 
been successfully applied to its culture. ‘The 
western extremity of Sumatra, and the north- 
west const of thatislaud, are the most remarka- 
ble situations in it for the production of pepper, 
and here we have Acheen,: Tikao, Beneoolen, 
Padang, and the country of the Lampungs. The 
production ofthe © eastern extremity of Sumatra 
or Palembari is considerable, but held of inferior 
quality. “In the fertile island of Java, the quanti- 
ty of pepper grown is'inconsiderable, tor is it re- 
markable for the' goodness of its. quality. © The 


protin ce’ of Bantam “ting: ‘always: farhished,.|| Hot of the. artiele, ns av ill appear. fre 


and still contintes'to-produce; the 





in Java to stay : 





PEPPER, 
, Tequiring less'care. ‘he. exports were, in the 
| following years— 9) 2 


| piculs, ds. 
880. 061 | 1848 20... 8,787,732 
1835 .3..5. 11,868 [1848 4. 461,680 
1839 0... 11,044 | 1852 0... 95,437 
WSEL 13,477 11852 00... 185,690 
The number of pepper vines in the district 
of Bencoolen, in the close “of the year 1852, 
was as follows :—1,5713894 young — vines ; 
2,437,052 bearing ditto; total, 4,008,946, 
Up tothe end of September there had been 
delivered to the Government 1,145 piculs 
white pepper, and 1,128 piculs black ' pep- 
per, While of the harvest of 1852 there were still 
probably to be received 330 piculs white, and 
+,967 piculs black pepper. ‘The south, the west, 
and the north coasts of the great island of Borneo 
produce a large quantity of pepper ; as early as 
1721 it was a staple commodity of this island. 
Banjarmassin is the most productive place on 











on the north coast. The best pepper certainly does 


Sumatra are the best. Care in culture and curing 
inproves the quality, as with other articles, and 
for this reason chiefly it is that the pepper of 
Pinang ig more in esteem than that of any other 
portion of the Archipelago. From the ports 
and districts of Siam 3,40J to 4,000 tons 
ire exported annually. The duty at present 
levied on pepper in England is 6d. per Ib., 
while the wholesale price for .that-of Pinang, 
Malabar, and Sumatra is about 4d. per lb. White 
pepper ranges from 9d. to 1s. 6d. perlb. The 
prime cost in Singapore is not more than Rid. 
per Ib. About 70,000 or 80,000 piculs of pepper 
ave annually exported from Singapore, of which 
between 39,000 and 40,000 piculs have, until 
within the last two years, gone on to Great Britain. 
More than one-half of the pepper exported from 
| Singapore is grown in the tsland by Chinese set- 
lers. ‘The low selling price of the article in the 
nglish market, the high duty levied upon it, 
aud the large freight paid for its carriage to Great 
Britain, now leave so small a price to the cultiva- 
tor in Singapore, that the cultivation ceases to be 
remunerative, aid is carried on at a loss’s‘and 
has consequently within the last year’ or two 


begun to decrease rapidly, involving thée*Chinése 


| crowers, who are generally of the . Poorest class, 
“and without capital, in great distress,» A reduc- 


j tion in the-duty on pepper has always’ been 


followed by a very large increase in th B consump. 
Ms the follow- 





most “pepper ; ip e tables shqp ing the importation and consump- 
- aper is fest giving place | tiowin Great Britain durmg’ soi 
aples  affordiniy -higWér profits and last years ‘of the differemt rates ‘ofduty :—~ . 


sritain durinig soige. of the first and 


® £ ge ow. 


the south coast, and the State of Borneo Proper. 


hot grow in the richest soils, for the peppers of 
Java and Palembang are the worst of the Archi-. 
pelago, and that of Pinang and the west coast of 
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Ce Pe Duty Singapore price. 
Year. Quantity consumed. s. d. 8, dv 8, a. 
2SIL 1,457,383 ». 1% to 
814. = 941,569 2. 1:104.010 4 27 
- 3829 1,404,021 ....2° 6 ge O 64.,;'0 62 
1824 ,.. 1,447,080 ...2 6 ...0,435,°0 53 
1826 ... 2,529,027 OD 44 
1836 ... 2,749,491. 
1837 ... 2,625,075 .0 0°,,00 
1845 ... 3,210,415 ...0 6 ..0 23,, 0 43 
In a memorial from the mercantile communily 
of Singapore, sent home in 1848, it is asserted 
that a reduetion in the duty of pepper being al- 
ways attended by a large increase inthe con- 
sumption, would not lead to any serious loss in 
the revenue, while it would confer a great boon 
on the poorer classes, to whom it has now be- 
come a necessary article of, life. “The reduction 
would also. be of great advantage to British 
manufacturers, as wellas to our Indian posses- 
sions, by giving rise to an increased demand 
for British goods and productions, and of 
the highest benefit to the agricultural settlers 
in the island of Singapore, by enabling them to 
procure for their labor.an honest means of - live- 
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tive at Singapore ; and pepper planing ts esteemn- 
ed by the Chinese to be a profitable speculation, 
particularly if they are enabled to evade the pay: 
ment of quit-rent. An acre of pepper vines 
will yield 1,161 Ibs. of clean pepper. In Sumatra 
a full grown plaut has been known to produce 
seven pounds ; in Piwang the yield is much more, 
The average produce of one thousand vines 1s 
said, however, to be only about 450 Ibs. 
Colonel Low, in’ his “ Dissertation on Pin- 
ang,” published. at Singapore some years ago, 
gives an interesting account of the culture :— 
“ Pepper was, during many. years, the staple pro- 
duct of Pinang soil, the average annual quantity 
having been nearly four m'llions of pounds ; but 

yrevious to tle year 1810, the above amount 
iad debidaged to about two-and-a-half muillious 


of pounds, which was the result of the conti. | 
3 The price having fallen at_ 


nental system. | 
length to three and three-and-a-half dollars the 
picnt=@rithionty a few occasional cxevptions of 
yises--the gultivation of this spice was gradually 
nndonediand the total product at this day does 
uot exccad: 2,000 piculs. The original cost, when 
pepper was ata high price, together wilh charges 

rausporting:it bo Wuarope, pginounted to 
“for every five huhdred tons, aud the loss 
‘was estimated at £5,405. In 1818 












£86,984 8 
by. wastage 


vines in hearing, gad ‘the:average value of, ex: 


parts of: pepper, from. Pinang, including that re-. 


her places was averaged at 106,870 
Spanish dollars, As might.have been foreseen, the 
fall of prices has so greatly'di 
tion of pepper-tho the 'egs 


ceived from other 





diminished the cultiva-. 
ward; ‘that a reaction is 
; wor 
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Jihood. The pepper’ vines, which are allowed to | 


climl poles ov sinall trees, are tolerably produce 
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there remainedvobs Siw island 1,480,265 pepper sae we 
“capitalist-to the labourer for building a house, and 
-for agricultural implements ; he then receives :tmo 
doHars: monthly to subsist on, until the end of 


likely to take place; and has in fact partly shown 


. 8. 4. 8, d.) itself already. “Some Chinese in. ,Pinang and 
1103..0 7410073 | Province. Wellesley ,seem.to be. prep | 





BEI ering ..to. 
renew the cultivation.“ ‘Lhere is abundant seope 
for the :purposer on beth sides of the har- 
bour, and every facility is at,band for. car: 
rying itoh. . The pepper plant‘r vine requires 
a good soil, the richer the better,, but. the ree 
soil of the higher hills is not congenial, the Chi- 
nese think, to it. ‘The undulations skirting | the 
bases of the hills, and the deep alluvial Jands, 
where not saturated with water, or liable to be 
overflowed, are preferred. The Chinese have al- 
ways been the chief cultivators, and when the spe- 
culation flourished they received advances from 
the merchants, which they paid back in produce 
at fixed rates. When pepper was extensively 
enltivated on Prince of Wales island, the Euro- 
pean owner of the land had the forest cleared by 
contract, and the vines planted by contract, and 
when the vines came into bearing the plantation 
was farmed to the Chinese from year to vear, on 
payinent of a specific quantity of pepper. Any 
other plan would have ruined the capitalist, as 
the culture is almost entirely in their hands in 
the Straits’ Settlements, and they will not work 
so well for others as when they are specially in- 
terested. Lhe Plants are set out at intervals, every 
way, of trom seven to twelve feet, according to the 
devree of fertility of the soil, so that there are froin 
80 to 1,600 vines in one orlong of land ; to each 
vine is allotted a prop of from ten to thirteen feet 
high, cut from the thorny tree called dadap, or 
where that is scarce, from the less durable d00x- 
gai; theseprops take root, thus affording both 
shade and suppartto the‘ plant. The plant may 
be raised fiom seed pepper, but the planis not 
approved of, cuttings being preferable, as_ they 
soonest come into bearing. The pits in which 
these cuttings are set should bea foot-and  a-half 
square, and two feet iu depth; manure 1s ‘not 
often applied, and then it is only some turf ashes, 
[lowever unpicturesque a pepper plantation mays 
be, still its neat and uniform appearance | renders \ 
‘he landscape lively, and there can be little doubt 
that the island has suffered in its salubrity sincethe 
jungle usurped the extensive tracts formerly un- 
der pepper cultivation. When the vine has reach- 
ed the height of three or {our feet, it is bent down 
and laid in the earth, and about five of the strong- 
est shoots which now spring up are retained and 
carefully trained up the prop, to which they are 
tied by means of ligatures of some creeping plants. 
One Chinese, after the plantation has -been farm- 
ed, can take care of two orlongs of-dand...,; ‘The 
snal mode is this :—an -advance 18 made by the 
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‘the third year, when: the. estate or. plantation is 
eqh 





Hy divided betwixt the contracting ; parties. 
hinese afid even European cultivators uged 
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| PEPPER. 
formerly to engage -the Chinese who had just. 
arrived-from China; they paid off their passage- 
money, and, then allowed ‘them two d ollars 
monthly, for provisions, for one year, with a suit 
of clothes, by which meins the cost of the labor 
of one man. averaged about three dollars mouthly ; 
but this plan is‘attended with risks. The cost 
attendant ou. the cultivation of two orlongs of 
land, with pepper, for three vears—the Chiuese 
labaver ‘receiving the usual hire of fre Spanish 
dollars monthly—will be nearly as follows :-— 
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ty of pepper seems to be aniually exported from 
Ceylon, which is presumed to be the growth of 
that islands ; thus there were :—~ tS 




































54 ewts. shipped in... Sie eae 1842 
88 gy ate petadece de 1 8ES. 
: 102: 29 Mw 939° teeta aateecens ee- 1844 


Tn the Customs returns of Ceylon, it is classed 
With cardamoms, and 160 to 170 ctyt. of the two 
were shipped in cach of the years 1850 and 188]. 
[n 1852, the quantity was smaller. Pepper culti- 
vation has been introduced into the Mauritius, and 
in 1839 more than 500,000 ths. were .iniported 
from thence, but as the shipments have since de- 
ercased, it has, it is is presumed, given place to the 
more profitable staple sugar.-— Simmonds, p. 428, 
The uatural family piperacexe includes four 
plants of great utility to mankind. Two of these, 


Spanish dollars. 

Price of laud, clearing, and plantine......... 40 
Quit rent, at 75 cents per anim per orlone 9 
‘Two thousand plants........ peeNeoeeuSbaction eat. 7h 
i dadap props. ... Sela, th 
Jinplements. 0.0.0.0... 00. ce cece ece. cee ok. ye 6 
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: long pepper are chiefly used for dietetic and eull- 
nary purposes while others piper Cubeba now 
Cubeba Officinalis and Artanthe: elongata or the 
matico plum are principally employed in inedi- 
cine, The plant which yields cayenne, Capsicum 
annutin, often improperly termed cayenne pepper 
does not belong te the family of Diperacer at 
all but to that of Solenacew. ‘The Pepper of 
commerce is furnished by Piper nigrnm, and it 
is to this species, therefore, that on ‘the present 
occasion we shail have to direct. attention, The 
black pepper plant grows bothin the Kast anil 
West. Lndies, in Sumatra, Ja va, and other islands, 
it isa shrubby, climbing plartt, which attains the’ 
height of trom eight to twelve feet. ‘The berries, 
or peppercorns, grow on terminal flowers-stalks or 
spadices. ‘They are at first green, but change 
subsequently to red and then to” black. When 
any of the berries ona spadix have begun 
to turn red, the whole are gatheped, dried 
in the sun, and the stalks ‘separated by 
the hand. In drying, the succulent part. of 
cach berry becomes contracted and. wrin- 
kled, forming a hardened wrinkled cortex, 
the corrugations being much raised, and deserib- 
ing a kind of elevated network. ‘The folowing 
more detailed particulars concerning the grotyth 
of the pepper plant and the gathering of the 
berries are extracted from M’Culloch’s “ Die. 
tionary of Commerce.” “ It climbs to the height 
of twenty fect but is said to heat best-when 
restrained, to the height of twelve ‘feet. - It 
begins to produce at about the third. year, and 
is in perfection at the seventh ; continues ir this 
State for three or four years; and dectines for 
about as many more, until it ceases’ to be worth 
keeping, The frnit grow abundantly from all 
its’ branches, in long, small clusters: of from 
twenty to fifty grains. When 'tipe’s tis of a bright 
red color. After being gather d'it- is spread on 
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Total Spanish dollars....., 305 





In avery good soil a pepper vine will yield 
about one-cight of a pound of dry produce at the 
end of the first vear; at the end of the second, 
about a quarter of a pound; and at the expira- 
tion of the third, probably one pound ; at the end 
of the fourth, from three to three-and-half pounds; 
ditto fifth, from cight to ten pounds. After 
the fifth year up to the fifteenth, or even the 
twenticth year, about ten pounds of dry merchan- 
table produce may be obtained from each vine, 
under favourable cireumstances. ‘The Chinese 
speculator used to rent out his halfshare of 1 
new plantation for five vears, to. his cultivating: 
partner, after the expiration of the first. three 
Years, at the rate of thirty piculs perannuim; the 
total produce of these five years) giving about 
fifty-six piculs annually as an average. A pepper 
Plantation never survives the thirticth year, un- 
less in extremely rich aoil, and then it is unpro- 
ductive ; nor will the young vine thrive on an 
old worn out pepper land, a peculiarity which is 
applicable to the coffee tree. The chief crop 
lasts from August tu February. Four pounds 
of dry produce, for ten of green, is considered a, 
fair estimate. Great care is requisite in the 
Management of the vine, and especially in training 
and tying it on the props. Itis subject to be 
injured by the attacks of a small insect. .' ‘I'he 
green pepper dries in two or three dagay qnd if it 
18 intended that it shall be black, It4g pulled. 
before it is quite ripe. To make white: pepper, 
the berry ig-allowed to remain somewhat longer 
on.the vine ; it is, when plucked, immersed in 
boiting © water, by means of which process and 
subsequent. friction, before drying, the. husk is 
Separated. The exports of pepper from Pinatig ‘in 
four years have been—In 1849, 9.591 233. Ibs. ; 
be. 5 oY <6:397,788 Ibs, in 1851, 2,356,933 | mats in the stn, when it lose¥ dts bed olor and 
Ibs. el 1852, 2,132,133 Abs.” A small quanti- becomes black and shrivelled ns ‘we-see it, |The 
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grains are: separated from the stalks by haud- . layer, aud the piperine 
Twat which has been gathered at-the : seed itself. Tt has loag be 
riod shrivels the best. but ifplieked | is oue of those articles most] iable. to adulteration, 
it will become broken and dusty in | notwithstaniling which’’fact and, the: importance 


rubbing. — 
proper pe 
too soon, ane broker. and dt 
its removal from. place.to place. *'The wine. pro- 
duces two crops in the year but theseasons 
are subject to great irregularities. 
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in ‘the yelldw. cells of the 
een notorious that pepper 





of the subject in a fiscal point of view, but little 


! ‘ aor eg tg Fie. Sige Tigh cy: Sei! hig 
Ae Be has hitherto been effected‘in brin ing to light the — 
'Th@se berries — , 


ate the best which are not too small nor too 


mueh corrugated, which are heavy and sik 
readily in water. ‘The two varieties of pepper 


known as “black” and “white” pepper are. 
both obtained from the same plant :. black - 


grouud “pepper is the entire berry reduced to 


powder, while the white consists of the same _ 
berev, decorticated or deprived of its outer and | 


black husk or covering. We learn from Pereira 


that three kinds of black pepper are distinguish-_ 
mation respecting the adulteration of pepper 


ed by wholesale dealers. These are :—* Mala- 


bar pepper.——This is the most valuable it Is 
brownish-black.- free fom stalks and nearly 


free from dust.’ ‘ Penang pepper. 
browniah-black larger, smoother, free from 
stalks, but very dusty. It is sometimes used an 
England to manufacture white pepper.” “Sumatra 
Pepper. ‘This is the cheapest sort ; it is black 
mixed with stalks and contains much dust. Under 
the name of Sumatra pepper, some dealers in- 
clude the Penang or brownish-black sort, and the 
black Sumatra sort. Three kinds or varieties of 
white pepper have also been distinguished, "Pelli 
cherty pepper, which is of two kinds : large fine 
Tellicherry pepper is larger and whiter than 
any other description of wlite pepper, anil 
fetches a higher price ; simall or coriander-hke 
pepper is shrivelled.” Common white ’ pepper 
comes from Penang by Singapore, it is round, 
aud not shrivelled, its value depends on its size 
and whiteness.’ ‘ English bleached or White 


pepper. When the two preceding sorts are 
scarce, bragyn, Penang pepper is bleached. “The 


yellowest and largest are chosen for this 
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for neither.an expensive nor small sort would pay.” | 


eo. ‘ ‘ a * ® 
Structure of tthe Berry. The berry of the | that for coffee, 
tructure of con- | and to examine whether it has the appearance 
interest and | which we have described above, and whick is the 


black pepper plant possesses a 5 
siderable complication. ane of much 
since. without an. 
miniite.,.orgimention w 
posttion:te detect the numerous 
which ‘ thig article is subject, it becomes 








cessary 49.) descr ibe somewhat minutely 
tissues. wen : | 
section of the. berry, two parts are to he dis- 
tinguished ano wter.and an inner, the fir 


. and the-second more or le 
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or reddish | black 
white, hard and. JERRY 7 

the seed where. it. : frequently soft and pulveru- 
lent. The active propentics of black pepper de- 
pend upon an acryy, 







is 





an acrig , resin, a volatile vil, and 

ance called. piperine, which 

exists also in long peppery and in cubehs, The 
resin is situated chiefly in. the outer part of the 
cortex, the volatil 
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crystallisable sul 
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accurate knowledge of its | 
e cannot hope to be in ay paragraph he writes. “ For the purpose of as: 
adulterations to | certaining whether ground pepper is genuine and 

ne- , of good quality, the best. way consists In ascer- 
the ; taining the amount of piperine contained in the 
ich enter into its formation. + Tn a | pepper uy Icy. examination.” Thus_ here, 


when known, tells us nothing ab 


| tions of the article, but. simply mugeayes, quit? 
bi pers may be either ggodor bal, anc according : 
fectly “ genuitie.’ Mr. No 
hey 7, Syme ; ea Ter oe ck cn, en og ele ey coe Pars 

mandy was published, jin the year 1850 not av 
eaid about the application of the tie~ 


soil in the:inner part or fourth syllable is 


nature of the sophistications: practised, and more 


e ae . ; og. 4. . a ce Ve) en Pelle 
particularly in describiny; the methods of their 


detections. Of statements indeed we have several 


but of either proofs or directions scarcely any 
worthy of notice or entitled to confidence. 
ln support of these assertions, we proceed 
to make reference to the more important as well 
us recent authorities on the subject of the adul- 


teration of food. ‘Thus in the “ Supplement” to 


Dr. Ure’s “ Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures 
and Miues,” we do not mect with any Infor- 


worth quoting, In M’Culloch’s “ Commercial 
Dictionary” we observe the solitary -yemark, 
«Black pepper, sold ground is said to be adul- 
terated with burnt erust of bread.” Tu Mitehell’s 
“Treatise on the Falsification of food” we find the 
following observations.‘ In the state of powder 
pepper is nearly always adulterated ; substances 
being sold for the express purpose. It is often 
mixed with powdered husks of mustard, which 
are openly sold for this purpose, as is also the 
sweeping from the pepper warehouses under the 
name of P. DD. or Pepper dust; and yet an 
inferior kind of these adulterations is sold under 
the name of D. P. D. signifying the dust or 
dirt of pepper dust.” No directions, be it 
observed, are given for the detection of the 
adulteration’ referred to in the above quo- 
tation.. Normandy, in his ‘ Commercial Hand- 


~ 


hook of Chemical Analysis,” remarks, “ Both 


black and white pepper, when ground, . are 
very often adulterated, and sometinies in an 
extraordinary degree, with ground oil-eake, lin- 


purpose | seed-meal, and other like substances. The hest 


way of providing nvainst adulteration is, like 
to buy the article in the grain, 


criterion of a good quality,” and in a subsequent 


$ ‘again, 
idus are given, by which the nature of 


no Instru€ 
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* ek . é -§$ i when So eg 7 
st is black | the adultératjons practised in each case ‘May be 
vd th ss, | determined, but we are recominended to agecr- 
writtle, except in the centre of | tain the amonnt of Ppiperine -present, ind, ‘which, 
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gut the adultera- 


“but simply dudicates quality 
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contain much of little piperin, and yet be 
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PEPPER. : . PEPPER. | 
eroscope to ihe detection of the adulterations of | Ibs: and in the first six months of 1854, 
pepper, ‘The last muthorily to whom we shall | 1 :656,721 lbs. We he leve, that were'the duty 
. refer is Pereira who in’ the ¢ escription’ of piper | on pepper still further reduced, the revenue 
nigrum as contained” in the new edition’ of his| would be found to’ suffer séarcely at all, and 
“ Materia Medica” and ander the head. adulter-| that the inéreased consumption and lessenect 
ation writes * Sagois said to’ have been used to inducement to adulteration “which ‘would exist, 
adulterate ground white pepper. ‘Lhe micros- | would. cause the sum fully to equal, if it did not 
cope would readily dledect the fraud the starch | exceed, the present aimount.— Food and its Adui- 
grains of sago, being very much larger than | ferations, p. 42. Pepper is a regular crop 
those of pepper from vhich they also differ in| on the Western Coast, of India in, Coorg, My- 
shape. ‘The above paragraph comprises the! sore, Canara and ‘Travancore. Se eae #8 
whole that is said by Dr. Pereira, on the aduttera- | 
tion of pepper. We have = 2 state — by 
means of the microscope applied to the elucida- ae 
tio of structural ccc we have succeeded . M lite Pepper, Cubels, 
in detecting in the most satisfactory and The two fir-t are the saine substance, but the 
conclusive manner the adulteration of pepper I white pepper is less pungent than the Lhick, 
by not less than five different substances namely | from which the wrinkled covering has been re- 
linseed, mustard-seed wheat-flour pea-flour and moved by bleaching, which nuproves the colour, 
ground rice. On Factitions Pepper berries. Some i but deteriorates the quality. ‘Phe quantity of 
years since it was not uncommon to meet with, blick pepper exported bs Thimense, that of Ma- 
artificial pepper corns instances of their occur- | labar is the best.—AL. MJ. 2B. 
ence are mentioned in’ 'Thompsou’s Annals of | 
Chemstry and also by Accum in the second 
edition of his celebrated Death in the pot. ‘Thus | 
Accum writes [have examined large packages 





The following varietics were examined, 
Black Pepper. Loug, Pepper. 


BLACK PEPPER EXPORTED FROM SINGAPORE, 


Piculs, Value ia rupees. 
1841... Potal Exports.. .........66,810 


: » ee Growth of Singapore ...21.93]... 4,67 
of both black and white pepper by order of the 1842, ., Exports a 74.998 ahve 
luxcise and have found them to contain about |) S$. Growth of Singapore ., 32.277... 72,473 
sixteen per cent of this artificial compound. This 1543.0 Exports 2... 0.....057, 883 
rpurious pepper is made of Oil cake (the —» Growth of Singapore ...35,385... 79,900 

| DR Exports oo... ..67.148 


eng of the linseed frou which the oil has » Growth vf Singipore 42.995... 386,159 

eeu pressed, common clay and a portion of 1845... Exports 0.0 cese., 65 B92 | 
aivenne pepper formed into a mass and orauula- > ++ Growth of Singapore ...39,019,., ($50,443 
ted being first pressed through a seive and then 1846... Uxports oo... ee 56 209 
rolled in a cask. ‘The period during which; ...Growth of Singapore ...35,712 —— 
this fraud prevailed was probably coutined to ae ed PGi Wage ea ieGueaat 
the time, which expired in 1823, when the ph een ESA DONE ee POPU oe a 28 00 
duty amounted to no less than 2s. 6d. ona single | Pliny, the naturalist, states that the price of pep- 
pound of pepper. It appears. First, that more | per in the market of Rome in. his time was, in 
than half of the peppers purchased previous to English money, 9s. 4d. a pound, and thus we 
the recent convictions were adulterated. Second, . have the price of pepper at least 1,774 years avo. 
that a much less, although still a considerable , Che pepper atluded to must have been the pro- 
proportion of the samples procured sulasequent to duce of Malabar, the nearest part of India to 
those convictions were likewise adulterated. ‘The ' Europe that produced the article, and its prime 
present duty on pepper is 6d per pound, and 5 | cost could not have exceeded the present one, or 
percent, thereon, which yielded, for the year | about 2d.a pound. [t would most probably 
1850, no less than £85,526 Ss. ld. We thus! have come to Europe by crossing the Indian 
perceive how great is the interest of the Govern- ‘and Arabian oceans, with the easterly monsoon, 
ment to prevent the adulteration of this article, | sailing up the Red Sea, crossing the desert, 
by which thousands are lost to the Exchequer | dropping down the Nile, and making its way 
annually. The sum of £85,526 8s. reduced! along the Mediterranean by two-thirds of its 
to sixpences, gives the ‘number of pounds | whole length. This voyage, which in our times 
consumed ‘in the year 1850 viz., 1,710,536 | can be performed in a month, most probably then 
pounds. Mr. Culloch estimiites the quantity of | took eighteen. Transit and customs duties must 
pepper retained for consumption in the year 1842 / have been paid over and over again, wd. there 
at 2,679,624 pounds and the income ‘derived | must have been plerty of extortion. . All, this 
from ‘the duty at only £70,848 35. 4d. These | will explain how pepper could not. be sold in the 
two statements it is inipossitle to reconcile, for, Roman market under fifty-six times: its prime 
Hc teet "upwards ‘of '1,000;000 pounds inst | cost. Immediately previous to. the discovery 


have escaped ‘the . duty. altogether. ‘There | of. the route to India by ‘thie’ Cape’ of Good 
weie entered. fot'y home . consumption, in the | Hope, we find that the -Price: of pepper in 
year 1852, 3,524,502 Ibs; in' 1853, 3,461,333 the markets of Europe chad fallen’ to 6s. a 


| = 40aNn 





PEPPER, LONG. PERCID A. 
pound, or 3s. 4d. less than in the time of Pli- (6185) PEPPER ROOT... : 


ny. - What probably contributed to this full, was | Fitfel-Mooch, Akap. ©" Grauthika; | Pippali-Mula, 
the superior skill in navigation of the. TOW COI } Pepeelee-Moul, “Gta! abd. Drogen? Go cr re 


~~ Syerted ‘Arabs, end the extension’ of their eoti-|- Hamer. Ser ef Tipili moolum; Past" 





“merce to the islinds of the Eastern Archipelago, 
whieh abounded in pepper. After the great dis- 
covery of Vasco de (tama, the price df. pepper 
fell to about.1s. 3d. a pound, a fall of 8s. Id. 
from that of the time of Pliny, aud of 49 9d. 
from that of the Mahommedan Arabs, ‘Turks, 
and Venetians: | 





“The root of the Jong-pepper. is a favourite | 
medicine of the Hindoos "it possess the virtues 
of the berry, but in a weaker. degree, and ‘is 
prescribed by them in casvs of palsy, tetanus, 
and apoplexy. ‘Lhe long pepper is ‘produced in 
abundance in many parts of Upper,: as well as 
Lower Hindoostan.— Ainslie. Pepper. root is pro- 


. 


In 1826, 14,000,000 Ibs. of pepper were im- | curable in most Indian bazars. 


ported into the United Kingdom, of which about | 


(6186) PEPPER, WILD. Filfil, burree. the 


6,500,000 were re-exported.Jn 1841, 15,000,000 | fruits of several species of Vitex.— Ben. Ph.230. 


lus. were imported, of which 6,500,000 where 
reshipped to other countries. The home consunp- 


(6187) PEPPERMINT. Mentia PIPERITA. 
An aromatic herb, raised from seed. This plant 


aera ah im. F oOnuy: wore ¢ Q OF a ‘ — ° ° 
tion, it will be seen ,nowraveages about 3,250,000 might be grown for distillation on the hills, and 


a ee ., | become a valuable article of conmerce : vrows 
cs Imports. llome consumption. | freely on the plains. - Jaffrey. : 

oe Tbe. Ibs. | (6188 PERCIDA, or Percoides of Cuvier, 
/“US4o... ++ 9,852,934 eae es wa family uf Acanthopterygious Fishes, of which 
1846......5,906,596 mee pee) ‘the Common Perch may be regarded as the type. 
1847... sd BOY Be) pide gO ee : They have the body covered with scales whose 
~ 1848... oh ai ane phone "outer surface is more or less rough, and the free 
1849 eaves 4,796,027....-. ee ean margins of which are deuticulated. The flesh 
1850.....,8,028,319...... 8,170,853 lof these fishes is generally well-flavoured and 
(1881......8,996,496...... 8,303,408 | wholesome. They inhabit both salt and fresh 
1852...... 6,641,699...... 3,524,501 ‘water. ‘The first division of the Pereoides, ac- 


cording to Cuvier, comprises all those species 
which have the ventral fins placed under the pec- 
torals,five soft rays to the pectoral fins, seven 
branchiostegous rays, and two dorsal fins. This 


The following retin shows the ntmber of bags, 
of pepper imported into the United Kingdom, 
with the quantity retained for home consump- 
tion :— 


: Retained for home sett ne " iy : pe aha fash 
Imports. — consaniption, | Seton includes the following genera : 
Black. White. Black. White. (6189) Perea proper, in which the pre-oper- 
bugs. bags. bags. bays. | culum is denticulated ;t he operculum is produced 


9257 be- hind into a flattened spine; the infraorbitals 
9,122 are obscurely denticul ated, and the tongue is 
2.861 | smooth. The Common Perch (Perca fluviatilis of 
2.654 | Linnieus)is the best example. It is a common fish 
2.950 in the fresh-waters of Great Britain. Closely 
3,859 | allied to this is the P. Italica of Cuvier and Va- 


3,861 
Veo cals 
3,208 ... 


aa. B1yLO0 as 
23,020 cds 
39,294 ... 
1,236 ... 28,768 .. 
$8,042 ... 31,665... 
2,616 ... 32,246 ... 


1843 ... 37,840 ... 
1844 ... 60,705 ... 
1845 .., 80,600 ,.. 
1847... STWE 
BLS .., G5,518 ... 
1849 ... 43,651 ... 


— Simmonds. lenciennes, a species found in tolerable abun- 
(6184) PEPPER, LONG. Ciravica Rox- | dance in some parts of Italy ; it differs from the 
burghii. | Perca fluviatilis in being of a shorter and deeper 

i. ‘form, and is destitute of the black bands. Seve- 


Chabi jawa, Jav, 
Piper Longum, 


Dar-Pildl, ARas. 


‘Tipili. Cxme. ‘ral true perches are found in North America ; 


Jat. 
species have also been discovered in Java and 








Poivre long. Fa. =| =‘Tabee.. Mar, poe cea | : 

Lange Phaly, Ge. Filfill-i-daraz, Pens. ! New Zealand : it is highly probable therefore, 
Pepeelee. Guz. H1nd. | Tipili, Tax. from the extensive geographical range of the 
Pippali,Krish ia Sans. | Pipuloa, ‘LEL. | Perches proper thus exhibited, that very many 
Pimenta larga, Sr. Pipel. Dux. species still remain to be discovered. | 7 


(6190) Labrax (Cuv. and Val.) differs chiefly 
from the true Perches in having’ the infra orbitals 
destitute of denticulations as well.ag the suboper- 
culam ; the operculum (which, 89_ well: ‘as the 
preoperculum, ts entirely covered with scales) has 
two spines au. the postexior part, and the tongue 
ig furnished with minnte teeth. (Lapaax.] © 

(6191) Dates (Cuv. and. Val.), a genus, aleo 
‘closely allied to Perca proper s, in fact differs only 
in. haying tiv infra orbitals more deeply denticu- - 


sar 


Pepe jungo; In. 

Chis speciést 
perennial plant” 
Bengal, Siam &o., 


‘of pepper is the produce of a 
(Piper longum), a native of 
The frwit is hottest in its 
immature state, anckis therefore gathered whilst 
green, and dried inthe sun. | It is met with in 
entire spikes about an‘tych’ long, possessing a 
darkish brown, of gray dolour. ~ It has a weak 
aromatic odour, an interidely fiery, and pungent 
taste, anil its properties correspond closely with 
those of black pepper. — Faulkner. la 






. 4; 









PERCIDE. 
lated as well as the humerals ; large spines are 
observable .on the .angle of the ‘preope rewluun 5 
the anterior-dureal is shorter and*higher than in 
the Perch; the tongue is sinodth;as in the last- 


mentioned ‘fish: . The ‘fishes. of this‘ sub-génus | 


are usually of larye size, good eating, and are 

chiefly found in the rivers in the warmer parts of 

the Old World. § 0) oo pS G 
4. Centropomus (Lacep.). 

5. Leucioperca (Cuv and Val.). 

G. Haro (Cuv. and Val.). 

7. wledis. (Cuy. and. Val.)—Ouly one species 
of Héedis is known; its body is eloneated, the 
muzzle is rather obtuse, the eves very large, and 
the outer rays of the tail-fin are elongated. This 
fish (the 4. curbunculus, Cuv. and Val.) is 
remarkable for its brilliant red colour, and is 
adorned with longitudinal golden stripes. It is 
found in the region of the Seychelle Islands, 
north of Madagascar. 

8. Niphon (Cuv. and Val.). 

9. Kuoplosus (Lacepede). 

10. Diploprion (Kuhi aud Van Hasselt), like 
the two preceding genera, “contains but one spe- 
cles (Diploprion bifysciatum of “the authors just | 
quoted). It is found off the coast of Java. 

Ll. Apoyou (Lacepede), 

12. Cheilodiplerus (Lacepede). 

13. Pomatomis (Cuv. and Val.).—Only one | 
species of this genus is known, the Pumedowns 
telvacoptum of Risso, and this js:said to be exceed- 
ingly rare, living, it appears, in very deep water. : 

14. Ambussis (Cuy. and Val.).—In the form : 
of the body it approaches the common perch. “Lt ! 
is the 4. Commersonti (Cuv and Val.) : a second ! 
species is found off the Malabar coast, and there 
are several in the Indian seas, most of which are | 
described by Hamilton in his ‘ Account of ae 

| 
t 
| 
\ 


| 
| 
| 


Fishes found itt the River Ganges and its Branch- 
es, under the generic name Chanda. 

15. Aspro (Cuv. and Val.). 

16. Grammistes (Cav. and Val.)—Vhe @. ovi- 
entalas (Cuv, and Val.) is of a sinall size; its co- 
lour is“ deep brown, and the head and body are 
adorned with numerous longitudinal white lines ; 
the number of these lines, it would appear, va- 
rieg in different individuals. Lt inhabits the In- 
dian seas. — ; 

The seoond division comprises those species 
in which ‘the first or spinous dorsal is uni- 


rn ne, en ent, 


led with the ' second or soft-rayed dérsal, so | Perdiz 
Pouticeriana of Latham, Ferruginous. and Gray... 
Francolin, appears to be confined to « Asia... 
iThis . species, - accorging to Colonel .Sykes, is 
‘the: Teetur of the Mahrattas, and. is called - 
‘ae 

‘it is.ébe* most common of. 


18 to form one continuous fin, and is composed 
thiefly of the ‘great: genus, Sheranus. ; The 
hird division embraces. those Percoid Fishes. 
vhich differ from the preceding. in: having less 
han even branohiostegougrays.. 

Li Myripristiy (Gas, and Val). 
2. Hotocentrum (Cuv.and, Val.jer see gets: 
3. Beryz (Cuv. and Val). Bee nse 
An'the 4ifth “ division. of Percoid . Fishes. the 
entral fing are placed fa advanice of the pectorals, 
t contains the genera Twickinus, Perc : 








tnus, Percis, Pinguip- 


 RPerdicina. bs 





and in the Himalaya Mountains. 







é 
‘ 
4 


* ae fi 


its. J | the 
inches: 6-10ths) as 14 inches...» 


68, Percophis; wid Urakosoopus. In the sixth and 
last division the venttal fins ate placed behind 


the pectorals.. It coinprises' the genera’ Sphyrena, 


Parulepie, and Pobjhemus, Fe ee ee 
(6192) PE RDICID:E, the hame ‘of & family, 

or, according to some, a ‘sub-furnily “of , Zetra- 

ontde: in the latter case: the: ‘form: should be 


F , 


The genus Perdiz, Briss., in Myr: Sivainson’s 
arrangement, is made to contain the, sub-genera 
Perdie (Partridges); Choetopus /(Francolins) 3 
Cuturuie (Quails) ; Ptilopachus, Sw. ;‘and Ortya, 
Stephens. oe Ae 

Che Perdicine, according to Mr. G. R. Gray's 
arrangement, form ‘the first sub-family ofthe | 
Letraonide, and consist of the following generas 
—TLthaginis, Wagler ; Francolinus, Briss. » Perdiz, 
Lath. ; Starna, Bonap. ; Lerwe, Hodgs. ; Arbo- 
rophila, Hodys. ; Cotur nie, Briss. : Piilopachus, 
Swans. ; Liponye, Vieill, Orlyx, Stephens ; 
Lophortyx, Bouap.; Callivepla, Wagler ; Odon- 
tophorus, Vieill.; and. Tetraogallus ( Lophophorus 
of Jardine and Selby), J. Ki. Gray. ‘The birds of 
tijs group are widely spread over the earth, no 
quarter of the globe being withont some of. the 
lamily, all of which are more’ or less esteem 
ed as affording a nutritious and sapid food to 
man. ‘The ardent temperament of the Partridge 
has been the theme of many writers on natural 
history from PPty downwards, and the parental 
aection of the Temale for her yout seems to 
be not less strong than the sexual ardour of. the 
male, ‘Phe rouzh nest, which is placed on the 
pround in corn-fields, meadows, &c., contains 
trom twelve to eighteen or even twenty epps of 
a greenish ash-colour ; and the hen sits so close 
that her head not unfrequently falls before the 
scythe of the mower, as represented in one of 
Bewick’s adinirable cuts. Bie | 

(6193) Hrancolinus. ‘The species oceur on 
the old continent and its islands. The form oc- 
curs in Hurope, Asia, and Africa. ‘Lhe. Franco- 
ling are forest birds, perch on trees, and. feed 
on seeds, bulbs, &c. ‘The species’is widely dis- 
tributed. In Lurope its habitat appears to be 
exclusively confined to the southern regions, as 
Sicily, Malta, and the Neapolitan territories, 
but it is also found in the north of Africa, and 
over the greater portion of the Asiatic continent, 


. Perdiz 


(6194) Francolinus  Ponticexianus, 


dge in the Dukhun (Deccan)... where. 
birds, ‘frequenting. 


. 


gardens’ and’ cultivated lands, ‘The .Colonel 


ribes the irides as intense#yed-brown ; and 
@states: that it 






a < ee 


4 


: : ‘i ‘ gig tne ae “hg * 
Is not met with in tle Ghants; unless in well 





i 2 





ultivater allege; ani not: at all. on the moun- 
tales: , “lt ‘roosts ou trees, in which situation the 





Colonel, on more than one occasion, | shot: ‘them 


during the day-time ; but this aa a. rare ‘ovcur- 
yence. (‘ Zool. Proc , haat) ae -_ 

Another Francolin, Francolin us eg mea- 
suring with the tail (which is 5 inches) 14 inches 
T-16ths, is very cominon in the thick brushwood 
of the Ghauts. Colonel Sykes had both sexes 
alive in his possession for some time, and has no 
doubt that they might be successfully introduced 
into’ Europe. He describes thei as excellent 
eating, and says that they rarely take wing or 
perch ‘The male has a harshtrysillabic call, Kok- 
* avette, Whenee the Mahrattan name Koku-trec. 
‘Lhe female in. confinement uttered little notes, 
like the twittering of a chicken, A male in Co- 
Jonel Sykes’s collection had three Jarge spurs on 

-one leg.aud. two on the other. (‘ Zool. Proc.,’ 
1832.) ... 

(6193) Cufurnix (Brisson). —The species of this 
genus are vernacularly known as Quails. “They 
are-found in the Old World and Australia only. 

GO, dactylisonans, Mayer (Letrao Cotaraia, Lau. 
Pevdiz Coturniz, Latham). This well known 


PERDICIDZ, 


the flesh was.in brown, and white: Jayers, and.the 
Colonel states: that ie pe 





gnamous. qualities, are 
quite unknown in: Dakin, and, even: in; Java. 
They were frequently in pairs, but,mostly. solite- 
ry, haunting cultivated lands, espesially Chillie 
fiells (Capsicum aunnum). Uheir. flight, Ae: deg- 
cribes as lazy and short, nor are they.xeadily put 
onthe wing, He adds that. the Zooloxical So- 
ciety had a speciinen from Madras,, and, that it 
would appear therefore to have an extended geo- 
vraphical range over the Eastern islands and Jn- 
dia. We shail presently notice 4. Zuigoor. |. 
(6198) Hemipodins Dussumiert, the Button- 
Quail of European sportsmen in India, he 


says that it affects short thick grass aud. 


fields of pulse of Dolichos biflorus, arse 
Mar, and Erenm Leng. We never found 
bird otherwise than solitary, and says — Mat 


it is so difficult to flush, that. it. not unfre- 


quently rises from beneath the fect ; and when 
on the wing, its flight is so abrupt, angular, and 
short, that it is wenerally down before the ruth 1S 
well up to the shoulder. 

17. Laigoor is chestuut above, feathers mar- 
vined with straw colour, and with undated 


bird, a description of which would be superflu- bands of black ; wing coverts straw-cedlour band- 


ous, seems to be the ”Opruz of Aristotle, who 
mrentions the bird repeated|, in such terms as to 
its habits and migration as to leave little or no 
doubt on the point; and theghgdarnie of the 
Romans. It is the Quaglia of the [talians ; 
Caille of the French; Wachtel of the Germans. 
Sofliar and Rhine of the Welsh; and Quail of 
the English; Lohah and Lowa of the Mahrattas. 
Gol. Sykes, in his valuable paper ‘On the 
Quails and Hemipodii of India’ (¢ Zool. ‘Trans,’ 
vol. ii), in which he states that he found the 
tongue and the caca of birds to be of consid-era- 
ble importance in indicating affinities or dissini- 
Jarities between genera, notices C. dactylisonans, 
C. textilis, C. erythroryncha, C. ctrgoondah, aud 
O. Pentak. 


(6196) Chiurate Argondah, the Rock-Quail of 


Dukhun (Deccan), ‘‘is readily distinguished by 
the numerous transverse narrow black bars upon 
the. breast ; but the young males aud the females 
want. these bars, and vary so much in’ the mark- 
ings on the back, that with those disposed to 
manufacture species from plumage alone, the 
eleven specimens before me from Dukhun would 
furnish at least four new species.” (Sykes.) The 
flesh. is. perfectly - white. Col. Sykes says that 
this is the species used for Quail fights by the 
natives, and not 0. dactyligguans or C. textilis, 
- (6197) Hemipodins, Temm.; Turniz, Bonn. ; 
| Tridactylue, Lacep. ;. and Ortygis, Ill. The 6, species 
are found in Europe, Agia, Africa, Austr alia, and 
—Qeeania. Colone Sykes, i in his paper aboyé,al- 
‘Iuded to,, deseribes: ‘three apecies — H.: _pugnax, 
H. Taigoor, and H: Dw t 
of the: first be ‘found the remains of black ants, 
minute coleopterous insects, and ‘grass-speds ; 











In the stomach | 


ed with black ; quid! s brown, chin and throat 
white, breast fate with black and white, belly 
and vent dilute ferruginous, iides  pale-vellow, 
bill blaekish. Le neth of the body 4 caclivg 
8-10ths, of the tail Linch 7-10ths. (svkes.) Dr. 
Sinith remarks that in the Museum of the Army 
Medical Department at Fort Pitt, Chatham, 
there are the male and female of an Indian spe- 
cies of Hemipodins very elosely resembling the 
Doctor’s Memipodius Lepurana. They differ 
however, he observes, in so many minor points, 
that he feels disposed to regard thei as be- 
longing to a distinct species. In the Cata- 
lowue of the Fort Pitt Collection, Dr. -Snith has 
named this Asiatic species Hemipodins Sykeszi, 
in honoureof Colonel Sykes, who has added so 
much to our knowledge of the zoology of India. 
(‘ Ilustrations of the Zoology of South Africa.)’ 
Before we quit this sketch of the Partridges and 
Quails, we inust notice two forms which. parti- 
cularly demand attention, as leading: to other 
types. ‘The first of these, the Sanguine Partridge 
(Perdix cruentu, P\. Col., 332), appears to. bear 
the following generic names: I¢thayinis, Wagler 
Plectrophor us, J. EK. Gray, and Plilopachus, Sw. 
It is described asa pheasant in ‘ Linn. ‘Trans.’ 


vol. xiii, and may be considered as:uniting the 
oly- 


Partridges with the Pheasants and thé 
plectrons, like the latter of which, it has often 
more than one spur. upon the tarsi. _ The plum- 
age of this bird, which: isa ‘native of. Nepaul, 


is brilliant, and the feathers: _ the head: end neck 


are elongated. ee peg 
“The P. Lerma, Deserted. ‘by: Mr.- Hodg- 
| son (* Zool. 2 1888) inhabits,” saccording 





to that’ gentletian, the northern. region of Ne- 


lag 











paul, and forms® by its: ‘half-plhumed - tarsi a | tree about the size of; 
sort of dink betweewthe Partridges. and. the 

Grouse, the latter of ‘which it resembles in its | 
habita.. It: is’ found’ close ‘to the permanent | 


snows, among rocks and low brush-wood, feeding 

son aromatic ‘buds, -leaves; and: small insects. 
The plumaage ig black; lineated transversely with 
white aud chestnut ; the breast: is brown. Mr 
Hodgson remarks that the great comparative 
expanse of the wing, the diminution of its 
rounded form by the second quill-feather being 
the longest, the increased length and streneth 
of the tail, and the extent of the feathering of 
the tarsi, are very remarkable characters, which 
give to this species a strony interest,— Hug. Cyc. 


(6199) PERGULARIA ODORATISSIM A, 
AScLEPIACE®. FraGraxt Perounaria. Lhis 


is a creeper with a climbing woody stem, | 
| 
| Dele, 


cracked bark, flowers yellow, and very fragrant, 
well adapted for covering trellis work.—-Juffrey. 

In the gardens in Maulmain, this fragrant 
flowered creeper is often cultivated. 
Pergularia pallida, 585. is given by Wight. 


able, though not so sweet. 
, eaten with pepper and salt, but more, frequently 


PETROLEUM. 

| ;€n apple-tree ; the leaves 
are oblong, veiny, and.the flowers small, and of 
a greenish-yellow. .calour. The, fruit is the size 
of a. large pear, aud is regarded as. one of ‘the 
best produced iu the West India Aslands... In 
the inside it is yellow, and contaius:a. kernel 
inclosed in a soft. rind. In taste it is suid to 
resemble the peach, but to be much more egree- 
It, is, sometinies 


with a little sugar and lime-juice. Three varietics 


}are mentioned, the red, the purple, and. the 
“| green.— Aug. Cyc. : al 


ree Wight gives; Persea . gra- 
tissiina, 1823. en 
(6207) PERSIAN. A silken fabric of various, 


e 


colours, and exceedingly flimsey in its texture, 
| It is chictly used in lining. —Fand&aer. : 


(6208) PERSOONIA. Prorgacea. The 
the Embothrium, the Hakea, Banksia, and 
Persoonia, are iuteresting plants introduced from 


‘the Cape aud New South Wales, the species 
Masow , being chiefly contined to the southern hemisphere. 


They are handsome green shrubs, and prized ‘-v 





(6200) PERINSIRAGUM. Axeruum Bur- vardeners for the neatness of their appearas.ce 


NicuLUM Linn. Sweet Fennel ) aud’ beauty. —Aaddell. 
Sout, Duk. ' (6209) PERUVIAN BARK, Crxcrona Bark, 
i CASCARILLA Bank. (so named in America). 
| A celebrated medicine obtained from a genius of 
‘trees (Ctachoua), confined to the lofty Cordille:- 
as of the Andes- in’ South America, and welt 
known for its febrifuge properties. There are 
many varietics, and as mixtures and adultera- 
tious are very common, great experience is re- 
quisite to be able to seleet the finer kinds, 
Four sorts are distinguished by British drug- 
-vists, under the appellations of Cron bark, 
/Gray bark, Yellow bark, and Red bark,.— 


Perinsiragum, ‘I'am. 
Variari, Guz. 
Perinsiragum is a name sometémes also viven 
to Aniseed.— Ainslie’s Mut, Med. p. 267. 
(6201) PERIPLOCA SYLVESTRIS. Willd: 
Root of the Periploca of the woods. 
Sirroo Coorinja vayr, ‘Tam. 
_ This bitter root is supposed by the Native 
Practitioners to possess virtues in cases of snake 
lite. Internally itis prescribed in decoction and 
the powder is applied to the part that is bitten. 


The plant of which this is the root is called by | Auulkuer. 
the Cyngalese Binnuge, the root itself they sup- Pater 

° . ‘ : Voice a TY A QL 
pose to possess virtues similar to our Ipecacuan. ae PESSALOO. I HASEOLUS RADI- 


—Ains. Mat. Med. p. 114. 

(6202) PERISTROPHE LANCHOLARIA, 
ACANTHACE®, Peristrophe Speciosa, Vide Justi- 
cia, | 

(6208) PERISTROPHE MONTANA. 

(6204) PERISTYLUS. This elegant tervestri- 
al lenasseriin orchid with snowy blossoms is 
occasionally seen. Mason, Wight, in Icones, gives 
Peristylus exilis, 1698; Lawii, 1695; plantagi- 
neus, 921 ; Richardianus, 1697 ; robustior, 1699; 
spiralis, 1696. 

(6205) PERRY. A fermented liquor made 
from pears, in the same manner as cider is from 
apples, . It is chiefly made in Worcestershire. 

_ (8206) PERSEA, 4 genus of Plants belong- 
ng to the natural order Lauraceae. P. gratissima 
8 the Avocado Pear of the West Indies, and 


eeelves its name in consequence of the resem- 


lance in form. between “its fruit and that of a | 
~“Uropean pear. The plant which bears it is a 


; racemes. 


Pessaloo, TEE. WTaree meong, WIND. 

Pacha payaroo, Tam. 

(6211) PETREA. VeErsenacesx. This is 
a climbing plant with dark shining green leaves, 
and beautiful lilac or purple flowers hanging in 
It is a native of South America, and 
only requires to be regularly watered, and grown 
in a good garden soij, to cause it tq extend - it- 
self over an immense space, its long slender - 
whip-like shoots should be lopped,down, to make 
it throw out branches, at’ the end of whieh the. 
flowers appear in mgafielegant  festoons towards 
the close of the colfseason. It is easily propa- 
gated by layers. act thaditdlee os 
(6212) PETROLEUM. BITUMEN. Rock, 
~ Mantylum, ‘Tas. 







Minnastanga, Mauay.” 


~ Matteeka tail, Dux. snd. Bom, tylym, ‘Ten 


> Hayp, sf Sapoo, Suaarkan, 
Neft, Anas. : Kesos¢ to &bra, Jaranuse. 
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PETROLEUM. 


This substance i is called earth, oil by. thes eanahiahy 





an Ee 


Bussomh from the Soolog island, or fram... 
kingdom of Ava: if is, algo found. Tia 





and Sumatra.—Ainslie’s Mat... Med. page 31. 


Petroleum is officinal but, little used sby the 
Hakeems at Lahore. Petroleum Panjabinum is 
a product of the hills on the west. side.of the 
Indus, called. Tukle Reisar near Banu, and ‘Tank, 
progurable i in. the bazar. of Dhera_ Ismail. Khan. 
It is of a reddish color, lumped. as spirit at 
Lahore, “I nsed this and also another sort, 
which, ‘Thad from Bombay. —Dr. Honigheryer, 
D. 322. | 


Petroleum, as its name indicates, js an oil-like 

exudation from rocks, which has been employed 
in medicine from the earliest times, though little 
used now. “Tis very abundantly aitrased: and 
in other forms, as of Asphalte, Naptha, &. Be- 
sides ‘in: Barbailoes: and ‘Prinidad, Petroleum is 
found-floating on some springs of water in this 
country, iasat Colebrooke Dale, &c., in many 
parts of Europe, also at, Baku on the shores of 
the Caspian, and very abundantly at Ranan- 
prong, or Earth-oil Creek, on the banks of the 
rrawnddy. Col. Symes describes the wells as 
abont £V0 in: number, and that upwards of 
400,000 hogsheals are taken away in boats. 
It may readily be obtained’ by digging into the 
sand in warm weather. ‘This was examined by 
Drs. Christison and Gregory, who found in it 
Paraffin, Eupion, which "Reichenbach met with 
among the products of the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood ; wheuce they infer that “ Rangoon 
Petroleum is: the product of the destructive " dis- 
tillation. of vegetable matter,” probably from 
subterraneous causes now in operation. Petro- 
Jeum has the consistence of treacle ; reddish- 
brown or black colour, with a bituminous taste ; 
flonts on water, in which it is insoluble; burns 
with a dense black sinoke, leaving a ear Goines: 
ous residuum. Acids, alkalis, and Rectified 
Spirit have little ‘ciFeet on it; Ether and both 
Volatile'and Fixed Oi's aieaoWe It. Hxposed 
tothe air, it:-hardens into Asphalle : if exposed 
to heat, a sellowish coloured Hquid distils over, 
which rédembles the Naphtha obtained in mak- 
ing: Coul-gas... Both are free from Oxygen, and 
therefore'used: for preserving Potassium and dis- 
solving Cagutchoue. 


Aetion. | Uses, Stimulant; has been recom- 


neous 2 affections hy  thternall ; 


Rangoon is probably as good, 









recent survey of Chedyba, onthe Arracan donst, 
andis found abundant! 
The town of Rai-nan-ghonjzy\s. ) 
district, in* which bee! are ‘Bor | t 





vs p Vermifuge, The 
» if not better, than 
other kinds. Royle. Petroleum was collected ina 


rin the Burman aie] 
| purple, or. rose coloured ; they grow. ‘readily. from. 
Yo seed either in. ‘the rains, or cold. yous and. 
{form pretty. Vorder flowers. Riddell... Mt 


sd 





PELUNIA. 


jin full activikys. The distrigh, in. which: they: are 
in India, and is brought to.. this countey:, ‘from. 


situated. consiatsiof a.sandy.leam, resting upon. 
alternate strata-of sandstone. and, indurated: clay.+ 

under these ig:a layer of pale, blue, . argillacgous: 
schist, of. considerable, thickpess, ..impregnated 
with petroleum ;. and. xesting .spon-«eeal.,.. The: 
petroleum flows.into the well, when -:it-is, sunk: f) 
few feet into the schist, and when. it begins'to 
fail the well is deepened. It is remarkable that 
no water ever penetrates into these wells... Phe: 
annual quantity of petroleum produced. by the 
(istrict, exceeds 400,000 hhds. The. uses -of 
petroleum, where it abounds are very important. 

It serves the lower classes, instead of oul, for. 
lamps, and inixed with earth or ashes, answers 
the purposes of fuel. A composition of petro- 
lem and resin is an excellent material for Co- 
vering wood work and for paying the bottoms of 
Slips “and boats, as it protects the timber from the 
attacks of worms and insects. When rectified 
by distillation, it affords naphtha.— Tomlinson. — 





Asphallum, oy black Bitumen, (Zift-roomie, 
Pers.) is a deep black, pitch-like solid; hard, 


softens at 150°, and melts above that; highly 
inflammable, believed to be the result of the 


natural distillation of petroleum. It is produced 
in abundance in Barbadoes and Mesopotamia. | 
It is a valuable lacquer for the protection of iron 
or tinned iron veels. A lump rubbed over the 
Asphalt-heated metal coats it with a hard ad- 
hesive brilliant coat, which resists most of the 
cominon corrosive agents.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 


693. Sec Birumen: also Napurita: also 
Rock OIL. | 
(6213) PETROSELINUM, — (Merpowdawov, 


which means Rock Parsley, rock being the habi- 
tat of the species), a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Unabellifere. — Bag. Cyc. 


(621-4) PTEROSPERMOM INDICUM., Kra- 
Booca. A handsome specimen of this orna- 
mental wood was exhibited by Dr. Sanderson, it 
is imported from Singapore — It e benutifally 
mottled, of different tints, evideutly produced by 
exerescenecs from ed tree. The wood is chiefly 
used for inlaying or for making desks, snuff 
boxes, puzzles, Se. ies are exhibited by the 
Madras Local Committee. ALES. R. 


(6215) PE TROSEI LINUM SATIVUM, Com: 
mon Parsley, has tripinnate shining Jeaves 3 ; 
leaflets of the lower leaves ovate-cuncate, trifid, 
and toothed ; of the upper lvaves ternate, laneeo- 
late, entire. It grows wild on rocks and old 
walls, and is exteusively cultivated — Eng. Oye. 


(6216). PETUNI A. SOLANACEA. This i is. “an 
ornamental renus, of plants, and easy 0 of cultiva- . 
tion, the colours are white, purple,, ‘crimson aud | 


OE FR Se eR eee ae 





FE en nS Rn A SR ae EE aia eg, te eae ee 


- _. PHABTON. 
(6217) PETUNTZ&, the Chinese name. for a 


white earth used with Kaolin in'the:manulacture. 


of porcelain. | Itiia-stated that’ while [Kaonin] 


is derived from the decomposition of the felspar. 
of granitic roeks, the latter, or Petantze, is the 
same raineral whieh has‘hot suffered decomposi- 
tion, and that on ‘account.of its fusibility it. -is. 


employed im ginzing the poreelain.—Zing. Cyc. 
(6218) PEWTER. | 

Risas, ARAB. Stagno, It. 

Etain, Fr: Olowo, Rus. | 

Zinn, Zinngeisserzinn, GER. |  Estano, Peltre. Sr. 

A factitious metal made of four parts of tin, 

and one of lead; but a finer kindis said to 

consist of tin mixed only with a little antimony 

and Cupper. It is used in making plates,dishes, 


spoons, and such other domestic articles. Fanl/ner. 


(6219) PHACKLIA. Aydrophyllece.—tlar- 
dy plants, flourishing in any common soil; the 
flowers are curions, from the imanner in which 
they slowly unroll themselves. Some are peren- 
nials, and’others biennials ; the flowers are chiefly 
pink and blue coloured—propagated from 
seed. —Liddell. 


(6220) PHAETON, Linneeus, a gems of Pal- 
mipede Birds, placed by some ornitholovists 
amony the Pelecanide, and by others mong the 
Laride, ‘This gcuus, so well known to naviga- 
forsas the harbinger of the tropics, is distin- 
guished at once by the two lone slender tail- 
feathers, which have obtained for the species, of 
which two only are recorded, the Freneh name of 
Paille-en-Queue, and from the Nuelish the Boat- 
swan, Their length of wing and compar: 
ative fecble feet proclaim them formed for 
flight, and they are accordingly swift and nutired 
ou the wing, disporting in the air farat seas and 
When on land (to which they do not often retreat 
for any length of time together, except at the 
period of nidifieation), perehing on rocks and 
trees. ‘They rarely quit the torrid zone and its 
neighbourhood. M. Lesson remarks that the 
Iwospecies form a well-defined artificial and 
purely geographical group. Their habitual do- 
mucile in the torrid zone does not separate them 
from the land; and they can reach, as they do 
nearly every night, the isles and lofty rocks that 
serves them asa place of refuge. Nevertheless 
M. Lesson met with them so often in sea-tracts 
eutirely devoid of land, and heard them so often 


above his head in the calms and fine tropical 


nights, that he thinks 
8 oceanic birds, — 
sudden squalls or hurricanes, so frequent in. the 
equatorial zone, often sweep these irds beyond 


they should be considered 


t heir natura I limits ; 3 
‘cing them, as he many times did, in 30° S, lat. 

he Common Tropic-Bird 
he Says, “semble etre confine dans ’ocean At- 


lantique, et s’arreter dans. les.mers de V Inde.” 
; he’ re- 


The other species (Pheetin’ phenieuru), 


The same author remarks that 


and, he thus accounts for 


(Phaeton athereus,) 


| 
| 


| 








great black spot in their centre, a8 
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‘ 


marks, appenys.to belong moré particularly . to 
the great equinoctinl dcéan. _ Nevertheless, he 
adits, that both. sp:cied: exist.ia nearly equal 
nuinbers at the islands of Mauritius aud Bour- 
bon. He describes the flight of these vbirds as 
calin, quiet, and composed of frequent, strokes. of 
the wing, sometimes interrupted’ by a sort, of 
falls or sudden movements.—-Aayi Oye... 

(6221) PHAETON GTHERBUS, Linu, 
the ‘Tropic. Bird of Cateshy, Sloane, ,. and 
others. The following is Catesby’s destription :. 
——“ This bird is about the size of a. partridge, 
aid pas very long wings ; the Dill is red, with. 
an angle under the lower mandible, like those of 
the gull kind, of which it is a species:; the-eyes . 
are encompassed with black, which ends in. a 
pomt towards the back of the head’; three ox 
four of the larger quill-feathers towards their, 
cuds are black tipped with white ; all the rest of. 
the bird is white, except the back, which As va- 
riegated with curved lines of black; the legs and. 
feet are of a vermmilion red ; the toes are webbed ; 
the tail consists of two long Straight narrow 
feathers almost of equal breadth. from their: quills 
to thetr points.“ These birds,” says the same 
author, “are rarcly scen but between the tropice 
at the remotest distance from land. Their name 
seems to imply the limits of their abode ; and 
though they are scldom seen but a few degrces 
north or south of either tropie, yet one of their 
breeding-places is ahnost nine degrees from the 
bortheru tropic, nmnely, at Bermudas ; where, 
from the high rocks that environ those islands, I 
have shot them at the time of their breeding ; 
but those cliffs being inaccessible, prevented. my 
sccing their nests and eves, They breed also 
In great numbers on some little islands at the 
cast cud of Porto Rico. There was ‘a speciinen 
ln Tradeseant’s Mu8cum.— Aig. Cyc. 

(6222) PIEXK TON PLLENICURUS. Length 
from the extremity of the bill to the ori- 
vin of the tail, 13 inches 6 lines; of the 
hill from the point to the commissure, 3 inches 
S lines ; breadth across the expanded wings, 31 
inches. Length of the tail, 5 inches; of one 
lengthened tail-feather (brin) taken at the extre- 
mity of the tail, Tinches 6 lines; of the secon 
and sinaller Jone tail-feather iPre) taken from 
its origin, 6 inches. Ten tail-feathers, without 
counting the long-one, which'at its origin is en- 
larged like the other feathers; the tail fortis & 
Feet, taken from the leg ta, the toes, 3 


fan. | 
inches. Legs white, with a light bluish tine in 
some places ; websggiartly black, that between the 
hind toepale flesh 





olour slightly glazed with 


White, Bill red, denticulated ; nostrils “nest the 
origin ofthe bill, rather large, ‘presenting’ ‘for- 
wards a canal which scarcely extends’.to the - 
middle of its length, and of a’ blackish tint. 
Plumage satin-white; in front ofthe eyes a 
large-brown spot. The anal. ‘feathers 


ors present a 
well as some 








- “PHARBITIS. - 





dong tailAéathers (brins) are ‘ted, ‘the smallest 


béing cf’ the deepest hae: The shafts: of ti 
greater quill-feathers, of the tail feathers, ‘and 
the long tail-feathers (btins), are’ ‘black, “but to- 


wards the extremity they are white. (‘Manuel.’) 


—Eng. Cyc. | a Nae 

(6223) PHALLUS ESCULENTUS Morilla 
(Fungus): Morels are imported from the hills into 
Lahore but are very littleused by the natives ; and 


the English use: thein, not medicinally, but for 
culinary purposes. ‘The Morels which are brought 


from the’ Hazara country, are large.—Honig. 


,888. ~ ee - 
. (6224) PHARBITIS, « genus of Plants be- 
longing to’the natural order Cinvolvulacea. \t 
has 5 sepals'a campanulate funnel-shaped co- 
rolla, 1 style, a capitate granular stigina, a 3-cel- 
led, rately 4-celled ovary, and 2-seeded cells. 
The épectes‘of this genus are easily distingush. 
ed froit‘others of the same order. ‘They are 
mostly climbing American herbs, usually beset 
with retrograde hairs.— fig. Cyc. — 

(6225) PHARBITIS CA RU LEA, Wall. Syn. 


IpomA CHRULEA. Aon. Ror. Hl. Ind. i. p. | 


501; Nearly allied to Pharbitis Nil; -but proba- 
bly a distinct species. 


Mud ul nil, Anas. Kaladana and Mirchat, 


Hino. and BENG, 


“Common all over the tropics every where, and 
sn India even ascends the mountains to 5000 feet 
elevation. —O’ Shanghnessy, p. 505. Its Seeds, 
called Hub ul nil, Kaladana, Mirehai, are black, 
angular, weighing on an average ga grain each, 
in powder of agrey colour, of sweetish, aud sub- 
sequently rather acrid taste, and heavy smell. 
On analysis yields resin, gin, starch, fixed bland 
oit, fibre, and colouring matter. ‘The powdered 
seeds in doses of 30 to +0) grains act usa quick, 
safe, and pleasant cathartic. 


experiments. In 1'0 cases 
iven under h 


‘ ‘ 


ed’ yotiting in 5, and eriping 
produced on an averace § stools 
hotirs; the operation venerally come 


an hour, and: in these experiments was never 
delayed beyond’ four hours. The alcoholic ex- 


tract, which consists of resin and 
brown, ductile, of excellent —pillular ) 
sistence, and kegps for several months. In 
10 grain doses it: prodyces all the effects 
of jalap with gertanty: a iwepeed - the taste 
is scarcely -perceptible,..Dr- Chapman has used 
jt in several cases: af the General Hospital, 
and reported on it most favourably to the Me- 
dical Board; Dr. Leckie of ~Bhagulpore, Dr. 
Green of Howrah, Drs.Martin, Stewart and 
Goodeve, have given similar accounts of its effi- 
‘cacy. The seeds sell for four seers” (8. lbs.) for 
the rupee ; these will yield from 15 to 20 per 






thefenthers which” approach:the body. : “The | 100 of alcoholic extract, 
| alcohol aay be “'recovete 














Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy. made this seed the subject of uumerous | 
re in which it was!‘ boat’ is derived from the resemblance of a boat 
ig direction in the Police Jlospital | ‘ 

of Caldiutta it proved purgative in 9 F, occasion | well known in 
| Ww put in 15, and 
within 2) Scarlet Runner ; their unripe pods being much 
need in | esteemed as legumes, and also for pickling. ‘The 





| shaped. 2-lippet 


PHARNACAUM. 
nu’ the “whole. of the 


Gan 


mess, 





have thr a Yemedy-fanparalleled oh 





| perfectly equal to'jalap aé’a'* cathartic, ‘stiperior 


to it in portabilify, and: flavdur, and! odcurring 
in all: parts of ‘India. >We: :are'dohsequently im- 
dependent in every respect of the South” Ameii- 
can article. —O’ Shaughnessy. page 505-6)" 
(6228) PHARBITIS HISPIDA. Convor- 
VULACEG. The Pale blue large flowered Phar- 
bitis —Riddell. ae eee 
(6227) PHARBITIS NIL, has twining annual 
round hairy branches, and stem stalked ; 8-lobed 
downy Jeaves ; axillary peduncles, from 2- to 3- 
flowered. he flowers large, of a beautiful hight 
bright bluecolour ; the capsule is much shorter 


' than the calyx, smooth, 3-celied, with two seeds in 


each cell. ‘The seeds are sold in the apothecaries’ 
shops of Caleutta under the name of ‘ Kala Dana,’ 
and are said to act as a purgative and an effec- 
tual speedy carthartic. ‘They are roasted like 
coffee, powdered, and administered in” doses of 


‘from 80 to 40 grains. It fs a native of the 


tropics in every part, and in the South Sea 
Islands. ‘There are about 15 species of this 
genus, but the one described is the only one 
of use.—Lind. Flor. Med. — Eng. Cyc. 


(6228) PHARID-BUTI. A mucilaginons plant 





‘found at Ajmeer: used in sherbets.—Gen. Med. 


Lop. p. \ae. 
(6229) PHARNACEKUM MOLLUGO: La- 
pits Beep Srrew. | 
Ghimasag, Hinn. 
Wild in gardens during the rains, sometimes 


used as a pot herb. —Gen. Med. Top. p 188. 


(6230) PHLASEOLUS, a genus of Plants of 
the tribe Phaseoler, in the natural order Legu- 
minose. ‘The name is said to be derived from 
Phaselus, alitile boat, which the pods are thought 
to resemble ; but it may be that the meaniug of 


to the form of a bean. ‘Two species are very 
KEneland, P. valgaris, the 
Common Kidney Bean, and P. mddiflorus, the 


ripe seeds are however employed on the conti- 
nent, and form the Haricots of the French. The 


and oil, is deep | genus is however one of which the species are 
con- | indigenous in tropical parts both of the Old and 
New World. Several are cultivated in India, 
and are some of the principal articles of the agri- 


culturist’s attention, as the ripe seeds of several 
species form pulses which are much used by the 
natives as a portion of their diet, and. some. of 
which, like the Kidney Bean, abound in nutri- 
tious matter. 
Phaseolus is characterised by having a, bell- 
calyx. ‘The corolla” is* “papilio- 





ag ge ge ary Cen can Fee PO 
naccous, and has the keel, as well as the diadel- 


| phous stamens and the style, spirally ‘twisted. 
1A4h | | 


The lecume is compressed, or. cylix 








PHASEOLUS: MAX. PHASEOLUS RADIATUS. 
iudrical, . with | by its black - séeda, and is, like it, fomd ina 





two valves, aad ig many-secded,.qvith more or less | cultivated state,; it takes about’ the same time to 


conspicuous ccllylar partitions between the: seeds. | ripen, and. yields nearly. the. aaine produce. — 
The hilumof, the, seeds Jg:, oval obleng. : The | tug. Gye. 0 oor ee ae 
plants are herbaceous,or ‘suffrutescent, In habit,! (6286) PH ASEOLUS MULTIFLORUR, the 
‘The leaves ure pinnately, trifoliate, the leaftets | Scarlet Runner, is a native of Si uth, “America. 

| 





with partial stipules, Racemes axillary. | Pedi- | Both are delicate, aud in Englarid cantot be safely 
cels usually in pairs, siugle flowered. Wight, in 


An | planted in the open air till the beginning: of May. 
I cones, gives Phaseolus lunatus, 755 ; psoraleoid- eae 
es, 249;. Pulmiensis, 202; rostratus, 34; and 
irilobus, 94. — 
(6231) PILASEOLUS aconitironius, Lin. 
- ‘Tulka, pyre, Tax. hooncooma __ pesuloo, 


Mat, Guz. TEL. 
Moat, Dux. & Hip. Vasunta, SANs, 


‘This is a.sinall pleasant tasted pulse, much cul- 
tivated in the higher provinces of India, where 


Eng. Cyc. ee ye ait ge 
(6287) PIASEOLUS MUNGO. Masa.” 
» Woothooloo, Tern, ‘Wooloonthoo, Fame. 
Mash, Ilinp. bw adh ct, gape eauns 


ae a ee ae 
(6238) PHASKOLUS MUNGO, MELANO: 
SPERMUS. Buack Gram. Mason: says ''that 
oue of the most common pulses seen ia’ Burmah 
is the Phascolus maw; which is the plant ‘that 
produces the black gram of India: — Masome. (° 





there are two kinds of it.— Ainslie, page 246. (6239) PHASEOLUS MUNGO. — va rb 
Moth of the natives, is cultivated in the north- Moong ka dal, Hiwp. a. 
western provinces, and used for feeding cattle. — Cultivated in the rains wherever. the soil will 


fing. Cyc, Phaseolus Aconitifolius is culvitated | premit.—Genl, Med. Top. np. 208. 


iu the Punjab, and for food. Its roots, as Wellas | (6240) PHASEOLUS MUNGO. ULaxpoo, 
those of Phaseolus radiatus, are said by Royle, | Lin. a 








to be narcotic.— Dr. LMoniyberger, p. 323. Ulandoo, Tam. _ Wessaru; Caw: 
OVI) DITCQau ra spr ‘ NN { (SUZ. Moong; Many 
(6232) PHASKOLUS AUREUS, or Sona | Arad, ees | ng, Man. 
Moong of the Bengalces, is found in a cultivared | Qoreod, Duk. & Tixp, Danie Masha, Sans, 


; Wooddooloo, Tr. 
state in the Bengal presidenev, but is not known 


on the Coromandel Coast. Iris sown, like the} This very pleasant tasted pulse is much priz- 
others, about the end of October or beginning of ed, dressed in OU WON: Phaseolus Mun- 
November, and reaped in February or the begin- | 89. oF Moong, Is one of the. dry: leguminous 
ning of March.—Eug. Cyc. | grains of India, which are of sreat value when- 

(6233) PHASEOLUS LUNATUS, Duperiy | ever the periodical rains fail and rice cannot be 
Bran. grown, and famine is the. consequence,—-Lng. 

Bunburbutee, Hinp. Cyc. a 

Sown in rows the same as other beaus, bat Two sorts of this pulse are grown.in all parts 
with a much greater space between ; they re- of Mysore and are exported to Mangalore. At. 
quire very strong sticks for support, and are | Will keep good for about three years if carefully 
ready in about six months. No very particular preserved by packing if in parcels, - Ordinary 
care is necessary.—Jafrey. This isa most valu- | price at Bangalore is a Rupee for ? scers.— 
able bean, imuch prized by the [European in- Ainslie, page 247. M. K. AR | 
habitans of India ; by some of whom it is pre- (6241) PIIASEOLUS NANUS. Dwane 
ferred to the Windsor bean. It was orivinal-; Kipngey Bran. ~ 








iv brought to this country from Mauritius and _Frash bean, Hinp. 
is extremely prolitic.—dinslie, p. 240. Cultivated. in Ajmere—Med. Top. p. 203. 


(6234) PHASEOLUS LUNATUS. Var. (6242) PHASEOLUS RADIATUS., Inptan 
Country Bean ; Durren Bean. ‘This is aj GREEN Gram, or Rayed kidney Bean. _ 


pleasant tasted bean much cultivated. by the Dutea pasaloo, ‘TEL. |- Barie Moong, Dux. 
Europeans in these provinces whither it was Harree moong, Hinn. Hasaroo, Cane 
brought some years ago from the Isle of France. Putchee payaroo, ‘TaM, | Harita, Sans. 


— Ainslie p. 239 Mag, Guz. Cherroo Poiur, Mate 
eNed © etc a Masha, Sans, | Moong, 'Thikiree, Hinp. 
(6285) PHASEOLUS MAX. Brack Utan- |. ue ket Bene, | Moong, Thikires, inp 






DOO sy . : | | Roots said to be narcotic by Royle—-O’ Skangh-. 
Varpoo Ulandod,: Tait | Benoo mash, Pees. | aeg 9. 317.  Phagaolus Radiatus called by the 
Klie' Oorood, Dux. 4 Wooddoo, Max. 7 es ; M: | | ir | ie like P. M ry cee 

" Nulla Woodooloo, also Mi- | Chicuda, Can. nalives Mash and’Vorud, te likes. Max. and 

/ nomolu, ‘let, ° = | Masha, Pane P. Mungo found jn a cultivated 'state,:‘and ‘is’ 
Mash; Aap... | .  -. | the most esteemed: of all the Indian: Jegu- 


iis ‘pulse differs: but Jittle from the common'| mifous plants. Besides using it. ‘a an ‘article 
Uluadoo, excapt that it is.of a darker color, and | of diet, the natives make  bresid of - the 
somewhat larger.-finalie, p..287. -—-~—*(| meal. for some of their. religious.ceremonies. 
the He oeng.of the natives, and Black Gram of | (6243) PHASEOLUS RADIATUS (Var, 
© English, isilike P, Mungo but distinguished BLACK GRaM. ae A | 
. 1447. 










| PHASIANIDE.- : 2 ast Lyn. 
WO tt sDoloo, Tew | Kuormodilnton tie it; and the ‘temp ratuire’ i is ‘not’ ‘t60: ldw: for its 
“Koolter, Winn. _, | Pauay Pyroo, Tams: | ©. | gonetitution.. “The speties. is too well. -kuowii to 
“his valuable pulie gets its Tamool idme fforn | need description. ‘Various itistiuices’of the Com- 
being nourished by the dews in J anuery “and ‘mou Pheasaut breeding ‘with other™ ‘Ballinseobub 
February. At is a viriet y of. ‘Vre natchay pyre. | birds are on record. ‘Rdwards thas tighred a bird 
— Ainslie, p , 243. supposed to have beet produced Between a phiea- 
_ (62-44). PHASKOLUS TRILOBUS, ‘Tauze- sant and a turkey. Three or four of these were 
LOBED BEAN.. | discovered in the woods near the hotise Of Henry 
~ Moojanee, Gave. -_ Kale, Hinp. Seymour, Hsq., of Handford, Dorsetsliire, anil 
‘Trianguli, Hinp.< he shot one in October $759, the bird whith he 


Sown dike Aloe native ines a} hie species of sent to Kdwards. Mr. Yarrell (‘ British Birds’ ) 
phaseolus, the genus which furnishes the common | observes that he has twice been shown Dirds 
French: bean, : grows spontaneously. everywhere that were said to be the produce of the Pheasant 
in the ‘Tenaaseriin Provinces. Roxburgh des- | and the Guinea Fowl, and the cvidence of the 
cribiug: the species says, that dhe never fan jt| plumage was in favour of the ‘statement. We 
‘* but imate wild state; while Voigt is made to have seen such a bird, and its feathers corrobo- 
say, . by a,mistake of . the printer no doubt, | rated the allegation that it had been so produced. 
< Cultivated, . at which, state. only it was found Hybrids between the Pheasant and. Gray Hen 
by Dr. Roxburgh.” Mason, ‘The leaves are} are also recorded. Mr. Thompson of Belfast 
suid to,,,be tonic. and. sedative, and ae used in| deseribes (¢ Magazine of Zoology and Botany’) 
cataplasms to weak.cyes.— C'Shanghucssy p. 137. another hy brid shot at Loe huaw, W iztonshire, 


where ait had been seen sev etal fines Ou 
HQ 5. ePH SEO U3 V J mG ARIS Nl | CYVe- 
Benn, “! hee . bi | mae ea : s ain the wing by persons who SUpPpeEse d it to be 
‘ (| 
Royle plates (lak neers were Weoualeto lnm trem a wild turkey. In the surrounding plantations 
syheasants and. blac grouse were NUMCFOUS ; 
Cashmere, and he is therefore ine ‘ived to consi- ! k Ss | for 
Hap iat wan ue elabal into rope om the mut this individual, whic sh was preservec for Sit 
| aes pean tare gee abs Andrew Agnew, Bart., M.P., was the only one 
most northern parts, such as Cabul aud Cashmere ak yO! 
ae : of the kind sieeve: Mr. John Leadbeater, in 
and that this accounts for our being able to cul- ; 


cs | | | | 1837, exhibited a hybrid between the Pheasant 
tivate it at alower temperature than other spe- 

eee pe es and Black Grouse, shot near Aluwick, at a meet- 
cies of the genus.— Lag. Cyc. 


gee, od fing of the Zoolovical Society This the Duks 
(6246) PHASTANID.%, a family of Rasarial | of ” Northumberland presented to the British 
Birds related to the Pavonide. [PAvoN1D.®. ] Museuin. ‘Ihe union between the Common Hen 
Mr.\G. R. Gray arranges the Phastanide as the) and the Cock Pheasant is by no means rare, ns 
second family of Rasores—Cracida being the) is well known to those whose homesteads bor- 
first, and he divides the Phasianide into the sub- der upon pheasant preserves. ‘Lhe produce of 
families Pavonine, Phasianing, Galline, aud Me- | this union is called a Tero. 
leagrine. “Phe Phasianine consists of the gene- Before we leave the True Pheasants we must 
ra Argus, Phasianus. Syrmaticus, Thaumalea, | notice some of the magnificent Indian species, 
and Gennews: The’ Galline comprehend the 


: | which exhibit sucha prodigality of splendour 
genera Euplocumus, | Monaulus, Lophophorus,) and beauty in their plumage as_alinost realises 
Gallus,:and Tragopan. | 


| the birds which we read of in fairy tales. Such 
(6247) clceaaayt (Liun.).—Bill of mean| are the well-known gorgeous | Gold Pheasant 
length, strong ; upper mandible convex, naked 


(Phasianus pictus, Linn: Genus, Zhaumalea, 
at the t 88, a With the tip bent downwards. 


Wagler 5 Chry -ysolophus, J. E. Gray; Nycthe- 
Néstril badal,tatéval covered with a cartilaginous | werus, Sw.), the equally wellknown delicately- 
scale ; “cheéks nd'revion of the eyes lestitute of 


pencilled Silver- Pheasant (Phasianus.. Nucthir-* 
feather is, and éovered | with verrucose red skin. | merus, Linn. : Genus, Geyneaug- “Wagler ; Nycthe- 


Wings's ort! fhe’ fir ‘quills e¢ ually narrowed | merus, Sw. ; Eupjrycomus, J. E. Gray), ahd 

| dowels Run tips, th e fourth and fifth the long- | the noble ReewJs’s Pheasant (Phasianus tene- 

| ai gularly wedve-shaped, and reatus, Temm,: Genus Syrmaticus, _Wagler.) 
eee 'e fi 
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ers. Feet having the thy.ee1 The first two of these (natives of ‘Chitia) are 
auteriar toes unt a membr ane as fax as) common in almost . every aylary, and . there is 
the first joiit,. and’eh ind tag agticnt>’ 4ted upon | no reason - why. they should not, thrive well - if 
the tarsus, which ‘in thew? birds is: furnished | turned out in English - préserves ;. the second 
with a horny cone-sh ed sharp’ ‘spur. (Gould. species has, believe, been, so turgéd | out a 
The type of this genus is generally considered) success ; who bt is also found in China, but;’a 

to be P. Colehicus, Litn’; the Commnoi Pheasiut;, it would se¢in,/On the’ oh ‘confing 6 of a1 din 
a bird which, though‘ ‘’ wot t originally British is fiire. «This -very! sarin? 
completely naturalised i in that feland, ind ‘indeed d| deseription was. take: ~athier 
.. appears to adapt itself with: reat. facility:to, roost deawings, an OL ing : ‘th eal hr 
“<2, countries where ordinary care is taken te preserva | ‘the’ Perpian rabiaieaiae it * ype th that ” aebad 























uray, ot Long-Tail, and it: 


46 found.on the: — monntaits of Surinagur. 
To Mr. Reev 5 we are re fulleited. for the first indi- | be 
al ever bought alive to. Karope. 


ie exhibpited.to.the Society i in'1881, measur 
each about: b feet, 6 inches in length. A 
ad male specimen was also sent to their me- 
nagerie.. ‘by the. ‘same liberal donor in 1834. 
‘Thea there. ‘are the beautiful Diard’s Pheasant 
( Phasianus versicolor, Vieill.) which haunts the 
Japanese woods, and exhibits the manners and 
habits of our Common Pheasant ; the rare and 
elegant Sommering’s Pheasant (P. Scemmer ingtt, 
Temm.), also a native of Japan. We should al- 
go call the reader’s attention to the beanti'ul 
P. Staceit (figured and. described by Mr. 
Gould in his ‘ Century’) as one of the True 
Pheasants and ‘to P. Pucrasia and P. aldo- 
cristatns, also there figured. Pucrasia appears 
to lead the way from the True Pheasants to 
the LLophophori ; and P. albo-cristatus to be 
an Kuplocamus, which, even more immediately 
than £. ge forms a transition from the genus 
Phasianns.to the genus Gallus. The Argus 
Pheasant, which is not a species of Phasianus, 
has been brought alive to this country, anda 
specimen is now in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society. of London in the Regent’s Park. 

(6248) Euplocamus (‘Temm.).—Sir George 
Staunton, in his ‘ Embassy to China,’ first’ made 
this highly-interesting form known to European 
zoologists. Iis host at Batavia had, it appears, a 
very curious collection in the several departments 
of natural history. Ile made presents to his guest 
of several specimens, and among them was this 
beautiful pheasant, which was seut ta I ngland 
and described by Dr. Shaw. 

(6249) E. ignitus,the Fire-Backed Pheasant of 
Java, the Macartney Cock, Phasianus iguitus La- 
tham. Length of adult wale about two feet. Skin 
of the nostrils stretching backwards over the sides 
of the head behind the eyes, and bluish-purple. 
A crest upon the crown of the head composed 
of naked-shafted feathers, expanding at their 
tips into slender spreading barbs. Head, neck, 
breast, belly, and upper part of the back, deep 
chalybean or steel-blueshot black ; lower part of 
the back fiery orange-red or flame-colour, v vary- 
ing io intensity according to the incidence of the 
light, and passing likeazone round the body, 
though more obscure on the abdomen ; rum and 
tail-coverte broad and truncated, brilliant bluish- 
green with a paler bar at the tip. Tail when. erect 
fold ed in fone degree like that of a hen ; the mid- 
die feathers white 
green-re ations, Lege and feet vermilion, 

Female. —y ength,. about 20 inches. P 
anise -aptirely rich ye 
of the upper pots, 8 light ¥: doattled. with black ; 

ey. lower parts Of a paler tint, than’ 








pals 





ay Ik. wasn} of 
iuwed do live'for some time ‘ia the: 
agent's Patk.. Tail-feathers from: 





,and the outside oncs black with. 


idge| 
u-brown ; feathers | ful 
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China’) ; 


queror in his turn, as the weakneys OF 
upon him, yields to 8 younger auld Widre: 








those ious and h ie win e. S retdhees: bordered. 

with white, . Elor ae , sal feathers capabl 

being creck into a afed byt. not. equal to that 

male: : Tail farted ‘i apairiads Ut 

a o gative of Sumatra, {* «®tawatey 
* Account of” Lord" M al 
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compressed ceruncles or parr eid: 

mounted with a fleshy crest or comb.‘ Atarei fa 
the male) furnished with a long ‘and. * 
spur; the hind toe only resting on the: ground: 
at.its tip. Wings short and graduated.'« ‘Lhe 
14 tail-feathers forming two vertical planes-mith: 
the backs of the feathers towards each other, aad. 





so making what may be called a folded tail ;. the. 


middle feathers longest and recurved. ‘The an: 
cestors from which our domestic poultry. have 
descended were undoubtedly natives of. Asia; but 
some doubt still hangs over te questions of the 
precise breed from which they came, and the.ex- 
act locality where they were found, « ‘That fowls 
were domesticated at a very early, period there ia 
no doubt, and both historians and poets speak of 
the high antiquity of the race. ‘Thus Peisthete- 
rus relates why the cock is. called Mepoimds Spus 


a 


(the Persian Bird), and how it reigned, over that 


country before Darius and Megabagus.. (Aris- 
toph., ‘ Birds,’ 483 et seq.) To the foreats and 
jungles of India we must look for.the race ina 
state of nature ; and though the denizens of the 
farm-yards may be the result of a mixture., of 
many of the species which there inhabit, zoolog- 
ists in general agree with M. ‘Temminek in think- 
ing that to the Malay Gigantic. Cack:: or ron 
(Gallus giganteus, ‘Temin.), and.the Bankiva C 

(@. Bankiva, ‘l'emm.), we are chiefly, if not en- 
tirely indebted for our common poultry. The 
Domestic Cock and Hen are the. *AAgwrpudy and 
"Adextopls of the Greeks; Gallus and Gallina of 
the Romans; Gallo and Gallina of the Ltalians ; 
Haus Hahn and Haus Henne of the Germans ; 
and Coq (Gau, Geau, Gal, Gog), Gelline, and 
Poule, of the -Pyench. Bold, ardent, and agian, 

the cock has been al a wy 
of watchful couragé, aaa 
sidered a pattern of (aim = 
and other polygamouee 
attained is the effectivegiainy 






















male. In the cock pra the spurs, are 


veloped as the sexual organs are matured ; - i id 


it is principally watl 
that the. battle. which is to leave. the field dd in: ni’ ha 
possession of the strongest is decided: ...The's eg 





ul,rival 5. and thus a natn) 14," as i; ney 
stout progeny is scoured. © Eye 
(65 251) @. giganteus, the Gigaut uy 

















Kubo. ‘Alouiial Siasbyiosns, often stands: consic e 
‘bly widre tau two feet frourthé ‘ordwn of the 








bay ground,» ‘Phe contibyiex ends: 
ee line: ‘withthe BAL. oe “it is thick; a: 4 er al 

gil. upon’. the tep;* and:has alindvt  ‘therwp- 
post nwien:of -having beett ait Ot. The weéttles of 
‘théconder . mandibles: are ‘comparatively small, 
and: ithe: ‘thronti: is bare,’ ‘Pale: polden-reddish 









hhackles-ordsment the heart, nvek;und tipper part 


of the bagkfund some of these sptihecbefore the | 
bare pattof the throat... Middle of the back. and 
lesser: wing-coverts: deep: chestnut, the webs of 
the feathers:disunited ; ‘pale reddish-yellow long 
drooping hacktes. cover the rump and have of the 
tail, which last is very ample atid entirely of a 
glossy. ‘green, of which colour are the wine-cov- 
erts.; the scvondaries and quills are pale reddish- | 
yellow on theitiouter webs. All the under parts | 
deep glossy -blackish green with hich reflections : 
the deep chestnut of -the base of the fenthers ap- 
‘pears’ ocbasionally, and vives a mottled and in- 
terrupted:: "appearance to those parts. (Jardine 
principal) ‘Lieutenant-Colonel Svkes, in his 
moi’ on the Birds found in the Dili (Deo- 
can); ‘states that it is only there met with asa 
domestic. bitd, and that he has reason to believe 
that-atis‘not a native of India, but has been in- 
troduced by the Mussulmans from Sumatra or 
Sava: The iris, he says, of the real came bird 
should be whitish or straw-yellow. The Colonel | 


4 e | tinet : they: were. all Pao bow mnvatol hac 
the hiss : (6258) «Gadus senena,y -the Bromagl Cobalt, 
ids ‘hiackwardgvier 


‘ap- | somewhat danger than 'the  Hiniva a 





| edge is quite: unbroken; the feathers of the Saied. 


po not deeply lentilitede: 
| 
| 










figured by. M. Komeiek Frown. a. speci. ei 











large’ combs is without: 


neck,and upper part of the back‘are rather dlomgets: 
ed, but. not hackles. The ‘Fork-Tailed: Cock 
fureatus,, Tomm. ; @. Javanicus,; Horsf): iastthe 
comb also entire;: and the throat i is: udorned: with: 
a single large wattle springing from..the eentye, 
The head, neck, and upper part of the back are’ 
covered with feathers, which are not hackles, 
shorter and) more rounded than those: i oe 
| Bronzed Coek. 

(H254) Gallus Sonneratii. This 1s ‘the Co og 
Sauvage of Sonnerat 3 ; Coq et Poule de Sonnerat of 
 Penimnnels SohIIGEAl 9 Wild Cock of Latham: 

talin oink of the Mahrattas ; Junele Cock and 
| Jungle Fowl of the English sportainen in Tudia. 
The size of the male is “nearly equal to that of a 
| domestic cock ; but the bird is altogether light- 

er, more eracetul, and has on higher bred Jook 
about it; comb lane, and with an unequal ae 
vin, but though this margin is jagyed, 
wattles double, 
pending from the base of the lower mandibles ; 
hackles of the neck and of the wing and 
with bright golden- 





a ee eee 


—_. 


_ tail-coverts dark-grayish, 


Janded two cocks and a hen in England in June, | orange shafts (lilating in the centre and towards 


16315 and:they bore the winter well. ‘The hen | 
laid freely, ‘and in. September, 1832 
two broods of chickens. The cock had not the | 
shrill: clanr pipe of the domestic bird, and his. 
scile-of notes appeared to be more limited. A _ 
cock: in the Culonel’s possession stood 26 inches 
to the crown of the head, but they attain a creat. | 
ev height. The lerigth from the 
to the insertion of the tail, 23 inches. Hen one- 
third euiphpns! than the male. (‘ Zool Proce.’ 
1832. ye ; 

(6252) Gallus Dankioa, the Bankiva Cock, is 
the Coqitt Poule Bankiva of T emminck ; Avam 
Utah, 60: Btooya €* Linn. Trans., 
— cof Latham ; 3! sass many Bantams resemble it. | 

rgitiied the eyes and throat 

“4 d, deeply lobated 
pes of the lower man- 
ear, brilliant, golden. | 
s eaemcal, sides of the neck, 
— back, sid tia CRB part of the back. below: 
the: Hackles's bitte eek, the middle and lesser 
wing -coveits rich deepthesnut, with the webs of 
the feathers aisiiAMdF'2 ‘etentet coverts steel-blne, 
ponies the ‘saittte,: Mn abroad chesnut! bor- 


heles tk, “edged with pale red- 
dish: yellow! : ‘Tait’ bt 


_greefi and bitte: “Winder parts black. : Sir W. 
alg paine states that eh sett thee or four spe. 
eadly allied’to G. 

























“arises. 


Xi.) Javan 


- t, Hchty: glossed with 





" pice, \ but rather latget;’ ‘and ‘eértainly dis- ft 


the tip into a flat horny plate. In some 


, had reared | of these feathers the shaft takes an elliptieat 


or our-like shape; in others it puts on the ap- 
pearance of a long inverted cone, from the cen- 
tre of the base of which a battledore-like process 
The substance and appearance of these 
plates have been not inaptly compared with the 


tip of the bill | wax-like plates which ornament the - wings 
ra 


the Bohemian Chatterer. The. 
effect produced by this imoditication . of tiie 
ishafts is singular and beautiful. Feathers | of 
! the middle of the back, breast, belly, and thighs, 

deep rich gray, with paler shatts and edyes + tail 
renerally rich dleep-green ; the feathers which 
‘imme diately succeed the hackles are rich. purple, 

‘with a pale vellow edge ; those next in succession 
“are volden-ereen, with gray edges, and albPinee 
! elossed with brilliant metallic reflections. - Ba, 
| los, and feet, yellow. The living bird presents’ 
altogether a rich and striking object, espeeéially 
“when the sun shines on the plumage. ‘Hemeale. Jess 
than the cock by abont a third, without combser 
wattles, but a trace of rinkedness: round the-eye. 

The plumage (generally) -i8 without the: hortiy 
structure which “distinguishes. that: of the male. 

Upper parts uniform: brown's heck: feathers with 
dark edges, ‘thowe “of the: batk : and: ‘wing coments 
With’a pal ‘stieak* ‘along "the sltaft,: ane: these of 
‘the Swings, * “talt-coverts, ‘and tril, -Wagedé 
‘mottled : “with Salar er pencilhngs y ‘thread: and 


ibe * peneil 
front sof “the “sie Savhite 3 “fedthers ob Aaa 


tal of 
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-PHASEANIDE. 


of the’ lower. parts.grayiehsw 
dark, browa; which: predominate: 
the. vent... Legs and f eta 






eet, uletiah-gray.. ; Colonel 
Sykes, in bis. -valuable :Gatalogue, ) nates this 
noble. bird. .aa< being . very... sbundant (har the 
weads.afthe western Ghauta, where (and this:is 
weall:worthy , the attention of ornithologists): he 
says. there are either two especies or two very 
strongly. marked varieties. Tu the valleys, at 2000 
faet-abuve the sea, he tells us Sonnerat’s species 
is found:-slender, standing high upon the legs, 
aad with she: yellow cartilaginous ‘spots on the 
feathers, even in the female. In the belts of wood 
on the sides of the mountains, at £00 feet above 
the sea. there is a short-legved variety. The 
male has a great deal of red in the plumage, 
which Sonuerat’s has not:: the female is of a red- 
dish-brown colour, and is without cartilaginous 
spots at all: ‘in fact,’ continues the Colonel, 
“the female of this varicty is the G. Standeyé of 
Mr. Gray's ‘ Illustrations.’ ?? | Dr. Latham re- 
marks that this Jungle Fowl! is by far the boldest 
aud strongest for its size, aud that it is anxiously 
sought after by cockfighters in Hindustan, who 
rely on it for victory when pitted against larger 
yaime cocks. : | 

— (6255) Tragopan, Cuvier (Ceriornis, Swainson). 
-- lead crested on the crown, partly naked (on the 
cheeks and rgund the eyes), the naked parts termi- 
nating in horn-like caruncles behindthe eyes ; un- 
der the lower mandible and on the forepart of the 
throat a subpendent composite carunculated 
wattle. ‘Tarsi armed with a blunt spur in the 
wale; unarmed. in the femule. 
(‘Century of Birds from the Himalaya Moun- 
tains’) remarks that the genus Zragopan appears 
to take an intermediate station between that of 
Meleagris, and the more typical Phasianidea, form- 





mg one of the links of a chain connecting these. 


eroups of the Rasorial order. The affinity of 
this genus, he observes, to that of Meleagris, is 
evideut.an many characters ; nor are some want- 


ing which indicate a relagionship to Namida, and 


even to Francolinus. : 
(6258) 7. Satyrus appears to have-been the only 


“Species originally known. Mr. Gould, in his 


* Century,’deseribes another species, 7. Hustingsii, 


“aad: refers to- another, which Dr. Gray, of the 


‘British Museum, has dedicated to M.. ‘Temminck. 
¢! dndian. Zoology.’) eee oe 
us (625%) 7. Hastingsii. 


‘the: chest, rich, glossy” orange-red’; the -nuked 





vand .wattles min; 








a: blue‘and purples ‘the-upper 















Ports exhibit. mixtaiecd sigrag lines wad mati. 
Of dark and light: browsy-with gutveroes ani din- 
——." ‘ay A - ors oe Mie 4 : i a ‘4 Cae 2 "4 foes : are bai nf Be eo 

Svante ands “in a lavas white eve, bordered on: 
oe ee " ‘CN * ¥ ae . ae ee vie Og ae oe i ae ~ a . hy. 
‘the-sides-with: Grown: dnd thoped with black ; 


rite, edged with 
pates «towards 


| skin. of. the ‘ facu. - The: : fulumage’y nif 


















Head of the adult male, 
covered with .a pendent erest. of feathers, which} 
as ..well: .ag.. the. ear-coverts and: threat, atéshied 

black’; the neck and:shoulders are rich maroon pete n 04 Ge te: 

: | aadislender, ‘often: armed with short spars didn 
‘around:the eyes.is red; the -fledky horns {thesedges. ‘Lhe fore wings are of art sili 
plex : . pper | attached -at the posterior part. of the 
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the.tuil. deapens «till it-abds in.riniforn black ; 
the feathers ofthe jumier - stirface .axve: ddaroon, 











largely tipped with blank, dmthe centre: of which 
is a large, white spatis the beakide black, the tarsi 


less: brilliant ». the Mfattles: beigg of ialgube: flesh- 
dolour, aud little developed, asiis..also:thenak 








consists of a uniform brown, :imottled: agdbarsed 
with mingled lines and dots of: yariewe tints, the 
feathers of the back and chest: having ‘a-central 
dash of a lighter. colour; the, head ia” crested, 
with short rounded feathers ;..thersides of the: 
cheeks are clothed, and there ae ueither-tleshy 
horns nor wattles. (Gould.) Mr. Gould observes, 
that although.-this ‘species and 7. Satyrne. are 
closely allied to each other;-and doubtless:possess 
sunilar habits and manners,:he is ded to believe 
that their local distribution is somewhat different ; 
at least, he generally receives but one species.in 
a collection from the same quarter; TZ. Saéyrue 
being transmitted from the Nepaulese Hills, 
while 7. //astingsii is sent from the: more nor- 
thern range of the Himalayas., He further well 
observes that the changes of:. plumage~ which 
birds of this genus, especially T. Hastingsid, under - 
vo in passing from youth to maturity: (and this 
is well illustrated in Mr, Gould’s beautiful plates), 
are such as to have caused an apparently errone- 
ous multiplication of species, = 
(6258) 7. Satyrus,according to‘the same author, 
is an exclusive inhabitant of the colder regions. of 





the mountains, in conjunction with the Lopho- 
Mr. Gould | 


phorus, its approximate relative, feeding on grains 
and roots, the larve of ants, and-other ‘insects. 
(6259) PHASMIDAE, a tribe: of .Orthopter- 
ous Insegts, embracing a number of exotie forms 
which have been often included in the: Mantide, 
from which they are distinguished by the fore- 
legs being of the ordinary size, .and fitted like 
the rest for walking rather than runniag. From 
the other Orthoptera they are distinguished by 
the hind legs not being saltatorial..-- Phe bedy is ~ 
geucrally long and slender. ‘The head is of 
moderate size, of an oval subdepressed form, por- 
rected, with large globular eyes, in front of which 
the antennz are placed, which: are yariable in 
form, but ordinarily tong, slender, and-com posed 
of a great number ggparticulations. The poelli 
are rudimertary of;‘obsolete. The: lab: im, is” 
deeply notched in front ; the jaws are strong“and 
porny. The dorsal surface in both sexes’ consists 
Laine segments, but only seven ate <listinct: 
females: All the legs are alike, bejpietesi 















‘Diié Wad wings are very: lrgy 4 


fer exceed the wing-covers iw aly 
‘that: provision should. be ‘imate 'f 
is is effected not.as ,in. the’. 
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witibh phe wing is’ folded lonpi- | A :suall tree with ohlong avate lenves'sMo wert th 
guiitally, the latter part. beilly -often. differently | terminal panicles, pure white, benidiny dows ie 
loured.:. Thus in.soine spocies the, short wing- | branches, and giving the tree'a gracaful'appéut- 
ance. Introduced from: China.— Ridded. wee 

(6265) PHILOMELA, # genus of ‘Birds be- 

longing to the family Sylviada.. Pi: \Lnscinia’ the 
Nightingale, is the most celebrated’ of the song- 
birds of the Old World. This well-known species 
is the “Antwy of the ancient Greeks ; Lwsoinia of 
the Romans ; Rossignuolo, Rusignuolo, and Usige 
nuolo, of the [talians; Rossizuol of the Frenet:; 
Ruisenor of the Spanish ; Nachtigall of the Ger- 
mans; Nachtegahl of the ‘ Fauna Sueciea i? 
Nattergale of Brunnich ; and Eos of the Welsh- 
[tis the Zuacinia of Gesuer, Aldrovandus, | Wil- 
lughby, Ray, and Brehn ; Afotacilla Luscinia of 
Linneeus ; Sylvia Lugcinia of Latham and other's ; 
Curruca Luacinia of Fleming ; and Phitontela 
Luscinia of Selby, Gould, and Swainson. The 
following is a description of this bird :—Rich 
brown above; rump and tail with a reddish 








coyers and. the froat margin of the wing are pale- 
green, whilst the other part of ‘the wing is pink. 
Many species: however remain throughout their 
lives’ wathout. ever acquiring, wings or wing- 
covers.” (Westwood, ‘ Ilistery of [nsects.’) The 
odd appearance'of these ineects have got. for them 
the name. of Walking-Sticks, Straws, J.eaves, 
Spectres, boo., and certainly nothing. can be im- 
agined more curioas than the forms.they assume. 
In many instances they might be mistaken for a 
portion of the brauch of the trees on which they 
reai— Hing. Gyo. 
£6260) PHILADELPHACEA, Syringas, a 
natural orden:of Exogenous Polypetalous Plants, 
with: an jsnfesior ovary, the principal genus 
being that: after which the order is named. 
The apécies are American, European, and Asiatic 
shribs of temperate climates, with opposite leaves, 
distinct : styles,‘ and capsular fruit, containing 
a latge number of minute sceds.—Eng. Cyc. 
(6261) PHILADELPHUS, a genus of plants 
the: type of: the natural order Philadelphacea, 
whieh is also the name ofa tree, now unknown, 
mentioned:-by Athensus, but was applied to the 
present genus by Bauhin.  Philadelphus is 
characterised. by having a calyx with an obo- 
vate-turbinate: tube and a 4-5-partite limb. 
The greatest number of species are indigenous in 
North America, whence they have been introduc- 
ed. into the shrubberies of tiris country, to which 
they ferm a highly: ornamentul addition. A spe- 
cies has:also been discovered in the Himalayas, 
_at.elevations of 6000 aud 7000 feet, of which 
there are two. varieties, sometimes considered dis- 
tinct epedias,..P. tomentosus being apparently only 
a more.advanoed state of P. triflorus. The best 
‘known ,,species however is P. coronarius, com- 
monly.called. Syringa, which is so easy of culture, 
and. Qund. inmost gardens. It.is supposed to 
be'a ‘native ofthe south of Europe, but it has 
hardly ever, bean found in a wild state, and even, 


in these, fewoanea, it may, have escaped from 
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grayish white : lateral parts of the neck. breast, 
and flanks, gray; bill and legs light brown. 
Sexes alike. The Nightingale shuns observation, 
abiding in the thickest coverts, and in these the 
nest is sometimes placed on a low fork, but ge- 
nerally on the ground. Withered leaves, ‘parti= 
cularly those of the oak, very loosely confined 
with dried bents and rushes, and lined internally. 
with fine root-fibres, form tie structure. The 
eggs, of an olive-brown, are four or five in num- 
ber. After the young are hatched, generally iti 
June, the melodious song of the male ceases, and 
is succeeded by a low croak, varied occasionally 
with a suapping noise ; the first is considered to 
be meant for a warning, and the last as a deft 
ance. ‘The food consists, of insects, such as flies 
an spiders, moths and earwigs. Green’ cater- 
pillars were the food brought by the parent birds 
to the nest of young nightingales taken by ‘Colo- 
nel Montagu. It is not improbable: that’ the 
bird's choice of localities is in some. measure dle- 
termined by the absence or presence. of: .sémm. 
favourite insect food. There is another: Enree:. 
itivations,:. pean Nightingale (the Thrush Nightingale,. Pass 
the Himalayas,.tivare is no renson why other spe- | lomela Turdaides of Blyth, -Luscints major’ of 
cieg, ghoul nob: xd t still farther to the northes) Brisson, Sylvia Philomela of: Bechstein). inhabit« . 
capi agetonlgg tage 
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King don ' soo Bay aoe eee dee | 
Ba i+ 4.46; “PHEOMIS INbres: Linn, | 


des tabi keeray fam. . A, Roombi conea.. Ten. 
camubikes ba ujre,. Dux | Dr rong, Sans. | 


'Ghooiirn, Hit, ee 
" This’ green p possesses a ‘considerable degr ee of 
ac ‘imony which ‘the Natives temper by an almix- 
titre of some agreeable acid, * Tam inclined to 
think that it is ‘not a. wholesome vegetable. 

Ritmphius tells us that.the acrid j juice of the plant, 

which is ‘called’ Dawn beran in Malays, the 
Woriahs in “Amboyna squeeze into their eyes 10 
make them bold and intrepid in War.” Vide 
Rumphins, From vi. p. 40.—Aiuslie’s Mat. Med. 

page 257. 

(6268) PHLOMIS. Tanrars. Phlomis 
Russelliana.—Jerusalem Sage.—These are per- 
ennial and shrubby plants, with coarse hairy 
= resembling the common sage; the flowers 

are purple, red, yellow, &c., growing readily from 
seed I any comuinon soil. — Riddell. 

(6269) PHLOX. Poremoniacns. Phlox 
Drummondii.—This is an clegant genus of plants, 
and from their lively colours have a pretty ap- 
pearanee when grown in patches, the colours are 
red, purple, lilac, white, &., grow readily from 
seed in alight garden soil. —Riddell, Phlox 
Drummonda and variety Lepoldina are use- 
ful — annuals, succeed well on the plains 
either in pots or the flower beds, should 
be sown thinly, and when one or two 
inches _ high, transplanted where intended to 
flower, require in pots a somewhat loamy soil 
well manured and drained. Native of ‘Texas, 
ripens freely, which is to be preferred to that 
imported. —Jaffrey- | 

46270) _ ‘PH@INICOPHAUS TRISTIS, 
“ Mahoka”, of the natives, with a note like that 
of the Eaglish cackoo, as heard late in the sea- 
son.——- Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 27. 


) PHCENIX, agenus of Palms, which 
‘so named from one of its species, 
the. merge having been called so by the 
‘mame is thought by some to be de- 
rived os Pheenicia;. because dates were pro- 
cured from thence. ‘The genua is: common’ in 
India‘end in the worth’of Africa, ‘and one of the 
nary Abia pe Arabia; the lower — Persia 
: hits rates | to. ‘Syria 7 e genus, 

xd 7 ban | Sahai diccious, 96- 
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lets linear, with the apadtx bets ty itl ee ne 
leaves, surrotmded with an alaiget. ne, hy 
ed sheath ; ; flowers  vellowish-wh 1 tat fit:-3 
edible, of'a‘ reddish-yellow sclonttet gfe 
Phoonix Palms, of which the. date $66" 48 
nt once the most important aid’ popular re- 
presentative, is’ a gentis indigenous to Afitu and 
Asia andl embraces several specied: thé prodtets 
of which are brought into the markets ‘éf' India? 
[ts trunk, marked with the scars of' ‘fallen: ‘ldtves, 
is, In some species, so short that it hirdly-ap- 
pears above ground. It ig not decided whetherthe 
Raat Indian P. sylrestris, Roxb, be or not thé: P. 


dactylifera of Litinscus ma wild state —Se cue 


P. ductylifera,—the Date- Paln is spread ¢ over 
the whole of Southern Europe, Northern. Affica; 
and South-Eastern Asia, and its’ fruit is ‘Taig gely 
imported into India. It has many varicties, but 
is a noble tree, from fifty to eighty ‘feet high, And | 
attaining the age of one “hundred years.-—-Scemais. | 


(627%) PHIGUNIX ACAULIS? Bucg :; the 
Schaap of the Lepchas is a small stemless pala 
which grows in Sikkim on the driest soil aud in 
the deep valleys. The Lepchas eat: the young 
seeds aud use the feathery fronds: AS, 8Cree By: 
when hunting.— Hooker Fol. I. p,. 148... Phepix 
Acaulis, a dwarf palm growing east, af Siligoree 
in the Terai; a sure sign of a Pia a soil. 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 1. p, 400... : 


(6273) PHOENIX DACTYLIFERA. Pass 
Linn. a ut 


Payr-Ketchum pullum. Tass. | 
Paynd K’bujoor, Duk. 
Carjoora pundoo, 'TrL. 
Temr, ARAB. 
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P. dactylifera, the Indian Date Tree, oe pOmi- 
mon all over India, from thirty to torty 46 } 
high, and’ is one of the trees from which ‘the 
Toddy or Palm-wine is drawn, the teddy’ being 
either drunk when fresh, boiled into sugar, fer 
inented into an intoxicating fluid, or fermented’ 
fer distillation into Arrack” Mats and task ets 
are toade of: the feaves.— Seeman. ‘The I bate : 
Free, or Date-Palm, is one of the" ‘bes 
RIOD, and a though ly the enrlicst: known ° 3 "ols th 
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tO salons, renctoa oh}: 
in'epring for’. Pala Sunday i 
4 vials for. the. Jewish. ns BsOvery ah 
f ! the name notibeing applicable to. the, her 
 iepdiod known: to.the-ancieuts, as.it.is considered 
: deit:the- unehes of dates: were likened. ‘tothe 
fingers ‘of the hart, aa) appears. from the :present | 
specific raed sctylifera, (vow the. Greek Sderuros, | 
actingers.)' Tt is the: PaleLree of Seriptare, . and | 
was. emblematic of. Judea, as we seein eins with | 
the inecription of: Judea capla. tds, found in’ 
Guse’s an ithe, desert, and round Palmyra, which is 
supposedto, have. been named from its presence. | 
‘This appears indeed to be only a translation of | 
the Qrigutal name, ‘which is ‘Tadmore, supposed ! 
to‘he i. coreuption - of ‘Lamar (from ‘Tar,’ a! 
Date), «city dailt.in the desert by Solomon. 
The date-l'ree is therefore a subject of classical as 
well as of sexiptaral interest, besides its fruit for- 
ming’ a large: portion of the food of a great part 
ofthe Aral race, and ulso a conside eAble article 
of aginme;nce.. The Date-Pahn being diacious, 
thing i is, the stamens and pistils, or the male and 
female parts being not only in different flowers, 
but evenon differeut plants, the crops entirely 
fail, or the fruit is worthless. and unfit. for food 
if fertilisation is in any way prevented. To en- 
sure this, the Arabs have long been in the habit 
of Hangi ing the clusters of male flowers on the 
trees which bear only female ones, and therefore 
the Date-Tree is one of those which led toa 
‘knowledge of the sexes of plants. ‘The extensive 
importance’ of the Date-'l'ree is, says Dr. Clarke, 
one of the most ‘curious subjects to which a tra- 
veller can divect his attention. A considerable 
part of the inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia subsist almost entirely on its fruit. They 
make a conserve of it with sugar, and even erind 
the lard. stones in their hand-mills for “their 
camels. in ‘Barbary they form handsome beads 
for paternoaters of these stones. rom the leaves 
they make’couches, buskets, bags, mats, brushes, | 
cand: fiy+traps ; the trauk is ‘split and used in 
: ethiall buildings, | ‘also for fences to gardens, and 
the: “sbtalks: ofthe leaves for making cages for 
their peultry. «The threads of the weli- ke integ- 
umentiat: thednses of the leaves. are twisted into 
ropeay; which ate. employed in-riggiug small ves- 
let he isap: is’ obtained by. cutting off the 
ead of thepaln. ond scooping out a hollow in 
ft) ie top:' nf tl e stem, where, in ‘ascending, it 
loldgen ise. ‘Pheseor four quarts of sap may be 
| dnl y Some: ingle palm, for ten. days 
PORTE ate —. ‘the. A gnats feasens, 
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in | that ia au arid, ang: barren countr Atahould form 
| 80 prominent. ® subject sol allusion sedsdosarip: 
tion inthe warks of Arak, authors, “aud; that:.at 







should he. said to have 30°. namesiin: theic,lan- 
wuarve. Many of. these. are: however: plied ‘to 
different parts of the plant, as: :well ..ad:to these 
at different -ages.——Eng. Cyc. : The: trae :Dire 
taEt (Phenix dactylifera),the Paln tree. of Serip- 
ture, flourishes m comparatively high latitudes, 


and is well known to afford the principal avticle 


of food the natives of Arabia and of the North. of 
' Mfrica: while the leaves are employed in inakiing 


mats, baskets, &c. ; and at Cairo cordage: 18 made 
of fibres obtained from the footstalks of the leaves. 
Though the tree grows well in ludia, it does tot 
there ‘produce any edible dates; but Phenix syl- 
testris, the Kujjvor, of India, which. closely re- 
sembles the former in character, is found in 
every part of that country, near Madras, in 
Mysore in Bengal and the North-West pro- 
vinces up into the Punjab. This tree is 
especially valued in many places as its 
sap or Palm juice (é¢ari) is either drank 
fresh from the tree, or fermented for -dis- 
tillation, when it yiclds a common: kind of 
spirit or arak, Tn Bengal it is valuable as yield- 
ing a considerable quantity of the sugar produc- 
od in that province, and known as Date sugaf 
Kach tres, ‘ on an average, yields 180 pints of 
juice, of which, every twelve pints are boiled down 
to one of goor or jaguri, and four of goor yield 
one of good powder sugar ; so that the average 
produce of cach tree is about seven or eight 
pounds of sugar annually.’ (Roxburgh.) ‘The 
leaves are very geuerally employed for making 
mats and baskets and also bavs in Bengal. ‘The 
footstalks of the leaves are beaten and twisted 
into ropes, which are employed for drawing 
water from the wells m= Bellary and other 
places. One species of Phenix (P. paludosa); the 
Hintal of Bengal abounds in the Sooonderbtiads 
while another P. farinifera common -on dry; bar- 
ren,sandy lands on the coast,and on the hilly. coun- 
try between the Ganges and Cape. Comorin. Its 
stem abounds in farinaceous: matter, whicl the 
natives make use of as~food in times of soapeity. 
Fhe leaflets are wrought into mats “for. sleeping 
on. The common footstalks of the leaves. are 
split intg three or four, and. made into baskets 
of various kinds.-—2%d. Pi. p. 96. In Lenasserim, 
Mr. Mason, has seen. young. date, trees: rained 
frou the secds of the dried:dates that.are.inpert- 
ed, and there is no apparent reason why. the tree 
might not be cultivated. . ae detes thas Brom in 
11 lagia.. ‘are -of.a. verya i ibe: 
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dwarf species. :.: The froit fipebes pen At: May aud aa fy stickies tlic 
| procured from “the: tiniuk, | the leaves for. thagdlty- 


species of sago 18 


ea mortars. anti] the farmaceous parte.are-de- | Woon Trego ia Listy are ae enh 


ov. sandy 





v hillets not. far from thé. sea ow ithe). Phoenix! sv lvestris.; - apt 





for walking :stickeytlintengefunks' for raftersiagnd 
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ond: February; and:the fruit ripens in May. “The | one of: the kyoungs:in: Amberkt: (provideetubet 


leaflets are wrought into mats for sleepmg on, | though so abundant on thodlougbyy 
aud the common. petioles:are split into three or | only one he ever heard of in the Prov 
four, cand are: used for making baskets; ‘The | sov. Phonix Sylvestris is ‘a: species 
small trunk is generally about 15 or 18 ‘inches | 
long, and about 6 inches in diameter. Lt inclos- | 


ceous matter, which the natives use for food 
in times of scaretty. ‘To procure this meal, the 
small trunk is split into six or eight piéces, and 
dried and beaten on wooden mortars till) the 
faxinaceous partiis detached from the tibres ; it is 












wire ee 
the- avid parts of India, and there:.comtadn- 
ly called -Rhujjoor by the natives, sand: the 
es in its substance a large quantity. of farina- | Date-Tree by Europeans, which it: reserditles “ity. 


hides: 


‘ 


appearance. In its parts of fruetiticntion “it is: 


e yD . ry ere mY a | e Ade : oe ahs ; 
like DP. farinifera, but) aiffera in’ ABTOWRLE 


to be a tree, with a tall pretty thick traak aid 
large vellowish or reddish trait. 4 yields Lavvi: 
or palin wine, commonly called: ‘Yoddy.. ‘Pad! 





then sifted, to separate them ; the meal is then fit) mode of obtaining this is by removing the dower 
for use. The only further preparation which this | leaves and their sheaths, and cutting a-notely 
meal undergoes’ is the boiling it into a thick | into the centre of the tree near the top, fro 
eruel, or conji. It seems to possess less nour-| whieh the liquor issues, and is conducted by a 


ishment than common sago, which is obtained | small channel, made by a bit of the palmyra-tree 


ina siilar manner from another palm, and is’ 
less palatable when boiled, 
inany “lives in times of — scareity.— Lug. Cye. 
Sceman tells us itis a dwarf plant, the trank 
about one or two feet high, and so enveloped in 
the leaves as to appear like a bush. [tis com- 
mon on the peninsula of India, on dry barren | 
sandy ground. Its leaflets are wrought into— 
sleeping mats. ‘Lhe common petioles are split | 
into three or four, and used to make baskets of 
various kinds. 
the trunk consist of white fibres matted together, | 
these envelope a large quantity of farinaceous | 
stbstance which the natives use for food in: 
times of scarcity. ‘lo procure this meal, the sinall 

trunk is split into six or eight picees, dried, and | 


t 
iy 





beaten in wooden mortars, till the farinaccous | 


part is detached from the fibres ; and the meal, 
When separated by sifting, is fit for use, by be- 
ing boiled into a thick gruel or conjec. 


| 
; | 
but it has saved | 


down 








Tt is, in | 


leaf, Into a pot suspended to, receive ity This 
juice ts either drank fresh from the tree, or boiled 
into suvar, or fermented for distillation 
when it gives out a large portion of spirit, 
called Aruk. © Mats and .baskets are made 
of the leaves. Sugar has always been made from 
this species, and accounts of it have’ been’ given 
by Des. Roxburgh and Buchanan | Flaimilton. 
Date-sugar is not so much esteemed in, India 


has that of the cane, and sells: for about: 
The exterior or woody part of | 


one-fourth less. It has sometimes been im- 
ported in considerable quantities into England, 


but is not distinguished from the cane 
sugar, Dr. hoxbureh ecalenlated, 40 -years 


avo, that about 100,000 Ibs. were made an- 
nually in all Bengal. At the age of 7 or 10 
vears, When the trunk of the tree is about'4 feet 
high, it begins to yield juice, and continves pro- 
ductive for 20 or 25 years. The juiceis ex- 
tracted during the mouths of November, De- 


fact, an inferior sago.—Seeman. cember, Jaunary, and February,’ during whicli 
ce Rs eC Gee ee perlod each tree is reckoned to yield from - 120 
(6275) PHINIX PALUDOSA. Roxh. Tire : to 240 pints of juice, averaging 180 pints. 
MARSH DATE PALM, This dwar palin, crows | very 12 pints, of pounds, is boiled down to 
Plentifully.on the Sunderbuns, South of Calcutta. | 


one of eoor, or Jagari, and four of goor yield. one — 


Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. I. p.. On the law 


islands in the rivers, aud on the shores which | 


ave inundated. with the highest tides, the marsh- 
uate palm abonnds, a small tree. about twenty 
feet high, no thicker than a walking cane; whose 
fratt looks. precisely like a bunch of dates, but 
i a.pot.sdible.: Grittith says : ‘It is well worth 
cultivating on: account of .its. elegance, and. its 
being .-adepted:. far wbank -scenery.”’-—Alaeon. 


Py. paludosa, is the. most: Sdnthern: Indian | 


*pecies -of-the. phesnix palms, and: its . ele- 


gant impenetrable. tufts; well adapt:it-. for bank | 


secnery. . The.tranks of the smaller trees serve 








of ood sugat in powder, so that the ‘aver; 
produce’of cach tree is about 7 or 8 Ibs. of sugar 
annually. — Bie. This tree grows “Gl over 
Kast India, DYE 'said to do, best on the'séa 
coast. It prodegges"’s to 10 Ibs. of sugar, dnd 
143,60 oa 

~- (62977) PHOLADIDAY, ‘a family of Gdeebi 
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Sah i 2Pet . a “e, We yey me agile cd ro 
rows Motlésea; embracing’ the penta Ptolas, 















ladide- perforate all sttbstanvda teat Wet" soltet 
thantheir own valves: “Tha KSWetet Pro fy, 


ate-vertienly quite syinntetritat iid 


b.— Bonynge, diier' ion; paye 


endet:onst.: Mt flowers in Jatuary.| Mf. Mason that he saw a wild: dates peha nest 
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iY 'sleo hake | genous in. New Zealenl and: Norfolk ul 


nad eto er ley “ibor' nae ach’ Sthie, pitied: 
wtiér GY the sense of hearing or by the yte din 
of thé ‘wood. The burrow has’ frequently a 
aloareous lining, | within which ‘the shell: remains 
ee. Feredina cements its valves to this tube: 
When fall ‘grown } the: openin 
first: very: ‘sadiente, maybe 
ely “Dy: ioaof the syphous, which are 
wis “with: a rough epithelium, but it usually 
widetts with: much! more rapidity by the wastiny 
of ‘the surface, As the timber decomposes the 
shelly tubes. of the Zeredo project; and as the 
béach wears away the Pho/as burrows deeper. 
(Woodward.) The number of living species of 
Phojas uated ‘by «Mr: Deshaves in his ‘lables is 
¥3, aud of. these one, P. candida, i is recorded as 
living’ anid: fossil. Woodward, in his Manual of 
the Mollusca;: ‘gives 25 recent species of Pholas 
and 25 fossil... Forbes and Hanley give the 
following.as Beitish species: —P. dactylus, P. 
parva; P, criapata,P. candida, Xylophaga dorsalis, 
Pholadidee pepyracea. 


(6278) PHTOLAS. Animal more or less thick 
anc id ‘elongated rarely shortened. 


(6279) Teredo is the name given by Linnaeus to 
B genus of Testaceous Molluses, highly interest 
ing on, account of the ravages which one of the 
species. commitsupon subinerged wood. Linneus, 
in the twelfth edition of the ‘ Systema nature,’ 
the genus among his Vermes Testacea, 

etween Serpula and Sadella. Cuvicr, in his 

last edition of the ‘ Reyne Animal,’ makes Teredo 
one of the genera of hie Enfermes, the fifth fami- 
ly of ‘his Acephalous Testaccans, arranging 
the genus between Pholas and Fistulana.— 
Eng Oye. 

(6380) PHOLIDOTA ARTICULATA. In 
the suburbe of Maulmain, a white flowered spe- 
cies of pholidota i is nat rare.— Mason. 


- (6281) PHOOL-EL-KA-TEL, an odorifer- 
one oil made” by placing sweet scented flowers, 
hiree or five successive patches, over gingelly 
ol seetl, and then expressing the oil. ‘The best 
is made at Gingi, and is sold at 1} rupee for 

two pounds. —Hei ‘lots. 
FE yd . PHOT. Cucumis Momorpica.— 
Field, Gucumber, A wild species of cucumber 
all tn the. fields sig Jaworie, 
i: 3 ng , pokes the, falon and cucum- 
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the three inner ate the longest 5: staanene six, ie 
serted into the base of the tube, ascending, exe: 
serted ; ‘capsule oblony, 3-comered : seeds nunic- 
rous, compressed; embryo in the centre: of :the 
seed, longer than half the: albumen, . with its fa- 
dicle next the umbilicus. The.root.is taberaus,. 
fleshy, and bitter tasted; the leaves are. nume-. 
rous, all radical, jincarstanocolate, five or @ix: 
feet long, and from an inch anda. half to two. 
inches broad, 2-rowed, equitant at the base,. 
leathery, and very tough. Its flowers are numer- 
ous, showy, vellow-coloured, arranged on a tall 
branched panicle. The leaves of this plant yield a. 
very beautiful and a very strong fibre, which has. 
been imported in considerable quantities. undex: 
the name of New Zealand Flax. It was expect; 
ed to be much more useful than it has proved 
to be, in consequence of its having the defect of 
breaking easily when made into a knot. Being 
a plant of high southern latitudes, 1t was 8uppos- 
ed that it might easily be grown in different 
parts of Europe. ‘The French have attempted. to 
cultivate it near Cherbourg, ‘Toulon, and other 
places, and it has been introduced into Ireland, 
the moist insular climate of which is probably 
favourable to its growth. It grew remarkably 
well for a number of:years in the Chelsea Bota: 
nic Garden, but was killed by the severe winter 
of 1887-38. Its cultivaton has also been at- 
tempted in Australia, but has not yet succeeded 
to any extent.—ing. Cyc | | 
New Zealand Max (Phormium lenaw)— 
was discovered by the celebrated Cook in New 
Zewland--as he says ‘the country produced a 
grass plant, like flags, of the nature of hemp or 
fax, but superior in quality to either ; of this 
the natives make clothing, lines, nets, &e.” It 
srows both on the north and the south coast. 
It was introduced in the year 1798 into the 
south of Ireland, and has been found to fourjah 
on the west coast of Scotland, though European 
winters are occasionally tuo severe ‘for it. ‘The 
native name of the plant is koradt or korere, 
while the fibre is called muka. ‘The leaves of the 
plant are perennial, hard, sword-sha sd, from 
five to seven feet in length, with a flower-stalk 
rising four or five feet above them, aud bearing. a 
profusion of yellow flowers, followed by.triangu- 
lar seed-vessels, filled with flat and thin blac 
shining seeds. | Aeoording to. Salisbury, threa- 
ar old plants yicld-on an average, thirty ix 
IAT i beside offsets from the yoota. .. Six. eaves 
produced one’ ounce: weight: ol ¢ dry: fibpes, after 
s | being -scutched and cleqned }: b: ae, SRC ALE, 
that an‘acreeroppe ‘swith — pl anLs, EArOR ioe 
oonyha: not be: ph 80: WEAK 
ving ewith each ipthee) ; wily eh 
















- PHORM M.FENAN. 

more.thda sixteen~ewt. “dhe: eaves sare cut 
when full-grown, imacerated: Iu water. fora few 
daya,aud then passed under:a iwaightel roller.” 
‘The: natives‘ot Nett Zeatand:cut: the leaves when 
fullagrown, atid separate: the. fibres while yet 


wens Mire wk: Bennett - states. that a lateral 
insision i¢ made with a large shell on exch ‘side. 
of #ft6 leaf: merely’ to cut through the epidermis, 


whieh is “first: removed, and then, what he 
catts -the ‘internal epiderinis, probably a_ part 
_ of the cellular: tissue, “ which agelutiuates the 


fibres, and, if not removed, deteriorates the flax.” 


The principal operation is scraping with the 
shell, and then separating the fibres with the 
thumb-nails, and then -employing combs for a 
nore minute separation. ‘The fibres are sul- 
sequently dried in the sun, and are perlectly 
white; some stout and strong, others fine and 
sitky. It is said that “the plant may be shorn 
of its leaves in the morning, and before the sun 
hag set be ready for weaving into cloth.” The 
same thing may, no doubt, be done with others 
of these naturally white endogenous fibres. Con- 
siderable quantities were at one time imported, 
and a factory was established by Capt. Haris 
for their manufacture, but the supply seems te 
have been irregular, and now to have fallen off 
rather than increased. Mr. J. Wood, in the 
year 1844, in a communication to the Agricul- 
tural Society of India, called attention to the 
New Zealand Hemp, as a plant which was very 
hardy and would thrive in any soil or chinate, 
but that it preferred swampy lands. He stated 
that it was often met with in) New Zealand, 
thriving three or four feet under sea-water, (but 
it is also found at some distance from the sea- 
shore). He therefore thought the locality of 
the Soonderbunds, extending from near Calcutta 
to the sea, to be well adapted for this plant: 
and) which would be profitable in- a country 
where labour was so cheap. But it seems to 
have been forgotten, in this, as well as ina pa 

per in the first volume of the ‘Transactions o| 
the Society,’ that a plant which flourishes so far 
south as New Zealand, and succeeds well both 
in Scotland and in Ireland, is not likely to do 
well in so tropical a situation as that of the 
Soonderbunds. Au interesting set of specimens 
of New Zealand Flax, showing the native method 
of preparing the fibre and of dyeing it black, 
were sent to the Exhibition of 1851, by ‘Tachui, 
a New Zealand chief; and another, a very valu- 
able and sugvestive set of specimens of the fibre 
aril its tow, by Mr. E.-W. Trent (v. ¢ Illust. 
Col., xli,‘p. 187), which he described as having 
been’ separated ‘entitely: by machinery invented 
by hintself. “Ff this fibre can’ be so “prepared, 
then it iw ‘evident'thatothers of. the: sane nature 


may be'successfilly tredted in a similér tanuer. 









aan: fibresare appl cable to’a variety of purpo- 
Ses, eithet'of a textile ‘nstitre'or'for cordage,-and 


Will, like ‘the Gther white fibres we have ‘men- 


cert oe le | 






everflowed even during sumnater. >; 3y au 


forming thick coverts, and yield 
-of stout: du reble grass of. great; value for the:pur- 


tioned, take oolpursa The strength. of . the fibres. 
is considerable,./fir iu some experiments by, De 
Cundolle, -inpwhiah,. lewerer,, that of, Agave is 
understated; there ia:'uo..doubt.,. that the. New 
Zealand Flax, whieh.,bore 28°97, was, stronger 





than. either. lax or. Henpy 
















by GR BOF. Le- 
sepetively 112 and. 162. ,.Jt.hasaleg, the ad: 
vantage of being lighter, but sbos,the, dlaadyay:, 
tuge of many of the white tibrea of | aking at. A. 





knot. Mr. J. Murray, in his pamphlet ‘oa | ¢ 
plant, pri ted on paper made from: its, .leexes,: 
states that the ship Atalanta, which plied be- 
tween Southampton and the Channel, Islanda,, 
was completely equipped with cordage and, rig- 
ving made of Phormina.tenav. Ue farther con-. 
tinues --** | have seen specimens of ropes,.,taine, 
varn, lines, saileloth, sacking, bedtick, &¢ ,, made, 
of Phorminm tenax , also fine fabries of various. 
kinds, affording demonstrable evidence that its 
libre is susceptible of being woven into tiseues 
of the most delicate description, or manufactured 
into iuaterials of the strongest and coarsest kind. 
The sails, cables, and runuing rigging of the 
beautiful niodel of the frigate presented by his 
late: Majesty Willian the Fourth to the King of 
Prussia, were entirely formed of Phormium tenaw. 
Capt. Harris’s yacht, a perfect gem ‘in naval 


architecture, Was sitpplied with a mainsail -eon- 


posed of three different varieties of New Zealand 


flax, and the cordage made of Musa teartilis,” 
that is, of Manilla hemp, of which we have 
before treated.—Royle, Wb. Pl, | 


(6285) PHOTINIA GLABRA, is common 
in China and ornamental. It is a noble evergreen, 
which in the winter becomes covered. with: 
bunehes of red berries. —4 Res. among the Ohi. 


p. ol. : 


(6286) PHLOTINIA SERRATIFOLIA. 
Doukyat, BuRM. ne 
Found in the neighbourhood of Rangoon and 
along the banks of the streams in the Rangoon 
districts, in the direction of the Teak forests, Red 
wood, adapted to cabinet making. Ale Clelland. 
The leaves of this plant are used fora green 
dye. — Ale Cleland, = ae 
(6287) PHRAGMITES, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Graiminacece. 
P. communis, the Reed, is a plant formerly regard- 
ud’ as a species of Arando, but now separated 






being male whif@fthe others are hermaphrodite, 
and its rachis being fringed’ with long silky: 
hairs. It is a tal plant with annual stems and a 
perennial root and ia found exclusively-:m places 












tions“it.is found abundantly. in; Grant, 





North America, and. 


tia, Japan, He: ak 


ee A ae 
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a _. PHYMLANTHUS, = PHYLLANTHUS:VITISID@A. 
oft the roofs of buildings... eve _ (6292) PHYLLANTHUS LONGIBOLIUS. 


ig tndoulites ly.the poayulrns of, the. Gr , ia ? 

nikeant: | teak ‘Cheer mela, Minn.” f. a ot Dur. “h 
ies. 38 said. fa. srOW: dn: Hey pt, ere 

ry spp ph A ‘mall, tree, “commonly. cultivated” for, is 











third iw the island of Mauritius.; the favo. latter | . 
Specter are. however little knowa.— Bug 4 Oye, sake of its fiu uit, W hich 1s, the, size of. Ay 


; gooseberry ; : it is more, esteemed by. the dM 
ue 288) E Laat oat DICHOYOMUM: peans than the Emblica, andl is used: ‘both a as. a 


Nay plentiful in. the forests of the Pegu ‘and | Pickle and preserve— Riddell, Tn, Ajmer, i 
Tounghos: districts. : Ti is said to afford ‘a strong | © gardens, but wild in’ Kotah, - gid ah ioe 
fibre: —-MoOlelland.-. caten.— Med. Top. p. 2087 a 

» (B389F: PHYLLANTHUS. Of this genus of} (6293) PHYLL LANTHUS MULTIPLORUS, 
plants Dr. Wicht vives bacciformis, 1393; le- PUYLLANTHOS, MANY HLOWERED, BARK ‘OF, 
procarpus, 1695 ; “Madraspntensis; 1895 ; te Willd. = ee 
pevarst hor bap they ele 4 1894 | Poola Puttay, TAM. 
polyphyiius, rhamnoides 5 YN; y 
Rheedti,’ 1895 ; ‘scandens, 1895- 99; tetrandrus, Tlus bark, which is ue called Neerpoola 
1900-1992. 1908 5 turbi tus, 1897» vitis ida: Puttay, from the plant growing near water, is 

lat us, 7 Vitis ida, 0c casionally employed by the Natives of India 


nee es ‘in the process of dycing reddish brown. — Ains, 


| (82 10), PHYLLANTIIUS, There ig a small Aad. Med. p. 191. j 
tree Yery. # abundant at. Maulnain, and in Many | ) TPUTyY t 
other: Jgcalities on the Tenasserim C vast, belong. | ot - re ht LANTUS NIRU RI, Native 
Ing to the genus phyllanthus which bears a sinall | eee 
intensely - sour. fruit, that is valued by the 









Sadee hazur munee, Win, Nella userekee, Tet. 


feel; leaves bruised with huttermiik ; are usd to 
eure the itch. Rorb.--C’ Shaughnessy, puye 552. 


This flower is supposed to be cooling and gent- 
ly. ‘aperient, and is prescribed in conjunction with 
other articles in the form of electuary.-— sins, 


= init o The Fruit Muong the Circar mountains, “where this chiefly 
vrows, 1b is frequently a middle sized’€tée In 

Pen ipaca Dux. Aunver - flan ! ieineetscol the low countries it is much’ stnall- 
Ato Hata.” © | Wont, phone ct, wer ing 
Anodla, . ‘Aola, Phyllanthas 1D ile “ublie | a strong astringent and possesses the pow h 
Myrobalan.: : Ehe. fruit is brought from Kotah | intoxicating fish, when thrown into the water 
and: Mewar. * tis uled. abundantly fresh or dri-! where they. are, which, like the berries ‘of Menos- 
atl '‘as . 8 CONS sit, “being picks L also; and in pernnun ce ecnius, renders thein ery Sake 
re NG ee with; the uit is very Roxb. from Rohde M. 8, fe G ae 
ént,and contains ex é ery : a 
BE thie: feait was supposed ering i (6297) PHYLL ANTHUS $ VITIS indta.”” 
ait aditchee in treating: the scurvy at Nusseera- Khaton Nirouri, Rigen. | ‘Yerrapooroo C0 00,.ERL. 
bag en. Med. Fopiip. | 124 & 208, ‘The fruit , Hunkata joohi, Bene. Bo nig Geran Se raaee 
reseindles’ the’ gooselit ip yhaving a sharp acid | .'This.is one of the angst coagmon of the faunily. 
juide, andiseaten:raw byttieiatives, and is some-. Iti is found wild in every pet of India, and: roma 
times madetinta. preserves: thesbark is. strongly | to. thrive - well dwall! ‘soils, and sitpatimias hat 
netringent aud 18 | tuned for: dau ning.. ‘Teather. — putongstithe mountains, ‘it. pew ‘Aba mires 
Riddell, ae foe ag Hege ou. where agin the low dands, ithis gendhillysarlayge 
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(6296) PHYLLANTHUS ,VLROSUS. . Up 


natives,— d/ason. — | aud BENG. 
(6291) PHYLLANT IU S EMBLIGA, Linn. A common weed, according to many writers ; : 
BMBLIO MYROBALAN, the root is bitter and astringent, and a decid 
-€ Ooshricn, ‘Pur. Topoo nellee, Tar. diuretic. P.  urinaria, (hazar munee. yerra 
Aula, Anola, [inxp, Awla or Aiiiice: Duk userekee,) Mast. Indies and Bourbon, is of similar 
‘This grows to a pretty large tree and is sani properties, and used in several maladies ; flowers 
vated throughout most parts of India, and is | Sessile, capsules dull, __ scabrous, young plants 
found wild throughout the Concan and Deccan. deeply dark red. —O Shanghnessy, page 551. 
~—-&iddell. The trec is cultivated at Ajimccr, (6295) PILYLLANT NUS Erne, Rerz. 
but grows wild in Kotah and Mewar.—Gend. 
Roxb. i. p. 654. 
Med, top. p. 208. 
‘The Flower. Oochie userekee, Tet. 
Nebliép oo, TAM. Woosheri ke poo, Ter, | Fresh leaves, flowers, and. fr uit, with cummin 
soma ka pool, Dux. Amalaka, Sans. seeds and sugar are whe into an electuary, and 
urdi Amlidge, Anau. . viven by the natives as a remedy for gonorrhea ; 
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; -PHYSALIS. — ; 
shrith.: flowers and produces-fruit all tha: year 
round. The wood is white -hard and dlutable. 


hve 1 ill je employ it for various ‘economical 
MCP en the hares. 


is 


thick evergreen foliage and constant suecession 
of beautiful red berries vives it a pretty uppearanee. 
Rows. —Rohkde MSS. 

(6298) ‘PHYLLODOCE, agenus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Evicacee. It 
has a 5- “parted ealyx, an ovate corolla with a 
contracted 5- toothed mouth, LO stamens inclos- 
ed, slender vlabrous filaments longer than the 
anthers, short truncate cells opening by pores at 
the apex. The seeds are compressed and shin- 
ing. The species are sinall evergreen shrubs, 
natives of the North of Europe, Asia, and North 
America. —Lug. Oye. 

(6299) PLHYL LOPODA, (Latreill c), a section 
of Eutomostracous Crastacea, [LEN TOMOSTRACA |. 
— Jing. Cyc. 

(6500) PIHLY LLOSOMA, finily of Ores- 
taren, called by Milne- ean Double-Cutrassed 
(Bietirasses). [tis composed of fornis which 
are very remarkable for their rounded shape and 
the transpareucy of them teguments. The spe- 
cies are found in the seas of warm countrics. AL. 
Milue-Edwards remarks, that were it not for the 
beautiful blue of their eves, they would not. be 
perceived as they float on the surface of the 
water, so transparent are their bodies ‘The cas 
of Afriea and Lidia, Australia and New Guinea 
furnish the greatest number of species. MM. Aiulne 
Kdwards divides the genus into three natural 
yroups.—Hag. Cyc. 

(6301) Phyllosoma commune, has the cephalic 
plate less than the thoracie plate, coverme the 
base of the second pair of feet (or external Jaw- 
feet); elongated, and narrowed forwards. — Tt in- 
habits the seas of Africa and- Indta.—Eug. Cyc. 


(6302) Phyllosoua cluvicorue, froin the seas of 
Africa and Asia, is another cxample of this 
section. —Eug. Cyc. 

(6308) Amphion Rehnandii, the only species 


known, was taken at Sea in the Indian ocean, 
by M. Reynaud, naval surgeon. Its length is 


about an inch ; and its teguments, with the er. 


ception of thoge of the abdomen, are diaphanous, ) 
—fing. Cyc : ae 

"(6304) PHYSALIS- (from. piwa, a bladder, 
in reference-to the inflated calyx), a genus of 


Plants, belonging! to the natural order. Sodanacee. 


It has a 5-toothed talyx; a campanulate: rotated 


5-lobed earallas :1i ‘tigonverging:. anthers opening | 
suk @. capitate. stigma; smoothly 
ay,-coveredlwith the. angulay- ‘mem: 
inflated calyx. The species are panuial on : 


longitudinally: 
2-eelled be 
branous 





perennial herbs, rarely shrubs— Hay. Oyc, 


In dryitg:for the 
Nartwe siccus they'always become: very: black:; it 
froquently employed for ornatnertal hedges’ in 
gardens for whieh end it ‘is wel “chosen, as‘its | 

erry 


for 
tells us that its fruit (lfalicacabum), the winter. 
cherry, is What the Easterns call Kagnyj. 







urinary bladder. 





° PHYSALES FLEXUOSA. 


« (6305) PHYSABIS ALKEKENGI, the Win- 
ter Cherry is: van: herbaceous downy plant, witha 
perennial: treeping.- rootgovate -deltoid léaves ; 
spotless flowers, ovate coléured‘ealyx, and-sibu- 
late sezthente. ‘ It-is-ainative of’. Barope: on ex- 
posed hills, and of Japme The eongila ipa dirty: 
white; the calyx reddish-yellow) inclosing: a red. 
The fruit of this plint. was.) well known 
to. the ancients, md is deseribedl:-by! Dieseorides, 
In England however the fruitis sekomeateny 
and the ‘plant j is cultivated chiefly: on-accountiing 
its appearance. In Arabia and Armenia, Sprin,: 
and Germany however the berries frequently. PAP. 
ply the place of other entable fruits. ‘Lhey-have 
a subacrid and uot unpleasant. fhivour, - butthe 
persistent calyx with which they are invested: is 
very bitter. Lay speaks of these berries..asa. 
preventive of gout, and others have extolled: them 
as diuretics, and recommended them inthe treat. 
ment of dropsy.—Hug. Oye. The Physalie 
Alkekenel, having some repitté as a febvifuge, 
M.M. Dessaignes and Chantard analysed it, and 
succeeded in procuring a bitter substance, whieh 
they have called Phys saline, forming a light’ white 
powder with a very slight shade of yellow, leav- 
Ing in the mouth alter a time a Very matked 
taste of bitterness. This substance does not, see 
to have been used medicinally, 
value, tfany, been ascertained. Were it other- 
wise it might be well to examine Physalis fl-xuos: 
of this country, used in native imedicine, as 
stitlent and diaphoretic.—Jnud. Aun. Aled. Sci. 
tpl, \856. p. 334. ILonigberger, p. 324, 














The. 


nor has itg, 


* 


English have given the name of Kagnuj to, the, 


} hysalis lexnosa or somunifera, ag this is the 1 name: 


of the plant in the lower parts of Hindostan, in. 


Bengal? The winter-cherry is used. by: the. 
Nakins asa diuretic, and in ulceration. of the 
It. is said to be purgative and is 
much used in veterinary medicine. ‘The. avinter-. 
cherry dias long been abandoned. in European 
practice and is now revarded as se aa ale 


herger. 


(6306) PHYSALIS ANGULATA. CountTRY 
GOOSEBERRY, OR WINTER CHERRY. Linn, _ 


Takalie pullum, Tam, Kaknnj, Pers. 
Poplah, Dux. ‘Takkall pundoo, TEL. | 
Jouzul hur uj, ARAR, I Aguimunda, Sans.“ 


This has got the name of country Goatcbeerg 


Min India, from its resemblance’ in taste to’ that 


ye 


“| fruit : it is the piéduce ofa smalt bush ‘which haw’ 





been called by | Botanists, “The ‘todth:’ eaved: 
Winter Cherry,” and is of the lags. Pentair 
and order Monogynia. — Ainslie, D. 233, 


(6397) ). DHYSALIS : FLEXUGO RA, ' ay aleo 
Physalis somnifera, grows among: het satis of the 
ole. att of: Labere.: The Parjabees:;call the 
plant ‘agsend not as stated. by«o ‘many: authors: ae 
ee in. ats Bengal Dispensatory, dayend. ae 
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PHYSALIS. PUBEBCENS 
(Miser i> Nagowri,.. is a Toot. officinnkcwigs the 






foun’ ‘Hindostan, .. The seeds. used by. Honig cr 


er’ under: the name Physelis flexuosa: semina, 


were. not the deeds of the Luhore plant, ‘but. bad 
Aspen’ ipaported: from Mooltan.: “‘Theyare: kept: by 
the dragyists,:.who-eall them Peni fe. rik Pid- 
dington states that Pexera is Physalis flexuo-n. 

— Penir is the Persian name of cheese, and as these 
aceds are employed in the congulation of milk for 
- waking cheese, the derivation “of its name is pal- 

pible. The plant. whict yields tuese seeds 
greivs on the west side of the Indus river. ‘The 
Jeaves which are very Ditier, are used as an in- 
frsion: by the. Loanis in fever. Galium Verun, 
Linu, was formerly used i Europe for the coa- 





gulation of wilk.. [ts:flowers are vellow, those of 


Penien not-known, The fruit of Physalis flexu- 
os is accounted digretic, and the rooi and leaves 
powerfully narcotic, the latter are used in India 
as poultice to inflamed tuniors.—//onigberyer, 
P. 82h. 

~ Cominon F Ajmee er the roots are sold: by pun- 
satis, and are considered sthuulating and dia 
phorstie—; Gen. Med. ‘i Op. p 1S3. 


- (6808) PHYSALIS PERUVIAN 





Tapureea, Hixp, 


This) plant, commonly 


: T he Winter Cherry. 
called Cape Goosberry or Brazil Cherry, 
Juxuriantly ina &ood soil. The seed should be 
sawn ut the commencement of the rains. 
vouny plants when about six inches high should be 
set out-in rows at least two feet apart from: eneh 
other, sifficiently wide apart, in fact, to allow 
the s gardener to pass easily between them. “The V 
nay be grown either on sticks or on trellis, and 
should ‘be carefully pruned. The young shoots 
_ bear the finest fruit, and if carefully ietemuledl to, 
will bear almost’ all thewvear round,—the excel- 
lence atid abundance of the fruit well repaying 
for any extm care bestowed on the cultivation of 
the ‘plant. ‘Being of easy culture, it ts hardly 
kuown to what.a state of improvement this ap- 
parently. worthless fruit may be brought. Pro; 
duced under an improved method of cultivation, - 
it is a most wholesome and useful fruit; none 
more so. for. tarte, oreven for dessert, and for 
makiig nal Ror spragerye. _ After seeing the com- 
mon fruit, grown, without care or attention, one 








would scavoely.eredit the size of that produced : 







under proper and, careful management. The 
bush, -s i tor ray now and then be carefully » 
pra. cuttin x Out the old wood, as the new. 


the finest flavored fruit, — Riddell. 
(63 09) PHYSA L183] 3 UBESCENS, Downy 
W inter Gherry;” #8* & natty 


atish-violet spots 


ie 


marked with five roundish - 





LTOWS | 


iveof North America | 
and the East Indies: The whole plant i is densely: 
qlothed with down. ° Bher- soorolia is yellow. 


tive: doctors: fins the Panjaby.and.. igtingiorted. 
‘asa substitate for them in 


The | HUES, —huy. Cyc. 


i 


| 


Ss e i er ee 








PUYTELEPHAS. . 


at-the threat. ‘The berries: are. yellowish ; when 
wipes they are called Gooseberries, aid--are used. 
in many parte;and. when 
preserved. with sugur make att exectlent sweet- 
meat. dtisthe Cama:a of “Bravil.—~degs Ope. 
Gultivated.iAjmere gardens for the fruit; 
Gent, Med. Top. po ¥83. Brazil: gooseberry,” 
is ocensionally seen in: i euasserii “gardens. 
Mason. 





end ae ee upte 


(6310) PHYSALIS, SOMNIGERA,, 
P. reexvosa. Roxb. Flolnd. i”) 

Useund, also Rakuij, tino. | Amookanam (root) ¢ ‘also 
Amkootang kalung, T aM. 


a eS. | 





A native of rocky Places on the sea coast of 
the s-uti. of Euro: e and the Kast. -~ 0”. Shaugh- 
nessy.  Physalts sournifera, has several shrubby 
branched ste IS, round and downy. The leaves 
are in lateral pairs, short-stalked, ovate, downy, 


and from two to) four naclies lone. ‘The 
flowers are axillary, subsessile, small, crowd- 
ed, and, of a) greenish- vellow or white. ‘The 


berry cat and smooth, and about the size of 
aopea, This plant is) the STR UXVOSUEOTIRNS af 
Theophrastus | (* Tlist. Plant.,? 9, 12); and the 
| STpuxvey adixdxaBov of [jose ones (4,72). Ibis 
“a native of rocky places in the south of E WUrOpe 
| and the Kast Indies. It is reputed to be nareo- 
itic, diuretic, and alexipharmic. ‘The leaves stecp- 
edn oilare in India applied to Inflammatory 
Hminours, and they are used in a’ sitilar way in 
Kevpt. Kunth recognised this plantin Keyptian 





(6301) PHYSOLOBIUM. Lrauminosa.-— 
These plants are not mueh known. They are 
natives of the Swan River, and take their name 
from Physa, a bladder, and lobos, a pod, alluding 
to the shape of the seed vessels ~ Aedded?. : 


(6312) PHYTELEPITAS (from gurdy a 
plant, and éAépas, ivory), a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Pandanee, of Brown, 
ancl originally referred by Lindley to the order 
Cyclanthacee, but in his © Vegetable Kingdom’ 
he places it with the Palms. Under this name 
jit was first described by Ruiz and Pavon, in their 

‘Systema Vegetabilium Flore Peruvians.’ - 
was also deseibedt by Willdeaow under the. 
Klephantusia, but the former uame is. now gine: 
rally used. The substance called Vegetable Ivory 
cousists of the seeds of species of Phytelephas. 

dius genus is characterised... Ly... possessing: 

pinnated fronds and an €rect stem. The flowers 
are arranged on a spadix inclosed. in. a. universal 
spathe, and are of two sorts, the one .containing 
both stamens and pistils; the others. only. pistils,: 
The spadix is crowded with Apwem,4 nd these. 
mens are very: Various, : = style is inided ia 
2: or 6 deep. segments ;,t at ma i se : 
or coralla; the. fruit .oonsists..of quadrilaguies 
drupes,..xhick hare: plicusry Fane adarge me mwi- | 
cated coriacegge head, . The sceds.are:.aboutithe: 
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.  PHYTELEPIIAS | 
sie: _s pigeon’s ese. and | shi an oblong-ovate 


‘triangular shape. 
covystalline hquor without edour or-tastes whiel 





As 


negurded as a aelrealtings drink by: truvelberscey du 


_ process of: grewth however this. oude pits 


liquil. becomes. milky » anc. Opaque, “soguiring. 
converted | Kegetedle Ivory, in. or dove, No. 
B16 )— Lng. OE | 





soure tuate sid odour, and at dast. it is-bonin 
into.a substance in. many instances whiter ial 
harder than ivory. If the liquid of the seed is 
kept loug, even heii it 13 clear, it becomes sour, 


thus indicating thrat although clear an‘ taste less | 


if. cgutaims SOc carbouaceous principle, as well 
as water. ‘There are two spec cles of Phytelephas, 
yielding seeds of the same kind: the BP. Aacro- 
rarpa bas a low stem and large frit, whilst the 
P. microcarpa has little or no stem and small 
fruit. These plants, which have an external 
eharacter something between a pala and a cyeas, 
oceur in South Anicuee in the vallevs of the 
Peruvian Andes, anid especially on the borders 
of the river Magdalena. ‘The natives of these 
districts have used the seeds from time inime: 
morial, for the purposes of making buttons, | 
heads to walking-stieks, and various trinkets ; 
but itis only within a recent period that they 
have been used for sueh purposes in’ Murope. 
They are now extensively so, as far as thet 
size will permit) them, for the manufacture 
of almost all the le for which ivory had | 
been in use before; and. as they can be | 
made at a eheaper rate, their sale is at present 
somewhat extensive. Inthe use of the uts for | 
turning, considerable difference ts found in ther 
quality ; someare cemparatively  otly and soft, 
and work up with ease, whilst others are so_ 
brittle as to be ammanageable in the lathe. They 
do not answer so well as ivory for the construc- 
tion of delicate articles. as they are much more 
easily fractured ; and although at first these seeds | 
are whiter than ivory, they are not found to re- 
titin their colour so well. It might at first ap- 
pear difficult to account for the germination of 
these plauts, asthe albumen, which is destined 
to neunsh the young plant, is as hard as ivorv ; 
but this is provided aganist by the hard albu- 
inew ibsorbing water, and thus not only becom- 


:Wheu young, they contain. a, 





: ) SP TOLD As. © 

and these: are: probably. the: produce. of the stnaller 
species of:. the plantas When the coed. is out 
rompletely thretgh,' leriereighler eavite is. _— 
ini the centre. ‘Nits: ‘ehéuld. ‘he: catteniled to. 
working it, (nz and: Pavon;: ‘Systema: Kegetu- 
bilium Flore Peruvinnue ; Cooper, ‘Bapet Gu 








el eas 

~ (6313) PHY TOLACCA, " genus, “ee tin 
the type of the natural oriler Piytolaccze saeb.r- 
Lng. Cye. 


(6314) PHYTOLACCA | ACINOSA.. “Aig. 
burgh deseribes a Phylolacea acinosn obtetned 
| froin Nipal, where the leaves are eaten after boil- 
Ing. as is the ease with the Alnerioan speeies de- 
scribed below It flowers in the Botarie Gard- 
enof Calentta about the end of the cold) ‘season, 
and certainly demands caref trial —@’ Skanghe 
MESSY, page 52 ae 


| (6313) PHYTOLACCA DECANDRA, Poke 
eweed, North America. Bigelow states that in 
hemetic properties the root is very nearly ec jual 1o 
Ipeeachuana, its wse 4s however sometimes at- 
I tended with sheht narcotic symptoms. It is al- 
"80 used as an external application in’ itch, and 


tinea capitis. —O Shaughnessy, page 527. 


| 














4 


(6316) PITYPOLACCA ICOSANDRA. An 
Pherbaceous plant; leaves alternate, entire, with- 
out stipules ; flow ens racemose. A ‘tincture from 

‘the ripe berries has the reputation of beiig a re- 
| medy for chronic rheumatism one “syphilitic 
| pain Riddell, . 


(G317) PLACABA,  AQTALKEA FUNIPERA. 
A most valuable palin, “found in the ‘native for- 
‘ests of the maritime provinces of Brazil, the fibres 
‘of its leaf stalks and other parts furnishes the best 
Cordage of South America.—--Seeman. A coarse 
black fibre is obtainediy om the dilated base of 
the petioles. It is collected by the natives, and 
partly used for home consumption, partly. export- 
ed to Murope, tied up in bundles of several fect 
in length, and sold in London under this 
name at about £14 the ton.” It is manufactur- 





ing soft and capable of being used by the embryo, ‘ed into cordage in its native countries, aud as it 


but it alsg loses its whiteness. It regains these 
properties when dry. ‘The embrvo is small com- 
pared with the size "of the seed, of a.sweet taste, 
and lies inclosed in a little bag at one end of the 
seed, the presence of which is ludicated by 4 
alight. swelling on'the éxvetnal part of the seed, 
When ‘the seeds are ‘brought into England 
they are contained in a soft external tegument of 
atight colour, and about the eighth of an inch in 
thickness, with ' a-dark ‘mark indicating the point 
ee attachinent. he ‘This covering is: éasily removed, 
the “eee * : “ers 
Re Eh ‘“firging og: ineinbrane. dwhich ‘1e 44 
tached. to the'all yen: In a 
reddish. vokiey sopecially onthe smaller’ ‘seeds, 








‘ rsely at’ 





yinof a dark brown Mi 
ab 6 ase this is'of a a’ 


is light, cables ‘made of it clo not siuk in the water. 
iene Ne 

(6318) PICID.Z,a family. of seMnaotial Birds. 
The order /’icae of Linneeus is thus charatteris- 
ed :—Biil (cuncus sarriens) cultrated,.. with a 
convex back. ~ Feet. walking, short, t, rather. strong 
Body : ‘ tenaciuseulum,’ - iinpure. ._ Food * qual, 
quilize’”, Nest in trees ; the male. feeding the, in- 





cubating female. - Monogamy. Order analogous 
to o the, Pringie oe Ge. 

The -, following | is. Mr. Sino’ 3. igsemati 
rangement See fe iy 


‘Picide,—Bill | ‘straight, more ‘of ese ‘conic. 
‘Tees placed i 410 pair. 7 O89 ee 
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| * PECIDE. "| , PICKLES AND THEIR‘ ADULTERATIONS. 
Bubs raily t—Diniene (Picina2), the: Trae base:of the upper mandible to the: ‘occiput, edges 
Waren hae ite eat a Pongusagrami: the scariet-of the head ; a black band stip th 
form os eB . cE { behind the -eye : below -this -white' line, : passes 
(6819) Pics,’ rypical-W oaiicckerti? Bint ie : threwgirthe earseoverts to the back of the. neck, 
‘ecth r wedge-shaped, eylindrival ; : the “ailiaen ‘anilithere spreads as far asto the back’; olieeks 
straight ; ‘daterat ridges reinoved | from. ‘the: en -: | aia. sigles: “of. the neck: white; ‘separated: from’ the 
men. Versatile (outer posterior) toe alw aye fangs. | tdvisont “anne forehead by:a wavy ‘black line ‘(pass- 
er than the anterior (outer fore toe). | ing fromthe gape to the sides of the chest ; base 
Sub-genera's—Picuvs (America and / yf, din) ; of the lower anandible bordered by a brownish 
Temtcircus ( ‘Tndia) ; Dendrobutes (Africa, except Hine waront wes back orange passir.g ‘into 
two species from Tropical America); Apleruns| “"" ious tints of searlet on the shoulders and wing 


Arctic Regions) ; and Dendraco iui al.) coverts, ami on the rump into bright. searlet;: 
(: gions) ; pus (Uinversal.) quills, tail, ‘and upper tail-coverts black ; ‘under 


(6320) ‘Chrysoptilus, Green-Woodpeckers. — | sapface dirty brownish-white, with ‘black ‘seale~ 
Versatile. aud: anteror toes of equal length. Later- | like marks ; > bill and = tarsi black. - Length 12 
al ridge neargst to the culmen, which is shi: Ps Finches. [ft is also found in the Hitnalava Moun- 
an either. qtite’ stivizht or very slightly bent. (rains. This. three-toed woodpecker | exhibits a 
Ball depressed. or widened nt the base. Colour close affinity with PB. daga (llorsf.) an inhabitant 
green banded-or s rabted With black. Sub-typical |of the Indian Archipelago, as well in colouring 
genus, asin the absence of the hinder toe, whieh in 

Sub-genera:; —Dendh ‘omus (Africa and Tudia); | both birds is represented only by a ridinentary 
Chloronerpes (Vropieal America); Dryolomus | tubercle. Kew, ifany, of the tribe surpass it in 
(Ainerica and Buropeys Chrysoptitus (Tropical | brillianey of pinmaye. —Kug. Cye. 

America). 3325) PICUS SQUAMATUS. ‘Yop — of 

(6321) Malacolophus, Rasorial- Woodpeckers, the eae occiput Sanikes above and jene 
ete ag toe shorter than the anterior, au "the eve a vellowish-white streak ; a black line 
a f ie later nil ridge (exeept in the typical extending from the base of the lower mandible 
group) wanting. Tarsus shorter than the ver- along the sides of the neck ; the upper surface 
satile toe. : Aiud head with a crest of very soft | ae ‘bright ereen 5 quill- Hentai and tail dult 








= 





















fuathers. As 
| : olive- black, barred with white; throat and breast 

Sub-genera - —Brachylophus (Old _ World gravish-green ; abdomen and under surface. of 
only); ddemilophus (Inilia ouly). vp he | still liehter tint, marked with black ‘seales 
Malacolophus (Tropical America only); Weigly- closely aa rewularly lisposedl ; Lill yellowish- 
ples (India) ; Okrysonotus (Lucia only). white, hornbronn at the baer tarsi brown. 


(6822) » Colaptes, —T a lengthened and | Length 12} inches. It is found im Asia, in the 
equil to the versatile toe } which latter is shorter Himalay a Mountains. —yg. Cye 
than'the aiflerior. Bill broader at its base than (6326) PICUS CANUS, of the continent 


aw 
it ia highs the sicles coutpresse 5 the culmen may be considered as a type of an intermediate 
considerably curved from its base ; the lateral Gace. Aid seliich. ae: the only species found 
ridge: either obsolete ¢ ae aati wanting. Nos: i, Europe—the present species, as well as 
trile partially defended’ feathers. P. occipitalis, also a Llimalayan bird, may be 
“Sub. ee ouly); Colap- classed; all these birds being found, like the 


tea. ‘ typical W oodpeckers, to fret quent trees asa re- 
(68 23) Melaner pee. — Bill straight, nore or less | sort for food, while at the same time they equally 
cylindrical; vase wide ; the ridge of the culmen | subsist, like the eround-feedigg species, on ants 
slightly bent, but not very prominent ; the sides and other insects which they obtain on the sur- 
rounded.; the lateral ridge slight, wid placed | face of the ground. Mr. Gould further states 
near but not close. tothe culmen. Gionys very that the locality of P. syuamatus, as well as Ps 
long, as dt ts rn group, oN ostrils nearly occipitalis, is believed to be confined: ey to 
cuncegled.: > Wings long ; the first quill spuri- the higher parts of the nountaing, ea 
ous oF very” satel’; the second nearly as long as (6327) PICKLES AMMRTH EIR ADULTERA-~ 
the third. ‘Toe arious. Habits gregarious ‘and TIONS. To persoris united: with, the sub’ 
inigratory:: Col¢ ck, varied with white and | ject, the title of this article, “Pickles and their 
red. . Rindrasery: me (America only) | adulterati ions,” may appear, somewt at singular, 
; Sub-genera:— ~«- Clensip ft euerren Melaner- Jand they: may be disposed! ‘toh ht Are: Kot: ‘the 
pes, Tripsurus. — TORY, | girkins, ” ¢ cabbages, Sr se ee waa We "bee 
(BaARBETS]. Bill gurrout HAS with, long sistles. Wn the® ‘bottles, :* 1 tt sevhh” atieabbenee 
Tail short, soft. — met * até ‘Other’ ‘ye 7 ges” thal 
(6824). PICUS SHORKL,,Upper part of the known'to us: nad wi Vth * 
head and elongated crest of the. head and. rump | To these | gue anton we MGS TEE 
rich scarlet ; a white line, exten ing from the on ‘close’ ‘xa 
1ApoO 
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| PICRORRHIZA. 
but shrivelled or shieed eneumbers ; the :4*: 


nie 


tender beans” ‘to be-old and: tough ; » the: “ eaudie 
flowers’ to bave run :tp seed, and the «6 red: oxb- | 


bage” to be nothing “more than white « 
would change the colour of-a dress; farther, 
amongst the , vegetables, not unfrequeltty ofabes 
ed..for the purpose of pickle-making, 


epicure, as vegetable marrows,—which, when 
cut into pieces, form a very respectable Imitation 
of cucumbers,—and sliced turnips, the identi- 
fication of which would be apt to puzzle even a 
botanist, as-well as certainly ail those who are 
uninitiated in sad secrets of a pickle-manu- 
factory. 

Ist. That the vinogiir used for pickling is of a 
very weak description, the percentages of acetic 
acid ranging between 1°48 and 2°91. It will be 
remembered, that, vinegar of good quality ought 
to contain from four to five per cent. of pure 
avetic acid. 

2nd. That nineteen out of twenty of the vine- 
gars submitted to aualvsis, poor as they were, 
yet owed a portion of their acidity to sulphuric 
acid, the amount of which varied, in the different 
samples, from. 88 to 2°52 in the 1000 grains ; 
the largest quantity of this acid being detected 
in the vinegars in which the red cabbae es Were 


pickled. 


8rd. 
ent pickles analysed for copper, that poisonous 
metal was discovered in various amounts: two of 
the samples contained a simall quantity 5 cight 
rather much, one, a considerable quantity : three 
a very considerable quantity ; Im one, copper was 
present im highly deleterious amount; and in 


two, 1 poisonous amouuats. 


4th. It will be observed, that the pickles 
which contam the largest quantity of copper, are 
those which consist entirely of green veretables, 
ns pirkins and beans.----Food and its Adullera- 
tions, p, 383. 

(6328) PICRORRILIZA. 

 Teeta, Bexc. “4 Nepales: Joon hing, Tui. 


This name is given In Bengal to the roots of 
bitter herbs, 'T ne name is viven im Kast Nepaul 
in the Yaloong valley, to this plart which ts 
used as a febrifuge : the Pier oshizu, is a plant 
allied to speed well, Ala rows at fei 12.0 0 
tols 000 feet e] tiougay f a. a — bitter, 
called ‘ a "Hoouling b by’ Me 
Him. Jour Fol. L ‘De 272. 


(6829) PIC! —RORRAIZA KURROOA. (Syn. 
VeRontca & Laynl 
Gosainthany Se 


rooted pe nthe 1 















used ag a. medicine ; ‘in: India.—-O’ Sha ray 2. 
478, This plant: grows: on the hits | of Hindo- 








abbape | | Honigberger, p. $25. - 
turned into red. by eulouting matter; as #3 Ver | 
a Dusrtente, Justicia pieta: va ariéyated Jef 2b 

Grey ved leaf, 
which do not etter mto: the calculation of the: 


That in the whole of the sixteen differ- | 


LEYANA, Wal. sal. }. Grows 'i In 
Ongand. Kederksnta.. A. fleshy, 

adic: Weowers sessile, -deép. bine; in | 
dense spikes:,..'The rout is intensely: bitter, and: 





PIMENTA ‘VULGARIS. 
stan, as also: i ity: the Oashmerinn | ‘mountains, ‘and 
the -xodt is thodhedi 44a) at: -Laliore y-Aut; more 
in’ veterinary than. da human - medicine —Dr. 


a3 vee sn ges ps ; “A 
a ae rn Be nate ae . et ‘ ‘ : 





.{6830) PICTURN PLANT: Genptophyttam. 
slood 
The justicia, one ‘vattety of whitch tins 








ariegwted leaves, and the other deep purple; is 


multiplied throughout the a iets Provinees, : 
—Alason. 


(6331) PIENCHE, the Tamil n name of % Gey: 
lon tree which is of a dark eolour and very hea- 
vy and close-grained. It grows to about twelve 
inches in diameter, and fourteen feet in height. 
rom this tree the native carpenters make the 
frames of vessels, it being. pA se durable : it 
produces a fruit awed is of no use. — Edye, Cey- 
lon. 


(6332) PIEI RARDIA, or this genus, Wight 
vives Courtallensis, | 1972- 13; macrostachys, 
1912-13, 


(6338) PIERARDIA SaPors, 
Kanayer, Bur. 


Plentiful in the Pegu and ‘Tounghoo | forests, 
as well a3 about Ranvoon. Dark brown wood. 
—MeClelland. 


(6334) PIGHE ON PEA is the seed of the plant 
called by Linneus Cydisas Cajan, aid by De Can- 
dolle Oupanus bicolor and Cajanus flaous. It isa 
kind of pulse highly esteemed by all classes of the 
natives of India, and is by thei regarded as hold- 
inv the third rank ainong such articles. of food. 
~~ Eng. Cyc. See Casanus Inpicus. 


(6335) PIGMENTS: In illustration of the 
variety of indigenoug* pigments, says-Dr.: Cleg- 
horn, [may state that finding my colour-box be- 
coming exhausted, | have been enabled to stpply, 
On nore than one ocgagion, all its deficiencies 
without difficulty frou: daeahatyral products of the 
surrounding forests of the Malabar Ghauts, in- 
cluding ve How from the Garcinia, blie from: va- 
rious species of Indigofera, red and purple from 
Oldentndia unbellata, Pupplaychubkes y (Ventila- 
go’) and Fatica lucvifer a. : 

(6336) PIMELWA. A species of this plant is 
abundant in the Wynaad, where its fibre is made 
into sewing thread by the Natives. ‘The plant 
is common all over the Neilgherries. — Uelvor, 
A. ELS. R. | ry | 

(6337) PIMELEA SPECT ABILIS., Try. 
MELACE.E. These are a beautiful #euus of shrith- 
by plants, growing | to the heivht of two or three 
feet, they require” e “rich soil, and if carefully 
watered, produce. numerous “heads” Of Bowers, 





the.coldurs: fire white, red, rosé and” Yellow, rea 


dily cultivated from seéd. —Ridilell” At 
*. (6338) PIMENTA V ULGARIS., The: “© All- 


“spice” tree, . introduced, from. the West Tudies. 


Several large trees, are at. Madras, but the eli- 


© "1463 : ‘ 


” PIMPINE LLA:* : 
mate of the Catiintic does riot’ phe to suit 
ce: Cidinden 46. MBAR 
Rnjenid’ Purohit (My res Pipents 
Mexice, em the West: Andies.. It. a 
ipou apes in. ¢ rent’ abundance on th 

ib Is 


as 











f tiie Island of Jampiaa; its numerous white blos- 
stom mixing with the: ark green foliage, ae ( vith | ; 
the slightest ‘breeze diffusing around - ‘the most’ 





delicious fragrance, give a beauty and a charm to 


wh 


nature rarely equalled, and of which he who has 
not visited the shady: arbors and perfumed groves 


of the tropics can have little conception. ‘This 
lovely tree, the very leaf of which when bruised 
emits a fine aromatic odor, nearly as powerful as 
that of the ‘spice itself, has been ‘noi to grow 
to the height, of from: 30 to 40 fect; exceedinigly 
straight, ‘and having for its hase the spinous 
ridge of a rock, eight or ten feet. above the sur- 
face of the-hill or mountain. A sinule tree has 
fr equently produced 50) Ibs. of the raw, or 10) 
lbs. of the died fruit. The fruit has an aroma- 
tic odor, and its: taste combines that of Ghinaimon, 
nutmeg, and cloves ; hénee its common name of 
allspice. ‘The fruit of bie em acris is used for 
pimento. ‘The trupk is of a grey color, smooth 
and shining, and altogether ‘destitute of bark. 
It is luxuriantly clothed with leaves of a deep 
rreen, somewhat like those of the bay tree, and 
these leaves are, inthe mouths of July and 
August, beautifully eontrasted and relieved by 
an exuberance ‘of white flowers. ‘The leaves y ield 
by distillation a delicate odoriferous oil, which is 
suid to-be" sometimes passed off for oil of cloves. 
The berries are gathered before they are ripe, 
and spread on a terrace, exposed to ‘the sun for 
about a week, during which time they lose their 
~ green color, and acquire that: reddish brown tint 
which rendets them marketable. Some planters 
kila-dey them, Like many of the minor pro- 
ductions of the tropics, -pimento is exceedingly 
uncertain, and perhaps: : givery plenteous crop oc- 
ee Jut. once in five years. In | 800 there were 
2,789 bags and 61.) casks of pimento inported 
| froin Jainaicag mm 1824 there were 35,398 bags 
and $99. caskashipped from the island 5 iu 1829 
the quantity: exported 
year ending. Ostober 1843 s, the export of pimento 
from: Jamaiga, was 29,322 bays and = 156 casks ; 
in the year. ending. October "1844, 12,055 bags 
and 88 casks ; gin the year ending October 18. 15, 
233 casks, valued at 30s. each, a 59,494 bags, 
2 ¢¥ a From Ast January to Ist Aucust, 
, 198,277: tba. pimento were shipped from 
foutego Bay, Jamaica. There 


the port of Moutes 
Was a very, consider i e: pimento plantation made 


in. Tobago, some. years aga, 9 An. 
but it was. aiundoteds 0 ie us 5 ons, ‘that they. in: al 
wely., p.t0,. ‘Sugar cul re. 


yaks, 





















. St 39) PIMPINELL LA, a'genus of Umbelli- 
ferus Planta inhabiting the x dows and moun-_ 


Hs of Eur ope principally, is chiefly interesting 

















ras 6,0 769,127 Ibs. In the} 


by a Mr. Frauklin, : 


: lofts 


sha 


PINCHBECK:* 


im. | on account of its comprehendin among its species 

‘the ‘Anise of the shops. » 
1 with a smooth ‘stem;-one to one and a half foot 
‘Thigh; the lower leaves roundish, cordate, lobed, 
Tand © ‘both: ‘serrated and cut ; 
7 pinnated 1 with: wedge-shaped lauceolate segments, 


This plants an amual,” 


those of the stems: 
pd’ thé upper trifid, with ‘the lobes undivided 
antlfeaner. The flowers-are small and) white. 
‘The fruit is narrow, slender; tather’ hairy, with 
five filiform ridges to each pericarp. ‘The latter. 
is employed extensively asa carminative medi- 
cine, and for the purpose of flavouring liqueurs. 
The plant inhabits Egypt and the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago, especially Seio.—Lug. Cyc.’ 


(6310) PIMPINELLA ANISUM, Anrseeb.. 
(Auaov. [ioscor.) Kgypt, Scio, Lev: uit. Ling 





Somhoo, ‘Tam. Sonf, Hino. 
Anisa, Guz. Aneesoon, ARAB, 
Sout, Duk. Sataphuspha, Sans. 


Mahoree, Bene... 
Aniseed in various forms is much emploved 1 it 
medicine as a stomachic, especially in the diseases 
of children, and is also-used as a condiment 
amone all eastern nations. The seeds are often 
fraudulently mixed with clay, are liable to spoil 
hy spentaneous fermentation in the packages. 
They are much richer in essential oil than the 
majerity of the Uimbelliferw, 8 Ibs. having given 
3% ounces of the oil —O’ Shanghnessy, p. 358. ° 
Essential Oil of dniseed.—ls winte, yellowish, 
a little lighter than water, congealing at 73 Faht. 
into a soft mass, sp. gr. 0.985. It is liable to 
adulteration with spermaceti and several fixed 
oils, some of which may be detected by a:cohol, 
all by leaving a greasy stain on paper when eva- 
porated over a lamp. ‘This oil contains nitrogen 
according to the analysis of Saussure. It only 


Razvanehroomee, Pens. 


exists in the pericarp, the interior of the seed 


yielding a tasteless and inedorous fixed oil. ‘This 
is often mixed with the essential oil, and is.as 
mutch an adulteration as if castor or olive oil had 
been employed. ‘Che pure essential oil can only 
be obtained) by distillimg the seeds with water. 
The oil is a good and safe stimulant, and ig auch 
used in*prescriptions for claldren suffering from 
Aatulence and colle. (See Hssen NYLAL ania 
PY Shaughnessy, p. 359. 

(6341) PIMPINEDLLA CANDOLLEANA, 
341 5 involuerata, 335-567) ; Leschenaultii, 
1.05. Aregiven in Wights Icones. | 

(6342) PINCH BGK. &, PETIT, OR: Suerton.. 











Tombak, Dur. * "MP Welldety- Sudrin, Gor, 
Similor, Tambace, Fre ‘Hind, fa 
Yomback, Gra. | ae _Pomtny000,: Tn. nee 
vA name given ‘te one of the winny’ iin tations 
vold, cousigtift of zinc combined’ in covadond 






./proportiotis ” with popper" or “beng. Jt«is® fre- 
{quently ‘used_a8:6 substititte for gold, : in: elas ‘for- 


lmation of Watchi-cnves, ‘rings, s, arensy = HG: 


faulkner: °° opie oh 
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(6843) PINE APPLE. BaomELia , ANaNAS.. 
‘Nemat:: 1 seed Nanas, Mabe tore +! 
a Gas: ie a Bs ‘Koida cheska, Mapa... 
Avuanas, Gus. & Hino, }...Anasie-pullum, Taw. 
Apoassa, It... U,,, Apamea-puudoo, TEL. 

A. well-known. succulent, fruit of a tropical 
plant. (dnaxasea satioa), indigenous to America, 
and the East and, West Indies, and now reared 
in hot. houses in. England. In its aboriginal 
state, it is inferior in every respect than when 
carefully cultivated,, which may account for the 
superiority of the English pine apples. Pine 

Apples ave perhaps the best of all the cultivated 

fruits of Pegu, and they require so little care, 

that they are brought into market in Rangoon 
in vast quantities of the finest quality from the 
end of April until the middle of August. . In 
the upper parts of the province, about Prome 
and Tounghoo, they are scarce. — Me Clelland. 

One of the most abundant fruits in the Tenasserim 

Provinoes is the pine apple, also an American pro- 

duction. With the plant, the native American 

name appears to have been introduced into 

Burmah, for manas is said to be the name it had 

among the Peruvians where it was originally 

found, and the Burman name is xanat ; which 
the Sgaus have abbreviated to nay.— Mason. 

The Pine Apple Tribe or Bromellacea. 

The Bromel worts, or the Pine apple tribe 

is a natural order of Endogens, consisting 

of dry herbaceous plants, remarkable for. their 
hardness and dryness of foliage. The flowers of 
most are pretty, and some of them, remarkably 
handsome and sweet scented ; but except in the 
genus “ Ananasga’’ the fruit is in no case of my 
value : the order contains 25 genera and 130 
species.— Eng. Cyc. p. 669. The Pine-apple, or 
Ananas, is one of this tribe of plants, and is an ob- 
ject of the most careful culture in Europe, on ac- 
count of its pleasantly sweet and aromatic fruit. 
Its long and rigid leaves, which are thorny at the 
edges and point, abound in a quantity of fine 
white fibres, which are, in some countries, 
woven into the finest fabrics, netted or twist- 
ed into lines for fishing and into ropes pos- 
sessed of considerable strength. These are said 
not to be injured by constant immersion in 
water—a property which the natives increase 
by tanning them. The Pine-apple (duanassa 
sativa, formerly Bromelia Ananas), being a na- 
tive of the moist forests of South America, from 

the level of the sea to elevations of about 1800 

feet, requires, for its successful culture as u fruit, 

a warm and moistclimate.; but, like others. of 

the family, the:species are capable of: existing in 

a warm,.dry..gig,..The Pine-apple is said .to 

have been imtsoduced.ingo Jodia by ;the Portu- 

guese, in the year 1594... I} has, in some: parts, 
beaome: so naturalised,.as.to appear. indigenous. 
in. bia journey. to, Teshooloomboo, 


meations it-as very. abundant at the foot of the 


cafe 3° 4 Ma 
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PINE APPLE. — 
Himalayae. It flourishes in Assam, and forms 


thickets near Hangoon, producing, also, accord- 


juicy, well-flavoured fruit. | Dr. -Wallich, in the 


| year 1836, presented to the Agricultural Society, 
_{a bag made on the Khasia Hills, of Pine- 


apple fibre, having purchased it | for a trifle. 
at, Cheraponjee. He mentions the. enormous 
quantity of Pines grown on that .range, and 
Dr. Oxtey writes that thousands of acres of pine> 
apple plant, cover the adjacent islands, so that 
the supply might be considered inexhaustible, | 
of a fibre remarkable as well for fineness as for 
strength.—Roy/e Fib. Pl. p. 377 | 

Pine Apple or Pina Fibre, or Bromelia. The 
leaves of several plants, of the genus and family 
( Bromeliacee,) to which the cultivated pine-apple, 
ananassa sativa, belongs, abound in fine white | 
fibres very soft, silky and pliant, as long in the 
stalk as flax and can be worked up with the same 
machinery. In some countries it is woven into 
the finest fabrics, netted or twisted into lines 
for fishing and into ropes possessed of consider- 
able strength. ‘These are said not to be injured 
by constant immersion in water—a property 
which the natives increase by tagning them. ‘The 
Pine-apple being a native of the moist forests of 
South America, from the level of the sea to eleva- 
tions of about 1800 feet, requires, for its success- 
ful culture as a fruit,a warm and moist climate ; 
but like others of this family the species are ca- 
pable of existing in a warm, dry air. The Pine- 
apple is said to have been introduced into India 
by the Portuguese, in the year 1594. It has, in 
some parts, become so naturalised, as to appear 
indigenous. Capt. Turner, in his journey: to 
‘Teshooloomboo, mentions it as very abundant at 
the foot of the Himalayas. It flourishes in As- 
sam, and forms thickets near Rangoon, produc- 
ing, also, according to the accounts of different 
visitors, very juicy, well-flavoured fruit. Dr. 
Wallich, in the year 1836, presented to the Agri- 
cultural Society, a bag made cn the Khasia Hills, 
of Pine-apple fibre, having purchased it for a 
trifle at Cheraponjee. He mentions the enor- 
mous quantity of Pines grown on that range, and 
that the plant appears as if it were quite a natu- 
ral production. Dr. Helfer describes the Pine- 
apple as so abundant in the Tenasscrim provinces 
as to be sold in Amherst Town in the months 
of June and July at the rate of one rupee for a 
boat-load. It chiefly abounds in low grounds, 
though it is also to be found in the hills amongst 
the Karens. The natives know it only by 
the American name, which they transform into 
Napnah. thi—thi designating fruit. They do: not 
seem to be acquainted with the beautiful fibre 
yielded. by the leaves. The Pine-apple is des- 
cribed. as growing in great abundance in the 
Philippine: Islands, but as producing only a 
small, rather dry fruit. But we require some 
precise information to enable.us to judge whether 
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PINE APPLE. PINE. APPLE. 

this is actually the plant escaped from cwitiva- cloth which was.'sent. Of this, Misd: Davy--had 
seties,| some embroidered.:in silver,—a-style af: work in 

which the natives-of that: part. of the. eoantry..ex- 
cel. ‘the. specimens of the fibre were shown-by 
Mr. E. Bolly to spinners in England, ‘but: who 
did not consider it would be substituted :for flax 
in the manufacture of textile fabries:) A patent 
was, however, taken out by Mr. Zincke, for the 
manufacture of thread from: this fibre, because, 
when bleached, it could be spun in the' same. way 
as flux. ‘Lhe process of bleaching, by destroying 
the adhesion between the bundles of fibres, ren- 
ders it inuch fier; and hence enables it. to be 
extended between the ro!ls in’ the process of spin- 
ning. He considers that from’ its beautiful sil- 
ky lustre, combined with considerable strength, 
it is well adapted to forma ‘substitute for linen. 
Pine-apple fibres (anasa nara), and the tow or 
oukum from them, were also sent to the London 
Exhibition of 1851, from Madras. and front Pra- 
vancore, showing that the art of separating these 
fibres is extensively: diffused. Dr. Hunter. re- 
ceived some very fine, strong, and’ silky fibres 
from Porto Novo, prepared by Mr, Lima. 
Besides the fibre, some twine and eord ‘made 
with it was also sent from Madras. and 
from the Eastward: Mr. Bennett says, that 
at Singapore, from the cost of labour, the pine- 
apple fibre could not be prepared under thirty- 
eivht or forty dollars the pecul ; but in Penang, 
or other places where labour is cheap, and wo- 
men and children could be employed upon it, the 
expense would hardly exceed ten dollars per pe- 
cul. In the experiments which Dr. Royle made 
with these various fibres, a certain quantity of 
those prepared at Madras bore 260 Ib., wile a 
similar quantity from Singapore bore 354 1b. be- 
fore they broke ; but of New Zealand flax the same 
proportions bore only 260 Ib. In a report 
from the Arsenal of Fort William, dated June 
3, 1853, the results are given of some experl- 
ments made by Conductor Wilkins on several 
portion ag ready for weaving, that is, with the | kinds of rope manufactured by M srs. W. H. 
ends guinmed, or joined together by some ache- | Horton and Co., of Calcutta ; and among these 
sive substance; thus forming the ‘invisible | there is one of Pine-apple fibre, 6f three inches 
knots” of an old author. Specimens were also|and a quarter in circumference. ‘The Govern- 
sent from Java and the island of Celebes. Dr.‘ ment proof is that a rope of this size should bear 
Roxburzh dees not appear to have paid much !a weight of 42 ewt., but it‘bore'no less than’ 15 
attention to the separation of the ananas fibre; , cwt. more, that is, it broke with a weight of '57 
Dut in the year 1839, Miss Davy sent specimens | ewt. (‘Journ..of Agric. Soc. of India,’ vol. viii, 
of a thredd prepared from the wild pine-apple | p. 182); proving incontestably ' that: Bitie-wpple 
plant of Assam, of various degrees of fineness, | possesses strength for cordage, as well ae tiniausa 
observing that the tliread must be prepared when | for textile fabrics. — Royle Hib. Pl. -p.’: Lee 
the leaves fire green, as nothing can be done with| (6844) Bronielia. Pinguin, or “ Broad: tain 
them in a dry state. Miss Davy subsequently | wild ananas,” is common in Jamaica: and other 
sent specimens of cloth manufactured from this | West. India Islands. Its leaves: yield a‘strong: More, 
thread to the Agricultural ‘Society of Calcutta, | which is madeinte cloth of which they make bam- 
observing that she had liad much difficulty “in | mocks, and twistell into ropes . Amongst others 
setting it woven, as the principal manufacturers | Bromel worts ‘pay be mentioned, .2.-darales,; 
in Dacca positively refused to undertake meking | “ upright leaveg wild ananas,"’ common in Son 
it into cloth. A weaver in the jungles near Dac- Ameri¢a, B. dageha 


weaver in| r Dao: | Ame fageharia, common ow: the coasts 
ca, aftcrwards undertook to © do so, and wove'thé sear’ Hid, ‘aleo” B. (now Dilberyiay va 
yn a : 


tion; M. Perrotet considers it:a distinet - spedies, 
end bas named it Sromelia | Piyua, from. the 
Spasish name Pigna or Pina, siguilying scone. 
There, this wild plavt is valued on: aevenint . of 
the fine hair-like fibres which are separated. from 
out of the leaves. Of these fibres, the celebrat- 

ed pine-apple cloth of the Philippines, sometimes 
called “bafiste d’ananas,” and resembling the 
finest miuslin-like fabric, is woven: ‘his is 
embroidered by the nuns of the convents in 
Manilla, with great skill aud taste. Some beau- 
tiful specimens of these, under the name of Pina 
muslin, were to be seen in the Exhibition of 
1851. This is sometiines called grass-cloth, but 
erroneously. With « magnifier the fibres may 
be seeit to be very numerous and fine, but not 
twisted at all, as in grass-cloth or the finest mus- 
lins and cambrics. Mr. Bennet, in his ‘ Wander- 
ings,’ observes that one of the coarser fibres may 
be subdivided into threads of such fineness as to 
be Uarely perceptible, yet sufficiently strong for 
any purpose. Mr. Benict mentions visiting aplan- 
tation near Singapore, made by a Chinaman, 
for the preparation of the fibres of the ananas or 
wild pine-apple, which are exported to China, 
being used there “ in the manufacture of linens.” 
‘The Chinese said he got 14 rupees the catty, for 
the fibre. The leaves recently gathered—and 
the largest are preferred—are laid upon a board 
andthe epidermis is removed with a broad knife. 
Upon its removal from the upper surface of the 
leaf, the long and beautiful fibres were seen ‘ly- 
ing upon the Jower and denser epidermis, 
running in a longitudinal direction ; the fasciculi 
of fibres were then readily detached by the hand, 
on being raised with the broad knife. The separ- 
ation of the fibre of the ananas is practised in 
other places besides the Philippine Islands. The 
Singapore Committee forwarded specimens (Zadi- 
nanas) from Malacca, as well as some of three 
different qualities prepared at Singapore, and a 
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- PINUS EXCELSA. 
egata, . yields. excellent . twine for. .nets in 


Brasal.: andthe so called New: Qrleans .moss. 
or “longbeard”” vaf which a-bale was.sent.te 
the Exhibition in 1851, .and. proposed - as. 


a substitute for-hair for.stuffing chairs, cushions 
aud mattresses. ee ee 

(6345) PINE NUTS, (Nzoza Cuartonoza. 
frou: N. W. 'iridia, ‘Caubul, &e. See Prxus GeE- 
RARDIANA. 4 0 | 

(6346) PINNOTHERID®, a family of the 
Brachyurous Crustacea called Pinnotherans by 
Milne Edwards, known by the Common name 
of Pea-Crabs ; of these Zlamenu (M. Edwards) is 
founded on J/ymenosoma Mathai, figured by M. 
Ruppell, in bis work on the ‘ Crustacea of the Red 
Sex’ and separated from that genus by Mr. Milne- 
Edwards, who thinks that it scems to establish 
the passage between the Hymeuosowata, the 
Oxystomes, aud the Oxyrhyyenhi. 

E. Mathai (Ruppell, ‘Krabben,’ pl. v. f.1), is 
found inthe island of Mauritius aud the Red 
Sea. 

(6347) PINS. 

Mpingles, FR. 

Stecknadeln, Ger. 

Well-known little instruments, manufactured 
on a large scale in Birmingham, Warrington, 
Sheffield, Gloucester, and London.—Puulkuer. 


(6348) PINUS, a genus of Gymnospermous 
Exogenous Plants, consisting for the most part 
ited trees, inhabiting various temperate 
countries in the northern hemisphere. ‘They are 
coinmonly called Pine-Trees, and are distinguish- 
ed from the Firs by their leaves, always ever- 
green, and needle-shaped, growing in pairs, 
threes, fours, or fives, surrounded by a membran- 
ous sheath at their base. In reality each parcel 
of leaves indicates a small branch axillary to a 
membranous, deciduous, withering leaf. ‘The 
species are generally of great beauty as objects 
of ornament, or of much value on account of their 
timber, and are in much request by the planter : 
on which account we give a very brief ‘enumera- 
tion of the best known species.—Eng. Cyc. 

(6849) PINUS or CEDRUS DEODARA, 
leaves and twigs used in native medicine. Kelon, 
Hind. the most celebrated of the Himalayan pines, 
noticed by Avicenna, found in Nipal, Keimaon, 
Kashmere, at 7,000. to 12,000 feet. Prod. A 
turpentine called Keloz ka tcl, used as a stimu- 
lant to foul ulcers.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 612. 

{6880) PINUS EXCELSA,, Wall. Pl. Rar. t. 
201:. Narambetty, Nipal, Simla, Bootan. Kuel 
of Sitmoor and: Gurhwal, resembles the: Wey- 
mouth pine, and is:reniarkable.for ite drooping 
branches.—O' Shaughnessy, 612.0 o60 05 + 

(851)PINUS-EXCERSA* © 


Tanck nec, Guz... Hinp. 
Alfeen, Llinn. 
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PINUS LONGIFOLIA. 


where remarked, not, found in east Nepal or 
Sikkim ; the wood is.admirable, being durable. 
close-grained, and so resinous as to be used for 
fluubeaux and. candi¢s.—Hooker Him. Sour. 
Fol. UL p. 48. ee er 


(6352) PINUS CERARDIANA. Neoza 
CH1ILGOZA of, Elphinstone. The Neoza Pine. 
Trunk lofty, with a conical head. Leaves 3, 
short, stiff, glaucous, obsoletely serrated, with 
deciduous sheaths. Cones very like those of P. 
longifolia. Seeds larec, eatable. A native of the 
coldest forests of the Himalayas. —Hwg. Oye. 
The seeds form one of the principal articles of 
subsistence in Kunawur.—O’Shanghnessy, - p. 
613. | a 

(6853) PINUS HALEPENSIS, the Alleppo 
Pine. ‘Trunk slendex, errect. Leaves 2, long, slen- 
der, licht green. Cones ovate, stalked, solitary, 
very regular inform, with depressed truncated 
sciles. A beautiful specics, found wild in the wes- 
tern parts of Europe, from Genoa to Constantino- 
ple, and also throughout Syria. It grows fast, and 
is at once known by its fine light-green foliage ; 
but its wood is not of much value, and it bears 
the climate of England with impatience.— 
King. Cye. | : 

(6354) PINUS LATTERI. Some twenty 
years ago the residents of Maulmain were not a 
little surprised to find, among the drift wood of 
the Salwen, a log of some coniferous tree. ‘This 
was the first intimation that any tree of the pine 
tribe grew on the borders of these Provinces ; but 
whether it were of the genus pinus, or abies, or 
larix—a pine, a fir, or a larch, did not appear. 
It was several years after this ‘occurence, that 
a commissioner told Mr. Mason, he had offered 
a hundred rupees to any of the foresters 
who would bring down a spar of this tree. Spars 
have been since brought down, but it is believed 
that Capt. Latter was the first European to visit 
the locality where the tree is indigenous, and 
from specimens of the foliage and fruit, which 
he brought away, it appears to be a new spe- 
cies of pine that may be characterized thus : 

P. Latteri. Arbor 50—60 pedalis, cortice 
scabro, foliis geminis 7—8 uncialibue caniculatis 
serratis scabbriosculo, strebilis 4 uncialibus ovato- 
conicis, sqguamis rombeis inermis. 

Hab. In provincia Amherst : in convalli flevii 
Deser;. Atree from 50 to 60 feet high, or 
more and from 14 to 2 feet or more in diameter. 
Sheaths of the leaves arranged spirally, tubular, 





meinbranous.— Mason. 


tog 4 : ’ 


(6855) PINUS LONGIFOLIA. Hieazavas. 
_ — Cheer, sullab, surul, thausa, Hinp. - 


ie. he Long-Leaved Pine. Trunk’ erect, with 
n Bhotan, is,.as.I have elee- a coarse rugged bark, and whorled branches, 
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PINKY VARNISH TREE. 
Tgaves: very long, drooping, ‘shender, bright-: 
green, channelled, and serrated: | Cones shorter 
than the leaves, oblong ovate, woody; and ‘rug- 
ged, with pyramidal obtuse, mucronate; corky, 
yecurved scales. Seeds large, eatable::An In- 
dian species inhabiting the valley and lower 
hills of Nepaul, (Ezy. Cyc): also the Entrance to 

Nipal in the Kheree Pass, “along Touse 
and Jumna rivers, at elevations of 5,000 and 
6,000 feet. Produce, gunda biroza, birje or 
cher, ke gond. Birozehtur, Pers. same name 
also given to Indian olibanum.—0’ Shaughnessy, 
p. 612. This pine is called by the Lephas 
“ guiet-koong,” and by the Bhoteeas * ‘Tea- 
dong” in Sikkim only : it grows in low valleys, 
where better timber is abundant— Hooker, Vol. 
II. p. 45. The scenery of the valley Nyong 
in East Nepal is the most beautiful in 
the lower Himalaya: the Cheer Pine (?. 
longifolia) is abundant, cresting the lulls, 
which are loosely clothed with clumps of oaks 
and other trecs, bamboos, and bracken (Péeris.) 
— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. 1. p. 182. 

(6836) PINUS SINENSIS, the Chinese 
Pine. A large tree. Leaves 3, slender, deep green, 
serrulated. Cones ovate, brownish, on short stalks, 
with flattened truncate, unaiimed scales. Native 
of China. Very little is known of it, except from 
Chinese drawings. In England it only exists in the 
garden of Mr. Weels. of Redleaf, near ‘Tunbridge, 
where it is found to be ‘ tolerably hardy.’—-Eug. 
Cyc. It is repeatedly noticed by Mr. Fortune. He 
says, Pinus Sinensis, is met with on the sides of 
every barren hill, both in the south and north of 
China, and is generally badly used by the natives. 
—Fortune’s Tea plants, page 7. The Chinese pine 
(Pinus sinensis), which is grouped about 
in all directions, attains to a great size. Many 
of these hills are well wooded. I remarked 
as we went along good forests of Chinese 
pine (Pinus sinensis), the Japan cedar (Cry- 
ptomeria Japonica), and the lance-lcaved fir 
(Cunninghamia lanceolata). The forests of the 
Japan cedar and the lance-leaved fir were eX- 
tremely picturesque and beautiful. The trees 
generally were young and not remarkable for size 
but were growing vigorously, and likely, if allow- 
ed to stand for a few years, to make valuable 
timber. In addition to this consideration, there 
was a symmetry and grace in the general ap- 
pearance of these forests which one rarely seed in 
temperate climates, if we except perhaps the 
Himalaya mountains.—Fortune’s Res. p. 189. 

(6357) PINNAY, Calophyllum Inophytium. 
* (6358) PINEY VARNISH TREE.’ Varerra 
Roxpurcuiana. Trees which yield this beauti- 
ful varnish so extensively used in Hindustan, 
are very common about Maulmain, yet Iam not 
aware that the varnish is collected.—Mason. 
The tree grows from cuttings and is found 
planted by the road side in Malabar. ‘The ‘resin 
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PINEY VARNISH TREE. 

or substance as it flows ‘fromthe tree, applied 
while in its fluid ‘state; «makes a yood:: varnish 
called Peiny varnish in the Malabar-coast, and 
there, the tree is commonty called the: Peiny var- 
nish tree, of Pemy marani:: It is mentioned by 
Dr. Buchanan in his Journey through ' Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar. In Vol. 2 P. 476, he-says 
some men of the Panchala tribe, which here is 
called Peninglan, paint and varnish by the. fol- 
lowing process. ‘I'hey take butter milk and boil 
it with a small quantity of quick lime until 
strings form in the decoction, and separate from 
the watery parts, which they decant. The 
stringy matter is then mixed with the paint, 
which has been wel! powdered: with these the 
wooden work is first painted, it is then allowed 
to dry for one day, ang afterwards reccives a 
coat of Pundum, which is the fresh juice of a tree 
The Pundam must be 
used while it is fresh and will not keep for more 
than two or three days after the first coat of 
paint is given, and thatis followed by another of 
varnish. In the same imanner leather may be 
painted and varnished. ‘The varnish effectually 
resists the action of water. A valuable Tallow, 
which has lately been sold in Imngland at 44s. 6d. 
the pound, nearly equal to the price of the best 
Russian ‘Tallow, is prepared by boiling the seeds 
in water : it is said to be free from any disagreea- 
ble sinell— Lohde. AS.S. 
The Fateria Indica (Chlorexrylon Dupada, 
Buchanan and Ainslie, and Pinney amaruin 
of the Hindoos) produces a resin resembling 
Copal, mach finer than that procured from the 
other species, natives of India, the finer speci- 
mens of which are as transparent as amber and 
nearly colourless. It is procurcd by the very 
simple process of cutting a notch in the tree, 
sloping inwards and downwards. This is soon 
filled with the juice, which ina short time hardens 
by exposure to the air. When used asa varnish 
the usual practice is to apply ythe balsam before 
it has become hed : but when that is not pro- 
curable the resin fnelted by a slow heat and mix- 
ed witn boiling linseed oil forms a varnish which 
answers equally well for most purposes. As 
this varnish is of the finest description, the 
following formula for its preparation may prove 
uséful to some who are unacquainted with 
process. Into anew and perfectly clean édrthen 
vessel (A chatty) put one part of the Piney dai- 
mer, in coarse powder, cover closely, aiid'apply’s 
very gentle heat until the whole ts melted; then 
add about two parts of liuseed oil, nearly’ boiling 
hot, and mix :eell -with a wooden spatula. 
Should the varnisn prove too thick it can at any 
time be reduced, by the addition of:-more;oil, or, 
if required, may.‘be made thicker in the first in- 
stance. It is essential to the success of the process 
that the Piney be melted in a covered vessel over a 









very slow fire, and the whole of it reduced toa fluid 


before'the ‘attdition “of the vil,” whiok anust, to 
I 


PIPER -BETLE. PIPER ‘LONGUM. 
ensure an equal niixture, ‘be nearly boiling hot. the West, to chew ‘along: with thé nut of the 
This varttish is used:for carriages and ‘other fine | Areca catechu und quitkiime, as a yestorative of 
furnitare requiring to heve their paint. well pro- | the ‘powers of the’ ‘stomach “and promoter of 
tected, or to which rt 18 desirable to impart afine | digestion: It is capable‘however’ of producing, 
gloss. A-spirit varnish is ‘prepared by reducing | like some other species ‘of Piper, ‘intoxicating 
to powder about § x parts of Piney and one 6f | effects, and- should be. used in modemtion.— 
Camphor, and then adding hot aleohol sufficient |.Zng. Cyc. Piper Betle ‘in Pe u, grows both 
to dissulve the mixed powder. — Alcohol does not | in a wild and ‘cultivated state. It ‘is cultivated 
dissolvé Piney without the aid of the Camphor,|in small quantity for domestic coneumption in 
hut once dissolved will retain it im solution. The: every part of the province; ‘except the Thara- 
varnish thus prepared is employed for varnish- | waddy district, and grows wild in the Pegu Fer. 
ing pictures, &e., but before being used requires: ests, on the Cadoojway Choung.—MeCelland. 
to be gently heated to evaporate the Camphor, | — (§263) PIPER CUBEBA. Cusers. Lin. _ 
which otherwise will produce by its after evapora-| Val mellaghoo, Tam. Salava miridlog, TE. 
tion a roughness and Inequality on the surface of | Kubab-chinie, Hyp. Kababah, ARAB |S 
the picture, and spoil its appearance.—O’ Shaugh-| Jumke mirchie, Dux. | Suganda marichi, Sans. 
nessy page 765. Komoon kaos, Manay. = { : 





‘ — eae A native of Jaya. Powdered Cubeus given in 
0 eee ok DOOPADA | doses of one to two drams, in water or milk, is 


employed in Gonorrhea with almost certain. sue- 

Piney Yennai Tam. | Doopada Nunee, Tek. | cess; according to Blume, the Piper Caninum 
This most valuable tree, which, besides the | Which corresponds with the P. Cubeba of Rox., 
product under consideration, yields a Resin near- 


Fl. Ind. 1. p. 164, ig also a native of Java, and 
ly equal to copal, and an exeellent building wood, the chief source of the Cubebs of comngrce.— 
crows plentifully in the jungles of the Western O' Shuughuessy, p. 574. The fruits of: bota 
Coast. The oil, which is perfectly solid even in}are stalked, but that of the former is larger 
hot climates, is prepared by cleaning the seeds, | aud has more pungency than the latter. Both are 
then roasting and grinding them into a mass, | common in Java, where, us in other parts of 
‘Yo 5 scers of seed, add 12 seers of water, and | India, they are used as a grateful condiment, as 
boil until the oil rises to the surface. Remove | common pepper is in Europe. ‘They are also em- 
the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and allow | ployed medicinally in the same complaints as 
it to stand until the following day, when more give them repute in Europe. The berry is small, 
oil will be observed on the surface, which may be | about the size of black pepper-corns (but with 
collected and the process repeated. ‘The oil is | a little foot-stalk, from one-third to half an inch 
priucipally used for lamps, but is very suitable long, hence called sometimes P. candatum or 
for soaps and candle making.— Af. #. J. dt. P. pedicellousm, more or less round, of a black- 

(6360) PIPECLAY. A very plastic and _te- ish-gray or gray ish-brown colour, --with a thin 
naccous kind of clay, of a grayish, or yellowish- vascular reticulated husk, which incloses a hard 
white colour, found near Poole in Dorsetshire, in round oily seed. ‘The husk has a pleasant taste ; 
the Isle of Purbeck, and in many places in In- | the seed a bitterish, acrid, peppery, aramatic, 
dia. It is manufactured into tobacco pipes ; and is and camphor-hke flavour. Those which come irom 
besides used as the basis of the queens’s-ware the islands of the Indian Archipelago _are:the 
pottery, as well as adetergent by scourers of best. A sort from the Mauritius, small, or about 
cloth.— Waterston. Fuulkner. 


the size of a millet-seed, are from some unknown 
ie | ies. ‘The Gui Afri bebs is th 

(6361) PIPER, a genus of Plants belongmg i i agg aera Rrra 

to the natural order Piperacea. It has stamens 


produce of P. dfeelii. Indian eubebs are fre- 
parying in number from 1 to 10; stigma 3-lobed ; ~ — — ayer oh gs ai arr o0g 
acelin Wight gives in Icones Piper| Genuine cubebs consist of waxy matter, two 
pena mia: Bee ; argyrophyllum, Gis oon kinds of ‘volatile ‘oil, a peculiar resin (cubebia),. 
Palen oe nme ye 1942; N€- | balsamic resin, &e. ‘The volatile oil: by rest: de- 
r ense, 1795 ; nigrum, 1934 ; Sylvestre 1937 3| posits a camphor, which crystallizes in four-ead- 
riorcum, 1935-6 i Wightii, 1939. +... ed plates. The resin is analogous to that. of :e0- 

(6362) PIPER BETLE, Linn. Roxb. Fl. | paiva, and-has, like it, a peculiar influence 
Ind. i. p. 158. Bot.. Mag. t. 8132 ¢vAdo» | over mucous, membranes especially thope. of the 

$0. ase, | tine genital-organs.—-Bing. Oyee 0 
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MadaBapey Diesw.-~O' bh. 7 . | ; | aii a 
Vettilay, Taw. >) ff’ Pan, Hum. © | _ (6864) Sekekrrrts JM, Lone: purres, 
a tata nw er pce , | Bort. BU Indvi. p-U54 0 0 ie ee 
The leaves of this and P. Siribon are extensively | ;Pipilie, Dux. © | Dev fil, Avap. 

used by the natives of.the-Hast Indies and sJately Pipe, Hino. = =} Fidftt-d-Davas, Pras. 
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PIPER. NIGRUM. , 











of the ast. Indies, the fewnle spike.of. which 
baving..attached to it. the dried by IE-ripa, ber; 
tes. (resembling the catkin, of ithe rch), ig | 









used in mnedicine. It has nenyly the same, chemi- 
cal compoaition and properties as black. pepp >| 
though febler Itis said to-eontajn piperin. the 
root is employed by the Hindogs, but. it is still 
weaker than the fruit, —Eag. Cyc. . This grows 
wild in India, along Wwater-courses_ towaris the 
Circar mountains, hut ig much cultivated, Root 
(Grauthicka, “Saus,) sliced and. dried constitutes 
the-Pippula moola of the native druggists, a 
substance much used as a stimulant Yemedy and 
spice. -The:. analysis of the fruits of the long 
pepper. corresponds closely in results with 
those of the Piper nigrum.—O' Shanyhacssy, 
p. 575. ‘Long Pepper is 4 creeper of easy cul- 
ture and should’ be trained on poles, or have 
strong sticks to'grow upon, It is counnon in 
all parts of India.—Juffrey. Long Pepper (Viper 
longum, Lin.) is extensively cultivated in the 
Northern Circars, its’ use is rather linited : ag 
in the qymuiercial returns it js always included 
with black pepper, the quaiitity cannot be as- 
certnined.—M. H. J. Ro 

(6368) PIPER. METHYSTICUM. Ava | 
pepper. A native gf the Society, Friendly, and 
Saudwich islands, where it is called “Ava ” 
used in a tincturedn chronic rheumatism, and in 
infusion as. an intgxicating beverage, which is 
also deemed autisyphilitic, To cure venereal, 
the patient drinks an. infusion until he become 
drunk, after. which copious perspiration ensues. 
O Shaughnessy, p. 575. . 


(6866) PIPER NIGRUM, Willd: 
PEPPER, *itept. Hip. ais 





: 








BLack 


Meliaghoo, Tam: | Gol murch, Hino, 
Gainmir¥is, Cine, | —{ Kala murch, Dux. 
Merialoo, ‘len. fF LAL Dewad, Anas. 
Marchu, Sans, , gpd Hildl-seeah, Pexs, 

A native of MalaccajtTava and Sumatra, culti- 
vated all'along the Malaber Coast. Dr Roxbu roh 


desoribes ites being found wid among the hills of 
the Rejamundry district—Adeiie, . 265. 0’ Sh. 
poze SF1.Piper Nigram, Wen, Black .Pep- 
per,'a ‘elimbing’ plant of the na ‘ Indies, and 
very extent ively ‘oultivated there} Oo Bnlantations 
stretching from: 96° to 115° KH. le Re S, lat. 
to 12° Ni-lat. which a compra, BeNe.gtrg 
Borneo, the Malay. Peninsula, and. allNely se 
to the east ‘of the ‘Gulf of Siam. The besuhaps t 
comes from Malabar, ‘the least esteemed fron] 89. 
and Sumatra. ‘The plant is allowed to.grow, thyamn, 
ed to the stem ofthe * Areca-eatevhu,: and x) 
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trees, especially the dusk (Ardacqnpus) and, Hyper-+ 
anthera moringa (or Horse-Radish: Tree), four 


Jeary before the fruit-ean, be collected. ‘The ber- 


ries are gathered when yét green, before they. are | 


ied are sepurated.,, from. om. 


| sol 


PIPTANTHUS;NEBALENSIS. 


ulily fall. inte. state.of. powder. These 
4. from. Abe others by. sieves. aud 
black pepper. White «pepper is the same 

lit freed fromthe..outer rind : for thia pure 
pose, the ripe berries are allowed to.macerate 
in water, ‘and ‘the: husk is _ removed. These 
are smaller, smooth, of a greyish-white. colour, 
varying.to yellow, with a leas: powerful odour 
and taste than the black.— Kay: Gye. ‘Although 
priucipally the produce of the Eastern, islands,..it 
is grown of a superior. quality in the Malabar 
coust..Che root is a tonic and cordial, —Reddell. 
Black - pepper. (piper., nigrum) and long pepper 
(piper longum) grow wild in considerable quanti- 
ties in the hilly tracts of Goodem, and probably 
along the whole of the pestiferous range of the 
Kastern Ghats The fatter finds its way in 
small quantiuies down to the bazars’ on the 
coast, but the black pepper is entirely neglected, 
and does not appear to be gathered even fur 
local use.— AY. C. C. 

(6367) PIPER NIGRUM ann PIPER LON- 
GUM. Back PEPPER AND LONG PEppEn. These 
substances appear to have been used as febri- 
fuges in the east from the earliest periods. he 
powder and the root of long pepper have been 
much employed in Hindu medicine.—Jnd. Aun. 
Med. Sci. for Apl. p. 394. 


(6368) PIPER SYLVATICUM, Roxb. ¥. 
Ind. i. p. 166. N. W. Mountains of Bengal, 
(Pakari pippul,) used while green, and ripe also, 
as long pepper.— O'Shaughnessy, p. 575. 

(6369) PIPER TRIOECUM. Roxburgh. Fi. 


Ind. i. p. 154, 





they, s 





Mirial tiga, Txx, 7 

Circar mountains, in shady places, with rich 
» fruit succulent, small, round, red, exces- 
sively pungent, an article of important commerce 
from Madras. —O’ Shaughnessy, p. 575. ) 
(6370) PIPPALLY CATTY; the dried long 
pepper vine. _ _ . 
(9371) PIPRIMA, Wir. Swamson's :ame f 


wor 
e Manakiag, which he makes a sub-family of 
the fa eT idan 









: Fruit-Eaters, or Chatterers, 
and tus characterises :—Size small. Feet, 
lengthened, slender, weak. Bill very short : the 
upper mandible much curved. Mr. Swainson is 
of Ppinion that the Piprina, called Manakins 
] mm their diminutive size; which is seldenttarger 
+a that of a tom-tit, constitute the sub-ty pical 
noup Ofthisfamily. °° 
h{6372): Pheni ures, Pipra (with its sub-gentis 
Slfopia), Calyptura, a Pardalotus, are the 
| cynic arrangell by Mr. Swainson’ under this 
su \ Soe o —— 7 ae re 


‘ + he 





yy ¢ 





ers ara eae 
(6393) PI 


mongst the. planta on the T 








atom fi ripe, and quickly @ried on mats, ‘by he Lendong in: 
Which they turn bivek, When plucked:tdo youiig, conpituous is: Ake! . beantiéal laburiwumlike,...P 
| 1470 a 


Hooker. Hits: Fore. FoR AL p. 8. 


_ which grows to about twenty feet in. tone and 
two feet in diameter. ‘It is very 
and is used by the natives for the 
| gels aud in house-work, ‘Tt pretnoes, rn ‘fruit 
| which is of no une. —Edye, Ceylon, 


Oe ee Lee a ee ele on aaa 


: NEB; Riddell. 





den in, 806, 
_ have all been used in medicine, but have been 
, laid aside in modern times.— Roaburgh. ‘The bush 





fi raits very small, 


JENTISCUS. 
golden - = it 8 





‘PISTACIA: 
lauthus ?Népielensia, * ‘with 






(6374) PIRI, the Taimil name of a Ceylon t 


clos ra ‘in Be grain, 
rames. of ves- 


. (6375) PISONIA. GRANDIS, Nroract 


Bag. nebo’, ae 

A strazoting shrub, armed with strong axilla- 

‘recurved thorns; flowers small, in “axillary 
terminal panicles. Forms an - excellent hedge 
plant. a =? 

(6896) PISONIA INERMIS. 

 Kangi-putri, Dux. 
Without thorns. 


(6377) PISONIA MORINDIFOLIA. THE 
LETTUCE TREE, 


-Lutchee-kottay- ellay, TAM. 


The leaves of this pretty tree are used in va- 
rious ways ; sometimes by Europeans ; they 
make tolerable greens cooked with cocoanut, 
chillies, &c., &e., to be found only in gardens, 
leaves of a light green colour, turning nearly 
white during the hot months.—Jaffrey 


(6878) PISTACIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Anacardiacea. It has 
diwcious, apetalous flowers. ‘The male flowers 
with the raceme amentaccous, with 1-flowered 
bracts ; calyx 5-cleft; stamens 5; anthers sub- 
sessile, 4-cornered. "Female flowers with the 
raceme more Jax; calyx 3-4-cleft; ovary 1-3- 
celled ; stigmas $, rather thick. Drupe dry, ovate, 
with a somewhat bouy nut, usually 1-seeded and 
l-celled. Seeds solitary, e each without albumen. 
Eng. Cye. 

(6379) PISTACIA LENTISCUS. Masric 
TREE. A Native of the South of Europe and 
of Asia Minor, introduced into the Calcutta Gar- 
‘The bud, bark, leaves, and fruit 


is found o on the coasts of the Mediteranean. The 


leaves are evergreen, equally pinnate ; leaflets 8 
to 12, usually alternate, with the exception of 
the two: ‘upper, which are opposite, gval, laneeo- 
late, obtuse, often | mucronate, entire, and 


fectly emooth.- Flowers very. small, in axill "7 
panicles, sipila, to those of the other species ; ; 
-shaped, reddish when ri 

rant stimulant resin, called, Mastich 





* is obtained from the trunk by ‘incisions inade jn 
the month of August. It is used to. atrengthen | 


and. Seen — and in, besiiernnt 





| hales a sweet odour. 


with.a kind, 





PISTACHIO NUTS. 
















Sokes, Anan, 7 we ooo Kiineli, Tor * 
Koondut’ obties, Pana. { { Blnastiga, Bre. 

«This valudble’s subi Nod doeurd in oval tears of 
variable size, smooth, ila hai bits, brittle, break- 
ing with pline brilliant, glady;' Bhd pale 






sitiface, and owing to its brittienest . ding’ aun ; 
ly ‘covered with its own dyot. : Tite! odour is 
agreeable ; flavour weakly ‘balsamic } its al ed 


tin the mouth, and becomes ductile Lis . ’ ite 
es Be 





wax. It melts ata moderate heat, j and tl g au. Exp 
Mastic is quite ‘inaolut 
in water, it yields to alcohol 80 100: em u- 
ble matter, leaving a substance resemt ling 
caoutchouc, which is slowly dissolved by ether 
This resin gives its name to the process of mae- 
tication, being. universally _ chewed in the East ; 
it is much used by dentists for filling up carious 
teeth ; it is burned as incense; ant me 
parts of Greece it is added to bread in ‘small 
quantities to give it an agreable flavour, | Mastic 
is extensively employed as a transparent varnish, 
dissolved in turpentine or alcobol, with other re- 
sinous bodies. A species of mastic called tue i is 
obtained in Afri tea from the Pistacia Atdlantica. 
The true resin is sold in all the Bagars for about 
three rupees the seer.—(’ Shaughnessy,’ BD. 278. 


(6381) PISTACIA TEREBINTHUS. Pat. 
vera. Terebinthus vulgaris. =~ 

Katinge Roomie, ARAB. Butum, ARAB. 

Zongbarie, Persian, | Sukhur, Prxs. (Royle) 

A native of Barbary, Greece, and the South of 
Frauce. A resinous juice of much value is af- 
forded by this tree. = p. 276. 


- (6882) PISTACIA VERA, is‘ small tree, or 
large bush, from 15 to 20 feet high ; its leaves 
are “alternate, unequally pinuated, without stipules, 
and consist of from 3to 5 oval blunt leathery 
smooth leaflets. ‘The flowers are small, and ar- 
ranged in short branched racemes from the old 
wood ; some are male‘ and others femile ; the 
latter are succeeded by dry drupés about the 
size of an olive, of a reddish colour, with a very 
thin rind, a brittle 2-valved shell,-and .contain a 
single almond-like seed with a green embryo. 
The tree is originally from Asia Minor, but is 
now naturalised all over the South of Europe, 
where the fruit is in request for confectionary and 
for the dessert, under the name of Pistachio Nats. 

—Eng . Cyan According, to Mr. Elphinstone it 
grows ill in the Hindu-kosh. The, almond 
and pericarp are imported into India from Cabul, 
gall termed Govl-i- <pista anda ar itl 
called .Alooh-ubrimbat. Ruyle’s Taste ay p- 
178.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. oy | 


- (6883) PISTACHIO NUTS.» oo tye 


Piste as "Pjatacchi, Ie, oy 

Pi Se, Fe. Fa. od -Pistagias, Lat.’ oH, 2 aa 

Rates Ge _ Magis Bet 
Fistach, Gua. & Hino, | 


“Wthe produce of, Pisteclia veri, ahich grow Ws 


4471 


-PISSUM SATIVUM. 
“abundantly in Arabia, Persia, Syria, . and Sicily. 






‘They are‘obloug sud pointed, about “the ‘sive 
fa flbert, inclosivg « kennel of a:pale greenish 
glour, covered with a yellowish or reddiah qin, 








Tey havea pleasant, ewoetihy undo tate, 
tachio nuts are imported into Bombay from the 
Persian Gulf,— Faulkner. a 0 eee 

(6384) PISTIACEA, Lemnads, or Duck 
Weeds, a natural order of Endogenous Plants. 
The species are floating or land plants with very 
cellular, lenticular, or lobed fronds or leaves, 
some of them wholly destitute of spiral vessels, 
except perhaps in the pistil. The flowers appear- 
ing from fhe margin of the fronds 2 or 3, naked, 
inclosed in a apathe, but without a spadix. In 
the male flowers the stamens are definite, often 
monadelphous : in the female flowers the ovary is 
1-celled, ‘with one or more erect ovules ; style 
short, stigma simple, ovules anatropal, hemiana- 
tropal, or atropal. Fruit membranous or capsular, 
not opening, one or more seeded ; seeds with a 
fungous testa ‘anda thickened indurated fora- 
men ; embryo either in the axis of fleshy 
albumen and having a lateral cleft for the 
emission of the plumule, or at the apex of 
the nucleus, covered in by a hardened eudostoine. 
The common Duck-Weed Lemna may be regard- 
ed as the most simple of all Phwenogamous 
Plants. It inhabits the ditches of the cooler 
parts of the world. [LemNa.] Pistia is found 
in the tropics; mdroginia iu the basin of the 
Mediterranean,— Hug. Cyc. 


(6385) PISUM,.a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Zeguuinosa, aud the tribe 
Vicice. thas acalyx with foliaceous seg- 
ments, ‘the two upper ones being shortest; the 
vexillum ample, reflexed ; the style compressed, 
carinated, villous above; the legume oblong, 
rather: compressed, but not winged; the seeds 
globose, numerous, witha roundish hilum.— 
(6886) (PISUM ARVENSE has 1-flowered 
peduncles ‘and always red flowers, and yields the 
gray ‘pous ofthe fields —Eng. Cyc. 

(6987). PISUM SATIVUM. Pease. Lin. 
“Puttaee, Tat, | Herenso. Saxe. 
i brea ‘. T Butanee, Hinp. 

‘Buttaneh, Dut. (| Common Pea. Ene. 

7 Gooadet alee | a Ainsité, p. 244. 


*’ Pigum ‘Salivath has two or Many-flowered 


peduncles, with red or white flowers and is the 
common pea of our fidlds dud gardéns.— Zag. Cyc. 





These are indig +6 the ‘Mahratta couritries. 


The native’ coutttty péa is sown after the rains: 


in drills, | and vai % ! in price according-to the 
quality ; when green, they are toler 


table, but are best in soup. . Proc 


‘ Sos 






A 


ta Rigel 


cember and January,— Riddell’ * 


served up at the, dessert... Pis- 


ble.as a vepe-| But the “most” 
Sand ‘8s bis ! . ate 
‘now most oontinon' inthe’ South of Europe; is 


hao 





ee PITA.oR AGAVE, commonly called 
oe 


oe (Agaree, a tribe of Amaryllidee)s) 
_Cantala and Bens-keora. | | Petha-kalabgotha. ...;. 

pe Tan 
Lhe species of Agave, commonly called aloe 
plants, are natives of America, which, have be- 
come so naturalised ininany parts as to appear 
to be indigenous iu Africa, parts of India,, and 
in the south of Spain. So much is the latter 
the case, that some authors. take this American 
plant to be the aloe wood mentioned. in Seripture. 
But there is not the slightest foundation for 
this opinion, nor indeed for the true aloe . plants, 
of which the agaves so frequently assume. the 
name. The Aloes wood of Seripture . is the 
Ahila wood of the East, so famed for its fra- 
grance, yielded by Aguilaria. Ayallochuim, &., (». 
Ahalim by Dr. Royle, in Kitto’s, ‘Cycl. of Bibli- 
cal Literature,’ i, p. 90.)] . But, as they also 
yield some fibre, it is better to retain for’ them 
their appropriate name of Aloe. The Agave 
plants, to which the name of American algea_is 
so frequently applied, resemble the true aloes in 
their sword-shaped leaves with parallel veins, 
which, however, grow to a gigantic size—that is, 
from eight to ten feetin length—in a cluster 
from the root, with their margins usually armed 
with short thorns, and their points with a hard 
and sharp thorn. This makes these plants so 
useful in the construction of hedges ; a use to 
which they are applied in the south of Spain 
and of Italy, as also in Sicily. These plants 
come to perfection in about three years, though 
they do not flower for eight, and, in some 
situations, perhaps not for twenty years, 
when they throw up a tall candelabra-like flower 
stalk. Tis has, no doubt, given origin 
to the fable of their flowering only once in a hun- 
dred years. It is the leaves of these plants which 
abound in fibres of great length, ig if consider- 


+ 
ie ae 1k 


ble strength. Being also tough |, ad durable, 
they are separated for the purposd, of making 
string and rope, not only in their ative coun- 
tries, but also in those into which they have been 
introduced. Dr. Royle, in his ‘Tllustrations of 
Himalayan Botany’ (p. 373), observed, respect- 
ing these plants: ‘“ The species of agave are not 
only ornamental as plants, and useful as hedges, 
but are important for their products. The roots, as 
well as leaves, contain ligneous fibre (pita thread) 
useful for various purposes: these are séparated 
by bruising in water, and afterwards’beating ; 
practices which the natives of India Kiave adopt- 
ed, either from instru | 
tion. The Mexicgs 








aves laid in layels. “The 


the fibres of agave" Staves laid 
expressed juice of “he ‘leaves evaporated, “is 


stated ‘by’ Lon; 


tated by” Lopg, in his * History ‘of Jainaica, 
to “be ‘ also’ use 


, ny OF ta nt prod uct 6 if QZ a ve, 
* ze ects Th ae 7 iy 2 Ne ety ih a 
. @méericana,. ‘the Species 


& 





ction or original observa- - 


PETA: ORV AGAVE, 


the dap, which texddes upon:the ‘cutting out-of 
the'iunet leives, justiBefore “the flower: scape :is 
rerdy¢o burst forth ;.of this'a very full: acgountis 
open by the illusitibus Hunrbalut, in his * Politi- 
eal History of New Spain (tsdok iv; b. 9)..' {Phe 
bres of these Agave: leaves. ane, In Mexia, 
comverted inté twine, cord, or rope; the-dns# ‘sell 
aemines, and on the-western coast, ‘towatds. Gua. 
vaquill, for the | rigging - of: ships. Humboldt 
deseribe’s a bridge dver the Niver Chambo, ini 
Quito," 181 fect’ im span, of which the main 
ropes, four inches dn diameter, were mace of the 
ariwe; and upon these ropes the road-way .was 
placed. “Tui the West Indies, the negroes: are 
described as making :ropes, fishing-nets, and 
hammocks of: agave fibres.” The fibre is thus 
prepared : the longest. and = most perfect» leaves 
being eut off, are laid upon a board and scraped 
with a ‘square iron bar, which is held’ in 
both hands, antit ‘all the juice and pulp 
are pressed out, the fibres only remaining. Sted- 
man says, the fibre is like white © silk, 
aid hence it obtains the name of silk-grags ; 
though ‘this seems to be also applied to 
the fine fibres of gare tivipara, and of A. 
yuee@folia. Lut others of these white endo- 
cenous fibres are better entitled to the name, as 
they are softer and more flexible. Stedman says, 
ropes innde of this material are stronger than any 
muse In Mngland ; bat that they are liable to be 
somuer damaged by immersion .in water. Tn 
Pottugal the fibre is called filo de pita, and appli- 
“(to various pirposes.” In Spain also, the fibre 
s¢alled “Pita, aud used for making strive and 
rope, the plant beme abundant in. the southern 
provinees. In Sicily, the fibre is said, by. Dr 
Balfour, to'be called Zambaroue, where cordage 
md mats are made of it. Pita fibre is exten- 
‘ively used in South America for even considera: 
bly sized trope. = fe , 

Pita fibre and rope have been stated to 
vc prepared from) the Agave. so common in 
he south of Spain, though not to the extent at 
which the manufactory might casily be carried 
om. M. Romdn-de la Sagta reeonmmencds the in- 
7 todtetion -of other kinds: from Guatimaky and 
voltunbia, which are known there by the nanies of 
* Cabal” and: Wocaiza.” Species of Fourerova 
soy iek] execllent'fibre. gigantea is common at 
“te. Helena and has ‘been introduced into Madras. 
ila libre wasgentito: the Exhibition of :1851 


vom the fslind of Madkirn;‘andalso: from TBar- 
sadoes and Demerara: ‘I pread and paper mail 
rom Agate. americana. were also: sent from. 
Mexigo, and fillre is! .also.:sA@M toi! be obtained | 
here trom sa species called. *: Moogai’ —Agave 
Ce ee oe 


hecantha boy ‘botanists, + 


- Phe “ante Pita sqemé to be alsa appli- 
d to. similar fibres: obtained : from “species of 


rometia: : and of Yueeh, i: well ‘as of Agave, 
nd it 18 probable that it is ‘so, for these are all 





-of. Plymouth 


PITA’ OR - AGAVE. 


very similar tojeach-other. | Dr: Hamilton :fur- 
ther states, thatithe weight :of Pita fibre . being 
one aixth less: thaw that:of hemp, the. difference 
Would be very considerable for the. entire ‘vig- 
‘ging of a ship and produce: a-sensible : reduction 
‘in-the top weight, and thus inérease; thé stabiljty 
of the hull. He consiclers it also more: durable 


than hemp, and that it bears the alternate ‘action 
of'humidity and of dryness with: little. injury. ; 
hence it is preferred for cables, standing rigging 
of!vessels, nets for fishing, &e. he difference 
In-hygrometric action is also in favour of the 
Pita. Ina few months’ trial.in II M.S. Port: 
land, a log-line, 300 feet long, of Pita, contgact- 
ed sixteen feet two tenths, whilst.2 similar ‘one 
made of. hemp -contracted twenty-one feet: six 
tenths ; the contraction, moreover, of the ‘Pita 
ceased the:third day, while that of hempen eord 
continued the whole time. The two lines have 
been deposited in the stores of the dockyard: at 
Plymouth. At Amboyna; says Labillardiere, 
the natives produce threads from the bastard 
Aloe, called Agave vivipura: the master. of ‘the 
house went and cut a leaf off this plant, and, 
resting it on lis thigh, in order to scrape it. with 
his'laree knife, he took off its*pulp, and obtained 
from it a fasctele of threads as long as the leaf, 
and as strong as those of our. best hemp. © ‘Fhe 
Agave grows well on the north coast of Africa, 
and its fibre:has been paid much attention to by 
the French - since their oecupation: of Algeria. 
There, it is stated, when fodder is scarce, cattle 
will eat the younger leaves when cut into trans- 
verse slices. A clock aud paper made of this fibre 
were sent to the Mxhibition of 1851; :and ropes 
have been made of the fibres—of these the 
streneth is very considerable. The Agave or 
Pita fibre being so extensively employed: in 
different parts of the world, there is no 
doubt that at would be a valuable culture 
for many parts of India: It -was . pro- 
bably introduced into. India by the Portuguese, 
and is now common: in both the northern and 
sonthern parts of India. The ‘species which D. 
Royle found most common: in: the north-west of 
India was. Agave vivipara. This seems to. be the 
saine as the gave americana of Roxburgh (‘ Herb 
Amb.,’ v, 94), He observed that on rich soils, 
the plant invariably proditced bulbs, but no seeds, 
while on a poor stony soil anJ dry -climate, like 
that of Delhi, seeds alone are produced. . ‘his 
specics must. be eldsely allied: to the:4. cantala 
of? Dr. Roxburgh; which is; uo doubt; a:‘natera- 


hsed plant. | ‘Dhese species .or varictics flovi¥ish 


in.dry parts ofthe country, where few: filre- 


yielding plants - succeed: so well, sucli as.in.the 
Decean and im: Mysore. north-we 
the outer hedge of the Sahargnpore: Botanic 


Far in the - north-west, 


Garden: was formed. of the Agave, -and/the fibres 


were: commonly. used for all- garden purposes. 
De. Buchanan, at the beginning: of the: century, 
found the yillagers in Mysore employing it-for 


PITA OR AGAVE. 
making strong hedges, and separating the fibres 
fur cordage ; aud Mr. Webb, who was employed 
with Dr, Anderson in cultivating the Nopal for the 
Cochincal insect, had a plantation of the Agave, 
near Madras. Of this the fibres were made into 
rope, and reported upon at the arsenal of Fort. 
St. George, as long since as the year 1798. 
Mr. William Webb having made a plantation of 
the Agave plant, in the year 1798 manufactured 
ropes fram ita fibres, which he considered superior 
ina stvength to that made in Europe. He also 
stated. that he believed rope without tar to be pre- | 
ferable for all military purposcs. He sulinitted ; 
a soil of this rope to the Military Board of Fort 
St. George, with a suggestion that he should be 
allowed to supply it in tien of rope made in Ka- 
rope. ‘Capt. P. Maleoln, of IT. M.S. Suffolk, | 
writing from Cochin, reported upon it, “as 
strony, if not more 49, than Coir, and as having 
the advantage in plability.’ A] Comnnitteer of 





PITA O# AGAVE. 
influence not.only the strength of ‘fibre, but its 
capability of bearing moisture: ‘The result of 
the experience in India is. moreover, contrary 
to that of South America. ‘The employment of 
the fibres of this plant’ seems very “generel, ‘as it 
has since become widely distributed throwgh 
the Madras Presidency. Thus'it 1¢‘s0 employed 
at Masulipatam and at Bellary. At’ Cuddapah, 
the natives make ropes of it thirty -enbits in 
leneth, ‘The plaut is abundant about Madura, 
whence fibre and cordage were sent. «The fibres 
are prepared by pressing the leaves between two 
horns and then washing the pulp away. ‘The 
ropes are described as being mannfactured in 
great abundanec, and at trifling expense ; and that 
they are much used for lashing bales of calico. 
The fibres are also separated on the Malabar coast, 
and specimens were sent from the prisoners 
inthe jail. But the most varied assortment of 
specimens was sent from Madras, prepared at 


the Military Board were “of opinion, that its | the instigation of Dr. Hunter in dis School of 
appearance promises well, and that from a trial! Arts, and by the prisoners in the Jails at| Mad- 
thit dhas been made of it, it is at least equal | ras. ¢ Mf these, the Agave was in the state both 
when new to the best Europe rope of the same | of fibre and of oakum ; also mnade into string, 


size in point of strength. Sixteen of the batter 
ing youn having “been aounted with it before 
it gave way, while Europe rope of ao larger 
kind failed after it) hal been employed in 
mounting only four gins.” Bat it was observ- 
ed that) the varus were made too laree, and: 
that diminishing their size would suement their | 
wtrength. With respeet to ils durability, the | 
Committee had vo experience, but report, that al 
ov) whieh Mr. Webb stated © had been fixed to | 


the anchor of his boat at Ennore, and kept ae wet sand. But the fibres may 


plantly under water for six months, appear to 
have undergone ono other alteration than 
Marope rope would have done in the same gitu- 
ation.” fn another report made by the Com. | 
missary Of Stores, Port St. George, dated 27th | 
July, ESOL, an a coil of Aloe rope manufactured | 
at Seringaptam, it is stated that “the coil of 
Aloe rope was, on its being received at the Arse- 
nal, the 10th of June, imaersecdhinia tub of wat- 
er fur twenty-four hours, and then exposed to 
the opon air inthe yard; since which date, a 
few showers of rain have fallen, after eneh of | 
which the coil was turned; and upon being ex- ) 
amined and trdd the 27th instant, it was found 
ta be quite rotten.” From this it was inferred | 
that Aloe rope will not stand wet; and it was 
stated that thisswnas also the resale of similar | 
rape suppliedto He M.'s squadron then in India. 
(‘ Madras Artillery Records’ for 1839.) Though 
nothing is sa objectionable in a rope for naval pur- 
Poses as inability ¢o bear. expasuve to wet, the 
nbove experiments are inconclusive, because we 
ave Without.any information respecting the spe- 
cies of Agave which was cultivated, and 
reapectiny the soil and climate where it was 
grown, a3 well as the timé which the fibre was 
mincerated before it was separated. All which 
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cord, and repe, and dyed orange, red, maroon, 
and green, showing how well this fibre takes 
these colours. Also, some good paper, made 
with this fibre, mixed with that of gunny bags. 
In Madras, this plant is called petha kalabun- 
tha. ‘The usual way of preparing these fibres is 
to steep them in water for three days, ang.dg 
to clear away the herbaceous pit” Batu 
best way of stecpirg is thal pry 6 
tives Insome places ; that is, of 














Wefist beating, and then serine 
rest of the vegetable tissned, 
is requied on account of 

these ae ve leaves. Pressing a 
grooved evlinders, would, no doab 

‘actons and also aSoecditious, The Agavet'ts 
also common in the SYygal Presidency, where it 
is called eee ane’ }so bans keora, or “ Bam- 
boo Paydanus.”  'Thotteh, probably most. valu- 
able in Yhe upper provinces, yet, in Decem- 
her, 1839, Mr. Bond, master-attendant 
Balasore, sent to the Agricultural Socicty of 
cutta, a pices of cloth manufactured by 
from a species of the Aloe plant, of . 
sent a leaf ; and stated that the cloth’ | 
woven without the thread having been spats . 
alieady uientioned the fibre was constantly giu- 
ployed far garden purposes at Saharunpore. Mr. 
onnochy, B.C. S., suceeeded in spreading the 
culture in the Boohindshuhur district, by -ex- 
posing, in hiSffice, some of the dressed fibre, and 
also a couple of sattranjees or carpets made of 
them, together with heaps of seed’, These all 
disappeared. Mr. ‘Tonnochy encouraged .the cul- 
ture as a hedge plant, because it was not-only 
valuable on its own account, but also, because 










enclosing the fields so much enhances. the. value 
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of land. The long, flowering stem was, moreover, | in strength, as appeats ‘from the following state- 
found useful asa ridge-pole for cottages. In the | ment sent by dith to the Agricultural Society of 
year 1852, Sir B. C. Hamilton, resident at Ta-|Indigs Se ho ae Se 
Uore, forwarded some specimens. of the fibre of| carcuLaTION OF THE POWERS OF ALOE #I- 
the Agave Cantala which grows freely in.Malwa,| = sxe RoPR, COUNTRY HEMP, JUTE, AND 
and to which attention bad been directed duriag COIR ROPE, TRIED aT THE ALLIPORE 
the temporary waut of “ Bakkul,” the. fibrous (ib werke ai OS ee 
bark of the roots of certain trees, which is used : 
in that part of India. asa cheap substitute for 
























; od ee ‘Ih. ‘Proy. 
| Aloe Fibre Rope, 1 fathom long, and 3 inches fa)” 
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string and cord... Dr. ‘Tranter found he could corre a Ina weight Ae se! A Paine ; 

: ° ; pan: ’ os , O. du. ), Th 
pull out single fibres, measuring from twenty to Country Hemp do i do. 9260} * 
thirty. inches in length ; but he separated a{ Jute de. do: “lo, 24508 


In some experiments made by Dr. Royle, he found | 
a bundle of the fibres bore 270 Ib., while a similar 
bundle of Russian hemp bore only 160 Ib, Dr. 
Wight had some cord prepared with the Agave 
fibre in Coimbatore, and found it bore 362 Ib. ; 
when similar rope, made from Crotolana juncea — 
broke with 407 Jb. The following are the’ results 
of — So i — : 
7. 


larger quantity by -macerating the leaves in water 
for a week aud then beating them witly a stick. 
Capt. A. ‘'lompson, of Messrs. ‘I.’s rope-manu- 
factory at Calcutta, having tested the fibres, found 
the strength quite equal to the best Russian hemp. 
Ile also states, in June, 1852, that a consider- 
able qumtity of fibre, exactly similar, had lately 
heen imported from the Malabar coast, and that 


he had so:ne made into rope, which very much = 





| 













resembled Manilla rope : but time was required ° | ae “ 
to test its durability. It was then worth abont = = S| al | | 
four rupees per bazar maund in the Calcutta} oo 3 = = 
market. ‘Though this Pita or Agave fibre is so re 
much employed in different parts of the world,| B-= g aS = sfoode | | 
its great merits seem to be, generally, but little asl uw” 1S 
known. We have seen that in South America, Sf] Sf Bi cz eee arene ae ea es oe 
ropes made with it are considered both strong 9 0 3 go #8 
and durable. The ropes made at Algiers Z} © a oP ow oC © 

o aa 
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have been found to possess great strength ; and 
the Jog-lines in IL M. ship Portland to 
be both durable and not shrinking after the third 
day. In lightuess and colour they resemble 
ropes of Manilla hemp, though they are not 
usually so strong. But in a ‘ comparative trial 
made at Paris, between ropes inade of hemp and 
of the aloe from Algiers, the latter was found to 
bear 2,000 kilogrames, while the former, of equal 
size, bore only 400.” So, in some comparative 
trials made at the French dock yard at Toulon, 
on ropes made from these fibres and from hemp, 
the following results were obtained, both being 


For similar e 


on rope, &c , made from plantain fibres 
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immersed in the sea for six months, and exposed seis aaees es eee 
to the atmosphere for the same time. erg OF PP dt st ew 











NTS MADE IN THE ARSENAL AT FORT ST. GEORGE, JULY 30TH, 1850, 0 

















ROPES MADE IN JAIL AT MADRAS, IN 1850, 
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In the year 1841 some rope was made under | 
the direction of Mr. Hornby at the Allipore Jail | 
rope-walk, of Aloe, or rather Agave fibre, ob- 
tained from plants which had been grown by 
the convaleacent.. insane, near Calcutta, Mr. 


These experiments prove incontestibly, that 
the Pita fibre is possessed of very useful proper- 
ties ; and we have seen that the Agave'’plant has 
become naturalised in many widely “sepatated 
Homby tested this. rope against others made of| parts of the Indian territories. Its characteristics 
Country Hemp {that is Sunz), Jute, and Coir, | have been dwelt upon in detail, because it seems 
and he found the Agave rope exceed the others‘ calculated to prove extremely useful in India. 
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First, becanso it grows:in dry: ee ies 
Wee- |. icalled S:Nultee’. wlwise sata 


Soils, auch as may be met with bath, in ;the : 
“ean and in Mysore. Ht will; in such situations 
| form, a very effective hedge—-usefyl,; rot only i 


keeping off from the creps .the: ignamerable 
herds of deer, &, but also.in assisting in-sav- 


ing the soil, a road or a. railway,” frqgm being 
covered with the sand blown from the desert. 
The leaves, would form. a, .continusl sauree. of 
employment for the people, in separating an 
abundant supply of material'for cordage. This 
will, at all events, be sufficiently. good for all 
agricultural purposes, for the harnessing of cat- 


fi eS ee i age a ° e * 
Ue, the baling of preduce,. and for the rigging of 


vessels employed in river, navigation. The fibre 
is algo sufficiently, good to form an exportable 


prejudice against white cordage will by degrees 
be removed, and the two will be invaluable for 
the manufacture of paper. Itis desirable that 
some comparative experiments should be made 
on theage at which the leaves should be collected, 
_and on how long they should be steeped. Also, 
whether this process is. necessary at all ; 
that is, whether the fibre may not be 
separated by mechanical means. ‘Ihe cli- 
mate best suited to the growth of the strone- 
est fibre should be ascertained, as well 
as what are the differences of quality betwecn the 
fibre of different species of Agave. Alao, the 
susceptibility of different kinds to the éffccts of 
moisture, either with or without superficial tar- 
ring. In the preparation of the .cordage sub- 
mitted to trial, care Sqould be taken that the 
fibres are so prepared as tg cut cach other as lit- 
‘tle as possible when tested ; and also that the 
cordage is_ made by a regular rope-maker,—y 
Royle, Fib. Pl. p. 4. : ros 
(6389) PITCIL. 
Poix, Fu. 
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| Pee, Iv. _ 

, Pech, Gur. Sindla-gust aja Rus, - 
Pitch, Guz. & Tip. Pez. Sp." 

_ The residuum which remains: on Inspissatine 

tar, or boiling it down to drytgss. It is exten- 

“sively used in. ship-building, .age for many other 

purposes,—AfeCulloch. Faulkagy. - 





(6890)-. PITCH BLENDB, A ponderous 
metalliferoug. ore, of a blackigh colour, much 
valued by percelain painters,/. Localities, Sax- 
ony, Bohemia, Hungary, ayfd Cornwall, —- ¥a- 
berston. Faulkner. + a os 
» (6391) PITH:MODEYS. The Trichinopoly 
‘Local Committes-ex hibited a large collection of 
figuxes and architectural models, carved’ in the 
Pith of the Typha. The attitudes of the figures ‘pre 


stiff but the draperies are characteristit.. The. 


nopoly Fort are out of ‘proport 
large for the scale of ‘the. buildings, 


Daigo ie 


figures introduced inte, the model of the. Trichi- 





Pith Models of Pa godas. ..: ae : $ feckleopaly: 


4 and Salem. 





article of considera le value, especially as the | World, 








tion being far - too: 


eS PLANKS, rity. 


Pith work mada: from:themushes)! aide esi 4 
Mode) of sthe Pagoda. sii 54 afte fie dees, 
tes (6392). (PETTA; Mo Wieillet’s hame- fot a-ga- 
nus of rematkable birds; ipldced by. Mr. Swainson 
among the: Myiotheringpor Anta Theushesy: { Ae 
RULIDE:) Bags Oyo. Phe 
. Pitta (Vieill., - Lemm.).~-M.-essor xbmarks 
that, under'the name of . Myiodhera, illiger sang 
Cuvier united the Breves of Bulldnmand the. Aut- 
‘Thrushes :properly-sovealled. “Chose Brévesi are 
remarkable, he observes, for the » livid colours: of 
their plumage, their . long degs,;:and their; vewy 





we 


otk ; 
: ? 4 aa Oe pe f Be wo. 
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' Short tail.” /Duey: are-only: fouad, ‘he adds, au the 
_ Malaisian Islands, - whilst the: Ante Uhrushes. bes 


long to the New Continent as.avell.as tothe Old 
Mr. Swainson -notices:‘the genus Pitea 
as. ove of remarkable beauty; and obsurves‘-that 
they have the gradually-curved {bill ofthe; trac 
Thrushes, ‘but much stronger. ——Hig.i Cye.. 
(6393) PITTA GIGAS, Brive Geant, or 
Giant Pitta. “Size equal ‘to that'ofa- magpie, 
but the ‘tail is short and-squared, > and the Avings 
cover it cutirely. A’ very’ brilliant azuteé-blue 
covers the back, the scapulars, the rump, anid 
tail; a less vivid tint is spread over the “WHIT, 
the quills of which are black, ‘¢overed with azure 
towards the tips; summit of the héad, “nape, 
and demi-collar of the lower part “of thé “neck 
black ; feathers of the front and’ eye-brows ashy- 
brown ; throat whitish; an ashy‘brown'’ tihpe iy 
spread over all the lower parts; the feet areAvéry 






long and of a horny-ash colour. ‘Total JeSneth 9 
mehes. It is found in Sumatiea. “TH numiack.) 
i ae" ae ey ee ; OG ais 


—Ling. Cyc. | | 
Cidanizama di dlpebn KG itta thalassina, Piroll 
Thalasin, Toum.). Greater part of the plumage 
very brilliant -celadonsgrecn ; a velvety, black 
band springs at the angle of the bill, passes back- 
wards so as.to include the eye, and surrounds 
| the occiput ; tail deep tarnished . green; ‘wings 
reddish, but the three or four secondary feathers 
newest the body are opaline blujsh-ash ; ‘iis, 
bill, and feet, yery bright vermilion-red.’. “Total 
leneth 11 inches 2 or 3 lines. . Theale and fe- 
male have nearly the same livery. The young 
of the.vear differ in the colour. of their bill and 
feet, which are black; in that of the wings, 
which is a tarnished rusty-red,‘and in the very 
clear blue; ‘which is nearly whitieh, of all the rest 
of the plumage. ‘This blue tint is: more Viyid in 
middle age, and passes by degrees ftom bright 
azure-blue to: Ae ‘Individuals dur- 
ing moult, haye,the plumage ‘vepied, with, these 
two tints.very vivid’ and. puye.,.; dt 18 a native of 
Java and; Sumatra... ‘Cesmmineh.} Brg, Ge 
: (6394) PLANKS. cep - eae gs, et Fi rs 





_ Planker, DAN. ere Tukhta, Gaz. Hw. : 
-Planken, Deore > -} : Dolstaleeloeku; evs: 

iPlanches, FR | Blankor, Swe yg 

-Plankew,, Gee. HEA oe Teabags 
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| PLAINTALNS. i |  PLANPAINS: 
. Aterm applied. tev thick ;.strong.boards,eut| Eumbolde. has culated. that, thé same, amonnt 
from various, kinds, of. wooth——Maathayer...,.. |) of Zround. planted withthe Bananaavill support 
(63935) PLANTAGQ, av. genus of; Plante, the 2 far greater, aumber of people: than: when, planat- 
type ofthe naturalander Plautagingcee.. lh has.a} ed with; wheat but: the, produatinences. aacord- 
gecleft calyx, corolla, with ay.ovate tube,end,| ing. to the following, atakem ante differs wath, the 


and-parted. weflexed: lind... The capsules buns ‘mean temperature... Proafessos,, dobnstoa : being 
the, authority forthe yield of dry-taod.: oy. - 
























| truneversely::; they. are 2-4 celled, : nd shave 
from. 2 tod: soeds. Lhe. seeda of . P. t.fepa-} 
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| b | | ; i eee |. re: “ Zz EE oe er 
| ghulaare of a very cooling nature, and with bodl- AS Sadapou anny 62 ee, 
jag water form-a tich., mucilage,, which is: mach dice oe ec eee og 
Dl Laslbimam ee | 52 1Or of Dry Food 
usod in India in eatarrh, gonorrhoea, and nephri; JERE) operacre | 
tic affections.: .Weda ia obtained in Meypt from >a. 8] Pp ie gets 
the ashes of 2. squarrosa.— Huge Cye.. tens si B] a a 
*(6396) PLANTAGO ISPAGHULA. 7 pO Ee er 
‘Yspagool, Peks, =] Fuslioon, Greek. |. — fFah. y'tons. [tons 
Buzr-kaloona, AKan. | | “1 In'Warmn ‘Regions Stat 72, {193 Ifumbolitt: 


Tn India the Plantago Ispayhula is cullivated 
during the cold scasou for the seeds, which are 
used as. an emollient and light article of | diet 
for convalescents.— Shanghuessy, page 510. 
In making a, decoction of Ispaghool take of I[s- 
pagliool seeds two drachins, distilled water one 
pint. Boil and’strain. This preparation isa 
simple demulcent. That cf Isphaghool is used in 
dysenterics, and recommended by Mr. ‘Twining. 
— Bengal. Phar. p. 277. a 
(6397) PLANTAINS, Banana. 

Biyu, Batt. | Kudali, Sans, 
 Kelil-kang, GyNc. Valiepullum, Taw. | 
_Kayla.Guz. Hinp. | Arietio pundoo, ‘Trn. | 

Gadang, J av, | Fauthner- 

Pesang, Mau. Vellacoy, MaLKAL. | 

Ne-hyet-Praw, Buna. | 
‘At ds, probable that the plantain and the banana. 

are merely varicties, indeed that all the plantains 
are derivable from, one species, the Musa sapien- 
tum, also called M. paradisiaca, the original of 
which is the wild Musa. ‘lhe Musa is found in 
all tropical countries, aud in India the common 
edible varietics flourish in. the poorest of soils, 
from the most northern parts of Iudia to Cape 
Comorin, and from the sea shore to elevations 
of 7000 feet. M. Coccinca M. Cavendishil, 
are found. ju China. M, Glauca is indigenous 
m the Malayan Peninsula. M. Ornata in Clit-. 
tagong... M. Superba is found in the valleys.of' 
the south of the Peninsula, and of the. mountains’ 
at Dindigal, ‘The varieties cultivated in Sou-; 
thern India, Rustaley, Poovaley, Payvatiey,, Mou-, 
: den, Shevalley, and. Putchey valley, are: to. be. 
found in.most bazarg, , ‘The plantain is..ope,.of 
the most useful .of plants; in..some countrics, 
supplies the place of bread,and forms the.. chief; 
nutriinent, of the. people ;,,ii8 ripe fruit, 1s eaten, 
every where. in ndia.as..a delicacy, .and. is, algo’ 
, made. into preserves, . ‘The farinaceous., parts; 
~ gpcan be separated inthe form of flour.. The’ v tp . 
shoots or pm: of young plants are given.as{ ble, whetber ihe J lantayn or Hanae 
Andee for heep, and cattle and.are said, to, bea 
Ielicate.edible,..'The Jeaves serve for. thatch and | ox has been; known to. have, Qateg 
bedding and the. -stem yields valuable... fibres, plant, that jg, bearing fertile. seeds; or, whether 
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In South America, Mexico audin Bombay, the 
fruit cut into slices aud dried in the sun, and 
packed in the leaves of the plant foxis,an article 
of trade; they cau also, be baked, and jn, this 
state the sugar on the fruit is sufficient to. pre- 
serve them for years; in the progess of dryipe, 
| the plantain is taken when fully ripe and , daid 
jin light cane frames exposed to the sun, When 
shrivelling commenges the skin is pecled off, 
| after which the, drying process is completed, anc 
| the fruit 4s pressed with masses for the convenl- 
ence of transport; in the moist, climates of India 
it would be necessary to. bake them in ovens. 
In 1850-51, 267 cwt., valued at Rs. 1456, were 
exported from Bombay to Cu'ch and Guzerat. 
‘The several varieties of the edible plantain which 
are known and cultivated throughout, the West 
Indies, Africa, and in the Mast, are all reducible 
to two classes, viz., the Plautain and the Bana- 
na (Musa Paradisiuca and sapientum). The dif- 
ference between these two plants is even so 
slight.as to be scarcely specific; it is . therefore 
most probable that there: was. originally but one 
stock, from which they have, by cultivation and 
change of locality, been derived. ‘The — plantain 
aud its varieties invariably bear male, female and 
hermaphrouite flowers within the same. spathe, 
all of them being imperfect and. consequently 
unproduective,of sced...., Agindividual may, eyen 
from excess ef culfure, mngisture, &e., be entirely 
incapable, of flowering. DJyxing the | prevalence 
of.a disease or. blight among the plantain .. walks 
of Demeyara ip the. years 1844 and 1955,,it was 
serionsly proposed to introduge male. . plaggtains, 
or un. fresh, stock, by, seed. It. vam th etal . 
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be the parent. stock) exists, anyachere ab present, 


-PLANTAINS.* 
it has always existed in the imperfect state, thit 
_ is,meapable of being procreatéd by:seed,the only 
state iiwhich it at present exists im dur colontes: 
Linnteus conjectured (Spec. Plant, 1763) thatthe 
Bila? (Heliconia kemilis), a antive of Carae- 
cas, which produces fertile seeds, was the stock 
plant of the plantain ; but the existence vof a 
wild seed-bearing plantain, renders it unneces- 
sary to pursue that speculatioi. ‘The banana, 
from fime immemorial, has been the food 
of the philosophers’ and sages of the [ast, 
and almost all travellers throughout the tro- 
pics have described these plants cxactly as they 
are known to us, either as sweet fruit eaten raw, 
ora farivaceous vegetable roasted or boiled. 
The foliage of the plantain affords food and bed- 
ding, and is used for thatch, making paper, and 
basket making; and from its petioles is obtained 
a fine and durable thread. The tops of the young 
plants are caten as a delicate vegetable ; the fer- 
mented juice of the trunk produces an agreeable 
wine. ‘Fhe abundance and excellence of the 
nutritive food which the plants of this valuable 
genus supply are well known ; but of the numer- 
ous uses to which they are applied I may inen- 
tion the following :—The fruit is served up both 
raw and stewed ; slices fried are also considered 
a delicacy. Plantains are sometimes boiled and 
eaten with salt meat, and pounded and made 
into puddings, and used in various other ways. 
In their ripe state these fruits contain much 
starchy matter. From their spurious stems, the 
fibres of the spiral vessels may be pulled out in 
such quantity asto be used for tinder. M7. 
textilis yelds ai fibre ‘which is used in 
the manufacture of fine muslins, and the coarser 
woody tissue is exported in large quantities 
from” Manila, under the naine white rope or 
Manila hemp. Horses, cattle, swine, and other 
domestic animals arc fed upon the fruit, leaves, 
and succulent trunks. ‘The same extent of eround 
which in wheat would only maintain two per- 
sons, will under the banana yield sustenance to 
fifty. That eminent naturalist and elegant writer, 


the Baron Von Iumboldt, states (“ Political 
Essay on New Spain,” vol. ii.) that an acre of 


land cultivated: with plantains produces nearly 
twenty times as much food as the like space sown 
with corn in Europe. He rcfers to a place in 
Venezuela, where the most careful ‘tillage was 
rendered to apiece of land, yielding produce 
supporting a humble population residing in huts, 
each placed in the centre of an enclosure, grow- 


ing the sugar cane, Indian corn, the Papa tree, 
and the Musa—a ‘tropical garden !—upon’ the. 
elaborate eulture of which a whele family relied 
for subsistence. Lindley enumerates ten species 
of Musa, some of which gréw to the height of 25 
or 30 feet, but the valuable species M. 'Cuven- 


dishes, does not grow more than four’ or five feet 
high. The bananas of the family of the Musa- 
cee, appear to be natives of the'‘sduthern portion 


° 


PLANTALNS. 


‘ofthe Asiatic continent (R. Brown, * Bot. of 


Congo,”'p.'$4). - ‘Transplanted: :at-an unknown 
epdch ‘into the Indian Archipelago’ and: » Africa, 
they ‘have ‘spreail also into’ the New. World, aud 
in ‘general nto-all intertropical . countries, some- 
times before ‘the arrival of Europeans. . Aecord- 
ing to Humboldt it affords, in‘a given extent-ef 
ground, forty-four times more nutritive matter 
than the potato, and 133 times’ more than wheat. 
‘These figures must be considered as only npproxi- 
mative, since twothing is: more ‘difficult than-to 
estimate the nitritive qualiti@s of different ali- 
ments. ‘The plantain muy be deemed the most 
valuable of fruits, sinoe it will, 11 some measure, 
supply the place of grain in timeof scarcity. 
‘To the negroes in the West India Islands the 
plantain is invaluable, and, like bread to the 
Kuropeans, is with them denominated the staff of 
life. In Jamaica, Demerara, ‘Trinidad, and other 
principal colonies, many thousand acres are plant- 
ed with these trees. The vegetation of this tree 
is so rapid that ifa line of thread be drawn 
across, and on a level with the top of one of the 
leaves, when it begins to expand, it will be seen, 
in the course of an hour, to have grown nearly an 
inch. The fruit when ripe is of a pale 
yellow, about a foot in length and two 
inches thick, and is produced in bunches so 
large as each to weigh 40 Ibs. and upwards. 


lIn the Straits’ settlements of the East, the fol- 


lowing are the most approved varieties :— The 
royal plantain, which fruits in eight months ; 
one which bears in a year, the milk plantain, the 
downy plantain, and the golden plautaifi or ba- 
nana. A-species termed Guindy has been lately 
imported from Madras, where it is m great re- 
quest. It has this advantage over the other 
kinds, that it can be stewed down like an: apple 
while they remain tough. The Malays allege 
that they can produce new varieties, by plant- 
ing three shoots of different sorts together, and 
by cutting the shoots down to the grourd three 
successive times, when they have reached the 
height of nine or ten inches. In some districts 
of Mexico it is, indeed, dried in the stn, and in 
this state’ forms a considerable article of internal 
commerce under the name-of ‘ plantado pasado.” 
When dried, and reduced to the state of meal, %t 
cannot, like wheat flour, be manufactured into 
maccaroni or vermicelli, or at least the maccaro- 
ni made from it falls to powder when put mto 
hot water. The fresh plantain, however, when 
boiled whole, forms a ‘pretty dense ‘firm mass, of 
greater consistency and toughmess than the ‘po- 
tato. The mass, beaten in a mortar, constitutes 
the foo-foo of the negroes.’ The’ plantain” meal 
carrtiot be got into this state*unless by mixing 
it’ up with water to fornt a stiff dough, and _ 
then toiling it''ii shapes or bound in cloths. 
The advantages to the paper manufacturers ‘in 
employing the prepared fibre instead of rags, will 
ve numerous, for the fibre is equalin texture, 
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| PLANTAINS:. _ " PLANTAIN MIEAL. 
clean, and aromatic ; whilet-rags are dirty, full of | a time, and a hundéed svould.not be sufficient for 
vermin,.and very often ‘jpestilential. Av large | a maw one day if be had nothing else, uuless-they 
stock of the plantain .can.always. be. ‘seowred, | were very large. Like the mango, the tree is 
without fear. of: its; being: injured: by keeping. | indigenous, but the wild: fruit is. too full of 
‘The :paper. will: be superiox to. that made-of rags, geeds ‘to ‘be eatable. ‘The plantain and. ban- 
and the process: of making-it. will jbe nore. eeo- ana,;:-which were formerly regarded. as distinct, 
nomical,-inasmuch.as the sorting-of. the. material | are now considered by botanists as one:species, but 
will, not be required. Another advantage is, | it embraces many varieties ; 1 have, says Mr. Ma- 
that.a new article of commerce: will ‘be opened | son, the Burman names of twenty-five before me. 
for.the;benefit of the colonial shipping interests | “ The numerous varieties,” writes Voigt, ‘we 
anda stimulys will be given to the cultivation of | have in vain tried to put in some order. 
a fruit which is the favorite food of large masses ‘The attempt made for this purpese, in Sciiul- 
of the population, ‘The following is a “ speci- | tens, appenrs to,us to -have only incrensed 
foation’?. of. articles requisite for making three | the confusion.” ‘The Manila hemp, from which 
tons of prepared fibre in a day :—Four wooden | a fabric of the finest texture is prepared, is made 
poilers lined with lead, in the form of coolers, 7 | from the leaves of a species of plantain tree, AM. 
feet deep by 6 in diameter. One hydraulic | fecéidis. Another distinct speeies of this genus 
press, from 400 ty 500 tons. One stout screw | grows wild in Venasserim jungles, and is rather an 
press, to compress the fibre before it is submit- | ornamental plant, whieh is all that it has to re- 
ted to the hydraulic press. One iron mill with | commend it. Unlike the common plantain it 
horizontal cvliuders. Six waggons; twenty | never throws up shoots from its roots. ‘The 
mules. Utensils, such as spatulas, cutlasscs, | name of the plantain in Pali is smazza, which is 
hoes, rakes, &c. &e. One lever, to take out the lits Arabic name, weuz, with a final vowel added, 
fibre from the boilers. One steam boiler, equal | to pronownee the last consonant, no words ia 
to 12-horse power, to steam the four wooden | Pali, ending in any consonant excepting x. Now 
boilers. 1t being very desirable that the works | if its ‘Arabic name be so widely diffused, 
should be in the immediate neighbourhood of a] it scems quite certain that had the plant 
river, the machinery should be worked by water- | been known to the Hebrews, the Ifebrew 
power ; but if this mode should be inconvenient, | being cognate with Arabic, it would have had 
a steam engine in addition must be obtained, of | a similar name. This fact is a sufficient 
about 8 or 10-horse power; or if one steam | refutation of the conjectural interpretations of 
engine. of 20-horse power were employed, it | certain passages of Scripture that we meet with 
would. be sufficient for all purposes. ‘Thirty men | from time to time. Thus : “ Loudolf’s conjec- 
are required to make three tons of fibre in a day.— | ture that dudaim (mandrakes). were the fruit of 
Simmonds. Although perhaps there is no province | Musa paradisiaca, (plantain-trec,y” which has 
in India in which plantains are grown to so great | been recently revived ina modern work, cannot 
an extent-as in Pegu, yet there are scarcely any | stand, on account of its nae. For the same 
vood plantains. to be had im the country. This | reason, the conjecture that the grapes whiclr the 
is owing to the Burmese habit of only eating | spies Drought from Canaan, were plantains, 
ereen fruit, and their total indifference to the | cannot be sustained, The plantain seems a 
‘iner qualities of flavor. The great use of all favorite-plant to build fancies upon, Gesenius 
fruit with the Burmese is to serve as an addi-|in defining ¢eenah, the fig tree, refers to Gen. 
tion to their curry, for which purpose one | 3.7, “Where,” he says,’ the Ficus audica or 
kind of plantain is just as good as another. | Musa paradisiaca, plantain tree, Engl. with very 
But now that a market is opencd for the{ large leaves seems to be meant.” This is per- 
better description of this and other kinds | fectly conjectural and is wholly unsustained by the 
of fruit, the introduction of a good stock | usage of the word,as well as that it bears no resem-~ 
becomes desirable — McClelland, ‘The plantain | blance-to its Arabic name.—Mason. See Musa. 
or banana, though a far less palatable fruit,] (9398) PLANTAIN LEAVES, Musa Pa- 
holds. the same place in, Tenasserim. that] paptstaca. | Lin. | | a 
a apple does in England, and the United | Valei elloy, Tam. 1) Maoz ka pat, DUK. 
tates. ‘It,is used, as a vegetable as ‘well. asan| ce ae) oe ae 
article for. the dessert, the great proportion being hese leaves are used in regimental hospitals, 
eaten with. rice, and meat in the place of potatoes. for dressing parts that have been blister ed, and 
‘There is:perhaps no plant of which so many pre- men’s, backs, after punishment.—Ains. Mat. 
posteraus things have been. carelessly written Med, p. ADL, Oe Tee eee ee 
books of travels,.and then copied into works.of| (6399). PLANTAIN MEAL, « ts. prepared 
wraver character, than this. Among other things | by stripping off the husk, slicing and thoroughly 
equally veritable, it is said, “Three dozen plan- | drying. the coré in the sun,: after: which it is 
tains are sufficient: to serve one man for a week 


: powdered and sifted. It has a fregrant odour— 
instead of bread, and.will support him much bet-} and its flavour is said to depend a good deal on 
ter;” A Kareu by me says he often: eats ten at 


the rapidity by which the:slices are dried. It 
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shonld.be husked ani'sliced: by niekel or. bam- |.out.of four. After. the? ornshing; the fibres are 
boasknives, as.those of steel Aniveasdnjures.dhe |'to. be well washed ‘and boited: in. soda: orother 
colour of the meal. . Lc is calculated. ;tnat .the | alkaline ley-to.eaparate: the-giatin: ae enloting 
fresli plautain will yield-40 oper cent. of snéal, | matter, keeping: the. fibres {rata the.several pects; 
and! that an avesaze | bunch of .25.ibsonwetghe | quite separate, imithie process of : boingy! ‘They 
will yield 5 lbs. and: that.au. aeresof plantain | are thea bleached and the: highest ‘eoloved Abres 
walk of average quality prodncing 450. bunches | do not requiremore than six hours, but. the dark 
daring the yeary;would. yield upwards ofa ton of | est, from twelve'to eighteen. ‘The fibre. from the 
meal: Tn the West Indies plantain auealis largely | stem, is fine. white and: silky,-of considerable 
em ployed.n8 the fowd of. infwnts, children. and | length 5 specifically. fighter than Hemp, Flax ‘atid 
convalesoants. In composition the plantain fruit | Aloe fibre, by 3th or Ath and ‘possessing ' con- 
approaches most nearly, in nutritive quality. to! siderable strength. ‘fhe fibre of “this ‘plant 
the potato, and the meal: of- the. plant.to that of rapidly rots and: becomes stiff, brittle and: dis- 
rive : the following aredlie proportions of Starch, | coloted:by stcepmg in the gréen state, and ‘it 
Sugar &. and protein compounds, on which de- } has been ascertained by -triat that the strength 
pend theie autritive quality. ae is in propertion to the cleanness ofthe fibre. If 
Rae | Potato. | Plantain. | it has been well cleaned, andall the'sap quickly 
Starch Sugar &e. 87-4 | 79-0 RC _() removed, it bears immersion in water’ as well'as 
Protem ‘Compounds. 7-54 °° 8-0 5-9 most other fibres, and-has about the saine strength 
__Sinimonds. °° ‘Plantain Meal has ‘attracted | as Russian Uemp. The coarse large truited plan- 
notice in England. “The nutritive quality of tains yicld the strongest and thickest fibres ; the 
this substance, and) its chemieal conposi- smaller varieties are suited for weaving, and: if 
tion ‘wre found to approach very ‘closely to that carefully prepared, these have a glossy appear- 
of rice. ‘There dan'be no doubt therefore of the | ance, like silk. But this glossy appearance 
viluc of this meal; and of the benefit of prepar- | 6 only he got by rapid cleaning, before the 
ing it¢ whehbver the (rtit is produced in larger | 8ap has time to stain the fibres, and it 18 lost 
quantities thar it cai be consumed.— AT h./A, | 800n if the plant be steeped im water. it 













Sao AT its | yields an excellent substitute: for ‘hemp or linen 
See Musa. | : np 

“GG 400) PLAN'TAIN SKINS, Musa Pana- thread ; it ean be made into string line or rope, 
eo Rept eee ees SE aS and manufactured into cloth. Fhe fine grass :cloth, 
poeta ship’s cordage, and ropes used in the south sea 


Pe en ek oe paar THY. ng 
ae ae mele D eo ee rev ee Whale fisheries, are said to be made from the 
These,” as. Also lime skins, , are used by the! gives of -varicties of Musa. As invall the iplan- 
chucklers.in dying leather black.—duvs, Mal. | tain tribe, the leaves yield the thickest and: strong- 
Med. p.12). = est fibres. ‘Though hitherto little employed, there 
(6041) PLANTAIN FIBRE,  Alinost every | can be no doubt that it isthe most: conspicuous 
part of. the plantain, may be converted into | amongst the fibrous plants of India. It contains 
fibre, but it most abounds in the stem and leaves, | a valuable fibre. It is every where cultivated in 
and-can be made available for textile or cordage | India for its fruit, an article of universal con- 
purposes. ‘The combings or tow separated dur- | sumption by the native population, and therstem 
ing the preparation of the fibres is of value as | can always be had in abundance for it. Lbis a 
a substitute for horse hair, for stufling mat- | tree which bears fruit only once, and as soon ns 
tensses &c. and the peduncle of the core can be | the fruit has been removed it is cut down,’ There 
pounded into half stutf for the paper makers and | will therefore be no difficulty in obtaining from 
forms av-excellent. material for the finest or the | this plant alone, a large quantity of fibre of vaht- 
toughest: kinds .of paper. “While in the West | able quality, applicable to every species of cloth, 
Indies the ‘spiral vessels are employed as tinter. | or other articles usually made from flax or hemi} 
Tn the: process of separation, the stem should be | and of equal quality. The finest phintain‘fibre 
cut down.gix inghes above the.ground, and then | when carefully: cleaned and dressed, iv wivat may 
divided longitudinally into four: parts,,aud the | be termed the’ ‘ fresh process,” in contradis- 
juice expelled hy passing each slip longitudinal-| tinction to the system. of rotting: the fibres 
ly through the eqammon sugar mill with grooved | free, has been sail to -be welbsnited for the 
hard wood rollérs, or a mill the rollers of which | imitation of silk<in carriage braid: ard carpet 
are three feet long arid’ one foot 11 diameter. In| work. “Phe average value'put dpon stich’ fibres 
the process of cruthing, the stalks and the harder | was said to be £70 per ton, when Russien homp 
and softer parts of ‘the stem should be passetl | wag selling ‘at-859 per: ton: In:.the West in- 


through separately, which ean'be ‘casily: elfected | dies}. the total “expense of: producing a: ton: of 


if the. rollers be: “hotizontal. soln this way; the | fibres; is‘calenlated: at £9.28. 4. Itseems worth 
produce will be'four or fite pounds of fibre from | consideration whether the wilt, ‘and’ até present, 





~ each.tree. The fibresdrdm the midrib of-the deaf | dseless plantains, “growing along'the foot wf: the 
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ave the best, and. ‘in general: if: the stem yield Himalayas: and: var -the u ries “may aot 
four pound nett of fibre the-dtalk-wi? giye 1 lb." yield-a stronger fibre than'any of “the: cultivate 
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PLATALEA BEUCORODIA. , «tt PYATINAL «- 
Linde: Che wild fenitr}s ‘not edible} from its: 
containing valkny: seedy oh: the Avracan- odast, 
there: Palite-ged-sha; ate’ sold in’ a dried: 
state, some of It is eveit tWisted*tnto a bavt-rope.: 
je-woedlet> probably deuitmund a: good price As 2 
cordage or paper material, or for textile falwics. 
When the object, jeta obtain material for the pa- 
per maker, it has Delt suggested, £0 use the im- 
plement, like « eit, lianitne ‘bo ‘much employed in 
M(6103) PLASMA, X gréen, semi-transparent 
ealcedony, having ¢ dark, tint, which is suppos-_ 
ed to be colotired by clilorite. It is found chiefly 
in India, and is made into beads, and other or- 
nantents: | Occasionally “specimens are ‘fonud 
among the ruins of Rome.—Wa/erston. Fautener. 
(6403): PLATALHA, a genus of Birds belong- 
ing to the family Ardeidie, The peculiar form 
of the bilhitthis, penus-has gained for these birds 
the common nante.of Spoonbill. It has.the fol- 
lowing generic characters :—Bill very long, 
strong, very . much, flattened, point dilated and 
rounded into the form of a spoon or spatula ; up- 
per mandible channelled, transversely furrowed 
at its. base; nostrils atthe surface of the bill, ap- 
proximated, oblong, open, bordered by a mem- 
brane ; face and head partially or entirely naked. 
Feet long, strong ; three toes anteriorly united up 
to the second. joint. by membranes or webs; pos- 
terior toe touching the ground. Wings moderate, 
ample ; the: first quill nearly as long as the second 
which ‘isthe Iongest. ‘The Spoonbills live in so- 
ciety in wooded marshes, generally not far from 
the mouths of rivers, and are rarely seen on the 
sea-shore. ‘Their food consists of small fishes, 
spawn, and sntall fluviatile testaceous molluscs, 
as well ag small reptiles and aquatic insects. <Ac- 
cording to circumstances they build their nests 
either‘in' high trées! in’bushes, or among rushes. 
Their moult is simple‘and ordinary, but the young 
bird does: not take the confirmed livery of the 
adult till the third year; the bill is gradually. de- 
veloped, aiid appears covered ‘with a membrane. 
The etest: makes’ its appearance at the second 
ven. “The sexes have extertial distinctions, but 
the charactets are “but slightly marked. (‘Lem- 
minek:} Wag: Oye 7 
40404) PLATAGEA LEUCORODIA, Linn., 
the Comiinéiy White Spoonbill This species is, 
there ‘can be Hittle doabt,’ the Acveepwdlos of Aris- 
totte {* Iie, Amith.,’ book ‘viii: c. 8),'0of which he 
vies 8 that it’ haunts wepl rds Atuvas Kal robs worapobs 
(“about the’ Hike and rivers”); end: which he, 
tlesbribes +" In size’ ft is less than the: 
other,” the tesueiss' (otte of the Herons, perhaps 
Ardea clnereny*- gid! has a bread and long bil,” 
a description which, when coupled with tlie white 
i indidited Hy’ tlie” ndziie; ean hardy be | c 
he ao : plicable J nor can’ the term ‘ broad’. Holes, retorts for the di stillation'of Sulphuric acid, 
the tir: catty propriety referred to the bill of any of | mirrors for reflecting telescopes, ‘&.' In Ruesia 
rue Herotis.'It'is the Becquaroueglia (Belon) ‘it is made into coins.—Fenlkner! Vlatinum, 
VARI . r 7 


and Cucchintone (Bouimarte) of the, modern 
Italians ; Pale, Poche, Gueiller, . Fruble. (Belon), 
and Spatule of the French ;. Weisser, Lotieler 
and. Loffel Gans.‘of the ‘Germans ; Lepelaar of 
the Netherlanders ¢ Livdon Big ofthe Welsh ; 
and: Spoonbill and.“White 5: oonbill of the Engz- 
Tish. This bird has a very. fulltong: occipital crest, 
formed of loose and su)ynlate feathers. . It. feed 
on-very small ‘fish, spawn, testaceous. mollnacs, 
insects and aquatic worms, small reptiles; and 
the roots of some weeds and grasses. ‘The Com- 
mon Spoonbill haunts the mouths of xivers; . Tts 
nest is Wuilt sometimes on lofty trees, sometimes 
in rushes and, reeds, according,to circumstances — 
and the eges.are from two to. four in number, 
generally three, sometimes entirely white, ‘but 
most frequently white marked with obscure red 
spots. ‘They bred annually in the time of Ray 
in a wood at Sevenhuys, not far from Leyden, 
but the wood has been long destroyed.— Eng. ‘Cyc. 

(6405) PLATANACE: PLANES, a natural 
order of Exogenous Plants. ‘The species are 
ainentiferous trees or shrubs, with alternate decid- 
uous palinate or toothed stipulate leaves, and 
unisexual naked flowers in-globose: catkins.. ‘The 
barren flowers with stamens single, mixed with 
scales, ertile flowers with ovary 1-celled, style 
thick and subulate. Ovules 1-2, orthotropal ; 
suspended. Nuts clavate, with a persistent style. 
Seeds usually solitary and .albuminous ; radicle 
inferior. ‘They are natives of the Levant and 
North American chiofly, They are fine trees, 
but their timber is not durable. —_ 

(6406) PLATAN US ORIEN TALIS, Oriental 
Plane, has palmate leaves resembling those of 
the common Sycamore. It grows in the western 
partsof Asia, and extends as far east as Cash- 
mere. Its wood is fine-grained and hard, and when 
old it acquires dark veius so as to resemble waluut- 
wood. The tree was valued for its shade by the 

treeks and Romans, and it was held sacred in the 
East. P. occidentalis is found in most parts of 
North America, from Mexico as far as Cattada. 
The timber is of a reddish colour, and will not 
bear exposure to the weather. ‘There is ‘but this 
one genus in the order andsix species. The 
family resernbles Artocarpacee and Altingtacec. 
(6407) PLATINA.. A metal of a colour 
between steel-gray, and silver-white, which, in 
respect of scarcity, beauty, ductility, and indes- 
tructibility, is hardly inferior to gold: It is 
found in the metallic state in Brazil and Peru, in 
Antioquia in South America, in Estremadara, in 
Spain, and latterly, im considerable quantities in 
the Uralian Mountains. ‘Ihe general appearance 
of it in the rough state, is that of small grains 
or senles darker thai silver, and extreinely heavy. 
This metal is peculiarly valuable in many chemi- 
cal applications, and is much employed for’ eruci- 
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PLECTRANTHUS CRASSIFOLIUS. 


ot “Ptating, ‘js‘an important metal, although | and -so. effidacion 3A 
ot “known earlier’ than about: the: 


iniddte ‘of the Inst century. Et was fitat: 


made ‘known ia Europe by Mr. Wood, assdy-. 


US s 


rinster in Jamaica, who niet — with ‘its oré in 
W741. Int 
the « Philosphical Transactions.’ 
this metal is ‘the diminutive of ‘plata’ silver, given. 


to it on accotint of its cototir, and it was originally | 
called Platina del Piuto, becanse it was. found 1 


the auriferous sand of the river Pinto. ‘It: has 
since been found in Brazil, Colormba, St. Pomin- 
go, and in the Ural Mountains. —-Hag. Cyc. 

— (6408) PLATYLOBIUM TRIANGULARE. 
Leauminosz. These are free flowering shrubs, 
with pretty orange, yellow, or red coloured flow- 
ers, and are réadily grown from seed in any to- 
lerable garden soil.— Riddell. 

(640%) PLATYSTEMON CALIFORNT- 
CUM. Ranuncunace.e. ‘These are annuals 
with cream coloured flowers, natives of California, 
and said to grow best in sandy loam.— Riddell, 

(6410) PLECTOCOMIA. A genus of palms 
erowing in Malacen, Java, Assam and the Cossva 
Hills, with leaves of great length, having a hook 
at the end by which to support themselves.— 
Seeman. Plectocomia is the Rhenoul of the 
Lepchas and is not a very large plant : but at 
climbs lofty trees and extends 40 yards through 
the ferest, 6500 is the upper limit of the Palins 
in the Sikkim Himalayas, the Rhenoul alone 
attaining this height.—Hooker Pol. 1, p. 147. 


(6411) PLECTRANTHUS (from WAHKT POY, 2 
cock’s spur, and &y6os, a flower, in reference to 
the corolla being spurred or gibbous above the 
base), a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Labiate. It has a campanulate 5-toothed 
calyx in the floriferous state ; the teeth eqnal or 
the upper one largest. ‘The corolla with an ex- 


serted tube ; the upper lip from 3-4-eclefl, the: 


lower one entire, usually longer and concave. 
There are 4 stamens, declinate, didynamous, the 
lower ones longest ; free toothless filaments ; ovate 
yniform anthers. The species are herbs, sub- 
shrubs, and shrubs. There are 45 species of this 
genus ‘described, which are of easy culture and 
propagation .— Hag. Oyc. 

(6412) PLECTRANTHUS AROMATICUS. 
FraGRant PLECTRANTHUS. 7 
se Pathur-choor. Hinn. 


: Cultivated’in gardens at Ajmeer.— Gen. Med. 


Top.p. 200, aa 

(6418) PLECTRANTHUS CORDIFOLIUS, 
a very aromatic plant, of India of the family La- 
Biate.— O'Shaughnessy, page 491, 

(6414) PLECTRANTHUS. GRASSIFOLIUS 
js esteemed in India both .asa perfume. anda 
spice, being equally valued iy the toilet and-¢he 
kitchen. ‘The Patchouly, so inimical to vermin 


n | this ur 
In 750 he purlished’a paper wpon ‘it im. 


The name | of Rottter. gas 


p. 250. 





-, (8418) Geleopit swaislne A$$, MGASUEE 
fahout 2,feetin-total lepeth;: and:ite, skull aa 
2 inches: amas aa i 


beef PLEUROPTRAL’ bias, 
peetwanit.; clotlis fom: 





moths, waesaid to bes , rdenves of Bagrancalenss: 


which have every powert# rodour, but.the cons 
minuted: state in: which it isdmported:.zeuders 





ere fing. Oyeesi3: Ds : pay Teg be abe tehaned 
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This seems peculiar to the Tinnevelly country ; 
and has a wholesome pleasant tasted, bulbous 
root, much eaten by the Natives particularly 
during the period of their, great festivals. Tts laf 


is rough and not unlike that of Burrage.— Ainslie, 
(6416). PLEURONECTES SOLEA... Tnx 
SOLE. ea cate. uae en> Saaes 

Naak meen, Tam. | Etan leda Matar. 
Kowlie mutchie, Duk | ae er 
Aine. Mat. Med. g.°3:55. 
(6417) PLEUROPTRA, a tribe of Mammalia 
yenerally known as lying Lemurs (Galiopithecus 
of Pallas; Flying Cats and Flying Foxes of 
voyagers). They are génerally arranged whder 
the order Carnassiers, and some authors place 
them in the division Cheiroptera ; but they 
differ from the Tats inasmuch as the toes of 
their anterior extremitics, which are all furnish- 
ed with sharp claws, are not more elongated 
than those of the hind feet, so that tle’ membrane 
which occupics the interval between the extre- 
mities to the sides of the tall can hardly ope- 
rate in executing more than the functions of a 
parachute. ‘The dentition, according to Mr. 
Waterhouse, isasfollows:— : 
2.2 0-0 2 2 coe 


; Peart 
- Incisors,—-; Canines, — Molar —-, lS aoe l oe, 


Cuvier states that the | Galeopitheci live. on 


trees in the islands of the. Indian Arehipelago, 
and there pursue insects, and perhaps birds, 18 


their prey: judging. from the. detrition ,of the 
teeth with age, he thinks that they. must, also 
feed on fruits. They have a very, large ceecum. 
ln their teeth they present, many analogies. to 
the Lemuride. Dr. Gray makes the Galgopi- 
thecide the fourth family.of the Primates, apd 
places it between the Lemurida and. Vespertilio- 


| nide, (* Outline, &e., in Ann. of Philosophy,’ 


1825.). ‘Three species have heen recorded :—}, 
Galeopitheeus rufus, Geoff.,, Audeb. . (Lemur 


wolans, Linn.); 2, G. variegatus, Cuv., Geoff..; 
3,.G. Ternatensis, Geoff.: but, the; general 
opinion. seems 
(Lemur volans 
made out. Mr. Waterhouse, has however desorilyed 


to have been. that, ove: only, the 
Linnaeus) had been. satisfactorily 


two, species, of arhich the following: are:tbe phrac- 
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supper jaw is broad, and diy 








PLOCABEA: GANDIDA. 


sid 


‘the: wext. ineisor; on; each ..8 
rior.and posterior margins. notcheds, and. 
firet- (or: the taath which . occupies, the 
situa 





ion of the.caning): has its posterior edge 
distinctly «notched, Phis, tgoth is separated, by 
a nasrow space; anteriorly and posteriorly,. from 
the second incigos,in front aud the second melar 
behind ;. the..zemporal sidges. converge towards 
the. occiput, nearwhich however, he observed, 
they are separated, usyally by a space of about 
four. lines; ‘This..is probably the G. tolqne of 
authora; put the.jdentity cannot be said to 
be gertain, - og = big” ts | - 
(6419), Galeopithecus Philippinensis is des- 
cribed: by.. Mr... Waterhouse as being usually 
about 20 inches in length, and its skull as 
measuring’. 2 inches 7 lines in length. He 
observes that. this species may. be distinguish- 
ed from.,@., Femminckiz by the proportionate- 
ly larger. ears and. the greater length of the 
hands... The skull is narrower in proportion to 
its length, the. muzzle as broader and more 
obtuse, and the arbit as smaller. ‘The temporal 
ridges generally meet near the occiput, or are 
separated by a very narrow space. ‘The anterior 
incisor of the upper jaw is. narrow, and has . but 
one notch,; the next incisor on each side is con- 
siderably larger, longer, and stronger than in @. 
Tenminckii, and differs moreover in having its 
edges even—the .same remark applics to the 
first false. molar, . In this species the incisors 
and molars form a continuous series, each tooth 
being in contact with, that which precer’es and 
that whichis behind it, The most important 
difference.. perhaps which exists between the 
two species in question consists in the much 
larger size of the molar teeth, in the smaller skull, 
the five posterior molars occupying a space of 
10-lines in-length, whereas in G. Temminckii, 
a much larger animal, the same teeth only. oceupy 
9 lines. (‘ Zoal. Proc,’.1839.) | 
. (6426) PLOCARIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the alliance Alyales, the order Oera- 
miacée, and the sub-order Spharococcer, One 
of the’ species, 2%. Helméathocorton, is called 
Corsican Moss, and has 4 considerable reputation 
as a vermifuge. It is:a native of the Mediter- 
i 
(6421) “PLOCARIA ‘CANDIDA. | Fucus 
AMYLacEdB. - 
“i vouk-pwen, Burm. 


4 


eed, abundant on the Tenasserim) coast, 
d_ exceedingly valuable for.its nutritious and 
wmedicingl properties ‘for invalids. It ‘was, first 

foughé to piblic tice ci aughne 
ve Edible moss of the Hastert 
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however being in small tubercles 
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PLOCARJA CANDIDA. 
the genus Plocaria. It is 





th. the Ceylon mass (Gigartina 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy, the,Plocaria lichenoides of 


Mr. Mazon ; also with a apa found on. the 
coast of Devoushire in, England ;, Pl. compressa : 


with the Corsican moss of the Mediterranean 


P. Helminthochorton; also with the Agay-agar 
Pl: tenax a species used in China, as a sub- 
stitute for glue and gum Arabic, but differs 
from the Irish moss or Chondrus crispus ; 
and is not of the same natural family ag the 
Iceland moss which, indeed, is a lichen, the 
Certraria islandica. ‘The Tenasserim moss 1s 
said to be superior to all others, as it is 
wholly free from the bitter principle which 
renders other fuci so objectionable; but Mr- 
Mason seems to consider it identical with the 
Ceylon moss, for he gives the same account 
of it as Dr. O'Shaughnessy gives of that from 
Ceylon. It contains he says a considerable pro- 
portion of starch, and was hence named by Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy, the starch fucus, }. Amilaceus 
but its specific name has been since changed to 
candida, white, probably from a mistaken idea 
that the substance is naturally white; whereas 
it becomes so only by bleaching in the sun; its 
natural tint, is a shade between olive and purple, 
such as the natives designate red. According 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s analysis it contains as 
follows : 


Vegetable jelly, ... wee O45 
True starch, ass 15.0 
Wax, a trace cee ave 0.5? 
Ligneous fibre, .. eebe eee 18.0 
Gum, ce eee cee ter 4.0— 
Sulphate and muriate of soda,.., 6.5 
Sulphate and phosphate oflime, .., 1.0 - 
Iron, a trace, so. eos coe coe 9 OA? 
1600.0 


On the best mode of preparing it for use he 
adds: ‘In the first place, from the tendency 
of pectin or vegetable jelly to form insoluble 
compounds with saline and carthy ‘bases, it is 
necessary to steep this fucus for a few hours in 
cold rain water as the first step in its prepara- 
tion. This removes a large portion, if not the 
entire, of the sulphate of soda, leaving all the 
gelatine, and starch. Tt should next be dried 
by the sun’s rays, and ground to a fine powder ; 1 
say ground, for cutting or pounding, liowever 
diligently or minutely performed, still leaves the 
amylaceous globules so mechanically protected, 
in an external sheath of 


toygh tigneous fibre, that ecarcely a particle of 


sy |the' starch oan be extracted by boiling, even 
lago, | though the decoction is prolonged for: several 


ela 


| houre. . When ground, boiling for 2%. miautes or 
rcleg, | half:an hour dissolves all the atarch and. gelatiue. 
ecies of | Thasolution while hot should be passed through 
) p-'' managlin or calico, ‘and thus the hgneous frbre is 
4483 
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avgured with lemoh juice of ‘sherry, this feuts “oF the 
susan works fort ein (aidehinery! | 
some of 700d duality Tot ddmmint! ptit 


substance’ when prepared as. now directed, would 
inthe: hilton whic! Cuiit: Ofr’s heeisp-stander 





- afford the invdlid’d’plensarit artitte uf diet, espe- 
cially at sea, here other jellies or their materials 
cannot be so. easily preserved. “As this fneus 
is found abundantly “on: the eastern const of 
Bengal, lie entertained consideraljle hopes of its 
being hereafter | found available ‘also in several 


processes of ait Jand Various” rhanvfacturés.”’ 
—Maron 9 — 


Roki, M98." Plimbago ‘abseridstin-the litte 
skitting the Western Soundaty' of the Visaga ptitet 
district. The Weposits have’néve? beet ‘worked: 
and that which-is brought to' the Coust 4conrsé 
and impure. —I.0.0; Of samples of aplam lage 
from severnl localities; the fittest’ and amost vutied 
series both as regards size and queility’ wore 
those exhibited: by General Outten fron" Frévan- 
drum. One large tilock ocents aténg with leterite 
and contains sone piéces ‘the sive of'a walnrt, 





a a ae eee i ae Cue : 
(6422) PLOCEIN.E, a sub-family of Frin- 
gillide. ‘She genus Plocens (Weavers, ‘Tisse- 
ving of. the French) is. thus defined by Mr. 
Swainson :—Size small. Bill conic, but with | ane Conta | pieces ae ee 
the. culmen slightly bent, and the tip entire. nearly eqnal to the fine Kinds “of Cuntberland 
Under mandible less thick than the upper. Claws biack lead. Other large blocks neatly a -foot:in 
large, very‘long.. Wings pointed; but the first | enbie measurement appear of a stfter aiid ‘eoilrser 
quill reraarkably short and spurious. It inhabits | quality. ‘They have’ been ‘sawed Unongh; but ate 
the Old. World ouly.-—Hug. Cyc. Next to the | not so edimpact as the brightest: portions: of the 
sub-genus Vidua, in Mr. Swainson’s arrange: | first named block. This plumbago of graphite 
ment, came the following — | | is = wee acta cn vie oe 
, (8423) Huplectes (Sw.)—Bill shorter than the ah ete aces ae sonnei e staan 
head: Nostrils round, partly concealed by the fron- sa HR hose ele Aa : : babersbege! pe an 
tal feathers. Wings short; the second quill shorter | y+), 5a et o' Tay -apecimens: Tieut | ey, : 
than ‘the third; tertials as long us the primaries. pais cone ~ oy od Sadia are rue Sa ane, 
Wail short, even,-or very slightly rounded. Feet mate ge pegs ra gear es 
large, gracile. ‘Toes very Jong and slender ; the Sea ade of shal ‘th sar a e i 
lateral of equal length. Claws slender, very eae e "Jo bend fiffe nmipeny o bed 
li@titly curved. = ” | ore at Malacca. me inilifferentt specimens of 
Sus plumbago were also. exhibited along ‘with iron 
(8424) Ploceus (Cuv.).—Bill_ considerably | | WS 
lenethened, as long as the head. Nostrils almost 


ore and slaty shales from Cuddapal:.--M. BFR. 
naked. Wings moderate; the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth quills nearly equal ; tertials shorter than 


Lately there have bien made furtlier observations 
on the Graphite or Plumbavo of KAinvor and Tra- 
the primaries. ‘ail short, even. Feet large, 
thick. Toes robust; the lateral equal. Claws 
strong, thick, fully curved. 


vancore by Dr. Forbes Royle 'M. D/with an #X- 
(6 ectes (Sw.).—Gencral_ structure 


tract from x letter from the Resident of: ‘Travan- 
Pot g 
Be 425) Sy Pel er och ee S55 
of | Ploceus,, but, the bill 1s more compressed, the 


ae 





core ant Cochin dated 9th Fabruary 1857.” This 
Mineral was formerly found in its most ‘pure stite 

in Borrowdale in Cumberland, which-indéed was 

the only Mine whieh produced Lead of that ‘Are 
coremisaure,, curved, but ‘neither sinuated nor | quality requisite for the matafactitre of Drawing 
oothed, Winga short, rounded ; the firs! quill half | Pencils.’ ‘The Cumberland Mines have -- been 
3 gas the second, which, with the third, 1s wrought since Blizabetl’s: time ;- ‘pure Cwm ber- 
vacdaate land lead costing as.much\as from 89 .to 40. shil- 
lings a pourid. The lead: is not found:1h veins dat 
in. detached pieces; so, that the supply ia eocasion- 
ally irregular and the search for.it -kdboriows and 
often fruitless. Ipferior descriptions pf lead, come 
from Spain and Ceylon, and ‘are,uped| , inthe 
manufacture of crucibles.and.of the inferior sort 


i et ron. AT p 
n ss : 


a 
graduated ;.the next three ave nearly equal, aud 
are the longest. Tuil moderate, even. Feet 
strong. The middle toe abbreviated ; inner 
toe shorter than. the outer; hinder toe long, 
equal. ff ) the sniddle toe.. a a 
(6426) Amadina follows in Lr. Swainsou’s ar- 
rangement,iand de speaks of the genus: Plocews 
thus defined as-by far the most beautiful of the 
division:.of Ooccuthraustina, “Tt, ig,” says he, 
« composed of the, Weavers, a name given them 
on account of that aurprising .skill with whigh 


99 : 
. af £ 


they fabricate heir neste op re | 
(6497) PLOMBAGO, Canioiet or Teow. | Peneilj in England. reported the Kamion and 
sold for autimony in theBazats,gt ts found in Ce ‘i ie of black nenils cbservie 4 
Mie? (ae ee 
‘not se 


6 22. eae anva ataen inthe Northern Cirair ' they could” 


of Pencils and ia polishing pre- 


sent Mr. Royle says, finely povldeind 
nore vo we ERS coh PRE RREL TR, Pa BO ee 
can, by an. extreme degree Ol  Preae oe ict 
ae See OLE ee CL eS Re TE Oe Hey " 
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 PROUGHHNG: PLUMBAE Hoe EUROPEA. 


sao bely: ithey bd? sen ‘gent withont:> damapiid | actors rendors | athe werenbny mone: ‘Aenpoping at 
2 thei anbohis e phason suit tine: they vould not) Pekiniz, and ithe paopledd: the ne meer more 
| ggnosive: catiy-parer  '2 ons ‘should’ mot. be. af ‘betllen thtey- do-it the aren dei 
found ia the ‘same: loosity. dn regard: ‘tothe 
ection ‘thaile ‘tertheapdcitnens forewarned; Gen 
erat ullbtc; thie: Resident: of Vravancore, remarks | 
that-ong-anetive of their seleetion was to-exhibit 
the. matrix or Laterite rock in which. they were vide 
fonud. General: Cullen has addressed w further re- | on thei? owtt-fiehis, in: the hdpe: of: thereby: iuehr- | 
port, on the Pin whago or, Graphite of 'Travaneore. | ing a good crop. “Phe heads of the» pi a 
‘Two varieties af, Graphite. are found/in Travan: | covernments: the prefects and! disttict! ‘thigyls- 
core, ne. ip thin Janine, another.crauular,. and he trates, 0 ‘through al similar ceremony’ on. ‘thé St ame 
sent specimens of bath to the, Exhibition of 1851.) day. In Ningpo, an eye-witness ‘describas ’ ‘the 
The granular or fibrous variety, I have only yet principal featuies of ‘the’ cerethohy. ‘as consisting 
discovered in twa localities. anil, both of them i in| ina solemn worship by all the loeal officers: of'2 
laterite, a few fect only below the surface. One iclay image of a bUuffilo’ and an’ $dol of 9 dows 
locality is about 5 or 6 milés N.E. of Trevand- | herd. | The prefect’ then plouithed ‘a smalt: piebe 
/ ram and the other about 12 or 14 miles N. E. 1) of ground, and he and his associtites dispersed 

brought i in from this latter locality on my visit | till the morrow, ‘when’ they’ came together: m 
” to it, “about 3 cwt. Some small deposits yre also | another temple tit dawn. Here'a ‘series of pro- 
found immediately on the W. of the town of! strations and retitals of prayers: wert perforinod 
'Trevandrum, but {have not yet heard of any/| by the “fathers ofthe people” in their: ‘presence; 
other deposits of this erantlar variety though 1} some of whom seemed to hive ‘nd: tespect for the 
think it probable they” exist. Graphite in thin worship they were engazed in, while others evinc- 
scales or lamiine is common nearly throughout | ed deep revererice. “As soon ‘as’ this Was over, 
the laterite tracts of ‘Travancore and Cochin, but | the clay ox was brought ont, and a procession 
more or less abundant in particular places. It] consisting of all the “ offiéers | ‘pitssed around it 
is found in some places i in lamina of considera- repeatedly, striking the body at'a diven’ signal, 
ble size, particularly’ in . a laterite hill about 25! and concluding the'cerettion by a ‘heavy. Slow 
| aniles N. E. of ‘Trevandrum. at. a plaec .called | on the head. | “The crowd then’ rushed’ titan 
| Caviatteucoodul, near the foot of the Ghat | tote the effigy’ to pieces, ‘ench ‘ote carrying off x 
mountains. Having some specitiens of this} portion to strew on his fields: —Witlians’ Middle 
variety . by me,’ I ‘forward them. It. 18 also Kingdom, Vol. 11. pag ge 109. 


found in laminie of vood size in thé disinter- 99) -p ; 
grated gieiss of the Ghitts on the Titmevelly L ha one Gt)  Plmogiance i tas 
side, also common in ‘the Kunker or ‘Travertine Rosga (Buu) P. Cargnsis.—Th White Plun 
deposits near Culdacoorche and Ambasamoood- we is pa nou os ane the other TV aciet ak : rt c 
rom. “The hres gp te ea: = oo red and blue bblossoin throughout the ; “year; byt 
ogg Hiaigntan. "The: objections mete ee the latter, which is the handsomest of the whole, 
Pp } don | ad introduced from theCape, is by far the most es- 
| the speciniéns of Graphite sent to the Lion OF | camel: te pro pagated by layers.— Riddell, The 
Exhibition of 1851, weté because of the i impuri- ‘len: different species of plumbago, the ted, the 
: Np: | 
ik berrniga to it, but one bpiabe in biv white, and the blue,flowered, are common in, ‘Te- 
tion of the specimens forwarded was to exhibi nasserim gardens; and the first two are cultivat- 


found. = L reuibe « |r were etl by the Burmese for. the vesicatory power ¢ of 














containing or sccampavio by ny nd t 
similar images : atter ‘the ‘fi TS net 
broken up, ‘and the: pieces se snantl dine 
carried off by the crowd: to scatterthe ie 
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(6428) PILOUGHING. ° 'Lhe Chinese annual | ‘Bit roots. Mason, 
ceretnony of | plonglring is of very ancient origin. (6430) iabcsenciowed ZEXL ANIOA Fu Low- 
At Pekin it consists in ploughing. a sacred field. ER WHITE) 2!) hanes ne 
| with “a. ‘Fiehly ornamental plough kept for wee ) PLUME, AGo CAPENS 18° (Fao wen 
the’ pur ase, the Ii Jmperor —s it while turn | Bu E.) | 
an ing Ovét' three farrows, the’ princes:five, and the ' 
me high’ tninisters’ nine. "These fervowe: ‘were, how- sinpee PLUMBAGO, EUROPA, Saath of 
| eves, 80 short that thé monarchs of the present | P rea aes 















te alte sesh the ancient rule, ‘ploughin 'foy,|* pay ED) Chitea vani, Baws. ee RE 
i - Mile’ isin oe as : | ied erect,’ 'bratiching;.: emooth, : hetbi dBOx 
i ad his.| slirdb. The. whole ‘plant,’ especially: ‘the'toat) "is. 
ain'till | very ‘acrid, und .xpplied as: paste’ torth stelit 4 Ae 
‘ploughed. ‘The gfound|'s “a: powerful ivenientiry.:' Ge rar yi 
3 of Heaven ‘and arth,’ on | sthalt:-doses;: Atte’ sald ‘to | ‘bern. wety efioncele 
isp andi op Of wheat is emetic? but-we:would eons ite ssdministriti 
‘serv "The rank of the: ‘dangerous as'that. of ‘intharides: He ‘Dhe: bruised 
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PLUMBAGO BOSEX.. 
root has been employed in-Kurope as an applicar : 
tion:to cancer}‘as a counter-srritant ‘im éoothache, : 
and. as a remedy for the itch. O'Sianighnessy, 
: a Eee ate ee ? &: “8 Ow 


page 508. Ny Mae hes 
(6433) PLUMBAGO ROSHA. Tin, 


Lal chitra, Dux,:*° ‘f Chitra; Bese. i aeG 
Cditraca, Sans. «sf Bhiturridge, ARAB. 
Chittra -molum: and: 7‘Tumbe oodiveli, Hoxt., 


kodivaylie, aud Shen-.J) Man... 
codie-vaylee, Tam. | Yerra Chiltramoolum, T. 


Chitturmol, Dux. 
Chita, Hixon, * a 
A native of yarious parts of the East. Iudies, 
an erect, herbaceous. plant witha round striated 
stem, .angl ascending or erect branches. ‘This 
like the Chittramoolum is. a plant of the class 
Pentandria and, order Monogynia and is nearly 
similar to it in its natural qualities. ‘The bruis 
ed root tempered with a portion of same bland 
oil, ig.used as .an external application in Rheu- 
matic and Paralytic affections. It is also pre- 
scribed internally jn., powder, in small doses, 
for the same complaints.— ins. Mat. Med. p. 
112. ‘The properties of this species and of the 
P. scandens and zeylanica are nearly identical. 
A paste made with rice congie and the bruised 
bark is applied by the natives to buboes in the 
incipieut states : it acts as a.vesicatory. Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy nade numerous clinical experi- 
ments with the bark of the plumbago root of va- 
rious species, especially the P. rosea, 1 bbed into 
a paste with water and a little flour, o cousie ; 
it occasions pain in about five minutes, which 
increases in severity till in a quarter of an hour 
it is equal to that of a cantharides blister or 
mustard sinapism. Ifthe paste be reinoved in 
half an ‘bour the pain 1s soon aliayed, | and ina 
period of 11 to 18 hours a large uniform blister, 
full-of serum, is occasioned. ‘The blistered sur- 
face heals readily without unpleasant uleeration. 
Applying Plumbago Rosea in the native, the skin 
ina ba minutes is intensely blackened ; in “white- 
skinned ‘persotis a deep redness is occasioned. In 
all ‘chronic cases and in many acute diseases this 
blister’ will ‘prove’ an effectual and very theap 
substitute for cantharides, over which it posyess- 
es the peculiar advantage of never produding 
strangury or any other form of irritation of fhe 
urinary ,organs.:.; Dr. O'Shaughnessy speaks 
from the experience of from 3 to 400 cas 


__ | Aroona Chitraca, Sans. 





es. His experiments lead him to believe 
that the blistering quality resides in the Plaum- 


bagin, but on this he was as yet unable 
to speak in positive terms. The root, in various 
forms, ie much employed:asa.poison in India ; 
and as an irritant tapooasion. abortion it is in- 
troduced into the: vagina waid.applied directly to: 
the neck of the-uterus: dae oriniaal 





former kind, in 1837, De: Sha 
od in detecting the poison by acting on the contents 
of the stomach with: eotol, poncentsating | 


. and various articles. of foad.+-O’ Shaaghncssy, 


Of British. plants, spares up on 











l.case of the | 


‘ Many of the recent - | 





tincture; re-dissolving in asmall quantity.of. boll- 
ing water, and adding the sub-ncetate.. of dead; by 
which the-very characteristic red colour -was:im- 
mediately occasioned. . By a modification of this 
proceas::twe-grains of the powdered:. bark: may. .b¢ 
déeteeted inva pint of a mixture. of: milk, bleed, 
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(6434) PLUMIERIA. Severul species ofthis 
venus, tiatives of Jamaica, Suritiar,’ Brasil,’ the 
Malayan’ Archipelago, and Codhin: China; tre 
used as drastic cat hartics.—O" Shanyhnessy. rae 
' (6485) PLUMIERTA ACUMINATA. ‘Apo- 
CYNACEM, - La 


t + t. wh ie “? ws ‘ 


—— Gobur-Chumpa-Dux. 
A small elegant tree, common ; flowers white 
and yellow, tinged with red, very fragrant. A 
pure white caoutchouc is obtaiued from this 
tree.—Ridde/l. It is abundant and luxuriant 
in the Pinjore valley. (2oyle)—O’ Shanghuessy, 
p. 449, China champac. This, a small South 
America tree, is called by the Burmese, china 
champac, Its straggling, and often leaflest 
branches shoot out from their extremities deli- 
cate orange-colored blossoms, tinged with red, 
and of sweetest fragrance.—Mason, = 
(6436) PLUMIERIA ALBA. |. 
Gulachin, Dux, 

The White Champa. 

(6437) PLUMS. The well-known fruit of 
tree (Prunus domestica), indigenous to the greater 
part of the Northern Hemisphere, No less 
than 274 varieties of this fruit are enumerated. 
Dried plums form an article of commerce under 
the names of prunes and prunellas,— Faulkner. 

(6438) POA (the Greek *éa ‘ grass’), a ge- 
nus of Grasses belonging to the tribe Festucivee. 
This tribe is characterised by very short styles, 
protruded stigmas, and the glumes shorter than 
the lowest flower. The genus. Poa has its 
glumes rather unequal ; the outer.palea with 3 
or § nerves, membranous below, scarious at the 
tip, compressed, keeled, unarmed ; the. styles 
terminal. The species of this genus are very 
numerous, constituting the commonest weed 
that follow the migrations of man, and general- 
ly containing a sufficient quantity of nutritive 
matter to render them fodder for various animals. 
Thirteen species of this genus are described by 
Babington as natives of the British Islands. Of 
these the most common ere the P. answa.and P. 
pratensis, The former is perhaps the commonest 

pring every uagieot- 
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ater, is. known, by.thename. ¢ 
lked. Meadow-Grass, and ig; 
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The sacred! preaas of 4 e Hindoos, the: dab or: ko0- 
sha‘ of the Brelimins (Pou: cyxcsuroides); is made 


into ropie ‘in ‘Nov West ‘Indias: Species iof:Bac- 





charum are used for thatching and for !:screens; 
and some . i Ben S writing, ens and for 
The fibres of the Adust us OF Velive are more 
remarkable ‘for their agrecabiém "odour than | for 
their tenacity, while the Bamboo, the most’ gi- 
gantic of, grasses, might be enumerated with 
timbers rather.than with fibres, though its split 
stems are often employe? for making mats in 
India, and. the young shoots for paper-making 
by the Chinese. Many other of the grasses 
might be converted into half-stuff for paper-ma- 
kers, and have the.great advautage of affording 
large quantities of a cheap material.—Roy/e. . 

(6439) PODA WOOD. oe 

_ Poda, Tet. | Pallas, Wisp, 

(6440) PODALYRIA GENISTOIDES. Le- 
GUMINOSA. These: are pretty shrubs with silky 
leaves, and should be grown in a light garden 
soil, their colours are mostly white, purfie, 
blue or red, and should be raised from seed.— 
Riddel!, 


(6441 PODOLEPIS GRACILIS. Comro- 
sist. The stems of these plants are covered 
with scales, the flowers are white, yellow and 
pink, these jlants are adapted for borders, 
and may be raised from seed.— Riddell. 


(6442) PODOPHYLLUM PETLATUM, 
(may-apple) is a native of the United States, where 
the root is considered to be a valuable, and 
powerful cathartic.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 170). 

(6443) PODOPHYLLUM EMODI, Wall. 
Occurs in Nipal and Kemaon, and on the Choor 
mountain in the Himalayas, at an elevation of 
10,000 feet. A.specimen of the root was for- 
warded to the Committce investigating the 


Kengal drugs, by Dr. Falconer, of Seharunpore, 
but the quantity obtained was too small for the. 


requisite experiments being instituted upon its 
virtues.—O’ Shaughnessy, page:170. | 


(6444) PODOPHYLLUM HEXANDRUM, 


was found by Dr. Royle on.the Kedarkanta moun- 
tain, at an elevation of 12,000 feet.—O’ Shaugh- 
nesy, page 179. 


a } 


(6445) PO \OSTEMON. | : Of this ‘pout of 


plants, Dr. Wight in Icones gives, P. dichotomus, | ' 
;¢ ag ‘|low, and 


1916-2 ; clongatus, 1917-1; griseus, 1918-3 ; 


olivaceus,,1918-2; rigidus, 19 16-5 ;, subulatus, 
1918-1; Wallichii, 1916-1.; Wightii, 1916-3. 


(6446)... PODOSTEMON. One species: grew 


| Rear the: dyntea: Hills om the stones at. the bot- 
: tom. of the Oongkot < it isa remarkable water- 
| Plant resembling.:a liver-wort in its. mode:.of. 
} Growth. Several species. occur . at different. 
| Clevations.ia: the . Khasi, -and: appear.only.in. 
autumn, when they » often-caypet the bottom. ‘of: 


the streams. with green, In spring and. gumnter. 





POENCTANA ELATA, - 

no traces of them:are aeen ;..and it is.difficult to 
conceive what: beoemesof'the seeds in the-inter- 
— ahd .how ‘these; which. ya aw known, and 
have no.apparent provision for the purpose, -at- 
tach - themeelves {0 ‘the! smooth: pam ag the 
and. ripen their: sesds: under water, the. stamens 
and pistil being protected by. the closed. fower 
from the wet. ° This genus does not.inhabit:the 
Sikkim rivers, probably owing tothe great chang- 
es of temperature to which these ‘are subject. 
— Hooker Him : Jour: Vol. Il.. page 814. - 

(6447) PODOTHECA CAPITATA. A yel- 


Je, 






low flowering’ plant of nod great ‘beauty—readily * 


cultivated from seed. —Reddell. 
(6448) POEER, BaseLtua ALBA ET Rusnra, 


Malabar Nightshade. This is'a twining, succu- 


lent plant, with smooth fleshy leaves ; it grows 
very rapidly and ‘is generally cultivated asa 
spinach. 4I'here ave two sorts.—Jaffrey, 
(6449) POGOSTOMON. A genus of plants, 
one of which, P. Pachouli, furnisies the fragrant 
herb of that name, Dr. Wight gives in Icones, 
Pogostemon Heyneanus, 1440;' birsutis, 1442 ; 
rotundanus, 1441; speciosus, 1443. See Pat- 
CHOULI. | | 
(6450) POINCIANA, agenus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Leguiminose. P. 
aculeata, or the Barbadoes Flower-Fence, is a 
tropical bush, ‘about ten feet high, with bipin- 
nate leaves, obovate leaflets, prickly a 
large terminal corymbose musses of inflorescence, 
covered with showy yellow or red flowers, having 
singularly long stamens. It has acquired its 
name from having been used, on account of its 
prickly branches, as a material fot'hedges‘in the 
West Indies, for which however it ‘is ill adapted, 
because its branches are not mach subdivided, 
and are always naked next the’ root. itis 
among the most beautiful of plants, and’ is 
chiefly on that account cultivated’in the West 
Indies, to ‘which: it'was -introduéed from the 
East Indies, where it is common in gardens, 
flowering and seeding all the year round. The 
feaves when bruised have a smeff''of savin, and 
are said to have ‘the power of brifiging on abor- 
tion. They are welt known to be purgative, and 
to have been'tsed ‘a8 a substitute for senna. Ac- 
cording to Roxburgh, the trunk of this little 
tree, or large shrub, when old, is constantly bol- 
d occupied ‘by a large red dark brown 
ant. From this place, when distarbed, ‘the ants 
issue in swarms, and inftict a severe and ‘painful 
bite on their disturbers:—Zng. Cyc. 
(6451), PONICIANA ELATA. ° Witiow, 
AM. RMR Fe et cad 


_.{Bhis: Willow has boqy extensively and guovess- 









esa; paatention for tbe footingeabrivers sai 


channel banks. Where it is not wanted to spread 
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ie 2 a POIVEEA COCOINEA. pi 






ted du cuttitygs in ‘December 5 tt grows quick 
ieee 


Ayty ita-wood might be aed: for’ baske 
‘The tree afforits a gratefut gliadey-and - 
continually stripped-of its ‘leaves, which areex- 
tevisively used for manuring indizfo fields in Gad- 
dapah, it quickly replaces them and: that sbund- 
antly:—Dr. Cleghorn. Poindiana :Gilliesii. Most 
of ‘these ‘plants are! Natives of India; oue well 








known ag? the ‘Goolimohur flowers, grown frem 


seed: P. ‘Gilliesii'is from Mexico Riddel/. 
6452) POINCIANA PULCHERRIMA. 
“Krighna choora, |  Guli-turah, Toxo. 
«BENG, Ere: ee eee ae 
_ 1s pid to be much used ip medicine in upper 
India, but-or. what purpose, 13 not.stated. Ains- 
lie notices the plant under the name. of. Kuyrish- 
charrin.,.A decoction of the leaves and flowers 
is civen as.a febriluge in Tortola ; thaeaves are 
purgative, and when bruised. smell like sabine ; 
in. iufusion they.are considered powerfully em- 
menagogue. .,Lhese propertics. demand careful 
investization..— O'Ahanghuessy, p. 317. ‘This 
gaudy ever-flowering shrub is planted in Barba- 
does for hedges ; it is much cultivated .by the 
Burmese, amd the variety with yellow blossoms 
is occasionally seen in their gardens. It is sqme- 
times called, pencock’s pride, and Spanish car- 
nation.—-,Mason. Itis commonly cultivated at 
Ajrheex,; it is a splendid shrub during the rains 
and. very Hardy. — Genl. “Med. Top. p.192. ‘This 
beantiful plant, grows to the. height of five or 
six feet, the leaves during the rains are green, 
aud afterwards become of a. bright scarlet hav- 
ing a most showy: appe@prance, easily propagated 
by cuttings, both leaves and bark contain a milky 
juice which ..when .dried and boiled possesses 
some of the properties of gutta percha.— Riddell. 
This plant has been recently. introduced into. the 





gardeus in Maulinain ; aud its large vermillion-_ 


colored. floral leaves render it, when in Hower, 8! with this plant, and are 


very ornamental plant.—Mosou. . 


4 


(6458) POINCIANA REGIA. A large tree. 
with showy; colaprad. flowers... Introdueed from | 
Madagascar,.and still. confined: to gardens. The 
rd, soemg good. Hort. Garden 21.— ML... 
wa. shyub — he s been introduced: 
asgat intg. India, bears a most mag- 
pe fy}. flower ;,and as ik Souitishes 

aaserim: Provinces, if it. were gee 


nerally planted jn, gardens, it would add much 


swood, 80 
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it. will: grow and’ flower ;@ 
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Intatalty und'to cetrse abstractions, it should be | POIVE 
planted ta cuttings i . ‘grows quick: | COMBRETUM GRANDIFLORD 
above’ in. habtt but {having far! aupér 


Dogte. 
though | Native of &: Leone. —Vafftey.’ oe io let 


eerie gee = etae ny eae ee ees 
tuk iales ities OCCINEA. ; Ayn, Com- 

[TUM BURPUREDM... This at present is the po- 
pular favorite amongst Climbing ‘plants ‘in “Ma-: | . 
dras ; réequités a trellfs not too high, the ‘sooner couniterirritarit in the’ sade way:as ‘si 
it gets a procumbent! position thé moré luxuriant: | 
et for pot: cultivation, 
agated by cuttings:of the young wood | Bug... 


‘Europe; and asa vesicant:: Fhe: 


‘under glass.’ Native‘of Madagascar.—' when braised; are’s 
ae A lee cds lRfabons cor 0 hoe 


POLANISIA ICOSANDRA. 
_ 6155) POIVBEA GRANDIBLORA, "| Syn: 
. ) acu: <iGinilion 10 ‘the: 
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(6356) PORVREA ROXBURGHIT, |Agsonk 
the fibrous harks gent froin Assam to (ite fixti- 
bition of 1851, was one that was named” Rox, 
burghia in the Catalogues. — This is no ‘doubt a 








i 
he 
-™ 


mistake for some plant called jafter, Dr.’ i= 
burgh, probably Puigrea Roxburghti, one of the 
Combretacee, of which several are. remarkable 
for tough wood as well as, bark.— Royle | Fid. 
Pep BO 
(6457) POLANISIA (from. 70d: many, and 
&yioos unequal ; stamens numerous and unequal), 
a genus of Plants belonging to the natural order 
Cagpariducee, It has 4 spreading sepills . 4 
petals ; a small torus ; silique sessile within the 
calyx, or hatdly stipitate, terminated by a dis- 
tinct style. — Hyg. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives, Polai- 
sir Burtporensis, 1072 ; chclidonii, 310; and ico- 
sandra, 7. ‘The genera Cleome and Polanisia, 
embrace several species of supposed medicinal 
virtues. Ainslie describes five species. The 
Cleome felina (cat’s cleome, Eng. Swarnakshivra, 
Sans.) is ‘used as an astringent in northern India 
and Ceylon. ‘The C. pentephylla, (Vern. Hur- 
huriva, Beng. Caraila, Hind. Hoolhool, Duck. 
Caravela and Varsar, Saus ) affords small, black, 
rather aromatic seeds, used by the natives in de- 
coction as a stimulant drink in low fevers, and in 
some forms of convultion. The expressed juice 
too is considered stimulant, and sudorific. ‘The 
C. viscosa, ov viscid Cleome (Vern. Hoorhoo- 
ria, Hind. Savana barbara’ Sans.) 18 also ‘cele- 
brated for its seeds, the Chorie-ajooain, of the 
bazars. These are belicved to be verinifuge 
and stumulant, and are given to the extent of a 
tea spoonful twice daily (Ainslie.) ‘The C. do- 
decandria and icosandria of Ainslie are identical 
described. by Lindley 
as Polanisia icosandra. In Cochin China the 
whole plant braised is used like: sinapisms for 
counter-irritation, and blistering: °This-faet de- 
serves Attentive’ experiméntal investigation.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, p. 206. hens, we 
(6458) POLANISIA, ICOSANDRA, has a 
stem covered with viscid glandular hairs, 3-5 fo- 
lidlate ‘Jédves, the leaflets;pbovate, ‘cuneate, or 








oblong pubéscent, scarcely logget than the peti- 


ole’; the stamens are about 10° in mymber ; the 
silique terete striated, rough with gtandular hotns, 
sessile ard’ acuinimated. ‘ Ttis'a wative ‘of the 
Joohin China ava 
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a vesloantt:  JPhe Toot: is used: 
a verinifuge in: the United States “of America. 
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; (440 9 J ROTASHING SLATE, Pat ler, Sci ; | 











a Mineral; oogurring massive, with a slaty . tex- 
ture... Ats,colonr, 1s, white, | yellowish-white, or 
jlow.” Brittle. Opaque, Specific gravity 0°59. 


yellow. a Beg eS oa ® 
ip is found near Bilt 
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in Saxony and Auverghe, and is. supposed to 
be a volWnie’ product. 
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—_— Eng. Cyc. 
(6460) POLKEE, WOODS Known BY THIS 


NAME, VIZ. 
White Polkee. 


ella polkee, Ter. | Sutffaid polkee, TJ1n. 
Black Polkee. 
Nulla polkee, Ter. |  Siah polkee, Hy. 
. Red Polkee. 
-Yerra polkee, Ter. — | ‘Taghanee kee lakree, ITN. 
M.C. ¢C. 


(6461) POLYANTHUS, a carden variety of | 


the Oxlip Primrose, with brown flowers, is one 
of those plants which have, from time immemo- 
rial, been favourites in eardens. It was proba- 
iv obtained by accident, and is now propagated 
cither by seeds or division of its root.—Lng. Cyc. 


(6462) POLYANTHUS TU BEROSA, grows 
at Lahore and on the hills. The natives say its 
seeds are the white: Todree of the oriental bazars 
which, as also the other Todrees, Huropeans 
supposed: to be from Malacca. Whatever they 
may be they are effective medicine.—Dr. Honig- 
berger, p. 329. This, “the tuberose with her 
silvery light,” a plant of the lily tribe, which has 
heen introduced into India from Mexico or South 
Ametica, is cultivated very extensively by the 
Burmans and in many English gardens. The 
flower has a delightful fragrance, and throws 
out it#ocours strongest at evening.-—Mason. 


(6463) POLYGALA SENEGA, SNAKE ROOT. 
The voots.. Several. species of Polygala are medi- 
cinally employed in. Germany, South America, 
and Java. In Nipal and the Himalayas, the P. 
crotalarioides is used; as a snake antidote. Of 
this species the stem ia branched from the base, 
suffruticose, decumbent, downy. ; leaves. obovate, 
wedge-shaped at-the basa, - stalked ; racemes 8— 
10. flowered,.wings roundish, obovate, as long. as. 
the orbieular, ciliated capsule. In the Moluccas 
the Soulamea amara (Rex amarois) is stated to 
be employed. with great.,.advantage | 
aud in ague, All parts, especially the roots and 
bitter. O’ Shangluessy, 
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Pages 209-12... 








nin Bohemia, at Zwwickait 


~ Its analysis by Bucholz 


— POLYGONUM. 


, . (6464) POLYGALA SPECIOSA.—All the. 
species of this genus: are very handsome, showy 
flowers; they are natives of the Cape, some parts 


of Enrope and. America: ;'thei¢ colours are chiefly: 
pink, scarlet, red-or white, they are readily grown 
from seed, and should be raised in:a light so 


(6465) POLYGONACER, Buabwheads,:ana- 


_|taralorder of Apetalous Plants, with triangular 
fruit and usually with stipules united into a tube 
| or ocrea, through which the stem passes. Their 


fruit is composed of three aspermous carpellary 


‘|leaves joined by their edges, and surrounding a 


single erect ovule deriving its origin from a cen- 
tral placenta; and it proves the truth of the 
modern theory, that in many cases the ovules de- 
rive their origin immediately from the centre of 
vegetation, or the growing point, and not from 
the margin of carpellary leaves. The order con- 
sists of herbaceous plants more frequently than 
of shrubs, “and a large part of them are mere 
weeds ; as, for example, our docks, and wild poly- 
gonums ; some however are handsome flowers,, 
as the 2. orientale, or Garden Persicaria,: and 
P. amplexicaule; others are valuable for 


cooking, as the rhubarb, whose roots also 


furnish the important tonic and purgative 
drue of that name; and in some a ereat quantity 
of astringent matter is found, as in the Coccoloba 
uvifera, ov Seaside Grape of Jamaica, from which 
a kind of Kino has been prepared. [CoccoLosal. 
A species of Indian Po/ygonum, P. tinctorium, 
has recently been introduced into cultivation in 
Belgium asa substitute for indigo. ‘The flour 
of the seeds of P. Tarlarienm, P. Fagapyrum, 
and others, is made into a bad kind of bread in 
Lombardy and other’ #ountries. ‘The genus 
Rheum also belones to this order. | 

(6466) POLYGONUM (the Greek woAdyovoy, 
‘much productive’), a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Polygonacee. It has 0 2 
parted perianth, from five to eight stamens, ‘and 
from two to three styles; a 1-seeded trigonous 
or compressed nut, lateral incurved embryo, the 
cotyledons not contorted. This is a very “exten- 
sive genus, containing the Knotgrasses, Ristorts, 
Persicarias, and Buckwheats of English way- 
sides, fields, and gardens. They grow in almost 
any soil, some being aquatic, and others flourish- 


ine in sandy sterile, tracts.—Ziug. Cyc. Rox- 


burgh in his second volnme,‘p. 285 et seq., (Oc- 
tandria trigynia) namés'l'§ species of Polygonum, 
but no information as to their properties. His 
P. lanatum, common round Calcutta, is called 
Sweet panee merich, or. white water spepper; P 
pilosum ; burra panee merich, or great water 
pepper, is also common near Calcutta, and ‘flow- 
ers atthe beginning of the wet season, The 
name denotes its analogy in properties to the P. 


Hyderopiper of Europe, which. gives a yellaw 
‘colour to wool ; P. flaccidum is also called Panee 
| merich in Caleutta.—O' Shaughnessy, page 523 
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POLYGONUM MOLLE. | POLY! 


in China,two species of Polygonuin are cultivated | Cashier An mountain hs | de 
‘for the blue dge furnished by thé leavg, which in | at Cashyoere.—-Dr. Mealjhrger,p. 380.. - 
extracted like indigo by maceration.—-W%l, iding’ | (64 74) POT YGONUM PERSICARY A. oT hie 
IV “0 12 | a FY if A” g. ES at u a Eeees iCat Zs | yard SRG, Seen te LK! ae ae a BE eh cous "Ala 
1808; -barbatum, 1798; Chinense, 1806; ) po a # Satden plant, is of edsy cultiire, ‘Algo 
Donii, 1801 ; glabram, 1799; horridum, 1803; 
Iudicum, 1808; molle, 1807; Neépalense 1804 ; 
pedunculare, 1802; strictum, 1800; Wallichii, . 


Cashinorean mountaina anil its-4o0ls dee’ officiual 








































he red.ant white: the, P. His ‘dropipeg, 4 water 
plant, has beautifal pink flowers. Rigdelf? '>" 
(6475) POLYGONUM TINCTORIUM, 
neuse, and barbatu:, yield a blue dye like itdigo, 
in China and Japan.—O’ Shaughnessy, page $23. 
Sce Dyes. | atte 
(6476) POLYNEMUS, a genus of. Fishes, 
placed by Cuvier in his third division of the 
Percide, the species of which are distinguished 
by the ventral fins being inserted farther back 
than the pectorals. These fishes are’ farther 
distinguished by having several long filaments 
beneath the pectoral tin; these are, in fact, free 
rays of that fin; their teeth are minute and dense 
as the pile on velvet, or recurved like the teeth 
ina carding-machine ; they are found on both 
jaws, as well as on the vomer and palate. ‘The 
general form of the body of the Pulynemi some- 
what reseinbles that of the perch; the muzzle 
projects over the mouth; the eyes are rather 
large and placed very forward ; the dorsal. fins 
are short and widely separated, and the ‘cual 
fin is large, and more or less forked. The‘scales 
extend on the fins, as in'‘many of the Scienide, 
which these fishes appear to approach in some 
other characters. Considerable interest is at- 
tached to the Polynemi on account of their yield- 
ing isinglass. ‘his fact was first made krown 
by Dr. Cantor, who found that several] species of 
Polynemus might be used for obtaining isinglass. 
“The species best known,” says Dr. Cantor, in 
a communication to the Zoological Society, ‘is 
the Polynemus Risua of Hamilton (2. lonyifilis, 
Cuvier; the Tupsce, or Mango fish, of the, An- 
glo-Indians): this inhabits the Bay of Bengal 
j-aud the zwstuaries of the Ganges, but enters the 
mouths of the rivers even higher up than Cal- 
. ) cutta during the. breeding season ‘(april and 
(6470) POLYGONUM. CYMOSUM. Wall.| May), when the fish ts considered in ifs highest 
A wild buck wheat is abundant, at Choonetam perfection, and 18 generally sought aS 8 great 
‘in Sikkini which formed an excellent spina ch: jp} delicacy. ‘This species Is the smallest, for its 
is called“ Pullopbi ;” a name I shall hereafter | length seldom exceeds eight or nine Inches, and 
have occasion to mention with gratitude. This | OW¢ Inch and a half or two inches in depth.” It 
is a common Ilimalayan plant, and is also found | 18 remarkable for the great length 'of filathents, 
in the Khasia mountaius.— Hooker Him. Jouy,| °F free rays, of the pectoral fins, these ‘being 
Fal. i. page 31. about twice the length of the body; and seven in 
ese eke ect eagle ees number on each side. P. auvenk and P. Topsut 
‘(6471) POLYGON UM LIN IFOLIUM as also of Hamilton, Dr.'Cantor ‘states, are closely: allied 
Polgonum aviculare. and affinis species ; grows | to this species.  “* Polynemus Sele, Hamiltom4?. 
about Labore, where it is well known, but little| ole Nope 
0. : ; 


na ore, where it is wel pledeius, Broussonnais ; P. linéatus, ‘Ladepide), 
used.—By Dr. Honiybérger, P. 33 is the Sulenh Fish ‘first nientionéd in Paves 
_ (6472) POLYGONUM MACROPHYLLUM. 


“Orienta: “Herald,” as yielding: isinglases 44Qhi 

Grows amoag the Caghmavean: mountains, where | $Pecies, a8 well as another -clotely ‘allied tw'P. 

its roots. are officinal,——Dr, Hongberger, 0. 330. quedrifilis, Cuvier, which u was dissected, “figar- 

ror Pe | arrtar aera pe :|.”A Od; -and.désoribed, under the narie of P. Salbiah 

eee) OLYGONUM MOLLE, grows on the (Saccolih), appears to be equally’ plentifal; ‘in 
: wagon 








1805. | 
(6467) POLYGONUM AMPHIBIUM. The 
Root-like stems of this polygonum, resemble 
sarsaparilla, as a substitute for which it has been 
used with ‘alleged success.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 
523. Vevetates in Cashmere, and is considered 
as a veterinary medicine ; whence its name, guree 
(horse).— Honiyberger, p. $30. 
(6468) POLYGONUM AVICULARE, Kyor 
GRASS. 
- ~ Nisomali, Sans. Machvoti, typ. 
- Considered medicinal in Behar. Fruit said to 
be emetic aud cathartic.— O’ Shaughnessy, puge 
522. Polygonum Aviculare has from one 
to. three flowers tovether, axillary lanceo- 
late leaves, or elliptical. Plane stalked lanceo- 
late acute ocrem, with few distant simple nerves 
at length by growth becoming torn, a triquetrous 
“nut with raised poinis shorter than the perianth. 
Its. nuinerous seeds supply abundant food for 
small birds ; they are said to be emctic and ca- 
thartic. Thunberg says that in Japan a blue 
dye is prepared from this plant.—Eug. Cye. 
‘Polygonum aviculare—grows at Cashmere, and 
is there officinal. Its fruit is ‘said to be emetic 
| 1 eathartic (Beng. Disp.)—Honiyberyer, page 
330. 
— (6469) POLYGONUM BARBATUM, China 
and East Indies. 
 Aatalari, Tam. | Kuuda mallier, Tex. 
Considered diuretic at the Cape of Good Hope 
and given in infusion by the native doctors in 
dndia in cases of colic.—O'Sh. p. 599, 


vy 






| POLYGRONTA. 
} shoals, .alt-the "year -round, ia the : sestuagies of 


the Ganges, end is: appreciated by Kuropeans | 
7 both species ‘attain. 


for its excellent flavour: 
| a size from. three to four feet in - length, 
| and: eight! ‘to ‘ten inches in depth.” (Cantor.) 
| Besides the. species found ‘on the const of the 
| aainland,' two other species of Polynemus, P. 
| pewennemus and P. heptadactylus, have been dis- 
| povered off ‘the coast of Java. On the coast of 
| Afvica and iu the West Indics, certain species of 
| the present genus are found. One of the African 
species 'is confounded by Cuvier with the Indian 
P. longifidia, aud the mistake has beew rectified 
/ by Mr. Bennett.. It appears that this speeies 
(which is in all probability the Pentanemus of 
| Artedion, which Linnus established his P. guin- 
| quarius) differs from the Mango Fish of India 
in the number of free rays to the pectoral fins, 
| the latter having seven rays, and the African 
| gnecies only five. Messrs. Cuvier and Valen- 

ciennes, wot having found any species of Polyne- 
mus with so few as five free rays, and those 
longer than the body, imagine that the P. quin- 
guarius was founded on a muilated specimen. 
Several individuals however having this charac- 
ter being discovered by Captain Belcher, R. N. 
during his survey of a part of the Atlantic coast 
of North Africa, Mr. Bennett proposed to name 
the species after Artedi. The second African 
species belongs to that section in which the free 
rays of the pectoral fins are short, and has re- 
ceived the name of. Polywenus quadrifilis. In 
the American Polynemus (P. Amerecanus) there 


are seven free rays to the pectoral fin, and these | 


scarcely reach the tip of the ventral fins: it 1s 
about one foot in length, of a silvery colour ; 
the pectoral fins are almost black, and the other 
fins are spotted with black.— Hig. Cyc. 


(6477) POLYNEMUS INDICUS. Rosa 
Fist.) 000 
Cala meen. Tam. | 

(6478) POLYODONTA (* many-toothed’ 
tribe), a name applied by Lamarck and M. De 
Blainville to the Arcacea [Ancapa&] of the 
former, the Ark-Shells, &c., of collectors, com- 
prehends the forms collected by Janneus, in 
his ‘ Systema Nature,’ under the .genus 47ea, 
aud those designated by more modern zoo- 
logists as the genera <Arcu, Cucullea, Pee- 
tunculus, and Nucula. ‘* Cardinal tecth small, 
numerous, entering, and disposed in each valve 
in either-a straight, a curved, or a broken ‘Hne.” 

Area (Linn.).—Animal. more or less thick, 
generally rather elongated: mantle prolonging 
itgelf slightly. backwards, aud with. a row of ten- 
acular filaments on its borders ; labial : appen- 
dages very small and slender ; foot pedunculated, 


compressed, and slit throughout its length. ‘Shell 
navicular, apther.. thick, equivalve, inequilated, 
more or less oblique ; umbones distant and often | al 


a little recurved forwards ; hinge linear ; straight 


- POLYPODIACEA. 


furnished throughout its Jength with a numcrous 


row of small-teeth or transver3c Jamin, which 
are equal ang intrant ; ligment. entirely external 
M, Bang, who gives the above as the characters 
of .drca, remarks that the species .sametimes ad- 
here by their foot, and more frequently by. means 
of a byssus. te ee, 
_ (6479) A. tortuosa (Genus Trisis, Oken). 
Shell twisted, parallelopiped, . striated ; valves. 
obliquely carinated : umbanes sinall, recurved. 
It inhabits the (ndian Ocean. at 4 
(6480) A. antiquata. Shell transverse, obli- 
uently cordate, ventricose, many ribbed ; the 
ribs transversely striated and blunt: the poste- 
rior ribs bifid. Colour white, = _ 


The Arce have hitherto been found.on bottoms 
of sandy mud and dirt, at depths varying from 
the surface to seventeen fathoins. Some of the 
species are moored to stones, corals, &¢.—Hng. 
Cyc. | 

(6481) POLYPIFERA, POLYPIARIA, or 
POLYPI, an order of Radiate Animals, thus cha- 
racterised by M Milne-lidwards :—Animals or- 
vanised for sedentary mode of life, having no loco- 
motive organs, and being provided with a ‘circle 
of retractile tentacules around the mouth, and a 
central gastric cavity, not communicating with 
an anus, and containing the reproductive organs 
when these exist, in general fissiparous, or mul- 
tiplying by buds as well as by ovules.— ng. 
Cyc, 

(6482) POLYPODIACE are one of the 
chief divisions of the natural order of Ferns. 
[Filices.] They constitute the highest form of 
Acrogenous or Cryptogamic vegetation, and are 
regarded as approaching more nearly to Cycada- 
ceous Gymnosperms than to any other part of 
the vegetable kingdom now in existence. They 
are usually herbaceous plants, with a permanent 
stem, which remains buried and rooting beneath 
the soil, or creeps over the stems of trees,.or 
forms a scarcely moveable point of growth, round 
which new leaves are annually produced in a 
circle; or it rises into the air in the form of a 
simple stem, bearing a tuft of leaves at its apex, 
and sometimes attaining the height of 50 or 60 
feet. [Acrogens.] ‘Ihe stems seem always. te 
produce roots in great quantities from their syr- 
face, even when elevated in air; such roofs are 
more especially met with near and under the 
ground, where they form a stratum of some thick-. 
ness, acting both as feeding-organs and as an 
external protection ; on all Tree-Ferns they ap- 
pear upon the stem at least in the form of tuber. 
dles; and in Cibotium Billardiert they cover 
over the whole surface from the top to the ‘bottom 
with a dense layer several inches deep.” “The 
surface of tree-fern stems may be taken’ to re. 
present that of the order in general. ' ‘It is 


ways marked with. scars of” considerable 
size, having either a lozenge form or that of an. 
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POLYPODIUM GIGANTEUM. 
irregular oval, and bearing within thei atea evi- 
dent traces of the fracture of woody' plates which 
passed from the stem into the’ leaves. ‘These 
scars lengthen as the stem increases in age, till 
the lozenge or oval form is entirely destroyed ; 
the scars ‘then become separated to considerable 
distances, and extended into long and often irre- 
gular and indefinite spaces separated by deep 
furrows. Hence it happens that the appearance 
of the upper and lower end of the same tree-fern 
stem is so. dissimilar, that ‘they would not be 
supposed to belong: to even the same species. 
Below the scars, or interposed among them, are 
found openiogs down into the interior of the stem 
filled with pulverulent matter, and of unknown 
use. ‘They appear to be of the same nature as 
the apertures into the superficial cells of Svhag- 
num, or more especially as the perforations in 
the rhizoma of Nymphaea. Although tree-ferns 
are unknown in any countries except those 
having either a damp tropical climate, or at least 
an equitable mild temperature and humid. at- 
mosphere, yet the common ferns of Britain, 
whose stems, vulgarly called roots, are formed 
under ground, exhibit the same kind of organisa- 
tion as that just described, only in a less con- 
splcuous manner. It does not therefore follow 
that the remuins of tree-ferns found in this coun- 
try in a fossil state prove Great Britain to have 
had formerly a tropical climate, especially as the 
numberof such remains hitherto met with has been 
extremely small ; the utmost value that can be 
assigned to their evidence is that of probability. 
Inthose tropical lands where the tree-fern acquires 
its full size, as for example Brazil, the Philip- 
pines, Pitcairn’s Islands, &c., it becomes one of 
most majestic and eraceful objects, having an 
enormous plume of the most delicate and verdant 
foliage at the extremity of alofty flexible stem, 
which sways bencath the gentlest breeze.—Eng- 


Cyo. : 

— (6483) POLYPODIUM, a genus of Terns, 
type ofthe natural order Polypodiacee. ‘The 
species of this genus are known by the thece 
being in clusters on the back of the frond, and 
by their opening transversely ; the ring is usual- 
ly vertical and‘incomplete. This is the case with 
Allosurus and Noodsiu. Polypodium is distin- 
guished by, the sori being circular and naked, 
and the margin of the frond is flat, not reflexed. 
Several species are found in Great Britain. 
—HEng. Oye, 

(6484) POLYPODIUM. Rexp Fern. There 
is a large terrestrial fern with hollow stems like a 
reed, which are: often used by the natives of 
Tenasserim instead of. quills for pens.—Mason. 
In Caleutta, the Hindoos, boil the. young tops of 
a Polypodium with their shrimp curries.— Hooker. 


(6485) POLYPODIUM GIGANTEUM. A 
tree fern is very rare but is oecasionally seen in the 
southern Provinces, resembling a small palm. 





Griffith found the samé' spéecies* in’ Asstt 
tvatives have hut one namé.for Sotli*the vycas’ and 
tree fern.— Mason. . 7 : ne Ete tae 


calyx adherent to the 
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- (6486) POLYPODIUM, PERTUSUM.. rit- 
TED PoLyPop. In ‘Tenasseriin, , this fern ..18, of- 
ten found in company, with the preceding species ; 
aud may be easily recognized by, its. creeping 
habit, and by. the margins. of the. upper: parts 
of its fronds being rolled together when in frue- 
tification.—-Afason, 

(6487) POLYPODIUM PROLIFERUM, is 
the only species of fern that the  Soane. valley. 
presents at one season of the vear. . ‘The rocks 
are then elegantly fringed with it.— Hooker, 

Him. Jour Vol. 1, p. 50.0 6: 7 

(6488) POLYPODIUM QUERCIFOLIUM, 
Oak-LEAVED Potypop. In some parts of the 
forests of ‘lenasserim the trunks of alinost every 
tenth tree have a great abundance of a large 
species of polvpod growing upon them. ‘The 
barren fronds are cordate, and stemless ; but the 
fertile ones stand on long slightly winged stems, 
and are gashed like the leaves of an Enylish oak. 
— Mason. | | — 

(6489) POLYPODUM SEKOUR, grows on 
the lower range of the hills, near Jowalla mukkee. 
Its dried roots are white, resembling slices of 
pears.— Dr. Honigherger, p. 330. | 

(6490) POLYPODUM TAXIFOLIUM. Lin. 

Wellipanna-Kelengu, Kadehou Maa, Sans. 

Hort. Mat. 7 | 

Rheed says that the leaves of this plant, re- 
duced to powder, and taken with honey, are 
powerful emmenagognes, and bring on abortions. 
He therefore adds, Mulieres, ergo, cavete vobis.— 

Vide Hort. Mal. par. 12. page 25.-—Ains. Mat. 
Med. p. \34. Ae gaa 3 

(6491) POLYPODIUM VULGARE. Bisray. 

Common Fern is officinal at Lahore, whither it 1s 
brought from the hills. ‘he Hakims use it to 
purge away the black bilein melancholy ‘also in 
flatulent colic. ‘Chey think it injurious’ to’the 
liver.—Dr. Honigberger, p. 830. ‘The root “is 
brought to Ajmere from Arabia, via Bombay : 
considered heating and given in flatulence, and 
indigestion ; not considered poisonous fn any 
quantity : one seer costs four rupees.— Irvine. 


- (6492) POMACKE®, Juss. .Apple Tribe. 
The Pomacee form.a tribe of Rosacew in the 
system of De Candolle, y 0 rt 
they are separated ito a distinct family.’ They 
may be distinguished from other Rosapgs “by 
their leaves being usualy simple, the tube of the 
: ovary ; and thus, ineltiding 
the carpels, q fleshy, fruit je eventually formed, 
which is crawned by the limb of the’calyk, and 


“ . 






on 


o anh " 


whence it is- called a Pome. ‘This say be from 


\ 


2—5 celled, each cell formed ‘of cartitaginotis’ or 


Poe ee ae Ri Serer (ee A POERClT .. Vereen Ge Ye 
ig well known, in the Apple, Pear, Quindé, &c., 
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but by many botanists 
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: POMPHRE' 


ovules-i-—They wostly inhabit. the North tem- 


pernte Zone and the great mountainous range of | — 
India. They are chiefly remarkable ‘for their | 
edible frait'when cultivated, abounding’ tn sac- 


charine “matter with a pleasant acidity: Ina 
wild state, they are austere or astringent and acid. 
By distillation of the seeds of some of the. Ponia- 


cee a'very tittle Hydrocyanic acid is obtainsd.i— 
Royle. A wild apple, which bears a small austere 


fruit like the Siberian crab: was found in the 
Bhoottea’ country. in East Nepaul.—-Hooker, 
Him. Jour, Vol. 1, p. 2035. 


(6493) POMEGRANATE. 


Dalerna, Mat. 
-Anaar, PERS. 
Roomaas, Port. 
Dadima, SANs. 
Granadas, SP. 


Rana Rooman. ARAB. 
Delunghidie, CyNa. 
Grenades, FR. 
Granatapfel, Gur. | 





Anaar Darim, Guz. &. 


Hinpb. Magilum palam, ‘Ta. 
Granati, I'r. Dadima Pundoo, ‘TEL. 
Gangsalan, JAv. Nar, ‘TURK. 


The fruit of a tree (Punica Granatum), com- 
mon in the warmer parts of the temperate zone. 
Pomegranates when ripe, are about the size of an 
orange, are covered with a hard, light brown 
rind, and contain a reddish, seedy, juicy pulp. 
‘The rind of the pomegranate has of late years 
formed an article of export from Bombay to 
England, where it is used in medicine. — Faulk- 
ney. In China, dried pomegranates are said to 
be used for dyeing yellow; the rind is also a 
tanning substance. Inthe “ Comptes Rendus,” 
xxxv., p. 558, there is an account by M. J. 
Persoz, of a green coloring matter from China, 
of great stability, from which it appears that the 
Chinese possess a coloring substance having the 
appearance of indigo, which communicates 


| (6495) POMPHRET.. Sraomatevs Arcen- 
jTBug. Wish. oi fee ete 
Vowal meen, Tam.’ | ‘Hatva mabie, Dux. 
ow |  dins. Mat. Med.. p. 155. 
(6496), PONDIGUL SLATE, adark black 
mouumental marble is procurable in any quantity 
at the village of Pondigul, distant from Masuly. 
patam about ‘70. miles, and from Hyderabad 
about 90 miles, situated on the Guntoor side of 
the river Kistnah, and in the Guntoor district. 
Slabs from 6} feet by 3 feet and from 2 inches 
thick are to be had at but little cost and labour, 





{and there are good bandy roads in most direc- 


tions, but the cheaper and more feasible mode 
of conveyance would be, on flat-bottomed boats 
or rafts down the Kistnah to Masulipatam, from 
whence it could be shipped to all parts. J. S. 
)Sirricke, P. A. A.—Kimedy, 9th August 1850. 


(6497) PONERA (Latrelle), a genus of In- 
sects belonging to the family Forimicide. In this 
genus the neuters and females are armed with a 
sting, The peduncle of the abdomen is formed 
of a single knot; antenne in these individuals 
thickened at the tip; mandibles triangular ; head 
subtriangular. P. contractaisa simall species, a 
native of Kngland.—Eug. Cyc. 
| (6498) PONGAMIA. Of this genus Dr. 
Wight gives Pongamia elliptica, 420; vlabra, 59 ; 
ovalifolia, 328. | | 

(6499) PONGAMIA ARBOREA. From the 
seeds of the Pongainia glabra or Galidupa ar- 
borea, a honey-brown and almost tasteless oil is 
procured, which is fluid at common temperatures, 
but gelatinises at 55 degrees.— Simmonds. 


(6500) PONGAMIA ATROPURPUREA ; 
DARK-PURPLE PONGAMIA. ‘his tree is very 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 





a beautiful and permanent sea green color to | common about Maulmain, and though vastly in- 
mordants of alumina and iron, and which is nots ferior to a multitude of others, Wallich thought it 
4 preparation of indigo, or any derivative of | of sufficient beauty, to give it a place among his 
this dyeing principal. As furnished to M. | splendid engravings of rare Indian plants. —Ma- 
Persoz by Mr. Forbes, the American consul at | soz. _ | 


Canton, it was in thin plates of a blue color, 
resembling Japanese indigo, but of a finer grain, 
differing also from indigo in its composition and 
chemical properties. On infusing a very small 
quaytity of it in water, this fluid soon acquired 
a deep blue colour with a greenish tinge; upon 
boiling and immersing a piece of calico on which 
the mordants of iron and alumina had been 
printed, it was dyed a sea green color of greater 
or less intensity according to the strength of the 
mordant—-the portions uot coated. remaining 
white.— Fortuae. aa | 


(6494) , POMPHRET. STROMATEUS. Linn. 
This fish -is very abundant on the Tavoy coast, and 


in a smooth sea may be seen deep in the water in { 
great numbers, bet they are very shy of the 
hook. They are considered one of the best fish . | 

a "Travancore, 388, Bangalore, 55.—M. #. J. R. 
1493 | | 


for the table:—Mason.. ~ 





(6501) PONGAMIA GLABRA. Inpran 
BEECH. as | | 
Poouga, ‘I'am. 


a ; Hongay, CAN. 
anaga, ‘TEL. 


Karung, BueM. 

A graceful tree, and excellent for avenues: in 
good soil it attains a large size, has beautifully 
varnished green leaves all the year round is 
valuable as a strong manure, for sugar-canit’ es- 
pecially ; requires no care.—Dr. Cleghorn. This 
large tree, attaining a height of 40 to 50 feet, is 
very common in S. India, flourishing equally well 
in the arid plains of the Carnatic, and on the Sub 
Alpine tracts of Mysore. Oil is made from the 
seeds. Roxburgh says the wood is;light, white 
and fit for a variety of purposes. In Coimbatore 
it is used chiefly for fuel. ‘The boughs and leaves 
are extensively used as manure. Wight No. 78, 





Acgonding ta Wallieh;, this,» the kari 


is indigenous in Amherst Province,’ . “fl 






mese make. ap, oil. from this ,.tree _ which _ tday 
be. the tree referred to by Wallich.—AMason, 
The wobd said to be “only fit for fuel — Rox- 
burgh on the contrarystates that It Serves For’ a 

Pes? +") fenteséens: furnishes thewell known: Pooah fibre, 


; 
i bes t 


the ‘sead.— Rohde 


-(8502)'PONTEDERA "'DILATATA! “Phis 
much larger species is fotind in the nethborhood 
of Rangoon, and may exist” in’ the “Lenasseriin 


Nee 3 , 


Proviuces.— Mason, © 


: a fast i 


streamsiin ‘Tenasserun,, are pimpled with a. small 
species of the pontedera. Apis _ 
«4 bonnie wee flower all wild in the wads, 
‘Tike awed twinkling ster high up in the cluds, 
Which opens its eups sealed up iu the dew, | 
‘And-spreads out. its eaves of a beautiful blue.” — 
tio hs Magee Pag 2 pes Bhason. 


(6304) PONTEDERACEA, Pontederads; 


nataral order of Plants-belonging to: the class of 


Endogens. It-has a 6-parted tubular coloured 
perianth, more or-less irregular, with a circinate 
estivation. The stamens arising fromthe calyx 
6 or 8 opposite the petals, the anthers turned 
inwards, opening leethwise. ‘The ovary-is free, 


more or less completely, 3-celled, many-seeded ; 


one style,the stigma simple. The capsule 3-celled, 
occasionally acquiring: an adhesion to the 
perianth, 3-valved with loculicidal dehiscence ; 
the seeds are indefinite, attached to a central 
axis; ascending hilum small; the embryo with 
its radicle rather enlarged, orthotropal in the 
axis of somewhat mealy albumen. The species 
aquatic ot marsh plants. ‘The leaves sheathing 
at the base, with parallel veins in the larger spe- 
eies,’ arrow-headed, cordate; or dilated. The 


flowers are either solitary or in-spikes or umbels, | i : en UhOne 
“countries are used for the masts of ships.— 7red- 


spathaceous ; frequently blue, sometimes yellow. 


Wie aquatic plants: comprehended in this order 
are distinguished by the divisions of their flowers 
being . rolled Apwards after Howwering, to, which 
may be added mealy albumen and an indefinite 
number of seeds. They are natives exclusively 
of North and Soath, America, the Hast Tniics, 
and tropical Africa, Very little is known of 
their, uses. Some of the species are employed 






by.the native’ Indian practitioners in liver com- 
plaints and, diseases ‘of the stomach. Rubbed 
in butter arid drank,they are said to remove 


* BLS | ge Ei 
down in butt rank,they are said to remc 
redness powdered and mixed with 









x 


ies ba ; ‘and when chewed, to 


sugar, to relieve, asthma 
adminsterad ‘in ‘fever and ‘sp 
herbs.—EEng. Oye. 

(6605) PONTOPHI, 
‘(Eigen Biss.) ae pn 
* (6506) POOAH on POE 


. 
a 












“ (6506) PC POEE -FIBBE.. Kiexki, 
by the Wegchis: and Yank} b 


HA 
eg “3 
‘t 





Bure: of six or eight deet': ‘auth the fie 


‘Tt is considered yell adapted. -for:. making: - 
and .canvas,it has, great strength, and; endures. 


(6503) PONTEDERA VAGINALIS. . Poy- 
repeRa. "The, margins of many wild jungle 


| to the Sikkim hills ; froin 


Royle, p. 368. See BowHMERtA. 


e. asthma; and when chew 
toothache; “brayed with milk,'some _ are 
Ph tater “and ‘shine eaten as pot- | Cone adel Rete ae 
wet bo oe So! | Wg per. squanecineh, the amen weight of the | 
is 1,689,800 lhe... The specific. gravity, and, the 
| relative strength, stifigess, aad resilign{ : 
coinpared «with: Rign fir, as 1Q00, from 3M. 


US, agenns of Shrimps. 


~ ae 


Bochmeria fratesceis: ; grows, to.-the height, 
clot emek when: properly. 
drvaaed, is. quite equal to the best: flax of: Kurope,: 
uses for fishing vets, game-hags ; twine ani rapes 

loth 


wets: well. Ooeuts near’ Simla... Boehmeria. 


or Poonh Hemp:: Ltis called | ** Rooah” by. the. 
Parbnttias, “ kienki” by. the Lepcehis ; and 
“ yenki” by the Limboos.. It is not culpivated, 
but grows wild and abimdantly, in the , valleys: 
throughout the mountains of Mastern Nipal and 
Sikkim, at the foot.of the hills skirting the tarai 
to the elevation of 1000 or’ 1200 feet and: within 
the mountains up to 3000 feet. Dr. Falconer 
recognised this plant, as-common: from. Gurbwal 
the Ganges to Bur- 
raimpooter. In the outer hills of Gurhiwal Kumaon 


it is called Poec. It does not grow in the forest 


but is chiefly found in open clear places, .and in 
some situations overruns the abandoned fields 
of the hill people, within the elevations which 
suit it. It sheds its leaves in the winter ; throws 
them out in April and May ; and flowers’ and 


seeds in. August. and September. The exact 
period altering of necessity with the elevation - 


“ 


' 4 


(6507) POODKENA. Mentha Verticulata. 
Mint. See Mint. | — 

(6508) POON-WOOD, or PEON-WOOD, 
of Singapore is of a light porous texture, and 
light greyish cedar color ; itis used in ship-build- 
ing for planks, and makes excellent spars. The 
Calcutta poon is preferred. A species of Calo- 
phylium is called poona in the peninsula of India, 
and C. angustifolium, Dr..Roxburgh says, isa 
native of Penang and of countries eastward of 
the Bay of Bengal, and that it yields the straight 
spars commonly called Poon, and which in those 


gold. The wood called poon brought from the East 
Tndies, to Britain, very nearly resembles a dali 
coloured and greyish specimen of mahogany, aud 
would be useful for any purpose to, which such 
kind of mahogany is applicable ; besides having 
a greater degrce of strength and_ stiffness com- 
pared with its weight. Poon is nsed for the 
decks, masts, and yards of ships, and it appears 
to be well adapted for.these purposes both by its 
strength and lightness. In respect to durability 
we haye not been able to collect satisfactoty in-. 
formation; its texture is porous, but’ uniform ; 
and the mean weight of a cubic foot in the dry 
state is 405 Ibs. taken from our-apecimens.: The 
cohesive force of poor is from 10,000 ta 14,700 





ent. power: 





ee, 


Fincham’s experiments are,.ag-Wader:ror. oi x! 


1494, 





btn RUA rp mete = eo 





eee it, ee it,, is superior 40 
Rigg fir.in the properties required for most wood, 
The poo of oqmmences Is. auld by: De. Wight to 
beara the eR ey body 
Dib Pentapyti. Dilteninosw. 
oe — Rowadaw ie ee 


a 


of he, 


ret is a large timber tree, a native of. ‘the 
Norther, Cirears : ; it flowers in March and. April. 
Rowd. — Rohde. M. 8.8. The similarity of native 
names between this and C ‘alophyllum inophyllum 
led Dr. Wight to suspect some mistake. The 
wood of Dillenia pentavyna is said to be excced- 
ingly strong, and very durable, even when buried 
under ground. A stately forest tree, common 
on the Re of the W. Ghauts. Dr W ivht is 
satisfied that this is the tree w hich furnishes the 
Poon spars, D. pentagynia is a tall and calophyl- 
lum inophyllum a short stunted tree.— Wighé: 


(6509) POONANLITE, a Mineral occurring 
crystallised in lone slender er vstals. Primary ‘y 
forma right rhombic prism Fracture uneven. 
Colourless. Hardness 5-0 to 5: 5. ‘Transparent, 
translucent. Lustre vitreous. Found in Poonah 
in the East Indies. The followi ing 1s an’ analy- 
sis by Gmelin :— a ) 


Silica oo. 48-199 

Alumina oo... 30-446 

Lime . | 10-197 

‘Soda, with a trace of potash 00-657 

Water hc. Mee. Gee soag Lo s80 
ee = gu g06e 
Eag Cyc. 


(6510). POONGA or KURUNJ OIL— 


JALBERGIA-ARBOBREA OR PONGAMIA GLABRA. 


-Poonga yennai, Tam. Karun) ka tel. Hinp. 

- Kanoogoo noona TEL. | 
This oil, which in some parts of the country 
is used toa large extent in adulterating lamp 
oil; is expressed” from the seeds of a tree, com- 
_ in most parts of the Madras Presidency. 
In’ North Arcot, Bellary, and the Nuggur Divi- 
sion of Mysore, the oil is ‘procurablé at Rs, 2-8-0 
per maund. It is chiefly used as a Lamp oil by 

the poorer classes. — AM. E RS 


» (6811) POONEER, .e 
ts Gs tee _Pooneer; TAM. ee ah 
~Phisiea very. light~white coloured earthy ws mat- 


» ters. containitig a’ great: proportion of Carbonate 
of Soda; and from which, as well as front: Over 


Munhoo, oda ts - ‘prepared... Pooneer is etrptoy- 
iin makixig glass, in dyeing blue ‘and seariet and |- 
‘Chuoklers in’ dyeing: — ‘vel un | 


by the: 


ding, Meb:: Med, Pe 192, 


ph Ba nti Poort 


f both, Ik..is ugel at times 








i i Ft Lvs: ae 
ThdoNttE, ate on 
ian Sti, Tein. eee fee a 


“61g! 20 
San 
” Aad called by. to a, Cons Ceylon ‘Tulipetre. 
= the, .coaclimakers. for 
to | Wheels, . &e.,. It is A tree generally ‘plantes|. to 
ornament walks i in gardens,and, ig very. common. : 
it, produces a yellow. flower Hdyes Ceylon, 


(6514) POOVATHIOO, ‘e ‘substancd sed in 





dyemy. . | PEPE Sats 
ei (65 Lb): POPLAR, ee ee WN ee Saag, Cae . i 
Popelier, Dur. ] Pioppa, In SVN: 
Peuplier, Fa. 1° |, Populus, ve oe 
Pappel, — Pappel. 


' re 


iz Alymo, SP. — 
~ haum, Ge R. | 
A fast growing tree (Populus), of which ieee 
are about fifteen varieties, The wood is soft 
and light, and not very durable, wiless kept dry. 
It is used in the ‘manufgcrure of domestic: ia 


sils, water-works, laths, and packing: casce 
Faulkner, Ne 
(6516) POPPY OIL. Papaver soMNIFERUM. 
Cas-cas Yennai, Tam. | Khush-khash- ka’ Tael, 
Casa-casa Noona, Ter. | Hyp. : 
The poppy is largely cultivated’ throughout 
Malwa and the Opium districts, where the drying 
oil obtained from the seed is more extensively 
used than any other, both in lamps and as food. 
At Bhopaul the: oil is procurable at the rate of 
Rs. 480 per maund of 25lbs3.. or £40° 6 per 
ton. By simple exposure to the ravs of the sun 
in shallow vessels, this oil is rendered perfectly 
co'ourless, and a very excellent sample of the 
bleached article exhibited by Lieut. Hawkes 
received Honorable Mention. It is much prized 
by European, artists.—B. J. , 


(6517) POPPY SEED, Ceseuss Sexo, Mave 
SEED. 


Gaysayeusa, Can. 


- Kublicash: ‘Aitan. me 
Ying suh, Cxty. , 


Papavero, In, 





Abinatta, CYNG,' Kes, Jar 

Capsules des: pavots _ Kush uk, Kooknar, . as 
blancs, Fr.. Pers, _.. 

Die kopse des weis- | Post, Chosa, Sans. 7 
sen mols, GER. Casa, casa, Yam, 

Cuscuss, Guz. & | Cassa- cassa, TEL. 
Hinp, le 





The seed of a most importar plant pace 
somniferum), -a native of the an of Eu 

and. Asia Minor, and now naturalized bys cult 
vation in India. Poppy’ seeds are employed i in 
medicine for the preparation of a sedative dedoc- 


| tion and syrup. In India’ they‘ are uséd by the ha- 


tives in sweetmeats, and by some clasies of the 
Hindoos at some of their festivals, . Popp “pe 
are exported {rom Bombay. ta, Sngland a 
a rance.— Mi aulkner. doa ten i Fie ce a oo 
(6818) POPULUS (from: the. Litin Por din), 
‘@éhus of ‘Plants. belonging: te  the'natarat order 
Heacee.-— Eng. Cye. vow 









. PORCELAIN. — 
(6519) POPULUS FASTIGIATA, the Lom-. 
bardy Poplar. Leaf deltoid, wider than long,crenu-: 






lated, glabrous, in the bud itivélnteby folded, pe- | 


tiole compressed. This treeis readily distinguished 
aifiong the species by"'its peculiar conical cypress 
like form, and the total absence of horizontal 
branches. It: gttws to the height of: 100 and 
120 feet, aud sometimes 150: feet. It-is'a na- 
tive of Italy on the banks of the Po, and also of 
Persia and the Himalaya.—Haz. Cye. 

(6520) PORANA. Of this genus Dr. Wight, 
gives,Porana paniculata, 1376 ; racemosa, 1376 ; | 
volubilis, 347-1376. _ soe: | 

(6521) PORANA VOLUBILIS; Buow- 
neEE, Hind.—A twining plant, flowers white, in 
axillary and terminal racemes; propagated by 
seel ; requires no particular soil.--~-eddell. 


(6522) PORCELLANID.H, a tribe of Ano- 
murous Crustacea, placed by M. Milne-Edwards 
next to the Paguri, and immediately preceding 
the section of Macrurous Decapods.— Eng. Cyc. ' 


(6528) PORCELLANA (Lam). The general 
form resembling that of the Brachyura.— 
Eng. Cye. ‘ 

(6524) PORCELLANA SCULPTA.  Co- 
lour reddish with great white spots. Length 
about three lines. It inhabits the coasts of Java. 
Two others species are recorded, one of them 
from the China seas: the other is P. virrdis, 
Gray, ‘ Zool. Mise.’ Pisidia viridis, Leach.— 
Fing. Cye. | 

(6525) PORPHYRY. Felspar of a granular 
texture, without crystals imbedded, is Claystone ; 
with imbedded crystals of felspar it is Porphyry. 
Hornblende mixed with uncrystallised felspar 
makes some Greenstones; with imbedded cryst- 
als of felepar this becomes Greenstone- Porphyry. 
Hence, by this mode of designation, we have 
Pitchstone-Porphyry, Greenstone-Porphyry, Ba- 
saltic-Porphyry, Felspar-Porphyry, andeven so 
vague aterm as Trap-Porphyry ; and, on the 
other‘hand, more correctly, Porphyritic Pitch- 
stone, Porphyritic Claystone, Porphyritic Green- 
stoue, Porphyritic Basalt, and Porphyritic Gra- 
nite. Among volcanic rocks, Porphyritic Trachy- 
tes are common. Fine examples of porphyry 
(crystals of felspar in a base of uncrystallised 
felspar), occur in Scotland, at Inverary and in 
Ben Nevis; in Cumberlaud, on Armboth Fell; 
and in Cornwall, commonly under the title of 

. . [ee-ki, Cuan. | Chenee-kam, Guz. Hinn, 

A. very fine’ species of earthern-ware, white, 
semi-transparent, arid sometimes beautifully co- 
loured and gilt. Chinese procelain, which is ofan 
exceeilingly fine-texture,has long been renowned ; 
but British porcelain, although unable to boast 
‘of such fine specimens of costly workmanship, 





‘ 
‘ ad ‘ 
Th * 
® 





hae ren to: hea matter of-:great. importance. 
Dresden has-Jong: been: famots for: muy 
its : poreelain: preductions 3° but--the & finest and. 
-nost nvignificent epecimens:of . Faropean china, 





a for the beauty.of 


Sir John Davis lias | condensed:all the important . 
information concerning the materials and wanu- 


facture'of poreelain,—a name given by the Portu-. 
guese to the semi-transparent cups they saw-on 
their arrival, froin. their resemblance to the lus- 
trous nacre of sea-shells, or poroellana, fon -they 
supposed it to be a composition of egy-shells, 
fish-glue, and scales—a good instance of the eff- 
hand descriptions travellers formerly indulged in, 
just as Chinese writers now describe things new 
to them ; as, for instance, when they call caout- 
chouc elephant’s skin. The Kaolin or Aaw-ling, 
i.e. High ridge, the name of a hill near Jauchau 
fu, is obtained from the disintegrated granire in 
that region, and is nearly pure felspar, or such 
as contains no metallic substance; by slow de- 
composition the alkali and part of the silex is 
removed, and water imbibed. An analysis of 
the clay used in Europe, which probably does 
not differ materially from that employed in 
China, shows the constituents to be silica 43, 
alumine 36, water 19, and a trace of magnesia 
and earbonate of lime. The petuntse, or peh-tun- 
tsz,’ is nearly pure quartz, and the best is brought 
from Hwuichan in Nganhwui, but is procurable 
elsewhere ; it is reduced to an impalpable pow- 
der by toilsome processes, and formed into 
cakes to sell to the manufacturers. Steatite 
or soap-stone called Azoah shih, is also employ- 
ed, and some forms of carbonate and sulphate of 
lime, which are mixed in to produce an inferior 
article, though still among the best now manu- 
factured ; the soap-stone ware is more brittle 
than the other, but fine, white, and very light. 
The proportions of the ingredients vary accord- 
ing to the desired fineness of the ware. After 
the paste or biscuit is thoroughly mixed and 
formed into the required shape, the dishes are 
painted by workmen, each of whom takes a single 
color and a single part of the picture. The whole 
surface of the dish is sometimes covered with gey 
figures, but the most common decorations .con- 
sist of heroes, statesmen, &c., in different atti- 
tudes and costumes, and sentences beautifully 
written referring to them-and their times. . Mast 
of the inscriptions and figures seen upon 
mantel-piece ornaments, tea-cups, and jars, are 
of this nature, explaining some event.in . the 
life, or a panegyric upon the personage 
there represented ; this affords an: opportu- 
nity for persons to show: their. scholarship in 
explaining the quotation.—Williams’ Middle 
Kingdom, Vol. Ii.p. 116. The colors used: on: 
the fine porcelain, have long been admired, antl 
Deguignes,, . who ‘made many. endeavours: ‘to 


procure samples of them and ascertain the mode 


of mixing them, has given the ‘contposition of 


1496 















resale i 
this bet nAfter the: |seork meen hied sintshiid 


the painting, tlie piseug are dovessd with ra:liquid. 
‘obtael flopt burumnpdfems 


maxtivéefvaliali, 
with tiresiquartzese tpétuates;scaftse ewhigh ither: 
arevbakec: ht best. avtieles) are ‘surrounded: 


with cusestined” witl !sand:iialorder to-protect:| 
thes frowi (thd: flame, andes the furances: ate: 


ante about ixioniereht feet: spyaare, idle ‘closest 
avtenticins exit: bev paid: te-the seondiion: of the 
wore, tid: therexadt tiie asvertaited for redwcing 
the heat: and/opening, theikilws! Sone of the pieces. 
brought- rom the interior are -pértectly.. whate; 

and the patterns ave afterwatds printed and fixed 
on. thenr:actotding to the daney of Che-eustomer. 

The finest’ specimens ave from the kilns of Kuse- 
tuechiw in Kiangse.+-4 itm’, ee ee 
dom, Pot. Ue pugelV4.: 

(65.27) PORCUDINE: “HISTRIX LBUCU- 
RUS. Lauce Porcuprye. A large: porcupine 
is not uueommon; in ‘Venasserine, ‘but the praerse 
cpectes: is’ not known! - It is. probably identical 
with one of the Malay species. . ‘Tle one found 
iv Avracinecis the common Indian ‘spectes,) and 
that of ‘Benasserim, may possibly be. the: SAE sree 
Musoms 0 6 6 aT 

(6528). Histric alophas ? Sat ata. Poxcurine. 
Ther isa small, porcupine in: the ‘Tenasserim 
Provinoes, which does not Appear to have: bee 
diseovered it Arracan; « According: to native 
desorption, ‘it best secords - with. the small 
species: desertbed by TLlodgson.— Mason. : 

(6529) PORTE A TRB OLL.: “TatasPesia 
POPUBNBA. (0 4 US 

Poorasum yennal, TaMe | Pari is. pinpuls Hunn. 

‘his deep red coloured and somewhat thick 


oil is obtained from the seeds of the portia tree, 


which grows in great abundance in.the vicimty 
of Madras, and other parts of the. Presidency. 
It as extensively plantecd.as an avenue tree, for 
whieh its quick growth ‘and the benuty. of its 
flowers rendera: it a favorite. 
pable of: being: worked when. ‘fecal eut and is 
used for boat building and cabinet. work. ‘The 
Juice. of the tree.is. used on the westera coast,:as 
a remedy far various icuéaneous ,afections, and 
the oil .whiek «is yet maktown to the natives, 
inighs probably, be-ofse- ln sianilar cases... tts 
expense precluces:ils wec oiderwine than, medici- 
nally Ma Be RT coge 
(64580) WORT AGA, QLERACEA.. Liv. 
rei inl — _— eget 
“irogoo keeray, Tax, {- ne 
oration in, Waki a ae ey the His 








nos ;..in Goghin. Chipa,.. a aS eon si 
emollient . And, dinvetic.—Aimate ye hs 
P. 353; Ay gojpmjon weed... ee ray cr 
market. gardeners ; ; used as & nach - wus 
CHTTIgS 5 palappst taste) 5 pee / Bp rae kes, 
(6531), PORTUL ys AC cite, 
These are, pretty” AMnnal; loculent, tes, 


paineigasenbors; font: at: poosont | a | 
pilattleste Hearn sfeomithedria | 


waistbenon “ns el rio 


' ane réinarkalily ~pretty.+dicdidelé. a 
littldé. suddulentainual; opens!its. 


The. wood is cas | 


habits the seas of A 


‘| from three to four inchies: i Colo ae 
with yéetlow spot; found in tlie 





5 ee 


bibapi rol Due fa 
ibd Nenad bogie ie pare 
i fos 


pone pice sthe: 
liybsidaibetwogui the: witites juan: dark. sdolduiis: 
OPhig: nen 









sun, It is raised from seed, requires., a Vaehdy, 
agi Js.a,uative of the tropigsy negriring litle 
care as regards soil ; - should be. watered, SpAy9 . 
ingly at all tines. ie a ay 

(6332) PORPU LAC oF, Qh “ADRIFIDA, Lin, 


Possarie: kaeray, a oe: ykee,) Ban, 
Huck -ul mobari 


vaselie-keera 
oiteine ; ke a Ti K ts ae 
Datsalt cota.’ TEL. ae) «cl Dux,” ; 


Ts fully described, by ‘Ainslie The hguiged fis 
leaves are “prescribed. as al external, , App plication. 
in er 'ysipelas, and. nn infusion, given in d SUrIR,, 
—O Shaugh, 7 $58. A spat Wl trqul lesompe, 
weed, atl, Hit y, leaves, vused., 23, STECHS, Cm mon: 
every where.—Jaffney, | | 

(6533) . Port Ib Hs a tainly, of. i cy 
urous Ov ustacea, nearly y allied to the, Ganearians. 
The species are generally. k nown ‘by, the nam 
Paddling Crabs. The genet al form of the be 
lunida does not ordinarily differ ayy from, te | 
of the greater part ‘of the Capcerians; Dut the. 
carapaec is always but. little aid. an tay 
times has. a lazenge-shape.. The Crustaceans. of 
this. group axe for the atost parts essengally: 
swimiyers, and, live often out. ab .wea.', They: are, 
vulgarly called Paddlers. ‘The following gener ra 
are arranged under. the tribe. by M. --Milnendid- | 
wards :— e hah 

(6534). Carcinys,, (Leach), re ee ah 

(6535) Platyonychus. (ail) perl 

(6536) Polydius, (Leach). . a 7 

(6537) Partunys., (Fabre oe pe aude) 

(6338) Portunus. indegrifr Ons,. >. (Caaver: Neya-. 


‘es » | 


gator,(2) . Lerbet) Carapage. .pubeseant : length 


about, R inghes. | 
Ocexn, ae ye : oe 
(6539) UNEB» cacti 
- (0540) Bs re (ci (Capoet oliva- 
ceus, Herbst: G. Serratng, () fei -Poxtunus 
Serratus RR Ruppell ; uf Tranquebarions, Fabr, 
This, the largest portunian known,, js, six af, 
eight inches in length, :of a grayish green a and j oe 


It. Ay ry hative | of: the ,Andian 


Tey 0, aa ah rine 
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we 


(6541) -Zepea pelagica. ita: Pelangicu: 
Linn. Cancet'retict Jatus, and “Ganeet- en i 
Herbst: Vortunus” pelugicus, Fabr. " Letigth. 
ish*¢réen. 
ida, aa ‘the 


areas 
gn 


Pal 


| whote Indian’ Oceiin:—- Fag. ear 
(8592) Driped sanguinoléilla. ° 
segaey Plniyonyohus (Late ” 
rp ‘bipnetitlatis. Length) fropt twa’ t 8 v 
inci. His found ‘in cate: te Bacar. te a 
eee) Portunus (Babe s) (ih aa 
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POTASH, CARBONATE OF. POTASH, :BITARTRATE OF. 

: ($045): ROST, Hind... ;Post, whith, properly. Potash; is'.of gteat inipertnnge rin ;thesarts, being 
apenking,. ig tle, Sanscrit:: and: Hindoost | sed: deldoonbep nadeg abn ; the: zee- 
name of. the: Poppy. Papavev: soninilerinsis tise | taficatinin: wal dpiaity: bleechints. : iti smedionnsy:! anil 
an’ ‘appellation. given, tn-ithe bighes... ces | for other: puepeaper lt: ie produralile, iwimonts -lii- 
of India,’ te, ae. intoxicating liquor, .\ppspared | dian ibanass.s-+ Royle, Paadions. (This; substance 
hy: ‘beating the husks dr capsules of isha: Poppy | is of grekt. imiportanes: byt. .no..manplaeture! rot 
with: Jaggery avi: ip eye Mat. — Tt: upon :an extensive: sone chins evet: been 
B. BAT iit te voostot i) oe | attempted an. Lndite:s: Tee. comiiiow. i source 

* (48) ‘POTASH; Cansoxas Porasse. Tie 06: itpoteisthe: ashers of. kind..:phants cand 
pUatM, ER ne Plena . | thes Snglish..market.i¢ supplied : froundusaia 
Mara Ooppeo, Tam: “atl | aud Amerioa..:: Af attention. were! direeted: tothe. 


Tinpure ‘Cartionat of ‘Potash: ‘Potashes. a manufacture of this: Salt in India, it.avould form 
asheg.” ‘This ae prepared on ‘the great’senle by | * ery valuable article of.export. 1. A.-aouree of 
subjecting to the action of flame crude or black — ash, and one-xery.intaresting to ¥3,-sceing 
Potash, the blaok salt of Ainerican’ manufactur- the enormous quantities of Sultpetre‘all over the 


try,.is Nitrate, of Potass: and. -Gharepal,.a 
ers. lustead of fusing it to, make the Polashes | COUNNTYs: 
of Commerce, the alkali gases’ Ao earned te | sa sample of Pearl ash from a retined. | Saultpetre got 


a large’ ‘oven-shaped or reverberatory furnace, from’. the Gunpowder. ~'Manefaetory, and the 


where thie fAdme' is made to, play over + and bé- | Gram-plant. Charcoal, also: cused in! that. esta- 
? | - a a bta ye. orvatilyyinti ae 

ing well stiired ali lout! the black : impurities ‘are blishisent, was after one. erystidizntian, Sit 
burnt’ ont, and theanass becomes a caustic | salt Peon te the best Russian or Ainerican article, 
" «| giving by the alkalimeter (4. per seent: of pure 


of a white colour (W. and .B-Y with a tinge of | 7, es Fp aay AES 
blue, ‘and constitutes the Pearlash of Comnierce. rode ae ae ee reed oe ea 
Aniertcan'Potash and American hcg sd (2), as = es ‘ti eink a ie oie ee cen fats 
ascertained by _Vauqutelin, conte uinéd “1152 at. very early.times Dioscorides describes it bythe 
atts. | name Teplaryauar wns, or ciais sarmentoruit, ashes 
p | | of vine-twigs. (“ cineris lixivium ” Pliny, xxxwili. 

Mauet. ae me af cmon ( Carb? | mach | P 

Prank oe Shen Lantos a Aq.5 0 parts, | c. 54.) ‘The Arabs are usually supposed to. have 
been -the.first to make known tuis alkali (al-Aade) ; 


thanaine? ak. vields' 179 parts: | of aoe but the Hindoos, in: works from which the Arabs 
copied, made. use of the ashes of plants.- Potash 


Hydrate ; it used tobe very impure, but is now 
ig found in most of the alkaline earthy:minerals, 


more’ -earefully prepared. For: commercial put- Be ee ee ee me rn 
poses: it is extremely necessary to have modes ‘of | 88 Mica, Felspar, Leueite, Naerite. Carbonate ot 
Potash has: been found in a few mineral. springs. 


ascertaining the quantity of alkali contained in | Pot aaa: 
It is probably found in the juices of some plants. 


any specimen of Commercial Potash. This | is | Le . 
done by the process af Alkalimetry.- Royle, The But usually Potash is combined with other aciils, 
then forming a Malates, os lates, mae - 


Ifindoos on the: Malabar coast, ns well as the 

Cingalese, who do not use over Munnoo (Impure | fates, BO ees 

Carbonate of Soda); in bleaching and ‘washing By incineration, diss Oxveck of ihe als 

linen; employ for these purpdses, the ashes of | acid, combining with the Carbon of the: ‘vegeta 

burnt: vegetables (chiefly Cocoanut leaves), which ble substance, forms Carb., which, combining 

can ‘oly, iti ‘lis way, be of service, from the Po- with: the. disengaged ‘Potash, forms .a Carberate 
| of Potash. ‘This, in its most impure state, is the 


tash they contain. —Ains. Mat. Med. p. 193. Potash of C Roush Potash -af Co 
AS C Santis : otash of Commerce, or ough Potash a i- 
(6547) POTASH, Cannonareor; Subcur merce.. ‘To obtain this, land ‘plants: ave: butt vit 


perred ida catag ms igen countries where forests are most'abundatit, aga. 
Kohtensatites Kali.’ Potash, ‘Sate of Tartar, Salt Americn, Russia, Sweden, Poland. » The weodiis 
of Wotmivood.’"" : piled ia heaps’ and barnt on the surface of the 
‘Dotaaba’ Bigshot " Fiotines, a ean ground,’ in a: place sheltered» frotdthe: wind. 
_ Thar e Nemuk, Duk. | ‘Potase,, Pdr, nS Bese The ashes: which. are left, const - ‘oftta soluble 
_ iB gue, ay Potaseh, Rus... | and insoluble portion. The:so/uéle part is maide 
oF Raleasale Ree: bike a I adsense ‘Taw, [up of the Carb. together. with the: Stilpiiate, 
if lowks ar, aE tt Pr 4. Mame-ogpoo Trh,,:, | Phosphate, and Silieate of Potawl,iand. hed Oho 
item samHu 90) y: applied, to an. impure; cay- | Tides of Potassium and of Soilidhin’s’ atid. tlie’ ™- 
honafe, by abtajned, bythe incineration of | soluble portion, ‘of Caybonate: tand  Subphosphh 
of Time; Alumina, Sitica; the Oxides of Tvonend 


rife ph eellyrsetp ed pontapy hgh rember 
cold, ape with hot water ‘ing the dev, | Manganese, aud’ a little catbonitcecds matter 
a ; maf had escapell erage ” Misi aid Bache) 


and ovaporating Ab te | Orgness de ain iroy..; pot. 
Thig copstitutes,the potash, of. epmamarea,. which | Royle, P74) fe A ae | 
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is in hard jrregular magses..ox,,diagmemts, ofa | {654 R A8,"7 wD. 
light bluish gray colony AA ewoat caustic, alka- | Tanraniy, J). Bitartrate of Pott 4 iviette 
line taste, inodorous, | ne very deliquescent. | and Supertartréte of Potas a veait of tar ter 


POTASH, “NUTR: 





‘h OF. 


Argo) Ba: Testrato acide’ de’: Potaste: ber, | 


Doppelt-Weiasaures Kaliee Sos Ped oe 
wo Bitartruteo€ Potash (KO; 2 “Bar; Acids TEO=:. 
189) 46 well-known ‘iy the! name of Tartar; and 
must have Leen known ever sitree wire ‘has Beer: 
made trom the grape, In the yutte- of which “it bx- 
ists. Devine the forimentation of wine; Sugar <die-. 
appears tiid. Aloohol is formed, and the salt: net 
hang soluble-inthis, is: deposited on. the bottom 
mtd sules of oasks,ias a ervstalline crust, which, 
according to ‘the coloar ef the wine,’ forms eithes 
red or white Tartar or Argol. ‘This was known | 
to the .wmcients, and cis the Fax Vini of Diose. 
v. & 13. (Hindoo Med.p. 97.). Its nature was. 
determined by Scheele in 1769. Ht is largely | 
purified both at Montpelier and at Venice. | ! 
Prop, The Bitartrate of Potast of commerce | 
is in White erystaline crusts, formed of clusters | 
of sinall erystals agerevated together, which’ are | 
hard and ‘gritty “under the teeth, dissolve but | 
slowly in the mouth, and have ‘an acid and ta+ | 
{ 





ther pleasant taste.— Royle. 


prtis of'Spain the’ soil /becomes 
fliis substatiee: . Nitie’ is" also 


POTASH? NITRATE OF; | 

ket’ ‘fram Moopiy, but the Madras, Presidency 
furnishes targe quimtities of the best quality. In 
Hungary there: are. silipétre pits, ‘and! :in- some 

8 incrueted with 
éled’. obtained. froin 
stdne jrocks of the island of “Ceyfon : the walls 
become: covered. with a nitrous, efflorescence, 
Which ts detached, during six amonths).of. the 
year, with. picks,- together with a. small por- 





tton of the rock which: contains felspar, and; this 


is doubtless the origin of the piotash. © The fray- 
ments are ponnded, mixed with-an equal portion of 
wood-ashes, ‘and water js poured upon: the mix- 
ture. ‘The nitrates of the earths. part with their 
acid to the potash in the ashes, ‘and-the: earths 
are precipiated ns carbonates of lime aad mag- 
nesia. ‘The clear: cdeeanted lye, containing thre 
nitre of the ashes as well as that of the rock, is 
evaporated i pits exposed to: the sun, and then 
In pans by. the action of fire. ‘Lhe crude salt- 
petre,. which ervstallizes in cooling, is then‘ tit. for 


(6549) POTASH,  Nivrarn ors KO‘ exportation. Similar eaves exist in Italy, on the 
NO,. “This salt, also named aetre or salt- | ooast of the Adriatic, in North America, | Africa, 
petre, t3 a hatural product, but may be'! Teneriffe, &c, In Fiance, -nitre was formerly 
prepared’ by’ the addition of nitric acid to | prodieed artificially in’ what are termed aitre- 
potash, or’ to carbonate of potash. The li- |) deds, by the oxidation of ammonia in the presence 
qnor, on beimg evavorated, deposits anhvdrous | of a powerful base. . Animal refuse of all 
crystals, whieh are six-sided prisms with dihedral | kinds was) mixed with old mortar, or hy- 
suminits. “Tlrig sult is soluble in 7 parts of drate of lime and earth, -and the mixture was 
water at 60°, and in its own weight of boiting | placed in heaps under a cover of some. kind, to 
water, It has a cooling and saline taste, but , keep off the rain, but with free exposure to air. 
has no-action on veyetable colours. It fuses at a! ‘Che heaps were watered froin time to time with 
femperdture below redness, and is completely | stale urine, and the mass was turned-over in order 
decomposed under a strong heat. When mixed | to expose fresh surface to the air. | When.a eon- 
with combustibte matter‘and heated, or thrown : siderable quantity of the salt:had been formed, the 
in a frsed state on many metals, rapid oxida | mixture was lixivinted, in troughs of oakwood, | 
tion takes place at the expense of the oxy | ‘The rough nitre as imported into - Great 
gen of ‘the nitvic acid. Gunpowder is an | Britain from the Kast. tndiesjis ih broken crystals 
exmnple “of ‘such a uxture, and there are | of a brown colour, und more orless deliquescent. 
many ‘such “i various pyrotechnic composi- | ‘The loss'‘which it sustains in, refining is termed 
tions, which burn indepettdently of the at- | the refractioz, nud:can only’ be ascertained by 
mospheric air, and: even under water, oxygen | analysis ; but it 1s not easy to obtain a fair sam- 
being abundantly’ supplied by the nitric-acid. | ple of.a cargo.‘ The samples which the mer- 
In Frdia, Egypt; and some other warm coun- | chants and brokers select for analysis, generally 
tries, after’ “the: rainy-"beason,. nitre' is pro- | consist of portions drawn from each bag anid 
duced ‘on: the sttrface. of the soitin the form | afterwards mixed together, aud. if. carelessly or 
of a ‘white efflorescence: ‘The soil is removed | unfairly taken, or exposed so as to become more 
to the depth of about ‘an inch, and ‘treated | moist: or more dry'than the bulk, the report of 
with “water,. which dissolves the soltilile salts. | the analvst is ‘often unsatisfactory. He should 
Lhe solution # madé in large basins or tanks"; work upou-not les than! 20 to 3U Ibs.’ of .such 
rapid pst gr tukes-place wider the influence | sample, whick sbould be ground’ or tritara 


turated eo 
of the eolar: hdat,aud lis completed-by! medns of | as'to:produceia properly uniform mixture of .the 
artificial Heats ns the solution eols,’a consider- 











| whole, foi at’ often includes lamps of pure nitre:or 
ablegitantity of witrate of potash is deposited in - 
lnige: ebvetais::* This’ forme rotgh Indink nitre. 

The mother Hyiot is thrown away; it conteing a 
Consktern ble qtiantity ‘of strate of lime: nid miag- 
Nesia, and right etill futnish nitre if mimed with 
Potash ealts.::'“Bengal ald the neighbouthood of 
Patna are tlie sources:of the largest. «portion of 
the “sah petre:.stpplied to the Kuropean’ mar- 


ture ist:determined by ‘the loss: ‘oe 


general notion of the imputities $36 


of other’salte: from.100: to 10010 gratas: of + ; 


mixtute is:then taken for afalysis. > The ‘imo 









oarefuhidrying onthé; sand-bath : “it -is' then dis 
solved in water and tested, ao as. (0. actmnitesome 
of nitrate of-silver, nitrate of béryte and: oxalate 
oF -amnrbinid,' the proportion of chlori ne sera 
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“POTASH, i ‘writ \TE OF. 
bind atid “Hithe Ming be ‘déetertineil! sits 

lgenerd v' ih therState ‘ORi ool phates, dnd tment 
p hee s’sy1l phite- of potasad' figalso usin 

Mia clHlotiie ts chietly derived fronn the ellorites 
of tains ‘gailitiin ON voted! portion AF 
His6 die sla should: bevdissolved in nbadt thrice 
iter weight of “Odile: custttior land: filvered wb 
which, any band: bor thier indblubler inpurities are’ 
collected =: ‘tha’ eat - shontd: then! be drystaltized | 
in the! -usial-way, during which the appedranees 
and foruns ‘of the  stientssive’deposite aillindicate, | 
to the: experienced eve, the nature of the foreign 
dale? Drendut, amoaitg. which ‘nitrate: of soda, 
sulphate of polaesn, ‘sqlphate- ond nitrate of lime, 
aid. ahieride sof sarian’ and: potassiwin, Ww ith 
trates of! chkwide: of calctuin, and-sometimnes of: 
nv" “periitiar ‘orgahic mattet, are fréqnently found. 
It will be obvious that the-accurate quantitative 
analysis ‘of: sitch a inixture’ofisalts is nota very: 
enn hrrob lent 5 3 abd’ vewthe separation of. nitrate | 
of ghd” Soin iigtate of | potassa, and of 
chloritle of spotnesium | ‘from obloride: of sodinun, | 
are: essetitial steps, as’ the value of the sanple- 
is affected bv thdin felative proportions : for 
nitrate: -ofs-soda,? to say nothing of its uns: 
fitness for. thc manufactare of. gunpowder, is. 
cheaper ; than nitrate of potassa ; and chloride of | 
sodium is-of no Value, whereas cliloride of potas | 
siuin is purchnsed by thé aluniemakers:: so that 
a: saniple of nitre;‘containtug the latter ‘salt, is in 
this‘respect wortl: more than! where it only con- 
tains common ‘sult.’ Buc imasuiuch ae: the equit- 
vilent:of cltoride of sodiunt is ‘only 69, and: tie | 
of ‘chloride “of potabsium 76, it 18: olivions that 
ifthe whole of the: chlorine, ds indicated by the 
weight of the elilorille of silver, be considered ‘as 
in dombination with sodian {part of the sample 
consisting of chloride of potassium), the refraction 

will be estiinated! below the mark. dence the. | 
ridtritiy of-aseertaining the relative proportions | 
bf. yoth chlorides, 
¢onverting: them: inte» sulphates - 
riting ‘tem ‘by’ dev stallization.” 

Wee tefuton 
ed-on the property tliat its solubility. inetenses | 
“aie diy withthe: temperature, white the: sohalality | 
of tie chiovites cf sodium ant of potassium -re- 
moins rearde constant.’ For example, about 25 | 
ewtiof nomgh alitve ‘is dissolved tn a large eop- 
gel fee iv 150° gallows of -water ; ; the heat, | 

tb giradualty “pated; thd: fresh: portions: of nitre | 
are. wilded: i patiesbont: BA: dwt: have) been | 
dist bived. Ehersolation is: kept tirpell,vand ‘the | 
— sduin retnor gis righ wiltet iti tlie boiler, ‘when 
‘+ tems apeinture, is: sufficient to 
saltpetre, “but not the | 
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water inti eres bear edt ‘he seit 


A 
“Yorenont | orgie sutttantds with 


which: is) best effected by | ing al maturity, 
aud sepa | the hills ; but whetéver grown they will do little 


| 
of nitre oud Taree seale is fonnde | 


| POTATOUS. he 
‘thoronchty:: aie alt tes! Thus t diffused: 
f) throingiy the tig nia becotbes’ éntamnled AAvith,: thie 
h -yenrdertdrthe: sealtition 
diveous: Had Heearwith thet to’ he etittned it 
the forat oft seu whidly tis earefally wtethaved; 
anc si ev i ldive fee some'tinve; ‘the! Higuitr:bex 
coihes clei.) The: fire hiscthen” withelrawéit | aid 
the teneperiatidre let: dew to about: 195 7, wlyee 
the Tiquor'is. enteftlly: dipped ioutrattd:: ‘removed | 
to tho-crystallizing sessels. ‘The: Hiqttor-must de 
disturbed as’ little-as. possible ‘cturihg: this: opera- 
tion; ia order. not ‘to ssnspend the » trystats\ of 









-commow salt’ deposited at’ the: hottom. Phe 


orystatlizing vessel is a shallow i capper: veesel, 
the edve. of which is firmly. arene eae 
‘form of oaks —Lomlinson: | pe iv. | 


°{6550) POT epee’ 
~ Potassitun, Fie, | 


_Is.a soft. matleable a ti is. ee ae 
and immediately tarnishes w ‘hen. expased to the 
air, from its vreat affinity for oxygen, which it 
will take also from, water, swimming and lawning 
upon it with great brillianey, and being convert 
‘ed into potash while the hydrogen escapes....dt 
is preserved, in fluids, such as petroleum, naptha, 


&e., a3 they contain no aaa seit aulhner. 
(sw cet ae 
human -food, in. consequence of their never-arsiy- 


(6551) POT ATORS 
| 
Hino. 
they:ought to succeed, well.on 


’ eo ‘ vat ye Yr 


‘ fy 
ar 


CAG 9 Hs 


sy) 


- Aloo, Pers. 

Batata, Port. 

Jabloki acmilenne, Pa tata, 
Rus, 

Patata, Sp. "4 

Waller kiluwzoo, Tan. 

aaa aaa Paths oo: 


t 


H bani 


Rutal, 


Ruta jnnala, Cyne. 
Guz. 
. Patate, Tt. i: 


. Aardappelen, Dut. 

—Patate, Ir. 

- Kartoltel, Ger. 
Puttata, — Aloo, 

‘The roots of the Salant ahenoaitite ot inne: 
merable varieties. —Auulkner. Potatoes, ave culta- 
vated for the tubers attached to the roots. ‘Those 
cultivated on the plains of ludia-are hardly fit for 


' good if repentedly planted ou the same spot af 
ground, they require'a ¢hange every. year, pro- 
pagated by division : of the tuberous Ypets. ++ 
Iagrey: This vevetableMts wow generallyccultivat- 
ad all-over the Decean;-but wra-a few: years nyo. 
confined to Surat-and Seroor. .. "Phe -fanmer: was 
_generally the finer, aid could only be, had during 
the-cold seasons but? now thé, potatoes ..are 
-ovown «all: ‘the! year round; of .-the;..Neil- 
‘gherey + aad Meahabuleshwar abitle. » dey Fare 
‘in -abundanté. They -shoukd he — ‘unde 
rows: ‘about: ‘one fopt | apart, end jAvejon x 
inches «leep.;- the. sppce’ boiween each sow, of 
ground can ‘be. op seitzhteent inches; othevmiae 
a ook: +The rounid:should ‘We light wd: loauyy. 
and as little iatestedwith white. ante -se possible. 
They ‘oan be? eorrn at the: dbmmengement of the 
| Paley, — war j eiould. Ye selucted . ‘where, He 





may be. done Kooping the a oft 


ug, oon, ft 





4. PABAPORS 
gon the 2 sido apes Af thin, gona ae 
atatoca:pn the ,top..of, the ridges, And, 
not water sShem males, Dagessary 88, resrmish 

water, -apakes them rau,to stalk... 16 your gromad 
has not. beep, well. loughed, prevjoua to the rains 
petting: day, wad od allt ithe weeds. destrpyed,, khe 
chance As. yonrcrop, will fail; but. shomld.you 
have your. ground, ready, take your potatoes, | r 
intended for seed, and cut then, into. ..pigoes, 
taking gare; that.gach slice. has at. least two eyes 
in it, and ag you.cut the slices, whilst fresh, dip 
the cut side of ‘each into wood-ashes, and ket 
them dry well, which takes place .in.a ... few 
hours: this prevents. the white aut’s attacks. 

Sow each. slice. from nine. to twelve inches 
apart, and place. by the side of each a small 
clove of garlic, which in.some, measure tends to 
prevent the attack of a large grub very destruc- 
tive to the plant. Dr. Riddell thinks this insect’s 
eggs must bein the manure when added to the 
soil, and has little doubt but that if the man- 
ure was previously worked. up with the soil two 
or three times during the hot season, aud.ex- 
posed to the heat of the sun, the exgs would be 
destroved : or the same purpose might. be effect- 
ed witha little fresh lime. Ile is sure the cater- 
pillar does not travel to the plant. 

The finest crops in the Deccan are sown fiom 
the beginning of October to. the latter end of 
December, and this last crop will be found the 
most productive. Fine craps of potatoes have 
been grown where hemp has been first sown, and 
when ‘about. two feet high ploughed up into the 
ground. If, when your potatoes are about flow- 
ering, you perceive any of the stalks wither, 
carefully open the earth. and. look for a grub, 
which you may, be certaia is feeding upon it— 
of courge destroy it. When these grubs are very 
numerous, it is necessary to scarch all the droop: 
ing plants daily ; his idea is, that the larvae js 
brought with the manure, and is the deposit of 
a, beetle—however, nothing can be done but des. 
troying them. He has heard recommended a bag 
with a small quantity of assafoetida, to be placed 
in .the water-course,. as a. remedy, when the 
plants were being irrigated. Another , insect 
deposits. its, egg. on. the. stalk of the plant. 
In the rains, a,small caterpillar eats its way into 
the stalk above the ground, | when. the plant 
immediately droops.: the remedy i4 to. remove 
the whale. . Be careful at all seasons to keep the 
stalks well earthed. Up, and let the potatogs.have 
a moderate iaupely of. water—of course, the sen- 












son, egg ie vide, He, one year, ; at 
Kunhnr,,.. raise a,.yery., fine exop of .potatoes 
during the,raias, by. sowing them on ridges,.and 


only watered them, ,at..firat, in, gna quanea, af 


want . of sain : they were. SOW. in the beginging | £ 
: a ‘a anda faw teker-up in, September (the | 2 
lattenvend). ‘Some of the potatoes weighed from | 


= to seven ounoes, and were. equal Sp apy, J $ 


grown onthe. Hills. In the latter end of A 





three-and-a-half. years |... The. ‘common. Boghis 
or. Triah potate, (Solanum. zyberooum), 99: exten 


ate. countries of the civilised . glohe,; .eagteihy 
aa.it doen i 40 she mpccnallis: of.» large perki 


indigenoys state. in Chili, on.dhe 


sROFATORS. 

DY. May, 108, € pirime at, ihe. fore.ot shoota. {rom 
‘Jower,, end; af... ae atulke, sy] Gn | they. were 
abpudant,: nud, planted eda 3 in rowsy:the sane 
dintance ag; for, seeds and. in. Noverber,:.on 
taking .them.up, was ‘gratified: ay. finding fowe 
or; five large, potatora produced by each stalk, 

the size of a duck egg... Uhis. plan: be strongly 
recommends . tq. these, persona. Who may agt- be 
able, to yet fresh seed after the raius. Herdid 
nat find that, the rows of potntoes, from: wideli 

the slips.weze taken produced fewer. potatoesia 
consequence, «AB, he weighed, the whole aad 
kept a memorandim. in . bis journal. — Riddell. 

Anongst tuberous rooted plants, which: serve.as 
fool for man. iu various. quarters. of | the globe, 

the -pringipal are the common potato, yam, 
cogoes or, eddocs, sweet patators, tare, tacee, 
arrowroot, Cassava, or ananjoe, and the Apios 
(Arracucha esculenta). . Chere ave, others of less 
importance, which may be incidentally; Imentifn- 
ed.. ‘t.e roots of, Zropa@olum | tuberooum ‘are 
eaten in Peru, those of Ocynum tuberosun iar 
Java Jn Kamschatka they . use the-rgot. of the 
Lilinm Pomponinm as a substitute for the potato. 

In Brazil the Helianthus tuberosus.. The. rhizome 
and seed vessels of the Lotus form the princi- 
pal food of the aborigines of Australian . Many 
other plants,,aud yoots, furnish, farianngeous 
substance: and support in, different countries. 
The comparative amount,,of human fogd that 
can be produced upon..an acre from dit: 

ferent crops, is. worthy of great, consideration. 

One hundred bushels of; Indian corn per. acre-is 
not an uncommon crop. One peck per .week 
will not. only sustain life, but give a man strength 
to labor, if the stomach is ‘properly toned .to the 
amount of food,,,"This, then, would feed -ene mean 
4.00 weeks, or almost eight. years 1.400 bushels 
of potatoes can also. be raised Upon. AN dere. 
This would. give. a bushel.a_ week, for: the same 
length of time ; and the, agtual weight, of. an 
acre of sweet. potatoes, (Cuxvolyufua; batatqs)., is 
21,544 lbs., which is not. considered ar extya- 
ordinary ¢rop: ‘This would feed, A man (six 
pounds a day). for 3,557 days, or nine.and two- 
third years! ‘To vary jhe diet. we will ogcasion- 
ally give rice, which has .been grown. at the 
rate.of 93 bushels to the.acre, over. an entice 
field... This, at 45,Ibs. to,the bushel, would. be 






















4, 185lbs. 3or, at 28, Ibs. to the at ie 


would feed. a aman 1 302, days of mane: the 





sively cultivated, throughout moat of. the. teniper- 










human race, ag well a6,t0 .the powgia 
ul. fattening of stock, is: spade ait 
ss ipportanice, in. Britain's. ARORA! 
‘Wheat.or other grain, It a laen 
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POTATORS. | 
| Mendoza 3°‘ alag’ near. Montd | 
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Wide; ‘Lime,'Q ! 
Togota; ‘and: more. reeentty m:. Mexico! anit e 
flanks:of Ovizals. | Notwithstanding laahheres y 
ns a Sood-had become Detter kntweynay high | 
character was attached. 060i¢\° nad dhe ‘writ: | 
ers.on gardening towards the ‘edd of the: 
seventcenth ceritiry, ‘a heandred -séars ot inore | 
after ‘ite iabroduction, ‘treated ‘of! . §t° rather 
indifferently. °° ‘They'are much hsed in dreland 
and America as bread,” says one author, “and 
nny be propagated: with -advdntage ‘to poor. 
people” ‘The fauous' nurserviien, Loudon and | 
Wise, did not consider it worthy of notice in thefr. 
“ Gomplete Gardetier)”’ published #04719, But, 
ite-use graddnlly sprend as its exeellencics be- 
came better . undetatoed. ~ le was near the | 
middle of the dast.centnry before it-was generally 
kndwn either: in Britain or North Afuerica, since’ 
wlijoh it: bas been most extensively cultivated. | 
‘The period of the intruduction of the common. 
late into the British North American colonies, 

ay hot precisely known. It is mentioned among 
the. products uf Carolina and Virginia in 1749, , 
and by ‘Kalu as growing in’ New York the same | 
year, The culture of this root extends through | 
the whole of Europe, a large portion of Asia, | 
Australia, -the southern and northern parts of | 
Africa, and the adjneent islauds. On the Ameri- 

eaticautinent, with the exception of some sec- 

tions of the torrid sone, the culture ranges from 
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‘four usgricaltarat products which, by the Test 
census, appears smaller than tey’ vétrs “kince.—— 
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Greats Brithin and treland, ad’ hits Gees: 
triore “Of Tess; setiously’ "it? every: ‘qnarter: of tlie 


& 


globe. "Td 'the eremtir anceti 3 , 
cultivation of lave years, wiust ‘be ‘attributed the 
deficietioy of the United States etop-of ‘1849; xs 
compared‘ with that of 1939: ‘This is ché'o 
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(“ Anieriean Ceustis Reports’ r1350.”) “The 
crops in fretand, where the potato is the prindi- 
pal oliject of cultute, vary froin 1} to 103 tons per 
acre, according to the season ; but in the Average 
of three years enditig 1849; the “annual vrowth 
of Great Britain and Treland amounted to nine 
million tous, which, at £8 per ton, exhibits 
the valne at £27,0°:0,000 sterling. Ireland 
produced in 1S47'a little over two million tons, 
the vield bemg 7!-tons per acre. fn 1848 the 
produce was 2,88U,81% tons, averiding only 
four tons to the acre. fi 1849, 4,014,122 tons, 
averaging OS} tons ‘to the acre. “In 1830, 
3.95-4,999 tons; and in 1851) 4,441,029 tous : 
the average vield per acre not stated. ‘In maity 
parts of Scotland 24 tous to the acre are raised. 
The sales of potatoes in the prineipat metropoli- 
tun markets exceed 740,000 tons a. year, which 
are irrespective of the sales which take place at 
railway stations, wharts, shops, &c. The im- 


Labrador on the east, and Nootka Sound on the, ports into the United Kingdom averare about 
weet, to Cape Horn. It resists more effectually | 70,000 tons annuably. “Potatoes are etported 
than the coreals the frosta of the north. Inthe to the West Indies, Mediterranenn, and other 
North Ameritan Uniou it is principality contined | quarters. For emigrant ships, preserved © or 
to the Northern,: Middle, and Western States, dried potato flour is now much used: ‘Thorough- 
where, from’ the coolness of the climate it ac- ly dried potatoes will always produce a crop free 


quires‘n furinaceous consistence highly conducive | 
coithe support of animal life. Lt has never been | 
extensively cultivated in Mlorida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana, probably from the | 
greater facility of ‘raising the isweet potato, 
ite. more tropical nval. ts perfection, how- 
ever, depends as much upon the soil as on 
the climata: ‘ins whieh it yrows; for in the 
red loam, en the banks of Bavou Beeul, i 
{auieiana; where the land is new, it is said 
that tubers.are produced as large, savoury, and as 
free from: water as euy raised in other parts of 
thé sorld. The same may be ‘said of ‘those 
grown at. Rermada, Madeira, the Cutiaries, ‘and 
nemeronsiother,ooean. isles ‘The chief varieties 
tivated in the Northern States of America are 
the'carter, the kidneys, tht’ pink-eyes, the -mer- 
cen, the orange, the Sauit Ste. Marie, ‘the méri- 
no, aud. Weeterw ted’s: th'the Mididle: ana’ West. 
the orange;, and the’ Wedtern. red." ‘Tlie’ vietd 
Varies from: $0 to. 400° Lashels: and upwards 
- Par-acre, but generally it iv below 2 ; 
«Within the Anat tem your 
agate: tia attend 
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dah adatining disense,'or | (65. 
dthe tubets of thie’ plait, ' These’ 





trom disease. Such is the positive assertion of Mr. 
Kollinau, one of the professors in the Russien 
Agricultural Lustitution, at Goriyoretsky, Ina 
very interesting pamphlet, Les Movens deprevenir 
la Maladie des Pommes de Terre. Experiences et 
Conclusions de A. N. C. Bolhnan, Conseiller 
(etat, Professeur, &e. 8vo, St. Petersburg, 1853. 
Ry this gentleman, it is asserted as an tnquestion- 
able fact, that mere drying, if conducted -at a 
suthiciently high temperature, and continuerl 
long enough, is a complete antidote to: the 
disense.—Sinunonds.— - Ce ee 
(6552) POTISE, round réd cakes ‘of ‘eotton * 
The inferior kind is impregnated either with the 
réd colouring matter of the prickly pear, n better 
kind is made by impregnating the sottow with ‘the 
kaysur flower, the weeping Nyctanthus,'\W. ‘ar 
borivistia, butithe Lest is from the Safflowei’ Chr 
thdmee tiketorins. Phe Yotee forms wready ahd 
duralile eiibstitute for redink? Pr ae 
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‘secon tine, sd. no‘grest -ettfielie with be therttiredl 
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‘| by'them ; this eneontavement 18 wariting to’hmh- 


‘Prove the nature ‘of thelr pottery. “But ‘Ferry ‘stte- 
cessful experiments Have’ been: ‘tede: t& "take 
‘itdproved pottery! in’ lydia, ae by Me Fdlius 
Jeffreys, the ingenious inveitdi-oF the Tespitidtor, 
Who sticceeded in making’ stone wate soditwoter 
bottles, crucibles; fire bricks, tiles, &e. which | 
seem to have been glared by’ the “silica. ‘whiting 
with the alkuline dshes ‘of the: furnice Bye, 
O'Shaughnessy greatly improved the’ pottery ih 
use in the dispénsary of Caleatta, and whith’ ke 
elazed with the borate of lime. ‘The glazed! pat- 
tery of Pegu, of which two very hirgeé "jars Were 
sent, has long beett known for ils vlaze not ‘béfny 
affected by “acids. De. Hunter” seit dOttre 
' excellent specimens of pottery from ‘the Schosl 
of Arts at Madras, and for whieh a prize was 
‘awarded. The ancient potter’s wheel is the insttti- 
| ment with which the Hindoo works ; and‘ while 
it revolves, with the aid of his naked hands’ ‘he 
fashions vessels of elegant fornis, many of which 
have been adinired as “being of classical ‘Shaprs, 
and some would appear almost ‘as if: ‘they were 
of Etruscan origin : but there ig no’ reason to 
believe that the Hindods: have ever “had any 
‘thing but their own uterring taste to guide 
thein. This beauty of form is equally “con - 
| spichous in the pottery of Sewan near Putin, As 
iin that of Azimeurh or of Ahmedabad, of Mirza- 
| pore, or of Moradabad. 
| Some of it is remarkable, also,’ for’ its 
extreme thinness and lightness,’ showing’ the 
3 great skill of the artist, and making it dificult 
ty understand how it kept its shane when ina 


Ae. | TERY. : 
ag tRey ‘i tow’ itt anly gordon il, 
lours afte ‘Waridus, ‘aiid eas ity talteed froin 
ed be Dy diving the! foits; ‘the shrubby ‘Spe- 
pene, ro tetorto thre Yeon hits — Ride 
335), POTENTILEA DENTICULOSA, is 
Snmagon in ‘he e pk ins Of. Northern, Tndia. j jn. the 
cold s€ chy and at elevations, of 4000: to $000 
fe in. ‘the Hae as,;, twa o her species are 
“th the He cherries ~ —_ —Royle, page 2 202. 
i Bbaig phueary 
558) POteNTALL A ‘OFFICINATAS. 
Roxb. Tud. i, p. 431. | Six, Sciudapsus 
fan ts 

Nushira, Saxs. ce Gj pipul, Bexc. 

A large creeper, the fruit cut in thin trans- 
verse slices is the guj-pipal of the bazars, and 
highly esteemed as a stiuulant touic.—O’ Shangh- | 
nessy, p. 626. 

(6557) POTEN TULLA 
HertapvAdow peday, Jivsc. and Lheopr. 
tive of. Luvape, and officinal ; the root is very 
rich in tannic acid.—-O' Skaughucasy, p. 325. 

(6558) POTHOS. Wight gives Pothos decur- 
siva, 7705 hetetophvlla, 777; officinalis, 778 : 
peepla, 780; pertusa, 781; scandens, 776 ; 

(6559) POLTA DELI. ‘A soft, coarse, open- | 
grained, tht Ceyion wood. 

(6560) POTTERY, ucaustic Tiles, Cements. | 
The -art of fashioning clay into vessels of a varie- 
ty of shapes, and hardening It by the action of 
heat, is one of the most ancient of the arts. Frag- 
nieuts of pottery are everywhere found among 
the ancient cities of tndia, as in those of other 
parts of the world; pottery, as Broeniart hus 
remarked, affording the Lest record of the early | "plastic state, as J cannot learn that ‘the turning- 
uges of man, as ones do of the earth.—- Royle, ‘lathe is used to give a finish to any of tlie arti- 
Arts $c. of fudia page £76. So little is known of cles, ‘The painted pottery of Kotah, and’ the 


Judian pottery that it is usually deseribed as be- | vilt pottery of Amroha, have also ear nihinired. 


aye hemispherical in shape. ‘Soine of it is no | The handics and the various oriaments of the 
doabt ‘so, for the convenience of being carricd on | 
the head; but it ts a fact, that in the recent ex- 
Itbitten of Indian pottery, numbers of the best 
judges tiave greatly admired its elegant, even 
classical gracetulness of form. It is alsu stated to 
be flack, aad red, or yellowish. ‘I he clays which 
ire generally empl ‘ed iu the more populous 
part of the country, Dr. O'Shaughnessy has ob- 
served, “‘ contain so much oxiile of iron and car- 
bonnte of lime that the vessels melt into a slag 
ture little above thut:-of redness.” 





eposits ofa black stiff clay, cothining much | 


vegetable matter, occur in’ some ‘districts; ves- 
sels fade with ‘it’ sustain a higher tempera: 









tore. C x” capable ‘of bearing reat degrees 
of Jhtad! Haye,’ bie ever, “Been | ‘ at Ted © 
diferent parts‘ of India. As ‘one’ gréut” 


is to.Have potous' vessels fot coo 
ordinary elayé enswer st reall 
Purpose ee forms,’ a3 it i 1 
tiover, never use: a' Vensetths 

* 








“r ie a Arta $e. of India page 478. 
‘The | uected with: 


Ahmedabad pottery are no doubt attached, as 
in Kurope, by means of slip. Irom the spec- 
mens of basket-work sottery sent, there is 
no doubt that, with better materials and a little 
Pepe the natives ebuld excel in’ this as 
inthe forms of their: pottery. If we had no 
‘other information, we might yet infer front 
crucibles employed by. the golddmith, by thie 
workers in brass, and by the’ makers of cast steel, | 
that some very infusilile clays are to be found in 
India ; but recent investigations have proved Shirt 
crucibles and firebricks, superior in ipfusibitity to. 
those made of Stour-bridge clay,have been made 
in India; and ftom the white goblets of Aréot; 


and the Fightécoloured pottery of Madtas,"" na 


5 






ti | well’hy ‘from ‘tlie’ ‘white bricks seit fromthe 


Seded Distiicts, We 'see ‘that there are“ c - 
2 | ysefut.clay Bp: 





s withyut the ‘potial admixture of st o 
pottery’ might be: pnitont the? . 
. | vittottsly colowréd: Endavttic’ tilts, ‘which “fave 

been’ tishd Yer thé domes‘ of ‘srtne of the’ toftis 
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POTTERY. 


neat Delhi . and Agra,as well as iu Southern 
that the art is at pre- 
It was probably introduced by jJatter interspersed with 


Tndia; but I cannot learn 
sent practised. 
the Mahomedans from Persia. Bans 


> POUWERY, 


Slup; the red.and black. Potteries of Jindia ; the 
i black and white potteries of North America, the 
fragments , of bivalve 


shells ; the irregularly formed and. fanciful pot- 


: : ia | a us F . 
The art of inaing pottery, or vessels of baked ; tery of . South America ;—all these possess a 


earth, is so ancient and 80 universal that we seek | 
tu its origin. 
It is alluded to in that most ancient record, | 


in vain for any precise information as 


distinct individuality. which makes them clearly 
recognisable by the student of this interesting 
art, while it reveals many valuable facts, taken 


the book of Job, and is also repeatedly mention-! in connexion with the localities in’ whieh they 
] | 


ed in other parts of the Scriptures, 
of Samos were celebrated in the 
and great quantities 
in Kegyptian tombs, which, 
have lain unopened since the 
raohs. 


time of the Pha- 


also a religious 
vessels, which has been the means of 
them for the inspection of after renerations. 


vases of baked earth the ashes of the dead were 
practice 
Still verge ! 


frequently deposited, and even where the 
of burning the dead was pot flowed, 
ous earthen vessels have been found placed at 


the head and feet of the skeleton, and sometimes | 


hanging on pegs along the sides of the tomb. 
Thos among many distant nations, having dif- 
ferent lauguaves, InauHers, and superstitions, 
pottery was considered a necessary part of the 
furniture of tombs. ‘The potter's artis extreme. 
ly valuable in’ an wutiquarian point of view 
While metal is liable to COrrOSION, 
decay, pottery remains almost unalterable, and 


has thus been the means of discovering to later 


ages many points respecting the history, religion, 
customs, and manners of the ancients, whieh 
must otherwise have remained unknown. 
potter's art is represented in all its stages of the 
tombs of Thebes. The uuxing of the clay was 
eflected by kneading with the fect: after Which 
& mass of convenient size was formed with the 
hand, and placed on a wheel of VeTY shape cou- 
struction, and turned with es: hand. During 
its revolution the forms of (he Vessel were 
made out with the fucer ; 
afterwards aflixby!: the objects were placed on 
planks to dry, Men carefully arranged in’ trays, 
and carried to the oven. | Ornamental desivns 
were traced with\i wooden or metal Instrument 
previous to the puking. There is a general 
agreement in the uMure and uses of ancient pot- 
tery, but at the sam time a distinetive charae- 
ter belonging to each country and vation. Ly 
this distinctive character consists the value of pot- 
tery in an historical paint of view. The rude and 
simple urus of the early inhabitants of these is- 
lands ; the more carefully fashioned pottery of the 
Romans with which our oountry abounds; the 
simple unglazed earthenw r of ancient Greece ; 
the more elaborate forms qa)led Etruscan, of which 













the finest specimens are, however, attributed to the | 


Greek potters of the Isle of Samos, so celebrated 
for the delicacy and perfection of their workinan- 


The potters are found, their vreater or 
tune of Ifomer : 
of pottery have been found they frequently cuelose. On the discovery of 
to all appearance, 


The earliest use of pottery was doubtless 
that of ordinary drinking vessels; but there was 
employment assigned to earthen 
preserving | fore the 
ln) thoneh made 


and wood to 


The 


the handles were . 


made at least 1250 vears before 
lish porcelain, 
certain’ amount of skill and perfection. 


j the results, and 
them without variation for ages. So exclusively 
_were the Chinese the manufacturers of porcelain, 
that it acquired the name of their land, 


Europe in 1518) as China. , . : 
_it was also erroneously supposed that the fine 


less simplicity, their 
‘modes of ornamentation, and the relics which 
“the extraordinary ruins 
in Mexico, not Many vears 


! 


cunens of pottery were met with, of a remark- 
| oe dean 

ably advanced kind for the period assigned to 
those ordins, namely, one thousand years he- 
Christan era. These potteries, al. 
without the turning lath, are orna- 
Hivented in different colours, wel) baked, and eo- 
vered with a fine vitreous glaze, such as was un- 
known to Europeans until about ten centuries are. 
| As other branches of art advanced, so the pot- 
ters art beeame more and more developed, un- 
tilat last a very fine hard description of pottery, 
| thin and traushiceut, was invented and manu fae- 


of Mitla and Palenque, 
azo, Mumerous gpe- 


tured under the name of porcelain, a word, ac- 
cording to some, derived from porcellana, the 
Portucuese fora drinking-cup ; according to 
others, fiom the Ttalian word porcellana, a ini- 
valve shell, of the genns eypreide or corres, 
| back like that of the hoy 
‘(parco, Mtal), and remarkable for a white, 
| smooth, vitreous glossiness of surface. This is 
the imore probable derivation, see there is 
abundant! evidence that the word porvediren exist. 
edn the Fromek tanguage in the fourteenth cen- 
bury, avd consequently anterior to the introduc- 
iow of Chinese poreelain into Europe. Porce- 


’ 


fun is of comparatively recent origin in Murope, 


having a hich arched 


“Yet it was commonly known in China more then 


acentury before the Christian era,. It was not 
until four or five centuries after that period, 
however, that fine materials were employed, and 
that some deeree of perfection was attained. 
Still taking the later date. the porcelain. of 
China as a high antiquity, and must have been 
ou Hng- 
When the Chinese had acquired 
they appear to have rested eutirely satisfied with 
to have continued producing 


» and be- 
came universally kuowi (on tis introduetion to 
For a long period 


clay necessary for the production of good por- 
celain, consisting of silica and alumina m varia- 
ble proportions, and called by the Chinese 
Aaolin, was peculiar to their land, and that 


1504, 
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 PRANGOS. 
eonsequently no country in Europe could 
hope to attain ‘eminence in this manufacture. 
"he cermnic [Mépanos, pobler’s clay, is supposed 


a en moe 


PRANGOS. 


The Prangos Hay-Plant is herbaceous and peren- 


nial, having a large fleshy root stalk, usually 
measuring a the top from 18 to 22 inches m cir- 


by some’ to ‘be derived from kepdvvunt, to mir up. jcunferenee, and formed by the aggregation of an 
Others «derive it’ from «épos an animal’s forn, | infiuite number of crowns or winter buds, clustered 
used us a drinKing-cup. Others, again, suppose | together at or above the surface of the ground. 


it t» be from ‘@po, earth.) art, in its widest sense, 
include’ the preparation of all articles in clay or 
arzillaé ous matters, Which are submitted to the 
xetion of fire; so that a comprehensive treatise 


on the subject would include the manufacture of 


bricks and tites, as well as of the choice-t sneci- 
mens of pottery and porcelain. ‘The essential 
ivreftients om every kind of clay, and, conse- 
queitty, m every article in pottery and porcelain, 
ere silica and alumina. [See Chay.} ‘Phe pure 


compound stlieate of elmutna is, st is true, an’ 


ideal type ; since no clay, er artificially prepared 


poitery or porcelain paste, is ever free from ad. 


reixture with other ingredients, such as tron, 
Hive, potash, &e Tf, however, we remove from 


the paste either the silica or the alumina, we- 


vender it useless for the purposes of the potter : 
but b¥ purging the paste of the accidental in- 
wmedients, theiron, lime, &e, we exalt those 
properties which render it fit for the preparation 
of fictile articles. An intimate mixture of silica 


and alumina with water acquires, by exposure 
toa hich temperature, the required degrees of , 


hardness and density ; but for many purposes it 
is necessary to lnpart acertain degree of! fisi- 
vilitv, to which end other substances ore used in 
Vartoas proportions, capable of forming vitrifia- 
bie double sileates with alumina and silien. 
These substances, diffused through the paste 
formed by the stinple silicate of alumina, in some 
enses With silica in exeess, in olners with exerus 


of alumina, vreatly contmbute to the cohesion 


and hardness of the mass. ‘The various mixtures 
employed in the different branches of the manu- 
Sacture, have been thus classitied by MP. Dumas :—- 
Silica, alumina ...0.....0. ce.) Plead type 

Silica, alumina, lime... 0...) Barthonwares crucibles 
Silica, lumina, oxide of iron... > bricks tiles encaustictiles 


Silica, alumina, lime, oxide of iron. ) and common pottery 


Silica, klumina, potash........000...  Glard porcelain 
Silica, alumina, soda ....... ..0.... Soft portelain. 
ee alumina magnesia ....... . Piedmont porcelain 
Alica, alumina, burgta...... 0.0... Stoneware. 


(6561) PRABANATHA. Sreps or Cassra 
Tora: Ben. Phar. 


(6562) PRANGOS, a genus of Plants of the 
natural family of U.nd-llifere, tribe Smyrnee, so 
named by Dr. Lindley from the name by which 
the only species is known in its Fartarian habi- 
tat, where it was discovered by Mr. Moorcroft, 
in the weighbourhood of Imbal or Droz, and 
which he visited for the purpose of examining 
into the reputed qualities of this plant, of which 
thé*accounts seemed to bordér on exaggeration. 
Almost all the knowledge whieh we possess re- 
spécting tie plent,-is derived: from the observa- 


tions of that lamented and enterprising traveller. 


Those crowns being closely covered by the fibrous 
remains of tie old Jcaves, are thus protéeted 
trom the trosts of winter. ‘Phe erop consists: of 
the leaves, whieh rise in abundance fiom each 
crown, ave finely cot, about two feet im length; 
and have ao hirhly frarrant smell, éxtremely 
suntar to that of very good new clover hay, 
This Mr. Mooreroft considered ds a) most ‘im- 
Sportant and daterestine object of rural economy, 
cand says that the properties of Prangos as-s 
food appear to be heating, producing fatness in 
caspace of time singularly short; itis also de- 
structive to the Fuscrola henatica, or Liver-Fluke, 
Whichoin Britain, after a wet autumn, destroys 
esame thousands of sheep by the rot. The last 
mentioned property, of Ttscl if it be retained by 
the plant in Britain, would render it) especially 
Mvaluable to that country. But this, taken along 
with its highly nutritious qualities, its vast yield, 
is casy eulture, its great duration, its capability of 
‘flourishing on land of the most inferior quality and 
wholly ieadapted to tillage, impart to it a gene- 
ral character of probable wiilitv unrivalled in the 
history of agricultural productions. When once 
on possession of the ground, for which the pre- 
paration is éasy, it requires no subsequent plough- 
rogy weeding, mantoing, or other operation, save 
(aco! eutting and of converting the follave into 
hay. Otits duration he relates that its seeds, 
having been earned westward alone with those 
of vellow lucerne, above 49 years avo, and sown 
on the eastern frontier of Cashmere, vegetated, 
hand that the plants of the first growth still re- 
ronadn ina tlourishing condition. Ue conceived 
Hthat by the eultivation of this plant, moors and 
wastes hitherto uneultivated may be made to 
produce barge onantiges of winter fodder, and 
that the weld of high lands aud downs enjoving 
ha considerable depth of soil may be trebled. Dr. 
Faleoner, in his) visit to Cashmere anc Trbet, 
‘found it ta the latter, as well as on a low. trap 
hill in the former, but not so vigorous in the 
Casiimerian asin its Tibetan habitat. He states 
that though abundant in various directions, the 
Cashmerians do not esteem it of any value. Ar- 
iin, in describing Alexander’s expedition across 
‘the mountains which he calls Cancasus and Paro- 
pamisus (iii, 28), says, nething but Sephium 
cand the Turpentine-Tree grow there, notwith- 
standing which it is very populons, and multi- 
tudes of sheep and neat cattle ave seen, for they 
feed upon Silphiui, of which 6 sheep especi~- 
ally are very fond. ‘This bears so. close a resem- 
blance to the Prangos, both in locality and pro- 
perties, that it isas likely to have’ been the Si/- 
phinum of the ancients, aS the assafortida plant, 
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PRAWN. PREMNA LATIFOLIA. 
which it is supposed to te by othera.--Eng. (6565) PREMNA, a genus of Plants of the 


Cyc. natural family of Verdenucea, which is charac 
(6563) PRANGOSL PABULARIA. Very. i terised bv.a cup-shaped culyx, a 5-cleft bilabiate 
Fiturasulioon, north of India, near Drag. ‘Tris | corolla. Stamens 4, didynamons. Drape pea- 


plant constitutes excellent fodder for nen fat- ; Shap: ‘d, witha 4-celled nut. The species oon- 
tens quickly, and destrovs the “ liver fluke’’ of} sist of sicttis and small trees, which are indi- 
sheep. Mr. Rovle considers this one of the _yenous in Asia and Australia, having opposite 
plants which vie! ‘ded the Silhiuin of Alexandes’s leaves, inflorescence in terminal cymes, with 
historians. — ‘7’ shaughnessy paye 369. ‘The cele-: sinall flowers. The majority of the species are 
brated Pranyos Hay plant Grass was discovered | remarkable for tie fecid odour of their leaves; 
by Mr. Mooreroft, in ‘tibet, and found by hime though those of P. cordifolia ave somewhat fra- 
to be employed as winter fodder for sneep and’ vrant, aud those of P. esculenta are employed 
goats, and frequently for neat cattle. Mr. Mas diet by the natives of Chittagong, P. integri- 
writing trom the neighbourhood of Droz, des- fui has roots of a burning taste, with leaves of 
eribes the Prangos Hay plant as producing fat- a hirciue odour. The leaves, applied to the 
ness in a space of tine singularly short, and like head. are sad to eure beadache. and a cdeeoction 
wise as being destructive to the River Fluke; of the roots is employed as a stimulant in fevers, 
he therefore justly concluded that it would be an. tlatuience, &e. 2. /vffolia bas wood of a white 
invaluable nequuistion lo any country to the che colonr at firm texture, employed for various 
niate ot whieh it Was suited, VS its hiehly Witte. econorniend peu poses, 1) which it agrees Nn char- 
tritious qualities, ite vast vield, its ensy culture aeter with the teak trees, @melina arborea, and 
ifs reat duration ; its capability ot Houprish Lue OU, others whien belong to the same natural family. 

lands of the most inferior qnality and wholly -- Bug. Cyclopedia, Of this genus, Dr. Wight, 
mmadapted to tillage, gnpart to it a wene ais in feones, wives Cordifolia, 1483 ; elaberrima, 
character of probabic utility uniivall-d iu the -TES4, it erivolia, 1469 ; latifolia, 869 ; serrati- 
history of agricultural oroduetions. When onee! foha, 1469 ; thyraniden, i485; tomentosa, 1468 - 
Inthe possession of the vround. for which the | Wiehtiana, 1485. 

preparation is easy, It requires ro subs quent (65865) PREMNA INTEGRIFOLIA. Lin. 
ploughing, be edgy Cae or oth T Operation, Va nee. Teams eo. 
save that of cutting and of converting the foliage 
Into hav.’ Alorcro// ina letter to We Bat 


Nh 


Moonnay marum, Tam, 


terworth Bavley, Heq. formerly Chatrman of the: The qreens. 
Court of Directors.) Various attempts have been! Moonee Keerry, aiso t Ghebboonelli Koora, 
made to introduce the Pranyos Hav plant into Passoo- mie Keera, Ter. 
Great Britam, but hitherto unsuceess fully sand. Tam. Ugnic munda, Sans. 
it 1s probable it will oniy stteeeed, and be oval | The Root. 

» » > re fe a : . ’ 
able moa climate duu av to that w ne rectos found Ghebhoonelli cage, Moonnei vavr, Tas. 
mndigenous. “The Prangos is highly valued in Pye. Ugniemanda, Sans. 


the cold and arid) recion of Tibet, where it is. 


yi yooed ee sh Le ee ; i he timber is only useful for common purposes. — 
(Wu W ‘ ‘ rr’ Mare PY TOY. sate mes : 7 te eae 
sheep nnd cattle in Kuropean countries. Ti Is Might, Lie leaves of this tree have a very 
found in Tihet, and also most almudanely on pease odour when pressed in the hand ; 
; er ey var mao | by the natives in soups and curry. —Jaffrey, 
Ahatoong, alow trap tall in the valiey of Cach- Root warm and bittersh, wiven in decoction as 
mere; but there it was not so wieorons as in its. a a a +‘ A Stoimaehiee ‘A ‘coction of the leaves 
ee ee used in colic and flatulence. (Rérede.) O'Shaugd- 
; ; oe ay wessy, on. 450. Che root has a somewhat warm und 
any value, and Dr. Paleoner is of eo iaien that ine HI tS. Ga aoa le wulell. and eae: 
its nmportance has been muca over-estiinated, in - “aie na 4 Fea. ga. vente zara and ae 
consequence of its being the only food in aun - ia in fevers, and on viber occasions requiring 


ofthe bleak and barren tracts of Vibe. . 
mae ae nets ANG ce tienes of this nature.-- dias Mat. Med.p. 90. 
Cashmere. where far fromon eH CTE ey Gf tp rie. 


A common but usually small tree, so that the 









there ig actually a superabandsnee or postive | (0567) PREMN N La PIFOLIA. ~*) 
vrasses, it is necessary much less esteemed. | Pedda Nelicekurra, Tet. clain, 
The Pranevos will, therefore, most probably be n| A native of most parts of the coast pfnd be- 
valuable acquisition only In countries devoid of | mandel though by no means common 4 mu to 
grou natural pasturage i ‘aud of wiich the climate | be a small tree ; Howers during the } Z period 


is fuvonrable to its crowth.— Royle, Pro. Res, | Lhe wood is firm, white and used ft "We fine 





(6564+) PRAWN, ‘evonomical purposes, the leaves b good ‘por- 
ea Taw. | Roiellen TEL. - stroug though not disagreeable ang%a in varia- 
Jeengha, Dux, Qudang, Matay. |imuch used in curries by the natgbe Chinese 

Ains. Mat. Med. p 135. 2S S. | d, and that 
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PRESERVED PROVI8IONS. 
-;6563) PREMNA SERRATIFOLIA. 
“0, . Munne-keeray, Tau. cf. 
Lenves ased similar to those of P. Tntegrifoha. 


The natives are sery fond of these two species.— 


Jaffrey, eee 

(6559) PREMNA. TOMENTOSA, Vense- 
wace®, Icon. 1468. _ | 
oe Kolouttay teak marum, Tax. 

A small tree, the wood hard and close eruined, 
of a brownish vellow colour, weil fitted for 
ornamental purposes.— igat. - It is a native of 
the mountainous parts of the Cirears.— Rohde. 

(6570) PRESENTS IN JAPAN. There are 
three articles which, in Japan, always form part 
of an Imperial present. These are rice, dried 
fish and dogs. Some also said that) charcoal 
was always included. Why these should have 
been selected, or what they particrlarly svmbo- 
Jize, was not learned.— dinerican Erpedition to 
Jooan, p. $29. a 

(65713 PRESERVED PROVISIONS, sup- 

ly of fresh meat and vegetables is essential not 
only to the comfort but even the health. Unul 
recently this object could only be obtained in the 
navy by taking on board a large quantity of live 


stock, the maintenance of which at sea for weeks | 


and months was not only very expensive but the 
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PRESERVED PROVISIONS. 


either best suited to his disorder or such as alone 
are acceptable to his capricious appetite. The 
process proposed by Mr. Forsyth appcars recent- 
Iwto have been put: into execution with very 
considerab'e suecess under the patent of M. 
Masson, Head Gardener to the Horticultural 
Society of Paris. The gentleman has sueceeded 
in preserving in a very perfect manner vartous 
descriptions of vewetables and fruits, the sub- 
stanees thus preserved are crv and shrivelled, 
contain but litte water, and itis evident from 
their appearanee that a very. essential part of the 
process of preservation consists In the abstrac- 
tron of the water which forins so very consider- 
able a portion of the wetght and bulk of nearly 


—— 


ny ee 


Hall vezetables and fruits. When vevetables thus 


prepared are Mnmersecd mn water for some time 


they swen up beeome sott and tender aud resume 
ita a very ereat extent the appearance, colour 


hand flavour proper to them ain the fresh atate. 
M. Masson has managed to preserve completely 
epmach, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, beans, peas, 
sliced carrots, parsnips, potatoes, apples, &e. 


‘Having ourselves submitted samples of each of 
these fruits and vewetables to examination we 


supply thus procured was constantly lementably | 


shor: of the demand. The result of this dete: 
mney of fresh provisions frequently displived 1 

elf in the prevalence of senrvy and other disar- 
deys, now happily nearly eradicated, but whies 
have been computed to have shim more sen: 
men than ever fell in action. But by the 
art of preserving supplies, when the earth a 
covered with snow and when vevetation seems 
extinct —locked up as it were in the tev eras p of 
death.--onr tables may be loaded with othe 
choicest vegetable productions of the sernus of 
the summer and of the autunm. When the sal- 


, | 
non. the turbot. the mackerel, the Jobster and | 
other dainties of the occan bive beeame unlit for! 


food or have left our rivers aud onr shaves, a sufh- 


: a » t 
ctent sup jv would renvain ready for u-e om the | 
eaisters in which they are cooked, and which will 


nveserve them for us in full flavour The free 
denizens of the air and of the forest will be aiso 
at our command at all seasons and at periods 
when the sportsinan conld not reach them or 
when otherwise they would be unfit for our con- 
sumption. Both the animal and vegetable king- 
dom would thus be at oureonimand in all periods 
nd seasons to administer to the wants an weap) 
thes of the stomach and to reiniter our kitchens 

valone independent of the winds and of the 
in ty’ aod of the mutations of the seasons hit 
whiet of the laws which regulate the economs 
geanised Nature. By this art the honse- 
may add to his usually limited bill) of 
Almost*"9 dninties and indulgences not ot her- 
Héctnesainable. ‘The invatid also may com- 
ni moment’s notice those artick:s of chet 


into 
the ‘adc 
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are in a position to speak from personal know: 
ledve and observation and are enabled to state 
that the results obtamed apparently in so gimple 
a oaanner are really surpristay. dn the ordi 
nde, the ardele to be preserved 1s 


f sometimes ino the raw state but wene- 


cmilly eooked ja a tin eanister, the id of which 


hin soldered 


ee a aermmanilindineeenten enti ieee ele 


as eagle a Fis cas ena 1 crc es 


down but is perforated wih a 
osimalb aperture ov pin hole. Thais then subjected 
‘to the aetion of either steam, botline water, or 
ourinte of Time bath, until the eoutents of the 
ceanister, if not previously dressed, have become 
Fubont two-thirds cooked. ‘Phe aperture in the 
prover Is then closed, and the canister and ite 
-vantents are once more subiuitted for a shorter 
pertod,--that is until the article is completely 
dressed. -to the operation of heat, As soon as 
raf has beeanue eoll the canister is covered over 
with a contiag of paint ; its preparation is then 
emoplete, and it is removed to the proving 
room. ‘The proving room is sinply an apart- 
ment othe temperature of which has been 
raised to the degree most favourable to de- 
composition. TY the operation of preservation 
has been well performed, the top aad bot- 
ftom oof the canister, as also. dn some cages, 
the sides, wil have fallen in, or have eotlapsed 
ty sone extent: this dndicates the exhaustion of 
the aie within, and ois regarded by the mianu- 
fucturer as a tolerabiv correet proof that the 
process has been properly condneted. 1%, how- 
ever, afier some days’ expusure in’ the proving 
raom, the top end bottom of the canister first 
become flat, and subscquentiy even convex, it te 
aecrtain sign, that the contents have uot been 
well cared, and that they are not ina condition 
to keep for any Jength of tine. Sueho conisters 
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PRESERVED PRUVISIONS. 


have thevelore to be. either rejected, or elee suy, 
jected to the. same process over again. It should 
be-known that itis not only boiled provisions 
which may he prise rvecl by the ahove process, 
but roasted also, with but a little extra care. 
The chief articles employed for the preservation 
of organised substances, are salt, sugar, oil, 
eharepal, acetic acul, or pyroligneons acid, and 
alcoho! salt is uscd in the curing of fish of different 
kinds, bacon, hains &c., in the pickling of pork, 
and in the corning of beef. Salt possesses great 
affinity for water which it abstracts largely from 
the substance to which it is applied and to 
which affinity its power as a preservative ageui 
igmainly due Its effect am abstractiag water 
from ment is weil seen. in the pickling of poik, 
in the Jarge amount of fiiid termed brine which 
escapes from the meat. Unfortanateiy the effet 
af galt in ils application to the preservation of 
ineat is not confined to the removal of weter: 
it hardens tee fibre so as to render it toueh aud 
indigestible : and at the sane tune the water. the 
discharge of which it occasions dissolves cut of 
the meat several of ite most raportant cousbi ue 
ents, a3 the album, Nreatine, Krewiinige, factre 
acid, and soluble phosphat S$ Acuna thas salevel 
meat, by the sub-cattent bottling te which it is 
subjected, has its mit itive prop rties sili fartie: 
impatred, for this extracts imuch of the geiat ne 
and osipazome, thus at length bitte else ot ibe 
meat is left besides the tore which is su insaluwoie 
and comparatively destitute Of noiasiiient, 
Salt exerts the sane eilect on vegetable 
stances as on aiitinal : this ls sven dn its apoitea- 
tion to sicedeactombers and other vegetable. S.dt 
and water, termed “brine, is largely ciployed 
by pickle-makers for Keeping a reserved stock 
ready for use, at ab times and mall seasois, ot 
the different kinds of vegetables used by then 
for pickling. The larger makers have some hun- 
dreds of hogsheads filed with various vegetables, 
in some beans, im others, gcerkius, Ge, thas 
preserved In salt and Water, We have been 
given to understand that they keep well for 


sil) 


months inthis wav. ‘Phe salt aud water as) se 
lected in preference to vinegar on the score 0 


economy. Sugar is prueapally emplovel tor 
preserving fruits, either entlve or ia the stare of 
Jam or marmalade. Tn the condition of sveup 
it is semi sold, and operaies partly by the bar- 
rier which it interposes to the free access of the 
atmosphere to the surface of the fruit, and partly 
vw consequence of its Vy ing Yohod nitrogenous 
substance. 

The USe of ou aw oa preserva: ive medium 
is extremely limited . sardines and anchovies 
are nealy the only articles coumonly put 
up in oil, It appears ta operate in the 
same. manner as sugar. The pawerfal — ef- 
fect of charcoal retarding = putrescenee in 
meat and even in restoring tamted meat to a 
state of sweetneas. ig well known. Its action is 
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PRESHRVED, PROVISIONS. 


ua. to its property of: absorbing . gases: aud et- 
fecting their oxydation as rapidly as they are 
develope from the decomposing weatand .which 
is made to preserve at least. the appearance of fresh 
ness. ‘The use of dilute acetic acid or vinegar 
is confined to the preservation of vegetable .auh- 
stances, and is employed principally by pickle: 
mikers. We are not aware that its mode of 
oneration is well understood, it probably. acts 
chiefly by the coagulation of the vegetable albu. 
men which it occasions Pyrolignueous acid, which 
ig an impure kind of acetic ack), possessing a, 
smoky flavour, is applied im two ways to the 
preservation and curing ef such articles. as: 
hams apd red herrings, ember in the furd. 
state on in that of vapour: a the lattep case it 
procecds from the wood or turf employed in the 
drying, and wlieh bemy contiavally farmed aud 
evoiwed during the anperfect combustioa of the 
wood or treat gradually penetrates mto every 
part of the meat, imparting the favour which is 
somnch esteemed, dts action is no doubt. the 
same as that of acetic acid. Arcohol is but ditle 
used in the preservation of alimentary substances, 
vitaoueh some fruits, as cherries, are cften 
preserved in brandy. For the preservation of 
unatomical preparations it as the best Jiqnid 
haown. Jts action is in part due to its affluity 
for water. 

(G57 ) Pewmicen ~Peminican consists of 
(he muscular fibre of beef baked and reduced to 
a coarse powder. ‘The preparation of the article 
bas been deseribed to us as yoliows.-—The beet 
trinmned and deprived as far as posstule of fat 
18 cut Into slices, which are placed on metallic 
plates. and baked unte it becomes dry, hard, 
and cuoked, Jastly. the elices sre reduced toa 
coarse and fibrous powder. ‘The aiticles in this 
state constitutes what is known as common 
pemmican. ‘There mre, however, other pre: 
parations of pemmican: thus a proportion 
of fatty matter is commonly added with the 
intention of restoring the fat, of oo whieh 
the imeat was necessarily d rived, in order that 
iumizht be baked and thuspreudering it the bet- 
ter adapted to serve all the purposes of nutrition 
and resnivation. Aga, to this mixture of mus- 
cular bre and fat, m some cases sugar 18 added, 
aud in others, currants. Pemmican is prepared 
nt Gosport in large quantities for the use ef . the 
navy. and we believe, is considered. to form. a 
valuable and nutritive article of diet. We. have 
been informed that the North Star, which 
proceeded in search of Sir John Franklin, 
had a large supply on board. It ia used,:. par- 
ticularly that with sugar, mixed. with. the cacpa 
given for breakfast, and the other kinds, wath 
cruel, broth, or soup. Further information in 
recard to the preparation and .use of pemmmican 
will be found we believe, in‘ Sir John Richard- 
son's Arctic Bost Voyage.” Of all the processes 
used fox the preservation af vegetable snbstances, 
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PRINIA: | 


thers appears t. De. none 2d Bulisiactory as that 
of M. Masson. That fruits. preserved in botiles 
acoording to.the method of Mr. Sadlington lose 
very conaiderably in flavour,is unquestionable, yet 
the process on tie whole, yields valuable results. 
Wea believe that the most effectual means of 
reserving frnitis by immersion in syrup; the 
exnence of this, however,is too preat to allow of its 
use in all oases. — Fond and tts adulberation, p. 428. 
(6573) PRESERVES, &e. ‘the Chine-e eandy 
may things which are not considered fit for such 
purpo-cs elsewhere, aS miulet seeds, bamboo 
shoots, slices othe lily root, &., these are hawk- 
ed about the streets. Ginger root, preserved in 
sugar, is the most common sweetment exported ; 
it ig-made of the tender roots of the ginger plant 
(Lingiler officinalis), and when wood has a brieht 
wppearance, a dark red color, and is somewhat 
translucent. Ti the roots are old, the conserve 
will be stringy. tough and tasteless. Much ot 
this kind of sweetmeat 1s carried to India for 
consumption there, and for re-exportation to 
Enuland and the Continent; the export to the 
United States is considerable ; also to Sydney, 
South Aineriea, &e. Other kinds of conserves, as 
woampee, euava, and pear, Jelly, citron, kumauat, 
oranges &c &e., ave also sent abroal; the total 
exportation may be put down at 10,900 boxes, 
value about $50,070. A box is esinaated at 25 
catties. 

(03574) PRICK LY PEAR, Oprutia Dillenis, 
Cactus Ixpicus. ‘The hedge prickly pear is 
often seen in eardens, and ats larce  yeilow 
flowers are quite ormamental, ‘The natives of 
Tenasserrm regard it as a species ov Euphorbia. 

os Ma SOI. 

(6575) PRIMUDLA. Tur Primrose. This 
fainiy of plants ainelutes the  Aureula, 
Polvanthus, and the Priurese ‘They all form 
in Europe ornamental border flowers ; but wil 
not sneceed in S. Endia --ARiddel?. Wiebt gives 
Primula denticnulata, 2600. 

(6576) PRINCE’S FEATHER, Crvosta. 
Thia is the most elegant plant, when culiivated 
by the Karens, that I ever saw of the amaranth 
tribe. It is not the prince’s feather of English 


writers Amarantus hypochondriacus, Yuta species | 


of Celosia which bears along pendulous droop- 
ing panicle or plime like Roxburgh’s @. cerns, 
but it is a different species. ‘There are two 
varicties, one with brnght yellow flowers, the 
other with red.— Vason. 

(6577) PRINIA (Horsfield), a genus of Birds. 
Ie has the following g nene character :— hill 
rather lengthened, much compres<ed, entire ; 
rictus ,si.ooth, wings rounded, tail broad and 
cuneate ; feet large, strony.—- wainson. 

(6878) PRINIA FAMILIARIS may be taken 
as an example. It is the Prinya of the Java- 
nese, Familiar Creeper of Latham. 
dant in many parts of Java, near villages and 
gardens, in the confines of which, among trees 
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and shrubs, it guilds its-nest. It is a sprightly 
bird, sporting among the braneh:s m short and 
rapid flights, and hes received its notive name 
from its lively and pleasant notes.— Horsfeld. — 

(6579) PRINSEPIA, » genus of plants of 
the natural family of Cérysobalanacee, eo named 
by Dr. Royle in honour of James Prinsep, Seore- 


consists of only a single species, remarkable for 
its thorny appearance, but it may be considered 
typical  f the labours of the individual whom at. 
is des ened to commemorate, ag, early in the 
season, it is conspicuous for the abundance of 
lis inflorescence, and, later, for that of the 
purple-coloured berries with which it is loaded. 
The seeds are large, and vield by expression an 
oil whieh is highly esteemed by the mountaineers 
of the Limalayas, where it is indigenous, and 
which by Europeans is thought a good subste- 
tute for salad oil.-—- ag. Cye. 

(8580) PRINSEPIA UTILIS, 3s a common 
north-west EHimlavan plaut, only found at 8 09 
feet in Sikkim: tt is employed in hedges—- 
Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. Vi. page 29}. 

(6581) PRIONODON, Dr. Horsfield’s name 
‘for a feline form (Felis gracilis, Delundung of 
the Javanese). and placed by htm in a separate 
section under the name of Priovodontidr, bepween 
Mlis and Miverra. (* Zoological Researches in 
Java’) Mr. Swainson remarks (‘ Classification 
of Quadrupeds’), that of the genus Prionodon, 
nt present, out one species has been found m 
Java. As afamiliar appellation, expressive, m 
all probability, of its analogy to the Sorecir’, 
he terms i the Shrew Cat. | 


:] 
\ ° * me * ae ys 
of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. The genus. 


6 I ol h § 
Tneikore, ~ > Canines,—-~; 9 Molara, ~-— ae $8. 
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(4582) PRIONODON GRACILIS, has the 


| tail elonvated, annnlated, cylindrical ; body pale 


flavescent, with four very wide dorsal bands and 
two narrow anal bands; two broad lateral gtrie, 
the narrow cervical stric, the numerous humeral 
and femoral spots, and the seven caudal rings 
very deep brown.— Horsfield. 

Dr. Horsficld discovered this animal in 
1806, during the early period of his researches: 


Fin the distr yt of Blambangan, situated at the 


extremity of Java; the natives distinguish it by 
the naine above given. Dr. tHorsfield was not 
able to ascertain that it is fonnd in any other 
part of the island, or thatat has another name ; 
but he states that even in Blambangan. it is 
rarely met with. He notices it as inhabiting 
the extensive forests which, with the exception 
of the capital of Banyuwanzi and a few small. 
villag:s, cover that district. He obtained out 
Nittle information ag to its habits and-mamners, 
and records nothing on the subjeet beyond what 


It is abun-! we have mentioned.— Ang. Cye. — 3 


(6383) PROCELLARIDA, a family of Oce- 
anie Birds belonging tu the order Natadores. 


1509 


PROCELLARID.£. PROTEA. 
They are wet known to the seamen when far. ed ac their extremits ; their base is very much 
from land, and with which his sttperstition was} widened. ‘The edges of the upper mandible 
once more busy tinn it i now ; but even’ at the | are directed a dittle ontwards ; ; they present with- 
present day thev are not unf: eqnently regarded | in a prjecting border striated transversely; the 
a ominous, and many a hard-a-we: ither old | iuterval which separates them exhibits a sinal] 
quarter-nmeter still looks upon | Mother Cares’s | groove. The tongne is verv thick and the mouth 
Chickens’ as the hy irbingers of a storm, Though very dilatable. Total length, from the bill to the 
zoologists have differed a3 to the genera to be extremity of the tail, 11 inches (Freuch). Length 
included in this extraordinary group, they have | of the nasal tube 3 lines. Exteut of wings. 2() 
been pretty well agrecd as to the forms which | inches. Size a third larger than Thalassidroma 
should be congregated in it. The genus Pro- pelagien 5 upper part of “the body ashv-blue or 
cel/arta of Linneus was formed by that great} gray-blic, deepest on the head and on the Wings. 
zoolagis! for the Putrels, and tt ts closely fellow- | A lachish band euts across the wings and the 
ed by his genus Diomedea (Albatrosses), between | lower part of the back near the origin of the tail. 
which and the Petrels there are many points | Pius portion is deepest in colour ; the extremity 
of resemblance both iu their structure and j of the tail has the saine blackish deep-blue tint ; 
their pelagic habits, (Dromepeina ; Lari.) i lower part of the body and wings white ; above 
Prince Bonaparte ( Geovraphical aud Compara: }the ala line ofa blue tint; billand eves plum- 
tive List,’ 4838) makes the Procellaridie the | beous blue; middle of the upper mandible and 
thirty-fourth family of the birds, and places then | tube of the nostrils blackish. The middle tail- 
between the Laride and tue Colymbide. It in i feathers are rather the loneest, which gives the 
cludes the genmia Diomedea, Procellaria, Prff- tala rounded appearance. The same 4 uthor yives 
nus, and Phatassidromea, My. GR Gray (¢ List an interesting detail of the anatomy of the bird. 
of the Genera of Birds,” 185-4) makes af Dio- i — Eng Cyr. 
medeine the first enb- sfntiil of the Jaride. Vhis (6586) PROSOPIS SPICIGERA. 
sub-family comprehends the SPenerva Pelecunaides, Vangimarunm Palla, Maa. | Tshamie pundoo, TEL. 
Puffinus, Duptron, Vhutbassids au, T me eilas Pro- '  Parumbay omarum, Tow. A thorny — tree, 
CHenG: Naeger, and Peron M. Peannuck, | nat uncommon in the black cotton sous, 
in his‘ Mannal’ (2nd) part, (820), arranges all attaining a large size in Mysore. Wood strong, 
the Petrels under the oe nerse name Pr acellary Oe hard, straivht erained, aig easily worked. The 
Linn., but divides them anta the following see- | rodase of tue iree and the character of the wood, 
pou e : elose: ly reseuoles that of its congener deacta sun- 
| 
| 


1, Petvels properly so-called, Do glacial, i tay” Wy wht No S4. ‘Uhis tree attains a con- 
2. P. Puffinus, PP. Auglorum, and P. ob- | 
ee eens sic: oat ate | cused for handy wheels and other common pure 
3. Swallow- oa Petrels (Petrets Hironde'les), | poses. A spectinen of this wood supported 592 
P. Pelagica, nl Eee & , ths. Ts at the same as the vunny marum? The 
arene ec a D. a ae Ra aa i botanical specimens whieh accompany beth be- 
cellar Capensis, Linn. ; Cape Pigeon of the ped tea Prosanie enieiwern "The enee | 
saaaliaho» “Peuincdac at the Nee ne i lonzed to Prosopis spicizera. ‘The specimens 
nensh , Pewiaca of the Portuguese, may be yecueht to Dr, Wight wider this name were not 
taken as an examile of this form. [rs plumace 7 | ee + 
: eas cna te an flower, but seem quite identical with those of the 
18 variegated with brown and white ‘The total purembay ; this therefore is, he believes, the Ta- 
length of one measured by Me Lesson wes I oad, the other the Maiivaluin name. The wood, 
nehes, that of the tube of the nostrils 6 lines. | He Waa seh atin atcha species, is Very strong 
The testicles wee rather dee ee rN, a bey Vn I susti uning nearly 6G Juss is he ird,sty ‘aight-erain- 
had two muscles ee tou. vil . “~ ied and e: asily worked, but it nay be another 
length of the lutestinial Ui Me | kia M. name for currengady, the f liage of which is very 
Carnot We Ee 1 de aioe s a like that of Pi osanis spe le ra— ghd, This poi 
: hich ri latter be ee to be aie au i: ‘isabout an ineh in circumference and f om six to 
a deseription he athe ee details, which twelve long r  OWhhen ripe it contalms a quantity 
Lesson quotes ge a Nea Bee ates ofa mealy ~ehibctancenw ich, ine k ai ectish taste, 
(6585) Prion. 1G ENE -OF AMS. BEMIS: IS) vad igeaten by the natives.-—aliwalie, op. 3.4. 
the Blue Petrel (proced/orta eittefa and P. oe PROSOPIS SPICIGERA? M 
; ; ‘ ~ Ate . 
c@rvlea, Gmelin) discovercd by Forster. Many (Gadi) PR eee MIAQ 
SEE, Roxb. (. 53. ‘ : 


t 
Individuals were taken duane the vovace Je ‘ 
the § Coouille,’ in 58° S. dat. ‘The f dlowine Punambay wood, Exe. | Panambia marnm. or. 


siderable size and the Ganber is strone and hard, 


we nee 


3 from M. Garnot’s deseription of ano individual { Vunny marum. Tan. - 
of this species, which, in’ the form of its (6588) PROTEA. Proteaces. These plants 
bill at least, appears to be beading the way fare natives of the Cape, and wouk be found 
towards the Lamellibranchiate Palmipedes. It; difficult to cultivate from their fleshy roots ; the 
1S distinguished from the other Pe els hy the sail best suite “dl foxy their rrowth 1s lieht- loam 
disposition of its bi. The anane ole are hook- | mixed with sand, they requive great attention as 


(aya 





PRUNUS. 
they suffer cither from a wantor excess of water. 


Riddell. 


(6389) PROTIUM CAUDATUM. Tere-. 


PINTHACELE. : 
| Malay Kloovy, Tass. 

A moderate sized tree ; the wond as shown by 
the branches is very brittle and full of sap, ap- 
parently of no velue.— Wight. 

(65990) PRUNELLAS. 

Aloo Bokhara. Guz. inp. Pens. 


Have a reddish-yellow colour, aud a sweet 
grateful taste, with a slisht and pleasant acidity. 
‘They are a variety of prunes, and aie brouzbt to 
Bombay from the Persian Gult,— Faulkuer. 

6591) PRUNES. 

Aloo Bokliara, Guz Ilixp. Pers, 


A species of dried plum, of which there : 


are many varietics. 


oblong shape, and sweet taste, and are pre-: 


ared in Franee, Germany, Portugal, and other 
paits of the Continent. ‘Lhose procurable im 
Bombay, are brought from the Persian Gull. — 
Buy. Cyc. 

(6592) PRUNUS, a genus of Arborescent 
Rosaccous Plants, belongs to the Aimyvedal ous 


division of the order, and comprchends several - 
The Cherry, Dird-Cher- | 
rv, Plum, Damson, Sloe, Bullace, aud Apnicot, | 


of our do westic frul's. 


are all comp:ehended in the genus as limited by 


Linnaeus; but in the opimon of some modern 


botanists, the true Plums reqtare to be sepacated 
from the others, and should exclusively consti: 
tute the cenus Prevags, while the othe sare to ! 
he considered as belonging to two other eenera, | 


represented by the Cherry and the Apricot. In 
this view of the subject, each genus is characterts- 
ed thus :-- 

(6593) drmeniaca, the Apricot. — Drape wool- 
ly outside. Stone (dunt at one end, sharp potnt- 
ed at the other, with a furrow passing all round 
it, and an even surface. Young leaves rolled up. 

(6594) Cerasux, toe Cruerry.—- Dinre smooth, 
without bloom. Stones roundish, smooth. Young 
le..veg folded flat. 

(6595) Prunes, the Pham. -Drupe smooth, 
covered with bloom. Stone sharyp-pointed at 
each end, furrowed all round, and smooth on the 


surface. Young leaves reed up. Of the Prom 
venus, thus restucted, there is in) common 


use the Garden Plum (2. domestica), with all its 
numerons varieties, the Buallace (PR. aesttrdias, and 
the Sloe (P. spivese). Uhese phoats are distin 
guished specifically by botanists, but apparentts 
Without 1eason. 
experimental physiologists, that the Sloe of our 
hedges was the origin of the others; and cer. 
tainly there is not more difference between a 
Sloe and a Greengage than there is between a 
German Quetsche and an English White Mag- 
nura-Borum. 


They are generally of an 


[fc is the opinion of the best) 


Several other species belong to | 


“os “PSIDIUM. 

che genus, but they are of no moment, wath the 
exception of a plaut called. Prunus coccomilia, 
whieh inhabits the mountains of Calabria, and 
has a great reputation tte Italy on account of 
ithe tonic qualities of its bark.— Aw. Gye. 
+ (6596) PRUNUS ARMENIACA. AmyYeo- 
| DALINE.Y. | 
Zard aly, Hinn. 
| The Apricot. ‘This tree grows to a large 
size inwaidensof the Deecan. Jt blessams at 
the same seusou as che peach, from January to 
March ; the fruit forms and attains the size of 
a common niarble, after which at falls off, and 
this no care ean prevent. Many efforts: have 
been made to vet buds to take both on the peach 
and almond stocks bet without sweceas, attempts 
to graft it by approach have hitherte been un- 
successful : the tree grows well on the first range 
Pot the Himalava-, bearing abundance of frurt 
Propagated 
In the same wav ag the peach. — Liddeth, 

(6597) PRUNUS CERASUS. 
Padam. Hinn 
| The Cherry, This tree is not found in’ any 

partof the Deecan; but abounds wild in) the 

hills north of Deyrah Dhoon, producioy a sinall 
-common black fruit fit euly for preserves, & 
Ridder. 

(6598) PRUSSIAN BLUE, Bure Prussiate 
Or Leon, Fenn Perrocyanis, PeRRo-l’RuUssI- 


em ane 


rr es 


in the months of May and June. 


a 


are of Ros, Prereyanibe OF TRON, StsQUI- 
FEKROCYANIDE OF [RoN. 

Blende Frusse, da. 

Becher blan, Grn. 

Azgarro Prussinue, dr. 

A pimnent or dye, composed of evarogen and 
tron, and procured by a ehenueal process from cars 
chonateo! Petass, bullock’s blood, green vitniol, 
Sandalum. Its prepar dof diferent degrees ot 
purity, and additions are made to it aceording to 

the purposes for which it is required. When 
pure, itisof a rich and intense blue, with a 
‘copper tiat on the surface, Inodorous, tasteless, 
Finsoluble in water, iu alcohol and diluted acids , 
| Dut as acted upon and dissolved by strong acids. 
i Prussian bine i- now extensively made in China, 
the art of manufacturing it having been carned 
‘fyom the West to the East by a Chincse sailor. 
 Weaterstou— Faulkner. * 

(6699) PRUSSIC ACID. Hypxocyaste 
Acip. Is obtained by the aetion of muniatic 
acid cn bi-cyanuvet of mereury. Jt is liupid, 
peers volatile, and of a strong pungent odour, 
resembling that of bitter anuonds. Its taste is 
Facrid, and it is virnlently poi-onous. In medi- 
! 


Lasor Bexlinskaja, Rus. 
Agul de Prugala, OP. 


eee 


cine it is used as a sedative. --Waterstou— 
| Funlkuner. 

(6600) PSIDIUM, (from vitor) the Greek 
‘name for a pomegranate), a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Myrtaceae. ‘The 
tube of the calyx is ellipsoid or obovate, usually 
contracted at the apex; the limb ovate, undivid- 
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PSIDIUM’ PYRIFERUM. | PSITTACIDA 

ef; but afterwards ‘rom 1- to 5-cleft. (There ave | gy and less firm = than.the other rarietivs, ‘ A 
five petals and numerous free stamens inserted in plauts continually grown from layers “in time 
n broad circle, almost through the whole undi-} eéase to provuce seed; perhaps this variety has 
vided part of the limb; the style is filiform, | been so procured. It is easily Increased by teed, 
the stizina capitate; the ovules. ave numerous, | and only requires a good soil to thrive in. The 
horizontal, and fixed to the marvin of the pla- | trees shouki be pruned once a year, otherwise :the 
ceita; the berry is many-seeded, corticate by | branches become very stragzlng. Good ‘en. 
the tube of the calyx, and crowned by its lobes. { stocks are nade from the old wood.— Riddell. 
The seeds imbedded in the pulp in the mature ;Inall South-ra Asia the common Guava is 
fruit with a bony testa. ‘The species are trees i tound every where in’ gardens, which probably 
or shrubs, natives of America within the tronics | found its way to India from S. America through 
The fruit is edible, and ia known by the name of the Portaynese, Wood small, but very hard, 
Guava. It has a fragrant but peculiar odour | and is used by Dr. Hunter for wood engraving, 
aud very sapid taste, and is eaten both raw and ‘and commonly — for pegs, niallets, handlea of 
when made into jelly. — Buy. Cye too's, &e.--f MJ R. ae mt 

(6601) PSIDIUM POMIFERUM, SDPESe 6G. VSITPACI DG. ay. ektansige and 
Bearing or Cominon Red Guava, has tetravonal | hivtly-interesting family of Birds, including 
branelics, oval or oblong lanceolate leaves, pubes- spose commouly called’ Parrots. They are re- 
cent beneath, from z by 8 peduncles, or MANV= oo narkable for their beautiful colours, their pOWers 
flowered. The fruit 1s globo-e, yellow, and’ fy] bill, thet fleshy tongue, and theix power of 
somewhat astriagent, with an agreeable odour ; imitating the human voice. ‘The articulation of 
the root aud yg are astringent; and are some OF tac species is sv perfect, that when the 
esteemed strengtheaine Lo the stomach. Itisa. bird is unseen it is diffeult te suppose tlt the 
nerve of the Weau Indies, Mexico, and South ‘swvords prononuced do not nrcceed from the 
pmneriei—— ngs Opes Smouti of an. 


(8602) PSIDIUM PYRIFERU Vy. Wrire! Mr. Swainson is of opmion that the Parrots 





Peete, izes 


GUAVA., constitute the subtypiecal division of the Scan- 
Soopari anor Soopiam Pevara, Bere, sores wherein the powers of climbing are less de- 
Lino. Jam, Dur, I veloped. “Uf” savs Mr. Swainson, “any group 

The Mid in nature be isolated, it is this. Possessing in 

Gunva wood, Ena. | Tau kurra, Ves, themselves the strongest characteristics, there is 


Conya merum, ‘aw. | Sebe ara, Can Y- . . 
r Soot, it ts Boch «age goo ; no bird yet discovered which presents ay Olt 
The guava tree ds Yanted in ‘Tenasseriir pea | ae 


perhaps more extensiv. 1 than any other fruit | 0! connection to them : approximations Indeed 
tiee in the country | le Is | r st . are certamly male towards thein by the tooth- 
- PO re aa a bibd Barbuts (Barbets, Pogouias) ; but there is 
correct notion of the frat, fle says: “ Most i ly Patoits Ubarbets, Logoutas) ; 
of the species are cultyated dy ats ronpies | still Vea, which no genus yet discovered 18 
‘or thoie tr Avie . »,  ceulited to fill up. On considering the relative 
for their fruit, which alse npens freely in = Wyte. o: 
this country, but is of litle merit? ‘he white | “erence between the Barbuts and the Parrots, 


° * tha na ye ’ at 1 ve U dys $ bd 
guava is the species mos usually cultivated but. ™ should say, ee ae all the hive 
5 ° - Ory “ayy { ay | Yr *s> 4 

the ved is not uncommon—- Wason, Besides vield. arolps anong the latter, a on ae to 

ing fruit, (he wood is USful for Mauy Purposes i aive Hh De alee 2 ANS tie <i “P 
: oe ge) Pear to Ar. Swainson to form a eroup precis 

a3 handles of tools. om licts, peas, Sey it is p nen - He (eee pre ‘ y 

very hard.— Rhode. WV SS /eadivatent to the true Wooc peekers, Ne arranges 
+ ; ted fe ¢@ a 1 | ‘ ; — » ‘i . See 7 4 F ¢ 2 '» >, 

: Lhe lige }tnem under five genera : the, Maccaws, the Par- 


rots, the Cockatoos, the Lc ories, ad the Ground 






Coia pallam, Tan. | Pera cov, Mar | ES: © he ay 
Jamb, Dux, “Sine Ke ' Lories (Platycereus, Via.) In te syuonsis at 
Guin pundoo Ten. | Vehula, Sans. Hat the end of thee“work (‘ Classifiction of Birds’) ; 
this dudian  fryii is bpralls preferred | we find the #rollowing arrangement :-— pes 
fresh from the tree in the meaty 1 grly Sas gual! Paes 
heat of the day is supposed!, lo mjureiteg flavor. ! Bill every shot: the upper mandible greatly 


— Ainslie, p. 223. lherGys all par: 


Deccan. ‘The fruit is both red Nand whit? 
shaved and yound: it is esteemeN as a dessert 
fruit, but the ecent when too ripe is\ unpleasant- 
ly powerful; it makeg a most excelle: L Jelly, and 
also is prepared in a similar manner to damson | 
cheese at home. The fruit sometimes is as large Genera: Maerovercus, Vieill. ; Conurue, Kuhl ; 
a3 8 common baking pear, and ene welshed half Leztorhynchus, Sw.; Puleornis, Vig. os 
a pound. They have been brought to great per- Sub-Family Psttlacine, Varrots. | 

fection in some gardens, and the fruit of a large Upper manditle very distinctly. toothed ; 
size divested almost of seed ; this sort generally | lower mandible longer than it is high. Tail 
has a very rough knotty eoat, and is mare spon: short. even, or rounded. an 


°&yO 


| 
of the ! curved over the lower, wiich is considerably 
» pear! shorter. | 
Sub-Family Macrocercine. Maccaws, 
Upper mandible greatly hooked ; lower man- 
dible mach higher than broad. Tail very long, 
cuneated., 





NN ER est nape en Ne om i et eee ae ee a 





 PSLERACIC.£. 


Genera: Boyth “ lomus, Sw.3. ‘Oar nisitie Sw. 

aul ts) 5 PP sittacks (Pareot | of the 

Nd World—rmoat typical. of this sub-fumily) ; 
Agapornis, Sell by oice phalus, $ SW. 

Sab- Fawily Yb cna hing,’ ‘Cockatoos. 

‘ead ‘large, Mraaiueited with, a folding or. 

cui sent crest. Bill Short, very broad ; “the cul- 









ae 








though: that apecies may ae been and was pro- 


bubly. the first intrudaced dato Europe, we think 


Uhat it will appear that thoseawho confine the 
| Parrakeets known to the ancients | to that mee 


have taken too narrow a view of the subject. 


pro- 
Bul rather thick ; 


men remiurkably curved. ‘Tail rounded, lengthen- | 


ed, broad ; the feathers not uarrowed. 

Genera: Péyctolopins Vieill. (suit\pical) i ine 
metis, VW ‘agl.; AMitrogtosans, Geoff. ; —Centrourus, 
ke ai : 1 

Sub: Family Lorian, atee 

PH but. slightly culved; the marein ef the 

upper mandible sinuated ; the fateh: obsolete : 


lawer ni andible slender, come. much lounger than 


high ; 

Cie 
Trichoylussus, Vie. ; 
“Ww. 


the gouys ({ypieally) straight. 
” Brotogeri ix, View; Psiltacnius, Kull: 
Doe Brisson ; Pyrrhudes 


Sub- Family Platgeerciag. horiels, 

Tail long, very broad, considerably enneated, 
Bill strony, thie k toothed; the cnhnen ve rv cone 
vex. Under cin: life deep, but vers short - 
convs erved, Feet and toes sle nder, 
longer than the hallus. 

Genera: Pigorsia, 
and Vie. ; Nanodes, LLorst and View: 
phus, Swe; Pezoporus, We Swainson.) 

The family is plaeed by Mr. Swainson between 
the Rhuinphastide nnd the Prerde. 

Mr. G. RG rav (° List of the Genera of Birds’) 
also arranges the 
phastidie mid the Piette, 

‘| he sub-faunly Poleorniaa, 
Mr. Vieors and Dr. Porsfield’s 
the Australian Birds in the 
Linnean Society’ (Linus. Prams.’ volo vv), 
consists of the eenera Newodes, Platycercus. 
Pezoporus, Puleornis, and Trichoglossus. 

(6604) Paleornis.——'The Parrakects 
this gconp belong to continental India and some of 


‘Tarsus 


Horsf. 
Lepty? U- 


Sw.3 Plafyeerens, 


it appears 1 
: Description at 
Collection of the 


is 


short, and cniarginate, 
dast quills (extiniis) nearly equal, longest ; 
‘terunl webs of the sceoud,. 


ed: 


furquis, P. bidarquatas, Py vauthoxouns, . 


the. 


Psittacude Ietween the Riau. 


forming | 


the ne ighbouring islands tuthe Jndian OQeean and - 


Airiea, with the exception of Palworais: Barra- 


bandi (Polytelis of \V ale, Which is a native of 


Australia. India and its islands inust however 
Le cousidered as the principal locality of the 
species, which, according to Wavler’s 
wraph,. sfuies to eleven, inchiding Paleorns 
imormadus Which he adds to the group with doubt. 

The Ring Parrakeets, aa they are generally 
termed, wre-justly held da high estimation for the | 


symmetry of then form, the grace and elegance | 


of their movements, the beauty of their colours, 
their great docality and powers of imitation, and | 
their fond attachment to these with whom thev 
are domesticated and who treat’ them: with kind- | 
ness: ‘They were not less prized, as we know, | 


ween = ee we 


MONO 
“externally waure, wrecnish at the base ; 


} 


\ 


by the ancients ; and it becomes a nol nninterest- | 


ing inqtiry.to endeavour to ascertain what were | LOBUS 


This genus has the following. characters :-— 
the upper imandible diluted, 
the tower mandible broad, 
Wings moderate; three 
€X- 
third, and fourth 
eraduelly broader in the middle, ‘Tail gradunt- 
the two middle very slender feathers muck 
exceeding the rest in dength. Peet with short 


the culmen auth 


aud weak tarsi; the claws moderate, rather 
sle as and faleate. Body. sleuder, and neat 
\ Vi Ir. | 

a Vigors divides the eenus tito the follows 


ine seetions -—Lower mandible short. 


) P. tlexandri, P. lorquatus, P. flawe 
P. Mal- 
acecusis, P. erythrocephalas, P. Bengaleusts, P. 
Pondteertauus, P. Barraband, : 

Lower mandible elonwated. 

(6606) P. Papucnsis, 

(6607) Lortas.—Vhe true Lories are eeinarlis 
ble for the elongated and weak form of the bill, 
and also fora formation of the tongue, similar to 
that in Zrichoglossus. | col. "496.) Dhey 
are inhabitants of the ish: wie of the east, and are 
considered by Mir, Vigors to be the aberrant 
vroup of the family. Their colours are of the 
most rich aud mellow deseription, and the birds 
wre highly prized, uot only for their beautiful 
plumage, but for their lively, netive, and altee- 


(6605) 


See, 


tomate disposition, and) their great docility in 


the articulation of words and even sentences. 
The genus has the following characters :—Bill 
eloneated, weak, Wings pointed, two first quills 
loueest. Tail siglo: rounded or eradulated, ; 
the feathers broad, and hardly yarrow at. their 
tips. 

(6608) Lorius Domicella.—Rich searlet ; upon 
the upper part of the breast, a yellow collar ; 
crown of the head blackishepurple i in front, piss- 
ine into violet-purple behind; upper surface of 
the wings green, violet: blue at the bend ancl 
miargitis, as ‘are the under: wing-coverts ; thighs 
bill orauge- 
yellow. Length between Ll and 12 inches. “It 
is a lative oF the Molucens and other Eastern 
islimds.—Aug. Cge. 

(6609) PSOPHOCARPUS. In this genus the 


| pods are oblong, and have four longitudinal 


i wings; the seeds are roundis. Lt couprehends 


i the Dolichos tetragonolobus, a twining anuual, the 


| pods or tuberons roots of which are a. common 


Lndisn esculent. ~~ ag. Cyc. 
(6610). PSOPH@BARDUS STE ETRAGONO- 


S, Goa Beans.) A bean. eammonly culti- 


the eet known to them., Soave suppose that vated and used as L'rench beans ; easily ‘known 





| Alerandri wes the ouly one: but by its having 4+ fringed mentbrancous, edges, 
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PTEROCARPUS. 


PTEROCARPUS : DRACO. 


much used by Kuropeana, called by the French a large tree ; wood used for building and. fence 
Ohevauz'de Frise. The plant is indigenous in | gardens ; said to be durable—Melouwr. | 


the Mauritius —-Jaffrey. In ‘Tenasserim ‘there 
is a variety of the Coa bean which preduces 
esculent roots that are eaten’ like potatoes, and 
are a very tolerable vegetable. ‘The young pods 
are also caten tike French beans —Mason. 

(6611) PSYCHOTRIA. 

Sgau, SuRM. 
The genus psychotria furnishes a handsome 


shrub, whose small white flowers throw a de- | 


(6619) PYEROCARPUS. Specica, 
“Karoo Vagoo, Tat, 

A very common tree on the Western Ghauts ; 
wood strong, durable, and much used for 
building.—Mclvor. | _.* 

(6620) PTEROCARPUS. Species. 

Nou or Nagoo marum, TAM. | 
A very strong aml durable wood, common 


lightful fragrance on the path during a morning ; OP the lower elevations of the Neilgherries ; 
walk.— Mason. | ;an ordinary sized tree.—AMcelvor. 

(6612) PTEKIS (from wrépov, a wing), a) (6621) PTEROCARPUS BLLOBUS. nanks: 
genus of Plants belonging to the natural order! Vinee wubd xe ) 
Filices. The thece arise from the points of veins - r| ae ‘ di , ‘. He 
placed on a nerve-like receptacle running along: a aren ane ae . anaes a ne pore u 
the edge of the leaf, forming an uninterrupted : : Ve aki ” ; a : fi oe ioe om ae enploy ; 
inarginal ‘sorus ; the involueres are continuous ed in makine doors - Nes a | ita 
with the edge of the Jeaf, ecarions, and opening | a iad eas eaiel bns, | at. : CC p. : ee 
inwards.—Ang. Cyc. The rhizomek of Pleris es: (6622) PTEROCARPUS DALBERGIOI- 
ewlenta is used as food in Australia, and that | DES. 


| : : , . ) one 
of Marattia alata iw the Sandwich Islands.—-{ 0 0, Padouk. Burn. , 
| This is found chiefly as a large tree about 


Simmonds. | : 
(6613) PTERIS AM PLEXICAULIS, STIPE- | the nelzhbourhood of Prome and inhabited 
places to the north of that town, but  rare- 


' Vayugie marnn, Tam. 


eee, 


CiraspIng Brake. A large brake is common 


at ‘Tavoy with pinnate fronds, whose leaflets 
have tio lobes at the base which clasp their 
stipe. —— Mason. 

(6614) PTERIS AQULLINA, Common Fern, 
Bracken, or Brakes, is the most abundant of the 
British species. It has a long tapering rhizoma, 
creeping, externally black. ‘The leaves are erect, 
from one to six fect high, repeatedly compound 
with horizoutally spreading divisions, whose ribs 
are sinooth ; the primary leaves are nearly op- 
posite, the lower ones inore alternate, pimnatitid 
seginents oblong, obtuse. — Hug. Oye. 

(6615) PTRERIS GRAMINLFOLIA, Grass 
Fern. Vhe trunks of forest trees in ‘Tenasscrim 
are often clothed with the green drapery of the 
grass fern, Which grows upon them precisely 
like bunches of Jong grass. It belongs to the 
anme genus as the common brake. —~ Mason. 

(6616) PPEROCARPUS | (trom 
wing, and depos, on fruit, in reference to the 


ants belonging to the natural order Legtiminoae. 
It has a 5-cleft calyx, a corolla with 5 petals, 
disposed into a Js Sergi form ; 10 mona- 
delphous or diadelphous stamens, an irregular 
indehiscent legume, somewhat orbicular, sur- 
rounded by a wing, Woody, and often rugose, in 
the middle 1-3-celled. ‘The leaves are unequally 
pinnated. "Lhe racemes axillary, or forming ter- 
minal panicles. The species are unarmed trees 
or shrubs. 
(6617) PTEROCARPYS. Species. 
“Ausena woom, Lam. 
(6618) PPEROCARPUS. Species. 
Jumbagum maram, Taw. 





are remurkably astringent. 
xrépov, | ut mass of commerce, according to Jacquin, is 


| 

| 

rods being girded with a broad wing), a genus of | 
| 


ly in the Forests ; wood red, equivalent to 
mahogany.— McClelland. \t is a, native of the 
Andaman Islands, where it 
mense size, and forms a 
tree, of which the wood is/known as An- 
daman red wood, from its rese | blance to maho- 
gany; but it is redder, vee and coarser 
erained, though that of the root is finer than 
that of the stem. It was introduced by Col. 
Kyd into the Caleutta botanic garden in’ 1794, 
whence it has been spread into the country.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(6623) PEEROCARPUS DRACO. Tae re- 
SIN. DRAGON'S BLOOD. 
Hiinp. 


A native of the American Islands, and espeei- 
ally Guadaloupe. ‘The bark, wood, and leaves 
The drayon’s blood 


Dumul-ook-wain. 


the produce of this tree. Another sort, and most 
likely that sold in Indian Bazars, is produced by 
the Calamus Draco of the Straits. —O’ Shaugh- 
neasy, page 997. ‘The Dragon’s-Blood -Ptero- 
carpus, is a tree nearly 3U feet-high, with al- 
ternate shining leaflets, about 5 on each side, 


‘und an odd one, rather obtuse, entire, veined 
‘smooth, pale green below ; the legumes nearly 


smooth. The wood of this tree is white and 
heavy, the bark thick and of a rusty gray colour. 
When first eut it presents no marks of redness, 


| but mm a little time red drops of juice begin to 


collect and exude from the wood. If left in the 
sun for about ten minutes they become hard and 


clear, and are collected under the name of Sanguts 
Draconts, or Dragon’s-Blood. This resin former- 


Common about Nelambore and in Wynaad: ly constituted an extensive article of gommerve 
151+ 


ergws to an im- . 
“dduable  timber- 


PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUAM. , PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM. 


from Carthagena, but from its diminished con-| © Whonay. Cay. — { Peet. Sbala, Hrvp. 

sumption its collection jas ceased, and all the Vengay, Tax. Benba, Bia, Beebla, 

dragon’s-blood ebtained now in the. market is the| Yess, EL. Pd ace Dux. 

produce of Calanne Drago.— Eng. Cyc. Siaan pues: | Yegah, Bene. 
(6624) PTEROCARPUS ERINACELS, is a Mn daga, VAN, 


tree 40. or 50 feet in height. It has unequally Plerocarpus Marswpunnt, is a tree with . 
pinnate leaves, smooth above, downy beneath ; | Very high trunk, scarcely ever found straight. 
from 11 to 15 leaflets, alternate, distant. on short The bark has a brown outer coat which Is 
stalks, ovate, oblong, obtuse, or emarginate, thin and spongy, and falls off in flakes, dis- 
wiry at the edge; lanceolate stipules, solitary or closing the inner bark, which is fibrous, ted, 
clustered racemes, downy from the old wood be- | and astringent. The _ branches are numerous, 
low, the young branches much shorter than the horizontal, and spreading. The leaves sub-bifari- 
leaves. ‘Lhe Howers are yellow, the legumes sti- | OUS» alternate, pinnate, with an odd one, 8 or 9 
pulate, compressed, membranous, velvety, serrate | inches long. ‘The panicles are terminal and very 
od, and undulated, prickly on the centre. When _large, ramifications bifarious. The flowers are 
the branches are wounded, a clear bright gum ; Very Munerous, white, and with a sniall spot of 
exudes from them, which is one source of the | yellow in the centre. ‘The bracts small, caducous 
cum kino of commerce, and is mentioned as | Solitary below each division and sub-division of 
such by Park. It is a very powerful remedy in , the panicle. ‘The seed ts solitary and  kidney- 

: shaped. ‘This tree is thought by Roxburgh to 


be the one yielding Gum Kino, a well known 


obstinate chronic diarrhaas and dysentertes, and » 
iu all diseases arising from laxity of tissue.) 0% © yieidin Vino. 

Externally it is applied as a styptic to check j astringent, the juice hardening mto a dark red 
hemorrhages from wounds and ulcers, and to aus very brittle gum-resin, which, on being pow- 
diminish discharges. —Evg. Cyc. It is a mo- | dered, changes toa light brown, not nulike 
derately lofty tree. Moon, in his travels into | Peruvian bark. Its taste is strong, but simply 
Afvica, mentions a red gum as issuing from astringent. ‘The real kino-lree however appears 
incisions in trees, and which he mistook for | 6 be the P. Krinaceus sug. Cyc. {t 13 com- 
Dravon's-blood. Mungo Park discovered that mon all round: the foot of the Ghants, wood 
the tree which yielded this substance was | nich used in building but exudes n yellow dye, 
called Pao de Sangue (Blood-iree) by the ! whieh diseolours the chuman where 1 comes Mm 


Portuguese. His specimens were determined ; contact with if.—Me, /ror. 


by Mr. BR. Brown to belong to Plerocarpus "The Plerocarpus marsupinn is one of the 
erinacens,—a tree which has since becn well | most lofty and striking trees in the Indian forests 
figurcd and fully described iu the Flore de Sene- /—it 1s well described by Roxburgh, in the ora 
sambie.-— Royle. ‘Indica, Vol. iii, p. 234—and firured in his 


(6625) PTEROCARPUS FLAVUS is the Yel- |) Coromandel Plants, ii. 6 116. It is a very 
low Saudal-Tree, and is,used for dyeing yellow, | large tree, affording excellent shade and tim- 
Its bark is very bitter —Eyg. Cyc. ber, the Jatter is of oa dark brown color, 

(6626) PLEROCARPUS INDICUS, Wall. | and dyes yellow ; for building purposes it is 

Padouk, Bua. | alinost as good as teak, but cannot be used for 

According to Mr. Mason another Kino gum | lintels of doors, windows, &e. as it discolors the 
tree, the Pterocarpus Indicus of Tenaszernn, is Ai whitewash. It grows luxuriantly on the easteru 
majestic ever-green, whose yellow papilionaceous | chauts, ou the hills between Vellore and Salem, 
flowers clustering amid the bright drooping and onthe Malabar and Canara ghauts, where 
foliage, scent the air, like the large magnolias, | large quantities of the resinous substance it yields 
for several hundred yards around. Tt is propa- are collected,and sent to England under the same 
gated by simply planting large branches in the | of © kino.” The tree abounds not only. near 
vround at the commencement of the rains. There | Pellicherry, but along the whole Malabar Coast. 
ave, however, two species, the red, and the white | [yr. Cleghorn has seen it both in the asecut of 
as distinguished by the Burmese - the red produc- | the Eastern and Western Ghauts. Dr. Wight 
ing the finest timber, but the white padouk 18 by | sent to bim specimens from Coimbatore, and 
far the finest ornamental tree—AMuson. The! Roxburgh found it in the N. Cirears. Bucha- 
“ padouk” is a handsome tree with long waving | yan Lamilton mentions it under the nane 
branches and clusters Of yellow flowers, which | of Vijaya as occurring in Nepal and ulso 
scent the air. [t produces very fine timber, and) to the “eastward of Benzal. ‘The vernacular 
nay be considered one of our most valuable for-j| james are. as follows: Beubs, Bia, Beebla, 
est. trees. This species also viells Guin Kino. | Duk.; Whonay, Cun. ; Yegy, Vayen, Beng. It 
Hort. Garden 55, Firth,—M1. B. J. B. has been observed in the Concans, (@rehkam.) 

(6627) PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM. tajpeepla jungles, (Lr. Lush.) Assam, ( Voigt.) 

Vangay wood, or Ya- |  Beebla, Hunn. It yields trom incisions a large quantity of blood- 

_ gesah wood, hxc. Yegassee kurrah, peeah red juice, which on being simply exposed to the 

Vangaisnaruo Tam. saloo, ‘TEL. sun, hardens and then quickly cracks into little 
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PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. 
angular TiAsaey, aud crumbling fragments - which 
‘constitute, without further preparation, the’ Kino 
of the shops. Speciniens, of the exudation. sent 
by Dr. Cleghorn to Professor Christison in, 1846 


from Mysore, were cousidered by kim “quite 


identie: al with the kino of commerce.” T he tree 
being. thus widely diffused, and the exudation 
procur: able in large quantily, it may possibly 
come juto. extensive use In dyeing and calico- 
printing. Vhe product canbe obtaingd with 
facility by simply jucising the bark and requires 
1) outlay save that of collecting. —- Cl yhorn. Mer. 
Mclvor says, it is common all round the foot 
of the Ghauis, wood much used in building bat 
exudes a vellow dye whieh discolors the nae 
where it comes in contact with it.-—Meleor, WU. 
[t vrows to bea very large tree ; flowering (ime. 


the begining of the rains, the seed ripens about 
found 
inferjor to 
bible to split after ees 


the close of the vea The dinber 1 iL lve 
useful for many an roses: very little 
teak, it seenis less 
posure and is equally strong, but the w god j 

heavier. Vessels built in the Cranjam Districts are 
planke dd with it; and the door panels and veue- 


tins of the neglected houses at Ganjant are forme : 
of this wood and have stood better than teak. si- 


milarly situated. Very great caution is setilie 
in using this wooddo obtain it sound. [tis mor: 
expel nsive than teak to work and when sawn 
yreey the outer planks bend considerably, its 
price | onthe Godavery is about 3 aunas a foot. 


This ts one among (ie unlucky woods of the na- 


tives though the prejudices against it have in 
yart even Will to profit. For vencral utility. a 


1S” superior fo any other mahajante wood, a eom- 
WICTEL 1 teri wnOne the people of the Northern 
Civcargtheluding all wood used. for building ex- 


ce 1 e A. —~ Bhode VLAN, 

16628) PIEROCARPUS 

ate D SAUNDE rs Woon. 
 Regapoo chendanuin, 


M 
Sal Chundend. Dun. | 
Sundel Ahmer. Anan, | 


Buchum, Pras. | 





Whonnay Can, 

Chendana, Tre. 
BENG. 

Ract handoon, Cyne. 


“ Sahis' is alarge, good timber tree. fit for fur- 

HE IN a 
be having alternate stalked fernate leaves, 
hoary 
ops . . . 
Phe racemes are axillary, simple. or 
Jewtime roundish, 


R, Mine, Met. Medd. page 210. At 


A oe leaflets, smooth above, 
"i . cand erect. ‘The 


stalked, lente upwards, compressed. smooth, 


keeled on the lower edge. the keel being mem- 
From this tree is ob- 


branous ‘and: indulated. 
tained the Red Sandal-Wood, a timber chic ily 


sed. ly dvers and: colour manutaeturers of the 
present day, but which is also used to colour 


several oficial preparations, such as compound 
tfineture of lavender, Its colouring matter fornrs 
beautiful coloured precipitates with many ine- 
tnilic solutions.--Awg. Cyc. It is a native 
of Coromandel, being ‘xnbandant on the Nag- 


gery Hills," Ceylon, ‘Thtlor! “ant dither: 





SANTALINGS. 


Racta Chandana. Says, 
linn, 


which Roxburgh wrote : 


closer crained, 


PTEROCARYOS* WATLICH IT. 
parts, 
the wood is _- ed to Eiitipe: ‘in Diflets, 
it is very heavy; sinking: in -tvater,” “extremely 
hard, ofa fine 4 grain’ and! bright arnet ‘red. colour 
which brightens tt expostite 10 the’ fit, it ts'eia- 
ploved to-dye lasting teddish-brown' ‘colours on 
wool, it yields its colouring: matter to ether aml 
alcohol but ‘not to water; its price ‘in bond ine 
ngkual was in 1852. 132 to 148 a ton. 
Rohde, Mos. 8S. Dr. Wight says the: wood:.of 
this tree is broneht to Coimbatore in sniall qran- 
ities from Mysore, amd-sold by weight at am ex- 
travagant price, Secn under the microscope, the 
texture a6 the same. as that of F: mI SHp Min 7 
the colour only differs. Ht-erows abtndantly tir 
the Nageary THNs. vields the © Red Satical 
wood” of commerce. [tis sold by weieht asia 
dvewood, and forms a regular article: of -export.. 
It takes a heantiful polish, bet the high price’ of 
the wood fordyvenry purpeses, preelades its ise 
asatiniber, dF A. 7 RO Simmonds ‘tells us 
that Med Sauders mood is hard and of a brivht 
varnet red color, and emploved to dye a last- 
ine reddish brown on wool. Tt only vields its 
color to ether or aleohok The tree. whieh: is 
a dofty one, is common tn the Madras Presideney 
and other parts of Tndias it is also findigeneirs 
to Cevilon, “Timor, and other Eastern ishinds. 
exports of glis) wood fron Madras in ome 
var have been uyarly 2.080 fous. The imports 
if red Sanders wood) from Calentta and Bom- 
Hav ehiefly into London are to) the extent of 
WO or S30 fons a vear, worth £6 to £9 
per fon.--Sraawonds. In Ajmere, Red Saun- 
ders wood used ochicthy in saffiamteations 
to the qaitive ods : also need: on omedi- 
eves it brought there from Delhie, costs 
ten rupees per maund.- - Gea, ed Ton p. V3 1. 
This colouring drag is little used by the Tnidian 
Practitioners, though they sometimes recommend 
tin powder in conjunction with eertain herbs, 
wud maxed with Ginvilie oth as oan external 
application. and purifier of the skin, after bathing, 
The tree grows in abundance in the Beneal plo- 
vinees on the Miadabar eoast and also in Muvsore, 
Where Dr Buel: man te ls ns it Is called W hoti- 
nav and that the bark contains much red: eolour- 
al jain ~~ fine, Mat. Med. p, 42. 

66290) PTEROCARPUS WALLICHITE, ‘and 
PreRocarPcs DAL BERGIOIDES. The cum'kino 
tree, pterocarpus, or padouk, produces a timber 
Which in its finest specimens bears so strong a re- 
~emblance to mahogany that a visitor mistook it 
for mahogany, and re scoriell it as stich in the 
book of his travels. At Mauhnain. it is called 
red-wood, and one of the trees, for there are the 
two ahove species, differs very slightly from the 
tree which yields the Andaman red-trood, of 
*< Wool nat uulike ania- 
hogany, but mre heavy : red, aud = oonrse im the 
yrain. That of of root. ‘beautifully variegated, 

ahd darker coloured.” Mawon. 


Is 
is 


Js 
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PLEROPODA. 


PTEROSPERMUM XOERIFOLIUM. 


(6670 PTOROPLEOTAS (Geexotin e.} "| Vost, the embryo Ptetoped hag decidaots vela, 
4 (688 LF PERO PODA, “a "atiss of Mollatra | like the sea-snails, befape the proper locomotive 





pinded't 


by aenite teiters; and*by others next the Cephalo- 


} 


tween the Gasteropoda and Brachionoda “oreans are developed. fealey. 


"Krom thie it -wotikt: appear that: while the 


ode The Onitatbdr -of species is’ not farce, | Pleropuda present: some analogical resembiances 


“Whe 


They mss their” entite life in the pen sea awiy | to the Gepdntopode, and ‘permanently: represent 
{roi ‘stelter; except that’ which is afforded tw | the larval stave of the: stresnails, thev are -deve- 
the ‘witf-weed. In appearance ‘and habits'they | loped on a type sufticiently peculiar to entitle 
yesemite the trv of the other forms of Mol lasee. them to rank as-a distinct gruap snot indeed of 
Phev ‘are supped with a ‘pair of flippers or! equal valne with the Crustereporde, bat with one 


wires (Heticé thei mame. by omeds of which 
they pass mepidly through the water. They 
awarmn in tropical and aretie seas, and are some- 
lites so miterons as to eolour 
lenyttes:’ They are the principal food) in high 
latitudes ‘of the species of whale and of sea birds. 
They are rarely found on the sea-shore, and 


\ 


i 
' 


of its orders. : 27 ram oe A 
“This erotp, the lewest of the tnivalye ot en- 


-cephalons orders, makes no approach towards the 


the oeenn for 


bivalves or acephala. 
Shells.) | 


* (Woodward, 6 Treatise on 
De Blainville divides this vronp into two see- 


tions. Thecosomata andl Gyunosomata o--- 


onfy one or two species fave been aceidentally | 
Hesternal shell: head indistinet + foot and tentacles 


tuken tno the British seas. “Tn <traeture. the 


Plerapodna are most neary related to the marine | 


cutvalves, but} mueh inferior to them. Their 
nervans canalia are coneenfrated: info ao imass 


below tle eesophayus: they have muditory vesteles, 
contaming oolites ; and are sensible of helt 
and beat and probably of odours. although at 
most they possess very torperfeer eves and ten- 
tueles. ‘Phe trae foot is small or obsolete. am 
Gleadara itas combined with the tins, 
two elements sin Spira?ie the postertor portion 
of the foot supports aan operentiun. Phe fins 
are developed frome the sides of the mouth or 
neck, and are the equivalents of the side-lappets 
(Eptpadia\ of the seaesnails. “The mouth af Puen. 
weodermon is furnished with two tentacles stp 
porting aniuatiure saekers > these organs lave 


within ao mantle CAVILY. 
two) families, 


bert tn | 
Chait 1s sufficiently distinet. ane! eonspets of 


A. Vhecosomatas- Animal turnished with an 
rudimentary, combined with the fins; month 
situated ina eavity: formed by theanion of the 
locomotive organs ; resniratory organ contained 
This section embraces 
Llyndenie wid Linacre. 2. 
Gyunosomata, Avimal naked, without mantle 
or shell. head distinet; fins attached. to the 
sides of the neek ; ctlls indistinet. ~ dag. Cyc. 
6632) PTEROSPERMUM (from the Greek 
word mrepdy, sisnifving nowine, and rrépea x, 
seed}, asmall genus of Plants belonging to the 
natural order Byflneriace, whieh is found mn 
the Tudian Psles and the southern parts of Tndia. 
The flowers beings large and the foliage showy, 


shave Induced the cultivation of the species nS 


Cormamental 


been compared with the dorsal arms of the cut. 
He-lishes, but itis doubtful whether Chetr uature- 


is the samme. Amore certain port of rescmblanee 


is the ventral flewure of the alimentary eanal.- 


winch teruduates on the under siarfiee. 
right side ‘of the meek.  Vhe pteropods have a 
muscular gizzard, armed with gastric teeth; a 
liver, a pyloric ececnm, and a contractile renal 


heart consists ofan auricle and a ventricle, and 


near the. 


is essentially opistho-branchiate, although some- 
times affected by the vencral Hexure of the body. 
The venous svstem is extremely Incomplete. The. 


respiratory organ, which is little more than a ci- 
inter! surface, is either situated at the extremity 
af the body and unproteeted by a mantle, or in- 


eluded in'a branchial chamber with an opening: 
in front. The shell, when present. is evininetrical, | 
elassy, and translucent, consisting of a dorsal and — 


a ventral plate united, with an anterior opening 
for the head lateral slits for Jong filiform pro- 
cesses of the mantle, and terminated behmd in 


ae ree oe 


trees all over India. The ealyx 
is leathery, S-partite, tomentose outside, hatry 
within; petals 5, shorter than the ealyx ; sta- 
mens 20 05) sterile: united at the buse into a 
columu with the stalk of the oviry; style slen- 
der, club-shaped; seeds winged, The gems is 
small, but all the species form handsome ties, 
and, like most of the plants of the nearly allied 
order of Alalvacee, abound in’ mucilage.— 


| ee —iéEng. Cye. | 
orgai opening into the cavity of the mantle. The - 


6633) PTEROSPERMUM ACHEROIDES, 
i et t. 
Thamajamwat-zeke, Bore : 
6634) PEKEROCARPUS SUBACERIIO- 
Lit M. ie 
Nujee, Burt. e 
(6635) PPEROCARPUS ACERIFOLIUM. 
Najee. Bure. ! 
These three species of large timber are found 
crowing itlong with ‘Teak in all the Peaw Forests. 
The two first are plentiful, bat the third kind js 
ecearce. ‘This timber is extremely valuable and 
is as strong as either Teak or Oak. | Its curali-”" 
lity for purposes of ship-bnilding has never been 


oue or three poiuts; ju other cases it is conical, | tested, because it has never heen desicated or 
of spirally eoled and: closed by a spiral operen- | killed like the ‘Teak. It attains a girth of ten or 
lum. ‘The sexes are united, and the orifices sitnat- | twelve feet aud rises to a lofty height: It has a 


ed-on the right side of the eck. 


According to dark-brown wood. -MeQelland. 
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e 
PTYCHOTIS. — PUNICA, 

(6636) PTEROSPERMUM MUEJNIE, Lo- ceive that “ this famous Indien plant should be 
LUOGA WOOD. go -. , unknown to European botanists.” Dr. Royle 
Lolooga kurra, TEL. . &gays, ‘in Persian works in use im India the 
(6637) PTEROSPERMUM INDICUM, Ky- ' Arabic Nankbwah is given as a synonym of the 
ABoocA. This wood is obtained frown the knotty Indian Ajwaia, as. it is also of the Greek Ammi.”’ 
execrescences or burrs of Pterospermum Indicum? ‘lhe Indian species has been referred by De 
itis sawn off in slubs—2 to 4 feet long and.2 to Candolle to the genus Plychotis, and called by 
8 inches thick. It resembles the hue of the vew him 2. djwan, stating that it was very closely 
is very hard and full of curls—the colour being allied to #P. coptica. which we have seen was 
reddish brown, varying to orange. It is very considered to be one kind of Ammi—the two 
ornamental, and much esteemed in) China, Lndia kinds deseribed by Dioscorides being Cauminum 
and England, where itis used for making small A¢hioptcum and C regium. ‘The latter name is 
boxes, writing desks and other fancy ornamental translated by the Persians ‘ Kamoon Mullooke,’ 
work. The wood is brought to Singapore by or Royal Cumin, and given as a synonym of the 
Kastern traders, and is sold by weight.—Af, A. Nankhwah. The Indian and Egyptian kinds of 


J. R. | Plychotis, as ascertained by modern botanists, are 
(6638) PTEROSPERMUM SUBERIFLO- therefore most probably the two kinds of Ammi of 
RUM. Dioscorides. ‘These afford interesting instances of 
Taddee Marum, Tas. the results to be obtained by closely examining 


the products of nature possessed of any remarka- 
ble properties, in the countries where they are 
produeed, and continue to be used, and whence 
they were probably first obtained by the ancients. 


A native of the monutainous tracts all over 
India. Flowering time the beginning of the hot 
senson. ‘Trunk erect, growing to be ao timber 
tree of middling size. ‘The wood is white and /& 
ton soft to be of amueh use.-— Ahode ALS S. Bing. Cyc . 

(6639) PTYCHOTIS, a small genus of Um- 7 (6640) PPYCHOTIS AJOWAIN, Roxb. Fi. 
belliferous Plants, of which the seeds of some of dnd. ii. YL. Sya. Ligusticum Ajwain, (Flem- 


the species have formed articles of condiment mg. As. Res. xt p. 170). Sison Ammu, of 


and of medicine from very carly times. ‘The | evs/te. 
a ry ay * re ; - a be 
genus extends from the south of Kurope, through sae Jngance, Bena. | ee Pins. 
i [ : ; 7h an IND, Aimoos, ABAB, 
the Oriental region, to all parts of India, The Noos 


calyx ig 5-toothed ; petals obovate, bifid, or Cultivated in Jnclia every where. This is one 
emarginate, with a long inflexed pomt. Fruit: of the most useful of the Umbellitere, and an 
compressed laterally, ovate or oblong. Seed excellent remedy in flatulant cole; much used in 
roundish or flat before and convex posteriorly. | India, (Roxd js Shaughnessy, p. 357-08. 
‘The species are annual or biennial plants. Stem- (6641) PYYCHOTIS COPTICA. (Coptic 
leaves usually cut into nnmerous capillary seg- I ammii) Egypt and Candia, Used as a stiuulant 
ments. lowers white, disposed in compound | aromatic. —O'shanghnesay, page 357. 
umbels, of whieh the involucels are many-leaved, | (8642) PTYCHOTIS  INVOLUCRATA. 
aud the involuere either wanting or few-leaved. | dveesou of North India, Chanoo and Radhoont 
The European species are not remarkable for any | of Bengal, used as ao substitute for parsley. 
useful properties, the P.copdicim and P. fjoran | Royle.-- O Shaughnessy et hea Bop. a 

prot bly yielded the seeds which formed the, (6653) LI \ CHOTIS SYLVESTRIS, Arub 
‘ Ainmi’ of the ancients. Botanists and inquire | Ajwain, Royle, found in the Khadir lands of the 
ers into the plants, condiments, and medicines ; Saharunpore district. lsed as a stomachic, 
of the ancients, have usually sought too exclu- | aromatic, and remedy iu flatulence. — O'Shaugd- 
sively in Europe for what was frequently derived WESNY, page BO, | : 7 

from the East. Divseorides states that the (69044) PULICA RIA, a gepus of Plants De- 
Athiopie Ammi is called Cumin by some, and , longing to the natural order .fsteracee, It has 
that it is thought to be distinct from the royal an involucre laxly nubreated mn tew rows, The 
kind. The seeds of one kind were sent by Fors-) pappus in two rows, the outer one short, cup- 
kal to Linamas, who named the plant Moni. like, membranous, and toothed, the inner oue 
coplicum. This has now been removed to the | pilose. ~~ bug. (ye. _ \ 

present. genus | Plychotis.  Avalian authors | (6645) PUNICA, a genus of Plants belong: 
vive Nankhwah as the synonym of Ammi, ; ing to the natural order Myrtacee, sometimes 
and Persian authors consider Ajwain to be aj distinguished, iu consequence of ite having two 
synonym of the former. Jt is remarkable, ac- | verticels of capsules developed instead of one, 
cording to Dr. Royle, that there is also an Indian | from Afyrtaccee under the naine of franalacea, 
plant which is everywhere called Ajwain, and | ‘The genus consists of only a single §pecies, the 
celebrated for its aromatic smell, pungent taste, ; celebrated Pomegranate, with a dwarf variety 
and for its employment both by uatives and ; which is sometimes considered a distinct species. 
Europeans for culinary and medicinal purposes ; | The pomegranate has from the earliest period 
so much so, that Dr. Roxburgh could not con- | formed an object of attraction in the countries 
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 PUNICA. 


from Syria fo the north of India, where it: grows 


in perfection, a3 well as in the north of Africa ; 
and. this, as well from its shining dark-green 
foliage, as from its conspicuous flowers, of which 
the flower-cup and petals are both of a crimson 
colour, while its larye red-coloured fruit, filled 
with juicy pleasant-flavoured pulp, which covers 
its numerous seeds, umkes it an object of desire 
in hot cotuntries. ‘hus we find it mentioned 
in the Bible under the name Rimmon (Numbers, 
ch. wiii.), and we hence learn that it: was culti- 
vated in Egypt and also in Palestine; by the 
Arab authors itis called Rooman, and by the 
Persians Anar, and it is probably indigenous all 
along the mountains from the Caucasus to the 
Himalayas, where it is deseribed by Dr. Royle 
as being found ina wild state. Forster des- 
cribes the Pomegranate as being delicious in 
most parts of Persia; and Burnes states that 
the famous Pomegranates without seeds are 
crown in gardens under the snowy hills near the 
Cabul River. ‘The Pomegranate was well known 
to the Greeks, being the Pod of Theophrastus 
and the Pod of Vioscorides. Hippocrates men- 
tions it by what is supposed to be its Phoenician 
name, Side. By the Romans it was called Pe- 
nica, and) Panicwn Malin, from having been 
introduced from Carthage. Besides the fruit, 
the parts employed by the ancients were 
the double flowers, which were called balaustion, 
the pericarp, from its leatherly consistence, call- 
ed malicorium, was used for its astringent pro- 
perties ; while the bark of the root was consider- 
ed an efticieut anthelmintic. Inthe East, where 
so much has remained stationary, the different 
parts continue to be employed for the same pur- 
poses; and Dr. Royle mentions that mm Umelia 
buloositon is given as the Greek name of the 
double flower. ‘The vind of the wild fruit 1s 
much preferred for astringent purposes, and 
forms in the present day an article of commerce 
from the Himalayas to the plains of India. The 
bark of the root, being also still employed in 
India for the expulsion of intestinal worms, was 
made known a3 a recent discovery in India, in 
consequence of a Mohammedan practitioner 
having cured a European gentleman there of 
tape-worm with great ease. He had no doubt 
learned this property of the bark of the pome- 


-ern India as the pita. 


‘PULSES. 


oranate from the translations of Dioscorides 
which are incorporated in most of the Mo- 
‘hammedan works on Materia Medica, af- 
‘fording a striking instance of facts, once 
well known being forgotten until they are re- 
i discovered, Ht is remarkable that the African 
Slaves in the West Indies are also acquainted 
With this property of the root of the pomegranate, 
which they must have learned cin’ their own 
country, probably from the prevalence there of 
/ Mohammedan works on medicine, or of the 
practice which is inculeated in them.—Zwg. Cye. 

(6646) PLERARTIA ‘CUBKROSA, (Hedy- 
-sarum tuberosum of Rotburgh), Shimeesa batra- 
jee, Beng. a native of the Cirear mountains, the 
braised root is uscd as a poultice to swellings 
of the Joints.— O'Shaughnessy, page 316. 

(6647) PULLICATES., Cotton — cheeked 
handkerchiefs, of various colours. --- Faalhner. 


(6648) PULPUL, ind. myrtus 
Allspice. “This is imported.—-Ztiddeld, 
(6649) PULQUE. The saccharine and muei- 
laginous sap of the Agave americana iay be 
made to flow by ineisions in the stem; it. readily 
foments, and iv Mexico yields on distillation an 
agreeable ardent spirit, called vino mereal. The 
incisions are made just before the flower scape is 
ready to burst. he dried flowering stems of 
JA. americana also afford an almost impenetra- 
ble thatch; the fresh green leaves ave cut up 
and given to cattle, and the centre of the flower- 
ing stem, split longitudinally, is by no means a 
bad substitute fora Kuropean razor strop, owing 
toamimute particles of silica forming one of its 
constituents. ‘The two products most deserving 
atention however are the extraet which forms 
a lather like soap, and the fibre known in South- 
The Mexicans also make 
of Agave leaves laid in 


PIMENTA, 


their paper of the fibres 
layers. 
(6650) PULSES. The venerio. name | in 
Malay and Javanese for all leguminous plants, is 
kKaching, by adding an epithet to which we have 
the name of the species. Several species are 
regular objects of cultivation, as Phaseolus max, 
‘tunatus) and radiatns ; Dolichos kachang ; Lab- 
lab vulyaris; Soja hispida; Cytisus cajan, and 
| Arachis hypoviea.—Crawfurd, Dict. p. 361. 


The following are the Pulses Cultivated in Madras as Food for Man or Beast. 
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Botanical Name. English Name. 
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Lucern, ..... 
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Medicago sativa,......... 
l'rigonella feewuin ie 
WON Sob deracwesecse 
Psoralea corylifolia,..... 
Cicer arietinum, ......--- 
Ervum lens, 
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Fenugreek, ............... 
Hazel-leaved psoralea,... 


Chick pea, Bengal gram, 
Lentil, eet ars et ose wove eos ...|Moosoor, ove paeaetee ** one ...|(Mussoor purpoo. 
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Hindoostanee Name. Tanul Name. 











Mattee or mectee bajee,|Vendium. 


Bawurcheen, ..,.......-.|Karpooga Aree. 
Chenna, Cee aeeeeteageres vet Cadalei. 
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PUNA OR POON. PUNICA, GRANATU M. 



















- Botanical Nane. « English Name,’ . | Dindoostanee Naine.. ‘|: at mil Naw. 
ge ae aE ing? vs face Paes ts dy ory Bn, el <n. tng 

cece nme ee Ye ae ce cemceent artim! + —-aryesptenitom emanate eer at een ine see mone, or A ae | 
Pistum sativirm, eee ape eee ae erry weve baa, obs siecebeiateesoofPat tanh. jp ys an 
Phaseolus ie wot Preneh bean, ...0....... Bala, o...3. seeeeorneese af Fetus HEARED, <n 
{Phaseolus Tumis... 006 Haffen beans: os... ol ae: pea ome 
Phaseolus radiatus,......;ereen grain, .i...0... .. Llaree MOONE... rer lpatchay:. eee eee 
Phaseolus mungy, .....iMoong or memast, 0... Marb, onc. ceesewneroe olandygsen! tes se: 
Dolichos uniflorus, ....../Madras oram,. cos. as... ‘Kooltee, teenie daeanbe: bleed 


Dolichos sinensis, aes [Chie dolichos,......... Sufleed. loheia, veccccsesce 

Lablab vulvaris,........ s naee ie vebeeeece ene 6 SUMUKAPULLES, oe eee 

Psophocarpus aoa § Winged pea, oo... Pank ke mutur, 2... 
nulobus, oo... ee F er 

Conavatia ghalinta,..... Sword bean, ...4....... Lal kindsambah, ...0..... 

Cajanus indicus,........ (Pigeon peay.. .......... Poor dhal, ice eee 
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M. E. of 1857.--Most of these may be referred to under their several Jieads. 


(6631) PULWUL.  ‘Trichosanthes ( Dioiew tion. ‘The largest said to have been. ans Was 
Dioeedtis Snake Gourd. ‘This ts one of the snake eighteen inches in diameter, and. Sixty feet in 
yourd species, of w small description, the size of height ; but the largest hiadve could discover. Was 
ah Ore ; the seed is sown in the eoid season and | not gnore thaw nine inches ih dimueter,. ATTY 
viclds fruit from March to September. Aidded/, | thirty-five fect igh, Tn quality itis much the 





(663%) PUMMICE STONE same asthe first sort in’ Malabar, winel) miay 
Poosa ray, TE. Pietra pomice, Er. ibe obtained at Mangalore from the native mere 
Pierre ponce, Fr. 1 anmex, Tag, | chants atall dimes whea the coast is Open (Viz, 
Primstein, Gen, | 0 Viedra poumes, Sr. from November to April of three feet in adia- 


A light spongy, vitreous stone, found usually qeter, and one lamedred and ten feet long for 
in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, aud suppos- (he sum of 13.0. sterling. Adye. Crylou. — 


ed to bea lava or volcante glass. Tt is used for a 
polishing metals and marble, and smoothing: the (H656) PUNDE CYANN, the Tamil name of 
surface of wood and pasteboard. Pumice is |? \ yh on tree whieh ere to about t wenty Inches 
quarried and exported dn large quantines from | 7" diameter, and twelve feet in heeht. It 18 it 
Lipari and the Isles Ponsa, in the Mediterra- close grained wood and yesembles the Puglish 
nean—Faeliner, Pumice stone in staall pieces | Pear tree. It is used by the natives for various 
and very hard is found on the Sea Coast near | Purposes in making farming utensils. Hilye, 
Nezampatam,--Holkde, JUS. | Cryloit. 
(6603) PUMPRIN, Rep anp Ware. | (6647) PUNGUTL, the Tanul name of a tree 
Kaddoo, Hann, i Which grows to about clelteen inches in diame: 
This Vegetable grows tu great abundance dal ter, and twelve feet in height. It is of tittle use. 
ull pe of the Dev ‘can. dt ais much ae “ls | leg fruit, and also its juice, are used as applica- 
|. 


hot ly “the huropeats id Halves, Js {ions to uleers, Ke, From the seed a fixed vo} 
generally sown oat the eonmmencement F ae is prepared Which is considered Valuable in rheu- 
rains, and requires no particular care; the scr | inatic paius, bruises, Ke.--Bdye. Ce eylon. 
should be light and good. When young, about (G658) OP UNICA GRANATEUM. 





eee p : 
the size Age Goose egy j ifeut and boiled, it will GRANTE.) | ome 
he found’ to rese ae the artichoke-boltom a | - 
cae et Darimba, Sans, ; Parts used. 
dvessed In the sane way Aeddell. | Dalim, Darin, Bene Fructus Cortex. | | 
(K654) PU MPRIN, Waite, or} WHITE | Snar, Guar, Hinp. Pens. | Baccee tunica exterior, D. 
GOURD, OB PUMPKIN. Beatucasa cerifera. ‘Vhe |  & Dun. | Rind of the Fruit, 


Karens and Burmese ewltivate a specics of pump- | Buloositoon, Rvoman, Yux- } Granati Wedix, ¥. 


‘ ‘PP @: . yD Radicis Cortex, D- 
a or Boake, va tf fae i: ig a Ww Ne | Madalum pullum, Tas, | Flores, D., 
{ eet a Valuyoie addition to their curues.) Raya, Anas. Flowers of the Pomegran. 
——~ MGQSOn, Dadima pundoo, ‘Txt. ate. leosandria Mono 
(6655) PUN A ‘orn POON. This wood.is com- | Rumow paio, Mat. | nia, Linn, iad 
monly called Peon in’ England. It is used for | Delia, Manar. 


masts, varids, Xc;. is the wood so much spoken The Pomegranate, a native of the. mountaiti- 
of by persons from Ceylou. It certainly is of a | ous countries from Syria to the north of India, 
gout quality, and superior to that of Malabar ; | must always have been an object of attention. 
but, from its smalf dimensions, its scarcity, and | It is the rimiron of the Bible, and. the roowan of 
the trouble in obtaining it, is of little considera- the Arabs. Ityvas well mown to the Greeks 
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PUNICA GRANATUAL PUDIVORA. 
and Romans.—Royle. A native of Cabul, Bok- others ; but the source of its peenhar anthelinin- 
harra, Mezenderan and Asia Minor generally ; {tie powers has not been discovered, and the sub- 
common now in almost all warm climates ; the jjeci requires further investigation. It contains 
hest fruits are those of Balabagh, lying under, Camnin (about 20 per cent, Gallic acid, Resins, 
the suowy hills, near the Cabul river. Very | Wax, Patiy matrers, and Mannite. “ An infu- 
large quantities are annually imported into the | sion vields a deep-blue precipitate with the salts 
north of India from Cabul, and Cashmere. Inj of fron, a vellowish-white one with solution of 
the Himalavas and the planes the pomegranate | Isinglass, and a greyish-yellow one with Corro- 
also occurs, but of inferior quality ; the fruit is: sive Sublimmate, and Potash or Ammonin colours 
small, and is sold in the Bazar under the name, it yellow.” (elt is apt to be adulterated with 
of durmee ; the rind, nas Pal, is used iw medi- ithe barks both of box and) of barberry. The 


cine and in dyeing, on account of its great as-: former is white and bitter, bat not astringent ; 


tringency.-—V’ Shaughnessy. 

Stem arborescent and irreeular in aric situa- 
tions rather thorny ; the leaves usually opposite, 
often fascicled. oblong inclining to lanceolate, quite 
entire, not dotted, smooth, shining, and of a dark 
green ; flowers commonly solitary. of a brillant 
scarlet ; calyx thick and = fleshy, adhering to the 
ovury, turbinate, 5 to 7 clelt; petals D to 7. 
crumpled ; stamens numerous, often double , 
stvle filiform ; stigma capitate; Pail ot the size 
of a large apple, with athiek leathery rind, and 
crowned by the tubular limb of the calyx: cells 


several, arranged in two strata, separated frow 
each other by an irregular transverse diaphragm, - 


lower division of 3 cells, the upper of frem 5 to 


9 cells; seeds numerous, involved ino pellueid 


pulp, with foliaceous, spirally couvolate cotyle- 
dons.— Nees von bk. 301. 

‘The parts of this plant which were emploved 
by the ancients, still are so in the least, and are 
officinal in the D. PP. Thus the Piores, DL are 
the Balaustion of the ancients. dn tadia, ddoos 
foon is given as the Greek name of the domble 
flower. They are devoid of odour, but have a 
bitterish and astringent taste, tinge the saliva 
of a reddish-colour, contain ‘Vannin, 
black with ferruginous salts. ‘The Rind of 


the fruit (Granatum, 1.., Bacer Tunica er- 


terior, D.) especially of the awl plant, 18 ex- 


tensively emploved as an astringent and as a 
dye inthe East. It is of a reddish brown colour 
and smooth externally, Lut yellow on the mside ; 
usually in irregular fragments, dry, hard, and 
leathery, of a very astringent taste. It contains 
of Tannin 18.8 percent, with 10.8 of Extrac- 
tive, and 17.1 of Mucilayve, and is used for tan- 
ning in some countries. ‘The Bark of the 
Root (ltadicis Corter) was enyploved as an 
anthelmintic by Dioscorides and by Celsus, and 
gtillis so in India. It was. reintroduced into 
practice by Drs. Buchanan and Anderson. ‘The 
root itself is heavy, knotted, and of a vellow- 


colour: its bark often sold in strips, sometimes 
‘term is applied by Latreille to his second gyeat 


with parts of the root still adheriny to if. On 


the outside of a grevish-yellow colour, 
insidé, yellow, something like that of the barber- 


ry. 


the saliva yellow; bas an astringent taste, with- | most cases, 


strike a. 
Gen. Med lop. po Veo. 
care two varieties of this: tree, bearing white and 


into a deeoetion and given for worms. 


on the: 
~species 
It has little smell; when ciewed, colours: having the abdomen attached to the thorax, in 


the latter yellow, very bitter, and not thus affect- 
hed by the above four reagents. All parts are 
-astringent, the rind of the wild) frat especially 
iso, and useful in Diarrhaa and advanced stages 
Fof Dysentery ; the Flowers in infusion slightly 
astringent; the Bark of the Root astringent, but 
cretmarkably useful as oan) Anthehuimtie nwalust 
Cueaia. Tomay be given in doses of one seruple mn 
powder, ora deeoetion may be formed by steaping 
for L2 hours fresh Rool-bark of Pomegranate. 
Royle. Vhe pericarp is hard, smooth, ative in 
thickness, olive brown externally, vellowish 
within, inodorous, externally bitter and astrin- 
gent. much used in taming and in dyvemg yel- 
low: also as aomedicmal astringent. The juice 
of the fitit is acidulous and sweet, and makes a 
pleasant sherb i for fever patients. O'Shungh- 
pes, pages B28, 889. ‘Phe Secds, Dried, sdu- 
ardut, Naspol ot Puniea granation ; the Pome- 
granate, with their fleshy envelopes are sold, and 
used in sherbets : albare plentiful at Ajmeer, con- 
sidered cool. Naspal is the bark of the fruit, 
and is only used im dying. ‘The bark of the 
cyoot thouch stronly purgative Is not used in 
medicine. Large quantities of fine pomegranates 
are annualiv brought from Cabul ta Ajmecr.-— 
Inthe Dekhan there 


red frnite--both sweet, but much inferior to the 
dried broneht from Persia aud Bussoral to the 
Bombay auarket. The tree grows easily from 
geed, and large fine juicy fruit, where the sow 
‘is good, is often produced. ‘There is a variety 
“whieh is generally sour, used by the Natives for 
The dried bark of the root is made 
By a 
continuation of layers from successive plants the 
fruit beeomes almost seedlese.—Azddel/. 

(3659) PUPA. In Entomology this term is 
applied to the third stage of existence of an 


sherbet. 


insect, the eve being the first stage, and the 
‘larva or caterpillar, the sccond.— Hug. Cye. 


(6560) PUPPVORA, — fn Hntomology this 


section of hymenopterous Insects—a section the 
of which are distinguished by their 


by a slender stalk, and not, as in 


out any disacreeuble bitterness. It has been! the first section (Securifera), forining as it were 


analyzed by Metouart and Latour de Trie, and! a continuation of the thorax. 
1021 


The females ure 


x 7 


| PUPIVORA. PUTCHAPAT. | 
furnished with a slender bristle-like ovipositor, | destroy its life. It is not until the Jarvee have 
and in this respect they also differ from the | quitted their abode in the caterpillar that it dies, 


greater portion of the Secarifera. The larvee of 
the Pupivora have no fect, and most of them 
are parasitical. Latrcille divides this section 
into two groups, the Hoaniales and the Ichneu- 
monides, distinguished chiefly by the insertion 
of the stalk or basal portion of the abdomen. 


having the cocoous of the Ichueumon larvae. at- 
tached to its skin. ‘The cateypillar so abuadant 
on cabbages, and which is that of the common 
white butterfly, affords a familiar example of this 
nature. At certain times of the year numbers 
of those caterpillars may be seen on walls ad- 


Ju the Meaniales the stalk is attached to the 
thorax, and in most cases immediately under 
the scutellium ; they have distinct nervures to 


joming gardens: on these they usually attach 
themselves (in some sheltered situation) to under- 
go the transformation into the pupa state. One 
the wings, aud those of the upper pair form | of these caterpillars will appear healthy, select 
ccllules ; the antennze are filiform, or setaccous, | a convenient. situation, attach itself (as useal be- 
and composed either of thirteen or fourteen j fore the change into the pupa state) by means of 
joints; the mandibles wre toothed on the inner! a silken thread around its body, but instead of 
side; the maxillary palpi have six Joints, and | undergoing the transformation, we shall find it 
the labial four; the ovipositor is generally | after a short time covered with an immense num- 
exserted, and composed of three slender picees. | ber of small vllowish silken eocvons spun by the 
Dr. Leach regarded the present group as consti- | larva: of the Jehneumons as they crawl from its 





t 


tuting a family, and applied to it the mame { body. ~Kag. Cye. 


Hoanide ; compared with the next section of 
the Pupivora, the present one is very linuted am 
species. Mr. Stephens, in his ‘Systematic 
Catalogue of British Insects, only enumerates 
five species, and these constitute three genera, 
Hvania, Brachyyaster, and Flenns. In the 
Ichneumonides the abdomen has its origin 
between the two posterior Jews ; the nervures of 
the upper wings form = cellules ; the antennae 
are generally filiform or sctaceous, and composed 
of many joints (sixteen at least); the inandibles 
nre in most cases destitute of denticulations on 
the inner side, and are bifid at the apex ; the 
maxillary palpi are always distinct, and seldom 
have more than six joints. Of this group the 
species arc exceedingly numerous. Mr. Stephens 
states that he possesses 800 British species of 
this family. The Pupivora appear to be destin- 
ed to prevent other tribes of insects (particularly 
the Lepiudopéera) from becoming numerous. The 


Ichneumonid@a may be seen during the summer: 


months in great numbers flyiay from plant to 
lant in search of the caterpillars which are 
sited to furnish the proper food and to rear 
their larva, each caterpillar apparently having 


its own peediar parasite, or parasites, for some. 
times several spectes of lehneumon attack the | 
Phe female Iehnenmon, by means. 


same larva. 
of her long bristly-like OVipositor, inserts her 


eggs in the body of the caterpillar in such a | 


manner, and ino such parts, that it does not 
destroy the life of the vietim. fn most eases 
these cggs are not hatched until the cater- 
pillar has changed iuto a chrysalis; they then 
hatch, and the Ichneumon larvae feed upon the 
contents of the pupa case, iuclose themselves in 
silken cocoons, and undergo their final trans- 
formations, to come forth in proper season, eating 
their way through the chrysalis case. Instances 
are hot uncommon in which the cges of the 
Ichnevimon hatch in the body of the living cater- 
pillar, and, what is most remarkable, they do not 


| 
| 
exhibited 
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| 
| slender evlindrical trunk. 
{ 


| article in Bengal. 


(HHOIVPUPLE CHUCKAY. The bark of the 
Papli root vields an orange dye, and is’ treated 
with alum, Myrobolans, &e. Yhis dye was 
fron Bellary, Mysore and Salem. 
at the Madras Exhibition of $855, It was 
noticed by Buchanan (Mysore J. p. 168.) 


and was named by hin somewhat doubtfully as 


i Ventilago ? a Rhamnaceous genus. Flowering 


lor fruit bearing specimens of this scandent shrub 
have not been procured to settle the point iu 
question. —AL #. J. AR. 

(6662) PUPUNHTA TREE, Guittenma spe- 
ClOSA, Mart., is the Piritu or Pirijao of Vene- 


auela, the Pupumha of the Amazon district, and 


the Paripouw of Guiana. It is a palin, of an in- 
itensely hard wood, sharp needle like spines are 

thickly disposed in rings or bands, round its 
The Indians subsist 
for mouths on its farmaceous fruit.-—Seeman. 

(6663) PUREE, a beautiful vellow Chinese 
plement. in the composition of which the urine 
of the Mlephant i satd to be a clnef ingredient, 
ltas bronght to China in round lamps of various 
sizes in eolour like orpiment, with oa strong 
curious smell, and litte or no taste. Afurrisou. 

(H66-6) PURSLANE. Pourtraca Sativa 
AND OLERACEA, 

Choolee, Husxn. 

Round stem. fleshy leaves, aud slightly acid. It 
ig used as an imeredient a salads. Leis reared 
by seeds sown at the commencement of the 
rans, and will thrive in’ any sotl— Redde//. 


| 

i < . 

| Leaves of a succulent nature harmless. tastless, 
| 

i 


and inodorous, many varieties are culsivated on 


| the | aol for their pretty flowers, raised from seed. 


—-Jafirey. Purslane is as common a weed in 
the Tenasserim Provinces as it is im America, 
and is used by the natives for a pot-herb.— 
Mason. 

(6663) PUTCHAPAT, This 1s a well known 
3 Its source was jong doubt- 
We extract the following notice regarding 


’ 


ful. 
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PUTCHUCK. 
it by Dr. Wallich, from the ‘Transactions of the 
Medical and Physiexl Society of Calcutta - for 
1335. Dr. Wallich has also Kindly favoured 
us with an addittoual note on the subject. 
© J shall now advert to another vegetable sub- 
stance which, although most extensively used by 
the natives of. this country, has hitherto conti- 


PUTCHUCh. 


iby that of Putchuk, so that there can be no 


doubt of the identity of the two substances ; 
but all that had been ascertained with respect 
to the place where it was produced was, that 
it seemed to be to the north of the Sutle). 
Kooth, being used in Julia as a medicine, as 
well as exported to China, is described in the 


nued ene of the problems in our Indian Materia | Persian works on Materia Medica in use im 


Mediea. 


and is found in every bazar, alanost throughout 
Hindustan. My esteemed friend Baboo Radha- 
kant Del informs ame, that © there exists no 
Sanserita name for this leaf; which is largely 
imported by Mogul merchants ; that itis used 
as an ingredient in tobacco for smoking, aud for 
<eenting the hair of women, and that the essen- 
tial oil ig in common use for imparting the pecu- 
liar fragrance of the leaf to clothes among the 
superior classes of natives.” TP believe that the 
people of the peninstta are peeuliarly fond of 
this perfuune, as are also the Roman Cathohie 
inhabitants of this country generally. O Shangh- 
nerey, paye 43. 


(6666) PUTCHUCK,; POTCHUR . Atcn- 
raNoia: Costus ARABICS. ARABIAN COSTUS, 
OorLate, Koor. 


Kust, ARAB. 

hoot. Qoplate, Guz. Hann. 
Kushtam, SANS, 

Putchueck, Hine 

Godin mahanel, Cyn. 
hooth, Hann. 

Koostua, GREER. 

RKooshta, SYRIAG. 


Sepuddy, Mar. 
Rostuim, Putehueck, Tan 
Chaneala, Kostom, Pen. 
baulhkuer. 
Roost i-Pindee and 
Roost i ARABER. 
| Pr ks. 
| Pucha, Mavay. 
Is the name by which a fragrant root is 
desienated in the price-currents of Caleutta 
and Bombay, whenee it is exported to Can- 


ton, being highly esteemed by the Chinese | in the temples of their gods.” 
as an ducense. From the places of export | 


The drag to which TE allude, is  ealled | 
in Bengallee as well asin’ Hindee, Pacha Pat, | 


that country, and has assigned to it Aust as the 
Arabie, Kooshta as the Svriac, and Koostus as 
the Greek name. Three kinds are described. 
Dr. Rovle states that he was only able to meet 
with two kinds in’ India, one called Noost- 
Hindee, and the other Koost-Arabee. These 
evidently refer to two of the three kinds of 
Costus desertbed by Dioscorides as the Arabian, 
Indian, and Syriac. (¢ Hust. Himal. Bot.,” p. 
360.) Phere can be little doubt therefore that 
the Kooth or Putehuk is one of the kinds of 
Costus of the ancients, which was highly esteem- 
ed by them, and formed an ingredient in their 
most famous compound alexipharmic confections, 
such asthe Theriaca and the Maithridatimn. It 
was also highly esteemed by them as an incense, 
as, inthe line of Propertius— Ure pucr costum 
Assvritum redolentibus aris’; and is mentioned 
hy Horace as * Achwmenium costum. (¢ Qd.,’ 
ii. 1.) The identity of Nooth and Costus was 
however long ago uscertamed, though not gene- 
rally known, as is evident in the following pas-. 
sage from Gareias ab Horto, in Clasius (* Exot,’ 
lib, x.) Est ergo Costus dictus Arabibus 
Cost aut Cast: in) Malacea, ubi ejus) plurnnus 
ext usus, Pueho, et inde vehitar in) Sinarun 
rerionem.”” In MacCulloeh’s ‘Commercial Tic- 
tionary, Putehook is) desertbed as‘ the root 
afia plant growing in Sinde. When burned 
it vields a tine smell. The Chinese beat it 
into a fine powder, which they burn as incense 
Of the Putchuk, 
6697% lazar mauuds, of the value of 99,908 


‘ 
‘ 
’ 
i 


this would appear to be a product of India, but. rupees, were exported from Calcutta in the year 


neither the plant which vields it) nor the place 
where it yrows were discovered until very re- 
cently. The discovery js interesting, as the 
Putchuk is a substance which was known to. the 
ancients. Dr. Royle, while in the north-western 
provinces of India, obtained a root) which form. 


ed a considerable article of commerce, and which 
was said to be brought from still farther north, | 
aro- | 


that is, from Lahore. [t was warm = and 
atte in taste, fragrant in odour, and frequently | 
called Orris-Root ({ris-Root) by Europeans in: 
India, though by the natives in Northern India 
it is called Kooth. On comparing specimens of ' 
Kooth which he obtained in Northern India with 
what was called Putchuk im Calcutta, he found 
that they were identical, and he was subseqnent- 
ly informed by Mr. Beckett, who was long set- 
led as a merchant in Northern India, that 
what the latter purchased from Umritseer un- 
der the name of Kooth he sold in Calcutta 


1 


’ 


(1837-38. On Dr. Faleoner’s proceeding ou his 
journey to Cashmere, Dr. Royle requested bint 
to make inguiries respecting this substance, and 
he discovered that it was exported from the val- 
ley in large quantities to the Punjab, whence it 
finds its way to Bombay and Caleutta; and that 
it issold in China at an advance of about 300 
per cent. on the price at which it is gathered in 
Cashmere. Dr. Falconer subsequently found it 
crowing in great abundance all round the elevat- 
ed summits of Cashmere. From the plants 
with which it is associated, and the circumstance 
under which the Koot grows, being one of the 
Composila@, or Thistle tribe with feathered seed, 
of which when once established the dissemination 
becomes easy, Dr. Falconer has no hesitation in 
thinking that it could be produced to an unlimit- 
ed extent, of the best quality, in the Himalayas’ 
at elevations of from 7500 to 9000 feet above 
the sea, and that the Choor Mountain alone 
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PUTRANJIVA. PYGATHRIX. 


might be brought in a few years to produce | las been referred to the natural family of 
thousands of maunds of it. Preparatory to diffus- | Myricacee, but is considered by Endlicher as 
ing the Koot, or Costus, he has introduced it into | more nearly allied to the dAndidesmea.— Eng. Cyc. 


the Himalayan nursery attached to the Saharun-|  (g3gx) PUTRANJTVA ROXBURGHIL 
pore Botanic Garden. Finding that it belouzs Wall. ‘Tentam. p. 61. Nageia Putranjiva, Rowe. 
to a new genus, he has nained it ducklandia, in FL. Lud. iii. p. 768. Rovle’s ust. 100. 
honour of George, earl Au ckland, eo erel pee: Curroopallay marum, ‘Pa. , 
ral of India, “as a distinction well merited by 
is lordship’s services in the cause of Indian Bo- haan | | ; oT oe 
ana any on the Productive Resources of | ee Ri ee es not SCE I this ae but Rox- 
India.) Costus Arabicus ; is supposed to be, me — es it as a large tim 21 tree with an 
the root of the Aueklandia costus, a wenus of | oe pine trunk. | Nhe wood oe close 
the thistle tribe. [tis grown io the monnutains of | 7a Mor ae hard.— Wight, oromandel, 
Cashmere, where it is called Koot, is a cregari- | ae onghir hills, and trom Sylhet to the 
ous herb, six or seven feet high. I< roots are | baad ; aol he eMC Aes compounded 
dug up in September or October, chopped up | oe ‘ eee ce pal, 
into pieces from two to six inches long and ex- per cas 1 : a = pone VErlved, Ba . 

| Pp ostrung by parents round the necks of their 

| 

| 


Thongh generally diffused throughout India, 


yorted without further preparation. “The creater ie hs | wes: ae 
eee heimy sent via the Punjab to Bombay, et a keep them in health. Roré.— 
whence it finds its wav to the Red Sea. Persian | CON NEES PAG EM: 
Graulf and Catua, Another portion bere SCNL | (6669, POTPTY. Au ordinary name for the 
across the Suthep and dum to Uiudustan. din! peronide of fin, generally used) for polishing 
Cashmere the cost of tls collection aud transport | murors and lenses, and for rendering glass white 
ty a mercantile depot, Is thot 2s. bd. por ewl sf and ODactle, converting It ite enamel; and for 
but at dugadrec on the diuni, it has increased | other piurposes im the arts.-—M aterston.— 
to about 16s. Gel or 2s, dal per ew, anda! fiaa/,ner. 
the Chinese port it fetches nearly doable that | 
price the ewl. The Chinese burn the roots o 
MCCUSC wn the temples of ther foils 5 cued Plas 
also attuch @reat clheary fo it as an aphrodisiac. | fee 
The imports tnlo Cauton aa F860 were Sad] oe ; Sena Pitas a} 
pieuls, valued at 5,109 dollars, da Castanere at | H672) PYUNATH RIN, M. Gicoffroy’s name 
is chiefly used for the protection of bales of lor the Doue, or Cochin- China Monkey ( Lasy- 
ahlinwls geist Wisgeets, Phe eXports for Caleutta OPM, Pilieren) It. has the followine characters : 
average about £15000 anuually.--Scvmonds oe Atead rounded + muzzle moderately prolonged , 
(6667) PUTRANJEVA, au tudian venus of | Gal longs check pouches: hands longer than the 
Mlants, referred by Dr. Roxburgh to Nagera, tore arms and the Jeg; anterior thumbs very 
but which has been separated by Dr. Wallieh | short and) slender; no callosities ; buttocks 
fringed with long hairs. 


(OH7O) PVTPY GULAZATERS. Is prepared 
by Kaeadtoe chaik with linseed oil. 


(HOGA) PUEWSA OF BHUAGULPORE, a 


wider the above mame, whieh ws a auserit, com- 
pound, consisting of the words, ‘ pootra,’ a son. 
and Sjeeva, life, in consequence of the seeds 7 seta etude: con wedeeha ts 

being strange by parents round the uecks of 6643) PLGA PRIN NMC S, Geoff. 
children, under the supposition that they will! (Lastepyya Newnes, Ul; Stuia Nemaus, Linn, 
preserve them in health. ‘Phev are sold inj’ Mant.) This very rare MONkeYy Is perhaps 
hazara throughout India for this purpose, | the Miost remarkable of the whole tribe for 
P. Rowburghit, the only species kuowat, {OLms a) the Variety aud livelmess of the colours With 
large timber-tree, with an erect straight: trauk, which ts marked, amd Which are the more 
and a white close-grained very hard wood. ‘Uhe striking from being distributed in large anass- 
head is large and shady, composed of HUMCKOUS | CS. The upper part of the head is brown 
spreading branches, with shimiug dark gree | with a dark-reddish chestuut froutal band. 
leaves arranged on two sides of the branchlets. Che cheeks ire clothed | with very long aud 
The flowers are diacious, the qiale ones crowd- Whitish or yellowish-white hairs. The back, 
ed together ; the perianth small\, ealyx-like, $-5-/ the belly, the aris, and the sides are gray with 
leaved; corolla none ; stamens thyee; filaments | a somewhat greenish cast; the tail is whitish, 
thread-liké, all or ouly two united together, and |aud so are the rump and the fore arms; the 
the third free. The female flowers solitary in | anterior fingers are blackish ; the hips and. thighs 
the axils of the loaves, with long foot-stalks; |are blackish, and the legs of a brightish-red 
perianth S-leaved ; ovary ovate, obloug, 3-cell- | chestuut ; the more exposed parts of the face 


) 3 Wiad) 
Dental Pormula: —Lueiners, ; Canines, ---; Molars, --- = §%, 
A 1.) o.-5 


| 





ed; cells 2-seeded ; styles three, filiform ; stig-|are of a reddish tint. Length rather move than 
inas crescent-shaped and toothed ; drupe |-seed- | 2 feet when erect; length of tail about 1 foot 
ed. Young plants of this tree have been culti- | 7 inches. It is a native of Cochiu China. — Eng. 
vated in moist stoves in Britain. ‘The venus! Cyc. 
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PYRETHRUM. PYRUEDES. 

(6644) PAGIUM ACUMINATA, Scarce, but not winged. The pappus-an elevated membra- 
found on the bauks of streams in the ‘houughoo : nous border. — ug. Cyc. 
district, attaining a girth of five or six feet, y ed | (6632) PYREE HUM, ANacrcLus (Authe- 
wood, adapted. to cabinet making.—- McQlelland. | j mets, Linn.) Pyrethram, Mec. Pelhiory of Spain. 

(6675) PYLORIDIA, Pyloridea, Mo Del Akerkurra, Hixon. j Akerakarm, Jen. Tay 
Blainville’s name for his winth faniily of Lamed- | This root was kaown to Dioscorides (rupedpor, 
litranchiata,. which he thus characterises -— | and is stiil euploved in Eastern medicine by the 
Body compressed, more and more cylindrical, | name edarharta. ‘Toe plaut isa native of the 
the tmante more and wore closed and prolong. | north of Africa, whence it has beea introduced 
ed backwards by two long tubes which are ord: | tito the south of Murope.  Tlavne believes that 
narily distinet, with ano anterior and interior | the root is vie dled hy it nearly allied species, 
aperture for the passage of a very small and | whieh he calis a. flies marnit, IN. t. 46, and 
ovduary conical foot: branebie. Harrow, free. whieh he Feotryacd cultivated 1 Thurinenta. 
wn prolonged i in the tube. Anaevelus Pyrethrom has a lone fusiform root. 

(676) Pandora Obtusa, is an abundant Brie | Stems miunerous, proctumbent, lnanched, pubes- 
lish species. cent. Radieal deaves spreading, — petiolated, 

(O67 4) AAnatina, Antal oblong, rather lrather siooth, plnnatifed ; - the SCQUICHES pititnat- 
thick, having the mantle closed by a rather larewe ed, with tivear tubutate lobes; stem) leaves 
membranous lamina with a small rounded aper- | sesstie Branches onesheaded. ends  manv- 
ture at the antero-infermer part) for the passage Howered.  Involucre in few rows sort, some- 
ofa dineuttforu: foot; two Clongated tubes Sept | what cup-shaped, scales lanceolate, pointed, 
rated deeply at ther extremity, the lower beme brown at the edges. Reeeptacle convex, with 
rather ereater than the Wp per branehie marrow. ablong, obovate, obtuse patter, Mloreta of the 
free, and pointed backwards. Uhere are 20 bray female, ste viles white above and purplish 
living species known. ‘they inhabit: India, the beneath > of the disk, yellow, tubular, with 5 
Philippines, New Zealand ind Wester Muertea. | cajlous teeth. ATL the corols with an obeom- 
Theres are S00 fossil from the Devout and. pressed, 2-winged tube without appendages. 
Oolitic Rocks. Periploma, Cocklodesmu, and) Style of the disk with exappendientate branehes. 
Cercomya are sub-genera. Achwntnin flat, obcompressed bordered — with 

(H695) fukin Snhpostratit, hats the ciel] reste entire WHS, Pappus short, Irreeular, 
ovate, membranaccous, auterior side attenna- tooth lettd, somewhat contimmous with the 
ted and sttbrostrated. tt is a uative of the wings on the nner side. Dee.-- Desf BL A th ti 
seas of Australia. Lamarck adds, the Tudian 287. Nees and berm. 24-6 St. and Ch. it 97, 
Ocean. The Avatimae have hitherto been found Phe root, as deseribed by Desfontaines, in 
fur the most part in sands and shallow water, | its fresh state ts fusiforme and fleshy, about the 

Lutricolin~—Vody oval, very pinen com prs sed) thickuess of the finger, brownish- colourel exter- 
or subevlindrieal, the mautle only closed in the | nally and white within, When handled in this state, 
half of its lower border; foot small, projecting {it prodac os first a sensation of cold, soon followed 
but little bevond the abdemunal mass; tubes by heat, It is without odour, but has an aerid 
lone, distinet or umited. “There are PS species of | pungent taste. and causes a coplous flow of saliva. 
Lutraria found in the United States, Brazil, the  Ptas said to be imported from the Levant, The 
Mediterranean, Senewal, Cape of Good Hone, Ine. Preneh obtam it from: Afriea, It is cultivated 
lia, New Zealand, Sitka, aud the British Ishinds. ima Thuringia and at Maedeboure. The active 
‘here ure 49 species ot Psaminrobia. They aie . pruciple i, Soltble hoth mn Meohol and Ether, 
found in Norway, the British Islands, New and appears to be a Volatile Oil, whieh adheres 
Zealand, and the Pacific. 2. gari is catenin with teuacity to its Resin (Pyrethrm) and Fixed 
the Pacitic. (Ol, Ft also) contams Inulin, Gaon, a little 

(6679) Solelellina.—Shell oval oblong, com- Fannin, Colouring matter, vartous Salts, and 
pressed, with sharp cdges, both eurved; cqui- Ligneons fibre. (ses. Irritant, Sialogogue. Some- 
valve, sibequilateral, mach more wide and rowud-; times used to reheve ‘Toothache, or as a Masti- 
ed at the cephalic extremity than at) the other, ; eatory in palsy of the Longue and relaxation of 
whieh is more or less attenuated and sub-eari- | the Uvula.—-Roy/e- 
nated, (6683) PY RITHROUM INDICUM. Frven- 

(6680)S8, radiata (Solen rostratus, Lam.). Shell, PEW. Feverfew a gaudy flowered annual, usually 
transversely oblong, vislaceous, with many ob- | denominated al lrysanthemum, but which the 
secure Favs ; anterior side atte muated and nial botanists have removed to another ECNUS, is often 
ed. It is fant in Oriental seas. — Lng. Cys. seen an gardens in Maulmain.—Afason, 

(6681) PYRETHRUM (from *%, fire, be-; (6684) PYRITES, Veen Sutpuuretum 
cause of the hot taste of the root). a genus of Sulphuret of Lron. Tron Pyrites. 
Composite Plants belonging to the tmbe -fsfera-} > Snifurc de Fev, Fre. | Schwefeleisen, Grr. 
cee. Ithasa hemispherical involucre, the re- | Jron combines with Sulphur in several pro- 
ceptaele Hat or convex. . The fruit angular and’ portions. Jt is commen in the form of the 
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PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 


Bisutphuret, of a vellowish colour ; hence has 
been thought to contain Copper. It was’ no 
doubt known to the ancients. Prop. The na- 
tural Bisulphuret (Ke 5, = 60) or lron Pyrites, 
called also Mundie, is of a colour like Brass, in 
hard eubical ervstals, whieh are not acted apon 
by any of the acids, except the Nitric. Sp. Gr. 
4°98, Often heated for the separation of the 
Sulphur by sublimation. If moistened and ex- 
posed to the air, Oxygen is: absorbed, and the 
Sulphuret converted tuto Protosulphate of Tron. 
—Royle. Very abondant in the schistose rocks 
of Cuddapah, where tt is manufactured into Sul- 
phur.-— Ad. tron pyrites are very abundant in the 
Tenasserim Provinces. fu some places they 
contain arsenic, aud constitute arsenteal sulplin- 
ret of fron. ‘The Burmese names though usu- 
aliv applied to iron, are generic, and anght he 
applied to any pyrites.-—- Mazon. 


(6685) PYROLA. lerb of Chimapiila um- 
bellata.-— Ben. Phar. 


(6686) PYROLIGNEOUS ACID, Acipes 
PyronionetM, B.S Diluted Acetic Neid, ob- 
tained hy the destructive distillation of Wood.” 
Pvroligncous Acid is considered to be a discovery 
of Glauber; but itis probable, is stated by Ber- 
zelins, thatit was known to the Hey pts. 
miav be inferred froma passaze of Pliny, m which 
Pine wood, heated ina furnace, gives out ‘sud- 
ore, aque modo, fluit canali ; hoe in Syria cedriau 
vocatur, ae tanta est vis, ut in chevpto, corpora 
hominuin defunctormm, eo perfusa, serventur.” 
In the present day the distillation is usually eon- 
ducted in iron cylinders, with condensers attach- 
ed. The woody matter being decomposed by 
heat. its elements unite to form fresh) compounds, 
and by distillation an acid) liquor passes over 
with water, tarry matter, Eapyreumatic Oil, and 
much inflammable gas, while a large proportion 
of excellent Charcoal is left in the retort. Phe 
Pyroligneous Acid is a brown, transparent liquid, 
consists essentially of Acetic Acid, diluted with 
water, holding in solution tar, with sdéme Empy- 
rewuatic Oil, and hasa smoky smell. [tas dis- 
tilled, and further purified, by the addition of 
Carbonate, of Soda. This is retained as Acetate of 
Soda (e, p. 100), or used for making a purer Ace- 
tic or Pvroligneous Acid. When the acetate of 
the above Alkali is formed. it is purified by ervs- 
tallization and re-solution, afterwards decompos- 
ed with Sul. Acid the Acetic set free is agam 
distilled, and the processes repeated until a nearly 
colourless acid, with) the odour of the Acetic, 1s 
produced, but which is often Enpyreumatic. 
Nearly or entirely colourless ; Sp. Cir, at least 
1.034, M. C. neutralize at least grs. lj. of Carb. 
of Soda ; unaffected by, Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
or sol. of Nitrate of Baryta.— Royle. — 


(8687) PYROLIGNEOUS ACID, is made 
from Cocoanut Shell in India. 


as 


] 


PYRUS. 

(6688) PYROPE. Pat. A variety of the 
garnet, either identical or nearly resembling the 
pyrope garnet, is brought from Barmah. It is 
characterized by viving to transmitted hight a 
vellow tinge, or as the natives say, the colour of 
the ox’s gall; and hence the Burmese nanne, 
which in Palt signifies ox-gall.— Mason. — 

(6689) PYRUS, the Latin word for Pear-Tree, 
is the name of a genns of planie belonging to 
the natural order Aosacea. ‘This wewusis char- 
acterised by having a superior calyx with a 5- 
lohed limb; roundish petals ; five stvles ; the 
fruit a closed 5-celled pome with a eartilagmous 
putamen called the core ; two seeds in each cell ; 
the testa cartilaginous, The species are trees or 
shrubs with simple or pinnate Jeaves, and the 
flowers placed on terninal many-flowered evmes. 
The species of this venus have obtamed various 
names, as apples and pears, Crabs, Beam-Trees, 
and mount Ashes, 

(6690; PYRUS AUCUPARELA, the Rowan- 
Tree. or Roan- Tree, known also under the names 
of the Fowler's Service-Tree and) Mountain-Ash. 
Its Latin name, P. aveaparia, and its various 
modern designations, liave been given tort on 
account of the @eneral use mace of its fruit for 
the purpose of decoving birds Into traps. It ts 
much cultivated, both on account of its valuable 
wood and rapid growth — Ttas) known from the 
other species of Pyrus by its slightly glabrous 
serrated leaflets and its globose fruit. dt ts 
found tin most) parts of Parope. in the north. 
westof Asia, in Nova Scotia, and other regions 
of the northern parts of North America, and i 
the island of Japan. ft does not however attain 
equal magnitude in’ all climates. [nits most 
northern localities and alpine situations it Isa 
low shrubby bush; whilst in southern districts 
it forms a handsome tree, growing to the height 
of 20 or 80) feet. ‘The finest. trees in Britam 
are found in the Western Lbehlands and on the 
west coast of Scotland. This tree has enjoved 
from remote times a distinguished reputauon, 
A belief in its power against witehcratt and eval 
spirits of all kinds seems to have been prevalent 
at avery early date; and, according to Liwht- 
foot, in’ his § Flora Seotica, it was till a late 
period held:in high reputation in| Scotland as a 
charm against evil iufluence. [tas through a 
hoop of this wood that sheep are made to pass 
night and morning as a preservative against evil 
spirits. The Rowan-'tree is a graceful tree, with 
an-erect stem and = orbicular head. It grows 
very rapidly for the first three or four veurs of 
its existence, and on this account it is well adapt- 
ed for planting with young oaks, which it pro- 
tects till they grow above it, when it is destroy- 
ed by their shade. It also forms excellent cop- 
pice-woad, the shoots being adapted for poles and 
for making hoops. ‘The bark is used by tanners. 
The leaves, when dried, have been sometimes 
used in the north of Europe as a substitute for 
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QUADRUMANA., 


wheat in times of scarcity. 
vew for making the bow. 
yiously planted in churchyards as the yew js in 
Eneland.— kang. Cyc. 
(6691) PYRUS COMMUNES. 
| Amrud, HInn. | 
The Pear, has ovate serrated leaves, glabrous 


Itis prized next to 


on both surfaces, with uinbellate peduncles. It 
is a native of Europe in woods and hedges. Lu 


its wild state it is thorny, 
when cultivated. It is the 
lish orchards. It is easily 
the apple-Tree by the shape of its fruit. Ang. 
Cyc. The Pear tree is not common in the Dec- 


can gardens though some trees are to be found | 
-es at 


having been brought chiefly from Bangalore ; 
the fruit is of a tolerable large size but coarse 


and hard, which only renders it fit for baking and | be rubbed off, 
The same kind of fruit is found inthe from nine to twelve feet to each other, and 


stews. 
upper provinces of Bengal. --2ddel/. 


(6692) PYRUS CYDONIA. Pomace®. 
Bebee, HInp. 

The quince. This tree has probably been in- 
troduced from China or Bengal, and is now to be 
met with in many gardens. It grows like the 
apple. ‘Ihe fruit is plentiful at Sattara, and Dr. 
Riddell met with it at Poonah. Ju other parts of 
the Deccan he has seen the tree in blossom, but 
the fruit did not set,—-perhaps for wut of pro- 
per treatment.— iddell. 


(6693) PYRUS MALUS. Pomace®, 


Seb or Seo, Duck. 


but alwavs unarmed | 
ar ‘Tree of Hug: | 
distiuguished from | 


QUAKING GRASS, 


found the Siberian Crab, 2. prenifolia, and the 


In Wales it is as reli- | 


Berry-truited Crab, P. daccata, whose fruit is 


too small for ordinary consumption, but is often 


seen in the form of a sweetmenut, 


Besides these, 


‘the Chinese Crab, 2. spectadelss, and also BP. co- 


ee ee eee 


' 
{ 
' 
: 
| 
i 
{ 
| 


| 
j 


-wintered or watered ag required. 


| if there is suflicient 


ronaria, are cultivated for their flowers. —Aag Oye. 

The two sorts of apples commonly found in 
most Native gardens in the Deccan, are said to 
have been first introduced from Persia, They are 
of a small description ; one sweet and luscious, 
grows in bunches; the other, which is larger, 
has arough taste, and is better adapted for tarts. 
They may be propagated by layers,  suck- 
ers, and even cuttings. The young plant 
should never be allowed to throw out branch- 
less than two or three feet from 
the ground ; ali the buds beneath must 
Never plant them closer than 


eround, keep them separate 
from other trees, so that they can either be 
Remove all 
suckers round the stem of the tree, or from the 
roots, [unless required for stocks,] then cut 
them clean off witha sharp kuife. The trees 
may be opencd immediately after the rains, if 
not in blossom. Pluck off all the leaves care- 


fully, and beware, in so doing, that the blossom 
{ * 


buds are not injured, which native gardeners in 


every apt to doy then prune the tree. 


the careless manner of stripping the leaves, are 


As 


csoon as the blossom appears set, put plenty of 


old rich manure to them, and 


Pyrus Malus, the Apple, has acute serrate ovate- 


acute leaves ; flowers in a sessile umbel ; the fruit 
globose, and the styles combined below. ‘This 


water well every 
third day uutil the fruit is nearly ripe. If you 


-continue watering after this, if anakes the fruit 


omealy and insipid, 


ig the Crab-'Tree of Bnghsh hedges when wild, | 
or the Apple-‘Tree of their orchards, Other species 


of Pyrus vesides the above vield edible truits. 
On Mount Sinai grows a species called 2. 
Sinacia, whose fruits is hard, gritty, and austere, 
and whose leaves are gray with down; in 
Germany ao similar kind, the 2. xevales, is 
by no means uncommon, with a considerable 
resemblance to the last; Siberia and Persia pro- 
duce another, called P. sadieyfolia, with very nar- 
row hoary leaves ; and in the former country are 


ee are - 


When the fruit is all ga- 
thered, cease to water the trees, and as soon as 
the leaves turn brown and dry, whieh will bem 
the course of aamonth, then open the roots for 
two or three dave, cover with manure again, and 
water well as before, when you may probably 
vet asecond erop in April or May. -Riddel!. 

(6606) PYRUS: Prark Tren.  Wallich 
found a speeics of pear tree growing on limestone 
mountains, near the Trrawaddy ; and it may exist 
in the Venasscrim Provinces, though Mr. Mason 
has never met with it. -- Mason. 


Q. 


(6695) QUADRUMANA, Cuvier’s name for 
his second order of Mammiferous Animals, an 
order which must be alwavs viewed by the 
zoolgis with great interest, inasmuch as it cou- 
tains those forins among which will be found 
the nearest approach—though the distance is 
still great—to Man. 


The order Primates of Linnwus consisted of 
the genera Homo, Simia; Lemur, aud Veapertilio. 


(6696) QUAIL, Mr. Gould recognises the 
common Quail of Insia as distinct from the Eu- 
ropean Quail.-— Pligh. ) 


(6697) QUAKING GRASS. Burza. 


1927 


QUARTZ. — ~— QUARTZ. 
(6898) QUAMOCKLIT, a genns of climbing posed of one equivalent of silicon = 14, and one 


Plants of the natural family of Canvoloulucee, j equivalent of oxygen = 8; its equivalent is 


chiefly found in the hot parts of America, but 
species are indigenous both in India and China. 
The genus is characterised by having 9 5-Jeaved 


Stamens, 5, inserted into the base 
of the corolla. Ovary 4-celled. Cells with 
single ovules, Style simple. Stigma capitate 
and bilobed. Capsule 4-celled, 4-valved. Seeds 
4, erect. Climbing plants with the leaves alter- 
nate, cordate, entire, lobed, ot pinnatifid ; ped- 
uncles axillary; one or many flowers of a red 
volour. — @. vulgaris is common in every part of 
fiadia, and, being a beautiful plant, has been eul- 
tivated in England asa tender annual. 
name of the genus has been taken from that of 


and 5-lobed. 


latter naine signifying Dwarf-Bean, because, 
though smaller, it resembles the kiduey-bean in 
its habit.——-Kuy. Oye. 

“(6699) QUAMOCLIT ALBA. Pern Warre. 
— Common. easily grown from seed.-- Jaffrey. 

— (6700) QUAMOCLIP PENNATUM. 
{pom®a Quamocirr. Jasinine  rouve. 


serim Provinces, the French name is both more 


deseriptive and euphonious than either of the 


others.—-- Mason. 
(6701) QUAMOCTAUP PHCENTICEA, 


isa very handsome climber with flowers crimson, 


anaes Jaffrey : 

(6702) QUAMOCLIT VULGARIS. Inpras 
Yordert-mb-nor.— Sometimes ealled the 
creeper, trom the shape of the flower which is of 
a deep rosy red.-~ /affrey. 

(G703) QUARTZ, the Mineralogieal name of 
Munerous varicties of Kock Crystal, the Native 
Oxide of Silicon [Stnrcos j. called also Silieeous 
or Flint Earth, and Silicie Veil. 
by Mr. Brooke (( Mineralogs') that the ‘ differ- 
euces of structure, hardness, speciie gravity, 
mixture with foreign matter, and other 
characters belonetny to this species, are) se mo- 


merous as to vender any single description ine: 


appheable to all its varieties” Some of) the 


varieties of quartz have been already deseribed ¢) 
Quartz oceurs 
ervstallised and anassive, and in both states it is’ 
widely diffused throughout nature, and is es-- 
pecially one of the canstitueuts of granitic and | 


the older rocks. In Tndia, the finest specimens of | Quartz. 
\ 


| 


these we shall presently refer to. 


crystallised quartz occur in Madura and at 
Vellum &e. ; they are found in Cornwall and near 
Bristol of great brillianeyand are known by the 
name of Cornish and Bristol diamonds. ‘fo enu- 
merate the different places in which this substance 
occurs would be most endless. Quartz is com- 


| crystals near Cairngorm in Aberdeenshire. 
is used for seals 
_ polished. 
not Known, but is probably carbonaceous matter. 
The | 
-erystallixed and massive. 
this species, which was Tpomera Quamoaclif, the 


Sy. 
This | 
beautiful little creeper whieh the French and. 
Burmese call red jasmine, the Enelish China: 
creeper, aud the botanists quamoclit: or dwarf 
bean, is quite naturalized throughout the ‘Tenas-_ 


This - 
OTMUASSIVe, 
tube Tong and slender ; grows readily trom seed. | 


stir. 


owing to) aetinolite. 


It ts remarked | 


oxide of tron. 


{ 
‘tiea of quartz : AGATE, AVANTURINE, Frnt, 
“RLusty State, Opat, and Buoopstone. 


' therefore 22, 3 


Hornstone and Chert are varieties of compact 


laicee: Cavernous quartz is termed Sponvi- 
ealyx. Corolla somewhat salver-shaped, plicate, | 


form Quartz or Swimming Stone, and other 
scarlet varieties have also been described. 
Quartz possessing different colours has receiv- 


'ed various names ; some of these we shall briefly 


notice. 
sxrown or Smoky Quartz occurs in fine 
It 


aud ornaments when cut and 
The nature of the colouring-matter is 


Purple Quartz or Amethyst, is found both 
It is of every shade 
of purplish-violet, and the colour in the perfect 
amethyst is pretty equal throughout the ervstal 


oor mass 5 frequently however the summits of the 


crystals only are coloured. tis used) for ornn- 


ments, According to Rose, amethyst consists 
of — 
Silica oe ew. 17°50 
Alumina... (25 
Oxide of Tron... OS 
——— 9B 
Amethysts of the first qualitv are found in India, 
Ceylon, Persia, and Siberia. — Amethvetine 


(Quartz of inferior quality is met with in most 
commries. In Cornwall it occurs in some. tin- 
HINES. 

Blue Quartz (Sederife) occnrs erystallised and 
It is compaet, of a grayish or green- 
Ish-blue colour. Larstre resinous, waxy. ‘Prans- 
lucent ou the edges. Ut is found near Salzburg 

Green Quartz is found in’ Peru, in’ translne 
cent hexagonal prisms. Opaque massive green 
quarty is called Prases the colour appears to be 
It is found in’ Saxony. 
Chey soprase 1s livht rreen amorphous quartz ; 
itis coloured by oxide of nickel. It is found in 
Silesia and North America: 

Yellow Quartz is transparent ; of various 
shades of colour. Tt is found in Cornwall, Scot- 
land, Bohemia, &e. Tt is probably coloured by 
It has been called Seottish and 
Boheman ‘Popaz. 

Yellow Quartz is opaque. — Ferrnginous 
Quartz occurs of various shades of vellow and 
reddish-y ellow, According to Bucholz, it) eon- 
talus 3 per cent of oxide of iron, to which its 
eolour is owing, Itas found near Bristol, in 
Scotland, &e. 

Red Quartz (Composfedia), — Hyacinthine 
Colour vellowish or reddish-brown. 
It is found in Spain and North America. 

Amorphous Quartz. The following are varie- 


In addition to these, which may be considered 
among the purer varieties of quartz, it occurs 
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QUARTZ. ce. 
iowsly-coloured clays and other 





minted: with va 


extraneous “taatten; forming different kinds-of 
Jaspers. Jasper occats ‘opaque, which constitutes: 


oue ofthe most. premitent :differences between 


ip and :agates: "I ts-coloure are. precn, ‘yellow, and. 


redyof various shad:s; ‘rarely blue: these colours 


are. occasionally wnixed. in: spots: and irrerutar 


veiws. > dusperids massive, has often: a resinous 
lustre,’ butsis sometimes dull. | [tis found ot 


many parts of the continent, in Cornwall, are: 


in Seothind..: Striped: or Riband Jasper preseuts 


wreen, yellow, and red: colours of various shades, | 
sometaanes in spots; ‘but the most beautiful | 


variety.is composed of equal and parallel stripes 
ofi¢bese volours: i ‘occurs in- Siberin, the 
Hasz, and Saxony. Kevptian Jasper, or Kgyp- 
tian Hebble, occurs in rough roundish masses, 
and is generally-ef a brown colour.  laternally 
itds usually of a hybt colour, It is found on the 
surface tothe enstward of Grand Cairo, and on 
the borders of the Red: Sea. it is well known 
that siliceous earth assumes other forms besides 
that of quartz and the varieties of it: which have 
now beeu described : one of the mot. useftd 
of these is Common Sand.—ag.Cyce. According 
to: Tomlinson, quartz ts the mineralomieal uae 
of a sinbstance widely «diffused throughout nature, 
asin the aumerous variclies of rock crystal or 
native oxide of siliciuin, siliecous or flint earth, 
and. silicic acid. Quartz is one of the constituents 
of granite and of the older rocks. It also oc- 
curs crystalized and massive. The primary 
form of the crystalisa rhomboid, but it is gene 
rally found in hexagonal prisms terminated by 
hexagonal pyramids, and when the prism is 
wanting and both pyramids are present, the 
crystal is a dodecahedron with triangular planes 
‘Kee cleavage is not usually traceable by ordinary 
means, hut may often be detected by heating 
the orystal and plunging it im water. The 
cleavage is parallel to the planes and pyramids 
of the ordinary ervstal. The fracture is couchol- 
dal, bardness 7.0; it scratches glasa readily, and 
wives fire when struck with stecl It becoines 
positively electrical when rubbed, and two pieces 
when rubbed together in the dark become lunn- 
nous.::1t.is transparent, translucent or opaque ; 
the lustre is vitreous or resinous: the specific 
gravity 2.69 .to 2.8]. It is infusible, insoluble 
in dst aeads:; batit combines with the fixcd alka- 
liex anc protluces'silscates. . wea oe 
Pare. quartz is colourless, but’ quartz ‘usually 
exhibits a great. variety of colours.. Purple 
quartz or amethys¢ occurs hoth crystallized and 
masdive : it {s of every shade of purplish violet : 
it eontaiay iglu-vink and oxide of manginese. 
Manititent ‘crystals of this occti Hy 
etabiid ‘territory and in Central India. © Biue 
quartz ot ‘sideride ‘also occurs crystellied 
and massive. ‘The Cairngorm or mtoky’ yrtart: 
containg a snl. (quantity .of bitu 
quartz is found ig -Feru-in translucent hexagonal 
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amorphous quartz of a light green .colot 
of nivkel being the colouring nidtter, | 





is of this ocetiy in the’ Hy: 


¥ aA ste 
‘important yellow dye, obtained from the. 


QUERGITRON, 
prisms.» Opaque massive green quartz is called | 
prose : it.is found int Saxony... Grysoprase is an 
reen colour, oxide 
| tet, Yellow 
quartz, cafled Scotch, and Bohemia tdpas is of 
various shades: of yellow. Opaque. yetloe or 






iy? 
p 


% 


ferruginous quartz contains about 5 per cent, ‘of 
oxide of iron: it’ooears in various .shades:of 
yellow and reddish yellow. ted ‘qneartz,/or 


Compostela hyacinthine quirts,. 13 of. @ yellow- 
ish or reddish+brown.—Tomdinson, 

(6704) QUASSIA. tnt PL al 
Bois de quassic, Fn, =. { Leno de Quasia, Sr. 
Quassienholz, Gru. snag ee ee ee 


« 


~ An intensely bitter wood, obtained from the 
Q. Exeelsa of Jamaica, which furnishes the ° 
greater part of the chips sold. as quassia by Eu- 
rapean | ruveists. "The Q. Aware is a tiative of 
Surian, Guiana, Colombia, Panama, and has been 
recently introduced inté Bengal. Quassia wood 
is a very pure and. simple bitter, and has been 
much employed in bitious and intermi(lent levers, 
gout, kc. It is also supposed tg be sei | 
some brewers as a substitute for hops, although 
furbidden by law.—Faulkner, be gas 
(6705) QUASSIA AMARA. Birter Quas- 
sia. ‘Lhe wood. a ae 
‘his native of Surinam, Guinna, Colombia, 
and Panama, was introduced iite Bengal by 
Lord Auckland. It thrives tolerably well in 
the Calcutta Garden. Med. usea. Quassia 
wood is a very pure and simple ‘bitter, and has 
been much employed in bilious and intermittent 
fevers, dropsies from debility, atome: gout, and 
indeed in all cases in which bitter tonics are 
advisable. The English brewers ‘use it freely 
as a substitute for hops, although it is thought 
to have some degree of nareotic power, a deeoc- 
tion of quassia being much used ag a poison for 
fics. Quassia is with much difficulty reduced 
to powder, and is consequently ‘given in the 
forms of extract, tincture, infusion, and decoction. 
—? Shaughnessy, page 261. a a 
(6706) QUASSIA SIMARUBA. ‘Bitter,’ or 
mountain damson. Syx. Simaruba amara, Lind- 
ley. Off. She bark. —Ibid 267. es Oey 
(6707), QUERCITRON, the bark of the guer- 
cus nigra, Or tinclagiay or yellow oak, a native 
of North America. dt,is prepared for use. by 
taking off the epidermia.qud pounding the inner 
bark in a mill. ts colowring principle,  Jherct= 
trine, forme pale yellow apangles ; it -has a, faint 
acid reaction, is soluble in alcohol, and to.a niby 
tain extept.in water. A decoction of the, bark, 
deprived of its taunine by means.of,glge, produ. 
ces -a --fine yellow: upon . fabrics _ morgant 
with alum, and various shades :of 
iton. (mordants.. It. is wuch., us 
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7 QUERCUS. 
of a speckés of ocak (Quercus tinctoria, or 
nigra), indigenous to North America. Faulkner. 


(6708) QUERCUS; OAK. 
Baalat, Anas. =. { Queteus, Lar. 
Reg, Dan. 


| Dab. Pou: i 
| Roble, Carbalho, Port. 


Fik, Dur. 

Chene, Fr. 1 Dub, Rus. | 
Fiche, Ger. — | Roble, Sr. 
Quercia, It- 4 Ek, Sw. 


A genus of well-known timber trees (Quer- 
cus), embracing about 150 species. Quercus, 
the Latin word for an. oak-tree, which is of 
frequent occurs ence in the Roman writers. 
It is now, as then, applied to the oak and 
all the other species associated with it by 
botanists in one cotmmon genus. Quercus dif- 
fers essentially from Custanea, the Chestnut, 
in having short obtuse stigmata, and from both 
it. aud Fagus, the Beech, in the cells of its ovary 
containing two ovules instead of four. It is al- 
so distinguished by its acorn or nut being seated 
in a cup, and not in a close husk ; but there are 
intermediate conditions of this part, technically 
galled the cipule, which render it of less value 
as a mark of distinction than would at first sight 
ner Many of the oaks of the hotter parts 
of Asia have the acorn completely inclosed with- 
In the cupule. Still however the prickly husk of 
the beech and the chestuut, splitting into valves, 
may in general be distinguished from the closed- 
up be of the Indian oaks. Oaks, like roses, are 
scarcely known ina wild state in the southern 


pelago they reach their most southern limits, es- 
pecially in Java; thence they pass upwards be- 
yond the equinoctial line, and following the east- 
ern parts o Asia, they spread to the westward 
along the Himalaya Mountains, and reaching | 
Kurope, are only arrested by the Atlantic Ocean. 
On the other hand they find their way to the 
eastward of their Asiatic orivin, and overrun 
America from Canada and Oregon through Cali- 
fornia and Mexico, till their progress to the 
south is stopped by the Isthmus of Darien. 
While however the genus is thus extensively dis- 
tributed, the species are confined within compa- 
ratively narrow territorial limits. 





| 


hemisphere. In the Islands of the Indian Archi- | part of the world. 


Many of the | 


QUERCUS BALLOTA. 

are found. from: imoderate: elevations ap. to t 
limits’ of trees: Among: ‘these, all -from + 
lower regions are no: dowbt, too tehder: { 
cultivation in Great: Britaui; bet :of »-¢) 
alpine species some niay be. expected to pro: 
hardy.— Eng. Cye. Several ‘species: ure ind 
genous in the Tenusserim provinces, ::. Mason sa’ 
Wallich found seven different spectes.:of: oa: 
Quercus fenestrata, turbinata, velutina, Que: 
cus Amberstianus and ‘litbbe:, yrowing in Bu 
mah and on the Venasserim Coast. Lhree « 
four are natives of these Provinces, and alt affor 
useful timber, though | inferior: to the Engtis 
oak.— Mason. No oak nor ebesanut . ascent 
above 9000 feet in the interior of. Sikkim,. wher 
they are replaced by a species of hazel (Corylns) 
in the North Himalava, on the other hand,:a 
oak (Quercus semecarpifolia; see vol. tp. 8% 
is amonget the most alpme trees, and the mi 
is a different species, more reseinbling th 
Kuropean. On the outer Sikkim ranges oul 
(Q. anuulata ?) ascend to 10,000 feet, and. ther 
is no hazel.-- Hooker Him Jour.Vol. MI, p. 144 
It isnot generally known that oaks are oftes 
very tropical plants ; not only abounding at lov 
elevations in the mountains, but descending. ir 
abtnidance to the level of the sea. Though alanos 
unknown in Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, tropi 
cal Africa, or South America, they abound im th 
hot valleys of the astern Himalaya, Bast Ben: 
gal, Malay Peninsula, ayd fitdiaiwlands ; where 
perhaps more species grow than in) any other 
Stich facts as this disturt 
our preconceived notiois of the geographical di 
tribution of the most familiar tribes Of otatS, 
and throw vreat oy "as le the consion which 
fossil plants are sty. to indicate. -— Hooker 
Hin. Jour. Val Il. page 436, ‘Iwo fine 
species of everg.,, oaks. were observed by 
Fortune in the yi alavas named Qvereus 
dilatuta and Q. nicarpifolia. Amongst. her- 
baceous plants he cticed some pretty primroses, 
: eee igantim 1 Wallichianum, and Fritil- 
‘uria polyphyllas tieve ulso was the once :fa- 
mous Prangos 4.4 in full bloum.—+Fordeaa, 
p. 366. He obser 4 also two specimensiof ever- 
green oak (Queren, ) erophytla and Q. inverse), 


J avanese kinds appear to be peculiar tu the In- | with large and glos, jeayes, not unlike the Por- 
dian ‘Archipelago, or only occur near the south- | tugal laurel at a dics Br. Wight gives in 


eastern ingle Of Asia. Those of the Himalayas | 
ive perfectly distinct from the onks of the ‘lrans- 
Himalayan regions, and kave not even been 
found on ‘the mottntains of Persiv. Several of 
the Oriental kinds'are known nowhere else, and 
fhe Atherican: species ‘are quite peculiar to that 
country. The'speciés ‘are very numerots, and 
ive propose ‘to gité some of the more remarkable 
according tg theic geographical distribution.— 
to the alinadance of vaks. The pécple emp! 
by Dr. Waltich gathered a ‘considerable number 
of species, and Dr. Royle asstires us that they 












Nene te 


the Himalayus testify | 


Icones, Quercus Al inate, 221; armata, 770 ; 
castanicarpa, 769 5 cneatrata, 2195 ferre 38; 
lanceaefolia, 212.) lerager 7 9080.3 isermiserrata, 
211 3 squamata, 213 j turbinata, ‘B24. ar er oe 


(6109) QUBRCLS ANNULATA, Ring: 





: ’ 
te? : ae vi pa 


: a Ga ma 
Cupped Oak, Leaves obovate, 4 


. . ree pat ee 


serrated in theix,upper half; somewhat glaucou: 






; ‘ othe Ett 1, wet 
ovate, with the cup furrowed concentr 





» (6710) *QUEROUS BALLOTA. » Pro 
that desoribed’in Persian works as Stab dulloot 


hw 
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QUERCUS: INFECTORIA. 


| and Buloot wt sulk. Hyepes,; Theophr. A uative | 


| of Spain and Greece. Thejacorns. of Q. incana 
are sold.in the ‘ bazere’as -g;mediciae,. under the 
| name of Bulloot.—O'Shanghuessy, page 607. 


Roxburgls-saye: that-a species of ouk, Quevicus | 


| fenestra;. is-a--native-of ‘the mountains: in. the 
 “vicinity-of : Silbet-ien the Tenasserim Coast the 
| game species grows indigenous not filty feet above 
| the: level: of the 2ea.— Mason. yee 

| (6721) QUERCUS CASTANEAFOLIA, the 
| Cheatnat-Leaved Oak. Leaves . oblong-lanceo- 
| iste, rather downy on ‘the under side, coarsely 
| serrated, with bristle-pointed lobes. Acorns near- 
® ly sessile, oblong. with the cups, when old, 
Mm covered by reversed scales. A tree from the 
M% province of Mazanderan, reported to be very 
Ee beautiful. The leaves are often from 4 to 5 
ME inches long. Mr. Barker Webb states that it is 
the same as What has been called Q. Lidant, and 
@@ that it isremarkable for having large depressed 
™ fruit, with wide lJozenge-shaped acales turned 
Mm back at the point.——Axg. Cyc. 

m (6712) QUEBCUS CHINENSIS, the Chi- 
@ nese Oak. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, taper-point- 
' ed, with bristly shallow serratures, and very long 
BR footstalks ; slightly downy on the under side. 
= Acorns globose, sessile, in pairs. Cups with 
f hoary lanceolate scales, the exterior of which are 
reflexed, and longer than the acorn. A beautiful 
Chinese species, found (by the botanists attach- 
ed to the Russian mission to Peking) in moun- 
tainous places. It is said to have exactly the 
habit and appearance of a Spanish chestvut. A 
figure of it has been given from specimens com- 
municated by Dr. Bunge, its discoverer.— ng. 


Cyc. , 

(6713) QUERCUS FAGINEA, Beech-Oak. 
Leaves on short stalks, obvate, with numerous 
uniform shallow lobes; downy beneath ; when 
young somewhat heart-shaped and unequal at 
the base. Fruit sessile. Cup with downy close- 
pressed somewhat ciliated scales. Acoru coni- 
cal or somewhat evlindrical, A native of Portu- 
gal, Spain, and. Tangiers, and apparently un- 
known in our gardens. Mr. Barker Webb how- 
ever, who has studied some of the European spe- 
cies with great care, regards it as identical with 
Q. Turxeri, or Q. Australis, and if 30, we possess 
it. The same learned botanist reduces to this 
the Aleppo Gull-Nut Oak, Q. tfectoria, and he 
is probably right.— dag. Cyc. 

(6744) QUERCUS INCANA, the Hima- 
layan Ilex. Leaves coriaceous, ovate-lanceolate. 
shining and smooth on the upper side, densely 


downy beneath, with coarse serratures which are 


not bristle-pointed. Acorns solitary, sessile, 
acute, but little protraded beyond the hemis- 
pherical downy cup, the scales of which are 


Teall nad necly. pressed. A. veantiful. tace, 





wery like the evergreen oek of Europe. He leaves. 
are 


, miuelk cyose weolly,on the under. side. 
Dr. Waillich found & in Kamaon, where the 


At, and that it oecurs at. mo lll aba 
is therefore in all probability. tendery—Zing. Cyc 
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QUERCUS, REGIA. 


people called it ‘Mungo ;, Dr. Rayle states it 
to be the ‘ Ban’ of the hill people, where he saw 
noderate elevations. It 








(6715) QUERCUS INFECTORM, Gau.- 
NUT OAK. Gall. a 
Majoophul, Hinp. 

Asia Minor, Armenia, and Kurdistan, a shtub 
4 to 6 feet high. This tree when punctured, by 
a cyneps allows ay astringent juice to exnde, 
which becomes the gall nats of commerce. — 
O'Shaughnessy, page 608. a 

(6716) QUERCUS INFECTORIA, Oriental: 
Gall-Oak. Leaves ovate-oblong, very sshooth. 
on both sides, deeply toothed, somewhad sinuat- 
ed deciduous. Fruit sessile. Cup teseelated.. 
Acorn elongated, rig cylindrical. A very. 
common plant in Asia Minor, where its branches: 
are attacked by an insect, the Cynégs scriptorxm,. 
which punctures them, and causés the formation: 
of the oak-galls so well known in.commercs: It 
forms a scrubby bush rather than: tree; and! ia of 
no value except for its galle. Its. branches oc- 
casionally produce large brownish-red' tubercles, 
spongy within, which are by some supposed to 
be the apples of the Dead'Sea, whose appearance 
was tempting, but which contained only dust 
and ashes.— Fag. Cye- 

(6717) QUERCUS LANATA, woolly-Leaved 
Nepaul Oak. Leaves elliptic-oblong, deep green, 
sharply serrated, coriaceous; densely ‘ woolly 
beneath. Fruit in very short axillary solitary 
spikes. Cup scaly, without prickles. This is 
one of the handsomest oaks yet discovered. It 
is found wild in the Himalayas. — Eng. Cye. 

(6718) QUERCUS MANNIFERA, the Man- 
na Oak. Leaves stalked, oblong, somewhat 
heart-shaped, cut ; the lobes blunt, smooth above, 
downy beneath. Young acorns oval, stalkless, 
smooth. An inhabitant of the Kurd Mountains, 
where it was discovered by Mr. Brant, the 
British consul at Krzerum, who found that the 
Kurds obtain a sweet mucilaginous substance from 
its branches and Jeaves hy steeping them in boil- 
ing water at the hottest scason of the year, and 
afterwards evaporating the water. This sub- 
stance is made iuto cakes, and sold in the mar- 
kets of the townof Van under the name of 
Ghiok-Helvashee, ‘the Sweetmeat of Heaven.’ 
The species is very near Q. sessilyflora, especially 
a form of it which has been named Q. Mongho- 
lica.—Kag. Cyc. 

(6719) QUERCUS PEDUNCULATA : ita, 
bark is used in Medecine.—Ben. Ph. 217, _ 
. (6720) » 


UERCUS REGIA, the Royal Oak. 
Leaves stalked, oyate-lancealate, deart-shaped, 
wavy, with coarse sharp unequa/ , serratures, on 
each side green, shining, and smooth. The lobes 
of the leaves terminated by a conspieyous bristle. 


>. 






From Kurdistan. It is 4 noble spegies, with 
leaves as large as those of, a Spanigh. chestnut, 


and very like them.—ng. Cye. 


QUIGK: LIME. | QUININE. 3 

_ (6721) QUERCUS RIGLDA, -Stiff-Leaved., Chanam,Chuna;Goz,. Cal pri ee ye ie. 
Oak. Leaves oblong, undivided, with spinous Hino 1. Chunamboo; Tame cos, 
serratures, smooth, glaucous beneath, heart«shap- Calcina, Culce, 17... | Saymun, Ten. | ate 
ed at the base.’ Footatalks: bearded at the suin- Caleium. ar. eatscrglieits Maedes eb. canes 
mit. Seales of the cup rigid, spreading, A -. The‘rqumon. method.of @btaining. qitiek. line 
native of Caramania, of Kurdistan, and, accord- is by the: process of burning, iaswhich limestone 
ing to Sibthorpe, of the Morea, but the last is mixed with wood, coal, or. ehareoal, is expased 
doubtful. It is a handsome-looking plant, so far | lo a strong: heat ;: in this. way .the. carbonic acid 
ascan be judged from dried specimens, but ; is expelled, and the product called. quick-lime is 
nothing is known of its uses—Eng. Cyc. —S the result. It is white, of .a pale « gray tint, 
(6722) QUERCUS SEMICARPTFOLIA, | 0P#4Ue, inodorous, and its taste acrid and alka- 
Marking-Nut-Leaved; Oak. Khasrou of the : line. When water is poured upow quick Jine it 
Nepalese, is found in Kast Nepal, is common ' ioe crackles, swells, and a bulky, wlite powder is 
| obtained, called slaked lime. Lime is used as a 


as far-west as Cashmere. It is not found: al ee | 

in Sikkun, though it appears again in Bho-| ue Rear eialb iee ingredient A BON: on 
tan. It ascends in the eee to 12,000 | Several metallargic process's, it is used asa 
feet, which is the hixhest limit of forest : but in. cheap and powerful flux; itis also extensively 


ist | : 'emploved 2 ap maki : > dresaingr.. dxe 
Sikkim no oak atlains a greater clevation than , employed in so Dp inaking, leather dressing, alye- 


| ¥ cen ; ; > Ing, and medicine, beside other purpose: 
0,000 feet.— Looker, Him. Jour. Vol © ae iY es tm hi aes: vesicles any other purposes 
Pit ee Mag) im common life and the arts. Lo. oriental coms 


The quercus semicarpifolia, has Leaves obovate, | AL CC 
ie cutive heart-shaped at thre | ote tenn Chunam. is applied to quick lime 
base ; downy beneath ; the young ounces. with ml a pei caleined shells. — Funlkuer. 7 
spinous teeth. Acorns solitary or in pairs, on: (6726) QUILLS, 

Ke downy stalks, depressed at the point, about ; Plumes 4 eerire, Fr. Penne de serivre, Jr. * 
twice as long as the shallow sealy cups. Ag! Posen, Feder kiel, Gen. | Stivoli, Rus, 
this species occurs in the Himalavas at the Hise Kulm, Guz Hino, Canones para escribir, Se. 

| 





on 4 
ay Cae ae 
A 


limits of the forests, at even greater elevations The hard and strong feathers of the wines of 
than the Pines, it would, no doubt, suit the cli- | geese, ostriches, turkeys, &e. used in writing. — 
mate of Tngland ; and if so, its introduction ; Fau/Aner. Po we. F 
would be very desirable, for it in stated to form | 


| rye : 6727) TCE. Pye we - 
& magnificent tree, whose timber is much es-| (6727) QUINCE. Pyres Cyponta.. 





teemed by the natives.—Euy. Cyc. (6728) QUINCE SEED. | 
- (6723) QUERCUS SERRATA. Amenra-| Behdana, Mub-ule | Behdana. Guz. fHrxn. | 
Cha. oo. suffurgul, Anan. Melacotogna, Ir. a 
- | Shingra, Duc Semen de Coig. Behdana, Pers. | 
eae |  Quincunx, Fr. Behdana, Tam. 


These trees are only found in the hill stations, | Quittenkorner, Gers (|. 
where they have been oe from seed by aoe oval, acute seeds, plain at one side, eon 
private individuals. At Mauabuleshwar, a few ‘vex at the other, often triangular, trunented at 


Plante have been grown, more resembling a one end, of iron colour externally, and internaty 
shrub than a tree.-—-Riddel/, | 


. | | While. ‘They abound in mueilage, and are an 
(0724) QUERCUS SUBER — Cork-Tree. article of the aterin medica. ‘This seed eonsti- 
Leaves ovate-oblong, bluntish, coriaceous, entire tates an nnportant article of eommeree in Inelis, 
or sharply serrated, downy beneath. Bark erack- beme highly valued as a demuleeut tonic. and 
ed, fungous. The Cork-Tree is spread through restorative renedy be the Hindoos and Maho- 
all the warm parts of Spain, but is most abund-  medans all over the East. They are Huported 
ant in Catalonia and Valencia, whenee the prin- into Bombay and Calcutta. from. the Persian 
cipal ‘exports have been made. In the property. Gulf; and into Northern Lidia thev are bronglit 
of forming a spongy soft substance on its hark, from Cabul and Cashmere.-—Faniduer, 
it surpasses all other European trees, and henee (8729) QUININE, a vegeto-atkali obtained 
is of the greatést value for corks and for similar. from vellow bark, as civehonia is from pale bark. 
purposes. The form of the tree is said to be i [See Bark.) The valuable medicinal properties 
much ‘more ‘beautifil than that of the common \ of the Peruvian barks are due. to: these vegeto- 
evergreen ‘oak, and in the districts euited to it, | alkalis. They ave associated in ‘the bark with 
attains agreat height. The species bears the sulphiric and Ainic avids. Pale-bark, or cinchona 
climate of Tondon, but acquires little- of Hs Nite jj oondeminen, contains most cinchone:; and vellow 


re 






tural beauty in that country.——Hag. Cye, i | turk, or -0. cordifolia, most. quinia. Both: are 
(6725) QUICK LIME..— | §8entained in: C. obdongifatia, ‘Lhereare ‘warions 
Abuk, Aras. J Capoor, Mar. | methods of prepering cinehonit aad qainia..‘The 
. Hungoo, Crng. | Nureh, Pens. > * | -sitmplest is tovadd # sight-extgss of bydrite of 
Choux, Fri Tawet, Rus. Time to & etreng decoction of the ground:bark in 
Walk, Gaz. Chuma.:Saxs, - -acidulated watersi0 wash the: preeipitaté and 
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RADISH: RAGEUS 

boil itn alcohol.” ‘The solution:filteret while ‘hot | tnbecof ‘the onlexswhieh i9:5-fld at) the mouth. 
deposits vegeto-alkah on cooling. When “both | Petals-5, oval, ‘oblong y danger:than the teeth of 
bases ‘are: present they may bersdparated by ORs.) the calyx. . Staneia PO; exsarted, “into the faux 
verting them into sulphates, the salt of - quinia | of the calvx : thé wttebhateGnes:shorer. Ovary 
being the less:soluble: ‘of the two: crystattizes | ovate, oblong, 4-valved Style ‘filiform, obtiase. 
first awd maybe’ separated: Cinchowia ©, | Drape dry, Sangled;” I-seeded. ) Shrubs with 
1, NO, crystallizes insmrdl,. - brilliant, trans- | climbing branches. ‘Leaves oppdsite," seldom 
parent, fonr-sided prisms. — It dissolves stight+ alternate, eutire, ovate. Spikes * akillary. and 
ly in water, but readily in «boiling alcohol; it | terminal. lowers change in colour from white 
has little taste, although its.salts are excessively | to red. The few plants of the genus are cul- 
hitter. It acts asa powerfal. dase, completely tivated in Kugland with creat ense in ; moist 
neutralizing setds and forming erystallizable | stove-houses in a mixture of loam. and peat.— 
sulis. Quinia or quinine ©, H,, NO,, re- | Hug Cyc. Quisqualis Indica is the most.common 
sembles cinchonia in many’ particulars : but it species sits fruit is reckoned a vermifuge. 


does not crystallize so readily : it is more soluble oe Wesecacncncaioanad ae ee - 
(6731) QUISQUALIS INDICA.—The Chi- 


in water and = tte taste is intensely bitter. Sul- , i . 
phate of quinine, as mentioned under Bark, is | nese Honey Suckle or Rangoon Creeper. UA 
scandent shrub, with beautiful flowers of va- 


largely manufactured: for mrecdicinal use: it crys- 0 
tallizes in small white needles, and its solubility | rious colours, from white to orange and deep 
js inerensed: by the addition of a small quantity | red; has a_ very powerful perfume towards 
of sulphuric acid. ‘The refuse or mother liquor | aight. 1t grows from layers, or seed, but 
of the quinine manufacturers contains amorphous the latter are very dificult to ~ find, —-Jaf- 
quinine, also called chinnidine or quinoidine. At | frey. Tu Tenasserim, this elegant scandent 
is a vellow, or brown resinlike mass, insoluble in | shrub is secn trailing its long arms around our 
water, but freely soluble in alcohol and ether, as bowers and verandahs, buried in thick “lively 
also in dilute aeids. It is said to be indentieal | foliage, and gracefully flinging out its thousands 
in composition with quinine; if so, it may bear of sweet-scented flowers which change their tint 
to quinine the same relation that unerystalliza- | from white to rose, and with the clouds at sun- 
ble syrup does to ordinary sugar, it being pro. | set, deepen into richest crimson, — Mason. The 
duced from Quinine by the heat employed in the | flowers are scarlet outside and yellowish white 
preparation. —-Tuimlinson. within, and hang in Jarge clusters, very usefulin 
i: eo . coverine walls or trellis work, the scent at night 
(6730) QU ISQu ALIS, a genus of Plaats of is unpleasant tu some persons, It is a very com- 
the natural family of Comretacee, which isin) nog plant in the gardens of the Deccan and nay 
digenous in Amboyna, Java, and the Malayan} ye raised from seed or layers. — Riddell. oe 
peninsula, and extends into Pndia, The genus as 
is characterised by having avery long slender 





(6752) QUTTCIE (Triricum;, Agrostis. } 


KR. 


(6733) RADISH, Rarwayxus Satives. Radi pand purple: also Jong white, red, and purple. 
cula, and oblonga. Lin. The seed should be trodden in, or beaten down, 


Mooliaghie, ‘Tam. [ Moolaka, Sans, and then a good watering given to them. When 
Mara, Guz. | Jaaluk, Matar, about three inches high, they must be carefully 
Moolhe, Wisp. and Dux. , thinned, Jeaving at least,a space of five fingers’ 


Used in salads, the seed pods when young | breadth between cach, plant, They take from 
make excellent pickles, raised from seed sewn | three to five weeks to gone to perfection, and re- 
thinly on beds broad cast ; require. rain water. | quire a good share of wa ers i. The seed pods 
The red, white, pink and purple turnip varieties | are aften used for pickleg ‘when “teeta Riddell. 
succeed best on the plains, the black spanish #1 (6734) RADISH SEED DIL, from Rapha- 
viger is of little value, used in salads.—Jofrey. | wus sativus, was exhibited ot the Madras Exhibi- 






This vegetable may be sown at the commenee- | tion of 1855.—AL H.R. S08 Do st hee 
ment of the rains, either in beda brondeast,, or! (g935) RAGGER. ELEUSINE @OBACANA. 
on ridges-of-berls where other. vegetables have) pecuoton, Ter. | Ragee, HIND.» =, 

loo, Tex. rs 


been planted, prefer the .ridges in the ratny star) Kech varkeo, Tay, | 
son, as there they grow better.. You may contiqne} (6736) RAGEU. Dr. Hooker’s dogs caught 
to sew them until February. The iarniperadishes | a ‘“Rageu,’”’ at Choongtam. Jf is. a very remark- 
are of various colours— white, ped, spanish black,! able animal, half goat and half deer; the flesh 
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RAIANIS. 

was good and tender, dark-coloured, and lean, 
It is the “ Ragoah,” according to Hodgson; but 
it is not the Procepra picticaudata of ‘libet.— 
Hooker Him. Jour. Vol, HW. page 98. 

(6737) RAGS. 

Lompen, Dut. | 

Lumpen, Ger, | 

Stracci, Strazze, It. 

Trebje. Rus. | | Trapos, Andrajos, 8Pr. 

Shreds or fragments of ofd linen, woollen, or 
cotton cloth. They are of great importance m 
the arts, being used for various purposes, es- 
pecially in the manufacture of paper, the great- 
er portion of which is entirely prepared from 
rags. Rags are sometimes exported from Bom- 
bay to London and Liverpool.— Faulkuer. 

(6738) RAFFLESTA. The name of a genus of 
plants found in the hot damp jungle of Sumatra, 
growing parasitically on a kind of vine, and dis- 
covered by the late Sir I. S Raffles, whose name 
it bears. It consists of a number of scales invest- 
ing a fleshy calyx measuring a yard in diameter 
and containing the organs of fructification within 
or beneath the rim of 9 hnge fleshy central 


| Chiffes, Drapesux, Drilles, Fr, 
; Chendee, Guz. Hinp. 
Farropos, Trapos, Pont, 


column. [Rs FFLESIAGEX.]— Eng. Cyc. 
(6739) RAFFLESIACEA, Patma-Worts, a 


natural order of stemless leafless Parnsitical 
Vlants, consisting of flowers growing immediate- 
ly from the surface of branches, and immersed 
among scales. The perianth is superior, with a 
§-parted limp, thickened processes or calli either 
distinct or united into a ring being attached to 
the throat of the tube. The essential organs 
are combined ina column which adheres to the 
tube of the perianth. Anthers 2-celled, either 
distinct and opening by vertical apertures, or 
combined together so as to become a multicellu- 
lar mass opening by a common pore. Ovary I- 
celled ; placentas, parietal. * Fruit indehiscent. 
The species are Kast Indian and South Ameri- 
can plants, parasitic on the species of Cissus 
and on some Leguminosae. There are 16 species. 
Some of them are said to be styptie. Their 
erianth hasa fungoid appearance —Eng. Cyc. 

(6740) RAFFLESIA ARNOLDI, a Suinatra 
parasite, is capable of containing 12 pints of 
fluid in its cup. ‘The flower is said sometimes 
to have a weight of 14 Ibs.-- Bag. Cye. 


(9741) RAFFLESIA PATMA is emploved as | 


an astringent and styptic in Java. 2. Horsfieldi, 
R. Cumingi, and R. Rochussenit have similar pro- 
pertics. renera 
mansia, Apodanthes,, and ilostyles. (Balfour, 
Class-book of Botany ; Lindley, Vegetable King- 


dom.) | 

(6142) RATANITA, a genus of Plants so-enlled 
in honour of the great naturalist John Ray, is 
known by the staminiferous flowers having a 
bel]-shaped perianth in six deep oblong pointed 
seginents, most spreading in their upper part. — 
Eng. Cyc. Oe ge . 
- (6743) RAIANIA HEXAPHYLUA. Six- 
Leaved Clustered Raiania. Leaves six, on a 


~~ 


ed 


~The genera are Rajflesia, Sapria, Brug- | Peg 


RAISINS. 
common stalk, oblong-acute. Flowers racemose. 
It is a native.of the country of Fakonia, in Japan, 
among bushes, floweting in April. The stem.is 
round, striated, smooth, climbing.. The flowers 
in axil racemes, clusters: snow-white.: It 
differs. from: B. guinata in having mostly six 
leaflets on a stalk, which are acute, reticulated, 
with veins at the back, and larger than in that 
species. The flowers moreover grow in clusters, 
not in umbels.—Zxg. Cyc. : 
(6744) RAIANIA QUINATA, Five-Leaved 
Umbellate Raiania, has five leaves on a com- 
mon stalk. It was observed by Thunberg about 
Nagasaki, and in Japan, flowering in April and 
May. ‘The stem is twining, round, smooth, ash- 
coloured, and branched. Leaves several to- 
gether, axillary, stalked, smooth. Flowers in 
umbels from the same buds asthe leaves, ou 
slender stalks, as long as the footstalks. 
(6745} RAHDAS or RAWNA, a sub-order, 
or family of Plagiostomous Cartilaginous Fishes, 
of which the Common Ray is the type. ‘The 
body of these fishes is honzontally flattened, and 
more or less discous ; the dorsal fius are mostly 
placed on the tail; a peculiar cartilage, called 
naso-pectoral, arises from the nasal part of the 
skull, and extends towards or meets the anterior 
part of the crest or pectoral fin; the branchial 
openings are inferior.—Hng. Cyc. | 
(6746) RAIKH-MAI. A fish (sort of eel) found 
in the sand of rivers, imported dried via Delhie : 
considered aphrodisiac.—J/rrine p. 150. 
(6747) RAIN. The climate of Khasia is re- 
marable for the excessive rain-fall. Attention was 
first drawn to this by Mr. Yule, who stated, 
that in the month of August, 1841, 264 inches 
fell, or twenty-two feet, and that during five 
successive days, thirty inches fell in every ' 
fuur hours! Dr. Thomson and Dr. Hooker 
also recorded thirty inches in one day and night, 
and during the seven months of his stay, up- 
wards of 500 inches fell, so that the total an- 
nual fall perhaps greatly exceeded 600 inches, or 
fifty feet, winch has been registered in succeed- 
ing years! From April, 1849, to April, 1859, 
§02 inches (forty-two feet) fell. This unparal- 
lelled amount is attributable to the abruptness of 
the mountains which face the Bay of Bengal from 
which they are separated by 200 miles of Jheels 
and Sunderbunds.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. V1. 
age 282, 
(6748) RAISINS. 
Page SECS OU passes, 
B. | 7 


Uve Passe, It. 
Pussas, Pout. 
Issum, Rus. 
Pasas, Sr. 


Rosinen, Gar. | 
Darukh, Mownge, | 
Guz and Hinp. | 

Are dried grapes. They are distinguished by 
the places where produced or exported, as Ma- 
laga, Valencia, Persian, Smyrne, &e; or from 
the variety of grape or mode of preparation, as, 
muscatels: blooms, sultanes, &c.-——Materston. 
Raisins, (Monukka: Kishmis: Bedana,) N. W. 
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RALLIDE. RALLID.Y. 


India, from Istaulik, ‘&c. Vitis vintfera.— Bex. 
Phar. 222.. In the south of Europe and iu 
Egypt, &c. grapes are allowed to ripen and 
dry upon the vine so as to form raisins. The 
sweet fleshy yrapes which grow upon the sunny 
sheltered slopes of hills are preferred. When the 
fruit is ripe, the grapes are thinned and the vine 
is stripped of its leaves. ‘The sun then completes 
the saccharifications and drives off the super- 
flaous water. When the bunches are plucked they 
are cleaned, dipped for a few seconds in a boil- 
ing lye of wood-ashes and quicklime; the wrin- 
kled fruit ig then drained und dried, exposed to 
the sun upon hurdles for 14 or 15 days. The 
finest sue raising are the plumpest bunches left 
fully to ripen upon the vine, after their stalks 
have been cut half through. Au inferior kind of 
raising is prepared by drying the grapes in an 
oven. In the vear ending 5th January 1553, 
261,824 ewt. of raisins were imported into the 
United Kingdom, of which quantity 908,801 
ewt. were retained for home consumption. The 
import duty is 15s. per ewt. trom foreign coun- 
tries, and 7s. 6d. per cwt. from British posses- 
sions. 

(6749) RALLIDA, a family of Birds  be- 
longing to the Gralle of Linneus, Grallatores 
of Higer. The species are commonly called 
Rails. The species are ummerous in South 
America; soine in India; and a few in Africa. 


(6750) Porphyrio.—Bill short,strong,high; the 
ha-e dilated into a flat plate on the front of the 
head; the culmen arehed. Nostrils Jarge, basal, 
eovered by a membrane, naked ; the aperture ter- 
ininal and oval. Feet very large. ‘Toes without any 
lateral membrane. Claws large, slightly curved. 
(Sw.) ‘There was a quality which was sup- 
posed to reside in the Porphyrio, which made it 
both a highly prized and dangerous inmate. 
The bird was considered as a kind of guard over 
the women of the house in which it was domicil- 
cd: it was believed that it tuok notice of adul- 
tery, and that if the crime was’ committed, it 
would give notice to the master of the house by 
making sigus as if it wished to strangle itself. 
It is to this that the old quatrain alludes in the 
‘ Portraits d’Oyseaux :.— 

* Porphyrion declare I’adultere. 
Fait au logis auguel on Il'entretient : 


Car a ces fins tous Jes semblans ils tient 
De se voulvir estrangier et deffaire.” —Exg. Cyc. 


(6751) Porphyrio Hyactnthinus. (Pollo 8ul- 
tano, Savi). Bill fiue red; legs and feet fleshy 
red; irides lake-red ; cheeks, throat, sides of 
the neck, and chest turquoise-blue ; remtain- 
der.of the plumage deep dull indigo olue, 
having the edges of the greater and lesser coverts 
of the wings lighter in colour aud more brilliant ; 
under tail-coverts white (Gould,) 


places of constant resort for this beautiful bird, 
its range is extended,” says Mr. Gould, “ over a 
great portion of Africa to the south, and as far 
as the mountains of the Himalaya to the east. In 
Europe it is especially abundant in. the Grecian 
Archipelavo, the Levant, and the Jonian islands ; 
it is less common in Dalmatia and Sardinia. The 
southern provinces of Hungary and Russia and 
the borders of the Caspian Sea may also le enu- 
inerated among its senor localities.” M. 
Temminck states that it is to be seen in many 
cities of Sicily (where, accordmyg to M. Cantraine, 
it is very common in the neighbourhood of Len- 
tini), that it is not known tu Dalmasia nor Cala- 
bria, and js rare in Sardinia; and that it is known 
in Catania under the name of Gallo-Faviano, 


(6752) Fulica.—Bill as in the Porphyrio, but 
more slender; the base straight; the gonys 
short and angulated. Feet very large ; the toes 
margined with a lateral membrane, which is ei- 
ther narrow and of equal breadth or dilated into | 
lobes. The natatorial type. (Sw.) 


































(6753) F. atra. It is the Foulque, Macroule, 
or Morrelle, of the French ; Schwarzes Wasser- 
huhn of the Germans; Meir Koet of the Nether- 
landers; Folaga and Folaera of the Italians ; 
Blas-Klacka of the Swedes; Vand-Hoene and 
Bles-Hoene of the Danes; Jar Ddwtr Foel of the 
Welsh ; and Coot of the English. Some have 
though that it is the Kérpos, of Aristotle. It is 
found throughout Kurope, in marshes, lakes, 
and yulfs; very abundant in Holland and in 
the lakes of the interior of France, less numerous 
in Germany and Switzerland. Dr. Von Siebold 
and M. Burger saw it in Japan. 


(6754) Gallinula.—Bill short, atraight, the 
margins not inflexed; the cutting edges of the 
upper mandible folding over the lower. Gonys 
very short, angulated. ‘Tues simple, without any 
marginal membrane. ‘The — rasorial type. 
(Sw.) 

(6785) G. chloropus is the Poule d’ Eau of the 
French ; Gallinella of the Italians; Wasserhuhn 
Grunfaasige Rohrhuhn, and Braune Meerhun, of 
the Germans ; Common Gallinule, Water-Hen, 
or Moor-Hen of the English ; and Dwfriar of the 
Welsh. This species appears to be not only clispers- 
ed over the whole of Europe, but extends its range 
over the greater portion of Africa and India; 
and, like the Peregrine Falcon and Barn-Owl, 
may be said to be universally distributed over 
the globe. ‘It is even questioned,” says Mr. 
Gould, “ whether those from tropical America, 
China, and the islands of the Pacific, which 
exhibit the most trifling marks of difference, 
should not be considered as xdentically one- 
end the same species.” It was seen by 
Dr. Von Siebold and M. Burgerm Japan ; 
: and M. Temminck remarks that the African va- 

“Independently of the southern atul erstern | riety, which is also found in the isles of Sunda, 
parts of Europe, the marshes of which sre the | has the anterior border of the wing reddish ; the 
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- RAMTILLA. | ‘RANDIA. 
lower tail-coverts, which in. European, Asiatic, identical with.one from. Abyssinia, which has 
and Japanese individuals. areof pure white: er been mentioned by Bruce under the. name-‘of 
Lsabella;colour, have'a reddish tinge in: the,varie- | Polymnia froddosd. . ‘The faeg is interesting 
ty from Africa andthe. Sunda. Isles which is‘:al- | ian plant cultivated ia both countries. for the 
so somewhat less than: European. aud: Japanese | suine purposes, and forming one of the Laks 
birds, and-has:the frontal plate larger. .."Phe va- which iudicate:the connection which existed in 
riety from the ‘Sunda Isles is, according to + M. | early » tines, between. India and.Upper Egypt. 
Temminek; Gadlineda. oriestalis of: llorsefield, | ‘This -plant::is saultivated in different parts of 
(‘Linu ‘Trans., vol. xii) ‘Phe . only difference | Jacia, from ‘October.to March, in fields,,for the 
hetweea-the Japanese bird and that of Kurope is | sake of the seed, from which an oil is expressed, 
the Isabella tint ofthe lateral: under tail-coverts |.and. used as.a substitute for that of ‘the .desa- 
inthe -former.:in the. European variety.. those | am, which is cousidered the best. kind. | It.is 
feathers are white.—- Bug. Cyc. | used both in dresssing food and asa lamp oil. 
(6756) RAMALIN A RORPURACIA, Licu- | My Cyl # a OP RE 7 
ENS. Angola weed.—Siwmmonds’ Goml. Product... (6763) RANDTA (named after Isaac Rand, 
p ASB M 1), once a demonstrator of botany at ° the 
| 








(6757) RAMBEL, bhe Malay name of i fruit | Chelsea Botanic Gardens), a genus of plants be- 
described by Mr. ¢ack as being common in the | joneing to the natural order Rudiacece.— Eng. Cye. 
peninsyla of Malacca, but unknown al Beucoolen, Randia dumetorum, 589; floribunda, 583 ; lon- 
int ae wel cag ne 7 ae eispina, 582; nutans, 587; nliginosa, 397. 0 
abundaut at the latter, but ds Mol foun at the a rage Ble ace ene Star oes Bat Vi) 
former place. ‘The frujtis that of a tree called | | (64 o4) RADI» DU M E ORUAM. ea aned 
Pierardia dulcis, of the natural order of Sapin- | NIA DUM ETORUM. Retz. Posoquerta dumetorum. 
ducee.. Another species of the same genus is | —Roeb. Fl. Ind. i. p. UN. 
called P. sapida, from its also vieldiny an edible | Di ocak de MGR Ande: sca AIOE 
re hee 2f a - oe 1 li viet : Tippera, v. Gueloriin, The DUSN- Lr ity 3 it | OVD 
gh el ipe sg i ering ak China, | branching small shrub or tree, with oval aves, 
where it is cultivated for its agreeable fruit, ac- | rather blunt, cuneate at the base, and smooth. 
cording to information obtained by Dr. Roxburgh the flowers are very swect-scented, sessile, scli- 
froin Chinese wardeners. Lt is remarkable that tary, mostly terminal; the calyx has oblong 

, ae lobes, rather shorter than the villous corolla. The 
Lutco by the Hindoos ou the eastern froutier of | {rutt.1s smooth, yellow, resembling a small. crab- 
Bengal.—Eng. Cyc. | apple, firm and fleshy. The seeds are oval, nume- 
(6788) RAMBOOTAN, a Malay fruit, | "ous and lying in mucus. Lhe fruit when bruised 
(Sa PINDAC Ba.) fe and thrown into water intoxicates and even 

(6759) RAMI TSJINA, i e. “ Cirnese kills fish, which are: still however deemed fit 
Raat,” a name given by the Malays to the jute 5 for food. Powdered it 1s deemed a powerful 
the true hemp ; and the urtica nivea.— Royle. emetic, but this See, ae undeserved _attri- 

(6760) RAMONDIA PYRENAICA, GiS-| bute. The bark of the root is given an ih 
NERACKA This is an Alpine plant, grow- fusion as a nauseating: remedy. During search 
ing in a common: soil, not likely to thrive | for an_ efficient substitute for ipecachuana, 
here. Riddell. the fruit of thts article underwent examina 

“(6761) RAMPHASTIDA, a family of Senn- | H0N5 Tor, specimens the: Bengal Committce 
sorial .Birds kuown. by the common name of | Were indebted to Drs. “Wight and Wallich, 
Toucans.ar- Hug. Cys ; | and they found these identical with the muen 
(6962) BAMTILLA, a genus of Plants be- | PA«! of the Bazars. The results of our experi- 
longing to te natural urder Orposite and the | ments shew that litle .or.no dependence can be 
sub-tiibe Belianthee, 86 called from the Juddian. placed on the fruit #s.an eméig remedy.— 
name Raw “Lil, by which the oil. of its seed J % O Shaug/wnessy. ce ee Se ae | 
designate Z ‘Fhe plaut 4s remarkable. for . the (6765) RANDIA ULIGINOSA, the Bog 
number of hames by. which it has hye describ- | Randia, has almost terminal opposite thorns, te- 
ed by botanists. Of-these we -nec#. only, amen-.| tragonal branches, oblong leaves somewhat cun- 
tion the Ferbesina sativa of Roxburgh, and the eated,; glabrous. ‘Mhe flowers solitary, sessile, 
Ramtilla oleifera of De Candolle. Cassini had | almost terminal. It isa native of the. East In- 
however: previpusly;formed it intoa new genus, ‘dies, in ‘moist places. ‘The- flowers-are large, 
and, under the name of Guizotia,, “ dedicated it:| white,: and fragrant, and i&’twos or threes at 
to the eelebrated historian, then minister of pub-'| the top: of: ‘thé-branehlets, ‘The berry is about 
lic instruction,” :;This. name, being -ptjor’. to''the size of a pullet’s egg, ash-coloured or olive- 
that of Ramlila by gayest: or'.two, 38), now .re-'| gray, and Q-celled.' ‘The seeds are fiattish, nest ’ 
tained as that.of the genus»; De Candolle, hay-| ling in the pulpy ‘The flowers'of this species 
ing-obtained specimens.and: sodds. from’ -various'| render it, desetving of a. conspicuous ; place in 
countri¢s, .discoversd:that, the Indian-plant was the hot-house.)...- 6 
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Jooz ul-kuch, ARAB, | Muetiphul, Hixp. 


eee 


it should there be called Lutqua, as it is ealled- 










RARE, ; 
(6766). RANEN 1D Ad, a tribe -of the fainily 


Apterara, belongimir to the: section of “Animour- 
i ‘This tribe, in¢ its 
ad a the: cotiferniation of its feet, 





es decapod “Ggatétacsans. » 
cenerat “forit 
approaches very clesely 
especially to the Aléunee: [TFrppa.) 0 0 

‘Ranina dentata may be taken as an example 
of the tribe. Tt inhabits the Jndian. ‘Seas : 
Mauritius, 

(6767). 2 ANUNC CULACE.E, Gono a 
natural order of Kxogenus Plants. ‘There are 
about a thousand kuown species, of which !-5th 
is found in Europe and }-7th in North America. 
eracoeiggge are chiefly natives of temperate 
climates, a few only being found in’ tndia 
within: 25° ach latitude ; of these, all but ele ht 
or mine are, according to Dr. Wight, natives of 
the hilly districts. Nearly 100 species have 
been diseovered in the Himalayas. The major- 
ity of the Rantuneulacere contain an acrid prinei- 
ple, volatile at the temperature of boiling water, 
and capable of producing inflammation and vesi- 
cation, if brought m contact with the skin. ‘The 
taste is stimulating and acrid ; if swallowed 
either in substance or solution, many of these 
plants occasion violent purging and vomiting, 
sinking of the pulse, cramps, collapse, and 
death. * Some contain a powerful narcotic alkali 
named Covideana, of much value in the treatinent 
of rheumatism, and ueuralgic diseases. Others 
are bitter tonics, devoid of poisonous propertics, 
or slightly aperient. Lastly, the seeds of one 
species (N ivella) contain a somewhat aromatic 
essential oil, aré valued as a Spice, apd much 
used as.a popular stimulation.-— O'Shaughnessy, 
page 159. The illustrative genera are —Acouitum, 
which furnishes Aconite,or Monk’s Hood. fACoNI- 
TUM | Clemantis. [CLEMATIS.] Copéis (Corrs |] 
Hehe the species of which are known as 
Larksspurs. | DeLpuinium.]  He/leborus, the 
MeNebore of the aucients, famed as a drastic 
purge.  [HetLenorus; Ponta] Nigella. 
[NIGELLA.| Ranunculus, Crowfoot, or Butter- 
cup, Whence the order 1s named. | RANUNCULUS, 
(Lindley, Vegetable Kingdom; Balfour, Class- 
book af Bobany.)— king. Cyc. 

This term, Ranauenlus, is derived from © rana,’ 
frog, because many of the species inhabit humid 
places frequented by that reptile. The ecnus is 
the type of the natural order Manenculacee. It 
has 5 sepals, oceastonally 10, with a nectarifer- 
ous excavated scale at the base. 
uid ovarics are numerous, 


‘to «the dtippida;: ‘und 


the achenia ovate, 


somewhat compressed, mucronate, arranged on 
The species. 


slobose or evlindrical receptacles. 
we mostly acrid, and if applied .when. fresh to 
the skin will, ‘produce blisters ;. this quality. is 


Jestroyed. by: drying or by hoat.— Eng. Cye:: 
Wight vives “Raniinculus reniformis, 75 ; subpin- 


natus, 49 sand Wallichianus, 937. 


(6768). RAPEK~Brasstca Napus. 
plant Vields the Rape seed of commerce. 


ry 4 . 


The stamens 







pe 


RAPE SEED CAKE. 

as salad sinular tu mustard, the. lenves ure how- 
ever eaten when the plant ds in seed, of no great 

value as a vevetable, “cultivated hke Mustard.— 
Jaffrey. — This plant is of the: Cabbage ‘Tribe, 
is cultivated like cole, or-‘colza,: ‘forthe sake of 
its seeds, ‘from which oil is extracted by. grind- 
ing and pressure. It is also extensively “culti- 
vated i in England for the succulent food which its 
thick and fleshy stem and leaves supply to sheep 
when other fodder is searce.— Kyg. Cye. © Vor 
the acne of this plant, we refer to the follow- 

ing articles 


(07 i 69) 


a) 


RA Pk-O LL. 


Sursee or surrus Teil, Guz. Hinxn. 


Lhe oil expressed from rape seed, which is 
extensively consumed in France, and other parts 
of the Continent for iluminations, &e. This oil 
is exported from Bombay to England and 
MWranee.-—Kauliuer. The seeds of Brasstea rapa 
and B. napus are valuable for the large quan- 
tity of oil which they yield by expression. 
[See Orns and Fats.) B. rape yields the largest 
quantity ofoil. DL. campestris vields a superior oil 
known in France as Co/za oil. Rape oil is thiek, 
of a yellow colour, and With a peculiar taste and 
smell ; it coneretes Ito a yellow mass at about 
28°. Its specific gravity is O-9167. tis used 
in the preparation of woollen eoods and of some 
kinds of leather. = 1t is mueh ‘on in Franee for 
burning in lamps. Colza-oil may be used with- 
out purification. and itis largely employed mn 


lighthouse Jamps in urope. The common 
kind oof oil is purified by being agitated 
with a 200th part ol sulphuric acid, left to re- 
pose for 24 hours, when two-thirds of its 
bulk of water at 165° are added, and the 
nuxtire stirred until it becomes milky. It is 
then kept for 2 or 3 weeks ina room heated to 


SO°, when it becomes clear by the deposition of 
a dark coloured sediment. It is lastly filtered 
by beme drawn off into vats the bottoms of 
which are pierced with holes stutted with filaments 
of carded wool or cotton.” Having passed 
through this filter the oil is tit for use. The acid 
may be removed *by the addition of powdered 
chalk. — Tomlinson. 


(6770) BAPE SEED. 


Roefero, Dan. 
Graine denavette, 
Rapsaat, Gir, 


1 Sursee, Surras, Gz, 
Fr. ae Hann. 
| Shershapa, SANs. 


The prodace of a hardy biennial plant, of the 
cabbave tribe (Brassica rapa), extensively culti- 
vated in If neland. and on the Continent, on ae- 


count of its secds, Whieb ave crushed for oil, and. 
partly for its leaves, which are uséd as food for 


sheep. du ludia, it is also. extensively cultivated, 
whence both the seeds aud oil are largely export- 


-2 | ed to, i ngland and France. — Faulkner. 
This| 
Used 
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(6771) RAPE SEED CAKE.” Is the ailhiere- 


ine masses of the husks of rape seed, after the 


: rey 
Z| 


RATINARIA, , RARANS 
“oll has’ been’ exprested. It is employed: like | Lidhen ybith'a fragment? ‘Of! the”bhack ‘extrnetiv 


linseed « cake, to ‘feed: cattle and pigs: on the | matters (int mags) was forwarded from: Nellove 
Me thignen dye, 


Continent’ and as “manure i un’ v Eiigleodt nec tnt | fHustrations of the prnetioals aby t: 
EPs, + es : tT ander éheinicat-limalvsis -6f ih hiistitiition: are 
Git) ay RA Pn AN is a gents’ ot: Platts: required toveriable the Jury-<ad- gree Pate ewes 


belonging. to the ‘natural onder Cy weifer®. Tt is | _ of its value BE Fedo ee nee 
mostly. rematkable for. coitainiing the common | * (6779). RAT XN Calan gL hey eal 
radish, Raphanus sativus. "This plant, a native of | Rota, Witay, | oh ini aye 2 
China, has: lye ah Guiltivated i in Great Britain for Paujalin. JAVAN, “Betuin, baci ony 


peat of 2sy puts and has, given rise’ ‘to! howe, een ge * Piruinio. sige i 


‘ered or ale ancl at found or tornip | a rn nm aot, oe ne or inact 18, the” object 
rooted. They are also denominated spring , suni- pared or trimmicd.. -Of this. universal: ‘procdttet tof 


| 
mer, aU LUN, or winter radishes, aceordine to | the torest. of the ilanuds, the name, as: might be 
! 







set 





the seasou i which the respective sorts are expected, is different in ull the #ifferent:-laneenees. 


oe best adapted for use any, Cyc, Thus, in Javanese, itis: panjaliny ‘and i Sunda 
(6773) RAPIITS. Most of the coir used hy Rowe. The plants which vield’ ratans are econsi- 


tlie Chinese is made from thé bark of the egir dered by botanists as a genus of the fainily of 
palin, (Raphis Nabellifors anid’ called, tsieny/, which ee which af WAY species, from the 
18 stripped off in large sheets from the trunk of , Bib of a goose-quill to that of a stout walking 


w 
the tree; when steeped in water the fibres sepa- stick. ‘Thee are abundant in all the forests of the 
rate in short wiry threads, of a dark Drown color, 


Malay and Plilippine = Archipelagos, ‘and: are 

RET, oarg? 10 ‘xXte sive a we Ak oryye Yeo! 
aelie all the properties of the cocoanut coir. fy) every where extensively. used as cordaze ‘0 
is the “material from which the cordaze in Chinese 


ligatures, or in the manufacture of imats ane 

basket-work ese singular plants creep a 
vessels, ani sdinetimes the cables, is manufactur- cet-work, “These singular plauts ereep along 
ed; brooms, rain cloaks, Aidalgs hats, brashes 


the round or climb trees, aud, avtcording to. the 
7 ’ 4 ; » rf ( ( { ‘ -)( 19) 44° t. 
for block. printing, twine, and other articles are species, to the length of from 100 to £200 feet 


‘he principal places of production for the veneral 
also ane owt, “The aphis ewe. all Ove The priucipal places of produetion for the veneral 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
. on r) gs . . e Fr my Db 2 > ce ee 
southern China, attaining at times the height Cf market are Sumatra, Borneo, and the Pouinstla. 
} 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


30 feet and upwards ; elie bark is stripped off By far the most valuable, ‘probably a distinct 


every lah The price for the prepared coir is 
about 3 4 per pee tl. Another kind of coir is also 
in extensive use inthe Archipelago for rigging ; 
it is called goiute or ejoo, and the thread sells 
at $ 1.50 or 3 2 per pecul. The best comes from 
Ambovua.— Morrison. 


species, is brought from Banjurmassin on the 
southern coast of Borneo, for in the market: they 
are Worth about jiso percent. amore ‘than any 
others. A vast ‘Quantity of ratans are. exported 
from the Malay Archipelago to urope, UHindus- 
tan, aud = @hina.--Crawfurd Diet : page) 365. 
The Rattans of Commerce, though apparently an 
sivniticant, form a considerable article of trade : ; 
solMany as tour or five nulhtens of them being in 
some years shipped: from the territeries wsder 
the Government of the Vast [ndia: Company. 


The Ground rataus, the excellent walking- 
sticks known to the Enelish ander this name, 
are anade from the Raphis flabelliformis, whteb. 
grows in Liu-kiu in) Southern 9 China.—- 
Seeman, a | They are products of several genera of palms, 

(6774) RAPITUS, Brisson’s name for the, whieh all contribute their quota to the @eneral 
Dodo, [Dopo.}. | quantity required in the markets of the East and 

(6775) RAPTATORES, the ame “assiened | In Europes Aunonest the plants producing’ them 
hy Mr, Vy iors to the Birds ot Pp; rev ee : i the Senus, pgeery ee’ of 

. iniffith, with its four species ; pariniafolsus 

The Raptores of Mr. Vivors (iin his first | P fo 2 
(Wallichiitfolins) verraed Rotan, g Stmote” ; C. 

order, and the following families are arranged | 2 , 
‘4 Vou ree ochriger, . Rotang Donam,” with C,. seapiver, 
< him under it.--Vevurorips#, Favcoxipa, ie The Cala : ai 

sy RIGI DE, G mogeranice (?). , an 4). Maciieosda. 1€ alamosagi,: are. a 

to Eh « | | climbing plants. —Seeman. Ratan or cau. is ase 

Lhe Raptores of Mr. Swainson comprise the | extensively:i in Burinah and the Tenasagria: Pro- 

| 
| 


families of. Valeur ide, Faleonide anil Strigide. Vinces, instead of Cordage, ‘The. stays ofthe uuists 
Mer. a Bai Gr ay also mukes the 2apdores con- | in the native boats, are usually. made. of: Tatas, 
sist of the - Faun, Vuibur id, ‘, Kulconide and, and they are split up inte strings for innumer~ 
Strigude, Lote = . +&& . eable purpases;. to which cond: and:twing ! are. USL- 
(6976) RA PLORES, Miger’s. name. for his | ally applied.<: Phere.are . nemeroiis species indi- 


third order of Birds,’ natpreingivg the Birds genous. in the. forests, and the. Karens have ditferg 
| cut names. for: seventeen, speeies “or. varieties. 


_& 
eecrrecne aa, Ser Sux 


of Prey. . 
| -y.. | Rattans are: naiufactured by. the. Chinesg, into 
(6777) RASPBE RRY. Vile, Ruwus s chairs, basketa, aud other articles, but their’ bulk 
(8778) RATINARIA, a ‘solitary speciiuen | ‘of interferes with» their export atiun.—Willians 


nn? an 
oO adi 





RED JEAN). 
Middle Kingdom,’ Vol. WW. page 409.’ . The- 
best are ‘the produce: of Malacca . ‘tnt, the 
Eastern isles: “A. coarse description is‘fouud in 
many parts of thé Peninsula of Jadia, and there, 
are used ‘for ordinary purposes, as baskets &c., 
they” algo « furnish ‘tuaterial’ for the cables.‘ of 
Shakespearian ’ bridyes.° ‘A coarser deseription 
called country ratians, pedda ead Terr. 
— bert, Hind. Pedda bettam, .7e/. crows to a 
reat. length Ms most districts of the Peninsula, 
W hen green, It. is forined into cables for drawing 
thu: ears, aud in some: parts for suspension bridg- 
vs. It answers better. than bamboo for bitekets 
"and for strong fences, When interwoven between 


! 


{ 


stukes. ‘The rattan when burnt, yields an or- 
dinany black for paint.— Molde. M SS. 
CALAMUS, 


(6780) RAVENSARA 
into China, from India me this denomination 
isa nut ofadark brown colour, the size of a 


nutmeg, in smell and taste resembling both 
claves and Pimento : tternally it is divided 


into cells, and contains a kernal extremely hot 


and biting to the taste, with a stroug spiey 
smell.—Ravensara is, also, however, the name 


viven to the bark of the Clove-Cinnamon tree. 
crowing In the Brazils and Madagascar, of whieh 
the foregoing i is probably the fruit. Comp. Deser. 

(O781) RE AM. A ream of writing paper 
consists of. 20 quires, of 24 sheets each ; and a 
printer’s ream of 214 quires, or 516 sheets. 

(0782) REAUMERLA ITYPERICOLDES, 
has lanceolate flat rather remote leaves. [tis 
aooattve af Svria and Persia. ‘These plants 
wre. cleeant little shrubs of easy culture, which 
nie vel Moa nuxture of sandy vere anc 
peat; and youne cuttings will grow freely in 
sand under a hand-elass. ee Cy 

(6783) REAUMERIA Vis EMICULATA. 
has subulate  semi-terete imbricated leaves. 
crowded on the branches. It a native of 
sicily, Bombay, and. i gypt. “Plus plant resem- 
bles Salsola fruticose. It is used at Alexandria 
as a remedy for the itch, beir vy bruised and 
applied externally, and a decoction taken in- 
ternally. Same 


(6784). RE AU MU RI AC 14, . eas ‘ 
natural order of Plants belonging to.the Kxove- 
nous class. ‘This @ittle ie consists of thie 
eenera, Reanmnuria, Hololachna, aud Eichwaldia, 
which were formerly referred to Tamuaricacee ; 
they have. however but little afhmity. with that 
order. . Their true affinities seem. te be with 
Hypericacea, near to. which Lindley has placed 
them. The species:, are generally natives of the 
const, ‘of the. editerrane: an, and of salt plains in 
the milder parts of Northern Asia. —Zvg. Cyc. 

(8785). RED LEAD. (oxide. of), Minton, 
“Congr OF Seay, ne —- 

> Tasch, ARap. [ 

' 


7 
| 
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is 
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Um 


| ‘Sinin, ae 
Sindura, SANS. 
Veen lliai., SP. 


4 
"ate yar 


| Minium, Bie. 
Miming, GER, 


i that purpose. 


See | Cape Comorin, 


The article imported a sand ; 


REP TH, LA. 
Sindoor, Guz. isn. | Sigapao Sindoocram, Tan 
‘Temavared, Mat. | Siadgeruin, | TER 
‘Ts massicot finely enand and’ calcined. At is 


ared powder, but with! a Tiability | to become 
black, and is used in painting, in the manufae- 
ture of lass, in surgery, &.— Fale slon. 
(6786) RED SAND. A specimen of the Cape 
Comorin red sand (ackind of small garnet) may be 
interesting, and probably useful, (if brought to. 
notice) for polishing gold and silver, as it appears — 
to be much used by ne Natives of tris country for 
‘Tue other specimens of sand from 
“the suine locality, are objects of curiosity, the 
penity beme rather peculiar, resembling grains 
| of rice. The Whole beach to the westward of 
to the extent of several miles, 
is venerally covered at different seasons with 
aud iinmediately on the opposite 
side, to ne eastward, almost ‘entirely with black, 
which is rather remarkable. --AY, Cie | 
(6787) REED, (of which pens are made.) 
Peroo uanal, ‘PAM. | Pedda reltgo, TEL. 
Baroo, Hisp. 
Reeds of the best quality are imported, but 


inferior deseriptions abound on many hills and 
on the banks of rivers. Reeds for weaving are 
formed of these, though used also for pens. 
In Peninsular India, reeds for weavers ave con- 
structed by a class of persons, who also practice 
as oculists, the materials used for reeds are strips 
of several descriptions of reed: for silk weavers 
they are made of the fine teeth of the mii go fish. 

- Rohde M.S. 

(6788) REIDLETA TILUBPOLIA.. Byrr- 
NERIACER. Matnoorrrn, “ind. <A small tree ; 
the voung leaves very soft aud) velvety ; flowers 
small, rose coloured, ino axillary aud derninal 
-eorymbiform panic les, appear in November. 
Ridde'l. . 

(6789) RENNET. 

Weeheh. ARAR, |. Panecr Maya, Gus, Wisp. Pers 

The dricd contents of the stomach of a calf, 
used for coagulating or curdling milk.-~ FaadlAner. 

(6790) TRUEPTTLEA, a elass of Animals belong- 
ing to the sub-kingdom Mertedrala, and Simba 


ing the ere atures usually known as © rocodiles, 


Lizards. Turtles, ‘lortoiscs, Kroes, Loads, and. 
Serpeuts. ‘Chese include the AMPHIBIA, Croco- 
DILLD#, CHELONIA, OPHIDIA, and SAURIA, 


and we here propose to give a slight sketch 
of their history, and the attempts made at their 
veneral classificaton. The ancient monuments 
of the Eg gy ptians prove that the great groups 
of the tortoises, the lizards, the serpents, and 
the frogs, as well as their labits, were well 
known to that people ; and the- sacred Scrip- 
tures abound in passages (the Old’ Testament 
espécially) \ showing that: a: simidr knowledge 
obtained whemrhey were written: , Indeed from 
: the earliesttimies these forms: uiust Ree attracted 
‘the attention ofanen ; aula natural desire on his 
part to aggertain whic iv of them were dangerons, 
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‘and which were tnocnous, mast have Jed him to | pods, whose body, is paovided w ith fret, . dividing 
particular inquiry in order to solve the doubt. | them into two sections, aecording as they have 
In Herodotus and’ Atheneus there are not want- ! ungyiculated. or. clawless toes, and oa scaleless 
ny passages g indicative of precise notions. ae | skin.. Ils second division. 43. formed, by the 
ine many species of reptiles. ca bt -) Ser pents ; ; and in his third, designated by the 
This 2 I nphibia form, in the last eee of the | name of Pueumobranchians, he places the genera 
“Systema Natura, ’ published by Linus himself, | Proteus and Siren, as well as another, which he 
the third class e the animal kingdom. «This; Names Tehthyosaur us which last is only a Tadpole. 


class consists of three orders :-— i | In 1825, when the Science had very much 
1. Reptiles, which are described as ‘pedati, advanced, M. Latreille, in his © Families of the 
sul ore.’ Animal Kinwdoin,’ published another arraiee- 


ment, which Moescts Dumeril and Bibron have 


2 Serpentes, which are characterised as ‘apo- Jul 
: ligested Tito the following table :-— 


* i spirantes 5 .ore.’ | 
. Nantes, which avec ieee wea as ‘pinnath : 


| HEMACRYMES PULMONEES. 
wens etiam branechus lateralibus — 





Se a pate a eA pees AR csc ee snp epeeeuee ne 


The last order, which consists of cartilaginous | 


s | 
and other fishes, forins no part of our Present 4 : SECTIONS | ORDe ns, | FaMILins, 
inquiry, which is confined to animals ineluded io | | 
in the two first. Sa 7 aia (Cryptopods — (Lestudo, 
. : a Q ( ou a ! Fi 4 = LU), ' 
The Count Tac Spdde ( | q X- NO) divided the | ee 1 Che ioiithiists: “Gymuopuds — (Sonruche 
Reptiles into three vreat vroups :— i ae “lys, Trinnye, Be). 
oh ; _— | e ! Mavdogsauriang... eee nyresnes: 
Oviparous Quadrapeds, subdivided into | | A aE 
A . : , | j P . 
(1) those which Possess a tal, ict () those. ' : nny (Monitor 
t ‘ “t n we), . 
which are tailless. | : = | Pceititopiteceacc | Teuanians (Tamanna, Ke) 








Biped Reptiles. 


i Chameloonians (Chai- 


| Geckotians (@evko, Ae, ), 
(deo, Xe), 


oo 


Sauricns. 


4 
3. Serpents. 7 | 

ea ao ou Letrapods (Scinens, Sens 

In 1799 the inethod of MM. Alexandre Brone | - Cheleddes, p 

Metdform. ot Dipods (Bipes. Rimanus) 
| | A pods (Anguis, Ophisau-| 

{ orus, SO.) 
\ 


| 
| 
[A 


niart was read to the Frenel Academy of Scien: | 
ces, and if seems to have been first published. in | 
4.2 9 : 1 * | 
 § BS rlences, mb TSO: itowas | cs . 
the I ulle tin (les ce | | ae < t / Amphisbenians (4m 
afterwards printed among the other Memoirs of 


> » 
=CHl Vs 
° 


| phishena, &e ), 





; “pg: ! ji Cylindrical / 

the National Institute. His classification may me eee te : 

be regarded as a considerable step in advance of | ee Mileaiiads 7 thus, Bow, Python, Se) 
hs a mers nguivipers i Rongarus. 

those who had preceded hin, and had princ.pally LS | Untrophis Pilinge 

confined themselves to external characters, well | J . | | | 
| : Cae (Crotalus, Bertts, 

defined doubtless, but of little amoment when | Ny eS 

compared with those based on organisation and | ' Watrachophids., Granontias (Ceeilia). 


habits. Whilst they carefully attend to the: 
presence Or absence of tail or feet, they nevleeted 
those essential points which spring from eeneras 
tion and development. Bronguiart pointed out 
the approxunation of the Tortoises to the Lizards, | 
and even to the Serpents, and was the first to show | In the short: notice publishe F by George Govier, 
that the ‘Toads, Frogs, and Salamanders, oneht in his * Tableau Mlémentaire de 1’ Histoire Nit: 


relle’ (1798), he divided the Reptiles, like Lacé- 
pede, into Oviparous Quadrupéds, Serpents, and 
Biped Reptiles. Oppel (wh hal been a dili- 
orders :— gent attendant M. Duméril’s*: course of lee- 
l. Chelonianay Lortoues) Fares in L8O7 and 1808, and in whose works 
2. Saurians (Lizards). | spi 7 a a _ the — a LO ering 
ee ee ee ed, as Oppel litmself acknowledges, after publish- 
3. Ophidinns Ee ine the 19th volume of the ‘ “Anihales i Mu- 
4. Batrachians. . | séum,’ a Memoir on the: Ophidians, and another 
The method of Gacepede: seems to have found | on the Batrachians, produced, in 1811 at Mu- 
more favour -in the eves.of M, Latreille than that; nich, his treatise ‘ Die Ordnungen,, Familien, 
of M. Alex. Brongniart, which last must have | und Gattungen der Reptilien, als. Prodrom einer 
been known {o the former when he published Naturgeschichte derselben’ (thin 4to.). The 
his ‘ Natural History of Reptiles,’ in 1801. He following synoptical table exhibits Oppel’s me- 
placed in his first division the Oviparous Quadru- | thod :-— = . 
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uct nanelaaits ( Annrous (Pipa, Bufo, 
‘  ftana, Xe). 

a 

| 


fnphiij Urode es (Salamandra. 
eu en a Triton, Aroloth, 


| 
| 
| 
Perennibran  chi- neki (Proteus, “4- “ 


ee ee ee -——, 


es ren) 


FA ee ee ene es nl ae 


to constitute a separate order. 
M. Brongniart recognised the following 








R ean : REPTILIA. 
Pr Testudiunta,... en mere hati , | . If. Emydosaurians, or Crocodiles, divided into 
; | | three sub yenera. 
re [ Seid a ; LLL. Saurophians, or. Bihennians, whieh are 
f Suurii :. _ 5 lguanoides. separated into two sub orders : - 
' , 1 Lucertint. . ; 
, | auincaides A. Suriaus, consisting ofthe families of Geckoi- 
- ae | ( Chalewlict. dians, Agamoidians (the Norma, as Agama 
Keegy, * Squanmnnt sod et Aneniformes. | ancl ed cue and the Anormal, as Cha- 
| as , ee | meleo and Draco), the leuanoidians, Lup 
( Ophidii 00... Viperini. | mamas, and the Lacertoidians (divided Jato 
Se rae : Vetrapods, Dipods, and Apods), 
pe : ( Colubrini, |B, Ophidians, which are divided into—_ 
| Care, 3 | 1. The Dipods  (Chirotes). 
(Nida. Se : ~. Apods :---a@ (with numerous teeth). 
| ee a Pelamys, Hydrophis, the Vipers, and 
In 1790 Merrem published apaper in Ge oo the Lethifers: Bo (without venomous 
Inan, with the title of «Materials fora Natural | beth), the: Ainphaslaeans: the: Chasers 


Lis ibia,? and in IS20 ¢ S21; 
Listory of Amphibia, and H PS20 and 2 e Boas. atid tieColbeve: ' 
? 5 aye e eae) “ga; rye ¢ ) rea 
tw 0 other papers followed. 2 C 3 i i. The S eond Class, Lchthyoid or Nuclipellie "= 
"ofa pe » <n) Wer: a a he \ ee } ra aK : 
of serpents and several genera o WIENS, ous Se 1S composed of four —— -— 
are illustrated with eolonred plates. oe - 


ay) re a) Hh ( ' , . ; . : re 
SV stem Appe ars fo have bee n pu ) is 1C¢ ( Mice caine ies ee ; B (arsieen 
at the sugeestion of Beehstein, who had eat i ane ae 
i es i ae FEE ® 
ed Lacepede's s “Tistory of Reptiles’ into Ger- 2 The 


man; and in 1820 a seeond edition of this SV S- 
tem, whichis shown in’ the following — table, 
made its appearance :-— 


Pseudosaurians or Salamanders. 

The Subichthyans, or ‘True Amphibians 
(Proteus, Siren). 

The Pseudophidians (Geeilia). 


ft. 


a ae Ms John Edward) Gray published in 1825 
Oo) Ganene. TREKS. Senpivistons, his * Synopsis of the Genera of Reptiles ana 
s Amphibia, inthe © Annals of Philosophy. He 
porn ren | nnn a af moe neo | considers the Reptiles, or sealy-skinned “rou, 
' ‘inniform, 
t Pestudinatalecc. . secece..With feet ree and the Amphibia, or naked-skinned group, as 
é BA Beg oy 
< / Lovicata, distinet classes. 
5 (Cree. 
Sica, ( Ascalaboter, The class Reptilia ave thus divided :— 
ae EU ONG Sistine —  § TL. Body covered with imbedded hard plates ; 
= ( Chaleidict. 
cs | | i legs distinet, fit for walking. Loriecata, Gray, not 
1 Bepentia (Awecms Ophi 
| saurus, Acontias ). | 4 Me: ce ee 
| Squammatal ? J Gutones, Slanocni_ Order ]. Hurydosanri, De Blainville. 


Serpentia ce ccc cae, UFenenati 


Families. —1, Crocodolide ; 2, Ichthyosauride : 
sy ee ile, 
Dr. Grav thinks that Megalosaurns of @uck- 


( Typalint, 


| | Incedentia (Chirates. ) 
| Prendendia (Chamirle 
| 


: ne —tand ts perhaps allied to in this order. 

: i idee Oaisliat ua | Order HT. Sauri, De Blainville. 

“ | ee ae ie _ Section 1. Tongue not extensile. Ascaladbota, 

= , aries Matai Salaman- | Merrem. 

= @radientia / oe | dup lap edi ig. : Families > 1, Stedliontde ; 2, Geckotide. 
eyelids, ‘ eben or Pro | Section 2. Toneue extensile. Sawra, Merrem. 











eR Ne Ln get 


M. De Blainville, in 1816, published in the 
‘Nouveau Bulletin des Sciences de la Societe 
Philomatiqne,’ the prodromus of his systematic 
distribution ofthe animal kinedom, which he 
produced, in 1822, in his Principes d’ Anato- 
mie Comparee’ Under the type Osteozouria, 
and the sub-type Ovipara or Amastozaria, he 
places the Reptiles, which he divides into two Family ; 3, Typhlopide, Gray. 
classes, eRe. Reptiles or Orntthoid — Saatinn 3 2 sotly covered With rings of “square 
mifers; 2, Amphibians Or Nudipellifers, N Naked | scales, 
Ichthyodiuns., : Families : 4, Anphisbenide, anys 5, Chal- 

‘The First Classi 1s: separated! into three ili cidide, 3 

‘LT .§helonians, consisting of the genera Testudo. |» Order IV. Ophidii, Brongn. (8erpentes, Linn.) 
digs Chelgs. —_—_ Ohelonia, and Dermocheys |: Section 1. Upper jaws with fangs only: le- 
(Sphargis). | ee aa (Venenati wust be meant.) 
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Families: 3, Uupinambide : 4, Lacertinide ; 

5, Craineleonide. 
Order LL. Saurophidii, Gray. 
| section 1. Body covered with imbricate scales 
| anus tranSverse, not terminal; tongue extensile. 
| Families : 1, Sctncide, Gray ; 2 2. Anguide. 
Section 2. Body covered with intricate (im - 
brieate ?) se anus terminal. 








REVTILIA OF MADRAS. 
Lypnaler-Movrem. Scute: 142, Soutelke 39004 7. 


rows of seales. Not uncontunon in forests in Mala-- 
bar. Dr. Jerdon has not-seen it longer than 146 


ov 17 inches. * oe re 

(6799) Trigonocephalus. Elliotti, wie BKorm 
niassive ; 23 rows of seales-oi the body 5. Senta 
151, Scutclw 43, Olive-ereen above ; pearl-white 
beneath; poison-fanys sinall; head covered with 
plates. Up to 2 feet and upwards long. Dr. 
Jerdon, ouly procured this on the Neelyhervies, 
towards the lower. portion of ‘the plateau. Dr, 
Cantor tells him that ‘ the shields of the erown 


of the head resemble those of Trig. blanehofli, | 


Schlegel. 


(6300) Vrigonocephalus (cophias) viridis. Mev- | 


rem. Russ, 1, pl. 9. 21 rows of seales, 154 
Seutee, 60 Seutellee, © Rare, Dr. Jerdon only 
got it from the Kastern Ghats. 

(6801) 2rigonscephalus ‘cophias) malabaricus. 
nos? Very closely adlied to T. nigromarginatus. 
[las 21 rows of smooth scales. 
149. Settelle 48 to 53. 
brown transverse and zigzag markings. Up to 
2 fect long newly. © Not uncommon in all the 
forests of the West Coast. 


(8302) Trigonocephatus (Cphias) Neclgherrien-_ 


six.u. 3 2 Of sindll size, dark brown with black 
markings. 23 rows of carinated seales. Senta 
142. Seutellee 36. Not uncommon in) woods on 
the Neileherrics. 

(6803) Vrigonocephalus (Cophias) Wardii 
nos.? Ilas 22 rows of carinated seales.  Seutee 
T5¢. Scutelke 51. Greenish colour, with pitr- 
plish-brown diamond spots on back and sides ; 
[2 to I4 snches lone. 
resemble those of VT. sumatranus, Raflles, accord: 
ing to Cantor (de (teris.) 

(OSO4) Vipera Russellii-—G ray. Russell 1, 
pl. 7. § Kunnadi Vyriew of Vamools. ‘This well 
known and justly dreaded snake grows to a large 


size. Dr. Jerdon is strongly inctined to believe: 


that the far-famed Codru monil, or Cobra manillu 
at some, is imerely the young of this species. 
The old orthography is manil, which siinply 
means a chain or necklace, and whoever looks 
at the markings of this snake, especially of the 
young one, must be struck with the resemblance 
thereof to a necklace: both Cobra eupella and 
Cobra monit are Portuguese names, and little 
doubt, the latter name was viven to our present 
species by the Portuguese. It has however been 
foryotten as apphed to this viper, and may now 
be considered a fables for every one you meet is 
ale, on his own showing, to point you out the 
real Cobra monil as quite distinct, and what is 
more reinarkable, no:two observers desertbe it 
alike, they only agree in its being a very smalt 
and a very deadly snake. He here adds that the 


carpet snake, another household word in the | 


Madras army, appears to him'to be equally fabu- 
lous, as he has not been able to: identity it 
umong the venomous snakes, several prettily 


t 


Seutie 145 to | 
Crreen above, with | 


The seales of the head | 


REPTILIA OF MADRAS. 
‘marked imnocent species hnviire been, ‘at different 
Wines pointed -out to him as the carpet snake. 
[Generally, Mr. Bligh thinks the little harmless 


i} 


| Lyeedon auticus (as indeed? ‘inentiondd: after- 


wards by Mr. Jerdon), is knownas the Carpet 
osuatke and this, perhaps, from its habit of enter- 
ing houses as nruch as froin its intrkings.— Gur. 
7 i ns ee eee es 

(6505) Fapera echis—Schlevel. V. noratta-— 
Shaw. Russell 1, pl.2. Atta vyrien of the ‘Tamools. 
This little snake is very common iu tie Carnatic. 
Dr. Jerdon does not think its bite would prove 
fatal to man. He-has known a dog bitten by one 
‘to recover, , 7 - eee 
The above are all the venonrous land snakes 
i Der. Jerdon chad yet met with in Southern [nudin. 
Of these the only ones at all common are the 
Gobra, the Chain Viper (Vipera Russellii), the 
Buugarus candidus, and thé little V pera echis. 
Mos of the others are peculiar to the forests of 
India. ‘Lhe ‘Trigonocephali are not usually fatal, 
He has known several eases of bites by Zrigonoce- 
phalu§ malabaricus, and Trig. nepes and none 

proved fatal. Great pain is expericnecd, and 
swelling usually follows, but the patient grady- 
ally recovers. [le himself was bitten in the rod. 
finger by the Trigonocephalus neelgherriensis ; 
He applied a ligature rownd the fineer, and sucked 
the wound vigorously. Ina minute or so the 
skin round the bite blackened, and in a minute 
or (Wo more a perfectly cireular bit of the skin 
came Off inv his mouth. He set off ranging im 
Ptnediately he was bitten, and felt no further ill 
effects. See Cantor's remarks on the bite. of 
Trig. sumatranus, Jown. As. Soe, Calcutta, 
I XVI, 10-44-65 also Blyth, wad. XX, 524. 
PELAGIC. 
ILY DRI DB,— Bon, 

(6806) Hydrophis colubrina—Schlevel, var. ? 
—n. 8s. Tle possesses what is apparently a variety 
| Of this species of sea-snake. It differs from the 
! finished drawing of the species in Cuvier’s Regne 
) Amunal (Edit. des Eleves), in the black Lark ines 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


posueendatndiictemetie et tt ee 


Soe s Ses 


4 


Iam. 


—_— 


neeting on the back and abdomen, thus forming 
aseries of light-coloured oval spots on the sides; 
the abdominal scutm commence nearer the mouth, 
having only 3 or & series of small scales bet ween 
them and the clongated mentals ; the seutie are 
above 890 in nunther, and the rows of seales are 
| trom 35 to -45—whilst in H. colubrina the scuta 
,are only 246 --and the rows of scales 25. My 
only specimen is a young oue procured at’ Ma- 
‘dras. an | Bas 
| (6807) LMydrus schistosus, Daud.-—Russel 2, 
pl. 10. Up to + feet long nearly. Very common 
at Madras, Toes . 2 oe 
(6808) Hydrus pelamidoides, Schlevel. 
comumon at Madras. gees — 
(6809) Hydrus bicolor, Schneider —Russell 
1, pl +1. Rare at Madras. - 


34 





Not 


darger scales, there being only 2 


REPPILIA OF MADRAS. 


(G810) Hydrus Striatus, Lacepy.— Russell 2, 
pl 9? Not rare at Madras, up to 6 feet in 


deneth, 


(GST1) Mgydras nigrocinctus, Daudin.—Rus- 
sell 2. pl. 6. Common at Madras. 

(G312) Mydrus Cuntori, u.s—H. Niyrocine- 
us, var.—Cantor, J. A. 8S. OC. XVI, Lo50. Dr. 
Cauutor deseribed this as a variety of the last, in 
his valuable Catalogue of Malay Reptiles. Dr. 
Jerdon forwarded hiut a specimen in 1848, and 
he remarked as follows ondt. © From the ex- 
audnation of this specimen, the secoud L have 
seen, Lo ami induced to believe it a distinet spe- 
cies, und nota variety of nigrocinetus.” Lt differs 
from this last species in the more robust make, 
rows on the 
body, and larger abdominal seales, especially near 
the head; also in the shorter triangular head, 
We. &e. Dr Jerdon never saw it at Madras, but 
itis not rare at ‘Vellicherry on the Malabar 
Coast. Up to 2 feet in leneth. 

(0813) Hydrus Cracilis, Shaw-—Russell 2, 
pls. Zand 8. The number of rows of seales 
vary from 26 to 35 on the neck, and) from def 
to SL on the trunk. = Seutw 350 to $50. Seut- 
elte 50 to 60. Very common at Madras. 
Very remarkable for the small circumference of 
head and neck compared to that of the body. 
Up to 4 deet lone. All the above sea-snakes are 
venomous, and their bite to be dreaded. | 

Fam. BOLD AD --Bon. 

(GOST) NCRoCHOKDUS GRANULATUS, (Schnei- 
der) --A. PASCLATUS, Shaw. 

Rare-—-Found sometimes in baek-waters, 

(OSS) Python molurns,. (A) RP. Triviliatus. 
Sehl.—Hussell 1, pl. 22. Hoa, or Rock snake, 
Of ttropeans in Madras. Found all over. the 
country. Dr Jerdom bas not seen oa SPeCTNEN 
longer than 19 feet lone. This was 
Travancore, after having swallowed a doe spotted 
deer, 

(OS16) Boa (Gongylophis\ conies. Seid. 
Not rave in the Carnatie and 


, by the natives. 


ktlled Wn 


REPTILIA OF MADRAS, 

(6521) Cylindruphis macroscelis—n. g,? Dif- 
fers from both in the much larger scales. These 
Inet. three stnall species are not very common. 
They are sometimes found on the surface of the 
ground in rainy weather, but are generally dug 
out of the earth, ‘They are called earth snakes 


Fan. TYPIHLOPHID-E 

(6322) Pilidion? montanum—n. 5.2 Above 
bluish-black, yellow on the sides, with a black 
spot on each of the 3 lower scales: abdomen 
banded black and = white. Seutw?  Seutellee 
15. 15 rows of scales. 15 inches long. Found 
only on the Neilgherries. 

(G823) Uropeltis ceylonicus. 

(OS 1) Oropeltis affinis—n. 3. Differs from 
the last in its smaller scales, in the abdominal 
sculie being larger, and commencing soouer. 
They are both rare. Dr. Jerdon procured them 
on the Western Coast, 

(6825) Onychocephalus acutus—Dim. ct Bibr. 
Dr. Jerdon possesses one example of this curious 
reptile, which he procured in the Carnatic at 
Nellore. Dr. Cantor remarks, “ Described from 
an unique specimen, habitat unknown.” 

(6826) Typhlops braminus, (Daud.\—Russell 
I, pl. 43. [This group, the Argyrophis of Mr. 
Gray, requires to be studied, as several species 
appear at present to be confounded. The So- 
clety’s Museum has lately received Ty phlops 
Rasselli, Gray, from Chyebasa. Cur. sy. Soc. | 
Common unier stones in the rainy season, usual- 
ly called earthworm. | 

(6827)  Calamaria sagitlaria—Cantor. A 
specunen sent td Dr. Cantor was so named b 
hime; it had only 170 Seuta and 70 Seutella. It 
is not rare in forests In Malabar. 

(OS25) Coronella teniolata 1, pl. 19° 15 
rows of smooth seales; Scute 185.  Scutellee 
Tt. ‘This species is referred to Tropidonolus 
slolalus by Cantor, but a snake that Dr Jerdon 
possesses and whieh answers tolerably well to 


Russell L, pl. —Ratssell’s descriphion aud figure, appears to be a 
Malabar... It is considered venomous by some, trac Coronella. It is common at Madras. 

of the natives. Tas a very malignant aspect. (6529) Nenodon venustum, n. 8. P—[X. pur 
Up to TS mehes tone and upwards. | PUPASCONS, Schlegel]. Above olive-brown with 
_a triple series of irregular black spots, the cen- 
j tral one edged with pale yellow; some trans- 
| verse marks on head and neck. Ilas 17 rows 
of scales, Seuta 142. Seutella 31. Rare— 





(G317) Nevopellis ? trivirgatus—n. s Brown 
above, with a triple series of black marks --be- 
neath white, black-banded ; of a shining nacre- 


ous lustre throughout.  Seutee 137. Seutella i © : , 
G0). 12 Kxine wc lac sna | ¢ ‘found on the West Coast only ; 1 foot long. 
~9. To rows scales. Dr Jerdon has only found | ae ieee os ares 
. 6 Netlidieonan : | (8830) Xenodon dubinm—n. s.? Of a pale 
this on the Nedeherries. | 
, “ » a ; earthy brown colour, lighter on the side, a series of 
(6813) 7 orirre erya, Schlegel — ee "O- | darker marks, irregular in shape, and edged with 
headed snake of Many: COMMON. Seutie 205, | black. Scutee 181. Scutelle 41. Has 15 rows 
Scutellie 36. of scales. Rare. Dr. Jerdon procured it in N, 
| (6819) Cylindrophis maculatus 2: This, Dr. 


Canara. 
Kelaart has sent to the Society's Museum frow (6831) Lycodon Russelliti—Russell 1, pl. 35. 
VCevlon. — Cur. s/s. Sve. 


| | Scute 193. Scutella 47. 17 rows of sinooth 
(6820) Cylindrophie curticens.—n. 8. Differs 


scales. Rather common in Southern India. 
from the last in its shorter, more triangular head, (6832) Lycodon anticus, (1..}—Russell 1, pls. 
Ac. &e, , 


16 and 26. Has 17 rows of seales. Dr. Jerdon’s 
1545 AS 
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specimens have only from 165 to 174 scuti and | 73--13 rows of scales. Very common on the 


from 5-4 to 61 scutella, which correspond with | grassy hills of the Neilgherries. 

Russell’s nearly, viz. from 171 to 174 and 40 to’ (6845 Leptophis ) canarensis ? Green above, 
41, whilst Cantor gives from 208 to 257 and from - vellowish beneath with a streak on the sides. 
57 to 91. One specimen which resembles in Scutm 140. Scutelle 57—L5 rows of scales. 
colour Cantor’s var. B, (ycodon capucinus,  Procured in North Canara. Perhaps these two 
Boie,) docs not differ in number of the scutsa, ‘last belong more properly to Dryinns. Of the 
&c. Very common all over the country, often last Dr. Cantor remarks—“ Apparently Dryinus 
called Carpet Snake aud considered dangerous, | prasinus, var. A.’—the number of the scutie, 
though of course harmless. _&c. however differs very materially. 

(6333) Lycodou platurinus, (Shaw). Secute (6846) Dryinus nantns,—Russell 1, ple. F2. 
183. Seutelle 76. Rare in Southern India—17 Green whip-snake. Seutee 180 ; Scutellae 158. 
rows of scales. . Common all over the. country. Dr. Jerdon lately 

(6834) Lycodon nympha-—Russell 1, pls. 36 gaw one that had swallowed a Parroquet and 
and 37, bad figure. 13 rows of scales ; Scutic became gorged. | 
234. Scutellee 87---not rare at Madras. | (O847) HHerpelodryas malabaricus,—-n. s. Olive 

(6835) Lycodon assimilis —n.s. Very similar’ brown with a dark streak along the sides, most 
in colour to the two last species, viz. black with conspicuous on the posterior portion of body ; 
white bands. Jt differs in having 23 rows of a series of white spots on the anterior portion of 


scales. Has 190 scuti: and 69 scutcllie. Dr. dere the body, edged with black. Seutae 222 ; 
don has mislaid the locality of this species. Seutellae: 91 --25 rews of scales. Dr. derdon says 


(6836) Coluber Blumenbachii, Schlee.—-Russ. it is possible that this may be H. helena, as he pos- 
1, pl. 34. Dhamin UL. ; Sarray pamboo, ‘Van. Ver- sesses a young one in which the markines differ 
haps the most common snake in’ India, grows to; somewhat, and much resemble those on Russell's 
a large siz-, 7 feet and upwards ; frequents | figure, which is evidently a very bad one. [Colub- 
chiefly marshy-land, paddy-ficlds, &c. Seutie 200. | ber helena is quite distinet.— Cur, .4s Soe.) He 
Scutellee 125 —17 raws of seales. procured it ta Malabar where it is not very rare. 

(6837) Coluber fasciolatus, Shaw.-—Russell 1, (G848) Tropidonotus  stolatas, (1.)-- Russell 
pl. 21. Sent 200. Seutellie 58. Not uneom- | 1, pl. 10 and 11. Sente: L466 ; Sentella 6L—-19 
mon at Madras and elsewhere in the Carnatic. | rows of scales. Seldom exceeds 18 inches in 


Dr. Jerdon has seen it nearly 3 feet lone. length ; one of the most common snakes in 
(6838) Coluber pietus, Daud. Russell 1, pl. | India. 
29. scutwe 202. Scutellie 9]—Tiss. (OS49)  Troprdonotus Sehistosns, (Dand.j— 


Russell 2, pl. 4. Seute 140; Seutellee 85—-17 


ARBOREAL. 
rows of scales. 
sy (y% i Po DV oigvacs ” moO LY 7 . . 5 ’ ray 
(6859) Dipsas trigonata-—- Nussell 1, pl. 15. (6850) Tropidonotus Plumbicolor, Cantor, The 
‘ ‘ q . eye "4 : é at 2 ‘i 
Tats katladay, Tel. 3 Pert Surulay, fam, Seuta colour of the living snake 1s leck-green. seutie 
935. Seutella 83. Common in the Carnatic. (in avoune onc) 1435 Sentellee 36 2?—21 rows 


(6840) Dipsas eynodon ? Dr. Jerdon’s speei- | of seales. Found in the Wrynaad also im Bun- 
mens correspond VOry well with the deseription Celkund, and about Midnapore. 


in Sehlegel. Seutw 240, Seutellee PLO. Rows of (OSS) Tropidonotus — Mouticolius,—n. 8, ? 
scales 21. Up to — feet and upwards in} Green, with a series of dark spots on the trunk, 
length. Dr. Jerdon only found this snake} one on the centre of back and another on each 
in forests on the West Coast. side, the one on the right somewhat in front, 


(6841) Leptophis pretus, (Comel.)~--Russ. 1, | the left one posterior, some white marks on the 
pl. Kumoert mukar, T.; Chectoorihi pambu,'Vam. head; Seutw 132: Seutellee S5—19 rows of 
176 scute and 140 scutella—15 rows of scales. | scales ; eyes large, 5 feet and upwards in length. 
Very conimon in all parts of the country. Common. in the Wrynaad, (2. anterior frontals, 
(6842) Leplophys ? Bellii ?—n. s. Scutie 173. | 3 posterior ditto, lasvest Seales rhombic). 
Scutellec 64. Green above, with dark line on the (6852) Tropidonotus Piscator.—Russell, 28 
sides bordered on each side by a pale stripe | and 33. 19 rows of scales ; Scute 139 ; Scutellie 
—17 rows of scales. This much resembles the | 83. Found in wells and tanks. Very common. 
drawing of Aheetula Belhi in Grey and Hard- (6853) Homalopsis rhynchops (Schneider),— 
wicke. Dr. Jerdon procured one specimen in a | Russell 1, pis Wie Scutie 146; Scutelle 65. 
grassy plain at Jalnah. It had killed and was! Cominon in estuaries. | | 
swallowing a small Vipera echis. (6854) Homalopsis Enhydris, (Schneider.— 
(6843) Leptophis ornatus, Shaw.—-Russ. 2, | Russell 1, pl. 30. Scute 150; Scutelle 58. 
pl. 2 Scute 209, Scutelle 129—17 rows of | Found in the same localities as the last. 
scales. Dr. Jerdon only procured this very hand- 7 ee 
some snake lately in Malabar. BATRAGHID2. 
(6844) Leptophis ? nilagiricus >—n. s. Green (6855) Caecita Oxgyura,—Dum. and Bibr. 
above, yellow beneath. Scutaz 140. Scutella Found on the West Coast, but rare. 
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(6856) Epicrium Glutinosum, (L.) Found in 
Malabar. 2 cirri quite distinct. Probably 
a distinct species from 
Ceylon, as.sent by Dr. Kelaart. The latter 
has a strongly anarked pale lateral band, and the 
ewrt are less developed than they are represented 
to be in Mr. Jerdon’s drawing. Dr. Kelaart, 
however, obtained a second species, which may 
be that noticed by Mr. Jerdon; and either may 
be identical with the Boieriwa from Assam and 
from Pinang.— Cur. As. Soc. 

(6357) Raua tigrina. Bull frog. 
over India. 

(6558) Lana cudipora,—Dum. and Bir. In 
tanks in the Carnatic. Of a beautiful erass green 
colour, with or without a central yellow stripe 
on the back. 

(6859) Rava Leschenanltii,—-—Dum. and Bibr. 
The common frog of | tnudia. 

(6560) Lana crassa,—-n. s. Of a thick chunsy 
form, feet Webbed to tlie extremity of the toes ; 
limbs shorter. than in Re Lesehenaultii, head 
wider, greenish above with dusky markings, 
Length 358, ths; hind leg 5}. Rare —found in 
a few tanks in the Carnatic. 

(63861) Lana Malubarica. Found only on the 
West Coast, aud chiefly durmg the monsoon 
when it enters houses, and nishes sa great gob- 
bling, so much Jike a turkey that some people 
eall it the ‘Turkey frog.’ 

(6562) Runa Flavescens,—u. ss. Of a bull 
colour on the back 5 yellow on the sides; limbs 
banded ; feet webbed nearly to the ee ey 
Length of one 325ths; hind leg 54. Of slender 
make, pointed muzzle. 
tain streams in the forest only. 


Found all 


(6863) ana eurtipes,—n. 8. tlead very | 
wide ; muzzle obtuse; limbs rather short ; 


feet webbed to the ends of the toes, except Hie 
centre one. Head and back above bright bull ; 
sules deep imarroon ; legs dark purple with a few 
white spots: abdomen white mottled. Length 
ofone 2-9; ths ; hind leg 4 i,th. Found in forest 
only. Has a very peculiar, rather pleasing eall. 
Chietly Seen during the monson. 

(G864) Rana agricola, --n. s. Feet not web- 


bed quite to the extremity. Of a greenish colour, 


mottled with darker. Length of one 2,\,th; 
lund leg 3,2; ths ; foot 1. Found in inundated 


paddy-fields and meadows. 

(6865) ana Nilagirica,—n. s. Very much 
allied to the last, differs in its inuch longer limbs. 
Length 2 inches ; hind ley 3.%,ths. Dr. Jerdon 
has only seen this frog in marshes in the 
Wynaad and Neilgherries. 

(6866) Polypedates Leucomystaz. ‘Chunam 
frog’ of Kuropeans. Very common alt over India. 

(6867) Polypedates Variabilis,—n. s. Green 
frog of the Neilzherries. Green, sometimes un- 
spotted, at other times with gold spots or black- 
ish spots; at times golden yellow with brown 
oe ; at other umes brown with darker spots. 


KE. Glutinosum 9 of 


Pound frequenting moun- - 
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Length 23 inches; hind leg 4; foot 1,%;ths. 
Found in the Neilgherries: inthe banks of streams 
and ia shrubs. | 

(6368) Ivalis? Glandulosa,—n.s. A-small 
tree frog, with very obtuse muzzle,.fect slightly 
webbed ; abdomen largely glandular, tympanum 
indistinct ; ; green above, vellowish on the sides 
mil timbs. Length 1.2 ths’ hind leg ths ; 
loot 9° ths. 

(G&59) Rhacophorus Reinwardtii, Dum. and’ 
Biby. ound in the Malabar Coast on trees, 
aud in grass during the monsoon. Not very 
common. 

(6370) Lmnodytes ? Phyllophila,p—n. 5. A. 
snill frog, with the subdigital disks very slightly 
dilated ; toes not quite completely webbed 5 tym- 
panum small ; reddish yellow, with the sides of the 
face dark 2 purple. Length 12; hind leg 1,8,ths ; 
foot 1 tths. Found in all the Western forests 
wmong decayed leaves. 

(6871) Phyllomedusa ? tinmens,—n. 3. Tink- 
ling frog of the Neilchervies. Hinvers opposa- 
isice tect webbed at base only ; yellowish red, 
or sometimes blackish above ; side of head dark - : 
mner fingers yellow; length 13,th; hind leg 
1 S,ths. “Found in grass aud among bushes on 
| the Neileherries. Has a peculiar loud clear 
| metallic tinkling cal). 

(6872) Phyliomedusa ? Wynaadensis. Some- 
what allied to the last, differs in its larver limbs ; 
larger tympanum, &e. Length about | inch. 
In this when the hind leg is drawn forwards, the 
end of the tibia reaches the muzzle; in the last 
it ouly reaches the.tympanum ; reddish brown 
above, limbs barred. | 
| (6873) Polypedates ? saxicola,—n.s. A small 
‘frog with teeth, tyinpanum distinet, acer weDe 
| be i at the nee 10es webbed to the extremities 
laine muzzle; dark olive green with ing 
fond and barred limbs. Leneth 1-3,th; 


a ee eet 


ee ee 


hind leg 18th; foot -§;th; femur ma tibia reach 
beyond the muzzle. Found on rocks in’ shady 
mountain streams in Malabar and Wynaad. 

(O874) JLlylaedactylus moutanus,—n.s. Mot- 
tled green and mown above, Length 1,%,th; 
hind lew 2 2; foot 44,th. Hab. Mountain streams 
Mn Wynaad, rare. A very nearly affined species, 
if not the same, inhabits Mereui. 

(6875) Hylaedactylus carnaticus,—n. 8. Of 
small size; marbled green and brown; muzzle 
more acute than in the last species; length 
1%,th; hind leg 1,3,th; foot 5 5,th. Found 
in the Carnatic during the monsoon, rare. 

(6876) Bufo scaber, Dauditg, Common toad 
of India. Very abundant. 

(6877) Lyperodon marmoratum. 
the Carnatic during the mousoon. 

(6878) Pysxicephalus fodiens,—n.s. Greenish 
marbled with. brown. Length 2 inches; hind 
lee 2Scths ; ; foot 4fsths. J’ound in the Carnet!>, 
burrows. in the eround for 13 feet or so—[Hab. 
also Ceylon]. 


Found in 
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(6879) Pyxicephalus pluviatis,—-n. 8. Nearly | and subtriangular. ‘Lhirteen rows of  seales : 
allied to the last; differs in its shorter shicker | large scutes 136, 138; scutelle 27, 28° pars. 


form, and shorter limbs; light greenish. fawn, 
with dark marbling. Length of one 2,%ths ; 
hind Jeg 2.#;ths; feet .%gths. Dr. Jerdon only 
procured this during the monsoon in the Carnatic. 
It is very different in appearance, though with 
so few essential distinctions, and the natives vive 
a distinct name to each. 

(6880) Pywicephalus rufescens,—u. 3. Of a 


rufous colour above, whitish beneath ; body 


inch ; hind leg 25th; foot .8;ths. Not rare in 
gardens on the Malabar Coast. 


rough and granulose ; limbs barred. Length 14 


(6881) Lngystoma ornutum. Some speci-| 


mens of this very handsome frog were only ouce 


procured by Walter Elliot, Esq. on the Neil- 


gherries. Length 1*,th inch. ; hind ley 1% ,ths ; 
foot 2-Ath. 

(6882) Lngystoma rubrum,—n.s. Indian red 
above ; some black marks on the legs. Leneth 
LfJyth inch; hind leg 1% th; foot (th. Pound 
Inthe Camatic near rivers, in sundy banks. 
[Also Ceylon.—- Cur. As. Soe}. 

(6883) Enyystoma malabaricuin,-—n. 5. Tsia- 
bella colour above, varied with dark aneular 
markings ; sides dark purplish; throat ditto ; 
limbs barred. Length J jth; bind leg 18th; 
foot 5th. Found in Malabar, under stones. 

(6884) Hugystoma carnaticun,—n. 8. Nearly 
allied to the last, differs in’ the shorter muzzle, 
shorter hind leg, &e. Length «ths of an ineh : 


hind leg 1.j5th ; foot -4,ths. Found in the Car-- 


natic during the monsoon.—dJerdon. 


Lhe following notices aud descriptions, ave 


by Mr. Blyth, of various Reptiles, new or little 
known, ° 
(6885) Culamaria Cutenatla, Blyth a. s. (C. 


monticola? Cantor, PAS. 1839, pp. 50). f° G 


olivaceo fusca,collari, laele flavo linea dorsali albi- 
cante, abdomine citrino. Seul. abd 125 + sentel. 
subcaud. 44. Hab. Naga Wills") Noo an. 
terior frontals: the vertical plate broad, pen- 
tagonal, and almost as large as the occipitals + 13 
rows of scales: seute 187; scutella 41 pairs. 
Predominant colour dusky above, formed by mi- 
nute black specks upona pale eround-tint ; below 


pale buff with an iridescent lustre, and marked 
with lateral series of square black spots ehiefly : 
upon alternate scute. Four black lines through- | 


out above, the upper bordering a pale medial 
streak, which 1s simple upon the tail, but along 


the body forms a concatenation of elongated oval: 


spots. An impegect whitish-buif collar, and siini- 
lar marke befor€'and behind the eye. Leneth 
of specimen 17 in., of which tail 24in. From 
Assam, Mr. Robinson. [This and other species 
sent by Mr. Robinsan, we much suspect are from 
the Khasya hills, or other upland territory.) 
(6886) Calamaria reticulata, Blyth n. s. Ver- 
tical plate hexagonal, angulated to the front, and 
not half so large as the occipitals: supra-orbital 





Colour shining dull black, brilliant and iridescent 
below: minute vellowish-white specks on the 
sides of the mouth, throat, and along the sides 
of the body. In spirit, the edges of the scales 
are seen to be of a deep black, imparting a 
reticulated appearance. ‘The larger of two speci- 

mens macastres 12 in., of whica tail 25 in. from 

i Assam. Mor. Robinson. _ 

(6887) Calamaria tenniceps, Blyth on. s. 

Colour iridescent. black above, vellowish-whiie 

below. Nearly affined to ©. longiceps, Cantor, 

; but the head anterior to the eves much less 

elongated, and the posterior frontals consequent 

ly are about as broad as Jong: vertical plate 
clougate-hexangular, broadest anteriorly ; head 
conical, harrow; the jaws of equal Jeneth. 

Thirteen rows of scales. Seutae 1355 seutellee 

37 pars. Length of specimen t+ in., of which 

lal 2 an. Prom the vicinity of Darjiline. 

Capt. Wo. Sherwill. The two following species 

of this genus are remarkable for having the 

posterior frontals united. 

(OSS8) Culamaria fusca, Blyth ws. Of an 
Iridescent dull black colour throuchout, the 
ventrals shehtly imaregined paler. Head small, 
narrow. Vertical plate pentaneular with rounded 
anterior base, the posterior lateral angles so 
“obtuse nsome that the plate might then be 
deseribed as triangular: oecipitals very large, 
clonvated. ‘Phirtcen rows of scales. Scutee 155-7: 
seutellae 30-54 pairs. Leneth 15 in, of whieh 
staid 2am. Young obseurely striated with lonei- 
tudinal rows of pale dots. dram Darjiling. 
Capt. WlS. Sherwell. 

CASS0) Culainaria obscuro-striuta, Blyth a. s. 
Much affined to last: the mnzzle less obtusely 
pointed, and the anterior fronta!s conspicuously 
ostmaller. Tridescent brown-black, the under-paits 
particularly lustrous : obscurely streaked through- 
ont with a pale band occupying the adjoining 
portions of the fourth and fifth rows of scales 
oneach side, a narrow pale dine also along the 
cantddle of each of the first three rows, and three 
ostindar: narrow pale lines along the baek, all 
alternating with disky lines. Thirteen rows of 
scales. Seuta 1538-163: seutellee 49 pairs. 
Length of the large of two specimens 112 in., of 
which tail 2.an. From Rangoon. ‘The next has 
both the anterior and = the posterior frontals, 
' respectively, united or undivided. 

(6890) Cudamaria bicolor, Blyth m. ¢. 

| Dusky-plumbeous above, buflv-white below, 
throughout; these colours gradually blending, 

and not abruptly demarcated as in C. tenui- 
ceps. Vertical plate pentangular, broader than 
long, or forming almost a_ triangle © later- 
ally truncated: nostral Jarge and broad ; the 
muzzle consequently. obtuse; and the head 
broader and flatter than usual in this ge- 
nus, Seventeen rows of scales. Scute 210; 


, 
| 
| 


! 


at en ene 
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scufellee 75 pairs. Length of a specimen 192 
in., of which tail 43 in. From Assam. Mr. Ro- 
binson. | | 

(6891) Coronetla callicephalus, Gray, Aun, AM. 
N. H., Dee 1853, p. 390. [When the above 
description was taken, we had not seen that by 
Mr. Gray, which is less detailed.| A beautiful 
species, With forin and = seutation of head as in 
the Muropean Coluber [sculapei (as figured by 
Schlegel); but the eve somewhat smaller. Nine- 
tech rows of scales: scutie 201, 2115 scwellie 
56,69 pairs. Coloura helt brown, paler be- 
Jow. Head with a median black line over the 
vertical and oceipital scutw, and another conti- 


nucd from each eve to the first of a series of: 


about 18 semi-annuli, which in the young cou- 
sist of Jarge and broad white-edywed 
spots, reaching down to the abdominal seu- 
te; but an adults the black of the in- 
terior of these spots disappears more or 
less completely, leaving only the pale-mareined 
black edge, so that two narrow black transverse 
bands remain in place of the single broad black 
spot of the voung: also at about the ninth or 
tenth of the latter from the head, two narrow 
black dorsal lines commenee, which at first are 
broken and irregular, but gradually beeome eon- 
uunuous and well defined towards ait upon the 
tail, where they cross its transverse bands and 
are continued to the extreme tip. Leugth of a 


| 
| 


black : 


specimen 27 in, of which tailde in. Prom Assati. - 


My. Robinson. 


mi 


(GS92) Aevodon Purnurascens, Schlegel. The- 


varicties of colouring of this Snake are extraor- 
dinary ; even more so than those of Jiveodon 
Auhens., Pwo adalts ino spirit from Goalpara 
are entirely of a pale colour (evidently. however. 
much blanched), serdhout traces of markings. 
Another, from Assam.is of a dull red-brown 
above, with narrow black transverse bands ; 


lower-parts reddish-pearly, with two rows of 


somewhat indistinet black spots, mostly on 
alternate scude : head-imarkings indistinet. A 
third variety (Coronel/a albociucta, Cautor. P. Z. 
6. 1839, p. 30%, also from Assam, is of a clay 
colour, the seales black-margined and ‘sprinkled 
over with minute black spots, and the entire 
length marked with about 2-4 black-cdged white 
semi-annual; beneath, the black spots are more 
developed than ia the last variety, and are more 
or less continuons towards the vent: the usual 
head inarkines disunet. ‘Two others from Goal- 
para and Lower Assam, nearly resemble the last, 


freenal, the 
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obscure : the under-parts commonly spotless ; and 
sometimes the collar quite black. A single young 
specimen from Ceylon hus 3 rows of black spots 
continued upou cach seuta as far as the vent, 
where the medial row ceases, and the other two 
rows are continued to the tip of the tail: above, 
the black semi-annuli are divided, and the halves 
placed alternately to the right and left, becom- 
ing gradually indistinct upon the hinder half 
Upona first view, this might be considered a dis- 
tinct species ; but we ean perceive no structural 
variation from the rest, and intermediate varie- 
ties most probably occur. Inall, save the first, 
the peculiar markings of the head readily indicate 
the species ; as do the rostraland anterior fron- 
tal plates from-other Indian serpents. 

(G893) Coluber nigroimaryinatus, wolis, 2. 8. 
Newly atlined to ©. radiztus, Sehlegel, but 
attatuing the size of CG. mucosus, (a, ve. Ble- 
menbachit. Merven) : our largest. speeimen imea- 
suring 74 ft. loug, of which the tail is 2. ft. 2 in. 
Colour a bright pea-green (changing in’ spirit to 
blue), paler below, each seale of the upper-parts 
mareined with black. Upon the shields of the 
crown the black margins are extremely slight 
though present. and they gradually inerease in 
breadth postertorly until about the middle of the 
eutire length, when the two colours resolve into 


four black alternating with three narrower blue 


streaks which are coutinued to the end of the tail. 
Bye larger than in C. mucosus, much larger than 
CG. raciatus. Oue large superior and oue 
small inferior prie-oeular plate; and a single 
latter asin C. radiatus, to which 


othe present species bears a near approximation 


in the detatls of its) structure. 


Sixteen rows of 


oseales, the four median shehtly carinated, Seutee 


b92-4+ s seutellae 126-132 pairs. Tab. Vieinity 
of Dajuimg, where procured by Capt. W. 3. 
Sherwill, who sent with it examples of C. radi- 
ates, C. korros, and ©. faseiolatus. Dr. Kelaart 
has also favoured us with Cy korros from Cevlon; 
but the species does not appear to have been hi- 
therto observed i the Indian peniusula. 

(6894) Coluber Prasinus, Blyth, uv. s. Wholly 
green, becomug verditer in spirit; glaucous be- 
Jow and bordering the mouth : 19 rows of slight- 
ly carinated seales : seutwe 205, 6; scutella: 107, 
Spars Vertieal shield triangular with round 
ed apex, rather Jarger than the supra-orbitals, 
and rather sunaller than the’ oceipitals: a single 
large pre-orbitals, and one elongate-oval freenal, 
Vail suddenly tapering, ‘The larger of two spe- 


but have no white seml-annuli, nor markings | cimens measures 37 in., of which tail 9 in, From 


underneath the tail oranterior third of body. 
Others, again, from various parts, including cen- 
tral (Ammerkantak, towards source of Nerbudda ; 


3700 ft. elevation.] and S. India and Ceylon, al- | tail 152 in. ; the latter remarkably slender. 


80 the Lenasserim provinces, have the upper- 
parts more or less dark, and variously freckled, 
often with imperfect semi-anuuli placed near to- 
gether, and alternately distinct and comparatively 


Assam. Mr. Robinson. a 
(6895) Coluber Hexagonotus (?), Cantor, [J. A. 
S& XVI, 921.) var. adult. Length 4 ft., of which 
Co- 
lour brown, paler below; the anterior fourth 
of the body marked with transverse dusky 
bands, which become gradually more ob- 
scure till they disappear. Seventeen rows of 
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(6879) Pyzxicephalus pluvialia,—-n. 8. Nearly 
allied to the last; differs in its shorter ahieker 
form, and shorter limbs; light greenish fawn, 
with dark marbling. Length of one 2?,ths ; 
hind leg 2.4;ths; feet "ths. Dr. Jerdon ouly 
procured this during the monsoon in the Carnatic. 
It is very different in appearance, thouzh with 
80 few essential distinctions, and the natives give 
a distinct name to each. 

(6880) Pysxicephalus rufescens—n. 3. Of a 


" arn sreimrnmanatin: ap 


— awe we 


rufous colour above, whitish beneath ; body - 


rough and granulose ; limbs barred. Length 12 
wich ; hind leg 2.)th ; foot sfoths. Not rare in 
gardens on the Malabar Coast. 

(6881) Lngystoma ornatum. 
mens of this very handsome fro 
procured by Walter Elliot, Esq. on the Neil. 
gherries. Length |.4,th inch. ; hind ley 1% ths ; 
foot 34th. 

(6822) Dngystoma rubrim,—n. s. 


Some specl- 


Tidian red 


wy were only ouee | 


-below. Nearly affined to (). Joneiceps. ¢ 
\ SICEps, 
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and subtriangular... Thirteen rows of scales: 
larze scutw 136, 138 ; seutellae 27, 28 pairs. 
Colour shining dull black, brilliant and irideseent 
below : minute vellowish-white specks on the 
sides of the mouth, throat, and along the sides 
of the body. In spirit, the edges of the scales 
are seen to be of a deep black, imparting a 
reticulated appearance. ‘The larger of Iwo speci- 
mens macastves 12 1n., of whica tail 25 in. Krom 
Assan. Mar. Robinson. | | 

(GSS¢) 0 Culauaria fennicens, Blyth nm. s. 
Colour iridescent. black above, vellowish-whiie 
Jantor, 
but the head anterior to the eves much Jess 


-tlengated, and the posterior frontals consequent- 


Iv are about as broad as Jong: vertical plate 


clongate-hexangular, broadest anteriorly ; head 


above; some black marks on the levs,  Leneth | 


5 
stl 


Ljgth inch ; hind Jeg J th; foot 
Inthe Carnatic near rivers, 
[Also Ceylon.— Cur. As. Sac’). 

(6883) Enyystoma malabaricum,—v. s. Ysa- 
bella colour above, varied with dark aneular 


markings ; sides dark purplish ; throat ditto: 


limbs barred. Length Poth; hind leg 1 6 th; 
foot 5th. Found in Malabar, under stones. 


(6884) Bugystoma carnaticnm,—Ne 8. Nearly 
allied to the last, differs in’ the shorter muzzle, 
shorter hind leg, &e. Length -°,ths of au inch 
hind Jeg 1-)5th; foot .,t,ths. 
natic during the monsoon.-—Jerdon. 

Lhe following notices and descriptions, ave 
by Mr. Blyth, of various Reptiles, new or little 
known, ° 


Found | 
In sandy banks. - 


conical, narrow; the jaws of equal Jeneth, 
Thirteen rows of seales. Seutae 1353 seutelle 
3¢ pars. Length of specimen l4 in., of which 
tail 2 om. From the vicinity of Darjiline. 
Capt. W.S. Sherwill. The two following species 
Of flis ecuus are remarkable for having the 


posterior frontals united. 


(OSSS) Calaimaria fusca, Blyth we. Of an 
Iridescent dull black colour throughout, the 
ventrals shehily margined paler, Head smal, 
narrow, Verneal plate pentaneular with rounded 


anterior base, the posterior lateral imeles so 
obtuse Insome that the plate might then be 
_deseribed as telangular: oecipitals very large, 


> cloneated. ‘Thirteen rows of scales. Seutie 155-7: 
ound in the Care 


seutcllae 30-34 pairs. Leneth 15 ia, of whieh 
tail 2am. Young obseurely striated with lone. 


tudinal rows of pale dots. d’rom Darjihuy, 


(Capt. Was, 


(6885) Culamaria Cutenata, Blyth n. s. oe 


monticola? Cantor, P.Z.S. 1839, p. 50).[ °° CL) pointed, and the anterior fronta's conspicuously 


olivacco fusca,collari, late fluro,lineu dorsali. albi- : 


cante, abdomine citrino. 


subcaud. 44. Wab. 


Serwl. abd 125 + sented. 


Naga Wills") Noo an. 


terior frontals: the vertical plate broad, pens 


tagonal, and almost as larve as the oceipitals : 13 
rows of scales : 
Predominant colour dusky above, formed by imi- 
nute black specks upona pale ground-tint; below 


pale buff with an iridescent Justre, and amarked | 
with lateral series of square black spots chiefly | 
upon alternate scute. Four black lines throweh- 


Sherwell, 
CAS80) Gulamaria obscuro-striata, Blyth ws. 
Much affined to last : the minzzle Jess obtusely 


stnailer. Lridescent: brawn-black, the under-parts 
particularly lustrous : obscurely streaked throne h- 
out with a pale band occupying the adjoining 
portions of the fourth and fifth rows of seaies 


coneach side, a narrow pale line also along the 


seute 1375 scutella 41 pairs. . 


out above, the upper bordering a pale medial | 


streak, which is simple upon the tail, but along 


the body forms a concatenation of elongated oval 





spots. An impegect whitish-buff collar, and s‘ini- 
lar marks befofé'and behind the eye. Length 
of specimen 17 in., of which tail 24in. From 
Atsam. Mr. Robinson. [This and other species 





sent by Mr. Robinson, we much suspect are from long, 


the Khasya hills, or other upland territory.) 
(6886) Calamaria reticulata, Blyth n. s. Ver- 

tical plate’ hexagonal, angulated to the front, and 

not half so large as the occipitals: supra-orbital 


| 
| 


middle of each of the first three rows, and three 
similar amrrow pale lines along the back, all 
alternating with dusky lines. Thirteen rows of 
scales. Seutw 158-163: seutellae 4.5 pairs. 
Leneth of the large of two specimens 112 in., of 
which tail 2in. From Rangoon. ‘lhe next has 
both the auterior and the posterior frontals, 


‘respectively, united or undivided. , | 


(6890) Culamaria bicolor, Blyth n. ¢. 
Dusky-plumbeous above, buffv-white below, 
throughout; these colours gradually blending, 
and not abruptly demarcated as in C. tenui- 
ceps. Vertical plate pentangular, broader than 
or forming almost a triangle later. 
ally truncated: nostral Jarge and broad ; the 
muzzle consequently: obtuse; and the head 
broader and flatter than usual in this ge- 
nus. Seventeen rows of scales. Scutw 210: 
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scutelle 75 pairs. 
in, of which tail 43 
binsot. . 

Rg Cieeeella callirephalus, Gray, Ana, M. 

if, Dee 1853, p. 300. [When the above 
iter tts was taken, we had not seen that by 
Mr. Gray, which is less detailed.| A beautiful 
species, With form and seutation of head asin 
the European Coluber Esculapet (as figured by 
Schlegel) ; but the eve somewhat smaller. Nine- 


SOUTHERN ASIA. 


Length of a specimen 192 
ins From Assan. Mr. Bo- 


recn rows of scales: scute 201, 211. sewellie 
56, 69 pairs. Cotoura lteht beans paler be- 
low. Llead with a median black line over the 


vertical and oecipital scute, and another conti- 
nued from each eve to the first of a series of 
about 18 semi-annuli, whieh in the young con- 
sist of Jarge and broad white-edeed black 
spots, reaching down to the abdominal seu- 
te; but ain adults the black of the in- 
terior of these spots disappears more or 
less completely, leaving only the pale-margined 
black edyve, so that two narrow black transverse 
bands remain in place of the sinele broad black 
spot of the young: also at about the ninth or 
tenth of the latter from = the head, two narrow 
black dorsal lines commence, which at  tirst are 
broken and irregular, but eradually beeome eon- 
unnous and well detined towards and upon the 
tail, where they cross its transverse bands and 
are continued tothe extreme tip. Length ofa 


Alr. Robinson. 

(6892) Aevodon Parourascens, Schlegel, 
varicties of colouring of this Snake 
diary ; even more so 
Aulicus. 
are entirely of a pale colour (evidently. 
much blanched), weelhout (races of markings. 
Another, from Assam, is of a dull red-brown 
above, with narrow black transverse bands ; 
lower-parts reddish-pearly, with 
soinewhat indistinct black spots, mostly on 
alternate seade : head-markines indistinet. A 
third vartety (Corouella albociucta, Cautor, P. Z.: 
&. 18389, p. 50), also from Assam, is of a clay 
‘colour, the scales black-mareimed and sprinkled 
over with minute black spots, and the entire , 


are extraor- 
than those of Jiveodon 


however. 


two rows of 


orn EER en 


) 
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obscure : the under-parts commonly spotless ; and 
sometimes the collar qnite black. A single young 
specimen from Ceylon has 3 rows of black spots 
continued upon each scuta as far as the vent, 
where the medial row ceases, und the other two 
rows are continued to the tip of the tail; above, 
the black semi-aunuli are divided, and the halves 
placed alternately to the right and left, becom- 
ing gradually indistinet, upon the hinder half 
Upona first view, this might be cousidered a dis- 
tinct species > but we can perceive no structural 

variation from the rest, and intermediate varie- 
ties most probably oceur.  Inall, save the sii 
the peculiar markmes of the head readily indicat 
the species > as do the rostral and = anterior fron. 
tal plates from-other Indian serpents. 

(G893) Coluber nigroinarginatus, nobis, n. s, 


Nearly aflined to C. radiztus, Sehlegel, but 
attaining the size of ©. mucosus, (I, v. Blu- 
menbachit, Merven) : our largest specimen mea- 


sung 7 ft. lone, of which the tail is 2. ft. Fin 

Colic il “bright pea-vreen (changing In spirit to 
nae ). paler below, cl seale of the upper-parts 
mareined with black. U ‘pon the shields of the 
crown the black margins are extremely shiglit 
though present. and “they eradually tnerease ju 
breadth poste riorly until about the middle of the 
eutire leneth, when the two colours resolve into 


four black alternating with three narrower blue 


istreaks whieh are eoutinwed to the end af the tail. 
specimen 27 in, of which tail4in. From Assan. 


hin 
The | 


frenal, 


Eve Jarger than in C. mucosus, much lareer than 
C. oradiatus. One large superior and ove 
stuall inferior priv-oeular plate; and a single 
the latter asin CC. radiatus, to whieh 


the present species bears a near approximation 


Two adalts ino spirit frou Goalpara 1 


in the details of its structure, Sixteen rows of 
seales, the four median shehtly eariuated. Seutie 


6192+ sentellae 1 


126-532 pairs. Tab. Vicinity 


of Dagiuny, where procured by Capt. W.s. 


OSherwill, who sent with it examples of Cy radi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
| 


Jength marked with about 2-f black-edged white | 


semi-aunull; beneath, the blaek spots are more 
developed than in the last variety, and are more 
or less continuons towards the vent: the usual 
head markines disuunet. “T'wo others from Goal- 
para and Lower Assam, nearly resemble the last, 
but have uo white semi-annuly, 
underneath the tail oranterior third of body. 
Others, again, from various parts, including cen- 
tral [Ammerkantak, towards source of Nerbudda; 
3700 ft. elevation.] and S. India and Ceylon, al- 
so the ‘Tenasserim provinces, have the upper- 
parts more or less dark, and variously freckled, 
often with imperfect semi-anuuli placed near to- 


gether, and alternately distinct and comparatively ' scure till they disappear, 





nor narkings clmens ineasures 37 in., of w hichpetayil | om. 


ates, ©. korros, and ©. fasciolatus. Dr. Kelaart 
has also favoured us with ©. korros from Ceylon ; 
but the species does not appear to have been hi- 
therto observed iv the Indian peninsula. 

(GS94) Coluber Prasinus, Blyth, w. s. Wholly 
ereen, becoming verditer in spirit ; glaucous be- 
Jow and bordering the mouth : 19 rows of slight- 
ly carinated scales : scutw 205, 6; scutellae 107, 
Spars Vertical shield triangular with round- 
ed apex; rather Jarger than the supra-orbitals, 
and rather sinaller than the’ occipitals:,a single 
large pre-orbitals, and one elongate-oval, freenal. 
Tail suddenly t tapering. The larger off 





Ras it 
1 aa 
” AM 


Assam. Mr. Robinson. 

(6895) Coluber Hexagonotus (?), ibe [J. 4. 
S. XVI, 921.) var. adult. Length 4 ft., of which 
tail 153 in. ; the latter remarkably slender. Co- 
lour brown, paler below; the anterior fourth 
of the body marked with transverse dusky 
bands, which become gradually more ob- 
Seventeen rows of 


2 wittlk ts‘ 
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slightly imbricated scales, the median row hex- 
agonal. Vertical plate large, pentagonal, broad 
to the front. Two pre-orbitals, the lower small 
and bordered by the third and fourth labials ; 
the fourth labial bordering the eye, whieh ts of 
moderate size ; two post-orbitals, anda third or 
infra-orbital bordering on the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth labials : nasals large, clongate, the nostril 
opening in the middle, near the outer border of 
the anterior frontal ; a single small subtrianeular 
frenal. Seutee 195 ; seutellee 14h pairs. Hab. 
Arakan (Ramri) ? 

(6896) Coluber diadema, Schlegel ; C. Oppellis, 
Wavler. This is a little known species 5 and two 
examples of it in Caleutta museum (origin micer- 
tain) would not be readily reeogmsed from Rus- 


scll’s plate (11, 30), which would) appear to have | 


been taken from oan old aud remarkably thick 
individual. One of the Society's specimens is of 
about equal length to that figured by Russell, but 
is much more slender; the other is smaller. The 
markings of the head are very — peeutiar, 
as the transverse black band from eve to eve 
and continued below the eve, and the four black 
specks on the two occipital plates. Upon the 
nape is a longitudinal black stripe, followed by 
a serics of black spots along the spine, the first 
few of them being round, the rest gradually as- 
suming the appearance of short transverse bands, 
much more regular and placed uearer together 
than as represented by Russell: towards the tail 
they diminish in size, and upon it are reduced to 
a series of minute black specks. ‘Their wmmber, 
from head to base of tail, amounts to 75. Al- 
ternating with the dorsal bands is, on each side, 
a series of smaller lateral transverse bands, which 
begin on the sides of the neck as large round 
black spots, following two oblique streaks he- 
hind the eye, and disappear altogether on the 
tail. They are placed with great regularity 5 and 
on the borders of the abdominal scutee is a fur- 
ther series of black spots. Such as are the 
markings of our larger specimens, these bemyg 
of an unmixed black. fn onr smaller exam- 
le; all the dorsal black bands have the mid- 
dle of cach scale marked with the pale clay-co- 
lour which constitutes the eeneral ground-tint, 
the lateral streaks are less decided, but the 
spots on the borders of the seutw are more so, 
and every alternate scuta has an additional spot 
near each Tateral margin. There are 19 rows of 
perfectly smooth (or not earinated imbricated 
scales. “Hye rather large: a great upper and 
small lower pre@-orbital ; one large subquadrate 
freenal; two post-orbitals : and the fifth and 
sixth labials border the eye below. Seutie 297-8 ; 
scutellee 98 pairs. Length of our larger speci- 
men 361in., of which tail 93} In. _ 
(6897) Coluber pictus, Daudin ; C. Plini, Mer- 
rem (Russell, I, 29). Of this little known species, 
Mr. Jerdon has favoured us with a young ex- 
ample, from S. India, Ti is a true Coluber, and 


| 
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not a varietv of Coronella baliodeira, Schlegel, 
as suspected by Dr. Cantor. (J. 4. & XVI, 913.) 

(689§) Jlerpetodryas helena, (Daudin). Inthe 
Society’s museum are two speciinens of a Snake, 
from Darjiling and Rungpore respectively. which 
nay represent a variety of this species. Colour 
nearly uniform brown above, yellowish-white 
below with two lateral rows of dusky specks, 
one speck oneach side of every abdominal 
scuta ; a slight dusky streak from behind the eye ; 
atrace ofa black V-like mark on the nape ; 
and very obseure indications of body-markin gs 
analovous to those of Russell’s figure (1, 32) 
Seventeen rows of earinated seales. ‘The larger 
of two individuals measures 292 in, of which 
the tail occupies 8 in., and head fin. Seutie 189, 
199; seutellae S-h, 90. 

(6899) Psammophis condanarins, Gray (Rus- 
sell, J, pl. 275 very bad.) Seventeen rows of 
smooth scales, of which the first row on each 
side is very. broad, the seeond row Jess broad, 
wad the rest narrow and Janeeolate. General 
colour bright green above, pale yellow or yellow- 
ish white below ; longitudinally striped, except 
moie or less towards the head, with four pale 
bands: the upper occupying the fourth and half 
respectively of the third and fifth rows of scales, 
and bounded above and below with a more or 
less defined narrow black line; the lower oceu- 
prying the lateral margins of the abdominal 
sentie and subcandal seutellie, and defined above 
and below with narrow black limes which are 
very distinet. A pale superciliary streak border- 
ed with black commences froin the nostrils, and 
another below the eve, occupying the upper half 
of the labials. Some also shew an il-defned 
pale dorsal streak. Lab. Lower Bengal ? 

(6900) Leptophis rubescens ; Dipsas rubescens, 
Grav, Hardwicke’s Ld. Jad. Zool. ‘This seems 
aftined to Dendrophis Rhodopleurou, Schlegel, 
from Amboyna. ‘The areal apertires are remark- 
ably minute and abruptly pierced in the centre 
of the nasals. Vertical plate narrow. Neck 
slender. Body much compressed. General as- 
pect of colour reddish-brown, powdered over 
throughout, excepting ov the chin and throat, 
with minute specks. A row of black spots 
along the spine. A brown central occipital stripe, 
and similar lateral stripe from nostml to ear. 
Seventeen rows of smooth scales. Scute 198 ; 
scutelle 120. From Mergui. Capt. Berdmore. 

(6991) Leptophis ornadus, (Shaw), var. Marked 
very like young speciinens of Coronella Rus- 
sellii, excepting on the head. Colour olive- 
grown, the upper-parts marked throughout 
with a regular series of transverse black bars, 
broader towards the head, narrower and becom- 
ing indistinct towards the end of the tail ; these 
black bars set off by whitish edges. Head 
marked nearly as usual. From Ceylon. Dr. 
Keluart, : 
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(6902) Dipsas ferruginea, Cantor, P. ZL. 8. 
1839, p. 53@d1ead smooth and flat above, remark- 
ably Frog-like, with somewhat pointed muzzle ; 
anterior frontals very small ; the supra-orbitals 
larger than the vertical plate. Canines above 
and below well developed. ‘Tail suddenly ta- 
pering. Colour a dull somewhat ferruginous 
brown above, a little marked with black and 
white shewing between the scales ; a broad dark 
lateral band throughout, and above it an obscure 
pale band: lower-parts buffy yellowish-white, 
with a narrow dark lateral band on each side, 
and the rest thickly sprinkled over with minute 
black specks. Head with a narrow black medi- 
an line over the froiftal and vertical plates, and 
another over the supra-orbital, meeting its oppo- 
site on the occipital and continued to the nape: 
black lines also border the lips and pass through 
the eve. Seventeen rows of scales: scutw 171, 
175; scutella 56,64 pairs. Length of one 183 
in., of which tail 8% im. From Assam and the 
vicinity of Darjiling; Mr. Robinson and Capt. 
Sherwill. 

(6903) Dipsas Monticola, Cantor, P. 2. &. 
1839, p. 53. Affined to D. Trigonota in structive. 
Brown above, pearly-white below, separated by 
abroad black streak behind the eve: lowermost 
row of scales” black-bordered for the anterior 
third of the body ; and traces of other lines 
towards the head. Jifteen rows of seales > scutiv 
158, 193; seutelle $2, 06 patrs. 
one 22. in., of which tail 74 in. 
Mr. Robinson. 

(6904) Dipsas Nigromarginata, Blyth, 2.8. Also 


Hab. Assam ; 


. ” eae : , | , 
afined to D. Trigonota, with median row of 


dorsal seales broad and hexagonal. No elongat- 
ed teeth. Colour throughout green above, the 
distensible skin black between the 
vellowish-white below. 
seales ; seutie 252: scutellee 132 pairs. Length 
of one 42 in., of whieh tail Plain. | Tlab. Assam. 
Mr. Robinson. 

(6905) Dipsas Prigonota, the most eonmon 
species of fudia proper, attains to about 6 ft. 1m 
leneth, but is rarely met with so large, and 
prevs (at Jeast those of medium size) chiefly on 
the Calotes versicolor in LL. Bengal. Vertical 
shield as broad as in the Malavan D. Multima- 


scales ; 


culata, not less so as represented in Dr. Schle- | 


vel’s plate. The markings are ill represented 
by Russell, who figures the young. 
voung (about 9 in.) are of a pale ashy colour, 
with but slight traces of the markings of the 
adult; a faint lateral band consisting of three 
parallel somewhat darker lines is coutinued 
throughout the length, also a medial and two 
lateral abdominal lines, besides which the 
under-parts are very minutely speckled. ‘There 
is a white median frontal streak bordered 
With black, continued into a black occipital 
streak. When 2 or 3 ft. long, the white 
frontal streak is retained, and at the occiput 


Leneth of 


oe ee eee 


‘Twenty-one ranges of: 


' 


ee ee a eee 


| 
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are two diverging white lines, which converge 
and meet behind at the first of the series 
of imperfectly triangular white spots border- 
ed and set off with black, which are continued 
throughout the body ; becoming gradually more 
ill defined towards and upon the tail. ‘The low- 
er-parts are now pearly-white, a trace only of the 
lateral abdominal lines appeariug as a row of 
small spots on each side, though not regularly 
upon every scuta. ‘The full grown adults is al- 
together much darker, with the white markings 
tending to beeome obsolete ; a conspicuous median 
black stripe is continued over the forehead and 
occiput, and another proceeds backwards from 
each eve. Abdomen more or less speckled, with 
the lines of lateral spots more or less apparent. 

(6906) Lropidonotus zebrinus, Blyth, n. s (Tr. 
chrysarygos Schlegel, var. ?) Vertical plate twice 
as broad as the superciliary, and of same Jeneth. 
One priv-orbital and three postorbitals. Uypper- 
parts (in spirit) deep plumbeous, obscurely 
spotted with black ; the sides and under- 
parts yellowish-white, the former throuch- 
out banded with black, and each and 
having a whitish spot (probably yellow in 
Head plumbeous 
above, the labial plates witha triangular black 
spot at the point of junction of each of them 
above and exhibiting thus two larger spots 
posterior and two smaller anterior to the eye. 
‘Twoorthree distinet black bands across the 
nape. Rows of seales 15: sent: 137; seutelle 
96 pairs. Length of specimen (whichis quite 
voune) LOgin., of which the tail ineasures 8} in. 
From Mereui. Capt. Berdinore. 

(6907) Tropidonotus angusticeps, Blyth, a. s. 
Head narrow, not broader than the neek, little 
depressed, the eve much larger than in 7, sab- 
mintacus, and vertical shield broad. Colour (in 
spirit) plumbeons above, uniformly spotted with 
black throughout; below whitish, more or Jess 
variezated with black on the hinder half: head 
without markings ; buta V-like mark on the nape 
with apex towards the occiput, becoming obsolete 
ju adults. One specimen has 4 pree-orbital and 5 
post-orbital plates ; but i general these number 
2 or dand 4: and same specimen is remarkable 
for having no dark markings above, but some in- 
distinct pale spots, probably of a vivid colour on 
the recent Snake. In an adult the black spots 


The very | on the upper parts are almost confined to the 


skin between the scales, and there is no blaekish 
colour ou the hinder halfunderncath. Seventeen 
rows of scales: seutee 167, 72; seutelle 57, 67 
pairs. Length of an adult 41 in., of which tail 
xin. Inhabits Assam and Arakan. 

(6908) Zropidonvtus Subminiatus (?),Schlegel. 
A mostvariable species,aftined in structure to the 
preceding. One 16 in. long has the upper-parts 
speckled over with black and bright yellow ona 
greenish ground, under-parts whitish throughout. 
Head pluinbeous above : alarge black patch be- 
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hind the oceiput, .eurrounded except iu front by 
orange-yellow border, behind which again the 
nape is bright vermillion, chiefly between the 
scales. A couspicuous black streak. below the 
cye, and two black spots posteriorly towards the 
wane: scutee 147 ; scutelle 94 pairs. Another 
rather larger. has the back almost plain dark 
plumbeous, paler and spotted with black towards 
the nape ; lower-parts freckled with minute black 
specks, and ancreasiuely so to the,tail-tip + occiput 
and nape green, crossed with ty'o orange bands, 
becoming redder posteriorly. All the upper 
labials with a black stripe, where each adjoins 
the next. Scutie 257 5 scutella 66 pairs. A third, 
29 in. long, has the upper-parts dark olive brown, 
with bright yellow spots on the skin between the 
scales ; the lower dull pearly: nape green, — fol- 
lowed bya vermillion space: a sinzle broad 
black streak below the eye. Scutie 155; seutelle 
83 pairs. ‘The above three specimens are from 
Assam. Numerous others from Rungpore and 
Arakan, are mostiy similar to the last, with ge- 
nerally a double black streak below the eye unit- 
ing beneath, rarely a single streak, and one large 
specimen has no streak below the eye: this 
would seem to disappear with ave. Rows of scales 
17, 19: scute 150, 166; seutelle 60 to 90 
pairs, but sencrally intermediate. ‘Pail in all 
suddenly tapering. Largest’ specimen, which is 
much thicker than the others (denoting maturi- 
tv), 3. ft., of which tail 8) in. 

(6909) Lropidonolus macrops, Blyth ae. Eve 
very large; the vertical shield bro; idyand posterior 
frontals twice as large as the anterior. Prevail- 
ing hue of the upper-parts a dull vinaecous : 
many of the seales margimed with black, and 
some with yellow: a series of yellow spots 
(about 50 ino utmber) coutimucd along — the 
spine to the extremity of the tail, wath 
a rowof hlack spots on either side. Tlead and 
neck pluarbeous divergiug on the nape where 
the first of the series of yellow spots Is 
placed; a shvht whitish V -like mark in occiput. 
Lower parts yellowish-white, with specks and 
powdering of dusky ; more prevalent towards 
and upou the tail. Seventeen ranges of scales 
s:utw 164-6; scutellw ]30-'6 pairs  Leneth 
of largest specimen 3dLin., of which tail 6) in. 
‘Two specimens closely resemble, but a _ thirc 
presents sotue differences of eolowr. ‘The row of 
vellow spots is wanting along the spine, also 
the dark band on the nape, and the pale V-like 
occipital mark : the ander-parts also are more 
uniformly whitish, Seute 168 5; scutelle 125 
pairs only. All are from near Darjiling., Capt 
W. 8. Sherwil, . 

(6910) Zropidonotus dipsas, Blyth, x. s. Form as 
in dépsas,slender: the neck much compressed. Head 
oval,tlattened above ; eyes large ; the muzzle an- 
terior to the orbits short : : nostr ils small, open- 
ing quite laterally ; the nasal and rostral shields 
being vertical. General colour plumbeous above, 
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| obscurely spotted with black, aud two. barely 


traceble lines of whitish $pots, moregdistinct to- 
wards and upon the neck where they increase in 
size towards the head. Occiput black, withanelon- 
galed white medial spot, and white V-like mark 
behind it, the apex of which is prolonged a little 
backward. A uarrow black line from eve to eve 
passing in front towards the muzzle; and broader 
black streak postertor to the eve, onic as a 
seules Of Jongish oval spots on the sides of the 
neck bordertne the scute. Some black marks 
also on the upper Jabials. Uuder-parta white 
throughout, with a row of minute black specks on 
cither side. Rows of seales 17: scute 169; 

scutellie 90 pairs. Spechnen (young) 202 in, 
as of which tail 44 in. Vicinity of Darjiling. 

Capt. W.s. Sherwill. 

(G91 L) Lropidonotus Platyceps, Blyth, vu. 8. A 
beautiful species, with small and flat (but not broad) 
head, having innch the aspect of a tlerpetodryas. 
eg H. Preenatus, Grav, (dun. AN. H., 
Dec. 1895, p. 39,) may prove to be a variety. | 
Young specimens vene rally shew the two white 
dots on the occipital shields, seen also in Tr, 
[MBRATUS. Frontal and nasal shields vertical. 
Head and upper-parts deep green with slightly 
black-cdged scales; the — lower-parts bright 
vellow, with a coral-red stripe bordering the 
abdominal seule on each side, and strongly 
tinging the sides of the body : subeaudal seutellee 
variegated with greenish-dusky, and traces. of 
the same about the throat. A white streak 
bordered with black passes backward from be- 
hind the eve and then upward to the occiput, but 
this would seem to disappear with age. Such 
Is (or was) the colourme of two Spe CHUCHS re- 
spectively 27a. lone (of which tail 8 in.), and 
214 in. (of which tal 6) in.) But another, 
213 in. long, ds roanrkalle for having the nn 
and throat quite black, also the black markings 
of the dorsal scales more strongly developed than 
in the others, and the black marblings of the sub- 
eaudal scutellze are more intense: the lateral 
coral-red band is merely indicated ;-and the 
wiute streak behind the eye is more strongly 
developed and continued forward to the muzzle. 
Number of rows of scales 19: scuta 174, 86 ; 
scutellie 89, 99 pairs. Another, from Assam, 
appears identical, but has 1550 senti ouly 5 and 
In spirit appears sof a dull oliv e-ereen colour, with 
two lougiudinal pale ruddy dorsal stripes, mueh 
as an ‘Tr, stolatus, and the Jower-parts are 
marked throughout with a black lateral spot 
on each scuta, seen also in the black-throated 
specuhmen. A small young cxample froin the 
Khasva hills is similar ‘to that from Assam. ‘The 
three first described are from near Dasjiling. Capt 
W. S. Sherwill. 

(6912) Elaps Personatus, Blyth, ns. Vertical 
plate about equal to the posterior frontals: 
supra-orbitals large, subquadrangular, elongate. 
— of upper-parts bright red in the adult, 
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ata ager oh cotgh eigen: Lager i Paar deta br escort eee a 
throughout avith. from 22 to 38 narrow. black | of head 2 in. Interdigital membrane:of the hing- 
semi-annuli, having slight whitish margins: nnder- | foot well developed. ‘Fore-limbs extremely thiek, 
parts dull yellowish-white, mottled throughout | with the skin of their tuner surtuce lighly: granu- 
with: black patches more: ‘or-less developed + | lose. Upper-parts witormly dal seddist or-pur- 
head black above, with whitish muzzle and broad | plish black, a tittle marked) with: white: on the 
cross band poatérior to the eves. . Scales lustrous; | posterior surface of the thigh sbelow whitish, 
13 rews above: seute 196, 218s scutelle 29.) much suffused with dusky, and some irregular 
34 pairs <Leneth of hargest specimen 244 in, ‘white spots or marblings along the rami of othe 
of which tail 23 in. From Assai. lower jaw, and also on the sides of the body and 
(6913) Rana Robusta, Blyth, zs. Ao moder- | along the sides of) the limbs. What appear 
ately laree Frog from Gea lon. Jiimbs exceedingly | to be the young have the head. proportionally 
thick and massive ; the third-digits fully webbed. ; less broad than in the adult, and the upper- parts 
Skin subgranulose, especially on the lower-parts. “have more of an oltve tinge, and the under-parts 
Aslight tratsverse folil ou the breast. Colour | are ochreous-vellow, mmottled with reddish: byown. 
dusky above, with alarge black pateh on the back | Hab. Sikkim Himalaya. Capt. W.S.-Sherwill. 
another on the eroup, and smaller lateral patches. . [Pwo other forms atiined to Megalophrys, and 
Lower parts yellowish-white, with a V-like mark like tt and) Bombinator, exhibiting no external 
on the lower surface of the thigh in one of two dympana, also sent from the Sikkim Himalaya bv 
specimens, both males ‘The same individual las Capt. Sherwill, we have at present no means of 
dusky spots or imperfect streaks on the lower; classifving, for want of books of relsrencs. | 
surface of the thiels, and its posterior surfaee is , (691 7) Rombtnator Rik LIINeNSIS, Blyth, N. 8. 
marked with longitudinal streaks of alternating , Size and eeneral character of the Kuropean WB. 
black and vellowish-white.  Diettal membrane | ienens, (Laur.), but the hind toes free or slightly 
speckled with black. Length from snout to vent webbed only at their extreme base. Minis with 
3 in. and of hind-limb 4 in., of which the foot four large subquadrilateral papillose callosities 
is half. Presented by Dr. Bd. Nelaart. on the breast, and correspouding  eallosities on 
(6914) Lymnodyles maeularins, Blyth, a. s.° the upper surface of the innermost digits of each 
Differs from 1. ervthreus by the shyhth but | fore-foot. Phe tubercles of the head, body, and 
distinctly papillose skin of the back, aud non-‘dimbs, much more developed in males than tn 
verrucose posterior surface of thighs; by its) females. On the back are four irrecular rows of 
shorter and stouter limbs, and short anterior di- large porous tubercles, and nwunerous minute tu- 
eits, the two outermost of which have their ter- | bercles without pores stud the rest of the upper 
minal disks smaller thau ind. ervthreus. There parts. On the hind-limbs small porous tubercles 
is a broad black band from wostil to loin, bor- | are very regularly disposed. Colour dull livid olive 
dered above and below by narrow pale yellow | ereen above. a little banded on the limbs: flame- 
streaks. Kntire lower-parts spotless heht vel- eoloured below more or less marbled with dusky. 
low, as also the Upper Ji). A” black spot at the 7 Presented by Capt. W.S. Sherwill. | 
shoulder, and Hine alone the posterior surface of (6918) Mfomolopsis, “Ina collection of snakes 
the four-limb. One or more similar lines on the (from North Carolina presented to the Society 
hind-limbs; the thighs beawifully inottled with !by the Rev. F, Fitzerala, through the Ameri- 
black ; and a black medial line alone the back, | ean Consul, are two fine species of lLomolopsis, 
which becomes double over the loins. Length whieh do not appear to be described either 
of male from muzzle to vent 28 in.; of bind- | by Dr. Sehlegel, or amoug the “ extralimi- 
limb 32 in.s of which the foot measures Lin. | tals” of New York by M. Dekay, or in other 
Hab. Ceylon. Dr. i. BL Kelaart. American lists to which we have access. ‘Lhey 
(6915) Lymnodytes lividus, Blyth, ns. A large may, therefore, be here briefly characterized as 
species with short and remarkably feshy thighs.) probably new and nwateaenilbenl es | 
Colour dusky above, paler and tinged with ruddy | (69179) Homolopisis Reinwardtii, Schlegel: Torn 
on the sides which are spotted with black. Chin, : thick and massive, with subtetragonal section ; 
throat and breast, minutely variegated pale and | the heat! broad; subtrigonal, flat, ach: HiGudes 
dusky.» Belly and thighs underneath, sullied , than the ueck y body ‘covered’ with 19 rows of 
Hae Above, the thighs and shanks are paler broad, smooth and shining imbricated aralee: 
tltan the back and tinged with ruddy, having | which on the'sides are much larger and ‘broader 
several dusky cross-bands. Posterior surface of ! than upon the back ; eves placed very forward : 
thigh smooth or non-verrucose. Length from la single anterior froutel, and series of 7 upper 
muzzle to vent 32in., and hind-leg 44 in., of land 9 lower labinls ‘Tetth very minute. Colour 
which the foot is 22 in. From Colombo. Dr. E. | black above, yellowish-white below ; the ‘sides 
repeat ao ee 7 trausverseély bandeétl with about 75 bands in: all, 
(6916) Megalophrys gigas, Blyth, ». s. (Edi- | the black of the’ Back descending‘ and the yellow- 
ble Frog of Sikkim, vide J. 4. & XAIT. 557.) | ish-white of the lower parts uscessding alternate- 
Adult male 43 in. from snout to vent ; hind-foot ‘ly, and the former contitiued irregularly across 
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the lower-parts where the two colours are abont | Gray does not give the nuwber of rows 
equally distributed. Head black, irregularly va: | of scales or of abdominal or caudal plates. 
riegated with yellowish-white: the rostral and | Mr. Jerdon writes—‘* 23. rows of carinated 
labials of the latter hue, and all except the last’ scales. ‘Scutiw 142; scntelle 36.”? The Asa- 
three inferior labials having.a medial black spot. | mese specimen has 23 rows of the first ;  scutw 
Most of the shields of the chin and throat are) 143; scutell about 36 pairs. Length 14} in, 
also thus spotted. Scutee 200; scutclle 37 ' of which tail barely 2 in. Colour.pale, variegated 
pairs. Length of specimen 4 ft., of which tail with dark blackish-edged patches on the upper 
4 in. Head 14 in. in greatest breadth. parts, forming irregular transverse bands, more 

(6920) Homolopsis Parviceps, Blyth. Form. or less divided and the halves alternating ;. below 
moderately thick, attenuating towards the head, ° whitish, the plates speckled laterally with dusky ; 
which is small and not broader than the neck ; body : chin and sides of throat blackish ; a whitish band 
covered with 19 10ws of smooth shining imbri-! proceeding backward from the eve, another froin 
cated scales, which on the sides are much broad- mouth, and between them a black space. This 
er than upon the back; tail with only § rows of | Asamese specimen has an elongated black ocei- 
hexagonal scales besides the scutellw. ‘Iwo | pital spot, suceceded by two lateral streaks 
anterior frontals, half the size of the posterior.) which unite posteric ly ; a somewhat diferent 
‘Teeth minute. Colour black above, yellowish- | arrangement from that in Mr. Jerdon’s drawing, 
white beneath, the latter extending over 22 rows , and again different from that exhibited in an 
of seales on either side. Three yellowish-white | example from the vicnnty of Darling, which 
dorsal stripes, one median extending from! also has the wnder-parts much more mottled 
the occiput to the middle of the tail, the; with black ; but all are evidently identical a 
others lateral and occupying part of the Sth’ species. 
and 6th rows of seales. On the lower parts, | Marther Notices and Descriptions of varions Rep- 
also, two lines are formed of broad — black tiles, new or little known.—~ By &. Blyth, Lsq. 
spots, one on either side of each scuta, and (6924) Testudo Phayrei, Blyth. Great Bur- 
along the middle of the body is a third and | mese land ‘Tortoise. Carapax smooth, as in TY. 
median row. ‘The shields of the head are mar-| xraprara and ‘T. axaucata, but much flatter; 
gined and variegated with yellowish-white, and | oblong ; subquadrate, its free marginal plates re- 
each labial except the posterior three Jower are | verted and moderately serrate. Nuchal plate 
whitish having a large black spot. Seutee 1615) broader than long. Caudal plate double, Gu- 
scutelle 45. Length of specimen 22 ft., of | lar plates longer than broad, moderately noteh- 





which tail 53m. "ed: anal broader than long, and deeply notched. 
FORTOISES. | Beak unemarginate. Fore-limbs covered with 


(6921) Testudo Meyalopns. Since the for- | very Jong and thick imbrieated scales, much as 
mer part of the foregoing paper was pub- | ina Pangolin; the claws elongate, strong anc 
lished, the author has had an opportunity of | thick: similar great elongate scales at the heel. 
shewing the Soviety’s specimens of Burmese 'Tor- | and a group of five principal obtuse spmes or 
toises to the Rev. J. Mason of Maulmein, | either side of the tail, the medial of them re- 
who has long devoted considerable attention to | markably strong aud thick. “Two or mor 
the zoology of the ‘Tenasscrim provinces. ‘This | smaller spines or thick elongate scales above the 
gentleman immediately recognised the ‘Testudo | tail. Colour wholly black, or imingled more ot 
Megalopus ( J. 4. S. XXIL, 640,) as the species | less with buff-yellow. In the voung, the seale 
with which he was most. familiar in Burma ; at | are probably of the latter hue, with gradually in 
once distinguishing it from the Indian ‘I. Stel- | creasing black centres. Limbs deep brown ; som 
lata: and as his judgment is worthy of confi- | of tlle claws vellow in some specimens ; the heac 
dence, we may pretty safely now rank ‘I. Mega- | and neck paler brown, strongly tinged with yellow 
lopus asa third Burmese species of the genus. | Our largest specimen is 20 in. long in a straigh 
At about the same date of publication, appeared | line, or 222 in. measured over the curve of th 
a paper by Dr. Gray on some undescribed spe- | carapax, from front of nuchal plate to nnddle o 
cies of reptiles collected by Dr. Joseph Hooker | caudal notch : greatest breadth 144 m. or 20: 
in the Khasia mountains and Sikkim Ilimalaya. | in. following the curve, from one obtuse latera 
Among them, his genus angle to the other. Height 14 m. Head toocci 

(6922) Dopasia approximates Blyth’s Ophiseps | put 42 in. The shell of this individual is wholl; 
(J. 4.8. XXII, 655), but is evidently distinct ; | black, with merely a few slight indications of th 
the position of the vent in Dopasia is not stated. | ochreous-yellow colouring : all the claws dee 

(6923) Parias maculata, Gray, is identical | brown. Another, rather smaller, has the ap 
with ‘Inigonocephalus nilgiriensis, Jerdon, J. .4. | pearance of great age, with most of the:plates o 
§ XXII, 524, as we find upon comparison of | its carapax more or less completely united 
a fine Assamese specimen with the descrip-|so that the form of some cannot be traced 
tion by Messrs. Jerdon and Gray, and with| Colour irregularly mingled black and dul 
a coloured figure sent by Mr. Jerdon. Mr.’ buff-yellow ; the plastron chiefly black an 
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several of the claws are yellow wholly or in part. 
Hab. Arakanu ; Tenasserim Provinces. Speci: 
mens presented by Capt Phayre. | 

(6925) Testudo elongata, Blyth. Small Bur- 

mese land Tortoise. Carapax elongate, becom- 
ing more so and quite stnooth in adults, wherein 
it approaches to-a semi-cylindrical forin ; flattish, 
cnb-cven, the three medial vertebral plates 
lving almost in a plane, and the free marginals 
slightly reverted. Caudal broader than the last 
vertebral. Nuchal twice or thrice as long as 
broad, and even with the borders of the auterior 
marginals, Gulars not notched, or but very 
slightly so. Caudals divergent from base, and 
transversely elongate-triangular, broader than 
jong, forming a slight lateral notch with the 
yentrals. Beak laterally notched or distinctly 
three-pointed. Scales of the limbs rather sinall, 
eontrasting much with those of the preceding 
species. Colour of hall grown specinen orange- 
vellow, each plate having a large black ceutre, 
which nostly disappears with age, leaving a few 
more or less radiating black spots on those of 
the carapax, and often a black spot on only the 
large medial plates of the pastrou., Head and 
limbs brown, much tinged with yellow. Length 
ofan adult 13in. ina straght line, by 8 in. 
across, or rather more towards the hinder part 
of the body. Height 5 in. Head to occiput 
93 in. ILlab. Arakan. Specimens presented — by 
Capt. Phavyre. 
# According to Dr. Helfer, Tortoises abound 
in the Lenassertm Provinces, aud are much 
eaten by the Peeners and Karens, who train 
dows to search for them. 

In India proper and also in Ceylon, only one 
species of land ‘Tortoise occurs viz. 

(6926) Testudo stellata, Schweigger, a 
fivure and interesting notice of which are given 
by Capt. HLutton in J. 4@. 8. VI, 689, under the 
supposition of ils being ‘IT. geometrica. Lhe 
latter is aS. African species, verv similar to T. 
stellata, but having a distinet nuchal plate, which 
‘T. stellata does not possess, and exhibiting cer- 
tain other distinctions. Among some ‘Tortoises, 
however, presented to the Society by Capt. Sher- 
will from S. Africa, are two small specimens of 
geometrica, and ove full grown example which 
can in no way be distinguished from the Indian 
stellata. The latter does not inhabit Lower 
Bengal, andis rarely brought alive to Calcutta. 
One much more commonly brought there is the 
I’. radiata, Shaw, a largef specics remarkable for 
its very hemispherical form, and which is said 
to be indigenous to Madagasear, in which case 
it is probably brought to India from the Maun- 
tius. The very large specimen referred by Blyth 
to stellata (v. ae¢inodes) in a note to p. 462 ante, 
he now thinks, after much consideration, to be 
distinet, and indicates as, 


size, with proportionally much larger feet 
and claws. The colours duller and therefore 
less strongly contrasting, and the lines radiat- 
ing from each boss of the carapax more 
numerous. Fore-feet with two large claw-hke 
scales of cqual size behind the palm, and no 
others approaching them in size. Claws of 
hind-feet fully twice as large as in adult stedlata. 
Length of carapax, measured in a straight line, 
12 in., by 74 in. in diameter-breadth. Hab.— ? 

(6928) Testudo. ‘There are several living 
specimens about Calcutta, of the great Sey- 
chelle ‘Tortoise, miscalled T. Indica by Gme- 
lin, and under which Mr. Gray unites no fewer 
than seven of the supposed species admit- 
ted by M.M. Dumeril and Bibron. According 
to Dr. Schlegel, ‘The Indian Tortoise [so- 
called], probably indigenous to Macagascar 
and the neighbouring isles, has*:+been aechi- 
mated in the Gallapagos Isles, in California, 
and on several other points on the western coast 
of South “America: but we have been assured, 
on good anthority, that numerous specimens 
kept in gardens in the Mauritius, have all been 
brought from the Seychelle Islands in’ the 
first instance, that they are still commonly 
brought from those islands to the Mauritius, 
and thence we believe the few in India have been 
imported. It is most assuredly not an Indian 
reptile, nor have we heard of its ever propagat- 
ing in this country. (Mr. Blyth adds:—In 
the Mauritius | am informed that it is 
eaten, ‘The largest I have seen is in- my 
own possession, alive, and measures 4 ft. 4 
in. in length over the curve of the carapax, 
or 3 ft. 5 in. in a straight line; transversely 4 ft. 
2 in. over the high arch of the carapax, or im a 
diameter line 2 ft. 2 in.: height, when not raised 
upon the legs, ¢. e. height of shell, 203 in. ; when 
walking, the shell is lifted fully 6 in. from the 
eround, if not more: circumference of hind-foot 
173 in. <A scientific fmend, recently from Jam- 
aica, assures ine, that this great Sevchelle species 
is quite distinct from the great Gallapagos ‘Tor- 
toise, which has bred and multiplied in Jamaiea 
and other W. India islands, Curious, that these 
eivantic land ‘lortoises (diminutive, however, in 
comparison with the extinct Indian Colossicheilis) 
should thus be indigenous to small oceanic 
groups of islands, in each case remarkable for 
the pecniiarities of both their fauna and flora. 
We are reminded of the great wingless birds 
(Dodos and Solitaires) of the Mauritius, Bourbon, 
and Rodrigues; those also of N. 4ealand and of 
Madagascar; the Megapodius of the Nicobuars, 
and its congeners of other islands ; the singular 
and quite recently extinct great Parrot of Philip 
Islet near Norfolk island, with tts sole ng 
in N. Zealand ; the Owl-like nocturnal Cockatoo 
of N. Zealand, also close upon extirpation, &e. 

(6927) Testudo Megulopus, Blyth, x. s. Similar | ‘The majority, if not all, of these islands appear- 
to I. stellata, but ‘attaining a much greater’ ing to be remnants of what may be comparatively 
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termed contiyents, ernch with. its peculiar — 
yeh tre. or. centres of creation, Jn all these 
supposed séliques of ancient Jands,: with the chief! 
exception of Madagascar, nunmalta are rare, aud 
are chiefly or whelly Chetroplera, Rodentia, aud 
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(6931) Bmye. Thang dsray;, which» attains 
to a Hach fee size than has shaban Pg 
described, adults .measurting 20. to 922 in. 
(straight) ur length of carapax. - 
(6932) Kays Teetum, Gray, the sie, of 


Marsipralia ; the two former orders comprising whioli measare similarly 6 in. ; aud £. Hamil- 


the ouly placental mmatamalia of Australia; and | tonii, Gray, the aulults 
one specics of * each of these placental orders be- 


ing:the only known indigenous. mamials of N. 


lately Deen reported in the latter country, in all 
probabjlity a amarsupial. Madagascar is very re- 


warkabledor the, extraordinary development of 


the quadrumanous group of Lemurs, among the 
higher placental mammalia; and has even a ro- 
dent Leyur in Cheiromvs, as Australia has a 
rodent Jamarsupial in Phasealomyvs. lis other 
placental mammals are mostly of peculiar gevera, 


inknewn eve on the neighbouring continent of 


| 
Zealand, though a lunge ‘Tadger- like animal has | species | 


| 
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Afgjen;.and no marsupial has Deen discovered | 


there. 7 

{G929) Testedo Lorsfields. 
Mr. Gray deseribes a ‘l. TLorstieldi, which he 
suguests may be T. tberia, Pallas, daa. Casp , 
t. 5. ‘The Society's nauseum possesses a land 
Tortoise from that country, which however be- 
lougs to the genus llomopus, having but fourclaws 
to gach fool. Tt may be thus deseribed. viz ; 

(6930) Lemons Barnesu, Blyth, Carapax 
syugrish, «depressed, broadest posteriorly, where 
(he free marginals are a dittle reverted and 
distinctly: serrate, 
nuchal plate well developed. Caudal broad 
as the last vertebral, and broader than the other 


From A@hanistan 


vertebral plates. Nucleus of each lateral or 
dioseoidal plate near ats inner) or upper 
horder. Gular plates donger than broad, 


the two formmg a nearly equilateral triangle. 
Anals. oblong, divergent, forming a rather dec ‘ply 
notched - Lordler, of forelimbs rather 
large, and those to the front mostly uniform: in 
size. Claws clongate, or not worn down by 
attvition. Beak three-pointed. Colour vellow 
above, with black nuelet to the plates : 
the -plastron blaek with vellow border. ‘The 
head and limbs appear to have been yellowish. 
Length of carapax 6 in, by 5% in., measuring 
straght, LTeieht 26 1. Head to eeciput Phin. 
‘This large eerie was procured in Afghanistan 
by: Sip Av: Burnes. A very small Tlomopus in 


Seales 


spirit, algo from Afghaniqian, is doubtless the: 


voung, though exhibiting some remarkable dif 
ferences. inthe shape of the upper plates — In 
this the auolial ig roundish, or as broad as 
lang; aud all the yertebralsare about equally | 1 
broad... Colour dull: yellow throughout. Present- 
ed to the anusenm: ty Trautarsus Dr. Allan 
Webb, 0 ab ce ee ot 

Of the. numeraus - nee Consanine! (Bangs) 
of the Gangetic rivers, ouly three species are 


those of 


Auterior border straight, the: 


former, the first vertebral ts 
' 
‘and somewhat broader than the second, 


of owhich. measure 
similarly 42. in. 7 eS 

(6933) Himys Tentorwa. The gale other 
we have vet met with from this 
vicinity is bk. ‘Tentoria, Gray, one voung speci- 
menomyv. This Mr. Gray desenibes from the 
Bombay Dukun, where procured by Col. Svkes ; 
and Sir) Alexander Burnes obtamed an adult 
from the Indus, which 1s now m the Society’s 
muscun, These two specunens differ im some 
respects from cach other, also from Mr. 
Gray's description, and from Buchanan tlamil- 


tows coloured figure, the two latter agaia 
presenting certam discrepancies one from the 
other. ‘The species is nearly affined to I. ‘Tee- 


tum, Bell, but at all awes lias the median keels 


to the first three vertebral plates much less 
devolped, and the whele  carapax 18) conspi- 
cuousty flatter and broader. aA peeuhartty of 


both species consists ino the pecuhar deeanter- 
shaped fon of the fourth vertebral plate. Coim- 
paring the adult of i. Pentoria from the Indus 
dength of earapax, measured straight, 62 m..) 
with an adult of b. Tectum from the Tughly 
(carapax, similarly measured, 6 nn), the first 
vertebral plate is propordionally much broader i 
the former, pentagonal, narrower to the front, 
with a broad straight transverse base posteriorly, 
and the keel little developed ; whereas the tirst 
vertebral plate of bi. Teetum is pentagonal, 
hroader to the front, with a rounded posterior 
and much more developed keel. Ino the 
considerably larger 
whereas 
in the Jatter it is sub-equal or even rather smaller 
than the second: an adult 1. Pentoria the 
second vertebral plate is hexagonal but alinost 
square, and rather broader than long, with the 
keel nearly obsolete; in) di. Tectun, some- 
what pear-shaped, truncate to the front and 
narrowing and curving off posteriorly, with the 
keel strongly marked : the third vertebral plate 
of adult Tentoria is quadrangular, longer by 
half than broad, with the keel quite obsojete on 
the anterior half, and flat and) but little raised 


Dise, 


posteriorly ; in KE. tectum itis hexagonal, with the 


keel strongly developed and prolonged backward. 


A narrow black Jine is continued along the spinal 
ridve of FE. tentoria ; whereas the middle. of the 
ridge is broadly white in E. tectum, bordered bv 
a black line on. either side: The plustrowof 


YL. tentoria is blackish-brown, with a :pale bor- 


der to. each plate ; in E.-tectum pale with two 


or three distinet blackish patches on each plate. 


common in the vicinity of Calcutta ; and adults Comparing the young of the two. species, the 
of alfare rarely net with. These are.— first vertebral. plate. forms aomuch— broader 
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entagon in. tentoria, being equal.in breadth , ina healthy state, buried among the roots of 


othe second; in young E. tectum the fret: some guimea prass.. 


-ertebral plate is:considerably narrower than 
re second : the second. vertebral plate: in 
voung tentoria forms a heptagow.avith the base 
posteriorly ; in young tectuma pentagon ‘with 
rounded apex ;and anterior base : the third: an 
young tentoria is subquadriateral, — some- 
what longer) than broad. with the keel a 
little produced. posteriorly ; in voung tectum a 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
t 


sey 
“ 


A small and: evidertly. young Emys from 
Arakan or Tenasserim- would seem-to be 

(6939). -Emys: ocelleta, Dumeril and. Bibron. 
The colouring agrees with the description ; the 


details of structure less completely. . Length 


of earapax 6 in. (ineasured straight). 


Tt: is.affin- 


ed to & Thurgii; and, as compared with a spe- 


i 


pentagon with its base to the front. and the keel | 


nich broader and more prominent. Yet, not- 
withstanding these great differences of detail, 
and alse of the colouring of the head, neck and 
limbs, the two speeics are very liable to be con- 
founded on a superficial glance. 


(6934) Binys Trijnga, According to MoM, 
hy M. Duvaneel from the ‘ salt-water lake” 


Terrapins which we have seen from that loeality, 
we have sought in vain for this species, which 
helones to the peninsula of India, and is the only 
one which has heen there observed, with the ex- 
ception of Col. Sykes’s specimen of I. ‘Tentoria, 


(6955) Euys Dhongoka. (Since the above was 


printed. we have obtained another Eimys from : : de 
CU, | Saale wigs become obseured with age. Head brown above, 
the vieinitv of Chaibasa, which appears to be the Cec? ese 
voune of E. dhongoka; and Mr. Jerdon assures” with yellow superciltary line meeting Its opposite 
conne of KE. dhongoka; and Mr. Jerdon assures — : 

eee sate ae cover the nostrils, and another proceeding back- 


me that a large species abounds in’ the Ner- 
midda, 2 feet and upwards, which is probably 
the same: it is not referred to in’ Mr. Jerdon’s 
paper, p. 463° aate.] 

(6936) Buys Seha, In Ceyon Kh. Dhonzoka 
is replaced by the very distinet Ho sebar, Gray. 


cimen of 4. Thurgiit of the same size, it is at 
once distinguished byghaving the whole under 
surface of the shell spotless yellowish-white, and 
each tateral or discoidal plate of the carapax is 
marked in the centre with a large roand reddish- 
brown spot, surrounded by a pale areola; an 


‘interrupted black line along the spinal ridge, 
‘which is raised into keels on the first four verte- 


bral plates 


Domeril and Bibron, Schweigger, was obtained | 


‘These ave of equal breadth, where- 


asin . Thargit the first is much harrower than 


Iving east of Calcutta; but of the numbers of | the others, 


Nuchal plate twice as long as broad 


and throughout equal; whereas in BE, Thvrgii it 


is triangular with posterior hase. 


- 6 fy ieee 5 tes 


Hindmost 
vertebral plate much narrower thanin &. Thurgii; 
and the posterior marginals and especially the 
eaudals are much smaller than in that species. 
Colour of the upper parts greenish- olive-brown, 
with the ocelli before mentioned, which probably 


ward from the eye. Limbs and under parts 


apparently vcllowish without markings. ‘There 


is a species of ®hamelon in the Society's old 


collection, the origin of whieh is unknown, but 


(6987) Kinys Dhongoka. On the Arakan coast, 
adults of Emys Dhongoka, Gray, approaching to | 
2 feet in length of carapax, would appear to be ( 
nutely tubereulated, with larger tubercles regular~ 
|v intrespersed throughout. The latter are smaller 


very common ; but the only young specimen which 
we have seen of this species was sent down alive 
from Assam by Major Jenkins, and is now 
mounted in Calcutta museum. ‘The adults have 
much the appearance of ‘letraonyx Lessonii, 1). 
and B., but are readily distinguished by havin 
five instead of four claws to the fore-feet. 
(6938) Tetraonyx Lessonii abounds at the 
mouth of the Hughly, and great numbers are 
brought to Caleutta, where thev are eaten 
by particular castes of Ilindus and are even 
kept for sale in tanks. Though the water. 


cy 
om) 


tail 


it would appear to be undescribed. ft would 
seem to be most nearly affined to ©, cucullatus,, 
Gray, and has the oeciptal flaps of both that 
species and Ch. delepis, Leach. 7 

(69:40) Chameleo verrucosus, Blyth. Body ral- 


and contrast less strongly on the limbs and tail, 
and are more thickly set upon the limbs. Ridg- 
es of the back and throat serrated, the tuber- 
cles becoming smaller towards and upon the 
Beneath, the tail is smooth, though tend- 
ing to exhibit a slight serrature towards its 
base. Superciliary ridges not uniting together, 


either before or behind ; anda small medial 
occipital ridge continued to the base of the two 


lateral: flaps or lappe 


‘Lortoises generally are niuch used as food, the 


species chiefly consumed, or at least which are 


are ‘Tetraonvx Lessonii and Emyda punctata. 
‘The latter appears to be the most generally dif- 
fused species of Tortoise throughout the whole 


of India‘and Ceylon, and is very abundant in | 


Lower Bengal, burrowing deep into the beds 
of tanks: when the water dries up. A Jarge one 
which escaped into the Bengal Asiatic Society's 
compound was found several months afterwards 


& 


i of skin. Colour of: the 
specimen blanched ; but there is a strongly mark- 


ed black streak proceeding backward from the 
brought in greatest quantity for that purpose, 


axilla, and surmounted by a white streak, the 
two occupying the space which may be conceal- 
ed behind the humeras.' Length 114 in., of 
which the tailis 6 in. Hab. unknown, 
(6941): Leinrus Berdmorei, Blyth (Geckoide. ) 
Agrees with Mr. Gray’s definition of * Leturus, 
except that there is no appearance of the toes 
being webbed at base. Colour grey, with 4 
longitudinal blackish streaks along the back and 
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sidcs, 3 or 4 interrupted crossbands of the same | the same species would be found to inhabit both 
ou the wpper surface of the tail, a medial black: | of them. orcs ht er oon pees eg 
streak on the nape, and others sucevssively diverg- | (6945) Culotes mystaceus, Dumeril and Bibron. 
ing on each side of it, and a ddack streak frem | (Described J. 4. & XXII, 754). Inhabits Bur- 
before the eye continued to the shoulder. Some | ina, and also-the mountainous parts of ‘Ceylon. 
mottHug also on the limbs, Hab. Mergui, where | Hind-toe reaching to the ear. | 
procared by Capt. Berdmore. (6946). Calotes Rouxi (¢), Dumeril and Bibron. 

Three adult specimens and another half-grown 
forwarded by Dr. Kelaart from Newera Khia, 
in Ceylon, accord fully with the deseription 
as regards structure; bnt the colouring 1s re- 
maikable, aud different again from that of 
Mr. Jerdon’s supposed C. Rouxi of 8. India. 
Pit before the shoulder more developed than 
in C. Mystaceus, and partially black. Huind- 
toe reaching to the eye. <A row of 3. or 
4 oraised spines above the tympanum ; and 
nuchal crest, moderate and gradually dininish- 
ine to the tail. The latter is tumid at base, and 
soon attenuates rather suddenly, the tuimid por- 
tion exhibiting amedian ridge of very broad 
' keeled scales. Caudal scales towards the base of 
‘tail much larger than those of the body. Throat 
seales very broad and flat, with a median row of 
nayrow compressed scales Impariiug the ap- 
pearance of a small /axox or dewlap. A half grown 
specimen (in spirit.) is blue, with the tail red- 
dish-brown to near its base, and marked with an 
irrecular double series of ocedde which are white, 
having a black border. A few siinilar ocedli are 
seen bordering the low spinal crest. There is a 
black mark between the eve and the ear, and: 
another below the eye; anda tinge of ruddy on 
the throat, about the tympanum, and on the 
occipital and tympanic spines. Adults (in spi- 
rit) have the body and limbs blue, the tumud 
base of tail green, and the rest of the tail dull red- 
brown, with oced/z less bright than im the young. 
Borders of lips black, continued as ,a broad black 
band (nore or less variegated with ruddy-white) 
to the shoulder-pit. ‘Throat whitish tinged with 
ruddy and strongly contrasting, as also a white 
band from the tympanum continued over and 
passing the shoulder-pit. In some, the shoulder 
pit is also posteriorly margined with a white 


(6942) Séellio. The genus &ellto is new to the 
Indian fauna. <A species from Upper Hindustan 
cannot be safely separated from the Arabian &¢. 
Cyanogaster, Ruppell, untess upon comparison of 
specimens. The tail, however, appears to be long- 
er; and there is a slight gular fanon. Specimens 
vary much in colour, An adult from Mirzapore, 
presented by the late Major Wroughton, imeca- 
sures 12% in. long, of which the tail is 8 
in. Throat blue, spotted over with vellowish- 
white, deepening to purple on the fanou 
which is less spotted. The rest of the lower 
parts are yellowish-white, marbled on the trans- 
verse fold of the neck and immediately behind it 
with blackish, and spotted with the same on the 
breast and belly, the spots becoming less numer- 
ons on the latter. Upper parts dark olive-green 
the back and sides speckled over with whitish. 
‘'wo sinaller spectinens were presented to the So 
ciety by L. C Stewart, sq. now of H. M. 61st 
Rest. from Wuzeerabad.  Leneth of one SF in., 
of which the tail measures 52 in. In these the 
under parts are yellowish-white, suffused or mar- 
bled with bluish or pale dusky on the throat, and 
slightly spotted with the same. on the breast. 
Upper parts paler olive-green than in the large 
specimen; the back and sides speckled with yel- 
lowish-while in one, as m= the adult example, 
with traces of dusky marbling on the back ; in 
the other, the back is much more marbled and 
blotched with dusky, and has only a few largish 
dull white spots on the back and sides, while the 
limbs and tail are banded, and there are three 
dark transverse lines over each eye. If new, it 
will be the St. indicus, Blyth. 
~ (6943) Genus Calofes, Kanp. We have now 
nine well marked species of this genus in the cal- 
cutta museum. The first three are distinguished mark ; and raising the fore-ley, two or three ad- 
by a pit or fold before the shoulder, which is linet | ditional white stripes are seen, oblique and suc- 
with minute scales. cessively more inclining to the horizontal. The 

(6944) Culotes. emma, Gray (vide “ Proceedings | limbs arc also banded with white; but these 
of.the Asiatic Society’ for May, 1853, p. 413.) | markings are often indistinct or obsolete. ‘Tu- 
inhabits Mergui, and prgbably other parts of | iid base of tail bright orange underneath im some 
Burma, ranging northward perhaps to the Kha- specimens. C. Rouxi is deseribed from Burma ; 
sya hills ; but extremely doubtful as an inhabi- | but as. we possess the preceding species both 
tant of Afghanistan, We have elsewhere express- | from Burmah and the mountains of Ceylon, it is 
ed .our suspicion (doc, cut.) that collections made | the less improbable that the present may. have 
by the Jate Dr. Griffith in Afghanistan and in | the same habitat. | | 
the Khasya hills had become mixed and con-| (6947) Culotes. Gigas, Blyth, (Supposed C. 
founded, and henee that Mr, Gray had been led ophiomachus, /. 4. 8. XI, 870). Resemble C. 
to assign his Calotes emma, ©. maria, ©. minor, | versicolor, except in being much larger, having no 
aud Salea Horsfieldi to Afghanistan, and two of | tract of gular faxon, and a doudle nuchal crest of 
the four to the Khasyas alsa; countries so ex- spine-like scales, 4 im. long in the specimen 
tremely different, that it is most improbable that under examination. Dorsal crest also propor- 
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tionally more developed than in C. versicolor, ! There is also a row of five flattened scales from 
and terminating abruptly over base of tail. Length | below the eveto above the tympanuin. ‘Two 
of head‘ and body 63 in. Of tail—? Of hind- | longest hind-toes of subequal length and reach- 
limb 32 in. Colour apparently uniform without | ing only to the ear. ‘Body seales acutely’ 
markings, but the specimen is much blanched. | pointed, especially those of the lower parts. 
Hab.—?. : e , | Colonrs green or brown, mottled with whitish and 

(6948) Oalotes versicolor, Daudin. The most | with dark brown ; lips black. Frours. India. 
common and generally diffused species, inhabiting (6950) Calotes ophiomachus, (Merrem). ‘tym- 
all India and Ceylon, from the base of the Himala- | panic ridge with several short and two Jonver 
va southward, and (according to Mr. Gray) also | spines. Longest hind-toe reachiny to frout of 
China and Afghanistan (vide, however, remarks | eve. Tail extremely long, itsterminal three-fourths. 
on C. emma) Itis the only species we have commonly whitish. General colour green, paler 
in Lower Bengal, where it is excessively abun- |} below ; with some irregular white transverse 
dant particularly in gardens. Sir A. Burnes sent ! bands on the body in adults.  Stupe through 
a specimen from Sindh ; and we have also one | the eve red; and nuchal crest and — throat 
from Rangoon. In the last, however, the seales , the same in the breeding livery of the 
are somewhat smaller than in Indian specimens, | males. One Ceylon cxample (in spirit) 1s re- 
and the two detached spines on the tympanic merkable for having a longitndinal white lateral 
ridge are remarkably minute ; but there is uo | band, continued from the shoulder to the tail 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 





| 
\ 
! 
! 
t 
t 
| 
t 
{ 
{ 
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other difference. Ceylon specimens, on the | upon which it beeomes broken and lost. Iden- 
other hand, appear commonly to attain a greater tical from 5. India, Ceylon, and the Nieobar 
size, with somewhat larger scales, the nuchal | Islands. 7 
and dorsal crests and also the gular fawon | (6951) Caloles plutyceps, Blyth. J. 4. 8. 
being rather more developed (and they are | NAL 354. HIab. Khasia hills. 
then the supposed C Rouxi apud Blyth of /. (6952) Culotea tricurinatus Blyth. Founded 
A.S. XXII, 854); but smaller and younger | ona young speciinen of a well marked species, af- 
specimens from Ceylon are quite undistin- | fined by the flat form of the head to the last, but 
euishable from Bengal examples; and it} particularly distinguished by having three low 
may even be that the latter sometimes attain the | crests or keels alone the nape and shoulders. An 
size and general development of the Ceylon rep- | oblique row of six large triangular scales over 
tile. [Some diving examples sent from Galle by | each tympani, but no spines (perhaps on ac- 
Dr. Kelaart are quite undistinguishable from | count of youth). Longest. hind-toe reaching to 
living Bengal specimens.) In S. India, again, the | tip of muzzle. Colour (in spirit) blue above, 
changes of colouring (as deseribed by Mr. Jer- | white beneath. !rom near Darjiling, where pro- 
don) difler from those of C. versicolor of Bengal, | cured by Capt. Sherwill. 
and are perhaps the same as in the Ceylon (6953) dAspris, Blyth, u. g. (Seincide). Aftined 
animal. Ilere the colours are changeable, but | to ‘Tropidophorus, Dumeril and, Bidron, but dil- 
no yellow is ever seen; and in’ the months of | fers much im the arrangement of shickls upon 
May and June, the males chiefly are often ob- | the head, and the fuee anterior to the eyes is 
served with the head and anterior third of the | compresssed and narrow, With subacute muZz- 
body, inclusive also of the fore-lunbs, tolerably vale. ‘Tongue very slightly notched. ‘Tecth ex- 
bright red, a large black patch before the shoulder, | tremely minute, frontal shield elongate-pentan- 
and all the rest plain greenish-brown. ‘They are | gular, attenuating much posteriorly : front-parie- 
often altogether of the latter hue without mark- | tals triangular and contiguous ; parietals large, 
ings ; or the markings come out more or less | subovate ; interparictal smaller, elongate anid 
strongly. ‘Ihe reptile is then commonly brown, | obtt scly — pentangular ; supercitiaries five In 
lighter or darker, with a series of transverse dusky | number, broad, the two series separated apart by 
bands, broken on either side by a longitudinal | the narrow hinder part of the elongated frontal 
whitish band which is evaneseent appearing and | shield. Seales of the back and upper part of 
disappearing and sometimes shewing Very con- | tail rhombic, strongly carimate, the keels run- 
spicuously. A dusky streak through the eye, and | ning in parallel ridges; of the belly roundish, 
three others radiating below and two above it.; smooth. Pree-anal scales 2, large, trianglar. 
‘Three or four oblique streaks on each side of the ‘Toes 5—5, simple, slender. 
throat ; and others on the limbs. Females are! (6954) Aspris Berdmorei, Blyth, %. s. Colour 
smaller and darker, venerally of the hue of the 3 dusky-brown or blackish, the throat and. belly 
ground on which they lie. | ruddy-white, with some cross-bands of the same 
(6949) Calotes viridis, Gray. Nuchal crest ex- ‘upon the neck and body, broader and more 
tremely slight ; and no decided spines above the | distinct on the former, and white specks on the 
tympanum, but three raised angular.scales placed | lips, chin, and on the under and laterial surface 
not ona ridge, but disposed triangularly and | of the tail. Hight distinct rows of keeled scales 
separated apart. In some specimens, probably along the back. Length of -epecimen 4 in., 
the females, the latter arc scarccly noticeable. of which the tail is 24 in., and head 8. in., fore- 
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linhs 4%, in. ; hind-limbs 4ian.. Hab. Mereui, 


where procured by Capt. Berdmore, is, 


(6958) Morea formosa, Blyth, 1.8 - Leneth 
of one 7 in., of which the tail measures half. 
hexagonal, in six dorsal series. - 


scales similar to the abdominal. 


Frontal shield elongate-pentagonal, ‘broadest. ty under-parts, 


the front. and rounded posteriorly. Inter-nasal 
aud fronti-nasals lozenge-shaped, or somewhat 
fan-shaped, broader than long, 
distinct, but uusyinmetrically divided. 
olive-green, With black lateral and pale 
teral bands a3 usual, the former much speckled 
with greenish-white, and the latter shewing a 
series of black spots. Between the pale super- 
lateral streaks are five uarrow black lines along 


superla- 


Fronti+parietals | 


i 


| 


| 
| 


{ 
\ 
‘ 


| 


the nape and body, variegated with angular | 


greenish-white spots. A few such Spots appear 
also on the wpper surface of the tail, caused bva 
scale variewated with black and creenish-wiite 
herg and ‘there placed. Limbs minutely peneil- 
led with black, and spots or streaks of the same 


of tail whitish. 


upon the head. Under-parts greemish-plinnbeons 
throughout. This large specimen was procured . 
at Mirzapore by the late Major Wrouehton = and | 


others, from Wuzcerabad, presented by LL. C. 
Stewart, Esq. now of H. M 6lst Rest., are 
sindller and Jess warked with black, whieh 
does not form continuous lines along the 
back, but variegated scales (black, with pale 
medial portion,) are throughout scattered, and 
there are some black markings on the head.. 
(6956) Mocoa Sikiminensis, Blyth, n. s. A small 
species, about 4 in. long. the tail varying In 
length in different individuals. In one the head 
and body measure 12 in., the tail 22 ine: in 
another the head,and body measure 1S an.. the 
tail but 2 in. This difference is probably sexual, 
the former proportions denoting the male, and the 
latter the female. [The same variation occurs 
in the species of Riopa, Gray | Closely affined 
to the preceding spesies, but much’ smaller, 
flatter, and more lustrous, with proportionally 
much more slender toes. Colour of the upper 
parts nacrcous olive-greey, with three irregular 
black lines or rows of specks along the back. 
not always very conspicuous 4 broad black 
lateral band, becoming obsolete along the sides 
of the tail, is margined with 2 glistening pale 
greeuish stripe above, and variegated with spots 
of the same. along its lower half and on the 
outside of the limbs. Under-parts greenish- 
white, except the tail and below the limbs where 
the colour is rufous-white. 
dark spots on the throat. Inhabits Sikim, where 
procured by Capt. W. 8. Sherwill. } 
(6957) Plestiodon Quadrilineatum, Blyth, a... 
Proportions of ‘Tiliqua; the head small, but its 
plates almost exactly.as.in Pl. Laticeps of .N. 
America. Colour blackish \above; pearly white 
below ; two dorsal greenish-white streaks, com- 
mencing at the nostrils and. gradually disap- 


ee 


' above 
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pearing at about the middle ofthe tail; these 
strenke. being exterior -of the two altern ating 
series of medial ‘and hexagonal dorsal seales 


Scales | also a -lateval pale strenk from fore’ to hind Tim, 
.- Preesumnal, which is more or less indicated on the neck and 
Form robust.‘ base of tail, clage upon the whitish hue of the 


heheth 72 in., of: which the tail 
mersures 42 in. ; of hind-limb 24% in. China 
(Heng Kong ?). J.C. Bowring, ‘Esq. 

(6958) Luprepes macelarius, Blyth, n. 9. Af- 


{colour | fined to Eu. eyanouaster. (Lesson, v. En seohel- 


lenses, D. &'B.) Like Tiliqua  rufeaeens, (Shaw), 
but the scales of the upper-parts 5-7 earinate, 
and colour bronzed olive-green above, pale be- 
Jow ; the hinder half of back and base of tail 
marked) with irregular reddish-browti 
spots, anda broad reddish-brown lateral streak 
continued froin the ear to the middle of the tail, 
marked throughout with white, which tends to 
form continuous lines posteriorly, ‘Terminal half 
Arms and hind-limbs speckled 
Length of specimen 52 


with white posteriorly. L 
o¢ in. Inhabits 


in. of which the tail measures 
Runugpore ? 

(6959) Lissonota, Blyth, #. g. Form of Eupre- 
pes, but more slender, covered with very smooth 
minute uncarinated seales. Head short, flat, sub- 
triangular as viewed from above. broader than 
high, with obtusely pointed muzzle. T'ympanum 
distinct, roundish. Lower evelid scaly. Palatal 
incision slight, placed far back. ‘Tongue searcely 
notched. Teeth very minute. Frontal ‘shield 
pentayonal, subtriangular, broad to the front, and 
elongated to an obtuse point posteriorly ; the 
supra-orbitals nearly meeting across. Inter-nasal 
hexangular, somewhat fan-shaped. — Fronti-nasals 
sinall.  Fronti-parietals two, contiguous, ‘nter- 
parietal squarish or diamond-shaped. Limbs well 
developed. ‘Toes 5-5, the palms and the heels 
(or exterior portion of soles) granwar.  Jnfra- 
caudal scales larger than those of the body ; and 


two large triangular pree-anal scales. 


(6960) LZ. maculata, [This species would seem 


| affiued to Plestiodon sinensis, G ray.| Blyth, 2. s. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Colour (in spirit) greyish olive-green, with a 
double row of irregular dark spots along the nape 
and back, and a median line of the-same <dYong 
the tail On each side a davk band is continued 
throughout, commencing at the nostrils ; and be- 


; neath this is a narrow pale streak, then a narrow 


dark one, and finally a few dark spots‘ on : the 
sides of the throat and belly. Upper surface of 


ithe limbs variegated throughout. Lower-parts 
Some have a few | 


albescent-greenish. Length of:-specimen,—head 


| and body IZ in., and tail probably about'the same, 


but the tip is wanting.  Fore-limbs $ in. ; hind 
limbs $3 in. : distance apart of fore and ‘hind 


‘limbs lin. From Assam, Col: Jenkitis. -°° © 


(6961) Ophione Jerdont, Blyth, n.a. A typi- 
cal species,’ dark ~ brd4nse above, ‘black-spotted, 
with ‘two obsoure broad: dorsal streaks : “below 
white throughott. Length of head atid body 12 
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in. ; Of tail 24 in.; of hind-limb, to extremity 
of longest toe, in. Femoral pores 7 or 8. 
Shields of head plaited longitudinally.“ Pre- 
cured at Mhow, in pasture land.” ‘T. CU. Jerdon, 
Esq. (Since Mr. Jerdon’s paper on the reptiles 
of S. Indian was ready for publication. With 
reference to that paper, p. 468 axe, he desires 
me to state that “ the only specimen of Homo- 
nota fasciata was taken from the mouth of a 
snake, in grassy land, near Jaulnah.” | 

(6962) Sphenocephalus, Blyth, x.s. A Sepsord 
form affined to Sphenops, Wagler, but with more 
slender and elongated shape, and the limbs placed 
more distantly apart, the anterior minute and 
fitting into a groove, the posterior us large as in 
Sphenops, and each having but three toes, of 
which the innermost and next are subequal wie 
the outer much shorter. [It is stil more nearly 
attined to the Australian form Rona of Gray, 
fizured in the Appendix to Grey’s Journal ; but 
this has still more rudimentary limbs, the anterior 
merely imdicated externally, and the posterior 
shewing but two digits.) Form slender, % eylhudri- 
cal,” quite flat and later ally angulated beneath as 
far as the vent: the body | tail covered with 
small, smooth, lustrous, hexagonal seales, with a 
inedian row of broader scales along the under 
surface of the tail. ILead much as in Sphenops, 
but the muzzle more pointed ; the upper lip cover- 
ing the mouth. ‘Tongue broad, triangular, its | 
cleft scare ely perce ptible ; . the incision of the pal- 
ate small. ‘Teeth very minute. Eves minute, 
with semi-transparent, lower lid. No external 
traee of ear. Nostrils terminal, placed in the 
anterior margin of the nasals, contiguous — to 
the front ofeach inter-nasal and the rostral ; 
rostral equilaterally triangular: supra-nasal 
broad, heptangular, with apex to‘the front, 
fronti-nasals sub triangular, a little elon- 
gated; frontal obtuse ly. subtriangular ; paric- 
tal incquilaterally pentangular, with obtuse pos- 
terior base, single and as large as the frontal, A 
large subguadrilater al plate “under the eye, and 
three small transver sely narrow plates in front of it, 
and posterior to the nasal plate. A large diamond 
plate on centre of chin, emarginated anteriorly to 
admit a small roundish plate which is bordered by 
the anterior laterals. ‘Tail shorter than the 
body, and sub-cylindrical, flattened below. 

(6963) Sphenocephalus tridactylus, Blyth, n. s. 
Very pale brown, a little deeper on the upper-parts. 
Che largest of six specimens, measures 6 in. In 
total length, of which the tail is 2 in, and distance 
apart of the fore and hind limbs in. Length of 
fore-limb } in.; of hind 3% in. From Af- 
vhanistan. Presented by Dr. Allan Webb. 
The habit of this curious reptile is indicated by 
its structure. Itis evidently a burrower, proba- 
bly into loose sandy soil, where it would work its 
Way with its wedge-like muzzle, deriving conside- 
rable appuis from its hind-limbs ; the minute fore- 
legs remaining generally close within the grooves 
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into which they fit; the head meanwhile being 
raised, and the long body arched,—an attitude 
which most of the specimens assumed when 
immersed in spirit. 

The following is a remarkable limbless lizard 
from Rangoon, ‘obtained by purchase. 

(6964) Ophisens, Blyth, 2. g. Form anguie, 
of nearly uniform bulk throughout, tapering 
suddenly at the extremity of the tail ; no ex- 
terior trace of liinbs ; and the vent placed in 
the middle of the entire length; the hady above, 
and tail above and below, covered with para'lel 
ranges of quadrilateral keele dseales, the throat 
and belly with hexagonal smooth seales, and the 
tapering extrennty of the tail with imbrieated 
and rounded scales. A groove on each side from 
shoulder to veut. Tongue obtusely forked = no 
palatal tecth ; but a single row of small inaxil- 
lary teeth, the trimeular incision of the palate 
large. yes rather small, lacertine ; the lds 
scaly. ‘T'ympanum small. Nostrils ‘small, la- 
teral, head conical, somewhat compressed in front, 
the cleft of the mouth extending to beyond 
the eye. Rostral plate small, broad, triangular ; 
it and the nasals and anterior labials suurmount- 
ed by nuimerons small plates and larger represen- 
tatives respectively of a posterior nasal and 
united fronti-uasals. [rontal shield large, hepta- 
gonal with posterior base; and the parietal i ill- 
| cquilaterally pentangular, with anterior base. 
Fronti-parietals quadrangular. The streaks of 
Hi chin are sub quadrangular and placed ob- 
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liquely. Along the median ridge of the back the 
paralled rit 
the taal. 

(696 5) Ophiseps Tessellatus, Blyth, n. s. Length 
of specimen £29 in. of which the tail measures "64 
in. Colour pale dingy buff-yellow, paler below, 
with numerous plumbeons spots on the anterior 
half of the body above, composed of seales of 
that colour, some detaehed, others placed con- 
tiguously to form transverse bands more or Jess 
imperfect : ul the seales bemg Inehly lustrous. 
There ave 14 parallel ranges of them above, from 
lateral groove to groove, and 8 such ranges be- 
low. From Rangoon.—- Blyth. 
| RESTILIA OF THEN ASSERTM.—On these, 
Mr. Mason observes as follows :— 

(6966) Zestudo radiata, Small jand tortoise. 
A small Jand tortoise is very common, and Dr. 
Gould, to whom I sent a specimen, said it was 
the above.—.Vason. 

(9967) Lestudo. Large land tortoise. There 
is a large species, not uncommon in the in- 
terior. —Mason. 

(6968) TLestudo geometri ica. Arracan land tor- 
toise. A land tortoise in Arracan discovered by 
Capt. Phayre is the above.— ‘uson. | 

(6969) Emys. Marsh tortoise. A marsh ‘tor- 
toise, according to Dr. Cantoris classification, 
but according to Swainson and others, a river 
tortoise, is very common in Tenasserim streams 
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above tide-waters, where it deposits its) ergs in 
the sand ; and is sometimes found within the ine 


fluence of the tides.—Muson. 


(6970) Oistudo amboinensts, Daudin. 
terrapin. 


SYN. 


Box 


Testudo amboinensis, Daudin. 
Emys ‘3 Schweigger. 
Tortue a’ boite d’ Amboine, Bose. 
Terrapene amboinensis, Merrem. 
Kinosternon amboinense, Bell. 
Terrapene couro Fitzinger. 

Enis couro, Wagler. 

Terrapene bicolor, Bell. 


This is a small marsh, or river tortoise, very 


abundant in the small mountain streams.— 
Mason. 


(6971) Emys dhongoka. Arracan marsh tor- 
toise. ‘I’his river or marsh tortoise, Capt. Phavre 
found in Arracan. —Mason. 

(6972) Gymnopus? Soft tortoise. A river, 
or soft tortoise, is not uncommon, but 1 have 
not examined it.—- Mason. 

(6973) Chelonia virgata, Cuvier. 
tle. 


Gareen tur- 


Syn. Chelonia midas, Gray. 
“5 fusciata. 

The sea turtle common on the Terasserim 
coast, 18 identical in species with the turtle found 
on the coasts of America, and in the Red Sea. 
This turtle burrows, and deposits its eves in the 
sands near the sca-shore.--~ Mason. 


(6974) Chelonta unbricata, Linne. 
shell turtle. 


Syn. La tortue caret, Dutertre. 
Scaled tortoise, Grew. 
Testudo marina americana, Seba. 
Hawksbill turtle, Brown, Catesby. 
Testudo caretta, Knorr. 
La tuilee, Daubenton. 
Caretta imbricata, Merrem, apud Gray. | 
Chelona multiscutala, Kuhl ? 
Chelonee faux caret, Lesson. 
Chelonia caretta, ‘Temminck, 

gel. 

Mergui is famous for its tortoise shell, but the 
specimens that have fallen beneath my observa- 
tion have been, if [ am not mistaken, the shell of 
the common green turtle. Still, it is probably 
found on Tenasserim coasts, for it is known to 
exist in the: Malayan seas and the Indian ocean. 
—~ Mason. 

(6975) Crocedi#e. Two apecies of crocodile 
inhabit ‘Tenasserim rivers, and sea-shores, both 
of which are usually denominated alligators ; but 
alligators are peculiar to America, and a glance at 
the scaly ridge on the back of the hind legs of 
the Tenasserim reptiles 1 is sufficient to distin- 
‘guish them from the alligators, which have the 
~ bind legs rownded.— Mason. Dean French, in 
his ‘Study of Words,” page 125, says. “ when 
the alligator, this ugly crocodile of the New 


Tortoise- 


and Schle- 
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Work, was first seen by the Spanish discoverers, 
they called it, with a true- insight into its spe- 


cies, ‘ el lagarto” or the lizard,-as being the larg- 
est of that lizard species to’ which it belonged. 


(6976) Crocodilns vulgaris, Cuvier. Common 
crocodile, | 
Syn Crocodilus palustris, Lesson. a 
The common crocodile of the Nile, the 


leviathan of the book of Job, is one of the 
species common in ‘Tenasserim waters, andthe 
other species is very slightly distinguished from 
it. Crocodiles are numerous in all its  tide- 
water streams. During a two hours’ pull up a 
small river, | once counted fourteen sunning 
themselves on the inud-banks. ‘They often car- 
rv off the natives, and a single animal, embolden- 
ed by his successes, will usurp dominion over a 
particular portion of a river, where he becomes 
the terror of every boat’s crew that passes. ‘The 
steersman occupies the most dangerous position ; 
for the crocodile’s mode of attack is to glide up 
silently to the bow or stern of a boat, then turn 
suddenly, when with one stroke of his powerful 
tail, close to the top of the boat, he sweeps into 
the water whoever is within its reach, and the 
stunned victim becoines an easy prey. A Karen 
chief with whom L was acquainted, perished in 
this way two or three years ago, at a pointin the 
river Gaing, which had previously been known 
as the desmesne of one of these river monarchs. 
Persons sleeping on their boats moored to the 
shore, have sometiines awaked in the jaws of 
these monsters; and one earried off a Burman a 
few vears ago, from the back of a buffalo that he 
was riding across a sinall stream, under the very 
shadow of the walls of Tavoy.— Afason. 


(6977) Crocodi!us porosws, Schneider Sevche- 
le crocodile. 


Syn. Crocodilus biporcatus, Cuvier. 


One species of crocodile that { examined had 
“the upper jaw surmounted by two rugged 
ridges, each commencing from the angle of the 
eve” ‘This, then, is the species that tenants 
the Seychelle Islands. —— Mason. 


(6978) Gecko. The geckos, or house-lizards, 
are very numerous in the Provinces, and embrace 
three or four different species.— Mason. 


(6979) Plat yanciyias gecko, Lanne. Flat- oe 
gecko. 


Syn. Salamandra indica, Bontius. 
Gecko ceilonicus, Seba. 
Lacerta cauda tereti menor Linas: 
mus. ee : 

_ Lacerta gecko, | 
Gecko sree iat a . 
Gecko verticillatus: enti. 
Salamandre ou gecky! er torr. 
Stellio gecko, Schnei@iy. © 
Common gecko, Shawe---- 

Gecko guttatus, Daudin, apud ony: 
Lacerta guttata, Hermann, 






-- 
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. Geoko verus,.Merrem. | preceding, with small ¢humbs without nails, is 
., Gecko annulatus,, Kuhl. ee i also common here as well as in Bengal. — Mason. 


> sire 0 , Cuvier, . 43 
ae Plats het esata, Oar, apud Guerin. | (6982) Jungle geoko. I have noticed a dis- 

The large gecko, which the Burmese call linet species in the jungles, near Karen habita- 
ee ge ee | tions, but never saw it in dwelling houses.— 
fouktay, and the Malays foe, in imitation of tue Mason 
gound it makes, is very abundant. It disputes} 
the possession of every cranny with the rats, and 
sometimes I think, devours their young. It has 
been seen making its repast on the small gecko. 
‘The natives think it noxions, and always avoid 
the reptile. According to Dr. Cantor, it is the 
Indian’ stlamander of old writers ; aud new coin- 
ers usttally bottle up a few individuals to send 
to their friends as specimens of the rare, and un- 
known productions of the Kast, not aware that 
it was well described, and figured by the Catho- 
lic missionaries in Siam during the reign of Louis 
X[V.—Mason. 

(6980) Hemiductylus coctei. Common gecko. 
The sinall gecko, so abundant in ‘Tenasserim 
houses, differs generically from  Platydaetylus 
Gecko, in having the ‘‘ basal joint of four or five of 
the toes in each foot forming an oval disk.” It 1s 
identical with the e@ecko seen in the houses in 
Caleutta. The spider of the English bible, Pro- 
verbs 30: 28, was undoubtedly a small gecko 
represented by this species, and the word was so 
rendered in the Syriac version made in the se- 
cond century, and in the Vulgate Latin made in 
the fourth century. Jerome translated : ‘ Stetlio 
manibus nititur, Et moratur in eedibus regis,” 
into. , 

“The gecko taketh hold with her hands. 
And dwelleth in king’s palaces.” 

Robinson says : “ The opinion of the celebrat- 
ed Boehart, that the newt, a species of small lt- ; . 
zard, is meant, seems in every respect entitled to; A large water varan or monitor, inhabits the 
the preference fi. e. to that of spider]. This | head-waters of the Tenasserim river. I have seen 
reptile answers to the description which the royal | individuals five or six feet long dash into the 
preacher gives of her form and habits, and is, ac- ; stream from the river's bank, and lash the waters 
cording to the testimony of ancient and modern | with their powerful tails in great glee, their active 
writers, found to take up its abode in the dwell- | movements contrasting strongly with the sluggish 
ing houses of the east.” ‘I'here is an approxi- | motions of the crocodiles.— Mason. | 
mation to the truth in these remarks, yet they (6986) Varanus bengalensis. Bengal Varan. 
contain several errors. Passing over the fact | One of the smallest aquatic varans, or monitors, of 
that newts are not proper lizards, though suppos- | ‘Tenar :ecrim, about two feet long, Lidentified with a 


(6983) Plychozoon homalocephalum, Creveld, 
Wacler. Web-footed gecko. 

Syx. Lacerta homalocephala. Creveld, Wagler. 
Gecko homalocephalus Tilesius. 
Pteropleura Horsfieldii Gray. 
Platydactylus homalocephalus, Cuv. 
Ptychozoon homalocephala, Kuhl. 


Dr. Cantor deseribes a gecko from the island 
of Rainree, with the ‘“ toes webbed to the last 
compressed joint.” — Mason. 

MONITORS. ‘The monitors or varans, coim- 
monly, but erroneously called guanas by Eu- 
ropeans, are represented by several species, both 
terrestrial and aquatic.— Mason. 

(698+) Hydrosaurus? Swain. Monitor cro- 
codile. 


Syv. Monitor? Cuvier. 


More than one hundred miles above tide- 
waters in the valley of the ‘Tenasserim, the 
streams are inhabited by a large saurian, which 
the natives call a crocodile, of a different species 
from those that are found in tide-waters. ‘The 
Burmese denominate it “ the monitor-crocodile,”’ 
and the Karens call it by the same name they do 
the crocodile, but it is probably a large species 
of varanus.—— Jason, 

(6985) LHydrosaurus, ? Swain. monitor. 


Syn. Varanus. 
Monitor, Cuvier. 
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edsoto bein the days of Bochart, no newts are | species found in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
known to take up their abodes in dwelling hous- | in Calcutta, which was, if [ recollect right, the 
esin the east. It is the gecko that takes hold | Bengal varan. It is the most abundant species 
with her flat fingers, and odious as are her looks, | in the Provinces, and may be often seen in the 
dwellseven in the palaces of kings. The word | interior along the borders of streams, watching 
rendered “ferret” in our version, is supposed to | for its prey on the overhanging branches of trees. 
be a different name for this same animal, and on | The Karens, who are extravagantly fond of their 
good grounds too, for in the Samaritan Penta- flesh, steal up the trees with a noose at the end 
teuch the Hebrew word is the same in both pas- | of a bamboo, and often noose them while leaping 
saves.——Mason. ° for the water, or catch them on the boat which 


(6981) Hemidactylus frenatus, Schlegel. Small is brought under the tree. ‘he head of this 


thumbed gecke: | | species, the natives say, is venomous, and they 
Syn, Hemidactylus lateralis, Gray. . discard it altogether ; but the flesh of the other 
Pass ee ay oo Quainquelineatus, — parts, which smells most odiously, is deemed by 


This species not-wanally distinguished from the the Karens much preferable to fowls. ‘The Ka- 
agp 
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rens at Tavoy say there is a variety with a ed 
hend.— Mason. 

(6987) Varanus. Terrestrial varan. -A moni- 
tor or varan, of a yellowish colour, the Karens 
call the yellow varan. ‘The specimens I have scen 
are a little larger than the preceding, and it clif- 
fers from it in’ being a terrestrial, aud not an 
aquatic species. — Mason. 

(6688) Varanus. Black varan. Aceording to 
the description of the natives, there is a distinct 
specics of varan iu the interior, which the Bur- 
mese eall the black varan, but | have never seen 
it.---dMuson. | ; 

(6989) Faranus. Maulmain varan. There is 
a terrestiral varan at Maulimain, which the natives 
describe as distinct from the precediny.——- Mason. 


(6990) Faranus bremelatus. Large Arracan 
varan. A large varanis found in Arraean, which 
nay or may not be one of these species. -—.Ma- 
son. 

IGUANA TRIBE. 

Of the family of the gnanas, the principal 
members ino the Tenasserim Provinces are called 
by Europeans, chamelions.— Alason. 

(6991)  Culotes versicolor, Blood-Suckers. 
This is the tree-lizard with a gular pouch, that 
possesses the power ina slight deere e of changing 
its colours, and has been regarded as a chame- 
lion. ‘These lizards appear in very different 
costumes at differcut seasons, which has probably 
assisted them nota little tothe name. Many 
of them are seen at the beginning of the rains, of 
a beautful azure of various degrees of intensity, 
according to the excitement of the reptile : but 


at the commencement of the dry season they are, 


of an uniform ash colour. The karens sav there 


are two species. This was the one | sent | Mr. 
Blvth.— Mason. 
(6992) Caloles mystaceus.  Targe Blood-Suc- 


ker. Mr. Blyth suggested that we probably had 
a large species, but | have never identified it.— 
Mason. 

(6993) Dilophyrus grandis. rpg a This 
is a reptile figured, and described by Dr. Cantor, 
said to be found at Rangoon. It resembles the 
blood-sucker, but has a “large crest on the head 
and back, and differs in the colouring.—-Mason. 


(6994) Dracunculus maculatus. Flying lizard. 
Syy. Draco Maculatus. 
A species of flying lizard inhabits the Provin- 
ees, but it is rarely seen. Afuson. 
(6995) Draco lineatus. Arracan flying lizard. 


Syn. Dracunculus Lineatus. 
Leiolepis guttatus. 
».  Revesn. Gray. 
Uromastix Revesil. _,, 


The flying lizard of Arracan is a nearly clara 
but distinct species. It has been referred to two 
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different genera, and there may possibly be two 
distinct species. — Afason. 


(6996) Lacerta, Linn. Sand lizard. On sandy 
plains, and other arid situations a sand-lizard may 
be often seen, which, on being approached takes 
refuge in its burrow in the earth. Their cavities 
are not deep, and the Karens, whe regard them as 
a delicacy, frequently dislodge them. It is a beau- 
tiful reptile, the body about six inches along, and 
the tail twice that length, remarkable for iis pow- 
ers of fight. It is of a grey colour, with shades 
of blue and green. It has a longitudinal band 
on each side from the head to the tail, of a green- 
ish colour, sometimes inclining to blue. A row 
of black spots with a greenish centre down the 
upper parts and a few similar ones each side the 
marks of the back, between that and the lines 
on the sides ‘The tall has four rows of similar 
points, and the sides of the body and legs are 
marked ina like manner, but the dots are larger. 
There are two long sharp teeth at the front of 

ach jaw. Jt has five claws on each foot, and 
one on each hind foot is double the length of the 
others. ‘Thereis no collar of broad scales round 
the neck. No shields in the head.—AM]ason. 


Sceink. 


Syn. Lacerta maritima maxima, Seba. 
Lacerta rufescens, Shaw. 
Seineus rufescens, Merrem. 
Scincus multifasciatus, Kuhl. 
Mabouya multifasciata, Vitzinger. 
Kuprepis multifasciatus, Wagler. 
Viliqua rufescens, Gray. 
Kumecus rufescens Wiegmann. 
Tiliqua carmata, Gray. 
Tiliqua affinis Gray. 
Kuprepis seb, Duwerl et Bibron. 

This smooth, snake-lke reptile is sometimes 
called the grass-lizard, as it may be seen darting 
about. in the grass. It frequently enters out- 
houses, but is rarely seen m the imterior of 
dwellmes. There is) considerable variety of 
colourme in different individuals, from which the 
Karens distinguish three specics, but they are 
probably all varieties of a single species, which is 
found from the Sandwich Islands to Hindustan. 
— ATason. 


POISONOUS SERPENTS, 


Venomous serpents are quite numerous, both 
terrestrial and aquatic ; yet during a twenty years 
residence, not a single fatal case from the bite of 
a terrestrial serpent has come to my knowledge. 
— Mason, 2. 

(6998) Hlaps melanurus, Klaps. 

Syn. Coluber melanurus, Shaw. 
Vipera trimaculata, Daudin.. 
Elaps trimaculatus, Merrem. | 

This is a small poisonoys serpent described by 
Dr. Cantor as inhabiting the Provinces, but which 
1 have not satisfactorily identified. It has a very 
small mouth, and ‘rarely: bites, but its ‘venom is 


(6997) Bunrepus rufescens. Shaw. 
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said to be “ as virulent as that of other venomous 
serpents.” — Mason. at ne, i, 
(6999) Fire serpent. The Elaps is perhaps the 
“ tire serpent” of the Karens so called from the 
burning produced by its bite, which they say is 
poisonous, but not fatal. It is the smallest 
poisonous serpent in the Provinces. According 
tothe Burinese it has a more wonderful power 
of reproducing itself than the hydra of antiquity. 
They say if one be killed, two or three others 
immediately arise in its place, and a Burman, 
who, L believe, mtended to speak the truth, as- 
sured me that he once killed one, and immedi- 
ately he saw two others, close by the dead one, 
without being able to conjecture whence they 
eame. Its Burman name signifies the ‘father 
of many.” T have repeatedly had small imnocu- 
ous serpents brought me for this fire-suake ; but 
when | showed the natives that there were no 
poisonous fangs, and that no others appeared at 
the funeral of my specimens, they coolly replied 
that they were mistaken; they had not brought 
me the true reptile. Some of the Karens think it 
a species of trigonocephalus.-— Mason. 
(7000) Bangarus fasciatus, Schucider.  Yel- 
low-banded bungarus. 
Syn. Boa fasciatus. Shaw. 

Pseudoboa fasciatus, Schneider. 

Bungarus annularis, Daudin, Schilege’. 

Aspidoclonian. 


The bright belted bungarus, a poisonous ser- | 


pent, with alternate black and yellow bands, isa 
splendid reptile, often seen in the vicluity of 
Maulmain. It grows six or eight feet long, 
and five or six inches in ciremnference. — Its 
bite is usually deemed fatal, but | knew a Karen 
woman to be bitten by one in the foot, and she 
recovered, though after much suffering. ‘The 
tail terminates in a hard bony point, which the 
Karens think is a sting.—AZason. 


(FOOL) Bungarus candidus, Linne. White- 


banded bungarus. 
Syn. Bungarus ceruleus, Daudin. 
2 semifasciatus, Kuhl, Schlegel. 
Aspidoclanion semifasciatum, Wagler. 
Boa lineata, Shaw. 
Pseudo-boa cerrulea, Schneider. 
Coluber candidus, Tinne. 

A specimen of another species with white 
bifurcated bands was killed in Maulmain after 
making a gallant defence. All the species of 
this genus are furious snakes when their anger 
is aroused, and at certain seasdns the natives 
say pursue their antagonists a long distance ; 
although Dr. Cantor confines this characteristic 
to the hamadryad.— Mason. | 

(7002) Hamadryas! Dusky Hamadryad. The 
natives describe a venomous serpent that grows 
ten or*twelve feet long, with a short, blunt head, 
a dilatable neck, thick trunk, and short tail. It 
is of a darker colour than the common cobra, 
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nearly black. 1 have never seen it, but the 
description given me accords so well with the 
generic character of hamadryas, that it must be 
a species of that genus. ‘* The hamadryas,”’ 
says Dr. Cantor, “is very fierce, and is always 
ready not only to attack, but to pursue, when 
opposed ;” this, .too, is a conspicuous trait in 
our ‘Tenasseriin serpent. Au intelligent Burman 
told me that a friend of lis one day stumbled upon 
a nest of these serpents, and immediately retreat- 
ed, but the old female gave chase. ‘The man 
fled with all speed over hill and dale, dingle and 
elade, and terror seemed to add wings to his 
flight, till reaching a small river he plunged in, 
hoping he had then escaped his fiery enemy, but _ 
lo ! on reaching the opposite bank, up reared the 
furious hamadryad, its dilated eyes elistening 
with rage, ready to bury its fangs in his trem- 
bling body. In utter despair he bethought him- 
self of his turban, and ina moment dashed it up- 
on the serpent, which darted upon it tike lightning 
and for some inoments wreaked its vengeance in 
furious bites; after which it returned quietly 
to its former haunts.— Mason. ” 


(7003) Hamadryas ophiophagus, Cantor. Belt- 
'ed hamadryad. 


| 
{ 
| 
Six. Naja elaps Schlegel. 
bungarus, ,, 
»  Vittata, Felliot. 
_— Karens from Pegue describe a species of 
;hamadryad with black and whitish transverse 


{ BD ) 


‘ 
! 


bands. Jt is often seen twelve feet Jong, 
by a foot in circumference, and one of mr 
‘informants tells me he has seen them nearly three 
tee long, and proportionately large. It 
| 





does not appear to be known in these Provinces 
but the Burmese and Karens have well establish- 
ed names for the species ; and it must be, I think 
the above, of Cantor’s.—-Mason. 


(7004) Naja ludescens, Laurenti. Tenasserim 


cobra. 


t 





Syn. Coluber naja, Linne. 


The Tenasserim cobra differs from the de- 
scribed species inthe marking of the hood. In 
the common Indian species (J. tripudans) the 
hood is figured with “ a double reversed horse- 
shoe line of black or brown, with the two ends 
dilated so as to inclose an oval spice, m the cen- 
tre of which is aring or spot of black.’ In the 
Tenasserim species there is only a single oval 
white ring, edged with black, in the centre of 
which 1s a ring or spot of olive-green, the yene- 
ral colour of the snake, but. black on the margin. 
In other respects it does not differ from N. dri- 
pudans. Cantor has described a species which he 
calls N. larvata—‘* Brownish, with numerous 
faint transverse stripes ; the hood matked with a 
white ring, not unlike the form of a mask, behind 
which there are from three to five white rings ; 
——~the anterior part of the lower surface with al- 
ternate white and bluish-black rings.” This can- 


ter Ar 
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not be our species, for it has none-of the addi- | feet nine inches. It.killed a good dog that attack. 


tional white rings behind the hood, ‘nor on the | ed it, and was dispatched in the nocturnal melee 
lower surface any “transverse stripes.” As these. by Mr. Ranney, whosupposdd he had:-killed a com- 
are the only Indian cobras described, is nat ours | mon rat-snhke, untilhe found: his: dog was mor. 
a new species? ‘he incantation of serpents has | tally wounded.— Mason. _ tin” « By 
usually. been attributed to the power of music, (7005) Viper. The natives describe a serpent 
and a lute writer remarks that “ it 18 so strange! whose poison they say is much more deadly than 
that many have denied the fact, while others have | that of the cobra. It is very short and. thick, 
asserted it to bea deception. “Our own con- without a hood, say some, but others state. that it 
viction,” he adds, * 1s, that serpents are extremes | cay dilate its neck, though not to the extent that 
ly sensitive of impressions from musical notes, | th. cobra can. ‘The description accords best with 
or modulations, under the influence of which they | ‘pecics of viper, but I have never secn it. It 
wreathe their bodies from feelings of pleasure, | is thought to be rare in these Provinces, though 
while to these graceful contortions and nudulat- | abundant in Burmah ; and not uncommon in the 
ing movements, tlhe charmer, who plays on a pipe | neighbourhood of Martaban.—Aason. 

or some simple instrument, adapts the time.” | are ; | 
This isthe common theory,—that serpents are} (700 6) L'rigonocephalus gramineus, Shaw. 
rendered docile by music. Jt must however, be | Green viper. 


abandoned ; for with many others L have seen the | Syx. Trigonocephalus viridis Schlegel. 
cobra dance in imitation of its Burmese master, | . erothrurus, Cantor, (young.) 


t 


while he sat upon this haunches before it, making - Coluber graminets, Shaw. 
the motions with his body and hands that he wish- ee viridis, ae ned 
ed the snake to imitate, and which it did perfectly re me epg oe e. 
without any music whatever, or any other sound Bor. hrops, Wagler. 
except an occasional authoritative fay / Avain, a Ae: aia . = vent may be readi] 
pair of cobras kept perfect time with their mas- It aoe he : ii ' mus may be readily 
ter, while no sounds were uttered and allowed | ‘ sates ek TOM all the innocuous ones ot 
him to handle them ashe wished. At his com- a siintlar colour by the being covered 
mand they danced, aud at his command they lay Pam lea and a a ane ng baa 
gracefully down as ifasleep The Burmese usu- | ‘ ren ee a ae a ie Bi ‘ tal » and the 
ally put a wild one, which they secure when half . i ea s : i sh pee f — but Dr. 
or two thirds grown, with a practised tame one. ns a : ie: ae ae ahs wee! aa 
These will dance and wreathe themselves at their | lS: + "ey may be often seen in trees, and their 
master’s pleasure. Soinetimes darting at him colouring so much resembles the foliage that [ 
but at that moment he straightens himself up, have had iny hand drawn back by a native when 

' ; , abate about to lay it on one that 1 was looking for 
with his eyes fastened upon the snake's eyes, and |‘ a rae ena al a ee 
ina gruff voice commands them to perform. | 220"s the b debe ae. es Intention of 
Following his motions, they stand almost upright pee glee roi appear ty bite me 
with their hoods dilated and their colours all in requently ane Dae: other venomous terrestrial 
play as they dance ; now swift—now slow—now | 8¢"pents in the Provinces, but although the limb 
approsching—now receding ;—and I have seen | that is bitten always swells up toa monstrous size 
the younger in his receding moments give une- me uc eae ae a l a heard of a 
qyivocal tokens of desiring to make his exit : | C®S¢ proving fatal. The watives have a saying to 
bly on hearing his master’s call he turned again the effect that the part of the limb below the bite 
thaterh evidently with moré reluctance than the | 1 destroyed, but this I very well know to be an 
old attress. The power of effecting all this is | €'T°r. After recovery, the limb, in the cases that 
Gavia Ne aterhotablenetheric magic nor music. have come to my knowledge remained WNIDur- 
It must,\1 think, be ascribed to lear, and toa | ed. Maa) a | 
very simp principle —the power of Imitation ; a (7007) Hydrus, vel Hydrophis. A species of 
power posstgeed by different animals in different poisonous water snake abounds in our estuaries 
degrees. Serpents are by no means the least | and rivers, as far as tide-water ascends. ‘heir bite 
docile of the ayimal kingdom ; nor are cobras the | has proved fatal in every case that has come under 
most intractable of serpents. Although quite | my observation, and thattoo ina- very short 
abundant in the Provinces no case of a person’s | period after the wound was inflicted. The Bur- 
being ditten by oe has ever come to my notice, mese, however, tell me that persons do sometimes 
out I have frequently known of individuals having recover, and that bites in the rains usually prove 
been bitten by the green viper, a serpent which | more fatal than in the. dry season. ‘They. are 
is much readier to \bitethan the cobra ; and exceedingly numerous. At the. fishing stakes, 
one which, it is orthy at remark the serpent | near.the mouths of rivers, where I have watched 
charmers ‘do not make' wee of; the cobra, and | the fishermen:at their labours, scarcely a. draught 
‘the bungarus, being their favourites. The larg- of fish was drawn up without aneor.two of these 
‘eet cobra I have seen on the Uopst measured five serpouts bemg among them.’ There . are several 
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species, but I drave never examined their specific | number which he exainined, tle largest was not 
distinctions ; and “the Burmese call all One) eight inches. long ; but. a specimen: before me 
species, “with a evlindrical “body, the, -atives | measures mare than tivelve inches in lenuth, and 
sy never bites without producing death. —Masow. | the body an inch aud a quarter in. circumference. 
(7008) Laticandu scutata. ‘Flat hydrus. An- —Mason. Py Sh wep i 
other pelagic serpent, the Burmese say, has a (7011) Python retic 
flat body, and its bite, though poisonous, may be ess i. 
cured by medicine. It is probably this-— Mason. 
(7009) Hydrus gracilis, Shaw. Slenier sea 


ulatus. Schneider. Python. 

Syx, Ia jaune et. bleue, Lacepede. | 
}/oularsawa, Bonnaterre. | 
Koa reticulata, Schneider, apud Duadin, 


ene = 


snake. In the delta of the Ivrawady the Karens 53 ae y ra Me) ‘ 
‘form me, a water snake departs and returns | ” a gnaniny eee rele. 
with the tide, that is about two vards long, buat. i, ly eits Ww. 


Python amethystinus, Daudin. 


not thicker than the thumb; and the antertor , des isles de la Sonde, Merrem. 


part of the body is much smaller than the poste- ,  sehneiderii, Merrem, 
rior. It is said to coil itself around every object Coluber javanensis, Fleming. 
with which it comes in contact. It is probably | Python javanicus, Kull. 


this — Mason. cea A large python, usually called a boa, is not 
. ea VOUT LY fo Ty TVEN TIN ‘ is Pa - : . ’ "i 
INNOCUOUS SERPENTS. Innocuous ser- | yyeommon. L have seen the head of one that 


pents are very nuinerous, from the diminutive | was killed by a drove of hogs whose whole length 
blind: worm that hides itself in its burrow, to the arenaarell civhteen feet, and the natives say they 
cigantic python that displays its coat of many | erow much larger. The Karens have an apo- 
colours in the tree tops, ready to dart upon any | theem that the largest python can swallow a full 
animal that secks the shade.— Mason. erown buck-rusa or sambur deer, horns and all 

| 

| 

| 








(7010) Typhlops braminus, Daudin, Blind | without inconvenience. ‘They are often ‘seen 
ciate. coiled up among the branches of trees, on the 
banks of streains in the interior, where they are 
frequently noosed by Karens, who regard them 
as valuable food. [have seen a Karen seize one 
nine feet long by the tail in the water, and with 


Syn. L’Orvet lombric, Lacepede. 
Anguis, Ruseell. 
Punctulated slow-worm, Shaw. 
Eryx braminus, Daudin. 


'yphlops rondoo talooloo. Cuvier. the aid of his associates succeed in capturing: hin. 
ypMot MC . : IB 

Tortrix russeli, Merrem. | According to a Karen legend, all the poisonous 
Tvphlops. . Schlegel. | serpents derive their virulence from the python, 


Argyrophis braminus. Gray. which, though innocuous now, was originally the 


The blind worm, or slow worm, belonging to : one that was venomous. Inthose days he 


the class of burrowing serpents,is not uncommon 
but [ have seen it dug out its hole in the earth 
as often as I have met with it on the surface. 


was perfectly white, but having seducea away a 
man’s wife, aunt Ke, [Eve ? | he made her, while 
she was in his den, weave figures on his skin in 
The popular idea of its being exceedingly poi- | the forms which are now seen. At that time, if 
sonous, so common inEngland, is still more pre- | he bit the footstep of aman in the: road, such 
‘alent here, and the natives are much afraid of | was the virulence of his poison that the man died, 
it. “When they are shown its mouth, and its in- | how far soever that man might have passed from 
ahility to do injury demonstrated, they turn to | the bitten track. The python had not, however, 
the pointed excrescence on the tail, and express | any ocular demonstration of the fact, so he said 
their confident belief that it hasa sting there hike LO the crow : * Crow, exe) and see whether 
the scorpion. Dr Cantor, who appears to have | people die or not when | bite the foot-track.” 
had a specimen from these Provinces, identifies | The crow went to the neighbourhood of a Karen 
it with Zyphlops braminus, aud gives the syno- | cabin, and found the people, as is their custom 
nyms which will be found above ; but our reptile | at funerals, langhing, singing, dancing, jumping, 
differs from any description or figure that | have | and beating drums. Hetherefore returned to 
seen. ‘The upper jaw projects, in a specimen | the python and told him, that so far from his 
before me, the tenth of an inch bevond the lower, | efforts producing death, onthe contrary they 
so that the mouth opens quite below the head. | preduced joy. ‘The python was so. angry when 
The eyes are beneath the skin, through which | he heard this, that he ascended a_ tree, and spit 
they are seen, and the scales have each a (lark | up all his venom ; but other creeping things: came 
spot on them, so that the general appearance is | and ‘swallowed it, and people die of their mahig- 
that of lead coloured spots ona dull-white ground. | nancy to this day. The python. meade them 
Lacespede’s figure of Le Lombric represents it the | promise, however, not to bite without provoera- 
nearest of anv figure I have seen, but there is al tion. The cobra said : “ Ifthere be transgression 
horny excfescence at the extremity of the tail, |so as to dazzle my eyes, ta make my ' tears fall 
with a conspicuous sharp thorn, not seen in seven times in one day, f will bite.” 80 said the 
the figure. Dr. Cantor says that of a great tiger. ‘he Karens suppose.the bite of a tiger 
1587 
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to.beas virulent as a serpent’s bite antl others, | sun o lique.”  ‘That.is, ifthe snake approaches 
aad they were allowed to retain their poison. | a man with its head askance, as this snake is al- 
But the water-snake and frog said they would | ways said.to do, and the man look at it askance, 
bite with or without cause, as they liked, so the | and if his turban be put askance, and he be nov- 
python drove them into tie water, where their | ing on the road askance, and the sun be askance 
poison melted away, and their bite became harm- descending in the heavens; when these five cir- 
less. ‘Ihe tree, however, from which the python | cumstauces meet, if the snake bite, which by the 
spit up jis venem becaine deadly, and its juice | way is always very improbable, death will’ cer- 
is used to this day for the purpose of poisoning | tainly ensue !—Mason. 

arrows. The gall bladder of the python is much | (7016) Coluber nasutus, Shaw. Ribbon snake. 
sought after by natives for its medicinal virtues, 
which are in great repute, especially among Kar- | 
ens. ‘The natives say there are two or three | 





Syn. Dryinus nasutus, Rell. 
53 prasinus, Reinwardi. 
Dryophis __,, 


species, but all that I have examined belong to. Te Wacle 
one.——Muson. : Seren: ae PRE IEh 
a ae , : Passerita, ,,  Gray- 
(7012) Acrochordus javanicus. Tnnocuous es-. Dryiphis prasina, Schlegel. 
ayper oe yiseeage ave ee © SEraae Petr ane se oe : 
tuary-serpent. The Burmese describe a harmless ‘This tree snake, is grass-green all over from 


snake,strongly resembling the Venomous hydrus, the head to the tail, excepting the under lips and 
and like that inhabiting the estuarics and tide! throat which are whitish, and a white line on 
water streains. 1 have never seen it, but a Bur- | each side which divides the upper from the under 
man who had been bitten by one, said its bite | parts, or the scales from the senta and scutella. 
was like the. bite of a (lox. He described it as ‘The skin under the scales js black, alternating 
about six feet long when full grown, and with a) with light blue, and. these colouis play between 
variegated skin. — It must be a species of acro- | the scales when the snake is stiuek. The head 
shordus, and probably this— Mason. is long and attenuated, and the upper Jaw, which 
(7013) Lycodon aulicus, Linne. Lycodon. is longer than the lower, is slighly recurved with 
Syn. Lycodon capucinus, Boie. a small snout of a eurved plate. There are fif- 
7 hebe, Schlegel. teen rows of imbrieated rhomboidal seales on 
»  abropurpureus, Cantor. the body, the rhomboidal form of the scales ap- 
Coluber striatus, Shaw | pearing most distinet on the tail. It is probably 
A small harmless snake is common at Maul- | Dryinus nasutas, of which I have no description, 
main, with the head depressed, not very dis- | and although it differs in some respects fromCan- 
tinct, and lighter or darker chesnut, with | tor’s description of D. prasinus, | presume it 1s 
numerous white transversal bands on the side ja variety of the same species. ‘The whole length 
forming a network composed of brown seales | of a specimen before me is four feet four inehes, 
edged with white.” It is of the genus lycodon, | of which the tail is one foot six inches.-—-Mason. 
but the natives, to whom I have shown specimen, | Sees, ua a 
| (4017) Dipsas cynodon.Variegated tree snake. 


are not. united in the mame appropriated to it, | | 
either Barivan os. k aren <= Maan A tree snake, with a cordate head much wider 
aren, 180n. 


. : 4, than the neck and body, is not uncommon. It 

(eh Couiber feats, ScWesel: UMDEM es vercil witli brownish black spots, but may 

rat snake. | | be best. recognized by “‘a dark, black-edged, 

Syx. Coluber quadrificatus. Cantor. | arrow-shaped mark” on the head, and a black 

A species of coluber, green-vellow on the back, | oblique streak from the eyes to the nape of the 
with a broad black longitudinal band, imterrupt- neck.’— Mason. 


ed at intervals, and a narrower one on each side,, | _ 
1: | $) Di euiah | : 
is often found where rats resort, on which it preys, ; — \/ 018) Dipsas multimaculatus. Dr. Cantor de 


andl hewee- at lacealleil a> Wat enakee. “One tliat scribes a second, and nearly related species from 


dropt from the roof of my house into the dining- the Provinces.—Mason. 
room on being attacked by a cat, defended ech (7019) Tropidonotus stolutus, Linne Buft- 
furiously, and came off victorious. I have seen | Striped Tropidonotus. 


them in the act of swallowing rats twice the cir- | Susu Coluber atolatus; Lanne: 
cumference of their own bodies.— Mason. | Le chaygne, Daubenton, Lacepede. 
(7015) Coluber korros, Shaw. Brown-green | Ia vipere chapgne, Latreille. 


rat snake. Another snake, with the habits of | Coluber teeniolatus, Daudin. 

the preceding, but destitute of its stripes, and _ Natrix atolatus, Merrem. . 

brown-green on the back, is common throughout |’ This is a small aquatic snake, with black bars 
the Provinces. Under certain circumstances the | across the body, interrupted by a buff-coloure a 
Burmans say the bite of this serpent is fatal. | longitudinal band on each side, common in the 
These are five: gnang-soung, too-soung, young-| paddy fields around Maulmain.— Mason, : 
soung, lan-soung, we-soung. ‘Snake oblique,} (7020) Tropidonotus schistosusBlack-St riped 
man oblique, turban oblique, road oblique, and ! Tropidonotus. | 
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ee Tropidenetua:moostua, Cantor. |. 
| Colnber echintogun, ‘Daudin.. 
_ surgens,, Cantor. 


_ hiss a: darker colored. species. than the preced- 


., and das ant obscure black line down each side. 
. fhen. attacked it distends its. neck like a cobra, 
but toa less extent, and. they are sometimes mis- 
taken for cobras. "Half a dozen natives who had 
seen an individual display this power, would not 
be: convinced, but the es was a_ cobra, al- 
though they saw the snake’s mouth was destitute 
of fangs.— Mason. — 


(7021) Homalopsis rhinchops Schneller. Wa- | worm. 


ter ‘snake. 


Srvx,. Hydrus rhinchops, Selmeider. 
Boa moluroides, 
» Hlaps boeformis, | 
Fe 90 nope rhyncho s, Laireille. 
_ Hydrus cinereus, Shaw. 
. 4 « HLurcria schneideriana. Dandin. 
— Coluber -schneiderianus, Daudin. 
» _cerberus, Daudin. 
Python rhynchops, Merrem. 
elapiformis, _., 
re molarus. 
Coluber obtusatus, Reinwardt. 


ie 


” 


atria (Homalopsis aubtusatus ) Cu- | 


vier, 
le. nalopsis schneideril. ‘Schlegel. 
Cerberus ginereus, Cautor. 


Innocuons water snakes of the genus homalop- | 


sis, are very abundant. viz. 


Er peton, Lacepede. 

Rhinopirws, Merrem. 
Pseuderyx, Fitzinger. 
Cerbe ‘rus, Cuvier. 


| Penis H 


. wirhina, Wacler. 
IT¥trops, 1» 
Helicops, ‘3 


Potamopiis, Cantor. 


I have noticed three distinct species at Maul- 
main, all of which are called by the Burmese 
yayhmuey, or water snakes, while the poisonous 
aquatic. serpents are called gyat. It becomes an 
inexperienced observer however, not to trust im- 
plicitly to the natives, for they often handle the 
verlomous ones as carelessly as if they were harm- 
less ; and at other.times they will stone an inno- 
cuous one as if its bite were fatal. 
is of a dark grey, or olive-green colour on the | 
back, and white on the belly, with transversed 
black bands.— Mason. | 


(7022) Homalopsis 
Tridescent Water-Snake. 


Sx. Hydras enuhydris, Schueider. 
_ Enhydris ccrrulea, Gatreille, 
sc Hydeus atroceeruleus, Shaw. 
4. “Colyber pythonissa, Dandiu. 
a ei paeing, Waglers:.; | 
Bogan phis: lastrpitanth, Cantog.. 
| Hemalopis ner, Schlegel. 5. 
a ae olivaceua, Cantor. | 


ai allied species is not rere, whichis * -itidess 


enhydris, pounders 
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One species | 
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cent dark greenish, or. brownish alive abowa, the 
seales. edved : with biaek ;. i -sdme'two parallel 
light grayish lines from between: the eyes to the 
tip of ‘the tail.” It shes the same-native names 
as the preceding species. —-Masow. © ok 

(7023) Naked serpents. Aécording to Cuvier 
the cecelia tribe of reptiles: are” naked —— 
— Mason. — oe 


(1024) Cwcelia ? Cweelia. The eecelia can 
be easily distinguished from an earth-worm when 
it opens its ser -peut- -like mouth, but in ordinary 
circumstances it will be considered an earth- 
A species with a longitudinal band on 
each side is quite common. — Mason. . 


FROG TRIBE. e< 

The Karens have distinctive names for fourteen 
ditferent species of frogs aud toads, byt 1 howe 
| paid them very little aitentioll: ——Mason. 0. 


(7025) Rana tigrina, Daudin. Tiger hog. 


Us 


Syn. Rana mugiens. Latreille. 
Tia grenouille taureau, Cuvier: 

Rana limnocharis, Boie, MS. | 

4 canerivora, Gravenharst. : 


icla | 
ae Lesson. 
rugulosa, Wiegmayn. 
= viltegera, -, 

One of the largest species: of frogs in the 
| Provinces Is—. Vasaii. te 
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! (7026) Polypedatus. Tree frog. Of a free 
‘frog that | seut Mr. Blyth he wrote: “Phe tree 

"frog is a species of polypedatiia, which hee 

| previously received from Arracan und Assnnt.? ions 
Mason. ce 

| (1027) Lyla bengatensis, Gray. 
fro, 


Bengal tree 


| Syn. Polypedatus ; | 
| Another species that I sont isin he said was 
this. — Mason. . 
(7028) Bufo amnelanosticlus. - Schasiden. * ‘Toad. 
! Sy, Bufo bengalensis, Daudin, | 
* scuber, LLatreille. 
| , dubia, Shaw. 
,  earinatus, Gray. 

A large toad which I have seen the Burmese 
doctors bringing into town,-bound hand and foot, 
“ for medicine,’ is not uncommon.— Mason. 

(7029) RESEDA ODORATA is the com- 
Mon | ae It has lanceolate bluntish entire 

r trifid leaves ; a 6-parted calyx equal in length 
to the petals, which are finely cleft into many 
club-shaped divisions, the two, low est SHEN the 
capsules 8-toothed. It is. native of the. 
of Africa and Egypt, but its delicidus rag vance 








ee has caused it to be ‘cultiv ated all Over the Wor 






‘It is naturally an herb, ‘but when, Hi hee i ihe 
greenhouse it becomes: st by. rbores- 
cent, form af. this p RA ed igno- 
uette,— Hug. Oye. fA ‘here are many. "gocies of 
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the genus, Resed# most of whieh fire natives 


of the South of Europe and Egypt. In India, 


this sweet-scented little plant may he cniti- 


vated throughout the year, 


soms have passed their maturity, cut down the 
shoots, when fresh ones will spring up. If yon 
require the seed, observe, as soon as the capsules 
are full, to pick off the branches and let them dry; 
otherwise if let remain on the plant, they drop 
out and are lost. It loses much of its fravrance, 
if grown in too rich a goil. 


i dition of 
caimnonta, The alcoholic setution of | the ‘indiffer- 
Sent resins is precipitated: by ammonia. ‘The 
lacid resins imay also be distinguished “by ‘the: 
Is propagated by | 


» | RESTN, 


ave regarded’ as bade. The ‘resitty’ are ‘thrown 
down from thetr' alcoholic solutions by” the addi- 


tion of water, ‘the white“ pulverulent or curdy 
only ~ requiring: 
moderate care in watering ; and when the blos- | 


precipitate, fomning the magistery’ of ‘the uid 
chemists.* "The: alcoholic ‘solution of “the acid: 
resins 18" not precipitated by © ammonia; 
but the precipitate tlirown dowtr by” the ad- 
water is -solttble in’ solution ot 


crystalline precipitate produced by the addition 


seed, either in pots or beds ; each plant should | of thetr ammonio-chloride solutions to nitrate of 


be about from four to five inches apart.— Riddell. | silver. 


(7080) RESEDACK.®, a natural order of 
Plants belonging to the class of Exogens. 
Thit order embraces the genera Reseda, Ochra- 
denus, Otigomeris, Holopetalum, Astrocarpus and 
Oaylusea,—Eng. Cyc. | 

7031) RESINS. Resinous substances are 
found in greater or less abundance in most plants. 
Many of them exude naturally from fissures in 
the bark or in the wood, or they are obtained 
from incisions made in certain trees aud shrubs. 
As they exude they are connnonly mixed with an 
essential oil, which either evaporates on coming 
in contact with the air, or is resinified by the 
action of oxygen. Such mixtures of volatile 
or essential oil with resins are sometimes call- 
ed dalsams [See Batsam]. When gum is mix- 
ed with resins another class of substances is 
produced, called gum-resing. (See GUM-RESINS}. 
The resins when pure and free from essential 
oil have no odour except when rubbed or heated. 
Their colours are pale yellow or brown: they 
are good insulators, and become electric by | 
tion. Most of them are heavier than watei") | 
insoluble in that fluid ; they have little ots | 
taste, but those which have distinctive flavor | 
derive them from minute portions of some noi | 
resinous body. They are’ usually softened o 
even fused by being boiled in’ water, and some 
of them in such a case pass into hydrates. They 
are inflammable, burning in the air with a sooty 
flame, and yielding by dry distillation volatile 
liquids and inflammable gases. ‘Che natural resins 
are usually composed of two or more resinous 
substances which may, be separated by the action 
of alcohol, in which most resins are soluble. They 
are also mostly soluble in ether in sulphn- 
ret of carbon and in the fat and volatile oils. 
Alcoholic solutions of many of the resins act the 
part of feeble acids, reddening litmus paper, and 
combining with and neutralizing acids. These 
compounds are termed resinates or resin-soaps, 
and are distinguished from oid-soaps by not form- 
ing a gelatinous emwlsion ‘when concentrated, 
and'by not being separable from water by the 
additien of .edinme~ ‘salt : they are, however, 
detergent gnd fe-#99-8™) or Like common soap. 
[See Soa®.] Othe AS are ‘indifferent either 


ary ae iy “ aT aad Se 3 a. etd . 
as an acid or abs}, put there'are a few which 














a fragrant Resin from the Bababooden 





— ee 


Some of the resins dissolve in sulphuric 
acl without decomposition in the cold, and they 
are precipitated by the addition of water: but if 
heat be applied sulphurous and earbonic acids 
are disengaged, anda earbonaceous mass is ob- 
tamed mingled with another substauee which has 
been improperly named artificial tanniae. -'The 
action of mitrie acid npon resins leads to the 
formation of various new products. Acetic acid 


| dissolves inany of the resins, as does also mnria- 


tic when concentrated. The resins have been 
considered as oxides of definite hydrocarbons : 
but their analysis is very imperfect and 
will be further noticed under 'TurReENTINE.— 
Tomlinson, or the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
Hills, 
Mysore, was forwarded by Mr.R.1). Meéppen, the 
leaves sent appear to belong to one of the Diptero- 
carpe. A green semi-transparent hard. resin 
from Coorg, was soluble in spirit, and promis- 
ed to make excellent coach varnish, the tree is 
not known. —Af.#.7.R, Resins are solid, brittle, of 


Ol Wertain degree of transparency, on ce, th coimn- 


(7017) Dips to yellow. When Mire, they are 


A tree snake. wif! and in oils, but not in water, 
; j : 2 : “9 : “ree e ay 
‘than the neck and Bey differ from guins. They 


- 


° e n , ry } 7 at we «> hbre " 
iis covered with brov“sh blaék spendin tes | 
‘se best. recognized by “a dark, black: alsams, 
vrow-shaped mark” on tbe head, and 


Va : 
Nique streak from the GP CLOT lie: aegis: 
X."—Maxon. 

Beak, seat ee ee ee 
Q18) Dipsas mult ¢ horea Robusta. 


Masa second, an),.... Pistacia lentisens. 
Peynwinces.—¥,}... 01. Materia indica. 


ob : : é * e 
| Theets) Ty0. crocs wee ee Melanorrhwa usitatissimea, 


Dipterocarpus turbina- 
tus, §e. 
Benzoin (loban,).........Styraw denzoin. 
Do. a kind of,.. ... J 


Liquid ba‘sam of sto- b Liguidambar altingia. 


rax (rosa malios,)§ vise 

(7032) Resins Gum-resins, Gutta perchas and 
Grum- Elastics, of Kastern and Southern Asia. 
Under this head are intluded ‘the following ; 


Wood oil, (gurjun,) ... 


1. Piney of Vaterin. | “4. Kino. 
2. Canarium’ sand. of 5.- Tac: 





3. Vatica or Shorea, | 6. Dikkamaly. 


all known us datmmer. 
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Je Benjamins. 60 | db. Aloes. called by way of distinction the ‘ black dammer 
sg. Myr ot 2eGatmboge, Sc. |tree” also grows in precisely the same locality and 
9., Poouryet.o. ->, jp kkes duc. hears such a general resemblance in the color and 
LO. Mubtipalbe rc feo shape of ite leaves and growth to the Vateria, 


fe eB a o 
The mést important ofall the solid resins. pro- | that it cau only be distinguished on a somewhat 
close inspection. , From this circumstance, no 


duced in Judia are-those which are iucluded under 
doubt, arose the belief that both the white and 


the zeneral name.of *Dammer,” and it will be the 
cnief object of this report. to clearup the doubts | black dammers were produced from the same tree, 
and as the few which Dr. Buchanan saw were 


which have hitherto-existed, as to what particu- 

lar trees yield each of the crude products found probably Vaéerias, he naturally concluded , that 

inthe bagars. It will therefore be advisable to} this tree alone yielded both species of dammer. . 
In short, omitting what refers to foreign pro- 


quote the various authorities on the subject, before 
diets with which we have no immediate concern, 


proceeding, to show the result of the Jury’s in- 
vestigations. . the whole of Ainslie’s remarks may be briefly 
Ainslie, speaking of “ dammer or Tnqdian| summed up = as follows—Ainslie’s ‘“ Curpoo 
resin”? which -he refers to the Chloroxylon| Coonghilinm’” is doubtless the product of the 
dupada of Bushanan (the Materia indica of Tan-| Canarinm of Sumatra and the Western coast of 
neeus,) says :-—* Of the substance usually term-} India, whilst his other two sorts may be either 
ed dammer and improperly country rosin, there} the products of the Vateria or Shorea, probably 
are three sorts to be met with in the bazars,! both. ‘The three varieties are not the produce of 
ealled.in Famil “ ve2lay coonghilinm.” “ curpoo| the same tree, as Ainslie seems to have supposed. 
coongilinm™” and “ naray cooughilinm,” or} His saelay and moray coonghilium ox white and 
white, black, and coarse daminer. It much} coarse dammer, supposing ther to be the products 
resembles the resin obtained by distillation from} of the western coast aud derived from this Chlo- 
the turpentine of the Pinus sylvestris, both in] roxvlon dupda—the white dammers of the north- 
appearance aud natural qualities, and would! cen Cirears which will be cousidered hereafter 
seer. to be a common procditet of WaLy asiatic | are derived from the Shoreas—are the products 
countries. 1 perceive it is to be procured in{ of the Vateria ludiea of Linnwus (the Chloroaylou 
great abundance in| Sumatra from a tree called | dupada of Buchanan), which is the Dapa maran. 
by the Malays “ Canari.” (Mamaera n igra legi-\ of the Canarese, the Chadacnla of the ‘Tamools, 
tima of Rumphius.) ‘The © Canari,” wel and the Payanee or Piney of Malabar. His 
may observe is the Canarsunt of Roxburgh | eurpoo coonghileune ov black dammer is the product 
aud. yields the black danmner of the West-| of the Cararinn of Roxb. and Wight, the dam- 
ern coast. of India. In Java, Borneo, Joan-| mara nigra legitina of Rumphius, and the Canare 
na and several of the Sooloo islands, damumer] of the Malays. Roxburgh’s description of the 
principal resiniferous trees of India:is here given 


is quite common, and a regular export to the 
coutinent of India. ‘The coarse or stony kiud,| as extracted from O'shaughnessy’s Bengal Dis- 
pensatory. 


the Malays call “ dainmer batu” and the Java- 
(7033) Vateria Indica --Linn- 


nese: ““ dammer selo,” the white or fine sort 

they term “ dammer putch.” * * * * * : . 
Chioroxylon Dupada, Ham. Chadacula, Tam. 
Piney marum ‘TAM. Tayanee, Mavazan. 


Dr. Buehanan Hamilton in his interesting 

« Journey through Mysore” informs us that he s 
Dupa maram, CAN. | 
This is a yery large and stately tree, a native of 


found the tree which yields dammer growing 

iu the woods of Malabar,.and in the mountatn- | i 

ous tracts which separate the Travancore | Malabar, and lately found also in Mysore. ‘The 
voung shoots and all tender parts except the 

leaves are covered with fine stellate pubescence, 


country from the Madura district, and 

bestowed on it the scientific name of Chlorozylon stasis 
leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, entire, from 
emarginate to obtuse, pointed, smooth, coriace- 


dupada, though Aiuslie then knew well that the 

ereater part of the dammer met with in India, is c, po 

an import from more Kastern countries. Mow far, | ous, from four to eight inches long and two to 

he adds, the ‘‘ Chlorozyton dupada’”’. differs from | four broad, petioles round about an inch long ; 

the Dammara nigra legitimad of Rumphius, Il regret stipules oblong, panicles terminal, ramifications 
rather remote ; flowers rather remote, pedicelled, 
pretty large ; bractes oblong, one flowered ; 


to ‘sav I am not now prepared to state,” * * * * 
prep 
clavx five, cleft to the base, divisions ablong, 


* * * ‘The tree to which Dr. Jiuchanan 
gave thisiname of Chloroxylon dupada had been : 
obtuse, villous on the outaide, corolla five petall- 


already. deseribed. by Linnenis under the name of | \ , pha vs 
Vateria Indica, which it still retains. The specific | ed, petals oval, emarginate, broader but very 
name dupade was derived by Dr... Buchanan | little longer than divisions of the calyx, Gfaments 
from the Canarese.name “dupa,” applied to this, | from 40 to 59, short, broad inserted “het 
and probably fo:other species,of the ‘Vateria | the petals andthe base of the germ, a 
growing in'Mysore awd the Western Coast. It | linear with a single filiform béak 5 eee 
way also-be noted -that the: -Caxarium strieduu, | superior, conic, downy, three celled, cells con- 


157) 
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tating: 3 ovules ‘eath, attached to the top| The &orea-robusta, and indeed ::warne+ other 
«OF the «axis, style ‘longer than the’ stamens, species, yield’ Abundance of the -vesin’ called 
stigme acitte, pericdrpium acoriaceous, fleshy, | dammer, the superior kinds of which are et- 
oblong, obtuse, one-ceHed, three-valvell capsule, | ficient substitutes for the pine -resimitof ‘the 
gericrat size about 24 inches long and 14 in Kuropeat : Prermacopeie. i Capthin Jenkins of 
diameter, seed solitary of same shape asthe cap- | Assam forwarded specimens: of thie: re- 
side. (Roxb. ‘Fl. dnd: p 601). - The substance ! sin perfectly transparent dnd ‘eotoriess:; im. the 
edfled’ “ Kast Indian copal” and soli ‘in: England | bazars the color ranges: from pale ‘amber .to 
ns gum anunsy exndés abuidautly from this tree | dark brown. 14 is devoid-of: taste and smell: 
Tt occttr's of all shades of color between pale green | Sp. gr. 1.097 to 1.123, easily: fusible, ‘partially 
and ‘decp yellow : the finest pieces are called sahro- | soluble in alcohol (83:1 per -1000), almost: en- 
ba, Arabic Amber, and sold as amder in the bazars | tirely in ‘etlier, perfectly im: oil. of turpentine 
of Bengal ; the resin’ before it hardens is the Pirev | and the fixed oils-; sulphuric. acid dissolves: and 
varnish of Malabar. \ Besides the uses already al-| gives ita red color. ‘Iwo parts of. colorless 
juded to, candles are made of this resin in Ma-| dammer and - 24 parts of oil of turpentine, 
labar, which: Dr. Wight informs us, diffuse in| make the best varnish for lithographic draw- 
burning an agreeable fragrance, give a fine clear | ings. | 2 ee ee ee 

lizlit, wrth ttle smoke, and consume the wick (7037) Dipterocarpee.. Dr. Wight gives des- 
without snuffing, ‘These candles: were at one criptions of the resiniferous and balsamifercus 
time introditced into England, but a very high | trees of India. Under the head Diptervoar pea 
duty having ‘been imposed the trade ceased. he observes :—The trees of this order.growing in 
(1084) Canarium commune. (Roxb. Ft. Ind, | Madvas ave all natives of the hilly traets of the 
Vol. iii p. 137.) A native of the continent of | Balaghaut. In Silhet, Chittagong aid Pepgu 
India, the Archipelago and’ Isle of France, where | Where they abound, they occupy the plains: in 





it igttalled “ Bois de Colophane.” It was brought | Java one species (Dipterecarpua litteralis) 18 
from theMoluccas to the Caleutta Botanic garden, | found on the sea shore. A Hopea and the Vateria 
but in Roxburgh’s time did not thrive, owing to : indica also approach the coast in Malabar, but the 
the coldness of the winter months. The bark | letter, or perhaps adistinct species, is also plenti- 
yiclds an abundance of limpid oil with a pungent | {liu Mysore. ‘Iwo or three species are found in 
turpentine smell, congealing into a buttery cain- Goomsur, forming extensive for ests, and affurding 
phoraccous mass. | to the inhabitants incense, dammer and wood oil. 
TL TOAK) Canasiina Donan lesen ee ances Judging from the imperfect specimens collected 
AG 38) Gonartum beet SP ioe )by Dr. Maxwell and Capt. .MePherson,..one of 
yielda a large quantity of very pure, clear ain te |them belongs to Roxburgh’s genus Skeorea, ap- 
volored resin which soon becomes hard aud brit- parently S.-vobxeta, Both these Gentlemen men- 
tle, and 1S dal unlike copal . yet the hatives of en Chiloroxy lon duparla as being one-of them, but 
OREO AUCH ih ee as ou ee ‘ We ithis, Dr. Wight thinks, niust bea mistake, orlii- 
the Calcutta ae ail ea ak aS pe pr in a statement of Dr. Ainslie, that this 
maund see it eh ae ob eye | aie | is the botanical name viven tothe ladian dammer 
the adjacent mountainous countries and flowers red be Ie. Bachanane but wiioh: Was an error of 
in May and June. ; | Buchanan’s, arising from ‘his not. bemg. aware 
The dammer of the Northern Circars is chief- ‘that. several trees produce ‘dammer and. that: his 
Jy produced by the varictics of the genus, Chlorozylon dupada had already beeu «described 
Shorea. The Shorea are also found growing to by Linnzeus under the generic name of Vaderta. 
a very limited extent on the VW estern coast, but | "Ihe Shoreas (Roxb.) or Vaticas (Linn) and 
do not appear to produce much, if indeed any, | Vatcrias yield the solid product called dawamer 
of the resin collected for sale.—-O’Shaughnessy, | and Piney, whilst the produce of the Dipterocazpus 
gives the following description of the | | retains its fluility and is the “ wood oil” of the 
— (Y086) Shorea robusta or Saul tree. This is bazars. ‘The Camphor tree of Sumatra, isa spe- 
atrée of great size, a uative of Morung, the | eles of Vatica, (Shorea comphorifera. Rows.) he 
Paulghaut “mnowntains ke. Sepals afterwards | V ateria Fudica (Ableroryton dupada : Buch ail 
changing into 5 Tong wings, petals 5, stamens 15, | and Ainshe, qud.the Piney: maram of the ‘Enc ons) 
hlamentas capillary below the anthers, anther | produces a resia’ resembling Copal, much: finer 
cells short, obttise, connectmn filiform, pro- | than that prooured from other species, natives of 
duced beyond the cells’ Into a more or less “India, the finer specimens of which: areas trans- 
clongated colored, deciduous bristle, ovarium | parent:as amber and pearly colortess: It ie pro- 
3 celled, with two pendulous ovules in each | cured by the very: simple proceasof cutting anoteh 
cell. Seed solitary, cotyledons stalked, not |:in the tree sloping inwards and dowowards, This 
-enumbled, radicle“‘sitperjor, -leaves coriaceous, | is soon filled with gbe.jaice,, whigh inva shert time 
oblong, obtust, often emarginate at the base, { hardens.by emposureto the aire ey a 
.pancles numerous’ from’ the’ axils of the fallen} (7038) Ganarism. Under the bead af * Canar- 
eaves, branches and ‘pedicéls ¢faBrviis, = inm,” Wight observes,~wthe resinows: uice of 
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the Comariumconmuns: has: properties shuilar to | quiries, 
Copaiva, while on the other arid the kernels of | motified, as 


the seed: afferd by expression‘ a Yland ectible 
oil. ‘Lhe Gunarinn catrietum of Roxburgh “4s 
knowariiw Malabar under the name of the “black 
damimer. tree”? in contradistiaction'to the Muteria 
whicdis the “ white dammer'tree.”  'Phis tree 
is rather common in the Alpive forests about 
Courtaltum tythe Tintievelly d istrict, ancis there 
rewularly rented for the sake of its;dammmer. ‘Phe 
damwer is transparent and ‘ofa deep ‘browitrish 
yellow or amber color, when. held’ between 
the ‘eve and> the ligbt, ‘but when adhering 
tothe tree hasa bricht shining black ap- 
pearance. ‘The flowers of the species 1 have 
not seen, the fruit isa very hard three celled 
oval nut tapering at each end.?—Fight, I. 

SIn the Madras Exhibition of 1857, the Jury 
endeavoured to identify the various products 
and to arrange them wuder their several heads. 

ii. J. Waring, Eeq., remarks; that “ the snb- 
stances known as‘! élack dammer,” and © wlate 
dammer” ave undoubtedly the produce of different 
trees. The Black danmer tree, he adds, appears to 
he the Canarinu strictam (Roxb. Find. Vol. i. 
yp. 188). It does not grow on the low lands of 
Travancore, being only found in the mountain- 
ons revions between ‘Travancore and ‘Tinnevelly. 
General Cullen, who bas paid much attention to 
this subject, has never heard of the true Saud 
tree (¥. robusta) in the ‘fravancore forests, but 
the Vaticw tumbugaia is common in Travancore, 
it is called ‘Fimbagum or “-Cunbagum’” and at 
Courtathim “ Congo.” The white dammer, or vul- 
lay coonghilium of Ainslie, is, he thinks, without 
doubt the produce of the Valeria indica. IL send 
you two speciftiens of the resin - very different 
in appearance; one dense with a vitreous’ fracture 
and of a pale green color, the other very porous 
‘oy vesicular of a bright amber color. Lam 
assured by those who have the best opportunities 
of knowing, that they are both obtained from the 
Peyni marram or Vateria indica, the denser one 
being the natural exudation which has spontane- 
ously hardened ow the tree, and ils surfice you 
will perceive bears witness to the fact, whilst the 
‘other-has been obtained by incision and subse- 
qtient exposnre'to the sun or fire to hasten the 
hardenitre process. All kinds of vellay coongho- 
Tin or white daminers that Ihave met withon 
the Western coast are referable to one of these 
specimens, the difference arising from the mode 
of céllection, ‘and perhaps depending somewhat 
on the are of the’ ‘ttee. : ‘As for as I ¢an tearn, 
thevé ave:no ‘other trees “in ‘Travaneere which 
yield dammers of any, kind.” 


"In pa. subsequent letter the same ~ gentleman 


observes; When last: I wrote, | spoke confident- 


ty ofthe white odanmer’ being’ the éxadation : 
‘ateriu indica. Yrorh snbseqaert ‘ens 


Pe ie 


, ee eee a ' | 7 
* This curious cirenmetance will 
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this opinion must, } think,: be slightly 
i ain assured by owe of the largest - 
collectors of this article tothe worth (near ‘Co- 
chin) that much of the difference’ observed in 
different specimens arises front the tind of  Pi- 
ney Maram ‘from which they ate obtamed. 
The one kind he describes. as having jonger, 
narroWer'and thinner leaves than the common 
Pinney maram (Vaterta indica). | have. never 
seen the tree nivself but probably. it is the Ve- 
teria lanceolata. in speaking of the ‘ white 
dammer tree’ therefore, it would be perhaps ad- 
visable to say, “Vateria. Indica and: alleed spe- 
cies.” : ge Ss 

Subsequently to this, on the 18th May, 
in advising: the committee of the trattsmis- 
sion of specimens of the white and black 
dammer trees [collected personally: by J. 
Brown, Esq., Astronomer in’ charge of the 
Vrivandram Observatory,] Dr. Warmg says, 
“T yegret that there are no flowers to the 
specimens of the black dammer tree, but the 
fruit and arranzemeut of the leaves at once prove 
that it is zo¢ a Dipterocarpus, and consequently 
vot the Vatica tumbugaia, whilst at the same 
time it appears to me clearly to be a Cana- 
rinm. {The specimen was identitied by the 
Jury, as the Canarian sfrivtun, Roxb.] 1 
send von Mr. Brown’s interesting letter: which 
accompanicd the specimens. Regarding these 
\lr. Brown writes, ‘Lt se¢med to me that 
if there was still a doubt as to the black 
dammer tree,” it must have been due to 
want of authority in the specimens - pro- 
duced, and thinking that [could’not help you 
well by such proxy as 1 could Hite obtained, 
and as I expected to be near the base of 
the Ghauts and in the region of Dammer trees 
within a fortnight, I the more peadily post- 
poned the matter. ‘Ihe “ black dammer wee” 
was in flower about the beginning of April, 
as far as 1 conld guess from the seed ves- 
sels, and the white dammer tree in the begim- 
ning of May. Both trees grow in the forests 
here, about 1800 feet above the level of the 
sea, but the white dammer tree seems more 
common than the other, perhaps because the 
hill men,‘ getting more dammer from the latter 
destroy it more readily. ‘The best specimens of 
the lack dammer tree which I-examined* -were 
above two yards in girth at the height of four 
feet above the spread of the roots. . ‘The trunk 
is round, straight and smooth, nsigg 22 to.30 
feet before branching, the bark generally whitish, 


dotted with small papille, peels. off im jong 


flakes. The dammer that exudes from, the cuts 


in the trunk seems to be a great. favorite of. seve- 


ral species of.insests especially, of -one resem- 
‘blinga bee,” called by the Hill. mens kul- 


‘Hada!’ * (earth - hole},* which’. live in pairs 
doubtless account for the mode of formation of the resin called in Burmah 
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m holes in the ground. 1 send you specimens | firewood to the height of one vard around the 
of the bark as well as of the black dammer taken | base of the trunk. an lighting it.. The dammer 
by me-from one of. the trees. ‘The Hill men to subsequently exudes from the trunk as high as 
wet the dammer, make a great number of veréicad | the flames teach. ‘The. operation is conducted 
cits into the bark, all round near the base ‘of | at any season of the year, aad the dammer conti- 
the trunk ; they then set fire to the tree beluw the | nues to flow or. ten years between the months of 
cuts, and having thus killed it, they leave it for | April and November and is collected in Jowuary. 
dro years before they. collect the dammer,’ they | ‘Uhe tree after having vielled dammer for £0 or 
say that: after one year only the quantity of ; 12 vears cies. Ihe white damumer - tree is not 
dammer 1s wach less than after two vears. ‘The | acted on by fire but the resin exudes spontane- 
tree is killed in the hot) season and the dammer | ously, and is found at the foot of the trunk, it is 
is. callected in February or March. When on‘ not: much sought after by merchants.” 
the -ghats previously, as well as this year, we! ‘The Jury remark that both the white and black 
were struck on looking towards the forests on | dammer trees have been recognised (by the speci- 
both the astern and Western slopes as high , mens) as the Valeria and Cunarinza, although 
9 30 ) feet above the level of the sea, by num- the black dammer sent from the ‘Travancore dis- 
bers of trees wath bright red, often crimson foli- trict to the Exhibition was erronvously attributed 
ape, contrasting strongly with the various greens to the Vatica tumbugaia by the exhibitor. Mr. 
around. ‘Chese crimson trees, are black damimer ~Pedre Proboo  aseribes the different appearance 
trees, the color, due to the young leaves, disap- | of various specimens of this resin to the hee of 
pears gradually in April. The leaves of the, the tree. The anost vesicular specimens, he SAYS, 
voung plants are more sharply serrated than: are obtained from the young tree, the more com- 
those of the old trees, and they have tufts of | pact ones from the mature plaut, whilst the darkest 
hairs all around. the edges, which are not visible ‘colored kinds are obtained from the hearts of 
in the leaves taken fromthe old trees. he: the tree when decayed and split with old age. 
white dianmer tree has much the same feave, ‘The Jury sum up in the following few words — 
drank round and straght, branching at 20 to 30) The whole of the substances commonly called 
feet from the ground ; its appearance is however ‘* DAMMERs,” produced in the Madras presidency 
sufficiently different. The trunk of the black , are obtained from teees of the venera Vateria, 
dammer tree is smooth and whitish: that of the | Cunarinm, and Shorea or Vatica. The two former 
white dauumer tree is (in all the specimens | saw) viz. Vaterta and Cauarium, yield by far the larg- 
beautifully variegated by variously — colored | est part Gt not the whole) of the dammers pro- 
lichens, red, white, green, and black, the latter ; duced on the Western coast of the Peninsula, 
generally prevailing. The trunk also is diapled | whilst the Shoreas or Vaticas yield the greater 
all over by the scaling off of small patches of part of that collected in the northern and eastern 
the bark. ~I"am told that the young leaves are. districts. | 
also reddish but not nearly so bright as those of | They may be briefly arranged*as follows.—_ 
the binek daimer tree. ‘The white dammer is; (7039) Dammers of the Western Coast. Block 
obtained in the same manner as the black dam- Dammer. (Cunarium strictum), the Carpoo coon- 
mer, but the quantity obtained from one tree is “ghilinum of Ainslie, the Dummara nigra legitima 
generally little more than one third of that from | of Rumphius andthe Canari of. the Malays. 
a ddack daminer tree of the same size. The | This oceurs in large stalactytic-shaped masses, of 
quantity obtained from a black dammer tree (a bright shining black color when viewed from a 
iymavs be about 30 to 40 dungallies. A dungal- | distance, but translucent and of a deep reddish 
ly isa measure of about 24 seers. Kistniah, | brown when held in thin laminw between the eve 
Assistant supervisor of the Coimbatore district } and the heht. It is perfectly homogenous, and 
writing from Suttymungalam says :--‘* Boch | has a vitreous fracture. Its shape appears to be 
the white and black damier trees grow in| due to the fact of the balsam having exuded in a 
these forests, but the black are by far the , very fluid state and trickled down the trunk of the 
most” numerous being in the proportion of | tree, where it gradually hardens by exposure to 
ten to one white dammer tree. Both trees | the sun the fresh resin continuing to flow over 
have the same appearance, growing to the height | that already hardened, gives rise to the. stalac- 
of 10 or }@ yards of one uniform thickness, and | tytic appearance of the huge lumps. of resin, 
then-branching like a jack tree. ‘The dammer is | the outside of which much resemble, the gutter- 
extracted from the black dammer tree by piling ing of wax caused by placing a lighted. candle 
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“Poon-yet” and ‘ Poey-ne-yet,” specimens of which were exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 18 57, and are said 
to be found in‘the ground, and'were stpposed to be produced by some hymenopterous insect, it is also found in ho}- 
low trees. ‘This substance, althoagh' composed chiefly of a yellow brittle resin mixed with more ;or less sand or earth, 
hae.an appearance.piccisely like that which would be looked for if used by.an hymenopterous insect in the eonstrnc- 
tion of its cells, (See classified Catalogue of the Madras Exhibition of 1857. clags iv.) The Madras Exhibition. 
of 1855 contained a substance from Malacca called‘‘Dammer klootee” which had’ been evidently formed+in the 
Same manner, although the'sclls were lasger and the resin blacker and harder than the Poonyet. a 
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a a draught. It is insoluble in cold, bat) © (7041) Dammers of the northern and easteris 
artially soluble in boiling alcohol on the ad- | Districts. | os 
ition of cantphor : when powdered it is readily | - Variety No. 3. Saul tree dammer. (Shorea ro- 
oluble in off of turpentine. Powdered: and burnt | busta and other species). * i 
in the fire it emits a more resinous smell and | — 
yurns with more smoke than white dammer. 
‘The size of the Jumps of this resin, together 
vith its color and the peculiarity of shape al- 
euly mentioned, ‘suffice to distinguish it from 
yther Indian resins. | 

(7040) White Dammer or Piney resin (Va- 
teria indica and allied species) of Vainnewus and 
Wight.  Choloroxylon Dupada of Buchanan and 
Ainslie, the Doopada resin of Mysore, and the 
Paynnee or Piney of the Malabars. 


‘This occurs in sticks much. resembling in 
shape the black dammer; but differing » widely 
in colour. and consistency. In colour it varies 
froma light yellow to a dark brown, the two 
colours being very frequently blended in the 
same lump and giving it the appearance of 
having a regular “grain”. It is friable and 
differs from the white dammer of the western 
coast in its inferior hardness, its opacity. and 
its peculiar form, and from the black dammer 
ee | in its color. An intelligent native correspon- 

Variety No.1. Compact Piney resin or first | dent writing from Gopalpore says, © There are 
sort white dammer. extensive tracts of Googulam (/atica) jungles in 

‘This occurs in large lumps of all shapes and | the Goomsur and Cuttack provinces. ‘Che Khoonds 
varying in color on the outside from a bright | and Woodias living in and near these jungles 
orange toadull yellow, bearing evident marks wound trees in several places. The resin issues 
of having adhered to the bark of the tree. It | and is collected when sufficiently solid, The 
has a shining vitreous fracture, is very hard and Dammer collected from the decayed parts of the 
bears a great resemblance to amber. Its color | tree ‘3 of a dark color, tho tree is called “ Gugei- 
(internally) is of all shades, from a light green to lam” in Telugu and “ tala sotso” in Urya. The 
alight yellow, the green tint predominating in| Khoonds and Uryas make these leaves” into the 
the venerality of speciinens.—It 1s more soluble | plates from which they eat their food, and also roll 
in alcohol than black damier, and burns with | up tobacco in them to ginoke like a cheroot. In 
less smoke and a more agreeable odour. time of famine the above tribes live on a soup 


It is easily distinguishable from all other In- | made from the fruit of this tree. 
dian resins by its superior hardness, its colour] (7042) Lae. The specimens exhibited, consisted 
and amber hike appearance. of, Lac: Good stick lacs were shown from 
Variety No. 2, Cellular Piney resin, or second Malabar, Bellary, Mangalore and Pegu Also 
om white dane an excellent series of stick, seed, and shell lac, 
a : _ | with the dye from Mirzapore, Kymoor and Ua- 
Uhis occurs either smuitll lumps orn large zarebaugh jungles, from Claud H..»Brown Ksq., 
napa generally of a shining appearance and | for which honorable mention was awarded. 
balsamic smell. Has a very cellular structure, 
which is attributable partly to the mode of! 
collection, and partly to the age of the tree. 
Notches being cut in the trank of the tree: 
sloping inwards and downwards the resin col | 
lects inthe cavity and is either permitted to 
dry on the spot, or is eollected and dried by the 
application of heat. It is of all shades from light 
ereen to light yellow or while, and is usually 
translucent, Specimens are gometimes seen, 1D 
which, from the dessication having been Impro- 
perly conducted, the resin is more opaque, of 
a dull green color and full of air bubbles, present-| = Mr. Bassano, tahsildar of Wynaad, exhibits 
ing the appearance of having undergone a partial | a bottle of the fresh resin, or as it is call- 
fermentation. ‘This resin may be recognised byjed Pynie varnish. It is of a light grey 
its cellular appearance and balsamic smell—this | colour, with a strong balsamic odour. The 
latter however, (which is of course due to the | ‘Tahsildar of Walloo-wynaud in Matabar— for- 
volatile oil it contains,) is gradually lost by long | warded another series, arying in coler from 
keeping or constant exposure to the air. On| white to black. The Exhibitor observes that the 
splitting open old and decayed trees, portions resin which first exudes is called “ Cheugilinm” 
of a dark colored resin, are often found having | (this is white), that which flows subsequently is 
the solid’ consistence of first variety, but the in-| termed ‘‘ Coongiliuim”’ (darker than the above), 
ferior quality of the second.” and when dried it is called Dammer (black.) He 


* The Vatica tumbugaia grows also to a limited extent on the West coast, but yields little if. any of the dammer 
oy ‘ ie 7 





(7045) Piney resin, or white Dammer (Vateria 
indica). Of the many specimens exhibited the 
best was that shown by EB. B. ‘Thomas, sq. of 
Coimbatore. It had the amber like appearance 
of the best description of Vateria resi. Another 
specimen closely approaching to _ this in quality 
was exhibited by Pedre Proboo of Mangalore. He 
also exhibited a series of specimens of this resin 
of various qualities and a cake of the inspissated 
juice of the same tree, which is used for mixing 
with bees wax in making candles. 
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RESIN. a‘ 
describes the three sorts as being the produce of 
the Pavuee tree (Valeria). _ 


(7044) Doona, Mr, ‘Thwaites of the Goyern- | 


ment Botanical Gardens at Paradenia in Ceylon 


exhibited a fine specimen of Doona dammer, ob- 


tained from a Dipterocarpus tree discovered’ by 
the exhibitor and named by’ him Doona Zeylanica. 
This highly interesting product, in’ color and ap- 
pearance much resembles pine resin. + ase 
(7045) Pooseyet. Specimens of this curiotis 
substance weré exhibited by Dr: Clerhorn and 
the Ifonorable W. Elliot, Esq. They were 
brought from Burmah and are said ‘to be pro- 
duced ‘by a species ‘of hymenopterous insect in 
holes m the ground and hollow trees. Indeed the 
cellular structure of the specimens much resem- 
ble that ofa wasp’s nest. A circumstance so un- 
usual rendered the Jury at first somewhat 
incredulous of the correctness of this statement, 
but in the course of the investivations into the 
origin of the dammers of the western coast, it was 
incidentally mentioned that a species of bee ap- 
peared exceedingly fond of the liquid dammer of 


the Cunarium, this insect lives in holes in the | 1 
| (7063) Kuteera.—The produce of the Coch 


ground and it will probably be found on inspec- 


RHAMNACEX. 
(054) Xanthoaylon triphyllum,..A. very 


| small quantity of the resin, obtained. from this 


tree was exhibited by the Rev. Mr, Johnson 
of Cottyam,.. Judging from. the specimen it 
appears to. be produced in too small quantities 
to be useful in acommercial point of view, but 
the jury awarded honorable mention for the. 
carefulneas of the exhibitor in. identifying the 
plant and supplying the correct botanical name of 
this new product. |e Bee Se | 
(7055) Googool. This gum resin, is chiefly 
used as a medicine. a | 7 
(7056) Gum Elastis, | 
(4057) Moringa gum much resembles traga- 
anth, although its partial elasticity has caused, 
it to be classed amongst the elastics. No use is 


known for this abundant product. 


(7953) Gums properiy so called, 

(7059) Acacia gum. | 

(7060) .Tigle marmelos. ie 

(7061) Cashew tree yum.—(Anacardiun occi- 
dentale), — | 7 

(1062) Azadirachta Indica, 


tion that its cells are composed of a-similur sub-  /ospermum gossypiuim much resembles tragacanth. 
stance to that now under consideration. | (1064) Wood apple gum.—(Feronia elephan- 
7 ) rs Ito apattint : Wee: roe an ee 
(7046) Kino (E terocarpus marsupium. } Phe tum.) This is one of the best eums  ineluded 
» id v 7 ; tery e : e 1 7 : : 
to be the produce of the Pterocarpus marsupiwun | Hawkes, Reporter on Sec. 1, Class 1V + AL. £. of 
agreed in being but slightly astringent, of a vi- |p 957 | 
treous fracture and very deep red color approach- | (7063) RITAMNACE.E, a natural order of 
as i ‘ . : a a > Y Q * ° 
ing to black. The finest specimen was that ex-' fxoqvenous Plants, remakable for having a val- 
hibited. by Dr. Waring? run in a bamboo. 
(T7047) Dragon's blood, specimens of dragon’s | 


vale calyx, hooded petals, opposite to which their 
7 stamens are inserted into the tube of the calyx, 
Llood one in. Jump and one in reed, neither as-| and a superior or half inferior fruit which is 
tringent, | either dry or fleshy. The species are found 

(1048) Palas or Dhak kino. (Butea frondosa.) | nearly all over the world, except in the arctic 
Shown by several exhibitors. zone. The chief number of species is said to be 

((049) Dikkamalay (Gardenia). Gardenia | ispersed through the hottest parts of the Unit- 
resins. xf | ed States, south of Furope, north of Africa, 


(7050) Benjamin. Of two" excellent speci- | Cape of Good Hope, and Australia. ‘They are 


mens of Benjamin, that of Siam appears to be | a Suna s, with small greenish or inconspicuous 
superior in, fragrance to the Sumatra product, “Ty ha lis ‘Which ate Desk “knowin fa Ge 
although both possess a delightful aroma, they Brit ‘ go ay See ae hoe 
are of the amygdaloid kind, the latter being al- | era: ie . i jong aed oe vi 
most entirely composed of ueylutinated white Chrtet’ a f aiuerus  Austratis, 
tears: em Christ's Phorn ; and Bue sthorn; the evergreen 
ce a | ; , Rhamius Alaternus. ‘The useful species are of 
(7051) Gunda feroza (Bostoedtia thurifera.)! some importance :—A. catharticus and’ several 
Ts largely used in some parts of India as an ap-| others have purgative berries; R. sufectorius 
plication to indolent ulcers and wounds ant is | yields the French berries of the shops employed 
ey has , to form the clue maredient of | to, dyeing yellow; the fruit of the Jujube, 
“ Wroughton’s ointment.” It has the odour, Zizyphus Jujube and Z. vulgaris, is suly-acid auil 
| eatable, and tlie specics are cultivated for it in 








taste and consistence ‘of a balsam. | 
Ve,  (Adecanors usebate 1€ | the south of Europe and the temperate parts of 
celebrated thestsce aanmmer was exhibited by Dr.| Asia ; Z. Lotus gave its name to the I ri, 
Pegu and Seng ‘oul. | or Loté-Katers, of Africa ; and Rhamaus franyula 
mein. The latter exhibitor also forwarded a half"! is extensively cultivated for the manufacture of 
imported into Madras, 8... th | Jersey. Tea, (Ceanothus; Hovinia; Paliurus ; 
(7053) Gamdoge. * Rhamunus.]—ag. Cyc. is 


(7082) Theatsee., (Melanorrhea usitata). The 3 rts 
| Penmer ¥ dt by Dr. | Asia ; Z. Lotug gave its name to’ the Lotophagi, 
Brandis from Pegu and Capt. Bengon fvom Moul- 
log of the tree which is probably the first’ever' charcoal. Ceanothus Americaitiis yields the New 
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RITAMNUS. | | RHAMNUES. 

(7066) RUAMNUS (the word is Greek, known in Europe recarding the composi- 
davos), a widely diffused genus of Plants, the | tion of ereen colour, but also to all that 1s 
ype ot the natural family Khemnacee.  ltis: recorded by writers regarding the dyeing 
‘jelly found in the temperate parts of Europe, ‘processes employed in China for the pro- 
Siberia, and in the imalayas at elevations | duction of ereen, that I was induced to go 
7 6.500 feet; also in the New World, and at ; into a more detailed investigation of the subject ; 
he Cape of Good Hope. and about the end of last November [applied to 

The genus 1s characterised by having an urceo- Mr. Forbes, the American Consul at Canton, for 
ate +-5-cleft calyx ; petals wanting, or emargi- | some of this valuable material. Lam indebted to 
ates anthers ovate, 2-celled ; disc thin, over- | his kindness for a specimen weighing about one 
prending the tube of the calyx ; ovary superior, | gramme (+53 evains). The substance is met with 
-F-celled ; styles 8 orb, distinct or united ; | in thin plates of a blue colour, having a strong 
mut fleshy, with 3 or 4, or in consequence of | analogy with that of Java indigo, butofa finer cake 
portion, 2 fbrous indc hiseent stones. Aig. Cye. | and differing besides from indigo both in its com- 
fhe juice of the unripe fruit of Ahanans infee- position and in all its chemical properties. Onin- 
urins, cacharticus ad virgatus, known as Pur fusing a small fragment cf the substance tn water, 
sew or French berries, is used for dyeing leather | the liquid speedily beeame coloured of a deep 
iow. When mixed with lime and evaporated | blue with a shade of green. After the tempera- 
gy dryness, it forms the color ealled sap-green. ‘iure had been raised to the boiling point, a piece 
\ great quantity of yellow berries are annually | of calieo, prepared for printing with mordants of 
alum amd oxide of iron, was dipped in it and a 
miported into Liverpool in iSoas. The averave , true dye was the result. ‘Lhe following appear- 
ranual imports into the United Kingdom are} anees were observed. ‘The porkion of the fabric 
out 450 tons. ‘Phev come from the Levant | roayhien elum bad been applied showed a deep 

| 
| 
| 
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sipped from Coustaritinonle > Ld tons were 


opeen, of more or less iutensity, according to the 
styoneth of the mordant. ‘The portions charged 
calico printers for dyemy a veilow color. “They sty both alum aud oxide of iron yielded a deep 
ave sometimes called Persian berries. Uf rs a creen, with a shade of olive. ‘The portions 
a byeel. ol surprise that the conmmon betelnut of: charged with oxide of iron alone yielded a deep 
the East has never been introduced for dvenic s clive. The parts of the cloth where no mordant 
2 ad been appled renndned sensibly paler. The 
eives Rhamnus hirsutus, 979 ; Wiehti, 159.) colours tis obtained were treated with all the 
/eylanied, VSO9, ea anerarte bow hic: Ali Chinese calico had in the 
(7067) RETA MNUS = Syeeies. The GRISEN | first instance been subjected, and they behaved 
DY REHAMNUS. While upon the subject of | in precisely the same nianner. rom these expert- 
Chinese dyes, save Fortune, | shall now give some | ments itamay be inferred, 
account of the “ereen indigo,” which has been Tet. ‘Phat the Chinese possess a dye-stufl pre- 
attracting much notice lately bothin India and in | sentine the physical aspect of indigo, which dyes 
Kurope. A portion of cotton cloth obtained in | green with mordants of alum and iro. | 
China by the French mnannfactirers bere vreatly Ond. That this dye stuff eontains neither imdi- 
adinired on aeceotnt of the peeuhar green of eo norany thing derived from that dyeing prinei- 
its dye, was subiuitted to the celebrated chennust, ple. Mons. Legentil, President of the Chamber 
M. Persoz, with a request that he would endeavour | of Conmiecree of Paris, having perceived the iin- 
to ascertain the composition of the green co- | portance of France being speedily put In posses- 
lour. ‘Lhe following 1s a) translation of his | sion of this valnable material, with a view to the 
report upou this subject to the Academy of | mterests of science and of idustry, took the 
Sciences :—-Every attempt that I made upon necessary stevs ceveral months ago for procarmeg 
the specimen to detect evidence of the pre- 


a suitable quantity with the least possible delay, 
sence of a blue or vellow failed, and Twas) Jed) and at the same time to have inquiries made as 
to the conviction, by isolating the coloring prin- | to Its origin and mode of preparation. . 
viple, that the green was produced by a dyeing; 9 Mr. Fortune here adils, that the investigation 
inaterial of a peculiar nature and sui yeneris. It (of the green dve-plant exhibits as many wnusing 
further was evident, blunders as uscd to be made about the Chinese 

Iat.—That the coloring matter was an orga- | ricepaper plant in former days. By some, the 
nic product of vegetable origin. | flowers of the Whi-inei (Sophora Japomlea) were 
Ind.—That the fabric on which it was fixed | sent home as the “ green indigo,” but this plant 
was charged with a strong dose of alum and a} vields a yellow dye and even when mixed with 
little oxide of iron and line, bodies the presence | blue to make a @een, the green 1s not that kind 
of which necessarily iinplicd that mordants had | noticed by the French manufacturers. At another 
been used in dyeing the calico. | place he savs, here | found fields under cultivation 
_ These results were so positive, and at the same witha kind of Rhamnus apparently. ‘The Chinese 
time so opposed not only to everything farmer called it“! Loh-zah, or ** Soh-loh-shoeo” 


hair bales welhing three and a quarter ewt., | 
vrdin trerees of four to five ewt., and are used hy 


purposes. =. Simonds. Dr. Wight, in feones. 
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RHAMNUS. 


aud showed me samples of the cloth which had 
been dyed with it. To my delight these samples 
corresponded exactly with those sent ‘rick from 
France, one of which was in my possession, but 
he told me that two kinds were necessary—— 
namely the variety they cultivated in their fields 
and one which grew wild on the hitlhk—in = order 
to produce the dye in question. The former 
they called the vellow kind and the latter. the 
white kind. ‘The dye itself was not extracted 
hy them they were merely the growers and there- 
fore I could get no information as to its manu- 


facture. T however secured a good supply of 
plants and seeds of both kinds, whieh were 
afterwards sent to India and Kogland. My 


further inquines on the subject of the manu- 
facture of the “ green indigo” were condueted in 
connexion with Dr. Lockhart and the Rev. J. 
Edkins, of Shanehae. We found that a con- 
siderable portion of this dve was made near 
acity called Kia-hine-foo, situated a few miles 


west from Shanghac and Mr. Edking procured | 


a bnidle of chips ther which exhibited the 
state in which the article is sold in the mar- 
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ket. Since | left China T have reeeived 
following interesting letter from Dr. Lock-- 


hart, which throws much Tehton the subject. 
The information was procured by Mr. Edkins- 


and nay therefore be fully relied Upon. 


bark of two kinds of the tree known as 


eb The | 
the. 


‘green shrub’ (Luk-char), one wild which is eall-. 
ed the white and another cultivated, whieh is. 


called the yellow, are used to obtain the dye. 
The white bark tree grows abundantly in the 


neighbourhoods of Kea-hing and) Ningpo ; the: 


vellow is produced at Vsalt-kou-pang, where the 
dve is manufactured. «'Phis place is two or three 
mules west from Wane-steen, a imarket-town 
situated a little to the south of Kea-hine. -* The 
two kinds ave placed together in iron pans and 
thoroughly boiled. ‘The residuum is 
turbed for three days, after which at is plaeed in 
larger earthernware vessels, and euiton 


cloth, 


left unis | 


1 Loh-ezah’ 


RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS. 

“Tt is sent from Kea-hing as far as Shan-tine. 
It is also made in the province of Hoonan and 
at Ningpo, but the dve at these places is said to 
be of an inferior quality. It has long been 
used by painters in water-colours, but the 
application of it to dye cloth was first made 
only about twenty vears ago. If some method 
could be discovered of applying it to. silk fa- 
bries it would become still more useful.” The 
Information obtained by Mr. Kdkins on this 
subject is, no doubt, perfectly correct. It 
agrees in the most important particulars with 
what J had gleaned from time to time amongst 
the Chinese in various parts of the country, 
The chips he brought with him from Kea- 
hing were identical with the © Soh-loh.? or 

(Rhaimnus sp.) whieh L have al- 
ready mentioned. and his statement that two 
varieties of the plant are used to produce the dve 
agrees with my own observations. The mode of 
extracting the dye from the bark or wood (for 
both seem to be used), as practised by the Chi- 
vese, appcars to be slow aud tedious, but with 
our stipertoe knowledge of chemistry this might 
possibly be tuproved. From these investiga- 
ons if would appear that two colouring — prinei- 
ples are necessary to the production of this dve. 
Vhis however, will not affect the value of itas a 
rich and permanent green. a quahiy which has 
been appreciated by the Freneh inaniutacturers, 
and which is also well kiiown to the Chinese. - - 
Fortunes Res. amoung the Chinese, p. V7. At 
another place he meutions that the Adamuas 
producing the green indigo (so called) has been 
discovered and troduced both to” England and 
to Indha, = Mordiae’s Res. anoug the Chi. page 
P46. Phe probability of this discovery proving 
correet, ts supported by the fact that itis from 
one of tuis eenus, the Rhamuns catharticus of 
Kurope that the pigment called Sap green or 
Bladder green is obtained. Voigt gives Réam- 


ores tneanus and R. Vireatus. 


prepared with lime, is dyed with it several Hines. | 
After five or six timersions tle colouring matter is 
washed from the cloth with water. and placed in. 


Iron pans to be again boiled. 
upon cotton yarn several thmes in succession and 
When absorbed inthis way it is next washed off 
and sprinkled on thin paper. When half dry 
the paper is pasted on light screens and stronely 
exposed to the sun. 
kaon. fn dyeing cotton cloth with it ten parts 
are mixed with three parts of subcarbonate of 
potash im boiling water. ‘The dye made at 
Usah-kou-pang is not used to dye silk fabries, 
because it is only a rough surface which takes 
it readily. ‘To colour silk wit it so much of 
the material must be used that it will not. pay. 
All cotton fabrics, also grass cloths, take the co- 
lour readily. ‘The dye does not fade with wash- 
ing, Which gives it a superiority over other Oreens. 


luis then taken: 
deciduous, brizht ercen, smooth, 


The product is called Luk-. 
abortive ovary, and broader petals. 


{ 
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(7008) RELAMNUS CATHARTICUS (called 
also Sytva cereina, hence Buckthorn), indigenous 
shrib. with opposite branches, spreading, straight, 
round, smooth, hard, and rigid, each terninat- 
Inge an aostrone spine after the first year. Leaves 
ribbed, the 
young ones downy. lowers yellowish green, 
on the last vear’s branches numerous ; the fertile 
ones with narrow petals, rudiments of stamens, 
and a deeply +-clefs stvle ; barren ones with an 
It flowers 
in Mav, yipening its berries in September, at 
Which time they are collected. ‘The berries are 
about the size of a peppercorn, black externally, 
but within of a deep violet, the pulp inclosing 
three or four seeds. The taste is nauseous and 
repulsive at last, though at first sweetish and 
ouly bitter. ‘They contain a peculiar extractive, 
a colouring principle, acetic acid, and gum. 
The fresh and dried berries, the expressed juice, 
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RHEUM. RHEUM EMODT. 


a syrup prepared from them, all possess pur- | 80 extensively employed, aud so valuable for 
ative properties, exemplified in that form which their medicinal qualities, but also on account of 
‘as led to the designation ‘ hydragogue.” Its action | the stalks of the leaves being now so much em- 
; attended with much sickness, griping and | ployed, from their agreeable acidity, in making 
nirst. It should be restricted to the arts, in | tarts, &c. As the species are all indigenous im 
chich it ig serviceable, being the source of the | cold parts of the world, that 1s, from the south- 
yigment called Sap-Green or Bladder Green. | ern parts of Russia, Siberia, ‘Tibet, the north of 
— Eng. Cge. | China, and the Himalayas, so they may all be 

(7069) RHAMNUS FRANGULA, Alder | grown in the open air of Great Britain and seve- 
Buckthorn, has alternate branches and elliptical. | ral are cultivated on account of their stalks. 
+t is a native of the British Islands—ELyy. Cyc. | Somealso, both in Kneland and France, are cul- 

(7070) RHATANY ROOT. Is derived from | tivated on account of their rvots, often for the 
he Krameria triandra, and consists of cylindri- | purpose of adulteration. The genus AAeui ts 


1 


al ramifications, varying in size from that of | characterised by having an inferior petaloid sex- 
quill toa finger, It is obtained from Peru, | partite calyx. into the bottom of which the sta- 
dig used as an astringent medicine.-—- Water- | mens, about nine in number, are inserted; an- 
tton.——Haulkner. the s opening lenythwise ; ovary superior, with 
(7071) RHEUM, a genus of Plants belong-, a single erect ovule y styles 3, reflexed ; stigmas 
ng to the natural order Po/ygonacee, of which | peltate, entire: fruit (achenlum) 3-cornered, 
he name is taken from the ‘ Péov of Dioscori- | winged, with the withered ealyx at the base. 
les, and which includes the different species of | The species Which are known and cultivated are 
plauts which yield the stalks and root so. well} the following: (Rovle, ddastr,  Minal. hol. ; 
known by the name of Rhubarb. It is doubted | Lindley, A/ord Medica ; Pereira, Llenents of 
by some whether the root to which the name Muteria Medica.) tug. Gye. 
‘Yha’ and ‘rheon’ was applied by the Greeks (7072) RHEUM, CASPICUM, Fischer (2. 
was the same as that to which we now apply the | réapouticnn, Ledbour) ; in the Altar Mountains, 
name of rhubarb, because the descriptions of the | Leaves ovate, acuminate, obtuse, cordate, in- 
former given by Dioscorides and Pliny do not j flexed at the base, thiek, very wavy, glossy on 
apply to the latter. It is admitted however that | the upper but slightly downy on the under 
our rhubarb was known to the later Greek phy- | side. Petioic pale green, minutely downy.— Hay. 
sieians, as Alexander of Tralles and Paulus of Cyc. 
Aigina, and there 1s no doubt that the Arabs were (1073) RHEUM CO MPACTUM, damn. ; 
well acquaint: with it; and it is remarkable | Tartary and China. Leaves heart-shaped, ob- 
that they quote ‘rheon’ as the Greck synonyme | Gust, very wiry, deep green, thick, quite sinooth 
of their “rawund,’ which is rhubarb, and which | on both sides, glossy on the upper. Sanus near- 
they describe as being of various kinds, as Ine | ly closed with parenchyma. Petiole preen.—~ Lng. 
dian, Turkish, Chinese, and from  Khorassan. Cye. 
From this it is probable that one kind mav have (7O7A) RUEOM Cha SSIVIERNIUM, Fis- 
become substituted for another as the communi- | cher. Leaves heart-shaped, acuminate, obtuse, 
cation with the east increased. Long as the) wavy, bullate, deep-green, quite smooth, rather 
Rhubarb root has been known, it 1s remarkable | glossy above : ribs slightly coloured red, the 
that the species of Rhenm vielding it isyet un- | centre ones above half an inch deep at the base. 
known; this is in consequence of the best. rhu-; Petiole dull red, rounded, rather angular.—- Hay. 
barb, ‘Turkey rhubarb, being only obtained by: Cye. 
the Russians at Kiachta from the Chinese. That (7075) RUEUM EMODIT, Wallieh, 2. australe 
called Chinese may be the produce of the same, | of Don, is found in Kumacn. ‘The root is a 
or ofa different species, from the northern valuable medicine, though bearing hardly any 
boundaries of that country. Dr. Royle, after resemblanee to that of tLe shops, Stems much 
reviewing the different accounts of the éommerce branched, six to teu feet hich, very thick below, 
of rhubarb, states :--“ This weuld bring the evadually diminishing, and spreading Into large 
rhubarb, country, within 95°. of KE. long. in 385 | panicies, and these rongh, with minute warts. 
of N. lat., that is, into the heart of ‘Tibet. | Leaves very large, cordate, acute, dull-ereen, 
| 
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As no naturalist has visited this part, and | but little wavy, very rough, covered with little 
neither seeds nor plants have been obtained | hairs. Petioles very rough, furrowed, and very 
thence, it is as yet unknown what species yields | much narrower at the upper than the lower end. 
this rhubarb plant.” Sievers had previously | Panicles terminal, very long. Flowers blood- 
said that his travels had satisfied him that as yet red, very small.—Hng. Cyc. Honigberger men- 
nobody, that is, no scientific person, has seen|tions that Rheum Australe _ Don, Rhema 
the true rhubarb plant. ‘The Himalayan and | Hmodi Wall, vegetates in wild Inxuriance on 
Persian rhubarbs have alone been ascertained. | the Cashmerian mountains. It is consider- 
The different species of rhubarb are important ed as one of the best rhubarbs ; notwith- 
plants, not only on account of the roots being standing the coarse appearance of its exterior. 
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The best of all is, it can be had fresh aad che 


in any quantity, and at any time ene it 


must necessarily have its own peculiar propertics, - 


such as are not to be found in any other sort of 
rhubarb.—- Thirty-five years ia tie Kast, by Lr. 


ffonigherger, p. 335, 


(7076) REUEBUM LEUCORIIIZUM, Pall ( 
nanum, Sievers; R. datarieum, Linn.). A sm: a 
plant though said to be equally eflicacious with 
the best sorts. Radicle leaves about three, shor! 
stalked, from four to six inches long, and from 
tive to nine ches broad ; smooth on both sides, 
tooth-letted at the edve. 
two inches Ingh when in flower, 
conung ten to “twelve inches luigh—byg. Cye. 


(7077) ee MOORCROPFTPIANUM, 
(Royle), Small-Stalked Rhubarb, leaves and 
stems covered with short, pubescence ; petioles 
deeply furrowed; the stipules as long 
petioles and very membranous ; scales at. the base 
yet longer, 
suramits much torn. ‘This species was found by 
Messrs. Mooreroft and Hearsay near the Niti 
Pass in the Himalayas, at an clevation of 12,000 
feet.-— Bag. Cyc. 

(7078 RHEUM PALMATUM, Linn, 


BR 


as 
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rally thought to be the source of the true oflici- 
a advan near the great wall of China. 
Leaves roundish, sordate: half palmate ; the 


lobes pinnatilid, acuminate, deep dullereen, not 
wavy, but uneven and very much wrinkled on 
the upper side, hardly scabrous at the edve, 
downy on the under side. ‘The flowering stems 
are taller than those of any other species.— 
fing, Cyc. 

(7079) RHEUM RHAPONTICUM, Linn ; 
north of the Caspian. According to Guibour, 
cultivated largely near Lorient, in the depart- 
ment of Morbihan im France, at a place called 
from that circuunstance Rheunpole. 


roundish, ovate, cordate, obtuse, but little wavy, | 
very slightly downy on the’ 


very concave, even, 


under side. Panicles very compact and short, 
always rounded at the ends. and never lax. 
Rh. rhaponticuin, RK. hydridum, Vt. compactum, 


and hybrid varieties of them, are the common 
garden rhubarbs.—Lug. Cyc. 

(7080) RNKUM RIBES seenis to be so 
named from the Persian naine Ribas, which js 
aS frequently written Rewash. and which E Iphin- 
stone, Burnes, and other travellers notice as 


being highly esteemed by the Persians, and of : 
which the stalks are prepared Ina variety of 


ways, and considered a great delicacy. Lig. Cyc. 


(1081) RHEUM SPICIFORME, Royle, 


Flowering stem about - 
aieeeaale De- | 


the 


extremely thin, and towards the 


Leaves | 


RPINACANTIEUS. COMAIONES. 


>,are lignter coloured and more compact than 
‘those of R. Ewodi.—Eng. Cyc. 

(70832) RHEOM UNDULATUM, Linn. (2. 
rhobarbaran, Linu), China and Stberta. Leaves 
oval, obtuse, deep: green, with veins purple at 
the base, often shorter than the petiole, downy 
on eieh side when young, looking as if irasted. 
~Petlole downy, blood- red seini-evlindrical.-~- 
Hit. 1G 

(F093) RELENTA WIRGINICA. Afelastoma- 
ree, This is a venus of aan plants, hhaad- 
sone When in flower, they require a good soil, 
and may be propagated by seed ox dividing the 
colours are purple, pitek, ane white.--- 
| Riddell, 
© (FOSh) RAE OA 
' Tlust. &. 90.5 Ro Biased: of 
Ma. Mooreroft at the herght. of 10 WO feet 
above the level of the sea, and by Dr. Royle on 
the Choor Mouutain. Root leaves large, loug- 
stalked, rather downy above, vemy beneath, 
margin hairy. Axtlary racemes clustered, ter- 
minal, panicled ; Soa Mn ae twice as 
short as the ripe fruit 

(7085) RILIN ACAN’ rus (trom piv, asnont, 
-and acaba, a thor, a genus of Plants belonging 
‘to the nalural order Aranthacee. \t hasa revu- 
arly 5-parted calyx with small subulate. bracts 
jand bractlets; a hypocrateriform 2 Hpped co- 
a, With a long slender tube, the upper 
jlip narrow, the lower trifid, with equal seg. 
ments; 2 stamens inserted in. the throat. of 
the corolla, the anthers 2-cclled, awnless, with 
one cell placed above the others almost in a line; 
a clavate capsule much compressed at the base, 
swith the commissure of the valves in contact 
! and seedless 5 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| Hroots, 


MBBIANUM, Rovle, 


f ALeisner fond. hy 


YY 











the upper part 4-seeded, or by 
habortion 2-seeded; the  dissephucent coniplete, 
‘adnate; the seed ovate. bi-convex, augmented 


concave and obtuse. 


with hooks which are 
ling. Gye. 

(TOSG6) RUINACANTIUS COMMUNIS. 
Siva. JUSTICTA NASUTA, VWHITE-FLOWERING 
idusrrcra. linn. Word. flora fdudiea, i. p. 
120. Rheedy, ix. t. 69. 
| Paleolli, Ruvepr. Naga mui, Ten. and 
| Kabooter he jur Llino., a 
Jool panee, BenG- C Shaughnessy, pr 8. 
— Lthinaeanthus Conuniinis, isa native of the 


India, wath oppasite stalked broad- 
! leaves, above smooth, below 
-a little downy, entire, from two to four mehes 
‘long and from one to two inches. broad, and a 
fleshy ring surrounding the base of the ovary. 
Lhe roots of Ahis plant are boiled im miik, and 
are reckoned by tue natives of India as aphro- 
! disiac. In conjunction with lime-juice and pep- 


-coutinent of 
‘lanceolate obttuse 


‘Tlust.,” t 78, found on the northern face of! _per they are used as an external application for 


the {limalayas. Leaves thick, leathery, cordate, 
blunt, red and netted beneath, and covered with 
stellate down on each side. Pedicels numerous, 
clustered, as long as the ripe fruit. The roots 


| ringworm. (Lindley, Mora Medica.j)—Lug. Cyc. 
It is used also for the bites of venomous snakes, 
hence the ‘Telinga and Tamul name Naga mull, 
Or jasmine of the cobra capella, “« Naga,” us 
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RILINOCEROS. 


RITENOCEROS AFRICAN CS. 


toxbugh informs us, is prefixed to most of the | exaggerated descriptions of auninals of this genus, 


native “antidotes, and occurs. very often in their) and whether the Ovos Ivdueds ({ndian Ass) 


“ 


writings, — like the aacient physicians of | Aristotle was not a Rhinoceros. 


(ireece and Rome those of India at this day 
make poisons and their antidotes avery chiet 
part of their studies, but from the seeming imac- 
tivity of a very large share of thei, we may 
safely conclude that their practice 1s equally 
frivolous with that of the ancients, and ought to 
be discouraged as muchas possible, because at 
least they prevent the application of more effica- 
cious remidies.”—O Shaughnessy, paye 48). 
R. Communis grows © spreading along — the 
vround (fuddel/) ; and is found im the “native 
gardeus as a flower. The flowers are sold along 
with those of Jasmine and the root used in 
medicine as an excitant. —Gen. Med: Top. p. 1738. 

((U87) RHINOCEROS (the Greek Pivorépws) 
the name of a genus of Pachydermatous G@wuadru- 
peds, placed by Linnwus in his) order Lruda ; 
and by Ilhger in his order Afudlungla, family 
Nasicornia. It has been a question whether onc 
of the species, RAimoceros unicoris, Lina. (Mt. 
Iadicus, Cuv. and Desm) is not the oxo (iteen), 
or oO (Rein), of Sevipture (Numb. xxiu. 22 ; 
xxiv. 8; Deut., xxxui. 173 xxxix.9 10; Psalms, 
xxi. 2) 5; xxix 6; xcit 10; Isaiah xxxiv. 7). In 
the Septuagint the word is translated Movorépas, 
or Unicorn, except in Isatah, where it is render- 
ed ‘ Adpot (or the mighty or powerlul ones). tu 
the Trigurine and V ulgate versions the word 1s 
rendered (Numb., xxut 22 ; 
Rhinoceros, with a note to the former, 
others read Monoceros ; and ino Secheuchzer’s 
‘Physica Sacra’ we have (Vab. 315) Numb., 
xii. 22. ailustrated) by a somewhat extra- 
Vazant and exaggerated figure of a one horned 
Rhinocerous, with ‘ Reem : Rhinoceros” below 
the plate. Inthe Bible ‘ Tmprimted at Lendou by 
Robert Barker, Printer to the kine’s most excellent 


Majestie’ (* Breeches Bible), the word used is 
© Umeorn ; and * Unieorn’ is the expression 
in the verston now in use in our churehes. 


Some are of opinion that the Reem, or Retm, of 


Scripture were savage animals of the Bovine 
ecnus, andothers that the word sientied the 


Oryx, observing that Rec is the Arabian name 
for a species of wild-goat or gazelle. These al- 
leoe that the Reem was two-horned. (Deat.x xxii. 
17; Psalms, xxu 21.) The better opmion seems to 
be that ile aumnal or animals ee to be desig- 


nated in most of the passages quoted, af not in 
all, was or were the Rhinoceros unicOoriuis, OY 
Great Asiatic one-horned Rhinoceros. M. Les- 


son expresses a decided opinion to this effect 

and indeed the description in Job (chap. xxx1x) 
would almost forbid the eouclusivu that any ani- 
mal was in the writer’s mind excepl one of sur- 


passing bulk and indomitable strength. It has 
also been doubted whether accounts of the 


Indian Ovos &ypio: (Wild Asses) given by Ctestas 
(‘ Indie.’ ed Bahr) were not hichly coloured and 


eeros differs 
differences appear on examining the skull of the 
two-horned species of the 
per surface the horizontal contour of the bones 
of the nose 1s rounded in the Cape species, and 
almost extravagantly so in Jt. stmus, whilst in 
the one horned species it is pointed. 2, 
principal ditfereuces in the profile relate to the 
form of the incisive bones, which in 2. Indicus 
advance 
have. above a particular apophysis : 
canus aud It, 
reduced to a small oblong 
lower 
result 
the 
that which the difference of the 


Job xxxix. 9, 15) [lower jaws are (besites 
that | the molars, w hich is much less in h. Africanus 
hand A. simus than in R. dadieus), Ast, that the 
Hseries of molars is lonyer in the African species ; 





‘Lhe osteology of the various species of RA/u0- 
very considerably. The following 


Cape: -- 1. Qn its up- 


The 


as far as the bones of the nose, and 
in &. Afri- 
simus the incisive bones are each 
piece. 3. On the 
suiface, besides the differences which 
from the form of the zygomatic arches, 
direction of the  ocvipital crest, and 
incisive bones 
produces on the front of the palate, it may be 
observed that the series of molars is longer in 
KR. Africanus aud A. simus, and that it converges 
anteriorly with that of the opposite side. 4. 
The posterior surface is deant-elliptical, and bhigh- 
er than at is widein At. /adreas, and rather wider 
than itis high in A. Africanus and Lt. stivus, in 
which last the oecipital foramen is wider than it 
is high, whilst iu 2. /adiens those proportions 
are reverscd. ‘The principal differences of the 
the length which precedes 


Ynd, that the rising branches are iach less 
hieh ; Srd. that the coroner apophyses are much 
shorter, less pointed, and less directed forwards ; 
4th, thatthe dental branehes are much more 
convex externally. ‘The One-Horned Rhinoce- 
ros of dava (A. Jatanus) resembles less, in the 
bones of the extremities, the &. Jadiens, than 
does the ft. Africanus ; which, as Cuvier ob- 


serves. 1s reusarkable. But in the sknalb the 
resemblance to that of A. Jadicus is strikine, 
though there are sall remarkable differences 


The whole eranium, for instance, is less, and the 
zyvomatic arches, the orbits, and the nasal boucs, 
which terminate ina sharp point, are less deve- 
loped. We now proceed to give some account 
of the species of Admoceros :— hung. Cye. 

(7088) RUINOCH ROS AFPRICANUS, Cuv. 
(A. dicoruis, Linn.), 1s of a pale yellow brown ; 
horns unequal in length ; neck surrounded with 
a furrow at the setiing on of the head ; eves 
brown. Lengtu 10 feet Ll inches, (Smith ) 
The hide is pale yellowish-browa,. with tints: of 
purple upon the sides of the head anc&k muazle ; 
the groins flesh-coloured ; eyes dark brown ; the 
horns livid-brown clouded with green ; the hairs 
on the tip of the tail and; the margins of the ears 
deep black.— diy. Cyc. 


RHINOCEROS SUMATRENSIS. 


7089) RHINOCEROS INDICUS (4. uai-| second horn behind the ordinary one. 


cornis, Jinn.) has a single horn on the nose. 
Skin naked, very thick, of a dull deep purplish- 
wray, marked with sub-elevated, rounded, aud 
other inequalities, and reinarkable for the deep 
folds which it forms behind and across the 
shoulders, and before and across the thighs, &c. 
There are a few stout, stiff, horny, and smooth 
hairs on the tail and on tne ears. The species 


inhabits the Mast Indies, especially bevond the | 
It is recorded as having been found | 


Ganges. 
in Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-China. Shady 
forests, the neighbourhood of rivers, and marshy 
places are favourite Jocalities. Their ordinary 
food consists of herbage and the branches of 
trees. The flesh is said to be not unpalatable. 
-—Eng. Cyc. 

(7090) RHINOCEROS JAVANUS (Cuvier) 
has one horn; folds of neck obsolete; scu-; 
tules of the skin angled at the margin, con- 
eave in the middle, and furnished with a few: 
short bristles; margin of the ears and under, 
side of the tail hairv. The marks of distinction 
afforded by the folds of the external covering 
were less evident than those afforded by the form 
of the body and the attenuated head ; but the 
folds on the whole appeared less rough or pro-: 
minent than in 2. Zadicus. ‘Phis animal is ure | 
garious in many parts. Dr. ILorsfield states that: 
it is not limited to a particular region or climate, 
but that its range extends fron. the level of ne 

| 


ocean to the summit of mountains of considerable 
elevation. Dr. Horsficld uoticed it at Tangzung, 
near the confines of the Southern Ocean, i the 
districts of the native princes, and on the sumimt 
of the high peaks of the Priangan regencics. — It 
prefers high situations. This species is the Warak 
of the Javanese, the Badak of the Malays and | 
of the inhabitants of the western parts of Java. | 
(Horsfield, ‘ Zoolovical Researches in’ Java.’)-— 
fing. Cyc. 

(7091) RHINOCEROS KEITLOA (Sinith) 
is ofa pale brownish-yellow colour ; the two horns 
subequal in length, the anterior one cylindrical, 
the posterior one compressed ; anterior part of 
the upper lip produced and acuminate. Dr, 
Smith remarks that the oniv species vet known 
with which the present could be confonunded is 
the R. bicornis of authors There «re however, 
he observes, many and marked differences be- 
tween them, of which the following are a few of 
the external and more palpable ones. In A. 
Keitloa the two horns are of equal or nearly 
equallength ;in &. Africanus the posterior in 
neither sex is ever much beyond a tiiid of the 
length of the anterior horn ; the length of the 
head in proportion to the depth is very different 
in the two. 

7092) RHINOCEROS SUMATRENSIS, 
Cuv. (R. Sumatranus, Raffles), has four great 
incisors, as in the two preceding species, but 
hardly any fold on the skin, which is hairy ; a 


: 
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RHIZOPHORACE.. 

The first 
satisfactory indication of the existence of this 
species occurs in Pennant, who imagined that 
the two-horned species of Sumatra was identical 
with A. dicornis, the only African species then 
known. He quotes the following remark of Mr. 
Charles Miller, who was long resident in Suma- 
tra: — I never saw but two of the two-horned 
Rhinoceros; but I believe they are not uncom- 
nion in the island, but are very shy, which 1s 
the reason they are but seldom seen. I was 
once within twenty yards of one. It had not any 
appearance of folds of plaits on the skin; and 
had a similar horn resembling the greater, and, 
like that, a little turned inward. The figure 
eiven by Dr. Sparrman is a faithful resemblance 


no 


of that L saw 

The hide is rmgose, covered with scattered 
stiff brown hairs : folds on the shoulders and 
croup but slightly marked ; the skin generally 
rather delicate. and nearly without folds , head 
rather clongated ; eves small and) brown; .pper 
lip pointed and curved downwards : cars small 
and pointed, fringed with black short hairs ; first 
horn bent backwards, second smooth and py- 


ramidal, placed a little in front of the eyes. It 
is a native of Sumatra.— Hug. Gye. 

(7093) RHINOCEROSES FOSSIL. The 
Fossil Rhinoceroses hitherto diseovered may 


be divided into three groups---3, those witha 
tyvue or bony septum narium ; 2, those without 
abony septum; and 4, those with incisor 
teeth. The greater portion of remains found 
in Northern and Central) Europe and = Asia 
belong to the first group ; those found 
in Italy belong to the second. The skulls of the 
Rhinoceroses belonging to the first group exhibit 
an essential difference when compared with those 
of the living species. ‘Those of the former are 
longer and uarrower in proportion ; the width 
between the orbits is less ; the bones of the nose 
sre more clongated ; the dise on which the 
anterior horn was seated is an oblong ellipse, 
whilstin &. d/cornts it is a hemisphere. An 
analogous elongation exists in the place where the 
second horn was situated, whenee Crier con- 
chides that the horns of the Rhinoceros with a 
bony septum narinm were very much compressed 
laterally. The same great zoologist remarks 
that in 2. drcornis or R. Africanus (Cape Khino- 
ceros) the occipital crest is nearly over the occipital 
condyles, and the posterior surface of the occiput 
is nearly perpendicular to the axis of the head. In 
R. Javanus this surface is inclined forwards, 
which renders the distance from the nose to 
the crest. shorter than that from the nose to the 
condyle in a proportion of 19 to 25.—Eng. Cyc. 

(7094) RHIZOPHORACE 4, Mangroves, a 
natural order of Exogenous Plants, natives of the 
shores of the tropics, where they grow in the mud, 
and form a close thicket down to the verge of the 
ocean. They are trees or shrubs, with simple 

i 


RUTZOPILORA MANGLI, 


opposite leaves, having deciduous interpetiolary 
stipules. ‘Phe calyx is adherent, with 4-12. val- 
vate lobes ; petals 4-12 : stamens twice or thrice 
as mnany ; ovary 2-4-eclled, with two pendulous 
ovules in each cell. ‘The fruit is monospermal, 
indehiscent, «crowned by the calyx. Seed ex- 
aibumimous, embryo cerminadnge in the pericarp. 
‘Phere are 21 species and 5 genera. 
the trees is usually astringent, and is emploved i 
taming and as a febrituge. ‘The wood of several is 
described aa bei ing hard and durable. Eng. Cye. 


In the West Indies, « cordage is made of the 
bark of a species of Mangrove, which is hence 
called Rope Mangrove. The coasts of the Bay 


of Bengal and of the Tudian islands abound in the 


Mangrove, Which is found also at the mouths of 
pure. 
thie 


the fli: Its bark has been used for tanning 
poses, for which it is probably more suitable 
tor cordave. — Royle. bib. Plo pn. 801, The bark 
of a small Mangrove tree Aandedia Rheedi from 
the mangrove swamps is used by the Tavoy 
women in dving red, but Mason thinks as a meor- 
daut.— d/ason The following species of Ahico- 
phora are the be-t known (ariiecor ihesomies 


(7095) RHIZOPHORA GYMNORE ran 
Rheede. 
Kayu-apiapi, Macay. 
Handeb kakora of the Delta of — the 
Ciangves. Rhisophora gymnorhiza grows toa 


considerable size where the spring-tides rise 
over it, as in the delta of the Ganges. The wood 
is yellow, hard, and durable ; has a sulphurous 
smell, and burns with a vivid heht ; is ehtefly 

used by the natives for fire- oui el making 
posts for constructing their houses. ‘The pith of 
the wood, botled in palin wine or with fish. is used 
as food.--Hugy. Cyc. ‘Trunk generally dividing 
before it reaches the ground hke a parcel of hop 
poles piled up in form of a cone; the secds hang 
down : from the apex proceeds the root : attains a 
considerable magnitude in places over which the 
spring tides rise. ‘The wood is of a yellowish 
colour, hard and durable ; ats chief use ts for 
burning and for posts with which to construct 
the houses of the natives.—AHohkde M. &. 8. It 
is used for fuel in the Archipilago.— Craz/urd. 


(7095) RHIZOPHORA MANGHI. Comson 


Buack ManGrove, Rheed. 
Pukandel, Tel. Tam. |) Manggi.-Manggi, Matay. 
Onpoopoma, Benc. {| Bhora, Bene. 
Rhizophora Mangle, Bhora of the Delta 
of the Ganges, the common or Black 
Manerove, is found abundant on the shores of 


the ocean, and within the delta of the Ganges, 
where it grows to a considerable size. ‘The seed 
of this species, which is from one to two feet 
lone, very quickly gives rise to a young tree, 
and, as mentioned by Browne in his ‘ Eistory 
of Jamaica,’ if the apex from whence the roat 
issues be stuck only a little way in the mud, the 
leaves quickly unfold at the opposite end. ‘The 
wood is dark-red, hard, and durable, and the 


The bark of 


RHODODENDRON. 

vbarck is used for tanning leather.—Lug. Cyc. 

‘This tree forins a striking feature in the physical 
I geography of the archipelago as it docs indeed 
rot all tropical conutries, for a belt of it as deep 
Mas the reach of the tide is always found wherever 
there is a shallow and muddy shore. The 
ree which mses to the height of forty or fifty 
feet as invariably found ino sueh situations con- 
stiluting a deuse, and almost impenetrable forest. 
Hach tree stands ina eradle of its own roots fiom 
five to six feet high, bare at low water but at 
high water covered so as to give the appearance 
of trees growing in the sea, The mangrove 
jungle is the favorite resort of musquitos and 
crocodiles, aud affords a eonvement and alinost 
Inacessble retreat to the pirate.-- Cramwfard, p.266. 
The Manerove Bark of dhicophora mangle, is 
used to dye chocolate color in the East and West 
“Tncies. ‘This was one of the colors introduced 
~by Dr. Baneroft, and for the exclusive use of 
which he obtained an Act of Parhament. It is 
procured in plenty at Avracan, Malabar aud 
Singapore mithe Bast (Seaamonds). Also, in the 
Inchian Archipelago, itis used in tammne: its 
wood gives a red dve.—-Craufurd, nage 266. The 
vreat leneth of the seed of ee os oives Ina 
very short time a vonne tree, for if the apex 
from which the root isstes ts one stuck a little 


wae fee ee 


eee me 


iway tnto wet sow or mud the leaves quickly 
unfold at the opposite end = ‘The wood 1s of a 
dark reddish eolour, hard and durable. This 


— is Valuable from its property of growing 
in salt iarshes subject to the influence of the 

i tide. —Ruhde, WSS, 

(1097) REHIZOPITTORA MUCRONATA, isa 

species given by Dr. Wight. 

(7098) RHODANTHE. Composira. This 
plant isa native of the Swan Raver, and is said 
‘to be as beautiful an annual as has been introdu- 
ced into the English colleetions. It grows toa 
larve size, and is covered with imnuamerable blos- 
-soms of rose and yellow colour ; when grown 
from seed, the plants require to be continually 
shifted into larger pots, and the blossoin buds at 
first pinched off ; the shifting may be repeated 
five or six times until the plants have acquired 
a shrubby character, when the flowers wall all 
expand, and continue in succession for some 
thine.—Leddell. 

(7099) RHODODENDRON, a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Lricacee. 
The species are everereen slirubs, very commonly 
cultivated in English “oardens and shrubberies,aud 
differing from Az Mea principally in the stamens, 
being 10 instead of 5, im the corolla being com- 
panulate, not tubular, and in the foliage being 
'hard and evergreen. The spesics are nearly re- 
lated to each other, and occur both in the New 


and Old Worlds. ‘Thirty-two species of the 
cenus Rhododendron have been distinguished by 
De Candolle in the seventh volume of his ‘ Pro- 
dromus,’ jin 1939; the maximum of known 
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RHUODODENDRON. 

species at the present time exists in Asia ; for, 

conmmencing with Borneo und other Malavan j ISe | 
lauds in the tropics of the southern he. nisphere, 

and preceeding north, we find them recorded in 
the mountain regions of all lutervenig countries 
that have been botanically investivate al, even to 
northern aud extreme arctic Siberia. As we 
procecel Westward into Europe they gradttalls 
disappear, one only inhabiting Sweden and Nor- 
way, ft. duppoutcum, aud that seems not to ex. 
tend to the western NO species LTOWs 
in Mexico or near 
fornia, and none io 

Throughout the wi 
the venus Is unknown, 


CoOusts. 


iethinus of Panama. 
le of Africa and Atstralia 

and ait wil be observed 
that at only cuters ‘ve southern heusphere 
through the medinm of the Indian Archipelago, 
Meee Griffith iu an exeursion to one mouutaim in 
Bootan dereeted etelt specics, and Dr. Tooker, 
dumng avery lindied sojourn ta Sikkim, and 
notwithstanding ereat difierttics, was able to 


the 


' 


/ ena 


\ 
i 


we 


the coasts of Orevon or Calle. 


! 


sand A. 


} 


colleet and describe a far lareer omiumber. Phese 
facts Would Jead to the counelusion tuat if the, 
maxim of Rhododendrons be a Asia. their 


{ - oye 
-urtant folage ; 


head quarters are on the lofty ranges of the bas. 


tern Timalavas, whee the mild and moist atmos- 
phere is eminently sulbed to them habits. (lind- 
lev, Peyetable Kinydow Dr. Hooker, Aiodaden- 
drons of the Sikfiiut ee ) Within the last 
few vearsa number of spec ies of tuese beautiful : 
plants has been found in the Himalayan Moun- | 
fils by Dr. Joseph Hooker, who has deseribed | 
them in his * Monograph of the Rhododendrons | 
of the Sikkiin Elimalava.’ The most beautiful of: 
these forms are the RB. Faleonert ; Dalnouste ; 


R. Barbatum R. Lanetfoliuin ; fk. Walhebit, and 
R. Areentum.—Bag. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives in his 
Leones: ea caoreiian 1018-120 iS 
fornosum, 1202, grande, 1202, and Girillithia: 
num, 1208. Numerous varieties are to be pro- 
euredin Britain, those of A. ponftcmm, A. maxon 
win, aud A. cate ‘nbiense age the most robust ; A. 
hybridum  olstained beth ecn the India and 


American species 1s less hardy 3 R. ferryineum 
and R. hirsutum, dwarf alpine species, A. cai- 
panulatum, a North Indian species. —Bvz. Cyc. 

Rhododendrons are very numerous at: Laghep, 
near ‘Tumloong, and Dr. Iooker gathered, in 
two days, s: le of twenty-four kinds. 
occurred in the following order in ascending, 
Commencing at 6000 fee t—1. R. Dalhousie ; 
2 BR. vaccinioides ; 3. R. camellieflorum; 4. QR. | 
arboreum. Above 8000 feet -—5. R. argen- 
teum ; 6. R. Falconer ; 7. R. barbatum; 8. R. 
Campbellia ; 9. R. Edgeworthii ; 10. R. niveum ; 


‘These | 


| 
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“DRON ARGENTEUM. 
IL. page 197. 


RIHODODEN 


Hooker Him. Jour. Vol : No 


rhododendron grows at Churra, but several spe- 


cies occur alittle further novth—Hooker HJ. 
Vol IL. page 282. On the hill above Choonetam 
village, in Sikkim, Dr. Hooker gathered, at 5: UO 
to 6000 feet, Rhododendron arboream and 
Dalhouser, which do not generally grow. at 
Darjiling below 7,500 feet. Dre dlooker 
collected here ten kinds of rhododendron, 
which, however, are not the social plants 
that they become at greater elevations. still, 
in the delicecy and beauty of their flowers, 
four of them, perhaps, excel any other, they are 

Aucklandit, Whose flowers are five Inehes and 
In diameter ; 22. Maddeni, RK. Duthous/e 
Ldyeworthia all white-flowered bushes, 
of which the two first rise to the height of smail 
trees. —TLlooker. flim. Jour, Vol. Whe po 25, 
In the ‘Ponelo mountains, 


In Sikkim in order 
of prevalence the trees were,---the scarlet Rho- 


dudeudron arborem avd oburbatun, the latter 
thirty to forty feet lugh as large bushy trees, 
both loaded with beautiful flowers and lux- 


A. Falconert, iv point of foliage 
the most superb of all the Himalayan sueeies, 
with trunks Chirty fect hich, and branches bear- 


ng at them ends culy, leaves eighteen inches 
lone : these are deen giecn above, aud coveicd 


H beneath with aveh brown down. Next in abund- 
anes to these were shrubs of Adama, Lanreola, 
Sypiocos, and Tadrangea and there were still 
afew purple magnalins, very darge Pyri, like 
mountain ash, and the Common ‘English Vew, 
-elehteen feet in eireuuiference the red bark of 
whieh is used in Ne ‘palas a dye, and for stainine 
the foreheads of Brahmins —d/ooker. Lin. Tie. 
Vol. 1p. 167. 

(7100) RHODODENDRON AN THROPO- 
GON ann ROSE POSUM, two dwarf species with 
stronvly scented leaves occur at an elevation of 
12,000 feet near Wallanchoon in Kast Nepaul.— 
Hooker, Vol. lp. 220 

(7101) RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM, 
True Rhododendron, has lanceolate leaves, acute, 
silvery beneath, tapering to the base ; peduncles 
an caly xes woolly ; segments of corolla 2-lobed, 
with crenulating curled niargins, capsule 1 0-cell- 
ed, tomentose. [tis a native of the warmer 
parts of ludia, and is one of the most beautiful 
of all trees. but too delicate to bear the open air 
in Hugland. A steep ascent, in the Ryott valley 
in Sikkiin, led through large trees ef Ahododen- 
dron arboreun.—llook. Him. Jour. Vol. VW. 9. 199, 

(7102) RHODODENDRON ARBORKUM, 
Variety roseum, this, a variety of R. arboreum, 


11. R. Thomsoni; 12. R. cinnabarinum ; 13, BR. | grows to the height of thirty and forty feet in 


elaucum. Above 10,500 feet :—i4. R. lana- 
tum ; 15- R. virgatum ; 16. R. campylocarpum ; 
17. f. ciliatum ; 18. R. Hodgsoni; 19. R, 
a eae Above 12,000 fret :-—2). R. 
lepidotum ; 21. R. fulgens ; 22: R. Wivhtia- 
num; <3. R. anthropogon ; 


94, R. setosum. | 


Sikkim.—Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. I. p. 167.- 
(7103) RHODODENDRON ARGENTEUM. 
WHITE FLOWERED RHODODENDRON TREES, are 
found in Sikkim, at an elevation of 8671 feet.— 
Hooker. Rhododendron argenteum is a treé 30 
feet high, having leaves very beautifill in the 
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RHODODENDRON DALIOUSL-E. 


af-buds, erect and silky, at first enveloped in 
rge scales, so closely imbricated and so large 
s to resemble the cones of some species of pine, 
ve outer or lower seales broad and coriaceous, 
labrous, coloured (reddish-brown), the innermost 
nes oblong spathulate. pubescent. ‘The flowers 
ve 2 to 3 incnes long, 2 to 22 inches in diaue- 
or always white. -- Bag. Cye 

(F104) RIODODEN RON AROMATIC M, 
ovle. [ts leaves, “talesfur’ are in Lidia employ- 
Lin medicine. —- Beng. Ph. 222. The leaves of 
rhododendron aromationn (of Lovie), ave lnghly 
rarant and stimulating ; they are brought from 
‘abul, and called Talesfar. (Royle's [lustrations, 
259). —O Shaahuessy, page 425. 

(7105) RMHODODEN DRON BARBATOM, 

tree from 49 to 60) feet high, branehed from 
he base. Flowers of a moderate size, of a deep 
suece or bload-calour, ealeeted into a compact 
dobuse head. from -fto 5 inehes in cliameter. 
Cis one of the most beautiful of the Himalayan 
pecies, aud ts readily distinguished by its hav 
ug bristly pettoles and numerous branches flori- 
erous alStheir apices. hug. Gye. 

(7106) PHODODENDRON CAMPANLE- 
CVTEM is satd to be Rhododendrouw authropo- 
ron, Don. or Rhododendron aromaticnmi. Wall, 
{ veeetates on the Cashmere monntabas ; ts 
eaves are. officiual in) Cashmere and dahore, 
where they are admuinistercd as errhine, to pro: 
duce sueezing.——Thirly-fire years in the byes hy 
Houig. p 335. ‘Vhe leaves are imported from 
Vhibet and Cashmere. under the names Barger 
Fihbut and [oolas Cashueree, and are used by 
the natives as a snull —JOShanghnessy, p. b25. 

(F107) PITQODODENDRON CINNABAR- 
INUM. The Jeaves of (¢& Kema Keehoong. 
Lepeha: Kema signifying Rhododendron) this 
species alone is std to be porsonous ; and when 
used as fuel, it causes the faee to ewell anid the 
eyes to inflame ; of which Dr. Llooker observed 
several instances —— looker. 

(7108S) RILODODENDRON CHURYSAN- 
TUVIU MM has acute leaves attenuated at the hase, 
oblong, glabrous, reticulately veined, and of a 
rusty colour beneath; flowers and buds clothed 
with rusty tomentim ; pedicels hairy ; calyx 
hardly any; segments of the corolla rounded ; 
ovarium tomentose. It is a native of Siberia on 
the highest mountains, and of the Caueasus. 
‘The plant and its effects were first deseribed by 
Ginclin and Steller, who mention it as used an 
Siberia for the cure of rhenmatisin ; with us it Is 
used in decoction as a substitute for colehicum. 
—Iing. Cyc. 


(7109) RHIODODENDRON DALHOUSLE: 
is parasitical on the trunks of large trees, espe- 
It has large flowers, 
three to seven, in a terminal umbcllate head, the 
spread of which is greater than that of the 
leaves. The calyx large, deeply-divided almost 
to tie base into five ovate elliptical very obtuse 
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cially oaks and magnolias. 


NHODODENDRON PUNICEUM. 


spreading foliaceous lobes ; corolla very large, 

31. inches to +} inches long, and as broad at the 
|} month, campanulate, white, with an occasional 
| tint of rose ; in size and colour and general shape 
almost resembling that of the white Bourbon 
Lily, very frequently having the odour of the 
Lemon. —hug. Cyc. 

(7110) RIODODENDRON FALCONERI, 
a white towered species, never occurring below 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea, is one of 
the most striking and distinet of the  genus.— 
Eng. Cye. Vt occurs in East Nepal, where it 
vrows to a height of forty feet with leaves nine- 
teen inches long.— Hooker. Vol. 1, p. 27%. This 
species, In point of fohage, ig the most superb 
of allthe JLimmalayan species, with trunks thirty 
feet high, and branches bearing at their ends 
only, leaves 1S inches long. ‘These are deep 
oveen above and covered beneath with a rich 
brown down.— Tooker. 

11) RUODODENRON HODGSONT. Its 
foliage is of a beautiful bright green, with leaves 
sixteen inches louie: Its bark is as delieate as 
tissue paper and ofa pale flesh colour.-—LLooker. 
Vol. Vip. 28). 

(F112) REO DODENDRON LANCIFOLI- 
UMisashril 6 or 8 feet high; the bark reddish, 
separating and falling off. 
tortuous, wrinkled, and 
knotted. Howers of a moderate size, collected 
‘ato a rather dense head at. the ends of the 
branches; corolla of a rich purple colour.—- Ling. 
Cre 

(7113) RMTODOD ENDRON NIVALE This, 
the most alpime rhododendron, spreads its small 
rigid branches ctose to the ground. -— Hooker. 
Him, Jour. Vol. VW page 180. 

114) RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM 
is the species to whieh most. of the varieties of 
Enelish eardens belong. “The leaves are oblong- 
lanceolate. olabrous on both surfaces, attenuated 
towards the thick petioles, with a streak on the 
upper surface and of a wide lanceolate form, 
racemes short and corymbose, It is a native of 
Asia Minor in Pontus, and of Gibraltar, Spam, 
and the Caneasus, In wel places, in beech and 
alder coppiees. The corolla is large, purplish, 
with ovate, acute. or lanecolate segments. The 
calyx minute, 5-toothed, somewhat cartilaginous. 
At one time it. was supposed that if, was this 
| plant which rendered the honey of Asia Minor 
| poisonous, but it has been ascertained that the 
| effect is really produced by Azalea Poutica.—- 
Hag Cye. ee ee 

(7115) RILTODODENDRON PUNICEUM. 

‘Kaephul HIND. 

A common tree on the lower ranges of the Eh- 
malava hill, the bark called Kaephul is brought 
to Ajmere, from Delhie and Mirzapoor, and 13 
used as a rubefacient and sternutatory. Dr Irvine 
found Kaephul and pounded cinger, mixed, the 
best substance with which to rub cholera pati- 
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RHUBARB. 

ents to promote reaction : one maund costs five 
Rupees. ‘The fresh flowers are pleasantly acid, 
and are caten by the hill men to qnench — their 
thirst during the ascent. of the hills, the flowers are 
also made into a jelly. — Gen. Med. Top. p. VAY, 

(7116) RHODODENDRON WALL Tone Is 
avery distinet aud handsome species, with llae- 
coloured flowers. Its leaves are quuite unlike 
wny Tndian species, and the flowers in eolour and 
cize rescinble those of the anuch ecullivated 2. 
Ponticum, hug Cye, 

7117) RHODYSMENTA, 
nus of Alew, of the order helmet and 
will prabaloly be divided into several distinet ve- 
nena: 


RHUBARB. 


‘known. Dr. Royle, after giving (Him. Rot. p 
(O14-—-3178) an aecount of the connnerce of Rhu- 
| 


ono naturalist, has 


barb, stated that © This would bring the Rhu- 
barb commry within 95° of KE. lone. and 35° of 
N. latitude, that is, into the heart of ‘Tibet. As 
visited this part, and neither 
sceds nor plants have been obtained thence, it is 
asvet unknown what species yields the Rhu- 
barb.” This seems now. the. eeneral opinion. 


| Sievers, an apotheeary sent in | 741) by the Rus- 


Is an ill-defined ve-_ 


Hon Odaphyllis are amony the most splensidly 


coloured of crimson and carmine ddje. Others, 
as ft. Hourbroniana, ave clothed in royal purple ; 
while others. like the sober dulse, of British 
cousts, AL Palmata, have oftenas mueh of brown 
as of purple | in them attire, 

(TIES) RHODYMIENTACK.B, an order of 
Alger, consisting of purplish or blood-red Sea- 
Weeds, with an expanded or filiform: inarticulate 
frond, composed of polygonal cells, occas sionally 
trave reed by a fibrous aise Bry. Cyc, 

Many of the Rhodyimentacece are valuable tn an 


econonme sense, <A. padnata, the Dulse of Mie- 
lish coasts. is collected largely in Scotland and 


Ireland, and forms an tiportant article of diet. 
Many of the Gracilaria ave largely used i the 
Trast as ineredients tn soups and jellies, and also 
as substitutes for elue, 

(2119) Gracilaria sprnosa. One of this order, 
(i is the Agar Agar of the Chinese, 
aid largely collected both for culmary 
purposes, andoas a component part. one 
the strongest Chinese ghies. Tt has recently 
been Importe ‘dointo Eneland, and is oeeasion: lly 
used Instead of carrageen moss in making jellies 
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and blanenmanges. —- Mag. Ore, 
(7120) RAT CBRE. Rineea. 
Rawind, Aras, { Reobarbaro, Pr. 
Ta-havinwe, Cun, Rheum, tar, 
Nahoan,  COocH-CHIN, Rawund, Pins, 
Rhabarber, Durr, | Kaubarbo.  Porer. 
Rhubarbe, Jen. Rewen, Rus, 
Rhabarber, Grr, | Ruitharbo, Se. 


Kawunchence, Guz. [| Variattoo kalang, Taq, 
ITinn,. 

hou 1, Radix, Root, of an undetermined spe- 

eies of Rheiuna, Tie R. pabmatium, fa. D2 and. 


of it, wndalatann, 


tamed of 


the trie 
many of the specie S, eSpecli ally of ‘heey (re 


slans to investigate the subject, had previously 
said, that © his travels had satistied him that as vet 
ho body, that is, no se lent ific person, has vet seen 
fiuabarb plant.” Dr. Wiseher when in 
London, subsequent to the above publication, in- 
formed the author that all the information ob- 
late vears in Russia, only confirmed 


what was previously known, that Paar paluia- 


fii is not the species, 





ewith equal segments. 


but that the ecuuine plant 
Isa sinall one ronndish denticulite leaves. 
So, Inore recently, Calan, apethecary in the Rhu- 
barb factory at | Kiachta, says: “ALL that we yet 
know of the Rhubarb plant or its orgy ia: ales 


fective and Wrongs every saerifice to * Obtain i 
trae plant, or the seed. has been in vat; nor 
has the author been enabled to obtain it? Dr, 


Palconer entered Tibet from the side of Cashmere, 


and proceeded as faras the Muztah range, or 
about long. 77% Me and dat. 36°. a region where 


Rhubarb is sent as a present to the Chief Ahmed 
Shah from the true Rhubarb ne but was 
unable to learn anything respecting commercial 
Rhabarb.  Pleditseovered new species of Thetun, 
and obtained specimens of genuine Extract of 
Rhubarb ossarch-remand, or Rhubarb-juice, a 
name whieh he as wellas Dr. Royle found ap- 
phed in north-west India to Gambowe. He also 
found Hhiubarb-reoot craployed there asa vellow 


dye. Some information might probably be pro- 
cured es Rhubarb from the traders to 
Lepper Asssin. 

ie 215) Reema: Linn. Buneandria Monog, Linn. 


lowers complete. pertanth pe ‘taloid,  @- parted, 


Stamens usually 9 msert- 


hed in patrs into the base ot the 3 outer see- 
pments, and stugly into the 3 interior ; filaments 
osubulate : anthers versatile. Ovary trraneular, 


The name Rheum is) derived | “at the base. 


becelicd.  Ovule smetle, basilary, orthotropous. 
PAtyles 3, short, reflexed.  Stiemas 3 entire, sub- 
'diseoid, spre ading. Aehwninm 3 core red, broad- 
ly winged, supported by the withered perianth 


seed ercet, trimer, hinbryvo 


from the ge2z ef Dioseorides ; but. his deserip- / straight, antitropous, in the axis of farinaceous 


tion docs not well apply to moder Rhubarb. 
This was, however, known to Panlus .Weineta, 
Xe. Lhe Arabs were 
kinds, as Undtan, Khorassanee, Chinese (their 
remind sit’). The Persians give xeon as the 
Cireck > 
barh, and of which the plant they say is called 
ribus. 


| 


Rhubarb 4 is no doubt the rootstock of a’ paniculate, or spicato-race mose. 


Abumen. Cotyledons flat, radicle short, sttperior. 
Herbaecous plants, with perennial and braneh- 


acquitnted with several; ing rootstocks, which are thick and sneeuleut. 


Stem of most 4 to 10 feet high, exeept in No. 
L and 2. Leaves large, more or less cordate, wavy 


synonyine of their. rawund, which is Rhu- | at the Inarein, sheathing at the base, either all 


Inflorescence 
The species 


radical, or shee sline. rlternate. 


specics of Rhewn, bul the species is still un- are valuable not only on account of their root- 
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RHUBATB. 
tocks or Rhubarb, but also from the agreeable 
idity of their leaf-stalks, employed for making 
rerbets, tarts, &e. They inhabit cold) parts of 
he world, as the southern part of Russia, Siberia, 
fibet, the north of China and the Limalavan 


nountains, also Affehamistan and Persia. Hence | 


ill may, be grown in the open air in Lurope, ancl 
several are so. cultivated. 
nore entitled than another to be considered as 
yielding either the Russian or Chinese Rhubarb 
of commerce, we shall bricfly 
without describing any. 

With Spike-like Racemes. 

(7122) a. Rhewm Spiceiforme, Royle. (AMlustr. 
Vimal. Bot. p. 
other places in) Kunawar. 
coner in ‘Tibet, 

(7123) b. R. Mooreroftranni, Royle, (7, ¢. p. 
918. Lindl. Med. Bot. p. 356.) Nitt Pass in the 


’ 


As HO species SECs , 
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Chelsea. Roots large, and said to have the colour 
and odour of Turkey Rhubarb. 

(7129) hk. Ri lencorrhizum Pallas R. nanun, 
Sievers. Viedebour, UL. Pl. Ross. t. 402. Pound 
inthe deserts of the Kirghis, and South of 
Siberia, aud Altai Mountains. aid to vicld 
White ov linpertal Rhubarb, 

(F130) i. 2. Undalatum, Linn, Siman. Aead. 


ii. t. 4. Nees von E116, 117. Ste and Ch. 177. 


! 


enumerate all, | 


878.t.78.) Kherane Pass and | 


Found by Dr. Fale *- ee 
of those vielding French Rhubar! 


Lindl. Fl Med. p. 357. A 


native of Siberia, 
Tartary, and China ¥ Seeds of what was called 
the genuine Rhubarb plant were given to Rauw 
Boerhaave by a ‘Tartarain merchant, and these 
seeds produced this species and Mt. palaation, 
both of which are admitted as offieinal in the ). 
P. This is said to be cultivated in France as one 
yo 
(TIBL, 7. RB. Cuspicin, bisch. Caspian Shores 


‘and Altai Mountains Lindl. p. 557. | 


Himalayas. Found by Dr. Falconer in ‘Tibet. : 


These tivo species differ in their inflorescence 
from the other described SPECIES. Their roots 
are more dense in texture and of a niore vellow 


—deyanee, 


eolour than those of 2. Livods and Rh. Webbiauim | 


The powder of both is ofa Hieht and 
low colour. Dr. Kaleoner met with 
Tibet, and discovered another species of this 
croup. Itis probable that the commercial species 
will be found to resemble these ty habit, from 


loth du 


bright vel- | 


being Indigenous, like them in the elevated, arid, - 


and cold regions of ‘Tartary. 
With Compound aceines. 

(7124) ¢. Re emodi, Wall Vot. Mag. t. 
hk. Australie, Vou. Sweet J. Gard. t. 260. 
von K. Suppl. t. 81. A. and B. Lind). Vl. 
p. 354. 

(7125) dR. Webbianiun, Royle, L Gais Oe 
{. 78, a. Choor Mountain. Niti Pass. bhius 
viclded the Rhubarb submitted to experiment by 
Mr. Twining. Trans. Med. Soc. Cale. i. p. bad. 

(7126) ¢. LK. Ribes, Linn. Vall. Elth.t JSS. 4. 
192. An. Mus. 2.t. 49. Midas and reash of 
the Affahans and Persians. much celebrated 
among then, and much esteemed on account of 


S508 
Nees 
Ned. 


ore 


the acreeable aeid of its leafstalks. ‘The reot oe 


It isthe Qveas of Serapion, grows in Chinese ‘Tartary, ou the mountains ad 


enid to be ruacund. 


(7132:k. BR. Compactia, Laan, Mi ets 2S: 
Nees von BE. 124. A native of Chinese Tartary, 
snd to vield some of the Rhubarb cultivated in 
which forms a fair daniation.  Vatucel 
in Britain on account of its stalks. 

(7133) 0 A. Paeliuvatin Lian VA). Phas Speeies 
easily distinguished from the others by ats 
roundish, cordate, half palmate leaves, with the 
lobes also deeply cut. foot laree, branched, 
brown externally, of deep yellow internally. Sup- 
a native of the mountains of Mongo- 


posed to be 
The s eds of 


lia near the great wall of China. 


“this were received by kK. Boerhaave with those of 


R nadaletnu as those of the genuine Rhubarb ; 
audit isthonght, when cultivated io Parope, to 
resemble Chinese: Russian Rhubarb more closely 
than any other kind. mm taste, odour, mtcrnal 
stricture, and the action of some cbenneal re- 


| avents, 


q1Bby ae RR. Wyhridium, Murray, isa doubtful 
species, but is remarkable for the great size of 
‘ts roots as eultivated both on the Continent ane 
ii this country. ‘Phas plant with RK. Rhapouti 
cium, compactiun, and enmodi, with hybrids from 


“them, are those most commowy cultivated in great 


who mentions it asimaking a good sherbet. It | 
issaid also to be found on the mountains of 


Syria. 


(7127) f. Re Rhaponticum Linn, Alpin Tha- 
‘is cleansed, peeled, cut into pieces bored throug h 


pont, it, 1. Nees von EB. 113-d4-15. Borders 
of the Kuxing, and on the north of the Caspian 
Sea. Deserts near the Volga. and in Siberia, as i 
is known to vield Siberian Rhubarb. Supposed 
to have vielded the Rhabbarum of the ancients. 
Cultivated in Great Britain on account of its 
stalks, aud extensively at Banbury on account of 
its roots, and also at Rheumpole viear Lorient, in 
the departinent of Morbihan in Jfrance. 

(7128) g. B. crassinervium Fischer. Sent from 
St. Petersburgh to the Apothecarics’ Garden at 


cor Aas? 


| 


\ 2 . 
and separating 


‘the centre, strung on a string, 


Fritain on account of their stalks. 
‘The greater part of the Rhubarb of commerce 


plains surrounding Take Kokonor (Pallas end 
hehman), especially in the province of Crane 
Calaw) and is vathered in stuamer 
from plants of SIX years of age. When dug up, it 


and dred in the 
sun. In the autumn itis brought to Sint, where 
Bucharian traders reside, and from thence seut 
to the Russian frontier town of Aiachta, and to 
Pekin, Canton, Macao. Considerable care 13 
bestowed at the Russian factory iu examining 
the good from the inferior pieces, 
also from impurities ; and in paring the Rhubarb 
to remove remaining portions of the bark, also 
the upper part of the roct, and in perforating all 
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pieces so as to examine their interior ; because 
many, though sound externally, soon decay in- 
ternally, from the rapil drying it is thought. 
Dr. Royle, however, fuund most old rvots of 
KR. Webbianum more or less decayed. It is eol- 
lected in quantities of 4°,000 pounds before it 
i3 imported into the European parts of Russia, 
and is packed in bags, and placed where there is 
a free current of air, afterwards in chests. 

(7135) Russian, called also Lurkey Lhubarb, 


but which in Russia is called Chinese Ahubard, | 
is imported into the frontier town of Kiachta, and. 


thence sent to Moscow and St. Petersburgh, 
whence it is distributed to the rest of Murope. 
It varies in shape, being irregularly roundish, 
and angular, from the bark having been shaved 
off with a knife ; some pieces are eylindrical, a 


few flattish, many of them pierced with holes. 


Externally smooth, of yellow colour : mternally, 


RUUBARD. 
off, often some of it still remains adherent 
the roots are, besides, of less uniform wood 
quality than the Russian. Externally ora dull 
er yellow 5 many of the pieces heavier from be- 
ing more compact, the reticulation less reaular, 
aud of a yellowish-brown colour. 3. A third 
variety has Jately beew described by Dr. BP. under 
the uame of Quatou Slick Rhubarb. This is in 
rylindrical pieces about two inches long, and 
from $ to three quarters of an ineh in diameter. 
These are probably produced in’ the mountains 
Which bound China, as those of the province of 

Sechuen, and perhans of Kansu. 
(7158) Siberian Rhubarb. Small quantities 


of this kind have been imported by Mr. Faber, 


and have been proved to be those enll 
Girassmman and others Sberian Lthapoutic 
Vhis occurs in lone, thin, almost evindriecal or 
spindle shaped picees, devorticated and perforat- 
ed by ahole. Colour, externally pale vellow, in- 
ternally brownish yellow, or reddish white. Odour 


ed by 
hol. 


aud taste of good Rhubarb, but weaker ; does not 


the texture is rather deuses fracture tunes 
ven, irregularly marbled with white and 
red veins, having a strong and — peculiar 
slightly aromatic odour, a bitler, rather 


astringent taste, feels gritty when chewed, Lines 
the saliva yellow, and produces a powder of a 
bright yellow colour. 
from 35 to 40 per cent. of raphides, or convlo- 


mmerated crystals of oxalate of lime, which are | 
duced by different species, is of 


situated within the cells, and which are the cause 


of the grittiuess experienced when Rhubarb js. 


chewed. 

(7136) Bucharian Rhubarb, which makes its 
way to Vienna by Brody and Nischny, seems, 
from specimens and information afforded by Mr. 
Faber to Dr. Pereira, to be the inferior ‘kinds 
of the above Rhubarb, and which, as inferred by 
the latter, would be burnt, if presented to the 

vussian authorities ; it therefore finds its wily 
into Kurope by other channels. 
diate between the Russian and the Chinese [hn- 
barb, and generally of inferior quality. 

Rhubarb, consists of two or three Varieties, 
1. One called by Dr. Pereira Dudes friimmed, or 
Batarvian hhubard, and, accordin’ to the shape, 
called Hlats or Rounds in the trade, is closely 


allied to, and is derived, with very little doubt, , 


from the same sources as the Russian Rhubarb 
some of which, as mentioned above, finds its wey 
to Canton, and is thence Imported into Nurope, 


{ 


2 Soa 


Mr. Queekett obtained ' \ 
the same species, that is BAewn Rhapouticum. 


It is interme- 


' Med. Soe of Calenlla, Vil. p. 439.) 


feel eritty. Dr. Pereira compares it with Enelish 


Slick Rhubarb (v. PL J. iv. bb8 and $00), It has 


since been proved (PB. J. vi. p. ¢@4) that the 
Rhubarb cultivated at Banbury is yielded by 

(7189) Mimalayan Rhubarb. This is pro- 
very differ- 
ent quality. ‘That vielded probably by &, 
Mfvoreraftianiin, given to Dr. Royle by Major 
Hearsey, the companion of Mr. Moorcroft, was 
of a bright but light yellow colour, and, as stated 
by Dr. Royle in 1827, © appeared both in sensi- 
ble qualities and imedical virtues to equal the 
best Rhubarb that he had ever seen”. (Trans. 
The Rhua- 
barb of 2. WM ebbianum was tried by Dr. Rovle 
In both the Military and the Civil [lospital at 
Saharunpore, and found to be of very good qua- 


be 


lity. Some of it was subsequently submitted by 
(7137) Chinese, sometimes called asl Inein 


the Medical Board to the late Mr. Pwining, for 
expernment inthe General Hospital at Calcutta. 


| After trial tn -b3 cases, he reported that in doses 
(Ol Dy. ordre it has a good purgalive effect, 


or first into one of the Judian ports, and thence 


re-exported to Hurope. Lt resembles the aboye 
in appearance, as the cortical portion appears 
have been sliced off, and not scraped. The 
with which the pieces are perforated often cCOn- 
tain within them pieces of the string by which 
they had been strung tovether. 2. Another variety 
which is more particularly called Chinese Ru- 
barb, also, half trinmed, is distinvuished from 
that called Russian, as being irregular in shape, 
never angular, but the edges rounded, as if the 
bark, instead of being sliced, lad been scraped 


to | 
holes» 


operating nearly as freely as the best Turkey 
Rhubarb ; and, further, that the effects of small 


doses of the remedy, asa tonie and astringent, 
are luwhiy satisfactory ; also, that it 


“1s very 
eflicacious iu moderate doses for such cases as 
Rhubarb is generally used to purge.” After a 
further trial in -b other cases of Diarrhava, he re- 
ports, * [f further experiments should coufiri 
the cilicacy of the Himalava Rhubarb in sueh 


cases, the acquisition of this remedy to the Ma- 
teria Medica of this country will be of the utmost 


| 


| 
if 
| 


importance’ (Ll. ¢. p. 445). This Rhubarb differs 
much in appearance from that of commerce. 
The bark, of a brownish colour, has not 
been taken off. The texture is radiated, ra- 
ther spongy, the colour a yellowish brown, 
the powder of a dull brownish-yellow colour, 
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with dite aroma (but when fresh dried, the 


the root was deseribed as aromatic by Mr. 
Twintig) with ai bitter and rather astring- 


ent taste. Dr. Royle selected the branches of the 
roots, for he found the root-stock generally deciuy- 
ed i the centre. ‘They were cut into short 


pieces, and slung upon a string for the facility of 


driving. Some of the Himalavan Rhubarb is 
probably yielded by 2. bunodi, perhaps by other 
undiscovered species of Nepal, an of the passes 
towards Bootan. Their value must be decided 
by their medical effects in the cases for which 
they are suited, and not by thetr differing inap- 
pearauce froni the roots of other species. 

(TLLO) Lnglish Rhudurd. This is cultivated 
at Danbury, in Oxfordshire, to the extent of twen- 
ty tonsannually, and is) the produce of Rherin 
Rhaponticum (v. V. SJ.vi p. 75). It is the kind 
frequently sold by men dressed up as Turks as 
Turkey Rhubarb. The specics vary in shape, 
some being ovoid, others cylindrical (Lug/ish 
Stick Rhubarb), smovothed externally. aud rubbed 
witha yellow powder; light rather spongy, with 
areddish hue. It is rather mucilaginous in taste 
and a ditthe astringent. Its odour feeble, but 
uupleasant. It ts supposed that muchof this is 
employed for adulterating the Asiatic Rhubarb 
when in a powdered state (v. Po J. vip. 7 and 
76.) A variety of analyses of Rhubarb have been 
made by different chemists, but with such vary- 
ing results, that Dr. Schlosperger and Diepping 
say that “not one satisfactory aualysis is to be 
met with.”’- ~ Leayle. 


The extent of country from Which rhubarb of 


one kind or another is actually collected, accord- 
Ing to © hristison, stretches frou Ludall, im 77! 
oir longitude. to the Chinese province of Shen- 

Low devrees further Iast, aud from the Sue- 
aan motntams, in north latitude 26 deerces, 
nearly to the frontiers of Atberta. 24 dewrees 
northward. ‘Lhe best rhubarb is) sam to come 
from the verv heart of ‘Chibet, within 95 degrees 
east longitude and 385 degrees north latitude, 
500 or 600 miles north of Assam. 
Chinese rhubarb is infertor to 
Turkey. Tt varies in’ China from 38 dollars per 
pieul upwards, and about 1,500) piculs are 
aunually exported, on an average at 500 dollars 
per picul. tu [St 2,077 piculs were Sie 
from Canton for Great Britain; and of 95,701 
ibs. imported in 1S 4), 43,640 Ibs. were brought 
from China, 8,289 Ibs, from the Philippines, 
7,294 lbs. from the Hast Indies, and 33,710 Ibs. 
from the United States; ouly 1,462 Ibs. were 
brought from Russia. ‘The imports from the 
Mast ‘Ladies, have decreased inore than 70 per 
cent. in the last twelve years, as compared with 
the preceding. the wholesale prices are, fur round 
rhubarb, Sd. to 3s. per lb. flat, Gd. to 3s. 3d. 
per lb.; Dutch trimmed, 6s. to 7s. per tb.; 
Russian, 188s. to 18s. 6d. per Ib. In 1831, 
Kueland imported 133,462 lbs. from the East 


that of Russia or 





a 


The price of 


RILUS. 

Lucia Company’s pussesstons, and 6,901 Ibs. 
Russia. ln §Ska, only 71,295 Ibs. came from 
the Mast. Brom China we received, in LS £3, 
172,882 Ibs. 

The quantities 
Is. per Ib. 
ne LS h0, 


of rhubarb on which duty of 
was paid in the six 


years end- 
were us follow: — 


East Indian. Foreign. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
L310: lnoucdee Ole VO: Sorteteoe. LOG hy 
ISB ose, BGS36 0. LTS 
P83 sccocee ° A, 669 - oe nee-e8 5,946 
1858 cee cee eee 01,02 6 Serene eosveen 7, h02 
1839 eoeetrronee 22,575 eeseeereon 12,525 
1840 eeeree ene 16,7 eseenesecn 22 203 


The Enelish tuiports and consinoption of 
rhubarb are thus stated in the LPharuwacentical 
Journal :-— 


fiuports. Consumption. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
1826: ..seemnn AOU WI xc6 37056 
enh) ae LEO0505 oo... fOS D2 
P50 ascites Je ce cee EALEGS 
PME coveiensn~ “VOSTUL coco. cc O7,877 
PS 6 Ss oweadis ae Bie ee nee 0 
| Ror See OOO TIO ooo ee.. () 
ISOS: satceseays 116. 03 ae eer 0 
PIED! ceyaxs he eee eee 0 


The rhubarb brought tuto 
in Chinese ‘Tartary, especially in the provinec 
Gansu, on hills, ees anid meadows, and is 
renerally gathered ti summer trout plants of six 
vears of age. When the root is due Ip), tb is 
washed to free it from eaithy particles 5 peeled, 
bored through the centre, strane Ona een, 
and dried in the sun. Pa autumn all the dried 
rhubarb collected in the province is brought in 
horsehair sacks contaming about 200 Ibs., Lo 
Sintu ithe residence of the dealers), loaded On 
cancis, and sent over Moneata to Kiachta, and 
the ports and capital of China.-—Svnmonds, 

(7th) RELGS, the name of a venus ef Plants 
belonging to the natural order 
and to the tribe Saauchlvew. 
cles, ft. 


Siberia grows wild 


Anacurdiucere, 
One of the spe- 
COLLNNS, AD) pears to have been Known to 
Pliny, who refers to dts dyeing properties, and 


its place of growth, the Apenuines, neler 
the name of Cottnus. This venus has an 


extensive geographical range, 
Europe to the Cape of Good Hope. [t is also 
found i Asia and North and South America. 
Most of the species are poisonous, but they are 
much cultivated as ornamental shrubs, especial- 
ly on account of the beautiful red colour of their 
leaves in autimin. Many of them are used also 
for the purposes of dyetue and tanning; as an 
astringent principle, to which 1s frequently ald- 
ed an “eid: is couuon to the whole genus. ‘Che 
genus us has the following characters ; — 
Rliower dau or polygamous ; calyx small; 

persistent, 5-partite; petals 5, inserted under 


from the south of 


1R on 


RITUS DECKPIENS. 


the margin of the dise, , 


vation; stamens 5, hypogvnous; ovary 1-celled, | 


sessile ; fruit, a dry drupe ; seed solitary, exal- 


' 


buininous; radicle opposite the hilum, and bent 


downwards along the edge of the cotyledons. 
Leaves alternate, simple, or compound ; panicles 
axillary or terminal, De Candolle enumerates 
about 99 species, to which other writers have 
ynade additions, but there is reason to 
that gnany of the new species are merely varie- 
fies) Weshall) here enumerate only afew of 
those which are of interest on account of bemeg 
cultivated, or their uses in medicine and the 
arts. Dr. Wight gives Rhus Bucki-Amela, 
561; Rowburghit, 561, semialata, var. B Row- 
durghu, 561; suecedanea. 560. 

(7142) RHUS COPALLINA, Ganm-Copal 
or Mastich-Leaved Rhus. Leaf elabrous above, 
shelitly pilose beneath, 5-7 pairs of leaflets and 
an odd one, lanceolate and entire : petiole Wing- 


-elabrous. 
covered with silky hairs. 


believe. 


edi and jointed ; root creeping + flowers vellowtsh- 


ereen, diaceous. Tt is a native of North 
America from New Jersey to Carolina. 

(7145) RHUS CORTARIA, Tide, or Khn- 
Leaved Sumach. 

Shumuk Pers. | 

A native of Persia, Syria, Palestine. and the 
south of urope, about Sor 10 feet high, divided 
mito ntanerous irregular branches, — \q] parts of 
Hlais plant arednodorous, but have a sivptic taste; 
to the abundanee of fannie acid tt owes its pro- 
perties and value in the arts; Mo 'Tromedorf has 
found in the berries a large quantity of bi malate 
of line.—- O Shaughuessy, page 252. heal 3-7 
pairs of villous Jeaflets, elliptical, bluntly and 
coarsely toothed, petioles naked. Flowers in 
large loose panicles of a Whitish-oreen.  Drupes 
Villous. This plant is a uative of the south of 
Heurope. It is extensively used for the purpose 
of tanning, and it is said that all the leather 
made da “Turkey is tanned with the bark of this 
species of Axus. The fruit is aeid and astrimeent, 
and the seeds are often used as touies for excit- 
Ing the appetite. Bug. Cye, 

(7144) RHUS COTINUS. Venus-Stumaeh, or 
Wild Olive. Flowers hermaphrodite, arranged in 
loose panicles of a erecmish-vellow colour s leaves 


Tiontum, Anan. 


simple, entire. This isa very ornamental shrub, | 
anudas one of the Muropean species, OTOWINE | 


wild in various districts of the south of Europe. 
It is inade use of, like Inany other of the SPECIES, 
for tanning, in Italy, and is called Seotino. Phe 
wood Is used bv the mrodern (; reeks for dyeing 
wool, which is said te be ofa beautiful rieh yel- 
low. [tas frequently cultivated on account of its 
beanty. 


145) RIIUS DECEPIENS. Wight Ver. 


EVINTHACE-B, Ill. 75. 
Kat poovaraseco marum; Tan. 
A very fine close grained light coloured wood 


judging from a brane specnen it aust, if pro- 


RHUS TYPHINA. 


lubricate in vsti- ; curable of good size, be one of considerable 


ralue.—- Wight. 

(7146) RHUS GLABRA. Smooth-Leaved 
Sumach. Leaf like the Jast, but broader and 
Branches also glabrous. Fruit red, 
This species, as well 
as another named 2. viridifolia is considered by 
some botanists as only a variety of At. dyphina. 
Like the last, this species is abundant in North 
America, over-running sometimes a whole dis- 
trict, and forming a troublesome weed. Its fruit 
is Very sour, but aav be eaten with hupunity. 
Bees are very fond of the blossoms. 

(7147) RUUS LUCIDA. Terepisriacrx, 
Shining deaved Samaeh, introduced from. the 
Cape. -— Riddell | 

(7148) RHUS RADICANS, Rooting Poison- 
Oik, or Sumach.—-Leaf one pair of leaflets 
and anodd one, odd one pettolated, elabrous, 
entire. A native of America from Canada 
fo Georgia. lis climbing habit, conbined 
with the beautiful red colour of the leat during 


~deeline of the vear renders it} one of the most 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


I 
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picturesque of American plants. I frequently 
abounds in the forests, where it may be seen eo- 
vering the tops of the highest trees. It climbs 
up walls and rocks, and runs upon the eround 
with equal facility, thas covering everything 
within the reach of its stems. De Candolle dis 
tlovuishes three varieties: 2. rulgares, With a 
stem chinbine by ineans of roots: &, rolubilis, 
cHinbing without roots sand AL yy, merocurpa, With 
friut miueh  suialler than the other two. Like 
Ke Voxicodendron it emits a juice whieh in- 
dellibly stains linen. It is equally poisonous 
with MR. cenevada. A detailed account of the 
CHects of the venus 2/as may be seen in Pro- 
fessor Kalow’s © Travels in North America. 

(7140) RUS PTONICOD MNDRON, eom- 
mon Poison-Pree, or Poison-Oak.—Leaf. of 
one pat of leatlets and an odd one, With a petiole, 
cIso-ane bate, pubescent ; flowers greenish. It 
Is found in woods, fields, aid fences, 1 come 
mon with Re Radieanus in North America, 
where they are both known by the same aime. 
Many botanists cousider the two ONLY varieties 
of the same plant. This species is che tvpe of 
the genus Toaleouendron of Tournelort. | Tt Was 
introduced into England in 1649, and — first 
grown an the Bishop of Loudou's garden at 
Fulham. ‘This species is that which is most 
frequently used in medicine. ‘The less common 
species of this genus culdivated in Britain are— 
Li, peaida (Dwarf Sumaeh), A. wuridiflora (Green- 
Mowered Sumach), 2. pertaphytla (live leaved 
sumach), 10. suaveolens (Sweet-Seented Sumach), 
and Jt. aromatia (Avomatic Sumach). 

(7150) RHUS TYPHINA, Fever-Rhus, or 
Stav’s-Horn Sumach. Leaves with 8 1« pit 
of leaflets and an odd one; lanceolute-acuniinate, 
serrated, pilose beneath. There are two forms of 
this plant: the one FR. ¢. ardorescens, in the form 
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RHUS VERNIN. RHUS VERNIN. 


of a tree, from 10 to 25 feet in heieht ; the other led with great eare by the workmen who use it. 
R. ¢. fritescens, shyubby, and only from 2 to LO) Indeed after furniture is drv it ts very unsate for 
feet High. ‘The young shoots are covered with | certain constittttions until it las been in use for 
down, which, with their somewhat crooked and osoime tine and the sinell entirely gone. A friend 
stunted branches, give them the appearance of of mine Mr Jones, American consul at oo- 
VOUS stags’ -horns ; hence them name. The : ehow-foo, tisedh some furmittive whieh bad been 
flowers are du deuse spikes. at the ends of the Jaquered some time and was apparently qatic 
branches, the pistilliferous ones developing them dry and vet he was very ill fora long time from 
selves into woolly drupes, which are very con- its effects, so Wl that he thought he should be 
spicuous when ripe ftas found in every part of obliged to leave the country and go home. 
North America, and its dark-red leaves addinuch And this ts no solitary instance, for [have 
to the beauties of an American antamna. Che frait, known several persons suffer most severely 
of this plantas exceedingly sour, and oon this | from the same ecause.— Fortunes Residence, p. 
accor itis frequently called vinegar plant, and | 146. Williams says, the beantiftd appearance of 
seven used in some parts as a substitute for | the laequesed-ware of China owes tts lustrous 
yincwar. | coloring to a composition of lampblack and 

(7157) BITES VENENATA, Potson Sumach, the clarified juice obtamed from a species 
or Swamp Sunrach. Leaf 6-7 paw of Jeaflets. of stumaen, called Rows Kernie or Periieia, 
almost glabrous, entire, lanecolate-aecuminate, Wood oils are obtained from other plants of the 
retictated beneath. Fruit white. Thais a native same family, and the different qualities of lac- 
of North \meriea from Canada to Carolina, and) quered-ware are owing to the use of these In- 
also in swampy districts in dapan, Vhis plant 
is execedingly poisonous, so virtent that lt is 
said to affeet some persons by merely sinelhine 


ferior ingredients. ‘The real varnish tree ts 
deseribed by De Guignes as resembling the ash 
in its foliage and bark, it ts about fifteen feet im 
ite A toueh will sometimes produce violent min-height, and furnishes the sap when seven years 
(eummation. dt isa beautiful shrab, and well old, which is carefully collected. from: merstous it 
worthy of cultivation, but great care should be. the trank opened inthe stammer nights. “The 
taken to prevent its being carelessly handled. body of the ware ts wood partially smoothed, ov 

(T1S2)RHUS VERNICTIR ERA, Varnish: Bear- pasteboard, upon which two or three coats ol at 
ine Stach, or Japan Varnish-Tree.  Leat with composition of lime, paper, aud) gum are. first 
5-6 pairs of Jeatlets, all ovate, long, aetminate. laid and thoroughly dried and rubbed. ‘Phe 
entire, wlabrous above, velvety beneath. Te tsa surface of the wood is also hardened by rabbing 
native of Japan and Nepaul. [ts laaves are very coarse clay upon it, and afterwards scraping tt 
laree and beautiful, rendering it one of the hand- (off when dry. ‘Two coatings of lamp black and 
somest of shrubs. According to Phunberg. this wood oil, or tn the finer articles, of lamp black 
is the plant which yields the  eclebrated Japan and varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, 


Varmish. cand alter drving, the clear varnish is brushed on, 
(7153) RUS VERNIA, or VERNICHEA.. one eoating after another, with the utmost 
Chinese Varnish ‘Pree. When Mr. Fortune eare, in close and darkened) rooms, allowing 


prepared to take up his late residence in China, in to dry well between the several coats. 
his attention was directed by the Caleutta Aerie The articles are. then laid by to he pamt- 
cultural Society, fo the Chinese varnish tree, ed and gilded according to the faney of custom- 
Rhus species, the wax msect tree, Fraxinus ers, after which a last coating Is given then, 
species, and to the soap bean tree, Gresalprmid The varnish is brought to market in) brownmsht 
species: to the various. trees valuable for their | cakes, aud reduced to its proper fluidity by bett- 
fruit or timber and ornamental plants ; but above ! ine; itis applied to many purposes of both a 
all to the green indigo (so called), RAamurs | varnish and paint, when it is commonly mixed 
species, which vielded a dye that was at that | with a red or brown color, A) beautiful fabric 
time attracting much attention in France. Le of lacquered ware is made by inlaving the nacre 
says, the tree which yields the Chinese varnish of fresh and saltwater shells in a rough mosaic 
is a species of Rhus which although producing | of flowers, animals &e. into the composition and 

then varnishing it. Another kind, highly prized 
by the Chinese, is made by covering the wood 


an article of great value is extremely dangerous 
to use. The varnish is largely used in’ the 
country for giving a fine polish to tables aud with a coating of ved varnish three or four lines 
chairs used in the houses of the wealthy. The jin thickuess, and then carving figures upon it in 
beautiful lacquer ware so extensively exported relief, ‘Lhe ereat labor necessary to produce 
from Canton to foreign countries and which is | this ware renders it expensive. A common sub- 
sy well known and justly admired, is) produced | stitute for the true varnish is the ols of theDry- 
by this tree. It has the valuable property of andra, Jatropha, Croton, and other members of 
being Jess liable than French polish to be injured | the Euphorbiaccous family, expressed from their 
by a heated vessel which may be placed upon it, | seeds by a variety of simple machines, cousisting 
but it is very poisonous and requires to be hand- "for the amost part of different applications of 
PQ) 
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onnupty half .a. poyadéof alg; a6 itckey 
thicken, it ig taken off and poured .inta,: 
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as a‘varnishyeither,clearoriuixed 


Oe f 
id 


color ysit.tlefende waodsork.. trou Anjunys Foray: 
long time, sad forias.¢ good paiuter's wil,.;, Buil, 


ed’. with iron ienstes it~ forma: a: tediish,-brasyu 





varnishes: Co. orden:to:preveut: ite, penetrating: 


lnto-kke: wood when usdd clear,.aud hO dacreage 
the.dustre,.a-peiminy-of diane. aad. heg’s blood 


siimueredtoyother Anton paste.is. previon sy. laid. 
on, ee fF ildiqms' Middle. Kingdom, Wod..L. me 121. 
se {| of Roxburgh), and the dowland or 


(7154) RALUS s Species, 
Awougilliy A Wari, Va M, . Buck amcla, | 
Dr. Wight. says, this is the ch oroxvloa dupada 


of Buchana 
and judging fray the leaves, one, not required, 
which are Clearly those of a rhus very, nearly alll- 
el to Roxburgh’s R.. Buckiamela, but distinct. 
The qualities. of the timber. is unknown. The 
outer sup-wood is, wiite, fine grained and heavy, 
apparently very«cood. — Wight. - 
(7155) Ru YNCIHOPS ABLACUS, a Shear 
Water occurs at. Silivorcve in the ‘Terai looser. 
Him. dour, Vol. Up.899, ‘ 
— (Q158) RHYSICOSIA VESTITA, a beautiful 
purple-flowered . leguminous plant with small 
tuberous roots, is.cultivated to some extent in 
the AKhasia Lills,—ovker, H im. Jour. Vol. IL. 
(7137) .RUXYZOMYS CIINENSIS. ‘The 
Chinese bamboo rat or chuck shu is found in 
the western part of Kwangtuug.—/ Gdliams’ 
Middle Kingdom, p, 257. | 
(8458) RIBBON, 
“Traben de Sate, Fr. 
‘Band, Gea 
Vhert, Guz. finn. | | se soe 
A mame..given. to silken bands of various 
widkha..and.,colours, much used for trimming 
oki, Pe nd. other purposes... ‘Phey are. 
both. plain and. flowered, and are. distinguished 
into. garecnal, satin, Sc, according to the. manner 
Areas Adah <P Baas, Mato 
“Gua; Coowigiicn Maelo J Tandaol, Manso 


Nastro di seta, Tr. 
Cinta de Seda, Sr, 
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Mela: Y 


ya, ang. Central Agnerian..« ‘Lbi 
spedies auly:are pnumerated, by, Liadley :-77Onyza, 
| saliva, the, commen rice; a..natiye, of the East; 
D. dadifalia, *.speries having, its. habitat ju, South: 
; Aimerign3 and... Nepahensip, eouuinop in, Nepa nh. 
But there-are a. host.of varieties knows: in, the. 
| Hast ; these, however, anay for all, practigal, Billaae 
poses, be resolved, into,two,.kindse—the saad . 
or mountain rice (O. Nepalensis, the G. mydica, | 
aquatic specics 






| (0. gadind), igi gt heh iS ee Sa ee 
| Rice, ‘the chief food, perhaps,. of cone .third 
(OF the lmnan, race, . possesses othe adyan- 
tage atlending wheat, maize, and obher. graing,, 
of preserving pleuty during the fluctuatians af 
trade, and ig also” susceptible of cultivation on 
: land too low. and. moist fur the. production nf 
most other useful. plants, Although, cultivated: 
| priucipally within the tropics, it Hourighes well 
i bevond, producing even heavier and. better. filled 
grain. - ‘Lhe chief variety of this.cereal is culti- 
i vated throughont the torrid zoue, wherever. there 
is a plentiful supply of water, and jt will mature,. 
under favorable cireumstances, in the astern 
continent, as high as the 45th parallel, of north 

latitude, and as far south as the 38th. Ou the 
Atlantic side of the. Western continent, if sill 
flourish as far north as latitude 33 degrees, aud 
to a corresponding parallel, south. On the 
Western coast of America, it will grow so. far 
north as 49 or more degrees. Its general cul- 





5 


| ture is principally confined to India, Ching. Japan, 

.| Ceylon, Madagascar, Kastern,. Africa, the South, 
| of Kurope, the Southern portions of, the United 
| States, the Spanish Main, Brazil, and the Valley 


: of Paraua and Uruguay. 


dn 13834, 29,533 bags of © 
tice were shipped fyomMaranham. At the. Ju: 
dustrial Exhibition in London, in 1851, there 
were displayed many curious specimens and 
| vanetics of rice, grown, without, irrigation, at 
elevations .of three thousand, to six thousand, 
fect on the Himalaya, where the dampness of the 
Stunmer mmouths compensates for the .want of 
Among, these, American, rice 
regeived not only Lonorable mention for its very 
‘superior quality, but the Carglina rice, exhibit t 
by dda. L,  leriot,, was. propounpad by, the jury. 
r,,,.and., cl its § ‘ 
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laito att ‘acre deve beet rained... dad: 
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Span | | Cand e - Ad DDR 8) cera wetted lye aed Lathe gg ny thes ; 
undred: buddints of uphatit-kiog: >The wrap avers ‘ewert, itnot eweoter, than that imparted..AeAmt 
an doe taised thebe ¥s.easilyveb Anilian ween, end!) and. brightmess when ready for. shige Haasan 
vill-be:far niove:\:ptofitable:: Anéther., variety. ia | owing entirely to two causes, neitherof which,is, 
wtiveted it A moriod: ta a lnhited: extent, called, beyond ‘a the control of the. planter. ma! The Que, 
iota isd smduntein vies, from its | canse:is: the mode of .cultdte, it being generally 
daptatioNt 46; w <dry: soil) without: irrigation, | Ht grown without due attention to the seed-—seady 
vill gvow. severe dlewveds surther worth! or south | ed: at, too late a period of the season, and allows, 
han the: Cordlinw: rice; and'has been cultivated, | ei: ta become” rare-répe upon. the stalk, .The,. 
vith suigeess inthe Notthera: provinces .of ddun- | other cayse ia the very imperfect modeof its, 
rary, China, Westphalia, Virginia.and Maryland; preparation for market ;.this being invariably: age. 
jut the yield is much less than that already stat- | complished. by the primitive pestle and mortar, 
id, being ‘only: fifteen to twapty bushels tp! an | or the:oldefasttioned “' pecker mill.” The same 
ere: It waa first introdueed:: into-Charleston, | seed is planted in the same soil from year to year, 
rom. Cantdn, by John. Brodly Blake, in L772... | a.system. which, it is generally conceded, will 
~The Anenican oop’ af rice in, 1848, reach- | deteriorate the quality . and production of» any: 
1di-162,058 tieryces in market, and of these | grain crop. A very large proportion of the rice 
1.60),330 tierees were exporteil from: South Caro- | grown-in Carolina is prepared for market at the 
lina. ‘She Jargest rice crop growndar! South Caro- | steam toll-mills, in the. vicinity of .Charleaton ;, 
a and:  mill:.of this description. near . New 
when 192,462" tierces: were raisedi; 140,000 to | Orleans, would remedy the greatest defect in the 
150,000 is about: the ‘average, afd it has only | rice of the country, greatly. increage the. demand 
xxebeded 170,000-0n four occasions. —.| for the-article, aud undoubtedly yield a large re- 
Rice being an aquatic plant, is best grown in | turn. for the investment. ‘The tolt. mills at and 
ow moist lands, that .are ensily inundated. The | around Charleston are, and always.haye , been), 
sround is plouzhed ‘superficially, and divided in- prosperous. ‘The mills of Mr. Lucaa, in England, 
o squares of from twenty‘to.thirty yards in the erected to clean ‘padily,” 4. e. “Tough _ 109,” 
ides; separated froin each other-by. dykew of | sent there in balk from Carolina, have succeeded 
arth .about' two feet in height, and sufficiently | also, and have increased the consumption of the, 
»road.for-a man to‘walk:upon. ‘These dykes ate | article . in. that country... The ‘rough rice," 
or retaining the water ‘when it is required, aad | ‘‘ paddy,” or grain, a8 it comes from the ear,.is. 
© perbit'ot its being drawn off when the inun- | composed, first, of « rough, silicious outer cover 
lation is no: longer necessary, ‘Fhe ground prer | ing, impervious to water, which is very, useful,in 
raved, the water is let on, and kept at a certain | theneighoourhood, of cities, for filling yp low. lot 
reight- in. the several compartments of the ride | or pools, for horse beds, and for packing crock 
ield, and. the seedsman goes to work, The rice | ery and ice, being far better for the latter. pur- 
hat is to be: used as:seed ‘inst : have been kept | pose than the-eaw-dust,.used.; second,.a. brown 
nthe husk j-it is put iuto a sack; which is im- | fleur or bran, lying directly under. the outer co- 
nbised fn the water until the grain, swells and | vering; and. third, af ‘the. clean, or. “white. 
hows signs of germination ; the-seedsman, wak: | rice. .Theye is 30 question that, as. -@..commoi. 
ng through the inundated field, scatters the sved | diet, it: is better adapted to the climate of: 
with , his. hand, '.ae usual ; the rice imm ectia tely ‘Louisiana = tbap. Indian. corn ; and. it. ‘can, 
inks to the bottom, and many even penetrate to | be grown on the hitherto waste lauds of the suger 
ycertain,depth.in the mad.) 00 bo | pledetationss i isalways substituted by the phyai- 
“Piedmond.—-in: Piedmont, whete the sowing | cian; when practieable, as the food best. wlapted, 
fakes place at the beginning of April, they. geme- | to. the laboret,.in . eeagon of diarrhaa and ,ather 
ally. nse about fifty-tivd pounds of-seed peziacre.| similar diseases, in- perferred before. ,.any other — 
weeridsietnie Tale rh Coot Violnae} fering: gad cholted, 3 meelis prodyeed, which 
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RICE: 


ponltry, pigs and wilch apres, and would always 


Avegut ; ° 7 os re er wat) “ 
evtnarittd a ready ‘sale'in New Orleaisi - Be cy 
used extensively for these purposes: at! ond -arotnd: 


Charleston; andis 5 hipipett: t he thee, ‘ty the caien,. 
to: Boston and ‘other Northern potis. * Atteriothes 


great impediments were removed, one formidable 


difficulty still remained fn the: Way of the ice 


planters, and-thit was the threshitte of the roy 


by flail.’ The Tabor requisite, to acconiplisir the 


threshing wis' so vveat, that we once het a diss) 


tinetished plantet say, while having ‘one Taree 
crop threshed ont by flail, that te would reward’ 
mother large crop as acalamity. Previous: to 
1430 threshitey mills had been ‘tried by various 
in lividuals but with no appitent siceess. da thar 
Verr the attempt was renewed and the first trav 
ofa thresher,constriveted in N ew York was tested 
on Savannah tivers under the ansp ees of General 
Himilton. The tuachinery was driven by-ap- 
paratus similar to that emploved for driving the 
cotton ging) The result was not very satisfastory, 
but there was eround for hope, and afteran out- 
lav of very large stuns, and after many disnp- 
polntineuts the happy expedient was thought of, 
of testing the mill with gream instead of animal 
power. ‘The experiment was completely: siieeags- 
ful. and it was manifest at ones that the diffieul- 
ties had not been in’ the huperfect comstrection 
of the thresher, but in the Insiuflicieney: df the 
moving power. It is now twenty vears sinee 
the first working of the small mill alluded 
to, and the rice threshing-mill, with steam envine 
attached, is now a splendid piece of operative 
machinery. The rice in sheafis taken up to the 
thresher hy a conveyor, it 1s threshed, the straw 
taken off, then thrice winnmowed and twice sereen- 
ed, and the result in some eases exeeeds a thon- 
sind bushels of clean rough rice, the work «fa 
sltort winter day. We had the rare opportunity, 
a few vears siuce, of sccine a Chinese book on 
rice planting, which contained many enuvavings. 
The language we could not read, but we eom- 
vrehended a sufficient number of the encravings 
toinstitute a comparison between their evstem 
and our own, and the resilt Wits, hn our method 
of irrigation we were their eqttals, while im ccono- 
my of cultivation, and in the preparation 


of the “grain for market and> for < use, 
Wwe are greatly their superiors. Again: 


some Six Or seven vears sinee the Kast India 
Company, of -iondon, sent an agont: to this 
country to procare Ametican-cotton: seed, ging 
md overseers, for the purpose of ‘testing the 
practicability oftraising cotton hy onr method 
in ludia.: This agent, Captain Gavtes, when in 
Savatinah, was heard to say that he had espectat 


directions from the Company to “inform himself | 
“a-slow. motion én the opposite direction.” The 
¥iccj ag cleaned ‘by that’ action, is ‘discharged at 


minutely of our system of rice enlture.: Here, 
then, was any embassage from the banks of: the 


Grnges, a spot where ricehas ‘been cultivated 
a shute; and is conducted ‘to:the ground. ‘lhe 
machine may be driven by hand, or by any other 


probably for twenty centuries; to'tnquire Fito the 
method of cultivation and’ preparation, of a 






duce twenty-five bushels. 
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RICE 


people amongst whom thé inrain chetcl ho‘existence 


one thindred and sixty yéar's.avo.? ~The folfow- 


ing is the mode of ewlture for-ride in: Carolina-— 
It 'fs'@owed.as soon - as it” conventently oan be 
attet ‘thesvernal equinox ‘froin whieh “period un- 


til the micdéte,and-even the: last:of May, is’ the 
igual time ofiputting it in the eronnd. ft “vows 
best in dow marsh v' land; and shouldbe ‘sowed 
infurvows twelve inches asunder ; it TOUTES to 
be flooded, anil thrives best if six inches wider 
water 3 1s oreasionall y: drained off; and tnrned‘on 
avain to overflow it, for three or font ‘thes. 
Wien ripe the straw becomes yellow, and: it: is 
dither-reaped with a sickle, or ent down with a 
sevthe andicradle, some time in the month of 
September; after whieh it is raked and bottnd, or 
rot ip loose, and: threshect or trodden out,’ and 
winnowed in the same mamner as wheat or 
barley _ a ae 
~ Husking it reqnires.a different and particular 
operation, In a imill made for that purpose. This 
mill is constructed of two larve flat wooden 
evlinders, formed like inill-stones, with channels 
or furrows ent therein, diverging in an oblique 
direction fiom the centre to. the ciitetunference, 


made cof nw lieavy and execedingly hard timber, 


called lightwood. which is the knots of the piteh 
pine. ‘This is turned with the hand, like the 
common handemills. After the rice js thins 
cleared of the husks, it ia again winnowed, awhen 
it is fit for-expartation. i 

A bushel of rice will weirh about sixty-six 
ponnds, and an acre of middling land will pro- 

Varions machines: have. been contrived for 
cleaning rice, of which one secured by patent to 
Mr. M. Wilson, in 1826, and: thus described: by 
Dr. Ure, may be reearded asa fair spechuien :— 


It consists of an oblong hollow <evlinder, laid in 


an inelined position, having a great many teeth 
stuck ny its internal surface, and a central shatt, 
also furnished with teeth. - By the rapid revolu- 
tion of the shaft, its teeth are carried across the 
intervals of those of the evlinder, with'the effect 
of parting the grains of -riee, and ‘detaching 
whatever husks or impurities may adhere to 
them. A hopper #8 set above to reccive the rive, 
and conduet. it down into the clear” evlinder. 


About eighty tecth are supposed to ba set-in the 
.evlinder, projecting so-as to reach “very nearly 


the central shaft, in whieltthére isa rorrespond- 
ing number of teeth, that pass freely between‘the 

~The evlinder may also be placed: upright, « or 
horizontal if preferred, and mowitedt ia an Vv oon- 
venient framework: ‘Lhe central straft sliould ‘be 
putin rapid rotation, while the evlinder-recdives 


the lower end of the eylinder, where it falls into 
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RICH 


onvenient motive »power.«—Dict. of Arts anil | the -number—prefer for table use rice a year old 


Manufactures. The: growth of rice in ‘North | to the new. 
\mérica is‘almost: wholly eonfined: to-two' States | provisions in this 


fhe grain is superior to any other 
respects Ifa laborer in-the 


ine-tenths of the whole product, indeed, being | gold diggings, or elsewhere, takes with him two 


aised:in the States:Carolina and. Georvia.: 


\lississippi. ure? 
mounted to 89,879,188 ibs:; white in.) 847 
t had risen to 108,000,000: 1bs.. “Besides the 
American rice which is: raised. in ‘the. water, there 
s also the dry, or mountain ricej ‘which is raised 
n some parts of Europe on the sides of the hills. 


| 


ight soils, not requiring more moisture than the 
isual rains or dews supply. - By long culture 
he German rice, raised by the aid of water, 
g stated to have acquired a remarkable degree 


| 
| 
! 
t is said to thrive well in Cochin China, im dry | 
| 


f hardness and adaptation to the climate. ‘The up- | 


and rice of the United States is thought by some 
o be only a modified description of the swamp rice. 
twill grow on high and poor land, and. produce 
nore than [ndian corn on the same land world do, 
ven fifteen bushels, when the corn is but seven 
yushels. The swamp rice was originally cultivated 
ym high land, and is. not so now, because it 4s 
nore productive in the swamp, in the propor- 
ion, as is said, of twenty to sixty bushels per 
vere ; and the use of water likewise, it is stated, 
nakes it easier of cultivation, by enabling the 


rich high land, rice may be made to produce 
,wenty-five or thirty bushels to an acre ma 
rood season. A new variety of rice is mentioned 
is having been discovered in South Carolina, i 
1338, called the big-grained rice. Jt has been 
proved to be unusually productive. One gentle- 
nan, in 1840, planted not quite half an acre with 
this seed, which yielded forty-nine and a half bush- 
els of clean winnowed rice. Jn 1842, he planted 
400 acres, and in 1843, he sowed his whole crop 
with this seed. Ilis first parcel when milled, 
was eighty barrels, and netted halfa dollar per 
cwt, over the primest rice sold on the same day. 
Another geutleman also planted two fields in 
1839, which yielded seventy-three bushels per 
acre. ‘Lhe average crop before from the same 
fields of filteen and. ten acres, had only been 
thirty-three bushels per acre. ‘The experiment 
of eultivating rice in France appears to have suo- 
ceeded perfectly. A .piece of ground of 100 
jreetares in extent (250 acres) was sown with 
rice in. 1851, inthe lands of Arcachon, near Bor- 
deaux, and the crop proved a highly satisfactory 
one. ‘The seed -is sown about the widdle of. 
April, and almost immediately appears: above 
eround. Rice may be kept avery lowg period : 
in-the rongh—-[ bebieve a lifetime: After being: 
cleaned; if it be prime. wea, and well milled, it’ 
will keep a long time in any climate; enkyiwhea. 
about. to beused (if old) at requires more careful | 
washing to get rid‘of the: aust, which acoumu- 


lates upon it. Seme-planters—the writer among Jand there is none, 


pr ens 


A | 
ittle.is growm im North-Carolina, Lousiana, anit | : 
‘The aggregate crop;. for 2543, ; totlessan. ancl adi’, 


planter to kill the grasses. It is thought that on 
| 


| pearauce-—are’ intersected im 


days’ovi-@ week’s © provisions, in-crice; and bis 
wallet happens to-get wet, hehas qnly.to open it 
and he will find it soon dries, 
avd isaiotiat-ath injured for his purpose. Rough 
rice:may. retain wader. water twenty-four hours 
without injury, #. dried soon after. | 
i Pasaing eastward, rice begins. to be found 
ewltivated in. Egypt; becomes more generabin 
Northern Lidia, and holds undizgputed rule im the 
Sea Boards of peninsula of India, in China,Japan, 
and the Kastern isands—shares it im the: west 
consts:of Africa with maize, which, on the other 
hand, is the exclusively eultivated corn plant of 
the greatest part of tropical America, with only 
some Mniimpartant exceptions, On the coast of 
Africa rice ripens in three months ; they pat it 
under water when cut, where it keeps sound and 
coud for some time. | 
Rice is now the staple commodity of Bourbon, 
and it produces about 26,000 quintals aunually, 
It forms, together with maize aud mancdioe, the 
principal article of food amongst the negrocs and 
colared people. 7 -2 | 
The Bhull vice lands of Lower Sind— Like al} 
large rivers: whieh flow through an alluvial SObl, 
fora vervdengthened course, the Indus has a tene 
deney to throw up patches of alluvial deposit at 
‘ts mouth: and theseare in Sind called 44e/s, 
and'aré in general very valuable for the eultiva- 
tion of the red rice of the eountyy, ‘These ha//s 
are Jarge tracts of very nnddy swampy danil, al- 
most on a level with the sca, and exposed equally 
to be dooded both by rt and the fregh water ; 
indecd on this depends mach of the value of the 
soil, as a Ohudé which ye i mot at pertain times well 
covered with salt water, is unfit for cultivation. 
Thev exist-on both-sides of the principal months 
of the dudus; in-the Gorabaree anil. Shahbunder 
pergunnas, Which part of the province is called 
by the natives © Kukralla,” and was in eldeu 
days, before the era at Goolam Shah halora, a 
email state almost independent of the Amcers 
of Sind, On‘ the Jef bank of the mouths 


of the river these dhaud/s are very numer- 
ous and «forms by far the most fertile 
portion of the surrounding -district. Lhey 


and swampy ap- 
all directions, by 
streams of salt and brackish watcr, and are ge- 
nearly surrounded by low dykes ar cembank- 
ments, in order'to remwlate the influx and reflux 


beara most dreary, desolate, 


ofithe river: audsea. Yet from these. dreary 


SWATIPS ‘avery eonsideralsle portion of the FACe 
consumect:in Sinde is produced ; nud.the Zemin- 
datgicwhojield them, are esteemed amongst. the 
miost respectable and wealthy. in Lower. Sind 


! To visit a bhauldd is no Casy maiter. Rout . by 


and: the only way is to go by 
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bout, in which it is advisable to take at. least 


one day’s provisions and water, a8 the time.oc- 


cupied in the inspection will be regulated extire- 
lv byjthe state of the tide and weather, :- Very 
difficult is it too, to land ow any of these places 
the mud being generally two or three feet deep, 
_and it is-only here and there that: a footing can 
be secured, in the embankment. surrounding the 
field. Let me now describe the mode of | culti- 
tivating these anomalous islands, floating as it 
were in the ocean, and deriving benefit both 
from itand the mighty river iteell, whose off- 
spring they are. Should the river during the 
high season have thrown up a 6&xll, the Zemin- 
dar selecting it for cultivation, first. surrounds it 
with alow bund of mud, which is generally 
about three feet in height. When the river 
has receded to its cold weather level, and 
the bhui? is free of fresh water (for be 
it remembered, that these dhudis being: formed 
during the inundation, are often cousider- 
ably removed from the river branches dur- 
ing the low season), he takes advantage of the 
first high spring tide, opens the bund and 
allows the whole to be covered with the salt 
water. ‘This is generally done in December. 
The sea water remains on the land for about 
nine weeks, or till the middle of February, which 
is the proper time for sowing the seed. ‘fhe salt 
water is now let out, and asthe grougd can- 
not, on account of the mud, be ploughed, buffa- 
Joes are driven over everv part of the field, and a 
few seeds of the rice thrown into every footmark ; 
the men employed in sowing being obliged to 
crawl along the surface on their bellies, with 
the basket of seed on their backs ; for were they 
to assume an upright position, they would in- 
evitably be bogged inthe deep swamp. ‘The 
holes containing the seed are not covered up, but 
people are placed on the bunds to drive away 
birds, until the young grain has well sprung 
up. The land is not manured, the stagnant salt 
water remaining on it being sufficient to renovate 
the soil. ‘The rice seed is steeped in water, and 
then indung anc earth for three or four days 
and is not sown until it begins to sprout. ‘The 
farmer has now safely got over. his sowing, and 
as this rice is not as in other cases trasplanted, 
his next anxiety is to get a supply of fresh water ; 
and for this he watches for the freshes which 


usually come down the river about the middle 
and end of February, and if the river then reach- 


es his dhud/, he opens his bund, and fills the 
enclosure With the fresh water. ‘Ihe sooner he 
gets thissupply the better, for the young. rice 


will not grow in salt water, and soon withers if 


left entirely dry. The welfare of the crop now de- 
pends entirely on the supply of fresh water. A very 


high inundation does not injure'the dful/ cultiva-. 
tion, as here the water has free space to spread 


about. In factthe more fresh: water the better. 
Tf, however, the river remains low in June, July, 
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and August, and the south-west monsoon: sete in 
heavily on the coast,. the sea is frequently: driven 
over the dhulis:and. destroys the. crops. It is 
infact a continual. strmrle between the salt wa- 
ter and the fresh. Whe the river runs. out 
strong and full the d4//s prosper, and the. sea is 
kept at a.distanee. On the other hand, the salt 


water obtains the suprenmey when the river is 
low, and then the farmer suffers: 
ner mueh $kuli crop. was destroyed in the mon- 
soons of 1851 and 1852, during the Lenvy gates 
which prevailed in those seasons. Ihe rice is 
subject to attacks also of a small black seu crab, 
called by the natives Kookaee, and which, with- 
out any apparent object, cuts down the growmg 
grain'in large quantities, and often occasions 
mich loss. 
goes well will be about the third week ia. Sep- 
tember, is reaped in the water by men, either m 
boats, or on large raasses of straw radely shaped 
like a boat, and whrich being made very tight 
and galose, will foat for a considerable time. ‘Che 
rice 18 carried ashore to the high land, where it 
is dried, and put through the usual harvest 
process of division, &c.: and the dhwil is then 
on the fall of the river again ready for its annu- 
al pickling. : 


In this man- 


Uhe trap when ripe, wich, if all 


Oeylon.—The process of preparing the field 


for rice culture, in the Kandian country, Ceylon, 
is very simple. When the paddy is to be: culti- 
vated in mud, a piece of ground is enclosed in a 
series of squares or terraces, by ridges rrised 
with mud and turf; a quantity of water is direct- 
ed into the field from an adjacent stream or tank, 
and is allowed to remain on it for fifteen days ; 
at the expiration of this time the field is plough- 
ed with a yoke of buffaloes, whieh operation is 
repeated at the end of tifteen days more, when, 
by the rotting of the woods and. other matter, 
the field has become imannved. 
interval of fifteen days the field is again plough- 
ed and the broken ridges are repaired. 
days after the field is harrowed, and subsequent - 


After another 
Kight 


ly rolled or levelled ; and when the water has 
been let out the seed is sown, having in most 


instances been previously made to germinate, by 


being spread on platforms and kept wet. ‘Ihe 
water ts turned in during night, to prevent crabs 


aud insects from destroymg the seedlings, and 
let out during the day; and this they continue 


to do till the plants attain the height of one foot. 
Water is only retained in the field until the ears 
are half ripe, otherwise they would ripen indi(- 
ferently and be destroyed. by vermin. A variety 


of coast paddy, called ‘‘ moottoo samboo,” was 
amtroduced into the Kandian province in 1882, 
which was found to produce a more abundant 
crop, by one third, than the native. 
months growth. ee ee : 
 Kashnire.—Ta Kashmire rice is the staple of 
cultivation, and the practice adopted there is thus 
described by a writer in Simmonds “ Colonial 


It is of ‘six 
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Magazine,” vol. x. p. 180. Etis sown in. the | is from thirty te forty. for one, on an average, 
egiuning of May, and is fit to cut about the ewd | besides the straw.-—Simmonds . } a 
yf August. The grain is either sown broadcast |. Limalaya.—A species of hill rice grows on 
un the place where it is jartended. to . stand till it | the edge. of the Hemulaya anountains. » The 
s ripe, or thickly in beds, from which it is wans- mountain rices of India are grown without wri- 
jlanted when the blade is about a foot high.. As | gation, at elevations of 3,000 to 6,000 feet on 
‘oon ‘as the: season will. admit, after the 21st-of | Himalaya, where the dampness of ‘the summer 
March, the land is opened by one or more plough- | mouths. compensates for the want of artificial 
mgs, according to ita strength, and the clods | moisture. ‘Ihe small reddish Assamese rices, - 
we broken down by blows with wooden mattocks, | which become gelatinous, im boiling, and the 
managed in general by women, with great regu- | large, flat-grained, soft, purple-black Ketana 
larity and address ; after which water is let in | rice, of Java and Malacca, shown at the Great 
upon the soil, which for the most part of a ved | Exhibition, were’curious.— Simmonds. 

dish clay,.or foxy earthy, is converted into a Bengal.— ‘The rice of Bengal by the exercise 
smooth soft mud. ‘The seed grain, put into a| of some care and skill, has recently been so far 
sack of woven grass, is submerged in a running | improved as nearly to equal that of the Carolinas. 
stream until ib begins to sprout, which happens | Dr. Falconer has introduced into India the nu- 
sooner or latter, according to the temperature of | merous and fine varieties of rice cultivated in the 
the water aud of the atmosphere, but ordinarily | Himalayas ; of these some of the best sort were 
takes. place in three or four days. ‘This precaution | at his suggestion distributed to cultivators along 
is adapted for the purpose of getting the young | the Doab canal. On the cultivation of rice, 
shoots as quickly as possible out of the way of the staple food of the lower provinces, and 
a small snail, which abounds in some of the|on the various crops. sown after the early 
watered lands of Kashmir, but sometimes proves | rice has been gathered in, as well as on the ge- 
insufficient to defend it avainst the activity of | neral appearance and condition of the successive 
this destructive enemy. When the former sus- | umbrageous villages, wide plains, and deep or 
pects, by the scanty appearance of the plants | rapid rivers which make up lower Bengal, 
above the water in which the grain has been | a good deal has becn written in the Calcutta 
sown, and by the presence of the snail drawn up Review ; and for a general description of 
inthe mud, that his hopes of a crop are likely ; the alluvial soil of lower Bengal we refer 
to be disappointed, he repeats the sowing, throw- | to Art. I. Vol. IX. The carly, or aows rice 1s 
ing into the water some fresh leaves of the Pran- | sown generally on high, light, aud sandy soils 
gos plant, which either poison the snails or cause from March to May, as showers. nay be favour- 
them to descend out of the reach of its influence. | able. It is cut variously from the end of July 
The seed is for the most part thrown broadcast ‘to the middle or end of September, and in six 
‘ato about four or five inches of water, which | weeks’ time, it is succeeded by what is known as 
depth 1s endeavoured to be maintained. Differ- | ‘ cold weather’ crop, which may be mustard, vet- 
ence of practice exists as to watering, but it | ches, pulse, millet, sola, or eram, barley, oats, 
seems generally agreed that rice can scarcely have | and the like. The aumon rice is sown in rich, 
too much provided it be not submerged, except deep, and loamy soils from April to June, 
fora few days before it ripens, when a dried | and is reaped any time between the beginning 
state is supposed to hasten and to perfect the of December and the end of January. It 
maturity, whilst it improves the quality of the isaricher, stronger, and every way a better 
grain. In general the culture of rice is attend- | crop than the aous, but it is more exposed to 
edt with little expense, although dearer in Kash- | inundation, and is not followed by any second 
mir than Hindostan, from its being customary in {| crop within the year. Occasionally the early and 
the former country to manure the rice-lands, | the late crops are sown on the same land, and 
which is never done in the latter. ‘This manure, | cut without injury to each other at different 
for the most part, consists of rice straw rejected periods. A large part of the late rice is planted 
by the cattie, and mixed with cowdung. iis | with the hand in rows, on land carefully plough- 
conveyed from the homestead to the fields by ed, cleaned, and smoothed for the purpose. It 
women, in siall wicker baskets, and is set on |is everywhere known as the zoa, and ytelds an 
the land with more liberality. than might have | abundant harvest. A third kind of rice, un- 
been expected from the distance it is carried. | known in high and dry tracts of country, but 
Many of the rice lands are situated much higher | very common in extensive marshy districts, is 
than might be thought convenient in Hindostan | called the doru, aud, from its proximity to water, 
and are rather pressed imto this species of cul- | is sown and grown from the month: of January 
ture than naturally inviting, but still yield good |to the end of May, it is cultivated in places 
crops, through the facility with which water | where there is too great a depth of water during 
is brought upon them from the streams the heavy rains, and consequently abundance to 
which fall down the face- of the neighbouring | keep the plaut moist during the fierce heat of 
hills. In common seasons the return of grain! summer. ‘Lhe early rice, in the most favourable 
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NE Nel lah 
season, from both grain and straw, 
move than five rupees per beegah.. In bad weae 
fons.it may not yield inore than One rupees: As 
inuéh as ten’ or even fifteen: rupees may -de.got: 
from the gumon crop in good seasons ;" butavhen: 
heavy rains, or ‘unexpected « inundations from. 
large rivers,’ drown the. young: plants, as: was.the. 
case duving 1855 and 1856, and ay be the! vase. 
again at anv: time, the. véeturn je Positively 
nothing. ‘The doru vice inav be expected to yield. 
seven-or eight rapees per beegih.:: And on these 
three crops, over some hundreds -of miles, the 
hopes and anxieties of some. mulions hang for-a: 
large part of the year. About the. crops, there 
can -he little dispute. ‘Che condition of those 
who live by such crops, we have found-to be.as 
follows : —Take alarge plain, a crowded bazar 
ou narket day, ora high road between tivo 
towns or villages of any importance, and i, will 
senerally be found that the men.at work on the 
one, OF Duviny and selling in the other, or sure 
dily strutting along the third. haye some tithe, or 
right, or interest, or occupaney in the soil. 
Nearly every man has his jamua, whieh, in platy 
Janguage, is his benant-right of aeeupaney, or of 
proprietorship... The exteut of this fame is, in 
conversation, and for all practical purposes, inal: 
eaed not by the acre-age, for few ean tell the 
area of their possession, but by the rent demand- 
ed, for every. nian well knows how much be is 
expected to pay. A jumma or jote may then 
vary from five rupees to one iaindred rupees, It 
will usually be found to be from about twelve to 
thirty, Obviously, the possibility of a man’s 
paving such rent, and vet finding enough to SUP 
port him, will depend. apart from all fluctua 
tions of climate, on. the rent, compared to the 
productiveness and extent of the tenure. on the 
number of mouths whieh ie has (o support in 
his own homestead, and on the nautber of shar- 
crs Who have a joint hold on the land. The 
sharcholders ina large jumma of eighty or one 
hundred rapecs we have known to reach to ten, 
wd there are often as many as four or fiveon a 
small holding of twenty rupees. ‘This is an ine- 
vitable cousequence of the law of subdivision 
but ibis remarkable, how constantly this termi- 
hates, after two-or three Seneratious, ina eepa- 
ravion of cousins, and a division of the inherits 
aure Into two or more shares. no Jonger to be 
held in common : audit is still more remarkable 
haw this uuiversal-eustoi js rudely set to rights 
hy the progress of disease, by fever, cholera, 
stuall-pox, and other scourges, wiiel:. clear cof 
Whole families, and cause the Inheritance to re- 
vert to the hands of a.sinele member. df on the 
one hand, numerous instances. may be found of 
faurles branching out, till they seem to weigh 
down the mite holding,—-on- the other, cases 
as frequent will occur, where father, aud : ancles, 
with their ofispring, haye all .been. swept away, 
aud the patrimonial inheritance has reverted toa 


o 
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_ty beevahs assessed 


RICE 
‘single individual; with, it nay be, the sHrviving 
female: relatians: all dependent ay pon las exertions: 


for -bread, Lhe jema or iholdi ig Will naturally 
| be divided between a> homestead or: beatin, Witla, 


garden kawd attached: to it, and 
thé outheld in the plain, «witli dts early or date 
riec, or both. «Fhe main: question. rela ive sto 
outheld and infield will, of eourse, be the averave, 
fanount of rent. . We have said that fewn. rvots. 
iknow the extent of their. holdives: iv. actual 
beegahs. ‘This is the casey In many instaness,. 
where the land has never been Ineasured, when at 
will be loosely stated at twenty orthirty beevahs ; 
but where it has been. measured, the ryot un- 
luckily knows its extent:but too well. | There 
is every pervunna a variable rate of assessment, 
| but one well understood. Jn ‘pergnonah Ingat- 
nuggur itis one thing; jn pergunnah Zalimpore: 
It is another. ‘There is, we BV, a wencral .im- 
derstanding, expectation, or regular consent, 
YUVen, OF plied, that it shall nat be enhaneed 
Without some very special reason... And.. the 
question to which we now conic, and cwhieh 
Is one of the ast luiportance, is, what is the 
ustial average, and is it a faly one’ (On 
(us point, custom and OpMions. vary so much, 
in different places, ane according te the cif 
ferent views of pavers and receivers, that. if 
Is with some difficulty, and after a great 
deal of research, that wo have arrived ata defi-. 
nite conclusion. — Even in Villages, a. higher rate 
on the homestead and the carden, 18 universal, 
It may be as low as Rs. 2, or as luchas Rs, 
3S or Rs. blunt the average inay be taken ag 
j ts. 2-S or Rs. 2-12. Such rate, in itself, ig 
uothing intolerable. What is-a fair rent for the 
land which vields one splendid crop, or two 
average crops in the vear? We find that the rent 
of this land varies from as lowas Sanpasa Decal 


it-may be, some 


to Rs. 2-18 and even Rs. 3, Which is pretty: 
inuch the same as savin that reptan Mneland 


anges from eiehteen shillings or one pound an 
vacre to fifty and hitv-five siallings. Jn Bengal 
the extremes arerare. ‘The land may be too 
sandy, or toa Jow, or too sterile, or Mnoremnated 
or culturable only after a rest for a year 
, and in these cases, a rate of from, 
len to fourteen annas js quite as much as it eaw 
bear. If rieh and loamy, itanay well. bear from 
eighteen aunas to Rs. lb. But repeated inves. 
tigation has satisfied us, that a rvot holding a 
Jote of twenty beegahs, composed of homestead, 
i high land, and deep land, pays ou the whole..a 
 higheryate than this. Were the whole of the twen- 
at no more than a rapee per 
i beegah, we should have little to say iu favour. of 
“a -reduction. But when the homestead. pays 
| ts. 2-8 or Rs. 8, the. deep rice land | dis. 1-5, 
j Rs. 2-L2 or Rs..2, and the lighter soils fram 
| terelve nnunas, to, Rs. 1-2, aswebave found thag 
they do pay. repeatedly, it is elear that the rvot 
has ¢ burden Jaid en him, whieh iW requires cun- 


| 
J Will salt, 
or ten nionths 


ee 


i 
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stant exertion, without: intermission from /steke | 
ness, lifigation,/or ay other cause, 2s well as & 
srrecession of fhvourable -geasons,! to: 
try — any ronan bers one rrpee a bee- 
gah, or he! 142, and perhaps Rs t-4oin vervi fa 


ve able Wreadies, would: ees fair ana equitable | butito-do'e vevy thing Timectfe ' 


assessnieat. ~ But we find ins some pergaunnrhs, | 


ed careful plonghing, SOW LUG, and: 


enable bin | yoru plant vo be'svell weeded, and the surplus 


RICE 
We have heard rvots edinit that, tf acmanawant- 


planting, the 


Wwarerto he reatibtely cary iechott, with a firsterate 
crap at the end of ally: there was nothing for it 
We hive: heard 
‘from Bnetistinren TEU philanttropie: complaints 


thar Rs, led and tn-others that Rs. 1-6, and: Ws. 1 of indifferent auridultitre, coarse tuipleinents,: per 


tt® or Rs 2 aré the regular rates: 
this océnsionnt cesses, with ah ivereasme family, 
and the farmilies of other shareholders 


has no és: task: 0 perform. We drive 


Add to: 
| Pops. 
3 lucreastuyg 
asavell. anit is very cee that the ryot. 
forma | 


senitvdnries Where the best: on were taxed atone | 


fore than “Re. 1-2 a cbeevah, and the worst as 
low 8 Ci¢htannas, We can) point to others 
where the same soils are taxed respectively at Rs. 
Tbeand Ra 2-8. The  ailferenee between the 
edition of the cultivator, mn each istance, ts 
nimost. as easv’ to: com pute as the difference of 
the above sums. | 

To ‘meet the rent as above 
or tenant proprietor eultivat 
of the tliree following wavs: 1, 
ancl dinews : 2, by the Gate hircul servants: 
8. the aysten of barga. - By far the greater 
part of the’ rice exo) 1S SOW And “roWwn by those 
to whom-the holding belongs. The ploughing, 
erushine, and harrowing, the cnsting of the seed, 
the weeding during the rainy season, the eulting 
and carting, are moot frequently all done hy the 
holders of the zofe. Hired labour is, obviously, 
an indication of some advanee in civilization, or 
of some sufystance and well- bene. {tis the fre- 
quent resource of men who have taken se rVvice 
wider Government, or wider Zemindars, or who 
have someé other means of livelihood, or who 
with amunder tenure, comprising one or jore 
villages. retain in-their own hands a sinall home 
funn. ‘The third method of cultivation is very 
frequent: ‘The proprictor having neither the 
skill, nor the time, nor the musele, to sow and 
plough himself-ecills ina person whom he ters 
the dargadar,  Vhis person brings his own 
plough, bullocks, and seed, and his OWN person 
and goes through all the agrienttural operations, 
whieh commence in April and end in De ue: 
Having cone this without any 
the proprietor, —who does not always give one- 
half the seed; ‘as stated by Mr. Wilson in his 


described, the ryot 


Vg land da one 


elossarv, —the bargadar, at harvest- time, gets for 


his: pains, just one-half the erop. ‘The arrange- 

ment stits’ the convetiicnee: of both parties. 
The ‘tenant is saved the exertion of cultivating 
andcan follow ‘any other business. “The barga- 
dary who miry w otk in one village this vear, and 
in another the’ next, is saved anxieties” about 
eases; exnetions: ‘boanses, and payinents of rent, 

&e: Juthe verv’ worst) of s¢asona, ‘he lras loat | 
nothine: ‘beyond: His secd'and his labour. -But of | 


the three: methods of-cultivation, the most fre- 


advanees from: 


yy his own thews | 


we 8 ee ee 


/ 


oe Sa a ee eS ee ee a 


| 


hor expernment in the 


fuactoriness in the manual operations, and | bad 
We areready to adimit that the tools 
are primitive, that tlie ryot is often lazy, and that 
there is-litth: chanee ‘in the svstims “of cropping 
from one vear to another 3 but the. charge of Wad 
restits: for CONMRON, and Not’ unusual crops, Wwe 
entirely deny: nay, weare fully prepared to go 
farther, aud show that not in any part of E uy: 
lanl itself) with all’ the elaborate: ploughs of 
moder invention, ave there to be shown such 
specimens of finished and saucessful husbandry. 

We have seens Unis year soil erushed, smoothed, 

and weeded, till it more resembled a sale bat 
varden ou ie South-western radiway dine, than 
a common piece of rice dand in the plaius of 
Bengal. ‘Tlere may be a fiekl for imptovement 
various crops, other than 
riee, wWinteh are sown and eut from the commences 
ment to theselose of the cold season. © A kuow- 
ledee of the best system of rotation, and of the 
best and sihplest ways of manuting and irrigat- 
Ing such erops, is what the ryot has not got, 

aud what it would) be well to vive hint; frit 


trees and vegetables, if properly Jookud to, would 


become more valuable: And there 1s little doubt 
(hat as railways are extended through eastern and 
northern Bengal, there will be many more maduce- 
ments to the ryot to eultivate those productions, 
whieh find a ready sale only in’ daree stations 
and prosperous cities. But, with all this a very 
large surface of ground will ever reniain fitted 
for rice cultivation alone. ‘This must be the 
ense until scientific men shall discover some 
means of draining off the accumulation of water 
of the ramy seasons, which the thousand natural 
outlets of the country have vet failed to do 5 or 
some article of general consumption be found, 
Which possesses the peculiar faculty of grow- 
ing in from six inches to feet six of water, and 


which, with a fair chance given it will, pent 
Neptune ina race for life or death. On the 
other hand, we are ready to adimit that 


where by cutting a 
run off into seme 
the Sunderlunds, 


there may be several places, 
canal and letting the water 
deep river, having its exitin 


ca coat: many acres of dand uc seht be saved from 


and bear crops of © yee; .n- 
But ssuelh 


annul inwadation, 
stead. of jungle with a broad blade. 


“places ‘are suited to engineering: and not to agri- 


eudtural. tr immphs ; and we must again: repent 
out conviction that persons ‘intending to teach 
the rvot some parts of his trade, wotdd be rather 
surprised to find how very mich: they had yet to 


quent as well as the most successful, is the first.‘ learn, Ilis knowledge of sced- -time, and of. har 
1AOQ 
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The instrument which resembles a. harrow, in 
that it shows one single row of wooden teeth, is 
not eniployed till the seed has shot, up some in- 
ches above the ground, when it performs some- 
what of the duty whiok the scuffler’ performs in 
England, preventing the soil from ..caking and 
hardening, without tearing up. the young and 
tender plant. This instrument-may be purchas- 
ed for about six amas. Add to this a small 
hand-spud for weeding, which costs about three 
pice; a fish basket to catch, rather than to carry 
fish, which costs about three annas.; a triangular 
fish. net, which is worth about five annas; a 
kodalt or mattock, which, however is not uni- 
versally needed, worth little more than a rupee ; 2 
doa or hill-hook worth about eight or ten annas, 
~—and we have the complete stock in trade of a 
very considerable portion of the labouring popula 
tion of Bengal. So mach for the implements of the 
tyot. Take them altogether,we do not think it un- 
warantable to assert that of acute unsery, helpless 
Indivence, and downright wretchedness, there is 
really very little in| Bengal. Heat ig.at least as 
bearable as extreme cold. They have not had a 


IU 


vest, and the general water-shed of his. part of | 
the country, is hardly susceptible of ‘improve. 
ment; while the pains and labour, though un- 
willing, with which considerable patches. of 
ground are cleaned and smoothed for the recep - 
tion of rice plants, dibbled in by rows, with 
the hand, after being grown in a sort of nureery, 
as well as the results of these diverse operations, 
would be worthy of all-praise in an agricultural 
show in Eugland. We must now say a word or 
two on the implements, by which these gratifviny 
results are aitained. Most readers must have seen 
a Bengali plough at some time, or have seen its 
print. Looking like a rude sort of anchor,it night 
excite the contempt of a sturdy English yeoman, 
or the surprise of the classical student who te. 
membered the unmanageable instrument deserib- 
ed by Virgil in a well-known passave of the 
Georgices. But this rude implement is suited 
to the means and capacity of the ryot, and to 
the bullocks which are to draw it. ‘The price of 
this and other necessary tools may not be unae- 
ceptable to some of our readers. A very common 





















thing is for the rvot to find his woud, dandud or 
inaugoe, the former beiug preferred for its hard- 
ness, as well as the piece of iron for the share, 
aud then to go to the carpenter of the village,who 
for a remuneration of four annas, will “ fix’’ 
him a plough! It is usual too, to give this func- 
tionary a general retainer for the year, in the 
shape of a maund of rice in the husk, in  consi- 
deration of which heis to make and repair the 
plough and other agricultural weapons ; or 
the ryot may buy his. Plough ready made. 
In any case the whole expense will not ex- 


ceed Rs. 1-4 or 1-8 for wood, iron, and 
workinanship ; and the article may last one, 
two, or even three years. The prices of bul- 
locks, which draw the 
the ryot is lucky enough to possess one, vary 
according to the size and Streneth of this animal. 
A young and vigorous bullock will fetch from 
eight toten, twelve, and even sixteen rupees. 
Twenty rupees for a good pair is not an wneom- 


mon price. Weak and puny animals, or those 
whose best days are past, will cost four, five, or 
Hight rupees is about an ave- 


six rupees each. 
rage price. After the plough comes naturally 


the harrow. But this iinplement is a very dif- 


ferent affair from the ijron-toothed harrow of 


Kurope. It is nothing more or less than two 
bamboos tied parallel to each other by cross 
pieces of wood, so as to form a regular ladder 
about eight feet long. The bullocks being har- 
nessed, a couple of men take their stand on the 
ladder, so as to increase its weieht, when it is 
dragved repeatedly over the field On which the 
seed has been cast, till every clod is pulverised, 


and the whole surface is perfectly smooth. We. 


might term this a clod-crusher ; the. natives cal] 
it a dida or bichara. 
and may be put together by the ryot himself, 


plough or the cart, if 


It costs about two annas. 





famine for three quarters of a century, and it is 
only this vear 1857 that we had complaints from 
some quarters that the ryot, owing to the scarcity 
and dearness of rice, has not had his two meals a 
day. The poor man has in this country, like the 
poor man elsewhere, a certain amount of inevita- 
ble hardship. Agricultural operations demand 
considerable, not to say severe, labour.. A ryot, 
we will say, gets upin the morning, when he eats 
his pow and separi, or betelnut and leaf, if he can 
afford it, or takes a few whiffs of his hookah. 
(roing to the field about eight, nine, or ten 
o'clock, he comes home for his mid-day meal, ex- 
cept at ploughing-time, when if delay be highly 
objectionable, his food is sent out to him by one 
of his sons or nephews. After eatiny, he returns 
to work again, often till past sunset. An active 
limbed man will plough one beegah a day, but 
will drive the clod-crusher or the harrow over 
eight or ten times that extent. It is a very good 
day’s work, when weeds are plentiful, to clear one 
quarter of beegha of rice laud, if somuch. And 
to plant a whole beegah with rice stalks, sown 
elsewhere and trausplanted ata favorable mos 
ment, 1s enough for three men in a day... This 
latter operation is especially fatiguing, as the 
workman ig constantly in a stooping position.. 
Weeding is comparatively easy, though the feet 
and ancles are soaked in mud and. water for 
hours, because the ryot literally. squats. down 
with an umbrella of matting fixed tightly over. 
his head, without ahandle, and moves on Qa 
dually as he clears a little circle. around him. A 
pleasing feature in these operations is the ins. 
variable custom of the ryots to help each other, 
Half the village turn out and weed the plot of 
Gopal one day, of Tin Kouri the next, and of 
Panehoo on the third. The rice gets thus a regu. 
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lar clearing on one and. the same date, and two | not be averaged higher than seventy-five fold—or 
or three clearings are enough for an ordinary | nearly thirty guntangs of paddy for each orlone 
CTOO Ma age Gen ae a ee (1s acres); but it has been considered advisable 
Arracan.——The fertility of the province of 4r- , to rate It there at sixty fold only. — | 

racan 18 very great, its soil being fit for the cul-; 9 The rice Jand of 2rortuce Wellesley vives an 
ture of newrly: ull tropical productions ; rice, how- | average return of “1172 fold; the maximun 
ever, 1s alone ¢ultivated to any great extent; the ; degree of productiveness being 600 guntangs 
low alluvial. soil which-extends over the whole of paddy to an ovlong of well flooded, alluvial 
country, fromthe foot of the mountains to the: land, or 150) fold, equal to 800 guntangs of 
sea, betne admirably suited for its. erowth.: clean rice, Welding nearly 4,520 English 
About 115 square miles are under culture with pounds. The present averave produce has 
rice. ‘The export trade in rice of the district. is been very woderately estimated at 470 guntangys 
seen by the following statistical return; and it the orlone of paddy. ‘The quantity of seed in- 
cives emploviient to from -£0t to 700 vessels, variably allotted for an orlene of Jandis four 
avpregating 60,000 to 80.000 tous. guntanes. Ju Stam, forty fold is estimated a vood 

, average produce. At Favoy, on the Tenasserinrg 


ANTITY OF PADDY AND RICE EXPORTED FROM | ase 
Se OF EAP a eee OEE VOM -oudal. tie anise iticnl productiveness of the 


AKYAB, THE PORT OF ARRACAN. orice land was, in 1825, and is still believed to 
Se eee ea vase eae ee aD Se mee ne i HCAs Rake. shan Pee sat. er 
| be, nearly the same as the ave ave of Stans; 


: 

| 7 Average pee per JOO bas while their average was only twenty. Tie 
Maunds | VMaunds \lulal offsets of 12 seers, in’ Rupees. ages on lily tw nly told. (Low ’ 
of paddy} of rice, | Rupees. | 





| eos 5, 8 on “ Straits Settlements.) 

| | : l ; : ; : c 1 Le 94% 
! | Rice. : Paddy, duee da Cochin-China Is the tof of life,” 
TRBL-R2 BRO.GUC) Smit aie - and forms the main article of culture. ‘Phere 
ISB1-32 BHO.GU) Senet ISOS dad ty 8G & oty yg is, ae ais | . There 
1682.38) 52 THC 175.58 282 917] 16 Wigs ¢ are Six different sorts vrown : two on. the 
eat I 19 |g ‘ uplands, used for confectionery, aud. vielding only 
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Lois 34! heh, 546) 419,000, 480,850) 19 Mtg 10 
1834.35) 1 960) a 

















1835 36 7H8,87) 548.400] 854.791) 10 1 5 sy one crop annually ; the other sorts aflording from 
1836-37! 1,737,841) G4LOlU G6673:;; los le |, 5 a Sci ae Ree Wak: amtceall oF dec 
1437-38" een ee Mas TEt 650,391 | Of ag |, rae: Iwo to five hey ue but generally two, one 
| heer Set sean cate ae Aas : ou April aud another jn October > or three when 
. 339. ) és 33,00 vad aie) vin a) Sy, ” 2 Me $5 \ 2 ' . y N bn ie UB) aga ° i ? 
1 1840 41 2,212 068) A OAT LIS LO87) 20 on 10 7 Ll miundations hive been provuse, 
! Iytl-t2 1.265.d6) 270 000 td y 24 H ’ Choue-- The late Dr. Gutzlaff stated, at a mect- 
{ bal 4 ” baal EL Ee SEA Ff 0 i : oY qs i ; . "44 , oe 5 es j ae : : ‘ Rf ; : 
S48 4 BAB ORL) TOT TS 633,710 17 IRON 7 fs one ol the Statistica] socicty of London, that the 
a a re ae population of Chia was about 3697, 00,000, and 
--( Gulonial Magazine,” vol. vip. 345.) the returns of the land subject fo tax as used iu 
TEN ASSERIM EXPORT OF RICE mee Cuilivation there, cave nearly half an uere to 
PROM MOULMELN. cach living person; and he further stated that 
: | Inthe sonthern and well watere ‘ovinees, it is 
Pacts adam eae apd well ee : provinees, it : 
| May. ge tenes Pe eee ee OUVCQUO Dt wucomimne A aAhKe TWO CLrOoDNs. 
1840... 67.313... OS TUN : i ne ie ) - i le : 
| ede a hee, One Of wheat, and one use, Trom the 
4). Fe ccmuc, 6.90) : | . alt hd one oO pu Se, rom the 
‘yg4? GA 58 gocgg Mave bind ina single season. — Rice is the only 
1843 a On E85 a nasa ariicle the Chinese ever offer a bounty for; the 
PP i. j pee ove aPaly STAR ga Me i FP gemwrie ‘ pany i . eat ear . .¢ ; . = 
1844 =) 509 J4nog . Price fuctuates according to the seasons, from one 
* re ee es 06) Se ow ee re sJowe Ano he Pe en a oe | : 
184.5 149.815 “28h and three-quarter dollars to eight dollars per pieul. 
‘ae Cae 2.0 Ded ys RP gS ee wy 2 eb i eye ; . ee P ; . 
: ees | 2 : tani and the an islands, partienlarly Bali aa 
1846 2). W9Re67 loLaGs bland the Indian Islands, partienlar lv Baht and 


: ee oe | Lombok, supply the empire oecasionally with 
—(Simmonds “Colonial Magazine,” vol. xt. large quantifies. 4 he. price of rice in China 
p. 462.) . Varies according to the state of the canals leadtig 

From Zevey and AMergui, view was export-:to the interior: if they are full of water the 
edj equal in value to 41.000 rupees, in 1846; , prices rise sf on the contrary they are low, prices 
100 baskets of 12 seers each, ave equal to 30 fall) an proportion at. the producing districts. 
Bengal maunds. The basket of rice named) The amount of consumption is controlled, ina 
above, is equal to 5523 Ibs. Enelish Paddy | considerable degree, hy the cost of transit ; when 
ineans rice in’ the lusk—rice, the grain when | this is cheap prices rise from the general demand ; 
“‘inhusked—a distinction {o be kept in mind. bat when land-carriage to any extent has to be 
The dmlv average consumption of rice in a family | resorted to, they fall; it raises prices so miuch it 
of five, as rated in the Straits’ Settlements at jany great distance, that rice must be used very 
three and.a°quarter ‘chupahs. | sparingly, from its cnhaneed price. It is obvious 

‘The> Burmese: and Siamese ave the grossest | that. if the waters are sufficiently high to ‘allow 
consumers of ‘rice A common laboring Malav | 2 boat to pass fully loaded, she does, 80 at an 
requires monthly 30 chupahs, or 56 pounds of | expense of: nearly 50 per cent. less than slie 
riee,- value 8s. 9d2 or 4s. The Burmese and | would do, 1f, froin want of Watér; she could only 
Siamese about 34. chupahs, or 64 pounds. — ; take half the quantity ; When ‘transport is cheap 

‘Rice land'in Penang vields a return waich can- every one obtains a full eupplys.when it is dear the 
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rice districts have more than they can consume. In 
England, people are so much accustomed to the 
facilities of transit offered by railroads, canal boats, 
&e., that we do not readily take into consideration, 
that in China, except by water, all articles are 
conveyed from one place to another on men’s 
shoulders. aking the population of Canton at 
the usual estimate of a million, and allowing to 
each a catty a day, the quantity of rice required 
for one day’s consumption alone in that city 
would be 10,000 piculs, of 133 lbs. each-= 
1,340,000 Ibs.— Simmonds’ Comml. Products. 

During the growth of the rice the fields 


RICE. 
the ammonia given out in the. decomposition of 
this fresh manure. Sirewood is so. searee.in the 
country that a great portion ofthe straw, cotton 
stalks, and grass which would go to manure the 
fields, is used for firing, and therefore, the plan 
of growing manure for the land is foreed upon the 
farmers by necessity. The plan of using manure 
ina fresh state, instead of allowing it. first to 


i decay, has doubtless been found from loag,ex- 
perience to be the best for the young paddy. 


The Chinese farmer is not a Chemist, he knows 

little or nothing of vegetable physiology, but his 

ba “ . ap) ae ‘ te : 
forefathers have hit accidentaly -upon certain 


are always kept flooded when water can he ob- | systems which ave found in practice to succeed, 


tained. ‘The terraces near the base of the hills 
are supplied by the mountain streams, and the 
fields which are above the level of any adjoining 
river or canal are flooded by the celebrated water 
wheel, which is in-use all over the country. 
These machines are of three kinds. 


betug in the mode of applying the moving power, 
one is worked by the hand another by the fect 
and the third by an animal of some kind, eene- 
rally a buffaloe or bullock. ‘The rice Jands are 
kept flooded in this way until the crops are near- 
ly ripe, when the water is no longer necessary. 
It is also necessary or at least. advantageous to 
go over the ground once or twice during the 
summer, and stir the soil up well amonest the 
roots, at the same time removing any weeds which 
may have sprung up. Ifthe weather is wet, the 
fields retain the water for a considerable time, and 
then it is not an uncommon sight to see the na- 
tives wading nearly up to the knees in mud and 
water, when they are gathering in’ the harvest. 
In the Island of Chusan, and over all the rice 
country of Cheking and keangsoo, there are two 
plants cultivated in the winter months, almost 
exclusively for manure; the one is a specics of 
Coronilla; the other Trefoil, or clover. 
Large ridges not unlike those on which earden- 
ers grow celery, are thrown up on the wet. rice- 
fields in the autumn, and the seeds of the plants 
are dropt in, in patches at five inches apart, on 
the surface of the ridges. Ina few days germi- 
nation commences, and long before the winter 
is past the tops of the ridges are covered with 
luxuriant herbage. ‘This gues on growing until 
April, when it is necessary to prepare the ground 
for the rice. The ridges are then levelled and 
the manure plants are scattered in a fresh state 
aver the surface of the ground. The fields are 
flooded, and the plough and harrow are emptoy- 
ed to turn up and pulverise the soil. The 
manure thus scattered over the ground and 
half buried amongst the mud and water, begins 
to decay. immediately, and gives out a most 
disagroenble putrid gmell. This mode of ma- 
nuring is generally adopted in all the rice 
Jands in this part of China, and the young 
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° ‘ Pepa { aes * . . 
ple in all of them is the same, the only difference . solicitude, well persuaded that a scarcity of rice 
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and to these he himself adheres and hands.them 
down unehanged to. his echildren.—- Jortune’s 
Wanderings, page 38, 

Java is the granary of plenty for all the 
Eastern Archipelago ; and the Duteh Fast India 
Company occupies itself im this culture with 


might be fatal to its power. Ordinances to en- 
ecourave and iicrease this branch of agriculture, 
have been promulgated at different tunes by an 
authority called to watch over the physical well- 
being of many inillions of habitants. 

As an evident proof that the culture of rice, of 
which it would be difficult to fix the quantity 
produced annually, inereases considerably, | may 
mention that the exportation from Java, in 1849, 
was 1,488,350 pieuls of 125 Dutch lbs. 

Rice is cultivated in Java m= three systems. 
The name of sawak is given to the rice fields, 
which can be irrigated artificially ; depar, or éagal, 
are clevated but level grounds ; and gagad, or 
ladang, ave cleared forest grounds. The two last 
only give one crop; a second crop may be obtain- 
ed from the savah, which then most commonly 
consists of Aa¢jang, from which oil is extracted, 
in Aapus or tine cotton, and in véde, a. kind of 
potato. 

There are, savs Mr. Crawfurd, two distinct 
descriptions of rice cultivated throughout the 
Indian islands, one which grows without the 
help of immersion in’ water, and another _ for 
which that immersion is indispensably requisite. 

| In external character there is very little difference 
between them, and in intrinsic value not much. 
The marsh rice generally brings a somewhat 
higher price in the market. The great adven- 
tage of this latter consists in its superior 
fecundity. ‘Two very important. varieties 
‘of each are well known to the Javanese 
husbandman, one being a Jarge.. productive, 
but delicate grain, which reqinres.. about. seven 
months to ripen, and the ether @ araall,. . handy, 
and less fruitful one, which takes litth more than 
five months. . The first we constantly _ find eulti- 
vated m rich lands, where one annual crop only 
is taken ; and the last in well watered laads, 
but of inferior fertility, where two craps may be 


paddy dqubtless derives strong nourishment from ‘raised. Both of these, but particularly the 
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marsh rice, is divided into.a great mumber of 
sub-varieties, characterised by being awned or 
otherwise, having along or round grain, or being 


in color black, red, or white. ‘Che most singular 


variety is the Uryza glutinosa, of Rumphius. ‘This 
is never used as bread, but commonly preserved 
as n sweetineat. ‘The rudest, and probably the 
earliest pruetised mode of cultivating rice, con- 
sists in taking from forest lands a fugitive crop, 
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‘argo rice. From the limited demand for the 
first, it is only to be had in Java, in small quan- 
tity. For the same reason the second is not 
procurable in large quantity, unless bespoken 


“some time beforehand ; but the third may be 


chad at the shortest notice in any quantity re- 


quired. 


| Europe. 


after burning the trees, grass. and underwood. | 
The eround is turned up with the mattock, and 


the seed planted by dibbling between the stumps 
of trees. ‘Che period of sowing ts the commence- 
ment. of the rains, and of reaping that of the dry 
seasons. 
tion which does uot require tnmersion. 


second description of tillage consists also in 


crowing mountain or drv land rice. ‘This inode 
is usually adopted on the common upland arable 
lands, which cannot conveniently 
The grain is sown in the middle of the dry sea- 
son, cither broadeast or 
reaped in seven or five months, as the grain 
happens to be the larger or the smaller variety. 


by dibbling, and | 


The rice is of course of that descrip- . 
The | 


be irrigated, | 


The culture of rice by the aid of the periodical 


rains forms the third mode. ‘The grain being 
that kind which requires submersion, the pro- 
cess of sowing and reaping is determined with 
precision by the seasons. With the first fall of 
the rains the lands are ploughed and harrowed. 


The seed is sown in beds, usually by strewine | 


very thickly the corn in the ear. From these 
beds the plants, when 12 or I4 days old, are 
removed into the fields and thinly set by the 
hand. ‘They are then kept constantly mmmersed 
in water until within a fortnight of the harvest, 
when it is drawn off to facilitate the ripemng of 
the grain. 

The fourth mode of cultivating rice is by forcing 
a crop by artificial irrigation, at any time of the 
vear; thus, inone field, in various plots, the 


Java rice is inferior in estimation to 
that of Bengal or Carolina in the markets of 
. The following statistics show the ex- 
tent and progress of the culture in Java :— 


In 1840. In 1841 

No. of Residencies in which 
rice is cultivated... .., " o 16 

No. of Regencies ........... 69 68 
y» Distriels... 22.2... 414 414 
.» Desas or Villages. . 39,931 36,296 

' Amonutof the | 

who tuke a part in it, serpocg mee tes Gia 
without anita of ( G.104,09% 6,894,372 
COS WO ee cick ohua Rho ee aes “4 

Number of families &¢. ... 1466845 1,475,675 
. oy families who de- ) | 
vote themselves to the |} 1,150,496 — 1,146.083 
cultivation... .... ce J 

Number of men bound to 1.321.767 1,925,746 
obligatory service... | 

Cleared grounds in bahus. 1,470,047 1,540,054 
of 71 decametres oo... 2. § 

Upon this extent the popula- ) 
tion had cultivated for | Der anes eeute 
{he vovernment, in dahes c jeunes Ad 
of 71 decametres......... ) 

Extent of fields whieh the 
population had cultivated ( y 996.39 1.381.916 
on their own accouut, in an alta Ae 
HL et oe ee | m 

Extent of Jand in fallow ing 103,728 84,561 
WONUS RC goccess: sateee hades 

Prodnee in piculs of fields ) | 
cultivated by the popnla- - 21,273.278 23,810,573 
tion on its own aceount... | 

| Averare Produce of a dada 16, Wi 


operations of sowing, ploughing, transplanting, | 


and reaping may be seen at the same period. 
nh * 


The fertile, populous, and industrious countries | 


of the Eastern Archipelago export rice to their 
néigiibours. The most remarkable of these are 
Java,’ Bali, some parts of Celebes, with the most 
fertile spots of Sumatra, and of the Malay Penm- 
sula. Rice is generally imported to these western 
countries from those farther east, such as the 
Spice Islands. Java is the priacipal place of 
production for the consumption of the otaer 
iskinds, and: the only island of the Archipelago 
that sends rica abroad. ‘The rice of the eastern 
districts is generally superior to that of the west- 
ern: ‘The worst rice is that of Indramayu, which 
is usitally discolored. The subdivision of the pro- 
vines of Cheribon, called Gabang, yields rice 
of fine white grain, equal to that of Carolina. 
The rice of Gressie preserves best. All Indian 
rice is classed, in: commercial language, into the 
three descriptions of table rice, white rice, and 


=< cae ee oe NS co ee SS NERS SEN ee 
ee er eee 


Gross amount of the land 
tux of PS40 sc. cb sas cease. 
Extent of rice ficlds newly 
cultivated in dads... ... 


8.512 4021, 9,030, 7618. 


This comparative summary shows that the 
culture of rice increases yearly, and that the 
average produce of the fields ts also continually 
increasing. ‘These results have been obtained 
by the attention paid to the proper irrigation of 
the soil fit for this culture ; and to the hydraulic 
works which the Government executes on its 
own account inthe parts of the jsland where 
rice tields can be established. and where they are 
required to feed a population whose number 13 
still increasing yearly. L have seen, continues 
Mr. Crawfurd, lands which have produced, from 
time beyond the memory of any living person, 
two yearly crops of rice. When this practice is 
pursued, it is always the five-anonths grain which — 
is grown. ‘The rapid growth of this varirty, — 
has, indeed, enabled the Javanese husbandman, 
in a few happy situations, to urge the culture 
to the amount of six crops im two years and a 
half. Rice cultivated im a virgin soil, where the 
wood has been burut off, wil, under favorable 


10,328 13,561 
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ciretumstanees, give a retuen of twenty-five and 
tharey fold. “Of mountain rice, cultivated in 


ordinary apland arable lands, fifteen fold may 
be Jooked upon asa vood return. In poi 
soils, wher one crop only is taken in’ the ye: 

marsh ree will vield a return of fventy lve 
seeds. When a double erop is taken, not nore 
than fifteen or sixteen ean be expected. fn the 
fine provinee of Radu, an Enelish aere of good 
land, yielding amumally one green erop and a 
crop of ree, was found to produce of the datter 
M41 Ibs. of clean grain. ta the light sandy, bart 
well watered lands of the provines of Mataram, 
Where it is the eommon practice to exact two 
crops of rice yearly without at nv fallow, an acre 





was found to vield ho more thie 285 dbs. of 
clean rice, or an amnual produce OL 5b Nye 
(‘ History of the lnidian Arehipeligo? The 


low estimation of Java rice is not aitributable to 
any real inferiority in the erain, but to the mode 
of preparing it for the vuarket. tn hureshine it, 


it is for the want of proper inachinery, nate 
broke yh, aud, from carele SSHESS 1 drying, sabyecd 
to decay foi the attack of inseets and worms. 


When in the progress of Ito eMment mere ie 
tellige nt methods are prrsned tn preparing the 
gram for the market, it willequal the eral of 
univ other country. | Maehiners 
ed for husking the grain, aad some di: eree or kiln 
drying will i necessary to ensure ifs preserva- 
fon ina long voyage. L know nowhere that 
rice 1s so cheap US; Ue ia CNS DE Tb Sit, 
Whenee It is exported at one-third Jess cost. A 
creat deal of rice is exported from Stam to China 
by the Junks, and also oceasionally a little from 
Jaya. : 


Toamitst be CHI HOV = 


The quantity exported from 


Java cee eeeees ERBO was 13,92] covans 
9 7) ) 130 y) Dy, OEE 
r " ; 39 4, ).303,378 ie 
a ; IS], BTH21B ss 
5 ie SSI 5. aig: < 


Rice is vrown to some extent in the Duteh 
portion of Celebes: it Vields at a minimum one 
hundred and fifty fold. The average annual 
delivery of rice to the Government pavs sixty 
cents for a measure of forty pounds. ‘That 
which is sold for the consumption of the inhabi- 
tants may be-procured at the public warehouse 
Yor a pnilder the 35 4-Ibs.; and that which is 
sold for export may be had at public auction for 
125 florins the coyan of 3,000 Ibs.y 


‘ 
Philippines. - -~Vhe following deseri pion. 
some varicties of rice eultivated in the Plilippiie 
islands, is given by Mr. Rich, botanist to the 
\nited States Explori ing. Expedition. The varie- 
Lies are very, numerous; the natives distinguish 
them by the size and Shape of their grain, viz : 


a. Binambang.—leaves slightly hairy : glumes 
whitish ; grows to the height of about five feet ; 
flowers in December: aquitic. 


of 
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6. Laniayo cveatly resembles. the above ; is more 


extensively cultivated, particularly in Bantuneas, 


where it forms the princtpal article of food of 
| the inhabitants of the coast: aquatic. 

ec. Mutage quit. ---This variety decivesiits name 
from its being very glutinous alter: boiling 5 it 
is mutch used by the natives 1) inuking sweet or 
fanev dishes ; and alse used in inaking a white- 
wash, nixed with Hime, whiel is remarkable for 
its brilliumey, and for | run, &e. : 
a Mbate, | | 
d. Malageyoit.—With smooth leaves, and red 
elumes (all the preceding are wuitish) ; posses- 
es all the qualities of the aquatic variety of the 
same name» that of beme very glutinous after 
boing This rice is said to be a reanedy for 
wortts i horses, soaked in water, with the hulls 
itis given with honey and water. 
boulud Cobayo, - Common ty Hoeos where it 
Is eudtivated both upland and lowland ; it pro- 
duecs a large grain, and is therefore aimeh 
tecmed, but has rather a roueh taste. 

ce Dna ar carly rice. —This riee is raised in 
the uplands exclusively, and derives its name 
from ripening its gram three months from plant- 
Ing: the seed is rather broader and shorter than 
the other varichies ; it js not extensively culti- 
vated, as birds and inseets are very destructive 
to It. 

qg. Qutnandawiih smooth leaves.— This variety 
is held in great estimation by the people of 
Bataneas, as they say it swells more in boiling 
than any other variety 5 itis sown in) May, and 
mathered ti Oetober + upland. 


OM 5 
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h. Bolohan, -Vhis variety has very harry ghimes ; 
itis not held in amuels estecmn hy the natives, 
but iis cultivated an account of its not being so 
liable to the attacks of imsects and diseases as 


cainost. of the other upiand varieties. 


& Lunyi-—Leaves slightly hairy, glumes hehe 
violet color. This upland Variety ts ela m2 
much esteem for its fine flavor. 


Manilia, 435,007 arrobas of rice were exported 


from Mi big in S47. A simple but rude ‘mill is 


in use in Siam, and many parts of India, for. hull- 
inv paddy, which is similar to those used 4,000 
years azo. It consists of two circular stones, two 
fect in diameter, resting one on the ether; a 
bainboo basket is wrought, around the upper ‘one, 
so as to form the hopper. A -peg is firmly set 
into the face of the upper stone, half way between 

its periphery and centre, having tied to it by 
one end a stick three feet long, extended 
horizontally, and attached by the other. to 
another stick pending from the roof of the shed 
under-which the mill is: placed. | This: forms 
a crank, by which the upper stone is made to 
revolve on the other sct firmly ou the ground. 
The motion throws the riee through the centre 
of the stone, and causes it to escape: pence the 
elges of the two. , 
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RICE. 


Moye starch is contained in this erain than | 


in wheat. Braconnet 


cent. of starch. 
riee no: fess than YS per 
‘There are several patent proeesses in existence 
for the manufacture of rice-stareh,. which are 
accomplished chiefly by digesting rice in so- 
hutions, more or jess strone, of caustic alkali 
(soda), by which the gluten is dissolved and 
removed, leaving an insoluble matter cou 
posed of stare, and a white substance teehit 
cally called) fibre. 


of real soda tn every gallon of liquor, and 159 


gallons of this liquor are requisite to convert | 


100 lbs. of mee into stareh. Tn qmantfacturing 
riee-sturch ona large seale. Patna rice vields 


KO per cent. of mark. table stareh, and S72 per | 


of fibre, rematnine }}-S per cent. cent. beimy 


made up oof  elaten, graff, oor bran, and 
a osmali quantity! Tight stareh carried off 
In suspension by the solution, Jones's process 


may be thats described :---L00) Tbs. of rice are 
macerated for 24 hours in 50 enlons of the 
alkaline solulion, and afterwards washed with 
eold water, dramed, and ground. ‘To 
eallons of the alkaline solution are then to be 
added LOO lbs. of ground rice. ane the mixture 
stirred repeated|y dui 24 hours, and then 
allowed to stand for about 70 hours to settle or 
deposit. ‘The alkaline solution is to be drawn off, 
and to the deposit cold water is to be added, 
for the double purpose of washing out the alkih 
and for drawing off the starch from the other 
matters. The mixture is to be well stirred up 


and then allowed to rest about an hour for the | 
fibre to fall down. Phe liquor holding the stareh 


in suspension is tobe drawn off and allowed to 
stand for about 70 hours for the starch to de- 
posit. The waste liquor is now to be removed, 
and the starch stirred up, blued Gf thought 
necessary ), drained, dried and finished in the 
usual way.—-Pharmaceutical Journal, Vol. UIT. 
p.. 138. 

: Rice is imported into England in bags of 14 
ewt., and tierces of 6 ewt., not only for edible 
purposes, but when ground into flour, for cotton 
mmanufactures, in aiding to form the weaver’s 
dressings for warps. Rice-meal is| commonly 
uscd for feeding pigs. 


Timported. 
British Retained for hore con- 
Plantation. Foreign, —_ sumption of all kinds. 
oy >. Bags. Bags. _ Bags. 

" 1843 oe 136,319. eee 35,123 sovees 60,965 
1844... 127876 .., 69,112... 126.733 
1845 ... 178,704 ... 5,713... 114,933 
ae : Tons. ‘Tons. Tous. | 
1847 ..: 88.736 .. 3,083 ...... 28,375 — 
YR48"... 21,226... 4,631 seve 15,468 
1849 ... 19,897 1,410 weve 14,961 


obtained from Carolina | 
rice 85°07, aud fram Piechnont rice 83°8 per. 
Vogel procured from a dried | 
cet. of starel. 


Under Jones's patent, the | 
alkaline solution employed contais 290 e@rains | 


Loo! 


RIG I. 
| ‘Total imported. © Re-exported. 
D040 ce aa, ade .. 976,196 ewts. 290,732 cwts. 
i oo dn the husk 31,828 qrs. | | 
TS 20) eis 785,451 ewts. 


248,136 =, 
nes. - 
cwts, | 
q's, 
cwts, 
qs. 


in the husk 937,150 
FAS S47 
3) ,451 
YSO 316 
23, 646 


yy 
LSol ... ee 
» In the husk 
18524 eee 
| in the husk 


345,607 


£14,307 


oP 


| 
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MEES 
The quantity of rice retained for Buitish eon- 
sumption, by the corrected returns, in, 1850, 
was 401,018 ewts. and 35,119 gnarters; in 
p1sod, 8oo1 70) ewts, and 31,48) quarters ; in 
1802, 574.509 ewts. and 23,946 quarters. ‘The 
lageregate Imports range from 40,000 to 89,000 
| tons aunually, of which about 500 to $00 tons 
hare in the husk.—-Scawouds, p. 304. 
| Burmaoh aul LTenasseron.— Vice is universally 
}eultivated, and cnitivation has produced many 
| The Karens have distinetive names 
| for more than forty, and Karen mountain rice 1s 
| preferred by many to that which is raised by the 
| Burmese on the low lands; vet it is said not to 
“be so nutritious, and on this account bears a 
less price in the bazar. Tt is of all colors from 
ivory-white to coal-black. Of the black rice the 
varens prepare a kind of bread, wlieh to them 
supplies the place of gingerbread. A portion 
Hof seethed rice is poured into a large mortar 
with a prodigious quantity of sesaimunt seeds, 
“Two women then take their strong ebony pestles 
cand pound it, striking alternately uutilit becomes 
alight bounding mass. It is then thrown upon 
| the eating stand, when the whole fanuly seat 
themselves around it in oriental style, aud dissever 
in with thei sabres. 

The Warens have another mode of preparing 
this kind of riee, which is particularly convenient 
for travellers. A quantity unbotled is thrust into 
joits of small bamboo, a little water added, and 
ithe orifice closed up. [t is then roasted, and if 
eaten with a little butter and salt itis most de- 

licious. The Karens select only two varieties of 

bamboo. for this purpose, and these impart to the 
vice a swect delicate tlavor.-— Maso. 

| India, generatly.—Vhe great staple of . India, 
‘rice, is produced in every variety of soil, at every 
altitude and in every latitude. To name a 
‘tithe of the varieties grown would prove a 
tedious and useless task, for they vary with 
‘every district in| which they grow. The finest 
, of these, which is the Bengal table rice, is 
‘inferior to the Carolina kind, whilst the great 
bulk of them would be unmarketable in Europe, 
‘from their poverty of body and the slovenly man- 
‘ner jn which they are prepared. The Arracan 
| rice is 4 greyish opaque erain, used in England 
‘only f¢r manufacturing starch. Copious itriga- 
tion ig yequired for all these varieties ; the Hima- 
layanf °! ther hill rices alone requiring no such 
aid, fp by Uivation, at times as much as 6000 
| feet, securing them from thé great heat to which 
‘the other varieties are exposed, Within the pro- 
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RICE, 
vince of Bengal, as well as in the Madras low lying 
districts, the principal cultivation ‘is that of rice. 
In most other districts this veeetable is compa- 
ratively rare. There isa rreat Varicly of the 
grain, differing widely in colour, shape, and 
weight: but the ordinary description grown does 
not extend bevond three or four varieties. ‘he 
first sowing takes place between the end of Mareh 
and the latter part of May; and as it matures 
and ripens within a period of about ninety days, 
it follows that the harvest takes place between 
the end of July and the middle of Septem- 


ber. ‘This crop is taken from sloping eround not | 


subject. to inundation, and is hy far the safest, 
though not by any means the most abundant. 
Another sowing takes place on low alluvial 
tracts between the middle of May and the end of 
June, aud requiring five months to reach matu- 
rity, will be cut between November and January. 
This is usually the most profitable harvest, al- 
though, from the position of the Jand, liable at 
certain times to be seriously damaged by inunda- 
tions ; when, indeed, it is not an unsual thing 
for entire fields tobe swept into the rivers. 
With some cultivators a practice prevails of plant- 


ing out their vice from nurseries reared near their | 


dwellings. In this case the corn is removed 
when about eight or nine inches high, carried 
carefully to its destination, whieh will be some 
spot that was, perhaps, not available at the pro- 
per sowing time ; and there the young stalks 
will be planted in rows, and pressed down about 
the roots with an inclination towards the direc 

tion whence the prevailing wind blows These 
plants are said to thrive remarkably if properly 
placed, and to attain maturity in an incredibly 
short space of time. Sometimes a heavy flood 
will unexpectedly sweep away his first. planting, 
in which case the ryot, nothing disheartened, 
sets to work, and repeats the task, knowing well 
that if it thrives it will amply repay him for his 
labour by its heavy crops. After the rice-har- 
vest the ground will be sown with some of the 
innumerable grains met with in India; in’ some 
cases with barley, in others with ¢ram, a kind of 
pulse admirably suited for the food of horses. -— 

Cappell’s Three Presidencies. 

Rice of India, compared with American rice. 
-—The only causes to be found for the falling off 
in America in the shipments and in price, (as 
it has not arisen from over production), are 
the imports of rice and paddy fram Arracan, 
Patna, and Benares. In Arracan, taking the 
bulk, the Arracan rice is some 500\per-cent. 
cheaper than American rice in their wWifferent 
countries. 

The Arracan sells in England for 10s or $ #3 the ewt, 

»» American. ae he «8 or 42 
Therefore it is, although the Aime" "> srings 
80 per cent. better prices, and fidtainnast also 
be lower, that the Arracan fied 1s ousting the 
American. Why the East Indians are able to 


}in the male snowy; legs flesh-coloured. 


RICE-FLOUR. 


undersell the American planter, will be readily 
perceived from the following, which I have al- 
ready stated in the Charleston Courier, &c., viz. 
the rice planter in) India, with his wife and 
family, labor, in the field. ‘I'he economy of the 
people is striking. ‘The man’s clothing consists 
ofa strip of coarse cotton that passes between 
lis legs, one end atlached before, the other end 
behind, toa string that surrounds his waist. 
Two piecies of such clothing, of the best deserip- 
tion, will last a couple of years ; and all his 
vear's clothing will not cost 50 cents. The diet 
of the people is rice, (which sometimes they use 
In a raw state, simply steeped in a little water), 
Which when cooked,thev eat with some few cook- 
ed vegetables mixed up with pepper, chillies 
turmeric, ginger, and clarified butter. Some- 
tines instead of vegetables they have fish, and if 
a goat be killed in’ the village, then there may 
be flesh instead of vegetables and fish. A man 
may support himself for 50 cents a month which 
is about the value of one rupee of their money.— 
Ronynges America, page 45. 

(7160) RICK-BIRD, one of the names of the 
Paddy Bird, Paddee Bird, or Java Sparrow. — It 
is the Lovia oryzirora of Linneus. ‘This well- 
known bird, whose plumage is well deseribed by 
Buffon as being so well arranged that no one 
feather passes another, whilst all appear cover- 
ed with that kind of bloom whieh is visible on 


plums, giving them a beautiful tint, has the 


bill very much developed ; indeed, with the ex- 
ception of Pyrenestes aud perhaps Coecothraustes, 
this finch is the most remarkable of the race for 
the size and power of that organ. ‘The colour 


| of this bird ts bloomy lb ad-coloured ; head and 


tail black: bill red ; belly obscurely rosy ; cheeks 
3 In Ja- 
va, Where it is called Glate, and the other parts 
of Asia where it is found, it has a very bad repu- 
tation on account of the ravages which it com- 
mits in the rice-fields with its powerful and 
sharp bill. In Stunatra the name of the bird is 
Boorong Pcepee. It is often bronght alive to 
Kngland and coufined inaviaries for the sake 
of its clegant shape and graceful colouring : its 
song, which is short and monotonous, does trot 
much recommend it. ‘This species must not be 
confounded with the Ricc-Bird of America, Em- 
deriza oryzivora, Linn.—Eng. Cyc. nae 
(7161) RICE-FLOUR. Oryza Sativa: The 
seeds of rice contain a much less proportion of 
nitrogenised compounds than the other cereal 
prams, and particularly wheat: viz. about seven 
per cent :——The quantity of fatty matter is also 
less, and, though much difference of opirion has 
prevailed in reference to the value of rice-as'an 
article of diet, analysis clearly proves that if'is 
the least nutritious of all the cereal grasses. ‘This 
difference of opinion has probably arisen from 
the fact that rice is seldom eaten by itself, but 4s 
partaken of usually with milk, butter, or suver, 
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RICK PAPER. 
the nutritious properties of which substances 
have been attributed to the rice itself. — Hassell. 
(7162), RICE GLUE, or Japanesh CEMENT, 
is made by mixing rice flour intimately with cold 
water, and boiling the mixture. It is white, and 
dries nearly transparent, hence its use in inaking 
many articles in paper. When made witha 
smaller quantity of water, models, busts, &c., 
may be formed of it.— Tomlinson. 

(7163) RICE PAPER, ARALIA PaPYRIFEBA, 
is brought from China in plain and dyed sheets 
and not unfrequently with various co.oured de- 
sions on thein.— Fanner. The source of tis 
product continued long a matter of doubt, but 
it is now equally certain that it 1s produced 
from the Aralia papvrifera. We refer to that 
article, as also to article Paper-Rice, for noti- 
ces of this substance, but now confine atten- 
tion to the true plant. The rice paper plant 
(Aralia papyrifera) presented to Mr, Fortune 
by J. C. Bowring, Esq., of Hongkong, was 
introduced to India, and is now a remarkable 
object of great interest in the Calcutta gar- 
dens —A Res. among the Chi. p. 197. About 
Yoksun in Sikkim, which oceupics a very warm 
sheltered flat, many tropical genera oceur, such 
as tall bamboos of two kinds, grasses allied 
to the sugar-cane, scarlet 
various Aralracer, 
species whose pith 
ture, that Dr. Hooker had no hesitation m con- 


RICINUS COMMUNIS. 

ternate, stipulate, palinate, glands at apex of 
petiole ; flowers in terminal panicles ; trees, 
shrubs. or herbs, becoming arborescent.-— 
mg. Cyc. | 

(7163) RICINUS 
OIL PLANT. 
Plant. 


COMMUNIS, Castor 
Fructibus minoribus. Palma Chiisti 


The Oil, 
Sitti-amunakei yennai, Taw. 
Bareek crundie ka tael.Hinp. 
Jarak, Mauay. & Jav. 
Kahiki, Stunpa & Man | 


Chittamindialoo noo- 
va, PRL. 
Tangan-tangan, . Pt. 

LIPPINE, 

Riciuns Comimunis or common Palma Chris- 
ti, is best known as producing ecastor-oil, It 
has peltate palmate leaves, with Janceolated 
serrated lobes; an herbaceous glaucous stem, 
of a purplish red-colour upwards, and flow- 
ers in jong green and glaucous spikes spring- 
ing from the divisions of the branches, the 
males from the lower part of the spike, the — fe- 
niales from the upper; the capsules are prickly. 
It varies in size; in Britain it is seen seldom 
more than three or four feet in height, but in 
ludia it) is a tree; and Clusius mentions it as 
measuing from two to four feet round its stem 
in Spain. Tindley refers several species distin- 
euished by Willdenow to this form, namely, 2. 


Krythrine, and | viridis, R. Africanus, Rh. lividus, and A. inermis. 
° Ts . 9 ; * « , 
amonest which was one | (‘Flora Medica.’) R. communis, will crow treel 


° 


was of so curious a struc- | (rreat Britain, and) when sown in pots or hot- 


beds early in the season, and transplanted in 


sidering the then unknown Chinese substance spring, it forms a very handsome border annual. 


called rice-paper to belong toa closely alhed 
lant. The Chinese rice paper has long been 
ee to be cut from cylinders of pith which 
has always a central hollow chamber, divided 
into compartments by septa or excessively thin 
plates. It is only within the last few years that 
the above supposition has been confirmed, by Sir 
William Hooker receiving from China, after many 
vears of correspondence, specimens of the rice 
paper plant itself which very closely resembles, 
in botanical character as well as in outward ap- 
pearance af size and habit, the above Sikkim 
lant.— Hooker Jour. page 359. 

(7164) RICINUS, an apetalous genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Euphorbiacee. This 
word is derived from ‘ricinus,’ the Latin name 
for a species of insect which the fruit of this 
plant was supposed to resemble. (Pliny. ‘ Nat. 
Hist,’ xv. 7.) The common name of Acznus is 
Palma Christi, a name applied to these plants by 
Brunfels, Matthiolus, and other older botanists, 
on account of the form of its elegant lobate 
leaves. It was originally a native of Asia, but is 
now naturalised in Africa, America, and the 
south of Europe. The characters of this genus 
are:——Flowers monoecious ; calyx 3- 5-parted, 
valvate.; no petals; filaments numerous, polya- 
delphous : style short ; stigmas 3, bipartite fea- 
thery ; ovary globose, 8-celled with an ovule in 
each cell ; fruit capsular, tricgccous ; leaves al- 


ve er ae ee 


| 


—-Kng. Cyc. ‘lwo varieties of the Ricinus commu- 
nis, one bearing small and the other large seeds, 
are produced all over India. The small seeded 
variety yields the best product, and is employee 
in preparing the oil exported for medicinal pur- 
poses 

Mode of Preparation.-—The fresh seeds after 
having been sifted and cleaned from dust stones, 
and all extraneous matters, and slightly crushed 
between two rollers, freed by hand from husk 
and coloured grains, are enclosed in clean 
eunny. ‘Chey then receive a slight pressure 
in an oblong mould which gives a iniform 
shape and density to the packets of seed. The 
“ Bricks” as they are technically called, are then 
placed alternately with plates of sheet 1ron in water 
in the ordinary screw or hydraulic press. “The 
oil thus procured is received in clean tin pans, 
and water, in the proportion of a pint to a gallon 
of oil, being added, the whole }s boiled until the 
water has evaporated, the mucilage will be 
found to jiave subsided and encrusted the  bot- 
tom of the pan, whilst the albumen solidified 
by the heat, forms a white layer between the oil 
and the water. Great care must be taken in re- 
moving the pan from the fire, the instant the 
whole of the water has evaporated, which may be 
known by tlie bubbles baving ceased, for if allowed 
to remain longer the oil which kas hitherto been of 
the temperature of boiling water or 212° sudden- 
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RICINUS COMMUNITS 


RIVES FRAGRANS, 


¢y rises to that of oil or nearly 600° thereby heigh- | tured in the ordinary Native mill, this oil js 


tening the color and communicating ane 
umatic:taste and odour. 
through blanket, flannel, or American drill, and 
put into caus for exportation. It is usually of a 
light straw colour, sometimes approaching toa 
greenish tinge. The cleaned seeds Vield from 


£7 to 5) per cent of oil worth in ngtand from | 


4d. to 5d. per db. ‘The following is the result 
of experimentsanade at. Madras and Caleutta to 
ascertain’ the per-centage of oil in 
seed. (January 27th, 1853.) 

Ccecutha. ~ 1400 Ibs of secd 


vicld kernels aud 
raw oil-as follows -— - 


Kernels. Quill. 
Ist Sort.........602lbs. 0. 32-4 Tbs. 
2nd Sort... 84lbs. oo. S72 1bs. 
8rd Sort... ...... 164Ibs oo... 768 tbs, 


Making a total of O8O0Ibs. of kernels and 48S ibs, 
of raw oil from 1,800lbs. of seed. 
Madras.—1400 dhs. of seed vield) raw oil 
follows :-—- | 
ASE: OEE ha cun veh daw ann ee. er oll, 


as 


Onel Sard iivabenReatoagndse GOs wee SO: 
ooo» Bal Sort... cc 000... G4Ibs. do. 


' 
( 


seers of the seeds or 3 Elb; 
vield a quart of oil. 
the Castor: 


mpyre- | sometimes used by the richer ‘classes in J 
The oil is then filtered | 


zamps, 
Castor ott (extracted hot). ° This ‘differs | “ae 
the preceding only in the mode of preparation— 
The seeds are boiled for two hours in water, dried 
lor three days in the sun, freed from the’ shells, 
pounded and then boiled in fresh Water, until the 
whole of the oil has risen to the surface. Five 
5, should by this process 
This is the sort generally 


used’ in medicine bv native practitioners, it js 
straw colored, and free from any unpleasant 


the small seeded 
~lTlawkes. 


othe bazer. 


Makin a total of 480 Ibs. of oi) from P00. 


Ibs. of seed. | 
The Cost of the Madras oil is as follows - 
1400 Ibs. of seed at Rs. 3 3 per bae: 


of lGAlbs....... eet ne es ae | 

Husking and selecting kernels and | 
cooly hire wo... ee, Se re mee ee 
Crashing, moulding, pressing and boiling 2 7 | 
Filtering and sundries.... .......... siecle: es 0 
Overseer’s pay, Godown Rent, Se. &e. | 5? 
$00 empty Quart bottles, corks &e. 0 34 4 6 
Cleaning and Packing Charees... cease cf 8 O 
: Re. 76 7 0 


AH mt 


Or “fan 
First, Second and Third sort. oil 4d per. th. 


partially roasted over ao ehareoa] 


then pounded and boiled in 
rises to the surface. 
ever gives ita deeper red colour. and 


taste or smell.—AL BOO. 2. 
(7166) RICINUS COM MUNIS. ( 
Lamp oil plant, Fruetibus majoribus. 
Vullak ennai, ‘VAM. 
Ped amidim, Ten, 
This oil which is obtained from the large seeded 
variety of the © Ricinus connuunis”” is sometimes 
drawn cold, and a straw-colored SPCCHNeN Scarce. 
ly distinetizhable in quality. from the oil of 
variety was) shown by Lieut. 
It is however more usually extracted 
and forms the eommon © Lamp oil” of 


~astor or 


Chirach ka tael, Hanp. 


by heat, 


having been 
fre. both to 
hyly the oth are 
Water wotil the oj 
The roasting process, how- 
a ene 


Made of preparation-—Vhe seeds 


coagmate the albumen aud to |] 


pyreumatic odour. 


ent parts of the country from Rs. 1 Leo 


“mineteeu laree stations. in 
Presidency for the Quart 
S54 was Rs. 2.3 6 


average of Nimas 44.7, per quart of 
Ol, 


Uses. —Vhis oil is chictly used asa mild Pur- 


gutive. Soap of good quality may be made of it, 


but the cost and disagreeable smell which it 


communicates, preclude its veneral use. 


Fixports.— Average for the last 4 years 1849-. 
50 to 1852-53, 11,325 galls. porannum. At the. 


Madras Exhibition of 1851, the samples of this 
ol exhibited by Mr. Gay, Madras, Mr. hohlhoff, 


‘Tanjore, and Monsieur Godefroy of Pondicherry : 


were particularly fine. 
the clearest, aid most 
any offensive smell. These qualities however 
do’ not: arise from. ‘any superiority of the 
seed, or “tare in’ extraction, but from repeat. 
ed decolorization with animal chareoal which 
in the opinion of many eminent Medical 


Mr. Gay’s specimen was | 
limpid, and devoid of | 


t 


t 


_ornata, 1356; pomacea, 8 
and tilicefolia, 1358. 


er ee cach hei 


i 


large timber; wood, 


Prices ATs ceo ix ail! Mies th differ. 
to Rs, 
the averave of 
all paris of the Madras 
er ending 31st October 
per maund. 

Uses. Chiefly for lainps. 7 

Leports.-—Averave of the last six vears Galls. 
“7,501 per annua wR. see CaAsror 


313.6 per imaund of 25Ibs. 


(7167) RICINUS. A wild species froin Cana- 
Is burnt in latins, 
(7168) RICINUS DIOCOCA. 
Taw thedinbin, Burn. 
Searce and found ouly on the banks of streams 
Inthe Pegu and Tounehoo districts. Very tall 
red, adapted to. cabinet 


ra. 


inaking,— Me Clelland. : 
(7169) RICINUS MAPPA, 816. ea 
(7170) RIVEA. Of this genus, Wight. pives 
Rivea cuneata, 890; cymosa, 839 ; hirsuta, 891 ; 
88; speeiosa, 851 : 

(7171) RIVEA FRAGRANS, 0 ~ 
7 Boodthee-keeray, Tam... 0. 
A. beautiful variety of the convolvulus tribe : 


men, considerably detracts from its'strength and | flowers transparent white, opening.at sunset dnd 


eflicacy.. Appavoo Pillay of Tinnevelly, the Nel- 
lore Local Committee, and Lieut. Hawkes also 


| 
| 


| 


exhibited excellent specimens. When manufac- | 
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perfuming the airwith a very pleasant odor ; 
leaves used as greens; found in hedges,. called 
the clove scented ereeper by Iu topeans.-—Jaffrey. 


ROCCELLA TINCTORIA. 


(7172) ROCCELLA, a gunusg.of Plants. belong: 
ing tothe family of ,Licheus.,. The species are 
used in dyeing, . and are popularly called Orchil, 
or Archil.. This name isderived from the Ori- 
cello of the: Ttalians or the Spanish Orchella, Itis 
often. corrupted. J in commerce into Rochilla- Weed. 
Several species of Licheus are employed fur the 
same purpose, which are distinguished. according 
to the country whence they are iinported, and 
also by manufacturers into weed and moss, the 
former name being applied to the Filiform Lai- 
chens of batauists belonging tothe genus Loccella 
to be treated of here, whilst the terms Moss and. 
Rock-Moss are applied to the Crustaceous Li- 
chens belonging to the genus Lecanora, which 
include the Cudbere and Parell of dyers. [Pa- 
RELLA.| The character of the genus Aoccella 
is as follows:—Thallus coriacco-cartillavinous 
ronnded or plane, branched or lacineatod ; ipo- 
theeia orbicular, advate with the thallus; the dise | 
coloured, plano-convex, with a border at length 
thickened and-elevated, formed of the dialling: 
and covering a sublentiforim black compact —pul- 
vernient powder, concealed from within the sub- 
stance of the thallus.—-Hay. Cyc. 

Various Jichens, and Jtocce/la ticloria, from 
‘Tenasserim and other parts of India, have been in- 
troduced into Britain by the Kast India Company. 
In the Admiralty instructions given to Capt. Sir 
James C. Ross, on his Antarctic voyage, a few 
years ago, lis attention was specially called to the 
search ane enquiry for substitutes forthe Rvecedla, 
which 1s now becoming scarce. prize medal was 
awarded, in 185], to an exhibitor from the Klbe 
for specimens of the weed, and an extract of red | 
and violet orchil. Spectmens of varieties of the 
lichens used in the manufacture of cudbear orchil 
and litinus, and of the substance obtained, were 
also shown in the British department, for which 
were awarded prize medals, —Samimonds. 

(71738) ROCCELLA FUCLFORMIS, — the 
Flat-Leaved Orchil.  Thallus flat, branched, 
nearly upright grayish-white, bearing powdery 
warts ; apothecia horny, bordered. Both kinds 
are found on maritime rocks, or on dry stone 
walls exposed to the influence of the sea- =puCeLG 
as well on the coast of Hnegland : 
of the Mediterrancan and the East files: The 
more arid the situation, the better is the quality 
of the lichens. The presence of the colouring 
matter is ascertained by steeping the weed brok- 
en up in small picces in diluted solution of am- 
monia, in a bottle half filled with liquid, which 
should bs kept’ corked, but frequently opened in 
a temperature not exceeding 150° Fahy. 
Roccella, or Orchil. ‘Thallus suffruticose, round. 
ed, branched, somewhat erect, grayish-brown, 
bearing powdery warts.; apothecia, flat - horny, 
with..a acayeely prominent: border. A practical 





writer describes. “the good . kind as -having a 


mealy, white powderon its surface towards. the 
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centre ; the under. surface is of @ grav ‘colour ; 
and. is not hairy; if wetted, it does not tum of 
an.orange colour : its.edges are flat and than.” 
(7175) ROCK OLL. Psrroteum. The follow- 
ing account of the collection: of:: Petroleum - in 
the Island of Cheduba is: given by. Captain 
Halstead. Petroleum is found on the Istand 
aud might be extensively produced. ‘Pwo wells 
sufficiently near each other to afford the conelus 
sion of their possessing one common source, 
exist inthe Kraerore cirele, yielding annually 
about 60 pots each, A third is found in the. 
** \Lromee”’ circle, but it has been destroyed by 
fire and yields nothing, being the property, at 
present, of no one in particular, the soil around 
it, is however, full of the oil. The fourth and 
most extensive is inthe Frangroa cirele and 
vields near 200 pots in the year. The method 
of collecting it is simple: the earth is turned up 
to a depth of two feet, and a bank of soil raised 
round a square of about 20 yards, is distribut- 
ed so ag to form it during the rains into a 
shallow pond of about the above depth. The 
surface of this pond is ina constant state of 
ebullition from the escape of gas with which 
comes up the Petroleum. — It collects on the sur- 
| face in three different forms ; a geen fluid oil first 
| spreads itself over the spot where the gas is bub- 
iblinzgup. As it extends, its edges exhibit a brown 
curdled substance resembling half congealed drip- 
ping, and amongst this, as it becomes thicker 
is seen gathering in spots a dark brown substance 
of the color and consistency of molasses. ‘This 
latter is used to preserve wood, to saturate 
paper for umbrellas, and is sometimes burned. 
: But the fluid ofa green color, is that mostly 
uscd to supply lamps. The curdled substance is 
used with the dark in the coarser purposes to 
which it isapphed, ‘This is the least valuable 
aud sells at 5 pots fora rupee. The other two 
at 3 pots for 2 rupees. A bamboo is used to 
skin the surface of the ponds, and bring the 
substance to the bank, itis scooped up with a 
cocoanut shelland put into the pot. It floats so 
| lightly on the water that this process is quickly 
and elec) performed. The break of the day 
chosen for the operation as from the 
peclet temper rature, it is then of harder consis-. 
_ tenee on the water and easier and cleaner skim- 
jined. In the heat of the day it becomes so fluid 
as to make it difficult to collect without a large 
proportion of the water. In the months of. 
March andy April the pond gradually dries up, 
‘ and the ie Sg then be no longer collected from 























ont the s6il. The pond is then dug, and the whole 
soilin it as much disturbed as possible : : on 
this —, depends the quantity to be 
yieldeg during the next scason, and the deeper 
it:is dug, the larger will be the produce ; while 
on the other hand, if it be negieeted, which.is 
most commonly the ease, the-quantity of oil. to be 
collected. will be very materi ‘diminished. A 
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RODENTIA. 


sort of superstitious fear 1s attached to these ponds, ' but tw 
and-on no account would a native dip his foot in! 74, 


its water, though he will not hesitateto dig the ¢ 
sail when dry, nor to handle its produce, to which : 
no sort of dileterious property is attributed. 

state of ebullition without. apparent heat 
occasion this feeling among them. 


ma 


e 


to preserve them from the intrusion of buffaloe | 
or deer. Insects were seen in 
means: of collecting any of the escaping 
which 1 should otherwise have done, but no heat |; 
perceptable at the surface is e 


the greatest ebullition was going forward showing 


UM ee caer re tee eee ee kn ee sates: 


7 Sweetnam mit - ween + 
' 
4 


The ponds | —~ Rodde, 


are surrounded by a rough hedge of stout sticks, !and Pe 


them. I had no | belonging to the class Ma 
eas, | Rats and Mice, Hares, 


» Lae } 
mployed for its | Mr. 
. ‘ 7 
extensive developinent, the thermometer where nals : 


NONE ee eee 


RODENTIA. 
o degrees more than the atmosphere viz , 
No doubt this miueral product might with 
ase, and little expense, be increased toa very large 


amount, and the oil has yet. perhaps to be better 
The} known and better 
y {its value will in a 


appreciated than now when 
ll probability be much increased. 
MSS. See ASPHALTE. Napartua ; 
TROLEUM. 

(7176) RODENTIA, 


an order of Animals 
nanatia, embracing the 
Rabbits, Guinea-Pigs, 
ind other well-known animals. The following is 
Waterhouse’s arrangement of these ani- 


South America and | 
West India Istands.| 


‘ 


Afrira. 


Kurope and North | 


North America. 


ASia. 


| 20, Sciurug, 
8 Vteromys, 
o, Tamas, 
10. Spermoplulas 
S. Arctomys, 
1, Aplodontia, 


. Schurus. 
» Pecromyas, 
. Tamins. 
. Spermophilus, . 
. Arctoinys. 


Ld ean | 
| 


BO met ee 


SCIURID Bo. 


z 


oes ee TL 
« 
~~ 


| 
' 
| 








75. Sevurus, 
) Pt cromys, 


= SOOTY re eee ne—ene 


SCHUUIS, 


6. Scrarus. 


} 
o. | 
i 


o Nerus. 


Phdia and Eshands 
I 

















~. Graphiarus, 
fs} 3. Myoxas, 3. Myoxus. | 
ve: 
| ‘ , 2. Menones. | 
| | YO. Dipus. | 3 | 
< 4. Dipus. | | 
: ! 
7% | | | | 
a “Murine . 4 1. Mus. } gq 6 Mies. IO.) Mus. 2. Mus | ag § Als, 
i) i, a ase eae ase rn eee asian i 1 prernees 
oo | speromys. | 2. Dendromys, . Lesperomy §. 
wt G. Gerbillus, Gerbillus 3. Reithrodon, 
| | 1 Psiuumonrys, | Phle@onivs. 
| i pee a. Buryotis, 2. Rhivomys. ! 
| Sinead, 
t : G. Cricetits, 2. Neotoina. ! 
| ( I. Castor, B. Castor, ! 
l 1. Ondatra, | | 
ARVICOLIDA 00.4 20, Arvicola, XK. Arvicola, | 
|| 4. Lemania, 1 4 Lemmus, 
( \) 2 Spalax. 10. Goons, | 
Nt eee ee Jom ee sate it ee AY NR NER Cte cee anaes ery ahs: Set eda leee dam best Rt ee etna genase meteyemumdnaatie+ 
Cuysteictog...... §' 1 Hystrex. | I. brethison, I. Hystrix, I. Hystrix, 3. Cereolabes, 
| Rha tutta ence Wes eeeeaee ner Selete Sty echh hh tat 1]. Atherura, ~ Svnctheres. 
{ 
| | | 1. Aulacodus, : | 38. Capromys. | 
; | | 1. Orveterus. 1. Myopotamus- | 
) 4. Bathvergug, 10, Echimys 
. (od, Petromys. | 6. Nelomys, 
| 1. Cereomys, 
a * | . 2, Dasyprocta, 
| a | OF. Ceelozenys. 
4 | 
, Ro } | | on 
er < | rt 2. Ctenomys, 
® | Ocropontin... J. LP nGoaP SIRS a iptdaentalecee vee oases see. 0 ! 1, Pophayomye, 
si ne cays 1, Octodon. 
my | | | 2. Abrocoma. 
| | | : -_ 
: 1, Chinchilla 
CHINCHILLID.® |. rvereee Racal: Gucatieahes 0 se ~. Lagotis. 
| | 1. Lagostomus. 
i 
| i | 6. Cavia. 
| 2. Kerod 
ee ee ee | re en w. Keradon, 
| x ee Ee: (CE I, ae en ae Te eee eer ane ete oT ee ee ], Dolichotis. 
[ | 1, Hydrochcerus, 
° edenemtinetneeieteed mtr NRE NU Rete tc cet TL TENT oe nee swoon wenneentenee | -anmees oeetne many y aeenecnee | ete pteemeni nee carne one 
et f 5. Lepus. Jo. Lepus. 6. Lepus . 4 Lepus | 1. Lepu 
} Leporips.......... | ass ae Be gl as, a bia 
NA... .. - 3. Lagomys, 1. Lagomys, 1, Lagomys. 


aR EN HRs Mah. ee. ee ee 


EE eager 


8l species. \6genera. 





These animals have two great incisor teeth in | 
eagh jaw, separated from the molars by a wide ' 
space, with which they could hardly seize a liy- 
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99 spccies. 1 9genera. 58 apecies. l6genera, p8 species, 1Ogenera.|89 species .vogenera, 


aliments, but they might serve for reducing ‘them 
by continued labour into fine molecules—in a 
word, for 

ng prey, @,tept flesh; they could not even cut | Rodents, or Gnawers, 


gnawing them; whence the term 
applied to. this’ or- 


ROOSA OIL ROSE ATTAR AND ROSE WATER. 

and is used for the same- purposes. Hoosa grass 
oil, the produce of “ Andropogon Calamus aroma- 
ticus? was exhibited from the Nizam’s territories 
by Dr. Riddell at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
but is found to be a good substitute for the more 


expensive Cajeput oil, and 1 a, mecian rubetacient. 
—M. B.S. R. 7 


7183) ROPE. se 
Doodah, Guz.; Russee, Trp. 

Consists of hemp, coir, cotton, straw, and 
other fibrous materials, spun tuto thick varn, of 
which several strines are twisted together by 
means of a whicel. All the different kinds of this 
manufacture, from a fishing line or whip-cord, to 
a cable, vo by the general mame of cordage.— 
Faulkner. Vheve is not in Souther Asia any large 
Rope walk, but for the materials for Rope making 
we refer to the articles Fipres : CorpaGe. 


(“1St) ROSH ATTAR anp ROSE WATER, 
Jun India the oe oils are obtained in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘The layers of the jasmine, or other 
flowers, four inches thick and two inches square, 
are laid on the ground and covered with lavers 
of sesamium or any other oil vielding seed. ‘These 
are laid about the same thickness as the flowers, 
over Which a sccond layer of flowers like the 
first is placed. ‘The seed is wetted with water, 
and the whole mass covered with a sheet, held 
down at the end and sides by weights, and al- 
lowed to remain for eighteen hours in this form. 
It is now fit for the anill, unless the perfume 
is desired to be very strong, when the fad- 
ed flowers are re:noved and fresh ones put 
in their place. The seed thus - impregnated 
is ground in th: usual way mothe mill and 
the oil expressed, having the scent of the 
Hower. At Ghazipoor the jasmine and bela 
are chiefly employed; the oil is kept in’ the 
dubbers, and sold for about 4s. a seer. The 
newest Gils aflord the finest perfume. tia Ka- 
rope a fixed oil, usually that of the bean. or 
moringa nut, ts employed. Cotton is soaked in 
this, and laid over lavers of flowers, the oil be- 
ing squeezed out so soon as Linpregnated with 
perfume. Dr. Jackson thus describes the cul- 
ture and manufacture :— 


(7185)  Roees, Cultivation of, —Around the 
station of Ghazipoor, there are about 300 
biewahs (or about 150 acres) of oround laid ont 

Roosa Teil, Guz. Hinn. in small detached fields as rose gardens, most 

A valuable oil, obtained from a grass a] earefully protected on all sides by high mud 
native » of the low hills at the base of the. vvatls and prickly pear fences, to keep out the 
ITimalayas ; also found AG Asseerebur, Malwa, oatt tle. These lands, whieh Lye lone to Aemin- 
and Guzerat. It is chiefly imported into | dars, are planted with rose trees, and are ann- 
Bombay from Surat, and is re-exported in ally let out atso much per biggah for the 
considerable quantities to Hngland, China, ard | round, and so much additional for the: rose 
the Arabian and Persian Gulls [tis highly plants —wenere ly five rupees per biggah and 
soln by the natives of India as a eure for twenty-five rupees for the rose trees, of which 
rheumatism, colds, and as an internal stimulant.! there are 1,000 in each biggah. ~The addi- 
Faulkner. This oil differs but little either in) tional ex pense for, cultivation Toute be’ about 
appearance or quality from the Lemon (trass Oi eight Ru pees eight aunas; so that#or thir ty-eight 
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der. With these weapons they attack the 
hardest vegetable productions, and. frequently 
feed on wood and. bark. 

The forin of the body of the Rodents 4 is in ge- 
neral such that their hinder parts exceed their 
anterior ones, so that they leap rather than 
walk ; this disposition in some of them is as €x- 
cessive as in the Kangaroos.— Any. Cye. 

(7 177) ROL : : Fish 70e$, Red Kish, and Sar- 
dines, ave Malay condiments aud the species us- 
ec im thie preparation, are Alausa toli, (Ikan 
truboh,) Enugraulis Brownri, (Bunga ayer or ba- 
dah,) Dussumieria acuta \Tanban-bulat) and Clu- 
peonia perforata, Tumban-nepes or batub)-- Cantor. 

(7178) ROWBPLEETA, the gall of fishes. 

(7179) ROHUN BALK. “RoOWUN-KE-CHTL- 
KEE. Rohune Cortex. Bark of Soymida febri- 
fuga, is not spotted with rusty patches, and the 
inside is dark reddish brown, nitrie acid does not 
stain it of a bright searlet. These tests distin- 
euish it from the poisonous bark of the nux vo- 
nica tree (Kuchila,) which is commonly sold for 
itin the bazars of Bengal..— Beng. Phar. 

(7180) RONDELWTELA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Bice. named af- 
ter Roudelet, a French botanist of the 16th cen- 
tury. ft is characterised by having a calyx with 
asubglobular tube. Corolla superior, funuel- 
shaped, ventricose at the throat ; seemeuts 4-5, 
ovate-obtuse, spreading ; anthers 4-5, sessile 
within the corolla ; ovary-2-celle “ds style fil 
form; stigma bifid ; capsule round, crowned 
with the limb of the calyx. Seeds minute, mu- 
merous, or few when abortive. ‘Phe genus, as 
formerly constituted, neluded many shrubby 
trees which occur in India (Roxb., “FL Indica’), 
but these have been referred by modern botanists 
to Adenosacne, Greenia, awd Wendlandia.  Vhe 
pre esent genus Rondelelia occurs elietly in: Ame- 
rica and the West Indies. —— Hing. Cye. 

(71I8L) RONDELETLIA TINCTORTEA. 

‘fomayoke, Burm. ; ‘Tooralodh, TWinp. 

Small timber, adapted, from the fineness of 
the grain and elegance of colour, for ornament- 
al work : wood dark-brown.— McClelland. The 
tree grows also in the Kotah and Mewar jungles 
the bark is used in dyeing red.—Gen!. Aled. Lop. 
p. 182. 

(7182) ROOSA OFL: GRASS OLL, ANDRO- 
VYOGON CALAMUS AROMATICUS. 
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ROSE ATTAR AND ROSE WATER. 
rupees eight annas you have for: the. seag:n 
one biggah of 1,000 rose trees. If. the «sen- 
s0n be good, this biggah of 1,000 rose trees 
should yield one lac of roses. Purchases for roses 
are always made at so much per lac. ‘Lhe 
price of course varies. according to the year, and 
will average from 40 to 70 rupees, | 

Manufacture of rose-water.—The rose . trees 


come Into flower, at the beginning of March. | 


and continue so. through April. Karly in the 
morning the flowers are plucked by hhuun- 
bers of men, women, — and children, aud 
are conveyed in large bags to the several 
contracting parties for distillation. ‘The cultiva- 
tors themselves very rarely inanufacture. The 
native apparatus for distilling the rose-water 
is of the simplest construction; it consists of 
a large copper or iron boiler well tinned. 
capable of holding from eight to twelve wil- 
lous, having a large body with a rather narrow 
neck, and a mouth about eight inches in  dia- 
meter; on the top of this is fixed an old 
degh-chee, or cooking vessel, with a hole in. the 
centre to receive the tube or worm. This 
tube 18 composed of two pieces of bamboo, 
fastened at an acute angle, and it is covered the 
whole length with a strong binding of eorded 
string, over which is a luting of earth to prevent 
the vapour from escaping. The small end, 
about two feet louy, is fixed into the hole in the 
centre of the head, where it is well luted) with 
flower and water. ‘The lower arm or end of the 
tube is carried down into a long-necked vessel 
or recetver, called a bhulka. This js placed in 
a pot of water, which, as it ects hot, is chane- 
ed The head of the still is luted on to the body, 
and the long arm of the tube in the bhulka ‘is 
also well provided with a eushion of Cloth, so as | 
to keep in all vapour. ‘lhe boiler is let into an 
earthen furnace, and the whole is ready for opera- 
tion. There is such a variety of rose water 
manufactured in the bazar, and so neh that 
bears the name, which is nothing more than a 
mixture of sandal oil, that it js Lnpossible to 
Jay down the plan which is adopted. The best 
rose-water, however, In the bazar, may be coin- 
puted as bearing the proportion of one thousand 
roses to a seer of water ; this. perhaps, May be 
considered as the best procurable. From one 
thousand reycs most generally a secr and a half 
of rose-water .s distilled, aud perhaps from this 
even the attar has been removed. Fan! Oiler of 


eeerey, 


the stall will hold from weht to twelve bx 









thousand roses. Ou eigtit thousand ro; from 
ten to eleven seers of water will be place? and | 


eight seers of rose-water will be distilled. 


a] 
is exposed to the sun for several days to bee 
pucka (ripe) ; it is then stopped with cotton, 
has a covering of moist clay put over it: 
becoming hard, effectually. prevents the 
from escaping: . The price of this will be 
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ROSE ATTAR: AND ROSE WATER. 
twelve to sixteen rupees. This is the best that 
can be procured, 200 a 

(7186) Loses, Attar of —To proeure tlie attur, 
the roses are put into the. still, aud -the water 
passes over gradually, as in:the oase of the rose- 
water process ; aiter.the whole has come over, the 
rose-water is placed in ala rge metal basin, which is 
covered with wetted muslin, tied over: to prevent 
insects or dust getting into it; this vessel is let 
into the ground about. two feet, which has-been 
previously wetted with water, and it is allowed to 
remain quiet during the whole night;  The-attar 
is always madeat the begining of the Season, 
When the nights are cool; in’ the morning the 
httl: film of attar which is formed upon the sur- 
lace of the rose-water during the night is remov- 
ed by means of a feather, and itis then carefully 
placed in a small phial sand, day after dav, as the 
collection is made, it is placed for a short period 
Inthe sun, and after a sufficient quantity has been 
procured, 1613 poured off clear, and of the color 
of amber, into small phials. Pure attar, when 
it has been removed only three or four days, has 
a pale grecnish hue; by keeping it loses this, - 
id ina few weeks’ time it becomes of a pale 
yellow. The first few days distillation does not 
produce such fine attar as comes off afterwards, 
In consequence of the dust or little pariicles of 
dirt in the stilland the tube belug mixed with it. 
This is readily separated, from. its sinking to the 
bottom of theattar, which melts at a temperature 
OF S+ degrees. From one lac of roses it is 
genorally caleulated that 180 erains, or one tolah, 
of attar can be procured ; more than. this ean be 
Obtaiued if the roses are fil sized, and the nights 
cold to allow of the eongelation. The attar pur- 
Chased in the bazar is venerally adulterated, 
mixed with sandal oil or sweet os not even 
the richest native will vive the price at which the 
purest attar alone eau be obtaimed, and the purest 
atiar thatis made is sold only to Europeans. 
During the past vear it has been selling from 80 
to YO rupees the tolah ; the vear before it nueht 
have been purchased for 50 rupees. 

(V187) General Kemarks. Native stills are let 
out ab so much per day or week, and it fequent- 
Iv occurs that the residents prejeer ‘Sottie page 
water for their own use as a present to their — 
friends, to secure their being provided with. thats, 
Which is the best. he natives never remove ° 
the calices of the rose-flowers, hut place the whole 
into the still as it comes from the varden, Lhe 
best plan appears to be to have these removed, 





as by this mea:s the rose-water may be presery- 
ed a longer time, and is not spoiled by the acid 
7 smell occasionally met within the native rose- 
alter distillation is placed in a carboy ef olass Nd , Water. 


It is usual to caloulate 100 bottles 


ube | to one lac of roses. ‘The rose-water shoukl 
and | always be twice distilled; over ten thousand 
this | roses water may. be put to allow of sixteen or 
scent | twenty bottles coming ‘ont; the following. day 
lrom | these twenty bottles ure placed over eight thou- 
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call It. 


ee a 


ROSE ATTAR-AND ROSE WATER 


sand more roses;rand about eighteen bottles of 
rose-water are distilled. ‘Phis may be considered 
the best to beanet with. The attar is so much 
lighter than the -rose-water, that, previous to 
use, it is better to expose the rose-water to the 
sun for a few days, to allow of its being w ell: 
mixed ; and rose-water that has been kept six 
mouths is always better ¢han that which has 
recently beens made. At the commencement of 
the rose season, people from all parts come to 
make their parehases, and very large quantities 
are prepared and sold. ‘There are about thirty- 
six places in the city of Ghazeepore where roses 
water is distilled.. ‘These people generally puta 
large quantity of sandal otl into the receiver, the 
oil is afterwards carefully removed and sold as 
sandal attar, and the water put into carbovs and 
disposed of as rose-water. At the time of sale 
afew drops of sandal oil are placed on the neck 
of the carboy to give it fresh scent, and to many 
of the natives it appears perfectly mamaterial 
whether the scent arises solely from the sandal 
oil or from the roses. Large quantities of san- 
dal oi! are every year brought up from the south 
and expended im this wavy. 

The chief use the matives appear to make 
of the rose water, or the sandal attar as they 
term it, is at the period of their festivals and 
weddings. Lt is then distributed largely to the 
vuests as they arrive, and sprinkled with pro- 
fusion inthe apartments, A large quantity of 
rose water is sold at Benares, and imany of the 
native Rajahs send over to Gihazipoor for its 
purchase. Most of the rose water, as svon as 


—_———_ a ~ ws 


distilled, is takeu away, and after six mouths | 


from the termination of the manufacture there 
are not more thaw four or five places where it 1s 
to be met with. | showld consider that the 
value of the roses sold for the manufacture of 
rose water may be estimated at 15,000 to 20,000 
rupees a year; and from the usual price asked 
fur the rose water, and for which it is sold, 1 
should consider there is a profit of 40,000 
rupees. ‘The natives are very fond of using the 
rose water as medicine, or asa vehicle for other 
mixture eg ey consume a good deal of the pe- 
tals for ggoddserve of roses, or goolcond as they 
wT? Shanyhnessy, p. 326. Inaddition to 
the. above, weobserve the following in Sun- 
monds. 






hundreds of acres. ‘The delightful. odor irom 
these fields. can be scented at seven mules 
distance on the river. The valuable article 
of commerce known as attar of roses is made here 
inthe folowing manner :—On 40 pounds of 
roses are poured 60 pounds of water, aud they 
are then distilled over a slow fire, and 30 pounds 
of rose water obtained. -'This rose water is then 
poured over 40 pounds of fresh roses, and from 
that is-distilled at most 20 pounds of rose water ; 
this is then exposed to. the cold. night air, and in 


| 


The rosesof Ghazipoor on the river | 
Ganges, are cultivated in enormous fields of 


ROSE. 

the morning a small quantity ef oil is found on 
the surface. From 80+ pounds of roses, about 
200;000, at the utmost:am ounee® and a-half of 
oil is obtained ; and even at »Ghazipoor -it costs 
+0 rupees (-+/.) an ounee. Rive guineas have 
been often paidsforsone ounce of attar of roses. 
The most approved mode: of ascertaining its 
quality is to drop it on a piece of paper 3 its 
strength is ascertained by the qiwekness with 
which it evaporates, and its worth by its 
leaving no stanis on the paper. ‘The ‘beat otto 
is manufactured at Constantinople —Stmmonds: 

(7188) ROSA: Species. CHINA YELLOW 
ROSE. On this and another rose, Fortune savs, 
the gardens of the mandarins were extremely 
vay, particularly during the early mouths of the 
vear, and, what was of more importance to me, 
contained a number of new plants of great beauty 
and interest. On entering one of the gardens 
ona fine imorning in Mav, [was struck with a 
mass of vellow flowers which completely covered 
a distant part of the wall. The colour was nos 
a common yellow, but lad something of buff in 
it which gave the flowers a striking and uncom- 
mon appearance. | immediately ran up to the 
place and, to mv surprise and delight, found 
that it was a most beautiful new double yellow 
climbing rose. [have no doubt, from what £ 
afterwards learned, that this rose is from the more 
northern districts of the empire,and will prove per- 
fectly hardy in Europe. Another rose, which the 
Chinese call the “ five coloured” was also fotind 
in one of these gardens at this time. It belongs to. 
the section conunonly called China roses m Great 
Britain, but crows in a very strange and beautiful 
manner, Sometimes it produees self colored 
blooms being either red or Freneh white and fre- 
quently having flowers of both on one plant at 
the same time while at other times the flowers 
are striped with the two colours. This will also ‘be 
as hardy as our common China Rose. Glycine 
sinensis is often grown on a-flat trelhs in front 
of the summer house or forms a kind of portico, 
which affords a pleasing shade. Kntwined: with 
one of these trees, | found another variety, hav- 
ing very long racemes of pure white flowers, 
which contrasted well with the ght blue of the 
other. | obtained permission from the old Chinese 
ventleman to whom it belonged (ny old friend 
Dr. Chang) to make some layers of this fine plant, 
and Jam happy to say that one of theese is now 
alive in the garden at Chiswick.--~fortune’s Wan-~ 
derings, page 3. ogee 

(7189) ROSE. Rosa. : 
Wurd, ARAB, ) Gal, Guz. ee 
Gul, BENG, Gul. Gul-ab-ka-phool, IT. 
Hoa-houng-tan, Cocu-cHin. | Rosa, 
Mei-kwe hwa, CHIN. Mawar, Man. — 
Rose a ceut fenilles, Fe. =f Gul, Pers. 
Blassen-rose, GEk. Gulaba-poe, ‘Pam. - 

Rosa (from the Latin Resa, through. the 
medium of the French Rose ; the Latin Sosa 
and the Greek PdSov are evidently the same) 
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ROSE. — 


the name of the most universally adinired wand } tose and naked fruit. 
cultivated genus of plants, forming the type of | shrubs, 


the satural order Rosacea. ‘Mie Rose was 
known in enrly times, aud was as great a favour- 
ite among the nations of antiquity as it is’ in 
modern times. The Rose is found generally — in 
almost every country of the northern ‘heinisphere, 
both in the Old and New World ; from Sweden 
tothe north of Africa ; from Kamtchatka to 
Bengal, and from Iludson’s Bay tothe monn- 
tains of Mexico. 
rien or in Anstralin, 
ed between 70° & 19° N. Jat: 
generally ondry and free soils than. on 
which are wet and tenacious. In 
Europe it) occurs 
Italy, Grecee, and Spain more frequently double. 
The characters of the ¢ 

d-parted, tube fleshy, urceolate ; petals five ; 
stamens numerous, attached to the calyx and 
corolla ; ovaries attached to the inner 
dhe tube of the calyx ; 


those 


It is not found in South Ame- ! 
All the species are includ. 
It is found more | 


’ 


ww -  e 


t 


the north of 
with single flowers, but in, 
with large white terminal solitary flowers, and 


f 


genus Rosa are-—calyx 


i 


/ 


surface of | 
stvle Jong, stigma project. 


ing beyond the mouth of the calyx ; achenia . 


numerous, hard. | The species arc mostly shrubs 
with alternate pinnate leaves and beautiful odo. 
riferous flowers. There are few 
genera amongst plants than this, butas of all 
plants it has been the greatest favourite, 
and thus surrounded by the eceatest variety of 
external influences, its species 
the most difficult to distinguish. — Ling. Cye. 


{ 


better marked 3 


flowers, and delicate but little thickened. 


ROSA CANINA, | 
They are generally low 
remarkable for thick hoary branches 
clothed with numerous prickles, and ‘hence their 
name. There are only three species belonging to 
this division, of which -Avsa ferox, the Hedee- 
lhog-Rose, is most common. | : 

2. Bracteate.-—The species of this division 
have not only their branches, but also their fruit 
clothed with a persistent tomentum. They have 
mostly bright-green leaves, and their organs of 
fructification are in the highest state of develop- 
ment of any of the genus. ‘they belong to the 
class of evergreen roses. 22, bracteata, the Ma- 
artney Rose, is a native of China, and was intro- 
duced into Great Britaia by Lord Macartney. It 
has upright branches, 5-9-leaflets, stout prickles, 


large wlobose orange red fruit. It is a handsome 
plant, flowering abundantly late in the season. 


KR. microphylla. Simall-Leaved Rose, resembles 7. 


bracteata, int differs in being smaller, and having 
prickly fruit and ovate-obtuse leaves. 

3. Gunanomee, distinguished by their long 
lanceolate leaflets, without vlands, bracteated 
The 


shoots are either with or without setie. There are 


* . e ° ® ® & e 
several species in this division, but comparative- 


: ly few are known out of 


and varieties are. 
Re- 


garding the cultivation, in India, of this favorite | 


plant, bearing such a variety of coloured flow 
---from the deep red to the pale vellow and white, 
with all their intermediate shades -—we may point 
out that the easiest mode of Propagation is by 


awe 
Crs, 


aud persistent. 


layers at almost all seasons, or by cuttings at the | 


commenceinent of the rains. The Persian varieties, 
red and white, require to have their roots opened, 
and the plants cut during the early part of the 
cold season, after which they must be watered 
well every second or third dav. The roots must 
then be covered up with manure, when they will 
throw out flowers, which are generally used for 
rose water. ‘The Rose Kdward, which blossoms 
great part of the year, requires pruning about a 
mouth after it ceases to blossom, and should be 
allowed to rest ashort time without watering, 
when a fresh supply of water aad manure round 


t 
i 


1 
‘ 


the herbarium. &#. lucida, 
the Rieht-Leaved Rose: RB. lava, Toose or 
Spreading Carolina Rose : and R. Carolina, the 
Trae Carolina Rose, belong to this division. 

hh. Pompinellifolie.~-Branches either crowded 
with nearly equal prickles or unarmed ; leaflets 
ovate or oblong : bracts absent ; sepals counivent 
Although this division approaches 
the last in artificial characters ; it is essentially 
different in habit. 2. spivosissima, the Scoteh 
Rose, is a dwarf, compact, green bush, with 
creeping roots ; it has unequal prickles, flat, ola- 


_brous, sinple serrated leaflets, and small, solitary, 


White, or bluish-eoloured flowers. 


It is found 


native In the mountainous distriets and sea-coasts 


\ 


{ 


found in the North of Mnglaud and 


of all Murope, and also in the Caueasns. It Was 


_ the only rose found by Sir W. Hooker in Iceland. 
A great number of varieties are foand in the 


Cape 
ran] 

dens of Britain, produced from the wild ‘te 

Scotland, 

Ki. sulphurea, the Vouble-Yellow Rose, and BR. 


alpina, the Voursalt Rose, are also exainples. 


the roots will cause it to bear flowering shoots - 
inmediately. ‘Lhis rose, and the Heyptian, are | 
amongst the few that give seed-hips being 


perfectly formed on both.--- Riddell, 


pals 


Dr. Lindley, in his ‘ Rosarum Monographia,’ 


arranges the species under eleven divisions, the 
first of- which, inelading but one species, has 
since been made into the genus Lowea, We 
shall here give the remaining divisions, and point 
out the species which, 
mental flowers or uses, are most frequently cul- 
tivated. Hw age SY 

1. Feroces, with brauches permanently tomen- 


an account of their orna- | 


ae eee 


4 


0. Centifolie, clothed with bristles and prick- 
lea ; flowers bracteate ; leaflets oblong or. ovate, 
rugous, dise thickened, closing the throat ; se- 
compound. ‘This division comprehends 
those species which have ever been most interest- 
ing to the florist, as also probably those that 
were earhest known. — Although the garden va- 
neties of this division would probably amount to 
several hundred, there are only three species — 

(7190) ROSA CANINA, the Dog-Rose, is 
one of the most common species of the division 
in this country, and from its varying characters 
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ROSA DAMASCENA, | ROSA GALLICA- 

has given origin toa great number of names sup- ; vision, and is interesting to the botanists as being 
posed to represent: species. ‘Lis is the species entirely confined to: Lreland. | : 
used for making conserve of roscs. ‘: Le She Rubiginese. Unequal and. sainelies brist- 

Y, Systyle.—Styles cohering in an elongated | ly prickles, ovate or oblong lexflets, with glands 
column ; stipules: adnate. The habit of the plants and dliverging serratures, persistent sepals, thick- 
of this division is nearly the same as that of the | ened dise, and arched root shoots. ‘To this divi- 
last. RK. arvensis, the Field or White Dog-Rose, | sion belongs the A. . rubiginose, Exlantine, or 
belongs tothis group. [tis a very common plant | | Sweet Briar. It is common in Britain in bushy 
in many parts of England, adorning the hedges | places on & dry gravelly soil. A. lutea, the Aus- 
with its clegant snowy blossoms. — It has cord. | trian Briar, is nearly allied to the latter, 
like shoots, unequal faleated prickles, leaflets 8. Canine.—With equal hooked prickles; oval 
elaucous bencath ; diverging stipules, and ovate | eglandulose leaflets, with connivent serratures, 
crimson fruit. ‘The varietics of this and allied | deciduous sepals, and thickened dise closing the 
species, as A. multiflora and A. sempervirens, | throat. To this division belong many of the va- 
produce the climbing roses of the warden, of rieties called Autumnal or Perpetual Roses, on 
which there a great number now to be had. account of their blooming late in the season and 

(7191) ROSA CENTIFOLLA. (Luxprep- | continuing in flower a long time. Of the roses 
dies ere aie in this group that have afforded varieties for the 

Gotabsudvure bee. hk Wind tate. a the A. Indica, Chinese Rose, stands first. 
3 ie ae - vere 18 a hybrid variety between this species 

A native of myria, cultivated in Kurope. The | and the 2. odorata, which is well known in gar- 
odour of this species is but partially destroyed | Gens under the name of RK. Indica odvurata, Ven- 
by desiccation, and according to M. Chereau 1s | Seented China Rose. ‘This rose is the parent of 
remarkably augmented by iodine. [tis less | 4 eveat number of sorts in gardens. ‘The Bour- 
astringent than “the Provence rose, and more lax- | ee Rose (A. Bour boniawa) is a natural hybrid 
ative. It furnishes essential oil in small quanti= | between A. Indica and a variety called Red Tour- 
ties, and is much emploved for distillation of | Seasons. This hvbrid was found amonest a 
rose vs and | in the preparation ofthe essential | number of the latter plants in a hedge in the Isle 
oil, or Udr. The petals of this as well as of the 'of Bourbon. It was brought to Paris, and has 
R. gallica are preserved with salt by the Kuro- since produced many beautiful varieties. ‘The 
peal apothecaries for the preparation of the dis- | Noisette Rose was grown from seeds produced 
tilled water.—O' Shaughnessy. Lt. centifolia, the | trom KR. moschata impregnated with R. Indica. 
Iundred-Leaved Cabbage, or Provence Rose, is} [t was first reared in Ainerica. 
known by its large unequal prickles, glandulous | (7193) ROSA GALLICA (Frencut, on Pro- 
leaflets, pendulous flowers, and oblone fruit.) 

VENCE RED ROSE.) 

This rose has been said to be a native of Irance, | Gul. Iiy 
but this is doubtful. It has been found wild in! aye. ; er Froea ia : 
mit this is doubtfu Ree au mgt yi (his is a native of Persia, the petals contain 
thickets on the castern side ol the Caucasus. It | tannic and eallic acid, essential oil, oxide of iron, 
is the same plaut as the Sn RL ae ae and other unmmportant principles. The petals 
ler. A botanical variety of this ee the A. are gathered before becoming quite ripe, they 
centifolia muscosa, is the parent of the beautiful |... “deprived of the calyx Finl-centenl ate: 


| 
i 
: . y y | 
c f SS-TOSCS.-— [a019. 7 : oy 
family of moss-rose ling. Cyc |}ments, and dried before the sun or in a stove. 
| 
| 





(7192) ROSA DAMASCENA, the Damask | When dried they are sifted in order to separate 
Rose, has unequal prickles ; the larger oues fal- | the stamina and pistil. They are then gently 
cate, sepals reflexed, fruit clongated. ‘This plant | compressed and kept ina dry place. From a 
is supposed to have been originally broheht from | variely of this specics, the cabbage rose, a very 
Damascus, and to be a native of Syria. It is fragrant distilled water is prepared j in England. 
much cultivated in gardens, and has not fewer | —C’Shanghnessy, page 326. 2. Gallica, the 


varieties than the two last. French Rose, has equal small prickles, erect 
6. Fillose.—Root-shoots erect ; prickles near- | flowers, ovate sepals, and globose fruit. It is 
ly straight ; leaflets ovate or oblong, with diverg- | found wild about Montalbanum, Walzenberg, 
ing gecratiices, sepals persistent, connivent ; disc | and Geneva, aiso in Austria, Piedmont, and the 
thickened, closing the fauces. The best known | Caucasus. This is supposed to be the 
species of this division is the J. alba, White | species to which Pliny refers (‘ Hist. Nat.,’ 
Rose ; it has rugose glaucous leaves, with simple | xxi. 18, 25, 72. 78). R. pumila of Jacquin is 
serratures and acicular unequal prickles, by which | a var iety of this species. Hundreds of varieties 
it may be distinguished from both R. tomentosa | of this rose are found cultivated in gardens. 
and -R, cantina, with which it is liable to be con- | A great number of varieties of roses found in 
founded. It is a native of Piedmont, Cochin- gardens are hybrids between &. Gallica and R. 
China, Denmark, France, and Saxony. Its flow- | centifolia. ‘They mostly combine the long 
i are very large, exhaling a delicious fragrance. | graceful shoots of the last with the rich crimson 
R. Hibernica, the Lrish Rose, belongs to this di- | hues of the first. Hybrids are also produced 
wir 





ROSAC HAs. 

between RB. Gallica and Rk. Indica, bat differ 
from the last in not being perpetual. ‘They havea 
pleasing glossv sub-evergreen foliage. — Eng. Cyc. 
(47194) ROSA-LAWRANCE 
inre- or Lawrance Kose, named after. Miss -Law- 
rance, who published a collection of drawiu vs of 
roses, belones tu this division Jt wag first 
brought (rom China, aud is probably only a dwarf 
variety of ft. Indica or R. semperflorens. which 
it closely resembles in structure.—Hug. Cyc, 

(7195) ROSA MACROPHYLLA. The great 
red rose is one of the most beautiful Uiinalavan 
plants, whose single flowers are as large as the 
pahu of the hand.— Hooker Him. Jour. Vol. 
II, pm. AS. 24 | 

(7196) ROSA MOSCHATA, the Musk- Rose, 
is one of the oldest inhabitants of our wardens. 
It 13 found nativein the North of A frica, and.in 
the temperate and warm provinces of Spain. 

210. Banksiane..—Neavly free subulate stipules, 
usually deciduous; ternate shining 
and climbing stems. ‘This is the last division 
of the species of roses. The most remarkable 
specics in this group is the 2, Banksia, Bankstan 
Rose, wamed after Lady Banks. [tis a native 
of China, and has very numerous double sweet. 
scented nodding flowers, which are arranged in 
umbel-like corymbs. ‘The roses are used in the 
arts for obtaining their delicious perfuune, whieh 
is called Altar of Roses. The petals are also 
used in medicine.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7197) ROSA RUBIGINOSA. Sweer-nnte- 
AR. Native name, gul nusreen, This species of 
rose which was ouce searce in the Deccan is now 
to be met with in many gardens ~ it sometinies 
blossoms, if budded on the Persian rose stoek, 
The general mode of propagation is by avers, 
but. a much quicker and easier method is to bud 
it on the stock of a rose.— Riddell. Tonasserim 


residences are often filled with swe: t odours fiom» 
the vrateful eglantine, or sweet Driar, but the | 


plant is kept alive with difficulty when exposed 


to the southwest inonsoon. —Alason. 


(7198) ROSA SERICEA. Is an. ercet 


white flowered rose, and the only species occur- 


It. is very abundant : 
pendent, 
nad it 


ring in Southern Sikkim. 
its wumerous inodorous flowers are 
apparent ag a protection from the rain, a 
remarkable as being the only 
four petals, instead of five. — Ltooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. I,p. 168. - 

(7199) ROSACEA, a natural order of Poly- 
petalous Exogenous Plants, with 4-5-lobed calyx ; 
4 or 5 regular petals ; indefinite perigynous sta- 
mens ; exalbuminous seed ; and alternate stipul- 
ate leaves. ‘I'he plarits of this order arc allied to 
Chrysobalanacee, fram which . they may be. dis- 
tinguished by their styles proceeding from the 
side of the ovarinm near the apex, and not 
from the base, and by their regular pet- 
als and _ stamens. They are distinguished 
from Fabacea (Leguminosa) by their regular pe- 


AN A : the Mina- 


leaflets 


is 
species having | 


| ~ROSACE. . 
| tals and stamens, and especially by the odd se¢- 
| iment of the calyx being posterior, and snot an- 
| terior, and in that order. ‘The genera of this order 
“may be arranged under four groups or sub-orders, 
the principal distinctions of whieh will be ‘seen 
in the following analysis: — ee 


| Carpels numerous... a ae 
| Ovaries superior. Rosacea (proper). 
| | Ovaries inferior... Poemea. | 
: Carpels-solitary. o edetex of 

| Fruita drupe. Auygdalea. 

| Fruit a nut. Sanguisorbea,. 


| _Liosacea proper, include the — true Roses 
| (Hosea), the Cinquefoils( Potentillee), the Spiraas 
| (Spire), and the Neuradas (Newrader). They 
| are herbaceous plants or shrubs. ‘This family 
‘uuicludes about 570 species and 20 genera, prin- 
cipally inhabitants of the temperate and cold 
/ Zones of the northern hemisphere of the lew 
jand Old World ; a very few are found on high 
lind within the tropics, aud a small nnimber in 
the southern hemisphere. None of the plants of 
this section of the order are unwholesome ; they 
are characterised by the presenee of an astringent 
priuciple, which has led to the use of many of 
‘them in anedicinc, viz: Rosa > POrENTILLA : 
SPIREA; Fragaria; Geum - Dryas.— Eng. 
Cyc. | 
Pomee are known by the adhesion of’ their 
ovaries to the sides of the calyx, forming the 
fruit called a Pome. Their ovula are always in 
ppatrs. The tendency of the flowers of this fa- 
mily to revert to their normal state freqnently 
fords “instructive examples of morphological 
changes. The fruit of many of the species eon- 
tains a considerable quantity of matie acid, 
waich gives to the fruit its peculiar flavour. ‘The 
Apple, Pear, Medlar, Quinec, Service-Tree, and 
Mountain-Ash belong to. this family. They are 
Inhabitants of Europe, Northern Asta, the moun- 
tains of India, and North America. The genera 
are Pyrus ; Cyponra; AMELANCHIER;: Cra- 
TAGUS ; COTONEASTER ; Mrspitus.—Eng. Cyc. 
Amygdalee@ have but a single carpel, which 
when ripe is a drupe, but they are also distin- 
guished amongst Rosacee by their leaves con- 
tuning hydrocyanie acid, and their bark yield- 
ing gun, They are natives exclusively of the 
northern hemisphere, where they are found in 
cold or temperate climates. Many of the species 
ave poisonous, on account, of the hydrocyanie acid 
i they contain. They yield, however, some of our 
; most valued fruits, .as the Peach, . Nectarine, 
! Plum, Apricot, Cherry, and Almond, which last 
11s the seed of the mygdalus communis. The 
| $enera.are AMYGDALEE ; AMYGDaLuS ;. Pru- 
| NUS.— Eng. Cyc. te Da eh PO Pee hie ali 
_ Sanguisorbee are not .only .known,.by their 
solitary carpels but they are destitute of petals 
| and-have a hard thickened calyx. They. are found 


——_- 


4 


ieee 


i wild in heaths, hedges, .- and: exposed places in 


Europe, Novth and South America beyond the 
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ROSE WATER. ROSE WOOD. 

tropics, and the Cape of Good Hfupe. Their quantity is annually exported from the Persian 
principal property is astringency, and some of the | Gut to Bombay ; that sold in Benares is obtain- 
species may be used.as fodder. ‘The genera are j ed from Gazeepore, where it ts largely distilled. 
Sanguisorba ; Poterium ; Agrimonia.—kug. Cyc. | Rose water is much esteemed on account of its 

(97200) ROSCOBA, a genus of Plants belong- great fragrance,and is chiefly used by the natives 
ing to the natural order Scitaminee or Zingiber- | # the periods of their festivals and weddings. | 
acee, which wasnamed by Sir J.B. Smith, inj (7204) RUSK WOOD. a 


ne er te eee 8 eee oe 


honour of the historian of the Medici, who eluci- ha du rose, Fr, ) Leno de rosa, SP. 

duted the plants and remodelled the genera of the oe ete. | Lerra xoodda -chava cur: 
Scitaminee ww his-heautifal work on that family. eguo rodie, Tr. ra, TEL. 

iy As ’* Fao de rosada, Por. 


The species have been figured by Smith, Wallich, Bic On eee ae een ee ee 
and Rawle ‘The genus consists of only a few ae [ besa oe : oe . 
species, which are confined to the Himalaya | 0 7 aK oe : hs = = : ee a ea 
Mountains, anc is characterised by having spath- | es - : ha p Pe ae Oe se ds oe 
aceous flowers, a single-lealed tubular calyx, | eee ee a oo. Hie ath, i i On. 
corolla ringent, limb double, the outer tripartite, | ak, . renEY . Erte ee ee : y : . | a 

nese ; and other places. It is of a reddish colour, 


with the upper segment erect and arched. Tnner Vacca: ne eae 

limb two-lipped, ovary inferior, style inclosed | ean ee ye odour, and 1s one accord- 

eee ites eee “ , (ing to the degree ‘hich the ‘ker parts are 

in the furrow of the anther, which ts two-lobed, | hon t he an 7 = ae nner Hane He 
. ae eee ; mop ‘ound, Sused sor ¢ wu WOrK, either 

dage split at the base. The species of Roscoed, | ® - pee 


; eee .” Whole or eut into veneer.-—-Haulhuer. 
belonging to so tropical a family as the Seefa- ee Te veal 4h Ti : Rhodium. 
ee : Another Rose-w is the Lignus LAotdiun, or 
minee, are generally accounted showy stove aa 


lants ; but they are found only on the slopes Aspalathus, (whence the Oleum Rhodii is obtain- 
« doy , , a “ a ’ a " 


of the Himalayas during the rainy seasons, when | ed). At is heavy, oleaginous, somewhat sharp 
and bitter to the taste of a strong smell, and 


there is moisture with uniformity of temperature, | iscaal 

R. alpina is found at as great an. elevation as ge Paina Pireacdede Caen Wie Walive 

9000 feet above the level of the sea, and on pla- Tae im age oe by lil ‘ i - nee 

ves whence the snow had just melted, hke the nae bed ee ae a a ; is ) ‘ At 00. our, 

snowdrop in early spring in Kuropean countries. | ; ei —. a Th ee ce oo - et ae 

—Eng. Cyr. Wight gives Roscoea alpina, 2013 5 | 7 uae Ce ete a nemnyes 0 a a oa 
more valued in China than the varnished or 


lutea, 2013-2. ee 

(7201) ROSELLE. Hrspiscus SaBppaRIFFa. | Japanned, There are baser kinds of Rose-wood 
Yerra googoo. TEL. Poolchay keeray, ‘Tam. | . lilerior value. ~- Morrison. 

Kaserica, Hrxp. : | Last Indian Blackwood or Rosewood, is a ex- 

‘The roselle plant, the red sorrel of the West | cellent heavy wood, suited for the best furniture. 
Indies, is very widely diffused and its red sour It can be procured in large quantities, and of 
calyx makes a fine flavored jelly, and preserve, considerable size ; the wood contains much oi, 
which is « good substitute for cranberries. which was exhibited im Cl. TV (by the Ganjam 
Faulkner. This plant grows readily all over India, | Iocal Committee). In large panels it is liable 
and is cultivated in most gardens, because its | to split M. M2 fe . 
ripe, fleshy calyxes, have « pleasantly acid taste, | _ Kosewood, used in Britain, 13 produced in the 
ond make excellent tarts and jelly: and in the Brazils, the Canary Isles, the ast Indies, and Af- 
West Indies, refreshing drinks. ‘The stems cut | Tea. It is imported in very large slabs,or the halves 
when in flower, and the bark stripped off, and : trees that average 18 inches wide. The best 


ee 











steeped immediately, a mass of fibres is display- is from Rio de Janeiro, the second quality from 
ed, the minute fibres of which are of a fine silky Bahia, and the commonest from the Kast Indies : 
nature. - ” | the latter is called KastIndiaBlack-wood, although 

(7202) ROSE MALOES: Rosa Mauu.os : it happens to be the lightest and most red of 
Liquip SToraX. LIQUIDAMBER ALTINGAA ? the three; it is devoid of the powerful smell 
This is a thick scented gummous oil of the con- of the trne rose-wood, which latter Dr. Lindley 
sistence of tar; it is brought from Persia via In- considers to be a species of Mimosa. The 
dia to China; and when rood has.a pearly appear- | Pores: of the East India Rose-wood appear to 
ance.. ‘Lhe price has declined much of late years ; | contain less or none of the resinous matter, i 
it used to sell for $ 30 per pecul.— Morrison, It which the odour like that of the flower Acacia 
is used for medicinal purposes.-- Walliams’ Mid- | armata, arises. Rose-wood contains so much 
dle Kingdom, Vol. Il. page 406. | gum and oil, that small splinters make excellent 

(7203). ROSE WATER. | —... |anatches. ‘The colours of rose-wood are from 
Gul-ab-ka-panee, Guz Hino, { Ab-i-gul, Pers. = { light hazel to deep purple, or nearly black : the 

The water distilled from roses, and. put into | tints are sometimes abruptly contrasted at other 
carboys (large glass bottles of about three Im- | times striped or nearly uniform. ‘The wood 18 
perial gallons capacity each) for sale. A large very heavy ; some specimens are close and fine 

ce aed K & 


ROVHIA, 
in the grain, whereas others are as open as 
coarse mahogany, or rather are: 
in veins : the black streaks are sometimes parti- 
cularly hard, and very destructive to the tools. 

Next to mahogany, it is the most abundant of 
the furniture woods ; a large quantity is cut into 
veneers for upholstery and cabinet work, and 
solid pieces are used for the same purposes, and 
for a great variety of turned articles of ordinary 
consumption.~—Tredgold. 

(7205) ROSES, OTTO OF. 

Uttur, Guz. Uttar-i-Gul, Pers. 
Gulab ka-Uttur. Hivp. 

This far-famed, highly valuable, and delight- 
ful perfume, is prepared in Persia, Upper Eeypt, 
Tunis, Cashmere, and (shazipore in Bengal. [t 
is estimated that one hundred thousand roses, 
vield 180 grains or one tola of the Uttur. The 
otto of roses purchased in the bazars is generally 
adulterated with sandalwood and sweet oil; the 
genuine article being only procurable at a high 
price.— Faulkner. See Kose ArTAr. | 

(7206) ROSETTA-WOOD, is a good sized, 
Kast India wood, imported in logs ¥ to 14 in dia- 
meter ; it is handsomely veined ; the general colour 
18 a lively red-orange, (like the skin of the Malta 
orange,) with darker marks, which are sometimes 
nearly black ; the wood is close, hard, and very 
beautiful when first cut, but soon gets darker. — 
Holts. 

(7207) ROSIN, 

Rall, Guz. Hixp,. 

A commercial name for the residiam of the 
distillation of turpeutine ; it is ight, hard. brit- 
tle, inflammable, transparent, dark, coloured sub- 
stance. Several kinds are distinguished, as black 
or common, ainber rosin, &c. It is used in the 
manufacture of soap, varnishes, and for other 
purposes.— Faulkner, See Resin and DAMMER. 

(7208) ROSMARINUS, a venus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Lamiacea. Vhe 
genera belonging to this order ‘are perennial and 
possess the character of shrubs.— Lng. Cye. 

(7209) ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS. 
Rosemary, Kurope, Asia Minor. 

Ukleel ul jibbal, Hinn, | Tlasalban achsir, Aran. 

Rosinarinus officinalis, the Common Rose- 
mary, is an inhabitant of the southern parts 
of France, Spain, and Italy, the basin of the 
Mediterranean, and some parts of Asia Minor. 
Hing. Cyc. The essential ingredient in the 
well known Hau de la reine di’ fougrie is the 
essential oil of this plant. It is a shrub three 
to four feet high, densely leafy. The oil is stated 
most positively to possess the power of encourag- 
ing the growth of hair and of curing baldness. 
It is the colouring ingredient of green pomatums. 
O'Shaughnessy, page 488. 

(7210) ROTHIA TRIFOLIATA. | 

Nurrey-pithen-keeray, Tam, 
A small procumbent weed, with trifoliate 
leaves, used by the natives as greens, abundant 
every where.—Jaffrey, | 


more abundant | class of animals placed by Ehrenberg 








ihatural family Huphorbiacee. 


ROTTLERA. 

(7211) ROTIFERA, Wheel-Animalcules, 
among the 
Infusoria, under the name of Rotatoria. They 
have acquired these names on account Of the 
apparent rota‘ion of the dise-like organs which 
surround their mouths and which are covered by 
cilia. ‘These creatures are. very minute, and al- 
though some of the larger forms may be detect- 
ed by the naked eye, their organisation can only 
be seen by the aid of the microscope. We are 
indebted to Leeuwenhoek for the discovery of 
their existence and the ftirst.account of their 
structure and habits. In the Philosophical Tran- 
sactions’ for 1702, he gave an account of the 
discovery of what is now called Lotifer rulgaris, 
one of the most common forins of these anlinals. 
He afterwards described another form, ATeltcerta 
ringens. The Rotifera are very widely diffused 
on the surface of the earth. They inhabit both 
fresh-waters and the ocean, and are found in the 
cold, temperate, and tropical parts of the earth, 
Although capable of swimming freely they are 
generally found near or attached to the leaves 
of plants. They are found constantly present in 
ponds and streams in which Ceratophylhum, 
Caliiteriche, Valisneria, and other fresh-water 
plants abound. . 

(7212) ROTTEN-STONE, a Mineral, occur- 
ring massive. Fracture uneven. Colour gravish, 
reddish, or blackish brown. Dull earthy and 


Opaque. Soft, soils the fingers, and is fetid when 


rubbed or scraped. It is found near Bakewell, 
Derbyshire ; and at Albany, in the state of New 
York. It is employed in polishing metals, &e. 
The analysis by R. Philips gives—. 


Alumina . 86 
Siliea . Soke’ he. a ee 
Carbonaceous matter . |, 10 
hug. Cye. 7 —100 
(7213) ROTTLERA, a genus of Plants 


named in honour of Dr. Rottler, belonging to the 

It is character- 
ised byNhaving male and female flowers upon 
different pants. Male : Calyx 3-5-partite ; corolla 
none; stamens 30 to 40 jnaey ™{tto the convex 
receptacle; fileny ee by their 1 at the base. 
Female : Ovary 2¢cid, and their bari atyle 
a a oabe exclusively af Te. 
cous, each 1-seeded. Where they are found ia 
in the tropical parts &S- Mnny of the BPecics ; 
India, contains handsondof the hydrocyanigs ges, 
R. tetracocea grows in SiNowever, ge 15 a hard 
and valuable timber. ‘The & Peaes of R. tincto- 
ria, a native of the Coroman 


| coast, and ex- 
tending to the forests of Northern India, are 
covered with short stiff hairs, which when rub- 
bed off have the appearance of a powder of a fine 
red colour, which is embloyed in India in: dyeing 
silk of a scarlet colour, and theréfore forms an 
article of commerce {in this country, #Dr, Royle 
states that this strigose pubescence is also em- 
ployed in India as an anthelmintic ‘n the: same 


tos 





ROVLLERA TINCTORIA. ROYDSIA. 
way that cowage is and, like it, probably acts ed Catalogue of the Great Exhibition, nomi- 
mechanically, in. expelling intestinal worms.— | nates Kerov. It is taken to Jahore froin the 
Eng. Cyc. Dr. Wight in Icones, gives Rottlera hills, in. the .form of coarse red powder ; is re- 
dicocea, 1915; Indica, 1870-71 ;  peltata, ported to be the hairs of a pod froma tree, 
1878-86; and. tinctona, 1915. . | and is chiefly used as a purple dye. The Indian 


(7214) ROTTLERA TINCTORIA. _._.. | name of this article, Kamla, is probably a de- 
Cupela, also Poonag, also | Shendree or Toong, rivation from the Sanserit “ Kamila,” signt- 
Tukla, Hinp. | ‘Dux. fying Jaundice, as the color of it is a yellowish- 
Sarnakassary mara, CaN. Corunga Munje- mara, red.—- Thirty five years Un the Kast by Dr. flonig- 
Chendurapa chettoo, ‘I'eL. Can. i berger, p. 337. Dr. Irvine tells us that the 
Capilapodie, Tam. | kupila, the dust from the capsule of the fruit, 


Monkey faced tree, from these animals rub- | is used to dye silk yellow, alum being used as the 
hing their faces with the fruit. A large tree | mordant: also that it is considered in medicine 
with alternate, ovate oblong leaves, of a ferrugi- | 48 of a warm nature, also anthelmintic; and 
nons colour beneath ; flowers in the cold weather. eiven to children in * dai.” Three or four 
Fruit size of a pea, covered with a red mealy | massee are a dose : also used in ointments for 
powder, used as a dye. —- Riddell. The tree is | herpetic eruptions, price two anda half. seers 
common in the Deccan and the Northern Cir- | for one rupee.—Ges. Med. Top. p. 142. Sim- 
cars, —M. E. J. R. also in’ the Kotah jungles monds merely remarks that, a coloring matter. is 
and in Mewar.-—-Gen. Med. Top. page 211. It | prepared from the dried fruit of the Rodtélera tine- 
grows also in the Sikkim Himalaya, and yields ¢oria, by the natives of the Kast, to dye orange, 
a brown-dye.—Hooker, Fol. 1. page 14. The red which is a brilliant and tolerably permanent dye : 
mealy powder which covers the capsules 1s used } and adds, it is apparently of a resinous nature. 
in Mysore to dye silk. Wood soft and iuferior. (7215) ROUGE, a pigment of a beautiful 
Mysore. 16; 26.—M. E. J. BR. These some- | rose colour, procured from the red colouring 
what varied statements, are all, perhaps, recon- | matter of safflower. It is brought from China 
culled in the following remarks, by Dr. Cleghorn, spread on small papers, or In pots. See CARMINE. 
one of India’s most accurate writers. He says! (7216) ROUREA SOOKURTHOONTER. 
‘the stellate pubescence covering the 3-coccous ) CNESTIS MONADELPHA, The rourea abounds 
capsule of this large tree, is collected for sale in ) 10 the environs of ‘Tavoy, where the air 
Mysore, where it is used for dyeing silk an is often filled with fragrance from its thick snow- 
orange colour. In the Edinburgh Philosophical | white flowers.—-Mason. | 
Journal, April 1855, Professor Anderson of | (7217) ROXBURGHIACE-#, — Roxburgh- 

| Worts, a natural order of Plants belonging to 





a =e 


Glaszow gives a very satisfactory report on the Mi 
colouring inatter of this dye, and the trials which the class Dictyogens. The species are twining 
he has made with it are suflicient ‘to show that shrubs with tuberous roots; reticulated leaves, 
it really merits the attention of silk dyers.” | coriaceous,and with parallel secondary veins con- 
The tree is widely spread over the Madras Presi- necting several primary ribs ; flowers large and 
dency, and large supplies of the dye might be showy, solitary, fetid ; peranth of four large pe- 
easily obtained. The colouring matter does not | taloid divisions; stamens +, hypogynous ; an- 
require a mordant, all that is necessary being to ‘thers adnate, openmg = inwar ds, pointed, with 
mix it, with water containing about hall its | connectives projecting far beyond the cells, which 
weight of carbonate of soda. ‘On silk, the colour ! separate from the latter as far as their bases ; pe- 
is 2a rich flame or orange tint of great beauty | riearyp 1-celled, 9-valved, with two clusters of 
and extreme. stability ;’ and ‘the fact that the ! seeds at the base. Seeds attached to long cords 
| 
: 





material supplied by commerce, contains between | covered with loose hairs just below the seeds ; 
70 and 80 per cent. of real colowing matter, embryo taper, 1n the aX1s of fleshy albumen, with 
ought to induce the silk dyers of this country to the plumule lving within a shit. The plants of this 
turn their attention to it.’—M. E&. J. R. Ainslie small order are natives of the hot parts of India. 
describes it as a fine, reddish brown, light | There is but one genus— Rorburghia, the roots 
powder, which the Natives employ for dyeing a | of a species of which are prepared with lime wa- 
beautiful pale orange colour : he was for some; ter, candied with sugar, and taken with tea. The 
time, a good deal at a loss to know from what flavour is insipid. (Lindley, Vegetable King- 
exact plant it was obtained, till he discovered, | do.) Eng Cyc. Dr Wight gives Roxburghia 
in Dr. Buchanan’s Journey through the countries cloriosvides, 2061. . nd 

of Mysore, Canara and Malabar, “ that it is the (7218) ROYDSIA, an Indian genus of Plants 
red: dust shaken from the dry fruitof the Rot- | allied to the natural order Onpparidace@, named 
tlera tinctoria, and is an export from Malabar, | by Dr. Roxburgh in compliment to Sir. J. Royds. 
where the tree is called Corunga Munje-marum. | The genus consists of a single species indigenous 
-—Aine. Mat. Med. p. 146. Dr. Honigberger , in the forests of Silhet, where, with a stout stem 
mentions that- the Kamila or Kamud of the and numerous branches, it climbs over the trees 
Lahore bazawis what Dr. Royle, in the lustrat- toa great extent, and flowers in the month of 
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RUBIA. 


March, diffasing a strong but pleasant odour 
from its numerous blossoms arranged in axillary 
racemes or terminal panicles. The leaves are 
alternate, oblong, coriaceous, smooth on both 
sides, and without stipules. The calyx is 6-par- 
tite and of a pale-yellow rolonr ; corolla none 
stamens numerous, with the filaments inserted 
on the apex of a short column ; ovary pedicelled 
3-cclled, with two rows of ovules in each, attach- 
cd to the axis ; drupe berried, of the size of a 
lurge olive, orange-coloured : pulp abundant and 
yellow . nut oblong, single-celled and 3-valved 
seed solitary, conformable to the nut. The plant 
is figured in’ Roxburgh’s * Coromandel Plants. 
p. 289, and is well-sufted to the hothouses of 
Ingland.-~ Eng. Cyc. | 

(7219) ROYLBA, a Himalayan cenus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Lamiacem 
and tribe Ballolee, named by Dr. Wallich in 
compliment to Dr. Royle, author of the © HMlus- 
trations of the Botany of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains and of Cashmere,’ who first found it on the 
Sirmore Mountains. The plaut forms a hand- 
sone shrub, with many branches and an abun- 
dance of pale-green vlaucous leaves. It 45 charac- 
terised by having the calyx ovate, tubular, 10 
nerved, and semi-quinquefid ; corolla shorter 
than the calyx, 2-lipped, hips wunegual ; stamens 
4, didynamous, ascending under the upper lip ; 
anthers bilocular : style bifid. yg. Cye, 

(7220) ROYLEA MLEGANS. 

| Patkuroo, Tinp. 

The only specics known, is called Putkuroo 
by the natives of the mountains where it is indi- 
venous, [tis suited to the shrubberics of Ene- 
land. --Lug. Cyc. Is deemed a febnifuge, by 
the people at the Himalavas, like some species 
of Peneriuny in Enrope.--— P Shaughnessy, p92, 

(7297) RUBIA, a venns of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Galiacee, containing abont 
40 species, found both In Kurope and Asia. 
This genus is characterised by flowers monope- 
talous, superior , tube of the calyx ovate-clabose 
Ittnb seareely any ; corolla sub-campanniate, ro- 
late, 5-partite ; stamens 4-5, stvles 2, short ; 
berries 8, 1-seeded. Eau. Cyc. 

7222) RUBIA CORDIFOLIA, DeCax- 
DOLLE. Mangitu. Bengal Madder. Roxb. Runa 
Mangrsta. Roxb. Indian Madder. 

Manjista, Sans. Manjistha ; Mu " 
Manjtittie vayr, Tam. Cho. munjeet, 

The Munjeet of India, a native of Nepaul, &e., 
possesses very similar preperties, to R. Téne- 
forum and is imported into England from Cal- 
cutta. The root is used as a substitute tor 
that of R. tinctorwm : it is known in com- 
merce under the name of Fast Indian Mad- 
der, and is also employed in medicine, Like 
Madder, Munjeet. was. probably known from 
very early tines, as Rodeen is given as the Greek 
name in Persian works on Materia Medica. 2. 
Chilensiseand 2. Relbun, both natives of Sotth 


eet 
Linn. 


RUBIA TINCTORUM. 


America, are also esteemed there as dyes. Lind- 
ley, Vegetable “Kurgdom).— Eng. Cyc. Rubia cordi- 
folia. Indian madder, though not seen in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, is found in. Burmah, -— 
Mason. It is much eultivated in Boondee, Kotah, 
and Mewar, i black loam, the root is largely ex- 
ported. A beautiful crimson lake colour is dyed 
with itin Rajpootanah.-—J/ripine. The ‘Hakeems 
are in the habit of preseribing an infasion of it, as 
agrateful and strenthening drink, to weakly wo- 
Hien after ving in. Manjeittie is also called in 
Tamools Sawil coilie.-—4ing. Mat. Med p. 82. 
| Rubia Mungista is substituted in Lahore and Hin- 
dostan for the Rubia tinetorum used in Kurope. 
[| believe this article (important in a commercial 
| vicw at Lahore) is now also cultivated in Kurope. 
| Camel loads of madder are brought -from) Bann 
land Tonk (on the west. side of the Indus) to 
Lahore, On the Cashmerean mountains — this 
| plant is met with growing wild, but is not. used. 
Thirty-five years ia the Kast, by Dr. Honig. p. 
847. See Mapper, , 
(7223) RUBIA TINCTORUM. MADDER. 
Menjithe. Hinp. 

Rt. tinetorwin, Madder, has been long known, 
aud was emploved in medicine even in the time 
of Hippoerates, but is valued chiefly as a dye. 
It has a diffuse brittle-branched stem, angular, 
very rough, with sharp hooks ; leaves 4 or 6 In 
a whorl, lanceolate or oblong-lanccolate, muero- 
nae, somewhat membranous with pinnated veina; 
Howers small and whiie ; lobes of the corolla 
/ ovate-lanceolate, apienlate + anthers ovate-oblone: 
| stiemas conical. It is a native of Europe and 

Asia Minor, but is now extensively cultivated in 
| Holland and France ; the culture has likewise 
| been attempted, and successlullyin Gareat Britain 
i but the nglish madder could not be sold 80 
cheap as the foreign ; it is therefore still largely 
Imported, chiefly from VTolland, France, Italy, 
and Turkey, though since cochineal has become 
cheaper, it is much used for the same purposes. 
It is employed by dyers and calico-printers as a 
red and searlet dye. ft has also the singular pro- 
perty of turing red the bones and ‘secretions 
| of fowls and other animals fed on jt. The 
two species, R. tinctorum and R, manjista, are 
natives of the south of Kurope, the Levant. 
and Asia Minor, cultivated in India, and in many 
parts of Hurope. ‘The roots are creeping, the 
thickness of the jittle finger, very long and 
branchiug, provided with uumerons articulations, 
and tough fibrils, epidermis thin, pale brown, 
bark and meditullium intensely red. The odour 
is weak and peculiar, taste bitter and -styptic. 
According to Kuhlman’s analysis the roots con. 
tain red colouring matter, ( dlizarin, Robiquet,) 
yellow do, (Xanthine, Kuhl.) woody fibre, mucil- 
age, gum, sugar, bitter matter, resin, salts alby- 
men, &, Alisarin occurs in orange red crystals, 
tasteless, inodorous, little soluble In cold, but 
soluble in boiling water also in -oohol, ether, 
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RUBUS PDEs. 


the fixe oils, and alkalies. ‘The alcoholic solu- 


tion is rose coloured, the etherial) golden, the | 


alkaline violet or blue. . A solution of:alum add- 


ed to aaolution of alizarin, and: precipitated by. 


potash, gives a rose lake of the most. charming 
tint. Xanthine is yellow, very soluble in water 
and alcohol, slightly in) ether; the solution 
passes to orange-red by contact with alkalies, to 
lemon-vellow by acids. It is devoid of odour, 
but has a sweetish bitter taste. ‘The red colour- 
ing matter of madder tinges the bones, milk, 
and urine of animals if! fed on the roots. ‘Uhe 


creat coustimption uf madder is asa dye stuff, 


for giving a red-colour to wool, silk aud cotton. 
In pharmacy the roots are sometimes used for 


oe ; oo op 
colouring ointments. —7’ Shanghuessy, page 343." P 


(7224) RUBUS (the Latin Radas, a Bram- 
ble) a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 


order usaeee. and to the seetion Pofenti/lee@ of | 


the sul order Rosace@ proper. 
that of osa, has proved a source of difficulty 
and differ@xce amongst botanists. Some writers 
on the British Flora have deseribed npwards of 
twenty-five species, whilst others have reduced 
them to four or five, or even two.-~ hag. Cye. 
Dr. Wight gives Rubus Gowreephul, 230 ; lasio- 
carpus, 232; rugosus, 225; Wallichianus, 231. 

(7225) RUBUS CONCOLOR its found in the 
Himalavas, as also in Cashmere. -- Howig, p. 334, 

(7226) RUBUS FRUTICOSUS,  Shrubby 
Bramble, or Common Blackberry, is one of the 
most common species of the genus. It has a 


4-angled erect stem, rather tomentose, bearing 


recurved prickles, 3-5 leaflets, each on a secon- 
dary petiole; rose coloured or white flowers ar- 
ranged on a panicle; reflexed sepals, almost 
without prickles; purplish black fruit. Ttis a 
native of almost all Kurope. in hedges, thickets, 
and woods. ‘here are no less than ten generally 


admitted varieties of this species and some | 


botanists make many more. The fruit of this 
species and its varieties are well known as black- 
berries, or bumblekites, and also scald-berries, 
from their supposed power of giving scald-head 
to children.— Eng. Cyc. 


(7227) RUBUS GOWREEPHUL, Wr 
RASPBERRY: Griffith savs there is a species of | 


rubus in the Tenasserim Provinees, and Wallich 


found one on the Trrawaddy; but whether | 


either produces an edible fruit or not. Fain 
unable to sav. The existence of an indigenous 
species, though worthless itself, 1s however, 
interestine ; as it indicates that the true raspberry 
might be propagated with success. — ‘fuson. 
(7228) RUBUS IDAUS. Common Rasp- 
berry, or Mount dda Bramble. © ‘The whole plant 
is ‘villose, stem round, with slender recurved prick- 
les ; leaves pinnate, with 8 or 5 ovate serrated 
leaflets, tomentose beneath; flowers drooping ; 
petals obovate, wedge-shaped, entire conniving, 


shorter than the calyx; carpels uumerous, to- | 


inentose, 4# is a native of woods: in Europe 


This wenus, like | 


RUBY. 


from Norway and Sweden to Spain and Grecce. 
It is found also in Asia on the Himalayas, in the 
nerth Africa, and ino Awerice: from Canada to 
Pennsylvania. It is found abundantly in almost 
every. part of Great, Britain and» Ireland — Zag. 
Gye. Rebus Ideus, does not vrow in Hindostan : 
wnearly allied species viz, 

| (7229) RUBUS ENDICUS, 
BLE Berry (Spee. of). 

| Gowry pull, Wann. es 
| Gowry puli is the Hindoostanee name of a 
species of Bramble berry. common amongst the 
woods betwixt Hurdwar and Sirtuagar : it also 


RortL, BraM- 


lyrows plentifully in Mysore and Wynaad, but 
iL know not the Canarese name of it.—dersle, 
| age 225. 
(7230) RUBUS LASIOCARPUS. Rosaceae. 
Blackberry. 
Gowreephal. Duck. : 
Now cultivated generally in the Deecan, and 
| believed to have been first brought from the My- 
sore Hills. It grows easily from seed ; a few of 


| 
| 
| 


‘the ripe fruit rubbed on a sheet of paper, mid 


‘dried in the sun, will enable you to forward the 


seed to friends at any distance. (The same with 
the strawberry.) ‘The plants should never be 
nearer than four or five feet, and may be cut 
down at the commencement of the rains, when, 
they will throw out fresh shoots, and bear fruit 
in abundance, As it requires little care, and 
only an oceasional supply of water, this bramble 
forms a very perfeet and secure hedge to a kiteh- 
en garden. ‘The finest fruit is very inferior to a 
common raspberry.-- Riddell. 

(7231, RUBUS MICRANTHUS, Small- 
Flowered Bramble, has an upright, round, bran- 
ched stem, pinunate leaves, with 5-7 oblong, 
ovate, doubly serrate, tomentose beneath, and 
-yreen above leaflets, with small reddish-purple 
“flowers arranged in corymbs, and black fruit. It 
is a native of Nepaul, and one of the most gi- 

antic of the genus, attaining a height of 8 or 9 
feet. Itis easily distinguished by its nearly 
ber smooth, dark mahogany-coloured shoots, 





——— 
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aud very long pinnate leaves. ‘The shoots some- 
times attain a length of 20 fect. ‘There are two 
other species, R. distans and KR. asper, found 
with this in Nepaul, which have been grown in 
Musland. -Fag. Gye. 
| (7232) RUBUS RUGOSUS. The Raspberry. 
This plant never grows in the Deccan; a wild 
species is deseribed by Graham as found in Ma- 
habaleshwar.— Riddell. 
~ (7283) RUBUS VULGARIS. Rusus rruti- 
cosus like AR. Jdeus, grows at Cashmere.— 
Thirty-five years in the East by Dr. Honig. p. 
ne a 
(7234) RUBY. ee 
Kemboo also Segapoo | Yacout, Anas, * 
kulloo, Tam. Lankaratti, Cyne, | 
Lal, Hinp. Manekam, Ma.ay. 
Colour ‘blood-red or rose-red, sometimes a 


3 fo} 


RUDBECKIA FULGIDA. 
tinge of violet ; primary form as above, and 


* 


generally occurs in 6-sided prisms. It is not, 


so hard as the Sapphire, and is more. readily 
cleaved. Like the Sapphire, it. consists of pure 
alumina. ‘“ ‘The largest oriental ruby--known 
was brought from Chinato Prince Gargarin, 


iwernor of Siberia ; it afterwards came into: the 
possession of Prince Menzikoff and now consti-_ 
tutes a jewel in the Imperial Crown of. Russia.” | 


(Dana )—ng. Cyc. page 151. This beautiful 
gem can be preeured in Ceylon, but Rubies are 
sull more abundant and of a much finer kind in 
the Dominions of Ava, wheuce thev ‘are brought 
to India. —Ains, Mat. Med p. 166i. 

(7235) Spinelle Ruby. Mr. Mason says, “ By 
far the larger proportion of the rubies offered 
for sale, are, it is believed, spinelle rubies. 
I have a small a specimen which every native, 
Who has seen it, regards as one of the best 
Kind of rubies, or red sapphire, but its 
natural crystalline form is easily recognised, 
as a regular octahedron ; while that of 
the oriental ruby is a six sided figure, or some 
of its modifications. They are seen of all shades. 
Blood ved, the proper spinelle ruby ; rose red, 
the balas ruby ; orange red or rubicelle ; and 
violet colored or almandine ruby. It is not 
‘an easy task to distinguish, accurately, the true 
character of the different stones offered for sale 
as rubies. Both Europeans and natives o'ten 
mike great mistakes. An English officer 
bought a “ruby” in] Maulmain a few years ago 
for fifteen rupees, his friend bought one for five 
rupees: and the rubies were thought to be of 
nearly equal value; but on walking intoa 
jeweler’s shop in Calcutta, a year or two after- 
wards, the jeweler offered four hundred and fifty 
rupees for the one, but refused to give two rupees 
for the other, characterizing it as‘ a worthless 
garnet.”-— Mason. 

(7236) Rudies. Captain Newbold mentions 
that fine rubies have from time to time been <is- 
covered in many of the corundum localities he 
enumerated, associated with this gem, particular- 
ly in the gneiss at Viralimodos and Sholasiras- 
many, and the natives informed him that it oe- 
curs in the Trichingode talook and at Malla- 
pollaye, though comparatively speaking rare. —- 
M. J.D. Sf S. 

(7287) RUDBECKIA FULGIDA. This isa 
showy genus of plants, and will grow in any 
common soil, they attain a large size, and 
are therefore more adapted for a shrubbery ; the 
colours chiefly yellow, and orange ; propagated 
hy seed.or by dividing the roots.—Aiddedd. 
The name was. given by Jinneus, to honor 
the memory of his predecessors the Rudbecks, 
father and son, in the botanical chair at Upsal. 
It belongs to the natural order, Composite, and 
possesses many species. Some of these are well 
known in gardens. They are herbaceous, bicnnial 
and perennial... -Fyg. Cyc... dete 
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RUELLIA. 
(7238) RUDRA KUDAPA. 
Rudra cuddapah, Txt, | Roodra kurpah, Hino, 
(7239) RUE. In Indic, this name is given 


| to the herb of Ruta angustifolia ; of R. Graveo- 


lens ; and of R. indica. 
Avooda, TAM. — 
Suddap, ARAB. & Duck. . 
Saturee, HINDER. ues fs | 
Ruta graveolens. An evergreen shrub, grows 
freely in any good soil, used for. fowls in the 
Roup, propagated by cuttings in damp weather. 
-—daffrey. ‘The leaves of Rue dried aud burnt are 
much used in Southern Indiactor the purpose of 
fumagating young children suffering from catarrh. 
They also used fresh biuised and mixed with 
Arrack as an external remedy in the first staves 
of paralytic affections. When dried in the shade 
and powdered the vytians prescribe this article. 
in conjunction with certain aromatics in cases 
of Dyspepsia they likewise entertain the same 
notion regarding it that Divscorides did of old, 
viz. that it is inimical to the foetusgin utero 
when given together with camphor and the sugar 
of the palmyra toddy.—-Ains. Materia Med: p. 


Sadsah, Matar. - 
Ruta Graveolens. 


38. In making confection of Rue, the herb of 
dried rue the sudab of the bazars of N, W. 


India, may be substituted.—Beng, Phar. p. 273 
(7240) RUEDLLIA, a genus of Plants beloug- 
ing to the natural order Acanthacea, which was 
sonamed by Linneus in compliment to J. 
Ruelle, physician of Francis 1., who wrote com- 
mentaries on Dioscorides, as well as some other 
botanical works. The genus, as formerly consti- 
tuted, embraced a great many Indian species, 
which are now distributed among some other 
genera, The species are distribuled through the 
tropical and subtropical parts of Australia. It 
includes many highly ornamental plants, as are 
also those which have now been exeluded from 
It: all are easily cultivated, and often to be seen 
in English hot-houses. Some of the species which 
have now been removed to oiher genera are found 
at considerable elevations on the sides of the Hi- 
malaya Mountains ; of these the most remarka- 
ble is sdichmanthera formerly Ruellia gossypina. 
Which has its stems covered with a thick coating 
of white tomentum, which probably enables it. 
to withstand a greater degree of cold than nost. 
others of the family. The leaves of BR. sdvepens 
are subacid. A valuable dye, called Room, is 
obtained in Assam from a species of Tuellia. 
Wight gives Ruellia Jitoralis, 447; and punctata, 
1563. Voigt and Roxburgh name and describe 
the following species viz,; balsamica ; bracteata ; 
cernua ; comosa ; dependens.; fasciculata ; flagelli- 
formis ; flava; hirsuta; hirta; lp bricata ; infundi- 
buliformis ; latebrosa ; longifolia; maculata ;- 
obovata ; patula ; Pavala ; racemosa ; ringens ; 
salicifolia ; Sarmentosa ; suffruticosa ; triflora ; 
uliginosa, and zeylanica.— Voigt: Reaburgh. 
(7241) RUELLIA. Species. A species of 
Ruellia, under the name of “ roum,” 4s emploved 


99 


wie 


RULLLIA INDIGOTICA, 

in its raw state by the Khamptis and Lingphos 
to dye their clothes of a deep blue. It is desertb- 
ed by the late Dr. Griffiths as ‘‘a valuable dye 
and highly worthy of attention.” It might perhaps 
be usefully employed as the ground for black dye. 
——Hooker:. io | : 

(7242) RUELLIA INDIGOFERA The Bur- 


* RUBLLIA INDIGOTCA, 


jnot depend upon these for the crop of the follow- 


ing year, nor does ‘he take them up or cover 
them in any way. ‘They have done their duty 
for one year, and are‘now leftto their fate. 
Cuttings are found to be much more vigorous 
and preductivethan’ the old roots and to the 


| formation and preservation of these cuttings the 
mese cultivate alow -Ruellia plaut as a substitute Chinese cultivator directs his attention. 


When 


for mdigo which is the room of Assam, from the stems are cut down for the manufacture of 
which country it has probably been introduced. | indigo, a sufficient quantity have their leaves 


It forms a blue dye not inferior to that produc- | 


ed by the true indigo plant. --Mason. 

(7243) RUBLLIA INDIGOTICA. In China, 
Says Fortune, in one part of the Chekiang province, 
and also amongst the Fung hwa mountains to the 
westward of Ningpo, there are large quantities of 
a blue dye produced, which is in fact the indigo 
of that part of the country. ‘Those who have read 
my ‘Wanderings in China,’ published in 1846, 
may remember the account given there of a valu- 
able kind of Indigo, made from a species of woad 
(Isatis indigotica) which is cultivated extensively 
in the level country a few miles to the westward 
of Shanghe. The kind which attracted Mr. For- 
tune’s attention in Chekiang is equally valuable, if 
not more so. It is made from a species of Ruel- 
lia, which until it gets a better name, may be called 
Ruellia indigotica. Iffis a curious circumstance 
that the same plant, apparently, has lately been 
discovered in the Assam country in India, where 
it is also cultivated for the blue dyeit affords. I 
had an opportunity of examining it in the garden 
ofthe Agricultural and Horticultural Society at 
Caleutta, where it was standing alongside of the 
Chinese kind, towhich it certainly bears a most 
striking resemblance : the point of identity will 
easily be determined when the plants come into 
flower. Strange it will be if it is ultimately found 
that this species, which produces a dye unknown 
to commerce, is in cultivation all the way across 
from the eastern shores of China to the borders 
of Bengal, and this is far from being improbable. 
'This Ruellia seem to be easily cultivated, it grows 
most luxuriantly, and is no doubt very produc- 
tive. Having evidently been found indigenous 
a little further to the south, in a warmer latitude, 
it is not hardy in the province of Chekiang any 
more than cotton is about Shanghae; but 
nevertheless it succeeds admirably as 2 summer 
crop. Itis planted in the end of Apnil or begin- 
ning of May, after the spring frosts are over, and 
is cleared from the ground in October before 
those of autumn make their appearance. During 
this period it attains a height of a foot or a foot 
and a half; becomes very bushy, and is densely 
covered with large green leaves. ‘The Chinése 
method of preserving plants for next year's crop is 
most ingenious and well worth notice. Being 
somewhat tender, as I have already remarked, the 
roots which are left in the ground after the 
gathering season are all destroyed by the first 
frosts of winter. But the Chinese cultivator does 
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stripped off, and are afterwards taken into a 


, house or shed to be properly prepared. ‘The leaves 


thus stripped trom the cuttings are thrown into 
the tanks with the other stems and leaves so that 
nothing is lost except what is actually required 
for the purposes of propagation. ‘The stems are 
now tied up firmly in large bundles, each con- 
taining upwards of 109, and the ends of each 
bundle are cut across, so as to leave them perfect- 
ly neat and even both at top and bottom. These 
bundles are each about a foot long, and, of course, 
nearly round. Having been thus prepared they 
are carried to a dry shed or outhouse, where, in 
some snug corner, they are packed closely and 
firmly together, and banked round with very dry 
loam. A portion of the dry soil is also shaken in 
between the bundles, and this being done the 
operation is complete. Should the winter 
prove unusally severe, a little dry straw or 
litter is thrown over the surface of the cut- 
tings, but nothing else is required. During 
the winter months the cuttings remain green 
and plump ; and although no leaves are 
produced, a few roots are generally found formed, 
or in the act of forming, when the winter has 
passed and the season for planting has come 
round. In this state they are taken to the fields 
and planted The weather during the planting 
season is generally showery, as this happens 
about the change of the monsoon, when the air is 
charged with moisture. A few days of this warm 
showery weather is sufficient to establish the new 
crop, which now goes on growing with luxuriance, 
and requires little attention during the summer ; 
indeed none, except keeping the land free from 
weeds. In the country where this dye is grown, 
there are numerous pits or tanks on the edges 
of the fields. These are usually circular in 
form ; and one which I measured was eleven 
feet in diameter, and two feet in depth. About 
400 catties of stems and leaves are thrown intoa 
tank of this size, which is then filled to the 
brim with clear water. In five days the plants 
are partially decomposed, and the water has be- 
come lightish-green in colour. At this period 
the whole of the stems and leaves are removed 
from/the tank with a flat-headed broom made 
of bamboo twigs,and an admirable instrument for 
tlle purpose. When every particle has been 
removed, the workmen employed give the water 
bec ya and,papid motion with the brooms just 

oticed, which ¥ecantinued for some time. Dur- 
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RURLEPA INDIGQOTIC AS. * KUM. - 
ine this part of the operation another man las knowledve of chemistry a colour of this kind 
employed himself in inixing about thirty cattiex night be greatly improved. After being grown 
of lime with water, which water has been takeu | and manutaetured, as I have described, it Is sold 
out-of the tank for the purpose. ‘Mus is now | at rates varying from 50 to 100 cash a catty, say 
thrown into the tank, andthe rapid cirenlar mo-| from 2d to 4d per Ib. Some-is sold'as Jow as 
tion of the water is kept-up <for.a:few minutes | 30 cash, but this is very inferior, the greater part 
longer. When the lime and water have been | produced is sold at trom 60 to 80 cash a catty, 
well mixed in this way.the circular motion is al- | and it must be of avery superior quality if 100 
lowed to cease. Four imen now station themselves | cash is paid. Like the Shanghae indigo made 
round the tank and eammence beating the water i from Isatts indigotiea, it is ealled * ‘Tien-ching”’ 
with bamboo rakes made for this purpose.) by the Chinese. -— Fortune. Amongst other pro- 
The beating process is avery gentle one , as it! ductions of the highland vallevs, the ruellia, 
goes on the water gradually changes from a | formerly noticed, is cultivated extensively:for tlic 
greenish hue to a dingy yellow, while the froth ) blue dye which it affords. During the season 
becomes of a beautiful bright blue. During the | of its preparation every mountain stream is -eo- 
process the head workman takes a paleful of the | lored and polluted with the refuse liquid drawn 
hiquid out of the tank and beats rapidly with ! off from the tanks aud the stench whieh fills the 
his hand. Under this operation it changes co- | air is almost unendurable —-4 Res, among the 
lour at onee, and its value is judged of by the | Ohi. page 189. 
hue it presents. The beating process generally (7246) RYUELLIA RINGENS. Lin. 
lasts for about half an hour. At the end of this | Upu-dala, Hort: Man a 
time the whole of the surface of the tank is | The juice of the leaves of this plant, boiled 
covered with a thick coating of froth of the | with a little salt, Rheede says, is supposed, on 
most brilliant colours, it which blue predomin- | the Malabar coast, to correct. a depraved state of 
ates, particulurly near the edyes. At this stage | the humours. See Hortus Malabaricus. Part 9th 
it being desirable to incorporate the froth with 2. 125. | 
the liquid Avelow it, [witnessed a most beauti- | (4245) RUELLIA STREPENS. WHORL 
fnl chemteal operation which took me com- ! I LOWERED RUELLIA. * 

Jetely by surprise, and showed how univers- | Kirendinyagum, Tam. | Grendie Tagarum Sans. 
ally must be the knowledge of the effect of throw- | "he small purple coloured leaves and berries 
| 
| 





ing ‘ oil upon the waters.” A very sinall portion | Of this low growing plant are sub-acrid and 
of cabbage oil-—only afew drops---was thrown on bitterish to the laste. | When bruised and mixed 
the surface of the froth, the workmen then. stir- with castor oil they form a valuable application 
red nnd beat it gently with their flat brooms for! 10 cases of childen’s carpangs — ins. Mat. Med. 
x second or two, and the whole disappeared as | 2. 83. | 

if by some enchanter’s wand. And so smalla!  (/246) RUFFICKELR, a plant from the fibres 
quantity of oil was necessary for this purpose i of the bark of which the Tepehas near Darjeling’ 
that even when the cup had been emptied, and | make remarkably light and strong fishing nets. 
had only the oil that was necessarily adhering to} (7247) RUGS, Wootten. The principal site 
its edges, it was thrqwn into another tank, and | 


of the manutacture of these rugs was long the 
produced the desired effect. The liqnid, whieh | town of Ellore, in the Northern Circars of the 
is now darker in colour is allowed to stand quiet | Madras Presidency, but they are now made in 
for some hours, until the coloring matter has | Mysore and although of any size, to order, they 
sink to the lower stratum, when about two-thirds | are usually three fect broad and six feet loug, 
of the surface is drawn off and thrown away. | and are much employed as sleeping rugs, and rugs 
The remaining third part is then drawn mto a : for the drawing pOOm: They have latterly been 
‘small square tank: on a lower level, which is ; exported largely to England where they are em- 
thatched over with straw and here it remains for | ployed us hearth rugs: they are of various 
three or four days.’ By this time the colour- | colours, prettily arranged, sell for four Rupees 
ing matter has separated itself from the | there, to rupees fourteen, according to size. 


water, whieh is now entirely drained off—| (~243) RUM. “6 
the dye occupying three\or four inches of the Rum, Guz. Hinp. 


bottom: in the form of athick paste, and of} A spirit procured by. distilling a fermented 
x beautiful blue colour. \In this state it | fluid prepared from the refuse. in the operation 
is packed in baskets, and —— for saie in | for making sugar the peculiar flavour being deriv- 
all the country towns in #is part of China. | ed from an essential oil existing in the Juice of 
What its intrinsic value:’ may be when com-|the cane. The best is made from molasses, and 
pared with the indigo of ‘commerce, [ have no} it is preferred when well kept, of good age, con- 
means of ascertaining but it is largely used .in'| siderable body, smooth oily taste,:and a brown- 
this part of the world, where blugis.the| ish transparent colour. Bengal, the West India 
most fashionable colour, judging%wom thefdvesse’s | Islands, and Guiana, are the countries chiefly dis- 
of the people, and it is posg@l® that with ‘our tinguished for the produce of rum.---Faudhner. 
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RUEMINANTIA. 

7249) RU MEN ACESVOSA, 
Chaka ke Bina. 

The seed js considered cooling and astringent : 
is cultivated in Ajmeer.-- ‘Gen, Med, Top. 

130. 

(7250) RUMEX ALPINUS, or Monk’s rbu- 
barb, is found on the European Alps, the Crimea, 
and Mount Caneasus. The roots are large and 
purgative like rhubarb, and the whole. plant $0) 
resembles the Rheum that Linnewus himself mis- 
took one for the other.—@O Shaughnessy, p. 522. 


(7251) RUMEX OBTUSTFOLIUS vegetates 
in Cashmere, and is eaten by the natives. 
root, 


SORREL. 
Hflainp. 


lt 
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cutaneous diseases, but is now obsolete, both in 
India and in Europe, its active prine iple, Lapatin, 
must,however, have peculiar properties. 
decoetions of the dried roots of various sorts of 
sorrel, by the addition of alum, ean be obtamed 
a fine red color, at a low price and valuable to 
painters. Rumex undulatus (Royle) is Zidmas 
or Palhkee.---Thirty five years in the East, by Dr. 
flonig. p. 338. 


(7252) RUMIEX \ 


VESTICARIUS, Jum. 


try Sorrel. 
Sookan keeray, Tam. | Chuckka ke banjee, Dur. 


Cultivated for greens, &e.. grows plentifully 
about Madras in the field during the rams. 


This plant has obtained the name of Sorrel fron 
the English in India, owing to its great resem- 
blance to the Rumex acetosa in taste and other 
natural qualities. [fas au article of chet 

is considered by the Natives as cooling 
aperient.—.lime. Mat. Med. p. 257. This 
of common native evowth, and where water 
abundant may be had for ereht months in the 
vear; itis sown in drills or on the edges around 
other beds; the leaves are sold in bundles froim 
one to two pice a seer. There is also another 
species called the Indian Red Sorrel, --dteddell, 
3) RUMINANTIA, Cuavier’s name 
his eighth order of Mamuniferes. They constitute 
the pecora of Linnwus. Cuvier re ‘marks that this 
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is 


ad 


Cio Foy: 


is perhaps the most natural and the best defined — 
of the class ; for these animals have the air of | 


being nearly all constructed on the same model ; 
wud the camels alone present some small exeep- 
tions to the common character. Cuvier makes the 


tuiminants consist of two divisions ;—-first, those: 


withont horns; secondly, those with horns. 
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* RUMINANTIA. 


composed, as it were, of agglutinated hairs, 
which grows in layers, and during the He 
lite of the animal. ‘The name horn (corne) 1 

particularly applied. ‘The bony prominence or 
core which this case envelops, grows, like it, 
during the whole life of the animal, and is never 
shed. Such are the horns of oxen, sheep, goats, 
and antelopes. In others the prominences are 
invested only witha hairy skin, which is continued 
from that of the head, and is never destroyed 
during life. ‘These prominences are never shed. 
in the ereat genus Cervus, Linn., the 


. prominc Nees covered during acertain period with 


Its 
under the name of Radix Spathiaents, wis 
formerly use dasa purifier of the blood in chrome ° 


which, when the horn is complete, 
rom the > 


a hairy or velvety skin resemble that of the rest. 
of the head, have at their base a ring of bony 
tubercles, which, as it inercases, compresses and 
obliterates the nutrient vessels of that skin, 
dries and is 
promunence separ- 


removed. ‘Phe naked) bony 


ates in due time from the skull, to which it grew, 


falls, and the animal becomes defenecless. But 
new horns soon begin to bud, ordinarily, and 
while the animal is in the vigour of life, larger 


than the preceding ones, and destined to fall im 


them turn. 


Coun- | 
the Freneh Bois, and are 


—aud Solipedes. 


, gracile, 
and. 
and 


These horns, purely osscous and 
subjected to periodical changes, are termed by 
known in Mneland hy 
the name of Antlers. Mr. Swainson divides the 
Cugulata into the following — five tribes--- Auami- 
nantes, Pachydermes, Anoplother es, Hdentates, 
The Reminantes, are thus ar- 
HaiNeeu. == 
1}. Sub-lypical eroup.---Horns sheathing ; form 
slender. 
Ramuly aelilopide. 
Capridan, Savile. 


ANTIBOPEAE. | (SW. 


Genera. Meravocerus, Sine, etigocerus, SM. 5 
Orya, Sine; Gacella Sy Tatilope, Pun. , Redia- 
et, on Traqulus, Sin: Raphicerns, sh 5 


Telracerus, Vacach . Ceophataphus, Sm. , Neotragus, 


Sis ee Sinw; Nemorhadus Sin. , Rupi- 
CUPPU, tnt, Sm. : laconic: “itl. » Cupra, Auet. 
Oris, Anet: Danalis, Sim. Mero ots. ss 
Boselaphus, Sin, Slrepsicerus, Sin; Portaa, Sa. 
Pypieal-- Torus sheathing; form heavy, 
robust.  Fanuly Bored. Sin. | bovine. | 
Genera and Sub- 
f HCUCTA. 
1 flee, Sm (Subye- 
nera Rangifer SM. , 
| Dama, Sim.) 
> Cerens, Linn, Sw. 
(Subpencra Rusa, 
Sin, Aris, 8m) 
o. Capreclus, Sin. 
(Subgenus, Mara. 


The first division embraces the Camels (Camelns_ 


Linn.), or the Camels properly so called, 
the J.lamas: and the Chevrotains (MJosehis, 
TLinn.). Secondly, all the rest of the Ruminants, 


of the male sex at least, have two horns or pro-_ 
projecting from the - 


Ininences, more or less lony, 
frontal bones, which is not 
family of mammals. In some, 
ces are covered with a case of 


found m= any other 
these prominen- 
elastic substanee 


anc 


ma, Snr.) 
$. Svhulo, Sm. 
3. Aberrant. Tforne o. Stulocerus, SM. 
sold, deciduous, 
‘Cermida, Suv; 
Cerrvs, Jann,) 
(CRRVIDA 


Horns wanting ; 
fore legs shorter | 
than the hinder. | 
(Maschidae, Swe | 
iMoscHIy of 


1, Mosehus, Linn 


EE ao a 8 acer a IN a 2 et 


Horns very short, 

eavered with a | 
| wkine (Camelo. \ 1, Canelopardalis, 
purdar. Sw ) | Antiq. 
iGIRAFFA | J 


Solipedes, which immediately follows 


e | 
MES 


The tribe 


RUPPELILEA. 
the Camelopards, consists of the genera Camelus, 
Auchenia,and Lyaus. VYhas the Camels and 
Lamas, with which Colonel Smith, following 
Cuvier, commences the Ruminants, are placed by 
Mr. Swainson atthe conclusion. With theex- 
ception of this and a few other modifications, 
the two arrangenjents are sinular.—Hug. Cyc. 

(725-4) RUMUPITA, a venus of Plants named 
by Tanneus in honour of George 
Riunph, is only known from a fieure of Rheede 
published in his * Hortus Malabarieus,’ voli, iv. 
t. 11. who describes it as being found in Para- 
baroo and other provinces of | Malabar. 


RUTA. 
forwards. ‘The interal antennee bend back direct- 
ly outwards, asin Xantho, &e. 
(7259) RUPPELLIA TENAN, Cancer TEN- 
AX, Ruppell, has the upper border of the orbit 
marked by two fissures separated by a small 


tooth ; there is a fissure at its external angle, 
and two teeth at its lower borders. Lenoth 


about two gnches. It is a native of the Red Sea. 


Eberhard 
. dvused in India for the 


It has 


not been seen by any modern botanist. [tis usu-- 


ly referred to the natural family oof Terchin- 
thaceaw, and to the sub-order It has 
atubular trifid calyx, 3 
corolla 5 stamens 3, equal to the petals, and ex- 


serted. The ovary is stnele, 3-cornered + stv le 


i) 
b USC OCCE, 


one; drupe coriaceous, turbinate, 3-furrowed, 
with the unt S-eelled, 8-seeded. But | Messrs. 
Wight and Arnott remark, that as each yy 


parent stamen may be 
ments, this doubtful 
near Bytlueriacee, 


(7255) RUNGPORI, produces silk eorahs. 


eomposed of several fila- | 


AND SED- 
Although these substances are extensive- 
manufacture of imuts, 
ropes, baskets, and thatching, there was but a poor 
display of them ain the Exhibition. The Vra- 
vaneore Local Committee and the Canara Local 


(7269) RUSHES, GRASSES 
KS. 


Committee extibit the Cyperus fertitis. and a 


Oblony petals of the: 


lass, 


finer kind of grass called kooray or koaray both 
used for making mats. The celebrated mats of 
Paulehaut and Cochin are noticed in another 
Several species of ‘Typha, Juncus, and 


Saccharum are known to abound inthis Presidei- 


{ 


venus Would be brought | 


ey, and to be apphed to useful purposes. ‘The 

Phryntum dichotommn of Venealis used for 

making the sital patee mat.— dW. AAR. 
(7261) RUSOT. Extract of  Barberry.— 


~Berberidis Extraetum.—-Extraet of bark and 


Mevailli cloths made of pat (Corehorus olitorins), | 


ginger (the best in Benegal and tobaceo of an. 


excellent quality sand from the neiehbouring 
country of Bhotan, specimens of the beautful 
lony plossv hatr of the tal of the Yak of whieh 
chowrees are made,—.W. CC. 

(7256) RUPTICOLIN A, a sub-family of Ine 


sessorlal Birds allied tothe Manakins and eene-- 


rally arranged under the family Pipette. 


(7257) Calyptomena (Raffles 5 Rapieola (Tem- 


i 


let trumpet-shaped flower, 
dary 


wood of the Barberry, (Berberis) several spe- 
cies ; deep yellow colour, totally soluble in water. 
~~ Beng. Phar. 

(7262) RUSSELEA. Scrophularineer, -Vhis 
plant with rush like branches bears a deep sear- 
hanging in lone axil- 
peduneles down the stalk : it) blossoms 


during the ereater part of the vear, and is highly 


mainck),--"Phis very sineular and beautiful bird is 


about 62 inehes in deneth. Its colour. is 


a 


brillant green, like that of the parrots, It is the 


Vampo Pinang of the Malays. It is a native of 
Singapore and the interior of Sumatera. Sir Stam- 


colour of the leaves. and perches lieh, it is uot 
easily procured, Fle further tells that 
stonmich contained nothing but veeetable sub- 
stances, chiefly wild grains. Dr. Horsfield ob- 


Us 


serves that the bill greatly resembles that of the. 


gencra Mapicola, Pipru, Phibalura,  Pardalotus. 
Platyrhynchus, and Proeuias.--kuy. Cye. 


(Canceriens Arques), established on the Cunce; 


fenax of the German zoologist and traveller Rup- 


pell, and considered by M. Mile-Edwards as the - 


type of the small group which leads to the eenera 
Orins and Eriphia. The form of the carapace 
“approximates closely to that of Navtho and 


one and a halfas wide as it ts lone ; 


the orhits 
are nearly circular, and arc directed upwards and 


(GUM. 


ornamental, growing laxudantly in a rich aoil, 
It is propazated by livers or cultines, 
(7263) RUSSIA LEATHER, 
Cuinde Rusete, Pr, | 
Juften, Gar. 
Cuojodi Russia, Er. 


Juehta, Pon, 
Sult, Res. 
Moscovia, Sp, 

The tanned hides of oxen, manufactured ina 


manner peculiar to that country, ‘The leather is 


re fh ie gs a eS ore = oi eaiiig Medea Se aspate 
; Faas - | soft, has a stronely prominent erain, a erent 
ford Raffles states that this species is fomid dn! ae ae J ; ee 
. os aod deal of lustre, and a powerfal and pecultar odour. 
the retired parts of forests, and as it is of thes np ee tk, eatin te Lee ss 2a 
|The colours are principally red or black 5 the 


| foriner is much esteemed for binding books, and 
the: 


making articles where a fine durable leather is 

requured: the latter is chiefly in| demand in Rus- 

sla for shoe and boot. making.— Faadlkuer. 
(7261) RUST, RED RAG, Rep Ronis, Rep 


Uredo rubigo and U. linearis are funei 


as means which attack wheat in) England... ~ /fassed/, 
(7258) RUPPRBLLIA (Milus-Edwards.a OCHUS 


of Crustacea belonging to the family Canceride 


(7265) RUTA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order Rutacea. The following isa 


description of this genus :-—Calyx 4-partite, de- 


ciduous, shorter than the petals, which are four 


sand unguieulate, with the limb vaulted. Sta- 
miens eight, longer than the petals, filaments 


subulate, glabrous ; anthers ovate, obtuse. Re- 


py eeptacle broader than the ovary, marked round 
Qztus . dorsal buckler slightly curved, gd about 


with eight nectariferous pores, bearing the petals 
und stamens at the base. Carpels 1, partly eom- 
bined by means of the central axis (evnobase ) 


}7Le9L 


RUTACE.E. 


‘ato one 4-lobed ovary, ovules 6-12 in each ccll. 


Styles 4, distinct at the base. united upwards | 
‘ato a single pistil which is attenuated towards | 
the apex. Stigmas 4. Capsules 4, partly united ° 


dehiscing internally at the apex. Seeds dotted. 
The species of this geuus are suffrutescent, her- 
baccous, or perennial plants, with alternate cx- 


stipulate pinnated or decompound leaves cover: . 
ed with pellucid dots. ‘The flowers are vellow | 
rarely white, aud disposed in’ terminal corymbs 


or racemes. De Candolle enumerates 2-4 species of 
Ruta, of which comparatively few are generally 
Lnown or cultivated.-- Bag. Cye. 

(7266) RUTA ALBIFLORA, cwhite-flower- 
edane) is common on the Tlanalavas, at an 
elevation of 5000 to SOOO feet. 


real state of the case, the two 


(7267) ROTA ANGUSTIFOLEA, Caarrow- 


leaved rue.) GSudab) iso met with im eardens In» 


lndia, and used medicinally, —O' Sh. page 260. 

(7268) RUTA GRAVEOLENS. Rud 

The herb. | 

Ruta grareolens, Common Rue, is a elaucous 
hairless erect herb or half-shrubby plant, with a 
strong heavy unpleasant sinell, crowing to the 
height of about two feet. ‘The leaves are suprade- 
compound, alternate, them lateral lobes linear or 
nearly so; the terminal ones obovate ; thev and 
all other parts of the plant. are covered with 
transparent dots. Carpels terminal, leafless, 
trichotomous evmose : petals four, Wavy concnve, 
a little irregularly toothed. Fruit roundish, 
waricd, four-lobed, cach lobe opening into” two 
valves. Rueis sometimes called Herb-Grace, 
or the Herb of Grace and in some parts of Eng- 
land Ave-Grace. ‘This name is said to have heen 
eiven to it on account of its use in exorclams. 
[i company with rosemary it has been used 
from time immemorial as an emblem of remeim- 
brance and grace on account of ifs evergreen 
foliage. The stamens are remarkable for their 
presenting an instance of vegetable irritability. 
When the time is come for the pollen to be intro- 
duced into the stigma, and thus presented to the 
ovules, the stamens, which are hard and ngid, 
and almost at right angles with the style, approach 
the stigma one by one, and after remaining i 
contact with it long enongh to discharge their 


pollen, they return back to their original position | 


parallel with the petals.— Rug. Cyc. 

(7269) RUTACES, a natural order of Poly: 
petalous Exogenous Plants, characterised by the 
possession of hypogynons stamens, fwo or three 
times as many as the petals cohering carpels with 
from 3 to 5 valves, an entire ovarium with seve- 
ral cells, imbricate calyx with four or five divi- 
sions, symmetrical hermaphrodite flowers with 
petals either wanting or as many as the lobes of 
the calyx, mostly twisted in restivation. Fruit 
capsular, the sarcocarp mostly separating from 
the endocarp. Leaves without stipules, opposite 
or alternate, simple, deeply lobed or pinnate, and 
covered commonly with pellucid resinous dots. 


~clers., 
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Rik FLOUR. 
They are trees, small shrubs, or herbaceous 
planis.- Mag. Cye. 

This order embraces the Aadee and Diosmee 
of A. de dussien, which are now nade the prinetr- 
pal sections of Andacee.  Rafe@ are known by 
ther seeds) containing albumen, and by ihe 
sarcocarp of the fruit not) being separable from 
the endoearp. Tn Lrosmem the seeds have no 
albumen, and the sarcocarp and endoearp are 
separable into distinct bodies when the — fruit is 
ripe. AL St. Tile says that the observation of 
the adhesion of the sarcocarp and cndocarp in 
Radee has been made on unripe specimens of 
the plants, and that when ripe they are as se- 
parable as ino Hosea. Whatever nay be the 
seclions are too 
wiously related me structure and general pro- 
perhies to permit of so slight differences elevating 
themanto the unportance of distinet natural or- 
Riutace@ agree with Aurandiacee in their 
dotted leaves, defimite stamens, and. fleshy dise. 
With Nanthorylucee, Simarubaces, and Hiani- 
riaceé they have also many potnts of analogy. 
They are closely allied to Zygophyllacee throneh 
Peganun, Wich Jussicu and other writers place 
anionest Rufacer. ‘They are found tm the south 
of Europe, and in our hemisphere extend as far 
as the limits of the Old) World.  Dtosua and 
allied genera are found at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Australia possesses Boronias, Pheba- 
lituns, Correas, Se; and great numbers are 
found in the equinoetial regions of America. 
Many of the plants of this order emit a power- 
ful and usually offensive odour from the elands 
hat COVE their whole surface. ‘These wlanis are 
sometimes so full ofa volatile oil, that in hot 
weather the atmosphere surrounding the plant 
becomes charged with it, so that a hehted taper 
brought near the plant wall cause the air to 
inflame. Thos is espeenlly the ease with Dicéan- 
nus. ‘The Diosmas, or Bueku Plants, are used 
mn amedicine as antispasmodics. ‘The celebrated 
Angostura Bark is produced by a plant (Galipea 
officinalis) belonging to this order.— Hoyle. 

(7270) RYE. 

Rug, Dan. Sceale Lar. 

Row, Der. Rosch, Sel, Jar, Rus, 

Seite, ir. I Centeno, Sp. 

Roken, Gre. 

A species of grain (Secale Cereale), coming 
nearer In its properties to wheat, than any other 
gyal. It is the bread corn of Germany and 
Russia ; and being of less value to the English 
farmer than barley, oats, or pease, is, in conse- 
quence, very little cultivated in Great Britain. —- 
Vaulkner. 

(7271) RYE FLOUR, is obtained from the 
Secale cereale, and the seeds are met with in the 
market, derived of husk. Rye flower 1s said to be 
somewhal laxative. ‘The roasted grains are not 
unfvequently employed in the adulteration of 
coffee,— Hassell. Kye Flour, or meal does not 
form a paste like wheat flower.— Hassel, 
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(7272) SABADILLA. Fruit) of Veratrtan 
Sabadilla, and several other Melauthacenw,— 


Ben. Phar. 
(7273) SABLE. 
Z7ibelline, Er. 
Zobel, Grn. 


Zibellino, Ir. 
Sohol, Iius. 


“ACCT ARUN MOONTA. 


‘) 


stimmas feathered with simple hairs. Scales 2, 
distinet, obscurely 2 or 3-lobed at the point, 


Caryopsis smooth. Some of the species of Sac- 


charm, owing to the silex in their cuticle, are so 
~durable that thev are employed in India for thateh- 


A species of weasel (Auslela Zibellina), cele 


brated for the fine quality of its fur, the hairs of 
which turn with equal ease in very direction. 
Its colour is ecnerally of a deep elossy brown or 
black, and sometimes, though very rarcly, yellow 
aud white. This animal is a native of Northern 
Isurope and Siberia.-- dtaulhner. 
(7274) SABLE FISIL: Curpra, Spee. 
Willan, Meen, Tao. | Willa mutechie, Dex. 
(7275) SACCHARU M, a wenus of Indian erass- 


also makes ceood mats. 


es, and species of which in addition to the MWoonja | 


und Shur, qs: v. 


are used for thatchine and for 


screens, and some for making writing pens and 


for arrows.-- Aoy/e. Vhis venus of Plants belones 
tothe natural order Graminacee. One of the spe- 
cies yields the well-knowi product sugar, and ts 


called the Sugar-Cane. ‘The Sugar-Cane was 
introduced by the Saracens into the south of 


Kurope, but the period is not well ascertained. | 
Gibbon says they introduced it into Sicily soon | 


after they got possession of the island, 
the year 1420 sugar was much cultivated by the 
Portugese in Madeira. In 1508 we read of su- 
gar being imported from the Canaries, and in 
1506 sugar-canes were carricd thence to Hispa- 
niola in the West Indies. But, besides the In- 
dian cane, another, and a aueh more prolitic 
kind, that of Otaheite, was introduced into the 
West Indies about 179-4, andabout the same 
time, or in 1796, the China sugar-cane was in- 
troduced into India. ‘Phe Chinese and Indian 
scem both therefore to have had independent 
means, that is, distinet plants from which they 
could extract sugar, and, as history shews, they 
did so at very early periods. The genus Saccharuin 
contaims numerous species, which are usually 
easily distinguished by their highly ornamental 
nature,by the leht or feathery or rather silk like 
inflorescence. ‘The specivs are widely distributed 
through the tropical parts of the world. The 
genus is distinguished by the spikelets being 
all fertile and in pairs, one sessile, the other 
stalked, articulated at the base, 2-flowered, the 
lower floret neuter with one palea, the upper 
hermaphrodite with two palex. Glumes 2, 
membranous. Palere transparent, awnless ; those 
of the hermaphrodite flowers minute, unequal, 
Stamens 3. Ovary gnooth; styles 2, long; 
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SAGUERUES CYLINDRICA, 


Ing. such as 4S. cavaliculatum and S. eylindri- 
cum. ‘This is the case with S. spontanemn, whieh 
The natives of Bengal 
make their pens of the uarrow stems of 8. semide- 
cumbens and of S. fuscum. Vhe latter, as well 
asthe culms of 8. procerum, are also used for 
screens and other ceonomical purposes. — Lng. 
Cyc, 

(7276) 5SACCHARUM CYLINDRICUM, Syn. 
HORSES TATL Gitass. 
Qola, Htnp. 

(rrows on the Ajmere plains and flowers early 
in the rains. Genl. Med. Top. p. \74. 

(7277) SACCHARUM MOONJA. Surpan. 

| Survata, Llinp.-(en. Med. Top. page VA. 

The Moonja is indizenous to India, it is col- 


lected after the rainy season. It is possessed of 
great tenacity it is used as rigging in all the 


vesels above Sukkur. It would form an ample 
supply of half-stuff for paper makers.-— Royle. 
It iscommon at Ajmeer, in the valleys, and very 
abundant, along with the saccharum = procerum, 
new Jaepoor. ‘The best moon} is made from 
the floral leaves of this plant, and the best. sirkee 
from the cubs. ‘the plant is) distinguished 
from saccharum procerum by the height, which 
Is inferior, the fineness of the culm and narrow- 
ness of the leaves.—J/reine. p. 175. ‘The Sae- 
charum) Munja is used in’ Bengal for making 
strong ropes for tying up  eattle and drawing 
Water. AT EJ. RK. This, the Moonja of the 
natives (Saccharum Munja), is collected after the 
ramny season and kept for use, as it is employed 
in tying up their cattle at nieht and for ropes 
for their Persian wheels. It is said also to be 
one of the grasses employed for making tow 
ropes by the boatmen about Benares.—Aoyle. 
Mr. Burns, of the Indus Flotilla, has mentioned 
that the boatmen of the Indus universally em- 
ployed the Moonj (probably the above Saccharuns, 
Munja) as a towing rope and for the riveing of 
their vessels, in all places abeve Sukkur. But 
below that place coir rope is very generally em- 
ployed, being better able, it is believed, to stand 
the action of salt water. The Moonja, however, 
is possessed of creat tenacity, as is evident from 
two-inch ropes, often fifty fathoms in length, 
made of its fibres, being sufficient for drageiny 
their largest or 1200-maund boats up the Indus, 
and consequently against the full foree of the 
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SACCHARGM PROCEARU MM, | SACCOLABLTU M. 


etream, even round projecting points. ‘Phe rope othe floral leaves are imade into Swoon,” by 
is also possessed of liyhtness, so advantageous separating the tibres. by beatine the leaves ; 
for riggime, and is capable, also, of bearing, ‘this is very much used to make string and 
without injury, alternate exposure towet and to | rope.- Gow. Ved. Top. p. 145. 7 
subsequent drying. Both qualities beine essen- (#280) SACCHITARUAL SARA. 
tial for a tow-rope. Mr Burns has also informed Shura Goondra, Sur, Hixp. 
him that plants growing beyond the range of the Connuon tithe plains of India. Phe culins 
overflowings of the river, or of the influence of -are finer and stronger than surkunda, and are 
the tides -that is, in the interior of the country, used to make arrows of, in preference to the other 
where, indeed. it grows tn vast. abundance —are species When obtamable. Phe species of saccha- 
possessed of the greatest strength. ‘The upper: rum are often confounded by othe natives — 
leaves, about a foot or so in leneth, are preferred | Ger. Med. Top. page 175. Saccharum Sara, 
and colleeted.  HLaving been made up into bune | yields the common “kulme or heed Pen with 
dles, they are kept for use. When required for which Mn Pudia, the Arabte and Persian characters 
twisting into rope, they are first moistened in are written, “The “Ai or Sura of Bengal (&ae- 
water, two men then, sitting opposite on cach chartia Sava), or the Pen reed grass, Mr. Henly 
other, take one of these moist bundles and beat | Informs Dr. Royle is employed by the boatmen 
it’ alternately with mallets, untal the loose cel- about Alahabad and Mirzapore, wid esteemed as 
lular are separated from the fibrous parts. These Fa tow-line for its strength and durability even 
are then ready for twisting mfto the ropes which | When exposed to the action of water. Tt as said 
are so extensively employed ou the Indus. [tas | to be beaten into a rude fibre and then twisted 
evident that a continuation of the same process, | Wto a rope. - hoyle, 
or the employment of the Dheuhee of fadia, | (7281) SACCHARUM  SPONTANEUM - 
would afford a very ample supply of hall stall for) PrarcHinG GRASS. 
paper makers, and at a cheap rate. -- foy/e, Ind. Kas: Kush: Kagara, Plinp, 
Méres, page 80. Griffith collected nearly one Very abundant in the plats, of Ajmere where 
hundred different grasses in the ‘Penagserim pro- ) the blossom in the rats has a beautiful silvery 
vinees,but Mr Mason was not aware that the des- | appearance. Brooms are made of the culms, strine 
cription of a single species has ever been pub | of the leaves, and the whole is used) to thatch 
lished. —- Mason. With.--Genl. Med. Top. page 175. The 
(7278) SACCHLARUM OFFICINARUM. Karens in) Amberst Province eover their hous- 
Siete, aa: es with the tall @rasses which are so) abund- 
haere em eve t Pane Aa aut on the Coast, anda few uropeans prefer 
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Giuuna, DUGK. Itchootuuda, Sans this thateh to that made from the mipa. ‘Two dif- 
Cherooka, ‘PEL. | fins, Mat. Med. p. 264." ferent, species of eyass Imperata eylindriea, SYN. 


Saccharum officinaruim, the best known spe- | Saccharum cylindric, and Saccharum sponta- 
cies, or that yielding sugar in India, is cultivated | neum,are used for this purpose, both ofwhich were 
in all parts of that country, and several varieties | formerly referred to the genus which produces 
ave known. Jt was introduced into the south ) sugar cane. But the sugar grass seen in Maul- 
of Europe aud the Canaries, and thence into the | main, Which flowers two or three feet Ineli, has 
West Indies. Another species introdueed from | been removed smmee Roxburgh wrote, ito the 

! 
| 
| 


China, was named 8 Sixense by Dr. Roxburgh. | genus Imperata. This is one of the grasses usec 
[t was extensively distributed throughout India, | for thateh, and is) often nustaken for Suecharun 
and still is so to some extent, as the canes are | spordanewm, which is the other.-— Mason. 
large, rich in juice, and hard enough to résist (7282) SACCOLABIUM, a genus of Plants 
the attacks of the white ants. Within = the fast | belonging to the tribe Mandee@ and the natural 
few years, the Otahcite sugar-cane has been in- | order Orchidaceae, now extensively cultivated im 
troduced from the Mauritius into) India, and | hot-honses especially dedicated to their cultiva- 
rapidly spread through the country. It is no | tion. ‘This Asiatic genus, is found in_ the 
doubt the same species thal was many years | Indian Archipelago, the Malay Penmsula, and 
since introdueed into the West Indies. It is | thence extending north along the Himalayan 
probably the Canne de Haite of Tussac, or 8. Mountains to 80% 4N. Jat., where 8. gudlateua 
vivlaceum.—Eng. Cyc. See Sucan. is found on trees, as well as in more southern 
(7279) SACCHARUM PROCE IU M. Lof- | latitudes. The eenus consists of caulescent 
ty Saccharum, Sirkunda ; Sarkara. Hixp, Very | epiphytes, with 2-rowed coriaceous leaves, which 
abundant every where on the sandy ridges and | are often oblique at the apex. The flowers are 
plains,of Ajmere where water 1s uot very far from j axillary, and either racemose or solitary.—- 
the surface. The lower parts of the culms, called | Eng. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives Saccolabium = gut- 
“ sirkundu,” ave made into outside checks for | tatum, 1745-6 ; uiveum, 1676;  paniculatum, 
door ways, &c.; the upper parts of the culms, | 1676; papillosum, 1672 ; Rheedii, 1745-6 ; 
called ‘* sizkee,” are made into excellent neat | rubrum,1673 ; speciosum, | 674-75; and Wiehti- 
and cheap mats, uch used in thatching, &c.' anum, 917. 
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SAPEPLOWER, 
hee SACCOPL_LANBIEM REITUSUM ayn 
SoG VI ATU Moe Sporrep SACCOLABIUM. 


Sys. Acrides gulfatum, 


One of the noblest orehids ja the Tenasserim : 


Provinces belongs to the saecolabiaim, or bag-lip-- 
eeuus ; the lip forming a bag.or spur, De flowers | 
are numerous, White, spotted with rose-violet, | 
aud stand on tittle pedteels all around the stalk 
sous to form oan elegant plume sometimes a, 


foot long, which give the trees on which they 
grow a most princely appearance. ‘They are 


profusely amudtiphed in the neighborhood 
Maulinain, and are highty valued in FE neland.- 
Mason. 


(7284) 5ANDACHOO on MADASOO WOOD. 


Sadaehee maria, Tam, 
(7255) SADDLES. 
Selles. Fr. Selle, Pr. 
Sattel, Gen. Sadia, Rus. 
“een, Guy. Pann. Seles, Sp. 


Are seats adapted to the horse's back, form- 
ed of wooden frames, covered with leather, cloth, 
Xe. Bnetish saddles are reckoned the best. Sher- 
borne sid Lynn, are partieularly remarkable for 
this manufacture. FawAner. Vhoueh not eon, 
Inv exaetly under the bead of cnibroidery we 
may vet mention here from the artieles. at the 
exhibition of 185 !. the saddle-cloths and match 
lock accoutrements from the Rajah of otal. 
a pattern was produced with @old headed nails, 
fixed into vreen velvet. The effect of this) was 
so good as to be greatly admired by some of the 
best judves.~ Royle Arts Se. of Ludia, p. 508. 


(7256) SARPLOWER, 
COARTIEAMUS TENCEORIUS. 


BASTARD SAFEROYN, 


Uistar, Anan. Kusstunba, Guz. Tasp. 
Cues: Kajgeerah, “Aattrone, br. 

Bena. Kusstanba, Man. 
Cosstimba, Can, Polerroy, Prostot self: 
Saftloer Bastered Saffran, ran, Rus, 

Durr, Kusstanba Kao. lottora 
Kurtin, Neyer. Sans, 


Cartame Safran bat: ard, | Azafron bastardo, Sp. 


Ras, Sendorkuniy ‘Pan. 
Safflor, Gar, Kussninba ebetto, Tren. 
This annual plant grows in) India Vevpt, 


America, and some of the warmer parts of Purope. 
It is chiefly used for dycing, producing dillerent 


tiats of red and or: Mere, aceord ine to the alterative | 


emploved in combination. It also au the 
basis of rouge. Safflower is) produced in’ some 
parts of the “Coneans, and is extensively alae 
edn Guzerat ; that obtained from Bengal is 
considered superior to all the other Indian va- 
rieties.—. Fanliner. Sathower was shown in the 
Cireat Kxhibition from Celebes, Assam, the vici- 
ty of Calenita, Dacca, the states of Rajpootana 
and other places. There are two species : 
Curthamus tinctorius, which has small leaves and 
an orange flower ; and C. oxyacantha, with lareer 


ot: 


SAREFLOW ER. 
wnative of Caueasus., 


leaves and a vellow flower, 
the Levant, 


The former ts cultivated: in) Egypt, 
oke., where it) forms a considerable artiele of 
commerce. 6,633  ewts. of  safllower were 
‘imported info the  Cnited) Kingdom im 1835, 
of which about one-half was — retained 
‘for home consumption. Of 5,352 ewts.  im- 
ported in TSEO, nearly the whole came from 
eae possesalons IM the East. In S47, about 
,4°5 tons were pele in 1848, 506 tons; in 
1849, 47 tons; 1m 1850, 522 tons. The price 
of safflower varies from tl to £8 per ewt., aes 
| cording to quality. “That from Bombay is) least 
estecied, fetching only 20s. to 50s. "Phe annual 
“quantity of satflower, aceordiny to Dr. ‘Taylor, 
exported from the en of Dacea for eieht 
Hyears ending with 1839, amounted to +000 
maunds, or abont 149 ao The exports through 
the Caleutta’ Custom) House are occasionally 
large : » there were about 816° tons; 


In [S2-f-25, | 
8,500 Indian maunds were shipped from Calcutta 
ineach of the vears Stl and ($42. Phe prices 
in the I. iverpoo! market, m Jarrary 1853, were 


for Benegal, good and fine, £6 to £7 Ls. per 
ew. es C4to £4 10s.; mferior and 
ordinary, £3 10s. to £3.--Stivmouds. 


At the Madras Evhibition of 1855, four speel- 
mens of the powder were exhibited) from Cudda- 
pah, Chittledroog and Madura, and several pae- 
kets of the seeds were sent from other districts. 
The dried florets of *§ Carthainnus tinetorius” vield 
avery beantifl colowing matter, which attaches 
itself without amordant. In Madras it is chiefly 


Tr ee 


used for colouring cotton, and = produces. vari- 
ous shades of pink, rose, erimson, searlet, &e. 


In Bangalore, silk is dyed with it, but the dye i 13 
VOT fucitive, and will not bear washing. An 
alkaline extract precipitated by an acid (Lime 
juice ts commonly used) will give a fine rose colour 
cither to silk or cotton. The colouring matter 
isnot suitable to wool. The coosim is cultiva- 
ted extensively thronehout the Ceded Districts, 
~&e, the seed vielding an oul, and the flower a dye. 
The flower ts wathered and rubbed down into a 
powder, and sold in’ this state. When used for 
‘dyeing if ia put ina cloth and washed in cold 
/ water for a long tine, to remove a yellow colour- 
‘ing matter; it is then boiled and yields the Pink 
| dyeine liquid, The Chinese safflower is worth 
four times the amount of the Indian article (Pro- 
tcssor Solly), and the loss from careless drying 
and preparation has too often been set down to the 
“nature of the article.”— MW. #. J. R. According 
to Tomlinson, Safflower is the dried flowers of 
Carthawns tinctorius, the chemical principles of 
Which are given under Carthamus. Ht its an an- 
nual composite plant, cultivated in India, Keypt, 
Spain, and the Levant, &c. on account of its 
dycing properties. The flowers are the only 
parts used in dveing : these vield two sorts of 
colouring matter : the first vellow, and of little 

value ; the second, a pink of great delicacy and 
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7 SAPELOW ER. 


beauty, but not very permanent, The vellow | 
colour of safflower is soluble in water, the pink | 
is resinous in Its nature, and is best dissolved bv 
the fixed alkalies. The tlowers of the carthamus 
are gathered, placed in a bag. and trodden under 

‘ater to get nid of the yellow colour, They are 
then placed ina trough with soda, in the pro- 
portion of 6 Ibs. to 12! Mibs. of earthamus. After 
souking for a time, the contents of the trough 
are franelepied to another, having a perforated 
bottom, but lined with a finely-woven cloth. 
This perforated trough ts pl: ied over an 
nnperforated empty one, and water is | pour 


ee ee ee ea 


cates Goethe ase 


ed through the upper one. This carries 
with ita large amount of the colouring aat- 
ter released by the alkali. When the lower 
trongh is full the bath is placed over another 
trough. A litde more alkali is added and fresh. 
water, until the Jatter runs through without 
carrying any more colournme matter. Lemon 


juice IS added to the dve stuffin the troughs, 
and raises the colour to a bright) cherry-red. 


sik, ju hanks, is then ingmersed and turned 


| 
| 


round skein-stieks tm the bath as long as it will. 


It ais then dried, and if 
the colour be not deep enough, it is passed 
through another bath of similar strength A final 
brightening is given by turning the silk round 
the skein-sticks 7 or 8 times iu warn water 
with lemon-juiece, in the proportion of halla 


tuke up any eolour. 


pint to cach pailfil of water. This eolour will 
not bear the action of soap, mor will it long 
withstand exposure to the sun and air; it ds 


chiefly employed on silk for inuitatine the fine 
dye of the French called poxceaw. For ponceau, 
or flame-colour, the silk is first boiled, and then 
receives a loli foundation of annetto ; but at 
must not be ed Saflower is a costly dve : 


itis chosen in flakes of a bright) pimk colour 5 
Sant ot) seed. 


that in powder, dark-coloured, or oily, is) of infe- 

rior quatity. “The beauty of the colour, in its 
purest form, has caused it to be employe din the 
manufacture of vouge. ‘Lhe preparation of rouge 
from cochineal is described under CARMINE. 
The delicate and beautful rouge, known as rouge 
regetale, is nothing more 
safflower which has been extracted by 
crystallized soda, precipitated by citric acid, 


then slowly dried, and ground up with the pur- 


est tale. Dr. Ure's account of the process of rouge- 
making from safflower 1s follows : “ The 
flowers, after being washed with pure water till 
it comes olf colourless, are dried, pulverized, and 
digested with a weak solution of crystals of soda, 
which assumes thereby a yellow colour. Into 
this liquor a quantity of finely carded white cot- 
ton wool is plunged, and then so much lemon- 
juice or pure vinegar is added as to supersatue | 
rate the soda. ‘The colouring matter is 
waged, and falls down man impalpable powder | 
upon the cotton filaments. ‘Phe cotton, after | 
being washed in cold) water, 


as 


+4 


than the eolour of 
mens of 


Other purposes.-- a. K. 


affords an oll 


SAFRRON., 
velow colouring particles, is to be treated with 
1 fresh solution of carbonate of soda, which takes 


up the red colouring matter Ina state of purity. 
Before precipitating this pigment a second time 


* 


by the acid of Jemons, some soft powdered 
tale should be laid in’ the bottom — of the 
vessel for the purpose of absorbing — the 


fine rouge, In proportion as it is separated fram 
the carbonate of soda, which now holds it) dis- 
solved. ‘Vhe coloured mixture must be finally 
trifturated: with afew drops of olive-oil in order 
to make it smooth and marrowy. Lipon the 
fineness of the tale, and the proportion of the 
safflower precipitate which it contains, depends 
the beauty and value of the cosmetic. The 
rouve of the above second precipitation is receiv- 
ed sometimes upon bits of fine-twisted wool- 
len stuff, called) grepors, which ladies rub 
upon their cheeks’ ~Tom/ison, See CARTITAMUS, 

(T2287) SAFPLOWER OL. 
TINCTORIUS. 


CCARTITAMUS 


Chendoorcokoo  yennai, | Kurrur or Coosum ka tael, 


TAM. Ilixp. 
Koosninba, noonay, TEL. 
AN lieht vellow clear oil is obtained from the 


well known dye. 
and ‘Pinnevelly. 


seeds of the plant, vichding: the 

It vrows plentifully in Mysore 
Jn Mysore and Bellary, it costs about Rs 2-8-0 
per miata, and is used for lanips, eulimary and 


re R. 


(7258) SARFLOWER SEED. 


Kurdeh, Guz. and Tinp., 


the Carthamns tinetorius is triane 
of a whitish yellow colour, and 
used by the natives of ~ Endia for 
culinary purposes. urdeh has of late been ¢x- 
ported from Bombay to Kneland and) France as 
’ J;" 5 

— Naulkner. 


The seed of 
oar shaped, 


, (4289) SAFFRON. Crocus SATivus. 

| ‘Zaifran, ARAB. Abeer, Kurkam, Kur- 
Khohoon, Crne. koom, Zaifran, Pens. 

| Safran, Dur. Acafrao, Porn. 

Safran, Pr. Sechafran  Jtus. 

)  Saffran Grr. Kasmira-jannia. Ken 

| =o Saffion, Sp. kama. SANS. 

! Keysur, Zaifran Guz. Safaroon, Matnay. 

| Hann. ‘ Kevsur, Duk. 

i Yafferano, It. Khoon-gooma poo, Tan. 

1 Crocus, Lat. Khoonkoomapoohoo- 

| Safaron, MAL. EL. 

| Crocus sativus, saffron, 13 a native of 

. Asia Minor, naturalized in’ England, France, 

| and many other parts of Europe, and cul- 

tivated in Persia and Caslinere. The saffron 

| 


! the flower. 
discn- - 


to remove some’ The fay saffron consists of the stig: 1S, 


Le 


of commerce consists of the dried sligmata of 
‘These are picked out, dried on pa- 
per either ina kiln or by the sun. If compress- 
| ed Into cakes it 1s accordingly called cake — saf- 
| fron; Aay saffron is What is usually met with, 
ach 
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SAEEFRON. 
about an inch and a half long, brown-red, — the 
upper part flattened, widened, and cleft; the 
lower, hair-like and yellosvish. The odour is 
fragrant, taste bitter but agreeable. Saffron tin- 
ges the saliva yellow. Mr. Pereira informs us 
that one grain of good saffron contains the stig- 
mata and styles of nine flowers, so that one 
ounce of saffron, is equal to 4,329 flowers. Coke 
saffron as now met with, contains none of the 
real article, being prepared from the florets of 
the safflower (see CARTHAMUS) made into a paste 
with gum water. —O’ Shaughuessy, p. 654. Dr. 
Honigherger, p. 263, mentions that Crocus sa- 
tivus is monopolized by the Cashmerean govern- 
ment and that the Hakims of the Punjab use 
saffron in melancholy, typhus fever, enlarge- 
ment of the liver, and retention of urine. It 
is now imported into Inada both from Persia 
and Cashmere, but into the North western parts 
of India from the latter only. Dr. Falconer, 
who visited Cashmere is of opinion that Saffron 
could be successfully cultivated in the Himalayas, 
at; heights varying from six thousand to six 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea, and 
that if it were once brought into the market, the 
demand for it would be almost unlimited. — 
Rhode M.8.8. Saffron consists of the pistils 
of the Crocus sativus, a bulbous plant, found in 
various parts of the South of Hurope and Asia, 
and cultivated to a small extent in) Cambridge- 
shire. The pistils are generally dried, and com- 
pressed into firm cakes or masses, termed in In- 
dia Rootla saffron; but the finest called Hay 
saffron, consists of the pistils merely dried. When 
good, saffron has a sweetish, penetrating, dif- 
fusive odour; a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; 
and a rich deep orange colour. It is used in 
medicine, as a colouring substance, and in do- 
mestic cookery. Saffron is brought to India 
from England, the sea ports of the Red Sea, 
Persia, and Cashmere.— Faulkuer. Ainslie tells 
us that the vytians prescribe this article in ner- 
vous affections attended with vertigo, and where 
there appears to bean approach to apoplexy, 
by accumulation of blood in the head. They 
also believe it to possess considerable virtue in 
Melanchola, Hysteric depressions, and Kigtuah 
Dashum (Typhus Fever), in which last they 
pose it to act as a cordial and restorative. \’ 
women, soon after the pains of childbirth ave 
over, ar infusion of saffron is frequently admi- 
nistered by the Tamool midwives to prevent 
fever, to support the anyyal spirits ; and gently 
to assist in carrying ote lochia. ‘This me- 
dicine is bes used Byethe Indian Practitioners 
as an externa “Awplication in Ophthalmia when 
nixed with a small quantity of ponnded Kadu- 
kai (Gh@Sulic Myrobolan) and lime juice and 
applied round the eye, but close to it. The Ara- 
bians class it amongst. tineir Mosebetal (Hypnotica) 
Mokewyatdit (Cardiaca) and Mufettehat (De- 
obstruentia).— dinslles’ Mat, Med. nage 38. 
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SAGE, 


: “ 
According to ‘Tomlinson, Saffron consists of the 
stigmata of the flowers of a perennial bulbous 
piant (Crocus saticus.),once extensively cultivated 
at Saffron Walden in Essex, and still fostered in 
some parts of Cambridgeshire. From this small 
portion of the flower is obtained a rich yellow- 
red colour, which, when dried and pure, is of a 
scarlet hue. Saffron is imported into Britain, from 
Sicily, France, and Spain, but the foreign pro- 
duct is notso much esteemed asthe English. 
The use of saffron is, however, diminishing. It 
is employed as a seasoning in cookery : also to 
colour confectionary, liqueurs, varnishes, and 
sometimes cheese and butter. Itis used toa 
small extent by painters and dyers. It was for- 
merly much used in medicine as a carminative, 
antispasmodic and emmenagogue, and it is still 
occasionally employed to promote the eruption of 
certain diseases of the skin. On the same prin- 
ciple it is given to birds to assist their moult- 
ing. Dr. Lindley describes the colouring in- 
gredient of this plant as “a peculiar principle to 
which the name of Polychroite has been given; it 
possesses the properties of being totally destroy- 
ed by the action of the solar rays, colouring in 
small quantity a large body of water, and of form- 
ing blue or green tints when treated  witlr sul- 
phurie and nitric acid, or with sulphate of iron. 
In moderate doses, this substance stimulates the 
stomach, and in large quantities, excites the vas- 
cular system. Moreover it seems to have a spe- 
cific influence on the cerebro-spinal system, as it 
affects, itis said, the mental faculties, a result 
which De Candolle considers analogous to that 
produced by the petals of certain odorous 
flowers.” Saffron is known in’ commerce as a 
kind of fibrous cake. This should be moderate- 
ly moist, close, tough, and compact, the smell 
sweet and penetrating, the taste warm, pungent, 
and somewhat bitter.— Tomlinson. 


(7290) SAGAPENUM. 


Sukbennj, ARAR, 
Sagepennm, Ir, 
Sagapenummi, Gen. 
Sngbenyy, Guz. Hinn, 


Sagapeno, It, 
Sagafioon, Pers. 
Kundel, Sans. 


A concrete gui resin, supposed to be a kind 
of assafoctida (Ferula Persica). It is found in 
masses formed of soft, adhesive fragments, the 
size of the thumb or more, somewhat transparent, 
reddish yellow exterually, pale within, of a waxy 
or brittle consistence, often mixed with impuri- 
ties and seeds. Its odour resembles that of garlic 
and assafoetida, its taste is hot, nauseous, and 
rather bitter. It is sometimes adulterated with 
B'dellium ( Vern,Googal), and other similar gums. 
Its. medicinal uses are the same as those of as- 
safcetida, but it i8 considered legs energetic, and 
is but little employed. It is obtained from 
Smyrna; Alexandria, &c.—O’ Shaughnessy. 


(7291) SAGE. A perennial, native of the 
South of Enrope ; it grows in all the gardens, 


oe 


SAGO. 


and is propagated by seeds, layers, and slips, 
without any difficulty. It is used for seasoning. 


(7292) SAGE, BENGAL. 
Murtoo, Bence. 


Leaves and herb of Meriandra Bengaleusis.— 
Ben. p. 223. | | 


(7298) SAGERETIA, a genus of Plants be 
longing to the natural order of Rhamnacee, form- 
ed, by M. A. Brongniart, of old species of Z- 
zyphus and of Rhamaus, and named after M. 
Sageret, a French vegetable physiologist. ‘The 
species are found in both South and North 
America, Java, China, and in India along the 
foot of the Himalayas. The only species which 
requires particular notice is S. ageretia thee’sans 
which is remarkable as being employed as a sub- 
stitute for tea, even in China, Where the poor are 
described by Osbeck as making use of tle leaves 
in the same manner as those of the true tea, and 
for which it makes a good substitute from its 
astringency and fragrance.— Eng. Cyc. 


(7294) SAGIG. The name given by the 
Bisayas, to a variety of the Manilla Ilemp.— 
Royle, Fb. Plants. 

(7295) SAGITTARIA 
The arrowhead, is one of the handsomest of 
British aquatie plants, whether as regards 


SAGO. 


formis, a dwarfish palm ; and some sago is made 
from it for native use in Travancore, Mysore, 
and Wynaad, inthe Bast Indies. ‘ 
The trunk of the sago palm, Metroaylon sagus. 
is five or six feet round, and it grows to the 
height of about 20 feet. ]t can only be propa- 
gated by seed It flourishes best in bogs and 
swampy marshes; a good plantation being often 
a bog, knee deep. The pith producing the sago 
is seldom of use till the tree is fourteen or fif- 
teen years old ; and the tree does not live long- 
er than thirty vears. Mr. Crawfurd says there 
are four varieties of this palm; the cultivated, 
the wild, one distinguished by long spines on 
the branches, and a fourth destitute of these 
spines, and called by the natives female sago. 
This and the cultivated species afford the best 
farina; the spiny variety, which has a slender 
trunk, and the wild tree, yield but an inferior 
quality of sago. 
The farinaceous matter afforded by each plant 
is very considerable, 590 Ibs being a frequent 
quantity, while 300 Ibs. may be taken as the 
common average produce of each tree. Suppos- 


\ing the plants set at a distance of ten feet apart, 
(an acre would contain 435 trees, which, on com- 


SAGITTIFOLIA. | 


ing to maturity in fifteen years, would yield at 
the before-mentioned rate 120,500 Ibs..amnually 
of farinaceots matter. The sago meal, in its 


the elegant spear leaved canes of glossicst : paw state, will keep good about a month. The 
yreen, or the flower spikes rising in pyra- | Malays and natives of the Eastern Islands, with 
midal form from the surface of the water. ‘This | whom it forms the chief article of sustenance, 
plant is extensively cultivated among the Chi- | partially bake it in earthenware moulds into 
nese not for its beauty but for the sake of its | sinall hard cakes, which will keep for a consi- 
bulb, which fixes itself in the solid earth below | qerable time. In Java the word ‘saga’ signi- 
the mud and constitutes an article of food.—4r¢ | tne lyneaik: 

Jour. page 108, April 1857. | "The sago palm (Metroxylon sayus) is one of 


(7296) SAGO. ) 


Sagu, Batt. 
Sagoodana, Brya. 
Sekuhme, CHIN. 
Sagoo, Sagoo-chawl, 
Guz. Hunn. 
General Remarks—Sago, and starchy matter 
allied to it,is obtained from many palms. It is con- 
tained in the cellular tissue of the stem, and is se- 
parated by bruising and elutriation. From the soft 
stem of Cycas circinalis, a kind of sago is produc- 
ed in the East and West Indies. ‘The finest is, 
however, procuved from the stems of Sagus laevis 
(S aermis, of Roxburgh), a native of Borneo 
and Sumatra; and wf/renga saccharifera, or Go- 
mutus sacchariferus, of Rumphius. The Saguerns 
Rumphii, or Mctroxylon sagus, which is found in 
the Eastern Islands of the Indian Ocean, yields 
a fecnlent matter. After the starchy substance 
is washed out of the stems of these palms, it i 
then granulated so as to form sago. The Jast- 
meutioned palm also furnishes a large supply of 
Sugar. Sago as well as sugar, and a kind of 
palm wine, are procured from Caryola urens. In 
China, sago is obtained from Raphis flabelli- 


Sagu, Jav. 
Sagu, Mat. 
Showarisee, ‘Tast. 
Zowbeeuin, ‘TEL. 
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the sinallest of its tribe, seldom reaching to more 


‘than 80 feet in height, and grows only in a re- 
Foion extending west to Celebes and Borneo, 


tn) 


north to Mindanao, south to Timor, and east to 
Papua. Ceram is its chief scat, aud there large 
forests of it are found, The edible farina is the 
central pith, which varies considerably in 
different trees, and as to the time required 
for its attaining proper maturity. Jt is eaten 
by the natives in the form of portage. A 
farina of an inferior kind is supplied by 
the Gomuti palm, ‘another tree peculiar to 
the Eastern Archipelago growing in the valleys — 
of hilly tracts. Perhaps all of these trees contri- 
bute to produce the ordinary sagos of commerce, 
for there are several kinds. Planche, im an ex- 
cellent memoir on the sagos, has described six 
species, which he distinguishes by the names of 
the places from which they come. _ Preferring to 
classify them according to their characters, 
M. Mayet distinguishes only three species. 
'The first he denominates. . 

Uncut sago, which comes from different 
parts, and varies much in color. It compre- 
hends—1s¢, Maldivian sago of Planche, in sphe- 
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SAGO. 

rical globules, of two or three millimetres in 
diameter, translucid, of an unequal pinkish 
white color, very hard and insipid. 2ud. New 
Guinea sayo, of Planche, in rather smaller 
globules, of a bright red color on one side, and 
white on the other. 37d. Grey sayo of the Mo- 
luccas or brown sago of the English, of unequal 
globules, from one to three millimetres in diame- 
ter, opaque, of a dull grey color on one. side, 
and whitish on the other. - This grey color 
probably raises from long keeping and hu- 
midity. 4h. Large grey sago of the Molue- 
“as, exactly resembling No. 3, only that the 
globules are from four to eight millimetres in 
diameter. 5th. Fine while sago of the Molue- 
cas; cntirely resembling No. 3, only that it is 
purely white, owing to the complete edulcoration 
of the fecula of which it is made. Whatever may 
be the places of origin of these sagos, they all 
possess the following characters—Rounded vlo- 
bules, generally spherical, all isolated, very hard, 
elastic, and dificult to break or powder. The 
globules put into water, generally swell to twice 
their original size, but do not adhere together, 

Second sago.—Viiis_ species corresponds with 
the pinkish sago of the Moluccas of Planche. — It 
is in very small globules, less regular than those 
of the “‘ first sago,”” and sometimes stuck together 
to the number of two orthree. Svaked in water, 
it swells to double its volume. 

Third Sago.—Tapioca sago.—This name has 
been applied to a species of savo now abundant 
in commerce, because it bears the same relation 
to the ancient or first sago, and even to the pre- 
ceding sago, that. tapioca bears to “ Moussache,” 
which is the fecula of the manioe, Janipha mani- 
hot (Manthoé utilissima). Whilst the two pre- 
ceding specics of sago, whatever may have been 
stated to the contrary, have beem neither baked 
nor submitted to any heatifg proccss, as is prov- 
ed by the perfect state of nearly all their grains 
of fecula, their species has been subjected to the 
action of heat while ina state of a moist paste. 
This sago ts not in spherical globules, like the (we 
preceding species, or at least there are but few 
of the globules of that form; it is rather in the 
form of very small irregular tubercular masses. 
formed by the adherence of different numbers of 
prnnary globules. The facility with which this sa- 
go swells and is divided by water, has oceasioned 
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stem consists of a thin hard wall, about 
two inches thick, and of an enormous vo- 
Juine of tissue (commonly termed the medudla or 
pith), from which the farina or sago is obtained. 
As the fruit forms, the farinaceous medulla dis- 
appears, and when the tree atiains full maturity, 
the stem is no more than a hollow shell. Sago 
oceurs In commerce in two states, pulvernient 
and granulated. 1. The meal or flour is im- 
ported in the form of a fine amylaceous powder. 
[tis whitish, with a buffy or reddish tint. Its 
odor is faint, but somewhat unpleagant and 
musty. 2, Granulated sago is of'two kinds, pearl 
and common brown. The former occurs in small 
hard grains, not excceding in size that of a pin’s 
head, inodorous, and having little taste. Thev have 
a brownish or pinkish yellow tint, and are some- 
What trauslucent. By the aid of a solution of 
chloride of line they can be bleached, and render- 
ed perfectly white. The dealers, it is said, pay 
£7- per ton for bleaching it. Common sago oc- 
curs in larger grains, about the size of pearl 
barley, which are brownish white. 

Sago is an article of exportation to Europe, 
and is also shipped to India, principally 
Bengal, and to China. Tt is in its) granu- 
lated form that it is usually sent abroad. The 
best sago is the produce of Siak, on the 
north coast of Sumatra. “This is of a light 
brown color, the grains large, and not. easily 
broken. The sago of Borneo is the next in 
valuc; it is whiter, but more friable. ‘The pro- 
duce of the Moluccas, though greatest in quan- 
tity, 1s of the smallest estimation. ‘The cost of 
granulated savo, from the hands of the grower 
or producer, was, according to Mr. Crawfurd, 
only a dollar a picul. Tt fetehes in the London 
market—common peart, 20s. to 26s. the ewt., 
savo flour, 2Cs.the ewt. The Chinese of Malaeea 
and Singapore have invented a process by whieh 
they refine savo, so as to give ita fine pearly 
lustre, and it is from thence we now principally 
derive our supplies of this article. ~ The exports 
from Singapore in S47 exceeded 63 million 
pounds, but are now much larger. 

Manufacture.~ The foilowing is a deserip- 
lion of the manufacture of this important 
article of conimeree—The tree being eut 
down, the exterior bark is removed, and the 
heart, or pith of the palm, a soft, white, spongy 


fe 


it to be preferred as an article of food to the;and mealy substance is gathered; and for the 
ancient sago. It has been described by Planche | purposes of distant. transportation, it is put into 


under the name of the white sago of the Molue- 
eas, andl by Dr. Pereira under the name of pearl 
sago. 

Bennet, in his work on “ Ceylon and_ its 
Capabilities,” (1843), states that savo is procur- 
ed from the granulated pith of the talipot palm, 
Corypha unbraculifera. 

The Sagus Rumphii, Wildenow, 


conical bags, made of plantain leaves, and 
veatly tied up. In that state it is called by the 


Malays Saugoo tampin, or bundles of sago ; each 


bundle weighs about 30 lbs. On its arrival at 
Singapore it is purchased by the Chinese manu- 
facturers of sago, and is thus treated :—Upon 
being carried to the manufactory, the, plantain- 


and &.| leaf covering is removed, and the raw sago, im- 


Jarinifera, Gaertner.—Before maturity, and parting a strong acid odour, is bruised, and is 
previous to the formation of the fruit, the put into large tubs of cold spring water, where 
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*¢ undergoes a process of purification by being | name of “ pearl sago.” 


SAGO. | 
Thus the labor of fifteen 


stirred, suffered to repose, and again re-stirred | or twenty men 13 required to do that which, with 


in newiy-introduced water. 


i 


When well purified |the aid of simple machinery, might be done 


thus, it is taken out of the tubs by means of | much better by three or four laborers. A water- 


small vessels ; and -being mixed with a great | wheel would both work a 
deal of water, the liquid is gently poured upon | 
a large and slightly inclined trough, about ten | for the purpose of dryt 


4 


stirring machine and 
sause an inclined cylinder to revolve over a fire, 
ng the sago, in the man- 


inches in height and width; and in the descent ner used. for corn, meal, and flour in America, 
towards the depressed end, the saga is de-|or for roasting coflee and chicory i England. 


posited in the bottom of the trough, whilst 
the water flows into another — large 
where what may remain of savo is_ finally 
deposited. As the strata of deposited sago m- 
creases ‘tn the tronzh, small pieces of slates are 
nidjusted to its lower end to prevent the escape 
of the substance. When by this pouring pro- 
cess the trough becomes quite full of sago, it 
js then removed to make room for a fresh one, 
whilst the former one is .put out imto the air, 
under cover, fora short time; and on its being 
well dried, the savo within is cut info square 
pieces and taken out to be thoroughly dried, 
under cover, to protect it from the sun. It 
has then lost the acid smell already uoticed, 
and has become quite white. After one day's 
drving thus, it is taken junto what may be 
ealled the manufactory, a lone shed, open in 
front and on one side, and 
and in the rear. 


broken up, and are reduced into an impalpable | 


flour, which is passed through a sieve. ‘The 
lumps which are retained by the sieve are put 
back to be re-bruised, whilst that portion which 
has passed is collected, and is placed ina long 
cloth bag, the gathered ends of which, like those 
of a hammock, are attached to a pole, which pole 
being suspended to a beam of the building by 
a rope, one end of it is sharply thrown forward 
with a particular jerk, by means of which the 
savo within is shortly granulated very fine, and 
becomes what is technically termed ‘ pearled.” 
It is then taken out and put into irgn vessels, 


called guallies, for the purpose of being dried.- 


‘These quallies are sinall elliptical pans, and resem- 
ble inform the sugar coppers of the West Indies, 
and would each hold about five gallons of fluid. 
They are set a little inclining, and ina range, over 
a line of furnaces, each one having its ow fire. 
Before putting in the sago to be dried, a cloth, 
Which contains a small quantity of hog’s-lard, or 
some oily substance, is hastily passed into the 
qually, and the sago i3 equally quickly put into 
it, and a Chinese laborer who attends it, com- 
mences stirring it with a pallit, and thus con- 
tinues his labour during the few minutes —neces- 
sary to expel the moisture contained in the sub- 
stance. ‘Thus each qually, containing about ten 


tub, | 


closed at the other! 
Herethe Jumps of sago are. 


| 





| 
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But the Chinese lave no idea of substituting 
artificial means, When imanual ones are obtain- 
able. 

Singapore.—A considerable quantity of sago 
is exported from Singapore in the state of flour. 
The whole quantity made and exported there 
exceeds, on the average, 2,509 tons annually. 
The quantity shipped from this entrepot is 
shown by the annexed returns, nearly all of 
which was grown and manufactured in the settle- 
ment. The estimated value for export is set 
down at 14s. per picul of 11 ewt. 

SINGAPORE. 


VPiculs. 
41,146 


EXPORTS FROM 


TSh0-f1 .. 


Pearlsavo,., 


eh She ee 


o J. Savo flour... 4... 83,552 
1841 #2... Pearl sago... 0.0 00. 46,225 
” J Sago flour oo. o. TAT 
S42) D3ece Perr Gaeoncs ~ ace. ave 25,006 
co azo HOUP wee vee 4 838 
PSES-dh.. Pearl sago... 6. 0. 14,266 
ve ONCO NOUS sx. Saye TE OOT 
Psd4 45 .. Pearlsago oo. 6. 18,472 
_ oe SACO TlOUP as, aus OO, 141 
1845-46 .. Pearl savo oo. 24. 19,833 
= se maeGllonr sear “Ras 26,925 
1846-47 .. Vearlsago... 00. oe. 40,765 
- ceo OUP See, “awe 9 025 


Junports of sago, into the United Kingdom, 
and quantity retained for home consumption :— 


Imports. Jfome consumption. 


(Cwls. Cwts. .. 

1826 ...... 9,644 ......... 2,065 
1830 i, S007 S&@ierees. 705000 
VS84: ccscow. 25,708: wecwed: IB827 
TS3S) waczss P8262 7 cscxevera 2006 
1842 ...... 45,046 ......... 50,904 
1846 ...... 38,595 ......... £5,671 
TS48 .2020. 65,000 cesses vee 

PSLD .cccee SITU, .c..cc0ee 72,741 
1850 22.2... SU,S84 cecceenee Sb,JOk 

—Einmonds. 


From the above, it will be observed that sago, and 
the allied starches which receive its name, is now 


lan extensive article of diet, contributing largely to 


the food of the nursery,the diets of the invalid and 
the delicacies of the tables of the rich. Jt 1s con- 


pounds of sago, requires the attendance of a man. | tained in the cellular tissue of the stem of many 
}° . 7. e . e » of e « . 
Ihe sazo, on being taken off the fire, is spread | trees, principally palms,from which it is separated 


out to cool on large tables, after which it is fit 
to be packed in boxes, or put.into bags for 


| 


by bruising and washing. In the language of 
the Papua Islands, Sago signifies bread, and in 


shipment; aud is known in commerce under the many countries, this vegetable product consti- 
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{tutes a large pat of the food of the people. And best sago is made, there, from October to June, as 
the extent to which it has latterly been brought | in its preparation bright sunshine is required to 
into general use, may be judged of by mention- | mature the operation. The Ist sort may be de- 
ing that the imports into Mayland have increased ilivered on the sea coast at Rs. 44 per maund 
from 9,644 cwts. in 1826 to 100,000 cwts. on | (25 tbs.), the 2d sort at Rs. 24 per anaund.—M. 
the average of the four years ending 1852. In: ©. C. Sago is made in Malabar from the pith 
commerce, sago is met with in the form of sagojof the Taliput palm. As with the true Sago 
meal, and as pearl sago, the latier being the usual | palm, a farina is prepared from the medul- 
form it is seen in Hurope from the meal not keep- ‘lary matter of the Gomuti, the Aretenga sac- 
ing. In the process of manufacture, the wood is i churifera : in Java, indeed, this palin is the 
split into billets,the soft interior extracted pound- {only source of Sago, which is used in con- 
edand thrown into water,the water is then drain- | siderable quantity in the western and poorer 
ed off the pulpy mass, when the starch comes | districts of the island and is offered for sale’ in 
away with it, aud being allowed to settle, is after- | all the markets. It is smaller in quantity than 
wards prepared and purified by successive wash- in the pith of the true Sago-tree, more difficult 
ings. ‘This is the “‘ernde” or “raw” “sago,” to extract and inferior in quality : possessing a 
or “sago meal,” of commerce. ‘The Process ‘certain peculiar flaveur from which the farina 
employed in manufacturing the pearl Sago, ' of the true Sago is free. Some trees will pro- 
is supposed to have been invented by the Chi- duce five or six female spadices, bi fore yielding a 
nese. When the raw Sago has been several | single male one, such trees are considered unpro. 
times washed and strained through cloth, the j fitable by the toddy collectors, but in this case, 
masses which collect at the bottom of the vessels | itis said that they vield Sago equal iu quality, 
are collected, broken into pieces, and placed upon | though not in quantity, to the Cyeas  circinalis, 
platforms in the sun to dry, being brokcu into ! from which, both in the East and West Indies a 
still smaller picces as the drying proceeds. When ! kind of Sago is procured. One tree yielded 
sufficiently dry, they are powdered and silted | about 150 Ibs. of good Sago meal. The pith or 
through sieves made of the midrib of the cocoa ; farinaceous part of the trunk of old trees, of the 
nut palin, it is then put into a bag suspended | Caryota urens or kittul palm is manufactured 
from the roof and granulated by frequent, shak- into Sago, equal to the best farina, being highly 
ing. After this it is dried in iron pans over the : nutritious: It is said, indeed, to be equal to 
fire. | that of the true Sago palin. In China, Sago is 

Sources of Sago.—The tine for collecting | obtained from Raphis flabelliforinis, one of 
the Sago, is just before the tree flowers, | dwarfish genus of palms, a native of the island of 
which it generally does when seven or eight ; Liu-kiu and Southern China, and, also, on the 
years old. The best sago of commerce is hauthority of Simmonds p. 314, in Travancore, 
obtained from two species of Metroxylon, | Mysore, and the Wynaad. A farina is prepared 
viz, M. Rumphi, Mart: and M. Juve, Mart: in Brazil from the inside of the trunk of the 

| 





which inhabit the islands of the Indian Arehi- | “ Carnauba,”’ Copernica cerifera, of theBrazilians. 
pelago, and form extensive forests almost ex- |The pithy portion of the trunk of the Gebane 
cluaively composed of their own kind, these ; palm, Corypha Gebanga, Blume, yields a sort of 
two trecs both grow in marshy spots. ‘This is | Sago, as also that of the Sabal Adansonii, and 
known as the true sago palm. A sago is also the Sago palm of New Ireland. 
produced abundantly from one of the date species, | The Cycas circinalis before alluded to, belongs 
the Phenia farinifera, q.v. The Calamusagus ; to the Cycadacee, a tribe of plants possessing 
laciniosus, of Griffiths, 1s supposed also to yicld | nearly equal aftinity with palms and_ tree ferns. 
it, but that known as ‘ Mergui sago” is mann-: Its genera are natives of the tropics aud the 
factured from the acca pennatifidu. A sago | temperate parts of America and Asia, all of them 
was also exhibited in the Madras Exhibition of | contain a starch and it is separated from the 
1855, made from the Cycas circinalis. The pith | pith of many and employed as an article of dict. 
of Caryota urens is much used as Sago meal, in ! The Eucephalartos is called “ Caffir Bread.” 
‘anara when fresh, and deserves attention.— Af. ' The seeds of Dion edule, in Mexico, yield starch 
E. 7. k. Sago is obtained in Cochin from a! and in the Bahainas and other West Indian Is- 
palm called koota pana, and sells there for 2 | lands, a Sago is obtained from a species of Za- 
annas a pound, and in Cochin, the date palm | mia. Inthe Moluceas, from Cycas Circinalis, 
flour and seed is called Henthalkurroo. Assistant | and in Japan from C. revoluta.— Seeman. 
Surgeon J. Pringle, M. D., Civil Surgeon, Cochin, ‘* Ipuruma,” is the Guiana name given to a 
in a letter to the Editor, Cochin, 19th October | Sago like flour formed from the medullary por- 
1850, sent specimens of Sago manufactured in| tion of the trunk of the Mauritia flexuosa. It 
the immediate neighbourhood of Cochin, the| was tried by Humboldt, who described it as 
shipping port, as also throughout the conntry in | very agreeable to the taste, resembling rather Cas- 
the vicinity of the backwater, on which there is! sava Bread, than the sago of India. It is said 
exccllent water carriage to the sea coast. The to yield its sago in most abundance if the male 
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tree be cut down just before the flowers appear. 
The ‘red’ or netted hammock of the native 
tribes of the Amazon, are made from string manu- 
factured from the dried leaves of this plant. 

The “ Papunha,” Guilielma species, of Brazil 
roduces a farinaceous fruit. In various countries 
of Europe, millet, Puntcum muliaceum and P. fru- 
mentucenm is used as a substitute for sago and 
is considered excellent.— Seeman. Simmonds. 

Sayo of Mergut, Sago may be seen in eve- 
ry bazar in the Tenasserim Provinces, but it is 
not venerally known what plant produces it, many 
having the erroneous impression that it 1s made 
from manihot. It is the produce of an indige- 
nous plant abounding along the sea shores, the 
islands, and especially at Mergui—a species of 
tacea, the same plant that is common in the 
South Sea Islands, whose tubers there supply to 
the inhabitants the place of bread. Considerable 
quantities of sago are made at Mergw, yet 
Lindley in his Medical Botany, makes no 
reference to tacca as yielding sago.—A/ason. 

Archipelago.—Crawfurd tells us that in the 
Eastern Archipelago, there are supposed to 
he five palms produeing this article, of which 
the most frequently cubivated are the Ae- 
trorylon sago, Syu. Kayrs konigit, Rambaya 
Malay: and the Sagas /evis, Bamban, Malay. 
Sago trees are found in’ every part of the 
Malayan Archipelago and Philippmes, as far 
as Mindano, wherever there is a genial soil 
for them, and this soil consists of a marsh or 
bog, composed of decayed land and vegetables, 
near the sea but excluding tidal action. ‘They 
are most abundant in the eastern parts of the 
Malay Archipelago at the Moluccas and neigh- 
bouring islands, with New Guinea and Borneo, 
and, in the Phitppines, Mindano. All these 
palms yield an immense quantity of farina, 
the wood being a mere shell containing a 
mass of medulla, and the Sago from them 
is more or less the food of the inhabitants 
of the Archipelago. The Sagos propagate 
by lateral shoots, as well as by seeds, and only 
produce fruit once, after which they die. From 
the first of their properties, a sago plantation 
once formed is perpetual. The trees are culti- 
vated in small patches, and a man and 
his family can manage a_ plantation of about 
400 trees, in a space of 100 square fathoms. 
The trees are cnt down immediately before benr- 
ing fruit, which is usual about the age of 15 
years. When a plantation has once arrived at 
maturity there will be a constant harvest. The 
sazu tree a cut down aid the top severed 
from it, is a cylinder about 20 inches in dia- 
meter and from J5 to 20 feet in height. Assum- 
ing this to be the average, the contents will be 
nearly 26 bushels, and allowing one half for 
Woody fibre, there will remath 13 bushels 
of starch, which will give about 700 pounds for 
each tree, or 123 bushels. It may give some 
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; 
idea of the enormous rate of this produce, if it 
be considered that three trees yield more nn- 
tritive matter than an acre of wheat and 
six trees yield more than an acre of po- 
tatoes. An acre of sago, if. cut down at 
one harvest, will yield 5220 bushels, or as 
much as 163 acres of wheat, so that according 
as we allow 7 or 15 years for the growth of a 
tree, an acre of sago is equal in annual produce 
to 23 or to 10 acres of wheat. Up till 1814 the 
Archipelago used to export small quantities of 
the granulated form of Sago, of a dirty brown 
colour, but about the tune whemwthe trade with 
Europe was first thrown open, the Chinese of 
Malacca began to prepare a much superior article 
known in commerce under the name of pearl 
savo. Of this and sago flour, or the ungranulated 
starch, Singapore is at present the chief place of 
manufacture and principal mart, the Chinese 
being the sole manufacturers, and the raw material 
being brought from various neighbouring 
countries, but chiefly from the north-western coast 
of Borneo and the north Eastern of Sumatra, 
with its adjacent islands from Stak to Jurdagiri 
In the year 1847-48, the quantity of Sago export- 
ed from Singapore was about 80,960 ewt, worth 
on the spot about £45,000. Crawfird?, p. 372. 
China.—Sago is bronght to China to some 
extent in native vessels and is said. to be 
the produce of the Ae¢roxrylon sagus, «a species 
of palm, about 30 feet high and 18 inches 
in diameter. But it is not fit to make sago 
from until it has attained maturity, at which 
time the trunk is hollow. ‘This tree grows 
in Sumatra and on the western side of Borneo. 
When cut down, the medullary part of the 
trunk is scraped out and reduced to powder, 


and the filaments separated by washing. 
The meal is cooked by baking. It is made 


reacly for sale by the natives by sewing the leaves 
of the tree into a sort of bag, seven of which 
are about equal toa pecul; all the sago tainp- 
ing, as these bags are called, is brought to Sin- 
gapore, where the Chinese have manufactories 
for refining and granulating it. ‘This is done 
by mixing it with pure water, and rubbing the 
paste into little grains. When well cured, it has 
a pearly lustre, is slightly reddish and dissolves 
in hot water into a fine jelly. There are nu- 
merous manufactories in Singapore for making 
sao, from whence many thousands of peculs are 
annually exported, principally to England. Its 
price in China is $ 3 to $ 4 per pecul —Morrison. 

(7297) SAGUS, orn SAGUERUS, a genus 
of Plants belonging to the family of Palms. 
The leaves are pinnated ; the flowers moncecious ; 
the spadix branched, without any common spathe, 
but with numerous partial ones; the fruit 
hard, shining, its surface divided into numerous 
rhomboidal spaces. ‘Ihe species are natives of 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and yield 


sago.— Ling. Cyc. 
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SAILING FISIL 
(7298) SAGUS LEVIS. Saco 


Rambiva, MALay. 

This is a native of Sumatra and the Moluccas. 
The stem is as thick as that of the cocoa-nut 
tree, which 1s from 15 to 20 years in attaining 
maturity.— 7 Shau ghuessy, paye 640. Sagus, 
cevis, the True Sago-Palm, has the petioles and 
spathes unarmed. ‘Chis palm furnishes most of 
the sao scunt to Europe.— kug. Cyc. 

(7299) SAGUS RUMPHIL Sagus Rumphii, 
Willd. \. the Sagus spinosus of Rumph. Herb. 
Amb. i p. 75, has the petioles and spathes 
euarded by  grong — prickles. According — to 
Martin, the sayo vielded) by this plant is “used 
principally i in Ludia, and seldom exported. — Eng. 
Cyc. [tis made offiemal in the London Pharma- 
copei as the plaut vielding Sago, which is de- 
scribed as Aedudle Feecula ; but Endovens have 
no proper pith, tno that of Mdinbureh it 
sad to be the Farina from the interior 
of the trunk of various Pals and. species of 
Cyeas. The Malays are said to prefer the Savo 
of this tree(Sagues Kumphe). Dr. Roxburgh states 
that the granulated Sago is made from savus (/2- 
ermis Rox.) leeis, Jack. Blume states it to be 
prodneed by Sagus levis and S. gennina, Vhe Sa- 
guerus saccharifer also, (ealled likewise 8. Raan- 
pho and Arenga saceharifera,) when exhausted of 
His saccharine sap, yields Sago of good quality. 
Curyotaurens and Phenix farinifera also yield a 
Savolike farina in India. It is, therefore, difficult 
to select one as the sole officinal speeles, Bago 
is also said to be produced by species of Cycas, 
but the statement has never been properly con- 
firmed. Some Zamias are said to vield one kind 
of Arrowroot in the West Indies. M. Plauche 
has arranged the Sagos of commerce under six 
different heads, aceording to the places whenee 
they are procured. M. Ginbourt: arranges them 
all under three heads. 1. Uneut Sago, 2. Seed 
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Sago. 3. Tapioca Sago, which is the same as 
Pearl Sago. The unbroken grains of Sago, are 


more or less of an ovoid form, but most appear 
as if troneated or muller-shaped. An imitation 
of Sago is made wih Potato-Starch near Paris. 
Jtoyle, Sago is insoluble in cold water, but by | 
long boiling becomes soft, Suguerus sacchariler, 
(Syn. Arenga saccharifera), 18 scarce, and | 
only found in some of the gardens in Bom | 
bay, where ithas been introdueed from the 
Sumatra Islands. It is only grown as an exotic, 
and is a very beautiful species of palm, from 
its piunate leaves. It is propagated by suckers 
from the roots of the old tree.— Riddell. 

(7300) SAHCOTTAY OIL. From Canara, 
used for cutancous diseases.— AL. £. J. RB. 1857. 

(7301) SAILING FISH. Inquiries were made 
abont two remarkable inhabitants of the waters 
about Malacca and Sumatra, described by Raf- 
fles ; the sailing fish, called by the natives ikan 
layer, and the dugong, mentioned by Valentien, 
and so long talked of as the mermaid, but the 
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Commodore was told by the inhabitants of Singa- 
pore that these fish had become very scarce, if 
not entirely ” extinct. —Ameri ican Expedition to 
Japan, p. 155. 

(7302) SAIL-LEAF. Panpanvs.—On inany 
of the Burmese boats, sails are seen made of large 
narrow leav es, sew ed together. They are the 
leaves of a species of scraw pine, that has a trunk 
like a palm, which usually grows near the sea, 
and is very abundant. The fruit is used by the 
Karens, to hackle their thread.—A/ason. . 

7303) SAKI. <A pair of chop sticks was 
' placed at each comer of every table, in the centre 
| was an earthern pot filled with saéé (the intoxt- 
eating drink made by the Lew Chewans)  sur- 
rounded with four acorn cups, four large-coarse 
China cups with chunsy spoons of the same 
material and fourtea cups of tea. Cups of tea were 
first handed round, these were followed hy very 
small cups of saki, which had the taste of French 
liqueur.—dmerican Hapedition to Jupan, p. 2)8. 


7304) SAL, or SAUL, an East) Indian 
tinber-tree, the Shorea robusta; (See 377, Dy. 
Wallich’s Catalogue) : this wood is in) very 


veneral use i India for beans, rafters, and vari- 
ous building purposes ; Saul is close-grained and 
heavy, of alight brown colour, not so durable 
ut stroneer il tougher than teak, and is one 
of the best timber-trees of India. Captain 
Baker considers saul to resist strains, howsoever 
applied, better than any other Indian timber ; 
he savs the Morung Saul the best. The 
Sissoo appears to be the next in esteem, and 
then the teak, In respect to strength. — Tred, 
(7305) SAT AMMONIAC, 
Ammonia, HyDROCHLORATE OF 


ba 
Is 


MURIATE 
AMMONIA. 


Sale Ammontaco. Ir. 
Sal Ammoniac, Lat. 
Nowshadur, Pens. 
Nascbatur, Rus. 
Nowsadur, Sans. 
Navacharum, Jas. 


OF 


Urmena, Aran. 
Vayvagarra loonoo,CynG. 
Scl Ammoniae, Fr. 

Salmaik, Ger. 

Nowsagur Nowsadur, 

Guz. linn. 

Ts prepared by the decomposition of the aim- 
-moniacal uid given off during the preparation of 
coal gas ; also, “by it complicated process from 
bones, camel's ding, and other refuse of animal 
i substances containing its ingredients. Ttis like- 
wise found native at Etna and Vesuvius, in 
some of the ‘Tuscan lakes, and in’ Persia, Bok- 
hara, &e. It is met with in large cakes of a 
semicircular form, translucent, and colourless, 
with a sharp, saline, cool taste, but no smell. 
It is extensively employed im the arts, in the 
preparation of aqua-regia, in soldering some of 
the metals, in tinning iron and copper, in the 
preparation of dyes, liquid animonia, and in vari- 
ous chemical manufactures. It is brought to 
Bombay from Calentta, and is re- exported to the 
Persian and Arabian Gulfs.—Faulkner. Sal 
ammoniae, is collected in Mongolia and Ile from” 
lakes and the vicinity of extinct volcanoes, and 
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SATLACHA, SALEP. 


blue and white vitriol, which are obtained by; the last named iu compliment to Dr. Johu, a 
yousting pyriles—Hilliams’ Mid. King. p. 248.) Danish missionary, who was one of the founders 
Sal Ammoniac is a compound of ammonia) of the Botanic Garden at ‘Tranquebar, and sent 
and hydrochloric acid, NH,, H. C.,, now cal | many new plants to Dr. Roxburgh. ‘The whole 
led kydrochlora te of ammonia, although the | are formed of species which have little beauty, 
older term, muriate of ammonia, is also used.| but the fruit of both the species of Joduia is eat- 
The substance from which this salt was first ob- | able-—Eng. Cyc. Wight gives Salacia ma- 
tained, was the soot of camel’s dung; and it|crosperma, 962; multiflora, 962; oblonga. ; 
was formerly produced therefrom by sublimation | pomifera, 55; prinoides, 321; and verrucosa, - 
in large quantities, in Kyvpt, near the temple of | 662. 
Jupiter Ammon, whence the name sal anmoniac.; (7308) SALEP. Orcuis MascuLa. Lin. 
It is now manufactured Jargely in Europe. by ghee aie Je ees _— 
combining hydrochloric acick either iG or See ene ae oe oye 
indirectly with ammonia obtained from the decom- elcn Misree, TAM. . occa 
position of animal matter. In France, bones 
and other animal matters are distilled in large} The tubers of the Ovchis mascuta receive this 
iron retorts, for the manufacture both of animal | name in works on pharmacy. They are com- 
charcoal and of sal ammoniac. Coal soot was | pressed, ovoid, rather transparent, ana composed 
formerly used in Great Britain as a source of: chietly of bassorine, soluble gin, and stareh. 
this salt; but since the establishment of cas | Kovle states that one drachm of the powdered 
works, it has been chiefly derived from the liquor reot requires 60 drachms of boiling water to 
obtained during the preparation of coal gas, | affect its solution ; two drachms afford a suflici- 
(See Gas.) The impure carbonate of ammonia | ent meal for aninvalid ; good salep carefully 
contained in this liquor is either at onee | prepared is in truth one of the best articles of 
saturated with hydrochloric acid, or it is first | diet a convalescent can use. In India the salep 
converted into sulphate of ammoma and after- i of Cashinere is reckoned the best, and is obtain- 
wards by decomposing it with common salt | ed chiefly at the Turdwar fair from— the Cash- 
into hydrochlorate ; the products being sulphate | mere merchants. Lindley and Rowe consider 
of soda and diydrochlorate of ammonia; the the plant which produces this salep to be an 
latter is separated by ervstallization and sublima- | Enlophia not an Orchis. ‘This substance, from 
tion. This salt, as obtained by sublimation. ‘the peculiar shape of the tubera, has eained iim- 
is anorphous, somewhat elastic, translucent, and POSE, but most unmerited cclebrity as an 
colourless; and of the sp. er. 7°45 to 1-50, bat) aphrodisiac renedy. The same cireumstance 
when obtamed by erystalization, its forme 1s | has given the plant its name both in’ the Creek 
octohedral and cubic. Hs taste is sharp and | and Arabie languayve.—G@ Shanghnessy, page 053. 
saline: it has no smell; it dissolved readily inj At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, there were 
water ; it does not change in dry air,and volatilizes | three samples of ‘ Salep misree’ contributed by 
by heat, without undergoing decomposition, ft is | Dr. Riddell —‘ one” and “ two”, labelled ‘* Salep 
decomposed by lime, aud the fixed alkalies, with | misrce” from the Kunner Tilly near Aurunga- 
the evolution of ammoniagal gas: sulphuric acid , bad—sold when green, and fresh due up, at 2 
expels hydrochloric acid gas from it. Sal am-; plee per seer: © three’? was from’ Booldanah 
moniae is used in the arts for a variety of pur- | Hills in Berar—when fresh dug is sold by the 
poses; as in pharmacy for making amimoniacal , bheels at 12 seers for the Rupee.  ‘Ehese smal 
preparations: iu tiuning, to prevent the oxidation | dried tubers of terrestrial orchids were bard, and 
of the surface of the copper: when dissolved mm had a horny appearance, the two first were dirty: 
nitrie acid it forms the agua regia of comimerce, | green and the third of a yellowish white color. 
used for dissolving gold instead of nitro-hydro-; The Salep contains a gummy principle (Bas- 
chloric acid. ft is also used in small quantities in serinc) beside the large proportion of any laceous 
steam boilers, to prevent the formation of calea-; matter, which renders it highly nutritious asa 
reons deposits.— Tomlinson. diet for invalids. Dr. Riddell’s price is consider- 
(7306) SAL PRUNELLA, a term applied to | ably lower than that m= the bazar of Madras.— 
nitrate of potash, fused and cast into balls resem- | A. #7. Although that imported from the 
bling prunes or plums, and sometimes coloured | Persian Gulf is also much estecmed, and is the 
to resemble them.— Tomlinson. sort generally met with, salep is indigenous in 
(7307) SALACIA, a genus of Plants belong- | some parts uf the Western Presidency, but for 
ing to the natural order Hippocrateacee, which | waut of cultivation, the tubers are scarcely worth 
has been so differently defined by different bo-| the trouble of procuring.—Faulkuer" Native 
tanists, that it sometimes includes species found | practitioners consider Salep as a_ powerful 
in Asia, Africa, and America. At other times, | strengthener of the body, and prescribe it In 
American species are referred to the genus Zox- | conjunction with mastich and some other ingredi- 
sella, and the African species to the genus| ents, in such cases as require tonics.— Aims. 
Calypso, and those of India to the genus Johnia, ' Mat. Med. p. 40. “This nutritive mucilagin- 
12:20 
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ous substance is obtained from the subterrane- 
ous succulent roots of several species of orchis, 
especially Orchis mascula, thus forming one of 
the few exceptions to the general rule, that or- 
chidaceous plants, which charm and astonish by 
their elegant, varied, or grotesque forms are 
without known utility to man. Salep is a powder 
prepared from their dried roots ; in some cases, 
as inthat imported from India, it isin hard 
clear pellucid inodorous pieces. There is not 
much demand for this substance, although it is 
considered a bland and nutritious article of diet, 
taken with milk, in the same way as arrowroot. 
The orchis which yields it thrives wellin Eng- 
land, but is not cultivated to any extent.—Zom- 
linson. 

(7309) SALICINE, a peculiar, crystallizable, 
bitter principle, obtained from the leaves and 
young bark ofthe poplar, willow, aspen, &c. 
It forms small white silky needles, and in some 
respects, resembles the vegeta-alkalis, cinchona, 
and quina, having febrifuge properties ; but it 
differs from them in comtaining no nitrogen, and 
not forming salts with acids, Its formula is 
saidto be C,,H,,0, ,.—-Zomlinson. . 


(7310) SALICORNIA. Of this genus, Wieht 
vives, in Icones, Salicornia brachiata, 738; 
Jruticosa, 738 ; herbacea, 738 ; and Indica, 737. 

(7311) SALICORNIA INDICA. 

Jidoo Paluug, BENG. 


A plant very common on such salt grounds as 
are inundated by the spring tides. It is especi- 
ally plentiful on the coast of Coromandel, and 
would doubtless yield a fine and cheap carbonate 
of soda. But the probable value of this article 
as an Indian export has been much depreciated 
by the progress of chemical science in Europe. 
The purest alkali is now manufactured in’ Eng- 
land by decomposing common salt by: sulphuric 
acid, and at the low rate of 102. the ton of 30 
mmaunds.— Lng. Cyc. 


(7312) SALISBURIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Tazacee, named 
in honour of R. A. Salisbury, a modern bota 
nist of distinction. The tree, which is the only 
one of the genus, has long been known by the 
Japanese name Gingko. The genus is characte- 
rised by having moneccious flowers. The male 
flowers disposed in a filiform naked catkin, with- 
out calyx or corolla ; stamens numerous; the 
anthers composed of 2 cells, which 
lous, and united only at the apex. - Female flow- 
ers solitary and terminal; calyx 4-fid, or rather 
a cup-shaped disc, from the thickened apex of 
the peduncle, surrounds the base of the solitary 
ovule ; fruit forming a drupe, which has its base 
supported by a fleshy cup, with a juicy white 


pip; seed nut-like, with an osseous shell ; ker. | 


nel white; embryo axillary, dicotyledonous, 
radicle above.—Hng. Oye. 


SALIX AGYPTIACA. 


(7818) SALISBURIA ADIAN'TIFOLIA, 
the Gingko, grows naturally in Japan, iw nivch 
cultivated in ‘China, and is found in many gar- 
dens in Europe. Fine old specimens may be seen 
at Kew and iu the Apothecaries’ Garden at 
Chelsea. In congenial climates it attains the 
size of the walnut. It is remarkable for the form 
of its leaves, which are wedge or fan-shaped, 
deeply cut in the centre or bilobed, and finely 
striated with veins, having some resemblance to 
the leaves of some species of /diantum, whence 
it is commonly called Maiden-Hair Tree in Eng- 
land. The pulp of the fruit is austere tasted, 
but the kernel is sweet, with some degree of 
bitterness when raw, but agreeable as a dessert 
when roasted like chestnuts. They are much 
eaten in China. Dr. Abel says he saw the fruit 
exposed in the markets in China, but could not 
find out to what purpose it was applied. -- Eng. 
Cyc. In one of his Journev’s, here and there,on his 
/ way Mr. Fortune met with large trees of the 
| Salisburia adiantifolia, which are the largest and 
| most striking trees in soine parts of the country, 
| —- Hortune’s Wanderings, page 248; In the fol- 
owing page, he says that the only tree which 
‘he met with of very large size in this district 
is the Salisburia adiantifolia, commonly called 
the Maiden-hair tree from the resemblance its 
i leaves bear toa fern of that name, This is one 
|of the plants which the Chinese are fond of 
idwarfing, and it is, consequently, often seen in 
that state in their gardens. Its fruit is sold 
}in the markets i all Chinese towns by the 
‘name of ‘* Pa-EHwo’, and is not unlike dried 
jalmonds, only whiter, fuller, and = more round. 
‘The natives seem very fond of it, although it 
is rarely eaten by Europeans. The weeping 
willow, apparently the same species as we possess 
in Kavland, is also common on the sides of all 
ithe rivers and canals, as well as in the gardens 
of the Chinese; and there is also a species of 
Melm but it never attains any great size and can 
| therciore be of little value.-—Fordune’s Wander- 
wg, page 129. - : 

(7314) SALIX. Of this genus, Wight, in 
| Icones, gives Salix ichnostachya, 1963;and tetras- 
;perma, 1954. Dr. O'Shaughnessy carefully 
}examined Salix ‘Tetrasperma, the only willow 
found in lower Bengal, but could not detect in 
it any trace of salicine. Sulix babylonica and 
Tigyptroaca, (Khilaf bhulkee, dad. Bed mooshk, 
Pers.) occur in gardens in Upper India. Salix 








are pendue | Lindleyana, or dwarf willow, occurs at 12,000. 


to 13,000 feet on the Himalayas—S. chita and 
rotundifolia in Kunawur ; a kind of manna, ded- 
kisht, is said to be collected from the willows in 
Khorasan.—( Royle.) ~O’ Shaughnessy, page 606. 
(7815) SALIX ASGYPTIACA. 
Bed-e-mnsk. PERs. 
Ts cultivated at Lahore for the distillation 


| of an aromatic water, prepared from the palms 


of this kind of willow, which is much used in 
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SALSOLA. 
the hot season. —Thirty-five years in the Hast by 
Dr. Honig. See. Vol. \. p. 165. p. 339. 
(7316) SALIX BABYLONICA. WEEPING 
WILLOW. 
Bet Mujnee Nhilaf bhulkee, Seilee Mujnoo, Hinp. 


\Mujnoo is cultivated in gardens at Ajmecr.-— 
Gent, Med. Top. p. 219, | 

(7517) SALIX THT RASPERMA. A peeuhar 
species of willow is common at Rangamally in 
the ‘Terai which is a singular faet,as the genus 
‘s @hnracteristie of cold and aretic latitudes, 
and no species is found below 8000 feet cleva- 
tion on the Sikkim mountains, where it grows 
on the inner JTimalaya only, same kinds ascend- 
ing to 16,009 feet.-—Hooker. Hin. Jour. Vol. 
1. page 409. 

(7318) SALMALIA MALABARICA. Syn. 
BomBax Matanaricum: also SaumMauta Ix- 
signis. Red Cotton tree. 

Poola marun, ‘Tan. 

Moollclavoo, Can. 

Adarge common tree, flowers of a beautiful 
red colour, the wood light, and spongy used by 
Moochees in their work, bat very tferior.-- 
M. BE, J. RB. Salmalia Malabarica 1s common 
about Nelambore where itis used for building.-— 
MeIvor. Tn Tenasscrim, the red cotton tree is 
one of the most abundant forest trees, and the 
silky down that envelopes the seed is used to 
stuff mattresses and pillows and has occasion- 
ally been made into cloth. ‘There appear to be 
two species, but T ean refer to the deseription of 
one only.——Afasou. 


(7319) SALPIGLOSSIS. ScROPULARINE ES. 
This genus of showy plants reqnire much eare 
in their cultivation, the situation in which they 
are grown should be sheltered and) partially 
shaded, for if exposed to the sun they become 
withered and die suddenly, the colours are pur- 
ple, red, white, and variegated. When grown 
in pots, it should be frequently shifted into pots, 
only a little larger than the previous oncs, so 
as to make the plants bushy, the soilshould be 
loam mixed with sand.— hiddeld 


(7320) SAL PRUNELLA. A term applied 
to cakes or balls composed of fused saltpetre. 


(7821) SALSOLA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Chexopdiacee, so named 
from ‘salsus,’ salt, in consequence of many of the 
species yielding kelp and barilla. ‘Phe species 
are chiefly found on the sea-shore in temperate 
parts of the world, and also in hot parts of the 
world where the soil is salinc, or where there is 
salt water in the vicinity. The genus is char- 
acterised by having perfect flowers ; the perianth 
5-cleft, persistent, enveloping the fruit with 
its base, and crowning it with its enlarged 
scariose limb ; stamens 5; styles 2; embryo 
spiral ; herfs or small shrubs, smooth or pubes- 
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| SALSOLA SODA. 
cent; leaves alternate or opposite, roundish 
seldum flat ; flowers axillary aud sessile— Kag. 
Cyc. ‘ 
(1322) SALSOLA INDICA. 
Hlla-kura, Ten. ; Oomarie-kecray, Tai. 


This with Salicomer, and others, ave natives 
of the salt marshes and grounds near the sea, 
flowering the greater part of the year, The 
ereen leaves are universally eaten by all classes 
of natives who live near the sea, and are reckon- 
ed very wholesome. The leaves of’ this plant 
qlone saved many thousand lives during the 
famine of 1791-2-38. Roxb. vol. i. p, 63.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 525. A small procumbent 
weed, with linear shaped leaves used as greens, 
avery pleagaut vegetable.-—Jaffrey. 

(7328) SALSOLA KALL, Saltwort, 80 named 
from vicelding barilla or kali, that is, alkali, is 
found on the coasts of Murope, and of many 
parts of the world, and is one of the species 
which is burnt for the purpose of yielding kelp 
and barillaa—us. Cyc. The Salsole Kali of 
Kurope, and the colder parts of Asia, 18 mostly 
found on sandy shores, or arid deserts ; an annual 
bushy plant, with stiff thorny channelled 
leaves. The dried plant, when reduced — to 
ashes, yields 25 to 30 per cent. of carbonate 
of soda.— O Shaughnessy, page 526. 

(7324) SALSOLA NUDIFLORA. 

Rawacada, Tex. 

Is a native of salt barren lands near the sea, 
and flowers during the greater part of the year. 
‘The stems are perennial, many-spreading, close 
upon the ground, and often striking root, 
ramous, extremities of the branches  ascend- 
ing. ‘The plant is only used for fuel, but 
Roxburgh believes it would doubtless yield 
execllent soda.—- O’ Shaughnessy, page 525. 
Dr. Roxburgh deseribes Salsola nudiflora as a 
native of salt barren lands near the sea in India, 
where it is gathered for fuel only; but as the 
taste is strongly saline, it would no doubt vield 
eood fossil alkali ; aud he gave it as his opimion 
that this plant, with two Indian species of Sadz- 
cornia, might be made to yield barilla sufficient 
to make soap and glass for the whole world.— 
Eng. Cyc. 7 

(7325) SALSOLA SATIVA is a species found 
on the southern coast of Spain, where some pains 
are taken to extend both it and the following 
species by cultivation, for the purpose of yield- 
ing barilla when burnt. The crop is cut in 
September, and laid in small heaps to dry. These 
heaps are collected and burnt, forty or fifty of 
them, in a hole in the ground. The Sadsola 
sativa of Spain -is equal to last species. 

(7326) SALSOLA SODA is found on the 
southern coast of Europe, and in the north of 
Afvica. Merat and Delens conceive that the 
species which yields the soda of Alicant is a new 


cs 


SALT PETE. 
species, and not vet described, which they pro- 
pose calling 8. Beril. Other species are des- 
eribed by Forskal as yielding soda on the coasts 
of the Red Sea. 

(7327) SALSOLA SPINESCENS, —Wight 
1795. | 

(7328) SALT, Murtatre or Sopa, CHLoxipE 
OF SODIUM. 

Melh, Anas. 

Uyah, Bau. 

Yen, CHIN. 

Loonoo, Crna. 

Zout, Dur. 

Sel, Ir. 

Salz, GER. 

Nemuk, Guz.JUnp. 

Sale, Ir. 

Uyab, Jav. 

Well known as a seasoner and preserver of 
food from the earliest ages. ‘Iwo kinds are dis- 
tinguished, Rock and Sea salt. When found na- 
Live in immense masscs, which only requires to 
be dug and reduced to powder, it is termed yok 
salt; and when obtained by the evaporation of sea- 
water, common or sea-salt. Sea-salt is extensively 
manufactured on the Sea-Coast of Madras and is 
exported in great quantilics to the Malabar 
Coast, Caleutta, Penang, &¢.-—Faulhner. It is 


Sal, Lat. 
Gharam, Mau. 
Meet, Man. 

Nun, Shora, Pers. 
Sal, Port. 

Sol, Rus. 

Lavana, SANs. 
Sal, Sr. 

Ooppoo, Tay. 
Lawanum, Tru. 


® e ‘ ae 
manufactured on account of the Indian Govern- | ~ eae ea ears Z 
neg and especially free from ‘* Sulphates. 
ment at many places along the coast : the process | ' pee p) 


is not everywhere exactly the same, but generally | 
the sea water being raised by means of —packot- 
tas is run into shallow beds or pans and evapo- 
rated: additional water being added as the eva- 
poration goes on. ‘The salt is raked to the side 
and conveyed to platforms or raised places 
where the salt is heaped in quantities of ten 
or more garce. In some places, a proportion of 
the salt water is obtained from wells dug near 
salt creaks; in others the salt water is dammed 
up in the mouths of rivers, where it is partially 
evaporated for sometime before being run 
into the pans. In Bengal the sea water 1s ge- 
nerally evaporated by boiling. —Rokde Al. 
8S 8 At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
there were fourtcen specimens of common Su/¢ 
exhibited. In one locality, the Salt formed on an 
extensive plain to the South after the evapor- 
ation of the water driven on by the South winds, 
is very white, the crystals remarkably perfect 
and of a large size. The Salt of the Vizaga- 
patam coast is particularly fine. That of Vi- 
zagapatam is inferior, but at Nowpada the crys- 
tals are large and {pure, and so hard do they be- 
come when stored, that, according to the officers 
of the Salt department, sparks of fire are 
elicited from the old heaps, when they are 
broken up for sale. with a crowbar.—M. C. C. 
(7329) SALTPETRE, Nirnate or Potasy. 
Nitre. Prismatic uitre. 
Ubkir, Aras. 
Wedie Loonoo, Cyne. 


Sandawa, Mesiumen- 


tah, Mat. 
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SALVADORA. 
Salpeter, Dur. Shora, PErs. 
Nitre, Fr. Nitro, Port. 

_ Salpeter, Ger. Senitra, Rus. 
Soortakhar Guz. II. Yava kshra, Sats. 
Nitro, It. Nitro Salitre, Sp. 

Nitrum. Potasse Ni-}| Potti-loopoo, Tas. & 

tras, Sal Petrae, Lat. TEL. eat 

A salt composed of nitric acid and potash. It 
may be regarded both as a natural and ai tificial 
product; being found on the surface of the soil 
in many parts of India, Egypt, Italy, &e. But 
in these and other places, all that 1s known in 
commerce is obtained by an artificial process, or 
by lixiviating earth that has been formed into 
nitre beds. From Bengal and Madras, saltpetre 
has been largely shipped to England ; and of late 
years it has also formed an article of export from 
Bombay to England and the Continent. [tis used 
for making cunpowder, signal-lights,nitric and sul- 
phuric acids,’in metallurev, dyeing, and medicine. 
Faulkner—-At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
eight good samples were exhibited, the jury con- 
sidered that exhibited by Mr. Ouchterlony to be 
the best, and awarded to him a 2d Class Medal 
—the next and almost equally good, being that 
of Mr. J. Rundall, Razole, Rajahmundry—to 
whom the jury awarded honorable mention. The 
specimens of commercial Saltpetre examined in 
Madras have, generally speaking, been very pure, 
Salt- 
petre in Southern India, is made at Moganore 
and Errode. Saltpetre of a very fine quality is 
made at Ellore. The native name of the town is 
Qopoo Lilore, shewing thatit has long been 
famous for this mineral at ] Rupee the maund, 
very good, but they produce a twice boiled Salt- 
petre at 2 Rupees which is very supcrior. 
Saltpetre is found in some of the caves of 
Tenasserim and is imported from Rangoon.— 
Mason. Marsden referring to the saltpctre ca- 
verns in the country of Cadéown near the land 
of the Davi river, in Sumatra Researches, states 
that these caves are filled with nests of m- 
numerable birds of the swallow kind which 
abound the more the further one advanced into 
the cave and that it was their dung forming the soil 
(in many places from four to six and even frow 
fifteen to twenty fect deep) which affords the 
nitre. <A cubic foot of this earth produced on 
boiling 7 pounds 14 ounces of Saltpetre anda 
further experiment gave one ninth more.— 
Rohde M.S. & Sce Potasu, NITRATE OF. 

(7330) SALVADORA INDICA. Royle, p. 
319, : 
Jal, Hinp. | Irak, also Miswak, Per. _ 

Mahomedan tooth brush tree ; leaves, Rasuua. 
Found on the banks of the Jumna, and from Delhi 
to Saharunpore. ‘The leaves resemble the lanceo- 
late senna, and are also purgative; the fruit is 
called Peel and Pinjood, and is said to be eata- 
ble. It is not known whether the root bark 


| possesses the same acrid properties as in the 
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SALVADORACELK. SAMADERA. 

succeeding species. We dcem both the plants | aud the structure of the ovary and seeds. It is 
highly deserving of further investigation.— | most nearly allied to Plumbaginacee and Planta- 
C’ Shaughnessy, page 527. Salvadora Indica—| ginacee ; with the former it agrees gy habit, and 
the tooth brush tree, grows also in the Punjab. | with the latter in the number of the parts of the 
The leaves, Rasuna resemble the lanceolate sen- | flower, its membranons corolla, and simple style. 
na, and are purgative; the fruit is called Peel | They ave Indian and north African plants, with 
and Pinjood. The twigs of this tree are used as | eatable fruit.—Hng. Cyc. | 

tooth-brushes.— Thirty five years in the Hast, by| (7833) SALVIA. There are very nuinerous 


Dr. Honig. p. 339. species of this genus, which correspond very 
(7331) SALVADORA PERSICA. Sya. Crs- | closely in their propertics ; one, the S. amarissima 
SUS ARBOREA, Sorskal. Persian Salvadora. is excessively bitter.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 488. 
Piloo-Kurjal, Huxn, (7334) SALVIA BENGALENSIS. Bena. 


Salvadora Persica, the Mustard-Tree of Scrip- } Sage. Roxb. FL Ind. i, p. 146. 
ture, hasa succulent fruit with an aromatic smell, (Murtoo) Bune Meriandra bengalensis (Ben- 
and tastes like garden cress. The bark of “the | tham). Common in Bengal and Coromandel, much 
root is extremely acrid ; bruised and applicd to: stronger than the oflicinal sage,—a straggling 
the skin, it soon raises blisters, for which the | shrub with a trunk oftenas thick asa man’s 
natives of India often use it—AHny. Cyc. It! arm.—O’ Sh. p. 488. lt is cultivated in European 
erows in most parts of the Cirears of India, | gardens at Ajmeer: the Hindoos think this a 
also in Arabia, and the Persian Gulf. Thrives | very impure plant. 
well in every soil, and-is in flower and} (7335) SALVIA BENGALENSIS. Rorruer. 
fruit all the year round. Trunk generally Saya clley, Tam. ; | Yelaitie Cafoor ka paat Duk. 
crooked, from eight to ten feet high to} (73836) SALVIA COCCINEIA. This, as with 
the branches, and one foot in diameter. The | all this very extensive genus chiefly of extreme- 
bark of the root-is very acrid, aud if applied |ly showy flowering plants of every variety of 
to the skin soon raises blisters ; it promises to be | color, is well worthy of cultivation ; the plants 
a stimulant of very great power.—(Rowd.) It | may all be grown from seed in any good yvarden 
is supposed to be the mustard tree of Scripture | soil at the commencement, or after the rains. — 
(Lind.); a decoction of the bark of the stem is | 2teddedé. 
said to be tonic, and the red berries catable. (7337) SALVIA GLUTINOSA, vegetates on 
—O Shaughnessy, page 526. It is a very | the mountains of Cashmere, but is not used.— 
common tree in Ajmeer and Marwar. The | //onigberger. 
bright green of the leaves is very refreshing | (7338) SALVIA MOORCROI IANA, is 
to the cye, as the tree grows in very barren | found plentifully growing in the valley of Cash- 
places ; it is generally semi reemmbent on the | mere; its secds are officinal, both at Cashmere 
evyound, and affords little shade. The leaves | and Lahore —TVhirty fire years in the Last by 
and bark are very acrid, smelling very strongly | Dr. Honig. p. 384, 
of cresses ; the freshly pounded bark of the} (7839) SALVIA OWMICIN ALIS, Sace. 
root is an active epispastic and though not known Salbia Ulin. 
as such to the natives of Ajimeer, Dr. Irvine A shghtly aromatic, shrubby, but dwarfish 
cinployed it, successfully. —-Lreime. All ex- plant, of somewhat bitter and Very hot, aromatic, 
cellent solid oll, ofa bright orcen color, 1s ob- anc slightly astringent flavour, These qualities 
tained from Bombay, having a consistence | are retained on drying. It affords On distillation 
intermediate between that of tallow and wax, | wilh water a large quantity of essential oll, 
fusible at about 95 degrees, and easily bleached. containing 26 per cent, of camphor.—O Shangh- 
{t has a peculiar and somewhat aromatic odour, | “Cssy, page 437. Sage is used for stullings and 
‘There is some uncertainty as to the plant from flavouring various dishes : culture dificult 1o 
vhich it is obtained. It was referred to the Sal- | manage, but some of the Indian varictics might 
vadora persica, and to the Vernonia Anthel- | be more useful.—Saprey. 
mintica, a plant common in Guzerat and the| (7340) SALVINIA CUCULLATA. This 
Conean Ghats.— Simmonds. curious little floating plant, related to the ferns, 

(7382) SALVADORACK A, a natural order | of the genus Salvima is often seen on the surface 
of Monopetalous Exogenous Plants, comprising | of old tanks and staguate waters in Tenasserim, 
only one genus, Saleadora. It is characterised | —Mason. 
by possessing a superior ovary, regular flowers,} (7341) SAMADERA, a genus of plants be- 
single carpel, single style with a simple stigina, | longing to the natural order Simarubacea, which 
aud a l-celled fruit witha singleseed. ‘The posi- | was named by Giertucr, though the origin of the 
tion of the genus Salvadora has always been | name is unkuown. The gems, though contain- 
doubtful : by one author it has been referred to | ing but few species, includes Viéémannia of Vahl 
Chenopodiacee, although it hasa monopetalous | and Néote of Lamarck. ‘The genus is character- 
corolla ; by others it is referred to Myrsinacea, | ised*-by having bisexual flowers ; calyx 4-5- 
from whichit differs in the position ofits stamens | partite : petals 4 5, much longer than the calyx ; 
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SAND. 
ovaries 5-seeded, on a short 
stalk-like gynophore ; styles. Fruit of one or 
more carpels, usually drupaceous. The genus is 
composed of trees ox shrubs, with simple alter- 
nate and reticulately-veined leaves. Peduncles 
are axillary or terminal, pendulous when in fruit 
and divided at the apex into a 5-12-flowered 
umbel. 8. ¢edrapelala is a shrub, 10 feet in 
height, a native of Madagascar. §. lucida (Niota 
(ucida) is another shrub, figured by Dr. Wallich 
(‘PL As. Rar.,’ t. 168), from Amherst, on the 
coast of Martaban. S. Ludicu (S. pentupetalu 
of authors) is a large tree, a native of Southern 
India, especially on the Malabar coast ; the 


stamens 8-10; 


fruit and bark are intensely bitter, like that of 


ry ° 


the other plants of the Quassia family.  Nicpa 
Bark, an Ludian febrifuge, is obtained from tits 
specics.— Ling. Cyc. : 

(7342) SAMADERA INDICA. This tree 
is common throughout the Southern Concan.-~ 
Ling. Cye. 

(7343) SAMADERA LUCIDA. Samabenra. 
The low grounds near the sea coast of Tenas- 
seriin are ornamented with a handsome shrub 
which is a species of: Samadera, and bears a ra- 
ther curious flower. Like the quassia of the 
saine tribe, its leaves are most intensely — bitter, 
and may perhaps possess the virtues of quasstia. 
Wieht says it is cultivated in the gardens about 
Batavia; Mr Mason has never seen it out of its 
native jungles on this Coast.—Afason, 

(7344) SAMBUCUS NIGER, is unknown to 
the Lahore native doctors. But Sambucus ad- 
nata and 8S. Ebulus (Owarf elder) are found 
growing in the LUimalayas as well as im Cash- 
mere. The roots of the latter, is said, have 
purgative properties, and, as also the berries, arc 
used in dropsy.--Thirly fire years tn the Kast 
by Dr. Llouty. p. dO, 

(7345) SAND. This name is popularly 
applied to any comminuted minerals, but, pro- 
perly belongs to eraunliar quartz, silica, or 
flint, the chief ingredient ithe sands of the 
‘deserts, sea-shores, river banks and sotl Sand 
is produced by the disintegration of rocks, and 
its colour, which is generally inparted by oxide 
of iron, may be red, white, grey, or black. ‘The 
pure colourless sands are much in request for 


the manufacture of glass. Sand is also used 
for making mortars, and for filters, and 


in the operation of Gusting and Founding. 
Sand is also used in sawing and smoothing build- 
ing stones and marbles, anitin many other grind- 
ing and polishing operations, River and pit 
sand are usually sharper thau sca sand, for this 
has been rounded by attrigon. ,"Phe washed 
scrapings of roads which have been repaired 
with flints furnish the sand used by stone masons 
Grindstone dist isa form of sand useful for some 
puposes ; it cuts deeper than Flanders brick, 
which is another fora in which sand is used. 
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SAND BINDING PLANTS. ; 
Grindstone dust is formed during the turing of 
the grindstone into form.—Zoimlingson. 

(1346) SAND BINDING PLANTS. 

(1347) Spinifex Sguarrosus. Linn. The specics 
known to Europeaus by the designation of 
“Ground Rattan” also called “Sea Pink,’ Ground 
Rattan. These names are both popular misnomers, 
the correct designation is ‘4 Spinifex” of Botan- 
ists. The ‘Tamil name, Aaenen mise, 1. e. Whis- 
kers of Ravanah, is a descriptive epithet, ‘This 
comes nearest to the Suxd Curew of Kneland in 
its habit of growth, creeping along horizontally, 
sometimes above, sometimes below the surface 
of the earth, emitting roots and shoots at 
short intervals of a few inehes. It likewise 
possesses the advantage of being extremely te- 
nacious of life ; the shoot at every node is capa- 
ble of renewing the existence of the individual 
as fast as destroyed, and the whole plant. offers 
a resistance to the effects of a storm wlica 
is rarely overcome.. This species would be nearly 
as indestructible from natural causes as Couch 
vrass, and would speedily colonize the sand 
tracts spontancously, if it were only left ummo-' 
lested for a year or two. | 

(7348) Jpomed pes-capre, Sweet. 

Mosul ‘Dayle, Tam. 

Cioat’s foot leaved dpoued, (also known as 
Rabbit weed’). Perennial, erceping to a very 
ereat extent. Stems rooting at distant intervals. 
Leaves smooth, Jong petioled, two lobed, 
like those of Duahinia, tipped with a xeuero. 
Mowers Jarze, reddish purple, very handsome. 
Common on the sandy beach north and south of 
Madras, where it is of great use dn binding the 
loose sand, and in time rendertig ib sufficiently 
stable to bear grass. ‘This fine erceper is equally 
abundant in both peninsulas, and is also a native 
of Mauritius, Macao, &e., occupying the place of 
CO. Soldanelia of the British coast, and a more 
striking and beautiful species of the  Tropi- 


cal Bind weeds is rarely seen. Rabbits, 
voats, and horses eat it, so do cows, but 
their milk is tainted. Great diticully occurs 


im raising this plant in the vicinity of houses 
—as thp ihabtauts tread it down, and eattle 
nibble the tender shoots. It naturally takes a 
higher position on the sand-bank than fhe 
Spinifex, and suffers less injury during aston, 
but they often grow together and conjointly 
effeet imuch benefit. The Spiuifex arrests the 
drifting sand, and the Tpowea secures what 
the furmer collects. Myr. Caddell has planted 


it most extensively along the Canal banks near 


‘Tranquebar. . 
(7849) Cunrarvalia obtusifolia D.C. - 
Koyli avarec, ‘TAM. 

Common on the sea-shore, frequently cn- 
twined with the last named binder, i3 also a very 
useful plant, and is very abundant at’ the 
Adyar, Ennore, the mouth of the Gedavery, aud 
between Quilon and Anjengo. + 
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(9350) Updrophylax marilima, Linn. Seaside 
Hydrophylux. A straggling herbaceous plant, 
native of the shore of Coromandel, where it shows 
its pale lilac blossoms great partof the year. 
The branches run over the sand, sometimes under 


the surface, and strike root atthe joints. It 
answers well when the sand is moist: 
(7351) Microrhynehus sarmentosus. Wight. 


A: widely diffused humble plant, common along 
the .sea beach, with long. flagelliform runners ; 
but may not possess suificient strength to eftect 
the object in view. It is well figured.in Wight’s 
Illustrations, Vol. 11., t- 133. (Plate No. 5). 

(7352) Pupalia orbiculata, Wight. Achyran- 
thes orbiculute, Heyne, Wallich, Cyathule orbe- 
culata, Moquin. 

Adai Yotli, Tan. 

Oceurs ou sandy soils near the sea beach, 
abundant at St. Thome, and near the mouth of 
the Adyar River. It is an extensively spreading 
procumbent plant, the branches being — often 
several fect long ; bristles attaching themselves to 
the clothes of passengers, cling to them with 
“tenacity. : 

(7553) Pandunns odoratissimus, Linn, (al- 
dera bush.) 

Taylic Marm, Tan. 

A large spreading ramous shrub, often plant- 
ed in belts, but takes up much room, fornis dense 
thickets, and harbours venomous reptiles. ‘The 
lands in whieh Chay Root is cullavated are often 
protceted from diift’ sand by means of this 
shrub, Lisa very strony binder, but ts objec- 
tionable from its raising saud-hulls. 

(7354) Khrelia arenaria, Sand  Mhretia 
Griflith, which is found between 12° and 28° 
N. 4. binds together loose sand, ina manor de- 
vree. It may be the same as hretia (X) cun- 
enta 2? Wight Icon. Vol. TV. t. 1385 which 
erows on sand banks in the beds of all our rivers. 

The above are the sand-binding plants most 
frequently noticed along the Coromandel beach. 
There are others as Pedalium murex, [pomea 
pes tigridis and Sesanum prostratum, &e., which 
co-operate in the work of conservation to a mi- 


nor extent, but are less widely diffused along the 


coast ; also Fagroea Coromandellia. Trees such as 
the Cashew (d4aacardium occidentale) the Alex- 
andrian Laurel (Calophyllum Inophyllum) and 
the wild Date (Phenix sylvestris) grow well, 
and render a double service by preventing a fur- 
ther encroachment of sand, and rendering the 
land useful.— Cleghorn. a 
(7355) SANDA. A sort of Lizard. It is dis- 
tilled in Ajmeer and the product applied by Mo- 
hammedans, tothe penis: the reptile is also eaten 
as an aphrodisiac.—Gen. Med. Top. p. 151, 
(7356) SANDAL WOOD. SantaLumM AL- 
BUM. SANDAL Woop Tree. and its Woop. 
Chandana, Winn Bexa. | Kat chundan, Hinp. 
Atkamenil, Timor, Tan Muh, Cen. 
Avasra, \MBOLN. Cayhunduhu,Coca-Cain 


perfume. 


WOOD. 

Sundul, Duk. 

Sandalo, Ir. 

‘I'sjendana, Mat. 

Suudualt Suffaid, VERS, 

Chiindron ohandana,Ma- 
layaja, SANs. 

Chandanum. Shandaua- 
Cuttny, Pam. 

Chendanum, ‘TEL, 


SANDAL 


Sundel Abiez, ARAB. 
Chandaua, BENG. 
Srigunda, Can. 
Tan-muh CHIN, 
Cayhu-ynhdan, COcHIN- 
CHIN : 

Sandoon, Cyr NG. 
Sandale, I'x. 

| G&undul, Sookur, Guz. & 


Hunn. haulkuer. 
Sandal wood is much used among the 
Chinese in eabinet work, and im the manu- 


facture of fans and other ornamentul works. 
One kind is the produce of a small tree (Sau- 


| daluu alam) growing in India and Ceylon, 


which gives its title to the natural order of plants 
called Santalacee or Saudalworts. “The sandal- 
wood of the Sandwich islands 1s from two other 
specics of the same family, & Preyeinediancm and 
S. paniculatum. ln the native medical practice 
of India, Sandal-wood furnishes a sedative cool- 
ing medicine: it is also largely employed as a 
perfume in the {rmeral ceremonies of the Liindoos. 
By the Chinese it is ground into powder and 
uscd as a cosmetic. ‘The bark affords a beauti- 
ful red dye, but so fugitive as to be useless. ‘The 
tree grows fiecly among the mountains of Mala- 
bar, uear the sea coast, whence Calcutta obtains 
her supply of sandal wood, and in 'Pimor and the 
Feejee islands, from which China derives her 
chief supply. ‘The tree is cut down when about 
Qinehes cdiaineter at the root ; it is then clear- 
ed of its bark, and cut into logs, which are 
buried for six weeks or two months in’ order 
that the white ants may clear off the outer wood ; 
this they do most effectually, without touching 
the heart of the tree, which is the only valuable 
part. Sandal-wood should be of a fine deep yel- 
low brown, and highly perfumed. The average 
importation of this wood into Calcutta is 200 
tons per annum. The Chinese imported an 
amount of saudal-wood in 1838 worth about 
one hundred and fifty-thousand dollars, but this 
is said to be doubled in some years. The supply 
to Kurope is very smull and chiefly derived from 
that which has been brought over by individuals 
Withont a view to commerce.-—Zomdlinsox. 

An aromatic wood obtained from a small tree 
(Santaluim album) ; resembling the myrtle, found 
in Malabar, Timor, and in the Sandwich and Fe- 
jee Islands. It is much used in India and China 
for burning in temples, for cabinet-work, toys, 
fans, and perfumes. Sandal wood is imported 
into Bombay from the Malabar Coast, an 1s re- 
exported to China, England and Calcutta. A des- 
cription of white sandal wood, termed(Vern) Lava 
or Lawa, is imported into Bombay from Zanzibar, 
and is applied to the sane purposes as Malabar 
sandal wood. ‘Ihe wood is extensivelyemployed as 
a perfume in the funeral ceremonies of thellindus. 
The deeper the colour, which is of a yellow- 
brown, and the nearer the root, the better is the 
Malabar produces the finest sandal 
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wood but it is also found in Ceylon, and the Mysore Commission and was carved by a native 
South Sea Islands. It is imported into England | of Sootub, from careful drawings prepared ex- 
in trimmed logs from 3 to 8 and rarely 14 inches: pressly for the purpose. Some very eréditable 
diameter, the wood is in general softer than box- specimens of carved sandal wood were exhibit- 
wood, and easy to cut. It is used for parts of | ed by the Bangalore Local Committee, of these 
abinets, necklaces, ornaments, and fans. The | the most deserving of notice are two large and 
bark of the sandal-wood gives a most beautiful | two small boxes carefully finished and varied in 
red or light claret coloured dve, but it fades al- | the design; but not so bokd in relief as the box 
most immediately when used as a simple infu-! from Soornb. ‘The Bangalore Local Committee 
sion, In the hands of the experienced dyer it | also exhibited two rosewood carved boxes. very 
might, it is supposed, be very useful-— Tredgold. | similar in design to those made of sandal wood. 
Two species of this wood are however known | ‘The ornaments werg all floriated without figures 
in commerce— the while and the yellow. Ainslie | and clearly cut, but the general effect of the 
states, and his opinion is generally received, | work was spoilt by the deep ground work being 
that both are from ‘the same tree, the former | dotted instead of being left flat. The Canara 
being the outer layers of the wood. Local Committee contributed a well earved san- 
Uhe while sandal-wood is coated with thick, ! dal wood chess table, a model of a Findoo ear, 
compact bark, having a grey and brownish !-and some ucatly finished boxes, one of which 
epidermis ; the wood is very hard, heavy, sus- | was inlaid with ivory and metal. Mrs. James 
ceptible of a fine polish. Lt occurs in billets! Praser exhibited two card eases and a work box 
of middling size, is nearly inodorous, ils taste | carved at Ganjain, a district where the man- 
being slightly bitter. ufacture has been recently introduced. Well 
The yellow, or citron sandal-wood, is straight , curved sandal wood chowries were exhibited 
or twisted, Highter than water when taken from by Tady Montgomery, and the Madras Local 
the trunk, heavier if from the roots in yellow, ! Committee, Mn Meppen contributed sandal 
Jawn-colonred, or reddish billets, slightly shin- | wood bracelets and crochet needle holders made 
ing, of middling hardness, taking a fine polish, | near Cuddoor in Mysore, and Mrs. Bourdillon a 
and being very easily cleft. box containing sandal wood knitting pins and 
The odour of this wood is very strong, rose: | silk winders. Tho art of carving in sandal wood 
like, and enduring, its taste slightly bitter. The) though creditable to the Natives of India, as 
wood of the Plumelia alba is occasionally sub- | evincing care aud Jaborioys Industry, owes its 
stituted for the true sandal. ‘The odour is due to chief value to the quaintness of the designs and 
the presence of an essential oil, heavier than the elaborate nature of the work. As a branch 
water, readily congealed, and having a peculiar | of the fine arts it ean hardly be ranked under the 
sweet smell. Sandal-wood is extensively used | head of carving, as many of the specimens 
by cabinet-makers for the fabrication of various | are little more than ornamental surface, show- 
articles of ornamental furniture. ‘The oil is em- | ing much of the plain rectanele in the 
ployed by the Kuropean perfumers, and in India| leading forms and little originality of invention. 
is very extensively used for the adulteration of | The art in India, is still susceptible of great im- 
attar of roses. ‘The wood in powder is given by | provement. Some neatly finished writing books, 
the native physicians in ardent remitting fevers, card cases and inkstands of sandal wood, inlaid 
and supposed to be sadlative and cooling ; with with Ivory, Mbony, and Metal, were contributed 
inilk it is also prescribed ingonorrhwa. (dinstie.) by Ma.G. Leonard of Chicaccle, were interesting 
The powder is rubbed on the skin to ally the. specimens of an Indian manufacture, for which 
lritation of musqiuto bites, of prickly heat, and there is an increasing demand. Bombay had 
other cutaneous cdisorders.— O'SA. page 532.' hitherto been the chief market for this manu- 
Saridal wood grows in the islands of the Malay facture, but it is now carried on at Chicacole, 
Archipelago but’ more especially in ‘limor and | Hyderabad, and Vizagapatam. Some creditable 
in the island which takes its Kuropean name | specimens of inlaid fancy woods were exhibited 
from it. From these it extends to the South by the Travancore Local Committce ; the best of 
sca islands, having been found in the Fijie, Mar- | these were a lady’s workstand with silk winders, 
quesas and Sandwich group. ‘The Chinese con-; and a backgammon board. A carved cocoanut 
sume it largely as an‘incense, perfumeand fancy | cup mounted in silver exhibited, was deserving 
wood.— Craufurd, p. $75. ltis often elegantly | of notice.—JA/. BJ. R. 
carved. At the Madins Exhibition of 1855, a (7357) SANDALWOOD OIL. Sanratum 
box exhibited by Mrs. Wilkicson, was undoubted: | atpum. : 
ly the best specimen of the sandal wood carving. | Chundana vennai, ‘PAM. ; Sundal-ka-Teil, Hino, 
The figures and ornaments were taken from the | The oil of sandal wood is highly valued as a 
sculptures in the celebrated temple of Hullabede perfume by the natives of India; and is employ- 
in Mysore, they were boldly and deeply cut and/ed in the adulteration of otto of roses. It is 
well finished. The work was executed under chiefly made on the Malabar Coast, whence jt is 
the direction of Captain Cunningham of the brought to Bombay,and re-exported to England, 
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China, and the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. The uatives of Tenasscrim eat the fruit raw, and 
The exports from Madras, amount annually to | esteem it excellent.—AJason. 
about 100 ewt. Sandalwood oil and the large} (7360) SANDSTONE, an aggregation — of 
yariely of uéturs, &e., which form the principal | sands by a sort of semifusion as in quartz rock, 
part of native perfumery are included in this lor in common gritstone, adjoining trap dykes 
chss.—— Mf. EB. J. 2. or great faults. In many of the white  sand- 
(7358) SANDARACH, grains merely cohere tovether. In 
Sandroua. ASAl: Zuoky Aw, ae sandstones of coal tracks the finer particles 
of carbonate of lime, clay, oxide of iron, &e., are 
interposed between the grains: in other cases, as 
in the Hastings sandstones, an infiltration of 
carbonate of lime has taken place. Some sand- 
stones are In the laminee, plane, waved, or slieht- 
ly. concentric: these admit of bei aie readily 
split. The fveestones are not (listinetly lam- 
| inated, the . grains being so arranged as to 
| 
| 
= 











A resinous substance met with in) round or 
clongatéd tears, of a whitish or pale-citrou yellow | 
brilliaut, transparent and limpid, brittle under | 
the tecth, burns with a cleggflame, and emits a « 
pleasant odour; taste resinous, and slightly 
balsamic. Jt is used as an ingredient j in Vatr- 
nishes, and tneense ; when reduced to a powder, 
it forms the article termed pounce. Sandarach 
is obtained from Moroceo.-—Rau/kuer. 

Sandarach is said by some writers to ex 





present equal resistance. ju every (direction. 
They work free?y under the stone saw and 


the ane yiecks and chisels. They ean 
ude in hot climates from the bark of the) i ne tured te balustrades, nae: anil 
common juniper- -tree (/untperis communis’, | Abeba hac 
Others state it to be produced by iothee. ae | 7 _ 
tree of the pine tribe called Thuja articulata, (73861) SANSEVIERA isa genus of Liliaceous 
but acco ording to Broneniart and Schousboe, plants, of Which individuals are very abundant 
it is-the tears of Oullitris guadrivalvis, also | on the coast of Guinea and of other parts of Af- 
a coniferous tree. Dr. Lindley says, * 1 have | rica; also around Ceylon and other Kastern [s- 
seen a plank“two feet wide of this sandarach | lands, all along the Bay of Bengal, and extend- 
tree, which is called the “arar” tree in Barbary. ing thence to ere a and to the Gust of China. 
The wood is considered by the ‘Turks indestrue- | ‘The leaves are succulent, and abowid in fibre 
table, and they use it for the ceilings and floors | remarkable for fineness and tenacity. Dr. Rox- 
of their mosques.” ‘The resin is received in the | burgh proposed that the fibres might be called 
form of loose granules or tears, whitish yellow, | Bowstring hemp in Eueland, because the natives 
brittle, and having a faint resinous smell, and | of the Cirears make their best bowstings of 
acrid taste. It is asst dliceclved an spirits, asa | them.—Aoyle. This genus, iudecd, is remark- 
varnish; it is also employed as incense, and as a ! able for the strength and fineness of the 








pounce- -powder.—Tomlinson. fibres of their leaves. The g@enus is charac- 
(7359) SANDORICUM =INDICUM. terised =by having a corol- like fumel- -shaped 
Theit-to, Bure. perianth, which has a long rather straight 


7 es catbenines cok. dee 30 - | tube, a sexifid limb, of which the  divi- 
6 Oe ee a) slons are either spreading or revolute. Stanieus 
ee . ° : ° . 4 C AJIUC , 
elegant tree of considerable size, which is found | ¢ o 
| pee ane ? 6, inserted into the throat ; filamcuts — filiforn ; 
inthe Molucca and Philippine Islands, as well 
: ae ovary 3- celled ; ovules solitary ; style filiform ; 
as in the Southern parts of India. The lcaves 
ee | Stle“mas O ase. obscurely 3- lobed. Berry 3- mie 
are alternate and trifoliate ; Jeaflets entire; "3 ted, f ab 1 cell 
miielescaaillace wilh the flowers crowded Gistlie ne we xeconung abortive, 1-cell- 
Bee apacuoteaetand eG ee ee hed anc sinvle- seceded. The plants have a thick 
short partial peduncles. The fruit is acid, and 
we oa ; | creeping root- stock, with radical equitant leaves, 
sufficiently agreeable to be mixed with syrups 
| ay i ney. | Which are fleshy and often spotted ; the stem- 
to make cooling drinka. Its root is bitter and 
: ao ; . | leaves are scale- like, and the flowers in racemes 
used in medicine in bowel complaints. It is 
a ae | | or thyrsi. In Britain they are easily cultivated 
sometimes called False Mangosteen from some ee ae | 
: brah) Sane ee and propagated i mn sandy loam in bark stoves. 
resemblance to its fruit and also Indian San- | Bee a, 
dal-Wood.—Luglish Cyclopedia, page 660. This S| fwd es 
timber treeis large and plentiful, both in the, (7362) SANSEVIERA LANUGINOSA, is a 
Rangoon and Tunghoo districts. tis one of! species, found on the sands of Malabar, 
those trees which are cultivated by the Burmese | while S. Guineensis is a species found along a 
for their fruit. It is found near all large villages, great extent of the west coast of Africa, and 
but itis scarce: in the forests. Wood whe which, from affording fibres which, like tliose of 
colored, adapted to every purpose of house-build- | the Indian species, are fine and strong, has been 
ing.— McClelland. The Sandoricum indicum tree | called African Bow-String Hemp. ‘This has been 
bears a fruit the size of an orange, occasionally | proposed as a substitute for aud considered even 
called the wild mangosteen, to which it bears some superior to New Zealand flax. 8. Guineensis is 
resemblance. It has a fleshy acid pulp and makes | distinguished by having uniform | lanceolate 
a very good jelly, but has a peculiar odour. leaves, the style twice as long as the stamens ; the 
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| SANSEVIERA ZEYLANICA.. 
bracts only a third of the length of the tirbe of 
the corolla ; the flowers sessile. — Lug. Cyc. 
(7363) SANSEVIERA ROXBURGHIAN 4, 
is a species, according to Mr. Haworth, which was 
confounded with 8. Zeylanica, 
and which the latter has figured in his ‘ Coro- 
wandel Plants.’ It has linear ensiform leaves, 
whieh are channelled, keeled, subulate at the 
apex, grecn, and longer than the seape; style as 
long as the stamens ; the bracts minute, Hr. 
Roxburgh deseribes this plant, and says it ts 
called Moorva in’ Sanserit, and in Benealee 
Moorba, that in Enelish it may be called Bow- 
String Hemp, and that it grows very commonly 
under bushes in the jungles in almost every soil 
in the southern parts of India. It flowers from 
January:-to May, Ina good soil, and where the 
plants ave regularly watered, the leaves become 
three or four fect long, and contain a number of 
fine remarkably strong white fibres, which run 
their whole Jeneth. ‘The natives make their best 
bow-strings of these fibres, which are separated 
by the 
when one end is pressed down with the foot, and 
the rest seraped with apiece of hard wood held in 
both hands. Morty pounds of leaves thus, serap- 
ed yield about one pound of clean dry fibres. 
The fibres may be apphed to a great variety of 
uses. As the plant grows readily from the 
slips which issne in great abundance from the 
roots, and as they require little or no care, Dr. 
Roxburgh recommended — their cultivation in 
sandy soils. It has lately been proposed in 
Caleulta to try the fibre on a large scale for 
rope-making.—-Lug. Cyc. 


(7364) SANSE VIERA ZAWYLANICA. 
THUMB. 
The Tree. 
Marool, Moorghabee, 
Murle, Dant Saga or Sago Nar. 


Moorva, 
The Root 
Marool Kalung, Tax Changa gudda. Trt. 
Moorgabie ka gudda, Muroova Sans, 


Dtk. 
The Hbre. 
Marool, Moorghabee, | 
Murle. Dant Saga or Sago Nar, 
Moorva, Murva, Sans. | 


Moorva Kibre, Marool 
of Madras, Bowstr- 
ing Hemp, Ene 

Sanseviera Zeylanica, is found iu Ceylon, and 
along the coasts of Southern Asia; has smooth 
oblong-acute, flat, and linear lanceolate, chan- 
nelled, glaucous leaves, which are shorter than 
the scape ; the style as longras the stamens, the 
bracts equalling the peduncle in length. . This, 
like some of the other species, is remarkable 


Bena. 
Marul, Tam. 


for the tenacity and fineness of the fibres of its’ 


leaves.— Eng. Cyc. This plant appears to abound 


t 


in most parts of the Madras Presidency, it has. 


and resembles the Agave 


narrow striped leaves 
but produces finer 


in some of its characters, 


by Dr. Roxburgh, 


leaves being placed upon a flat strong table, | 


Moorga and Moorgavee, | 


‘ 
SANSEVIERA ZBYLANICA, 
ibves, which are easily separated from tle pulp- 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, they were 
|eontributed by the Travancore and Tanjore Loeal 
| Committees, the Madras School of Arts, Mr. 
Jaffrey and Mr. ‘Thorpe : several of the contri- 
butions from other localities were discolored 
from steeping, and one or two were dirty, 
grey and brittle. This fibre has long been 
| known as a useful material for cordage and 
it is soft, silky and pliant when well prepared. 
It is about equal to the Agave fibre in point 
of strength, but , it is a finer material, 
it might be appli®t to a better description of 
manufactures. ‘The plant is easily propagated 
and yields a good crop under cultivation. It 
was tried against Russian Hemp, on board the 
whalia Kast Indiaman, when commanded by’ 
Captain Biden, and was highly approved of ; 
‘t has also been made into fine cloth. Some 
wood thread, twine, rope and eord made from 
(iis fibre in the Madras Justice’s jail; and house 
'of correction were exhibited by Dr. Ifunter, 
along with ropes made from the Agave, Musa, 
Yucea, and Calotropis fibres. —A/. | rae 
| Sunseviera ceylanicd is the best-known species of 
the genus and has been 30 called as being com- 
non on the Ceylon coast. From it, as above, has 
I been distinguished 8, Rowburghiana, common on 
the coasts of the Jéay of Bengal, but apparently 
on insufficient grounds. Tt is figured by Dr. 
Roxburgh himself under its former name in his 
‘Coromandel Plants,’ ii, tab. 1S-4. S. lanuginosa 
is probably a distinct species, the katu-kapel of 
Rheede (‘IIort. Mal,’ vol_ x1, tab. 42), which 
grows on the sands of the Malabar coast. All 
are closcly allied to each other, and to the Afn- 
ean S. guincensis. Of this, the fibres have been 
occasionally introduced mto the markets of | 
| Kurope, and by some thought superior to New 
| Zealand Flax. . They have been called African 
| Bowstring Hemp. (Royle’s ‘ Himal. Bot.,’ p. 
| 
| 





The Indian species of Sanseviera was first 
cet - “ ; ws ‘ Will ; J mad ° , t] cA . e 
deseribed by Sir William Jones, in tne \s1atic 
Researches,’ vol. iv, p. 271,under its ancient Sans- 
crit name of Moorva, and he says, that—“ From 
‘the leaves of this plant the ancient Hindoos ex- 
tracted a very tough elastic thread called 
'Maurvi, of which they made bowstrings ; ancl 


391.) 


which, for that reason, was ordained by Menu to 
: form the sacrificial zone of the military class.” 
Dr. Roxburgh describes the plant as common on 
the jungly salt soils along the coasts, growing 
‘under the bushes, and casily propagated on al- 
‘most every soil, from the shps which issue in 
great abundance from the roots, requiring little 
or no care, and not requiring to be renewed 
often, if at all, as the plant is perennial. The 
leaves, when thus cultivated, are from three to— 
four feet long. ‘The fibre, which extends their 
whole length, is separated from the pulpy part 
of the leaves. The natives place them ona 
‘ gmooth board ; then press one end of the leaf 
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SANSEVIERA ZEYLANICA, 


down with one of their great toes, and with a 
thin bit. of hard stick held between the two 


hands, they, scrape the leaf froin them, and 
wiy remove every part of the pulp. 


very. quick 
This .camalso.be removed by steeping the 
Jeaves..in. water till the pulpy parts rot, &c. 
Dr. Buchanan found apparently the same plist, 
but which he calls Aletris nervosa, employed for 
making cordage near Baugalore. Before .the 
leages are beaten to separate the fibres, they are 
steeped in water filteen (others say five) days, in 
order to rot the useless parts; but with Dr. Rox- 
burgh the fibres became disftoured by this pro- 
cess. Dr. Roxburgh sent drawings of the plant 
and specimens of the fibre (v. ‘ Obs.,’ p..18) as 
early.as the year 1790 tothe Court of Directors, 
and again in 1890 by Mr, Bebb; after he had 
cultivated a begah (7. ¢., third of an acre of 
ground) with this plant. As full grown leaves 
of three to three and a half feet long yielded 
about one pound of the clean fibre for every forty 
pounds of the fresh leaves, Dr. Roxburgh con- 
eluded that this plant might be cultivated with 
advantage. By another calculation he found that 
one acre would yielil 1613 pouncs of clean fibre 
and at a gathering, two of which may be reckoned 
on yearly, in a good soil a favorable season, 
after the plants are, of a proper age. He 
also ascertained that a ling four feet long. 
made of moorva fibre, bore a weight of 120 lb, 
when a cord of the same- gize, made of 
Russian hemp, bore only 105.” ‘The former, 
moreover, after 116 days’ maceration, bore a 
weight of 30 lb., when the latter was complete- 
ly rotten. Dr. Roxburgh further observes : 
‘Should it ever become an object of culture, a 
less expensive and more expeditions method of 
clearing the fibres from the pulpy parts of the 
leaves, than that of the natives above mentioned, 
must be contrived.” This seeins to have been 
since doue. Lor the Rev. J. Garrow, as quoted 
by Mr. Murray, states that, in the year 1831, 
during his residence in Cuttack, in the province 
of Orissa, he first by mere accident discovered 
that the leaf of the Aloe angustifolia. [It is not 
easy to ascertain what plant is here meant, but 
it is probably only a variety of Agave, as no spe- 





SANSEVIBRA ZEYLANICA. 


from the old, the grass faithfully brought it up 
on three successive occasions ; whereas, in ap- 
plying the hempent rope, twice-out of three times 
it gave way, and in: the..third trial lost one 
strand, Both Mr. Tapley and Capt. Biden; the 
commaader, highly approved: of the article, as 
did’ many commanders of ships of other nations 
then frequenting the port .of Calcutta. ‘On 
the writer’s return to Cuttack he laid waste the 
whole of the aloe plant he could discover, with- 
out respect to species; and to save time aad 
labour, passed the leaves through a pressing mill 
similar to that used for expressing the juice 
from the sugar cane. He then caused them tu 
be laid in heaps under water for some days, till 
the fleshy portion of the l-af was decomposed, 
by which means the fibres were more easil 

collected ; they were then hackled and baled. 
In the course of a short time afterwards he 
discovered a short species of alue, growing widely 
aud profusely in all the moist woods of 
the neighbourhood, which the natives called 
Moorgubéee. Onexperiment, this plant produced 
a most beautiful fibre, as soft and as fine as hu- 
man hair, but possessing, notwithstanding, ex- 
traordinary strength and tenacity. He derived 
a great quantity of flax from this plant, which, 
when portioned off in hanks,bore a strict resem- 
blance to raw silk; indeed, side by side, the ditf- 
ference could not be distinguished. It was this 
article that first induced the writer to turn his at- 
tention tothe manufacture of cloth. He engag- 
ed two native ‘ Tantees,’ or weavers, to con- 
struct a narrow loom for this purpose. They at 
first found some difficulty in the undertaking, 
but in the course of four or five days they produ- 
ced as fine a piece of cloth as was ever beheld : 
one portion of it the writer presented to Sir 
Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe.” The fibres — 
of the Sanseviera may, from their fineness, com- 
bined with tenacity, be applied to a variety of 
purposes. Dr. Roxburgh ,at one time suppos- 
ed, though as we now know, erroneously, that. 
they were identical with China grass. ‘They are 
usually about two fect in length, but may easily be 
obtaimed longer, if plants are cultivated. The 
fibres are firm, hair-like, and silky, and resemble 








> < : ‘ r ° ; ; en : rar « 
cies of Aloe is known to be indigenous on that | those of the pine-apple most closely. ‘The tow 1s 


cgast| of Linneeus, contained a quantity of long | 


white fibres. Perceiving that this material pos- 
sessed great strength, clearness, and tenacity, he 
caused some quantities of the leaf to be beaten 
out With mallets, aud the fibres to be withdrawn 
and in this way collected about. three hundred- 
Weight of fine grass, the fibres severally running 
about three feet long. On taking this to Caleutta, 
Mr. Tapley, chief officer of the Thalia East 
Indiaman, then lying off that port, had some 
of it manufactured into ropes. On a_ fair 
trail of a -three-stranded rope of this materi- 
al with a similar one of Russian hemp, in 
raising two and a half hundred-weight of spelter 
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excellent for paper making. The natives of Ben- 
wal twist the fibres into a fine thread, upon 
which they string oyaaments to be hung round 
the neck ; those of the coast cmploy them for 


making browstrings ; and the Rajpoot thread 1s 


sometimes made ofits fibres. They readily take 
dyes, a’ was some years ago shown by Miss 
Davy, and specimens ‘dyed red, orange, maroon, 
and green, were sent tothe Exhibition of 1851 by 
Dr. Hunter. Miss Davy, moreover, had some cloth 
woven With the fibres, afier some difficulty, but 
the fibre was still too wiry, from imperfect pre 
paration. The weaver. moreover, having neg- 
lected to separate the coarse from the fine fibres, 
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SANSEVIERA ZEYLANICA. « 
vave the cloth an uneven and irreguar appear- 
ance. But if the necessary care was taken with 
this, as with all other. fibres, “there seems’ no 
reason to doubt that it: 


pine apple fibre 
for the packing of steam-engines, and its tow 
sed to be, and :perhaps still is, converted into 
very good paperat Trichinopoly, As the Moor- 
va fibre is employed by the natives for their 
howstrings, there can be no doubt of its pos- 
sesging sufficient strength for rope-making. In 
some recent experiments, this fibre, in its un- 
twisted state, bore 280 lb., when Agave fibre 
broke. with 270 tbh. Dr. Wight found some 
string made of the latter, broke with 362 Jb., 
while the Sanseviera broke with 316 Ib., so that 
these two may be considered as nearly equal to 
each other in strength. 
to the fibre of Moorgavie by Mr. A. Bond, 
Master-Attendant at Balasore, who sent, to the 
Marine Board of Calcutta some of the fibres 
prepared from the leaves of plants erowing 1 
the jungly salt soils along the coast from Ked- 
meree southward, informing the Board that. he 
had found the fibre useful on board the Hon. 
Company’s schooner Orissa, as it answered ex: 
cellently for running gear. On the receipt. of 
the samples, the Board having desired the 
Master-Attendant at Calcutta to submit them 
to trial, the latter reported that it was ‘Snot 
equal in strength to the Kurope or Manilla 
hemp, but that it seemed to take hot tar as 
well as the latter, and would answer gencrally 
for the same purposes as those to which the 
Europe and Manilla cordage is applied.” ‘The 
following were the results obtained : 


Europe hemp, made of sewing 


twino (untarred) ..... eee 
Harris’s patent colonial bolt rope 


broke at 212 


LATTER). ce cee ser tem serene tee eee 7" 204 ,, 
Manilla hemp (untarred)......... 3 188 ,; 
Kurope bolt. rope (tarred)... ..... = 168 _,, 
Balasore fibre (untarred), at 

Calcrbtar .....s010 evecsseccseoe ces 3 137, 
Ditto, spun by Capt. Bond 

(Hhumb line)...0. cece eee eee ees : 1354,, 
Europe rope (CURLTOd) i civecetsveees ij 88 ,, 


Ina further report, Capt. Bond stated, that 
forty “maund Mac. fresh plant produced one 
Dagedh expenses of the experiment 

| a 








ad to be brought to him 


“e 







from, Some cusunnce © fot miles) to the place 
where, it vay itiressed, ‘and’ the best methods of 
separating she fibre had not been followed. The 
natives being “averse to a work which their 
forefathers had never taken in hand. ‘The plants 
having been steeped for eight days, were 
beaten out on a stone or plank, and then tak- 


‘might . be applied to the: 
fabrication of fine cloths, in the same” way.as_ 
‘The fibre has been . proposed 





Attention was. called 
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SANTALACES. 


en to another tank of water to he washed, 
and then dried and combed. All these processes 
necessarily increased the expenses. Mr. Bond 
further ascertained that the steeping spoiled the 
colour of the fibre, at the same time that it. dimi- 
nished its strength. With some fresh speci- 
mits of the fibre he also sent two pieces of 
cloth, which had becn woven from threads spua 
by fishermen, which were irregular in, thickness 
and so, consequently, was also the cloth. J'som 
| the abundance of this plant in many situations, 
‘from the ease which. it may be cultivated, and 
ithe facility with wih the fibre may be separa- 
ted and cleaned, there is no doubt that it could 
be produced as cheaply as any. of the other 
‘fibres ; and it has been showa that it is capable 
of being used for a variety of purposes, as for 
textile fabrics, and for string and cordage, as 
“well as for paper-making. It is abundantly 
diffused, especially along the coasts, and its fibre 
was scut to the Exhibition of 1851, from Assam 
and Cuttack, as wellas from Madras, Coun- 
batore, and the Malabar coast-— Royle. Fib Pl. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, of the .Ma- 
rool or Munjee Nar, Sanseviera zeylanica, Hur- 
ry Row exhibited the best spreimen. Those 
from Kurnool in larger quantities were good 
samples and deserved notice. The Jury observed 
that the Marool or Sanseviera is a plant that has 
not lone attracted notice but is unquestionahly 
deserving attention. In some parts of India 
very large quantities are found, growing wild. 
Ou the Pulicat Hills it is to be met with in 
some abundance, and in the Kumool District it 
is most plentiful. It is of the same natural or- 
der as the aloe (not agave) and capable of culti- 
vation. From its strength and the softness of 
its fibre, it might be brought more into use, and 
become a valuable product, possessing as it 
does the property of resisting the usual effects of 
damnp.—M. BE. J. Pe. The root isinaslight degree 
warm to the taste, and of a not unpleasant odour ; 
is prescribed by the native Practitioners, in the 
form of electuary, in consumptive cases and 
coughs of long standing. ‘The juice of the tend- 
er shoots of the plant (which is the Katukapel 
of the Hort. Mal.) they give to young children 
for the purpose of clearing their throats of viscid 
phlegm.— dims. Mat. Med. p. 88. 
(7365) SANTALACE, a natural order of 
Plants belonging to the class of Exogens ani! 
and sub-class Jncomplete. They are trees, 
shrubs, or herbaceous plants, with round or irre- 
gularly-angled branches ; alternate or nearly- 
opposite undivided leaves, sometimes minute, and 
resembling stipules. ‘Ihe flowers are sinall, im 
spikes, racemes, umbels, or solitary. The calyx 
superior, +- or 5-cleft. Stamens 4 or 5, oppo- 
site the secments of the calyx. Ovary 1-celled, 
with from 1 to 4 ovules. Fruit 1-seeded, hard, 
dry, and drupaceous. A Ibumen fleshy. ‘This 
order is closely allied to Loranthacee and Aris- 
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SANTALUM ALBUM. - SANTABUM ALBUM. 


tolochiacee. One of its most remarkable cha- | cous undernéath ; length. from one and as balf to 
racters is that its unilocular ovary contains | three inches.: ‘he infloresoenge is in axillary and 
always more ovules than one, which are pendn- | terminal thyrsi. :Fiowers‘numerous, small, straw- 
lous and attached to the apex of a central re- | coloured, when they” first expand, bat ehange to 
ceptadle. In the form of weeds the genera of San | a deep ferruginous purple; they.are inodorous, 
talacee are found in Europe and North America.;./ as are all the exterior parts of the growing plant 
in Australia the East Indies, and the South*$@a| even when bruised. ‘The tree when felled is about 
Islands, they exist as large shrubs or small trees. | nine inches ora foot in diameter; it is then 
Osyris belongs to this order, although it differs | barked, cut into billets, and said to: be buried in 
in having dicecious flowers and a trifid calyx. | a dr¥ place for about a couple of months. The 
This is however a different plant from the Osyris | deeper the colour and the nearer the root, the 
of Pliny, which possessed informer times a re- | more fragrant it is. As seen in commerce it.1s 
putation for euring every disease. The modern | in compact pieces of a white colour and agreea- 
wenus possesses 10 sensible properties as a me- | ble odour, but with little taste. It is usually 
dicine, and is principally employed for the ma- described as being the young and outer wood, 
nufeeture of besoms, for which its lone slender; and that the inner parts, as they become older, 
branches well fit it. The Oveehee Lime, which | become coloured towards the centre, and that 
is used on the Mississippi instead of olives, is| this is the source of the yellow, while the 
the fruit of Nyssa candicans. ‘The Nyssce form | white sandal-wood consists of the outer and 
trees of great beauty, and their wood is white, ! younger wood of the same tree. ‘This is 
soft, compact, and light. The most valuable | the general opinion respecting the origin 
venus in this order is its type the Sanéalam, of | of yellow sandal-wood, but Garcias thought it in 
which the species S. adéum forms the true sandal- | 




















his time to be the produce of a different tree. 
wood of commerce.— Lug. Cye. M. Gaudichaud is of the same opinion, and has 
; re moreover figured the plant in plate 45 of the 
(7366) SANTALUM, a genus of Plants which | aan parts of ae ee de. 1 Uraie? 
vives its name to the natural order Santalacee, ‘his a sw date Sand wick Teles nad ive 

| ich it belongs. It has hermaphrodite flow- he ae aay , 
10 which we ‘ ae 7 : he b i pe me - ‘named it 8. freycinetianum ; stating it to produce 
— i ane es 7 pa be ce ne | the sandal-wood which is so much valued by the 
a “fd Un eee ann | Chinese, which they also obtain froin the Feejie 
aC - olay ~ cohnmpressect. | ae - 
rete into the throat “alternating with the lobes | and =Marquesa Islands, Moluccas, &c. They 
| hy aes aries Td manufacture various articles with the yellow 


imb. Stamens 4+, inserted into the throat ma ae ; 
of the linb. Stamens +, inserted into th °¢ | sandal-wood, which is the most fragrant. They 


opposite to the lobes of the limb ; laments awl | 4 burn it both in their temples and private 
enapens loaded with a pencil of hairs behinds @0- | houses as an inceuse, and especially in the form 
thers 2-celled ; ovary half inferior, I -celled ; ovu- ‘of long slender candles, which are formed by 
les 2 antropous pendulous from the APEX of a free covering the ends of sticks with the sawdust of 
central plsconts Su filiform, simple; stigma) ao wood mixed with rice paste.—Hug. Cyc. 
obscurely 2-3-lobed ; drupe berried, 1 seeded ; In the Dekhan, this tree grows both in gardens 
margined at the apex. Seed inverse. Embryo | vad the jungles. It bears a small black berry, 
straight at the apex of a fleshy albumen. Radt-) ye ae planted grows without any trouble. 
all Oa : ‘The wood is generally brought for sale in small 
(7867) SANTALUM. Species. WILD SANDAL | logs seldom exceeding eighteen inches in length. 

woop. An inferior kind of sandal wood 1s | — Riddell. 
produced by a trce in the southern part of | ‘This very valuable tree is found in abundance 
Mergui province, and forms an article of com-| ou the Hills which separate the Coimbatore 
merce.— Mason. district from Mysore, whence it is brought to 
(7368) SANTALUM. ALBUM. Sanpat Coimbatore for sale.— Hight. aa in abun- 
woop. Santalacee, Roxb. C. dance in Coorg and Mysore, an sparingly 
in Canara. It is usually cut into billets, 
















ern 


Chundana or Ghunda- Shandanum, hit and disposed of. by weight. The scent 
saru, Duk. Gandaga mara, CAR "| is believed to be much modified by peculi- 


i/ arities of soil and elevation. (Wight No. 94, Tra- 
#%. vancore 263, Mysore 1, Coorg 3. Masulipatam, 
labar, and also of ‘limor and the islands of the In- | Afadras, Hort, Garden 75, Cleghorn, Mysore.) 
dian Archipelago, and it is probable that the same | M. Z. J, R. It is chiefly remarkable for its 
species extends to great distances. It forms a tree | agreeable fragrance, and as a preservative against 
of moderate or rather of small size, but much! insects. It is much used in making work boxes, 
branched, and in general appearance has been | walking sticks, penholders, and other small arti- 
often compared to the myrtle, and in inflores- | cles of fine ornament but cannot be procured of 
cence to the privet. The leaves are opposite,!a large size.—M. E. J. R. Sandal wood is 
with short petioles, oblong, entire, smooth, glau- ' imported into Tenasserim from Hindustan, and 
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8. album, or the White Sandal-Wood Tree, 
native of the mountainous parts of the coast of 


SAPAN WOOD. 


is constantly for sale in the Bazars, bemg a: fa- 


verite cosmetic with Burmese ladies.—- Wason. _ 


(7369) SANTALUM ALBUM. © 
ce The oils | 


~ Chendana nuna, Tet. ; Chundana yennai,. Taw. 


Salem and Canara Local Committees, the Madras 
Tariff, anct Lieut. Hawkes. The exports amount 
aunually to about 100 cwt.—-U. 4. J. Tt." 

Santalum album Oil of the Seed. Sandal 
seed Oil. The seeds of the sandal wood tree 
yield by expression a thick and viscid oil which 
is burnt by the poorer classes tn lamps. —.1/. 
B.S. AR. 


(7879) SANTALUM MYRTIFOLIUM is 

nnother species, or a strongly marked variety of 
S. album, found by Dr. Roxburgh in the moun- 
tains of the Rajamundry Circar, and which was 
firured by him in plate 2 of his ‘ Coromandel 
Plants :’ it is distinguished by its opposite lan- 
ceolate leaves. ‘I'he wood is of little value, accord- 
ing to Dr. Roxburgh, but Dr. Wallich says it is 
‘eerte odoratissimum’. About 200 tons are 
annually imported into Calcutta from the Mala- 
bar coast, and about twice as much into Canton 
from the islands of the Indian Archipelago— 
Eng. Cyc. Dr. O'Shaughnessy says Santelum 


Specimens of this oil* were exhibited by the | dé 





SAPAN WOOD. 


_ Sappan Wood is an article of considerable 
| commerce in the Kast. ? 
|of Scinde, and is procured in Mergui, Bengal, 

the Tenasserim Provinces, Malabar and Ceylon. 


It is the bukkum wood 


fn 1842 as inuch as 78,000 cwts. were shipped 
n Cevlon, bat the export from thence has 
Gtreased. ‘hia island however, ships dye- 
woods annually to the amonnt of £2,000. A 
large quantity is exported from Siam and the 
Philippine Islands ; a3 much as 200,000 piculs 
annually from the former, and 28,00) piculs 
from Manila. 3,523 piculs were shipped fron 
Singapore in 1851, and 4,074 pienls in 1852. 
The picul 9s about one ewt. and a quarter. 
Sappan wood yields a yellowish color, hke 
that of Brazil wood (C. drasiliensis) but it 
does not afford of dye matter so much in quan- 
lity or so good in quality. It forms a Jarge ex- 
poit from Ceylon : the shipments from thence 
were, in 1842, 77,694 cwt.; in 16438, 1,692; 
in 1844, 2,592; im 1845, 2,854. In 1837, © 
23,655 piculs of sappan wood, and 2,266 piculs 
of roots of ditto were shipped, and in the first 
six months of 1843, 22,326 piculs were expor- 
ted from Manila ; a large portion of this comes 










‘to Kurope, but some goes to China, the United 


States, Singapore, &c. 15,509 picul were ship- 
ped from Manila in 1844, 5,250 ditto in 1845 ; 
and 1,210 tons in 1850. About 3,000 piculs 


myrtifulium is synonymous with the S. album of | of sappan wood and the same quantity of other 


Roxburgh’s Coromandel plants, a native of the 
continent of India, Timor, &c. That it isa 
small tree, with yellow flowers in stalked, trifid, 
axillary cymes, leaves narrow and oval, and 
affords the sandal wood of Malabar. He adis that 
Roxburgh inakes the Santalum album and 8. 
myrtifolium two distinct species. His S. album 
thrives luxriantly in the Calcutta Garden, and is 
in flower and seed nearly the whole year.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page. 532. 


— (7871) SANVETALIA. PROCUMBENS. A 
pretty compact plant, and from its nature adapt- 
ed to cover a small patch or bed, in the flower 
garden, colour yellow, aud raised from seed.--- 
Riddell. 


(7872) SAPAN WOOD. CasaLPINIA SAPAN. 


Puttung, Guz. Hinp. | Sapang, Matay. 
Patonga, Sans. Sachang, Jav, 
Bukkum, Hino. Sainya, Mou. 
Tsiapungum also Vut-{ Lolan, Ams. 
tunghy, Tam. i Sibukas, Tagana. 
The procuet of.a thorny tree (Cesalpinia sap- 
an), indigenous ¢o Siam, Pegu, the Philippine 
Islands, and the South of India. This wood is 
similar to Brazil wood, but contains less colour- 
ing matter, and is extensively used in India by 
native dyers. Sapan wood is imported into 
Bombay from Siam, and Singapore; and an in- 
ferior description, in small | 
Malabar Coast. The former 
ally re-exported to London.— Faulkner, 





dyestuffs are annually imported into Shanghae. 
The price of straight sappun wood at Shanghae 
in July last year, was thirty dollars per picul. In 
Calcutta, in June 1850, 4,000 piculs of the root 
of Manila sappan wood sold freely at about 7s. 
6d. per factory maund, Siam ditto 6s. 75 tons 
were imported into Liverpool in 1849: and 120 
tons in 1850, from Calcutta. The imports of 
sappan wood into the United Kingdom, in 1850 
amounted to 8,670 tons, worth £8 to £12 the 
ton, and this continued the price in January 
1853. Camvwood, red sanders wood, barwood, 
and other dye woods, are found in great quanti- 
tics in many parts of Africa. ‘The dyes of Af- 
rica are found to resist both acids and light, pro- 
perties which no other dyes seem to possess in 
the same degree. About thirty miles east of 
Bassia Cove, in the republic of Liberia, is the 
commencement of a region of unknown extent, 
where scarcely any tree is seen except the cam- 
Mid. ‘This boundless forest of wealth, as yet 
am ouched, is easily accessible from that settle- 
ment ; roads can be opened to it with little ex- 
pense, and the neighbouring kings would proba- 
bly give their co-operation to a measure so vastly 
beneficial to themselves. It is impossible to as- 
certain the exact amount of export of these com- 
modities to Europe and the United States, but 





a apa from the | it is very great, and employs a large amount of 
inds are occasion- | vessels. 


One Liverpool honse imported 600 


‘tons in a single year, worth £9,000. 
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Dyewoods imported in 1850. Re-exported, 
| ‘Tons. Tons. 
Logwood).:.;.ceescccsee cee 32,980 4.383 
Fustion cece 9,808 
Nicaragua,..2 0000000... 7,909 0.0.0 OTE 
Barwood,... occ 1,896 a 
Sappany.. ecccccccceeeeeeeeees 8.670 wo. 
| sae a eas re Mot ue SS 
Red Sanders,... ......... 00000: 656 ......... — 
Camwood scsi caries... 21S accuse = 
Brazil and Brazillito,......... "3800 ee 
59,051 7,444 


Thus we perceive the annual consumption of 
heavy dyewoods in Britain in dyeing cotton, 
linen, woollen and silk goods, &c., excceds in 
weight 51,000 tons.— Simmonds. Sapan-wood, 
or Buckum wood, (Casalpinia sapan,) is ob- 
tained from a epecies of the same genus that 
yields the Brazil-wood. It is a middle sized 
tree, indivenous to Siam, Pegu, the coast 
of Coromandel, the Eastern Islands, &c. It is 
imported in pieces like Brazil-wood, to which, 
for the purposes of dyeing, it is greatly inferior, 
it is generally too unsound to be useful for turn- 
ing.—Tredgold. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, specimens were exhibited in billets and 
chips from Tanjore, ‘Travancore, Goa and Cud- 
dapah. A red dye is made from an aqueous ex- 
tract of the chips of this wood, but it is not re 
ported to be a fast colour, and is principally used 
for common and cheap cloths. It is precipitated 
dark brown with iron, and red with alum.—W. 
E.of 1855. In the valley of the Tenasserim, 
between the latitudes of Tavoy city and the 
mouth of Tavoy river, the hills that border the 
valley on the eastern side abound in sappan 
wood, which is used extensively asa red dye. 
Considerable quantities are expoited every year 
from Mergui, and that province is uusally 
supposed to contain the tree, though it is really 
within the province of ‘Tavoy; but the facility 
of water communication from the interior to 
Mergui, makes that the only port to which 
the wood i3 conveyed. It is rather singular 
that this narrow locality is the only one in 
the Provinces so far as [ am aware, in which 
the tree is found. The tree has a much wider 
yange, the Karens inform me, on the Meinam 
side of the mountain in Siam. 
five -hundred thousand pounds have been ex- 
ed from, Mergui during some years be- 
@,1830 and 1849; but latterly the 
fs ‘have not been so productive.— Mason. 
Sappan-wood. (Cesalpinia sapan.) This dyeing 
material, the wood of a lowly tree, is found in 
many parts of the Malay and Philippine Archi- 
pelogos, but is most abundant in the island of 
Sumbawa, and in the provinces of Iloilo in 
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SAPINDACKE.Y. 
Panay and Pangasinan in the great island of 
Luzon. In 1850, there were exported, chiefly 
to Kurope end America, ‘no less than 11,000 
tons of this ‘article from the port of Manilla. 
‘The Sappan-wood is the wild’ produce of the 
forests, and that it is indigenous Wherever it 


_ | grows there can be little question. It has, like 
{many indigenous products a distinet name in the 


different Janguages, the’ only agreement, and 
this not perfect, being between’ the Malay and 
the Javanese, in the fir-t of which it is.-called 
sapang, the origin of the European commercial 
aud scientific names, and in Javanese sachang. 
In one language of the true Moluccas we have it 
as samya, and in another as roro, while in Ain- 
boynese it is lolan, and in the 'Tagala of the 
Philippines sibukas. It seems probable, how- 
ever that the Cesalpinias which produce the dye- 
wood of countries which extend from the 9th 
degree of South to the 19th of North latitude, 
may be distinct species. ‘The sappan-wood of 
Luzon ts by from 40 to 50 per cent more valu- 
able than that of Siam, that is, yields by so 
much more of colouring matter. In this respect 
all the Asiatic Cecsalpinias rank far below those 
of Brazil.— Crawfurd, Dictionary, page 3176. 

(7373) SAPINDACKA, Soap-h’orts, a natur- 
al order of plants belonging to the calycose group 
of Polypetalous Exovens. It consists of trees 
or shrubs, rarely herbaceous plants, with erect 
orciimbing stems, with alternate often compound 
leaves, rarely simple, with or without stipules, 
and often marked with lines or pellucid dots. 
Their inflorescence is racemose or paniculate, 
with small white or® rose-coloured rarely yellow 
flowers, which are seldom barren or hermaphro- 
dite. The calyx consists of 4-5 sepals, slightly 
cohering at the base. The petals are the same 
in number as the sepals, one being occasionally 
abortive. ‘They are in gen#iral furnished with a 
petal-like scale, but are“sometimes naked. They 
have a fleshy glandular dise oecasionally occupy- 
ing the base of the calyx. The stamens are defi- 
nite, about twice the number of the sepals. The 
filaments are free or slightly connate, the anthers 
2-celled. The ovary 8-celled, rarely 2-4-celled 
tte cells containing 1-2-3 ovules. Style undi- 
vided, or more or less deeply 2- or 3-cleft. 
The seeds have usually an aril, are without 
albumen, and have a curved or spirally twisted 
embryo. ‘They are inhabitants of most parts of 
the tropics, more especially of South America 
and India. They are not found in Europe or 
the United States of America. One genus is 
found in Australia, Dodonea. 

This order is closely allied to Aceracea, from 
which they only differ in their alternate leaves 
and petals. ‘The number of their stamens 8, 
with 5 unequal sepals, point out a relation with 
Polygalacee. Their climbing habit and tendency 
to produce tendrils give them a remote relation 
to Vitacee. In this order, although the leaves, 
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anches, and other organs act in a deleterious 


anner, yet their fruit and seeds are eatable and 


holesome. . ‘The Litchi and the Longan, favou- : 


fe fruits in China, are produced by the genus 


uphoria. These fruits are sweet, with a sub-acid 


vour, and when dried are sometimes bronght to 
is country. ‘hey are considered a great luxury 

China, and are sent ata great expence from 
e provinces of Fokien and Quan-Tony, where 
ey growy, to Peking, for the consumption of 
e emperor. Several other genera bear fruits 
tich are very delicio'ts, and are eaten in Japan 
d Brazil. Sapindus is remarkable for bearing 
pulpy fruit, the outer part of which has been 
ed, on account of its detergent properties, 

a soap. 


another genus which has poisonous  proper- 
s residing in the leaves and other parts of the 
unt, whilst the fruits are eatable. Lhe whole of 
e order partakes more or less of these pro- 
riies.—Hng. Cyc. fn China, 'The seeds of a 
pindus, besides their value in cleansing, are 
yittas beads “because,” says the Budhists, “ all 
mons are afraid of the wood,” one native 
me means preventative of evil, Wilians’ 
iddle Kingdom, p. 286. 

(7374) SAPINDUS (contracted from “apo 
dicus, or Indian Soap’, a genus of Plants —be- 
raving to the natural order Sapindacee, which 
s been so called in consequence of the berries 
many of the species being employed for the 
ne purposes as soap. ‘The genus 13_ tropical, 
ntaining between 20 and) 30° species, which 
: found in the tropical parts both of the Old 
i New World. It is characterised by having 
> calyx 4-5-partite ; petals as many as the 
yals, a little longer, naked or hairy, or with a 
ule above the claw ; torus or dise occupying the 
ttom of the calyx 5. slamens 8 to 10, inserted 
tiveen the margin of the discand ovary; ovary 
rarely 2-celled ; ovule 1, erect at the base of 
ch cell ; style witha 3-, rarely 2- lobcd stigma, 
it fleshy, 1- 2-, rarely 3- lobed, each lobe, 1- 
 parely 8- seeded, with the seeds furnished 
th an aril. The species consists of trees hav- 
» leaves without stipules, with the inflore's- 
re in recemes or terminal panicles. Flow- 
- small, white, or greenish-white. Bernes 
red and saponacgous, on which account they 
ve been employed for washing woollens and 
ths of various kinds m different countries. For 
tance, in the West Indies and the continent of 


.  - ° 
nerica, 8. saponaria yields the so-called soap-— 


ries, and in Java, & Rarak; so in India, 
eral species, as. acuminatus, 8. laurifolius, 
emarginatus, and 8. detergens, yield berries 
ich are called Reetha, and in their dried state 
y be bought in every’ bazar, as they are 
arywhere employed asa substitute for soap. 
e fleshy part of these berries is viscid, and in 
ying assumes a shining semi-transparent 


Some of the species of this. 
nus also produce eatable fruits. Paulina 
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SAPINDUS EMARGINATUS. 


appearance ; when rubbed with water they form 
a lather like soap, The bark and root have 
similar . properties, aud have been gmployed for 
the-earie purposes, as well ag mediéMially, in the 
countries where they are indigenous. ‘The ber- 
ries, which are about the size of cherries, inclose 
black shining nuts, which used formerly to: be 
much imported into England and employed:as 
buttons for waistcoats, after having been tipped 
with gold, silver, or other metal. The kernel of 
these nuts contains an edible oil, which is some- 
times employed for burning. The fruit of 8S. 
Senegalensis and of &S, escudentus ave eaten, and 
the wood of some species, as of &. rudiginosus, 18 
close-grained and hard, and forms valuable tim- 
ber. —déng. Cyc. 


(7375) SAPINDUS EMARGINATUS. 
The Tree, 


Rete ka jhar, Hinp. Koonkoodoo chettoo, 
Poocha cotta marum, TEL. 
Pan. Thaly marathoo, Can. 


The Wood. 
Soap nut or koonkoodoo | Koonkoodoo kurra, 








wood, Jina. | ‘Te. 
The Nue. 
Soap nut, NG. Rishta, Dux. 


Bindake. Hinprr. 
Arishta, Phemla, Sans. 
Rarak, Matay. 


Koonkuda kava. PrD. 

Rete kee binj. Tlinp. 

Ponnaung cotta.TaM. 

Ritah, Duk. 

When this substance is mixed with water it 
froths like soap, and is used instead of that sub- 
stance for many important purposes, Dr, Sher- 
wood has mentioned that the seeds pounded with 
water often put an end-to the epileptic paroxysm 
a small quantily being introduced into the pa- 
tient’s mouth. Another species, the S. Sapona- 
ria, has been used in medicitie im the treatment 
of chlorosis, in the form of the tincture or extract 
of the soapy matter of the capsule. The nuts 
themselves are exceedingly hard and tough, and 
as they take a fine polish are employed for neck- 
laces und beads. ‘The kernels of the small black 
nuts of the S. Saponaria are eaten in the West 
Indies, and deemed as palatable as the hazel 
nut or almond. ‘The roots as well as the capsules 
are used: in washing, but it is stated 
that the fabric washed is rapidly corroded ; 
this however requires confirmation. (Fee, vol. 
ii. p. 48.)—O’ Shaughnessy, page 241. Wight 
suspects the Poochay Cottay marum, to be 
the same as Roxb. S. detergens. The fruit 
is used for the same purposes as indicated by 
the characterestic native name. His S. efhargi- 
natus may be a different plant as the fruit does 
not correspond. He does not know the wood 
further than that is white, said to be only fit for 
fuel.— Wight. Under the Canarese name of 
Thaly Marathoo, Mr. Mclvor says that the Sa- 
pindus emarginatus is a small tree, wood elastie, 
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strong and durable, common in Wynaad.— 
Mcelvor, M. E. of 1857. 

(7876) SAPINDUS EMARGINATUS. . 

ae oo Lhe oil. ne 

Poonga & Soapnut oil, Exe. | Koocoodie noona, TEL. 
Poovandie cottay or Poon- | Reethay ka tael, Hip. 

gum-kai yennai, Tas. a 

This semi-solid oil is used medicinally by the 
natives, and is extracted from the kernel of the 


Soap-nul. Its cost prevents ils general use.— 
M. EE. J. R. 
(7377) SAPINDUS FRUTICOSUS.  Tn- 


troduced into the Dekhan from the Moluccas, 
flowers In racemes.—Ltiddell. 

(7378) SAPINDUS INDICUS. 

lloorooa, Duk. 

A small tree, flowers irregularly, fruit) round 
and hard ; three celled with a seed in) cach and 
which are used by the natives for intoxicating 
fish, the taste of the fiuit is nauseous and the 


juice of the tree is considered polsonous.— 
Riddell. Sce Sapvrum INDIcUM. 


(7379) SAPINDUS RUBIGINOSLUS, Lin 
Rusty Soap-nut. tree. 
Rusty soap nut, ona. 
Kookocdoo, ‘Tren. 
Ishy rashy, TEv. 


Hseik-kyee, Bure. 
Reetee ka ghar, Winn. 
Manee poonguin, ‘Tam 

A large timber tree which grows in the moun- 
tainous tracts of the Cirears. ‘The wood is very 
useful for a great variety of purposes being 
straight, strong and durable. — divs. Mat. Med. p. 
213. The Ishki rashy yields a useful timber 
but so full of sand, particularly near the bark, 
that it injures tools employed on it.--Rohie. 
‘The wood of this tree is useful fora great varic- 
ty of purposes, being large, straight, strong, and 
durable, towards the centre, it is chocolate color- 
el, its name is derived from the quantity of silex 
orsand it contains particularly near the bark 
and which injures tools usedim working it: when 
dry it has something the appearance of ‘Tcak.— 
Rohde M.S.S. In Pegu, this tree is not very 
plentiful. It is found in the Pegu district, where 
it attains a girth of three or four feet, growing 
tall in proportion and straight. Wood, white- 
colored, adapted to every purpose of housebuild- 
ing.—Mce Clelland. 


7380) SAPINDUS SAPONARIA. Arirna, 
Rita, SOAPNUT. TH dried berries are brought 
to Ajmere from Kotah, Malwa, and Mewar, they 
are not used in medicine; but are much employ- 
ed in dyeing, and asa detergent: eight seers 
are sold for the rupee.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 122. 


(7381) SAPIUM, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Euphordiacee. The 
flowers are moncccious, the calyx bifid and 3- 
toothed, the style trifid, and the capsule 3-coc- 
cous.—Eng. Cyc. Wight gives Sapium bacca- 
tum, 1950-2; Indicum, 19590. 


ty 
, SAPONACEOUS PLANTS. 

(7382) SAPIUM INDICUM, ‘Roxb. iii. p. 

692. oe : 
Hfoorooa, BENG. 

Grows in the Delta of the Ganges. 8. Indi- 
cum has alternate stalked leaves semewhat 
pendulous, broad, lanceolate, serrate, smooth, 
and of a deep shining green, from 2 to 4 
inches Jong, and broad in proportion; — the 
stipules small and deciduous;: the calyx 1s 
3-parted, the divisions somewhat cordate and 
expanding ; the — filameuts longer than. the 
calyx, the anthers ovate; the female flowers 
at’ the base of the catkins often solitary ; 
the capsule or nut is globular, of the size of a 
nutmes, 3 celled, 6-valved. thick, and exceed- 
ingly hard; the sced is solitary, affixed by the 
apex, oval, and smooth. The juice of this species, 
like the former, is highly poisonous. (Lindley. 
HKlora Medica ; Burnett, Ortlines of Botany) -Fua, 
Cyc. Capsule or nut globular, size of a nutmeg, 
3 celled, 6-valved, thick and exceedingly lard, 
secd solitary, fixed by apex, smooth, juice very 
poisonous, taste execedingly nauseous, seeds used 
for intoxicating fish. Roxrd—O’ Shaughnessy, 
page S52. 

(7383) SAPIUM SEBIFERUM. TaLtow 
Trup. This tree is not very common in the 
Dekhan, and is only to be met within a 
few gardens. It is an ornamental tree, and 
bears flowers and fruit for the great part 
of the year together. ‘The frmit is of a pear 
shape, yellow and red, which when ripe 
opens and displass two or three black sceds 
enveloped partially with a faity-looking sub- 
stance. [tis froin this the Chinese extract the 
tallow and make into candles.—- Riddedd. 

(7384) SAPODILLA PLUM. Actiras Sa- 
porta. ln Tenasserim, ina few Kuropean gar- 
dens may be found the tree which produces the 
Sapodilla plum: whose “ fruit, in appeagance 
like an old decayed potato, is yet the most 
luscious in the West Indies.””— Mason. 

(7385) SAVPONACEOUS PLANTS. Many 
tropical plants furnish useful substitutes for com- 
mon soap. The aril which surrounds the seed and 
the roots of Sapindus Saponaria, an evergreen 
tree, is used as soap in South America and 
the West Indies under the name of soap 
berries. The seed vessels are very acrid, they 
lather freely in| water and will cleanse more 
lincn than thirty times their weight of soap, 
but in time they corrode or burn the linen, 
IIumboldt says that proceeding along the river 
Carenicuar, in the Gulf of Cariaco, he saw the 
Indian women washing their linen with the fruit 
of this tree, there called the parapara. Some 
other species of Sapindus and of Gypsophila 
have similar properties. The" bruised leaves 
and roots of Saponaria officinalis, a British spe- 
cies, form a Jather which much resembles that 
of soap, and is similarly efficacious in removing 
grease spots. The bark of many species of 
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uillaia, as @ sayonaria, when beaten between 
‘ones, makes a lather which can be used asa 
ubstitute for soap, in washing woollens and 
Ik clothes, and to clean colors in dyeing, in 
‘hili and Brazil, but it turns linen yellow. The 
uit of Bromelia Pinguin is equally useful. A 
egetuble soap was prépated some years ago in 
amaica from the leaves of the American 
loe (Agave. Americana) which was found 
g detergent as Castile soap for washing 
nen, and had the superior quality of mix- 
i and forming a lather with salt water 
s well as fresh. Dr. Robinson, the natura- 
st, thus describes the process he adopted in 
767, and for which he was awarded a grant by 
he House of Assembly :—-‘* The lower leaves of 
he Curaca or Coratce (Agave karatu) were pass- 
d between heavy rollers to express the juice, 
hich, after being strained through a hair cloth, 
‘ag merely inspissated by the action of the sun, 
r aslow fire, and cast into balls or casks. The 
uly precaution necessary was to allow no mix- 
ure of any unetuous materials, which destroyed 
he efficacy of the soap. A vegetable soap, which 
as been found excellent for washing silk, &c, 
nay be thus obtained. ‘To one part of the skin 
fthe Ackee add one and a half part of the Agave 
aratu, macerated in one part of boiling water 
or twenty-four hours, and with the extract from 
his decoction mix four per cent. of rosin. In 
srazil, soap is made from the ashes of the 
assura or broom plant (Seda lanceolata) 
thich abounds with alkali. There are also 
ome Soap barks and pods of native plants 
sed in China as substitutes for Soap. The 
ark of Quillaia Saponaria renders water frothy, 
nd is used as a detergent by wool dyers. 
aponaria vaccana ig common in India. The 
ericarp of Sapindus emarginatus mixed with 
vatey, froths like soap. Saponaceous berries are 
ound in Java. ‘The Sapindus is used as a 
ubstitute for soap, as Sapindus acuminata, lauri- 
olius emarginatus, and detergens, all of them. 
fast Indian plants are similarly used.— Aim- 
ronds, p. 575. 


(7886) SAPONARTA (from the Latin ‘sapo,’ | 


oap,) so called because the brinsed leaves are 
aid to produce a lather like soap when agitated 
1 water), a genus of Plants belonging to the 
atural order Caryophyllucee. It has a 5-tooth- 
d calyx naked at the base, 5 clawed petals, 10 
tninens, and 2 styles; the capsules are 1-celled, 
pening at the top with 4 valves; the seeds are 
lobular or reniform. The genus Saponania 
rcludes an article well known in India, the 
eponaria vaccaria., ‘The properties of this plant 
re identical in every respect with those of the 
S. officinalis, or soap wort, the %rpovdiey of Dios- 
orides. The tiste'of the entire plant is bitter, the 
oots are cylindrical,"two to three feet long, the 
hickness of a swan quill, branching above, 
pidermis ruddy, thick, and easily separable ; 
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parenchyma white and solid. The taste of 
the root is bitter and mucilagitious ; the infusion 
is blackened by salts of iron, and the decoction 
froths like a solution of soap. {@pcording to 
Bucholz’ analysis, these properties are. due to 
the presence of a mucilavinous extractive called 
sapowine, yvegarding which an additional notice 
will be found under the head of Sapindus 
emarginatus. —O’ Shaughnessy, page 212. All the 
species of this genus are very ornamental. &. 
ocymowdes is one of the most elegant plants we 
have in our gardens, and is well adapted for. 
rock-work. (Don, Dichlamedeons Plants; Ba- 
bington, Manual of British Botany; Burnett, 
Outlines of Botany.) —-Eng. Cyc. a 

(7387) SAPONARIA PROCUMBENS. This 
is a pretty genus of rose coloured, pink or 
yellow flowers, and from its trailing habit, best 
suited for covering rock «work, cultivated from 
seed, --- Ltrddell. 

(73883) SAPOO. A soft, firm, but rather open 
though even grained, light Ceylon wood. 

(7389) SAPOOMIDILE. A soft rather coarse, 
open grained light Ceylon wood. 

(7390) SAPOTACE LE, or SAPOTEE. Sapo- 
tads, a natural order of Plants belonging to the 
polycarpous group of Monopetalous Lxogens. 
It consists of trees and shrubs, which abound 
with a milky juice; the branches are round ; the 
leaves alternate, simple, entire, coriaceous, di sti- 
tute of stipules, their under sides being covered 
by a silky or downy pubescence. The flowers 
are axillary, regular, and united; the calyx is 
4-8-cleft, imbricate in setivation ; the corolla is 
hypogynous, regular, and cleft; the lobes are 
equal in number to the sepals and alternate with 
them ; the stamens are definite and distinct, some 
are barren and some fertile, the former being 
alternate with the sepals, the latter opposite ; 
the ovary is superior, with several cells, in each 
of which is one erect ovule; style simple ; stigma 
undivided ; seeds nut-hke, sometimes cohering, 
unto a several-celled putamen; embryo large 
erect, and inclosed in fleshy albumen. This 
family of plants is most nearly allied to that 
of /tbenacee, with which it agrees in’ habit, its 
monopetalous regular hypogynous corolla, the 
absence of a hypogynous dise, its several-celled 
ovary, and definite ovules and stamens. It dif- 
fers however in the possession of milky juice, 
soft wood, hermaphrodite flowers, undivided 
stigma, aud one seeded ovary with erect ovules. 
The plants of this family are chiefly natives of 
India, Africa, and America. Some of the species 
prodace fruits which are much prized as_ar- 
ticles of diet. Amongst these is the Sapodilla 
Plum, or Naseberry, which is the produce of 
Achras sapota. ‘The Star-Apple (Chrysophyllum), 
Marmalade (.4chras mammosa), the Medlar of 
Surinam, and other eatable fruits, are derived 
from plants belonging to this order. Most of 
the species vield large quantities of a milky juice 
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Which, wnlike the secretions of most ‘lactescent 

families of plants, inay be used for alimentary 

purposes. The fruit and seeds abound in oil, | 
which is solid like butter, and has a mild plea- 

saut flavour. The bark.of some species of 

Achvas is astringeut’ and tonic, and has 

been recommended asa substitute for quinine. 

[AcuRas.]— Ex. Cyc. 


(7391) SAPOTA ELENGOIDES. A large 
tree common on the Neilgherries; wood strong 
and elastic, and like the hawthorn, bums well 
when vreen.— Melvor ME. J. R. 

(7892) SAPOTEAL, is a natural order of 
‘Trees or shrubs, with simple and alternate leaves. 
flowers solitary, or in fascicles at the axilla of 
the 'eaves, gorged witha milky white juice. No 
iudividual .of this order is really dangerous, 
the juice being devoid of acrid or irritating pro- 
perties. ‘The barks of many species are astrin- 
gent, the fruits pulpy, acidulous, and ene 
The seeds contain anoil rich in stearine. The 
butter tree ef India, and ef Mauneo ‘ 














Bassia bulyracea, is one of this family. It also 
contains the Sideroxylon, er iron wood. The 
Achras Sapota, Sapodilla plum, has delicious 
fruit with very bitter seeds, believed in Martini- | 
que to be powerfully diwretic. The bark is deem- | 
ed a substitute for cinchona, (Lindley Fl. Med. | 
p 338.)—O Shanghnessy, paye 427. | 

(7393) SAPPHIRE. | 

Saffiersteen, Durs. Satiro, Safir, Se. : 

Saphir, Pr. Neelum, Tam. and 

Sapphir, Ger. Minn. Dur. 

Zifiro, Ie. Sufeer, Ana, 

Sapplurus, Lat. Nilam, Matay, 

dachant, Rus. Neel, Cyn. 

A beautiful precious stone, and, after the | 
diamond, the most valuable of gems. The | 
colours are blue, red, gray, white, ereen, and 
vellow ; the most highly prized varicties however, 
are the crimson and carmine red. Localities, 
Pegu, France, Germany, and Cevlon.— Fandlk- 
ner, There are several varieties, the names of 
which are dependant chiefly upon their colour : 
the While Sapphire, which is transparent or 
translucent ; the Oricntal Sapphire, which is 
blne ; Oriental Amethyst which is purple ; the 
Oriental Lopaz, vellow ; the Oviental Emerald, 
green: and some other varieties occur, as the 
Chutoyant and the Opalescent Sapphire.-—Eng. 
Cyc. paye 151. Speaking of one of the mi- 
nerals to which the term Sapphire is applied, 
Ainslie remarks, this is uo other than the Patje 
Padian or Green Sapphire, in fact the green 
Sapphire of Werner, and is a stone altogether 
different from the occidental Emerald, which 
is known only to exist in South America. The. 
oriental gein is however harder than the. Ameri- 
can, though inferior in the richness and purity 
of its green colour. Emeralds are by Mr. Frank- 
lin’s account fonnd in the dominions of Ava; 
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SARCOCOCCA TRINERVIA. 
though Mr. Symes in his Embassy to Ava, 


tells us that they absolutely never are met 


With in any part of that. country.— in slic. 
At another place, he says the best  sap- 
phires to be met with in India are. brought 
from the Burman dominions, those, found 
in Cevlon, though yennine, are much . less 
beautiful. On that Island the green Sapphire 
(Patje Padian) (Cyng) is common —<Aing. ALat. 
Med. page 166. According to Tomlinson, 
Sapphire is a gem of a blue colour con- 
sisting of pure alumina; it occurs in six-sided 
prisms often with uneven surfaces. It also oc- 
curs grantvar. When the surface is polished, a 
star of six ravs corresponding with the hexago- 
nal form, is in some specimens secn within the 
ervstal. ‘The sapphire ranks next to the diamond 
in hardness. When it occurs in dudl dingy-co- 
loured crystals and masses, the term corundahe 
is applied to tt, and the granular variety of blu- 
ist grey and blackish is called emery. [See 
CorunpuM ; EMery.] When the sapphire oceurs 
of other érighé tints, other names are applied to it. 
The application of the sapphire to the .jewelling 
of watches 1s well known. Some of the varieties of 
the sapphire rank next to the diamond in value. 
Indeed the oriental ruby, of fine colour and free 
from flaws, is inore valuable than a diamond of 
equal weight. In Mr. Hope’s collection is a 
blue sapphire which cost 8,0002.— Tomlinson. 
(7594) SAPPHIRE, BLUE. Blue sapphires 
are brought from Burmah, aud Dr. Helfer writ- 
ing from Mergui says: “A Karen informed me, 
there are precious blue stones to he had, which 
the Shans collect and carry to Bangkok. He 
deseribed the place as eight days’ distant, and 
did not kuow whether it was British or Siamese.” 
~~ Mason. See SCHUORL, also TOURMALINE. 
(7395) SAPPIIIRE, GREEN, or ORIEN- 
TAL EMERALD. The green gem is often seen 
for sale among the Burinese, brought from Bur- 
mah, which Kuropeans usualiy call emerald : 
but at as probably a blue sapphire. he true 
emerald may however be amone them.—J/ason. 
(7396) SAPPHIRE, RED, or ORIENTAL 
RUBY. ‘The red sapphire, or ruby, is brought 
from) Burmah, where it is found with the com- 
mon blue sapphire, probably in the valley of the 
Salwen. The Burmese call it by the same name 
that they dothe precious garnet, and do not 
appear to be always able to distinguish them. 
— Mason, | 
(7397) SAPPHIRE, VIOLET. The violet 
sapphire, or Oriental amethyst, is found in the 
same localities as tle common sapphire. Mason, 
(7398) SAPPHIRE, YELLOW. The most 
valuable topaz in Burmah, is the yellow sapphire, 
or Oriental topaz.—Afason. Ee 6% 
(7899) SARAPUPPOO NUT. Bucnananya 
LaTIFOLIA. ort. ee 
(7400) SARCOCOCCA TRINERVIA; or 
Neilgherry Box Wood. Tree very common on 





SARCOSTEMMA VIMINALE. 
the Neileherries ; wood hard durable, might be 
used as common Box wood in the Arts.— 
Mclvor. M. BE. J. BR. 1857. | 

(7401) SARCOCOLLA. Lin. Now of the 
Natural order PENMALES., Sarcocolla (Unge- 
root, Arab, Runjadeb, Pers, Dioscor. lib. 11.) 

Unzeeroot, ARAB. | Runjudeb, Pers. 

A subacid, sweetish, and somewhat nauscous, 
rin resin, produced in North Africa, Persia, and 
Arabia, by ashrub, the Penvea sarcocolla. It is 
met with in small whitish-yellow grains, and is 
celebrated for agglutinating wounds. It 1s rare- 
ly met with in India.— Faulkner. It is vellow, 
or reddish, like gum arabic, in oblong globules, 
the size of a pea or of grains of sand, friable. 
opaque. or semitransparent, softening but not 
melting by heat; sp. gr. 1263. Sarcocolline 
is half transparent, crystalline, brittle, like 

“eum, soluble in 40 parts of cold water 

nnd 25 of boiling water, soluble also in 
aleohol. Odour weak and peculiar, taste 
saccharine and slightly bitter; composition, 
carb. 22, hyd. 19, oxy. 10, atoms,  Sarco- 
colla was once deemed a powerful healer of 
wounds cavt fleshy, and corre olue), but this idea 
has been Jong abandoned. It is rarely met with 
in India, and then only brought from Persia 
and Arabia. Mesure regarded itas cathartic. —- 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 427. 

(7402) SARCOSTEMMA ( from capt, flesh, 
and oréuya, a crown, in reference to the leaflets 
of the inner corolla being fleshy), a genns of 
plants belonging to the natural order Asclepiada- 
cea. It hasa rotate corolla a coronet. of double 
stamens : the outer one cup-shaped or annular 
crenated, the inner one 5-leaved, higher than the 
outer one, with fleshy segments ; the stigma is 
nearly blunt ; the follicles slender and smooth 
and the seeds comose. ‘The species of the genus 
are natives of Australia and the East Indies, as 
well as of South America.—Eug. Cyc. Wight 
vives Sarcostemma brevistigma, 2 595; Bru- 
nonianum, 1282; intermedium, 251; and 
viminale, 545. 

(7403) SARCOSTEMMA GLAUCUM, Gla- 
cous-Leaved Scarostemma, is a lactescent smooth 
twining herbaceous plant. ‘The leaves are lan- 
ceolate, short-stalked slightly revolute, mem- 
branous, being with the midrib prominent or 
the under side, which is glaucous ; the umbels 
are many-flowerd between tbe petioles, on very 
long peduncles ; the segments of the calyx lance- 
olate, ciliated, and acuminate ; the corolla white, 
with a large fleshy annular wavy coronet ; the 
segments of the corolla fringed and spreading. 
— Eng. Cyc. 

(1404) SARCOSTEMMA VIMINALE. Apo- 
CYNACEA, 

Soom, Duck. 

A. valuable leafless plant, resembling the 

Euphorbia Tirucalli ; flowers white in the rains, 
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SARSAPARILLA. 
the natives tie the stems up into a bundle and 
place them in the watercourse of their wells 
for the purpose of preventing the attack of 
white ants.—Riddell, ya tee git 


(7405) SARCOSTIGMA KLEINII. Poo- 
vana Oil was exhibited by the Tinnevelly and 
Travancore Local Committees, and by the Rev: 
I. Johnston, Cottayam, and is reported to be 
useful in Rheumatism. Mf. #. J. R.—The Revd. 
. Johnstone of Cottayam forwarded a specimen 
of the oil of Sarcostigma Kleinii. ‘This substance 
has been long known under the name of Poovana 
and Poovengah, but this exhibitor was the first 
to ascertain its correct Botanical name. ‘This 
medicinal oil is uscd largely on the Western 
Coast, and seems especially to merit farther 
investigation. —AL #. J. RR. 

(7406) SARD, SARDONYX. 


(7407) SARDINES. 
Sardines, Fir. 
Sasdellen, Ger. 


Sardine, It. 
Sardinas, Sp. 

A species of anchovy common in the Mediter- 
rancan. They are met with m commerce ina 
preserved state.— Fanlkner. 


(7408) SARDINE: ENGRAULIS MELET- 
TA? There is a small fish of the herring family 
at Tavoy and Mergui, which | have not ex- 
amined, but Dr. Morton thinks it 1s identical, 
or nearly related to the common sardine, a fish 
of the same genus as the anchovy.-—A/ason. 


(7409) SARDONYA. A species of agate, 
being a variely of onyx, m which the opaque 
white alternates with a rich deep orange brown, of 
considerable transparency. The fest are brought 
from the Kast. (Waterston.)-—Fanlkuer,  Sardo- 
nyx isa varicty of onyx which is supposed by 
sone to have received its name from having been 
brought from Sardes, in Lydia By others it has 
been said that the name comes from Sardo, the 


Greek name of Sardinia, there being some reason 


as . ; 4 ek 
‘for thinking that the Carthagimians brought the 


stones from that island, and exported thei dur- 
ing their occupation of it. In this the opaque 

white alternates with a rich deep orange brown 
| of considerable translucency, and as this is of rare 
occurrence the sardonyx is of greater value. The 
finest. are brought from the east, and some an- 
tique gems are formed of them.—ng. Cyc. 


(7410) SARSAPARILLA. 

Salsaparigha, !T. 

Sarza, Lat. 

Shariva, SANs. 

Salsepareille, FR. Zavzaprilla, Sv. 

Sarsaparille, Gex. Nunnarivayr, TAM. 
Sarza, L. E. Sarsaparilla, D. Radix, L. D. 

Root of Smilax officinalis, f/amd. and Bonpl. 

L. E., and probably of other species I. of Smnil- 

ax Sarsaparilla, Linn. D. Sarsaparilla. 

(7411) Sarsaparilla, the roots of several 

¢. 


Muckwy, ARAB. 
Erramasoomul, Irimusa, 
CYNG. 


SARSAPARILLA. SARSAPARILLA. 


species of climbing evergreen plants found | authors (r, Wood and Bache), yield any of the 
mostly in warm.and tropical climates, and be- | Sarsaparilla of commerce. _ . 
lenging to the genus Smilax. ‘The name sarsa-| (7414) Smilae Papyracea, Poir. (5. syphili- 
parilla is derived from the Spanish word | tica, Maré. non Humb.) is a native of Brazil. 
zurza, a bramble, and parilla, a vine. ‘The | Martius ascertained that its roots were collected 
original species, Sntlax officinalis, is a native of | by the ludians on the Rio Negro and other places 
South America, but there are several other kinds | in the vicinity of the Amazon river, and that 
which also contribute to furnish the roots known | they form the Salse, Salsaparilla, Sarza, or 
in Commerce as genuine sarsaparilla, and whose | Zarza, which is named the Sarsa of Maranhao, 
properties are scarcely inferior to it. Of the /of Para, and of Lisbon, and that it abounds 
South American sarsaparilla some reaches us by | more than the other in Parigline.  Ejus radices 
way of Jamiaca and has the name of that island, | pre ceterarum Similacum pollent materia illa 
While a large quantity is shipped at the Brazils } extractiva, saporis amaricantis, fauces vellicantis, 
and is called Lisbon sarsaparilla. Varieties of | Parillinum dicta, cui efticacia medicaminis pree- 
this rvot are also found in the South of Kurope ; cipue debetur.”— Royle. ‘ 
and im India. Mast Indian Sarsaparila, long (T7415) Smilax syphilitica. Willd., is a distinct 
thought to be the root of Suclax aspera, but now | species, found by IH. and B. on the Rio Cas- 
said to beloug to Aemidesmus Indicus, is abun- | siquiare, in Brazilian Guiana. — Royle. 
dant and cheap, and as it appears to partake (7-416) Smilax Medica, Schlecht, was found 
largely ofthe qualities of the true sarsaparilla, ; by Schiede on the eastern slope of the Mexican 
there is no doubt of its being extensively employ- | Audes. The roots are dried and exported 
ed as a substitute. The Smilax China is also] from Vera Cruz, but are little known here. 
largely employed. Sarsaparillais valued as a res- | Dr. Hancock states that there is but one specics 
torative to debilitated constitutions. According | that yields genuine Sarsaparilla which manifests 
to Brande there is as yet no eood analysis of | to the taste any of the sensible properties of 
this root, and the extraordinary medical quali- | Sarsaparilla ; and this grows chiefly on the ele- 
lies which it is said to possess are to be attri- | vated lands of the Rio Luffquem, at Unturana 
buted rather to its general composition than to! and Caraburi; also that the Sarsa of the Rio 
any distinct principle.— Zomdinson. Negro, which comes by way of Angostura or 
The word Smélax oecurs in Greck authors,and | Para, is the best. This is probably yielded by 
the plant Swddax aspera,coutinues to be employed | the above 8. papyracea. Several other species 
in medicine. ‘The name Sarsaparilla (fiom the | are, however, enumerated by Martius, as 8. Japt- 
Spanish Sasa, a bramble, and Parilla, a vine) | canga, brasiliensis and also Herreria Salsaparu- 
is applied to species of the same genus, and to | A@as employed for the same purposes, and says 
their roots, first introduced into Europe from the |  Recentes multo efficaciores, quam exsiccatee, 
New World in the 16th cenutry. Several kinds, | vetustw.” So 8. Cumanensis the Azacoreto of 
as Jamaica, Honduras, Brazilian, &e., are known | the natives, S. Cardalo-ovata of Poppig, & Pur 
in commerce ; but it is extremely difheull, if not | Aampry, referred doubtfully to S. officinalis by 
impossible, at present to determine the species of ; Dr. Lindley, S. China yielding the Ohtna-root 
Smilae which yield the several varieties of | of the shops, long famed in the Hast. It is 
drug, because much of it is brought over by the | probable that some of the Indian species are pos- 
Indians from the little known Mosquito coast to | sessed of similar virtues. (v. Himal. Bot. p. 383.) 
Jamaica, and thence impoited into England. | —oyle. lt will have been seen from the fore- 
the greater portion of the remainder is imported | going observations that the root of various spe- 
from Mexico, Guatiinala, Brazil, and Peru.— | cies of Smilax constitutes the sarasparilla of the 
Hoyle. shops. Sarsaparilla is used in decoction and in- 
(7412) Smilax officinalis, HW. B. and X.,| fusion as a tonic and alterative. The following 
was discovered by Humboldt and Bonpland ! are enumerated as sources whence sarsaparilla 
in New Granada on the banks of the Muagdale- | of various kinds is derived.— Simmonds. 
na, in Columbia. As its roots are collected by (7417) Smilaa China and sagittefolia, 
the natives, called Zarzaparitia, and taken to | vielding the Chinese root, are said to come from 
Cartagena, and thence exported to Jamaica, it | the province of Onansi in China. 
is more than probable that this yields some of} (7418) Smilax pseudo China, 8. Sarsa- 
the Sarsaparilla of commerce ; hence it is adopt- | parilla, S. rubens, and 8. Watsont, furnish the 
ed in the L. and the E. P. Dr. Pereira concludes ; drug of North America. ‘The  sarsaparilla dis- 
it to be probably the source of Jamaica Sarsa- | tinguished in commerce as the Lisbon or Brazi- 
parilla. Martius states that, according to Pohl, | lian is the root of S. papyracea of Poiret. It is 
the roots are collected in the western parts of | an undershrub, the stem of which is compressed 
the province of Minas Geraes.— Royle. aud angular below, and armed with prickles 
(7418) Smilaw Sarsaparilla, Linn. D., a na-| atthe angles. ‘The leaves are elliptic, acu- 
tive of the United States of America; but it| minate, and marked with three longitudinal 
does not, according to the evidence of American ' nerves. ‘This species grows principally in 
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the regions bordering the river Amazon, and | 
ou the banks of most of its tributary streams. 
It is generally brought from the provinces of 
Para and Maranhem.. It is in large cylindrical: 


bundles; long and straight, and the flexible stem 
of the plant is bound round the bundles, so as 
to entirely cover them. Its fibres are very long 
cylindrical, wrinkled longitudinally, and furnish- 


ed with some lateral fibrils. Its eolor is of a| 


fawn brown, or sometimes of a dark grey, ap- 
proaching, to black. ‘The color internally is 
nearly white. Besides this species there are 


SARSAPARILLA: 

bark of Camphora glandulifera is fully equal to 
the American kind, and may be introduced ac- 
cordingly, although its source is ‘as yet- not 
perfectly ascertained. Lastly, for liquorice,-the 
goonch, root of Abrus precatorus, may be sub- 
stituted in this as in many other preparations. 
—Phar.p. 279. | 22 Sige cases 

(7421) SARSAPARILLA, Syarve or Sarsa- 
PARILLA ; SYRUPUS Sarz#. According to the 
same formula with which it is prepared way be 
made syrup of Hemidesinus.—(Ununtamul.) Sy- 
rup of China Root, —(Chob China.) These three 


others indigenous, suchas &. officinalis, which preparations are alterative and diuretic, and are 


grows in the province of Mina; S. syphilitica, 
which grows in the northern regions, and three 


new species, 8. sapicanga, S Rrasiliensis, and | 
S. Sarsaparilla of India.— Simmonds. ‘he roots | fees 
of Hemidesmus Indicus were sent to the Madras | 
Exhibition of 1855 from elinost every district, : 
but they varied considerably in aroma, the 
bundle from ‘Trichinopoly being the best. A’ 


Syrup and extract from the indigenous plant, 
growing at the foot of Courtallum hills by Ist 
Dresser C. Appavoo Pillay, Tinneyelly. 
J. Scott forwarded a crystallized principle called 


to be an entirely new*substance, exhibiting a re- 
markable indifference both to acids and alkalies, 
crystallizing in a pectliar manner in hexagonal 
plates, which are subject to rapid efflorescence. 
The only ascertained solvents are alcohol and 
ether ; itis perfectly insoluble in water, both 
cold and hot. These facts show that it isa 
substance ofa very peculiar nature. ‘The jury 
recommended that this preparation be fully tested 
in hospital practice, along with the extract and 
syrup prepared from the same plant, and for- 
warded by 1st Dresser C. Appavoo Pillay. In 
consideration of Hemidesmine being a new pre- 
duct, the jury awarded a lst class medal to Dr. 
Scott, and to C.Appavoo Pillay, Honorable Men- 
tion—M. H. J. R. 

(7419) SARSAPARILLA. Two plants used as 
such, are common on the slopes of the Neilgher- 
ries, the Hemidesmus Indicus, and Ichnocarpus 
frutescens, both used as Sarsaparilla. 

(7420) SARSAPARILLA. Simple and Com- 
pound Decoction of Sarsaparilla, In preparing 
these decoctions when Sarsaparilla is not obtain- 
able, the China root, (Smilax China,) may be 
employed. Beng Phar, page 279. An infusion 
of the Hemidesmus Indicus,(Ununtamul,) is a 
still better substitute for sarsaparilla. But as much 
of the virtues of the Ununtamul depend on a 
volatile principle, it should not be used in de- 
coction, as the long boiling dissipates the active 

ingredient. For the Mezereon of the London 
Pharmacopeia, (Daphne mezereon) the dried bark 
of the Nepal paper plant, Daphne cannabina, 
may be substituted. The bazar mezereon is 
almost always inert from age.— Beng Phar, 
page 279. 














The Assam Sassafras perhaps the ' 
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used to sweeten the decoctions and infusions of 
the same articles.—- Beng. Phar. puge 409. 
(7422) SASSAFRAS. Root of Laurus sassa- 
s, or Sassafras officinale. | 
Sasafras, ARAB. 
Cay-Vang-dee, Cocu-CHin, 
Sassafras, Fr. 

Sassafras, GER. 

Sassafras, «a genus of Plants belonging to 


Sassafraso, Ir. 
Sassafras Lat. 
Sassafras, Sp. 


‘the natural order Zauracea. ‘This is one of 
Dr. A. | the genera into which the old genus Zaurus 
! of 
“ Hemidesmine,” which was found on examination | 


Linneus has been divided by Nees von 
Kisenbeck and other botanists. It is known 
by its dececious flowers, 6-parted membranous 
calyx, with equal segments permanent at the 
base. ‘The barren flowers have 9 stamens in 3 
rows, the 3 inner with double-stalked glands at 
the base; the anthers linear, 4-celled, with their 
faces turned inwards. The fertile flowers have 
sterile stamens, which are fewer than, or as many 
agin, the barren flowers. The fruit is succulent, 
placed on the thick fleshy apex of the peduncle, 


and seated on the torn unchanged calyx. The 
leaves are deciduous. Flowers yellow. The 


species of this genus most known is the S. offici- 
nale, the Sassafras Laurel, on account of its 
medicinal virtues. It is an inhabitant of the 
woods of North America, from Canadato Flo- 
rida. Itis mostly a small tree or bush, but 
sometimes attains the height of 40 or 50 feet. 
Its flowers are arranged in naked downy ra- 
cemes, which open before the leaves appear, and 
are furnished with subulate deciduous bracts. 
The leaves are membranous, bright green, smooth 
above, finely downy beneath, very variable in 
form, and tapering in a wedge-like manner into 
the petiole. The fruit is of a bright blue colour, 
as large as a small cherry, aud seated upon rel 
clavate peduncles. In America, the Sassafras is 


I divided into two varieties, the red and white. 


Its great use is for medicinal purposes. It is 
however employed in America for making bed- 
steads and other articles of furniture, which are 


not liable to the attacks of insects, and give out 


a very agreenble odour.—Hng. Cyc. : 
(7423) SASSAFRAS. A species of Sassafras 
abounds in the ‘Tenasserim jungles, which 
seems to possess all the properties of the 
sassafras of America. Mason never mct with 


SATIN WOOD. 


the tree in fruit or flower, but the leaf shows that 
it 1s not. the Sassafras officinarum.—Mason. 

(7424) SASSAFRAS. Laurus (SASSAFRAS.?) 
A. species of lJaurus with the odour of sassafras, 
is in ‘Lenasserim, often used in house carpentry. 
-— Mason: | 

(7425) SASSAFRAS OF ASSAM, is perhaps 
the bark of the Camphora glandulifera. It is 
fully equal to the American kind, and may be 
introduced accordingly, althougi: its source is as 
yet not perfectly ascertained.— Bewy. Phar. p. 
279. 

(7426) SASSAFRAS PARTILENOXYLON, 
is a lofty timber-tree growing in the forests of 
Sumatra The bark is rough aud brown. Leaves 
alternate, rather lony, petioled, ovate, acute, of- 
ten acuminate and varying in breadth, about 3 
inches long, entire, with somewhat revolute 
edges, sinooth, glaucous beneath; nerves lateral 
and irregularly alternate. The fruit has a strony 
balsamic smell, and yiclds an oil, considered use- 
ful in rheumatic affections. An infusion of the 
root 1s used in medicine. —Buy. Cye. 

(7427) SASSAFRAS-WOOD, is a species of 
laurel (sassafras officinalis ;) the root is used in 
medicine. The small wood is of a light brown, 
the large is darker; both are plain, soft, and 
close. Sassafras-wood ineasures from 4 to L2 in. 
diameter ; it is sometimes chosen for cabinet work 
and turning, on account of its scent.— Tredyald. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, the Jury 
remarked two specimens of a somewhat rare 
wood, “Sassafras” both from Mereui. The 
wood is very fragrant, and contains an essential 
oll of value in medicine. ~A0. 4. J. R. 

(7428) SATIN. 

Satin, Fr. | Raso, Ir. 
Atlass. Ger. Setim, Port. 

A term applied to a soft, closely woven, twill- 
ed, silken fabric, with a glossy surface. Satins 
are either plain or figured, and are made of all 
colours. — Faulkner. 


(7429) SATIN WOOD. SWIETENIA 
CHLOROXYLON. A cabinet wood, well known 
for its glossy yellow shades. Satin wood is 
hard in its character, and when polished 
it is very beautiful and has a satiny lustre, 
it is much used for picture frames, rivalling 
the birds eye maple of America. It 1s uc- 
casionally used by cabinet makers for gene- 
e furmiture, but it is liable to split —M. #. J. 
Ht. The best variety isthe West Indian, import- 
ed from St. Domingo, in square loys and planks 
from 9 to 20.inches wile; the next in quality is 
the Kast Indian, shipped from Singapore and 
Bombay in roundJogs from 9 to 80 in. diameter : 
and the most inferior is from New Providence, in 
sticks from 83 to 10 in. square; the wood is 
close, not so hard as box-wood, but somewhat 
like it in colour or rather more orange ; some 
pieces are very beautifully mottled and curled. 
It was much in vogue a few years back for inter- 
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SAUSSURKA GOSSYPINA. 

nal decoration and furniture, it is now princigal 
ly used for brushes, and somewhat for tung 
the * ie 
then expensive, the Nassau wood is generally 
used for brushes. Satin-wood: of handsomedi: 
gure was formerly imported in lirge ‘quantities 
from the Island of Dominica. ‘The wood has an 
agreeable scent, and is sometimes called Yellow 
Saunders. —T'red. eee ee 

(7430) SATURNIA, a genus of Insets be- 
longing to the order Lepidopéera and gle family 
Bowbycide, ‘The antenne are fringed in the 
male ; the head is small; the wings are very 
broad and entire ; the palpi and trunk are want- 
tng.— Eng. Cye. ‘To the genus Sudurnia some 
of the largest of the Lepidoptera belong. 8. 
Adlas, the Giant Atlas Moth, has wings measur- 
ing 7 or 8 inches across. iis species also, 
with 8. Cereropia and S. Luna, have their wings 
produced into a tail. ‘The cocoons of S. Cynthia 
and 8. Afylitéa are used in India for the pro- 
duction of silk. Latreille states that these are 
the wild species of silk-worm of China. 8. Cyn- 
thia is the Arvindi Silk-Worm of India. (Rox- 
burgh, § Linn. Trans.,’ vol. vit.) 8 Promethea, 
a North American species, forms its cocoon 
within the leaf of a sassafras-tree, having previs 
ously fastened the stalk of the leaf to the stem 
by a strong silken web, whereby it is prevented 
from falling with the other leaves. (Westwood.) 

(7431) SATURNIA PAVONIA MINOR, 
the Emperor Moth, is one of the handsomest of 
the British species of Moths It is about 3 
inches wide. The colour is grayish-brown, 






nest kinds-are ent into: veneers, white 


as 


| faintly tinged with purple; the hinder margin of 


all the wings has a ban: of pale brown and pur- 
ple, the hinder band being much waved. ‘The 
centre ofeach wing has a large spot or ocellus, 
which is placed ona light ground ; it consists 
of a black pupil, with a yellow or gray iris, and 
partially surrounded by a light blue crescent. The 
larva is of a green colour, having a black band 
on each segment, adorned with pink tubercles, 
bearing a whorl of six hairs diverging like a 
star. It constructs a curious cocoon, the extre- 
mity not being close, but terminated by a con- 
verging circle of very stiff hairs, which enables 
the insect to make its escape from within, but 
completely prevents all ingress.— Zig. Cyc. 
(0432) SAUCE. Out of eighteen red sauces 
subinitted by Dr. Hassell to examination in 1852, 
no less than sixteen contained Bole Armenian, 
and this usually in immense quantites.— Hassell. 
(7433) SAUSSUREA GOSSYPINA, In 
Kast Nepaul at the summit of the Wallan Choon 
pass, at an elevation of 16,748 feet, above the 
sea, the plants gathered by Dr. Hooker near the 
top of the pass were species of Composite, eras, 
and Arenaria ; the most curlous wag Saussures 
Gossypina, which forms great clubs ofthe soft- 
est white wool, six inches toa foot high, its. 
flowers and leaves seeming uniformly clothed 
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SAVARY KEERY. SCABIOSA ELEGANS. 
with the warmest fur that nature can devise. eae D): SAVIs, Canarese.. 
Crenerally speaking, the alpine plants of the | Samulu, Ten. oo oe Se 
Himalaya are quite unprovided with any sf&cial There are two sorts of this grain; vizi Mari 


protection of this kind; it is the prevalence and eet Hejjane. Poor people use them in 


conspicuous nature of the exceptions that mis- food. It sells in Bangalore? seers for a Rupee. 
lead, and induce the careless observer to gene-| 47 7p of 1857. 


ralise hastily from solitary instances ; for the So AE aught | 
prevailing alpine genera a the Himalaya, dre- | (7437) SAVORY. Satureja hortensis, and 
narias, primvoses, saxifrages, fumitories, Ranun- | Montana. Aromatic herbs, now fallen into 
cult, gentians, grasses, sedges, &c. have alinost disuse, used to davour soups, &e. 
uniformly nuked foliage. — Hooker, Lim. Jour.| (7438) SAWS. 


eee ee 


Vol, 1. p. 225 Scies, Fr. Seghe, It. 
(7434) SAUNDERS WOOD: Rep Woop:; "agen, Ger. |  Serras, Port. 
Ruspy Woop: Rep Saxpers Woop. Ptero-| /urwattee, Guz. and Pili, Rus. 


earpns santalius. 


tee , Are well-known ilnstruments of various sizes 
Undun Sundul-Ahimer Aras. | Sundul i-surkkh Bue. | \re well-known Instruments of various sizes, 


{ 

| Llinp. Sierras. Sp, 

| for cutting wood, iron, and other hard substances. 
| 


Rachta-chandana, Bene. kum, Pers, i 

Homiay. Can, Rakta-Chimidanas Uhey are manufactured on at large scale at 
Ructchandoon Cyne. Ranjana Sans. | Sheflield.—-Laulhuer. 

Lalchundun, Dux. Sigapoo Shandanum, | (7439) SAXICOLA, a genus of Insessorial 
Sandel-hout Dan. _ TAM. ie. | Dentirostral Birds belonging to the family 
ae rouge, Fi. Kuchandanum 1 ED. 'Sylviade. Three British species belong to 
Sandal-holz, Ger. RuttunjeeGuz. Typ | vite a | te Sia 
Ruckta-chundan, Sandalo roso, I Jhis genus as now constituted, the Stonechat, 


aa a | | the Wheatear, and the Whinchat. This genus 
A heavy, insipid, and nearly inodorous woed, |}, ise following characters :—Beak straight 
the product of a useful timber tree (Plerocarpus slender, the base rather broader than high sit 
suntulinus), found in Malabar, Mysore, ‘Himor, Puede: attri, Ae Stl aie hie superior 
and Ceylon, “The wood is extremely hard, ofa ridge of the upper mandible prominent, the sides 
fine grain, and a bright garnet red colour, “toward the point compressed ; the point itself 
which brightens on exposure to the air It curved and indented. Nostrils basal, lateral, 
1s employed to dye lasting reddish-brown | oval, half closed by a membrane. Wings ; the 
SOLOS Gy AN, SCOUNINDIN Ges «aN, Ce MCT. 105 tit Cees rabout halfas long as the second ; 
ie i Ad a aE Se Une, secourl shorter thin the third or fourth, 
ped to neland from Calcutta in logs from 2 to | ee ie th Sear aig — hate = 
LO inches diaineter, generally without sap, and | clad stent ceicontiecied by a membrane 
sometimes in roots and split pieces, it is very | 45 ihe middle foe lai ok tie aml “oes lion: 
hard and heavy, t€ is very much used as a red strong, and ea (Yarrell.)—Zng. Cyc. 
dye wood, and often for turnmg. The logs are (7440) SAXICOLA RUBICOLA, the Stone- 
often notched at both ends, or cut with a hole sak. Us 4s re ii vaawel alieole aa Wot eux 
as for a rope, and much worn externally fron Trac Neer tive pee Sileibustone. “Zonta 
being dragged along the ground ; other woods as ea aaa ale vey Talanae: : act 
also Indeed Ivory tusks, are sometimes perforated ile: ies ea Sf the Cena Cloch- 
for the hike purpose. —Zredgold (Pteroearpus | dery Cerrig of the Welsh ; and Sionechalten 
ee \ kurge a eo ies ns ae Stonesmith, Stonesmich, Stoneclink, and Moor- 
aud Tripaty mountains. The wood is usua ; ae ners 
seen i billets of 2 to 3 feet in length, of a fee a Hie —T _ Tvs found gr ome, 
red colour, the concentric circles being divided | Japan, ir ian the banks of ve Ganges, the 
sf Se eeu of Cpr hn” 
t « x rf 2 
permanent. ‘Chis wood is largely exported from South Aiea cape engine nr and 
but little used in Madras. The Madras exports | (7441) 5 ee PAL ae ae Thest 
ehber a aaal ewts. value 59,570 well dae plants are mostly native of Britain 
(7485) SAVARY KEERAY. with white, yellow, or pink flowers, the S. um- 
— : brosa, the London pride, isa pretty flower, the 
Savary keeray, Taw. species are easily cultivated from seed in any 
This green, says Ainslie, I have never seen, nor garden soil.— Riddell. 
Jo | believe that the Botanical name of the (7442) SCABLOSA ELEGANS DIPSAcEs. 
slant has been ascertained. It grows in the] These plants with the sent of honey are well 
southern parts of the peninsula and is eaten | adapted for ornamenting the flower garden, 


y the common people.—-dinslies’ Mat. Med.| they are propagated by seed, and grow readily 
, 256. wee in any good soil, the seed may “be suiwn in 
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pots at the close of the rains, and the plants 
removed when a few inches high, — Riddell. 
(7443) SCAMMONY. Convotvu.us scaM- 
MONTA. 
Sukmoonia, Aran. 
Seammonee, Fr. Scammonea, Lt. 
Skammonien, Ger. Escamouea, Sp. 


A native of Syria and the Levant, recently dis- 
covered by Dr. Burn at Kaira in Guzerat. ‘The 
proper juice of the plant when dried is called 
Scammony. The Scammony of Aleppo occurs 
in fragments, voluminous, dry, light, spongy, 
friable, pulverulent, with dull fracture of black- 
ish grey, but covered with grey powder re- 
sulting from the reciprocal friction of the 
pieces, slightly transparent in small flakes, 
which become white and rather adherent’ when 
rubbed with a wet finger ; odour disagreeable, 
taste weak, acrid, bitter, and repulsive, powder 
greyish white. ‘The spevies of seammony is 
often adulterated with conerete juices of a 
siintlar kind, with flour, ehalk, sand, and earth. 
According to the analysis of Bourtrou La Grange 
and Vogel, good secammony consists of resin 60, 
gum 5, extract 2, and earthy and vegetable im- 
purities 25 per 100. The most abundant har. 
vest of scammony isin Smyrna and Aleppo. 
There are several modes of collection, which 
give rise to corresponding commercial varicties. 
The neck of the root being Jaid bare is divided 
transverscly, and shells placed around the edees 
fo reeelve the juice as it exudes. This subse- 
quently thiekens in the air. The drug collected 
i this mode, ts called shell seanmony. ‘This 
occurs In small porous sometimes 
sinooth, of reddish or whitish erey colour; of 
waxy fracture, yellowish and half transparent, in 
thin layers, of disagreeable taste and sinell : on 
drying it becomes aduesive. Instead of shells 
the Iraves of the chesnut tree are sometimes 
used, anda flattened scammony of good quality 
collected. Tf the roots be eut in successive lay- 
ers. the scamimony ts inferior, but still esteemed. 
Itis dried either over a slow fire or before the 
sun, and then moulded into stamped pastiles, of 
whitish colour. ‘This variety is very rare in 
commerce. Lastly, an extract is prepared froin 
the expressed juice of the roots and stalks, this 
is moulded into round inasses, of black, vitreous, 
and resinous fracture. ‘The Arab name of this 
drug, Ul Suemoonia, signifies the parga/ive. 
Several old preparations called ‘ diagredium” 
(S:axpyBiov. ) are mixtures of scammony — with 
sulphur and. liquorice, and are now no longer 
used. —-C Shaughnessy, page 400, 501. 

(7444) SCARITIDA, a family of Coleopter- 
ous Insects belonging to the section Geodephaga, 
Which section corresponds to the genera Carabus 
and Cicindela of Linnweus, The Scaritide have 
the prothorax separated from the elytra by a 
narrow cylindrical neck the mandibles are usu- 
ally large, and armed with strong teeth on the 


Sakmoonia, Guz Hunp, 
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SCHLEICHERA TRIJUGA. 
inner side ; the labrum. is small; the mentum 
is furnished with a tooth: the antenna are 
usuily short, and have the basal joint long ; the 
legs are short ; the anterior tibiee are broad, 
and strongly notched on the outer side, and fit- 
ted for burrowing ; and the anterior tarsi in 
the males are not dilated. ‘The body is usually 
elongated, and straight at. the sides; head, 
thorax, and elytra, are nearly equal in width. 

The = principal genera contained in this fa- 

mily are Scarites, Pastmachus, Canptodontus, 

leanthoceles, Clivina, and Dischinius. 

In Scarites (Fabricius) the mandibles are 
strongly toothed on the inner side, the second 
and third joints of the antenna are obconie, 
and the following joints are shorter, compressed, 
and subquadrate. Dejean separates from Scar 
ves, under the gencric name Ovyguathus, the 
S. elougatus of Wiedemann, which differs in 
having the mandibles more slender and elongat- 
ed, and destitute of teeth on the immer side. The 
only known species is found in the East Indies ; 
it is of a very narrow form.—ZHug. Oye. 

(7445) SCIUIZANTITUS GRAILAMT, Scro- 
PHUDARINE.E. ‘This is a genus of pretty showy 
annuals, colours of the flowers are crimson, white 
and variegated, and should be grown, and. treat- 
ed-as the Scabius. -— Riddell. 

(7446) SCHIZOPHTALON WALKERI. 
Cructren%. This is a singular plant with 
euiously ent petals, and a strony tapering rool, 
and should be grown and potted like the 
esehscholtzia. —— Reddledd, 

(7h67) SCHLETCHICRA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Sepindacee — Ut 
has a S-loothed ealyx. Petals absent ; the dise 
oceupying the bottom of the calyx. ‘The sta- 
niens 6-10, tiserfed between the margin of the 
dise and the ovary. The ovary is 3-celled, 
with one erect ovule in each cell. The stigma 
3-cleft. The fruit is an indehiscent drupe, with 
1,2, or rarely 3° cells. The seeds are solitary 
in cach cell, and covered with a pulpy arillas ; 
the cmbryo much curved. The species are 
trees ; the leaves abruptly pinnate, the leaflets 
nearly opposite. ‘The flowers are sinall, dispos- 
ed in spike-like racemes.— uy. Cye. 

(7448) SCHLEICIIERA.  Apecies, in Ten- 
asseniu, the fruit of this tree resembles the wild 
ramboutan in every thing except that it is cover- 
ed with prickles half an inch Jong. It is rarely 
ceen in amarket but would be a valuable addition 
to the dessert. ‘The tree grows among the hills 
of Tavoy.— Mason. 

(7449) SCHLEICHERA TRIJUGA. Sapry- 
DACEM, Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. p. 277. 

Poovoo or poo marum, } Roatangha,Tet. 
Tamut. | 
Grows in various parts of India. Has abruptly 

pinnate leaves from 8 to 16 inches long, the 

leaflets 2-4, opposite, sessile, broad, lanceolate 
or oblong-entire, rather smooth on both sides : 
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SCHMIEDELLA sERRATA. 
the lower pairs, the sinallest, froin 3 to $ inches 
lung. The petioles are a little downy athe 
stipules wanting. ‘The racemes are axill re or 
below the leaves round the base of the young 
shoots, svlitary, in the male simple, in tue her- 
imaphrodite often compound, froin 2 to 3 in- 
ches long. In the male flowers the calyx 1s cup- 
like, and 5-toothed. ‘he corolla wanting, the 
filaments 6.10, erect, and many times longer than 
the calyx. ‘The anthers oval and ercet ; the pis- 
til a mere rudiment. The hermaphrodite flow- 
ers on a separate tree. “The calyx, corolla, and 
stamens as in the male flower. ‘The dise a fleshy 
yellow ring, surroanding the insertions of the 
tilaments. ‘Ihe ovary superior, ovate, 3-cclled, 
with one ascending ovule in each cell. The style 
short, stigma 3-cleft, recurved, slender, and dow- 
ny The drupe about the size of a nutineg, a 
little pointed, covered with a tender gray dry 
pericarp. ‘The seeds are oblong. and surrounded 
with a whitish pulpy aril, which is of a pleasant 






acid taste, and most grateful during drv weather. | localities in 
It is a native of insular and coutinental India, | with this mineral. 


where the astringent bark, mixed with oil, 1s used 
as aremedy for the itch, (Lindley, J/ora ATe- 
dica; Vaindley, Vegetable Kingdom.)— hug. Cye. 
The wood is very hard. ‘The pulpy sub acid 
oil is edible and palatable.  (Zeud/ley.) --O'eh 
paye 242. Wight says (No. 81) that it furnishes 
a red, strong, hard wood, generally rather sinall, 
used to make pesties, spokes for bandy wheels 
and such purposes, where much strength iu simall 
space is required.-— Faght. 


(7450; SCHMIEDELIA (in honour of Casi- | 


mer Christopher Schmiedel, once a_ professor at 
Erlangen), a genus of Plants belonging to the 
natural order Sapindacer. It has a 4-parted 
unequal calyx, 4 petals, the 5th or superior one 
wanting. The disc incomplete, with 4 glands 
opposite the petals, 8 stamens inserted.ga the 
receptacle, and connate around the ovary at the 
base. ‘The fruit is indehiscent, 1, 2, or rarely 
8-lobed. The lobes roundish, fleshy, or dry, and 
L-seeded. The seeds with or without an arillus. 
‘The species are trees or shrubs usually with tri- 
foliate, rarely with simple existipulate leaves and 
racemose white flowers. ‘The racemes are axil- 
lary.—- Lng. Cyc. Wigh 
964; Rheedii 964 ; and villosa, 401. 

(7451) SCHMIEDELIA COCHINCILIN- 
EXSIS has its leaves on long petioles, with 
serrated leaflets, terminal racemes, pilose small 
petals. The flower is small and wlite. Itisa 
native of Cochin China on the banks of rivers. 
‘The leaves are used as cataplasms in contusions. 
(Don, Dichlamydeous Plants ; Lindley, Flora 
Medica).— ing. Cyc. 

(7452) SCHMIEDELIA SERRATA. Syn. 
Ornitrophe serrata. Roxb. Fl. Ind. i. p. 26. 
Bengal, Coromandel. 

Rakhal phul, Hinn. — | 

Schmiedelia serrata 
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SCILLA INDICA. 

the leaflets ovate, pointed, serrate, gener- 
ally blistered, smooth ou the back, and from ¥ 
to 3 inches long. ‘The racemes axillary, single, 
and erect. ‘The flowers sinall, white, and poly- 
gamous. In the hermaphrodite flower, the calyx 
4 leaved, and the petals 4, unilateral. -The fila- 
ments very woolly near the base. ‘The fruit 
+s small, red, and succulent, and is-eaten by the 
natives of Coromandel. ‘I'he root is astringeut, 
and is employed by the native practitioners in 
diarrhaa.—Eng. Cyc. The Ripe berries are 
enten. Root astringent, and employed to check 
diarrhoea. —O’ Shaughnessy, p. 242. Schmiedelia 
serrata, is only a straggling shrub, with very 
small timber, Mort. Garden 43.—20. BE. J. &. 

(7453) SCHORT. Schorl, or black tourma- 
line, is found in Madura, in great abundance, 
also in quartz near the mouth of Tavoy river on 
the east side, and also at the foot of the eastern 
mountains, near the head waters of the Dahgy- 
aine, north east of Manlmain. ‘These are the only 
Tenasserin, where Mr. Mason met 
In both, the erystals are. 
numcrous, and in ‘Tavoy they are large, but not 
so handsome as scen in foreign specimens.--— 
Mason. 

(7434) Green Tourmaline —aA green gem 
that cannot be distinguished by the eye from 
heryl, is brought with the Ceylon diamonds ; it 
is however, green tourmaline ; as inay be ascer- 
tained by a very simple test, for beryl scratches 
quartz, but tourmaline is scratched by quartz. 

(7455) Ceylon, Diamonds.—-W lute jewels of 
an inferior quality are often offered for sale im 
Maulmain under the name of Ceylon diamonds, 
but they are usually made from green tourmaline. 
White tourmaline, is a rare mineral, but the 
erecn variety being cominon, the jewelers by 
exposing it to heat expel its colour and it he- 
comes white. -- Mason. 

(7456) SCHUREBERA SWIETENOIDES. 
Weavers Beam TREE. 

Mamalinga maram, also | Makade Chettoo, Tren. 
Mogalinga maram,TaM. | 

A large timber tree, a native of vallies of the 
mountainous parts of the Rajahmundry Cir- 
ars, Balaghat mountains &c. ‘The wood 
jlour, very close rrained, heavy and 
durable, It is reckoned less likely than others 
found thereabout to warp or bind, and is 
much used for weavers beams and for many 
other purposes. Dr. Roxburgh proposes its use 
for scales to mathematical intruments instead of 
box.—Rohkde M.S.4. 

(7457) SCILLA, on. SQUILLA, a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Liltacee. 
It has 3 sepals coloured and spreading ;_ petals 
very like them, and scarcely broader ; stamens 6, 
shorter than the perianth, filaments smooth, 
somewhat dilated at the base, acuminate, entire 


Is 


| ovary 3 parted, glandular, and melliferous at the 


apex ; style smooth, simple ; stigma obscurely 3 
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lobed, papillose ; capsule rounded 3-cornered 3- 
celled ; seeds numerous in two rows flattened 
with a membranous testa.—Eng. Cyc. - Scilla is 
readily increased like others of the Lily tribe ; a 
light soil is most suitable.—Reddeli. | 
(7458) SCILLA INDICA. Called Iskeel, 
by the native gardeners.—-O’ Shaughnessy. Scilla 
Indica is found on the sandy shores of varlous 
parts of India. It has a round white perennial 
bulb tunicated, about the size of a large apple ; 
leaves numerous, radical, sub bifarious, ensiform 
nearly flat, smooth on both sides from 6 to 18 
inches long. When in blossom the plant is per- 
fectly destitute of leaves, scape erect, round 
smooth, naked, including the raceme from 2 to 
3 feet long ; raceme very long erect ; flowers re- 
mote ; long, pedicelled, drooping. This species 
is supposed by Dr. Roxburgh to possess the same 
qualities as S. maritima (Lindley, Flora Medi- 
ca.\—Eng. Cyc. p. 699. This plant occurs 
on the sea-shores of the Indian Peninsula ; 
leaves numerous, radical, sul bifarious, ensiform, 
nearly flat, smooth on both sides, six to eighteen 
®inches long. When in blossom, the plant 18 
entirely destitute of leaves : the bulbs are round, 
white, the size of an orange ; inodorous, nearly 
tasteless, and devoid of any medicinal pro- 
perties but possibly this may have proceeded 
from their having been collected from an unfa- 
vourable locality, or at the improper season, us 
few plants are so much influenced by climate 
and circumstances as the squill, instances being 
known on the Spanish coast of its being quite 
inert in one locality, while as active as usual 
at the (listance of but a few miles.—O’Shaugh- 


‘ 
° 


nessy, page 663 

(7459) SCINCID.E, SCINCOLDIANS, or 
LEPIDOSAURS, the names given by Gray, 
Oppel, Fitzinger, and Messrs. Duineril and 
Bibron to a family of Saurians.—Hnglish Cye- 
lopedia, page 699. 

(7460) SCINDAPSUS, Of this genus, Wight 
gives, Scindapsus decursivus, 779; officinalis, 
778; peepla, 780; pertusus, 781. 

(7461) SCINDAPSUS OFFICINALIS. Syn. 
Pornos OrFiIctnaLis; Officinal Pothos : ‘This 
creeper, as I judge, says Mason, 1s not uncommon 
ou the forest trees, of ‘enasserim, but I have 
never seen the plant in flower. ‘This also enters 
into the native Materia Medica, but it is not 
used in European practice, although it hasa 
place. in Lindley’s Flora Medica.— Mason. 

(7462) SCITAMINACEM, a natural order 
of plants embracing the Afarantacee, with 1 
anther-valve, and the Zingiberacee with 2 anther- 
valves. ‘The separation of these ordersis now 


generally recounised. [ MARANTACEX ; ZAINGI-. 


roides. | 
(1478) SCIURUS RAFFLESH, Vig and Hors 
Sc. Prevostii, Desmarest, is a larger squirrel tha 





BERACER. | —Hng.Cyc. Scitaminea, ave abund 
on the Khassia hills and extremely 
Dr. Hooker collected thirty seven kinds.— Hooker 
Him. Jour. Vol. UW. page 281. The hat of the 
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SCIURUS RAFFLESII. 


Lepcha in Sikkim is made of leaves of Scitami- 
nes, between two thin plates of Bamboo work. 
—Booker Vol, I. page 131. 


(7463) SCIURIDA, a family of Animals 


belonging to the order Rodentia [RODENTIA], 
and embracing the 
It has.the following characters :—Molar teeth 
simple, with tuberculous crowns ; five ahove,four 
below, on each side; the lower incisors very 
much compressed. 
claws, four on the anterior and five on the pos- 
terior feet : thumb very short. Tail long and tufted. 
Cheek-pouches in some. 
the sides extended betwecn the anterior and pos- 
terior limbs.” The geographic range of the 
Squirrels is very wide both in the Old and New 
World. 
in Australia. 
into two principal groups : 


various forma of Squirrels 


Toes long, armed with sharp 


In others the skin of 


None appear to have been discovered 
The Sciuride have been divided 


A. Squirrels with free limbs. 


Genera,—Zenias, Sciurus, Macrosus and 


Anisony x. 


B. Squirrels with their limbs invested in the 


skin of the sides. 


Genera. —Péeromys and Sciuropterus. 
(7464) Jamas (Ground Squirrels). The spe- 


cics ave found in Europe, Asia, and North 
America. | 


Tamias Palmarum is the Mustela Africana of 


Clusius ; Sciurus Palmarum of Linneus ; and 
Le Palmiste of Buffon. 


(7465) Sciurus (True Squirrels).A slight depres- 


sion of the frontal bones, and a very slight pos- 
terior projection of the same ; profile of the face 
very nearly straight ; 
two thirds of the face. No cheek-pouches. 
distichous. 


cranial cavity as long as 


Pail 


The specics are found in Europe, Asia, India 


aud Indian Islands, Africa, North America, 





South America, and West Indian Islands. 
(7466) SCIURUS BARBEI, Blyth, a small 


striped squirrel of Bunnah. 


(7467) SCIURUS BERDMOREI, Blyth, a 
small striped squirrel of Burmah. 

(7468) SCLURUS BICOLOR, a. gigantic 
squirrell abounds throughout the Burmese 
countries and Malayan Peninsula and northward 
to the Assam Il[ills and those of Sikkim, and 
Nepal, it is the Sc. Magrouroides of Hodgsoti. 
It has a pale variety in the Malayan Peninsula. 

(7469) SCIURUS INSIGNIS, Jors, a small 
striped squirrel of the Malayan Peninsula. 


(7470) SCIURUS KERANDRENY, is com- 


mon in Arracan. 


(1471) SCLURUS PHAYRET, Blyth: a Bur 


mese squirrel. 


(71472) SCIURUS PYGERYTHRUS, a Bur. 
Hae squirrel : a supposed variety of Sc. Lok 
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Sc. hippurus. It inhabits the Malayan penin- 
suln. It is black above, deep rufo-ferruginous 
below and on the feet : a very broad white la@ral 
band from mouth to haunch, extending over the 
outside of the thigh, and more or less greyish 
from cheek to shoulder : tail of a somewhat duller 
black than the back, and a little rufescent at tip. 
(71474) SCIURUS REDIMITUS, Vander 


Boon. Sc. rufogularis Gray, a squirrel of Borneo. 


(7475) SCIURUS RUFONIGER, Gray, pro- 
bably a variety of Sc. redimitus. 

(7476) Sciurus maxinus, the Malabar 
Squirrel. Upper parts and external surface 
of the limbs bright chocolate-brown, which co- 
lour terminates abruptly, and is joined by the 
pale yellowish-brown on the under parts, fore- 
arms, and internal surface, of the limbs. Front 
of the fore-legs, neck, throat, face, and head be- 
tween the ears, lighter in colour: a broad darker 
patch on the rest of the upper part of the head 
extends from the forehead to the middle of the 
nose. Back and shoulders sometsmnes deepening 
into black. Ears short, covered with long 
tufted hairs, and brush-like; from the longer 
part of each ear a narrow line of deep-brown pass- 
es downwards and backwards in an oblique di- 
rection. Whiskers scanty, long, and black. 
Claws incurved and strong, those of the anterior 
thumbs broad, short, and flattened. ‘Tail dis- 
tichous, the hairs expanding widely towards the 
extremity, bright chocolate-brown at the base. 
black in the middle, and chestnut in the extreme 
third part. Length about 33 inches, of which 
the tail measures rather more than one-half. It 
is a native of the Malabar coast. 

Sonnerat appears to have been the first zoolo- 
gist who observed this richly coloured species, 
the largest of the true Squirrels. 1t haunts 
among palin-trees, and is stated to be very fond 
of the milky juice of the cocoa-nut, as well as 
of the solid part of the nut. In captivity,’ it is 
tame and familiar; but it tries its teeth 
upon most substances that come within its 

ower and should be guarded against accordingly. 
(7477) Macroxus. Frontal bones very much de- 
pressed - nasal bones but little elongated ; a deep 
depression between the cranium and the face. 
Tail round. No cheek-pouches. Jhe species are 
natives of Sumatra, India, Africa, and South 
America. ) . 

(7478) Pteromys. Posterior part of the nasal 
bones a little convex ; the frontal bones strongly 
depressed in their middle and rising slightly after- 
wards ; the posterior parts of the head do not 
begin sensibly to curve downwards before the 
middle of the parietal bones ; cerebral cavity 
small, only half the length of the head. The 
species are natives of Asia, the Moluccas, the 
Philippine Islands and Java. . 

(7479) Sciuropterus. Differing from Pteromys in 
having the anterior part of the profile line of the 
head straight to the middle of the frontal bones, 
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where it takes a curved direction, very much 
arched, without any intermediate depression. 
Occiput projecting ; frontal bones elongated’; 
and the capacity of the cranium comprising 
three-fifths of the length of the head. The 
species are found in Northern Asia’and North 
America. “elise ay TAS ey 

(748Q) Sciuropterus Sagitta (Seiurus Sagitta, 
Linn. ;Pleromys Sagitta, Geoff.). This seems to be 
the Sciurus maximus volans, seu Felis volans, of 
Brisson; Le Taguan ou Grand Ecureuil Volant 
of Buffon. This squirrel has a small rounded 
head; cloven upper lip; small blunt ears; two 
warts at the utmost corner of each eye, with 
hairs growing out of them; neck short. Four 
toes on the fore feet ; and instead ofa thumb, a 
slender bone, 2}inches long, lodged under the 
lateral membrane,serving to stretch it out ; thence 
to the hind levs extends the membrane, which is 
broad,and a continuation of the skin of the sides 
and belly ; the membrane extends along the fore 
legs, and stretches out near the joint in a wing- 
ed form: fivetoes on the hind feet, and on all 
the toes sharp compressed bent claws. ‘Tail co- 
vered with long hairs disposed horizontally. Co- 
lour of the head, body, and tail a bright bay, in 
some parts inclining to orange; breast and belly 
of yellowish-white. J.eneth, from nose to tail, 
18 inches; tail, 15 inches. (Pennant.) This 
species inhabits Java and others of the Indian 
Islands. It leaps from tree to tree as if it flew ; 
and will catch hold of the boughs with its tail. It 
differs in size; that described by Linnzeus was 
the size of our squirrel, whilst that killed by Sir 
Kdward Michelbourne in one of the Indian is- 
lands was greater than a hare. Nieuhoff des- 
cribes this species under the name of the Flying 
Cat, and says the back is black. He has given 
two very good figures of it--one in his frontis- 
piece, the other in the page he describes it in. 
(Pennant.) In the description of Pennant, above 
piven, there are two points which deserve consi- 
deration ; that which describes the animal as 
catching hold of boughs with its tail, and that 
which states its difference in size. The first is 
given on the authority of Sir Edward Michel- 
bourne’s voyage, in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrims,’ and 
should be received with caution. The second 
would lead to the conclusion that more than one 
species had been included under the naine of the 
animal now under discussion. We accordiugly 
find that Dr. Horsfield, in his valuable ‘ Zooloei- 
cal Researches in Java,’ describes two Flying 
Squirrels (Péeromys geniburbis and P. lepidus), 
both nocturnal in their habits, nearly approach- 
ing to &. Sagittu. He describes the first as 
living on fruits; the second as found in the 
closest Javanese forests, where the height of the 


| trees and the luxuriance of the foliage effectually 


tonceal it. In the work last above referred to, 
Dr. Horsfield has given a ‘ General Enumeration 
of Indian Sciuri,’ well worthy of the attention of 
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the Zoologist. He enumerates 16 species of 
Sciuri, 4 of which were first described by him- 
self. These do not include the Flying Squirrels. 
—Eag. Oyc. or a 

(7481) SCLERTIA, A very long sedge, grows 
by the water in the river Soormah near Silhet 
and is used for thatching : boat-loads of it are 
collected for the Calcutta market, for which also 
were ag ste many immense rafts of bamboo 
100 feet long.—dHooker Him. Jour. Vol. I. 
page 327. | | 

(7482) SCOLOPACIDA, a family of Birds 
belonging to the order Gradlatores. The genus 
Scolunaz of Linneeus consisted of the following 
species : Guaraunu, Madagascuriensis argquata, 
Phaopus, fusca, rusticola, Gallinago, Gallinula, 
Fedou, Glottis, Calidris, Totanus, limosa, capen- 
sis, Lapponica, Aigocephala, alba, and candida. 
(‘Sys. Nat., ed. xii. According to Cuvier, this 
genus comprehends the following subgenera :-— 
Scolopax, Ibis, Numenius, Rhynchea, Limosa, 
Calidris (Cuv., Tringa, ‘'emm.), Arenaria, (Be- 
chst. Calidris, Vig.), Pelidna,  Falcinellus, 
* Machetes, Eurynorhgnchus, Phalaropus, Strepsilas 
Totanus, Lobipes, and Himantopus. (Regne Ani- 
mal, ed. 1829.) 

Mr. G. R. Gray divides the Scolopacide into 
the following subfamilies and genera :— 

I. Numentne.— Numenius, Ray ; Limosa, 
Briss. ; Terekia, Bonap. ; Erolia, Vieill. ; Ibid- 
orhyncha, Vig. 

II. Totanine.—Totanus, Ray ; Glottis, Nils. ; 
Guinetia, Briss. ; <Actiturus, Bonap. ; Oatop- 
trophorus, Bonap. 

IL. Recurvirostrine.—Recurbirostra, Linn. : 
Cladorhynchus, Gray ; Himuntopus, Briss. 

IV. Tringine.— Hemipalama, Bonap. ; Hete- 
vopoda, Bonap. ; Tringa, Linn. ; Machetes, 
Cuv,; Pelidna, Cuv. ; (?) Cocorli, 
Cuv.; Lurynorhynchus, Nils. ; Ereunedes, ll. ; 
Calidris, Ill. 

V. Scolopacine.—Macroramphus, each : 
Rhynchea, Cuv.; Scolopax, Linn. ; Rusticola, 
Vieill. ; Homoptilura, Gray ; Velmatias, Boie : 
Gallinago, Ray. 

VI. Strepsiline.— Strepsilas, Ill. 

VII. Phalaropodine.—Steganopus, Vieill. ; 
Phalaropus, Briss. ; Lodbipes, Cuv. We now 
proceed to illustrate the principal Asiatic genera 
of this family :— 

(7483) Scolopax.—Bill long, straight com- 
pressed, soft, the point enlarged ;thetwo mandi- 
bles furrowed for half their length ; point of the up- 
per mandible longer than the lower, the enlarged 
end forming a blunt hook ; aréte elevated at the 
base, projecting. Nostrils lateral, basal, slit 
longitudinally near the borders of the mandible, 
and covered by a membrane. Feet moderate, 
slender, naked space above the knee very small; 
three toes before entirely divided, the external and 
middle toe united; a hind toe. Wings moder- 
ate, first quill rather shorter than, or of the same 
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length as, the second, which is the longest 
(Temminck.) | se 

(4484) Scolopax rusticola, the Woodcock, ; 
the Becasse of the French ; Beccaccia of the It: 
lians ; Waldschnepfe of the Germans ; Holt Snepr 
of the Danes, Morkuna of the Swedes; Blon 
Rokke, Rutte, and Krogquist, of the Norwegians 
and Cyffylog of the Welsh. It is most probab! 
the Xxordwat of Aristotle. The male has the uy 
per parts varied with ruddy, yellowish, and as! 
and marked by great black spots; lower part 
yellowish-red, with brown zigzags ; quills stripe 
with red and black on their external barbs ; tail 
feathers terminated above with gray and belov 
with white ; fect livid. Length about 13 inches 
The female is rather stouter and larger, but he 
colours are less vivid, and the wing-coverts hav 
many spots. The distribution of this bird is ver 
wide. The species is found in Western Laplan 
beyond the article circle, in Finland, Russia, Si 
beria, rarely in Germany, and more rarely 1 
France. A fegy have been known to breed it 
Switzerland. Tt is very common in Italy and a 
Maderia, Barbary, Athens, Smyrna, Aleppo 
Kgypt, Cashmere, and Japan, are other localities 
It feeds on worms, snails or slugs, and (accord 
ing to Temminck) small beetles ; but earthworm: 
appear to be its favourite nourishment. Fo 
these, it bores with its Jong and sensitive bil 
with unerring certainty. The Woodcock breed 
occasionally, not to say frequently, in grea 
Britain, in Scotland especially. The nest is plac: 
ed ou the ground in adry warm spot among 
herbage, and is loosely fabricated of dead leaves 
of the common fern principally, and unlined. 
The eggs, three or four in number, are pale yellow- 
ish-white, blotched, and spotted at the large 
end with ash-gray, and two shades of reddish- 
yellow brown, according to Yarrell; of a dirty 
yellow sprinkled with small spots of pale brown. 
according to Temminck. When surprised, the 
old birds have been known to carry off theit 
young in their bills and claws.—£ng. Cyc. 
They are found on the Neilgherries, aud in 1842, 
one wae shot at Kuladghee. We need hardly 
add that the bird, served with its trail in, 
is a delicious dish. The Snipes belong to 
this section. ‘Those most familiar to the Eng- 
lish sportsman and ornithologist are the com- 
mon Snipe, the Jack Snipe, and the Solitary 
Snipe: Sauine’s Snipe @ Sadinz) is of very rare 
occurrence, aud indeed the Solitary Snipe is far 
from common. 

(7485) Scolopax Gallinago, linn, Gallinago, 
scolopacinus, Bonap., the Common Snipe. 
It 1s the Beccacino and Pizzarda of the 
Italians ; Becassine, or Becasseau, and Chevre 
Volant, of the French ; Heer Schnepfe and 
Himels Ziege of the Dutch ; Watersnep of 
the Netherlanders ; Myr Snippe of the Iceland- 
ers ; Horsgjok of the Swedes ; Hossegioeg of the 
Danes ; and Ysnittan y Fyniar of the Welsh. The 
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normal number of tail-feathers is 14, varying to. 
16 (Brehm’s Snipe) and 12 (Delamotte’s Snipe). 
Upper parts variegated very nearly as in the-So- 


litary Snipe ; neck and breast striped longitudi- 


nally ; sides striped transversely with white and 
blackish ; middle of the belly and abdomen spot- 
legs, pure white ; base of the bill ash-colour ; the 
rest brown ; feet pale-greenish ; length about 102 
inches, of which the bill measures about 22 inches. 
The colours of the plumage, after the spring 
moult, are brighter and more brilliant with bronze 
reflections than after the autumnal moult: in 
winter the hue becomes more ashy. 

Varieties. —Pure white ; reddish-white ; the 
feathers sprinkled or blotched with white, or 
some part of the plumage white. 

Mr. Gould (‘Birds of Europe’) states that, al- 
though the contrary has been long stated by 
naturalists, he conceives that the natural range 
of the Common Snipe is comparatively limited ; 
and that the Snipes from India, Africa, and 
North America, which have begg regarded as 
identical with our bird, will be found, on cxami- 
nation, to be specifically distinct. 

The following localities have been given as the 
range of the Common Snipe in Wurope and Asia’: 
— Russia and Siberia, from Sconato Lapland, 
Norway, Sweden, Deumark, Faroe Islands, Ice- 
land and Greenland, Germany, Holland, British 
Islands, France, Spain, Provence, Switzerland, 
Italy, Hungary, and Illyria. 

Marshes, moist meadows, and, in frosty 
weather, the edges of rushy rills, are the haunts 
of the snipe. In such situations they have been 
seen pushing their bills by means of repeated 
thrusts, quite up to the base in the mud, draw- 
ing them back with great quickness, and shifting 
their ground every now and then. Their food 
consists of such Worms, insects, and sinall mol- 
luscs as haunt such iniry places, and they have 
been shot in the act of feeding on Jeeches. 

Few birds are better cating than a fresh 
Snipe. The old quatrain says :— 

‘© Le becasseau est de fort bon manver, 

Duquel la chair xesueille Vappetit. 
Il est oyseau passager et petit. 
Kt par son goust fait des vins heen juger., 

Snypes were among the birds admitted to 
the Tarl of Northumberland’s table ( Household,’ 
1512), and were then charged at threepence 
a (lozen. | 

(7486) Scolopaw major (Gallinago major, 
Bonap.), the Solitary, Double, or Great Snipe, is 
the Grand or Double Becassine of the French; 
Beccacino Maggiore, Pizzordone, and Croccolone, 
of the Italians, Mittelschnepfe and Doppelschnepfe 
of the Germans ; Poelsnep of the Netherlanders ; 
Great Snipe, Double Snipe, and Solitary Snipe, 
of the English; and Ysnid of the Welsh. The 
tail is composed of 16 feathers; midrib of the 
first quill whitish: the black of the top of the 
head divided by a band of yellowish-white ; eye- 
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brows of that colour; upper parts variegated 
with black and bright rusty, the jast-named 
colour disposed Jongitudinally:;- lower parts 
whitish-rusty ; belly and sides striped. with-black 
bands; bill inclining to reddish, brown atthe 
point ; feet greenish ash.—(Temm.) oo 

(7487) Numenius. Bul long, slender, curved, 
compressed, hard at the point, and. subobtuse ; 
upper mandible excecding the lower, roungled to- 
wards the end, canaliculated for three-fourths of 
its length ; nostrils lateral, linear, pierced in the 
canaliculation ; face feathered, space between the 
eye and the bill covered with feathers. Feet 
slender, naked above the knec ; three toes before 
and one behind, which last is articulated on the 
tarsus and touches the ground, the anterior toes 
united up-to the first joint by a membrane. 
Wings moderate ; first quill longest. 

(7488) Numenins arquatus, the Curlew. It is 
the Courlis of the French ; Ciarlotto Spadone, and 
Chiurle Maggiore of the Italians ; Hecl-Spove of 
the Danes ; Der Groose Krumschnoblichte Schnep- 
fe and Kelihacke of the Germans ; and Gylfinhr 
of the Welsh. It is equally diffused from 
the sultry portion of the torrid zone to the 
frozen countrics of the north : the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, particularly Australia, are not 
devoid of its presence, and we also possess ex- 
amples from China, Nepaul, &. (Gould, *§ Birds 
of Kurope.’) Dr. Andrew Smith brought indi- 
viduals from South Africa. 

(7489) Numentus pheopus, Auct., Scolopax 
pheopus, Linn. ; genus Pheopus, Cuv. This is le 
PetitCourlis, or Courleu, of the French ; Chiurlo 
Piccolo, Chiurlo Minore, and Mengotto, of the 
Italians ; Regen Brachvogel, Kleine Art Brach- 
vogel, Regen vogel and Kleincr Gossier, of the 
Germans ; De Kleine of Regenwulp, of the Ne- 
therlanders ; Mellum-Spove of the Danes ; Smaae 
Spue of the Norwegians; Whimbrel, Curlew- 
Knot, Curlew Jack, Jack-Curlew, Half-Curlew, 
Titterel, Chikerel, and Tang-Whaup of the Eng- 
lish ; and Goeg Ylfinhir of the Welsh. All the 
plumage bright ash-colour ; longitudinal brown 
spots on the neck and breast ; on the middle of the 
head a longitudinal band of yellowish-white, with 
another twice as wide and brown on each side ; 
belly and abdomen white ; feathers of the back 
and scapulars very deep-brown in the middle, 
and bordered with brighter brown ; tail ashy- 
brown, streaked with brown bands disposed 
obliquely ; bill blackish, but reddish at its base ; 
iris brown ; feet lead colour. Length of male 16 
inches, bill 3 inches; of female 1% inches, bill 
32 inches. - : 3 

It is very widely distributed. Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, Faroe Islands, Iceland, Ger- 
many, Holland, France (but more common in 
Holland than in France or Germany), Italy, 
Spain, Provence, Madeira, and the central part 
of North Africa. Asia—~Caucasus, Himalaya 
Mountains, Bengal, and Japan. | 
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(7490) Limosa.—-Bill very long, more or less 
curved upwards, soft and flexible throughout its 
length,depreszed,and flattened towards the point ; 


the two mandibles furrowed throughout their 


length, the point flat, dilated, and obtuse. - 

(1491) Ldmosa melanura, the Godwit. Bill 
straight ; tail uniform black, with a base of pure 
white ; claw of the middle toe long and dentilated ; 
a white beauty-spot (miroir) on the wings. 


Mr. Gould says that this bird inhabits the 


whole of the European continent, and that ex- 
amples are found in most collections from Africa 
and India. With us they are most frequently 
seen in spring and aytumn. ‘They breed mostly 
in high northern latitudes, but occasionally in 
England. In Ireland the species is but seldom 
seen. The food consists of insects and their 


larvee, worms, &. The nest is formed of dry | 


orass aud herbage, and the four eggs are light 
olive-brown, blotched and spotted with darker 
brown. 

(7492) Tunéalus,Linneus.—This genus stands 
between the genera Ardea and Scolopaw, in the 
twelfth edition of the ‘ Systema Nature.’ 

Cuvier places the genus Tantalus between the 
Open-Beaks (Hians, Lacep.’ Anastomus, ll.) 
and the Spoonbills (Platalea, Linn.). He charac- 
terises the genus as having the feet, the nostrils, 
and the bill of a stork : but the back of the bill 
is, he observes, rounded, and its point curved 
downwards and. slightly notched on cach side ; 
a portion of the head, and sometimes of the neck 
is, he adds, denuded of feathers. He notices the 
following species :—The American ‘Tantalus, 
T. loculator, linn. ; the African ‘Tantalus, 7. [dis 
Linn. ; and the Ceylonese Ibis, 2. leucocephalus, 
the largest of all. 

(7493) Tantalus religiosa, the sacred Ibis. 
Abou-II[annes, Bruce ; Tantalus Abthiopieus of 
Latham ; L’Ibis Sacre, Cuv. 

“ This,” says Cuvier, “ is the most celebrat- 
ed species ; it was reared in the temples of an- 
cient Egypt with veneration, which approached 
to worship ; and it was embalmed alter its death, 
as some said, because it devoured the serpents 
which would otherwise have become dangerous 
to the country ; according to others,because there 
was a resemblance between its plumage and some 
of the phases of the moon ; finally, according 
to some, because its advent announced thie 
rising of the Nile. Fora long time it was 
thought that this Ibis of the Egyptians was the 
Tuntalus of Africa: we now know that it be- 
longs to the genus of which we are treating. It 
is as large as a hen, with white plumage, except 
the end of the wing-feathers, which is black ; the 
last coverts have their barbs elongated, loose, 
black,. with violet reflections, and thus covering 
the end of the wings and tail. The bill and the 


fect are black, as well as all the naked part of the. 
head and neck : this part is covered in youth, at 


least on its upper surface, with small blackish 
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feathers. The species is found throughout the 
extent of Africa.” [ABoU-HANNts. | 

The other species noticed by Cuvier are— 
L’ Ibis Rouge (Scolopax ruber, Linn. ; Zantulus 
ruber, Gm.) and L’Ibis Vert, vulg. Courlis Vert 
(Sclolopaz falcinelius, Linn ). (‘ Regne Auimal.’) 
— Eng. Cyc. | oe 

(7494) SCOLOPENDRIUM :  FILicgs ; 
Ferns. Mr. Royle informs us that many of these 
are still used in medicine in India. ‘The rhizo- 
mes, or dried leaves of Scolopendrium, arc sold 
under the altered name, Ishoolikundrioon. Those 
of Polypodium are called dlookunboon. ‘The 
Asplenium radiatum, mohrpunkhee, or peacock’s 
fan, is employed by the natives probably as an 
anthelmintic. —O’ Shaughnessy. 

(7495) SCOMBRID., a fainily of Tishes of 
the section Acanthopterygit, of which the Com- 
mon Mackerel may be regarded as a type : the 
Tunny, Sword-Fish, Dorv, and Boar-Fish, also 
belong to this group, which contains a multi- 
tude of specie#and many genera. ‘The body is 
rencrally covered with small scales ; the tail is 
usualy very powerful and deeply cleft : in most 
of the species the pectoral fins are long, narrow, 
and pointed ; the dorsal fins are two in number, 
the foremost of them being composed of bony 
rays; the hinder dorsal is chiefly supported by 
soft rays, and is often divided into numerous 
small false fins. ‘They are provided with nume- 
rous creca, and these are often united in clusters. 

(2496) Xiphias has the upper jaw clongated, 
formiug a sword. 

(7497) Xiphias gladins, Linneeus, the Sword- 
Fish, is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic,occasionally visiting the British coast. It 
ineasures from 10 to 15 feet in length. Its body 
is lengthy and covered with minute scales, the 
sword forming three-tenths of its length. On 
its back it bears a single long clevated dorsal fin ; 
there are no central fins. The tail is keeled. The 
lower jaw is sharp; the month without. teeth. 
The upper part of the fish is bluish-black merg- 
ing into silver below. ‘The Sword-Tish is said 
to attack the whale, wounding it with its beak. 
There are many well-authenticated instances of 
the planks of ships being perforated by the upper 
jaw of this powerful creature, which, it has been 
supposed, occasionally attacks the hulls of ships 
in mistake for the whale. Specimens of ships’ 
timber penetrated by its sword are preserved in 
many museums. ‘The Xiphius is mentioned by 
Aristotle (‘ Hist Anim,’ viii. 19), who notices 
the fact of its striking vessels. ‘The young fish 
is said to be good eating. When very young 
the body is covered with small tubercles, which 
disappear before it attains the length of three feet 
— Eng. Cyc. | | s 

(7498) SCOPOLIA ACULEATA, Smiru. 

Molakarunnay, Tam. 
This is a small white root, about the third par 
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of ‘an inch in diameter, the bark of which is bitter 
and subaromatic and is considered as_s!omachic 
and tonic. It is given in a weak infusion to the 
uantity of half a tea cup full in the course of 
the day.— Airs. Mat. Med. p. 89. 

(7499) SCORPIONIDA, a family of the class 
Arachnida order Pulmonaria, and section Pedi- 
palpi. The animalg,of this family, commonly 
called Scorpions, aré. Histinguished from other 
groups of spiders by their having the abdomen 
articulated and, terminated by a curved spur at 
the extremity ;‘the palpi are very large, and the 
terminal segment assumes the form of the lob- 
ster’s claw, being in ke manner provided with 
pincers; the stigmata are eight in number, and 
situated along the, {inferior and lateral part of the 
abdomen ; on tlie: under side of the thorax are 
two comb-like appendages. The number of the 
eyes varies from eight to twelve in different 
species, and some sub-genera have been esta- 
blished upon this character. Those to which the 
term Scorpio is used in its most yestricted sense 
have only six eyes ; those Scorpions which have 
eight eyes constitute the subgenus Bathus ; and 
those which have twelve eyes, Androctonus. 
“These Arachnides,” says Latreille, ‘inhabit 
the hot countries of both hemispheres, live on 
the ground, conceal themselves under stones and 
other bodies, most commonly in ruins, dark and 
cool places, and even in houses. They run with 
considerable swiftness, curving the tail over the 
back—+this they can turn in every direction, and 
use for the purposes of attack and defence. 
With their forceps they seize various insects, on 
which they feed after having pierced them with 
their sting. They are particularly fond of the 
eggs of spiders and insects. ‘The wound oc- 
casioned by the species found in the southern 
parts of Kurope (Scorpio EHuropeus), is not 
usually dangerous ; but according to the ex- 
periments of Dr. Maccary, made upon himself, 
the sting of some other and larger species pro- 
duces serious and alarming symptoms, and the 
older the animal the more active secins to be 
the poison. The remedies employed are the vola- 
tile alkali, and chloroform used externally and 
internally, and externally ipecacuan in form of a 
paste. The young Scorpions are produced at 
various intervals, and are carried by the parent 
for several days upon her back, during which 
ime she never leaves her retreat. The pain 
suffered from the scorpion’s sting seems 
0 depend more upon the 
he sufferer than any other cause ; some suffer- 
ng much agony, occasionally terminating in 
leath, while others become only slightly agi- 
ated.— Lng. Cye. : 

(7500) SCORZONERA anp SALSAFY, 
rhis is along milky-juiced root. Grows with- 
out any difficulty aftér the rains. It is an annu- 
il from the South of Europe. It should be sown 
ither in beds, broad-cast, or planted out in rows 


temperament of | 





SCYLEARIDE, 
at a distance of a foot apart... The. root .when 
boiled and dressed is rather.a delicate. vegetable. 


It comes to perfection in three or four. months. 


Salsafy—is the black Scorzonera, and requires 


‘the same treatment.—J/affrey. 


(7501) SCREW PINE or VAQOA.. Pan- 
DANUs ODORATISSIMUS. Hikes Site cil nd 
Keora or Kaldera bush. Seethay Nar and Um- 
Thaium, Thaulay Mazalie. | brella Tree. 

It grows along the Coasts of the Peninsula of 
India, and its leaves are extensively manufac- 
tured into mats, baskets and hats, at Pulicat, 
and other localities. The fibre of the leaf is 
white, soft, glossy, but possegsed of little strength, 
and though but ill suited for cordage, it has 
been found well adapted for the preparation of a 
good quality of paper, also for mats, and sacks. 
It appears to be the same as the P. Sativus of 
Du Petit Thouars, and the P. Vacoa of Mr. Hen- 
ley which is described as growing to the height of 
3 feet and good sacking is made from its leaves. 
Its fibrous aerial roots are much employed as 
paint-brushes. The leaves are cut every second 
year, beginning when the plant is two years old. 
Immediately on its removal from the trees, they 
must be split into fillets, three to four feet long 
from three fourths to one inch broad at the base, 
tapering intoa point. The Pandanacez or Screw- 
pines abound in the Mauritius or Bourbon but 
are found also in India, the Straits and Burmah. 
—oyle §c. The number of names by which 
plants are known in different districts of India 
is very confusing. The screw pine isa good 
instance of this. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855, the only clean specimens of this 
fibre were exhibited by Mr. Underwood, and 
the Madras School of Industrial Arts. All the 
others were discolored by rotting. The leaves 
of the plant are used by the natives for making 
mats—baskets and hats. There are extensive 
manufactories of these articles at Pulicat, Cud- 
dalore and several other localities. The fibre of 
the leaf is white, soft, and pulpy, but possessed 
of little strength. It appears to be a good ma- 
terial for the preparation of paper, but ill suited 
for cordage. The aerial roots are much used as 
coarse brushes for white washing houses, when 
beaten with a mallet, they open out like a soft 
brush.—M. #. J. BR. fe | 

(7502) SCROPHULARIACEA, Figworts, 
a natural order of Plants. belonging to the dicar- 
pous group of Monopetalous Hxegens.. | 
The Scrophulariacee are 






opens. = 
very widely diffused 
over the surface of the earth, being found in the 
whole range of climate between the poles and 
tropics. Achimenes Cochin-chinensis when 
pickled, is much esteemed, in the country where : 
it grows, as an article of diet.—ag.-Oye, 

(7508) SCYLLARIDA, orn SCYLLARIANS, 
a tribe of Macrurous Decapods, established by 
M. Milne-Edwards on the genus Scyllarus of 
Fabricius, and forming one of the most remark- 
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SEA-COCOANUT OF TENASSERIM. 
able groups,distinguished at the first glanee by the 
singular conformation of the external antenne. 
The antennee aré inserted on the same line below 
the eyes ; the first pair slender, and present no- 
thing remarkable ; their first joint is nearly 
cylindrical and much stouter than the two follow- 
ing ones ; finally, they terminate by two very 
short multi-articulate filaments. ‘The external 
antennee are foliaceous and extremely wide ; the 
piece which carries the auditory tubercle is 
confounded with the epistome,: and followed by 
four joints, the second and fourth of which are 
lamellar and extremely large. The buccal frame 
is small, and the jaw-feet are moderate and 
nearly pediform. M. Milne Edwards divides 
the tribe iuto three genera Siydlarus, Thenus, 
and Iéacus. 

(7504) Thenus (Scytlarus, Fabr. ; Thenus (?), 
Leach). Body very much depressed, and much 
narrowed from before backwards. Ocular pedun- 
cles very long. Kyes going beyond the carapace 
laterally ; the orbits, directed outwards, occupy 
the external angle. Sternum imuch wider than 
in Scyllarus. Abdomen with nearly the same 
proportional length as in those crustaceans. 

(7505) Thenus orientalis, Length about eight 
inches. — Lng. Cyc. 

(7506) SCYPHANTHUS. Loasacem.— 
These are pretty little yellow flowers, and re- 
quire the same treatment as the Loasa.— Riddell. 


(7507) SCUTELLARIA. Lanrars.—These 
plants are handsome when in flower, and are 
adapted for the front of borders, the colours are 
purple, yellow, red or blue, the flowers -resem- 
bling the Antirrhinum, and may be grown from 
seed in any good garden soil.—Riddell. Wight 
gives Scutellaria rivularis, 1450, and violacea, 
1449. 

(7508) SEA COCOANUT OF SEYCHEL- 
LES : Lopoiceka. 


Zee-Calappers, Cyne. Kuddil Tayngai, Tam. 
Cocotier de Maldives,Fr. | Samatrapoo _ tainkaya, 
Durya-ka-Nareel, Dux. TEL. 


Guz. Hinp. Ubdie Narikaylum,Sans. 


This species of cocoanut is convex on one side, 
and almost flat on the other, oblong, and some- 
what pointed at both ends. The shell is dark 
coloured, and contains a kernel, not unlike that 
of the ordinary cocoanut, but drier, harder, and 
more insipid. ‘They are often seen floating in 
the sea off the coasts of Arabia and Africa, whence 


they are brought:to Bombay’; and also from. 


the Laceadive and Maldive Islands. The shells 
are made into drinking cups, which are used by 
the Indian devotees. The kernel is used medicin- 
ally by native practitioners, in cases of typhus 
fever, &c.— Faulkner. See Cocoanut, Douste ; 
also LopoIcEa. = > nn 
(7509) SEA-COCOANUT OF TENAS. 
SERIM : Xytocarpus GranatuM. This is not 
the famous Cocos des mer of the Seychelles, so 
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long the wonder of the world ; but a_ tree very 
common in the mangrove swamps; and growing 
near the shore, its*fruit falls into the water anc 
floats out upon the'sea, which gives rise to its 
name. ‘The fruit isnot edible, but is exceed- 
ingly astringent, and regarded by the natives a: 
a specific in choleraa— Mason. 

(7510) SEAFORTHIA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Palmacee, indi- 
genous to the eastern coast of tropical Australia, 
and found also in the nearest Asiatic islands, 
named by Mr. Brown in honour of Francis, 
lord Seaforth, a patron of botany. ‘Lhe specics 
are tlegant in appearance, with pinnate fronds, 
the genus is described by Labillardiere under 
the name of Ptychosparma.— Eng. Cyc. 

(7511) SEAHORSE TEETH, are imported 
into China, chiefly through Macao ; they are 
brought from California and other parts of 
western America, and are used by the Chinese 
in the same manner as ivory ; they are the 
teeth and tusks of the walrus, and other cetaceous 
animals.— Morrison. See Ivory. 

(7512) SEA KALE. CramBe Marita. 
Cultivation al Madras unknown and it is a vege- 
table not worth experimenting upon —Jaffrey. 

(7513) SEA SHELLS, insects, &c. ‘The 
shores of the islands of the Indian ocean afford 
a great variety of beautiful and rare shells, the 
ducal mantle, &e. They are brought hither in 
junks from the Archipelago, and from the islands 
along the coast. The assortment of shells for 
sale here is not so great as might be inferred 
from the quantities exposed, but by a little search 
and selection, one can collect many tons, mostly 
salt water shells. Few or no fresh water shells 
are collected. Both sorts are sometimes injured 
by scraping and varnishing them.—Beside shells, 
as objects of natural history, insects are also pro- 
curable at Canton, tolerably well preserved : they 
are mostly coleopterous insects, as beetles; but- 
terflies and other classes are also gathered, es- 
pecially those which are gay. Precious stones 
are seen in small quantities, but rather inferior ; 
chrysolite, malachite, cornelians, agates and jade, 
are the most, common : other minerals, especially 
limestone and quartz, are cut into fantastic shapes ; 
but these specimens being always lackered, are 
spoiléd for natural objects. aids or fishes are 
seldom seen preserved.— Mgeaa.: 

(7514) SEAL. The nak ' 
amphibious animals, valued for i obtained 
from the fat or blubber, and a its skin, 
which is used for a variety “ofpurposes.— 
Faulkner. . 

(7515) SEALING WAX. 

Cire d Espagne, Fir. Cera Lacca, Cera di Spagna, 








Cire a Cacheter, Grr. Ir oes 
Seigellack, Guz. Surgutsch, Rus, _ 
Chap-ka-Momom, Hinp. | Tacre. Sp. 


Isa composition of gum lac, melted and ils 
corporated with resin, and afterwards coloure& 





| SEBESTENS. 
with some such pigment as vermilion, ixory-black 
&c. It is used for sealing letters, legal instra- 
ments, &c. — Faulkner. Sealing-waz is also made 
from lac, and several varieties have been sent from 
different parts of India. 
scribed it as made from lac in the year. 15863. 
‘Tavernier mentions the same fact. ‘The Spani- 
ards have obtained credit for the invention ; but 
they, uo doubt, learned it from the Arabs. A 
Frenchman who travelled much in Persia and 
different parts of the East Indies is also thought 
to have been the discoverer; and by Beckmann 
it is considered to be a German invention. ‘This 
is hardly a chemical art, but it is probably bet- 
ter placed here than elsewhere.—Hoyle, Arts S:c. 
of India, page 486. ‘The Sealing wax made at 
(Juntoor is very good, and, fora hot climate, 
better than the English wax, as it does not soft- 
en with the heat of the atinosphere.— AZ. C. C. 
(7516) SEALS. 
Cachets, Fr. - | Petchafte, Ger. 
Sivilli, Tr. 
| Mohur, Pens. 


Moohur, Guz. HIND. 

Sigillum, Lar. 

Scllos, Port. Sp. 

Are stamps for impressing Jetter-wax, and 
other soft substances. ‘They are usually formed 
of stone or metal, on which some device, &e. 1s 
engraved. — Faulkner. 

(7517) SEASONS AT MADRAS. 

Horticultural Division of the Seasons in 
Madras, S§c. 










Mapkras. ENGLAND. 
Spriurg. Spring. 
August. Kebruary. 
September. March. 
October. Bow xecdy, Apri. 
plant trees 

Suyener. and shrubs. Su MUWeT. 
November. May. 
cag | June. 

anuary. Vegetables July. 
A eae ae A vie 1. 
February. August. 
March. September. 
April. October. 
Winter. Winter. 
May. November. 
June. fees teu tie December. 
July. ot winded. January. + 

Me Jaffrey. 
(7518) & ee MENS, Lindley’s name for 

the order Oqgimmee.—Lny. Cyc. 


(7519) SHO TENS. Conpia Myxa, 
——, Ledllige#Hinp. ; Buhooari, Bene. 
Sebestena, fruit and pulp of Cordia Myxa.— 
Ben. Bh. 294 These were formerly used in Europe 
but now# by “the native practitioners of the East 
only. ‘The dried fruits are very elutinous, and 
are esteemed expectorant. ‘he seeds of Cordia 
Myxa, are called Chakoon kee beenge, aud deem- 
op an infallible remedy iu ringworm, the powder 


Garcias ab Orto de- 


SEDGES. | 
mixed with oil being applied tothe eruption 
(Beng. —Dis.)—T. hirty Jive Yeare, ti the . East. by 
Dr. Honig. p. 843.00 © at 
(7520) SECALE, a genus of : Grasses, : to 


which the cultivated Rye belongs. » The flowers 


are arranged ona spike; the spikelets are 2- 
flowered, with a long stalked rudiment of a third 
floret, the glumes are subulate. In other re- 
spects this genus strongly resembles Triticum, to 
which the Common Wheat and Couch-Grass 
belong.—Ling. Cyc. r 

(7521) SECALE CEREALE, Bye, has the 
elumes 1-nerved and shorter than the spikelet ; 
the rachis is very tough. This plant is exten- 
sively cultivated in Enrope, and nowhere has 
been observed in a truly wild state, away from 
the possibility of escape from cultivation, being 
sown by the agency of man.—Hug Cyc. 

(7522) SECAMONE, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Asclepiadacee, found 
inthe warm parts of India, Africa, Australia, and 
in the West Indies. ‘The name is probably 
derived from the Arabic Sukmoonya, as this is 
the proper name in Prosper Alpinus of the Se- 
camone Alpinii, or Periploca Secamone of Lin- 
neus. The genus Secamone is characterised by 
having a quinquifed calyx and corolla, the Jatter 
being rotate; stamineous crown 5-leaved, with 
the leaflets compressed laterally ; pollen masses 
20, erect; stigma coarctate at top; follicles 
smooth; seeds numerous, hairy at the umbilicus. 
‘The specics form erect or climbing smooth shrubs 
with opposite leaves; the flowers are small, anc 
the inflorescence in cymes, which are dichoto- 
mous, arising from between the petioles. Some 
of the species of Secamongecrt a considerable 
quantity of an acrid pri&ciple, which makcs 
them useful as medicines. ‘Lhus the roots of 3. 
emetica, being emetic in action, are employed asa 
substitute for Ipecacuanha ; whilst the substance 
called Smyrna Scammony is said to be obtained 
from the Egyptian species, S. Alpinit of Ramer 
and Schultes, the S. Ayyptiaca of Brown.-— 
Eng. Cye. 

(7523) SECAMONE EMETICA. Syn. Pert- 
pLoca Emetica, RETz. 

Grows common in the southern parts of the 
peninsula of India at the foot of mountains; a 
smooth twining shrub, leaves short stalked, 
veinless, smooth, varying from elliptical to nar- 
row lanceolate, cymes interaxillary, shorter than 
the leaves. Roots acrid and emetic.— O’ Shaugh- 
nessy, page 46). ea ot 

(7524) SEDGES. Cyperaces. The Cyperacee 
may be called. the Grasses of moist sitnations,, and 
very closely resemble them in appearance ; but 


they may readily be distinguished by.their stems 


being solid often triangular, and their’ Jeave 
with entire, not split sheaths. Though afew 
do secrete fecula in their tuberous rootatocks, 
as the Water Chesnut of the Chinese, &c., 
others secrete a little Volatile Oil, as, Cyperus 
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longus and rotundue. ‘They are mentioned 


here beause the creeping rhizomes of Carex 


arenaria, aud. of a few allied species, are 
sometimes used medicinally, under the name 
of German. Sarsaparitia —ey/e. Sedges near- 
ly resemble grasses in appearance; but grow 
usually in mdist situations, and are distinguish- 


ed from them by their angular stems. ‘There 
are few of them useful for any  purpose— 


not even for fodder. One of then, however, is 
famous as having vielded the Papyius of the 
Keyptians, employed by them for making 
paper, ropes, and even boats; and of which the 
plant is so frequently represented in their Sculp- 
ture and paintmes An Indian species of Gype- 
rus (C. tegetum, Roxb. ; ealied Papyrus Pangoret 
by Nees von KEsenbeek), the Muadvorkuti ot the 
Bengalees, which is extremely common about 
Caleutta and in Bengal, is very extensively em- 
ployed for making the elegant, shining and use- 
ful mats for which the capital of India is famous, 
and which are frequently imported into Europe. 
Dr. Roxburgh states that the culms or stalks of 
the plant when green are split into three or four 
pieces, which in diving, contract so much as to 
bring the margins in contact, in which state they 
are woven into mats, and thus show a nearly 
similar surface on both sides. Specimens of the 
strips of this sedge were sent to the Exhibition 
of 1851, a8 well as mats made of them. These 
strips are tied up in bundles about four inches 
ju diameter and four fret in length ; and seem, 
besides their extensive use for mat-making to be 
well adapted for platting. The cotton-grass 
(Eriophorum) of Kurope is a conspicuous orna- 
ment of turf-bogs and’marshy moors, from hav- 
ing its seeds clothed’at the base with a silky or 
cotton-like substance. With this, pillows are 
sometimes stuffed, and wicks of candles as well 
as paper, made. ‘There isa species of the genus 
very common in the Himalayas, both im low 
valleys and at considerable elevations. This, 
Dr. Royle named Eriophorum cannabium, i con- 
sequence of his finding it everywhere employed in 
making ropes for all ordinary purposes by the 
mountaineers. Its name, bhabhur and bhabhuree, 
has a considerable resemblance to that of the 
papyrus, considering that the 6 and p are letters 
so frequently interchanged for each other. All 
who have scrambled up the steeps of the Hima- 
layas will remember the great support they have 
received from the toughness of the tufts of the 


bhabhur. Specimens of the dried leaves, made 


up into bundles about three feet in length, were 
sent tothe Exhibition of 1851, from Beerbhoom. 
Also twine made from it : this, though rough, 
is ‘strong and well fitted for ordinary purposes. 
Cayt. Huddleston, in’a paper on the Hemp 
and ‘other fibres of Gurhwal, in the Himalayas 
(Trans. Agric. Soc. of ‘India,’ vii, p. 272), 
mentions the Bhabhur as holding a conspicuous 
place, “ from its extensive use and most abun- 
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dant supply throughout the whole of the hills, — 
affording a most economical substitute as an arti- 


cle of cordage, in Jieu of others ofa more costly 


and durable nature. All the jhoolas or rope bridg- 
es, which are erected over the large rivers where 
sanyzhas or wooden planked bridges cannot be 
made, on all the principal thoroughfares of that 
district, are constructed ‘of this silky species of 
grass, the cables of which are of a considerable 
thickness. These rope bridges are a very safe 
means of communication over the large and ra- 
pid rivers intersecting different parts of the 
country, both for travellers and men with loads ; 
and, where the footway and sides are properly 
laced with brushwood, afford an casy enough 
roadway for loaded sheep—-but neither ponies 
nor cattle can travel over them. ‘This grass 
grows abundantly in all the ravines of the sides 
of the mountains, and is to be had only for the 
cutting—but it is not of a very durable nature, 
though pretty strong when fresh made into 
ropes. It lasts about a twelvemonth only, or 
a little more, and the people in charge of the 
rope bridges are constantly employed in repairing 
and annually renewing the ropes and stays. ‘The 
‘chinkas,’ or temporary bridges ofa single ca- 
ble, upon which traverses a seat inthe shape of 
an ox-voke, are also sometimes made of this 
vrass.’ —~ Royle Ind. Fib, p. 35. 

(7525) The papyrus of the Jigyptians be- 
lonys to this genus, and is still called badier in 
Syria. It is about 15 feet high ; the exterior 
tunic of the stems cut in bands, and pressed, 
formed the paper of ancient Egypt and Kurope ; 
the leaves, which are several feet long, served for 
thesame purpose, but were of inferior quality. 
This paper is but little liable to decay. Pliny, 
for instance, yelates that the book of the laws of 
Numa Pompilius was found in Rome ina high 
state of preservation, after having been buried 
nearly six centuries in the earth.—O' Shaughnessy, 
page. 628. | 

(7526) SEDUM CASRULEUM : Crassura- 
cua. A species of succulent plants, with various 
coloured flowers, all of which should be grown 
separately in pots, ina light sandy soil mixed 
with brick, rubbish, they are propagated b 

gplants are well adapted for aE 






Vittooloo, Tex. 


In commerce, the grains of several species of 
gramina. Those of most importance, in a com- 
mercial point of view, are clover seed, flax or 
linseed, rape seed, mustard seed, hemp seed, and 
jingelly or sesamum seed.—Faudkner. In China, 


in the packing of seeds, they first gather the 


seeds from the plants, then put each kind, sepa- 
rately, into a small bottle, and then pack the 
whole with a little box, ready for being shipped 
to Europe or America.— Fortune, page 131. 
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SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. ~ 
(7528) SEKAKOY. = nal 
Sekakoy, Guz. Guz. Hinp. Tam. Te 
The name given in ludia to a long, flat pod, 
rv legume, containing aepara‘e, small, oval, 
lark coloured seeds, considered by native practi- 
ioners a most valuable medicine. In taste it 
omewhat resembles the soap-nut, but is more 
crid, less bitter, and has a-singular pungency. 
t is extensively used in India for washing the 
ead.— Faulkner. | | - 


(7529) SEMAL KA PHOOL. Flowers of 
he Bon a cousidered refrigerant. 
—Genl. Med, Top. p. 152. 

(7530) SEMECARPUS, avery small and en- 
irely Indian genus of Plants belonging to the 
atural order Terebinthacee, of which the naine 
5 derived from onmeiov, a mark, and xaprés, fruit, 
rom the remarkable property possessed by the 
uice of the frit, whence it is commonly called 
Marking-Nut. The genus.is characterised by 
ving polygamous flowers ; calyx 5-cleft ; petals 
» oblong, sessile ; stamens 5; disc urceolar; 
ovary free, sessile, girded by atumid ring ; | 
styles 3s | 
compressed, heart-shaped, seated ona depressed 
thickened torus. Pericarp hard and thick, con- 
taining between the inner and outer layers cells 
full of a corrosive resinous Juice.—Eng. Cyc. 

(7581) SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. 
MarkinG Nut TREE. 

Shayng cottay, Tam. | Jadi Chettoo, Chat bin, 

Bhela, THinp | BuRM. 

S. Anacardium has long been known for the 
corrosive resinous juice contained in the nut. 
This juice is at first ofa pale milk-colour, but 
when the fruit is perfectly ripe itis of a pure | 
black colour and very acrid, and in both respects | 
resembles that of several other plants of the same - 
family, as in the Cashew-Nat, species of Rhus, 
and some of the varnish-trees. The juice is 
employed in medicine by the natives of India, 
and to mark all kindsof cotton cloth. The 
colour is improved and fixed by a mixture of 
quicklime and water.—Eug. Cye. ‘This common 
tree is of no value as timber. A considerable quan- 
tity of the nuts are exported froutithe Deckan, 
and Mysore, as a mordant. ‘The juice ‘is so acrid 

that wood cutters. are unwilling to cut the tree | 
until after it has been killed, by ringing the | 
bark.—Rohde. Semécagpus anacardium in Pegu is 
a middle-sized  teee, common in the Pegu and. 
‘Tounghoo Forests. Wood white coloured, adapted 
for fancy work and cabinet making.—McClel- 
land. fog! 

(7532) 








SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. 
The Oil. | 
Shayng cotty yennai, Tam. | Bhillawan ka tael, Hinp. 
Nellajiedie noona, Tzu. a5 So at 
The acrid and vesicating oil which is found 
between the two lamine of the pericarp of the 





SEMNOPITHECUS. _ 
marking nut is collected and used, as a preven- 
tive ayainst the ‘attacks of white ants, aud by 


. eue eg ee ee i aes 
‘native practitioners in rheumatic. and leprous 


affections. By boiling the whole nut not divest- 
ed of its pericarp, an oil is also obtained which 
acts as a blister, The preparation .or cullection 
either of the oil or acrid juice is liable to cause 
much irritation and inflammation of the hands, 
face, &c, of those engaged in the work.— 
M. £. Ad. &. Sythe, 
(7533) SEMECARPUS ANACARDIUM. 
Markina Nut, Matacca BEAN. | | 
The Nut. | 
Bellama, Bhecla, Hinnp. 
Shayng Cottay, Shayr- 
mig cottay, Tam. 
Nellajiedie, Jeedighen- 
zalood, ‘TEL. 


Beladur, ARAB. 

Gheru, Can. 

Bellawane, Bhela, Dux. 
Bellama, Guz. 
Bhallataka, Arushkara, 

SANS. 

The tree bearing this nut (Semecarpus Ana- 
cardium), isa native of all the mountainous parts 
of India. ‘The nuts are black, smooth, shining, 
and flattened on both sides. The acrid black- 
juice of the nut is employed by the natives exter- 
nally to remove rhetunatic pains, aches, and 





stigmas obtuse, cmarginate. Nut! sprains, by rubbing a little over the affected part. 


It is also universally used for marking cotton 
cloth, whence its name of marking nut, the co- 
lour being improved, and prevented fram run- 
ning, by being mixed with lime water.—- Haulhuer. 

(7534) SEMEN CONTRA, INDIAN.—Sa- 
HNEBA—Undeveloped calices of Artemisa jJudai- 
ca.— Ben. Phar. Semen-contra is a well known 
and much esteemed anthelmintic, especially in the 
round and long worm of children, (ZumAricus 
teres.) ‘I'he action is heating and stimulant, dose 
10 vrs. to 3 a drachin finely powdered, 1n elec- 
tuary with honey, or diffused through milk, and 
taken when the stomach is empty. In infusion 
or decoction the bitterness is quite disgusting ; 
cathartics should either follow or accompany its 
use. ‘lhe use of moxa, or of actual fire, to the 
surface of the body is a favourite practice i all 
savage and even half civilized nations. In China 
the down of the Artemisia Chinensis 1s set on 
fire, and the burning end applied directly to the 
part. In India a red hot good, or hooka pastille, 
is usunily employed. In Italy a small flame 
of hydrogen has been lately tried, and in Ger- 
many it is a common practice to place a particle 
of phosphorus on the skin, and then ignite it. The 
object in all is to effect counter-irritation, and 
the usual cases in which it is applied are chronic 
rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, deep seated dis- 
eases of the bones, cartilages or liganients. In 
India gools are used by the native empirics for 
almost all diseases, especially for enlargements 
of the spleen and. liver.—O’ Shaughnessy; puge 
(7535) SEMNOPETHECUS, F.  Cuvier’s 
name for a genus of Monkeys. The canines are 
much longer than the incisors ; head round ; facial 
angle more open than that of the Orang’s; face 
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Ss te cere 


SEMNOPITHECUS ENTELLUS. 


flat. Limbs very long in pro portion to the body ; - . neh 
ing tree; then fell and expired at the feet of M. 


. 


anterior thumbs very short. Cheekpouches small 


or null, Callosities. Tail very long and slender. 
mh enone: Ce ely a der. 


65 


Dental Fortula ;~Incisors, —; Canines,--—, Molars, — = 82. | : 
aaa 7 Canines, Molar, | a species of quadrumanous avimal allied to Sem- 
wopithecus were found by Captain Cautley and 


- F. Cuvier observes that the canines are often 
much larger than the rest of the teeth,and conse- 
quently than they are here represented. This is 
exemplified in the case of S. Maurus. Mr. Ogilby, 
in his ‘ Natural History of Moukeys,’ alludes 
to the bezoars reported by many travellers to 
exist in the stomachs and intestines of the Asiatic 
monkeys, as confirmatory of Professor Owen's 
views ; and adds that the bezoars produced by 
the monkeys of the Malay peninsula, and which 
can scarcely belong toa genus different from 
the Semnopithect, ave described as being smaller, 
rounder, and more powerful in their qualities 
than those obtained from ruminating animals. 


(75386) SEMNOPITHECUS ENTELLUS, 


the Hoonuman (Houlman of M. Duvancel) of 


the Hindoos, Lunger of the Hill Tribes. ‘The 
young are remarkable for the disproportionate 
length of the extremities, the deliberate air of their 
movements and the tranquillity of their eyes and 
physiognomy generally. Face and hands black ; 
body and limbs light gray or straw-colour ; hair 
surrounding the face, and forming a_ projecting 
bandeau over the eyebrows; a peaked beard 
directed outwards beneath the chin. The co- 
lour always darker on the loins and along the 
spine, and becoming deeper as the animal ad- 
vances in age, till finally the fur, becoming mix- 
ed with numerous black hairs, is ofa rusty 
brown. The body atthe same time becomes 
more developed and muscular, and the amiinal, 
when at its full size, is 44 feet from the extremi- 
ty of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, which 
is considerably longer than the body, of the same 
colour, and ends in a tuft of hair rather longer 
and darker than the general hue. It is a native 
of Bengal, the Himulayan Mountains, Nepaul, 
and Bootan. This monkey js remarkably 
interwoven with the religion of the country 
where it is found. M. Duvaucel has given 
an interesting account of the careful watch 
which the Bengalees kept over him to pre- 
vent his killing this sacred animal, hold. 


ing a high place among the thirty millions of 


Indian gods, and to save himself from dying 
within: the year, which, according to popular 
belief, is sure to be the fate of one who puts an 
Entellus Monkey todeath. He was harangued 
by the Hindoos upon the danger of injuring 
animals which were no other than princes and 
heroes under the operation of the metempsycho- 


sis... Unmoved by ‘their eloquence, and eager to | 


possess a.specimen,he levelled and brought down 
a‘ princess.’ But the acquisition was dearly 
bought. ‘The ill-fated creature had a young 
one on her back, and, though shot through the 
heart, the mother exhausted her remains of life 





SENNA. 
in throwing it into the branches of a neighbour- 


Duvancel. It is hut just to add that he mourn- 
ed over the deed he had doné. The remains of 


Dr. Falconer amonest the fossils discovered by 
them in the tertiary strata of the Sewalik _ Hills 
in the north of . Hindoostan. (‘ Geol. Proe.,” 


, 1838. 


(7537) SEMNOPITHECUS MAURUS, the 


Buding of the Javanese, Lutung. atau Maure 


of the Malays and Europeans, Lotang of the 
natives of Sumatra. 


Dr. Horsfield describes 
this species as being on the whole of a. stouter 


‘make than S. melalophos, aud as having more 


robust extremities. One of the specimens in the 
Museum at the India House measures 2 feet 3 
inches from the tip of the nose to the root of the 
tail. The face is regularly cireumseribed by hairs, 
which are long, and closely applied to the head ; 
the forehead, which is gradually sloping, is en- 
tirely concealed by them. ‘The general facial char- 
acter is a flatness above, and a protrusion of the 
maxillz ; but the appearance of the face ciffers 
oreatly in old and young subjects. Dr. Hors- 
field states that the Budeng, or black species, is 
much more abundant than the red species, or 
Lutung of the Javanese (S. Pyrrhus); but the 
latter, both on account of its variety and compa- 
rative beauty, is a favourite among the natives. 


«The Semnopithecus Maurus,” he continues, “is 
foundin abundance in the extensive forests of 
Java; it forms its dwellings on trees, and asso- 
ciates in numerous societies. ‘Troops, consisting 
of more than fifty individuals, are often found 
together. In meeting them in the forests it is 
prudent to observe them ata distance. 


(1538) SEMNOPITHECUS MELALO- 
PIIOS. Brilliant yellow-red above,whitish below ; 
a tuft of black hairs on the forehead in form of 
a bandeau ; face blue. This is the Simpai of the 
Malays ; and inthis speciesthe great length of 
body and slenderness of the extremities, so cha- 
racteristic of the Semnopitheci, are manifested 
in the highest degree. It is found in the forests 
of Sumatra. 


(7539) SENNA. 


Suna, ARAB. 


- Bootallapotaka, Ams- 
Sana-pat. Bene. 


hun-atydivain-diva, 


Nilavernie, Cyne. SANS. 

Sene, Fr. Nilaverei, Nilavaghei, 
Sennablater, Grr. TAM. at 
Soonamukee,Guz.Hinp. | Nayla tungadoo, Nila 


Senna, It, | ponna, BE. 
Cassia, Senna, Lar. 


_-The leaves of certain species of cassia, C.. elon- 


gata; C. acutifolia ; C. lanceolata ; and C. obo- 
vata ; all agree in certain properties ; the odour 
of the leaves is heavy and peculiar, taste bitter, 
nauseous, and glutinous, powder yellowish green. 
At least eight varictics of senna leaf are known 
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in commerce in Europe; 1. The Senna palthe ; 
2. Senna of Sennaar, or Alexandria ; 3. of: ‘T'ri- 
poli ; 4. of Aleppo 5. of Moka.; 6. of Senegam- 
bia ; 7. the false or Arguel ; 8. the. Tinnevelly. 
_ The Senna palthe is prepared at Boullac;. aud is 
known to contain 5 L pvbs of the Cassia acutifoiia, 
3 of C. obovata, and 2 of the Cynanchum olci- 
folinm. It isin this variety of the drug that the 
poisonous leaves of Coriaria myrtifolia have been 
found by M. Dublanc. The Moka senna is 
chiefly cultivated for exportation to India, where 
it is common inall the bazars. The other 
foreign -vagigdies do not require particular novice. 
The Tinnevélly: drug is in species identical with 
the Moka. In Evypt the senna harvest takes 
place twice annually, in April and September ; 
the stalks are cut off with the leaves, dried be- 
fore the sun, and then packed with date leaves. 
From all parts of Upper Egypt these packages 
arrive at the entrepot near Boullac, called da 
Palthe. The Palteers are tax agents of the 
Pasha, who has of course a monopoly of this 
trade ; they sort, mix, and adulterate the drug, 
and pass it into commerce through Alexandria. 
— CO Shaughnessy, p. 307. Simmonds savs that 
several varieties of Cassia, natives of the Kast 
are grown for the production of this drug. 
The dried leaves of @. lanceolata or orientalis, 
grown in Keypt, Syria, and Arabia, the true 
Mecca senna, are considered the best. 





adulterating senna, Cassia obovata or OQ. senna, 


also a native of Kgypt, cultivated in the East 


Indies, as well as in Spain, Italy, and Jamaica. 
It is a perennial herb, one or two feet hich. 


In the East Indies there is a variety (C. elongata) 
common about Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Bombay, 


and Agra, &c. Several of this species are com- 
mon in the West India islands. The plants, 
which are for the most part evergreens, grow 
from two to fifteen feet high; they delight in a 
loamy soil, or mixture of loam or peat. The 
seed is drilled in the ground, and the only atten- 
tion required by the plant is loosening the 
ground and weeding two or three times when it 
is young. The senna leaves imported from 
India are not generally so clean and free from 
rubbish as those from Alexandria. They are 
worth from 20s. to 27s. per cwt. inthe Bom- 
bay market. ‘The prices are—Alexandria, 12d. 
to 6d. per Ib.; East Indian, 2d. to dd. 
per lb.; Tinnevelly, 7d. to 92d. per Ib. 
Senna is collected in various parts of Africa by 
the Arabs, who make two crops annually ; one, 
the most productive, after the rains in August 
and September, the other about the middle‘of 
March. Itis brought to Boulack, the payt-of 
Cairo, by the caravans, &., from Abyssinia, 
Nubia, and Sennaar, also by tbe way of Cossier, 
the Red Sea, and Suez..* The different leaves are 
mixed, and adulterated with:arghel leaves. The 
whole shipments from Boulac to Alexandria, 


In Eevpt 
the Jeaves of Cynanchum <drghel are used for 
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home consumption. Weres4 2.0). 
From the East Indies. Other places. — Total. 
ee Ue | 5 | 
1838 ...... 72,576 ...... 69 88,,.... 142,114 
1839 ....,. 110,409 ...... 6 566 ..066174,275— 

In 1840, 211,400 Ibs. paid duty, which. is 
now only Id. per ib. In 1848, we imported 
800,900 lbs. from India; in 1849, the total im- 
ports were 541,143 lbs. The imports into the 
United Kingdom were, in 1847, 246 tons; 1848 
402 tons; 1849, 240 tons. Alexandrian senna 
(Cussia acutifolia). This species is said by some 
to constitute the bulk of the seuna consumed for 
medical purposes in Europe. It is much adul- 
terated with the leaves of Cynauchuia Arghel, 


to 15,500 quintals. “Thequantities imported for 


Fj 
en, eer 

i, * : el a = aS See sh i” : 

one eee * 


C. lanceolata and C. ethiopica furnish other 
species of the same article, the greater part of 
the produce of which finds its way to India 
through the Red Sea, Surat, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, the imports into Calcutta, in 1849, having 
been 79,212 lbs. (. obovata furnishes the Alep- 
po and Italian drug. At least eight varieties of 
senna leaf are known in commerce in Europe— 
1]. the Senna palthe; 2. Senna of Sennaar or 
Alexandria ; 3. of Tripoli; 4. of Aleppo; 5. of 
Moka ; 6. of Senegambia ; 7, the false or Arghel ; 
8. the ‘Tinnevelly. In Egypt*the Senna harvest 
takes place twice annually, in April and Septem- 
ber; the stalks are cut off with the leaves, dried 
befor? the sun, and then packed with date leaves. 
At Boulac, the drug is sorted, mixed, and adul- 
terated, and passed into commerce through 
Alexandria, Alexandrian senna, according to 
Mr. Jacob Bell (“ Pharmaceutical Journal,” vol. 
2, p. 63), contains a mixture of two or more 
species of true senna. In consists principally of 
Cassia oborata and C. obtusata, and according to 
some authorities it occasionally contains C. acu- 
tifolia. This mixture is unimportant, but the 
Cynanchum Arzhel, which generally constitutes 
a fifth of the weight ou an average, possesses 
properties differing in some respects from true 
senna, and which render it particularly objec- 
tionable. ‘The ‘Tinnevelly senna, that most es- 
teemed by the profession, is known by the size 
of the Igefjets, which are much larger than those 
ay Qther variety ; they are also less _ brittle, 
thinhgr and larger, and are generally found in a 
very perfect state, while the other varieties, es- 


| Liphrosta apollinea, and Coriaria myrtifolia. 
| 





pecially the Alexandrian, are more or less broken. 
‘The leaves of the Cynanchum are similar in form 
‘to those of the lanceolate senna, but they are 


thicker and stiffer, the veins:are scarcely visible, 
they are-not oblique at the base, their surface is 
rugose, and-the colour grey or greenish. drab ; 
their taste is bitter and disagreeable, and they 
are often spotted with a vellow, intensely bitter 
guimmo-resinous incrustatiou. Being less fragile 
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than the leaflets. of the true senna, they afe mote 
often :found entite,”: sand. are very:easily distin- 
guishable fiom: the varieties which constitute true 
Alexandrian suuna. Jo their botanical character 
they . are essentially different, being distinct 
leaves, not leaflets, which is the case with ti ue 
vena. — Simmonds. 

~ (7540) Sena. A fine specimen of “ ‘Tinne- 
velly senna’ cultivated near Cape Comorin, was 
noticed as of a superior quality. It is satis- 
factory to remark, that setina grown in the South- 
evn proviuces of the Madras presidency is highly 
esteemed in Britain, and preferred by many to 
all other sorts, as being both cheaper and purer. 


(7541) Senna, Indian, LEAVES or Cassia 
ELonGata, Ben. Ph. 224. 


(7542) Senna leaves, raisegl at Dapooree from 
Tinnevelly Seed, has been found equal to 
the best Arabian Senna.—Apry’s Suggestions p. 
36. Senna leaves, the picking in Guzerat of 
sowings in August, is made in September: and 
Dr. Burn states that the virtues of the leaf, de- 
pend greatly on the time of the picking. — Spry’s 
Suggestions, p. 43. 

Senna has been distinctly known only since 
the time of the Arabs ; but they refer to the le- 
guines only, though the leaves have long been 
employed in the Kast. There is, however, great 
uncertainty respecting the species of Cassia 
which yield the diffrent commercial varieties. 
This is owing partly to all the Senna countries 
not having been thoroughly explored, and party 
to species having been formed from imperfect 
specimens, and others from leaves collected out 
of different samplis of the Sennas of coinmerce. 
The following species seem to be clearly distinct. 
Jr. Royle has changed the name of Jorskal’s 
C, lanceolata, in consequence of the great con- 
fusion which has arisen from this name having 
been applied by so many authors to the sharp- 
leaved Senna, which is imported in such large 
quantities both from Arabia and Egypt, and to 
which he restricts it. 

1. C. Forsxauir (C. lanceolata, Jorsk. and 
Lindley, ¥i. Med. p. 259). Leaflets in 4 or 5 
pairs, never more: oblong and either acute or 
obtuse, not at all ovate or lanceolate, and free 
from downiness even when young; the petioles 
have constantly asmatl round brown eland a little 
above the base. ‘The pods are erect, oblong; 
tapering to the base, obtuse, turgid, mucronate 





rather falcate, especially when young, at which 


tine they are sparingly covered with coarse es 
tered. hairs. (Lindl. ¢. ¢.) Collected by Dr. 8 
Fischer in palm-grounds in the valley of Fatme, 
‘Bowering at the end of February. Forskal de- 
seribes this as being distinguished “ glandula 
supra: basin petioli.” It was found by him at 
-Surdud and about: Mor. It is called Suna by 
the Arabs, and probably yields some of the Ara- 
 bi@® Senna of commerce. 
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2. CAsstdA LANCEOLATA (taken fiom Dr 
mi * Ilustaations of Himalayan Bota 
"+t. $7.) This isa-bushy annual, of abou 
2 to 3 feet in height, extremely leafy, anc o 
most luxuriant inflorescence in a cultivated state 
The stems are erect,. round, smooth, a littl 
flexuose towards the apex. ‘The leaves alternate 
abruptly pinnate. The leaflets 5 to 8 pairs, witl 
short petioles, ovato-acute in the lowe 
and lanceolate-acute in the upper parts. :o: 
the plant, ‘ slightly mucronulate,-amooth above. 
rather downy beneath (especially i in young: — 
with the veins turning inwards: : See Porminyg 
flexuose intramarginal: line ; 






ataOLes without 
clands ; stipules softly spinescent, semihastate 
spreading, minute.” Racemes axillary and ter- 
minal, erect, rather longer than the leaves. Ova: 
ry linear, downy, fulcate, with a smooth recurved 
style. Legumes (3) pendulous, membranous, 
flat, only slightly protuberant over the seeds, 
oblong, sometimes clliptical, nearly straight, 
with the upper margin a litle curved, tapering 
abruptly towards the base, and rounded at the 
apex, of a brown colour containing from 5 to ¢ 
white rugose seeds (2), These are figured by 
Gaertner, ii. t. 146. It is probably the Cessic 
medica of Forsk. p. exi., and agrees with hi 
specimen of “ Senna Mecca Lohajee inventeba. 
tur foliis 5—7 jugis, lmeari-lanceolatis,” p. 85 
of which Forskal states large quantities are yearl\ 
exported from the district of Abu-atiseh to Jidda 
‘This species includes : 

a. Tinnevelly Senna, cultivated by Mr. Hughe: 
in the south of India ; also that cultivated hy 
Dr Royle at Saharunpore. C. daxceolata, Royle, 
llim. Bot. t. 37. and by Dr. Wight near Madras 
v. fig. 60, B. and spec. in Brit. “Mus. It j Is the 
ge officinalis, of Gert. and Roxburgh, 11, 

Ind. i. p. 346, which name ought to have beer 
nine or the above @. medica Forsk. insteac 
of C.e¢longata being coined, especially as thi: 
was formed from the leaves of a cultivated Endiar 
Senna found in commercial samples. It is culti 
vated by Dr. Gibson, near Poona. 

Dr. Burns writes that he has found the lan- 
ceolate Senna wild near Kaira in Guzerat. His 
cultivated spectinens, if picked, would form goud 
Senna, 

6. C. lanceolata of most authors. 0. acutifolia 


Hayne, qx. t. 41, Nees and Kbern. t. 345. St. 


cond (Church. PI, 39 as C. Senna. ‘These best 
ene seutsthe form of Alexandrian Senna (v. 60. 
age small leaf), and specimen in Brit. Mua. 
from Senaar. (Kotschy.) It is found in the 
villeys of the desert tothe south and east of 
Syene or Assouan. and collected for the trade to 
Cairo forming 3-5ths of Alexandrian Senna. 

a iG. aculifolia, called of Delile, Esenbeck 
and Eberm. t. 346. (fig. 40. c¢) The leaflets are 
narrower and more tapering towards the awex 
than the foregoing as might be expected in poor- 
er soil and drier climate. — Bome of the Indian 
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specimens in Dr. Rottler’s Herbarium. closely 
resemble this variety ; also African ‘specimens 
el-Mandeb. = ee oe 

Dr. Royle is unable to distinguish. these by 
any permanent characters, nor dried Senna-leaves 
cultivated at Saharunpore from good specimens 
of Bombay Senna (that is, ordinary Indian Senna) 
imported into England from India : nor these from 
Suna Mukkigent him by Dr. Malcolmson from 
Aden, and which he states are ‘‘ the produce of 
Africa, but in appearance exactly resemble the 
Arabian Syng,.._ 






1a,. In the market both are sold as 
a a Pe? . 
-bring the same price.” 






one kind, atid 


8. C. ovata of Merat, Dict. de Mat. Med. 
. 613. C. ethiopica, Guibourt. Is probably a 
distinct species, as it 1s said to have a gland at 
the base of the petiole and auother between each 
pair of leaflets. ‘I'he leaflets are in 3 to 5 pairs, 
exactly oval acute, slightly pubescent below; the 
follicles are thin, pale yellow-coloured, 1-3rd 
sinaller than those of C. obovuta. It is said to 
be found both in Nubia and Fezzan, and to fur- 
nish exclusively the Senna of ‘Tripoli, Sene de 
Tripoli. It is extremely like a variety of C. /an- 
ceolata. The figure of C. Senna in Stevenson 
and Cliurchil, Med. Bot. t. 30, quoted by Dr. 
Pereira as representing this plant, is referred to 
by Dr. Lindley as a good representation of C. 
acutifolia of Delile. But Merat and De Lens 
say of it : ** Nous ne Je connaissons que par les 
fruits qu’on en voit dans la commerce.” M. Gui- 
bourt calls it CO. e¢theopica ; but instead of refer- 
ring to C. lanceolata of Calladon, PI. xv. f. ¢ 
as representing this species, he says that it is 
exactly represented by the Sene de Nubie of 
Nectoux, pl. 2 


4. C. opovata Colladon. Hayne, ix. 42. Nees 
and Kberm. 347. Diffuse herbaceous plant. 
Leaves equally pinnate, glandless. Leaflets 4-6 
pairs (Somewhat villous, Roxb.) obovate, obtuse, 
but slightly mucronate, unequal at the base, the 
terminal pair more cuneate and larger. Stipules 
triangular, narrow, and tapering, rather stiff and 
spreading. Flowers yellow, in racemes. Bracts 
ovate, cordate, acuminate, concave, single-flower- 
ed. Jievumes broad, membranous, smooth, 
lunate in shape, rounded at each end, with an 
levated crest over each side on both valves, so, 
is_ to form an interrupted ridge along the middlé 
yfeach valve. Seeds 6 to 8, wedge-shaped, ru- 
rose asin C. lanceolata —A native of Africa, 
rom Senegal (Fide Senegambir) tothe Nile ; 
ound in Fezzanby Dr. Oudney (2. Brown), in 
Fgypt from Cairo to Assouan, Nubia: found in 
he Adel country near Sultalli (Misston to Adgs- 
‘inia) ; Desert of Sez ; Syria; dry parts of 
India, as Kaira (Burns) ; Guzerat, Dekkan (Cul., 
Sykes), near Delhi,.and Valley of Rungush, near, 
Peshawar = (Iiulconer) ; high dry uncultivated 
ands of Mysore (Roxburgh. Wight), It has 


] 





from Tajowra to the south of the Straits of Bab- | 


been cultivated in Italy. (Sexe d’ Italie), and 
forms 3-10ths of Alexandrian Senna. 
This species is very ‘distinct, ‘in ifg obtuse 
‘obovate leaves and crested Jegumes, from the 
preceding acute-leaved species. 'C. obtusa Roxb : 
was probably described from young legumes, as 
Dr. Royle, like Dr. Lindley, has compared good 
specimens from Mysore with others from Africa. 
The obtusata (fig 60 u.) of Hayne doesnot seem 
to differ sufficiently from his C. obovata (fig 60, 
G.) tis possible, however. that there ‘are -two 
very similar species in Africa. Mr Il. Grant, 
late of the India House, has favoured Dr. Royle 
with a specimen in flower, collectéd by him in 
February at Philw, which has upon it 40¢h obo- 
vate (H.) leaflets and some which are ovate and 
acute (@ )! Lieut. Wellsted’s collection contains 
a specimen from the coast of Arabia, of which 
the leaflets are obtuse, elliptic, and hairy. | 
The Sennas of commerce may be arranged as 
follows. 
1. ‘TINNEVELLY SENNA, first cultivated in 
‘the district of that name, in 12° of N. lat. by 
the late Mr. Hughes, from seed probably obtain- 
ed from Arabia or picked out of Suna Mukki, as 
was done by Dr. Royle when he cultivated Sen- 
na at Saharunpore. (v. Himal. Bot. p. 186, 
t. 37, and Trans Med. Soc. of Calcutta, v. p- 
433). That author also grew Senna from Tinni- 
velly seed sent to him by Sir C. since Lord Met- 
ealfe ; but he did not find the smallest differ- 
ence between the two when grown in the sanie 
situation. ‘lhe Tinnevelly Senna is well-grown 
and carefully picked ; the leaflets are of a fine, 
rather lively green colour ; thin, but large, being 
from oneto two inchesin length, truly lanceo- 
late. ‘This kind is ‘“ highly esteemed in 
Britain, andis quickly displacing all the other 
sorts in| Kdinburgh, and many other cities 
in Britain.’ (Christison.) Dr. A. T. Thomson 
says of it, it is mild in operation, certain asa 
purgative, and operates without griping. It is 
now cultivated by Mr. Hughes’ successor. 
Saharunpore Senna, the same kind of. Senna 
cultivated at Saharunpore, differed only in the 
leaflets being smaller, as might be expected froin 
the more northern latitude (30°). These Dr. 
| Royle prescribed in the hospitals at Saharun- 
pore, and found them effective as a purge, and 
operating without producing inconvenient nausea 
or griping, Mr. Twining, after trying them iu 
forty-five cases in the General Hospital at Cal- 
cutta, says, in his report to the Medical Board : 
‘From these trials. 1 am disposed to consider 
the Senna now under trial equal to the best I 
have ever seen.” woe ea 
Afadras Senna, Sennais now imported also 
from Madras, the produce of that, Presidency. 
In 1843-44, I find 11,536 lbs. were exported 
to this country, having been previously imported 
into Madras from Tinnevelly, where it is cultivated 
by the natives, and is of the same nature as Mr. 
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Huches’ Sonna, though not so well grown nor 
SO carefully picked. -Dr.- Christison says of it 
the leaflets are longer than those of Bombay Sen- 
na, and not so taper- pointed, but otherwise. differ 
only in being ‘better preserved, and being more 
netiv e, are more esteemed. 

Dr. Searle, ina communication to the India 
House, says of this Senna, that “ now furnished 


to. the profession of the Madras Government is. 


in my experience quite us good as the Alexandri- 
an,” “ every leaf of the Indian being of the gen- 
was spear-shaped species.’ 
Bombay or Common Indian Senna, 
Suna Mukki of the natives, is first in:ported into 
Bombay from the Arabian Gulf: 
$19,728 Ibs. in 1837.39. 570,126 Ibs. in 1838-39, 
Re-exported to Great Britain, 252,28: 4 Ibs. in 1838-39, 
That this Senna, forms a Jarge, if not the 
largest proportion of what is consumed in this 
country, is not only evident from the above in- 
portation, but also from a comparison with the 
whole quantity of the other Senna imported, as 
given by Dr. Pereira. 
1838. 1839. 
From East. Tndtes 72,576 Ibs. | 119,409 Ibs. 
From other places 6975 38 ,, 63,766 ,, 
Some of this Senna is no doubt produced in 
Africa, as stated above by Dr. Maleolmson ; a 
rood deal of it in Arabia, probably by Cassia 
lanceolata, and some perhaps by C. Forskalii. 
The leaflets are thin, lanceolate, usually entire, 
about au inchoran inchand a half in length, 
narrower than either the ‘Tinnevelly or Saharun- 
pore Senna, probably from growing in a_ poorer 
soil and drier climate. ‘They are of a pale green 
colour, often with dark brown: coloured leaflets 
intermixed, also some pods, and many leafstalks, 
with oceasionally other impurities. The good 
specimens of this Senna are, however, of excellent 
quality, and its commercial and medical value 
wonld be much inereased, if the finest leaflets 
were picked out. It isin constant use in hospi- 
tal practice in India, and generally highly approv- 
ed of. “Dr. Royle prefers them for all purpos- 
es to the following kind as found in commerce. 
3, ALEXANDRIAN SENNA is an excellent 
kind, when the genuine lance-shaped leaflets 
have been picked Out ; but that commonly em- 
ployed in England is a mixed and very {m- 
pure kind, being made up of the leaflets, much 
broken, of C. lonceolits and of @. oéovata, with 
some pods and broken leaf-stacks, and also with 
leaves of other plants. It should be used only 
alter having been carefully picked, as directed in 
the E. P. Picked Alexandrian Senna is of a 
pale green colour, with a faint smell. The leaf- 
lets are broad. lanceolate, the two sides unequal ; 
they are thicker and shorter than the Indian Sen- 
Das... 
The lanceolate Senna of U ‘pper Egypt, Nubia, 
and Senaar, yields two crops aunually, the plants 
befhg cut down in spring and autumn, dried in 


to Boulae in the vicinity of Cairo. 
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the sun, when. the leaves are ‘stripped off, packed 
in bales, and sent to several exérepoés, and finally 
Of the Jan- 
ceolate Senna jive parts are hete mixed with three 
parts of the leaflets of C. obovata, brought from 
other parts of Egypt and even “fiom, Syria, and 
also with leaves (ico parts) of Cynanchum Argel. 
‘This mixed Senna is that exported from) Alexan- 
dria. On the Continent a further addition is 
made of the leaves of Colutea arbPescens and of 
Coriaria myrtifolia. . 

Dr. Pereira states that, “ under ue name of 
heavy senna he has met with aryel ext ¢, which 
were sold at a higher price than onlicary senun,’ 
aud Dr. Christison mentions what indeed. may 
often be seen, that is, Argel leaves left intermix- 
edevenin whutis called Picked Alexandrian 
Senna. ‘This Senna is often called “ Sene de la 
anes 

TRIPOLI SENNA, is brought from Feazan 
to “Tripoli This has the general appearance of 
Alexandrian Senna, but is leas esteemed, though 
it is a more pure Senna, probably because the 
leaflets are more broken down, and all the leaf- 
stalks have not been removed. ‘The leaflets are 
shorter and Jess pointed than in lanceolate Senna 
—jndeed, more ovate ; hence this Senna is said 
to be produced by C. ovata (ethiopica) ; but 
it also contains leaflets of C. obovata, which spe- 
cies was found in Fezzan by Dr. Oudney. 

5. ALEPPO SENNA 1s now seldom imported 
into Great Britain. It consists of the leaflets of 
C’. obovata, as do some other kinds, such as [ra- 
LIAN SENNA. Dr. Ainslie says that the obovate 
was the only kind of Senna met with in India, 
meaning the Peninsula of India ; for it is not 
met with in the Bengal Presidency ; ; nor, accord- 
ing to Dr. Searle, 1s it used in that of Madras 
at the present day. Itis less effective as a pur- 
eative, and apt to create nausea and griping. 

Adulteration. Commercial Senna is prepared 
for use by picking out the leaflets, and rejecting 
the leaf-stalks, alsoextraneous matter, as dust, 
date-stones, &c., as well as the leaves of the other 
plants. The legumes, however, possess the 
cathartic properties of the leaves to a considera- 
ble extent, and were alone used by the original 
Arabs ; and, there is no reason to believe that the 
stalks are ineyt. The most important adultera- 
tions are, however, the leaves of other plants. 
‘Those of the Agel (p.) may be distinguished by 
being lanceolate, equal on the two sides of the 
midrib, thick, leathery, and paler. They operate 
very dubiously as a cathartic, but occasion grip- 
ing and protracted sickness. (c.) Those of 
Tephrosia Apollinea (¥.) are obovate downy, 
and the veins proceed transversely from the 
mnidrib to each margin of the leaf without form- 
ing a marginal vein. The leaves of Culuta arbo- 
rescens, or Bladder Senna, are ovate, but 
equal at the base. Thoseof Coriaria myrtifolia 
(£.) are astringent, usually broken down, and 
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marked on each side of the midrib with a strong 
lutefal nerve. As the systematic adulteration 
of Senna in Egypt with the leaves of other plants 
3s objectionable, and has been so notierd by the 
Pharmaceutical Society, the most efficient method 
of stopping it. would be to ‘purchase only. the 
pure African and Arabian Sennas which coimne to 
us hy Bombay, instead of-(unlese it has been 
picked) that which is called Alexandrian from 
its place of ggport (v. P. J, ii. p. 63.) In India 
a wood subst ute four Senna is afforded by Rae 
Suna. (v. ComPosttH. )— Royle, n. 361. 

(7543) “SENSITIVE PLANTS is a term 
commonly applied to those species of plants 
that possess the property of visibly moving 
their leaves when they are touched or otherwise 
stimulated. This term is not apptied generally 
to plants in which any movements can be ob 
served ; for the power of moving under the in- 
fluence of certain external stimulants is a very 

weneral property of the tissues of plants, and es- 
pecially of the flowers. ‘There are a great number 
of species of plants of various families, that pos- 
sess the power of moving their leaves under the 
influence of a slight touch; that which is best 
known isa plant belonging to the order Legmnt- 
nus@, called Mimosa pudica. Itisa 
tropical climates in moist districts, where it ts 
exposed toa temperature of between 70° and 
80° Fahr. It isin its native districts where its 
excitability is seen to the greatest perfection. 
A knock upon the ground at a short distance 
from the plant is sufficient to produce an influ- 
ence on the leaves ; and Von Martius says, that 
at Rio Janciro the falling of horses’ feet by the 
way is sufficient to set whole masses of Mimosas 
in motion. When in England, the motions of 







the plant are always best displayed in high: 


temperatures. ‘The movements are not alone 
produced by mechanical irritants, for if various 
corrosive substances, as bichloride of mercury, 
sulphuric acid, caustic potash, &c., are applied 
to the knots of the joints, the same phenomena 
are observed. ‘The removal of the plant toa 
higher temperature will produce the same result, 
as well as exposing it toa lower temperature 
or a dranght of cold air. ‘They are destroyed 
by the application of chloroform and other 
anesthetic agents. Besides the Mumosa pudica 
_there are several other species belonging to this 
genus that possess the same property, though 
notin so remarkable a degree. Amongst them 
may be named QM. Sensiliva, M. viva, M. casta, 
M. asperata, M. quadrivalvis, M. pernambucana, 
M. pigra, M. humilis, M. peltata, M. dormiens. 
Species of other. genera of the same natural 
order Leguminosae exhibiting these movements 
are Smithia sensitiva, ASschynomene Indica, 2). 
pumila, and Desmanthus ‘stolonifer. The locust 
tree when its branches are roughly shaken closes 
up its leaves, and the same has been observed 
of Gleditschia triacantha, and it is probable 


native of 


that close observation during. hot weather would 
prove.that other leguminous plants possess this 
property. Another family of:-plants that exhibit 
sensation when touched or stinulated is Caali- 
dacea. The Umalis. sensitiva,. called by De 
Candolle on. account of. its sensitive prope:tics 
Piophytum, has long been kuaown.. ta possess 
this property. Averrhoa bilimbi.aud.A,,caram- 
bola are both plants belonging to’ Oxalidacic,, 
and have been described by travellers.as. pos- 
sessing the property of folding their. Jeaves on 
tie application of a stimulus. But ‘it is not 
only in these species that this property resides, 
for Professor Morren of Liege has observed 
it to occur more or less in all the specics 
of the genus Oxalis. His observations were 
first made on the ( azlis stricta. whieh, if hit 
smartly on a warm day, will contract its leaves 
and assume a position a3 in the ordinary sleep 
of the leaves of these plants. Ile has also ob- 
served the same movements in O. Acetosella 
wand OJ cornicalata, and many extra: uropean 
species. ‘The movements in these plauts consist 
in the folding up of their leaves, so that the two 
halves of the leaf approach each other by their 
superior surface. ‘The midrib is also — slightly 
bent, so that its inferior surface presents a con- 
vexity; and the petioles of the leaflets bend 
downwards, so that the Jeaf, when irritated, Be- 
comes dependent. (Morren, ‘ Notes sur 1’Kix- 
eitabilité et le Mouvement des Feuilles chez les 
Oxalis,’ in the 6th volume of the ‘ Bulletins de 
l’Aeadémie Royale de Bruxelles.’) In the fa- 
mily Droseracee, or Sun-Dews, are some plants 
which exhibit a considerable amount of irritabi- 
lity. The leaves of Dionea muscipula, or Ve- 
nus’ Fly-Trap have the remarkable property of 
contracting upon insects that may happen to 
alieht upon their surface. None of the Sun- 
Dews inclose insects in their leaves in_ this 
manner, but the surface of their Jeaves is 
covered with lone hairs, which secrete a viscous 
matter. When anv insect settles upon the leaf, 
it is entangled with the viscous secretions ; aud 
before it has time to escape, the hairs exhibit a 
considerable degree of irritability, and curving 
round, pin the animal down on the surface of 
the leaf. Other instances of vegetable irritabi- 
lity occur in the Berberis vulgaris, Mimulus, and 
Stylidium.— Eng. Cyc. , 
(7544) SEPIAD AD (2uzla), a family of Ce- 
phalopodous Moldusca, including the forms which 
are ordinarily known under the name of Cuttle- 
Fishes. Dr. Leach divided the group of Cuttles 
into two families, the Octopods and the Deca- 
pods. The forms belonging to the first division 
are described under the article OcToPpopa. _ 
(7545) The Decapoda are thus defined. Un- 
der this division are placed the Zeuthida, or Ca- 
lamaries, and the true Sepiada, or Cuttle-Fishes, 
properly so called. a 
(7546) Sepioteuthis (De Blainville). - . 
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SERON. 
(7547) &. Sepiacéa. This species is figured 


‘in the article Cerwanopoba under the name of 


Senia officinalis, to which however it bearsa 
very'close external resemblance, so close indeed 
that authors. generally place it insmediately 
before that species. ‘Thirteen species of the 
genus Sepiotenthis have been desoribed. ‘They 
are inhabitants of the West Indies, the Cape, 
the Red Sea, Java, and Australia. 
(1548) Loligopsis (Lam.) There are eight 
species of this genus found in the North Sea, At 
lantic, Mediterranean, [ndia, slapan, and the 
South Seas. 
(1549) Onychotenthis (Lichtenstein). 
There are about six species of Onychotenthis 
found in the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific 
oceans. | 
(7550) Sepia (Lam.)-—Animal with an oblong 
depressed body, with two narrow lateral fins 
extending its whole length ; mantle free at its 
anterior margin; the acetabula supported by 
horny hoops with the margin entire or very 
minutely denticulated. 
(7531) Sepia officinalis. his is the Com- 
mou Cuttle-Fish, so well known on our coasts, 
and whose shell is so often thrown up by the 
waves on the beach. ‘The ink (nigrae succus 
loliginis) is common to this aud other species 
of cephalopods. 
as a defence to colour the water in order to 
favour the escape of the animal, as was well 
known to the ancients (Oppian, ‘ Halient.,’ 1. ; 
Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ ix. 29), but as a direct 
means of annoyance. ‘That the Juice was used 
by thea, ancients as ink is evident from many 


passaves: we content ourselves with a reference | 


to that above given, and to the lines in the 
graphic description of the idler by Perstus. 
(‘Sat iii, lin. 10, et seq.) The flesh of the 
naked cephalopods was rather esteemed of old, 
as it is indeed now in Italy and other cowitries. 
Aristotle declares that these animals are in the 
highest season when preguant, and those who 
wish to taste a cuttle-fish sausage, will find 
a receipt for making that savoury viand in 
Atheneus. Mr. F. D. Beunett states that 


the Fe, or Cuttle-Fish, is considered a luxury | 


by all classes of the Sandwich Islanders 
and that when fresh and well cooked it 1s an 
excellent food, and in consistence and flavour 
not unlike the flesh of a lobster’s claw. (‘ Nar- 
rative of a Whaling Vovage round the Globe,’ 
London, 1840.} 
(1552) SERENGE, a Dyeing Seed. 
(7558) SERGE. A quilted woollen cloth, 
made in Devonshire and other parts of Kngland. 
— Faulkner. ae ee i 
- (7554) SERISSA. Acacta Srerresa. In 
China, the Serissa is cultivated around flower beds 
and parterres like the box.— Forlune. 

(7555) SERON. A kind of package, formed of 
pieces of wood, fastened with hides.—Faulkner 
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SESAMUM. 

(7556) SEROONAVALPOO. A drug. 
(7557) SERPENTINE, a rock regafding 
whose origin geologists have differed. It is 
described as:an irregularly over lying mass in 
the Lizard district of Cornwall, as.adyke at 
Portsoy, and as nodular aggregations in the 
granite of Aberdeenshire. ‘Ihe relation in. which 
it stands to Diallage Rock (a compound of dial- 
lage and felspar) is very intimate, both in the 
Alps, inthe Shetland Isles, and gn Cornwall. 
In fact the composition of these rocks is scarcely 
more different than way be seen between 
largely crystallised and fine-grained greenstone. 
Serpentine is a very handsome stone when polish- 
ed. Beautiful specimens from Cornwall, and 
other parts of England and Ireland, may be 
seen in the Museum of Economic Geology, Lon- 
don. When mixed with limestone it constitutes 
the Verd-Antique Marble. Lt does not wear 
well, although at first it receives a fine polish. 
Chromic iron is usually found disseminated 
through it. Dr. Jackson of America has shown 
that Epsom salts or sulphate of magnesia may 
be profitably manufactured from Serpentine. 
—Tomlinson. One species called noble ser- 
pentine, green and translucent, is valued 
as oun ormunental stone. (#aterston}e—Kaulk- 
ner, Precious serpentine exists in the llook- 
hoong valley, north-west of Ava, whence it 1s 
exported to China, and brought into the southern 
parts of the empire, but it bas not yet been dis- 
covered in the ‘Tenasserim provinces.-— Mason. 
(7558) SERRANUS, a genus of Fishes be- 
longing tothe family Percede, It has a single 
elongated dorsal fin, the rays of the anterior 
portion spinous, the other flexible ; branchioste- 
gous rays 7; small teeth in both jaws on the 
palatine bones and the vomer, some elongated 
teeth among the smaller ones ; cheeks and oper- 
culum covered with small scales ; preoperculuimn 
serrated ; operculum ending in two or three 
flattened points projecting backwards.—£Eng. 
Cyc. 

“ 559) SERRATULA ANTHELMINTICA. 
Worm Saw-wort Somraj, Hinp. 

Somra} Grows wild in Kotah.—G@eul. Med. 
Top. p. 206. 

(7560) SERRURIA. Prorgacex. This ge- 
nus of plants require the same treatment as the 
Protea. — Arddell. 

(7561) SESAMUM (2noauor), a genus of 


| Plants belonging to the natural order Cesamacee 


sometimes called Pedalinee, containing only few 
genera and species. It is distinguished by hav- 
ing a §-parted calyx ; corolla with a short tube ; 
bell-shaped throat; and the limb quinquifid, 
somewhat bilabiate. Stamens 4, didynamous, 
with the rudiments of a fifth stamen ; stigma 
bilamellate ; capsule oblong, - 4-celled, 2-valved ; 
seeds numerous. ‘The species, though now: culti- 
vated in many countries, are supposed to have 
been originally natives of India. ‘They form 
s 8 


| SESAMUM ORIENTALE. 
annyal plauts, with opposite and alternate leaves, 
aiid Axillary solitary flowers. ‘The species. are 
by some considered to be five in number, that is, 
'B. orientale, 8. Indicum, 8. luteum, &. laciniatum, 
with §. radiatum, said to be a native of Guinea. 
Others consider them all to be varieties of one 
species. ‘These are cultivated in —-vatious coun- 
tries, but especially in India, Egypt, and 
Syria. They have also been taken to the 





West Indiesewhere the plant is called Banglo- 


and Oil-Plaut. Sesamvm seeds are some- 
times added to broths, frequently to cakes by 
the Jews, and likewise in the East.-—Eng. Cyc. 
Dr. Wight gives Sesamum laciniatum and_pros- 
tratum and Voiet gives S. Orlentale with a va- 
riety. ‘There seems, however, to have been con- 


siderable confusion arising from various names 


having been given to varieties of the same plant, 


viz: the S. Orientale of Roxburgh, to which we 
adhere, taking Voigt’s Botanical names and 


Roxburgh’s description. 

71562) 
Hl. Ind. Vol. UL p. 100. 
Linneus. S. Trifohiatum, Mill. dict. 
S Luteum, Retz. 8S. Laciniatuin, Willd. 


Schitelu, gene Roghen, PERs, 

Lycapoy, GREER. Tila, SANs. 

Black seeds, Kala til, white | Nova, ‘Tenin 
seeds, Suffed til, HiNb. | Gingellie, ENGLISH, 


Duhn, ARAB. 





The Oil. 

Meeta tel: Til-ka-tel, 
Guz Hinp. 

Kurit Schuk, Pers. 


Nal ennai, Ta. 
Munchie Noonay, TEL. 
Meetha Til ka tel, Ilinp. 
Jiritch, ARAB. 
The Seed, 
| Taila, Sans. 
Benjam, SUMATRA. 
Yellow, Tam. 
Kooryelloo, Tam. 
Nowoolo, Tx. 


Sumsum, ,, 

Bareek Til, Dux. 

Wull ellu, also, Ellu, 
CAN. 

Teel, Jingelly, Guz. [rnp 

Kunjed, Pers. | 
An annual plant growing all over India, but 


cultivated in Egypt, the Levant, West Indies 
aud South America.—Voigt. ‘This species or 
variety is by far the most generally cultivated 
in the warmer parts of Asia. It is annual and in 
a good sol grows generally to be about three or 
four feet high. Roxburgh never found it in a wild 
state, (Rowd.), but Dr. Riddell tells us that in the 
Dekhan, the Sesamum QOrentale or Gingelie 
Plant ig a cormamon plant springing up in waste 
places, and flowering towards the close of the 
rains. —— Riddell. Roxburgh states that his figure of 
this plant, called Sesamum indicum by Linnceus, 
is the Krishna Gil of the Hindoos, which Roxburgh 
regards a variety of his S. Orientale. It is larger, 
more ramous, the stem and branches tinged with 
a rusty reddish colour, the leaves a darker green 
but in form and structure thesame. The flow- 
ers are deep tinged with red and seed of a 
darker colour. Great difference, however, ap- 
pears, in the sced and harvest time, Sesamum 







SESAMUM ORIENTALE, Roxb. 
Sesamum indicum, 
No. 3. 


SESAMUM ORIENTALE. 
Orientale being sown in Betigal in February, and 
the crop got in three months afterwards, so that 
the dues and the little remaining moisture of the 
earth, are the only sources of humidity by which 
it can benefit, as this is generally a period of 
drought. Sesamum indicum is sown on high 
places, about the beginning of the rains, June, 
and the crop cut down in September:—Zos- 
buryh. It will be seen from the above that - 
there are two spiecies or strongly marked varieties 
of this plant, under cultivation. It may be eaid 
indeed, that the Besamum is extensively cultivated 
inSouthern Asia, forthe oil, whichis expressed 
from the seeds which are slightly oval, small, taste- 
lessand inodorous, and that there aretwo kinds 
distinguished, lack and white or yellow, which 
possess the same properties, and in commerce are 
met with both in a mixed and separate state. 
Gingelly seed is largely exported to Kugland and 
France, but in India, this oil is perhaps consum- 
ed by the natives of India to a greater extent 
than any other and is second only to cocoanut 
oil in its Importance as an article of commerce. 
It is extensively cultivated throughout the whole 
of the Madras Presidency, and has been exported 
from Madras as follows. 
Gingelly Seed. 
Year 1848-49. 

8,594......Rs. 102,726 
Years 1850 Ol. 
Cwt. 2,27,779...Rs 4,37 185 

Years 1551-52. Years 1852.53, 
Cwt. 1,09,414 Ks 302,559 | Cwt. 2.51.613,..Ms. 531,664 

Gingelly Oil. 

Year 1848-49, 
Gl. 14.686. .........Rs, 11,535 

Year 1850-51. : 
GO Ti 20 Taiecate Rs. 48,605 

Year 1851-52. Year 1852-53, 
46,196,....Rs. 26,722 | Gl. 72,607..........Rs. 48608 
Of the gingelly seed exported from Madras 
in 1852-53, the United Kingdom received 
ewt. 12.713-—Ceylon, ewt. 590—France, cwt. 
2,87,225—Pevue, ewt. 741—Bombay. ewt, 113 
— Malacca, ewt. 33 and ‘Travancore, cwt: 148. 
Of the quantity of oil (72,607 gals.) exported in 
the same year—gals, 42,043 were shipped to 
the United Kingdom—gals. 2,963 to Cevlon— 
vals. 4,232 to Mauritius and Bourbon—- 
gals. 19,698 to Pegue—gals. 46 to Bengal— 
vals. 27 to the French (Indian) ports, and 
gals. 3,593 to Malacca. | 
Mode of preparation—The grent dispa- 

rity of color observed in the specimens of 
this oil is to be attributed to the mode 
of preparation. The method sometimes adopt- 
ed is that of throwing the fresh seeds, with- 
out anv cleansing process, into the common 
mill, and expressing in the usual way. ‘The 
oil thus becomes mixed with a large portion 
of the coloring matter of the epidermis of the 
seed : and 1g neither 60 pleasant to the eye, 
uor so agrecable to the taste, as that obtained 
by first repeatedly washing the seeds in cold 


Years 18-47-48, 
Qr. 17,518...Rs 160,134 ] Qr. 
Years 184-9 50, 
Cwt. 144,125 Rs. 299,412 





Year 1847-45. 
19,520...,.Bs. 14.766 

Year 1449.50. 
52,721.....Rs. 36 204 
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water, or by boiling them for a short time, 
until the whole of the reddish brown color- 


ing matter is removed, and the seeeds have 


become perfectly white. ‘They are then dried 
in the sun, and the oil expressed! as usual. This 
process yields 40 to 44 per cent. of a very pale 
straw colored sweet smelling oil, an excellent 
substitute for olive oil. — 

~Uses.—In India, it is chiefly used in cook- 
ery, in anointing the person, for making 
soap, and for burning in lamps. In Eng- 
land, it is chiefly, used for the manufacture 
of soap, and for burning in table-lamps, for 
which it is better suited than cocoanut oil, owing 
to the lower temperature at which it congeals. 
Price.—Value in England (January 1855) 
£47.10 per ton. In different parts of the Madras 
Presidency the price of this oil varies from 
Rs. 15 Oto Rs.6 00 per maund of 25lbs 
In S. Arcot it is procurable at Rs. 27 12 5 per 
candy. The prices per maund of this oil, at the 
undermentioned stations, for the quarter ending 
81st October 1854, were as follows. 


Arcot... ose one Rs. 8 8 Q} Madura,.... ..... Rs.5 8 8 
Bangalore,.....,, 3 7 3 | Mangalore, ....... ye 1 Ss 
Bellary, ... ......,, 3 2 O{| Nagpore,.. ... » 112 0 
Berhampore,.....,, 2 8 0] Palamcotta,...., 412 0 
Cannanore, ..... » 8 O Of Paulghaut, » » 7 O 
Cuddapah,........ » 213 O] Samulcotta, ...... » 210 8 
Jaulnah, .... 00. » 2 6 O| Secunderabad,.,.,, 2 311 
Jubbulpore, ....., 1 5 Of Trichinopoly,..., 4 | 8 
Madras ... .. +. » 314 Of Vellore, ........,, 3 14 0 
Masulipatam, ....,, 3 9 OQ] Vizagapatam,...,, 3 2 0 





Second sort Gingelly Oil, erroneously called 
“ Rape,” (Kharasanee yelloo), is obtained from 
the red seeded variety.—-This oil differs but little 
from the one above mentioned. In Tanjore, it is 
procurable at Rupees 3 0 0 per maund. 


The following particulars concerning the two 
varieties of plant, yielding this important oil 
have been furnished by F. Copleston, Isq., 
Rajahmundry. 

First sort Gingelly. The gingelly seed par 
excellence is the produce of the plant, which 
is sown in the month of March, after the 
rice crop, and is irrigated twice, once at 
sowing, and once afterwards. The seed which 
is dlack, and is called Ist sort gingelly, 
from the fact of its yielding the largest per cent- 
age of oil, ripens in May, and sells at the rate of 
Rs. 60 per candy of 500 Ibs. The oil obtained 
from both varieties, sells at the same price, viz. 
Rs. 2 14 6 to 3 per maund of 25 lbs. according 
to quality. 

Second sort Gingelly is sown in June, and 
produces a red seed. The plant although a 
little larger resembles in most respects the for- 
mer, it has, however, a somewhat longer leaf, and 
the flower differs shade or two in color. A 
candy of 50C lbs. of this seed sells at Rs. 57 8 0. 
The price of the oil is the same as that of gingel- 
ly. This seed has of late been exported to 


France, in consequence of which the present 
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price is double what it was three years ago.— 
M. E. of 1855. 


‘Tt will have been seen that of this small 
annual plant there are two varieties oF ac- 
cording to some, spécies. Sesamum orien- 
tale, the common sort; and S, indicum, a 
less robust kind, cultivated at a differ- 
ent season, both natives of Southern Asia.” 5. 
indicum bears a pale purple flower,” and 
S. orientale has a deep red blossom. It is the 
latter which is chiefly grown in the Pen- 
insula, and the seeds afford the- Gingelly 
oil or til ka tael already extensively known 
in commerce in the East. The expressed 
oil is as clear and sweet as that from al- 
monds, and probably the Behens oil used in 
varnish, is no other. It is called by the Arabs 
“ Siriteth,” and the seed, “bennie” seed, in 
Africa. 

S. orientale is grown in the West Indies 
under the name of “wanglo.” It is said to 
have been first brought to Jamaica by the Jews 
as an article of food. 1,050 bags of gingelly, 
til, or sesame seed, were imported into Liver- 
pool, in 1849, from the Kast, South America, 
and Africa, for expressing oil and 8,710 bags in 
1850. ‘There are two kinds of seed, jight and 
dark, and it is about the same size as nustard 
seed, only not round. 

A hectare of land in Algeria yields 1475 kilo- 
grammes of seed, which, estimated at 50 cents 
the kilogramme, amounts to 737 francs, W hilst the 
cost of production is only 259 francs, leaving a 
profit of 478 francs (nearly £20). ‘The oil obtain- 
ed from this seed is inferior to good olive oil, but is 
better adapted for the mannfacture of soap. This 
plant is not unlike hemp, but the stalk is cleaner 
and semitransparent. ‘Lhe flower also is so vaudy, 
that a field in blossom looks like a bed of flor- 
ist’s flowers, and its aromatic fragrance does not 
aid to dispel such delusion. It flourishes most 
upon land which is light and fertile. The fra- 
grance of the oil is perceptibly weaker when ob- 
tained from seed produced on wet, tenacious 
soils. A gallon of seed seems to be the usual 
quantity sown upon an acre. 

In Bengal, 8, orientale is sown during February 
and the crop harvested at the end of May ; but 
S. indicum is sown on high, dry soil, in the early 
part of the rains of June, and the harvest occurs 
in September. 

About Poonah it is sown in June and har- 
vested in November. 

In Nepaul two crops are obtained annually ; 
one is sown asa first crop in April and May, 
and reaped in October and November ; the other 
as an autumn crop, after the upland rise in August 
and September, and reaped inNovember and De- 
cember. In Mysore, after being cut it is stacked 
a week, then exposed to the sun for three days, 
but gathered into heaps at night; and between 
every fwo days of such drying, it is kept a day 
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inthe heap. By this process, 


‘and shed their seeds without thrashing. The | O’ Shaughnessy, p. 479. 


seeds contain an abundance of oil, wliich might 
be substituted for olive oil; it is procured from 
them in great quantities, in Egypt, India, Kash- 
mir, China, and Japan, where it 3s used both 
for cooking and burning. It-will keep for many 
years and not acquire any rancid smell or taste, 
but in the course of a year or two becomes quite 
mild, so that when the warm taste of the seed, 
which is in the oil when first expressed, is worn 
off, it is used for all the purposes of salad oil. 
{It possesses ‘such qualities as fairly entitle it to 
introduction into Europe ; and if divested of its 
mucilage, it might perhaps compete with oil of 
olives, at least for medicinal purposes, and could 
be raised in any quantity in the British Indian 
Presidencies. It is sufficiently free from siell 
to admit of being made the medium for extract- 
ing the perfume of the jasinine, the tuberose, 
narcissus, camomile, and of the yellow rose. The 
process is managed by adding one weight of 
flowers to three weights of oil in a bottle, which 
being corked is exposed to the rays of the 
sun for forty days, when the oil is supposed 
to be sufficiently impregnated for use. Gin- 


gelly oil, is used in India to adulterate oil of | which they render micilaginous, 


almonds. The flour of the seed, after the 
oil is expressed, is used in making cakes, 
and the straw serves for fuel and manure. 
The oil is much used in Mysore for dressing 
food, and as a common lamp oil. J'rom 200 to 
400 quarters under the name of Niger seed are 
imported annually iuto Liverpool for expressing 
oil. Three varieties of Til are extensively cultivat- 
ed throughout India, for the sake of the fine oil 
expressed from their seeds, the white seeded 
variety, the parti-colored, and the black. It is 
fyom the latter that the sesamum or gingelly oil 
of commerce is obtained. Sesamum seed contains 
about 45 per cent. of oil. Good samples of the 
oil were shown atthe Great Hxhibition from 
Vizianagram, Ganjam, Hyderabad, ‘Tanjore, the 
district of Moorshedabacd, and Gwalior The 
gingelly seed is stated to. be worth about £4 per 
ton in the Northern Circars.—Stimmonds’ Comini. 
Products,,page 535. Dr. O'Shaughnessy says 
that the sesamum plant is universally cultivated 
in the East for the oil expressed from the seeds 
a very sweet oil (siritch, 472d.) which is much 
used as an article of diet, for frictions, and 


lighting. The oil-cake mixed with honey and | 


preserved citron-is esteemed an oriental luxury. 
The leaves of the plant are used as poultices. 

Nine pounds of the seed yield two quarts of 
perfectly sweet oil, which will keep many years 
without becoming rancid ; the oil made in Persia, 
and thence largely exported, is called Kurit schuh. 
Sesamum oil is of the sp. gr. 911, insoluble 
in alcohol, readily saponifies with alkalies, and 
combines with the oxide of lead. For all pur- 
poses of medicine and pharmacy it is when well 


but do not thrive’ well—-Geul. Med. Top. p. 
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the pods burst prepared quite equal tothe best olive oil.— 


: £79. Both the white and 
davk seeded varieties are cultivated in Ajmere 


900. Ainslie tells us it is much used by 
the Natives of India, in preparing their vie- 
tuals and when fresh made is by no means 
unpleasant, and that it is highly eateamed 
amongst the Japanese who cultivate the plant 
from which the seeds are obtained that yield it in 
wyeat abundance.—Aiuslie’s Mat. Med. p. 266. 
Tenasserim. The sesamum plant is largely 
cultivated in ‘lenasserim by the Karens, who bring 
the seeds to market and sell them to the Burmese, 
and they express the oil. The seeds are said 
to have the same property as linseed, and the oil 
to be a good substitute for olive oil. ‘The natives 
use it in curries, and also burn it for lights. — Ma- 
son. Sesamum indicum, has been lately introduced 
into the United States where it yields about 23 
gallons of oil to the bushel: the produce being 
‘about 20 bushels to the acre. Flax seed yields 


a eallon to the bushel. ‘The leaf of the plant has 


| been found an excellent remedy in the bowel 


complaints of children and adults, and for this 

| purpose put or dip three or four leaves in water 
but do not 
impart any unpleasant taste. The negroes 
cultivate it for food using the parched seeds 
with their meats.—Ag. Hep. for 1854 of Com. 
Patents p. 226. See GINGELLY OIL. 

(7563) SESBANIA, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Leguminose, which is so 
named from theArabic name of the species which 
is indigenous in Egypt. ‘The rest are found in 
the equinoctial parts of the world, but the most 
remarkable in India. The genus is characterised 
by having a 5-cleft or 6-toothed calyx: the 
standard of the corolla roundish, larger than the 
keel, which is obtuse, 2.edged at the base ; 
stamens diadelphous (9 and 1), with the sheath 
auricled at the base ; legume elongated, slender, 
torulose, many.seeded. ‘The species form shrubs 

for herbs with abruptly pinnate leaves, many 
_pairs of leaflets, cauline stipules lanceolate, and 
ithe petiole ending in a bristle point. Flowers 
axillary, racemose, usually yellow. —Ang. Cyc, 

(7564) SESBANIA ACULEATA, Syn. 
ARSCHYNOMENE CANNABINA, Roxb, ‘ Fl. Ind.,’ 
lii, p. 835, and Au, SpinuLosa, do., p. 333 ; 
LEGUMINOS#). | | 

Dhunchee, Hinv. : . x 


| 
Sesbania aculeata, herbaceous, annual, erect, 


sparingly branched, glabrous ; stem and petioles 
usually sprinkled with minute cartilaginous 
points ; leaves eight to ten times longer than 
broad ; leaflets twenty to forty pairs,» linear, 
obtuse, mucronate ; racemes axillary, peduneled, 
erect; lax, often about half the length of the 
leaves ; few-flowered ; flowers pretty large (more 
than half an inch long), on slender pedicels ; 
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corolla about four times the length of the calyx ; 
legumes erect, nearly terete, sharp-pointed. ‘The 
natives of Bengal familiarly employ and highly es- 
teema fibre which is known to them by the name 
of Dhunchee, Dhunicha, and Dhensha. It is pro- 
‘duced by a plant which De. Roxburgh thought 
was the same as the Aschynomene caunabina of 
Konig. ‘Chia was described by Retz, and stated 
tobe a native of the Malabar coast, and that its 
stems yielded a strong and useful fibre, asa 
substitute for Hemp. Messrs. Wight and Arnott, 
in their ‘ Flora of the India Peninsula,’ con- 
sider it to be identical which Sesdanta cochin- 
chinensis, which they have from China. Dr. 
Roxburgh states that he had not found his plant 
ima wild state, but that, in various parts of Ben- 
yal, it was cultivated for the fibres of its bark, 
which form a coarse substitute for Hemp. Messrs. 
Wight and Arnott (I. c.) unite the plaut des- 
cribed by Dr. Roxburgh with one which is very 
common in all parts of India in the rainy season, 
the Sesbania aculeata of Persoon, and which is 
called Juyuuti in Bengal, and dhundaim in 
North-West India. It springs up in rice-fields, 
and other wet cultivation, during the rainy 
season. ‘These two varieties are thus described 
by Messrs. Wight and Arnott, under the name 
of S. acnleata. Dr. Roxburgh gives the following 
general directions for its culture. ‘The soilis gene- 
rally low and wet, and not requiring much prepara- 
tion, as the plant is hardy, growing from six to 
ten feet, and rapid in growth. This renders it 
advantageous to cullivate, especially as it is con- 
sidered a melicrating crop. The time of sowing 
is when the soil has been moistened by the first 
showers of April or May. About thirty pounds 
of seed are allowed to the acre, and less weeding 
is required than for Jute. The crop is ready to 
cut in September and October, though the fibre 
does not suffer if left standing till the seed 1s 
ripe, in November. ‘The process of steeping and 
cleaning the fibre is similar to that required for 
Sunn, that is, Crotalaria juncea. ‘The general 
produce of an acre is from one hundred 
to one thousand pounds of ill-cleaned fibre, the 
current price somewhat less than that of Paut, 
viz., Cvrchorus oliforius and capsularis. ‘The 
expense of cultivation, including land rent, is 
about nine rupees. This plant, generally culti- 
vated about Calcutta during the rains, grows 
to the height of from six to ten feet, the fibres 
are long (six to seven feet), but coarser and 
moré harsh than those of Hlemp, unless cut at 
a very early period. From its great strength it 
ig well calculated for the manufacture of cord- 
age. and . cables. In Bengal, the fishermen 
make drag-ropes to their nets of this substance, 
on account of its strength, and durability im 
water. Indeed by the Bengalese it is considered 
more durable in water than either Sun or 
Pant. It has been observed to Dr. Royle by 
one gentleman well acquainted with this fibre 
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in India, that, he was. at a loss to kuow why 
the Dhunchee remained. so much neglected in 
Great Britain, as it is. really a very excellent 
fibre for common cord.and twine purposes, and 
certainly very much superior. in strength and 
durability to Jute. It is also a-much hardier 
plant than Jute; the latter, indeed, being 
rather an uncertain erop, for. the production 
of the fine, long, silky fibre, sq much called 
for in Bugland. Another gentleman observ- 
ed, that though rather wiry it was strong, 
and chiefly remarkable for its contraction when 
wetted, so much so, that it would even carry 
away the mainmast of a ship by mere contraction. 
Mr. Deneef, the Belginn farmer employed in 
India, presented samples of the Bengal Hemp, 
called Dhuncha, to the Agri-Horticultural Soci- 
ety, in November, 1840, and stated that they 
had been dressed after the Belyisn mode. A 
begah, he says, will yield 173 1b. of cleaned fibre, 
and 92 lb. of seed. A woman can dress about 
4\b.a day. In April, 1581, Captain Thompson 
presented a dressed sample of the fibre of the 
Dhuncha of Bengal, and a piece of rope made of 
it. This rope, he stated, had been used in vari- 
ous way for nearly two years, and from various 
reports upon it, he thought it likely to come into 
extensive use. Specimens of the fibre and rope 
were nlso sent to the Exhibition of 1851, and we 
have ultvady given (see Fipres) the result of the 
trial made with this rope in the Arsenal of Fort 
William, whence it appears that a three anda 
half inch rope of Dhunchee broke with not less 
than 75 ewt., though the Government Proof, re- 
quired for such rope, was only 49 cwt. The 
price of the Dhunchee, in the interior, has long 
been about R. 1 8 per maund. The following 
are reports upon this fibre : ‘The Dhunchee is 
very suitable for ropes, and if it will take in tar, 
is of considerable value. It would probably 
fetch from £30 to £35 a ton, and after beiag in- 
troduced and known, perhaps £5 more.” It 
was also valued by others at £35 in 1853. 
These fibres, in fact all the fibres from the Kast, 
would be much more valuable if properly scutch- 
etl; and if seutching mills were sent out, these 
fibres could be brought in a greatly improved state 
to market.— Royle Fié. Pl. p. 293. * 

(7565) SESBANIA AGYPTLACA, the lyyp- 
tian species, found alsoin India, forms asinall 
and very elegant tree ; its wood is employed in 
making the best charcoal fur gunpowder.—ug. 
Cyc. ‘This species of sesbania may be seen in 
culture for the sake of its leaves, which the Bur- 
mese use for poultices to promote suppuration. 
Owing to this characteristic they call the tree, 
water cbhief.— Mason. | 

(7566) SESBANIA CANNABINA, . the 
Dhanchi of Bengal, is not found wild. It is cul- 
tivated on account of the fibres of its bark, which 
ave coarse, but more durable than some other sub- 


stitutes of hemp, especially when exposed to wet, 
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and are therefore generally employed for the drag- 
ropes aud other cordage about fishing-nets.—Hag. 


Cyc. - | 
(7567) SETARIA, a genus of Grasses con- 
taining a few species cultivated as corn-grains 


in some countries.. The genus is named from. 


‘seta,’ a bristle, on acconnt of the bristly nature 
of’the involucrum. The species are found in 
both the hot and temperate parts of the world. 
‘The genus nearly corresponds in character with 
Panicum, under which it is sometimes included, 
but it is also combined with Pennisetum. It is 
characterised by haying the spikelets 2-flowered, 
supported by two or more bristles ; the lower 
valve is the smallest ; the lower flower is neuter 
or male, with the valves of the corolla coriaceous 
and indurated, awnless, the lower one embracing 
the other ; petaloid scales very obtuse and sub- 
falcate ; germen emarginate ; seed included with- 
in the persistent glumes. The species are found 
both in the hot and temperate parts of the world. 
(7568)SETARIA GLAUCA. Glaucous Bristle 
Crass, has a panicle spiked, continuous ; bristles 
of the involucre round, with erect tecth ; outer 
glumella of the fruit conspicuously wavy, wrin- 
kled transversely ; lower floret triandrous with 
two glumellas. It is found in Hertfordshire and 
other parts of England. The first twospecies are 
found in America and India. &. Germanica and 
8. italica ave cultivated as articles of diet 
in Europe and India.—ng. Cyc. 
(7569) SKTARIA ITALICA, 
PANICLE. Panicum Italicum. Lin. 
Tennay, TAM. Caraloo, Trt. 
Kang, Guz. Dokhn, ARAB. 
Raulaw, Duk. Tenna, Hort. Mau. 
Cungnie, HINDOOIE. | Arzun, Pers. 


ITALIAN 


Navanay, CaN. Prayingoo, SANs. 
Navaria, MAL. 

This grain is prized by the natives of India, 
who make cakes of it and also prepare it as 
poriidge. For the purposes of pastry it 1s very 
little inferior to wheat, and when boiled with 
milk, forms a light and pleasant meal for inva- 
lids. This article grows in abundance in the 
southern parts of Europe, particularly in Portu- 
gal, where it is termed Mitho Painco.—- dinslie, 

age 22). 

(7570) SETARIA : Species. A species of 
setaria, which the Karens call ‘ horsetail grass” 
is scattered all over the Tenasserim Provinces.— 
Mason. | | | 

(7571) SETARIA VERTICELLATA. Bris- 
tle-Grass, has a panicle spiked, lobed below ; 
branches whorled; bristles of the involucre rough, 
with reversed teeth, outer glumella of the fruit 
nearly even ; lower floret united with one ylu- 


mella. It is found in cultivated fields in Eng- 


land. Also in India. — 


(7572) SETARIA VIRIDIS, Green Bristle- | 


Grass, has a panicle spiked, continuous ; bristles 
of the involucre rough, with erect teeth ; outer 


SHADDOCK. 


glumella of the fruit nearly even ; lower floret 
neuter, with one glumella. This species is also 
| British and Indian, —_ 
~ (7578) SETHIA INDICA. Lrythroazylee, 
Ill. 48. Roxb.c. 88. ©, | 
Semboolinja marum, Thavadarum, Ta. 

When fully grown, it is still a simall tree, the 
fruit yields an oil, and the wood is esteemed. as 
a substitute for sandal wood.—M.£.J.R. This, 
Dr. Wight believes, is the erythrozylon areola- 
tum of Ainslie, when largest it is still buta 
small tree, Ainsiie states that the wood is so 
fragrant, that it is used in Mysore as a substi- 
tute for sandal wood.— Wight. 

(7574) SEWING. The art of Sewing 1s 
now practised in India chiefly by men, who are 
Mahomedans. They form the class of tailors 
(durzees), who make the dresses of their Ma- 
homedan brethren. One is usually kept in the 
service of most Furopeans.— Royle Arts §c. of 
India, page 605 

(7575) SEYCHELLE COCOA-NUT is the 
fruit of one of the Palms (Lodoicea Sechellarum), 
respecting which inany fabulous accounts were 
formerly related, such as, that it was produced 
at the bottom of the sea, the nuts being only 
found thrown up on thé coasts of the Maldive 
Islands. ‘They were called Coco de Maldivia, 
or Coco de Salomon, by the early Portuguese 
navigators. Many marvellous medical virtues 
were ascribed to these nuts by the physicians of 
the ave, both Asiatic and Huropean, and they 
were consequently sold ata high price. At pre- 


{sent they form only objects of curiosity, and are 


well known under the name of Double Cocoa- 
Nuts. The tree yielding them was first discover- 
ed by Barré,a French officer of engineers, in 
1769, then described by Sonnerat, but for the 
first time accurately described by Labillardiere, 
‘Aun. Mus.’ Paris, ix. p. 140, t. 18. A very 
full description and illustrative plates have been 
viven by Dr. Hooker, in the ‘ Botanical Maga- 
zine,’ N.S., Nos. iv., v,and vi, 1827 ;-and a 
paper on the subject was read at the Royal 
Asiatic Society by a resident of the Seychelle 
Islands. ‘To the inhabitants the tree 1s useful 
for its timber, which is hard externally, aad em- 
ployed in building their huts and for posts; the 
leaves and their footstalks are used for the roof, 
walls, and partitions, and for mauy other domes- 
tic purposes. The nuts weigh from 23 to 25 
pounds cach, and when fresh contain a white, 
transparent, and jelly-like substance, which is 
edible. Fhe ahells are employed in making vessels 
ishes of various kinds, and.jbe ,entire nuts 
‘articles of commerce, as_ they, age, esteemed 
. ier countries both for their fabjed. virtues 
and as curiosities —Eng. Cyc. See Lopoicea, 
also Szra-CocoanuT. 7 7 
(7576) SHADDOCK. A. large species of 
Citrus, commonly cultivated in the East and 
West Indies, for the sake of the delicate, subaeid, 
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juicy pulp, with which they abound. When at 
their greatest size, they are called Pompoleons ; 
the smallest, form the forbidden fruit of the 
English markets —Faulkner. — Oo 

(7577) SHAGREEN.  . | 

Chagrin. Fr. Schagrim, Rus. 

S¢hagrin, Ger. | 

- A sort of hard grained leather, prepared in a 
peculiar manner from the skin of hors:s and 
other animals, and employed in the manufacture 
of small cases and boxes. The leather is pre- 
pared in Poland, Astracan in Russia, and various 
parts of the Levaut.—Faulkuer. Shagreen dif- 
fers from leather in not being tanned or 
tawed. It bears some resemblance to parchment, 
but the grain or hair side is granulated or cover- 
ed with small round rough specks. It is/ an 
oriental manufacture, and the method of prepar- 
ing it was long kept secret. It is said to be pre- 
pared from the skins of horses, wild asses and 
camels, those portions being preferred which 
cover the chine. ‘The fillets of skin are steeped 
in water until the hair is sufficiently loosened to 
be scraped off ; the skins are then stretched upon 
a board, aud are unhaired and fleshed witha 
knife. Hach fillet is then, stretched in a frame, as 
in the preparation of parchment, and is moistened 
from time to time and gradually distended. While 
still moist, the grain or hair side is sprinkled over 
with the seeds of a kind of Chenopodium ; they are 
hard, of a shining black colour, and about the 
size of poppy seed. ‘These seeds are forced into 
the surface of the skin by the pressure of the feet 
or by means of a simple press, a piece of felt or 
thick stuff being laid over the seeds. In this 
state the skin is left to dry in the shade, and 
when the seeds are shaken out by beating the 
skin, the surface of the latter is pitted with small 
hollows corresponding with the forms of the 
seeds. ‘The skin is now stretched on an inclined 
plane, by attaching its upper end to hooks and 
fastening weights to its lower end, 1 is thinned 
off with a half-moon kuife, care being taken 
not to cut so far as the bottom of the little 
pits occasioned by the seeds. On macerating the 
skins in water they swell, and they become promi- 
nent over the shaven surface. The process 1s 
completed by steeping the strips in a warm solu- 
tion of soda; salt brine is then used, and the 
skins are ready for the dyer.—Tomdinson. 

(7578) SHALE, a term applied to any argil- 
laceous deposit naturally divisible into laminw 
parallel to the plane of deposition. Thus there 
are sandy, calcareous, purely argillaceous, and 
carbonaceous shales ; there is also a black and a 
brown bituminous shale ;.— Tomlinson. Shales 
or fire Clays, occur at Streepermatoor, Tripasoor, 
Chingleput, Mettapollium, and Cuddapah. 

(7579) SHALLOT. Attiuom AscaLonicum. 

| Gundhund, Hyp. | 

Propagated in the same way as the chive.— 
Riddeli, Shallots are 
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SHARK’S FINS. 
onion tribe, seeds seldom ; propagated by the 
young bulbs, used in sauces, salads, &e.--Jafrey. 

(7580) SHA-NEE, a bast of Arracan, of a 
reddish brown colour, rough and coarse. 

(7581) SHARK’S FINS. 

Soora meen sepputtay, ‘l'aM. 

Paak, Dux. Guz. and Hinp. and JAVANESE. « 

Sharks ave numerous, and of great size 
in the seas of the Iastern Archipelago, anil 
their fins are a regular article of trade for 
the market of China, where they are prized 
for their real or imaginary stimulating and 
restorative qualities. The name for the shark 
in Malay and Javanese is Iyu, or, abbre- 
viated, Yu, and this name has a very extensive 
currency, for it is even found in some dialects 
of the islands of the Pacific.— Crawfurd Dict. 
page 378. 

Sharks fins are largely exported from Bombay 
and Madras to China, where they are much es- 
teemed as a strengthening food. They are chief- 
ly collected in the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, 
on the Coasts of Mekran and Malabar, and other 
places along the sea coasts. — Faulkner. 

The Chinese fishmongers of the Straits Settle- 
ments, also, obtain Shark’s fins froin the same lo- 
calities which supply them with Fish maws. ‘These 
fins are not exclusively selected from Sharks 
(Squali,) but equally from (Raise). Quantities 
examined at Pinang were composed of Fins of 
the following Genera: Stegostoma, Carcharvas, 
Sphyrna, Pristis, Rhinobatus, Trygon, and Mylv- 
batis. Of all fishes Sharks and Rays are the 
most valuable to the Chinese. The flesh and en- 
trails of all, not even the electric Rays (Torpedini- 
dee) exeepted, are eaten either fresh or dried, the 
skin is used for polishing or converted into Sha- 
ereen ; gelatine is obtained from the larger fins, 
elue from the sinaller. All, except the caudal 
fins, are cut at the root so as to leave as little 
flesh as possible. The root is dipped in wetted 
lime (Chunam) in the erroneous belief of prevent- 
ing attacks of insects, and then the fius are dried 
in the sun. ‘Those imported in the Straits Set- 
tlements are packed promiscuously in gunny 
bags, each containing from one half to one Pikul, 
According to the value in the Chincse market, 
the fishmongers assort the fins in two kinds, 
“ white” and “ black” The shite consist ex- 
clusively of the dorsal fins, which are on both 
sides of a uniform light colour and reputed to 
yield more gelatine than the other fius. In China, 
the lovers of gelatinous soups pay from 30 to 
40 Spanish Dollars per Pikul of white fins. The 
pectoral, ventral and anal fins pass under the 
denomination of lack fins. ‘The colour, how- 
ever, varies according to the species from buff 
to grey or brown, and most of them are of two- 
different colours, the upper surface being dark, 
the lower light. The black fins, for obvious 
reasons the most numerous, are supposed to yield 


Iyu or Yu, Matar 


the mildest of the!a comparatively small quantity of gelatine and 
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sell in China from 15 to 20 Spanish Dollars per | down in the schools of the West, that the pat- 
Pikul. Mr. W. ‘T. Lewis has communicated the | terns and colours of woven goods should diversi- 
annexed table, shewing the quantily of Shark’s| fy plain surfaces Without disturbing the impres- 
fins imported iato, and exported during 10 years; sion of flatness, has evitlently been known to them 


from Penang to China. 
Shark’s Fins imported into and exported from 


Prince of Wales Island, from 1882 to 1842, were 





IMPORTS, EXPORTS. 





1432—3,quantity jValue in/1882 - 38, Quantity(Value in 





To fin Pikuls,| Spanish TO inPikuls.| Spanish 
1841—42 Dollafs (1641 —-42 
Total,...| 1,850 | 19,216! Total,...) 3177 1 438,036 
Cantor. 


Shark’s fins are soucht for from the Indian ocean 
to the Sandwich islands to supply the Chinese 
market. ‘Che chief supply is from Bombay and 
the Persian Gulf. They are faut, cartilaginous, 
and when cooked, esteemed by the Chinese as a 


es caer cae aa 


—_—-= 





The total quantities of | from the earliest times. Nor is it in this alone that 
the workinen of the East éxcel : they are equally 
celebrated for the rich and varied beauty of their 


patterns, and the strict appropriateness of thgse 
to the colours employed. Foremost amongst the 
woven fabrics of India are the workd-famed 
shawls of Cashmere, the finest of which, in spite 
of many imitations in Europe, are — still pro- 


Dollars. | duced in the ‘ Vale of Cashinere,” whence cou- 


tinu-s to come the suppiy of the most valuable 
wool employed in the manufacture. The Cash- 
mere goat thrives no where so well as amidst the 

rassy ravines and shady clefts of the Cashime- 
rian hills; and from the neck and under part of 
the body of the animal is taken the fine, flo-sy, 
silk-like hair, which is worked up into. these 


beautiful shawls with an exquisiie taste and skill 


which all the mechanical ingenuity of Murope has 


stimulant and tonic. ‘They should be thoroughly | never been able to imitate with more than partial 


dried and kept from any moisture. 
hundred pieces are contained ina pecul. ‘The 
price is from $6 to $60 per pecul. There 
seems to be little or no choice as to what species 
of shark the fins are from, but those of a whitish 


‘ , > | ' e ; . . ’ 
About five | 3uccess. Mention may be found of these shawls tn 


the Mahabharat and other ancient works of the 





Kast. The people of the countrics adjacent to 
Cashmere are there spoken of as bringing skins 
and cloths of wool embroidered with gold as tri- 


color are valued much higher than the black sort. ‘bute to the sovereign. From the Ayeen Ahber- 
a : “hey ° : 4 de : 


Sharks and rays of all kinds form a common 
article of food on the Chinese sea coast. ‘The 
trade in shark’s fins is likely to extend at the north 
—— Morrison. Travancore sends Shark’s  Fius 
which isa favorite article of diet with the 
Chinese, and is largely exported. —AL. #. J. kh. 

(7582) SHA-PHYOO, a bast of Arracan, 
lony, thin, smooth layers, light-colored, tough 
and flexible. 

(7588) SHAWLS. 

Chals, Chales, Fr. 

Schalen, GER. 

Shawl, Guz. HINb. 

Shavali, Ir. 


Shawl, Pers. 
Chales, Port. 
Schavalos, SP. 


Are well-known articles of dress, made of | 


wool, silk, or more commonly of silk and wool 
mixed. The finest shawls are those made at 
Cashmere, which are largely exported from Bom- 
bay to London. The chief seats of the shawl 
manufacture in Britain are, Paisley and Nor- 
wich; the French shawls are, however, much 
more esteemed than the English. — Fau/Auer. 
Although in many branches of textile manufac- 
ture, England has outstripped her oriental teach- 
er, we still find, among the workmen of the 
East, a degree of taste in the adjustment of their 
designs, an amount of skill applied to the get- 
ting-up of the fabric and the blending of patterns 
and colours so aptly combined, as to leave no- 
thing to be desired, but rather to shew that what 
we are now arriving at in arts-design by the aid of 
scientific teachings, has been practised amongst 
that ancient race during the last thousand years. 
The correct principle which science has laid 





ry, written in the sixteenth century, we gather 
that the Emperor Akbar encouraged the manu- 


| ev re ° Vd 
‘facture of these shawls by every means in his 


power, even designing some himself, and intro- 
ducing a greater and richer varicty of colours in 
their patterns. The same work informs us of 
the extension of this manufacture to the state of 
Lahore, where it is said there were then a thou- 
sand manufactorics emploved on them. A mix- 
ture of wool and silk for turbans is also spoken 
of; and some space is occupied with an enumer- 
ation of the various qualities of the shawls and 
turbans, and the mode of classifying them for 
value. Since the above period, the many trou- 
bles and political changes in the position of 
country have materially affected this branch 
of industry; and we accordingly find that 
from 30,000 looms, which was at one 
time the number at work in Lahore, there 
were, some years since, but 16,000. Donbt- 
less the more settled state of the country, 
and the increasing demand for the article in 
various parts of the world, will now help to re- 
vive this manufacture. . In all eastern countries 
the shawl is’ever considered the most essential 
and graceful part of ornamentaldress ; and even 
in Europe, with their many beautiful imitations, 
the true Cashmere shawl is still sought and ‘paid 
for at enormous prices. Even in India it is by 
no means ugusual for a rajah to pay ten thous- 
and rupees (PYUQ/.) for one of the finest of those 
yroductions ; and: which, in all probability, will 
Kave cost the labour of a whole family fora 
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life-time. The annual value of these shawls im- 
ported into Great Britain does not exceed six or 
seven thousand pounds, and forms no sort of 
criterion as_to the yearly produce of the Cash- 
merian looms, since by far the most valuable are 
taken by native kings and rajahs, and large quau- 
tities are also dispatched to Russia, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, America, and continental Murope. Pre- 
viotis to the imitation of these goods at Paisley, 
the imports had amounted to as much as 16,0000. 
annually. In embroidered shawls, scarfs, hand- 


kerchiefs, &c., in silk, cotton, and mixed fabrics, | 


India stands preemenent. Here also as im the 
make of Cashmere shawls, the Hindoos, by their 
skilful and delicate manipulation, are able to pro- 
duce fabrics of such exquisite fineness, as to defy 
the more scientific labours of European nations. 
‘Their scarfs of brocaded gold and silver, laid 
upon red, white, and green grounds, and worked 
in and interspersed with beetle’s wings, and other 
ornaments, are at once the wonder and adnura- 
tion of the world.—Capper’s Three Presidencies. 


Bangalore Silk Shawls. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, two Bangalore 


Bed Quilts exhibited by Mooushee Nunjapah 
(CLXXIV. 147) Dondala Esmursan (cLxxiv 153) 
were good specimens of this description of 
native manufacture, and the jury would have as- 
signed a prize to the first as being the superior 
article of the two, had not both been priced so 
much above their real value as to prevent their 
being brought into general use. 

A Bangalore Silk Shawl by Mooushee Nun- 
japah (cLxxiv 153) weighing 2 lbs. 3 oz. 55 
dr. price 125 Rs. was the best woven fabric 
of this description, and the jury awarded hima 
2nd Class Medal. 

(7584) SHAWI, WOOL GOATS. In Thibet, 
there are two varieties ; one is a large amma, 
with great horns, called Rappoo ; the other 
smaller,and with slender borns,is called ‘“Villoo.” 
The latter vields the finest wool, but they are 
mixed for ordinary purposes. Dr Hooker was 
assured that the sheep, of which large Hocks were 
grazing near, afford the finest wool of any. 


mainder cut away with a 


‘The | the same material, from F 
animals were caught by the tail, their legs tied, | large amou 
the long winter’s hair pulled out, and the re- | hibition. 

broad flat knife, | 


SHELL. 
fleshy mantle is very evident on the back of the 
common grey slug, in which it covers only a 
portion of the body, and contains in general, 
within the substance, an internal shell, small, 
flat, transparent, and oval. The snail affords 
a familiar instance of an external shell. Shells 
are called uuiralve or divalve according as 
they consist of one part, or of two parts joined 
together by a hinge. ‘Ihe snail is univalve, the 
oyster is bivalve. Bivalves are inferior in the 
scale of existence to univalves, both as it respects 
powers of motion and organs of sense. ‘The 
generality of the bivalve shells, including vari- 
ous oysters, muscles, &c., are termed nacreons 
shells, from nacre, the French for mother-of- 
pearl, ‘Their structure and uses in the arts 
have been already treated of Molluscous animals 
were chiefly represented in the Exhibition of 
1851, by the ingenious arrangement of their 
shelly coverings in) the form of vases, bag- 
kets, &c. An elegant epergue was exhibited, 
composed entirely of shells weathered from the 
shores of the Bahamas, arranged as cornucopias 


SK: filled with flowers, in great variety of colour and 


beauty. Also a large vase from the same islands 
with a group of flowers composed entirely of 
pure white shells. Shell bracelets from Dacca, 
with a half moon saw, and complete set of ap- 
paratus used by the bracelet-makers, were curl 
ous. ‘There were also interesting specimens of 
the conchology of Jersey, among which was the 
Oreille de Mer, a shell-fish abundantly found in 
that island, and used ina variety of ways for 
food, while the shell is preserved, and exported 
to Eneland, where its pearly iridescence causes 
‘t to be valued in ornamental papier mache 
works. There were also vases and table-tops, 
from the Channel Islands, richly ornamented 
with wreaths of shells, ‘The little islaud of 
Herm affords an immense collection of iterest- 
ine shells, in which the greater part of the de- 
vices were executed. Bouquets in shell-work 
from the Mauritius, specimens from the lastern 
Archipelago, and leaves, baskets and flowers, i 
rauce, completed the 
nt of shell-work displayed in the Ex- 
The so-called Shell of the tortoise, 


which is merely a bony covering, and different 


which was sharpened with a scythe stone. ‘he | in structure from true shell, was displayed in its 


operation was clumsily performed, 


age 88. | 

(7585) SHELL, The protective covering of | 
a class of animals widely distributed throughout | 
the earth, the fresh water, and the ocean. ‘This ! 
covering is in most cases exterior, and large 
enough to enclose the whole body ; but in some 
cases it is interior, aud only of suflicient size to 
protect the heart and lungs. Shell is a secre- 
tion from the skin which covers the back of the 
animal, and which is of a peculiar thickness and 
fleshy consistence, and is called the mantle. This 
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and the! uatural state, and ina vari 
skin much cut.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 11. | fancy articles, from Cey 


| the produce of the pear|-oyster, 


ety of beautiful 
lon, the Eastern Archi- 
Fyauce, Trimidad, &c. The beautiful 
Is, known as mother-of-pearl, 
ito articles of great beauty, 
pearls themselves, 
or rather mus- 
sel, were very interesting to look upon, though 
they are, in fact, a proof of disease in the ani- 
mai which secretes them. Pearls are produced 
when the transparent envelope of the anunal, 
called the mantle, is wounded or irritated. There 
are sinall, boring worms, which pierce the shell 


t 8 


pelaco, 
lining of oyster-sh 
was manufactured 
while a profuse display of the 
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and penetiate to the body of the animal... The. 
mantle then sends forth a quantity of pearly. 


matter over the wounded spot, and: this becomes 
a little knob or pearl. 


same way coated over with pearly matter. 
Tontlinson, p. exxix. It remains therefore to speak 
of the caaive shclls, and their employment ia the 
arts. Most of the univalve shells are of the charac- 
ter called porcelanous from their brittleness, trans- 
Incence, and the resemblance of their fracture to 
that of porcelain. But this fracture when exa- 
mined by the miscroscope reveals a structure of 
thick parallel layers, usually of a finely fibrous 
nature, at right angles to the external surface. 
Dr. Arkin says that these fibres are often nothing 
more than the transverse section of thin trans- 
parent parallel lamelle, which when viewed on 
their broad surfaces often exhibit the usual na- 
tural joints of calcareous spar. ‘Lhe soluble part 
of these shells is carbonate of lime, the particles 
of which are cemented together with a very mi- 
nute proportion of animal mucus. The hard 
and compact nature of such shells, and their 
generally smooth surface, prevent their being cut 
by the ordinary tools, which are available for 
the less hard and frangible nacreous shells: it is 
therefore necessary to treat them after the man- 
ner of the lapidary, with emery, rottenstone, and 
other substances harder than the shells them- 
selves. Such shells generally require rather 
to be polished than cut, but where it is 
necessary to divide them in order to exhibit 
their sections, they are operated upon by 
means of the slicer with diamond powder. —Cer- 
‘ain descriptions of these shells are well adapted 
‘or cameo-cutting, on account of their substance 
veing made up of differently coloured layers, and 
ilso on account of a difference of hardness and 
texture in the different layers, some approaching 
more nearly to the nature of nacreous than of 
porcelanous material. Specimens of cameo- 
shells, and of the rude but efficient instruments 
for cutting them, were shown in the Indian collec- 
tion of the Great Exhibition. The shells were 
dense, thick, and consisted of three layers of 
differently coloured shell material. <“ In the 
Cussia rufa each layer is composed of many very 
thin plates, in other words is laminated, the 
lamine, being perpendicular to the plane of the 
main layer: each lamina consists of a series of 
elongated prismatic cells, adherent by their long 
sides. The lamine of the outer and inner layers 
are parallel to the lines of growth, while those of 
the middle layer are at right angles to them.” 
Several varieties of the genus S¢vombus or conch, 
supply suitable shells for cameo cutting. The outer 
layer is nearly colourless, can be operated 
upon with steel tools, and may. be carved into 
smooth and finished forms. Experience has 
taught the cameo-cutter to choose the kinds 
known as the Bull’s Mouth, the Black Helmet, 


minute substances entering the shell, are in the. 


the Horned Helmet, and the Queen Conch, of 


which the first, two are the best. . ‘The art of 


cameo cntting was confined to Rome for upwards 
of forty years, and.to Italyuntil the last 1wenty- 
six years, at which time an Itgliau began cutting 


cameos in Paris, and now upwards of 300 per- 


sons are employed in the trade in. that, city. 
About thirty years ago, the total annual number 
of shells used in the trade was about 390 ;, the 
whole of them were sent from Kugland, and they 
were worth 30 shillings eachin Rome. But so 
rapid was the progress of ihe manufacture when 
it became more widely diffused, that the follow- 
ing numbers were given a few years ago, 
(18+47,) by Mr. Gray, as the consumption of 
shells in France for this purpose. | 


Bull’s Mouth......... 80.000 average price Is. 8d. value 6,1000. 
Bhack Helmet......... 8,000 wo... ee... 5S. Od. .... . 31,8000, 
Horned Helmet......... 500 vee oe 28. Od = = B00, 
Queen Conch ........ 12000 .......06 picasa Ls. -2)d..siscas 7008. 


A or CD 


£8,960 


PEED 


100,500 shells, 

The average value of the large eameos made 
in Paris, as stated by the same authority, is 6 
franes each, giving a sterling value of 32,000/., 
and the value of the small cameos is about 
8,0002., giving a total value of the cameos pro- 
duced in Paris, in one year, (1846,) at 40,0001. ; 
while at the same time in Hngland, not more 
than six persons were employed at the trade. 
The Black Helmet, on account of the advan- 
tageous coutrast of colour iu the layers, produces 
very effective cameos, the carved figure of the 
white upper layer being strongly relieved by 
the dark, alinost black ground, supplied by the 
second layer. The shell is first cut into pieces 
the size of the required cameos, by means of dia- 
mond dust and the slitting mill, or by a blade of 
iron or steel fed with emery and water. It is 
then carefully shaped into a square, oval or 
other shape on the grindstone, and the edges are 
finished with oilstone. It is next cemented toa 
block of wood, which serves as a handle to be 
grasped by the artist while tracing out witha 
pencil the figure to be cut on the shell. The 
pencil mark is followed by a sharp point, which 
scratches the desired outline, and this again by 
delicate tools of steel wire flattened at the end and 
hardened, and by files and gravers, for the removal 
of the superfluous portions of the white enamel. 
A common darnine-neecle, fixed in a wooden han- 
dle, forins a useful tool in this very minute and 
delicate species of carving. The careful mani- 
pulation necessary in this work can only be ac- 
quired by experience, but there are general rules 
thus sensibly given which the learner sould do 
well to remember :—“ As in all other processes 
of producing form by reduction, the . general 
shape should be first wrought, with care to leave 
every projection rather in excess, to be gradually 
reduced as the details and finish of the work are 
approached. To render the high parts more 
distinct during the process of carving, it 
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will be found’ convenient to mark them slightly 
with black-lead pencil. Throughout the cutting, 
great caution should be. observed, that in 
removing the ‘white ‘thickness’ the dark ground 
is not damaged,-gas the natural surface of 
the dark layer is fur superior to any that 
can’ be given artificiaily ; indeed, should the 
ground be ‘broken up at one part, it would be 
requisite from its lamellar structure to remove 
the entire scale or lamina from the whole surface, 
a process that will be found very tedious, and 
much mere difficult than the separation of the 
white. from the black thickness. In order that 
the finished cameo may possess a distinct outline 
at all points of view, it-is desirable to adopt the 
system followed in antique cameos, namely 
to leave all the edges of the figure quite square 
from the ground, and not gradually rounded 
down to the dark surface ; should this latter 
method be followed, it will be found that 
the outline is in many place undefined owing 


to the colour of the white raised figure of 


the cameo gradually emerging into that of the 
dark ground : this evil is entirely avoided by 
leaving theedge of the figure quite square, for 
the thickness of about 44;th of an inch. The sur- 
face of the cameo should be finished as nearly as 
possible with the cutting tools, as all polishing 
with abrasive powders is liable to remove the 
sharp angles of the figures, and deteriorate the 
cameo by leaving the form undefined. When, 
however, the work has been finished as sinooth 
as possible with the cutting tools, the final polish 
may be given by a little putty-powder used dry, 
upon a moderately stiff tooth-brush, applied with 
care, and rather to the dark ground than to the 
carved surface ; this is the concluding process, 
after which the cameo is ready for removing from 
the black prior to mounting.” ‘The covering of 
the tortoise does not properly come under the 
denomination shel2, partaking as it does of the 
nature of horn.— Tomlinson. Shell then is the hard 
calcareous substance, which protects either partial- 
ly or entirely the ‘estaceous Molluscs externally, 
or supports certain of them internally. This sub- 
stance, when external, may be considered as 
the exo-skeleton of the animal ; when internal, as 
its endo-skeleton. Whatis called the Nacre in 
shell, and which is more especially observed in 
their interior, and which is distinguished by the 
iridescence produced by the action of light, is 
found to consist of layers or folds of mem- 
branous shell-substance. When examined under 
the microscope, this substance exhibits a series of 
layers, and it has been supposed that these are 
alternately layers of membranous and calcareous 
matter ; but Dr. Carpenter has shown that when 


these layers are decalcified they exhibit the 


iridescence, but that when the corrugations are 
removed by stretching, the membrane no longer 
exhibits its beautiful hues. The Pearls found 


in the interior of the shell of many species of’ and from 4-to 
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Mollusca seem to result from the deposit of the 
nacreous substance around some nucleus mostly 
of foreign origin. ‘They are. probably always 
formed between the mantle and the shell, al- 
tough sometimes found inthe muscles or viscera 
of the animal. The Avicula margaritifera is 
called the Pearl Oyster, on account of the 
frequency with which pearls are found in its 
interior. Pearls are not unfrequently ‘found 
in the common oyster, and most fishmongers 
possess specimens which they Lave obtained 
from oysters they have opened. Many of the 
fresh-water Conchifera of European rivers conta 
them. ‘The Unio margaritiferus yields them. It 
is said that the reputation of British pearls ex- 
cited the cupidity of Julius Ceesar, and — that 
he presented a buckler covered with them to 
Venus Genetrix, which was suspended in her 
temple. Pliny speaks of British pearls dis- 
paragingly. ‘Lhose obtained from the Unio are 
venerally very good; but many are procured 
from the Mytilus edulis, and these are not so 
valuable.(Forbes and Hanely, ‘ British Mollusca.’) 
— King. Cye. 

(7586) SHELLAC. 

Chupta-Lac, Dux. Gus. & HInp. 

The most common form in which lac 1s gene- 
rally known, is the substance liquified, strained, 
aud formed into thin transparent lamine.— 
Funlkner. See Dac. 


(7587) SHERBET. A favourite, cooling, 
and refreshing beverage used in the East; and 
made of the juice of limes, pomegranates, pine- 
apples, and other fruit, mixed with water aud 
suvar, With the addition of rose-water, or some 
other fragrant ingredient. The Persian sherbets 
are most esteemed.— Fuulhkner. 

(7588) SILERRY. A well known wine, of a 
deep or light amber colour. When good, it has a 
fine aromatic odour; its taste is warm, with some 
degree of the agreeable bitterness of the peach 
kernel. It is principally produced in the 
vicinity of Xeres in Spain. It is extensively used 
as a dinner wine.— Fuuldner. 

(7589) SHIELDS. 

Daraq, ARABIC. 

Dhal Hinp. 

——, TAM. 

The use of the Shield or Buckler seems to 
have been universal over the Malay and Philip- 
pine Archipelagos before the introduction of 
fire-arms, and is still continued by all the ruder 
tribes. In Malay there are no fewer than seven 
different names for it, four of which are native, 
—two taken from the Javanese, and one from 
the ‘Telugu. ‘These names, however, refer to 


aeoarares | TEU. 
Siphar, PERs. 


the different forms of it, rather than constitute 


synonyms. — Craufurd Dict. p. 879 — 
(7590) SHLMBEAMS, in Madras, are planks 
20-to 30 feet long; 4-to 2-feet in breadth, 
8-inches thick. _ 
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SHOREA. 
(7501) SIIOES. 


Schoenen, Doz, 
—Boulies, Fr. 
Schuhe, Grr. 


Baschmaki, Rus. - 
Zapatos, Sp. > 
| Cheroopoo also 
Joora, Guz. chupatoo, Tam. — 
Jootie, Hinp. — | Chuppoo, Ten, 
Are articles of covering for the feet, generally 
made of leather, and teo well-known to need any 
description.— Faulkner. The Shoes, or rather 
slippers worn by the natives of Southern India, 
are generally of red leather if for men: they are 
made for the Madras narket at Trichinopoly or 
Arcot,the patterns are called Appashahee ; Chand- 
dooroe ; Chuppul ; and Nok-dar : The rich na- 


tives use a buff coloured cloth. The slippers of 


feinales are ornamented with spangles. Their 
price is from 4 annas to a rupee.—Jlerklots. 
‘Thunberg says the shoes of Japan are always the 
shabbiest part of the dress of ‘the Japanese. As 


they are of straw, they consequently last but a lit- | 


tle time. But they are made in immense numbers, 
cost but atrifle, and may be bought in every 
town and village in the Kinpire. ‘The pedestrian, 
therefore, throws away the old pair by the road 
side, and buys new ones as he goes along ; while 
the more provident man takes two or three pairs 
with him on. starting. 
those discarded shoes may be found on the sides 
ofall the roads. lu wet weather they wear under 
the shoe a wooden clog, which is attached to the 
foot by ties of plaited straw. Dignitaries some- 
times wear slippers made of fine rattan slips neat- 
ly plaited.—4merican Erpedition to Japan, p. 65. 

(7592) SHOLA or SOLA. This root is made 
into toys, artificial flowers, birds, garlands, floats 
for nets, or for bundles for crossing rivers. 
When charred it answers for tinder. 

(7593) SHOREA, a small Indian genus of 
Plants, belonging to the natural order Dipfero- 
carpace@, named in compliment to Sir J. Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth, then Governor- 
General of India. The genus is found as far 
south as the line; and S. robusta, the best 
known and most useful species, as far north as 
80 N. lat in many parts forming the forest 
which skirt the south-western base of the Ili- 
malaya Mountains. The genus is characterised 
by having acalyx of 5 seyals enlarging into 4 


long wings; potals 5 ; stamens 25 to 30; fruit 


l-celled, 3 valved, and L-sceded. The family 
to which the Sherea belongs is remarkable for 
the number of useful products yielded by its 
different species, as the camphor of Sumatra, 
resin, wood-oil, and valuable timber. S. robuséa 
is remarkable on all these accounts, as it is a 
lofty. and ornamental tree. with showy inflores- 
cence. Itis well known'as:a tiumber-tree by the 
name of ‘ Saul,’ or ‘Sal’, and chiefly employed in 
the northwestern province of India in all govern- 
ment works, house-timbers, gun-carriages, Xe. 
[he wood is of a uniform light-brown colour, 
lose grained and strong. ‘The tree exudes re- 


Iminense numbers” of 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


' 
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SHOREA ROBUSTA, 


sin which by the natives is called ‘ ral’, and by-the 


Kuropeans oue of the kinds of Damier, being 
used for the same. purposes as aiiy other resins, 
and in Bengal very frequently as a: substitate for 
pitch in the dockyards. It:qjis also’ sometimes 
used by the Hindoos as an ineense.— Bag. Cyc. 

(7594 SHORKEA : Species. Doustrut Saorea. 


The largest tree in the Tenasserim Provinces of 


the wood oil tree family, yields no oil, and is 
probably a species of shorea; but, says Mr. 
Mason, have never seen it either in flower or 
fruit. It is principally used for making large 
boats, but its places of growth are usually of 
difficult access by water, and it is not in very 
general use. Mr. O'Riley says: ‘It is well 
adapted for spars for vessels.’’— Mason. 
(7595) SHOREA ROBUSTA, Saur Trex. 
Roxb. i 
Uswukunida, SANS. 
King-gyeen, Bur, 
Shorea robusta or Saul tree, is of great size, 
a native of Morung, the Paulghaut mountains 
&e. Sepals afterwards changing into 5 long 
winus, petals 5, stamens 15, filaments capillary 


Sa), ARAB. 
Saul, Winn. 


below the anthers, anther cells short, obtuse,» 


connectiun filiform, produce beyond the cells in- 
to amore or less elongated colored, deciduous 
bristle, ovariuin 3 celled, with two pendulous 
ovules in each cell. Seed solitary, cotyledons 
stalked, not crumbled, radicle superior, Jeaves 
coriaceous, oblong, obtuse, often emarginate at 
the base, pancles numerous from the axils 
of the fallen leaves, branches and pedicles 
elabrous. ‘The Shorea robusta, and indeed 
some other species, vield abundance of the 
resin called dammer, the superior kinds of 
which ave efficient substitutes for the pine 
resin of the Furopean Pharmacopeie. Cap- 
tain Jenkins of Assam forwarded speeimens 
of resin perfecily transparent and colorless ; in the 
bazars the color ranges from pale amber to dark 
brown.  Itis devoid of tasteand smell. Sp. gr. 
1-097 to 1123, easily fusible, partially soluble 
in alcohol (83 1 per 1000) almost entirely in 
either, perfectly in oil of turpentine and the fix- 
ed oils; sulphuric acid dissolves and gives it a 
red color. ‘I'wo parts of colorless dammer and 
23 parts of oil of turpentine, make the best var- 
nish for lithographic drawings. The dammer 
of the Northern Circars is chiefly produced by 
the varieties of the genus Shorea. ‘The “hoveas 
are also found growing to a very limited extent 
on the Western coast, but do not appear do 
produce much, if indeed any. of the resin col- 
lected for sule. Saul is the Hindoostame name 
of the very valuable wood of this tree, and is 
commonly employed for the beams and in- 
side planks of ships.—Ains. Mat. Med. p. 210. 
Sal grows in a thick. forest on Paras nath, 
in Behar.—Hooker, page 21. ‘The Burinan 
books say that Gaudama died in a grove 
of engyen trees; and the Pali name of en- 
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SHOREA ROBUSTA. 


gyen is ¢hala, the Sanscrit sal, the name of the 
Shorea robusta. It uot imprebably exists in the 
‘Tenasserim Provinces, but-the trees of the dip- 
terocarpus tribe are so large that; to-use the lan- 
guage of Griffith, { the flowers are frequently in- 
accessible.” Ou-one of the islands near Mergui, 
Mason found an ertormous tree, whose dry fruit, 
with the calyx enlargéd into five long wings, 
proved that it was.at least a species of shorea, and 
on the Karen monntains he gathered a similar 
fruit. “Lhe natives say that a part of the petrified 
wood found in the vallev of the [rrawaddy belongs 
to this tree, and the Burman books that Gauda- 
ma was born under one of them; although the 
savans state that he was born under a Jonesia. 
Shorea robusta according to Captain Munro ‘is 
probably the best timber tree in  ludia,” and 
every species of the natural family that pro- 
~aduees it, affords valuable | timber.—AMason. 
Iu Pegn, Shorea robusta isfound chiefly on the 
Shan sideof the Loanghoo district, and in the 
Forests north of  ‘Tounghoo.—( McClelland ’s 
Light-brown wood) Dammer unites with the 
oxide of lend and forms plasters. ‘Two parts of 
colourless dammer and 24 of oil of turpentine 
mike the best. varnish for lithographic drawings 
—O Shaughnessy, page. 221. The dammer that 
exudes from the cuts in the trunk of the black 
diumnmer tree (Canarium) of the Malabar coast, 
seems to be a real favourite of several species of 
insects especially of one resembling a bee, called 
by the Hillmen “ Kulliada” (earth — hole) 
which livein pairs in holes in the ground. 
This curious circumstance will doubtless ac- 
count for the mode of formation of the resin call- 
ed in Burmah, Poon-vet and Poey ne-yet speci- 
mens of which were exhibited atthe Madras [ix- 
hibition of 1857, and are said to be found in the 
ground and supposed to be produced by some 
hy menopterous insect, it is also found in hollow 
trees. This substance although composed chiefly 
of a yellow brittle resin mixed with more or less 
sand or earth has an appearance precisely like 
that which would be looked for if used by an hy- 
menopterous insect in the construction of its cells 
(See classified Catalogue of the Madras Exhibi- 
tien of 1857, Class iv.) ‘Che Madras Exhibition 
of #855, contained a substance from Malacca 
called. ‘ Dammer klootee” which had been evi- 
dently formed in the same manner, although the 
cells were longer and the resin black and harder 
than the Poon yet. Specimens of this curious 
substance. Poon-yel, were exhibited by Dr. 
Cleghorn and the Honorable W. Elliot, Esq. 
They were brought from Burmah and = are 
said to be produced by a species of Hym- 
enopterous insect in holes in: the ground and 
hollow trees. Indeed the cellular «structure 
of the specimens much resemble that of a waap’s 
nest. In the course of the Jury’s investigations 
of the origin of the dammers of the western 
coast, it was incidentally mentioned that a species 


SHRUB. 

of bee appeared exceedingly fond of the liquid 
dammer of. the Ganarium, this insect lives in 
holes in the gronnd and it will probably be found 
on inspection that its.cells are composet of a si- 
milar substance to that now under consideration. 
—M.E.J.R. of 1857. Pwai-ngyet, Burmese, is 
given by Dr. McClelland as the Burmese name of 
the Resin of this Shorea. —MWeCleliand, p. 141. 

(7596) SHOREA (VATICA,) Species. Larp 
SHorea. On the mountains in the interior of 


Tenasserim is a species of shorea which produces 


an oil of the consistence of lard, and has been 
hence nained by the Karens ‘ the hog’s lard tree.” 
The books say that the shoreas produce resin, 
and dipterocarpus oil, but the fine long scarious 
wings of the dried calyx afford incontrovertible 
evidence that it is a species of shorea.—Masya. 
(7597) SURUB (‘Frutex’). All plants are 
divided into herbs, shrubs, and trees. A shrub is 
a plant with a woody stem, which approaches the 
tree in its duration and consistence, but never at- 
tains the height of a tree, and is generally taller 
than the herb. It varies in height from about 
four to twelve feet. Linnzeus attempted to dis- 
tineuish trees from shrubs by the former hav- 
ino buds and the latter having none. But this 
distinction is of no avail, as plant- like the willow, 
yenerally called shrubs, passes buds, whilst most 
trees in hot countries are without them. In 
horticulture, shrubs are two well known to need a 
definition. For practical purposes they are divid- 
ed into the deciduous and evergreen kinds, and 
each of these kinds may be further divided ac- 
cording to their hardy or tender habits,their form, 
size, mode of growth, colour, &c. The most 
ornamental flowering shrubs are those belonging 
to the genera Rosa, Rhododendron, Azalea, 
Kalinia, Andromeda, Vaccininm, &e. Among the 
everereen shurbs are the Holly, the Ivy, the Jas- 
mine, the Box, various Heaths, &. Shrubs are 
often planted together, forming what are called 
ghrubberries, and when the kinds are judiciously 
selected and arranged, these collections add great- 
ly to the beauty of the gardens and pleasure- 
evound where they are introduced.—Lug. Cye. 
At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, a few shells 
were exhibited, belonging to the genera, Haliotes, 
turbo, &e., useful in connection with the manu- 
facture of mother of pearl buttons, likewise the 
Chanks, which the Tliudoos use in their proces- 
sious, the exportation of these is very great, 
chiefly to Calcutta—M. #. J. R. The inland 
waters of China produce many species of shells, 
and the new genus Theliderma allied to the 
Unio, was formed by Mr. Benson of Calcutta, 
from specimens obtained of a shopkeeper at 
Canton. The land shells are abundant especially 
various kinds of snails, and are not altogether 
unknown as articles of food. A catalogue of 
nearly sixty shells obtained in Canton, is given 
in Murray’s China (v..iii p. 445), but it is 
doubtful whether more than a majority of them 
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SHUMAC OR SUMACH- 
‘are found in the country as the shops at Canton 


ure supplied in a great degree from the Indian 
Shells are common along the 


Archipelago. 
coast; Dr. Cantor mentions eizhty-eight genera 


eccurring between Canton and Chusan,—Wil. 


liams, page 272. 
-(7598)SHULGUM. Brassica Rapa. Turnip. 
(7599) SHUMAC or SUMACH. Sometimes 
called young fustic, is the powder of the leaves, 
peduncles, and young branches of a small decid- 
uous plant (Rhus coriaria) uative of the South of 
Khurope, but which is also grown in Syria and 
Palestine, for its powerful astringent properties, 
which renders it valuable for tanning light color- 
ed leather, and it imparts a beautiful bright yel- 
low dye to cottons, which is rendered permanent 
by proper mordants. It is principally imported 
from the Ionian Islands and the Morea. ‘The 
species grown for the purpose in Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy is R. Cotinus, a shrub with pale purple 
flowers, whereas RB. Coriaria has ereenish vellow 
blossoms. They may be propagated by cuttings of 
the roots and layers. R. typhina and R. Glabra 
with their varieties, are North American specics, 
which are also used for tanning purposes. In 
Montpellier and the South of france the twigs 
and leaves are known under the name of redoul 
or roudo. ‘They are gathered every year, and 
the shoots are chipped or reduced to powder by a 
mill, The imports into the United Kingdom were 
11 1846, 10,256 tons; in 1847, 11,975 tons; 
in 1848, 9,617 tons; in 1849, 12,590 tons; in 
1850, 12,929 tons and in 1852, 9,758; which 
were all retained for consumption. In 1841, we 
received about 9,000 tons from the port of Lee- 
horn. There were exported from Sicily in 1842, 
123,305 tons, valued at £68,894. Itis import- 
el in packages of about a cwt., wrapped in cloth. 
America takes a large quantity of Sumach. ‘The 
imports into the port of Boston alone, were 
19,070 bags in 1847, 84,524 in 1848 and 
80,050 in 1849. The prices in Liverpool duty 
paid in the close of this year, are per cwt. 
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Sido) 
| emiuonds. 
The trees producing Shumac, are, 
Rhus Coriaria, Hide or Elm-Leaved Sumach. 
Shumuak, Pers. | Tumtum, Anas. 

A native of Persia, Syria, Palestine, and the 
south of Europe, about 8 or 10 feet high, 
divided into numerous irregular branches. All 
parts of this plant are inodorous, but have a styp- 
tic taste; to the abundance: of tannic acid it 
owes its properties and value in the arts: M. 
Tromsdorf has found in'the berries a large quan- 
tity of bi-malate of lime.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 
282, Leaf 5-7 pairs of villous leaflets, elliptical, 








SIBIA GLOMERATA. 

bluntly and coarsely toothed, petioles naked. 
Flowers in large loose panicles of'a whitish-green. 
Drupes villous. ‘This plant is extensively used for 
the purpose of taping; ‘and it is ‘said that all the 
leather made in Turkey is tatiried ‘with the bark 
of this species of Rhus. The’ fruit is acid and 
astriugent, and the seeds are oftcn-used as tonic 
for exciting the appetite. = = 

Rhus continus, Venus-Sumach, or Wild Olive. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, arranged in loose pani- 
cles of a greenish-yellow colour: leaves simple, 
entire. ‘his a very ornamental shrub, and is 
one of the European species, growing wild in 
various districts of the south of Europe. It is 
made use of, like many other of the species, for 
tanning, in Italy, and is called Scotino. The 
wood 1g used by the modern Greeks for dyeing 
wool, which is said to be of a beautiful rich yel- 
low. It is frequently cultivated on account of 
its beauty. 

Rhus glabra, Smooth Leaved Sumach. Leaf 
like the last, but broader and glabrous. 
Branches also glabrous. Fruit red, covered with 
sikv hairs. ‘This species, as well as another 
named &. viridifolia, is considered by some bo- 
tanists as only a varietyof & typhina, Like 
the last, this species is abundant im North 
America, over-running sometimes a whole dis- 
trict, and forming a troublesome weed. — Its fruit 
is very sour, but may be eaten with impunity. 
Bees are verv fond of the blossoms. 

Rhus typhina, Yever-Rhus, or Stag’s-Horn 
Sumach. Leaves with 8-10 pair of leaflets 
and an odd one, Janceolate-acuminate, serrated, 
pilose beneath. There are two forms of this 
plant ; the one R. ¢. arborescens, in the form of 
a tree, from 10 to 25 feet in height;the other 
It. t. frutescens, shrubby, and only from 2 to 10 
feet high. ‘The young shoots are covered with 
down, which, with their somewhat crooked and 
stunted bianches, give them the appearance of 
young stags’-horns: hence their name. The flow- 
ers are in clense spikes, at the ends of the branches, 
the pistilliferous ones developing themselves into 
woolly drupes, which are very conspicuous when 
ripe. It is found in every part of North America, 
and its dark-red leaves add much to the beauties 
(of an American autumn. The fruit of this plant 
is exceedingly sour, and on this account it is 
frequently called vinegar plant, and is even used 
in some parts asa substitute for vinegar. 

(7600) SIAMULIUM. A troublesome, dip- 
terous insect (the “* Peepsa,” a species of Sia- 
multum) swarms on the banks of the streams 
uniting with the little Rungeet river in Sikkim. 
It is very small and black, floating like a speck 
before the eye ; its bite leaves a spot of extra- 
vastated blood under the cuticle, very irritating 
if not opened.— Hooker Him Jour. Vol.I. p. 187. 

(7601) SIBIA GLOMERATA. 

| Thit-phyew, Burm. 

Very plentiful in Prome, Pegu and Tounghoo, 
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as well-as about Donabew ; a compact and. close- 
cvained wood, seven or eight feet in girth, and 
is a timber that deserves to be attended.to with 
a view of bringing it into use,,. Wood, white 
golored, adapted for fancy wrk aud. cabinet 
making.—-.l/c Clelland. oe Phy es | 


(7602) SIDA, a genus af Plants belonging to 
the natural order Malvucee, coutaining nearly 
200 species, which are very extensively distribut- 
ed throughout the warm parts of the world, and 
abound in the peninsula and plains of India. The 
ame was originally applied by Theophrastus to 
a plant growing in moist situations, which is be- 
lieved to have been an Althea, also belonging 
to the fainily of Malvacez, and was adopted by 
Linneus for this genus. 





Sida is characterised by having a naked 
quinquifid calyx with valvate segments, Co- 
rolla with 5, petals, which are obovate, with 
the claws often united into a tube, and join- 
ed to the bottom of the stamen tube. The 
stamens numerous, with their filaments connected 
into a columnar tube at their base, and free at 
the apex, bearing the reniform anthers. The 
styles are numerous, but more or less united at 
the base. Capsule 5-or many-celled, Cocci single- 
seeded ; seeds suspended, roundish, and flattened. 
The species of this genus vary much in habit, 
as well as in the = structure of their fruit 
and seeds, but they resemble each other, as 
indeed do all Malvaceons plants, in abounding 
in mucilage, and in some of them having tough 
ligneous fibres, which are employed for the pnr- 
poses of cordage in different countries. }rom 
their mucilaginous nature several are employed 
as demulcents in India, such as Srda Indica, &. 
Asiatica, and 8. populifolia, in the same way 
that the Mallow and the Marsh-Mallow are in 
Europe. ‘The leaves of 8. carpinifolia (a native 
of Brazil and the Canary Islands) are chewed by 
the Brazilians, and applied with suecess to the 
stings of wasps and bees. S. rhomboidea and 
S. rhombifolva abound in very delicate flax-like 
fibres, which may be used for many of the same 
purposes as hemp and flax ; but when the plants 
are grown for the sake of their fibres, they ought 
to be sown thick, under which cireuinstances, 
like;other plants similarly sown, they grow tall 
aud slender without branches. So 8S. periploci- 
folia, a native of the Malay Islands, which suc- 
ceeds well in India, may be-cultivated for the 
same object, especially as when cut near the 
earth it quickly shoots into long simple twigs 
which abound in flax-like fibres. A species, 8. 
tiliefolia, is actually cultivated for this purpose 
in China. Seeds of this species were received 
at the Calcutta Botanic Garden under the name 


of King-ma from Pekin, in the neighbourhood of 


which the plant was said to be cultivated as a 
substitute for hemp:and flax. At Rio Janeiro 
the straight shoots of S. macrantha are employ- 
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page 87. 


SIDA PRIPLOCIFOLIA. 


ed as rocket-sticks.—Zag. Cyc. Wight gives 
Sida acuta, 95 ; dndica, 12 ; and populsfolia, 12. 

(7603) SLDA ACUTA, <Asiatica, indica, gra- 
veolens, &c. are. malvaceous plants common in 
every part of India many of thein. containing 
fibres which might be turned to useful account. 

(7604) SIDA HEMP or FLAX OF BUR- 
MAH is the product of two species, Sida acuta 
and Sida stipulata, (Burmese, Pyen-dan-gna-len.) 
They are mere weeds, but the most troublesome, 
in ‘Tavoy.— Mason. ~ 3 : 

(7605) SIDA LANCEOLATA, Retz. — 

Sida acuta, BuRM. Kureta, Dux. | 

Pata, Sans. | . 

A common plant, grows wild in many parts 
of the Deccan ; flowers small, yellow, grows to 
the height of about three feet ; and no doubt, like 
the S. Rhomboidea, a good fibre might be pro- 
cured from it.— Riddell It is a native of the pe- 
niusula of India, and found also in the hilly dis- 
tricts. The root resembles common liquorice 
and is very bitter. Dr. Ainslie informs us that the 
infusion of this root combined with ginger is 
given in intermittents and in chronic diarrhea. 
The leaves bruised with oil are applied externally 
as a poultice to accclerate suppuration. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy used an infusion of the root with 
some advantage in the cases alluded to by Ainslie, 
but could not satisfy himself as to its febrifuge 
action. It promotes perspiration, increases the 
appetite, and is in many respects a useful substi- 
tute for more costly bitters. An electuary is pre- 
pared, in Bengal, from the expressed Juice of the 
Sida and used in the treatment of worms in the 
intestinal canal, but experienced native practition- 
ers say that no reliance can be placed on its effi- 
cacy. Care must be taken not to confound the 
classical name of this plant with the Svdee of 
the bazar, which is a mixture of tne dried leaves 
and young eapsules of the Indian hemp, anda 
powerful narcotic. —O’ Shaughnessy, p. 214. An 
infusion of pata root is a very useful bitter tonic 
and astringent. Dose, one to two ounces three 
times daily. Pata is also the name of Corchorus 
olitorious.— Beng. Phar. p. 304, 

(7606) SIDA LANCEOLATA. Tne Lance 
LEAVED SIDa. 


The root. 

Malaytanghie vayr, ‘tam. | Vishabaddee, Tex. 

This root, which is not unlike the eommon 
Liquorice root, tn appearance, is intensely bitter 
and is prescribed iu infusion together with Gin- 
ger in cases of Intermittent Fever, it 1s also con- 
sidered as a stomachic, and is a useful remedy 
in chronic Bowel affections.— dius. Mat, Med. 

(7607) SIDA PERIPLOCIFOLIA, a native 
of the Malay Islands, was also one of those 
subjected to experiment by Dr. Roxburgh, 
who describes the plant as. flowering and ripen- 
ing its seed in the Botanic Garden at Calcutta, 
a great part of the year. “ Its bark abounds in 
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serviceable flaxen fibres, and as.it shoots quickly 
into long, simple twigs, particularly if cut near 
the earth, it answers well for procuring the fibre 
of good length for most purposes.” Various spe- 
cies of Sida, as S. asiatica, indica, graveolens, 
and others, are extremely common in every part of 
India in the rainy season. Many of them, no 
doubt, contain fibre which might be turned to 
useful account.— Royle Hib. Plants, page 2638. 

(7608) SIDA RHOMBOIDEA ann SIDA 
RHOMBIFOLIA are the sufed and lal bariala 
of the natives of Bengal, where the plants are in- 
ligenous in the rainy season. ‘The bark of both, 
iccording to Dr. Roxburgh, yields abundance of 
ery delicate flaxy fibres, which he thought might 
ve advantageously employed for many purposes. 
When the seed is sown thick on a good soil, the 
ants grow fall and slender, without branches, 
ind are every way fit for such purposes.— Aoyle. 
Major Hanney sent from Assain to the Agri- 
lortic. Soe., in Dee., 1851, some of the fibre 
if Sida of rhomboidea, which grows luxuriantly 
n that valley. Capt. Thompson thought from its 
ength, its similarity to silk,and its creat streneth, 
hat it would fetch a high price in England. The 
ine (only half an inch in circumference) sustain- 
d, after exposure to wet and sun for ten days, 
‘O00 Ib. 

(7609) SIDA STIPULATA. Stpa wer. 
lhe most troublesome weed in ‘Tavoy produces 
. very fine hemp or flax. There are two specics 
Sida acuta and Sida stipulata, but they are not 
sually distinguished.— WMasou. 

(7610) SIDA TILTAVFOLIA. This species, 
. tiltefolia, referred at first by Dr. Roxburgh 
oS. abutilon, is cultivated for the purpose of 
8 fibres in China. Some of its seeds were re- 
cived many years ago at the Calcutta Botanic 
rardern, under the name of King-ma, from Pe- 
im, tn the neighbourhood of which the plant is 
ultivated, for the sake of its fibre. Seeds were 
unilarly received a few years ago by the Horti- 
ultural Society, and Dr. Royle saw a fine erop 
f the plants in the garden at Chiswick, which 
eemed about eight feet high. Some of these Dr. 
indley had steeped, in order to separate the 
bres. and some were sent to Mr. Routledge in 
ie vear 1850, in order to try in his machine. 
. Roxburgh notices ‘the fibre of this plant 
s strong and pliable, very silky in its nature, 
id the plant of very rapid and luxuriant growth, 
iree crops being obtained in one year. It may 
e brought into England at the estimated price 
f £8 per ton, which is about one fifth of the 
rice of Hemp of the best quality.” Some of 
x. Roxburgh’s original specimeus, marked July, 
804, are still in the India House; the fibres 
‘e from four to five feet in length, and display 
tine soft and silky fibre, as well as adapted for 
dinning as the Jute, but are apparently superior. 

(7611) SLDEROXYLON (from = efSypos and 
prov’, a genus of Plants belonging to the natur- 
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al order Sapotacee. ‘I'he. species of this genus 
are natives of Africa, America, the Mast Indies, 
and Australia. They are evergreen trees, with 
axillary and lateral fascicles of flowers. ‘I'hey 
are remarkable%®r the hardness and weight of 
their wood, which sinks in water, and the genus 
has hence derived the name of Iron-wood:"'The 
S. incime (Smooth Iron-Wood) is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and has long been cultivat- 
ed in the greenhouses of Kurope. None of the 
species however, are at all remarkable for beau- 
ty.—Lng. Cyc. Led 

(7612) SIKAKUL. Root like a_ carrot, 
brought from Cashmeer ; used in Ajmere as an 
aphrodisiac. —Gen. Med. Top. p. 150. 

(7613) SILIGORKEE, Dr. Hooker here 
noticed a wild hog, the first wild beast of any size 
he had seen in the plains, except the hispid hare 
(Lepus hispidus) and the barking deer ( Stylocerus 
ratua.) ‘Yhe hare he found to be the best gaine 
of this part of India, except the teal. — Hooker, 
Him. Jour, Vol 1. paye 369. 


(7614) SILLARUS, STORAX LIQUID. 

(7615) SILENE COMPACTA, Stnenace®, 
Catch Fly.—These are elegant flowering plants, 
of easy culture from seed, the flowers are of vari- 
ous colours, and require only the same treatment 
asthe other species of Lyehnis.—Aiddell. 

(7616) SILK. | 

Zyde, Dur. Seta Ir, 

Soe, Fr. Ab reshum, Pens. 

Scide, GER. Seda, Port. & Sp. 

Kesum, Reshum,Guz. Schelk, Ros. 

aud Hinp. 

A soft shining filament, the product of severat 
species of caterpillar, particularly the Bombye 
mort or silk worm. Silk occurs in various forms. 
Cocoons, kutbs or husks, are the balls as formed by 
the worm, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, and 
of a golden yellow colour. Raz silk, the state 
when simply wound off the cocoors into skeins 
or hanks, 1s the thread composed of several fibres 
united by their natural gum. Wasle silk, is that 
part which is first wound off the eocoons in the 





| operation of reeling, and such cocoons as heing 
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eaten through by the worm, cannot be wound off 
the reel, but are afterward carded and spun. Silk 
husbandry is extensively prosecuted in Italy, 
France, China, Persia, Siam, and India. °‘he 
descriptious of raw silks met with in the Bombay 
markets are China, Persian, Siam, aud Bengal.— 


| Lanlkner, ‘The Bombyx Huttoni has lately been 


brought to notice by Captain Hutton as produc- 
ing a new variety of silk, spinning in all weathers, 
whereas the common silk worm is apt to be 
thrown off work by a passing cloud. It is 
thought that the new worm may prove cominer- 
cially important.—Friend of India. A new pro- 
cess 1s announced of manufacturing silk directly 
from the bark of the Mulberry tree. ‘I'he 
inventor's naine is Signor Lotteri. ‘The Exports 
from Madras, of silk, has reached 1666lbs. 
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value Rs. 6,589, andit. is probable that the 
culture ,may be successfully carried on in the 
valleys of Neilgherries. Indeed, for some years 
past, experiments had been energetically carried 
on by the late Mr. Casamajor, and at. present -by 
Major Minchin : specimens of silk from Italian 
wormsseared at Katy have been sent. —J/, JR. 
«. Afysore.—The manufactured Silks sent to the 
Madras’ Exhibition of 1855, represented in 
avery: partial degree the resources of the 
country. in. this useful as well as ornamental 
branch of Industry. ‘The finest specimens of 
Madras silk manufacture, namely, the Shawls 
of Bangalere and the silk carpets of ‘Tanjore 
and elsewhere very degervedly were awarded 
Medals. ‘The Bangalore Shawls were very 
creditable from the harmony of colors and 
elegance of design. They have been much im- 
proved of late years both in quality of material 
and in beauty of pattern; white silk pocket 
handkerchiefs rivalling the China silk in softness 
and richness are also manufactured at Bangalore. 
‘The rearing of silk worms is carried on in all 
parts of the Mysore country, and great improve- 
ment has taken place in the qualily of the silk 
at Bangalore, owing to the establishment, under 
the Mysore Government, of a farm, where mul- 
berry trees from China and other countries have 
heen introduced and where great attention has 
been paid to feeding the worms, &e, Still the 
state of the trade compared with that of the 
Bengal Presidency shows that) much is yet to 
be done, in 1841, 1,175,308 Ibs. of raw and 
waste silk were exported from the Kast Indies 
and Ceylon, of which nearly the whole was from 
Bengal. ‘The exports from the Madras Presiden- 
ey were, in 1853-4, 10,478 Ibs. of raw silk and 
1688 pieces of piece goods. Iu addition to the 
exports of this material, a great quantity is used 
in the manufactures of this country. The native 
cloths owe their beanty in a great degree to the 
richness of the silk borders. ‘The satins, kin- 
cobs, &e. of Hyderabad are well adapted to Na- 
tive costume, but hitherto little progress has 
been made iu manufacturing articles for Iuro- 
pean costume, except in Bangalore. The silk 
of Tanjore and the lesscr but elegant articles 
such as gimp, fringe, cords and tassels, braid 
for carriages, &c., are of every variety and 
of great excellence.—M. £. J. BR. 

Bengal. —Dr. Royle, writing on the silk cul- 
ture in India, mentions that the Silk-worms 
which yielded the investments of Silk, were Ist. 
The large Annual Worm reared once in the 
year, and yielding its produce from only the 
middle of March till May. 2d. The Desseey, 
or Indigenous Silk-worm of Bengal, of which 
the cocoons are obtained throughout the year ; 
that is, there are four or five collections annu- 
ally ; of these, the worm of the cold wea- 
ther, or November breeds, and that of the dry 
weather, or March and April breeds, are 
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superior to the others, from the more nourishing 
nature of the leaves at those scasons.. 3d. ‘The 
China Silk worms introduced into Bengal, which 
are next in estimation to the annual and country 
breeds ; of these, both the yellow aud while 
cocoons are abundant inthe Radnagore district. 

‘The Residents also described firstly, the Nistry 
tribe of worms, which is said. to inelade three 
distinct kinds, the smadrassie, soonamooky and 
craimee, and these yield a portion of what was 
formerly the Company’s investment of Silk ; 
secondly, the Twssek Silk-worms, of which the 
mooga, teerah, and bonbunda, are described as 
different kinds ; the cocoons of these are collect- 
ed in September, and are called the Rain wea- 
ther sorts; but there are others of the dry wea- 
ther months which are denominated daédde, and 
duggoy. Tarroy is an inferior sort collected in 
December. The Tusseh, or Tussar Silk worm, 
is very extensively diffused, the Residents des- 
eribed the Worm as being reared in all the west- 
ern forests from Ramghur to Midnapore. Dr. 
Ruxburgh mentions it as a native of Bengal, Be- 
har, and Assam, and that it isthe same as the 
Bughy insect of other districts. The Juroo is 
also described as a variety, by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, and as occurring in the districts of 
Bhagulpore and Dinajepore ; by Col. Sykes it 
was found in the Bombay, and by Dr. W. Geddes 
in the Madras Presidency. 

Mr. Hugon, Sub-Assistant to Captain Jen- 
kins, .Politieal Agent in Assam, describes six 
species of Silk-worm as being found in the 
central part of that province. Of these, the 
Mulberry Silk-worm, (Bombyx Mori); the 
‘Tusseh Silk-worm Saturnia (Phalena) paplia 
and the Mria, or Arindy Silk-worm Saturnia 
(Phalana) cynthia, were previously well known ; 
but the others have been described by himself 
and by Dr. Helfer. The Mooga  Silk-worm 
(Saturnia assamensis, Llelfer), was also evident- 
ly known to the Resident (v. Report, p. 52). 
‘The Juree Silk-worm (Bombyx religiosee, Helfer), 
is a new species discovered by Captain Jenkins on 
the Peepul tree (Ficus religiosa). This is said to 
yield a Silk certainly equal to that of the Mul- 
berry Siulk-worm. 

Saturnia sylhetica, Welfer, is a native of 
the Kassia mountains, and of Silhet and 
Dacca. It also yields Silk, as do two other 
species, the wild Silk-worm of the central pro- 
vinces, and another, which produces its cocoon 
upon the Mangoe tree. This the people 
of Malda gather, and mix with Arindy Silk co- 
coons in spinning. | | 

There are probably other species in different 
parts of India, which may be found to yleld 
useful products. , 

These wild Silk-worms may be thought by 
many unworthy of notice, as they do not 


yield. the kind of Silk most valued in com- 


merce; but they are more important than 
ia 
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they at first appear to be. We must remem- 
ber that the culture of some in the for- 
ests, and the collection of all, affords employ- 
ment to considerable numbers of» the natives in 
the parts of districts least productive of useful 
occupation. ‘They afford also clothing for ‘many 
of the inhabitants, ‘as Mr. Hugon informs us 
that Silk from the Bria, or Arindy worm (Sadur- 
nia (Phalena) cynthia) is the daily wear of the 
poor in Assam, and is used by every class in 
winter. It is remarkable for its very great 
durability. a 

The Tussch Silk is stit'better known, hav- 
ing also afforded the Natives in Bengal, Xe. a 
coarse durable Silk, which is much esteemed 
in India, both for ladies’ and children’ dresses; 
for the latter especially, on account of its cheap: 
ness and durability. As au instance of the 
quantities in which the Tusseh Silk is produc- 
ed in India, we may adduce the evidence of Mr. 
R. Montgomery of the Bengal Civil Service, in 
the Azimgurh district only, where 318,772 
pieces of ‘Tussch Silk are given as the quantity 
produced annually. 

Mulberry Trees.—The White Mulberry (Mo- 
rus alba) is infinitely to be preferred as 
food for the worms of the Bombyx mori, 
aud this has been introduced from = China 
into Kurope, as well as into India. Morus 
Indica, the species most common in Bengal, is 
thought by Dr. Wallich to be only one of its 
varieties. Morus atro-purpurea is a spectes in- 
troduced into India from China, where it 1s em- 
ployed as food for the Silk-worm, though Dr. 
Roxburgh states, that it had not been found to 
answer for that purpose in Rengal. ‘Two varie- 
ties (one, the Doppa Foglia), of the Italian White 
Mulberry, received from St. Helena, were esta- 
blished in the Kast India Company’s Botanic 
Garden at Dapooree, in the Bombay Presidency. 
The then Superintendent, Dr. Lush, forwarded 
to Caleutta young plants, which, in September 
1833, were reported by Dr. Wallich to be ina 
flourishing condition. ‘Iwo other species are 
common in the plains of North-western India, 
and others have been introduced there from 
Yaubul and Cashmere ; one distinct species oc- 
curs, moreover, in the Iimalayas. 

Col, Sykes has drawn attention to the great 
importance of introducing into India the Mulber- 
ry called Morus multicaulis, a distinct species or 
variety introdueed by M. Perrottet into France, 
in 1821, from the: Philippine Islands, where it 
had -been brougiit’from China. It is now thought 
by many, both in Italy and France, to be the 
magt valuable sort for cultivation, and has be- 
come a favourite variety in America. It is said, 
besides growing easily, and affording abundance 


of leaves of the most tidutishing: kind, to be able 


to withstand a considerable ‘degree of cold. 


~All the wild Silk-worms’feed upon different silk ; 
trees, such as the Jujube, Ficus religiosa or Peep- of the silk-districts, 
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ul, the Castor Oil Plant, Terminalia catappa some 
of the Laurel tribe, and others, which are found 
in almost all the forests of. India.-— Royle's Pro- 
ductive. Resources of Pudge: wrested, 


History of -Silk trade -with India.—Equal 


in antiquity to the growth: of cotton » was 


the production of silk in the. eountries of 
the East. Its limited extent, however, and: the 
monopoly of this valuable traffic:in the. hands. of 
the Phoenicians, and afterwards by the Persians, 
restricted its employment within the - most con- 
fined limits. Until the time of the Roman em- 
pire, its very existence appears to have been 
unknown in the West; and when Dionysius, 
the imperial geographer, who visited the East in 
the first vears of the Christian era, wrote an. ac- 
count of this new and beantiful produet, he 
speaks of it as a precious ‘web, finer than that 
of the spider, combed by the natives from flow- 
ers, and spun into rich garments of great price. 
Previous to the middle of the cighteenth cen- 
tury, Indian raw silk formed a very incousidera- 
ble portion of the trace from the Kast. Its great 
inferiority to the Ital and French arlicle was 
for along period a great barrier to the profitable 
extension of this branch of Indian trade. ‘Lhe 
factors of the Company did no inore than pur- 
chase the sitk as it reached their hands from the 
three filatures, whence aloue it came in those 
days. At Cossimbazar, Rungpore, and. Com- 
mercolly, the natives grew large tracts of the 
common muiberry-plant, reared their worms, and 
recled the produce of the cocoons ; but with so 
small regard to the exigencies of the wornis, and 
so little care bestowed upon the preparation of 
the silk, as to render it a most unprofitable and 
troublesome article in the hands of the European 
manufacturer ; so much was this felt, that until 
the latter part of the last century, Indian silk 
was employed but for the manufacture of 
certain inferior minor articles of haberdashery, 
and never entered into the composition of 
satins, or silk piece-goods of any kind. One 
ereat cause of this inferiority was to be found 
in the careless method of winding the silk from 
the cocoons, which produced such inequality in 
the thread as to render it all but unserviceable. 
Besides this, it was loaded with gummy and 
other extraneous substances, and reeled witkout 
the least attention to colour or quality ; so that 
it reached the buyer’s hands in hanks comprising 
all sorts of shades. ‘his part of their trade 
proved so annoying, and was attended with such 
fruitless results, that the Company were at one 


‘time on the point of issuing orders to cease all 


purchases of the article. Instead of: acting on 
this first impulse, the Directors wisely made an 
effort to remedy the evil eomplained of, by send- 
ing to Bengal one .or two. persons acquainted 


a 


| with the Italian mode of reeling and = assorting 


these instructors were placed ‘in the heart 
and appear, from after re- 
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Some idea of the commercial value of this 


ments were at the same time held -out to the | branch of Indian trade may be formed from the 


ryote to extend -the cultivation of ‘the mulberry | 


ptaut, by allowing them all lands so: “ysed free 
of rent fortwo years, and afterwards assessing 
thei «very. moderately. In this manner the 
silk-trade received aw impulse hitherto unknown 
té.Mjand the exports of the raw article rege from 
80,000: ibs. in: 1750, to 820,000 Ibs. in 1770. 
The partial. suceess which had attended the 
introduction of a better mode of reeling silk in- 
duced the Company to attempt still further re- 
forms; atid we accordingly: find that in the year 
1771 arsecond supply of practical silk-reelers 
and umberry-eultivators from Italy were dis- 
patched to Bengal ; proper filatures were esta- 
blished; a better mode of rearing the isects 
aud growing the plants was introduced ; and in 
addition to these measures, steps werg taken to 
secure a supply of eggs from China, with the 
view of improving the breed of the Indian worms. 
Several years elapsed before these improvements 
were beneficially felt in the quality of the silks 
imported from Bengal; but that such was the 
case may easily be seen by the steady increase im 
the quantity taken by the manufacturers of Nug- 
land, which in 1785 amounted to 576,175 Ibs. 
The greatest improvement effected by the Com- 
pany at this period was the total abolition of the 


contract system, and the substitution for it of 


avencies throughout the silk-districts, by means 
of which supplies of the cocoons were constantly 
obtained from sub-agents called bekars, who re- 
ceived advances in money, and who, in their turn, 
engaged by similar means for the | 
worms from the rearers in the different villages. 

‘The vast improvements effected in Lngland 


e 


towards the end of the last century in 


ineasure to check the consumption of the more 
costly article of silk; and we find that from 
500,000 Ibs. weight of raw silk sold in 1735, 
the silk Company did not dispose of more 
than, on the average, 300,000 Ibs. 
in the years 1800 to 1805. So much better 
were the silk transactions of the Company 
managed at this time, that in spite 
this decline in the demand for their goods, their 
yearly profits 


ju 1801. The gradual decline to a certain date, in 
the imports of Bengal raw silk, from the cause 
already assigned, may be seen by the following 
list of exports to Great Britain, taken at inter- 
vals of ten years; and in the same may be 
observed the effect of the gradual relaxation of 


supply of silk- | nous to India, 
of the earliest records of that country. 





a 


welght 


of 


gradually increased from a few | peans, 
thousands to the enormous amount of 132,982/. | durable for many purposes. 
| formed of the extent 





manufactured. ! 
is obtained from the trees of the forests inhabit- 


fact, that between the years 1776 and 1785, the 
raw silk imported by the Company, and in the 
privileged tonnage by private traders, was worth 


| 3,446,7571. 3 from 17586. to 1803, it amount- 


ed to 5,221,596/.; and from 1804 to 1810, 
to 3,115,044/.; being daring these thirty- 
five vears alinost equal to 12,000,0002. sterling. 
Upon the last renewal of the Kast India Charter 
in 1833, which provided that the Company 
should no longer engage in mercantile opera- 
tions, their extensive and well-organised filatures 
were put up for sale, aud after some delay dis- 
posed of to private parties. ‘These establish- 
ments were eleven in number, of which the fel- 
lowing gave their names to the particular kinds 


of silk produced by each of them, and by which 
| those varietivs are to this day kuown in com- 


mercial circles; they are Bauleah, Commercolly, 
Cossimbazar, Hurripaul, Jungypoor, Radnagore, 
Rungpore, Santipore, and Surdah. Besides the 
above, the Company possessed a utumber of 
hired filatures of less note. 

‘The exportatious of Bengal raw silk in 1814-15 
amounted in value to 231,2712.; in 1827-8 to 
855, 398/ and in 1837-8 to only 465,45 12. Bring- 
ing down these figures to a more recent date, we 
find that the silk exports of Calcutta were, during 
the vears 1848-9 and 1849-50, to the value of 
71-4,000/. and 655,0002. respectively. 

Indigenous Silk Worms of India.— Besides 
the China, or mulberry silkworm, there are 


several varieties of silk-spinning worms indige- 


of which mention is made jin some 
These 
have been described by several scientific writers, 


the | and arc known amongst the natives as the mooga, 


manufacture of cotton goods tended in a great | the arindy, the tussah, and the joree worms, all 


producing fibres, which, if not equal in commer- 
cial value to those of the mulberry»worm, are 
nevertheless esteemed and largely cmployec 
amongst the inhabitants of the districts in whicl 
they are found. ‘These insects inhabit vast 
tracts of forest in Upper Assam, in the Madras 
Presidency, aud in that of Bombay ; and the 
cloths made from the raw material are in ex- 
tensive use amongst not only natives but Kuro- 
who find them most economical and 
Some idea may be 
to which these kinds of 
indigenous silk are produced, when it is stated 
that in 1887 there werein one district alone 
not less than 318,772 pieces of tussah silk 
The food of the wild silkworm 


the Company’s trading monopoly in favour of | ed by them, and amongst those known as afford- 


private merchants. 3 
to England from Bengal, 61.,071 lbs. ; 


401,445 lbs.; in 1802, 114,744 lbs. ; in 1812, | 


982.427 lbs.; in 1822, 1,042,617 Jbs.; and 


in 1832, 956,453 Ibs. 


In 1782 there were shipped | ing them nourishment are the leaves of the jujube 
in 1792 | the castor-oil plant, the peepul, or banyan-tree, 
some of the laurels, and a few other plants. 


Bombay.—So early as 1795, some attempt ap- 


pears to have been made at Bombay to introduce 
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the silk-worm, but evidently without effect ; for | anda variety ‘of specimens -of silk were sent. 
until 1823 we heat nothing more of the matter, | from thence, aud some: satius (auskroo) from 
and. ‘then it seems to have beet: attempt- | Benares, Cutch, and Hyderabad, - chiefly in al- 
ed‘at one of the public jails-by the tnbour of | ternate species of different colours.’ On the Bom- 
the prisoners, the result-of which appears to | bay side the culture did -not “succeed, sant 'the 
have been the preparation of a few bales of silk | raw material is imported from China and ilyed, 
for local consumption. Later still, the zeal | but the manufacture has not on ‘that. account 
aad industry of an Italian. gentleman were | been evlected. ‘The weavers seem, in fad®,-to 
brought to bear upon the subject, and under | have paid an extra degree of attention to their 
his directions a better cultivation of the mul- | art, and sent to the Exhibition of 1884, silk 
berry plant, and a method of feeding and reeling | which is well woven, and in a variety of patterns, 
was. introduced, unattended with permanent | together with an excellent specimen (called 
results, nytanee) of double weaving, being red on one 

Madvas.—In Madras this branch of industry | side and green on the other, and showing the 
met with great encouragement so long since as ! colours and patterns very distinct. This was 
1791. No efforts were spared to induce the | from Poona The silk, from Surat, ‘Tanna, and 
natives to enter fully into the rearing of the | Alhmednugger were also admired for their pat- 
worm and the growth of the plant ; and, as the | terns, as well: as the longees from Sindh. 
result shews, the success was, if not so greal 











The silke froin Cashmere attracted much atten- 
as in Bengal, still sufficiently encouraging. Mion, both from the substantial nature of the 

China, History.—Silk is said by Chinese | fabric, some of which is called tafeta, and for 
authors to have been known there for thou- | the moderate tone of the colours with which 
sands of years. It has long been imported | they are dyed. ‘he flowered silks, or brocades, 
into India from China. The carliest notice, | frou, Benares and from Ahmedabad, as well as 
though there is some doubt about the pas- | those from Hyderabad, commanded notice for 
sage, is in the Mahabharut where Cheenas, | their richness and the happy disposition of 
Hoonas, &. are said to have brought silk, and | pattern and combination of colours.-—Royle, 
silk-worms as presents to Yoodlustira. — Arts §c. of India, page 497. 

Silk Worms and their products.-—When the Mysore. — Surgeon Smith of the Madras Army, 
China silkeworm was first introduced into} for many years in medical charge of the 
India as an object of culture we have no in- | My@re Commission, conducted experiments 
formation ; but what is called the indigenous | under his own superintendence, and the result 
(desee) silk-worm is carefully distinguished from | of his observations coutained.in the following re- 
the China worm ; and there are several species of | port may be relied on, as he spared no pains to 
wild silk-worms, species of Saturnia, Phalcna, | make himself acquainted with the subject. General 
and Bombyx, all of which were shown at the | Sir Mark Cuspon, Commissioner. July. 1857 
Great Exhibition of 1851 with Zussur, Afoonga, The cultivation of Silk is supposed to have 
and Eri cloth. The former is much used in| been introduced into Mysore by Tippoo Sultan, 
India by the natives, and is_ best known as an|and although the climate 1s evidently well cal- 
article of commerce, and has been used in Britain | eulated both for the erowth of the Mulberry, and 
for parasols ; in India it is esteemed for children’s | the development of Silkworms, the cultivation 
dresses. The Bri cloth 1s extensively used as | does not appear to have made any great progress 
an article of clothing by’ the inhabitants of As- | until after the government of the country fell 
sam. The silk of Bengal was originally very | into the hands of the British in 1832. 
inferior in quality, and very carelessly wound. The Mahomedans adopted the feeding and 
The East India Company, in the year 1757, | management of the worms and the reeling of the 
sent Mr. Wilder to improve the winding of | Silk as one of the few modes of gaining a liveli- 
‘silk; and in the year 1769 other Europeans, as | hood to which they are not averse, purchasing 
drawers, winders, reclers, and inechanics. ‘The | the Mulberry leaves from the cultivators; and 
filatures were all in Bengal, and to the South- | the Commissioner gladly encouraged the growth 
ward of 26° of N. lat., for the northwest pro- | of Silk in every possible way, with a view of de- 
vinees are much too hot and dry for the silk- | veloping habits of industry among a class of 
worm. Experiments were for many years | men generally opposed to labor of any ‘kind, un- 
made onthe western side of India to intro- | connected with a Military life. ty? = 8 
duce the culture of the silk-worm, under The open parts of the country alone seem to 
an Italian, M. Mutti; but they have lately | suit this cultivation, such as the. Bangalore, 
heen abandoned from want of success. Some | Chittledroog, and open parts of the Astagram 
excellent silk is being ‘produced in Mysore, and | Divisions. None is grown in the Nagger, or in 
it is probable that ‘the. culture might easily be | the Munjerabad sections of the Astagram Divi- 
‘carried on inthe valleys of the Himalaya.— | sion, the climate is too damp in these. last nam- 
Royle. Arts. §c. of India, page 496. Moorsheda- ed Districts. Most of the Silk was formerly 
bad ‘has long been a central mart for silk goods, exported to Coimbatore and Tanjore,and a smaller 
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portion found its way to Bellary and Diiarwar, 
for consumption in‘Native «manufactures. At 
this time (185 7),'there is a considerable consump- 
tion of the sew material in Bangalore.aud Mysore 
in‘the manufacture of Silk Shawls, Handkerehiefs 
and Native Cloths, &c. eS 

— In 1841, ‘four specimens of Silk grown in 
Mysore, were sent. to Bengal, two of the 
specimens were purchased in the bazar and 
two were fram cocoons purchased in the bazar, 
and privatéty-and carefully reeled. ‘The object 
being to find out the defects in the Mysore Silk, 
aud to know if it would be valuable as an export 
in the state in which it is sold by the Natives. 
The following are Extracts from the Report : 
One of the most apparent faults of this Silk is 
“its bad colour. This arises from the cireum- 
“ stance of the cocoons having been boiled in cop- 
“ per pans instead of earthenware, and I should 
‘imagine that at the time of reeling the Silk, 
“the water in which the cocoons were placed 
‘was not changed often, as should be done. 
+ This latter precaution would not only have 
‘assisted to give the Silk a better colour, but 
“ would have freed it somewhat more from the 
‘oum, the superabundance of which renders 
“these specimens harsh and hard.” It ap- 
peared from the above Extract that the faults of 
the Mysore Silk lay not so much in the article 
itself as in its mode of preparation. 

_A garden originally planted as a privatggpe- 
culation was taken by the Mysore Government in 
1842, with a view to try how far Signor Mutti’s 
proposal of growing Silk from standard Mulberry 
trees was likely to succeed in Mysore, and bene- 
fit the country. The larger and upper portion 
of the ground was planted with cuttings of the 
St. Helena Mulberry, and a few China ones, the 
lower and wet part, with Philippine, both grew 
well and for the first few years promised well. 
Eggs were obtained from Mr. Groves’ Establish- 
ment at Chittoor, from an Establishment in 
the Neilgherries, and some of the annual March 
bund from Mr. Blechynder’s Establishment 
in Bengal: these latter being annual worms, it 
was hoped would have proved a valuable auxili- 
ary to the Mysore breed, and enabled us to feed 
from the standard trees, but in spite of every 
care and precaution they hatched on the eleventh 
day asin Mysore and from that time regularly pro- 
duced their crops every fifty days. ‘The Silk was 
certainly a great improvement on that of Mysore, 
but the worms were delicate and required more 
care and attention, so that I much doubt if they 
were ever extensively used by the Natives. 

The Sub Peshkar of Bangalore, a man fami- 
liar with the country method of reeling Silk, was 
sent to Chittoor and placed under the tuition 
of Mr. Groves, who had an extensive plantation 
of Mulberries and experienced reelers. The 
man returned to Mysore ‘well qualified for his 
post of Superintendent of the Government Gar- 
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den. Reels of the best construction were made 


by Colonel Green and so.expert did the Natives 
become, that in 1846, the following is the report 
of the Bengal Chamber of:‘Commerce on the 
specimens sent for that purpose. os 

Report of the Silk Committee on: specimens 
of Raw Silk, the produce of the Sirkar Gardens 
at Bangalore, forwarded by the Agricultural 
Society at Madras. 7 

“* Your Committee have examined these speci- 
“© mens with great interest, and shoul be pre- 
pared to give an unqgualifiedly favourable opi- 
‘© nion onthem, had the thread been a very little 
‘stronger: as it is, itis remarkably even, round, 
“and free from knibs and gouts, and the colour 
“very pure and uniform, indeed, with the single 
‘exception of being somewhat too fine, the pre- 
‘ sent are most admirable samples of Silk.” 

“ Your Committee would however remark 
“ that an opinion often prevails among such as 
‘are not practically versed in the manufactures, 
“that the finer the Silk, the better and more 
“valuable, but itmay be too fine, and the 
‘present specimens, your Committee think, are 
‘ finer than it would be safe to prepare for the 
“ English market, for the difficulty of unwinding 
‘such Silk is extreme, and adds enormously to 
‘the charge of preparing it for the weaver. A 
‘Member of your Committee, Mr. Laidlay, ob- 
“ serves that he has known in more instances 
“ than one the most disastrous results from the 
«mistake of reeling the Silk too fine, for it will 
‘not bear to be unwound by the machinery used 
“for the purpose in England. | 

« Your Committee however beg to add, that 
‘these specimens are in every other respect un- 
‘“exceptionable, so clean, even, and beautiful, 
“ that the reeler who prepared them may be pro- 
‘¢ nounced competent to produce Silk of the first 
“rate excellence, nearly, if not quite equal to 
‘Italian. ‘* The soil and climate too must cer- 
“ tainly be favorable to the culture.” (Signed) 
Robert Watson, J. W. Laidlay. Calcutta, March 
1846. 

‘To F. S. Gabb, Esq., Secretary, Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society, Madras. Sir,—The 
Honorary Secretary of the Calcutta Agricul- 
tural Society has handed to me two sample 
skeins of Raw Silk, the produce of Bangalore, 
and a copy of your letter 26th February to 
his address, with ‘* Extract from Proceedings of 
a Meeting of your Society wherein the specimen 
of the Silk is ordered to be sent to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce here for report.” 

‘Having laid such communication and the 


“samples before the Chamber, I am desired. to 


“inform you that they consider the Silk ‘very 
‘‘ beautiful, but the thread is teo weak for frec 
“ reeling, if of stouter thread it would pay well at 
“the price you quote. Both sorts are too fine 


“ for ordinary purposes and could not be re- 


“ wound without great waste, even twice thei 
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too fine to sult the English 
“market, the staple not being strong enotizh 
“to stand the action of the’ machinery ‘weed for 


© thickness might be 


“ winding and preparing tle article for the. use 
“of ‘the weaver, probably abdnt’ 10 cocoors 
‘ would afford the best size to reel. “Bie co- 
“ egons from which these speciinetts were inacde 
“aust have been very good indeed, equal to the 
« best annual cocoons of Bengal, but the thread 
‘especially the white, ig endy and it is not 
“twisted enough ; with iinproved implements, 
‘and proper directions, the spinner should be 
‘able to produce au article of superior charac- 
“ter and higer value.” 

“Though of minor importance T may here 
‘onention that the skeins would be better if not 
* quite so thick. These weigh about 6 tolahs, 
‘whereas the skeins generally made in Lndia and 
anost approved in England weigh about 3 or 35 
tolahs, a size which is attended with several 
practical advantages,” ( Signed) W. Limong, Se- 
cretary, Caleutta, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
April 25th, 1846. 

‘he brokers, Messrs. Norton, ‘Thilburn 
aud Co. of Saint Mary Axe, London, reported of 
some samples of the Silk sent to them in 1850, 
as follows, This Silk with care in the getting up 
“would prove a valuable substitute for many 
‘other classes, and from its iutrinsic qualities 
“would find a ready sale in this market.” These 
Extracts prove the capability of Mysore to 
produce Silk of first rate quality. But until 
filatures conducted by Europeans are established 
as in Bengal but little of the Silk will ever find 
its way to the English market, At present the 
Natives find a ready sale in India for all they 
can produce, and it answers their purpose bet- 
ter to reel it roughly and sell it as they do, for 
although cleau reeling will produce a oreatly en- 
hanced price, the proceeds of the Silk will be 
much less and the sale of the raw material not 
so certain asitis now. Since 1646 the average 
annual produce of Mysore has been about 10,000 
mmaunds of 24 lbs. or 240,000 tbs weight, a 
quantity sufficiently large to attract attention to 
its cultivation. | 

The staudard mode of cultivation failed for 
reasons explained in the following Extract from 
a letter to the Commissioner, dated 11thAugust 
1849. 

«“ When we consider the incessant demand for 
leaves made on the standard trees in consequence 
of the bi-monthly crops of silk which alone 
grow in Mysore, the cause of failure will be at 
once evident. The leaves of a plant are organs 
of respiration, digestion, and nutrition, a tree 
cannot ‘be ‘made to yield 5 or 6 crops an- 
nually without seriously impairing its vitality, if 
the leaves are stripped off'a plant before the fruit 
has commenced fipening, the fruit will fall off 
and not ripen, If a branch is deprived of leaves 
for a whole summer, it will die, and not increase 
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in size perceptibly, and this is exactly what has 
taken place with the standard: trees at the Silk | 
earden, they have aged, Leconte’ ‘weedy, and 
throw out nothing but frit unless: pruited back 
to the stems, when an entire new ‘set-of branclies 
is thrown out with an sbandant’ crop of fine 
leaves; these branches hy the loss of their leaves 
age aud die within the year, and the same pro- 
cess has to be renewed ; latterly the only mode 
of obtaining good leaves frown the standards has 
been by cutting them down to the ground; the 
roots then throw up abundant fine shoots, a. pro- 
ceeding which in effect is returning to the. bash 
system. On this subjeet 1 quote the following 
passage froma valuable little work by Count 
Dandalo on the “art of rearing Silk worins.” 
He savs—“ It has been said, that in Asia they 
“ obtain as many as twelve crops of cocoons in a 
“vear, And some person made experiments, and 
“ published some views on the subject ; stating, 
‘that with us (that is in Italy) there might, at 
“least, be gathered two crops; my experiments 
‘on the contrary tend to prove, that it would be 
“a sure method of destroying the Mulberry trees, 
“and consequently the entire breed of Silk 
«worms. I cannot indeed bring myself strietly to 
“believe, that in Southern Asia it would be 
“ yossible to have such numerous crops of co- 
“coons. ‘The southern part of China corresponds 
“ very uearly, as to climate, with the Southeru 
ee de of Persia, and yet there, according to the 
«illustrious Pallas, the boughs of the Mulberry 
‘trees are cut only twice in the year, so as to 
“have in the same year two crops of cocoons. 
In those climates they prune the sinall branches 
“ twice a year, because the summer being long- 
“er, the Mulberry tree is more vigorous there 
“than it is with us. Here, on the contrary, the 
“ Mulberry tree cannot even bear the stripping 
‘of its foliage once a year without being injur- 
«ed, and certainly would die if stripped twice.” 

‘The Count is misinformed in regard to the 
number of crops annually. In Mysore, 6} 
crops are the utmost ever obtamed, each crop 
occupies 56 days, 33 in the worm, 12 in the 
cocoon, 11 in the egg, the insect requires food 
for 198 days in each year, where the succession 
is regularly kept up. ‘The cultivation by stan- 
dard trees is obviously not adapted to meet such 
an incessant demand. Of this, the Natives. are 
perfectly well aware for Doctor Royle in speaking 
of the cultivation of the standard Mulberry, says, 
“This practice is not entirely foreign to the 
‘« Natives, as the Resident at Baulleah states that 
“ the annual worm prefers the leaf of the shrub 
“which is well matured, to that which is young 
“and tender, and therefore he infers that it 
‘‘avould thrives better with the tree leaf than the 
‘ghrab leaf. He also says, that . the tree is 
“eultivated in parts of the Rungpore and 
“Radnagore districts for the production of 
“eocoons. ‘The Resident at Hurripal states, that 
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« there, the method of cultivation differs from that 
“in use about Baulleah and Malda. the leaves 
“ being gaphered only from. standard trees, which 


« are preferred on.account of the dryness of the 


 goil ini that.district.” . 2 » 
‘The following .are two Extracts froma pa- 
per taken: out . of an old Chinese work on the 
cultivation of Silk, of sufficient interest. for in- 
sertion in this place. After describing at#ength 
‘the management of the worms for an annual 
crop, or. a.spring and autumn one at most, he 
says, “ for-if they (the Mulberry trees) are quite 
“‘striptane year, they die and fail entirely the 
“ spring following.” After speaking of the ne- 
cessity for feeding the young worms every half 
hour during the first 24 hours of their life 
he says, ‘“ The reason why they take so much 
“ nains to make these little insects eat so often, 
“js to forward their growth and make them spin 
“the sooner, the great profit which they expect 
« from these creatures depends upon this care, 
“ifthey come to their full growth im twenty- 
“three or twenty-five days, a hurdle covered 
“with worms, whose weight at first was a wass, 
“that is a little more than a drachm, will pro- 
© duce twenty-five ounces of Silk, whereas, if for 
“want of proper care and nourishinent, they lo 
“not come to their perfection in less than 28 
“days, they will produce but twenty ounces, 
“and if they ave a month or 40 days in orowlhng 
“ they will have but about 10 ounces.” i’ is 
a most interesting fact, and applied to breeding 
in general, shows the vital importance of sup- 
plying young stock with abundant nourishment 
while growing : there is perhaps no other Instance 
in nature, in which such an experiment could 
have been so accurately tried and its results as- 
eartained with almost mathematical precision. 

On the subject of the comparative merits 
of the standard and bush modes of cultivat- 
ing the Mulberry, | wrote to the Sceretaries of 
the Horticultural Socicties of Bengal aud }tom- 
bay. From the latter | received no reply, which 
L regret, for I was anxious to know how far 
Signor Mutti’s plan had answered under his own 
superintendence. ‘Ihe Secretary to the Calcutta 
Agri Horticultural Society writes as follows : 
“The system of growing the Mulberry, as a 
“standard tree, has been tried in Bengal, and, 
‘so far as the result of my enquirics enables me 
«to say, with as little success as has attended 
“the experiment of the St. Helena varicty on 
«your side of India. The common bush Mul- 
«berry is very much preferred by the people at 
«“ Surdah, Commercally, Radnagore, and I be- 
“Hieve, all other parts of Bengal, where Silk 
“ cultivation prevails.” 

“More than one private speculation with 
standard trees failed at Chittoor, and Condor, 
under energetic and intelligent European super- 
sntendence. { have no reason to think that the 
experiment, has failed from any want of care or 
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altention on the part. of the attendants, they have 
done their best, aud'if the Commissioner will re- 
fer to the report of the Bengal Horticultural So- 
ciety on the specimens of Silk sent to Bengal in 
1846, he will there see that the qualifications of 
the reeler at the garden are first-rate. T have 
lately found when obliged to hire reelers to winc 
off a large crop that it is not difficult to get very 
good reelers ainong the Natives, and the reason 
why the Natives do not practice reeling their 
own Silk cleanly and fit for the European market, 
is that it is not saleable in this country and there 
is ademand for all that can be produced reeled 
in the country fashion, independently of which 
the increased value of the Silk cleanly reeled will 
not compensate for the loss of weight and increas- 
ed time and expenses of reeling. 

The standard trees are all) worn out and use- 
less, they require to be replanted, and if replac- 
ed by young treesnot a leaf should be taken 
from them forhe next five years. A large portion 
of the garden is laid down with the common 
country bush Mulberry cuttings, of the St. 
Helena for standards planted at distances of 
20 or 30 yards from each other ainong the bush- 
es, and this [ think is the proper way of growing 
standard trees, which thus planted, in no way 
interferes with the bush system, and at the same 
time alfords food in seasons when, from want of 
water or other causes the bushes fail. The Philip- 
pine planted as bushes have not answered,though 
the leaf is large and nutritious. It is said by the 
Natives not to yield an equal weight of food on 
the same space of ground. | 

| heg respeetfully to suggest to the Commis- 
sioner either that the entire garden be laid 
down in the country fashion, with standard trees 
at intervals as above deseribed, or else that it be 
let. out to Natives to be cultivated in their own 
way, keeping up the present breed of worms, 
which are very superior to their own in the bright 
eolour of the Silk. Surgeon C. J. Smith. 
Bangalore, 11th August 1849. 


At present, 1857, the cultivation of Silk is ear- 
ried on by the Natives in their own way, and by 
the bush svstem which they have foungspractical- 
ly the best. Captain J. Cunningham, "Secretary. 


Uyderabad in the Dekhan, ‘The chief of the 
manufactures and the only one for which Wa- 
rungul is famed 13 that of Persian carpets which 
are made of all sizes and of worsted cotton, or 
even of suk. 

Silk cloth, of the width of the curtailed guz, is 
manufactured and sold for 12 annas a yard, but 
the quality is very inferior. It is dyed red with 





Jac, green with indigo and turmeric, or yellow 


with turmeric alone. ‘The fusser cloth manu. 
factuged is only half the value of the silk. Cho. 
lees, "(women’s boddices) are manufactured 
but not in sufficient. quantity to supply the dis 
trict, as they are imported. © 
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The other manufactures in the Cirear af 
silks at Mutwarrah. 

The Tusser cloth—although - the. cocoons are 
the produce of the same insect as. ‘those of Ben- 
gal—bears no comparison in fineness or “durabili- 
ty with the ¢usser cloth manufactured there. ‘The 
silks are deaver,and the cottons of the same price 
as those produced nearer Hyderabad.—M™. L. 8. 
J. No. 35, 1849, p. 27. _ | 

Raw silk. is” imported from Madras and 
manufactured into sarees and women’s breast 
cloths at. Mutwarrah, Warungul, Maytpilly and 
Aimulwart ‘ah, in Elgundel, at Maiduck and 
other Kusbahs. ‘This manufacture is entirely for 
home use, and no great skill or taste is display- 
ed by the weavers, the silk pieces are of a quali- 
ty inferior to those sold at the same price in the 
Hydrabad bazar, and were it not for the transit 
duties, the manufacture would become extinct. The 
silk cloths are dyed red with the lac dye and yel- 
low with turmeric; no other dyes are used. Tus- 
ser or jungle silk, the produce ofa species of 
Saturnia, is made into sarees, punchees, and scarfs, 
at several towns of the Sircar of Warungul. But 
the chief seat of the tusser maunfacture is the 
town of Maldapore, on the right bank of the 
Godavery in the Ramgheer Sirear, where the 
moth that yields it is carefully renvedl and from 
whence raw tusser silk is sent to other parts to 
be woven into cloth. The insect in its grub state 
is first fed on the tender leaves of the Careya 
sphierica, and, when more grown, on the leaves 
of the Pentaptera tomentosa ; much watching 
and attention are bestowed in rearing the animal, 
subject as it is to destruction from birds, insects, 
and squirrels. The tusser cloths produced at 
Mahdapore are, in durability and fineness, very 
inferior to the cloths of the same kind = manufac- 
tured in Bengal, they are dyed fhe same colour, 
and with the same materials as the silks, of 
which they are about one-half the price. At 
Mahdapore there are seventy to cighty families 
employed in rearing the insect and in the manu- ; 
facture of the cloth, which is prepared princi- 
pally for, the Hydrabad market,—J. M. L. 8. 
No. 38 461850 p. 224. 

China. ‘The two principal manufactures of 
China are, those of si/é and porcelain, the origi- 
nality of which was never contested, as the 
introduction of both into Europe is_perfect- 
ly well ascertained ; and could the Chinese 
urge no other claims to praise on account 
of their ingenuity, these two alone might serve 
to give them a high rank among the nations 
of the world. ‘DHerbelot justly considers that, 
as Rome obtained.the silk manufacture from 
Greece, and Greece from. Persia, so the last 
was indebted for it, according to the best Orien- 
tal authors, to China. _ ‘The tradition, indeed, of 
the invention is there carried back, into the my- 
thological periods, and dates with the origin of 
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agriculture. These two pursuits or professions, 
iaiamely husbandry and the silk aachaue. the 
chief sources of food and clothing, form the sub- 
rect of one of the sixteen discourses to the. ‘people, 
which have been before noticed. It is there ob- 
served, that ‘“ from ancient times the Son of Hea- 
ven himself directed the plough : the Empress 
planted the mulberry-tree. Thus have these ex- 
alted personages, not above the practice of labor 
and exertion, set an example to all under heaven, 
with a view to leading the millions of their sub- 
jects to attend to their essential interests.” In 
the work published by imperial authority, called 
‘Tilustrations of Husbandry and Weaving,’ there 
are numerous woodcuts, accompanied by letter- 
press explanatory of the different processes of 
farming and the silk manufacture. The former 
head is confined to. the production of sice, the 
staple article of food, and proceeds from the first 
ploughing of the land to the packing of the grain, 
the latter details all the operations connected 
with planting the mulberry and gathering the 
leaves, up to the final weaving of the silk.— 
Mulberry Trees of China. 

Besides the common mulberry of China, which 
differs somewhat from that of Europe, they occa- 
sionally, in feeding the worms, have recourse to 
a wild specimen of the morus tribe, as well as to 
the leaves of another tree, supposed to be.a varie- 
ty of ash. ‘The production of silk in the Chi- 
nese method, and with the aid of natives of the 
couftry, was tried experimentally by the East 
India Company at St. Helena; but has been 
abandoned, with the rest of their establishments 
on that island, since the expiration of the charter. 
The principal object, in the cultivation of the 
mulberry for feeding silkworms, is to produce 
the greatest quantity of young and healthy leaves 
without, fruit. Tor this reason the trees are not 
allowed to exceed a certain age and height, They 
are planted at a convenient “distance from each 
other, on the plan of a quineunx, and are said to 
bein perfection in about three years. The mul- 
berry-tree for silkworms is chiefly cultivated in 
Che-keang, which province, together with the 
only three others that produce fine sik, namely, 
Keang-uan, Hoo-pe, and Sze-chuen, is crossed 
by the thirtieth parallel of latitude. Che-keang 
is a highly alluvial country, intersected by nu- 
merous rivers and canals, with a climate that 
corresponds pretty near‘y to the same latitude in 
the United States of America. ‘Thé soil is ma- 
nured with mud, which is dug from the rivers, 
assisted with ashes or dung; and the spaces be- 
tween the trees are generally filled with millet, 
pulse, or other articles of food. The time for 
pruning the young trees, so as to produce fine 
leafy shoots, is at the commencement of the year. 
About four eyes are. left on every shoot, and care 
is taken that,the branches 1 are properly thinned, 
with a view to giving plenty of light and air to 
the leaves. In gathering these, they make | use 
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of steps, or a ladder with a prop, as the young 
trees cannot support a ladder, and would besides 
be injured.in their branches by the use of one. 
The trees, with their foliage, ave carefully watch- 
ed, and the miscliefs of insects prevented hy the 
use of varions applications, among which are 
some essential oils. The voung trees of course 
gutter by being stripped of their lenves, which are 
the denys of plants, aud this is an additional rea- 
gon for renewing them after a ce tain time. ‘They 
endeavour in part to counteract the evil effects, 
by pruning and Topping the tree, so as to cin 
nish the wood when the leaves have been strip- 
ped, and it is probable that a few leaves are left 
on, It is surprising, however, to observe how 
goon a tree in those climates will recover its leaves 
“a the summer or autumn, after having been 
entirely stripped of Mem by a typhoon, or hurri- 
eae. Fresh plants are procured by cuttings or 
layers, or sometimes from seed. When the trees 
erow too old for the production of the finest 
leaves, and show a greater tendeney to fruitine, 
they are either removed altogether, or cut and 
managed so as to produce fresh and young 
branches. Mr. Barrow, who observed the ma- 
nagement of the trees and silkworms in Che- 
keang, confirms the ustal Chinese accounts, by 
saving that “the houses in Which the worms are 
reared are placed generally in the centre of each 
plantation, in order that they may be removed 
as far as possible from every kind of noise 3 eXx- 
perience having taught them that a sudden shout, 
or the bark of a dog, is destructive of the voung 
worms. A whole brood has sometimes perished 
by a thunder storm.” ‘The chambers are so con- 
trived as to admit ofthe use of artificial heat 
when necessary. Great care is taken of the 
sheets of paper on which the multitudes of ege's 
have been laid by the silkworm-imoths ; and the 
hatching of these eggs is either retarded or ad- 
vanced, by the application of cold or heat ac- 
cording to circumstances, so as to time the 
simultaneous exit of the young worms exactly 
to the period when the tender spring leaves of the 
mulberry are most fit for their nourishment. 
‘They proportion the food very exactly to the 
young worms by weighing the leaves, which in 
the first instance are cut, but afterwards, as the 
‘nsects become larger, are given to them whole. 
‘The greatest precautions are observed in regulat- 
ing the temperature of the apartments, and im 
keeping them clean, quiet, and free from smells. 
‘he worms are fed upon a species of small hur- 
dies of basket-work, strewed with leaves, which 
are conslautly shifted for the sake of cleauliness, 
the insects readily moving off to a fresh hurdle 
with néw leaves, as the scent attracts them. In 
proportion to their growth, room is afforded to 
them by increasing the number of these hurdles, 
the worms of one being shifted to three, then to 
six, and so. on until they reach their greatest 
size, ‘Lhe hurdles, as well as the rest of the 
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apparatus, were sent from Canton to 8t. Helena 
for the use of the Company’s establishment there. 
When the worms have cast their several skins, 
reached their greatest size, and ‘assumed a trans- 
parent yellowish colour, they are “removed into 
places divided into compartments, preparatory 
to their spinning. In the course of a week alter 
the commencement of spinning, the aifkeén cocoons 
are complete, and it now becomes “nécessary to 
take them in hand before the pupee ‘turn into 
moths, which would immediately bore their way 
out, and spoil the cocoons. When a certain 
number, therefore, have been laid aside for the 
sake of future eggs, the pups in the bulk of the 
cocoons are killed by being placed in’ Jays under 
layers of salt and leaves, with a complete exclu- 
sion of air. ‘They are subsequently placed in 
moderately warm water which dissolves the 
elutinous substance that binds the silk together, 
and the filament is wound off upon reels. ‘This 
is put up in bundles of a certain size and weight, 
ai either becomes an article of merchandise 
tuider the name of § raw silk,’ or is subjected to 
the loom, and manufactured into various stuffs, 
ror home or for foreign consumption. Notwith- 
standing the apparent simplicity of their looms, 
they willimitate exactly the newest and most 
elegant patterns from Kngland or France. ‘The 
Chinese particularly excel in the production of 
damasks and flowered satins., Their Silk crape 
has never yet been perfectly imitated ; and they 
make a species of washing silk, called at Canton 


pouge, Which becomes more soft asit is longer 
used.-- Davies Chinese, Chap. Xvi. p- 30. Kd. 


1851. 

ortune spent a few days in the vicinity 
of Nan-tsin, and as it may be consider- 
ed the centre of the great Silk country of China, 
I shall, he says, endeavour now to give a descrip- 
tion of the cultivation and appearance of the 
mulberry trees. ‘The soil over all this district 1s 
yellow loam, well mixed and enriched by vege- 
table matter ; just such soil as produces excel- 
lent wheat crops in England. The whole of 
the surface of the country, which at one period 
has been nearly a dead level, is now cut up and 
embankments formed for the cultivation of the 
mulberry. It appears to grow better upon the 
surface and sides of these embankments than 
upon level land. The low Jands, which are 
owing to the formation of these embankments, 
considerably lower than the original level of the 
plain, are used for the production of rice and 
other grains and vegetables. It is therefore 
on the banks of canals, rice ficlds, small lakes, 
and ponds, where the mulberry is generally 
cultivated, and where it seems most at home. 
But although large quantities of rice and other 
crops are grown in the silk districts, yet the coun- 
try, when viewed from a distance, resembles a 
vast mulberry garden, and when the trees are 
i full leaf, it bas a very rich appeurance. 
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The varicty of mulberry cultivated in this dis- China. But the view one gets in this country 
trict appears to be quite distinct from that which | in the summer months, after the first clipping 
is grown in the Southern parts’ of China | of the shoots, is curious, and striking. As far as 
and iu the silk districts of India. Its leaves are | the eye can reneh, in all directions, one sees 
much larger, more glossy and have more firm- | nothing but bare stumps. It looks as if some 
ness and substance than any other variety | pestilential vapour had passed over the plain 
which has come under my notice. It may | and withered up the whole of these trees, and 
be that this circumstance has something to | the view is rendered still more striking by the 
do with the superior quality of the silk pro-| beautiful patches of lively green which are ob- 
duced in the Hoo-chow country, and is worthy | served at this time in the rice fields and on the 
of the notice of silk growers in other parts of the | banks of the canals. ‘This system of clipping 
world. ‘Lhis popular variety is not reproduced | close in to the stumps of the old branches vives 
ly sceds and hence all the plantations are formed | the trees a curious and deformed appearance. 
of grafted trees. Each plant is grafted from a| ‘The ends of the branches swell out into a.club 
foot or two feet above the ground, and rarely | like form, are much thicker there than they are 
higher. ‘The trees are planted in rows from five | lower down. After P had completed my inspec- 
to six feet apart, and are allowed to grow from | tion of the country near the town of Nan-tsin, I 
six to ten feet high only, for the convenience of | proceeded onwards to the west. in the direction 
vathering the leaves. In traming them they are of Hvo-chow-foo, A few hours’ sail on a wide 
kept open in the centre; the general outline is) and beautiful canal brought me within view of 
circular, and they are not unlike some of those | the mountain ranges which form the westeru 
dwarf appletrees which are common in Kuropean boundary to the great plain of the Yang-tse-kiane, 
pardens. ‘Che accompanying sketch gives a good ! through which L had been passing for several 
representation of the habit and form of one of | days. ‘The most striking hill which came first 
those trees which has attained its full size. The | into view was crowned by ascven storied pagoda. 
different methods of gathering the leaves in these | Lt had a large tree by its side, equally striking 
districts are curious and .instruetive and show | in the distance, and which had probably been 
clearly that the cultivators well understand the | planted when the pagoda was built. I after- 
laws of vegetable physiology. Leaves are not | wards ascertained this to be the “ maiden bair- 
taken at all fram plants in their young | tree” (Salisburia adiantifolia), a tree which 
state, as this would be injurious to their attains a large size in this part of China, and is 
future productiveness. In other instances a | extremely ornamental.—.4 Resid, among the Chi. 
few leaves only are taken from the bushes, while | p, 343. The greater part of the silks and crapes 
the remainder are allowed to remain upon the | used in this part of China are manufactured in 
shoots wutil the summer growth is completed. | the adjoining towns of Soo-chow and Kang chow. 
Ln the latter case the leaves are invariably left at | Flowered crape, however, a very beautfful pro- 
the ends of the shoots. When the bushes have | duction, is made in Hoo-chow. The process of 
altained their full size, the young shoots with | manufacture is thus described by the Rev. Mr. 
the leaves are clipped close off by the stumps, | Edkins in, che North China Herald’ :— 
and shoots and leaves carricd home together to | * Two 1S x “ve engaged at a loom ina cottage 
the farm-yard to be plucked and prepared for | on the 32 eae stream. One sat at the end 
the worms. In the case of young trees, the leaves | of the loon. S! ni Say five pedals, and directing 
are gonerally gathered in by the hand, while the |the shuttle and all that needed to be done with 
shoots are left to grow on until the autumn. At) the threads that lay horizontal on the frame. 
this period all the plantations are gone over care- |The other was perched over head to superin- 
fully , the older bushes are pruned close in to the | tend the pattern. ‘This he did by means 
stumps, while the shoots of the younger ones | of vertical threads tied u iti bundles, a larve 
are only shortened back a little or allow them to | number of which, dike, “g/*ied — transversely 
attain to the desired height. The ground is | through the threads of theASizontal frame be- 
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then manured and well dug over. It remains in | neath him, were at his «7? cosal. ‘These.--be _ 
a 3 : a, 


this state until the following spring, unless a} raised according to the req Mounent of pe pat- 
winter crop of some kind of vegetable is taken | tern, and thus caw a tha® pvation’ in’ the 
off it. This is frequently the case. Even in| threads on the frame * fo st1m oustituted the 
the spring and summer months it is not unusual | flowered part of the piece. ENA Hee, among the 
to see crops of beans, cabbages, &c., growing | Chi. p. 354. If there was liftle to ng)¥ce in 
under the mulberry trees. During the win-|these temples with reference to Budditsm and 
ter months, the trees are generally bare and | its rites there were objects of anothtt kind which 
leafless. ‘Those persons who are accustomed {soon attracted my attenjjea” The halls and 
to live in countries with marked seasons, where | outhouses of the mop Stery seemed to be con- 
the winters are cold, and where the great mass | verted for the time igto a place for feeding silk- 
of vegetation is leafless, would not be struck | worms. Millions gf these little animals were 
with this circumstance in the silk country of feeding in round sieves placed one above another 
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in open frameworks made for this purpose. Sy commencing to spin. ‘The first indication of 
great was the number of the worms that every | this change is made apparent to the natives by 
sieve, and there must have been many hundreds | the bocies of the little animals becoming more 
of them, was crammed quite full.” In one large clear and almost transparent. When this. change 
hall I observed the floor completely covered | takes place, they are picked, one by one, out of 
with worms, I shall never forget the peculiar | the sieves, and placed upon bundles of straw to 
sound which fell upon my ear as I opened the | form their cocoons. These bundles of straw 
door of this hall. 1t was early in the morning, the | which are each about two feet in length, are 
worms had been just fed and were at the tune bound firmly in the middle, the two ends are 
eagerly devouring the fresh leaves cf the mul- cut straight and then spread out like a broom, 
berry. Hundreds of thousands of little mouths and into these ends the worms are laid, when 
were munching the leaves and in the stillness | they immediately fix themselves ayd begin to 
around this sound was very striking and peculi- | spin. During this process I observed the un- 
ar. The place too seemed so strange ; a temple derside of the framework on which the bundles 
—a place of worship with many huge idols, some of straw were placed surrounded with cotton 
from twenty to thirty feet in height looking | cloth to prevent the cold draught from getting 
down upon the scene on the floor. But to a to the worms. In some instances small charcoal 
Chinese there is nothing improper in converting fires were lighted and placed under the frame 
a temple into a granary or asilk-wormestablish- inside the cloth, in order to afford further 
meut fora short time if it is required, and ]|/ warmth. In some of the cottages the straw 
suppose the gods of the place are supposed to ‘covered with spinning worms was laid in the sun 
look down with approbation on such scenes of | uuder the verandahs in front of the doors. Ina 
peaceful industry. When from the large number | few days after the wos are put upon the 
of worms it is necessary to feed them on floors of | straw they have disappeared in the cocoons 
rooms and halls, there is always a layer of dry and have ecased to spin. ‘The reeling proecss 
straw laid down to keep them off the damp | now commences and machines for this purpose 
ground. This mode of treatment is resorted to 7 Were seen in almost every cottage. ‘This ap- 
when necessary, and not from choice. The sieves | paratus may be said to consist of four distinct 
of the establishment, used in the frame work | parts, or rather, 1 may divide it into these for 
1 have already noticed are greatly preferred, | the purpose of describing it. There is, first, 
Whether the worms are fed on sieves or on the | the pan of hot water into which the cocoons 
floor they are invariably cleaned every morning. ‘are thrown; second, the little loops or eyes 
All the remains of the leaf stalks of the mulberry, ‘through which the threads pass, third, a lateral 
the excrement of the animals, and other mmpuri- | or horizontal movement, in order to thiow the 
ties, are removed before the fresh leaves are OlV= vsilk in a zigzag manner over the wheel; and 
en. Much importance is attached to this matter, lastly the wheel itself, which is square. Two 
as it has a tendency to keep the worms ina clean | men, or a man and woman, are yencrally employ- 
and healthy condition. ‘Lhe Chinese are also |ed at each wheel. ‘The business of one is to 
very particular as regards the amount of light | attend to the fire and to add fresh cocoons as 
which they admit during the period the animals _the others are wound off. The most expert 
are feeding. LTalways observed the rooms were workman drives the machine - with his foot and 
kept partially darkened, no bright light was al- | attends to the threads as they pass through the 
lowed to penetrate. In many instances the own- loops over on to the whicel. Might, ten, and 
ers were most unwilling to open the doors, for sometinies twelve cocoons are taken up to form 
fear, as they said, of disturbing them, and they | one thread, and as one becomes exhausted, 
invariably cautioned me against making any un- another is taken up to supply its place. Three 
necessary noise while 1 was examining them. | and sometimes four, of such threads are passing 
At this time nearly all the Jabour in this part) over on to the wheel at the same time. ‘The 
of the country was expended on the production lateral or zigzag movement of the machine 
of the silk worm. In the fields the natives were | throws the threads in that way on the wheel, and 
seen in great numbers busily engaged in gather- L believe this is considered a great improvement 
ing the leaves; boats on the rivers were fraught | upon tue Canton method, in which the threads are 
with them ; in the country market-towns they | thrown on in a parellel manner. The water in 
were exposed for sale in great quantities, and | the pan into which the cocoons are first thrown 
everything told that they were the staple article | is never allowed to boil, but it is generally very 
of production. On the other hand, every cot- | near the boiling pot. I frequently tried It 
tage, farm house, barn and temple, was filled | and found it much too hot for my fingers to 
with. its thousands of worms which were remainin it. A slow fire of charcoal is also 
fed and tended with the greatest care. On | placed under the wheel. As the silk is winding, 
my way up from Hoo-chow-foo to Mei-chi this fire is intended to dry off the superfluous 
and about the 23rd of June, | observed that moisture which the cocoons: have imbibed in the 
manv of the worms had ceased to feed and were water in which they were immersed. During 
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the time I was in the silk eountry at tunis time twelve thousand bales; in 1886-37, it was up- 
I was continually visiting the farm-houses and ; wards of twenty thousand peculs, much of which 
ee in which the reeling of silk was going was shipped. off at $ 50 per pecul, since that 
As silk is a very valuable production, it is | period, for sone undiscovered: renson, the quan- 
reeled with more than ordinar y care, and | ob- | tity broaght to market has. fallen off, and al- 
served that in almost -all instances a clean, | though the prices range between $ 400 and 
active, and apparently clever workman was en- | $450,still the whole amount hardly exceeds 5000 
trusted with the care of the reeling process. ‘The | bales ina twelve month. In the new — tariff the 
old temple at Hoo-shan, which I visited again on duty isthe same on the raw silk from all the pro- 
my way dlown, was in a state of great-excitement | vinces ; for it is probable, that as othe trade 
and bustle. ‘The quantity of silk produced here eu at Ningpo and Shanghae, inferior qual- 
was very large, and all hands were employed | ities of silk will be sent abroad ;  inceed, if the 
yenerally all, rather averse to work of any kind, | exportation of silk and tea does not increase, it 
were obliged to take their places at the wheel or | is difficult, to sce with what commodities the 
the fire. But as the silk was their own, they | Chinese are to buy the large amount of foreign 
secmed, notwithstanding their habitual indolence, | goods that are likely — to be brought to the new 
to work with hearty goodwill, On the following; ports. The Nanking raw silk exported the past 
morning, when I awoke, | found myself quietly at | year will average $ 45/} per pecul, or $ L00 
anchor cloae by the west gate of Too-chow-foo, | higher than it is set down in the statement. The 
my boatinen having worked all night. T spent! waste or refuse raw silk goes entirely to India. 
the next few days in the country to the north- | Si/% organzine is “formed of two, three, or more 
ward bordering on the 'T’aihoo lake, and partly | singles (7. e. reeled threads after being twisted, 
near the town ‘Nan- isin being anxious to see the | aceording to the substances required, twisted to- 
end of the silk season. About the cighth, or | gether ina contrary direction to that of which 
from that to the tenth of July, the winding | it is composed are twisted.” It is included in 
of the cocoons had ceased almost everywhere, | the statements of trade under the name of. silk 
and a few days after this there was searee-| thread. Organzinc is also called thrown si/f, 
ly a sigu of all that hfe and bustle which | though there may be some difference between the 
is visible everywhere during the time that | two, as it is said organzine is not made by the 
the silk isin hand. he clash of the winding- | Chinese ; it is used in weaving piece goods. Silk 
machines, which used to be heard in every | thread and ribbons go to the United States, and 
cottage, farmhouse, and temple, had now ceased ; | South America. &//* piece goods of all kinds are 
the furnaces, pans, and wheels, with all the shipped for the most part to the Umited States, 
other parts of the apparatus in) common use) Mexico and South-America ; but considerable 
during the winding season, had been cleared = quantities vo also to England chiefly for re- 
away, and a stranger visiting that country now | exportation: one seventh of the total exporta- 
could scarecly have believed that such a busy tion in| 1836-7 was in Mnelish ships. Instead 
bustling scene had been acting only a few davs of the aunnal export of $400,000) stated in 
hefore. During my peregrinations in the silk: the ‘Table, it should be oue inillion of dollars, 
country To made many inquiries amongst the!) and the duties put at $30,000. Most of the 
nitives as to the price of raw silk in the districts various deseriptions of silk piece goods usually 
where it is produced. At Meiche the price was exported are enamerated in the ‘Tables there - 
said to range from twelve to eighteen dollars for are a few others, as ganze, erape shawls, levan- 
100 taels or silk. At PHoo- now and Nantsin, © tines, taffeta, but all description of them is here 
where the silk is of @ superior quality, the omitted. — Worrison. 

prices in 1855 were from eighteen to twenty two The manufacture of silk is original among 
dollars for 100 tacls. The price of yaw silk, the Chinese as well as those of porcelain and 
like that of every thing else, no doubt depends | laccuered ware, and in neither of them have 
ina great measure upon the supply and demand, | foreigners vet) suceceded in fully equalling the 
und varies accordingly.—.2 Mes. among the Chi. | ative produc ts. ‘The notices of the cultivation 
2372, | ofthe mulberry and the rearing of | silkwornis 
The Honorable Mr. Morrison tells us that the | found in Chinese works have been industriously 
mulberry is cultivated in all the provinces | collected and published by Mr. Julien by orders 
uf China, except the most northerly, and) of the French gover nment. From his work 
silk is raised wherever the tree grows. ‘Lhe | it appears that credible notices of the eulture of 
best raw silk, called faysaam, comes from the! the tree and manufacture of silk care found as 
province of Hookwang ; Ale dsuilee also comes | far back as B.C. 780 ; and in referring its inven- 
from that province and Cheakinz ; s both kids aie} tion to the Empress Siling. or Yuenfi wife 
called Nanking raw silk, and-are chiefly exported | of the emperor Hwang-to, B. ©. 2602, the 
to England. ‘In 1833-84, the, aptice of the best | Chinese have shown theie belief of its still higher 

sorts was from £ 300 to £350. per pecul, and antiquity. .‘ The Shi King contains this distich : 
the annual exportation was” between ten and The legitimate wile of Hwaneti named. Siling 
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shi began to rear silkworms.” ‘Phe best 
silk is found in the provinces of Sz’cheun, Hupeh 
Chehkiang, and Kaangnan, but every: province 
south of 45° N. produces it of different degrees 
of fineness. Probably the kind called © ésadée, 
brought from TLupeh, is the finest silk found in 
the world. While the worms are grow- 
ing, care is taken to keep them unelisturbed, 
and they are often changed from one hurdle to 
another that they may have roomy and _ cleanly 
places ; the utwost attention is paid to the con- 
di:ion and feeding of the worms and noting the 
time for preparing them for spinning cocoons. 
Three days are required for them to spin, and 
in six it is time to stifle the larva ; and reel 
the silk from the cocoons ; but this being usu- 
ally done by other workmen, those who rear the 
worms inclose the cocoons in a jar buried in 
the ground and lined with mats and leaves, 
interlaying them with salt, which kills the pupe 
and keeps the silk supple, strong, and lustrons; 
preserved in this manner,they can be transported 
to any distance, or the reeling of the silk can 
be: delayed till convenient. Another mode of 
destroying the cocoons is to spread them on 
trays, and expose them by twos to the steam of 
hoiling water, putting the upper in the place of 
the lower one according to the degree of heat 
they are in, taking care that the chrysalides are 
killed, and the silk not injured. After exposure 
to steam, the silk can be reeled off immediately, 
but if placed in the jars, they must be put into 
warm water to dissolve the e@lue, before it can 
be unwounded. ‘The raw silk is an article of 
snle ;the sorts usually known in the Canton mar- 
ket are tsatle, taysaam, and Canton raw silk. 
‘The loom is worked by two hands, one of whom 
sits on the top of the frame, where he pulls the 
treddles, and assists in changing the various 
parts of the machine. The workinen linilate 
almost any pattern, excelling particularly im 
crapes, and Howered satings and damasks, for 
official dresses. ‘The common people wear pongee 
and senshaw, which they frequently dyein gam- 
bier to a dust or black color ; these fabrics con- 
stitute most durable simmer garments, and the 
pongee becomes softer by repeated washing 
Many of the delicate silk tissues known in Europe 
are not manufactured by the Chinese, most 
of their fabries being heavy. The /o or Jaw 
saa beautiful article, used for summer robes, 
musqueto curtains, festoons and other purposes, 
but is seldom sent abroad. ‘The English words 
satin, senshaw, and silk, are probably derived 
from theChinese terms sz’tiin, sensha and sz,’ in- 
termediately through other languages. — Wul- 
liams’ Middle Kingdom, Vol. 1. page 123. 

Silk, in Europe.—The discovery of the uses fo 
which the cocoon of the silkworm might be appli- 
ed, appears to have been first made in China: the 
written records of that country declare that anEm- 
press was the first to unravel the filmy thread, and 
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to work it into a web of cloth, and this ts stated 
to have taken place 2,700 years before the Chris- 
tian era. However thissmay be, it is a fact that 
when the existence of the silken fabrics of China 
became kuown in other countriés, the manufac- 
ture was not in its infaney and imperfectly ex- 
ecouted, but had attained a degree of ‘excellence 
which proved a long and successful practice of it 
among the Chinese. Such indeed was its im- 
portance, that the very people and their country 
are named Seres, and Serica, in ancient writ- 
ings, from the Chinese word Se, which signifies 
Silk. At length, about the middle of the sixth 
century, the western world received the great boon 
of a supply of silkworms’ eggs: these were 
conveyed from China to Constantinople by two 
Persian monks, who had gone to the East. as 
missionaries, and had observed in China the 
various processes connected with the rearing of 
the silkworm, the nature of the trees on which 
they fed, and the preparation of the silk. This 
occurred about the year 552, im the reign of 
Justinian, who gave every encouragement to the 
introduction of the valuable insect. The eggs 
were secretly conveyed from China within a 
hollow cane: at the proper season they were 
hatched, and the caterpillars were fed with the 
lonves of the wild) mulberry tree. The monks 
continued to superintend, at Constantinople, the 
rearing of the insects, and the whole process of 
manufacturing the silk. Trom = this small com- 
meneement the myriads of silkworms have 
sprung, which throughout  Kuroye and western 
Asia have met the demand for silk, which has 
cone on increasing from that time to the pre- 
sent. 

‘The silkworm in Europe, is the caterpillar of the 
mulberry tree moth (Bombyx mort) belonging to 
the tribe of mealy-winged nocturnal insects, of 
which in the summer evenings we secé so many 
examples. The eggs of this moth are smaller than 
grains of mustard seed, very numerous, shuhtly 
flattened, yellowish at first, but changimg ina 
few days toa blue or slate colour. In temperate 
climates they can be preserved through the 
winter without hatching until the time when the 
mulberry tree puts forth its leaves in the follow- 
ing spring. ‘This tree forms the entire food of 
the caterpillar, ‘and seems alinost exclusively its 
own; for whilesother trees and vegetables nour- 
ish myriads of "fnsects, the mulberry-tree 1s 
seldom attacked Wv any but this insect, which in 
many parts of its native country, China, inhabits 
the leaves in-the open air, and goes through all 
its changes without any attention from man, 
whose only care is to gather in the harvest of 
silk cocoons at the right season. In some parts 


of China, however, the silkworm requires the 


‘game care in the way of shelter, feeding, and 
nursing which in other countries is found _neces- 
‘sary to ensure success. 
tree (Morus nigra), so well known in Great Bri- 


The common ‘mulberry- 
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tain, is not the best species for the nourishment 
of the silkworm, although the caterpillar feeds 
dye on the leaves. The whitefruited mulber- 
, M. alba, a native of China, isthe best, and is 
greatly preferred by the insect. It is now culti- 
vated in many parts of Europe, frequently 
asa pollard by road sides. It comes into leaf a 
fortnight earlier than the black mulberry, which 
is an advantage i in the culture of silkworms. The 
white mulberry does not thrive in Britain, the 
winters being too severe. There is another varie- 
ty of mulberry, called the Philippine mulberry, 
which is a favourite in the south of France, on 
accouut of the size and quantity of the leaves, 
and the ease with which it can be propagated. 
In the south of Europe mulberry leaves are soli 
by weight in the market, and the buyer chooses 
them either young or mature, according to the 
ave of the insects which are to feed on thei. 
Young worms are fed on tender leaves, while full 
prown caterpillars require the stronger nutri- 
nent of the mature leaf. Attempts have been 
aade to store food for the silkworm by drying 
the leaves inthe sun,then reducing them to 
powder, and placing the latter in) jars. This 
powder moistened with-water is eaten with 
avidity by the silkworm ; and may = provea 
valuable resource in late seasons, or under cir- 
cumstances which affeet the principal crop. It 
iseven thought that three or 
cocoons per year may be obtained even in nor 
thern climates, by keeping suecessive hatchings 
feges in warm rooms, and supplying the worms 
vith this food during winter. The silkworm, 
When first hatched, is about a quarter of an 
neh Jong, and of adark colour. If supplied 
vith appropriate food it remains contentedly im 
mespot: this is the case throughout its changes, 
0 that there is no trouble in retaining it within 
pounds, as there would be with some other 
‘aterpillars, After 8 days’ feeding and rapid 
increase of size, it prepares to change ifs skin, 
he first skin having become too snail for. its 
ody. It remains 3 days without food, during 
vhiech time a secretion forms on the surface of 
he new skin, which helps the caterpillar to cast 
fT the old one; but the operation is) further 
acilitated by silken lines which the inseet casts 
ff and fixes to the adjacent object : these hold 
he old skin tightly, while the caterpillar creeps 
ut of it. The whole covering of the body is 
hus cast off, including that of the feet, and of 
he teeth and jaws, but it is done with difficulty, 
nd sometimes the skin breaks, and a portion 
f it remains attached to the hinder part of the 
ody, compressing : it,-and usually causing death. 
‘he newly moulted worm is pale in colour, and 


‘rinkled ; but it immediately recovers its appe- 


ite, and grows so rapidly that the new skin is 
oon filled out, and in 5 days another mould be- 
omes necessary. Four of these moults and 
enewals of the skin bring the caterpillar to its 
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full size, when its appetite becomes voracious, 
and the succulent parts of. the mulberry-leaves 
disappear with extr aordinary rapidity. The in- 
sects is now nearly 3 inches long ; its, structure 
consists of 12 membranous rings, which contract 
and elongate as the body moves. There are 8 
pairs of legs ; the first 8 pairs being covered 
with a shelly or scaly substance, qhich also in- 
vests the head. ‘The mandibles are strong, and 
indented like a saw. Beneath the jaw. are. 2 
small orifices, through which the insect. draws 
its silken lines. The silk is a fine yellow trans- 
parent gum, secreted in slender vessels, which 
are déscribed as being wound, as it were, on 
2 spindles in the stomach ; ; these vessels, if un- 
folded, would be about 10 inches long. ‘The 
insect breathes through 9 pairs of spiracles 
distributed along the sides of the body. The 
caterpillar has 7 small eyes near the mouth ; 
the 2 spots higher up are not eyes, but portions 
of the skull. Arrived at maturity, the caterpillar 
is of a rich golden hue ; it leaves off eatimg, and 
selects a corner in which to spin its cocoon. It 
first forms aloose structure of floss-silk, and 
then within it the closer texture of its nest, of 
an oval shape : here the caterpillar remains work- 
lig until it is gradually lost sight of within its 
own beautiful windine-sheet. ‘Taking no food, 
and enutting this large quantity of silk, its body 
diminishes one-half, and on the completion of its 
cocoon it changes its skin once more, but then 
becomes an apparently inanimate chrysalis, or 
anreha, with a smooth brown skin,and pointed at 
one end. It remains in this corpselike state for 
a fortnieht or 38 weeks, when it comes forth a 
perfect winged imsect---the silk moth. In eseap- 
ing from the cocoon it pushes aside the fibres, 
first moisteninge the interior of the cocoon with 
tasteless liqid from its mouth to dissolve 
the emm which holds the fibres together. ‘The 
mouth bas no teeth, therefore it cannot gnaw its 
way out as generally supposed. In the perfect 
form, the insect takes no food, and only lives 
2 or 3 days: the female dies soon after laying 
her eggs, ‘and the male does not long survive hey. 

The common silkworm is not the only caterpular 
from whose cocoons silk has been obtained for 
wantfacturing purposes ; but it is so superior in 
the quality and quantity of its silk to all other 
insects, that small mention is made of any other. 
The larvee of many European moths produce a 
strong silk, and the native silkworms of America 
yield a material which hes been manufactured 
into handkerchiefs, stockings, &e. by the imhabi- 
tants of Chilpancingo, ‘Lixtala, and other places 
of South America. ‘The ancient Mexicans. usec 
the internal lavers of white cocoons, which strong- 
ly resemble Chinese paper, ag a material for 
writing: on. A quantity of inferior silk is obtain- 
ed in India from the ‘Tusseh and Arindy  silk- 
worms, both natives of Bengal. The first affords 
a coarse dark-coloured silk, which is woven into 
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a cheap durable cloth ; the second yields a deli- cardine ; the Italian name also refers to the chal- 
cate flossy silk, which cannot be wound from the | ky or mealy surface of the skin. Various fumiga- 
cocoons, and is therefore spun like cotton. Of] tions and washes have been tried, in order to 
this, a coarse kind of white cloth is manufactured, | purify infected nurseries, and to preserve others 
which is loose in texture, but so durable that! from the ravages of this malady.:.a solution of 
it can scarcely be worn out in a life-time. | blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) applied to the 
The domestic tréatment of the silkworm has been | wood-work, frames, &c. of the nursery is of great 
brought to great perfection in Italy. Formerly | use in destroying the seeds of the fungus, but 
the ev¢s were hatched at uncertain periods, de- | nothing is so good a preservative as rigid atten- 
pending on the natural warmth of the season, or! tion to cleanliness and good ventilation. ‘Lhe 
they were put in manure-beds, or were worn in! improved means, first employed in Italy, for 
little avs about the person next the skin. They! preserving the health of these valuable insects, 
are now hatched in an apartinent heated to the | are due to Count Dandolo, who gave particular 
proper degree by a stove ; but they are first ) and scientific attention to the subject, and supers 
washed in water, and afterwards in wine, to! seceded many an absurd custom in the rearing of 
separate light eggs, as wellas dirt, and the gum- silkworms. According to his method wicker 
my envelope which surrounds the heavy ones. shelves are arranged in a room at conveni- 
The temperature of the hatching-room is at first; cut distances, and are dined with paper on 
64°, but is gradually raiscd 1 or 2 degrees daily, ) which the worms are placed. Such worms 
until it reaches 82°, which it is mot to exceed.) only are placed together as have been hatched 
Pieces of coarse muslin, or of white paper piere- | at the same time, the space allowed them being, 
ed with holes, are placed over the eggs when | for each ounce of egg, 8 square feet during the 
they are about to be hatched. Through these | first age, 15 feet for the second age, 35 feet for 
the worms creep to the upper surface, and are | the third age, 82) feet for the fourth, and about 
removed as soon as possible toa cooler place. | 200 fcet for the fifth age. The mulberry-leaves 
Young leaves and sprigs of mulberry are laid | are chopped in’ order to present a large number 
upon the muslin or paper, when the worms cager- | of fresh-ent edges to the young insect. Four 
ly settle on the leaves, and can thus be transfer- meals a-day, as a regular rule, and luncheons be- 
ed to trays, and removed to the nursery. ‘This is | tween when the worms are particularly voracious, 
a dry room of regulated warmth, with windows | is the liberal allowance for their subsistence. 
on both sides, so that free ventilation may be at- | The temperature at which silkworms are healtli- 
tainable. Chloride of lime should be in use to | est appears to be from 68° to 75°, though 
purify the air, and a thermometer and hygrome- | they are able to bear a much higher temperature. 
ter to regulate the heat and moisture; the latter | Alternations of heat and cold are exceedingly in- 
is apt to abound where silkworms are kept, and | jurions to them. When the silkworms are about 
is. very prejudicial to them. Moist. exhalations | to. spin they are provided with little bushes of 
arise from the leaves and from their bodies ; fer- | broom, heath, or other flexible substance, which 
mentation, also, soon takes place if litter and | are arranged upright between the shelves, their 
dung be not speedily removed from their trays; | tops being bent into an arched form by the 
these are fertile sources of disease among the| shelf above. The bushes are spread out hike. 
worms, and may carry off thousands ina day. | fans, to allow plenty of space for the cocoons ; 
Oue of the diseases to which silkworms are liable | for if crowded. the worms are apt to form dou- 
is of an extraordinary character, consisting ofthe | ble cocoons, two working together, and these 
formation of a minute eryptogamous plant of | are worth only half the price of single cocoons. 
mildew within the body of the living insect. | Specimens of these bushes, laden with cocoons, 
Damp and fermenting food and litter produce, in | appeared in the Great Exhibition, like diminu- 
the first place, among the fatty matter of the bo-! tive trees bearing golden fruit. ‘There were 
dy of the caterpillar, an infinite number of | also illustrations in abundance of the advanced 
sporules supported by minute stems, ‘These | state of silk culture in France, and of the success 
increase to such a degree that the vegetation | ofa series of systematic attempts which have 
soou pierces the skin, gives a general mealy | been made in that country to improve the breed 
appearance to the body of the caterpillar, ripens | of silkworms, and to lessen their Nability to 
its seed, whichis borne by the winds to every | disease. The Central Society of Sericiculture of 
part of the nursery, carrying contagion with it,| France exhibited beautiful specimens of silk, 
aud at length causes the death of the worms. The | remarkably pure in colour, strong, and lustrous. 
dead bodies of worms or moths {for the insect is | In the department of the Drome, where the 
infected in all stages) are sources of contagion un- ; culture is so extensive that u pwards of 2,000,000 
less immediately destroyed. ‘This dlisease is called | of mulberry-trees are required to. supply the 
Muscardine in France, caleinettc in Italy ; the! food of the myriads of worms, the method of 
French name arises from the resemblance of the | inanaging the insects is slightly different from 
diseased caterpillar to a mealy kind of sugar-plum that which we have described. ~ Instead of 
made in Provence, and sold by the name of mus- wicker shelves lined with paper, large bam- 
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boo-like rushes which grow 
the Rhone, . are. 


attached together so xs to . form do ng cae 
aes ie PAN Ree a | ae pi eg ig +: rt eke 
beds about 23 feet broad, called. claves.” rhese 


3 


work erected throu 
being left. at inter 


ants to traverse. - 
are hatched, are strewed among” the claies, aud 
the mulberry leaves at the proper moment scut- 
tered over aud amongst them. The attendants 
wake use of a short ladder to ascend to the higher 
claics. iu other establishments the clas are 
arranged so as to hang from the circumference 
of large wheels placed at each end of the  apart- 
meut ; by turning these wheels the ranges of 
shelves rise and fall, aud are transferred from 
side to side at the pleasure of the attendant. 
British India possesses the climate and the abun- 
dance of labour favourable to this undertaking . 
accordingly, we find the culture of the silkworm 
spreading and improving in that country. 
Bengal there 
filutures, each employ 
persons, and the resu 
prove the fine quality of the silk obtained. The 
manufacturing treatment of the silk, when the 
labours of the silkworm are over, is as follows:— 
When the crop of cocoons is complete 1b is ga- 
thered from the bushes, and bout one-sixtleth 
part is set aside for the production of eggs, the 
finest cocoons as to web and colour being select- 
ed for this purpose, A difference of weight 
yenerally determines which are the cocoons of 
male, and which of female insects : the latter 
are heavier and rounder than the former. ‘Phe 
cocoons intended to produce eggs are preserved 
in a very dry room, and in about 10 davs, they 
lose in weight to the amount of 7) per cent. 
‘The main crop of cocoons is next sorted into 

qualities, known in the factories as—1]. Good 
cocoons, Which are strong, firm, almost equally 
round at both ends, not very large, but free 
from spots. 2. Caulcined cocoons, iw which the 
worm has died after having completed its work, 
and is reduced to a powdery substance. 3. 
Cucalons, which are larger and less compact than 
good Gucoons. 4. Choguelles, cocoons in which 
the worm has died before finishing its work. 5. 
Dupian, or double cocoons, difficult to nuwind, 
and often kept for seed. 6 Soufflons, cocvons 
of so loose and soft a texture that they cannot 
be unwound. 1. Pointed cocoons, in which one 
end rises ina point, which breaks off after a lit- 
tle silk has b 


een. unwound, and so spoils the 
thread. 8. Perforated cocoons, 


ons, from which the 
moth has escaped. “Dn: Bad choquettes, in which 
the silk is spottec , roltep, and blackish in colour. 


The vitality ofthe chrysalis is. destroyed previ- 


ously to unwinding the cocoons : this 1s done 
either by exposure to the sun,or 


on the banks of 
cut down, split open, and | by opering it at ‘cue’ 
re ie Me dee ed eopoUll. “Li reeling, it is 


hroughout the chamber, spaces 
vals as passages for the atfend- 
The worms, as soon as they 


bn 
are 8 or LU principal factorics or, 
ing from 3,000 to 10,000 
Its of the Great Mxbibition 


by artificial heat, 


4 


are arranged one above another ‘6a rude frine- | ent treatinent. 


| 
. 
| 
| 


ree 
i re 


such as that of an oven after the bread is with- 
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drawn. The floss silk is removed from the cocoon 


{ by operiing it” at -one*tnd and slipping out the’ 


“nece¥sary to use COCOONS - 
fifferent qtialities require differ- 
‘The natural ginn of thie eocouns is 
softened by immersion in warn water,* kept at 
the proper temperature by a chate ‘al'fire, ‘or By 
a steam pipe. After they have retained’ iulit 
for a few minutes, the reeler (generally a woman) 





vently stirs up or brushes the cocoons With a 
short bireh-rod, and tu this the loosé threadis of 


the cocoons adhere, and are thus draw’ dut of 
the water. ‘hey ave then taken 4 or 5 togetlicr, 
twisted with the fingers into une thread (as amany 
as 30 can be wound together) and passed 
through a actal loop, which rubs off dict and 
LM purities ; it then passes on to the reel, which 
has a slight lateral notion, so that the thread 
of one revolution does not overlay the other. 
If it were allowed to do so, the threads would 
be glued together before the gum had time to 
harden by exposure to the am. When any sluvile 
thread breaks or comes to an end, its place Ls 
supplied by a new one, that the united thread 


may be of equal thickucss thioughout. ‘The 
new thread is meiely laid on, and adheres 


to the rest by its tiative gum, and as the 
laments are liner near their termination 
than at the commencement, ib is necessary 
tu add other cocoons before the first set 1s 
quite exhausted. ‘Lhe cocoons are not entirely 
wound off, but the husk containing the chrysalis 
is used, together with the floss silk, under the 
name of waste. Lmproved methods of reeling are 
introduced from time to time, but they are on 
the same principle as the above. ‘The length of 
filament yielded by a single cocoon is 300 yards, 
though some have yielded upwards of 600 yards. 
Eleven or twelve pounds of cocoons yield one 
pound of silk, from 200 to 250 cocoons golug to 
the pound weight : thus about 2,817 cocoons are 
indiuded in that quantity. The reeled silk 
is made up into hanks for sale and use. ‘The 
form and contents as well as the quality of these 
hanks differ according to the quarter whence 
they are received. —Lumlinson. See KOMBYCID&. 
Moxus, MULBERRY : SATURINA. - ar 
(7617) SILK. CARPETS. At the Madras 
Exhivition of 1855, some very handsome speci- 
més were contributed by the'Tanjore and Hyder- 
abad Local Committees, and His Highness” the 
Rajah of Tanjore exhibited a very large silk car- 
pet (No. 253) intended as a present for Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. ‘The colors were bril- 
liant, the pile close and velvety, and the. pattern 
harmonious. ‘he dai considered His Highness 
entitled toa lst Claw Medal—Mi2./.R 
(7618) SILK COULQNS. ‘he species of Bom. 
7 ie | : 


bax,which re remarkegie for their gigantic stature 
and their splendid inflorgscence,on account of their 
capsules, which, on ursting, display a flocculent 


substance,are often mistaken by travellers for cot- 












SILK GOODS. 
ton, and the tree is hence called cotton Lree. 


But as this substance is more silky than cotton, it. 
has been distinguished by the name of Si/k Cot- 
ton... It differs also in not spinning like.cotton. 


Some difficulty, therefore, is experienced in mak- 
ing use.of this very abundant cotton like pro- 
duce; but Mr. Williams, of Jubbulpore, has suc- 
eceded,in spinning and weaving some of it so as 
to form.a very good coverlet. It might be easily 
made use of for stuffing pillows, muffs, or cover- 
lets, for. wadding, or for conversion into half- 
stuff for paper-imakers, perhaps for making gun- 
cotton. In the ‘Trans. of the Avri-Hortic. 
Soc.,’ iii. p. 274, there is a report from the So- 
ciety of Arts on two pieces of cloth made from 
the Simool or Silk Cotton tree; and it is observ- 
ed that, from the shortness of the staple of the 
down, and its elasticity, it could not be spun by 
colton-spinning  machinery.—Jtoyle. At the 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, small samples of 
the silk cotton from the Bombaz, Ochroma lago- 
pus, Culotropis and Cryptostegia were exlubited, 
but they appear to have been put to no other 
use than stuffing pillows; they might be employ- 
ed for the manufacture of paper, and the silky 
down of the Cryptostegia being very strong 
might be applied to some textile manufactures. 
ME. J. KR. Thus, the products of several 
plants, the Bondar, Eriodendron, the Ochroma 
lagopus, the feathery silk-like material in 
the pods of the Calotropis gigantea, and the 
Cryptostegia are so named. <A trial has been 
given to the cotton of Calotropis gigantea, 
and Cryptostegia, as a material for cloth 
and cord, but their principal use hitherto 
has been for stuffing pillows : they might be 
employed as a material for making paper. There 
are two genera of plants, known under these 
names, Cotton tree or Silk cotton tree ; the red 
and white cotton trees, common i many parts 
of India. They belong to the natural family 
Byttneriaceze.—The rcd cotton tree and silk 
cotton tree, Bombax malabaricum, and white 
cotton tree, Eriodendron anfractuosum. Soine 
difficulty is experienced in inaking use of the 
very abundant floss or cotton like produce of 
these trees ; but it has been spun into cloth, and 
it might be employed for stuffing pillows, muffs, 
or coverlets for wadding, or for conversion Into 
half stuff for paper makers: perhaps for gun 
colton. f’rom the shortness of the staple of the 
down, and its elasticity, it could not be spun by 
cotton spinning machinery.— Royle, Mason. 
(7619) SILK GOODS. Those of China, 
go mostly to the United States, and raw 
silk to England, the supply is not equal to 
the demand, and only about ten thousand 
bales are now exported, while upwards of 





twenty thousand were sent off, mosily to Eng- 
land, in 1836, some of which rated as ‘high iy) 


$500 a pecul. I'he refuse raw silk goes to Tu- 


dia. ‘The exportation to the United States for 
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making silk thread is trifling. Silk goods are 
‘shipped to the United States, Mexico and South 
America, and elsewhere, to the annual value of 
about a million ofdollars.; they consist chiefly 
of pongees, handkerchiefs, crape-shawls, scarfs, 
sarsenet, senshaws, levantines and satins ; rib- 
bons, sewing thread, and organzine or: thrown 
silk, are not much shipped. The silk trade is 
more likely to increase than any other branch of 
the commerce, after tea, and the Chinese can fir- 
nish almost any amount of raw and manufactur- 
ed silks, according to the demand for them.— 
| Williams. | 
(7620) SILK GUT or SILKWORM GUT. 
| A hard, white, transparent thread, about a foot 
}in length, made in Italy and China, from the 
intestines of the silk worm, and used for angling. 
—HWaterston—Faulk. Silkworm Gut is pre- 
pared for the angler as follows :—A number of 
the finest silkworms are selected when they are 
about to spin : they are killed by being immers- 
ed in strong vinegar, in which they are left for 
12 hours closely covered up: should the weather 
be cool they may be left in the vinegar 2 or 3 
hours longer. When removed therefrom, and 
pulled asunder, two transparent yellow green 
cords will be observed : this is the silkworm 
i; gut: the other portion of the entrails are of a 
dark-green colour. If the gut be soft, or break 
by stretching, that is an indication that the 
worm has been taken out of the vinegar foo soon. 
| When the gut is fit for drawing out, one end is 
to be dipped into the vinegar, and the other to 
be gently stretched to the required length, and 
it must be kept extended on a thin piece of board 
by inserting its extremities into slits in the end 
of the wood, or fastening them to pins, and in 
this state it is placedin the sun to dry.— 
Tomlinson. 


(7621) SILK WORM. 


Puttoo poochie, ‘Tam. | Puttoo poorughoo, 

Reshm ke keereh, Dux. TEL. 

These are the names of the common sort, but 
there is frequently met with in the southern 
parts of India, a large species of caterpillar, of a 
dirty, brownish, yellow: color, which produces a 
very coarse kind of sitk, or rather thread, and 
has, on this account, got from the weavers the 
name of ‘ Nar puttoo pootchie,’ it is nearly 
three times as big as the common silk worm and 
its body is marked, not with seven, but eleven 
rings.—Ainslie’s Mat. Met. p. 296. 


(7622) SILPHIUM (sfagiov). Ancient au- 
thors mention this plant and its juice. Two 
kinds of this substance are described ; one, from 
Cyrene, was probably yielded by Zhapsia &il- 
phium [Laser]; and the other was most likely 
assalcatida, which has been employed medicinally 
by  Asiatics from very early times, though it 
has been known by this name in comparatively 
modern times. Si/phium was however remarka. 
8 Ww a 


* 
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ble for other properties,-and hence has attract-_ 
ed the attention of modern travellers who have 
recen tly visited the countries where the Silphiam | Jungumrazpillay in “the vicinity of Cnddapah. 
is described as growing by the ancierts. “Lhe ih gre 


army of ‘Alexander, in crossing the mountain 
range which Arrian calls Caucasus. (iti, 28,:10), 
and which is the same range that he afterwards 
mentions under the name of Paropamisus (v. 5, 
3), met with the St/phium. Arrian says, on the 
authority of Aristobulus, “In this part of the 
Caucasus nothing grows except pines and Sil- 
phiwm, but the country was populous and fed 
many sheep and cattle, for the sheep are very 
fond of the Si/phium. If a sheep should perceive 
the Silphium froma distance, it runs to it, and 
feeds ou the flower, and digs up the root and 
eats that also. For this reason, in Cyrene, they 
drive the sheep as far as possible from the spots 
where the Stlphium grows, and some even feuce 
in such places to prevent the sheep from entering 
them if they should approach ; for the Silphium 
is worth a good deal to the Cyfenwans.” Burnes. 
in crossing the Hindu Koosh, and seeing 
both the men and cattle eating the young parts 
of the assafectida plant, supposed that it must 
be the Stlphium of Arrian. But as this author 
describes the country where the Silphinm grows 
as abounding in cattle, Dr. Royle had concluded 
that the Prangos of Mr. Moorcroft was the SiJ- 
phiu alluded to, and which is much fed on by 
sheep and cattle in the present day in ‘libet, Mr. 
Vigne, when travelling in these regions, came to 
the same conclusion. lt is probable therefore 
that both plants, being umbelliferous, and em- 
ployed for the same purposes in nearly the same 
regions, may have contributed to form the ac- 
counts which are so brief in ancient authors. 
—Eng. Oye 

(7623) SILVER. 
Fazzch, ARAB. 
Peddie, Cyne, 
Yin, Cun. 
Solv, Dan. 
Zilver, Dur. 
Argent, Fr. 
Silber, GER. 
Nugdee Chandee, Guz. 
Rupa, Hinp. 
Argento, It. 
Argentum, Lat. 


Perak Man. 
Nokra, PErs. 
Srebro, Pot. 
Prata, Port. 
Serebro, Rus. 
Rajata, Rupya, Says. 
Plata, Sp. 
Nellie, Tam. 
je¥endie, Trt. 
“# Bilfver, Sw. 
‘Balaka, JavaNnESE. 






Silver is one of the most anciently known of 


the metals, is found native and also combined 
with Sulphur in considerable quantities, also as a 
Chloride, and alloyed with other metals, especi- 
ally Lead, Gold, Antimony, Arsenic, Copper. It 
is separated from itsores by the process of 
amalgamation. ‘The Arabs are thought to have 
been the first to employ it in medicine. In its 
metallic state it is inert, but being little liable 
to alteration, or to be affected by reagents, 
it is much employed. for surgical instruments 
and for vessels for chemical purposes.— Royle. 


Among the metallic ores of Southern Iudia, | 





















| SILVER. | 
holding the promise of being marketable, are a 
rich ore of -galena or sulphuret of lead from 





This ore is rich in silver, and is worked by- the 
Natives on this account, but all the lead is wast- 


jed and the silver is obtained by a tedious, 


clumsy, and expensive pugcess. Mr. H:.L. Pat- 
tinson’s new process for ‘separating. the. metals 
by careful, slow-cooling and erystalization, is 
applicable to this ore. The re-examination of the 
first specimen of a Kurnool ore. proved it .to 
contain upwards of 1 per cent of silver; or 374 
ounces in the ton, the quantity of lead and gilver 
together being only 45 per cent which was occa- 
sioned by there being a considerable quantity of 
gangue «disseminated through the portion ex- 
anined. Another specimen, given by Colonel 
Cotton, and also said to be from Kurnool, was 
found to contain 175 oz. 3 dwts. in the ton. Dr. 
Scott some years ago examined a specimen of 
the Kurnool Galena and found it to be free of 
silver. But the re-examination of the specimens in 
1857, revealed the fact that at least some portions 
are very yich in the precious metal and this ac- 


cords with the recent researches of Mala- 
gah and = Durochet who have found that 


When Sulphide of Silver is associated with 
the Sulphides of other metals, it is always 
unequally distributed. It would appear there- 
fore from the above facts that it would be 
quute impossible to calculate, with any approach 
to accuracy, from the examiuation of any given 
specimen, what would be the average yield of 
silver ina silver lead mine, until it is actually 
worked for the separation of that metal. Consider- 
ing however that nearly one half of the silver 
now in circulation in Great Britain is recovered 
from silver lead ores similar to the above, anil 
seeing that it is found to be advantageous to 
separate the precious metal where it exists to the 
extent of only 6 ounces in the ton, it becomes 
evident that these ores must be of great value 
provided they can be found in sufficient quantity. 
From recent information obtained from Kurnool 
it would appear that the Galena there occurs 
abundantly in all probability ; therefore it would 
prove tobe highly remunerative to work this 
mine, both for the lead and silver contained in 
the ores.— AL. B. of 1857. | 7 
Silver, has been got, in trifling quantities, in 
upper India. The late Mr. W. Mainwaring found 
it in the Madura district in a native Sulphuret 
of Zinc (blende) Captain Arthur was the first who 
discovered this metal in Mysore, both in its 
native state (in thin plates adhering to some 
specimens of Gold crystallized in minute cubes) 
and as a muriate in an ore containing Sulphur 
and oxide of Iron.—Ainslie. a oe 
At the Madras Exhibitign of 1857, a rich. ore of 
Argentiferous Galena was exhibited from Marta- 
ban by Dr. Brandis, granular, or in minute crys- 
tals, with silver passing through it in -thready 
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veins. This ore assayed by Dr. Scott, contains 
about 80 per cent of silver: lead...» The quantity. 
of silver was found to vary -in the:portion exa- 
mined from 70 to 300 ounces in the ton of ore. 
It is imposible therefore to say what its com- 
mercial value may be, unless an average sample 


were obtained, but if the ore exists in any quan-— 


tity and of the same quality as that examined, it 
is a most valuable one, and would be well worth 
working by Pattenson’s mode for separating the 
silver, as the process proves remunerative where 
only 7 ownces of silver can be obtained from a ton 
of metal. — WM. #. JR. Vhis is probably the ore 
referred to by the Rev. Francis Mason, a. M. in 
his publication on the natural productions of 
Burmah, where, he says, the limestone of the 
Provinces probably contains a large quantity of 
lead: in the valley of the Salwen there is a 
rich vein of argentiferous galena, which 1s 
reported to appear on the surface. A speci- 
men which Dr. Morton sent to Mngland for 
analysis, was said to be a very valuable mineral, 
and clestined to make a fortune for some one. 
Professor Mitchell in the certificate that he fur- 
nished Dr. Morton of the analysis, says, it con- 
tains Lead, Sulphur, Silver, Gold, (traces) Lime, 
Magnesia, Iron, Silica, and Carbonic Acid. It 
is a sulphuret of lead or galena. ‘The quantity 
of lead and silver appears to be considerable, 
but there was not sufficient of the mineral to es- 
timate cither.’ ‘The ore is seen in the lime- 
stone precisely as galena is found in the lime- 
stone of the Mississippi, one of the richest known 
deposits of Jead in the world. —Afason. Ina small 
hand specimen from Martaban the amount of sil- 
ver was found to vary in different portions of i, 
the per centage of lead being about 75. In the 
first trial, the silver was found to amount to 
about 70 ounces to the ton of the ore ; but in 
the second to not less than 300 ounces in the 
ton, or a little less than 1 per cent.—M. WJ. Rh. 
Mr. O’Riley had a specimen of an_ ore of silver, 
_ antimony, copper, aud sulphur brought him, 
which produced thirty-five per cent of silver ; 
and the 'Tavoy gold, it would appear, contains 
nearly ten per cent of the same metal.---A/ason. 

Silver is brought from Yennan near the bor- 
ders of Cochin-China and the mines in tha region 
must be both extensive and easily worked to 
afford such large quantities as have becn export- 
ed during the last five years. —Wulliams’ Middle 
Kingdom, p. 144. Gold is found in many parts 
of the Japanese Empire, sometimes m is obtained 
from its own ore, sometimes from the washings 
of the earth or sand and sometimes it is mixed 
with the copper. The quantity in the country is 
undoubtedly great. An old spanish writer of 
the seventeenth century tells us that in his day 
the palace of the Emperor at Yeddo, as well as 
many ‘honses of the nobility were literally covered 
with plates of gold. In the beginning of the 
Dutch trade the* annual export was £840,000 


SILVER. 


i sterling and in the course of. sixty years the 


amount sent out of the Kingdom through the 
Dutch alone was from twenty-five to fi'ty mil- 
lions sterling. Silver mineg.are quite as nn- 
merous as those of gold. In.one year the Pro- 
tuguese, while they had the trade, exported in sil- 
ver £587,500 sterling. Copper abounds throngh- 
out the whole Japanese group-and some-of it Is 
said to be not surpassed by any in the world. 
The natives refine it and cast it into. cylinders 
about a foot long and an inch thick. ‘The coars- 
er kinds they cast into round lumps or, cakés. 
Quicksilver is said to be abundant but this, so. 
far as we know, has never been au article of ex- 
port. Lead also is found to be plentiful but 
like quicksilver it has not been:sent out.of the 
kingdom. ‘Tin has also been discovered in small 
quantities, and of a quality so fine and white that 
it almost equals silver, but of the extent of this 
mineral little is known, as the Japanese do not 
attach much value to it, and therefore have not 
sought for it. Irow is found in three of the proviu- 
ees, and probably exists in others. ‘The Japanese 
know how to reduce the ore, and the metal they 
obtain is of superior quality, of which they make 
stecl unsurpassed in exccllency. ‘ They have 
no want of coals in Japan,” says Koempfer, 
“they being dug up in great quantities in the 
province of Sikusen and in most of the northern 
provinces.” Dr. Siebold also speaks of coal as be- 
ing in common use throughout the country, and 
on visiting one of the mines he saw enough to 
convinee him that it was skilfully worked. For 
domestic purposes they convert the coal into coke. 
Viewed in the light of commercial intercourse 
between the two hemispheres, this coal is worth 
more than all the metallic deposits we have enu- 
merated.—In a region so volcanic, sulphur is, 
as might be expected, an abundant mineral. 
In some places it lies in broad deep beds, 
aud may be dug up and removed with as 
much ease as sand. A. considerable revenue is 
derived by the government from sulphur.— 
American Expedition to Japan, p. 16. On the 
island of Banca there are silver-mines, but the 
| Sultan has a great objection to ileir being 
worked : there are silvef mines too in the King- 
dom of Ava. We also know this valuable 
metal to be a product of Siam, from which 
country it is occasionly bronght to India as 
well as from Manilla ‘and Batavia.—Ainslie. 
Crawfurd however says that no veins of this 
metal have hitherto been discovered in any of the 
islands of the Malay or Philippine Archipelagos, 
many of which contain such abundant stores of 
iron, gold, tin and antimony. A small quantity 
of it, however, appears to be contained in all the 
gold of these countries. In Malay the name for 
silver is perak, and in Javanese salaka. Both 
are native words of which the origin. has not 
been traced.—Crawfurd Dict. page 395. 
Silver was well known to the ancients, and 
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SILVER. 


is meutioned in the book of Job. It isthe whitest 
of all the inetals, and capable of receiving a lustre 
which is. scarcely inferior to that of. polished. 
steel. In its polished state it reflects more light 


and heat than any other metal, so that it haga 
very low radiating power for heat, and hence a 
silver vessel retains the heat of the liquid 
contained in it longer than a vessel of any other 
metal. The preference given to a silver pot for 
making tea is founded on correct observation : a 
black earthen ware vessel is such a powerful ra- 
diator of heat, that a hot liquid -contained in it 
rapidly declines in temperature, and if used for 
making tea the temperature of the boiling water 
soon falls below the point required for making 
the infusion. Silver ranks next to gold in 
ductility and malleability. Its density is 10-47 : 
itis harder than cold and softer than copper, and, 
when pure, it is so soft as to be cut by a knife : 
the addition of a sinall quantity of copper increases 
its hardness : it fuses ata full-red heat, corres- 
pouding to 1,873° Fahr. Exposed to the heat 
of a blast furnace, silver throws off metallic va- 
pours, and when fused between the charcoal 
electrodes of a powerful voltaic battery it is readi- 
ly volatilized. There is a large demand for silver 
not only for the purposes of coinage, but also 
for services of plate, for which it is admirably 
adapted, inasmuch as it is not attacked in the 
slightest degree by any of the substances used 
for food. The large demand for the metal thus 
occasioned 1s met by its comparative abundance 
in the native state or alloyed with various other 
inetals ; it 1s also found mineralized by the non- 
metallic elements, and also in combination with 
certain acids. It is also obtained in large quan- 
tities from lead ores, as noticed under LEAD. One 
of the richest and most abundant ores of Chili is 
the chloride, where it is often accompanied by na- 
tive silver. A large proportion of the silver of com- 
merce 1s extracted from ores which are too poor 
to allow of their being smelted or fused, even 
supposing fuel were abundant in the neighbour- 
hood of the mines, which is not the case. Re- 
rourse is therefore had to.the process of amalga- 
wation founded on the read¥ ‘solubility of silver 
ud many other'metals in metallic mercury. The 
Saxon process as adopted at Freyberg differs some- 
vhat from the American process.— Tomlinson. 
Silva, kas been well known and_ highly 
valued from the remotest period, a circum- 
tanee which is readily explained by the fact of 
ta occurring frequently native, and possessing 
reat lustre and fitness for immediate use without 
cing subjected to any metallurgic process. 
Native Silver occurs crystallised, arborescent, or 
lendritic, capillary, reticulated, granular, and 
nassive. The primary form of the erystal is a 
ube. It has no cleavage.’ Fracture hackly. 
Jolour white, but exterhally often blackish, owing 
robably to the presence of a little sulphur. 
Jardness 2.5 to 3. Lustre metallic. Color pure 


a 





white, except- when tarnished, Streak shining. 
Qpaque. Specifie: gravity 10.47. Malleable, 
but commonly. less so than puve silver, probably 
owing toan-admixture of other metals. ~ Soluble 
in nitric acid, and the solution colourless when 
pure, but blue, if copper be present ; and if:an- 
timony, a white substance; and if gold,.a black 
one remains undissolved... Fuses inte ‘malleable 
globules before the blow-pipe. Native Silvér is 
met with in most parts of the western world; iu the 
British Isles, Germany, ILungary, in the north of 
Europe, but especially, and in largest quantity, 
in Mexico and South America. Silver occurs in 
mixture or combination with other metals. ‘The 
ores from which the silver of commerce is mostly 
obtained are the Vitreous Silver, Brittle, or Black 
Silver-Ore, Red Silver-Ore, and Horn Silver, in 
aldition to Native Silver. Besides these, silver is 
obtained in large quantities from galena (lead-ore), 
and from different ores of copper; and some gal- 
)enas areso rich in silver that the lead is neglect- 
ed for the more precious metal. This metal 
occursin rocks of various ages, in gneiss, and 
allied rocks, in porphyry, trap, sandstone, lime- 
stone, and shales ; and the sandstone, and shales 
may be as recent as the middle secondary, as is 
the case in Prussia. The silver-ores are associated 
often with ores of lead, zine, copper, cobalt and 
antimony, and the usual gangue is cale spar or 
quartz, with frequently flour spar, pearl spar, or 
heavy spar. The Silver of South America is 
derived principally from the Horn Silver and 
Brittle Silver-Ores, including Arseninretted Sil- 
ver-Ore, Vitreous Silver-Ore, and Native Silver. 
Those of Mexico are of nearly the same charac- 
ter. DBesides, there are earthy ores called Colo- 
rados, and in Peru, Pacos, which are mostly 
earthy oxides of iron, with a little disseminated 
silver ; they are found near the surface, where the 
rock has undergone partial decomposition. ‘The 
sulphurets of lead, iron, and copper, of the min- 
ing regions, generally contain silver, and are al- 
so worked.. (Dana). The principal imines of . 
silver in Europe are those of Spain, of Konigs- 
berg in Norway, of Saxony, the Hartz, Austria, 
and Russia. In England, argentiferous galena 
is worked for its silver. Forty thousand tons of 
this ore were reduced in 1837, which contained 
pon an average about six ounces of silver ina 
ton of lead. ‘The annual product of the several 
countries of Europe is thus estimated by Dana 
in his ‘ Manual of Mineralogy :’— | 





Pounds Troy. 
British Isles, Ce eOerbe coe cove eerebere cee . 7,500 
France, .....cccescetetsceccesescereee © 4250. 


AUSEIIA,... eee ceeseerscesessersesee 63,000 
Sweden and Norway,............... 13,000 
SPAIN, 0... 0 Bee geae sandee efeesee 130,060 
Saxony, the Hartz, and other parts | 
of Germany,....../.. sccecessese. 78,500 
Belgium... ..scdesesesdicess. — 440 
Piedmont,Switzerland, and Saxony 1,560 
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making in all 298,150 troy: pounds, or about 
4,500,000 dollars annually. With . the, sin 
from Russia, about: 730,000 dollars; it becomes 
5,280,000. dollars ‘a year. ‘Chis is’ sinall 
compared: with the ‘amount. from. America, 
which.at: the beginning of the present century 
equalled 2,100,00% pounds,.or 314 millions 
of . dollars, ‘nearly. six times the above suim ; 
and:i¢-is probable that these mines will again 
yield this amount when properly worked. The 
whole.sum from Russia, Kurope, and America, 
nukes nearly 2,0€0,000 pounds avoirdupois.— 
Eng, Cyc. © 

(7624) SIMARUBACE.¥, Quassiads, a na- 
tural order of Plants belonging to the Gynobasic 
group of Polypetalous Exogens. ‘The plants of 
this order are trees or shrubs, with alternate ¢x- 
stipulate usually compound leaves, and mostly 
without dots. The flowers are whitish-green or 
purple, on axillary or terminal peduncles, her- 
maphrodite, or occasionally unisexal ; the calyx is 
4-5-parted ; petals 4-5, twisted in aestivation ; 
stainens twice as many as the petals, arising from 
the back of an hypogynons scale ; ovary +-5-lob- 
ed ; style simple ; stigma 4-5-lobed. Fruita 
drupe. Seeds pendulous, exalbuminous, with a 
superior short radicle drawn back within thick 
cotyledons. With one exception, they are all na- 
tives of Africa, India, and tropical America.— 
Eng. Cye. 

(7625) SIMIADAS, the name of a Quadruina- 
nous family of Mammalian Animals. It embraces 
the most highly-developed forms of the Monkey, 
and the relations of this family might be more or 
less given under the following articles: —APE ; 
ATELES ; BABOON ; CHEIROPODA CHIMPAN- 
zeB; Hytospatrres; LaGoturix ; Macacus , 
Myceres, NasaLis ; ORaNG-OuTAN ; QuADRU- 
MANA; Sakis; Sapasous ; and SEMNOPITHE- 
cus. ‘These animals were known at a very early 
period. he Kophim of the Scriptures (1 Kings, 
x. 22; 2 Chron., ix. 21), the Ceph of the Mthio- 
pians, the Keibi and Kubbi of the Persians, the 
KHBo of the Greeks, and Cephi of the Romans, 
were clearly Apes. ‘They are to be traced in 
some of the earliest paintings of the Egyptians. 
(Rosellini, &e.) ‘The Cephi exhibited by Pom- 
pey, (Pliny, ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ viii. 19), as well as 
those shown by Cesar, appear to have been 
Ethiopian apes ; and in the Greck name iscrib- 
ed near the Quadrumanous animals in the 
Preenestine pavement, the oriental origin of 
the word is apparent. It is remarkable that the 
name Cebus [SaAPasous] is applied by modern 
zoologists toa genus of monkeys which could 
nothave been known to the ancients ; for the | 
Cebit of our present catalogues are exclusively 
American. The following is a definition of the 
family Simiader, which embraces the animals to 
which the term, Ape is most properly applied. 
They are all of them inhabitants of the old 
world:—The nostrils are divided by a narrow 
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phos, Raffles). 


Jhonii, Fischer). India, Madras. 


and Nepaul. get cs | 
 (7643)Nestor (P. cephalopterus ; Cercopithicus 
cephalopterus, Zimm.). Ceylon. | 
(TNT 
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SIMIAD.. 


septum ; they possess opposable thumbs on their 
fore and hind feet; the callosites on the rump are 
generally naked. Some of the species only are 
farnished with - cheek-pouches. ‘They usually 
possess a tail. 
follows :— 


~The dental formula is as 


7 4 1-1 oo 
Incisors canines, ok. Premolar, ——; Molars, ——~ j=. 82). 
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The following definition of. the second family 


of the Quadrumana, the. Cebide, will afford the 


means of contrasting the two families :-—The 
Cebide are natives of America. ‘The nostrils are 
separated’ by a broad septum; the thumbs are 
sometimes absent on the fore feet ; callosities and 
cheek-ponches absent ; the tail is always present, 
and sometimes prehensile. In the list of the 
speciinens of Mammalia publisked by Dr. J. 
Ki. Gray, we find almost a complete representa- 
tion of the Asiatic forms of this family. They 
are as follows :— 

(7626) Chimpanzee (7roglodytes niger, Gebff ; 
Homo Troglodytos, Linn). West Africa. 

(7627) Orang-Outan, or Pongo (Simia Saty- 
yus, Linn.; S. Wurmbii, Kuhl; S&S aAgrias, 
Schreb.) Borneo. [Ornanc-Ovran. } 

(7628) Siamang (Stamanga Syndactyla ; Simia 
Syndacty2a, Raffles, Horsf.) Java. 

(7629) Hoolock (Hylobates Hoolock, Martin ; 
Simia Loolock, Harlan). [HYLOBATEs. |] 

(7630) Oungka (A. agilis, F. Cav. ; Stmia 
Lar., Vigors and Horsfield ; Pithecus agilis, 
Desm.). Himalaya and Malacca. | 

(7631) Gibbon (7. Lar ; Homo Lar, Linn. ; 
S. lougimana, Schreb.). Malacca, 

(7632) Silvery Gibbon, or Wou-Wou (ZZ. 
leuciscus Kuhl ; Stmia  leucisca, Schreb.). 
Malacca. 

(7638) Kalasie (Presdytes rubicunda) Borneo. 

(7634) Simpal (P. melalophos ; Stmia melalo- 
Sumatra. 


(7635) ‘Tianac (P. flavimana ; Semnopithecus 


flavimanus, 1. Geoff.). Sumatra. 


(7636) Rufous Presbytis (P. nobilis, Gray 
Semnopithecus melalophos, Desm.). Himalaya. 

(7637) Lutung (P. Pyrrhus). Java. 

(7638) Chingkau (2. cristata ; Simia cristata, 
Raffles) Java and Sumatra. | 

(7639)Dusky Presbytis (P.odscura).Singapoor. 

(1640) Negro Presbytis (P. maura; Simia 


maura, Schreb. China. 


(1641) Hooded Presbytis (P. Jhonit; Simia 


‘ (7642) Hoonuman (2. extellus). Bombay 


SIMILAD.E. SIPHONOSTOMATA. 
(7644) Zati, or Capped Macaque (aiacucas , wittcw vue skull is eve more approxunated to 
radiatus, Desi.) India. [that of man ‘than: it isin the Chimpanzee, was 
(7645}Munga, or Bonnet-Macaque (If.Sinieus, | living upon our globe with the Palwothere, Ble- 
Desm.; Simia Sinica, Linn.) India. | phants, and other _Pachyderms. We say’ that 
noe | peletnue Treees . eins, | the skull of the Gibbéa comes nearest to ‘that of 
(7646) Bru (44. nemestrinus, Desm. ; Cima | oun, because, though the cranium of the young 
nemestrina, Linneeus). Sumatra, Chimpanzee approaches that of the human sub- 
(7647) Macaque (M. cynomolgus,Desm.; Simia ject, itis far removed from it when the rer-- 
cynomolgos, Linu.) India, Sumatra. | manent teeth are developed. ‘leeth of Maca- 
(7648) Rhesus (M. Rhesus, Desm. : Simia i sae the a ee Ea oo 
Khesus, Audeb.) India, Bengal. which have been found in Britain. In. other 
vA: . r countries larger remains have been found. ‘hus, 
(7649) Oinops (af. Oinops). Nepaul. in 1836, Vicutenants Baker and Durand dis- 
C Wy Tae Brilliant Macaque (Af. speciosua, F. covered, in the Sub-Himalayan Hiils, near the 
uv.) Japan. 


Sutlej, an almost cntive right superior inaxillary 
(7651) Black Macaque ( M. niger, Bennett ; | bone, containing the five molar teeth and part of 

Cynocephalus niger, Desm.). Philippines. the canine. The strata in which this fossil was 
(7652) Wanderoo (8. veler; Simia Silenns, | found was tertiary, and consisted of a mixed cal- 

and 8. Veter, Linneus). Ceylon, China, India. | cavcous sandstone and clay. In the year follow- 
(7653) Gelada (Gelada Ruppellii). Abyssinia. 


ing, Colonel Cautlev and Dr. Falconer discovered 
in the same formation a considerable portion of 
(7654) Tartarin (Cynocephalus Hamaidryas, 
Laty : Simta Hamadryas, Linn.) Abyssinia. 














the lower jaw, with all the molars of the right 
side, and a part of the tecth of the left side, to- 
sether with two middie incisors and the right 
canine. ‘These remains belonged to a species of 
Semnopithecus, which must have existed with the 
Strathertum ind Hippopotamus, whose remains 
were found in the same formation.—Eng. Cyc. 


(7655) SIPHONOSTOMATA, M. De Blain- 
ville’s name for his first family of Siphonobran- 
chiate Mollusca. The forms comprised under 
this family are principally to be found under the 
extensive venus Murex of Limeus. It is some- 
times applied to several families forming a section 
of Prosobranchiated Mollusca. In Woodward’s 
‘Manual’ the following families are included :— 


1. Srombide. [StromBip+¥.] 
2. Bucemide. | BuccinuM.] 
3. Conidae. [CoNnip£.] 

4. Volutidae. [Voturip®.] 
5. Cypreide. [CyYPrrip..] 

All the known animals belonging to it are 
carnivorous and marine, and all are furnished 
with a horny operculum. The Siphonostomata 
are thus subdivided by M. De Blainville :— 

Pleurotoma (Lam.) 

(1656) P. Babylonia. The shell fusiform-turret- 
ed, transversely carinated and belted, white, with 
black-spotted belts, the spots quadrate; whorls 

Fossil Simiadea.—Remains of Simiade have er yeN ss tube oe canal rather long. It is found 
been discovered and described from the tertiary, | 1" the Fast Indian Seas aud the Moluccas. 
formations of India, France, Knelaud, and Brazil. British Islands and*Greenland... ... 17 


The following forms of Simiad@ and Crbide 
were existing in the Gardens of the Zoolo- 
vical Society, Regent’s Park, between the years 
1847 and 1852 :— 


Simtade. 


Suni Satyrus, Lylobates Hoolook, Seuno- 
pithecus Gutettus, Cercopithecus nictitans, C. 
petamista, C. melanogenys, C. cenhus, C. albopi- 
laris, C. Campbellii, C. Pluto, C. Mona, C. Py- 
gerythrus, C. Sabeeus, C. cynosurus, C. callithri- 
cus, C. Lalaponi, C. niger, Cercocebus fuliginos- 
us, CO. iithiops, Macacus sinieus, M. pileatus, 
AD, cynomolgus, M. erythreus, M. nemestrinus, 
M. Silenns, M. niger, Inuus sylvanus, Cynoce- 
phalus Hamadryas, OC. Sphing, C. Babouin, C 
Porcarius, C. leucophaus, OC. Mormon. 


Cebida@. 


Aleles Chameh, A. paniscus, 4. ater, A. Beel- 
cebuth, A. marginatus ; Pithecia chiropotes ; La- 
gothriz Humboldtii ; Brachynrus  Ouakari : 
Satie sciureus ; Callithrix lorquatus ; Nycti- 
mithecns trivirgatus ; Cebus apella, C. capucinus, 
C. ewrifer, C. axanthosternum, C. Ayporeucus ; 
Hlapale Jacchus, H. aurita, H. penicillata, H. 
(Midas) Qdipus, MH. (Afidaz) rufimanus, I. (ALe- 
das) Tamarin. 


These fossils are illustrative of four of the exist-| Mediterranean... 1... 0... 19 

ing types of quadrumanous or rather Simious| Africa 0... kk eee OB 

forms. Thus we have Semmopithecus from India ;| Red Sea and India +... ... ... 6 

Hylobates from the south of France ; Vacacus| China...) 06 ace Ce eee 
from Suffolk ; and Cudlithkriz, peculiar to Australia. 05> cee. ace Sone vee 15 

America, found in Brazil. “Nor isit unworthy of | Western America ©... 0. ...0 0... 52 

remark, that we here have evidence that so high | West Indies and Brazil... ... 20 
a quadrumanous form as the Gibbon, a genus in! Fusns (Lam.). 
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SIPHONOSTOMATA. 
(7657) F. Colus (Murex Colus Liny,) Sliell fusi- 


form, narrow, transversely furrowed, white, the 


apex and base rufous ; whorls convex, nodulous- 
ly carinated in the middle; canal long and slen- 
der ; the lip suleated within, and denticulate on 
the margin. It is a native of the Kast Indian 
Ocean. 

Pyrula (Lam.) 

(7658) P. earnaria (P. Fespertilio, Lam. ; 
Fusus carnarues, Mart. ; Murex Vespertilio,am.) 
Shell subpyriforin, thick, ponderous, imuricated 
anteriorly, ofa rufous-bay colour ; the last whorl 
crowned above with compressed tubcreles ; spire 
rather prominent ; the sutures simple ; canal 
suleated and subumbilicated. It is a native of 
the Indian Ocean. 

(7659) PB. Spiriidus. Shell ventricose anteriorly 
the canal very long delicately striated transverse- 
ly,white,spotted with saffron-colour ; body-whorl 
abbreviated ; carinated in the middle, flattened 
above, tuberculated below the middle ; spire 
very much depressed, its apex mamilliferous. 
It is a native of the Bast Indian Ocean and the 
coasts of ‘Tranquebar. 

(7660) P. fieus. Shell fig-shaped, delicately de- 
cussated, coerulescent-gray ; sprinkled with varie- 
vated bay or violet spots; transverse striae the larg- 
est and most crowded ; the spire short, convex, 
mucronated at the centre ; mouth carulescent- 
violaceous generally. It is a native of the Indian 
Ocean and the Moluccas. 


Pyrule have been found on mud, sandy muds, 
and sand, at depths ranging from the surface to 
nine fathoms. There are 69 recent species and 
3‘) fossil, ‘The recent are found in the West 
Indies, Ceylon, Australia, China, and West Aime- 
rica. ‘The fossil are found in the Neocomian 
beds of Europe, India, aud Chile. 

Fasctolaria (Lam.). 


(T661)F. Trapeczium, Shell fusiform, ventricose, 
tuberculiferous, rather smooth, white or rufes- 
cent, girt with rufous lines; the tubercles coni- 
cal, subcompressed, and in a single series in the 
middle of the whorls : columella reddish-yellow ; 
outer lip elegantly striated within, the strize red. 
It is found in the East Indian Ocean, 

(7662)F. filamentosa. Shell elongated, fusiform, 
turreted, transversely sulcated, white, painted 
with longitudinal orange-red stripes ; middle 
of tbe whorls subangulated, and the whorls 
themselves crowned with short and compressed 
tubercles ; the canal rather long ; the outer lip 
striated within. It is found in the Hast Indian 
seas. 


Fasciolaria have been found on muddy bot- 
toms, at depths ranging from the surface to seven 
fathoms. 
species. ‘Che former are found in the West In- 
dies, Mediterranean, West Africa, India, Australia, 
the South Pacific, and Western America. 
latter are found in the Upper Chalk. 


There are ]1 recent and 28 fossil | 


The | 


SIPHONOSTOMATA. 
TLurbinella (Lam). 


(7668) Turbinella Rapa. Shell sabfusiform, 
ventricose in the middle, thick, very ponderous, 
unarmed, white ; the whorls above covering the 
base of the preceding one ; canal rather short ; 
columella subquadriplicated. It is found in the 
Kast Indian Ocean. | | 

(7664) LT. Scolymus. Shell subfusiform, ventri- 
cose in the middle, tuberculated, pale yellow ; spire 
conical, tuberculato-nodose ; the last whorl 
crowned above with great tubercles ; canal trans- 
versely sulcated ; the columella orange-coloured 
and three-plaited. It is anative of the East In- 
dian Ocean. 


Turbinelle have been found on bottoms of san- 
dy mud, at depths varying from the surface to 
18 fathoms. ‘There are 70 recent species, chiefly 
tropical, and 20 fossil, from the Miocene ‘Terti- 
ary beds. 

Triton (Viam.) 


(7665) Triton variegatus, the Marine Trumpet, 
or Triton’s Shell. Shell elongated conical, trumpet- 
shaped, ventricose below, grit with very obtuse 
smooth ribs, white, elegantly variegated with red 
and bay ; the sutures crisped at the margin ; the 
aperture red ; the columella wrinkled with white 
and with a single plait above ; the edge of the 
outer lip spotted with black, the spots bidenta- 
ted with white. It isa native of the seas of the 
West Indies and the Asiatic seas, especially those 
of the torrid zone. 


(7666) Triton Lotorinm. Shell fusiform turreted, 
distorted below, very much  tuberculated, trans- 
versely rugous, and striated, rufous ; the whorls 
above angulate tuberculated ; canal tortuous, the 
extremity recurved ; the aperture trigono-elonga- 
ted and white ; the outer lip toothed within. It 
is a native of the East Indian Ocean. 


( 7667) Triton Anus, the Grimace. Shel] ovate, 
ventricose-gibbous, distorted, flattened beneath ; 
nodulous above, subcancellated, white, spotted 
with rufous; the aperture narrowed, sinuons, ir- 
regular, ringent ; the lip very much toothed ; 
the canal short and recurved. Jt is found in the 
East Indian seas. ‘lritons have been found on 
various bottoms at depths ranging from the 
surface to 30 fathoms. 


(7668) Ranella (Lam.).—Shell oval or oblong, 
depressed, having only two varices situated latter- 
ally ; aperture oval; canal short, and asinous at 
the union of the two lips, backwards. 

(Genus Bufo, De Montfort). 


(7669) “R. granulata, a native of the Kast 
Indian Ocean. 

(7670) &. foliata, found in the vicinity of 
Mauritius. 7 

Ranella have been taken on different bottoms 
at depths varying from the surface to 20 fa- 
thoms. 4 
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Fifty recent and 23 fossil species have been 
described, © | 
— Mureg. (Linn.). | os 
(1871) Murex Tribulus, Linn. (Murex tenuis- 
- pinaAam).-—Shell ventricose anteriorly, the tube 
very long, elegantly spired throughout its length, 
the spires set in triple order, each row at regular 
intervals, grayish or purplish gray, the spires 
very long, thin, rather closely set and somewhat 
hooked ; body of the shell transversely sulcated 
and striated ; the spire prominent. It is a native 
of the Indian Ocean and the Moluccas. ‘This 
is the Venus’s Comb of collectors, and when 
perfect is a most delicate and striking shell. 


(7672) M. haustellum (Snipe’s or Woodcock’s 
JJead of collectors) .Shell anteriorly ventricose, 
naked, scarcely armed, fulvous inclining to red, 
Jineated with bay ; body of the shell rounded and 
furnished with three or more ribs between the 
varices ; the tube very long and slender ; the spire 
short; mouth rounded, red. It isa native of the 
Kast Indian Ocean and the Moluccas. 


(7673) M. acanthopterus. Shell oblong, fusi- 
form, trialated, transversely sulcated and striated, 
white ; the ale: membranaceons ; whorls angu- 
lated ; aperture ovate rounded. It isa native 
of the Enst Indian Seas. 


(7674) M. adustus. It is a native of the East 
Indian Ocean. 


(7675) SINA PIS, the name of a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Crucifere, or Bras- 
sicace@. All the species are known by the name of 
Mustard, a word derived from Maustui ardens, in 
allusion to their hot and biting character. The 
genus is known by its siliquose fruit, which is 
rather terete, with nerved valves ; small short 
acute style ; sub-globose seeds disposed in one 
row in each cell, and spreading calyx. The leaves 
are of various forms, Jyrate or deeply toothed ; 
the flowers yellow, arranged on terminal bract- 
less racemes ; they are chiefly natives of the 
temperate parts of both hemispheres of the Old 
World. Between 40 and 50 species of this 
genus are enumerated. Of these, two species 
are well known and much cultivated in this 
country, & aigra and 8S. alba, the Black and White 
Mustard:——Bny. Oye. Five or six species of Sinapis 
are cultivated in all parts of India, for the sake 
of the valuable oil they yield, those most fre- 
quently seen are & glauca, toria and racemosa.— 
M. FB. J. R. se | 

(7676) SINAPIS ALBA. The seeds of the 
‘sinapis alba” yield by expression 36 per cent 
of a bright yellow, Keeney tasted, edible oil, 
having a strong smell, and slight taste of mus- 
tard. ‘The seeds of “‘sinapis gra,” yield only 
28 per cent of an oil in.all respects similar to the 
above. ‘The average price of mustard seed in 
eighteen large stations, in all parts of the Madras 
Presidency, for the Quarter ending 31st October 


* 


SINAPIS ALBA. 
1354, was Rs. 1 2.8 per maund of 25lbs., the 
maximum béing Rs. {11 6 at Cannanore and the 
minimuin As. 15 5 at Nagpore. In Vizagapa- 


pata it costs Rs. 2U8 per Sicca garce. The oil 


is not exported from Madras, but the seeds have 


r 


been shipped as follows : 


Inthe years 1847-48 ...... Cwt. 5,828 
‘ 1848-49 ...., » 9 6,967 

3 1849-50 ...... 55 9,435. 

: 1850-51 1.0... 5, 9,909 

. 1851-52 ....... 3,636 
1852-53 ...... 5, 16,075 


99 
—M HLS. R. 
The Mustard plant is officinal on account of its 
seeds, or rather of the flour of these seeds, so 
well known as a condiment by the name of Mus- 
tard. But Dr. Pereira learnt that the best flour 
of Mustard is prepared by crushing the seeds of 
both Black and White Mustard between rollers, 
and then pounding them im mortars, when they 
are twice sifted to vield pure flour of Mustard. 
Dr. Christison’s information confirms that of Dr. 
Pereira, that common flour of Mustard is adulte- 
rated, partly on account of the pungeney of 
Black Mustard seed.“ Two bushels of black, 
and three of white seed yield, when ground, 145 
pounds of flour ; which, to diminish the pun- 
gency and improve the colour, is mixed with 56 
pounds of wheat flour and two pounds of turme- 
nie; and the acrimony is retored without the 
pungency, by the addition of a pound of (capsi- 
cum) chilly pods, and halfa pound of ginger.” 
(¢) Dr. Thomson says he could detect no tur- 
meric, nor cayenne pepper in the specimen which 
he examined. ‘The pave flour of Mustard ought 
alone to be used offieinally. Though Black and 
White Mustard have both been minutely examin- 
ed by several chennsts, they still require | fur- 
ther investigation. The former contains a Fixed 
Oil, Gummy matter, Sugar, a Colouring and a 
Pecuhar green matter, a Fatty pearly matter ; 
Myronic acid in combination with Potash, or 
Myronate of Potash (the Sulpho-Sinapisin — of 
Henry and Garot) Wyrosyne, Sinapisin, and some 
salts.-— hoyle. 

the ol. 

Kadayhoo vennai, TAM. 
Raee ka tael, Winp. 
Rai ka tael, Guz. 


Mustard Oil, Ewe. 
Avaloo and Sursava noona, 
TEL. 
Sarshapatailum, Sans, 
This valuable oil, althongh seldom sold in the 
Market, being only made when required, is used 
im most parts of India in cookery, and is consi- 
dered superior to all other oils for anointing the 
body, which it is supposed to invigorate. In 
medicine, it is sometimes given internally, but is 
more frequently applied as a rubifacient.—Af, £. 
J. &. Common Mustard consists,of the flour of 
the seeds of the Black Mustard, though general- 
ly mixed with that proenred from the seeds of the 
White Mustard, or Sinapis alba,:and deprived of 
fixed oil by expression. . Both species have been 
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SINGHARA. 

long used in medicine, being the vay of Hippo- 
crates, and the Sinapi of the Romans.— Royle. 

The botanical description ef Sinapis aléa, or 
“ White Mustard.” would be Siliques hispid, 
spreading, rather narrower than the ensiform 
beak; leaves lyrate, smoothish ; stem smooth. 
It is a native of Great Britain and most coun- 
tries in the south of Europe. It is frequently 
cultivated, and when young is eaten as a_ salad. 
—Kng. Cyc. , 

(7677) SINAPIS CHINENSIS. Muvstarp 


Serp. Lin. 
Kadaghoo, Tam. Sasavee, Maay. 
Rai, Guz. Tukhm-i sipeedan, 
Raina, Dux. Pens. 
Rai, Hrnp. Rajaca, SANs. 


Khirdull, Anas. Avaloo, TEL. 
Ainslie’s Mat Med. p. 264. 


(7678) SINAPIS DICHOTOMA, or Mus- 
TARD. 

Moung-ngyeen, Burm. 

This is cultivated in small quantity in the 
Tounghoo district.—Me Clelland. 

(7679) SINAPIS NIGRA, Black Mustard, is 
known by its smooth, even, somewhat tetragonal 
siliques closely pressed to the peduncle ; Jy rate 
lower leaves, and lanceolate upper leaves. It is 
found in cultivated fields, waste grounds, and 
roadsides throughout Europe. ‘The black Mus- 
tard is indigenous in almost every part of Hurope. 
The root is thick and fleshy, the stem about 2 to 
3 or 4 feet high, hispid below, with smooth 
round branches above. Lower leaves large, 
rough, lyrate, variously lobed and toothed ; upper 
ones narrow, lanceolate, smooth, dependent. 
Calyx yellowish, equal at base, spreading. — Pet- 
als obovate, yellow, spreading. Silique sinall, 
erect, or placed close to the stem, obtusely qua- 
drangular, nearly even and sinooth, tipped by a 
short quadrangular style, but without the proper, 
often seed-bearing beak of the genus ; the valves 
convex, with one straight dorsal nerve, and a 
few lateral anastomosing veins. Seeds numerous, 
in a single row, small, round, blackish brown. 
Fig. 41.—E. B. t. 969. 

(7680) SINAPIS TRILOCULARIS 
TARD. | ) ; 

Rai, Dux. ie id ra 

(7681) SINGHARA. This is the ‘spihétis 

fruit of ‘Trapa bispinosa &c. The plant furnishing 






°. 
ry 










this important article of food appears to havey 


been extirpated from the tanks of southern 
India, while it has been still preserved in the 
Mahratta Country and Deccan.—M. #. J. R. 
‘There-are more than one species which produce 
the Singhara or Water Nuts. ‘The large seeds of 


Trana bicornit, a native of China, and of 2. 


Lispinosa and ratans, species indigenous to India, 
are sweet and eatable, and the aquatic plants 
which furnish them are hence an extensive arti- 
cle of cultivation, In Cashmere and other parts 
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to 60 feet in height, 
Mus® 


c SISON. 


of theast they are common food, and known 
under the name of Singhara nuts. 
the government obtains from these nuts £12,000 
of annual revenue. Mr. Mooreroft 


In Cashmere 


mentions 
that Runjeet Sing derived nearly: the -same sum. 


From 96,000 to 128,000 loads of this nut are 
yielded annually by the lake of Qoller alone. 


The nut abounds in fecula. In China the ker- 
nel is used as an article of food, being roasted or 
boiled like the potato. ‘Lhe seeds of various 
species of Nelumbium, natives of the Kast Indies, 
Jamaica, and the United States, also form arti- 
cles of food. ‘The fruit of NM. speciosum is sup- 
posed to be the Egyptian bean of Pythagoras. The 
petioles and peduncles coutain numerous spiral 
vessels, which have been used for wicks of can- 
dles. ‘The fruit of Millughbeia edulis, a native’ 
of the East, as its name implies, is eatable. ‘The 
kernel of the mango can be reduced to an excel- 
lent flour for making bread.— Semimonds. 

(7682) SIPHOCAMPYLOS. Lobeliacee.— 
‘These are small pretty shrubs growing well ina 
lizht sandy soil, aud are propagated by seed and 
cuttings. — Riddell. 

(7683) SIPHONANTHUS FRAGRANS. 

Hatti-kanoa, Duk. 
Double variety. A native of China — Riddell, 


(7584) SIPHONANTILUS INDICA, V evbe- 
nace. 
Burungee, DUK. 
A tall, erect growing, suffruticose plant, with 
linear leaves ; flowers white or cretun coloured, 
with lone tubes.— Riddell. 


(7685) SIPHONTA, a genns.of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Aiphorbiacer, con- 
sisting of two species, but one may basouly a va- 
riety of the other. ‘Thisis celebrated’ as being 
the tree which yields the large quantiles of 
caoutchouc, called cahuchu by the native Ameri- 
cans, annually imported from Para; in South 
America.—Eng. Cyc. at 

(7686) SIPILONIA ELASTICA isa tree 50 
common in the forests of 
(tuiana gad Brazil, and which has been introduc- 
ed into the West Indies. Condamine frequent- 
ly mentionsitin his voyage down the Amazon. 
Caoutchouc is the milky juice of the plant, which 
exudes on incisions being made and solidifies on 
exposuore to the air. [INpia Rupper.]—Lig. 
Cyc. 

(7687) SISON, a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Umbellifera. 1t possesses the 
following characters :—calyx obsolete ; petals 


broadly obcordate, deeply notched, and curved 


with au inflexed point ; styles very short ; fruit 
ovate, laterally compressed; earpels with five 
filiform equal ridges, of which the lateral ones 
are marginal ; interstices with single short elub- 
shaped vitte; seed gibbous, convex, plane in 
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SIZE. SMALTE. 


front ; universal and partial involucre wef few mentshavings, fish skin, and several animal mem- 
leaves. Hing. Cyc.  . | branes. It is less adhesive than glue, and is used 
- “(7688) SISSOO, (Dalbergia Sissoo,) is one of | by book-binders, paper-harigers, and. painters. 
the most valuable of the timber-trees of India, | (4 aderston.) — Faulkner. . = 

and with the Saul, is more extensively employ-| (7692) SKIMMIA LAUREALA. This plant 


ed than any other in north-west India. ‘The 
ship-builders in Bengal select it for their crook- 
ed timbers and knees; It is remarkably strong, 
its colour isa light greyish brown, with darker 


has heen lately introduced into English gardens, 
from the northwest Himalaya, and is greatly 
aduiired for its aromatic, evergreen foliage, and 
clusters of scarlet berrice. It is a curious fact, 


coloured veins. ‘In structure it somewhat re-j that this plant never bears scarlet berries in 
sembles the finer species of teak, but it is tough- | Sikkim, apparently oWing to the want of sun ; 
er and more elastic.” ‘here are two kinds us- | the fruit ripens, but is of a preenish-red or pur- 
ed respectively in Bengal and Bombay, the lat- | plish colour.— Hooker, Him.Jour. Vol. 1, p. 187. 
ter is much darker in colour. ‘The Indian black ; (7693) SKIMMIA REEVESIANA. On the 
rose-wood, (Dalbergia latifolia,) is a superior | cane stage, Fortune says, with this Azalea 
; a of Sissoo, from the Malabar-coast.— Tobserved a fine new shrub, whieh I mistook 

asate ‘fora holly. It turned out to be a species 

(7689) st PANUK. One valve of a muscle! of (<Zimmia, and I observed that Dr. Talley 
shell, with the dried fish attached. The punsaris: jas described it as Skimmia japonica. It is 
call it “the small head of a sea animal:” used ‘ | owever quite a different plant from “that 
in Ajmere AS an aphrodisiac, and also said to cure | laiuirii by the Save in the gardens of Env- 
the cynanche of children: comes from Bom--ta..d, and L propose to call it Skimmia Reevesiana. 
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bay via Pali: one seer costs two rupecs.—-- Geul. 
Med. Top. p. 182. 

(7690) SIVATHERIUM (from = Siva, an In- 
dian deity), a genus of extinct animals belonging 
to the family Blephantide, Vhe remains of spe- 
cies of this remarkable genus were found by Dr. 
Falconer and Colonel Cautley’ in the valley of 
Mackanda, in the Sewalik Hills of the Himalaya. 
‘Two species of this genus, 9. giganteum and 4. 
Perimense, have been described. A cranim, 
lower jaw and teeth, and bones of the extremities 
of S. giganteum are now in the British Museum. 
The skull of this animal is nearly as long as that 
of the Elephant, the neck was shorter and strong- 
er than in the Giraffe. The posterior portion of 
the skull is greatly developed, and formed of 
cellular cavities, as in the Elephant. 
is short, and the nasal bones are remarkable for 


pointed arch above the external nostrils. mdicat- 
ing atrunk, or proboscis. ‘The very inclined 
direction of the front of the face in- relation to 
the triturating surface of the teeth imparts a phy- 
siognomy altogether peculiar. ‘Pwo horns arise 
from the brow between the orbits, ar diverge 
from-each other, and it is probably that the pos- 
terior protuberances of the forehead also sup- 
ported a pair of short massive horns.” (Mantell.) 
When living, the Sivatherium must have resem- 
bled an immense Gnu, or Antelope, with a short 
thick head surmounted with two pairs of horns. 
The frout pair of these horns. were simall, whilst 
those behind were probably palmated. ‘The eves 
were small, and it had a nasal proboscis, an or- 
gan unknown amongst the Juminantia, (Man- 
tell, Petrefactions and, thew Teachings ; Journal 
of the Asiatic Society.).— ng. Cyc. 

(7691) SIZE. = 

Sirrus. Guz. ; Sirisht, Hina. GLve. 
A gelatinous substance, obtained from patch~ 


| Salted 
“The face | goat. skins, a 
| London and Liverpool. Faulkuer, 


the manner in which they are prolonged into a ! 


| Ardoise, Fr. 


| 
| 





_—Hortune’s Tea Districts, page 329. 
(7694) SKINS. | 


Peaux, Fr. 
Felle, Ger. 





Pelli, fr. 

Churm, PEns. 
Chamro, Guz. Pelles, Port. 
Chumra, Hinp. Pieles, Sr. 

This term is applied in commercial language 
to the skins of those animals, as calves, deer, 
routs, lambs, &c. which, when prepared, are 
uscd in the lighter works of book binding, the 
manufacture of gloves, parchment, &c; while 
the term hides, is applied to,the skins of the ox, 
horse, &c., which, when tanned, are used in the 
manufacture of shoes, harness, &e. (A/cCudloch.) 
and tanned hides, and also sheep and 
are exported from Bombay to 





(7695) SLATE (RoorF). 
Lavagna, Lastra, It. 
Schicfer, GER. Pizarra. Sp. 

A laminated stony substanee, of which there 
are many kinds ; though the only one of com- 
mercial importance is elay slate, employed for 
yoofiny. The principal slate quarnes in Britain, 
areyime Wales, Cumberiand, and Scotland.— 







(7696) SLIPPER gyPLANT. Kuenorpia 
TITY MALOILDES. a oo 
(7697) SMALTE. 
Smalte Dut. 
Smalt, Fr. 


Schmalz, Ger. 
Lasor, Kus. 
Smalto azzurro, Esmalte. Azul-azur, 
tino, It. Sp, | 
An oxide of cobalt, melted with siliceous earth 
and potash. It.is sort of glass, of a-beauti‘ul 
deep blue colour ; and being ground very fine, 


Smal- 


is known by the name of azure or powder blue. — 


It is in great demand for the painting of earthen- 
ware, in the colouring of paper, and for other 
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SMILAX. 


irposes in the arts, Smalt is principally. manu- 
cturedin Germany and Norway.— Faulkner. 


he Chinesé use it.for painting on porcelain and _ 


azed copper vessels ; the consumption, which 
as never very great, has fallen off, and the price 
sclined the last few years.— Morrison. 

(7698) SMILACK 4, Sarsapariflas, a small 
aturatorder of Plants belonging to Lindley’s 
ass of Dictyogeus. ‘There has been much dif. 
rence of opinion amongst botanists with regard 
y the position of Smedax in the natural system, 
; well ag the number of genera that ought to be 
dimitted into the.order Svilacae. Lindley has 
laced two genera, Saidae and Ripogonum, 
his order, which possess the following charac- 
3: — Flowers hermaphrodite or dicscious ; ca- 
-x and corolla confounded, inferior 6-parted ; 
amens 6, inserted into the perianth near the 
ase, seldom hypogynous; ovary 3-celled, the 
‘lis, 1- or many-secded; style usually tritid; 
tizmas 3; fruit a roundish berry ; albumen be- 
ween fleshy and cartilaginous ; embryo usually 
istaut from the bila. ‘hey are mostly her- 
aceous plants, with a woody stem, and a ten- 
ency to climb. Their leaves are reticulated. 
‘his last character separates the order from L:- 
iucece and its allied orders, with which if, other- 
rise closely agrees, Smi/ax is found in most 
arts of the world, especially in Asia and 
\inerica. [SmMiLax].-—- Bag. Cyc. 

(7699) SMILACINA, is a potherb grow- 
ng in Thibet, North of Kevchinjunga, to which 
Yr Hooker was afterwards more indebted than 
uy. ‘This beautiful plan, grows fom two to five 
eet high, and has plaited leaves and crowded pa- 
‘icles of white bell-shaped flowers, like those of 
ts ally the lily of the valley, which it also resem- 
les in its mucilaginous properties. It is called 
‘Choklibi” and its young flower-heads, sheath- 
din tender green leaves, form an excellent ve 
retable.— Hooker, Him Jour, Vol. Wl. page \4. 

(7700) SMILAX, agenus of Plants) which 
fives its name to the natural order Smelacee. 
Phe name occurs in Greek authors, as Theophras- 
us and Dioscorides, and is applied to several 
lifferent kinds of plants, as the yew-tree ; a spe- 
ies of Phaseolus or Convolvulus (2#lAag tpax cia) 
s Smilax aspera, whick belongs to the present 
zenus. Smilax, is characterised by having a 
j-leaved corol-like perianth, with six stamens 
‘inserted into their base ; the anthers are lincar 
ind fixed by the base ; ovary 3-celled ; ovules 
solitary, in each cell affixed to the apex ; style 
very short; stigmas 3, spreading ; berry 1-3-cell- 
ed, 1-3-seeded ; seeds globular ; testa membra- 
naceous, whitish ; hilum large and coloured ; 
albumen cartilaginous ; embryo very small, re- 
mote from the hilum. The species form evergreen 





SMILAX. 


the south of Europe. The species have fibrous or 
tuberous roots, stem often prickly ; leaves alter- 
nate, petiolate; cordate or hastate, nerved, reti- 
culate, venose, conchiferous ‘stipuleadbetween the 
petioles ; flowers sessile on a globular receptacle ; 
subcapital pediculate and umbellate. Though 
the 

venus 
Europe, those now most celebrated for yielding 
the different kinds of Sarza or Sarsaparilla 
are natives of South 
still continues to 
cinal purposes in the south of Europe, where 
it is called Sarsaparilla ltalica, but there is no 
truth in the statement of its being the plant 
vielding Indian Sarsaparilla, which is Hemidesmus 


species (8. aspera) of this 


original : 
of the south of 


is wn inhabitant 


But &. aspera 
inedi- 


America. 


be employed for 


Indieus. Another celebrated species is the Simi- 
lax China, which has a tuberous root abounding 


in fecula, and therefore probably useful as a de- 


mulcent, though the Chinese esteem it invigorat- 
ine, and ascribe to it other virtues. It is re- 
markable that two Indian species, which, like the 
Chinese species, lave tuberous roots, should be 
called in Silhet ILurina-Shook -China and Gootea 
shook-China hese are Sutlar glabra and S. lan- 
eee/atia, and their roots cannot be distinguished 
from the China root, or Chob-chinee, as it is call- 
ed in India. A similar species is common in the 
southern parts of North America, and has been 
onl.ed Smilax Psendo-China, though there 1s rea- 
sou to believe that more than one specics may 
be confounded under this name. & glycyphylla 
isan Australian species, whieh has received its 
specific name from the sweetish taste of its leaves, 
and has been called Sweet ‘Vea from its employ- 
ment inthe form of infusion, and is probably 
alterative and diaphoretic, as well as shehtlv 
tonie. [tis probable that some of the species 
found in the Old World will be difcovered to 
be possessed of virtues equal to the American 
species. Some of the Indian species were sent 
some years ago by Dr. Gibson, superintendent 
of the Kast India Company’s botanic garden 
near Poonah, to the Medical Loard of Bombay, 
for trial in the hospitals of that presidency. [See 
SAKSPARILIA.|.—Aug. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives 
Smilax @Maculata, 2059; ovalfolia, 809 ; and 
Zev lanica, 9057-58. 

Toether with these we may notice, 4. Ror- 
burghiana, Vern. “ Koomare shook China,” and 
S. oxyphylla.’ Vern, “Chotce or small kooma- 
ree ;” 8, rigida and ferow, are Nipalese species. 
8. elegans, extends to the Deyra Doon, and 
S. maculata is found in Nepal, Kemaon, and 
Missouree. 8. prolifera occurs very generally, 
and & Villandia on the Morung hills.—( Hoyle). 
O Shaughnessy, p. 645. : 

Mr. Royle also mentions a root sold in the 









bazars under the name of Ashoba mugradce, ‘Vis 
is translated sarsaparilla in Dictionaries, and the 
ions of both hemispheres, extending south to| root much resembles that drug. Its origin is 
Australia,and north tu Japan, North America, and” unknown. | 
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climbing shrubs, of which a few are found in tem- 
perate, but the majority in warm and tropical re- 


SMUT OR DUST BRAND. 


Roxburgh states that the natives of India use 


the routs of the &. g/aéra in venereal and leprous 
ulcers, and that they also employ the 5. laxcee- 
in the treatment of rheumatism. 

Roth these species deserve attentive examina- 
tion. It seems however that the Ununtamol 
(Hemidesmus indicus) is likely to supersede all 
‘the varieties of sarsaparilla not only in Indian 
but in European _ practice.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
pages 645 and 646. 

(7701) SMILAX CHINA. 

The roots. 

_ Shookchina, Bene. | Chob Chinee, Winn. 

Wild in China ; the rhizome is hard, large, 
woody, knotty, brown or blackish externally, 
white in substance. ‘The root is one of the China 


roots of the bazars, it is much, and we believe | 


advantageously, employed as a substitute for sar- 
saparilla. [tis largely imported into Caleutta 
from the Eastward, and much employed by na- 
tive practitiouers.—O Shaughnessy, p. 645. The 
China root which comes to Ajmere via Bombay : 
is a Jareish, msipid, whitish root, ino slices . 


taken as restorative and aphrodisiac in milk, one | 


tola is a dose ; used also in mesalihs : one seer 
costs two rupees. Natives suppose that this 
is the root of the “ hazari,” marygold (Va; 


yetes erecta), afler being in the ground three: 


years.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 131. 
(7702) SMILAX GLABRA, 


Gootcea shook China, Bene. 


A native of Sylhet and the adjacent country. | 
The | 


A clinber with a large. tuberous rhizome. 
stem and branches are thornless, leaves lanceo- 
lnte, pointed, pale green beneath. Flowers um- 
bellate, axMlary, sesetle and solitary, | The 
is identical in appearance with the China root 
of commerce.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 645. 


(7708)SMILAX LANCE-EFOLIA. Kasrern 
BENGAL. | 
Hurria shook China, Bexa. 
Much resembles the former, the leaves are 
Jance shaped and three-nerved, uni belie stalked 
— 0 Shaughnessy. ; 


(7704) SMILAX OVALIFOLIA. Winn 
SARSAPARILLA. ‘Lhere or two are more species 
of smilax in ‘Tenasserim jungles, one of which is 
used by the natives as metlicine, to supply the 
place of a species of sarsaparilla, whose dried 
roots are sold in the bazars.—dfason. Smilax 
ovalifolia is indigenous at Dapoorie,and possesses 
perhaps the virtues of the genuine Sarsaparil- 
la.— Spry, Suggest. p. 68. 

(7705) SMUT on DUST BRAND, (Uredo 
Segetum) is a disease produced in wheat by a 
fungus, and is said to infect chaff, straw, seeds 
aud leaves. — Hasseld. 





root : 


SNOW, RED. 
_.f7106) BNAKE FRUIT. . .Engacnus Con- 


f i : 
wy 


cee | (9907) SNAKE. GOURD. — Trr0H0saN- 
Folsa very. extensively for the same purpose, and ( ) : mv, 


THES ANGUINA. A-curious contorted gourd, 
pecaliar to India, ‘is-in very veneral demand 
for vegetable curries. The plant is of easy 
culture on trellises around the doors of the 
native cabins, and the fruit often grows two feet 
long, beautifully striped, small, and tapering, so 
that streaming down from the trellis, they imme- 
diately remind one of striped snakes suspended 
from the foliage of trees.— Muson. sf 


(7708) SNAKES HEAD LILY.—Amary-- 
LIS FRITTILARIA. 


(7709) SNAKE-WOOD, Lerrer or spEcK- 
LED WooD. A wood bearing this name is used at 
Demerara, Surinam, and along the banks of the 
Orinoko, for the bows of the Indians. The 

colour of the wood is red hazle, with numerous 
black spots and marks, which have been tortured 
into the resemblance of letters, or of the scales 
of the reptile ; when fine it is very beautiful, but 
Vit is scarce in England, and chiefly used for 
walking sticks, which are expensive ; the pleces 
that are from 2 to 6 inch diameter, are said to 
be the produce of large trees, from three to four 
! times those diameters, the remainder being 
sap. Dr. Bancroft savs, ‘ Bourra courra, as 
it is called by the Indians, by the French 
bois du lettre, and by the Dutch Lettre hout, 
‘isthe heart of a tree growing 30 feet. in height 
with many branches,” &e. 


| 

| 64, im Mr. Morney’s 
| collection of Brazilian woods, is somewhat like 
| snakewood, but less beautiful; it is much less 
-red, and the marks are paler and larcer. Tf not 
| ’ D 
| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 


~ 
f 


Cunjica paise, No. 


an accidental variety, the wood would be worth 
secking. 
| The above must not be confounded with the 
snake-wood of the West Indies and South 
America, the Cecropia, of which there are three 
specics all furnishing trecs of straight and tall 
growth, and a wood of very light structure, 
‘presenting soimetimes distinct and hollow cells. 
The Balsas, or floats, used by the Indians of 
South America for tishing, &c. are very common- 
ly constructed of this w6od.— Holtzappfell. 
| 47710) SNOW, RED. The valley, says Hooker, 
‘remains almost level for several miles, the road 
continuing along the east bank of the Lachen. 
Shoots of stones descend from the ravines, all of a 
white fine-grained granite, stained red with a 
minute conferva,which has been taken by Himala- 
van travellers for red snow ; a phenomenon Dr. 
Hooker never saw jn Sikkim. Red snow was 
never found in the Antarctic regions during Sir 
James Ross’s South Pular voyage; nor does Dr. 
Hooker know any authentic record of its having 
been seen in the Himalaya.— Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol Il. page 118. | ee Oe 








~~ 
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SOAP NUTS. SOAP; SOFT. 


(7711) SNUFF. a IM... | soda) sesamum oil, common salt, fine shell lime, 
Tabac en poudre, Fa.’ | Tabacco da néaéstr, | aud goat’s suct.. The manufacture of this article 
Soinupltaback. Ger: Nosowoi tabak, Rus. | ts carried on by Mahomedans, by whom it. ap- 
Nass, Guz. Hinp, Tabaco de plolvo, Sr. | pears to have been introduced dete India. ‘The 

Is tobacco in a powdered state, and in general | Arabic word saboon indeed, is the origin of the 
use as anerrhine. Other articles are sometimes | “es given to soap in many countries, as that 
added to-vary its pungency, scent, &c.— Buudaner. | Of sadun in the Crimea, and sarum at Genoa. (See 






(7712) SOAP. ay Bat ee : Dr.Clarke’s Travels in Russia, and on the Don.) 
enone A wae ere ae : Dr. Taylor. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
Zeep Dur. Saboon Sujah Maz, { S¢veral samples of soap were exhibited and care- 
Savon, Fr: Sahaochowe So fully examined by Mr. Stanborough. ‘The best 
seife, GER. Mulo Rus. ; appeared to be a cake of castor oil soap, exhibit- 
Saboon. Guz. Hinp. Jabon, Sp. ed by Dr. G. W. Flynn, for which the Jury 
Sapone, Ir. Natsowcaram, Tam. ; awarded a 2nd Class Medal. —M. #72. 


The manufacture of Soap was known to (7713) SOAP ACACIA. Acacia Rugata, 
the Romans, and has long been practised in Lndia. | Buch. ‘The dried pods of this plant are sold in 
lard or Castile soap is made by beating together | the Bazars of the ‘Tenasserim provinces, and 
olive oil and a solution of caustic soda. Chemists | used asa substitute for soap in cleansing the hair. 
conceive that at the time when soap is formed, | — Mason. “ 
the Elaine and the Margarine are, by a re-ar- | (7714) SOAP NUTS.} 
rangement of their elements, converted into two Re a a in | 
acids, called Elaic and Maregaric acids, and that tela, Arectah. Dux. | Poovandie cottay Manay 


i. | Guz. Uinp poongung kai. Tam 
4 q ; Al . q us . e ses : an ; s : » 
these combine with the Soda forming Hleates and Rarak, Mar. Koomutti ghenzaloo, 


Margarates of Soda. But with the formation of | pindake-i-hindee, PERs. Ta. 
the acids, a new substance, G/ycerine, is also pro- | Avishta, Phenila, Sans. 

duced,and becomes dissolved in the water which 
forms one of the constituents of Soap. Some oils 
and animal fats contain Stearine,a substanee close- 
ly allied to Margarine : in that case some Stearic 
acid is also formed. All Soaps are slightly alka- 
line, feel soft and slippery, and are detergent. | 
The watery solution is readily decomposed by 
acids, also by earthy and many metallic salts, 
hence, when water holds any of thei in solution 
instead of dissolving, the soap becomes decoin- 
posed. Such waters are called ard, while those 
which are comparatively pure are called sof¢ 
waters. Castile Soap is composed of 9. to 10-5 
of Soda, 76:5 to 75°2 of Oleic and Margaric 


| 
| ‘These capsules, which contain black seeds, 
have asingular sweetish bitter taste, anda smell 
not unlike that of an over-ripe mango. They 
Fare used medicinally by native practitioners ; 
cand form, when bruised and agitated in water, 
a kind of sud like that of common soap, which 
| is exicusively used by the natives in India for 
} washing their heads; and by washermen for 
| cleaning silks. The pounded seeds are said to 
be a valuable remedy for epileptic paroxysms, 
and other diseases. Soap nuts are procurable 
| in most bazars.—Naulkner. 


(7715) SOAP-NUT OIL—Saprnpus emar- 





well adapted for medical use.-—Roy/e. tes eT ee 3 
Soap seems to have been introduced by the Pe soll Oye used medicinally by the 
Mahomedans into India,though the Hindoos have natives, and is extracted from the kernel of the 
long used alkaline leys, obtained from the ashes Se [ts cost prevents its geueral ae 
of plants, for many of the purposes of soap ; and iixcely t specimens are shown by the ‘lrichino- 
they have a substitute for soap in several berries. poly Local Committee, and Lieut. Hawkes, 
Soap is made af Dacca, of shell lime, 10 mds.; | also fair samples from ‘Tanjore and the Madras 
sajte muttee, 36 mds.; common salt, 15 inds. ; | Parift.—M. Ei. ¥. BR. ae 
sesamum oil, 12 mds. ; goat’s suet, 15 seers.21, | (74 16) SOAP NUT TRED, Sarinpvs EMar- 
is made of good quality at Saharunpore ;%and | GENATUS- ‘te 
some marine coap, of excellent quality though in; Poochee-cottay, Tam. | Reethay ka jhar, Hinp. 
small quantity, was sent to the Exhibition of; A tree met with about villages all over the 
1851 from Calieut.— Royle Arts Sc. of India, p.| country. The fruit used as indicated by the na- 
484. Soap is an article of which a considerable | tive name and sold in all bazars. Wood white, 
quantity is made at Dacca. It is considered the | only used for fuel. In many situations, this tree 
best in India ; and like the Soap of Tranquebar, yields a more profitable return than any other 
which is also of an excellent quality, it was for-|frnit tree. Wight No. 75, Hort. Garden. 
mnerly an export to the Mauritius, Penang, Su-|—M E, J. R. The Soap Nut Tree. These 
matra,and the Islands of the Indian Archipelago. | trees are very common in the Deccan vil- 
It is made of sajee mathee (impure carbonate of lages. ‘The leaves have a shining appearance, 


Yror 


acids, and of 14°3 to 14°5 of water, (Ure). Com- | a eet ar , : ; os 
mon Soap made of ‘Tallow and Soda, and Yel- | eae ares ei : ee aes Pet, 
low Soa f Ta - eile ta, a | lal i-Kal yeunal, CC May Ka tael, 

ap of Tallow, Resin, and soda, are not so wes Hix. 








SOAP WORTS. 


and the flower stalk a soft brown downy took, 
The _ berries 


bearing a small whitish flower. 
are used for washing by the natives. 
“’Resembles the S. Indicus. The..‘seeds 
ased medicinally, and also for washing the: finer 
kinds of silk.— Riddell, (inde a 


q 


17) SOAP, SOFT, as used in the art: is a , 7 
as Deh eu ae | ginatus, ave eaten by young people, and in the 


made with Caustic Potash and Fish-Oit and 
Tallow ; is semitransparent, of the consistence 
of honey, brownish-coloured, and nauseous. But 
that referred to by the Colleges as made with 
Potash and Olive Oil, Dr. Pereira was unable to 
mect with, and found on inquiry that common 
Soft Soap ts usually substituted in making Ung. 
Sulphuris Comp.— hoyle. , 


(7718) SOAPSTONE, Sreatrrs. 

Sunkjceroo. Hinp. Guz. | Bulpum, Tam. TEx. 

This mineral,has a soft and greasy feel; is of 
a yellowish white or greenish gray colour; some- 
times spotted or veined; with little lustre or 
transparency. It is composed of silica, maene- 
alumina, oxide of iron, and water, in various 
proportions, according to the variety aud the 
place whence obtained. It occurs at the Lizard 
Point in Cornwall; and is used for poreclain ma- 
nifactnres.—-- vg. Cyc. Soapstone is met with in 
Fadia, where it is known by the name of Sink- 
jeroo. also Bulpum.— Vaukuer. Soapstone, pot- 
stone, or steatite, 1s constantly for sale in the stalls, 
in ‘Tenasserim, being used by the Burmese to write 
with on their black boards, as Europeans use 
chalk. It is not however a production of the 
Provinces but is imported fiom Burmah, where 
wis abundant.—AZason. 

(7719) SOAP WORTS:; Soap-fruits and Soap- 
nuts in tropical climates furnish substitutes for 
soaps, of'a more or less useful character. Seve- 
ral of them are well known in Eastern Countries, 
and the cried berries of the Soap-worts, to which 
the genus Sapindus belongs,’ are to be found in 
almost every bazar, being used throughout In- 
dia for special purposes, such as in washing silk, 
or hair, or woollens and cloths of various kinds. 

In the W. Indies and the cottinent of Ameri- 
ca, Sapindus saponaria yields the so called soap 
berries, and, in Java, Sapindus Rarak : Ti Vudia, 
several species, as Sapindus Laurifolins, Sapindus 
acuminatus, Sapindus emarginatus, and Sapindus 
detergens, yield berries, used as above. The fleshy 
part. of these sapindus berries is viscid, and when 
dry and rubbed with water, hey form a lather 
like soap, and the bark and roots have similar 
properties, though it is said that articles wash- 
ed by the root and bark rapidly corrode. 
Hindoo physicians deem the endocarp a useful: 
expectorant, and it is said the seeds, pounded 
with water and a small quantity put into the 
patient’s mouth, often put an end to the epileptic 
paroxysm. ‘The tincture or extract, of the Soapy 
matter of the Capsules of saponaria-has been used 
in chlorosis. ‘The berries, which are about the 


| England for: 
are | 

made into b at TAC 
tains an edible‘oil, whieh. is sometimes: used for 





size of cherries, inclose black shining nuts which 





take'a fine polish, and were formerly much used in 
making bottong alter haviug been tip- 
ped with gold, silver or other:métal: They are also 


ds, tieckhices &e: The kernel con- 








burning. In India the ruts of the-Rdceta, S. emar- 


West Indies, the fruits of S. Senegalensis and S. 
esculentus are deemed as palatable as the hazel 
nut and almond) ‘The Saepindus genus gives its 
name to the Sapindacea, the national order, to 
which if belongs. S.rubiginosus is a close- 
grained, hard wood, and forms an excellent tim- 
her. Saponarta vaccaria, is well known in In- 
dia, and 1s identical in ifs properties with 8. offi- 
cinalis, a decoction of the root, frothing like a 
solution of soap.—Xrilz, kris, or Areess, the root 
of some parisitical plant, but of unknown origin, 
is used in Cashmere to wash the shawls, soap 
being used only for the white shawls: It is used 
‘tlso medicinally, and for dyeing the color called” 
na-furmanee. 


(7720) SODA, 


Jumd chenee, ARAB. 
Sujacara, Can, 


Charum, Mat. eta 
Sajee-khar, Papud-khar 


Ilvdrate de Soude, Fr. Pers. y 
Astaz-natron, Grr. Sarjica, _ Sarjikashara, 
Sedjee Mittce. Sajeckhar | Sans, | 


(impurcearbonate) Pa- | Karam, Ponheer karum, 


pudkhar — (sub-carbo- TAM. 7 | 
nate) Guz, Hinn. Savittie-munnoo-ooppoo, 
Neter, Hern. Ten 


The substance known in commerce by the 
naine of soda is a carbonate of soda, but mixed 
with various nupurities, according to the source 
whence it has been obtained ; that is either (rom 
the Natron lakes, from the soda soils, from the 
burning of sea-weeds, or from the decomposition 
of other salts of soda. In commerce, soda ge- 
nerally oceurs as a carbonate, as above stated, 
or inthe impure forms of Barilla and Kelp. 
Barilla is the ash obtained by burning plants on 
the shores ofthe Mediterranean, of the Red Sea, 
and Indian Ocean. Kelp used to be prepared on 
the coasts of Scotland and its Islands, also on 
those of Ireland and Wales, and on that of Nor- 
mandy in France, by burning a great variety of 
sea-weeds. In its original state, soda is of a 
eray colour, and fracture vitreous : it is an ar- 
ticle of the greatest importance in the soap-glass, 
and other manufactures. 

The Arabic name, sagimen, seems to be 
derived from the Hindoo saji-noon, that is, sajji, 
or soda salt. Nitre must have been produced 
then, as now, in their soil, and borax imported 
from Tibet, while sal-ammoniac must have been 
produced ever since they made bricks, as they 
now do. Alum is in India, obtained by throw- 
ing potash on alum slate, which has been some- 
time exposed to the air.—Royle, Aris. &c, of 
India, p. 463. | 
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SODA, BIBORATE OF. | 

Dr. Taylor gave the following as Asiatic Salts 

Soda, from ashes of species of Salsola and: Sali- 
cornia, on the Coromandél Coast. 


Sujjee or carbonate of Soda, in ‘Tirhoot. 5; . 
Oosur Salt, Mirzapore, ee FO Ee cee 
Lanee Kharee, Scinde. © = ©." 
Natron, from Lonar Lake in 
Long. 76° 39, ) 
Mineral Alkali, Bombay. “ao 
Salt, common, (Chloride of Sodium,) Tumlook, 
Balasore, 'l'avjore. 
,, or Samur, Samur or Samur Lake. 
» Rock Salt, Salt Range of Punjaub, 
Borax, Kemaon and Gurhwall, from ‘Tibet. 
Khara Noon, (Sulphate of Soda,) Gyah, ‘Tirhoot, 
we. 


(7721) SODA BIBORAS, Sopa Boras, 
Borax, — Biborate of Soda. Borate of Soda. 
~ Borax Borate dg 

Soude, Fr: 
- Sohaga, Hinp. | 


Borax or (Na O, 2 B O,-4 10 Aq =192) 
Biborate of Soda, is supposed to have been 
known to the ancients, and to have been the 
Chrysocolla of Pliny. ‘The Hindoos have Jong 
been acquainted with it; it is their Souhaga, 
Sanserit Tincana, and one of the kinds of svo- 
vuk of the Arabs. Its nature was first ascertain- 
ed by Geoffroy in 1732. It is produced by 
spontaneous evaporation on the shores of some 
Jakes in Tibet, that is, in the same country, 
with Musk and Rhubarb; brought across 
the Himalayan Passes into India, end imported 
into other countries by the names of Zincal 
and Crude Boraz. It is also obtained by satur- 
ating the Boracic Acid of ‘Tuscany (p. 37) with 
Carb. Soda. Crude Borax is in pale grecuish 
pieces, covered with an carthy coating, and feels 
ereasy tothe touch. ‘Ihe natives of Tibet are said 
to cover it with some fatty inatter,to prevent its 
destruction by efflorescence. It is purified by 
calcining, which destroys the fatty matter, or by 
washing with an alkaline ley,which converts it ito 
a kind of soap, then dissolving and re-crystallizing. 
It crystallizes in irregular hexahedral prisms of- 
ten terminated by 2—4 converging planes. Sp. 
Gr. 1°35. It is colourless, transparent, some- 
what shining ; taste sweetish, a little styptic, 
and subalkaline. Lt hasan alkaline reactiogs on 
‘Turmeric. ‘The crystals effloresce slightly in the 
air, are soluble in 12 parts of cold and 2. of boil- 
ing water. When heated, they lose water, swell 
up into a porous substance called Boraz usta v. 
calcinata, and at a red heat run into a transpar- 
ent glass called Glass of Boraz, much used asa 
flux. -Another variety, more useful in the arts, 
contains only 5 Eqs. Aq., and crystallizes in 
octohedra, which are permanent inthe air. Borax 
increases the solubility@f Cream of Tartar, p. 86, 
and converts mucilage of Lichen and of Salep 





” 


Boraxsaures 
Natron, G- 


Tincana, SANs. 





SODA, IMPUBE CARBONATE OF. 
into ‘a thick jelly. Comp. Na O 16-0 Bor’ 35- 
79 Ag. 47 37==100.~—Royle. gis 

(7722). SOD4 GARBONAS, L E.-D.. Care — 
bonate of Soda. (Sodee Subcarbouas. — Aerated 
Mineral Alkali. Mossil Alkali. One of the 


“| kinds of Niérum of the ancients, is the eter of 
"| the Hebrews. It was known to the early Hin- 
— Lat. 20° and 


doos, and is by them called Sajji noon (i. e. Suzy 


‘or Soda Salt); it is the Sagimen vitri of Geber. 


The Natron lakes of Egypt were known to the 
ancients, and it was early employed in glase-. 
making, &c. Carbonate of Soda is a very vaaa 

able article of commerce being largely used not 
only in medicine but in arts and manufactures ; 
but it is made from common Salton a large scale 
in England, and so cheap that, it isa question 
if our Indian article, though a natural product, 
could compete with it in the marke t.—Aoyle. 


(7728) SODA, IMPURK CARBONATE OF. 





CARBONAS SOD.B IMPURUS. 
Karum also Poonheer Saviti Munnoocoppoo, 
Karum, Ovar Munnoo TEL. 


Khar, H1np. 


Karum, and Poong 
Sargica, SANS. 


Karum (‘Tam-) 
Kohlensaures Natron, Soudes de Commerce. 
GREEK, Soudes brute, Fr. 

Barilla is the Ash obtained by burning plants, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, of the Red 
Sea, and Indian Ocean. ‘These plants belong 
mostly to the natural family of Chenopodev,  q. 
v.; and chiefly to the genera Sualsola, Salicoruia, 
Suaeda, and Chenopodium. The quantity of Car- 
bonate of Soda inthe ash varies from 25 to 40 
per cent, and is produced from the combustion 
of the Oxalate and other Salts of the Vegetable 
Acids. The sodais no doubt obtained.from the 
soil, for Du Hamel planted Soda-planta inland, 
and they yielded only Potash. Infusion of a 
Salsola in cold water afforded by evaporation two 
Salts, Carbonate of Soda and Chloride of Sodi- 
un, Marr. Chemvii. p. 612. A portion ofthe 
Chloride is no doubt converted into the Carbo~ 
nate during the incineration. 

Kelp used to be prepared on the coasts of 
Seytiand and its islands, also on those of Ireland 
and Wales, and on that of Normandy in l’rance, 
by bumming a great variety of Alyie or Sea-weeils. 
The ashes when cold form Xe/p, which is in bard 
cellular inasses, of a bluish grey colour, and 
of a disagreeable alkaline _ taste, containing 
from 3 to 8 5 per cent. of Carbonate of Soda, 
and other salts, as in the case of Barilla, but also 
some Potash and lodiue (v. p. 4!)- Carbonate 
of Sodais, however, now obtaincd very cheaply 
from Chloride of Sodium or Sea-salt. ‘This 1s 
first converted into Sulphate of Soda by the action 
of Sulphuric Acid then mixed with pounded small 
Coal and Chalk, and heated in a reverberatory 
furnace and stirred. ‘The Carbonaceous matter ab- 
stractsOxygen both from the Sul. Ac. and the Soda; 
Sulphuret of Sodiutu is formed, and decomposed 
by the Lime; Carbonate of soda, insoluble Oxi- 
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SODA, MURIATE OF. 
Sulphuret of Culcium, caustic Soda, and Car- 
_ Letiaceous matter being the result. The insolu- 
ble parts‘are separated by lixiviation, and the 


Sulphur subsequently burnt away ; during whieh 


the Soda is completely Carbonated. The mass 
now contains about 50 per cent.‘of Soda. Being 
lixiviated and evaporated, the Carbonate is ob- 
tained in large crystals. As Barilla isnot suffi- 
ciently pure for medicinal purposes, the L. and D. 
Colle ges give directions for its purification. The 
KC .justly consider the Carbonate of Soda produc- 
ePas above.pure enough.— Royle. Ainslie tells us 
that some of the more enlightenedvyteans knew 
how to prepare Carbonate of soda from saline 
earths which contain it, suchas Ovar Munneo, 
and Poonheer. ‘The soda prepared from the first, 
the Hakeems of lower Hiudoostan called *‘ Chour 
- ke muttie ka nemuck,” that from the second they 
call  Chowr ke pool ka nemuck.”—Ains. Mat. 
Med, p. 43. 

(7724) SODA, MURIATE OF. This miner- 
al salt of very fair qnality was exhibited from 
Bangalore, Bellary and Hyderabad, and is 
known to occur also in the Guntoor and Nel- 
lore Districts, and to be almost invariably ac- 
companied with some interesting minerals, 
viz. Gypsum, magnesian limestone, sandstone, 
sulphur, red and brown iron ores, and Alum 
slule ; as most of these minerals have come 
in from the districts that produce the min- 
eral salt, it would be worth while to direct further 
search to be made in the vicinity fer the sulphur 
and Alum slate, both of which are valuable pro- 
ducts. Sulphur was exhibited from several Dis- 
tricts associated with the above and other com- 
binations. Alum slate is also exhibited from the 
Cuddapah District, Vellore aud the Neilgherries, 
but the accompanying minerals had not been for- 
warded. It is of great importance that the miner- 
als associated with Rock Salt and Gypsum should 
always be recorded or collected, as Fossils of 
some kind or other almost, invariably oceur in the 
vicinity, and these are the best and safest guides 
for determining the relative ages of the accom- 
paying strata. The following interesting des- 
cription of the Salt Range inthe Punjaub, by Dr. 
Jameson, will show the importance of this class 
of formations. ‘The Salt Range, extends from the 
astern base of theSuliman Mountains to the River 
Jhelum in the Punjaub. Lat 82° 30’—33° 20’ 

The rocks in this part of the range are, 
first (1) Magnesian Limestone, (2) New Red Clay 
and sandstone, (3) Fossiliferous sandstone,(4)Red 


Clay and sandstone containing Coal and Mineral | 


Sulphur, Rock Salt, Gypsum, brown and red 
Iron ore and Alum slate. The lower beds con. 
tain no organi¢: remains but the upper abound 
in them. The Iron ore is ared or brown 
Haematite, so rich that in many places the needle 
of the compass becomes quite useless even at a 
, cousiderable distance from the Rocks owing to 

their being highly Magnetic, from the quantity 
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of Iron which they ‘contain. The sandstone 
abounds with the Exnviae of enormous animals 
either Saurians or Sanroid fishes. st 
The Hills at Kala Bagh contain great quantitie 

of Aluminous slate from which Alum is obtained 
at various manufactories in that Town. The slate 
well sprinkled with water is laid in alternate strata 
with wood, until the pile reaches a height of 25 
to 30 feet ; it is then lighted and the combus- 
tion continued for about twelve hours, in which 
time the colorof the slate is converted from 
greyish black to dark red. Tins change of color 
indicating that the process has been carried to 
a sufficient extent, the mass is_ thrown into a 
tank holding as much water as it is computed 
the Alum is competent to saturate. After three 
days the water, which becomes of a dark red 
color, 1s drawn off, mixed with a due proportion 
of potash and boiled down. The residuum on 
cooling becoming a solid mass of Alum. 

A very interesting series of salts consisting 
chiefly of the Muriate and carbonate of soda 
from the Loonar Lake in the Hyderabad terri- 
tories was exhibited by Dr. George Smith, Re- 
sideney Surgeon Hyderabad. ‘These have already 
been carefully examined by Professor Mayer and 








reported upon at some length im Vol. 1, New 
series of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
sclence. The fullowing is a condensed epitome of 


the salts :— 
No. 1. Dulla. | 
This is a Carbonate of Soda with a faint trace 
of Muriate of Soda and about 2 per cent of im- 
purities. 
No. 2. Nimmuck Dulla. 
Is nearly pure Munriate of Soda. 
No. 3. Khuppul. | 
Js carbonate of Soda, with water and about 2 
per cent of impurities. 
No. 4. Puppree. 
Is nearly pure Carbonate of Soda. 
No. 5. Madkhar.—'This is an impure salt con- 
taining Carbonate of Soda, 27 
Clay aud sand,. 30 
Common Salt,. 25 
No. 6. Bhooskee. 
‘This is also a crude impure substance 
containing Neutral Carb of Soda. 26 
Insoluble matter chiefly sand and Clay, 58 


Report, and of the chemical composition of 


water about 17. 


Water. g22:) ang. aie chee eos «15 
Common Salt, ... | —  Q 
No. 7. ‘Travertino. “e 

This contains Carb of Lime, ... ... 78 
Carbonate of Magnesia,..0% 0... 4... 4 
Insoluble matter with Oxide of Iren &e. 9 
Chloride of Sodium, .... ... ... 2 
Wel cou oes, uae: “epee, eee 8 
The Natron lake of Loonar-occurs in the Cir- 


ear of Meinker Soubah of Berar about 45 miles 
N. W. of Hingolie in Le. 20.N. it is about 510. 
feet below the level of the surrounding ground 
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ina kind of Crater of 5 miles in circumference, 
the lake being. about 3 miles in cireumference 
and surrounded by luxuriant vegetation ; spriugs 
of clear soft- water occur closeto the lake, which 


has evidently been extending its bounds lately, 


as numerous dead.-trees are standing within 
its margin, and a bowrie of sweet water 
protected by a wall is now completely 
surrounded by the water of the Inke. An 
intolerable stench of sulphuretted hydrogen 1s 
emitted by the lake during the heat of the day 
and its waters prove destructive to animal and 
vegetable life, though flocks of Duck and Teal 
dot the surface of its waters. ‘There are two 
saline springs near the Centie of the Jake and 
about 4 a mile apart. These never become dry. 
It is supposed that the muriate of Soda from 
this source coming in contact. with the carbonate 
of Lime which abounds in the vicinity causes the 
deposition of the. carbonate of Soda or Natron 
Salt ina greater or less state of purity. The 
depth of the lakencar the salt springs varies 
from 6 feet during the hot months to 12 or 14 
feet during the rains. The Salt is raised by 
divers who bring it up in their hands, it is much 
prized and finds a ready sale in Berar, Nag- 
pore, Candeish, and Poonah, to which places 
it is carried in Bamboo baskets and retailed by 
dealers. ‘The Jake has not been regularly 
worked since 1836 in which year 2,136 candies 
of the different Salts were raised, valued at 
Rs. 60,081, Jn 1853 Major Johnston rsised 
85 candies valued at Rs. 1,461-4-0. 

Sonie suggestions have been proposed for in- 
creasing the productiveness and revenue of the 
lake. ‘Lhese are contrivances for preventing the 
flushing of the Lake with water, supplied by 
the main feeder, and by several streams from the 
surrounding water shed, such as bunds and 
channels. —AL Bd. R. 

(7725) SODA, NITRATE OF, Conic Nrrre. 

Nitrate de Soude, Fr. | Wurfelsalpetre Grr. 

Consists of nitric acid and soda. It is similar 
in its properties to saltpetre, differing chiefly 
in being more pungent in taste, more soluble 
in cold water, more inclined to attract Mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, and in erystalliz- 
ing in arhomboid form. It is lughly esteemed 
as a manure for pastures, and for all other sorts 
of agricultural produce, except that grown in 
Nheavy wet soils. It is also applied to many of 
the purposes for which saltpetre is used, though 
being more deliquescent than that salt, it isnot 
adapted for the manufacture of gunpowder. This 
salt is found in immeuse quantities in deposits 
in South America, particularly in the districts of 
Atacama and ‘Tarapaca in Peru.—/alereton. 
Fantkner. Samples of this Salt were exhi- 
Dited at the Madras Exhibition of 1857, from 


Bellary aud Hyderabad, where it seems to forma. 


natural efflorescence. Its chief use 1s as a sul- 


—_ = a g <_%. ce 
———$ 


stitute for saltpetre for the manufacture of Nie 
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tric and other . acids and chemical substances. It 
is too deliquescent for. «aaking gunpowder, 
though it answers well: for some descriptions of 


fireworks. ‘The samplesexhibited. were indif- 


, Bt abet snap at! ay 
ag, 4AM he ney eden 


ferent... Bow Ro ter 
(7726) SODA SESQUICARBONAS.  Ses- 
qui-Carbonate of Soda. Natron: °° 
Anderthalb Koblensaures | Natron, Fx. 

Natron, Ger. mes CSE gt Be 

A. Sesqui-carbonate of Soda(NaO 13 CO, + 
29H O=S$3) exists in nature; for the Troma 
found near ‘Tripoli in Africa, the Natron of the 
country to the west of the Delta of the Nile, anil 
of the Lonar Lake described by the late Dr. Mal- 
cofmson, have all been proved to consist of 13 [q.- 
of Carbonic Acid to 1 of Soda; or Na O 38°55 -+ 
(39°76 + Aq. 21:69-=100, The analyses 
were made in the Laboratory, and the specimens 
are deposited in the Museum, of King’s College. 
A solution of it may be obtained by © heating 
Bicarbonate of Soda in solution to a temper- 
ature of 212°.—foyle. 

(7727) SOD.E (SESQUICARBONAS, 1.) 
BroarBonas, EK. )D. Sode Curbonas. Licarbonate, 
and Carbonate of Soda of the shops. 


Zweifach Kohlensaures | Bicarbonate defoude, 

Natron, Gr. Rr. 

The iearbonate of Soda (NaO 2CO, -+ 
910—94) of the K.and D. P’s is the same 
salt as the Sesqui-carbonate of the LL. P. That 
which is met with in commerce is usually a pure 
sult, but occasionally mixed with a small portion 
of the Carbonate. It exists in some mineral 
springs highly acidulated with Carb. Ac., as in 
those of Vichy. , 

Prop. As usually sold, it is colourless, in 
powder, or iu ninute scale-like crystals, having 
a saline, slightly alkaline taste and reaction.— 
Royle. 

(7728) SODA, SULPHATE OF. I. EB. D. 
Sulphate of Soda.  Maéren Vitriolatum, Sal 
Catharlicus. Sal mirabile Qlaubert. 

Sulphate de Soude, Fr. ; Nemuck, Per. & Winn. 
Schwefelsures Natron, GER. | Malh. ARAB. 
Oopoo, Tam. & TEL, ' Noona, HINDER. 

Sulphate of Soda (Na O, 3 O, + 10 Aq.= 
162, or Glauber’s Salt, is found effloresced on 
the soil in some countries, as in India, where it 
‘s called Aharee nimuk or kharee noon. It exists 
in sea-water, in that of some lakes and mineral 
springs, also in Glaubcrite. It is found in the 
ashes of many plants, and in some animal se- 
eretions.—Royle. In Bengal, Sulphate of Soda, 
or Khari Noon, is an impure sulphate of soda 
extracted from an earth in which the salt.exists, in 
the proportion of from ten to fifty per 100. It is 
prepared in large quantities by simply washing 
the earth. It is usually sold in erystalline dirty 
brown masses. ‘These are purified by a simple 
process often described.— Beng. Phar. p. 362. 
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(7729) SODIL CHLORIDUM, L.. Sov 
Muatas (Purum, E.) E. D. Chloride of Sodi- 
um. Aluriate of soda. Sode Maurias purum, 
Ki. Sal: Fossile. Sal Marinuma. Sal Gemma. 

Chlorure de Sodium, Fr. | Chior Natrium, Ga. 

Chloride of Soditn (Na Cl=<60), or Common 
Salt, is abundantly diffnsed in nature, and, being 
an essential article of diet, must have been known 
from the earliest ages.. It is found in many ani- 
inal solids and fluids, and in the juices of some 


vegetables, It exists in large quantities in the. 


solid form as Rock Salt, or in solution in some 
springs, and everywhere in sea-water. From 
these it is obtained by evaporation, when it ervs- 
tallizes with slight variations of appearance ac- 
cording to differences in the process. ‘These ya- 


ricties are known by different names in commerce, | 


as Butter, Stone, and Basket Salt, also Sea Salt, 


und, in large erystals, as Malden, Fishery, and _ 
Bay Salt. Most of the kinds of Salt require. 


purification, by being again dissolved and re-crvs- 
tallized (Sodae Murtas puruin,l.) as they are apt 
to contain other salts, as alkaline and earthy 
Sulphates and Chlorides, especially of Magnesium 
and of Calctum.— Joye. 


(7730) SO-K. A garment of leaves, which, as 
well as hats, is fabricated by the agricultural labo- 
rers of Northern China, from the leaves of Chame- 
rops excelsa, a palm indigenous in the Northern 
and Central parts of that country : but in the Sou- 
thern districts of China, the So-¢, is made from the 
leaves of the Bamboo and of other broad Jeaved 
grasses. 

(7731) SOPREERY, Zam. This ereen, says 
Ainslie, I have never seen, nor do | believe that 
the Botanical name of the plant has been 
ascertained, It grows in the Southern parts of 
the Peninsula and is eaten by the poor.— fins. 


Mat. Med. p. 257. 


(7732) SQJA, a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Leguminosa@. Soja hispida 
(Moench), 8. Japonica (Savi), the Dolichos Soja 
(Linn.), is a native of Japan and the Moluccas. 
and abundant in’ the peninsula of India, thouch 
probably introduced there. ‘The seeds resemble 
those of the haricot, French or kiduey bean, and 
are used by the Chinese to “ form a favourite dish 
called ‘ten-hu,’ or ‘tau-hu,’ which looks like 
curd, and which, though insipid in itself, yet with 
proper seasoning is agreeable and wholesome.” 
The Japanese call the seeds ‘ Miso,’ and put 
thein into soup, of which they sometimes partake 
three times a day. They likewise prepare with 
them the sauee termed ‘Sooja,’ which has been 
corrupted into ‘Soy.’ Soy is only sparingly 
used as a sauceinthis country. It has the cha- 
racter of being a useful. stomachic, but not 
more so than any of'the other condiments when 
used with moderation.-—Bywg. Cyc. 

(7733) SOLA, frequently Shola, is the name 
ofa Plant common in moist places, and in the 
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| Stramonium, ‘aud the Henbane, confirming the 
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rainy season in many parts of the plains of India, 
It belongs to the genus Uschynomene, and has 
been called 4. aspera by Linnseus, from the 
lower part of the stem being rough:and scabrous, 
as well as the legumes. It-has- been called i. 
lagenaria, both by Loureiro and Roxburgh. ‘The 
plants are remarkable for their hght and spongy 
| texture, mul seem indeed to be composed almost 
entirely of pith. On this account. the thicker 
| stemmed plants are collected in the dry wiénths 
and the hight substance applied to a- variety of 
uses, as for making some kinds of toys, and the 
floats of fishermen’s nets; cut into thin slices 
and pasted together, they are much employed 
‘for making hats, which, being light and having 
, broad brims, are well suited for protecting the 
‘head from the influence of the powerful Indian 
sun, especially if a handkerchief be put loosely 
mto the crown of the hat. This substance has 
also been emploved for hninge drawers of tatu- 
Iyal history, and in its texture very much resem- 
| bles the substance called rice-paper, which is the 
pith or stem of a Malvaccous plant cut into thin 
slices.—Hug. Cyr. 

(7734) SOLANACEAS, a natural order of 
Plants beloneing to the dicarpous gronp of Mo- 
nopetalous [Exogens. This order 1s composed of 
herbs or shrubs, rarely of arborescent plants, 
with colourless juices, round or irregularly angled 
stems or branches, sometimes armed with thorns 
or prickles ; their leaves alternate, simple, entire, 
or lobed. The inflorescence 1s) variable, mostly 
axillary, sometimes terminal; pedicles without 
bracts, and the flowers regular and united. The 
plants of this order are natives of most 
parts of the world, without the arctic and the an- 
tarctic circles, and espectally within the tropies. 
The order is one of the most important aud 
luterestine in its class, from its brmeing together 
plants of the greatest utility, yet possessing ap- 
parently opposite properties. [tis a great ad- 
vantage of a natural system that at brings 
| together not only plants that are allied in strue- 
/ ture, but in properties also ; but this order seenis 
to form an exception. The Deadly Night-shade, 
the esculent Potato, the pungent Capsicum, 
| the inild ‘Tomato, the wholesome Eygg-plant, and 
| the poisonous ‘Tobacco, are all found here. They 
| on close examination, be 


| 





/will all however, - 
found to possess the same properties in a 
vreater or less degree. The potato, the tomato, 
aud ege-plants possess, when uncooked, in a mild 
degree, the:properties of the Nightshade, the 





remark of De Candolle, “ that .a}l our aliments 
contain a small proportion of an exciting princi- 
ple, which, should it occur in a much greater 
quantity, migh¢sbecome® injurious, but which is 
necessary as a natural condiment.’ In: fact, 
when food does not contain some stimulating 
principle, we add itin the form of spices. 
Many ofthe vlants of this order are used in 
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medicine, amongst the most valuable of which 
are Henbane {Hyoscyamus], Deadly ‘Night- 
shade [ATRoPA], Bitter-Sweet [SoLanuM], Stra- 
monium {Datura], and Tobacco [Nicotrana]. 
The species of Physalis were formerly used in 
medicine, but arenot now in repute in England. 
P. Aikekengi;the Common Winter Cherry, 
is grown.as an ornamental plant ; and in Arabia, 
and egen Germany and Spain, the berries are 
eaters adessert. Lycium barbarum is known 
in England as ‘Tea-Plant, and has been re- 






SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM. 

(1736) SOLANUM. | Species. 

: Vatarajakoolo, Can. 

Vatarajnkooloo isthe Canarese name of a 
species of wild Brinzal (without thorns) which ts 
eaten by the Natives on the Malabar coast.— 
Ainslie, p. 246. co yt 

(7737) SOLANUM -BTHIOPICUM. Astar- 
OPIAN NIGHTSHADE. Stem herbaceous, leaves 
ovate-repand, angular; peduncles usually 1-flow- 
ered, drooping. Berries torulose. It isa native of 
Rthiopia, China, and Japan. There are two va- 


commended as a substitute for the Chinese plant. | Teties recorded : one, the 4. violacenm is a native 


The Calabash-Trees of the West Indies and the 
American continent are different species of 
Crescentia, which is often referred to this order. 
‘The fleshy pulp of the fruit of some is caten, 
but in most species is deleterious. ‘The most 
valuable part of the calabashes is their rind, 
which is tough, and is applied by the negroes 
to a variety of purposes. Cups, mugs, bowls, 
basins, and saucepans, are made from them, and 
many other articles of household use. Cayeune- 
pepper [Carstcum] is the produce of the order, 
as well as the potato, tomato, and egg-plant 
[SoLanuM], which are used extensively as arti- 
cles of diet.— Hug. Cyc. 

(7735) SOLANUM, the name of one of the 
most extensive genera of Plants, the type of the 
natural order Solanacea@. ‘This genus is distin- 
guished by the following characters :—Calyx 
permanent, 5-10-parted ; corolla rotate ; anthers 
oblong, connivent, opening by two pores at the 
extremity. Fruit a berry, subglobose, 2-celled, 
sometimes 3-4-celled. ‘The species are herbs or 
shrubs, unarmed or prickly, rarely spiny. The 
leaves are entire, sinuated or lobed, mostly al- 
ternate. Upwards of 400 species of plants be- 
longing to this genus have been enumerated, in- 
cluding many with apparently very opposite 
properties. ‘Ihe esculent ‘Tomato, the leg-plant 
and the invaluable Potato, with the vanious | 
species of poisonous Night-Shades, are found 
united so closely by botanical characters that it 
is impossible generically to separate them. ‘The 
properties of these plants however do not differ 
in kind but in degree; and the berries and leaves, 
and even the tubers when uncooked, of the 
Potato, possess in a mild degree the narcotic 
properties of the poisonous Night-shades. Many 
of them have also very handsome flowers, and 
are much cultivated in English gardens and green- 
houses. From the immense list of species be- 
longing to this genus, we shall select for descrip- 
tion a few ofthose that are used as medicines, 
or food, or are much cultivated. Several 
of the species of Solanum are recorded as having 
medical properties. S. Jacguini is considered 
by the native practitioners of India as an expec- 
torant ; S. Bahamense is used as a gargle for sore 
throat in the West Indies ; 8. mumosum. S. pani- 
culatum and &. cernuum, have the reputation of 
being diuretic and astringent.—Hg. Cyc. 


— 








of China, and the fruit is frequently eaten in that 


country as adessert. It has a large spheroid oval 


| 


berry of a red colour. The other variety is the 
S. Lsculentum, having a prickly stem, and small 
yellow berries of the size of peas. 

(7738) SOLANUM DULCAMARA, Woody 

ightshale, or Bitter-Sweet. Stem shrubby, 
thornless, climbing, flexuous ; leaves cordate, 
upper ones jagged ; corymbs almost opposite the 
leaves. It is a native of Murope, Asian and 
North America, in hedves and among bushes. 
It is plentiful in Great Britain. It has purple 
flowers and crimson berries, which latter may 
be mistaken by children for red currants, a 
mistake that has sometimes been attended with 
fatal consequences.—Eug. Cyc. It isa native of 
temperate climates, a shrubby twining plant, 
with scarlet, oval, bitter and juicy berrics. These 
are acrid narcotics, and poisonous in moderately 
large quantities. The young stalks and tops 
have been much used in medicine as a diaphore- 


| tic and alterative, especially in the treatment of 


cutaneous diseases, and in asthma; in lepra, 
psoriasis, and similar affections, it is said to be 
employed externally with good effect. It is on 
the whole, however, an unimportant article, and 
not likely to be much prescribed in Indian prac- 
tice. ‘The Sol. Duleamara, or a variety there- 
of, is found on the Choor mountain. (Royle.) 
— O’ Shaughnessy, p. 462. 


(7739) SOLANUM INCERTUM. 
Mannuttha-Kalee, ‘T'am. 
The leaves are used asa pot herb. The fruit 
and leaves in the preparation of chatnies ; culti- 
vated by the natives commonly.—J/affrey. 


(7740) SOLANUM JACQUINI. Fruit of 
Jacquin’s Nightshade. 

Cundungkatre kai, ‘lax. Vankoodakai, TEL. 
Dorle ka pull. Dux. Kuntakari, Sans. 

‘This is the edible produce of « low growing 
prickly (medicinal) plant, used only by the com- 
mon peaple. See article Cundungkatri vayr in 
Ainslie’s Catalogue 1st, Section 3d.—Aiustie, 


page 2389. 


(7741) SOLANUM LYCOPERSICUM. Lin. 
Love Apple or TOMATO. 
Seemie Takalie pullum, 

also Thuckkalee, Tam. | 

‘This is chiefly cultivated by the European in- 
habitants as a valuable ingredient in soups and 


Tamatie, Mauay. 
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SOLANUM MELONGENA. 


stews.— Ainslie, p. 2327 Is used also for sauces, | 


chatnies, garnishing, soups, &c.: produces the 


‘best fruit when trained on a trellis ; more a luxury 


than valuable asa vegetable.—-Jaffrey. Thelarge 
lobed, red berries, and very succulent, of the ‘l'o- 
mata, or love-apple, contains much malic acid, and 
used in sauces.—O'Sk. p. 463. Solanum Lyco- 
persicum of Linngeas, is the Common Love- Apple 
or Tomato. This, with some other of the older spe- 
cies of Solanum, now formthe gewus Lycopersicuin, 
which is distinguished by possessing a calyx 5-6 


parted ; corolla rotate, §-6-cleft; stamens 5 > 
anthers conical, connate at their extremities by . 


an elongated membrane, and dehiscing Jength- 
wise inside ; berry 2-3-celled ; seeds villous. ‘Lhe 
present species is called Z. esculentum ; it has her- 
baceous pilose stems; unequally pinnate leaves ; 
leaflets cut, attenuated at the apex, glaucous 
beneath ; flowers many, united; berries torulose. 
This plant isa native of South America, but it is 
much cultivated and well known in Southern 
Asia, United States of North America, and in 
France, Germany, and Italy. Wheu ripe, the fruit 
has an acid flavour, and is added to soups, sauces, 
&c. It is also used in confectionary as a preserve, 
and sometimes as a pickle. It is not often used 


in Britain, but in Italy, near Rome and Naples, | 


whole fields are covered with it, and scarcely a 
dish is served up into which it does not enter as 
an ingredient. In the cultivation of these plants, 
in Kugland, the seed should be sown in March 
in a hot-bed, and when 2 inches high they 
may be pricked out into another hot-bed. In 
May they should be transplanted into a warm 
south border, where they may have the full sun, 
and the fruit may ripen quickly. The stem runs 
up 6 or 8 feet aigh, and should be trained to stakes 
or nailed up a wall or poles. The fruit begins 
to ripen in August, and may be gathered in 
October, and, when kept dry, will keep good till 
November. ‘There are several varietics cultivat- 
ed; the best are called the Large and Small 
Cherry and Pear-Shaped Red, and the Large and 
Small or Cherry-Shaped Yellow. ‘The size of 
the fruit is seldom larger than a golden-pippin 
apple. (Don's Miller, vol. iv., p. 444). 

(7742) SOLANUM MELONGENA, Eee- 
Plant, Mad Apple, or Jew’s Apple. 
Bengan, Brinjal, Winn. | Kutheereekai, Tass. 


This is everywhere cultivated in India and 
Cashmere. The fruits large, ovoid, firm, and 
innocent, insipid.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 463. 
Several varieties are largely cultivated as a vege- 
table in Ajmere.— Gen.Med. Top. page 188. It 
is one of the most useful of Indian vegetables ; 
und is used in culinary purposes in various ways, 
The large Cape varieties are the best; commonly 
cultivated and used by. Buropeans and Natives ; 
require good soil and abundance of water.— 
Jaffrey. * | 
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SOLANUM PSEUDOQUIN A. 
With starshaped hairs; ovate serrated leaves ; 
| flowertng peduncles reflexed; fertile peduncle soli- 
| tary, sterile one racemose; calyx campanulate ; 
corolla angular. If is‘ native of the East Ludies, 
and also said to be of Arabia-:This plant has pur- 
| ple flowers, and béars large, smooth, shining ber- 
ries, which are the shape and'size of a ainall hen’s 
| egy. ‘Two varieties of this plant are reeorded— 
ithe S. Af. oviyerum, in which the: stem, nly x, 
and leaves are without thorns ; and the™®. AT. 
esculentum, in which these parts are more or less 
covered with thorns. Several sub-varieties of 
both these are recorded, varying in the” shape 
and colour of the fruit. The berries are mostly 
ofa white colour, but in some of the sub- 
rarietics they are vellow, red, purple, aud black. 
The fruit of this plant is used by the French 
and [talians in stews and soups. For this pur- 
pose the varictics used are the oval-shaped white, 
the globular-shaped white, and the purple or vio- 
let-coloured of both forms. Tu cultivating them, 
in Britain, they may be reared in hot-beds in a 
rich light soil, or in fine summers they will even 
produce their fruit in that country against a 
iwall, if planted out in June after having been 
struck ina hotbed. Sce Baynaum alsu Ece- 
PLaxt.—ug. Cye. 
(7743) SOLANUM NIGRUM. 
Arrub-ul-salib, Anan, 
common or Garden Nightshade. Stem her- 
'baceous, without thorns; leaves ovate, bluntly 
toothed, and waved; umbels lateral, drooping. 
Throughout Kurope it isa weed in cultivated 
ground, and is also found in Africa and Asia. It 
is coinmon in gardens, fields, and waste places in 
Great Britain. It has white flowers, producing 
small berries of a black colour.—Eng. Cyc. 
Solanum Nigrum grows in waste places in most 
countrics, and is emploved as a narcotic by the 
Hakeems. he fruits are very dangerous, and 
act in the saine manner as those of the belladon- 
na mandrake. The extract of the whole plant, 
according to Orfila, acts like dactucarium.— 
Y Shaughnessy, page 462. 
(7744+) SOLANUM NIGRUM, Fox Graprk, 
Var. 
Munna Takalie pullum, 
Tam. 
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Ruba Tarbuc, Pers, 
Canchie pundoo, Tr. 
Communie, Duk. Anubussaleb, Aran. 
Mackoe, I11np. Kaka Machie, Sans. 

This is the small black berry of a low growing 
species of Nightshade: which, although it has 
been reckoned poisonous in Europe, is eaten by 
the Natives of India, and ag-far as Ainslie learn- 
ed, with impunity. It is sweetish, but not very 
palatable.—dinslie, page 228. 

(7745) SOLANUM OVIGENUM, or Keg 
plant, is distinguished from melongena Dy its 
pulpy fruits, which are stated to be narcotic.— 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 463. 

(7746) SOLANUM PSEUDOQUINA, False 


I tga ee aos 


Stem herbaceous, woody at the base, clothed; Quina Nightshade. Stem shrubby, unarmed. 
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| SOLANUM SODOMEUM. 
Leaves oblongo-lauccolate, narrow, acute-cutire, 
elabrous above, but with fascicles of vabliin the 
axils of the nerves beneath. Racemes -extra-axil- 
lary, short; calyx glabrous. ‘This plant is a.na- 
tive of Brazil in the district of Curitiba, :in St. 
Paul without the tropies. ‘The Brazilians .ase 
this for. the same purposes. as the Quina or de- 
suit’s Burk.. It is intensely, bitter, and may with 
advantage be used asa substitute for that bark. 

(P47) SOLANUM PUBESCENS, Lin. 
Choondaykia or Woostaykia, ‘Ten. 

suondaykia Taw. | Katoobie, Sans. 
Shondek pulla Duk. 

This ig about the size ofa small marble and 
crows wild in the woods. It is somewhat bitter 
and like the ‘loodoovullay (its congener) is 
commonly eaten fried, having been previously 
sprinkled with a little salt and water.-~—.deuslee, 
p. 238. 

(7748) SOLANUM SANCTUM, Palestine 
Ege-Plant. Stem shrubby,tomentose; leaves ovate- 
repand, oblique at the base, clothed with hoary 
tomentum on both surfaces, Berries nearly glo- 
bose. This plant is a native of Palestine ; it is 
often found in collections of plants. ‘There are 
- several other species of Solanin, which, on ae- 
count of the size, form, and colour of their fruits, 
are called Keg-Plants as S. Jadicum, the Indian 
Eee-Plant, &c. 

(7749) SOLANUM SODOMEUM, Sodom 
Eeg-Plant, or Apple of Sodom. Stem shrub- 
by, diffuse; prickles straight, dilated at the base; 
leaves oblong-sinuate, shining above, and rather 
scabrous and prickly on both surfaces ; lobes 
obtuse-angular ; peduncles bifid, It is a native 
of the North of Africa and the south of Europe. 
The Fruit of this plant is white, and about the 
size ofa walnut. It is very subject to the at- 
tacks of an insect which deposits its eggs within 
the gcrmen, and as the fruit enlarges, the larvee 
of the insect, as in the case of many other fruits, 
destroy and pulverise the whole of the interior 
whilst the rindis Jeft unchanged and entire. 
When the fruit is gathered under these cireum- 





stances, it is crushed to pieces by the hand ; or il 


conveyed to the lips, the mouth becomes filled 
with an ash-like powder, exceedingly bitter to the 
taste. ‘To these berries remarkable properties 
have been assigned by Josephus, ‘Tacitus, and 
others. Mandeville, an old English writer, says, 
speaking of the Dead Sca, “ And there besyden 
grown trees that baren fulle faire apples and faire 
of colour to beholden, butte whosoe breaketh 
them or cuttethe them in (wo, he shall find with- 
in them coles and cyndres.” Milton finely 
alludes to this fruit in the lines : — 
 Greedily they Har | 
The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous 


This more delusive, not to touch but taste 
Deceived ; they fondly thinking to allay 
Their appetite with gust, instead of fruit 
Chewed itter ashes.” 





lake where Sodom flamed. 


(7750) SOLANUM TORVUM. 

_ —Soouday-kai, Tam. a 
Used asa vegetable by the natives: a weed. 
(7751) SOLANUM TRILOBATUM, Lin. 

Moondla moostch- | Tuodooyullay Keeray, 
koora. Ten. . TAM. - 

Achooda, Sans. i aoe 

_ (7732) SOLANUM TRILOBATUM. J 

Fruit of the Three lobed Nightshade. 
Moondlamoostek kai, | Toovullay kai, Tax. 

one Achooda, Says, © 

Phis is round and small being not tnuch larger 

than a marrow fat pea. It has a somewhat bitter 
taste not unhke that of its congener the 
choondaykai, and is commonly eaten fried having 
been previously sprinkled with a little salt and 
water. -— Ainslie, p. 245 and 357. — | 
(7753) SOLANUM ‘TUBEROSUM. Com- 
mon Potato, is known in the genus by its 
tuberous subterranean stem, herbaceous steins 
without thorns, unequally pimate leaves) with 
entire ‘leatlets, and articulated pedicles. It 
is one of the plants for which we are entirely 
indebted to America. Jt is found native in the 
ereatest abundance on the western coast of 
South America. Tike most plants which are 
much cultivated, an abundance of varieties have 
been produced from the original plant, and in 
the leaves, colour of the flowers, shape, size, 
and colour of the tubers, it has a great tendency 
to depart from its normal character. ‘fwo other 
species of Solanum, namely, &. Valenzuela and 8. 
montanum, produce edible tubers, but they are 
little used. -—~ Eng. Cyc. In Tenasserim the potatoe 


is of easy culture, but the tubers are very small, 
and it is not an object of cultivation, though with 
a little attention, it might possibly be made one. 
— Mason. 


(7754) SOLANUM VERBASCIFOLIUM, 
Mullein-Leaved Nightshade. Stem shrubby ; 
leaves ovato-oblong, acuminated, entire, tomen- 
tose, white beneath, without any leaves in the 
axils; corymbs nearly terminal, dichotomous ; 
calyx semi-quinquefid. It isa native of Asia, 
America, and the tropical parts of Australia. 
This plant is frequently cultivated. Hvery part 
is covered with a powdery white tomentum. ‘The 
flowers are white, and the berries are of the size 
of small cherrics. 

(7755) SOLE. Pracusra. TENASSERIM 
sote. Asmall fish of the sole family that 
rrows to nine inches or a foot long, is some- 
times seen inthe bazar. It has no pectoral fins, 
and the dorsal, caudal and ventral fins are 
united, so itis a species of plagusia. The 
natives think that two of them always swim 
together, with their flat, uncoloured sides united. 
—- Mason. 


(7756) SOLLYAHETEROPHYLLA. Prt 


TOSPORACEE. These ‘are ornamental little 
shrubs with bright blue@ell flowers, should be 
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SONNERATIA ALBA. 


grown in a loamy soil, amd are propagated hy 
seed or cuttings,—Riddell. : 


(7757) SOMRAJ.—Seeds of Conyza (or Ser- 
ratula) anthelmintica—a worm medicine often 
‘sold in the bazar instead of Zeera seeah, or black 
carraway.—Beu..Phar. oe 

(7758) SONCHUS OLERACEUS. 

Kaat-moolingee-keeray, ‘Tam. 

The Sow Thistle ; used in the Neilyherries as 
a pot herb by the natives.--Jaffrey. 

(7759) SONERILA. 


species of Sorerila. 
peeping up in the grass attract the attention of 
. the most casual observer.— ALuson. 

(7760) SONF. Indian Fennel. Foeniculuin 
Panmorium.— Ben. Ph. page 226. | 

(7761) SONNERATIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Aly dacee, 80 
named by the younger Linneus in compliment 
to M. Sonnerat, well known by his « Voyage a 
la Nouvelle Guinée,” and his ‘ Voyages aux 
Indes Orientales et & la Chine,’ and) who made 
kuown many new plants. ‘The genus is charac- 
torised by having a 4-6-cleft campanulate calyx, 
adhering to the ovary at the very base ; petals + to 
6,alternating with the valvate lobes of the calyx ; 
Stamens numerous ; styles filiform, with a 
peltate stigma; fruit baccate, appearing half- 


superior, many-celled ; seeds numerous, nestling 


ina fleshy pulp, curved : the species form mode- 
rate-sized trees, with opposite leaves, which are 
entire, thick, and alinost veinless ; flowers usually 
solitary, large.—Eug. Cyc. Dr. Hooker found 
Sonneratia, Iferitiera littoralis, and Cureya, 
forming small gnarled trees on the banks, in the 
Sunderbuns, with deep shining green-leaved spe- 
cles of Curallia, Rhizophora, and other Man- 
groves. Occasionally the givantic reed-mace 
(Zypha elephantina) is scen, and tufts of tall 
reeds (drundo).--Iooker, Min. Jour. Fol. Ul. 
page 355. 

(7762) SONNERATIA ACIDA, is the best 
kuown species, being the Pagapate of Sonnerat, 
and the Blatti of Rheede, which has an acid 
eatable fguit. The branchlets tetragonal; leaves 
oval, oblong; calyx 6-éleft; petals 6; berry 
plobose. ‘The tree is forty feet hieh, and is a 
native of New Guimea and the Moluccas, as well 
as of the Malabar coast and of the delta of 
the Ganges.—Hng. Cyc. This abounds in the 
Tenasserim mangrove swamps, and on the 
banks of almost every stream on that coast as far 
as tide-waters reach: the natives use it for 
various economical purposes, and it is said to be 
“a better substitute for coal in steamers than 
any other kind of wood.” —-Mason. 

(7763) SONNERATIA ALBA, is a species 
of the Moluccas, and S. apetalu, a native of 
Ava, near Rangoon, gg well as in moist situa- 
ons along the Burmose coast.— Eng. Cye. 


Perhaps the prettiest 
little annual in the neighbourhood of Tavoy is a 
Its bright purple blossoms 


sinanerove swamps on the other. 






SOPHORA.. 

(7764) SONNERATIA APETALA. Wezp- 
ING SONNERATIA. Pe 
Kambala. Burm. 

There is a species of sonneratia in the low 
wet lands near the mguths of some of the ‘lenas- 
serim rivers, well deserving of a -place in | our 
cities. It bears a strong resemblance to the 
weeping willow and is one of the most graceful 
trees in the country. The casnarina has been re- 
inoved from the coast to our componnds, and the 
sonneratia is quite as deserving.—Muson. Son- 
uveratia apetala, furnishes a strong hard wood of 
coarse grain, found throughout the Sunderbinds, 
under the parallel of Rangoon. Jt is the timber 
of which boxes for packing beer and wine are 
made of in Calcutta ; cives a red-colored wood, 
strong and adapted for house-building.—Me- 
Clelland. | 

(1765) SOOJA. A pickle prepared in Japan 
from the Dolichos bean.—&immonds. 

(7766)5OONDRIEE, Heritiera Minor. Syn. 
Iferitiera foes. The soondree is a vloomy looking 
tree that may be distinguished from all others for 
many miles distant. It is remarkably character- 
istic of a peculiar soil, Wherever the tides oc- 
casionally rise and inuudate the land, this tree: 
is sure to be found throughout the whole ‘Ten- 
asserim Coast, but it ts never found either on the 
high dry lands on the one hand, nor in the wet 
It 3s the tree 
which was described by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, 
who accompanied Symes’ embassy, as Heritiera 
fomes. tis the toughest wood that has been 
tested in India. When Rangoon teak broke 
with a weight of 870 pounds, soondree sustained 
1312 pounds. It is not a very durable wood, but 
stands without a rival in strength, although so 
common on the other Coast, as to give name, as 
Captain Munro thinks, to the Soonderbunds, yet 
the tree grows much larger in the Tenasserim 
Provinces, and affords finer timber.— Mason. 

(7767) SOONKASOOLA WOOD. 
Soonkesooloo, ‘l'en, Vadee naroinin, Tam. 
Sunkesur ke lakree, Hin. 

(7768) SOORINJAN, Hermopactrytuus. A 
root_ im appearance like the pignut, imported 
via Pali, is bitter and sweet in taste, used as an 
aphrodisiac.— Gen. Med. Top. p. 150. 

(7769) SOORIYE. A hard, though some- 
What coarse and open grained, heavy Ceylon 
wood, of a deep chesnut colour. 

(7770) SOOTTHNEE. Duk. Dioscorea 
TascicuLata. Yam. Consists of many tubers, 
about the size and shape of an egg. They are 
covered with a light coloured thin skin; inter- 
nally they are white. They are not only eaten, but 
starch is made from the roots.— Riddell. 

(7771) SOPHORA, a genus of: Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Leguminoam, said.to be 
so named from an Arabic name (Sophera) of one 
of the species. ‘These are ornamental shrubs and 
trees, found in central and tropical Asia, also in 
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SOREX INDICUS. 

the warm parts of North America and the equinoc- 
tial and sub-tropical parts of South America. 
The genus is characterised by having a 5-tooth- 
ed campaaulate calyx; corolla papilionaceous ; 
petals of the keel usually united together at their 
apex; stamens 10, distinct ; lezumes moniliform, 
without joiuts ‘or wings, and containing several 
seeds, the leaves are impari-pinnate, usually ex- 
stipulate and terminal; the inflorescence is In 
racemes .-or panicles of yellow, white, or blue 
flowers. ‘The species best known in England are 
S. Juponica and 8. Chinensis, which, being from 
the northern latitudes of the countries from 
which they are named, are hardy enough to 
withstand the climate of Fneland; and it has 
been proposed to engraft the Nepaul S. redutina 
on the Japonica. Being handsome trees, with 
both leaves and trees differing much from Euro- 
pean trees, they are well adapted for standing 
singly inlawns. ‘They are raised from layers, 
but also from seeds and require a little protection 
when young.— Ang. Cyc. Wight vives Sophora 
elauca, 979; heptapbylla, 1155; robusta, 245 
and page 16 Vol. Vil. 

(7772) SORKCID 1, the family of Shrews, 
or Shrew-Mice, comprising the genus Sorex of 
Linnaeus. This family, according to Mr. Swain- 
son, embraces the Shrews, Moles, and IHedge- 
hogs, with the following characters :—-Muzzle 
lengthened, pointed. Legs short, feeble; feet 
pentadactylous. Lower incisors generally very 
long, pointing forwards. No lateral membranes, 
Mamine Ventral. The family thus characterised 
includes the genera Arinvacens, Linneeus ; Sorex 
Linneus ;  Afygale, Geol. ; Sealops, Cuv. ; 
Chrysochloris, Cuv. ; Talpa, Lanneus ; Centenes 
Cuv. ; and Condylura, Desm.— lng. Cyc. 

(7773) Sorex Ludicns, 8. Myosunvs, Pallas, 
the Musk-Rat of India, has much the same 
appearance in point of colour and the size 
of its naked ears as) our Common Shrew, 
but is nearly as large as England’s common 
Brown Rat, and the tail is round and thinly 
furnished with hairs. This species diffuses a 
most powerful odour of musk, which impreg- 
nates everything thatis touched by it. Even the 
wine in a well-corked bottle, over which the ani- 
mal hasrun,is rendered unfit for use in conse- 
quence of the flavour imparted to it. Cavier states 
that this spectes is found throughout the Nast 
Indies and ina part of Africa, and that it is 
among the animals embalmed by the ancient 
Egyptians ; but, according to others, itis &. 
Olivieri, Desm., which Olivier found ina mummy 
state in the gatacombs of Sakkara.—Eng. Oyc. 

(7774) Mygule moschata, Castor moschatus. 
Linn., appears to be the Deesman of the Fauna 
Suecica; Le Desman of the French ; the Bie- 
samratze of the Germans; the Wychozhol of the 
Russians ; and the Muscovy or Musk-Rat of the 
Kuglish. ‘The tail is shorter than the body,scaly, 


nearly naked, contracted at its base, cylindrical, ‘cereal grains, and 


SORGHUM VULGARE. 

aud convex in its middle, very much compressed 
vertically at its extremity ; far brown or dusky 
above, whitish-ash below. Total length, includ- 
ing the tail, about 15 inches, of -which the 
tail measures 8 inches. Itis fownd mm the river 
Volga, and the adjacent lakes from Novgorod to 
Saratov. ‘This species does not ‘appear to have 
been seen on dry land; and indeed it is broadly 
asserted that it never goes there, but wanders 
from Jake to lake im fortuitous floods only. It is 
often seen swimming or walking under the water, 
and coming for air to the surface, where, ip 
clear weather, it is apt to sport.— Hug. Cyc. 

(7775) SORGHUM, a genus of Grasses, said 
to be named from the Oriental name of one of 
the speeres, of which ‘ sorgo’ Is. the Italian 
name. The species have sometimes been refer- 
red to L/oleus, sometimes to Andropogon, \ut 
from thei habit and uses they seem well entitled 
to be considered aga distinct genus, which may 
be characterised as having the flowers moneeci- 
ous, paneled 5 glue eormceous, cariaginons, 
2-flowered ; the upper flower hermaphrodite, the 
lower palea more or less deeply bifid and awued 
between the lobes, the upper often wanting. 
The species form tall grasses with sueculent 
stems, and are found in the tropical parts of Asia, 
whence they have spread to the warm parts of 
Europe. —The species commonly sown m India 
are S. vulgare and &, bicolor (Kala-Joar). 8. 
cernuum 13 a distinet species, which forms 
the principal food of the mountaineers of 
the Munipoor district. 8 saceharatum is also 
cultivated in many parts during the rainy 
and cold seasons, on land which is too high 
forriee. ‘The stalks and straw of all are much 
valued as fodder for cattle, being cut into small 
pieces, commonly  ealled Kurbee, Jlind.— 
Eng. Cye. 

(7776) SORGHU MSACCHARATUM. Sor 
GHUUM MILLET. A millet plant is occasionally 
seen, which in the United States is called 
‘broom-corn,”’ it being there manufactured into 
brooms.—Afason. 

(7777) SORGHUM VULGARE. Ho.cus 
Sorcuum. Great Millet. Holcus Saccharatus. 
Linn. Joar. Guinea Corn. 

Cholum, Tam. ' Chavela, Mat. 

Juvar, Guz. Jolah, Can. 

Joanie, Dux. Zonaloo, ‘TEL. 

Jooar, HInb. Durra, also Zurrut, 

| ARAB. 
Red. 
Red Jawaree, Enc. Lall Jooaree, Hinn. 
Yerra jonnaloo, Trt. Saguppoo soalum, ‘lam. 
_ Brown. 7? 
Brown Jawaree, Enc. | Jooarce, Hinn, 
Jonnaloo, Tet. Soalum, Tam. 
~ 2 White. ——- 
White Jawaree, Enc. [| Safaid jooaree, Hinp. 
Tella jonnaloo, Trt, Vellai soalum, Tam. 
Sorghum Vulgare is the largest of the small 
may be considered the 
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SOULAMIA AMARA. 
representative of the Indian Corn (Zea Mays) 


in America, where it is usually called Guinea’ 
Corn, and in some works the Great or In- 


dian Millet. The different kinds are usually 
‘alled Joar in India, where they form a princi- 
pal object of culture, and one of much’ more 


linportance than would appear in Europe, as. 


many of the inhabitants Jive as much upon 
these sinall or dry grains as upon rice. ‘Lhe 
Jour is the Durra of soe Arab tribes and the 
Aurrut of others ; its Indian origin is judicated 
by the Persian name,  Jawur-i-Hindee. It is 
extensively cultivated throughout Asia, and ap- 
pears to be the Tall Corn of the Chinese, It 
has been introduced into the south of Europe, 
where it is chiefly employed for feeding eattle 
and poultry, but it is also made in cakes. ‘The 


flour is white, and avood deal resembles that of 


the Indian corn in nature.— Lug Cyc. 
This 33 largely grown in the Chittledrooe and 
in part of the Nugeur Divisions. [t is sown 


during the thunder showers between the end of 


April and May ; and the crop 3s reaped in 
September and October. The great defect in 
this grain is that it will not keep, being soon 
destroved by insects; and the Rvots have 
difficulty in| preserving sufficient quantity of it 
for seed on the followin year. The seed eran 
ismixed with ashes, and packed with paddy 
straw ; in spite of which, however,insects obtain 
admittance. The stems or straw of this eran 
when well preserved from rain, will keep for about 
ten years, and are used as fodder.—MW. #. of 
1857. This millet, of the Linnean venus Holcus, 
is often grown by the Karens, and oe “asionally 
hy the Burmese. ‘This is the millet designated 
in Ezekiel 4. 9.-—Afason. 

(778) SORRELL. This is erown by sowing 
the seed broad cast and thinning the plants to 
the distance of eight or ten inches from one 
another. It may be sown at the commencement 
of the rains. — Riddell. 

(7779) SORREL. Rumex Acerosa. Used as 
spinach and salad, of little value, the French 
Sorrel, R, scutatus isa very delicate vegetable, 
of easy culture in light soil.—/ufrey. 

(7780) SOULAMIA (Sowamion is the name 
of the tree in the Moluccas), a venus of Plants 
belonging to the natnral order Polygalucer. It 
has 5 sepals, the 8 outer ones very small, the 2 
inner large and concave; the petal is concave ; 
the capsule samaroid, indehiscent, compressed, 
corky, emarginate, ant 2-celled.— Evy. Cyc. 

(7781) SOULAMIA AMARA, Bitter Soula- 
mia, is a shrub with crowded ovate leaves taper- 
ing to the base, quite entire, and veiny. It is a 
native of the Moluccas, and has white racemose 
flowers, the size of those of the vine. ‘The fruit 
is compressed, thin .at the edves, dry, with 2 
sceds in each cell resembling cucumber seeds, but 
smaller, each lying in a small cavity of the cell. 
—Eng. Cye. 


SOY. 


(7782) SOUR SOP. Anona Monicata. 
(7783) SOUSEE. Hiud. is manufactured prin. 
cipally in the towns of Tanjore, ‘Trichinopoly, 
St. Thomé or Mylapore. Those of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly are made of silk and mixed with 
cotton of various colours and sorts ; but Mylapore 
weavers work only in cotton: they are 7 yards by 
1, the silk piedes are sold at from 8 to 20 Rs., 
those of cotton at 2 to 7 Rs. each. These are 
used for undergowns, or Luneahs, by the Maho- 
medan females and as trousers for men. 
(7784) SOUTHERNWOOD. — Arremysra 
| ABROTANUM. ‘This plant, of the same genus as 
wormwood, is secn in European gardens in 
Tenasseriin.— Adason. 





(7785) SOUTHERNWOOD. = Anremisia 
‘Austriaca. Jin. | 
Downah, Huxn. Marikolundoo, 





Dawanun, Ten. Tam. 

The ‘Tamul people sometimes mix the fine 
powder of it with Gingilie oil and anoint. them- 
selves with it after bathing. The Mahometans 
prize it for its fragrance asa flower; and it is 
one of the many sweet smelling shrubs that are 
strewed before the Hindoo gods at religious 
ecremonics.——Ains. Mat. Med. p. 44. 

(7786) SOY. 

Soy. CHINESE. | 

A peculiar savoury sauce, made from the 
Soja, a specics of Dolichos, growing in the 
Eastern parts of Asia. Genuine sov is well fla. 
voured, thick, brown, and clear; and when sha- 
ken in a glass, it should have a coat on the sur- 
lace of a bright yellowish-brown colour. It. is 
obtained from Canton; but the best is exported 
from Japan, by way of Batavia.—( Waterston ) 
Faulkner. Soy, is made in some parts of the 
Mast, from a species of the Dolichos bean (soja 
hispida) which grows in China and Japan. In 
Java, it is procured from the Phaseolus radiatus. 
The beans are boiled soft, with wheat or barley 
of equal quantities, and left for three mouths to 
ferment, salt and water are then added, when the 
liquor is pressed and strained. Good soy is 
agrecable when a few years old, the Japan Soy 1s 
superior to the Chinese. Large quantities are 
shipped for England and Ametiea. The Doli- 
chos bean is much cultivated in Japan, where 
various culinary articles are prepared from it, 
but the principal products are a sort of butter 
termed mico, and a pickle “Called sooja. 1,108 


Sova, JAPANESE, 


fe 














pieculs of soy wwere’shipy dttfrait Canton in 1844, 
. ee, he ee ee dx ee 
for London, British aia, anil Singapore. 100 


jars, or abottt 50 eallons of soy, were received 
at Liverpool in 1850. The pice is about 
6s. per gallon in the London market.—&j,- 
monds’ Commercial Products, paye 313. The 
hest soy is made by boiling beans soft, add- 
ing an equal quantity of wheat or barley, and 
leaving the mass to ferment ; a portion of salt, 
and three times as much water as beans, ‘ate 
afterwards put in, and the whole compound left 
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SOYMIDA. SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA. 


for two or three mouths, when the liquid is press- | winged. The only species known attains # height 
ed and strained. ‘The flavour and ingredients of | of 80 feet with abruptly pinnate leaves. pa le. 
soy vary considerably, even among the people | florescenceis a large di use and terminal one : 
who make it, and much of that exported is sup- | —Hnglish Cyclopedia, p.859. This tree W ea 
posed to be more or less adulterated. —Wil- | is called Rohuna in Hindustan is particul wae 
aus’. Middle Kingdom, Vol. VL. p. 402. Legu- | noted on account of its bark. ‘This is of & et 
menous and cruciferous plants ocupy the largest red colour, of a fibrous nature and ast" nave 
part of the CutNese kitchen garden ; many | and has been much employed in India for i 
soits of peas and beans are cultivated, and | cure of intermittent fevers.—Zag. Cyc. p. 859. 


the pods aiid seeds of two species of Doll- (7789) SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA. Cedrelacee, 
chos are eaten, and the beans of another | Roxb. C. 17. Swietenia febrifuga. Sya,Red wood, 
species nade into soy by boiling and powder- | or Bastard Cedar. 

ing the kernels and then fermenting them 
with yeust, and imising other ingredieats, 
according to the taste of the maker or 
purchaser.— Williams’ Middle Kingdom, Vol- A large forest tree, a native of several of the 
Ll. page 403. The widely diffused and ex-) jnountainous districts of India, in the Rajamundry 
tensive tribe of Leeuminose holds an impor-| Cirears, the district of Cuddapah, the Chunar 
tant plice in Chinese botany, affording many ; hills, and the jungles to the south of Hazareebagh. 
esculent vegetables and valuable products. ' Royle, indeed, states that it occurs in all the 
Peas and beans form important objects of' central and southern parts of Llndia. ‘The bark 
culture, and the condiment called soy (a word | of this tree has enjoyed much celebrity. Mr. 
derived from the Japanese soya), 1s prepar- | Breton and others have spoken very highly of 
ed ehiefly from a species of Dolichos. One ; the eflieacy of this bark in the treatment of 
of the commonest modes of making this eondi- ! periodical fevers. It seems to us to be exactly 
{ 
| 
{ 


~ ee 


Shem Marum or Choar | Soymeda. Tet. 
Kullie Maram, ‘Tam. | Wond Marum, Tam. 
Rohuna, Rohitaka, Hrnp. 


ce ee ae met ee 


ment is to skin the beans, and grind them to flour | similar to the mahogany bark, useful where 
which is mixed with water and powdered gvp-: astringent tonies are applicable, but of very 
sum, or turmeric. ‘The common Chinese eat | questionable efficacy as a true anti-periodic. —Al- 
few meals, without the addition of one form or: though we cannot advise its use in the treatment 
other of the “ bean” curd, or ‘ bean” jelly. One! of obstinate or dangerous cases, still for mild 
venus of this tribe affords indigo, aud from the | aeue, ia which doubtless like all other astringent 
bunds and leaves of a species of Coluteaa kind ! tonies it will often succeed, we commend it to be 
of green dye is said to be obtained:—¥ ilams’ | given in the form of the exéracé described in our 
Middle Kingdom, p. 2838. | officinal preparations. —O’ Shaughuessy, p. 247-9, 

(1787) SOYA, on SOWA, Dill Seed, an Um-; This, says Wight, is the Swietenia febrifuga of 
belliferous Plant cultivated in India. Itis the Auve- | Roxh. and Ainslie, Ihave not seen the wood and 
thuin Sowa of Roxburgh, of which the aromatic only kuow of its existence in Coimbatore from 
sced is much used by the natives in cookery, as | Botanical specimens of the tree brought under that 
well as for medicinal purposes ; the green parts! Native name. The wood is said to be most duy- 
also are cut down, and sold in the bazars, as the | able and strong.—Wight. Soymida or Swietenia 


-_—— 


plant is used as a vevetable both by Mussulmans | febrifuga, is very abundant in Nagpore and 


aud Hindoos. The seeds are the‘ shubit of | Southern India, Rohun bark is an undoubted 
Avicenna, which is usually translated Anethum ; | febrifuge. but in'the bazars in Bengal, Nux Vomica 
by theArabs it seems to have been considered the | bark is often sold for it, and froin this Mr. Pid- 
*Avndov Of Dioscorides.—- Hug. Cyc. Ben. Ph. 226. | dington, who has shown much zeal in examining 

(7788) SOYMIDA, a genus of Plants belong- | native febrifuges, procured a salt, whieh Dr. 
ing to the natural order Meliace@, named by A. } O'Shaughnessy found to be one of Brucine. Dr. 
Jussieu from the Telinga name of the tree, which ( O’Shaughnessy has never succeeded in obtaining 
was referred to Swietenia, and called S. febri-| an alkaloid from the tree Rohun, which it may 


tree, a native of the mountainous parts of the 
Rajahmundry Cirears, and hkewise of the jungly 
places in general of the central parts of Hindus- 
tan. The genus is characterised by calyx 5- 
leaved, imbricaie; petals 5, shortly clawed ; 


grey epidermis, and yields a red powder. ‘The 
value of this bark as a febrifuge has been attest- 
ed by Roxburgh, Duncan, Breton and Spilsbu- 
ry. Dr. O'Shaughnessy does not think so high- 
ly of this bark as others do, not considering it 
stamen-tube cup-shaped, J0-lobed, each lobe | much superior to that of its congener, Mahogany. 
bidentate at the apex ; anthers 10, included with- | He accounts it useful where astringent tonics are 
in the tube and lodged between the teeth of the | applicable, but of very questionable efficacy as a 
lobes; ovary 5-celled, geated on a broad dise;|true antiperiodic ; he thinks it may succeed 
ovules numerous,. pendulous from the centre of | where other astringent tonics will do so. From 
the cells; style short, stigma peltate, § corner- | the reports of dispensaries I am iuclined to have 
ed; capsule woody, 5-celled, 5-valved; seeds a somewhat higher opinion of this medicine and 
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fuga, by Dr. Roxburgh. ‘This is a large forest- be observed is of a dull red colour, with rough 
j 


SPATHOQDEA. 

believe that it is of considerable use, though by 
no means equal to the Berberis. If the state- 
ment of the Madras report be accarate, its virtues 
may be more powerful than is supposed... ‘The 
reporters say,“‘ We. have from our own, experience 
found that when. taken beyond.the quantity of 
5 or 6 drachms in the course of the day it pro- 
duced vertigo aud other head symptoms.” ‘This 
is confirmed by Dr. Spilsbury, who says large 
doses were . found to produce. vertigo.— Ind. 
Ann. Med. Sci. for 1866. p. 191. 

(7790) SPARIDA, on SPAROIDES, a family 
of Iishes belonging to the section Acanthoptery- 
git, which are distinguished by the following 
characters combined, namely : the possession of 
a single dorsal fin, the anterior half of which is | 
supported by spinous rays, and which is not, 


divided, nor is it protected by scales ; the oper: | 


culum is spinous, the palate destitute of teeth, 
the branchiostegous membrane has five or six 
rays, and the pyloric appendages are few in 
number. 
and covered with large seales ; the mouth is not 
protractile. The species of this family fee 
chiefly upon the animals of small shell Cruslacec 
&c., for crushing which their strone teeth are 
admirably adapted. 

The genus Pentapus is founded upon certain 
Sparoid Fishes found in’ the India Seas, and 
offthe coast of Australia, which approach the 
genus Denter, but have two strong canine teeth 


teeth are minute, prickly, close together, and 
arranged in a sigle row in cach jaw. 


I 
' 
: 
\ 
} 


Lastly, the genus Crenidens is distinguishable | 
by the foremost row of compressed teeth being 
dilated at the apex and notched ; behind these : 
are numerous small globular teeth 


ae 


There is | 


but one species, the C. Forskalii, Cuv. and Val, | 
an inhabitant of the Red Sea.—yg. Cyc. | 
Inipem. This is a. les leaves three in a whorl or scattered impari- 


(7791) SPARAXIS. 
pretty species of lridem, and is cultivated b 
dividing the roots. — Riddell], 

(7792) SPATHE (the Greek omdén), This 
term is applied to the sheathing involucrum of 
many plants. It is seen in the greatest perfec- 
tion inthe flowers of Palmacea and Araceae, 
where, during the flowering of the plants, 1¢ em- 
braces the entire inflorescence. ‘This organ is 
considered by most botanists to be a moilification 
of the bract.—ing. Cyc. 

(7793) SPATHIUM CHINENSE. .Sparnr- 
um Root. ‘In Tenasserim there are one or two 
species of Spathium, plants that grow in the 
water ; one of which Voigt says, is found on the 
banks of the Irrawaddy, and has roots ‘ 
as good as potatoes.."— Mason. 

(7794) SPATHODEA, a genus of Plants be- 
donging to the natural order Bignoniaceew, The 


i 


) 1340; and Rheedii, 1339. 


ee 


| 


hearly | 


SPATHODEA UNCINAT As 


calyx is spathaceous, cleft and toothed or entire 
on the other side ; the corolla is funnel-shaped, 
with a 5-lobed rather unequal limb; the four 
stamens are.divided into two long and two short, 
with the additions of.a-fifth, sterile filament; the 
capsule silique-formed, falcate,. falsely 4-celled, 
and corky ; the seeds are furnished with mem- 
branous wings; the species are erect shrubs 
or trees, rarely clinbing shrubas the flowers, 
somewhat panicled, orange colored, yellow, or 
purple. Dr. Wight gives Spathodea :arcuata, 

(7795) SPATHODEA ADENOTHYLLA. A 
small introduced tree. Madras Hort. Garden.53. 

(7796) SPATHODEA ARCUATA.  Bigno- 
niace@, Teon. 1340. is | 

Rau pallay marum, Tas. 

A medium sized tree frequent in the Walliar 
jungles. Ido not know the wood, but judging 
from its relations —padre and vadencoornee— I 


infer it will be found good.—V ight. 


The body is usnally of an) ovate form | 
| 


(7797) SPATIHODEA LONGIFLORA, is an 


arboreous plant, and has large spreading terminal 


panicles, a bilabiate corolla, long pendulous 
slender sub-eylindrical follicles, with sharp edy- 
es and variously curved ;— the flowers are large 
yellow, and very fragrant; the follicles very 
tong ; the wood of this tree is high-coloured, 


| 


hard, durable, and of much use amongst the in- , 


H habitants of the hills about the coasts of Coro- 
smmandel and Malabar, where it is plentiful. — 
in frontof each jaw, between which sometimes , 


are-two or four much smaller teeth ; the other | 


ling. Oye. | 

(7798) SPATHODEA RITEEDII has downy 
npari-pinnate leaves, roundish downy leaflets, 
termunal erect raccimes, and a much-curved slen- 
der corolla ; the shoots are covered with a whitish 
down ; the racemes the Jength of the leaves ; 
the flowers white and pretty large ; the limb 


spreading ; the fit about a foot long, pendul- 


ous, twisted in various forms.—ZEyvg¢. Cyc. 
3 


(7799) SPATHODEA ROXBURGHIL has 


pinnate ; the leaflets from 4 to 5, in pairs serrated 
-and smooth ; the panicles erect, terminal, dense, 
‘downy, and many-flowered ; the fruit narrow 
and 4-cclled ; the calyx generally 2 parted, with 
ithe upper lip 2-eleft and downy. It is a native 
of the Circars. ‘The branches are very spread- 


‘ing ; the back gray, with a few scabrous spots ; 


| the flowers large, rose-eqloured, and delightfully 
! the. cai 
| 


4 


fragrant ; the limb of the..egralla nearly equal, 
and elexantly waved ‘at the gages This species 
is remarkable on account of ite nerrated leaves. 
The wood is employed for nny, Ne WEGS by the 
hatives.— Hing, Oyc. SEI cg Ve 

(7800) SPATHODEA UNCINATA. Bioc- 
NONIACE#.—This genus of plants are showy 
and handsome, theeolour of the flowers being 
yellow, purple, and red; they are easily pro- 
pagated hy aeed or cuttings, and require a good 
garden soil._— Riddell. _ 
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® ~SPERMACETI. 
(7801) SPATTALLA. Proreace®. —This 
venus are all Cape plants, and require the sate 
rreatment as others Protencere.—Riddell. 


(7802) SPEAR-MINT. Mentha’ ‘viitis. 


Cultivated for the fragrant léaves,whick ate used 
in sauces, tea, &c., requires rich soil, shade 
and plenty of water, propagated by division of 
the plant.— Jaffrey. —_ | ) 

(7803) SPELTER, Zinc, ‘TUTENAGUE. 

Pi-yuen, OHIN. Dasta, Ner. 

Zinc, Fre” ‘| Jussud, Pers. 

Zink, GER. . | Schpiauter, Kes. 

Sungbusrie, Dux. Zinco, Cinek, Se. 

Jussud, Guz. Hunn. ‘Tootoo nagum, ‘Tam. 

Zincum, Lat. and ‘len. 

Zinco, Ir. 

A metal of a blueish-white colour and lustre. 
Reing cheap, light, and a metal which, when 
superficially oxidized, long resists the further 
action of air aud water, it is now employed as 
a substitute for lead in lining water cisterns and 
roofings: alloyed with copper it forms brass ; 
and several of its compounds are used in’ medi- 
cine. Zine is obtained cither from Ca/amune, 
a native carbonate, or Blende a native sulphuret : 
it has never been found in a state of purity. 
Localities, Great Britain, China, Germany.— 
Faulkner. Spelter, is in China used in the manu- 
facture of brass ; it. is in plates of half an inch 
thick of a whitish-blue color. There was for- 
merly a monopoly of spelter, so that no foreign: 
er could either buy or sell it ; the consumption 
may perhaps increase a little under the new ar- 
rangement, but the native tutenague and white 
copper will prébably preveut much consumption 
of foreign spelter.— Morrison. 

(7804) SPERMACKTI. 

Blanc de Baleine, also | Spermaceti It. 

Sperme de Baleine, Fr. | Spermazet. Rus. 
Wallrath, Ger. Hsperma de Ballena, Se. 

The prodnce of a species of whale Physeter 
macrocephalus, found chiefly in the South Seas. 
It is characterised by a large head, great part. of 
which is occupied by a triangular cavity filled 
with a white oily substance, which, after its death 
congeals into an unctous mass, and from which 
a considerable quantity of oil may be obtained by 
expression. ‘Ihe residuum is a concrete fatty 
substance called spermaceti, which, after being 
purified, is cast into blocks or cakes. These 
are of awhite colour, have a peculiar lustre, 
are transparent, brittle, smooth, but not greasy ; 
smell-peculiar, but weak. Spermaceti burns with 
a brillant flame, without smell ; and is used in 
the manufacture of candles; also for medical 
“purposes.— Faulkner. The Physeter macroce- 
phaius, galled the. Cachalot, or White Whale, 
is of imtwérse size, frequently 60 or more 
feet in length, of which the head constitutes 
one-third. This part is the chief reservoir 
of the spermaceti, which however is found in 
several other parts of the body, mixed with the 
sperm oil. It is mostly lodged in two large 


} 


SPH ARANTHUS. 
cavities of the upper'sjaw, one above and the 
rlded froti each: other by the 


other below, divided frofi each oth 
nostrils. ‘These ¢nvities “‘are subdivided into 





‘numerous cells of unequal size by ‘Tigamentous 


erga nen nn en IN 


| Moondie, 


or tendinons partitions ; ‘these ‘partitions are of 
the same nature as those whieh separate the fat 
in other animals, but, owing to the grént size of 
the creature, ofa larger and stronge’ Kind. 
The purest spermaceti is contained in the largest 
and least ligamentous cells. ‘The part in which 
it is lodged is quite distinct from the cranium 
containing the brain, which spermaceti was at 
one time supposed to be. During the life 
of the animal the spermaccti is in a fluid state, 
and on the head being open has the appearance 
of an oily clear white liquid. On exposure to 
the air the spermaceti concretes and deposits 
from the oil. ‘They are then separated, and 
put into different barrels. —Jing. Cyc. | 

(7805) SPERMACETI-WHALE, CErTacka. 

(7806)SPERMADICTYON,a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Rudbzacee, named 
from onépua, seed, and diervoy, a net, from the 
manner, in which the seeds cover the placenta. 
The genus is characterised by having the calyx- 
tube ovate, 5-partite, persistent : corolla densely 
pubescent ; tube long, straight, 5-lobed ;  sta- 
mens , included within the corolla-tube ; stig- 
ma 5-cleft ; capsule crowned by the calyx, con: 
tains 5 nuts. ‘The species form shrubs, with 
white and light blue very fragrant flowers, with 
leaves lance-shaped, shortly petioled ; stipules 
short. ‘They are natives of Hindustan. S. sua- 
veolens, the S. Hamiltonia of Roxburgh, ascends 
the Iimalayas to elevations of 3000 feet, ani 
has been cultivated in Great Britain as a stove- 
plant.—Lng. Cyc. 

(7807) SPHENOCLEA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Campanulacea, 
consisting of only a single species. The genus 
is characterised by having a superior 5-parted 
talyx with inflexed segments. Corolla 5-parted, 
with the seements inflexed and somewhat auri- 
cled at the base, and which conceal the 5-sessile 
stamens ; ovary inferior; style very short and 
2-lobed ; capsule membranous, many-seeded, 
with a central fungous placenta, circumsessile ; 
seeds minute, embryo without albumen, straight, 
with the radicle next to the hilum. ‘The only 
known species, called &. Zeylanica, is annual, 
with alternate entire leaves, without stipules ; 
found in marsh situations in all parts of India. 
It is sometimes made the type of an order.— 
Eng. Cyc. 

(7808) SPHARANTHUS. Of this genus, 
Wight gives Sphzeranthus amaranthoides, 1149 ; 
and hirtus 1094. 6? es 

(7809) SPHARANTHUS INDICUS. Inpran 
SPH ZRANTHUS. 
Kottangkarundei, TAM. 
Dux. 
Dookkon, ARAB. 


Bodatarum, Trev. 
Moondee, Sans. 
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SPICES. 


The small oblong seeds and receptacles of this - 
oned : 
‘by the Vyteans amongst their anthelmintice*nnd - 
are prescribed in powder.:. Rheedle teltt‘us'that 
the powder. of the  reot. -is considered NS NtO- © 


low growing herbaceous: plant (2): are vec: 





“machic, and that its:bark grotind*<amail, and 
mixed with whey, 
Med. p.85. 99° & es 
. (7810) SPHADRANTHUS MOLLIS: Sort. 
GLOBE FLOWER. :~ . re 
Gork-mundi. Huinp. | 
Common near the Ana-sagur; used by tlie 
natives in medicine.— Gend. Med. Tup. p. 185. 
Spheranthus Mollis and Indica, are cow- 
mon near water banks at Ajmeer: S. imol- 
lis has around pink blossom: considered 


heating : cleanses the blood: aphrodisiac: also — 


opens the bowels : the flower and seed capsules 
are used.—Genl. Med. Top. p. 206. 

(7811) SPHASROCARYA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Rhamnacee@, so 
named from epapa,a sphere, and «advoy, a nul. 


‘The species forms moderate-size trees in Nepaul. 
Petals 5 and alternate | 


The clayx is 5 parted. 
with the 5 stamens, which, like the petals are 
inserted into the clayx, and with 5 fringed scales 
placed between the stamens, and opposite 
the calycina segments. Drupe pear-shaped, 
containing a smooth round nut.—Lung. Cyc. 


(71812) SPHASROCARYA EDULIS,* is so | 


called from its fruit being eaten and relished by 
the Nepaulese, though not very palatable to a Ku- 
ropean taste. This tree is a native of the forests 
of Nepaul, and has alternate, ovate-entire, exsti- 
pulate leaves, with axillary and terminal villous 
racemes of small greenish-coloured . flowers, 
which are without odowr.—Hug. Cyc, 


(7813) SPH HROCOCCUS, a genus of plants | 


belonging to the natural order Alga. It was 
formed by Stackhouse, and applied to the 
plants belonging to it, on account of their glo- 
bose fructification. A great number of species 
of this genus have been described including 
amongst them some of the most useful of the 
sea-weed tribe. ‘These species have been dis- 
tributed by later botanists into the genera Itho- 
domenia, Gigartina, Ohondrus: Gelidiun, and 


Phyliophora and the genus Spherococcus has 
only one species, the &. coronopifolius. The : 


genus Chondrus affords the Carrageen Moss, 
which is so much used as an article of diet. It 
isa species of Gelidium, with which, as some 
nesert, the swallows build their nests in the 
Eastern Archipelago and which are so highly 
valued as articles of food by the Chinese.— 
Eng. . Oye: ‘The gelatinous substance of which 
the nests are composed, however, seems, really, 
to be a natural secretion from: the swallow itself. 

(7814) SPICES." > vie 


“pele ie, Du. ‘Spezj, Spezierie, Ir. 
Kpiceries, Epicos; Fr. ~» | Eepéciaria, Port. 
Spezereyen, GER. 


, _] Pranue korenja, Rus, __ 
Gurm-mussala, Guz. Hinp. | £specias, Especerias. Sp. 








cures’ the piles.—Aine. Mat. | 


SPIGELTA. * 

— Under this dengmination are included all those 
vegetable productions which are ‘fragrant to the 
‘smell, and pungent to the” palate: suelr as 
‘eluves, ginger; -nutmegs, ‘citmamon, allspice, 
cardainoms, &¢.-—Faalkaer.. “Spices and. coudi- 
ments are largely employed’ by the people of 
India. Some are imported. -and many of them 
| are exported to .» ‘considerable extent.. They 
lare obtained from the barks; the dried :seeds, 
ithe fruit, flower-buds, and root-stocks of 
different plants. ‘The chiefly aromatic barks are 
‘the Cinnamon and Cassia lignea; the seeds 
| and fruits include Pepper, Cardamomas, Coriander, 
; Cummin séed, Star anise, nut-megs and chillies. 
| The flower buds of some furnish cloves and cas- 
‘sia buds, aud the roots supply ginger, and tar- 
meric. The English and botanical names of the 
‘principal of the series are given below, «and 
their descriptions will be found under their se- 

veral heads.—Madras Eahtbition of 1857. Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia, Simmonds. : | 
Areca catechu. 

Piper betle. 
Laurus cassia. 


Areea or betle nut, 
Betle leaf or pan, 
Cassia bark, ... ... 


: Cassia buds, ... ... Cinnamomum iners. 
| Cinnamon, ...... Cinnamomum = aromaticum. 
|  Cloves,... 6... Eugenia caryophyllata. — 
; Mace & nutmegs, Myristica moschata. — 
; Cardamoms, ... ... Elletaria cardamomum. 
: Do. wild,... 

Pepper, ............ Piper mgrum. 

Do. long,... Piper longum. 


Capsicum, (var. sp.) 


Chillies, ........... 
Zingiber officinale. 


Ginger, ... .2..e.0ee 


~ a a i ee ee 


‘Turmeric, ... ...... Curcuma logga. 
Coriander, ......... Coriandrum sativum, - 
Cummin,.... ... Cruminum eyminuin. 
Mustard, ... ... ... Sinapis, (var, sp.) 


| 
(7815) SPIDER-WORTS. Several species 
of spider-worts are abundant in Tenasserim. 
One Commelyna cespitosa, a creeping species of 
commelyvna may be often seen trailing up . the 
sides of feuces. Another with bluc flowers . like 
ithe former, but with a different habit, 1s  sprin- 
'kled among the grasses at almost every door. 
“The latter belongs to the genus aneilema, 
_Aneilema herbacceum. ‘Yhere are also one or 
‘two other species common, but 1 do not find 
‘them described.—- Mason. 


| (7816) SPIGELTA, a genus of Plants belong- 
|ing to the natural order Spigeliace@. It is com- 
| memorative of Adrian Spigelius. ‘The characters 
of this genus are—Calyx 5«parted; corolla funnel 
shaped, with a 5°cleft equaklimb ; anthers con- 
| verging : capsule didynamous, 2-celled, 4-valved 
many-seeded. ‘This genus consists of annual 
‘and perennial herbs, and under shrubs with op- 
| posite leaves ‘and ‘rose coloured or purple flow- 
ers. “They are* natives of North and South 
| America, and ate found im various soils.— 
Eng. Cyc. as fe | | Ney Rae 
(7817) SPIGELIA MARYLANDICA. Caro- 
LINA Ping; Prnk Root, [nora Pink.. A peren- 
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a SPIKENARD. 


nial, herbaceous, medicinal plant, (S. Afary- 
landica), a native of S America. The part chiefly 
valued is the. root, which, in its newly dried 


~SPIKENARD. 
under which the Roman, the mountain, the In- 
dian, and. Syrian sckinds: are mentioned. ‘This 
proves, as:has been already. stated by Sir Wil- 


state, is celebrated as .an anthelmintic. It has| liam Jones, thet:Sumbul, &, was~always con- 


a bitter nauseous taste, and a tea-like smell.— 
(7818) SPIRENARD. =  ° 
Sunbul-al-Teeb; Aras, | Jettamassie. Ter 


Bal-ebur, Bence. Hixn. | Narden also Nardos, 





Jettamansi,Chebur, Guz. | GREEK. 
Sattamansi, >ANS. Nardoom, Lar. 
-Shad-a-mangie, ‘Tas. 

The root is of a blackish colour, and resem- 


bles.the bushy tail of the Ermine. Its odour is 


strong and fragrant ; and it is much esteemed 
by all Eastern nations. ‘The plant is a native 
of the mountains of the north of India, 
very great elevations ; and the roots are also 
breught to India from the Persian Gulf, — 
Faulkner. Spikenard is a substance which 
has enjoyed celebrity from the earliest pe- 
riod of the world’s history, and has engaged 
the attention of numerous commentators on 
the works of the ancicnts, as well 
some modern authors. It is interesting there- 
fore not only as making us acquainted with 
one of the substances known to and esteem- 
ed by the Greeks and Romans, but it is impor- 
tant likewise as being mentioned in the Bible, 
since the Nard of Scripture is supposed to be 
the same substance as the Nardos of the ancients 
called also Nardostachys (vaptéoraxus) and hence 
Spikenard, the word Stachys being rendered by 
the word Spike. Dioscorides, in the first chap- 
ter of his first book, treats of the various aroma- 
tic and stimulant substances which were known 
to the ancients, and among these of the various 
kinds of Nard. Of the first kind, called simply 
Nardus (ydp80s), there are two varieties, the one 
Syrian, the other Indian ; the former so called, 
not because it comes from Syria, but because the 
mountains in which it is produced have one 
part turned towards Syria and the other towards 
India. This may refer either to the Hindu- 
Kush, or to so many Indian products finding 
their way to Syria, by the way of the Red Sea 
and the Euphrates, from the earliest times. 
The other variety is called Gangitis from 
the river Ganges, near which, while flowing 


round a mountain, it is produced, bearing 
many hairy spikes from one root. These 


are strong-smelling, but those growing in 
moist situations less so than those found on the 
mountains. One variety, he further says, is call- 
ed Sanphariticon, from the name ofa place. 


This first kind being called Nardus, and distin- 


guished into the Syrian. and Indian varieties, the 
second 
and the third kind a MountaiyNard (vdp3os ope) 
-On consulting Avicenna, we are referred from 
Narden.to Snubul, pronounced Sumbul, and in 
the. Latin translation from Nardum to Spica, 


at | 


as of 


kind he calls Celtic Nard (vdp8os Kearieh), 


sidered by Arabian authors as:synonymous with 
the Nardos.of the Greeks. In Persian works on 
‘Materia Medica, all translated.from the Arabic, 
as, for instance, the ‘Mukhzun al-.Adwieb,’ or 
‘ Magazine of Medicines,’ .we have four different 
kinds of Sunbul :— 1, Sunbul Hindee ; 2,-Sun- 
bul Roomee, called also Sunbul Ukletee, and 
Narden Ukletee, evidently the above Celtic 
Nard, said also to be called Sunbul Ital.on, that 
is, the nard which grows in Italy; 3, Sunbul 
Jibullee, or Mountain Nard: hence itis evident 
that the kinds described by Dioscorides are al- 
luded to, and in fact the accounts given are 
merely translations of his descriptions. ‘The 
fourth kind of Sunbul appears to be a hyacinth 
lor polyanthus. But the first is that with which: 





| alone we are at present concerned. The synonyms 
given to it are—Arabic, Sunbul-al-Teeb. or Fra- 
erant Nard ; Greek, Narden ; Latin, Nardoom, 
and Hindee, Balchur, and Jatamansee. Hav- 
ling the Hindee and Sanscrit names of an 
| Indian plant, the next step was to obtain it. 
|'This was first attempted by Sir William Jones, 
at atime when we had no access to the Himala- 
yan Mountains, and a wrong plant was sent him. 
Dr. Royle informs us that on making inquiries 
on the subject, when at Saharunpore, in 38U° N. 
lat., about 80 miles from the foot of the Hima- 
lavas, he learnt that Jatamansi, better. known 
in India by the name Bal-Chur, wae yearly 
brought down in considerable quantities. from 
the mountains, such as Shalma Kedarkanta, near 
‘the Ganges and Jumna_ rivers, to the plains. 
Llaving obtained some of the fresh brought ‘town 
roots, he planted them both in the Hast India 
'Company’s Botanic Garden, and in the moun- 
‘tains, in a nursery attached,to it. « ‘The plant 
produced was found to belong to the natural or- 
der Valerianacee, and has been named Nardo- 
stachys Jatamansi by De Candolle, and formerly 
Patrinia Jatamansi by Mr.Don, from plants sent 
home by Dr.Wallich, from Gossainthan, a moun- 
tain of Nepal. Mr. Don obtained the additional 
corroboration that Spikenard bought in a che- 
mist’s shop by this name exactly corresponded 
with the roots of the Jatamansi. (Royle, ‘ Illust. 
Himalayan Bot.,’ p. 242.) Hence there can 
be no doubt that the Nardos described by 
Dioscorides is the Jatamansi of the Hindoos, 
and probably the same substance which has 
been mentioned by such writers as Hippo- 
‘erates ; and ‘there is nothing .improbable. in 
‘its being the Nard of Scripture, and. it. has 
been shown to be a plant belonging to the natural 
order Valerianacee. It is curious that the Cel- 
tic and mountain vards are also Valerians, the 
former being yielded by Valeriana Celtica and 
V. Saliunca, still exported fromthe mountains of 
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SPINACIA TETRANDRA, 


SPIRAGA. 


Austria to Exypt, whence it has spread into (7823) SPINAGE, NEW ZEALAND. Is a 
both Africa and Asia, being valued for its fra«| hardy annual, with fleshy leaves’ and’ riumerous 


grance, and hence employed in perfuming baths 4 
and the other by V. ¢uderosa. Dr.Rovle mentions 


it as a curious coincidence, if not allowed to be 
-a sign of accurate knowledge, that the ‘Persians | 


should translate the gv of Dioseorides, which 
he also calla Wild Nard, Foo of the Arabians, 
by theterm Bekh-i-Sunbul, Root of Soonbul. 
The plant correctly ascertained by Sipthorp has 


been named by him ¥aleriana Dioscoridis. 
(7819) SPILANTHES ACMELLA. 


? 
\ 
‘ 


} 





species of spilanthes is planted by the natives. 


of Tenasserim for its medicinal properties. — 
Mason,  —— 

(7820) SPINACTA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Chenopodiacee. 
This genus is dicecious, the male and female 


branehes. As a spinage it ig as valuable as the 
Orache. If wateréd,*grows freely, and produces 
leaves in the hottest wenther, °° © * 80s 
(7824) SPINEL occurs crystallized either ir 
regtlar octahedrons, or in rmaéles ° resenting 
différent forms. * It is of various chides of ‘red, 
violet, or yellow, more rarely black. By lapid- 
aries, the scarlet coloured, is termed spinel ruby ; 


the rose-red, dalas anby ; the yellow or orange 


This - 


red, rudicelle ; and the violet-coloured, almandine 
ruby. ‘The first is the most valuable. Spinel 
isnot so hard as the oriental ruby ; and is 


readily distinguished both by its colour and 


—erystallization. . 
Jon, Malay Ventnsula.—( Waterstone) Faulkner. 


flowers being on different plants ; the male flowers. 


are composed of a calyx, with 5 deeply cloven 
concave oblong obtuse segments ; 5 stamens, 
with filaments longer than the calyx, with oblong 
double anthers. ‘The female flowers have a 


monosepalous calyx, with four divisions, two of 


which are smaller and opposite ; a superior ovary 
with 4 styles and simple stigmas. As the {uit 
ripens the calyx hardens and adheres to it. The 
ovary contains a single seed. There are only two 
species, which are herbaceous plants with alter- 
nate leaves, and axillary flowers of a green colour. 

(782!) SPINACEA OLERACEA, Tue 

ComMon Spinach. 
Vusayley-keeray, Tam. 

Is well-known on account ofits use in the kit- 
chen. It has an herbaceous stem one or two feet 
high, branched,and hollow ; arrow-shaped leaves ; 
male flowers in long spikes, abounding with pol- 
len ; female flowers on another plant, axillary, 
herbaceous, and small. he fruit is a small 
round nut, which is sometimes very prickly.— 
Both Spinacen oleracea and New Zealaud spinach 
are commonly cultivatec in all gardens. 

&pinach ig used asa culinary vegetable. It 
grows in rich soil, requires plenty of water, 
should be sown thinly in drills or broad cast 


every month or six weeks, may be had during | 


the hot months in sheltered situations, with 
attention to water.—Jaffrey. : 

(7822) SPINACIA TETRANDRA. 

-Choolaee, IIinp. 

This Hindustanee name is indifferently given 
to Spinacia Tetrandra, Tetrandous Spinach and 
Amarantus polygamus. The former is a common 
sort of native greens, and, when boiled, resembles 
spinach ; it is procurablenearly all the year round. 
The latter is much cultivated by the natives. It 


is sown broad-cast in beds from June to March. 


The leaves are sold in the: bazar at one pice the 
seer. Usedasa 


Riddell, Jaffrey. 


greens and. also in curries.— 


Principal localities Sweden, Cey- 


According to the Mnglish Cyelopsedia Spinel! 
Spinel! Ruby, Balus Ruby Ceylunite Cantite 
&e., is a Mineral occurring in loose and 
inbedded octohedral crystals. Primary form 
the cube. Cleavage easy, parallel to the 
faces of the oetohedron. of the black opaque 
variety ; difficult in the other varieties. Vracture 
conchoidal. Hardness eater than that of 
quartz, but Jess than that of corundum. Colour 
red, blue, violet, green, yellow, brown, and 
black. The first is the most common. Streak 
white. Lustre vitreous. ‘Transparent, translu- 
cent, opaque. Specific gravity 3-5 to 3-7. In- 
fusible by the blow-pipe ; the red varieties are 
rendered black and become opaque by exposure 
to it, but on cooling, at first of a fine green by 
transmitted light, then nearly colourless, and at 
last become again red. Spinel is found in Cey- 
lon and Siam in isolated and yelled erystals in 
the beds of rivers. It is found embedded in 
carbonate of lime in North America and Sweden. 
Several varieties have been analysed ;_ red trans- 
parent spinell by Vauquelin ; blue, by Berzelius; 
green and black, by Dr. Thomson :— 


Red. — Blue. Green. —_ Black 
SINMCRyissiiiewtelens: ==: ohod8 5°62 5°69 
Alumina,....... 5... 82°47 72°25 73°39 61°78 
Magnesia, .......... 8°78 14:63 13°63 17°86 
Protoxide of Iron,. — 4-26 142 10°56 
Lime, ...........66 .— — trace 2:8] 
Chromic Aeid,..... 6:18 -— — — 

97°43 96°62 99:97 98-60 


(7825) SPIRAA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Rosacea tribe Spiracee. 
The name occurs in ancient authors, and is snp- 
posed to be derived from oweipa, a cord, in allu- 
sion to the fitness of the. plants for twisting into 
garlands. The genus is diffused through the 
temperate parts of the northern hemisphere, and 
is characterised by having a 5-cleft . permanent 
calyx; stamens 10 to 50, inserted in a torus 
with the 5 petals, which are inserted into the 
calyx ; carpels sessile, solitary or several rarely 
connected into a capsule; seeds 2-15, pendulous, 
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very rarely ascending. ‘The species, upwards of | 


50 in number, form small unarmed shrubs or 
perennial herbs ; leaves usually simple, sometimes 
pinnately cut; flowers white or reddish. ‘They 
are found in Europe, North America, Siberia, 
China, and the Altai aud Himalavan Mountains. 
_—Eug. Cyc. Fortune mentions amongst Chinese 
shrubs the - Spirea callosa ana Spirea  Lweve- 
BLU. ba dhing | : 
(7826) SPIRITS. 

* Paroo Guz. Hinp. | Shurab, Pers. 


AVL inflammable Jiquids obtained by distilla- ; 


tion, as brandy, rum, geneva, whiskey, &e, are 
comprised under this desiguation.—Haulsner. 
(7827) SPOGEL SEED. PLANTAGO 
ISPAGHULA. 


—Tspagool, PrERs. 


Vsubgool, Ispagool, Duk. 
Buze kaloona, also 


Guz. HIND. 


Buzray-kotuna, Fuslioon, Grerk. 
Anuar. Ispoghul Verei, Tan. 


The seed of a plant (Plantago Ispaghutu), 


erown in the upper provinces of Lidia, Guzerat, 
Persia, &e. ‘The seeds are of a very cooling na- 
ture, and form a rich mucilage with boiling wa- 
ter, which is much used by native practitioners, 
and oceasionally by European medical men in 
India, in cases with inflammation of  mu- 
cous membranes. The seeds met with in 
Bombay are brought from the Persian Gulf, 
Guzerat, and Sonmeeanee.— Fauliner. In Tndia 
the Plantago Ispaghula 1s cultivated dure 
the cold season for the seeds, which are used as 
an emollient and light article of diet for conval- 
scents —U’Shaughuessy, pave 519, In making 
a decoction of Ispaghooi take of Ispaghool seeds 
two drachms, distilled water one pint. Boil 
and strain: this preparation is a simple demul- 
cent. That of Ispaghool is used in dysenteries, 
and recommended by Mr. ‘Vwining.— Bengal 
Phar. p. 277. 

(7828) SPONDIACT.AN, a 
Plants belonging to the Syncarpous group of 
Polypetalous Exogens. It has unisexual flowers ; 
a 5-cleft regular calyx ; 5 petals, inserted under 
the disc’; 10 perigynous stamens arising from 
the saine part as the petals ; superior sessile 
ovary, 25-celled, with 5 very short styles and 
obtuse stigmas ;one ovule in each cell. Fruit 
drupaceous. Seeds without albumen, The plants 
of this order are trees without spines, having 
alternate unequally pinnate leaves without pel- 
lucid dots. ‘The flowers are arranged in panicles 
or racemes. ‘This order was formerly included 
‘a Terebintkacee, but has been separated by 
Kunth and Lindley, on account of their synearp- 
ous fruit and the absence of a resinous juice. 
‘The real affinity of Spondiacea appears | to be 
with Axrantiacee, from which they differ in 
little bevond their perigynous stamens and the 
absence of dots on their leaves. They are na- 
tives of the West Indies, the Society Islands, 
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SPONGIA. 


and the Isle of Bourbon. The fruit of some of 
the species of Spondéacee is eatable, and is known 
in the West-Indies by.the nume.of Eog-Phuus. 
_. (7829) SPONGIA, the generic .name under 
which Linneeus and many subsequent. systema- 
tists have ranked the very numerous, forms of 
organisation analogous te the sponges of coi- 
merce. Generally, aud we think justly, zoolo- 
vists have claimed these organisations for the 
animal kingdom, aud ranked them among the 
Zoophyla ; but there are eminent writers. who 
dissent from this view on different grounds, and 
prefer to rauk the marine and freshwater sponges 
with plants. Kor in regard to their constituent 
structure, they are composed, as ga many of the 
Polypifera are, of a firm horny or stony skcle- 
ton immersed ina soft gelatinous living mass : 
in respeet of the aspect of these two substances, 
the resemblance which they offer to Alcyouta 
appears very strong, with their external forms, 
uncommonly varied, sometimes resemble 4é- 
eyonia, often approach to Palurpora, freqnent- 


ly to Pavonra, Agaricia, and other forimns 
of  Tamelliferous Zoophyta. The — currents 
of water which pass through the canals of 


their substanee .are analogous to many oper- 
ations among Polypifera and Mollusca, and de- 
pend on similar ciliary organs, which have been 
detected in situ in Grantia ciliata. As however 
they contain no Po/ypi, it is difficult to rank then 
under the Polypifera. Dr. Johnson omits, In 
his excellent work on British Zoophyda, the 
sponges; and the following summary of his rea- 
sons deserves attention :— “If they are not the 
productions of Volypes, the zoologist who re- 
tains them in his province must contend that they 
are individually animals, an opinion to which 
I cannot assent, seeing that they have no animal 
structure or individual organs, and exhibit no 
one function usually supposed to be characteris- 
lic of the animal kingdom. Like vegetables, 
they are permanently fixed ; like vegetables they 


are non-irritable ; their movements, like those 


of vegetables, are extrinsical and involuntary ; 


| 


their nutriment is elaborated in no appropriated 
digestive sac ; and, like cryptogamous vereta= 
bles or alge, they usually grow and ramify in 
forms determined by local cireumtances, and if 
they present some peculiaritics in the mode of 
the imbibition of their food, in their secretions, 
yet even in these they evince a nearer affinity to 
plants than to any animal whatever.” On this 
we may remark, that very many animals are as 
permanently fixed as spouges ; that irritability 
is not to be looked for in every part of a sponge 
any more than in a Rdizostoma, whose divided 
digestive cavities are very unlike ordinary sto- 
machs ; and that the forms of sponges include re- 
markable analogies with the supports of Polypi. 
It is to our countrymen Ellis.and Grant that 
the history of sponges is most indebted. ‘The 
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former established the existence and nature of ble of conservation. It is usually of a ropy con- 
the currents of water which pass through the sistence, sliding off from the skeleton, or else 
substance ; and the latter, besides confirming | pressed off by the divers for sponge. It. ts of 
the results of Ellis, added'a vast quantity of | various colours, but commonly fawn-coloured ; 
new and valuable observations. Mr. Bowerbank | or orange-coloured ; in this respect : resembling: 
has contributed precise ‘information regarding | the gelatinous parts of Pelypiarta.Horny Spong- 
both the fossil and recent sponges. (Ellis, ‘On | es with anastomosing fibres, fit for domestic use, 
Corallines ;? Grant, ‘On Sponges,” in ‘ Edin- | belong mostly to#warm zones of the sea ; spong- 
burgh Phitosophical Journal ;’ ~Bowerbank, | es with calcareous spicula are rather tumerous 
‘ Geological Proceeding,’ 1849; anid ‘ Micros- | on the British eoasts ; and siliceous spicula are 
copical Journal,’ 1841.) Sponges may be this | common in the sponges of most latitudes [SPon- 
characterised : —They consist of an albuminous | GtraD#£.] Remains of both horny and_ spicular 
skeleton and gelatinous matter, forming a mass | sponges occur in a fossil state Eng. Cyc. 


not irritable, with numerous holes, connected (7830) SPONDIAS ACUMINATA. 
internally with anastomosing canals. ‘The skele- Kaho. “Dex 


ton isseither simple, consisting of horny fibres, ee ee 
as the species so commonly used for domestic A middle-sized elegant tree, with shining 
purposes ; or compound, being strengthened by - leaves ; fruit the size of a small egg.—Aiddell. 
calcareous or siliceous spicula. Some of the | (7831) SPONDIAS DULCIS. The Otaheite 
skeletons of sponges are entirely horny; others | apple, much cultivated in the Society Islands. 
are entirely siliceous ; some are entirely calcare- | Introduced into Bombay.— Riddell. 

ous; but the greater number are compound, and (7832) SPONDIAS MANGIFERA. 

consist of horny matter with additions of spicu- 
la in various proportions. The gelatinous mat- 
ter, abounding in horny matter and transparent 
globules, connects the different parts of the skele- 
ton and membranes, lines the various canals, and 
forms the margins of the openings. The pores are 
minute openings (on the surface) with a gelatinous 
margin, strengthened or defended by the skele- 
ton or specula, into which the water entcrs in 
currents, generated probably by a cihary appara- 
tus, which,however, has not yet been detected by 
the microscope, except. in Grantia ciliata, ‘The 
water, after traversing the intericr canals, 1s 
ejected by means of orifices which are larger than 
the pores, and in imany species are clevated above 
the surface in the form of tubular prolongavions 
of the canals. The ova are numerous, at first 
appearing like groups of minutearregularly shap- 
ed opaque granules, derived from the gelatinous 
matter, which unite into ovate bodies, falling at 
maturity into the canals, and are expelled by the 
orifices. ‘hese ova float in the water, and exli- 
bit spontaneous motion by the rapid action of 
the cilia, which cover the auterior portion of the 
body, at length attach themselves, and then ex- 
pand into the forms of maturity. The currents 
from the orifices are best examined by placing 
the recent animal in a shallow dish of water, and 
throwing-a little powdered chalk on the surface, a ane t eal 
the motion of which will indicate the direction |"! when ripe, and before ripe is pickled, put In- 
of the streams, For the purpose of examin- to curries, made into tarts &c.—Zdthode, M.S&.S. 


ing the skeleton, it is requisite to macerate the | (7833) SPONGE, Spoyera OFFICINALIS. 


a a eg np ae ete 


Mirreymangi-kai, Tam. { Ambara also Amra, TEL. 
Ambalam, Rutep.Hinp. {| AMATAM. 

and Bene. 

The Hog-plum. The leaves of this tree are 
used in the preparation of chatuies. ‘The green 
fruit used as pickles.—Jaffrey. ‘The hog pluin 
iga large tree with pinnate leaves ; deciduous in 
the cold weather ; they havea peculiar smell 
when bruised : the fruit is acid, and only used in 
currics.— Riddell. Spondias Mangifera is culti- 
vated generally by the Burmese in groves near 
large towns. ‘The tree grows to a considerable 
size and yields abundant seed.—Mc Clelland. 
Ifog’s plum, is an intensely astringent fruit 
very appropriately named. ‘The Karens have a 
tradition that in those Golden Days when God 
dwelt with men, all nations came before him on 
acertain day, each with an offering from the 
fruits of their land, and the Karens selected the 
hog’s plum for their oblation ; which gave such 
offence, that God cursed the Karen nation and 
placed it lowest among all the nations by whom 
they are surrounded.—AMason. The wood of this 
tree is soft and of little if any use. From wounds 
made in the bark at the beginning of the hot sea- 

son very large quantities of transparent juice 
issue, which soon hardens into a mild insipid 
eum very lke gum arabic. The fruit is eaten 











sponge in hot water, which removes the gelati-| Isfeng, ARags - |_—- Spungia, It. 

noug matter, and leaves the skeleton in astate) Eponge Fr...) | Uniwatta, Jar. - 

fit to be examined under a microscope. When| Schwamm, Ggay 4  Abermoordeh, Pers. — 
the spicula are siliceous, the animal matter may | Mooabadul, Guy, | Esponja, SP... 

be removed by nitric acid, or by combustion, as lin. = 7 : 


/ porous, compressible sub- 
bibing water, and as readily 
Ain; and now ascertained to be 


was-practised by Miiller (‘Zool. Dan,’ t. 85), when | A soft, Ii 


the vitreous needles will appear unaltered. ‘The | stance, rea@ih 
gelatinous substance of sponges 1s scarcely capa- ' giving it ott? 
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rspecies of zoophite. The colour is geuerally | a direct line, they would be only four or five 
yellow or —-brown.--Faalduer. The  Offici- | hours distant, ‘and a road could be cut 
nal Sponge is» so well known for its economic | through the country without difficulty, so chat 
uses, that it dees not require a detailed deserip- | patients.could be removed there and. bathe iu 
tion. Numerous, species are kuown, with, seft | loco”? Dr. Morton found.,.on- analysis, that the 
porous’ borlies, - traversed by tortuous canals 5 | waters contain a cousiderable.. quantity of cal- 
but the officinal ‘Sponge is imported | from. the | careous matter, and that the tufa, which it do- 
Mediterranean and Red Seas some of the | posits on the border of the springs, ts _&ear- 
coarser. kind. fromthe West Indies. ‘Those ‘ bonate of lime. They appear to: arise froin the 
of the British Seas would probably answer | mountain limestone, and thus to hold a veologi- 
equally well for burning. . When collected, | cal position similar to that of the hot springs of 
Sponve contains numerous sinall fragments | Great Britain, most of which rise from strata 
of corals. and minute shells, from these it | below the coal, and hence from, or through the 
must be freed before it can be used. Sponge is , limestone. a ee 

composed of Gelatine and Coagulated Albuinen.) Sudphureous thermal springs. —About four 
(Hatchetl.) When burnt, its ashes give Carbon, ‘miles below Matah at the forks of the Tenas- 
and some Silex, Carbonate and Phosphate of | serim, and a few miles uorth of the latitude of 
Lime, Carbonate of Soda, Chloride and Lodide | ‘Tavoy, there are hot springs highly charged with 
of Sodium, Broinide of Magnesia, with a little , sulphuretted hydrogen gas, so readily recognized 
Oxide of Llron.—- Royle. lv its smell which is precisely that of the wash- 


(7834) SPRATT. BristLE-FINNED SPRAT. ings of a gun barrel ; the odor in both instances 
Sergpinna. A small fish of the herring tribe 


being produced by this same gas All the stones 
found inBurmah seas. It is,=however, easily distin- | in the springs are of a bright brass color, pro- 
ewished by a long filament or bristle, which 1s 


duced apparently by the deposition of the sul- 
attached to each pectoral fin. This and another | phur; and although the virtues of these waters 
species are often called sprats by Europeans, and | are hidden from man, they appear to be well 
they beloug to the same tribe. —asou. known to the beasts of the forest. ‘To judge 
(7835) SPRIN GS. TheTenasserim Provinces are | from the tracks around in the morning, the most 
well supplied with hot springs ; and some of them | incongruous partics are held here every night. 
“are probably not inferior in ther medicinal qual- | The delicate little tread of the chevrotain 
‘ties to the fashionable Spas of Europe and Ame- and barking deer, are secn side by side 
rica. ‘Though their waters have never been sub- | with the massive steps of the elephant and 
ject to any ininute analysis, yet we know | rhinoceros; and the tiger, and the leopard 
there is a great variety in the properties of dif- | seem to lav aside their fiereeness, and peaceably 
ferent springs. ‘They may be arranged in three | walk away satisfied with a draught of the much 
different classes,—carbonated, sulphureous, and | coveted beverage. Dr. Helfer said these springs 
ealine. belonged to “the class of sulphureous anineral 
Carbonated thermal springs —Vhe hot springs | waters, tinged slightly with chalybeate, like the 
on the Ataran, according to Dr. Ilelfer’s descrip- | water of Brighton.” Their heat above the at- 
tion, belong tothe carbonated class. They are | mosphere is not great. Mr. Bennett at a recent 
situated within two miles of the old town. of | visit, found the thermometer to rise in the hot- 
Ataran, and Dr. Welter writes : ‘* There are | test spring to only 119°. They rise from the 
ten hot springs or rather hot water ponds, | slate rocks, like the warm springs of a consider- 
of whieh L could only examine the nearest, able part of Germany. 
asthe access to the others was through deep | Saline Thermal Spyrings.—Oun the margin of 
water at 130° Fahrenheit This one was a: 


the granite range cast of ‘Tavoy, either near the 
semicirenlar pond about — fifty fect in. cir- | junction of the slate and e@ranite, or in the 
cumference. In one place it was thirty-five feet | granite itself, is a series of the hottest springs I 
deep. ‘The quantity of carWonic acid which the | the Provinces. 1 have visited, says Mr. Mason, 
springs evolve, seems to render the neighbor- | four or fvein a line of fifty or sixty miles, and 
hood peculiarly adapted to support vegetable life. found them uniformly of a saline character Around 
—The ground around the spring is strongly im- | one nearly east of Tavoy, the stones are covered 
presnated with iron, and the water which runs | with an efflorescence resembling epsoin or glauber 
over the ochre mud has a strong styplic taste. salt. Mr. Bennett found the Thermometer in this 
‘The springs on the Ataran approach in their | spring, to rise to 144°. Major McLeod visited one 
composition nearest to the celebrated. waters: of | of the series at Palouk, and writes: ‘“ ‘Lhere 
‘Toeplitz. “ ‘Their medical properties would | are two spots: where the springs show them- 
reuder them excellent remedies in a niunber’ of | selves. One immediately in the © right 
diseases : liver complaints would find a powerful | bank of the river, and another two or three 
remedy inthem. If Amherst should be seleeted | minutes walk to the northest inland.— There 
AS a resort for invalids, the hot springs on the must be 30 or 40 bubbling up aleny a line of 
Ataran could easily be turned to advantage. In about 50 feet by 9).—The hottest was 196° 
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another 194°. No disagreeable smell or taste.” 
The hottest springs are at Pai, ten or fifteen 
miles north of those visited by Major McLeod, 
and according to Phillips they are hotter than 
any on record out of voleanic regions, with the 
- questionable exception of three springs in China, 
which, “ probably exceeded the temperature of 
the air from 70 to 120 degrees.” The principal 
spring at Pai,—-for there are several,—is in a 
little sandy basin in the midst of granite rocks 
onthe margin of a cold-water stream, where 
it bubbles up from three or four vents, and on 
immersing the thermometer into one, the mercury 
rises to 189°, within fourteen degrees of boiling 
water. Its location israther peculiar, not being 
in a valley like the others I have seen, but on the 
side of a hill more than a thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and surrounded by large masses 
of coarse grained granite rocks, which seem to 
have been detached from the summit above.— 
Mason. See Minerau Sprinos also Hor 
SPRINGS, 

(7836) SQUALID, a family of Fishes of 
the section Chondropterygi. In this family, 
which includes the various species of Sharks, the 
branchise are attached by their outer margin to 
the skin, and the water taken in for respiration 
makes its escape through narrow outlets cor- 
responding in number to that of the interspaces 
between the branchie : the number of these 
openings is usually five. So far the present 
fishes apree with the Ray or Skate family 
[Rarip#] ; but the peculiar rhomboidal form of 
the body renders it easy to distinguish the Rays, 
which moreover have a peculiar cartilage arising 
from the nasal part of the skull, and extending 
towards and even meeting the anterior part of the 
crest of the pectoral. ‘This character is pointed 
out by Muller and Henle, who state that it 
is found in all the Ray tribe, and also in Rhinoba- 
tus and Pristis, whereas there is no trace of it 
in any Shark. 

In the Sharks the body is elongated, and ta- 
pering gradually from the head to the tail, or but 
little dilated in the middle. ‘The muzzle is 
rounded or pointed, depressed, aud projects over 
the mouth; the nostrils are situated on the 
under side of the muzzle, in the form of oblique 
openings, which vary somewhat in figure, accord- 
ing tothe species. ‘The fins generally consist 
of two dorsals, two large pectorals, two ventrals, 
an anal fin, and acaudal, the form of which is 
peculiar. The portion of the tail of the Shark 
which supports the tail fin is almost always bent 
upwards at an obtuse angle with the body ; the 
fin itself may be divided into three parts—a 
superior, an apical, and an inferior portion ; 
that which runs along the upper surface is 
usually narrow ; that on the under surface is 
broader, but decreases in width to its point of 
junction with the apical portion, which is more 
or less dilated at the extremity and obliquely 
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truncated. Suchis the most common character 
of the tail and tail-fin in the present fishes, and 


one which is not found in any recent fishés not 


belonging to the Chondrépterygian group. 
The Male Sharks are smaller, and differ exter- 
nally from the Females in possessing two elong- 
ated appendages, one of which is attached to the 
hinder edge of each of the ventral fins, the uses 
of which are not known. Some species of sharks 
bring forth their young alive, whilst others are 
incloged in oblong simitransparent horny cases, 
at each extremity of which are two long tendrils. 
These cases are frequently found on the sea-shore, 
and are called Sea-Purses, Mermaid’s Purses, 
&e. They are deposited, observes Mr. Yarrell, 
by the parent shark near the shore in the winter 
months. ‘The convoluted tendrils, hanging to 
sea-weed or other fixed bodies, prevent the cases 
being washed away into deep water. ‘Two elong- 
ated fissures, one at each end, allow the admis- 
sion of sea-water ; and the young fish ultimate- 
ly escapes by an opening at the end, near which 
the head is situated. For a short time the 
young shark continues to be nourished by the 
vitelline fluid contained in the capsule attached to 
its body by the connecting pedicle, till having ac- 
quired the power of taking food by the mouth, the 
remains of the ovum are taken up within the 
abdomen, as in birds and some other animals. 
‘A curious peculiarity has been observed in the 
youne both of the Sharks and Skates during a 
very early stage of their existence. From each 
of the branchial apertures branchial filaments 
project externally ; each filament contains a single 
minute reflected vessel, in which the blood is 
thus submitted to the action of the surrounding 
medium. The appendages are only tempor- 
ary, and the blood of the fish is afterwards 
aerated by the true gills. ‘This very interest- 
ing discovery, which, [ believe, is of recent 
date, forcibly reminding us of the temporal 
external branchice in the young Batrachian 
Reptiles in the tadpole state, has been observed 
by Mr. Richard Owen inthe Blue Shark (Cur- 
churias glancus) ;by Mr. Joln Davy, in the 
Torpedo ; and by Dr. Allen Thompson, — of Edin- 
burgh, in the Thornback. Cuvier had previous- 
ly noticed it, and, in ‘ Regne Animal,’ has _refer- 
red to a figure, pubyshed by Schneider, of a very 
young shark in this condition, for which, regard- 
ing it as the normal state of the fish, that indus- 
trious pupil of Bloch had proposed the name of 


r 


Squalus ciliaris.’—(Yarvell.), 


Hole | 

The Sgualide and -Rait#® have long occu- 
pied the attention‘ef Professor Muller and 
Dr. Henle, who ..igmmonjointly published an 
excellent work on ‘tiiggé$troups, ‘ Systematische 
Beschreibung’ der Plggiostomen.”: ‘The characters 
of the various genera into which they divide the 
Sharks are here given. - a 








(7837) Scylliunm, Cuv.—This genus is res- 
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ricted to such species as have the anal fin placed 
earer to the head than the second dorsal fin, 
(7838) Pristiarus, Bonah., differs from Scy}- 
ium in having a long snout, and also in possess- 
ng a series of larger scales, arranged. like the 
eeth of a. saw on. the upper edge of the tail. 
t containg but one species.—Zng. Cyc. 
(7839) Chiloscyllium. | ees 
(7840) IZemiscyllium, Muller and Henle. | 
(7841) Crossorkinus, Muller and Henle. 
(7842) Ginglymostoma, Muller and Hewle. 
(7843) Stegostuma. Muller and Henle. 
(1844) Carcharias, Cuv.—Teeth flat, sharp, 
and serrated on each side, either in the upper 
jaw only,or in both jaws.—kug. Cye. 
(7845) SQUILL, COUNTRY. ErytHro- 
nium Inpicum. Rott. 


Unsool, Iskeel, ARan. 

Nurriala, Cyne. 

Junglee-Peesz, Dux. Guz. 
HIND. 

Nurri Vungayum, ‘Tam. | 


Feyaz-i-dushtie, Pers. 

Nurri-Vunjyum, ‘Tam. 

Addi Vitella guddaloo, 
Pen. ; 

Unsool, ARAB. 

Kanda, inp. and Tren. 


Junglie piaz, Dux, 

This is not the produce of the Scilla maritima, 
thdugh it has, improperly, been so called by the 
Enghsh in India, from its resemblance to the 
true Squill in medicinal virtues.  Aiushe did not 
find the Native medical Practitioners employ it. 
Farriers are in the habit of using it, iu conjunc- 
tion with other articles, for horses, in cascs of 
Strangury and Fever. It grows in abundance 
in these districts, in waste, sandy soils.—.dius. 
Mat. Med. p. 44. 

(7846) SQUILL, Sra Onton, 

Meerzwiebel, Grr. Scille, Fr. 

Scilla, Cipolla Seilla, Jar. 

marina, Ir | Cebola albarrana, Sp. 

A perennial bulbous rooted plant (Scila 
maritima), found on the shores of Spain, 2’orlu- 
pal, North of Africa, and the Levant. The 
bulbs are pear-shaped, and vary in size from that 
of the fist, to the compass of a child’s head. 
The root is very nauseous, intensely bitter, 
acrimonious, and causing inflammation when rub- 
bed in the skin. As met with in the shops, 
squill is commonly in the form of the dried 
shreds of the root. It is one of the most useful 
remedies in the materia medica.—- Fauléner’, 
— (7847) STACHYS, Laniane. These are 
plants of no great beauty, and being of a weedy 
nature are hardly worth cultivating.— Riddell, 

(7848) STACHYTARPHETA MUTABILIS. 
VeRBENACER. A shrubby plant with variegated 
scarlet flowers in terminal spikes ; propagated 
by cuttings. —Liddect. 

(7849) SPTACHYTARPHETA JAMAI- 
CENSIS. An annual, with blue flowers in ter- 
minal spikes ; common. -~Riddedl. 

(7850) STAGMARIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Terebinthacee. \t 
was named by Mr. W. Jack, assistant-gurgeon mn 
the East India Company's service, and author of 


i ed, 
| bryo exalbuminous, erect: cotyledons united ; 
| radicle incurved. The genus is nearly allied to 
| Rhus, but besides the difference indicated in the 
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‘Malayan Miscellanies,’ from the Greek word 
sréyua, ‘ adropping fluid.’ Tite tree & rernicyflua, 
which is the Arbor vernicis of Rumphius, and the 
Kayo Rangas of the Malays, is full of aerid 
resinous juice, and is a native f the Eastern 
Islands, but not very abundant in Sumatra, though 
occasionally found in the- neighbourhood of 
rivers. The calyx is tubular, with: the limb irregu- 
larly ruptured, deciduous. Petals 5, longer 
than the calyx, obtuse spreading, -gubreflexed. 
Stamens 5 alternating with, but inserted above, 
the petals into the stipelike torus. Filaments 
filiform, equal to the petals in length. 
Anthers oblong. Ovary stipitate, 3-lobed, lobes 
j-seeded, 1-2 of which are usually abortive. 
Styles 1-3, terminating the lobes of the ovary. 
Stigmas obtuse. Berry kidney-shaped, furrow- 
lesecded, with a watty rind, Em- 


above character, it has simple leaves, which are 
without stipules. ‘Ihe wood of the tree 1s of: a 
fne dark colour towards the centre. ‘The bark 
exudes aresin which is extremely acrid, causing 
excoriation and blisters when applied to the skin, 
in this, as well as in becoming black when 
exposed to the air, it resembles the Melanorrhea, 
Cashew-Nut Tree, Poison-Oak, and many others 
of the Terebinthacee. According to Rumphius, 
this tree yiclds the celebrated Japan lacquer, 
or varnish, and he considers if the same with 
that of Siam and Tonquin. Loureiro however 
represents the latter to be the produce of an 4i- 
yeia. Mr. Jack says the varnish of Siam and Co- 
chin China is probably the best, but that of Ce- 
lebes and of Java, which is the produce of this 
tree, is also employed for the same purposes, and 
cannot be much inferior, as it bears an equally 
high price. Rumphius says the exhalations of 
this tree are considered noxious, and the people 
of Macassar, and of other parts of Celebes in 
particulay, entertain such dread of it, that 
they dare not remain long under it, much 
less repose under its shade. As however 
*¢ furnishes the celebrated varnish, the Chinese 
and Toukinese boldly repair to the tree, but 
employ caution in collecting the resin. ‘This 
they do by inserting into the trunks two pieces 
of bamboo, sharpened at their points, in such a 
manner as to penetrate the bark ina somewhat 
oblique direction. ‘These remain all night, and 
ave extracted before sunrise the next morning, 
the trees yielding no juice during the day. 
This fluid’ resin bears a high price, being 
sold in Tonkin and Camboja for 33, 50, 
or 60 dollars, the peeul,of about 133 Ibs, 
but in many of the provinces of China for 
990 or 300 dollars. ‘The varnish is prepared 
for use by boiling it with au equal weight of the 
oil of Tang-yhu, which is a Chinese tree allied to 
the Mimusops elengi, from whose fruit an oil is 
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prepared. The proportions are varied according alabaster of which ornaments are maile is stalag- 
to the purposes for which the varnish is required. | mite; but all the alabaster images of the Tenas- 
Sometimes dry pigments are added for the sake | serim coast are made of marble ; and not of com- 
of red. or other colours. ‘The Japanese are the pact gypsum, which they much resemble.— Mason. 
most skilful in preparing and ornamenting’ all (7853) STALAGMITES (from orarayuds, 2 
kinds of work with this varnish, and their black dropping), the name of a genus of Plitts belong- 
lacquered works are convey ed to all parts of the | ing to the natural order Clusiaced, or Guttifera. 
eta nse pi ares oe No. 3 re- | Te has polygamous or bisexual flowers: °4-5 
(7851) STAGMARIA VERNICLELUA, one | SPs which are persistent and bractless ; 5 

se he pre . petals alternating with the eepals ; “4-5 united 
of the black varnish trees of China.—O Sh. is | stamens, the bundles flat, elongated, and -divided 
; (7852) ST ALACTITE ann STALAGMITE, at the apex into several short antheriferous. por- 
Stalactitic Carbonate of Lime occurs chiefly MN ise opposite to the petals, and alternating with 
long Inasses suspended from the roofs of caverns 5 large trancated glands; the anthers are 2- 
In limestone rocks. Stalactites appear to be celled, bursting longitudinally ; the ovary is 3-5- 
continually forming 3; wate containing carbonate elled, with} ovale in each cell ; stigma 8-5- 
of lime held in solution by carbonic acid, srick- | yo) ag ; the fruit a berry. ‘The species are trees 
ling through crevices in the roofs of the CAVErNS, | natives of the Kast Indies and Ceylon, and be- 
gradually during pe expostire to tie air loses its Jong to the family which produces the gamboge 
arbonic acid, and consequently deposits its car. of commerce. Dr. White states that one of the 
honate of lime 5 the water passing over the PO'- | cnecies, the S. ovifelin, which isa native of 
tion first deposited gradually adds to at, and Ceylon, yields a true gaubove, which is employed 
eventually gives the carbonate of lime 1S: BICOb eS ioiminerie: Itis known by its oval shining 
length and stalactitic character. The flatter de- leaves, its lateral fascicled flowers, mate and 
posits, called stalagmites, are formed on the hermaphrodite mixed. Its anthers are arranged 
floor of the cavern by the water there deposit- | = ¢ or 8 bundles, and it possesses a 3-celled 
Ing that portion of its carbonate of lime which 1-3-seeded ovary.—Big. Cye. 


Is } arated during the formation of the sta- oe ; | | 
rele ee ns a (7854) STALAGMITES OVALIFOLIA, 


lactite.- Stalactie Carbonate of Lime is met BR Ps Sa. Kaninae 
with in the veins of Jead-ore in Durham and] BRown ann G PAW AM. eya. Aanthochymus 
ovalifolius. (Roxb. ti. p. 622.) A native of the 


Northumberland. Caverns are sometimes nearly | © 2 ae egos Rete oe 
filled with these deposits, which in some cases | Southern provinces of Fadia anid Ceylon. ‘The 
are of very large dimensions. ‘The most remark. | Seeds were sent from Ceylon by General Hay 
MacDowal, to the Caleutte Garden, under the 

) ? 


able instances of their occurrence in Britain are 

inthe cavern at Castleton jn Derbyshire, and | Cingalese mame Ambul Ghorka ; in 7 to 10 

Macallaster Cave in the Isle of Skye. The grot- | Years the Irees hegan to blossom during te 

lo of Antiparos in the Archipelago, the Wood-| Whole of the hot season, and in July 1812, 

mans Cave in the War, in Germany, and When ten years old, they produced perfectly ripe 

that of Auvelle in France, are striking in- | fru. Dr. Wight is of Opinion that this tree 
gamboge in Ceylon. It is 


stances of their formation in other countries. vields one kind of g 
Besides the occurrence of this variety of ear. | desirable to ascertain what may be the produce 


honate of lime in the stalactitic form, it is some. | Of the trees in the Calcutta Garden. —O" Shauyh- 
times met with reniform and tabular, and in | “6S8Y, page 206. 

other tuitative shapes, The facture is sometinies : (7855) STALAGMITES PICTORIA, &yn. 
perfectly lamellar, oceasionally fibrous, the fibres | XNANTHOCHYMUUS  P1CTORIUS. (Roxb. ii. p. 
aed from aceutre, with pearly : es a 633.) 

re, and sometimes resinous or waxy. The colour) ee ee oe ee > | | 
res Gee elites 48 grayish, oe cea Dampel. Bena. and inp, { Kata Ghorka, CING. 
vellowish-white. Opaque, but frequently trans-; A native of the mountainous districts of India ; 
luseent. ‘The Oriental Alabaster, much employ- 3 leaves opnosile, linear, lanceolate ; flowers in 
ed by the ancients In statuary and the formation Tateral fascicles, berry ovate, pointed. = Fruit 
of Vases, appears to be of. stalactitic origin.— ripens in November and December, and the tree 
fing. Cye, Carbonate of Line, is a very ubundant viclds a large quantity of inferior gamboge.— 
iiineral in the ‘Tenasserim Provinces and embra- O Shanyhnessy, page 236, 7 

eos several varieties. Stalactical Carbonate of (7856) STAPELIA, ASCLEPIADE¥.—This is 
Lime is one of these. All the Tenasserim lime- an extensive genus of plants with curiously 
stone caves have stalactites hanging from their marked flowers like a toad’s back, they are star- 
roots ; aud stalagmites raised on their floors. ‘he ‘shaped, and grow from the roots ; these. plants 
Siamese Karens often bring over bits of limestone . being succulent, are apt to drop off if grown in 
of the shape of'ashell,and when broken, a shell nsy- | to@xiech or moist a soil,they give seed and may be 
ally of the genus melania appears, that has been cultivated from it,but more readily from slips.shad- 
encrusted with carbonate of lime. Much of the ed partially, and watered sparinely.-— Rid@ed(, 
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STARCIL 
PIADE Ae! 


ASCLE- 


_ Kar alum. Duk. 

The Toad-like Stapelia. 

(7858) STAPELIA GRANDIFLORA anp 
S. VARIEGATA.—tThe species. are stemless 
planta with foetid flowers, star-shaped, colour re- 
sembling a ¢toad’s back: the plants should not 
have much water or be exposed to the aun; easily 
propagated by seed or cuttings. Aiddedl. 

(7859) SVAPELIA VIRGATA. Rortr. 

~Callymolian, Tame | Koondana homooloo ‘Tru. 
| Ainslies Mat. Med. p. 259. 

(7860) STAVHYLEA (from orapuag, a bunch 
of prapes), the name of a genus of Plants, the 
type of the natural order Stapheleacea. lt has 
a coloured 5-parted calyx, with an urceolate disc 
ut the base ; five upright petals ; five stamens 
standing round the dise ; an ovary with from 
two to three styles, with a small stigma; a 
imeinbranaceons swelled capsule with two or 
three cells, and one or two seeds in each. This 
genus has six species, of which one is a native 
‘of Europe, one of North America, oue of Japan, 
two of Jamaica, one of Peru, and one of the 
Himalayas..— Lag. Cyc. 

(7861) STAPHYLEA BMODT is an Tndian 
species : it was found by Dr. Royle in the Hima- 
layas, at an elevation of (OVO feet. (Royle, « I. 
Him. Bot.,’ p. 165 ) 

(7862) STAPHYLEACE.N, Bladder- Nuts, a 
small natural order of Plants belonging to the 
Synearpous group of Polypetalous  bxogens. 
‘They -are shrubs with opposite pinnate leaves, 
having, both common and partial petioles, ancl 
the flowers arranged in terminal stalked racemes. 
‘The calyx has five sepals, which are imbricated 
in vestivation ; petals tive; stamens five, alternate 
with the petals, perigvnous ; ovary 2- or 3-cclled, 
seated on a dise; fruit membranous or fleshy, 
frequently deformed by the abortion of some of 
its parts ; cxalbuminous roundish ascending seeds, 
with a bony testa, large hilum, and thick coty- 
ledons. There are only three genera and ten 
species belonging to this order, which ave inhabi- 
tants of the warmer and temperate parts of the 
earth. Only one specics, the Slaphylea pinata, 
is found in Murope. ‘This order was separated by 
Jindley from the order Celasdraceee, with which 
it is most nearly allied, but from whieh itis 
distinguished by its opposite pinnated stipulate 
leayes. One of the genera, ‘Turpinia has anisex- 
ual flowers. ‘The species do not possess active 
properties. ‘The seeds of all contain a mild oil, 
which may be expressed.-—Euglish Cyclopedia, 
page 892. 

(7863) STARCIL. 
Abgoon, “Anan. 
Amidon, Fn. 
Amidam, GER, 
Amodi, It. 

Prucnred generally from wheat flour and po- 


Neeshashta, PrErs. 
Kruchmal, Rus. . 
Amidon, Almidon, Sp. 
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tatoes. The best kind is white, soft, friable, 
and easily reduced to powder. It is insoluble 
in cold water and alcohol, but readily affords a 
velatinous solution in warm water, ®hich is large- 
ly employed for stiffening articles of wearing ap- 
parel, and for dressing some descriptions 
of goods after weaving. It is also much em- 
ployed by calico printers, and others.—Fan/huer. 
Starch is a substance which is fuund very. gene- 
rally present in the vegetable kingdom. It 
occurs in the forms of irregularly shaped granules 
inclosed in the cells of plants. It is easily detect- 
ed in the cells of plants under the microscope, 
by the addition of a sinall quantity of solution of 
iodine which immediately gives to the starch 
vranules a blue colour. Starch can be readily 
separated from the tissues of plants, on a large 
scale by brinsing them and stirring them in 
water; when left at rest the cellulose of the 
tissue falls to the bottom of the vessel, and the 
starch floats in the water. If the water contain- 
ing the starch is now poured off and allowed to 
stand afew hours the stareh will fall to the 
bottom of the vessel, and is- easily collected. 
lu this way if is obtained for commercial and 
dietetical purposes. Starch is thus found to be 
diffusible through water, but not soluble mit. 
It differs then from cellulose, on the one hand, 
by its diffusibility through water ; and ou the 
other, from dextrine, sugar, and gum, by its m- 
solubility. In composition it resembles these 
substances, and during the growth of the plaut 
it, isevidently converted Into one or the other 
according to the necessities of the plant. 
It contains earbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
(Cio, Uy, Og.) and belongs to that series of 
substanees to which the term Dextrine bas been 
applied. Jn certain’ groups of plants, inter- 
mediate substances between those mentioned have 
been obtained. Thus, inthe Lichens, a sub- 
stance exists which resembles starch in many of 
its properties, but doés not assume its defi- 


nite granular form. This is called Lichein, 
Another substance also closely — approach- 


ing starch in its general characters is Juulin, 
This substance is not coloured blue by iodine, 
and has other distinetive properties. It 1s 
rounded iu the various species of Landa, 
and has also been detected in other plants. 
From these facts we may gather that Starch is 
the result of the chemical activity of the plant- 
cell at particular stages of its growth. It 1s 
one of those secretions to which the name assimi- 
lable is applied, and is evidently capable of 
undergoing yreat changes during the life of the 
plant. It is almost constantly present during 
the earlier stages of ecll-growth, so much so as 


‘to lead to the supposition that its presence is 


universal during certain stages of the life of the 
plant-cell. In some plants and parts of plants 
however it rapidly disappears, being either con- 
verted into sugar or cellulose, or some of the 
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STARCH. STARCH, | 


numerous unassimilable secretions of plants. the cellulose of the tissne falls to the bottom of the 
‘That the latter takes place very frequently is ) vessel, and the starch floats in the water, Dur- 
rendered probable by the disco very that caout- | ing certuin stages of the life..of the plant-cell, 
choue and ytitta percha can be artificially manu- | the presence of starch. js Supposed fo be univer- 
factured from starch, whilst it has long been well | sal, but in some plauts or parts of plants it rapid- 
known that starch may be converted into sugar | ly disappears, being either converted into sugar 
and guin, Starch differs from sugar in its not be- or ecllulose, or sone other secretion. — Indeed no. 
ing fermentable. It is however readily conv rtible | two writers agree ag to the per centage of 
into sugar by agents which induce fermentation. starch yielded by different plants, nor is this. re- 
It has been supposed that the proteii of the | sult tnexpected, for even in the same plants, the 
plant-cell acts chemically in converting starch quantity of starch varies with the season, the soil, 
into sugar during germination, and the term climate, age, ripeuess, length of time the Toots 
Diastase has been applied to the proteinaceous | have been out of the ground, &c. It will be 
matters found in connection with the starch of | seen however that starch js one of the consti- 
germinating secds. Starch occurs usually in tuent parts im all mealy farinaceous seeds, 
the cells of plants in the form of granules. Iu fruits, roots, and other parts of plants. In the 
the earlier stages of their growth these are attach- | West Indies, the Maranta arundinacea, allomyca, 
ed to the sides of the cell, or to portions of | aud nobilis and various species of Canna furnish 
the endoplastic protein wherever they may be | this fecula, ‘Two varieties of Cassava furnish a 

w#placed. In most cases these granules are simple | very superior quality, which is kuown in com- 
or single ; but when they are developed near each | merce as Brazilian arrow root, the amylaceous 
other a union is formed of one or more, and the j matter from Zamia pumila and other species at 
result is a compound granule. Schleiden also | the Cape of Giood Hope has been sent as arrow 
describes Ainorphous Starch, and states that in root, a similar product 1S obtained in Chili, from 
some plants the sides of the cells are dined with Alstromeria pallida and the Singalese get a kind 
ajayer of starch having no definitely-formed | of starch from the wut of the Cyeas circinalis by 
granules. In the majority of slarch-granules a pounding, the fresh kernels, The following are the 
little spot may be seen which is called the hilum, chief fecula or starch-like substances of the 
and has been by some regarded as a nucleus or | Kast and may be consulted separately also under 
central point of the formation of the granule. It] the head A RROW- Root, Foop any MARANTEA. 
does not however seem to bear the relation in all | Arrow root, West Indian, ... Maranta arundinacea. 


cases, Much difference of opinion exists as to the Arrow Root, Kast Indian ae onan 
eee af ae ° 













































true nature of the starch granule, Some observers Do. do. ... from other species of Cureuma. 
have supposed that it consists ofa series of | Do. do. 
flattened plates or dishes laid one upon the other, | Do. Mergui, —_..,. Tacea pinnatifida, 
te ag P Bherel Tapioca, .» Jatropha manihot. 

the result of successive depositions of starch Cassava-meal. . Do. 
matter. ‘This view will be seen to be erroneous Plantain meal. «» Musa paradisiaca. 
oP els calnaaniaeguien is submitted to heat, or | Sago, Singapoor, ... Arenga saccharifera, 
if the starch-granule Dad ; Ran : ee Sago, Malabar, .. Caryota  urens. 
sulphuric acid, when it will be found: to unfold Sago-meal, w+ Phoenix farinifera, 
and exhibit itself in the form of a vesicle or bag. Salep, ... Habenaria, &e. 

, e ° 7 y : bg 
1, ae ears that this bae is compressed Nelumbium seeds, bat Nelumbiuin speciosum, 
From this it ea ae ¢ : 2 Rs Ae a ‘deg | cinghara seeds, .» ‘Trapa bispinosa 
in the ordinary state of the starch, an its sides Yams, ... Dioscorea, (var. sp.) 
being folded in, gives it the appearance of dishes. gc linga potato, +++ Amorphophallus campanulatus, 

re time ] supposed that starch was | Sweet potato, oes Batatas esculenta, 
At one tine was | PI ileckinon Ve ] _ | Cevlon moss, ..» Plocaria candida. 
characteristic of the vegeta ale INSCOM. Veichow | Rotee kalangoo.” -» Aponogeton Monostachyon, 
has however demonstrated its existence in con- Farina of + Parkia Biglobosa, 

ee ay : large number of ani- | Chara kelangoo, oe Plectranthus tuberosus. 

nection with cellulose a ‘ ig Minted ; Champoo, .. Caladium Nymphifolium. - 
mals. Bush first pointed it out in the human Sago, Indian, a. Ovens revaliita. 


brain. It has been found also in the human . Cycas Circinalis, — 
blood; and with cellulose and sugar it can no 
longer be regarded as truly characteristic of the 
vegetable kingdom. | 

Starch is a substance easily manufactured, 
and is largely used in several of the arts, as well 
as an article of diet. It can be obtained from a 
great variety of plants, and many of _the most 
productive of it are natives of the tropical coun- 
tries in the East. Starch occurs in the forms of 
irregularly shaped granules enclosed in the cells 3 
of plants, and can be easily separated from the | game is true when applied to starching linen, 
tissues of plants, on a large scale by bruising provided the Jelly be not deficient in clearness. 
them, and stirring them in water; when left atrest Ty respect to tenacity, there is a very great differ- 
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The specifie quantity of starch derived from 
several plants varies from 1:41 to 1-47. and pro- 
bably those specimens prepared from dry seeds, 
such as wheat and maize starch, which, as com- 
mercial articles at least, are less pure than those 
prepared from recently dug roots, have also the 
lowest density. As.an-arttcle of diet, the most 
tenacious varieties of Starches are preferred, on 
account of the economy of employing an arti- 


Sate 


cle of which a less quantity will suffiée, and the 


STAUNTONTA. 

ence. between the Jellies prepared from the dif- 
ferent starches, adise of jelly prepared from sweet 
Cassava breaking with 78 grains, while that of a 
jelly from the Tous les mois, of the West Indies 
did not break with a weight of 2,446 grains. Ex- 
periments of a similar kind are required to test 
the starches of Indig, When Starch jelly is 
used for the purpose of starching or glazing 
linen, or cotton goods, the most transparent va- 
rieties are preferred,provided they also possess the 
requisite tenacity, but on this point, also expe- 
riments regarding our Indian Starches are neces- 
sary. —Madras Exhibition of 1857. English 
Cyclopeadia. Simmonds’ Commercial Products. 
Starches from different plants are best distin- 
cuished from one another by examining either as 
transparent opaque objects their grains or glo- 
bules with a microscope, for though in the same 
species, there are considerable differences in size 
and form,the different kinds are on the whole quite 
distinguishable. This is of the more importance 
because the adulteration of starches is chiefly 
effected by mixing a cheap variety with a lugher 
priced one, and in practice when the observer 
has anumber of pure and authentic speciinens 
before him to have recourse to as standards of 
comparison the discrimination is by no means 
difficult. — Z/assall. 

(7864) STATICE. PLumBaGIne&®. Sea laven- 
der.—Many of these species bear pretty purple, 
white and blue flower, and are much cultivated 
in Britain; the S. Arborea is a very handsome 
shrub and requires a large space for its spreading 
roots, is propagated by sced, in good garden 
soil.— Riddell. 

(7865) STAUNTONIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Menispermaccee and 
tribe Lardizabalee, named after Sir George 
Staunton. “his genus is remarkable as being 
one of those which is common to China and the 
Himalayan Mountains, and has hence afforded 
useful inferences respecting the districts where 
the tea-plant might be successfully cultivated, 
‘The genus is characterised by having monoecious 
flowers; the male having a 6-leaved calyx, with 
the leaflets in two rows; petals 6 or wanting; 
stamens 6, opposite to the petals, «distinct or 
monadelphous; anthers adnate, opening —out- 
wards; rudiment of ovary. The female flower 
has the calyx of the male; no petals; 6. sterile 
dwarfish stamens; ovaries 3, distinct, oblong, 
with many ovules; stigmas sessile, simple-flower- 
ed. Berries often fewer than 8, divaricate, fleshy, 
opening longitudinally on their inner side. Seeds 
numerous, oblong-ovate, or reniform; embryo 
minute in base of a fleshy albumen ; radicle in- 
ferior. The species are divided into two sub- 
genera—— Séau 


having monadelphous stamens: Holbaellia hav- 
ing 6 gland-like petals and the stamens free. 
The species form large climbing shrubs, with 


alternate petiolate peltately digitate leaves. Leat- 


ntonia being without petals and | 


STUATITE. 

lets leathery in texture, 3-nerved, very entire,. 
with all the petioles swelled and Jointed at both 
extremities; racemes faseicled, axillary, a few 
flowered at the base of the branches. Flowers. 
white, externally purple, fragrant. Berries large 
and purple. ‘The Himalayan species are found 
in Nepal and in 80° N. lat., at elevations of 
5000 and 6000 fect. Their fruit, having a 
sweelish pulp, is eaten by the natives of these 
mountains, and they might no doubt be accli- 
mated in the gardens of this country, as they 
experience a considerable degree of cold at the 
elevations where they are found.—Ewg. Cyc. 

(7866) STHARIN. The harder portion of 
animal fats ; oleiz or elain being the softer one. 
Stearin yields an acid, called Stearic acid, having 
the form of brilliant, white, scaly, crystals, 
which is largely employed in soap and candle 
making. (Walerston.\—Faulkner 

(7867) STEATITE, a soft magnesian mine- * 
ral silicate af magnesia—unctuous to the touch, 
for which reason it is also termed soapstone. It 1s. 
also knownin Commerce as French chalk. Its sp. 
yt. is 2.65 to 2.9 ; its colour is usually greyish, but, 
when worked and varnished, it becomes dark olive 
wreen. It occursin beds generally associated 
with talcose slate. Like potstone and serpentine, 
which it nearly resembles in composition, it be- 
comes considerably harder by exposure to the 
air. When first raised it may be easily turned 
with chisels : the turned articles may be polished 
first with sand and water, and = afterwards with 
tripoli aud water, and, for the lughest gluss, with 
rotten stone and oil, woollen cloths being used 
in each case. When the steatite has become 
hard, the methods employed for alabaster, 
may be resorted to. Steatite has also been named 
figure stone in consequence of its having been used 
as the material for idols and other figures, which 
form the household gods of the Chinese : 1¢ was 
formerly supposed that they were made of a pre- 
paration of rice. The refractory nature of 
soapstone, and the facility with which it is 
worked, admit of its bemg cut into slabs 
for fire stones in furnaces and_ stoves, and 
for jambs for fire-places. It is also mixed 
with blacklead in the manufacture of crucibles. 
It is bored out for conveying water instead of 
lead pipes. It is an excellent material for kitch- 
en-sinks, wash-tubs, bath-tubs, urinals, &c. It 
is readily wrought, and may be bored, turned, 
and planed by the ordinary tools of the carpen- 
ter, and it may be screwed together almost as 
easily as hard wood. It is used in the manu- 
facture of porcelain: it makes the biscuit semi- 
transparent, but brittle. It forms a polishin 
material for serpentine, alabaster, and glass, ia 
removes grease spots from cloth. It is ground 
into a powder and used for diminishing the 
friction of machinery. Dana states that soap- 
stone is used in the United States for the sizing- 
rollers in cotton factories ; in which case they 
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STEEL. 


are of lary 


ve dimensions, such as 43 feet long, for both, 


STEEL. ~ 


and the same care is apparently bestow- 


and § 40 6 inches in diameter, “The ad-jed | in’ the. preparation,.. the. only: ; difference 
vantage of soapstone asa iaterial for baths! that could he detected was: that. the;,:pure irom 


and sizing rollers, are,. that (it. is uot. alfect-. 


ed by the acid usually employed in sizing, and: 


is not: liable to warp; contract, or expand, by 
change of temperature and moisture.— Tomlinson. 
Steatites ave commonin Southern’ Asia, and 
of all sorts and colors. At Kurnool and 
at Salem and near Mysore there are very 
fine and beautifully white soapstones, and near 
Chittoor there isa valuable description, (simi- 
lar to the Cornish serpentine) procurable in 
large blocks and suitable for many Statuary 
and decorative purposes. ‘There is a quarry 
of excellent potstone at the Nagery  Lills, 
which is likely to becoine a valuable addition to 
the Madras trade. The stone is of fine grain, 
easily worked with the chisel and susceptible of 
it high polish, when oiled, this stone resembles 


| 


| 


ina great degree black narble. Some interesting | 


specimens of manufacture in this material, show 
a considerable advancement in desieu and execu- 
tion.—AL BE. J. RR. See SOAPSTONE. 
(7868) STEEL. 
Acier, Fr. 
Stahl, Gere. 
Foulad, Guz, 
Pers. 
Acciajo, Ir. 
Is iron combined witha small quantity of 


Chalybs, Lar. 
Stal, Rus. 
Acero, Sp. 
Stal. Sw. 


Hinpb. 


carbon. It is brittle, resists the file, cuts glass, . 


affords sparks when struck on flint, and retains 
the magnetic virtue for any length of time. It 
loses this hardness by beige ignited, and cooled 
very slowly.” Steel is used for making razors, 
surgcon’s instruments, swords, forks, &¢.— 
Fanlkuer. 

Conasamoondrum Steel, is made at several 
villages in the Cirear of Klowndel at Ibrahim- 
putnum, and  honapore in the Karaolla 
Purgunnah, and at Atmacore and Chintulpet in 
the Velloorla ‘Talooka, it formerly was prepared 
at several other places, but the Steel furnaces in 
them are now abandoned. ‘The teepoor as it is 
called, the raw material of the steel, is manu 
factured at Maytpilly a village twelve miles south 
of the Godavery, belonging to Balmookund, from 
a ferruginous sand procured from gneiss by 
roasting, pounding and washing. The whole 
process of the manufacture of this steel is de- 
tailed with. accuragy and minuteness by Dr. 
Voysey in the first. volume of the Asiatic So- 
ciety’s ‘Transactions and also by Dr. Malcolmson 
in the Geological Society’s ‘Transactions of 1839. 
Both these yentlemem visited the steel furnaces 
at Konasamoondrum in the adjoining district 


of Neermul which supply the material from. 


which the Damascus blades are manufactured. 
The stecl manufactured at these villages is very in- 
ferior to the Konasamoondrum steel—and does 
not fetch half its price. Yet the teepoor is used 


‘which along with © the »teepoor.:;and the 


bran is placed in,the-orucible, is in:.-thecase of 
the Konasamoondruta steel prepared from the 
yellow clay iron ore, found in the: latevite at 
Taatpilly, while at Ibrahimputnum and the other 
villages any iron without reference to: the ore 
from which it is. smeltedis used. ‘Ihe. exact 
chemical condition of the metal. under the form 
of steel has as yet evaded scientific investigation 
which renders it probable that. the inferiority of 
the Ibrahimputnum steel may be attributable 
to this one neglect. The Mogul who rents the 
honasamoondrum furnaces would seem to be of 
this opinion as he holds a strict monopoly over 
the ‘Taatpilly iron, insomuch that { had some 
difficulty in procuring a specimen of the metal. 
lu the steel furnaces, five men are employed, viz ; 
the principal workman who has the eare of the 
crucibles, which he is continually moving about 
the furnaces by means ofa long iron rake, and 
four bellows men. ‘The daily pay of the chief 
is two seers of rice, and twoannasa day. ‘The 
others receive half the rice and money, if the steel 
comes out of the crucible at all blistered or un- 
equal on the surface, it is rejected as worthless, — 
There are two kinds of crucibles, the large 
and = the small, each of which contains a lunip 
of steel of from one to two pounds in weight. 
The cost ofthe furnace varies from four to 
six annas for the smaller pieces, and from 


eight to ten annas for the larger. The 
workmen complain that the Hyderabad mar- 


ket is now lost to them, their steel being 
uudersold by steel from Europe, which is there 
preferred for the manufacture of arms. The chief 
consumption is confined to the country about, 
Where it is used for hatchets, sickles, &e. At 
Lingampilly and another village, both close to 
Aimulwarrah, barrels for Pistols and Matehlocks 
are prepared. All kinds of old iron, old moat 
buckets, agricultural instruments, &e. are collect- 
ed and formed into rods of the thickness of a 
man's finger—These are then twisted by an in- 
strument for the purpose ; three or four of these 
rods are joined together lengthways, another band 
of iron of the same'breadth and of the thickness 
of a third of an iuch-is taken and welded to 
this, both being formed into a band which is 
twisted and atterwaxdédjeaten into a solid eylin- 
der which is bored. bgtadiard steel chisel. Pistol 
barrels are made afgggleatiiy, manner, but, less 
trouble is bestowed in Gig Miviufacture of a coars-— 
er kind of Matehlocks—th® ‘process connnenc- 
ing. with simply twisting a: baad-of metal. : Pis- 
tol barrels manufactured - by the: first. process 
are sold for: Rupees twenty and upwards, and 
Matchlock barrels so prepared for ouble. that 
amount, the last made after the simpler manner. 
are much cheaper. Swords, daggers, bullum 
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>“ STERCULIA. 


and spear heads ave manufactured: at Elgundel 
rom tie cottntry steék —Curu. ‘Davipso0n, ‘Assis: 
nanufactare of steel isa branch of * Industry 
for which India has long beertcelebrated. © This: 
stibstance cun be made of: good quality in small 
quantities and at. a comparatively | trifling cost ; 
jhe process is more carefully conducted than that 
of making iron aud thé zesults are on the whole 
nore satislactory:- Seme defects however are 
found in the cast-steel of India, which interfere 
materially with its sale in the Earopean market. 

Tiiese ave the harduess of the external sur- 
face of the melted lamps, and their inequa- 

lity, few being alike. The hardness is 
cansed by the lamps cooling too rapidly on 
the surface from the small size and thinness of 
the-crucibles. This branch of manufacture is 
susceptible of improvement in India, and there 
is avreat, abundance of rich ores, fluxes, and re- 

fractory clay in most of the districts of this 
Presidency. ‘The great desideratwun, however, is 
a bed of good coal that would convert into coke 

Some of the black sandstones and band irons 
exhibited in this class with their accompanying: 
strnta of lime, fire-clay, white pipe-clay and thick 
beds of yellow and red sandstone, are very similar 
to those found in the coal bearing strata of Ben- 
cal and other countries. 

The steel wire of Chinnapatam in Mysore, has 
lone been known: aspecimen exhibited by the 
Superintendent, Bangalore Division, is worthy of 
Honorable Mention. —Al. 7. KR. 

(7869) STENACTIS. Composrtt-r.—This is 
a showy purple flower, and well adapted for 
borders ; 1¢ is a native of California and propa- 
vated by cuttings or dividing the roots.— /iddell, | 

(7870) STERCULIA, a genus of Plants 





which gives its name to the natural order Ster-}. 


cnliacem, which sometimes forms a section of the 
order Bylterniacee. The name is derived from 
“ stercules,’ as that from ‘steretus,’ soine of the 
species being remarkable for the strong and dis- 
agreeable odour of their Jeaves or flowers. The 
senus is characterised by having polygamous or 
monoecious flowers; calyx 5-lobed, somewhat. co- 
rinceous ; petals wanting; stamens monadelph- 
ous, disposed in a short sessile or stipitate urceol- 
us; anthers adnate, ten, fifteen, twenty, in one 
or two rows; solitary or ternately ageregate ; 
ovary stipitate or sessile ; carpels, follicular, five. 
orfewer from abortion, distinct, 1]-celled, oné or 
many-seeded, opening on the inner side: seeds 
disposed in two rows along the suture of the 
carpels; sometimes, whenthe carpels have opened 
and beedme “spread out, they appear to be ar- 
rangéd ‘along the sides of a leaf-like membrane ; 
seeds with fléshy. albumen, and flat leafy, equal 


cotyledang; :.The species consist of various-sized-4 


trees, withisoft tiisber,-which are found in the tie- | 


piealparts of the world with simple or compownd 


leaves and axillary panicles or racemes of*flowers 
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gummy exudation -Yesembhiogy | 





™ STERCULIA, 


Many of them -are-of-considerable use in the 
countries where they are indigenous. Like the 
order to which they belompyrseyeral specirs are. 
mucilaginous ;-and others yteld Abré, which, from 
ita tenacity, Ls made “do Tepes: Some : tell a 

esembling’ tragneauth, and 
which is sometimes substituted forcit + thus the 


y 











{eum called ‘lragacanth,which is sometimes import- 


ed from Sierra Leone, is said by Dr. Lindley 
tobe yielded by a species which he called 3. 
Tragacantha, the &. pubescens of others. So. Dr. 
Roxburgh states Kuteera Guin, whieh is often 
substituted for tragacanth, to be produced hy 
8. urens, atree of the mountains of the Coroman=- 
del *coast. Dr. Rovle however states that the 
kuteera gum of many parts of fndiais yielded 
by Cucklospermum. Gossypium.—Hng, Cyc. — 

It is however certain that a species of 
Stereulia vields a tragaeanth-like gum on 
the west coast of America, as another docs 
in Tudia. Several species of this genus. are 
remarkable for the tenacity of the fibre of their 
bark, which is employed for cordage, as Myrodia 
longiftora in Guiana, and Chorisia erispifolia in 
Brasil, Dombeya wubellata in the Isle of Bourbon, 
and Sdercndia Ivria inthe West Indies [Zelietercs 
Tsora may be similarly employed: in India, Ofer 
cwia gullata is a tree,a native of Malabar, 
which was first made known by Capt. Dickenson, 
in the year 1802. The bark of the younger parts 
of the tree abounds with very strong, white, flax- 
en fibres, of which the inhabitants of Wwynaad 
manufacture a kind of coarse cloth. It is not. 
usual to make use of the bark until the tenth 
year, when its size will be equal to that 
of most forest trees. The treé is felled, 
the branches Jopped off, and the trunk eut 
into pieces of six feet loug, a perpendicular 
incision made in each piece, the bark  open- 
ed, and taken off whole, chopped, washed, and 
dried inthe sun. By these means, and with- 
out any further process, it is fit for the: purposes 
of clothing. : — 

Stereulia villosa, called Oadal in Assam, 1s an- 
other tree of this genus, which is a native of the 
mountamous countries to the eastward of Ben- 


gal. ‘Trunk straight. The bark is smooth, but 
fibrous. Jags are made of it. Its fibres are 


made into cords by the natives of the eastern — 
frontier of Bengal, to bind wild elephants with. 
Of a coil of Oadal rope, Major Jenkins gave the 
following notice in the year 1847; The Oadal 
tree is very common, and the rope is made most 
readily ; the bark, or rather all the lavers, can be 
stripped off from the bottom to the top of the tree 
with the greatest facility, and fine phable ropes 
may be made from the inner layers of bark, 


whilst the outer vield coarse ropes. ‘The rope is 
very’ strong and very lasting —wet doing it little 


injury.” 


=Oadhal is a creeper in.Kemaon, with 


I fine, strone fibres ; and Microfena spectadilis is 


BO 


‘ST FRCULIA FRTIDA. 


a tree: found at the foot -of the: Himalay neg which 
yields fibres: fit: ae Be ete oiieig Foes ne: 
Planta, Bie ea 

. The. seeili: of & pierce 


If Asia, in the sameavay; the secilesof' Sy Bélané 
ghas, ave described:by Ruimphius « as ‘bel 
ed and extemby the.autives of: Auiboynn,: while 
the capsules are burned for the: ‘preparation of the 
colouring watter dalled Cassoumba;' ‘The seeds 
- of S. urens andof 8, fetidasare: likewise eaten in 
India after having been roasted, as are those of 
S. chicha in Brazil. .Those.of S. alata are also 
said to be. Used: ASB cheap aubstitute for opi- 
um in the district of Silhet; but this  state- 
nent, implying the presence ‘of narcotic princi- 
ples, requires careful’ exainination before it can 
be received as a fact, as we generally find an 
accordance rather than so great a difference in the 
properties of species of the saine genus.— Hing. Oye. 


(7871) STE RCULIA: Species. Nar or bast 
from oa species of the tree common in Wy- 
naad on the higher elevations. The bast is as 
durable as ordinary y Russian bast, but inferior to 
the best, Russian bast.--Melvor. 


(7872). STERCULIA ALATA. Boonpu’s 
cocoaNUT.” A-handsome tree bearing a large 
fruit, called Boodh’s cocoanut is met with in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, whose winged seeds are 
sometimes eaten by the natives.— Mason. 

( aid STORCULIA COLORATA. 

~ Bhaee or karaka, Dux. 

A tae tree with palmated _ five-lobed 
leaves ; deciduous in the cold season; flow- 
ers in Marchand April; carpels of a bright 
red, .somewhat resembling the broad pod of 
a pea opened with the peas adhering ; the tree 
when covered with them hasa strange appearance. 
-—Kiddell, °* 

(7874) STERCULIA FQTIDA, Linn. Fetip 
SPERCULIA. a 

- Peenata marum, Tam. 





Clompan Boerong, 


—Karill, Man, Rumpu. 
Peenary Marum, Tam. | Gurrapa Badum. Chet- 
too, TEL. 


Grows toa very | _large size, with digitate 
leaves ; deciduous im. the cold weather. Flowers 
in March ani April, of a dull crimson colour, 
and of an offensive odour: the seeds are roast- 
ed and erten.—~ Riddell. 


A large tree. bat chiefly found on the W. Coast 
and Mysore, where. it is- applied to a number of 
useful purposes... This.i ja one of the trees which: 
are believed to. furnish the smatler ' ‘* Poon spars,’’. 
Hort. Garden, 19:—Ms. E..a, RB. Ln the celle 
of this fruit there .a ) certain white 






are ‘contai 


kernels which have a:very. ‘plessanl taste jatar 


sarnem ossiculnm locatux oblongo-rotundum nu- 
cleum coutinens eandidum amaro-duleem. Vide 
Hort, Mal. Phar. 4 4, page, 7.8,°.:The. flower has a 


mee 





‘Java, where the | 
govorrhora. 
ig Toast. | 
tringent. 


feet high,.and the-44 a ooh 
circumfere 
bark of this treepthe. Malabars conv ert lato a flaxy 





sretctLt Here 


host offensive smell: and: énde' thé Tah 
Royle Fibc| Ainslie, p. 280. The '& ip i arg é 

eae agi x ayy ty Pe * 7 age - : bile ea ee 

rpa. and of Be heterox : 

phglta are called Gela on “the African: coasts. 






Tatrers, i9'Contea 


The leaves. are wh et vi ek metered me 
and a decoction of the frwtt mudi - Aounfind ase 
‘The seeds ‘are oleaginous, ‘but are’ 
deemed unwholesome. ‘Phe fossid: aterculid-is ot 
uncommon in the forests, anes ite v accede are: enter 
like Hlberts.—-Alusow; ie ee 
The oil, es he vibe 
Goodira pusjan yennal, Tam. a ey 

The semi-solid oi] obtained up expretsion toon 
the seeds of this large jungle “tree, appenrs:.to 
contain a large per ceutage of stearine, but, it is 
doubtful if it can be obtained in large quantities : 3 
it was sent to the Great Exhibition of 1851 from 
Bombay. —A. #. J. RB. 

(7875) STERCULIA FOLIIS DIGETA'TIS. 

Malay ‘laynga, ‘Tam. Conda T hankaia, Ten 

Hill Cocoanut, Ene. 

The edible seeds of this plant are enten by the 
poor and are contained in follicles, each of which 
is nearly as large as two hands joined. — Ainslie, 
page 227. bpeheoe 

(7876) STERCULIA GUTTATAY. 

Goldar, Dux. | Pee marum, Tax of 

A large erect tree; leaves long petioled, vallous 
underneath ; flowers iu simple terminal racemes, 
pubescent on both sides, outer and inner .of a 
pale yellow colour, marked with , anes spots ; 
deciduous. Carpels the size of a large apple, 
three or more growing together, of a reddish co- 
lour ; seeds size of a chesnut, roasted and eaten 
by the natives.— Riddell. Sterculia guttata is a 
native of Malabar, and was first made. known 
by Capt. Dickenson, in the year 1802. The bark 
of the vounger parts of the tree abounds with 
very strong, white, flaxen fibres, of which the 
inhabitants of Wynand manufacture a kind of 
coarse cloth. It is not usual to make use of the 
bark until the tenth year, when its. size will be 
equal to that of most forest trees.’ ‘Lhe. tree is 
felled, the branches lopped off, and the trunk tut 
into pieces, of six feet long, a pet ‘pendicular:in- 
cision made in each piece, the bark. opened, and 
taken off whole, chopped, washed, .and.dried in 
the sun, by these means, and without any further 
process, it is fit forthe purposes of clothing.— 
Royle. This, says Wight, isa large tree ;-but I am 
not acquainted. with prose nl no 7 oa 
ing been sent:with. thegles ape onc = 
Wynaad, Captain Dickenso 
Botanic garden: Athil802, 
reared therefrom. dlemsou 
December 1809.::: Poayrn 











at nope gettin in 
The 


four feet’ eee thaground. 





substance.of which the natives of: the lower coast. 
of Wynaad contrive to make a sort of clothing, 
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r STERC JULIA URENS. 
its name frou the first process olats 
















Cay, fon), auragoonco,.ta cat... (Itisaot, 
watoniary to, manfyctuxe the:-bark natil thesenth 
eur, Wwhencts sige Will, be.equal: to that of most 
rareat, trees.—— Rhode M. Seis aR, 
AUST STELLA RIA MEDEA, ee 
wav cee} Kaaray: Munthekeeray ‘Tam. 0 7/8 ss 


Chickweed. “Ehis English weed is used by ‘the 
natives. on the Neilgherries as a pot herb, eaten 
alone, and mixed with others, probably intro- 
duced.— Jaffrey, 

(7878) STERCULIA PARVIFLORA : small 
Aowered Sterculia. Abundant in the jungles of 
Ajmeer:— Gen. Med. Top. p. 202. | 
(7879) STERCULIA URENS. ByrtNert- 
ack#, Roxb. c. 24 Stineinc STERCULIA. 
Vellay pootallie marum, | Bulee, BENG. 

also Kavali, Tam. Kateria kooli, also Kur 

= | | 7 Kutila, Hinp. 

‘A large tree, a native of the mountainous coun- 
tries on the Coast of Coromandel, Hindoostan &c. 
common also in the Ajmeer hills; and in Kotah. — 
Med. Top. p.201. Leaves round, cordate aud five- 
lohéd : deciduous in the cold weather ; flowers in 
February and March, very small ; the carpel is co- 
vered with rigid bristly hairs, which puncture 
like the Mucuna pruriens. ‘Che bark of the trunk 
is white, and gives the tree a dead appearance. 
_— Riddell. The kutila gond, is obtained in great 
abundance fram this tree ; the sceds of the stinging 
nods are paletible when roasted and very whole- 
some: many bushels must be yielded by one large 
tree, and the poor in famines should collect the 
seeds for food : the star-shaped pods are covered 
with stinging pubescence. ‘The wood of this tree 
is soft and spongy, except towards the centre of 
large trees, where it is reddish. Mr. Rohde cloes 
not know of any use it is put to except to make 
fuel. I observed, he says, that the water on which I 
kept the green brauches for examination became 
thick, like clean glutinous jelly. Bark exceedingly 
astringent, tinges the spittle reddish. It yields a 
gum not unlike ‘Lragacauth, and has been sent 
to London as such, but the artists, who used the 
gum; did not find it answer. The seeds are 


ruasted and used by the natives as an article of 


diet and also as a dainty.—(Roxrb.) Rhode 
M. & & The gum, which exudes sponta- 
neously. during the hot season, occurs in 
large light brown transparent tough masses. 
Immersed in water they swell like a jelly, but 
do not dissolve but by protracted boiling. The 
solution'is not adhesive, and is destitute of the 
thicknegg of solutions of ordinary gum. ‘The 






id 





ile ike difficalt ‘solubility renders it inferior “40 


most other guais’ for medicinal purposes:"&: 


similiar gum called ~Kutira is: affor ded by the 


Cochlosperum gossypium of Coromandel, ‘T'ra- 


vancore, and Ceylon, a large tree, with bright 
















to | 






groups 


Weis‘cum are very limited : the want of 
hesiveness renders it unsitable for the artd,| 

| Biom Dipteracese and Tiliacese, to 
| waadlied by the valvate estivation ‘of the calyx, 
‘they “differ . 
stamens. ! 5 of tar e) 
marked by very evident peculiarities of structure. 


— -STERCULIACES. 


yellow flowers. Ronan xccount of properties and 
much resembles, seé sé also Auteera. ‘I 
‘roasted seeds, which:cantaitsiareland fixes Voil, 
have much the-flavaur of chéestaute, and are eaten 
by the natives of thisscountrperer@ haw 

‘The wood..of this: very large-treoie:soft-and lnose 
grained, only ) 
‘The Jeaves when soaked: in water have the ipro- 
perty of -reifdering it ropy and: glutinous, — ‘Fhe 
bark. yields a gum resembling gui tragacanth. 





th gum, which the Kautira 
ragalus, niso kulecra, The 














fit: for the most-common purposes. 


The Gum 
Katila ka gond, isp, | Tshaw, Borat, 
‘The white transparent gum of the kur tree: 


tasteless and similar in property. to tragacanth : 
swells exceedingly when placed in water but 
does not dissolve : in Medicine considered cool- 


ing and astringent, and given,. in Ajmere, in 
«dai? and ‘ luddoo.”—Gen. Med. Top. Six 
species of Sterculia, four of which, viz. ‘Stlerculta 
ramosa, §. fatida, §. campanulata, S. piper- 


folia, are very plentiful throughout the Pegu Lro- 


vince, yield a gum which is known in the bazars 
of Bengal under the name of Kotheela. 
‘The other two: species, Sterculia- balangas and 
S. calorata, are not so plentiful. This’ gum is 
probably analogous to the Tragacanth, which Dr. 
Lindley states is obtained from a species of &er- 


culia at Sierra Leone. — McClelland, 


(7880) STERCULIA VILLOSA. A. large 
tree ; leaves palinated, five or seven-lobed.— 
Riddell. a 

(7881) STERCULIACEA, Sterculiads, a na- 
tural order of Plants belonging to: the syncar- 
pous group of Polypetalous Exogens. The plants 
belonging to this order are trees or shrubs, 
with alternate, stipulate, 
leaves, with a variable inflorescence, and a_ stel- 
late pubescence. The calyx is: either naked or 
surrounded with'an involucre, consisting of five 
sepals, with a valvular or nearly valvular estiva- 
tion; five petals, hypogynous. often saccate at 
the base: stamens definite, or indefinite and 
monadelphous ; anthers 2-célled ; the pistil con- 
sists of five carpels, often surrounding a eolum- 
nar gynophore ; fruit a capsule with three or 
five cells; seeds often winged, sometimes wool- 


ly ; albumen oily or fleshy, and embryo straight ; 
cotyledons either flat ‘and plaited or rolled 
round the plumule. —_— 


The order thus -defined includes several 
of plante, which have by 


to. which they 


nthe ponseion of onaelpou 
The subdivisions of” this’ otder are 
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simple, often toothed, 


thany writers: 
been made to fori distinct orders. Sterculiacese 
are most nearly allied to Malvacez from. which 
they differ in the possession of 2-celled. anthers. 


* 


corolla. | | ae 


& 







STERE LO8PER MUM, 


-Heliclerea have an irregular aly x. nid thi tee a very Irand- 
: prion one, "mage Wet age” cae t is" ‘probable 
Stereulier, no petals | and debit’ Hott Het there is soiite Cotifusion int: eer peciinens, Rice 
placed at ths end of along célunin, ae SYR ees es He proper -padyie matt oy is: reddish af foand this ‘is 
Bombacee, a calyx: with a ruptite dohiseshoe | dalled the wlitte padre, “We mich th ie: \ specimens 
tiaually woolly sécds, and the ells ‘of the anthers: seem to be'the same as ‘tle’ othe tha ve “may 
infractuosé. =f easily happ@n, as the trees’ are® very: like, bein 
Dombeya@, a part™ ‘of the stamens sterile, tid | »rincipally distinguished ‘by -the’ealour of | the 
flat ; well formed petals, 9 > Rowers yellowish ° on this, brownish purple an 
Lyltneriea, apalt of the stameng® Steriles, and | that. Hence, perhaps the two names, black and 
small petals-bageed at the base. | i white pautherie. This is said to be tne roe 
Lasiopetalee, a petaloict calyx and rudimen-» wood of the twoe— Rohde. “ 
lary peti. | (7884) STEREOSPERMUM SUAVEOL- 
fernanniea, spirally twisted petals with only. ENS, Bignoniacea, Leon. 134%. ee 
live stamens, and those opposite the petals. Padrie marum. ‘Tam. | Ouoeaaithies Mavki@an. 
Sterculacee, are natives of India, Australia, A middle sized three with pituatedeaves, ard 
the Alpe of «Good Hope, and South Aiieiea' panicled infloresence,very fravrant wood (accord 
with the West Indies. Most of its subdivisions: Inv to Wieht,) strong and elustic, said to be 
have however a very definite Geographical range. | fitted for making bows. Wight No. 63, Mysore 
Sterculiacee, are found in Indi ‘a, and equinoc- : 3838.— # J AR. OA considerable tree, frequent 
tral Africa.» ‘The CCHS Ste roeulen contains many a the W alliar jungles, wood strong and elastir 
species that are used as food or medicines. (said to be filted for making bows), wood lark 
Byltueriee, ave principally natives of South | and good.—Wight. 
Ameriea and the West Indies, about one-sevent! | (788 9») STERNID.A, the name of a family of 
of the species: are found in the Kast Indies, ) Web-footed, long-winged Birds, which are ecom- 
and the’ same proportion in Australia. ‘To —mouly known us Sea Swallows and ‘Tems.— 
this. group. helonys the plant that produces bug. Cyc. 
the ‘cocoa ‘Theobroma of commerce. These (7886) STEVIA PURPUREA. Composrre. 
plants, like the whole of the order and its: PUREA. ‘These are pretty, small flowering plants, 
allies, Abound with mucilage and are often | natives of new Spain and Mexico, propagated by 
used in medicine as demulcents. The fruit. seed, cuttings and division of the roots in any 
of Guaguina ulmifolia possesses a mucilaginous , good garden soll.—Auddell. 
pulp and is eaten in Mexico by man, but (7887) STILAGINACIA, a small natural 
principally employed for feeding cattle. The; order of plants, belonging to the recteibryose 
bark of this plant is bitter, and is said to be group of Apetalous Exog us. ‘They are trees or 
serviceable in the horrible disease called Mle- | shrubs, with alternate simple stipulate leaves, the 
phantiasis, "stipules being degiduous. ‘The flowers are Wi- 
Hermanniee —Vwo-thirds are found at the | sexual, mostly seated on amentiform spikes or 
Cape of Good Lope ; >the remainder are natives | racemes. Calyx 3-5-parted ; stamens two or 
of the Fast aud West Indies, South America, | more, arising from an enlarged receptacle with 

























apt 23 
bho? 





eo me. eee Lk 


‘and the islands of the Pacitie, The species of | capillary filaments and 2-lobed authers dehisciny 


navel ovary superior, stigma sessile ; 


| 


Waltheria abound in muciage, and are used in 


Dombeye ave all African, East Ludian, or South | the embryo is green, Iving in the midst of fleshy 


medicine as demulcents. i fruit a drupe with one seed, whicl: 1s pendulous ; 
| 
\ 


Eng. Cye. 


American. Their properties are similar to the | albumen. ‘The species of this order ate all of 
preceding. One of the species, Wadlichia spee- | Luci natives of the Kast. Inits relations this 
tahilis, for ‘ing a handsome tree, approaching the | order is obscure. It has some resemblance to 
Linden, and points out a relation between this | Urticacee, from which it is distinguished by its 
order and Tikiacee. | enlarged dise, its peculiar anthers, aiid unelastic 
Lasiopetaie are found entire ly in’ Australia, filaments. ic tese characters it reacniblés flen- 
and pessess no remarkable properties. Fur- | sloriucee, but they differ from this order‘in hav- 
ther information on the properties of plants of | ing but one carpel and a single seed. “Many of 
this order night be a¥ranged under Bog ACER, the fruits of this ordéhave a pleasant: subacid 
ADANSONIA, Srenéozra, and THEOBROMA.— | flavour, and are eaten th a rh 
re Indies. — Eng. Cyc.’ age is 
(7882). STEREOSPERMUM. Of this genus |. (7888): STILAGO; a'genus ‘of Plait Febin 
Wight gives, in Ieones, “Stereospermum chelow times united with; ao tier times’separated ftp 
noides, 1341 ; ; suaveolens, 1342. he sels: ‘Antideima; ‘belonging to the natural 
(7883) STEREOSPERMUM CHE LONGI- family’ ‘Antidesmee, which by some botanists is 
DES. Bignoniatee, “Foon. 1841. | eallled Stildginace. “The species are few ay nom- 
‘Velapauthiie matitin, Tan.” a | ber, forming shrubs and moderate-shi 
Usually pronounced pat @ iiarum; the’ flow- | which are found in Madagascar and “N 
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as well ag in.somg,@f the Indian islands, and, ia, 
India, where-the species extend. evew to.northern 


parts. ‘Che .genus.is. characterised, by having: 


: ee af 


dicecious flowers, the male havinga $y,0r,Ssparted 
perianth.. Stameug.?,.3, or 5,.juserted in, an 
anmulag dise with the rudiment of an ovary. 
‘The female flower has the periauth of the male, 
and the disc surrguading. the base of the -ovate 
single-celled ovary.. “Ovales 2,.. pendulous from 
the apex of the gell. . Stigma sessile, 3- to 5-ray- 
ed. Drapes J-seeded, crowned by the stigma, 
with the nut ruzose both juside and out. Al- 
bumen fleshy, serobiculate. Cotyledons — folta- 
eeous. Lmbryo inverse. The flowers are ar- 
ranged jueaxillary catkin-like spikes. ‘The leaves 
of: Aulidesma alexiteria are employed in the 
Mauritins as an antidote against snake-bites. 
Cordaye is made with its bark, as well as with 
that of 4. Zeylanica in Ceylon. ‘The sinall 
fruits of both species are eaten and preserved : 
the fruits of 4. pubescens (Stilagv), Banias, aud 
Diandra, ave eaten by the natives of India.— 
Eng. Cye Wizit, ink cones, gives Stilago Buntas, 
8105 Janceolaria, 766 ; pubescens, 821; toment- 
osa, 767-8. . 

(7889) SIMLAGO DIANDRA, -didedesmee, 
R. C. 166. 
Asary poolie-marum Tam. 
Tella Goomoodoo, ‘Trt. 








is 


Tenguree, Bena. 


A tree, a native of the mountaimous parts of 
the Cirears. # Roxburgh says the wood of this 
tree is put to various uses, but scems himself to 
be but little acquainted with it, judging from 
a brauch specimen, nearly white at first, but he- 
coming brownish by exposure to the air. — Wighe 
‘The berries are eaten by the natives when ripe. 
The woud serves for various us@s.—— Rodde M.S. 

(7890) STLILLINGIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Luphordiacee, so 
named in compliment to Dr. Stillingfleet, known 
asan Kuglish botanist. The genus now in- 
cludes the species of Sapien, and is distinguished 
by one of ita species being the famous Tallow- 
‘Tree of China. 
gia is; Flowers moncecious ; males aggregate ; 
calyx cup-shaped, crenulate, or bifid ; stamens 
two, inserted ; filaments united at the base ; an- 
thers opening outwards ; female flowers solitary ; 
calyx. tridentate or trifid ; ovary sessile, 3-cclled, 
eaeh-cell with a single ovule ; style short, thick ; 
stigmas threc, simple, spreading , capsule glo- 
bose,tricoccous ; cocci single seeded. The spe- 
-eies consist of milky trees, or shrubs found in the 





tropical paris of, Asia and America, and likewise 
in ¢hiRplands-of Bourbon and =Mauritius. The 


_dular at the. apex. 
ed:in terminal spikes, suppor 





Jy bélaw:the spike, sometimes sub solitary on 
_anothét-branch.— Lng. Cye.. - 


V7 


_———— ~- 





‘The generic character of Stiden- 


‘ave alternate, petielate ; petioles bi-glan- | 
"Male flowers usually. crowd. | 
ted atthe base by a. 
bi-glgudular bract. ‘The female flower is. common-. 


(7891) STILLINGEA SEBIFERA, the Tal- 
low-T'ree of -China, at one time attracted consid- 


erable atteulipn, gud was introduced into vari- 





ous Kuropean. “colonies, iu the, least; and West 
Indies. It ay be met with.du diglish hothouses. 
Dr. Roxburgh desopibes. the. plant,scounnon in 
his time about Calcutta, bat that it.dtd. bot yield 
any useful product, and.was.thevefore only au 
ornamental tree, being in: flower and, fruit most 
parts of the year. tis found.in China ou the 
borders of rivulets, and is also. cultivated. . Lt 
rows to the height of a pear-tree, having a truuk 
and branches like the cherry, and foliage like-the 
black poplar, but which turns red in, autumn, 
It was inet within Chusan by the late expedi- 
tion, and seeds sent home by Dr. Cantor, which 
have been sown in the Llorticultural Society’s 
Garden at Chiswick. ‘The frnit.of this tree fur- 
nishes the Chinese with candles, and oil for there 
lamps. The seed-vessels and seeds are bruised, 
and then boiled in water. The fatty particles 
rising to the surface are skimmed off, and on 
cooling condcuse into tallow. ‘To give it greater 
consistence some wax is added, together with 
linseed-oil. in the proportion of three parts to ten 
of the tallow. The candles made with it are 
beautifully white. Sometimes they are coloured 
red by the addition of vermilion, ‘These candle: 
are sometimes said to be coated witly wax pro- 
cured from another Chinese tree (probably Ligus 
trum ducidum,) which forins anexternal crust ain 
prevents them running. ‘This tallow is alse 
employed in medicine instead of lard.—£ng. Cyc 
The kernel of the seeds of.the tallow tree o 
China, Stillingia sebifera, says Simmonds, con: 
tains an oil, which, when expressed, consolidates 
through the cold to the consistence of tallow, anc 
by boiling, becomes as hard as bees’ wax. The 
plant. also yields a bland oil, A’ similar fatty 
product is obtained from a shrub in British Gui 
ana the Myristica (Virola) sebifera.  Sammonds 
The celebrated tallow tree,(Stillingia) symimetrica 
shaped tree, is a native of-all the eastern provin 
ces of China, and resembles the aspen in the fort 
and colour of the leaf, and lits general contom 
—Williams, Middle Kingd. paye 282. Accordin; 
to Mr. Williams the tallow tree(S¢e(dingta sebifera 
occurs over all the eastern part of China,and whet 
fully grown is a beautiful tree, resembling — th 
aspen in its shape and foliage ; it would form | 
valuable addition to the list of shade trees 1 
Britain. The seeds grow in clusters like iv: 
berries, and are collected. in November; whies 
ripe, the capsule divides, and falling off discover 
to or three kernels covered with the pure whit 
tallow. When the tallow is to be prepared, these ar 
picked from the stalks and put into an open wood 








“en cylinder with a perforated bottom,in which the 
grewell steamed, over boiling water.’ In ten o 
‘fifteen: minutes, the tallow. coveying the seeds be 
comes soft, and they are then, thrown ido 


stone mortar and gently beaten. with a mallet t 
q _ e os 


w 


STILLINGIA SEBIFERA. 


detach it. The whole is then sifted on-a:hot. 
sieve, by which the tallow is separated from, the | 










which envelops the latter, and-presenting: gicirt 
appearance. | The tallow in. this state. issiaclo 


in a straw.eylinder, or laid upon. layers.of atraw 


held together by’ jron. hoops, . and suljected,. 
pressure in a rude press frou which it rugs clear 
In a semifluid state, aud soon hard ns into..cakes. 
The candles made. from it: become soft.in hot 
weather, and are sometimes , coated. by. dipping 
thew in colored wax.— Williams’ Middle King- 
dom, Fol. If, page 107. 











The tallow. tree (Stil- 
lingia sebifers) is abundant in the valleys of 
Chusan,, and large quantities of tallow and oil 
are, yearly extracted from its seeds; tallow 
mills aye erected in several parts of the 
island for this purpose. ‘The Laurus Camphora, 
or camphor tree, is also abundant, but no cam- 
phor is extracted or exported from the island. 
Fortune's W. andering, page 67. At another place, 
he says, for the following account of the Chinese 
incthod of extracting the tallow from the seeds 
of the Stilingia Sebifera, 1 am indebted to Dr. 
Rawes, of the Madras army, who was some time 
a resident in the island of Chusan ; “ ‘The seeds 
are picked at the commencement of the cold 
weather, in November and Deeember, when all 
the leaves have fallen from the trees, this I saw at 
Sing-kong when out shooting in the sah-hoo-valley 
close by our quarters, tlitough the village. The 
seeds are in the first place taken to the building 
ere the process of making the tallow is carri. 
ed on, and picked and separated from the. stalks. 
They are then put into a wooden cylinder, open 
at the top, but with a perforated bottom. his 
is placed over an iron vessel (about the same 
diameter or rather larger than the wooden eylin- 
der, aud about six or eight inches deep) coutain- 
ing water, by which means the seeds are well 
steamed, for the purpose of softening the tallow 
and causing it more rendily to separate. ‘The 
furnace I saw hod four or five iron vessels ina 
row, was about three feet high, four or five feet 
broad and eight or ten feet long. he fire was 
placed at one end. and fed with the husk of the 
rice, dry gyass,,and such like cheap materials 
which make @. great, flame, and the flue was of 
course carried diregtly under the whole of the 
iron vessels. .‘ When the seeds have steamed 
ten minntes or @-quarter of an hour, they are 
thrown into.a lange stone mortar and are gent! y 
beaten by two men with stone mallets for the 
purpose of detach ng the tallow from. the other 
parts of the seed.. They. are then thrown 
upon a sieve heated over the fire, and sifted, by 
which process the tallow.ia separated, or nearly 
so, although they generally undergo -the process 
of steaming &c. a aapoud.time that nothing niay 
be lost. The other part :ol the seed; is. ground 
aud pressed for oil. “'The:tallow new resembles 
coarse linseed meal, but with. more white spots 
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low) which is u¢ 


kernels, though containing, :the brown ...gki 1, low) whie saparat se ipo 
foiling. lv. this state. it da pacidiet 


| of twisted straw, five.dr six.éf-sthiel 


‘doubt a corrz 





ZOLOBIUM, = 
init, and derjves.ite.brown colour from.the thin 
covering ove 


 tlig.seedy{between it 


ioe e 












a aii as ia 






on.each other, and thus: farnbingin:dellen  cylin- 
der for ls.reception. When .thie straw-oylinder 
(we inay call it'so) has been: fillec|,:-itséeearried 
awny aud placed in the-:presa, Whrich «isa very 
rude and simple conttivance,.. bat \which ..Jika 
every thing Chinese, - answers: .the purpose 
remarkably well. The. ~press--consists: of: lous 
gitudinal beams of. considerable «thickness, 
placed about a foot. and a half, ortwo: feet, 
asunder, with a thick . plank at‘the bettom, 
forming a kind of trough, and . the swhole 
is bound together with iron. The tallow ds press- 
ed out by means of wedges driven in very Jightly 
with stone mallets, and passes through a. hole 
in the bottom of the press into a tub, whieh is 
sunk there to receive it. It is now freed from 
all impurities, and is a semifluid of a beautiful 
white colour, but soon vets solid, and: -in-cold 
weather is very brittle. The inside-of the tubs 
which collect the tallow are sprinkled or dusted 
over, with a fine red earth, well dried, which 
prevents the tallow from adhering. to. their sides. 
It is thus easily removed in a solid. state from 
the tubs, and in this condition the cakes are ex- 
posed for salein the market. As the pandles 
made from this vegetable tallow dhave a tendency 
to get soft and to melt in hot weather, they are 
commonl¥ dipped in wax of various colours as 
red, green and yellow. Those which are intend- 
ed for religious purposes are generally very 
large, and finely ornamented with golden charac- 
ters. Lhe cake, or refuse, which remains after 
the tallow has be@h pressed out of it, is used 
for fuel, or to manure the land, and so is 
the refuse from the other part of the seeds from 
which oil is extracted. — Fordune. 

(7892) STIPA, a genus of Grasses belonging 
to the tribe Stipacee. It has stalked florets, the 
paler: coriaceous, the inner entire. S, perin th, 
the only British species, has a very long ‘twisted 
feathery awn, with a glabrous base. — Itisa very 
beautiful plant, and is common in ‘English gat- 
dens. Found on rocks in Long Seadale near Ken- 
dal.— Eng. Cyc. This beautiful species of grass is 
grown chiefly in gardens for the sake of the beauti- 
fully feathered heads.— Riddell .. . Ae 

(7893) STIZOLOB 





M, a. genne‘of Plants 
which was so named by-P from eri to 
prick, and AoBés, adobe ar tam the ; po 
of the several species being covered’ with, hispi 
hairs. The species have how been removeichief- 
ly to Pachyrhisus [DoLicH0s} abd to Mucana ; 
of the latter: of these: ;:Stisolobinin wabiv' forms a 
sub genus. ‘The prinoipal:species are mentioneil 
under Cowiren and. ¢Mucuna. Cowiteh is no 
tian ofthe: Hindustanee:: name 
which is the Maeuxa prurita of Hooker; 
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Kiwach, 


indigenous in various parts of Lidia; but" usually 
confobnded. with M,. pruviews,t native ‘of the 














West Indiasdelands. 
more truly tlomboidal;: its: flowers moré ‘con- | 
stantly: inthrees;. and ‘Ary its’ legumes being 
much broader, compressed, and free from any 
raised line on the back:of the valve, whilst ir ‘the 
Americans. prasiene the. pods are narrower, 
terete, .aud:kecled:on:the valves. Another valu- 
able but little known species is M. uéilis, the 
Bois :Noire of the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon,.and thought to be a native of Arabia. 
It is universally employed in the above isluids 
for enriching the soil for the cultivation of sugar. 
The thick eovering of herbage with which the soil 
becomes covered, must be useful in preventing 
the soil’ from becoming parched, while the 
whole crop, being afterwards ploughed in, 1s 
found:to be eminently useful in enriching the 
soil. ‘Ihe seed has been introduced into India 
and is.spreading over the country.—Eag. Cyc. 
(7894) STIZOLOBIUM ALTISSIMU M.— 
AsyaM BEAN. _ 
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Kalee Seem, Duk. 

This bean is grown like most others, and may 
be first sown at the commencement of the 
rains and continued during the cold season.— 
Riddeli. | 

(7895) STOMAPODA. M. Milne- Edwards 
comprises in the order Stomapoda all the Podo- 
phthalmous Crustacea which are deprived of 
thoracic branchive lodged in interal cavities. ‘This 
division is entirely composed of Swimming Crus- 
taceans, whose body is elongated, and whose 
veneral form often approacheselosely to that of 
the Macrourous Decapods ; but in those animals 
the concentration of the rings of the head aud 
thorax is carried less far. 

(1898) Lucifer Typus.—This species differs 
from the only other, Reynandii, (which was found 
in the Indian Ocean by M. Reynaud) in the 
form of the median piece of the caudal fin, which 
is.lamellar, and without any notch below, in the 
more considerable length of the middle blades, 
and in the apparent absence of a separation be- 
tween the. carapace and oculiferous prolongation. 

(7897): Sgusdla. (Rondeletius). 

(7898) Sgailla Maculata. Length from 10 
to 12 inches. It inhabits the Asiatic seas. 

(7899). * Bgnilla Stilifera. Length about 
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3 inches: Tt is“a-native of the island of 
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8} inches: :- The species..are. found” “in al 
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STONE. 
(7902) Conoductylus Scyliarus. Length about 


44 inches. ‘It is‘found in the Indian Seas and 
on the conits of Mauritius, os 
(7903) STON 


Bs: Working in stone,’ polish- 
firfuves, etigtaving® its surface 
with imperishable records, arid setilptt(ring it into 
various forms, even “excavating @igh 


igntitic temples 
Se a re ee Le See a ee i A hk RO aa 
out of the solid rock, are all departments of sculp- 








ture and engraving to which the Hindoos have 
paid attention from the earliest times ; and their — 


buildings are conspictous fora quality for which 
those of Ezypt have often been adinired, that is, 
the exquisite polish and glass like appeatauce of 
some of the hardest granite &c. Kennedy has 
fortunately given us an account of thé process by 
which they effect this. ‘The tools.” he says, 
“which the Hindoos use are a sinall steel chisel 
and an iron mallet. ‘The chisel, in lerigth, is not 
more than about twice the breadth of the hand 
of the Hindoo workman; which, as is well 
known, is very sinall ; and it tapers to a round 
point like a drawing-pencil. ‘The mallet, also in 
iron, alittle larger than the chisel, but not 
weighing more than afew pounds. Jt has a 
head fixed on at right angles to the handle, with 
only one striking face, which is formed into a 
tolerably deep hollow and lined with lead. With 
such siinple instruments they formed, fashioned, 
and scooped the granite rock which forms the 
stupendous fortress of Dowlatabad, and excavat- 
ed the wonderful caverns of Ellora ; for it seems 
by no means probable that the Hindoo stone: 
cutters ever worked with any other tools.” Dr. 
Kennedy adds, “ The traces of the pointed chisel 
are still visible ou the rocks of Dowlatabad, as 
they are also on some of the great works of Kyypt. 
The stone having been brought to a smooth sur- 
face, it is next dressed with water in the usual 
way, and is then polished in the following man- 
ier. A block of granite, of considerable size, is 
rudely fashioned into the shape of the end of a 
large pestle. ‘Ihe lower face of this ts hollowed 
out into a cavity, and this is filled with a mass 
composed of pounded corundum-stone,” mixed 
with melted bees-wax. This block is moved by 
means of two sticks, or pieces of bamboo, placed 
on each side of its neck, and bound together by 
cords, twisted and tightened By ‘sticks. The 
weight of the whole is such as two workmen can 
easily manage. They seat themselves upon, or 
close to, the stone they are to polish, and by mov- 
ing the block backwards and forwards between 
them, the polish is given by the friction of the 
mass of wax (and lac?) and corundum.” — Royle 
Nearly the same materials, and with a still 


greater degree of .success. arc-employed in 
| polishing sth delicate orticles: as beads and 






elets'; elegantly shaped enps,. or the 
els of cannon. Of the» processes em- 


American. coasts, Seychelles Islands,-near Trin- ‘published in the “ ‘THostrated’ Catalogue,” is 
comalee; and Tongataboo.; = given by Mr. Summer’of-Gamtbay. The stones 
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STRAWBERRY. 
are first fixed on a steel spike, and there. rough 


ly rounded with an iron hammer, and then [o> 


lished with a composition of lac’ and corund, Mn. 
The holes. are | bored, with.a 
steel’ drill, tipped with a* swall.. diame wi :, Cups: 


and saucers” atid similar hollow articles, are 
wroucht, according: to the”: 








viven on the rough polish ng stones. The ca- 
vity is formed by the diamoid-tipped drill to the 
depth of one-lourth of an inch all over the space, 
until it exhibits an honey-combed appearance ; | 


the prominent places round: the holes are then | the 
chipped away ; and this ‘process is repeated mntil | these. 
They | rate or cold climates; and. are found j 


the depth mnd-form desired ‘ave obtained. 
are then-polished tipon prepared moulds of con- 
vex forins, and of the sume composition as the 
polishing-plates which are attached to. the turn- 
ing-wheel. —Joyle, Arts Sc. of ludia, paye 513 
and 515. 

(7904) STORAX. 


Usteruck, ett Mesh, Storax, Fr. 


ARAB, Stryax-hrocin, 
Storace, Jt: GER. 
Styrax, La. {| Azumbar. Sr. 


The produce of a tree (Styrax officinale), | 
growing in the South of Kurope and the Levant. 
Jt is usually met-with in tears, which is pure; 
and in lumps or ved sforaz, which is mixed 
with saw dust aud otherimpuritics. Storax has 
a fragrant odour, and a pleasant, sub-acidulous, 
slightly puneent, and aromatic taste; it is ofa 
reddish brown colour, and brittle. (Ale Culloch.) 
— Faulkner. 

(7905) STORAX LIQUID, Srinarus ; Rose 
MaLows, 

Sillarus, Miati-dubni { Sillarus Meih-Seela, 

Meih-katar, A Ran. Guz, llixp. Pers. 

Liquid storax is usually more or less opaque, 
of the consistence of bird-lime, gravish colour, 
warm balsamic taste, and peculiar vanilla- like 
odour, if pure. Small quantites are imported 
annually into. Bombay from Suez and the Ara- 
bian Gulf in skins ; it is re-exported to England 
and China under the designations of Jose “Mal- 


lows (Rosa mallos) and Sillarus, in barrels of 


about four émperial gallons capacity each.— Fanuth- 
ner, See AMBARRLTIQUID, also LiQurpaMBAn. 
(7906) STRAWBERRY, the English name 
of the fruit and plant of the Fragaria, a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order Rosacee. 
The fruit of the Fragaria is one of the most deli- 
cious of England’s summer fruits. The name Fra- 
garia is derived from the Latin ‘raguin : and the 
Knglish name froutthe practice in that country 
of cultivating the: punt. swith: straw surrounding 
it. The genus Fra arte is kHOwn 


hy possessing a calyx’ ¥ith'a concave tube, 








limb of which is: 1Oeparted, dnd'the outer 5 see. 


ments accessory ; 5 petals ; staineis: and carpels. 
indefinite, the latter placed tipan a fleshy and 


required: ditemal | 
shape: on the steel spike, ‘and: | A rough polish 





in its family ; 


‘| a variety of colours from a_.searcely. p 


i 
| Chili and Peru. 
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STRAWBERRY... 
eatlent part ofthe fenit. The species are. perens. 
nial plants, throwing. out runners ; the leaves are 


| trifoliate, each leaflet, being coursely.toothed ; the- 
Teceptacle ow which is sented -Apeicarpels, aud 





which. is called the. fruit, is pound: at 


Qt : i a, 
9 She em, 
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pink to a dark. red. Sevéral: species: tna" ge- 
uns have been described. Linniwus qenve only: 
two; but Wildenow: adinitted eightgand Don. 
in * Miller’s Dictionary,” entiuerates “fourteen. 
Duchesne, who ts followed by: many Hrench.do- 
tanists, makes only two species, and ngnkes 
aren of other writers: .varietigs of 
All of them are natives: of» ate 
eG 
rope, America, and the mountains of Agia. nel, 
Cyc. Mr. Mason raised very fine strawberries in 
his garden at Tavoy, but the plants required 
considerable eare.—Aason. ‘The yellow flowered 
Indian Strawberry in the Terai ascends 7500 on 
‘the mountains. — Looker Him. Jour. > p. 395, 
(7907) Fargaria Chitensts, Chili Srawber- 
is a native of South America; both -in 


(F908) Fragaria Collina, the Will Sraw- 
berry, has the sepals erect alter flowering, and 
the hairs on the peduncles and calyx: erect. This 
species is a native of Switzerland and Germany; 
and is characterised by its, produeing green fruit. 
The varieties of strawberries whieh are called 
Green are the produce of this species. In flavour 
and size they are only a second-rate strawberry. 

7909) Fragaria elutior, the Hauthois Straw- 
ine has the sepals reflexed on the pedunele,. 
the hairs of the peduncles and petioles extending 
horizontally. It isa native of North America, 
and is oce: sionally found in groves in the south 
of England. The shape, size, and colour of the 
fret of the Hauthois are subject to great varie-: 
ties, according to its mode of cultivation. It is 
the pareut of a great. number of sorts known in 
gardens, most of which, when properly. managed, , 
produce fruits of a first-rate kind. ae 

(7910) Fragaria grandiflora, large flow 
Strawberry, is a native of Surinam, and has 
nished English gardens with the sorts called PY 
strawberrics : 

(791]) agen ia Majaufea, the Majaufe of the: 
French. 

(1912) Fregaria vesea. Wood or ‘Alpine... 
Strawberry, has plicate leaves, pilose beneath ; 
the sepals reflexed aud. the hairs on the peduncle 
pressed down. It is fon bend eign. woods and 
on hill, “sides throughout vale, and 4 abun- 
Great Britain. Duehesne d deseril es civht 
aac Or this species ; igestly baragher ised by 
il lifferent. ovm of the fruit or fleshy receptacle, 
Many of iheae: produce. the cultivated Varieties | 
which are known in gardens. p. The 2.0. semper- 
florens prodaces the Red,’t 6 White, the Ameri-_ 
ean, and Danish Alpine strawberries, _all. of 















succulent receptacle, forming the jnicy and ene-! which are of a fine flavour, and erently: valued. 
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Fv. minor produces the Red Wood-Strawberry, | can be casily tried. ‘It is sometimes necessary, 


or Frasier d’Angleterre, and the White Wood- 
Strawberry, Yoth very fine kinds. ‘To the #. v. 
eflagellis belongs the Red ‘and’ White Alpine 
Bush-Strawberty,-but these do not produee so 
yoo fruit as the last. | — 

(7913) Bragaria Viryixiane, the Virginian 
Strawberry.—Fuz. Cye. : 

Dr. Riddell gives the following tnstructions on 
the cultivation‘of strawberries in the Dekhan :— 

Generat Obseroutions-—“ The Strawberry 
nithiplies itself from runners and suckers ; 
the old plant, after it has ceased bearing, 
throwing them out. As soon as the rains have 
set in, these runners tay be removed into 
a nursery bed, for their being more easily looked 
after, and should have the space of nme or ten 
inches allowed between them: they will throw 
out other runners, the whole of which may be 
separated and transplanted at the proper season. 
‘They thrive best in a light soil with good oid 
“stable and vegetable manttre at first, and as soon 


as they show a dis yosition to flower, may have | 
old goats’ or sheep's ananure added around each | 


plant, acouple of a double handshul being sul- 
ficient. 
plants be put out for fruiting before the close of 
the rains, the latter part of September being 
quite early enough. Suckers which I°planted for 
experiment at the commencement of August, 
erew to a good size, and did nothing for ten or 
twelve weeks but throw out suckers, which were 
continually removed, and after all fruited badly : 
the finest and most prolific crop were got from 
suckers put out in the beginning of October. 
Some strawberries were gathered in November 
from the plants put out in August, but they were 
so few as in no way to induce me to try the ex- 
periment again. Varieties can only be procured 
from seed ; and to procure the seed, select the 
finest ripe fruit, rub it on a sheet of paper, and 

dry it. When the rains commence, soak the seed 
nipwater, reject all that float, the remainder sow 
| gaskets in alight loam, when they will be fit 
—#@emove in about six weeks, and should be put 
-(¥ other baskets four or five inches apart, and 
taken care of until ready to Le transplanted into 
beds, where they are to remain. As these plants 
throw out suckers very fast, they must be con- 
stantly looked after, and removed unless you 
have a scarcity of plants. ‘Chey will commence 
bearing in six months from the time of sowing 
the seed. You may, as soon as the rains have 
ceased, put your suckers that have rooted into 
square beds, each not less than one foot apart, 
five in a row: this will give you twenty-five in 
each bed—is many as oan be easily looked after 
and gathered without trampling on the bed and 
thereby injarkisg the plants... When the earth is 
of a clayey consistence, I have seen the straw- 
berry cultivated on ridges. Some think this is 
a good plan, but I prefer the beds: however, it 


vw 


In no part of the Deccan, should the. 


in consequence of flooding the beds, to put tiles 
under the fruit to keep it. clean, but it also 
attracts the notice of the birds t if straw or grass 
be used, then the chances are. that white ants 





| destroy your plants. ‘This itis that makes some 


persons prefer the ridge system of growing, as 
they say the fruit is cleatter in consequence : a'l I 
know is, that fine fruit may be grown either way ; 
‘and if ou ridges, the same distance must be 
allowed between the plants as in beds—and 
even in the latter the plants may be put on rai3- 
ed cones of carth. ‘The common vegetable 
manure is all that is required at first until near 
| flowering, when a handful or two of goat's or 
sheep’s dung should be put round the plant, 
opening the earth and scraping it together. 
Water during the eveniug and very early in the 
morning.” — Riddell. 

(7914) STREPTOCARPUS. Bienoniacks. 
This is a handsome plant from the Cape of 
Good Ifope, produces abundance of pale, purple 
flowers, it requires a good garden soil, and is in- 
creased by sced.— Hig. Cyc. | 

(7915) STRIGIDAK. The Owls. This family 
of Birds, includes the Nocturnal Birds of Prey. 
The following table gives Mr, Swainson’s arrange- 
ment for the entire family. 
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Genera. 
1. Typical Group.—Fars large, 
opcerculated, no egyets,...... Sériw. 
2. Subtypical.—Kars smaller, no 
operculuin, egrets,............ sto. 
Kars small, no egrets or oper- 
culuin, dise imperfect. 
8, Aberrant.—Head sinall, claws 
feathered, tail short..........  Myedea. 
Head large, claws naked, tail 
WOUCIALE iesesssaetoussewbeaas 


Nyctipetes. 
Head small, claws feathered, 3 dew 
tail wedved.....cccece cesereee  Surmia. 

Mr. G. R. Gray makes the Accipitres Nocturni 
the second sub-order of his first order Accipitres. 
His third family, the first of that suborder, is 
formed of the S¢rzgide, which are thus subdivid- 
ed by hin :— 

Sub-Family 1.— Surnina, 

Genera.—Surnia, Dum. (Syrnia, Steph., Sériz, 
Gim.); dccaba, Wagl. (Surnia, Cuv., Striz, 
Shaw); Myctea, Steph. (Noctua, Cuv., Nyctia, 
Sw.); Athene, Boie (Nyctipetes, Sw., Striz, 
Daud.); Huhua, Hodgs. . * 

Sub-Family 2.— Budonine. 

Genera.— Scops, Sav., (Scops Sav., Asio, 
Briss., Otus, Less., Stria, Linn.) ; Lophostriz, 
Less., Ketupu, Less. (Culirunguis, Hodgs., 
Striz, Gm.,); Bubo, Sibb. (Feliceps, Barr., 
Asio, Autiq., Ulula, Bonap Heliaptes,* Sw., 
Ascalaphus J. Geoff., Striw, Linn.) ) — 

Genera.— Syruium, Sav., (Scotiaptex, Sw., 
Ulula, Briss., Striv, Linn.,) ; Otus, Day ( Asio, 
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| STRIGIDE. 
Briss., Brachyotus, Gould, Strix, Linn. ; Urrua, 
Hodgs. ; Nyctalops, Wael. ; Ulula, Cuv. . (Stria 


Gin.) ; Glaucidium, Boie (Stiv, Linn., Noctua, 


Cuv., Athene, Boie) ; Nyctale, Brehm. (Scotophi- 
lus, Sw., Nudipedes and Ptilipedes, Less., Striz, 
Bechist,, dthene, Boie) ; Ninor, Hodgson. .  ~ 
:  Sub-Family 4.—Strigine.. 

Genera.—triz, Linn. ; Pholidus, J. Geoff. 
(Striv, Horsf,) ; Bulaca, Wodgson. 

The geographical distribution of this family is 
very wide; extending as high as the Polar Sea, 
where Stryx Nyclea is recorded by Sabine as 
having been seen on the islands in the summer 
months, and by Sir James Ross as having been 
observed about Victoria Harbour throughout 
the winter, where several pairs had bred in the 
preceding autumn; and as low at least as Port 
Famine in the Straits of Magellan. Stria rufipes 
and & nana, &e., King). Species are found in 
Kurope, Asia, Africa, America, and in Australia. 
‘They feed on birds and quadrupeds, and even 
fish (in the case of Stria nyctea and S. flammen), 
according to the size of the specics. Hares, 
partridges, grouse, and even the turkey, are 
attacked by the larger horned owls of Kurope 
and America; while mice, shrews, simall birds, 
snakes, and crabs suffice from the inferior strength 
of the smaller Strigida. Mr. Yarrell states 
that the Short-Eared Owl (Strix drachyotus) is 
the only bird of prey in which he ever fonnd the 
remains of a bat. | 

(7916) Strix flammea, the common White or 
Barn-Owl, is the Effraie, Fresaie, and Petit Cha- 
thuant Plombé of the French ; Barbagianni, Alloco 
Commune e Bianco of the Italians; Schleier- 
kauz, Perlschlierkautz, and Perl-Eule of the 
Germans; De Kerkuil of the Netherlands ; Barn- 
Owl, White Owl, Church Owl, Gillihowlet, 
lTowlet, Madge-Howlet, Madge-Owl, Ilissing- 
Owl, and Screech-Owl of the English; and 
Dylluan Wen of the Welsh. The upper parts 
are bright yellowish, varied with gray and brown 
zig-sag lines, aud sprinkled with a multitude of 
small whitish dots; face and throat white; low- 
er parts in some individuals rusty-white, sprin- 
kled with small brown dots; in others bright 
white, marked with small brownish points; in 
others again without the slightest appearance of 
spots ; feet and toes covered with a very short 
down, more scanty on the toes: iris yellow. 
Length about 13 inches. In the female all the 
tints are.brighter, and more developed. The 
young are covered With a thick white down, and 
remain long in the‘nest. Mr Blyth states that 
the first set of feathers grows very slowly, and is 
not moulted till the second. autumn. | 

Varieties —Whitish, “or entirely white. 

This bird is common in England and Ireland, 
less common in Scotland. Not common in the 
Orkneys, but present in some’ of the islands. 





Found in Denmark, but said not to inhabit Swe- 
den or Norway ; generally spread over temper- 
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ate Europe : found in Madeira; common in Lor- 
raine ; extending in Africa from the north to 
the. Cape of Good Hope; imet with in India, 
Japan, and Australia. Re gt | 

(791 7) Str i~ badia, Horsf., Wowo-wiwi, or Ko- 
longwiwi of the Javanese, is an Asiatic species. Dr. 
Horsfield states that this species, whose head is 
proportionally large, has.a’ general resemblance to 
S. fammea in the distribution of its colours and 
external marks. The upper parts are, he ob- 
serves, generally dark, and the lower ofa .paler 
hue. The neckis surrounded by a_ loose orna- 
mental collar ; the plumes encircling the eyes are 
rigid, and disposed with perfect regularity, and 
the legs are entirely covered. A resemblance 
also exists, he adds, in the lustre of their cover- 
ing, It is a native of Java, in the closest for- 
ests of the district of Pugar, and the ranges of 
low hills south of the capital of Surakarta. 
(Horsfield.) The habits of this species are noc- 
turnal. Dr. Horsfield speaking of S. Javanica 
(which, he says, his specimens show to be merely 
n variety of 4S. flammea), remarks, that it is the 
only species of this division.which is occasionally 
found near villages and dwellings. ‘The same 
author states that eight species of owl from Java 
have been arranged in the museum at the India 
House ; three eared-owls, and five smooth-headed. 
—Lng. Cyé. 

(7918) STROMBID., a family of Marine 
Gasteropodous Mollusca, belonging to the Alate 
of Lamarck and the Angyostomata of De Blain- 
ville. In this article the Strombtde will be con- 
fined to the genera and sub-genera Sérombus, 
Pteroceras and RKostedlaria. 

(7919) Strombus. ‘There are about 60 receut 
species of Strombus described. Five fossil forms 
have been described from the Chalk and three 
from the Miocene beds of the ‘Tertiary. | 

The species are extremely numerous, and 
many of them are gigantic in size, the well- 
known &. gigas of the West Indies for example. 
Like some others of the Turbinated ‘Testaceans, 
the animals of the genus Strombus occasionally 
produce pearls. Mr. Wood, in his Zoography 
relates that he saw a pink pearl which was taken 
from the body of the animal of S&S. gigas, 
which is fished for the table’ off the island of 
Barbadoes. ‘The pearl was discovered by chance 
while the men were employed in cleaning the 
fish. Its weight was 24 grains, but it would 
have been more valuable if it had been round, 
The same author states*that only four of thesc 
pearls had been discovered in the vast - number 
of shell-flesh that are annually brought to 
market in that part’ of the world, though he 
has reason to believe that this is in-some mea- 
sure owing to the carelessness of” the negroes, 
who clean their fish without consideration, and 
have probablyin their hurry returned many a 
pearl to its native element with the refuse of the 
animal. ‘This pearl was exactly of the same 


STRUTHIONIDA. 
colour asthe interior coat of the shell, and like 
itin every respect except in’ figure. Immense 
quantities of this shell are imported into 
Kugland from the Bahamas ; 800,000 were in- 
ported into Liverpool alone in tlie year 1850. 


They arensed in making cameos, and m the 


manufacture of porcelain. ‘The species are found 
in the seas'of warm climates ; many from those 
of India, and some from those under and near 
theequator. ‘They are carnivorous. Species have 
been found at depths varying from the surlace 
to 13 fathoms. 

(7920) Strombus latissimus has the shell tur- 
binated, ventricose, smooth on the back, some- 
what wrinkled on the wing, brown-orange spotted 
with white; the spire short and nodulous ; the 
external lip very broad, rounded above, projecting 
beyond the spire ; the anterior margin sharp, but 
the side of it very thick ; the aperture smooth and 
white, tinged with rose colour. It is found in 
the East Indian seas.--Eng. Cyc. 

(7921). Pleroceras.—Shell with the wing digi- 
tated, and furnished forwards with an clongated 
canal. ‘There are 10 recent specics, inhabitants 
of the Indian seas, and 100 fossil species, found 
from the Lias beds up to the Chalk. 


(7922) Pleroceras scorpius. Shell ovate ob- 
long, gibbous, tuberculate, transversely rugose 
and knotty, 7-fingered, while spotted with 
rufous; the fingers rather slender, and knotted 
at intervals throughout their length; the ante- 
rior -ones and the tail the longest, and curved ; 
aperture violaceous red wrinkled with white. It 
is a native of the East Indiau seas.— Hug. Cyc. 


(7928) = Rostellaria.—Auimal imperfectly 
known, but bearing a considerable resemblance 
to that of Murex, according to Cuvier. ‘The spe- 
cies are found in the Asiatic seas, if we except 
Rostellaria Pes Pelecani and &. Pes Curbonis 
(senus Aporrhais), which are found in the Med- 
terranean and other Muropean seas. A very fine 
specimen of Rostellaria rectirosiris was brought 
up“in the mud lying on the fluke of an India- 
man’s anchor, in the Straits of Macassar. ‘They 
ave carnivorous. ‘There are 7 recent species, ani 
70- fossil species. The latter range from the 
Neocomian beds to the Chalk. 

(1924) Rostellaria curvirostris (Strombus 
fusus, Linn.) the spindle of collectors, is by far 
the most common of the Asiatic specics.—- Hug. 
(7925) STROPHANTHUS, There is a shrub 
about Amherst that bears a flower resembling the 
nerium, but with very long linear filiments to the 
end of each segment of the corolla. It is a spe- 
cies of Strophanthus an<_ well deserving of culti- 


vation.— Mason, =... _ | 

(7 926). STRUT HIONIDA,.a natural, family 
of Tewrestrial Birds, in which the locomotive 
energy is-thrown into the lower extremities, the 
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STRUTHIONIDA. 


wings being in no case. adequate to raising the 


body into the air, and in the majority of instances 
merely rudimentary. In this respect the genera 
which compose it are the very reverse of the 


Humming-Birds, Swallows, Albatrosses, Tropic- 


Birds, and Man-of-War- Bird ; for in-the latter 


the moving-power resides in the:highly-developed 


wings, whilst the feet, especially in the Man-of- 
War-Bird, are feeble. The Struthionide consist of 
the Ostrich, American Ostrich (Rhea), Casso- 
wary, Australian Cassowary, or Emu, — and 
that extraordinary bird the Kivi-Kivi, or 
Anteryx, of New Zealand. The afhatomy of 
these animals is referred to in great detail 
by Professor Owen in his paper on the * Ana- 
tomy of the Apteryx,’ in the Transactions of 
the Zoological Society, London. ‘The most re- 
markable modifications of the skull in this family 
occur in the Asiatic Cassowary and the Apterya. 
In the former the bony crest which is so highly 
developed in the adult, is hardly perceptible in 
the young bird, but increases with age, asin 
the Hornbill andthe Guinea Hen [Pavonidee] 
—English Cyclopedia, page 932. 

Mr. G. R. Gray makes the Séradhionide the 
first family of the order Cursores, ‘Temm., the 
sixth order in) Mr. Gray’s arrangement, and 
includes under it the following sub-fainily and 
genera :— 

Sub-Family 1. Scruthionide. 


Genera :-—Séruthio, Linn. ; Cusuarius, Briss; 
Dromaius, Vieill. ; and Jthea, Briss. 
Sub-Family 2. Apleryyine. 
Genus :—Apleryx, Shaw. 
Sub-lamily 3. Didine (7). 
Genus :—Didus, Linn. 
Sub-Family 4. O¢ine. 

Genera :—Ctis, Linn ; Tetrax Teach ; Sypheo- 
tines, Liess.; Chlamydotis, Less.; and Hupodotis, : 
Less. : 

The Struthionid@ are placed in Mr. Gray’s 
arrangement between the Tinamida, the last fa- 
mily of his Rasores, and the Charadriad@ the 
first family of his Grallatores. 


Amongst the Mammalia the Marsupiata make 
the nearest approximation to the Ovipara ; and 
amongst the birds the Strathionid@ approach the 
Mamuials and the Reptiles. | 


This approximation of Struthious Birds to the 
Mammalia especially cannot fail to strike the 
physiologist. In the first and typical genus, 
Struthio, it is strongly manifested. as 

(1927) Struthio. Linn. The Ostrich. Joneh, 
Jaanah and Rinonim of Scripture, 
Neamah, also Thar.ood- { Struthio camelus,. Lat. 

jemmel, Anas. Strazzo,also ftruzzulo,[r. 
Strutho.camelos, Ger. | Strausse, Ger. 
Autruche, Fr. Sbutr-murgh, Per. 

Bill moderate, obtuse, straight, depressed at 


STRUTHIONID 2. , STRUTHIONIDA. — 
which were worn down three-fourths of their 
substance by collision against each other or the 
pebbles: found with then: those which were 
bent were worn and polished on the convex 
side, while they remained entire on the concave 
surface. These copper pieces had tinged: every- 
thing in the ‘stomach with‘ gfeen. .'Phis eager- 
ness for picking up everything, whether or ‘not 
it can be assimilated or can assist: im the grimd- 
ing down of the food by the aetion of the sto- 
mach, to which no doubt the polishimg:and wast- 
ing of the pieces of money mentioned. by Per- 
rault were due, is often fatal to the Ostrich. ‘l'oo 
creat a quantity of copper or iron thus taken 
into the stomach has caused the death of the 
bird. Valisnieri saw one killed by swallowing a 
quantity of quick-lime; and one kept in the 
cardens of the Zoological Society of London 
was first deformed and afterwards died from 
swallowing part ofa parasol, Some of the he- 
terogeneous contents found in the stomachs of 
these birds are preserved in the Museum of the 
Roval College of Surgeons. ‘Their speed is great. 
The swiftest greyhonnd cannot overtake them ; 
and even the Arab and his horse are obliged 
to have recourse to cunning as_ well as speed to 
close the chase, by throwing a stick dexterously 
between its legs, or otherwise to disable i#t.. In 
its flight it spurns the pebbles belind it like shot 
against the pursaer. Nor is this its only mode 
of annoyance. Dr. Shaw, who gives a pretty 
account of the airs which the Ostrich plays off 
in a domesticated state fanning itself with its 
expanded wings. and seeming to admire its own 
shadow, states, that though tame and tractable 
to those familiar with them, these birds were 
often very fierce to strangers, especially those of 
the poorer sort, whom they would try to rup 
down and attack with their feet. ‘They are 
capable of striking with great force, and the 
same author gives a melancholy account of a 
person whose belly was ripped up by a: stroke 
from the pointed and angular claw. The Eu- 
ropean sportsman, after riding so that the bird 
shal] pass within shot, dismounts and ‘brings it 
down with the rifle. ‘The strength of the Ostrich 
is great, Adanson mentions the rapidity with 
which a large tame one ran, first under the 
weight of two little blacks, and afterwards under 
two full-crown negroes, while a smaller bird 
carried with equal facility one full-grown negro, 
The general opinion is that the Ostrich is not 
polygamous. The number of. eggs does not 
seein to be correctly ascertained. From -80 to 
30, and 88 with 13 others scatteredaround the 
inarpificial nest—@‘mere pit in the sand,’ which is 
fGen up soas Sform-an elevated edge ‘round 
it, ‘about three feet iidiame er—have been fonnd 
together. Some have madethe number 80 ; 
others reduce it to 10. ‘This is the number that 
more than a pound. Perrault took from an os- Le Vaillant would assign toa single feraale, al- 
trich’s stomach 70 roubles, the. greater part of 'though he disturbed one from the nest containing 
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the point, which is rounded and -unguiculate ; 
mandibles equal and flexible; nasal’ fosse 
Jongitudinal,~ ag 8 half way down ‘tlie: 
bill, open. Feet very robust; «toes two 
only, stout and strong, directed ° forwards, 
and connected at their base by’ a strong mem- 
brane, the internal toe considerably larger 
than the extérnal, and furnished with a thick 
and hoof-like claw, external toe — clawless. 
Wings useless for flight, furnished with tong soft 
undulating plumes, and armed with two spurs, 
or rather two plumeless shafts, not unlike a 
poreupine’s quill. Head and npper half of the 
neck scantily covered with a thin down, through 
which the colour of the skin is visible. ‘There 
is but one species, the 5: Cumelus. . 

Tt would be a needless @ecupation of space to 
give a minute description of a bird which 39 so 
well known in these days of zoological societies 
and menageries. The Ostrich is generally nnder- 
stood to be the bird designated by the terms 
Joneh, or Jaanah, and Rinonim in the Scriptures 
(Levit, x1. 19; Deut., xiv. 15; Job, xxx. 29; 
Tsai., xiii. 21; xxxiv. 13; xbii. 20; Jer, 1. 
39 ; Lament., iv. 3; Mic.,i 8; Job, xxxix. 13) 
In many of these passages, Jer., 1. 29, and Isai., 
for instance, our version reads ‘ Owls,’ and in 
Levit. does not mention the Ostrich, but the 
general opinion seems to be in favour of the 
Ostrich being intended. It is the Neamah of 
the Arabs, Thar Edjammel (Camel-Bird) of the 
Orientals, SrpovOordundros of the Greeks, Séruthio- 
camelus of Pliny and the Romans, Struzz0 and 
Struzzolo of the Italians, Strauss of the Ger- 
mans, Autruche of the French. 

The approximation in the digestive organs of 
the Ostrich to the structnre of some of the 
parts in the Ruminantia, especially in the addi- 
tional ventricle of the bird, 3s_ still further 
strengthened by the bisulcous foot, which may 
not be inaptly compared to that of the camel, 
and probably led in no small degree to its ap- 
pellation of Camel-Bird, to which, moreover, its 
height, lengthened neck, habit of frequenting the 
desert, ‘and patience under thirst may have con- 
tributed. . ‘Lhe food of the ostrich consists of 
vegetable substances only, but seeds and grain 
appear to be. preferred, and it is consequently a 
most unwelcome neighbour to the cultivator of 
the soil, on whose crops the bird commits great 
devastation. Its. iron-eating propensities have 
long been celebrated, and indeed it picks up and 
ewallows any mineral substance, metallic or not, 
with indiscrimiaating voracity. Nor is this pro- 
pensity. confined to the devouring of minerals ; 
for leather, hair, cotdage, and wood clo not seem | 
to cone. amiss, In the stomach of one of these 
birds Valisnieri found a farago of grass, nuts, 
cords, stones,. glase, brass, iron, tin, copper, 
Jead, wood, and among the stones one weighing 




























| STRUTIION IDAs. 
the 38 eggs surrounded by the 13 others. This 
nest he watched, and saw during the day the four 
females successively situpon them ;. and towards 
the close of the evening a male took his turn of 
incubation. ‘Uhia then was probably a common. 
nest in which.several females had laid their eggs. 
The passage. in Job (xxxix. 14) will occur to 
every-one, and there is no doubt that within the 
torrid gone the heat of the sun’s rays renders the 
inonbation of the female unnecessary, excepting 
perhaps at night ; but in cooler latitudes she per- 
forms. the maternal office with assiduity, and even 
sn the warmer climates, where an officious deter- 
mination to sit would in all probability endanger 
vitality .of the eggs, she watches over them ; and 
indeed the Lunters have learned {roi her actions, 
and doubling back in her flight to one particular 
spot, where to seek for the nest. Tf, as has been 
naserted, the outlaying eggs are intended to serve 
for the nourishment of che young, it is a proof of 
provident care for her offspring on the part of 
the mother. 

The flesh of the Ostrich when young is good 

and palatable, and the eggs are considered a great 
delicacy. Both Europeans and natives agree in 
tris last. opinion. ‘Ihe Hottentot, who abstracts 
the egg from the nest with a long stick, that the 
hen may not take alarm at the human touch, 
and not abandon the nest, but go on laying, as 
the common hen will do to a great extent when 
her nest is robbed, buries them in hot-ashes. 
They are said to be excellent when eaten with a 
sufficient quantity of butter. “The brains of hun- 
dreds. of these birds not unfrequently made a 
dish at the insane Roman suppers; and Firmus 
*3 said to have eaten a whole ostrich at a meal. 
‘The flesh of the bird was prohibited by the Mo- 
eaical Jaw as unclean, and the Arabs regard it In 
the same light; but many of the barbarous tribes 
in the interior of Africa feed on it without scru- 
ple. ‘The well known plumes form a material ar- 
ticle of commerce for the head-dress of European 
ladies, &c. ‘There is in the noble and admirably 
arranged zoological gallery of the British Muse- 
um a. fine and well-preserved series of young 
ostriches. Not the slightest trace of a nail ig 
observable on the external toe of any of them, 
-any more than on that of the adult bird. ‘The 
usual height of the ostrich is from 7 to 8 feet, 
‘but it bas reached 11 feet. The ostrich isa 
native of Africa and is scarcely known beyond 
the limita of the Arabian deserts. 
(1928), Casuarius (Briss.)—Bill straight, cari- 
natetl above, rovnded and bent at the point ; upper 
mandible:slightly vaulted ; the edges depressed, 
and netched-or jagged towards the extremity ; 
the lower mandible rather angular below towards 
the point; nasal. fosse nearly as long as the bul. 
Head helmeted.” Front 
furnished: with two wattles. 
entirely: anfit for flight,furnished w 
ed naked pointed quills: 


Toes three. Wings 
ith five, round- 


' 





ees 


the type of a 


of the neck naked, and | 


E head and the upper part of the neck _naked, 


tius, Brown, and Lindley, 
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(7929) Crswarius . 
laterally, the head surmounted with a bony pro- 


minence covered with a horny substance ; skin of 


Emen has the bill compressed 


S 


ith carulenn blue and.t 
ke those.of'a turk 






dflame colour, with 
ey-coc 


’ 
4 


tinged w 
pendent wattles li osc , cock ; wings 
furnished with some stiff es:quills ; nail 
of the internat toe much.the strongest. — lt 
js,” says Cuvier in continuation, “the largest of 
the birds atter the ostrich, from which it differs 
sufficiently in its anatomy, for it has short, in- 
testines and sinall ceca, wants the. intermediate 
stomach between the crop and the gizzard, and 
‘ts cloaca does not exceed that of other birds in 
proportion. ‘This well-kuown bird was named 
Kyneu by the early Portuguese navigators. It is 
the Emex vulyo Cusoaris (the latter appearing to 
be the Malayan appellation) of Bontius, the Stru- 
thia Cuanarius of Linnens, Casuarius galeatus 
of Vieillot, and Cassowary of the British natur- 
alists, who now apply the term Kmeu to the 
Australian Cassowary (Dromains, Vieill.). Its 
height when erect is about 5 feet. It is a na- 
tive of the peninsula of Malacca and the great 
chain of islands to the scuth and east. Bontius 
notes it from Ceram and the other neighbouring 
Molucea Islands. M. Lesson observes that it is 
very common in the islands of the Asiatic @rchi- 
pelago, and especially at New Guinea. It is fre- 
quently seen alive in English menageries, and is 
comman in museums. The specics, which is charac- 
terised by M. Lesson as “ stupid and massive,” 
feeds on seeds and herbage according to him ; 
but Cuvier says that it eats fruits and eggs, but 
no grain. Dontius states that he does not think 
it should be placed among the birds: ‘ Ale 
enim ad currendum pro velo, non ad volandum 
‘aserviunt.” dle adds, that when irritated, if 
does not rush forward to the attack, but turns 
itself obliquely, kicking lackwards at the enemy. 
Cuvier observes that the featherless quills serve 
the bird for offensive weapons. Bontius remarks 
that theeggs are very different from those of 
the Ostrich, by reason of their thinness and co- 
lour, for their shell 1s greenish, ornamented 
with numerous tubercles of a deeper green 
(saturé viridibus): he adds that they are 
eaten by the natives. Cuvier relates that the 
bird lays a small number of green eggs, which 
like the Ostrich, to the heat of the 


sei 


atherle 


4 


it abandons, 
climate.—Zug. Cyc. | 

(7930) STRYCHNOS (from orpixvos), aname 
applied by Theophrastus and Dioscorides to a 
kind of Nightshade, and ndopted by Linnaeus 
for a genus of Plants belonging to the natural 
order Apocynacee. This genus has been made 
‘distinct order by Biyme, who has 
Link, D. Don, and others. The 


been followed by and'ofh 
hat it presents from the order 


principal difference t 


Apocynacea, to which it is teferred by Von Mar- 


is in its peltate seeds 


and simple succulent fruit. _ ‘This: genus is com- 
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STRYCHNOS COLUBRINA. 
posed of trees or shrubs, which do-not. yield a 
milky juice, and have opposite usually neryed 
leaves and coryinbose flowers. 


plants. ‘The calyx is 5-parted ; corolla tubular, 
tunnel-shaped, with a 5-parted spreading ‘limb, 
which is valvate in sestivation: the stamens are 
5, inserted into the throat of the corolla; ovary 
2-celled, with a single style and capitate stigma ; 
fruita berry, pulpy inside, with a hard rind; seeds 
peltate, numerous, attached toa central placenta, 
with copious albumen, and foliaceous embryo. 
The species are not numerous, and are found 
principally in the tropical parts of Asia and 
America. One has been described by Mr. 
Brown a native-of Australia. — Lng. Cye. ‘ 

(7931) STRYCHNOS COLUBRINA. Ma- 
labar and Ceylon. 

Modira canoram, Rueene. | Naga musada, Te. 


The wood (lignum colubrinum), Pao de Co- 
bra. A climber with stem of great size, often 
from 8 to 12 inches in diameter, wood hard, 
intensely bitter, and of light grey colour. The 
wood of this plaut is the true Pao de Cobra of 
the Portuguese. ‘That of the root is deemed a 
powerful remedy for the bite of the cobra capel- 
la, @Meveral woods have however received the 
appellation of Bois de coulewrre, (Lignum colu- 
brinum) in different countuies, viz. the Ophy- 
oxylum serpentinum in Amboyna, the Ophiorhi- 
za mungos in Java, Polygala senega in North 
America, &c. all for their supposed virtues as an- 
tidotes to snake poison. A very large propor- 
tionate quantity of strychnine exists in the wood 
of this root.—O’ Shanghnessy, page 442, 

Strychnos Colubrina, Snake-Wood, or Snake- 
Poison-Nut Tree, is a clinbing plant with simple 
tendrils; leaves oblong or cval, obtuse, 3- 
nerved, shining; ovaries many-seeded. It is 
a native of the coast of Coromandel and of 
Silhet. It has small greenish-yellow flowers, 
and fruit as large as an orange, of a yellowish 
colour. It is called by the ‘Telingas Naga Mus- 
sadi, and is considered by the Indian doctors as 
an effectual remedy for the bite of the Naga, or 
Cobra di Capella, the well-known poisonous 
snake; for this purpose it is used both external- 
ly and internally. It should however be stated 
as the resull of the observation of the most in- 
tellizent travellers, that, these veectable remedies 
are not to be depended on in cases of bites 
of serpents, and that where danger is apprebend- 
ed the only effectual remedy is excising the 
wound. ‘The wood of this and other species of 
the genus is brought to Britain, and is known 


N 


under the name Lignan colubrinum.—Eng. Cye. 


(7932) STRYCHNOS: IGNATII,. St. Igna- 
tius’s Bean, has ovate. acute, glabrous leaves: ;. 


pyriform fruit with many seeds, and 4-flowered 
axillary peduncles. It is a_ climbing . 
without tendrils, bearing long drooping white 
























- Some of the 
species are possessd of tendrils, and are climbing | 


shrub,. 


STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA. 
flowers, which have the scent of jasmine. This 
species is the /gnatia amara of Linneus, but has 
been referred to the present genus by later 
botanists. Itisa native of Cochin-China, the 
Philippine Islands, and other parts-of Asia. This 
plant 1s called Papeeta in India,-and is used by 
the native doctors as a remedy.in cholera, but 
is administered in conjunetion with Jeliree 
(Cocos Maldivica). When. given in over doses the 
symptoms are those of poisoning by strychnia, 
as vertigo, convulsions, &e. and: the remedy 
used for these effects is lemonade in large quan- 
tities, which is said to afford relief speedily. — 
king. Cyc. SeeS.Sanctolenatr.  ~ 


(7933) STRYCIINOS LIGUSTRINA. Caju- 
alar, Caju-nassi, Cajubadaira pail or laut. Ma- 
layan archipelago. A tree resembling the or- 
ange tree; berries globose, yellowish green, two 
to eight seeded. ‘This yields the Lignum colu- 
brinum of Timor, used for the objects” already 
described.—’ Shaughnessy, page 443. 


(7934) STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA. 


Mooshtee, Tex. Moottee, Tanr, 
Kachla, Hryp. Kha-Boung, Burw. 








Yettie cotay, ‘Tam. Koochila, Bene. Dux. 

Musada, Ten. Hiwp. | 

Culaka, Cutaka, also | Koodaka dornatta, 
Vesha-moosti hecjuin, C1inG. | 


| Khanek ul Kalb, Anas. 


A moderate sized tree, with a short crooked 
trunk. Branches irregular, the young ones long 
and flexuose, with smooth dark-grey bark. Wood 
white, close-grained, and bitter. Leaves oppo- 
site, with short petioles, oval, smooth, and shin- 
ing, 3 to 5-nerved, differing in size. Flowers 
small, greenish-white, in terminal corymbs. 
Calyx 5-toothed. Corol funnel-shaped ; limb 
5-cleft, valvate. Stamens 5; filaments short, 
inserted over the bottom of the divisions of the 
calyx ; anthers oblong, half exserted. Ovary 
2-celled, with many ovules in each cell, attached 
to the thickened centre of the partition. — Style 
equal to the corol in length. Stigma capitate. 
Berry round, smooth, about the size of an orange, 
covered with a smooth somewhat hard fragile 
shell, of a rich orange-colour when ripe, filled 
with a soft white gelatinous pulp, in which are: 
linmersed the seeds attached to. a central pla~ 
centa. Seeds peltate or shield-like, slightly hol. 
lowed on one side, convex on the other, about 
+ ofan inch in diameter, and about two dines in 
thickness, thickly covered with silky ash-colour- 
ed hairs attached to a fibrous. testa, which enve- 
lopes the kernel composed of horny#bitter albu- 
men, of the form of the seed and of the embryo 
imbedded in a hollow in its cirenmference.— 
Roxb. Corom, i. t.%.—A native of the Indian 
Archipelago and of the forests of the Peninsula 
of India, as well as ofthe'Southern parts of tlie 
Bengal Presidency, as near Midnapore.—Esenb 
and berm. 209. St..and Ch. 11. 52.~Royle. 


SANs. 
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STRYCHNOS POTATORUM. STRYCHNOS SANCTI IGNATIL 

All parts of the plant, except the pulp and | hard and darable, pulp when ripe eaten by the 
flowers, are exceedingly bitter especially the wood | natives. ‘The ripe seeds are sold in the bazars 
of the root, and the inner layers of the bark.— | for clearing water. ‘The entire plant is desti- 
Roxb. Hl. Indi. 475.. The seed is inodorous, | tute of the poisonous imgredients ‘of the other 
but its taste insupportably acrid and bitter. Is | species. By rubbing the nuts®round the inside 
is very difficult to reduce the seeds'to powder; | of water-pots, the impurities very. soon fall to the 
they must be first rasped; the raspings steeped | bottom. This effect is so generally known that 
in-mucilage, then dried and powdered ; or what | the seeds are usually carried by travellers in In- 
‘is preferable, the rasping should be exposed to | dia. The nature of the action has not been clearly 
the steam of water for au hour, and then stove- | ascertained. It probably depends on astringency 
dried, and powdered. in a covered mortar. ‘The |in the fruit. Ainslie informs us that the 
bark is of an ash-grey colour while young, thin, | ripe fruit is deemed emetic by the Tamools of 
compressed, inner surface black, outer surface of | Southern Tudia, when given in powder to’ the 
the larger pieces spotted with red rust-like} quantity of about half a tea spoonful — 
patches. Fracture brittle, taste intenscly bitter ; ; O’ Shaughnessy, page 443. On this point, Ains- 
nitric acid gives a blood-red stain to the black | le, says, this fruit though, when very young, 
parts, and changes the red to a rich grass green. | it 1s made into a preserve and eaten, is reckon- 
This bark is known to the European druggists |} ed in its ripe state amongst the emetics of 
under the name of the “false angustura.” Its} the ‘Tamool Practitioners. ‘The seeds are used 
nature was long suspected, but first clearly as- for the purpose of clearing muddy water. 
certained by Dr. O’Shaughnessy, (see the Journal | Oue of them being usually rubbed hard for 
of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, | 4 Short time round the inside of an earthern 
Jan. 1837). The same bark is commonly sold | pot, the water is afterwards poured into it and 
in Calcutta, under the name of ‘“ Rodun,” and | left to settle: the impurities soon subsiding the 
substituted for the harmless bark of the Soymida | Water will be found clear and tasteless. The Ca- 
febrifuga.—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 437. | narese name of the tree is chittu.—Ains. Mat. 

Strychnos nux Nomica. Grows in the hilly | ey hems Dr. sagt ee ee 
parts ofthe Concans ; where the nuts are used for | aN er ran ai te : aaa 7 ee ii 
poisoning fish.— Riddell. It is very common on; ©. | t aaeneis ae _ ee ae ee AGIs 
the rocky sides of the hill at the back of Maulmain. ec erage te ye a . ._ ae ‘ =e ee 
The reputed property of the wood to cure the ca 3 apparent health—ooker Him, 
bite of venomous snakes, as stated by Lindley, | °°" ?: ou. 
is never heard of there, and is doubtless quite} Sérychnos Potatorum, the Clearing-Nut, has 
apocry phal.—Mason. ovate or oval glabrous pointed leaves; a 

Strychnos nux-vonica is a very common tree oe uiaiede bark ; and _ berries pee 
throughout the Pezu Forests. The timber 1s el a aa mos a aaa plant 
strong and close-grained, but never of very large ‘ be aoe om ee of the Hast Indies. It 
size. Wood, white colored, adapted for fancy | 47) Ss ruit, which | is black when ripe. 
work and cabinet inaking.—Me Clelland. Dr. Pe- When grown it attains a height of from 
reira thinks that the Nua Mechil of Serapion is 15 to 20 feet, and, has a very hard wood, 
Nux Vomica; but in Persian works this name —s “a ri for aged economical pabpes: 
is applied to a Datura. The wood of the Nux | °° i Jj oe name is derived from the 
Vomica tree is said by Dr. Christison to be | "8? NCh Js ma cof the seeds, which, wed 
often substituted for the Lignum Colubrinum, dried, are sold by the natives for the purposes of 
or Snake-wood.— Royle. See Nux Vomica. clearing muddy water.—Eng. Cyc. 

(7935) STRYCHNOS POTATORUM. Lin. | , (7986) SERYCHNOS SANCTI IGNATII. 
St. IGNaT1us’ BEAN. Syn. Iynatia amara. 





oe 





Clearing nut, Ene. Tsillaghenzaloo, TEL. “ 
Tettam cottay, Tam. Chil binj, Hanp. Papeeta. Hinp. 
Chilbingeka phull, Duk. | Katake, Sans. A branching tree, a native of the Philippine 
Lhe Wood. : pie pe <r are : inch long, (the size 
3 WG a i ‘ : of a large olive. ccording to the analysis of 
dees Neorg | ag a pre “ante Pelletier and Caventou, these beans ee 
scald The Tree. ; igasurate (strychnate) of strychnia, wax, concrete 


oo, ' oil, yellow colouring matter, green starch, bas- 
Clearing nut tree Ene. { Chillbeeng or necrmul or | sorine, and vegetable’ fibre. The strychnine is 
Chilla ginja, Tex. _ neermulee, Hino. present in three times the quantity of that-in the 
Taitan, Tam. a ree or Titan colta/kuchila nuts, but there is no brucine. lis 
| | aes | activity is consequently very great, its uses the 

A large tree found among the mountains of/ same as those of nux vomica; Besides the 
Bengal, flowers during the hot season, occurs in| symptoms therein described the ‘papecta nut 
gardens in many parts of India. The wood is’ purges in small doses, and is hence deemed, and 
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STRYCHNOS TOXIFERA. 


we believe correctly, to be an effiacious vermifuge 


medicine.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 441. See 8. 
IeNatTuy, ron sae ok 

(7937) STRYCHNOS TIEUTE. (Tsne.tix 
on Tyertik.) A native of Java, a large climbing 
shrul) ; an exceedingly violent poison, which acts 
exactly in the same mannner as strychnine, is 
prepared from the bark of the root of this tree. 
The root is called Upas Radja, but does not be- 
long to the true Upas tree of Java, which is the 
Antiaris toxicaria of the Mat. Med. Order Urti- 
cacere.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 444. 

The  Strychnos Tiente, ‘Tjettek, or Upas 
'Tieute, has elliptical, acuminate, 3-nerved, gla- 
brous leaves, and simple tendrils, which are 
thickened opposite the solitary Jeaves. This 
plant is a climbing shrub, and is a_na- 


tive of Java and is said to be the true 
Upas-'lree of that country. It is undoubtedly 
the most poisonous species of the  ge- 


nus, aud yields the greatest quantity of strych- 
nia. ‘Chere are several other plants which are 
called by the name of Upas in various parts of 
Asia. ‘The natives of Java prepare from this 
species one of the most deadly of the various 
poisons that are used by barbarous nations for 
producing death by the wounds occasioned by 
their arrows.—ng. Cyc. 

(7938) STRYCHNOS TOXIFERA. A native 
of Guiana, ascertained to be the basis of the 
celebrated Wootara  poison.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 443. 

(7939) STUCCO. A compound of paris- 


plaster and lime, used in making cornices, &c. 


STURNUS VULGARIS. 

(7941) STYLIDIUM (a diminution of ‘ sty- 
lus,’ column), the name of a genus of Plants, of 
the type of the natural order Stylideacee. This is 
chiefly an Australian genus of plants, and is re- 
markable for its gynandrous structure, and ° for 
the irritability of the column formed by the uni- 
on of filaments and style. The species of’ this 
genus described by Mr. Brown, in his ‘ Prodro- 
mus Flores Novee Hollandiz,’ are forty-five in’ 

‘number ; besides these there ‘are two or three 
natives of the East Indies.—Hag. Cyc, 

(7942) STYLOCERUS RATNA. The Bark- 
ing Deer, occurs at Siligoree, in the ‘Terai.— 
Hook. Him, Jour. p. 399, _ 

(7943) STURNIDA, Mr. Vigors’ name for 
the Starling Family, belonging to his order 
Insessores. Juinneeus placed his genus Sturnus, 
consisting of only five species, among which the 
Water-Ouzel appears as Sturnus Cinclus, be- 
tween Aluuda and Turdus, in his order Passeres. 
Cuvier arranges the Starlings between the Cas- 
siques (Cussicus) and the Crows (Curous). 

(7944) STURNUS VULGARIS, the Com- 
mon Starling, the Stare. This bird is well 
known in Great Britain as one of the hand- 
somest of British birds, and is a general 
favourite. It is intelligent, sprightly, has 


|aretentive memory, and, when kept in con- 


finement, the males learn to whistle tunes and 
imitate some of the sounds of the human voice. 
They are social, living in flocks throughout the 
ereater portion of the year. ‘The Starling builds 
in church steeples, under caves, and in holes of 
houses, towers, or ruins. ‘The nest is made of 


(7940) STURIONID A, a family of Fishes be- slender twigs. The eggs are four or five in 


longing to the section, Choudropteryytt, the species 
of which are distinguished from others of the 
section by the gills being free, as _ in ordinary 
fishes, thus differing from the second great divi- 
sion of the fishes having a cartilaginous — skele- 
ton, such as the Sharks and Rays, in which the 
cills are fixed, and have their outer margin at- 
tached to the skin. ‘The Sturionide, or Sturge- 
on ‘Lribe, have moreover but one opening to the 
gills, and this is protected by an operculum. 
Four genera are contained in this family, .fec- 

enser, Spatularia, Chimera, and Collorhyuchus. 
To the first of these genera belongs the common 
Sturgeon (dccipenser Sturio, J.inn.), which is 
not unfrequently met with in mouths of English 
It is of an elongated form, and has the 
body protected by, nutherous indurated _ plates, 
which are arranged in a longitudinal series ; the 
head is entirely covered by bony plates; the 
muzzle is elongated, and more or less pvinted ; 
and the mouth, which is placed on the under 
side of the head, is tubular, and destitute of 


rivers. 


teeth: on the back is a single dorsal fin, which 


on the hinder third of the fish : the tail 


is placed | 
sie Sa largest, as 


is forked, and the upper lobe is the 
. in the Sharks.— Eng. Cyc. 


number, of a delicate pale blue, 1 inch 2. lines 
inJength by 10 lines in breadth. ‘Their food 
consists of worms, insects, and snails. They 
are frequently seen in meadows searching for 
food amongst cattle and sheep. ‘They some- 
times eat berries and grain. They occasionally 
congregate together in prodigious numbers in 
shrubberies and plantations. ‘The Starling is 
common in -almost every part of the United 
Kingdom. Itis found in the north of Europe, 
and as far east as Nepaul, the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, Calcutta, China, and Japan. It has been 
seen in Africa as far south as the Cape of Good 
' Hope. i 
(7945) Pastor roseus, the Rose-Coloured Ouzel. 
This bird isan accidental visitor in the British 
Islands. Like the Common Starling, ‘it has a 
wide geographical range. It is very numerous 
in various parts of Hindustan.gIt mhabits 
Syria, Egypt, and Africa. It flies m flocks. and 
has many of the habits of the Common Starling. 
The adult nile has a beak of a yellowish rose- 
colour ; the head, neck, ‘wings, and tail black, 
glossed with vfblet-blue; the feathers on the 
head elongated s0 as to form a flowing crest,; 
the back, scapulars, and rump of a delicate rose- 
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 STYRAX BENZOIN. 

colour ; the chin, throat, aud front of the neck, 
black ; breast, sides, and abdomen, like the. back, 
of ‘rose colour; thighs dnd under tail-coverts 
black ; legs and toes yellowish-brown ;..claws 
darker brown, (Yarrell.) —Eug. Cyc. er 
(7946) STYRACEA, Storaxzorts, .a small 


natural order of Plants, placed by Lindley in his 


Polycarpous group of Monopetalous Exogens. ‘The 
species are trees or shrubs, with alternate leaves 
without stipules, usually turning vellow in dry- 
ing. ‘I'he flowers are axillary, and are either 
solitary or clustered with membranaceous bracts. 
‘The calyx is persistant, and has five divisions 
frequently differing from the calyx and with 
imbricated sestivation ; stamens varying in num- 
ber, arising from the tube of the corolla, with 
9-celled anthers ; ovary 3-5-celled, with few 


ovules, a simple style, and capitate stigma ; fruit | 


a drupe ; seeds solitary, with the embryo lying 
in the midst of albumen. ‘This order is nearly 
allied to Ericacee from which it differs in habit, 
its definite seeds, and its frequently inferior 
ovary. It differs from Eéenacee in its stamens 
being perigynous, in the insertion of the ovules, 
and its simple style. It is however an order on 
which there are many different opinions, some 
referring all its genera to Edenacee, whilst others 
separate from it the genera Symplocos and 
Halesia as types of distinct orders. ‘The species 
are found in the temperate and tropical parts of 
North and South America, and also in Nepaul 
and China. This order is chiefly remarkable, 
in an economical point of view, for furnishing 
the Storax and Benzoin of commerce, which con- 
tain a peculiar acid called the Benzoie Acid. 
Some of the species are used for dyeing yellow, 
and a species of Alstonia is employed as a sub- 
stitute for tea. The varions species of /fu/esia 
are the Snow-Drop ‘Trees of the Carolinas. 
— Eng. Cyc. . 

(7947) STYRAX, Linn. Decand. Monog. Calyx 
rather campanulate, nearly entire, or 5-toothed. 
Corolla campanulate atthe base, deeply 5--7% 
cleft. Stamens 6—16, seldom 10, exserted ; 
filaments united to the tube of the corol, some- 
times adhering at the base into a ring ; anthers 
linear, 2-celled, opening by internal longitudinal 
slits. Ovary inferior, Style simple. Stigma 
obtuse, somewhat lobed. Drupe dry, splitting 
imperfectly into 2 or 3 valves, with 1—2—3 
stones. Seed solitary, erect, with a large, leaty, 
thin embryo lying in the midst of fleshy albu- 
men, with an inferior radicle (Zindley.)—Styrax 
officinale and S. Benzoin yield officinal products. 
— (7948) STYRAX BENZOIN, Benjamin, Sio- 
rax, or Gum- Benjamin Tree. Leaves ovate oblong, 
pointed, glabrous above, downyg beneath ; ra- 
cemes compound, almost the length of the leaves. 





It is a native of Sumatra and Java. It is the 
plant whieh produces the Benzoin, or Guin Benja- 


inin, of commerce ; and which, as weil as Storax, 
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STYRAX OFFICINALE. 

is used in medicine. [Brenzomn.j The great 
consumption however of these resins 1s not as 
inedicines, but in their use as incense in the 
worship of the Roman Catholics and Moham- 
medans. ‘lhough older botanists, as Garcias, 
Grim, and others, were acqitainted with the tree 
that yielded Benzoin, Ray ‘confounded it with 
the genus Leuwrus, and Linneeus with the genera 
Croton and Terminalia. Dryander gave a cor- 
rect account of the plant in 1787, and referred it 
to its present position.— Hang. Cyc. 

(7949) STYRAX OFFICINALE. L. BE. D. 
Balsamum, L. Resina, E. Balsamic exudation, EK. 
of Styrax officinale, Linn. Officinal Storax. A 
small tree with sinooth bark, and downy spots 
and petioles. Leaves ovate-obtuse, of a green 
colour, and shining above, while and downy on 
the under-surface, something like those of the 
Quince tree. Flowers white,in terminal racemes of 
afew flowers, which resemble those of the orange. 
Calyx downy (2), cup-shaped, 5 to 7 toothed. 
Corolla externally hairy, with 5 to 7 segments. 
Stamens-(2) 10 to 16. Fruit about the siz? of 
a cherry, coriaceous, downy, with 1 or 2 nuelel. 
—A native of Asia Minor and Syria common in 
Greece, and cultivated in’ the south of Murope. 
As this plant does not yield a balsamic exuda- 
tion in all these situations some Storax has beeu 


thought to be yielded by Liguidambar orientale. 


Du Hamel, however, states having seen it flow 
froma tree near the Chartreuse of Montriau.— 
Ehenb. and Eberm. 210, Vl. Grwe. t 375. 
St. and Ch. 47. Storax (otvpag) was well 
known to the Greeks. Dioseorides compares 
the tree producing it with the Quince tree, It 
is called asferuk in the Inast. Much of the Storax 
of commerce is yielded by this tree when incisions 
are made into it. ‘The tree is common in Asia Mi- 
nor Where Professor Forbes was informed Storax 
was collected from it. Several kinds are known in 
commerce and described in books. (0. Pereira.) 
Of these, Storax in vrains, Reed Storax (Storax 
calamita), culled Storax amvedaloides by Gui- 
bourt, used to be most common. 
Liquid Storax is yielded in’ the islands of Cos 
and Rhodes by Styrax officinale, which is there 
called Bovxoupt. This seenis only the Arabic word 
Bukhoor, signifying incense or fumigation, put 
into Greek letters. Common Storax is in brown 
or reddish-brown massés, varying in shape (iu 
turf-like cakes, c.), light and friable, but pos- 
sessing some tenacity, softening when warmed. 
It has a fragrant balsamic odour, and a warn 
aromatic taste. Jt consists evidently of saw- 
dust united with some balsamic substance. 
Merat and De Lensinform us that a factitious 
compound is made both in the Levant and at 


‘Marseilles with the saw-dust of the wood and 


the juice of this tree, with a little Benzoin. The 
ancients also employed saw-dtust, honey, wax, 


iris-root, &c. Storax, when exposed to air, becomes 


covered with an efflorescence of Benzoic Acid. 
bp 9 


One kind of 


‘ 


* SUADA INDICA. 


It burns with a white flame, leaving a carbona- 
ceous residue ; gives a slight colour and odour to 


water; but the greater part, with the exception of 


impurities, is dissolved by Rectified Spisét. 
Reinsch gives as the constituents of the Ree 
Storax, a trace of Volatile Oil, Benzoie acid 1 
to 2-6 per cent., Gum and Extractive 7-9 to 14, 
Resin 82°7 to 58°7, with much woody fibre. 
It hence requires to be purified.—Royle. p 471. 
Storaw, then, Ustrouk Hind., occurs in three dif- 
ferent forms—1. iu grains ; 2. in soft masses ; 
3. in brittle masses. 


1. Storaz in grains, the rarest and purest of | 


all, in transparent, yellowish-white or reddish- 
yellow grains, the size ofa small bean, the con- 
sistence of wax, and capable of consolidating 
into a thick mass. Odour strong, penetrating, 
and very agreeable. ‘Taste aromatic and bitter. 

2, Storax in soft mass, or amygdaloid storax 
(Storaz calamite, Lemery), softer than the pre- 
ceding species, easily fusible, with brown frac- 
ture, displaying almond-like yellowish tears. 
Odour very sweet, like benzoin, taste sweet and 
perfumed. oe ou ae 

3. Mussive hard storaw. Light brown, yel- 
low, reddish brown and friable, sometiines slightly 
tenacious, softens under the teeth. Odour less 
than that of two preceding varieties, and resem- 
bling balsam of Tolu; flavour sweet. This 
variety is very impure, being usually adulterated 
with saw-dust, &c. The better kinds of storax 
burn with a white flame, and give a light, 
spongy, carbonaceous residue. It communicates 
to watera yellow colour and fragrant smell. 
It is soluble (except the impurities) in alcohol 
and ether. Storax is broughtto Murope from 
‘Turkey in Asia ; formerly it was packed in 
bulrushes, at present it is sent in bladders. M. 
ee deems the origin of this drug uncertain ; 
the styrax tree, cultivated in the south of 
Rurope, affords no balsam, but this may be 
because the soil and climate differ from those of 
its native country. ‘The strong resemblance 
between this product and the balsam copalm 
produced by the Liquidambar © styraciflua, led 
to the idea that storax might probably be secreted 
by some congenerous tree, and Bernard de 
Jussieu pointed out the Liquidambar orientale, 
a tree common in Syria, as the most likely source 
of the article. Itis now, however ascertained 
that storax is in reality produced by the Styrax 
officinale, a native of sie avit Syria, Palestine, 
Greece, and the Peloponesus. Storax or styrax, 


(Greek orupog, Arabic estorak,) is a word of 


unknown origin.—-O’ Shaughnessy page 429-30. 
(7950) SUDA. Of this genus Wight, in 
Teones, gives Sueeda Indica, 1796; monoica, 
1792. 7 | : 
(195}) SUHDAINDICA. — 
Koyey Passeeray keeray, Tam. 
A procumbent weed with pea green leaves, 
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| SUGAR. 

found in salt marshes, sometimes in gardens, 
used in native culinary as spinach.—Joffrey. 
(7952) SUBZEK or SUBJA. An intoxicat.- 
ing liquor prepared from hemp leaves ; black 
pepper cardainoins ; Poppy seed : cucumis utilis- 
simus and sativus. It exinlirates without in- 
jurious consequences.— /7erklots. 

(7953) SUCCORY. Crcnorium Inrysvs. 
Much used in France as a winter salad under 
the name of Barbe du Capucine. The common 
way to grow this plantis similar to carrots. 
When thetapering roots have attained some 
size, they are lifted, the leaves eut off, the 
roots are then planted in’ sand in a dark 
room or cellar; where in consequence of the 
absence of hight the roots throw out white leaves 
which make an excellent vegetable. This 
plantis the Cichory of commerce ured in the 


(7954) SUPURA KOOMRA. (Zend. Sappara 
RKoomrog, Dak. CucurBitis OVIFERA. Veyeta- 
ble Marrow. . | 

(7955) SUGAR. 

Sukkur, ARAL. 

Suiker, Dur. 

Sucre, Fr. 

Zucker, GER. 

Shuckar, Guz Hinp-: 

Zucchero, It. Sakkara, Tan. 

Goola MAL. Panechadara, ‘fet. 

The commercial Sugars of Asia are chiefly the 
products of the | 
Sugar-cane, Saccharun officinarum. 

Do. do. do. 
Date Sugar, Phanix sylvestris. 
Palmyra Sugar, Borassus flabelliformis. 
Cocoanut Sugar, Cocos nucifera. 
joo or Gomuti Sugar, (Sagucrus Rumphi,) 
Arenea saceharifera. 
Nepal Sugar, Nipa fruticans. 

The great commercial importance of this pro- 
duct would require that it were treated moa 
lage volume, and to keep an intelligible notice of 
it within the scope of this work may be an im- 
possible task. 

Sugar exist In all vegetables having a sweet 
‘taste, but is chiefly procured) from boiling the 
‘expressed juice of the sugar cane, a plant which 
‘thrives from the equator tothe 32° of Jati- 
‘tude. In commerce, Sugar is met with in differ- 
ent degrees of purity, from common brown, to 
double refined and erystalized ; each quality be- 

ing generally characterised by a distinctive ap- 
pellation. Sngar of various quality, is largely 
manufactured in the Bengal, Madras, apd Bom- 
bay Presidencies, from the Sugar-cane. “A large 
quantity ofthe sugar. made.in India is 
exported to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, 
London,: &c. China and Siam sugar is large- 
ly imported intoBombay, a good deal of which is 
re-exported to the above named ports.— Faulkner. 


adulteration of Coffee.—Juf/rey. 


Shakur, Pers. 
Acuear, Port. 
Sachar, Rus- 
Sarkara, SANS. 
Azucar, SP. 


sinense. 
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History —Coeval with the use of other vegetable 
products, for domestic purposes in India, appears 
to have been the employment of the juice of the 
sugarcane ; though it would not seem that the 
ancients possessed any &uowledge of the process 
hy which this saccharine matter ts converted imto 
a crystallized substance. Every mention made 
of it, from the various passages in Scripture 
down tothe commencement of the Christian 
era, is simply that of a ‘sweet cane,” or ofa 
“ fine kind of honey found in an Ludian regs.” 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander the Geet 





> 


was the first who made known the existence of 


the sugar-cane, in the western world ; and from 
his time we find frequent allusion to this ve- 
gatable product, by ‘Theophrastus, Varro, Dios- 
corides, and others. Lerodotus alludes to “ honey 
made by the hands of men ? but enters into no 
details. Lucan speaks of the sweet julce ex- 
pressed from reeds, which the people of India 
were fond of drinking, and which Pliny calls 
& saccharine.” Still later, Arrian, in his Pertplus 
of the Red Sea ailudes to the honey from reeds 
called sacchar, as an article of trade between the 
Indian ports and the countries of the Red Sea. 
The sugar-cane was found crowing mm the 
meadows about Tripoli in) Syria; and imen- 
tion is made by a writer of that day of 
eleven camels loaded with sugar being taken 
by the Crusaders. Marco Polo, who tra- 
velled in the Mastin) the year 1250, found 
abundance of sugar produced in the province of 
Bengal ; and from the almost universal growth 
of the cane in that presidency at the first occupa- 
tion of the country by the British, there 1s good 
reason for believing that its culture had rapidly 
extended at a very carly period. Irom the 
earliest European intercourse with India, sugar 
in a great variety of forms was met with in datly 
use. No Llindoo lives without it, either as 
sugar, in its natural state, or in cakes called 
«jaggery.”” Upon the first possession of Caleutta 
by the Company there was a flourishing export 
trade in sugar to the Indian coasts, some of the 
Eastern islands, and afew ports in| Arabia and 
Persia, to the extent of about 1509 tons ; whilst 
the local conswwption of the article was enor- 
mous. The quality of this sugar was, however, 
very inferior ; and about the year 1776 some 
attempts were made to introduce into India the 
Jamaica mode of growing the cane, aud manu- 
facturing the sugar; but at that time these 
efforts were not attended with any success. The 
culture of the cane was‘nevertheiess greatly ex- 
tended ; and by the year 1792, when the Bri- 
tish duties on tea were reduced, and a consequent 
increased demand for sugar arose, not only in 
England but in many parts of Burope, so as 
oveatly to enhance its | 
large shipments of the article home ; although all 
endeavours to get it rated for duty on the same 
scale as that from the West Indies failed. The 
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price, the Company “made 
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price realised in the English market for Compa- 

ny’s sugars was at this time 88s. 6d. ; but it rose 

gradually ungil it reached 1568. per hun- 

dred-weight : a figure which, in spite of discri- 

minating duties and bigh freights, left to the im- 

porters a clear profit of eighty or ninety per cent. 

‘The first agitation against the slave-trade and 

slave grown produce helped to bring Hast-In- 

dia sugars into more favourable notice ; and 
the result of this growing demand, met by in- 
creasing culture in Bengal, was, that from 100 

or 200 tons shipped home in 1790, the imports 

into London from Bengal in 1805 and 1807 

amounted to 5000 tons. ‘The following were 

the exports of Bengal sugar to Great Britain 

between the years 1808 and 1810: 





Years. Cwts. Value. Yenrs, Cwts, Value. 
» 1808 97 308% £56 789 1807 105,755 199,873 
1804 78,619 908,060 1808 48,499 88,016 
1805 102,732 295,814 | 1809 33.617 63,750 
1806. GT-455.—-130,250 | 1810 43,286 »=—:101,040 


From this time forward the sugar trade with 
British India steadily increased ; the throwing 
open of the Indian ports to private ships ; the 
tinal cession of the Company’s trade ; the reduc- 
tion of the Imperial duties on Sugar, the pro- 
duce of the British possessions in the Hast ; 
the failure of all the West Indian plantations, 
aided by the growing demand for sugars of all 
kinds, were all causes that had a_ sensible influ- 
cuce in. bringing this branch of commerce fo a 
degree of importance which fifty years since, could 
not have been anticipated by the most sanguine. 
In 1844 the imports of Bengal and Madras 
sugars into the port of London alone, amounted 
to 31,000 tons: in 1845, to 44,000 tons, in 
1881 to $0,294 tons, of which 2 were from 
Bengal and 4 from Madras. ‘The general 
import of sugar from the East Indies was as 
follows. 
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1819 1860 1861 1852 1853 

Cwt. Cwt, Cwt, | Cwt. | Cwt, 
Refined,...... seit tageens 56,074, 12,474 31.407 2,565) 1b,464 
Linrefined, ......ceeee 1,471,189)] 362,837 1,574,473]1 802,150) 1,225,278 
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1,527,218) 876,311 1.605,884|1,304,721]1,240,787 
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Cupper’s Three Presidencies. 


In addition to the Sugar-cane, however, as 
waa noticed at the commencement of this article, 
this product is now obtained from several other 
sources, which will be noticed as we proceed. 
Of the palm fribe, as producing Sugar, it may 
be here mentioned that the fermented toddy 
from the Gomuti palm, the 47enga saccharifera, 
is boiled to a syrup, and thrown to cool in 
small vessels, the form of which it takes, and 


in this shape it is sold in the markets. 


Upwards of four thousand years ago, the 
Hindoos knew how to makesugar from the 
flowers of the Madhuca (Bassia latifolia, Roxb.) 
but there is reason to suppose that sugar was 
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~ made from some of the palms, ata much earlier, Suear is obtained from many grasses. It 
period. At Jaffna in Ceylon, the sweet. unfer- | is procured in Italy from Sorghum  sacchara- 
mented toddy, of several pals, is. boiled | um; in China, from Saccharum sinense > in 
until it becomes a thick syrup, “when a. small} Brazil, fron Gynerium saccharoides ; in the West 
quantity of scraped cocoanut is _ throwy | Indies, from succharum tidlacenm ; aud in many 
in, to ascertain, by the feel, whether the | other parts of the world from, 8. offcinarum. The 
syrup has attained the proper. -consigtency : last two are commorly known as (sugar = canes, 
if that be the case, it is poured into..small| and they are generally considered as varieties of 
a single species of the 8. officinarum,- which 


baskets of palmyra leaf, in which it cools 
and hardens into jaggery. In the vear ending 5th | is now widely spreal over iglifferent parts 
of the world. Some curious specimens. of 


January 1890, Ceylon exported 9,589 ewts., of 
palin sugars were exhibited at the Great Exhi- 


jaggery, bearing a eustoms value of £1,937, fully 

two thirds of which consisted of the produce of | bition of 1851, among others,— gomuti palm su- 
the palmyra. ‘To make Veddum, or crystallised gar (Arenga saccharifera) from Java ; date palm 
jaggery, the syrup is. not boiled for so long a sugar, from the Deccan; Nipa sugar, from 
time, the pot which contains it, is covered, and | the stems of Nipa fruticans, as also from the 
put aside for some months, at the end of which | Bassia latifolia,—an East Indian tree. Among 
period the crystals are found in abundance. | the other sugars shown were beet-root sugar, 
The juice of the paliyra possesses a greater maple sugar, date sugar, from Dacea, sugar from 
quantity of saccharine matter than most of the} the butter tree (Bussia butyracea), produced in 
other palins ; about three quarts of it suffice for | the division of Rohelkund ; sugar candy, erystalliz- 
boiling into one pound of jaggery. The chief! ed by the natives of Calcutta and other parts of 
fault of the jaggery made at Jaffna, seems to | Tndia. Sugar and molasses from the grape, were 
arise from the excessive application of lime, a also shown from Spain, Tunis and the Zollverein. 
small quantity of which is of course absolutely | An experienced sugar-dealer easily judges of the 
necessary to prevent fermentation, It is said } value of sugar by the taste, smell, specific gra- 
that sugar which is chiefly the produce of the vity, moisture and general appearance. The 
jaggery, is more granulated and higher prized | value of inolasses may be determined by drying 
than that obtained from the sugar-cane. Large } at 224 degs., and by the taste. 

quantities are imported into Europe or Cuddalore The commercial demand for sugar is neverthe- 
and Madras. ‘The Export of Sngar from Cevlou | less mainly supplicd from the juice of the cane, 
for Madras is about nine thousand tons annually | which contains it. in greater quantity and 
and a considerable portion of that is supposed ‘purity than any other plant, and offers the 
to be the produce of the Palinyra. greatest facilities for its extraction. Al- 


hough sugar, identical in its character, exists 
Cocoannt tree.—In Ceylon when the toddy of the though sugar, identical in its character, e 


:; - jin the maple, maize, the deet-root, ‘and man- 
cocoanut tree 1s to be converted into snear, parti- in the ae? eee aie oot, wt 
‘ vo, and 3s economically obtained from these 
cular eare is taken to employ only clean and well | 8 a gre 
oe ; a so) ¢ | (0 @ considerable extent, yet it is not suffi- 
dried vessels, which are reeularly changed. Eight : 


ciently pure to adiuit of ready separation from 
rallons of sweet toddy, boiled over a slow fire ot tia : 
. re ‘oat f ‘ eu leis - fluid. call. | the foreign matter combined with it, at least by 
gemma ah on aia 7 a paca ere, : .| the simple mechanical means which the ordinary 
ed Penni, or Oe eee aa eugan MOlee i oroducers usually have at command ; unless carri- 
which quantity being again boiled, yields a kind ; | fae hay _ ; Lvthesigeatl is 
‘coarse brown suvar, known as jageery. which | © 08 04 large extent, and with suitable machin- 
Oh Cones own etal, Woes? oe ery and chemical knowledge and appliancers. The 
is formed into round cakes. When prepared | different e fata soins usually met 
. ; ok ake 3 Por a eae erent spec commerch war 
LOW Omesue Punposeryenclt ‘euke: 1s scparatel; with in ingland are four, viz:—brown, or mus- 
tied up in pieces of dried banana Jeaves and | ae Be (codon , eallé J a a sugar) 
3 7 ; . "e} ° 1) ; O e cy 
suspended in a smoky place. ; of ; ee 


. . . - claved sugar; refined or loaf sugar, and sugar 
Pheenia dactylifera. Sugar.— Every twelve piuts candy ; these varieties are altogether dependent 
of ils toddy bolls down to one of Jaggery or | on the difference in the methods employed in 
goor, and four pounds of jaggery yield one of their manufaeture. | Sat 
good brown sugar, so that the average produce of The cultivation of the sugar cane, and 
each tree is about seven or eight pounds of sugar the manufacture of sugar, were introduced 
annually. In the whole province of Benyal, into Europe from the Kast, by the Sara- 
about 15,000 maunds or 1,000,000 hundred- cens, soon after their. conquests, in the 
weight of sugar is manufactured from this Date eee 


| : ere four ninth century. 4 ne 
tree annually, but it sells ata ous, one- ourth the The common sugar cane is a perennial 


price of that of Sugar cane, ot 8 plant, very. sensitive ‘to cald,; and is, there- 

The sugar made from the juice of the Kittul| fore, restricted. in its © cultivation to regions 
tree, the Caryota urens, is considered to possess bordering on. the tropics, where there is lit- 
more saccharine propertics. than that produced | tle or no frost. . In the Eastern hemisphere its 
froin the cocoanut tree. — Cupper. production is principally confined to situations 
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favorable to its growth, lying between the for- 
tieth parallel of north latitude aud a correspond- 
ing degree south. The -eultivation of this: 
plant is principally confined to the W 
Venezuela, Brazil, Mauritius, British © India, 
China, Japan, the Sunda, Philippine, and Sand: 
wich Islands, and to the southern districts of the 
The varieties most cultivated in 
the latter are the striped blue and yellow ribbon, 
or Java, the recdiribbon, violet, from Java, the 
Creole, crystalline or Malabar, the Otaheite, the 
purple, the ‘vellow, the purple-banded, and the 
grey canes. The quantity of sugar produced on 
an acre varics from five hundred to three thou- 
sand pounds, averaging, perhaps, from eivht 


United States. 
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hundred to one thousand pounds. 
Six to eight 
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roughly ripe. 


from 


16 


of {5 or 16 ewt. 


to 


pounds of the 
juice of the plant, yield one pound of raw 
20 eartloads of 
ought to make a hogshead of sugar, if tho- 
The weight necessary to ma- 
nufacture 10,000 hhds. of sugar, is usually 
estimated at 250,000 tons, or 25 tous per hhd. 


est Indies, 


saccharine | 


SUGAR. 


and children, would not individually consume 
more than one pound avoirdupois by the month. 
A Brahmin, af ahy of the festivals given by 
the great, will digest for his own share a large 
quantity without at all embarrassing his sto- 
mach, “Ea, oe ee | 
Assuming the million and a half of tons 
that find their way into civilized markets, 
to represent an average value at the place of 
production of £15 per ton, we have here the 
representation of £22,500,000 sterling. But this 
value may fairly be increased by one-fourth. 
The whole exportable production of the sugar- 
vrowing countries was found to be, in 1844, 
about 780,000 tons, of which Cuba furnished 
200,000 tons. In 1845, notwithstanding Cuba 
only produced 80,000 tons, the increase from 
‘others sources was so considerable namely :— 
‘the British Colonial supply 40,900, United 
i States 40,000, Porto Rico 15,000, Brazil 
10,000 tons that the total produce fell very 
little short of the previous year—having reached 
764,000 tons. The present supply of sugar to 
the markets of Europe, is nearly as follows :— 


ee i a cee Rana a i nnereannannenl Nao te 


canes, 


ee ee ei 


fete. en) a ee Geis. 
1838-39 anes ee ee ee England,......cseseeee coe ees 8,000,000 
os (6,033 54, 930,050 195,48 < a 
39-40 141,219 60,858 201,577 191,279 laalak enpememe eens baibileges ena 
40-41 110.739 52,232 162,971 179,741 German League......0.-- 1,850,000 
41-42 107,560 97,792 205,352 202,971 Prussia,.. cceeseeseeeeeses 220,000 
42-43 123,685 80,429 204,114 109,29) Austria (ten Provinces).... 560,000 
43-44 125,178 78,943 204,121 202,259 es 
44-45 122,639 81,959 204,598 206,999 Belgium.....ceeeseeeee oe 294,000 
45-46 142,384 102,690 245,074 244,030 | The whole annual production of the world is 
47-48 164,646 125,829 290,475 289,537 | estimated by another party at 1,471,000,000 
48-49 139,868 107,844 247,712 308,131 | lbs, of which the United States produced 
49-50 142,203 121,859 264,053 296,119 | 150,000,000 Ibs., including 40,000,000 Ibs. of 
50-81 129-471 119,317 248,788 305,616 | maple sugar. Of the whole amount of sugar 
51-52 148,000 110,000 258,000 312,778 | produced, Europe consumes about 648,700 tons, 


‘The above figures refer to raw sugar only. 


divided nearly ‘&s follows :— 


At these periods, calculating from 1838-39, the 
duty on British sugar ranged from 24s. down to 
10s. per ewt., aud foreign slave-grown sugar 
from 63s. down to 14s. ‘The greatest impetus 


lbs. 
Great Britain.......... 6. 803,360,096 
ewes 160,080,000 





France......ececes 











was given to foygign sugar, when the duties were | Belgium......ceccseseeree 19,840,000 

reduced, in 1846. | Netherlands.............. 42,000,000 
| sehile annital cepa — ae! Russia... ...ceeseceecees-e 70,000,000 

produced anc sent into the markets of the clvuls- | : | 

ed world, at the present time, may be taken at | Denmark and Sete, cau 
1,500,000 tons, exclusive of the amount grown German Zollverein vetaee 101,300,000 

and manufactured for local consumption in India, | Other parts of Germany 160,000,000 
China, Cochin-China, aud the Malay Archipela- | Austria........cccecececee 30,000,000 
vo, of which no certain statistics exist, but Bete 

which has been estimated at about another mil- 4.428,580,096 


lion tons. So far back as 1844, the Calcutta 
“ Star,” in an article on sugar, estimated the 
domestic consumption in India, at 500,000 tons. 
This may be considerably below the mark, even if 
India is taken in its limited signification, as in- 


The consumption of sugar then in the whole 
world may be roughly estimated at.two and a 
half million tons, of which the United Kingdom 
may now be put down for 350,000 ; the rest of 
cluding only British subjects. On thisestimatethe | Europe 420,600, aud the United States 
94,000,000 of British subjects, men, women 300,000. : et 
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The production of sugar in the last four years | 
_ [current in previous years, the average of which 


may be stated comparatively as follows Le 































Cang SuGan. 1849 1850 | 1851. | 1859, 
Tons. { ‘Tons. | Tons. | ‘Lens. 

[| UDA. reese cree ere ene! 220,008 250,000: 242,000) 320,000 
Vorto Rico... 43,8001 48.200 - 40,506] 60,000 
Brazil . ces e veeoe? 106,000) 103,000] 118,000] 100,000 
United States........f 8,200) 120,401] 103,20] 110,000 
‘The West Indies, | 
L. French Colonies! 66,300) 47,200; 50,000 60,000 
2 Danish... Dow. 7,900) 5.000) 6,000 5,000 
3. Duteh o. Dow} WBs800) 14.200) 15,000 20 Ya 
#, British ... Do...) 142,200) 129,200} 148 QUO 140,000 
The Kast [ndies......f 704031 67,800) 66,000 60,000 
Mauritius. caseseeee) GUTS! 57,800} 85,000, 65,000 
VV Nave ts gnte- een eurae 90,000; 89,000; 99347 10K o42 
Manilla... oc ceases coe 20,000, 20,000 20,000, 20,000 
7 Sec Siencenirenibcmty ty Wengen. ‘een ema m | ‘mooi |" intoencecact ening nie cans tate 











919,182 952,200) 977,5171,014,512 


TY a eee ee ERY 1 np ne OR te Nee NL be Atlee ateny eeenene olen ope penn <—teEe SOS UNE: AONE. 


SKEET ROOT SUGAR. | 18-49. 1850, | 1851. lso2. 


ons 





SOT le Ne ty SUED HAS ee TE SAE TN meme a eeememnenin | NOIRE eee epee anne Se ato eed RET gt 


Tons. | Tons. ‘Tons, jHstand, P’, 
VPANC® cesesee eceeeeed 38,0001 61,000 79,000; 60,000 
Bolviim .., 5 O00 6 O00 s,00 Y QOY 
Aeros. aeeece} 88,000) 88,000F 49,000) 60,000 
Russia oo... teecreeal 15,000) 1 000f 15,000) 16,000 
ANS cancagds vreonuss 6,500) 10,000) 15,000) 18,000 





95.500) 129,000) 162,0Q0; 153,000 
VIVES) YH2,200F O77,5 “| DObbade 


otal...1,014,65211,08 1,200]1,139,5 F7]1, 107,542 


eee 


Cane Sugar... eePsee een 


em ame wins nr meg cme ain | HRA 


Mauridius.-~In the year 1813, the exports of 
sugar from this islaud were but 549,465 Ibs., 
and increasing gradually to 128,476,547 Ibs. in 


1849, or two-bundred fold in thirty-six years. | as it requires from cighteen 


The equalisation of the duties in 1825, and the 
adimission of Maurinus sugars into Iineland on 


the same footing as those from the West Indies, | 


had the effect of stimulating the suear trade of 
Mauritius, and advancing it to its present remark- 
able success. Notwithstanding its immense crops, 
scareely more than three-fifths of the island is 
vet under cultivation ; but it has the advantage 
of acheap and abundant supply of labor, and 
much improved machinery has been introduced. 
The planters first commenced introducing Coolies 
in 1835, and were for some time restricted to the 
single port of Caleutta for theirsupply. The 
recent advices from Mauritius furnish some in- 
teresting information regarding the progress 
making in the sugar production of that colony. 
Tn reference to the cultivation of the cane, it is 
stated that by “the introduction of guano upon 
several estates in the interior, the production has 
been very largely increased ; but as the value and 
economy of manure has not been hitherto sufti- 
ciently estimated, its introduction has not been 
so general as could be desired. ‘I'he importance 
of free labor to the cultivation of the estates, has 
now become fully appreciated by the planters ; 
it being found that an equal amount of work can 
be obtained by this means from a less number of 
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hands, and that at lower rates of wages than were 


. 


is shown in the following table :— 


Number of | . Aggresate 




















Average 

YEARS Coolies — jamount.of wages wagea per head! 
employed. | paid per week. | per week. 
Lm s.  d. 
1846 47,733 33.484 — 1460 

1847 4 48,314 35,338 l4  9- 

1845 41777 26,627 12 9 
ISt9 45,38 4 27 625 12. 2 
1850 47,912 31,664 12 


12 2 


TE 


1851] 


saa ea ae nnEReEnimnmarEn ean teria anime 


In 1826, to make from 25 to 30,000,000 Ibs. 


42.275 
of sugar, it required 30,000 laborers (slaves) ; 


27,832 





ere mate 


at the present time, with less than 45,000 (from 
Which number fully 5,009 must be deducted 
as abscut from work from various causes), 
135,090,000 Ibs. are produced, or about five 
tines the quantity under slavery. ‘The eoolies are 
found to be an intelligent race, who have become 
inured to the work required, and by whose labor 
this small island ean produee the filth part of 
the consumption of the United Kingdom, and 


! that with only about 70,000 acres under eane 


cultivation, About 10,000 male lnunivrants, 
introduced since 1843, are not now working 
| under engagement, but are following other oc- 
cupations, and thus become permanent con- 
stuners, Some cultivate land on a small seale, 
hon their own account, but very few plant canes, 
| to-twentv months 
before they obtain any return for their Jabor ; 
but the most important fact established by this 
and other oflicial statements is, that only a small 
number of immigrants leave the colony at the 
expiration of their industrial residence. In the 
manufacture of sugar from the cane, consider- 
able improvement has been effected by the 
introduction of new methods of boiling and 
grinding, ‘The vacunm pan and the system of 
Wetsell are all tending to economise the cost of 
production, and to save that losswhich for years 
amounted, iu grinding alone, to nearly one-third 
of the Juice of the cane. ‘The planters begin to 
find that they can increase the value of their 
sugar 30 to 40 per ceut. by-these improve- 
ments, and that their future prosperity depends 
upon carrying them out. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, here, as in many other of our colonies, a 
very large number of planters do not yet ap- 
preciate the advantages to be obtained by the 
adoption of improved machinery and manufac- 
ture, or by improved cultivation, and still struggle 
on under the old system of-waste and negligence, 
which can only result in the ruin and destruc- 
tion of their property. In 1827, the number of 
sugar estates in operation in Mauritius, were 49 
worked by water power, 50 by cattle or horses, 
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and 22 by steam--total 111; in 1836, this num- | 1842, (3.464 ewt.; and in 1843, 48,977 cewt. In 
ber had increased to 186, viz—-64 moved by | the fifteen years, between 1835 and 1850, the ex- 
water power, 10 by horse, and 112 by steam. In] port of sugar from the Philippine Islands more 
1839, the number was 211, of which 138 were | than doubled :— OE m Beh 28 | 
worked by steam power—70,292 acres were | Tons. | os Tons. 
then under cultivation with sugar. ‘There are} 1835 ........ 11,542 | 1841-0... 15 B21 
now about 490 sngar estates, whereof only 231] 1836 0... 4. 14.875 1842 ........ 19,540 
have mills—42 are worked by water power, the IS37 s.ceceeee 12293 | 1843 0.00. 22 239 















rest by steam. ‘Ihe annual Mauritius crops, as Tah sees eeens : arte re see ten nes aoe 
saecsaes : er ie hee : eee “15,6: 45 asasseees : 
exported, for theJast ten years, have been as fol 1840 "16563 | 1850 wo. 2si74s 


lows. ‘Lhe shipments frequently extend beyond 
a vear, hence a discrepancy sometimes between 
the year’s crop and the year’s export :-— 


About a third of this is raw sugar, the rest is 
clayed or refined. It is singular, that though 
these islands belong to Spain, the export of this 





AQ | oe Ay oe ( 
eek ae aeons cet AN —— ; oe staple product to that country should be limited 
1843 -deb a a wr oe |) 28,600 1848-49 eee ces 50,782 | re , . ca : 
: , eae : : to about 600 tons ; America taking about one- 
1S44-45 0.0... 37,600 | 1849-50 2.2... 5,811) iy and dno: i. dice Ee 
eras — : . sixth, and Hnegland and her colonies the remaind- 
1845-46 ...... 49,100-| 1850-51 ..... 55,000] 0. ane is ; ses 
1846-47 64.100 | 1851-32 65 300 | o" here is now an increased demand for the 
mae, Gee Matern ae iis Australian colonies, consequent upon the large 


Resides its exports to Great Britain, Mauritius 
ships large quantities of sugar to the Cape 
of Good Hope and Australia. Its local con- 
sumption is moreover put down at about 2,500 
tons. The progressive inercase in its exports 


influx of population to that quarter. 
Export of sugar from Manila in 1850. 
Pieculs. 
To Great Britain.........cecsssesceeereeescee ces 146,926 
» Continent of Wurope........cecceeereeeee 90,830 





is marked by the folloning return of imports} » Australian ColonieS...... see creer ene 142,359 
into Great Britain from the island :— z Singapore, Batavia, and Bombay......... 12,719 
ewt. aut, California and thie VAC Csi .adevsmeiesnias 29 144 

T8260" piuascee 93.723 | 1839 0.2... 604,67) yo The United States........ccccersesseereee  F7,S19 

of ae 186,782 | 1840 we... 690,994 — 

1828 ee poe eta [ASM 545 356 459,927 
86),325 | 1842 0.0... "16,009 Sugar cane.-—The sugar cane occurs In a wild 

297,055 | 1543 J... 696,652 | state on many of the islands of the Pacific, but in 


. 485,710 | Sth ow... = 540,419 


| | no part of the American continent, notwithstand- 
517553 | 1845 ...... 716,175 


ing a contrary opinion has been expressed. 





, 52] Ae ESHO weer, } ree The following are the chief varieties cultivated 
ee i eats an in the West Indies, Louisiana, the Hast Indies, 
558237 | 1849... g9g.24 | wed Mauritius :— 
497-302 | 1850... 1 (103,296 1. Common or ereole cane, so called from 
1838... 537,455 ISSL oo... 999,337 | being introduced from the New World. 


9. Yellow Bourbon. 

8. Yellow Otaheite. 

4, Otaheite with purple bands. 

5. Purple Otalicite. 

6. Ribbon cane. 

Mr. L. Wray, in’ his “ Practical Sugar 


Java.— Attention has been withdrawn, ina 
ereat measure, from sugar cultivation in Java, 
owing to coffee being found a more remunera- 
tive staple. The following figures serve to show 
the extent of its exports of sugar: — 


1826 wo... as 1838 _...... ee Planter,” considers the Bourbon, and yellow, 
1827 wos. 38.357 | 1839 ....... 999,895 | oF straw-coloured Otaheite cane, as identical, 
1828 ..... 31.301 | 1810 ........ 1,231,135 | but merely altered by change of soil and climate. 
TS wadeaes 91,227 1 184] x cseus 1,252,041 |The yield from these cane-plants seems to be 
ASSO... 129,300 | 1842 ....... 1,105,856 | about the same in either Jndies, viz., in good 
S8L s., 2 144.077 | 1843 0. 1,162,212 | land about two-and-a half tons of dry sugar per 
T832. ceccee 292.705 | 184k cee, 1,260,790 |. Napanee 

oe el lee tes eis. oe 

183k 0.2, 443,011 | 1848 2. 1,798,012 A very large species of red cane, growl 
1835 cecese. 593,162 | 1850... 1,797,874 att Gowhatty, in Assam, 1s made favorable 
1830. cccaes 607,336 | 1851... 1,987.957 mention of for its streneth of growth, early 
1837 ...6.. 820,063 | 1852 ........ 2,090,845 maturity, and juiciness ; and Mr. Wray strong- 


- Jn JS40) England imported from Java 76,533 cwt.: 
in 1841, 87,342 cwt.; in 1842, 24,922 cwt. ; 
in 1843, 35,161 cwt.; aud in 1844, about 72,000 
cwt. ; but most of this was only sent to Cowes, 
for orders, to be transhipped to the Continent. 


ly recommends the introduction into the West , 
Indies of another fine variety, generally grown@ 
in the Straits’ Settlements, where it 1s known > 
by the name of the Salangore caue. He con- 
siders) they would ratoon better than any 

Philippines—Vhe Exports from Manila into} other cane, and the return from it is on the 
ercat Britain in 1841, were 133,482 cwt.: in‘ average 8.600 Ibs. of dry sugar to the acre. 
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‘* For my own part, he says, I have always reckon- 
ed as “an average, 3,600 lbs. of dry sugar.to 
the acre as the return this cane will give,-on 


anything like good land, in the Straits, according 


to the present imperfect: mode of expressing and 
manufacture ; but, considering: the surpassing 
richness of land in the West India Islands, De- 
merara, and Mauritius, I should not be in any 
way surprised to find that it would there give 
even three tons an acre. The” Salangore cane 
grows firm and stong; stands upright much 
better than the Otaheite ; gives juice most abun- 
dantly, which is sweet and easy of clarification, 
boils well, and produces a very fine, fair sugar, 
of a bold and sparkling grain.” 

Much discussion has arisen on the subject of 
raising the sugar cane from seed, and the possibili- 
ty has been universally denied among the planters 
and agricultural societies of the West India colo- 
nies. Mr. Pritchard, a sugar planter of Louisiana. 
in the “ United States Patent Report for 1850,” 
however, states :—“ It is an error to suppose 
that the cane cannot be propagated from the 
seed. This may be the case when the seed is 
obtained from plants that have been produced 
for a number of years from buds, or eyes. All 
plants that have been produced in this way for 
n series of years, lose the faculty of form- 
ing prolific seeds; and the sugar cane is go- 
verned by the same laws which govern the 
whole vegetable kingdom. It cannot, there- 
fore, be expected to produce seeds after it 
has been cultivated for a great length of time.” 

India.—Sugar is a very old and exten- 
sive cultivation in India. It would propably be 
within the mark, to estimate the annual pro- 
duce of the country ata million of tons. Aun 
official return showed that the quantity of sugar 
carried on one road of. the interior, for 
provincial consumption, was about equal to the 
whole quantity shipped from Caleutta —some 
50,000 or 60,000 tons. India is fast becoming a 
great sugar producing country, although its pro- 
duce and processes of manufacture are rade aud 
imperfect. ‘The Coolies who return from time 
to time tothe India ports, bring with them 
much acquired knowledye and experience from the 
Mauritius. In 1825, the import of sugar from 
the Hast Indies-was but 146,000, ewt, and it 
fluctuated greatly in succeediny years, being oc- 
casionally as low as 76,600 cwt. In 1837 the 
quantity imported was just double what it was 
in 1827. In 181, it had reached as high Me 
1,239,738 cwt., and subsequently kept steady 
for a few years at 1,100,000 ewt.—and for the 
last four years ending 1851, has averaged 
W1400000 cw. rae 

Some years since, (Report, 18¢h December, 
1822) the 


sugar cane in Hindostan, and-the. information 
obtained was published in a large folio vo- 


| East. India Company instituted. 
inquiries relative to the cultivation of the 
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lume. The Reports..furnished by their officers, 
from almost every district,-concur in stating that 
there were three kinds cultivated :—1, ‘The pur- 
ple. 2. The white. 3, A variety of the white, 
requiring @ large supply of water... The epitome 
of the Reports affétds this infurmation;.— —_, 
1. The purple coloured cane yielda a.sweeter, 
richer juice, than the yellow or light coloured, 
but in less quantity, and is harder to press. 
Grows on dry lands. Scarce any: other, sort in 
Beerbhoom, much in Radnagore, some. about 
Santipore, mixed with light colored cane. Grows 
also near Calcutta; in some fields separate, in 
others mixed with pooree or light colored cane. 
When eaten raw, is more dry and pithy in the 
mouth, but esteemed better sugar than the poo- 
rée, and appears to be the superior sort of cane. 
Persons who have been West Indian planters do 
not know it as a West Indian cane. | 

2. The light colored cane, yellow, inclining 
lo white ; deeper yellow when ripe, and on rich 
ground, it is the same sort as that which grows 
in the West India Islands; softer, more juicy 
than the Cadjoolee, but juice less rich, and pro- 
duces sugar less strony ; requires seven maunds 
of poorce juice to make as much goor or inspis- 
sated Juice as is produced fromm six of the Cad- 
joolee. Much of this kind is brought to the 
Calcutta markets, and eaten raw. 

3. Lhe white variety, which grows in swampy 
lands, is light colored, and grows to a great 
height. Its juice is more watery, and yields a 
weaker sugar than the Cadjoolee. However, as 
much of Bengal consists of low grounds, aud as 
the uplaud canes are liable to suger from drought 
it may be advisable to encourage the cultivation 
of it, should the sugar it produces be approved, 
though in a less degree than other sugars, in or- 
der to guard against the effects of dry seasons. 
Experience alone can determine how far the idea 
of enconraging this sort may answer. Besides 
the foregoing, several kinds are now known to 
the Indian planter. One of them, the China su- 
gar cane, was considered by Dr. Roxburgh to be 
a distinct species, and distinguished by him as 
Saccharum sinense. It was introduced into In- 
dia in 1796, by Karl Cornwallis, as being supe- 
rior to the native kinds, It is characterised by 
a hardness which effectually resists most of the 
country rude mills; but this hardness is import- 
antly beneficial, inasmuch as that it withstands 
the attack of the white ants, hogs, and jackals, 
which destroy annually a large. portion.of the 
connnon cane. Reports of Dr. Rowburgh, Mr. 
Touchet of Radanagore. and Mr. Cardia of Mir- 
sapore, Cutna, Papers. on the:-India Sugar, 
page 258. PG ee 1 See Se Ae if 2 

- Mysore. —Dr. Buehanan-« found, four kuids 
known::an Mysore. #:Two of. these are evi- 
dently the purple .and white. generally known ; 
but as this is not distinctly stated, Mr. Sim- 
mond has -retained the form in whiel he 
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notices them. Restali, the native sugar of the 
Mysore, could only be planted in the last two 
weeks of March and two first of April. It com- 
pletes its growth in twelve months, smd does not 
survive for a second crop. Jts cultivation’ has 
been superseded by others, 

Puttaputti~—This was introduced from-Arcot, 
during the reign of Hyder Ali. It is:the- only 
one from which the natives can extract sugar; it 
also produces the best Bed/a or Jaggery. It can 
be planted at the same season as the other, as 
wellas atthe end of July and beginning~of 
August. It is fourteen months in completing 
its growth ; but the stools prodiice a second crop, 
like the ratoons of the West Indies, which ripen 
in twelve months. 

Maracabo, Cuttaycabo.—These two are very 
small, seldom exceeding half an inch diameter ; 
yet in some districts of Mysore, as about Colar, 
the last-named is the variety usually cultivated ; 
but this arises from its requiring less water than 
the larger varieties. The best varieties are those 
introduced from the Islands of Otaheite and 
Bourbon. Hindostau is indebted for their intro- 
duction to Captain Sleeman, who brought them 
hither from the. Mauritius in 1827. He com- 
mitted them to Dr. Wallich, under whose care, 
at the Botanic Garden, they have flourished, and 
been the sotirce from whence the benefit has been 
generally diffused. Their superiority over those 
which have been usually cultivated by the natives 
has been completely established. ‘Ihe largest of 
the Hindoostan canes, ripe and trimmed ready 
for the mill, has never been found to exceed five 
pounds ; but it is not uncommon for an Otaheite 
cane, under similar circumstances, to weigh seven 
pounds. [Many are of opinion, that although the 
juice of this cane is larger in quantity, yet that 
it contains less sugar. ‘There is some sense in 
the reason they assign, which is, that in the 
Mauritius and elsewhere it has the full time of 
twelve or fourteen months allowed for its com- 
ing to maturity—whereas the agriculture of In- 
dia and especially in Bengal, only allows it eight 
or nine months, which, though ample to mature 
the smaller country canes, is not sufficient for 
the Otaheite.] ‘The extra weight arises pro- 
portionately from an increased secretion of 
superior sap. ‘The sugar is more abundant, gra- 
nulates more readily, and has less scum. Other 
superior qualities are, that the canes ripen earlier, 
and are less injured by the occurrence cf pro- 
tracted dry weather. Of the history of the sugar 
cane @ popular tradition obtains amongst the 
natives, that, in very ancient times, a vessel be- 
longing ¢o their country chanced by accident to 
leave one of her crew, under a desperate. fit of 
sickness at a desert island at a consider- 
able distance: in the Eastern Seas, and that, 





returning by the same route, curiosity prompt-. 


ed them to inquire after the fate of their 
companion, when, to their utter astonish- 
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ment, the man presented himself to their view, 
completely recovered from his sickness, and-even 
in a state of more than common health. With 


}anxiety they inquired for ake . phy he had so 


successfully applied, and were.oon ucted by him 


to the ae on which he: acquainted them 


he had solely subsisted trem thetime of their de- 
parture. Attracted by such powerful recommen- 
dation, every care and attention was bestowed, 
we may suppose, to convey such an invaluable 
acquisition to their own lands, where. the. soil 
and climate have mutually. since contributéd to 
its present prosperity. or er | 
- Soil.—The soil best suiting the sugar cane 
is aluminous rather than the contrary, tena- 
cious without being heavy, readily allowing 
excessive moisture to drain away, yet not 
light. One gentleman, Mr. Ballard, has en- 
deavoured to make this point clear by describ- 
ing the most favorable soils about Gazepore as 
“« light clays,” called there Mootearee, or doansa 
according as there is more or lees sand in their 
composition.— Trans. Agri-Hort. Soc. i, 121. 
Mr. Peddington seems to think that calcareous: 
matter, and iron in the state of perowide, are es- 
sential to be present in a soil for the production 
of the superior sugar cane. There can be no 
doubt that the calcareous matter is necessary, 
but experience is opposed to his opinion relative 
to the peroxide. ‘Ihe soil preferred at Radna- 
gore is there distinguished as the soil of ‘‘ two 
qualities,” being a mixture of rich clay and sand, 
and which Mr. Touchet believed to be known in 
England as a light brick mould. About Rung- 
pore, Dinajpore, and other places where the 
ground is low, they raise the beds where the cane 
is to be planted four or five feet above the land — 
adjacent. The experience of Dr. Roxburgh agrees 
with the preceding statements. He says, * The 
soil that suits the cane best in this climate is a 
rich vegetable earth, which on exposure to the 
air readily crumbles down into very fine mould. 
It is also necessary for it to be of sucha level as 
allows of its being watered from the river by sim- 
ply damming it up (which almost the whole of 
the land adjoining to this river, the Godavery, 
admits of), and yet so high as to be easily drain- 
ed during heavy rains. Such a soil, and in such 
a situation, having been well meliorated by vari- 
ous crops of leguminous plants, or following, 
for two or three years, is slightly manured, or 
has had for some time cattle pent upon it. A 
fSourite manure for the cane with the Hindoo 
farmer is the rotten straw of green and black 
pessaloo (Phaseolus mungo, maz.) Roxburgh* 
on the Culture.of Sugar and Jaggary in the 
Rajahmundry Circar; Third Ap.. to Report . 
ou East India Sugar, p- 2. Many accord- 
ant opinious might be added to the preced- 


ing, but it seems only necessary to observe - fur- 


ther that the sugar cane requires a soil sufficient- 
ly elevated to be entirely free from inundation, 
E 9 
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but not so high az to be deprived of moisture, 
or astto encourage the production of white ants 


(termes). The sugar cane is au exhausting-crop, 


and it is seldom cultivated by the ryot.more 
frequently than oncs in three: or four years.on 
the same land. During the intermediate period, 
such plants are grown as are found to improve 
the soil, of which, says Dr. Tennant, the Indian 
farmer is a perfect judge. ‘They find. the legu- 
minous tribe the best for the purpose. . Such 
long intervals of repose from the cane would not 
be requisite if a better system of manuring were 
adopted. . 

Mr J, 
ing analysis of three 
producing sugar. They were all a soft, fine- 
erained:alluvium, without pebbles. No. 1 


Prinsep has recorded the follow- 


throughout the whole of that part of the country, 
and to some mixture of this earth with the sur- 
face soil the fertility of the latter is ascribed :— 
oo l 2 3 
Hygrometric moisture, on drying at 


212.deg. ... = as -. 25 Bi 36 
Carbonaceous and vegetable matter, 

on calcination... ou ee 18 21 4:0 
Carbonate of lime (No. 3 effervesced.) 1°56 06 8°9 
Alkaline salt, soluble. big . 10 Il 08 
Silex and alumina. sie awe 94°1 94.1 88: 


1000 100°0 100.0 
The earths unfortunately were not separated. 
Mr. Prinsep says the two first were chiefly of 
sand, and the third somewhat argillaceous. ‘The 
former required irrigation, but the other was 
sufficiently retentive of moisture to render it un- 
necessary.—(Journ. Asiatic Soc., ii. 435.) 
_ Manures.—The sugar cane being one of 
the most valued cropsof the ryot, he always 
devotes to it a portion of the fertilising 
matter he, has, at command, though in every 
instance thig.is too small. In the Rajah- 
mundry - district, previously to planting, the 
soil is slightly, manured, either by having 
cattle folded upon it, or by a light covering 
of the rotten straw of the green and black pes- 
salloo, which is bere a favourite fertiliser. In 
some parts of Mysore the mud from the bottom 
of tanks ig employed, aud this practice is more 
generally adopted. in other places. Thus the 
fields being divided by deep ditches in Dinajpoor, 


the, mud from which is enriched by the remains 


of decayed aquatic. plants;aad animals, forms an 
excellent manure for the gugar cane, and of this 
the ryota make use, spreading it over the surface 





‘S. 


before, the. ploughing. 


that, operation.is completed, the soil, is further 
fertilised. by. a dressing of oileake and ashes. 
Crushed, bones wonld unquestianably be of the 


greatest, benefit, if applied to the 





tes 
ar 






soils distinguished for 


was 
from a village called Mothe, on the-Sarjee, about 
ten miles north of the Ganges, at Buxar, and the 
others from the south bank of the Ganges, near 
the same place. There is a substratum of kunkar 





sugar cane crop. 
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Not only would their: animal matter serve as 
food for the plants, but the phosphate of lime of 
the bones is one of the chief saline constituents 
of the sugar cane. 2 
‘Salt is said tobe valuable: manure for this 
crop. Dr. Nugtnt, in .a: Report: made - to 
the Agricultural Society of Antigua, :observes 
that salt has been: found a, valuable auxili- 
ary in cultivating the sugar cane. * Many trials 
of it, he says, have been made during: sucees- 
sive seasons applied generally to the -extent:of 
about nine or ten bushels per acre. It destroys 
grubs and other insects, and give the. canes- an 
increased vigor and ability to. resist drought. 
It is a singular remark of the intelligent traveller, 
M. de Humboldt, while speaking of the practice 
adopted in the Missions of the Orinoco, when.a 
coco-nut plantation is made, of throwing .a cer- 
tain quantity of salt into the hole which receives 
the nut ; that of all the plants cultivated by man 
there are only the sugar cane, the plantain, the 
mammee, and the Avocada pear, which endure 
equally irrigation with fresh and salt water. 

In the West Indies, when the cane is affected 
by what 1s called there the dlast, which is'a 
withering or drying up of the plants, an unfail- 
ing remedy is found to be watering them with 
an influsion of dung in salt water (L’Explotation 
de Sucreries.] Porter on the sugaf canes. 85, 
821. | 





Preparation of soil.—In the Rajahmundry dis- 
trict, during the months of April and May, the 
ground isfrequently ploughed, until brought into 
avery fine tilth. About the end of May, or 
beginning of June, the rains usually commence, 
and the canes are then to be planted. If the 
rains do not set in so early, the land is flooded 
artificially, and when converted into a soft mud, 
whether by the rain or by flooding, the canes 
are planted. em Ts 

In Mysore, the ground is watered for three 
days, and then, after drying for the same 
period, ploughing commences, this operation 
being repeated five times during the following 
eight days. The clods during this time are 
broken small by an instrument called col dudalé. 
The field is then manured and ploughed a sixth 
time. After fifteen days it is ploughed again, 
twice in the course of one or two days... After'a 
lapse of eight days it is ploughed a ninth time. 
Altogether these operations occupy about forty- 
four days. For planting, which is done ia, aix days, 
an implement called yella kudalé,is employed, 

In Dinajpoor, “the field; from -abeut the 
middle of October . until, about. the: 20th of 
January, receives ten or twelve dpublw plough- 
ings, and after. each is smoothed: with : the -mogi. 
During the, last three months of this time it is 
and ditches. On, fhis.aceount, the land fit for 
sugar cane is generally divided -into fields by 
wide ditches, into which much: mud is washed 
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‘by the rain, and is again thrown on the fields 
when the country dries, and leaves it enriched 
by innumerable aquatic vegetables and animals 


that have died as the water left them. When 


the ploughing has: been cowpleted, the field is 
manured with ashes’ and olloake.” - 

- About “Maida, “ the land is first ploughed 
in the’ month of Cartick, length and breadth 
ways, aud harrowed in like manner; four or 
devs after it is again ploughed and har- 
rowed;.'as before, twice. In the month of 
Aghan, the whole land is covered with fresh 
earth, again “twice ploughed, and harrowed in 
different directions, and then manured with 
dung. Fifteen or twenty days afterwards it is 
to he twice ploughed, as_ before ; eight or ten 
days after “which, it is to be slightly manured 
with dung and the refuse of oil, mixed together ; 
then twice ploughed and harrowed in different 
directions, so that the clods of earth brought be 
well mixed together with the land. This prepara- 
tion continues until the 20th or 25th of the 
month Poons.” | 

In the vicinity of Dacca, during “ Cautic or 
Augun (October, November) the Ryots begin 
to prepare their ground. They first dig a 
trench: round their fields, and raise a mound 
of about three feet in height. Ifthe ground 
to be cultivated is waste, about nine inches 
of the surface are taken off, and thrown with- 
out the enclosure. The ground is ploughed 
tothe depth of nine inches more. The clods 
are broken, and the earth made fine. In Maug 
or Fangun (January, February) the sugar cane 
is planted ; a month afterwards earth is raised 
about the plants; after another month this is 

zpeated. ‘The crop is cut in Poous and Maug 
(December, January). If the ground be not 
waste, but cultivated, the surface is not taken 
off. After cutting the crop, itis not usual 
again to grow sugar cane on thesame ground 
tor eighteen months, on account of the indifferent 

roduce afforded by a more early planting. 

In the Zillah, North Mooradabad, the \and is 
broken up at the end of June. After the rains 
have ceased it is manured, and has eight or ten 
ploughings. This clears it of weeds. In Feb- 
ruary it is again manured and ploughed four or 
five times, ‘aud just before the sects are planted 
some dung, four cart-loads to each cutcha bee- 
gah of low land, and five cart-loads to high land, 
are added. The land is well rolled after the 
tour last ploughings, and again after the cuttings 
are set.” | | 

About’ Benares and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts,: Mr:Haines says, that owing to the 


hot: winds which prevail “ from March until the 








setting in of the ‘antual rains in June or July, 
the lands-temain fallow till that period. In the’ 
mean time, those fields that are selected for sugar 


cane are partially manured by throwing upon 
them all manner of rubbish they can collect, and 


an Assarree crop is’ tak 
tended for sugar cane), ‘they conmiten 
ing the cane lands, and continue te do so four 
or five times monthly (as they consider the great- 
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by herding their buffaloes and cattle upon them 
at night, though most of the manure from the 
latter source is agaiti collected and dried for fuel. 
When the annual reitis’‘Have fairly. set in, and 
the Aesarree crops’ sown “(in some. instances 
crop en from the lands in- 

onmifence plough - 








er number of times the fields are tarned up 
at this period of the season, the better: the crop 
of cane will be), till the end of October, continu- 
ing to throw on the little manure they can-collect. 
Towards the end of October, and in November, 
their ploughs are much engaged in sowing thetr 
winter (or rubbee) crops of wheat, barley, grain 
&c.; and at this period they make arrangements 
with the shepherds who have large flocks of 
sheep, to fold them upon the fields at night, for 
which they pay so much per beegah in grain. 
During the latter part of November, and early 
in December, the fields are again ploughed well, 
and all grass, weeds, &c., removed with the hoe ; 
then the surface of the field is made as smooth 
as possible by putting the “ hengah” (a piece of 
wood eight to ten feet in length, and five to’ six 
‘aches in breadth, and three or four inches in 
thickness, drawn by two pairs of bullocks, and 
the man standing upon the wood to give 
it weight), over several times for three or 
four days in succession. This makes the 
surface of the field very even and somewhat 
hard, which prevents the sun and dry west 
wind from abstracting the moisture, which is of 
great importance at this period of the season, for, 
should there be no rain, there would not be suf- 
fcient moisture at the time of planting the cane 
to cause vegetation. In this state the land re- 
mains till the time of planting the cane cuttings, 
which is generally the Ist to the 15th of Febru- 
ary ; but should there have been a fall of rain in 
the mean time, or excess of moisture appear, the 
field is again ploughed, and the hengah put 
over as before. A day or two previous to plant- 
ing the cane, the field is ploughed *and the 
hengah lightly put over.’ — (Trans. Agri-Hort. 
Soc. vi. 4, 5.) 

Sets. —When the canes are cut at harvest 
time, twelve er eighteen inches of their tops are 
usually taken off, and stored, to be employed for 
sets. Each top has several joints, from each of 
which a shoot rises, but seldom more than one 
ot two arrive ata proper growth. When first 
cut from the stem, the tops intended for plants 
are tied in bundles of forty or fifty each, and 
are carefully kept moist. Ina few days they put 
forth new leaves : they are then . cleared of the 


old leaves, aud separately dipped “into a mixture 
of cowdung, pressed mustard seed, and‘ water. 
“A ary spot is prepared, and rich loose mould 


arid a small quantity of pressed mustard seed ; 
the plants are separately placed therein, a smal} 
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| quantity of earth strewed amongst’ them, and 
then covered with leaves‘and grass to preserve: 


| Other laborers follow, and with: the foot press 


4 





them from heat, ‘Ten or twelve days 4 
they are planted in the fields; © 
_ In Burdwan, the tops, before they are “plant- 
ed, are cut into pieces from four to six inches 
long, so that there are not more than four 
knots in each. ‘Two or three of. these plant 
tops are put together in the ground, and a 
beegah requires from 7,500 to 10,240 plants. 
In Rungpore and Dinajpoor, about 9,000 
plants are required for a beegah, each being 
about a foot in length. | 

In Beerbhoom, 8,000 plants are said to be re- 
quisite for a beegah, each cane top being about 
fifteen inches long. 

Near Culcutta, from 3,000 to 8,000 plants are 
required for a beegah according to the goodness 
of the soil, the worse soil needing most plants. 

In Mysore an acre contains 2,420 stools, and 
yields about 11,000ripe canes. 

Near Rajamundry about 400 cuttings are 
planted on acutcha beegah (one-eighth of an 
acre). af 

In Zilla, North Mooradabad, 4,200 sets, each 
eight inches long, are inserted upon each cutcha 
beegah of low land, and 5,250 upon high land. 

In the district of Gollagore the Ryots cut a 
ripe cane into several pieces, preserving two 
or three joints to each, and put them into a small 
bed of rich mould, dung, and mustard-seed 
from which the oil has been expressed. 

At Radnagore, when the time of cutting the 
canes arrives, their tops are taken off, and 
these aré placed upright in abed of mud 
for thirty or forty days, and covered with leaves 
or straw. The leaves are then stripped from 
them, and they are cut iuto pieces, not having 
less than two nor more than four joints each. 
These sets are kept for ten or fifteen days in a 
bed prepared for them, from whence they are 
taken and planted in rows or three together, 
eighteen inches or two feet intervening between 
each stool. 


Planttig.—The time and mode of planting 


vary. 

in the Rejakmundary Circar, Dr. ‘Roxburgh 
says, that “daring the months of April and 
May tlie land is repeatedly ploughed with the 
common Hindoo plough, which soon brings the 
loose rich soil(speaking of the Delta of the 
Godavery) into very excellent order. About the 
end of May and ‘beginning of June, the rains 
generally set'im, in frequent heavy showers. 
Now is the time to plant the cane ; but should 
the rains hold back, the prepared field is water- 
ed or flooded from the river, ‘and, while perfectly 
wet, like soft mud, the cane ‘is planted. ‘ The 
method is host simple. “Laborers “with baskets 
of the cuttings, of one or two’ joints each, ar- 


te 


range themselves along one side of the field. They 


* walk side by side, in as straight‘ line as their 





February), the land is to be ‘twice red, 
and harrowed repeatedly, length. and. breadth: 
ways; after which it is furrowed, the furrows 
half'a cubit apart, in: which the plants: are to 
be set at about four fingers’ distance from each 
other, when the furrows are filled up with the land 
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eye and judgment enable them, dropping the sets 
at the distance of about: eighteen ‘inches asunder 


in rows, and about four feet’ from row to row. - 


the set about two inches:into:the soft, ©“ mud-tike | 


soil which, with a sweep or two with the sole of 
the foot, they most easily and readily ‘ cover.” — 
(Roxburgh on the Culture of Sugar.jo =. 






= Eos tik i 
plows? 


BuO 


About Ma/da, in the month of Mang’ (Jannery 









that lay upon its ridges. The plants being thus 
set, the land is harrowed twice in different direc. 
tions ; fifteen or twenty days afterwards the cane 
begins to grow, when the weeds which appear 
with it must be taken up ; ten or twelve days 
after this the weeds will again appear. ‘They 
must again be taken up, and the earth at the 
roots of the canes be removed, when all the 
plants which have grown will appear. 
At Ghazepore the rains set in at the beginning 
of March, and planting then commences. | 
Near Culcutia the planting takes place in 
May and June. es 
In Dinajpoor aud Rungpore the planting time 
is February. | 
About Commercolly it is performed in January. 
The field is divided into beds six cubits broad, 
separated from each other by small trenches 
fourteen inches wide and eight inches deep. 
In every second trench are small wells, about 
two fect deep. The irrigating water flowing 
along the trenches fills the wells, and is 
taken thence and applied to the canes by 
hand. Hach bed has five rows of canes. The 
sets are planted in holes about six inches in 
diameter, and three deep; two sets; each 


having three joints, are laid  horizont- 
ally in every hole, covered slightly with 
earth, and over this is a little dung. 


When the canes are planted in the spring, 
the trenches must be filled with water, and 
some poured into every hole. At the other sea- 
son of planting the trenches are full, it being 
rainy weather ; but even then the sets must be 
watered for the first month, = 9 = © 

Mr. Haines says that in Mirzapore and the 
neighbouring districts, “in planting the cane, 
thev commence a furrow round the field, in which 
they drop the cuttings. The second furrow ‘is left 
empty ; cuttings again in the third: ; so they con- 
tinue dropping cuttings in every second furrow 
till the whole field is completed,: finishing in the 
eentre of the field: “The field ‘remains in this 
state till the second or third day,« ‘when for ‘two 
or three days in succession it is made ‘even and 
hard upon the surface with the hengah, as be- 
fore stated.”—(Trans. Agri-Hort. Soc. vi. §.) 
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Bombay.—Mr. Vaupell, in describing the mos 
successful mode of cultivating the Mauredins 
sugar cane in Bombay, says, that ‘ after the 


ground is levelled with the‘ paur,’ in the man- 


ner of the cultivators, pits.ef,two-feet in diameter, 
and two feet ia depth; should.be,dug throughout 
the field atthe. distance of five feet apart, 
and filled. with manure and soil to about 
three inches of the. surface. Set in these pits 
your canes, cut.in pieces about a ‘faot anda 
half long laying them down iu a tringular form, 
thus.a. Keep as much of the eyes or shoots 
of the cane uppermost as you can; then cover 
them with mauure and soil; beds should next 
be formed. to retain water, having four pits im 
each bed, leaving passages for watering them. 
The cutting should be watered every third day 





during hot weather, and the field should always | 


be kept in a moist state.” —(Lbid. 11 43.) 


About Benares, .the sets require, after 
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watered once in every six or eight days (unless 
rain falls), and the digging repeated three times, 
dung being added.at-each digging. ‘The after- 
culture is the sane as for the first.crop. .. 
In the Upper Provinces,.Dr,;Tennant says, if 
moderate showers occur after planting, nothing 
more is done until the shoots. from the.sets have 
attained a height of two or three iuches,. The 
soil immediately around them is then. loosened 
with a small weeding: iron, something like a 
chisel ; but if the season should prove dry, the 
field is occasionally watered ; the weeding is also. 
continued and the soil occasionally loosened about 
the plants. In August, sinall trenches are.-@ut 
through the field, with sinall intervals between 
them, for the purpose of draining off the water,: 
if the season is too wet. ‘This is very requisite, 
for if the canes are now supplied with too anuch 
moisture, the juice is rendered watery and un- 
profitable. If the season happens to be dry, 
the same dikes serve to conduct the irrigating 


nting, m four t ix waterines, until | : 
oma ie ee : a Epastooes a eect BL through the field, and to carry. off what 
€ > ay 88 does not souk into the earth ina few hours. 


to loosen the surface, which becomes caked 
after every watering. ‘I'he moister nature of the 
soil renders these operations generally un- 
necessary in Bengal. 


After-culture.—In Mysore, the 
earth in the-hollows in which the sets are plant- 


appear, and a little dung is added. 
the daily watering is continued, and then the 
whole field dug over with 


Next month | are first carefully wrapt up around it, 
| cover it 
the hoe, a cavity | 


Stagnant water they consider very injurious to 
the cane, and on the drains being well contrived 


‘depends in a great measure the future hope of 


profit. Immediately after the field is trenched, 


surface of the | the canes are propped. They are now “about 
| | three feet high, and each set has produced from 
ed is stirred with a stick as soon as the shoots | 


The lower leaves of each 
so as to 
completely in every part ; a small strong: 
bamboo, eight or ten fect long, is then inserted 


three to six canes. 


being made round each stoul, and a little dung | firmly in the middle of cach stool, and the canes 


added. 
second day : 
uriant, the ground is again dug 


month before the digging is given. 


In the third month water is given every | 
at its close, if the canes are lux- | tion, 
; but if weakly, | 
the watering 1s continued during the fourth , is demonstrated 
At this) 
time the earth is drawn up about the canes, so | 


tied to it. his secures them in an erect posi- 
and facilitates the circulation of the air. 
ILoving cannot be repeated too frequeutly. This 
by the practice of the most 
successful cultivators. 


In Zilla, N. Mooradabad, in April, about six 


as to leave the hollows between the rows at neht ' weeks after planting, the earth on each side of the 


angles with the trenches. No more water 1s 
given to the plants, but the trenches 

the beds are kept full for three days. 
then left off for a week, and if rain occurs, 10 


is dry, water is admitted once a weck during the 


| cane-rows is loosened by a sharp-pointed hoe, 
between | shaped somewhat like a bricklayer’s trowel. This 

It is | is repeated six times before the field 1s laid out. 
‘in beds and channels for irrigation. There, like-w 
further water is requisite ; but if the weather : 


wise, if the seagon is unusually dry, the fields in 


‘the low ground are watered in May and June. 
next month. The digging is then repeated, and | 


This supposes there are either nullabs, or ancient 


the earth levelled with the hand about the stools. | pucka wells, otherwise the canes are allowed te 


The stems of each stool are ten or twelve in 
number, which are reduced to five or six by 
most weakly of them being now removed. 
healthy canes are to be tied with one of their 
own leaves, two or three together, to check 
their spreading ; 
as required by their increased growth. In the 
absence of..rain, the trenches are filled with 
water once a fortnight. 
is to be kept.for a second crop, the dry. leaves 
cut off in the crop season are burnt. .upoa., the 
field, and this is dug over, and trenches filled 
with water,.and during six weeks the plants 


and this binding is repeated | 


take their chance, for the cost of making a 


the | well on the uplands is from ten to twenty 
The | 


rupees—an expense tap heavy for an individual 
cultivator, and not many would dig in partner- 
ship, for they would fight for the water. 

In the vicinity of Bexares, as the canes advance 
in growth, they continue to wrap the leaves as 


they begin to wither up round the advancing 
When the Putte pudti | stem, and to tie this to the bambog higher up. 


If the weather.continue wet, the, trenches, .are 


carefully kept open ; .and, on the.other, hand, if 


dry weather occurs, water is occasionally supplied. 
Hoeing is alzo performed every five or six weeks. 
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Wrapping the leaves around the cane. Js found..to. 
prevent. them cracking by the. heat, of the:aua,. 


and hinders their throwing out lateral <brauches 


‘In January and February. the canes.are ready.fer 
cutting. The average height of the caneisabout. 


nine feet, foliage included, andthe naked. cane 
from one inch fo one inch ard a quarter. in dia- 
meter. en ee ee ears 
Near Maduna, the hand-wateriug. is faci- 


litated by cutting a simall trench. dowa the cen- 


tre of each bed. ‘The beds are there a cubit 
wide, but only four rows of caues are planted in 
each. uss ee utes oc. ey 
It is deserving of notice, that the eastern 
and north-eastern parts of Bengal are more sub- 
ject to rain at every season of the year, but es- 
pegially in the hot months, than the western ; 
which accounts for. the land being prepared and 
the plants set.so much earlier in Rungpore than 
in Beerbhoom. . This latter country has alsoa 
drier. soil generally ; for this reason, so much is 
said in the report from thence of the necessity of 
watering. The Benares country is also drier 
than Bengal, therefore more waterings are requi- 
site. . a. | 
At Malda, ten or fifteen days afler the 
earth .pas been. removed from the roots of the 
canes and the plants have appeared, the land is 
slightly manured, well cleared of weeds, and 
the earth that was removed again laid about 
the canes; after which, ten or fifteen days, it 
must be well weeded, and again twenty or twen- 
ty-five days afterwards. ‘This mode of cultiva- 
tion it is necessary to follow until the month of 
Joystee. The land must be ploughed and manu- 
red between the rows of canes in the month of 
Assaar ; after which, fitteen or twenty days, the 
caues are to be tied two or three together with 
the leaves, the earth about them well cleaned, 
and the earth that was ploughed up laid about 
the roots of the canes something raised. In the 
month of. Saubun, twenty or twenty-five days 
from the preceding operation, the canes are tied 
as be.ore, and again ten or fifteen davg afterwards ; 
@>vhich done, nine or ten clumps are then to be 


tied together. 
In the Rajakmundry Circar, onthe Delta 
of the Godavery, Dr. Roxbureh — states 


‘that nothing more is done after the cane is 
planted, if the weather he moderately showery, 
till the young shoots are some two or three inch- 
es high; the .earth..is then loosened for a few 
inches, round them with the weeding iron. 
Should the season..prove dry, the field is ocea- 
sionally watered from the river, continuing to 
weed and to:keep. the. ground loose round: the 
stools. in August,;.two or three months. from 
the time of planting, small trenches are cut 
through the field .at short. distances, . and 


so contrived.as to serve.to drain off the water, | 


should the season prove too wet for canes, which 


is often the case, and would-énder their juices: 


jackals. 
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weak. and unprofitable. ‘The farmer, : therefore, 
never fails to have his field. plentifully and judi- 
/ ciously. intersected with drains:while the:cane is 
small, and before the usual. time for the ‘violent 


rains. -.Im mediately vafter:the : field iis “~trenched ; 
the canes are all propped ;.:this js an:-operation 
whieh seems peculiar: to these:parts: «: In:Dinaj- 
poor, in about a month after planting,: “the 
young plants are two or three inches high; the 
earth is then raised from the cuttings by:meaus 
of a spade, and the dry leaves by which ‘they are 
surrounded are removed. For a day. of twothey 
remain exposed to the air, and are then manured 
with ashes and oilcake, and covered :with earth. 
Weeds must be removed‘as they spring ;. and 
when the plants are about acubit high,. the 
field must be ploughed. . When they have grown 
a cubit higher, which is between the 13th of June 
and 14th of July, they are tied together in bun- 
dles of three or four, by wrapping them reund 
with their own leaves: ‘This is done partly to 
prevent them from being laid down by the wind 
and partly to prevent them from being eaten by 
During the next month three or four 
of these bunches are tied together ; and about 
the end of September, when the canes grow rank, 
they are supported by bamboo stakes driven ‘in 
the ground. ‘They ave cut between the middle 
of December and the end of March.” If the 
canes grow too vigorously, developing a supera- 
bundance of leaves, it is a good: practice to re- 
move those leaves which are decayed, that the 
stems may be exposed fully to the sun. In the 
West Indies, this is called trashing the canes. 
It requires discretion ; for in dry soils or seasons, 
or if the leaves are removed before sufficiently 
dead, more injury than benefit will be occasioned. 

Harvesting.—The season in which the. canes 
become ripe in various districts has alread¥ been 
noticed when considering their cultivation. In 
the Rajahmundry Cirear, about the mouth’ of the 
Grodavery, Dr. Roxburgh adds, “ that in January 
and February the cane begins to be ready to cut, 
which is about nine months from the time of 
planting. Their height, when standing on the 
field, will be from eight to ten feet (foliage in- 
cluded), and the naked cane from an inch to 
an inch and a quarter in diameter.” __ 

In Malda the canes are cut in’ January 
and February. In N. Mooradabad, upon: the 
low land, the canes are ripe in October, and upon 
the high lands a month later. The fitness:of the 
cane for cutting may be ascertained:by. making 
an incision across. the cane, and observing the 
internal grain. If it is soft and moist, like a 
turnip, it is not yet:ripe ; but if the:-face of ‘the 
cut is dry, and: white. particles appear, it is fit. for 
harvesting.—(Mézmaurice on. the Culture of the 


) et season, either daring the 


very -early.or;'in the. concluding period uf . the. 
cane’s. vegetation,:is one of the worst.causes of. 
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injury. In such a-season, the absence of the ustial 


intensity of light and heat causes the: map to be 
very materially deficient in saccharine matter. 


LY 


But, on the otherhand,» 
2, «ad very dry season, immediately after “the 


sets:are planted, though the want of rain may if 


some‘degree be supplied ‘by artificial means, cxus- 
es. the produce’ to ‘be but indifferent. These 
inconveniences are ofa gencral nature, and itre- 
mediablee === = oer 

3. Animals.—In India not only the in- 
cursions of domesticated animals, but in some 
districts, of the wild elephant, buffalo, and hog, 
are frequent sources of injury. Almost every 
plantation is liable, also, to the attack of the 
Jackal, and rats are destructive enemies. 


4. White Ants.—The sets of the sugar cane 
have to be carefully watched, to preserve them 
from the white ant (Termes), to attacks from 
which they are liable until. they have begun 
to shoot. ‘To prevent this injury, the following 
mixture has been recommended :— 


Asafoctida (hing), 8 chittacks. 
Mustard-seed cake (sarsum ki khalli), 8 seers. 
Puirid fish, 4 seers. 

- Bruised butch root, 2 seers ; or muddur, 2 seers. 


Mix the above together in a large vessel, with 
water sufficient to make them into the thickness 
of curds ; then steep each slip of cane in it for 
half an hour after planting ; and, lastly water 
the lines three times previous to setting the cane, 
- by irrigating the watercourse with water mixed 
up with bruised butch root, or muddur if the 
former be not procurable. ‘That the above ap- 
plication would be beneficial, is rendered still 
more worthy of credit from the following experi- 
ence:—In the Dhoon, the white ant isa most 
formidable enemy to the sugar planter, owing to 
the destruction it causes to the sets when first 
planted. Mr. G. H. Smith says, that there is 
a wood very common -there, called by the na- 
tives Butch, through which, they say, if the irn- 
gating waters are passed in its progress to the 
beds, the white ants are driven away. (Trans. 
Agri-Hort. Soc. of India, v. 65.] The experi- 
ence of farmers in Europe, has however shown 
that the use of any poisonous dring, to protect 
the seed.or sets, is highly dangerous to the health 
of those who-'eat the produce, and the employ- 
ment of: “* Buteh’® or arsenic cannot therefore 
he recommended. A very effectual mode of 
destroying ‘the: white ant, la by mixing a 
small quantity of arsenic with a few oun- 
ces of burned: bread, pulverised flour, or oat- 


meal, moistened with molasses, and placing 
each about the. 


pieces of the dongh thus made, ea 
size of a turkey’s.egg on a flat board, and cover- 
ed over with a wooden bowl, in s¢\ 
the plantation. :The ants soon take 
of these, and. the poison has a continuous & 


“possession 





for the ants which die are eaten by those which 





several parts: of. 


succeed them.” (Fitzmanrice on the Culture of 
the Sugar Caney ‘They are said to be driven 
froma soil by frequently ~hoeing it. They are 
found to noe | 
up’ lands. 


4 


at’ upon newly broken- 





prevail ‘mc 


‘Tn Central India;'the penetratioti of the’ white 
ants into the interior ofthe sets, and the conse- 
— destruction of the latter, is prevented by 

ipping each end into buttermilk, asafeetida, and 
powdered mustard-seed, mixed into a thick com- 

und. eee * oe 

Storms.—Unless they are very violent, “Dr. 
Roxburgh observes, “they do no great harm, be-— 
causdé ‘the canes are propped However, if these 
are once laid down, which sometimes happens, 
they become branchy and thin, yielding a pobt, 
watery juice. ee ee 

Maize Suyar.—The stem and branches of In- 
dian corn, during the time that its grain is filling, 
abounds with sugar, even when grown in 
England ; so much so, that it might be turned 
to account by those of the peasantry who 
have small plots of ground attached to their 
cottages; and by a simple method a rich 
syrup may be obtained from it, equal in sweet~ 
ness to treacle, and superior to it inflavor. ‘The 
proper time for cutting down the plant (which 
should be done within an inch of the ground), is 
when the corn in the ear is small and full of a 
milky juice. All the large and old leaves should 
be stripped off, leaving only the young and tend- 
er ones; they should then be cut into short 
lengths, thoroughly bruised, aud the juice entirely 
pressed out from them. Where the means can- 
not be obtained for expressing the juice by this 
method, the following may be employed :—After 
the plants have been cut into small pieces, put 
them into a large pot or copper, with only just 
sufficient water to extract. the juice; boil for one 
hour, and then strain off the liquor ; to each gal- 
lon of this liquor add a wine-glass full of lime- 
water whilst warm; but if it be the expressed 
juice, obtained as above mentioned, add double 
the quantity of lime-water. When the liquor is 
cold, for every three gallons beat up an egg with * 
some of the liquor ; put altogether into a boiler, 
and boil gently till the syrup acquires the con- 
sistence of treacle. Whilst this is going on, the 
liquor should every now and then be well stirred, 
and the scum which rises to the surface taken 
off. This syrup, which will be found a better 
substitute for sugar than treacle, and more whole- 
some, should be kept in lightly-covered vessels, in 
a dry place.—Exiracts from Simmonds, pages 
187 f0 235. oe ae 
' Sugar cane, its History.— Sugar has,’ from an 
early period of the world’s history, been used in 
some form or other as an article f° food ; 
indeed, the practice: of sweetening’ food is 
more: ancient than the knowledge: of ‘sugar. 


.| The juiee of a large number “ef vegetables 
owes its sweetness to the presence of sugar. 
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The ancients used honey for the . purpose; 






and at alater period, when ‘a: sweet oub 


stince, which exuded: from! a -apéciesof cane, 


‘was used, it was 


kind of honey ‘producedby canes growing in 

India and in -Arabia Felix, and: named odxxapoy, 
or sugar. Pliny records the same fact, but re- 
marks that it was used only in medicine. Sugar 
was not known in Northern Europe as an article 
of food, until the time of the Crusaders. ‘The 
sugar-cane was introduced into Cyprus from Asia, 
and about the year 1148 is said to have been 
largely cultivated there; at which time it was 
transplanted to Maderia, and from thence, in 
1506, to the West Indies. ‘There is evidence 
that the sugar-cane was cultivated on the coast 
of Andalusia before the invasion of the Arabs, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. ‘The 
Arabs had many sugar factories, and with them 
probably originated the art of boiling down the 
juice. for the production of sugar. ‘The refining 
of the raw product is of later date, and is referred 
toa Venetian. In the year 1597, a refinery ex- 
isted in Dresden. 

Sugar making and Refining.—Sugar-candy 18 
mentioned in the Alchemia of Jibanius in 
1595. Up to the close of the seventeenth 
century, syrup and honey were used by the 
poorer classes in Germany for sugar; and 
it wag not until tea and coffee had come into 
general use that sugar was regarded as one 
of the necessaries of life. In the year 1747, 
Mareraf, a German chemist, discovered that 
cane sugar existed ready formed in the roots 
of many plants, especially in beet-root ; but near- 


ly halfa century elapsed before any attempt was. 


made to establish a factory of beet-root sugar ; 
this was done by Achard, at Cumoom, in Silesia, 
not, however, with any great success. The first 
energetic impulse that was given to the manu- 
facture was by Napoleon, who, anxious to ruin 
the colonial trade of Great Britain, ordered the 
blockade of the continent, and in order to sup- 
ply the demand for sugar, which formed so im- 
portant apart of our commerce, he offered pre- 
miums for the best methods of separating sugar 
from beet-root, The chemists of France exerted 
themselves with their accustomed method and 
skill. . Extensive experiments were made on the 
cultivation of the beet-root, and the best method 
of obtaining ita juice, and extracting the sugar 
from it. Factories.were soon at work, and the 
first sample of French beet-root sugar was con- 
veyed at once to'the emperor, who received it 
with joy, placed it under.a glass case as one of the 
choicest ornaments of ‘his drawing-room. The 
extensive and valuable series of apparatus 
invented or improved -by his «subjects, for the 
preparation of beet-root: sugar, adapted by. the 


‘English, have been the means:of saving English 
colonies, which had prospered in spite of his op- 


| position, | ry 
» |the remuciation of. slave. labour, - had _ been 


termed méd ‘arundinadenm. 
Dioscorides, in; the:: first. ceututy,: refers * to a/ 
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but which at a later petiod, chiefly by. 


4 


brought to the. verge-of rum rs. - 


+». Chemical Relations: of - Sugar.—Sugay ;. may 





be defined. as a. substance~ soluble .in».svater, 


possessing @ sweet tasté,. «and . capable of 
undergoing fermentation. . ‘There. are -two,-lead- 
ing varieties of sugar: one. the produce of - the 
Arundo saccharifera, or sugar-cane ; also - found 
in beet: root, inthe sap of certain species of ma- 
ple, in the stems of palins, maize, &c., -and 
known as crystalline or cane-sugar : the other con- 
tained in grapes, figs, plums, and fruits in gener- 
al, and is known by the several names of grant- 
lar, or grape sugar, glucose or sugar of fruits. 
Fruit sugar is however distinguished by some 
chemists from grape-sugar, as will be noticed 
more particularly hereafter. ‘The property of 
submitting to the action of ferments and-resolv- 
ing itself into carbonic acid and alcohol is pe- 
culiar to fruit or grape-sugar; and when 
other varieties of sugar undergo this remarkable 
process, they are by the action of ferments first 
converted into fruit or grape-sugar, and then 
undergo fermentation. Cane-sugar is further 
distinguished from fruit or grape-sugar by its 
pure and powerful sweetness, and the facility 
with which it crystallizes. Grape sugar is very 
inferior in swectness ; it crystallizes imperfectly, 
and is usually obtained in a granular state. It 
is accompanied in fruits by malic, citric, or tar- 
taric acid. It may be produced artificially by 
the action of various agents on cane-sugar, aud 
also upon lignin, starch, and gum. It forms the 
solid crystalline portion of honey ; it also occurs 
in urine in the disease called diabetes. ‘The term 
suvar has also been applied to manna or man- 
nite, which occurs in the juice of some kinds of 
ash, in orchard trees, in celery, &c.: this kind 
of sugar, however, does not ferment. ‘The juice 
of the déguorice root, and a few other substances, 
are also classed under sugar. 
Cane-sugar.—Cane-sugar, when pure, is white 
aad brittle: it becomes phosphorescent by fric- 
tion, and a lump, on being broken, emits an | 
electric spark which is visible in the dark. Its 
density is about 1-6. It dissolves in about one- 
third of its weight of cold water, but in a much 
smaller quantity of boiling water. The. syrup 
thus.formed is viscid, and on being evaporated 
at a moderate heat, deposits fine crystals of 
sugar candy, of which the usual . crystalline-form 
is a six-sided prism commonly flattened and ter- 
minated irregularly. The crystals are said to 
consist of 100 parts suger,,and 5-6 parts of 
water. A solution, saturated at 230°, forms in 
cooling a granular mass or ¢ablet, but when the 
solution is rapidly boiled down until it acquires 


_a-tendency to. vitreous fracture on. cooling, -or 


when fused at; about 280°,-or .until:a: portion 


feathers or concretes on being thrown off from a 
‘stirrer, it may be. poured out upon a marble or 
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metl slab, and will form a transparent amorph- 
ous mass On cooling, ‘This vitreotts mass was 
formerly obtained by rapidly boiling down a 
concentrated solution of sugar in barley-water or 
sweet-wort, and ‘hence the name of darley-segar 
applied to: sticks of it formed by cutting the 
amorphous mass while hot into strips, rolling the 
strips iuto cylinders. and then giving a spiral 
twist to the cylinders. In this state the sugar is 
vitreous and teaygparent, but after some time 
especially if etpeséi'to air, it crystallizes, acquires 
a fibrous or gramtlar ‘texture, becomes opaque 
first on the surfase,-and then throughout the 
mass. Confectioners: add a small quantity 
of vinegar or tartaric acid to the sugar 
which retards this tendency to opacity.. ‘The 
show-sticks which are kept in the windows 
of grocers &c. are made of coloured glass very 
accurately resembling the barley-sugar in its 
freshest and most transparent state. ‘The ten- 
dency to crystalize is also removed by keeping 
the syrup for a long time at a temperature 
near its boiling point ; but in such case a portion 
of the sugar probably passes into glucose. 

‘The cultivator distinguishes 3 species of canes. 
1. The Creole cane, which has dark green leaves, 
and athin but very knotty, stem ; it is indigenous 
to India, and was transplanted thence to Sicily, 
the Canary Isles, the Antilles, and to: South 
America. 2. The Batavia, or striped cane, 
which has a dense foliage, and is covered with 
purple strips ; it is chiefly cultivated in Java for 
the manufacture of rum. 3. The Ofaheite cane 
grows most luxuriantly : it is the most juicy and 
yields the largest product. ‘This variety” is 
chiefly cultivated in the West Indies and South 
America. It becomes ripe enough for the mill 
at 1! months, and is.more hardy than the other 
varieties. ‘The sugar cane being originally a bog 
plant, requires a moist nutritive soil, and a hot, 
tropical, or subtropical climate. It 13 propagat- 
ed by slips or pieces of the stem with buds on 
them, and about 2 feet long. It takes from 12 
to 16 months, according to the temperatute, 
before it arives at maturity. ‘Towards the flower- 
ing season the leaves fall off, and the stem ac- 
quires ‘a: -straw-yellow colour. Some plant- 
ers cut the cane before the flowering season, 
but generally some weeks after. ‘The plantations 
are sourranged that the various divisions of the 
fields may ripen in succession. The land should 
be well supplied with manure rich in mitro- 
‘gen, but not containing much saline matter. 

A beet-root factory established at Naples, near 
the sea-shore, experienced heavy losses in conse- 
quence of employing beet-roots grown in the 





neighbouring fields ; and we have also heard of 


similar losses in « German factory from the 
use of beet grownin a field in front of the 
graduation-house of the salt. works at Manieim. 

been observed with respect 


A similar effect has 


to sugar-cane. ‘Those which are grown near the 
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sed@pake an-inferior sugar to those grown inland : 
the quantity of melasses is. greater, and the sugar 
more deliquescent: Mr:: Kerr states, . [A Practi- 
cal Treatise on the Cultivation on the Sugar cane 
and the Manufacture of Sugar, by Thomas Kerr, 
Planter, Antigua, London, 1851]. that.on the 
windward coast of Barbadoes he has tasted me- 
lasses as salt if it hadsbeen mixed with strong 
brine. After the harvest the roots strike again and 
produce a fresh crop of canes ; but in about six 
years they reqhire to be removed. The time for 
cutting the canes varies with the soil and season, 
and the different varieties of the cane. The 
usual signs of maturity are a dry, smooth, 
brittle skin; a heavy cane; a grey pith, approact- 
ing to brown; sweet and glutinous juice. The 
canes should be cut in dry weather, or the juice 
will be diluted with an excess of water. The 
development of the buds which form the secondary 
stole of a plant that has been cut, are named 
rattoons, and they are first, second, or third, &e., 
according to the age of the root which produces 
them. ‘They diminish every year in length of 
joint and circumference, and although they have 
not the handsome appearance of the original 
plant they yield much richer juice and produce 
finer sugar. ‘I'he juice from the rattoons is also 
said to be more readily clarified than that from 
the plant cane. ‘The canes should be cut as close 
to the stole as possible, in order to give vigour 
to the rattoons that are to spring from the old 
root: besides this, the juice of the lower jomts 
is the richest in the cane. ‘Lhe cane-top, with 
one joint ef the cane, or two joints if not quite 
ripe, must also be cut off. ‘The canes are tied 
up in bundles, and conveyed to the crushing mill, 
particular attention being paid that the supply 
does not exceed the demand, otherwise the cut 
canes would ferment and spoil. Mr. Kerr recom- 
mends that the land should be deeply plough- 
ed and thoroughly pulverized; that. cultiva- 
tion should no longer be carried on by hand, 
but with implements, asin the best farming 
in England; and in putting in a plea for 
the better treatment of the cattle, he reminds 
the planter that the Psalmist, in praying for the 
prosperity of his people, asks emphatically, 
amone other blessings, that “ our oxen may be 
strong to labour, that there be no decay.” Mr. 
Kerr states, that it is usual to plant the canes-in 
parallel rows 6 feet apart, and the canes 4 feet 
from each other in the row. He recommends 
wider spaces, such as eight feet between the 
rows; and states that in Barbadoes, in 1847, 90 
acres of cane, planted 8 feet by 4 yielded 230 
hogsheads of sugar. Some have even ‘recom- 
mended to increase the distance‘to 10 feet, and 
others have advocated 8 feet square: that is, the 
canes in ‘rows 8 feet apart and 8 feet distant 
from each other. It is also advisable to extend 
the planting over a period of 5 months ; to begin 
early, so as to finish before the rainy season sets 
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in. Inaddition also to the many advantagesof 
returning the cane-trash to the lawd, ‘Mr. “Kerr 
states, that by spreading’ it over the spaces be- 
‘tween the cane rows, it prevents: the disastrous 
effects of severe droughts. ‘the cheap rate’ at 
‘which coals can be sent-from Great Britain to 
the colonies makes‘it ‘desirable to abandon the 
use of cane-trash as fueli'Lhe juice of the sugar- 
cane consists of a nearly pure solution of sugar 
in water, with traces of albumen, about +, of 
gum aud a peculiar substance resembling gluten 
or vegetable gelatine, which is deposited in large 
quantities in the vats in which sugar is fermented 
for making rum. The juice also contains of 
cerosin and a green vegetable wax, about ;3, to 
so The mineral ingredients are similar to 
those it other plants and vegetable juices, and 
consist of the sulphates of lime, and potash, chlor- 


ia tHe climate of the sugar cane the ordinary 
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ordinary as well as at high temperatures, where- 
“by the crystalline sugar becomes degraded «into 
mucilaginous or non-crystalline sugar, common- 
ly called molasses: ox d¢reacle... The juice of the 
cane is purer, and contains twice as much sugar 
as that of beet-root, and yet the manufacturer -of 
heet-root sugar manages, by means of improved 
processes ‘and apparatus, to make the beet-root 
juice as productive as cane juice. It is true that 
the planter Jaboursunder certain disadvantages 
which may not be altogether eoimpensated by a 
richer juice ; the sugar cane contains 2 or 3 times 
as much . woody fibre as the beet, which is soft 
and full of cells, while the cane is fibrous and 
spongy, and ‘is surrounded by a hard integu- 
ment difficult to submit to pressure. Moreover 


temperature of the air is highly favourable to fer- 


ides of potassium and sodium, phosphate of lime, ; mentation, so that the danger of decomposition 


silica &c. The juice is sometimes colourless, but 
generally yellow : it is made turbid by the pre- 
sence of greyish globules of suspended matter. 
Its taste is agreeable, but rather insipid, and it has 
a peculiar balsamic odour. After the cane has 
been passed through the rollers and as much of 
its juice squeezed out as this imperfect method 
admits of, it is called cane séraw, bagasse or cane- 
trash. It consists of-— 


Martinique. Guadaloupe. Cuba. 


Otaheite Cane. Creole cane. 
Water ............ 72.1 af 65.6 
Sagar vicwseue 18 17.8 17.7 
Woody matter... 9°9 9,] 16.4 
Salts’. soncmts aoe i 


The trash is used as fuel in evaporating the 
juice as already stated. 100 parts of its ash 
consist of — 


Trinidad. Berbice. 
DICH sanetwsetawenes hgtaetien 45°78 46°24. 
Phosphoric acid...........0 8°75 8°12 
Sulphuric acid...... 2.2... 6:64 TAS 
CINGTINGs i ss9ch eet vesies. 2°90 2 39 
LAMC x. chiwes Secseteeee: “ONS 5°75 
Ma@neslaiciccascuscccscow 8°65 15°53 
Potash......-ceeceettteereee SEBO }1°87 
" DOGG wwwviawsnen 08 2 62 


It is important to observe, that while the 
chemist has proved that as much as from 17 to 
20 per cent. of crystalline cane-sugar exists in 
the cane or fresh juice, the sugar-boiler in the 
colonies does not obtain imore than 7} per cent., 
or less than one-half. His object is to convert 
the juice as speedily and with as*few operations 
as possible into raw sugar; hence he has not 
been very active in improving on the old method 
of manufacture, which-entails loss or deteriora- 
tion of juice at every stage of the process: there 
is first-as-large loss in consequence of the im- 
a od of expressing the juice from the 
_ cane;sand, secondly, a chemical change in conse- 

guence-of long exposure tothe atmosphere at 











a 





is greater than in the case of the beet. The-fact, 
however, still remains, that while science has 
been actively employed in perfecting the mann- 


| facture of beet-root sugar, she has, until recently, 


done little or nothing for the manufacture of 
cane-sugar ; and now that attention had been fair- 
ly directed to the subject, in consequence of the 
depressed condition of our colonies, much of the 
beet-root apparatus is found to be admirably 
adapted to the wants of the colonial sugar boiler. 
The original crushing apparatus of India was a 
kind of squeezing mortar, made out of the hollow 
trunk of a tamarind-tree, worked by a yoke of 
oxen, fhe pestle or stamper being a strong beam, 
1S8#eet long, and rounded at the bottom so as 
to’ squeeze or crush the canes in the mortar. 
Squeezing: nulls, similar to those used for ex- 
pressing oils from seeds, were also used. There 
were also other forms of apparatus before rollers 
were introduced. Rollers of stone or iron were 
first used with the axes in a vertical position ; 


but the horizontal was soon found to be 
more convenient and economical. The = sear- 


city of fucl is so great in some of the colo- 
nges, that it has even beeh ‘purposed, instead 
| of expressing the sugar-cane, to cut it in’ slices 
to dry them, and send them to lurope for manu- 
facture into raw or refined sugar. But the 
very defect of fuel which led to this proposition 
would evidently be the chief barrier to carrying 
it out, since the fuel required for drying the canes 
would be wanting. The true -remedy for the 
enormous waste that attends the present mede of 
manufacturing raw sugar, must be found in the 
application of a regulated steam heat with coals 
for fuel, while the cane trash shall be left to its 
more legitimate application of manuring the Jand 
for future crops. ‘The waste.of sugar by the ald 
process has attracted the notice of French as well 
as English writers. -‘Thus Dumas states that of 
the 84 to 99 per cent of juice in the fresh cane, 
only from 2ds to $ths are obtained from the 
presses : that this $ds contain only 12 per cent. 
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of the sugar actually existing in the fresh cane, 
6 per ceut. being left in the trash which is used 
as fuel : so that for every 80 milions of kilogram- 
mes of raw sugar imported into France, 40 
millions of .kilogrammes have been burnt in 
producing - them; the value of which, about 20 
* millions of francs, is actually thrown into the fire. 
Clarification or defecation of the juice is pro- 
duced by heat, which coagulates the albumen, 
and bythe: addition of lime, which neutralizes 
the acid,-and renders some of the solid impur- 
ties insoluble. . By the old method an arrange- 
ment called the copper wall,consisting of 5 pans, 
iron boilers, or teaches, as they are called, w&lled 
together ina row, and heated by one common 
fire, are used for the purpose. From the juice 
reservoir, belov # the crushing mill, the juice is 
conducted into thi 
row, the larvest, Mg@marthest from the fire. It 
should be capable of holding the whole of the 
juice produced at one crushing, and should be 
ready to receive the juice almost as quickly as 
it is expressed. In some cases two copper 
walls are built under the same shed. The 
proper dose of milk of lime, or éemper, as it is 
called, shold be measured out by means ofa 
vessel graduated . into inches, each inch eorres- 
ponding to 44 0z. of milk of lime. Not less 
than 5, or more than 10 oz. are required to 
clarify 1,800 litres, or about solsg to acy the 
entire weight of juice. When the proper tem- 
perature has been acquired, 10 litres of juice 
yield 15 grammes of precipitate, containing, 







Gum resembling cherry gum ,.... ., 50.25 
Green matter (chlorophill) idecaeen, LUO 
Albumen, with particles of wood fibre ... 22.78 
Phosphate of lime ............ 3.35 


San re sens inten s)(), 


=: | 


100.60 


The phosphoric acid is originally present in the 
form of anacid salt sence if eopper vessels be uscd 
in clarifying, the metal is soon attacked and phos- 
phate of copper formed : the lime converts this 
salt intoa basic phosphate, which combines with 
silica and organic matters, and materially assists 
the preeipitation of foreign ingredients. A dense 
impure scum collects on the surface, aud 1s re- 
moved by skimming. ‘The juice is then passed 
through the other 4 teaches, and heated until 
the evaporation is complete. During this pro- 
cess adarge quantity of thick scum is removed 


Silica 


by means of a perforated copper plate attached | the coolers. 


toa handle. ‘The formation of this scum is a 
striking illustration of the defects of the system, 
for the scum consists of nearly pure sugar, de- 
composed by heat, tovether with the natural im- 
purities. of the juice: it is passed into the me- 
lasses cistern, and is.chiefly used for making rem. 
As the bulk of juice 1s diminished by evapora- 


tion, sdthe teaches are usually made to diminish | them, 
in size, the juice being passed from one to the! syrup ean be drawn 


Jarifying pan, the fifth in the | 
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other by a copper ladle or dipper worked by 
hand... ‘The-eagar is greatly injured by this re- 
peated ladling and exposure: in -stwall-quantities, 
to the atmospheric air, -and indeed: the whole 
plan justifies the satirical eemark, that it is “an 
elaborate and effectual means of converting pure 
sugar into melasses and seum.” - And Mr. Kerr 
remarks, that “the whole system, from:the break- 
ing up of the first clod of earth, to the rolling of 
the hogshead of sugar into the waggon, appears: 
'to have been expressly contrived for employing 
| the greatest possible amount of labour.” When 
i most of the scum has been removed in a com- 
pact form from the clarifier, the juice is ladled 
to the next pan, and as it diminishes in volume 
i fresh juice is added. ‘Lhe pans are in some 
cases on different levels, so that the juice may 
be drawn off from one into the next below it, by 
' means of a syphon; but the pans are not usually 
terraced, so that the juice has to be scooped 
from pan to pan. In the second pan the con- 
centration begins ; the boiling liquor throws up 
ascum, which the negroes collect and return to 
the clarifying vessel. In the last pan but one 
| the juice is concentrated to 30° Baume, and it is 
then passed into the last and smallest pan, which 
is situated directly over the fire. Here the boil- 
ing is tumultuous, in consequence of the forma- 
tion of panséone, a deposit of lime consisting of — 


92°43 
1:35 
470) 
141 

99°89 

‘The panstone forms more 








Basic sulphate of lime... ...cceeeee ae 
Carbonate of lime....... eee. 

DIL Cilia day Ueateeareni mea eetna ites 
Phosphate of copper. ....c ese ene ee 


with organic matter. 


. | or less in all the boiling operations : 1f causes 


‘the juice often to be over-heated, the sugar to 
be burnt, and caramel to be formed, as when the 
inerustation cracks and the juice comes in contact 
‘with the hot metal. The crust is from time to 
| time removed by heating the empty pan to red- 
ness, when, in consequence of the greater ex- 
pansion of the metal, the crust breaks up and 
peels off. Sometimes the last aud smallest cop- 
per contains a skipping-teach, a smaller vessel of 
the same shape, with a valve at the bottom 
worked by a handle. ‘This vessel is let down by a 
crane into the pan, removes the sugar from it and 
conveys it to the coolers. In some cases, the con- 
centrated syrup is discharged down shoots into 
Sometimes the term Jteache, or 
tayche, is applied only to this Jast vessel, in which 
the syrup is reduced to the granulating point, or 
sufficiently concentrated to separale on cooling: 
into” grains of sugar. ‘The required consistengy. 
is ascertained by taking a small portion of the 
syrup upen-the thumb, then bringing the fore- 
finger in contact with it, and again separating 
poting the length to which a_ thread of 
before it breaks; if it ex- 
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tend to about half an inch in length, the sugar 


is judgell to be fully boiled. - ‘This-trial by the 


touch is supposed to have giventhe name of 
teacke tothe pan. ‘The coolers are shallow open 
vessels, each capable of containing abouta 
hogshead of sugar. They are of wood, with 
thick sides, that the cooling may be- gradual. 
In about 24 hours the sugar grains, or forme, 
into a soft’ mass of crystals, inbedded in melass- 


es, which are separated in.the curing-house, to | 


which the soft sugar is removed. ‘the sugar in 
the coolers is frequently stirred with iron rods, 
to produce a uniform temperature and consisten- 


the melasses’ reservoir. Over this, on an open 
framing, are placed the hogsheads or 


casks. 


which is placed a plantain stalk, or a crushed 


cane, of sufficient length to reach to the top of 


the hogshead. The soft sugar being placed in 





° @ ® ° | 
cy. ‘Lhe curing-house is a large building, the | 
lower part of which is lined with lead, forming 


potting- | parts of inelasses; cane trash, 
In the bottom of each cask are bored 
several holes an inch in diameter, into each of 





every 1,000 parts of sugar-cane the old process 
yields from 60 to 80 parts raw sugar, and 25 to 
30 of melasses ; while according to chemical 
analysis the yield should be 180 to 200 parts of 
crystallized sugar. ‘The following table has been 
drawn up. from a large number of comparative 
results :-— 7 Ata a eu, FM a8 


In 1,000 parts—. etd, suena 
Raw Sugar ....66.. 79 cece 13 
Melasses .......... || eee 1) 
Trash ............. 886 .2.... 895 
Water ........-.68 505 0.0... 505- 


Thus of the 189 to 200 parts of erystalline 

| sugar in 1,009 parts of cane, there are obtained 
from 73 to 79 parts of raw sugar: 18 -to 20 

28 to 38; and 

| waste in the process of manyirture, from 48 to 
61 parts. Mr. Kerr alsoj@stites that of the 
1,500 gallons of juice requiréd to make a hogs- 






| head of sugar netting 15 cwt. inthe English 


market, the planter does not get a return of 


these casks, the melasses gradually drain away | more than 6 per cent. of moist muscovado sugar, 


through the spongy stalks or canes, leaving the | | 
3 ! Improved System of Manufacturing Raw Su- 


crystalline portion tolerably dry. In 2 or 3 
weeks, or 5 or 6 if the mass be mucilaginous 
and the graiu small, it is fit for shipment ; a 
further drainage of melasses takes place in the 
hold of the vessel, and even after this there are 
melasses entangled with the crystals of the raw 
sugar, to the injury of its quality. Such is xa 
sugar of commerce : it varies greatly in quality, 
but really consists of a crystalline flour of pure 
sugar, moistencd throughout with melasses, 
often to the extent of one-third of its weight, 
and often more than the crystals can contain. 
Hence as it attracts moisture from the damp air 
of the vessel and becomes more liquid, it escapes 
from the crevices of the casks. 


that about 12 per cent. of sugar is lost in this | 


way from the English colonies alone, or about 
27,000 tons annually. In places where the sugar 
is not packed in hogsheads for the sea voyage, it 








and that of very inferior quality. 


| ga.—The various improvements in the rude pro- 
cess of manutacturing sugar described in the last 


| section have for their objects the preservation of 


the juice from fermentation, and its concentra- 


| tion with as little agitation and exposure to the 
‘air, and at as low a temperature as possible. 


Several proposals have been made for removing 
or diminishing the causes which lead to the rapid 
fermentation of the juice. Among other plans, 
Dr. Mitchell proposed to destroy the vitality of 
the glutinous fermenting matter, and to coagu- 
late the albuminous substance in the tissue of 


| the cane, by plunging the canes into some boil- 
It is calculated | ing liquid as soon as possible after they are cut. 


This plan would prevent the albumen, &c., from 
passing into the juice by expression. From 
some experiments made on this subject, it ap- 


| pears that a colourless juice was obtained: it 


is set to drain in the curing house, in wooden | was full of floating fecule which immediately 


moulds of deal. The syrup which drops from 
the moulds, or from the hogshead, into a cistern, 
deposits on cooling @ sugar, the grain of which 
resembles fine sand, and forming a layer on the 
bottom several inches in thickness. This in- 
ferior product is called by the French planters, 
Jond de cisterne. It averages about 10 per cent. 
of the raw sugar, depending onthe temperature 
at which the stigar is‘placed in the moulds. It 
has a moist and smeary character, and is 
au admixture of various salts, of  gela- 
tinous silica, mucous or gum deposited from 
the refuse syrup, or mother-liquor, of “the 
first crop of crystals. The defects of the old sys- 
tem most plainly appear from the variogs: modes 
adopted-for calculating the loss.. We have al- 
ready given one or two estimates, and ill con- 
clude this section with one or'two more. From 


' subsided, and the juice being decanted off and 


boiled down without the addition of any lune or 
temper, or any necessity for skimming; furnish- 
ed a pure white sugar. By this process, the juice 
is diminished in quantity, but increased in dens- 
ity. Some of it was kept for 18 hours without 
undergoing any change. M. Payen recommends 
the use of sulphurous acid or of bisulphite of 
lime for preventing the rapid fermentation. ‘of the 
juice. He advises that the ends ‘of the canes 
be dipped into a solution of the bisulphite as 
soon as they are cut. An dnfusion of tannin or 
nut-galls has also been recommended for the se- 


| paration of the diliquescent matter and ‘soluble 


salts. As the crushing-millis generally on the 
ground, the juice is raised:-to the’ clarifying ves- 
sels by force-pumps of peculiar construction, and 
with very little agitation. For thispurpose it 
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is admitted into An apparatus called a mondejus, liquor escapesy end . proceeds along the small 
from which it is forced up a pipe by the channel of <¢he, two-way cock until scuth begins 
pressure of steam on the surface of the liquor |to appear s:the. cock, is. then, turned. on to the 
where is a vessel for receiving the juice, which | larger way, the plug is altogether removed, and 
passes into it by a pipe for supplying steam for | the heavy matters and scum. pass out through 
forcing. the juice. 1p. There is an air-cock, | the hole, and are couveyed.te a ciatern, placed 
through which the air escapes on the admission | in bags, and the juice squeezed out. _ The juice 
of the juice: the pipe attached to this cock dips 2 |in the clarifier is . never allowed'te-rise above 
or 8 inches below the top of the cylinder, so | 208° or 209°, or the impurities would become 
that the juice never rises above that height: the | so mixed up with the juice as to be incapable 
space above beiug filled with air, acts as a cu- | of separation ; a result which will also be attain- 
shion between the steam and the cane-juice, there- | ed unless the process be speedily conducted. 
by preventing the juice from being heated tothe | The clarified juice still contains matters in sus- 
temperature of the steam. ‘Ihe pipe is nof only | pension, which require to be removed by filtra- 
continued to the bottom of the receiving vessel, | tion. The filters consist of fine copper-wire 
but dips into a sunken receptacle,by which means | sieves in sets of 4 or more each, the one above 
all the juice is collected ; for it is of importance | fitting into the one below, the mesh of the lower 
not to leave layers of juice at the bottom of ves- | sieves increasing in fineness. In filling in the 
sels to fermeut aud damage the fresh juice after- | bone-black, the first few inches are pressed com- 
wards added. Steain-heat is used for the clari- | pactly down ; after which it is filled lightly, but 
fying vessel, into which the juice is raised by | evenly, to withina short «distance of the top, 
the monte-jus. ‘This vessel consists of a {| where a space is left for the accumulation of the 
hemispherical copper pan surrounded by a cast- | cane juice. In the charcoal filters used in France, 
iron jacket, and steam is admitted into the | upon the false perforated bottom a filter-cloth is 
space between the two, the supply being re- | spread, and upon this the charcoal is placed, 
gulated by a valve. Qn the top of the copper | first in well packed layers, and afterwards a 
pan is fixed a /ight course or copper band, | little more loosely. Another cloth is placed on 
from 15 to 18 inches decp, to prevent the seum | the top, and upon that a perforated plate of 
trom frothing over. ‘The plue in the bottom | metal. The syrup to be filtered is leé in from 
of the pan is furnished with ¢wo or three holes, | the cistern and the supply is regulated by a_ball- 
through one of which clarificd juice passes down | cock, a certain quantity being always kept at the 
the hollow of the plug to the smaller channel of | top of the filter to prevent the charcoal from dry- 
the two-way cock. When the clear liquor is | ing and dividing into vertical channels or cracks, 
run off, the plug is removed by the means of the | and forming what the Trench call de fausse voies. 
handle aud the thick scum and sediment pass | To allow the syrup to accumulate in the bottom 
off through the larger way- The condensed | reservoir of the filter, it is necessary to let the air 
steam, passes away bya pipe and there is a | escape,for which purpose a tube is provided.There 
cock waich is opened for a short time on the | isa man-hole for cleaning out the filter when re- 
admission of steain, to allow the air to escape. | quired. The object of filtering is to remove all 
The clarifier gbeiuy filled with juice, steam is | vegetable colouring matter and any excess of 
admitted and'sthe temperature raised to 176° | lime that may have been accidentally added in the 
Fahr. Any particles which rise to the top of | clarification, together with mineral salts, such 
the liquor are skimmed off, and milk of lime is | as sulphate of liwe, originally present in the 
poured in in quantities just sufficient to neutra- | juice. About 5 tons of animal charcoal are re- 
lize the acid, which is ascertained by the | quired for every 100 tons of sugar made. After 
frequent use of litmus paper. The heat is con-|this the charcoal is reburnt, and thus its 
tinued: until there is formed a thickness of 3 or | useful properties are restored to it. When 
4 inches of scum, consisting of most of the im- | filtered liquor is ready for evaporation, accord- 
purities of the juice. In about 10 or 12 minutes | ing to the improved processes, it may be con- 
from. the first application of heat the Scum ducted either in the vacuum-pan or in open pans, 
should be well formed and about to break, up.-| containing a.coil of steam-pipe. ‘Ihe usual plan 
The moment it begins to crack the steam is shut | is to concentrate the liquor in open pans to the 
off, and the liquor being left for 15 to 20 density of 25° to 28° Baumé, up to which point 
minutes, the lighter impurities will have mostly | it isnot greatly acted on by the atmosphere. 
risen to the surface, and the heavier ones sunk | The evaporators used for this purpose are large 
to the bottom, while between the two is a pale | iron vessels, with copper pipes at the bot- 
and. beautifully clear liquor. . The hollow plug {tom kent round, the extremities of which teygmi- 
which is ground into the hole in the bottom of | pate.in astraight gun-metal tnbe passing threagh 
the pan, is now turned by its long handle 0 | stuffingeboxes : the pipe, — which:..cotiveys the 
as to throw open a hole in the side 3. or 4 inches | steam,.is at one end of the strgghfi tube, and 
from the bottom,. and consequently above the | the pipe which discharges the ag wlensed water 
subsided dmpurities: by this opening the clear | at the other. By.this arrangement. the pipes 
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can be rtised up out of the vessel for the purpose. introduced, from 30. to 40 per cent. is now saved 
of cleaniftg. it.theroughly ; for if the cane juice be | in the quantity of sugar produced, and its mar- 
allowed to hang about the pipes, will become | ket value is inereased from 5a. to 10s. per ewt. 
acid and infect the next charge. By means. of| The manufacture,of svgar-candy may be re- 
a lever the evaporator can be tilted into a} garded as w branch of thre refiner’s art. The 
sloping position for the purpose of better | large crystals of sugar, which pass by this name, 


running off the evaporated juice by the cock. 
In’ these vessels the Juice is evaporated to 
about 27° B. before going into the vacuum- 
pan. The drainings are collected in pots or 
treacle-jars which support the moulds, and are 
boiled down with other refuse of the sugar-houses 
into an inferior sugar. A separate pot for 
each mould is not to be commended, for if 
the pots are not well washed out there is a lia- 
bility to fermentation, or smear, as it is called, 
and this will spread through the whole estabiish- 


are prepared from a syrup clarified with -a less 
quantity of charcoal-powder than is usual, and 
‘not passed through the filter. The crystals, which 
lare coloured, inclose a certain portion of non- 
crystalline sugar. If the candy is required for 
the sake of its solvent action on the mucous 
membrane of the throat, it should not be pre- 
pared’ from clarified or clayed sugar. To in- 
crease its mucilaginous and sticky properties it 
should, after clarification with white of egg, be 
boiled overran open fire and not in vacuo; and 


ment with astonishing rapidity, and when once | forthe darker kinds of sugar-candy a higher 
formed is difficult to eradicate. We have heard |; temperature should be employed than for the 
of a sugar-refiner who had to work up the whole | lighter. The syrup is set to crystallize in a cop- 
of his stock twice before this evil could be got | per vessel with smooth sides, and contracted 


rid of. ‘The use of pots is, in many cases, 
superseded by supporting the moulds in 
frames, and allowing them to drain into gutters 
or false floora of’ thin sheet-copper, sloping 
towards a centre constructed under the main 
floor, where the syrup is conveyed by copper 
pipes to a cistern. It has been proposed to expe- 
dite the draining of the moulds by connecting their 
nozzles with a pipe communicating with an air- 
pump ; butin such an arrangement the sugar 
would be liable to be drawn through the perfora- 
tions with the syrup. Several other plans on 
the vacuum principle have also been proposed. 
When the sugaris properly drained it is taken 
out of the moulds in the forin of loaves, which 
are trimmed to shape, placed ina stove or hot 
room of the temperature of 130° to 130,° and 
wlien the moisture has evaporated, they are fit 
forthe market. ‘Lhe sugar thus obtained is 
half the weight of that let down into the heater 
from the vacuum-pan: the remainder consisting 
of moisture or drainings. <A very small propor- 
tion of the syrup that drains away consists of 
uncrystallizable sugar or treacle in which all the 
impurities. of the loaf are accumulated. If 
the improved operations have been well couduct- 
ed the produce is equal to refined sugar, and 
there is no practical reason why perfectly white 
sugar should not be produccd from the canes at 
one operation. The. sugar, as it comes direct 
from the canes, contains only 15 per cent. of 
impurities, whereas the sugar-refiners in Eng- 
land have to operate on a material considerably 
deteriorated by previdus mismanagement. Fiscal 
regulations have hitherto interfered with colonial 
improvement, a larger daty having been imposed 
on-sugar above a certain standard, thus actually 
discouraging the production of white sugar at its 
natural seat of manufacture, and encouraging 
slovenly and bad work.” In the islands of Java 
and Cuba, where the best machinery has been 


‘towards the bottom that the crystals may be 
easily removed, At the sides ure several small 
rows of holes at equal heights, through which 
| strings are passed which serve as nuclei to the 
_ crystals. The copper is filled up above the strings, 
ite is then placed in a drying chamber at 





the temperature of from 104° to 122°. As 
_ the syrup cools and evaporates, solid crystals are 
slowly formed, partly on the surface, but chiefly 
on the strings and the sides. The crystals on 
the surface are frequently broken up. In 6 or 
8 days the crystallization is complete ; the vessel is 
inverted, the syrup drains off, and when the drop- 
in ceases the crystals are removed and dried. 
Palm Sugars.— The various kinds of palms con- 
tain in their stems a juice charged with cane-sugar, 
which, in the fresh state, 1s named ¢oddy, in India, 
and when fermented and distilled, avrack ; it is by 
the evaporation of toddy that the sugar termed 
jaggery is obtained.—See pages 1771 and 1772. 
The process from one of the palms, the coco- 
nut is thus described : a man named a “ toddy- 
drawer” ascends the tree, cuts off the point of 
the spadix, and passes a ligature firmly round 
the stump. It is then beaten with a stick, which 
aund- 
: part. The process is repeated for several 





is supposed to determine the sap to the:;wen 
days, a small portion of the end of the spadix 
being cut off each day. The juice soon begius 
to flow from the cut surface of the dower, and is 
carefully collected in an earthenware ‘yésse} sus- 
pended from the spathe. A thin portion of the 
flower and spathe is sliced off daily, and the end. 
of the stump is bound with a ligature. A. good. 
healthy blossom will give from 2 to 4-pints Eng- 
lish of sweet juice or suri daily, and some flow- 
ers will continue to yield:juice for 4 or 5 weeks. 
There are frequently 2 spathes on one tree yield- 
ing suri at the same time, which by exposure fo 
the air immediately begins:to ferment, and forms 
the intoxicating liquor, ¢toddy. By distillation, 
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this juice yields about one-eighth pait of arrack, 
of the same'strength ‘az good brandy. ‘The sea- 
men belonging to the Royal Navy in the: Indian 
Seas, are furnished with it instead of rum. By 
allowing the juice “to pass into the acetous 
fermentation, an excellent vinegar is obtained, in 
which a great variety of vegetables are pickled. 
Suri is the yerst-commonly used by the . bakers 
in Ceylon. In order to obtain sugar (jaggery) 
from suri instead of spirit, great care must be 
taken to prevent fermentation. ‘The earthenware 
pot in which it falls is emptied twice or thrice 
in the course of 24 hours, and is well cleaned 
and dried each time ; a sinall quantity of lime is 
then thrown into it: the juice is filtered through 
the reticulated substance at the base of the leaf, 
find then slowly boiled in an earthenware vessel 
until it becomes light coloured: and viseid. 
While still warm and semifluid, it is poured into 
sections of coco-nut shells, where it soon becomes 
solid. A gallon of juice yields about a pound of 
sugar. Jageery contains both the crystallizable 
portion of the juice, anda quantity of molasses 
or liquid sugar; but they are separated by a 
subsequent operation. ‘This coarse sugar Is usu- 
ally made into small loaves of the shape ofa 
hemispherical vase from the form of the vessel 
in which it cools. It hasa deep chocolate colour, 
and when broken presents many clear particles 
of sugar. In the Malay language, jagery is call- 
ed goola .or goora itan, black sugar or black 
sweet. Jaggery is sold at the rate of about 
2d. per pound. The Ryots, or - peasants de- 
pendent on the land-owners in the Kast Indies, 
also cultivate the sugar-cane, express the juice, 
and boil it down toa thick syrup: they then 
transfer it to the Goldars#who produce the soli 
sugar. Thecrude syrup is named goor, and is 
of various qualities, one of which, in common 
use, is also called by the English settlers jaggery. 
There is an association of farmers, who convert 
the syrup and send the produce of each man’s 
land to a common manufactory. Jaggery 18 some- 
times adulterated with earth and sand. The 
colonists of Ceylon and India prepare refined 
sugar from: jaggery : it ig of a yellowish white 
colour itis known in thé’ English market under 
the name of date-sugar. A similar product from 
Africa is known as dale-sugar of , Mogador (the 
port of Morocco). See Toppy. | 

-- Manufacture of Rum.—'The refuse of the sugar- 
cane is chiéfly employed in the manufacture of rum 
‘The melasses, the skimmings from the clarifying 
and evaporatiug coppers, and even raw cahe-juice 
diluted with water, are all used for this purpose ; 
dunder, or the wash of former operations, deprived 
of its alcohol by distillation, being used as a 
ferment. The fermentation is complete in from 
5 to 7 days, andthe liquor must be transferred 
to the still before the acetous fermentation shall 
have-set in. A small portion of lime or of solid 
limestone is added to correct any acidity that may 
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have formed." he spirit is allowed to flow through 


the worm: wné#t it is no longer inflammable. It 
is then rectifie@:in a smatier still. Mr. Wray states 
that 1,200 gallons of wash ‘yield'°113 gallons 
of proof rum. Rum is coloured by means of 


caramel. Mr. Wrayltys great stress on the 


action of te dunder. He terms it the aromatic 
substance which modifies the changes or trans- 
formations which take place during fermentation, 
that it increases the density-of the liquor, and 
prevents violent fermentation; that good dunder 
should be light, clear, slightly bitter, and quite 
free from acidity ; and that its action 1s similar 
to hops in diminishing the influence of decom- 
posing azotised bodies, which is to convert al- 
cohol into acetic acid. — Zomdlinsov. 

Sugar, its impurities and adulterations.——As 
already noticed, (wo kinds of sugar have 
been particularly distinguished by chemists, 
viz., cane and grape sugar or glucose. ‘The 
first is obtained from the sugar-cane, the 
beet-root, the amaple tree and some other 
plants, while the second is contained in great- 
er orless quantitiesin most fruits, and par- 
ticularly in grapes and figs. Honey, although 
usually described as consisting of grape-sugar, 
contains a large quantity of crystallisable sugar 
resembling cane-sugar, and is therefore probably 
a mixture of two kinds. These two sugars differ 
considerably in many of their properties. Cane 
sugar consists of oxygen, hydrogen and carbon, in 
definite proportions ; it is erystallisable, the crys- 
tals are six sided oblique prisms, and when pure, 
not prone to deliquesce, or alter when expased to 
inoisture or a moderate temperature. 

Grape sugar consists of the sane elements, but 
contains a less proportion of carbon. Unlike cane- 
sugar its manufacture can be effected by art, that 
is by the action of the dilute mineral acids, parti- 
cularly the sulphuric, on either starch or woody 
fibre : it has but little disposition to erystallise 
and when it does so the crystals assume no de- 
finite figure but are arranged in acicular tufts ; 
exposed to moisture or a moderate temperature 
it reathly deliquesces. 

Pure and unudulterated cane-sugar, should 
present a highly crystalline texture; should 
be of light colour and free from clamminess or 
moisture. These two sugars may be readily 
discriminated from each other by the action of 
certain tests and grape-sugar particularly by the 
copper and potassa tests. Now grape-sugay as 
frequently introduced for the purpose of 
adulteration. . _ 

“Ow Vegetable Albumen in Cane-Sugar—Vege- 


tables, like animals contain principles into the 
composition of which nitrogen largely enters : 


the chief of those is vegetable albumen.  * 
‘Substances entirely different from sugar 


in their nature are bnt seldom employed 


in the- adulteration of that commodity. The 


grocers having recourse to proceedings more 
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natural aud more difficult of. detection, but stances, its use, therefore, in the manufacture of 
scarcely less dishonest, than the introduction of | lump sugar, is not merely disgusting, but is cul- 
foreign matters pans of wholly different pro- | culated to . prove injurious to the -hezlth. 
perties. ‘The Mixing or Handling of sugar, con-| <Acarus sacchari, or. engar Insect:—There ie 
‘sists in the mixing together, in various propor- | very commonly present in the more impure 
tions, of sugars of different qualities ands kinds of sugar, a beetle-like animaleule, of the 
prices, none of which are very pure, and | genus Acarus. a ae 
some highly impure: an article is thus pre- ‘The. discovery of the very gevieral presence of 
pared, presenting & tolerable appearance to | this acarus rests we Yelieve entirely with 
the eve, but which is really one of very | Dr. Hassall. The sugar acarus approaches 
vreat impucity, and rarely what it professes | somewhat, in organisation and habits, the 
to be, “< real Jamaica,” or ‘* Demarara sugar, | louse and the itch insect itself which are 
Sc. also included in the genus Acarus - The 

The impure sugars are dark-colored ; im- sugir nite is in size $0 considerable that 
perfectly crystallised,” heavy, and clammy, | it is plainly visible to the unaided sight. When 
readily cuking into masses : examined with the ie ee it may always be detected by 


microscope they are found to contain fragments | the following proceeding : two or three drachitis 
of cane, woody fibre, grit &c., and to abound , OF te 


a-spoonfuls of sugar should be dissolved in a 
with the acari and sporules of fungus. ‘The raw 


large wine-glass of tepid water, and the solution 
or Muscovado sugar of the West Indies is of this | allowed to remain at rest for an hour or so, at 
nature, as well as, indeed, toa less extent near- | 


the end of that time, the animalcules will be 
ly all the brown sugars imported into Great Bri- 








found some on the surface of the liquid, some 

tain. Now these inferior sugars arc largely em- adhering to the sides of the glass, and others at 
ployed to mix with the whiter and drier sugars of | the bottom mixed up with the copious and dark 
sediment, formed of fragments of cane, woody 


the East Indies and the Mouritius, and are this | ? ae , 
sold to the public. | fibre, grit, dirt, and starch granules, which usually 
subsides on the solution of even a small quantity 
Blood in sugar.—The employment of the | of sugar in water. We will now proceed to yive 
blood of animals is confined to the manufacture | a description of the acarus in question and 
of loaf sugar—but its use, we believe, 1s now very ‘observe in the first place that the whole of 
frequently dispensed with, even in the prepara- | its development may be clearly traced out 
tion of this article. ‘The blood acts only through | in almost every sample of brown sugar. The 
the albumen which it contains. One of the great | Acarus succhari is first visible as a rounded 
difficulties of sugar-refining arose from the body, or egg ; this gradually enlarges and be- 
presence of vegetable albumen in the cane- | comes elongated and cylindrical until it is about 
juice, and here we have the apparent contra- | twice as long as broad ; after a time, from the 
diction involved in the practice of putting | sides, and one extrentity of this ovum, the legs 
albumen into the solution of sugar. ‘The | and proboscis begia to protrude. ‘The acarus this 
advantages derived from the use of this sub- | far formed goes on increasing in size wntil it 
_stance, we presume, are considered to more | attains its full growth, when it 1s visible to the 
than counterbalance the disadvantages attending | naked eye as a mere speck. Dr. Hassal gave 
it and indeed it would appear that there Is not the following, as the results of his Microsco- 
the same difficulty in the removal of animal albu- | pical and Chemical Analyses of samples of Brown 
men as is experienced in the abstraction of vege- | sugars, the produce of the different countries, 
table albumen. ‘The mode of its operation | noted below. a 
‘s as follows: the fluid albumen is diffused Madras.—Sugar dark, moist, staining the paper ; 
throughoat | the whole of the sugar solution somewhat crystalline, crystals small.:*oontains 
to be clarified; on the application of heat | fragments of cane ; several acari, very few starch 
the albumen immediately solidifies, and forms | granules ; grit, much grape-sugar and vegetable 
meshes and films, which being lighter than | albumen. Pies “pg wg 
the water, ascend, and in their upward |  Madras.—-Contains a few pieces of cane ; 
course carry’ with them the solid impurities | starch granules, much grit ; severalacari and 
contained in the solution, on the surface of | ova ; grape-sugar ; albumen. oe : 
which a scum is gradually formed, consisting of Mauritius.—Contains: much cane ; ten or 
the impurities in quéstion and the solidified albu- | twelve acari, of Jarge’size, several ova of same ; 
men this scam may be removed by skimming. | a few starch granules ; fragments of woody fibre ; 
Now, asit ig the albumen of the blood only which | grit ; much grape-sugat and albumen. 
assists Ii clarifying. the sugar-solution, and not | Mauritius.—Contains some cane ; several acar, 
the blood itself, it would be far better that albu- | a few starch granules—those of arrowroot ; grit ; 
men alone, as white of egg, should in all cases be | grape sugar and albumen. =| 
employed. Blood is a fluid compounded of fibrin, Culcutta.— Sugar not very dark, dry, earthy 
albumen and a variety of salts and effete sub- | looking, but few crystals apparent, and those very ~ 
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not much eane;, a few starch granules ; 
> acari visible, grape sugar; albumen. — 









4,—Sugar “perfectly white, dry, and 
~wetalline, resembling crushed lump, a 
h granules, no: acari, fungus, cane, or 
Arcely a trace of grape-sugar or albuinen. 


Bombay.—-Sugar exceding dark-colored, earthy 
and damp, contains some cane; a great many 
starch, granules : (sago ?) numerous acari ; much 
grape-sugar ; albumen. | 


- Cassipore, Calguita.—Sugar pale stiawscolour, 
dry and: bighly crystalline, large-grained, a very 
few species of cane, one small acarus, a few 
starch granules; scarcely a trace of albumen or 
grape-sugar ; a little grit. 


Cassipore, Calcutta.—Sugar pale straw colour, 
not very dry, fine-grained ; the crystals being 
very small contains a few pieces of cane; starch 
granules, several acari of large size, much grit ; a 
little grape-sugar and albumen. 


Jamaica.—Sugar dark-brown not very dry, 
but still not staining the paper, tolerably large- 
grained and crystalline ; contains imtuich cane ; 
several acari and ova of same, a few starch 
granules ; no grit. 


Rio de Janeiro. — Contains much cane, several 
acari and ova of same; a great many starch 
granules, like those of Indian corn ; much rit ; 
aX, . vegetable albumen. On an at- 
on pility.4 tion of the above eleven analys- 
AEvat only two of the sugars could 
ted as pure, and in a condition fit 
A sumption —the white, large erain- 
fear, resembling crushed lump, and 
hw-colored, large grained, highly 
‘”SSIPOre yh Of these samples, 



















Alcutta was by}far the best. It would 
vantage if the above described su- 
Be luced in large quantity into 
nd sold at moderate prices.— 
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(7956) SUIDM. Tue Hoe tripe. Dniffercnt 
Suidee offer more or less variations in the 
length: of the head. The Wild Boar (Sus 
Scrofa, Linn.) has the face longer and the 
skull less elevated; the domestic pig of 
Europe has the craniuin slightly more elevat- 
ed, and the face still sufficiently long : the Sia- 

—mese Pig has the face shorter, the cranium more 
convex in the frontal region and larger in pro- 

portion. Dr. J. B. Gray makes the Suinaa sub- 
family of the Elephantide. He includes in it 
the following species, of which specimens exists 
in the British Museu :— 


Bus fasciatus, the Striped Boar. 
8, Scrofa, the Boar. — 
8. Papuensis, the Bene, 


7 pie ge See re raeer Seen EE yee. ss Tee 
~ Babirussa, Aiferus, the Babine 
i ro Awe ae Fe wake? ee OA Ae te 


Asiatic forms. 


Wild Boar, Le Sangher 
khanzeer, of the 
Hindustan ; Dookur, 
‘s still an inhabitant of many of the temperate 
parts of Europe and Asia, but uo ionger exists 
in a natural state in the British Islands, 























tary places in retired forests. 
nerally in some 
from water, and commanding by some devious 
path access to the open country. ‘The young, or 
Mareassins, as they are termed by the French, 
the Squeakers 
striped with 
Europe the boar was long held in high estimation 
ag a beast of chase. 
kings, delighted to take the field with the boar- 
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S. I ndicus, the Indian Wild Boar, _ 





Wa 








| Choiropotamns fricnana, the : Basch. Vark. 


“Emgallo.” * 


P. Hliayi, the Haroja,or-Hallup. 
Dicotyles Tajacu, the Peccar' ; or Tajacu. | 
D. labiatus, the Tagnicate. . (RM yn 
We now proceed to give some account of the 


Linn., 6 Aper, Briss, the 
of the French, The 
Arabs, the Jungtie Soor of 
Mah. Adave Pendie,: Tel. 


(1957) Sus Serofa, 


—1 _ 


Dental Formula :—Incisors —; Canines, iy Molars, a a 
6 om a 


The Wild Boar harbours in the most soli- 
His lair is ge- 
wild and remote spot, not far 


of the English in India, are 
longitudinal bands. Throughout 


Nobles, princes and even 


spear, and peril their persons in hunting this 


fierce animal. 
ly rioted in the dense forests which have now 


In England where it former- 


vanished before the inroads of an increasing po- 
pulation, the loss of his eyes was the punishment 
inflicted by 
was convicted of killing a wild boar. 
vast forest which so late as Henry II.’s time 
stood on the north side of London, were stags, 
fallow-deer, wild boars, 


Willam the Conqueror on him who 
In the 


and bulls. In the 
Wallicee’ it appears that Howel «ida gave 
to his grand huntsman to chase the 
boar from the middle of November to the begin- 
ning of December. In Europe, the boar-spear 
has given way to the rifle; but im India, 
hunting the  wild-boar with the spear 1s 
still regarded as the most exciting of al 
the field sports of the English Officer there 
and, perhaps, it 1s requisite once to see & Bom: 
bay Officer descending the tabular trap mountalns 
of the Dekhan, in close pursuit of one of these 
ferce animals, to know what an Arab Hors 
and a British rider can do. -The hunt of the Wil 
Boar in Western India, has been made the subjec 


. Leges 
perinission 


of song, end those alone who have seen or share 


their sport can appreciate the proad, but we 
earned exulting with which. their poet ¢ ymrade 
song begins, and the. consciousness as marked 
its close, that the friendships : acquired in tt 


” 
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field in youth, will still be vivid in the memory 
at the decline of life. Hesings 
= The Boar, the mighty Boar's my theme, ~.-. 
. Whate’er the wise may say, et 
My morning thought, my midaight dream, 
My hope throughout the day, eo. 


~ Youths daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Firm hand and eagle eye, 
Must they require, who dare aspire, . 
Tosce thewild boar die, = 
Then pledge the Boar, the mighty Boar, 
Fill high the cup with me, | 
Here’s a health to ‘all who fear no fall, 
And the next grey Boar we see, 
* 4 a rar, * 
When ege hath weakened manhood’s fire, 
And every nerve unbraced 
Those scenes of joy will still be ours, 
In memory’s tablet traced. 
And with those friends whom death hath spared, 
When life’s wild course has run, 
We'll talk of the dangers we have shared, 
And the tusches we have won, 
Then pledge the Boar the mighty Boar, 
Fill high the cup with me, 
Here’s a health to all who fear no fall, 
And the first grey Boar we sce. 


Throughout India, where the ficld is  ta- 
ken on horseback, the spear is still used, 
and hog-hunting is one of the most ex- 
citing of all the wild sports of this land 
of the sun. An attempt was made by Charles 
I. to restore this noble game to England, 
and he turned out several wild boars in the 
New Forest; but the civil wars were no 
friendly times for the experiment, and they 
were all destroyed. More recently Gene- 
ral Howe procured some wild boars and sows 
from Germany, and turned them into the forests 
of Walmer and Alice Holt, or Ayles Holt, © to 
the great terror of the neighbourhood,” as White 
says, in his ‘History of Selborne;’ ‘and, at 
one time, a wild bull or buffalo: but the country 
rose upon them, and destroyed them.” The 
senses of the Hog are acute, especially that of 
smelling. ‘The broad snout ploughs up the her- 
bage; and not aroot, an ingect, or a worm, 
escapes the olfactory scnse. If fairly  treat- 
ed, it is by no means a dirty animal; but it 
is too often styed up in its own filth. There 
are few wore pleasing scenes in the farm- 
yard than a well laid-out piggery properly kept. 
The animal itself is anything but stupid, and is 
capable of strong attachment where kindness is 
shown toit. That itis docile the number of 
learned pigs proves ; and still more the famous 
sporting sow, that went regularly out with the 
gun, and stood for game as staunch as any 
pointer. It is said that the Hog is trained on 
the Continent to hunt for truffles. ; 

(1958) Babirusa, B.* Cuv.—F. Cuvier has 
separated this form from Sus ; 

(1959) Babirussa Alfurus, the Babirussa, Sus 
Babirussa of Linneus; Le Babyrousa of Buffon ; Le | 
Sanglier des Indes Orientales of Brisson ; and Le 
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Cochon Cerf of Lesson and other French « ‘hors, ~ 
The Babirussa stands tigh upon its rather ;)E Vex 
legs. ‘The skin which is’of a gravish + }S cul- 
clining to fawn colour dn the belly, health. 
thinly furnished with hair. The uy’ There ie 
come through the‘skin of the muzzle,» #!pUure 
nearly a circle directed backwards, ofterof tHe 
ing the skin again on their downward cur- 
vature. The females are smaller than the 
males, and are without these tusks. ° It still 
inhabits the marshy forests of the island’ of 
Bourou, and is said to be .abundant in © the 
Moluécas, and a few other islayds of the Indian 
Archipelago. . Cuvier has given very good fi- 
rures, and a lively description of two males and 
females brought to France in the Astrolabe, and 
kept in the Paris Menagerie. The female was 
much younger and more active than the male, 
which was aged and very fat, and spent his short 
life in eating, drinking, and sleeping. ‘The fe- 
male bred once after her arrival in Europe. 
When the male retired to rest she would cover 
him completely over with litter, and then creep 
in under the straw to him, so that both were 
concealed from sight. | 


(7960) Sus Pupuensis, the Bene of the natives 
of New Guinea, is described as being remarkable 
for its small stature and its agreeable and slender 
form. The canines of the upper jaw are very sinall, 
and nearly of the same form as the incisors ; the 
bristles are rather thick, short. vellow, and 
brownish below, white above sucar, fed 
with black ; the tail is very shot, "8 Oy 

c asa rounded 
(Marcassins) are of a brown colo faveeaaud: bee 
deep, with five rather bright fulve tit ‘ slau 
the back. The length of the Pg'' "5 . 

. Ge ee ime, from the 
three feet. It is common in the k” ie des 
Guinea, and the Papuans highly es an nee thus 
which the French found excellent. :'° i . nati t 
catch the young in the woods ino 82°, UN" 
them j ki 1 of d ‘pe visible to the 
12m Ina kind of ¢ omesticatioy, Taceal wave 
remarks that the S. Papuensis *%. 71888" BaN 


e , , ° N Wn S O- 
of analogy with the Peccaries, f tis Microse 


intermediate between them and the ‘True egy” 
— Eng. Cyc. | - 
(7961) SUKUR KUND.  Convotvutvs 


Batatas. Sweet Potatoe. 
Sukur kund, Dux. | Nutter Aloo, Hinn., 
A sweet-tasted nutritious root, of which there 

are two sorts, red and white.. The tubers. are 

long, and, when boiled or roasted, very wholesome. 

They..are sown precisely in the same manner as a 

potatoe, after the hot season, and aye fit to be 

taken up in six months. They sell from:.two to 
four pice aseer.—Riddell. - gees 
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Kibreet, @igihiA nan, | Blerong or balerang, Max 
Lew, Cutter? =| Gowgird, Pers. 
Gundaka, Cyne. © | Gandhaka, Sans. 





Souffre, Fr. { Azufre, Sp. 
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, SULPHUR. © 
RGer. | {  Sanyaya, Tac. 
EB Guz. inp. | Gendagum, ‘Tam. 
_ | Ghendagum, Tex. 
. ; ; 
==16), from Sad, salt, and wv, sire 
din medicine by the Greeks, Arabs 
__ghoos, It occurs in some animal sub- 
Nites, as albumen in Eggs, &c., in-some plants, 
a3 in Cruciferze, Umbellifere, Garlic, Fungi &c., 
but chiefly in the Mineral Kingdom ; also com- 
bined as in gases or salts, in some minerals and 
mineral waters. It is frequently found in combi: 
nation with metals, as in the common ores called 
Pyrites, the Sulphurets of Iron, of Copper, Lead, 
Mercury, &c., whence it is obtained by roasting, 
in England, Germany, Sweden, and at Cuddapah, 
in this country ; the Sulphur, being volatilized, is 
collected in chambers. Native or Virgin Sulphur 
uncombined,is either a volcanic product, or occurs 
in beds in many parts of the world ; that of com- 
merce is brought chiefly from Italy, Sicily, and the 
adjacent islands, whence, in 1830, 246,338 cwt. 
of rough Sulphur were imported. It is after- 
wards purified by fusion, distillation, and sub- 
limation, hence known under the names of 
Stick, Roll, Sublimed, and Flowers of Sul- 
phur. Native Sulphur is purified by distilling it 
from earthen pots arranged in two rows ona 
large furnace. ‘The Sulphur fuses and sublimes, 
and . passemem gh a lateral tube in each pot 
NCES ft on the outside of the furnace, 
@eed near the bottom, to allow 
| ur to flow into a pail contain- 
arch of MMM it congeals and forms rough oy 
signed a This being redistilled, forms 
18 chief When fused and cast into 
side of @fus stick or rol’ sulphur. Native 
inches @Bund in acute, octahedrous, and 
| ymperfect octahedral 
ssive. ‘The colour 
mchur is y@tdwv, sometimes orange- 


logs are 368 uae” Transparent to translu- 
wood ti : 
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Minguished by burning blue, and 
ere sulphur odour. The great reposi- 
of sulphur are either beds of gypsum and 
sociated rocks, or the regions of active or 

In the valley of Noto and 
at Conil near Cadiz in Spain, 
Bex in. Switzerland, and Cracow in Poland, it 
oecus in the former situation. Sicily and the 
neighbouring voleanic islands, Vesuvius and the 
Solfatara in its vicinity, Iceland, ‘leneriffe, Java, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, Deception Island, and 
most active voloanic regions, afford more or less 
sulphur. ‘The native. sulphur of commerce is 
brought mostly from Sicily, where it. occurs In 
beds along the central part of the south coast and 
to some distance inland. It is often, associated 
with fine eryatala of sulphate of strontian. wit 
undergoes rough. purification by fusion before 
separates the earth and clay 





the as 
extinct volcanoes. 
Mazzaro in Sicily, 


: + 


exportation, which 


o 2-5. Specific gravity 2.07. | 


SULPHUR. 
with which" it occurs. Sixteen or seventcen. 
thousand tons are ‘annually imported from Sicily 
into England alone. Sulphur is also - exported 
from the crater of Vulcano, one ofthe Lipari 
Islands, and from: the Salfatara’ near Naples. 
It is also found in the United States of America, 
on the Potomac, and in districts where sulphu- 
retted hydrogen is evolved from mineral-springs. 
SulphuricAcid is said to occur in the waters of the 
Rio Vinagro in South Amerion, also in Java,.and 
at Lake de ‘Taal in Luzon in*the Eastern Islands. 
—Eng. Cyc. Sulphuric acid has been detected in 
the fumes of volcanoes. Sulphur undergoes no al- 
teration in the airat common temperatures. That 
of commerce, obtained from Pyrites, is often con- 
taminated by metallic impurities, as Zinc Carbo- 
nate and Sulphate, Iron Oxide and Sulphuret, 
Arsenic, the Sulphuret, Silica, Magnesia, 
Alumina, and Carbonate of Lime. Flowers 
of Sulphur are sometimes contaminated by 
the presence of a minute quantity of Sul- 
phurous (stated by some to be Sulphuric) Acid, 
formed by a portion of the Sulphur during sub- 
limation uniting with the Oxygen in the appara- 
tus. It should be freed from acidity by washing 
with hotwater, when it should not affect Litmus 
paper. — Ltoy/e. 

(7963) Lu Tenasserim, Sulphur ouly exists in 
the ores that are found in the form of sulphurets, 
as the sulphuret of iron,the sulphuret of antimony, 
the sulphuret of lead, and the sulphuret of copper ; 
but native sulphur has not been found in the 
Provinces.~—Adasou. ‘The Sedphur from Canara 
and Nellore is of fair quality, and in pure though 
small crystals. ‘This substance is found in small 

| quantities, in several districts of the Madras Presi- 
‘dency, as Salem, Masulipatam, Guntoor, Cudda- 
pah and ‘Lrichinopoly ; it occurs along with 
Gypsum in marl and clay beds, and also very 
'Jargely in the form of metallic sulphurets. 
i'The natives are acquainted with the modes 
‘of subliming sulphur, and they prepare it of in- 
different quality for the manufacture of the gun- 
“powder, which is used for Engineering purposes, 
| &e. M. EB. J. R.—This would appear to be a very 
rare production in India, we are told that about 
‘thirty miles north of Andipore in Upper Hin- 
doostan,it is met with, but of a quality inferior to 
that brought from the Gulph of Cutch and Persia. 
' Dr. Heyne tells us, in his Tracts Historical and 
' Statistical of Ing@ja (p. 186, 187), that he met 
with sulphur in small heaps and in tolerable 
| abundance, at the Northern extremity of a lake 
‘which is near small Village _ called Soorasany 
_yangm, about 12 miles east from Aumlapore, 
and not far from Maddepolem. It was in a loose 
soft form, or in nodules of a greyish yellow 
color. The greater part of the Sulphur, which 
is exposed for sale in the Iudian, provinces, i: 
| brought from Muscat, from Sumatra, or from 
the Banda island called Gonangapi, wher 


‘it is a volcanic" production, In China, Dr 
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SULPHUR. 7 
Abel, had some most beautiful and: splendid 
native sulphur brought to him ‘from: the 


crater of Gunang:'Karang. We know that 


it is a product ‘of the Philippine islands 


particularly:in the island of’ Zeyti, whence the. 


gunpowder works of Manilla are supplied : nost 
of the sulphur brought to Hindoostan contains a 
considerable portion of” orpiment, being much 
less pure than: eitherthat ‘which is dug out of 
the sdlfaterra’ near Naples; or that imported 
from Sicily, which fst, Dr: ‘Thomson says, COM- 
tains seldum more of impurity than about three 
per cent ofa simple earth. A bright shining 
yellow sulphur: is sold in the bazars of lower In- 
dia under the name of Nellikoya gundaguin 
(Tam.) By Dr. F. Hamilton’s excellent account of 
Nepaul, p. 78, it-appears that Sulphur is there 
numerous : this useful article is also found inPer- 
gia in moutitains behind Takran and in mountains 
south of Kelat inthe province of Mekran. It is 
met with in Cabul in the District of Balkh, it is 
also a product of Armenia, of Moultan, of China 
and ‘Thibet ; also, according to Morier, at Bali- 
anlia in Persia‘in the District of Kabul. With 
regard tothe Indian Islands, Mr. Crawfurd in 
his history of the Indian Archipelago says (Vol. 
I. p. 201,202) that sulphur is found in all the 
pseudo volcanoes of these islands in great 
purity, but that the manufacture of gunpowder 
amongst the Malays is very imperfect. Sul- 
phur would not appear to be found in great 
abundance in our Indian dominions: In the 
district of Oudipour in upper India, it is to be 
met with, but of a quality inferior to that which 
is brought from the gulphs of Cutch and Persia. 
In Travancore it has, I understand, says Ainslie, 
been discovered by the ingenious and indefatiga- 
ble Captain Arthur, of the corps of Engineers, in 
combination with Iron, in the form of Pyrites, 
and also in combination with Alum. In Cotiole 
(in Canara) too, { am told, it may be procured. 
The greater part of the sulphur, however, 
" exposed for sale in the Madras provinces, was 
in Ainslie’s time brought from Muscat, from 
Sumatra, or from the Banda island Gonane- 
Api. Sonnerat tells us that it is common at 
Pegu, and we know it also to be a product of 
the Philippine islands. —Ains. Mat. Med. p. 45. 
Sulphur is in the Malay balirang, and in Javanese 
walirang, essentially.the same word. ‘This name 
extends {rom Sumatra up to @elebes, where we 
find a new one for it, cholok. In one of the 


1to their knowledge ‘by Europeans. 


ae 


languages of the. Philippines, the Tagala, strange- | 


ly enough, the name ‘is sanyaya, which is, no 


doubt, a corruption ofthe: M alayan word sanda- | ‘and is known in commerce as the “Nordhausen, 


wa, saltpetre. In the Bisaya, as well as in the 


Tagala, théuame for gunpowder is maliling, | 


doubtless a corruption of the Malay and Java- 
nese name for sulphur. In the Madagascar, the 
name for it‘is sulifara, a corruption of the 
French soufre, from which it maybe safely in- 
ferred that the article was unknown to the na- 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
tives of this non-volcanic: island bag” ae 
: ‘ys cal- 
to say to what tise the natives of the ‘ealth. 
chipelago could have put sulphur, b here is 
troduction of fire arms, unless to { impure 
ture of fire-works, known by the nat ay of the 
marchun and rabok. The Malay & cur- 
lippine Archipclagos, the most extensive vu, - 
canie region in the world, must ~ necessa- 
rily contain a vast supply of sulphur, but 


hitherto it has been very little availed of for 


economic use. From the Philippines alone itis 
exported, the export being to China ‘only, and 
at the price at Manilla usually of about a Spanish 
dollar of 48. 2d. a cwt. Among these islands, 
those which most abound in it are Luzon and 
Levte, but particularly the last, where the article 
is of the best quality. A spanish writer asserts 
that the quantity is such at the voleana of ‘Taal, 
or Bombon, inthe province of Botengas in 
Luzon, that many ships might be loaded with 
it. The difficulty, inall these cases, of obtaining 
a cheap supply, must arise from the absence of 
vood roads, and the consequent costliness of 
transport.— Craufurd Dict. page 412. | 
(7964) SULPHURIC ACID, Orn or Virni- 
oL, VITROLIC ACID, SPIRITS OF VITRIOL. 





Rohazim Maulkibrit. Gunduck-ka teil Guz. 
ARAB. Gundue kateil, Hinp. 
Gandaka rasa, CYNG. Schit “vellow, GER. 


Arikity 


Acide Sulfurique, Fr. | | 
Ghera sugar. 


Acidum Sulphuricuin, , 
Lat. Ta\as a rounded 
Sulphuric Acid (8. or SO, hee and be- 
the most. important compounds Lit is about 
This acid is produced in small¥e, from the 
nature, as near volcanoes, in somne #M, the legs 
and exists in combination in numero Acarus thus 
especially those of 


ee 





Lime (@ypsize untilit 
Magnesia, found as minerals, or In thible to the 
springs. It was known to the -* Hassal gave 
and Hindoos. Sulphuric: paf lus hl geae 
its name, to have been otixhy True Hh 
Europe, and probably also in Pers. . 
decomposition of Vitriol or Sulphate c=, 
practice still followed at Nordhausen in Saxes, 
The Sulphate is .first calcined, so as to expel 
nearly the whole of the water (of crystallization) 
it contains. ‘he acid, distilled off in an earth- 
enware retort ata red heat, comes over in va- 
pours, which condense into a dark-eoloured 
oily-looking liquid. ‘This fumes when‘ exposed 
to the air, and contains less than 1 Eq. of Water 
to 2 of Sulphuric Acid, has a Sp. Gr. of -1°9, 









Fuming, or Glacial Sulphuric Acid. — ae 
The Agid of the Colleges, 4aidum Sulpharienm, 


L.E.Sufpiuric Acid. Acrpum SuLPHunicum VE- 
NALE, D. Oil of Vitriol’ Vitviplic: Acid. Spirit of 
Vitriol. Prop: Liquid Butphuric Acid, (S, Sul or 
SO; H O = 49) is a dense oily-looking liquid, 
usually colourless; devoid of smell, but mtensely 
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SUN-FLOWER. | 
1 powerfully corrosive. At first it feels 
m destroying the cuticle, but soon acts 


Magaic, charring both animal and vegetable 
Billoo by combining with the water and 
Velvalae the carbon. It freezes at from— 

do >: according to its density, and boils 

val 4 


re % 4 e 
i Ny 


| ceeds [ts affinity for water is great, heat 
} cee Qee@yfidensation being produced on their union. 
It may be diluted with it to any extent. It unites 
with alkalis, earths, and metallic oxides, rapidly 
dissolving some inctals, as iron and Zinc, when 
diluted with water. By the action of 8. Acid on 
alcohol, Ether is produced. 

Sulphuric acid used to be made in Eng- 
land by burning the imported Sulphur with a little 
Nitre. After the great increase which took place 
in the price of Sulphur, some manufacturers 
employed that obtained from Pyrites, which of- 
ten. contains Arsenic as an impurity. The 
proportion of Nitre was 4 which was burnt with 
Sulphur either in the same chamber, lined with 
lead, and having its bottom covered with water, 
or in a furnace, from whence the vapours  pro- 
duced were conveyed into a similar chamber. 
The mode of making Sulphuric acid now varies 
from the above in many places, and has been 
described by Professor Graham. In this pro- 
cess Sulphurous Acid, from burning Sulphur, 
Nitric Acid vapour, and steam, are siimul- 
@rite into oblong leaden cham- 

h&ned that the vapours can 
retviy, and thus allow the whole 
dz Acid to be deposited.— Royle. 
(ACH, Suumac. Sce Rivs, also 
hy 
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Satin wo SAIMBUL ROOT. “The Sumbul root, 
beautif vgi recently been introduced into the 
seen pl Sedwst, is the roct of an winbelliferous 
logs are not diSvyoracterised by a strong odour of 
wood till sawn, ~%}es, on their return from 
without ong, Fal import to Salonika, Constan- 
thered | 55 we” among other articles of trade, 
WARES plants with a musk like odour. The 
bs reparation of these vegetable substances 1s sail 
to be effected by smearing them over with musk- 
balsam.— Simmonds’ Commi. Products, p. 648. 
(1967) SUMUNDUR JUG. Sumundr-phen. 
Bone of the cutile fish, considered refrigerant 
used in eye oiutments ; also in mesalihs. —Geud. 
. To ). DP. 150. ae 
ar? 968) SU N-FLOWER, the English name of 
a genus of, Plants called Helianthus from fAvs, 
the sun, and &@0s, a flower. Two reasons have 
been. assigned for giving the plants of this genus 
this name : first, the resemblance of the large 
disc.and ray of” their flowers to the sun; and 
second, the. tendency of these. flowers, ina 
‘stranger degree than in other plants, to presen’ 
their fase to the sun. From this circumsfance, 
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_ SUN-FLOWER. 
the French Tournesol, Italian Girasole, an 


English Turnsol have been given. This is a gem 
consisting of, very -stately.herbaceous plant 


and containing upwards. of 40 ‘species, all 
which are indigenous to Ameriea. . [t-belongs 
the natural order Composite, aud hag the folloy 
ing characters :—Heal composed. of mat 
flowers, the flowers of 





the ray being ligulate ar 


neuter, the flowers of the disotubular.and berm 


phrodite ; involucre ivregularly imbricated, 
outer scales foliaceous, th inner ones-scaly 
receptacle plane or convex, covered with. oblor 
acute scales; tube of the corolla of disco 
flowers short, 5-toothed ; style appendiculate 
Fruit an acheunium compressed laterally ; pa 
pus in the form of-two lanceolate acute decid, 
ous scales. The leaves are opposite, sometim 
superiorly alternate, and either entire or toothe 
The whole plant is scabrous or villous. T 
flowers are solitary, and of a yellow oran; 
colour. 

Helianthus annuus, Annual Sun-F lower, is | 
herbaceous annual plant with thick rou 
stems from 6 to 20 feet in height ; leav 
alternate, petiolate, nearly heart-shaped, cren 
lated or dentated, rough. The heads 
arge, from one to two feet in diamet 
and composed of a multitude of flowers of 
beautiful yellow colour, terminal, solitary, incl 
ed, the disc vertical and oftenest facing 1 
south. ‘This species is the largest of the gen 
It is indigenous in Mexico and Peru ; it ¥ 
early introduced into Europe after the discov 
of America, and has since been very genera 
cultivated in gardens, on account of its ve 
large and handsome yellow flowers. ‘The pl: 
however in Hurope never attains the height 
the flowers the size they do in their native 
and climate. ‘The albumen of the seeds of. t 
plant contains a large quantity of oil ; and it. 
been proposed to cultivate it for the sake of 
taining this oil, which is very palatable, | 
might be used for the table. Cows and ox 
horses, sheep, pigs, rabbits, and poultry are 
fond of it. When torrified in the same man 
as the sceds of coffee they make au agreea 
drink, which may be used as a substitute. 
that article. £. madéiflorus, Many-Flowe 
sun-Flower, is not so high a plant as the 1, 
nor are its flowers so large. It has vivaci 
roots, which prodce numerous herbaceous ste 
which are branched and rough ; its leaves 
alternate, petiolate, dentated, the inferior o 
are heart shaped, the superior oval and acun 
atc; the heads of flowersare mumerous and 
inclined. It is a native of Virginia. 

Helianthus tuberosus, Tuberous Sun-F lowe: 
Jerusalem Artichoke. ‘This latter name‘is a | 


‘barous corruption of the Italian Girasole, this. 


cies having been introduced into Europe at 
Farnese Garden at Rome, whence it was origir 
distributed. The roots are composed ofa nun 
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SUNG SURMIYA. 


of oblong tubercles, very large and-fleshy, reddish 
outside and white within,resembling a potato ; the 
stems are, herbaceous and upright ; the leaves are 


alternate and opposite, petiolate oval, rough’; 


the heads of flowers are yellow, and small com- 
pared with the two preceding species. {It is a 


native of Brazil. In Frante it is also known by 
the name of Topinambour aud Porire de ‘Ferre. 
According to Braconnot and. Payen, the tabers 


do not contain feeula, but a vegetable principle 


called Inulin, or Dahlin. hese tubers, when 
cooked, form a good substitute for potatoes, and 
by some are even preferred. Re 

Some of the species secrete a resinous juice, 
which is found to exude from the various organs 
of the plant. This is most: observable in the 
H. thurifer, in which the resinous matter runs 
down the stem. ‘his is sometimes observed to 
occur in the flowers of H. annuus. The H. Indicus 
of Linnecus and our gardens is probably only a 


varicty of H. annuus, and is not a native of 


India, as its name would imply. ‘This last 
species, according to Dr. Royle, is cultivated by 
the natives of India for the purpose of obtaining 
oil from its seeda.—Eng. Cyc. 

(7969) SUN ROSE. HeviantHen um. 

(7970) SUNG-I-BUSRA is an officinal article 
at Lahore. It is a compound earthy masa of a 
greyish color, occasionally varying (from the 
different, composition or manipulation) sometimes 
it isto be met within small pieces, at other 
times ina tubular form, as thick as a finger. 
Whether its name, ‘ basree” be from Bassora, or 
from vision, as formerly the lapis divinus was used 
is not known., It is certain that no Zinc is in it. 
But in Ainslie’s Mat. Indica, Vol. 1, po. 573, 
Sung busrie is erroneously stated to be Zinc. 
According to the analysis made by the Professor. 
of Chemistry, Dr. Joseph Redtenbacher, in the 
Chemical Laboratory at the Thersianum in Vienna, 
the constituent parts of this compound are : 
clay, magnesia, silica, and oxyde of iron. It is 
probably, prepared from Diorite, the analysis 
of which showed the same ingredients. Sung- 
e-Busree (1) proved an excellent remedy in the 
cholera epidemy at Lahore, in 1835.—Thirty 
Jive years in the Wast, by Dr. Honig. p. 351. 

(7971) SUNG DIRAN. An impure and weak 
Nitro-muriatic acid, made by attars by mixing 
equal parts of alum, nitre and galt with a little 
water in an earthen pot (gurra,) and distilling ; 
an acid fluid comes over that is ‘applied to..cure 
herpetic eruptions.— Geni. Med. Top. p.152. 


(7972) SUNG-I-MISRE..A red and white stone, 
imported via.Pali, is used as an.aphrodisiac : one 
tola for one anna,— Gent. Med. Top. p. 152. 


(7978) SUNG SURMIY<As A coneretion from 


the head of a fish comes from Delhi, u: 
aphrodisiac. Sold at eight annas a {ola 
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°° This “recipe for making the famous birds” nest 
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SWALLOW TRIBE, 

(7974) SUNN. Brown Hemp, Sa? lor 
Hemp. coke ae _ a ar 
— Sunn, Guz. Hinp, = «J Ghore Sunn ale A is 
Janapa also Shanapa, Tam, | Beng. | : ere 
Wucko nar, Mav. | Kenna, €ynxg mpure 
Concanee, Tag, dd 2 ee rofl the 


‘See Croratarta, °— 


(7975) SUR. A Sind grass, 
kurka : its flower stalks are beaten into. firm fi- 
bres called Moonyah, from which string or twine 
is fabricated. te Sa a: 


(7976) SUTHERLANDIA GRANDIFLORA. 
LYuGUMINOS£®.—Lhis is a pretty shrub. with 
scarlet flowers, native of the Cape, and is feadily 
increased by seed in any good garden soil.— 
Riddell. ; 

(7977) SUWARROW NUTS, Saovart 
Nurs. Are a species of butter nuts or Berries, 
the produce of a large tree (Oaryocur racifernm,) 
which grows in Guiana. pa 

(7978) SWAINSONIA GALEGAEFOLLA. 
Lecuminos.c. This is a pretty species of 
shrub with purple, red and white flowers grown 
from seed in good garden soil.—Kug Cyc. . . 

(7979) SWALLOW-HAWK., [Fatconrp2.] 

(7980) SWALLOW TRIBE, Wiendinide, a 


) weur- 


ee 


family of Insectivorous Birds. yellow, ak. 
powers of flight are very highly “| ated 


sugar. 
is a rounded 
Hirundo esculenta, is the Swallo ‘ves and be- 
the edible nests that form a consit] it is about 
of Chinese commerce. The species, te, from the 
Lawet of the Javanese, is small. m, the legs 
above, and whitish beneath and dacarus thus 
the tail, which lastis forked. hize until it 
by some said to be made of asible to the 
species of Fucus [ALGm] whi’ Hassal gave 
macerates and bruises beformf his Microsco- 
material in layers so as brah” Tras ow 
gelatinous cup-shaped nests so hey me fh 0gs: 
delicacies and_restoratives by the Chiav.. 
dissolved in their soups. Bontius, who seus 
to have thought that the nest.was formed of no 
vegetable material, says of these birds,“ ex 
spuma iaris basin scopulorum alluentis, tena- 
cem quandam mateiiam colligunt, sive en Bale- 
narum seu aliorum piscium sit semen, ex qua 
nidos suos sadificant, in lisque ova ponut, et. 
pullos excludunt.” The nests are affixed to the 
rocks, and the finest are.. semi-tranaparent,. 
Coarse or. dirty nests are used for giue,.bat the 
good ones.ate eagerly sought.alter.: .‘' Gidmemees, 
hos nidos:e a¢apulis ayulsos, ingenti .quattitate. 
per Indian, venales ferunt, guipsis in summas 
delicias, qui oos galling, sue vervesis decocto 
disolutos, avide’. devorauit, et. ostréis, fungis _ et 
ceeteyis’ gulee irritamentis, longe anteponunt sie 


which have the feet comparativel}\ 
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perhaps. Arundo 


- SWALLOW TRIBE. 


sa chapter which begins poetically and 
lly with the following lines :-— _ 
Sy scopulos, Progne, quid inhospita littora nidis 
per medias hos .gula quecret aquas FP” 
BillooMirundo fuciphaga. ‘There is another 
Velvg* fuciphaga, the Linchi of the Javan- 
d five inches long, nearly an inch 
cand than H, esculenta, “which . has a white 
abdomen and longer wings in — proportion 
to its size. ‘This species constructs its nest 
of -mosses and. lichen connected by the 
same glutinous substance which composes the 
edible nest of H. esculenta. Dr. Iorsfield, who 
statea this in his ‘ Systematic Arrangement and 
Description of Birds from the Island of Java’ 
(* Linn.’ Trans., vol., xiii.), there remarks that 
the “specimens of H. esculenta examined by him 
in Java and those which he brought home differ 
from Latham’s description in being uniformly of 
a blackish-colour without a white extremity to 








of the nests adhering to the rock, with the birds 
sitting and approaching, describes his birds, in 
the chapter ‘De nidis hirundinmn edulibus,’ 
above referred to, as ‘ Avicula parvee discolores, 
hirundinum specie.’ Specimens of HH. esculenta 
and H. fuciphaga are preserved in the Museum 
of the Kast India Company. 
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Macropteryx.—Tarsus — remarkably 
MMM terior toes long; the outer 
han the middle ; the inner short- 
very short. ‘Tail long, forked. It 
Adia. (Swainson). 
longipennis.—Above obscure 
hroat, breast, and lower part of 
-gray ; belly, spot on the scapu- 
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al . fe over the eye, white; cars rufous ; 
SG. Mp incumbent crest. Mr. Swainson 

aNli<~ Macropteryx inteynediate between the 
beaut. § ; 


To the first, 
byAts strong scansorial 
wee length and fixed posi- 
ee ind the depression of the 
2.6-Swallows of Australia and India 
WASugh closely related to, the Hirundi- 
eb, but differ in the structure of their bills and 
eet. Mr. G. R. Gray arranges them under his 
sub-family Dicrurine amongst the Ampelide. 
They belong to the genus 47tamus, which is 
often placed in the Laniade, and is thus defined : 
—-Bill gradually arched from the base, where it 
is‘very broad. Culmen thick and convex with- 
out any ridge ; the base dividing the frontal fea- 
thers,’and somewhat dilated. Rictus bristled. 
Nostrils wide apart, naked, small without a 
merabrane, and pierced in the bill. Feet short, 
strong. Wings very long and pointed ; the first 
quill longest. ‘Tail short. (Swainson) 

(1988) Aréamus lewcorkynchosis the Lanius Jeu: 
corhynchos of Gmelin, Pigreische Dominig 
de Philippines of Sonnerat, an 
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the rectrices. Bontius, who gives a rude cut | nity.—Ang. 


SWEET FLAG. 
Shrike of Latham. Size rather larger than a spar- 
row, and.in shape.much more elongated. _ Head, 
neck, breast, back, wings, and tail-black. Belly aud 
upper part of the rump white. ..Under part of 
the wings (which are -very.long;- and reach at 
least an iuch beyond the: :tailgray: Bill gray- 
ish, conical, and. very -strong, slightly curved at 
its extremity, and its base surrounded with stiff 
bristles directed forwards.» Legs black. Sou- 
‘nerat states that this bird flies with rapidity, 
poising itself in the air like the swallows. It is, 
he adds, an enemy to the crow; and «although 
much smaller, the wood-ewallow not only dares 
to oppose but to provoke him. The.combat is 
long and stubborn, sometimes continuing for 
half and hour, and concludes with the retreat ot 
the crow. Perhaps, says Sonnerat, the crow 
despises this too feeble enemy, which only har- 
oids his strokes by his activity, 
as he secs his opportu. 






' asses him, and av 
darting away, returning 
Cyc. 
(7984) SWEET BRIAR. Rosa rubiginosa. 
(7985) SWEET FLAG, Anpropocon CaLa. 
mus AromaTicus. Sweet Calamus. 


Kist-ul-durrera, Wuj, Anas. | Calamo aramatico, lt. 

Shwet Buch, Bena. Kawa-sob, JAP. 

Bagy, Can. Calamus aromaticus, Lat. 
» achxudogbo, Cocn Cnin, | Vudge, Pers, 

Wadda-kaha, CYNG. Dringo, Port. 

Buch. Dux. | Vachs, Godavuz, Venkun 

Acorus odorant, I'r. Haimavati, Golomi, San 

Kalmis Wurtzel. Ger. Vassambo, TaM. | 

Kussul-bewa, Godavuz, Ven- | Vudza, TEL. 

kund, Wuj Igir, Guz. Hrnp. : | 

Sweet Calamus, the aromatic, which was 
equal celebrity with Spikenard, mentioned b 
the same authors, and procured from: th 
same country, is described by Dioscorides wn 
der the name of KéAapos épwpariwos. It is suy 
posed by Sprengel and some authors that tl 
Acorus Calamus of botanists is intended, whic 
is possessed of slight aromatic propertics, 1s con 
mon in European ditches, and is likewise four 
in India in mountainous situations. This 
known to the Arabs by the name Wuj, which a: 
pears to be a corruption of the Hindoo Bue 
Sanscrit Vacha, and has in the Arabian worl 
the name Akoron assigned as its Greek sync 
nyme, no doubt intended for the Axopoy of Dio 
corides. Therefore there is no foundation for tl 
opinion of Sprengel that this Acoron 1s the J7 
pseudacorus of botanists. 


e e 


Calamus aromaticus is described by Dioscorid 
immediately after Zxotves, or 2xivos, which — 
usually translated Juncus odoratus, and is a 
knowledged to be the 4ndropogon Schenanth 
of botanists, commonly known by the name | 
Lemon-Grass. This has also had the names. 
Camel’s Hav, Palea de Mecha, &c., applied to | 
‘S&chenanthus is evidently compounded of ‘ schic 

| nus’ and ‘ anthos’ (avoos, ‘a flower,’). Theophrast 
treats. of Calamos and Scheenos together, a1 


statewthagghey were found among the mountains 
Libanus, 6n the shores of an extensive lake ; b 
99 


SWEET FLAG. 
Burekhard in such situations could only . find 


rushes and reeds. : Hereiore thal 
Syrian locality may have been assigned to.drugs 


obtained from more distant countries by: the 


route of the Euphrates, for Dioscorides says they 
are produced in India. By Hippocrates ‘they 
are called KdAauos ebdins agnud ZExoives edocruos, 
also KdAauos oxoives )I}ipp., f. 5 p. 188, 1. 17), 
evidently showing that if they agreed in proper- 
ties, they had also some resemblance in nature. 
If we desire to find something similar to Sche- 
nanthus, and possessed of still more aromatic 
properties, we have only to search in the genus 
to which this belongs, and we shall find several 


plants famous for their agreeable odour. The 
roots of Audropogou muricatum, commonly 


known in the shops of Britain by the Tamul 
name Vitivayr aud made into small bundles 
for brushing velvet, are remarkable for their 
fragrance : lence several essences are now pre- 
pared from them in Paris. ‘The roots are also 
well known in India by the name of Khus- 
khus, being used throughout the several Presi- 
dencies for making tattees ; these thatched sercens 
being fitted to doors and windows, have water 
constantly sprinkled over them ; the hot air in 
passing through becomes much cooled by the 
great evaporation; and enters the rooin both cool 
and refreshing, diffusing a delightful fragrance. 
The aroma here depends onthe presence of a 
principle analogous toinyrrh. But other species 
are still more fragrant, and secrete odorous vola- 
tilew@il in sufficiently large quantities to be pro- 
fitably «listilled. Of these, Lemon-Grass, or 
Andropogon Schananthus, is the best known. 
Lhe infusion of its leaves is often employed in 
India as a pleasant stomachic, and Lemon-Grass 
Oil is probably distilled from them. 4. Nardus 
(?) is another species, called Ginger or Spice- 
Grass, by Ainslie, which is said by him to be 
common in the Courtallum Hills and the Indian 
Peninsula, where the natives occasionally prepare 
with it an essential oil useful in rheumatism, and 
use the infusion of its leaves asa stomachic. 4. 
Iwarancusha is a species which comes near Z. 
Schenanthus in habit and taste. It skirts the 
bases of the mountains of north-west India, and 
was found by Dr. Blane and by Dr. Boyd about 
Hurdwar : it was considered by the former to 
be the Spikenard of the ancients. Dr. Royle also 
found it near Hurdwar, and inthe upper parts 
of the Doab of the Ganges and Jumna rivers, 
and he states (‘ Illustra. Himal. Bot.’ p, 425) 
that it is there called Mirchiagund, with Tzkhir 
given as its Arabic, and Iskhinos as its Greek 
synonym ; and infers that it may have been the 
Zxwos Of the Greeks as well as 4. Schenanthus. 
But another species is still more extensively 
diffused, and still more remarkable for its very 
powerful and delightful fragrance. ‘This is the 
species which yields the Grass-Oil of eentral 
India, commonly called Oil of Spikenard. It 


1800. 


It is possible therefore that’ a.|- 
| but probably still farther north, as it. 





SWIETENIA CHICKRASSA. 


extends southward to between the Goda-‘hors. “si 


Nagpore, and northward to the Delhi 4!" ler 
i | mS 
a dry anc barren soil. In central In) heultl is 


ally.at Namur, Ellichpore, &c.,. a ve 


fragrant oil is distilled from this j, impure 


is highly valued in the. East as.a ach f the 


added to the finer expressed oils empx.cur- _ 
anointing the hair or the bodies of the natives. 
It is also much esteemed as an external applica- 
tion in rheumatisin, and has been introduc- 
ed into practice in England, and is highly 
valued by some, though unknown to the’ gene- 
rality of practitioners. It has the advantage of 
diffusing an agreeable odour at the same time 
that it is efficacious as a stimulant remedy. 
This or the preceding species extends into Af- 
ghanistan. Sweet Cane, or Calamus, being de- 
scribed by Dioscoride immediately after =xtvos, 
which is generally acknowledged to be 4. Sche- 
nanthus, appears to Dr. Royle to belong ‘to. the 
same genus, and indeed to be the above’ far- 
famed species, as. Calamus aromaticy’ +... thought 
also to be the Sweet-Cane and the ‘tich aromatic 
reed from ‘a far country’ of Scripture. He states 
that there is no plant which more closely eoin- 
cides in description with everything that is 
required than the tall grass which yields the fra- 
grant Grass-Oil of central India, and which he 
has named <dudropogou Calaxiiiuneramaticus. 
‘Jllust. Himal. Botany,’ p. 407 cypress 

(7986) SWEBT PRA. Lath{ity "HO" ; 

(7987) SWEET SULTAN. tm sugar. “I 
(7988) SWEET WILLIAM, 







as a rounded 

(7989) SWIETENIA,a small garges and be- 
of the natural family Cedrilacea Yl it is about 
quin in honour of G. van Swiete®ue, from the 
Swietenia is characterised by hayum, the legs 
4-5-cleft calyx ; petals 4 to 5, dee acarus this 
mens 8 to 10, the filaments united \size until it 
a toothed tube, bearing the anther!isible to the 
side : stigma peltate ; ovary 5-aJr. Hassal gave 
astipes ; seeds winged. Th’ of his Microsco- 


~ 


ba e ttlow 
few in number are found in ®: ne.of, Brown 
‘the True Hogs: ~~ 
and PM 


world, form large trees, 
timber. — Hing. Cyc. 


bao 


(7990) SWIETENIA CHICKRASSA‘Unss_ 


TAGONG Woop. | 
Nga-bagi, Burm. | Chickrassa, Hinp. 
S. Chickrassa, is now formed into a new genus, 
Chickrassia tabularis. This Indian tree is greatly 
admired for its beauty. The. wood is very light 
coloured, close grained and most elegantly Veined 
and much employed for furniture, and cabinet 
work.— Kung. Oye. It grows iw abundance in 
the Chittagong woods, and is. much egteame 
agi, makers as being little wh@rior.to its 
congenergeeae Swictenia Mahogeni (Willd.).— 
Ains. Mit?Med, p. 210. Ttisfeund along with 
Teak in the Pegu districts, but if is not very 
plentiful : wood, red ; equivalent to mahogany. — 
MeClelland. °° °** , -_ 
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SWIETENIA MAHOGANT. 


(7991) SWIBTENTA | CHLOROXYLON. 
Syn. CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA.  Cedrelacee, 
Lil. 56 bis. Satin wood tree. | 
Billoo Kara, ‘T's1. Kodawah porsh, Ta 
Velva Maramalso Moo- | Boorooch gaka, Cyne. 

doodi, Tan. ~Dhoura, Hiyp. 

S. chlorogylon is another species, which has 
been. formed into a new genus, andis now Chlo- 
roxylon Swielenia. 

It is the tree yielding the beautiful Teast 
Indian satin wood, which is of adeep yellow 
colour close grained, heavy and durable. — 
Eng. Cye. This chiefly Ceylon tree grows 
abundantly in the mountainous districts of 
the Madras Presidency, in the Jungles of 
Goozerat and the Deccan, but seldom attains a 
large size. Occasionally planks of 10 to 15 inches 
in breadth may be procured. The wood is very 
close grained, hard and durable, ofa light orange 
colour, takes a fine polish, and is suited for all 
kinds of ornamental work, but is somewhat apt 
to split. For picture frames, it is nearly equal 
to American maple. The timber bears sub- 
mersion well. In some instances it is 
fully feathered but it has the peculiarity 
of losing its beauty by age, unless protected 
by a coat ‘of fine varnish. ME. Jk. Vhe Billu 
Kara of the Circars, says M. Rohdes, is a most 
serviceable hard wood, well suited for naves of 
wheels and, were it procurable I any quantity, 
for all frame work requiring strength aud dura- 
bility. In Ceylon, the Peradenia Lridve e, asinele 
arch of 205 fect on the road to Kandy, was le 
signed and principally executed in this wood : 
1s chiefly procured Inthe jungles ou the avis 
side of Ceylon where it attains a diameter of 18 
inches of ae wood, The flowered or feathered 
Satin wood when first polished is one of the most 
beautiful) woods in the world. Mr. 


seen specuncns strpassingly beautifal, these 
logs are not distinguishable from ordinary satin 


wood till sawn, and twenty or forty may be cut 
without one of any beauty bei HHO found. The fea-! 
thered satin wood scems very liable to sever. 
when dry and old ; articles of satin wood get 
darker and lose much of their beauty by age, 
unless protracted by a coat of fine varnish.— 
Rohdes. Though satin wood is highly esteemed 
m Ceylon, where it attains a large size, until | 
very lately Dr. Wight had never seen it exceed 
a good sized shrub in India. Planks have since 
heen obtained 15 inches broad from the Animullay 
Forests. In Ceylon where it is abundant and | 
well known, it is very highly esteemed, and their 
shell bexes are made of it.—Wight. An essential 
oil is‘found in -Chloroxylon Swietenia. 

(7992) SWIETENIA Fis IBRIFUG: A of Rox- 
burgh has been formed into a new genus, Soymé- 
da. [SoymMipA.J—Eng. Cye. | 

(79938) SWIETENLA MAHOGANT Mano- 
GANY TREE. Indigenous in South America, and 


natnralivgad an enme narte af Jndia. 


beauth- | 


Rohde has | 


The hark 1 t ete Lag 


SYLELET. 


used in the West Indies as a substitute for ¢ 
chona. It is very astringent, but contains 
alkaline principle, andis'not used*by burop 
practitioners. --O" Shatghnessy, page 248,‘ 
is the most important species, and, from the 
moval of the others to separate genera, 1 
nearly alone constitutes the genus : is a nat 
of Compeachy and of the West Indies. It) 
lofty branching tree with a large spreading he 
and pinnate shining leaves. ‘The timber wh 
is so well known from its extensive employin 
for furniture and cabinet making is of a redd 
or Vellowish brown colour, of different degrees 
brightnéss, much mottled and streaked, ve 
little lable to shrink or warm, free from taste 
smell, except when kept for some time, wher 
acquires an agreeable odour from the exudati 
of a semil-resinous juice which serves to preset 
the wood fromthe attacks of insects. Lt cd 
not appear to have been imported into gr 
Britain before 1724. The quality of the we 
varics much according to the situations in wh 
it grows, that which is prodneed on rocky s 
and exposed sitaations ts the best. Spanish ma 
vany is inported into England, tn logs of about 
feet long and from 20 to 26 inches square. - Hr 
the elevated parts of the West Indies and fr 
the Spanish Main the wood is close-grained 
of a darker colour than the Honduras Mahoga 
This is imported in logs of froin 2 to +1 
square though both kinds are no doubt proda 
by the same tree. Some years ago the Mes: 
Broadwood vave the large stmof £3000 for th 
lovs of Mahovany, which: were each about 15 { 


lone and 38  inehes square. The wood y 
extremely beantiful Ain capable of taking: 
hivhest polish.—Eug. Cyc. See MaloGat 


(799-4) SYLIEET, possesses a few manuf 
tures. The Natives there excel in some kit 
ivory work. ‘They manufacture a variety of ai 
eles, Including Ladies’ Bonnets. ‘They also mm 
shield of B ae alo and Rhinggeros’ files wh 






are celebrated throughout Sadia for their du 
bility and polish. The ‘AMfitsh is made of | 





‘juice of the Semecarpus andeabdium (or Taal 
‘marking nut,) which has already attracted 
‘tention. One description of — target call 
afla-o-i, which is made here, 1s not varnis 
ed but is rendered by some peculiar pr 
cess of preparing the leather, semi-transpare 
The otter skins of the District are an article 
| traffic, and would bear a comparison with simi 
furs%in Europe. Considerable quantities of the 
are prepared annually both here and in Myme 
sing. ‘Chey were formerly sent. to Thibet, b 
they are now chiefly exported to China. ‘T 
other manufactures for which Sylhet is fame 
are sword handles, morahs, articles of brass wo 
(made at Toroff,) and fine “ sectalpatee” ma 
such as are commonly used in Bengal, for cov 
ing the seats of chairs, beds, and couches. i 
wiaw “lanar Wann aalohentan tae 4 eck 
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SYMPLOCOS. 
paration of certain perfumes, as the attars of 


uggur or lign aloe, and naugissore (Mesua ferrea) ; 
also several compounds of essential oils, of which 


that of Cassia is one of the principal ingredients, 
the tree (Aquilaria agallocha. Roxb.); which yields 
the lign aloe, grows in the Naga country between 
Sylhet and Assam, also in Cochin China and 
Siam. Both the wood and the essence extracted 
from it at Sylhet, are purchased by Mogul mer- 
chants for exportation to Bassora, and other 
Mahomedan countries, where they are held in 
high estimation and much used, the attar, asa 
perfume, and the wood, for fumigating apart- 
ments and cloths. Lign aloe is interesting from 
its antiquity as an @port from India, being an 
article that was formerly much used as incense in 
Western Asia. It is mentioned under the naine of 
agallochum in Scripture.—Dr. Taylor. Amongst 
the articles of export, are a variety of parti- 
coloured cloths, generally known by the name of 
Sylhet cloths. Some of them are dyed of rich 
colours, and being of a strong durable texture, are 
well adapted for table covers, to which purpose 
they are usually applied in the HMastern part of 
Bengal. 

(7995) SYMPHOREMA. Of this genus, 
Wieht in Icones, gives involucratum, 362 ; poly- 
andrum, 363; and po/yandrum, 1474. 

(7996) SYMPHOREMA INVOLUCRATA. 
VERBENACEA, A species of St. Peter’s Wort, 
cultivated by seed or cuttings —Riddell. 

(7997) SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE. 
Xuugurov, Diosce. iv. p. 9. 

Sunkootun, Hinp | 

Roots large, externally black, and branching, 
about a foot long, the thickness of the finger, 
fleshy, brittle, succulent, and pulpy. Inodorous, 
taste, sweetish and mucilaginous. The plant is 
highly mucilaginous, and rather astringent, 1t 
also contains sugar and albumen. ‘The recent 
root isin popular use in France in cases of 
rupture and bruises. Indeed the plant (lerives 
its name from its supposed virtue in consolidat- 
ing wounds.—O’ Shaughnessy, page +90. 


(7998) SYMPLOCOS (from overAonh a knit- 
ting together), a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Séyracew. This genus was 
made the type of a natural order, Symplocinee, 
by D. Don, which contained only this example. 
It has a 3-parted half-inferior calyx ; rotate 
monopetalous 3-10-parted corolla, imbricate in 
sestivation ; indefinite stamens inserted in the 
lobe of the corolla, with the filaments cuspidate 
at the apex, and polyadelphous at the base ; 
erect anthers bursting longitudinally ; 3-5-celled 
ovary with 4 ovules ineach cell. The fruit is 
a fleshy drupe, containing a 3-5-celled nut ; the 
cells containing but one seed,, which has an 
inverted embryo lying in albumen, and a supe- 
- yior radicle. The species are trees, having alter- 

-mate either entire or serrated leaves without 





SYNANTHEREA. 
stipules, and turning yellow in drying. The 
flowers: are axillary, sessile, or pedunculate, 
few, of a white or scarlet colour, and sup- 
plied’ with bracteas at their base. Upwaris 
of 80 species have been described. They all 
possess an astringent principle in their leaves, 
and some are used in dyeing.—ng.Oye: Wight, 
in Icones, gives Symplocos foliosa, 1234; Gard- 
neriana, 1231; microphylla, 1282; monantha, 
4236; nervosa, 1235; obtusa, 1233; pendula, 
1237; pulchra, 1230; racemosa, 1285. 

(7999) SYMPLOCOS RACEMOSA, Racemep 
SYMPLOCOS, a 
Lodh. Hip, | 
Racemose-F lowered Symplocos. Leaves oblong 
elabrous, serrated ; flowers arranved in racemes, 
mostly axillary; nut of fruit 3-celled. This. 
plant is a native of Burdwar and Midnapore, in 
Bengal. It is used extensively by the natives: 
asa red dye.—EHug. Cyc. Grows in the Kotah 
jungles ; the bark, used to dye red with, is ex- 
ported.— Gent. Med. Top. page 197. The 
bark of the root 1s used, and the tree is found in 
Rajpootanah, but the root is imported into 
Ajmere from Delhie, and used in dyeing red ; 
also in medicine, being considered heating, and 
promotive of the secretions ; used in mesalihs of 
animals : four seers are sold for one rupee.— 
Genl. Med. Top. p. 144. | 


(8000) SYMPLOCOS. Species. A few of 
the people of Lampteng in Sikkim find employ- 
ment in drying the leaves of a shrub, one of the 
genus Symplocos, for the Tibet market, which 
are used as a yellow dye.—Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. IL. ». 41. | _7% 

(8001) SYMPLOCOS SPICATA. The nuts 
of §. spicata are very hard and resemble a little 
fluted pitcher. This plant is a native of Silhet. 
—Jling. Cyc. 

(8002) SYNANTITEREA. A great and very 
natural order, usually termed Composite, and 
named as above from their anthers being collect- 
ed into one adhereitt mass. They have been also 
named Syngenesee from the same cause. It is 
composed of herbaceous, rarely woody plants, 
with compound flowers, that is, bearing a varia- 
ble number of flowers, sometimes uni-sexual, and 
sometimes hermaphrodite, united together on 
acommon receptacle. They occur in all parts 
of the globe ; in France they constitute as much 
as one-seventh of all the phanerogamie division ; 
at the Cape one-sixth ; in Germany one-eighth ; 
in America one-sixth.“Dr. Wallich enumerates 426 
India species fromthe plains and mountains of 
India. A bitter principle.abounds in several of this 
order, for example in the Absinthiums or « #orm- 
wood ; essent#al'oil exists plentifully in thé cam- 
omiles atid pellitory, and these ‘species are at the 
same time exceedingly bitter ; the seeds of many 
possess a fixed oi] in’ such quantities as to render 
its manufaeture economical ; for instance, the 
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_what tree produces, 


SYNDESMIS TAVOYANA. 
seeds of the sunflower, and ramtill. The es- 
sential vil resides in the perigperm, the fixed oil 
in the almond. | 


The proper juice of some Synantherese is milky | 


and rather narcotic, still but few are justly sus- 
pected of. dangerous properties. Starch is but 
in very small proportion in. any of the species, 
hence few can be deemed alimentary, though 
from the presence of mucilage, saccharine mat- 
ters, and extractive or modified bitter principles, 


some are used as table vegetables, such as the | 


artichoke, lettuce, aud endive ; no peculiar prin- 
ciple of much importance has been detected in 
the plants of this order. 


In their medical uses these plants are tonic, 
febrifuge, vermifuge, or emollient. ‘Che proper- 
ties of one species generally co-exist in all the 
congenerous individuals, and thus the research 
for substitutes is much facilitated. —O’ Shaugh- 
nessy, page 405. 

(8008) SYNDESMIS TAVOYANA. Merecui 
BED-WooD.? Mereui red-wood is a valuable dye 
wood for both black and red, but more especially 
for orange. From an article in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, it appears that “ a number of 
experiments, made at the request of Mr. G. 
Swinton, by Mr. Thomas Speir, upon the Mergui 
dye wood, prove that it affords, with the mor- 
dants commonly used by dyers, colours equally 
bright, and of a more permanent nature than those 
of most other dye woods. The colours imparted to 
silk with different mordants were as follows :— 

l.—Muriate of tin. ‘Three shades of orange, 
varying with the temperature of the bath, and 
the time of iminersion. 

— 2—Acetate of alumin. 
colour. 

3.— Acetate of iron. ‘Two shades of drab. 

4.—Ditio, with a weak decoction of galls. 
A fine black, two shades. 

5.—Mixed with manjit,a varicty of red and 
pinks are obtained, but not perhaps equal in 
intensity to those of the manji¢ alone. ‘The chief 
attraction of this wood as a dye, is the orange 
colour which it yields with the aid of muriate of 
tin and acetate of alumina, of agreat variety of 
shade.— Mason. | 
_ These results shew that the Mergui wood is 
deserving of further attention, and that it may 
become. eventually an important article of com- 
merce with our possessions on the ‘lenasserim 
Coast.” ,It is not quite certain, however 
the ,Mergui red-wood. 
The flowers which accompanied the  speci- 
mens of the wood sent to Calcutta, belonged 
to..the Burman black varnish tree, yet 
Mr. Maingay who sent them, thought it a dif- 
ferent tree. Mr Mason imagines there was some 
mistake, and that the Mergui red-wood is 
identical with the Tavoy redwood, viz. Syndesmis 
Lavoyana,— Mason. - 


Two shades of flame 


son. 





SYNGNATHIDA. 
Tavoy red-wood makes handsome furniti 


and is used in. Tavoy. for the same purpc 
to which gum kino wood.is applied at M 


main. When the wood is. steeped in fer 
ginous mud, it turns jet black, and looks | 
ebony. ‘The large cylinder knobs, one or | 
inches iu diameter, so often noticed in the €¢ 
of Karen women at Tavoy, are made of t 
wood after the colour has been changed.—J 


(8004) SYNGNATHIDA, a family of Fis} 
embracing, according to some authors, the Pi 
Fishes, the Sea-Horses, and the Winged 8 
Horses. ‘These forms are sometimes assigt 
to distinct families, as in the following defi 
tions:— | | 

(8005) Syngnuthide, Pipe-Fishes.—Body p 
longed, slender, linear, or angulated ; snc 
greatly prolonged, cylindrical ; mouth termir 
vertical. Ventral fins absent; caudal fin wa 
ing in some. 

(8006) Ldippocampide, Sea-Horses.—H 
and body compressed ; snout narrow, tubul: 
mouth terminal. Pectorals small ; dorsal sing 
caudal fin wanting. 

(S007) Pegaside, Winged Sea-Horses.—Bx 
broad, depressed ; snout suddenly contract 
narrow, somewhat protractile ; mouth termi: 
beneath. Pectorals generally large; caudal 
small. ‘They all agree in having the endo-s 
leton partially ossified ; exo-skeleton gano 
ills tufted (hence the group is named Lop 
oranchia), iu the opercular aperture being sm 
and the swimming-bladder without an air-dt 
We shall illustrate this family by: a short desc: 
tion of the British species :— 

(8008) Syngnathus has the body elongat 
slender covered with a series of indurated pla 
arranged in parallel lines. Head long; b 
jaws produced, united, tubular. No ventral f 
In certain of the species the males are furnis' 
with an elongated pouch under the tail; th 
are called marsupial, and include the Brit 
species S. dcus and &. Typhle. 

(8009) Syxgnathus Acus, the Great Pipe-Fi 
is one of the inost common forms of the genus. 
is found on many parts of the British coast, sor 
times at low-water amongst sea-weeds , at ot! 
times in deep water. The most curious feat 
in the economy of this fish is the fact that | 
roe is transferred from the belly of the female 
the pouch of the male. a 

(8010) Syngnathus Typhle (Linneus), 1 
Deep-Nosed Pipe-Fish, Lesser Pipe-Fish, 
Shorter Pipe-Fish ; cus Aristotelis and Typ 
antiqguorun of Willughby. This fish is distinguis 
ed from the last by the more compressed form 
the jaws. From the British species it is dist 


e 


guished by the possession on the part.of | 


male of a pouch for the reception of the ‘6 
The habits of this fish resemble those of the lz 
(8011) Syngnathus equoreus, the Hquor 


SYRINGA, 


Pipe-Fish. This fish has no subcaudal pouch. 
Jt is comparatively rare on the British coast. 
(8012) Syrguathus anguineus, the Snake 
Pipe-Vish. Although this and the preceding 
species possess no subcaudal. pouch, the ova 
after exclusionrom the female are -carried by 
the male in-gepagate hemispheric depressions on 
the external surface of the abdomen. | 

($013) Syuygnathus ophidion, the Straight- 

Nosed Pipe-Fish, is known by its: stright nose. 
{t is about nine.inches in length. : 
— (8014) Syngnathus lumbriciformis, the Worm 
Pipe-Fish, is the smallest of the British species. 
Jt has been taken on various parts of the coast. 
It does not exceed five inches in Jength. ‘Lhe 
young of this specics have been observed to 
undergo a curious netamorphosis, On their es- 
cape from the egg the tail is covered with a fin- 
like membrane, and it also possesses pectoral 
fins. During their growth the caudal membrane 
and pectoral fins are absorbed. 

(8015) Hippocumpus.—The Jaws are united 
and tubular, the mouth placed at the end. The 
body compressed, short, and deep. The whole 
length of the body and tail divided by longi- 
tudinal and transverse ridges, with tubercular 
points at the angles of interscetion ; both sexes 
have pectoral and dorsal fins ; the females only 
have an anal fin; neither has ventral or caudal 
fins. | 

(8016) &Minpocampus brecviroslris, the Sea- 
JIorse, or Short-Nosed Hippocampus, is oecasion- 
ally met on the British coasts. The habits of these 
creatures are very singnlar. When swimming 
about they maintam a vertical position, but the 
tail is ready to vrasp whatever meets it in the 
water. It quickly eutwines in any direction round 
weeds or other objects, and when fixed the ani- 
mal intently watches surrounding objeets and 
darts at its prey with great dexterity. When two 
are together they often twist their tails together. 
Their eyes move independently of each other, as 
in the chameleon. 

(8017) Peyasus has a snout as in the previous 
genera, but the mouth is under it, and moveable. 
Two distinct veutral fins behind the pectoral, 
which are often large, hence the naine of Pegasns 
or Flying Horse. ‘The species are found in In- 
dian Seas (Yarrell, “History of British Fishes ; 
Adams, Manual of Natural History.)\—Eng. Cyc. 

(8018) SYRINGA (from ctpryt, a pipe), the 
name ofa genusof Plants belonging to the 
natural order Oleacee. 
this genus, Lilac, is said to be derived from ‘ lilag,’ 
the Persian for a flower [tis known by a small 4- 
toothed calyx ; funnel-shaped corolla, with a 4- 
parted lim) ; 2 stamens; a-trifid stigma ; a 2- 
celled, 2-valved, 2-seeded capsule ; the valves 
boat-shaped, with a dissepiment in the middle. 
The species are natives of Europe and the colder 
parts of Asia. ‘They are deciduous shrubs, with 
simple leaves, having purple or white flowers, 

* 





The English name of 


SYRINGA VULGARIS. 
which-are arranzed in beautiful thyrsoid terminal 
| panicles, and are very fragrant.—Bxg. Cyc: 
(8019) SYRINGA is :atso the name that is 
commonly but-improperly given to the species 
of Philadelphus, or Mock-Orange; The name 
Syringa was given to the Lilac on account of its 
stems being used forthe manufacture of ‘Larkish 
pipes. ‘The stems of the P. coronariua are niso 
used for the same purpose, and equally with the 
Lilac it had the name of Vipe-Privet, or Pipe 
‘Tree, given it when first introduced into great 
Britain and afterwards the name. Syringa. 
—Hug. Oye. fh ee 
(8020) SYRINGA CHINENSIS, Chinese 
Lilac. Iueaves ovate-lanecolate. Flowers pur- 
ple. It is a native of China. In character 
it ts intermediate between &. vadgaris and 8S, 
Persica, and avrees with a hybrid plant produe- 
hed at Rouen by M. Vain, and called 8. Rotoma- 
'gensis, the Rouen Lilac. It is a plant that 
grows vigorously, and atialus a height of te or 
itwelve feet. The sorts known in nurseries as 
(he Belgie Ialas de Marly and the Lilas Saugé, 
are varictics of this species.— Mug. Cyc. : 
(S021) SYRINGA EMODI has  elliptical- 
oblong leaves, glaucous beneath, attenuated at 
the base, and acuminated at the apex, with pur- 
ple flowers. It is a native of Kumaon near the 
[ninalayas.—Eug. Cye. 


(8022) SYRINGA PERSICA, the Per- 
sian Lilac. Leaves small, lanceolate. Tlowers 


purple. It 1s a native of Persia, and is a small 
shrub, from four to six feet high. It is one of 
the most ornaniental of low deciduous shrubs, 
aud on that account is very commonly cultivated. 
When planted in pots and forced, it may be 
made to flower at Christmas; but by this pro- 
cess the fragrance of the flowers is lost. Of this 
species also three varicties are found in English 
iuurseries, the White, the Cut-Leaved, and the 
Sage-Leaved Persian Lilacs. — Hug. Oye. 

(8023) SYRUINGA VILLOSA has villous leaves, 
aud is found in China on mountains about Pekin, 
but neither of these species is cultivated in 
Isngland although both would probably bear the 
clhinate.— Hug. Cye. . 

($024) SYRINGA VOLGARIS, the Comsion 
Lilac, known by its ovate heart-shaped pointed 
leaves, It isa native of Persia, Hungary, and 
the borders of the Danube. Dr. Sibthorp found 
it wild on Mount Héemus, but not in Greece. 
This shrub has been long cultivated by the Turks, 
and was brought from Constantinople to Vienna 
by the ambassador sBusbequius, in the ‘middle of 
the 16th century, from whence it spread over 
the rest of Europe. It is now one of the com- 
monest ornaments of our shrubberies. blossom- 
ing, together with the laburnum, - in . May. 
It is one of the few. shrubs that resists 
the injurious influence of the smoke of 
cities, and flourishes*in great perfection in most 
of the squares of London. It grows to the 
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height of 20 feet and. upwards, and sends up 
from the parent-stem-an abundance of. suckers, 
which, if allowed to grow, form a dense mass of 
stems ; these are commonly left, but if cut down 
as they. are produced, the parent.stem: may be 
trained so as to grow as.a small tree. It grows 
very fast, as much as from eighteen inches to 
three feet ia the year, and endures, according to 
the soil, for twenty to fifty years. Several varieties 


are well known.—wg. Cyc. » 


(8025) SYZYGIUM, a large tropical genus 
of Platts belonging to the natural order Myrta- 
ceé, so named from cutvyos, coupled, in conse- 
quence of the manner in which the branches and 
leaves are united together in pairs. ‘The calyx- 
tube is ‘obovate, with the Jimb early entire. 
Petals 4-5, forming a calyptra; stamens nuiner- 
ous, free; style single ; stigma simple ; ovary 
2-celled, ovules several in each cell. Derry 1- 
celled, 1- or few-seeded. ‘Trees, or shrubs, of a 
highly ornamental appearance from their smooth 
shining leaves, which are opposite and entire. 

Of the species, S$. Guineense, a native of the 
coast of Guinea and Senegal, has been employed 
as aremedy in rheumatism. 8. paniculatum, a 
native of the Isle of Bourbon, is there called 
Bois a Ecorce Blanche. S. Jambolanum is a 
native of the East Indies, and there most exten- 
sively diffused, being planted near villages in 
cluinps of trees, chiefly on account of its fruit, 
which 1s sometimes called Java Plum by Kuro- 


TABERNAMONTANA. 
peans, but Jamoon by the natives. It is 
rich purplish colour, but: of a subastrin 
sweetish taste, which is more agreeable to 
native than to the Europeans palate. The f 
is sometimes soaked for an hour in salt 
water, when it makes an approaeh-to the flay 
of olives. ‘The bark is astringgas, and dyes 
brown colour ; the wood is ha; ‘close-grai 
and durable, and therefore much: employer 
Bug. Cyc. Dr. Wight, in Leones, gives Syzyy 
carophyllacenm, 540; densiflorum, 999; J. 
bolanuin, 535- 553; lanceolatum, 530; ne 
vsum, 952; oblatum, 622; rubicundam, -3: 
rugosum, 309; salicifolium, 539; and Ze 
nicum, 73. — 


($026) SYZYCIUM JAMBOLANUM. 


Jamoon, Hinp. | 
Nawel Marna, Tan. | 





Nevrala Mara, Cay, 
Neradi, ‘len. 


A fine large tree of connnon occurrence, § 
ed for avenues ; the fruit small, and somey 
astringent, sold in’ the bazars. The Woo 
much used for ordinary purposes, but is of Jj 
value. ‘Travancore 361, Mysore 21,22,37, | 
sulipatam, Palameottal 247, Bangalore. § 
Hort. garden 45. The bark,* Neradi Bay 
has been classed as a tanning substance 
Buchanan, in his journey to Mysore, and in 
Jury Reports of the Great Exhibition, bn 
proved a failure even with the careful man; 
ment of Mr. Bowden.—daf #. J. R. 


fh e 


(8027) TABASHEER, BansLocitun, Stcar 
or BAMBOO, 
Tabasheer, ARAB. 
Bansk, Bene. 
Chuh-hwang, Cun. 
Oonamakoo, Unalie, 
CYNG. 

Banslochun, Casi. 


Vanslochun, Guz. 
Tabasheer, ITLInb. 
Tabashir, Lat. 
Tabashir, Turk. 
Moongil ooppoo, Tam. 
Veduroo-ooppoo. TEL, 

Tabachir, Fr. Banslochun. Brena. 

Tabaschir, GER- Tivakshera. Sans. 

_ A-siliceous concretion found in joints of the 
female bamboo. Itis bluish white, concrete, 
adhesive to the tongue, at a red hea, fuses into a 
transparent glass. I[t is composed.of silica 70, 
potash 30, per 100. ‘The Persians deem it touic 
and aphrodisiac. ‘The Arabs snppose it to be 
astringent. From its composition we are war- 
ranted in supposing it to be entirely inert.— 
Faulkner. O’ Shaughnessy, page 694. 

Some’ Tenasserim bamboos secrete tabasheer, 
which has a place among native medicinal sub- 
stances.— Mason. It resists acid, is indestructible 
by fire ; and forms, on being fused with alkalies, a 
sort of glass. Itis much esteemed by the Hin- 
doos, Persians, and Arabs as a_ powerful tonic, 


and is said by them to have great efficac 
uiternal bruises. It is imported into Bom 
chiefly from Singapore ; sinall quantites are 
30 brought from the Malabar Coast.—¥Fy: 
ner. Dy. Irvine has often removed it f 
old bamboos at Hoshuneabad. It is brou 
to Ajmeer from Hurdwar, and is used as 
aphrodisiac and in general debility. One ime 
Is the clase, and it is sold at two tolahs for. 
rupee. —Gen. Med Top. p. 128. 

(8028) TABERNASMONTANA, a genus 
Plants belonging to the natural order dpc 
nace@, found in the West Indies and So 
America, also’ in Australia, India, and ot 
tropical parts of Asia. The genus is charac 
ised by having monopetalons inferior flowe 
corolla salver-shaped ; stamens 5, include 
anthers sagittate : ovaries 2; style filifor 
stigma dilated at base, trifid. Seeds ina f, 
cle, immersed in pulp. The flowers of m 
species are very sweet scented, and the dou 
flowered variety of J. coronaria is a very 01 
mental shrub, and one of the most commo; 
Indian gardens. The deep red pulp surroun 
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the seeds of this species appears capable of yield- 
ing a beautiful colour. ‘The cream-like sap of 
1’. utilis, the Milk-Tree, or Hya of Demerara, 
is not only of an innoxious character, but said 
to be very nourishing. 
example of a tree of this suspected family yield- 
ing an article o&food. Some of the other spe- 
cies are employé@as medicines in the countries 
where they are:indigenous. The sap of 7. per- 
sicariefolia is considered a poison in Mauri- 
tius. ‘The wood is employed in turnery. Dr. 
Wight in Tcones, gives Tabernaemontana coro- 
naria, 477; crispa, 470; dichotoma, 433 ; 
parviflora, 393 ; and recurva, 476. 

($029) TABERNAMONTANA  CORO- 
NARIA. GarLanD. TAaBERNAAMONTA. 

Firki Tugar, Hinp., 

Is the name of the single flowered ‘Taberne- 
montana, and Bura-Tugur that of the double 
flowered. Common in gardens at Kotah and 
elsewhere. This shrub is very ornamental and 
the flowers are fragrant during the night. —Gen/. 
Med. Top. p. 186. 1n the Dekhan Tabernw- 
montana Coronaria, is a common shrub in gar- 
dens with dark shining leaves, flowers generally 
double, colour pure white, resembling wax, 
having a faint pleasant smell ; propagated readi- 
ly by cuttings. — Riddell. 

(8030) TEBERNAMONTANA  CORO- 
NARIA, van: FLORA PLENA. | 

The foliage of the double flowered Guar- 
land Taberneemontana tree very beautifully 
contrasts with its large blue white dou- 
ble flowers ; which are often improperly call- 
ed on the Tenasserim Coast, ‘wax flowers ”’ 
The wax flower of Bengal is a_ trailing 
creeper, Hoya carnosa, whichhas been recent- 
ly introduced into European gardens. The 
single flowered variety is seen occasionally but 
not often.—Mason. 

(8031) TABERNAXMONTANA  PERSI- 
CARLASFOLIA, PoLyGoNuM LEAVED TABER- 
NEMONTANA. 





Tugur, Hinp. 


A straight middling sized trec in the gardens 
at Kotah ; the tree is sacred, and the wood 1s 
scented and used in incense.—Genl. Med. Top. 


-186. 

. (8032) TABERNZXMONTANA RECURVA. 
Recurvev TaABERNEZEMONTANA. This is a low 
shrub indigenous about Maulmain, remarkable 
for its recurved peduncles and fragrant flowers. 
~~ Mason. me a 

(8083) TABLE-CLOTHS. This manufacture 
is carried on at the towns of Cuddalore, Chin- 
gleput, and in the outsktris of Madras, and are 
equal in quality to those of English manufacture. 
They are of different sizes, the largest 9 cubits 
in breadth and 15 in length and 12 cubits long 
by 6 broad, the smallest 9 by 4. They are 
sold at different rates. 
Napkins of Pondicherry from the works of Mon- 


It affords a remarkable 


TACCA. 


sieur R. Gudfroy are very good in quality, vary- 
ing in size from the ordinary table cloth to those 
of dimensions suited to public :entertainments. 
The Madras Exhibition. Jury expressed their un- 
qualified approbation of: this fabric; made. wich 
thread and wove, with machinery set up-by the 
enterprising firm connected with this manufacture 
in this country. The design, now commonly 
called the Damask pattern, and imitated in vari- 
ous parts of the Madras Presidency, was intro- 
duced at these works. The Jury desired to bring 
this manufacture to the especial notice of the 
Committee of the Madras Exhibition and award- 
eda lst Class Medal.— M1. #. J. Rs Polar Chetty 
exhibited the finest quality of wove Table Cloths 
and Napkins made at Madras, the Jury awarded 
him a 2nd Class Medal. —M. E./. Ro 
(8034) TACAMATIAC. A resin obtained from 
the Fugara Octandra ; and likewise, it is sup- 
posed, from the Populus balsumifera It is im- 
ported from America in large oblong masses 
wrapt in flag leaves. It is of alight brown colour, 
very brittle, and easily melted. When pure it 
has an aromatic smell, between that of lavender 
and musk ; and dissolves completely in alcohol, 
water having no action on it. Thomson's Che- 
mistry.— Kanlkner. : 
(8035) TACCA, a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Taccacea@, placed near Aroid- 
ace@, and Aristolochiacee, and resembling Di- 
oscoreace@, in having radical tubers which 
abound in fiecula. ‘I'he genus is named from the 
Malay name of one of the species, which are found 
in the hotter parts of India and in the South Sea 
Islands. The genus is characterised by having a 
6-yartite calyx, with a 6 partite corolla, and 6 
stamens which are inserted inthe calyx : styles 
3; stigmas stellate. Very dry, hexangular, 
many-seeded. ‘The plants have perennial tubers, 
with a short compressed rhizuina, from which 
proceed the stalked and the so-called radical 
leaves and herbaceous scapes. ‘The plants of 
this family are possessed of some acridity both 
in their tubers and in their herbaceous parts, but 
the roots lose some of this quality by culture, at 
the same time that they become larger. Those 
of 7’. pinnatifida, the best-known species, and a 
native of the Malayan Peninsula, the Moluccas, 
Madagascar, and Australia, are roundish, red, 
the size of a man’s fist, extremely bitter, and 
acrid. ‘The tubers of this plant, and also those 
of T. dubia and 7. montana, are rasped and 
macerated for four or five days in water; a 
white highly nutritious faecula like arrow-root is 
then separated, and, like sago, is comployed a 
an article of diet by the inhabitants of the Ma- 


{layan Peninsula and the Moluccas. In Tahiti 


~The ‘Table cloths and_ 


and some of the Society Islands they make cakes 
of the tubers of 7. pinnatifida, which are the 
Tacca Youy of some navigators. They form an 
article of diet in China and Cochin-China, and 
also in Travancore, in India, where, according to 
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TACSONTA PINNATISTIPULA. 
Dr. Ainslie, ‘they attain a large size, and the 
natives eat them with some acid to subdue their 
acrimony. “(Royle’s ‘ Hlustr.,’ p. 378.) The 
petioles ahd stalks boiled for some time are also 
used as aiticles of diet‘in China-and Cochin-China. 
In Tahiti the plant is called ‘va: its feecula 
is largely prepared, ‘and is sometimes preferred 
to that of Maranta srrow-root by the English, 
to whom it is sold under that name by the native 
converts at the missionary station, and exported 
to London. It is also sometimes called Tahiti 
Salep.. ‘This plant must not be confounded with 
the Arum macrorhizum, the tuberons root-stalk 
of which is also edible, and when prepared is 
called Taka,. which similarity in name and in 
uses has frequently caused confusion, and the 
mistaking of one plant for the other. In Singa- 
pore 7. cristata is called Water-Lily.—Eng. Cyc. 

(8086) TACCA PINNATIFIDA Lin. 

Cara Carnay kalung, Tam. |] Tacca, also Leeker, 
Kunda, Dux. Matay. 

Cunda gudda. TE. Soorana, SANs. 

Toja, Bunpa. 

This root, says Ainslie, appears to be eaten in 
many astern countries, suchas China, Cochin- 
China, and Banda, in which last. mentioned, 
where sago is scarce, it is in common use. In 
Otaheite and other Socicty isles, they make, of 
the meal of it, a nourishing gelatinous cake, like 
that made of salep. It possesses a considerable 
degree of acrimony, and requires frequent washing 
in cold water previously to its being dressed. In 
Travancore, where this root grows to a very 
large size, and is called Chanay kelengu, it 
is much eaten by the Natives who are in 
the habit of mixing a suflicient, portion of 
some agreeable acid with it, to subdue — its 
natural pungency.—-Aluslie p. 248. See ARROW 
Roor, also Foon, also Maranta. 

(8037) TACCACE.®, a small natural order 
of Endogenous Vlants belonging to the Kpigy- 
nose group. ‘There are but two genera belong- 
ing to this order, Tacca and Adtaceia. The 
species are large perennial herbaceous plants, 
with a tuberous root, a short stem bearing scapes, 
and having exstipulate radical pedatifid pinnati- 
fid rarely entire leaves, with curved parallel veins. 
The flowers, which are placed on the top ofa 
single scape, are in umbels, and are united ; the 
tube of the perianth is superior, aud united to 
the germen; limb petaloid, equal or unequal, 
persistent ; stamen 6; filaments dilated ; ovary 
composed of 3 connected carpels, with 5 parietal 
polsspermous placentz ; styles 3, connate. The 
fruit baccate, with seeds lunate, striated, and 
the embryo situated on the outside of fleshy 
albumen.— Eng. Oyc. p. 1004. 

(8038) TACSONIA PINNATISTIPULA. 
PassiFLORACEM. These are climbing plants 


nearly allied to the Passion Flowers, and require. 


the same treatment. 


| Colors rose or pink.— 
Riddell. i a 


TALC. 
(8039) TADAH WOOD. ~ 
| “Tadda, TL. | Kakatatee, Tam. 

(8040) THNIS BLECHNOIDES, Tat 
WORM FERN. The tapeworm fern, 89 called fr 
the resemblance ‘of the line of,sorl toa te 
worm, is not infrequent in Tenasserim.— Mas 

(8041) TAGETES ERECTH: Tata Mat 
GOLD. ; bee ret) ak 





Geuda, Hinp, 
A great variety in gardens.—Gen. Med. T 
p. 206. ee a. 

(8042) TAGETES LUCIDA, Composit 
African Marigold. ‘This is common in all gi 
dens, and readily grown from seed.— Riddell. 

(8043) TAGETES PATULA, FREN 
MaryGoup. 

Gool-jafare, H1np. 

Common in gardens.—Gen, Med. Top. p 
206. 

(8044) TALAUMA HODGSONT, a magi 
lia growing on Tonglo in Sikkim at an elevati 
of several thousand feet. It is a larye tr 
with very dense foliage, and deep shining leav 
a foot to eighteen inches long, most of its fic 
ers drop unexpanded from the tree and diffus 
very aromatic fragrance: they are nearly 
large as the fist, the outer leaves purple, 
inner pure white.—J/ooker, Him. Journ. Vol 
page 163. | 

(8045) TALC, 

Kobub ul arz, Aran, 

Mintrum, Cyna. 

Tulk Castr. 

Tulk, Duk. 

Tale, Fr. 

Talk, Gir, 

Appracum, Tam. TEx. | 


Abruck, Tulk, G 
Ilinp. 

Taleum, Lat, 

Tulk. Pers. 

Abraka, Sans. 

Tilk, Turk. 


Tale is one of the hydrous silicates of mag 
sia. It occurs crystallized and massive. ' 
primary form of the crystal is a rhomboid, 
it usually occurs in the secondary form of he 
gonal lamin, and even in long prisms. 
cleavage is distinct and perpendicular to 
axis*® It is readily separable into thin pla 
which are flexible, but not elastic. The lus 
is pearly, and the colour a shade of light gr 

or greenish white : sometimes it is silvery- wl 
and also greyish-green and dark olive green.» 
is unctuons to the touch, and is easily impres 
by the nail,—the hardness being equal to 1 
1.5 : the density varies from 2°7 to 2-9. Crys 
lized tale occurs in small quantity in serpent 
rocks, accompained by carbonate of li 
actinolite, steatite, and massive tale, &c. ' 
massive varieties occur in beds of mics 
ous’ schist, gneiss, and serpentine. Mas: 
tale or soap-stone reduced to powder fo 
what is called J00t-powder or Bootmaker’s d 
dusting the inside of a tightly fitting boot v 
this substance to enable it to be drawn on ea: 
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This substance was largely used some years ago 
at Manchester, as one of the inuredients for con- 
verting an inferior low-priced tea intoa high- 
priced one. ‘The manufacturers of boot-powder, 
surprised. at the large demand for their article by 
one house, and that. house a tea-ware-house, 
made some inquiries, which led to sufficient pub- 
licity to put a stop: to the fraud.— Faulkner. 
Tomlinson. Tale or Mica, has been used asa 
substitute for glass, in the taking of Collodion 
Pictures, the Collodion film adheres to. it very 
firmly. On it Negatives can be as easily carried, 
without injary, in a portfolio, as on paper, and 
positives backed with color, anda plain varnish 
can be pasted, without risk of deterioration in a 
book. The mica being attached to a piece of 
wlass by its back being moistened, may be then 
coated, exposed and developed, after which it 
may be detached and fixed. ‘Tale mines abound 
in Bengal: upwards of a thousand maunds or 
nearly forty tons are sent to Calcutta annually, 
of the value of seven thousand five hundred 
rupecs, at seven and half rupees per maund. 
-—Friend of India. 


Indurated tale ocewrs in prinitive mountains, 
in clay-slate, and serpentine ; it is massive, of a 
greenish-grey colour ; 
curved ; itis of a shining and = sometimes pearly 
Justre ; translucent, soft and rather unctuous to 
the touch, and of the sp. gr. 2.9. Juamellar tale 
contains, according to Vauquelin, silica 62 per 
cent. magnesia 27, alumina 1.8, oxide of iron 
3.2 and water 6. Nearly allied to mica, are 
steatitc, chlorite, and other magnesian minerals. 
—lng. Cye. 

Tulcose slate vesembles mica slate [See Mica], 
but has amore greasy feel from its containine 
tale instead of anica. It is of a light-grey or 
dark-greyish brown colour ; if breaks into slabs, 
which are used for fire-stones. Z'alcose rock isa 
kind of quartzose granite, containing more or less 
tale : it is intersected by veins of white quartz, 
and also contains chlorite. ‘The talcose rocks,” 
says Dana, “are, toa great extent, the gold- 
rocks of the world. ‘This rock contaias the 
topaz of Brazil, and also euclase, and many other 
minerals,” Tomlinson, 


(80-46) T ALIPOT TREE. Corypra umBra- 


CULIFERA, is one of five species of a genus of | 


palins, all inhabitants of Asia. 
«rows in stony parts of the mountains of Ceylon, 
Malabar and the Malay const. Its leaves are 
of gigantic size, the petiole being seven feet long, 
the blade six feet long and thirteen broad. 'T he 
out spread leaf affords shelter for seven or eight 
persons. ‘They are extensively used by the 
Cingalese as umbrellas aud some’ of their records 
ave written with a siyle on picces of the biade of 
this palm.—eeman. 


($047) TALLOW. 


ended ARAB. { Pech, Pers. 


the strueture schistose and | 


The Talipot tree | known 


TAMARICACESA, 

Hurruk tail, Cyne. | Sado. Te le 

Suif, Fr. ; cof 8: vis Top! Poe 

Tale, GER... 7 \ Maat: ‘Kolapoo, TAM. 

Churhee, Guz. Hinp, 4 Pagsarum — Ten. 

‘Sevo, Ir, , ee ., Govapa, Sana. 

Lemakchair, Man. 

Animal fat melted and separated from the 
fibrous matter wixed with it. It is procured 
chiefly from oxen and sheep. Its quality de- 
pends principally on the care taken in purifying 
it, aud also to a certain extent from the animal 
from which it is obtained. ‘Tallew. is an import- 
ant article of trade, being used in the. manufac- 
ture of candles, soap, in the dressing of leather, 
and in various other processes ¢ of the arts.— 
Faulkuer. 


(8048) TAL MAKHANA. The seed of this 
plant comes from Shekhawattee to Ajmere : is 
stimulant, used in general debility, but chiefly as 
an aphrodisiac. —Geud. Med. Top. p. 152. 


(8049) TALPIDAs, a family of Animals — be- 
longing to the order Iusectivora, and ineluding 
the Moles. The genus Zudpa of Tuinnzeus, as it 
stands in the 12th edition of the ‘Svstema Nature’ 
between the genera Didelphis and Sorex, com- 
prises {wo species only, Talpa Europea, the Com- 
mon Mole, and 2! Asiatica- -—ling. Cyc. 

(S050) TAMARICACEL, Tamarishks, a small 





natural order of Plants, belonging to the syn- 


carpous group of Polypetalous EB xovens, The 
species are either shrubs or herbs, ha ving row- 
like branches with alternate entire leaves, resem- 
bling scales ; the flowers are in dense spikes or 
recemes. ‘The clayx is 4-5 parted, persistent ; 
the petals inserted into the calyx, both with 
imbricate iestivation ; stamens hypogynous, dis- 
tinct or united, equal i in number with the petals 
or twice as many ; ovary superior, with a short 
style and 3 stiginas ; fruit a capsule, 3-valved, 
!-celled, with numerous seeds, which are comose ; 
embryo straight with an inferior radicle. The 
specics are found only in the Old World ; the 
ereatest number being met with in the basin of 
the Mediterranean. The plants of this order 
are lunocuous and all are more or less astringent, 
and their ashes after burning are remarkable 
for possesins alarge quantity of sulphate of soda. 
Myriearia germanica is recommended as a_diure- 
tic.—Eng. Cyc. 

Dr. O Shanghnessy tells usthat this well 
order occurs In many parts of the 
world chiefly in hot and sandy districts ad- 
jacent to the sea or great rivers. Dr. Roxbur oh 
describes ae in dade, the Tamarix indica 
E with ie gallica) aud dioica 
eee ihe in the drier parts 
ie the neighbourhood of 
Delhi, saath * Agul or, éul as in 
Arabia ; Bile spel “are also found in the 
peninsula. 

The ‘Tamarices are bitter and astringent. In 
Denmark they are used instead of hops for mak- 
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ing beer, and in-some parts of Kurope.as a tonic 
remedy. : Galls-are'formed on the 7. Furaa, and 
are called Saverut<al-asud .or Chotee mue. On 
the Jhou they ‘are named © Samrut-ul-toorfa, or 
They are imported from Moul- 


Burree. mue. 
tan. 


The T. gallicas.of Mount Sinai is at:certain 
seasons covered with a kind of sugary exuda- 
tion, said by Ehrenberg to be produced by the 
puncture of the Coccus maniparus. It is called 
Arabian manna, or Guzunjabeen ; it is un- 
known in the Bazars of Bengal, and is not pro- 
ducec in India. (Royle, p. 218, 214.)—O’ Shaugh- 


nessy, page 332, 


(8051) TAMARIND Tamarindus. L. B. D. 
Leguminis Pulpa, L., D. Pulp of the Pods, FE. 
Fruit of the Com- 
Monadelphia Triandria, 


Tamarindus Indica, Zzzn. 

mon ‘l'amarind Tree. 

Linn. 
Umlie, Aras. 
Cay-me, Coc CHIN. 
Mahasiambala, Cyne. 
Imlee, Umbulee,Casu. 
Tamarins Fr. 
Tamarinden. Grr. 

~ Amblee, Guz. Hinp. 
‘Tamarindo, Iv. 
Kamal, Jav. 


Tamarind is the fruit 


Tamarindus Lat. 
Neghka Mat, 





Tamarindo, Sp. 





Poolie, Tam. 





the height of 30 or 40 feet. 
being then poured over it. 


sugar in a stone jar. 
both raw and preserved. 


penetrated by strong fibres. 


seeds. 


gum 4°7, pectin 6°25, parenchyma 34°35, and 


water 27°55. The pulp allays thirst, is nutritive 


and refrigerant, and in full dose laxative. ‘ An in- 
fusion of tamarind,” says Pereira, ‘‘ forms a very 
pleasant, cooling drink, as does also tamarind 
whey.” Infusion of senna with tamarinds is a 
useful laxative.— Tomlinson. 

Tamarinds form a large export from India, being 
packed in tin with or without syrup.—M. £. J. 
A. ‘The fruit of the Tamarindus Indica is used 
by the natives of India and Persia in making a 
sherbet or cooling drink; and also as a neces- 
sary ingredient in curries, to which it communi- 
cates a tartish flavour, Several varieties are 
distinguished, such as the ved tamarind, the 
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Tumr-i-hindee, Pers. 
Amlika ‘Tintili, Sans. 


Demer-hindce, Turk. 


Chinta-pundoo, Tet. 


of the Tamarindus 
Indieus, growing in the Hast and West. Indies, 
the Eastern Islands, Arabia, and Egypt, to 
When the fruit is 
ripe the shell or cpicarp is removed, and the 
fruit placed in layers ina cask, boiling water 
Another plan is to 
put alternate layers of tamarinds and powdered 
Tamarinds are imported 
Tamarind pods are 
from 3 to 6 inches long, and more or less curv- 
ed: they consist of a dry, brittle, brown exter- 
nal shell, within which is the acidulous, sweet, 
reddish-brown pulp (which is the useful part) 
Within this is a 
thin membranous coat enclosing the oval brown 
The pulp as analysed by Vauquelin con- 
tains citric acid 9°40, tartaric acid 1°55, malic 
acid 0°45, bitartrate of potash 8°25, sugar 12-5, 


TAMARINDUS INDIOA. 
sweet tamarind, obtained from Persia; the 
tamarind, _ produced. in Madara, one o 
Eastern Islands; and the ..common or — 
tamarind, which is extetisively produced thrc 
out India.—Fau’kuer.. Ainslie . tells: us. 
this refrigerant and pleasant tasted acid. 
is reckoned by the Natives of .g0 w 
some a nature,,that itis a constant. ingre 
in all their curries. Sherbet prepared with 
more grateful to the taste, and. infinitely | 
wholesome than that made with limes.— Ai 
p. 231. Tamarinds are imported into Br 
either simply dried, as from India, w 
there are three varieties, one with dark, anc 
with red and a third with light coloured fr 
In the West Indies, the outer shell having | 
removed, they are preserved either bets 
layers of moist sugar or in syrup. Preparat 
are also made from them with sugar in Ir 
which are employed in making sherbets. | 
are also used in preserving fish, which is h: 
called Tamarind Fish. The proper offic 
part is the pulp stored up between the s 
and husk. Tamarinds have a_ powerful 
taste, but when preserved, they are sweet 
acidulous, and then form a dark-coloured a 
sive mass, containing pulp, stringy fibres, s 
and sugar. Vauquelin, in one of the first. : 
lyses he published, found of Cifgi 
Tartaric Acid, 1.55.— Royle. Phe... 
Lamarinds of India, are found in: rat, at K 
onthe Godavery, at Punderpeor on the Se 
and there are four trees in Madras. It is the | 
of the three Indian varieties. 

(8052) TAMARINDUS, a genus of Pk 
belonging to the Rectembryous division of 
natural order Leguminosae. It possesses the - 
lowing characters :—Calyx cleft, tubular at 
base, the three upper lobes reflexed, the two lov 
ones joined together, but usually indentate at 
apex ; petals 3, alternate with the three up 
lobes of the calyx, the middle one cucullate : 
lateral ones ovate; the stamens are 9 or 10 
number, two or three of which are longer tl 
the others nnited at the base, and hearing : 
thers, whilst the remainder are sterile; the fr 
is a legume seated on a pedicel, 1-celled, cor 
pressed, with from 3 to 6 seeds, and the valves fi 
ed with pulp between the endocarp and epicar 
their inner and outer lining ; the seeds are ovat 
quadrate in form, possessing cotyledons unequ 
at the base. There are only two species belongir 
to this genus, both of which are trees wi 
abruptly pinnate leaves, bearing many pairs— 
small leaflets and racemes of flowers.—Eng. Cy 

(8053) TAMARINDUS INDICA, Leet 
MINOSE 

PooliaMarnm, Tam. 




































Tamarind-tree, ONG. 
Oonara Mara, Can. Chinta Chettoo, Txt. 
Amli Hinp. Hooli Shena, Can, 


A lofty tree with crooked bratiches, remar} 


able for its light and elegant foliage. Leave 
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TAMARINDUS INDICA. 


abruptly pinnate, with 10 to 14 pairs of leaflets, 
which are gmall, narrow, oblong, obtuse.,; Stipule 


small, deciduous. Flowers in Jateral and. ter-— 


minal racemes, of a yellow colour.yariegated,with 
red. Calyx turbinate, at. the base, limb., bilabi- 
ate, reflexed, upper lip tripartite, lower broad 2- 
toothed. Petals, unilateral, the middle cu- 
cullate. Stamens 2—-3, united together, . fully 
developed, 7 very short and without anthers. 
Ovary stalked, style subulate. Legume pen- 
dulous, broad, and thickish, more or less curved, 
having externally a hard but brittle scabrous rind 
which does not separate into valves, but under it 
run some woody fibres, and there lies some 
acidulous reddish-brown pulp. Seeds from 3 to 
12, covered by a. membranous cout, flattened, 
bluntly 4-angled, smooth, hard and brown colour- 
ed, inserted into the convex side of the legume. 
There is no solid foundation for the distinction m- 
to two species ; 7’. orientulis being supposed to be 
6—12 seeded, and 7. occidentalis 3—4 seeded. 
~—Royle. Taimarindus Indica, the Kast Indian 
‘Tamarind, was the earliest known species, for a 
knowledge of which,in Europe, we are indebt- 
ed to the Arabians. It is distinguished by its 
elongated legumes, which are six times or more 
longer thanthey are broad. It isa native of 
various districts in the ast Inclies and also of 
the tropical parts of Africa. It forms a hand- 
some tree wigh ‘spreading branches, bearing 
leaves of a light colour and flowers with a straw- 
coloured calyx and. yellow petals, streaked with 
yed : the filaments of the stameus are purple and 
the anthers brown. ‘The timber of this tree is 
very firm, hard, and heavy, and is applied to 
Ss << inal an pee ke 
The ‘Tamarind has beéh lous” ws22" nt india as 
an article of dict and in medicine. The A rabs, 
on becoming acquainted with it, called it Taimr 
hindve, that is, “ the Indian Date, whence, no 
doubt, the Latin name is derived. — Royle. 
Flowering time the hottest part of the year, 
which is generally in May. ‘Fruit ripens during 
the cold season or from December till February. 
The tree is‘one of the largest in Tudia, with a 
most extensive, large shady head, the wood hard, 
very durable and most beautifully veined : it is of 
slow growth ; trees contain beautifully variegated 
wood, perhaps the most beautiful of any in 
Southern India—it attains immense size and fre- 


J 








quently has a straight trunk for fifty feet, 
+ ig used for cotton screws in Madras. 


1 mills ate generally .made of short pieces 
oe a ee tr —Rhodes. The wood 


of the trunk of this tree,— 
of this well known tree is however, little used, 
erhaps from its lia | 
ile aur so as to prevent good planks being 
obtained, it is hard, dusable and finely veined.— 
Wight. The leaves are in | 
the natives, the pulp of the fruit is universally 
— known. ‘The seeds formed into a flower are 
* boiled into thick conjee and used as an article 


Cyc 


bility to become hollow in}es: | &@ 
dongated xspikesyaf: flowers, with: 
‘than the flowerssand longer than the. 
eaten in the curries of | g¢ 


TAMARIX INDICA. 


of diet by the poor in times.of scarcity or famiue ; 
of the same flour a tensceous peste .is inade, 
which serves for various. economical uses. The 
leaves are. firat boiled in water,.ta form an 
acid used for cleaning silver .articles.—2kodes’ 
M.S.S. Throughout Eastern and. Southern Asia 
the tamarind is .worthy . of. care.-for its -hght 
beautiful ‘green foliage, and. profuse yellowish 
blossoms with veins of red, as, well as for its 
fruit. It is an exotic on the ‘Tenasserim, Coast, 
but is planted by natives around their dwellings 
for the leaves, which being slightly acid, ..afford 
an agreeable condiment to their curries...,.Lhe 
tree bears richly in Mergui, but rarely yields. fruit 
abundantly in the northern provinces. ‘The 
dried fruit is imported into Tenasserim, in 
large quantity from Burmah, and is constantly 
for sale in the bazars.—Jfason. The red 
(amarind, which is scarce, is the most valuable, 
the secd yields a fine clear oil—Réddell. Every 
effort should be made to diffuse the red tamarind 
tree.— Ed. - = 
(8054) TAMARIX, the name of a genus of 
Plants, the type of the natural order Tamaricacee. 
[t has a 4- or 5-parted calyx; 4 or 5 petals ; 4 
or 5 stamens alternating with the petals, united 
at. the base; a tapering ovary with 3 stigmas ; 
erect tufted seeds, the tuft.being composed of 
a number of hairs proceeding from the apex of 
the secd. ‘The species have generally paniculat- 
ed spikes of small flowers of a red colour. 
(8055) TAMARIX AFRICANA, the African 
Tamarisk, is a glabrous glaucous shrub, with 
lanceolate imbricated leaves; with dense, scaly, 
simple, sessile racemes ; with ovate chaffy bracts 
meASvalved capsule. Thistsea native of # 
sands along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
It is found in Mauritania, around the Bay of 
Naples, in Egyp!, and in the Levant. It has 
very much theappearance of Tf. Gallica, but 
ita flowers are larger, and the bark darker. ‘Like 
T. Gallica, its ashes yield a large quantity of 
sulphate of soda.— ing. Cyc — 
(8056) TAMARIX DIOICA,REep TamaRisk. 
Lal-jhao, Hryp. | 
Very common in the beds of rivers.——Gen. 
Med ‘Top. p. 188. It isa very graceful shrub, 
with numerous small rose-coloured flowers in 
terminal drooping spikes; common in the beds 
of rivers.— Riddell = 
(8057) ‘LAMARIX INDICA, Inpran Tama- 
RISK. vo 
Ferish Ferash, Jhoa, Hinp.-Gen Med. Top. p. 188. 
Tamarix Indica, the Indian Tamarisk, is a 
glabrous greenish plant w h stiff twiguy branch- 
es: short .ovate-leaves with white edges ; 
k ith bracts shorter 
“pedi- 
han the: corolla. 
Tudies. It is 
which produ- 
and 





¥ 


e 








wis, and stamens longer t 
‘This plant is.a native of the Mast 
subject to the attacks of a cynips, | 
ces valls that possess astringent properties, 
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according to Dr? Royle, they are on this account 
used in meditine by the tiutive doctors of India. 
The same property also renders them valuable in 
dyeing.’ Other Indian species of the '‘l'amarisk 
produte galls, wltich are used for the same pur- 
posts as those of 7. Indica.—Eug. Cyc. Itis a 
tree of considerable size, common in the Ajmeer 


district, but the wood is very inferior. —JIrvine. In 
the Dekhan it is'a small tree or shrub ; grows 
abundantly in the beds of many rivers, and affords 
great shelter for all sorts of game.— Riddell. 


Tamarix Indica grows in the Punjab and in 


Cashmere. ‘The galls formed on it are officinal, 


and are exported from Cashmere.—Thirty-fice 


years in the Hast by Dr. Honig. p. 355. 


— (8058) TAMARIX ORIENTALIS, the Eas- 


tern Tainarisk, is a tree attaining a height of from 


10 to 20 feet ; it is glabrous all over, with 


minute, distant, sheathing, mucronate leaves, with 


slender lateral spikes of flowers, and a 4-valved 


capsule. This tree is a native of Arabia, Persia, 
and the East Indies, and is one of the largest and 
most elegant of the species of the Tamarisk. One 
of the finest specimens of this tree existing is at 
Babylon.— Fug. Cyc. 


(8059) TAMBRA-BIJ. Seed of a small plant 
from Harowtee ; stimulant.— Gen. Zop. p. 153. 


(8060) TANARIUS MAJOR. 
Lacca Tree, Exc. | laka, Matay. 


A tree with a red coloured wood, a native of 
Sumatra, used in dyeing aud pharmacy. It is 
an article of considerable ative trade, and js 
chiefly exported to China.— Crawfurd, p. 204. 

(8061) TANNING MATERIALS. ‘The 
manufacture of leather in India generally, is 
by ng means so thriving as it might be, con- 
siderite the great abundance of ‘l'anning materi- 
als at command. ‘This is probably owing to the 
very low rank of the Artisans (Chucklers), for the 
art of leather production is well understood and 
successfully practised by the European tanners at 
Pondicherry, Hoonsoor, Guntoor, Bangalore and 
Madras, the leather being scarcely inferior to that 
made in Europe. 

Goat skins, Sheep skins, Buffalo and Bullocks’ 
Hides fre much used and are generally procur- 
able, but are very badly dressed, as may be readily 
imagined from the excellent description of the 
usual provess given by Mr. Rohdes, which accom- 
panied the consignment of leather from Guntoor, 
eurrying the leather being the province of the 
wife, while manufacturing it for the market 
belongs ta.the husband. Inferiority of Indian 
leather. may: ‘be ascribed to want of skill on the 
part of the-eurrier; and the use -of quicklime. — 

It is generally supposed that there is no. better 


tanning material than Ouk bark—but it has been | 


shown in the article Leather (See LEATHER) that 
similar substances may be employed with great 
success, as for instance, Divi Divi, Catechu, ‘l'an- 





TANNING MATERIALS. 
ghedu Bark, &., which produce their effect m 
rapidly, and the leather so manufactured is sai 


| be nearly as darable. At'the Madras Exhibit 


of 1853, a valuable series of “fanning mater 
accompanied the leather prepared by Mr. B. 
den at Guntoor, and some interesting sam] 
were shown from the Government Tann 
Hoonsoor, with hides tanned by the differ 
barks, to illustrate the practical’ a plication 
these various substances.— Af. 72. V3 R. The 
tract procured from the bark of the Butea; t 
of the Buchanania latifolia ; the Syzygium Ja 
bolana &e. are of mueh consequence to Tanne 
— &Spry’s Sug. p. 67. Several spécies of Acac 
Conocarpus, the gun of the Dhak and others : 
also used.— Royle’s ProductiveResources of Ina 
The rose-coloured fruit of the tamarind at 
beautiful deep red-colour, approaching pury 
The wood of the Adenanthera navonina dyes ri 
and the wood of the black varnish tree afford: 
red dye.— Mason. ‘The extract procured fr 
the bark of the Butea, that of the Buchana 
latifolia, the Syzygium (Calyptranthes), Jam} 
lana, &¢. are likely to be of consequence to | 
tanners, and could be produced in India in Jat 
quantities. Specimens of these and of the b. 
of the Saul tree, of Nyctanthes arbor tristis, 'T 
minalia angustifolia, and of the “ gaub” fr 
(Diospyros glutinosa), were shown by the IE 
India Company at the Exhibition "Gf 1851. 
Simmonds’ Comml. Products, p. 494, 


The following are the principal of the st 
stances of Southern and Eastern Asia, whi 
are or may be used in ‘Tanning. 


Babool bark,............ .. 


Acacia arabica. 
Catechu, cuteh,. .. 


. Acacia catechu. Fruit 
. Acacia vera. 
Gambier, ...... 0... ....... Unearia cambier. 
BCUNO psn ehGadsns se eiseanes Pterocarpus marsupiur 
Pulas kino, ...... ......4 Butea frondosa. 
Purwur,.............. a. Cassia auriculata. 
Pomegranate rind, ...... Punica granatum. 
Tamarisk galls, (sumrubs, _ | 
WOOLHIS, cpucscacecstnats og Patarix indica. 
DIVE GIN pastanciscocn canes ‘Cesalpinia coriaria, 
Myrobalans,......... ...... Tértiinalia, several spect 
Gall Nuts, ....0............ (Quercus Infectoria). 
Bark of,.......,..... ....6. Bauhinea variegata,in Sil 
Bark of ., .. ... ...0...... Careya. 
Mangrove Bark,... ....... Rhizophora conjugata, 









” je: se eeeoeal »» gymnorhiza. 
g sis eaaeian sy, mangle. 
Bark of,...,........ ...... Bruguiera eedii. 
iS Aya abs Hew, dgoeiaines s erlopetala. 
a eS ee ee . parviflora. 


» seeeeeeee Carallia lucida. 

99 teesecee oveseoeee Kandelia Rheedii. 
Juice of,...... 0.4.4... Asclepias gigantea. 
Bark of,.................. Buchanania atifolia. 
89 99 eesse ee eeeeeseee Shorea Robusta, ee 

ae - Nyctanthes_ rhor-tristi 

1999 seseesere serves Dlospyros glutinosa, 
Petals of... ... cece cece eee Hibivous Rosa-Sinensis 


9? 19° 40s 0a ry 
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The Tenasserim Provinces are rich in materi-. 
als for tanning. {t is there that the bark of the. 


Careya, and of half a dozen different. species of 
mangrove, the fruit of the sea-cocaanut, and. the 
peel of a species of ebony,-all abound in tannic 
acid. The principal sources are, 0. 

Rhizophora conjugata. 

Rhizophora gymnorhiga. °. 

Bruguiera Rheedii. : 

Bruguiera eriopetala, 

Bruguiera parviflora. 

-Carallia lucida. 

Kandelia Rheedii.— Mason, 

The bark of Bauhinia variegata, is made use 
of as a tanning substance in Sinde and other 
parts of Asia. The bitter astringent bark and 
the galls of several of the Tamarisk tribe are also 
well suited for the purpose. The bark of the 
Cassia auriculata, and the milky juice of the 
Asclepias gigantea, are used for tanning in India. 
—— Simmonds’ Commi, Product, p.493 and 494. 

Lannin.—The substance from which pure 
tannin is most frequently obtained for chernical 
purposes is nutgalls, for tannin constitutes above 
40 per cent. of their weight. It may however, 
as above shown, be procured from several 
other sources, such has oak, horse chest- 
nut, sumach, and cinchona barks, catechu, kino, 
&c. The basis of the skins of animals is compos- 
ed of a substance to which the name of gelatine 
is given. One of the properties of this substance 
is, that when combined with tannin, it forms 
the compound of tannate of gelatine, or leather, a 
substance which is so useful to mankind. From 
time immemorial, the substance employed in 


Britain, to furnish the tannin to the tides of! 


animals, in order to convert them into leather, 
had been oak bark. But as the purpose for 
which oaks are grown there, is their timber, 
and not their bark, the supply of oak bark 
cannot be caleulated upon, and this is, per- 
haps, one of the causes why tanning as an 
art is in sach a backwagd state. ‘The con- 
sumption of tannin required in the leather 
manufacture may be,gstayaated from the fact that 
more than 672,000 ewts. of raw hides were im- 
ported into England in 1851, besides the hides 
of the cattle, &c., consumed in the United 
Kingdom. On.the Continent of Europe and in 
the United States, the consumption of bark for 
this purpose is also considerable. The imports 
into England, of bark for the use of tanners and 
dyers has amounted yearly to the very large 
quantity of 380,674 cwt., besides what England 
obtains at home. Oak. bark.contains usually the 
largest proportion of. tannin, and according to 
Davy’s experiments . ¢ight-and-a-half pounds of 
oak bark are equivalent, for tanning purposes, to 
two-and-a-quarter of galls, three of sumach, 
seven-and-a-half ‘of Leicester . willow, eleven of 
_ Spanish chesnut, eighteen of elm, and twenty-one 
# of common willow bark. ‘Tannin obtained from 








TANNING MATERIALS. 
these sources, however,. difters-materially in some 


ofits characters. The tannin of: gull-nuts, which 


is that generally employed. for-shemital pur- 
poses, is eometimes.called gallo-tannic acid, to 
distinguish it -from.-other species. . Notwith- 
standing the number of different: substances 
which have from time to time been introduced 
for the use of tanners, it is, nevertheless, pretty 
generally acknowledged that there is nothing su- 
perior, or even equal, to good oak bark, and that 
ull attempts to hurry the leather-making process 
beyond a certain point by the use of concentrat- 
ed solutions of tan, &c.,are for the most part 
failures, as the manufacture of good Icather, : to 
a great extent, depends on the process being 
conducted ina slow and gradual, but—at the 
same time—thorough and complete manner. 
Oak bark is, however, as we have already 
shown, by no means the only astringent bark 
well suited to the use of the tanner, and in vari- 
ous parts of the world other similar substances 
are used with very yreat success. All these 
tanning materials, though they may not be con- 
sidered by the English tanner equal tothe best 
oak bark, are, nevertheless, of great value to 
him ; they may be employed in conjunction with 
oak bark, or even asa substitute in times of scar: 
city, or when the price of oak bark is high; in 
fact the very existence of such substances tends 
to keep down and equalise the price of bark, and 
to prevent it from undergoing those great fluctua- 
tions in value which would necessarily occur 
were it the only tanning material available to 
our manufacturers.—(““Prof. Solly in Jury Re- 
ports of Great Kxhibition.’’) 

~The vastnumber of barks and other substances 
useful for tanning purposes, which are found 
in the tropics, are comparatively ugknuwn 
or little regarded in Europe ; although they 
might be readily ohtained in large quantities and 
at a trifling cost. ‘The bark of many species of 
Acacia furnishes the tanning principale in a great 
degree, particularly that of 4. arabica, which, 
under the name of Babul wood, is largely used 
all over India; where it is regarded as a power- 
ful tonic. The fruit of 4. vera, termed Egyptian 
and Senegal “bablah,” has been employed in 
tanning and dveing. Numerous species of this 
tribe are found abundant in New South Wales 
and the Cape Colony, and these, particularly the 
Wattle bark of Australia, are in common use for 
tanning, from their astringent properties. The 
bark and rind of the fruit of the port égrinate 
(Puntea Granata) have similar propertiés. ‘The 
bark of Avicenna tomentosa is in great use in the 
Brazils for tanning. So are the curved pods of 
Cesalpinta coriaria in the East and West Indies 
under the name.of Divi-divi. | Goriaria myrtifo- 
‘a is not only uSed in tanning leather, but.also 
for staining black. It is worth £9 to £10 per 
ton. Plerocarpus marsupium furnishes about 
Lellicherry the concrete exudation called kino, a 
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TANNING MATERIALS. 
powerful astringent-used for tanning. The plants 


of the mangrove tribe, Rhizophora Mangle, and 


other allied species, have frequently an astringent 
bark, which isin many cases used: for tanning 
and dyeing black. This tree is very colamon in 
most ‘tropical countries, where it forms dense 
thickets on the muddy banks of rivers and the 
sea shores. The bark of Bauhinia variegata, 
is made’ use of in Scinde and other parts 
of Asia. ‘The bitter astringent bark and the 
galls of several of the ‘l'amarisk tribe are 
also well suited for the purpose. 

Mesembryanthemum nodiforum, one of the 
numerous indigenous species of the Cape, is used 
in- making morocco leather. * 

The extract procured from the bark of the 
Butea, that of the Duchanania latifolia, the 
Syziguum (Calyptranthes), Jumboluna, &c., are 
likely to be of consequence to the tanners, and 
could be produced in India in large quantities. 
Speciinens of these, and of the bark of the Saul 
tree, of Nyctanthes arbortristis, Terminalia angus- 
tifolia, and of the gaub fruit (Diospyros gluti- 
nosa), were shown by the Kast India Company. 
The bark of the hemlock tree is extensively em- 
ployed for tanning in New Brunswick. 

The bark of yellow hercules (Xanthoxylum 
ochroxylon), and the pods of Acacia tortuosa are 
used for tanning in the West Indies. 

In the instructions given by the Admiralty to 
Sir James Ross, when proceeding on his Antare- 
tic Expedition, his attention was particularly 
called to the astringent substances adapted for 
tanning, and to the various extracts of barks, &c. 
imported into England from our Australian settle- 
ments, and which are employed by the tanner. 
Little sterling information has as yet been ob- 
tainedgas to the qualities of the astringent gums, 
barks, and dyes, yielded in such abundance by 
the trees of those colonics, and the proportion of 
tannin they contain. In 1846, 563 tons of 
bark for tanning were exported from Port Phillip. 
A large quantity of tannin is extracted from va- 
rious species of HKucalyptus, the gigantic gum 
trees in Australia and Van Diemen’s Land (of 
which quarter all the species are natives), and 
set tothe English market ; it is said to be twice 
as powerful in its operations as oak bark. Some 
of these trees attain a height of 200 feet. Their 
bark separates remarkably into layers. A sort 
of kino gum, an astringent resinous-like sub- 
stance, is also extracted from 4. resinifera, the 
brown gum-tree of New Holland, which is sold 
in the medicine bazars of India. It exudes in 
the form of-red juice from incisions in the bark. 
A single tree will often yield 60 gallons. In 
Brazil they use the bark of Lukea panicata, an 
evergreen climber, for tanning leather; and in 
Peru the bark of some species of Weinmannia 
serves the same purpose. Among other powerful 
astringents may be noticed" the root of a species of 
Sea Lavender (Séaéice Caroliniana), Myrica ceri- 
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TANNING MATERIALS. 


(fera, and Henchera Americana, all natives 


North «America. Also the petals of Hidis 
Rosa-sinensis, a native of Asia. The sea-side gri 
(Coccolaba uvifera) yielda an astringent substa 
known as Jamaica kino. ‘Che bark of the Cag 
auriculata, and the milky juice of the Asclep 
gigantea, are used for tanning. in Inc 
The black mangrove (Rhizophora mangle) i 


tree attaining an altitude of from.30 to 50 fe 


and occupying marshy situations in | 
vicinity of the sea. Almost every part of ti 
mangrove—the bark, roots, and the fruit me 
particularly—abounds in an astringent prin 
ple, which is successfully applied to the pi 
poses of tanning. As the tree is go abundu 
within the tropics, it might be worth the wh 
of some practical speculator, to make an e 
tract on the spot, and introduce it into ¢ 
Knglish market, for the use of tanners a 
dyers. For tanning, the mangrove is said 
be infinitely superior to oak bark, completi 
in six weeks an operation which with the 1: 
ter occupies at least six months, and. the so 
leather so tanned is said to be more dural 
than any other. The bark and leaves, whi 
contain nearly as much tannin as the oak, ¢ 
made use of in the West Indies, as well as 
Sinde and other parts of Asia. 3,713 pic 
of mangrove bark, valued at £819, were shi 
ped from Shanghae, one of the Chinese por 
in 1849. See Manarove also Ru1zoPHORA. 
Myrobalans.—This is a name applied to the : 
mond-like kernels of a nut or dried fruit of whi 
there are several sorts known inthe East. Th 
are the produce of various species of Termtnal: 
as T. Bellerica, chebula, citrina, and angustifol: 
They vary from the size of olives to that of g: 
nuts, and havea rough, bitter and unpleasa 
taste. Many of the trees of this tribe, which a 
all natives of the tropical regions of Asia, Afric 
and America, are used for tannin, and some f 
dyeing. They are highly valued by dyers, cre: 
ing, when mixed with alum, a durable dark bros 
yellow. Myrobalans fetch in the Bombay me 
ket 88 to 26s. the Surat candy of 821 lbs. T 
bark and leaves of 7’. Outappa yield a black pi 
ment, with which Indian ink is made ; the see 
are eaten like almonds. A milky juice is sa 
to flow from 7. angustifolia which when drie 
is fragrant, and, resembling Benzoin, is used : 
a kind of incense in the Catholic churches in tl 
Mauritius. The fruit of 7. Bedderica, and of 
Chebula, both useful timber trees, indigenous 1 
the Kast Indies, are used medicinally as a ton 
and astringent. 117 ewts. of myrobalans we 
shipped from Ceylon in 1845. The annual in 
ports of myrobalans into Hull, amount to abou 
The quantity which arrived : 
Liverpool was 185 tons in 1849, 851 tons i 
1850 ; 27,212 bagsin 1851, aud 19,946 bag 
in 1852; they come from Calentta an 
Bombay, and are also used for dyeing yellow an 
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black. The price in January, 1853,. was 6s. tb 
12s. per cwt. ‘The average annual importsdato 
the United Kingdom may be takeat.3,200 tons. 
_ Kino.—The Kiao -of . commerce. is ‘the pro- 
duct of several trees. (see Kino). :. The Kino of 
Botany Bay and Van Diemen’s Land is ‘the pro- 
duce of the Iron Bark tree, Exealypine resixifera. 
White (Jour. of a voyage to N. 8..Wales).. says, 
this tree sometimes yields, on incision, 60 _gal- 
Jons of juice. Kino is imported. in Boxes. 
‘That chiefly used as East Indian kino, is an 
extract formed by inspissating a decoction of 
the branches and twigs of the gambier plant. 
Vauquelin anabysed it, and found it to consist 
of, tannin and peculiar extractive matter, 75 ; 
red gum, 24; insoluble matter, 1. The East 
Indian kino, imported from Bombay and Telli- 
cherry, is the produce of Plerocarpus marsupium 
a lofty, broad-spreading forest tree, which 
blossoms in October and November. ‘The bark 
is of a greyish color, and is upwards of half an 
inch in thickness on the trunk. When cut, a 
blood-red juice speedily exudes and_ trickles 
down ; it soou. thickens, and becomes hard in the 
course of fifteen.or sixteen hours. The gum is 
extracted in the seasons when the tree is in 
blossom, by making longitudinal incisions in 
the bark round the trunk, so as to let the gum 
ooze down a broad leaf, placed as a spout, into 
areceiver. When the receiver is filled it is re- 
moved. The gum is dried in the sun until it 
crumbles, and then filled in wooden boxes 
for exportation. Another species, Pterocarpus 
erinaceus, a tree 40 to 5" feet in height, 
a native of the woods of the Gambia and 
Senegal, furnishes kino, but none is collected in 
or exported from Africa. Dutea frondosa, or the 
dhak tree of the East Indies, furnishes a similar 
product, in the shape of a milky, colored, brittle, 
and very astringent gum. Some specimens 
of Butea kino, analysed by Prof. Solly, after 
the impurities had been separated, yielded 734 
per cent. of tannin. See Ruus. 

(8062) TANPING. There is imported into 
Shanghae from the north of China, a great 
quantity of a dry paste, known, under the name 
of Tanping: the residuum or husk of a legumin- 
ous plant called “ ‘Teuss,” from which the Chi- 
nese extract oil, and which is used after being 
pressed as manure forthe ground.— Simmonds. 

(8068) TANSY. Tanacetum vulgaris and var. 
crispum.. The young leaves cut small, are used in 
coloring aid flavouring puddings, omelets, cakes, 
&c. The curled var, T. cripsum in garnishing ; 
succeeds on the plains of India, and grows 
freely in any good soil.—Jaffrey. 


(8064) TAPIOCA,.a form of Stacy, pre-. 
pared in South America from two species of. Ja-. 


nipha, or the bitter and. sweet cassava-or manioc 
roots. From the facitity with which.the bitter 


cassava can be rasped into flour, it..ie cultivated 


' almost to the exclusion of the sweet variety, 





* 


which contains ‘in ‘its eentre-a tongh : fibrous lige. 


neous cord, which isabsent in thebitter variety. 





Ed 


The latter, lowever\ contains a* hij ly ‘eerid and 
poisonous juice, which ‘is got ‘rid “of by“heat or 
by fermentation, so that the cassava ‘bread is 
quite free from it. When the juice: has-been. 
carefully expressed, the fecula: or flower is 'wash- 
ed and dried in the air without heat, and “forms 
the Brazilian Arrow-Root of “commerce ;° but 
when dried on hot plates it becomes granular 
and forms ‘Tapioca. An artificial Tapioca: is 


made with gum and potato starch. Che grandes | 


of this are larger, whiter, and more brittle and 
more soluble in cold water than genuie tapioca. 
—Lomlinson, At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
Tapioca was exhibited by Mr. Rundall, of Ra- 
zole near Rajahmundry, which in respect of «feel 
and taste was excellent. It is manufactured by 
him at the rate of Rs. 7 8 0 per maund. © Vari- 
rious other samples of Miscellaneous ‘ Hill Ta- 
pioca” were exhibited—obtained from the roots 
of different species of Arum, Dioscorea or ‘ler- 
restrial Orchids : none of them appeared impor- 
tant, and from deficiency of exact information, 
the jury were unable to enter into details, Amor- 


Phophatlus companulatus (Telinga Potatoe,) es- 


teemed a very wholesome food, was likewise ex- 
hibited from ‘Llravancore, under the name of 
‘“ karna kelungoo”—The large dark coloured 
flowers have a very curious appearance.—M. £. 
J. RK. Tapioca, of late years, has been prepared 
in various parts of India of a superior quality 
from the roots of the Jatropa manihot.—Faulk- 
ner. See Arrow Root, also Cassava, also 
JANIPHA, also latRopHa, also Foon. 


(8065) TAPIRUS, Tapir, the name of a genus 
of Animals belonging to the family Pachydermata. 
Tapirus has the following generic characters : 
—Molars presenting on their crown before they 
are worn two transverse and rectilineal tubercles 
(collines) ; nose terminated in a small moveable 
proboscis, but not terminated with an organ of 
touch like that of the Elephant ; neck rather 
long ; skin rather thick, and covered with hair, 
looking as if ithad been close shorn; two in- 
guinalmamme. Anterior feet with four toes ; 
posterior feet with three toes. The species are 
found in Asia and America. The dental formula 
of the Asiatic species is as follow:—  __ 


6 1—] 7 
Incisors,—~; Canines,—— ; Molars,—— ==: 42. 
6 1—1 68 
(8066) TAPIRUS MALAYANUS. (TZ, Indi- 


cus of the French zoologists.; Le Maiba, F. 
Cuv., *‘Mamm.’), the - Asiatic Tapir. “The 


| Malay Tapir resembics in form. the American, 


and. has. a similar flexible: ‘probos¢is; which 


is six or eight inches’ in length: ©: Itsgeneral 


payee oe SE REN. 


appearance'is heavy and ‘amessive, » soméwliat 


resembling. the Hog, The eyes are. amall; 
the ears roundish, and bordered with white. The 


‘skin is thick and firm, thinly covered with short 
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TARAXACUM OFFICINALE. 


hair. ‘There is no mane on the neck, -aa in the 
American species, ‘The tail is very short, and 
almost. destitute:..of hair. The legs are short 
and stout; the fore feet furnished with four toes, 
the hind feet with three. In the upper Jaw-there 
are seven molars on each side, on€é-émall canine 


inserted exactly. on the suture of -the incisor 
bone, and in front six incisors, the two outer of 
which are elongated into tusks. In the under. 


jaw there are. but six molars; the canines are 
large ; and the number of the incisors, the outer 


of which are the smallest, is the same as in the 


upper jaw. ‘Lhe general colour is glossy black 
with the exception of the back, rump, and sides 
of the belly, which are white, and separated bv a 
defined line from the parts that are black.” 
(Rafies.) The habits of this species in a state 
of nature are probably similar to those of the 
American Tapirs. In captivity, Major Farquhar 
describes it as of a mild and gentle disposition. 
‘Jt becaine as tame and familiar as a dog; fed 
indiscriminately on all kinds of vegetables, and 
was very fond of attending at table to receive 
bread, cakes, or the like.’ Sir Stamford Raffles 
adds, that the living specimen sent from Ben- 
coolen to Bengal was young, and became very 
tractable. It was allowed to roam occasionally 
in the park at Barrackpore, and the man who 
had charge of it informed Sir Stamford that it 
frequently entered the ponds, and appeared to 
walk along the bottom under water, and wot to 
inake any attempt to swim. Sir Stamford also 
states that the flesh is eaten by the natives of 
Sumatra. The individuals which have been ex. 
lubited in the Regent’s Park Gardens have been 
very mild and gentle.— Aug Cye. 


(8067) TAR. 
Goudron, Fr. 
Theer, Gen. 
Catrame, It. Rus. 

Pix liquida, Lar. |  Tjara, Sw. 

A thick black, unctuous substance, obtained 
by burning pine and fir trees in a close smother. 
ing heap, witha channel through which the tar 
exudes. It is extensively used for resisting 
moisture on wood, rope, &c., and is consequent- 
ly in great request as a marine store. It is largely 
madein Russia, the United States, and Sweden. 
—-Kaulkner. ‘Tar is chiefly employed for marine 
uses. ‘Tar water was long a celebrated remedy, 
in the treatment of some chronic diseases of the 
lungs. — O’ Shaughnessy, page 618. 

(8068) ‘TARAXACUM OFFICINALE, Dan- 
delion. Syn. Leontodon Taraxacum. A native of 
Europe and the Himalayas. ‘The inspissated juice 


Smola gesta, Por. 
Degot, Smola Shitkaja, 


of the plant, the infusion, decoction, and extract 
of the root, are strongly bitter, and prove tonic. 
and diuretic, in large doses aperient. Itis a 
favourite, and we believe useful remedy. in-the 
old hepatic diseases of persons who have long 
resided in India, and returned to a cold climate.. 


TARSIUS BANCANUS 


The dose of:the éxtract 1s 3 to 10 grains, thrice 
daily....For formule for infasion and decoction, 
see Pharmacopeia:-—O’ Shaughnessy,p. 407. 
(8069) TARE, Freon; Verca. A species of 
pulse (Vicia sutira). Cultivated'in Great Britain 
principally for its stem and: leaves, which are 
used in the feeding of sheep, horgés, ‘and cattle ; 
and partly also for its seed, which is ‘used in the 
feeding of poultry.— Faulkner, 

(8070) TARINE A hard, fine, close-grained, 
rather heavy Ceylon wood, much resembling 
English birch. | 

(8071) TARSIUS. (Storr), a genus of Ani- 
mals belonging to the family Quadrumsana. It 
has the following characters ;--Head rounded ; 
muzzle short ; eyes very large; posterior limbs 
very much elongated, with the tarsus thrice as 
long as the metatarsus, ‘Tail long. | 

4 I—1 66 
Dental formula: —Incisors.— ; Canines, ——— ; Molars, ——- = 33 
5} i—l- 6 —6 

(8072) TARSIUS BANCANUS. Dr. Hors- 
field remarks, that although the Zearaius from 
Banca agrees in the essential points with the 
other species of this singular genus which have 
hitherto been discovered, it has no intermediate 
front teeth, and the exterior tooth on each side is, 
compared with other species, very minute. 
Counting (with Desmarest) one canine tooth on 
each sile, above and beneath, it has, says Dr. 
Horsfield, only five grinders in each jaw. 
The hands of this creature are small aud de- 
licate, and externally covered with a very soft 
down. Internally they are naked. ‘The nails 
of all the fingers of the hand, as well as of the 
thumb and the third and fourth finger of the 
feet, are triangular, and represent a delicate com- 
pressed scale : on the index and middle finger of 
the feet they are erect, sharp, compressed, slightly 
curved and not inaptly compared by Mr. Fis. 
cher to the thorns of a rose-bush, constituting 
one of the essential characters of this genus. ‘The 
body is handsomely formed, and, as in the other 
species, somewhat contracted’ towards the pelvis ; 
the lower extremities also have in general a 
similar character, but the tarsns has less of the 
extravagant length which is common to the 
other ¢arsit, ‘The fur is remarkably soft to the 
touch ; it is compressed, of a thick and very 
delicate wool, which envelopes the body, head, 
and extremities, forming a coat of an unequal 
surface, from which irregular straggling hairs 
project ; at the root of the tail, and at the hands 
of both extremities, it terminates abruptly in the 
form of a ring. The general colour is brown, 
inclining to gray; on the breast, abdomen, and 
interior of the extremities it is gray, inclining to 
whitish ; a rufous tint is sparingly dispersed 
over the upper parts, which shows itself most 
on the head and extremities; the naked parts 
of the: tail near the root are considerably darker 
than the extremity. (‘ Zoological Researches in 
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Java.’) Dr. Horsfield obtained this animal in 
Banea, near Jeboos, one of the mining districts, | 


where, he says, it inhabits the extensive forests 
in the vicinity.— ing Oye. 

Cr a (Caupe), Anat, Aveo, 
OnrGou. : 


Wynstcen, Dut. -Tartaro a ares oe : 


Tartre-cru, Blane et Tartarus, Lat. 
rouge Fr. Tartaro, Port. 
Roher Weinstein, Winnui kamen, Rvs. 
GER. ~Tartaro, Sr. 


An acidulous salt, which exists in the j juice of 
the grape, and is deposited ; in wine casks in the 
form of a crystallized incrustation more or less 
thick, which is crude tartar or argol. It is either 
white, or red, according to the colour of the 
wine ; the formeris preferred as it contains 
fewer impurities than the red ; but the proper- 
ties of both are essentially the anne. When good, 
it is thick, hard, brittle, and brilliant, with but 
little earthy matter. Jt is obtained from Florence, 
Naples, Sicily, and Cape of Good Iope, and 
is used in hat-making, gilding, dycing, and 
in the preparation of tartaric acid. (Water ston.) 
— Kaulkner. 


(8074) TEA. 


Chai, ARAB. Te, It. 
Cha, Te, Cun. | T'sja, Jap. 
Chai, Casi. Teh, Mat, 
Cha-i, Dux. ° Cha-i, PErs, 


Te, Dut. 
Thé, Fr. 


Cha, l’ort. 
Tchai, tus. 


Thee Grr. Te, Sr. 
Cha, Cha-ie, Guz. Tchai, Turk. 
Ilinxp. 





‘The leaf of an evergreen shrub, a native of 
China and Japan; it is ; also cultivated in Java, 
Assam, Brazil, and other places ; but at present 
the ‘chief commercial source of tea 1s China, 
whence it is exported to different parts of the 
world.— Faulkner. 

The Honorable Mr. Morrison says that the 
limits of his work could not admit of a full 
description of the various sorts of tea, or an 
account of their preparation ; nor would the most 
ininute details enable any one to select good 
tcas, or supply that skill which practice gives in 
discriminating their qualities. An account of the 
cultivation of the plant, and mode of curing the 
leaves, together with some information respect- 
ing the different, varietics of black and green 
teas, the prigin of the names and other particu- 
lars relatfig to its sale and consumption, is con- 
tained in the Chinese Repository Vol. VIII pages 
132-164, to which he refers the reader. In 
the Tabular statement, the total exportation of 


tea is put down at 350, 000 peculs or forty mil- | 


lions of pounds, but it is probably nearer 427,500 
peculs, or fifty-seven millions of pounds; viz. to 
England, 40,000,000 Ibs. ; to the United States 
14, 000, 000 lbs.; and. to all other countries, 
3,000,000 lbs. which at 25 taels per pecul, 
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TEA. 
instead of the 20in the Statement, amounts t 
10,687,500 tales, or $ 14,500,(09. The presen 


| duty of 25t. exclusive of all shipping an 


other charges, ‘whieh © were before included ii 
the total sum of'6: taels ad the hong-metchant 
as dutv.—-Morrison. © 


Tea statistics.-The immense o tiafe fn the prod 
of this simple shrub, the growth of a Yremarkabl 
country, for long almost entirely isolated from th 
western nations, is one of the most remarkable il 
lustrations of the enterpri ise and energy of moder 
commerce. ‘The trade in tea now gives eniploy 
ment to upwards-of 50,000 tons of British ship 
ping, and about ten millions sterling of Englist 
capital, producing a revenue to Great Britain ) 
nearly six millions sterling. 

Tea, its properties. Ai ivery reflecting mar 
will admit that articles of such vast consum)). 
tion as tea and coffee (amounting together 
to more than 348,500 tons annually), forming 
the chicf liquid food of whole nations, must 
exercise a great influence upon the health of the 
people. ‘There is sear cely any country in the 
world in which a dietetic drink or beverage 
resembling tea, 1s not prepared, and in general 
use from some exotic or indigenous shrub. The 
two chief plants aid under contribution are, 
however, the Chinese tea-plant, and a species of 
holly peculiar to South America producing the 
Paraguay tea. Astoria theiformis is used at Santa 


Ve as tea. ‘The leaves of Cunothus Americanus, 
an astringent herb, have been used as a substi- 
tute, under the name of New Jersey tea. 


It has been a matter of surprise why tea 


should be so much = sought after by the 
poorer classes, since by many it is looked on 


more as a luxury than of use to the human sys- 
tem. ‘The manner in which it acts, and the 
cause why it isso much in demand by all class- 
es, is satisfactorily explained by Liebig; and the 
benefit, therefore, which will be vonferred by 
selling it at w low rate, and thus placing it 
within the means of all, has at list come to be 
duly appreciated. Liebig says, without enter- 
ing minutely into the medical action of caffeine, 
theine, &e., it will surely appeawa most striking 
fact, even if we were to deny. itg Sigfluence on the 
process of secretion, that the su stance, with the 
addition of oxygen and the elements of water, 
can yield taurine, the’ nitrogenised compound 
peculiar to bile :— 





Carbon, Nitrogen. Hydrogen. Oxygen. 


1 atom caffeine or theine = 8 Q 5 2 
9 atoms water.......0.0... = = Sas 9 9 
i] atoms oxygen ery ere) = ove . vos 9 
= 2 atoms taurine... "8 | "9 te id 20 

= 2 4, 7) 10 


Commerce in Tea.—The first tea import- 
ed into’ England was a package of two 
pounds, by the Hast India Company, In 
1664, as a present to the king; in 1667, 
another small importation took place, from 
the company’s factory at Bantam. The gee: 











TRA. 


tors ordered their servants to “send home by 


their ships 100 pounds weight of best fey they 
could get.” In 1678. were imported 4,713 
lbs. ; but in the six following years the en- 
tire imports amounted to no more than 410 
lbs. According to Milborn’s ‘* Oriental Com- 
merce,” the consumption in 1711 was 141,995 
lbs.; 120,595 1bs. in 1715, and 237,904 Ibs. 
in 1720. In 1745 the amount was 730,729 
lbs. For above a century anda half, the sole 
object of the East India Company’s trade with 
China was to provide tea for the consumption of 
the United Kingdom. ‘The company had the 
exclusive trade, and were bound to send orders 
for tea, and to provide ships to import the same, 
and always to have a year’s consumption in their 
warehouses. ‘The teas were disposed of in Lon- 
don, where only they could be imported, at quar- 
terly sales. ‘The act of 1834, however, threw 
open the trade to China. From a Parliamentary 
return, showing the cuantity of tea retained for 
home consumption in the United Kingdom, in 
cach year, from 1740 to the termination of the 
Vast India Copmany’s sales, and thence to the 
present time, it appears that in 1740, 1,493,695 
Ibs. of tea were retained for home consumption. 
‘Two years afterwards, the quantity fell to 
473,868 Ibs. and in 1767 only 215,019 Ibs. 
were retained. Next year the amount increased 
to 3,155,417 Ibs. ; in 1769 1t was 9,114,854 
Ibs.; in 1795, 21,342,845 Ibs.; in 1836, 
49,842,236 Ibs. The return in question also 
specifies the quantity of the various kinds of tea, 
with the average sale prices. According to the 
annual tea reports of Messrs. W. J. Thomp- 
son and Son, and Messrs. W. EK. Franks and 
Son, the total imports into Britain of tea during 
the last fifteen years were as follows, reckoned 
in millions of lbs. :— 





mised by flues, &c. 








Years. Black. Green. Total. Py 
1838 .... 26,786 ... 8,215 ... 35,00L ... 36,415 
1839 ... 30,644 ... 7,680 ... 38,324 ... 36,351 
1840 ... 21,063 ... 7,161 ... 28,224 ... 31,716 
1841 ... 24,915 ... 6,303 ... 31,218 ... 36.811 
1842 ... 81,915 ... 9,729 ... 41,644 ... 37,554 
1843 ... 39,513 ... 7,340 ... 46,853 ... 39,902 
1844 ... 39,644 ... 8,749 ... 48,393 ... 41,176 
1845 ... 39,518 ... 11,790 ... 51,3838 ... 44,127 
1846 ... 44,017... 12,486 ... 56,503 ... 47,534 
1847 ... 46,887 ... 8,368 ... 55,255 ... 46,247 
1848 ... 37,512 ... 7,61] ... 45,123 ... 48,431 
1849 ... 43,934 ... 9,156 ....5%,400 ... 50,100 
1850 ... 39,873 ... 8,427 .., 48,300 ... 51,000 
1851... 62,869 ... 9,181... 71,500 .. 54.000 
1852 ... 55,525 ... 9,175 ... 64,700 ... 54,724 





Duty.—In England, duty on tea-was gradually 
‘yaised from 9d. per Ib. in 1787 to 3s. a lb. in 


1806. It was 2s. 2d. per lb. until May, 1852, 


when 4d. per lb. was taken off, and further an- 
nual geductions are to be made. Down to the 
year 1834 the duty was an ad valorem onc of 
96 per cent. on all tea sold under 2s. a Ib., and 
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the voyage. 
‘those usually called “ Mandarif teas,” which 
ing slightly fired and rather damp when in 
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of 100 per cent. on all that were sold at or abo 


2s., charged on the prices which they brought 
Kast India Company’s sales. The ad valor 
duties ceased on the 22d of April, 182 


and under the act 3 and 4.” Wilfliam IV. 


100, all ten imported into the United Kiigdc 


for home consumption was charged with a ci 
toms duty as follows :— ne 


~ Bohea 
Congou, twankay, hyson 
skin, orange pekoe and - 
cunpoi. . . . . &2'°2  ,, 
Souchong, flowery pekoe, 
hyson, young hyson, 
gunpowder, impertal, 
and other teas not enu- 
merated. . . 2. . 38 0 .. 

In 1836, the uniform duty of 2s. Id. ‘per | 
on all descriptions of tea was imposed, whic 
with the additional 5 per cent. imposed in 184 
made the total duty levied per Ib. 2s. 2d. and 
fraction. 

Cost of Tea.—The average cost of tea in Chi 
at the ship’s side is 10d. per pound, while it is ca 
fidently asserted that it could be produced in ma 
parts of America at 5d. the pound. ‘Phe great cc 
in China is owing to the expensive transportatic 
the cultivation of the fuel used, the absence 
all economy of inachinery, &e. It is ouly 
adulteration that tea is sold in China as che 
as 10d. In America the heating and rolling 
the leaves (one half of the labor) could be do 
by the simplest machinery, fuel could be ecor 
The Russian teas broug 
by caravans, are the most expensive and b 
teas used in Europe. The Chinese themselves fp 
73 dollars per pound for the Yen Pouchong’’te 
Full chests were exhibited in 1851, by Mr.Ripl 
of various Pekoe teas, some of which fetch 5 
per Ib. in the China market; whilst 7s. is 1 
very highest price any of the sort will fetch 
Bneland, and this only as a fancy article. ‘J 
plain and orange-scented Pekoes now fetch lit 
with us; but all caravan teas are purchased 
the wealthier Russian families. The finest, ho 
ever, never leave China, being bought up by t 
Mandarins ; for though the transit «expenses a 
3s. to 4s. per lb. to the value when sold in Ri 
sia, the highest market price in St. Petersbu 
is always under 50s. Among these scented te 
are various caper teas, flavoured with chlorantt 
flowers and the buds of soime _— of pla: 
belonging to the orange tribe, Magnolia fusea 
olea flowers, &e. ‘he Cong Souchong, or Nir 
young teas, are chiefly purchased for the Ame 


Is. 6d. per Ib. 


ean market. Oolong tea is the favourite din 
in Calcutta, though less prized in’ England, 


delicate flavor being injured by the length 
For delicacy, NO teas, “appros 


fittest state for use, will bea either ‘transp 
yy Q 


ve 
Pa a 
Oa 
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hor keeping. They are in. great demand 


among ‘the wealthy Chinese, aud average 20g. | 
per lb. m the native marke 


Ex. of 1851. | 


Consumption of Tea.—The consitmption of tea 


in the United Kingdom nay now ‘be fairly’ taker 
at fifty-four million pounds yearly, 
an average price to the consumer of 48. °6:.., per 
pound. The money expended for tea is upwards 
of twelve millions sterling. ‘The population of the 
Chinese provinces, as quoted by Dr. Morrison, 
from an official census taken in 1825, was 
352,866,012, and we may fuirly conclude that 
during the last twenty-cight yeurs this popt- 
lation hus extensively increased, — If we multiply 
the population of China by four, we tiave— 

Ibs. 
64,048 





Total consumption of tea in China 1,411,4 
Export to Gieat Britain and 
Ireland, for the year ending 
June 30, 1851... 0... eee 
Export tothe United States, same 
PCHIOU se 65% site eo Saderracmabciaays 
Exported to Holland, returned at 
2,000,00) in “Davis’s China.” 
Inland trade to Russia.....,... 
Export to Hamburg, Bremen, 
Denmark, Sweden, &c, seven 
cargoes, ALOU... cece ee 
Export to Sydney, and Australa- 
sian. Colonies, at least........... 
Export to Spain and France, four 
CANOES ........ 


64,020,000 
28,760,800 


3,000,050 
15,000,000 


3,000,000 
6,006,000 


2,099,000 


| Total Ibs. 1,533,244,848 

The above is exclusive of the heavy exporta- 
tion in Chinese vessels to all parts of the east 
where Chinese emigrants are settled, such as 
Tonquin, Cochin China, Cambodia, Siam, the 
Philippines, Borneo, and the various settlements 
Within the Straits of Malacca. In comparison 
with such an‘enormous quantity, the 54 million 
Ibs. consumed in the United Kingdon sink into 
insignificance. 


| £ 

The. cost of tea to America, at 

the ship’s side in China, say 

29,000,000 lbs., at an average 

of 1s. per lb, would be.......... 1,450,000 
The cost to England, 64,000,000, 

at the same price.,,................ 3,200,009 
The cost, to other places, say 

25,000,000) .0..°.sccsecseeesesssese 1,250,000 
Russia, 15,000,000.,,...... teeter 759,000 


-fotal... | 

Production of Tea.—lt is important, in calcu- 
lating what tea may be had from China, to consi- 
der the manner of its production. Itis grown over 


* gin immense district, in smalt farms, or rather 
gardens, no farm producing more:than 600 chests. 
© The tea merchant goes himself, or sends his 


0 





G —dur Y Report ‘of 


and soldat | 


uh esse cane a £6,650,000 
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agents to all the small towns: villages, aud temples 
itt the district, to purchase tea from the priests 
atid small farmers ; the large merchant, into whose 
hands the tea thus comes, Aas to refire it and 
pack it for the foreign market.’—(Fortune’s Tea 
Districts.) This refiring is the only additional pro. 
cess of manufacture for the Foreign market. ‘Mr. 
Fortune elsewhere, in his valuable work, giving 
an account of the cost of tea from the farmers, 
the conveyance to market, and the merchant's 
profit, states that ‘ the small farmer ‘and mani- 
pulator is not overpaid, but that the great pro- 
fits are received by the middlemen.”— Simmonds. 

Habit. of Tea Plant.—Vhunberg informs us 
that the ‘Tea-plant grows  plentifully in Japan 
hoth in a wild and cultivated state, and Dr. 
Wallich says that it is found in Cochin 
China. I have met with it says Fortune in cultj- 
vation in China, from Canton in the south up to 
the 31st degree of north latitude, and Mr. Reeves 
says it is found in the province of Sham-tung, 
near the city of Sang-chow-foo, in latitude 36° 
30° north. paye 272. The principal tea districts 
of China, however, and those which supply the 
greater portion of the teas exported to Hurope 
and America, lie between the 23th and 31st 
degrees of north latitude, and the best. districts 
are those between 27° and 31°.— Fortunes Tea 
Districts, page 272. 

Tea districts. —The tea districts in China 
extend from the 27th degree to the 31st degree 
of north latitude, and, according to missionaries, 
It ‘thrives in the more northern provinces. 
Kompfer says itis cultivated in Japan, as far 
north as 45 degrees. It seems to succeed best 
on the sides of mountains, among sandstone, 
schistus, and granite. —Stmmonds. 

The green-tea shrub is cultivated very exten- 
sively in the interior of the island of Chusan.— 
Fortune, page 117. 

Mauritius, Bourbon, St. Helena, Cane.— 
Mr. Boyer, director of the ‘museum at Port 
Louis, Mauritius,has succeeded in rearing 40,000 
tea-trees, aud expresses an opinion, that if the 
island of Bourbon would give itself up to the 
cultivation, it might easily supply France with 
all the tea she requires. The culture has also 
been commenced on a small scale, in St. Hele- 
na, and the Cape Colony. The cultivation of 
the tea-tree might be tried with probability of 
success in Natal, and the Mauritius. The plant 
grows in every soil, even the most ungrateful ; 
resists the hurricanes, and requires little care. 
The picking of the leaves, like the pods of cot- 
tony is performed by women, children, and’ the 
infirm, without much expense. ‘The preparation 
is known to the greater part of the Chinese, 
of whom there are so many in: Mauriti us; be- 
sides, it is not difficult. A Mr. Duprat has 
planted a certain extént of land in the aeich. 
beurhood of Cernpipe, in that island, but I 
have not yet learnt with what success. 
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Cochin China.—-The tea of Cochin China 
is considered inferior to that of China, beimy 
less strong and pleasant in flavour. An inferior 
sort of tea, with a leaf. twice or thrive as .targe 
as:that of Bohea, grows wild in the hilly parts 
of Quang-si, and is sold at from 12s. Gil. to 
40s. the picul of 1388 lbs. 

Javu.—The Dutch have devoted much atten- 
tion 10-tea cultivation in Java, and = the plauta- 
tious are in fine order. Nearly a million Ihs. of 
tea were shipped thence in 1848; but the tea is 
said tobe of inferior qnality, and grown and 
inanufaciured at considerable expense. 

Japan.—Japan produces both black — and 
green tea. ‘The Japancse prefer the Jatter to 
the Chinese green tea. The black tea is 
very bad. The Japanese tea-tree, is an evergreen, 


erowing In the most sterile places to the 
height of about six feet. It is described 


by Kaempfer, as having leaves like the cherry, 
with a flower like the wild rose; when fresh, 
the leaves have no smell, but a very astringent 
taste. ‘Tea grows in all the southern provinces 
of Japan, but the best green 1s produced in the 
principality of Kioto, where it is cultivated with 
great care. 

Ceylon.—A few years ago, Messrs. Worms 
attempted the cultivation of tea in Ceylon. The 
Island, however, lies too far within the tropics 
to offer a climate hke Assam, which is situate 
without them. The plants may thrive to appear- 
auce, but thatis nota demonstration of their 
quality. 


Pinang,—The tea-plant has reached upwards of 


six feet in height at Pinang, and in as healthy.a 
state as could be desired, but the leaf had no 
flavor, and although thousands of Chines: hus- 
bandimen cultivated species, and other tropical 
productions on that island, no one thinks it worth 
while to extend the cultivation of the tea-plant 
in| Pinang. The Chinese there Jangh at 
the idea of converting the leaf into a beverage. 

India. —Dr. Wallich mentions it in Cochin- 
China in N. lat. 17°, and in’ China in 
tlie southern provinces of Yunan and of 
Qung-tung. Mr. Reeves informed Dr. Royle 
that, in a Chinese Herbal, tea is said to be pro- 
duced, among other places to the northward of 
31°, in nine places in Hoo-Quang, three places 
in Ho-nan, one place in Shensi, and two places 
in Shantung ; one of these latter, and the most 
northward of the whole, is ‘angchow-Foo, in 
36° 30’ N. lat.—and in the Japan islands, 
which extend from 80° to 41° of N. lat., 
Dr. Abel states having found it in an appar- 
ently wild st&te at See-chou, in the. province 
of Kiang-see; about N. lat. 26°, where the hills 
were covered. .with pines. Dr. Royle has, since 
the publication of his observations, seen an ex- 
cellent, specimen in flower in the British Museum, 
collected by another botanist (Mr. Cunning- 
ham) near Chusan, which isin 30° of N. lat. 
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and where, he says, it delights on the tops of 
mountains like the pine. [This specimen was 
pointed out to Dr. Royle by Mr. RB. Brown, dis- 
tinguished as the first botanist of the day. The 
note attached to it is in the hand-writing of Cun- 
ningham. “ Thea frutex flore aluo rasaceo sum- 
mutatibus montium gaudens uti pinus.”—Herb. 
Mus, vol. xciii., fol. 146 ].. He further informs 
us, that “a plant was given to him at Suddiya, 
which he had reason to suppose was a genuine 
tea tree.” = Lieut.. Charlton writes, on the 17th 
May, 1834, that he had been: informed three 
years previously of the tea plants eruwing wild 
near Bheesa, whence indeed, he obtained three 
or four young trees, which he gave to Dr. John 
‘Tytler, to be planted in the Govermnent Botanical 
Garden. On the 8th November, he sent to Caleutta 
some seeds and leaves of the tea trecs of Assam, 
which were forwarded on the 24th December 
to the Government by the ‘Tea Committee, 
Who announced that “ the tea shrub is beyond 
all doubt indigenous in Upper Assam, being 
found there, through an extent of country of 
one month’s march within the Honourable Com- 
pany’s territories, from Suddiya and Beesa to 
the Chinese frontier province of Yunnan, where 
the shrub is cultivated for the sake of its leaf.’ 
So far back, however, as 1826, Mr. D. Scott 
scut from Munnipore, to Mr. G. Swinton, then 
Chief Secretary to the India Government, speci- 
men of the leaves of a shrub which he insisted 
was areal tea. ‘These we find were first Jisco- 
vered by Mr. Bruce, who was then in command 
at Suddiya. He sent tea seeds and plants to Mr. 
Scott, having been previously informed of their 
existence by his brother, the late Major Bruce ; 
and he subsequently, in 1833, brought it to the 
notice of Capt. Jenkins.—(lea Cultivation in 
India, p. 91.) Descriptions have been pub- 
lished by these gentlemen of the — several 
tea tracts which they had at that time 
an opportunity of examining, ‘These, according 
to Dr. Wallich, were five in number,—Koojo 
and Nigeroo, among the Singpho, Nuddooa 
(Noadwar) and Tengrae, in the Muttuck coun- 
trv, and Gubroo, at the foot of the Naga Hills, 
in the territories of. Rajah Purrendur Singh. 
The last, Dr. Wallich supposes, is connected with 
others to the southward, and with the tea plant 
originally announced as existing in Munnipore, 
and this, he says, may have originated from the 
plant at Hookum, and that all may have “ origin- 
ally travelled from the frontiers of China,” where 
we know that a kind of tea is cultivated in the pro- 
vince of Yunan. Mr.Bruce, in his latest account, 
published in August 1839, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, gives an account of the discovery 


of other tea tracts, which then amounted to no 


less than ‘‘one hundred and twenty, some of 
them very extensive, both on the hills, and in the 
plains.” ‘The hills on which tea has been found 
by:Mr. Bruce, are the Naga Hills, and those of - 
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Gubroo and Tipum.-—Royle’s Productive Resour- 
ces of India. ‘Yhese discoveries were not lost 
sight of, and the Calcutta Daily News thus no- 
tices the half yearly report of the Assam Tea 
Company :—‘ The crop of Tea which in 1855 
was 588,379 Ib. and in 1856, 638,789 lb. is ex- 
pected in 1857 to reach 700,000 Ib. or nearly 
twenty times as much as the produce of the Go- 
vernment establishments in the North West in 
the fifteenth year of their existence. Nothing is 
said of the cost of the ‘Tea ; but that was,we sup- 
pose, shewn in the accounts which were laid be- 
fore the shareholders, but which have not been 
sent to us for publication. The whole of these 
Teas appear to have been hitherto shipped to 
England and those now arriving, will probably 
command extreme prices in consequence of the 
war with China, Should the notion be started 
at home that the Chinese may possibly medicate 
their Tea, there is no saying what prices may be 
paid for the Indian article, warranted genuine. 
The meeting by the secretary Mr. Elliot, read a 
letter from Dr. Jameson, Superintendant of the 
Botanical Garden at Saharmnpoor, giving an ac- 
count of the Tea plantations in the Himalayas. 
The encouragement given to the cultivation of 
tea in the last two years bids fair to render tea a 
staple article of produce in the N. W. Provinces. 
Last year the quantity turned ont was 40,000 
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Royle, that it might be suecessfully grown in 
the north-western portion of the Himalaya dis- 
tricts. He pointed out same localities particu- 
larly suitedyto the experiment in the district of 
‘Kumaon, a partion, of the provinee of Delhi, and 
situated between the 29th. and the 30th degrees 
of north latitude, to the north-west of Nepaul. 
This opinion was afterwards. backed. by. the in- 
vestigations of others, who agreed in the belief 
that there was no impediment to the successful 
introduction of the tea-culture in the Tlimalayan 
regions beyond the difficulty of obtaining a sup- 
ply of plants, aud some details relative to the 
Chinese mode of cultivation and curing of the 
article. In 1834 Lord William Bentinck form- 
ed a committee, with the view of adopting mea- 
sures for attempting this cultivation in India; and 
the first step taken was the dispatch of agents to 
the tea districts of China, whence a supply of seeds 
and plants, and much valuable information was 
vrought. Nurseries were formed in Calcutta, 
and some ten thousand plants were reared, the 
greater portion of which were dispatched to 
Kumaon, though but asmall fraction of them 
reached the Himalayas ; whilst a quantity was 
forwarded to the hill districts of the Madras 
presidency, but without any commercial results. 
The plants dispatched northwards were distribut- 
ed in several directions, and so well did they 


lbs. ; this year, that amount will be doubled. It! thrive, that in the year 1838 many of them had 


is now in great demand at Almorah and Deyrah, 
the best kinds realizing from 3 Rs. to 4 Rs. 8 
Annas per pound, and this not for small quanti- 
ties, the amount disposed of having been 20,000 
Ibs. A great proportion of the second class teas 
was purchased by natives for the purpose of 
bartering with the Bhotiahs in the interior of the 
Linalayas and) Thibet in exchange for Borax 
and other products of the Mountain region. Up 
to this time the Mountain races have been in the 
habit of consuming the brick teas of China. Itis 
certainly a remarkable fact that an integral part 
of the Chinese Empire is receiving its supplies of 
tea from India, and Dr. Jameson is sanguine 
that if aided by good roads the trade with the 
Bhotiahs will soon become an important. one, 
and that the Indian teas will be sold at 
rates so. cheap as to drive the Chinese article 
out of the market in these regions.—- Calcutta 
Daily News, 1857. | 
Introduction of Chinese plants into Invta, 
especially Assam and Himalayas.—We have 
shown that it thrives equally well in the vicinity 
of Canton, and the milder climate of Nankin, as 
in the. northern. latitudes of Pekin and Japan ; 
embracing, therefore, a distribution over twenty 
degrees of latitude. ‘Lhe knowledge of this fact 


led to an inquiry in India, “so long since as. 
1827, as to the practicability of introducing 


the eulture of the ten-plant into the north- 
ern regions of that vast country; and the result 


was an opinion of the Company’s botanist, Dr. 


produced seed, which was at once sown, and 
thus formed fresh nurseries. 

In the meantime the existence of the plant 
in a wild state had been ascertained in 
the upper districts of Assam, one of the 
north-eastern provinces of the Bengal presiden- 
ev ; and inquiries having been directed to it, 
evidence was not long wanting to shew 
that the plant was) growing in not less than a 
hundred different tracts amongst the dense 
jungles of that country. In 1837, samples of 
tea, prepared from the wild plants of the Assam 
district, were forwarded to Calcutta, and favour- 
ably reported on. Observations and researches 
instituted in the Assam country went to shew 
that the district really possessed most of the 
requisites of soil, position, altitude, and climate. 
Some valuable reports upon the peculiarities of 
this district, and the results of a number of ex- 
periments in the culture of the indigenous plants, 
were published at intervals between 1837 and 
1840; and from these it appears that the best 
seasons for the manipulation of the tea-crop are 
in March, May, and July. Every inquiry goes 
to prove that the : greatest. success has been at- 
tained whenever the culture has been attempted 
on hilly slopes, or in the vicinity of rivers, with 
a temperature ranging from 27° to 80° ; indeed, 


‘it appears certain that the latter considggation is 


of far more importance than that of-agil:- The 


‘China tea-plants introduced into Upper Assam 


by the instrumentality of the Company’s servants 
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have not only thriven remarkably well, but at- 
tained a size and vigour unknown to them in 


their native soil. ‘The first parcels ‘of tea from 


these districts were highly approved of on their 
arrival in England, and realised enormous prices, 
partly owing, in all probability, to their ‘no- 
velty. Phe result of these siles, however, plac- 
ed it beyond a doubt that the cultivation of tea 
could be profitably carried on in that part of In- 
dia ; and in consequence, a public company, en- 
titled the “ Assam Company,” was formed for the 
purpose of carrying on the culture and manufac. 
ture of British Judian tea on an extensive scale. 
‘The East India Company having thus acted 
the part of pioneers, handed over their experi- 
meutal plantations and establishments to the new 
company, who have since greatly cularged the 
plantations and works, and have sueceeded in 
producing a tea superior to any imported into 
this country from China, and equalled only by 
the fewer samples which, under the old company’s 
systein, uset to be occasionally obtained. Dur. 
ing the first years of their operations, the Assam 
Company encountered many obstacles, arising 
from the difficulty of procuring labour in suffici- 
ent quantity, from the want of skill of their first 
managers, and, above all, from the extreme re- 
moteness of their property from all supervision. 
The formation of a Calcutta committee had obviat- 
ed the latter evil, whilst the remaining difficulties 
have been successively overcome by patient per- 
severance: and the company is now on a most 
solid foundation, having increased their extent of 
plantation to twelve hundred acres, with a crop 
in 1853 calculated at 300,000 Ibs., which las 
hitherto realised fully a third above the China 
teas. ‘The produce of the company’s tea-crop of 
1847 realised 9,728/. nett: that of 1848, 
12,5520. ; that of 1849, 16,6284. ; that of 1850, 
18,153¢.; and that of 1851, as above stated, 
22,151é. The nett average price per pound 
in those years was, for 1847, 1s. 4d.; 1848, 
ls. 5,d.; 1849, ly. 643d.; 1850, Is. 62d. ; 
and 1851, le. 8.1V/, 

In the Himalayan districts the labours of 
the tea experimentalists have been equally 
snecessful with those carried on in the 
more easterly province of Assam. About the 
year 1843, the aid of some of the Chinese 
cultivators, who had been introduced in the 


Assamese plantations, was obtained for tea- 
farms in the Kumaon district of the Hima- 


layancountry; and by their instrumentality a 


quantity of black tea was produced and dis- 


patched to Calcutta, whence it was shipped to 


Great Britain, and | protionnced superior in 
strength: and flavour to the generality of Sou- 
chongs. By the end of the year 1844 these eX: 
perimental plantations contained upwards of ‘a. 
hundred ‘thousand: plants ; and tio years Inter 


covered nearly two hundred acres, at various al- 
titudes, varying from 2500 to 6500 feet above 


And in some parts reaching the recently acquired 


“of which the development 
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the sea-level. In the vear 1848 this cultivation 
Was still further extended, reaching to an extent of 
1000 acres, not in one junmediate neighbourhood, 
but stretching through many miles of - country, 
Sikh territories on the north west frontier. 
The quantity of tea produced from these planta- 
tions must now be of some importance, and 


although the great distance of these (districts 
from a port of shipment. will always be a barrier 


to.any successful competition with more favoured 
tea-producing countries, the supply of the local 
demand, already largely on the increase since this 
culture has commenced, will of itself prove a trade 
of no small value. So deeply impressed was the 
local government with the importance of this 
new branch of industry, that a grant often thou- 
sand pounds sterling a year was voted to carry out 
the experiment until it should, as in Assam, be 
taken up by private enterprise. In 1850 the East 
Tndia Company, determined to lose NO Opportu- 
nity of fully testing the value of this cultivation, 
dispatched Mr. Fortune to China to glean all pos- 
sible information regarding the tea-plant, its natu- 
ral history, and the manipulation of its leaves ; 
and, if possible, to bring away from the Chinese 
dominions a fresh supply of plants and seed of the 
best varieties, as also some experienced cultiva- 
tors and work-people. In all these objects their 
ageut was singularly fortunate, having but re- 
cently returned to India with a supply of all that 
was desired, in’ plaints, seed, work-people, and, 
better stil, in accurate data regarding the various 
processes of the cultivation and manufacture of 
this article.-—~ Cupper’s Three Presidencies, n, 330, 

Assan.—A company for the cultivation of tea, 
under the title of the Assam Company, was es- 
tablished in’ March, 1839; and which, with a 
called-up capital of £193,337, has, as our previous 
observations have shown, made, up to the present 
time very profitable progress ; having now got 
its plantations into excellent cultivation, and all 
its arrangements in admirable working order, it 
has sold teas to the amount of £90,000, and has 
a steamboat, a considerable plant and machinery. 
In the report of the Company, at their annual 
meeting, held at Calcutta, in Jan., 1850, it was 
stated, as the result of their operations, that 
during the year 1849, the manufacturing season 
was unnsually cold and ungenial, in consequence 
of leaf for manufac- 
ture was much checked. Although some loss 
was sugtained, there was considerable increase 
in the crop notwithstanding, attributable to the 
continued improvements in the culture which 
had been obtained, and improvements over the 
previous season in some departments of the manu- 
facturing process. ‘The gross quantity of unsort- 
ed tea manufactured in the southern division wag 
207,982 lbs., being 2,973 lbs., less than that 
of the previous season, but the actual net 
out-turn was expected to reach 200,000 Ibs. 
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As much as 157,908 Ibs. of -the crop had 
been already received and shipped to England. 
These teas consisted chiefly of the finer 
qualities. Whilst. the crops have been thus 
sensibly advancing in quantity and quality, 
and the value of the Company’s plantations per- 
manently raised by extended and improved. cul- 
ture, and some incrense to the sowings, the total 
outlay had been somewhat lese than the previous 
ycar, the expenditure being limited to £500 for a 
crop of 241,000 acres of tea. With more 
extended gardens, the produce will be raised 
at a yet lower rateable cost than at pre- 
sent. ‘The number of acres in cultivation in 
1849, was about 12,060: these were not all in 
bearing, but would shortly be so, and the pro- 
duce from this extent might be estimated at 
300,000 Ibs., and the cost of producing this 
would be about £11,000. 1,010 chests of the 
produce were sold in London on the 138th of 
March, 1850, at a gross average of 1s. 114d. per 
Ib. The produce of 1847, sold in England, was 
141,277 Ibs., at a gross average of 1s. 8d. per 
lb.: that of 1848 was 176,149 Ibs. which sold 
at the average of 1s. 82d. The produce of 1849 
was 216,000 lbs., and there was every expecta- 
tion of the average prices realised being Ingher 
than those of the previous years. ‘The season 
was cold and unfavourable, or the crop would 
have been 10,000 Ibs. more. ‘The exact amounts 
obtained for the Company’s teas in the five years, 
ending with 1851, will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures :-— 


Net produce, lbs. Average price. £ 

1847... 144,164 at per Ib. 2... Is. 724d. 11,513 
1848 ... 182,953 ” ‘wed ae Oar tls 15,436 
1849 ... 216,000 ” ... Is. 93 d. 19,350 
1860 ... 258,427 r .. Is. 6} d. 18,163 
W5L 2... 271,427 ” .. 1s. 84 d. 22,152 


1852estind.280,000 


This exhibits a progressive increase in the 
aggregate value of the Company’s produce, and 
this has been effected, it is stated, without any 
scnsible increase of the current expenditure. It 


exhibits also arise in the value of the tea; 


(157,942 lbs. having been sold at the high aver- 
age price of 1s 112d.), a fact strongly indicative 
of its increasing excellence. The details of the 
crop of the season of 1849 showed a net produce 
of 237,000 Ibs. of tea; so that the Company are 
increasing their cultivation to the extent of nearly 
ten per cent. per annum, and the increase will 
doubtless proceed with greater rapidity, whenever 
the increase of capital enables the direttors to 
extend their operations. The prices in the years 
1851, 1852, in London, have been fully maintain- 
ed at 1s. 3d. to 4s..4d., according to sorts. Of 
Assam. tea, the sales in-the “London market in 
1851 amounted to 2,200 packages, against 1,900 
packages in 1850, and all wére freely taken (on 
account of their great strength) at very full prices. 


Kumaon.—Seventy-six packages of Kumaon 
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tea, both black and green, grown by the East 
India Company, in the Himalayas, ss an ex- 
periment, were, in 1831, also brought to sale. 
They were teas of high quality ; but being of.the 
light flavored class, and not duly esteemed in 
the English market, they realised only about their 
relative value as compared with China .teas of 
similar grade. ‘The Souchong and. Pouchong 
sold at Ls. lid. to 1s:  3ad. ; the. Hyson, Ip- 
perial, and Guspowder realised 1s 72d, ‘to 2s. 

4]. Mr. Robert Fortune, who, in the service 
of the Horticultural Society of London, gave 
such satisfaction by his botanical researches in 
China, was, on his return to England, in 1848, 
engaced by the Directors of the East India 
Company to proceed again to the Celestial Km- 
pire, and procure and transmit to India such a 
quantity and variety of the tea plant, that its culti- 
vation in the north-western provinces would be 
a matter of mere manual labor. I[aving pene- 
trated about 300 miles into the interior, he left 
Hong Kong in the middle of 1851 for Calentta, 
with a large quantity of choice plants, selected 
in the green tea districts, and these have flour- 
ished as well as could possibly be expected ; so 
that, in the course of a few years, there 1s every 
probability that tea will form a considerable ar- 
ticle of export from our Indian Presidencies. Mr. 
Fortune secured the services of, and took with 
him, eight Chinese, from the district of Wei- 
chow, under an agreement for three years, at the 
rate of fifteen dollars a montheach. Six of these 
were reewlar tea-manufacturers ; the other two 
were pewterers, whose sole business is that of pre- 
paring lead casings for tea-chests. 

Punjab.--In_ the British portion of the Pun- 
jaub, it was, at first, resolved to expend £10,000 
a yearon the cultivation of the tea plant on 
the banks of the Beas, as well as at Anar- 
kullee, and Kotghur in the Simla jurisdiction. 
Beyond the Beas there isa series of valleys 
on to Noonpoor, viz., the Palklun, Kangra, 
Rillo, &e., from 3,000 to 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, separated from each other 
by small ranges of hills. The valleys are froin 
three to four miles in breadth, and from sixty 
to seventy in length : they are sheltered on the 
north by high mountains. — Simmonds. 

India Tea Farms, Kumaon Plantations. 
Mr. Fortune’s Report 1856. | 

Bhurtpoor.—This place is situated eight or 
ten miles to the eastward of Nainee Tal, and is 
at an elevation of about 4,500 feet above the 
level of the Sea. It consists of a succession of 
terraces reaching from the bottom to the top of a 
small Hill; the soil is composed of light loam 
mixed with small pieces of clay-slate and trap 
or green stone, of which the adjacent rocks are 
chiefly composed. In 1851, when I visited this 


Plantation, it covered about four and avhalf acres 


of land. Since that time it has been extended 
down to the bottom of the Hill, and may now be 
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about six acres in extent. The bushes are in ex- 
cellent condition, aud fully justify the favourable 
opinion I formed of the Plantation on my first 
visit. I then stated, in my Report to Govern- 
ment, that “both the situation and .the soil of 
this Plantatiow are well ‘adapted to the require- 
ments of the ‘Tea shrub.” ‘The c«ntre portion of 
the land, about half way up to the Hill, is par- 
ticularly worth pointing out as an example of 
what I consider most excellent soil for ‘Yea cul- 
tivation. <A large tract of land in the hills ad- 
joining Bhurtpoor has been set apart for the ex- 
tension of this farin. 

Lutchinesir and Kuppeera.—These Plantations 
are on a Ilill side near Almorah, about 5,000 
feet above the level of the Sea, and together 
cover about seven acres of land. They were very 
favorably noticed in my former Report. The 
soilis light and sandy, and wherever it is of suf- 
ficient depth it is well adapted for Tea cultiva- 
tion. ‘Lhe bushes, generally, are in good health, 
and for many years past have been vielding large 
crops of ‘lea. Of the two, Kuppeena is at pre- 


sent in the best condition ; inany of the plants ine 


Lutchmesir appear to be getting too old and re- 
quire to be renewed. 

Hawulbaugh and Chullar.—These farms are si- 
tuated about six miles North-West from Alimorah, 
at an elevation of 4,500 fect above the Sea. In 
1854, Dr. Jameson states that Hawulbaugh co- 
vered fifteen acres, and Chullar thirty. The for- 
iner has always appeared to me well-adapted for 
Tea cultivation, both on account of the soil and 
also from its undulating character. As the best 
portions, and on which the bushes are in the 
finest order, I may direct attention to the ground 
from the large tank up to the Chinese tombs, and 
particularly to that between the tombs and the 
Carpenter's shops, and also to those portions 
South and West of this. ‘The worst land on the 
farm is that onthe West side of the ‘Tea factory. 
In the Chullar farm adjoining, some portions of 
the higher land are in very good condition, such, 
for example, as those below the Tea factory and 
houses occupied by the Chinese; but the greater 
part is too wet. The water during the rains 
seems to ooze out everywhere, and would proba- 
bly be difficult to drain. Perhaps the best method 
to adopt in the circuinstances would be to plant 
only on dry land, and on land moderately rich 
and having a soil of sufficient depth. Land is 
abundant in all directions about Almorah, which 


is much better suited for Tea cultivation than 


most parts of Chullar. | | | 

Kutyoor.—A large tract of land has been tak- 
en up near the head of the Byznath Valley, 
about 35 miles Northward from Almorah. This 
land extends from a stream in the bottom of a 
Valley up to the top of a Hill on the North side. 


Its surface is generally undulating in character, 


and consists of numerous ridges and furrows 
running from the top of the Hill down to the 


suited for the cultivation of Fea. 


ed, 





* 


stream. he soil in. this extensive tract of land 
varies much in its nature and composition. In 
some places it is a stiff clay, while in others it is 
loain,darkened and enriched by vegetable inatter. 
A considerable portion of. this:farm . seems well- 
ti | Wherever the 
soil is deep, moderately rich, and 2oé marshy, 
the ‘lea plants, properly cultivated, will flourish 
admirably. A Plantation of great extent may 
be made here, if such portions only are selected - 
und planted. But there are other parts of this 
farm—and extensive ones—on which it is not 
adviseable to attempt this cultivation.— Fortune, 
25th October 1856, Report in No. 28. Selves 
lions from the ltecords of the Government of 
Undia. 

Gurkwal Plantations, Guddowi.—This Plant- 
ation 1g in Kastern Gurhwal, near the village 
of Paorie, in Latitude 80° 8’ North, and 
Longitude 78° 45’ East. It consists of a large 
tract of terraced land extending froma ravine 
in the bottom of a valley to more than 
1,000 feet up the sides of the mountain. ‘The 
lower portion of this land is said to be 
about 4,300 feet above the Sea, while the top 
of the surrounding mountains are fiom 7,00" to 
8,C00 fect. Ina large Plantation of this kind 
the soil 1s, of course, very varied in its composi- 
tion. In some places it consists of a mixture of 
loam, sand, and vegetable matter, is deep, and 
altovether well-suited for ‘Tea cultivation. In 
other parts it 1s stony, extremely shallow, and 
scarcely worth the expense of bringing under cul- 
tivation. Much of the higher portion of the 
farm, planted apparently within the last four or 
five years, is of this description. In the lower 
part of the Plantation, on spots where the soil is 
moderately deep and rich, the plants are succeed- 
ing very well and yielding fair crops of Tea. 
As an example of excellent ‘Tea soil, I may point 
to a small portion of the Plantation lately plant- 
ed about half a mule from the work-shops and 
out-houses on the road to the Overseer’s house. 
Here the plants are growing admirably, and are 
quite equal to any Plantations of the kind I have 
met with in China. — Fortune, 25th October 1856, 
Report in No. 23, Selections from the hecorda 
of the Government of India. 

Deyrah Dhoon Plantations, Kaolagir.—This 
farm is situated on the West side of Deyrah, 
and extends over 400. acres of land. The 
soil is composed of a mixture of clay, sand, 
and vegetable matter, varying in depth, but 
generally deep enough for Tea cultivation. 
It rests on a gravelly sul-soil, consisting of lime- 


stone, sand-stone, clay-slate, and quartz rock, or 
of such rocks as enter into the composition of 


the surrounding mountains. In consequence, I 


believe, of the suggestions contained in former Re- 


port, the system of cultivation has entirely chang- 
The trenches in which the plants were 
planted, were filled up, irrigation was diceanti- 
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nued, and more judgment was exercised in ga- 
thering leaves frum very young plants. In faet 
the China system of cultivation wg followed as 


far as it was understood, and:tie regult of all 


this has been most satisfactory. ‘The remarks 
I have to make upon the Plantation apply 
ouly to the Eastern portions of the farm and 
to the original nursery at the upper end. I 
have great pleasure in stating that L have never 
seen finer or more productive Plantatious in 
China. ‘The plants are in high health, large and 
bushy, and are yielding annually abundant crops 
of lenves. Many of the bushes are five and six 
feet in diameter. One I imeasured was eight 
f-et, another ten, aud both six feet in height. 
Of course these are the giants of the Plantation. 
And it is to be noted that these plants are not 
“drawn up” with few: brauches and leaves ; but 
they are dense bushes in high health, and form- 
cl to give large quantities of Tea.— Fortune, 
95th October 1856, Report in No. 23, Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Government of 
India. fee a 

Punjab Plantations, Nugrowta.—Vhis Planta- 
tion is situated in the Kangra Valley, about 
nine miles from the Old Fort, end covers 
apparently about four acres of lind. It was 
planted in 1847, and consequently has heen 
in full bearing for several years. In 1855 it 
produced 1,427|bs. of Tea, or about 330]bs. 
per acre. ‘The soil is a brownigh loam, inoder- 
ately rich in vegetable matter, and well suited 
for Tea cultivation. The plants are healthy 
and vigorous. 7 

Bowarnah.—This is another small experimen- 
tal [Plantation further to the Eastward in the 
saine valley, and about twenty miles from Kan- 
gra. It appears to he five or sixacres in extent, 
and was planted about the same time as the for- 
mer. It is consequently in full bearing, and 

ields annually upwards of 3 G1bs. per acre. It 
3s to be remarked, however, that a yonsiderable 
portion of the produce of both these Plantations 
is made up from,old leaves, which had inuch bet- 
ter been left on the bushes. ‘The soil of Bowar- 
nah is a brown loam, not quite so rich asthat at 
Nagrouta, but contains a larger portion of sand, 
and is equally well suited for the cultivation of 
the Tea shrub. ‘This Plantation is also in a 
flourishing condition at present. 

Holta.—'The success which had attended these 
two small Plantations just noticed, induced the 
late Governor Ggytal, Lord Dalhousie, to com- 
ply with tKe’. aisties of Dr. Jaiason to extend 
the cultivation of Tea-ia this part of Xhe country. 
Accordingly, the lands at Holta were set apart 
for this purpose. Holta is about 26 miles North 
Kast from Kangra, at the foot of the high moun- 
tain range, and nearly 4,000 feet above the level 
of the Sea. Here snow falls annually and covers 
the ground for several days at one time. The 
high mountains behind are white with snow for 
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the ereater part of the year. ‘The extent of this 


Plantation is stated to be about 1,200 acres, and 
of these 70) are already under cultivation. About 
20) acres were planted in January 1852, 3C0 in 
1853-54, and 889 in 1855-56. The condition 
of the plants upon,this Plantation is highly sa- 
tisfactory ; they are healthy, vigorous, and quite 
equal to the best Plantations I have seen in China. 
Upon the whole, 1 am inclined to think this — 
Piantation the most promising of all under Dr. 
Jameson’s management, aud it certainly reflects 
great credit both upon him and his Overseer, Mr. 
W. Rovers. — Fortune, 25th October 1856, Le- 
nore in No. 23, Selections from the Records of 
the Goverument of India. 

Future prospects of Tea cultivation in the Hi- 
malayas.—From the description which I have 
viven of the Government Plautations it will be 
observed that the experiments have proved that 
the Ilills in these Provinces are well adapted for 
the cultivation of ‘ea. And further, I believe 
that its cultivation, if carried on in a judicious 
manner, will prove an excellent investinent for 
foreign capital. But a knowledge of the habits 
of the plant, and of agriculture or horticulture is, 
in my opinion, indispensable to make success cer- 
tain. In every trade and profession of life, a 
course of teaching is considered indispensable to 
sncecss. ‘The lawyer, the doctor, the farmer, and 
the gardener have all to devote long years of care- 
ful study to their profession before they will be 
trusted by the people whom they wish to serve. 
And I believe it is a rule with the Indigo Planters 
in Bengal and Tirhoot to make their young men 
study for some time on their estates before they 
can be entrusted with the entire management. 
On the selection of Land and Cultitdtion.—I\t 
is a fallacy to suppose that Testi be cultivated 
profitably on poor land where’Hothing else will 
erow. 1 drew attention to this point in my for- 
mer Report, and stated that ‘Tea, in order to 
be profitable, requires a good sound soil: a light 
loan, well mixed with sand and vegetable mat- 
ter, moderately moist, and yet not stagnant or 
sour,” was instanced as most suitable for the re- 
quirements of the Tea shrub. ‘There is no scar- 
city of such lands in the Himalayas, and if such 
are chosen, success is certain, in so far as the 
land is concerned. In many instances it would 
probably be cheaper to buy land from the Zemin- 
dars than to cleagit. . In taking large grants of 
hill land, tleewh6le will rarely be found suitable 
for ‘Tea cultivation. In this ease those portions 
only should be cleared and planted where the 
soil is of such a nature as I have pointed out. 
See Remarks on thé Bhurtpoor and: Kulyoor 
Lands. as a 

On plucking the leaves*—This, as I have alrea- 
dy pointed out, is a very important part of the 
husiness, and requires to be carefully studied. 
Every vegetable physiologist knows that it ts 
easy to render a plant unhealthy, or to destroy 
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it altogether by continually depriving it of its 
leaves, Overseers and ‘Tea Planters ought to 
study carefully the “ Theory of Horticulture,” a 
work of Professor Lindley. In my former Re- 
port I directed attention to the bad system of 
taking too many leaves from very youxg plants, 
and stated that, for the first two or three years, 
the leading shoots only should be topped, in 
order to form the plants and make them dusky. 
This has been adopted in the Government Plan- 
tations, and the good effects are apparent. But 
it is also necessary to bring the laws of vegetable 
physiology to bear upon plants which are fully 
yrown. [f too many leaves are annually taken 
from them, they will soon become sickly, stunt- 
ed in appearance, and covered with dead branches. 
And thus the method adopted in order to obtain 
a large return, although apparently successful 
for a year or two, will zu dhe end defeat itself. 
tn China every child secms to possess inttutive- 
lv the knowledge necessary to enable it to plack 
leaves in the right way, and hence in that coun- 
try the proper leaves only are taken, and the 
plants are rarely injured by over-plucking. ‘The 
object the Chinese have tn view ts to obtain as 
large a quantity of leaves as the bushes are ca- 
pable of yiclding, not in any given year, but dur- 
ing the period of their existence; and although 
not vegetable physiologists, no one knows better 
than the Chinese that the way to accomplish this 
is by allowing the bushes to become fully devel- 
oped, aud to keep them in high health and vig- 
our. ‘The natives of India, at’ present, sceim to 
have no idea of the importance of this principle, 
and consequently they do much harm to the 
bushes by over-plucking aud by plucking in the 
wrong way. Lustead of nippmg off the upper 
part of the young shoot with its leaves, as the 
Chinese do, they strip the leaves from it and 
leave the bare stems. ‘These bare stems general- 
lv die down to the nearest leaves, and then the 
plants get covered with dead) stems and present 
a sickly appearance. Besides the injury this 
system inflicts on the plants @ gread loss ts sus- 
tained at the same time. About an inch anda 
half, and some times more, of the top of the 
young shoots is soft and succulent, and makes 
just as good Tea as the leaves themselves. ‘The 
Chinese know this well, and hence they always 
nip off this portion with the leaves. The natives 
of India have no idea of it, and thev leave it to 
die upon the bush. [nu India large quantities of 
old tough leaves ave also stripped from the bush- 
es at each gathering. It is these leaves which 
form that coarse kind of ‘Tea called ‘ Bohea’” at 
the Government Sales—a Tea totally unsuited 
for the foreign markets ; and even the prices paid 
for it at the present tine in India will not cover 
the expense of labor and packing. But although 
these leaves are worthless in ‘Tca-making, tliey 
- are invaluable to the health cf the plants if left 
upon them, and therefore as few ought to be 
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plucked as is possible. Lhave no doubt the time 
will soon come when the principal test of a good 
Overseer and a flourishing Plantation will be 
the small quantity of this so-called ‘“ Bohea.” 
Since 1848, when I first went to China iu the 
service of Government, large quantities of the 
best kinda of implements, in use in the Districts 
already named, have beeh imported for the use 
of the manufacturers and for models for imi- 
tation in India. Many thousands of» ‘Tea 
plants have also been introduced from these dis- 
tricts, and to these [ beg to draw especial notice 


and to place on record the following remarks. 


They have been carefully treated and propagated 
extensively on the various Plantations by Dr. 
Jameson; but it is to be greatly feared that, in 
the changes which take place from time to time in 
Overseers, &c., they will become mixed up and 
confused with the original plants. 1 therefore 
suggest the propriety of taking effectual measures 
to prevent the possibility of this taking place, 
whatever changes may occur amongst Overseers 
or other workmen. Lt is just possible that the 
faults found by the London Brokers with Fima- 
layan Teas may be remedied by the new and su- 
perior method of manipulation ; but if the cause 
of this lies in the constitution of the original va- 
riety of the plant, then those obtained in the best 
Districts of China will prove of very creat value. 
All the plants from the black ‘Tea Districts ought 
therefore, to be kept together, and marked so 
that no mistake can by any possibility occur, 
and the same thing ought to be done with the 
plants fromthe green ‘Tea Districts, marking par- 
ticularly those from I[wuy-chow. The different 
Districts were carefully marked in the lists sent 
from China by me with the plants and seeds. 
When I visited these Provinces in 1851, T had 
some hopes that the Zemindars would speedily 
take to the cultivation of ‘Tea ou their farms, 
and that the Till sides would soon be dotted over 
with small Plantations, such as one meets with 
in the ‘Tea Districts of China. These hopes, | 
revret to say, have not yet been realized. ‘There 
seems to be a deeply-rooted prejudice against the 
innovation which it may still take some years to 
overcome. One man, in particular, has acted in 
such an extraordinary and unaccountable man- 
ner that [cannot help noticing the circumstances 
in this Report. he circumstances in which this 
man was placed: Ware altogether most favourable. 
Supposing the TaM® have been yielding annu- 
ally 800lbs. of fawrleaves per acre, which is a 
very low average, he would have becn realizing 
Rupees 80 an acre for his land, or Rupees 640 
for the 8 acres under ‘Tea—a sum I should ima- 
gine twice as large as he would make from any 
other crop and with less trouble. Captain Ram- 
say has another Plantation on the old Sepoy 
Lines near Ilawulbaugh. This is at present in 
most excellent condition and is most proniising. 
If managed in a proper manner, it will be very 
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valuable in a year or two. All that it requires 
at present is—first, to be kept clean; secondly, 
the plants formed by topping the leading shoots 
in order to make them dushy ; and, thirdly, good 
drains made and kept open to carry off the 
springs, which in some places ooze from the Hill 
side. In two years more it will vield a large 
crop of leaves, and will go on yielding for many 
years. Although Tea cultivation amongst the 
Zemindars has not made much progress up to the 
present time, yet it is by no means to be regard- 
cd as hopeless. In all countries, it is difficult 
to induce the inhabitants to make any change in 
articles of cultivation, and the more ignorant 
they are, the more averse are they to any inno- 
vation. Kven in England, in which there is 
perhaps less of this feeling now than in most 
other countries, every one can call to mind in- 
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which was felt in Kumaon and Gurhwal_ this 
year is not likely to occur. Butif a people are 
so indolent as to allow their lands to lie waste, 
or only half tilled—if they are content with their 
daily bread and make no provision for the future 
—a dry season such as the last may occur at any 
time when the crops fail and ‘a famine is the re- 
sult. Such a state of things could never take 
place in China, at least from such slight causes, 
because the Chinese feel that the necessaries and 
luxuries of life are indispensible to their happi- 
‘ness, and they are industrious in order to supply 
ithem. Another vreat advantage of ‘lea cultiva- 
tion for the Hill farmers is this; it would never 
fail to yield a crop, even in the driest seasons. 
Last spring 1 had an opportunity of seeing all 
the Government Plantations in the dry weather, 
and, when nearly every other crop had failed, 


stances in which great improvements in agriculture | the Tea secmed uninjured. This is a fact of 


were long retarded, owing to the ignorance and 
prejudice of the people. But although the in- 
troduction of ‘lea cultivation amongst the Zemin- 
dars may be slow at first, yet, in the end, it is 
almost certain to be adopted. And when once 
the prejudices which now exist against it have 
passed away, when a few have felt the advantage 
which such a crop is certain to confer upon them, 
others will speedily follow in their footsteps, and 
as in China, every viliaze amongst these Hills 
will furnish its portion of ‘Tea, the coarse kinds 
of which the natives will consume themselves, 
and the rest will be sold to merchants for con- 
sumption in the plains, or for exportation. ‘The 
large amount of foreign capital, which will ne- 
cessarily be brought into these Provinces to car- 
ry on ‘Tea cultivation on an extensive scale, will 
be of very great importance to the people, and 
this alone is well worth the attention which Go- 
vernment has bestowed upon it. But although 
the resources of the country will thus be largely 
developed’, and a good demand for labour esta- 
blished, these benefits will be slight when com- 
pared with those which would be conferred up- 
on the inhabitants, could they be induced to cul- 
tivaté and produce the article themselves. ‘They 
would not only have, for their use, a simple and 
healthy beverage to drink, but it would also fur- 
nish them with the means of procuring a few of 
those harmless luxuries, which would have a ten- 
dency to raise their character, and to make them, 
as a people, more intelligent aud industrious. 
At present, as a general WOwMiihe natives of these 
Hills are lazy.and, indolettyamd seem perfectly 
satisfied with a bare subsistence— indeed they can 
scarcely be said to enjoy. the common necessaries 
of life. ‘Their clothing is miserable in the ex- 
treme, and their dwellings would scarcely be 
considered fit for the lower kinds of animals, |] 
will not say in England, but even in a_ half ci- 
vilized country like China. Tf a change in the 
habits of the people could be brought about by 
the cultivation of ‘Tea, such a famine as that 






very great importance, and shows that, with 
proper management, there is scarcely a chance 
of failure even in the driest year. ‘The poor in 
India are never likely to enjoy this healthy and 
refreshing beverage, until they can produce it 
themselves on their own lands, for the price will 
be higher than they can afford to pay. It is for 
these reasons [estimate so highly the importance 
of Tea cultivation amongst the Zemindars in 
the Himalayas. 1 am quite sure that, notwith- 
standing the prejudices which exist in their minds 
avainst it at present, if the influential Officers of 
Government as a body were to encourage its 
cultivation, these prejudices would rapidly dis- 
appear. And when they have passed away,— 
when small ‘Tea Plantations are seen dotted on 
every IJIill side as in China—when the natives 
are met on the roads in large numbers carrying 
the produce of their little farms to the market 
towns, or to the factories of foreigners for sale, — 
a boon will have been conferred upon them -of 
inestimable nature.— Fortune, 25th October 1856, 
Report in No. 23, Selections from the Records 
of the Governinent of India. 

Tea plants: Are theBlack and Green Teas 
Jrom the same plant?—The plant in cultivation 
about Canton, from which the Canton teas 
are made, is known to botanists as the 
Thea bohea, while the more northern varie- 
ty, found in the green tea country, has been 
called Thea viridis. The first appears to have 
been so named upon the supposition that all the 
black teas of the Bohea mountains were obtained 
from this species, and the second was called 
viridis because it furnished the green teas of 
commerce. These names seem to have misled 
the public, and hence many persons, until a few 
years back, firmly believed that black tea could be 
made only from Thea bohea, and green tea 
only from Thea viridis. In my ‘“ Wanderings 
in China,’ published in 1846, I made some 
observation upon the plants, from which tea is 
made in different parts of China, while I acknow- 
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ledged that the Canton plant, known to botanists 
as Thea bohea, appeared distinct from the more 
northern one called Thea viridis, I endeavoured 
to show that both black and green teas could be 
made from either, and that the difference in the 
appearance of these teas, in so far as colour was 
concerned, depended upon manipulation, and 
upon that only. In proof of this I remarked 
that the black tea plant found by me near Foo- 
chow-fuo, at no great distance from the Bohea 
hills, appeared identical with the green tea plant 
of Che-kiang. | 

It is now well known that the fine Moning 
districts near the Poyang Lake, which are daily 
rising In importance on account of the superior 
character of their Slack teas, formerly produced 
nothing else but green teas. At Canton green 
and black teas are made from the Thea bokea 
at the pleasure of the manufacturer, and accord- 
ing to demand. 

Green tea.—When the leaves are brought in 
from the plantations they are spread out thinly 
on flat bamboo trays, in order to dry off any 
superfluous moisture. ‘They remain for a very 
short time exposed in this manner, generally 
from one to two hours ; this however depends 
much upon the state of the weather. In the 
mean time the roasting-pans have been heated 
with a brisk wood fire. A portion of leaves 
are now thrown into each pan and rapidly mov- 
ed about and shaken up with both hands. They 
are immediately affected by the heat, begin 
to make a crackling noise, and become quite 
noist and flaccid, while at the saine time they 
give out a considerable portion of vapour. They 
remain in this state for four or five minutes, 
and are then drawn quickly out and plac- 


ed upon the rolling table. ‘The rolling 
process now comnences, Several men take 
their stations at the rolling table and 


divide the leaves amongst them. Each takes 
as many as he can press with his hands, and 
makes them up in the form of a ball. This 1s 
rolled upon the rattan worked table, and greatly 
compressed, the object being to get rid of a por- 
tion of the sap and moisture, and at the same 
time to twist the leaves. These balls of leaves 
are frequently shaken out and passed from hand 
to hand until they reached the head workman, 
who examines them carefully to see if they have 
taken the reqnisite twist. When he is satisfied 
of this the leaves are removed from the rolling 
table and shaken out upon flat trays, until the 
remaining portions have undergone the same 
process. Inno case are they allowed to lic 
Jong in this state, and sometimes they are 
taken atonce to the roasting-pan. Having 
been thrown again into the pan, a slow and 
steady charcoal fire is kept up, and the leaves 
are kept in rapid motion by the hands of 
the workmen. Soiielimes they are thrown up- 
on the rattan table and rolled a second time. 
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In about an hour or an hour and a half the. 
leaves are well dried and their colour has become 


fixed, that is, there is no longer any danger of 


their becoming black. ‘They are of a dullish green 
colour, but become brighter afterwards. I am 
not now alluding to teas which are coloured 
artificially. ‘Ihe most particular part of the ope- 
ration has now been finished, and the tea may 
be put aside until a larger quantity has been 
made. ‘The second part of the process consists 
itt winnowing and passing the tea through sieves 
of different sizes, inorder to get rid of the dust 
and other impurities, and to divide the tea into 
the different kinds known as twankay, hyson 
skin, hvson, young hyson, gunpowder &c. During 
this process it is refired, the coarse kinds once, 
and the finer sorts three or four times. By this 
time the colour has come out more fully, and the 
leaves of the finer kinds are ofa dull bluish green. 
It will be observed, then, with reference to green 
ten—lIst, that the leaves are roasted almost im- 
mediately after they are gathered ; and 2nd, that 
thev are dried off quickly after the rolling pro- 
cess.— Fortune's Tea Districts, pages 272, 277, 
and 278. 

Plack tea.—When the leaves are brought 
in from the plantations they are spread out upon 
large bamboo mats or trays, and are allowed to 
lie in this state for a considerable time. If they 
are brought in at night they lie until next 
morning. The leaves are next gathered up 
by the workmen with both hands, thrown into 
the air and allowed to separate and fall down 
again. ‘They are tossed about in this manner, 
and slightly beat or patted with the hands, for 
a considerable space of time. Atlength, when 
they become soft and flaccid, they are thrown in 
heaps and allowed to lic in this state for about 
an hour or perhaps a little longer. When 
examined at the end of this time, they appear to 
have undergone a slight change in colour, are 
soft and moist, and emit a fragrant sme@l.—For- 
tune, Tea Districts, page 278. ‘The next part of 
the process is exactly the same as in the 
The leaves are 
thrown into an iron pan, where they are 
roasted for about five minutes and then rolled 
upon the rattan table. After being rolled, the 
leaves are shaken out, thinly, on sieves, and 
exposed to the airout of doors. A framework 
for this purpose, made of bamboo, is generally 
seen in frout of all the cottages amongst the 
tea-hills. The leaves are allowed to remain in 
this condition for about three hours: during 
this time the workmen are employed in go- 
ing over the sieves in rotation, turning the 
leaves and separating them from each other. 
A fine dry day, when the sun is not too bright, 
seems to be preferred for this part of the optra- 
tion. ‘The leaves, having now lost a large por- 
tion of their moisture, and having become 
reduced considerably in size, are removed into 
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the factory. They are put a. second time into 
the roasting pan for three or four minutes, and 
taken out and rolled as before.—Fortune, page 
279. The charcoal fires are now got ready. 
A. tubular basket; narrow at the iniddle and 
wide at both ends, is placed over the fire. 


with leaves, which are shaken on it to about an 
inch in thickness. After five or six. minutes, dar- 
ing which time they are carefully watched, they 
are removed from the flre and rolled a third 
time. Ag thé balls of leaves come from the 
hand of the roller they are placed in a heap until 
the wholehave been rolled. They are again 
shaken on the sieves as_ before and set over the 
fire fora little while longer. Sometimes the last 
operation, namely, heating and rolling, is repeat- 
eda fourth time : the leaves have now assumed 
their dark colour. When the whole has been 
gone over inthis manner, it is then placed thick- 
ly inthe baskets, which are again set over the 
charcoal fire. The workman now makes a hole 


with his hand through the centre of the leaves, | 


in order to allow vent to any smoke or vapour 
which may rise from the charcoal, as well as to 
let the heat up, and then covers the whole over 
with a flat basket. Previous to this the heat has 


been greatly reduced by the fires being covered | 


up. ‘The tea now remains over the slow  char- 
coal fire until it is perfectly dry ; it is, however, 
carefully watched by the manufacturer, who 
every now and then stirs itup with his hands, so 
that the whole may be equally heated. The 
black colour is now fairly brought out, but 
afterwards Improves in appearance: the after 
processes, such as sifting, pickine, and retir- 
Ing, are carricd on at the convenience of the 
workinen. If the reader is desirous of obtaining 
more information upon this subject, he should 
consult Mr. Balls’ ‘ Cultivation and Manufacture 
of ‘Tea.’ It will be remarked, therefore, with 
reference to the Jeaves which are to be converted 
into black tea,—lIst, that they are allowed to 
lie for some time spread out in the factory after 
beingegathered and before they are roasted ; 2d, 
that they are tossed about until they become 
soft and flaccid, and then left in heaps, and 
that this also is dgne before they are roasted ; 
3d, that after being ronsfed for a few minutes 
and rolled, they are .exposed for some hours to 
the air in a soft and inoist state; and 4th, that 
they are at last dried slowly over charcoal fires. 
The differences in the manufacture of black and 
green teas are therefore most marked, and I think 
fully account for the difference in colour, as 
well as for the effect produced on some constitu- 
tions by green tea, such as.nervous irritability, 
sleeplessness, &c. This is shown in some obser- 
vations made by Mr. Warrington, of Apotheca- 
ries Hall, in his paper which I have already 
quoted.— Fortune, Tea Districts, page 281. 

Raw tea leaves.—That is, just as they had been 
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plucked from the bushes, and nomannfactured, 
were also found by Fortune exposed for sale in 
the market. ‘They were sold at from three far- 
things to five farthings.a pound ; and as it takes 
about four pounds of raw leaves to make one 


ies 3, 18 | pound of tea, it follows that the price paid, 
A sieve is dropped into this tabe and covered 


was at the rate of threepence to fivepence a 
pound, but to this must be added the ex- 
pence of manipulation, In this manner the 
inhabitants of Jarge towns in China, who have 
no tea-farms of their own, can buy the raw leaves 
‘in the market and manufacture the beverage for 
| themselves and in thety own way.— Tes. among 
the Chi. p. 45. : 
| Tea, Cuper.—On entering one of the hong 
or factories, says Fortune, the first thing to which 
we directed our attention was the tea which was 
to be made into “caper.” I have already stat- 
ied, he continues, that this description of tea is 
produced near a place called ‘Tat-shan, in the 
~Canton province, a few miles Inland from the 
city. Here, it undergoes only the first process 
of manipulation; that is, it is fired, rolled, 
-and dried, and the colour fixed but nothing fur- 
‘ther is done to it. It is then) packed) up im 
/mat-bags or baskets and sent down to Canton to 
be nade up in the approved manner, and scented 
for exportation. On examining this tea, it 
has a very rough appearance, and in the 
state in which it was, seemed unsuited for the 
foreign markets. The workmen were busily 
engaged in remaking it Quriag the time of 
our visit, and they went to work in the 
following manner: A convenient quantity, about 
twenty or thirty pounds, was thrown into 
the drying-pan, which had been heated for the 
operation. Here it was sprinkled with a basin- 
ful of water, and rapidly turned over with the 
hands of the workinan. The dry leaves imme- 
diately imbibed the moisture and became soft and 
pliable. This softening process prevented them 
from breaking down into dust, and fitted thein 
also to take any form which was_ considered 
desirable by the manipulator. The water used 
on this occasion stood in a large basin adjoining 
‘the drving-pans and had a yellow dirty appear- 
| ance which Fortune was rather at a loss to ac- 
count for. At first sight L thought it was mixed 
with some ingredient which was intended to give a 
peculiar tint or colour to the tea, but on inquiry it 
turned out that my conjecture was wrong. Our 
guide, on being appealed to for information on 
the subject, coolly informed us that “ there was 
nothing in the water, it was quite clean, but 
that the workmen were in the habit of washing 
their hands in it!’ As soon as the leaves had 
become softened by the moisture and heat in the 
pan, they were taken out and put into a strong 
canvas bag, and twisted firmly into a round 
form, resembling a football. This bag was then 
thrown down on the floor, which had been 
covered with a mat, and a man jumped upon it 
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with both feet, supporting himself at the same the name this tea bears Is no doubt from its | 
time by laying hold of a bamboo pole, which had | resemblance inform to the flower buds of the 
been erected in a horizontal position for the pur- | caper-buslr of the south of Kurope, and yet it is 
pose. ‘The heel, sole, and toes of his feet were | rather a curious ‘coincidence. that | the vreater 
now kept in perpetual motion, in: turning and | part of caper ten finds its market in the Cape of 
twisting the ball while the weight of his body | Good Hope. Our Chitiese giide informed us, 
compressed it gradually into.a sinaller size. As| with a peculiar yrin’ on his coimtenance, that 
the bulk of the ball is thus reduced by pressure, | when there is a large demand for green teas, 
the canvass slackers, and it is necessary for the | caper is converted into imperial and) gunpowder 
workman from time to time to jump off it and; bydyeing it with prussian blue and gv psuin. 
lighten its mouth by giving it an extra twist | The “ orange prkon” of commerce which is pro- 
with his hands. ‘The balls by this process of | duced in the same district as the caper, is some- 
rolling and twisting, become at Last very hard | what like econgou in make but the leaf is much 
and solid, and are then thrown on one side, and ! more wiry and twisted, and is of a lighter com- 
allowed to be in this state for several hours: if} plexion. The infusion produced by this tea has 
this work has been done in the evening, they | a yellow or orange tint, and henee the name of 
remain all night. By this svstem of pressing, | orange pekoe which it bears. Like hyson pekoe 
twisting, and rolling, the greater portion of the | amongst green teas, this is made from the young 
moist leaves take a circular form, which goes on! leaves soon after they unfold) themselves in 
to perfection during the subsequent drying which | spring, and hence many of the leaves are covered 
the leaves have, of course, to undergo, and ends | with white hairs which are formed at this season 
in the production of the round shot-like ap-| of the vear. These hairy leaves are called 
pearance by which this kind of tea is known. pekoe ends by the trade. A large quantity of 
Itis a most curious sight to a stranger who sees | this tea is gathered and dried by itself, while 
the mode of making this tea for the first time, | another portion is taken out of that of which the 
A whole row of these men, nearly naked when | “ caper” is ultimately made.”—/4 Res, anoug 
the weather is warm, each with a large ball | the Chi. page 212. 
under his feet, which he is twisting and rolling Black Tea.—Diving the days of the East. 
with all his might, is so unexpected a sieht in | India Company’s Charter all the best black teas 
tea-making. The clever sketch in his Frontispiece | Were produced in the province of Fokien. The 
by his friend Mr.Searth IVES a coo idea of this | towns of Tstn-tsun and Tsone-gan in the vici- 
curious process. ‘The best kind of caper takes | nity of the far-famed Woo-e hills were then the 
the round form naturally during the manufacture | chief marts for the best Dlnck teas exported by 
of souchong or congou, but as IT have already | the Company. At that period the districts about 
mentioned only a very small quantity, about five | Ning-chow, in the Kiangse province, were known 
per cent. could be proeured in this way. By | only for their green teas. Now however. and 
far the greatest portion of the caper exported is | for many years past, although the Fokien black 
manufactured in the manner I have Just de- | teas are, and have been, largely exported, those 
scribed. But as [ am letting out all the secrets produced in the Ning-chou districts have risen 
of tea inanufacture | may just as well notice | in the public estimation. and [ believe, venerally 
another mode of making caper which is scarcely | feteh very high prices in the Enelish market. If 
as legitimate as the former. In one corner of | there be any one now who still clings to the old 
the factorv we observed a quantity of tea ex- | idea that green teas can be made only from the 
ceedingly coarse in quality, in fact the refuse of plant called Thea viridis, and black ones only from 
that which we had been examining. All theart | Thea bohea, he will find a difficulty in giving 
of the manipulator, in so far as heating and | credit to the account I have to give of the man- 
pressing and rolling in the usual way, was not | ner in which the Ning-chou districts have chang- 
equal to makea good-looking ‘ caper’’ out of this. | ed their green teas into black. But, however 
‘The leaves were too old, too large and coarse in | difficult it may be to get rid of carly prejudices, 
their present state. But although there might be | fiets are stubborn things and the trath of what 
some difficulty even to a .Chinese in making | [have to state may be fully relied upon. Many 
small leaves into large ones, there was none | years ago a spirited Chinese merchant who, no 
whatever in making large leaves small and-gheir } doubt saw well enough, that black and green 
mode of doing this was as follows. These co YS, ‘teas could be made easily enongh from the same 
leaves were first of all heated and moistened as, plant, had a crop of black teas made in the Ning- 
the others had been, in order to make them soft-| chow district and brought to Canton for sale. 
and pliale. They were then thrown into square | ‘This tea was highly approved of by the foreign 
boxes and chopped up for some time until the | merchants at that port, and was bought, I be- 
size of the leaves was reduced. When this was | lieve, by the great house of Messrs. Dent and 
accomplished to the satisfaction of the operator | Company and sent to England. When it got 
they were then made into nice-looking round | home it found aready sale in the market and 
“caper” suitable for the market. ‘The origin of at once established itself as a black tea of the 
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first.class. Year by year after this the demand | The different’ kinds of tea may be considered 


for this tea steadily increased and was as regu- 
larly supplied by the Chinese. At the present 


time the Ning-chow districts produced black tens. 


only, while in furmer days they produced only 
green. If proof were wanting, this would appear 
sufficient to show that black or green teas can be 
made from any variety of the tea plant, and 


that the change of colour in the manufactured | 


article depends entirely upon the mode of mani- 
pulation.—A Res. among the Chinese, page 393. 

Brick tea of Thibet.—A sample of this curious 
product was shown by the East India Company 
in 1851. Jt is formed of the refuse tea-leaves 
and sweepings of the granaries, damped and 
pressed into a mould, generally with a little 
bullock’s blood. ‘The finer sorts are friable 
masses, and are packed in papers ; the coarser 
sewn up in sheep's skin. In this form it is an 
article of commerce throughout Central and 
Northern Asia and the Ilimalayan provinces ; 
and is consumed by Mongols, Tartars, and 
Tibetans, churned with milk, salt, butter, and 
boiling water, more as a soup than as tea proper. 
Cértain quantities are forced upon the acceptance 
of the Western tributaries of the Chinese Einpire 
in payment for the support of troops, &e.; and 
is hence, from its convenient size and form, 
brought into circulation as a coin, over an area 
greater than that of Kurope.—Dr. Hooker, in 
Jury Reports. (Simmonds). 

Tea, the varieties manufactured.—In order 
to give the reader some idea of the dit- 
ferent sorts of teas manufactured for the 
European aud American markets, 1 cannot do 
better than quote some excellent remarks on 
this subject by Sir John Francis Davis, in his 
work, “ ‘The Chinese.”? ‘As tea has always held 
so principal a place in our intercourse with 
China, it requires some particular consideration 
as an article of commerce. We have seen be- 
fore, that the fineness and dearness of tea are 
determined by the tenderness and smallness of 
the leaf when picked. The various descriptions 
of the Black diminish in) quality and value as 
they are gathered later in the season, until taey 
reach the lowest kind, called by us Bohea, aid 
by the Chinese (‘Ia-cha), ‘ large tea’ on account 
of the maturity and size of the leaves. The 
early leaf buds in Spring, being covered yal 
white silky down, are gathered to make Fek 
which is a corruption of the Canton name 
Pak-ho ‘ white down.’ A few days’ longer growth 
produce what is here styled ‘black leaved 
pekoe.” The more fleshy and matured leaves 
constitute Souchong ; as they grow larger aud 
coarser they form Congou ; and the last and 
latest picking is Bghea. ‘Tea-farmers, who are 
small proprietors or cultivators, give the tea a 
rough preparation, and then take it to the con- 
tractors, whose business it is to adapt its farther 
preparation to the existing nature of the demand. 
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in the ascending scale of their value. 


1. Bohea, which in England is the name of 
a quality, has been already stated to be, in 
China, the name of a district where various kinds 
of black tea are produced. The coarse leaf brought 


| under that name to Great Britain is distinguished 


by containing a larger preportion of the woody 
fibre than other teas ; its infusion is of a darker 
colour, and as it has been more subjected to the 
action of fire, it keeps a Jonger time withont be- 
coming musty than the finer sorts. ‘Two kinds 
of Bohea are bronght from Chiua: the lowest of 
these is manufactured on the spot, and therefore 
called “Canton Bohea,” being a mixture of re- 
fuse Congou with a coarse tea called Woping, 
the growth of the province. ‘The better kind of 
Bohea comes from the District of that name in 
Fokein, and, having been of late esteemed equal- 
ly with the lower Congou teas, has been 
packed in the same square chest, while the 
old Bohea package is of au oblong shape. 


2. Conyou, the next higher kind, is named 
from a corruption of the Chinese Koong foo, 
abour or assiduity.’ It formed for many years 
the bulk of the Kast India Company’s cargoes ; 
but the quality gradually fell off, in consequence 
of the partial abandonment of the old system of an- 
nual contracts, by which the Chinese Merchants 
were assured of a remunerating price for the 
better sorts. ‘The consumption of Bohea in Great 
Britain, has of late years increased, to the dimi- 


| nition of Congou, and the standard of the latter 


has been considerably lowered. A particular 
variety, called campoi, is so called from a_cor- 
ruption of the general name Kiew-pcoy, ‘ Selec- 
tion --choice’; but it has ceased to be prized in 
Great Britain, from the absence of strength, a 
characteristic which is stated to be generally es- 
tecmed bevond delicacy of flavour. 


8. Souchong (Seaou-choong, ‘ small, or scarce 
sort’) is the finest of the stronger black teas, 
with a leaf that is generally entire and curly, 
but more young than in coarser kinds. What 
is called ‘ Padrz Souchong’ is packed in separate 
paper bundles, of about half a pound each, and 
is so fine as to be used almost exclusively for 
presents. ‘The probability is that its use in that 
way by the Catholic missionaries first gave rise to 
to the name. ‘The finest kinds of Souchong 
are sometimes scented with the flowers of the 
Chloranthus inconspicuns, and Gardenia florida ; 
piidfthey cannot be obtained, even among the 
“Chinese except at high prices. A highly crisped 
and curled leaf called Sonchi, has lately grown 
into disrepute and been much «lisused, in conse- 
quence of being often found to contain a fer- 
ruginous dust, which was probably not intended 
as a fraud, but arose from the nature of the 
ground, where the tea had been carelessly and 
dirtily packed. 
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4. Pekoe being composed mainly of the, presents a dense mass of foliage on an infinite 
young spring-buds, the gathering of these | number of sinall twigs, a result of the practice 
must, of course, be injurious in some degree | of cutting is dowa:>” Yn Asem where it has been 
to the future produce of the shrub, aud ‘this | found wild, it reaches the height of thirty feet. 
description of tea is accordingly both dear | ‘The leaf isa dark green color, of an oblong oval 
and small in quantity. With a view to preserv- shape, and the flowers are white, inodorous, and 
ing fineness of flavour, the application of heat | single ; the seeds are like hazel-nuts in size and 
is very limited in drying the leaves, and hence | colour, three of them being inclosed in a hard 
it is, that Pekoe is more liable to injury from | husk, and so oily as to corrupt soon after ripen- 
keeping than any other sort of tea. ‘There is aj ing; this oil is rather acrid and bitter, but is 
species of Pekoe made in the Green tea country | useful for various purposes. — Williams, Vol. I, 
fromthe young buds in like manner with the | page 127. | 
black kind; but it is so litile fired that the} ‘lhe Chinese names given to the various sorts 
least damp = spoils it ; and for this reason, as | of tea the produce of these varieties, are derived 
well as on account of its scarcity and high price, | for the most part from their appearance or 
the Ifyson-pekoe, as some call it, has never been | place of growth; the names of many of the 
brought to England. The mandarins send it in| best kinds are not commonly known abroad. 
very small canisters to each other, or to their) Boda is the name of the Wu-i hills (or Bu-i 
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friends, as presents, under the name of Loong- as the people on the spot call then), where 
tsing, which is probably the name of the district | the tea is grown, and not aterm fora parti- 
where the tea is made. Green teas may gener- |, cular sort among the Chinese, though it is appli- 
ally be divided into five denominations, which | ed to a very poor kind of black tea at Canton ; 
are 1. ‘Ewankay ; 2. Hyson-skin; 3. Hyson; 4.) Swag/o is likewise a general term for the green 
Gunpowder; 5. young Hyson. ‘Twankay tea) teas produced on the hills in Kiangsu. The 
has always formed the bulk of the green teas | names of the principal varieties of black tea are 
imported into England being used by the re- | as follows: Pecco, ‘ white hairs,’ so called 
tailers to mix with the finer kinds. ‘The leat from the whitish down on the young leaves, 1s 
is older and not so much twisted and rolled as | one of the choicest kinds and has a peculiar taste ; 
inthe dearer descriptions: there is altogether | Orange Pecco, called shang hiang, or ‘most fra- 
less care and trouble bestowed on its prepara-, grant,” differs froin it slightly ; Hungmuey, “red 
tion. It is, in fact, the Bohea of green teas; | plum blossoms,” has a slightly reddish tinge ; 
and the quantity of it brought to England | the terms prince’s eyebrows, carnation hair, lotus 
has fully equalled three fourths of the whole | sernel, sparrow’s tongue, fir-leaf pattern, dra- 
linportation of vreen. Uyson skin is so named | gon’s pellet, and dragon’s whiskers, ave all trans- 
from the original Chinese term, in which counee- | lations of the native names of different kinds of 
tion the skin means the refuse or inferior portion | Souchong or Peeco. Souchong, or sian chung, 
of anything ; 1a allusion, perhaps, to the hide of | means ditd/e plant or soit, as Pouchouy, or folded 
an animal or the rind of fruit. In preparing the | sort, refers to the mode of packing it ; Campoi is 
fine tea called EHyson all those leaves that are of | corrupted from Aan pei, ie. carefully fired ; Chae 
a coarser vellow and less twisted or rolled ap- i daw is the tea scentedavith the chulan flower, 
pearance are set a part and sold a3 the refuse or | and applied to some ki sf scented green tea. 
skin tea at aimuch inferior price. The whole |The names of green" tégate less numerous : 
quantity, therefore, depends on, and bears a pro- | Gunpowdez,-or ma chu,4eP: hemp peal, derives 
portion to, the whole quantity of EHyson manufac- emt tue form into which the leaves 
tured, but seldom exceeds two or three thousand | are rolled’P8§% chu, or “ great pearl,” and cha 
chests in all. ‘The word Hyson is corrupted | dav, or “ pearl flower,” denote two kinds of 
from theChinese name which signifies fourishing | Jiperial ; Hyson, ov yu tsien, t. e. before the 
spring, this fine sort of tea being of course | rains, originally denoted the tenderest leaves 
gathered in the early part of the season.— For-| of the plant, and is now applied to the 
tune’s Wandering, pages 319, 220, 221 and 222. ! young Iyson ; as also another name, met pien, or 

Mr. Williams writing on the same subjeet says. | “plum petals; ” while Ai chun, “ flourishing 
Tts betanical affinities ally it to the Camel-| spring,” deseribes [/ysou; Twankay is the name 
lia, and both have the same name among the | ofa stream in Chehkiang, where this “sort is 
Chinese ; botanists call it Thea. and it is stillyn | produced ; and Hyson shin or pi cha, i. e. skin 
matter of dispute whether the different sorts are } tea, is the poorest kind, the siftings of the other 
distinct species or mere varieties. Mr. Fortune | varieties ; Oolany, “black dragon,” is a kind of 
found them growing together, and Loureiro, a} black tea with green flavor. Ankoi teas are pro- 
medical missionary in China, regards all the va-| duced in the district of Nganki, not far from 
rieties as ascribable, to these causes, though De | Tsinenchan fu, possessing a peculiar taste, sup- 
Candolle divides them into three species, Thea ; posed to be owing to the ferruginons nature of 
bohea, Thea viridis, and Thea cochinsinensis. The | the soil. De Guignes speaks of the Pu-’rh tea, 
plant is from three to ix feet high, and usually | from the place in Kiangsu where it grows, and 
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snys.it is cured Crom wild plants found there, the 
infusion is unpleasant, anc used for medical par- 
poses. The Mongols and others in the west of China 
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Svil suitable for tts Cullication.—The soil most 


favourable for the growth of tea isa rich sandy 


earth, with a large proportion of vegetable mould 


¢ 


prepare tea by pressing it when fresh itito cakes | in it, and situations on the sides of hills, where 


like bricks, and thoroughly ‘drying it in. that 
shape to carry in their wanderings. — Wiltiqms? 


Middle 


er natives substitute the leaves of. a’ species .of 


Rhamnus or Fallopia, which they dry ; Camellia 
leaves are perhaps imixed with) it, bat probably 
to no great extent. The refuse of packing hous- 
eg is sold to the poor at a low rate.— Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom, Vol. ll, page “136. 
Manufacture.—The questions have been often 
disenssed whether black or green teas are made 
from the same plant, aud whether they can be 
inade from each other. Chinese account —as- 
eribes the difference in the color of black 
and green tea wholly to the mode of pre- 
paration ; green tea is cured more rapidly 
over the fire than the black, and not dried 
in baskets afterwards; but throwing the leaf 


into red hot pans, and subsequently exposing it | the 


to the sun and drying it over a covered fire inakes 
it black. Green tea can therefore be changed 
into black, but the contrary cannot be done, be- 
cause the leaf is already black. Green tea ts 
made by simply drying the leaves, “ young ones 
over a gentle heat and old ones over a hot fire, 
for about half au hour. or while two incense-sticks 
eau burn out.” 
tial oil remains in the leaf, and is one reason, 
perhaps, why a greater proportion of green tea 
spoils or becomes musty during the long land 
journey to Canton. The tea enred for home 
consumption is not as carefully or thorough- 
ly fired as that intended for exportation, and 
consequently probably retains more of its pecu- 
liar properties.— Williams Middle Kingdow, 
| Fol. I, page V33em. 

Testing of Tedencger Bayh kinds are repeatedly 
tested during Ugg trios staves of manu. 
facture by pouring” 


“boiling  Wakgy,,on a few 
leaves, to observe the color, gi 









ggonia, taste, 
strength, and other properties of the infusion. 
As many as fifteen drawings can be made from 
the best leaves before the infusion runs off limpid. 
In the usual manner of Chinese writings ten 
things are specifitally mentioned by the native 
author to be observed in selecting green tea; 
such as, that the leaf must be green, firmly 
rolled, and fleshy ; there must be no petioles ad- 
hering, no dirty or broken leaves of twies 5 and 
the infusion should be greenish, aromatic, and 
oily. In selecting all kinds of tea, the color, 
clearness, taste; and strength of the infusion are 
the principal criteria ; the weight of the parcels, 
taste and color of the dry leaf, and its smell when 
strongly breathed upon, are also noticed. Some 
Aukoi teas are tried by a lodestone to detect the 
presence of minute particles of iron. — WV illians’ 


Middle Kingdom. 


By this mode more of the essen- | 


there is a good exposure and supply of water, pro- 
duce the best flavoured leaves. ‘The patches above 


Kingdom, Vol. \M, page 138 . ‘The poor- | the rice grounds are favorite situations, but the 


| plant is seldom cultivated on -the plains ‘or 


lowlands. A loamy subsoil, with a sandy loose 
covering, produces a good crop of: leaves: and 


lin the plantations visited in the Aukot hills in 
Fuhkien, much of it is colored with iron. ‘The 
wreater part of the tea exported is grown in the 
| provinces of Fubkein, Chehkiang, and Kiangsu, 
but all the eightcen produce it, except in the 
northern regions lying along the base of the ta- 
ble-land in Chihli and Shansi, though the east- 
ern parts, between the parallels of 25° and 85° 
‘north, afford it in the greatest perfection anc 
abundance, With the increased demand its 
cultivation has extended, and perhaps that of 
cotton has diminished in a corresponding degree, 
southern hills of Fubkein, the western parts 
of Kwanetung, and districts in Kwangsi, al- 
so afford it for foreign markets. Russia is sup- 
plied from Szchuen and the adjoining  re- 
vion, while Birmah gets a_ part from Yun- 
nan —Williams’ Middle Kingdom, Vol. 1, page 
127. 

Cultivation. —ea is usually raised by indivi- 
duals,who cultivate a few dozen or scores of shrubs 
upon their own lands, and either cure the leaves 
themselves, or sell them to their neighbours, after 
assorting them according to their quality. There 
are very few large plantations under the care of 
rich Jandlords, but each little farmer raises tea 
as he does cotton, silk, or rice upon his own 
premises. ‘The seeds are thickly planted in nur- 
sery beds, becanse many of them fail from their 
oily nature, and) when the nurslings are a foot 
or more high they are transplanted into rows 
about four feet apart; sometimes they are put in 
the spot designed for them, and if more than one 
seed in a hole succeeds, it is removed. No pre- 
paration of the ground is necessary, nor is much 
care taken to keep the shrubs in a healthy state ; 
those near Canton are usually covered with 
lichens, and when thus neglected worms attack 
the wood. The leaves are picked from the plant 
when three vears old, but it does wot attain full 
size*before six or seven, and thrives according 
to circumstances and care from fifteeg to twenty 
years, being in fact gradually killed by constant- 
ly depriving it of its foliage. Pruning the twig 
to increase the auantity of leaves” develops the 
branches laterally, so that large, healthy shrubs 
resemble a collection of plants rather than a 
single ‘bush.. The interspaces — are frequently 
sown with vegetables, and the practice is to 
spread them as much as possible in order to 
prevent their being shaded. In the Bohea hills, 
where the best tea is produced, there is, aecord- 
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ing to the Chinese, considerable differance in the 
quality of the leaves from gardens ‘not. very. far 
apart, and connoisseurs areas. particular ‘to ln- 
quire the name of the. place whence their tea 


comes as western. wine drinkers are te learn:the. 


names of the vineyards producing the best brands. 
‘The produce of-old .and celebrated nurseries is 


carefully collected and cured by itself, and one. 


native authority states that the prices of these 
particular lots vary from $15 to $100 per 
pound.— Williams’ Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, page 
128. ‘The annual produce of a single plant of 
large size is said to be from 16 or 18 to 2+ 
ounces; but an English visitor to the Ankoi hills 


ascertained that the common average yield was” 


not far from six ounces, and that a thousand 
square yards contained between 300 and 400 
plants. Three crops of leaves are gathered dur- 
ing the season. 
middle of April, or whenever the tender leaf buds 
begin to open, and while the leaves are still 
covered with a whitish down; these, though 
not very numerous, produce the finest tea, and 
the notion that some of the delicate sorts of tea 
are made from the flowers has originated from 
the whitish appearance this down imparts to 
them ; for no tea can be made from the thin, 
scentless petals of the tea blossom. The secoud 
gathering is about the first of May, when the 
shrubs are covered with full-sized leaves. Chinese 
writers say that the weather has great influence 
upon the condition of the leaves, aud that an 
excess or want of rain inildews or withers them, 
so as materially to affect the quality and quanti- 
ty of the crop. When the proper time has 
arrived, a large number of hands should be em- 
ployed to gather the leaves rapidly, and at this 
period the whole population, men, women, and 
children, find employment. ach person 
can on an average pick 13lbs. of leaves in 
aday, for which the wages are about six 
cents. ‘The third crop is collected about the 
middle of July, and there is also a fourth glean- 
ing in August, called ¢stulu, i.e. autumn dew, 
from the name of the season in which it takes 
place ; the three previous ones called first, second, 
and third springs. ‘The two last crops afford 
ouly inferior kinds, seldom exported. 
Cultivation in China.—The tea-shrub is cul- 
tivated every where and often in the most inac- 
cessible situations ; such as on the summits and 


ledges of precipiteus rocks. Mr. Ball states that 

raid to be used in collecting the leaves 
ofthe shrubs growing in such places; and the. 
greatest quantity is grown on level spots on the | 
hill-sides, which have become enriched, to a cer-: 


chains & 





tain extent, by the vegetable maiter and other 
deposits which have been washed «down by the 
rains from.a ‘higher elevation. Very little tea 
appeared to be cultivated on the more barren 
spots. amongst the hills.—Forfuue, Lea Districts, 
page 237. | 







This clay, 


The first picking is about the 
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contain a considergple ‘po 
mixed with particles of the #ocks dbove enumerat- 
ed. In the gardens on the plains at the foot: of the 
hills the soil is ofa darker colour, and contans 
a greater portion of vegetable matter, but 
generally it is either brownish yellow, or reddish — 
yellow. Asa general rule the Chinese always 
prefer land which is moderately rich, provided 
other circumstances are favourable. By far 
the greatest portion of the ten in this part of the 
country is cultivated on the sloping sides of the 
hills. I observed a considerable quantity also 
in gardens on the level land in a more luxuriant 
state even than that on the hill-sides ; but these 
gardens were always a considerable height above 
the level of the river, and were consequently 
well drained.—Fortune, Tea Districts, page 255. 
Cultivation and management of plantations.— 
In the black-tea districts as in the green, 
large quantities of young plants are yearly 
raised from seeds. ‘These seeds are gathered in 
the month of October, and kept imixed up with 
sand and earth during the winter months. In 
this manner they are kept fresh until spring, 
when they are sown thickly in some corner of 
the farm, from which they are afterwards trans- 
planted. When about a year old they are from 
nine inches to a foot in height, and ready for 
transplanting. They are planted in rows about 
four feet apart. Jive or six plants are put to- 
gether in each hole, and these little patches are 
generally about three or four feet from each 
other in the rows. Sometimes, however, when 
the soil is poor, asin many parts of Woo-e-shan, 
they are planted very close in the rows,'and have 
a hedge-like appearance when they are full 
vrown.—Fortune’s Tea Districts, page 258. The 
young plantations are always made in spring, 
and are well watered by the rains which fall 
at the change of the monsoon in April and 
May. ‘The damp, moist weather at this season 
enables thé young plants to establish them- 
selves in their new quarters, where they require 
little labour afterwards, except in keeping the 
ground free from .weeds A plantation of tea, 
an at a distance, looks like a little 
Eevergreens. As the traveller treads 






his way"“emengst the rocky scenery of Woe- 
e-shan, ‘he~is- continually coming upon these 
plantations, which are dotted upon the sides of 
all the hills. The leaves are of a rich dark green, 
and afford a pleasing contrast to the strange and 
often barren scenery which is every where around. 
The natives are perfectly aware that the practice 
of plucking the leaves is very prejudicial to the 
health ef the tea-shrubs, and always take care to 
have plantsin.a strong-and vigorous canilition be- 
fore they commence gathezing. The young planta- 
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tions. are generally allowed to, .grow unmolested - 
‘for twio or three years, or until they, He Wel 
established and are producing strong. and, vigo- 
‘yous, shoots.; it would: be. considered very. bac 
| pana gement to begin to. pluck. the leaves: 
this is the case: Even when the planta: t 
were in full bear’ ing I observed. that the, natives 
never took many leaves from the weaker. " 
and sometimes passed. them altogether. in... order 
that their growth might not hee he ecked.—- Tea Dis- 
tricts, page 259... - ne 
The Tea plant. a4 ee now. yaaka: some 
obseryntions upon the tea-plant. iteelf. It has 
already. been..sremarked that two. tea-plants, 
considered to be distinct varieties, are met 
with in China, both of which have been im- 
ported into Europe. One, the Canton varie- 
ty, is. called. Thea bohea; the other, the nor- 
thern variety, is called Thea viridis. ‘The for- 
mer produces the inferior green and black teas 
which are made about Canton, and from the lat- 
ter are made all the fine green teas in the great 
Hway-chow | country and in the adjoining pro- 
vinces. Until a few years back it was generally 
supposed that the fine black teas of the Bohea 
hills were also. made from the Canton variety, 
and hence its name. Such, however, is not the 
case. When I visited Foo-chow-foo for the 
first time in 1845, IL observed that the tea-plant 
in. cultivation in that neighbourhood was very 
different from the Canton variety, and apparently 
identical with the Thea viridis of Chekiang. Foo- 
chow-foo was not a very great distance “from the 
Bohea hills, and I had vood reasons for believing 
that the Bohea plant was the same as. the Foo-chow 
one; but still I had no positive proof. The tea- 
plant is multiplied by seed like our hawthorns, 
and it is perfectly impossible that the produce 
can be identical in every respect with the parent. 
{Instead therefore of having one or two varieties 
of tea-plant in China, we have in fact many 
kinds, althoftigh the difference between them may 
be slight. Add to this, that the seeds of this 
plant ave raised year after year in different  cli- 
mates, and we shall no longer wonder that in the 
course of time tne plants in one district appear 
slightly different from those of another, although 
they may. have. been. originally produced from the 
same stock. — Fortune, Tea Disirict, page 284, 
Vor these reasons I am of opinion that the plants 
of Hwuy chow and, Woo-e are the gs species, 
and that the slight. differences olisereat are the re- 
sults of reproduction .and difference of climate. 
With regard to the Canton HG both in consti- 
dye “Originally aprang 
from one ad the same, sp iat 
These apeithe homes 


mercial value of those plants . fgund cultivated in 

























the great tea-countries, of. Fokien and Hwuy-chow, 


where the finest teas are, produced, ; for, while the 
tea-shrub may have. ‘improved j a) the. course of re- 
production in these districts, it: may “have become 


| top, for sitting on while. gat 
o not alter the, com- | 


. . ras. 
deteriorated in others.. For this reason seeds and 


well | plants. ought always to beprocured from these 
Miza- | districts for. transmission: to. other parts of the 
| world where it,iadesirable to. grow. tea.— Fortune’ 8 


i | Tea, Districts, poge. 285; ‘i . gee we : 


. Oultivation.at. Hauy-chow. —In. the green- ten 
district, of ._Hwuy-chow, and I. believe in: all 
other parts where.the shrub’ is. cultivated; - it 
is multiplied. hy seeds. The seeds are; ripe in 
the mouth of October. When. gathered they 
are generally put into.a basket, and mixed up 
with sand and earth in a damp state.and in 
this condition they. are kept. until.the spring. 
If this plan is not. pursued only .a small portion 
of them will germinate, Like the seeds of the 
oak and chesnut, they are. destroyed.,when ex- 
posed to sudden changes in temperature and 
moisture. In the month of March the seeds are 
taken out of the basket and placed in the gronnd. 
They are generally sown thickly, in .rows or 
in beds, in a nursery, or in some spare corner of 

the tea-farm, and sometimes the vacancies-in the 
existing plantations are made up by sowing five 
or six seeds in each vacant space. Page 9}. 

When the young plants are a year old they;are 
in a fit state for transplanting. ‘Ihis is always 
(one at the change of the monsoon in spring, 
when fine warm showers are of frequent occur- 
rence. ‘They are planted in rows about four feet 
apart, and in groups of five or six plants in the 
row. ‘The distance between each group or patch 
is generally about four feet. The first crop of 
leaves is taken from these plants in. the third 
year. When under cultivation they..rarely attain 
a greater height than three or four feet.— Fortune, 
Tea Districts, page 91. When the winters are 
very severe the natives tle straw bands round the 
bushes to protect them from the frost, and to pre- 
vent it and the snow from splitting them. . 

Tea Picking or Tea Harvest.—Mr,. Fortune 
says, I made Ayukas temple my head-quarters 
for several days after the events took place which 
I have related in the previous chapter. _My time 
was now fully occupied in visiting all the tea 
farms in the neighbourhood, and in getting 
information concerning the cultivation. and manu- 
facture of tea. It was the harvest-time for the 
principal crop of the season, and the natives were 
observed on every hill-side busily engaged in 
gathering the.leaves. These tea gatherers. were 
yenerally seen in amall groups eonsisting.of from 
eight to . twelve persons. One old, man was 





usually at the head of each. group,-the @hers being 


women and children. Hach had a small stool form- 
ed like . the letter. T,.. but, broad. of eourse at the 
ering the leaves on 
the lower sides of the buahes.;: The foat, stool being 
pointed, it was easily forced into. the ground in 
order.to render it:steady, and ag, sasily, drawn out 
and carried to a different spot... Wheu these tea 
gatherers are hired: they ..are not paid bythe 
day, but by the quantity of leaves they bring in 
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to their employers, In making” inquiries on the 


point I found they: were paitt at the rate of four 
and five-cash a catty, and that’ they wetetable: in 
to 


eather from: thirty: to fotty catty a’ days: 
other words, each was: ‘able: to. gather “five ead as 





to fifty three pounds'of raw leaves’ per day, for. 
whieh was received from 6d. to 9d., or there- 
abouts. But it ‘is ‘only-very ‘expert ‘and well 
trained hands that can: make such-a sum as this, 


children'and very old people make, o of course, 
something considerably less. Wages of labourers 
in the tea ‘districts of China range from 2d. to 
3d. per day with their food, which is almost 
always farnished by the farmers and which may 
cost about 3d. or 4d. more, making the whole 
day’s labour amount to 6d.’or 7d. The food of 
this people is of the simplest kind—namely, rice 
vegetables and a small portion of animal food,such 
as fish or pork.— 4 Res. among the Chin. p. 41. 

Scenting of Tea.—Having taken .a passing 
glance at all these objects. on entering the 
building, I next, says Fortune, directed my 
attention to the scenting process, which had 
been the main object of my visit, and which I 
shall now endeavour to describe. In a corner 
of the building there lay a large heap of orange- 
flowers, which filled the air with the most deli- 
cious perfume. A man was engaged in sifting 
them to get out the stamens and other smaller 
portions of the flower. ‘This process was neces- 
sary, in order that the flowers might be readily 
sifted out of the tea after the scenting had been 
accomplished. The orange-flowers being fully 
expanded, the large petals were easily separated 
from the stamens and smaller ones. In 100 
parts 70 per cent. were used and 30 thrown 
away. When the orange is used, its flowers 
must be fully expanded, in order to bring out 
the scent; but flowers of jasmine may be used 
in the bud, as they will expand and emit their 
fragrance, during the time they are mixed with 
the tea.” When the flowers had Leen sifted over 
in the manner deseribed they were ready for use. 
Yn the mean time the tea to be scented hac been 
carefully manipulated, and appeared perfectly 
dried aud finished. At this stage of the process 
itis worthy of observing that, while the tea 
was perfectly dry, the orange-flowers were 
just as they bad been gathered from the trees. 
Large’ quantities of the tea were now mixed 
up with the flowers, in the Propor tion of 40lbs 
of flowers to 100 Ibs. of tea. ‘This dry tea and 





the undrie& flowers were allowed to lie mixed to- 


gether foi" ‘the space of twenty-four hours.’ At 
the end‘of'this time the flowers were sifted’ out 
of tlie ‘tea, tind by the repeated sifting” and win. 

nowing 


may be detecté 
A‘small portion’ of tea adheres to the “moist 
flowers when they’ are sifted out, and “this is 





: erally given | eatay: 
een with. the: hand. Lae a 
the process hadtimpregnatiel: 
a large portigir’ of: their p stulia) 
| hed* also left “belied then 
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to” the. poor, who pick it. 
€ owers, at this part of 









ented the tea leaves: with 
aliay’ odours, but they: 
them, a certuin ’ portion: ‘of 
moistitte which it wad fecelsiry to expel. Lhis 
was done by pladitig the tea. ouce more over slow 
charcoal-fires ‘i Basket sieves prepared ‘for: the 
purpose of drying. "The scent: communicated by the 
flowers is very light for ‘some time, but,'like the 
fragrance peculiar to the tea leaf‘ itself, tomes out 
after being packed for a week or two. ‘Sometimes 

this scenting process is repeated when the’odour 

is not considered sufficiently strong, und the head 

nan in the factory informed me he sometimes | 
scented twice with orange-flowers and once with | 
the ** Mo-le” (Jasminum sambac). ‘The flowers 
of various plants are used in seenting by the Chi- 





nese, some of which are considered better than 
others, and some can be had at seasons: when 


others are not procurable. [ considered it ‘of 
some importance to the elucidation of this sub- 
ject to find out not only the Chinese names of 
these various plants, but also, by examining the 
plants themselves, to be able to give each the 
name by which it is known to scientific men in all 
parts of the world. The following Jist was pre- 
pared with great care, and may be fully relied 
upon, T he numbers prefixed express the rela- 
tive value of each kind in the eyes of the Chinese 
and the asterisks point out those which are 
mostly used for scenting teas for the foreign 
markets in the order in which they are valued. 
‘Thus the ‘ Mo-le’ and the “ Sieu-hing” are 
considered the best and so on :— ‘ 


1 Rose scented (Tsing moi-qui-hwa). 
1 or 2 plum double (Moi-hwa) 

2 *Jasiminum sambac (Mo-le-hwa) . 

3 


2or 3 *Jasminum paniculatum, (Sien-hing- 
hwa), 

4 *Avlaia odorata, (Taan- hwa- -or yu-chu- 
lan), 


Olea fragrans (Kwei-hwa). 
+ *Orange (Chang-hwa). 
7 *Gardenia florida (Pak-sema-hwa). 


rar 


It has been frequently stated thiat the Chlo- 
ranthus is largely used. ‘This appears to be a 
mistake, originating, no doubt, in the similarity 
of its Chinese name to that of Aglaia odorata. 
The Chloranthus is ealled “ Chu-lan,” the 
Aglaia “ Lan” or “ Yu-chu-tan.” ‘The different 
flowers which I have just named are not all 
used in the same proportions. Thus, of orange- 
flowers there are 40 lbs to 100 Ibs: of tea; of 


| Aglaia there are 100 lbs to 100 Ths. ; and of. 
processes’ which the tea had afterwards. 
to: amdergo'they were nearly alt got rid of. Some- 
times ‘a’ few: ‘Stray’ ‘ones are left inthe tea, and’ 
‘even after it arrives in England. . 





Jasminum sambac there are 50 Ibs. {6 “T00 lbs. 
The flowers of the Sieu-hing (Jasmin 7 nnicn- 
lattim): are generally mixed with thi nse of the 
mo-le (Jasminum Sambac), in the proportion of 
10 tbs: of the former to $0 Ibs. ‘ofthe latter, — 


and ‘the “40 Ibs. thus produced nve sufficient for 
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| 100 ibe. of tea. 
ere ms), ig, used chiefly in the. northern district 
as scent for a rare and: expensive dine 
: Hyg Pekoe—a tea which forms.a mogt 
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of flowers used seemed. to me. te. be yery. large ; 
and I made’ particular. inqniries as to.whather the 
tens that are -spented, were mixed: dup. with large 
quantities of unscented kinds; Fhe Chinese unhe- 
sitatingly affirmed. that suchvas not-the case, but, 
notwithatandin y Aber aggertions,. 1:-had some 
doubt on this point. ‘The. length of time which teas 
thts: sequted retain, the ‘acent. is most.remarkable. 
It varies, however, svith the different sorts. Thus 
the Olea fragrans-tea will only keep’ well for one 
year, at the.end of.two vears it has either be- 
come -gepnitless,. or has a peculiar - oily odour 
which is disagreeable. Teas scented with orange 
blossoms and with those of the Mo-le will keep 
well for two or three years, and the sieu hing 
kinds for three-or four years. ‘The Aglaia retains 
the scent longer than any, and is said to preserve 
well far.five .or six years,. The tea scented 
with the-Siew hing is said to be most esteemed 
by foreigners, although it is pat down as second 
or third rate by the Chinese: Scented teas for 
the foreign. market ave nearly all made in Canton 
aad are known to merchants by the names of 
os scented Orange,” ;‘Pekoe,”’ and “scented Ca- 
per.” ‘They are grown in and near a place called 
Tashan, inthe-Canton province. Mr. Walkinshaw 
informs.me that other descriptions of tea, both 
black and green, have been scented for the English 
market, but have been found unsuitable. ‘True 
caper is to black tea what the kinds called ‘ im- 
perial” and ‘ gunpowder” are to green : it as- 
sumes a round, short looking form during the 
process of manipulation, and it is easily separated 
from the other leaves by sifting or by the winnow- 
ing machine. It is a common error to suppose 
that « imperial” or gunpowder” amongst green 
teas, or ‘‘ caper” amongst black ones, is prepar- 
ed by rolling each leaf singly by the hand. 
Such a. method ‘of » manipulation would make 
them much more expensive than they are. One 
vathering of tea 48 said to yield 70 per cent. of 
orange pekoe, 25 of souchong, and 5 of caper. 
The quantity of -true caper would therefore ap- 
pear toxbe very: emall:; but there are many ways 





of increasing: the. quantity by peculiar modes of | 


wipe asf shall. afterwards show.. Ina 
large factory, such ae: this at Canton, there is, of 
course, 2 considerable ‘quantity of dust and re- 
fuse tea remaining afterthe orange. ‘pekoe, caper, 


and souchorg have: been sifted out of it: This is | To 
| of whecented: teas.’ « Were this: not? ag, the! lange 


sold in the-countay. 40: the. matives.at a low; price, 
and no doubt is. often mac e 
other ingredients inte those He: te 
vedays find a-market in ‘Englands: . Noth 
or thrown away. in-China. 














The “ Kwei-hwa” (Olea fra- | 
icte | AGwers which have done their duty in the scent- 
;of | ing process are given to the poor, who: pick >.out 


-; igdigs and: refreshing: beverage when. tokentie da | 
“Chinoiee without sugar and milks». he quantity. 





‘up: with paste and 
ot eee hich: ‘now-n- 


a vallo v parid at different caea I -found:that. sayy 
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“ind children are sold in the country ; while the 


the few. remaining tea-leaves which: had. been ‘left 
-by the {sieve vor; Winnowing shachine. “Some 


flowers,’such’:ns thore of the Aglain | for example 





after, being: sifted out from-the tea; are dr: dag: and 
used: in the manufacture of the:'t fragrant Jo 
atick,’’.s0 auch used in the religious: coremonics 
of the. copntry.. J¢ appears from ‘these inveatiga- 
tions that many kinds of fragrant flowers besides 
those used by. the Chinese. would answer the 
purpose equally well, and therefore .in. :places 
like India, where tea is likely: to :be; produced 
upon an extensive scale, experiments in:scenting 
might be made with anv kinda of..fragyrant. jas- 
mines, daphnes, aurantiaceous-or other planta: of 
a like kind indigenous to the eountry. It. will 
be observed from the description just given that 
the method of scenting teas, like most of the arts 
in China, is exceedingly simple in its nature and 
most efficient. It used to be said by those: who 
knew nothing about the matter, that “the flowers 
were put over a slow fire, with the tea sin 
a separate basket above them, aud so: the 
fire drove the scent from the flowers into the 
tea.” Knowing the immense capacity which 
dry tea has for moisture of any kind, how much 
more simple and beautiful is the process of 
allowing it to lie for a space of time mixed-up 
with undried flowers ! A few years ago I pub- 
lished a description of the Chinese mode of yield- 
ing green teas to suit our depraved tastes in 
Europe, and particularly in America, where they 
are largely consumed. Scenting teas is a very 
different thing, and nothing can be urged against 
the taste for them. That this is. so iu the eyes 
ofthe Chinese may be gathered: from the fact 
that, while they. dye their teas, not-to drink, 
but only to sell, they consume and highly appre- 
ciate these scented ones. The. price paid for 
flowers used in the scenting process varies, like 
everything else according to the demand or sup- 
ply in thes.market. In 1854 and 1855, .,it was 
about seventeen dollars per peeul, but sometimes 
as much as thirty dollars are paid for the 
same quantity. In former years,—-ten or 
twelve years ago,—-as much as sixty dollars 
per pecul used to be paid for flowers. This 
information was given me some time after 
I had been examining the method: : of scemting 
in the Honan fastory,: ‘and by:-another manu- 
facturer and confirmed: me. in-the ‘opinion: iL had 
then fermed, namely, that after:the: tea 18 once 
scented with the proportions. of.flowers> man- 
tioned above, it is mine rap. with: ‘dange quantities 








quantity. of flowers ueéd would render: tha-tea 
mueh more vexpensive ; than it really. ia i Upon 
making farther inquiries, of. AMifferent individuals 
ATMARES 
pc results, of the information 









were: “correct: 
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thus obtained. were, that sixty: pounds of this 
highly-scented mixture were capable-of scetiting 
one ondved spounda of unseerited tea, and no 
doubtat is sometimes used incven siaullerpropor- 
tions, the kinds called=. Caper” and Orattoe 
Pekoe ‘are quite different in appearance from teas 
made: mw the: great black-tex provinces of Fokien 
and. Kismgesi as large quanties of these ‘teas i= 
indeed, ‘the whole which are exported—are made 
up neat-Cantun.—A Hosidexee among, the. Ohi. 
Tea is well known to the natives of Lahore and 
Cashmere; but the latter, ave the more fond of 
tea, and prefer the Tibetan product to the Eng- 


lish or even Chinese, notwithstanding the absence 


of aroma and perfume. ‘The Bokharians and Rus- 
sinus are'also fond of tea, aud use generally the 
genuine Chinese produetion. ‘The former make 
a soup of tea, by boiling the leaves, and then 
adding milk, salt and butter ; a great eupful of 
this.with bread, forms their daily breakfast. Both 
Russians’ and Bokharians drink generally tea 
without sugar, and chew the leaves afterwards, 
so that nothing is lost—Thirty-five years in the 
Hast by Dr. Honig, page 358. 
Adulterations.—Before noticing these, Dr. 
Hassall repeats some of the information previ- 
ously given. He tells us that the tea plant is 
a hardy evergreen and leafy shrub which at- 
tains the height of from three to six feet 
and upwards. It belongs to the natural family 
Columniferes (Ternstroemiacere of Lindley,) which 
includes the Camellias. It is generally propa- 
gated from seed and the plant comes to ma- 
turity in-from two to three years, yielding 
in the course of the season three and in some 
eases four crops of leaves. ‘The first gathering 
takes place very early in the spring, a second in 
the beginning of May, a third about the middle of 
June, anda fourth in August. The leaves of the 
first gathering are themdést valuable, and from 
these Pekoe tea whielrieonsists of the young leaf 
buds as well as ‘black teas of the highest quality 
are prepared. Those of the last gathering are 
large and ald leaves and consequently inferior in 
flavour and value. The leaves vary considerably 
in size and form ; the youngest leaves are narrow 
convoluted and downy ; the next in age and size 
have their edges delicately ‘serrated’ with the 
venation scarcely perceptible : in those of medi- 
uin-and large: sizes the venution is well mark- 
ed,:a series: of ‘characteristic loops. being form- 
ed along each: margin of theidesf and -the:ser- 
rations are «atronger and deeper: and:piacerd. «at 
D4 neater intervals: gy ek i gk tat | 
“S Kappetios of Lea o-The principal sarietios: of 


Ulavkten ave Boheaawhich is of the-commonest and 
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- coarsest :description; «O 





‘the highest:qu | da! ae 
“ Youngvanad unexpanded leaves and: which: when - 


‘olothed: with down: constitute flowery Pekoe. 
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. f TEA. 
‘The principal varieties of green tea are Twankay, 


ang Tyson; Hyson Imperial, and 














Gunpowder; which «in “greeieicten > corresponds 
with flowery ‘Pekoe: iy Sivek 2-dmperial . Hyson, 
and: young tysow*eonblat” OF ale second and 
‘third gatherings; while die light de inte. 


in considerable -demand‘amongat’the’ Anserit: 
. Tea plant we — Phere 48 accotdtig ¢ ames {' ewe 


Hor’ leaves:separated from*Hyson °h “a wins 






Writers 
bat one species of the ter-plant from wiitel the 
whole of the above and many other varieties of tea 
are obtained, the differenees depending ‘upor:sdil, 
climate, weather, azé of the lenves ahd nda of 
preparation. ‘The plants’ front which black teus 
are prepartd are grown chiefly:-of the slopés of 
hills and ledges of mountains, while’ tlie green 
tea-shruba are cultivated in manured oils. Upon 
this circumstance many of the differences between 
the two varieties depend. Other differences are 
oceasioned by the processes adopted in'the pre- 
paration and roasting of the leaves. ‘Thus 
while dlack tea is first roasted in'w shallow iron 
vessel called a “kuo” and secondly in sieves over 
a bright charcoal fire, green tee does not under- 
zo the second method of roasting but only the 
first that in the ‘ kuo.” | a 

An important part of the manufacture of tea 
consists in the rolling the leaves, so as to impart 
to them, their characteristic twisted‘shape. ‘This 
is effected by subjecting the leaves to pressure and 
rolling by the hands in a particular manner. The 
first effect of the application of ‘heat to the - 
leaves in the Kuo is to render them: soft and 
flaccid: When in this state, they are removed from 
the vessel and submitted to the first rolling, an 
operation which, after the renewed action of the 
Kuo on each occasion, is three for four times 
repeated with superior teas, before the process is 
considered to be complete. pe 

Scenting of Tea.—TYhe following observations 
on the scenting of tea are extracted from Mr. 
Ball’s “* Account of the Cultivation and Manufac- 
tureof Tes in China.” 

The Chinese seem universally to agree in an- 
cient as in modern timest@gat no factitions scent 
can be given to tea MAA] equals its natural 
fragrance: in shor@iiigepthat only common 
‘Yea requires scentirgggeal tfdse persons ‘who have 
had the opportunity afslrinking some of the finest 
kinds-of Souchong@ti will perhaps agree with the 
Chinese in. these opinions. ‘There are however 
many scented teas'which so far from being inferior 
are.even-edstly and. auch esteemed both in China 


















ands in: Europe. “OF these the Cha -Lan,”-or 
E!Phe tea about. to be scented: nist be taken 
3 on, Congou, Souchong, Caper, | kok 
And Padry ‘Bouchongiand Pekoe;‘ which: aive-of}1 thaw 
uality, the last consistitacefthevery jb 
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stalks) ib then slrewed over the ‘tea. : “ay this 
maritier 

until tite chest is quite'full. 
canistef i# then closed aud thus te : 
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for twenty-four hotrs:” “Phe Brey se we ki . wee races P 


ci| made: in wich te gs Pae Sheen: ‘tea’ to’ WH 
| have previousty alhided is scented: These are all 
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ties beng ut ine S Bal dev Son is 
com ee éloséd! that: the: an ‘ati 
thus roasted’ abont from one’ to two hours or 
rather until the flowers Wecoine | crisp. The flow- 
evs ate then’ sifted’ out aud the ‘tea packed. 
If the tea’veqitire’ any’ further’ ‘scenting, fresh 
flowers most’ be used arid the process Tepented its 
before. ‘The ten thus prepared is then mixed 
with other tea in the proportion of one part of 
scented tea to twenty of plain. ‘The whole is then 
slixhtly heated ina kito (chao), and when packed 
constitutes the description of’tea denominated in 
Kngland Cowslip-Hyson. 


‘The moutlr of mabe ; 
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‘Tea may be scented | tries of Murope. 
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the ‘three last teed. are: rin ed with - the flow- 








ere: a8 ‘the Biacagend ated int ixed ‘with the 





the flowers with which’ Ian) ‘negttainted: ° Whic 
are employed to scent tea, but ‘iti the Kean Fang 
Pu, and Quang Tong Chy, or Caiiton Geogttaplii- 
cal History, many others are enumerated ‘at’ eli- . 
ible for that: purpose. These works also’ observe 
that flowers so used should: be full ‘town. 

M’Culloch, in his * Commercial’ Dictionary,” 
draws an interesting parallel between the twine 
and the tea plant. “ Considered as an object of 
agricultural produce the tea plant:bears a close 
beeen bine to the wine. In the. husbandry of 
China it may be said to take the same ‘place 
which the vine occupies in the southern’ ‘cotin- 
Like the Jatter its growth is 





at any time with this kind of tea, but it must be | chiefly confined to hilly tracts not suited to’ the 


previously’ heated ‘or ronsted about two hours. 
The: mode of scenting black tea differs from 
that of green, and, so far as I understand, there 
ure two or three methods of performing this 
process. The Souchone or Caper tens, the ‘Tet- 
siong and other teas of ‘the Cowslip flavour, are 
also scented with the Chu Lan flower, Chlo- 
ranthus tnconspicuns. “ After gathering, the 
flowers ave'separated from the stalk as before 


~when some people dry them in the sun: but the 


best mode is to dry them in a Poey Song over a 
slow fire taking care not to change the yellow 
colour of the petals. When dried they are put 
aside to cool and are afterwards reduced to pow- 
der. If this powder, the scent of which is very 
powerful be sprinkled over the leaves previously 
to the last or two last roastings and rollings in 
the process of Poey, the ten will be highly scent- 
ed, but this is an expensive mode, on ac- 
count of the additional quantity of flowers re- 
quired, and therefore is seldom practised. ‘The 
usual mode is by sprinkling a small quantity of 
this powder | over the : ee uring the last process 
of Poey, which t tak Gi revious to packing. 
A small white powlte at@memntly found in black 
teas of the caper flageut Maiot have escaped 
the observation of the “tea dealers in England’; 

this powder: isthat’ ‘of the Chu Lan flower, 
whose colour ‘has. been’ changed to white in the 
process of Poey.: “ct here is ‘another scetited tea 
of excellent fave our, ‘which 3 is made in’ small 
quantities: arid" Odeasionnlly 
presents.” “This is ‘a ie 
the flower ofthe" Pie'sti ee 
“‘There‘are two othér sot 8, also’ of gine 
.. flavour both. Southong * he? ‘scented 
With the Qu fa,’ oy... Boe “Elen fta- 
| Khe Moo-ty-Hoa 
€ people say ‘that’ 















iy tea, scented with 


8 sent’ to foreigners: as’ 


‘ rdéilia florida.) 
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produced; but owing to the high p 


growth of corn. The soils capable of producing 
the finest kinds are within given districts linited 
and partial. Skill and care both in husbandry 
and preparation are quite as necessary to’ the 
production of good tea as to that of good wine. 
The best wine is produced only in partictlar 
latitudes as is the best tea, although perhaps the 
latter is not. restricted to an equal degree. Only 
the most civilised nations of Iurope have as yet 
succeeded iu producing good wines, which 18 also 
the case in the East with tea, fur the agricultural 
and manufacturing skill and. industry of the 
Chinese are there “unquestionably pre-eminent. 
These circumstances deserve to be attended to in 
estimating the difficulties which must be encoun- 
tered in any attempt to propagate the tea-plant 
in colonial and other possessions. ‘These difficul- 
ties are obviously very*gfeat and perhaps all but 
insuperable. Most of the’ attempts hitherto made 
to raise it in foreign countries were not indeed of 
a sort from which much was to be expected. 
Within the“dJast few years however, considerable 
efforts haven made by the Dutch government 
of Java to produce tea on the hills of that island, 
and having the assistance of Chinese cultivators 
froni Fokien, who form a-considerable part ofthe 
emigrants to Java, a degree of success has 
attended them beyond what might have been ex- 
pected in so warma climate. “The Brazilians 
have made similar efforts, having also, with the 
assistance of Chinese libourers, attempted to pro- 
pagate the tea shrub near Rio de Janeito, anda 
small quantity of ‘tolerably ‘good te: has beeti 
pr 6e of ab our ‘in 
America, «and ‘the qaantity req red in ‘the culti- 
vation and manip ’ lation of’ ted there-is’ no pro- 
bability, even were th y Soi sul | 
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soit sot le, to thé piuiit; 
that its suléave'” can be» ‘profitably: dinvied™ “ott 
in’ that country. © Té may perhaps succeed ffi 
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Assam where its culture is now, being attempted, 
) } there comparatively cheap, and the. 
hilly and table lands are said to bear a close resem- 


for labour is th 





of the tea dist 


blaneg to those, 
we Are trot sanguine in our ex 


gts of. China; but 
HC ation as.to the 





result.” “ All the black-teas,” says McCulloch, 


‘exported (withthe exception of a part of : the 
Bohea grown in Woping a district of Canton) are 
grown in. Fokien, a hilly, maritime, populous and 
industrions province, bordering to the north east 
on. Canton. Owing to the peouliar nature of the 
Chinese laws as to inheritance, and probably, also 
in some degree to.the despotic genius of the gov- 
ernment, landed property is much sub-divided 
throughout the empire, so that tea is generally 
grown in gardens or plantations of no great 
extent. The leaves are picked by the culti- 
vator’s family and immediately conveyed to 





TEA’. 
and new worlds. | In Chiua, 
following extract, tea is theegminon beverage of 
the people. The late Sir,,George Staunton ip 
ek ine Fngland, is 
sold in public-howses, in every. fava and. along 
Public roads wand. the «bank 














bapke of zivers and 
canals, nor. is: it:ammenal for the:.burdened 
and weury traveller to lay ..dowa “his load, 
refresh himself with: a. en p. of. warm. tea, 
and then. pursue his journey.”. ‘he. wealthy 
Chinese simply infuse the. leaves..in. an ,elegaut 
porcelain cup, which has a cover af. the same 
material ; the leaves sink to .the . buttem of the 
cup, and generally remain there: without incon- 
venience, though occasionally some.may float. or 
rise to the surface. To prevent this. inconyeni- 
ence sometimes a thin piece,.of silver, of filagree, 
or Open work, is placed immediately on, thei. 





market, where a class of persons who make | Where economy is necessarv. to be studied the 


it their particular busiuess purchase and col- 
lect. them in quantities and manufacture them, 
in part, that is, expose them to be dried 
under a shed. A second class of persons com- 
monly known in the Canton market as the tea 
merchants, repair to the districts where the tea 
is produced and purchase it in its half-prepared 
state from the first class and complete the manu- 
facture by garbling the different qualities, in 
which operation, women and children are chiefly 
employed. A final drying is then given and the 
tea packed in chests and divided according to 
quality in parcels of from 100 to 600 chests 
each. These parcels are stamped with the name 
of the. district grower, or manufacturer, exactly 
as is practised with the wines of Bordeaux and 
Burgundy, the indigo of Bengal and many others 
commodities ; and from this circumstance get 
the name of chops, the Cjginese term for a seal 
or signet. “ The greater part of the tea is brought 
to Canton by land carriage, or inland navigation, 
but chiefly by the first, it is conveyed by porters, 
the roads of China in the southern provinces not 
yenerally admitting of wheel carriages, and beasts 
of. burden being very rare. A small quantity of 
black tea is brought by sea, but probably smug- 
gled, for this cheaper mode of transportation is 
discouraged by government, which it deprives of 
the transit duties levied on inland carriage, The 
length of land-carriage from the principal districts 
where the green. teas are grown to Canton, is 
probably . not less than .%00 miles; nor that of 
the black tea:over a mountainous country, less 
than 200: miles, The jea:merghants begin to 
arrive in, Cant the middle of, October, 


_and the busy season conti, ues. abi, ¢he . begin- 
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cular, to. which the, cqmparison between tha,yine 
made fromthe leaves of .the:, tea plant 


and tea plant. mele, by Mr... McCulloch may be 
extended, namely, the not less general use of the 
infusion th , : 

by the people of various nations of both the.old 


| teapot is used. 






The wealthy Japanese continue 
the ancient mode of grinding the leaves to pow- 
der ; and after infusion in a cup, it is whipped 
with a split bambo, or denticulated instrument, 
till it creams, when they drink both the infusion 
and powder, as coffee is used in many parts of 
Asia.” an gt ae 
— Analysis of Tea.—The infusion made from tea 
contains gum, glucose or saccharine. matter, a 
large quantity of tannin, and a peculiar nitro- 
genised principle ealled theine ; this is identical 
with caffein, and upon its presence many of the 
properties of tea depend. ‘the amount of gum 
and tannin contained ina given sample of tea 
afford data by which its quality may to sotuc 
extent be determined. 

Properties of Tea.—Lo Yu, a learned Chinese, 
who lived in the dynasty of Tang, A. D. 618 to 
906, gives the following agreeable,account of the 
qualities and effects of the infusion of the leaves 
of the tea plant. can 8 | 

‘It tempers the spirit and harmonises the 
mind ; dispels lassitude and relieves fatigue ; 
awakens thought and prevents drowsiness ; 
lightens or refreshes the body and clears 
the perceptive faculties.” In  Pereira’s ‘“ Ma- 
teria Medica” we find the, ‘following remarks relat- 
ing to the properticsagiidmay—Its astringency is 
proved by its cheitjgeeWroperties. Another 
quality possessed especially by green tea, is 
that of diminishing the tendency to sleep. 
Tea appears to possess a sedative influence 
with regard to the vascular system. Strong 
green tea taken in large quantities,: is’ capable 
in some constitutions of producing q -most dis- 
tresaing feeling and of operating asa narcotic. — 
_Adulteration of Tea. . On ,the Usa: and Detec- 













ton of Leaves other than those of the.Tea plant. 

~—It has been stated that the Chipese not un- 

frequently. make use of the leayes 
f 





¢. leaves -of- other plants 
begides those of teg and in -particular the leaves 
of Camellia sasaggiia and Chloranthus incon- 
spicuus. sag ae 
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| With La Veno Beno.. This is an “aiticle uict 

may be noticed in. this: place,-being now;, xe 
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only sold under tha. above att 








a x with tea. La Veno Beno 

‘conte powder, of a. reddish ‘brow an, ;.egloy 
intermixed with, small fragments of.a, deaf: whic 
is stated to be that. of sumach ;. to, the taste 
the powder ig astringent, and. bitter 





part of coarsely. “powdered catechu. 

Chinese Botanical Powder. —Like La Veno 
Beno, it is put up. in packages, and sold at the 
same price ; it consists of a coarse powder, of a 
reddish-brown colour and astringent taste, and 
is made up of a mixture of catechu and wheat- 
flour, the latter ingredient being added to reduce 
the strength of the catechu. Its use is open 
to the same vljections, sanitary and others, as La 
Veno Beno.—¥From a consideration of the analysis 
of tea made by Dr. Hassall, it appears.— 

Ist. That not one of Thirty-five samples 
of black tea, as imported into England, con- 
tained any other leaf than that of the tea- -plant. 

2nd. That out of the above nwmnber of samples, 
twenty-three were genuine and twelve adulterat- 
ed. ‘The genuine “teas were the Congous and 
Souchonys &c. and the adulterated teas, samples 
of scented Pekoe and scented Caper Clivan or 
black gunpowder as well as imitations of these 
made from tea-dust. 

8rd. ‘That the adulterations detected consisted 
in facing, sous to improve the appearance of the 
teas, the surfaces of the leaves with black lead, an 
iridescent. powder resembling mica, indigo, and 
turmeric, and in the anifackure ot fiLALIOg tea 
out of tea dust, sand &c. 

The second table which he framed affords con- 
clusive evidence. 

Ast. That the fabrication of spurious black tea 
was extensively carried on at that timein the 
British metropolis, aud in other towns of that 
kingdom. 

2nd. 





That two processes of fabrication are 
adopted. In the first, the exhausted tea-leaves 
are made up with gum, and re-dried ; black lead, 
and the mica-like powder, rose- pink, and carbo- 
nate of lime being s¢ samp times added to bloom or 

Was Sulphate of iron to darken 
the colour of the leave ‘ind to vive astringency. 
In the second, Jeaves other than those of tea (the 
kind matters but little) ure used. These, after 
being dried, are. jroken down mixed with gum, 
catecherand tade inte. a paste; the leaves are 
then re-dried.and fur ther broken down, and some- 
times coated with (gum. ‘The. spurious tea made 
from exhausted 4 
used either for’ ‘mixiog wit onine black, or is 
converted into greea ‘tea the’ manner to be 
described hereafter} ‘while at made from Bri- 
tish leaves and catech { 18.4 
tea in the form of dust,’ 
bloomed, wutil it is made to" 
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» and. on 
analysis, it is ascertained to be cgmposed i in great | 


ves is seldom sold alone, but is: 


her mixed with black |. 
telse. is faced ‘and. 
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“Fem the. Third. table. it appears, | 
sds That. out. of tweniy-tour oo af black 
of. tea, deg glers.a ‘Oce rs resident 
e British, metropolis, | Be 
| four adulterated, the f beipo*t sougous 
and Souchonga, and, the latter samples. to scented 
Pekoe and | scented Ca per., It. thus Appears, 
that while. the great. bu bulk of. the black ‘tea used 
in England—viz, . Congou aud | Souchong-—as 
delivered to the consumer, is.in a genuine state, 
the scented, tens—viz, the Pekocs and. Capers — 
are invariably adulterated. Lastly, that from the 
extensive fabrication of spurious black tea in 
G-eat Britain; it is necessary that the purchaser 
should be constantly on his guard. --Hassell’s 

Food and its adulicrations, p. 268. . 

Adulteration by artificial colouring i in China, — 

The superintendent of the workmen managed the 
colouring part of the process himeelf. laving 
procured a portion of Prussian blue, he threw it 
into.a procelain bowl, not unlike a chemist’s 
mortar, aud crushed it into a very fine powder. 
At the same tine a quantity of gypsum was 
produced and burned in the charcoal fires which 
were then roasting the teas. ‘The object of this 
was to soften it in order that it might be 
readily pounded into a very fine powder iu the 
same manner asthe Prussian blue had been. 
The gypsum, having been taken out of the fire 
after a certain time had elapsed, readily crum- 
bled down and was reduced to powder in the 
mortar, ‘These two substances, having been 
thus prepared, were then mixed together in the 
proportion of four parts of eypsuim to three parts 
of Prussian blue, and formed a light blue powder, 
which was then ready for use. — Fortune's Tea Dis- 
tricts, page 92. ‘ This colouring matter was ap- 
plied to the tras duging the last process of roast- 
ing. About five minutes before the tea was re- 
moved froin the pans—the time being regulated 
by the burning of a joss-stick, the superintendent 
took a small porcelain spoon, and with it he scat- 
tered a, portion of the colouring matter over the 
leaves in each pan, The workmen then turned 
the leaves rapidly round with both hands, in order 
that the colour might be equally diffused. 
“One day an E neflish gentlemen. in Shan- 
hae, being in conversation with some Chinese 
from the yreen-tea country, asked them what 
reasons they had for dyeing thetea, and whether 
it would not be better,svithout undergoing this 
process. ‘They acknowledged that tea was inuch 
better-when prepared without haviag any such 

















ingredients mixed with it, and that they never 


drank dyed,teas themselves, but jilstly, remarked 
that, as foréigners scems to prefer having a mix- 
ture of Pruaitieg bine and'gypsum with their tea, 

>m “iitfoun and pretty, and ag: ‘thése 
ingredients were cheap enougtpthe Chinese had 
no objection te sup AY. them," especially as: ‘wuch 
teas always fetched.a higher ptice.— bid paga’ 93. 








escinble green tea. I took some travble to ascertain precisely the 
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quantity of colouring matter used in the process | cither under covered sheds open at the 
of dyeing green teas, not certainly with the view | sides, which is the Vest method, or else by 
of assisting others, either at home or abroad, | exposure’ to the. sun. “£his process is a some- 
in the art of colouring, but simply to'sliow green- | what lengthened one and during it a’ degree 
tea drinkers in England, and more particu-| of fermentation .is set up whieh is intimately 
larly in the United States of America what | associated with the colour; seent and flower 
quantity of Prussian blue and gypsum they |of the leaves. Lastly the leaves are sub- 
imbibe in the coursé’of one year. ‘lo 4} lbs. | jected to a double process of roasting first 
of tea were applied 8 mace 24 candareens of | ina shallow iron pan ‘termed'a ‘kuo, an ope- 
colouring matter, or rather more than an ounce. | ration which is repeated two or three times 
In every hundred pounds of coloured green tea | aS May be necessary, and: secon in ‘sieves called 
consumed in England or America, the consumer | ‘* poey longs” over a‘bright charcoal fire. ‘The 
actually drinks more than half a pound of Prus- ! shrubs which furnish the leaves froin which green 
sian blue and gypsum. And yet tell the drinkers | tea is prepared are cultivated in| manured or 
ofthis coloured tea that the Chinese eat cats, | garden soils, the leaves are greener, more tender, 
dogs, and rats, and they will hold up their hands | and juicy, and two gatherings of them only are 
in amazement, and pity the poor celestials.” | made, the first begins between the 20th of April 
Two kinds of Prussian blue are used by the tea | andthe 5th of May, and lasts for about ten or 
mantfacturers one is the kind commonly met with, | filteen days,and the second at the srnmmer solstice. 
the other I have seen only in the north of China. | After gathering, the leaves should be dried and 
It'is less heavy than common Prussian blue, of | roasted as soon as possible, infact the same day, 
a bright pale tint and very beautiful. Turmeric | that is, before the slightest fermentation has had 
root is frequently employed in Canton, but f did | time to set in, all exposure to the air being 
not observe itin use In Hwuy-chow. — /é/d page | unnecessary and to the sun injurious. Daring 
95. I procured samples of these ingredients from {the roasting, which is repeated once or 
the Chinamen in the factory, in order that there { twice in the ‘ kno” only the second method 
might be no mistake as to what thev really were. | viz: that in) the poey long, not being prac- 
These were sent home to the Great Exhibition | tised the leaves are at the same time fanned 
of 1851, anda portion of them submitted to! to hasten the drving by dissipating the mois- 
Mr. Warrington, of Apothecaries’ Hall, whose! ture which rises during the operation. ‘The 
investivations in connexion with this subject are | principal varieties of green tea are Twankay, 
well known. Ina paper read by him before the | an inferior description of Hrson, young Hyson ; 
Chemical Society, and published in its‘ Memoirs | Hyson Skin,Gunpowder and Imperial ; all these, 
and Proceedings,’ he says, ‘Mr. Fortune has | except the Twankay, are obtained: from unsorted 
forwarded from the north of China, for the In- | Tyson or Mao Chain the manner deseribed by 
dustrial luxhibition, specimens of these materials Mr. Ball. 

(tea dyes,) which, from their appearance, there! Jy the analysis of black tea, several substances 
can be no hesitation in stating are fibrous gvpstun | were found to be employed either for the pur- 
(calcined), turmeric root, antl Prussian blite ; the | poses of facing and colouring the surface of the 
latter of a bright pale tint, most likely from ad- | leaves or to impart astringeney to the exhausted 
mixture with alumina or porcelain-clay, which ‘leaves. ‘he substances ase-rtained were, 








—— 





admixture may accouit for the alumina and | 

silica found as stated in my previous paper. | Starch, Black Lead, 

and the presence of which was then attributed | . a LG 

possibly io the employment of Kaolin or agal- | EO Gina clay, 

matolite.”—Fortune’s Tea Districts, page95. | Sulphate of Tran, Soap-Stone, 
Green tea and its Adulterations.— According | Ro-e Pink, Indiga, | 

to most writers, there is but one species of tea | Log wood, | Turmeric. 


plant from which the whole of the numerous | [n addition to the above it has been. ascertained 
varicties of tea both black and green are obtained, _ that many other substances are employed. The e»- 
the differences in colour, quality &c., resulting | lours used in the facing of green.tree are usually 
from soil, climate, age of the leaves and mode | three, yellaw,blue, and white. ‘The yellow and blue 
of preparation. We have already pointed out in | colours, when mixed, form a green, and white is 
avery brief manner the principal difference in | added, either to lessen the intensity of the former 
the cultivation and preparation of black and ereen | colours, or else to give polish to the surface of 
teas. The plants from which black teas are pre- | the leaves. The following is a recapitulation of the 
pared are grown chiefly on the slopes of hills and | more important results arrived at by Dr. Hassall 
ledges of mountains, the leaves are obtained in| in the course of his investigations. The chief 
three and in sqe cases, even four gatherings, | points ascertained with regard to Black tea are,— _ 
those of medium size,and age being chiefly used} 1st. That the principal black teas, namely, the — 
for the great bulk of. the black tea, viz. {| Congous and Sonchongs, arrive in England, for 
the ‘congous and souchongs. They are dried ' the most part, ina genuine state. 
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2nd. That certain descriptions of black tea, 4th, © That black Lie tea is often coloured and 
as scented Orange, Pekge and Caper are inv aria- | extensively employed by English dealers and gro- 
bly adulterated, the adulteration in general con- | cers for the adulteration of green tea. oueeea 
‘sisting in the glazing of the leaves with plambago | Food and its adulterations, page 291. 
or black lead ; the Caper likewise being subject | Sheoaroy Hills, Madras.-—The experiment of 
to admixture with other substances ; as paddy | erowing tea in the Madras Presideney has been 
husk,Lie tea.and leaves other than those of tea. often successfully tried, ong sinall seale. A nuin- 

3rd. That several varieties of a spurious Caper, | ber of plats supplied by government, through 
or black Gunpowder, are prepared, which consist | Dr. Wallich, were planted in the Shevaroy hills, 
of tea dust, and sometimes the dust of other leaves ‘about twelve or fourteen years since; and have 
and sand made up into little masses with gum, ! thriven well ; but though no doubt is. entertained 
and faced or glazed with plumbago, Prussian of the ease with which ‘they could be propagated 
blue, and turmeric powder. In some cases, these | overa w ide extent of country, no attempt has aba 
imitations are sold scparately, but most frequent- | made to vive the cultivation a practical turn, 
ly they are used to mix with, and adulterate the | to make a cup of tea from the southern ee 
better qualities of Caper ; viz. those which are | tree. 
made of tea faced with plumbago only. With res- | Coory.—In Coorg, too, the experiment has 
pect to green tea, the principal conclusions are, | been tested with like results, so that sulticient 

Ist. That these teas, with the exception of a} warranty exists to justify trials on the largest 
few of British growth and manufacture from j scale. 
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Assam, are invariably adulterated, that is to say, Juva.—The Dutch have introduced the tea 
are glazed with colouring matters of different plant an their rich and fruitful) colony of 
kinds. Java. ‘That island lies between the sixth and 


2nd. That the colouring matters used are in | elvlth degrees of south latitude. In 1828, the first 
general Prussian blue, turmeric powder, and | experiment inthe cultivation of tea was made in 
China clay, other ingredients being sometimes | the garden of the Chateau of Burtenzorg, at Java, 
but not frequently employed. where 800 plants of an astonishing vigor, serv- 
ard. That of these colouring matters, Prussian | ed as av encouragement to undertake this cul- 
blue, or ferro cyanide of iron, possesses properties | ture, and considerable plantations were made in 
calculated to affect health injuriously. many parts of the island. ‘The first trials did 
4th. That, in Great Britain, there is really no | not answer to the expectations, as far as re- 
such thing asa green tea—that is, a tea which wards the quality of the article, the astringent 
possesses a natural green hue. taste and feeble aroma of which cnusedl the con- 
Sth. That green teas, and more especially the | jecture that the preparation of the leaf, and. its 
Gunpowders, in addition to being faced ani | tinal Inanipulation, are not exactly according to 
vlazed, are more subject to adulter ation in other | the process used in China. At) present tea is 
ways than black teas, as by adinixture with leaves, | cultivated in thirteen Residencies + but the prin- 
not those of tea, with paddy-husk, and parti- | cipal establishment, where the final manipulation 
culary with Lie tea. Isnade, isin the neighbourhood of Batavia. 
Gth. Lie tea is prepared soas to resemble! The tea which Java now. furnishes yearly to 
green tea, and is extensively used by the Chinese | the markets of the mother conntry, may be stat- 
themselves to adulterate gunpowder fea 5 itis | edat from 200,000 to 390,000) pounds. Tt is 
also sent over to Great Britain in vast quantities, | intimated that the government ‘intends to aban- 
and is employed for the same purpose by Eng- | don this ealture to the industry of private indi- 
lish tea-dealers and grocers. viduals, under the guarantee of equitable con- 
The above are the more important conclusions | tracts. The mountain range, whieh runs (hrough 
as to the condition of black and green teas, as | the centre of the island, is the most productive, 
imported, but these articles undergo further de- | because the tea gardens, extending from near the 
terioration In ow own country. ! hase, high Wp the mountams, reach an atimos- 
Thus has been adduced evidence to show, phere tempered by elevation. The plant escapes 
Ist. That exhausted tea leaves are frequently the scorching heats of the torrid zone, and finds a 
made up with gun, &e., and resold to the public | climate, by height rather than by latitude, arlapted 
us genuine black tea, and, when artificially co- | to its nature. But the plant is not eonfined to 
loured and glazed, even as green tea. lofty ridges. In the plains, the hedges and 
8nd. That the substances employed in the | fenees, if one may so call them, are all planted 
colouring are in many cases very much more ob-| with the tea shrub, which flourish in greater or 
jectionable aud injurious than those used by the | less perfection thronghout the island. But, as 
Chinese, being often highly poisonous. has already been intimated, the equatorial lati- 
3rd. That itis no uncommon thing for tea, tudes are not,the most auspicious for the vigorous 
both black and green, to be fabricated from leaves growth of a plant that requires a temperature 
not those of tea, and possessing no properties in} equally removed from the extremes of heat and 
-commonwith the leaves of that plant. | cold, and the quality of the tea is as much affect- 
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ed by the climate as the growth of the plant. 
A. considerable quantity of tea is annually ship- 
ped from Java to Hurope ; but the extension of 


the cultivation is no doubt ehecked by the ex- 
ceeding fertility of the soil, and. its adaptation to 
the growth of the rich products of tropical regi- 
ons. Mr. Jacobson, inspector of tea culture in 
Java, has published at Batavia a work in three 
voluines, upon the mode of cultivating this plant, 
upon the choice of grounds, and the best process- 
es for the preparation and manipulation of the 
leaves. This beok, the fruit of many years of 
experience and care given to the subjegt, has been 
well received by the cullivators, who devote them- 
selves to this branch of industry. If, by means 
of careful experiments and experience, the govern- 
ment stieceed in conferring on the island af 
Java this important branchof commerce, she 
may hope to obtain brilliant results ; at all events, 


i will open tothe country a new source of 


prosperity and riches. — Simmonds. 
(8075) TEAK, Tecrona GRaNDIs. 
nacer, Roxb. C. 6. 


Teak, inc. 
oak marum, Tas. 


Verbe- 


Teak Chetloo, Tin. 
Sagwan, Tnp. 

A. native of the mountainous parts of Malabar 
and ofthe mountains bordering on the banks of 
the Godavery, above Rajahmundry, the Pegu, 
Moulmein and Rangoon forests. This well kuown 
and far famed tree grows straight and lofty, with 
cross armed panicles of showy, white flowers. — It 
seems to require 80) yards to attain” perfection 
‘The wood is very hard, but easily worked ; it is 
soon seasoned, and beimg oily, does not injure 
iron; and shrinks little. It is probably the most 
durable tunber known, hence its value in ship- 
building. ‘Phe Malabar ‘Peak is considered the 
besé, and 1g always most valued in Indian Govern- 
ment dock yards. A valuable report by Dr. Fal- 
coner on the ‘Teak forests of the ‘lenasserim 
Coast, was published lately amon the Selections, 
froin the Recordseof the Bengal Government. The 


price of 'Teak-wood at present is 3° Rs. per cubic 
It is matter of 
regret considering the vast importance of teak 
timber to Kngland, as a maritime nation, that 
the preservation of the teak forests was so long 


foot, double the ordinary rate. 


disregarded. (Wight No. 100, Mysore 2, Tinne- 
velly 2, 9, 63, 27, Coorg 11, Rajahmundry, 
Paulghaut 3, 23, 30, Bangalore 4, Mangalore 15 
Travancore 64, 70, 254, Penang 130, 165, Ca- 
nara 55.)—M. E. JZ. R. ‘This most useful tree, 
on the Coromandel Coast, flowers in June 
and July and the seeds ripen in September 
and October. The wood of this tree has 
from long experience been found to be by 
far the most, useful timber in Southern Asia; 
it is light, easily worked and at the same time 
both strong and durable. That which grows on 
the mountains in the vicinity of the Godavery is 
occasionally beautifully veined and mottled. For 





TEAK. 
ship building purposes, Teak 13 superior to every 
other sort of wood, being light, strong, and dura- 
ble, whether in or out of water. Pegu, produc- 
es the largest quantity and theit navigable rivers 
enable the natives to bring it down to the sea 
parts at a cheap rate, which enables them to 
undersell that of any other: part of India. 


This timber has been found ilt adapted for Gun 
carriages. Indeed when it is observed how easily 
it splits, it is surprising that it had been for so many 
years applicd to this purpose, especially for the 


felloes. 

Godavery Teak.—The great depot for the 
Godavery teak is Coringa where many vessels 
are built, yet there itis found more profita- 
ble to plank vessels chiefly with teak brought 
from the opposite coast. Either from want. 
of means of transport or the force of habit, 
the wood cutters about the Godavery cut 
short almost every log to a length of cigh- 
teen or twenty feet, and cut away one _ half 
of the thickness of the finest logs ; leaving three 
projecting pieces which are pierced for sta- 
ples for convenicnee in lashing either to the yokes 
of the buffaloes or for conveying it from the forest 
ov in rafts on the water. Some years since 
a wise enactment was passed for the 'Ten- 
asserim provinces limiting a person cutting trees 
according to his means of transporting thei. 
The Messrs. Palmer of Hyderabad at one time 
farmed teak forests, and sent down some very 
linc timber, but the speculation was given up as 
their agent at Neelapully was unable to obtain 
their prices, Government might easily prevent 
the waste noted by charging an exportation duty 
on all tinber so hacked. It is strange that this 
waste 1s only in the teak timber, and not in in- 
ferior descriptions. In the Masulipatam and 
Rajahmundry district the tunbers are classed as 
Tanabees 18 to 20 ft X 18 in. & 10 in. Toon- 
doors 14 ft xX 12 in diameter.—Rohdes, M. S&. 5. 

At auother place Mr. Rohdes observes, ‘Teak 
is brought in large quantities from the country 
bordering the Godavery and its tributaries, 
and though the large logs are hacked away, 
when the Palmers of Hyderabad farmed the 
teak forests several of the finest trees felled 
by them within 100 miles of the coast remain- 
ed from want of sufficient means of transport. 
By a heavy duty on all logs hacked to waste, to 
the extent much of the timber 18s, Government 
would do much to preserve the supply. Mr. Rohdes 
has secn several enormous teak logs washed 
down, clearly showing that even the banks of the 
rivers have not yet been deprived of their finest 
timber. A great deal of good timber, from 8 to 12 
inches diameter, is brought to Masulipatam by 
carts returning from Nagpoor, the Chandah road 
to which runs for many miles through teak 
forests. ‘Ihe average price of teak at Rajahmun- 
dry is under 8 annas a cubic foot. It is classed 
as, 
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a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, which grows-on 
15, % 124 diameter..| the banks of the Godavery, -of which the 


wood is beantifully veined, closer grained, and 


The Godavery teak-varies much in- density: much | heavier than that:of the common teak tree; 
of it is finely veined ; generally it-is:heavier than | this kind is well adapted: for furniture. The 


the Rangoon teak, but sot-equal-to some. from 
the Malabar Coast. In Geyton, the Dutch large- 


ly planted teak, which has attained consider. 


able size. ‘Teak seeins to require about 80 vears 
to obtain perfection, but after 20 years a teak 
plantation would probably yield a valuable re- 
turn in thinning.— Rohdes. 

Malabar Teak.—Upon the whole, the Mala- 


bar teak seeins the best. That of Rangoon is: 


lighter and more open in the is 


preferred for masts and spars. 


grain and 


heavy teak of the mountains bordering on 
the Godavery is very little ifat all inferior to 


the Malabar, but a good deal of the Godavery 
teak is very open grained. “The logs broueht to 
inarket are always irreewar in’ shape. Where 


strength without any regard to size and shape | 
is required, the small heavy logs brought down | 
by return bullock carts to Masulipatam may be 
M jor Campbell’s experiments show the | 
weight of a cubic foot to vary in the several spe- 
2 to 87 lbs, practical value of | 


used. 


5) 


elinens from 
58.92 to5). Mr. Rohdes has frequently been 
struck with the want of strength in logs appar- 
ently sound, but has generally found the dark- 
est veincd wood the strongest.  Itas said that 
a varnish is extracted in Pegu from this tree.— 
Rohdes, AL. 5.8. 

Tenasseriua Teak —Teak is the staple tim- 
ber of the ‘Tenasserim Provinces, and from its 
abundance in Province Amherst, and its valuable 
property of being impervious to the white ants, 
it is used in Maulmain almost exclusively, both 
for building purposes, and for furniture. In 
1848, eighteen thousand tons of this timber were 
exported, and Mr. O'Riley estimated that more 
than three thousand tons were used for home 
consumption ; the total value of the whole falling 
little short of a milion of rupees. — Afason. 

The teak tree is of rapid growth, and the 
trunk grows erect, to a vast height, with 
copious spreading branches. The wood of the 
teak tree is by far the most useful timber in 
India ; it is light, easily worked, and, though 
porous, it is strong and durable ; it requires little 
seasoning, and shrinks very little: it aftords tar of 
yood quality and is rather of an oily nature, 
therefore does not injure iron, and is the best 
wood in this courtry. for ship-timber, house 
c.irpentry, or any other work where strong and 
durable wood is required. Malabar teak is 
esteemed superior to any: other in India, and 
is extensively used for ship-building at Bom- 
bay. It grows in the teak forests along the 
western side of the Ghaut Mountains, and the 
contizuous ridges, where the numerous streams 
aiford water carriage for the timber. - There 


he dark or! 


| now produced comes 


‘cohesive force of teak wood varies . from 
13,000 to 15,000 pounds ‘per:sqnare inch; the: 
weight of its modulus of elasticity is 2,167 ;000 
pounds per square inch, according to Mr: Bar- 
low’s experiments ; and the weizht ofa enbiec 
foot seasoned, varies from 41 to 53° ponnds, 
| Representing the strength of oak by 190, 


Sen 


sre 


re wate a ee 


| that of teak will be, 109 
. Suffness of oak by 100, re 196 
Toughness of oak by 100, sf 94 


_ From which it appears, that it is much supe- 
‘yor to oak in these properties, except in” tough- 
| ness ; but itisto be remembered, that these pro- 
| portions, are drawn from two or three experi- 
; ments on teak, aud most probably these were 
| tried on very select specimens ; whereas those for 
: 

| 


| 


oak from a inean specimen, selected from pieces 
of oak of various qualities.-—(Tredgald ?)  'Teak- 
wood, says Tredgold, is the produce of the 'Teetona 
erandis, a native of the mountaiuous parts of the 
Malabar coast, and of the Rajahnuindry Cirears as 
well as of Java, Ceylon, and the Moulmein and 
| Penasserim Coasts. It grows quickly, straight, 
ad lofty, the wood is light and porous, and 
“astly worked, but it is nevertheless strong and 
durable; it is soou seasoned, and being oly, 
does not injure iron, cand shrinks but litile in 
width. Its colour is heht brown, and it 18 esteem- 
ed the most valuable timber in) India for ship- 
| building and house-carpentry, it has many lo- 
calities. The Malabar teak which grows on the 
western side of the Ghaut mountains is esteemed 
the best and is always preferred at Government 
| dock-yards. ‘Teak is considered a more brittle 
wood than the Saul or the Sissoo. In 25 years, 
the teak attains the size of two feet diameter, 
and is considered serviceable timber, but it re- 
quires 100 vears to arrive at inftturity. There is 
a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, which grows 
on the banks of the Godaverv in the Deccan, of 
which the wood is beautifully veined, closer 
grained and heavier than the common teak tree, 
ana which is well adapted for furniture. Some 
of the old trees have beautiful burrs, resembling 
the Ainbovna, which are much esteemed. I have 
an excellent specimen of the burr of the teak- 
wood, through the kindness of Dr. Horsfield, of 
the Kast India House. Wood in.general does 
not very perceptibly alter in respect to length ; 
Teak, says Colonel Lloyd, is a remarkable excep- 
tion. \fe found the contraction in length, in 
the beants of a large room he erected in the 
Mauritius, to be three quarters of an inch in 88 
feet. ‘The teak-wood when fresh has an avree- 
able odour, something like rose wood, and an oil 
is obtained from if. He adds, ‘The finest teak 
from Moulmein and other 
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parts of Burmah ; some of this timber is unusual-: it follows the curve in the middle, nearly break- 
ly heavy and close grained, but in purchasing large | ing through to the surface. ‘This shake, of four 
quantities, care must be taken that the wood bas | or five inches broad, and an inch or an inch and 
not been tapped for its oil, which is a-frequent | a half open inthe heart of the-timber, must be 
eustoin of the natives, aud rendérs the wood less totally destructive to it ;: aa must have been the 
durable.” At Moulmein, so much straight | case in the Minden seventy-four gun ship.— 
tunber is taken and the crooked left, that thou- ! ‘The next sort of teak on the coast js ‘that which 
sands of mieces called shin logs,” aud admirably | grows in the forest of the Ghats. It is curved, 
adapted for ship timbers, are left. ‘leak con- | hard and knotty, as the soil is not deep, its bed 
tains a large quantity of siliceous matter, which | being rocks. This timber resembles in vrowth 
is very destructive to the tools. African teak | and appearance the English oak; its weivht ts 
does not belong to the same genus asthe fudian | very considerably more than that which grows to” 
tenk ; by some itis thought to be a Euphorbia- ; the large size ; and the texture ant durability of 
eeous, plantand by Mr. Don to be a Vitex.— | this timber is well known to those who are 
Tredgold. ‘Teak, says Kdye, has been brought | acquainted with the grain of woods.—Teaks will 
into use in the British navy at Bombay,Caleutta, | be found to differ in) weight froin thirty-nine 
and Cochin. ‘The following is a list of the ships | pounds six ounces to fifty-two pounds fifiecn 
of war built of this timber :— ounces the cubic foot, when seagoned ; bat the 

Ships of the Live.—Minden, Coruwallis, Mel- | heaviest, when green, that I have found, were 
ville, Malabar, Wellesley, Ganges, Asia, Bombay, | only fifty-seven pounds nine ounces the cubic 
Caleutta. Hastings. foot. Lam told some of the teaks from the 

Hrigates.—Salselte, Amphitrite, ‘Princonialee, ) Cochin forest weigh as much as sixty pounds 
Seringapatam, Madagascar, Aud.omeda, Alliga- | the foot, when green. The third sort of tenk 
tor, Samarang, Lerald. is procured from Pegu, Rangoon, Ava, and the 

Sloops.— Victor, Cameleon, Sphynx, Cochin. | Burmese territories. For ship building it is 

It has been considered by mauy, that a ship | verv inferior to that of Malabar. It is eenerally 
built of this sort of wood would last good from: considered, by persons unacquainted with the 
thirty to fifty years, for which tine, report says, | nature of timber, that “ the teak from that 
many ships have been known to rau in India. | country is superior to any other in India,” this 
The old Milford Bombay slip, in the country |is acknowledged by competent. persons so. fur 
trade of India, was the oldest aud best-condi- | only as regards the size of the tree, and the free 
tioned ship that ever came under Mr. Edye’s no- ) and clear grain of the wood. There can be 
tice. She was, he says, built of teak-timber about | no doubt that it is better for purposes of house- 
thirty-five years before [ sawher; she had been | building, and the general uses of the native car- 
constantly at sea, aud only had asmall repair dur- | penter, from the ease he finds in working it. This 
ing that period. She was bult of the Malabar | timber, as well as that before deseribed, grows 
teak. It is generally considered that there are three | on a rich deep soil, and, consequently, its matu- 
sorts of teak. “That sort which grows to a very | rity is rapid and its dimensions large; but the 
Jarge size is of an open, porous grain, and very { texture of the wood is as different from that of 
much resembles Dantzic oak : it is found in the | the forests of the Ghauts, as the American and 
forests at the foot of the Ghats ; im valleys where | Dantzic are from the English oak. At Rangoon 
the soil is deep and rich ; and on the banks of great; and Pegu this timber is split in the heart shake 
rivers. On the bank of the [ruarri river, near the } into two parts, which the natives call shimbins, 
Ghauts, about cighty miles from Cochin, he caused | and this shews the freeness of the grain of the 
a tree of teak to be felled. [t was seven feet in | wood. ‘These pieces are priced according to their 
diameter, and at seventy feet from the butt it was | size; and this sort of teak is better known to the 
twenty-six.inches in diameter. It was not du- | merchants and captains of the country-trade 
rable as timber ; but for planks and boards, such | than any other, on account of its use for the 
as the native carpenters use, it is preferred to | repairs of vessels, or as sea-shore timber, 
any other of the small knotty woods. Itis a |The teak may be said to be the most valuable 
fact, he adds, which my experience in the county | tree in India. It produces a good oil, which is 
has tanght me, that all teak-timber, above twenty | used with paimt asa substitute for Linseed- 
inches in diameter at the butt, has the heart | oil ; and which also makes a good varnish for 
shake from end to end, and consequently, re- | paiut or wood, and is known generally: by 
quires much care to convert it to use; which | the name of wood oil. ‘The leaf of this - tree 
should be done by a saw-cut into the heart of | is large and round, in shape resembling a cab- 
the wood and then either of the two parts might be | bage leaf, about ten inches in diameter, but very 
used as timber or plank. But teak generally grows | thin, although its fibres are strong. The blos- 
straight, aud, consequently, for the timber ofa | soms and berries are produced in large bunches : 
Jarge ship its curve crosses the grain of the | when in bloom, they may be compared to hops ; 
wood: the shake runs. through the timber on the | when in seed, as to size, to abunch of grapes. 
outside at the head and heel, and, in the inside,! The nut is of a dark russet brown, and very 
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TEAK. 

hard: when ripe, it falls to the ground and 
planta itself. A forest. patch of teak, when. in 
full bloom, has much the appearance of a field of 
ripe corn when viewed from a distance, witha 
few spots of green interspersed ; by this appear- 
ance the native hill people discover the trees of 
teak at this season, and eut around their 
roots to prevent the sap from ascending the 
next year. The persons who work. the 
forests of teak on the eide of the hill are 
thus able to distinguish ata distance those 
trees from the others, and cut them down for 
floating to the depot, which ean only be done at 
the setting in) of the monsoon, when the rapids 
fillthe nalas ; and then the tremendous torrents 
dash whatever may be thrown into them from 
one fall to another, from heights of — fifty feet at 
a fall, untilat last it reaches the depot, having 
been brought down by a cirreuttous route of one 
hundred miles, froma height of from 1000 to 
2900 feet above the level of the sea. Much 
might be said on the uses and durability of teak 
and foreign timber, but it will be desirable - to 
postpone that until its practical uses have been 
proved. There cannot bea doubt that the 
climate and temperature of its native atmosphere 
isthe» most favourable to its durability. — [ts 
value, for the purposes of ship-building, does 
not consist merely in its durability ; a_ still 
vreater advantage is, that the ship is- at 
all times ready for service, while ships of 
Kuropean wood, constructed with oak and 
fir, are constantly warping and erazy, and 
in forty-eight hours after the caulking of the 
topsides are frequently as leaky as before: the 
health of the crew suffers, in consequence, at the 
change of the monsoon, from exposure to the 
damps of a tropical climate ; and also, from this 
eause, the carpenter's crew are kept fully em- 
ployed. But the teak ship, when well caulked, 
remains dry and comfortable to the erew ; and 
i3 always an efficient ship for service, ‘The many 
contradictory reports of sailors on the state of 
ships of war on foreign stations, 1s to be placed 
to the want of knowledge of the true state of 
facts. It is well known in the dockyards that, 
by a continual caulking of the sides or decks of 
a ship, the wood is so completely compressed on 
the seams and edges of the plank by the caulk- 
ing iron, that the oakum is forced through the 
seam into the ship, and that that seam can ne- 
ver be again caulked tight. From this cause the 
oakum in the seam becomes wet aud rotten ; 
and the ship’s crew are exposed to the injuiious 
effects of inhaling the putrid air through the 
openings of the ship’s timbers. The confined 
state of a ship under hatches in a tropical cli- 
mate, is well known to all who have been on 
board one in the heavy tropical rains and gales 
of wind when the monsoon sets in, and which 
last for days and weeks together.— Haye, Malabar 
and Canara, See TECTONA. : 


TECOMA. 
(8076) TEAK WOOD OIL. An opaque dull 


ash coloured oil, under this name, is procurable 
in most of the large Bazars of India; when al- 
lowed to-rest for some time, it separates into two 
layers, an upper-or dark coloured clear stratum 
and a lower and more. solid-deposit. Its chief 
use is for applying. to woodwork of . all sorts, e¢i- 
ther alone as a natural varnish, or in combina- 
tion with certain resins.—- AJ, B77. Re ste 3 
(8077) ‘TEAL, the common name of a Na- 
tatorial Bird belonging to the family Aaatine. 
This bird is the Quergquedula crecca, Steph. ; 
the Anas erecca, Linn. It is one of the sinall- 
est of the Anatide, and most heautiful of 
ducks. Itis the Sareelle, Petite Sarcelle, Cer- 
celle, Cercerelle, Alebrande, Garsote, and Hale- 
bran, of the French ; Cercedula, Cercevolo, Sea- 
volo, Sartella, Anitrella, and Anitra d’Loverno, 
of the Itahans; Spiegel-Entlein and Kriekeute 
of the Germans ; Winter ‘Taling of the Nether- 
landers ; Arta and Kreecka of the Swedes; Kes- 
telort-And of the Norwegians ; Krik-Aud of the 
Danes; Cor Hwyad and Brach Hwyad of the 
Welsh. ‘This species is one of the most, delicate 
of the ducks. Willughby remarks that, for the 
taste of its flesh and the wholesome nourishment 
it affords the body, it ‘doth deservedly challenge 
the first place among those of its kind.’ In the 
: ‘Portraits d’Oyseaux’ (1557), the following qua- 
train celebrates its excellence, and alludes to its 
habits :— 
‘Bien pen souvent sesplonge la saroelle 
Iintre deux eaux, de lequelle la chair 
list, delicate: aussi couste elle cher 
Autant qwoyseau qui soit petit comme elle.” 
Accordingly we see it holding a high place in 
ancicnt feasts. We find it among the ‘ goodly 
provision’ at the banqact given at the enthron- 
ing of George Nevell, archbishop of York, in the 
reien of Edward IV.: ‘ Mallardes and = ‘Teales, 
4000. The price in the Northumberland House- 
hold Book is—‘ 'Teylles, 1d.,’ mallards being 2d. 
—hug. Cye. 
(8078) 'TEASKDL, PFutier’s Tarstye, 
TEAZLUN. 
Chardo a carder, Fr. 
Cardou da Cardare, I'r. 


OR 


Weberdistel, Kratzdistel, Grr, 
Cardencha, Cardo peinador, 
Se, 

This plant, which is cultivated inthe North and 
West of England, is of considerable importance 
to clothiers, who employ the crooked awns of the 
heads for raising the nap on woollen cloths, &c. 
(Me Culloch)— Faulkner. 

(8079) TECOMA, a genus of plants be- 
loning to the natural order Bignoniacee. It 
has a companulate 5-toothed calyx, a short- 
tubed corolla with a companulate throat, and 
a 5-lobed bilabiate limb; 4 didynamous sta- 
mens with a sterile filament of a fifth; a bila- 
mellate stigma; a sillique-formed 2-celled cap- 


lend having the dissepiments contrary to the 


valves ; the seeds winged, disposed in 2 rows, 
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TECKONA GRANDIS. 

The species are erect trees or shrubs or scandent 
plants, with anequally pinnate or digitate simple 
leaves with terminal panicles, and yellow or 
flesh-coloured flowers. ‘They are natives of the 
Old and New World in tropical aud sub-tropical 
chinates. ‘They are all elegant plants, and well 
worthy of cultivation. Several species of Yecoma 
lave reputed redicinal virtues. 7. speciosa is 
suid to be a useful diuretic, also a cathartie. 7° 
unpetiginosa and 7. Ipe coutain large quantities 
of tanning.— dng. Cyc. 

(8080) TPECOMA CAPENSIS, An elegant 
creeping plant with orange colored flowers well 
adapted for covering a wall or running up a 
trellis work, grown from seed in common garden 
sotl.-- Aiddeld. 

(8081) TECOMA JASMINOIDES. 
plant ts cultivated in the same way as the former. 
The color of the flowers pink.— Riddell. 


(8082) TECOMA RADICANS is a climbing 


glabrous plant with rough rooting branches. — It 


grows ayanist a wall by throwing out roots from 
It has 


its branches in the same manner as ivy. 
large flowers, which are called 'Trumpet-Flowers. 
-——hng. Cye. 


(8083) TECOMA STANS is a small tree, or 


ornamental garden shrub. Its roots are reputed 
diuretic, Hort Garden 6.—dAl. FE. 7. R. 

(8084) TECTONA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Verbenacee. It is char- 
acterised by having a 5-G6-toothed calyx, whieh 
becomes indated over the growing pericarp ; 
corolla }-petalled, 5-6-cleft.; stameus 5, but of- 
ten 6; germ superior, -f-celled ; cells 1-seeded, 
attachment central; drupe obtusely  4-sided, 
woolly, spongy, dry, hid im the calyx. Nut 
hard, 4-celled. Seed solitary; embryo erect 
without perispernn---Hug Cyc. 

(8085) TECTONA, Species. 

Oomy takoo marumn, Tan. 

Dr. Wight says of this lam as yet uncertain 
whether to view this as a variety or distinct spe- 
eles of teak. Speciinens tested here proved very 
iiferior in strength to the true teak, breaking 
with a weight of only 800 Ibs., while the other 
sustained above 400.— Wight. 

($086) ‘TECTONA GRANDIS. 

Teak tree, Ena. Takoo chettor, TE’, 
Sagwan,  Hinp. Take maram, aa, 

The only species is the ‘eak-Tree, which 

crows to an immense size, and is remarkable for 
'§ very long leaves, which are from 12 to 24 
Inches long and from 8 to 16 inches broad, and 
are compared by oriental writers to the ears of 
the elephant. ‘The best teak-timber for ship- 
building was supplied to Bombay from the 
nountains of the Malabar Ghauts, where the 
tree is found rather in detached clumps, of some 
extent however, than in extended forests. It is 
also found on the mountainous parts of the Co- 
romandel coast, along the banks of the Godave- 
ry up to Poloonsha. 


This 





It proceeds far into the 
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interior of India, and may be seen in the moun- 


tains of Bunduleand, Jn the form how- 
ever of only a moderate-sized shrub, Dr. 
Roxburgh introduced the ‘Leak inte the low 
erotnds of the Cirears as early. ag 1790, and 
Lord Cornwallis and Colonel Kya planted it in 


Bengal about the same time. The Calcutta Bo- 
tanic Garden contains a number of these trees. 
Krom the Saharunpore Botanie Garden, in 30° 
9 N. lat. (where, its buds being covered with 
scales, it is enabled to resist cold, besides its 
leaves falling and giving it a season of rest), the 
tree has been spread along the Doab Canal; the 
whole of the intermediate country is suited to its 
cultivation, and the ast India Company have 
ordered the Malabar forests to be preserved. 
The most extensive forests are however those 
extending along the banks of the Lrrawady, es- 
peelally in Peen —Hvg. Cyc. See Trax. 

(S087) TECTONA GRANDIS. Far. Hur 
Leak. Wynaad about Sultan’s Battery, searce ; 
considered superior to the common ‘leak.— 
Mcloor. M. E. 

(8088) THCTONA HAMILTONTA Hanutr- 
TON Teak. This is an inferior species of teak 
that grows on the banks of the Irrawaddy ; ana 
from native descriptions, appears to be found ju 
the province of Yay.—d/ason. 

(S089) TECTONA 'TERNIFOLIA, of Ten- 
asserinn.— Mason, 

(S090) PEABAT.. 

Teybal, Guz. Tixp, Pens. 

The seeds and capsules of the Xaudhorylia 
hostile, which are employed by the natives of 
northern India as a remedy for the tooth-aehe, 
and also for intoxicating fish. ‘They have a 
warm, spieyv, pepper-like pungeney, a property 
Which is partteipated in by the bark, and other 
parts of the tree. — Faulhuer, 

(8091) TEIPATA. Leaves of Laurts or 
CINNAMOMUM. Malabathrum, the folia Mala- 
bathri of the ancients.——len, Phar. 

(S092) TELEKIA, Composira.—This plant 
bears a yellow flower, and grows in any common 
garden soil.— Aiddel/. 

(S093) TIDLINI, Inpran Butsrerina Fry. 
Meloe or My'abris Cichorii. The wine coverts. 
are marked with large spots of light brown 
alternating with deep blue. Another blistering 
fly is small, steel blue, Cantharis Violacea.—- 
Ben. Phar. 

(8094) TEMIA (Le Vaillant), a genus of 
Perching Birds, which, Cuvier observes, M. Vicil- 
lot has changed into Crynsirina, and Dr. Tors- 
field into Phrenotria, whilst M. Temminek  ar- 


ranges them under Glaucopis. Mr. Swainson thts 


characterises Crypsirina .—-Bill shorter than the, 
head, much compressed ; the culinen  considera- 
bly arched, and curved from the base. Nostrils 
small, basal, concealed by incumbent. feathers, 
which are either soft or setaceous. Wings short, 
much rounded ; the primaries hardly longer than 
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TEPHROSIA APOLLINEA. | 
the secondaies. Tail feathers broad and obtuse. 
Feet moderate, arboreal. The middle toe and claw 
short, but as long as the tarsus ; lateral toes 


unequal ; hind toe and claw shorter than . the 


tarsus. It is a native of India. . | 

(8095) Crypsirina vagabonda (vagabundo) and 
C. Temia are umong the species given as examples. 
The first of these is the Pica vagabunda of Gould 
(‘Century of Birds fromthe Himalaya mountains’). 
Dr. Horsfield, who gives Corvus variuns as the 
synonym of his Phrenotriz Temia (the Chekitut, 
or Benteot, of the Javanese’, states that although 
not a rare bird in Java, his Phrenetriz is by no 
means familiar, and never approaches the villages 
and habitations like many others. (‘ Zoological 
Researches in Java.’)— Eng. Cye. 

(8096) TENTUKIE, the Malayala name of 
a Ceylon tree which grows to about twelve or 
eighteen inches in’ diameter, twelve feet high : 





TERMINALIA. 


(8100) TEPHROSIA. PISCATORIA, — the 
Fisher’s Tephrosia, contains the narcotic principle 
of the genus, and is used in the East Indies for 
the same purposes as 7. dowicaria is in the 
West Indies.—Hng. Qye, 

(8101) TEPHROSIA PURPUREA. Gatu- 
GA PURPUREA. | . > 

Poonkhie, Sans. | Surpunka, Bene. 

A native of the sandy coast of Coromandel. 
The root is bitter, and given by the native prac- 
titioners in dyspepsia and chronic diarrhaa.— . 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 292. 

(8102) TEPHROSIA TINCTORIA, the Cey- 
lon Indigo, is a shrubby glabrous plant with 5 - 
pairs of leaflets, silky and villous beneath ; flow- 
ers purple or flesh-coloured, seated on axillary 
peduncles ; straight pendulous legumes. ‘This 
plant is a native of Ceylon, where it 13 called 
Auil. Its tissue vields a blue colouring-matter, 


it. ca mot. he considered valuable. It is sometimes | which has the same properties as the indigo, and 
used by the natives for inferior and common , is used in Ceylon for the same purposes. There 
hare other plants used in Ceylon for dyeing also, 





purposes.— kdye, Ceylon. ! 
(8097) TEPHRODORNIS (Swainson), aj} called AniL-—sug. Cye. 


genus of Drongo Shrikes, Dicruring. [axtapx} > (3103) TERAI. At the north foot of the 
-— Hing. Cye. | Khasia, in the heavily timbered dry ‘Terai, stretch- 

(8098) TEPHROSIA (from regpds,  ash- | ing for sixty miles to the Burrampooter, it 1s 
coloured), the name of a venus of Plants be- | almost inevitable death fora Kuropean to sleep, 
longing to the Papilionaceous division of the | any time between the end of April and of Novem- 
order Leguminosa. The genus consists of shrubs: ber. Many have crossed that tract, but not one 
or herbs, with usually unequally pinnated leaves, | without taking fever; Mr 1. Inglis was the only 


and lanceolate or subulate stipules distinct | survivor of a party of five, and) he was ill from 
from the petiole. ‘The flowers are white or | the effects for upwards of two vearspfter having 


purplish, arranged in racemes which are mostly been brought to death’s door by the first attack, 
axillary ; the ealyx is without bracts, 5-toothed, | which came on within three weeks of his arrival 
nearly equal; vexillum of corolla large, silky | at Churra, and by several relapses. ‘Temper- 
outside, and reflexed in’ a spreading manner ; | ature in September 77° to 80° ; and in| Novem- 
wings adherent to the keel; stamens separate or | ber 75° to 77°.—Looker Hin. Jour. Vol. 1. 
united in one or two parcels; leguine mostly | page 266. | 
sessile, linear, compressed, many seeded, with (8104) TEREBELLUM, a gens of Mollusca 
the valves flat ; seeds compressed. ‘This genus | placed by Cuvier among his Pectinbranchiate 
at present includes 84 species, but it is pro-, Gasteropods, between Cvnla and Voluta ; by 
bable that a more accurate investigation will | De Blainville amone his Angyostomata, between 
result in making several genera of the present | Conus and Odira ; and by Rang between Mitra 
one. The American and Asiatic species are in| and Anei//aria. ‘The fossil Terebellum convolu- 
some measure distinguished by their properties. | éum is the type of Montfort’s genus Serephs. 
In the former a narcotic poison is more fre-| (8105) TEREBELLUM SUBULATUM, a 
quently secreted; in the latter a colouring | native of the East Indies, may be taken as an 
matter.— Hug. Oye. Dr. Wight, in Icones gives | example of the recent species, and 7. contolutunm 
Tephrosia incara, 371 ; sentigosa, 370 ; spinosa, | of the fossu forms.—ng. Cyc. 

872; and tinctoria, 388. (8106) TEREBINTACEAS, a natutal order of 


(8099) TEPHROSIA APOLLINEA. Syw. 
Galega apollinea. A native of Mevpt. The leaflets 
are obovate, oblong, emarginitc, silky under- 
neath. They viekl indigo when fermented, and 
are often mixed with the Alexandrian senna.— 
O Shaughnessy, page 292. T. Apollinea is shrub- 

,»y, and covered with a close pubescence ; the 
leaflets are silky beneath, and in 2 or 8 pairs ; 
the legume is 6 or 7-seeded, and rather pubes- 
cent. 
colouring-matier, which 
Hag. Cyo. 


It is a native of Egypt, and yields a blue 
jig used in dyeing.— 


Dicotyledonous Plants constituted by Jussieu, 
and adopted by De Candolle, Arnott, Don, arf 
other writers on systematic botany. Brown has 
however divided it into five orders, viz. Anacar- 
diacee; Burseracere ; Connaracee; Spondia- 
cere; Amyridacere.—Hng. Cyc, fg 
(8107) TERMINALIA (from ‘ terminus’), is 
the name of a genus ef Plants belonging to the 
natural order Combretacee. The species of this 
genus consist of trees and shrubs, with alternate 
leaves, which are usually crowded together at 
the ends of the branches. -The flowers are 
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TERMINALIA ALATA. 

destitute of petals, and are disposed in spikes, 
which tire racemose and panicled 3 in the lower 
part of the spikes they contain both stamens 
and pistils, but-in the upper part they contain 
ouly stamens ; the liinb of the calyx is campana- 
late, 5-cleft, with acute lobes ; the stamens are 
10 in number, arranged in two series, and are 
longer than the calyx ; the ovary contains two 
ovules ; thestyle is acnte, and the fruit is dra- 
paceous, containing only one seed. All the 
species are inhabitants of the tropical parts of 
Asia and America, ‘Chev are numerous, and 
inany of them are used in medicine and the arts. 
Hug. Cye. Inthe celebrated Myrobalans of 
ancient and eastern pharmacy, an astringency 18 
the prevalent principle, although the fruits of 
Terminalia Chebula ave gently laxative also. T. 
Cutappa affords edible kernels, like almonds, and 
are nained dadam. T. Benzoin in’ the Mauritius 
vives a milky juice, which becomes fragraut 
as it dries, and is burned as incense in churches. 
—O Shaughnessy, paye 339, 

(S108) TERMINALIA. Species. PENTA P- 
TIGRA? Every member of the genus terminalia 
yields useful timber, and = the chebula, and 
bellerica have been noticed as indigenous in 
‘fenasserim. A. still larger timber tree is com- 
mon In the interior, whose winged = fruit 
indicates its connection with Roxbureh’s genus 
pentaptera.— Mason. 


(S109) TERMINALIA ALATA, Atushie. 
YT. Tomentr6Osa, Wall. Roxb. Combretacce, 
Icon 195. * 


Arjuna, SANs. 
Kumbuk, Orne. 
Kooroo-marthi 


Muddee, TEn. 
Maroodum Tree, Ene. 
Jungly karinj, Hunn. 
Maroodum maruin, ‘Tam. CAN. | 
Urjoon, Hinp, | Junglee karing, Duk. 
This tree often grows to a very large size. 
The wood of it is employed for long beams in 
house building. In the northern parts of Canara 
itis used for making boats and canoes. -~Ains. 
Mat. Med. p. 209. Fruit glabrous, bark deeply 
cracked, astringent and febrifuge. As found in 
the Bazars its colour is reddish brown, taste as- 
tringent ; in powder and with oil it is used in 
apthee, (Roxb. FI. Ind. ii. 440.)—O’ Shaugh- 
nessy, p. 340. 
* 


mara, 


The Bark. 
Marndum Bark, Ena. Muddie putta, Tete. - 
Maruduim puttay, ‘Tam. Arjuna, SANS. 
“The bark as it appears in most of the Indian 
bazars is of areddish brown colour, and has a 
strong but not unpleasant, astringent taste. In 
the Southern provinces, the powder of it in con- 
junction with Gingilie oil, is used ag a valuable 
application for the:.. kiudatalic, (Apthe. of grown 
people) and the Akkirum, or Apthee of iuyfap 
—dAins, Mat. Med. p. 58. In the: Wyxge 
Carroo-Marrathoo, Terminalia alata, -is used for 
the same purposes as Ben teak, under which name 





it is frequently sold : common on the Western | 
1819 
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TERMINALIA BELLERICA. 

Ghauts and in Wynaad: wood not durable. 
— Mclvor. a Ne | | 
(SLIOJTERMINALIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. The 
leaves are linear-lanceolate, very thin at both ends, » 
pubescent beneath ; the petioles are also pubes- 
cent, and have two glands at their apex. This 
tree is a native of the Kast ‘Indies, and was for- 
merly called Terminalia Benzoin, as it yields on 
tapping a gum-resin-very similar to benzoin, and 
possessing the saine properties.— Zing. Cyc. 

(8111) TERMINALIA BELLERICA. (Be- 
LERIC MyroBaLan.) Combretacea, Ill. 91. 

Bulla, Duk. ‘Tam kaia marum or 

Beleyluj, Aras. | Tonda muram, also 

Bahira, Sans. ‘Tanikoi or tandee 

Beheyra, Hunn. marum Cattoo eloo- 

Belevleh, Pxrs. pe, ‘Tam. 

Tadi chettoo. Tren, | 

A very large tree; common in Mysore and 
mountainous parts of India; has a straight trunk 
and spreading head ; leaves deciduous about the 
bevinning of the hot season, when the flowers ap- 
pear; fruit round, covered witha grey silky 
down; common in the Decean. The flowers 
have an offensive smell —Jtiddell, Of this tree, 
the wood is white and soft, and not much used. 
The kernel of the fruit is eaten by the natives. 
(Wight No. 11-99, Mysore 27, 18, ‘linnevelly 47, 
Travancore 306, Cleghorn.)\—M. #. J. A. 
Drupe oval, somewhat five-angled, size when dry 
ofa gallnut, and dirty brown colour ; size of a 
nutmeg, and fleshy when fresh, with a grey silky 
down, very astringent ; kernels eaten, and deem- 
ed intoxicating ; bark abounds in gum. Ainslie 
reckons the fruit as astringent, tonic, and attenu- 
aut. Dose one to two drachins. It 13 much used 
in the arts as an astringent, and as the basis of 
several colours.— Shaughnessy, page 341. It is 
abundant inthe Kotah jungles and the wood is 
very hard.—Jrvine. Wood said by Roxburgh to 
be durable, but not much used. In Malabar it 
is hollowed out for canoes, which however are 
said not to be lasting. It is not an uncommon 
treein the Walliar Jungles, but is considered of 
no value there. Perhaps the tree called by the 
name of Tantkat Marum, ow tonda marum, in 
Malabar, is the Terminalia Berryi, which also at- 
tains a large size, and is more nearly allied to 
the Curray Murdah, as belonging to the 
same section of the genus.—W tight. It furnishes 
a large and valuable timber. The wood is 
employed: for making Catamarans, and is 
also hollowed out into grain measures, &c.—_ 
Ains. Mat..Med. p. 206. Myrobalans are the 
dried fruite-of trees very common in many dis- 
tricts of. India ; viz: several species of Terii- 
maltia. ‘They are much valued. as a tanning ma- 
terial. ‘The myrobalans are about an inch in 





| length, about the size and shape of a Spanish 


olive, with an ash yellow coloured pericarp, 
generally strongly. marked with . longitudinal 
wrinkles. ‘They have become a very important 
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TERALINALTA CATAPPA. 
item in commerce, but their introduction to gene- 
ral use can only date back about ten years. 
‘the imports into England, according. to Mr. 
’ Poole, now amount-to about 1200 tous annually: 
from Madras, 1858-54, the exporta. w ere A, 145 
ewt. value 8,447 Rs. —-MESR 

(8112) T ERMINALIA BE RRYL. Vousee 
TACESX. 

Vellai maroodoo, TAM. Vallay murdah marum, 
Vellay murduh wood, Exe, Nast, 

This, judging from some introduced plants 
growing itt Coinbatore, 1s a very large tree. ‘The 
bark ts quite smooth, and nearly as green as the 
leaves. *'The wood is white, described as of ordi- | 
nary quality, used on the coast for canoes, and: 
for making the broad) wooden platters in’ use | 


among fishermen and ship laisears.— Wight. This ; 


tree attains a large size, especially at the foot of, 
the W. Ghauts, where it is used for canoe s, Ke. 


(Wight), Wight No. P11, Travancore 225, 3209, | 
Hort. Garden 64.—AL B. ae 

(8113) TRRMINADLLA CATAPPA, Lin. 
Teon. 172. Combrelucee 


Country almond tree, HNG. Vadom vettetlo, Trin. 





Nattoo = vadom cottay, also | Catappa, MALAY. 
Nattoo vadom maraum, Tam. | fngndi Sans, 
Budamie, Hino Bada, BeNG. 


A beautiful large tree, found in gardens, &e , 
the kernels are eaten and are palatable, the wood 
is also useful. (Wight No. 54, Tort. Garden 
638j)—I bk. 7. Culappa has obovate 
leaves, tapering to the base, pubescent beneath, 
and elands on the under sides of the midrib. 


is originally a native of the East Indies, but has : 


India | cari: 


Some botanists have deseribed the | we 


now become naturalised in the West 
Islands. 
West India species as distinct from the Asiatic, 


but there 1s no good distinetive character. The | 


long, and contains a large seed, which 1s eaten, 
and also yields an oil, in the same manner as the 
almond. ‘This tree, on acconnt of 
foliage, is much planted in’ the tropics for the 
purpose of forming avenues near houses. The 
bark and leaves yield a black pigment. Indian 
ink is manufactured from the juice of this 
tree.——Lng. Cyc. his is probably a Malayan 
species, but is cultivated in India, and is a 
valuable timber tree. Drupe three niches 
long, egg-shaped, grooved; kernel resembles | 
the almond or filbert in taste and compo- | 
sition; yields an excellent fixed oil, and is 
good nourishing food. The bark and leaves are | 
very astringent, and yield a black paint.— | 
P Shaughnessy, page 341. In the Kotah gardens | 
this is a very handsome, garden tree.— Gevl. 
Med. Top. p. 193. We ridinalia: Catappa grows 
commonly in all parts of the Deccan. Tt is rais- 
ed easily from seed, and in a good light soil, 
well watered, will i in two. years “be ten or more 
fect in height, and give blossom... “Iti is rather a 

handsome tree, and, from its. large leaf (which 


ae ee ee ee ee oo ret 


ia Nat Vadomeottay, Tam. 


It | Ains. Mat. Med. p. 


drupaceous fruit of this tree is about 3° inches | Heerda, also Huldah, 


its thiek | 
| Araloo, Crxa. 
| Haritaka, Sans. 


| Writing Is scarcely legible. 


TERMINALIA CHEBULA. 


striking appearance. The fruit is of the size’ of 

a coarse plum, and the kernel, contained within 

the shell. resembles the English Filbert in fla- 
i vour. It is produced at table with the desert. — 
' Riddell. This tree is procurable in Malayalam. The 

wood, judging from an outside specimen, has a 
| good deal the appearance of beech, showing much 
silver grain in some sections, but-it is more . por 
rous andnot so close grained, —W’ igh, It attains. 
a large size in Malabar where the wood ig. much 
esteemed, it is called by the English, the Alinaud 
tree, from the oval shape of.the fruit, but. the 
kernel is cvlindrical.—Wight. 1t is reckoned a 
valuable wood by the natives, who venerally em- 
“ploy it in making Pikotices. —Ains. Mat. Med. 

. 206. 
The fruit. 


Vadomvittiloo. Tet. | 


Badam-i-Llindee, Dux. Ihinghoodie, Saws. 


This has got the appellation of country Al- 
mond, in India, from its resemblance to the Per- 
sian fruit of that name in taste and appearance, 
sthough it has, perhaps, more the flavor of an 
Mnelish filbert. Lt is the produce of a very large 
and certutnly one of the most beautiful trees in 
the world. he tree is the Adoa marum of. the 
Ifortus Malabaricus, the Malayas call it Catap- 
pa. ‘The kernels of this large and most. beauti- 
: ful tree are recommended by the Vy theans as 
ha light and nourishing dict for weak people, —- 
92 and 228. , 


(Sl1l4) TERMINALTIA CIHEBULA. (Cas- 
Myropauan.) Myrobalana Chebula, 
wrth. uw. t. 97. 7 
| Pillamarrda, Cax,. 


Heleit kabule, Ara. 
Helileh Kelan, Pus. 


Dex. | Pilla murdah wood, Ene. 
| Pilla aurda or Kadoo- | Karaka Chettoo, Ten ’ 
koy, TAM. | Har Hara, Umbed’her, 
Alali mara, Can. | Hinxp. 


Kayoobin, Burm. 


Sete eee ts 


This large timber is plentiful throughout the 
' Peou Teak Forests, wood, red-colored, strong and 
: adapted for house- building. Me Clelland. In 
'Tenasseriiu the fruit of the Terminalia Chebula 
‘inixed with au iron clay is in common use to form, 

ia black dye, which ts said to be very good. All the 

Burmese native ink is made from this fruit, 
j but although black when used, in the courge 
of a dozen years it sometimes fades so that the 
The tree 1s found 
throughout the ‘Tenasserim Provinees, but is hot 
very abundant.—Aason.. wae 


It flowers in May. ‘the moachies use the 
fruit to form a black dye.— Riddell. ‘The tender 
leaves of Terminalia chebula are punctured by ‘an 
insect, and its eggs deposited therein ; hollow 
galls, ‘Huldee Kay, Tel. Kadukay, Zam. are sub- 


turns red previous to its falling. off,) has a very sequently formed, these are powerfully astringent, 


} 
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_ TERMINALIA CITRINA. 

and make as good ink as oak galls. They also 
yield to Chintz painters and the Carpet weavers 
at Ellore the most durable yellow. Mr. Rohdes 
states that it forms perfect leather, but is too ex- 
pensive for ordinary tanning purposes. —M. Z. 
J. hk. The trivialname Chebuda, is from Cadbul, 
where it is very abundant.’ It is a large tree, native 
of the forests of India from Cape Comorin to the 
mountains of Oude &c. The tender leaves are 
pnnetured by an insect and its eggs deposited 
therein becomes enlarged into hollow galls, they 
are a powerful astringent and make as good ink 
as oak galls, they also yleld the chintz painters, 
and Carpet weavers their best and most: dura- 
ble yellow. They are called by the Tamuls 
‘‘ kadukay” and by the Telingas aldicoya.— 
Rohides’ M.8.8.  Terminalia Chebula is distin- 
guished by possessing opposite leaves wlrich are 
pubescent beneath. The fruit of this species is 
more astringent than the others and is used for 
the purposes of dyeing. A durable ink is made 
by mixing the salts of iron with an infusion of 
the outer rind of the fruit. Both this species 
and others are subject to the attacks of insects 
producing gall-nuts. ‘hese galls possess the 
astringent principle in abundance, and are also 
used for dyeing. hey are. called Cadacay by 
the Tamuls.—Hng. Cyc. ‘fhis most gigantic tree, 
furnishes planks 8 feet broad. It has a dark 
coloured, heavy and hard wood, but very cross 
grained and difficult to work. It sustamed 
about 400 lbs —Wight. Ht is common in the 
Kotah jungles (Zrvine, .198.): also in the forests 
of Bengal and common in the forests of Western 
India. 


Trunk rarely straight, short, bark ash-coloured, 
branches numerous and spreading. Fruit very 
astringent; in its dry state about the size 
of an olive. With catechn it is applied with 
great advantage in apthous ulcerations. The 
Zengi Har of Bengal, Singi, Tamal. Kurkadaga 
Sans. (Black Myrobalan), is described by Aiuslic 
as the unripe dried fruit, and as a brisk purye. 
It is deep black, oblong, pointed and slender. 
It is called Ahleeluj-asood by the Arabs, Helileh- 
seeah by the Persians, who give it as a cathartic, 
in doses of from 1 to 2 drachms with a little 
1oney.— O'Shaughuessy, page 320. 


(8115) TERMINALIA CITRINA. Crrrox 
MYROBALAN, 


‘Liba, Sans. | 


Common in the Kotah jungles. All these 
Myrobalans are largely collected, and used by 
the natives in dyeing and.iu medicine.— Gen. 
Med. Toh. p. 108. Drupe oblong, lanceolate, 
about two inches Jony, twoin circumference, 
obscurely’ five-grooved, dull orange-yellow, 
smooth ; nut obloug, deeply five-grooved, one- 
celled. Fruit a gentle purgative. It is often 
made into a pickle-—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 340. 


Haria, Harva, Hunn. 
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TERMES. 
(8116) TERMINALIA, GLABRA. Comsre- 


TACEX, —— 
Kirai Maroedoo maram, Tam, | Corry murdah wood, Enc, 

Icon. 196, nearly represents this specics. 
Dr. Wight speaks highly of this wood, and 
states that large beams are readily procurable 
at Coimbatore for house building purposes. 
It is very hard, heavy and durable under 
water. (Wight No 16, Travancore 78, 101, 383, 
Mysore 30, Paulzhaut 2}, Cleghorn.) —aAf? £. J. 
R. Inch bars bear from 430 to 450 lbs.— 
Wraght. | 

(8117) ‘TERMINALIA MOLUGCANA. 
(Sylhet, Moluccas.) Drupe round, ovate, size of 
alarge nutmeg, used as ‘I’. bellerica, for which 
it isesubstituted.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 341. 

(8118) TERMINALIA NITIDA. 

Yella, Duk. 

A large tree with oblong fruit, from which an 
intoxicating liquor is made.— RiddeH. 

(S119) TIERMINALIA RUBRICA. 

Vibbituka, Saws. andra marany, ‘lam. 

Buiira, Bena, Tani, Rieke. 

Beleyleh, Anan. ‘Toondee, ‘TEn, 

A native of the mountainous parts of the Cir- 
cars, growing to be one of the largest trees, with 
an crect trank, and very spreading head. ‘The 
kernel of the fruit is eaten by natives, but is 
reckoned intoxicating when eaten in any quanti- 
ty. Wood white, rather soft, durable and seldom 
used. From wounds in the bark large quanti- 
ties of msipid gum issues. The flowers have a 
strong offensive smell.—Rowds. Rohdes, A. 8. &. 

(S120) TE RMINALIA VIERNIX. One of 
the trees which affords the celebrated Chinese 
black Jaequer.—-O’ Shaughnessy, n. 341. Termi- 
nalia vernix, is a native of China, and the 
Moluccas, and abounds in a resinous juice, 


/Which is collected by the inhabitants, and used 


in the natural state asavarnish. It is also used 
for the same purpose in China.—Dag. Cyc. 

(8121) TERMINALIA VIOLATA, 

Panjah, Bure, 

Both this and Terminalia belerica, * Lai-bwai” 
Burm. ave very plentiful throughout the Pegu, 
Tounghoo, and Tharawaddy Forests ; the former 
less plentiful. Both are large timber and would 
answer for all purposes of house-building. Wood, 
white colored, adapted to every purpose of house 
building.— Ale Clelland. 

(8122) TERMITIN AG, a section of Neurop- 
terous Insects, in which Latreille includes the 
weneta Mantispa, Raphidia, Termes, and Psocus, 
These genera hgwever are usually regarded as 
constituting three distinct families. | 

(8123) TERMITIDA. This family is dis- 
tinguished by the following charieters Wines 
with few transverse nervures, folding horizon- 
tally ; tarsi‘4-joined ; antennee short and monili- 
form; body depressed. 

(8124) TERMES, has the head large and 
rounded, and, besides the ordinary compound 
eyes, it has three ocelli, or simple eyes, situated on 


TERNSTROMIACE:. 
the upper surface; the antenna are as long as the 


head and thorax, inserted in front of the eyes, . 


and composed of about 18 joints. The abdomen 
is terminated by two small jointed appendages. 

(8125) TERMITES, orn WHITE ANTS. 

Anai, Manav. Chelluo, am. 

Dewuk, Hino. Cheduloo, ‘Tex. 

White ants, as thev are often called (though 
they have little affinity with the true Ants), are 
chiefl¥ confined to the tropics ; some few species 
however extend into the temperate regions. Like 
the Bees, Wasps, and Ants, which live in society, 
the Termites are composed of three kinds of in- 
dividuals—inales, females, and what are termed 
neuters or workers. ‘Their ravages in the warm- 
er parts of the globe are well known.  #hey 
unite in societies composed each of au immense 
number of individuals, living in the ground and 
in trees, anc often attacking the wood-work of 
houses, in which they form innumerable galleries, 
all of which lead to a central point. In forming 
these galleries they avoid piercing the surface of 
the wood-work, and hence it appears sound 
when the slightest touch is sometimes sufficient 
to cause it to fall to pieces. ‘The ‘Termites 
sometimes erect their domiciles on the ground, 
in the form of pyramids or cones, sometimes 
with a roof, and these nests are often very 
numerous, and resemble the huts of savages. 
The larvee nearly resemble the perfect in- 
sect, excepting that they possess no wings. The 
pupse have rudimentary wings. The neuters 
differ from the males and females in possessing 
no wings, in having the body stouter, the head 
much longer, aud provided with long jaws cross- 
ing at the extremity. They are said to defend 
the nests, and, stationing themselves near the 
outer surface, they are the first to make their ap- 
pearance when their habitation is disturbed. 
‘They will attack the party molesting them, and 
bite with considerable strength. ‘The negroes 
and Hottentots in Africa and people of India, 
consider these insects a great delicacy. They 
are destroyed with quick-lime, or more readily 
with arsenic, which is thrown into their habita- 
tions. —Hug. Cyc. | 

($126) TERNSTROMIACEH, heads, a 
natural order of Polypetalous Hxogenous Plants. 
[t consists of trees or shrubs with altcrnate coria- 
ceous leaves, without stipules, mostly undivided, 
and sometimes with pellucid dots. ‘The flowers 
are generally white in colour, sometimes pink or 
red, and are arranged in axiliary or terminal pe- 
duncles, articulated at the base. “The calyx is com- 
posed of 5 or 7 sepals, imbricated in sestivation, 
the innermost the largest ; petals 5,6, or 9, 
often combined at the base ; stamens indefinite, 
with monadelphous or polyadelphous filaments, 
and versatile or adnate anthers ; ovary superior ; 
capsule 2-7-celled ; seeds few, attached to a cen- 


«tral axis, with little or no albumen, and a 


straight embryo, the cotyledons of which are 





TETRANTHERA ROXBURGHTL, — 
very large,-and often filled with oil.. This order 
includes the Zéeacee of Mirbel and the Cumellice 


of De Candolle. Their closest affinity 1s. with 


the order Guttifere, from which they differ in 
their alternate leaves ; in the parts-of their flowers 
being 6 aud its multiples ; in the calyx being 
distinct from the corollas in their twisted sestiva- 
tion, and in their thin inadherent cotyledons. 
They have also relations with Hypericacese’ and 
Maregraaviacer. The plauts of this order are 
principally inhabitants of Asia and America and 
one species of Africa. — Hug. Cye. 7 : 

(8127) TERU-KUNDLE, the Tamil name of 
a Ceylon tree which grows to about two feet in 
diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is used 
in country vessels, and produces a fruit which 
is eaten by the natives.—LHdye, Crylon. 

(8128) THTRAGONIACK AY, Aizoons, a na- 
tural order of Exogenous Plants. It includes 
the Genera Jefragonia, Alzoon, Sesnvium, and 
Miltus, which are generally placed in the order 
Ficoidee, or Mvsembryacea. The reason given 
by Dr. Lindley for this separation is the want 
of petals in these genera, as he considers that the 
tendency to produce petals in the Mesembryacee 
is of too powerful a nature to admit exception. 
The relation of these apetalous Ficoidee to 
Chenopodiacee is so strong, that Dr. Lindley 
says ‘“ there is no character to distinguish them 
except their ovary being formed of several 
carpels.”—Hng. Cyc. 

(8129) TETRAGONIA EXPANSA is a 
native of New Zealand and Japan, and is used 
by the natives of those countries as a remedy in 
those forms of cutaneous disease ealled scorbutic. 


/The Aizoon Canariense and 4. Hispanicum grow 


on the sea-coasts of the Canary Isles and Spain, 
and are amongst the plants which yield soda alter 
burning.— Eng. Gye. : 

(8130) TETRANTHERA, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Lanracee. ‘The 
flowers are diecious, some hermaphrodite, nvo- 
Incrated, The calyx 6-parted, the segments 
nearly equal or wanting. The fertile stamens 
eenerally about 9, in the petaloid flower than 12 
to 21. The leaves are variable, with pinnate 
veins.— Lng Cye. 

(8131) TEPRANTILERA MONOPETALAg 

Junglee race am Hino. | Nara mamidee ‘Trt. 

(8182) TETRANTHERA ROXBURGHIH, 
Ness. ‘yn. SEBLFERA GLutTINosa, Loureiro. 
‘Tetranthera apetala, Roxb. Corom. Pl ot. P47. 
and FL. Ind. iii. p. 819. Litsea scbifera, Pers. 

Mueda ka jhar, Hinn. | 

Mountains of India. ‘The wood is the mueda 
lukree of Hindostanee druggists, and a favourite 
application to bruises and wounds. It is some- 
what fragrant, and slightly balsamic and sweet. 
—O’ Shaughnessy, p. 548. Tetranthera Rox- 
burghit is a variable plant, a native of the moun- 
tains of India and China. ‘The fruit is globose, 
black and about the size of a pea, yielding ‘a kind 
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| Be -TETRAONID &, 
of greasy exudation from which the Chinese 
manufacture candies of a bad quality, and which 


serves as.a basis for salves. This fixed oikis sup-_ 


posed to constituie the principal part of the fruit 
of Persea gratissina, so much esteemed in the 
West Indies nuder the name of Avocado Pear.— 


diag. Cye. Wight gives in [cones Tetrauthera, gla- | 


brata, 1838; ligustrina, 1835; monopetala, 
1833; Panamanja, 1536; tomentosa, 1834; 
Wichtiana, 1833. 

($133) TELRANTHERA TOMENTOSA. 
Lauraceaé, loon. 1834. 

a Mussay payattie, Ta. 

This is a considerable sized tree, but not de- 
scribed by Roxburgh, though he is the authority 
for the name, hence, says Wight, Tam unable 
to learn any thing of its properties from his 
work. — Fight. 

(8134) TETRAO-PERDIX NIVICOLA, Dr. 
Hooker says that when he descended, he break- 
fasted on this, the ITimalayan grouse, a small gre- 
garious bird which inhabits the loftiest stony 
mountains, and utters a short ery of ‘ Quik, 

uiok.” In character and appearance it is inter- 
inediate between vrouse and partridge, and 1s 
vood eating, though tough.—Hooker. fim. 
Jour. Vol. IL. p. 113. 

(8135) TETRAONIDA, a family of Rasorial 
Birds, to which the common Grouse belongs. 
Mr. Swainson thus defines the ‘ Teéraoude, 
Partridges and Grouse:—Bill and tail very 
short; hallux elevated ;” and he comprises un- 
der the family the following genera and sub-ge- 
nera :— 

Oryptonyx, Temm. ; Odontophorus, Vieill. ; Or- 
dygis, Ul. ; Veérao, with the sub-genera, Ledrao, 
Linn., Lagopus, Willughby, Lyrurus, Sw., Ple- 
rocles, ‘Vemm., and Cenlrocerens, Sw., Perdix, 
of Briss., with the sub-genera Perdia, Chatopus, 
Sw., Codurnia, Briss., Plilopachus, Sw., ard Or- 
tia, Stedh.; Crypéarus, UL, with the sub-genera 
Crypturns and Nothurus, Wagl. 

Mr. G..R. Gray, in his ‘ List of the Genera 
of Birds,’ “arranges the Tetraonide between the 
Phasianide and the Chionidide, with the follow- 
ing sub-families and geuera :— 

1. Perdicine. 
Genera :—Rhizothera, G. R. Gray ; Plilopa- 


chus, Sw.; Ithaginis, Wagl.; Lerwa, Hodes ; | 


Plernistes, Wayl.; Francolinus, Briss. ; Chacura, 
Hodgs. ; Perdiz, Antiq. ; Arborophila, Hodges. ; 
Coturnia, Antiq. ; Jollulus, Bonn. ; Odoulo- 
phorus, Vieill.; Ortyx, Steph.; Lophorlya, 
Bonap. ; Cudlipepla, Wagt. 

9. Tetraonime. 

Genera :—TZelrao, Linn. ; Lyrurus, Sw.; Bo- 
nasa, Briss. (Bonasia, Bouap.); Ceatrocercus, 
Sw.; Lagopus, Briss. 
oA | 8. Plerocling. — 

Genera :—Pierocles, Temm. ; Syrrhaptes, Ml. 

(8186) Péterocles Setarius the Pin-Tailed 
Sand-Grouse, Ganga Cata,is an example of 


—_ 


by 


TETRODON. 


the Grouse of Asia. ‘This bird is very numer” 
ous on the arid plains of Persia. Not very 
numerous in France, on the sterile Landes near 
the Pyrenees, and along the coast of the Mediter- 
rauean : less common in Provence. and Dauphine, 
where they occasionally arrive ; more common in 
Spain, Sicily, Naples, and throughout the Levant. 
‘Temminck, who gives these \ocalities, states, in 
the fourth part of his ‘ Manual,’ second edition, 
that it is common in Provence, in the uncultivat- 
ed plains of Crau, and says that it avoids cultured 
tracts, aud only inhabits the sterile Landes of the 
south ; but he adds that it is abundant in the 
Pyrenees, and that it is to be found all the year 
round in the markets of Madrid. Mr. Gould 
states that the species is found in the north of 
Africa. It feeds on seeds, insects, and the 
young shoots of plants. —Lng. Cye. 

(8137) Cryptonys, is a genus which has been 
variously placed, and hy some amongst Teéra- 


onide. It has the following characters :—Bill 
strong, stout, compressed, convex above, curved 


towards the point ; nostrils longitudinal, placed 
in the middle of the bill, and covered by a naked 
membrane ; orbits and lore naked ; hind toe 
without any nail, not touching the ground. 
Wings short; third, fourth, and fifth quills 
longest. 

(8138) Cryptonyx cristatus (C. coronatus, 
Temm.), is the Rouloul de Malacca of Sonnerat. 
According to Mr. T. C. Eyton, the Malay 
native name is Bestum (‘ Catalogue of a Collec- 
tion of Birds from Malaya,’ &c.,) in ‘ Zool. Proc.,’ 
1839. 

These beautiful birds haunt the great forests 
of Malaya, Sumatra, and Java, Wild and shy, 
they avoid the face of man, and are kept in capti- 
vity with creat diffienlty.— Hag. Oye. 

(8139) TETRODON, a genus of Fishes of 
the order Plectognathi. These fishes, insiead of 
having distinct teeth as usual in the class, have 
the jaws provided with a substance resembling 
ivory, formed somewhat like the beak of a bird, 
and fitted for crushing crustaeeous animals and 
Fuci, upon which they live. Both the Tetrodons 
and Diodons (Diodon, Linn), a very closely allied 
genus, have the power of inflating the body with 
wind, or rather a membrane, which extends along 
the under side of the abdomen, which causes them 
taafloat on the surface of the water, without the 
power, it is said, of directing their course ; the 
membrane, when inflated, gives to the fish an 
almost spherical form and is usually defended 
spines and prickles. The pectoral fins 
arp xather small; and besides these and the 
tail fin, they have one dorsal and a ven- 
tral fin. The Diodons have but one large 
tooth above and below, and are usually protect- 
ed by large st rong spines. The Tetrodons are 
distinguished by the possession of four 
large teeth, the jaws being each divided by a 
central suture. Thesg fishes are confined to The 
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scas of warn climates; some of them are called | great feast given by Ahasuerus, were “ white, 
Globe-Fishes.— Hug. Cyc. | | green, and blue hangings.” ‘The word  coives- 
(8140) TEUCKIUM (from Teucer), a genus | ponding to green is Karpas in the Hebrew. It 

of plants belonging to the natural order Lumé-| seems to mean cotton-cloth made into curtains, 
acea, or Lubiute. | which were striped white and blue. © Such may 
(8141) TEUCRIUM SCORODON 1A, Wood | be seen throughout India in the present day, in 
Germander, or Sage, has cordate downy petio-| the form of what are called purdahs. Vide 
late-crenate leaves ; the flowers are ofa pale- | « Essay on Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine,” p. 
yellow colour, with violaceous stamens, and are | 145, ‘He mode in which these are used, and 
arranged in lateral and terminal l-sided ra- | the employment of the same colours in 
cemose ; the stem is erect, hispid, pubescent, or stripes, is still shown in su¢runjees, or cotton car- 
nearly glabrous, It is a native of Murope in| pets. ‘That the Hindoos were in the habit of 
woody hilly situations, where the soil is dry and | spinning threads of different materials appears, 
stony. It is not an uncommon plant in Great | from another part of the Institutes of the same 
Britain, The sinell and tasste of this plaut re- | lawgiver, where it is directed that the sacri- 
senble very much the hop. In Jersey, where it | ficial threads of 2 Brahmin must be made of cot- 
is called Ambroise, the inhabitants use it as a/ ton, that ofa shatriya (second caste,) of sana 
substitute for hops in their beer ; and by some (Crotalaria juncea) and that of a Vaisya, of 
persons the bitter given by the Germander is | wootlen thread. ‘The natives of India prepare 
preferred to that of the hop. fabrics not only of cotton, but also of hemp, aud 
(8142) THUCKIUM SCORDIUM, It isa of jute, and other substitutes for flax ; also of a 
native of Kurope and the temperate parts of variety of silks, and of the wool of the sheep, 
Asia in boggy wet plaecs. goat, and camel, as well as mixed  fabries of 
(8143) THUCRIUM CHAMJEDRYS, Wall, | different kinds. But it is for the delicacy of the 
or Common Germauder, has ovate iucisoserrate | mustins, especially of those woven at Dacca, that 
leaves, tapering into a footstalk ; the flowers are i India has so long been famous. It is pleasing 
reddish-purple, and arranged im axillary whorls! to find that these manufactures still continue 
of three flowers ; the stem is ascending, and most | pre-eminent for fineness combined — with 
frequently villous. Itis a native of Europe and | softness. From. a careful examination of 
some parts of Asia, on walls and rocks and dry | the cottons erown mn diferent parts of India, 
places. It is only rarely found in Great Britain. | as well as of those of other parts of the world, 
—--Lng. Cyc. This 18 an Ingredient i the cele- we find that it I's not owing to any excellence itr 
brated Theriaca andromachi, or éreay faroog.— | the raw material that the superiority m the ma- 
O'Shaughnessy, p. 488. nufacture is due, for spinners, here, say that the 
(Sl4+) TEATILE ARTS, The Kast has, | Indian cotton is unfit for their purposes, being 
from the earliest times of which we have anv | not only short but coarse in staple. It is owing, 
record, been famous for its textile fabries ; and! therefore, to the infinite care bestowed by the 
Judia, notwithstanding the great mechanieal in- | native spinners and weavers on every part of 
ventions of the western world is still able te pro- | their work, that the beauty of the fabric is due; 
duce her “ webs of woven air,” which a Manufac- | aided, as they are, by that matchless delieacy of 
turer of the last century attempted to depreciate, | touch for which the Hiudoos have long been 
by ealling them * the shadow ofa commodity,” ot | famous. But this is no small advantage, for, 
the same time that lis townsmen wer doing all | according to one of. their authors, tye first, the 
they could to imitate the reality, and which .they | best, and most perfect of instruments is the hu- 
have not yet been able to excel. man hand.” Experiments were made for a se- 
Cation Manufacture.—Though the invention | ries of vears, at the expense of the Indian Go- 
and completion of a loom for weaviny would | yernment, to grow American cotton in the Dacca 
indicate a high degree of ingenuity as well | district, but without strceess, owing, if was 
as a considerable advance in some other arts, | thought by the Ameriean planter m charee, to 
the Hindoos were acquainted with it at*a/ excess of moisture, and to the depredations of 
very early period, for in the hymrs of the | insects.— Royle. ‘The Hincoo weaver is often 
Rig Veda, composed at least 1200 years B. C., | deseribed as hanging his loom to a tree, 
‘weavers’ threads” are alluded to;- and in the | and sitting with his feet in the eround. Tf 
Institutes of Manu it is directed,-—-“ Let a weaver | he did so, his productions would appear 
who has received ten bales of cotton-thread give | more wonderful than they are, as being. still 
them back, increased to eleven by the rice-water | more the result of means unsuited to the end. 
and the like used in weaving.” That cotton | But a late resident of Dacca has given a 
was employed at very early periods is also evi- | minute account of ' the cotton manufacture 
dent from the Iudian name of eotton, Karpas, oc- | of that district, and thence we learn positive- 
curring in the Book of Esther, ch. i. v.'6, in the lv, what miglit as certainly have been inferred, 
aqgount of the hangings in the court of the Per- | that great care is bestowed on‘every part of the 
sian palace at Shushan, on the occasion of the! process. The spinning-wheel is usually ‘cotisi- 
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dered to be an improvement upon the distaff and. 


spindle as our machinery is upon the: inexpen- 
sive spiuning-wheel. In facilitating work and 
dinunishin expense, the spinuing-wheel was, no 
doubt, a great improvement, and is. still em- 
ploved throughout India for the ordinary and 
coarser fabrics. But the spindle still holds its 
place in the hands of the Hindoo woman, when 
employed in spinning thread for the fine 
aud delicate muslins to which the names of 
“Dew of Night,” “ Running Water,” &e., are 
applied by the natives,-and which, no doubt, 
formed the Zela ventosa of the ancients; and 
those called Gangitika in the time of Arrian were 
probably produced in the same locality. Mr 
James ‘Taylor, late of the medical service of 
Bengal, in a report. which was sent by the Court 
of Directors to Lidia, gave much interesting infor- 
nation respecting the cotton manufacture of Dac- 
cas aud to the Exhibition of L851, he sent a series 
of views of the different parts of the process, to- 
gether w.th the instruments used in spinning, as 
well as some specimens of their fine thread. He 
shows that the Hindoo woman first cards her 
cotton with the jaw-bone of the doade¢ fish, which 
isa species of Silurus; she then separates the 
seeds by means of a small iron roller worked 
backwards and forwards upon a flat board. An 
equally small bow is used for bringing it to the 
state of a downy fleece, which is made up into 
sinall rolls to be held in the hand during the pro- 
cess of spinning. The apparatus required for this 
consists of a delicate iron spindle, having a small 
ball of clay atiached to it, in order to give it 
sufficient weight in turning, and imbedded ina 
little clay there is a piece of hard shell, on which 
the spindle turns with the least degree of friction. 
Besides these, a moist air and a temperature of 
80° is found best suited to this fine spinning, and 
it,1s therefore practised early in the mornings and 
in the evenings, sometimes over a shallow vessel of 
water, the evaporation from which imparting the 
necessary (legree of moisture. The spinners of 
yaru for the Chundeyree muslins in the dry cli- 
mate of North-West India are described as 
working in underground work-shops, on account 
of the greater uniformity in the moisture of the 
atmosphere. The Indian  spinning-wheel is 
looked upon with contempt by those who look 
to the polish rather than to the fitness of 
a tool. Professor Cowper, than whom none is a 
better judge, observing that the wood-work of 
some of these spinning-wheels was richly carved, 
inferred that the strings with which the circum- 
ference was formed mizht have some use, and not 
have been adopted from poverty or from idleness. 
In making woyking models of these instruments, 
he has found that in no other way could he pro- 
duce such satisfactory results as by closely 
imitating the models before him, the strings 
giving both tension ard elasticity to the 
instrument, The spindles, moreover, being 
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slightly bent or the hand held obliquely, the yarn 
at every turn of the spindle slips off the end 
and becomes twisted As the different pro- 
cesses are fully described in the work allud- 
cd to, IT need not, says Dr. Royle, dwell 
further on this part of the subject, except 
to mention that the common dimensions of 
a piece of Dacca muslin are twenty vars 
in length by one in breadth. There are more 
threads in the warp thanin the woof, the latter 
being to the former in a piece of muslin weigh- 
ing twenty tolas or siccas, in the proportion of 
9 to 11; one end of the warp is generally fringed, 
sometimes both. The value of a piece of plain 
nitslin is estimated by its length and the num- 
ber of threads in the warp, compared with its 
weight. ‘The greater the length and number of 
threads and the less the weight of the piece, the 
higher is its price. It is seldom, however, 
that a web is formed entirely of the finest 
thread which it is possible to spin. ‘The local 
committee of Dacca having given notice that 
they would award prizes for the best piece of 
muslin which could be woven in time for the 
exhibition, the prize of 25 rupees was awarded 
to Hubeeb Oolla, weaver of Golkonda, near 
Dacca. The piece is ten yards louy and one wide, 
weighs ouly 3 oz, 2 dwts. and may be passed 
throngh a very small ring. Though the eotton 
inanufactures of India have so greatly fallen off, 
from the cheapness of English manufactured 
goods, it is gratifying, as well as unexpected, to 
learn from Mr. ‘Taylor, that, as the finest 
muslins formed but a small portion of the goods 
formerly exported to England, the decay of the 
Dacca trade has had comparatively little influ- 
ence on this manufacture, as these delicate 
manufactures still maintain their celebrity in 
the country, and are still considered worthy 
of being included among the most acceptable 
gifts that can be offered to her native prin- 
ces; and he believes that the muslin made 
at present 18 superior to the mannfacture of 
1790, and fully equal to that of the reign of 
Aurungzebe. He also informs us that a College 
for the education of the natives, stands on the 
site of the former English factory. Fine mus- 
lins were sent to the Exhibition of 1851, not only 
from Dacca, but also from Kishengurh in Ben- 
oul; likewise from as far south as Collar, in the 
Rajah of Travancore’s dominions, as well as 
from Chundeyree in the Gwalior territories. 
Specimens of almost every variety of the cotton 
mannfacture such as the coarse garrhas and 
guzzces for packing, clothing, and for covering 
corpses, with dosootees, &c. for tents, canvas 
for sails, towels, and table-cloths, and— every 
variety of calico, were sent from the is-. 
lands of the Indian Ocean, from Nepal 
and Assam, as well as from all along the 
valley of the Ganges, from. Bengal up to the 
Jullundur Doab, in ther Sikh territoxies ; also 
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Rajah of Nagpore. The finest pieces of calica,. 
aud Punjum longcloth, were sent-from Juggia- 


pettah, in the Northern Circars, which was 
formerly the great seat of this manufacture. 
It is curious that some of these places, noted 
even for their manufactures, did not grow their 
own cotton. Dacea, no doubt, grew most of 
what it required for its muslins, because the 
thread did not swell in bleaching, but it also 
imported cotton formerly from Surat, as well 
as from Central India. Azimgurh imports its 
cotton chiefly from the same source to which 
the Northern Cirears was also formerly in- 
debted, while Chundeyree imports its cotton 
from the distant valley of Nimur. Among 
the fabrics there were a great variety, which 
proves that the natives are acquainted with 
every kind of weaving, from guzzees and 
vauzes, to striped, chequered, and flowered 
muslins. ‘he last are interesting as specimens 
of an art which has been long known in the ast, 
and the mode of making which has often puzzled 
weavers in this country. In manufacturing 
fired (jamdanec) fabrics, Mr. Taylor informs 
us, they place the pattern, drawn upon paper, 
below the warp, and range along the track of the 
woof a number of cut threads, equal to the flowers, 
or parts of the design intended to be made ; 
aud then with two small fine pointed bamboo 
sticks, they draw each of these threads between 
as many threads of the warp as may be equal to the 
width of the figure which is to be formed. When 
all the threads have been brought between the 
warp, they are drawn close by a stroke of the ley. 
The shuttle is then passed by one of the weavers, 
through the shed, and the weft having been 
driven home, it is returned by the other weaver.” 
Most of these flowered muslins are uniform in 
colour but some are in two colours, and chiefly 
woven in Bengal. Specimens of double weaving 
in cotton, and showing considerable skill, with 
a pleasing arrangement of pattern and colours, 
were sent from Khyrpore, in Sindh. These 
arealso woven in Ganjam. Flax, hemp, aud 
substitutes for them are all well known and 
extensively cultivated in every part of India ; 
but flax is so solely on account of its seeds, which 
yield oil and oil cake, though some very 
good flax has been produced in some parts 
of Bengal ; and the hemp, on account of the 
intoxicating principles secreted in its leaves and 
yreen parts, and which in different forms is 


known under the name of Bhang, husheesh, churus.. 


‘The fibre of the plant, as grown in the plains is 
too dry and brittle to be -usef ul . either for rope 
making or for textile fabrics, though in the 


Jlimalayas some excellent ropes and canvas are 
made, aud the culture might be greatly extended | 


if there was demand for the produce.. Species of 
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tch, Ahmedabad, Surat, and Dharwar, 
western side of India; and frogg the. 





THATCH. 
crotalaria, of hibiscus, of corcherus and of 


‘Imany other genera, yield fibres: which. ave 
4 used for rope-making ; but that of the species:of 


corchorus, commonly called juée, for . making 
gunuy bags, used for packing, which are even ex- 
ported to America for packing their cotton. In 
the Peninsula these bags are made of Croéalaria 
juncea, or goni plant.. The Rhea fibre, which is 
closely allied to, if not identical with, the-China 
crass, is used for making fishing-lines and some 
kinds of fabric, but its employment may be 
ereatly extended. So also the plantain, the 
pine-apple, and the sanseviera fibre, of all of 
which some fabrics have been made andexhibit- 
ed, but in too small quantities to attract xuuch 
attention, though soime will probably beceme 
important articles of commerce.— Hoyle, Aris 5c. 
of India, page 487 to 494. | 

(8145) THALICTRUM (from the Greek 
adasxrpov), a cenus of Plants belonging to the natu- 
ral order Ranunculaceae. It consists of herbs which 
have usually a fetid smell like rue, and hence are 
called Meadow Rues. The species have peren- 
nial roots with annual stems. ‘The flowers are 
corymbose, panicled, and somewhat racemose, of 
a green, white, or yellow colour; they have no 
involucre and no petals; the calyx is composed 
of 4 or 5 petal-like sepals ; carpels 4-15 in nuin- 
ber. Upwards of 50 species are enumerated, 
which are mostly natives of the temperate and 
colder parts of the world.— Ang. Cyc. ; 

(8146) THALICTRUM  FOLIOLOSUM, 
(Vern. Peli juree; Shuprak.) This plant is 
found at Mussooree, and generally on the Hima- 
lavas. Specimens of the roots were sent by Dr. 
Faleoner of Secharunpore. Another species of 
‘Thalictrum (flavum) is common in France, where 
it is termed “ the poor man’s rhubarb’, as a 
Substitute for which medicine it is generally em- 
ployed. The Indian species is easily procurable 
from the hills, though not known in the bazars 
of the lower provinces. ‘The root deserves ex~ 
tensive trial, and promises to succeed well as a 
febrifuge of some power, and a tonic aperient of 
peculiar value.—O' Shaughnessy, page 161. 

(8147) THALLOGENS, a class of Plants 
proposed by Lindley to include those Flowerless 
Plants which are distinguished by the absence of an 
axial stem. Itineludesall the Cryptogamia, with 


the exception of Berns and Mosges. [ACROGENS. | 
—Hng. Cyc. ~ es 

(8148). THANICOY. Tam. 
BELLERICA. ; 


— TRERMINALIA 


Y MARUM, a tree common 
» and .in Coorg ; wood. much 
‘unable, béing very liable to be 
attacked by inséatae-Mclvor. M. #. J. RB. 
(8150) THA'ECH. Inthe Peninsula of India 
the ordinary thatch in use with the people, is 
made of Palmyra leaves : This is the best thatch 
for houses and the most durable. Next to 
it in Madras, ranksin value a grass which 
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grows on the banks of rivulets, in the low 
country, aud is called “ Koary,”?* Cyperus 
textilis. The leaf of the Cocoanut, is ‘a very 
perishable material and only employed by the 
very poor. Inthe Dekhan a long grass is chief- 
ly used. The Karens in Burmah use the large 
palmated leaf of a tall wild palm, a species of 
Livistonia, but the Europeans and Burmese use 
the leaves of the “ Nipa.” The Karens in Amherst 
province employ the tall grasses “ Imperata Cy- 
lindrica,” “ Saccharum Cylindricum,” and 8. 
Svontaneum. Ed. Long grasses and Sedges (Arun- 
do, Saccharum and Seleria,) ave cut and stacked 
along the water’s edge of the Burhampooter in 
huge brown piles, for export and thatching.— 
flooker, Him. Jour. Vol. U1, page 373. 

(8151) THEA, a genus of Plants belonging to 
the tribe Camedliee and natural order Ternstromi- 
ace@, which has been so named from the slightly 
altered Chinese name of the dried herb which now 
forms the almost universal beverage of the Bri- 
tish Isles. ‘Though now so extensively employ- 
ed, the introduction of tea into Europe is of 
comparatively recent origin. ‘Tea however must 
have been used in China from very early times. It 
is differently named in different parts of China, as 
Tcha, or Cha, also ‘Tha, whence we have Tsia, 
The, and Tea. In Persian works in use in 
India, tea is called Cha-i-Khutai, or Tea of Ca- 
thay. The genus Zkea is characterised by 
having a calyx which is persistent, without 
bracts, 5-leaved, leaflets imbricated, the outer 
ones smaller ; petals of the corolla 6 to 9, 
hypogynous, imbricated, the inner ones the 
largest, all adhering together at the base; 
stamens numerous, in several rows, adher- 
ing to the bottom of the petals ; filaments fili- 
form, anthers incumbent, 2-celled, oblong, with 
a thickish connectivum, cells opening longitudin- 
ally ; ovary free, 3-cclled ; ovules 4 in each cell, 
inserted alternately into the central angle, the 
upper ones ascending, the lower pendulous ; 
style trifid, stigmas 3, acute ; capsule spheroidal, 
2-3-lobed, 3- or by abortion 2-celled, with loculi- 
cidal dehiscence, or with the dissepiments form- 
ed from the turned-in edges of the valves ; 
seeds solitary or rarely two, in cells, shell-like 
testa, marked with the ventral umbilicus ; 
cotyledons thick, fleshy, oily ; noalbumen ; radicle 
very short, very near the umbilicus, centripetal. 
Uhe genus Camellias usually considered to be 
very distinct from Thea; indeed by Cambesedes 
the two are separated from each other by 
several intervening genera: they are however 
too closely allied to allow of this separation. 
Distinctions have been made inthe fruit-of 
the two genera, That of Zheais 8-lobed with 
obtuse corners, and opening along the middle 


of the lobes, that is, having the dissepiments. 


Opposite to the valves, or, as expre 
by modern botanists, having a loculicidal dehis- 


cence. Osmeliia,on the contrary is described as 
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THEA VIRIDIS. 


having its fruit obscurely triangular, without any 
grdency to become “deeply 3-lobed, with the 
Margins of the valves turned inwards and form- 
ing the dissepiments, which thus alternate with 


the valves, and have what is now called a septi- 
cidal dehiscence. Mr. Griffith, on the contrary, 
who is well qualified to form a correct opinion, 
states, from examination of the Assamese tea- 
plant and of two species of Camellia from the 
Khosiya Hills, that there is no difference between 
Thea and Camellia. The dehiscence in both, he 
says, is of the same nature, that is, loculicidal, 
and the only difference that does really exist is 
simply of specific value, consisting in the fruits 
of the tea-plant being 8-lobed, of the Camellia 
triangular. The species of the genus Zhea are 
few in number; some botanists are of opinion 
that even these are varieties of a single species. 
—Jing. Oye. 

(8152) THEA ASSAMENSIS, the Assam Tea- 
Plant, which some years ago began to-attract so 
much attention, secins to partake of the characters 
of both the foregoing. The Calcutta Tea Oommit- 
tee say, in 1835, ‘* We are now enabled to state 
with certainty, that not only is it a genuine tea, 
but that no doubt can be entertained of its being 
the identical tea of China, which is the exclu- 
sive source of all the varieties and shades of 
the tea of commerce.” ‘To this it may be repli- 
ed, that there are considerable doubts whether 


the teas of commerce are all derived from one 


species of plant. Mr. Griffith says, in the size 
both of the plant and of the leaves, as well as. in 
the texture of these last, and in its stations, the 
Assamese plant approaches to the green tea- 
plant of China ; in its geographical distribution, 
so far as latitude is concerned, it approaches to 
the black tea. The. inflorescence of the Assa- 
mese plant varies, but perhaps its usual state is 
to have the flowers solitary in the axils of the 
leaves, but the number of flowers varies from one 
to five. The plants introduced into England 
have their leaves much larger and thicker than 
those of the green tea plant, and Messrs. Lod- 
diges find that it requires a much greater degree of 
heat, in fact that of the hot-house, while the others 
are in the open air for a great part of the year. 

Two other species, described by Loureiro, 
are little known, as 


(8153) THEA VIRIDIS, a large, strong- 


growing, almost hardy plant, with spreading 


branches, its leaves three to five inches long, 
thin, almost membranous, very broadly lanceo- 
late, light green and wavy, with large and 
irregular serratures, the flowers large, usually 
solitary, mostly confined to the upper axil, 
with 5 sepals and from 5 to 7 petals; fruit 
nodding. This species is figured by Dr. Lett-: 
som in his account of the tea-plani, 4.1. and: 
Sir W. J. Hooker, ‘ Bot. Mag.,’ 4.°3148, and in 
‘4.229, all. from plants 
which have flowered’ in Eagland,” Kesmpfer 
yn O 


 THEACEA ‘THEACES, — 
supplies a very good figure, ‘ Amen. Exot,’ p. | has always been inclined to think the latter the 
pls as | more probable opinion, as fully detailed in ‘his 


607, from a Japanese plant. This species igs 3 pre : 
found both in China and Japan, and is supposed | ‘Illustr. of Himalayan Botany,” p. 107 to 128, 
and in his “Productive Resources of Indis,’’ p. 


to be the species which yields the green tea “of : 
257 to 311. ‘Two plants are known in the 


ecommerce. It m2 been long introduced into 
England, having been first sent from Japan in| gardens: one called Thea viridis, supposed to 
1687 to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence in- | yield Green ‘Tea, including —1. Imperial. 2. Gun- 
to Europe.—Zng. Oye, powder. 3. Hyson. 4. Young Hyson. 5. Twankay. 
(8154) THEA BOHEA—is a smaller plant | This kind is capable of withstanding a greater 
than 7. viridis : its branches are stiff and straight, | degree of cold, and survives through the winter 
its stem erect, the leaves not above half or two | in the open air in Great Britain, as may be seen 
thirds of the size of the former species, elliptical | in Kew Gardens. Green Teas we know are chief- 
oblong, perfectly flat, more coriaceous, ot a dark’| ly produced in the more northern districts of 
China. Some are factitiously coloured with 


green colour, with small and egen serratures ; 
Indigo and Sulphate of Lime, and Mr. Warington 


they are numerous, and have in t vir axils two 
or three flowers, of 5 sepals and 5 petals : these | has ascertained that ofthe Green ‘Teas of commerce 
some are unglazed, others glazed. ‘The former 


are smaller and have a slight fragrance, and 
flower later in the season than 7’. viridis. ‘The | are of a yellow, brown tint, tending on the rib- 
bed parts to a blackish hue without .a shade of 


plant is much more tender than the green tea- 
plant, and unable to stand the cold of an English | green or blue ; while the .glazed are faced or cover- 
ed superficially with a powder consisting of Prus- 


climate. It is supposed by some to yield the 

leaves which are converted into black tea, and, | sian Blue and Sulphate of Lime, or Kaolin, with 

notwithstanding contrary statements, leaves | occasionally a yellow or orange-coloured vegeta- 
ble substance. Indigo with Gypsum is some- 


similar to those of this plant may be recognised 
on infusing and spreading out the leaves of some | times used, as by the China tea-makers sent to 
of the black teas of commerce. [Trrnstro-| Assam. Even the unglazed havea little Sulphate 
MIACE&.] A variety of this is sometimes called | of Lime attached to their surface, either to act 
T. stricta. Itis figured by Lettsom, ed. 2, p.| as an absorbent of moisture, or to give the 
4.1, who considers it only a variety of the former. | bloom chracteristic of the green teas of com- 
It is also figured by Loddiges, ‘ Bot. Cab.,’ t. 226, | merce. ‘The Thea Bohea appears distinct as a 
who, as well as Sir W. J. Hooker and Dr. Royle, | species from the former, and has been supposed 
considers it to be a distinct species.—Hug. Cyc. | to yield the different kinds of Black Tea, that is, 
(8155) THEA COCHINCHINENSIS, about | Pekoe, Lapsang, Souchong, Congou, Bohea, 
&e., the last being the inferior, and the 


cight feet high, having lanceolate leaves, 
flowers of three to five sepals and five petals, | Pekoes the best kinds of Black Tea. . Plants 
solitary, terminal ; found wild in the north of collected inChusan are somewhat intermediate 


Cochin-China, where it is also cultivated being | in character. That growing wild in Aesam 18 
used medicinally by the natives as a diaphoretic. | considered by some botanists to be another dis- 

(8156) THEA OLEOSA is also a shrub of | tinct species of Thea or of Camellia. But the 
eight fect high, fouudin the fields in the information is too defective for any decisive opi- 
neighbourhood of Canton, and named from its | nion to be formed. If we compare the recent 
seeds yielding a large quantity of oil, which is analyses as that of Mulder, v. Pereira, Treatise 
used for burning and as an article of diet. The | on Food and Diet, p. 394, of green and of 
leaves are lanceolate, the flowers of six sepals | Black Tea, it would appear that a less degree 
and six petals, peduncles 8-flowered, axillary ; | of heat and younger leaves being employed, 
fruit stated to be indehiscent, rather a_ber- would explain some of the differences be- 








ry than a capsule.—LHng. Cyc. See TEA. tween Green and Black Tea. 
(8157) THEACE®, Mirbel. CaMELLIES Some ‘Tea has been manufactured in the 
Dec. a tribe of TERNSTREMIACES. Government Nurseries in Kemaon from plants 


The genus Thea forms’ a small group of grown from China seed, which has been pro- 
plants with Camellia, and is remarkable for | nounced of fhe finest quality by the best Judges, 
containing the plant or plants which yield and compares’ with the Oolong Teas of the 
the different kinds of Tea imported from | Ankoy district. Some prepared in August, 1845, 
China. The question was long undecided whe- | in the Tea Rprsery in the Deyra Doon, has also 
ther ull the kinds of Tea are made or can | been pronotwwed of fine quality, and compared 
be made, from the same plants, by variations | with Orangag@ekoe. | | 
in the process; or whether it is perferable to| The propaggee of Tea depend. chiefly on 
have different varieties or kinds of plant for the | the presence of Tannin, of a Volatile Oil, 
distinct varieties of Tea, as, for instance, the| and. of principle called Theme (C,H,N,O,), 
Green and Black Teas ; whether these were ori- | which . has. been found to. be identical 
‘ginally distinct species, or varieties owing to dif-| with Ca wine and is a salifiable base. It 
ference in soil, climate, or culture. Dr. Royle ' may be o tained in white silky “needles, has.a 
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THEOBROMA. 
-amild bitter taste, is soluble in hot, but  spar- 


ingly so/.in cold water and Alcohel. With. 


sulphurit acid and hydrochloric Acid, it 
forma.serystalline compounds, and is suppos- 
ed to’exist in Tea in combination with Tannic 
Acid. The quantity of Tannin is stated by 
Brande, and as appears by the taste, and in. the 
analyses of Mulder, to be greater in Green than 
in Black tea. Sir. H. Davy and others have 
stated that Black Tea contains the largest pro- 
portion of Tannin. The volatile Oil is in larger 
quantity in the Green than in the Black ‘ea. 


Yea is well known for its astringent and moder 


ately excitant properties, chiefly affecting the 
nervous system, producing some degree of exhi- 
laration, and of refreshment after fatigue. Its 
effects are well seen in the wakefulness produced, 
especially by Green Tea, in those unaccustomed 
to its use. But it is thought by some to act as 
a sedative on the heartand blood-vessels ; or, as 
Dr. Billing explains it,Tea and Coffee are sedatives 
and relieve the stupor produced by stimulants, or 
the drowsiness of fatigue, or other plethora, 
onlv by counteracting the plethoric state of the 
brain inducedby the continued stimulation of 
action—thus merely restoring the brain to its 
normal ‘state. Liebig (Anim. Chem. p. 179) has 
suggested that Theine, as an ingredient of diet, 
may be useful in contributing to the formation of 
_ Taurine, a compound peculiar to Bile. Besides 
being useful as a diluent, it may often be pre- 
scribed as an agreeable and refreshing beverage ; 
in some cases, especially when made strong, 
acting as an excitant, and at other times produc- 
ing sedative and calming effects.— Royle. 

(8158) THENG-BAN-SIHIA, a bast of Arra- 
can. Coarse looking, and ofa reddish brown 
colour, but divisible into a number of very thin 
_ layers, with a good deal of flexibility and some 
toughness.— Hoyle. ° 


(8159) THEOBROMA (from es and Spwxa, 
the food of gods), a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order S¢terculiucee, (Byttneriacea, 
K. Brown,) the species of which yield the 
Cocoa of commerce. They are trees with 
large simple leaves and with the flowers in 
clusters. The calyx is composed of 5 se- 
pals ; the petals are 5, lengthened into a strap-like 
form at.the apex ; the stamens are 5, each with 
double anthers and a horn-like appendage _be- 
tween each filament; the style is filiform, with a 
5-parted stigma ; fruit a 5-celled capsule without 
valves ; seeds imbedded in a soft pulp; no altype 
men, and thick oily wrinkled cotyledons.— 
Cyc. ‘There are several other species of Theobrog 
yielding seeds possessing the properties of ¢ 


above, but they.are not cultivated or employed to. 
the same extent. They are all of them natives of | 


South America, and used by the inhabitants where 
they grow as food. 7. Guazuma of. Linneus, the 
Bastard Cedar, or Orme d’Amerique, now .,;the 


seeds. 









THEOBROMA CACAO. 


G. ulmifolta, is a native of the West Indies, and 
is a handsome tree resembling the elm.— Eng. Oye. 


™ (8160) ‘THEOBROMA CACAO, Common 
Cacao, or Chocolate Nut-Tree, has_ entire, ellip- 


tic, oblong, acuminate, quite, smooth leaves, and 
oblong smooth fruit. This tr@¥ is indigenous in 


‘South America, and is generally found at a 


height of G00 feet above the level of the sea. It 
is however extensively cultivated in the West 
Indies, and in the tropical parts of Asia and 
Africa. ‘The Mexicans call the tree Chocolalt, 
hence our word Chocolate for the —— 

The capsules of the fruit are large, 
and contain ,each about 25 seeds: the pulp 
in which these are enveloped has a sweet 
and not unpleasant taste, and is frequent- 
ly eaten where the tree is grown. Ihe 
trees are evergreens, and bear fruit and flowers 
all the year through, but the usual times for 
gathering the fruit are in June and December. 
The cotyledons of the seeds contain a. large 
quantity of oily albumen, which has an agreea- 
ble flavour, and on this account they are not only 
used as a principal article of dict by the natives 
of the countries in which they grow, but are 
now used for the same purpose throughout the 
civilised world. The composition of these seeds 
in which amylaceous matter is combined with 
oil, and a principle, called Theobromine, similar 
in its constitution to Thein and Caffein, is well 
adapted, when combined with sugar, to form 
a valuable article of diet. ‘The oil contain- 
ed in the seeds is sometimes obtained se- 
parately, and called cocoa-butter. It may be 
obtained easily by expression, especially if hot 
water 18 added. It is said tobe very nutritive, 
and to act as an anodyne It is particularly re- 
commended for making ointments. (Ersch and 
Gruber, ‘ Allgem. Eneyel.,’ art. Cacao.)—Eng. 
Cyc. ‘This plant is described somewhat differ- 
ently by Dr. Royle. He says, it is interesting 
in consequence of its seeds being largely em- 
ployed in diet. The tree is a native of Mexico, 
but extensively cultivated in the West India 
Islands, and remarkable for its large and oval, 
yellow, cucumber-like capsules, hanging from 
the sides of the trunk and branches. ‘These are 
divided into 5 cells, each filled with 8 to 10 
ovoid seeds, piled one upon another, and cover- 
ed by a membranous and succulent aril. There 
are several varieties of these seeds or nis, which 
are more,or less esteemed. ‘The kernels of the 
seeds yiel by pressure about one half their 
weight of fatty oil, commonly called Butter of 





Cacao, at one time much lauded for its medical 
properties. The seeds, pounded, digested, and 


Poiled with water, with the oil skimmed off, and 


“Sweetened with sugar and milk, afford a whole- 


some and agreeable beverage. The Cacao sold 


in the shops consists either of the roasted kernels 


and husks, or of the husks only, ground to 


powder ; it is sometimes made from: the cake 
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“a 
. base.—LEng. Cye. — Cinchona, Ind. Ann, No. 6. Of this garden shrub 


THESPESIA. —  THEVETIA NERHFOLIA. | 
left after expressing the. oil from >the beans., . (8163) THESPESIA POPULNEUS,. Molne- 
‘* Much of the cheap stuff sold under this. name, | cea, Icon. 8. | tik a : 
is very inferior, being made with dameged nuts’) poorsha or. Poorerisha, i Ta 
that have been pressed for the oil, mixed,with|~> Taw. a es Bupariti, Ruwep. + eae 
potato-flour, mutton-suet, &e.”” (Cooley.) Flake: L The Fruit. - 
Cocao is Cocao gr@ind, compreasd, aad flaked by rei Taw. | Gheaghe 
machinery. CHocotaTe (from the Indian name. Pari Kabh l — | P eng erayie ae re 
chocolalt) is made by triturating in a heated |*°" “2° °" aa Se ee rene 
mortar the roasted seeds without the husks, 10 The Wood. | 
Ibs. with an equal quantity of Sugar, and | Gungarave wood Ene. | Pao varasa marum. Tam. 
about 14 02. of Vanilla, and Loz. of Cinnamon | Gungaravae kurra, ‘TEL. 
(Cadet) into a paste, which is put up in various| ‘Ihespesia populnea, Poplar Thespesia, has 
forms. “ The mass of the common Chocolate Foundish, cordate pointed 5-7-veined leaves, with 
sold in England. is prepared from the cake left! dot-like scales beneath, with the peduncles equal 
after the expression of the oil, and this is fre-| in length to the petioles. This plant is a native of 
quently mixed with the ronsted seeds of ground | the East Indies, Guinea, and the Society Islands ; 
peagand maize, or potato-flour, to which a suffi- | and is known, where it grows amongst British 
cient quantity of inferior brown sugar, or treacle, | colonists, as the Umbrella-Tree and ‘Tulip-lree. 
and mutton suet is added to make it adhere to- It attaing a height of about 40 feet, and has large 
gether.— Foyle. ‘The chocolate-nut tree is seen | yellow flowers with a dark-red centre. In the 
in Tavoy gardens, and it brings its fruit to per- tropics it has gained for itself a sacred regard, 
fection.—Mason, ‘This tree has been introduced and is planted about monasteries and convents ; : 
into ‘Travancore, where it thrives well, the fruit | hence the name ‘Thespesia (divine). ‘There are 
is round but smaller than that produced in two species, natives of South America: they are 
South America.— Riddell. It thrives well in the | all trees, with handsome showy flowers. —Ling. 
Calcutta Garden. The nutritive propertics of | Cyc. This has been introduced into ‘Tenasserim 
chocolate depend on a concrete oil or butter of | from the Madras Coast, and is quite an ornamental 
most agreeable flavour, of which 1000 parts of | tree. Linuneus very appropriately named it the 
the seed yield 386.--O’Shaughnessy, page 227. | poplar hibiscus, for it has the leaves of the pop- 
See Cacao. lar with the flower of the hibiscus.—Mason. It is 


arn: 3 Sak ch used for avenues, being of quick growth, and 
(8161) THERMOMETER. The subjoin-| on Peenaak sai 
4 Table: shews the boiling poilite-of distilled (yin: Secreta senesally crows rom 


ae the cuttings, and although the timber is strong 
; LKR 6) 
Mh sles aiferent elevations, up to 17,455 hard and. durable, but. rarely to be met with 


yood, owing to the trees rotting at the heart. 
The tree abounds in old gardens, and about all 










































Thermometer, Elevation. Thermometer. Elevation. 











Degrecs, K cet. Degrecs. Feet. _ ee sted | 
912 _. QO ft 195° _. 8958 Kuropean Stations, thriving best near the _ sea. 
211 _ 829 194 _. —_- 9802 (Wight, No 79,Mysore 9, Palameottah 252, Hort. 
210 — 1021 193 _ 10,053 Garden 30.)—Af. E. J. &. It furnishes a strong, 
909 —. 1534 192 _ 10,606 hard and durable timber, but rarely to be met with 
908 —- 2049 191 —_ 11,161 good, owing to the trees rotting in the heart, it 
907 -—« 2566 190 — 11,719 grows best near the Coast.— Wight. The juice 
906 —- 3085 189 __ 12,280 of the fruit of this tree is said by Ainslie to be 
905 -- 8607 188 _. | used as an external application in certain cuta- 
904 —-- 4181 187. __ neous affections and carapangs of children and a 
908 -<—- 4675 186 strong decoction of the bark is employed as a 
902 == 5183 183 wash In the same complaints. The powder of 
901 == 5718 184 __ the bark is prescribed, internally, as @eaaltera- 
200 == 6250 183 __ tive, Ains. Mat. Med. p. LO3. ‘&c. iiiords a 
199 = 6786 182 __ good wood for chairs &c. it is lighter s me most 
198 = 7324-1] 181 _ 16,868 woods, good colored, tough and takes. a L” ye po- 
197 = 7864 180 = 1, 458 lish.— Rhode’s M. &. &. ee Se 
196 = cade ; 





(8164) THEVETIA NERIIFQ JA, ‘Ex 
ree. Yellow Oleander.—This plant is com- 
“Smon in the gardens of thé Deccan ; grows 

(8162) THESPESIA, a genus of Plants be- to the height often or twélve feet, with long 
longing te the natural order Malvacee. The| tapering leaves; itis growh from seed, and 
species are tiges with large entire leaves. The | blossoms throughout the year.— Riddell. Itis a 
calyx is truncate, and girded by a 8-leaved deci- common ornamental shrub, in Calcutta. Its juice 
dnous involucel ; the fruit is a capsule with 5cells) is acrid. Two grains of its bark has been 
and'each ‘cell is semi-parted, with 4 seeds at the | affirmed to be equal to an ordinary dose of 


0 Bhaughness y, p. 87. 
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_THUJA. ARTICULATA. 
called the. “Exile,” | 
(Hort. Garden 17.) —A.B.J.R. 

(8165) THOMBATY,. 


* 


CoLocynruls. 

. (8166) THORN 
Jowz-mazel, ARAB. 
Kala Datoora, Bence. | 
Kaloo-attana, Cyne. 
Kechubooh, Eeyrrt. | 
Pommespineuse, FR. 


‘APPLE. Daroora. 
tie, Pers. 


bung, Mat. 
‘Dutro, Port. 


Stechapfel, Grr. Krishna Dhatura, 
Datoora, Guz. Hinp. SANS. 
Datura stramonium, Tatura, Turk. 

Lat. Karoo Oomatay, Tam. 


Hummatoo, Mat. Nulla Oomatie, TEL. 

Umana, MALEAL. 

The whole plant (Datura fustuosa), has a rank 
odour, which may be detected at a distance. All 
parts possess medicinal properties. The seeds 
are brownish or black, flattened, kidney _ shaped, 
without odour, except when bruised, and have a 
bitter weakisk taste. Vor the purpose of facili- 
tating theft, and other criminal designs, the seeds 


are frequently given in India with sweetmeats, to 
stupify merely, but not with the intention of 


killing : although there is no doubt that for the 
latter purpose it has also been used. ‘he root, 
dried leaves, capsules, and sceds of the Datura 
plants, are recommended by European medical 


practitioners in India, to be smoked in cases of 


spasmodic asthma. — Faulzner. 


(8167) THREAD. 
~ Garen, Dur. 


Fil, Fr. Fio, Port. 
Zwirn, GER. Nitki, Rus. 
Refe, Iv. Hilo, Torzal, Sp. 


Thread is formed by twisting together fidres 


of cotton, silk, or flax.—Funlkner. 
(8168) THRYSSA. THRYSsA-ANCHOVY. The 


genus thryssa, says Swainson, “ has the gene- 
ral aspect of the anchovy, “ engraulis,” but the 
body is broader, the mouth enormous, and open- 
The species that inhabits 
Tenasserim waters may be denominated the 


ing almost vertical.” 


thryssa anchovy.— Mason. 


(8169) THUJA, or THUYA, a genus of 
Plants belonging to the natural order Oonifere. 
This name is derived from 9, as, on account of 


the pleasant odour given out by the wood in 
The 


burning, it was used in ancient sacrifices. 
species of this genus are more commonly known 
by the nameof Arbor Vite. It belongs to the 
section of Gontfem@imalled Cupressine by Rich- 
ard, in which Giiiaews, Callitris, Taxodium, 
and Juniperus ai@geso included.2 Eng. Oye. 
(8170) THUJA ARTICULATA of Desfon- 
taines is now called Callitris quadrivalvis, Four- 
Valved Callitris. The genus Cullitris differs 
from Thuja in having the scales of the female 
catkins, from 4 to 6 in number, opening like the 
valves of a regular pericarp, and the seeds at the 
base of these scales winged on the margin. ..The 
Four-Valved Callitris has flattened articulated 






the. wood is worthless. 
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THUNBERGIA. 
leaves ; the female. catkin with 4 oval pointed 
valves, 2 of which ,save seeds. It is a native of 
Barbary, and attains a height of from 15 to 20 
feet. «It was first discovered by Desfontaines on 
Mount Atlas in 1796.. [CaLiaTRis.]—Eng. 
Oyc. Yhuya articulata, is . ofniddling height, 
sometimes reaching 15—20 feet; according 
to Schoust this tree produces: the vernix, or 
sandarac.— Olichaughnessy, page 681. Sanda- 
rach occurs in round or elongated ‘tears, 
whitish or pale citron yellow, brilliant, trans- 
parent and limpid, brittle under the teeth, burns 


“with a clear flame, soluble in aleoha] and difficult- 


ly so in turpentine, odour, agreeable on burning 
Taste resinous and slightly balsamic used in 
varnishes, and its powder to prevent ink from 
spreading through unglazed or eroded paper- 
In Sweden a sandarac is sold, which is certainly 
supplied by one of the junipers of that country : 
indeed M. Fee assures us that the common 
junipers secrete a similar resin ; he therefore con- 
iders its reference to the Tuya as extremely 
doubtful.—O’ Shaughnessy, paye 621. 


(8171) THUJA ORIENTALIS, Oriental or 
Chinese Arbor Vite, has 2-edged branchlets ; 
imbricated ovato-rhomboid adpressed leaves, fur 
rowed in the middle and in 4 rows; the canes 
elliptic, with the interior scales blunt, and mu- 
cronate beneath the apex. It is a native of 
rocky situations in Siberia and China and on the 
mountains of Japan.— Eng. Cyc. 

(8172) THUJA PENDULA, Pendulous or 
Weeping Arbor Vite, has opposite decussating 
spreadinglanceolate, mucronate keeled, somewhat 
distant leaves ; globose cones; convex, smooth 
scales ; filiform pendulous branches. It is a na- 
tive of Tartary, and is an elegant shrub.—Eng. 
Cyc. | 

(8173) THUNBERGIA (in honour of Thun- 
berg the botanist), a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Acanthacee. It hasa double 
calyx, the outer one 2-leaved, the inner about 
12-toothed. The corolla is campanulate ; the 
capsule beaked and 2-celled. The species are 
handsome climljng plants with a fragrant odour, 
(Eng. Cye.) with white, yellow, and blue 
flowers ; they require a free rich sandy soil and 
plenty of drainage. ‘The large varieties with blue 
flowers should be planted out and trained upon 
Pillars, trellises or trees. Nativesof the Tropics; 
raised from seeds, cuttings, layers, and suckers. 
— Riddell. 

(8174) THUNBERGIA ALATA, Acan- 
THACEX.—These climbing plants bear flowers 
of varioug c@fours. The I. Grandiflora hangs 
in. beautifal blue racemes, and is adapted for 
covering trellis work. The species are grown 
from ced, in any good soil.— Riddell. 

(8175) THUNBERGIA FRAGRANS hasa 
climbing stam, with cordate acuminate leaves 
somewhat angular at the base. 
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THYMELACEE. 


(8178) THUNBERGIA GRANDIFLORA 
no inner calyx ; the leaves 
the authers bearded and 
This and the former species are watives 


has large flowers with 
are-angular, cordate : 
spurred. 
‘of the Mast Indies. —Eng. Cye. | 

(8177) THUNBERGIA, TuHunBERcia. A 


large creeper with azure flowers belonging to: the 
eenus thunbergia is a conspicuous plant in the 


forests. I do not find the specieg* described in 
any of the books to which I can refer.— Mason. 
(8178) THYMELACE, Daphnads, a natural 
order of Plants belonging to the tubiferous group 
of Incomplete gxogens. ‘The name of this order 
is derived from Thymelea, a plant spoken of by 
the ancients, and which some have supposed to 
be the Daphne Gnidium, a plant belonging to the 
present order. ‘This order consists of shrubs or 
small trees, very rarely herbaceous, with non- 
articulate sometimes spiny branches having a 
very tenacious bark. The leaves are entire, 
simple, without stipules, and alternate or oppo- 
site. The flowers are capitate or spiked, termi- 
nal or axillary, occasionally solitary ; the calyx is 
tubular, coloured, 4-cleft, with an imbricate sesti- 
vation ; the stamens are 2, 4, or 8 in number, 
inserted into the tube with 2-celled anthers, 
dehiscing lengthwise in the middle ; the ovary 1s 
solitary, with a solitary pendulous ovule. ‘The 
fruit is hard and dry, or drupaceous. The seed 
has little or no albumen, a straight embryo, with 
a short radicle and entire cotyledons. This order 
is related to Santalacee, from which it differs in 
its inferior calyx. It is also allied to Meagnacee 
and Proteaceae, from both of which it is distin- 
guished by its pendulous ovules. Lindley re- 
fers to this order Partling’s 4uthobolee, on 
account of their superior fruit. ‘The species are 
found in Europe, but are not common ; they 
occur in greatest abundance in the cooler parts 
of India and South America, atthe Cape of 
Good Hope, and in Australia. The most pro- 
minent property of this order is their causti- 
city, which resides in their bark. When applied 
to the skin it produces vesication, and pain in 
the mouth when chewed. The bark of several 
of the species is very tough, and’ may be manu- 
factured into cordage. Passerina tinctoria yields 
a yellow dye, which -is used in the south 
of Europe to colour wool. ‘The various spe- 
cies of Daphne possess active properties ; some 
are used for dyeing, some are poisonous, and 
the Daphne Lagetta is the Tace-Bark-'l'ree 
of Jamaica. [DaPHNE.]—LHng. Cye. According 
to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, this order of plants 
is very uniform in character, and js formed of 
shrubs or herbs with simple and “alternate 
leaves, axillary or terminal flowers. Its most 
remarkable genera-are the Daphne, Lagitta, and 
Dirca, from which some valuable medicines, and 
the celebrated Nipal paper are derived. Plants 
of this order are common in ‘the central parts of 
temperate latitudes, and abound inthe mountain- 












THYMUS VULGARIS. | 
.ous regions of Asia. A few are found in tropical 


Jatitudes, as Linostemain Southern India. On 


the: other hand, species.of Daphne are «common 
in the coldest. latitudes... An acrid stimulant 
principle abounds inmost of the species hither- 
to examined, and which possesses very valuable 
medicinal properties, though not devoid of dan- 
gerous powers, if taken in excessive doses. A 
erystaline substance named Daphaine has also 
been separated from the bark of some species of 
Daphne.—O’ Shanghnessy, page 599. : 
(8179) THYMUS (dos) the name of a genus 
of Plants belonging to the natural order Lamia- 
cee or Lubiate. It has an ovate bilabiate 
calyx with 18 ribs; the upper lip is trifid, the 
lower lip is bifid with ciliated subulate segments, 
and throat villous inside; the corolla with 
the upper lip erect, nearly plane, notched, 
lower patent and trifid ; stamens straight, ex- 
serted ; anthers 2-celled, styles bifid at apex. 
All the species are small under-shrubs with usu- 
ally purplish flowers. Between 20 and 30 
species have been described by botanists, most 
of them inhabitants of Europe, especially the re- 
gion of the Mediterranean : one only is a native 
of the British Isles. | 
(8180) THYMUS CHAMADRYS, Wild 
Thyme, or Mother-of-'Thyme, is a suffruticose 
plant, with whorled or capitate flowers, branched 
decumbent stems with plain ovate obtuse entire 
petiolate leaves, more orless ciliated at the base ; 
upper lip of the corolla ovate, 4-angular ; upper 
lip of the calyx with short ovate-lanceolate leaves, 
with subulate ciliated teeth. It is a native of 
Great Britain, on hills and in dry pastures, and 
throughout Europe and the north of Asia. — 
‘This plant has the same sensible properties as 
the last. One of the varieties is known by the 
name of Lemon-Thyme, on account of its scent 
resembling the lemon. of 
(8181) THYMUS MASTICHINA, Mastich- 
Thyme, or Herb-Mastich, has ovate or oblong 
obtuse petiolate leaves, narrowed at the base 
and not ciliated ;the calyx is villous, with 
feathery subulate teeth, which are longer than 
the tube. It isa native of dry sandy uncultiva- 
ted places in Spain, Portugal, and Barbary. It 
exhales a sent resembling mastich. It is the 
Marum Vulgare of older botanists, and at one 
time had some reputation..as an Errhme.— 
Eng. Cyc. she | 
(8182) THYMUS SERPYLLUM, Litineeus, 
appears to be different fromthe above, having 
uniformly hairf* prostrate er ing stems distinct 
fromthe ascending capitate flower-stems. Itis 
not a native of Great Britain. Thymus Serpillum 
is mentioned in the Ben. Ph. 228. aoe 
(8183) THYMUS VULGARIS, Common or 
Garden Thyme, Ipas, Hind : is an erect plant, or 
sometimes procumbent at the base, or clothed 
with a hoary pubescence ; the leaves are sessile, 
linear, or ovato-lanceslate, acute, with — revolute 
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edges, fascicled in the axils; the teeth of the 
upper lip of the-calyx are alanceolate, but the 
segments of the lower lip-are subulate and ciliat- 
ed... This plant is a native of the south-west 
parts of Europe, in dry plains and on hills, and 
uncultivated places free from woods. It is very 
much branched, and has purplish flowers. ‘This 
species is cultivated for culinary purposcs, and 
many varieties of it are met with in gardens. 
It has a pungent aromatic odour and taste. 

Thymus vulgaris is a delicate plant to rear. 
Is best performed by seed, but it may 
be increased by slips, and dividing the root, 
It requires a rich soil, and the space of six inch- 
es between each plant. Best grown in pots. 
— Riddell. It is raised from seed, requires a 
‘ sandy soil and free drainage, used in soups, &c. 
—dJaffrey. | 

(8184) TIDES. The usual vertical rise and 
fall of the tides in the straits of Malacca is from 
twelve to fourteen feet, while in other parts of 
the world in the same latitude there is scarcely 
any variation. The Tides at Singapore corres- 
pond in this respect with those in the straits. 
‘Lhe vertical rise and fall of the tide upon the 
coast of Cochin-China varies from six to fourteen 
feet, and the periods and duration of the ebb and 
flood are by no means regular. In latitude 12°, 
on the same shore, there is but one tide in the 
course of twenty-four hours. It has been said 
that the tides in the tropics rise and fall very 
little. Although it is granted that in high lati- 
tudes the perpendicular flow and ebb is generally 
greater than in low, still there are many exam- 
ples of considerable tides in the latter. At the 
* head of the Gulf of Cambay, in latitude 22°, 
Horsburg states*that the perpendicular depth of 
the rise and fall of the tides is from thirty six 
feet at the full and change of the moon. So also, 
according to the same authority, in Surat road, 
it is from twenty to twenty-one feet, and from 
fifteen to seventeen in Bombay harbour, again, 
in the Gulf of Martaban, which is far within the 
tropics, the rise and fall of the tide, at the full 
and change of the moon, is twenty-three and 
twenty-four feet, and of Rangoon bar about 
twenty or twenty-one feet. In Gasper straits, 
within 23° of the equator, there is occasionally, 
from local causes, a rise and fall of sixteen or 
seventeen feet on the spring tide, but this is rare 
in places so near the equator. ‘These instances, 
all from Horsburg, show that very considerable 
tides occur within the tropics.—dAyerican Ex- 
pedition to Japan, pages 148 and 156. 

(8185) TIELLA in Malayala and Tamil, a 
tree which is not much known in Ceylon. It 
grows from eight to twelve inches in diameter. 
It is used by the natives in the frames of country 
boats ; and, from its strength and durability, is 
found to answer the purpose well.— Haye, Ceylon. 

(8186) TIGRIDIA CONCHIFLORA. Iai- 
DEZ. Tiger Flower. These beautiful flowers 





TIMALTA ' PILEATA. 
are grown like:other lilies, the flowers open in 
the morning, and are of a short duration: a se- 
cond blossom appears on the’same stem about 
the third day after the first has withered.—Rid- 
dell. be Pe ae ‘ 

(8187) TIL. Sssamurm Onrentace. 

(8188) TILES. oe 
- Tuiles, Fr. ~Tegole, Embrici, It. 

Dachziegel, Grr. Tscherepiza, Kus. 

Kuprail, Guz. Hinp. Tejas, Sp... 

Tiles are made of clay, and baked in an oven 
or in the open air, to harden them. | They are of 
various shapes and sizes, and are used chiefly for 
covering roofs, and occasionally also, for paving 
floors and making drains.— Faulkner. 

(8189) TILIACEA, Lindendlooms, « natural 
order of Plants belonging to the syncarpous 
group of Polypetalous Dicotyledons. ‘Ihis order 
consists of trees or shrubs, seldom of herbaceous 
plants, with simple, toothed, alternate leaves, 
furnished with stipules. The flowers are axillary. 
"The calyx consists of 4 or 5 sepals, which are 
valvular in estivation ; the petals 4 or 4, with 
mostly a little pit at their base; the stamens 
are hypogynous, mostly indefinite, with oval or 
roundish 2-celled anthers bursting lengthwise ; 
the disc is formed of glands, which are equal 
in number to the petals and opposite to them ; 
the ovary is single, composed of from 4 to 10 
carpels, with a single style and stigma divid- 
ed into lobes according to the number of the 
carpels ; seeds numerous, with erect embryo, 
and abundant albumen. This order is nearly 
allied to Sterculiacee and Malvaceae, from which 
it differs in its glandular disc, distinct stamens, 
and 2-celled anthers. The species, of which 
there are abont 250, are arranged in 32 genera, 
and are generally diffused throughout the tropi- 
cal and temperate parts of the globe. 

Lihacee possess 10 active properties ; they 
abound in a mucilaginous wholesome juice. 
The fibres of the inner bark are very tough, and 
are used for a variety of economical purposes. 
[Trtra.] The wood is generally white, light, 
and tough ; that of Grewia elastica, is used for 
making bows in India. The Trincomalee-Wood 
used at Madras for making the Massoola boats 
Is the produce of Berrya Ammonilla. The 
Corchorus olitorius is cultivated in Egypt for 
use as a pot-herb.— Eng Cyc. 

(8190) TIMALIA (Horsfield), a genus of 
Birds thus characterised :—Bill strong, compress- 
ed, deep (altum). Nostrils subrounded. Wings 
short, rounded. Tail elongated and graduated. 
Feet strong ; hind-claw twice as large as the 
middle anterior claw. | 

(8191) TIMALIA PILEATA. Body ovate, 
rather atout. General colour above, brown with 
an olivaceous tint ; underneath, testaceous inclin- 
ing to gray. Head capped with saturated chest- 
nut. Throat and cheeks white. Breast white 
inclining to gray, marked, with intensely black 
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stripes by the shafts of the plumes. Bill biack | 
and shinihg. Feet brown. (Hersfield.) Dr. 
Horsfield observes that the species ts wot unfre- 


quent in the groves and small woods which 
abound throughout Java. It often, he says, 
approaches villages and plantations construct- 
ing its nest in the hedges; and he 


light to dwell in the vicinity of cultivation. In 
large forests he did not notice it. He describes 
its flight as low and interrupted, and adds that 
wherever it resides it is a welcome neighbour, in 
consequence of the peculiarity and pleasantness 
of its note, which consists of a slow repetition 
of the five tones of the diatonic scale (c, D, E, 
F, G), which it chants with perfect regularity, 
several times in succession, and at small inter- 
vals of time. Dr. Horsfield further remarked 
that the sixth tone was sometimes added ; but as 
this required apparently an extraordinary effort, 
it was by no means so agreeable to a musical 
ear as the simple repetition of the five notes, 
which appear to be the natural compass of the 





speaks 
of it as one of the social birds that de-. 


|teak which grows {to an immense 


and Southern Asia. One point whiok practical 


lmen should partieslarly be made awere:of is 





that the vast extent of the regions we.: dpe: de- 


1 scribing, their various climates and physical con- 


ditions, render it impossible. that the same tree 
can produce the same quality ef timber in every 
locality where it grows, awd. this indicates the 
necessity of not pinning their faith on to any 
one wood merely because a wood from. the same 
tree, the growth of another district, may have 
been found highly suitable for the work to 
which it was put. We would especially ask our 
ordnunce friends to keep this point.in view 
and not to use a weod however lauded, unless 
the timber have been brought from the same 
place as it was obtained by those whose praise 





they act on, or until severe trials has proved that. 


when grown in the new locality, the timber 
it yields is equal to all that is required of it. As 
an instance of this, we may cite the majestic 
height in 
Malabar, on the Godavery, in Pegu and ‘l'enas- 
serim, proceeds far into the interior of India, 


bird’s organs. (‘ Zoological Researches in Java.’) | and may be seen in the mountains of Bundel- 

(8192) TIMBER TREES, Timber anp Fancy | cund, but there only in the form of a moderate 
Woops or EASTERN AND SOUTHERN Asia.— | sized shrub ; and even where it presents the same 
The preservation of the Forests of India and the | form of a gigantic tree as in Malabar and Pegu, 


search for timbers and fancy woods, suitable for 
the purposes of the State and wants of the people, 
have long been objects of attentive interest to the 


. Governments of the several Presidencies in In- 


dia. Amongst the earliest of the scientific in- 
vestigators we find recorded the names of Dr. 
Roxburgh, Dr. Ainslie, Dr. Wallich, Dr. Royle, 
Dr. Gibson, Dr. Falconer, Dr. McClelland, Mr. 
Graham, Dr. Wight, and Revd Mr. Mason ; while 


Mr, Edye, Colonel Frith, Captain Dance, and 
fohde, may each be mentioned as hav-. 


Mr. 
ing applied a large practical knowledge of the 
qualities of timber, to ascertain the woods suit- 
able for the manufacturing industries of India. 
The course adopted by the principal of the scien- 
tific inquirers in identifying the plants, has been to 
endeavour to identify the tree botanically, and 


then supply the names by which it was familiar-. 


ly knows to the people of the country, and there 
is no doubt that if not the only proper mode, it is 
a more correct method than to endeavour to trace 
out the botanical name of a plant from its native 
name. In following the latter course, it is im- 
possible but that,,4r@m the twenty or thirty 
languages spakemiethroughout the regions of 
which wearpendeagon ring to record the products, 
the samg. Hani Bist come to be described re- 
peatedly under Uifferent nemes, and true pro- 
gress will: not be made until having properly 
identified the botanic relations of the plant, the 
subject be completed by endeavouring to: supply 
all the synonyms by which it is known. ‘The 












latter is the course that we will try to adopt in 
- arranging the names of the trees producing the 


Timber and Fancy Woods of India and of Eastern 


the quality of the timber it yields is essentially 
dissimilar. The knowledge of this fact renders 
it necessary that in our observations on the 
‘Timber trees, ‘Timber and Fancy Woods of India 
and of Eastern and Southern Asia, we should not 
only note the trecs generally, but furnish also the 
names of such as are found useful in certain 
districts. Our remarks will therefore embrace 
a few observations on the uses of timber, a list 
of all the trees known to pfoduce timber in 
some part or other of the regions we are notic- 
ing, 
of particular districts. 

The total annual importation of timber into 
Great Britain is nearly two million loads, or one 
hundred million of cubic feet, entered under the 
several designations of ‘ timber or unsawn wood,” 
‘deals and planks or sawn wood ;” ‘* teak ;” 
‘¢ staves,” and “ lathwood.” oe 

The following Table shows the countries from which 
wood was chiefly imported in the year 1849. | 















oad fv 3 A 
Ej\e | 8 
Russia, ....ceceoreersersceeeroeess — 825, 15,58 
Sweden, ......scecasseaseerereeenes ~~ 34,119 
NOrway, vic-sccsetenresseessasctees _ 9 108 
Prussia, COerverrareesecesarenreeese | 6,169 
Hanse Towns, eto ederberenteseme can 3) me - 
Tuscan 9 savaneneerereesos peernedes — —— 
Papal Territories,........0.-..+ — |. —_ 
Western Africd,....0.++e.serenee: 9,596. —_ 
Britigh TRCN sisesessceeessssseanas 17,459, a 
Australia, , (BORE ROOEE a tbeesavquete 1 — 
British North America, ....+. 9 145,164 14,818 
British Guiana. ...... «-.....0006 4 103) -— 
United States, ....cccessesseare: oy, — 18, mas 
i llaneous. Ses eqeresscarsonce : 491, 6383; 36 57 
7 Total Loads ..}817,909] 809 783127,708 70,917' 87.800 
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and separate lists and notices of the trees — 


TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 
Of the chief woods employed in shipbuilding that even the most -porous.and spongy woods 
seven have long been acknowledged as first-rate any be rendered to some extent capable of re- 
by theauthorities at Lluyd’s ; and to this number | sisting all such influences, by being impregnated 
must now be added an eighth, namely, iron-bark, | with various solutions, but it is obviously far bet- 
which “has, in fact; only been admitted as aj ter, when possible, to select such woods as are 
first-class woed since the period of opening the ; naturally saturated with resinous and aromatic 
Exhibition in May 1852. These eight woods are, | substances, as in this latter case all cost of 








1 English oak, = |-—s'5 east. India teak, preparation is saved, besides that the preserv- 
2 American live oak, 6 Green heart, |ing matteris far more perfectly. disseminated 
3 African oak, «= = | 7 Morra, | throughout the whole of the wood than can possi- 
4 Morung saul,- 8 Trou bark. bly be effected by any artificial process after the 


At the great Exhibition of 1551, the collection | treeis felled. In examining the comparative 
of East Indian woods, exhibited by the Honorable | value of different sorts of wood, it is of the first 
East India Company (p. 884) was by far the most | importance to ascertain the nature of the encrust- 
extensive series of woods in the whole Exhibi- | ing matter deposited throughout the cells. and 
tion, and constituted a very valuable part of the | tubes of the wood. For all practical purposes, 
vveat collection of Indian raw produce. It was | those woods appear to be best in which the 
remarkable for the large number of specimens, | cells are lined with resinous matter ; those filled 
the excellence of many of them, and the valua-) with hygroscopic gummy matter are, for the most 
ble practical information to be gained by their | part, of less value ; they are seasoned with diffi- 
‘examination. ‘Ihe collection consisted of many | culty, and are always more liable to decay. ‘The 
hundred specimens, and included several minor or | best woods are those having a strong fibre pro- 
local collections of great interest. Amongst | tected from all external influences by a coat of 
these were the valuable collections of Drs. Rox- | resinous matter, or at least of a matter insoluble in 
burgh and Wallich (884,885); an extensive | water, and one which does not attract atmospheric 
series of the woods of the Malay peninsula, | moisture. It isprobable also,that some of the erna- 
Amherst, ‘lavoy, ‘Tenasserim, Prince of Wales’ | mental and other woods of India will become arti- 
Island, Assam, Cuddapah, Madras, Orissa, &c. | cles of import into Britain when their properties 

Considering the extent and importance of Dr. | and uses are better known and appreciated by 
Wallich’s collection, the Jury would certainly | that country’s artizans.—/ur. Aep. of 1851. 
have awarded to hima medal had not the fact | = %%mder.—'The most important application of 
of his being a member of the jury precluded them | wood is in the building and repairing of houses 
from doing so. ‘They awarded a Prize Medal to | and ships, and in the construction of machinery. 
Mr. Commissioner Blundell (p. 885) for a very | For this purpose the larger trees, which come 
valuable collection of Amherst woods. ‘They | under the denomination of timber, are chiefly 
also awarded a Prize Medal to Messrs. Almeida | employed. ‘Though England long supplied 
of Singapore (p. 9 0) for fine specimens of] its own wants, increasing population, led to 
Lingoa-wood and Kaya-buka. an extensive demand on other countries 

The smaller series of woods contributed by | for the supply of timber, which was met 
Messrs. A. P. Ouslow, of Ganjam ; D.Mayne, of | chiefly by vast pine forests on the shores of the 
Cuddapah (p. 188) ; General Tulloch, Madras ; | Baltic and northern Murope, and also from Ca- 
Captain Ogilvie of Masulipatam ; Major Mait-| nada. ‘Timber from the latter country, however, 
land, and Colonel Balfour, of Madras ; Dr.Hun-| was soon found to be inferior in strength and 
ter, of Madras; Dr. Wight, of Coimbatore ; Cap- | durability to that of the north of Murope, and fell 
tain Marquart, of Chittagong ; and J. R. Colvin, | into disesteem among ship builders ; hence arose 
of Moulmeiu (pp 888,891), were also severally | the practice of introducing the words “ Memel 
deemed worthy of Honorable wnention. The | fir” in specifications for building. 
nature and properties of many of these Indian Conservation—The preservation of growing 
woods was very little known in Britain, and.} timber is an art of considerable importance, and 
though, for the most part, it is not probable | can only be said to be cultivated in countries 
that it would be found worth while to import | where timber is comparatively searce. 
them into Europe, yet their importance to India|’. The practice of thinning out plantations is of 
is every year increasing, and must necessarily | importance not only as affording a supply of 
continue to do so, asthe demand for timber in| wood, but, by admitting an increased supply of 
India for railways and other engineering works | air and light to the remaining trees, their growth 
increases. for such uses it is desirable, not | is greatly promoted. Forest trees are often plan- 
only that the wood should be strong and not ted. on soil that is unfit for other purposes, 
liable to decay from mere exposure to the weather, | and bythe annual fall of leaves they accumulate 
but, also, that it should work freely, and be | in timea certain depth of soil. . | 
able-to withstand the ravages of the various|  Seasoning.—The proper time for the felling 
insects to which wood of all kinds is more or! of trees is that in which the largest quantity 
less exposed in tropical countries. It is true of hard and durable wood can be obtained 
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as free..from sap as possible. Jt is a com- 


EASTERN AND: SOUTHERN. ASIA. 
taken to the pit to be sawn ;. usually it is blocked 


mon fault to fell trees before they have attained | yp from the ground so. as to have a free circula- 


their maturity. If suffered to complete their 
growth they would have the heartwood of equal 
weight and strength throughout, whereas in 
those cut down prematurely, the centre wood 
alone possesses this requisite, the onter con- 
centric rings being considerably softer; such tim- 
ber may be saidto decrease in .harduess and 
strength in arithmetical proportion as it ap- 
proaches the sap wood. Timber is felled dur- 
ing the cold months, when the natural juices 


are most inactive and the tree is in a measure | 


tion of air, and if it. be’ cut into boards,..they 
should be piled one on the other with billets of 


wood between them, or laid ina_ triangular 


form, with their. ends alternating so as to 
allow the air to have free access to them. 
Thin pieces will be seasoned in about a 
year, but thick wood requires two or three 
years before it is removed into the house 
to complete the drying. The warm air of a 
stove-heated room will then act upou it with 
benefit. In the stacking of timber for the pur- 


dormant. But before the timber can be used, | pose of seasoning, the pile should be so far 
the Juices must be got rid of from the capillary | raised from the ground as to allow the air to 


vessels, or the wood will remain moist or green 
for a considerable period, and the planks formed 
from it will, in a confined situation, become 
stained, and then subject to decay or dry rot : 
these effects are prevented by free exposure to 
dry au. It is usual in the royal dock yards to 
cut out the timbers for ships of the required 
shape and dimensions aboul a year before they 
are framed together, and the skeleton frame is 
usually left another year to complete the season- 
inv. Other mischiefs almost as fatal as decay 
also occur to unseasoned woods; round blocks, 
cut out of the entire circular stem of green wood, 
or the same pieces divided into quarter- 
ines, split in the direction of the medullary 
rays, orradially ; also, though less frequently, 
upon the annual rings. Such of the round blocks 
as consist of the entire section contract pretty 
equally, and nearly retain their circular form, 
but those from the quartermgs become oval 
from their unequal shrinking. In general, woods 
do not alterin any material degree in respect to 
leneth. Boards and flat pieces contract, however, 
in width ; they warp and twist, and when they 
are fitted as panels into loose grooves, they shrink 
away fromthat edge which happens to be the 
most slightly held ; but when restrained by mills, 
mortises, or other unyielding attachments, which 
do not allow them the power of contraction, they 
split with irresistible force, and the materials 
and labour thus improperly employed will ren- 
der no useful service’? The natural juices 
ef the tree must be got rid of by seasoning 
in order that the wood may become dry and 
hard. After the tree has been lopped, barked, 
and roughly squared, it is left for some time 
exposed to the weather, and may be soaked in 
fresh running water (as some think) with advan- 
tage, or boiled or steamed. This dilutes and 
washes out the juices, andthe more readily 
evaporates from the wood at a subsequent period, 
and the colour of white woods is said to be 
improved thereby. In this way, fir timber, on 
its arrival at the port of London, is commonly 
formed into floats on the Thames, and allowed 
to remain for some time. When removed from 
the water, it is left to dry thoroughly before it is 


circulate below, as well as around and through 
it; and if not sheltered from the rain, care 
should be taken to prevent the wet from lodging 
in any part. Jt is now usual in dockyardg to 
have elevated supports of iron or of stone for the 
stacking of timber, and ships are now built- under 
covered sheds. ‘The drying of timber should be 
gradual, for if rapid, it suffers a loss in toughness 
as well as in pliability : the pores at and near 
the surface become contracted, and prevent the 
interlor moisture from escaping. Plans for the 
more rapid drying of timber by means of kilns 
have, however, been tried, as in Price’s patent, 
in which timber destined for building pur- 
poses is placed in a room, into the lower part 
of which hot and dry air is introduced, and 
this, charged with the moisture of the timber, is 
allowed to escape at the upper part. By this, 
timber can be seasoned in one third of the time 
required in the open air. Oak loses nearly two 
fifths of its weight by proper seasoning. ‘The 
timber should be dry before it is cut into planks, 
or they would be liable to warp and shrink. 
Decay.—The presence of air, light, and 
moisture seems to be necessary to the re- 
vegetation of timber or the growth of that 
fungus which leads to its destruction. Mr. 
Fincham of Her Majesty’s dock-yard bored 
a hole in one of the timbers of an old 
ship built of oak, the wood being sound, and in 
24 hours the admission of air caused the hole to 
be lined with a white mouldiness due to the growth 
of a peculiar fungus, which some time after 
became so compact as to admit of being with- 
drawn like a stick. Cracks or splits in. timber 
would therefore predispose it to decay in damp 
situations by admiting the air. There are 
great differences in woods asto their power of 
resisting decay ; some perish in.a year or two, 
others are sound and even fragrant for centuries. 
Teak has been found to last six. or seven times 
as long as oak when used in green houses, as 
boxes for growing plants, the latter wood not 
existing more than two or three years ; but the 
moist atmosphere, light. and heat of a greenhouse 
form a severe trial for any wood, 22,00) o's. 
Fancy wood.—In addition to timber-trees, 
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avast variety of woods are used for orna- 
mental purposes. In ‘a 
contributed by Professor Forbes’ to the 
Art: Journal, on ‘ Woods used for Orna- 
ment and Purposes of Art,” some clear distinc- 
tions, definitions, and descriptions are given, 
which Mr. Tomlinson, with the permission of the 
publisher, abridged. The term wood is com+ 
monly applied to those portions of the vege- 
table axis that are sufficiently hard to offer 
considérable resistance and solidity, so as to 
be used for purposes requiring various de- 
grees of firmness and strength. Every flower- 
ing plant is composed of an axis, and the 
appendages of the axis; the former consisting 
of the stem and root, the latter of the leaves and 
flowers. - In trees, shrubs, and wunder-shrubs, 


the axis is said to be woody; in herbs it is) 
In the former, stems are 


termed herbaceous. 
permanent, and do not die to the ground annu- 
ally, as is the habit of the latter. A shrub, a 
tree, an undershrub, a bush, are merely grada- 
tions of magnitude in perennial plants; wospls 
valuable for purposes of Art and Manufacture 
are derived from all of them. But as bulk and 
dimensions are necessary to make timber availa- 
ble for extensive use, by far the greater part of 
our ornamental woods are derived from trees. 
There are, however, some remarkable exceptions. 
The wood of roots is different in structure from 
the. wood of stems, and the same tree may fur- 
nish two very different kinds of ornamental 
wood, according as they are derived from its 
ascending or its descending axis. The wood 
of the inner portions of a stem may be of 
very different colour and quality from that 
of its outer parts. In the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the origin of branches, it imay 
exhibit varieties of pattern, such as to render 
it greatly more ornamental than elsewhere, and 
in some cases, when under the influence of morbid 
growth, reveals additional beauties, so as to be 
prized for qualities which in nature are defects. 
If we take a number of transverse sections of 
wood, and compare them one with another, it 
will soon become evident that there are two 
principal types or modifications of structure. 


Compare a cross cutting of Teak or oak or mango. 


with a like portion of Palmyra wood, and you 
will see the differences between them strongly 
contrasted. In the former, the layers of wood 
ave ranged in concentric circles round the central 
pith, and are encased externally in a_ binding 
of bark, itself composed of distinct and. differently 
organized portions. In the latter there is an 
uniform appearance throughout the section, the 
substance not being disposed in concentric rings, 
but appearing as if a bed or ground of one kind 
wasstudded with specks of another order of tis- 
sue, ‘hese are not slight dissimilarities, they indi- 
cate differences of tle greatest structural impor- 
tance in the economy of the respective trees. Cor- 


series of papers! 


responding with them are peculiar modifications 
of every portion of the plants organization. ‘The 
external aspect of the ‘plants of either type is 
altogether unlike that of the other. — | 
‘Lhe appearance styled silver-grain in wood is 
dependent on the cellular tissure of the medullary 
rays, and is, therefore, exhibited by exogenous 
woods only. It gives the streaks of glancing 
satiny lustre, that are so ornamental in many 
kinds of woods. In the onk and beech. this 
appearance is conspicuous. ‘The innet layers of 
wood, after the tree has become aged, often 
become compact, and frequently different in 
colour from the new wood. ‘they are then 
styled the heart-wood. Jotanists term ‘then 
the duramen and apply the name alburnum to 
the outer layers or sap-wood. In the former, 
the tissues have becore «dry and dense, and 
charged with solidifying deposits, so as to prevent 
thein aiding in the ascent of the sap. Often, too, 
they become more or less deeply coloured, so 
as couspicuously to contrast with pale sap- 
wood. ‘This difference is especially conspicuous 
in the ebony-tree, the black portion of which is 
the duramen, or heart-wood. In the oak, they 
resemble ebony. Jurniture of exquisite beauty 
has been constructed of yew-wood ; indeed it is 
admirably adapted for fancy cabinet work, either 
in mass, or lula as veneers: the supply is 
said, however, to be insufficient. ‘lhe wood of 
yew was once extensively used in Britain, in the 
making of bows. 

The cedar is a native of the warmer temperate 
mountainous regions of Asia. ‘The celebrity of 
the cedar of Lebanon dates froma very high 
antiquity ; and the reputed value of its timber 
for ornamental and cabinet purposes, has been 
placed on record froin very ancient times. Hither, 
however, more coniferous trees than one have 
been included under the popular appellation or 
the qualities of the wood have sadly degenerated, 
for that of the existing cedar of Lebanon 
is by no means remarkable for beauty, dura- 
bility, or sweetness of odour, all of which pro- 
perties were pre-eminently ascribed to it. The 
tree itselfis as grand as ever; one of the most 
majestic of arborescent elements in the landscape. 
It was extensively used among the ancients. 
Nevertheless, this wood, such as we now know 
it, is not one to choose for carving or house 
construction. It is very light and spongy, ofa 
reddish white colour, scented like ordinary pune, 
and not at all durable. It is possible that other 
kinds of coniferous trees were confounded by 
the ancients with the tree cedar. The Himala- 
yan ‘“ deodar,”’ a tree very closely related to the 
Cedar of Lebanon, really possesses all the good 
qualities, for which the latter has been so long 
celebrated. Travellers in the Bast, in writing 
about cedars, often confound various kinds of 
arborescent juniper under that name. 
~ The numerous race of. pines and firs for the 
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most part are more useful tan ornamental, so 
far as their timber is concerned. Some of them, 
however, afford wood with many desirable qua- 
lities for furniture making, iin th 
Among the natural orders that have. affinities 
with catkin-bearing trees, are. the Walnut and 
the Nettle tribes. a ee 
The box belongs to the spurge tribe. It pro- 
ducesa warm yellow wood, much used by the 
turner, and well adapted for the construction of 
flutes and similar musical instruments. It is the 
yellow wood which we often use in the shape 
of rules and scales, aud it is also the chief 


wool employed in wood engraving. It is 
sometimes beautifully mottled. In Britain we 


have the box growing wild and luxuriant in Sur- 
rey, as at Box-hill, but the chicf supply of this 
wood is derived from thesouthcern parts of Eu- 
rope, and from Asia Minor. A distinetion is 
drawn between “ Turkey” and “ Kuropean” box- 
wood. The latter is more curly, softer, and 
paler than the former. Dr. Royle has called at- 
tention to a different specics of Buxus, a native 
of the Himalayas, yielding a wood possessing 
similar qualities with that in common use, and 
having the advantage of being found of consider- 
able size and thickness. The ash and the olive 
are members of the olive family. The former 
familiar tree yields a tunber remarkable for 
touehness and elasticity, and, excellent for ima- 
chine and agricultural purposes, but not much 
uscd for finer applications. When, however, the 
grain is zigzag, it is adapted to the making of fur- 
niture of considerable beauty.  Olive-wood is 
imported from the Mediterrancan countries. 
It is veined with dark grey, and resem- 
bles boxwood in texture, but is softer. The 
knotted and curled roots are made into emboss- 
ed boxes. ‘This is done by means of pres- 
sure in engraved moulds of metal. The 
Avaliacese, a natural order to which the ivy 
belongs, may be mentioned here incidentally on 
account of the substance so well known as rice- 
paper. ‘This was long supposed to be the pith 
of a leguinmous plant ; ils true nature was not 
made known until lately, when Sir Witfliam Hook- 
er demonstrated that it was the pith of an 
Araliaceous tree. A living plant had been procured 
with great difficulty. from . the Chinese, and 
was sent to England, but died on the passage. 
It was said to be exclusively a native of the 
island of Formosa, but Mr. Fortune found the 
Aralia growing in other parts, and it was intro- 
duced by him into India. 


he almond-tree, especially when wild, is said to 
furnish a valuable wood, but which is little known 
or used. The great order of leguminous plants, 
the Pulse tribe, is rich in trees, but not much so 
in temperate climates, nor is there any ordinary 
tree of the group upon which stress can be laid. 
There are now eight descriptions of timber admit- 
ted by the English as first-rate for ship-building 


KASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 
purposes, and one.of these has only been so ranked 
quce the opening of the Great Exhibition.. They 
are :—I1, English onk; 2, American live-onk ; 
3, African oak ;.4, Morung saul; 5, Hast Indian 
teak ; 6, Green heart; 7, Morra; 8, Tron-bark. 
(the newly adinitted wood). Of the above - 
the Morung saul is an Indian tree, as well as 
the better Known valuable Teak. The Iron-bark 
is from New South Wales, and has a density of 
1426, and a strength of 1557, (English -eak 
being called 1000). oh #6 om | 

Wood is very valuable asa fuel : the excess. 
of hydrogen contained in it which, in burning 
and forming water, requires for equal — weights 
three times as much oxygen as the carbon does 
in forming carbonic acid, gives out in burning. 
nearly four times more heat than the carbon.— 
Tomlinson. : 

In all countries most of the woods in general 
use, have a variety of names, the docal name 
varies ofteu in the same district. Many have like- 
Wise, a commercial name, by which they are known 
in the Market, as “ ‘l'rincomallee” wood, “ Coro- 
mandel” wood &e. ‘These names are sometimes 
given from the place of export, but often it is 
impossible to trace their derivafion. Lastly, there. 
is the Botanical name, the sure determination of 
which is a matter of the first importance, and the 
means of doing this consists of a small shoot, 
bearing flowers, fruit and full grown leaves, 
cither together or separately, pressed flat and 
dried, so as to be fixed on a sheet. of paper. | 

Size, §*c. of the Specimens.—For a complete col- 
lection, there should be several of each wood from 
various localities. Ist, A horizontal section of 
the tree with the bark complete, and about 3 inches 
thick. 2d, A plank about 3 inches thick and about 
Lhrce fvet long, cut from the log about half way 
betiveen the pith and heart, the bark, sapwood, 
&e. being retained. 3d. ‘’wo or three bars about 
2 feet 6 inches long, 23 inches square (if the plant 
grows so much) cut from the sound wood. 4th. 
A turned cylinder of hard or ornamental woods, 
1 foot long and 3 inches in diameter. 

The value of wood depends much on its age, the 
young tree possesses strength and elasticity in a 
greater degree than mature, i.e. when it would 
shortly cease to increase in diameter ; as it increas- 
es In age it acquires its maximum of stiffness and 
durability, in its aged state, it will probably: best 
suit the purposes of the Cabinet Maker. The 
grain of the wood depends greatly on the nature 
of the soil, being generally straight and open in 
a tree growing rapidly, in a rich, and the reverse 
in a poor soil. In some cases, the root affords 
wood of great resisting power for furniture, the — 
root of-a healthy Oak is prepared for spokes of 
wheels, and veneers from that of an aged specimen, 
often bear a high value for-Cabinet makers purpos- 
es. In collecting specimens of the characters of 
wood there are points to which attention should 
be directed. viz : : 
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#. The uses to which the several parts of the 
tree is applied, and those for which ‘experienced 
Natives consider it specially adapted. : 

6. Its distribution in the District, the locali- 
ties where the best is procurable with the nature 
of the subsoil, the distance from the nearest sea- 
port, or town of anv size : whether water carri- 
age be available ? ae - 

ec. The extent of supply, whether this is 
increasing by self sown seedlings of fresh planta- 
tions, &c. or decreasing? the average size in 
height and circumference of the native tree, its 
character, whether straight or crooked, the aver- 
age leneth, &c. of the logsor planks, the times 
required for seasoning, and the amount of season- 
ed timber generally procurable. 

d. Yheage at which the tree reaches ma- 
turity, 1. e. when increasing age brings no farther 
increase of diameter. ‘This is a point of great im- 
portance, foron it depends the relative value of 
. trees for planting. Thus, supposing there are two 
species of trees, of equal value as regards timber, 
&e., but one attains maturity in 25, while the 
other requires 85 years, it is obvious that the first 
is much the more valuable of the two : its money 
value being realised 10 years sooner. 


The following is a List of Woods authorized 
to be used as Railway sleepers, and, in 1855, 
under trial on the Madras Line. 


1—Teak.....,......... fectona grandis. 
2—Saul ............... Vatica robusta. 
3—Sissoo.............. Dalbergia sissoo. 
4—Pedawk............Pterocarpus Indicus. 
5—Kurkuttah......... Zizyphus glabrata. 
6—Kurrah Murdah...Terminalia glabra. 
7—Maroothy Marum Terminalia alata. 
8—Aucha Marum..,..Bauhinia diphylla. 
9—Vangay Marum...Pterocarpus marsupiun. 
10—Kadookay Marum Terminalia chebula. 
11—Neenee Marum........ 
12—Myladee Marum...... 
138—Sem Marum.......... Soymida Febrifuga. 
Challa Woonpeh el Acacia odoratissima. 
15—Perumbay Marum.... Prosopis spicigera, 
16—Erroovaloo Marum... Inga Xylocarpa. 
17—VelVangay Marum... Acacia speciosa. 
18—Peela Marum.. .,. .. Artocarpusintcerifolia. 
19—Dud Eloopa Marum Bassia longifolia. 
20—Karvalum Marum....Acacia arabica. 
21—Combadree............ 
22—Katoovoye Marum... 


From the various sources of information at com- 
mand, the following. list contains the names of 
the principal trees which are felled for Timber or 
Fanoy.woods throughout the various countries in 
India and in Eastern and Southern Asia. 
Acacia amara, Nulla balasoo, Ze?. Woonja marm, 
‘Tam. | 
Acacia Arabica, Curvala, 
Babool, Hind. 


Tam. Tuma, Tel. 


Acacia catechu,Wodahalay, Tam. Sha, also Kwon- 
thee, alsoZSha-bin, Burm. 

Acacia cinerea, Bo ue Tie Meat 

Acacia elata, Sect, Burm. Tella sopara, Tel. 

Acacia ferruginea, Ausandra, Tel,” | 

Acacia Halkora, Dulehirram, Jel. _ 

Acacia leucophlea, Velvaila, Tam. Tella tuma, 
Tel. ew 

Acacia odoratissima, Caroovangay, Tam. ‘'Telsoo, 
also Shinduga, Te, _ 

Acacia Serissa, Seet, Busy. 

Acaeia Smithiana, 

Acacia speciosa, Velvangay, Tam. 
chirram, also Dirasa, Zed, 

Acacia stipulata, Seet, Burm. — 

Acacia suma, Tella Sundra, Ze, 

Acacia sundra, Currangally, Tam. Nulla sun- 
dra, Te/. 

Acacia vera. Andere, Cyng. 

Adansonia digitata, Papara poolimarum, Tze. 

Adenanthera  pavonina, Kwee-gyee, also Y-wai- 

— gyee, Burm. 
Aigle marmelos, Vilvay marum, Zam, 


| Ped | dal- 


Oo-Sheet, 


Burn. Mavedu, Tel. Bael, Hind. 
Agati grandiflora, Agathyv, Tam. Pouk-ban, 
Buyin. 


Agathis loranthifolia. 

Aglaia spectabilis. 

Ailanthus excelsa, Pern marum Tam. 

Alangium decapetalum, Alinjee marum, Tum 
Uduegu Tel, 


Alstonia scholaris, Kori, also Kowtun, Cav. Sat- 
ween Mahr, 
Anacardium occidentale, Moontherce Cotty 


maruin Tam. 'Thub-bam-bu, Burm. Jidi 
mamidi, Zed, 

Anacardium latifolium, at  Goalpara. 
Hind. 

Ancestrolobus carnea, Zoung ali, Burau. 

Aucestrolobus mollis. yin-bya, Burm. 

Andrachne apetala. 

Anissaphyllum Zeylanicum, Welippiyenna, Cyng. 

Anogeissus acuminatus. Paussee, also Panchee. 
Tel. | 

Anogeissus latifolins. Sheriman, 77. 

Aponogeton crispum, cocatiye, Cyng. 

Aquilaria agallocha, Aglay marum. 
Kyau, Burm, 

Amoora (Aglaia) rohitaca, kha-you also kha-yo, 
Burm. 

Antidesma paniculata, By-it-zin, Burm. Jana 
palseru, Zed. 

Areca catechu, Camoogoo. Zam. 

Armosia dasycarpa. Thit-wa-jee Burm. 

Artocarpus integrifolia Peing-nai, Burm. 

Artocarpus echinata, ‘'oung Peingnai, Buym. 


Bheela, 


A- 


Tam. 


-Artocarpus hirsuta, Angelly wood. | 


Artocarpus pubescens, Aludel, Cyng. 

Artocarpus chaplasha. 

Artocarpus species of ‘Tavoy. Pyn-ya-the, also 
Tana-beng, Burm. 

Artocarpus sylvestris, Row funnus, Mehr. 
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Atalantia monophylla, Citatyaloo micha marum. 


Tam. 
Averrhoa carambola. Zoung-ya, Burm. 
Azadirachta indica Margosa, Neem ‘Tree ; Vay- 
pum marum. Tam, Neem ka jhar, 
Hind. Ka-ma-a-pae, also Them=ba. also 
Kamakah, Burm. Yepa, also Yapa, Ted. 


Bambusa, Bamboo. Bans, Hind. 

Barringtonia acutangula, Kyai-tha, Burm. 

Barringtonia speciosa. Kyai-gyee, Burm. 

Bassia latifolia. 

Bassia longifolia. Elooppa marum, Zam. Mee, 
Cyny. Ippee, Tel. 

Bauhinea brachycarpa. Bwai-jin, Buri. 

Bauhinea parviflora. do. 

Bauhinea, Species. Pul.i-Shinta, Zed. 

Bauhinea racemosa, Arree, Te/. 

Bauhinea diphylla. “Pa-lau, Burin. 

Bauhinea tomentosa. Petan, Cyag. 

Betula bhojputra. 

Berrya ammonilla, Trincomallee wood, vg. 
Halmilile, Cyng. 


Bignonia Species. Kala-goru also Chinna kala- 


Goru, also Mokka yepa, Ted. 
Bignonia chelonoides, Kala-Goru, Tel. 
Bignonia suaveolens, (lo. Tel. 
Bignonia quadrilocularis, Wursus, AMfahr. 
Bignonia xylocarpa. ’ 
Blackwellia spirale. 
Blackwellia perpinqua. 
Borassus flabelliformis. Palmyrah tree, “ng. 
Htan, Burin. ‘Val, Cyng- 
Boswellia thurifera. 
Briedelia montana, 
suna, Mahr. 
Briedelia spinosa. 
Bruguicra Rheedii. a 
Butea frondosa. Vouk also Pouk-pin, Burm. 
Calukeale, Cyny. Motku also Modugu, 
Tel. 


Buxus, Box. 

Calamus, Canes, Ratans. Kyeing-nee, Burn. 
Bade, {/ind. 

Calophyllum longifolium, ‘Thar-ra-bee, Burm. 

Calophyllum acuminatum, wal-doinbe, Cyn. 

Calophyllum calaba, Gorru-keence, Cyng. 

Calysaccion angustifolium. 

Calyptranthes cummini, Mahadan, Cyng. 

Calyptranthes cariophyllifoha, Batte «dombe, 
Cyng. 

Calyptranthes jambolana, Alubo, Cyng. 

Cannarium geniculatum. 

Canthium didymum, Nulla regoo, Zed. 

Canthium parviflorum. Balsu, Tel. 

Capparis grandis, Reygutt, Tel. 

Carapa, species, Tai-la- oon, Burm. of Tavoy. 

Careya arborea, Ban-bwee, or Baub-wai, Burm. 
Buda-darmee, Tel. 

Carallia zeylanica, Davette, Cyng. 7 

Caryota urens, Kittul, also Nepera, Cyng. 


“oonjan murral, Can. As- 


Carrallia Ineida, 

vassia florida. ~ 

Cassin nodosa, as 

Cassia sumatrana, Arramene, Cyng. Mayalee, 
Barm 2° 

Casearia pentandra, Tha-byai-ywet-kya, Burn. 
Kahatte, Qyng. ae 

Casearia, Species. Peda kal mesura, Tel. 

Cassia cinnamomum, Dawol Kuroendoo, Cyng. 

Castanea indica, Theet-Khaya. Burm. 

Castanea martabanica of Tavoy, Norne or Zitha, 
Burm. | 

Casuarina equisitifolia. _ = 

Casuarina muricata, Beef-wood tree, Zag. Hten- 
roo, Burm. it 

Cxsalpinia Sappan, Teing-nyet, Burm. 

Cathartocarpus Roxburghii, Uskiaman, 
Uri-widdee, Zed. 

Cedrela toona, Toon marum, Tam. Thit-kado, 
Buri. Toon, 'Tunga, Poma, Jeea. 

Cedrus deodara, the deodar, Hng. Kelon, Hind. . 

Chaulmoogra odorata. 

Chickrassa tabularis, Aglay marum, Tam. 

Choecarpus pungens, Hedde woke, Qyng. 

Cicea disticha, Nelly, Cyng. 

Cluytia amona. 

Cluytia collina, Woadoogoo marum, Tam. Koor- 
seya also koorse, Tel. 

Cocos nucifera, Tenna marum, Tam. Cocoanut, 
Eng. Navel ka jhar, Jind. 

Connarus speciosa, Gwai-douk, Burm. 

Conocarpus latifolia. 

Conocarpus robusta, Bai-byah, Basie. 

Cordia, new species. Botku, Tel. 

Cordia angustifolia, Chinna Botku, Ted. | 

Cordia myxa, Tha-nat, Burm. Ivkee also Peda 
botku, Ted. 

Crateeva Roxbureghu, Ka-dat, Burn. 

Cupressus torulosa, Cypress. 

Cynometra polyandra of Nepaul. | 

Cynometra, Species : Branch flowered, Halmen- 
dora, also Galmendora, Cyzg. | 

yrtophyllum fragrans. 


Keerpa, Beng. 


also 


Dalbergia frondosa, Yindike, Burm. Peda soop- 
ara ulso yerra patseroo, Tel. 
Dalbergia lanceolaria, Nedoon or Nander wood, 

or Nendoon. Cyzg. ro se 
Dalbergia latifolia. Eroopoottoo, Zam. Yindike, 

Burm. Jitigee, also yerroo goodoo, Tel. 
Dalbergia sissoides, Kitty marum, Jam. Yindike, 

Burm. Peer oe 
Dalbergia sissoo, Sissoo, Tam. Yindike, Burn. 
Dalbergia Oojeinensis. — ': | 
Dillenia augusta, Zinbyewn, Dari. 
Dillenia scabra, Byew, Buri. 
Dillenia speciosa, ‘Tha-byew, Burm. Peda kalin- 

) ge, Tel is. es 

Dillenia pentagyna, Chinna-kalinga, Tel. 
Diospyros syhrtica, Nulla kaka mushti, Zed. 
Diospyros chloroxylon, Ulinda also Yelinda,. Ze/. 
Diospyros melanoxylon. | : : 
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Diospyros racemosa. 

Dipterocarpus alatus, Aing, Barm. 

Dipterocarpus grandiflora, Ain or Ain-tha or 
Kun-nyan-phin, Burm. 

Dipterocarpus turbinatns, Horre, 

— -yeen, Burm. 

Dodonea viscosa. 

Dolichampia pomifera, Douk-ya-ma, Bur, 

Diospyros hirsuta, Calamander or Coromandel, 
Calu Medirye, Cyng. 


Oyng. *Kan- 


Diospyros ebenaster, Kbony, Kudum Berye, 
— Cyng. 
Diospyros melanoxylon, Ebony, Quk-chin-ya, 
Burm. 
Diospyros, Species. Muchi twikee, also Wurungul, 
Tel. 


Dombeya melanoxylon, St. Helena Ebony. 


Kchites lanceeefolia, kiri wala, Cyng. 

Kchites scholaris, Rook attene, Cyzg. 

Khretia loevis, Yen-yai-myouk-myce, Burm. Val 
dautum, Tel, 

Ekebergia, species of Goalpara. 

Eleocarpus serratus of Ceylon. 

[mblica officinalis, Usarka, Tel. 

Kleodendron integrifolia, Jouk bin, Burm. 

Kmbryopteris glutinifera, Timbery, Cyxyg. 

Eriochleena Hookeriana, Nara Botku, Ted. 

Eriochleena tilifolia 

Eriobotra Japonica. 

Erythrina Indica. 

Euphorbia tirucalli, Munchee jamudu, Ted. 

Kugenta pulchella, Khway-tha-byai, Bari. 

Eugenia myrtifolia, Tha-bai-jeen, Burm. 

Kugenia caryophyllifoliugp. 

Kugenia mallaccensis. 

Kugenia Jambolona. 

Eugenia nervosa. 


. Eugenia ternifolia, Thab-yew-tha-byai, Bar. 


ugenia pulchella. 

Eugenia racemosa. 

Kugenia vulgaris, Thab-yai-tha-pan, Basu. 
Kugenia salicifolia 

Kugenia,laurina. Wall-boam-boo, Cyng. 
Execaria agallocha, Agallocha wood. 


Fagroea fragrans, A-nan, also Anan-Beng. Burm. 

Feronia elephantum, Vella marum. Zam.H-man, 
Burn. 

Ficus cordifolia. Nyoung-gyat, Baa. 

Ficus indica. Banyan ‘Tree. Bar-ka-jhar, ind. 
Tam. Marree, Ze. 

Flacourtia sapida. Kanuregu, Ted. 

Flacourtia montana. Sampga, Can. ‘Tambut. 
also Hudkee. | “a 


Garcinia Cowa. : 

Garcinia purpurea, Moorghul mara, Can. Kokum, 
Mahr. ne 

Gardenia gummifera, Chitla matta. Tei. 

Gardenia latifolia, Peda karinga, Tel. 

Gardenia lucida. Garinda, also Tella Manga, Tel. 
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Gardenia, Species. Telega, Tel. 

Geloxium bifarium, Hsai-than-bayah, Berm. 
Gmnelinia arborea, Coormmy marum, Tam. hy- 
* oon-boe, Lar Goomar tek, Tel. 
Gordonia floribunda, Theet-ya, Beam. 
Gordonia integrifolia. | 

Gualacum officinale, Tai. 

Guatteria longifolia. 

Guettardia speciosa, 

Grewia floribunda. Myat ya, Burm. 

Grewia llookerii. Phet-woou, Burana. 

Grewia Rothii, Jana, Ze. 

Grewia spectablis, Phet woon, Brum. | 
Grewia tillafolia, Tharra, Ted. . 
Grewia paniculata, Hunu kirille, Cyng. 
Gyrocarpus Jacquin, Poonkee, Ted. 

Givotia Rottleriformis, ‘ella poonkee, Ted. 


Heematoxylon campechianum. Logwood. 

Hardwickia binata. Nar yepa, Zed. 

Heritiera fomes : Soondree. 

Hleritiera litoralis, Kana zoe, Baru. 

ITeritiera minor, Soondree,Zind. Kana-zoe, Burn. 

Ilibiscus macrophylla. 

Ilibiscus tilicefolia, Belygobel, Cyzg. 

Holugarna longifolia, Holeen, Caw. 

Hopea odorata. Then-gan, also Then-gan-pha- 
yung, Buri. 

Hopea floribunda. 'Than-the-ya, Buri. 

Hyimenodictyon excelsuin, Dudippa also chetip- 
pa, Lel. 


Indigofera, Species. Doun-Daloon, Burm. 

Mlecebrum latrun, Nerrelloo, Qyag. | 

Inga dulcis, Coorkapooli marum, Tam. 

Inga xylocarpa, lron wood of Pegu, Py-in-ka-doe, 
Burm. Boja also Konda Tangadu, Zed. 

Inga bijemina, Tau-yew, Burn. 

Ixora parviflora, Koree, also Koravee Pal. Ted. 


Jonesia asoca. Deree-ratem-bela, Cyng. 
Juglans tricocca. Ta-soung-let-wah. Burm. 
Juniperus excelsa, Cedar of the Himalayas. 


Kydia calycinia. Boke-mai-za, Burm. 


Lagerstreemia microcarpa. 

Lagerstreemia regina, Jarool. Hind. Murute, Cyng. 

Lagerstreemia Pymmah. Pymmah, Burm. 

Lagerstreemia parviflora, Chinna ngee, Ted. 

Laurus camphora, camphor-wood, 

Laurus (sassafras). Hman-Then, Burm. 

Lawsonia inermis. Marooithanay marum, Tam. 
Dan. Burm. 


Limonia acidissima. Torelaga, Tel. 


Maba buxifolia, Nulla muddee, Jel. 

Mangifera attenuata, ‘Taw-sa-tha-yeet, Burw. 

Mangifera Indica, Maah marum, Yam. Tha-yet, 
Burm. Mango tree, Eng. Mamadi, el. 

Melanorrheca usitata, Varnish tree, Hag. Ma-yan, 
also Theet-see, Burm. 
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Melia azadirachta,\Malay Vaimboo, Tam. Per- Premna hirciua, chika gambhari, of Goalpara. 


sian Lilac; Pride of China ; 
India, Bead tree, Eng. 

Melicocea trijuga, Jo-bin, Burm. — a 

Iemecylon tinctorium, Surpa, Makr. Iron wood 
of Canara. 

Mesua ferrea, Singalese Tron wood tree, Eng. 
Naga kestiura, Burm. Naw, Cyng. 

Metrosideros vera, Jron wood of China. 

Michelia Rheedii, Sumpanghy marum, Zam. 

Michelia champa, Sappoo, Cymg. 

Millingtonia simplicifolia. 

Mimosa polystachia. 

Mimusops elengi, Maghudam marum, Tam. 
also Kha-ya-gang, Burm. Moone inal, 
Oyng. 

Mimusops hexandra. Paloo, Cyng. 

Morinda citrifolia, Noanay marum, Tam. Nyau- 
vyee, Burm. 

Morinda bracteata, Yai-yoe. Burm. 

Morinda excerta, Nya also Mhan-bin, Burm. 
‘Togaree Mogillee also Mogillee, Ted. 

Murraya. 

Myristica amygadalina, ‘Toung-sag-ga, Buri. 

Myristica spheerocaurpa, Kywai-thwie, Bern. 

Myrsine capitellata. 


Nauclea cadamba, Vella cadamba, Tam. Maoo, 
Burm. 

Nauclea cordifolia, Munja cadamba, Tam. Pus- 
poo carambe also Bundaroo, Te/. 

Nauclea orientalis, Kuta murra, Cuz. Kudum, 
Mahr. | 

Nauclea parviflora, Helembe, Cyug. 

Nerium andysentericuin. 

Neriuin tinctorium. 

Nepheleum, species gal morre, Gyng. 

Nyctanthes arbor tristis. Tree of Mourning. 
Hseik-ba-la, Burm. kar-cheea, Te. 


Odina wodier, Oodaya marum. Tam. Dumparee, 
also Goompinee, Zeé. 
Olax zeylanica, Melle, Cyng. 


Parkia biglobosa, 
Pentapterus alata, Kendul, Can. Kinjul, Mahr. 
Pentapterus arjuan, ‘louk-kyan, Dar. 


Pentapterus corincen, Mairtee, Cun. Aeen, Mahr. 


Pentapterus glabra, ‘Touk-kyan, Burm. 

Pentapterus tomentosa. 

Photinia serratifolia. 

Pierardia sapota, Kana-yoe, Burm. 

Pinus dammara of ‘Tavoy. 

Pinus Latteri, Hlen-roo, Burm. 

Pinus longifolia, of Nepal. 

Pinus Webbiana ot Nepal. 

Poinciana elata. : 

Poinciana regia. 

Pongamia atropurpurea, 
_ taban. — 

Pongamia glabra, Poonga marum, 

Cyng. Kanigu, Tel. 


Lagun, Malay, of Mar- 


Tam, Karung. 


ih: 


Pride of ; Premna tomentosa, Kolcuttay feak, Tam. Naoo 


ru also Nagool, Tel. 
: - py? 

| Prosgpis spicigera, Parumbay, Tam. 

 Psidftun pyriferum, Coaya marn 
» Coaya marnm, Tam. Ma-la 
ka, Burm. Guava Tree, Hag. Jam X° 
jhar, Hind. 

Psidiui pomiferum, Coaya marum, Zam. Ma-la 
ka, Burm. Guava Tree, Eng. Jam ke 
jhar, Hind, | 

_ Pterocarpus dalbereioides. 

Pterocarpus indicus, “ Pa-douk.” 'Toung kha. 

| yal, Buri. 

Pterocarpus marsupium, Vengay marum, Jaw 
Yeggee, Ted. | 

' Pterocarpus santalinus, Sevapoo Sandanum, Taw. 

! Chandum, Ted. Red sanders wood, 

fing. 

| Pterocarpus Wallichii. 

Pterospermum, Indicuin “ Kyabooca.” 

Pterospermum aceroides, ‘Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke, 

| Burin. 

| Pterospermum acerifolium, Na-jee, Burm. 

| Pterospermum subacerifolium, Na-jee, Burm. 

| Pterospermum ruberifolium, Velengee, Cyng. 

| Pugranjiva Roxburghii. 
| 
| 
| 


ee ee ee a ee a 


| 
| 
! 


Pygium acuminatum. 
Quercus-Oak, many species. ‘Tha-heik, also 
Thae-gha, Burm. 
Quercus amherstiana. 
Quercus ‘VTirbbee. 
| Quercus fenestrata. 
| Quercus lanceefolia. 
| Quercus semecarpifolia,Ghese cusroo. 


Rhododendron arboreum. 
| Rhus disipium, Pehim-bive, Cyug. 7 
Rhyzophora decandra. ) 
Rhyzophora gymnorrhiza. Pyu, 
grove. 
| Ricinus dicoca. 


| Randea, species. Nulla mauga, Jed. 


Burm. Man= 


Taw-the-din-bin, Burm. 
| Rondeletea tinctoria. ‘Tama-yoke, Burm. 
' Rottlera tetracocea. Kioun-la, Burm. ° 
| Rottlera tinctoria, Kioun-la, Buri. 

| 

| 


Salmalia malabarica, Poola marum, Tam. 

Sandoricum indicum, Theet-to, Burm. 

Sapindus acuminata. 

Santalum album, Shandanum marum, Tam. San- 
da-koo, Burin. ; 

Sapindus emarginatus, Poocheecotay marum, 
Tam. Sdscik-khyae, Burm. Kankadu, 
Tel. 


oy Bapindus rubiginoga, Hseik-khyxe, Burm. 
Sapota elegenoides. 
+ Scytalea longa. 


Scytalea trijuga. — ch | 
Semecarpus anacardium, Chai-bin, Burm. 
Sethia indica, Dewi-daree, Te/. 


Schleichera trijuga, Kyet-mouk, Burm. Poosku, 
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TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 
Dr. Wallich is the only other author we shall quete on the subject of the woods of Asia gene- 
‘ally, and we give his Catalogue here as furnishing places of growth, the weight per cubic foot 


nd specific gravity of the principal of the woods of which we have already given the list. 
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RAED eect ew at REED eercwase Ome AOE TD cates tey tame come | 


hs. oz.) 
wae [LavOy,... cece oe (23 81 871A large tree; wood used in 


y \ 2) 1 Acacia—? (Popeeah), .. oe 
house-bulding, &. 


~h. By,  eeaseneesenecne: do. 23 3.371)A very large tree ; wood 
uscd for posts, bows, and 
rollers and for cotton gins. 

3 Aligle marmelos (Bellee),.................{Ceylon, India,..... 49 1) 784 
















| 4 Anacardium Jatifolium (Bhela).......... Gualpara,............137 0);.592)Used _ making chests and 
CouCHCS. 
5 Andrachne apetala, ..0..0 00.00.00. ce.cee so [EMCO . eee cece [BB VA D4e 
| 6 Artocarpus chaplasha, , , si Luda... see veer [B4 1%) .556 
7 Artocarpus hirsuta ( (Angellywood)., siahy| COC MMM cater antensweel 0 le .590/Used in ship-building. 
§ Artocarpus inteyrifolia (Jackwood)..., [Lravaucore,......... 35 10) .570 
| g Artocarpus—? ‘(Pynyathe Tanabeng: TAVOYs. avecvenwinine 
Os A MOOV ANC CC os iss aortas wdakernsnatonet. Travancore, (31 6) 502 
"1 Auyanny,........ Sayre ne ee 32 11) 528 
12 Averrhoa earambol,.. Sete tid tc ial (CM rornvestees dune a9 1], -635 
| 13 aA ANOG Secccecasteciete bide. Soakaowcs PREV OY noun siete testo rloenes Used im boat and house. 
| | buildings. 
| 14 Betula Bhojpattra, 0.00.00... cc. eee Nepal,......... ......435 5) 565 Wood moderately hard, com- 
pact 
15 Bignonia chelonoides,.... 00... ......000 Nepal... esesseree 42 8| .6S80/A large tree. 
16 Bignonia—? (Tathee),.. en hoeaaeae es Pavoy, Sig gue ease oe 49 8 192 A very large tree. 
17 Bignonia (Thuggainee),... 00.60... .00 6. TAVOY scons idcieciess 40 4) .644/A large tree, used in house- 
| | building. 
| 18 Cadooca Marum,.. Travancore, sgeeew wes 38 3 6) , 
| 19 Calophyllum— ? (Thurappe : : chopee), Martaban............/43 0} .688/Used for masts and spars, 
and for pestles to oil 
| presses. 
1 20 Cambagumy......ccccecccccceecerceecceecs| LPAVAMCOTE, «esas, 25 ]]| 459 
ML: TG Oy. assis earache Case ane eke evecare 36 0) .576 , 
| 92 Cannalisc.c.cccccceececeescecece cee cess oeee{LFavancore,,........47 6) 758 
DO OO NNN NO se derertcesccglucde nieaychne seauesmers do. 5S 7.985 
24 Caragagaloo,... Leas do. 33  Q).528 
-| 25 Carapa—? (Tai-la- oo). seal | PLVOY sixtas tae egiealtvaies 36 0} .576)Used in house-building. 
26 Careya— ? (Kaza),.. _.|Martaban,........0... 46  0)|-736/limber of large{ size, used 
me for posts, &e. f | 
27 Careya (Kombo),.........6. cccsee eee eee ees Gualpara,............/42 12|.684)/Wood hard ghd strong ; 
used for the stocks of 
| matchlocks 
28 nie dct ..../Travancore,.. ......)45  5).725 
29 Carivagah,... do. 33 10) .538 
30 Caroogha,... ee reer werner on do. 44 10} .714 
31 Caroo Maru... i i breeBaeeceeeaseins: do. 47 1]| .763 
; 382 Carintha,.. abe do. 34 41.548 
33 Cassia,... | India,....ccececeeee 41 © 9} 661 
34 Castanea indica, ... JAIndia,.......c.0065 20439 =O} 624 
35 Castanea tribuloides (Cotoor ; chisee, ae 
Makoo; shingali),........c.csesesesecses(| NCPAl,...sossececereeefO2 0) 992) Usedifor & ~s and 
: pestles . arn. 
, 86, Cabinets cesiccasnss condievssvasoeversee ses MADUIArcesscosssees uae A -683/Used i ins 
i ae yen 
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NAME. Place of growth. | 2 (32 REMARKS. 
' 3B (8 
is | 4 3 Bs = 
Ib. 0 


88 Cedar,........ . {India.,... ........... 
39 Cedrela ‘foona (Toon, tT unga, “Poma 
eea).. .. (Gualpara,............/° 
40 Cedrela Toona. (Poon, ‘Tanga, “Poma 

5 cr) ee ee . (India,... ...... see. (t 


to 
or 


.402 


.576|Wood very durable, and 
much used for furniture. 






52) 


oC 
tO 
One SD oc Wh 








4] Chambagum, .. ... .|Travancore,... ..... (387 11) 6038 

42 Chana, . : do. 20 327 
| 43 Chinchona gratissime (Tungnusi)... eae Nepal sae daceestihies adie .368|Used for posts and rafters. 
| 44 Chorangaree,....... seeocteoes {Lvavancore, .........129 11) .475 

45 Ceesalpinea sapan (sappan),.. eueaeee ae do. 60 14 .974/Used for dyeing and some- 

times by the turner. 
46 Coombool, ...... 0.0.00... sc. ccceseece eveece | PrAVANCOE dl Me 510 
47 Coturnuba,......... ccc. ccc ee. Ceylon,.... + .....00.. 23 373/Occasionally used in house 


not esteemed. 
{Used in boat and house. 
building. 


; | building in Ceylon, but 
ale. 


48 Cou-moo...... @ace ° e Tavoy, 0 08 MOCO res osa | * Oe 08 


»[India, oo... ee (F210! 842 
AMartaban., ........./48 7.775] small tree. 





49 Gynometra polyandra... 
50 Cynometra—t? (Maingya),... 
51 Dalbergia lanceolaria (Neddoon, Ned. 


um, Nander-wood.. Ceylon, ... ... 45 7.797/Used and valued for house 
52 Dalbergia latifolta (East India ebony) india... _we.. (06 81064 building in Ceylon. 
| 53 Debool,. : Ceylon, . a een 3] 61 
5 + Diospyros ‘melanoxylon ‘(black ebouy) i ‘1 Q or Used for turnery work, and 


for inlaying. 


55 Diospyros racemosa.. India. 0... ...../84 11) 555 

56 Diospyros—? (Ryamucha ‘ehoomullo) Martaban,............/50 : .803)/Used in house- building. 

57 Dipterocarpus—? (Kunneanphew, |. |lavoy,.......... 2.06. 125 _403|Grows to a great. size; used 
for beams aud planks. 


58 Dombay... ic. cece cceeseeneee wee ee [CCYlON,..... eos (93 3) .531/Used for the outriggers of 
canoes. 


59 Dombeya oe (St. Helena- | 


ebony), .... ..o (St. Helena, .......... 71 91.145 
60 Kast India ebony. ‘See Dalbergia. 
61 East India rosewood,...... .........0.65. India .....cccccece ce. 
62 Khretia loevis, ........ cece. sce eee coe oe ee (DOtanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 
63 Ekebergia—? (Jiyakohi)... .ee--(Gualpara,............/89  1|.623 
64 Kleocarpus serratus (Weraloo), . dee .|Ceylon,... ..... . (83 8} .536 


(India... 2. 2 O11). 747 

. (Ceylon, ...... ........80 4) 484 

\Ceylon... .......6..,80 14) .494 

old VOY yo cue iw yleece ; 

Martaban. ..........[52 8} .840 oe large compact, very 
ar 

70 Ficus—? fava ree (|.336|Used in house carpentry. 


71 Gadeboo... as Ceylon........-.. "lo ~—-3|.839/Used for making charcoal 
fur gunpowder. , 


65 Kribotrya japonica (Loquat)... 
66 Eugenia malaccensis (Jamboo), .. 
67 Eugenia malacceusis (Jamboo)... 
68 Excoscaria... 

69 Fagroea fragrans” “(Anna beng, Burm. 


72 Galloopsh... .»...| fravancore,’"" °°" 153 0} .848 


73 Garcirja—? (Pillows) Pavoy....e 4.5 -728\A large tree, used for posts. 
74 Garcinia—? linia Ww va). | do. 45 7961A strong durable wood. 
75 Gmelina arborea .. ; » | India, ... 0.0... 006.182 3 515 
76 do. do. do. 32 «6 516 
77 Go-na... .. we (Ceylon,............ ..(24 8} 3892 
78 Gordonia—? (kaza)... ...|Martaban. ....... (37 10] 609) Large timber, used for or- 
dinary building purposes. 
oe Guacua... Indian... ec. [bl 14).670 : 
8] Gundruey... wore Odd die csciecae 34  15|.559|Wood with a peculiar odour 
“ resembling that of aniseed. 
82 Heritiera—? (Soondree).........0.. 0. India, ... .cccccccece, 57 15) .927\Used in ship-ballding 
99 3! ry) do. . 4.9 15 799 
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107 


108 Laurus—P ( (Kayzai)... 1 PAVOF a sereoete 43 
109 Laurus— ? (Kullowa also kurrowa ).. ee eee 8) | 
110 do. do. | do. 


111 Laurus— ? (LLumpatch, Chasepuo),. Sains NODAL sees so auogce! 


lin 


ae 0:10), Pe re © | 
..(Endia,...... 





112 Laurus—? (Panatha.) .. 
113 Laurus—? (Sassafras), . 





114 Laurus—? (Thaggoo),... sane a Tavoy,. . ae 
115 Manga  chapui,... tee ceesessecess. (Manilla, .. 
116 Maroothee,.. vevees{ TTAVANCOTC, 000-0... 


117 Maunthaen or an oe pe UAV OY jade ctcnatiegin te: 


L118 Maymaka, 2.0.0.0... ...005 vee 
L19 May rang, ......... cece 


wf Unda. oc... cccosee oe ef? 
a Tavoy,. pith co alter 


120 Megeongee .... ; siee DAVOY jachcasverescvss 
1121 Melia Azadirachta,...... ......... : 
{122 Metrosideros vera (iron wood),... 


eCeta0 





CUINAS si citevessteeeess 
4123 Mimosa Sathana spivond a a leeds 
J124 Mimosa gy ak 
1125 Mimusops Elengi,. 





"| Pavoy,... 


1878 


eels Tndia,... Oo ree “ee res “is , yaa 








23 
NAME. Place of growth ne 
oe 
| : lb. oz, 
83 Hibiscus eh ie 2 seeeseese see |LAVOY., cccreserscees (27 19 
84 Hibiscus - macrophyllu... ; ¥ do. 28 0 
85 Hibiscus... Seerery gagier FONOY siren ciasioedtenl .% 
86 Hopea floribunda (Pantheya).. | do, 27 «11 
87 — odorata (Tengaun, Thacu. gong) Martaban,............/38 0 
88 do. do. do, Tenasserim Coast.../40 12 
; §9 TIune,... ..|[Burmah, 0... 0... 
90 Indian Wood... soasdy 0c 45 6 
91 Jeenh,.. »{[ndia,................136 7] 
92 Juglans pterococea, .. ..{India,...... 0... 139 14 
93 Juniper us excelsa (cedar. of ‘Himalaya aceeaauises tayidaetecasly ke ay 
94 Kaautha, watts LAV ONs suites cba ven sdb aivecate | 
95 Kain-tha- -phogee. See ‘Symplocos, 
96 Kaunzo-kurro,.. site LOVOV tet deoateecito 0 
97 Kaza, See coon also Gordonia, ” 
98 Keahnaun,,., scares wien halon sis | LAN OY siciosyiaties ta tales 
99 Keaza Perroun, . gl VOY siesta aed amici Sisal ans atin Geyg 
100 Kuddoot-alain,... bees LOVOV ie eeenoreecn 155, 3 
LOL Kuddoot-nee, .......c..c.scececseccee senses Tavoy,....... 2 cee BL 0 
do. do. | do. * BL 8 
102 Kunneen- keunkee. See Bignonia, | do. 
L03 Kunneen-keunla. See Symplocos, | do, 
[U4 Lagerstroemia regine, s India, .......6.........146 8 
105 Lagerstrosmia—P (kuenmounee ; “Peema) Tavoy,.....c0ce00. 137 9 
106 Lauras camphora? (Camphor wood,)/China, .....-.........(35 14 


| .688)Used in house carpentry. 
2] 524 


16 
1). 
Ol. 
6 


O}; 


. of 


Specifie gra- 
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445) A middle. sized tree, used 
for common building pur 
poses. | 


Used for common building 
purposes ; the bark is made 
into cordage. | 

.443\A very large tree. 

.608/Canoes are made of this tree 
which produces a valu- 

able resin. 

-652|Used in boat building, grows 

to a large size, and is 
ubundant. 


55]/An excellent light wo 
...psmall but valuable timber. 


.688|Used in boat-building. 


...--.{Used in house building. 
85] Grows to a great size; used 
in house- -building. 

.554/An inferior wood; used in 
boat building. 


.574/A wood emitting an “agree. 
able aromatic odour, 


-69]|Used in house carpentry. — 

.480|Produces the sassafras bark 

Camphor wood of Marta. 

.480 ban. 

.544/Used in carpenter’s work, 
and for beams, 


Used for oars and rudders. 
-671/Used in ship.buildiug. 
599 
.586) Used in making house f urni- 
ture. 
.828)Used for timber of junks. ' 
.777|Said to be very durable ; 
used for the posts of houses 
on the banks of rivers. 
.617}A very large tree used 1 in 
house-building. | 


.848)Used for anchors by the 
| Chinese. 
126 


512 
eike A slow crowing tree. 


TIMBER AND FANCY- 


NAME. 








126 Moluve or Moloba,......... 


[127 Moonga Valish...00 0 


128 Mootoocorandy,.......... 


129 Morinda citrifolia, . ... Pe at seten et 


120 Morung saul. See Shorea, 


131 Munha cadamboo................ ec. 005 + 
132 Murraya—? (Maikay),......... ........ 
133 Myrsine capitellata.......0.....0 00. 60, 
134 Nar, or sacred Wood.... ......... cc. cee. 


135 Neerovalum....... ...,....c0cc0 cesee one: 


136 Nellee........... 


137 Netty, or Nelly .eccec- csccosserseree 
138 Nerium tinctorium............ ... . 
189 Nun Poungoo.............6. 0 cecsee ewes 


140 Odina Wodter....... 


141 Osyris peltata (Phaown)...... ies 
142 do, do. 
143 Pah-doubh.... oo... cece cesses eecete ees 


144 Palah ........0......... 


145 Page. ae v Oe cea tee sees cence 
146: Pal Oise cde nee seedes oxeeaceueser 


147 Palmist...............+.. 


148 Pande .. cicciarenke Aawgeinastxassneus 
149 Pet lay OUD ie cccas oteny sveocs dev desctien 
150: Penlaly: pees sin5¢, goctss siesesoscosgssaonss 
151 Peroomarum, ...........00.c0 cee cece cee cence 
152 Pienmalhine,... ........ .cccece cece e cee eee es 


153 Pienmah-pue, ....... 


154 Pierardia? (kunna, also kuzzo 
155 Pinus dammara,.........0.sceessee cence. oes 
156 Pinus longifolia, ...........ccceseseee coon nce 
157 Pinus WebDIANA; 6: sesesalss wacias. ever) as ovleneeeseedesicas os 
158 Poomaraim.,. ....cc.c.s.csece ssveeeeecce. ees 
169 Poomdrod,........:+-cscesececensseeee aeeee 
160 Poonah, .........0.0060 ceeecee eee 


161 Pothiree, . ... 


162 Premma hireina (chikagambhari) 


163 Psidium pomiferum (Guava)............ 
164 Pterocarpus santalinus (Red Sanders) |India,.......+..+++.. 
165 Pterocarpus ? (Thounkheea)...... ... 
166 Pterospermum indicum (Amboyna) 


167 Quercus Amherstiana, Tirbb 


{168 Quercus fenestrata,............ Situs 
179 Quercus lanceaefolia, .........42 ses sseee 


170 Quercus lappacea,... 


172 egal wood, dana Seetiesaa 


173 Rhizophora decandra,..........-.:+000-/U 
174 Rottlera? (keounlae,)........00..-er cee 


{127 Sandoricum— ? (Thittoo,)........-+6- ++ 


Qe seems Cre eeenneens Gmene a ee 


©8260 Fee O68 CHse CHe 
















|Ceylon... . ...eceee 


_.{Martaban,......- .. 
East*India Islands. 
kle|Martaban,........-... 


171 qierens semecarpifolia (Ghese cusroo) Nepal. eg pens 
ae Thibet, ......p.sseveee 


Travancore, , «.... 
Jeylon... oi. .ecesseene 


Gualpara,.........-.- 


Travancore........;. 








.. |Travancore.......+. 49 
se LWA: acnce:<onseaesesAlae 
..{Travancore..........-156 
SATMdI1&... ese coceee cee coef 
TAVOY ...-0-c0e 02.0002 (29 
India... ....seecerrys - (30 
_ATravancore.......+- 14 
.. Borneo... .....06 000 (20 
J ADIndia...... .0 00.08.57 
do. 62 
... (Pravancore.......«. 4.4, 
WAVOY pain ehaesceae 
‘Travancore, ........ 27 
l'avoy , 
do yi 
do wor 
do 139 
Nepal, il ee 
9) 
Travancore, 129 
do 40 
cesses. GO 50 
.../Travancore,.......-.(35 
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eg ee ee a ee be 
Beceoe | 
Place of growth. | 2.9 .2= REMARKS. 
LS fg 
23 is 
N 
Ib. oz. _ a 
Manilla, 151  31.8)9/Used in ship-building, 
_ITravancore,......... (38 51.618 | 
do. 38 13) .62) 
Botanic Garden, |28 10! .458/The root yields a red. dye 
Calcutta — = 
| Travancore, .......+. 38 15) .623 . 
India,...........06+--(60 12) .973/A strong tough wood. 
_Nepal.........6.--{21 11) .349|Said to Ee compact and hard. 


880iUsed by the natives for 
building temples and royal 
palaces,an excellent wood. 


palms used for cabinet 
and marqueterie work. 


{Excellent timber. 


691/A strong odour like that 

| emitted by the musk rat, 
is given out by this wood. 
Used for musical instru- 
ments. 

704 

750 


826 
634|Much used for ornamental work 
.922|Used for coarse furniture. 


152 
666 


820 

.352|Wood light, from a large tree 

.870)A very beautiful wood ;much 
prized and used by per. 
sons of high rank only. 

736 

,G01|A large tree ; wood used for 
rudders, &c. 

4540 sed for furniture. 
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NAME. =| Place of growth./ Bo a2 REMARKS 
3 |g 
— rc amass om) | ae 







147 131.765 


176 Santalum album,,.............. Seen India... cece. fe 
1177 Sapotea ? (Palaepean),. . Et ie | {41 0) .656 Avery jatgetree: wood used x 
in building. eee 5 


178 Scytalia longa,... sedsasteo seasons LOGIA, ww. [£4 0 8) 712 
179 Scytalia brijugs,... Vet sieeisadeeics.cvac| LNQIA, ... (60 01.960 
180 Scytalia—?, .. seseoeae-| do veoeee (39 6! 630 
181 Shores robusta (Indian Saal. toeshereie: do peveese- [OS 10) .B421A strong and dame ee ‘|: 


jn great fd galas for ship- 
apeiChag : 









182 (Morung saul),.. 0... ccceeecceeceeeecee ee: ee 
LOO sie: wastes saiaeaaceaneiageatene Much used. in ‘fndia’ for} 

various. purposes, where 

strength and durability 
| are required, 
184 Sonneratia ? (Thaumma) .......... 20.0... 42 01.672 A small tree, 
185 Ss lah ia eat Seg buteeaels im 
186 Sterculia P-(Kuneenes,... ...|Tree of. very large dimen. : 
3 | sions. 
187 Swietenia sic at cane wood].. 


Booroota),........ Ceylon, cee [BL 0 .816|Used for penile &. 
188 Swietenia febrifuga, .. ADNONG cis esdcaceswnages 54 14! 378 


189 Symplocos floribunda, .. : 
190 Symplocos ? (kaintha ‘phogee),... 
191 Symplocos ? (kunneen keunkee, ‘kun 


ps ~ fA Jar "ge tree. 
84 7/551 Affords good crooked tim- 
(bert: 


neen keunla),... do (84 4) .548/Used for bawiiat a &e, 
192 Syndesmis tavoyana (keetha), . _ do sl seceece-/oeees-{Used in house building. 
193 Tantheya,... lavoy 44 01.704 Grows toa large size tim- 


194 Taxus vir gata, (Dheyn also Lolsi ie es Nepal... 


ber strong and good. 
195 Tectona grandis (Teak, ‘'aaka, Tekka) Ceylon... 


+147 3) .755/One of the best of the Cey- 
lon woods. | 
42 8) .680/A strong and durable wood ; 
much valued for. ship 
building ae Oe 
Malabar coast ...|37 ]4) .606/The best kind of teak. 
..,|Moulmein. ........../31 9} .505 | 
do 32 1).513/This quality of teak’ is not] 
so good as the Malabar.| 
32 0!.480/A noble ornamental tree. 






196 i ‘i FP Travancore,..... ... 


198 ee ” 
199 99 99 


200 Terminalia catappa .....................{/Botanic Garden, 








| Calcutta ott _ wood very good : 
201 Terminalia chebula .. India 42 10 .682 : 
902 ‘Terminalia citrina . . do. 60 =| .0A2 Very heavy and compact 
293 Terminalia—? an tan Tavoy eee 150 5) .805 | 
904 Ternstromia —? Puzzeinzwa do 36 0 7| .783)A rather large.trea, used for 
205 Tetranthera nitida India (34 4) 548) posts satin rafters. of 
206 Teutha Tavoy.. 54 0} 864 
907 Thallarwoo bas Travancore 44 0) 704 | 
208 Thambuvoo ... —... do 55 = 6 .886 Prete 
209 ‘Thaun-bau. i os ..  |Tavoy .. . teeta AD ‘iieeian light Hood. 
910 Thau-baunt awlay oa sede me, yeh AO a“ ‘sroreeee} cose lA strong durable wood, but! 
| a Jos af - | does not saw kindly 
911 Thoun-mynga,.. a er vee tee Tavoy, . o 48 4 0| .768 Used i in. house: building. - eae 
212 Thymboo,...  .. =. as Tavoy, 7 7) 279)A ot ae durable light 
213 Thymboo, Thau-baunpo, do. ci Cale a Pie durable” il ht wood, . 
ae ieee , : boat building.. |. 
914 Town-pine,... do.. 28 as .461|Used in "boat ra and | 
ee a Tee much. esteemed,” 
215 Town- euggah, . ese eee ose do. a Petes t 
916 Une,:. ; ... ee eer do. ree ee are good absskid timber| 
| | | . re or boat pee 
217 Vallathorashel, oe og herria aes 4] 353! i 
[218 aanaye, ace gte ane > ee  {Mniila, ee i 683\Used j in ship. building. Pare 
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Weieh 


| Place of growth. 


cubic 





{ Specitie gra- 











engamastactincmencemens PATE |, LALIT Cees 
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| | lb. 

219 Vanneemooringa, ... ...  «..|Lravancore, 4.0) = 

920: Vateria lancerfulia, —.. India, 53 

921 Vavoolagoo, 3... .. ...|Pravancore, 29 

229 Vellilagoo,— ‘as ear eee »9 28 

(228 Velty, or Vetty, 5 er en 5 40 

224, Venga, eee eee e.e <ae 9 47 

225 ‘Vinnee, - Spee. we. wide see ben 9” 15 

(226.Vinny marum, —... ase r'ravancore. ... ,11 

227 Vyashanthak, ies nai oa oe 9 41 

928 White dammar lout, Sas .. India, 7 | 

229 Xanthophyllum—?(Sapheu,Choomuna) Martaban, 33 438 : 

230 Xylocarpus—? (Keannan,)... ...._ [Tavoy, 146 745 Used for furniture and in 
ny house-building. 

931 Zizyphus— ? (zeethee),... ba India, ... ... 35 571) ea ayasae emma eal 


In our previous observations on ‘Timber trees 
generally, we endeavoured to supply the names 
‘by which they are known to scientific men, but 
in much of the subsequent remarks attention will 
be directed to the woods of particular districts 
and the local names by which they are known. 


(8193) Timber from the province of Amherst, 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. See Ill. Cat. 
Fol. Il, Pp 885. 





1) Anan. Used for constructing temples. 
It is a yellowish-white heavy durable wood. 

2 Ban-boay. It is a strong and useful 
wood, a‘kind of Mimosa, employed as house 
posts. | | ae 

3 Ban-kha. Used for 
other common purposes. 
of wood, colour grey. 

4. Bep-than. Used for making handles 
for spears and sword; it is a superior wood, 
anc looks like white Jarrool. 

5: Bhai-bya, Used for house posts. White 
Jarrool. - 

6 Bhyeng-tseng. This isa closegrained, com- 
pact, grey wood, fit for general purposes, and 
seems to be exempt from. attacks of insects. 

7 Biyion, This is used for house posts, 
rafters, and the like purposes ; it is a heavy, 
compact, grey, close-grained wood. 

8 Dawp-yat. Employed for rafters; itisa 
beautiful yellowish-wltite compact wood, but has a 
tendency to split. The leaves are used asa dye. 

9  Dien-neeung. Used for - rice-pounders ; 


house posts, and 
It is a peculiar kind 


itis a .close-grained,. strong, compact, brown, 
hardwood, 
10° Eng. Wood: .used for boat-building, 


and produces oil. It is a strong, heavy, useful, 
grey wood, suited for beams, piles, and the like. 
IL- Eng-gyeng. Also used. for. posts of 


religious buildings. A useful wood, but subject 


to split. 


Oe eee 


eee ane 


12. Gan-gan. A very — strong, tough, 
hard, crooked grained, fibrous, red wood, which 
would do for machinery or any purpose requiring 
the above properties. : . 


13 Gyo. Used for house posts, ploughs, 
handspikes, &c.; it is a close-grained, compiact, 
fine wood. | | 

lt  Ka-theet-nee. Employed for house 
posts, boats, and carts. It is a heavy, 
hard, grey wood, rather liable to injury from 
insects. 

15 Kha-boung. A strong wood but 
small, as strony as oak. ‘The fruit is said to be 
used for rubbing on buffaloes to keep off flies. 


16 Kiep-dep, ditto, a kind of Saul. 

17 Kiep-maup. Employed for cartwheel 
spokes. Superior wood, free from attacksof in- 
sects; the tree is said to have an edible 
fruit. | 

18 Kiep-yo. A heavy, good wood, 
small, used for house posts and rafters. 

19 Koup-ha. This is a light, soft wood, 
not subject to phe from insects. It is proba- 
bly Nauclea cadamba, and is employed for carved 
images. | 

20 Kya-nan. This is a_ most hard, 
close-grained, ebenaceous wood, of dark red co- 
lour ; used for house posts, musket-stocks, and 
pear-handles. 

21 Kya-zoo. 
like Saul. a 

22 Kyway-thouy. Is a strong, solid wood, 
probably will prove to be a kind of Acacia. 
Used for house posts and rafters. = 

23 Kywon. Akind of Teak wood. 

24  Kywon-bo, This is used for house- 
posts, rafters, and oars ; it is probably a sort of 
Teak. | pees Se. he. 
95  <Kywon-gaung-noay. A close, heavy, 
compact, tough, yellowish-white wood, of 
which house posts and rafters, &. ate made. 

- 98 Lammay- Used -for house. posts ; 1 


but 


‘This is avery heavy wood, 
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isa red, light, but useful timber, like sandal | medicine. It is a brown, substantial, solid 
wood, and is free from attacks of insects... wood, not liable to the attacks of insects. 

27 La-phyan. A heavy, solid, large-| 43 Nga-soay.°- This is a_ solid, very 
sized timber, but rather liable to injury from a} heavy, reddish wood, and answers for house 
peculiar insect, not white ants. a - | posts and rafters. | eS 

98 Lep-dwat. Used for spear-handles and | 44 Nyaung-lan. Saul, “ Shorea,” of a 
sword-sheaths; it is a fine grained, white | peculiar kind, employed for beams, rafters, and 
wood, fit for turning purposes and picture-frames ; | boat building. ‘The root is used as “umbrella 
it is probably the same kind of Nauclea which is | stocks. - oS 
used for similar purposes in Bengal. ; 45 Oun-thuay. A white soft wood, not 

29 Lieun. Used for house posts and | subject to injury from insects ; itis émploy- 
rafters. It isa most valuable compact wood, | ed for chmmon carpentry. | ns 
homogeneous and very heavy, of deep-brown| 46 Pad-dan. Used for making drums and 
colour and fine grain, and also exempt ‘from at-| musical instruments. It is a kind of red 
tacks of insects. Sanders wood. | OS 

30  Liep-yo. Used for making carpenter’s| 47 Pa-ngan. Used for boats and oars ; 
tools ; it is a very compact and heavy, but sinall- | it is a compact white wood, and is also in use 
sized timber. a | for making musical instruments. It seems to 

81 Mala-ka. This is used for gunstocks | be Gmelina arborea. —_ 
and carpenter’s tools; it is a close, compact, 48 Pa-ra-wa. A hard, red, compact wood, 
but small-sized wood, fit for hand-spikes, wheel- | with large fibre, and fit for gun-carriages or 
spokes, and the like. : other similar purposes. It 1s exempt from 

82 Ma-thlow. Used for house posts; pro- | attacks of insects. It is used for spears and 
bably Artocarpus integrifolius, or jack-wood. | arrows. | — 

88 Maza-neng or Maga-neng. ‘This 18 49  Peng-lay-oun, Used for spear handles ; 
a close-grained wood, nearly allied to ‘leak. It} it is a mst valuable wood, compact homo- 
is used for house posts, carts,"bonts, paddles, | geneous, and very heavy, of a deep brown 
oars &c. ) colour and fine grain, having no tendency to 

34 Mect-gnyoo, or  Neet-gnyoo. Fruit | split, and being exempt from attacks of insects. 
tree. It is a red-coloured, useful, strong, heavy 50 Pinnat. his is said to be a fruit 
wood, probably a species of Mimosa. tree; the wood affords a yellow dye, andisa 

35 Meng-ba, ov Ming-ba. Used for house | compact, handsome, yellow wood, suitable for 
posts and rafters. The wood looks like aj common cabinet purposes. It is. probably an 
kind of saul, and would answer all the pur-| Artocarpus. 
poses of that wood. 7 51 Povin-gunyet. Used for house posts 

36 Moma-kha, or Morna-kha. Employ-| and rafters. It isa kind of Jarrool, ‘‘ Lager- 
ed for gunstocks; it is a reddish, softish | s¢remia” a good serviceable wood, and would do 
wood, close and compact, fit for turning pur- | for piles, posts, and beams. 
poses, and exempt from attacks of insects. 52 Pyeen-ma. House posts, carts, boats, 

37  Mou-tha-ma. Bark used for blue dye, | paddles, oars, &c., are made froin this, which 
a fine-grained, compact, red wood, but liable} isa capital wood, a kind of saul, and would 
to split ; it would answer for hand-spikes. It| answer for all the purposes of common Saul. 
resembles Myrtus pimenta. Sp. Gr. 0-920. | 


88 Myaup-loaut. Cedrelay a kind of superi-| | 53 Raung-thmoo. Used for house posts ; it 
or Toon. is a kind of ‘leak. 


, eters, 54 Seet-seen. Used for the construction 

89  Myaun-ngo. White sissoo; used for) 9» religious houses. It is a red, compact, very 
rafters. ponderous, and highly valuable wood. 

40 Mya-ya. Hard and close-grained wood,| 55 Tan-labet. A heavy, white wood, em- 
used for rafters; it is strong and durable, | ployed for house posts and other common 
= ereape rat he hs — &ec., being exempt purposes. It is not liable to injury from insects. 
rom the attacks of insects. , 


 §6 Taxp-sha. Employed for house posts, 
41 Na-kyeen. Employed for house posts and would answer for common carpentry, but 
and rafters. This is the Soondrie wood of | it is subject to split; the bark is supposed 
Calcutta, (Heritiera minor), where it is so com- | to be medicinal. — has i 
mon as to serye for fire-wood, although from its| 57 eng-khat. This is’ a heavy white 
superior qualities for bugey shafts, hackery | wood, solid and fit for turning purpose ; used 
or cart axles and wheels and other purposes re- peed ) on 
quiring great strength and toughness, it is highly 
prized. | | 0, ; 























for rice-pounders, &c. _ 
58  Thad-ban. This is used for boat- 
buiiding and making carts; timber sometimes 
4% - Naoo. Used for house posts: the| 70 feet long: it isa kind of Teak, but rather 
leaves, flowers, and roots are said to be used for | heavier than the usual kind. Sp. Gr. 0°814, - 


AMHERST, TAVOY AND MERGUI WOODS. 


59 Tha-bwot-gyce. This is a good. heavy 
valuable timber, sc:mewhat like iron-wood. 

60 Tha-byion. A useful timber, probably 
a Kugenia. | 

61 Tha-khwot. This wood is useful for 
sandals ; it is a kind of white ‘Teak. | 
62 «Thammai. A strong, handsome wood, 
like Aogiceras, or Lox-wood. 

63 Than-kya. ‘The fruit of this tree is 
employed. for ring-worm. ‘The wood is like 
Saul. OS 

(64 Thanna-Dan. Said to be a fruit tree ; 
it is a reddish-brown, heavy wood, fit for 
machinery or other purposes requiring great 
strength ; it is totally exempt from attacks of 
insects, but somewhat liable to split 

65 Tha-nat. It is akind of grey ‘Teak. 
66 Than-that. Used for stocks of vari- 
ous intruments; it is a capital wood, and 
seems to be a kind of Saul. 

67 Theet-phyion, his is used for fan 
handles; it ig a useful white wood ,and would 
answer for common carpentry; it resembles 
Mimosa serissa. 

68 Theng-gan. Employed for house posts, 
carts, boat-buildings, paddles, and oars. It 
is an excellent compact wood, fit for gun 
carriages. | 

69 Theet-to. This is said to be a fruit 
tree; the wood is employed in boat building, 
making carts, &c. It is a dark-brownish grey, 
hard, heavy wood. 

70 Theet-ya- Employed for rice grind- 
ers or pounders. It is a superior, compact, 
close, tough, brown wood, fit for any thing 
requiring great strength aud durability. 

71 Theim. Used as house posts, rafters 
and general purposes of carpentry. 

72 Thep-yeng. Said to be a fruit tree: 
the trunk affords a compact, fine grained wood. 

73 Toung-bien. Used in boat-building and 
for making carts. It is a. strong, heavy 
wood, well adapted for handles of tools, &c,; it 
is probably a kind of Teak. 

14 Toung-tha-khwa. ‘This is a capital 
wood for any purpose, gun-carrlages or gun- 
stocks. | 

75 Toung-tha-byiou. Used for house posts ; 
it ig a strong, red, heavy wood, a kind 
of Mimosa. | 

716 Toung-thau-gyce. A hard, compact wood 
of dark-brown colour. 

41 Tseet. Employed as house posts and 
in boat bulding. Saul of small calibre. . 

78 Tsekka-doun. This is said to be a 
fruit tree ;. the wood is used for house posts, 
rafters, and boat-building ; it is like Teak, but 
much disposed to split. — | : | 

79 Tshan-tshay. A useful wood, but 
to attacks of insects, and to split. 

80 Tehaup-yo, Used for house posts and 
musket stocks. It is a heavy white wood, 


hable 

















exceedingly strong, but liable to attacks of in- 
sects. | 


81 Tehiet-khyeen. Used for house posts. 


A superior kind of erooked-grained Saul. 


82 Tshwai-licai. Used for musket stocks 


and sword sheaths ; it is a hard, red, crooked 
yrained wood, fit for cabinet work. 


$3 Tsoay-dan. Weavy,- hard, tough wood, 


not subject to insects, and, being tough and 
short, it is suited for wheels, musket-stocks &c. 


84  Tswot-ba-lwot. ‘This is said to be 


a fruit tree ; the wood resembles Jarrool, a La- 
gerstroomia. 


85 Yammandy. Used for carving images 


and making drums. It is a useful and valu- 
able wood. 


$6 Yeng-taip. It is a strong useful wood 


for posts and common carpentry. 


87 Fetha-byay. This is used for house 


posts and boat-building; it isa strong wood; 
suited for door-frames and common carpentry. 


88 Yoga-theet. ‘Yhe wood is used for 
carved images, and the bark used as soap. 

89 Zee-byion. ‘This is a compact, close 
wood like Lagerstroemia, or white Jarrool. It 


is used for house posts, and 1s liable to split, but 
is free from the destructive influence of insects. 


90  Yeng-bywom. Kmployed for house 
posts. Itisa useful wood, equal to Jarrool. 


ETS 





(8194) Woods from Amherst and Lavoy Pro- 


vinces, and Mergui Archipelago, recommended for 
helves, by Captain Dance, Depuly Commissary 
of Orduance Tenasserim Provinces. 





1 Lagerstramia Pymmah. Peema Nee. Red 
Pecma. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Very abundant ; found all over the Tenas- 
serim and Martaban Provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. | 

Remarks.—A tough wood, very good for 
helves, already used for such, and for other Ord- 
nance purposes. The great fault of Peema is its 
liability to shrink and warp when exposed to the 
sun or to heat. Peema however has not been 
fairly tried, if killed and left standing as Teak 
the tendency to warp might probably disappear. 

2 Calophyllum Longifolium. Therapee. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
292 feet. Abundant; found in Mergui, Tavoy, 
and in lesser quantities near the Attaran River 
and its branches. When seasoned sinks in water. 

Remarks.— Used for masts and yards of Junks 
excellent for helves but not procurable at Maul- 
mein in sufficient abundance. Strongly recom- 
mended to make models. 3 | 

3 Tee ka loung or Tha or Kadat-Ghee.Burm,. 

Maximum girth 8 cubits. Maximum length 
292 feet. Abundant ; found at Mergui and Tavoy. 
When seasoned, floats in water, is 

-Remarks—Used for bedsteads, and for house 
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building. Recommended as 8 durable, tough 
wood for helves or for hainmer handles. 
4 Sibia Glomerata. Thayt Pew Tha or 
White Thayat. é eres 
Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 
30 feet. Abundant ; fond on the sen coast from 
Amherst to Tavoy, and Mergui. When seasoned, 
floats in water. a 
Remarks.— The term, Thayat-pew, should be 
cancelled from the collection, ‘Thayat Pew, mean- 
ing white wood, a name equally applicable to 
« Calophyllum longifoliuin,” “ Dillenia speciosa’ 
and Dalbergia species, and other woods. ‘ Ye- 
mam-nee” is often called by this name. The 
name Pyew is however that of Mangrove in Ma- 
son’s *“* Tenasserim,” and I cannot succeed in 
procuring the true Mangrove. 
5 Artocarpus echinatns. 
or Tong By-ne. Burm. 
Maximum girth 5 cubits. 


Mountain Jack 


30 feet. Not abundant though to be found here | 
large expanse of country. | mein. 


and there over a 
Found all over the ‘Tenasserim and Martaban 
Provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.—This wood, found on seasoning 
too light and spongy for durability, should be 
classed as a useless wood. 

§ Xylocarpus Granatum, Penlaypyoung or 
Peng-lay-oun. ‘The sea cocoanut. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximuin length 
20 feet. Very abundant; found all along the sea 
shore from Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Renarks.—Used by 
houses, posts, flooring, walls &c. A very good, 
fine, strong wood, splits with difficulty. Recom- 
mended for handspikes, helves, spokes, aud 
handles of tools, also for shot boxes and packing- 


cases. 


Burmese for all parts of 
| 


boats also piles of bridges, boats, and many 
other purposes. Recommended for helves, but 
should be killed a twelve month before being cut 
down, or otherwise should be seasoned by keep- 
ing after it has been cut down. Both of these 
‘“ Kanazoe’ woods said by Dr. McClelland to 
resemble Soondree wood in strength and dur- 
able qualities. oe : 

9 Kannan Tha or Crab Treen: 

Maximum girth, 4 cubits. Maximam leagth 
80 feet Abundant; found on an Island called Pielo 
Island near Mergui, but scarcely procurnble in 
Moulmein. When seasoned, the red variety sinks 
and the white floats. | 

Remarks.--Used for houses, zyats &c. a very 
durable wood of handsome grain. Of this wood, 
there are two kinds, red and white ; the latter 
lighter than the former, likely to answer for 
helves; the former too heavy for that purpose. 


Maximum length | Both woods very good for turning purposes. 


10 Kaya Nan in ‘Tavoy, Kaiyah in Moul- 
NB. The wood called Kyanan in 
Moulmein and by Mason, is ‘Tavoy red wood, 
Syndesmus ‘Tavoyana. 

Maximum girth 2} cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Very abundant ; found on the sea coast, 
from Amherst to Mergui : also on banks of rivers 
inthe Province of Martaban near the sea. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 


Remarks--One of the best woods in the 
country for helves ; tough, light, very durable, 
plentiful ; long in the fibre, neither Hable to 
split nor to warp nor to break readily. Used 
by Burmese for planes, spears, boats, stocks of 
euns and all kinds of purposes. This wood is 


of a most beautiful color, a combination of Pink 


cream color and red, and bears a very high polish. 
Recommended for helves, handles of tools, hand 
spikes and spokes of gun carriage, and timber 


TT whe : wis y - 
7 Heritiera Litoralis, Konzozaloo 01 Kana- | wheels; also for gun stocks and planes. 


zoe, from the sea shore. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length | 
80 feet. Very abundant on the Islands ; found 
on Pannat Island and all the Mergui Archipelago, 
also all along the coast of Amherst province. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.—Used for boats, boxes, planks 
of houses &c. a very light wood, scented, durable 
and tough. Recommended for fuzes beyond 
any other wood in the collection: also for 
helves, and for gunstocks. Strongly recommen- 
ded for packing cases of all descriptions. 

"gs -Weritiera Minor, Kanazoe, a Vorest Fruit 
tree. 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Very abundant, but straggling ; found in 
Martaban, and on both ‘sides of Moulmein river, 
and all along the sea coast ; an unlimited supply of 
this procurable. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Name of this sounded a3 the other 
Konnayzow but the wood different. When sea- 


a Ba eee Tavalhla ; lead foy 


11 Parrawah. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
99 feet. Abundant ; found all over ‘Tenasserim 
and Martaban provinces. When seasoned, sinks 
in water. | 


Remarks. —A durable smooth-grained tough 
wood ; used by Burmans for sticks, helves for 
pickaxes, and hoes, handles of chisels and other 
tools &c. Recommended for helves and handles 
of tools generally. | 
12 Tha Byke or Tha-Bay-Kya. A kind of 
Oak. : | 7 

Maximum girth 14 cubits. Maximum length 
16 feet. Not abundant, but scattered ; found 
‘n all forests inland, all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —A sufficiently light, yet durable, 
straight grained, tough wood ; used by Burmese 
for posts, building purposes generally, anc 
various other objects. This wood is recommend. 
ed as likely to prove excellent for helves, and 1: 





Jt. poukdbe nfieareil i in: aici unis, “would | Rei wishict An excetlent..tough wood, durable 
ns uprivadled. fovshot boxes (900 ws ogee | ach sufficiently: light:;. cused for. all purposes by 
ohWe- .Pongoa or. Gangai. ow) | the Burinega,, Strongly recommended for helves, 
“Maximus | virth 5 cubits. .. Maximum length | hammer handles, handspikes, staves.of easks, and 
82. feet. Very abundant ; found near. Mergui, |. many other: purposes, but. too -widely: :seattered 
also: thenge:: Mone coast as i as Auherst. When | to be easily gbtained, unless large quantity . be 
seasoned flontsin water. ordered. which should’ repay.a searchin the 
Remarks.—Used for tables, chairs an miceal: furests : mueh used by arnt as a } pole: for. 
laneous articles. bythe -Buyinese ; a good, hard, | cavady baskets, es 
tough weed, davable and. recommended for helves 20 -Pa-ha-thau ae 
also foc. handles of.all kinds of touls. Vide Major Maximwin girth 2 ilies Mituene Laci 12 













Siumpson’s Report. | | I feet. Abundant but widely seattered. Hound all 
chat »  Aacestrolubns . Carnea ; Toungala in| over these provinces inland. When ‘seasoned, 
Martaban Provinces, Zeengaluy in Vavoy. | floats in water. 

«Maximum.girtth 3 cubits. Maximum length Remarks.— Used by iiniessstonaake: paddles, 


80, feet. Not abundant ; 3 widely seattered. Pow oars, &e, a tough, durable, vood wood, but. tad 
allover the Provinces in the forests, but in none | widely seattered to. be easily obtained, unless a 


abundant... When seasoned floats in watcr. large quantily be ordcred which would repay 
Remarks.—Vhis wood has a good lone fibre, | a seareh in the forest. | fe 

tenacity, durability and suitic out lightness, 1s 21 Didlenia Speerosa. Thee-Bew-Tha. 

very, free from knots ; used by Burmese for Maximum girth 3) cubits. Maximum length 


building, for ploughs and for utensils of all kinds. | 22 feet. ‘Prees abundant, but widely seattered. 
Reconunended for helves and for handles of | Found all over the TAN ag here and there in- 
chisels, hammers and tools eenerally-- said by | land. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Dr. McClelland to be plentiful in Peou and Remarks.-— eines tough, light,» wood, 
‘Longhoo Forests, but rarely to cxcee “t3> feet | seeming very good for helves. Used by Burmese 


in gi th... for building houses and for sundry other pur- 
450 Bong long Tha. Poses ; fill by Dr. McClelland to afford large 
Maximuin girth 3 cubits. Maximum leneth | and good timber for building houses. 

22 fect. Said to be abundant, but has not heen 92 Kye-cuis Laurus, species. : 

casily gbtained in Moulmein. Found all over Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 

the provinces. When scasoned, floats in water 15 feet. Senco. not obtainable at Moulmein. 


- Remarks. —A durable yet light wood w ‘th a} Mound along the coasts from Amherst to Mergul ; 
very straight grain; used for every purpose by also on the banks of Tdvoy river, When seasoned, 
the Burmese, ‘and mitch recommended for helves. | floats in water. 
16 Tha nat Khee. Remarks.—A very tc ough wood which has al- 
Maximum g virth 34 cubits, Maximum length | ready been often used for helves with ereat suc- 
30 fect. ‘Said to he abundant, but has not been | cess. Proved of extraordinary strength and. tena- 
easily, obtained in Moulinein. Fonud allover | city in former expertnents. Very durable and 
the provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. | not too heavy for helves. tecommended for 
Remarks. ~-A durable yet Hight wood with a] helves and handles of tools of all. kinds, if it 
very, straight grain; used for every purpose by | could: but be procured at Moulmein. —” 
the Burmese, and much recommended for helves. 23 Myouk sho ov Alonkey tree, (also called 
‘Vy Tay-tha. Moulnein Laucewood, Dalbergua.—Mason,) so 
“Maximum girth 3 eubits. Maximum length | called because its pole is so straight, so slippery, 
16 feet. Searce inAmbherst, but abundant tow ards | and to so great a height free from branebes that 
‘Tavoy. Fotind inland ulso along sea coast all over | 10 monkey was ever seen to climb it. 
the provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 40 
~ Remarke.~-Found subject to dry rot when | feet. Very abundaut. Found in Tavoy and 
seasoned; a useless wood not recommended. Mereui: also somewhat abundant all over the 
18 Mai tai Yo. «poe: inland. When seasoned, floats in 
Maxinium aitth 24 cubits. Maximum cr :oth 22 | water. a 
feet. Abundant. Found all over the ne a Remarks: —A wood much praised i in Tavoy, as 
Whety gensoned, floats in° water. Jos resembling Lancewood in properties but found 
Remarks.-Used for posts and many other | to split when. seasoned, perhaps good specimens 
pubpeses Dy the” ‘Burmese, a particularly good | have not been obtained. At any rate other woods 
wood for helves, being-durable, light; and-tough. | of unquestionable value are abundantin Amherst, 
~19.. Kya Mouk, a kind of Oak, 24 Careya alorea. Bau Bambbooai. a 
Maximum girth 4 cubits.” Maximum length 222 Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 15 
feet. Abundant but widely scattered. Found all | feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces 
over the provinces inland. "hen seasoued, ‘floats inland. When seasoned, floats in water-., 
in water. As | ” Remarks.—This timber is useful, durable and 
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tongh : used for posts of houses, and for country | 


carte. -Recommended for helves thongh better 
kinds for that purpose have already. been speci- 
fied. Recommended by Dr. McClelland with 
other woods as equal in strength -to oak and of 
a promising kind for ship-building. =~ 
25 Kye yo Thoo. | Be corte, «ft. es 

Maximum girth 24 cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet. Very abundant at Mergui, but not pro- 
curable at Moulinein. Found inland up the rivers 
“all over the Provinces. When seasoned, floats in 
water. - BIS a2 | 

Remarks.—An uncommonly smooth grained, 
tough, close, yet not heavy wood. Durable and 
with but one fault, the smallness of its girth, 
unfitting it for gun carriages. Strongly recom- 
mended for helves and handles of tools of all 
gorts, if it can hereafter be procured at Moul- 
mein ; also for handspikes and for spokes. This 
wood, on careful examination, appears to be 
identical with ‘Irincomallee wood, though this 
cannot be positively stated till the flowers of tlic 
tree can be procured. 

26 Sow-yew, or Chisel handle tree, call 
ed by the Karens Ege tree, stated by Mason 
tobe of the genus Dalbergia, species unknown. 

Maximum girth 2} cubits. Maximum length 10 
feet. Not very abundant, but found scattered all 
over these forests inland ; always found in undula- 
ting ground only not near water. When season- 
ed floats in water. ; 

Remarks—Used by Burmese in preference to 
any other for handles of chisels and _ tools, also 
for helves of axes, and hfttchets. A very hard, 
fine crained wood, which is strongly recommend- 
ed for helves and handles of all kinds of tools. 
Unequalled for those tools, such as chisels, which 
are struck with a hammer or mallet. ‘This wood 
is of a yellowish white in color with patches of 
black interspersed, looking as if Iron had in 
some manner been drawn from the soil, and in- 
corporated in the wood. ‘Though widely scatter- 
ed, it is in such demand as always to be procur- 
able in the markets. 

97 Shorea Robusta. In-Jin or Enghyen, 

called in India Saul. 
Maximum girth, certainly 3, said to be 5 cu- 
bits. Maximum length, certainly 20, said to be 
80 feet. Abundant. Found inland in Amherst 
and Tavoy provinces. When seasoned sinks in 
water. = at | 

Remarks. —A. thoroughly good and valuable 
wood. One of the most durable in these forests, 
tough, elastic, large,and extremely heavy. Used 
for bows and for all. kinds of purposes, by the 
Burmese. Recommended for handles of hammers 
chisels and other tools, also for sheave blocks, 
@ogs, and machinery in which great strength is 
required. Also for government buildings, wharves 
&c, especially for Railway sleepers, from its 
singular property of petrifying when long exposed 





to the action of water, as, algo, from its abun-| are untouched by the worms. 





dance and large girth. Too heavy for helves, | 
said to strike fire with steel, after having been 
kept in water for a length of tine. Major *Phayre 
stated in a letter his having found several 
logs of this wood in a creek which is empty in 
the day season, all of them petrified, ‘This saul 
appears a closer grained, better, ; nd probably R 
heavier wood than the saul of India; it seems 
likely to answer admirably for, helves, anc. for 
rammer heads, as well as for the other purposes 
already specified in this report. 
28 Melanorrhea Usitata. Theetsee. — 
Maximum girth certainly 3, said’ to be 4 or 8 
cubits. Maximum length certainly 20, said to be 
30 feet. Very abundant. Found in Ambherst 
Province. When seasoned floats in water. | 


Remarks.—A wood of particularly fine elose 
orain, exuding a black gum which repels ants, 
and is used by the Burmese as a varnish. Very 
strong, durable, hard and touch, found to 
answer well for cozs of Machinery. (Vide Artillery 
Records with report of woods by Captains Simp- 
son and Babington, dated Moulmein 25th May 
1842.) Recommended for handles of tools, also 
of sheave blocks and for machinery generally 
and for Railway sleepers. Dr. McClelland writes 
of this wood as follows. “ The Lignumvitee” of 
Peen. It is of a dark red color, of a close grain 
and dense structure. Its great hardness and 
weight prevents it being employed in house 
building. It would answer for sheave or block 
pulleys and other purposes connected with 
machinery, where great strength and density are 
required. ‘The anchors of Burmese boats are 
always of wood to which stones are lashed. The 
flakes being of Pyeng Khadoe, the stocks of 
'Theetsee or of some other heavy wood. This wood 
is not brought to Moulmein so heavy as Dr. Mc- 
Clelland describes it. tis procurable at 7 
cubits and on high or low ground. Recommended 
for gun stocks, also for rammer heads, and for 
helves, iz short for all purposes as so. strong 
yet not very heavy. ge a) 

29 Fagraa. Fragians, dnnan-Tha or Annan. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 
9.0-25 feet. Very abundant. founc in the Provin- 
ces of Amherst, Tavoy, and Mergni. a on 
islands of the Coast and inland, especiaandip the 
Attaran river. When seasoned, sinks ‘ui water. 

Remarks.—Building houses, kyoungs, zyats, 
&c., also for piles of bridges, wharves &c., but 
for the last by the English only, as Burmese 
think this wood too good for any but sacred pur- 
poses : hence Annan wood has been more pre- 
served in these forests than any other valuable 
wood. - It is impervious to the attacks of ants, 
and of the teredo navatis which witl eat all other 
timber. At Tavoy the posts of a wharf which 
have for several years been partly dry and partly 
wet, each day according to the state of the tide, 
The Burmese 
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AMHERST, TAVOY AND MERGUI WOODS. 


have a proverb about the slow growth of this 
tree. Annan wood though almost imperishable 
is not capable of bearing so heavy a strain as 
some of the other valuable woods of ‘the Province. 
(Vide Artillery Records for 1844, and experiments 
therein recorded page 531 of Selections.”’) 
Recommended for Railway sleepers, as neither 
heat nor moisture will warp or rot it, 

30 Hopea . Odorata. Thingan. 

- Maximtnh girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 60 
feet. Scattered but abundant. Found in the 
Provinces of Yea on the coast beyond Anmbherst, 
also at Mereui, and in lesser quantity near 
Moulmein. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarke.—Formerly considered the most 
valuable indigenous timber in the southern Pro- 
vinecs. Used at Tavoy and Mergui for building 
houses. Used also for canoes, junks, &c. A 
very durable excellent wood when kept under 
water ag in the planks of a boat or under cover on 
land ; but often liable to split when exposed to 
the sun ina dry state. Recommended for helves. 

81 Inga Xylocarpa. Pyeng Khadoe. 

Maximum girth 3 or 4 cubits. Maximum 
length 20 or 25 feet. Very abundant. Found 
all over the ‘lenasserim province, also at 
Mergui and Tavoy. When seasoned, sinks in 
water. 

Remarks —This, the Iron wood of these pro- 
vincea, resists nails, which cannot be driven imto 
it. Used for crooks of ships, posts, piles, bridges, 
&e, Recommended for handles of chisels, gouges, 
&c. but too heavy for other ordnance purposes. 
Excellent for railway sleepers. ‘The only Pyeng 
Khadoe which I can procure here (and I have 
had many specimens) has been eaten by worms 
in seasoning, and proved inferior. suspect that 
the real Pyeng Khadoe has not yet reached ime. 

82 Honea Odorata. TLhingan Pew, oF 
White ‘Thingan. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 
80 or 40. Scattered but abundant. Found 
in the saine localities as the red ‘Thingan. When 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.—A lighter variety of the red Thingan. 
This isa tolerable wood for durability, and 
would do for helves, but more suitable woods 
are in the list of those recommended. 

83. Acacia elata. Thaeet-Tha. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Very abundant. Found all along the 
sea shore from Aimherst to Mergui. When sea: 
soned, floats in water. 

Remarks.—Used for posts of building, a very 
durable wood ; abundant and of such girth, might 
be advantageously employed for packing cases, 
also, for Government buildings in Burmah. Re- 


commended by Dr. McClelland. for cabinet 


making. 
34 Pet-Than. 


‘Maximum girth and lengih not ascertained ; seasoned, floats in water. 


found in ‘Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, 
sinks in water, = | 

Remarks.~-A very hard and durable wood, 
used by Burmese for wedges. Not recommended, 
because only procurable at ‘Tavoy and Mergui. 

85 Mezzale. Cae. Cn 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Scattered, not very abundant. Found all over 
the Provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks. —Used by Burmese for rulers, » 
malletts and walking sticks; of very handsome 
streaked grain like palmyra wood, but not siffi- 
ciently durable to be recommended for ordnance 
purposes. Hs 

36 Meenaban ; Apocinacee, or Tavoy Lance 
wood. Classed by Mason as one of the 
apocynacere and called by him Tenasserim 
Lance wood. | 

Maximum girth 1$ cubits even in Tavoy and 
Mergui where largest. Maximum leneth 12 feet: 
In moderate quantities. Found from Tavoy, Mer- 
ui and adjacent islands ; also in smaller scant- 
line and scarce, in Amherst Province. When 
gensoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.-—Used by Burmese for bows, 
spears, walking slicks, dhar and chisel handles, 
®e. an excellent tough, hard, elastic and dura- 
ble wood, bears a beautiful polish, and makes 
excellent furniture; when wanted in but small 
size only, much recommended for handles of 
screw drivers, hammers, planes, amd all kinds of 
tools ; also for all purposes for which a close 
grained heavy woods required, (Vide Major Simp- 
son’s Report.) Does not seem to stand exposure 
to the direct rays of the sun well, but under 
cover is found to be a thoroughly good woot for 
planes, for which this is especially recommended, 
also for screw drivers and all kind of turning. 
‘This is good for all those purposes for which box 
is now imported. 


37 Laurus (Sassafras). Carrawaytha, 
or Sassafras wood, Maxinum girth 3 
cubits, rarely 4. Maximum length 20 to 30 


fect. Not very abundant but procurable. Found 
from Amherst to Mergui, all along sea coast at 
Yea, Henzay and other places. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Remurks—Used for interior of junks, also 
for inside works of drawers, boxes &c. as it has a 
sinell which repels insects. A durable wood found, 
when seasoned andworked up, remarkably tough 
and atrong, excellent for planes, helves, and 
handles of tools generally, and would be excel- 
lent for almirahs in which to keep serge, hos- 
pital clothing &e. | | 


88 Pouk-Tha or Than-Yen. Dr. Mo- 
‘Cleland reports probably Inga bijemina. 
Maximum girth 3 to 4 cubits. Maximum 


Widely scattered but abundant. 


length 22 feet. 
over the Provinces. When 


Found inland all 





abundant in Tavoy, not procurable in Moulmein, Remarke.—An exeellent and durable wood, 
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would do: well for handles of tools.- This Wood |. Remarks.—A very good, tough, light wood ‘ 
is of the same nature as Pyeng Khadoe, ofwvhich | used by Burmese for many purposes but too 
ibis said to be a variety, and the same: remarks {small and too scarce to be worth procuring for 
apply to each of these woods. - he helves. amc eee 2 
39 Maikay; M urraya, specivs, | 44 Dhem-AMat-Tha, 
| Maximum girth 1 cubit. Maximum length 13 | 





Maximum girth 22 enbits. : Maximum length 
pe hae i ‘4 : a D frp T oe rae SX EES ‘ ry | nm oly. rs a 19. 
fect. Abundant in Tavoy, but scarce near Moul- | 12 fect. Very abundant. I ound on both sides 
of Moulmein River, and on. sea-coast:+ in fact 
‘all over these Provinces. When seasoned, floats 
. — in water, 5 fa es 
cana parang APS i) i ‘or yvaa "BOTY, - | ; tet a ace ee 
— Ais ey a : 1 fo pein b js econ | Remarks.— A wood useless except for firewood, 
y437 “Or ar ate as ’ 3e1s : ayS “7 ° , . Ce 
ale 2 | - es 0 P ae cS 2 caine but burus with an intense heat, and is therefore 
vy : i8 IF >] * alic ’ - Caw eee * :: ; : op 4 ic 
ak wae eran : - ee in aes wel used in preparing salt, Apparently an excellent 
37° Were): if r ye QM r i crys ’ ; e . . t) tog 
eee ee oe eee Hm 2"! wood for charcoal for the Arsenal forge or for 
like Box wood-—(Vide Major Simpson’s Report). : 


mein. Found in ‘Tavoy and Mergui districts in- 
land. When seasoned, floats in water. 


3 a stcamers. 
Recommended by the Orduanec Carpenters as AS Valeria Lanceoluta Pautheya ov Pan- 
the very best wood, in the collection for planes. Lhit-yu | 


or for any purpose in lieu of Box. | Maximum girth 6 eubits. Maximum leneth 
40 Plerocarpus Dalbergiodes, Veadowk or 60 {eet. Very abundant in’ Tavoy and 
Tenasserim Mahogany. | Mergui, but seareely precurable in Moulmein. 
Maximum girth 6 or even 7 cubits. Maxi- | Found in Tavoy and Mergui districts : also 
mum length 15 to 89 feet, that of great girth wong the coast uear Amherst. When seasoned, 
aways short. Abundant but seattered. Pound floats In water, 
allover the Provinees. When seasoned, sinks in 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


Renarks.—TVhis tree is erroneously called 
water. 


White Thingan, but it is of a totally different or- 
Remarks.--- A wood alr pady thecd lor way carrias.| dee troy (ial at dhe Thingan. ‘Chis is said iu 
ges and for other ordnance purpeges and too well | 
known to require comment. This wood takes about! be still closer and heavier than Thingan (Vide 
two years to season ; when ent it has a peculiar | Artillery Records for 1842). Excellent for tool 
and fragrant sme. ‘Phe ordinary Peddowk, as | handles, and planes, in short in Hea of Box- 
used in the Gun Carriage Manufactory, needs no} wood. Like Sow-vew, the Chisel-handle tree, it 
comment, but a wood called Peddowk is procura- | has a peculiar grain apparently of iron running 
ble im abundanee at Tavoy, It seenis very) through it. The Burmese use this wood for all 
strong but does not sink and is devoid of smell. purposes for which ‘Thingan is employed, especi- 
4] Pinatha. A kind of Jackwood or a! ally in junks. An excellent wood, but with not 
Laurus. sufficient spring for helyes. Stated by Burmese, 
Maximom eirth 5 cubits. Maximum eirth iin Ambherst, not to be quite so durable or. quite 
25 feet. Very abundant. Found all over the | go good as Thingan ; though this is not aecord- 
Provinces particularly in the old deserted Town. ! ant with Major Simpsoun’s Opin already 
When seasoned, floats in water. quoted. ee 
ftemarks.--\ livht wood with a ycllow hue whieh 46 Ayaitha or Ileheood. 
darkens on exposte. Useful from the yellow Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximum leneth 
dye which boiling extracts from it and which is} 18 feet. Abundant but scattered. Found up 
permanent in cloth, and not effected even by |} the Attaran, Gyne, and Thouneween Rivers near 
boiling water. Tt is used by Phoougecs. ‘This; Moulmein and near Tavoy and Mergui. When 
wood hasa fine tone when struck, and is used for seasoned, floats in water. | 
musical instruments by the Burmese, it is used by Renarks.-~ \ very compact hard timber, used 
Knuglish brush makers for the backs of hair for posts of houses, zyats, &e. The fibre able 
brushes, being a handsome wood which takes: to start with fepeated percussion, and the wood 
mgood. polish) . itself subject to dry rot, therefore not recommencd- 
42 La-Kouk Tha Vavoy, Fay Mine. (Burmese).| ed. ‘This is called Itchwood because the fruit, 
Maximum girth $ cubit. Maximum length chips, or bark produce, when touched, an itching 
7 feet. Abundant. Found all over the | like that caused by Cowiteh. 
provinces. When seasoned floats in water. 47 Chee Neb or Stinking Wood. - 
Lemarks.—A durable wood, likely to make Maximum girth 4 cubits, Maximum length 
good helves or to be useful in turning, Teo} 22% feet. Abundant. Found in Tavoy and 


Remarks by Major (ten Captain) Simpson to 


-—_—oO ee eee 
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sinall in size however to be recommended. Mereui. When seasoned, sinks in water. 
45 Tia Book Tha. hemarks.—The flowers of this wood have an 


Maximun girth, 1 eubit, maximum length § to | intolerably fetid sickening smell, hence its name ; 

9 feet. Scarce. Found in Tavoy and Mereui dis- | used by. Burmese for hoxes, tables &e. a long 

tricts. When seasoned, floats in water. fibred tough wood when new, but rots so readily 
TRQR 


* 


25 ~~ feet. 


sinks in water. 


AMHERST, 


eut out a decent specimen. 


48 Kyet Thay or Theeay Ky yay. Diner 
sions and extent of supply not known. Found 
on sea coast from Amherst to Mergui. When 


seasoned, floats in water. 


Remarks — Used for posts of houses, very du- 


rable but not recommended as liable to split. 


49 Dagoo Tha, weaning Crooked Timber. 
Maximun girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 


80 feet. Abundant. Found in ‘Tavoy and Mer- 
oni, When seasoned, floats in water. 
Remarks. —Used for building boats, for 


planks of houses, ladders &e. liable to attacks of 
worms aud dry rots. 

50 Kanyeen Tha ovr Wood Ol Tree. 
Named by Mason as Diptcrocarpus Liavvis. 

Maximum eirth 6 cubits. Maximum length 
70 feet. V ery abundant. Found all over the 
previnces. W hen seasoned, floats in water. 


Remarks. —VU sed for rafters aud planks, an in- 
ferior wood, by no means durable, ro's as soon 
as exposed to water and shrinks readily. Dr. 
McClelland speaks of this wood most favourably 
and states it to be of the Saul family. Je must 
mean some other wood, as this ts decide dly a bad 
wood, very porous, and when kept the oil oozes 
ont and stands in elobules over it, it warps to a 
eveat extent, and though used for eases does not 
last for more than about two years. (Vide No. ST. 
page 135 of Dr. Me lelland’s Report, where 
this tree is classed as Dipterocarpus tu binatus.) 

51 Ka Meen Tha. 


Maximun girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 25 


feet. Abundant. Found all along sea coast near 
‘Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, sinks in 
water. 


Remarks.--Used for posts and planks of 


houses; very heavy and durable, but too casily 
split to be recommended. 


52 Young Tha. 
Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 30 
feet. Found in moderate quantitics along sea 
coast near Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, 
sinks in water. 


Remarks.—Used for posts and planks of 
not bad for 


houses ; a heavy and durable wood, 
planes or handles, though better woods are already 
specified. 

53 Neen Tha. 


Very abundant. Found along sca coast near 
‘Tavoy and Mergui. Whien ery | sinks Jn 
water. 


Remarks.—Used for rafters of houses; a very 
heavy wood, but liable to split, therefore not re- 
commended. 

54 Pew Bock. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maxunum length 
“Very. abundant. Tound along sea 
coast near Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, 


LAVOY AND MERGUL W oops. 


that witli a whole tree in my podiession lL cannot 


Remarks —A. strone 
recoramended: for helves S. 
85 Dhe-La-Bay. oon | 

Maximum virth 8: ceubits, Maximum length 
2% feet. Not very abundant, obtained from Tavoy, 
Mereni and Yea. W hen se nigoned, floats im water, 

Remarks.—A. brittle, useless wood for Ordnance 
purposes, though employed by Burmese for 
house posts aud to support the shafts > of wells. 

56 Mong-dayat uce or dted— Mong dayat. 

Maximum eth 2 Cubits. Maximum length 
15 fect. Not abundant. Found on sea shore froin 
Ainherst to Mergent and on Callagouk Island, 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.--Used for crooks, and straight 
parts also of ships, and boats sa light | tough 
wood with a good erain, birt too liable to rot to 
be recommended. 

57 To Dooryan oy Forest Dooryan. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum deneth 
18 feet. Searce. Found from the sea coast of these 
provinces and adjacent islands, When seasoned 
flonts in water. 


, tough, durable wood ; 


Nemarks.— A soft, leht, useless timber, lable 
to rot. readily. 

58 Book Tha. 

Maximum gatth 12 to 2 cubits. Maximunr 






< 


Found on the sea coast 
When seasoned, tloats in 


length V1) feet. Searce. 
Amherst to Mergui. 
water. 

Remarks.—Used by Burmese"for helves, but 
rots quickly, and) therefore not recommended. 

5Y Lay Lo Tha. 

Maximum e@irth 2 cubits. Maxnoum length 
1S feet. Verv abundant.  Trom sea coast and 
adjacent islands of these Provinces. When sea- 
soned, floats in water. 

Rewarks,——Used for oars and masts of boats. 
When this wood is cut, a very acrid caustic 
juice or sap fites from it which wall destroy 
sight, if it touch the eye or, if it fall on the 
face, it raises blisters. A wood dangerous to 
work, and not durable ; not recommended. 


60 Thay Yo Tha. 
Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 


25 feet. 
serim and Martaban Provinces. 
floats in watere. 

Remarks. —<A useless wood ; 
used for temporary buildings. 

61 AJfaneeoga, stated by 
much used for rice pounders. 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximuin length 
30 feet. Abundant. Found all over ‘Tenasserim 
and Martaban provinces. When aaa floats 
in water. 


Remarks.— Not a good wood, as, when stored, 
it soon dies and rots; the roots are used for 
medicine; the fruit is eaten by Burmese, and the 
wood Is well spoken of, though favourable speci- 
mens have not been seen, by “Captain Dance. 


Very abundant. Found all over Tenas- 
When seasoned, 


rots very quickly ; 


Burmese to be 


TRR9 
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62 Mak yuh guh. 

Maximum girth 22 cubits. AMaxiniim length 
18 feet. Abundant. 
and Martaban provinces. 
in water. 

Remarks. —Used for elephant bells ; not a 
durable wood, and therefore not recommended. 

63 hah Byay Nee. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. 
23 feet. Very abundant. Found all over 
‘Tenasserim and) Martaban provinces, When 
seasoned, floats in water. “ke 

_Remarks.-— An inferior brittle wood, used by 
Burmese in short pieces for the props of houses 
not recommended, 

64 Thee Khya Tha. 

Maximum girth | cubit. Maximum leneth 
12 feet. Very abundant. Found all over ‘Tenas- 
serim and Martaban provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Kemarks.—A very crooked grained perishable 
wood; not recommended. 


65 Dow Laut 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
18 fect. Abundant. Found alwavs inland all 
over the country. When season, floats in wa- 
ter. , 

Remarks. —A soft bad wood, useless execpt for 
elephant bells. | 

66 May-byoung. 

Maximum girth 38 cubits. Maximum length 
18 fret. Not aluincatite Found near the sea side 
and near the mouths of rivers along the coast. 
When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks —Used for anchors of boats, and for 
the sticks of oil mills; an uncommonly heavy 
and a durable wood, but not tough ecnoneh for 
ordnance purposes generally, though from its 
hardness, it makes good planes and turns well. 


67 Pee Ma Pew ov While Peema, 
Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum leneth 
80 feet. Very abundant. Pound all our the Ten- 


Wher seasoned, floats 


Macinat length 


asserim and Martaban provinces near the red 
Peema. When seasoned, floats in water. 
Remarks.—A tough wood, lighter than Red 


Peema ; does not last for so long a time as Red 
Peema, aul rots in any position 1 When shut out, 
as in the hulls of ships, i in store &c. Not recow- 
mended. 

68 Na Pew Gee or Let Thouk Gee. 

Maximum girth 13 cubits. Maximum le neth 
14 feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.—An uscful wood, of inferior grain, 
and not durable. 


G9 Tha Yingee. 

Maximum girth 4 culit. Maximum leneth 6 
feet. Abundant. Found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned floats in water. 

Remarks. - Utterly useless except for firewood. 


“Hound all over Tenagserim 


| 22 feet. 
| banks of rivers all over the provinces. 


70 Tha Nat Thay yt Pew Tha. 

Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 15 
feet. Very abundant, 

Ti Kha Moun Tha. | 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 22 
feet. Very abundant. 

42 Ka theet Tha. — 

Maximum girth 4 cubits. Maximuii length 22 
feet. Not very abundant. 


73 In-Jin Pewoo, White Iujin. _ 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum length a2 
fect. Abundant ; found all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, floats In Water. | 

hemarks.-~The above last named four woods 
very light, perishable, and only fit for firewood. 
The bark of ka theet tha used by Karens as heetel 
nut, could probably be useful in tanning. 


74 Thah yay Bew : 

Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximun length 
20 fect. Not very abundant. Found inland all 
over the provinces. When seasoned, floats in 
water, 


henarks.—Not a durable wood. 


75 Thay kya Ba. 
Maximum girth 3 cubits. Maximum length 
24 feet. Very P abundant but stragoling. Found 


inland all over the provinces. When seasoned, 


floats in water. 
Remarks.—-Uscd for house posts, but not a 


durable wood. 


716 Thay Tha. 

Maximum eirth 3) cubits. Maximum length 
22 feet. Widely scattered. Found inland all 
over the provinces. When seasoned, floats 


In water. 

Remarks,-—A tolerably good and tough wood, 
liable to rot in store, and therefore not recom- 
mended. 


17 Thah Byay Fuel Ghee (means with 
laree leaves.) Maximum girth 3° cubits 
Maximum length 22 feet. Widely scattered. 


When 


Found inland “all over the provinces. 
seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.—A tolerably good and tough wood, 
spoken of by Dr. McClelland as a strong anil 
close grained timber. 

78 Tha Pyke Tha. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 
30 fect. Very abundant. Found alone the Danks 
of rivers, all over the provinces. W hen seasoned, 
floats in water. 

Kemarks.— A. wood of no durability, not re- 
coinmended. — 

79 Kyat Yew. 

Maximum girth 8 cubits. Maximum Terietl 
Rather scarce. Found all along the 
W hen 
seasoned floats in water, jg ; 

Remarks.—Used by Burmese to make char- 
coal, also sometimes for posts of small huts: too 
brittle to be recommended. ; 


]890 


AMHERST, TAVOY AND 


80 Toung Bye Nay, 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length, 
30 feet. Scarce. Found along the banks of 11- 
vers all over the provinces. When seasoned, 
floats in water. - _ 

Remarks.—A brittle short-grained wood. Not 
the mountain jack though similar to it in name. 

81 May Shoung.  . a 

Maximum girth 22 cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Scarce. Found on sea coast, Amberst 
to Mergui. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarke.—A. short fibred, brittle, vet soft 
wood, not durable ; called, but erroneously, a 
kind of Annan by the Burmese. Not a durable 
wood, and besides too scarce for ordnance pur- 
poses. 

82 Tha Bate Kee. 

Maximum girth 8 cubits. Maximum length 
18 feet. Scarce. Found all over the Province 
near the sea and at the mouths of rivers. When 
seasoned, floats in water. — 

Remarks.—A_ short, fibred 
wood, not durable. 

83 Mong-Dayat Pew, or 
Dayat. 

84 Muaxtmnin 
mum length 22 fect. 


brittle, yet soft 
White Mong 


cubits. Maxi- 
Found all over 


ae 1 
oith 29 
Scaree. 


the provinces near the sea and in the mouths of 


the rivers. When seasoned, floats 1m water. 

Remarks.—Not a good wood, being very pe- 
rishable. 

85 Kab-Ban-Tha. 

Maximum girth 6 cubits. Maximum length 
830 feet. Searce. Found inland in Amherst 
and Tavoy Provinces. When seasoned, floats in 
water. 

Remarks.—Makes beautiful farniture, and 
when long buried in ferruginous mud, turns of 
a very dark ved. Found to make excellent 
planes ; used in 'Tavoy jail with great success, for 
all tool handles, and much recommended for 
such as do not receive direct percussion, as screw 
drivers, augers, hammers, handles; in fact for 
all tools except chisel handles, which are to be 
struck with a hammer, for which the Cluisel- 
handle tree, ‘‘ Dalbergia,” Species, is the best ; 
makes excellent planes ; stated by Dr. McClel- 
land to be most plentiful in Tharawaddy district, 
and to be hard, of fine grain and used in con- 
structing carts. ‘Lhe writer has seen a quantity 
of this lately sold (in August 1857) for export to 
Holland as a furniture wood. 

86 Kyee Tha, named by Mason as Syn- 
desmus Tavoyana ; and also called Ayay Mi- 
shoung, wamed by Dr. McClelland as Barringio- 
nia acutangula. 

Maximum girth 23 to perhaps 3 cubits. 
Maximum length 10 or 12 feet Very scaree 


in Moulmein, but sufficiently abundant at Tavoy. 


When seasoned, sinks in water. 
Remarks. —Same as Kab-ban-tha. 


30) feet. 
near ‘Yavoy and Mergui on the sca coast aud on 





MERGUI WOODS. 
87 Tha Bong Pew. 


Maximum pirth 2 cubits. Maximum leneth 


15 feet. Abundant. Found on the sea coast, 


Amherst to Mergui.’ When seasoned, floats in 
water. - eae 


Remarks. —Liable to attacks from worms, rots 


readily, a brittle inferior wood. 


88 Koung Moo. 
Maximum girth 5 cubits.’ 
Scarce. 


Maximum length 
Found near Moulmein, also 
the banks of rivers. When seasoned floats in 
water. 

Remarks.—Not a good wood, but perishable 
and liable to rot readily. 3 


89 Na Yoo-ya. 
Maximum girth 8 cubits. Maximum length 
22 feet. Searee. ound all over the provinces. 


When seasoned floats im water. 
Remarks.—A durable tolerable good wood 
with a curled grain ; used by Burmese for oars, 
much like English oak in appearance, but defici- 
ent in tenacity. Not recommended, being 
scarce, While equally good woods are abundant. 

90 Khai Vah. 

Maximum eirth 24 enbits. Maximum length 
99 feet. Scar@e. Found all over the Province. 
When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks.—A._ tolerably good wood, but not 
recommended because like the ‘‘ Na-yoo-ya”’ it is 
too scarce. , 

91 Dalbergia Latifolia, Yendatk ; 
wood, 

Maximum girth 2 enbits. Maximum length 
10 or 12 fect. Abundant in Tavoy and Mergui, 
elsewhere searce. ound all over the provin- 
ces, but mostly in ‘Tavoy and Mergui. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. | 

Remarks. —Vhis, unlike the Black wood of 
fndia, has a fetid smell like that of new Cor- 
duroy and a white grain interspersed amongst 
the black and red. 1t is not so handsome a 
wood as Indian black wood, but is far tougher, 
isnot brittle, excellent for spoke shaves, for 
handles of screw drivers augers, gimblets. Used 
by the Chinese carpenters for planes, and is 
excellent for that purpose though heavy ; but 
they use smaller planes than we do. Like others 
of the hardest woods of Burmah, it is so full of 
natural cracks, that two fect of timber are wast- 
ed for one foot made up after being sawn ; but 
when made up, this wood cracks no more and 
resists sun or rain admirably. The “ Tai” is not 
Yendaik but bony, and is brittle and devoid of 
smell. : 

92 Phyoo. | 

Maximum girth 12 cubits. Maximum length 
17 feet. Abundant. Found in Tavoy and Mergut, 
also in less abundance in Amherst Province. 
When seasoned, floats in water. a 

Remarks.--- tolerably good strong wood, 
but not with much tenacity of fibre. 


Black 
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93 Tye Yoo Tha or Lan Thahy for boats, a slightly scented wood, the hehtest in 
Maxinuun girth 2 cubits. Maximum length | the collection ; free froin cracks. Excellent for 
22 feet. Searee. Found in Tavoy aud Mersui, fuzes an. appears quite free from acid or from 
also inless abundance in Amherst province. | tendency to rot. 
Whien seasoned, floats in water. 101 Sveway Do. 
Remarks.—A ad brittle wood veadily splits} Maximum girth 13 cubits. Maxtinum length 
and warps. 100r 12 feet. Very abundant. Found, on sea 
94 Phet TTonway. 7 coast, and on the bonks of rivers in these provin- 
Maximum girth 8 cubits. Maximum length | ces. When seasoned, floats in water. 
22 feet, Scarce. Found at Tavoy and Mergu. Remarks.—A wood much recommended for 
When seasoned, floats in water. etm stocks with but one fault ; that it is 
Remarks. —A short grained brittle wood, | crooked and therefore not more than ten or 
splits and rots readily. | twelve feet can be procured between-the bends. 
95 Ouk Guay. | This wood is commonly sold to Burmese for 


Maximum girth 12 cubits. Maximum length | half rupee a piece, large enoughto make one gun 


15 feet. Sraitee. Found all over. the provinces. stoek. 


\ ; sl 
When seasoned, floats in water. | 102 Thayet Aye. 
Remarks.—Vhe root of this tree is used asa} Maximum girth 2 cubits. Maximum leneth 


medicine by Burmese, the wood perishable, and | 20 feet. Not very abundant, but occasionally pro- 

grain short. curable. Found inland near the back of hills near 
96 Nyy-soung Tha. Moulmain, and here aud there all over the 
Maxinum girth 32 cubits. Maximum length | provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 


22 feel. Abundant. Found all over the provinees. Remarks.—Diwable and light, a good wood 


te! 
When seasoned, floats in water. for helves if indeuted for with other ee for 
the same purpose. 


Remarks.--\. wood of no durability or 
strength; splits readily, with a short grain. Only 103 Chin Zooay. Meaning Elephants-teeth. 
fit for firewood. Maximum girth 13 to 2 cubits Maxiutum 
97 Na Ghee. length 10 feet, Abundant on the hills. Found 
Maximum eirth 8 cubits, Maximum length 15 inland, always on rocky barren hard ground in 
fect. Aan: Momid aloveas thie provinces. mountainous or hill districts all over the provill- 
When seasoned, floats in water. ces When seasoned, sinks in water. . 
, Remarks.— his wood is believed by the writer 
Remarks.—A tolerably good wood, uscd Tor lt, yo the hardest and strongest known in these 
malletts, but not durable enough to be recom- latitudes, perhaps anywhere in the world. It is 
mended. ; however only proc ‘arable in such rocky spots as 
98  Tayet Khyce. no other tree will grow in, so must be sent for 
Maxinium girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 15 | on purpose. It cuts up as does yendaik and other 
fect. Abundant. Found all over the provinces, | hard woods do with huge cracks through it ; im 
Wien seasoned, floats in water, fact this is the most wasteful of all known ee 
Remarks. —A pretty wood in’ grain, but one | ble timber in this respect and the original sean- 
which rots when it dies : of uo durability. (ling is but small, so that it is not recommended 
99 Murrh Neen. for general purposes, but it is Invaluable for the 
Maximum girth 2 cubits, Maximum length 15 edwes of Phillester Planes for spoke shaves and 
feet. for such purposes in which much scantling is 
Abundant. Found all over the provinees on | not required. 
low eronnds. When seasoned floats In water. 104+ Than That. 
Remar s—A petty wood, looks exactly like Maximum ¢irth 2 to 3 Cubits. Maximum 
deal, but stated to have no durability. length 12 feet. Very diffichlt to procure. 
Additional List of Woods, by Captain Dance, | Found inland up the Gyne and Attaran Ri- 
Dep. Commissary of Ordnance, ‘T. P. 28th July | vers. When scasoncd, floats in water. 
1856. Remarks.—Very durable ; used by Karens for 
100 Femmanee, ‘Tree vot known but | bows, for shoulder yokes, spear handles and ma- 
Karens say it bears a yellow flower and small | ny other purposes. Excellent for hammer han- 
plum which is the favorite fruit of the barking | dles from its tough fibre. 
deer. Vide Masons ‘Tenasserim, page 213. 105 Yeen Ga. 
Maximuni. firth 4 cubits. Maximum length 20 Maximum girth 2. cubits. Maximum length 
to 89 feet. Very, ggbundant. Found inland near | 15 feet. Very abundant, found in Moulmein 
the banks of the Gyhe.and Attaran Rivers and at | itself, and scattered over the provinces. When 


the back of the Mountains near Moulmein, When ae sinks in water. 

seasoned, floats in water!" * Remarks.—Stated to be good for helves, not 
Remarks.— Very dhurablé Page by the king of | so strong as Chisel handle tree but possessing 

Ava for his carved furniture, ‘éfso | by | Busnese its properties in an inferior degree; and good 
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for helves. Rupees 45 per 50 feet by 1 foot 
square Used by Burmese for helves, for ima- 
moities, and is a very pretty, white wood for 
furniture. 

106 Moketammatha. 
wood. 

Maximum girth 1 cubit. Maximum length 
S feet. Very abundant ; found in Martaban and 
its adjacent jungles, also all over the provinces 
especially on the banks of rivers. When sea- 
soned, sinks in water: wncommouly heavy. 

Kemarks.—Stated to be used for the same 
purposes as chisel handle tree, but still stronger. 

LOT Gyev. 

Maxinum girth 2 cubits Maximum length 
J5 feet. Abundant; found ih the jungle round 
Moulmein and all over the provinees. When 
seusoned, floats in water. 

Hemarks.— Stated by Burmese to be equal to 
chisel handle tree, Dalbergia, species, but if so 
the writer has not yet seen a favorable specimen. 


Meaning Martaban 


108 Pinlay Jallat. ; 


Maximum girth 24 to 3 cubits. Maximum 
leneth, 15 feet. ‘Volerably plentiful. Found 
by the sea side and very near to waters edge, in 
these provinces. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Kemarks.— A wood strongly recommended for 
fuzes, free from oil, and acid, heht, yet strong ; 
it is much used for rockets of enormous dimen- 
sions and for wooden guns, used for the burning 
of the dead Phoongees and on other occasions. 

109 Bee-ew, not identical with Thee Bew Tha. 

Maximum eirth 3 cubits. Maximum Jeneth 
22 feet. Trees very abundant. Found near the 
sea or the rivers edge, all over the provinces. 
When seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks. —A. very hard, strong wood ; used 
in rice mills where great strength and wearing 
well are indispensably required; recommended 
for handles of tools. 

110) Anssoo, not identical with Kye-zat. 

Maximuin girth 2 cubits. Maximum length 
15 feet.- Abundant. Found near the sea or the 
rivers edge, all over the province. When seasoned 
siuks in water. 

Kemarks.—A. very tough wood, durable, and 
as good as Kyazai, for helves. The Kyezai 
is a wood of the colour of oak with a yellow- 
ish tinge. The Kussvo is nearly white. This 
is not the soondree wood, of which latter the 
Burmese name is nearly the same, and the soon- 
dree wood Captain Dance failed to procure 
hitherto. 

J11 Kyar tha. 

Maximum girth 12 to 2 cubits. Maximum leneth 
7 feet. Scarce. Found on low marshy grounds in 
these provinces, but widely scattered. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. | 

Remarks.—Excellent for planes, or for an 


other purpose, for which a straight grain, great. 


toughness and strength are required. 
112 Phanaah. 












Maximum girth + cubits. Maximum length 
23 feet. Verv abundant. Found in jungles near 
Moulmein and all over the provinces. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. | 

Remarks.-—Used by Burinese for poles of carts 
and by the poorer class for houses; very strong 
and likely to make good planes, handles, ov helves. 

113) Tunyeen or Tunyeen Dha. 

Maximum girth 5 cubits. Maximum length 
30 or 40 feet. To be procured in moderate 
quantities. Found scarce nefr Moulmein and 
Sittane rivers, more abundant near ‘Tavoy and 
Meregi. When seasoned, floats in water. 

Remarks ——Used for construction of those very 
large boats which eo from Moulmein to Tonghoo ; 
hence in nuchdemaud here, but not so much so 
on the sea eoast. A wood which when eut, has a 
peculiar and fragrant smell, is tough and oily, and 
likely to make excellent. planes, handles &e. &c. 

Vik Ebony. Drospyros, Tar. 

Maximum girth 2 to 1 eubit. Maximum 
leneth S feet. Very searce. Found from the 
forest. in the direction of Shuay Gheen. When 
seasoned, sinks in water. 

Remarks —Vhis wood, much sought for by 
Captain Dance could not be procured in Moul- 
mein in sufficient abundance for it to be suitable 
for any ordnance purpose. 

Concluding Remarks dated Moulmein 30th 
September 1857. From allenquiries, it appears 
that the prices of all the useful woods specified 
in the above List are about the same, viz: 
Rupecs 45 per ton. This List is in’ substitu- 
tion of that before forwarded with letter No 805 
dated first Mav 1856 from Captain Dance to 
the Military Board ; which latter was requested 
to be cancelled. The three headings of woods 
for helves, woods too heavy but useful for other 
purposes, and useless woods, have heen retained 
as first classed, though some of the first class 
have been found uscless, some of the second good 
for helves, and some of the third (as yendaik) valua- 
ble; but fresh numbering would cause confusion, 
and opposite to each wood 1s specified, whether 
it be useful, and if so for what purpose. 





(8195) Archinelago of astern Asia. 

Extensive collections of woods from Borneo, 
New Guinea, and several other of the Archipelago 
islands, were cuntributed to the IExhibition of 
1851, including sandal wood from Timor, and 
Lingoa or Amboyna wood, from Ceram, in the 
Moluccas. -_ 

1 Lingoa or Amboyna Wood. This 
wood, which is very durable, aud takes a_ high 
polish, was imported from the Moluccas in con- 
siderable quantities at the time when the latter 
were British possessions ; it is very abundant, 
and may be had in any quantity. Very large 
cireularslabs are obtained from the lower part 


of the teee by taking advantage of the snure av 
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lateral growths; they are sometimes as large as 
nine feet in diametcr. A circular disk of wood 


well as some other specimens, were exhibited by 
Messrs. Aluncida (P. 891), of Singapore, and were 
deemed deserving of a Prize Medal by the Jury. 

2 Kayu-Buka. Speciiwens were also shown 
of the “ Kayu-Buka,” = which is brought froin 
Ceram, New Guinea, Arru, and the other islands 
of the Moluccas, to Singapore; it isa knotty 
excrescence, whieh forms on the stems of the 
Lingoa tree, and is much esteemed as a fancy 
wood for cabinet-work ; of late years its estima- 
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8 = Kuree Murra. Ebnoos, Hiad. Diospyros 
Ebenum. Not common, found near Oopen- 


putam in Canara ; also below the Woolwee Ghat. 
Only used for delicate and costly cabinet work. 

4. Mainthee, Canarvese. Acen Mack. Yen- 
taptera corlacea. The most common tree in 
the large jungles both above and below. Beams 
and pillars for houses: also for ships and boats. 
The heart wood is one of the most durable 
known; on account of its weight, it is preferred 
for firewood. 

5 LPentaptera paniculata. Ninjul,  A/ah- 
yatta. Kondul, Cunarese. Nearly as common as 


tion seems to have decreased in Europe, but it) the last. Qualities similar to the P. coriacea. 


is still much valued by the Chinese. For a list 


of the wood from Labuan—see, Timber of La- | Pentaptera  arjuna. 


buan. 


teeter 





(8196) Canara Tunher and Fancy-!l¥oods. 





The forests of Canara continuc to furnish 


large quantities of the best timber prodneed | 
‘s 4 as . \ 
in Southern India, but, the government autho- | 


attention 
principally to preserving the Peak, Sandal-: 
wood, Blackwood, Jackwood, Wildl) Jack and, 


vities scem to have directed their 


rative neglect of other valuable woods. In the 
yeurs 1843-44 to 18d1-52 inelusive, the teak 
supplied from the Canara forests to the Bombay 
Doekyards and remaining in store amounted to 
7831 logs, equal to 26714 candies, and the ex- 
penses incurred in delivering the same amount- 
ed to Rs 1,47,277-1-8 or about six rupees per 
candy. ‘There was, also, in addition, 784 logs 
equal to 2783 Bombay Candies of Jungle wood. 
In the Fusly years 1251 to 1260 inclusive there 
was exported froin Canara by sea, of Teak 18,187 
candies, Poon Spars 6918 innumber: of Sandal- 
wood 86 Candies and Blackwood 862 candies. In 
1837,Col. Frith vave a list of 29 woods of Canara. 
In 1844, Dr. Gibson gave another of 82 Woods ; 
both of these lists were merely in their native 
names, but, some years later, in 1645-46, the 
latter gentleman gave a list of 64 timber trees _ 
and Fancy woods with scientific, Canarese and | 
Mahratta names, which he had found in the forests 
of Canara and Soonda. It is as follows. 

1 Teak. Tectona grandis. At Gond, Bar- 
nunbulee. Mawlinga, Berchee, &c., above the 
Ghats, and in other parts of Yellapore talook. 
A few trees in Honore, north of foot of Iosul- 
Mukki Ghats about 18,000 sinall estimated in 
Ankolen and Honawur Divisious. The timber 
most esteemed in India. 

2 Sissoo. Dalbergia latifolia. Cano Betee. 
Abundant and large at north end of Dande- 
lee forest ; scanty eslewhere. Used for Gun-car- 
riages and house furniture, For the former go 
valuable that large plantations have been formed 
in waste places of the north-western provinces of 
Uindostan. - | 


| | 
Poon trees of these forests, to the compara | 
| 
| 


~— eee, 


thus obtained, nearly seven feet in diameter, as 
| 





6 Belee Waulke, Canarese. Arjoon Sadur. 

Only by rivers and 
streams mostly below the Ghats; reaches an im- 
mense size. ‘Liniber commonly reported as good, 
I would judge it to be inferior to DP. coriacea and 
P. paniculata, Bark medicinal. 

7 Goonjun Murra, Cunarese. Asanna, Mah- 
rattu. Briedelia montana. Found in Canara, 
common in Dandelee, where it reaches a great 
size. Many fine logs have been exported by 
merchants, since the cutting of teak trecs was 
interdicted. Ilardly inferior to teak and stands 
water equally well. If it has not been already 


‘tried for naval purposes, it seems well worthy a 


trial. 
8 Bellee Nundee. Nundee Muna. Bon- 
dara also) Mana, Alahkratta. —Lagerstroeimia 


parviflora. Most common in the Dundelce forest 
above; also not uncommon below; reaches a 
large size. Wood tongh and valued for its qua- 
lities in standing water. Greatly in use for beams, 
rafters and boat. tanber. 

9 Sacurce Murra, Canarese. Koosumb, 
Mahratta. Sehleichera Trijuga. Most common 
below, where 1 reaches the size of a large tree ; 
not uncommon in Dundelee forest. Wood very 
tough and valuable: is always preferred for sugar 


-and rice mills. Fruit gives an oil. 


10 Mootr Murra, Cuxarese. Pullus, AMah- 
ratta, Butea Frondosa. Most common below 
and in Dandelee forest ; grows large, but always 
enarled. Wood hardly distinguishable from teak 
and is of similar qualities. Flowers and gum valua- 
ble in the arts, and the former also in native 
medicine. 

11 Cheekul Murra. Keenye. Acacia alata. 
Found above and below, pretty common. 
Ripe wood ; strong and useful for houses. 


12 Halee Dasul, Cunarese. Tannana, Mah- 
ratta. Jagerstramia Regine. The Ben ‘leak 
of Malabar. Near the banks of rivers be- 
low. Here it reaches large size. Wood of same 
family as Lag. parviflora; qualities similar. 
Used in houses and boats. 

13  Helbulsoo, Canareae. Pat Phunnus, 
Mahratta. Artocarpus hirsuta. Above and 
in the ravines of the Ghats; but mostly in 
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. CANARA 


Honore and Bilgy talooks. Valuable for canoes 
and for planks. 

14 Ran Funnus, Makratta. , Artocarpus 
sylvestris. Dark jungles on and near the 
Ghats to southward. Wood of quality some- 
what similar to last; but inferior to it. 

15 Kori Kowan. Satween, Makhratta. Als- 
tonia scholaris. Not very common; but found 
near the Ghats above and below of great 
size. Wood white, compact and valuable for the 
turning lathe. 

16 Jamba Murra. Jamba, Mudratta. Mai- 
mosa Xylocarpa. Clietly above the Ghats in 
Soopeh and Dandeice, where it grows large. 
Wood very useful in house building—tough and 
strong, 

17. Soorhunni, Canarese. Koolmurra, Cana- 
rese, Calysaccion angustifolia, In ravines of 
the Ghats and below in’ sheltered valleys; not 
common in north Ganara and Soonda. ‘The tree 
used here for ‘ Pgon” spars. 

18 Yetewa. Yetegal, Cunarese. Wedoo. Mur- 
ra, Nauciea parviflora. Rather common below ; 
more rare above. ts valued as alfording the 
best plank for flooring of houses and house 
beams. 

19  Minjul Mara,  Canarese. — Bukool, 
Mahratta, Mimusops Elenji. In the hich jungles 
close above the Ghats; reaches great size. Wood 
serviceable for houses, not used im ships or 
boats. Vruit eatable. 

90 Hanee Murra, Canarese. Becbla, Afah- 
yatta. Pterocarpus dalbergioides. Common in 
large jungles; above and below. Wood strony 


and useful for houses. Guim used in the arts 
and im medicme. 
21 Bel Kambi, Cenarese. Acacia amara. 


Above the Ghats not inland and not north of 
Gungawalli river. Ripe wood, strong and 
tough. ‘Lhe natives deem it (wrongly) a species 
of bony. 

99° Wal Murra, also Dual Murra. 9 Can. 
Pabba, Mak. Chikrassia tabularis. dn the tall 
jungles near and on the Ghats, particularly at 
Ganesh Good. Wood white, but tough and 
close vrained. From its general situation, it 1s 
hardly known to the carpenter. 

93 Gher Murra, Cun. Bibooa, Mak. Seme- 
carpus anacardiium also Semecarpus cunel- 
folia. Common above and below, but most so 
above. Wood good for houses and beams. Juice 
used in the arts and in medicine. 

24 (lolgerce, Can. Mah. In: Holiyar- 
na longifolia. Mostly above near the Ghats 8. 
of Nileoond. Wood of same qualitics as the 


last. Juice dangerously acrid. 
95 Burral Murra, Cav. Kanta Saeer. 2 
Species of Bombax. Most common below ; 


crows toa great size. Hollowed for canoes ; 
planks sought after for light boxes. 


96 Kuta Mura, Can. Kudum. Nanclea 
orientalis. Rather rare and found chiefly below. 


WOODS. 

Wood strong aud serviceable, used for gun- 
stocks. Hardly common enough for house or’ 
ship purposes. 

27 Sampea, Can.  Tambut. * Kudkee. 
Hocomlia moutana. On and close to head of the 
Ghats ; seldom runs large. Wood white, hard 
and tough ; used for agricultural implements. 

28 Dodelee Mura, Cav. : Mahrata no 
name, Stereulia alata. In deep ravines and 
sheltered places below the Ghats ; grows to an 
immense height. Used here only as a support 
for pepper vines. ‘The wood is said to be too 
spongy for spars, for which its height and straight- 
ness otherwise well fit if. 

99 Yels Kae, Can. Berli Mar, Aad. 
Carvota urens. ‘Throughout the forests above and 
below ; but most common above. Affects sheltered 
valleys. One of the most useful trees in the country, 
Pith gives fine Sago meal. ‘Trunk ino universal 
use for water conduits. Root hollowed for the 
bucket used in irrigation. Abounds in ‘Tart or 
Palin wine. LT have heard that the farm of this 
tree throughout the Yellapore district of Soopeh, 
yields Rs. 80,000 per anmtiun, 

80.) Vali Mura, Gar ‘Pursee Phul, Atad. 
Chrysophytlium ‘acuminata, Star apple. Very 
common inthe jungles near the Ghats above, 
particularly to the south. Reaches a great height. 
Wood worthless; fruit caten. The tree seems 
to contain the new comnuereial produet termed 
Gutta Pureha. This produet is known to be 
furnished by a tree of this family, 

81 dlagin Kae. Tlagin Mura. Con. Mar 
tree not found with us. Nauelea, Sp. Flower not 
seen. Frequent in upper third of the Ghats to 
the south. Wood described as being strong and 
gorviceable for houses and anplements. 

82 WKulli Kae. Fieus Avec: Generally a 
climber. Abounds in the country from Biley to 
the Ghats. Juice peculiarly abundant and viscid. 
It is used as a Bird Lime. Well merits a further 
examination. 

33° Andegeree, Can. Jnd. Yeroo, Muah. 
Sapindus or Nephelium &. Hlower not seen. 
Above the Ghat chiefly at the Nilcoond and 
southern jungles. Wood said to be serviceable 
in house building. 

84 Nooskool, Cun. Char, Mah. Bueha- 
nania latifolia. Most frequent. above the Ghats, 
particularly north of Dandelce. Wood is strony 
and tough, but seldom found squaring above four 
inches. Fruit delicate like almonds. 


85 Kowla, Cun. Koombha. Careya arbo- 
rea. One of the most common trees above 
and below. Always seems to run gnarled. 


Wood said to be superior for edging of wells as 
it stands water. Part of the fruit medicinal. 
36 Kuleul, Gan. Kurmul, Mah.  Dil- 
lenia Scabrella. Most common below the Ghat. 
Grows large, long, and straight. Wood seems to 
be used for boat plank:in Canara, With us it is 
not reckoned a choice wood. ve 
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37 Darsoox Mura. Damun, Mah. Gre- 
wia obliqua. Found mostly below, seldom erows 
large. Wood used in agriculture, house posts, &e. 

388) Bara Nuge, Con. Karumbu. Par 
Jamb, Muh. Olea dioica. Most common and 
near the Ghats above. Wood white, but strony, 
compact, and useful, | 

39° Goomun Mura, Cor. Gootee, Aah. 
Avziphus xylopyra. Most common below the 
Ghats. Never grows very large. Wood used for 
implements. Fruits employed in the arts. 

40 Bomle Mura. Ind. Binteki. Below 
and near the Ghats only. Wood very serviceable 
fur plank. Scams to be used only for this purpose. 

440 Koote Leerce, Can. Khete, Aah. 
Sapindus. fu ravines below: high lands in 
Canara, not common. Wood of average quality 
for building. Nut usedin the arts. 


42 Sarul Mara, Cav. Kunehun, Jak. 
Bauhinia purpurea. Found both above and 


below ; most common near the Guneawallee 
ereck, Wood strong and good for agricultural 
Implements ; but seldom large enough for build- 


ne, 

43° Saola Mura, Car. Cedrela  Toona 
se I } ' {’ ° ° ; : ; . 

OOn. rave found this choiee tree only inone 


situation. viz.. island of Koorsulee; but it) pro- 
bably exists all along close below the Ghats. A 
species of Mahogauy. Wood is much used in 
Bengal for furniture and other purposes. 

44 Dhoop, Gia. Dhoop. Googul. Aah. 
Canarium, 2 On the Ghats above, and 
the second species seems to be cultivated near 
Bileil; and also-at Siddapore, great. size. The 
choles Gun resin afforded by these trees is ex- 
tensively used in the arts and exported both 
Inland and to the eoast. Wood very good, 

15 Mudde Doop. Ind. Ailanthus Ma- 
labaricus, Near the Ghats above. Dhoop. 
Wood worthless, gives a resin nearly stitlar to 
No, 4h, 

$6 Allikae. Allubikac. Gor Tleari. ‘Ter. 
minalia chebula. Abonnds above the Ghats. 
Wood of average quality for houses, ke. Nuts 
have of late years become an extensive export, 
is a dye in place of nut walls. 

47° ‘Taree Mura, Gor. Yehelay Alah. Ter- 
minalia  belleriea, Common both above and 
below ; one of the ereatest trees in the forest. 
Wood serviceable for houses but not first rate ; 
used also for plank. 

48 ‘Tuktuka. Keersel, Mah. 9 Bienonia 
e.elonoides. Found above and below, but not 
common, Wood @ood for building 

49 Parul, Atak. Bignonia suaveolens. Com- 
mon in the Dandelee forest above. Wood 
of quality similar to last. 

50 Wurus, JAfah. Bignouta quadri-locu- 
lnvis. Mostly in the higher valleys of the Ghats, 
Wood much used for planks to carts, &e. Tt is 
tough and durable. | 

51 Moorgul Mura. Kokeem, 


SPechles, 


Mak. Gar- 


cinia purpurea. Wild = Mangosteen. Mostly 
below and near valleys. A beautiful tree. Valued 
for its fruit which is extensively exported as a 
native condiment. ‘Tke concrete oil also is much 


valued. Wood good. 
52 Kireemula, Cun. Name not known. 


Flower &c. not seen. Jungles between Bilgil and 
Nileoond; said to be choice wood for masts of 
boats, &ce. Worthy of further inquiry. 

53 Undi Mura, Cun. Goolumb, Jah. 
Samus of 2 species. Abundant in the, southern 
Ghat jungles above, large and straight. Wood 
good as it abounds in an aromatie oil, whieh pre- 
serves it from insects. It is mostly in situations 
too remote from water for the wood merchant. 

54 Kurwul. Diospvros Ind. Spee: Great 
jungles in the Ghats above, clnefly to the 
south. Ripe wood particularly goed, as it has 
the ebony heave. 

55 Dal Bulloo Geera ; unknown.  Elevat- 
ed plateau between Guagawalee and Black 
rivers, does not reach a great size. Wood very 
strong and tough, sought after for agricultural 
lunplements, ) 

56° Memecylon tinetorium ; Surpa, Aad. 
Tron wood of 2) species. On the upper head 
of the Ghats; wood very tough and strone for 
cart axles, &e. ‘The beautitul flowers extensively 
used as a dye. 

57 In Jueea. Hoom, Mah. Ind Uvaria 
spec. Jungles cast of Kursulee on Black river ; 
runs tall and straight. Wood strong aud useful, 


it is not much known. 
58 Navin Koora, Can. Tabernecmontana 

ha) b] 
ecitrifolia : common oon the hills near and 


below Ghats. Wood white, but tough and 
strona. Never large. 

59 WKakae, Caw. Bawa, Auk. Cassia 
fistula: Comimon above and below. Wood of 
average quality. Pods a rather extensive article 
of commercial export. 


60 Chikakae, Aud. Mimosa saponaria. Ghat 
jungles generally. Pods and) bark exported 


from Canara—the former as a washing inaterial, 
the latter for dyeing and tanning fishing nets. 
‘ er . 1 e 
61 Bubbe Mura. Calophyllum = spurium. 
Banks of rivers and streams, above the Ghats 


chiefly. Wood used for canoes. Seeds afford 
muel orl. 
62 Mot. Mooshun Hunoo. Can. Guarei- 


nia, Syec: or a Xanthoehymus. Above — the 
Gchats only, where common to the south. 
Abundant. Juice is not used medicinally. Large 
Wood good ; fruit is eaten. 


63 Ghan Seng, Cun. Khurseng, Alah. 
Bignonia Xylocarpa. Mostly above the Ghats. 
Wood wood. Never reaches a large size. 

64 Beta Goonda, Can. Uvaria, Spee. 
Juugles inland of Nilcoond. Wood of rather 


superior quality, being straight and tough. 
Errors excepted, (Signed) A. GrBson, 
“HN 
Supt. Conservator of Forests. 
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CEYLON WOODS. 
(8197) Ceylon. ‘The late Sir George Anderson sent us the following list of 96 Tember Trees in 


Cylon, drawn up by Mr. ADRIAN Mun spis, Mohandiram of Mosrrotto, and Master Carpenter, 
Royal E neineer 5 Department, 
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me ? 
ES 
Loealily = = 
Namus. ees Zo = Usrs, &c. 
Ba OF 
Tei i pRe vs = 
e yV . ; 
Cynghalese. Botanical. fowaniGes =o 
eo en rescore enaaemsenartaraenien Cnn) doeeremmansen tenet CaaS ‘eccninasainiisonatila gs a 
| A Ibs. years. | (Cross bars of fishing dhonies, and pins for 
L Andere. Acacia vera. Fastern. v1 : lev aie | | 
ae ose wooden anchors. 
Bren Cees Weste nc 30 (Common house buildings. Produces a red 
‘ ( Spegtaap 
pavonina. ester, a seed which is roaste 1d and eaten, 
8 Kebelle. Oblique Eu | 
einen, Northern, 4.0) 90) ee es pee - 
: ea Pe sommon house building ; and fruit eaten 
4 Cottamba. Almond. [W. & Southern, 38 30 } pale 
(for food, 
fad ; T : ee . ‘ te wae ar ' eae ay a i p ‘ 
5 Welipiyanna, Anissa} VW estern and an 40 | Common house buildings. 
phyllum zeylanieum. Northern, 
() Cocat tye, Aponogeton Wester. EG 8() Do, do, 
eS \y a | (Vt ins for furniture and pingo slicks. The 
eesteru: astern ‘fy | rch aoiiiG roche | 
7 Puwak. Areca it, ae 57 GO ) nuts esteemed a luxury are chewed with 
and southern, nuts betel leaves, tobacco and chiunam. 
8 Patta Del. Artocarpus, ; ; si SBoats and buildings. Fruit (924 4n,) 
sps. - Southern, 3 f 2 U boiled ana eaten as food, 
Fruit weighing front 5 to S0lb. used in 
- . q i ‘ ry, ape ' 5) 
9 Cos. Jack. Artocarpus) South astern 2 95—SU | various ways for food, “Pimber in ge- 
inteerifolia. anc. Westen: mete neral use for building boats, and all 
kinds of furniture. 


: or: eS and buildings. The fruit (9 in. X in ) 
YS. & Western £0 25—50 is used as an article of food. 
(Fishing boats and house buildings. The 
Western. a ee ere } fruit, (Qin, X 3 in.) is boiled and eaten 
° as food by the natives, 


10 Del. Artocarpus pubes 


CONS. 
1 Aludet. Artocarpus 
| 


pubescens. 
B 


Found chiefly near the mouths of the 

Northern and 57 10-20 rivers—used for anchors and in house 
Western, | Iitildine, 

ae for dhonies, bridges and house 

Niner G1 95—80 buildings, A useful medicinal oil ts 

’ obtained from the nut of this tree. 

a §Boxes, chests, walking sticks, cornice 
Juastern, of tl swork &e. 

‘ihe small sticks and branches used in 

common buildings, and outriggers for 


12 Bairtye. 


13. Mee. Bassia longifolia, 


f Petan, Bauhinia tomen 
tosa, 


= 
2S 
— 


L5 Tuna Midelle. Com} wrostern. 15 S—90 dhonics and fishing boats ; the timber 
mon Bead trec. § forpanels of carriages, buoys, targets, 
&e. 
sa Cusks. tubs, carts, waggons and house 
16 Hal Milile. Berrya am- Northern and 48 10—80 huilding. The best wood for oil casks 
monills. Jeastern. in the Island. 


j Reepers, rafters. From iis leaves the 
native ola books are made. Toddy 1s 
17 Tal. Palmira. Borassus; Northern and 65 39) {2 drawn from the flowers, aeons which 
flabelliformus. Kastern, | jaggery is manufactured. This is used 
| _occasionally for hardening mortar, as 

‘|. also for medicinal purposes. 


18 Calukeale, Butea fron- Central. 33 30 Common house building. 
dosa. | 

19 Calu Mediri ive, Cala. Scie ane |S A scarce and beautiful wood ; the most 
; tthern =< eee | Peis 
rander.  _Diospyros! OW sckcca 57 80 ee for ornamental purposes in 
hirsuta. | eylon. 

20 Waldombe. Calophyl) Western. 39 20 | Common house buildings. 

dum acuminatum, 

¥1 Gorrukeenee- Calophiyl- AVesbern: A. 9 er for bullock carts and house build. 
lum calaba. ings. 
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Masts, and cross-sticks of yettra dhoniecs 
and fishing boats; and poles of bullock 











gi house building, wheels, &c. The 


Reepers and window bars. The toddy 
drawn from the flowers 1s a sweet and 


fil presses, waggon wheels, bullock carts, 
bridges, cog wheels, buildings and furni. 


This wood 1s perhaps. the 
most valuable in Ceylon next to Cala. 


Buildings, wheels, &c. Used in wells the 
The 


berries are made use of for sweet-meats, 


(Buildings, faney boxes and furniture. The 
fruit’ furnishes almost all the staple! 
articles of food in a tropical climate — 

water, oil:—the flower 

vields toddy, from which arrack, jaggery 
and vinegar is manufactured ; the husk 
coir for ropes, mats, &e.; the leaves 
| are woven Into cadjans; and every part. 

of the tree is useful in a multitude of 


The best kind of 


Gun-stocks and common house buildings. 


Sa 
Localit "2 
0Ca 1 IV _—_— 
Names, J Ze 3 Uszs, &c. 
PRS 
‘0 +3. ag 
Cynghalese, Botanical. Provinces eS A 
22 Dombe. Sweet scented) wrote Wy i 
Calophyllum, ens o—— LI 
carts. 
23 Mahadan. Calyptran-/Northern and 36 9 
thes ae | Western. berries are eaten when fully ripe. 
94 Battedombe, Clove tree : ies 
eed Culvotranthes, Western. 45 20 | Common house building. 
25 Alubo. Jambolana Ca ca 
lyptranthes Central. 49 20 | Common house building. 
96 Kahatte. Careya arbo. : oe 
oan y W. & Southren| 38 10-20 | Axles for bullock bandies, and buildings. 
27 Davette. Carallia zeyla. , a 
; nica ’ Western. 42 95 Koofings for common buildings. 
28 Kittoal. Nepera, Caryo-} yr | 
. & Southern. _ 
ta urens. 7L 80—90 / cooling drink ; and 1s also converted 
99 Dawol kuroendo. Cas- | ~ Into jaggery. 
sla Giunamomum, Central. 39 20 | Common house building, 
30 Arremene, Sumatra 
Careeia: Central. 57 50} Furniture and house buildings. 
31 Hedde woke. Choecar i 
mantis Western. 58 29 |} Common house building. 
32 Burute. Satin. Chloro-| Southern and 55 10—80 
xylon Swictenia. Mastern. - : iy 
AUG. 
26 ' 2 Ny ape \ . 
33 Mal burute. Flowered! osthern and : (Furniture. 
Satin, — Chloroxylon] “pa pern 57 SO |. 
Swicteula, —_ mander. 
34 Nelly. Cicea distica. Central. 49 30 wood is said to purify the water. 
and also for medicinal purposes. 
35 Cocoanut. Cocos nuci.{Sea coast. gene. "0 90—5 milk. curry, 
| on. ( —50 |. 
fera, rally. } 
‘) 
[ ways. 
30 oa Cratievs Central. 62 60 | Wouse buildings and pestles. 
37 a Weasels ei Povey Western. 56 S—?0; Bridges and house building. 
) sr mMevra. : 
38 Gal mendora, Branch oer Bridges and buildings. 
aah 2 a 2 y . | rg — ) q ; a] 
flowered Cynometra, ie & Southern. 57 15—60 wood for under-ground purposes. 
39 aes Dalbergia we Southern#: 56 60—S0 | Buildings and furniture. 
40 Daminne. Tastern. AA 4.0 
41 ee Toothed Western. 51 60 } Roofs for houses. 
12 Horre. T dire ee 
Me tee a Dy Western. 45 15 | Roofs of common buildings. 
AS “ Dipterocarpus Centrai. 29 50 | IJfouse buildings. 
dt Dive parre. Western. 44 20 | Common house buildings. 
N.and LEasteru.} 71 80 





Caluvere. Ebony. 





YSgys 





. fine black wood, used largely for build. 


ings and furniture. 
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23 
Warsi: Locality. ae = 
? id BOS : 
Cynghalese. Botanical. Provinces. Po 8 
mad inves: Re: | Ibs. years. 
= ta Bas Western. | 45 40 
af a Ae erate oy Northern. 35 30 
48 Sn rg Echites Western. 96 
imbery. Embryopteris + 
“e ia ca Northern. 45 20 
id 1. Cire nts 
50 een, Tugenia Central. 26 15 
5] pn wood, Mesua a esreai: 72 10—60 
be ee hy Southern. 380 20—30 
Pe ee Grewia | southern, | 4b 25 
54 Te Icha leaved eho: 39 90 
- glee meee Central. 56 40 
56 eee Nailin rR Of 
57 Katie kale. . astern. 42 25—50 
“—- Lagerstrwmlaiy & Southern, 42 30—40 
M 
59 Hulanhick, Melia sp. Central. 39 50) 
” pany iil: Western, 48 24) 
61 a Michchia cham- Gantral, 42 90-—50 
pa. | | 
62 Sooriva Mara. Mimosa. Central. 42 20—30 
O38 oad Mal. Mimusops Saal: 61 5 () 
6-4 oe Miniusops hex- fchoew. 68 10—70 
65 Morre. Hye ball, Central. 62 25 
166 gr pi Ash lcaved Haleuy. 61 19—70 
| N 
67 pr pene Nauclea par-lw g Northern.| 42 40 
viflora, 
68 Nebede. Sou. & Western.| 51 20 
69 Gal morre, Nepliclium, Centeal: 65 30) 
sp. 
O 
70 Koang. Ceylon Oak. Southern. 42 5—10 
71 Melle. Olax Zeylanica.| astern. 64 40 
ti 
72 Patkeale, Western. 42 4.0 
73 Penebarroo. # Fastern. 61 50—90 
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Usss, &c. 





( Furniture. ‘The heart of ;this wood“is oc 
cusionaliy met with of extraordinary 
d beauty, 
Used principally“for inlaying ornamental 
furniture and cabinet work. 


Coffins. 


Common house buildings. The juice of 
the fruit is used to rub over fishing lines 
for the purpose of hardening and pre- 
serving them, 








Common house buildings. 


&e. 


and buildings 


Bridges gs, 


Common furniture and house buildings. 


House building. 


gpa palanqueens and hackerics— 
found near rivers. 


Common house building. 


Common house building. 

fCommon house building and in’ the con- 
L struetion of yettra dhonies. 

Water casks and buildings. 


IYouse building. 


a house buildings, The sticks 
make excellent fences. 

Carriages, palanqucens &c. also in build- 
ings. 


Buildings and common furniture. 
Jlouse building and furniture. 
fan) 


§Oil presses, bridges and buildings. The 

(berries are eaten when ripe. 

-Common house building. Berries eaten 
when ripe. Furnishes the best. firewood 

) for lime and brickkilns, next to Gal- 

( morre, Nephelium. 

aaa ee of mamoties, hammers and bill: 
hooks ; and rafters for cadjan roofs. 


Common house building. 


Common house buildings. 

House building. errics are eaten when 
ripe by the natives. Supplies the best 
kind of fire-wood for brick and lime 
kilns. 

Native oil presses and wooden anchors. 

Berries are eaten by the natives. 

Common house building. 


Common house building. 


Rafters, &c. Fences made of the sticks of 
this tree are the most durable of all. 
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4 @ as ® 
. cS Baty 
Locality. we ae 
NAMES. J ig. Usss, &. 
P : BES ie ” 
rovinces. s & 
Cynghalese. Jotanical. - 5 2 
ee enemas rn ne emmmmemn ae .aaatit (Command cecers | eR HD seem eR ss Gcerarerry aaa NTTTTND 
\ . : . . 
Sea anil lhs. years. | jade fur carriages, hackeries, anc 
174 Sooriya. Persian. WW cetorii 49 20—40U aes -—also useful for blocks and 
; uldings. | 
75 Velenge. Pterosper- Central 36 5-70 ge of bullock carts, beetel trays, and 
mum ruberifolium. ° gunstock. 
{ | KR. | 
76 Wirikoddol. Rhizo W. & Northern! 49 3 Common _ house building. From ‘the 
phora. Sp. : bark a dye is extracted. ’ 
Found chiefly near the mouth of the rivers : 
| —ithe wood is used for common house 
(7 ae mangrove. Ne and 65 AQ) buildings, and from the bark va dye is 
nzophora. eee | extracted for colouring leather, nets, 
sails &c. 
ry Ty. 12h z et rn dig acs 
iS Pehimbrive. Rhus dist Central. 6S 50 | Buildings. 
plum. | 
\79 Otte. Rottleria, sp. Western. .| 36 19 Yommon house building. 
cs soe 
oe n. , Common house building. Berries are eaten 
80 Juawoloo. Sapota, sp. Western. 34) 10 by the natives 2 
House building. &e. When variegated 11 
81 Pamburoo, Simoni Southe tes is a benutiful wood and is used for fur 
a ieae outhern, 4S 4.0 |. a ee ey cee ae it 
eitetOlii. Mes ATT oem works, Buoys for 
| ishing nets, &c. 
a9) t : . . pe ;: 
$2 Daanga. Long flower-|N. andWestern.| 23 Buoys, for fishing nets, &. 
‘ed Spatiodea. 
) TAL ae mtb paas 1 : “14° 
83 ‘Telemboo, Stereulia Central. 2() 89 | Common house buildings. 
| footida, 
184 Suvande. Western. 56 8q } Common house buildings. 
s : . . SS BY 8) . { e . : . ; ; Yr, ’ z 
$5 Siyembela, Tamarindus| North Hastern 8() 89 fale Fa Seon al ee ai 
‘Tudica, and Western. | ° : cael ae DOE eos 
86 Tenk, Ceylon, Taikke | | 
Ceylemey. ‘'ectona| Western. 55 15—60 | Bridges and buildings. 
grandis. 
Carts and waggons, bridges, building, anc 
187 Teak. Cochin. ‘Taikke Cachia 44 15—90 arrack casks. ‘The wood of these cask 
Cotchive. ( imparts a fine colour and flavour to th 
| arrack, 
“) ‘ . Ls hee 
{SS Teak,Maulnein, Laikke 1 : eas 
$8 Teak, Maul nein. Taikk Maulmein. -42 J5—90 Do. do. do. do. 
Moltnine. | 
89 Ukbeiriye. Southern. D1 So. | Common house buildings. 
‘ ° ° ’ ? 2 ° . ° ue 
90 Hal. Vateria indica. Western. 26 10 | Packing cases, ciclings. coffins, &e. 
| 8 rT Tater casks, pade v els 
)] Caha  Milile. Vitex Southern and 6 15—S0 . sie anes ae yy 
trifoliata. Western. meas l oe te Be eee 
eee . e Be , 
99 Mecan Milile. Vite een a | (Bridges, pade-boats, carts and waggo 
chee Western. 56 20-—90 7 ie | “1 ys 
trifoliata. | wheels, water tubs, aud house building: 
93 Sappoo Milile, Vitex| Western and | Water casks, cart and waggon wheel: 
vias 49 10—40 ae OO an lds 
trifoliata. . Southern. pade-boats, bridges and house building 
~ 7 et 6 
( vedera. itinannia 
94 Samedel Western. 26 60 | Buoys, &c. 
trifoliata, . 
95 Walukcene. _{W. & Southern) 39 10 | Masts of dhonies. 
96 Tarrene. Webera ceri} yo iner Roofings, and» in the construction « 
orthern. 57 30 Scie ae 1 dhent 
fera. fishing boats and dhonies. 


(8198) Chittagong Woods, by Capt. Marquart. | 
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Conocarpus, Buthna. 

Viospyros melanoxylon. 
Dipterocarpus, sargotiah. 

Acacia, sp, koom koyre. 

Swietcnia chickrassia, Chuckrasscc. 
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Circars ; Nordhern Circass and Godavery. 


The forests on the Godavery and on the mou 
tainous tracts which run parallel with the coz 
in the northern parts of — furni 
a great variety of useful timbers and fancy woc 
of which perhaps only a small portion have be 
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determined and made known. ‘The following | yellow and very bard, might be used as a substi- 
lists from the Reports of the London Exhibition | tute for box : it is always small however. 
of 185! and from that of Madras of 1857,enume-| 3 Balsu, Ze? Canthium parviflorum, A dark 
rate some woods of value. colored hard and pretty wood ; good for turning. 
1 Odina wodier, Goompana wood. Goompana 4 Bare Kala goru, Ted. Spathodea Roxburghii. 
kurra. Wood is said to be useless. Roxburgh however 
2 Ganamoweod: Gaara koe: | says that itis used for various purposes. Butf- 
3 Feronia elephantum. Wood-apple wood; : faloes are very fond of the leaves. 
Valaga kurra, Kowect, Vella marum. | 5 Boja, Godavery Forests, Kouda tangedu. 
4 Pentaptera tomentosa. Nulla muddi wood, | (Cirears,) Ted. Inga xylocarpa. A valuable timber, 
Nulla muddi kurra ; Caroomaroodum. ' grows very large onthe mountains. . 
5 Pentaptera glabra. Tella muddi wood, Tella| © Bilugu. Ted. Chloroxylon Swietenia, The 
muddt kurra Vel maroodum marum. satin wood. 
6 Cussia auriculata, Tangada wood, Tangadu 7 Buta karamee, Tel. Nauelea parviflora. 
kurra, Auvarai marum. | : Wood close grained and hard. 
7 Pava wood. Paya kurra. 8 Badama, Zed. Terminalia Catappa. Wood 
8 Annen wood, Annen kurra. | very strong. 
9 Morinda citrifolia, ‘Togara wood. Togara 9 Botku, 7e/. Cordia, new species. A very 
Kurra. beautiful wood. It would) answer as a substi- 
10 Red dye wood, Vizianagrum Zemindary. | tute for Maple for picture frames &c. This tree 
LL Bombax Matabaricum ov hepltaphyllam \is abundant in the Godavery Forests near 
Boorooga wood, Buruga kurra. Mahadcopore : it does not extend down to the 
12 Strychnos potutorum, Induga wood, Induga | Cirears. It is found near Warungul. It also 
kurra.  ‘Vhee than marun. is indigenous to the Jubbulpore forests, where 
13 Cordia myxa, Muckaroo wood; Mukkera | it is called “ Deyngan.” It is L feel certain: the 
Kurra, tree deseribed by Dr. Grithths as “ Hemigyimma 
14 ‘Tobica wood, Tobiea kurra. Macleodii.”” We deseribed it from cried speet- 
15 ‘Yellavoolemara wood. ‘Tclloovoolemara | mens and thought that the leaves were opposite 
Kurra, (instead of alternate) otherwise his description 
16 Diospyros chloroxylon,Nullavoolemara wood | and native name agree. | 
cay ae iat PED OSESICrE Ns ae 10 Chinta, Ted. Tamarindus India. The ta- 
17 Ficus racemosa Bodda wood, Bodda kurra. pail a eben preined Wook 
We Nags Waedann aoc: 11 Chilla, Zed. Strychnos potatorum, A very 
° : _ hard and close grained wood. 
19) Plerosperimun LHeynet, Lolooga wood : 
erie ynel, Lolooe 0 ae 
Lolooga kurra. 12 Chitla Matta, Zed Gardenia gunnnifera. 
20 Thespesia nopulnea,Gungrane wood, Gunga- A a ‘The wood is hard. ‘The natives 
eat the Tut. 


rane kurra. 5. Poovarasa murum. : : 
ee * 4 ‘ y 7% by e é € } 
21 AMschynomene grandiflora Aguste wood. 13 Chandam, Ted. Pterocarpus santalinus. 
22 Krythrina Indica Bandita wood, Bandita A hard red wood, not found on the right bank 
of the Godavery. 


kurra 
6 ry ’ a : 4 i p ° g a el x +7 »y° vs . ’ 
23 Sapidus emarginatus Soap-nut, or Koon- 14 Chilka dudugu, Ted. Guatteria ce asoidles, 
koodoo wood,-Koonkoodeo kurra. Appears to bea tolerably hard wood and does 
24 Camoogva wood, Kumoogamurum, hot seem to warp. lhe natives howeve1 on the 
Godavery do not use it, and say that it 1s_ soft. 


25 Doduva wood. i | 
26 Cumba wood, Cuinba kurra. 15 China nagee, Ted. Lagerstremia parviflora, 
Wood said to be good. 


97 Goomoodvoo wood, Goomoodoo kurra viicse 
98 Unkovdoo wood, Unkoodoo kurra. 16 Chinna kalinga, Tel. Dillenia pentagyna. 
99 Undooroo wood, Undooroo kurra. A very strong, hard wood, abundant on the 
8() Iscarawsee wood, Isearawsee kurra. Indrawatty and im jungles on the left bank of 
31 Ghautha wood, Gantha kurra. Godavery ; not known on the right bank. _ 
(8199) The following tinber trees of the Goda- W = eae eke A he - renee ae 
very forests and of the Circars between Bhadra | ,,, a pees ok : eat villages i iia ae 
ehellum and Condapillay are extracted from a ite | T ae, TOal Pe aaa ia ac 
Catalogue by Licut B. H. Beddome, published in pS VED DEVENS . : eae Jang ies 
sae Serer 18 Duria maddee also kora maddee and 
the Juries Reports of Madras Exhibition of 1857. koraman, Ted. Briedelia spinosa. Wood appears 
1 Ausandra, Ted. Acacia ferruginea, Wood very | ¢9 be ay strong and good. Cattle eat the 
hard and useful: this tree is very like “ Prosopis | jeayes most voraciously. 
spicigera”’ when only in leaf. 19 Dulehirram, ed. Acacia Halkora. An 
29 Arawee Neem, Zed. Sclerostylis atalantioi- | enormous tree. Wood hard and reddish. 
des. This tree 1 f8und in the Cirears only. Wood 20 Dudippa (Godavery Forests), Chetippa 
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TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS OF 
(Cirears). Tel, Hymenodyction. A large tree. Wood 
not used in the Godavery forests. | 

21 Googal, Zed. Shorea robueta, Abundant 
on the banke of the Indrawatty—a valuable tim- 
ber. This tree yields the dammer. - 

22 (soomer tek, Zel. Ginelina arborea. The 
large trees of this yield a very hard durable 


wood. ‘The yoke for Bullocks is made from it. |, 


23 Ippee, Ted. Bassia latifolia. A strong wood, 
but never felled by the natives, the flowers yield 
a toddy, and an oil is extracted from the seeds. 

24 Irkee (Godavery), Pedabotku (Circars), 
Tel. Cordia myxa. Wood never used by the na- 
tives in the Godavery forests. In the Circars 
ploughs are male from it. | 

25 Jitegee [Godavery Forests] Yeroogoodoo 
[Cirears] Ted. Dalbergia latifolia. A valuable mot- 
tled black timber. 

26 Jana, Tel. Grewia Rothii? Wood very 
hard and much used in the Circars. 

27 Jammee, Zel Prosopis spicigera. The na- 
tives say that this wood is very inferior. 

28 Kanregu, 7'e?. Flacourtia sapida, A very 
hard close grained wood which does not warp— 
worthy of attention. 

29 Karinga (Godavery Forests) [Pella “Man- 
oa cirears}], Led. Gardenia lucida. Wood not used 
on the Godavery but it is in the Cirears. It 
seems to be very hard and close grained and 
adapted for turning. 

80 Koree (Godavery Forests), Korivipal 
(Circars), Ted. Ixora parviflora. A hard wood. 

31. Koorseea—Koorsee, Tel. Cluytia collina, 
Wood very hard and reddish. 

82 Kala goru, Ted. Bignonia chelonoides. A 
good fancy wood—abundant on the right bank 
of Godavery. Idid not meet with this or B. 
suaveolens in the Circars. 

38 Kalagorn, Ye. Bignonia suaveolens. Wood 
very similar to B : chelonoides, but of a redder 
hue. 

84 Karcheea. Tel. Nyctanthes arbortristis. 
A hard useful wood—coes not attain much size. 

35 Karaka. Tel. Terminalia chebula. A very 
hard valuable timber. 

86 Kanigu. Te. Pongamia glabra. Wood said 
to be strong, it does not appear to he used. 

37 Komee. Tei. Stylocoryne Webera, Wood 
prettily marked and hard —-much esteemed by the 
natives—it is very sinall however. 

838 Kankadn. Tel. Sapindus emarginatus. A 
yellowish prettily grained wood —it is tolerably 
hard. 

39 Koila Mookree (Circars’s and lower God- 
avery juugles) Ted, Wrightea tomentosa. Wood 


not used—it a close grained. ‘The juice is | se 
‘tseful timber. 


a permanent yellow dye. Bark given internally 
for scorpion bites. 


40 Lolugu, Tel. Ptereospermum bynea P Wood | 


pinkish and hard, it is generally hollow in the 
centre. - oe 7 
41 Manchee jamudu. Zel. Kuphorbia tirucalli, 





EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 
Grows to a large tree. Wood seems hard but 3 
not used. oe 

42 Mamari. Tel. Manyifera Indica, the Mang 
tree. : | | 
43 Mushtee or Musadee. Ted. Strychnos nu 
vomnica. Wood very hard and strong—white ant 
will not touch it. , Pn ae. | 

44 Maredu. Zel. Algle marmelos, Wood ver 
strong. The native dhol is often made from thi 
wooi. a eee 7 

45 Marree. Te2. Caryota urens. Abundant o 
the bauks of the Indrawatty—it yields o wiu 
and also a meal like sago. 7 

46 Makkam. Ted. Schrebera swietenoides 
A very hard valuable wood—it never warps. 

47 Marree. Tel. Ficus Indica. The drops c 
this tree yield a heavy hard timber. 

48 Muchi twikee (Godavery forests) Warur 
vul. Ted. Diospyros: sp. A very hard light colore 
wood, 

49 Nerar. Tel. Syzygium jambolauum. Woo 
sail to be strong. 

50 Nar yepa (Godavery). Ze. Iardwicki 
binata Wood red. very hard and heavy ; ofte 
hollow in the centre. | 

5) Nulla muddi, Tel. ‘Terminalia tomentos 
also ‘I’. coriacea. Valuable well known timbers. 

52 Nara botku, Te?. Eriochlena Mookerian 
A strony hard wood—(something like the Botkt 
a new species of Cordia ) 

53 Naoorn also Nagool, Te?. Prema tomer 
tosa. A pretty Jooking wood—worthy of atte 
lion as a faney wood. : | 

54 Nulla sandra, Jez. -Acacia sundra. A ver 
hard wood—on the Godavery the musal is al 
ways made from this wood. | 

55 Nulla kaka mushti, (Cirears ouly.) Te 
Diospyros, sp, D. Syhrtica ? Wood whitish an 
very hard. | 

56 Nalla manga, (Cirears only.) Tel. Randia 5) 
Wood very hard and close grained—a good woo 
for turning—(a good sized tree armed.) : 
57 Nulla regoo (Godavery Forests) Ted. Cat 
thium didymum. Centre wood mottled and of 
dark color like old seasoned oak. 

58 Nakeera, Ximenia americana. Wood on] 
used for fucl. | 

59 Nowlee eragoo, Tel. Vitex arborea. Woo 


| hard of a yellowish brown color. 


60 Nalla muddee, Te?. Maba buxifolia. Ver 
small—but a hard pretty wood. 

61 Pashee also Paunchee, Tel Anogeissu 
acuminatus. A very strong hard timber. 
62 Peda sopara (Godavery Forests,) Lerra pa 
seroo (circars). Ted. Dalbergia frondosa. A stror 


63 Porilla sopara (Godavery) Tella patsarc 
(circars) Tel. Dalbergia paniculata. Wood pe 
fectly useless—it is arranged in rings with soft 
substance in between layers. 

64 Pal dautam (Godavery). Peda pul me 
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(Cirears). Tel. Ehretia levis, A hard valuable 
wood, though not of great size. 

65 Peda Karinga, Ted. Gardenia latifolia, 
Wood close grained; promises well for turning. 

66 Papirree also Papatta, Ted. Pavetta tomen- 
tosa. Wood hard but very small. 

67 Pedda man, Ted. Ailanthus excelsa. Wood 
soft, never used by the natives. | 

_ 68 Paspoo Karamee (also Bundaroo) Tel. 
Nauclea cordifolia. A yellowish valuable wood ; 
that of the very large trees is verv superior— 
from smaller trees it seems rather soft. 

69 Pul i-shinta, Ted. Bauhinia: sp. Said to 
be a good hard wood—not apparently described. 
Legume filled with a scented pith. 

70 Palla, also peda palla, Zed. Mimusops hex- 
andra. Wood very hard. 

71 Poosku Zed. Schleichera trijuga Most abun- 
dant in Godavery forests. Wood hard, heavy 
and strong. ‘The large musal for pressing the 
Sesamum Qil is always made of it—also ploughs. 

72 Peda kalinga, Ted. Dillenia speciosa. A very 
hard wood. In jungles on the N. of Godavary. 

73 Peda dulchirram, Zed. Godavery, Dirasau, 
Circars. Acacia speciosa. A valuable timber. 

74 Pedda chilka dudugu, Zed. Uvaria tomento- 
sa. A very strong yellow wood, much similar but 
superior to “© Nauclea cordifolia.” Cowars are 
made from it—also used in house building—it 
does not warp. 

75 Peda kal mesura, Tel. Casearia sp. Wooxl 
light yellow, hard, does not warp—worthy of 
attention. A large tree—leaves ovate, oblong 
glabrous, serrulate, flowers 8 anthers capsule 3 
valved with 3 ridges onthe outside of fruit. 
Fruit used to poison fish. 

76 Patcha botku (Cirears only) Ted. Cordia 
polyyama. Strong close grained wood (small and 
crooked.) ; 

77 Poonkee, Ted. Gyrocarpus Jacquini. Wood 
soft and hight, much used for making cowrie 
boxes and toys, takes “paint and varnish well. 
Tella poonkee ‘ Givotea Rottleriformis”’ is used 
also for the same purposes. 

78 Reygutti, Tel. Capparis grandis. Wood 
very hard and good. 

79 Renga, Zed. Zyziphus jujuba. Wood strong 
and much used by the natives. 

80 Sheriman, Zed. Anogeissus latifolius. Wood 
said to be one of the hardest in the forests. It 
grows to an enormous size. Axils of carts gener- 
ally made of this. 

81 Soomee, Tel. Soymicda febrifuga. Wood very 
hard and valuable—never rots under grohnd— 
very much used in building—of a reddish color. 

82 Tek, Ted. Tectona grandis. ‘The teak tree. 


83 Tella Maddee, Tel. Terminalia glabra. A 
well known timber. 


84 Torelaga, Tel. Limonta acidissima. Wood 
very hard—worthy of attention. 


Gardenia sp. Wood very hard, would be very 
vood for turning. 

86 Tharra, Zed. Grewia tilisefolia. Grows very 
large on the mouttains--a valuable timber— 
much used for handles of axes, pellet bows, 
cowars, walking sticks. 

87 ‘lunkee (Godavery) tookee (Circars) Ted. 
Diospyros melanoxylon. ‘The centre wood black 
and very heavy. ‘the Godavery ebony. -  _ 

88 Tella motku, Zed. Dalbergia Oojeinensie. 
Wood valuable—it is rather rare. 

89 Thabsee, Ze?. Sterculia urens. Wood soft 
and useless. 

90 ‘Yella sopara. (Godavery forests only) Ted. 
Acacia eluta. Wood strong and much valued. 

91 Telsoo (Godavery) Shinduga (Cirears) fel. 
Acacia odoratissima. A valuable well known 
timber. 

92 Togarec Mogillee (Godavery) Mogillee (Cir- 
cars,) Zed. Morinda exserta. Wood hard and use- 
ful, does not warp. 

93 ‘ella sandra, Zed. Acacia suna Wood very 
eood and strong—abundant in the Aukeesal 
jungles. 

94e'lella tuma, Acacia leucophleea. Wood hard 
—itis used for various purposes by the natives. 

95 Tuma, 7'ed. Acacia Arabica. Wood valuable 
and well known, 

96 ‘Tella Manga, Ted. Gardenia lucida. A close 
crained wood. I think it well adapted for the 
lathe. 

97 ‘Tedla pal, Te?. Wrightia tinctoria. A beauti- 
ful wood, hard and like ivory—most valuable for 
turning. 

98 ‘Tella kaka Mushtee, (Circars only,) Ted. 
Sponia ? Appears to be Celtis Wightii of 
Wicht’s Icones. One of the hardest woods I have 
ever met with—light colored, well worthy of at- 
tention. | 

99 Tellapoonkee (Circar hills only,) Tel. 
Givotia Rottleriformis. A very light soft wood— 
See remarks under Poonkee. 

100 Usarka, Tel. Emblica officinalis. A hard va- 
luable wood. 

101 Ulinda also Yelinda, Ze?. Diospyros chlor- 
oxylon? A very hard useful wood, grows to a large 
tree on Circar mountains ; it is generally a 
shrub about the Godavery forests. 

102 Uskia Man (Godavery) Uri-widee (Cir- 
cars), Tel. Cratoeva Roxburghil. Wood very 
hard. ‘The native dhol is often made of this wood. 

103 Udugu, Ted. Alangium deeapetalum. An 
ornamental, beautiful wood—attains a faiy size in 
the forests. 

104 Wodee, Tel. Spathodea Rheedii, (Bignonia 
spathacea Roxburgh.) Wood strong, whitish. 

105 Yeggee, Fel. Pterocarpus marsupium, 
A well known timber. The native dhol is often 


made of this. 
106 Yepa aleo Yapa, Tel. Azadirachta 


85 Telega (Godavery forests and Dekhan) Te?. Indica. A valuable timber. 
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107 Sterenlia colorata (Godavery forests, ) 
Wood useless. he : 

108 Bignonia xylocarpa. 
tree rare in Godavery forests... 
yy Dr. Wicut, of 
Coimbatore district. 





(8200) Coimbatore List b 
133 woods procurable in the C 

1. Diospyros ebenaster ‘Ainsl. Hbenacee 
Icon.188. Acha marum.lam. This name is copied 
from Ainslie and . I am still uncertain whether 
this is the species that yields the ebony of the 
Palghaut jungles, as there is reason to believe 
more than one species contributes wood black 
enough to pass current for ebony. The plant pro- 
duced to me, under that tamool name, is Bauhinia 
tomentosa a widely different tree but having 4 
very dark or black heart-wood. 

9 Chickrassa tabularis. Cedrelacee, Ill. 55. 
Aglay marum, ‘Tam. This is the Swietenia chick- 
rassa of Roxburgh and Ainslie, the Chittagong- 
wood of commerce. Here it, 11 common with one 
or two other light red coloured woods, currently 
passes under the general name of cedar and bast- 
ard cedar, and all ave extensively employed in 
cabinet making, this has quite a ecdar-like smell. 

8 Alangium decapetalum. Alangiee, leon. 
194. Alingie marum, ‘Tam. ‘The wood of this small 
tree is said by Roxb. to be “ beautiful” and 
when tried was fond to sustain a weight of 310 
lbs., but it wants size. I have neverscen a_ tree 
that would give a 10 iuch wide plank. 

4 Artocarpus hirsuta. Aréocarpee. Angelly 
marum. ‘Tam. This is the Artocarpus pube- 
scons of Willd. and Ainslie, it is scarcely en- 
titled to a place in this list of Coimbatore woods, 
being a native of the coast and not extending so 
far inland. It isa large tree used on the coast 
for making canoes and such like purposes. 

6 Odina woodier Terebinthace@, Icon, 60 
Aimy currer or woody maram. ‘Tam, Called also 
oodav and generally supposed a very useless tree. 
The wood is very difficult to season requiring 
to be kept, even in planks, 2 or 3 years, but once 
well seasoned it is aclose grained beautiful wood 
well adapted for cabinet-making pur-poses. 

G6 Bauhinia racemosa. Leguminosae. Atcie 
marum, Tam. This is B. parviflora of Roxb., not 
mentioned by Ainslie. ‘Tle. tree is small but 
the heart wood exceedingly hard and fine. ‘The 
bark furnishes & kind of natural rope, being 
merely peeled and slightly twisted when it is 
ready for use. - rk 3 ; 

7 Ulmus integrifelia. Ulmacew. Ayah marum. 
Tam. large sized tree, wood reddish coloured, 
good for general purposes —said to yield to boiling 
water a peculiar odour, which when mixed with 
common arrack gives it the flavour of the more 
expensive palmira arrack and enables the venders 
to obtain better prices for their adulterated article. 

8 Givotia Rottleriformis.. . Luphorbiacee. 
Bootallie marum. It seems curious that this tree, 


Wood very hard,. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 


go common in Southern India, has not yet been 
named in any work of systematic botany. I have 
not yet learned any thing regarding the tnuber, 
one carpenter here spenks disparagingly of it, but 
[ do not consider hima trustworthy authority. 

g Bauhinia tomentosa, Ains. Leguminose, 
Cant Attie (ebony, Ains-) Tam. Thistlike the atche 
marum is a strong very dark coloured wood, hence 
I presume,‘ the name ebony. Even the younger 
branches show the heart-wood very dark brown, 
the bark of this is also employed as extempory 
cordage. The plant furnished to me under this 
name is dauhinia racemosa. ee 5 

10 Lagerstramia regine. Salicariee, Teon. 
413,Cadali pua. ‘lam. This tree is more celebrated 
for its large handsome flowers than for its timber, 
which last however is used for common purposes. 

11 Termiualia Belerica, Comdretacee, Ill, 91, 
Cattoo eloopee marum. This is a very large tree, 
the wood white aud rather soft, and considered 
only fit for fuel, , oe 

12 Soymida febrifuga. Cedrelacee, Roxb, D,1 iF 
Choar kullee marum. This is the Swietenia febri- 
fuga of Roxb, and Ainslic, IT have not seen the 
wood and only know of its existence here from 
Botanical specimens of the tree brought under 
that Native name. The wood is said to be imost 
durable and strong. 

13 Gmnelina arborea. Verbenacea, Icon. 1470. 
Coommy marum, Tam. A moderate sized tree 
rather frequent on the Malabar coast. Ido not 
know any thing of the timber. It is the G. Rheedii 
of Hooker’s Bot. Magazine. 

14 Putranjiva Roxburghii. Huphordiacee, 
Royle’s Ilust. 100 Curroopallay maram, Tam. L 
have not scen this tree, but Roxburgh describes it 
as a large timber tree with an erect straight trunk. 
The wood is white, close grained and very hard. 

15 Acacia sundra. Alimosea, Roxb, C. 225, 
Currengally marain, ‘Tam. A rather large sized tree 
wood dark coloured, very strong, a one inch bar 
sustaining a weight of 500 lbs. it is rather abun- 
dant in the junyles here. 

16 ‘Terminalia glabra, Combretacee, Icon, 196. 
nearly represents this species. Curry mardah 
marum, Tam. A large tree, wood dark coloured 
very hard, heavy and strong, inch bars bearing 
from 430 to 450 Ibs. of this large béams are readily 
precurable for house building purposes. See 
Marudum. : ee ae 

17 Garnga pinnata. Terebinthacee, Teon. 1594. 
Curry vaimvoo marum, Tam. A considerable sized 
tree with x round umbrageous head. I am not 
yet acQuainted with the wood. nae . 

18 Acacia odoratissima. Mimosee, Roxb, C., 
120, Curry vaugay marum. A dark ae 
strong and heavy wood, takes a good polish, cdn 
be obtained in considerable abundance and of 
good size, Viz. about 1 foot square beams, 18 
well fitted for naves of wheels, sustained 570 Ibs. 

19. Acacia Arabica, Mimosea, Roxb, C. 149, 
Curvaila marum, Under the name of Babool this 
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Jelloo witch marum. Tam. 
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very hard wood is extensively known, but is too 
small for most purposes, principally used for 
plough shares and naves of wheels. : 

20 Lagerstroeemia microcarpa, Salicariee. 
Toon,1€9, Venteak, ven bugum ? Cutchay cuttay 
marum, Tam. ‘This tree attains a large-size and for 
common purposes, where timber of inferior qua- 
lity is sufficient, is very useful being easily work- 
ed. ‘lested by the scale it only bore 290 Ibs., 
on a second trial however it sustained 374 Ibs. 
were it more strong and durable the length and 
straivhtness of the stem would adapt it for spars. 

21 Dalbergia sessuides. Leguminose. Katty 
or vitty marum, ‘Tam. This is perhaps the best 
known in our jungles of the trees yielding black 
wood, but there are several others as good or 
perhaps better. It abounds in the Palghaut 
forests but is rarely met with now of great size, 
when it and its congener Dalb. latifolia are 
carried to Madras it becomes one of the rose 
woods of the furniture shops. 

92 Ficus ‘I’siela Roxb. J/oree, Icon. 648. 
Richie marum, ‘Tam. I presume, like all the other 
species of ficus this is of very little value as timber, 
the people here know nothing of it. 

93 Kriodencron anfractuosum, Bowbacee, 
Icou. 400. Elavum marum, Tam. A soft, almost 
worthless wood, used by Mootehee men for mak- 


ing toys, and such like purposes. 


24 Bassia longifolia. Sapotacee, Ml. 147. 
Elooppe marum, ‘Tam. A light coloured hard 
And durable wood nearly equal in these respects 
to teak, but much sinaller. Here it is much used 
in the construction of carts, where great strength 
is called for. In Malabar, where it attains a large 
size, it 13 used for spars. 

Enny curray marum, See Curry vaimboo. 

25 Dalbergia latifolia. Leguminose.tcon. 1156. 
Krooppoottoo marum. Tam. This tree seems 
less abundant here than the catty marum, per- 
haps from being more sought after as yielding 
nore valuable timber ; it is very dark, heavy aud 
strong, sustaining a weight of 515 Ibs. 

26 Inga xvlocarpa. Mimosee. Roxb. c. 100. 
Eroovaloo marum, ‘tam. A dark coloured, hard 
and very strong wood, excellent for naves of 
wheels and indeed for all purposes demanding 
yreat strength, I believe it is abundant in the 
Walliar forests. An inch bar sustained 550 Ibs 

Kaduki marum. Tam. See pillay murdah. 


27 Euphorbia ‘Lirucalli. Kuphorbaicea.  Kuth 


“(milk hedge.) ‘Tam. I have never seen this wood 


ised, but have often heard it spoken of us excel- 
lent for gun stocks. ‘lo me it seems too light co- 
loured. | | 
98 Atalantia monophylla. durantiacea, Icon. 
61, Kat yelloo mitch marum, Tam. A small 
sized tree, wood white, very fine and close.grain- 
ed, and but for its want of size well adapted for 
cabinet purposes. | 
29 Limonia alata. Aurantiacer, Ill. 41. Kat 
Tree small but the 


wood is remarkably close grained, hard and heavy. 
It is a pale yellow or straw coloured, if procura- 
ble of adequate size would be very valuable. 

30 Casearia ellipticu. Samydee. Kiaare ma- 
run. Tam, This is a large shrub rather than a 
tree, the wood therefore can be of little value 
except for ornamental purposes. It is smooth, 
fine grained and yellow coloured. © 

31 Cassia fistula, Leguminosa. Koannay ma- 
rum, ‘lam. On the Eastern side of the ghauts, 
a small tree of great beauty when in flower, but 
too small to vield useful timber; in the Malabar 
forests, however, it attains sufficient size to adapt 
it for spars for native vessels. ‘Che wood, which is 
close grained, is used for making tomtoms, &c. 

32 Zizyphus Cnoplia, Rhamnee, Kouattay 
marum. ‘Tam. Specimens of this were brought 
as belonging to the class of timbers ; but if used 
at all, it can only be for small ornamental work. 

33 Eugenia jambolanum. Myrtace@ : Icon. 535. 
Koattay naga marum, Tam. Of this wood I have 
no knowledve, it is said to be brittle and bad, but 
is described by Ainslie as fit for house building 
purposes. 

34 Chloroxylon swietenia. Cedre’acee, Ill. 
56 bis. Kodawah porsh, Tam. ‘This is the 
satin wood, so highly esteemed in Ceylon where 
it attains a large size. Until very lately I nave 
never seen it exceed a good sized shrub in India. 
I have now planks 15 inches broad from the An- 
naminully. The wood is very close grained, takes 
a fine polish and is fit for all kinds of ornamental 
purposes. In Ceylon where it is abundant and 
well known, it is very highly esteemed. Their 
shell boxes are made of. it. | 

Kola murdah. See villay murdah. 

35 Premna tomentosa. -Verbenacee, Icon. 
1468.  Koleuttay Teak marum, Tam. A small 
tree, the wood hard and close grained, of a 
brownish yellow colour, well fitted for ornamental 
purposes. . 

36. Holarrhena Codaga. Apocynacee, Tcon. 
1292. Kooda pallet marum, ‘Tam. A white small 
sized wood but very fine grained, employed in 
cabinet-making. 

37 Gmelina asiatica. Verbenacee Ill. 174. 
Koomsla, maram ‘Tam. This scarcely ments a 
place in this list, at least so far as | have ever 
seen it. The plant rarely attains the size of even 
a large shrub. 

88 Zizyphus glabrata. Rkamhea, Icon. 282. 
Kurkatta marum, Tam. A moderate sized tree 
but the timber excellent, hard, close grained and 
takes anexcellent polish. It is of a light brown- 
ish colour. I have recently seen trees that would 


give 12 inch planks. 


36 Mangifera Indica. Terebinthacee Maah 
marum, Tam. This timber seems but little used 
here and no wonder, since so many much better 
kinds are to be had for the cutting and fetching. 

4() Mimusops elengi. Sapotacee, Icon. 1589. 
Maghidam marum, Tam. The quality of the 
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wool is unkaown‘to:me, and, beingso mucha _ Icon. 942.  Murravutiny marum, Tam. “A 
cultivated plant, itis not probable that: it is | common tree on the west coast, not so in the 
much tised and is therefore little known. © — | Coimbatore jungles. The quality of the wood is 
41 Melin agadirachta. AMeliacee, Icon. 160.) unknown tome: * | a 
“Malay vaimboo marum, “Fam. Asoft reddish 52 Khretia ovalifolta. Boraginee 1388. Na-. 
coloured, rather loose textured’ wood, “which | raga marum, Tam.:A common but generally small 
however takes a pretty good polish, and is much | tree in the Cotmbarore district. Iam still unac- 
used here for cabinet-making purposes, under the | quainted with the quality of the timber said to 
name of bustard cedar. se Tbe useless. 0 re eee 
Malay kongie (See 129 end of list} here. 53 Cordea Rothii; Teon,. 1879. ‘Cordea obii- 
42 Bauhinia acuminata. Leguminosae. Man-| qua, Icon. 1878. Cordea - fulvoga, leon. 1380. 
dareh, ‘am. This is the B. candida Ainslie, | Boraginee. Narviltie marum, ‘Tam. ‘This ‘Tamool 
which soin¢ botanists think a variety of kooch- | wame seems’ to.be applied indiscriminately to 
nal (B. variegata) a larger and more common | three or four species of the genus, so that it 
tree ; both are rare here and [am not acquaiuted | is impossible to say which is the one meant. 
with the quality of the wood. Cordea obliqua, C. Rothii and C. fulvosa have 
43 Terminalia alata (Ainslie), Terminalia to- | all been brought to me under this name. 1 
mentosn Roxb. Combretacea, Icon 195. Maru- | believe the wood of all is very inferior, the 
dam marum, Tam. A large and useful timber | trees being usually small. | | 
tree, employed on the coast for house building 54 Terminalia catappa. Combrelecee, eon. 
and making canoes. I have not seen itin use | 172. Nat vadom cottay marum, Tam. <A beau- 
here, it only differs externally from curry murdah | tiful tree which attains a large size in Malabar, 
in being hairy, so that the same plate serves | where the wood is inuch esteemed, it is little 
for both species. known here, It is the Almond tree of the Eng- 
44 Randea dumetorum. Rudiacee, Icon. 580. | lish so called with reference to the shape of 
Madoocarray marun, Tam. ‘This seldom ex-| the fruit, oval and flattened, but the kernel 
ceeds the size of alarge shrub and therefore | is eylindrical. 
scarcely merits notice here, the wood is hard and} =§5 Eugenia caryophyllefolium. Myrtaceae, 
close grained. ‘The fruit is used in Malabar to | Teh. 553. Naurei narvillie or nawel marum, 
poison fish. Tam. I suspect this is the same as koattay naga 
~ 45 Cratova Roxburghii. Cuppuridee. Ma-| above 33. This is Ainslie’s Calyptranthes cary- 
voolinga marum, ‘Tam. ‘This the Crateeva Tapia | ophyllifolia, and his favorable account of the 
of Ainslie, not of Linneeus ; I am unacquainted timber is such, as 1ts appearance would lead one 
with the timber which Ainslie states to be used | to expect. 
for many common purposes. 56 Nanclea parviflora. Mudbiacece, Ul. 123. 
46 Briedelia spinosa? Zuphorbiacee, Roxb. | Neer cuddembay marum, Tam. This is a strong 
c. 171. Moolloo vengay marum, Tam. Wood | fine grained timber, sustaining a weight of 400 
not known here, though the tree is not uncom-| lbs. Beams of considerable size are procurable. 
mon and attains a considerable size in the alpine | The wood is dark colored and close grained, 
jungles. but according to Roxburgh, soon rots if exposed 
47 Premna integrifolin. Verbenucee, Icon. | to wet. From the fineness of its grain it seems 
1469. Moonnay marum, ‘Tam. A common | well fitted for cabinet purposes, and has the 
but usually a small tree, so that the timber is | advantage of being easily worked. 
only useful for common purposes. 57 Antidesina alexiteria. Antidesmea. Nolhee 
48 Erythrina indica. Leguminosa, Icon. 58. | talie marum, ‘Tam. A common enough jungle 
Moorkoo marum, ‘am. The mootchie wood of | tree and a very handsome one, but I know no- 
the English ; a large tree, but the wood soft and | thing of the timber. 
only fit for mootchie work. | 58 Morinda citrifolla Hubiacee. Nonna ma- 
49 Nauclea cordifolia. Rudiacea, Roxb. c.| rum, Tam. This is the proper Tantool name for 
53. Munja cadumbay or adumbay, Tam. A | the munjee pavuttay, see above No. 50, Morinda 
retty, close grained, yellow wood, but soft. It | umbellata is aclimbing plant, and hence unfit 
is easily worked, attains a rather large size and | for use as aay umber, but has the same Tamool 
is much used for common purposes, on trial it} name. | # a 
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sustained a weight of 320 lbs. 59 Grilitteria cerasoides. Anonacee, Roxb. C. 
50 Morinda citrifolia. Rubiaceae. Munja; 33. Noolely marum, Tam. A moderate sized 
pavuta marum, Tam. The wood of this tree is | tree, wood white and close grained, at least as 
a deep brawnish yellow and the roots are snid | seen in a three or four years ald branch, I have 
to be used in dyeing. ‘The quality of the wood, | not seen it as it appears in the trunk. 
judging simply from the appearance, is little if| 60 Gardenia’ turgida ? Nunjoonda marum, 
at all inferior, to the preceding ; but the tree is | Tami, I only know this from smal] epeeimens, 
ci cane i | ud.am unable to gay whether itis a tree or 
bl Hydnocarpus inebreaus, Ffacourtianee, sliyabs Bul believe the former ; the wood which 
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~ ds hard and chee grained, 


where small timber will serve... 


Is uscful in cases 


"61 Balanetes Azyptiaca. Rutacee, Icon. 274. 


Nunjoanda marum, ‘lam. A small tree, the wood 
is said to be ouly good for fuel. These 2 trees 


though sent to me underthe same vernacular 


name, are most widely «different, both as regards 
economical, qualities and botanical characters 
and relations. I thence infer some mistake on 
the part.of those who gave me these names. 

62 Tectona ? Oomy takoo marum, ‘Tam, I an 
as yet uncertain whether to view this as a variety 
or distinct species of teak. Specimens tested 
here proved very inferior in strength to the true 
teak, breaking with a weight of only 300 lbs., 
while the other sustained above 409. 

63 Stereaspermum suaveolens. Dignonracee, 
Icon. 1341. Padrie marum, ‘Tam. A cousiderable 
tree, frequent inthe Walliar jungles, wood 
strong a elastic (said to be fitted for making 
bows), wood dark and good. 

64 Artocarpus integrifolia. /réocarpee. Pillah 
or peela maruin, (jack.) ‘Tam. This is an excellent 
timber, at first yellow, but afterwards changing 
to brown, when made into tables and well kept, 
it soon attains a polish little inferior to mahogany. 

65 Careyaarborea. Myrtacee. Ul. 99, Vaile 
marwim, ‘Tam. Wood said to be bad, the bark 
however furnishes a ready made cordage. 

66 Wrightia tinctoria. Apocynacee, Teon. 
444.  Pallay marum, ‘am. A common éree 
in the Coimbatore jungles, where it attains a 
considerable size, wood white and close grained ; 
in the words of Roxb. ‘ coming nearer to 
ivory. than any [ know.” It is not however 
much in use here. 

67 Calosantheg, indica. Lignontacea, Icon, 
1357. Pana i REE marum, Tam. Said to 
be a very soft and juicy wood, of no value. 

68 Garcinia ? glutinifera. Aizslie. Panichekai 
marum, Tam. ‘This is one of the very few trees 
admitted into this list that I have not myself 
seen and verified, and is introduced in the hope 
that some resident onthe Malabar Coast, will 
favour me with specimens to determine its name 
and botanical relations. 

69 Borassus flabelliformis, Palma. Panna 
marum, Tam. Old black wood of the palmira, 
is, next to that of Casuarina, the strongest | 
have seen tried ; one specimen bore upwards of 
700 lbs. and 5 of them gave au average of 
648, though some were very bad. 

70 Hymenodyction utile. Rubiaceae, Icon 
1156. Peroonjoly marum, ‘Tam. When I first 
gathered specimens of this tree, I was informed 
that it furnished the wood called bastard eedar. 
This information if correct at all can only be 
partially so, as I -have since found 2 others 
similarly reported, the tree attains a large size 
and the heart wood is red, but its qualities I 
have still to learn. 


~71~=«Ailanthus excelsa, Zanthoxylacea. Ql. 


COIMBATORE WOODS, ~ . 


nega of thia information. « - 
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67, Peru maram, ‘am. This tree resembles 


ithe ash in its-general appearance and attains 
w large size ‘The wood ig said to. be hard, 


close grained. nt. heavy, it for gun stocks. I 
am told .-that in: Bombuy .it: is .apuch. used in- 
cabinet-making, but. greatly :doubt-the.correct- 

72 Terminalia..chebula,.. Gaméretacea. Pilla 
murdah marum, Tam. This is a inost gigantic 
tree, furnishing. planks 3 feet broad. . Iv is a 
dark coloured, heavy and hard wood, but very 
cross grained and difficult to work. It sustajued 
about 400 Ibs. | oy 4 

73 Calophyllam inophyllum. Gadéifer@, Icon. 
77. Pinnay or Poonnay marun, Tom. ‘This 
tree is rare at this distance from the Coast, the 
wood is coarse grained, but very strong and 
durable, and on the Coast is used in ship build- 
inv. Inthe alpine forests, it attains a great 
size and furnishes the poon spars so valuable 
for shipping; so faras I can learn, there are 
two or three species of calophyllum used for 
the sane purpose under the general name of 
poon. 

74 Dillenia pentagyna, Déilleniacea. Pinnay 
marun, Tam ‘The similarity of native names 
between this and calophyllum = inopbyllum leads 
me to suspect some mistake here. ‘The wood of 
Dillenia pentagvna is said to be exceedingly 
strong and very durable even when buried under 
ground, but as [ have not yet succeeded in get- 
tiny specimens, Lcannot venture to offer any 
opinion cither as tothe probability of this con- 
jecture or the quality ofthe timber, which I 
mnight have done, had 1 seen and examined a 
good sumple. Since this paper was written, says 
Dr. Wight, I have been informed that this, not 
the preceding, is the tree that furnishes the Poon 
spars, and judging from the manner of growth 
of the two trees I feel satisfied that this informa- 
tion is correct. This is atall, the other a short 
stumted tree. 

75. Sapindus emarginatus, Sapinducee.Poocha 
cottay marum, Tam, I suspect this is the same 
as Roxb. S. detergens. The fruit is used for the 
snine puposes as indicated by the characteristic 
native name. His S, emarginatus may be a dif- 
ferent plant as the fruit does not correspond. I 
do not know the wood further than that it is 
white, said to be only fit for fuel. 

76 Bombax malabaricum. Loméacea, Ill 26. 
Poola marum, Tam. A large tree, but the timber 
soft and watery, of no value, scarcely fit even 
for fuel. or ee 

77 Tamarindus indica. Leguminose, Poolia 
inarum, Tam. ‘The wood of thig well kugwn tree 
is little used, perhaps from.its lability to be- 
come hollow in the centre, so as {o prevent good 
planks being obtained, it is hard, durable and 
finely veined. | | - 

78 YPongamia glabra, Leguminose. Icon, 
Poonga marum, Tam. Wood gajd here ta be only 
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fit for fuel, Roxburgh on the contrary states that 


it servesfor a variety of purposes. An oil ly 


expressed from the seed. oe . 
99 ‘Thespesia populnea, Malvaceae. Jeon. 8, 

‘Poorsung kai marum, Tan. A strong, bard, and 
durable timber, but rarely to be met with good, 
owing to the trees rotting in the heart, it grows 
best near the Coast. 

80 Schleichera trijuga. Sapinducea. Poovoo 
or poo marum, ‘lam. Red strong hard wood, 
venerally rather sinall, usel to make pestles, 
spokes for bandy wheels and such purpose, where 
much strength in small space is required. 

81 Nephelium longanum. apindacee. Poo- 
vutty marum. A moderate sized tree having a 
straight trunk and fine globular head. ‘The wood 
is white, hard and close grained, but the car- 
penters here seein to be unacquainted with it. 

S2 Butea frondosa. Leguminose Roxb. ¢. 21. 
Porasuin marum. Tam. 1 can get no information 
regarding 
most interesting information regarding — the 
juices of the tree, asa dye and water colour. 

83 Dalbergia paniculata. Leguminosae, Roxb. 
c. 114 Putchalay marum. ‘Tam. ‘This tree at- 
tains a considerable size, but Lam as yet unac- 
quainted with the timber. Tt is said to be strong 
and being of considerable size, is fit. for inany 
purposes. 

84 Prosopis spicigera. Afimosea, Roxb, c. 
63. Purrembay marun. ‘Tam. ‘This tree attains a 
considerable size and the timber is strong and 
hard, used for bandy wheels and other common 
purposes. A specimen of this wood supported 
599 lbs. Is it the sameas the vunny marum? 
The botanical specimens which accompany both, 
belonged to Prosopis spicigera. 

85 Spathodea arcuata. Biguontacea. Icon. 
1340 Rau-pallay-marum. A medium sized tree 
frequent in the Walliar jungles. I do not know 
the wood, but judging from its relations — padre 
nad vadeni coorne, I infer it will be found good. 

86 Grewia tiliefolia. Liliace@. Sadachoo or 
ehaduchy marum. Tam. A. considerable tree, the 
wood is soft and easily warked : useful for inferior 
building and common purposes ; said to be unfit 
for cabinet purposes, for which in appearance it 
seems well adapted, on account of its hygrome- 
tric properties, which causes it to contract and 
expand, however well seasoned, wilh every 
clanze of the weather. 

87 Myristica cinerea? Myristicee. Saudikai 
marwn. ‘Lam. A tall straight coloured, close, even 
grained apparently of fine quality. 

Sauvady marum. See vadencoornie. 

83. Pterocarpus santalinus, Leguminose. Sega- 
poo Shandanum marwin, Tam. I do not know the 
wood of this tree. It is brought to Coimbatore, 
in small quantites, from Mysore, and sells at an 
extravagant price (by weight) as a dye wood. It 
is certainly a congener of the Vengay which 






the wood, but Roxburgh gives soine 
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furnishes much of the Malabar Kino, the texture 
of both is the same, the colour only differs. 

89 Acacia odoratissina, Mimosew, Roxb. c. 
120. Sela yoonja inarum, Tam. Perhaps’ there is 
some mistake in the native name. The specimens 
which accompany it, are those of acacia odora- 
tissima (curray vaugy) and may not represent the 
true sela yoonja. : | — 

y() Eleodendron Roxburghii. Celastrinea, Ml. 
71, Seloopa narum, ‘Tam. ‘This tree is_ more re- 
markable for its fine form than the length and 
thickness of its bole, I do not know the wood, 
but if good, can only be fit for cabinet making 
and sinall sized objects. — 

9] Cinnamomum iners, Nees. Lavrinee, Icon. 
122. bis, Sembela or pooli pilla, ‘Tam. A tall 
tree, rather slender in proportion to its height. 
The wood is fine, even grained and supposed very 
xood, but apparently has never been used by 
the carpenters here, as none of them are acquaifi- 
ted with it. | 

92 Sethia indica Erythroaylee, Til. 48, Roxb. 
ce. 88 Semboolinja marum, Tain. ‘This [ believe is 
the Krylhromylon areolatum of Ainslie, when 
largest it is still but a small tree. Ainslie atates that 
the woot is so fragrant, that it is used in Mysore 
as a substitute for sandal wood, _ 

93 Canthium parviflorum, Radcacee, Roxb, c. 
51, Sengaray marum, ‘Pam. A small tree or rather 
moderate size shrub wood, close grained and 
hari, well fitted for turning small objects. 

94 Santalum album, Santalacee. Roxb, C. 
Shandanum maram, ‘Tam. ‘This very valuable 
wood is found in abundance on the Hills which 
separate this district from Mysore, whence it 18 
brought to Coimbatore for sale, its uses are too 
well known to require notice.# 

95 Semicarpus anacardium. Terebinthacee, 
Roxb. «. 12. Shayng cottay marum. Tam. The 
juice of this tree is so acrid, that wood cutters 
wont cut it vntil after it has been killed by ring- 
ing the bark. Wood reported of no value. 

96 Soymeda febrifuga.  Cedrelacear, Roxh. 
ec. 17. Shem maruin. This is another name for the 
Choar Kulhie. 

97 Michelia Nilagirica, Magnoliacee. IV 5. 
Icon, 938, Shemboogha marum, ‘Tam. This tree 
is rare inthe Walliar forests, being alpine in 
its tendencies. It is common on the Neilzherrics, 
wood said to be good as regards strength, but 
too highly hygrometiical to be useful in other 
form than rafters or. beams, though close and fine 
grained, 

98 Strychnos potatoram, Logauiacea. Roxb, 
c, 5, 1, 156. Taita marwn, Tam. The fruit of 
this is the well known clearing nut. It forms a 
moderate sized tree, but I am not aware of the 
wood being used. | | in, 

99 Terminalia belerica. Oombretacee, Ill. 91. 
Roxb. c. 198. ‘Tanikai marum or tonda maruin. 
A large tree, wood white and soft, said by Rox- 
burgh4p:be durable, but not much used. In 
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Malabar it is hollowed out for canoes, which 
however are said not to be lasting. It is not un- 
common inthe Walliar jungles but is consider- 
ed of no value there. Perhaps the tree so called 
in Malabar is the Terminalia Berryi, which also 
attains a large, size, and is more nearly allied to 
the Curry-murdah, as belonging to the same 
section of the genus, 

100 Tectona grandis. Verbenacee, Roxb. c, 
6, Teak marum, Tam. This is the well known and 
far fumed teak. As regards the strength, as shown 
by the weight it is capable of sustaining, it is 
inferior to several others tried here. ‘The average 
of 6 specimens was about, but under 409 Ibs. 

101 Capparis divaricata, Capparidea. Icon. 
£89. Toarattie marum, ‘I'am. A small sized tree, 
wood only fit for fuel. 

102 Diospyros melanoxylon. Ebenacee, Roxb, 
c, 46, Toombie maruin (ebony). A very large 
tree, only the very heart of which 1s black, all 
the rest white. The white wood is however used 
for common purposes. 

103 Cedrela toona. Cedrelace@. Roxb. c. 235. 
Icon 161. ‘Toona or toon marum, Tam. A valuable 
timber tree of large size, wood reddish coloured, 
used for cabinet-making purposes. It, or an allied 
species, is known here under the name of 
Wunjoolie marum, which sec. 

104 Cesalpinia sappan, Leguminose, Roxb. ¢ 
19, ‘I’siapangum, ‘Tam. Only used for dycing. 
It is cultivated in Palghaut for the purpose of 
dyeing the straw used in mat making. 

Ulloombul marum. Sec. Vadencoornie, 

105 Dichrostachys cinerea. Mimosee, Roxb. c. 
174. Vadatala marum, ‘I'am. A’ small tree or 
rather large shrub, wood very hard and strong 
but too small for any except common purposes. 

106 Bignonia xylocarpa. Bignouiacee, Icon. 
1335-36, Vadencoornie marum, Tam. A large 
tree, wood brownish yellow, rather close grained, 
employed for cabinet-making, takes a good polish 
in turning. 

107 Feronia elephantum, Aurantiacee Roxb. 
c. 14]. Vaila marum, Tam. This is the wood 
apple. The tree attains a large size and the wood 
is hard and durable, the only specimen tried here 
bore 360 lbs. 

108 Azadirachta indica, Afeliacea, Icon. 17, 


Vaypum marum, Tam. A generally diffused tree, 
the wood compact and durable, used for making 


cart wheels, &c. 

109 Vachellia farnesiana. Mimosee, Icon. 300. 
Veda vully marum, Tam. Deficient in size, in 
other respects good. | 

110 Stereospermum chelonoides. Bignonzacee, 
Icon. 1341. Vela pauthrie marum, ‘Tam. Usual- 
ly pronounced padrie marum, the flowers are very 
fragrant, and the tree a very handsome one, 
though not large. 
confusion in the specimens, as the proper padrie 
marum is reddish, and this is called the white 
padrie, though the specimens scem to be the same 
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It is probable there is some | 


Res 


as the other. This may easily happen as the 
trees are very like, being principally distinguished 
by the colour of the flowers, yellowish on this, 


brownish purple ia that, “Hence, perhaps, the 


two names, black and white pautherie, This is 
said to be stronger wood of the two. 

111 Terminalia Berryi. Coméretacee. Vellay 
murdah marum, Tam. This, judging from some 
introduced plants growing in Coimbatore, is a 
very large tree. The bark is quite smooth, and 
nearly as green as the leaves. ‘The wood is white 
described asof ordinary quality, used on the 
Coast for canoes, and is used for making the 
broad wooden platters in use among fishermen 
aud ship lascars. | | 

112 Conocarpus latifolia. Comdretacea, Icon. 
994, Vellay naga marum, Tam. A tall handsome 
tree furnishing an excellent and very strong tim- 
ber. he specimens tried here though not the 
best, sustained 500 lbs. Roxburgh speaks of it 
in very high terms. 

113 Sterculea urens. Byttneriacece, Roxb. c. 24, 
Vellay pootallie marum, Tam. ‘Lhe wood of this 
very large tree is soft and loose erained, only fit 
for the most common purposes. ‘The leaves when 
gonked in water have the property of rendering it 
ropy and glutinous. ‘The bark yields a gun re- 
sembling gum tragacanth. 

L14 Capparis grandis. Cappuridea, Icon. 21. 

Vellay toarattie marum, ‘Tam. A small tree, but 
the wood is close grained and hard, too small for 
vencral use. 
* 115. Acacia leucophloea. Mimoseea, Roxb. 
c.150. Vel vailamarum. A strong dark coloured 
wood, but generally rather small. The tree at- 
tains a medium size with a fine round head. 
The bark is a pale yellowish colour whence the 
specific name ** leucophicea.”” 


116. Acacia speciosa or flexuosa. Mimosee. 
Vel vaugay marum. A common tree, frequent 
by road sides on account of the shade its large 
head affords. ‘The wood is white at least as 
compared with the kurry vaugay, but is very 
strong aud durable: in our trials it bore 560 Ibs. 

117: @Pterocarpus marsupium. Legumunose. 
Hoxb. ec 116. Vengay marum. A large and 
very beautiful tree, especially when in flower, the 
wood is dark coloured and strong, sustaining a 
weight of 870 to 400 lbs., but it is said to re- 
quire being kept dry. It gives out to wet lime 
(white wash for example) a dark rusty brown 
colour which deteriorates it for house building. 
It yields a resinous substance which is colleeted 
in large quantities in Malabar and sent to England 
under the name of Kino. 

118. Lagerstrcemea microcarpa.. Ventekoo 
marum. Another name for cutchay cuttay, 
which see. . | a | 

119. gle marmalos. Aurantiacea, Tcon. 
16, Roxb. c. 145. Vilva marum, Tam. Wood said 
to be of no value which seems unlikely to be true 
w 9 
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as it Hielonigs. to a family (the orange tribe) which 


is remarkable for excellence of its timber, barting 
its size, which is usually rather small. 


320. Nerium antidysentericum. Aiea: 4, 


Veppalei marum, Tam. I take this name from 
Ainslie, but suspect it is another name for Kooda 
pallie, (which sec) the Linnzan name belonging 
to a Ceylon plant, which I have not. seen on the 
continent. ‘The wood is said’ to be excellent for 
cabinet making purposes. | 

121 Diospyros cordifolia. Ebenacee, Roxb. c. 
50, Ml. 148, Vuckana marum, ‘lam. A hand hea- 

vy wood, colour brown, said to be very strong, 

but difficult to work. 

122. Prosopis spicigera ? Mimosee, Roxb. c 


63. Vunny maram.Tam. The Specimens brought to 
~ -$ne under this name were not in flower, but seem 


quite identical with those of the purrembay ; ; this 
therefore is I believe the Tamool, the other the | 
Malayalun name. ‘The wood, if Ihave not mis- 
taken the specics, is very strong (sustaining near- 
ly 600 Ibs., is hard, straight erained and easily | 
worked), but it may be another name for curren- 
gallv, the foliage of which is very like that of 
Prosopis spicigera. 

123 Cluytea collina. Euphorbiacea, Roxb. c. 
169, Woadoogoo marum. ‘lam. A small tree, 
frequent inthe Walliar jungles: wood red colour- 
ed, exceedingly hard and durable but of small 
size: notwithstanding its hardness, being very 
even grained, itis casily worked, and is from its 
fine close grain a pretty wood. 

124 Acacia eatechu. AMimoseve, Roxb. ce. 175, 
Wodahalay marum, Tam. Said to be only fit for 
fuel. ‘This surprises meas the woods of all the 
other arboreous species of the order (Mimosex) 
are proverbial for their excellence. 

125 Acacia amara. Mimosea, Roxb, c, 122. 
Woonja marum, ‘Tam. A pretty large tree, but 
of rather low stature ; the wood dark coloured 
aud hard. 1 have uot yet had an opportunity of 
properly examining it. | 

126 Cedrela toona. Cedrelucee, leon, 161, 
Wunjoolie marum. Avery heavy and strong 
wooil, hard, sid to be admirably fitted. for Ta 


acacile bat not for ebinel purposes ; whence 
Tsuspect Roxburgh’stoona and our Wunjoolic 
are (lifferent trees. 

127 Zizyphus jujuba, Rkannee, Icon. 98, 
Yellanday marum, lain. ‘Tree ustially of inal 
size, but the wood fine grained and hard, fitted 
for cabinet-making purposes. 

128 Strychnos nux vomica, Roxb, e, 4 
Loyaniacee, Icon, 484, Yetti marun, ‘Tam. A 
small tree, wood white and hard, much used, 
when procurable, for Native plough shares. 

129 Cullenea excelsa, Bombacee, 1761, Malay 
konjie maruin, ‘Tam. A very large and tall tree, 
trunk straight, from 60 to 80 feet high. Wood 
white, rather open grained, apparently not very 
good, but the outside sap-wood only was ex- 
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amined. Under the microscope its longitadinal 
section is very peculiar ; altogether such as I 
have not elsewhere observed, 

130 Rhus P—Sp? Terebvinthacee. Coongilliya 
marum, ‘lam. This is the chloroxylon dupada of 

Buchanan and Ainslie. An undescribed name and 
judging from the leaves, one not required, which 
are clearly those of a rhus very nearly allied to 
Roxburgh’s BR. Bucki-amela but distinct. The 
qualities of the timber is unknown. ‘The outer 
sip-wood is white, fine grained and heavy, appa- 
rently very good. 

131. Vitex altissima. V erbenaceea, Icon. b466 
Kat miella marum. This is alarge tree, frequent 
on the lower slopes of the ghaut mountains, 
‘but Lam not acquainted with the timber except 
‘in so far as can be learned from a small outside 
specimen which seems close grained. It 13 re- 
ported fit for cabinet purposes. 

132 Canthium nitens ? Audsacee. Malay cauray, 
Tam. The wood of this, like that of the preced- 
‘ing, is unknown tome. The plant is described 
‘aga sinall tree. Tonly know it from the speci- 
| mens which accompanied the name, but which 
were not accompanicd with timber. 

133) THymenodyction obovatium. Ieon 1159, 
| Yellainalakatmarum, ‘Tam. A tree, but Dam unac- 
quainted with its dimensions or quality of the 
wood ; no specimens having been sent.— Aoderé 
Wight. 


| 
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(S201) Ganjam, Goomsoor, and Kimedy For- 
ests, their timber trees, Timbers aud Fancy-woois. 





Several lists of the trees of these forests 
are In our possession, but the most recent and 

aluable are from TLicuteuant Macdonald from 
Ganjam and Lieut. Philipps from Kimmedy. In 
a memorandum which accompanied the list. of 
Ganja woods itis mentioned that the forests 
in the northern portion of the distriet of Gan- 
jan, although not to be compared in size or im- 
portance with those in some other parts of the 
Madras) Presideucy are nevertheless somewhat 
extensive and contain many useful trees. 

The most important and accessible of 
| these forests are situated in the talook of Goom- 
surand the Aemindary of Bodogoda both of 
which are watered by rivers which afford facili- 
ties for floating the timber down to the coast 
during the freshes. The Jungles change their 
naincs every two or three miles and a_ list of 
them would be so long that it seems sufficient to 
indicate in general terms the localities in which 
the largest and finest timber is procurable. Tn 
Goomsur these are the Kookooloobah, Gullery, 
Ootorogodoloto, Poorwagoodolvto, Juggurnauth- 
prasaud, Kurcholy, Bhootapilly and Beerecota 
Mootahs. In Bodogoda there are three Mootahs 
below the Ghauts, the Coradakonna, Godo and 
Javiree, all three of which are well wooded, but 
the first contains the largest forests. Above the 
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ghauts are the Moatahs of Jorraow, Gowdogo- 
tho, Morihano, Gokalopoor, Meerecote, Woddo- 


bah and Lohagooddee all abounding in timber, | 


which remains uncut chiefly on account of the 
difficulty of tragsporting it. : 

ry " ° 

Lhe same remark apples to the forests 
of Chokapaud and Poomaghur, two hill depen. 
dencies of Goomsur. In the former the Cottari- 
kiah, Woollingiah, Mettribiah and Koondopottro 
Mootahs contain forests which are of little use 
to any one except the inhabitants of the country 
—of these forests the largest are the Dodosoroo, 
Dehenkosoroo, Jhoondasoroo and Saboolodeyce. 
Inthe Till tracts under Poomaghur for the 
same reason, but little use is made of any of the 
forests with the exception of those im the Pun- 
chagodotolo Mootah which lics at the foot of the 
ohauts. 

I am not in possession of any returns from 
Soorada, but [ know from personal observation 
that this small talook is most extensively 
wooded and+that it supplies large quantities of 
fire-wood to the Aska factory, the sum paid for 
this single item being, [have been given to un- 
derstand, equal to one third of the revenue col- 
lected from the Talook. It is noted 
tensive tamarind topes and orange groves but 
in other respects probably differs but little from 
the neighbouring talooks. 

Bodogoda is a Zemindary but the Rajah 
being a minor is at present under the manage- 
ment of Government. ‘The forests belong to the 
Zemindar, in whose mame a varicty of small 
taxes are levied on the products of the jungle. 
Their amount is however very insignificant and 
the privilege of collecting them is farmed out to a 
renter who is styled “ Ghoto Bisseye,” “ Bono 
Bissoye’”’ and “ Kono borilla,” (Jungle-ranger), 
which last name is expressive of the nature of 
his ordinary duty. He paid this year Rupees 84 
for his farm and levies a small sum varying froin 
4 aunas to a Rupee from cach village for the 
ecneral privilege of cutting fire-wood, a tax of 2 
annas on every new bandy, of one Rupec on 
every new boat, of R. 1-8-0 on every tree cut 
down for a mast, half an anna on every bandy 
load of fire-wood, 1 anna on every bandy load 
of bamboos, 2 annas and 6 pice on every bandy 
load of plank wood, and similar small sums for 
wood required for ploughshares, oil presses &c. 
There i3 also a Zemindary tax termed Pohondee 
Ghuttum, levied on all sales of honey, rosin, 
Arrow root, Moholo flowers, Moholo seeds, and 
Korunjo seeds, but in Bodogoda this tax has 
apparently merged in the farm of the forest 
renter, 

In Goomsur and the other tracts alluded 
to, which are all Governinent talooks, no such 
taxes are known, and although the forests are 


almost without exception, Government property, 
no revenue whatever is derived from them. In 


for its ex-. 


the time of the Goomsur Rajahs, it is said that a 
tnx called Bono Cowry of 2 annas was levied 
on each plough, and that altogether the forests 
vielded a revenue of about Rupees 2000 a year, 


but these taxes have been abolished. _— 


Throughout the whole of this part of the 
District, there is far more timber than. is requir- 
ed for the local consumption, but there is no 
doubt that with the exception of the Hill Tracts, 
the jungles are all rapidly diminishing—partly 
owing to the increase of cultivation and partly 
to mect the demand for timber at Aska, Berham- 
pore, Ganjam and other places. In the {ime of 
the Rajahs the felling of timber was systemati- 
cally discouraged from motives of policy with 
uw view to render the country less accessible to 
troops. With the exception of an order recently 
issued by the Collector forbidding the indiseri- 
minate cutting of timber there is at present no 
system of any kind regarding the felling or the 
reproduction of trees. 

Timber is cut at all times of the year, but 
most of it seems to be felled between January 
and May, these being the months during which 
the Ryots are less occupied with their cultivation. 
Bamboos and other trees which have little or no 
heart wood, are cut during the wane of the moon 
being otherwise, it is said, liable to be attacked 
by insects, but there is no such belief with regard 
to the larger kinds of timber. There are however 
five days in each Hindoo month, which are sup- 
posed to be inauspicious and on these no trees 
are felled. | 


Large patches of jungle are constantly clear- 
cd for the purpose of being brought under 
cultivation and the destruction of the trees is 
often, and on the hills it may be said always, ef- 
fected by fire. This destruction is however not 
altogether indiscriminate, certain trees being al- 
ways carefully preserved. Among these are the 
Mango and date tree, the koeto, the Bovadah 
and Soondorogoondee, to which, if the cultiva- 
tors are Khonds, may be added the Solopo palin 
and the Mohollo, whieh are especially reserved 
from destruction on aceount of the intoxicating 
liquors which they yield. ad 

Annexed is an imperfect list of the forest. 
trees in this part of the: country with their di- 
mensions and remarks on the use to which they 
are generally applied, followed by a_ list of the 
prices of timber. and other vegetable products. 
None of these seem to be subject to any kind of 
regulation, andithas not been possible to ascer- 
tain the extent‘of traffic which ia carried on in 
them. No exotic trees of any kind have as yet 
been introduced. | ro 

The wild Animals of the country are 
tigers, black panthers, common panthers, chee- 
tabs, hyenas, jungle cats, bears, elk, spotted 
deer, bison, neelghye, wild hog, jungle sheep, 
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wild dogs, porcupinés, hog deer, and two kinds 


of monkeys, — | | 
ee R. M. MACDONALD, 
| Assistant Agent 

Asst. Agent’s Office, Russellcondah, 4th. Dec. 
18 54. ne 

Lieutenant Phillips believes that the Kimedy 
forests cover to the extent of 400 square miles, 
those of chief consequence and most accessible, 
lying on both banks of the Vremshadara river, 
above and below “ Butteley,” ‘ Barsinghy,” 
Jeranghee ; Jeranghe, Giba, Cothoor, Jadoupul- 
ly and indeed the whole of the hilly tracts 
abound with fine trees, the only difficulty being 
their removal when cut. He particularly notices 
a tree, the “ Dhamono,” or “ Kurkurra.”. Its 
extreme height is 39 feet. The circumference 
its trunk is 84 feet, and height from the ground 
to nearest branch 18 feet. It furnishes a very 
long grained tough wood, plant and light. It 
is used for dhoolies, cots, bandy wheels, and 
poles, spear and axe handles, fishing rods and 
Jance handles and other purposes where strength 
and elasticity are required. 
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1 Salwa or Sorunghee. Vxtreme height 90 
feet. Circuinference 6 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 33— 
38 feet. This is the well known saul or dam- 
mer tree and is one of the commonest as well as 
one of the most useftl trees in these jungles. It 
is used for beams, rafters, posts and for almost 
every description of wood work required in house 
building ; it is made into masts for native dho- 
nies, is used for bandy wheels and ploughshares 
and has recently been exported in large quanti- 
ties to supply the demand for Railway sleepers. 
The large logs are cut into planks for doors, 
windows and other puiposes. Lhe branches and 
less uscful portions of the tree are burnt for 
firewood and for charcoal. The tree before be- 
ing used is usually stripped of its bark ; it is then 
designated Jhora or Jhangherree and is not liable 
to be attacked by white ants. A well known 
resin (bdellium.) termed here Jhoona or sodaloso 
exudes from the tree when it has attained a large 
size. This is burnt at the shrines of all the Vil- 
lage goddesses, 1s used by native jewellers for 
filling up the hollow portions of ornaments, and 
is in great request among ship owners and _boat- 
men for their vessels. The leaves of this tree are 
used for eating rice out of. ‘lhe seeds are used 
medicinally and are said to have an astringent 
property. They are also boiled, dried and pound- 
ed into a sort of rice,which is eaten by the Khonds 
and poorer classes of Oriyas in times of scarcity. 
This tree abounds every where, the largest speci- 
mens are to be found in the Goomeur forests, but 
the timber of Bodogoda appears to be more 
highly prized in the native market, not, it is said 
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on account of any intrinsic superiority in the 
wood, but because large quantities of a uniform 
size are more easily procurable in that zemindary 
It forms an important article of trafficin Bodo 
goda, large quantities of it Deingpnnual’y float: 
ed during the rains down the Jhoreo and the 
Patna towards Soorada, and thence, alter the 
junction of these streams with the Kooshkoolliah 
to Aska, Pitala and Ganjam,besides which a con 
siderable quantity of timber is carried on bandie 
to Shergoda, Coorlah and Berhampore. 

2 Piasalo. ‘Teriminalia alata. Buchananie 
latifolia. Extreme height 90 feet. Circunfer 
ence 6 feet. Height from ground to the inter 
section of the first branch, 22 feet. ‘Thi 
is also a most useful wood and is in great reques 
for doors, windows, boxes and also for hous 
building. Itis also used for the flooring of cattl 
sheds. The supply is hardly equal to the de 
mand and the tree is getting scarcer than it was 

3 Sisoowa. Dalbergia sissoo Extreme heigh 
45 feet. Circumference 43 feet. Height fron 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 1! 
feet. ‘This is the material of which tables, chairs 
couches, bookstands and other articles of furnitur 
are usually made in this part of the country. Iti 
not so plentiful as it was being in great request 
The wood yields a very useful oil. 

4 Kendhoo. Extreme height 60 feet. Cireum 
ference 42 feet. Height from ground to th 
intersection of the first branch, 80 feet. J 
hard weod blacker than the Sisoowa. Boxes &c 
are made of it. Itis tolerably common. Th 
fruit is eaten. | 

5 Gombharee. Extreme height 50 feet. Cir 
cumference 42 feet. Height from  groun 
to the intersection of the first branch, 1! 
feet. A white light wood. Boxes, chairs, bed 
posts, lamp stands, bullock yokes, bazar mea 
sures, toys and other articles are made of it. I 
is rather scarce and expensive. ‘The bark 1 
said to be used medicinally. 

6 Holondho ? Extreme height 75 feet. Cir 
cumference 7 feet. Height from ground to the in 
tersection of the first branch, 36 feet. Th 
wood on account of its size and light 
ness is used for boats which are made of | 
single log of it by simply scooping out th 
inside and afterwards shapened in a rough man 
ner. Itis also used for the masts of nativ 
Dhoneys, and bazar measures, and is cut int 
planks and made into doors, boxes &c. 1t is gettin 
scarcer than it was but is still tolerably commor 

7 Jamo Myrtus cyminum? Eugenia Jam 
boo? Eugenia Jambolana. Extreme height 7 
feet. Circumference 7 feet. Height from groun 
to the intersection of the first branch, 36 fee 
This is also used for making boats in th 
same way as the Holoridho. Doors, ploughsbare 
and troughs for cattle are made of it. Th 
fruit is eaten. The bark is used medicinally 1 
diarrhea &c. The tree is not very common eithe 
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in Bodogoda or lower Goomsur, but is said to be 
rather plentiful in the Chokapaud forests. 
l'here are two species termed respectively the 
66 Bodo” and 6é Coojee”’ Jamo. _ | 

8 Sohn. Goronilla sesban ? Coronilla picta ? 
Extreme height 50 feet. Circumference 6 feet. 
Height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 12 feet. A very heavy wood and of 
great strength. It is almost exclusively reserved 
for making posts for pagodas and sacred edifices, 
the use of it in ordinary house building bemg it 
is said forbidden in the shastras. ‘he tree is very 
common, but owing to this superstition very little 
use is made of it, the only purposes to which 
the wood is applied being for making rice poun- 
ders and the wooden stands on which the large 
grain baskets used in this part of the country, 
are placed. The bark is used for tanning 
skins and also medicinally by women after child- 
birth, a sort of fungus or excresence from this 
tree is applied externally to wounds and sores and 
is also taken internally in colic aud affections 
of the stomach. 

9 Bodoka. Extreme height 35 feet. Cirenm- 
ference 8 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. A 
light, white wood, used for scabbards, bazar 
measures, boxes, bullock yokes, the poles of 
palanquins and tonjins and for toys. It is toler- 
avly common. 

10 Ponoso. This is the common jack tree 
and does not therefore require to be described. 
It is not very plentiful. 

11 Jhoontiah. Extreme height 45 fect. Cir- 
cumference 41 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. A 
hard, white wood, used chiefly for making 
hair combs and small boxes. It is tolerably 
common. 

12. Koossoomo. Extreme height 50 feet. Cir- 
cumference, 41 feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. 
A remarkably hard, heavy wood, and used on that 
account for oil presses, sugar erushers, and the 
axletrces of bandies. ‘The tree yields a lac 
which is in request among native jewellers, an 
oil used for burning is extracted from the seeds. 
There are two species of this tree, the ‘ Kola” 
and the ‘* Ghuntiah’? Koossoomo. ‘The former 
abounds and is large and more useful than the 
other, which is not so common. 

18: Moondomonde. Extreme height 60 feet. 
Circumference 4} feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 22 
feet. This wood is used occasionally for beams, 
planks &c. but is not in much request and the 
tree is not very plentiful. 

14. Orjoono. Terminalia alata? T. glabra ? 
Extreme height 100 feet? Circumference 8 feet. 


Height from ground to, the intersection of the | 


first branch, 36 feet. This is used for making 
boats in the same way as the Holondho and 


Jamo. ‘The tree is not. very common in Goom- 
sur but abounds in the forests of Bodogoda. 
15. Mohoollo. Basia latifolia? Extreme height 
15 feet. Circumference 8 feet. “Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 36 
feet. ‘This is also used for boats and the flooring 
of cattle sheds is often made of this weed, this 
tree is highly prized by the Hill tribes on ac- 
count of the intoxicating liquer which they 
distil from its flower. ‘Lhe latter is made into. 
a sort of sweetmeat by the Oriyas, who mix 
sugar and rice with it. The fruit in its unripe 
state is boiled and eaten asa vegetable. The 
fruit yields an oil termed “ Jolo Jelo,” this is 
purchased by the bukals for the purpose of adul- 
terating ghee, which it somewhat resembles in 
appearance. ‘This tree and the Solopo palin 
are never destroyed by the koonds when they 
clear a patch of jungle for the purpose of bring- 
ine it under cultivation, and in the time of the 
Goomsur Rajahs, the rebellion of any of the 
Hill tribes was often punished by cutting down 
all their Mohollo and Solopo trees. 

16. Achoo. Extreme height <6 feet Circum- 
ference 24 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 10 feet. A 
light, hard ‘wood, of which the stocks of all the 
Oriya matchlocks is made. A pink dye is extract- 
ed from the root. It is not very common. 

17. Ambo. This is the common mangoe 
tree and requires no description. 

18. Kodalo. Extreme height 39 feet. Cire 
cumference 3 feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. A 
light wood used for planks, doors, boxes ancl 
scabbards ; it is also used for firewood, being to- 
lerably plentiful. 

19. Mahaltmbo. Extreme height 70 feet. 
Circumference 5 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 22 
feet. This wood is not liable to be attacked 
by insects, and is on that account used for 
making boxes &c. The fruit and bark are 
used medicinally for fever and rheumatism. The 
tree is tolerably common. 

20. Limbo. Melia Azedirachta? Extreme 
height 70 feet. Circumference 5 fect. Height frgm 
eround to the intersection of the first branch, 22 
feet. This is the margosa tree. Idols are usually 
made of this wood because it is not lable to be 
attacked by insects. ‘The bark is used medicin- 
ally for fever, small pox, and worms. An oil 
which is extracted from the seeds of this tree, 
is used for itch and other cutaneous diseases. 
The tree is tolerably common and is burnt for 
firewood. 

21. Soroopottree Moee. Extreme height 40 
feet. Circumferenee 22 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 18 feet. 
Used for planks, doors, boxes, posts, and 
ploughishares. It is tolerably common. 

22. Siddha. Extreme height 45 feet. Circum- 
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ference 4 feet. Height from ground to the , 6 fuet. Used on account of its strength for sugar 
intersection of the first branch, 22 feet. This | presses, and rice pounders. ‘The wood is burnt 
wood is not linble to be attacked by insects. It | when libations are offered. The gum is mixed 
is used chiefly for making rafters of and is | with betel nut and gives a red colour to the 
burnt for firewood, being rather plentiful. The spittle. ‘This is I believe generally known under 
bark and leaves are emnployed in tanning leather | the name of Catechu. | 
and are also used medicinally, 39. Dhobo Khoiro. Extreme height 25 feet. 
23. Sahajo. Extreme height 60 feet. Circuin- Circumference 2 feet. Height from ground to the 
ference 4% feet. Height from ground to the | ‘utersection of the first branch, 6 feet. A white 
dntersection of the first branch, 30 feet. ‘This | va riety of the same species. Both trees are very 
ig one of the commonest trees in these jun- | common. | - 7 
vies, Cattle sheds are sometimes floored with this} 33. Minjharee or Paloodhona. Extreme height 
wood and rice pounders are also said to be (45 feet. Circumference 5 feet. Height frem 
occasionally made of it, it is extensively used for! ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
Grewood and for making potash. ‘The bark is} 6 feet. Used on account of its lightness for rafts 
used foy tanning. also for pacottah poles. The fruit and flower are 
94. “Kaloochia. Extreme height 25 feet. Cir- both eaten. The bark and leaves are used inedi- 
cumnference 2% feet. Height from ground to ‘cinally for worms, ‘The tree abounds. 


the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. | 34 ‘Tentoollee or Koyan. ‘This 1s the com- 
Used for posts and ploughshares and = burnt for | mon tamarind tree and calls for no remark. 
firewood. It is not a common tree. 3% Sirisee. Mimosa Serissa ? Extreme 


95. Banjhono. Extreme height 45 fect. Cir- | height 30 feet. Cirewnference 44 feet. Height 
cunference 5 feet. Height from ground to | from eround to the intersection of the first branch, 
the intersection of the first branch, 22 fect. | 22 feet. Used for sugar crushers, pestles, mor- 
Used for bandy wheels on account of its strength. | tars and ploughshares. It ts tolerably plentiful. 


It is rather scarce. 36 Boro. This is the common banian tree 
96. Dhamono. Extreme height 35 feet. Cir- | and calls for no remark. | 
cumlerence 3 feet. Leight from ground to the 87 Phasce. Extreme height 60 fect. Cireum- 


‘ntersection of the first branch, 20 fect. Used | ference 6 fect. Height from ground to the 
for cot frames and bandy wheels ; the hand- ‘atersection of the first branch, 30 feet. 
les of axcs, knives, spears, momoties, pickaxes | A lieht hard wood, used for sugar presses, rice 
and carpenter's tools are made of this wood, | ponnders, and bandy wheels, and oceasionally for 
which is also burnt for firewood, being tolerably | making boats of. It is tolerably plentiful. 


plentiful. | 38  QOshrosto. This is the ficus religiosa and 
97. Kosce. Extreme height 56 fect. Cireum- | calls for no remark. 

‘ape "AQ vi ‘y ry ‘ Ps : ° ‘ ye 

ference 4& fect. Ileight from ground to the 39 Dhoou, Extreme height 45 feet. Cireum- 


intersection of the first branch, 28 feet. Used ference 42 feet. Height from ground to Hive 
for posts, door frames and rafters and burnt | iiterseetion of the first branch, 22 feet. This 
for firewood, beig ee bly plentiful. tree abounds and is extensively used for fuel. ‘The 
28. Janghany. Cassia Auriculata ? Extreme eisai aevot Nile walue: 

height 40 fect. Circumference 3 feet Height 

from ground to the intersection of the first. branch, 
18 feet. Used for posts and rafters, and burnt 
for firewood. It is tolerably common in Bodo- 
vada, but seems to be scarce in Goomsur. 
99. Gouharea. Extreme height 45 feet. Cir- 
cumference 41 fect. Height from eround Lo 
the intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 
A wood of great strength and uscd on that 
account for sugar crushers, bandy wheels, 
ploughshares and rice pounders. ‘Lhe bark is 


40) Koombee, Bauhinia spicata? Iextreme 
height 36 fect. Circumference 3 feet. Height from 
cround to the intersection of the first branch, 6 
fect. A light, white wood, used for bullock vokes. 
The common match used by the Oriya matchlock 
men isa rope made of the fibre taken from 
the bark of this tree ; it is said to be used for 
this purpose because it burs for a long time. 
The scanty substitute for ordinary clothing used 
by Byragees. Visnovas and other persons af- 
used for tanning skins. ‘The tree being tolera- | fecting peculiar sanctity is made of the bark of 
bly common is burnt for firewood. this tree. It is said to be also used medicinally. 

"30. Pitta Kaloochia. Extreme height 36 feet. Ihe tree abounds. | a 
Circumference 3 feet. Height from ground 41 Bouro. Bombax heptaphyllum. This is the 
to the intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. common silk cotton tree and calls for no remark 


Used for the same purposes as the kaloochia| 42 Baelo. Extreme height 30 feet. Circum- 

(Vide No. 24)-but is a larger tree and very | ference 3 feet. Height from ground to the 

plentiful. : J intersection of the firét branch, 15 feet. This 

31. Khoiro. Mimosa catechu? Extreme | wood is sometimes employed for making bandies, 

height 25 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from | but it is chiefly used for firewood the tree being 

ground to the ‘ntersection of the first branch, extremely common, the leaves are used for making 
QA 
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a sort of umbrellah which is worn on the head 
by the ryots and coolies in.this part of the coun- 
try. | : 

43 Soondorogoondce Koomalagoondee or 
Bosontogoondee Extreme height 15 feet. Cireum- 
ference 24 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. The 
frnit of this tree yields a valuable dye which is 
extensively used for dyeing silk &e and is export- 
ed in large quantities to Calcutta and other 
places. It is very expensive “and is eagerly 
bought up by the Mahajuns who send their 


Gumashtahs to purchase it of the Khonds. The | 


tree is very scarce in many parts of Goomsur but 
is tolerably common in any of the frontier Moo- 
tuhs such as Juggernathprasaud, Kurcholy and 
Coocovloobah. It is found in ereater abundance 
in the Bodogodo Jungles, and is said to be toler- 
ably plentiful abont Chotapaud, but is far more 
common on the Bengal side of the frouticr and is 
said to abound in Boad and Duspullah. 

44 Korunjo. Galedupa arborea Extreme 
height 36 fect. Cireumference 44 feet. Height from 
evound to the intersection of the firat branch, 22 
fect. The tree is very common, but no use sceins 
to be made of the wood except for firewood 5 im 
oil extracted from the fruit is used medicmally for 
itch and other cutaneous diseases and is also 
employed as lamp oil. 

45 Soogondhee Ocimum Caryophillatuin ? 
Periploca indiea P lextreme height 25 feet. Cir- 
eunference 2 fect. Height from ground to 
the interseetion of the first braneh, 7 feet. 
This tree is tolerably common but no use is 
made of the wood except for firewood, the leaves 
are used medicinally for rheumatisi and wounds 
of lone standing. 

46 Bhayroo Swietema chloroxylon. Nnixtreme 
height 40 fect. Ciremnference 3 fect, Height from 
eround to the intersection of the first branch, 20 
feet. Used for axletrees, oil presses, posts, bed 
posts, rafters and the handles of axes. It is also 
burnt for firewood, and for charcoal. ‘The leaves 
are applied to wounds. The tree is not so_com- 
mon in Goomsur as in Bodo godo, and it is said 
to be still more plentiful in Mohery and_ other 
talooks to the South. 

47 Bello. 2Bgle Marmclos. Extreme height 
31) feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
10 feet. The wood of this tree is mixed 
with water and yround into a sort of oily 
paste, which is poured on the linguin im the 
temples dedicated fo Siva. The leaves are 
offered to Siva and to the female divinities 
in the same way that the leaves of the ‘Toolsee 
ave offered to. Vishnoo. ‘She fruit is eaten 
and the juice of it is used in making chunam. 

48 Borokolee. Zizyphus jujuba. Extreme 
heivht 380 feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch 8 feet, Planks, doors, boxes, match- 


lock stocks, . and ~Palanquins are made of 
this wood. The leaves pounded and mixed 


with turmeric are supposed to be efficacious 


‘in curing rheumatism. The seeds are also 
used medicinally in diseases of infants. ‘The 


tree yields alae. The large trees are scarce 
but young trees are very common, 

49 Ollakolee. Emblic Myrobalan’ Phylan- 
thus Emblica. ? Extreme height 40 feet. Cireum- 
ference & fect. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 
No use seems to be made of this wood, but the 
fruit is pickled and the bark is used medicinally. 

5) Moee. Extreme height 30 feet. Circum- 
revence 8 feet. Height from ground to the 
‘atersection of the first branch, 18 feet. 
Stakes are cut from this tree and planted im 
hedges where they spring up again. ‘The bark 
is used in tanning leather. ‘The tree abounds. 

F1 Behenta. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 
cunference 3 feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 10 feet. 
Used for Axletrees, oil presses and rice pown- 
ders. It is also burnt for fire-wood the tree 
being very common. ‘The bark and leaves are 
used medicinally. 

59 Korada. Extreme height 30 feet. Cireum- 
ference 3 feet. eight from ground to the in- 
terseetion of the first branch, 8 feet. AL 
lieht wood, used for rafters, spinning wheels and 
door frames. It is also burut for fire wood the 
tree being very common. ‘The leaf is used me- 
dicinally for itech. The bark of this tree is pol- 
sonous and a preparation of itis often used for 
the purpose of destroying life, particularly by 
Oriya widows among whom suicide is a frequent 
occurrence, 


53  Dhobec. Extreme height 36 fect. Ciream- 
ference 3 feet. Height from gronnd_ to the 


‘atersection of the first branch, 16 feet. 
There are two species of this tree, the “ Nongo- 
liah”? and the “ Pooro,”’ both of which are very 
common. It seems to be only used for firewood. 

54 Charo. Buchanania® latifolia. Extreme 
height 36 feet. Cireumference 3 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 15 fect. This tree abounds. Bullock 
yokes are sometimes wade of the wood, but it 
is chiefly used for firewood. , 

5s DPoeechandea. Extreme height 48 feet. Cir- 
cumnference 5 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. Plough- 
shares are occasionally made of this wood, 
but it is chiefly used fur firewood. ‘The rosa- 
ries worn by Byragees and Vishnoos are made of 
the seeds of this tree. 

58 Crouhonee Kubatee. Extreme height 80 
feet. Circumference 6 fect, Height from eround 
to the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
The platform of the cars used at the Juggur- 
nauth festival is often made of this wood, 
but it is chiefly used for firewood being 
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tolerably common. ‘The bark is said to be used 
medicinally for diarrhoea. 7 ve 

67 Horedha. Terminalia Chebula ? Extreme 
height 45 feet. Circumference 4} feet. Height 
ftom ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 20 feet. Used occasionally for beams 
and rafters but chiefly for firewood, the tree 
being tolerably plentiful. The bark is said 
to be employed in tanning and the fruit to be 
used medicinally. The fruit yields a black dye. 

58 Bahbadha. Terminalia Belerica? Ex- 
treme height 60 feet. Circumference 4 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 10 feet. A tolerably coinmon tree but 
the wood is said to be of no use. The fruit 
is used medicinally. 

59 Soonaree, Cassia fistula ? Extreme height 
36 feet. Circumference 3 fect. Height from ground 
to the intersectiow of the first branch, 10 fect. A 
tolerably common tree. Ploughshares and rice 
pounders are occasionally made of this wood, but 
it ie chiefly used for firewood. ‘The fruit is used 
medicinally. Bears are particularly fond of it. 

60 Bhalleah, Semecarpus Anacardiun. Kx- 
treme heizht 40 feet. Circumference 4 fect, Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 20 feet. A-tolerably common free, but 

_no use seems to be made of the woo except 
for firewood. ‘The nuts are eaten—an oil ex- 
tracted from the nuts is applied to the sores of 
cattle and also used for rheumatism. The fruit 
ields a black dye. 

61 Dhimerce, Ficus glomerata ? Ficus guleria? 
Extreme height 40 feet : Circumference 43. feet 
Height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 8 feet. Bandy whecls are sometimes 
made of the wood, butit is chicfly used for fire- 
wood, being tolerably plentiful. It 1s considered 
aacred and is burnt when libations are offered. 
The fruit is eaten: a jwice extracted from the 
root is used for rheumatism. 

62 Boincho Tiacourtia sapida ? Extreme 
height 15 feet. Circumference 1 foot. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 5 feet. A common tree only used for 
Frowood. The fruit is eaten. ‘This wood is 
burnt when libations are offered for a person who 
has died on an inauspicious day. 

63 Choonokolee. Extreme height 10 feet. 

‘ircumference . foot. Height from ground to the 
«ntersection of the first branch, 5 feet. A com- 
mon useless tree. ‘The fruit is eaten. 

64 Brahmonea. Extreme height 15 feet, 
Circumference 14 feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. The 
bark is said to be used medicinally, but the 
wood is useless. - | 

6% Sahadha, Trophis aspera? Extreme height 
3) feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the‘first branch, 6 feet. Bandy 
wheels and tooth brushes are sometimes made 
of this wood, but it is chiefly employed’ for fire- 
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wood being very plentiful. ‘The bark is used 
medicinally, the leaves and sap are used for 
wounds and for a disease of the eye termed 
in Oriya Jokia, said to be peculiar to children. 

66 Gotho. Extreme height 20 feet. Circum- 
ference 23 feet. Height from ground to the in- 
tersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless 
except for firewood. - fer 2 © Fig * 

67 Gondhona Phyllanthus emblica? Extreme 
height 25 feet. Circumference 7} feet. Height from: 
vround to the intersection of the first branch, 6 
feet. There are two varieties of this tree, termed 
respectively the “ Gona” and the ‘ Moirtsea” 
Gondhona. ‘The leaves are boiled and eaten as 
a vegetable. ‘The bark is used: medicinally. The 
common mode of obtaining fire in the jungle 
is hy rubbing two pieces of this wood together. 
The tree is tolerably common, but the wood: ts 
only used for firewood. 

68 Rayee. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 
cumference 3 feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 
Tolerably plentiful, but only used for firewood. 

69 Ankoolo Alangium Hexapetalum?  Ex- 
treme height 30 feet.Circumference 24 feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 12 feet. The leading bull in a herd 
of buffaloes has a sort of wooden bell called 
“ Lodoko” attached to its neck. This is heard 
at a great distance in the Jungle and is always 
made of this wood, which is said to be peculiarly 
adapted for producing sounds. “I'he wood seems 
however to be of no other use except for fire- 
wood. The root is used for snake bites. 

70 Patonwa. Extreme height 20 feet. Cireum- 
ference 1 foot. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. Used 
chiefly for firewood being tolerably common. 
The fruit. thrown into a pond of water kills all 
the fish in it and is used for that purpose by the 
keyouts (fishermen), This mode of catching fish 
is designated ‘“« Macho Mohonecbaro.” The fruit 
is said to be poisonous, but tle seeds are used 
medicinally for fever. | 

71 Ambaleta. Extreme height 12 feet. 
Circumference 13 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 3 feet. 
The juice of the leaves is mixed with Mercury 
and taken internally for rheumatisin and other 
(liseases. | 

72 Kotoko. Strychnos potatorum ? Extreme 
height 40 feet. Circumference 4 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 9 feet. Chiefly used for firewood, though 
bandy wheels and ploughshares are ‘occasionally 
maile of this wood. The seeds have the curious 
property of purifying muddy water, and are 
constantly used for that purpose by the natives 
who rb the inside of their lotas and brass pots 
with them. They are also used for killing fish 
in thatsame way as the fruit of the Potonwa. 


The ffs uscd’ medicinally. 
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48 Porto koorwan. Extreme height 20 feet.. 
Circumference 1 foot. Height from - ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. 
Chiefly remarkable on account of its seeds, called 
here Indrajebho, which ave used medicinally and 
held ie greut estimation. The juice of the leaves 
is given to-young cattle.to destroy worms. The 
bark is #lec used medicinally. The tree abounds. 
44 Patolee. Biznonea Suaveolens ? Extreme 
Weight 20 feet. Citcumference 14 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 12 feet. ‘The bark is employed medici- 
nally. -No use seems to bemade of the wood. 
The tree is not very common. 

75 Pamphoonea. Bignonia chelonoides ? Ex- 
treme height 20 feet. Circumference 1, foot. 
Height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 8 feet. The bark and fruit 
are employed medicinally, but no use is made of 
the wood. 

76 Nooniaree, Looniaree or Noonononea. Ex- 
treme height 36 feet. Circumference 4 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 7 feet. A common tree, chiefly used 
for firewood though plonghshares are occa- 
sionally made from this wood. ‘The bark is 
employed medicinally in fever. 

77 Gooroohado. Extreme height 22 feet. 
Circumference 2 feet. Height from ground 
tothe intersection of the first bianch, 10 
feet. Chiefly used for firewood though rafters 
are occasionally made of this wood. 


78 Hinjolo; Eugenia acutangula ? Extyeme 
height 30 feet. Circumference 4% feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Grows in abundance on the 
banks of rivers. ‘The wood is not affected by 
damp, and is therefore generally used for the 
wooden frame work at the bottom of wells. Rice 
pounders are also made of it. The bark is 
given medicinally to women after childbirth. 

79 Lodhoka sijhoo Euphorbia Tirucalli? Ex- 
treme height 20 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Not common. It is said to yield 
a sort of milk which is made into a cataplasm 
and applied to boils &c. It is also used for killing 
fish by the keyouts. 

80 Salora. Extreme height 22 feet. Circum- 
ference 1 foot. Height from ground to the in- 
tersection of the first branch, 5 feet. A com- 
mon tree only used for firewood. ‘The leaves are 
eaten. | 3 

81 Khakodha, IMxtreme height 80 feet. Cir- 
cumference 2 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. A com- 
mon tree only used for firewood. : 

82. Khookoondea. Extreme height 30 feet. 
Circumference 2 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. A com- 
mon tree only used for firewood. 
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88 Killakooroowan. Extreme height 20 feet. 


Circumference 1 foot; Height from ground to the 
l intersection of the first branch, 6. feet. The 
fire sticks «used ‘by the shikarees for night 
hunting are taken from:this tree. It also yields 


an oil which is applied to the sores of cattle. 


/The tree is common... 


84 Koeto Feronia elephanium. Extreme height 
50 feet. Circumference 5 -feet. Height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 20 
feet. Bandy wheels are sometimes. made of ‘this — 
wood.- ‘The tree is not very cominon. The 
fruit is eaten and the gum which this tree 
yields is much used. a oe 
85 Mosancea. lixticme height 15 feet. Circum- 
ference 22 fect. Height from ground to the- 
intersection ofthe first branch, 4+ feet. Not 
very common, ‘The bark is used medicinally 
for wounds and sores, ‘Thegwood is useless 
except for firewood. 

86  Gongosheolee Dondeepoholo. Extreme 
height 25 feet. Circumference 3 fect. Height from 
eround to the intersection of the first branch, 
7 feet. No use ssems to be made of the wood. 
The flower which has a powerful - perfume is 
offered in all the pagodas to the presiding 
divinity. | | 
87  Pendoora. Extreme height 20 feet. Cir- 
cumnference 2 feet. Height from ground to the* 
intersection of the first branch, 1 foot. The 
fruit is eaten and the bark used medicinally. 
‘The wood is useless except for firewood. 

83 Ambhota. Extreme height 20 feet. Cir- 
cumference 2 feet Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet.’ Useless 
except for firewood. — 

89 Kopassea. Extreme height 20 feet. Cire 
cumference 2 feet. Height from ground to the 
‘intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless 
except for firewood. 

90 Potoobaolo. Extreme height 45 feet. Cir- 
cumference 4 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 12 — feet. 
Occasionally used for bandy wheels and plough- 
shares. ‘Ihe leaves are eaten as a_ sort of 
vevetable by the Hill people. Tolerably common. 

9] Joree. Extreme height 60 feet. Circum- 
ference 9 feet. Height from ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 8 feet. Bandy 
wheels are océagionally made of this. wood, 
which is also burnt for firewood. ‘The seeds 
are eaten by the Khonds. ‘The tree is tolerabby 
common, | 

92 Chochena. Extreme. height G0 feet. Cir- 
cumference 5 feet. Height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. Chiefly 
used for firewood, the tree bring tolerably 


| common. . The bark is used medicinably in fever, 
The milk is given medicinally to children ina 


disense called ‘“Doobellee” 3 
98 Bokmo, Cesalpinia sappag. Extreme height 
36 feet, Circumference 2 feet. Tleight from 
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ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. The common powder used* at the 
Holee festival is extracted from: the» wood 
of this tree. It is not very plentifal. ~~ 

94 Ghunteoh Patoolee. Extreme height 22 
feet. Circumference 14 feet. Height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 10 feet. 
Used octasionally for axletrees «nd rafters 
but chiefly for firewood, the ‘tree. being rather 
common. Peon Be | 

95 Chorayegodee. Extreme height 22 feet. 
Circumference’ 1} feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. Used 
for firewood. : 

96 Amboodha spondias mangifera ? Extreme 
height 39 fvet. Creumference 24 feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 7 feet. Used for firewood. The fruit 
is eaten. Tree tokerably common. 

97 Kontabaolo. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 
cumference 2 feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first brauch, 7 feet. ‘The tree 
abounds and is chiefly used for firewood, though 
plouchshares are occasionally made of the wood. 
The bark is used medicinally. 

98 Borodha. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 
cumference 2 feet. Height from the ground to the 

intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. ‘Tolerably 
“common and used for firewood. ‘The leaves 
nre eaten as a sort of vegetable. 

99 (Ghoralanjea or Tentara? Extreme height 
30 feet. Circumference 3 feet. Height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 10 
feet. Used for spinning wheels, sugar presses 
and ploughshares, and burnt for firewood, being 
tolerably common. 

100 Kodumbo Nauclea oriental ? Nauclea 
eadamba ? Extreme height 80 feet. Circumference 
6 fect. Height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 32 feet. This is sometimes 
wade into boats in the manner previously de- 
scribed. The flower is offered at the shrines of 
the Hindoo gods. 


10! Rooradea. Extreme height 12 feet. Cir- 
cumference 1 foot. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 3 feet. The 
fruit is eaten; but no use is made of the tree 


102 Hadakonkalee. Extreme height 12 feet. 

Circumference 2 feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 4 feet. 
Veeless. 
“108 Goonaieho Nerium odoratum? Ex- 
treme height 28 feet. Circumference 2 feet. 
Height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 6 feet. This is the oleander 
tree and is tolerably common. — 

104 Gooroobolee.. Extreme -height 18 feet. 
Circumference 2.feet.: Height from the ground 
to the intersection,efthe first branch, 4 feet. Wood 
useless. ‘The fruit is employed. medicinally. 


105 





Kodoro. Extreme height'$0 feet. Cir- | The’ 


cumference 23 feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. Only 
used for firewood. | ve 

106 Gendopolaso. Extreme height 45 feet. 
Circumference 23 feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch,8 feet. Bandy 
wheels and ploughshares are occasionally made_ 
of this wood, but itis chiefly burnt-for firewood, 
being tolerably common. det as 

107 Sohejo Maree. Extreme height 25 feet. 
Circumference 14 feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first: branch, 8 
feet. ‘lolerably common in Bodogoda, where it is 
burnt for firewood but not in Goomsur. The 
bark is used medicinally. a oe 

108 Mohonea Vangueria spinosa ? Extreme 
height 25 feet. Circumference 14 feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. Used for firewood. The bark is em- 
ployed medicinally in fever. Tolerably comnion. 

109 Kolee Kouradea. Extreme height 25 feet. 
Circumference 14 feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 8 
feet. Tulerably common and burnt for firewood, the 
leaves are applied to wounds. ‘The fruit 1s eaten. 

110 Dalosingha or Taloosinghee. Extreme 
height 25 feet. Circumference 14 feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Abounds, and is burnt for 
firewood and charcoal. Ploughshares are some- 
times made of the wood. 

J1l Meresingha. Extreme height 50 feet. 
Circumference 23 feet. Height from the ground 
to tlfe intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. 
‘Tolerably common, and burnt for firewood. ‘The 
leaves are used in curry stuff. 

112 Konchona, Michelia champaca ? Extreme 
height 30 feet. Circumference 2} feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 8 feet. ‘Tolerably common. Plough- 
shares are occasionally made of the wood. 
The flowers are offered at the shrines of the Hin- 
doo divinities. There are two varieties of the 
tree called respectively the “« Dhobo” and Rongo, 

113 Boroana Capparis  trifoliata ? crateeva 
tapia ? Dyosperos cordifolia ? Extreme height 40 
feet. Circumference 5 feet. Height from the 
ground to the iutersection of the first branch, 9 
feet. ‘Tolerably common and burnt for firewood. 
The bark is used medicinally for wounds. 

114 Neraso. Extreme height 25 feet. Cir- 
cumference 23 feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the firet branch, 8 feet. 
Tolerably co#itnon and burnt for firewood. 
Ploughshares are sometimes made of * the: wood. 
The bark‘ie‘used medicinally for wounds. . 

115 <Nagistivoro Mesua ferrea ? Extreme 
height $0 feet. Circumference’ 8} feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch; 9 feet; A-medicine used for diarrhea, 
rheumptism ‘&..is extracted from’: the flower. 

owérp-are worn by the Oriyas and the: Ra- 
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jahs stuff their pillows with them. ‘he tree is 
tolerably common, but uo use seems to be made 
of the wood. . | 

116) Rahana. Extreme height 30 feet. Circum- 
ference 1} feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 11 feet. ‘Tolerably 
common and burn for firewood ; wooden pesiles 
and ploughshares are sometimes made of this 
wood. 

1179 ~Pochoboro. Extreme height 30 feet. Cir- 
cumference 2} feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. ‘oler- 
ably common, only used for firewood and char- 
coal. Sa 

118 Ponposo Komaree. Extreme height 380 
feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height froin the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 8 
feet. | 

119 Kola sahajo. Extreme height 50 feet. 
Circumference 4 feet. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 18 feet. 
Aboynds and is burnt for firewood and potash. 
The bark is used in tanning. 

J20 ~ Pitolo. Extreme height 30 feet. Circum- 
ference 2 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. Abounds 
but is only burnt for firewood. 

121 Choureeona. Extreme height 30 feet, 
Circumference 3 feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. ‘Tolera- 
bly common and burnt for firewood. The bark is 
used medicinally for rheumatism. ‘The flowers 
are worn. 

122 Chalodhoua Erythrina indica? Extreme 
height 30 feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Only used for firewood. Abounds, 

128 Paneeollo. Extreme height 40 feet. Cir- 
cumference 2 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. ‘Tolerably 
common aud burnt for firewood, The bark is 
used medicinally. 

124 Dharonjo. Extreme height 60 feet. Cir- 
cumference 4 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Tolerably 
common. No use seems to be made of the wood. 
The bark is used medicinally by women after child- 
birth ; the juice of the leaves is supposed to cure 
itch. 

125 Beejee Kooroowan. Extreme height 25 
feet. Circumference 2 feet. Height from the 
groum| to the intersection of the first branch, 8 
feet. Tolerably common, and burnt for firewood. 
The milk is used for wounds. | 

126 Oshoko Jonesia asoca? Extreme height 
60 feat: Circumference 8 feet. Height from the 
— to the intereection of the first branch,8 feet. 


Scarce in Goomeur, but aboun&s in Bodogoda, | 
where it is burnt for firewood. The flowers are 
offered at the shrines of the Hindoo divinities. 


The bark is ueed medicinally for diarrhea. 


. 1Q79 


127° Korra Strychnos nux vomica ? Extreme 
height 59 feet. Circumference 5 feet. Height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 20 feet. Bandy wheels and ploughshares are 
made of this wood. The seeds are poisonous but 
are used medicinally. Iron tools are sharpened on 
blocks of this weod. The leaves are .eaten by 


Vishnovos. The tree is tolerably common 
128 Baygoona. Extreme height 21 feet. Cir- 


cumference 1 foot. Height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. 
The wood is useless except for firewood. The 
leaves are used medicinally for fever. The tree 
is tolerably common. 

129 Solopo. Extreme height 40 feet. Circum- 
ference 3 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 28 fect. This is a 
palin beld in great estimation by the Khonds on 
account of the intoxicating liquor which they 
draw fromit, the inside of the tree when 
pounded forms a sort of flour, which is 
eaten by the Khonds and also by Hindoos 
in times of scarcity. ‘The tree is not very 
common. With regard to trees of this 
class, it seems sufficient to state that there 
are two kinds of date trees termed respectively 
the ‘* Bodo and Sano khojeree:” the latter is very 
common, the former scarce. 

180 Shyalee. Circumference 1} feet. This* 
is a large creeper which abounds in the jungles, 
and yields a fibre which is most extensively used. 
The leaves are used for eating from and for 
making ‘ tullaries” small umbrellas worn on the 
head. ‘The Seeds are used medicinally. 

131 Polaso, Butea frondosa? Circumference 
13 teet. A eommon creeper remarkable chiefly on 
account of the lac which it yields. The leaves are 
used for eating from, the flower yields a red dye 
which is used for the sectarian mark of the wor- 
shippers of Vishnoo, and is mixed with the 
Bokmo, to produce the red powder used at the 
Holee festival. 

132 Contayecoollee. Circumference 14 feet. 
This is also.a large common creeper. ‘The charcoal 
used in making country gun powder, is made 
by ‘burning this tree. The chatty used in pa- 
cottahs is placed ina frame work made of this. 
wood. 

133 Pichoolee. Circumference 13 feet. This 
is a large creeper which is very common. The 
bark ig used medieinally for wounds and con- 
tusions. : 

184 Shalimbobanso. Extreme height 40 feet. 
Circumference 2} feet. Two species of bamboo. 
which abound. | 

135 Conta banso Bambusa spina. Extreme 
height 80 feet. Circumference 14 feet. Two spe- 
cies of bamboo which abound. nih ee 

186 Bolungee banso. Extreme height 25 feet. 
Circumference + foot. Twe species of bamboo. 
which are not common. a oti 


137 Seondorogoyan banso. Extreme height 
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30 feet. Circumference 82 feet. Two species of 
bamboo which ‘are not common. 

‘138 . Bono Koniaree. Extreme height 50 fect. 
Circumference 3 feet. Height from.ground to a 
intersection of the first branch, 1-feet. Used for 
planks, boxesand walking sticks. It is scarec. 

139 Baee Dhimeree. Extreme height 30 feet. 
Circumference 2} feet. Height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Burnt 
for fire wood being tolerably common.'The leaves 
are used for eating from ; the fruit is eaten. Not 
very common. 

140 Moddoro goodee. Extreme height 40 feet. 
Circumference 23 feet, Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first ‘branch, 8 feet. Used 
for ploughshares and rafters and burnt for fire- 
wood, not very common. 

141 Babolo. Extreme height 25 feet. Cireum- 
ference 2 feet. Height from “the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Used for 
ploughshares, sugar crushers, and for fire-wood, 
not very common. 

142 Jundamaree. Extreme height 80 feet. Cir- 
cumference 22 feet. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 6 fect. Used 
for ploughshares, and burnt for fire- wood, being 
very common. 

143 Woon. Extreme height 60 feet. Circum- 
ference 5 feet. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. No use is 
made of the wood, the tree is prized on account 
of its fruit which is pickled, and eaten in other 
forms, the leaves are used for eating from ; the 
flowers are eaten. ‘The tree is scarce. 

144 Koromonga, Aveorhoa Carambola ? Kx- 
treme height 36 feet. Circumference 32 feet. 
Heicht from the yround to the intersection of the 
first branch, 9 feet. No use is made of the wood, 
the tree is prized on account of the fruit which 
is pickled. The flowers are given medicinally to 
children. The tree is scarce. 

145 Dhosora Khendhoo. Extreme height 60 
feet. Circumference 5 feet. Height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 18 
feet. Used for ploughshares and bandies. ‘The 
fruit iseaten. The wood is tolerably common 
and is burnt for fire-wood. 

146 Ambelee toba, Citrus medica? Ex- 
treme height 30 feet. Circumference 1 foot. 
Height from the ground to the inter section of the 
first branch, 6 feet. Wood useless except for 
fire-wood. ‘The bark is used medicinally for colic 
and diseases of the stomach. ‘The fruit is pickled. 
The tree is not common. 

147 Modoroo toba. Extreme height 30 feet, 
Circumference 1 foot. Height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first “branch, 9 feet. Wood 
useless except for fireewood. The tree is com- 
mon. The fruit is eaten... 

148 Kheerokolee, Mimusops Kauki? Ey- 
treme height 30 feet. Circumference 3 feet. 


first branch, 6 feet. A hard wood, used for 
louzhs und mallets. 1t is not common. | 
149 Naripghee. Extreme height 30 feet, 
Circumferencé 8 feet. Height. from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Used 
for ploughshares: and. bandies. ‘Iti is tolerably 
common and burnt for firewood. 

150 Kossaye. Extreme height 92 feet. Cireum- 
ference 1 foot. Height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless ex- 
cept for firewood. 


R. M. MACDONALN, — 
Assistant Agent. 


RussELtconpan, Assistant Agent’s Office, 41h 


December 1854. 





(8203) Hindustan Timber Trees: Dr. Rox- 


burgh’s Woods of Hindustan. 





The specific gravilies have been sAiculaiea 
from comparatively imperfect data, and therefore 
can only be regarded as rough approximations. 


Weight per 

cubic foot. 

Ibs. oz. 

] Acacia odoratissima ... 2... 45 6 

2  Artocarpus chaplasha 84 12 

3 Averrhoa carrambola,.. 89 Ill 

4 Castanea indica 383 =O 

§ Cedrela'Toona ... 1... ose 39 9 

6 Cynometra polyandra ... ... 52 10 

7 Diospyros racemosa a 34 11 

8 Dombeya melanoxylon ... 71 (9 

9 ngelhardtia pterocarpa ... 39° 14 

10 Qmelina arborea... ... 2... 82 8 
Lie “Gans -<2e- a6 Wed. 045 41 14 
12 Gundruey 34 615 
13) Jeah oo. ou. owe er 36 ll 
14 Lagerstrcemia Regine. sae 46 =8 
1i Loquat.. - 46 1 
16 Melia ATAdivAClitae. cow eee «©64660~CCSY 
17 Nerium tinctorium... ... 39 44 
18 QOdina Wodier. oan 41 0 
19 Osyris peltata... 3808 
20 Palin... gid. ees 57 869 
91 Quercus fenestrata... en, wae OF. 0 
22 lanceofolia ... 4s. 41 10 
23 9 lappacea.... ... o SI 4 
24 Red sanders... ... . -«. 46 14 
25 Santalum album... ... «. 47 18 
26 Sassafras .. cee cee ces 82 12 
27 Scytalia ... 1.2 sa. co a 44 8 
28 ” tr juga ee) ee ye 60 0 
29 Sophora robusta ... ... .. 42 “4 
30 Swietenia febrifuga ....... 54 14 
81 Terminalia Chebula.,. oe coe 42 10 
82 8 CHETIMB.. ee, cee oes 60 2 
33 Tetranther€ nitida..,.. we 34 4 
34 VWateria lancifolia...  ... 58 15 


Specimens of the wood of ‘the Indian cedar 


Height from the ground to the. intersection of the | Cedrus Deodara, and of the cypress, “ cupressus 


Inanh 


~LABUAN WOODS. 
torulosa,” from the Himalayas, were shown by 
Dr Royle at the Exhibition of 1851: the for- | 
mer has been introduced into England as a, 
beautiful ornamental tree and appears-to.promise | 
well as a useful timber tree, as the:wood works | 
well and freely. ; a 
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Height. Diameter. 
fect. 


1 Dadarru, | 30 feet 2 
2 Gabar Buto, about 60 do 38 do. 
3 Jatichina, — 60 do 14 do. | 
4 Kalim pupa tandok, 12 to 15 do 13 do. | 
5 Kayu Aru, about 69 do 3 do. | 
6 do Arang, grows to a large size in Borneo, | 
7 co Arru, 30 2 do 
8 do Benatore bukit 70 3 do, 
9 do Bencoola, about 60 3. do. 
10 do Badak utan. A fruit tree. 
11 do Bidarru, 30 9 do 
— ascented tree. 
12 do Impas 4.0 24 do. 
13 do Gading, 25to30 1 do. 
14 do Jamber, 30 2 do, 
15 do Kandis Daham, 30 feet high 2 feet in 
diameter. A fruit tree. 
16 do Kalam Pappa, 30 2 do. 
17 do Karye, 2) 13 do. 
18 do Kapur Rangin 99 to 100 do 4 to 5 do. 
19 do Kuing, 70 3 do. 
20 do lapur, 90 to 120 5 do. 
21 do Koning utan, 40 21 do. 
22 do Kamuning, 01 do. 
23 do Liman, 02 do. 
24 do Laoh. Small tree. 
25 do Leda Karbau, about 60 3 do. 
26 do Malam 3 do, 
27 do Nasi nasi. 40 2 do. 
28 do Oobah, 4) 1} do. 
bark used to dye red. 
29 do Plve, (root), 
80 do Palah Palawan 89 14 do. 
31 do Tetong, 30 }2 do. 
~82 «do Rask, 40 21 do. 
33 do Rangas, 30 feet high 13 feet in diame- 
ter. Used for common furniture. 
34 do Sampilou, 60 13 do. 
35 do Senangannum bukit, 90 feet high 4 
feet in diameter. The fruit yields an oil. 
86 do Samuck, 30 feet high 2 feet in diam- 
| ter. Used for dyeing. , 
87 do. Senang Awan, 90 to 120 5 to 6 ft. 
88 do. Sarogan + 25 > 1 do. 
39 do. Tampui pyah.: A fruit tree. * 
40 do. Foro 30'to 85 = =—-——ss Bo. 
41 do. Tobah tobahuian 30 — 3 = do. 
42 do. Taratang 20to30" = = 2 do. 
43 do. Urat Mata 90 to 100 =>: *3:to 4 do. 
44 do.Madang sisik 50 ... 24. do. 
45 do. Madang lada _. 30 


MADRAS WOODS. 
| : a Height Diameter. 
46 Kayu Nilongbinar 90 ft. A species of Palm 


470 do. Sabadiay = 90 do. feet. 
48 do. Samala — 50. | 2B do. 
“O@ do. 


£9 do. Saryiah | o>: 
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(8205) Madras Timber Trees, Timber and Fancy 
Woods, being a classified list of woods, native, 
or grown in the Madras Presidency, from the 
Jurivs’ Reports, Madras Exhibition: 1855 ; Dr. 
Hugh Cleghorn, Reporter. 

1. Acacia arabica, Babool, Zag. Baboola. Bid. 
Curvala, Yam. Nulla toomma  curra, Ted. 
This very hard tough wood is extensively used, 
but cannot be obtained of large size, and 1s gene- 
rally very crooked. It is used for plough shares, 
naves of wheels, &c., and generally for all purpo- 
ses, for which a bent hard wood is required. It 
makes excellent tent pegs. 

The tree is found in every district, and is wor- 
thy of cultivation on account of its gum, timber, 
and its seeds, a favorite food of sheep, &e. It is of 
rapid growth, and requires no water, flourishing 
in dry arid plains, and especially in black cotton 
soil, where other trees or rarely met with. The 
bark is extensively used for tanning, and gives a 
reddish tinge to the leather. 

2. Acacia catechu, Kheir, Hind. Wodahalay, 
Tam. ‘The wood of this tree is less hard and du- 
rable than that of the other Acacias. The tree is 
small, and occurs more frequently in the Deccan 
than in the Carnatic. ‘The watery extract (kut) 
is largely manufactured. | 

8. Acacia leucophloea, Velvaila, Zam. Tella 
toomma, Zed. Kikar, Hind. A good dark colour- 
ed wood, but generally small. ‘Che specific name 
ig given from the whitish colour of the bark, 
which 1s used im distilling arrack. ‘This’ Acacia 
1@ casily distinguished by its panicled globular 
inflorescence and stipulary thorns. 

4. Acacia odoratissima, Caroovangay, Tum. 
A strong and heavy wood of rapid growth, attain- 
ing consideyable size, and well suited for naves 
and felloes of wheels. The tree is abundant, 
and ‘grows in alinost any soil. The grain is or- 
namental but rather open. 

§. Acacia speciosa, Dirisana, Tel. Velvangay, 
Yam. A very serviceable timber, easily procured 
at®Madras, this is the 4. serissa, whichis exten- 
sively plauted along the Ganges Canal. ‘The tree 
is of large size and rapid growth, the wood of 
light colour, durable and very hard. | 

6. Acacia sundra, Currangally, Zum. A very 
hard, heavy and durable wood, used for posts 
and rice pestles. ‘The tree is rather large and 
abundant, but the wood is not generally to be. ob- 
tained in the market in planks of any size. At 

‘Guntoor, Mr. Rohde states that posts 5 feet 
long, are procurable, at 12 Rs. per 100, these 
are well suited fordencing, though the non-elastic 


oo «1! % do. | nature of the wood is unfavourable to the holding 
199) | 
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of nails driven into it,. The natives regard it as 
the most durable wood for posts in house building. 

8. Adenanthera pavonina. Wood hard, dur- 
able, red, yielding’ a dye, not proonrable general- 
ly in any quantity. ‘The tree is of handsome 
appearance, se pk Oe | 

10. Ailanthus excelsa, Peddu man, Tel. Pern 
marum, Zam. A large tree, resembling the ash 
in general appearance, wood ‘light and white, 
used for making sword handles, &e. 

11. Alangium decapetalum, Alinjee marum, 
Tam Anisarooly Mara, Can. Akola, Hind. The 
wood is said by Roxburgh to be “ beautiful” 
and Wight found it to sustain a weight.of 310 Ibs. 
but he had never seen a ten inch plank. ‘he 
jury had no means of verifying these statements, 
only one specimen having been forwarded to 
them. 

15. <Aquilaria Agallocha—Eagle wood or 
Aloes wood. Aglay marum, Tam. Agar, Hind. 
Contains a fragrant resinous substance. The 
specimen from Shemogah is green and old, (the 
two others are yellow, and appear to have been 
obtained from a different tree.) 1t remains to 
identify the tree yielding this odoriferous wood, 
which is sold by weight, and is reported to have 
been brought from the Malayan Peninsula. 


16. Areca catechun—Betel nut palm, Sooparee, 
Hind. Camoogoo, Tam. <A palm of remarkably 
perpendicular vrowth, attaining a height of 30 or 
40 feet with a tuft of feathery leaves at the ex- 
treme top, the trunk is only a few inches in dia- 
meter, the structure of the wood is like that of 
palms in general, and might be used in turnery 
for small objects. The nut is used by the natives 
with the betel leaf. It is hard and peculiarly 
streaked, and is used in turnery for small orna- 
mental work. Used in Travancore for spear 
handles and bows, for which it is well suited, 
being very elastic. 

17. Artocarpus hirsuta. Angelie miarum, Zam. 
A large tree used in Travancore for making 
canoes, &c., the trunk being hollewed out 
Rheede figures the tree and praises the timber. 
It is (the jury understand) confined to the 
Western Coast. 

18. Artocarpus incisa—Bread fruit tree. A 
tree of slow growth, not uncommon in Gardens 
about Madras. : 

19. Artocarpus integrifolia—Jack tree, Pillah 
Jam. FPanasa, Jel. Alasegana mara, Can. Ex- 
cellent timber, at first yellow, changing to brown, 
much used for furniture in Ceylon, somewhat 


resembling Mahogany in colour and appearance, 


but does not bear: great alternations of dryness 
and moisture, suitable for house carpentry in 
general. The tree’ grows rapidly, and the fruit 
is priged. A very brittle wood when dry. 

20. Atalantia monophylla,:‘Caatyaloo micha 
marum, Tum. A small tree, Weod ‘etose grained, 
hard and heavy. It-is-pale yellow, : and if pro- 


ICA ATES aceite, 
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curable of sufficient size, would be very valuable 
for cabinet purposes. — | ae | 

23. Azadirachta Indica, Neem tree, Vaypur 
marum, Zam. Vepa Maunbvo, Tel. Hard heavy 
wood, when old, difficult to work, but deantifuldy 
mottled, as in Mr. Rohde’s specimen. The seed 
affords a valuable < bitter oi, The tree is fonnd 
every where, attuining a large size in some loca- 
lities, deserving of attention for ornamental 
work. . 7 se ° 
24. Bassia longifolia—Mohwa, Hind. Elooppa 
marum, Zam. Hippa Mannoo, Tel. Goog wood 
for tyenails, it is comparatively free from the at- 
tacks of the Teredo navalis—it is procurable 
among the logs brought down the Godavery. It 
is valued for all purposes, in situations where it 
is not exposed to air, as planking of ships below 
the water line, frames on which well walls are 
built &c., (J. R.) Nearly equal to teak but small- 
er. Much used for construction of carts at 
Coimbatore, and in Malabar, where it attains a 
large size, itis used for spars. (R.W.) A 
valuable fatty oil is obtained from the seed. 

25. Bauhinia Richardiana—Introduced from 
Madagascar, of this wood we have no knowledge. 
The trees in the country being still young. 

26. Bauhinia tomentosa—Caat Attie, Tam. 
A tree of small size, the wood dark brown and 
hard—not much in use. Bark used as cordage. 
Several of the Bauhinias yield dark coloured 
heavy and durable timber. Diphylla is the Vepi 
of Nellore, Guntoor and Masulipatam. 


27. Baulinia variegata—Irkumbalitha mara, 
Cun. A beautiful tree with variegated flowers, 
wood of little use. | 


28. Berrya ammonilla—Trincomallee wood, 
ing, ‘Yiveanamalay marum, Tam. Introduced 
from Ceylon, the wood is annually imported 
from Trincomallee, by which appellation it is 
known in the market. It is highly esteemed for 
its lightness and strength, is straight-grained— 
slightly pliant, tough and little affected by the at- 
mosphere, employed in the construction of the 
Massoola boats of Madras (Wight). Used for 
spokes of wheels, helves, handles, a pnlse, 
frames, poles and shafts of carriages, it is inferior 
to Saul for spokes, and to the Babool for some 
other purposes, but it is comparatively light and 
easily worked (Rohde). The market is stil 
dependent on importation from Ceylon. | 

29. Bignouia suberosa—-A very handsome 
tree with fragrant flowers and spongy bark, 


| which is a very‘inferior kind of cork. 


31. Borassus flabelliformis—Palmyrah : Panna 
marum, Tam. Tatti chettoo, Ze’. This’tree is 
very abundant, especially in sandy tracts near 
the sea. It is used chiefty for rafters, joists and 
reapers, when of good age, the timber is very 
valuable for this putpose, the trunk is split into 
4 for'vafters, into 8 for oo these are dressed 

myrahs: ‘are’ famous, 
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and were largely imported in former times. 
From the structure of the fibres, it splits easily 
in the direction of its length, but supports a 
greater cross strain than any other. wood: iron 
nails, however, rustrapidly in it. The fruit. and 
the. fusiform rovts of the young trees (in the 
Northern Circars) age used as au article of food 
by the poorer classes. ‘Lhe leaves are used for 
thatebing and coarse fibre. Jaggery and ‘loddy 
are extracted from the tree, the former is exten- 
sively used in the wnanufacture uf sugar in Vizia- 
nagrum and Rajahmundry. Very neat baskets 
of Palmyrah leaf are made at ‘Tinnevelly. 

82. Briedelia spinosa ? Moolloo vangay, 
Tam. Wood not known in Madras, the tree is 
not uncommmun, and attains a considerable size 
in the alpine jungles. 


33. Butea frondosa, Palas, Sans. Dhak, 
Hind, Porasum, Jam. ‘thorus wara, Cuz. 


Moduga chettoo, Tel. A common tree thriving 
well in many parts of the country ; flower deep 
red, used as a dye. Many esteem the wood for 
guupowder charcoal. ‘Lhe fields uf Plassey 
took its name from this tree. 

34.  Ceesalpinia coriaria, the Dibi dibi. The 
tree was introduced from seed supplied by Dr. 
Wallich, about 20 years ago, the puds are col- 
lected with care, being valuable for tanning pur- 


poses. - 
35. Coslpinia sappan. The Sappan_ tree, 
Puttungay. Hind. Isiapangum, Vuttunghy, 


Tam. Used for dyeing ; cultivated in Paulgnaut 
for the purpose of dyeing ; ‘the straw used in 
mat making (Wight), from its high price for this 
purpose, not used for carpentry. . 

86. Calophyllum Inophyllum. Alexandrian 
Laurel, Zng. Pinnay marum, Zam. Wooma mara, 
Cun. Ponna chettoo, Zed. A beautiful tree with 
An appropriate name, very common; a good 
lamp vil obtained from the seeds, wood coarse 
grained, strong, durable and ornamental. ‘The 
tree is worthy of attention, as it grows well in 
sandy tracts close to the sea, where few others 
thrive. ® 

37. Careya arborea. Paile marum, Tam. 
Buddadanedi, Te?. Cumbia, Can. Wood useless, 
the bark serves as cordage, and is used as slow 
match for matchlocks im N. Circars. 

38. Caryya sphoerica. Wood useless, the bark 
serves as cordage, and is used as slow match for 
matchlocks in N. Circars. 

39. Caryota mer aye a Palm. 
Ootaly pana, Tam. Bhyuee, Cun. A very orna- 
hang (ari furnishes an inferior kind of sago 
and also teddy. Is extensively used under the 
name of Napiera in Ceylon for rafters, which are 
exceedingly hard and durable. | 

40. Casuarina equisitifolia. — 
introduced about 50 years ago, aud is now well 
established, growing freely and ripening seed in 
great abundance. In general appearance, it 
much resembles the Larch Fir,—it grows. in 10 


This tree was. 


years to the height of about 30 feet. ft vener- 
ally grows very ‘straight, and where the main 
shoot is brokew or lopped: off, throws out secon- 
dary shoots readily which ave usually straight and 
erect. It thrives best jn sandy tracts along the sea 
shore, and it would be desirable to plant it large- 
ly on the sand Hills, North and South of Madras 
where some numbers have already been grown. 
The wood is reddish in colour, in density and 
appearance it somewhat. resembles Trincomallee. 
It bears a great strain, is well adapted for posts, 
and is said to bear submersion in water very well. 
The bark contains tannin, and a brown dye has 
lately been extracted from it by M. Jules L’Epine 
of Pondicherry. On the whole, this tree well 
deserves extensive cultivation on the sandy tracts, 
where it grows so readily, 

41. Cathartocarpus fistula, Koannay marum, 
Tam. Rellie, Tel. A tree of great beauty, when 
in flower, but generally too small and crooked to 
yield valuable timber, wood close grained and 
used for tomtoms, &o. In the Malabar forests, it 
attains sufficient size for spars of native vessels. 
(Wight.) ‘The Bark is one of the best for tanning. 

42. Catuartocarpus Roxbirghii. A highly or- 
namental tree, in form much resembling the 
weeping ash. It is at present only to be found in 
gardens, but the wood is hard and handsomely 
marked, and may hereafter prove a valuable ad- 
dition to the timbers of Inuia. 

43. Cedrela Toona, the Toon tree, Toon marum, 
Tam. 'Toona, Hind. Tundu, Cun. A valuable tree 
of large size, wood reddish coloured, used all over 
India in cabinet making, scarcely inferior to 
mahogany, but lighter and not so close in the 
grain, often sold here under the general name 
of “Chittagong wood.” It is the most valuable 
of the woods known by that commercial name. 
Ivis suid to be-abundant in ‘Travancore. It is 
very deserving of careful enquiry, as to locality, 
supply &c. with a view to being brought into 
more extensive use in this Presidency. The 
specimen sent by general Cullen shows the grain 
and polish remarkably well: It is however of 
a brighter colour, and apparently a denser qua- 
lity than any met with in the market, indueing 
a doubt as toits being of the same species. 
Found in the Mysore and Salem jungles in large 
quantities, also along the crest of the ghauts 
from ‘Travancore to Goa. 

44. Chickrassa tabularis, Aglay marum. Wood 
extensively used in cabinet making, aleo coming 
under the denomination of “ Chittagong wood,” 
being imported. from that province, though it is 
abundant in the mountainous parts of the Pen- 
insula. It makes beautiful and light furniture, 
bat is apt to warp during the season of hot 
land winds. The wood is well known and easily 
procured. 2 ow ces 

45. Chloroxylon swietenia, Satin wood éree, 
Kodawah porsh, Zam. Billu kurra, Tel. . This 


tree grows abundantly in the mountainous dis- 
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tricts ofthe Presidency, but seldom attains a 


large size, occasionally planks of 10 to 15 
inches in breadth may be procured. The wood 
is very close grained, hard and durable, of a 
light orange colour, takegya fine polish, and is 
suited for all kinds of ornamental purposes, but 
is somewhat apt. to split. For picture frames, 
it is nearly equal to Ainerican maple. , ‘The tim- 
ber bears submersion well, in some instances 
it is beautifully, feathered, ‘There is this pecu- 
liarity, satin wood: loses its beauty by age, unless 
protected by a coat of fine varnish. 

46. Cicca disticha, Aranelly, Harfaroovri, 
Hind- A small tree bearing a round acid fruit, 
the country gooseberry, wood inferior, 

47, Citrus aurantiuin, Orange tree, Kolinjce 
marumn, Zam. ‘The well known orange tree, wood 
hard, but not available of any size, or in any 
quantity. 

48. Cluytia collina, Woadoogoo marum. Tan. 
Wodesha, ZeZ. Asmall tree, wood red colored, 
exceedingly hard and durable, but litle is known 
of it. 

49. Cocos nucifera, Cocoanut tree ; Tennam 
marum, Zam. Narrel, Hina. Tenkoi chettoo, 
Tel. Kinghena, Canarese. ‘This tree thrives well 
on the sea coost, its uses and produce are well 
known, the wood is occasionally used for reapers 
&e.; for which purposes it is inferior to the 
palmyrah. In Ceylon, however, and ov the 
Western Const, bard and durable rafters are 
procurable ‘The Cochin fibres were sent in a large 
box of this wood, the planks of which are prettily 
striped and of remarkable size. 

60. Cordia latifolia. Wood very inferior, 
and of small size. 

51 Cyathea arborea, Tree fern. The section 
of this tree fern displays well the structure of an 
Acrogenous stem, hollow in the centre, marked 
on the outside by the scars of the fallen leaves, 
and showing the elongation of the axis by junc- 
tion of the petioles. Wood quite worthless as tim- 
ber, | 

52 Dalbergia latifolia, Blackwood, roopoot- 
too, Tam. Bitti, Cun. A magnificent tree, from 
which the well known Malabar black wood is 
obtained. Planks 4 feet broad are often procurable, 
after all the external white wood has been remov- 
ed: itis heavy and close grained, adinitting of 
fine polish, very much used for furniture. One 
of the mostevaluable woods of this presidency. 

58 DaliBergia sissoides, Bittymarum, kar It- 
ty or Blackwood. This is a smaller tree than D. 
Jatifolia, but more common in tle forests, both 
yield a blakwood, and in Matyas are indiscri- 





minately called ‘“‘ Rosewood.” The wood con-_ 


tains much oil which unfits it for receiving paint. 


54, Dalbergia sissoo, Sissu, Tel. Introduced 


from Bengal at the recommendation of Dr. 
Wallich, grows to a large size, has been planted 
on the bauks of the Toomboodra, and is thriving 
wonderfully ; itis growing extensively in the 





cantonment of Masiilipatam, as an avenue tree, 
and has been planted in some places on the 
bauks of the Kistnah Annicut. There are few 
trees which so much deserve attention, consider- 
ing its rapid growth, its “beauty and its useful- 
ness. Wood hard, strong, tenaciows, and com- 
pact, whilst its great durability combines to ren- 
der it one of the most valuable Timbers known. 
The tree grows rapidly, is propagated and reared 
with facility and it early attains a good working 
condition of timber. Lt is used in Bengal for 
eu carriages. | | a 

55. Dillenia pentagyna. Pinnay marum, Tam. 
A stately forest tree, common on the face of the 
W. Ghauts. The wood is said to be exceedingly 
strong and durable, even when buried wuder 
evound ; this is believed to be the tree, which 
furnishes the poo spar, so valuable for shipping, 
though Calophyllim Inophyllum has hitherto been 
so considered, 

56. Diospyros cordifolia. Vuckana marum, 
Tum. A hard heavy wood, colour dark brown ; 
it is difficult to work. 

57 Diospyros ebenaster. Acha marum, Zam. 
bony of very superior quality is procurable in 
these districts as well as the Northern circars. 
Mr. Rohde has received 16 inch planks of a fine 
uniform black.  MKbony is. much affected by the 
weather, on which account uropean cabinet 
makers seldom use it except in veneer. ‘The tree 
bearing the name “ Achay” at Madras is Bauhinia 
tomentosa. 

58 Diospyros mabola, (often called ‘‘ mangos- 
teen”) under which name it is cultivated exten- 
sively in gardens at Vizagapatam. 

59. Diospyros melanoxylon. Ebony, Toom- 
bie marum, Tam. ‘The species of Diospyros have 
this peculiarity that the black heart wood is sur- 
rounded by white sapwood. There are several fine 
specimens of the genus, but the jury are un- 
able to determine the species or verify the names. 
The subject is important and merits carefal elu- 
cidation. ° 

60 Khretia lavis, Wood of very small size, 
the wood seems a good one. 3 % 

G1 Elate sylvestis, wild Date, Kajata, Can. 
Has the general characteristics of the family, 
but is inferior to the Palmyrah, Cocoanut, &e. 


62. Emblica officinalis, Emblic Myrabolan, 
Aonla, Hind. Nelly marum, Tam. Nelly mara, 
Can. Usirika, Tel. A fruit tree, the wood of*vhich 
would appear to be of service, for making 
boxes, &, te dee | 

63. Embryopteris glutinifera, Cooshartha ma- 
ra, Can. Toomei, Tel. A middling sized tree, the 
wood is of indifferent quality. The viscid juice 
of the fruit is used for paying boats, and strength- 
ening fishing nets and lines. : 

64, Eriodendron anfractuosum, White cotton 
tree, Elava marum. A seft almost. worthless 


wood used for toys, floats &c. and such purposes. 
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65. Erythrina indica, Indian Coral tree, Moor- 
koo marum, Tan. Badida chettoo, Te2. ‘Lnis is 
the. ‘‘Moochee” wood of Madras, soft and only 
used for toys, light boxes, trays, &. The var- 
nished toys from the Northern Cirears are made 
of this wood. 

66. Euphorbia tirucalli, Milk Hedge, Kulli, 
Tam. Wood light colored, the root of old shrubs 
is understood to be well adapted for gun stocks, 
but plants of sufficient age are seldom met 
with 

67. Euphorbia Litchi. A fruit tree, introduced 
from China, the Litchi attains a height of 25 
to 30 feet but does not ripen its fruit at Madras. 

63 Kurya longifolia. 

69. ¥eronia elephantum. Wood apple, Koit, 


Flind. Veela marum, Yaw. Bilvurthitha mara, 
Cun, Velluga Chettoo, Tel. A large trce, 


widely diffused in India, yielding a hard strong 
heavy wood, much used at Vizagapatam in 
house building. Said to be not very durable. 

70. Ficus glomerata. 

71 Ficus India. Banyan ‘Tree, Ala marum, 
Tam. Ablada mara, Cunarese. 

- 72. Ticus infectoria. Bassari mara. 

73. Hicus nitida. 

74. Ficus racemosa. Atti mara. 

75. Ficus religiosa. The Pippul Tree, Arasa 
inaruin, Tam. Ranghy mara, Cau. Ray aman, 
Tel. A very poor wood. 

76. Ficus virens. Goovee mannoo, Zed. Ma- 
silapatam. These various species of Ficus are 
well known, and differ little from each other in 
their properties, | 
rapid growth, but the tiuuaber is of little value, 
being light, open and soft, ‘The large drops 
of the Banyan after being well soaked m water 
to get rid of the viscid juice are used for tent 
poles and such purposes, bird lume is prepared 
from the fresh juice. 

77. Gmelinaaborea. Coommy marum, Taz. 
Goommedee chettoo, Zel. A large tiuber tree, 
growing in mountainous districts, ‘The wood is 
light, of a pale yellow colour, easily worked, and 
does not shrink or warp; used for picture frames, 
decking small boats, for making venctian blinds, 
sounding boards, palankeen pannels, gram mea- 
sures, &c. ‘This tree deserves notice ; itis very 
commonly used in the Vizagapatam district, for 
the foundation of wells and ather purposes, which 
require it to be submerged in water, where it is 
remarkably durable. a . 

78, Gossypium acuminatum, The Peruvian 
Cotton Plant, a biennial shrub, useless as timber. 
79. Grewia tilicefolia, Chadachey marum, 
Tam. A considerable tree, wood soft, not known 
at Madras. : a 

80, GrewiaSp, Makes good walking stricks, 
The wood of Grewia salvifolia ia also good for 
the same purposes, and the bark of many species 
vields good fibres. | 

81. Guaiacum officinale, Lignum Vite. 


‘The trees are large and of 


Rulla kith mara, Caw, | in a considerable degree. 


duced by Dr. Anderson about 70 


This shrub has. been lately’ introduced, and is 
found to thrive remarkably well, readily flower- 
ing and fruiting. Its chief valueis for medi- 
cinal purposes, but the wood, about 4 inches in 
diameter, is very hard and close grained, suited 
for turning, lu time#a supply may be available. 


82. Guatteria longifolia. ‘Thavatharoo, Asoka 


chettoo, Tel. A very handsome erect growing 
tree, but wood soft and useless. _ ee 


83. Guazitma tomentosa. A tree, pretty com- 


mon about Madras, evidently planted, the fruit 


is tubercled, about the size of a cherry, intro- 
years ago. 

84. Hibiscus lampas. 

85, Haematoxylon campechianum, Logwood. 
This tree bas been lately introduced, the largest 
as yet much resembles a fine hawthorn trée in 
habit and size. It grows readily and sceds 
abundantly, butit remains to be seen whether 
it will attain a large size in this country. It is 
used Only asa dye, aud the bark is astringent 
It is a promising tree 
and deserves attention, 

86. Llura crepitans. Sand, box. A> middle 
sized tree of rapid growth, the trunk is strongly 
armed, the wood light and useless. ‘The seeds 
are poisonous, | 

87. Hydnocarpus incbrians. Murravuttay, 
Tam. <A large tree, little is known of the wood, 
the berry is used for poisoning fish. 

58. Inga dulcis. Sweet Inga or Manilla 
Tamarind. Seema chinta, Ted. Coorkapooli ma- 
rum, 7am. A most valuable hedge plant, is 
now used along the line of railway, the 
wood is hard. Isolated trees of 12 to 18 


inches diameter are occasionally found, these 


rescmmble the hawthorn in general appearance. 


It is the Pelhecolobia mdutce, Benih. 


pretty common a 
Gard. 69. 


Ventakoo, Can. Cutcha 
tree of large size with a long straight stem, the 
timber is of ordinary character, easily worked 
and suited for i a where strength and beau- 
ty are not required. 
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The pulp of the fruit is eatable, the seed was 
brought from Masilla to Samuleottah, hence the 
name “* Mauilla tamarind.’ The Spaniards in- 
troduced the tree to the i. Indics from Mexico. 


$0. Inga xylocarpa, Tangedu mara. Jamboo, 
frind, ‘This tree grows toa large size, and is 


much valued for house building, on accouut of 
its strength and toughness. It is remarkable 
for its thick woody legume, and is the Xylia do- 
turlri formis of Benih. 

90 Jatropha multifida. Coral plant. A garden 
shrub. \ 

91. Jonesia asoca. <A highly . 
garden tree, timber not available. 4 
92. Kleinhovia hospita. A gardéféhrub. 

938. Kydia cglycina. A middle sized tree, 
the Western Ghauts. Hort. 
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95. Lawsonia inermis. Hennah. Mendee, 
Hind. A hedge plant, resembling the Kuglish 
hes the wood strong and suited for tool 

andles, tent pegs, &c., the leaves yield the dye 
used by the natives. . -G 

96. Malphigia punicifolia. Barbadoes cherry. 
An ornamental shrub introduced from the West 
Indies. i | 

97. Mangifera indica, Mango Tree, Maah 
marum, Zam. Mamadi chettoo, Tel. Mavena, 
Cun, <A tree of large growth, and generally dif- 
fused. The mature wood is dull grey, open, 
yet durable, if not exposed to wet, of the effec: 
of which it is very sensitive.. It 1s the cheapest 
wood procurable here, and used for packing 
cases, boarding, and rough work in general, Mr. 
Rohde says it holds a nail faster than any other 
wood known to him. 

98 Melia azadirach. Margosa. Malay Vain- 
boo, Tam. 'Taruka vepa, Tel. A tree of moder- 
ate size and in some localities of large size.- 
The mature wood is hard, durable and hanid- 
somely marked. <A valuable oil is made from 
the seed. 

99. Mimusops Elengi. Maghidam, Tam. Po- 
vada mannoo, Jed. 
of moderate size, cultivated for the oil ebtained 
from ite fragrant Nowers. ‘Lhe wood is little 
known, 

100 Mimusops hexandra. Pala marum, Tam. 

101. Michelia Rheedii, Sampanghy marum, 
Tam. A large tree, the wood close grained and 
very handsomely marked in a mottled manner. 
It is, the Jury understand, being tried in Bombay 
for ship building purposes. A remarkably large 
specimen is exhibited by Captain Cunningham, 
its dimensions are 114 feet in length, 43 feet in 
breath. and 8 inches in thickness, and is appa- 
rently derived from a tree of very great ave. 

102. Morinda citrifolia, Noana marum, or 
Mupja pavettay, Tam. Maddi chettoo, Tel. A 
small tree of common occurrence, the wood and 
root much used for dyeing red, this is deep yel- 
low, easily worked and used for common purposes, 

108. Nauclea cadamba, Cudum, Hind. Vella 
Cadamba, Zam. Rudrakshakamba, Zed. A noble 
tree, wood yellow, used for furniture. 

104. Nauclea cordifolia, Munja Cadamba, 
Tam. Daduga, Tel. A large tree growing abund- 
autly in the mountainons distrcts of the Peninsula 

vaildow, rather close grained. It is used for 
Waerposes, and easily worked, bnt is best 
suited for work which is sheltered, bedsteads, &c., 
being much affected by altgmaasion of dry and 
wet weather. N. parviflamigpeer cadamba) is 
also frequent in the Westet# 
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WMEBast, and is valued 
for yielding flooring planks, packing boxes, &c. 
105. Parkia biglobosa. A very clegant tree of 
arge size, introduced from: Africa, the legumes 
are filled with a farinaceous pulp, the wood is 
hard and promising. Surrounded by an astrin- 
gent bark, A watery extract has been prepared, 


Moogali mara, Can. A tree | 
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the value of which for tanning purposes ha 
yet to be tested. A supply of timber is not ye 
procarable. ; 

106. Odina Wodier—Ooday marum, Tan 
Goompina, Zed. A large tree, native of mou 
tainous districts, it is grown from cuttings, an 
planted in avenues, but it yields no suade ‘in th 
hot weather, betug without leaves till June 
The wood is difficult to season, but ‘when we 
seasoned, the central reddish portion is useft 
for inauy purposes. 

107. Udzle marmelos, Bel, Wiad. . Vilva ma 
rum, Lam. Maredu, Yel. A thorny tree wit 
ternate leaves, the astringent pulp of the fiw: 
isa valuable remedy in diarrha@a; the woo 
is hard, but from the great medicinal value 
the tree, the timber is not at present availa 
ble. , 

108. Pavetta indica —Pavetty marumn, Tam 
An ornamental shrub 4 or § feet high with whit 
| flowers, tiuber very small, 

| 1uy. Pimenta vulgaris. The ‘ Allspiee 
tree, introduced from the West Indies. Sever 
large trees are at Madras, but the climate of th 

| Carnatic docs not seein to suit them, 3 


110. Poimciana regia. A large tree wit 
showy coloured flowers. Introduced — frot 
Madagascar, and still contined to gardens. ‘I'h 


wood seems vood. 

111, Pongania glabra —Poonga marun, Za 
This large tree attaining a heigtt of 40 to 50. fee 
is very Cominon in S. India, flourishing equall 
well in the arid plains of the Carnatic, and o: 
the Sub alpine tracts of Mysore, Oil is mad 
from the sceds. Koxburgh says the wood i 
light, white and fit for a variety of purposes 
here it is used chiefly for fuel. ‘Lhe boughs au 
leaves are extensively used us manure. 

112. Premna tomentosa—Kolcuttay teak 

Tan. A small tree. Wood hard and _ clos 
grained of a brownish yellow colour, well fittec 
for ornamental purposes. 
b 113 Prosopis spicigera—Parumbay, Tam 
A thorny tree, not uncommon in th 
lack cotton soils, attaining a large siz 
in’ Mysore. Wood strong, — straight-grain 
ed, aud easily worked. ‘Lhe foliage of th 
tee and the character of the wood, closely resem- 
ees that of its congener Acacia sundra. 

114. Psidium pyriferum. Guava tree, Coays 
marum, 7am. Sebe mara, Can. The commor 
Guava, found every where in gardensywhicl 
probably found its way to India from S. Ameri 
ca:-through the Portuguese. Wood small, but 
very hard, used by Dr. Hunter for wood engrav. 
ing, and commonly for pegs, mallets, handle: 
of tools &c.. | ee : 

115. Pteroearpus Indicus, Wall. Padouk 
Burmese. The ‘* padouk” is a handsome tree 
with long waving branches and clusters o 
yellow flowers, which scent the air. It produce: 
very fine timber, and may be considered one o: 
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our most valuable forest trees. This species also| 124. Semicarpus anacardium—Marking nut 
yiekis Gum Kino. _ {tree, Shayng cottay, Zam. Bhela, Hind. Jadi 

116. Pterocarpus marsupium. Vangay marum, | chettoo, Zed. This common tree is of no value as 
Tam. Whonay, Can. Yeangasa, Tel. A large | timber. A considerable quantity of the nuts are 
handsome tree, widely diffused, yielding one of! exported from the Deccan, and Mysore, as a 
the most abundant and useful timber of S. India, i mordant. ‘Che Juice is so acrid, that wood cutters 
when wet, it gives a yellow stain. Mr. Rohde | are unwilling to cut the tree. 
states, that it is better suited for weather boards, 125. Sethia Indica—Thavadarm, Tam. When 
exposed venetians, &., than any other wood he fully grown, it is still a small tree, the fruit 
has tried. It is heavier than teak, and more yields an oil, and the wood is esteemed as a sub- 
difficult. to work. This tree yiells the gum stitute for Sandal wood. . ea 
kino of commerce which is exported from 126.  Soymida febrifaga, Red wood, or 
Malabar. The timber is now being tried as! Bastard Cedar, Shem Marum or Choar Kullie 
sleepers on the Madras Railway, ’ Marumn, Yam. Sovmeda, Tel. A large tree, 

117. Prerocarpus santalinus, Red Sanders, tolerably abundant, timber most durable and 
Rutta Sandanum, Hind. Savapoo Sandauun, strong, yet light and easily worked, deserving 
Tam. This tree which grows abundantly in the GF attention: 


; T. ou fa]! y 6% > N « ; carey ‘ i - 
Navarry Hilis, yields the Red Sandal wood” ot 127. Spathodea adenophylla. A small intro- 
commerce. It is suld by weight as a dyewood, iliac tree 


ee 


ce ns 


and forms a regular article of export. It takes a 128. Spathoden Sp 
beautiful polisn, but the high price of the wood , ; a {opti . , 
for dycing purposes, preciudes its use as a timber. 129.  Stereulia fostida. F eenary marum, Tam. 


118. Pterospermuin  Indicum— Kyabooea. G urrapa Badum ae vf el, A large tree, 
This wood is obtained from the knotty excrescen- | but chiefly found on the W. Coast and Mysore 
Where it is applied toa number of useful pur- 


ces or burrs of Pterospermum ludicum? it is 
| f \ . e 
poses. ‘This is one of the trees which are believ- 


sawn off in slabs—2 to 4 feet long and 2 to 8 ap eeenek der & P Rane 
inches thick. It resembles the hue of the yew, is | ed to furnis 1 the smaller “ Poon spars. 

very hard and full of curls —the colour being 130 Sterculia guttata. A large tree. 

reddish brown, varying to orange. It is very or- 13L.  Stereospermum — suaveolens, Padrie 
namental, and much esteemed in China, ludia|imarum, Zam. Ooloonanthree mara. Oun. A 
aud Mngland, where it is used for making small | middle sized tree with pinnate leaves, and panicled 
boxes, writing desks and other fancy ornamental | inflorescence, very fragrant wood (according to 
work. ‘The wood is brought to Singapore by | Wigiit,) strong and elastic, said to be suitable for 


Kastern traders, and is sold by weight. making bows. . 
119. Rottlera tinctoria—Cupela, /fiad. Sar- 132 Strychnos nux vomica, Nux Vomica 


nakasary mara, Chendurapa chettoo, Zed. A large | Tree, Yetti marum, Zam. Musidi, Zed. ‘This 
tree common in the Deccan and the Northern | well known tree is sinall, wood white and very 
Cirears. ‘The red mealy power which covers the | hard, used for plough shares. The poisonous 
capsules 1s usec im Mysore to dye silk. Wood | fruits are the fovorite food of the Buceros Mala- 
soft and inferior. barteus, Llorubill. 

12. Salmalia malabarica—Red Cotton tree, 133. Strychnos potatorum, Clearing Nut tree 
Poola mart, Tam. Movlielavoo, Caz. Booraga, | 'Taita marum, Tam. Judapa chettoo, Tel. A 
Tel. <A large common tree, flowers of a beauti- | larger trec than the above, the fruit is well 
ful red colour, thewood light, aud spongy ; used | known as possessing the property of clearing 
by Moochees in their work, but very inferior. !' water ; wood hard and serviceable, though of 

121. Santalum Albuin —Sandal wood, Shan- | small size. . 
danum, Tam, Gandaga mara, Cun. ‘his very | 13-4. Syzygium jambolanum, Jamoon, Hind. 
valuable tree, yielding the sandal wood of com- | Nawel marum, Zam. Noerala mara, Can, 
merce, 13 found in abundance in Coorg andMysare, | Neradi, Te?. A fine large tree of common oc- 
sparingly in Canara, It is usually cut into billets, | currence, suited fer avenues ; the fruit small, and 
and disposed of by weight. ‘Lhe uses are well | somewhat astringent, sold in the bazaars. ‘The 
knows. ‘The scent is believed to be mach modi- | wood is much used for ordinary purposes, but is 





fied by peculiarities of soil and eleva of little value. pee 
122. Sapiudus emarginatus—Soap-nut_ tree, i 

Poochee-cottay, Tam. A tree met with about 

villages all over the country. ‘The fruit used as 

indicated by the native name and sold in all| of slow growth ; the wood hard, durable and 

bazaars. Wood white, only used for fuel. In! fie veined, but apt to. be faulty in the 

many situations, this tree yields a more profitable | centre. The ornamental character of the wood 


185. ‘lamarindus indica, Tamarindégee, Poolia 
marum, Jam. -Chinta chetoo, Te’. Oonara 
mara, Can. A large and very handsome tree, 





return than any other fruit tree. is well shown in the handsome specimen con- 
123. Schmidelia serrata. A straggling shrub, | tributed by Mr. Rohde. It is used in. the 
with ternate leaves. ‘Timber very smull. manufacture of oil for its fruit and shade, 
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TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 
186. Tecoma stans. An ornamental garden | of quick growth, and yielding good shade. ‘Th 
shrub, | generally grows from cuttings, and althous 
137. Tectona grandis, Teak, #g. Teak | such timber is strong, hard and durable, but rar 
marum, Tam. Tek chettoo, Ted. A native of | ly to be met with good, owing to the trees ro 
the mountainous parts of Malabar, and the coun- | ting at the heart. It is procurable, fit for chgir 
try bordering the Godavery, the Moulmein and | &c. The tree abounds in old gardens, and abot 





Gunearani, Tel. 


Rangoon forests. Yhis well known and _far- 
famed tree grows straight and lofty, with cross 
armed panicles of showy white flowers. It 
seems to require 80 years to attain perfection. 
The wood is ‘very hard, but easily worked ; it 
is soon seasoned, and being oily, does not injure 
iron; and shrinks little. tis probably the 
most durable timber known, hence its value in 
Ship-building. he Malabar teak is considered 
the dest, and is always most valued in our Govern- 
ment dock yards. A valuable report by Dr. 
Falconer on the Teak forests of the ‘Tenasserim 
Coast, was published lately among the selcc- 
tion of Records of the Indian Government. The 
price of ‘Teak wood in 1855, is 3 Rs. per cubic 


foot, double the ordinary rate. « 1t is matter of 


regret considering the vast Importance of teak 
tunber to England, as a maritime nation, that 
the preservation of the teak forests was so long 
disregarded. 

138. ‘Verminalia alata, Marudum  marum, 
Tam. Kooramarthi mara, Can. A very large 
tree, used on the Western Coast for house build- 
ing and making canoes. 

139. ‘Verminalia belerica, Tanikoi or tandec 
marum, Cattoo eloopw, Tam. ‘Yadi chetoo, Ted. 
A very large tree with a straight trunk and 
spreading head; wood white and soft, but not much 
used. ‘The flowers have an offensive sinell. The 
kernel of the fruit is eaten by the natives. 

140. ‘Terminalia Berryi, Vella murda, Tam. 
This tree also attains a large size, especially at the 
foot of the W. Ghauts, whereit is used for 
canoes, Kc. 

141. ‘Verminalia catappa, Natvadom cottay, 
Tum. Badum, Tel. A beautiful large tree, 
found in gardens, &c., the kernels are cuten and 
are pulatable, the wood is also useful. | 

142. Terminahia Chebula, Pilla murda or Ka- 
dookoy, Zam.  Alali mara, Cav. Heerda, Duk. 
Karaka chettoo, Ze/. A very large tree, fruit 
used by harness makers. ‘The leaves are punc- 
tured by an insect, and hollow galls are develop- 
ed, which are powerfully astringent, and answer 
well for making ink, They also yield chintz pain- 
ters and carpet weavers, their Bst and most du- 
rable yellow. (Roxb.) 

143. ‘Terminalia glabra, Curry murda, Tam. 
A large tree, wood dark coloured, very hard, 
heavy and strong, Dr. Wight speaks highly of 
this wood, and states that large beams are readily 
procurable at Coimbatore for house building pur- 
poses. It is very hard, heavy and dutable under 
water. | ; | 

144. Thespesia populnea, Poorsungkai, fam. 
A treé much used for avenues, 


all Huropean Statious, thriving best near tt 
sea. | a 

145. Thevetia.neriifolia, A garden shrub cal 
ed the “Exile.” ‘The wood is worthless. 

146. Vachellia farnesiana, Jali mara, Cun. Vec 
vully, Zam. Au armed shrub, very comion i 
Mysore and Deccan, exuding much gum like tl 
babool, which it greatly resembles in its timbe 
the size is very small. | 

147. Vatica robusta, Saul, Hind. Googilan 
Tel. A wood in great repute, belonging to tl 
Dipterocarpee ; it is most valuable for house an 
ship building, Vats for liquids, door frames, an 
the rails and battens of doors; it is not suite 
for planks, it twists, shrinks, and warps, wher 
ever the surface is removed, even after man 
years’ seasoning. ‘This wood is m_ general us 
for building purposes in the Ganjam and Vigaye 
patam Districts. ‘ From Colonel Baker’s exce. 
lent experiments, it appears that, compared wit 
Teak, its strength is about 1121 to 869. Froi 
Major LL. Campbell’s valuavle experiments, un 
scasoned Saul broke with a weight of 1,308lbs 
scasoned Saul with 1.8191bs., and teak woo 
with 1,0911bs. It is unquestionably the mus 
uscful known Indian timber for engineering pu 
poses,” (Jury Reports, Great Exhibition.) 

148. Visenia wnbellata. A considerable tre 
of great beauty, with rose coloured flowers an 
velvetty leaves; lutroduced from Sumatra, th 
seeds having been sent to the Horticultural So 
cicty’s Garden, by Dr. Wallich. 

149. Vitex alata. A small tree found in th 
Naggery Hills, leaves ternate, petioles winged. 

150. Vitex altissima, A large tree of grea 
beauty, when in flower, frequent on the slope 
of the Western Ghauts, reported to be fit fo 
cabinet purposes, 

151. Wrightia antidysenterica. Veppaula 
Tam. Pala chet.oo, Zed. A small tree of com 
mou occurrence ln Mysore and the Hilly parts 


}its medicinal virtues are worthy of attention, bu 


the wood is of little value. ‘The bark was foriner 
ly in request under the name of Conessi and i: 
still esteemed a valuable drug by the natives, 1 
appears to have lost its value in commerce; fror 
not being distinguished from the bark of Wrighti: 
tinctoria which grows in same places. 

152. Wrightia mollissima. Introduced frow 
the Naggery Hills; the yellow juice might be turn- 
ed to aecownt, butthe timber is of no value, 

153. Wrightia tinctoria, Palay marum 
Tam. A small tree; the leaves of which yield au 
inferior kind of Indigo, Wood white and closc 
grained, said to be suited for Turnery. 

154. Zizgvphus iuiuba. Yellandav marum. 


] 
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MALABAR WOODS. MARTABAN AND MOULMEIN WOODS. 


Tam. Elanjee mara, Qan. Gooly mara, Can. 
Ber, Hind. Reyna, Tel, The 
common almost every where ; wood hard and 
useful, but of smmali size, 1t is used for making 
aelals. | | 


oe an 
¥ 





(5206) Woods of Malabar Forests (J. HE. 
Chapman.) | 


These woods were tollected, in 1846, by Dr. 
Gibson, Conservator of Forests in the Bombay 
Presidency, for Mr. Chapman, in connection 
with the projected “ Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway.” * 

1 Jamboo ; a very heavy wood. 

2 Kad kud. 

8 Kelaho. 

4 Koompoly. 

5 Kendell; a heavy, strong, dark wood. 

6 Kungance. 

7 Kursing. 

§ Kumdee. . | 
g Marlee ; a very heavy, brown wood. 

10 Ombah. 

11 Pood goossa. 

12 Buecuh korurah ; a very straight-grained 

wood, 

13 Satannah ; a light, soft, close wood, 

14 Sarrah. 

15 Secrass. 

16 Sood beebo. 

17. Sawree ; a white, soft wood, very light. 

18 eh pully. 

19 “ Jamboo,” or Jambu, Mimosa xylocarpa. 
This tree grows to a large size: on account of 
its strenvth and toughness, it is much valued for 
house building. 

20 “ Mairtee,” Pentaptera coriacca, a very com- 
non tree both above and below the Ghauts 
The wood is very durable, and is therefore used 
in house, ship, and boat-building. . 

(8207) Martaban Timber trees, being Woods 
of Martaban (Dr. Waltich). 


1 Calophyllum. Thurappe. A targe tree ; 
used for masts and spars. - 

2 Careya. Zaza. Used for posts, &c. 

8 Cynometra. Maingga. A small tree. 

4 Diospyros (?). Ryamucha. Used in house 
building = 

5 Elsococarpus. Very large timber : 
for masts and house posts. 

6 J agraea fragrans. Annah-beng. Compact, 
hard, yellow, and very beautiful wood ; little 


used. 





used 


ber. 


9 Meenaban. A durable pliant wool, | 


10 Pongamia atropurpurea. Lagun. A noble 


tree used in boat and house building. 


ao a oe sees 


7 Gordonia °) Zaza. Large common tim- 


8 Hopea odorata Tengaun. An immense tree. | 


11 Quercus Amberstiana. Tirbbae. A large 


wild Ber tree, | tree ; used in boat building. 


12 ‘Tectona grandis. Teak wood. 

13 Terminalia bialata. n 

14 Xanthophyllum. Saphew. A very large 
tree; used for posta and rafters. 

15 Pterospermum Indicum, Liugoa wood, or the 
Amboyna wood of commerce, is from Ceram in 
the Moluccas. It was imported in considerable 
quantities into Great Britain during the period 
in which the Moluccas were British possessions. 
This wood, which is very durable and capable 
ofa high polish, is abundant at Ceram, New 
Gainea, and throughout the Molucca seas. It 
can be obtained in any qtantity, if the precau- 
tion is taken of ordering it during the previous 
trading season. The Kayu Buka of commerce 
is the gnarled excrescence of this tree. 

16 Lingoa wood, from Ceram. A circular slab 
6 feet 7 inches in diameter. These large cir- 
cular slabs are obtained by taking advantage 
of the spurs which project from the base of the 
trunk, as the tree itself has not sufficient dlia- 
meter to furnish such wide slabs. They are 
oceasionally met with as large as 9 fect, but 
the usual size is from 4 to 6 feet. 

17. Kayu Buka, from the Moluccas. This wood 
is obtained from the knotty excrescences which 
are found on the stems of the Lingoa tree It 
is brought to Singapore by the Eastern traders 
from Ceram, Arru and New Guinea, and 1s 
sold by weight. It is much esteemed as a fancy 
wood. 
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(8208) Moulmein Timber and Fancy-woods. 

Of the eleven Timbers forwarded to the IEx- 
hibition of 1851, from Moulincin, by J. R. 
Colvin, Esquire, Commissioner of the Province 
in 1847, under their native names, several have 
been identified by Dr. Falconer during his visit 
to the ‘Teak forest of the ‘Tenasserim Provinces 
in 1848-49 :— 

1 Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, pyen-ma, Burm. 


commonly known under the name of jarrool. 


2 Carcya sphoerica, Bambooce, Burm. 
3 Cyrtaphyllum fragrans, Anan, Burm. One 
of the Nux Vomica tribe; One of the hardest, 
inost compact, and heaviest woods known. 
4 Pyen-ma and kazaret, Burm,, Yudetermined. 
5 Pterocarpays indica, Podaueg, pyrm. Oue of 
the Leguminosee, called Rosewod@iast is a very 
beautiful awd hard compact tina ame 
sembling the Andaman wood, | 
6 Indike, Burm. Ebony. 
7 Anan, Barm. See above. 
8 Hopea odorata, Thengan, Burm. Of the 
Dipterocarpe: or saul tribe; a very strong 
but coarse-grained timber. 
9 Inga xylocarpa, Pyangadean, Burm, belong- 
ing to the Acacia tribe commonly called. .the 


“ 
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TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 


iron wood of the Arracan provinces, very hard, 


dense and durable. 

10 Rosewood of the Tanasserim 
a very beautiful, hard, compact:timber, resem- 
bling ‘ Andaman wood,” which. is occasionally 
seen in the bazar of Calentta. Mr. Mason says 
that the yellow wood of the jack affords beau- 
tiful timber for furniture, and in sone parts of 
India it is highly valued, The heart of old tama- 
rind trees furnishes a hard dark-coloured wood, 
resembling ebony. Roxburgh says the wood 
is “durable and beautifully veined.’ Oussia florida 
has wood “not inferior to ebony.” Poungamia 
glabra, and Wrightia coccinea have light a 
wood. The Ceylonese iron wood tree, Adenan- 
thera pavonina, Vachellia Furnesiana, Acacia 
Cutechu, aud the jujube tree furnish hard, tough 
wood. Cussia fistula, Cussia nodosa, the chestnut 
tree, Sandoricum indicum, Nauclea Cubamba, and 
one or two species of eugenia afford good timber. 
These are among more than.a hundred trees in 
the ‘Tenasserim l’rovinces that furnish valuable 
woods, of which the selection of fifty or sixty 
would embrace the most useful.—Muson. 

(8209) Woods of Puulghaut Jungle. (Cul. 

Frith.) 





1 Ab Eney, brown colour. 
used for furniture. 

2 Bumboo, yellow colour, A large tree ; 
used for building and for furniture. 

3  Benteak, light colour, specific gravity 
0.591. Inferior ; used for building and common 
carts, 

4 Cedar, 
0.507. 
furniture. 

5 Cedar-root. 
hamental furniture. 

6 Cautovanga, dark colour. 
used for wheelwright’s work. 

7 Chadachey, light brown colour. 
tree ; used for buildings and carts. 

8 Kroopoottooirvolly, brown colour, specific 
gravity 0.861. Used for buildings and bullock- 
yokes. 

9 — Ittee veittee;-black colour. A small tree ; 
used for furniture. | | 

10 Kullen,teak, dark colour. The best teak ; 
very strongsand Sarge. 

11) Kurg@iiitagom, light brown, specifie gra- 
vily, O° 704g small tree; used for naves of 
wheels. 7, 

12 Kurrgomardoo, dark colour. Strong 
wood ; uséd for wheel wright’s work, — eek 

13 Kuroongaulee. dark golour. A heav¥ 
hard wood used for furniture. ; 

14 Muroodoo, light colour. 
used for buildings. Oy & 1) 

15 Nova, white colour. Used for sh 
cart-poles, &e. ies Te 


A large tree ; 


veddish colour, specific gravity 
A large tree, wood aroinatic ; used for 


Very aromatic ; used for or- 
Very strong : 
A smal] 








A small tree: 


afts 


provinces, 


and carts. 


ing, and one for special. 
Strength and hardness. 
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. Mleak.—Me Clelland. 


16 Oome teak, dark brown colour. Third- 
rate teak. | 

17 Ovodoogoo, red colour. 
used for ploughs and building. 

18 Portia, brown colour. 
used for musket-stocks, . | oF 

19 Teak, light colour, specific gravity 0 852. 
Second-rate teak. a | 

20 Vangay, light brown colour, specific gra- 
vity 0-788. A small tree; used for beams 


A large tree ; 





A small thae 


(8210) Pegu Timber Trees, Timber an 
Hancy-woods, ag 








Of the Forests generally. 
White Woods.—Righty-five species are soft and 


useless, being only fit for fuel. Many of them 
however are valuable, either for their fruit, gums, 
oil-seed or spices; others, for their close and 
compact structure, are employed in the manufac- 


ture of small ware, asa species of Nauclea used 
for making combs and two species of Lrythrina 


yield the light chareoal employed in the manufac- 


ture of gunpowder. 

These light woods, useless as timber, belong to 
the families of Urticacee (including more than 
twenty species of Micus,) and Sterculiacee, Lau- 
rine@, Kubtacea, Myristicacea, Anonacee, Spon- 
diacee@ aud Biynoniacee, with odd Species from 
other fainilies. 

Lhe remaining white woods, twenty-five in 
number, valuable for their strength and closeness 
of grain, demand a more extended notice. Se- 
venteen of these are fit for house-building, and 


eight, from the hardness and fineness of their 


grain, render them valuable as fancy woods for 
cabinet raking. 

hed-colored W’oods.—These are twenty-five in 
number, seven of which, from their strength and 
solidity, are adapted for the various purposes 
of house-building ; seven, from the elegauce of 
their grain and colour, are suited to the various 
purposes for which mahogany is used, and ele- 
ven are suited to the finer purposes of fancy ca- 
binet work. | 

Fellow Woods.—These ave three in number, 
hard and fine grained, and suited to fancy pur 
poses. | ; 
Dark-brown Woods.—These are twelve jn e 
number and are all. valuable. Eleven are adapted 
for house-building, aud probably for sluip-build- 
purposes. requiring grea t 


Black Woods.—These consiat of four different 


yiend _kinds, all of which are valuable for their strength 





hardness, | 
Woht-brown ¥ oods.—'li pre are seven varie- 
of this colored woo aemepracing all the tim- 


jer of. most value in thegBrovince, exclusive of 











PEGU WOORS. 


List of 25 White-Colored Woods, 

Nos. 1 to 17 are adapted to ey purpose of 
honse- building. 

Nos. 18 to 25 are adapted for faney work and 
caljnet making. 

1. Hibiscus macrophylla is very plentiful in 
Forests of the Pegu and: ‘lounghoo districts. It 
is a tall slender timber, of three or four feet girth, 
and would do for boards and house posts. 
Wood white colour and adapted for every pnr- 
pose of house-building. 

2. Kydia calycina. “Boketaiza. Burm. Is plen- 
tiful throughout the Forests, more especially in 
the Pegu and ‘Tounghoo districts. ‘Lhe small 
saplings are used, from. their eveat streneth and 
elasticity, by the natives, for making ‘banghy 
sticks, but it is large enough to afford Ainber of 
three or four feet virth, Wood white color and 
adapted for every purpose of house-building 

3. Hrivlena tilifolia. Let-pan. Burm. Grows 
plentifully throughout the Pegu and ‘Pounghoo 
districts, attaining a height of fifty feet, with a 
virth of seven or eieht feet sometimes, but usually 
about six feet. It isa strong tough timber, simi- 
Jur in its properties to Kydia. Wood white co- 
leur and adapted for every purpose of house- 
budding. 

4. Connarus speciosa. Gwai-douk, Burm. Plen- 
tifulin all the Forests growing scattered with 
Teak in the Tounghoo district and in the Forests 
of Pevu. It is a large, heavy and strong timber. 
Wood white colour and adapted for every pur- 
pose of house-building. 

5. Grewia flor ibunda. M yat-yah, Burm. A 
very common tree from Rangoon to Tounghoo. 
It is a good serviceable timber for all ordinary 
purposes of house-building. There are three 
other species of Grewia—G. asialicu isa large 
tree like G@. floribunda, but not so plentiful, 
The other two kinds are small aud comparatively 
searce. Wood white colour and adapted for every 
purpose of house-building. 

6. Grewia Specta ilis and @. Hookerit. Phet 
woon, Burm. Both very plentiful, and of a qua- 
lity like the last mentioned. They attain a girth 
of about three to four feet and grow up tall anc 
remarkably straight. ‘hey are found with ‘Teak 
in the Forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. Wood 
white colour and adapted for every purpose of 
honse-building. 

7. Sapindus rubiyinosa. Hseik-kyee, Burm. 
This tree is not very plentiful. it ig found in 
the Pegu district, where it attains a girth of 
three or four feet, growing tall in proportion 
and straight. Wood white colour and adapted 
for every purpose of house building. 

8 Alillingtonia Simplicifolia is also scarce, 
but found in the Forests of the Pegu Valley. 
Its properties as a timber are valuable from its 
weight and strength. Wood, white colour and 
adapted for every purpose of house-building..- 

9. Sandoricum Indicum, Theit-to. Burm, 


{for fancy work and cabinet making. 


This timber is large and plentiful, both in the 
‘Rangoon and ‘Tounghoo districts, It is one of 
those trees which are cultivated by the Bur 
mese for their fruit. It is found near all large 
villaves, but it is searce in the forests. Wood 
white colour and adapted for every ‘purpore of 
house-building, 

10. Amoore (Aylaia) — fohitera:: Chayau- 
kayoe. Burm. ‘This tree is searce, but found 
in the ‘Younghoo Forests. Wood white colour 
and adapted for Every MeneRee of house- luild- 
ing. 

LL. Juglans tricoca, Ta-soung- cewek Burm. 
Searce, but found on the bunks of the streams 
in the Peeu district. It is a hard strong tim- 
ber. Wood white colour and adapted for every 
purpose of house-building. | 

L2. Geloginm  bifarinm., Wesaithan bayah, 
Burm. 1s found in the Rangoon district, it sel- 
ilom exceeds three feet in gith, and is only 
fit for house posts. Wood white colour and 
adapted for every purpose of house-building. 

13. Kaececaria uw a'locha. Bone-bayaza, Burm. 
Plentiful im the Rangoon and ‘Tounghoo dis- 
tricis. Wood white colour and adapted for every 
purpose of honse-building. 

bb. Walsura piscidiu. Joe-boe, Burm. ‘This 
tree is very plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
Forests, as well as in the ‘T harawaddy Forests. 
The timber is large, heavy and strong. Wood 
white colour and adapted for every purpose of 
house-building. 

15. Canarinm geniceulatum, ‘This is a_large 
and valuable timber found in the Pegu Valley 
but itis scarce. Wood white colour and adapt- 
ed for every purpose of house-building. 

16. Indigofera sp. Doun- dutoun, Burm. 
This tree is four or five get in girth, found 
both in the Rangoon andé’Tounghoo districts 
though itis scarce. Wood. white colour aud 
adapted for every purpose of. house-building. 

W.  Terminalia  beleriva. Pangah, Lurm. 
and 7. violala. Laibwai, Burm. The latter very 
plentiful throughout the Pegu, Tounghioo, and 
Tharawaddy Forests ; . the former less plentiful. 
Both are large timber and would answer for all 
purposes of house- build g. Wood white colour 





and ee fur every purpose-of house-building. 
Woods from Nos. 18 to 25 are udepied to Saucy 


gy 








work and Cubinet mak 
18. Semecarpus anacardium@ 
Is a middle-sized tree, common 
Tounghoo Forests. Adapted for Tapey 
cabinet making. 
(19, Sibia sp. (glomerata) Thit-phyew, Burm. 


sin, Burin. 
r Pegu and 
work and 


‘Very plentiful in Prome, Pegu and ‘ounghoo, 
as well as about Donabew; a compact and 


close-grained wool, seven or eight feet in girth, 
and is a timber that deserves to be attended 
to with a view of bringing it into use. Adapted 


20. Casuaria pentandra. Thabyaiywet- kya; 





TIMBER AND FANCY-WOONS.OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA, 


Burm. Scarce, but found in the Pegu district. 
Timber strong and close-grained. Adapted for. 


fancy work and cabinet makingewec-.¢. 


91. Chaulmoogra odorata. -‘Taliennoe, Bura. 
There ave afew trees ofthis, about. Rangoon, 
and it is also met with on the,banks of streams 
in the Tounghoo, [erests, but. must:be cousi- 


‘ 


deved scarce. Adapted for faucy work and cabi- 


teal 


net making. 


22. Strychvoanua-comica. Kha-boung, Burm.| 


This:is a very, common tree throughout the 
Forests.. ‘She timber is strong and close-grained, 
but never: of very large size. Adapted for fancy 
work and cabinet joaking. cs ey 

23. Ovnocarpus robustus. Baib-ya, Burm. Very 
large and: strong timber, growing plentifully in 
the Pegu, Lounghoo aud Prome Forests along 
with ‘Teak. Adapted for fancy work and cabinet 
making, 2 | | 

24. Bauhinia par iflora. also B. brachycarpa. 
Bwai-jin. Barm. The. former attains three or 
four feet in girth, the latter is of rather smaller 
size. ‘he first is very plentiful throughout the 
Younghoo and Prome Forests. Adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet making. — 

26 Eleodendron integrifolia. Jouk-bin, Burm. 
This 18 a very plentiful, strong, fine timber, and 
is found throughout the Forests of the ‘lounghoo 
and Pegu districts, as well as about Rangoon. 
Adapted for fancy work and cabinet inaking. 
List of 7 Red-colored Woods. 

The following seven sorts, Nos. 26 to 32, are 
strong and adapted for house-building :— 

96. Leritiera minor and H. litoralis. Kanaze, 
Burm. These species are common in the Ran- 


goon district, along the crecks and Sunder- 


bunds. ‘They, are the Soondree wood so well 
known in Beiigal for its strength and durable 
qualitics. Wood rej} colour strong and adapted 
for house building.” | : 

97. a. Eugenia pulchella. ‘Khway-tha-byam. 
Very plentiful in’ the Pegu and Tounghoo dis- 
tricts. | 

&. FE. myrtifolia, Thabaijeen, Burm. 

-e. E. vulgaris. Thabyai-tha phan, Burm. 

d. E. Ternifolia Thabyew-tha-byai, and #. 
jambolana also occur, but less plentifully than the 
first-mentioned species. They all afford excel- 
lent close-yrajued strong timber, but subject to 


the attack of with, ants. Wood red calour strong 
and adapteds Q , 
Ss 








Miouse-building. — 






A strong bavd wood of coarse grain, found 
throughout th 
of Rangoon, 
yacking beer are | ir 
Wood red colour atrong and adapted for house- 
building. 

29. 
Alargetimber, plentiful. throughout the 
Forests. 
for house-building. 


It is the timber of whieh boxes for 








es fia apelala.. Kambala, Burm. | 
e Sunderbunds, under the. parallel 


and wine are made in Calcutta. 


Terminalia chebr a Kayoobin, Burm. 1 eselest | y . 
sak | a large tree, plentifyl in the Rangoon, Pegu and 
‘Tounghoo districts. « Woo 


Wood red colour strang and ada ited | To 
| eas { mahogany. 


30, Lagerstramia  Pymmah. — Pymmah. 
Burnt. A common and valuable “timber,” found 
generally all over the country. It ceages’ haw- 
ever a little belo v Tounghoo and Proine, so that 
at those places it cannot “be made availible for 

Pe ae va! ee Oe ee gas agg oh Se aad Wes Po 
building purposes ; but.atall the lower statf6ns 
from Prome and Toungloo downwards, it ought 
to supersede the use of ‘Teak.’ Wood red colour, 
strong and adapted for houge-building. bu 7 

81. Aglaia Spectabilis.. A large tree, met. 
with along the banks of rivers in the Pegu, and, 
Tounghoo districts... It affords a light. -servier- 
able timber, somewhat, stronger than. the Ameris. 
can Pine, and eapable of :being wrouglit with. 
little Jabour. Wood red colour strong aud adapts, 
ed for house-building. a eee 

32. Ulmus alternifolins ‘and U. integrifolias. 
Thalai, Burm. ‘Iwo of the largest trees in. the | 
province ; they are found about towns and: vil- 
lages in the Prome district, but not below that 
latitude. The els to which family the trees in 
question belong afford valuable timber. Wood 
red colour strong and adapted for house build-— 
ing. oy 
The following seven kinds of red wooc, Nos. 33° 
to 89, are equivalent to mahogany :-— 3 

33.- Cedrela Toone, ‘hit-kodo, ‘Burm. 
Found on the banks of streams in the Tounghoo’ 
district, but it is scarce. Wood red ; equivalent 
to mahogany. Se e | 

34. Swietenia chikrassa. Nga-bai,. Burm. 
Found along with Teak in the Pegu district, - 
but it is not very plentiful. Wood red; equiva,, 
lent to mahogany. Sik eet 

35. Armosia dasyearpa. Thitwajee, Burm. 
This is found here and there widely scattered.in: 
the Swar aud other Forests North of ‘Tounghoo. 
Wood red; equivalent to mahogany. 9. , 

86. Plerocarpus dalbergiotdes. Padouk. This 
is found chiefly as a large tree about the :neigh- 
bourhood of Prame and habited places to the 
north of that town, but:rarely in the Forests.. 
Wood red ; equivalent to mahogany. 

37. Careya arborea. Baubwai, Burm. 
This is one of the most numerous trees through- 
out the province. ‘The timber is large, and to- 
gether with the jollowing, forms the chief ma- 
terial of which the carts of the country are made. 
Wood red; equivalent to mahogany. 

38, Barringtonia  acutanguia. ‘ Kyai-tha, 
Burn. vt 2 B. speciosa. Kyai-gyee, Hurm. The 
former most plentiful in the ‘Tharawaddy :dis-- 
trict aud the latter inthe Pegu Forests. ‘he 
wood is ‘hard and of fine grain. Itis used in 
conatracting carts. Waod red; equivalent to ma- 
hogany, So ae 
89. Castanea indica, Theet-khya, Barm. Is: 











d red; equivalent to 
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PEGU WOODS. 


The following eleven kinds of Red Wood,.Nos. | 


10 to 50, are adapted to cabinet making :— 


40. Adenanthera pavonina. Ywaigyee, Burm. 


Zound in the Rangoon, Pegu and ‘Tounghoo dis- 
ricts, but widely dispersed and not 
‘ul. Red wood and adapted to cabinet making. 

41. Calophyllum longifolium. ‘Thar-rabee, 
Burm. This is found near towns, together with 
‘wo other species of the same genus, which are 
of smaller growth. Red wood and adapted to 
cabinet making. | 

4%. Dolichampia pomifera. Doukyamah, 
Burm. Thishas been foundon the Pymmah 
Choung in the Pegu Valley. The trees are from 
three to four feet in girth. Red wood and adapt- 
ed to cabinet making. 

43. Pyyium acuminata. 
on the banks of streams in the ‘lounghoo district 


attaining a girth of five or six feet. Red wood 


and adapted to cabinet making. 
44, Photinia serratifolia. Doukyat, Burm. 
Found in the neighbourhood of Rangoon and 


along the banks of the stream in the Rangoon 


district, in the direction of the Teak Fo rests. 
Hed wood aud adapted to cabinet making. 

45. Acacia stipulata. Seet, Burm. A large 
heavy timber, found throughout the Forests from 
Rangoon to ‘Tounghoo. Red wood and adapted 
to cabinet making. 

46. Acacia catechu. Shabin, Burm. Large 
and plentiful timber, found in great quantities 
in Forests of the Prome and ‘Tharawaddy dis- 
tricts, as well as on the Shan side above 
Tounghoo district. Red wood and adapted to 
cabinet making. 

47. Acacia serissa. Seet, Burm. Found 
throughout the province; timber large and 
plentiful, particularly in the Tounghoo district. 
Bed wood and adapted to cabinet making. 

48. Acacia elata. Seet, Burm. Plentiful 
inthe Pegu, ‘Tounghoo and Prome districts ; 
timber straight, lengthy and of large girth. Red 
wood and adapted to cabinet making. 

49. Ricinus diococa. ‘Tawthedinh 
Scarce and found only on the banks of 
the Pegu and Tounghoo districts. — 
large timber. Red wood and adapted to cabinet 
making. 

50. <Antidesma paniculata. Byitzin, Burm 
‘Small crooked timber, of close grain, found in the 
Rangoon, Pegu, ‘ounghoo and Tharawaddy 
Forests. Red wood and adapted to cabinet, 
making. — | 







Yi ellow Woods. 


There are three kinds fit for fancy work, viz. 
arborea. Kyoonboe, Burm. 


51. Gmelina 


Plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo Forests. It 
isa large and remarkably strong tough timber. 


Wood yellow, fit for fancy wood. 
59. Morinda bracteata. Yaiyoe, 


very plenti- { Wood yellow, 


Scarce, but found | 
















Burm. 
and M. excerta, Mhan bin, Burm. Both are 
small trees, only found about Phoungyee houses, 
1922 


in a cultivated state. Wood yellow, fit for 
fancy wood. = os 

53. Garcinia Oowa, Toun-tha-tai, Burm. 
Scarce, but found widely dispersed in the Forests. 
fit for fancy wood. 
Dark-brown Woods. | 

54. Pterospermum aceroides, Thamajamwal- 
zoke: also P. subacersfolsum, and P. .aceri- 
folium. Najee Burm. Three, species . of 
large timber, found growing along with Teak 
in all the Forests. ‘The two first are plentiful 
but thethird kind is scarce. ‘Ihis timber is ex- 
tremely valuable and is as strong as either Teak 
or Oak. Its durability for purposes of ship-build- 
ing has never been tested, because it has never 
been desicated or killed like the Teak. It attains 
a girth of ten or twelve feet and rises to a lofty 
height. Wood dark brown. 

55. Pentaptera arjuan and P. glabra. Touk- 
kyan, Burm. ‘This is also a valuable timber found 
growing in all the Teak Forests ; it consists of 
two kinds, both of equal value. ‘The timber is 
as strong as ‘leak and usually attains a girth of 
from seven to nine feet, with height in still more 
lofty proportion. This timber has never, 1 be- 
lieve, been fairly tried for ship-building. Wood 
dark brown. 

56. Melanorrhea usitata. Theet see, Burm,. 
This is the Theet-see or Lignum vita, of Pegu. It 
is plentiful in the Tounghoo and Prome Forests, 
especially in the former. It is of dark red colour, 
of extreme closeness of grain and density of 
structure, with a specific gravity so great, that it 
serves in place of iron as anchors for native boats. 
Its great hardness and weight prevent its being 
employed in house-building. It would answer 
for sheaths or block-pulleys and other purposes 
connected with machinery, where great strength 
and density are required. The tree 1s very com- 
mon above the parallel of Tounghoo and grows 
to a girth of six fect. Wood dark brown. 

57. Dolichampia pomifera Doukya-mah, 
Burm. Scarce, only met with on the banks of 


om. \ streams in the Pegu Valley, particularly in the 


Pymmah Choung. Wood dark brown. 

58. Butea frondoss. Pouk-pin, Burm. Plen- 
tiful, but the timber is crooked and only fit for 
ornamental work. Wood dark brown. 

59. i bon attenuata. Tawsa-thayet, Burm. 
Scarce, but found in the Pegu and ‘Tounghoo 
Forests. Wood dark brown. _ 

60. Anacardia occidentalis. Scarce and only 
found near large towns Wood dark brown. 

61. Zizyphus jujuba. Hyee-bin, Burm. 
Scarce, only found uear large towns, rarely in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests. Wood dark brown. 

62. Averrhoa carambola, Zoungya. Burm, 
Scarce, and only fond near towns. Wood . dark 
brown. | | ae 

63. Pierardia sapota. Kanayoe, Burm. Pten- 
tiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo forests, as well 
as about Rangoon. Wood dark brown. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 


in greatest perfeetion on the banks of the Sitang 
in the Kareen Forests above Tounghoo ; but it 
is also found throughout the Pegu .and ‘loun- 
ghoo Forests in abundance, more particularly 
the latter. It is also found along with Teak in 
Tharawaddy and Prome Forests. Light brown 
wood. | 


TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS OF 

64. Angestrolobus carnea. Zoungali, Burm,-and 
A mollis. Yin-bya, Burm. Plentifulin the Pegu 
aad Tpunghoo Forests. The timber. grows -very 
tall, but seldom exceeds three feet in girth. 
Wood dark brown. he OSs Bega? es 
65. Rondelgtia tmctoria, Tamayoke, Burm. 
Small timbex, which, together with the last seven 







kinds, are, adapted, from the fineness of their 
grain aud elegance of colour, for ornamental work. 
* 


Wood dark brown. Cel. 4 alt ne 
| Black Woods. © 


66. 


will not float, similar to Sissoo, — 


the 'Tounghoo district. 


a girth of three or four feet. Black wood. 


67. Oussia Sumatrana. Mayalee, Burm. pleuti- 
ful throughout the Hlaine, Pegu and ‘Tounghoo 
Black. 


Forests. It is the Bombay blackwood 
wood. 

68. Inga sylocarpa. 
and J. bigemina. 'Tauyeu, Burm. 
affording irouwood. 
Ka-doe by the Burmese. 
the Teak Forests. In 


It is found 


wood. 


69. Diospyros melanozylon. Ebony or Ouk- 
chinya, Burw. This tree is found throughout the 
forests, seldom however of greater girth than 


three or four feet. It is very plentiful. Black 


wood, 
Light brown Woods. 

70. Dipterocarpus alatus. <Aing, Burm 
This timber is called in Bengal Battee Sal. It 
is excellent for every purpose of house-building, 
especially for posts. It is found chiefly to 
grow on laterite in the Tounghoo and Prome 


districts. Light brown wood. ; 
71.  Dipterocarpns turbinatus. hauycen, 


Burm. Timber of great size and strength. It 
is fit for any purpose for which Saul is em- 
ployed, being of the same family. It is chiefly 
employed far canoe and boat building. It 
is found in all the Forest districta, except Prome 
where it is scarce. Light brown wood. 

72. Shorea robusta or. Saul. Eing-gyeen, 
Rurm. This timber is found chiefly ou the 
Shan side of the Tounghoo district, and in the 
Forests north of Tounghoo. Light brown wood. 

13. Melicocca trijuga. Jobin Burm., A most 
valuable timber, called by the Burmese Kobin, 
and employed by the natives of the country for 
eart-wheels, oil-mills, and other purposes requir- 
wng vreat strength and solidity, It is found 















Dalbergia. Yindike, Burm. Of this there 
are fonr kinds, sll yielding a heavy timber, which 
These trees 
are very plentiful in the ‘Pharawaddy aud 
Haine districts, also inthe lower parts of 
The timber seldom at- 
tains a very large size and is generally found of 


Pyin Kadoe, Burn. 
‘Two species, 
‘Lhe first is called Pin- 
in all 
the Prome Forests it 
is usually about six feet in girth, but in all the 
other forests it attains a larger size, frequently 
eleht or nine feet. Itis most pleutiful through- 
out the province. The second species is of small- 
er girth, but grows to a great height. Black 


74. Dillenia augusig, Zinbyewn, Lurm. 
also D. scabra. Byew, Burm. and D. specio- 
sa. ‘Thabyew, Burm. The* two first are 
plentiful in the Forests of the Pegu district, but 
become scarce to the north of it, and the third 
species is scarce even there. They all three 
afford large and good tunber for house building. 
Light brown wood. —. 

15. Hopea odorata. Thingan, Burm. This 
timber, which is said to be plentiful in the 
‘Tenasserim Forests, 1s scarce in Pegu, and a 
few trees are to be found about the vicinity of 


Rangoon. Light brown wood. - 
16. Azadaracta Indica. ‘Thembau-kamakah, 


Burm. or Neem, is plentiful in the Prome 
district only ; itis a large, but soft timber, only 
fit for flooring. Light brown wood. 

The above list embraces all the useful tinber 
found in the Forests of the Pegu Province, except 
Teak. Besides timber well adapted for house- 
building, the list contains several promising 
kinds that have never yet been fairly tried for 
ship-building, and which in point of strength 
are equal to Teak or Qak. ‘The timbers referred 
to more especially are Nos. 78, 68, 54, 55, 
30 and 37, Nos. 25, 28, 19, 14 and 4 are 
also deserving of trial for ship-building, and 
No. 56 for any special purposes, where great 
strenoth and density are required. Until these 
trials are decided, the timber employed = for 
house-building purposes should be restricted for 
other kinds. -- Alc Clelland. 

(8211) Penang Woods. 

The following Furniture woods grown in 
Penang or Prince of Wales’ Island, were sent by 
the Singapore Committee to the Exhibition of 








1851 ; viz. Siam wood : ebony ; Wild Duman. 
Uncertaiii ngsena woud, Guava wood ; Kamun- 





ing, Ser Baymah or Ansena. Mirlimoh, two 

kinds. Baloh Bunga. Root of Betelnut tree. 

Root of Cocoanut tree. Clove wood. Root of 

Eboeh tree, Timbusu, Ranggas, Penang wood, 

Kulim Baloh, Ibool wood. | a 
These arranged tabularly are, 





. Angsena, or senna Baymah.| 11. Ebony. | 2) 
. Balah Bungah. }2. Guava wood, 
113. [bool wood,  -  * 


4 V4, Kamuning. 
$15. Mirlimoh 
(16, Penang Wood. __ 


VI? Ranggas 
418; Siam Wood. 
19, Timbusi. 


. Baloh. 

. Baloh Bungah. | 
6. Betel-nut tree root. — 
7. Clove}tree. — | 
8 
9 


l 
9 
8. Balaeh. 
4 
5 


- Cocoa-nut tree root, 
. Durian (wild). 
10. Eboeh-tree root. | . 
. Woods of Penang (Col. Frith) 
1 Brantey, Light brown colour. An inferi- 
or weak wood; used for building. 


PENANG WOODS. SINDE FORESTS. 


9 Punho. A large tree; occasionally used 
for building. — | 

3 Bintagon. A large tree ; oceasionally us- 
ed for masts 7 : 

4 Curupas, dark red colour. Used for 
beams of houses. 

5 Cooran, light brown. colour. Used for 
planks for building. | | | 

6 Chinjeritt, brown colour, specific gravity 
2.165. A smalftree; used for furniture. 

7 Cumpas, light brown colour. A large 
tree; used only for planks. 

8 Cawa-Arang, pale brown colour. A very 
large tree ; used for furniture and ornamental 
work. 

9 Canis. A large tree ; used for door frames. 

10 Chiuracy, brown colour, specific gravity 
1.081. Used for beams ; does not work kindly. 

1L Cawa-Arang, light brown colour. Only 
used for furniture. 

12 Cocoa-nut, brown colour. 
eularly. 

13 China red wood, red colour. 
for furniture. 

14 Ceylon ebony, black colour. Used for 
inlaying and ornamental furniture 

15 Damarlout, brown colour. 
building and general purposes. 

16. Dunorhung, brown colour, specific gravity 
1,235. Used by the Chinese for carved images. 

17. Drum, light brown colour. A very small 
tree ; used for ornamental furniture. 

18 Hama Raja. A very sinall tree little used. 

19 Maddang Kamenhir. Used by the Chinese 
for making boxes. 

99 Miraban, light red colour. Much used 
for ship- building, furniture, &c. 

21 Maddang ‘Tandack, dark brown colour. 
Not used at all. 

22 Maskaw, light brown colour ; specific 
pravity 1016. Used for plankeens, carriages, 
furniture &c. 

23 Mankadu, brown colour. A 
Damarlout much used for beams. 


94 Maliler, white colour. A small tree ; used 
for work boxes and ornamental work. 

25 Maribot, purple colour ; specific gravity 
0.939. A very large tree, difficult to work : used 
for furniture. 

296 Mandara, pale red colour, specific gravity 
0.939. A small tree ; used for ornamental fur- 
niture. Oo 

27 Nebong, dark colour. A tall and thin, but 
straight tree ; used for railings. — 

98 Papisrang, pale brown cofeur. Six to 
nine feet in circumference, forty feet long ; not 
good for beams ; chiefly used for furniture. = 

29 Pasa Linija, light brown colour. A large 
tree ; used only for planks ; soon decays. 

30 Pala. A tall thin tree ; used for planks. 


Cut perpendi- 


Only used 


Used for 


31 Pinang Bach, brown colour. A large: 


tree ; used for beams. 





species of 


82 Pala Utan, light-brown colour. A large 


tree ; ouly used for planks. - 


83 Papisrang, pu'ple colour..A strong wood ; 
used for beams. — yey eae 

34 Penang ‘leak, brown colour. Scarce now. 

35 Penang Jack, yellow ‘colour. Used only 
for ornamental furniture. _ fe dpe 

36 Rangha as, light brown colour. Used for 
furniture. : Be _ 
°37 Rokam, light red colour.’ Used for boxes 
and furniture. | ‘ 


88 Red wood, red colour, specific gravity 
1.000. In eeneral use for furniture. 


39 Sankuang, pale brown colour. Used only 
for ornamental work. 

40 Satin wood, straw colour. 
wood for ornamental furniture &. 
4) Siam ebony, black colour. 
ornamental furniture inlaying &c. 

42 Teak, brown colour. In general use. 

43 Tampinnis, light red colour. A fruit: tree ; 
used for ornamental furniture, billiard cues, &c. 

44 ija, light brown colour. Used for fur- 
niture boxes &c. 

45 (No name), purple colour. 
used for all sorts of rough work. 


A beautiful 


Used only for 


Not durable ; 
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(8212) Sinde. The forests of Sinde. 





During our sojourn in this Province we have 
often been struck with the beautiful and magni- 
ficent appearance of some ofthe Forests which 
are to be found scattered througout the country, 
particularly those in Lower Sind—the greater 
number of which are planted—not actual Forest. 
We need but ask our readers to pass over the 
Hills from Sonda en route to Jerruck, where beauty 
in its richest garb awaits them far beyond our 
description, with the noble river seen at the dis- 
tance winding its way as it were through these 
gigantic woods ; amazement here stops the tra- 
veller to enquire how scenery so transparently 
beautiful was ever formed for such an arid waste 
as Sind is supposed to be. Wedo not mean to 
say that there are not other parts equally pic- 
turesque ; we know there are—but we allude to 
this spot from its proximity aswell as to our 
remembrance of the “first impression” made years 
gone by, and which have been confirmed by sub- 
sequent visits year after year. | 

‘These Forests, under the rule of the Ameers, 
were mere hunting preserves, and were admir- 
ably adapted from the thickness of their under- 


| wood for the cover of wild animals of every sort, 


and no one but their keepers were allowed to 
enter them. No attention whatever was paid to 
their ‘Timber, in fact they were hunting grounds 
in reality, and death to the man, in those days of 
oppression and tyranny, found in them, ‘killing 
the “‘ Lord’s game.” - 

_ From statistical Reports before us we gather 
that the Forests in number amount to about 72, 
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ineluding the Forest jungles in Upper Sind (not 
walled in like those in Lower Sind) of Bhan..or 
Poplar, which spring up spontaneously on the 
river bank when the inundation subsides, The 

Forests cover an area of about 1,59,688 acres, 

in the cultivation about 34,555, wasteland 

55,885, and wood area 69,753. =... .. 

The produets of the Forests are Timber, Fire- 
wood, Enarcosl, Gum Lac, Bark, Baubul Seeds, 
Grass and. Reeds for Mats. The common wooils 
found are Bavbul, Bhan, Kunda, Tali, (Sissoo of 
Upper India) Tree Tamarisk, Jamul, Sirme and 
Mountain or bitter Neem. | 
The Baubul is very abundant and grows to a 
very large size. It is exceedingly hard and 
weighty. For agricultural implements and all na- 
tive purposes it is excellent. It is also much used, 
we are informed, by the Indus Flotilla, for pad- 
dle flats, rudders, stanchions and boats’ knees— 
in fact we believe it is used, for every purpose to 
which wood can be applied. Besides other parts 
of the Baubul are used, its bark is employed in 
tanning, its pods form a valuable food for the cat- 
tle, its young branches are the favourite food of 
eamels and goats, its bark yields gum and lac, 
and for all these articles, wood, bark, pods and 
lac, a sale is always found. 
~The Kunda or Prosopis is very plentiful and 
only used as _firevrood. 

The Bhan or Popiar is only used for rafters 
and turning work. It is nowhere to be found in 
the Bombay Presidency. 

The Sirree or Madras Blackwood, the [ales or 
Blackwood of Upper India, the guz or Tree Ta- 
marisk, are found in many of the Forests, but in 
small numbers. . 

The products of the Forests above enumerated 
are all consequent on our occupation of the 
country, and have conferred inestimable blessings 


on the people. sj. i 

The grazing alone is much appreciated by the 
natives from its shade, and brings in a Revenue 
of between 8 to 9 thousand Rupees per annum. 
The supply of fuel to the Indus Flotilla must be 
enormous, 90,000 maunds per annum, and then 
there are the other products, giving we should 
say, a gross Revenue of not less than 20,000 Ru- 
pees, or thereabout. This in our opinion is under- 
rating the Revenues of the Sind Forests, altho’ 
it is said they are yearly diminishing in size from 
their being washed away by the encroachments 
of the river and from the Canals, which runs 
through them, not -being cut as they used to be 
during the time of the Ameers, to admit water 
for watering the trees. =. 

The superintendence of the Forests has passed 
through many hands since the beginning, but: we 
believe none gave so much satisfaction as did Dr. 
Stock while they were wnder-his. management. 
For works of this description where improvements 
are so invaluable to. the Revenues, men of first 

































tree, used in boat building. 


Wood not used 


tree used in building, 


as well as a general acquaintance with the prevail- 
ing Revenue system is desirable.—Scindian, 
Jaly 12. 1886. ee ee 
(8218) Singapore Woods, or Malay Woods, 
being woods from Singapore. 
This collection, st the 1851 Exhibition, con- 
sisted of about one hundred specimens, many 
having no labels; those marked are as follows : 
1 Angsanah. (17 Leban |” 
2 Biliong. 18 Meosbon. 
8 Biliong Wangi, |19 Medansi Miniak. 


e 


4 Bras Bras. 120 Medansi Buah yeah. 
5 Bitangor Wood. |21 Medansi Tandoh. 
6 Changis. 22 Medansi Kitanahan. 
7 Glam. 23 Medansi. Kounit. 

8 Jambu-ayer-utan. (24 Polai wood. 


9 Kayau Arang. 25 Peragah. 
10 Kamuning. 26 Rangygas, 
11 Krautai. 27 Simpoh Ryah. 
12 Arangi. 28 Simpoh brekit 
13 Arangi Klat. 29 Slumar. 


14 Kayu Brombong. 
15 Kledang. 31 Tampinis. 
16 Lakah wood. 32 Timbusu. 


Of these ‘‘ Binlangor’” wood is the most used 


80 Tan Pang. 


especially in ship building, serving for planks, 


masts, spars, &c. it grows in the greatest 


abundance round Singapore, and is | largely 
exported to the Mauritius, California, &c. 


The “ Glam” tree, furnishes a paper-like bark, 
used in caulking the seams of vessels, __ 

The wood of the “ Polai” tree, which is used 
to make floats for fishing-nets, is a very remark- 
able light, white wood, and might probably be 


imported and used with advantage as a substitute 
for cork, and some similar substances. 


(8214) Tavoy. Timber Trees and 
Tavoy. (Dr. Wailtich.) 


1 Acacia, Popeeah, Burm. A very large tree, 


W oods of 


used for posts and rollers 


2 do Paingadoo, Burm. ; 

8 Anacardium, Thubbamboo, Burm. A large 
4 Artocarpus, Thouenben, Burm. Do do do. 
5 do A large tree. Mb ow 

6 do Pynyathe or tannabeng,: Burm. 


7 Bignonia, Thathee, Burm. A very large tree. 
8 do. (?) Thuggainee Burm. A large 


ae 










9 do Lainbha Burm. A micdle-sized tree. 
10 Calophytigm, Turra-phee, Burm. Used for 
masts &c. 4.6." - a 
11 CarapgyFetla-oon Burm. Used in building. 
12 Careyé,: Kaga, Burm. Large timber tree: 
18 -Castanea Martabanica. Norne or zitha, 
Burm, af | 


(414: Cerbera Manghas, | ullooa, Burm. Wood 


rate abilities are necessary. Botanical attainments ‘ not used. 


e 


19386. 


; | TAVOY. WOODS. 
15  Dillenia, Zimboon, Burm. Used in build- | 51 — Sterculia, (?) Kununu, Burm. An enor- 
16 Dipterocarpus grandiflora. ‘Ain or aintha, | 62 — Do. Thikadoo, Barm. | 
Burm. An immense tree. _ 53 Symplocos, (?) ‘Kain-tha-phogee, Burm. 
17 Do. Do. Do. Kunnean phin, Burm. | Used in boat-building = | 
Used astimbers 54 Syndesmis Tavoy and, Ka-tha Berm. A 
18 Euphorbiacea. Yamula, Burm. Used for | very large tree, used for building, boxes, &c. 
frames of lacquered WATE, ee 55 Do.Do. Kunnun keunka; Kunnun keunla, 
19 Burya. Thaun, Burm, Used for fuel only.| Burm, Used for beams, posts. &e. 
56 Terminalia. Thuphanga, Burm. — 


20 Excoecarfi? Thurrotha, Burm. 
21 Fieus. Thubbvo, Burm. Used in house) 57 Ternstroemia. Puzzeen 2wa, Burm. A large 
tree, used in building, : an 


carpentry. A? aoe, j 
22 Do. Do Do. ‘Thuppan, Burm. Large) 58 Uvaria. Thuhbor, Rurm A large tree, used 
tree ; wood not used. | for boat building. ee 
23 Garcinia. Pulloua, Burm. Large tree, used | 59 Wrightia antidysentrica. Lathou, Burs. 
for posts, &e. . | Small tree, not used. 7 _ 
24 Grewia. Miaya, Burm. et Xylocarpus. Keannan, Burm. Very durable 
timber. | 


95 Heritiera Fomes. Kunnazoo, Barm. Very 
large tree ; very hard and durable wood. 61 Zizyphus. Zeethee, Burm. Hard and dura- 
ble wood. — 


96 Hibiscus macrophyllus. Used in building. 
62 2 Ahnaun, Burm. Strong, hard and 


297 Do. Do. (?) 
very durable timber, used in ship-building. 







































28 Hopea floribunda. Tantheya, Burm. A very 
lfrge tree. 








29 Lagerstroemia. Kuenmounee or puma, Burt. Res ? Bah-mah-thoa, Burm. Useful tim- 
Used in building. | iad 9 ae See | : 
3() Laurus. Kullowa or Kurrowa, Burm. G4 > Con-moo Burm. Good timber, 


used for building houses and boats. 
65 ? Kaantha, Burma. A small but valua- 
ble wood. | | 
66 ? Kaungo-kurrs A heavy but dura- 
ble wood, used in boat building : specific gravity 
0.690. 


-3] Do. Panatha, Burm. Used in_house- 
carpentry. 

82 Do. Maythen, Burm. A large tree, good 
useful wood, much used. 

88 Do. Keemna, Burm. Smalltree, used for 











posts es | | 
34 Laurus. Thuggoo, Burm. Used for oars, 67 ? Keahnaun, Burm. Strong crooked 
&e. wood, used for stocks. 











685 Do. Thitya, Burm. Very large tree,| 68 ? Kuddoot alain, Burg. A large tree, 
used in building, &c. used in house and ship building. © 

36 Do. Kayzai, Burm. Used in house-car- | 69 © Kuddoot-nu, Burm. Inferior wood, 
pentry. | | used in boat building. | | 

37 Mimusops, Thubbae, Burm. Used in ship-| 70 ® Kummi, Burm. | 
building. 71 ? Mainaban, Burm. Used for bows, 





38 Do. Elengi. 


lances, beams, rafters &c. ; 
39 Murraya. Maikay, Burm. A tough close | 


4, 














grained wood, used for handles. 72 ® May-klin, Burm. Used for rudders 
40 Myristica, Thounsanga, Burm. A. large and encore M ka, B Used j 

tree, used in boat-building. _ ae dj ? May-maka, Burm. Used in ship- 
41 Do. Koathoe or Kunneen, Burm. Apes ‘ -d 

large tree, used in flooring houses. Ps a May-rang, Burm. Said to be very 
42 Osyris peltata, Phaoun, Burz. | aa : | 
43 ~©Pierardia, (? ) Kunna or Kuzzo, Burm. 15 ? May-tobek, Burm, Used for the 


bottoms of ships ; preferred to teak. 7 

76 —_——? Megeone, Burm. A large tree used 
in building, 8 7 
{{———? Penlay-peen, Burm. Used in build- 
ing. bee 7 
18— 


44 Pinus Dammara, Burm. <A very large tree, 
used in building, = =  _ 

48 -Pterocarpus, (?) Paddow, Burm. A large 
tree, used for furniture, &c. ae pe ae, 
‘46 Rottlera, Mimasko, Burm. 

47. Do. Keoun lae,: Burm. A. large tee. | 
used for rudders, &. _ Bats Soe 8 BEE Se at 

48 Sandoricum, 4 
furniture. EE an eae 

49 Sapotea, (?) Palaepean, Burm. ‘A very | 
large tree, used in building. oe | 8B ~P Teatha, Burm. . 

50 Sonneratia, (?) Thaumma, Burm. A small es Thauga-et thittoo, Burm. Inferior 
tree. : wood. ho «8 a 
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: ? Pienmahne, Burm. Yields very 
atvomg knee-timber. — ufste = 3 

3 9¥9-———? Pienmah pue, Burm. 

80—-—-—-? Tantheya, Burm. 

 §l—-—-——-P Tangnet-na, Burm. 
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TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS OF 
84 -——-—~P ‘Thau-batnpo, Burm. Anferior wood, 
used for common canoes: 











8§ .—~-- ? Thau baun thau-lay, Burm. Very | 
flexible w Gail 

86 ? Thevah, Burm. Inferior wood. 

87 ~? Thounmynga, Burm. Used in 
building. | a 

88 - ? Thymbro, Burm Good strong 


durable wood, used in boat buildiug.. 
89 ? Town pine, Burm. “Good wood, 
used in boat building. | 








(8215) ZLavoy, being W ods bf ee (by Mr. 
Blundell;) Commissioner 

1 Annan. A ainall tree ; used for building. 

2 Bep-than. Used for building. 

3 Bep-won. Used for building. 

4 Bhan-blway. Used for house posts; like 
81$00 

5 Bha-ta-ka. Used for common carpentry. 

6 Daup-yan. Used for building. 

7 Eng-beng. Strong wood ; used for common 
carpentry. 

8 Kad-wot-nu, Cedrela? Burm. Used for 
house and ship-building : large timber, 40 to 70 
feet ; specific gravity 1 060. 

9 Kanna-tso. A very tough close-grained 
wood.’ 

10 Ka-nyeng kyaung khyay. Used for boat, 
ship, and house building ; yields an oil ; not at- 
tacked by insects. 

1] do do 

12. Ka-nyeng-pyan. 
used for handspikes. 

13. Katso Like toon; used in building &c. 

14 Keung-thmoo-ysepsay A rough, strong 
wood ; used for posts. &c. 

15 Kengthep: -guyung-ywept A light, inferior 
wood; used in building. 

16 "Kengthep-pheoot-kyay.- d 
wood; used in building. 

17. Khamoung-nee. Tleavy wood, not uttack- 
ed by insects. 

18 Khamoung-pyion. 
yellowish-grey wood. 

19 Kharaway-nu. . Porous, 
wood, not attacked by inscets. 

20 Kouk-ko. Employed for bottoms of boats. 

21 Kyay-tsay-gyu-khy ay. A heavy, com- 
pact, dark woo ; suitable for gunstocks. 

22 Kyay- teas bajone Useful for common 


do do rather shaky. 
A heavy, grey wood ; 


sound = sinall 


Small sized, compact, | 1 


heavy, strong 


carpentry. 
23 Kyep-yo. A kind of teak. 
24 Kywon-bo. A soft wood like the nauclea. 


25 Kywon-ma, do — do ; a variety. 
26 Lienman. A amall tree ; heavy, close 
grained, light colored wood, like ‘terminalia. 

27 Mala-ka. Small sized, strong wood ; use- 
ful for handles. 

98 Ma-yam. Ah indestructible, strong, heavy, 
dark red wood. 


EASTERN ANT) SOUTHERN ASIA. 
29 Mee-kyaung-kyay: A heavy wood, not at- 
tacked by insects. 


30 Meep-thua-ban. A sinall-sized, compact, 


grey woo; used for handles, &. 
31 Miaup. bout. Used for furniture, &c 
382 Mya-kamaun. A valudble strong black 


wood ; used for knife areas 

33 ‘Myeng-ta-bep, A. strong, 
wood ; adapted for a 

34 ‘Ngoo-beng A strong wood ; used for 
posts and planking. 

35 Noalee-lyeng. A close-grained, strong, 
heavy wood; useful for handles. 

36 Pan-loun. A close grained red 
used for building. 

37 Pantheet-ya. A good white rough wood ; 
useful for boat building. ; 

38 Patseng-tsway. Small sized strong wood. 

89 Patseng-ngo. A superior high- coloured 
aromatic wood, like mahogany. 

4.0 Peng-lay- byun. Small sized tough wood. 

41 Peng- -lay-oun. Strong, rough, red wood, 
like Mimosa serissa. 

42 Peng-lay-kaboay. A heavy small sized 
wood ; suitable for handspikes, handles. &c. 

43 YPee-daup. Mimosa. Burm. 

44  Pinnay. Artocarpus. Bur mn. Strong, ‘close 
vrained yellow wood. 

* 45 Pyaung-pyion. A compact, heavy, yellow 
wood. 

46 Pyeng-khado. Small sized, heavy, close- 
grained, red wood 

47 ‘Tag-nyeng. <A useful furniture wood. 

43 ‘Ta keep-nee. A very strong, close grained, 
heavy, light coloured wood. 

49  Tha-bhan. Used fer canoes. 

50 Tha byay-nee. A strong, close grained, 
brownish grey wood ; used for house posts. 


blueish-grey 


oil. ; 


51 ‘Tha- byoo. A heavy close-grained wood. 

52 Theet-ta-gyee. Suitable for common car- 
pentry. 

53 Theet-ya-han. A close-grained teak, used 
for posts. 


54 ‘Theet-ya-nee. A close-grained brown wood ; 
rather shaky. 


55 Theet-ya-pyion. A heavy strong wood. 
56 Thiem. A serviceable wood. 
57 Thingan-kyaup. A close-grained, heavy, 


strong wood; used in ship aud houwse-building, 
for carts &c. 

58 Thmeng-ba. Like red Jarool; used for 
posts and cotton-rollers. 

59 ney-tshout. A small, heavy, coarse, 
d “awed for door frames and boat 








ierrt: Rough, knotty wood ; used 
eyiear-handies. 

61 “Toung-bhien. A light, porous wood ; used 
for common carpent 

62 Toung-byeng. ‘A kind of red saul. 

68 Toung-byion. A close grained, brown, 
shaky wood. 
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64 Toung-kha-ray. Red Jarool; used in 
boat building. — 

63 Tseng byion. Acompact greyish-brown 
wood; suitable -for common carpentry. 

66 Tsoay-dan.+.Used for gun-stocks 

67 Wonthay-khyay. A small, strong, com- 
pact, yellowish white wood. : 

68 | Yow-ma-lay. A strong, heavy, rough, white 
wood; used for house-posts. 
69 Zoo-lat. A small, heavy, compact, yel- 
lowish-white wood. - 


+ (§216) Tinnevelly. Woods of Tinnevelly by 
Colonel Frith. - | 





1 Arrava. Pentaptera, Light brown colour. 
Used for building, handspikes, tools, &c., 
2 Auttee, Red colour. Used for furniture. 
8 Augeneepelah, Brown colour ; specific gra- 
vity 0.484. General work. 
4 Cangoo, whitish brown colour. 
spikes and wheel wright’s work. 
5 Kloopay, Red colour. Building in general. 
6 Hill teak, Light brown colour. General 
purposes. 
7 Karootauley, Black colour. Fancy work. 
8 Koongheelyara, Light brown colour. Used 
for building purposes ; yields dammer. 
9 Kotamaram, Brown colour ; specific gravity 
0.723. Building in general. 
10 Mookersey, Red colour. Building in ge- 
neral. 
11 Munjet Kerddumpah, Ligut straw colour. 
Building in general. 
12 Mathgirie vamboo, whitish brown colour. 
A strong light wood ; used for general purposes. 
13. Marootho, white brown colour. Building 
in general. | 
14 Mathgirie vamboo, old ; Red colour. A 
strong light wood. 
15 Naungoo, Red colour ; specific gravity 1.009. 
Used for building, wheel wrighta work, hand- 
spikes. 


Iland- 


16 Nuffell ; Red colour ; specific gravity 0.717. | 


Building in general. 

17. Nelly, Light-brown colour. Building in 
general. 

18 Nurryveroosoo, Whitish brown 
Building in general 

19 Nagakunny, Whitish brown colour. Build- 
ingin general. | 

20 Oonnay, Red colour ; specific gravity 0.928 
A strong wood, used for wheelwright’s work, 
handspikes. 

91 Oosulay, Light brown colour ; 
gravity 0°832 ; building in general. 7 
22 Polava, Light brown colour, Musket- 
stocks, and building purposes — | 
23  Paulay, Deepstraw colour. Fancy work. 
24  Pooversoo, Red colour; specific gravity 
0.860. Used for making bandies. 


colour. 


specific 


25 Ponpathera, Whitey Lrown colour ; specific 
gravity 0.683. Used. for dbuildi.g purposes. 

26 Poonuay, Deepstraw colour. Used for 
building purposes. ee ue? © 

27 Poovey, Light brown colour; specific 
gravity 0-840. Used for building purposes. 

28 Paselay, Whitey brown colour. Used for 
furniture. gee ge Oe Bees : 

29 Sammerm, Red colour. Furniture of any 
description. | pt one ge. 

30) Sarakontay, Whitey drown colour. Build- 
ing in general : 

81 Sampayapaulay, Light brown colour, 
specific gravity 0°792. Building purposes. 

32 Thothakutty, Red colour. Furniture of 
every description. 

83) ‘Thunnaka, Whitey brown colour. Making 
trunks. 

34 'Thokay,Red colour ; specific gravity 0°95 0. 
Building purposes. 

35 Yangy, Light brown colour. Wheelwright’s 
work. | 

386 Yekauley, Light brown colour. 
in general. 

37. Vamboo, Light ‘straw colour; specific 
rravity 0-795. Building in general. 

38 Vankay,Light brown colour ; specific gra- 
vily 0°888, Building in general. 

39 Veroosoo, Whitey brown colour. Building 
in general.. 

40 Vakanatty, Whitey brown colour, Building 
in general. 

41  Vemmarm, Brown colour ; specific gravity 
0786. Building in general. 


Building 





(8217) Travancore. Woods of Travancore by 
(Colonel Irith ) 7 

} Ahguilb. Light yellow colour, specific 
gravity 0.674. Very abundant ; used for furniture. 

2 “Attoo vunjee. Amber colour, specific 
gravity 0°480. Very cheap ; used for firewood. 

8 “Aranellah. Dark brown colour, specific 
gravity 0°645. For building common houses. 

4 Chinny. Rather dark colour, specific gravity 
0-515. From 8 to 16 feet in circumference ; used 
for building canoes. 

5 Chkerrotimba. Dark colour, specific gravity 
0-843. About 3 feet in circumference, used for 
house building, tools Xe. 

6 Cherrotanny, Light colour. Firewood. 

7 Carcemaradoo Dark brown colour, 2 to 6 
feet, in circumference ; used for carts and building. 

8 Chorocadamlmo, Yellow colour, specific gra- 
vity 0°529. Used for packing cases. 

a A Vy a : . ° 

9 Chitta linny. Red colour, specifie gravity 
0847, 1 to 14 feet in circumference ; used for 
furniture. | 
10 Cherro vunjee, Browncolour, specific gra- 
vity 0.644. Used for firewood. 
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‘11° «~Cherro nalampella, Light brown colour, 
specific gravity 0°483. For making canoes. _ 

12 Cherro canny, Light brown colour. Only 
for firewood. +e | 
(13 © Cunda Jah pallah, | 
making sandals. tes en. 

14 Channy marm, Brown colour. For build- 
ing common houses. =, 

15 Channy vengah, Light yellow colour, 1 to 
6 feet in circumference. House building. 


Bamboo ‘colour. For 


16 Carrimarriddy, Dark colour, 1 to 4 feet. 


in circumference ; used by wheel wrights. 

17. Cherropoona, Dark colour. Building 
houses. | 

18 Conjah marm, Red colour. Furniture, 
&c. 

19 Conjee marm, Light red colour, specific 
gravity 0°650. Furniture, &c. 

20 Channee, Brown colour, Used for oil-mills, 
&c. 

21 Dhannee, Dark colour, specific gravity 
0°733.Very strong, but knotty, used for common 
buildings. 

29 Vllahneel, Light red colour, specific gra- 
vity 0-779. A small free, used for temples, 
pagodas, and furniture. 

93 Eramnboo, Dark brown. For common 
houses. | . 

24 Jackwood, Yellow colour, specific gravity 
0°554, 2 to 4 feet in cirumference, strong wood ; 
used for furniture. 

95  Kullentake, Brown colour, specific gravity 
0:749. Buldings,wheel wright’s work, &c. 

2¢, Karanchilly, Dark colour, specific gravity 
0-519. Buildings and small boats. 

27 Kyeattee, Ash colour, specific gravity 0:972. 
Carts and buildings. 

28 Kanjarum or nux vomica, Ash colour, 
specific gravity 0°796. For making cots. . 

29 Karity, or black wood, Black colour, speci- 
fic gravity 0-948 ; 2 to 4 feet in circumference, 
strong wood; used for furniture. 

80 Kanjarom, Ash colour. Used for common 


building. 


81 Marya cadamba, Yellow colour. Used for 
packing-cases.” . 
32 Moolu venga, Copper colour, specific gra- 


vity 0°831. Used for common buildings. 

33 Masoodah, Ash colour, 2 to 8 feet in circum- 
ference ; used for building 

84 Myle Ella, Ash colour. Used for carts, 
buildings &. | oe | 

35 Mally velly ravaa, Light brown colour, 
specific gravity 6°664. For building houses only. 

36 Munjaddy, Purple colo, specific gravity 
0:°667. For building houees. only. . 

87 Myle ellah, Light green colour, specific 
gravity 0°896. For building houses only. — 

88 Manny marootha, Flesh colour. For carts 
and building houses. oo a 

39 Magadamboom, White colour, specific gra- 
vity 0-462. Used for light work generally. 
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40 Munny martha, Brown colour specific gra 
vity 0°607. 1 to 6 feet in circumference ; use 
forfurniture. | 

41 Manja cadamboo, Light yellow colow 
Used for packing-cases. 8 (a ts 

ac Muttalla, Brown colour. Used for ligh 
work. | —— | 
43  Neelahampellah, Light brown colow 
Used for house building, ceilings, &. 

44 Nanamboo, Brown colour. Used for com 
mon buildings. | 

45 Neelumpallah, Light brown colour. Use 
for light work. | | 

46 Nurmanjee, Bamboo colour. Used fo 
light work. | | 

47 Nurmarithy, Brown colour, specific gravit 
0°615. Building common houses. 

48 Nulampallah, Dark brown colour. 2 to | 
feet in circumference, and 30 feet long ; used fo 
common houses and carts. 

49 Odoorah venga, Dark brown colow,, spec 
fic gravity 0°853. 4 feet in circumference, and 4 
feet long ; a strong good wood, used for wheel: 
gun carriages, &c. 

50 Oddysaga, Dark brown colour. Used fa 
common building purposes. 

51 Oddamarm, Dark colour. 38 feet in ci 
cumference, used for tent-pegs, mallets, &c. 
very strong wood. 

62 VPaul-teak, Brown colour, specific gravit 
0-739. Used for furniture, gun-carriages, &c. 

53 Poon. Brown colour, specific  gravit 
0.623, 2 to 4 feet in circumference and 80 fee 
long ; used for masts. 

54 Pongah. Brown colour, specific gravit 
0.988. For building houses. 

55  Pobolyetty. Black colour, specific gravit 
0.858, 2 to § feet in circumference, strong wood 
used for furniture. 

58 Poody vaga, Brown colour, specific gravit 
0.400, 4 to 10 feet in circumference,40 feet long 
strong, never splits ; used by wheelwrights. 

57 Ponghu, Brown colour ; specific gravit 
0.960, 3 feet in circumference,used for building 

58 Thevahdarum, or cedar wood, Flesh colou 
specific gravity 0.457, 2 to 8 feet in circumferenc 
used for palanquins, cabin fittings, furniture & 

59 Tharanchilly, Bamboo colour, 5 to 8 fet 
in circumference ; used for canoes only. | 
60 ‘Tekkeer attovye anjelly. Brown colou 
specific gravity 0.528, 4 to 6 feet in circumference 
used for house and ship building. 

61 ‘Tharanjulla. Bamboo colour, specif 
gravity 0.576. Used for common building. 

62 ‘Tambagum. Brown colour, specific gravil 
0.910, 5 feet in circumference; very stron 
wood ; used for houses, blocks &e 

63. Venpalla. Ash colour. Only used for car 
ed figures, sandals &. 

64. Vatanboo, Brown colour, specific gravil 
0,434. Only used for firewood. — 


a oma rr 


ly near the surface, and is easily reduced by 
a 1941 








est known, though it eceurs in comparatively 


TIN. ; 


65 Vatanboo. Light Brown colour, 2 feet in 
circumference ; used for railings, fences, &c. 

66 Varoodah. Yellow colour, specific gravity 
0.855. Used for building houses. | Y 


. 


67 Velha abguill, Light brown colour, 2 to 4 
feet in circumference ; used for furniture, 


68 Veytty. Light brown colour. Used ‘for 


making carts, ceilings, &. 
69 Vaimboo, flesh colour, specific gravity 
0.483, 2 tod feet in circumference ; uacd for 
tables &c. OT - 
70 Vellah ahguill, 


long; used for furniture. | 

71 ‘Vella carduntha, Brown colour, 3 to 6 
feet in circumference, 46 feet long ; strong wood ; 
used for furniture. | | . 
92 Velty marm, Purple colour, specific 
gravity 0.623. Used only for firewood. 

73 Vataloo. Purple colour. 
firewood. 


74 Velty taddy, Brown colour, specific gravity 


0.635. Used only for firewood. 

75  Vanpuggalah, Light yellow colour, specific 
gravity 0.604. Used for light work. 

76 Vutty marithy, Brown colour, 
gravity 0.595. Building common houses. 

77 Vuddamba, Brown colour, specific gravity 
0.750. Building common houses. 

78 Vally canjarm, Brown colour ; specific 
gravity 0.703. Building common houses. 
79 Vellaneermaradoo, Light yellow colour ; 
specific gravity 0.573. Used for furniture. 
8() Vellallva, Brown colour. Used for light 
work. 
81 Yuttamba, Brown colour. 
ing houses, and light work. 
These Travancore woods as well as collections 
from Palamcottah, from Paulghaut, from ‘Tinne- 
velly, from Canara and from Penang, were select- 
ed and sent to Britain by the late Colonel Frith ; 
they were exhibited at the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 by Lieutenant Colonel Bonner, Mili- 
tary storekeeper of the Honorable East India 
Company. | 
(8218) TIN. 
Reseas, Abruz, ARaB. 
Yang-seih, CHIN. 
Tin, Dut. 


specific 


Used for build- 


Timmah. Jav. 
Stannum, Lat. 
Tima, Falagh. Mat. 
Ferblanc, Fr. Urzeez, PERs. 
Blech, Weissblech, Ger. | Blacha, Rus. 
Kullae. Ranga, Kuth- | Trapu, Sans. 








ail, Guz. Hinp. Hoja de lata, Sr. 
Latta, Banda Stagnate, | Tagarum, Tam. 
Ir. Kalai, Tung. 


Tin is one of those metals which were earli- 
few countries. ‘lhe acquaintance of the anci- 


occur in the native state, is accounted for by 
the circumstances that the ore is found frequent- 


White colour, | specific 
gravity 0.602, 2 feet in circumference ; 50 feet 


Used only for 


| —ng. Cye. 


quires only charcoal fog 





ents with this metal, though it does not 


TIN. 


charcoal and a moderate .degree of heat to the 
state. of metal. According to Berzelius, ‘lin is 
found in England, Saxeny, Bohemia, Hungary, 
the Isle of Banca, the Peninsula of Malacca, in 
Chili, and Mexico. Malacca furnishes the purest 
tin, and Cornwall the largest quantity." Tin oc- 
curs in two states of combination, the peroxide 
and double sulphuret of tin and copper : this last 
is rather a rare substance, and it is from the for- 
mer that the metal is almost entirely obtained. 
‘The Peroxide of Tin is found in‘Cornwall in two 
forms :—1. In veins in primitive countries, where 
it is intimately mixed with several other metal, 
as arsenic, copper, zinc, and tungsten: this is 
common Linstone. 2. Iu loose rounded masses, 
erains, or sand in alluvial soil, in which state it 
is called Stream-Tin. ‘The former, when reduced _ 
to the metallic state, yields Block-Tin; while the 
latter vields Grain-Tin, which is -the purer of 
the two. ‘The massive varieties of Oxide of ‘Tin 
are called Stream-Tin. What is termed /’0od- 
Tin is found in reniform and botryoidal masses, 
or in wedge-shaped pieces, which have arisen 
from their partial destruction : the surfaces are 
generally water-worn. Wood-Tin exhibits vari- 
ous shades of brown, which sometimes appear in 
concentric bands, giving it a ligneous appear- 
ance, whence its name. Stream-Tin has evi- 
dently been derived from thé destruction of tin 
veins or lodes, the lighter portions of stony 
matter having been carried away bv the water, 
which has rounded the fragments of the ore. 
Tin is mentioned by Moses under 
the name Bedel. It was used by the Egyptians, 
probably obtained from the East by the trade 
with India. ‘The Greeks and Romans obtained it 
through the Phoenicians from England. It a-° 
bounds in Cornwall, and in the Eastern Archipela- 
go, from Mergui to the island of Banca, It 
is brought into commerce in the form of Grain Tin 
and Block ‘Tin. Malacca Tin and Banca Tin are 
the Eastern varieties; to these Mergui Tin has 
lately been added.— Royle. It exists in large 
quantities in the Malayan Peninsula, as well as 
in Banca, Borneo, and many other islands. ‘Tin, 
we know, was employed by the Egyptians, be- 
cause it formed an ingredient in some of their 
metallic compounds; but its use has long been 
familiar to the Hindoos for forming various 
metalurgical -compounds, as well as for tinning 
copper. As it occurs as an oxide, and near the 
surface of the soil in large quantities, and re- 

y mxeducing it, we may sup- 
pose it would easily ha¥e been discovered by a 
people who forged iron and made steel. As the 





nations of antiquity employed it for hardening © 
copper, and used the alloy for forming swords 


and spear heads, so the natives of India form 
various,.compounds with copper and tin, which 


are remarkable for their hardness, and for the 


fine sounds, which they emit on being struck. 
Dr. Wight lately found that an alloy of ten grains 
Al10 





| TIN. 

of copper to two and a half grains of tin was the 
best mixture which a native made in his presence. 
British spear heads are found to consist of one 
of tin to ten of copper, and a knife, of one of tin 
to seven and a half of copper. Mr. Aikin, in 
his experiments, found that eight grains of 
copper to one of tin formed the hardest alloy.— 
Royle, Arts of India, page 470, | 

Tin is abundant in the Tenasserim ‘Provinces, 
commencing from the mountains in which the ‘l'a- 
voy and Henzai rivers have their rise. the northern 
limit of tin in the Provinces, to the southern 
boundary of Mergui, Pakchan river.” The rich- 
est locality in the Province of Tavoy, is nearly 
opposite the city of Tavoy on the eastern side of 
the mountains. ‘That large quantities of tin 
must have been found in Tavoy three hundred 
years ago, we have evidence in an ineidental 
remark from Mr. Ralph Fitch ; who, says Mr. 
Hough in the Maulmain Chronicle, * travelled 
in this part of the world in about the vear 1586, 
or 1587.” He says: * I went from Pegu to 
Malacca passing many of the sea ports of Pegn as 
Martaban, the Island of ‘avi whence all India 
is supplied with tin, Tenasserim, the island of 
Junkselon, and many others.” Captain Tre- 
menheere found the richest deposit of tin in the 
Provinces, at Kahan on Mergui Island, about 
eleven miles above the town, and near the ‘Ten- 
asserim river. ‘* Kahan itself,” he writes, ‘* is 
the highest portion of alow ridge of hills, not 
more than 200 feet above the level of the river: 
it is composed of a soft friable white sandstone 
rock, the upper portions of which are decomposed 
and irregular. The surface gravel does not con- 
tain tin. It 1s found in the crystallized form inter- 
spersed in decomposed granite, forming a vein 
about three feet wide, which is enclosed by 
the white sandstone rock, and dips down at a 
high angle with the horizon. ‘ Large scales 
of chlorite occur with it, which, as they are 
generally found where the tin is most abun- 
dant, is called by the natives ‘the mother 
of tin.” The face of the hill is in one spot 
scattered over with these, which appear to have 
been brought down from the vein with other 
matter from which the tin has been separated 
by the usual mode of washing. It will be no- 
ticed, that the granite is completely decomposed, 
and that the crystals would be easily separated 
by washing. No tin has been raised here since 
the country came into our possession, but the 
locality has been known. It was worked dur- 
ing the Burmese rule, tnd valued as supplying 
the richest ore of tin. A Burmese residing near 
the spot, pointed out the place’where his opera- 
tions had ceased. He had followed the direc- 
tion of the vein: alluded to, as well as he was 
able, and had driven a gallery’ under ground in 
an inclined ‘direction upwards, ‘till the bank 
above fell in, when the mine Was abandoned. 
He stated that ‘he had procured considerable 
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quantities of tin daily, and that he ofte 
found it in large masses mixed with vello 
ground. Arriving at the spot where his wor 
had terminated, Iset people to excavate an 
find, if possible the vein which had been descril 
ed. It was reached after about two hour: 
digging, at the depth of five feet from the su 
face of the cut in the hill.in which we stood. JI 
about a quarter of an hour, a few baskets « 
the decomposed granite were removed down th 
hill, from which an amount of the crystallize 
peroxide of tin, equal to 63.176 grains of pw 
tin, were collected. ‘* The crystullized forini 
which the ore is here found renders its separe 
tion extremely easy, and the whole processes « 
stamping and dressing, #hich ‘in England ar 
tedious and expensive operations, can thus h 
dispensed with. No arsenic or stiphar bein 
mixed with the ore, it need not be roasted befor 
itis placed in the furnace.” This ore he adds, a 
quoted by Mr. O’Rilev, ‘contains specimens c 
jmacled  erystals, which in weight and siz 
'stirpass any thing I have ever seen in Cornwall 
/or in cabinet specimens. Specimens have bec 
extracted of great weight and richness, consist 
ing of large macled crystals of tin on quartz 
aud containing more tin iu proportion to the bulk 
ine than any specimens [ have before seen. ‘Th 
largest, which measured about fourteen inchie 
square by twelve deep, was so heavy, as t 
require some exertion to hold it steady in bot! 
hands.” In another report, Captain Tremen 
here writes : “ With the view of ascertainin, 
its value in the home market, J transmitted, | 
box of average samples of the ore, toa smelt 
ing establishment in Cornwall, (Messrs. Boliths 
and Co.) having extensive connection with th 
tin mines of that country. In Apmil 184 
Mr. Thomas Bolitho informed me that —* Th 
samples of once-washed ore produce about 7( 
per cent. of tin, and the twice-washed yield: 
nearly 75 per cent. The metal is very good 
being almost free from alloy; some of thi 
samples which have been sent to me from th 
Malayan peninsula contain titanium. The or 
appears to separate from the matrix very easily 
The consumption of tin throughout the worl: 
increases so slowly, and the supply at presen 
being more than equal to the demand, -there i: 
little inducement to speculate in'+¢in” mines 
The produce of Cornwall is 6,000 tons pet 
annum, and we calculate that the quantity pro- 
duced at Java together with what is raised in 
the Malayan peninsula, will rather exceed. the 
| produce of Cornwall. The average price of tin 
in Cornwall has been about 72s. per ewt., but it 
is now as low as 66s., which is the present price 
of the best Straits tin, and tin mines are suffer- 
ing greatly from the depreciation in the value of 
their metal. It may serve’ for your gpidance to 
know, that at this moment tin ore of the descrip- 
tion of the sample twice washed, wowld fetch in 
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England about £46 per ton.’ “ The following 


calculations of the probable result of a shipment 


of tin ore and of the metal, have been oblig- 
ingly made by two mercantile gentlemen. of | 


Maulmain. They are based on the lowest prices 
which, aecording to Mr. Bolitho, were obtainable 
in the market in April 1848, atid show a pro- 
bable profit on tin ore of 7s. 8d. per ewt. ; but 
a loss on’shipment of the metal of 12s. 4d. per 


cwt. in one case, and 4s. 9d. per ewt in the other. 


. . &, . 
45 Rs. per °/) viss==percwt.14Rs.or 0 28 0 
ae 5. 


Charges. £. d. 


Duty, 0. cee vee tee ae 3 40 
Stout. boxes and shipping} 
charges in Maulmain, -... 
Freight home £ 2 per ton, .. 
Insurance 24 per cent on 40s. 
Commission and saaew 

charges 54 per cent.. 
Iuterest commission per 5 
cent on purchase, ... 


o Cc eo & © 
re ec0 =r 
to Coc SO 


Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, ... 0... 4. 


Leaves a profit perewt... .. .. . 0 7 
July 1843. Liv from Maulmain purchased at 
77 rupees per hundred viss. 


£. 8 @ 
77 Rs. per cent viss.=23 Rs. 
14 annas or percwt... ... 0 47 9 
Charges. £. s. a 
Duty, ... 010 0 


lu Maulmein shipping, oo 00 6 
per CWh. ... cee eee wee 

Insurance 2$ per cent or 6 
per cent... tee seve 20, ob. 70 

London charges, viz. com) . 
missions 24 per cent | 
Ware-house and Dock | 


en 


i) 


dues 14 per cent other = 2 ae 
incideutal expences 1§ | a 
per cent... .. «J 
Interest on Purchase. £ 8s. di. Z os d. 
Six months @ 5 per cent 0 2 4 
Freight @ £ 3 per ton, 03 90 020 7 
068 4 
Sale price per Mr. Bolitho, 056 0 


Leaves a loss of per cwt. 012 4 


EES 


Another calculation of November 1844. _ 


| at R. A. P. 
Usual cost of tin in Maul-. 
main, Rs. 77-8 per 365 lbs.,§ 23 5 2 per cwt. 
Or Res BA a we ey 
Freight to England @ 2 — 
per ton, ... see cee eve 
pes at ae is ee a ~~ § 0 
ipping charges here and in¢ — 
ee et 
Commission in London @ 7 013 
2% per cent. eon 008 | 908 . 


0 12 


| 


WB Go, 
co 
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a ar a ae 
Or, eee eee oes | tee 60 = 9 
Assumed pricein Lon-  .: 
don, one ‘eee aes 0 : 56. 0 a | 


— a loss per owt. 
Ole evevee oot 


owe 4 9 ; | 


‘The assumed rate for the ore at Maulmain, 
45 rupees per 365 lbs, would be, | think, subject 
toa reduction ; but that for the metal, is proba- 
bly the lowest average. It will be observed also, 
that the London price of 56s. per cwt. is taken 
at a period of great depression in the value of 
the article which had averaged 72s. per cwt. ; 
but it would nevertheless appear, that to send 
it to England in the state of clean ore would be 
by far the safest investment” ‘The richest tin 
locality in the Province of Tavoy is at the base 
of the eastern mountains, where the vallies are 
covered with a thick bed of diluvial pebbles and 
boulders, eight or ten feet thick, below which no 
tin is found —AZasou. 


‘The Malay and Javanese term for tin “ ¢énah,” 
is a word used in the Archipelago, as a generic 
term for both tin and lead, the epithet ‘ white,” 
or “ flowery,”—‘‘ putih” and “ sari,” being given 
to tin itself, and that of “blank,” ‘‘i/am,” to 
lead, a metal with which, being entirely a foreigu 
product, the Malayan nations are but Little ac- 
quainted. What may be called the Malayan 
tin district, or tin field, is, beyond all compari- 
son, the most extensive and the richest in the 
world, for it stretches from Tavoy, in the 14° of 
north latitude, to Billiton, in the 3° of south 
latitude, that is, over seventeen degrees of lati- 
tude, and ten of longitude. 
or worked in a great many localities within these 
wide bounds, asin the British territory of the 
Tenasserim coast,—in the Siamese island of 


Junk-Ceylon,—in various partg of the conti- 


nental territories of the Malayan states, and 
in several of the islands at the eastern end 
of the Straits of Malacca. The ore would 
seem only to become the more , abundant gs it 
approaches its termination at Bagi mand Billiton. 
The localities richest in tin are ‘Wigfertaine 

those near the junction of the satitist: 
the granite, and all the countries gh in tin are 
also observed to-be so in iron. All*the ore here- 
tofore worked, it should be noticed, has been 
found in the alluvium, or detritus of ancient 
mountains,—what is called in mining language 
« stream-works,”——obtained, in fact, by washing 
the soil in the same manner as, for the most part, 
gold in Australia and California ; for no ore has 













| ever been obtained by mining the rock contain- 


ing veins of it, although it has been traced to 
them. It must also be remembered that the 


| greater part of the tin district is covered with an’ 


immense forest, and has not been explored, so 
that tin may reasonably be expected to be found 
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TIN, TOBACCO. 
in many situations which have hitherto re- (8219) TINFOIL, — | 
mained unexamined. The supply of tin from the; - | " 'Begend. Guz. Hiwp. 
on ot he ies par the pl ie dges ; “ as Raping ~~ thin sheets, and employed 
: ities, owen aa, 1 ees addition of. mercury, to cover the sur- 
45 he labour and septal Ee eer aaM | face of glans, ras ree ee eee te mE 
to the labour and capital invested in working it, | ‘ke — Joe '* Che S ihn B glasses, 
aud without restriction {rom any, other cause, | "OT &c.— a ee ee 
With partial exceptions, the Chinese are at pre- {| (8220) TIRYAQ FAROOQ. . 
sent the effectual miners and smelters, and the | Tiriyag Farooq, also | Treeyaq or Tiriyaq. 
increase which has taken place in the quantity # ‘liriya pharka, Anas. Hinp. Se 
produced is remarkable. In the beginning of the| p> Irvine states that, as met with in Ajmere, 
present pales’ the quantity yielded by Banca | this is a black extract {most likely extract of hen- 
did not excee 560 tons, and at present, increas- bane) of a narcotic odour: imported via Bombay, 
ing yearly, it is not less than 6540 tons. Yet carefully packed in a small tin box: a powerful 
the mines of Banca have now been worked for | stimulant and is given in a sort,of convulsive dis- 
near a century and a half, being stated to have order called “ seet,” (catalepsy) : one tola costs. 
been first discovered only in the first years of | six or eight Rupees—Geni. Med. Top. p. 162. It 
the eighteenth century. ‘The tin mines of | jg however, the celebrated Theriaca Andromachi, 
Malacca were not worked at all, until as late 88 tof which the Tencrium chamedrys, the common 
1793, and not effectually by Chinese until | Germander forms an ingredient. ‘The words how- 
1840, but iu 1848 they yielded, paying @ selg- | everare merely the Arabic for the best sorts of 
norage of a tenth to the state, better than treacle, and this substance being esteemed in 
“50 tons. ‘The production in the neighbouring Baghdad as an antidote for snake bites, Tiryag 
Malay states had also greatly increased, so has come to be applied as a general term for 
that the whole quantity exported froin Malacca | antidote. The substance is in much request in 
amounted in that year to above 960 {ons. Mr. Beri-beri, 
Logan estimates the whole uantity produced in 
the Malay Peninsula at about 2350 tons, ex- 
clusive of the produce of the Siumese territory ; 
and when this is added to the produce of Banca, 
namely, 5540 tons, we have an aggrevate annual 
yield of 7890 tons, or, making but a moderate 
allowance for the produce of the Siamese mines, 
of which we have no estimate, probably not less 
than double the amount of the tin of ‘Cornwall. 
Probably, not less than five sixths of this amount 
have been brought into existence in the course 
of the present century. The price has not fallen 
with this new supply tothe market, and as in 








































(8221) TOBACCO. Nicortana. 


Bujjerbhang, ‘Tutun, Tabaco, Jap 
ARAB. Tambroca, Jav. 
Tambroea, Batt. -Tabacum, Lat. 
Sang-yen, CHIN. Tambracco, Mat. 
Doon-kola, Cyne. Quauryete, Mex. 
Tumakoo, Soon-putta, | ‘Tumbakoo, Prxs. 
CasH., Tobaka, Pou. 
Tobak, Dan. Tabaco, Port. 
Tabak, Dut. Tabak, Rus. 
T'abak, Fr. Dhumrapatra, Sans. | 
Taback, Gr. Tabaeo, Sp. 
Tumbakoo, Guz. Tutun, Dokhan,Turx. 


the case of the gold of California and Australia, Tabnone Ir. Seg a 


it may be asked how this has happened, and 
the answer must be the same, that new sources 
of consumption have been found, increased 
wealth and population keeping the demand 
equal to the supply.—Orawfurd Dict. p. 435, 
The Tia found jp the island of Banca is very 
abundant andp “a pars quality. It is cast into 
ingots weighing frém 20 to 60 lbs; the purity 
of these bars is superior to those from the 
mines in Mfalacca. All that is of a superior 
quality which is brought to China in bars, is 
called ‘ Banca tin,’ while the inferior is known 
as ‘Straits tin.’ Complaints have been made 
that both are adulterated with lead. The former 
sells for about 17 £ and the latter for 14 or 15 & 
a pecul; the consumption of foreign tin has 
decreased during the.last few years, and the 
annual importation dees not now reach 5000 
peculs. ‘Tin plates ave brought from England 
and America in boxes, containing 112 Ibs. or 
from 80 to 120 plates, and eell for about 10 £ 


Tobacco was introduced to Europe from the 
New World about the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, and is now exteusively cultivated in most 
parts of the world. | | 


Tobacco, as it occurs in commerce, is of a 
yellowish-brown colour, soft and pliable, a little 
clammy, with something of a honey, mixed with 
a narcotic, odour ; the latter, however, is not 
obvious in the fresh leaves. ‘The taste is bitter, 
acrid, and nauseous. Virginian Tobacco, though 
the strongest, is best adapted for medical use, in 
order to observe uniformity of strength. Its 
active properties are taken up by water, Spirit, 
d Wine, but are destroyed by heat. Tobacco 
labesatcly analysed by Vauquelin. Most 
Fwbaceo of commerce, as that of Virginia, 
As yieldWiby N. Tabacum, asis that of India. 
Small Havannah cigars are said to be formed of 
the leaves of N. repanda ; the Syrian and 
‘Turkish = Tobaccos by N.., rustica and the 
fine Shiraz Tobacco by NV. persica, Lind. 
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per box.— Morrison. 





TOBACCO. TOBACCO. 

In N. tabacum the Root fibrous. Stem erect, ornamental annual, with greenish ycllow flowers, 
branched, and viscid, from 2 to 6 feet high. Leaves native of Chili, reaching} five feet high. 
sessile, oblong, lanceolate, the lower ones} ™- 4. Cerinthoides, or honey wort tobacco, an 
decurrent, very large, a little hairy, viscid. oraamentel suaus) with greenish yellow flowers, 
Flowers in terminal panicles. Bracts linear- sau a lat Pitan ahttiog 
acute. Calyx tubular, swelling. 5-cleft, hairy, 
glutinous. Corol  rose-coloured, funnel-shaped, 
throat inflated, ventricose, limb spreading, plicate, 
with 5-cleft acuminate segments. Stamens 5, | 











white flowers, native of Cuba. rising two feet high. 

There ate a few species, native of the Province 
of Buenos Ayres, which may be particularised 
N. baxariensis, having white flowers, 1. glauca, 


n. N. repanda, Havanna tobacco, an annual witl@ 


declinate. Ovary ovate. Style long. Stigms 
emarginate. Capsule usualy 2-celled, 2-valved 
opening crosswise at top, valves finally bifid. 
Seeds numerous, small, kidney-shaped, attached 
to fleshy placente.—Warm parts of America, 
but now cultivated in most parts of the world.— 
Nees von E. 194: St. and Ch. 37.— Royle. 


We refer however to the articles “ Nicotiana” 
for lengthened observations on the several 
species of this genus, and merely name here 
those considered as the sources af the ‘Tobacco of 
Commerce. According to Loudon (‘ Eneye. of 
Plants’’), there are fourteen species of this genus, 
besides varieties. 


a.* N. tabacum a native of several parts of 
America, but principally known as Virginian tobacco, 
having a stem rising from four to six leet, oF more 
in height, bearing pink flowers. Of this there are 
three chief varicties known in America by the 
yopular names of Orinoco, Broad-leaved and Narrow- 
eaved. Lindley enumerates eight varieties of N. 
tabacum. 

6. N. macrophylla or large leaved tobacco, an 
ornamental annual, also with pink flowers, native 
of America, which rises tothe height of six feet. 

c. N. fruticosa, or shrubby tobacco, an orna- 
mental evergreen shrub, native of China, with pink 
blossoms, which grows to about tlirce feet. 

d. N. undulata, ov suaveolens, sweet-scented or 
New Holland tobacco, a green house perennial, 
native of New South Wales, with white flowers, 
which is only two feet high. 

e. N. dor acting common green or English 
tobacco, anf@fnnual plant, native of America, pro- 
ducing white flowers, which seldom grows higher 
than three feet. 


f. N. paniculata, or panicled tobacco, an annual 
eat bearing greenish yellow flowers, native of 

eru, rises to the height of three feet. 

g. N. glutinosa. or clammy-leaved tobacco, also an 
annual plant, native of Peru, growing to the height 
of four feet, with bright scarlet flowers. 

h. N. abort dats holed or curled-leaved tobacco, 
an ornamental deciduous annual, native of America, 
hon white blossoms, rising to the height of two 

ect. ‘ 


namental deaiduous ‘biennial, with white flowers, 
native of Vera Cruz, rising to three feet. - 

j. NV. quadrivalois, four-valved, or Missouri to- 
bacco, an ornamental annual, native of North 
America, with white flowers, seldom growing bigher 
than two feet. = aes 

k. N. sana, or Rocky Mount tobacco, a curious 
greenhouse annual, native of North America, with 
white blossoms, rising only three inches high. — 

l, N. Langsdorfii, or Langsdorff’s tobacco, an 










i. NV. pusilla, or primrose-leaved tobacco, an or- | Nigstinnin 
Extractive 


Green resin, “*’ 


Pyellowish green flowers; NV’. dovgiflora, white dowers, 
and JX. viscosa, pink flowers. 


The important mineral substances present 


in Havanna tobacco, examined by Hertung, are 
in 100 parts of ashes, 

Salts of potash, ... ne 
Salts of lime, aa - int §1°38 
Magnesia, eeu a5 ‘ .. ©6409 


eas 84:15 


Phosphates, ... ae bee er 9°04 
These substances were for the most part inso- 
luble in earth, and must have been dissolved dur- 
ing the growth of the crop. 

ANALYSIS OF FIVE SAMPLES OF TOBACCO. 
No. 1. No.2. No.8. No. 4. No. 5. 
Grown on argillaceous svil. Grown on calcare- 

ous soil. 

Potash, ... 0 «1 ae oe. 20°08 8067 968 9:36 10:37 
Soda, eee eee ooe O00 2°26 ana — —s ‘36 
Lime, we 2787 2479 49°28 40-44 3953 
Magnesia, ‘ 722 857 14°58 16:59 15 04 
Chloride of sodium, ‘91 5°95 461 320 6:39 
Chloride of potassium, yeeine we 444 327-200 
Phosphate of iron, ... 8-78 603 519 672 7°56 
Sulphate of lime,... ... 648 560 668 6:14 O42 
Silica, ove ere Ty) ace 17°65 18 89 b d4 6:28 8 34 
. 100° 100° 100° 100° 100: 
There is no doubt that the manure which con- 
tains the largest proportion of alkaline carbonate, 
magnesia, lime snd gypsum, is that best adapted 
for tobacco. 1 give an analysis taken from Prof. 
Johnston’s ‘ Lectures,” (2nd edition) of the ash 
of the tobacco leaf and the composition of a 


special manure for tobacco :— | 

Potash.... ss. ses ee 12 14JAll the ingredients which are 
Soda ... ss» ese ve «0. 07| necessary to replace 100 Ibs. 
Lime ... sve. vee ove 45.90] of the ash of tobacco leaves 
Magnesia. ... «. «.- 13.09] are present in the following 
Chloride of Sodium .., 3.49) Mixture :— 

Chloride of potassium... 8.98|Bone dust,aulphuric acid 23lbs 
Phosphate of iron ... 5.48/Carbonate of potash(dry)31 ,, 
Phosphate of lime. 1.49]Carbonate of seda(dry) 5 ,, 
Sulphate of lime... 6 35/Carbonate of Magnesia 25 ,, 
Silica... 0. eee 8.01/Carbonate of dhe(ohulk) 60,, 


Myre. 
4 


Senate Da aa 
Ply, a4, 


100.00 ol. Mlb. 
The following is the result of an analysis of 
the fresh leaves of tobacco, by Posselt and Rei- 






Meese EID 


mann (“ Mag. Pharm.” xxiv. XXxV ) i— 


‘ine. . ees eee eee oe oe eee 0:06 
Wbtrahives ts. ck cee eee 0-01 

0 ir. sli htly bitter,  .. we. 9°37 
Gum, with aM@ile malate of hme, ... 1°14 
Tb, oe. ene eee cee «RG 








Vegetable albumen, ... ua. aves JG 0°26 


‘Substance analogous to gluten, .. «.. --. 104 
‘Malic acid, ore eee eee eee eee ace eee 0-51 
‘Malate of ammonia... .. 2+ soe = O12 
“Bulphate of potash, 1. ae eee ee one OOH 
: Chieride of 


BABI, «4. vee vee oes 0:06 
Potash combined with malic and nitric acids, 0°90 
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Phosphate of lime, ... 0... 0... oe ee = O16 
Jjme in union with malic'acid, ... ...°... °° O84 
SUR a ks ean ee ee ee OB: 
Woody fibre,...: 0. see cee tee one eee $96 
Water (traces of starch),... 0.0.0 wee * BP OI 





Dr. Covell, in “ Silliman’s American Journal,” 
vol, vil., shows its components to have been but 
imperfectly represented in the above German | 
analysis. He found in tobacco by chemical ex- | 
inivation—1, gum; 2,a viscid slime, equally 
soluble in water and alcohol, and precipitable 
from both by subacetate of lead; 3, tannin; 4, 
gallic acid ; 5, ghlorophyle (leaf green); 6, a 
green pulverulent matter, which dissolves in 
boiling water, but falls down again when the 
water cools; 7, # yellow oil, possessing the 
smell, tuste and poisonous qualities of tobacco ; 
8, a large quantity of a pale yellow resin ; 9, 
nicotine ; 10, white substance, analogous to mor- 
phia, soluble in hot, but hardly in cold alcohol ; 
1], a beautiful orange red dye stuff, soluble 
only in acids ; it deflagrates in the fire, and seems 
to possess neutral properties ; 12, nicotianine. 
According to Buchner, the seeds of tobacco 
yield a pale yellow extract to alcohol, which con- 
tains a compound of nicotine and sugar. M. M. 
Henery and Boutron Charlard found in 100 


parts of 






Cuba tobacco............. 8°64 of nicotine. 
— Maryland......-...0-.0. 5°28 
10:00 


Virginia..s...ecccoes | 

Tle et Vilaine............. 11°20 

Lot et Garonne.......... 8:20 
quantities from 12 to 19 times more than were 
obtained by Posselt and Reimann.—(‘‘ Uve’s 
Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures.”) The army 
of smokers in Great Britain and Ireland con- 
sume yearly about six millions of pounds worth 
of tobacco. The duty alone paid upon snuff and 
tobacco for the people of Great Britain, averages 
four-and-a-half millions sterling a year! The 
quantity consumed—smoked, snuffed, or chewed 
—during the same period, is about 28 millions 
of pounds weight, or about four pounds weight 
per annum for every male adult. Ireland annu- 
ally pays not less than £800,000 of duty on 
tobacco and’snuff, and only about £80,000 on 
coffee. For every pound of coffee that the Irish 
people use, they smoke away about four pounds 
of tobacco. North America produces annually 
upwards of 200 million pounds. The combus- 
tion of the mass of vegetable material used ‘in 
this kingdom would yield about 340 million | 
pounds of carbonic acid gas ; 80 that the yearly | 
a alone ‘cannot be less than 1,000,000,000 
lbs.—a large contribution to the annual demand 


eee see 


for this gas made upon the’ atmosphere for the} 


vegetation of the world. Henceforth let no-one 
twit the smoker with idleness and unimportance. 
Every pipe is an agricultural furnace,—every 


_ smoker a manufacturer of ect 
‘|sumer of a weed that he may rear more 


roduce of carboni¢ acid gas‘from tobacco smok- } 
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vegetation,—the con- 


largely his own provisions. In the year 1842, 


{ 605,000,000 of. cigars were made in the German 
{Commercial Union. In 1889, the revenue on 
1 | tobacco in Grent Britain was about 23,600,000. 


Of this it has been estimated “eleven-twelfths are 
drawu from the working classes, and one-twellth 
from the richer classes. The following is a cal- 


"ulation of the consumption of. tobacco per head 


of the population, estimated from the number of 


pounds on which duty was paid :— 


: Consumption per head. 
Rate of en - ) 
8. 7 83-10d. England.) | i 
1) ve LE eae antes) eee ( 
1811 Qs. 2 18.204. 19) 
1621 483.06. aay eens 1] 45 
1831 TO 12 85 
1841 ......... 3a 18-10d. aes 12 45 
851 3a. 1 4 dd. wt Seheeees 21. 


Thus it will be seen the consumption.is ma- 
terially affected by the rate of duty. 

The imports into England of all kinds of to- 
bacco for the five years 1848 to 1852, have deen 
as follows :— 
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The following quantities of unmanufactured 
‘yacco, manufactured called negro-head, and 


‘gars, were imported into the United Kingdom 
1 1850 :— a Ee Oe 
Countries from whence imported, 

‘nited States of America, _ i, . 30,173,444. 3,191,001 
‘enezuela, New Grenada and Ecuador — e05,¢88 oS 


Univanufae- Manufac. 
tured’... fared, 


srazil ; % "66,802 
ern oe tg CaO 8 8 649 | 6 
‘uba ll et iP oie ek —$§89.6%7 | 153,819 
sritish West Indiea, including Deme- ee 

rara and Honduras. 98.169 «8,842 


sritiah ‘Territories in the East Indies. © 14,500 = 25,332 
Philippine Islanda 2-0 + 12.288 61,210 
Hongkong and China . 

Surkey, Syriv, and Egypt . 


Malta ~ . ; : : 13,028 7,818 
Italy, Sardinian Territories 431,939 17 
(ibraltar ° * ® ° ‘ . 7 3,083 
Spain. ; ‘ : : : 307 641 1,100 
France. ; : : : 29,950 1,521 
Channel Islands ; : : 149 1,342 
Belgium 2. - ees 29 922 6,579 
Holland. 5 ; : : . 9,418,732 9,078 
Hanseatic Towns. : : ‘ 60,310 86680 
Other parts. : ‘ : ; 8,930 1,980 


Total unmannufactnred . $6,166,858 1,856,821 
Ditto manufactured . , : 1,556 321 
Souff ; ‘ . 1,197 
e eet commen emma eye 
Total ; . 36,723,876 


Cullnre in Connectient.—Seed bed made rich and 
sown as cabbage as early in April as possible, Land 
well ploughed and manured and harrowed as for 
corn, laid out in rows three feet apart, and slight 
hills in the row about two and a-half feet apart ; 
begin to plant about 10th of June, the ground 
to be kept clean with hoe and cultivator, and ex- 
amine the plants and keep clear of worms. 
When in blossom and before seed is formed, the 
plants must be topped about thirty-two inches 
from the ground, having from sixteen to twenty 
Jeaves on each stalk, after this the suckers are 
broken off, and the plants kept clean till cut. 
When ripe the leaves are spotted, thick, and will 
crack when pressed . between the fingers and 
thumb. Tis cut atany time ofthe day, after 
the dew is off, Jeft in the row till wilted, then 
turned, and if there is a hot sun, it 1s often turn- 
ed to prevent burning ; after wilting it is put 
into small heaps of six or eight plants, then car- 
ried to the tobacco house for hanging, usually 
on poles twelve feet long; hung with twine 
about forty plants to a pole, twenty on each side, 
crossing the pole with a hitch knot to the stump 
end of the plants ; when perfectly cured; which 
is known by the stems of the leaves being com- 
pletely dry, it is then taken in damp time, 
when the leaves will not crumble, from the poles, 
and placed in ‘large piles, by letting the tops of 
the plants lap each other, leaving the butts out ; 
it remains in these heaps from three to ten days 


before it is stripped, depending on the state of 


weather, butit must not be allowed to heat. 
When stripped it is made into small hands, the 
small and broken leaves to be kept by themselves ; 


it is then packed in boxes of about 400 Ibs, and | 
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marked “ Seed, Leaf Tobacco.” One acre of 
tobacco will require as much labor as two of 
corn that produce 60 bags to the acre, and 


requires about the same quantity of manure 
If the tobacco can be cured without fire heat 
the quality will be improved, and if dried 
in the open air, should have shades of boards to 
keep off rain and exoéss of'sun. ‘The chief mar- 
ket for Connecticut’ tobacco is Bremen. Ina 
number of the ‘Charleston Southern Planter.” 
a remedy is described for preventing the de- 
struction of plants by the fly. The writer says: 
“Thad a bushel or two of dry ashes put into a 
large tub, and added train oil enough (say one 
gallon of oil to the bushel of ashes) to damp and 
flavor the ashes completely : this was well stirred 
and mixed with the hand, and sown broadcast 
over certain patches, and proved thoroughly 
effectual for several years, while parts left with- 
out the remedy were destroyed.” ‘The best 
ground for raising the plant, according to Capt. 
Carver (* Treatise on Culture of Tobacco,” &c.), 
is an warm rich soil, not subject to be overrun 
with weeds. The soilin which it grows in 
Virginia is inclining to sandy, consequently 
warm and Jight; the nearer, therefore, the nature 
of the land approaches to that, the greater pro- 
babability there is of its flourishing. The situ- 
ation most preferable for a plantation is the 
southern declivity of a hill, or a spot sheltered 
from the blighting north winds. But at the 
same time the plants must enjoy a free current 
of air; for if that be obstructed they will not 
prosper. The different sorts of seed not being 
distinguishable from each other, nor the good- 
ness to be ascertained by its appearance, great 
caution should be used in obtaining the seed 
throngh some responsible mercantile house, or 
individual of character. . Each capsule contains 
about a thousand seeds, and the whole produce 
of a single plant has been estimated at 350,000. 
The seeds are usually ripe in the month of Sep- 
tember, and when perfectly dry may be rubbed 
out and preserved in bags till the following season. 
Culture of Tobacco in the East.—We will now 
notice the method pursued in cultivating and 
curing the celebrated Shiraz tobacco of Persia 
(Nicotiana Persica), which is so much esteemed 
for the delicacy of its flavor, and its aromatic 
quality. It is thus described by an intelligent 
traveller. The culture of the plant, is nearly the 
same ; it is only the preparation of the tobacco 
that forms the difference :— 
In December,the seed is sown in a dark soil, 
which has been slightly manured (red clayey soils 
will not do), To protect the seed and to keep 
it warm, the ona | is coverd with light, thorny 
bushes, which are removed when the plants are 
three or four inches high ; and during this period 
the plants are watered every four or five days 
only however in the event of sufficient rain to 
keep the soil well moistened not falling. The 
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TOBACCO. 
ground must be kept until the plants are six to 


eight inches high, when they are transplanted | 


into a well moistened soil, which has been made 


or 


into trenches for them ; the plants being pat on 
the top of the ridges ten or twelve inches 





the water given. Lhe day they are transplanted, 
water must be given to them, ‘and also eve 
five or six days subsequently, unlese’rain enoug 
falls to render this wunecessaty “Wh 
have become from thirty to forty inches high, 
the leaves will be from thtee to fifteen inches 
long. At this period, or when the flowers are 
forming, all the flower capsules are pinched 
or twisted off. After this operation and water- 
ing being continued, the leaves increase in 
size and thickness until the month of August 
or September, when each plant is cut off close 
to the root, and again stuck firmly into the 
ground. At this season of the year, heavy dews 
fall during the night ; when exposed to these 
the color of the leaves change from green to the 
desired yellow. _ During this stage, of course no 
water is given to the soil. When the leaves are 
sufficiently yellow, the plants are taken from the 
earth early im the morning, and while they are 
yet wet from the dew, are heaped on each other 
ina high shed, the walls of which are made with 
hight thorny bushes, where they are freely ex- 
posed to the wind. While there, and generally 
in four or five days, those leaves which are still 
green become of the desired pale yellow color. 
The stalks and centre stem of each leaf are now 
removed, and thrown away, the leaves are heaped 
togecher in the drying house for three or four 
days more, when they are in a fit state for 
packing. For this operation the leaves are care- 
fully spread on each other and formed into cakes 
of sorts, the circumference from four to five feet, 
and three to four inches thick, great care being 
taken not to break or injure the leaves. Bags 
made of strong cloth, but thin and very open at 
the sides, are filled with these cakes, and pressed 
very strongly down on each other ; the leaves 
would be broken if this were not attended to. 
When the bags are filled, they are placed separate- 
ly in a drying house, and turned daily. If the 
leaves were so dry that there would be a risk of 
their breaking during the operation of packing, a 
very slight sprinkling of water is given them to 
enable them to withstand it without injury. The 
leaf is valued for being thick, tough, and ofa 
uniform light yellow colour, and of an agreeable 
aromatic smell. oer. 
In India, the Surat, Bileah, and Sando- 
way (Arracan) varieties of tobacco are the | 
most celebrated. The two first are found to 
be good for cultivation in the district about Cal- 
cutta, but the Cabool is” still more to be pre-_ 
ferred. Tobacco requires in the East, for its 
growth, a soil as fertile and as well manured as 
for the production of the poppy or opium. It is, 






! ten or twelve inches apart, 
while the trenched plots are made, so as to retain 


en the plantss 
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therefore, often planted in the spaces enriched b 
animal and vegetable exuvie, among the huts ¢ 
the natives. I have tried seed in different soil 
says Capt. C. Cowles, —namely ‘a light garde 
mould with a large portion of old house rabbis! 
dug to a good depth, which had a top dressing 
the sweepings of the farm-yard and cow-houses 
a rather heavy loam, highly manured with burn 


| and decayed vegetables, and old cow ‘dung ; th 


sthird was a patch of ground, which was orgin 
ally an unwholesome swamp, from being eightee 
inches to two feet, lower than the surroundin, 
land ; the soil appeared to be a hard sterile clay 
and covered with long coarse grass and rushes 
As there wasa tank near it, I cut away on 
side of it, and threw the soil over the ground 
bringing it rather above the level. Such wa 
its uppearance, (a hard compost marly clay,) tha 
T expected, no other good from it than that o 
raising the land so as to throw the water off 
contrary, however, to my expectations, it pro 
duced a much finer crop of tobacco than eithe 
of the other soils, and with somewhat less man. 
ure. ‘The agricultural process is limited to some 
practical laws founded on experience, and these 
are subject to two principal agents ; viz. the 
soil and climate. With respect to the former 
it is the practice amongst the growers in tobaccc 
countries, such as Cuba, the States of Virginia 
North and South Carolina, and the Philippine 
Islands, to select a high and dry piece of land, 
of a siliceous nature, and combined with iron, 
if possible; and with respect: to the latter, 
there are seasons of the year too well known 
to the planters to need any explanation. ‘The 
only difference (if there is any) depends on 
the geographical situation of the place, with res- 
pect to its temperature, or in the backwardness 
or advancement of seasons, and even on the dur- 
ation of the same—in which circumstances the 
planter takes advantage ofthe one for the other. 
The influence of a burning climate may be modi- 
fied by choosing the coolest month of the year, 
whereas the soil cannot be altered without in- 
curring great expense. I have seen tobacco lose 
its natural quality and degenerate by trans- 
planting from one soil to another, although of 
the same temperature, and vice versa. 
Mr. Piddington has analysed several Indian 
soils, distinguished for the production of superior 
tobacco. These are in the table soils from Arracan, 
(Sandoway,) a soil from Singour, in Burdwan, 
near Chandernagore, the tobacco of which, though 
of the same species as that of thg, surrounding 
country, sells at the price of the Arracan sorts ; 
and the soil of the best Bengal tabcaco, which is 
grown at, and about Hingalee, in the Kishnagur 
district. ak cee 
The best tobacco soils of Cuba and Manila, are 
for the most part red soils. Now, the red and 
reddish soils contain most of their iron in the 


state of peroxide, or the reddish brown oxide of 
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jron, whilé the lighter grey soils contain it only 
in the4state of protoxide, or the black oxide of 
iron. Mr. Piddington believes the quality of the 
tobaceg to depend mainly on the state and quan- 
tity of ‘the iron of the soil, while it is indifferent 
avout the lime, which is so essential to cotton. 
None of the tobacco soils contain any line. 
Their airalysis show them to contain:— 

c | Arracan 





a Toe soil. gail. soil, 
Oxide or iron, (peroxide) ....15°65 10°60 6°00 
Water and saline matter 0... b1U 73 = 150 
Vegetable matter and fibre .... 3°75 110 75 
Silex — cacerecceccseccesesccersseeeefO90 80°65 87°25 
Alumina vee tessesccetesersvereee 200 450 150 

99-40 9760 97°00 
Water and loss ................ 60 240 3°00 
100 100 = 10 


From which it will be seen that the best  to- 
bacco soil hitherto found in India contains about 
sixteen per cent., or nearly one sixth, of iron, 
which is mostly in a state of peroxide; and that 
the inferior sort of tobacco grows ina soil con- 
taining only six per cent., or one-sixteenth of 
iron, which is, moreover, mostly in_ the state 
of protoxide, or black oxide. Mr. Viddington 
thought it worth examining what the quantity 
of iron in the different sorts of tobacco would 
be, and found that while the ashes of one ounce, 
or 489 grains of Havana and Sandoway cheroots 
gave exactly 194 grains, or 0.40 per cent., of 
peroxide of iron, the ashes of the same quantity 
of the Hingalee, or best Bengal tobacco, only 
pave 1°50 grains, or 0 32 per cent ; and it ap- 
pears to exist in the first two in a state of 
peroxide, and in the last as a protoxide of 
iron; rendering it highly probable that the 
flavor of the tobaceo to the smoker depends on 
the state and quantity of the iron it contains ! 
Green copperas water, which is a solution of 
sulphate uf iron, is often used by the American 
and English tubacconists and planters, to colour 
and flavor their tobacco ; and this would be de- 
composed by the potass of the tobacco, and 
sulphate of potass’ and carbonate of iron is 
formed. Carbonate of iron is of an ochre-ycllow 
colour. Mr Piddington says he took care to 
ascertain that this process had not been per- 
formed with the tobacco used for this experi- 
ment; and adds that Bengal cheroot makers do 
not kuow of this method. Mr, Laidley, of | 
Jonitea, dissents from the idea suggested by | 
Mr. Piddington that ferruginous matter in the 
svil is essential to the successful growth of to- 
bacco. He observes that if we attend only to 
the jron contained, why every plant will be 
found to require a ferruginous soil ; but tobacco 
contains a notable quantity of nitrate of potass 
and muriaté of ammonia (the lattcr a most 
rare ingredient in plants), and these two 
salts are infinitely more likely to affect the 
flavor of the leaf than a small portion of oxide of ' 
19 
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iron, an inert body. Now as neither of these can 
be supplied by the atmosphere, we must search 
for them in the soil, and accordingly he imagined 
that a compost similar to the saltpetre beds 
which Napoleon employed so extensively in 
France, would be a good mauure for tobacco 
lands; namely, calcareous matter, such as old 
mortar, dung, and the ashes of weeds or wood. 
He was avare that good tobacco might be grown 
in Beerbhoom, having raised some himself several 
vears ago from American seed. The plants grew 
most vigorously. and he further observed, in con- 
firmation of his opinion about the proper manure, 
that in other districts in which he had resided 
the natives always grew the tobacco (each for his 
own use) upon the heap of rubbish at his door, 
consisting of ashes, cow-dung, and offal of all 
kinds. While the soils of the Gangetic diluvium 
almost always contains carbonate of lime, the 
Beerbhooi soil does not, as far at least as Mr. 
Laidley had examined it. The following is the” 
mode of culture pursued about the city of 
Coimbatore. Between the middle of August and 
the same time in September, a plot of ground 
is hoed and embanked into small squares ; in 
these the seed is sown, and covered by hand 
three times at intervals of ten days. To secure 
asnecession of seedlings water is then given, 
and the sun’s rays moderated by a covering of 
bushes. Watering is repeated every day fora 
month, and then only every fifth day. The field 
in which the seedlings are transplanted, is ma- 
nured and ploughed at the end of August. Cattle 
are also folded upon the ground. Four or five 
ploughings are given between mid September 
andthe middle of October, when the ficld is 
divided as above into small squares. These are 
watered until the soil is rendered amud. Plants 
ofthe first sowing are then inserted at the end of 
September, about acubit apart, the transplant- 
ing being done in the afternoon. At intervals 
of ten days the seedlings of the other two sow- 
ings are removed. A month after being trans- 
planted the field is hoed, and after another 
month the leading shoot of each plant is pinched 
off, so as to leave them not more than a cubit 
hivh. ‘Three times during the next month all 
side shoots thrown out are removed. When 
four months old, the crop is ready for cutting. 
‘To render the leaves sweet the field is watered, 
and the plants cut down close to the surface, 
being allowed to remain when cut until next 
morning, ‘Their roots are tied to a rope and 
guspended round the hedges, In fine weather 
the leaves are dry in ten days, but if cloudy they 
require five more days. ‘They are then heaped 
up under a roof, which is covered with bushes 
and pressed with stones for five davs. After 
this the leaves are removed from the stems, tied 


‘in bunches, heaped again, and pressed for four 


days longer. ‘They are now tied in bundles 
partly of the small leaf and partly of the large 
49 —  ~—6«B LO 
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therefore, permitted to‘have even the tobacco 
leaf in its raw state on his premises, and gend- 
armes pay, at stated intervals, domiciliary visits 
to the habitations of ‘the prople, in search 
of any contraband materials. There are several 
extensive mannfactories of cigars and cheroots 
belonging to the government in and near Manila. 
Mr.MacMicking, in his recent work on the Phi- 
lippines, thus describes the mode of mantfacture 
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leaf bundles, and again put in heaps for ten days—- 
once during the time the heaps being opened and 
piled afresh. This completes the drying. A 
thousand bundles, weighing about 570 Ibs., is a 
good produce for an acre. — | : 

Ceylon.—In 1760, Ceylon produced a consi- 
derable quantity of tobacco, principally abont 
Jaffna, a demand havisig ‘sprung up for it in 
‘Travancore, and on. the “Malay, coast. The 
cultivation spread to | other districts of the! by those employed by the roverrment :— 
island. Negombo, Chilaw, aud Matura. Not | In making cheroots women only are employed, 
long after the possession of the island by the | the number of those so engaged in the factory at 
British, a monopoly was created ‘by an import | Manila being generally ebout 4,000. Beside 
duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem, and in 1811) these, a large body of men are employed at 





the growers were compelled to deliver their to- 
bacco into the Government stores at certain 
fixed rates. ‘The culture and demand thereupon 
decreased. In 1843, the duty on the exports 
of tobacco from this island amounted to £8,386, 
and in 1836 to £9,514. Ceylon now exports a 
considerable quantity of tobacco. ‘The value 
of that exported in 1844 was nearly £18,000: 
it went exclusively to British colonies. ‘The 
shipments since have been as follows :— 


1848 1... 4. £17,992... Soa 
1849 Sie eNO” ong: “aegis 
1850 20,721 2... ... 22,184 cwts. 
1851... «4. 21,422 i REDS, 95 
1852 cop SBS Seer are 21909: 5; 


Archinelago, Siam, Philippines, Manilla,— 
About 96,000 piculs of cigars, of five different 
qualities, ave exported annually from Siam, A 
yood deal of very fine tobacco is grown in the 
Philippines, and the Manila cheroots are celebrat- 
ed! all over the globe. ‘The quantity of raw to- 
bacco shipped from Manila in 1847 was 92,106 
arrobas (each about a quarter of a cwt) ; manufac- 
tured tobacco, 12,054 arrobas; and 1.933 cases 
of cigars. 5,220 boxes of cigars were shipped 
from Manilain 1844. 73,439 millions of civars 
were shipped in 1850, and 42,629 quintals of 
leaf tobavco. ‘The manufacture of cigars in Ma- 
nila is a monopoly of the government, and not 
only is this the case, but it isa monopoly of 
the closest. description, and any infringement of 
the assumed rights of the Spanish Indian go- 
vernment is visited by the most severe penalties. 
Public enterprise, however little of that com- 
modity there now exists in the Spanish character, 
is thus kept down; and this is not only detri- 
mental to the nation itself, but is also unjust 
towards those persons who are the purchasers of 
the article, enhanced in price, as is, always the 
case, by monopoly. The cheroot, which now. 


costs, free of duty, about one halfpenny, could. 


be rendered for half that sum, according to well- 
authenticated opinions, To protect itself from 


illicit manufacturers, or smuggling of any kind in. 


connection with cigars, the government is com- 


pelled to maintain an army of gendarmes, in. 


order to adopt the most stringent means \ which 
despotic states alcie tolerate. No person is, 


another place in the composition of cigarillos, 
or small cigars, kept together by an envelope of 
white paper in place of tobacco ; these being 
the description most sinoked by the Indians. 
‘The flavor of Manila cheroots is peculiar to them- 
' selves, being quite different from that made of 
| of any other sort of tobacco ; the greatest charac- 
| teristic probably being its slightly soporifie ten- 
| deney, which has caused many persons im the 
habit of using it to imagine that opium is em- 
ploved in the preparatory treatment of the to- 
‘bacco, which, however, 13 not the case. ‘The 
| cigars are made up by the hands of women in 
i large rooms of the factory, each of them = con- 
i taining from 8:0 to 1,000 souls. ‘These are all 
| seated, or squatted, Indian like, on their haun- 
' ches, upon the floor, round tables, at each of 
which there is an old woman presiding to keep 
the young ones in order, about a dozen of them 
being the complement of atable. All of them are 
supplied with a certain weigl.t of tobacco, of the 
first, second, or third qualities used in composing 
acigar, and are obliged to account for a propor- 
tionate number of cheroots, the weight and size of 
which are hy these means kept equal. As they use 
stones for beating out the leaf on the wooden ta- 
bles before which they are seated, the noise 
‘produced by them while making them up 1s 
deafening, and generally sufficient to make one 
not. desirous of protracting a visit to the place. 
‘The workers are well recompensed by the go- 
vernment, as very many of them earn from six 
to ten dollars a month for their labor; and as 
that amount is amply sufficient to provide 
them with all their comforts, and to leave 
a large balance for their expenses in dress, 
&e., they are seldom very constant laborers, 
and never enter the factory on Sundays, or, 
at least, on as great an annual number of 
feast daye as there are Sundays in a_ year. 
The Japanese grow a good deal of tobacco for 
their own consumption, which i¢very considera- 
ble. They consider that from Sasma as the best, 
then that from Nangasakay, Sinday, &c. The 
worst comes fromthe province of*Tzyngaru ; it 
is strong, of a black colour, aud has a disgusting 
tnste and smell. The tobacco from Sasma is, 
indeed, also strong, but it has an agreeable taste 
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TOBACCO. 
A smell, aud is of a bright yellow. color. ‘The 


nacey from Nangasakay is very weak, in. taste | 


d emell perhaps the best, aud of a bright 
own color. ‘The tobacco fram Sinday is very 
od. ‘The Japanese wannfacture the tobacco 
well, says Capt. Golownin, (Recollections of 
pan,) that though I was before uo friend 
smoking, and even when 1 was at Jamaica 
wild but seldom persuade myself to. sinoke an 
avana cigar, yet I smoked the Japanese to- 
ced’ very frequently, and with great pleasure. 
Jara.—The culture of tobacco is a very prof- 
ble article for the laborers, seeing that the pro- 
ice i8 obtained from grounds which have 
ready given the first crop. ‘The qualities of 
wva tobacco are more and more prized in 
ie European markets, tne preparation and 
ssortiment are not yet all that could be de- 
red, but they have progressed in this branch, 
id the contracts made with the new adven- 
ers assure them of a considerable benefit. But 
efore the Java tobacco ean find an assured 
pening in the European markets, it ig necessary 
hat the cultivators should make use of seed 
‘om the Havana Manila. The residencies of 
tembang, Sourabaya, Samarang, Chinbou, aud 
‘agal, present districts suited for its culture ; 
- has been carried on with success for a wood 
nany years in the residencies of ‘Treanger, Paka- 
onzan, and Kedu, but only for the consumption 
the interior, and of the Archipelago. 

Clebes-—Yobacco is cultivated in Celebes, 
mut merely in sufficient quantity for local con- 
sumption. It is exclusively grown by the 
Bautik population—the mode of preparation 
s the same as in Java; it is chopped very 
ine and mostly flavored with arrack, When 
yought in large quantitics, tf may he had for 
thirty cents the pound; but in sinaller quanti- 
fies it costs double that price. 


Australia.—Tobacco 18 cultivated in New 


South Wales with much  succrss. Australia 
produces a leaf equal to Virginia, or the 
most fertile parts of Kentucky, but the great 
difficulty is to extract the superabundant “ uitre.”” 
The first crop in New South Wales exceeds 
one ton per acre, and the second crop of the 
same plants, yields about half the weight of the 
first. In 1844 there were about 871 acres in 
cultivation in New South Wales with tobacco, 
and the produce was returned at 6,382 cwts. 
1n New England, New South Wales, as fine 
a “ fie’? as could be wished for is manufactured 


under the superintendence of a through-bred 


Virginia tobacco manufacturer—but the impos- 
sibility of extracting the nitre by the heating, 
or any other process, renders the flavor rank 


and. disagreeable. Perhaps chercots,, or the 
lower numbers of cigars, manufactured from the 
Australian leaf, might prove more successful. — 


&immonds, p. 590 to 621. 

































TOBACCO. 
Culture of Tabacco in Indiu.—The tobaceo of 


Chunar, on the Ganges, and amore especially 


> 


that of Bhilsa, near “Nagporey. me, eclebrated 
throughout India, while Dr. Ainslie states, 
that “ the finest kinds in India,” and perbap ae 
the world, are grown near the : 


village of 'W 


ood- 


anum, in the Northern Circars, . and in some 
of those low saudy islands formed at the mouths 
of the river Krishna, (from this 1s made the 
famous Masulipatam snuft,) also in the Delta of 
the Godavery, where the soil is peculiarly rich 
and fertile,” the product being known as Lunka 
tobacco. Mr. Ritchie, in his Evidence before the 
Comiittee of the House of Commons, im 
1831, stated, that Tobacco of very fine 
quality is produced® extensively in Guzerat, 


and the northern districts of the “Bombay Presi- 
deney. One bale imported, sold higher than 


any American, as it brought Gd. when the latter 
was sold for 5d. a pound ; but the average of an 
experimental exportation was found to he defee- 
tive in the curing, and did not pay, Excellent 
Tobacco is grown at Sandaway, in’ Arracan, and 
when this was brought to London it was valued 
at from 6d. to 8d. a pound, Mr. Piddington 
mentions the Tobacco of Singour, in Burdwan, 
near Chandernagur, as selling at the price of the 
Arracan sort, though of the same specics as that 
cultivated inthe surrounding country ; aud that 
the best Bengal tobacco is grown at and 
about Hanglee, in the Kisnagar district. The 
kinds of ‘Tobacco cultivated, vary according 
to situation aud the mede of culture. Some 
distinc! species are also cultivated in different 
countries, but Nicotiana tabacuin and its varie- 
ties ave so, most extensively. N. rustica 13 
chiefly cultivated in western Africa and Egypt, 


also near Salonica and Latakia, and likewise 
in some parts of Kurope. Dr. Lindley considers 
the Persian ‘Tobacco to be a distinct specics, 
which he has named N, persica. ‘The seed of 
these several species is well worthy of trial in 
different payts of India, as well as secd fiom 
those plases which are already celebrated for 
their tobacco, as Dr. Royle has already re- 
commended in his article on this subject. 
Arracan Tobacco.—One of the results of Dr. 
Wallich’s investigations was the bringing to notice 
gome very superior Tobacco, which obtained the 
name of Martaban Tobacco. Dr. Walhich states, 
that ‘the sort is from Arracan and not froin 
Martaban;’ and describes it as having ‘a fine 
silky leaf: tried by many people, it had been 
pronounced the very best they had ever tasted, 
ual to, nay surpassing, the finest nported 
from Turkey and Persia.” An extensive Tobac- 
conist says, ‘a finer and better-flavoured Tobac- 
co he never saw oF tasted in his life.” One of 
the first brokers in the City says, ‘the sample of 
leat Tobacco is certainly of a very fine quality, 
and appears to have been produced froin some 
peculiar seed and a8 greatly-improved cultivation 
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and cure.’ By many manufacturers ‘it was.snp- 


posed to be from the seed of Havaunah or St. 


Domingo ‘Tobacco.’ For smoking, it is compared 
with Maryland Tobacco, having the same quoali- 
ties, ‘except the flavour, which is better, and 
more like Havannah.’ The colour and. leaf are 
moreover, pronounced excellent for cigar-making ; 
‘but if anything is against it for that purpose, it 
is the Jargeness of the principal.stalk, and coarse- 
ness of the small’ fibres in the leaf’ — Loyle’s 
Productive Resonyces of India. = 
Godavery.—Four Janka segars, the Nicotiana 
vustica 18 grown on the islets of the Godavery, 
where the cultivation is rapidly increasing ; these 
ave a superior article — A. B.J.R. The ‘Tobacco 
of the Godavery, lunkas, @ islands of the Goda- 
very, is rather famous. The tobacco generally 
produced in India is generally complained of as 
too high dried and fit only for inferior kinds 
of snuff. The tobacco most celebrated among 
cigar smokers in the Madras presidency ap- 
pears to be the ‘Trichinopoly, and the Lunka 
or that preduced on the islands in the Goda- 
very and Kristna: from the latter the Masuli 
patain snuff is manufactured. A high value 
was put on specimens of tobacco from Ameri- 


can seed produced in Caleutta. ‘There appears | 


the certainty that India can produce as good 
tobacco as America with the same care in 
the selection of situation in cultivation, prepa- 
ration, and packing. It 1s only necessary to 
refer to the improvements that have been 


introduced in the cultivation and production of 


silk, indigo, cotton, and to be able to appreci- 
ate the probable benefit of similar attempts in 
improving tobacco. The value of good tobaceo 
in the District of Masulipatam is from 10 to 15 
rupees a candy of 500 lbs or about }d_ per db. 
The best Lanka tobacco is from the Sectana- 
gram island near Gootala in the Godavery and 
is soll usually at 40 rupeesa candy on the 
spot. It has increased to this price within 
two years from 15° Rupces.—Rokde M.8.8., 

Tenasseruia Tobacco is more universally used 
in Burmah, than it perhaps @ver was in its native 
country. The Karens raise it for their own 
consumption, aud the Burmese both culti- 
vate it, and import it from Rangoon.— Mason. 

(8222) ‘TOBAGO CANES. This) walking 
slick is a product ofa palin, the Bactris minor, 
Jacg., a native of New Granada and the West 
Indies — Seeman 

($223) TODACUTTIE WOOD. 

—- Todacuttic marum, Tam. | 

This beautiful, hard, and campact wood, 
which is, in some parts of the country, called 
Nookoo marum, is occasionally employed for mak- 
ing escretoires, cabinets &c. &c.—Ains. Mat. 
Med.p.207% 

(8224) TODDALIA, a genus of Plants be- 
lonving to the natural order Aulacee tribe Xan- 
thunyle@, which is itself sometimes made into an 


order, The nate. Toddalia is derived from 
Toddali, the Malabar name of one of the species. 
The genus is distinguished by, having wnisexual 
flowers, the calyx, §-toothed™, petals, 5; sta- 
mens 5, longer than the :petels ; stigma almost 
sessile, peltate ;. fruit flealiy, §-furrawerl, 5-cell- 
ed, cells l-seediual-; seed kidney-shaped 3 embrvo 
arched.—Jing. Cyc. An inferior cosmetie woo! 
or cosmestic tubercles, is seen in the Tenasserin 
market, which is the tubercle of some phantypro- 
bably ‘Voddalia aculeata.or T. floribundac® Fhe 
| Burmese appear, from their yaine, to regard them 
us produced by a species of ervthrina, for they 
| call them ‘erythvina thorns ;” dbut Mr. Mason 
that the.plant to bea creeper, and suspects 
that it is ofthe abovegenus, a5 
(8225) TODDALIA ACULEATA. Sy. Seo- 
polia acteata, Roxb. vol i. 616. 
Kaka toddali, Tam. | Conda eashinda, ‘Trt. 
Toddulia acnleata has prickly stems and bran. 
ches, and extends to 80° N. lat., along the jungly 
base of the Himalayan Mountains. The bark 
sand root of this” species are said to be used as a 
cure for the remittent fever of such situations ; 
and as many of the allied plants. are pos- 
sessed of bitter with aromatic properties, it 
is probable that this plant also may be use- 
ful for such purposes — Bug. Cyc. ‘This is 
one of the most common bushes on the coust 
pof Coromandel, and Dr. Roxburgh mentions 
that every part of this shrub has a strong 
pungent taste and that the roots when fresh 
cut smell particularly so. The fresh leaves are 
eaten raw for pains in the bowels ; the ripe 
berries are fully as pungent as black pepper, 
and with nearly the same kind of pungeney ; 
from these the natives prepare an excellent 
pickle. The fresh bark of the root is adiminis- 
tered by the Telinga physicians for the cure of 
that sort of remittent commonly ealled the “ hill 
fever.” Roxburgh says, ‘1 conceive every part 
#t this plant to be possessed of strong stimn- 
lating powers, and have no doubt, but that 
under proper management it might prove a 
valuable medicine where stimulants are required.” 
The bark of the ‘Toddalia deserves most careful 
trial, and will in all probability be found a very 
valuable medicine.— O’ Shanyhuessy, puge 265. 
A tincture of Toddalia aculeata, is a power- 
ful stimulant and diaphoretic, also considered 
tonic and febrifuge. Dose, one to three fluid 
drachms. This. bark is a native remedy of 
high repute in the treatment of the collapse 
from jungle fever.— Beng. Phar. p. 483. The 
most recent notice of this drag is to be found at 
page 395 of Indian Annals of Medical science. 
Loddalia aculeata and Toddalia floribunda. An 
inferior cosmetic wood is seen in market, which 
is the tubercle of some plant. The Burmese ap- 
pear, from their name, to regard them as produ- 
ced by a specics of erythrina, for they call them 
“erythrina thorns ;’’ but Mr. Mason knows the 
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plant fo"he a creeper, and suspects that ‘itis of , a clear sweet liquor: begius to flow from the 
the aheve genus, ees wounded parts, andthe “toddy drawer then 
(8226) ‘TODDY. | eas ascends in the morning with ehatties, or toddy 
Tuddy, N eééa Snindee, | Sura, Tari, Tadi, Sans. | rece ivers, which he places” the ends of the 


Maree, Sur Bux.) Khulloo, Taw. spats, and leaves them until the morning, when 
Guz. Hisp: = | Kholloo . Ten. lthey are found to ,containa quantity of this 


'Toddy is the general name given by Kuropeans 


liquor, The operation of attracting the juice is 
to those sweet, delicious, refreshitig lquors, 


repeated every morning or evening until the 
which are procured in the tropics, by wounding | whole | spathe is “sliced “away. The tieés are 
the spathe &c.of certain palins, when the juice | drained in this manner, for several months of 
exudes and drops into earthen pots, which are , the vear, seven or eight spathes yielding at the 
attached to:the stem to receive it. ‘Taken fresh | same time. - ee ee 

froin the tree, early in the morning, before the} ‘The ‘Toddy of the Cocoa-nut’ Tree (Cocos 
sun is up, it forms a most pleasant aud delict | nucifera) is obtained from the flower spathes 
ous drink, Its chief use, however, 1s for mak- | before the flowers have expanded ina Manner 
jug the fermented intoxicating fluid, as also | almost siuilar to what has been described for 
arrack, sugar, and vinegar.—ftanlkuer,  ‘Tod- | the Palmyra palm.—The spathe is tied with strips 
dy, as above stated, is the sap and juices | of the young leaves, to prevent its expansion ; 








which exude from the trunks or from the fruit | itis cut a litle transversely from. the top, and 
stalks of several kinds of palin trees, and is a ! beaten either with the bandle of the toddy knife 
product peculiar to tropical countries. In the ora piece of hard wood, a process which is re- 
Weat Indies, it is obtained from the trunk of the | peated morning and evening for five or six days, 
Attulea cohune, a native of the Isthmus of Pana- lin succession, the under part of the spathe is 
ma. In Eastern Asia, the palms from which it is | taken off, to allow of its being bent, In which 
prepared are the Gomuti palin, the Cocoanut, | position it is retained by being attached to a 
the Palinyra, the Date and the Kittul or Caryo- | leaf-stalk below, An earthen pot or leaf basket, is 
ta wrens. n few davs afterwards attached to the end, and is 
The Gomuti Palm, Avenga Saccharifera, is fit | every morning and evening emptied of the toddy 
to vield toddy when nine or ten years old, and | which exudes into it, the quantity of which greatly 
continues to yield for two yenrs, at the average | varies A little portion of the spathe is daily 
rate of three quarts a day. On the first appear- | cut off. - 
ance of the fruit, one of the spadices is beaten | ‘Yoddy is also procured from the “ Date Tree” 
with a short stick, on three sucecssive days, | of India “Phanis dactylifera,” during the months 
with the view of determining the sap to the | of November, December, January and February, 
wounded part. The spadix is eut off a little way | during which period each tree is reckoned to 
from its root or base, and the liquor, which pours | yield from 129 to 240 pints of juice. but the 
out, is received in pots of earthen ware, in bam- | mode of its extraction destroys both the fertility 
hoos, or other vessels. When newly drawn, the | and the appearance of the tree. After remov- 
liquor is elear, and in taste resembling fresh | ing the lower leaves and their sheaths, a notch 
must. Ina very short time it becomes turbid, | is cut in the pith of the tree near the top, from 
whitish, and somewhat acid, and quickly runs | which the toddy issues by a small channel, made 
into the various states of fermentation acquiring | of a bit of the Palmyra leaf, into a pot suspended 
an intoxicating quality. In Malacca, the Gomuti | to receive it. 
termed Kabong, comes in bearing after the; Palm Winc is also extracted from the Caryota 
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seventh year. It produces two kinds of Mayams | urens during the lot season. ‘The quantities 
spadices,—male and female. ‘The female spa-| which are said to flow froin it are immense, so 
dix yields fruit, but no: juice, and the male vice | much as a hundred. pinte during the twenty 
versa. tet 2, four hours, | e ian | | 
‘To procure the Toddy of the Palmyra tree, the; ‘The taste of ' off Kits fresh state, probably 
Borassus flabelliformis, at the season when the | varies according ate of the weather and 
inflorescence begins to appear, and before the | season of the year, Wm will explain the many 
spathes have had time to burst, the toddy drawer | comparisons given of itj0 Poubon water, mild 


euts off all leaves except three or four of the | champagne; cider, ginger beer, perry, &c. In all 
leaves, and all or most of the spathes are effeeta- | Eastern countrics, the toddy of these several trees 
ally encompassed from end to end, by thongs, | is used for the same purposes. It is drank, though 


to prevent the inflorescence from bursting forth. | rarely, when fresh from the tree, and is then a 









When thus tied for three successive mornings | gentle aperient particularly useful in delicate con- 


they are beaten or crushed between the wooden | stitutions. It is boiled down into a sugar called 

battens, with the object of keeping them from | Jaggery or Goor which is afterwards refined. It 

bursting and to encourage the flow of sap. is fermented in the course of a day, into a mildly 

On the fourth morning, athin slice is cut from: intoxicating liquor, still known as toddy, of 

the parts of the spathes. On the eighth morning: which several pints are partaken before fntoxica- 
1958 


TOOLSEE. 


tion comes on. It is alsv distilled into “arrack, 


made into vinegar, and throughout all Kustern 
countries it is employed as yeast as it begins to 
ferinent ina few hours after it is drawn. In 
tle peninsula of India the ropes employed 
by the toddy drawers to help ‘them to climb the 
tree, are made of cow or buffalo hide, but in 
other countries the pliant tendrils of plants are 
sometimes employed. ‘The ropcs are sufficiently 
large ta surround the tree and the body of the 
climber, who by leaning backwards and throw- 
ing his whole weight on the rope, is thus enabled 
to retain the position he has taken up, while by 
drawing up his feet and shifting the thong in his 
hand to higher points, he gradually raises himself 
to the top of the tree. Accidents however are 
frequent and frightful. 


(8227) TOLU BALSAM, Saint THOMAS’S 
BaLsaM. 
Baume de Tolu, Fr, 
Toluiaiscber balsam GER, 
‘The concrete juice of the Myroaylon toluifer- 
um, 18 Ol a brownish-yellow colour, transparent, 
with the taste and odour of the white balsam of 
Peru. It is obtained from America.— Faulkner. 


(8228) TOMATOLS. Sotanum Lycoperst. 
cum. A well known vegetable of easy culture, 
does not require a very rich soil, succeeds best. 
when trained on horizontal trellises, should be 
thinnet! occasionally of superfluous shoots, raised 
fr in seed, used In sauces, &c.—dJaffrey. See 
LovE APPLE SOLANUM. 

(8229) TONGLO. Barometrical observations 
taken simultaneously with those of Calcutta, give 
the height of Tonglo in Southern Sikkim as 
10,078°3 feet. Colonel Waugh’s, by trigono- 
metry, 10,070°4 feet-—a remarkable and un- 
usual eoincidence.—Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. 


I. p. 171. | 
(8230) TONKIN BEANS. Are oval, oblong, 
somewhat boat-shaped seeds, from one to two 
iuches long, shining, with an oily surface marked 
with a network of wrinkles ; colour, purple-brown, 
odour very fragrant ; tasté slightly bitter, but 
very burning and almost caustic. ‘They are only 
employed a5 8 perfume for snuff. The plant 
(Dipteyia odorata), is a native ‘of the: woods of 
Guiana.— Faulkner. Ay 
(82381) TOOLSE Ise 
in India, to the Ocy ms | 0 : 
a disciple of Vishnu. ‘esring to be his wife, 
she excited the jealousy of Lukshmee, by whom 
she was transformed into the herb named after her. 
There are, however, several well known species 
to each of which different 


of the genus Ocymum, t : 
names are given, viz. the Ram Toolsee, is the Ocy- 
inumn “gratissimum ; Babooye Toolsee, Ocymuin 
pilosum ; the Krishna Toolsee, Ocymum sanc- 
tum ; but only the last and the common Toolsee, 
CO. villogym, are held to be sacred to Vishnoo 
and used'in his worship. See OcYMUM, . 


Balsamo de Tolu. Sp. 
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TOPAZ. a 
(8232) TOON-WOOD. CepRELa TOONA, has 


‘already been mentioned under that. bead, also of 


Cedar, as being similar to the so-called Havannah 
cedar, the Cedrela odorata. . ‘The toon-tree is 
(. toona; its wood is of a reddish-brown colour, 
rather cross grained, bat much used all over 
India for furniture and cabinet-work,— Holtz 
Lieut. Nuthall, as quoted by Captain Munro, 
mentions “ goon? as one of the woods of Arra- 
ean, under the naine of © thit-ka-do.” We. have, 
however, the authority of Wallich for saying 
that thit-ka-do is a species af sterculia,.a genus 
that produces no valuable timber, Still, as it 
is possible that there may be only. a inistake 11 
the name while the thing itself exists, the. re- 
mark is worth putting on record.—Masox. . 
(8283) TOOTEL, is the long silky hemp like 
fibre of thrce species of Abutilon, the A. to- 
mentosum. A. polyandruim and A. indicum. .— 
(8234) TOPAZ. 
Poosperagam, ‘Tam. . 
Purperagan, ONG. 
Pokbraj, HIND. | | 


Topase, FR, : 
Topas GER. 
Tupazio, Ir. 
Zuburjud, PERS. ‘Vopas, Rus. 

Topaz, ARAB. Topacio, Sp. 

‘Topaz occurs massive, in imbedded and 
rounded erystals. Primary form a right rhom- 
bic prism. Cleavage easy, parallel to the base 
of the primary form, more difficult in the 
direction of its lateral faces: Structure lamel- 
lar ut right angles to the axis of the prisin. 
Fracture uneven, rightly cenchoidal. Hard- 
ness; scratches quartz. Electricity ; positive 
by friction ; those crystals which possess differ- 
ent faces of crystallisation at opposite ends 
acquire different kinds of electricity at the two 
extremities when heated. Colour white, yel- 
low, bluish, and greenish. Lustre vitreous 
transparent, translucent. Specific oiavily 3.499. 
Fragments exposed to heat emit a blue, green, 
or yellowish phosphoric light. By the blowpipe 
on charcoal it does not fuse, but with borax it 
melts into a transparent glass. Topazes occur 
venerally in primitive rocks,'and in many parts 
of the world, as Cornwall, Scotland, Saxony, 
Siberia, Brazil, &c. ‘The following analyses have 
been given of this mineral: (1) Saxon topaz by. 
Klaproth ; (2) Brazilian topaz by Klaproth ; 
(8) Saxon topaz by Berzelius ; (4) Brazilian to- 
paz by Berzelius :—~ | 

q) (2) (3) (4) 


Silica.. 95 445 3424 34°01 


Alumina... sc. 2. 56 47:5 57°45 58:88 
Fluoric Acid ... «5 70 7:75 7:79 
wae 0:5 ome — 


. 


99 «690-6 «6999-44 100-18 
The ancient Topagion was found on an island 
in the Red Sea, which was often surrounded 
with fog, and therefore difficult. to find. It was 
hence named from ‘topazo,’ to seek. This 
name, like most of the mineralogical terms of 
the ancients, was applied to several distinct spe- 
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TORPEDINID. 
s. Pliny describes & statue of Arsinoe, wife 
Ptolemy -Philadelphue, “foar enbits high, 
ich was made of topxzion, or topaz, but evi- 


atly not the topaz’ of the present day, nor 
rysolite, which has beett supposed to be the 
stent topaz. - It hasbeen conjectured that it 
sa jasper or agate ; others have imagined it 
be prase, or chrysoprase. ‘Topaz is employed 
jewellery, and for this purpose its colour is 
enaltered by heat. The variety from Brazil 
sumes a pink orred hue, so nearly resem- 
ing the Balns auby, that it can only 

“distinguished by the facility with which 

becomes: electric by friction. The finest 

vstals for the lapidary are brought from 
inas Novas, in Brazil. From their peculiar 
npidity, topaz-pebbles are sometimes denomi- 
ted Gouttes d’Eau. When cut with facets 
.d set in rings, they are readily mistaken, if 
ewed by daylight, for diamonds. The coarse 
rietics of topaz may be employed as a substi- 
te for emery in grinding and polishing hard 
instances. ‘Topaz is cut on a leaden wheel, 
id is polished on a copper wheel with rotten 
one. It is usually cut in the form of the bril- 
ant or table, and is set either with gold foil or 
or Ajour” The white and rose-red are most 
steemed. (Dana, Manual of Mineralogy,)—Lng. 
WC. 

Beautiful Tonazes of various kinds are found 
1 the Burmah dominions and in Ceylon, in 
hich last mentioned country, a genuine greenish 
ellow coloured Topaz is improperly called, 
‘hunberg tells us, the yellow Tourmalin (Kane- 
e Turemale, Cyzg), a light coloured smoky To- 
az is there as improperly called a yellow crystal 
Kaha Palingu, Gyng.) and a dark coloured smoky 
Popaz is mistaken for a brown Crystal, and call- 
fillia Palingu by the Cyngalese. 

Oriental ‘Topazes are a variety of the yenuine 
yerfect Corundnm and are suid by Mineralogists 
o differ from the Oveidental ‘Topaz or that which 
-omes from Saxony and Siberia by the latter con- 
ining a greater proportion of Silex.— Ans. 
Mat Med. page 167. 

(8235) TORENTA, a genus of Plants of -the 
natural family uf Scropkulariacee,~ found in 
India, the tropical parts of Australia, and in 
South America. 7. Asiatica, a. species found 
in almost every part of India, 1s described by 
Rheede as having thejuice of its leaves em- 
ployed as a cure for gonorrhea on the coast 


of Malabar. —Zng Cyc. 
(8286) Torenia asiatica, rm (Caela dola, 
Sans.) the juice of the leaves is considered in 
Malabar a remedy for gonorrhoea — O’Shaugh- 
nessy, page 477. go. | el 
(8237) TORPEDINIDA, the Torpedoes, a 
family of Fishes belonging to the order Plagtos- 
tomi, and the sub-order Ratunee, | 
Torpedo, the prinexpal genus, was founded by 
Dumeril upon the Raia Torpedo of Linneus, and 
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TORTOISE SHELL. 


some other species, distinguished hy their having 
the tail short and maderately thick, and the disc 


of the body early circular, the anterior margin 


béing formed by two produced portions from t Me 
head, which, inclining ‘sideways, join the pec- 
torals the space between the head, the pectoral 
Gns. and the brawchise is occupied by small ver- 
tical hexagonal tubes, which are filled’ with 
mucous matter, and largely provided with nerves 


‘from the eighth pair. ‘The situation of these 


honeycomb-like cells, which constitute the 
electrical apparatus, is indicated on the upper 
surface by a slight convexity on each side of the 
head. Cuvier and Risso consider that several 
species have been confounded under a common 
name, and the latter of these authors has char- 
acterised four species of Torpedo in his ‘ Histoire 
Naturelle del’Europe Meridionale.’ ‘They are— 

1. Torpedo Narke, which he describes as 
being yellowish-red above, and having five ocel- 
lated spots a 

2. Torpedo unimaculata. This species has 
the body above fulvous, spotted with whitish 
spots, and one oblong ocellated spot in the 
middle of the back. ‘The tail is more elongated 
and slender. Itis said to have the electrical 
apparatus scarcely visible, and to give but very 
slieht shocks. 

3. Torpedo marmorata. Body flesh-coloured, 
and having brown spots and sinuous markings, 
producing a marbled appearance : tail’ thick 
above rounded. 

4. Torpedo Galvani. Body fulvous, imma- 
culate, but margined with black. Fleming 
refers the British ‘lorpedo to the third of these 
species Torpedo marmorata.—Eng. Cyc. 

(8238) TORPEDO. [(TORPEDINID &. | 

(8239) TORS. By the natural weathering of 
rocks exposed to atmospheric vicissitudes, the 
perishable parts are removed and the more 


manifest peculiar arrangements of joints or 
natural divisions, the blocks and masses defined 
by their intersections ofteu appear in enbical, 
subcolumnar and other characteristic shapes. 
‘lo masses more or less characteristic in figure, 
left by the decay of surrounding parts in pro- 


minent situations, the name of ‘Tor’ is applied 
in the granitic tracts of Devon and Cornggall.- 
Eng Cyc. Tors are of very frequent ocetifrence 
in the granitic tracts of Southern India, where, 
as in Hyderabad in the Dekhan and in the Cefled 
Districts, the. piled up masses often are seen 
assu:ni x the appearances of arficial structures. 


(8240) TORTOISE SHELL. 


Ecajlle de tortue, Fs. | Sisik Kurakura also Sisik 
anu. Mat. . 






Kachakra, Guz. Hinp. ) 
‘Lhe scales of the tortoise; extensively used 
in the manufacture of combs, snuff-boxes, in in- 
laying, &e. The goodness of tortojge shel 
depends mainly on the thickness: and <a 
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resisting portions remain. In rocks which — 


Scagiia de Tartaruga, In. 








TORTOISE SHELL. 
_ seales, and partly on the clearness and brilliancy 
of the colours. ‘Tortoise shell. abounds in the 
seas of the Indian Archipelago, which - is consi- 
red superior to that obtained from Singa- 
_. pore, the African Coast, the West Indies, and 
the Laccadive and Maldive... Islands.—Faaléuer. 
Tu Ceylou the marginal picces of tortoise shell are 
wsed at Point de Galle in the manufacture of 
bracelets and necklaces formed of -a:chain of 
shell, it resembles amber in appearance ; these 
bear a higher priee than such as are formed by the 
darker shell. In Geylon there is a great demand 
for tortoise-shell forthe manufacture of Coinbs 
which are worn by males as well as females 
among the Cyngalese.. Inthe numerous excesses 
into which Enelish costume has been carried the 
size of the back comb worn by ladies has never 
attained that of the Cingalese men, who also 
wear a narrow long bent Comb across the fore- 
part of the head—the lighter coloured shell is 
most esteemed by them. Five pounds is a mo- 
derate price for a tortoise shell back comb, which 
increases In value according to the size and qua- 
lity of the shell: hair pins of tortoise-shell are 
worn by the women: gold and silver being sub- 
stituted for full dress : these hair pins are amoung 
the articles purchased by passengers in the 
steam-boats.— Rhode, M. 8. 8. 

For the Malay ‘Tortoise-shell ‘ Sisi#-panu,”’ is 
literally, ‘‘ tortoise scales.” The only part of 
the sea tortoises or turtles held of much value by 
the natives of the Indian islands is the shell. 
‘Tortoises are found in all the seas of the Malay 
and Philippine Archipelagos, but the imbricated 
kind that yields the finest shell is most abundant 
in those of Celebes and the Spice Islands, as far 
as the coast of new Guinea. ‘The parties chiefly 
engaged in their capture are the Rajals or Ma- 
lay sea nomadic hunters, of whom the turtle is the 
principal game. ‘These people distinguish four 
species of sea-turtles to which they give the names 
of kulitan akung, ratu, and boko. ‘The last 
is the panu of the Malays and the green esculent 
turtle, of which the carapace is of no use, the 
animal being valued ouly for its flesh to sell to 
the Chinese and Europeans, for among the Ma- 
homedans it is unlawful food. 
named species all yield a marketable shell. The 
ratu,., Which signifies king or roval turtle, is 
said to be of great size, measuring from five 
to six feet-in length, but is not often taken, “er 
the shell is of inferior value. All the finest shel 
is afforded by the first, the kulitan, the name, 
in fact, signifying “ shell turtle.” A very in- 
teresting account of the tywrtle fishery of Celcbes, 
contained in the 16th volume of the ‘Transactions 
of the Batavian Society of Arts and sciences, cdes- 
cribes the animal as follows. ‘The first named” 
(the kulitan) is the kind which, on accougt of 






its costly shell; is the most prized. [t@gxthe 
so named caret tortoise. The shell or; ; of 
this cresiture is covered with thirteen 9) Or 
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of the tortoise. 


The three first 


TORTOISE SHELL. . 
blades, which lie regularly on each other'in the 
manner of scales, five in the centre-of the -back 
and fouron each side. ‘hese are the plates 
which furnish such costly tortoise aliell -to. the 
arts. The edges.of the scales of the back: 
are further covered with .twenty-five thin . pieces 
joined one to another, which, in. commerce, are 
known under the appellation of ‘ feew’ or * noses’ 
The value of the tortoise shell 
depends on the weight of each ‘ head,’ by which 
expression 1s understood the collective shell be- 
longing to one and the sane animal. Such is 
the article of commerce so much in request, both 
for the Chinese and European markets. | Shells, 
which have white and dark spots that touch 
each other, and are, as much as possible, simi- 
lar on both sides of the blade, are in the eyes 
of the Chinese, much finer, and, on that ac- 
count, more greedily brought by them than 
those which want this peculiarity. On the 
contrary, shells which are reddish rather than 
black in their dark spots, which possess little 
white which are more damasked than spotted ; 
ina word, of which the colours, according tu 
Chinese taste, are badly distributed, are less 
valued. ‘Lhe caprice of the Chinese makes them 
sometimes value single heads’ at unheard-of pri- 
ces, such for example, as go under the name of 
‘white heads,’ for the varieties of which they have 
peculiar names. It is impossible to give an accu- 
rate description of these varieties, and their sub- 
divisions, for these depend on many circumstan- 
ces unappreciable to our senses. It is enough for 
me to cbserve that such heads as possess the 
above named qualities, that is, are very white 
in their blades, and have the outer rim of euch 
blade, to the depth of two or three fingers, wholly 
white, and the weight of which amounts to two 
and a half catties, qualities that are rarely found 
united, may be valued at 1000 Guilders or even 
more (above 24£ per pound, avoirdupois). The 
‘feet’ or ‘noses’ of the tortoise-shell are in de- 
mand only in the Chinese market. Whenever the 
two hinder pieces of these have the weight of 
a quarter of a catty (between 5 and 6 ounces), 
which is seldom the case, they may reach the 
value of fifty guilders, or more. ‘The whole shell 


{of a tortoise seldom weighs more than three 


catties (four pounds), notwithstanding, it is os- 
serted that there occur ‘ heads’ of four and five 
eatties. Tortoise-shells are sometimes found of 
which the shell, instead of thirteen blades, con- 
sists of a single undivided one. The Bajos call 
this, which is i met with, loyong (brass ?) 
The usual modesS™®y which these -people catch 
the tortoise are the adang (intercepting), the 
harpoon, and the net ~ ‘To these we add the 





| simplest of all, namely falling on the females 


when they resort to the: strand to lay their 
egos. ‘I'his is also the most usual, I may say 
almost the only way by which the inhabitants of 
the coast catch thisanimal.. They need nothing 


TO UR. 


more than; ag soon as they have got the creature 


ni their power, to tura it-.on- its. back, when. 


yiable to recover itself if lies helpless. It 
sometimes, also, falls into..the hands of the. 
Iwellers-on the coast, through means of their 
sahing stakes, into which it enters like the 


ish, and from which it can find no outlet, but re- | 


mains. imprisoned. in’ the innermost cham-. 
her, . When the Bajos. have. caught a tortise, 
hey-kill it immediately bya few blows gn the 
head. They then take its upper shield, #F the 
pack. itself off,., being» the only thing about the 
rniimal that has value. But as the shells adhere 
fast to-each other there would be danger of tear- 
ing them, if they at once pulled the plates 


TOURMALINE. a 

(8242). TOUR ; BURR. TOUR —Casa- 
nus Inpicus, Cyrisus CasaNn. PIGEON PEA. 
—Large Dhal,. freer res 
‘Toor dhal, Hinn. - | Thovary purpeo, Tam. — 
This is sown in fields at-the commencement of 
the rains in June and: sometimes much later ; 
it is ripe in December. The seeds are sometinics 
cround into flour or split like dry peas: for the 
latter they are-an excellent substitute. ‘There arc 
several varieties, which sell from: 30 to 49 ‘seers 
for the rupee. Is partly sown along with Kagt 
like Bullur, and partly in full hf dry lands. ‘The 
quantity of it grown in Mysore is not ‘sufficient 
for the wants of the people, and it is consequently 
largely imported into that district from Baramalhal 


»sunder, they usually wait three days, in-which | and Bellary. 


‘ime, the soft parts become decomposed, and 
the plates are loo-ened with very little trouble. 
The Indian islands furnish, F believe. the largest | 
supply of tortoise-shell for the European and 
Chinese market, the chief emporia being Singa- 
pore, Manilla, and) Batavia, from which are 
exported yearly about 26.060) pounds; and one 
half of this quantity is from Singapore.—Cravw- 
furd Dict. page 439. 

Mr. Morrison tells us that, Tortoise-shell is 
he crustaceous covering of the Testudo tndre- 
cata, a native of the shores of most of the Trdian 
islands ; and that the best comes from the Spice 
Islands.and New Guinea,but it is collected all over 
the Archipelago and West Pacific, ‘The common 
name is hawk’s bill tortoise. The shell is thicker, 
cleaver, and more variegated than that of any 
other species, and constitutes the sole value of 
the animal. It is heart-form, and consists of 
thirteen inner with twenty-five marginal divi- 
sions. The middle side-pieces are the thickest, 
largest and most valuable ; the best is in large 
plates; free from cracks or earboncles, and almost 
transparent. The small, broken and crooked 
pieces are worthless. ‘Che Chinese use large 
quantities in'the matiufacture of combs, boxes, 
toys, &c. During the Company’s monopoly, tor- 
toise-shell was brought to the Chinese market for 
exportation to England, but i is now carried to 
Singapore,and very little is brought to Hong-kong 
The price varies from $ 1000 down to 200 per 
pecul, according to quality.—Aforrisow. 

The Madras Exports of Tortoise Shell was lbs. 
308, value Rs. 2,204, in 1854. At the Madras 
Exhibition the epidermoid plates which overlap 
the back shell of the Marine Turtles (Chelone) 
were transmitted from ‘Travancore, apparently 
fine plates. Another epidermal ploduction, called 
Tortoise shell, from Madura and other inland 
localities was exhibited, but the specimens were 
of little yalue.—Af. &. J. ) 


($241) TOUR: Casanus Inpicvs. 
Togari, Can. y | Tovare, Ta. 
Tavar, Hin. | } Kandula. Ts. 
Turi, Maw 
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($243)TOURMALIN E( Sehor?), a mineral oecur- 
ring crystallised. Primary form ao rhombotd ; 
secondary forms, prisins with from 8 to 12 sides, 
terminated by very irregular summits. Cleavage 
parallel to the faces of the primary form. Frac- 
ture uneven, conchoidal.  Ilardness : - seratehes 
lass easily. lleetricity : according to Hauy the 
transparent varietics when heated become electric ; 
the termination of the prisin which presents the 
ereater number of faces becoming positive, while 
the other end becoines negative. Colonr white, 
brown, blue, yellow, green, red, and black. ‘The 
blue varicty is called Judicolite'and the ved Ru- 
bellite. Schord is a name formerly given to black 
tourmaline, Lustre vitreous. ‘Transparent, trans- 
lucent, opaque. Speeitie gravity 3.069 to 3.076. 
sefore the blow-pipe all the varieties fuse readily 
with borax, producing at first slight effervescence. 
‘Tourmaline occurs most commonly in primary 
rocks, especially in granite, gneiss, and mica slate. 
The red variety, or rubellite, is found in Siberia ; 
the blue, or indicolite, at Uto; the green in Bra- 
zil; the black in Devonshire and many other pla- 
ces. ‘The composition of tourmaline is extremely 
various. ‘That of the red appears, from the analy- 
sis of Vauquelin, to be the simplest, consisting of 
SICA iss Se Gewecke, dee GiB 
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Some varieties contain also potash, lithta, lime, 
magnesia, oxide of iron, and boracie acid. The 
proportions of these constituents are extremely 
variable, and no one variety contains all the enu- 
merated substances. The black tourmaline from 
Devonshire yields nearly 19 per cent. of oxile 
of iron, and that of Eabenstock nearly 24 per 
cent. of the same oxide, 

The word Tourmaline is a corruption of the 
name in Ceylon; whence it was first brought to 


| Europe. Lyncurium is supposed to be the ancient 


name for common tourmaline ; and the red variety 
was probably called Hyacinth. ate 
The red tourmalines, when transparent ‘and free 
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TOURNEFORTIA. 


from cracks, ave of great value, and afford vems 
of remarkable beauty. They have all the richness 
of colour and lustre belonging to the ruby, though 
measuring an inch across. A Siberian specimen 
of this variety, now in the British Museum, is; 


valued at 5002. The yellow tourmaline from 
Ceylon is-but little inferior to’ the real '‘lopaz 
and is often sold for that gem. ‘The green spe- 
cimens, When clear and fine are also valuable for 
vems, * | 

Tourmaline on account of its property of pola- 
rising light, is used largely in the manufactures 
of polarising instrumAits. (Dana, Manual of Mi. 
neralogy.)— Hag. Cyc. p. 184 

(8244) Ledlow tourmaline.—Among the Cev- 
Jon diamonds that are seen for sale in’ Maul- 
main, is a yellow jewel resembling a topaz; but 
which Mr. Masou fiuds on examination to be vel- 
low tourmaline. | 

(8245) White tonrmaline.—Aw — oceasional 
crystal of white tourmaline is seen amone the 
crystals of the black: variety in specimens from 
the Shan states; but he has never met with 
if inthe Provinces. 

(8246) Red tourmatine.—Red tourmaline — is 
found in Burmah, though it is not seen at 
Moulmein Jameson says the king of Ava gave 
a specimen to Symes which was valued at. five 
hundred pounds in Kugland. —AZasou. 


(8247) Schor?, or black tourmaline, is found 
in Madura, in great abundance, also in quartz 
near the mouth of Tavoy river on the cast side 
and also at the foot of the castern mountains, 
near the head waters of the Daheyaine, north 
cast of Mauimain. These are the only localities 
where Masou met with this mineral. In both, 
the crystals are numerous, and Ht ‘Tavoy they are 
large, but not so handsome as seen in forelen 
specimens.—Alason. | 

(8248) Green Yourmaline—A green jewel 
that cannot be distinguished by the eye from 
oeryl, is brought with the Ceylon diamonds ; it 
is however, green tourmaline ; as may be ascer- 
tained by a very simple test, for beryl scratches 


quartz, but tourmaline is scratched by quartz.— 


Muson. 


(3249) Ceylon Diamonds.—White jewels of | 


an inferior quality are often offered for sale in 
Maulmain under the name of Ceylon diamonds, 
but they are usually made from green tourmaline. 
White tourmaline, is a rare mineral, but the 
green variety being common, the jewelers by ex- 
posing it to heat expel its color and it becomes 
white.——.Uason. 


(8250) TOURNEFORTIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Boraginaces, so 
named by Linnens in honour of Joseph ‘Tillon 
de Tournefort, It is characterised by having a 
salver shaped ‘or rotate corolla, of which the 
throat is naked ; the stamens included within 
the tube of the corolla ; the stigma is pcltate, 





TRAGACANTIL. 
aud the fruit consists of a berry which coutain 
#l-seeded nuts. The species are about 50° i 
number, forming small shrubs or herbs, diffus 
ed through the hot parts of the world. as th 
West Indies, South America, Indian islands, am 
Luclin.—Aag. Cyc. p. 1U84. 

(8251) TOWELS of different sizes are chic fh 
made in the districts of Cuddalore, Chinglepu 
and in the outskirts of Madras and of a quality 
#to those of Enelish manufactures. At th 
Madras Exhibition of 1855, there was awardec 
to Chengalrova Chetty, for the best Towels fron 
Cuddalore, a prize of Rupees 50. - | 

(8252) TOYS, | 

Speelgoed, Dur. ~Rumakra, Guz. 

Jouets, Biobelots, Fr. | Prastulli fr” 

Spielzeug, Spiclsachen, | Shat-t-bazee, Pars. 


GER. Jerushki, Rus. 
Khail, also Killownee Dijes, J uueles de min- 
Lin, HOS, SP, 


Are playthings, baubles, and trifling ornament: 
of all sorts, made expressly for the amusement ol 
children.— Paadlhver 

(8253) TRADIESCANTIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Conamelinacer, 
which was so uamed in honour of the Enelish 
botanist John ‘Tradeseant, who was gardener to 
Charles 1. ¢ The species are natives of America 
aud of India. Many of them, being of a highly 
ornamental nature, are cultivated in flower-ear- 
dens; a few are used medicinally in the countries 
Where they are indigenous. Thus 7. aaillaris, 
according to Rheede, is used in India as an ap- 
plication to the abdomen in cases of tyimpanites ; 
and Martius desertbes the stem and leaves of 7! 
diuretica as being employed in Brazil as emol- 
lient applications in rheumatic pains, intestinal 
derangements, and in retention of urine; while 
in North America 7. Virginica is employed in 
cases of bites of venomous spiders, as well as 
some Other species, whence it has obtained the 
name of Spider-Wort, but it is doubtful whether 
they possess any other than simple emollient 
properties. ‘The hairs of the stamens of this 
plaut exhibit a circulation, in the cells of which 
they are composed.—Eug. Cyc. 

(8254) TRAGACANTH, Gum DeaGoy, 
} Kattera, Guz. Hinn. 
} Tragacantha, Lar. 

Vadumocottay pisin, ‘Tax. 


Samagul-kateera, kaseera, 

Katira, ARAB, 

Gommi astraganti, Fr, 
Traganth, Grr, 

A gum produced, according to some authors, 
by a species of Astragalus, growing in Persia 
and ‘Turkey. It is more costly, and extremely 
different in many of its properties from Guin 
Arabic. ‘The finest kind. occurs in twisted, 
vermicular, rounded @r elongated pieces, — al- 
most transparent, whitish, brittle, inodorous, 
with slightly bitter taste.. It is also found 
in large tears of avermicnlar form, a_red- 
dish color, and mixed with impurities, It 1s 
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used in topical dyeing, and in’ pharmacy for 
making powders into troches, &e. (#aterston). 
— Faulkner. The source of this product however, 
sceins to be several plants, according to the differ- 
ent colleges it is the Gummy exudation — of 
Astragalus cuminifer, Lab, and other species, |“., 
A., verus, Olivier, L. and I, A. creticns, Lem. 
arch, VY). The tpeydxavda of Dioscorides was no 
doubt.a plant of the same genus as that which now 
vields Tragacanth. Sibthorp considers Astragalus 
aristatus, L’ Hert, to be the plant. Arab anthors 
describe it by the name husera or hutira, for 
which, in India, Avéeera is substituted. A sub- 
stance known by this name is produced both in 


the North-west and in the Peninsula of India by 


Cochlospermum Gossypinm aud in Pegu according 
to McClelland by several species of Sterculia. 
‘Tournefort adduced A credicus of Lamarck, a na- 
tiveof Mount Ida in Crete, to be the plant yield- 
ing ‘Tragacanth. Labiltardiere describes 4. gim- 
wifer a native of Mount Libanus in Syria, as one 
of the plants; while Olivier states his 4. rerus, 
inhabiting Asia Minor, Armenia, and nortbern 
Persia, as yielding the largest quantity of ‘Traga- 
canth. Dr. E. Diekson, Physician to the consulate 
at Tripoli, when travelling iu) Koordistan, collect- 
ed specimens*of the plants which he ascertained 
to yield Tragacanth., ‘These he gave to Mr. 
Grant, British Cousul at Erzeroum, by whom 
they were sent to Dr. Lindley, who determined 
that the white or best variety of Guin ‘Traga- 
canth is yielded by wfstragalus qummifer, aud 
the red or inferior kind by his 4. s¢robeliferas. 
Dr. Dickson, when in’ England, favoured Dr. 
Royle with the following observations : “ Besides 
tie two last-named species, [ observed also a 
third variety that gave gum Tragacanth, which 
unfortunately L lost when my things were 
robbed at Hassan-kaleh. Frown the Koordish 
mountains being covered with many species 
of Astragalas, 1 should think it not tulikely 
that other varieties of this genus may hereafter 
be discovered yielding the gum.” 

(8255) Astragalus Dec. Diadelph. Decaud. 
Linn, Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla with an obtuse 
keel. Stamens diadelphous. Leguine 2-celled, or 
half 2-cclled in consequence of the dorsal or 
lower suture being turned inward, Dee. 

Sectio Tragacauthe.—Petioles permanent, 
thornlike. Stipules adhering to the petioles. 

(8256) Astragalus Verus, Oliv. L. Vo. Flowers 
vellow, axillary, in clusters of 2'to 5, sessile. 
Calvx tomentose, obtusely 5-toothed. Leaflets 
8 to 9 pairs, linear, hispid. A native of Ana- 
tolia, Armenia and Northern Persia, yields 
Tragacanth, which is collected from July to Sep- 
tember. Used in Persia, exported to Europe and 
also to India.—Oliv. Voy. 3, t. 44; Nees von 
1. 329.0 | 

(8257) Astragalus Gummifer. 
Vlowers 8, to 5 axillary, sessile. 
together with the legumes woolly. 


Iabill. B — 
Calyx 5-cleft, 


TRAGACANTIHL. 
{0 6 pairs, oblong, linear, smooth. A native of 
Mount Lebanon, also, of Koordistan, where it 
yields white Tragaeanth, but which Labilladiere 
represents as vermicular in form. 

(8258) dstragalus Oreticus. Lam.-~-Vlowers 
axillary, sessile, aggregate. Calyx 5-partite, with 
feathery setaceous lobes rather larger than the 
corolla, Leaflets 5 to 8 pairs, oblong, acute, 
tomentose. Mount Ida in Crete, where it yields” 
a little Tragacanth. 

(8259) Astragalus <Aristatus. L’her.—Pe- 
duneles very short, usually 6-flowered ; calycine 
teeth long and setaceous ; leaves with 6— 9 pairs 
of oblong, linear, mucronate, pilose leaflets ; 
legumes scarcely half bilocular. A native of the 
Alps of Europe, also of Greece. Sibthorp states 
that this species yiclds a gum called theyoxevda in 
Greece, which was exported to Italy. Landerer 
has lately ascertained that ‘Tragacanth was yielded 
bythis species on the hills near Patrass, aud ex- 
ported to Venice and ‘Trieste, or as Levant 
Tragacanth to Marsellies and Ancona: (c) 

(8260) Asdragalus Dichksonii, Royle. (4. 
slrobiliferus, Lindley, not of Royle, Him. Bot. 
p. 199)—Flowers capitate im an ovate, ses- 
sile, axillary strobile. Bracts imbricate, pinnat- 
ed, tomentose. Calyx feathery, 5-cleft. seg- 
ments of the corolla equal. Leaflets 3-paired, 
woolly, oval, awned at the apex, narrow at 
the base, Lindley. As Dr. L. has inadvertent- 
ly named this species 4 strobiliferus, there be- 
ing already one of that name, Dr. Royle named 
it after the discovercr of the plant, who also found 
that it yielded areddish coloured Tragacauth. 
Tragacanth exudes from the above plants cither 
naturally or from wounds, and hardens in vari- 
ous forms. It is imported into England 
from Smyrna, the Levant, and also from Greece. 
[t is found in commerce cither of a white ora 
reddish-yellow colour, in broad thin flakes, or 
in tortuous vermicular pieces ; the former is the 
best, and most commonthere. It is white or 
vreyish, semitransparent, tough, horn-like, and 
tasteless, and being a little elastic, is with dif- 
ieulty reduced to powder, unless heated to 
110°. In eontact with cold water, it absorbs 
a certain portion, swells, becomes adhesive and 
diffused. It does not dissolve except in boiling 
water, when some change is supposcd. to take 
place, a great portion, however, separating again. 
lt is insoluble in Aleohol. Tragacanth appears to 
consist ‘of two distinct gummy principles. 
Bucholz and Guerin Varry found of common 
Gum or Arabin from 58 to 57 per cent., and of 
Bassorin 33 to 43 parts, with water and a little 

sch, the presence of the latter producing a 
weecolour with Jodine. Lhe Avaben rather 
resembles than is identical with Gum Arabic, 
for, as first pointed out by Dr. Dunean, its 
mucilage is not precipitated by Silicate of 
Potash. The Bassorin is like that found m 


Leaflets 4! Gum Bussorah, and other imperfectly soluble 
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TRAGIA INVOLU CRATA: ° 


gins. It is sometimes called Tragacanthine, i is 
solid, colourless, without odour or taste, ingolu- 
ble iw water, but absorbing it and swelling up. 
Nitric acid converts it into Oxalie and into Mucic 
acid.Sulpluric acid changes it to a saccharine sub- 
stance, which is not susceptible of Alcohalic fer- 
mentation. Guibourt, however, considers ‘l'raga- 


canth to consist of a peculiar Mucilaginous prin- 


ciple, with a little Starch and Ligneous fibre.— 
doyle. 


(8261) TRAGIA, a genus of Plants slain 


named after 
'Travus, a German botanist,.whose real name was 


to the natural order Luphorbiacee, 


Bock. The species are found in India and in 
America, are climbing in habit, and some are 


remarkable for stinging as violently as nettles. 


T. caunabina is so named from its leaves resem- 
bling those of the Cannabis, or ILlemp, and of 


which the roots given in infusion are cousidered 
diaphoretic and alterative. Z' involucrala is a 
sil] plant without taste or smell, but the native 
physicians of India consider it calculated to 
strengthen the svstem in cachectic states of the 
constitution and in chronic cases of syphilis. 7. 
colubidis, which is a stinging climber, and has a 
very acrid juice, is employed in conjunction with 


common salt for the destruetion of some kinds of 


uleers.— Lug. Cye. 


(8262) TTRAGIA CANNABINA, Lin. Roor 


or rue Hemp Leavep Traata. 

SirrooCanchorie vayr, Tsinna Doolagendic 
TAM. Vayree, TEL. 

Kanchkoort ke jurr, Casachiunie, Saws. 
Duk. 


This root sometimes called in Tamul “ Coorun- 
dyolie vayr,? has in its dricd— state but liltle 
laste or smell, though in its more succulent con- 
dition, it is said to have an agreeable odour. 
lis considered as diaphoretic and alterative, and 
is preseribed in decoction together with other 
articles of the same class to correct the habit. 
An infusion of itis also given as a drug in 
ardent Fever. —dAius. Mat. Med. p. 114. 

a 3) TRAGIA INVOLUCRATA. Roxb. 
iii. p. 576. 

Bichittee, BenG 
Canehorie vayr, TAM. 
Poolaghondi vayroo, TEL. 

Hairs sting violently ; roots given by the 
Vaidas as allerative in cachexia and venereal 
diseases. ( Ainslie.) —O’ Shaughnessy, page 562. 
This small root has in its dry state no sensible 
taste or smell ; 
amongst those medicine which they conceive to 
possess virtucs In altering and correcting the 
habit in cases of Mayghuin, (Cachexia) and in 
old venereal affections ‘attended with anomalous 


JYanchorie Root. ina. 
Doostpurisha, SANs, 


svinploms, and Rheede, in speaking of the same 


root, has these words Conducit 1 in febre ossium, 
ac servil pro pruritu, corporis.” de further adds 


~in decoeto data, uriuan suppressanm movet.— 
Ains. Mut. Med. p. 75. 







the Vyteans however reckon it 


($264) TRAGOPOBON (from zpdyos, a. 
‘coat, and téyer, - beard), a genus of Plants 


belonging te the natural erder Cichoracee, which 
is usually considered only a tribe of the great 
order of Composite, The genus Zag gopogon, Or 
Goats Beard, is so named. “from. the long silky 
beard or pappus of the seeds. he venus is «is- 
tinguished by having a simple involucre of many 
leaves. Receptacle naked. Pappus stalked, plu- 
mose. Achenia longitudinally striated. ‘The 
species are found in the temperate ‘parts of Eu- 
rope and of Asia. One, T. gracilis, is found in 
the Himalaya Mountains, of which the leaves 
are eaten by the natives ns lettuce is in Kurope, 
but without being blanched. The best-known 
species however is 7. porrifolius, or Salsily, 
which is occasionally cultivated in England 
but frequently in France aud Germany. The 
Knglish T. pratensis may be cultivated for the 
same purpose. ‘The roots of Salisty are the 
parts esteemed: they are long and tapering, 
their flavour mild a sweetish, and are boiled 
ov stewed like carrots. The stalks of vear-old 
plants are sometimes cut in the spring, and 
when siinilarly dressed, taste hke asparagus.— 
Eng Cye. | 


($265) TRAGOPOGON PORRIFOLIUS, 
SausaFy. Anexcellent vegetable cultivated for 


its white roots which are mild and sweet Havour- 
ed, requires cniture similar to carrots, held in 
high estimation by the Trench. The young 
shoots are sometimes used as Asparagus, which 
in flaour they resemble. A native of England. 
Raised from secd'—Jeffrey. 


($266) TRAP. This geological term, one of 
most general use and comprehensive sigui- 


fication, seems to have been originally employed 
by Bergman and the German and Swe dish miners, 
in the sense of the word ‘trappa,’ Swedish, 
or ‘treppe,’ German, meaning stairs, and the 
aspect of the rocks now called Trap, In suc- 
cessive terraces on hill sides, is such as often 
to justify the use of the word. In modern 
works on topographical geology a very great 
proportion of the ancient rocks of fusion 
are familiarly called Trap, not becanse they 
have any certain mineral composition, but 
cata whether granitic, sienitic, prophyritic, 

* hornblendie, they appear under particular 
elton of position or geological age. In this 
sense the term is purely geological, ‘and we have 
as distinctive designations Kruptive Trap, Con- 
temporaneous ‘Trap, Overlying Trap, Interposed 
Trap, &e. By other writers the term is restrict- 
edzso as to leave out such massive and gene- 
rglly deep-seated rocks as granite, or even 
contracted to the hornblendic and felspatho-hot n- 
blendic rocks, which appcar as dykes, interposed 
beds, and overlying masses. It thus appears 
to be a collective term more convenient. thar 
precise. Ina geological seuse it may be rcpla- 
eed by descriptive “words, such as Inruptive, 


jorn 


TRAP. TRAPA: 


nterposed, Overlying, &e, and in a miveralo- | their steep descent to the Nerbudda. The trap 
ical sense it is advantageously changed for| crosses this river and spreads over all the 
sasalt, Greenstone, Melsparite, Sienite, Serpen- Aurungabad province down through Candeish 
‘ne, Diallage Rock, &c.-—Mug. Cyc. ie and the Gonean to Bombay, and southwards to 
The greatest outburst of ‘Trap in ‘the world, | Malwan in Jatitude 60° north, its southern 
3 perhaps that described by Colonel Sykes, as | limits being observed south of Punderpoor, 
he ‘Trap formation of the: Dekhan, the = Hiditor: through Bejapoor to the right bank of the Kist- 
as (Barometrical Sections of India page 4) re-| nah, in the valleys near Hoomnabad, where it 1s 
narked thus: | : | found between and beneath but never penetrat- 
Volcanic trap is visible, however, in the bed | ing the laterite hills souter aud east of Beder and 
tthe Jumna, near Allahabad, in latitude 25° | at Maharajahpettah, thirty miles west of Ilycer- 
north; aud in the ascent to Mussoorie, by Kuer- nabad. ‘The eastern edye of this vast tract of 
Koolee, the granite re-appears aud it makes a | trap rocks, after crossing the Nerbndda to the 
yreat eruption at the Char Mountain, above | south, skirts the town of Nagpore in Berar, 
12,000 feet high, on the southern slopes of the | passes Nandier and to the westward of the city 
Hlimalayas. But near Gungotri, at the source of Hyderabad to its southern limit, just men- 
of the Ganges, is described to be the erand gra- | tioned. South of this as well as to the eastward, 
nitie axis of the Himalayas, and one of the great- | the trap only appears as great dikes, from fifty 
est and most inagnificent out-bursts of granite ; to a hundred yards broad, which sun east and 
ia the world. It traverses these mountains in | west parallel with each other. ‘Lhese dikes can 
humerous veins—westwards towards the Bar- | often be traced for a hundred and fifty miles to- 
onda pass, and castwards towards Kamet, Nan- | gether, bursting through the granite and other 
dadevi_ and Nandakot, upraising the metamor- rocks, tearing the highest of the hills asunder 
phic schists which form the highest peaks of the | aud filling the chasms and crevices with its dark 
snowy range, Lower down, on the southern and compact structure. In these dikes the ele- 
slopes of those mountains, from 8.000 to 1,500 | ments of the trap rock assume a varicty of ap- 
feet in height, uplifted stratified rocks rest on | pearances, greenstone, porphyritic greenstone, 
the gneiss and eranite, consisting of hornblende | basaltic greenstone, hornblende rock, and basalt ; 
rock and slate, limestone, saudstone, great beds | they are particularly numerous in Hyderabad, 
of quartz, clay, mica, chlorite, and tale slates, | the Balaghaut Ceded Districts, the Carnatic and 
and lower still, at latitades of 3,000 to 2.500 | Mysore almost to the southern Cape of the Penin-. 
feat above the level of the sea, gravel, boulders. sula, and, with very rare exceptions, run due 
marl with coal, recent clays and sandstones rom | cast and west.— Barometrical Sections of India. 
the Sewalik or Sub-Himalayan Mountains. It ($267) TRAPA, a genus of Plants belonging 
‘sin these hills that the extensive fossil remains | to the natural order Onagracee. ‘The fruit of 
were discovered, and the low alluvial tract, Tyapa is furnished with spines, and the specivs 
known as the Terai, is the valley formed by the | are commonly called Water-Caltrops, from the 
junction of the Sewalik with the Himalayan in- | plants floating on the surface of lakes, and on 
clined rocks. To the south of this the highest | that of slow-runuing waters. They are found in 
parts of Central India occur along the Arravalli | the temperate parts of Kurope and of Siberia, in 
Mountains and the Vindhya range and are from Cashmere, India, Cochin China, and China. ‘The 
2,000 to 3,000 fect in altitude. There are, here, | genus is characterised by haviig a 4-parted ad- 
three inclinations, the one declivity sinking from | herent calyx ; petals and stamens 4 ; ovary 2 


9. 
the Arravalli Mountains towards the valley of celled, with solitary pendulous ovules. The 
the Indus, another falls from the Vindhya range fruit is hard, indehiscent, l-celled and one seed- 
northwards to the Ganges, and the third 1s 


ed. The seed is large and exalbuminous ; the 
southwards to the Nerbudda. Granite is here, | two cotyledons very unequal. The floating habit 
also, the upraising rock, it bursts out at Oudey- 


and clustered leaves casily distinguish these 
pore, Kaunmore, Banswarrah, and Rajpoor, 


plants. The leaves under water are cut into 
through the gneiss, and mica, and chlorite slates, | capillary segments, and the petioles are tumid in 
limestone and sandstone. It was to the east:of 


an the middle.—Eng. Cyc. The fruit of Lrapa natans 
this central tract that the first great deposit of | 


‘and T. bispinosa, is called singara; these are 
coal was found lining both banks of the Da- | 


gold. in all thebazars,* gud fom a considerable 
moodah, though it has, since then, been discover-’ 
ed in numerous other provinces of our eastern 


part of vhe fuot-ef thetahabitaits of Cashmere, 
where it yields ¢he Government 12,0002. of an- 
empire. It is in Central India, also, that the 
volcanic rocks to any extent, are first observed 


| nual, revenue. Mr. Moorcroft mentions that 

Runjeet Sing derived nearly the same share. From 

as they spread east and west from Neemuch in| 96,000 to 128,000 loads of this nut are yielded 
the form of basalt, basaltic greenstone, green- annually by the lake of Ooller alone. The nut 
stone and greenstone amygdaloid, and south- abounds in fecula, and is armed with two singu- 
wards by Oujein and Saugor across the Vindhya, | lar projecting spines. In China the kernel is used 
assuining the structure of columnar basalt im {as an article of food, being roasted or boiled like 
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TRAP TREE. | TRIBULUS. 

the potatoe. (Royle, p. 211.)—O Shaughnessy, page| (8272) TRAVANCORE. At the Madr 
831. | Exhibition of 1855, the most valuable of t) 
(8368) TRAPA BICORNIS is distinguished | drug collections in regard to extent, variety an 
from 'T. bispinosa by its two horne ‘being re- | careful method in Which they had been put u 
curved and verv obtuse. It is carefully cultivated | was arwarded by Hi. Waring, Esq.. Res 
in lakes, ponds, and other receptacles of water. | dency Surgeon, Travancore. It consisted of 2-4 

(829) IRAPA BISPLNOSA. Two-spixep | specimens, accompanied witha descriptive eat: 
WATER CaALTROPS. |= | | logue of the drugs, and well dried speciinens « 
Singhara, Hixp, -. the plants—the numbers being attached, corre: 

Much cultivated in tanks during the rains, | ponding with the vegetable products. ‘This col 
The seed is much eaten boiled or roasted. — Gen. lection contained Star Auniseed, aoe remarkab 
Aied. Top. p. 180. T. bispinosa, Roxb. (‘ Corom. Calls, ood Alovs, Butea Kino, Lrne Kin 
W.,” ii. 234), has the nut with tio opposite, Mutly a ul, &e.,, also the ZOpt of a Sinilag 
straight, barbed, spinous horns, noticed by Sir which is reported to be a good substitute for J 
W. Jones under the Sanserit name of Sringata ; | MAtca sarsaparilla, Coceulns Ludicr 8, NV eas Y omica 
it is commonly known all over India by the Zedoaria, &e. Croton Pr cd lium, Avistoloch “a Indica 
name Sinvara, both names having reference to | Cewma Montana. The ee as adinirabl; 
its horned appearance. It is also found in the rag ie hg ped — oe 

eon (ae ets, a en nee he Ix he Jury ‘arded = Mr. 
Lake of Cashmere. In India the nuts are sold Waring a Ist Class Medal-—A7, #7 R. 


in-all the bazars, as their farinaceous kernels 
are much esteemed by the Tindoos. A species | (3273) TRIANTHEMA, agenus of Plants 
called by the same name, Singhara, forms a con- | of the natural order Portulacee@, so named from 
siderable portion of the food of the iuhabitants tpeis, three, and ayOos, a flower, in consequence 
of Cashmere.—Lug. Cyc. She Singhara is | of the flowers growing in threes, in the axils of 
a water plant, and is cultivated in inany of the | the leaves. ‘The species oceur as weeds in every 
fanks. ‘There are two kinds,—one with a hard | part of the plains of India. 7 obcordata, like 
thick shell, and the other with only a soft skin. | the plants of the family, to which it belougs, is 
The former, when ripe, has the appearance of a | employed: by the natives of India as a pot-herb ; 
hullock’s head, from two sharp spear-like pro- | but the nauseous and bitter roots of 7. monogyna 
cesses growing from it. The fruit when boiled | are said by Dr. Ainslie to be employed as a pur- 
resembles a chesnut, and is sold in the bazar. | gative by the inhabitants of Hindustan.—Lug. 
The seed is also made into a coarse flour, and | Gye. Dr. Wight gives 'lrianthema decandra 296 ; 
cakes are made from it ; both fish and tortoise | obcordata 288, . | 
fecd upon the thin-shelle@ kind. In some parts (S274) TRIANTHEMA DECANDRA. 
of the country, great care Is taken to preserve Beeskhopra, Duk. | Sweet punarnavi, Sans. 
the seed for planting the following season, which Root sive af ie ee oes ne 
is done by treading it into the beds of tanks and Oot Bea ol small finger, lig Mt brown out side, 
such places. The fruit is fit to he taken at or white within, ie avec Four pagodas weight 
about the close of the rains. —Jaffrey, of bark of the root made into a decoction with 1 
i ae See, hae Ih. water and boiled down toga 1b. will open 
($270) ee .s papa te + oe the bowels.”  (Ainstie.)—O’ Sh. p. 353. 
Species, 8 remarkable for its fruit with 4 spines, : ; Sass os = 
Sane ofa blackish colour and large size, ae its (8275) = TRIANTHEMA OBCORDA'I A, 
seed, which nearly fills it, being farinaecous, and 
good to eat, whether raw, roasted, or in soups, 
and is somewhat like a chestnut in taste. It was 
known to the Romaus by the name Tribulus. Pliny 
says (lib. xxi, c. 58), “ About the rivers Nilus 
and Strymion the inhabitants gather it for their 
meat "—~Hug. Cyc. In Chita where the water 
is very shallow, a grent part of it is covered with 
the Trapa bicornis, a plant called « ding” by the: 
Chinese. It produces a fruit of a very peculiar 
shape, resembling the head aud horns ofa 
bullock, and is highly esteemed in all parts of 
the empire. Fortuye saw three distinct species 
or varieties, one of which has fruit of. a beautiful 
red colour. —Fortune, ‘page 27, | 
(8271) TRAP TREE, a species of Artocar- 



































Roxb. formerly his 7. Monogynia, Ainslie, vol. 
li, p. 870. 
Nusurjinghi ke jur, Ifinp. Sharvalay Kceray, 
Punarnavi. Sans, . Tam. | 

The root is found in bazars; colour pale ; 
much wrinkled, bitterish, and rather nauseous to 
the taste, considered cathartic, and given in pow- 
der to the extent of two tea-spoonful twice daily 
with a little ginger.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 353. 
A troublesome weed, springs up every where; 
the young leaves used as spinach, when sonie- 
what old mixed with others and used as vrecns. 
—daffrey, Je 
| (8276) .2RIAS OBLONGA. Many of the 
j mango trees have a species of trias growing on 
| ) them, the smallest plant of the orchid tribe that 
pus, which furnishes the Gutta used as birdlime. | is seen jn the Tenasserim Provinces.— Mason. 
Lhe fibre of the bark is used for fishing lines,| (827 7) PRIBULUS (rpfgoraos, three spiked or 
cordage, and nets-at Singapore.— Royle. [ pointed), a genus of Plants belonging to the 
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+ TRICIUILTIA, 


TRICHOSANTITES. ANGUINA. 


natural order Ratacee, the fruit of which is arm- | iu Jamaica for the odour of musk which it dif- 
ed with prickles. [t has a 5-parted calyx ; petals | fus:s all around, on which account it is galled 


5, spreading ; stamens 10; ovary superior ; cap- 
sules 5, gibbous, spiny, many-seeded. ‘Lhe species 
ave found in the.south of Europe and tlie sub- 
tropical and tropical parts of the world, with 
(hiffuse, often. procumbent stems, with. solitary 
white or yellow flowers in the axil of the Jeaves. 





Musk-Wood. — | 

(8282) TRICIUILIA EMETICA. Encasa, 
ts an Arabian Plant, whose fruit is said to 
possess entetic properties. Botanists call it 
Trichilica Emeticau. Yorskaht deseribes it as 
a large tree, with villous shoots, pinnated leaves, 


TY faagrys oe aw eee 1 2QO 7 tus ’ ; a e ka - A : 
[ ibaa ete poichines cultivated in the gardens with entire ovalo-oblong pedicellate leaflets, clus- 
of the: West Indies ow account of the sweet scent tered flowers with 5 greenish-yellow petals, 10 
a ; ‘vas WG : tall ao Jf a! nent ata Cates oR SN Rd ; AN AASLIAS ) 
of its lowers. This, as wellas 7. cistoides, has monadelphous stamens, and a downy capsular 
some aperient We vakoe ascribed, anid is there- frait about an inch long, with 3 valves, 3. aneles, 
fore sometimes used medicinally in the countries | yyd 3 cells, having 2 plano convex seeds in each: 


where it is indigenous. [Tiara.J—ng. Cye. 
(8278) TRIBULUS AQUATICUS vegetates 


at Lahore and Cashmere, and affords a considera- 


ment Lhe waternuts are boiled, and so sold, in 
bazars.. A poultice of Trapa natans is recom- 
mended to resolve indolent tumors probably 
Trapa bispinosa 


Thirty-fice years inthe bast by Dr, Uouiy. p. 859. | 


(8279) TRIBULUS LANUGIONOSUS,— 

WootLy Catrrops. | 
Gokooroo, Gokru, Tinp. 

Very universal over the ground in Rajwarra. 
The seeds and capsules are highly mucilaginous. 
— Gen. Med. Top. 7.193. (tis a common annual 
flower with yellow flowers and angular thorny 


fruit.-— Riddell. 


(8280) TRIBULUS TERRESTRIS. Swan! 


Canrrors Lin. 

Niringie, also Nerringee-,| Gokoroo, Duk. 
keeray, Tam, Khussukve sagheer, 

Pulléroo, Ten. Suoduinstra, SANS, 


would: serve the same ends.!a cure for the iteh.—Euy. Cye 





ARAB. 
| the species of ‘Trichodesma are deemed diuretic, 


cell. The tree is said to be called) Roka, and 
to be common on the mountains of Yemen, 


| The fruit is sold at Bei el fakih, for mixing with 
ble revenue, pilucipally to theCashmerean govern- | 


fragrant materials with which the Arab women 
wash their hair, The fruit called §Djous el kat’ 
is reputed an emetic. The ripe seeds mixed with 
Sesamtun oil are formed into an ointment as 
Common on 
the mountains of Yemen and in Senegal. The 
fruitis used by the Arabs under the name Djons 
ef kad, and in powder mixed with oil is employed 
against the itch.—O’ Shaughnessy, paye 245. 


($283) TRICHILIA SPINOSA. 9 Willd. 
CiroRNY TRICHILIA, 7 
Caat Koorundoo, Tan. 

From the berry of this thorny plant is pre- 
pared a warin oil; which the Native Practitioners 
consider as a valuable application in’ chronic 
rheumatisin aud paralytic allections.— ins. Mat. 
Med. page 74. | 

(528+) TRICTODESMA.  Rovle states that 


’ 


A procumbent annual weed with thorny eap-| and are supposed eures for snake bites.— 
; o % 5) 0 
sules, yellow flowers, leaflets are eaten mixed | O’ Shaughuessy, page 467. ws 


along with others ; seldom used but in time of 


scarcity. — Jaffrey. Tribulus terrestris, is used in 


Cochin China as an astringent, in the South of 


Europe as an aperient and diuretic—Zug. Cye. 

(8281) TRICIHILIA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Afeliacee@. The 
species are found in the tropical parts of Ame- 
rica, and a few in Africa and in. Austra- 
lia. Indian species, 7’. sp»ivosa, is not well 
known, but the oil ofits seeds is said to bea 
useful remedy! in chronic rheumatism and paraly- 
lic affections. Several are possessed of active 
properties. Forskal found the fruit of one species 
in the mountains. of Yemen used as an emetic, 
and called Jouz-al-Cai, or the Emetic Nut, 
whence he named it Eleagi, now called 7. emetica. 
The seeds bruised are used for washing the hair, 
as well as an application in itch. T. érifoliata, 
a native of Curacoa, has an unpleasant smell in 
all parts, and is said to possess active properties. 
Y. cathartica is described by Martius as having 
great-bitterness, and as employed in Brazil as a 
cure for fevers, &e. 7. moschata is remarkable 


($285) TRICIIOSANTILES, a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Cucurbitaccee. 
Many of the speeics are edible, and from the 


lone often sinuous-formed fruit they have been 


named Snake-Gourds ; the Afiguina of some 
botanists. ‘The fruit of many of the species is 
eaten in India whilst that of others contains a 
purgative principle—Lug. Cye. page 1092. 


(8286) TRICHOSANTHES AMARA, St. 
Domingo, seeds bitter and astringent, sometime 
emetic.—O’ 8h. p. 209. » es 7 

ae vr ATNTT eae 

(8287) TRICHOSANTHES ANGUINA, ) " ” 
SNAKE GOURD. | fe 
Chichinga,Chichuda Hrnp. | Petala Qfar, Mandy. 
Poodalungai, ‘last. Purwary ELINDOoIf, 
Chichonda, Dunk. Pottula, SANs. 

Pottlakain, TEL. | | , ey 4 

‘This is the produce ofa plant “sof the class 

Monocia and order Syngenesia: in shape 1e- 





sembles a long snake and is made into curries 


and other dishes.—Ainslie, p. 243. The Snake 


Gourd is cultivated by the Natives grown 


=_ ~~, ry +h 


a 


TRIGONELLA FANUM-GRACUM. TRIPOLI. 
from a very remote period, been regarded with ed; the stipules lanceolate,  falcate, entire, , 
superstitious reverence. =, es the culyx hairy, the teeth vawleshaped,. of the 

7 “The holy trefuils charm”? : 8 ofthe tuhe:; the leguine is ‘falcate, many: 
Was supposed to be very “‘noisome te witches,” | seeded ; the seedsdurge; ovate, weinkled frou 
and to keep thdse who wore it froin the influences | dots; radicle: of - cotsledons, prominent. This 
of evil spirits of all kinds... Trifolium Saffoce-| plant is'a native of -the south of Europe. Dr. 
tum, Trifolium Glomeratum, Lrifoliam Kubters: Sibthorp found it iw: abundatice-on'the shores of 
raneum, Trifolium frugiferum, all-are’ British. | AsiaMinors ‘Chis. plant orone. of -the:-genus was 
species. — Hug. Cyc, 6B PRE ‘known: ‘to the Greeka under the:. unme, M3vodpor, 

(8306) TRIGLA, a genus of Acanthopterygioue | and té-the Romans as: Fenam—Grascun, Greek 
Fishes, popularly known as‘Gurnarda, and-belong- | Huy and. the seed was held: it jeeat esteetrins a 
ing to the family Loricaté in the’ arrangement -of | madivines. ‘The sc.nt of the seedsda very strong 
Cuvier. The head of frigda' ie mailed and angular ; j aud it was undeubtedly this cireumstance that 






the opercle and shoulder-bortes drmedwith spines 5: 





the body is scaly ; there are two distinct . dorsal 
fins ; beneath the peotorals are three detaetied rays 
the branchiostegous membrane has seven rays ; 
both jaws and the front of the vomer ave anned. 
with fine velvety teeth. he Gurnards are fishes 






always remarkable for singularity of form, and of- 
They derive 
their popular appellation froma grunting noise 
whichthey make when taken out of the water. 
In the British seas the eommonest species are : 
the Gray Gurnard (Trigla Gurxkardus), a sil- 
very gray fish more or less clouded with brown 
and speckled with black ; the Red Gurnard 
(Lrigla Pini), ofa bright rose-red colour; and 


ven for brillancy of colouriny. 


the Sapphirine Gurnard (Trigla  Hirundo), a 
large and handsome fish remarkable for the 
vivid green and ‘blue hues of the inner surface 
of its large ‘peetoral fins. ‘The’ two last are 
most abundant on the wester ‘coast. ~Seve- 
ral other rarer species are also inhabitants 
of the British: seas..-There are some beau- 
tiful small species in the - Mediterranean 
where ' also lives the Flying-Gurmard (Dacty- 
lopterus volitans), which differs generically from 
Trigla in having the: fine rays of the pectorals 
connected by membranes, by ‘means. of which 
the fish is enabled to'support itself for some time 
in the air inthe manner of the flying-fish. It is 
n handsome species, above a foot long. Another 


Flying-Gurnard (Dactylopterus orientalis) lives | 


in the Indian ocean.—Eug. Cyc. 


1+8-celled:; seeds L-in each cell. ‘The. species 


yovia, an angle) a genus of Plants belonging to 


the natural order Leguminose. It consists:of 


strong scented herbs with trifoliate leaves ; the 
calyx is 5-pirted and 5-toothed’; the keel of the 
corolla is obtuse’; the stamens areggiadelphoues ; 
the style is smooth ; the fruit’ a legitne ; unilocu- 
Jar, compressed, “linear aad ‘coritaining ‘six or 
more seeds. The known -a@pecies 8 





European, and only one i: fou 
tain.— Eng. Cyc, e 
(8308) TRIGONELLA CORNTCD 
given by Dr. Wight, in Icones, “Qiew 
(8309) TRIGONELLA FANUM-GRACUM, 
The common Fenugreek, has the sta e! 
simple; the leaflets obovate, slightly tooth- 


a 


Mie netics Tet i ; 


cs 
ret 
A 
» 
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ie known -epecies OF this’ genus. 
are upwards of thirty.’ “Only: five of them are | 
id in-Great Bri- : 


A, is |\sive, withia coarse ‘dh 


‘ tens it ; 


1988 


recommended: thein to -notive as anedicinal ageuts. 
— Bug. Oye. Se ae ee 


Fhe seed, — mot 8 
Shemlit, Pens 7 Ot Helbh, Aran, - 
Metlwn and Nlootie \ Metheerhek, BERG. - 

Dur. Wisp. Sans. Nendee-Kerrag, ‘Vag, 

This plant is a wative of the South of Kurope 
and cultivated in Asia Minor and in India, 
| M urilage, starch, fixed oil, and colouring mat- 
fer, eoustitute the greater part of this seed F it ig 
used by the native. practitioners © in dysenteric 
_ittfections, and the. Arabg employ it. in poultices 
| und fomentations. . { Ainslie.) —O’ Shaughnessy, 
Pp LOL. Ttis cubtivated for a pot: herb, consider. 
ed very wholesome, ‘imparts u very strong odour 
und: tasie to curries; the :seeds are said to be 
slixhtly. tonic. os sates. Sa adhered Pt ee ee chee 3 

(8310) TRIOSTEUM. “-HIMALAYANUM. 
Has been diseovered by Dr. Wallich’s people at 
Gossainthan inNepal.— O'Shaughnessy, page 377. 
(8311) ‘TRIOSTKUM. « PERFOLIATUM. 
United States ; enlled ‘ fever -root,’ and. ‘ wild 
ipecuouan.”. “The bark of the root is emetic and 
purgative, leaves dinphoretic, their efficacy inpair- 
ed by-age ; they should be preserved) in closely 
stopped jars, and changed annually.’—Lindley 
Fl. Med.p. A¢6Y 

(8312) TRIPHASIA. A-genus-of Plants. be- 
longing to the natural order Aarantiacee of which 
the species are found in the East. fndies, Cochin- 
China, and-China.. The ealyxis:8-cleft ; petals 
3; stamens 6,.rarely. 5-8 ; filaments awl-shaped, ° 
flat ; anthers cordate, oblong; fruit. baccate, 





form thorny: shrubs with simple :or  trifoliate 
leaves. ‘Lhe fruit of 7: ¢rifoliata is acid. in. taste, 
sonteting like the orange,:and is ‘both preserved 
and eaten as gefyuit.— Hag. -Qyen ot on 






WPHASIA-TRIFOLIATA, Turze- 
Leavep ‘TarpHasias ‘The threggleaved triphasia 
which bears a:small:berry likegiiitixancge in mina- 
ture, often found in.Chinese  pae@ives, is raised 
in European Gardens.-Mason, —  # 
(8314) TRIPOLL-A Mineral, occurring mas- 
Gull earthy. fracture... It is 
eagte awil rough ta:the touch, and yields ‘readi- 
] y\to-the ‘naif. ~“Celonr,: various shades of gray, 
yellow, and ‘red... i ambibes water, which: sof- 
when ‘burned it becomes white and is 













: TRITICUM. 
hardened ; it is very difficult of fusion. It was 


first brought from ‘Tripotiin Africa, but has since | 


been found in France, Italy, and Germany. «It 19. 
employed in polishing metals, .narble,. glass, &e:: 
It consists of silica, alumina,.and oxide of iron. 

($315) TRIPIOLOMES. A genus of Plants: 


Leguminose;-and to the sub-ordet Papiisonacee, 
The ‘species; ase. natives of warm climates, and 
jeld tiie Rose+Wood of commerce.— fag Cyc. 

(8316). TRIEIOUM, a genus of Plants yield- 
ing the various. kinds of wheat,. and belonging. 
to the natural order Graminacee. It. devives its 
name, according to Varro, from ‘‘tritum,” ground 
or rubbed, because the fruit in its preparation as 
a food for man undergoes the process of grinding 
or trituration. The various kinds of wheat have 
_ Yeen known from a very early period, and mention 
| is made of: wheat-as.a food in the earliest records 
t of the history of man. Both the Egyptians and 





| this food-is early meutioned in the Bible. It was 
F also used by the Greeks and Romans, and Theo- 


| On account of the early cultivation of many of 


are really ‘indigenous. — All the species of Z'rzét- 
cum ave-however found most.abundantly in tem- 


foodas.used in the shotter parts of the. world. 
Wheat: is in-northern: climates what: rice. and 


of Tritionm which yields so large'a. proportion of 
the -food.of man-is. the fruit, seeds, or grain. 
‘Lhis fruit, -although: small in iteelf, generally 
forms:a large:proportion of the plant. When 
tlie. frit is. ground, the-testa, or seed-coat, is 
separated from what is called the flour. This 
flour consists of the powdered albumen anid 
embryo of theseeds: The proximate vegeta- 
Lie «principles. which this flour contains are 
starch. and: gluten. .The starch is a highly 
carbonized: vegetable principle, whilst the glu- 
‘ ten..-is ‘characterised by possessing nitrogen. 
Foods. that, contain ‘carbonaceous matters are 
fattening, whilst those that contain. nitrogen are 





become to be the staple article ef diet..of the fin- 
est races of men in the world. .The other cereal 
grasses contain the same-. principles, but: the 
quantity as in. wheat:‘as: the, followiay xnalysis 
of 109 parts ofgphe organic matier of wheat, riee, 
and barley: wHaNe ee eeateaks os ine 


Nas Wheat... 
Rice... Sek 


Barley... 









hr 


aud .usedfor various purposes in dontestic-eoono- 
my. {Srancu.j Gluten is identical. with Fi- 















belonging tothe: natural order - Fabaceae, or | 


| Jews mace.use of wheat as an article of diet, and 


| phrastus and Pliny make frequent. mention of it. 


r the kinds-of wheat as articles of diet, it is im- 
| possible to tell where the most common species. 


perate climates, aud there take the-place. ofthe 


maige-are in warmer ones. . ‘The part of the plant. 


strengthening. It-is thus that wheat-flour has 


week _ Star ch, eee | ‘ G J utenss 4 e : 
he oe AC) fe lens 93:00- noe eee 
seee 2 10.00 (55 282008, 
‘ “e ee 8 5.07 ‘ h bes : ‘ ° ye 3,60 . Ae Cae : i. 
tee o age 79.0 = te a8 Ly , 16- 00° i:,.: e , 


, , some parts 
The starch is often separated from..the: glaten 


try which gives it ita name. | In cultivation it 
yields summer wheats, - which are adapted: for 


TRITICUM POLONICUM. 


brine, and,is a form. of Protein. [PRoTEe1N.] 
The straw of wheat, and the chaff, or the culm, 
and the flowers, also contains 79 per cent. of 


e 


organic. anatier, This consiets | principally of 
uyaZotines ma 





: y therefore 


be-uted: nsan ‘article. of diet. for, cattle, The 


he nr 


culins-of wheat are also used -for the purpose 

of making plait from. which.,straw.<hats and 
bonnets are made, a manufacture. of. consider- 
|-able importance in. sqme parts. ‘of : Europe. 
The genus Triticum is. known by. . possessing 
solitary. spikelets, with the glumes 2-valved 
and many-flowered ; the valves carinate, acute, 
or. mucronate; the pales 2-valved ; the valves. 
lanceolate, the external one acuminate, the in- 

ternal one bifid at the extremity. The genus 
consists of about 40 species; of these 16 are 

European, and only 5 are natives of Britain. 


The species are divided into two groups—the 
Cerealia, yielding edible fruits; and the dgro- 
pyra, which are merely grasses. The latter group - 
is by some writers, as Beauvois. and Lindley, 
made into a distinct genus. Jt.includes all the 
species that are natives of Great Britain. The 
Cerealia are known by. their spikelets being more 
or Jess ventricose and turgid, and the. valvea are 
ovate.or oblong. These are again < divided into 
the Frumenta, or ‘True ‘Wheats, in which .the 
sees fall out from the chaff; and the Spelée, or 
Spelts, in which the seeds.remain attached to the 
chaff. ‘The most.important species belonging to 


the former division are the following :— . 


(8817) TRITICUM AESTIVUM. Wuear. 
Godumbay arisee, Tam. | Gawn, Guz 
Gehoon, Dux. _ | Godoomaloo, Tzu. 
Gendoom, Matar... Joe. — 
(8318) TRITICUM DURUM, True Beard- 
Wheat, has the prominent. caring of the last 
wheat, with the valves. ventricose,. oblong, and 


three times longer than broad. . 1t is a native 


of Switzerland. It has several. varieties, all of 
which produce summer wheate, and are better 
known in Italy, Sicily, and. Spain than in this 


-countr 


(8319) TRITICUM JUNCEUM, Sea Rushy 
Wheat-Grass, 2’. caninum, Bearded Wheat-Grass, 
and 1. cristatum, Crested Wheat-Grass, are other 
species of the Agropyra. (Metzger, Die Getreide- 
arten und Weesengraser in Botanischer nnd 
Okonomischer Hinsicht, 1841; Koch, Flore 


 Germanica , Cyclopedia: of Plaats; Sinclair, 


Hortus Weburnensis ; Pouchet, Traite de Botani- 


gue; Babington Manyal.)—Hng. Gye. 
" (8320) TRITICUM POLONICUM, Polish 


eer 


| Wheat,:has- the spike*irregulanly 4-cornered. or 
compressed; the spikelets . .8-flawered ; the 
valves subventricose, oblongo-lanceolate, herba- 


* 


», with many nerves. It is found native in 
of Europe, not however in the caun- 


Mee mf) 


‘warmer climates than Great Britain. — 


1967 


‘TRITICUM VULGARE.  TROCHIDH, 
: The Spelts include the following species :— | (8324) TRIUMFELTA ANGULATA. See 
T'.apaliq, Spelt-Wheat ; T. dicoccum, Two-Grain- | Wight’s Icones p. 820, 0 w. 
od, or Bice-Wheat;.and 1. monsegecum, One| (8825), TRIUMFELTA LQBATA. 
The gropyre do not: possess :.ventricese-tur- This Fibrous Plant is uiuel and ::grows to a 
gid spikelets, and the yalyes.are.lanceolate or | height of five or six,feet, presents-a small yellow 
linear-oblong. This divisiow includes the wheat- |.flowerin Decembes, .consistia -@f.. five petals, 


grasses, some of which are.only known as trous. and in February presents a. smell “round capsule 

















































blesome weeds. The most remarkable. instance. covered with sty bristles. Mo. Laliand, mae 
of this is 2. repens, Creeping. Wheat-Grass| (8326) TROCHIDA, a family of ‘Turbinated 





Gasteropodous : Mollusca... Phe genus Zrockus 

of Linngus .was plaged by lian between, Murex 
and Zurbo, in his. last edition of :the « Systema 
Nature,’ and. comprized 26 species. M. De 
Blainville observes. that all the species of this 
family are phytipbagous, marine, and live upon 
the rocks on the shore of the sea. He divides 
the group into Selariam and Trochus. 

(8327) Solavium.—Animal unknown. Shell 
orbicular, rolled up (enroulee) nearly on the same 
plane, or planorbic; spire very much Jowered 
(surbaissee); a large conic umbilicus, with -its 
edges denticulated or not at the entrance ; aper- 
ture not modified by the last whorl of the spire, 
which is entirely flat; no columella. Operculum 
uuknown (Blainville). The number of. recent 
species recorded by Woodward is 28, and 
of fossil 56. ‘The species of. this genus bither- 
to found have occurred in the seas of ‘the 
warmer climates. ‘The Meditervanean, the In- 
dian Ocean, the coasts of Tranquebar, . the 
South Seas, and those of Australia are the loea- 
lities recorded) by Lamarck. ‘The. specimens 
nave been found near the shore—it. -seeins to. be 
a littoral genus—on racks and weeds. 9. | 

(5328) Sulavium perspecticum. Shell orbicu- 
late-couotd, longitudinally-striated, whitisli-yel- 
low, with articulated belts of white and brown:or 
chestnut near the sutures ; the notches of the umn- 
bilicus small. (Lamarck.) Animal with a large 
foot widened in front, and having a very strongly 
developed marginal furrow, yellowish on the sides, 
marked with a black stria above. The head pre- 
senting a large escutcheon, _ The tentacles short, 
stout, and marked with two longitudinal black 
bands on the sides. At their base ‘are placed 
the eyes on very short pedicles, . ‘The - branchial 
cuvily appeared to be partially divided in two, 
lengthwise, by a sort of fold. :-The-intestine de- 
‘scribes two rather considerable: eireumvolutions 
beforgeif.passes the liver. . Opereulum large, 






Couch-Grgss, or Spear Grass, ,, The . 7 
getting rid of its creeping underground -siew, 





the smallest portion of .whigh. if: lef, ia, the 
ground sends up fresh buds, is, the. cause 
of this plant being so great;a pest to the far- 
mer. The 7. maritimum, a native of sea-coasts, 
ecems to be only a. variety of this plant. 

(8321) TRITICUM SATIVUM. Wuear. 

,Gahoon Gioon, Gam, Baye, Hinp. 

This is now cultivated, with success in many 
parts of our Indian dominions.—sinslie. ‘Two 
sorts of this are growa in Mysore. They are 
called Hot-te Godhi and Jeve Godhi. The dif- 
ference between them is that the latter is covered 
with husks like paddy ; and the former is with- 
out them. Jeve boat is only grown in the lands 
bordering ou the Pennar, and the gardens in the 
Bangalore Division. The Llot-te Gudhi is large- 
ly cultivated in dry lands in the Chittledroog 
Division, and the vicinity of Hurrihur. This is 
the wheat uswally employed for making Kuro- 
pean bread. It is exported to the Neilyherries, 
aud its usual price at Bangalore is a Rupee for ? 
seers. 

($322) TRITICUM TURGIDUM, Turgid, 
Cone, or English Wheat, is known principally 
by its prominent carine. About 10 varieties 
of this species are known to agriculturists, 
half of which are summer and half winter wheats. 
Of these the Clock, Great or Revel Wheat, and 
the Russian, or Blue English Wheat, are the 
best. | 7 

(8323) TRITICUM VULGARE, Common 
Wheat, has a 4-cornered imbricated spike with 
4-flowered spikelets, the valves ventricose, ovate, 
truncate, mucrouate, compressed under the apex, 
the nerve somewhat. prominent. This species 
includes the Z. @stjoum and T. hybernum of 
many botanists, They appear however to be 
only varieties of this species, differing in their 
periods of growth, The native country of this. 









species is not well wgcertained : it has been found | oval, metibranous, and strongly. but sparingly 
wild in some districts of Persia, also of Siberia, spiral at @pe of its. extremities,’ :“Bhe colour is 






yellowisltike that ofthe whole, giimal. Messrs. 
Quoy and:faimard, who haves given this des- 
cription of the. animal in the ‘Zooloyie’ of the 
Astrolabe, state:-that they know nothing of the 


habits of tthe species, which was brought to them 


apparently removed fram the influence of culti- 
vation, The 2. hy berg m,.i9 the Lammas, or 
Winter-Wheat, and en bee wes. by far the greater. 
number of varieties which. ,are. cultivated as the 
food of man. The wheats known in Great , 

Britain and on the Continent as Fox, Kentish, nearly dead by.a:Malay of Amboyna.w+ 
Valavera, Bohemian or Velvet, Red, White, and| (8329), Trockwa—Animal well known, and as 
Red-Fured Bearded Wheats, are. | varieties of T.| characterised above. Shell thick, ordinarily 
hybernum. pag oe —nacreous,  trachoid, with the spire sometimes 


1986. 














| TROGONIDS. 
lowered (surbaissee), and at others rather lofty 


(elancee) and pointed at the summit; trenchaut 


or carinated on ‘its circumference, umbilicated or 
not; aperture depressed, angular. or subangular, 
with disunited borders, the right“lip trenchant ; 
the columella bent, twisted, and often projecting 
in front... The ssumber of recent species of T're- 
chus given: by Woodward is 150, and fossil forms 


360. ‘The-fossil torms are found in the Devo- 


nian rocks. = =e a : | 
€8330) Trochesebelisous. Shell conice-pyra- 
midal, nedulous and granulous, coloured with 


green and white ; the whorls tuberculato-nodose; 
and girt with many granose circles; the last whorl, 


as it were, removed or taken away (dempto) ; the 
lower surface planulate ; the lip sinuated at the 
base. Lamarck gives the Indian Ocean as the 
habitat of his species. Messrs. 
Gaimard; who captured the individual above 
described at ‘Longa, remark that in colour 
it is TZ... odeliscus, but that it tends to 7’. 
acudas in its suddenly-pointed spire. Dr. J. E. 
Gray makes the Trochkide the second family of 
his Podophthalma, the first section of the order 
Phytophaga in his arrangement. The Trochide 
are immediately preceded by the Turbinide 
and followed by the Stomatellide. Dr. Gray’s 
Trochide consist of the genera Pyramis, Cur- 
dinalia, Trochus, Poulydonta, Ciangulus, Phorcus 
(Phorus?) Ziziphinus, Cunthiridus (Cantharidus >) 
Thalotia, Monodonia, Gibbium, Gibbula, Rotella, 
Livona, Yalopia, Cuamitia, and Delphinula. 
(‘ Synopsis Brit Mus., 1840.) In Woodward’s 
‘Manual,’ Solariem is referred to Chitonidea, and 
Trochus to Turbinide.—kng Cyc. 

(8331) TROGON (APALODERMA) REIN- 
WARDITIT, Temm,, is a native of Java and 
Sumatra, where it was discovered by Professor 
Reinwardt, whose name it bears. This, Mr. 
ould observes, is a scarce bird in cabinets of 
natural history; and he attributes its rarity to 
its being very local, remarking that the vast col- 
lections brought to this country by Sir T. Stam- 
ford. Raffles and Dr. Horsfield did not contain 
an example.— ng. Cy 
rial or Perching Birds, remarkable for the beauty 
of their plumage. - Mr. Gould’s splendid ‘ Mo- 
nograph of the ‘Trogonide’ was finished in 1838 ; 


and in the ‘Introduction’ -to that work he ob-. 


serves, that those birds,as4beir general structure 
and their: habits. sufficiently’ indicate, belong to 
the fissirostral tribe of the Jnsessores: 

insectivorous,”says Mr. Gould, ‘“ the} 








only by the 2¥ : theit 
compensates f6r every other defect: Denizens of 






Quoy and 


“ Greatly. 
‘seize the | 
fitting insect on the wing, which theie wide gape: 
enables them. to de; with’ facility; while their 
feeble tarsi-.and feet are such as to qualify them) 
‘gating on the branches, asa post of: 
iow hence. to mark: their prey ‘agit | 
passes, and to which, having given chase, to 
return. Asin all other groups, however, we 
shall find modifications of the type constituting 
ODO RQ 


| a -TROGONID. 
the ground of generic or.subgeneric divisions... 
Lf not: strictly elegant in, form, the ‘Trogons in 
the brilliancy of their plumage ate surpassed 
chilide : their splendour amply 








the intertropical ‘regions of the Old and New 
World, they shroud. their glories ‘in the deep and 


gloomy recesses of the'forest, avoiding the light of 





day and the observation of man ; dazzled’ by.the 


brightness of the meridional sun, morning and 
evening twilight is the ‘senson of their activity.” 


The ‘Trogons are described as svlitary birds, 


extremely jealous of their freedom, never fre- 
quenting inhabited or open tracts,’ and delight- 
ing in the silence of deserts. ‘ ‘The interior of 
the thickest forests is their chosen abode for the 


entire year, They are sometimes seen on the 


summit of trees; but in general they prefer 
the centre, where they remain a portion of the 
day without descending to the ground, or even 
to the lower branches. Here they lie in ambush 
for the insects which pass within reach, and 
seize them with address and dexterity. Their 
flight is lively, short, vertical, and undulating. 
Though they thus conceal themselves in the 
thick foliage, it is not through distrust; for 
when they are in an open space, they may be 
approached so nearly as to be struck. They are 
rarely heard to utter any cries, except during the 
season of reproduction, and then their voice is 
strong, sonorous, monotonous, and melancholy. 
They have many cries, from the sound of one 
of which their name is derived. Allthose whose 
habits are known nestle in the hollows of worm- 
eaten trees, which they eularge with their bills 
so as to form acomfortable and roomy residence. 
The number of eggs is from twoto four and the 
young are born totally naked, but their feathers. 
begin to start two or three days after their birth. 
The occupation of the male during incubation 
consists in watching for the safety of his com- 
panion, bringing her food, and amusing her with 
a song, which, though we should call it insipid, 
is to her without doubt the expression of sensi- 


Cc. | bility. Some ‘of the Couroucous express the 
(8832) TROGONIDA, a family of Insesso-. 


syllable ‘ pio,’ repeated many times in succession 
with a powerful yet plaintive tone. ‘Their accent 
almost reminds one of the wailings of a child 
who has lost its way, and itis thus that they 
cry to each other amidst the silence of the 


foresta. As soon as the youngiare able to pro- 
vide for themselves, they s@arate from their 
parents to enjoy that solitude and isolation which 
appear to constitute the anpreme happiness of 
‘the specivs: Their aliments are composed of 
larvee, 


wall worms, citerpillars, -coleoptera, and 
berties, which they swallow entire. The male, 
at various ages, the female, and the young differ 





in their plumage, which has given rise to -the 
institution of more species than are really: in ex- 
istence.” (Griffiths, ‘“Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom.’) 





With regard to the geographical distributi 


| TROPEHOLACEH, 
of the Trogons, Mr. Gould says that they ap 





on general survey, to be divided betweén A meri- 


ca, including its islands, and'the‘islands’of the 
Indian Archipelago ; two or three spé ies only 
having vet been discovered’ pn the’ ‘esirtinent:of 





India, and those principally tithabiting the'coun-: 


tries bordering ‘the Indian’ (Séis 


&c.; while over-the : 


observes, the isinady of Ceylon, Sumatra; dave,: 


Borneo. ‘hole coutinent of 


Africa only n -single ‘species has-yet - been dis- 


covered. ‘he total:.nam¥er ‘of species known 
when Mr. Gould. \fnished “bis monograph. was 


34, 23 of which are inhabitants of America and 


its islands, 10 of ‘the Indian. Islands and India 
and one of Afrioa; but he states inthe preface 
that he-has reason to believe that many will yet 
be discovered, both inthe Old and New World 
particularly in those remote regions which civilis- 
ed man has seldom, if ever, visited. —Hng. Cyc. 
(8333) TROLLIUS, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Ranunculaceae. It has 
a calyx of 5 or more coloured sepals, 5 or more 
sinall petals, which ave linear, with an obscure 
depression above the contracted base; the 
capsules, or follicles, are numerous, and filled 
with obovate-angular polished seeds. ‘Ihe spe- 
cles are pereunial ; they are not numerous, and 
are found generally in the temperate parts of the 
world. a oe | 
(8334) TROLLIUS EUROPAUS, European 
or Mountain Globe-Flower, has 10 to 15 sepals 
involuted in the form of a: globe ; the petals the 
same length as the sepals, or a little shorter ; the 
leaves 5-parted with the divisions cut and serra- 
ted. The plant is diffused throughout the north 
of Europe, in moist pastures in sub-alpine dis- 
tricts. It is abundant in the whole chain of the 


Alps, andis also found in mountainous districts |- 


in the northof England, Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland. The flowers are large and handsome : 
in Scotland they are called Luckengowans, or 
Cabbage Daisies. In some parts of England 
as wellason the continent of Europe, they are 
gathered on festive occasions for making garlands 
and decorating the cottages of the peasantry. 
There are two species, 7. Aséiaticus and T. 
Americanus, which are found in Asia and 
America, oa er ee ae i oe 
(8335) TROPHOLACEA, Indian Cresses, 
of.Plants. ‘The plants belonging 


a natural order Of. | | 
to this order are smooth, ‘tender, and herbaceous 






with diffuse or twiniagstems, and alternate peti- | ni 


olate peltate leaves! the flowers are irregu- 
lar, axillary, and. solit ny aly 
sepals, the upper one witha long distinet spur; 





’ 


the petals are unequal abd irrégular the two up- 


per are sessile: and remote, arising from the: 


throat of the calyx; the three lower stalked, and 


smaller, sometimes abortive ;,'the stamens, Sin. 
number, perigynous, the filaments distinct ; the | 


anthers minute, erect, 2-celled, -dehiscing longi- 


ar, | tudinally : ovary conse 


| the ladlan: Séts. ‘The great 
nurseries for these-binds id‘the Old World-are, he 







| fing. Oye 


rs the calyx has 5 | of 


TROPEHOLUM MAJUS. 
sisting of 3 carpels; style:1, 


a 
wh, 


stigmas 8,'-aeute; ovules solitary, pendulous; 
the fruitds«indebiscent, separating inte three 
pieces which: surround’a common axis; the seeds 
are large, having no-albumen, and filled with the 
embryo; the: cotyledons .of which are thick and 
consolidated ‘together into‘ a single ‘body’. the 
radicle’ lies within the projéctions‘of the cotyle- 
dons. The species of this order differ from «Bal- 
saminacee in their more-regulay: flowers; ‘and in 
the juicy fruit not having a bony lining to-the 
cells. “hey resemble Geraniacee in the posses- 


sion ofaspur. The genera belonging’ to this 
order are Tropeclum, Magaliane, and Chymo- 
carnus, all of thera natives of South America. 
(8336) TROPHOLUM. This flower is very 
common—the colours are yellow, light yellow, 
and deep orange; and as the plant’is a cree- 
per, it is well adapted for trellis work. The 


leaves are eaten with sallad, and the seed. when 


green sometimes pickled. Is propagated by stips, 
or seeds, in any good soil.— Riddell. ‘Tropseolum 
is(from tpératoy), a genus of Plants, the typeof 
the order Tropeolacee. It has a 5-parted calyx 
the upper lobe . being furnished witha spur 7 
> petals, unequal, the three lower ones smallest 
or altogether absent; 8 stamens, free’ from the 
base ; 3 carpels, some what erose, kidney-shaped 
indehiscent, furrowed, roundish; the seed larve 
filling the cell. ‘Ihe species of this genus, which 
derives its name from the petiole being inserted 
into the centre of the leaf, giving it the. formof 
abuckler, are allof them inhabitants of South 
America. They -are all climbing. plants.— 
(8337) TROPAIOLUM ADUNCUM, ‘Hooked 
Indian Cress or Nasturtium, is a native ofboth 
Mexico and Pern. Pre 
(8338) TROPAOLUM AZUREUM, Parple 
Indian Cress or Nasturtium, has the leaves 
$-parted, with linear unequal Jacinie ; “equal 
entire bilobed petals, much longer than ‘the 
calyx, with a spur shorter than the petals ‘This 
plant was discovered by Mr. Miers, and. first 
described in his ‘ Travels in Chiki?.and had. been 
previously seen by Mr. Bridges‘on:the Catycam 


de Quillota, 4000 feet above the surface ‘of: the 


sea. Jt is remarkable for ite blue flowers.— 
(8339) TROPAOLUM <MAJUS. . Great 
ite, nerves, » orbicular, | somewhat: :.Selobed ; 
rves.mg@ thucronate ; petals obtuse. ‘This plant 
® OH mative’ of Peru. “It: was introdu- 
“Into ipgland, according to Peter’ Col- 













Aingon, ‘says “Smith, in the year 1616. It 
has --mueli larger flowers than the preceding, 


but:having the same eolour and’ general appear- 
auce. The :fruit.of this; when green, like the 
preceding species, is made’ into: a pickle, for 


which,its warm biting character renders it. very 


fit.—; 1g. Cyc. 














TROPHITS SPINOSA. | | . TUBERAC hk. 


(8340) ‘TROPAOLUM. MINUS, Small lanceolate,’ grossly ‘serrate towards the apex, 
indian Cress or Nasturtium® bas’ pe Atate- nervad | sinooth ; female’ “ealyx: ‘bwice the length of the 
ovbicular -leaves,--the - ‘nerves: anucronate at: the ovary, and: puter “iby the. wativegsin their curries, 
apex ; the petuls.ench ending in ‘a ‘bristle-like —rhing. fen ig oe, SOE 
point. “This plant is a native of Pern. Iteds (8848)' PROWSER CHECK, i is slaty manu- 
one of the epecies: of the genus: that: was ‘encliest | fnctuved 3 in:-thé eligtricg: ‘et ‘Cuddalore and in the 
brought. ta. Lurope, and was cultivated’ in Eng | out skists of Madras;‘they are of various kinds. 
/ land by -Gerarde.. It has deep: yellow flowers) °-(8349)°'T RUBU. ‘Chis i is the nadine ofa: fish, 
streaked .withtiarange anid red. The-whole plant |'the scientific a ppellution ‘of which Crawfard bad 
possesses an. Ci ‘id; flavour and odour which -are:| not ‘ascer tainedybut of which the sulted and altied 
peculiar to. this-order and: the Cruciferae; .:Itis | voes form a ver y ‘considerable. article of trade ii the 
- on thisnocotast that all the species of Zyépactieo | western paris of the: Malagai: Archipelago, It 
have obtained:'the common nune of Nastartiaw, | seems to be local, anu like ‘aalition and some other 
which is the name of a genus of: plants: belong: | fish,to frequent rivers for the purpose of spawning. 
ing to Cruciferae. ‘The fruit. of this plant 18 pick- ts favonrite resort is the muddy eustern coast af 
led; and eaten in the same way ‘as-capers ; the | Stnnatra, and more especially’ the ‘narrow strait 
flowers. and leaves vary also be eaten asa -salad..| which divides Bancalis and some other low is-— 
‘There is;a:cvariety in gardens with double | lands from the main land, and into which the 
flowers :-—Lng. Cyc. river “of Siak disembogues. Ata place called 

(83 41)- TROPEHOL UM ‘PENT APHYL- | Bukit-batu (rock-hill), a considerable fishery of 
LUM, Five-Leaved Indian Cress or Nasturtium, | the trubu is carried on, whichis thus noticed hy 
has: 5 haflets which are ovate or ovato-laneeo- | Mr. Anderson :—* The river of Bukit-batu is a 
late,-entire, and stalked ; only 2. petals, which | very small stream, close to the mouth of which 
are sessile, acute, quite entire, shorter than the | stands the town of Bukit-batu, which is a place 
calyx. ltviga native of Buenos Ayres, Monte | of considerable trade the grand staple being roes 
Video, and: Brazil in the province of i a ‘ of the trobo-fish, or telur-trobo (trubu, roes, or 
—Hug. Cyo. eygs), as they are called, | "There there is a very 

(8342) - TROPAOLU M T RICOLORUM, extensive fishery, and three or four hundred 
the: ‘Tricolor Indian Cress or Nasturtium, is a | boats, with two and three men in each , often go 
native of Chili at Coquimbo. It has a calyx of | out at a time to the fisher ys ‘which is outside the 
an orange-scarlet. colour, and tipped with black, | straits of 'f anjung-Jati.” (l ‘etik tree promon- 
whilst: the. petals are yellow. It is the most | tory.)—Anderson’s inission, p. 335. ‘The fishery 
showy.and handsome of the species.— Hug. Oye. | of the trubuis of immemorial antiquity, and is 

($343) ‘TROPAZUM, Mr. Sowerby’s name for | referred to by De Barros as existing on the ar 
a venus of Annonites, apparently identical with | rival of the Portuguese just as it does at present.” 
Crioreratités, and consisting of those species | ‘‘ The rivers” (of Sumutra), says he ‘‘ contain a 
whieh? havé their . whorls | disconnected, such as | rent variety of fish, and in some cf them, such 
Crioceratites Duvallit. as that of Siaca (Sink) they catch small shads 

(8344)-TROPHIs, (from phe) a small genus | (saves) of which the people of the country use 
of Plaits belonging to the natural order Aréo- | the rocs only, aud of these they have a greater 
carpee. he species are found beth in the | abundance than we have of the fish themselves.” 
East and West Indies. ‘The flowera are dicsci- | Decade 3, Book 5, chap. | = Crawfurd Diction- 
ous; spike lax, axillary; nrale, per igone. 3 ary, page 440. ~ 


leaved, spreading, stamens 4; female, perigone| (g350) TRUFFLE. A delicate fungus (Tuber 
3 -ledved ; ovary ovate, 1 I-celled, 1-seeded ; stig- Cibarium), esteemed a great deli- -cacy. site are 
ma bifid. ‘Ehespecies: form milky trees with procured in France, Italy and other countries. 
alteriinte’ entire: eaves. :  * - Faulkner, 


(8845) TROPFES - AMERICANA, thie Ra- 7 
moon-tree, is 23 feet high, and a native of: the . nee TRUMPET FLOWER, Ving Bie- 


West -Indin Islands, | whee: thé'leaves and twigs see 
(8352). T UBERACER, & section of the sub- 


muke-a wholesome fodder for-cattle in the inland | 
woody: ‘parts'of Jamaica. The:drupes:are about | order Gasteromycetes, of the satatal order Fungi. 


the size of:prapes; and have a pleasant flavour. :| It is known: by its: sporangia being membrana- 

(8346) TROPHIS ASPERA, -is ‘a native of | ceous, nnd scattered on a serpentine vein-like 
and common in all parts of Indiay: sometimes | hymenium, and included in a eoncrete uterus. 
shrubby, but it also. grows into a ‘ems ibrooked “The spéridia ; are at first palpy. This eection in- | 
tree.” its: leaves | ‘are: oblong, mnequa fy serrate, | cludes the genus © Zuéder, the Common Trufile, 
and so scabrqus aa tobe bean dy. the nutives j and Rhitopogon, the. White Troffle. The species 
in polishing. ‘ivory. ~' ‘The erries: ar ‘greedily | 






























of these geneva are not numerous; and are found. 

eaten by -birdas "3%. | { very generally diffused throughout the temperate 
. (83847). TROPHIS SPINOSA, another: Indién parts of the world, and growing buried beneath 

specics, less common, is thorny ; leaves. Oblong! the soil, The genus Tuser has a closed uterus 


- TUBICOLID. TUKHM-GANDAH. 

marbled internally with veins’; the aporangin are | vagel/a, ‘Fistalasia; Septoria, Teredina, ° and 
pediciliate, and confined to the veins.—Eug. Qye.. Teredoa.: 8° ROR eA es 
($353) TUBER CIBARIUM, 4he’Gommon (8356) Aspergilium Clavanetia and A. Fistit- 
Truffle, is known by its éurface being warty |ana. : ee a wei 
and of a black *colour. It ° is’ find buried (8357) Aspergitlum Javanum isa native of 
in the soil of! woods, . especially beteli-ivoods, | the Kast I ndin Ocean. The animal of A. vagini- 
ferum has ‘been. found by M. Ruppel, and it 


sometimes at the depth of ‘ten ‘or twelve’ inches . } 
appears to bear much analogy to that of Pholas. 
itis a native of the Red Sea, | 


or more. It isa native of *Btrope;’and : is also 
found in Japan’ and tiie East’ Indies.  It'grows lo 
abundantly in some parts-of Erigland. “This is | - (3358) Fistslena, ‘This penus has the sheath 
one of the few species of the natural order Fungi | tubular, most [ requently testaceous, more convex 
that is used as an article of diet. © For this pur-| and closed posteriorly, attenuated ‘towards its 
pose they appear to have been used’ by the | anterior extremity, open at its stinmit, ‘contain- 
Greeks and Romane 3 the latter especially con- | ing a free and bivalve shell 3 “the valves equal, 
) and gaping when .they are closed. ~ Anitnal 
having at its anterior part two cyathiferous cala- 


~ It may be however a 
mules. (Lam.) Fistuluna claws, is a native of the 


sidered them a delicacy.’ 

question as to whether the Roman ‘tuber’ is 
Kast Indian seas. he Fistudane Whabiting a 
free tube have been found in sands or hard nud 


really the counmon truffle. There can, however, 
be no doubt’ that it ‘had a similar form, origin, 
with the small end of the tube uppermost,— 
Eng. Cyc. i - | 


and use. ‘The truffle when gathered for eating 
is about the size of a large walnut, and hasa 
very peculiar smell. The flavour is not remark- - 

able, and resembles in some measure that of the (8359) TUBULIBRANCHIATA, an order of 
Gasttropodous Mollusca, consists of the genera 
Vermetus, Magilus, and Siliguaria, ef 
(8360) Vermetus (Adanson), has a tubular shell, 


mushroom and morel —Eng. Cye. | 
(8354) TUBER MOSCHATUM , Musk-Scent- 
the whorls of which, in the early age of the animal, 
form a kind of spire, but afterwards are prolong- 


ed Truffl:, has a roundish smooth blackish ap- 
pearance, and is a much rarer plant than the 

ed into a tube more or less twisted or bent, like 
those of the tubes of Serpule. 


last. It has been found in Great Britain, and 
is characterised by tie musky odour which it 
ives out. | 
5 (8361) Vermeti have been found at depths 
varying from near the surface to twelve fathoms, 
in sponges, under stones, on shells, in“coral-sand, 




































The genus Rhizopogon hasa sessile uterus, 
and sand. 


bursting irregularly, and marbled internally with 

anastomosing veins and sessile sporangia. ‘The | ee 

fi. albus of Bulliard is the Tuder uléus of older (8362) Siliguaria (Brug,) resembling Vermetus 
in the head, in the position of the operculum, and 
in the tubular irregular shell, which has, however, 


botanists, and is called White Truffle, and by 

some writers, from its Greek appellation, Root- 
throughout its length a slit which follows all its 
windings, and which corresponds with a similar 


Beard.— Eng. Cyc.. 
(8355) TUBICOLIDA (Lamarck), a family 
of Conchiferous Muodiusca. Lamarck observes slit in the mantle which covers the branchial 
that the 7ubicolide are undoubtedly conchifers, cavity. Along the whole length of this slit ad- 
heres a branchial comb, composed of a great 
quantity of feliations, distinct and, as it were, tu- 


but of such great singularity, that some among 

them have been referred to other classes by mo- 

dern naturalists ; and he adds that itis singular | jular. ” Linnseus placed them with the Serpule, 
to find a bivalve shell inclosed in a testaceous | and Cuvier observes that in these later times some 
tube, and still more singular to see it incrusted | have believed that they belong to the class of 
in or built into the wall of that tube, and con- | Annelids. Thus Lamarck supposed Siliguaria 
curring to complete such wall. * The singularity | ee 

of the Tubicolidc, as well as that of the Pholades 
has, he further. remarks, caused a misconception 
of the real essentials of the shells which belong 
to the family, areeip rian —_ fae pao 
valves, articulated by a hinge. Asin the shells ee ee ae ee | 
of the Tubicolide there ae. some which have on" Seas, may be taken as an example,—Zng. 
accessory pieces: apart from these valves; so, | “7% ee pe et ee 

as ine in the " Pholades, rome naturalists} (8864) TUGAR. Trrarmon; UPAOON TaBER- 


have taken them for multivalve shells, a notign : 


as well as Vermilia to be approximated to the 
Serpula. a ee 
Seven recent and ten fossil species have been 
recorded. Shh ot 8 ae ue 
(83863) Siliguaria muricata, a native of the 


! har pti le ‘ spt anc ag iogpes: 
l given yise to very odd associations. | wood and root are importes from Delbie an 
The anima of this tecily is bona, % urrowing | Kotak: considered and used a timilant pout 
in stone, wood, and‘ even in thick -shells; but | chiefly used in scents.—-Gen, Med. Top. p. 152. 
some, nevertheless, live in’ the ‘sand. _ | (8365) TUKHM-G ANDAH. | A seed from 
_ The following six genera ate arranged by | Delhie, c¢ mstdered astringent. — Gen. Med. Top. | 
Lamarck under thie family :—<Aspergillum, Ola- | p 2 | - 
| | JoOoVO 





TUPAIA JAVANICA. 


(8866) TUKM-KUBPUS. Seed of a plant from 
Pelhie, astringent, nd stimulating, given in 


flatulent indigeation, two Rupees ‘a. seer,--—- 
Gen. Med.-Top. p. 1B9. a ee 


(8867) TUNG OIL TREE, of China. “ This,” 


said he, “ is the ‘Tung-oll’ tree, which yields a 
valtgble oil, much used by carpenters; this is 
the Lew-san tree (Cryptomeria Japonica), valued 
for its ornamental appearance and fine timber.” 


Co wee . 


— Res. among the Chi, p. 184. 
(8868) TUNICATA, a family of Acephaloid 
mollusea.» Forbes.and Hanley, in their ‘ History 
of British Mollusea,’ describe three genera of 
Tuntedta sme | 
1. «Aseidin, -—Body sessile,covered with a cori- 
aceous or gelatinous tunic; branchial orifice 8- 
Jobed and 6-lobed. ‘There are 16 species of this 
genus found on the British coasts. 


2. Molyula,.E. Forbes.—Body more or less 
globular, attached or. free, with a membranous 
tunic, usally invested with extraneous matter ; 
orifices on very contractile and naked tubes; 
the branchial 6-lobed, Two species are 
British, a : 
3. Cynthia of which there are 1% species.— 
Eng. Cyc. ms 

(8869) TUPAIA, Sir T. Stamford Raffles’s 
name for a gerius of Mammalia which Dr. Hors- 
field places among Cuvier’s Insectivorous Car- 
nassiere, the Fere of Linnaeus, and the Fuleulata 
of {lliger. It has the following generic charac- 
ters:—Head oblong depressed. Snout long, 
equally attenuated ; nostrils lateral, semilunar. 
Eyes very large, and rather prominent. Ears 
large and oblong. Body cylindrical, covered 
with close fur and soft hairs. ‘Tail longer than 
the body, linear, compressed. Feet plantigrade 
and pentadactyle, the soles naked the toes com- 
pressed and the claws falcular. In the Malayan 
langnage the name of Tupai is a géheral term for 
various small animals which have the external 
form and agility of the squirrel. | 

(8870) TUPAIA JAVANICA; Bangsring, or 
Siusring, of the Javanese. Dr. Horsfield says that 
this ‘species has the appearance of a sprightly ani- 
mal, a character with which its manners, as far 
as they are known, perfectly agree. ** Its body,” 
says Dr. Horsfield,“ is graceful and handsomely 
formed, and its limbs are slender and fitted for 


great agility: ite size and exterior-habits so near- 
ly resemble the individuals of that family which 
Illiger has denominated Adimalia Agilia, that, 
it bas yoa.cousidered to,be~ 

pypith one. of the 


.on a superficial view, 
‘eng,to,it. Our animal agraggay 
most.quimerous. sections Of shade 
rels, in the form .of the .body, 












OK: ody, the proportional 
length of the extremities, the breadth of the tail, 


and the faculty of earrying it on. th 








vent 





plume ; but the succeeding details will show that 
| | : 1973 


| TURBINIDE. 

its structure and arganisation are essentially diffe- 
ae © “99 ca ae uae con a eae en Pema 2 ras ; ae 
nm po Sy ee ee i tee, oe 
ee ee 14 
Dental Fosiaule, —Enatsora,= i Ceningty< 3 aT 


Dr Horsfield deéacrihes the clawa as sharp, 
compressed, and curved ; and, in eOtaparison with 
those of Sorea and several other genera of this 
order, of considerable strength : they are, he ob- 
serves, individually supported by. smal} pro- 


tuberance similar to that. which is found in the 


Tarai; and the construction of the claws in the 
Bangsring is adapted, he remarks, to the same 
food and habits as those of the other species of 
Tupaia. ‘The linear tail, of the same length as the 
body, is compressed, with the hairs spreading far 





on each side; but, adds Dr. Horsfield, it is less full 
and ornamental than in the Squirrel. “The fur of 
the Bangsring is close, silky, and delicate, with 
a few longer, more rigid, and darker-colored hairs 
dispersed among the long and straight hairs close- 
ly applied to the skin, with which the back, neck, 
sides, tail and extremities above are furnished. 
The upper parts are brown slightly diversi- 
fied with gray of different shades ; the lower parts 
dirty white, with a slight tint of grayish ; the tail 
agrees with the upper parts; and the scapular 
line, is nearly minch long. _ me 

‘The Bangsring fellunder Dr. Horsfield’s ob- 
servation during an early period of his researches 
in Java. In traversing the province of Blamban- 
gan, in 1806, he discovered it in the extensive 
forests whigh almost entirely cover the eastern 
extremity of the island ; and he thinks that its 
range, though it may not be confined exclusively 
to that province, is extremely limited. © 

Sir sce OE sate states that a tame Tupara 






ferruginea | suffered to go about at perfect 
liberty, ranged in freedom over the whole house, 
aud never failed to present himself on the break- 
fast and dinner table, where he partook of fruit 
and milk.—Hag. Cye. | 


(8871) TURANJ-BIJ, Turanjabeen, Sacchar- 
ine grain imported from Bombay used in pur- 
ges; one seer costs ten rupees.— Genl. Med. Top. 


p. 1538. ; | | — 
— (8872) TURBANDS, COTTON. The princi- 
pal site of this manufacture formerly was the 


‘Town. of Arnee in the Chingulput district, but 


they are now made at Oopada in the Rajahmun- 
dry district and also in the district of Madras. 
(8378) TURBANDS, SILK. The principal 


site of the, wosnafacture of these silk ‘Turbands 


‘Was 


golour and are sold at from Rupees 10 to 25 


age (8374) TURBINID&, a family of Gasteropo- 


| dons. Mollusca, Linneeus places his genus Turdo, 
in liis last edition of the ‘Systema Nature’, be- 


. 


tween Trochus and Heliz, with the following cha- 


e a 


racters :—Animal a Limag, orSlug. Shell univalye, 


spiral solid. Aperture narrowed,orbiculate, entire. 


In Woodward's '‘ Manual of the Mollusca’ the 


zg 10 


| « TURBO. | be  ... , TURMERIC. 
Furbinide-are thus defined s—7Shell spiral,.tur-  . (8881)/4to Walia. Shell ear-shaped, regular 
binated or pyramidal, nacreous insidésiopercu> spire’. sntall ;cagertaure. oblong, very large: ant 
Jum calcareous and paucispiral;or hi a aN obliga Macteous’s lpthis,even-edged ; opereulut 
multispirial. Animal with «short muexles eyes | circular } orny,-:wultivepiral. They are found’ or 
pedunculated at the outer bases - of the nd | reefs.and underistones-at‘low-water. = 
‘slender tentacles; head. aadieid | Twenty speciés'are. recorded from’ the Cape, 
with fringed lobes and tentaculan filaments (cirri); | India, North : Australia, Chinaj‘Japan, ang the 
‘branchial plume single ; Aingualw bon. d| Philippines, e000 Ae 
median. teeth broad ; date wu 5 p* denticulated ; nse atcah anes: Ses 1) AR me Ca BREN eh ccm Pap nage 
ony | 1s (sometimes aearly. 100). | Lmpet-shaped# with ‘a postertor”’ subinarginal 
uncini very numerous (sometimes. searly 100), , ; 
slender, with hooked points.’ 'Theshells ‘of nearly. 
all the Lurbinide are ‘Dridinnthy: pearly, when the 
‘epidermis and. outer layer. of alell sare. removed. 
‘Many of themareused in this «state: for orna- 
mental pugposes; The following:genera are em- 
‘braced inthe family thus. defined.— Fug, Oyc. 
(8375). Lurbo. Shell surbinated, solid : whorls 
convex, often grooved or turberculated ; aperture 
darge, rounded, slightly produced in front ; oper- 
culum shelly and solid, callous outside and 
smooth, or variously grooved and mammillated, 
internally horny aud. paucispiral. In 7. sar- 
matious the exterior of the operculum is botryoid- 
al, like some of the tufaceous deposits of petri- 
fying wells. Animal with pectinated headlobes. 
‘here are 60: recent species: which are found 
principally in tropical seas. » The fossil species 
amount to 360, found in the Lower Silurian 
rooks, = : | - * 
(8376) Phasianella.—Shell elongated, polish- 
ed, richly coloured ; whorls convex ; aperture oval, 
not pearly ; inner‘lip callous, outer thin ; oper- 
culum shelly, catlous outside, subspiral inside. 
The Phasianelle’ are always smooth. This 
polish, and still more their continga, movements, 
prevent them from being coveredW@th Serpule, 
Hustre, and other parasites which encrust slug- 
gish shells. ‘This agitation makes it difficult for 
them to preserve the contour of their aperture 
perfect, for it'is very frail, Woodward records 25 
recent and 70 fossil species. = 
(8377) Imperator hns the shell trochiform, 
thick, with a fat or concave base; whorls keeled 
or stellated ; aperture angulated outside, brilli- 
antly pearly ;~ operculum shelly. The species, 
about 20 in number, are found in South Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand! 
(88378) Trochus: [rrocnipm } 
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apex ; aperture oval, as large ay. the shell,” brilli- 
autly ‘necreous. ‘Three spetiés a¥e fouttd’ in the 
Philippines,’ Grimwood’s Island; and thé South 
Seas. (Cuming). 
(8883) TURBITH, (Minzaaz). The name 
given by chemists to the sub-sulphate of, mercury, 
(8384) TURBITH, Tunperu. The corti- 
cal part of the root-of a species of Convolvulua, 
brought from different paris of the East Indies. 
It is a longish root, about the thickness of. the 
finger, resinous,. heavy, of a brownish hue with- 
out; and whitish within, It is used in medicine. 
-—Lewia’s Mat. Med. Coie wes 
(8885) TURBOOZ —Cucunsira . Crrevyj- 
Lus.— Water Melon. This is grown in the bed of 
rivers in the hot season, but may be cultivated in 
gardens dnring the rains.— Riddell, © 
(8386) TURBOT. RRACHIRUS: A: small 
flat Tenasserim fish with the aspect’ of the 
turbot, with two pectorals, the dorsal, caudal 
and anal united, and of a dark grey colour on the 
upper or night side, is sometimes in market!— 
Mason. OP BE eae, EO 


(8387) TURDUS. Turusy. M. Homeyer has 
discriminated the Missel Thrush common in, the 
W. Himalaya from, Zurdus viscivorus of Europe 
and has designated it. 7’. Hodgsoni :. it. certainly 
does appear to be somewhat larger than the 
European bird, with more of. the albegcent hue 
on the outer tail-feathers ; and these differences 
must be ad#hitted to be appreciable, however 
trivial, and whatever maybe the value to be 
rightly attached,..to them :.. that, however, is 
a subsequent consideration, in which zoolo- 
gists are vnever likely to concur; but alt will 

| admit that every appreciable di Iference should be 

Raed, whether or.not-it’ be desirable that a new 


aSoee shia Sel et, | ged | be imposed ip. every such 
“(8379)  Ratelda,—Shell lenticular, polished ;4 «3 7 . posed, RNY eres 


spine depressed’; *basé callows ; lingital teeth 133! es: ‘ ra Het oe ee Boe Ss. 
uncini numerdits, sttbequél: There are 10 species} (8688) TURMERIC. 6s. esos. 
found in India, the Philippines, China, and New | Zut AmdarpCureuma; Lae, 
Zealand: © *) -/*#8tfleteedtd Sr "53 tdehoobeh, Pens... 
(8380) Monaddhtie— Shell turbinated, | few- 
whorled ; whorls apally grooved and granulat- 
ed ; lips thickenedé*ttérnally ‘and: grovved ; col- 
umella toothed; igre’ or ‘less ‘prominently and 
irregula rly ; opéreulum horny and‘many whorled, 
There are 10 speciés found in West Africa, the} ~ 
Red Sea, India, Sea ee: 


_-‘There-are 80 fossil species, 9° => 
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B, are oblong, tough, vexterially 


ty," and internally ‘of adeep yellow: 
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TURMERIC. | TURMERIC. | 
colour, With an eromatic smell,: anda. bitterish | its. culture. , Simmonds is. not aware — that 
acrid.taste. In India® turmeria.:is ‘veed: as an | this: plant’ possesses the property. of impove- 
ingredient in-curries,. in dyeing; ‘itt. medicine,.| rishing’: the -soil like “the ‘ginger. From the 
and in-some of-the religious .ceremonies:of the | general habits: of the plant: in® its. natural state, 
Hindoos. It is produced-.in: Bengal, :Java,| we may gather the following ‘rules for our 
China, Malabar, and other places. — Faulkner. | guidance in its‘eulture. The plants should be 
This article of.commerce is furnished by the bran: | laid: down:in rows. of five. or six-inches: distant 
ches 6f the rhizome, or root-stock of the Cur- | from each other; ina’ soil:moderately damp, of 
cuma longa, and C. rotunda,..plants which. are | an:aluminous or clayey nature, and-free to a 
natives of Rastern Asia, but have heen grawn in | great extent. of the'more soluble alkaliesy: po- 
Ragland and the: West Indies. They. thrive well | tash and: seda, as these, by absorption, may des- 
in a rich light soil, and are readily increased by | troy.the coloring matter.-of: the plant, and so 
offsets {ram the roots. Inthe Kast Indies, where | diminish its. value as:a: dye-stuff. Finally, in 
it is known as Huldee, turmeric is much employ- | preparing the roots for exportation, they should 
ed in dyeing yellow principally, silks, but the | be cleansed from all earthy practicles, exposed 
color is'very fugitive. ' It is also used medicinally | for drying in the shade, fe without any fur- 
as an dromatic carminative and as a condiment | ther preparation bagged for shipit nt. The 
it enters: into’ the composition of curry sauce | coloring matter of turmeric is of an orange yellow 
or. powder, ‘pnd many other articles of Indian color, exceedingly delicate and capable of change, — 
cookery.. It is cordial and stomachic, and con- | either from, the action of light or of alkalies, 
sidered by the native doctors of India an excellent | which turn it to a dark brown color. It is 
application in. powder for cleansing foul ulcers. | slightly soluble in water, and readily soluable 
It:ie' grown-in and exported chiefly from Bengal | in an alkaline solution, becoming dark brown. 
and Malabar, Madras, Java, and China. The | Alcohol extracts the coloring matter. The-uses 
turmeric of Java is in high estimation in the | to which turmeric is applied. are two : as an ingre- 
European: tnarkets, ranking next to that of | dient in the curry powdér and paste, and asa dye 
China and being much superior to that of Bengal | for silk. It was sometime ago-nsed as a medi- 
The price of turmeric in. London jis from 32 s. | cine ; but though retamed in the “‘ Pharmacopeei- 
to 20s. per cwt., according  to‘gquality. The | as’’ of the present day, it is entirely discarded by 
entries for home consumption are about 4,000 to | the practitioner as _acurative agent. The best 
5,000: cwts. annually. It is better shipped in| Bengal and Malabar turmeric fetches a price 
casks or cases than in bags. A kind of arrow- | nearly as hie as that of ginger, and there is no 
root-ig: prepared from C. angustifolia another | reason why*the West India planter could not send 
species of this tribe of plants. Amaranthus | it into the British market quite as cheap as the 
unngeticus, and another species, are much cultiva- | East India trader, According to Dallas, 397 
ted by tlie Hindoos for their stews aud curries. | bags of turmgggc were exported from Jamaica in 
The quantity arid value of the curry stuff imported | 1797. Curl is grown about the city of 
‘ite’ Ceylon chiefly from India lias been in the | Patna and Behar. It is much cultivated about 
Caleutta and all parts of Bengal. One acre 
yields about 200 Ibs. of the fresh, root. It is also 
grown on the central table land. of, Affghanistan.. 
The exports from Calcutta in 1841 were 11,000 
Indian maunds, and 28,137 in 1842. The value 
of that exported from Madras in 1839 was 
40,000 rupees, or £4,000 ; in 1840 £4,200. The 
{ quantity shipped from that Presidency in 1850 
was 6,877 bags. In the neighbourhood _ of 
Dacca about 200 lbs. of seed ts sown to. — 
the beegah, measuring 89 cubits by 80, and 
| the yield is from 640 to 800. Ibs. 140 tons 
were imported into Liverpool in 1849, for dye- — 
ing and for curries ; 414 tons in 1850 ; 11,554 
‘bags-and packages in 1851; and only 3,595 _ 
dittoin 1852. The price in January 1853 was,~ 
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last few years as follows ;-— 
Pe | Quantity. | 
Years cwt Package. © Value. 
WBA ee 6,866 
1848 seases Tse Oks. 
1849 29,347 109 § 9,64 
1850 94399 800 7,267 
- -y85b 84,550. 9,446 
ee Se ee ey 9,036 — 
“Crirry ‘stuff’ was imported to the extent 
of $2,000'ewt. i 1852. “There are two varie- 
ties of turmerté visually sent into Europe from 
the East (whence all the turmeric imported into 
Kurope is obtained), the.“ long’! turineric CCurcu- 
ma longa), and the:f round,” ef as itis: better: 
known the «© Ohinese tarmer ic.” ‘The Jatter des. 







cription is very rave, the former is the eothmon | for Bengal, 10s. to: 128; China,,.129. to. 14s., 
article of éomimerte:** Ascording to '@Ae see) and Malabar.9s. to 11s. the. owt. . ‘The imports . 








into London. were 18 tons in 1448, 191. tana in, 
China turmeric.is used with. . ‘rogsian “blue: in 


* 


Exhibition of 2885. - 


not Eras ¢. A * ah Me an . 
mouth, Jamaica; the common ‘of lon 


a 


respondent, Mr. Hepburn,” chemist, * af Fs - 
* e eke Ferree ean, ae, eee aye? t Oh eke if : 
is indigenous in ‘rather damp, soils, its ova ity. 
-being. in. the.:vicinity of rivers, watercourses 
and sporings.. In this respect, itd mer g. from | 


ginger, which requires a rather dry. seil..for' were exhibited as a root from: Trichinopely, 
: 4975. | 
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_ Bpecimens at the Madras. 
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‘most showy of all kinds of Tur ; : 
“Jury observe the tubers are’ very ‘hirge’ ‘and tie | 


1s now imported ‘itito England to‘the extent of 


finger ; two or three inches long 


ges the saliva -yellow. Its powder is orange 


higher price than anyother sorts of turmeric. 
Probably if much of it were brought to mar ket it} 
mould not feteh more than the Bengal sort. } 
2. Bengisl Qurmeric.—This sort consists of | * 
thin or narrow long tubers which are moderately 


TURMERIC. — 
Tinnevelly, , Madura &. and. in’ a prepa 
td state from Goa. 
dye which is brilliant, bat: at péttnariedt: 
enters into curries and’ ia i Annee 










































ly sea by : 
tive females as a paste to-celout their faded: Di. 


Pereira considered: Madtaa : ‘Tdemeris ne as ‘the | 








colour 8 bright yellow. —AZ BE. J. RB. Turmeric 


upwards of 800‘tons, a portion ofthis is used 
in dyeing; Besides using turmeric for both 
food and medicine, the Burmese ‘and -Karens dye 
with. it a bright yellow, : but ‘itis not very 
pecsingent,—Nakos, Bo. oe” ae 

, te ailulterations. no what has 
ae ehown above it will have-been seen that 
Turmeric powder consists of the ground tubers of 
Cureuma longa, a plant which is extensively cul- 
tivated in the neighbourhood of Caleytta, in Ben- 
gal as also in China and Cochin China. ‘he bulbs 
are small and furnished with numerous long 
palmate tubers, internally of a deep orange colour. 

There are two descriptions of tubers the one round, 
the other dong; but both are yielded by the same 
plant. The first are round, oval or ovate, about 
two inches long, and one inch in diameter, point- 
ed at one end, and marked externally with nu. 

merous annular wrinkles. The ‘second are 
cylindrical, not exceeding in thickness the little 
, somewhat con: 

torted, tubereulated. Both kinds: , vellowish, 

externally moré‘or less orange yell§Wv, passing 
into reddish-brown. ‘The fractured surface has 
a waxy appearance, The odour is aromatic, 
somewhat anulogous to gingergibut peculiar ; 
the taste is aromatic. When ®:. it tin- 










yellow. The tubers. are frequently worm- 
eaten. The following varieties of turmeric are 
known in the English markets, and are thus 
described by Dr. Pereira :— 

1. China Turmeric.—This sort consis of 
smooth, plump, round, and long tubers, of a 
greenish hue extenally. They yield a bright 
powder, and on that account are much preferred 
for medical purposes. Thence they fetch a. 


smooth externally; and of a greyish dull yellow 
colour. They break ‘with a deep reddish fracture. 
Although from: the dull appearance of its narrow 
tubers, it is) not avery ‘ inviting sort to the 
inexperienced eye; ‘yet it fetches a higher price 


than the Madras sort, on acount of its being a | | 


much stronger dye. 


8 Madrus Turmerie.—This ' is 5 the most showy |: 
~ of all the kinds of turmeric. 
pally of large long tubers, but mixed with trans- i 


The root affords 4 ye iow ‘tabérs 
| interbatly the ‘cole 
: surface of gamboye, +. « 
the ‘The Bort ia not é 


tubers -Heing few,’anc 


Yellow volaty 


Yellow extractive... rah ea - 


of duty... Wholesale -py 
7 —Food and its Aduft 


» TURNIPS. - 


thas of: ound. ‘tubers. “Bxterhelly” the 
% vate | ‘ur ket by: longitudinal wrinkles,’ the 
whidh:. i: tabbed aad bright yellow, 
Mis that of o-fresh fragt ured 












“ Malabar Turmeric a Banboy Turn meric. — 
mstently ford in the market. 
It consists petnelpally of long tubers, the round 
of a very inferior quality. 

This sort of turmeric is smaller ‘and more. ehri- 
velled than the Madras sort, ‘but otherwise. ‘Bome- 
what’ resembles Hi: | — 

5 Java Turmer “ie —Not frequently fiend in 
the English tharket. ina general way it ‘may be 
said to resemble the China sort. It consists of 
both round and long tubers, but chiefly the lat- 
ter. They have a greenish-yellow hue. “Under the 
name of bulbs of Batavian Tur meric, Dr. Hassall 
received asample.of round tubers, said to be 
from Java. Dr. ‘I’. Martius uotices this sort. as 
having been brought, for many years, from 
Batavia, and adds that it contains much colouring 
matter, ‘and j is probably the produce of Curcuma 
viridiflora. 

The composition of Turmeric is shown i in the 
following Analysis. 

a John's Anal igeie. . 

oil. th weabetewweies, a 


Curcumin, os Seles hitetoad: seus “10 toll 
U to 12 


GUM, ccccsecsc cre ves ete nesee teers eeee neces ya 
Woody fibre, sesse veseeeee waagrete ven seceny sag MT 
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Acrid volatile oil. - a Starch. 

Curcumin. Woody fibre. 

Brown colouring _ Chloride of ‘caleium. 
matter. 1 urmeric.. 

Gum (a little) 





The wood curcumin is applied ie the. resinous 
colouring matter‘of. turmeric, which is soluble 
only in ether. ‘I'he cheapness of Lurmeric-powsler 
and the comparatively small quantity of it nagdex - 


plain the reason of its having hitherto not. reach- 


ed the hands of the adulterator. ‘Turmeric i is free 
pe, 6 8. to 14 8.° pe 





r. cwl. 













NEPBiceBaassrca. Rara.- Jn 
indeieiently at Madras, require a 

Di Lape oNgtowing this.wegetable, the 

manure. ‘appl a etl *to* the soil’ ‘ought to be kept 
near r the avitfad 4, there is'one variety, the yellow 
worthy: of'a triat‘on the plains ; raised 

ei dwn tiv: aaétj~when the. plants: have 
om oy Should & be. ‘thinned: to 


















It consists princi- ' (839! 
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.° TURPENTINE, | 
the rains and the cold, weather. .. Thay. continue, 
until the latter end of Februaryycand: 2 













easily. ‘The seil should be, rich and:light, :an 


they may be sown broad-capt, a : 
planted, either in rows or: ridges;: and a space 
of at least six fingers’ breadth allowed between 
each. In the rains a small. aaterpillar-is bred 
on the leaves, which, if not removed, will. des- 
troy. theavhole,. «The sorts are white,.and..7ed ; 
one species grows above the ground,-——. vy PBC. 
(8891) TURPENTINE,. ogee 
Ratenuj-roomie. Butum, Tesentaine Daty 
, 0 


i 
seal 


Terebenthine, Fr. | Zungbarie, Pent. oe 
‘Trementina, Ir. Kelowka tel; Hrnp. 


A name for several juices of trees, chiefly of 


the pine tribe. They agree in most of their 
properties, being originally fluid and trans- 
parent, of strong and rather pleasant odour, and 
a pungent. taste ; inflammable, and soluable in 
oils, alechol, and ether, but not in water. Tur- 
pentine is largely employed iu the arts, especi- 
ally in painting and varnishing, also in surgery 
—Waterston. ‘The sources are as under. 

(8892) Lari# (or Cedrus) Deodara (Deodar 
and Kelon), or Himalayan Cedar, is an elegant 
and lofty tree, hardy as the Larch, and yielding 
valuable timber. 1t has been extensively imtro- 
duced into England by the East India Com- 
pany, and is interesting as having been long 
employed in medicine by the Hindoos, and known 
even to Avicenna. (Hindoo Med. 36.) Its Tur- 
pentine,.known by the name selon-ke-te?, is in 
great repute in the North-west of India, from 
its stimulant properties and power of healing deep- 
sented. ulcers, as in elephants and camels.— Royle. 

(8398) Zurnéntine. Common. Teredinthina Vul- 
garis. Ws. D. Resina liquida, L. Fluid Resin of 
Pinus sylvestris, Zinv., of various species of 
Pinus and of Abies, E. Common ‘Turpentine 


either exudes’ naturally. or from incisions } 


from. most’ trees of the Pine tribe, ‘as also 
fiom Pistacia Terebinthus (page 833). It eon- 


siste“of Resin intimately mixed with a Vol-. 
ntile “Oil, knowtin its separated or distilled state. 


cas Oil of Turpentine: ‘In time, all Turpentines 


tion of the Oil and*by’ its oxi 


resemble « each other . very closely in taste and 
smell ; but differ:in. being more. or.less white or 
 dark-coloured; and:in, the odour.end taste. being 
-sawore or less agreeable,» ;Water.-aoquires only a 
ittle.of their properties,:bui they may .be made 
» anto-an-emulsion with. eggs or vegetable Muci- 
lage.’ Common Turpentme used tobe, procured 
from Pinus: sylvestris, as it still ds. ja man 
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. Wwhich: yieklsthe Bourdenux . Turpentine, . 
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TURPENTINE. 
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winter . the gatipot of the French’ But Dr: 
eréira.hag shawn,that almost.the whole quantity 
ca. ‘This is propured;ghiefly from P. palustris, 
viscid, semifluid, of a, hit yellowish colour, 
bh moderate te rebinthinate odour... WwW hen fresh, it 
and B.) ‘The Bourdeaux Turpenting.is. whitish, 


#0 to, England is fromAmeri- 
with a warm,,.acrid, -rether bitter taste, and a 
yields 17 per. cent: of Oil of Turpentine.. (¥. 
turbid, separates upon standing iuto a tt 


ent liquid and into a granular. honey-like semi- 
fluid... lt is-acrid . and naugeous:in taste, and ‘of 
a disagreeable smell ; yields ,about 20 percent. 
of Oil. M. Faure discovered that..it might: .be 
| solidified by the aid.of.a 82ud part-of Magnesia. 
Common ‘Turpentine yields Oil of “Turpentine 
and.. Resin, q. -v., and is a constituent of Ung. 
Elemi (p. 345) and of Emp. Galbani (p. 424). 
—Loyle. area Te ee o 

(8394) Venice Turpentine. Terebinthina Veneta 
Ki. D. Fluid Resinous exudation of Larix europaea. 
Venice Turpentine. ‘This, when genuine, is a 
thick tenacious fluid, usually of.a cloudy appear- 
ance, of a yellowish-green tint, acrid and bitter 
in taste, of a strong peculiar odour. It is sold 
in Paris as Strasburgh ‘Turpentine, and is dis- 
{tinguished by being Jess liable than others to 
solidify. (G@uibourt and Pereira.) Dr. Thomson 
stated long since that the Venice Turpen- 
tine of the shops. was imported from America : 
this is therefore only a substitute. What is 
usually soll is a mixture of Oil of Turpentine 
with common Resin... Venice Turpentine is in- 
tended to be a constituent of Emp. Cantharidis, 
E. and of Ung. Infusi Cantharidis, E.—Royle. 

(8895) CMiada Balsam, Terebinthina (BALSAM- 
uM, E. D.) Canadensis I. Fluid Resin of ABrEs 
(Pinus, L. D.) BALsamea. .Canada. Balsam is 
procured by breaking the vesicles which natural- 
ly. form upon the. trunks and branches, “and then 
collecting their fluid contents. Jt is often called 
Balm of Gilead. When fresh, it.is nearly colour- 
less, of light yellow. colour, transparent like thin 
honey ; solidifies slowly ; ia of a strong, rather 
agreeable odour, and a_bitterish, rather. acrid 
taste. Itis also obtained by making incisions 





j into the tree. Strasburgh ‘Turpentine is sometimes 
‘become converted lito Resins,: from the evaporay: . = 
xidation.”. ‘Chey «all. 
soften by heat, burn:readily, are soluble: in Al- | 
cohol and: Ether, unite with the fixed Qils, and 


substituted for -it.— Hoyle, ioe 4 

(8896). Adietis: Resina. L, Tuus, D. Resim of | 
ABI&s EXCELSA, E. (Pinna abies, Linn.), L. .D. 
The Resin of the Norway Spruce Fir may be 
arranged with the ‘Turpentines.as.being a spon- 
taneous exudation, and withthe Resins as having 
lost by evaporation most of its Volatile Oil. It 
used to be called Ass, or. Frankincense, as it 
still is in the D. P.: It:ig collected ig the form 
of concrete tears, which :are: hard and_ brittle, 
but soften readily at the temperature-of the body. 


‘ 


) ie y It is of a light yellowish or brownish-yellow 
~ spatts of ; Europe, and also from P. maritima, | eolour externally, ighter within ; slight: “tere 

. | and ! thinate odour and acrid bitter taste. 
1977 | 


bin- 


( his: : ane ° 
‘Ehis: Resin 
ae ee 4 





TURQUOISE. } TUSSAH. | 
is intended. to be employed in making Pig , Specific gravity.2-8 to. 8-0. It ocents in alluvial 
Burgundioa, Emp. Aromaticum, D. p. 541, En ip. | clay-in Pergia....Jt has been found to.consist of-— 
; eee pe lg ae i q ‘ 4 ie . 0: eae © - " . Ne ee 7 “0 - - a Shas : en nee 
Galbani, L. D., and Emp. iy 1 ic ¥ saat ies , ry Dregs » Aluminans 31.3; veil tes he. 0 ae ae 
stance which the af rench . cal PPE Or CATT EE | av Oxide of Co POP el ecdetae 8.76 

fen .OM ene. tine. of the} Oxide of Tromegs cc. 1.80 


18 the concretion.p Teal bg ‘ ee aha oe ay ef ens ic 
taiwinter,.. when . the, Water... cosssstes coseeeees?! 18.00 
> bos fee RRL oe aE 9g gg 
: The : ay 


Landes, late. in the year or: 
collection, of Bourdeaug, . Tur oe ee 
| = eee Bea ET Ve RTT ORE, eee ae 
The Occidental Turquoise, foutid ‘near Simon, 
in Lower Languedte, is stated to be merely houe 
coloured by phosphate of iron.’ According to La 
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(8897) -Pinua-morinda..:.A. very: ine Resin:is: 
spontaneously yielded bythe: Hinsalayan Pinus 
Morinda.— Raglei. 3) ee 


(8808) Pin *Abietin 





Maps pas: 


Grange, it consists of— 
Phosphate of Lime..s...... 80.( 
Carbonate of Lime,,........ 


bietina; Li Piz Burgundica, B 0.0 
80 
Phosphate of Iron.....4... 2.0... 
| 2.0. . 
1.5 
1.6 


D. Burgundy Pitch is the Resin Abies excelsa melt- 
ed in water ittitiediately after being sera ped from 
the tree; and strained through a cloth. It is thus 
freed from techanical impurities, with a loss of 
little of its Volatile: Oil. In all other respects 
it corresponds with it. “But most of that which 
is sold is a factitious compound of Resin render- 
ed opaque by the “incorporation of water, and 
coloured by Palm Oil, or’ made from concrete 
American ‘Turpentine. (Pereira.) ‘This is used 
for nking a Plaster as well as the Emp. Calefaci- 
ens (o. Cantharidis Comp. BE.) 

Action. Uses. The above Resin and Pitch are 
both Rubefacient. 

(8399) TURPENTINE O1L. Sprrivs or 
TURPENTINE. te 2 
Eau de raze, Fr. © Acqua di rasa, Ir. 
‘Turpentinol, Gea. |. Aguarras, Sp, 
Turpentine, Guz, Hip, | 

The essential oil drawn from turpentine by 
distillation. There are two sorts; the best, 
red, and the other white. Turpentjge oil is ex- 
tensively used inthe’ manufacture of varnishes, 
&e.— MeOulloch. ‘The Oil of Turpentine, distil- 
led from the Turpentine of the common long-- 

leaved Fir, of the: Himmalayas is considered 
‘in a letter from Mr. Hutchinson, to be of 
‘ very superior quality.’— Royle’s Productive 
Resourves of Indias | 

Turkiss, ORR ii. A. Terquesa, 8p. 

A preciong..stone, in considerable estimation. 
Its colour,, Whichia its principal recommenda- 
mn; wl-celestinl blue, which migrates. 


tion; :is a beautifal 





Phosphate of Magnesia. ..., 
| Alumina... cecececes. on Hd 
WME ss cio egcsttasessccus: Der aetna 

(8401) TURRA,a genus of Plants’ belong-. 
ing to the natural ordea Meliacee, named::in: 
honour of an Italian botanist, G. Turra of Padua. 
| Many of the species are highly ornamental form- 
ing trees or shrubs in the interior: of the Cape. 
of Good Hope, in Madagascar, . Mauritius, : aud 
in the eastern parts of India. - ge! oe, 

(8402) TUSBEEH, rosary or chaplet of beads, 
made of date stones: fish bones: comelian: 
Mocha stones: pearls: mother of pearl: corul : 
the seeds of the Canna Indica or Indian shott, 
olive stones, - onyx, ebony; ocimum pilosum 
basilic basil; Agati: the seeds of the Corypha 
umbraculifera, the Earth of karbil lah, Sandal : and 
the stones of the Cicca disticha, chlulimilli or 
churmayla.—Herklote, 6, ety 

(8403) TUSSAH, Tam. Dasani. A species of: 
silk goods prepared from a wild Silk, in some dis. 
tricts in Bengal, of a fine description much-used. 
for ladies and children’s dresses, and in most parts 
in India for Native use being worn: aby ‘them: for 
certain ceremonies and while bathing: it ‘has 
lately become an article of export. See Silk: In 
an account published by Dr. Walker(Journal As. 
‘Soc. No, 31) the following ’ history is: given oof’ 
the production and preparation of the tusser:nilk. 
The tusser: breeders are a class quite distitet 
from the weavers, and are either -Telingas. of 
‘tow caste or Gonds ; the former - reside prinei- 
, pally at Chilpore,.M adapore,:and Ghinnore. At 
inte.pale blug, and:is,.sometimes tinged | with Madapore, which nay be-regarded:as the centre 
green. .It .is destitute of lustya, . opaque, and | and head quarters of. the tusser “breeders: there ~ 
does not admit of.e very bigh.polish.. It is much | are at least seventy families. °:The tusser breeder 
worn in necklages,-and : every s ntal. | never thinks of::-keeping: up ‘the.breed ‘of the n= — 
Jewellery, and: cantresta: pegusifully, with brilli-j eect threughout'the yeer.: When:the leaf is'off ~ 

3 od. Mawe on Dig | the teaa.abont the middle: of Marchhe deems dis 
fe, Aoutalite), a Mi-|.occupation gone, and:he leaves: thé: abject of his.:: 
ofayoidal or, maromillas | former. excessive care:bo- shift feb itealt thinking:: 
Colour’, preenish-blue, of various | of nothin ‘but the-present easeavhich viay be.sums ’. 
shades. Fracture conchoidal, yongh, ‘and uneven. | med up inia'few: words, sloth, a bare :eubsiatones' . 
Commonly opaque; sometimes tyamslucent on the! andani¢ aha sidnal-bebatich in his nécter, palmtod«. 
edges. Streak white. Hardness +5-0 to 6-0. dyi:But withthe raine returns his toil, and.some © 
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—TUSSAH. 


little difficulty is experienced in procuring in 
for a fresh campaign. “If-hé.can gather'a < 
of promising cocoons . which: his ..experience 
him are of females, he is quite satiafied...Care- 
fully does he watch the bursting of. the cocoon, 
and much care does’ he take of its winged 
inmate, having. previously prepared for it a 
house of teak leaves dried. ‘The male is not 
tardy in ap preaching. | impregnation. takes. ace, 
the male dies, and in four days. after laying her 
eggs, the femgle also. The eggs are in number 
about sixty : of these one hal prove abortive. 
while the others are hatched in ten days. ‘Ihe 
small insect is fed on the tender leaves of the 
Careya spheerica, and in six weeks sping its 
cocoon; the first broed: are spared and allowed 
to burst their cocoons to- supply a sufficient 
quantity of ova for the tusser harvest, the same 
process is described as again gone through, 
with this exception, that the young worms are 
are this time fed on the leaves of the Pentaptera 
tomentosa, as those of the Careya spheerica are 













by this period. of the season, supposed to ‘have 


acquired some influence noxious to the insect. 
It is during the progress of the werm from 
the egg to the formation of the cocoon that 
every energy of the Tusser breeder is called 
into action for the preservation of his charge. 
Every animal footed, winged and creeping, 
is said to be the enemy of the tusser grub. 
Ants. destroy them, kites and cows prey on 
them, snakes devour them, and squirrels are 
said to make a repast of them. ‘lo protect 
them first from their insect enemies, the tus- 
ser; breeder, ‘ascends. the muddy tree (Penta- 
ptera tomentosa) the leaves of which are the in- 
sdets food, every branch he carefully clears of the 
diffrent” species of ants by which they may. be 
infested preventing the access of others by sur- 
rounding the trunk of the tree at its foot with 
ashes. ‘The other enemies are kept off by shout- 
ing, throwing stones, firing guns‘&c. Their life 


at: this'time would. appear by their own account, | 


to ‘be one-of the most unremitting toil,.to devote 
_ themselves to which they ferswear not only every 


indalgence:‘but:evey comfort, and it rouses the 


apathetic peasant. of :Telingana to eloquence. 


when “he recounts. what privations he undergoes, 


what::pleasure he:derives himself, and what ‘in- 


cessant Jabour he incurs, while watching the rear: 


ing-of-the worm, and: the perfecting of its work sf 
'The-tusser-butterfly is a species of Suturnia;pro- 
bably-the aphia, d escribed by: Dr. ‘Helfer:as the 


most’ .common:of:: ‘the neatige species: Brom ; 
fourte. five Immdred: of the: cocpons are sold: 


srethies tussar havea cone -at -tlegcriind: of 
the rains, .,;theother::two.in the «old ' wenson. 
The.winding.of the silk is accomplishédsby 
ing ithe ebseons, separating the floss,:of whichranc 
use.is made ;.and: twisting eight or tem filatutes: 

















"is most . i'm Soy 
dia, appears to be’ S. Pahia.’’ The’ caterpillar’ 
‘feeds oi the ‘leaves of: the’ country’ Almond’ 
‘tree (Ferminalia catappa) where it’ is oftén called “ 
{the almond moth. 
H of the 









means:of heat./:There: 


genson. | terminating in a-ring, encitéling the bra 
-Uoil-.|: the thicker foliage‘af the Casuarina, the silkis 
woven among thé‘leaves without the abaveé pro- 


ichino'| wo iong thé-feaves | 
vision, It does nét appear, that silk in any 


TUSSAH. 
from as many cacooris on the middle of the thighs 


+] with the left hand’ of the workman and to be 
is | wound-on. the instrus 
middle ‘bar of. the “wood 
chad of the ‘workman and made to’ m 
‘semicircle. “Ati ounte and’a quarter of silk is 
the avefage daily winding of a. single ‘workman, 
his wages are at'the common rate’ of oné’picé for 
winding thesilk of fifty cocoons, about three 


ent; this instument, the 
d,is held lightly in the 
dé to 'move ina 








x i 


pice a day, as -he cannot. wind more. silk than 
from a -huudred and fifty. cocoous.'The pice, 
however, are large, and go thereby eight to the 
rupee. The only: dves used for:the tusser silk, 
as far at least as my observation or inquiry has: 
gone, are the flowers of the palas, Butea frondosa, . 
and turmeric ; by the former the usual, familiar 
colour is produced ; by the latter a golden yellow 
is brought out after the threads are for sometime 
immersed in a solution of. ashes. The warp threads 
are stiffened with rice. copgee.—Rohde, M. S. 8. 
Tusser or Jungle. Silk, the produce .of a Satur- 
nia, is made into sarees, punchees and acarfs, — 
at several towns of the Sircar of Warungul. 
But the chief seat of the Tusser. manufacture is 
the town of Mahdapore—on the right, bank of 
the Godavery in the Ramgheer Sircar, where the 
moth that yields it is carefully reared, and from 
whence raw tusser silk is sent to other parts to 
be woven into cloth. The insect in its grub 
state is first fed on thetender leaves of the 
Careya sphosrica, and“ when more grown, on the 
leaves of the Pentaptera tomentosa—much watch- 
ing and attention are bestowed’ in rearing the — 
animal, subject as it is to destrnction from 
birds, insects, and squirrels. ‘The Tusser cloths 
produced at Mahdapore are in durability and 
fineness very inferior to the cloths of the same — 
kind manufactured in Bengal —they are dyed the 
same colour, and with the same materials as 
the silks of which they aye about. one half :the 
price. At Mahdapore. there are seventy to eighty 
families employed in rearing. the insect and the 
manufacture of the cloth, which. is prepared 
principally for the Hyderabad: market. Curu. 
Davipson, Assistant Resident. At the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, Cocoons, from’, which 


an 





‘this description of silk is obtained, weré ex- 


hibited from several localities. ‘They‘nre form- 


‘ed by caterpillars of several species“ of moth, — 


belonging to’the’genus Satirnid That which — 
‘commonly’ thet) with’ in Souther‘ Tn 





th. Tt is‘also‘fownd on the leaves 
Ber trée,'(Zizyphue jujubn,) the Casuarina, — 
&c. ‘The cooson’ are ingeniously’ attached to 
‘the twiggy. branches of. er done long stalk 
the branch. In’ 
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-  TUSsAH. 
quantity has been obtained from, this squree in the 


Madras: “Presidency. Considerable - quantities of. pu r] eee Zz 
the sinall silk ‘cloths worn by. Eom at ) their he b 


meals are imported into the: Northern Cireare 
from’ Cuttack: Thee ‘only: use to; whieh. the o 
coons appear ‘to besturned “ia: that ofa ligat 
‘for native. smatebls oo » Theys-ere. 
into long. narrow. bands, with -which th: 
are tied to the stocks... Dr Rox 

7th wab:of the, Linnean. ‘Trenascti 10% 
cribed : they ‘preparation of the ‘I 
Bengal, which Js derived, from two. different 
specie .of Saturnia,, One nalled dughy by the 
natives of Bee bhoom, appears to be the same as 
the Madras species, (S,. Paphia,) and is stated to 
feed on the Ber tree and on the Asana (Pentap- 
tera glabra).. 
natives of | the same provinee, is the S. Cynthia, 
aul is domesticated. The caterpillars are fed 
on the leaves of the castor oil plant (Ricinus) 
whence it is called’ the Arrundy, or Arundi 
silk avorm, but it also eats the leaves of 
the Ber and Asana. Colonel Sykes has a paper 
in the 8d vol. Trans, Roy. As. Socy. Lond. 
on the gocoons of 8. Paphia found by him in 
the Deckan under the designation of the saliswar 
silk worm, which he states is met with on the 
Ber tree (Pentaptera glabra), Teak tree and 
common Mulberry. 
to be obtained from Saturnia Atlas, which is also 
to be met with in South€rn India. Another 
species of Saturnia (8. Selene) the posterior wings 
of which are prolonged into a tail-like process 
is common in Southern India. The caterpillar 
may be observed, feeding in considerable num- 
bers on the Odina wodier, or Besharm 
tree in Febyuary and March. Its chrysalis is 
enveloped in a silky covering, 680 like that 
of 8. Paphia that it would probably be found 
to yield astrong and useful thread. It may 
be worth while to direct attention to the silk 
spun by several smaller specimens of Bombyx 
moths, found on different species of Cassia, 
Acacia and Phyllanthus. A gregarious cater- 
pillar (a species of Lasiocampus) may he ob- 
served, clustering in great numbers on the stem 
ofthe Guava, the Jamoon (Syzygium jambola- 
num, ) and probably, other trees: the silky cover- 
















ing: of these also seems deserving of examina- 
tion. Lieut Colonel F. Cotton sent some of the: 
ons gathered by him when exploring the Go- 





| davey 'y. — Jury. Heports, Madras Exhibition of 
—- 1855. 

éaturnia, this alluded to, ‘isa genus of ‘Insects 
belonging to. the order J Apu eptere. and the family 





Bombycide. « The antenne fre fringed in the: 
16. ‘gmiall the wings are very broad “mg 
of: fhe ray bi 
| the ray oblong, eylindsival, 4 





male; the wad. 1 
and entire ; “the palpt an and Sgn. are wanting.— 
Bing. Cy. Or og eo 

“Saturnia. Pavon meg firs gphte “Bm eror Moth, 
js one of. the’ ‘handsom est: of the British 
~ species of Moths. Tt is about 3 inches wide. 













00> of each wi gaa 
; . : ‘ xs of a “black. 


oxburgh in the | e 


Ds,: has. des- 
‘ussah. ailk of 


The. other termed Jarroo by the 





The Chinese Tussah is said - 


ot one réw of scalés, 





: Chalky’ soils j in Poglend, found’ in ‘many pa 


TU SSILAGO. 


.grayish-brewn, faintly tinged wit 
hinder ‘margin ‘of all the. wing 
oh pale brown and purplé th 
_being..much waved. The centr 

Mg 8 large spot or ocellus 

dona light. ground : it consist 
= with a yellow or gray iris 






ane 


land partly surrounded by a light blue eres 





nt, ‘The larva is of a green colour having a blac! 
hand on each. phase adorned with pink tuber 
eles bearing a whorl of six. hairs: diverging lik 
a.star. It eonstructs a curious cocoon, tli 
extremity, not being closed, but terminated by ; 
converging circle of” ver y stiff hairs, whicl 
enables the insect to make its escape from within 
but completely prevents all ingress.—Zng. Oye 
To the genus Saturnia some of the largest: a 
the Lepidoptera belong. 


Saturnia -ftlas, the Giant Atlas. Moth, has 
wings measuring 7 or 8 inches across. 'I'his 
species also with &. Oecropia and S. Luna 
have their wings produced into a tail The 
cocoons of §. Oynthia and &. Mylitta are usec 
in India for the production of silk. Latreille 
states that these are the wild species of silk- 
worm uf China. 8. Oynthia is the Arrindi Silk 
Worm of India (Roxburgh, ‘ Linn. ‘Trans,’ vol. 
vii.) 8. Promethea, a North American. species, 
forms its cocoon within the leafofa sassafras- 
tree, having previously fastened the stalk of the 
leaf to the stem bya strong silken web, whereby 
it is prevented from falling with the other leaves 
(Westwood.)—Eng. Cye. At the Universal Ex- 
position held in Paris, in 1855, samples of In- 
dian silk were exhibited with the coeoons of the 
different species of the Bombyicidg from. the 
Bombyx Mori. pat Saturnia Mylitta, tussah ; 
Saturnia assamensis, monga ; Attacus Cynthia, 
eri or eriah. — Rapport du Jury mixte pena: 
tional, page b4. 


(8404) TUSSILAGO FARFARA, Linn. 





| Leaves and Flowers of Coltsfoot. ‘Coltsfoot 


has a creeping root-stock. ‘Leaves, which’: make 
their appearance alter the flowers,’ on ‘chan- 
neled footstalks, roundish, cordate, angular, 
sharply toothed, of a glaucous green above; ‘cot - 
tony beneath. "Flower-heads appear” “ia ‘early 
spring, of a bright yellow colour, solitary, droop- 


ing while in bud, erect when ii flower and séed ; 


flowei'-stalk covered with ‘smooth, scale-like;. ed- 
dish bracts, niany: flowered, hieterogamous. Florets 
of the ray fensgle, narrow, ligula, wproeding. 
Vlorets of tye disk male,’ tabu rig 

nulate 5-gléft limb. “Recepiadl 







oblong, ‘with: ‘membranious 
i as sof the disk ineloged, abottive ; ; 
with taper a ais) “Achvenium: 
sol, an ooth, ‘of the disk 
tive. Pappus of the ray of ‘in m eo of 
lisk if ‘one Fow consisting ‘of. very fi 6 Sele 


r gitis. 
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TYLOPHORA ASTHMATICA. 
- Bnrope, extending to Persia and the Himaliyas. 
st. & Ch.t. 20. ee eae 


Action. Uses; This plaitt'is-macilaginous and | 


slightly bitter, and may be employed asa demul- 
cent possessed of a'little tonié'property. It may 
be prescribed in the forn of an Tnfusion or De- 
coction (one or two ounces to a pit of water) ad 
libitam.— Royle. ._ ge ee ele 

(8405) TUTENAGUE ok CHINA SPEL- 
TER. ‘I'his is an alloy of iron, copper and zinc. 
It is harder than zinc, though less so than iron, 
sonorous, compact, and has some inalleability. 
The fresh fracture is brilliant, but soon tarnishes. 
Till superseded by spelter from Silesia it was 
clandestinely exported in large quantities (more 
than 50,000 cwt. annually) to India, but is now 
seldom or never shippes ; spelter being on the 
coutrary imported to compete with it in China. 
Vor boxes, dishes, household utensils, and other 
similar purposes, tutenague is well adapted. ‘The 
art of making it is not known to Europeans. Its 
export price used to be about 14 dollars a pecul. 
— Comp. Dese. — 

(8406) TWEEDIA. AscLeriaces. Tweedia 
Coerulea.—These plants bear blue flowers, and 
succeed well in a sandy peat soil, and are readi- 
ly grown fromeseed.— ftuddell. | 


‘ 


(8407) TYLOPHORA, a genus of plants bee 
longing to the natural order” Asclepiadacea. T° 
asthmatica is very common in the peninsula of In- 
dia, and called in ‘Telinga ‘ kaka-palla.” Dr. Rox- 
burgh describes it as being frequently employed 
thereas. a substitute for ipecacuanha——Lng. Cye. 
Dr. Wight gives figures of ‘lylophora asthmatica, 
1277; carnosa, 351; fasciculata, 248 ; Iphisia, 
12763 wollissima, 1275 ; parviflora, 1274; and 
fenuissima, 588. | 

(8408) «oT YLOPHOBA ASTHMATICA. 
ASCLEPIAS ASTHMATICA. | 
~Untamol, Hinp. | Kaka palla, Tam. 

‘The Cynanchum ipecachuana of Willdenow, by 
many writers is supposed to be the same as this 
species, and is common in Bengal. The root is of 
many long, thick, whitisl fleshy fibres, issuing 
from a small woody head. ‘The dried roots of this 
article are of very great value, and according to 
the experience of Drs. Roxburgh and Anderson, 
confirmed fully by Dr. O*Shaughnessy’s own trials, 
afford an excellent substitute for jpeeachuana, if 


given in rather larger doses.—O' Shaughucesy, 


page 455. _ 
—Tylophora 
tute for flax, 


Asthmatice, affords a good “substi- 


It is the Koorinja fibre of Tanjore 


prepared from the Tylophora asthmatica ; this is | 
‘GF Ane quality, white, strong and silky. The plant 
sab dal in Southern India, and is used 


grows abundant mouthern user 
medicinally. . The Jury of the Madras Exhi- 


bition of 1855, considered it deserving of 


Honorable Mention, as a new discovery. The 
Koorinja, (Tylophore Asthmatica) yields a strong 


white Silky fibre resembling Flax, a small sample 


, Commitee — MB J. RB. 











TYPHA MINOR. 
of it was then exhibited by the Tanjore Local 
(8409) TYLOPHORA BARK. Untamot. 


Bark of réot-of ‘Tylophora asthimatica must not be 
confounded’ with truntamal, the ‘root of Hemi- 


desmus Indicus:—Ben. “Phar, 
(8410) TYPHA. The genus Typhais known 


by the male and female flowers being uppermost; 
the stamens are setose, and united by the, fila- 
ments; the ovarium is stitrounded by sete (fy. 4) 


and the styleis persistent. There are three species 


of tlris genus, inhabitants of the temperate parts 
of the olobe, and all are found'if Great Britain. 


‘Lhe name Typha is derived from Tos a marsh, 
Decause these plants grow in marshy places. Tu 


English they are called Cat’s Tail and Reed- 
Mace, the former from the resemblance of their 
spikes to the tail.cf a cat. They are frequently 
called Bullrushes, but this name is restricted to 
another genus, the Scirpus.—Eng. Cyc. 

(8411) TYPHA ANGUSTIFOL Lesser 
Cat’s-'l'ail or Reed-Mace,has linear leaves grooved 
below, with the sterile and fertile flowers remov- 
ed at a little distance from each other. It is less 
frequent than the last species, but is not uncom- 
mon in the neighbourhood of London.— hug. Cye, 
(8412) TYPHA ELEPHANTINA  anb 
TYPHA ANGUSTEFOLIA ; Bulrushes, patera 
and revee ; their leaves are employed in: making 
mats and baskets, in North West India and 
they are called paw. ‘The pollen, like Lyeopo- 
dium, is inflammable, and is collected in Sind, 
and there called Boeree.— Royle. 

(8413) TYPHA LATIFOLIA, Great Cat’s- 
Tail or Reed-Mace, has linear nearly plane 
leaves, with the sterile and fertile flowers con- 
tinuous. This is a very handsome European 
aquatic, and grows abundantly in damp marshy 
places, the leaves. three feetin length and an 
inch in wilth. When the densely crowded 
spike is brushed and a hghted candle applied near 


it, a sudden finsh is produced. his arises from 
the firing of the pollen that is diffused in the air. 
On the Continent the down of the flowers is used 


for stuffing pillows, &e. Cattle are fond of the 
leaves, and the roots are sometimes eaten as a 
salad In common with Sparganium and Scirpus 
‘the leaves are used by coopers for filling up the 


‘interstices between the wood of their casks ; also 


for making mats, chair-bottoms, baskets, &. ‘It 
is this plant which many of the Italian paiiiters 
have put in the hand of Christ when he was 


TYPHA MINOR, Dwarf Cat’s-Tailt 


mocked by the Roman soldiers as a king.—wg, 
(Cye 3. et - 


(8414) 


‘or Reed-Mace, lias linear-aetaceous leaves, with 


barren and fertile flowers at a great distance. 
This plant, on the authority ef Dillenius, has 
been placed in the list of British plants. It is 
found in the south of Germany and Switzerland. 
Kock calls it T. minima. [SranGanium.]—Eng. 


Cyc. 


a ns 


_ Sh 


ULMACEZ, 
(8415) TYPHACEA, BCLRUSHES, — 


_ Lyphacee, Typhads, or  Bialttrushes, a natural 
order of Plants belonging td Lindley’s spacicose 
xroup of Monocotyledons. ‘Ike order. includes 
two senera—Typhe and Spergayium. They: are 
herbaceous plants, growing in marshes. and diteh- 
es, having stems without nodi and perennial 
rhizomata; the-leaves are rigid, ‘ensiform, and 
with parallel veins ; the inflorescence is spicate 
or capitate, without a spathe; the flowers are 
unisexual ; sepals § or more, sometimes merely a 
hundle of hairs; no petals; the male flowers have 
3 or 6 stamens; the female flowers have a single, 


superior 1-celled ovary ; the fruit is dry, 1-celled, 


and L-seeded; the embryo is in the centre of the 
albumen. ‘The species of the two genera are 
abundant in thenorthern parte of the world,— yg. 
Cyc. Bulrushes, so conspicuous in the marshes of 
Enrope, extend also to similar situations in most 
parts of India. The leaves are in some parts of 
Europe employed in’ making mats and winter 
coverings for plants, as well as for stuffing chairs, 
the leaves of putera and rerec(or Typha elephantina 
and T. @agustifolia) are employed in making inats 
in North-West India. Dr. Stocks informed Dr. 
Royle that in Sindh the former is called py, 
and its leaves employed for making mats ani 
haskets. The pollen, like that of Lycopodium, 
is inflammable, and used as a substitute for it in 
Iurope, It is also collected in Sindh, and there 
called booree.— Royle Fib. Pl. m. 85. Bulrushes 
in Europe are used for putting between the 
staves of barrels, also for chair bottomsand mat- 
ting. Typha bread is prepared in Scinde from 
the pollen of the flowers ofthe Typha elephantina, 
and in New Zealand from another species of bul- 
rush (Typha utilis.)— Symmonds, 














ULMACEA, | 

_ At the Madras’ Exhibition of 1885° the 
Trichinopoly Local Committee exhibited a large 
collection of -“figarés’ “and: Architectural Mo- 
dels, carved in ‘tle Pith of the Typha. The 
attitudes of -the* figures’ ‘were stiff but the 
draparies were characteristic, © The figures in- 
troduced “into the’ model of the Trichinopoly 
Fort were out of: proportion being far too large, 
for the scale of the buildings. There were pith 
Models of Pagodas‘of Trichinopoly and Salem. 
Pith work made froin the rushes,  eafled 
“ Nultee” in Tanjore. Modelof the Pavoda. 
—M, BE. J. RB. i a ee ee 

(8416) ‘TYPHONTUM, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Aroidee. The spathe 
is convolute at its base. Spadix interrnptedly 
androgynous below, with rudiments of the sex- 
ual organs below the stamens, naked, with a 
subulate apex. Ovaries with a single ovule, affix- 
ed at the base, erect. The species are all stemless 
herbs, indigenous to India.— Kng. Cye 

(8417) ‘TYPHONIUM ORIXENSE, is 
described by Dr. Roxburgh by the name of 
Arum orizense, aud is common in. the. shady 
manga-groves near Samulkota, where the soil is 
dry and fertile. It is called Ghekool by the na- 
tives. Like many other of the drdidee, this plant 





is exceedingly acrid. | 

(8418) TYPHOON. 
Ti-fan, Cri. 
~Tufan, Anan. 

This is the European name of the frightful 
equinoctial gales which vex sea and land about 
the tropics in the Hastern sens, and down as far 
as to 10° from the equatar. The whole Malayan 
Archipelago is excluded from their sphere, while 
the whole of the Philippine is within jf, ‘the js- 


Ragui, Paruirrine. 


| land of Mindano alone excepted. 


iy 
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(9419) ULMACEA, Zlmworts, a natural 
order of Exogenous Plants. ‘The flowers are 
hermaphrodite or polygamous, never in catkins ; 
calyx divided, campanulate, inferior, irregular ; 
stamens definite, inseited into the base of the 
calyx, erect in sestivation ; ovary superior, 2-celled 
ovules solitary, pendulous; stigmas 2, distinct. 
Fruit 1-2-celled, indehiscent, membranous or 
drupaceons, Seed: solitary, pendulous ; albumen 
none, or in very small quantity ; embryo straight 
or curved, with foliaceous entyledons and superi- 
or radicle. (Lindley.) . This . order 





consists of | timber of which is often. 


ee 


natives of the north of Asia, the mountains of 
India, of north America, China, and Europe. 
This order is by most botanists made a section of 
the natural order Urticucee. It was however 
separated by Mirbel; and he has been followed by 





Lindley. They differ from UOrticacee in the 
possession of a 2-celled fruit and hermaphrodite 


flowers. In all other respects thay resemble 
Urtioacee, aud their affinities. are the same. 


(Unticaczs ] 


Most of the species of this order are trees, the 
very valuable. The bark 


trees or shrubs, which have. scabrous alternate | of the Elm is used. as medicine. [ULmvus.] The 


aim 


Celtis, Sponia, and Mertensia. The species are 


ple deciduous leaves and stipules. The genera | genera Planerg and Celtis, like the Elm, have 
belonging toit are Planera, Abelicea, Ulmus, | species which are handsome ornamental trees, 


and yield nseful timber.—Zng. Oye. 
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UMBELLIFER. 

A very fine blue powder, made from the 
of the natural order Ulmaceas. The flowers are | Lapis Lazuli (Que. Hind. La) vurd-ka puttur) and 
small and the leaves are dlternnte. In mast of: highly prized. ‘by— ei Owing to the dear- 
the species the flowers appeat earlier than the itess of the Lapis Lazuli, _ this pigment =e OW 
leaves § they are disposed in groups, aud seated artificially imitated in various Way Gee Faulkner. 
on short peduncles, ‘The.calyx is-of a teddieheo-: (3424) UMBELLIFERA, a natural order 
lour, distinct from the ovary, imbricated in edsti- ' of Exogenous Plants. ‘This is one of the best 
vation, with 4-8 segments, which remain : Watil | murkeq families of plants, so much 30, that Jua- 
the fruit falls. ‘The stamens are as nitimerous 98 | sieg says the whole order may be looked upon 
the segments, and ate inserted opposite to thent. us qa genus, ‘and the various sub-divisions and 
‘The ovary is elliptical, compressed, cloven at.the yenera as arrangements of the specics. All the 
summit, 2-celled, and 1 ovule in each cell. The} species ate well marked, and have good distin- 
fruit is a samara, the wing-like appendage being | puishing characters, and their inflorescence is al- 
broad and present all round, except in a notch. | ways that of the umbel. ‘Ihe possession of an 
Only one of the cells of the ovary develops its | ymbel was early made the combining character 
sced, so that the fruit is 1-seeded. ‘The embryo of this plant_ by systematic botanists, and they 
has no albumen, and its radicle is straight and | were called Uméellate on this account. In addi- 
uppermost. The leaves are stalked, and un-' tion to this distinguishing character, they have 
equyl at the base, serrated, and generally rough | also others, as the possession of 5 stamens and 2 
to the touch; the axil ofthe primary nerves’ stiomas, by which they were all brought under 
beneath are tufted with fine hairy filaments. The | the class Penéandria and order Digynia of Lin- 
vations species of elm are wild in Europe, North! ngeus, Most of the species are herbs, seldom 
America, India and China. Nearly 20 species | shrubs, with fistular furrowed stems. ‘The leaves 
have been enumerated by various writers, but it | are, in most cases, divided ; sometimes they are 
is not at all certain that these are true species. | simple ; they are alternate, and all of them em- 


ULTRAMARINE. 
(8420) ULMUS, a genus of Plants, the type 





This uncertainty arises from the fact which 1s 
now generally yecognised by the cultivators of 
the elin, that the seeds of the elm do not produce 
plants precisely like their parents, and that the 
amount of difference in the clin is greater than 
amongst most other species of trees. It is on 
this account that there are so many recorded 
varieties. of the species which are cultivated for 
ornament or timber. | | 

(8421) ULMUS ALTERNIFOLIUS anv U. 
INTEGRIVOLLUS. 

r ie ~—6 Thala, Burm. 

Two of the largest trees in the Pegu province ; 
they are found about towns and villages in the 
Prome district, but not below that latitude. The 
elins to which family the trees in question belong 
afford valuable timber,—red-colored wood, stroug 
and adapted for house-building.—Mc Clelland. 

(8422) ULMUS INTEGRIFOLIUS. 

Tambachi marum, also Nullee, TEL. 

Ayah marum, Tam. 

A large timber tree, a native of Cirear moun- 
tains, it flowers during the cold season, leaves 
deciduous about the close of the wet season, they 
come out again in March. The wood of this tree 


brace or clasp the stem by asheathing petiole. 
The flowers are white, pink, yellow, or blue, and 
are seated on umbels, which are either simple or ~ 
compound, and these are with or without bracts 
at their base, which are called involucre, or invo- 
lucellum, as they surround the umbels, or uin- 
belules. ‘lhe calyx is superior, either entire or 5- 
toothed. ‘he petals are 5, and are inserted on 
the outside of a fleshy dise, which is placed on 
the top of the ovarium ; they are usually inflexed 
at the point, and have an imbricate, rarely val- 
vate wxstivation. ‘he stamens are 5, and are seat- 
ed alternately with the petals, and are incurved 
during wstivation. ‘The ovary is inferior, 2-cell- 
ed, having solitary pendulous ovules, and is crown- 
ed by the disc, on which the petals are seated ; 
the styles are two distinct, with simple stigmas. 
The fruit, which is ordinarily called the seed, 
consists of 2 carpcls, which are united by a 
common axis, the part by which they unite 
being called the commissure ; the external 
part of each carpel is traversed by elevated 
ridges, which are divided into primary and secon- 
dary; there are 5of the latter, and 4, between 


is reckoned of a good quality by natives and is em- | the:a, of the former ; the ridges are separated by 
ployed for a variety of uses (aw) — Rohde M.S.8. channels, below which are: often placed, in the 
A large sized tree, wood reddish coloured, good covering of the fruit, little receptacles of coloured 
for general purposes-—said to yield to boiling oily matter, which are called vittee. The seed, 
water a peculiar odour, which when mixed with which is pendulous, usually adheres to the sides 
common arrack gives it the flavour of the more of the cell of the fruit, and this has led to the 
expensive palmira arrack aud enables the venders. confounding the seed and fruit: together. The 
to obtain bettér prices for their adulterate dvembryo is minute, and is seated in the midst of 
article, eo Oe eT a horny albumen, with the radicle pvinting to the 
(8428) ULTRAMARINE. _ “ ‘[hilum. The order agrees with Ranuncatacee in its 
Bleu d’outremer, Fx.]  Ultramarin, Rus. —_—s* sheathing leaves, as well as its large albumen aud 
Ultramarin, Gur. { Ultramar,Sr. | — its acrid properties. Other relations have been 
Oltramarino, 17. } Lajvard, Guz. Hinp. pointed out, as with Surifragacee, Geraniacea, | 


a mm ee 







UMBELLIFERA: 
also with Araliacee, from which it differs little, 
except mM the number of the parts of the flower. 
Lhe following conspectus will show the sub-orders 
and tribes into which numerous genera of this 
omer have been distributed by DeCandolle :— 
ff 8 F Hydrocotylee. 

— -P Saniculeg. 


Sub-Order f. Orthoaper- Amminer. 





| mea.— Albumen of seed. | Seselineze. 
flat on inner surface, nei- 4 Angelicee. 
| ther involute nor convo- | ant 
5 | — “1 Silerinese. 
= 4 , | Cuminer, 
2 | | | Thapsiew. 
as ; | { Daucinen. 
Sab Order IT. Cumpylos- —— 
permee.—Albumen roll- eas esa 
ed inwards at the edges. Siiyrnem. 





Sub-Order IIT, Calosper- 
mee,—Albumen curved 
inwards from base to 


apex. 


Yausch has more recently proposed another 
arrangement, aud objected to the albumen being 
nade the basis of the primary divisions of the 
order, ‘The genera include above 1000. specics. 
These are principally inhabitants of the northern 
temperate zone, and the greater number of them 
are found in the Old World. ‘The proportion 
of species in the southern half of the world, 
compared with the northern, is as one to four; 
that of the New to the Old World, as one to 
three. Very few of the species are found in the 
tropics, and about 50 are enumerated as inha- 
bitants of Australia, The properties of this 
order are variable, and very important. One of 
distinguishing characters of the -order is the 
possession of an acrid principle which finds its 
development in snch plants as the Hemlock 
[Contum], Baanthe, Helosciadium, Atthusa, &e. 
This renders the whole order suspicious, more 
especially, the vegetation, in which the poisonous 
principle is most developed: The acrid pro- 
pertics of these plants seem to depend upon 
the possession ofa peculiar principle, which 
in as far as it -has been examined in some 
of the  specics possess:s alkaline properties. 
This is the ease with Conia,: a principle obtained 
from the Hemlock [Conium] which has been 
examined with the most care, although other 
plants of the.order.. have been found to yield 
similar principles, but: not possessing so much 
activity. Conia is. remarkable: amongst the 
veetable alkaloids,,for being Auid,. volatile, and 
easily decomposed ; and it is probable that most 
plants whose poisonous properties are’ dissipated 
by heat’ possess a principle of'a similar nature. 
An this respect there is also another analogy be- 


» Coriandrese. 





UMBELLIFERA, 
tween the Umdellifere and Raauncilacee, the 
poisonous qualities of the species of the last 
order being in a. great’ measure aniihilatecktay 
heat. It is not improbable that all the Umdedi- 


fereé nay possess a principle. similar in nature 


though not in intensity,.to the Conia, and that 
it may contribute in some measure to render 
such plants as the parsley, samphire, and celery. 
desirable-as articles of diet. Another important 
secretion of the Umdbellifer. is-a volatile oil. 
This secretion is found.in all the species, with 
the exception of Contem, deposited in the canals 
of the pericarp, which are called vitte. In 
some of the species it is more abundant than in 
others; and on this account the fruit, which 
is commonly ealled the seeds, is used fre- 
quently in diet asa condiment, and in medicine 
as an aromatic and carminative. Of these the 
carraway, the anise, the dill, the cumin, and co- 
rainder are best known. A third secretion’ of 
these plants is’a gum-resin. This probably, like the 
last two secretions, is common to the whole order, 
but is fully developed in only a few species. ‘I'he 
vuin-resing produced by this ‘order have had a 
great reputation in medicine, and many of them 
are still looked on -as valuable remedies. ‘I'he 
Laser, or Silphion, of the ancientg, is secreted by 
plants belonging to this order, and assafostida, 
galbanum, gum-ammoniacum, oppoponax, and 
sagapenum are much used as stimulant medicines 
in nervous diseases at the present day. Many of the 
species when wounded exude in small quantities 
a gum-resinous matter. A fourth secretion, which 
also on account of its occasional excess renders 
this order important to man, is’ starch. ‘This 
secretion, which forms so large a portion of the 
food of animals, is deposited in largest quantities 
in the roots of the carrot, the parsnep, the skir- 
ret, and the artacacha of the South Americans, 
and on this account theae plants are extensively 
cultivated. Most of the roots However contain 
this priuciple, and might be used as articles of 
diet, but they also contain: the poisonous principle 
of which we have before spoken. a a 
Heat will dissipate this, and some of the roots 
which are deadly poisonous when raw, it is said, 
may be eaten with impunity when cooked... The 
roots of some of these plants resemble that of 
the horse-radish, and in winter, when the leaves 


are gone, may be dug up in mistake for it. Fatal 


consequences have in some cases ensued from such 
a mistake. Many of the Uméelliferee are much 
affected in their secretions by’ ¢limate and culti- 
vation. Thus, the deadly hemlock in Russia is 
an inert and entable plant, while the celery of 
English gardens, if cast on the roadside, becomes, 
an active poison. *“lhe properties: of all plants 
are more or less affected by climate and cultiva- 
tion; but’ it is much more obvious where poison- 


ous secretions are increased or diminished, a3 in 
the hemlock, or changed,-as in the case of the 
‘celery. Jussieu, Diet.. des Scienes Natureiles ; 


UNCARIA GAMBIER. 
Lindley, Vezetable Kindom; Don; lliller, Dic- 


tionary ; Burnett Outlines ; Christisen, Dispensa- 


tery Bischoff, Lehrbuch der Botauik.) Hing. Cye. 
(8425) UMBER, an Ore of. fron and Man- 
ganese, employed as a:brown: pigment. It occurs 
massive, amorphous. Structure. earthy... Fracture 
conchoidal, Soft. Opaque. Dull: Meagre to the 
touch ; adheres strongly to the tongue, aud falls 
to pieces in water. Colour blackish, reddish, or 
yellowish- brown. Specific gravity 2.206. It occurs 
in beds with brown jasper, in the Isle of Cyprus. 
It consists of. iron, mauganese, silica, alumina, 
and water, ea ee 

(8426) UMBRELLAS. = 

Parapluie, Fr. - | Kettisols (paper um- 

Chutree, Guz. Hunn. | brellas), CHIN, 

Are well-known articles, employed as a cover- 
ing against the heat of the sun and rain; a 
smaller kind, the parasol being used chiefly by 
ladies either while walking, or riding in open 
conveyances. ‘The Aedéisol, or paper summer 
head, is. extensively manufactured in China, 
whence it is largely exported to various parts of 
the world. —Fuadkuer. The Umbrella of the 
Lepcha in Sikkim consists of a frame work of 
Bamboo enclosing broad leaves of Phryniun.— 
Looker, Vol. 1, page 181. Umbrella, in Malay 
and Javanese, {‘ paying,” and iu the latter, also, 
“ songsong.” To use an umbrella at all, amongst 
Malays, or rather to have it carried over one, 
for no native carries an umbrella himself, 1s a 
mark of ravk and its quality implies the degree 
of that rank. ‘The sovereign alone uses one which 
is wilt throughout. In Java, a small umbrella, 
called a “bawat,”’ is the special badge of the high- 
er nobility, called by the Sanscrit title of bopati. 
‘This is not made use of to screen from sun or 
rain, but carried by a retainer before the party. 
—Crawfurd Dict. p. 442. — 

(8427) UNCARIA a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Rudiacee. Uncaria is 
sometimes considered only as asub-genus of Nau- 
clea, ‘The flowers are aggregate on a globular 
receptacle; calyx tubularly urceolate, 5-cleft ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, with a slender tube and 
naked throat ; stamens 5 ; ovary 2-celled ; capsules 
pedicellate, clavate, attenuated at the base: séeds 
imbricated, winged; embryo inverse and furnished 
with a perisperm. The sp cies are chiefly natives 
of India, but a few are Pand in. America.. ‘They 
ave permanent cirriferous ramblers, - hanging to 
different trees by the hooked old peduncles. - 

(8428) UNCARIA GAMBIER, Roxburgh, 
the Gambier Plant, is a native of Penang, Sumatra 
Malacca, &c, ‘Che substance. called’ Gambier by 


e 


the Malays is. prepared fr 





in commmerce ‘by the names of Terra japonica | 


and Catechu. ot - Soph 
This plant was first deseribed by Rumphius, 


uf Herb. Amb.,’.v., p- 63,. t. 34, f..2 and By : by 


the name of Funis uncatus angustifolius, but. the 
process of preparing the extract was. first fully 


(maven 4 







ram it, and itis. known 


UNONA MUSARIA. 


described by Dr. G:: Campbell, one of the early 
medical officers of the station of Bencoolen who 
paid considerable attention to ‘the useful plants . 
of the neighbourhood. He states‘that it is chewed 
by the Malays mingled:with betel+lenf and areca- 
nut in the same way that catechu is used on the 
continent of India, and was solicitous that a trial 
should be made of its power in tanning. The 
prepafation he -describes as simple :—‘* The 
young shoot aud leaves ave shred and bruised in 
water for some hours; until a feculuin is deposited ; 
this inspissated in the sun to the - consistence of 
a paste, is thrown into moulds ofa circular form 
and in this state the gambier is brought to mark- 
et.” —Eng. Cyc. | 

(8429) UNGKA-ETAM, the Asiatic name 
for Hylobates Rafflesii, Geoffroy. [HYLoBaTes™] 

(3430) UNGKA-PU'T, an Asiatic name for 
Hylotates agilis. [HYLOBATES | 

(8431) UNGUICULATA. Linnevs divid- 
ed the Mammalia into the following sections : 
— Unguiculata, Ungulata, and Mutica. | 

(8432) UNKOODOO. Navuciea GamBIER. 
Hunter. 

Unkoodoo kurra, Tet. | Gambier, Matay. 


This is a substance which is sometimes though 
rarely brought from Malay countries to the Co- 
romandel coast. ‘The Malays chew it with the 
betel-leaf, as the Indians do the areca-nut. It 
is prepared from the leaves of the shrub and 
somewhat resembles catechu. Its taste is ex- 
ceedingly astringent.—Ainslie’s Mat. Med. p. 264. 
The water extract of Nauclea Gambir, forms a 
good leather of a red or orange colour, 


(8433) UNONA, a genus belonging to the na- 
tural order Anonacea, so called from ‘ unus’ one,. 
the stamens being united with the germens, 
The generic character is, slpals 3 ; petals 6, the 3 
inner the smallest ; stamens numerous ; carpels 
numerous, one or many celled ; seeds in a single 
row. The species consist of trees, large shrubs or 
climbing plants, found in hot parts of the world, 
as India and its islands,Africa, and south America. 
‘The bark and fruit of many of the species are 
aromatic, with some degree of acridity, and are 
employed as stimulating medicines or as condi- 
ments.—Hng. Cyc. | ie 


(8434) UNONA MUSARIA has been so 
called. from its bark being used for making musi- 
cal instruments, as is indecd also that of 
another species. This is a rambling shrub, a 
native of Amboyna, &e., the roots and bark are 






-algo used medicinally. U. trivetala, U. uncinata. 
U; odorata, &c., natives of the Indian islands, 
care remarkable for the sweet scent of their flow- 
ers. . U, esculenta, a native of the Indian penin- 
| sula, has fruit'which is edible. Some species, as 
U.. sylvatica, are valued for their timber. U. lon- 
gifolia is an elegant tree, with smooth, pointed, 


and undulate leaves, which is much cwitivated _ 
in some parts of India to form avenues and to 


UPUCUTLI. 

afford shade. <1t is sometimes called Deodura,. 
which is properly the name of the celebrated 
Himalayan Pine, Pinus or Cedrus - Deodara.— 
Hing. Cyc, aaa 0 

(8488) UNONA NARU Mis one of theclimb- 
ing species, a native of Malabar, Which Rheede 
describes as possessed of medicinal properties, 
the roots being so .used, as well:as the sweet- 
scented greenish-coloured oil obtained from 
them by distillations,—Ewg. Oyc. ‘In Malabur, 
agreenish sweet smelling oil is obtained, by dis- 
tillation, from the roots of Unore. Naru, an 
evergreen climber which is used “Medicinally as 
a stimulant.— Simonds. | 

(8436) UPAS ANTIAR, Antrarts Toxt- 
Cakia (Leschenault ) Ipo toxicaria, Pers. 

Upas tree, Ena. | Anchar, Matar. 

A native.of Java. ‘The juice of this tree is 
one source of the hatf fabulous Upas poison. ‘The 
tree is often over 100 feet in height, its bark 
pale and smooth, its Jeaves oval, coriaceous, 
hairy, Juice viscous, bitter, white or yellow, flow- 
ing abundantly from incisions, and concreting 
into a gummy resinous mass. ‘The Upas antiar 
poison is prepared in an earthen vessel with this 
Juice, which is mixed with the seed of the Capsi- 
cum frutescens, and various aromatics. ‘This 
poison at first acts asa purgative and emetic, 
then as anarcotic, causing death by violent fits 
of tetanic convulsions. ‘The Upas tiente poison 
is prepared froma strychuos, and differs froin 
this substance. —O’ Shaughnessy, page 579. Upas, 
in Javanese, “ poison,” or “ venom,” is the sap of 
some plants of the Malay and Philippine Islands 
yielding poisonous juices, which, by concentra- 
tion, produce a poison of considerable activity 
which has been sometime employed by the ruder 
natives to render their weapons deadly. The 
most potent of these plantsin Java are the 
Anchar, the Autiaris toxicaria, a large forest tree 
and the Cheteak, Strychnos  tieute, a climbing 
shrub. In all these cases, the poison, even when 
fresh, is far less active than that of the cobra 
snake, for the most powerful will take an hour 
to killa dog, which the venom of ‘the hooded 
snake would certainly accomplish in half the time. 
To effect a fatal purpose, too, it is necessary that 
the poisoned weapon should be ieft inthe wound 
and not withdrawn, so that the probability is that 
few human beings: have ever lost their lives. by 
meaus of these poisons.—Crauwfurg. Dictionary 
page 442, The Upas Tree, Antiaris toxicaria, is a 
poisonous tree grown in Java, ina valley filled 
with Carbonic acid, highly dangerous therefore 
to enter.—O’ Shanghnessy. | 

(8437) UPUCUTT. ::,. | 

Upueuli,; Mau. : 

Upucuti is the Malabar‘name of a bush com- 
monin Malayalum. It contains a juice which 
is very tenacious and is used by the Natives for 


ed by him are U. 





UBANIAA st 
sealing their letters.—dina. Mat, Med. page 
BOL gk eh ae al 
(8438) UPUPIDA, a family of Iusesso relate 
Perching Birds. Linnteus placed the gets 
Upupa between. Merope and Gerthia [CeRtTHt- 
AD#£], among his Picw, in his last edition of the 
‘Systema Naturee:’ the species of Upupa record: 

enops, U. promerops, and U, 
paradisea. — Eng. Cyc. : 


(8489) UPUPA -EPOPS, the Hoopve. 









This 


isthe "Eroy of the Greeks (Aristotle; ' Hist. 


Anim.,’ i. 1; ix. 11; ix. 15. 493 Aristophanes, 
‘ Birds,’ 228, et seq. ; Pausanias, x. 4); Upupa 
and Epops of the Romans (Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.’ 
x. 29; xxx. 6; Ovid, ‘ Metam.,’ vi.). In Ovid’s 
lines descriptive of the transformation of 'lereus, 
the bird is drawn to the life :-— - 

* Tereus, through grief, and haste to be reveng’d, 

Shares the like fate, and to a bird is chang’d. 

Fix'd on his head the crested plumes appear, 

Long is his beak, and sharpen'd as a spear.” —Crexall. 
Two parallel rows of long feathers form an arch- 
ed crest upon the head ; these feathers are of a 
ruddy buff colour, terminated with black ; ‘This 
bird is found as far north in the summer as Den- 
inark, Sweden, and Russia: and southward in 
continental LKurope, in Germany, Holland, 
Vrance, Spain, and Italy. It has been seen both 
at Gibraltar, Ceuta, and in Evygpt (where it 
breeds) : it is probably an inhabitant of the whole 
of North Africa. It has been also observed at 
Madeira, and at Trebizond, in Asia Minor, from 
which last locality it has been sent to Mngland 
and it is abunbant in India.—Zug. Cyc. 

(8440) Hyimachus, Cuv. Bill reseinbling that 
of Promerops, but the margins are obtuse and 
somewhat inflected ; wings, tongue, and feet 
unknown ; tail very long; side-feathers of the 
body greatly developed. 

(F441) Epimachus magnus (Upupa magna, 
Gm. U. superba. Lath.). Body generally black 
or brownish-black ; tail graduated, thrice as 
long asthe body (Lesson says three feet in 
length, French) ; feathers of the sides elongated, 
raised, curled, glittering on their edges wih 
steel-blue, azure. and emerald-green, like - preci- 
ous stones; the head and the belly lustrous 
also with steel-blue, &c. In truth, language 
fails to convey any just idea of the’ magnificence 
of this species. It inhabits the coasts of 
New Guinea.—Hng. Gye, 

« (8442) URANTA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Musacee. ‘The name 
which the plant bears in Madagascar is Ravenala. 
This genus has but one species, U. speciosa, 
which is a native of Madagascar. It has a 
superior coloured perianth, consisting of 3 petals ; 
a 2-leaved negtary, and one of the leaves bifid ; 
a 3-celled many-seeded capsule, and the seeds in 
two rows covered with an aril. ‘The flowers are 
arranged upon a .spadix, which are nodding, 
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_ URCEOLA ELASTICA. 


imflar to the bananas which belong to the 


Very 8 
je family. The leaves are arranged in a fan- 






tité'a wholesome food —— Kg, Cyc. | 

(8443) URANTIA SPECIOSA. Musaces. 
lJanDSOME Uranra. The yard of a Bur- 
mese merchant in Tavoy, is often visited 
by Europeans to took at what is deemed 
the most curious tree in the Provinces. 
It is frequently amusing to listen to the obser- 
vations of the spectators that. may not uufrequent- 
lv be seen gathered around it on a fine evening. 
“Tt is a kind of a palm,” says one, ‘do you not 
sce that its trunk is precisely that of a palin ?” 
This settles the quistion so long as ¢he cyes are 
kept on the trunk; but another looks up and 
cries out, “ No such thing! Look at its leaves. 
They cannot be distinguished from the leaves of 
a plantain tree.’ It belongs to the natural 
family of the plantain, but it has the trunk 
of a palinjand the leaves are not arranged 
around the stem like those of the plantain, but 
in two opposite rows, so that the whole head has 
the form of a gigantic fan. It is the only tree 
of the species that Mr. Mason has seen on the 
Coast, and it was brought up by its owner froin 
Penang. It is well worthy of cultivation for a 
curiosity.—Aason. ‘The Plantain Leafed Palm 
is anelegaut tree, a native of Madagascar : 
spreads its leeves out. like an open fan, 
forming a semicircular head. Jt has a short 
solid trunk, with leaves like a plantain ; 
and in a border, or at the end of a walk, when 
growing, forme a perfect screen: its peculiar 
appearance strikes a person Lumediately when seen 
for the first time, It bears a small fruit like the 
drape of a plantain, which is ofa blueish colour. 
Roxburgh says— The plant has the pro- 
perty of rendering water or milk, either hot or 
eold, mucilaginous, without altering the taste, 
colour, or smell, of the liquid in its former 
state.” Butter-milk and water is often thickened 
with the juice of this plant aud then sold as an 
unadulterated article of the richest and best des- 
cription. Is propagated by seed and suckers. 
Fifteen feet space should be allowed between 
each tree.— Riddell. 

(8444) URCKOLA. A genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order 4pocynacee, 80 named 
by Dr. Roxburgh from ureeolus, ‘a pitcher, In 
consequende of the form of its corolla. The ge- 
rus Urceola is confined to the Malayan peninsula 
and the islands of Sumatra and Penang ; but as 
it is hy some botanists considered not to differ 
from the Vahea of Madagascar, the genus may 
have a wider distribution. It has the calyx small, 


5-partite. Corolla urccolate; tube elongated, 
ventricose, 5 cleft. Stamens 5, anthers sagittate. 


Follicles 2 ; numerous, glabrous.— Eng. Oye. 


(8448) URCEOLA ELASTICA, or Caout- | t though 
Sed sd sembling Triumfetta, the 


chouc- Vine, is shrubby and twining, climbing over 
trees to a great extent, sometimes as much as 


pr aarpe yes 





UREN A LOB iN TA . 


200 paces ; with oval opposite leaves, and ter- 
minal panicles. From wounds made in the 


figpe. The seeds of this plant are said to consti-; bark of this-plant there. oozes out a milky 


fluid, which on exposure to the open air separates 
into an elastic coagulum, aud ‘water¥ liquid 
apparently of no use; After the separation 
takes place. This coagulum is not only like 
American Caoutchoue, or Indian-Rubber, but 
possesses all the same properties as first ascer- 
tained by Dr: Roxburgh (* Asiat. Res,’ v. 171.) 
He states that a ball of it externally has the 
appearance of American Caoutchoue ; when cut 
into, itis of alight brown colour, till the action 
of the air darkensit. This ball, measuring 92 
inches in circumference, and weighing. 72 ounces 


Ansimply falling froma height of 15 feet, re- 


bounded about 10 or 12 times, which is of itself 
an indication of the goodness of the Caoutchouce. 
Dr. Roxburgh also found that slips of it were 
capable of bearing a greater degree ef extension 
and contraction than the American. When they 
broke, the elasticity was so great, that cach 
end returned to its respective masse. ‘The least 
pressure with the finger and thumb united 
different portions as perfectly as if they had 
never been separated : this property of Caaut- 
choue has been considered a much more modern 


discovery, [INpran RuppBer.J—HKng. Cy. 
A plant growsin the forests, east of Chitta- 


gong, the milk of which flows in a conti- 
nuons stream resembling caoutchoue (it is pro- 
bably the U7ceola elastica, which yields Indian- 
rubber.) — Hocker. Him. Jour. Vol. U1. paye 350. 
Urceola Elastica. Roxb. As. Res. v. 169. 
Sumatra and = Pulo Penang. A large woody 
chinber, yields caoutchoue of the finest quality, 
in great abundance.—O’ Shaughnessy, paye 449. 


(8446) URENA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Malvacea@. Like other Mal- 
vaceous plants, the species of Urena abound in 
strong and serviceable flax-like fibres, which are 
well fitted for conversion iuto cordage. WU. lo- 
bala and U. sinuata are specially mentioned as 
employed for this purpose in India —Hug. Cyc. 

(S447) URENA LOBATA. Urena emp. 


Bun-ochra, Beng. Hinp. 

This weed, which abounds all over the 
Tenasserim Coast, serves in the place of hemp 
in Amherst Province and appears to afford 
a valuable article — Dfayon. 


(8428) URENA LOBATA. Bun-ocnra, 

Wet-khyce-pa-nai, also, Kat-sai-nai, Burst’ 

A weed, common in most parts of India, 
abounds in @:4tong fibre, which is a tolerably 
fine substF aid fax. The Urena lobata 
abounds alot of province Amherst ; 
and affords a valtiagg —Mason, | 

This Fibrous Plant: 
in December, but thougikin other re pects re- 
t pink- 
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flower is of a lig 


J ish colour, and the capsules are a little larger 
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o an annual, flowering. 
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‘URTICA ARGEN r EA. 
tlian those: of ‘Triumfetta lobata. aul: differ ‘still 


more in their presenting from, three to five grooves, . 
marking the detriscence, or the. number of valves 


* oF garts of which. the capsule is. composed ; but 


ia other respects the two: plants. appear. alike to 
ordinary obser vation, anc: alike also as to the 


value of their fibre. - They “are. both generally 


found growing together, and.are two of the most 
plentiful weeds which are to be found in Pegu. 
' 'Thev-take possession of all ground recently clear- 


ed of tree jungle about Rangoon, ‘and extend 
without interruption to the. Pegn aud ‘Tounchoo 
districts, but become scarce or ouly occasionally 
met with in the Prome and Tharawadiy districts. 


om UcCletland. Both of the above are common | 


in most parts of India, the bark yields a strong 
nnd tolerably fine substitute for flax. Roxb. ne 
182.—Rhode M.&. &. 

(8449) URENA SINUATA. 

Uren, Raeeve. Kangooga, BENG. and 

Palia mankena, Tex. Huinp. 

Kungia, Hinp., 

A weed common in most parts of India ; 
abounds in strong fibre, a tolerably fine substi- 
tute for flox — Royle. 


(8450) URGUJJA, a yellowish coloured per- 
fume, made of several acer.ted i ingredients, sandal 
wood, wood aloes, rose water, atter of roses, 
civet cat perfume, and oil of Jessamine. - Herklots. 


(8451) URJUNA BARK. A stringent bark 
of Terminalia alataa—Deng. Ph. p. 229. 


(8452) URTICA (from ‘uro’), a genus 
Plants known under the common name ‘of Nettle. 
Nettle 1 is the same word as the anglo-Saxon 

‘ netel’ or ‘ needl,’ a needle, which is applied to 
these plants on account of their possessing small 
bristles or prickles which have a stinging pro- 
perty. ‘This genus is the type of the natural 
order Urticacea. ‘The flowers are either monce- 
cious or dicecious. The staminiferous flowers 
have a single perianth of 4 leaves, containing the 
rudiment of a pistil. ‘The pistilliferous flowers 
havea single perianth of 2 leaves; a_ sessile 
stigma, and a dry fruit,pontaining a single seed. 
Most of the species are herbaccous plants or 
under shrubs, and are found in Europe, Asia, 


and America, Three of the species, of which 


there are about 40, are British. The woody 
fibres of other species of Urtica are employed in 
making linen. ‘The U. (Bockemeria) nivea yields 


a remarkable. fine fibre, with which delicate 


fabifes are made in India —Znz. Cyc. 

On the island of Chasan, there is a species of 
Urtica.. Both wild and cnltivated, which grows 
about three or four feet in-height, and produces 










_a strong fibre in the bar yeu 
the natives and sold for’ He: eparpow of making 


ropes and cables. —Forlitae, 3 


(8458) URTICA ARK ENTEA, a nettle of | ° 


the Society Islands, the fibres ‘of which,are con- 





verted into cord : and of U, Japonica i in Japan, its. 


of 





“thich is prepared by 
‘ful for. mixing: with 


| URTICA HETFROPHYLLA. 
hark is made inta lines, condage and cloth. See 
« Cmina Grass, CaLoge.” Be 

(8454) URTICA CREN ULATA. Roxb. Cee 
Purta, on Suxat,-» gigantic stinging nettle; a 
native of the hills and valleys on the east of en- 
gal; Luckipore, Pundua Hills and Assam. ‘This 
yettle affords a quantity of fine white fibre. of 
great strength, and not durable. The [ill tribes 
fabricate it into coarse cloths —Royle Fid. Pi. It 
crows in the Calcutta Botanic Gardens, it stings 
so terribly that it has sometimes occasioned very 
formidable sypmtoms. Another urtica, the Daonn 
setan, or demon nettle of ‘Timor, is . still more 
dangerous in its effeets.—O’ Shanyhnessy, page 
578. Whert the ground is swampy,dwarf Bandanus 
abounds, with the gigantic nettle, Urtica crenu- 
lata (‘ Mealeemn-mi”” of Sikkim,)—Z/ooken. Him. 
Jour, Vol Up. 889. ‘This plant isa native of 
the hills and valleys on the east. of Bengal. Dr. 
Roxburgh obtained it first near Luckipore. It 
has since been found near the Pundua Hills. 
Major Hannay enumerates it nmong the fibrous 
plants of Assam. It has an erect shrubby stem, 
with oblong acute leaves, having the margins 
crenulate or slightly dentate, both sides alike, the 
bark armed with acute burning hairs. The sting 
produces great pain, extending to the armpit ; 
abates after two or three days, but does not dis: 
appear entirely for nine days. Major Hannay 
says of this and another, which he enumerates as 
Nos. Sand 4, andcalls gigantic stinging Net- 
tles, that they afford a quantity of fine white 
fibre, but apparently of no great strength, and, by 
report, not very lasting. Someof the Ilill tribes 
use the fibre for fabricating coarse cloths.— Royle 
Fb. Pl. p. 66. 

(8455) URTICA HETFROPHYLLA. Nem- 
GHERRY NETTLES, Horoo Surat at Assam. 

Herpha or Serpah, Theng Mah, Cun. 

BHOOTEA, 

Is the most widely diffused of the large In- 
dian Nettles, being found in south Concan, along 
the Malabar Coast ; the Mysore, the Neilzherries 
the valleys of the Himalayas; in Assam, and Bur- 
mah: Itis anannual plant, the sting of which 
produces intense pain. The bark abounds in 
fine, white, glossy silk like fibres, but these pro- 
bably differ with the locality i in which the plant 
is grown, Dr. Wight describes that of the Neil- 
gherries, asa tine soft flax like fibre, and fitted 
to compete with flax for the manufacture of even 
very fine textile fabrics. The Todavers extract 
it by boiling: ‘the plant, and use it as a material 
for making thigad. Mr. Dickson passed it through 
his machine and liquid, which rendered it like a 








beautiful; soft, silky kind of flax.:.He calls it a 


wonderful fibre, of which. the two would be use- 
h wool, as. hea. een done with 









) Baral, of. . ‘Assam, : ‘said. to: be the 
Urtica heterophylaiol Be " Roxburgh, is the most 
widely diffused ‘of ‘the large Indian Nettles, 


Anh 


URTICA HETEROPHYLLA. 


‘nasmuckh as it is found in the Southern Concan, 
on the Malabar coast, and specimens of fibre of 
what was called Neilgherry Nettle, produced by 
Urttea heterophylia. were sent by Dr. Wight 
to the Exhibition of 1851. Itis also found in 
Burmah and in Assam ; and along the foot of 
the hills extends to the Deyra Doon. It may 


be seen even in the northern valleys of the. 


Himalayas. It is an annual, with erect angular 
stems, marked with small white specks, in which 
are inserted ‘stiff, most acute bristles. The 
leaves are long, petioled, caudate at the base, 
variously lobed, and towards the top of the 
plant almost palmate; all are grossly ser- 
rate, armed with the same bristles as the 
stem and branches, from four to eight inches 
long and nearly as broad. Dr. Roxburgh 
says ofit, that it is the most ferocious looking 
plait he has seen, and it acts up to its 
appearance : the least touch of any part produc- 
ing most acute pain, but fortunately of short 
duration. ‘Lhe bark abounds in fine, white, 
vlossy, silk like, strong fibre. Major Hannay 
says of it, that it isthe Horoo Surat of the 
Assamese, aud known to the Bhoteeas as the 
Serpah ot Herpah,—that the fibre is extensively 
used* by them in the manufacture of cloth. It 
was recognized by the Chinese as the Theng Mah, 
and said to be prized for the softness of its fibre, 
as well as for its strength. As the seeds are 
quick of vegetation, the eultivation of this plant, 
can be carried to any extent. ‘The fibre of this 
Nettle, sent from the Neilgherries, is very long 
soft, white, and silky, and has been much admir- 
ed by many of the best judges of fibres. The 
specimens were sent by Dr. Wight, and prepar- 
ed in a rude way by boiling by the ‘Todawars of 
the Neilgherry Mountains. Dr. Wight says of 
it, that “it produces a beautifully fine and soft 
flax-like fibre, which the ‘Todawars use 
asa thread material, and if well prepared 
fitted to compete with Flex for the manu- 
facture of very fine textile fabrics.” ‘This fibre 
could of course be equally well prepared 
in a multitude of other places, some near, 
others distant from the sea. Mr Marshall did 
not consider it well suited for his purpose. At 
Dundee, it was thought a very good fibre, but 
rather dry. Mr. Dickson, who has passed it 
tlrough his machine and liquid, has rendered it 
like a Denutiful, soft, silky kind of Flax, and 
calls it a wonderfal fibre, of which the tow would 
be useful for mixing with wool, as has been done 
with the China-grass, and the fibre used for the 
finest purposes. If this should be proved to be 
the case on trial, it might no doubt be produced 
abyndantly, and, with some improved ” prc 


ingula.— Royle Fib. Planta, p. 67. 


to be still unknown in commerce. A8 yet it is only 
| | | | 1989 





, frocess Of 
separation, very cheaply, at easily aévessible | 
places on the Western Coast of the Indian Pen- 


-—URTICA NIVEA. 


obtainable in small quantity, but if called for the 
supply might be largely increased as the plant is 
abundant and widely distributed over the Indian 
Peninsula. It is separated by boiling the stalks — 
M.C.C. With regard‘to the strength of the Nettle 
fibres, it has already been stated that-Dr. Rox- 


| burgh found the Rami or caloee bore 240 Ib., 


when Hemp bore 158 Ib., and sunn 250 1b y. 
Table, Messrs. Sharpe, in 1815, found a cord bore 
252 1b., when Russian Hemp was only required 
to bear 82 1b.; So in Dr. Royle’s experiments 
with these fibres in an untwisted state, Peters- 
burgh Hemp bore only 160. 1b., when China- 
grass bore 250 lb., the Rheea 320 lb., and the 
Wild Rheea 343 lb., Mr. Henley had previously 
found the Kunkhoora or Rheea to bear about 
three times the weight of Russian Hemp. The 
Urticacese is a family of plants which prefer locali- 
ties where there is considerable moisture of soil 
or climate. They grow toa gigantic size in the 
hot moist parts of Asia, and extend from its 
warm tropical islands, all along the Malayan 
Peninsula, along the oot and in the  vallies of 
the Himalayas, near to the Sutlege, many of the 
species and genera have long been famous for 
the tenacity of their fibre. See Cuina-Grass : 
BoEHMERIA.— Royle. 


(8456) URTICACEA. Some of the fibres in 
the Sikkim Himmalaya of the various nettles ; are 
twisted for bowstrings, others as thread for sew- 


_ing and weaving ; while many are eaten raw and in 


soups especially the numerous little succulent 
species.— Hooker. Him. Jour. Vol. \. p. 298. 


(8457)URTICA INTERRUPTA.URTICACEE. 
This Nettle, a large annual plant, grows during 
the rains. ‘lhe whole plant is covered with 
stinging hairs, like the common nettle. It grows 
wild: there are several indigenous species. 
— Riddell. 


(8458) URTICA NIVEA is abundantly 
grown in the western part of one province and 
in the adjoining province of Kiangse. Fabrics 
of various degrees of fineness are made from 
this fibre and sold in these provinces, bnt For- 
tune had not seen any so fine as that made 
about Canton : it ig also spun into thread 
for sewing purposes, and is found to be 
very strong and durable. There are two 
very distinct varieties of this plant common 
in Chekiang—one the cultivated, the other the 
wild. The cultivated variety has larger leaves 
than the other ; on the upper side they are of a 
lighter green, and onthe under they are much 
more downy. The stems also are lighter in 


colour, and the whole plant has a silky feel about 


ich the wild one wants. The wild variety 





it which. ! 
grows'plentifully on sloping banks, on city walls, 


and other old andruinous buildings. It is not 
prized by the natives, who say its fibre is:not so 
fine, and more broken and confused in its struc- 
a 10 


-« URTICA TENACISSIMA., 
ture than the other kind. The eultivatad kind 
yields three cropsa year. ‘The last great crop 


which-he observed was that ofa species of juncus, 
the stems of which are woven into beautiful | 


mats, used by the natives for sleepjng upon, 
for covering the floors of rooms and for many 
other useful purposes. ‘This is. cultivated 
in water, somewhat like the rice-plaut, and is 
therefore always planted in the lowest part of 
these valleys. At the time of his visit, in the 
beginning of July, the harvest of this crop had 
just commenced, and hundreds of the natives 
were busily employed in drying it. The river's 
banks, uncultivated land, the dry gravelly bed 
of the river, and every other available spot was 
taken up with this operation. At grey dawn 
of morning the sheaves or bundles were 
taken out of temporary sheds, erected for the 
purpose of keeping off the rain and dew, and 
shaken thinly over the surface of the ground. 
In the afternoon, before the sun had sunk very 
low in the horizon, it was gathered up again into 
sheaves and placed under eover for the night. 
A watch was then set in each of the sheds; for 
however quiet and harmless the people in these 
parts are, there is no lack of thieves who are very 
honest if they have no opportunity to steal. And 
so the process of winnowing went on day by day 
until the whole of the moisture was dried ont of 
the reeds. They were then bound up firmly in 
round bundles, and either sold in the markets of 
the country, or taken. to Ningpoo and other towns 
where the manufacture of mats is carried on on 
alaree scale. — Fortune. 


Hemp is cultivated in the provinces north of 
the Meiling, but the plant also grows in Iuhkien ; 
the grasscloth made from it is not so much used 
for common dresses as cotton and silk. ‘There are 
three Chinese plants which produce a fibre made 
into cloth known under this name, viz., thie 
Cunnasis sativa or hemp at Canton, the Urtica 
nivea, a species of nettle grown about Sucham, 
and the Side tiliefolia near‘ Tientsinfu.— Williams’ 
Middle Kingdom, page 106. 


(8459) URTICA — PULCHERRIMA. Tue 
Hitt Nevrrwe. Affords very fair samples of fibre. 
The plant from which this fibre is taken is deserv- 
ing notice. It yields the latter long in staple 
and of considerable strength. On the Neilgherry 
Hills it is known and appreciated by both 
‘Todawers and Berghers.—M. #./. Ro 


(8460) UBTICA TENACISSIMA, like some 
of the other nettles, as well as the hop and 
the hemp, belonging to the same natural family, 
abounds in ligneous fibre, which may be convert- 
ed into very strong cordage. This is the Caloce 
of Marsden, Rami of the Malays, a native of 
Sumatra, also of Rungpore, where it is called 
Kunkamis, and which Dr. Roxburgh found one 
of the strongest of all the vegetable fibres which 


_ USNEA. 


he subjected to experiment. Nettle Hemp. viz., 
the Urtica tenacissma, Burmese “ Gonn’’ is 


diffused in the Neighbourhood of Ava. 


It was cultivated for several years by Major 
Macfarquhar at ‘Tavoy, who endeavoured to induce 


the natives to foster.it, but it has not yet been 
brought into general..culture. Colonel Burney 
said that the Burmese. at Ava called it goun. 
—Muasen. ao | 


(8461) URTICA VIRULENTA. n nettle oc- 
curriug near Gurhwal and Simla abounding in 
fibre. — 

(8462) URTICACEAY, Netéles or Nettleworts, 
a natural order of Plants. ‘he plants belonging 
to this order are trees, shrubs, and herbs, yield- 
ing In some instances a milky juice. The leaves 
are alternate, and usually. covered with asperi- 
ties or with hairs furnished with a stinging secre- 
tion ; the stipules are meimbranaceous, and are 
deciduous or convolute in vernation. ‘The flow- 
ers are monoecious or dicecious, either scattered 
or collected together in catkins or in close heads, 
The calyx is membranous, lobed, or persistent. 
The stainens are definite in number, not united, 
and inserted into the calyx opposite its lobes ; 
the anthers during estivation are curved in- 
wards, but are turned backwards with elasticity 
after bursting. ‘The ovary is superior, contain- 
inv a solitary erect or suspended ovule with a 
simple stigma. ‘The fruit is either a simple in- 
dehiscent nut, surrounded by a membranous or 
fleshy calyx, as in Boehmeria ; ov it is a fleshy 
receptacle, either covered by numerous nuts 
lving among the persistent fleshy calyxes, as in 
Dorsteina, or the nuts are inclosed in the cavity 
of the receptacle, as in the Common Fig ; or it 
may consist of a single nut covered by a succulent 
involucre. The embryo is straight, curved, or spi- 
ral sometimes without albumen ; the cotyledons 
are flat, and the radicle points to the hilum. The 
order, as thus defined, mcludes several groups of 
plants which are frequently separated, as the 
Artocarpee of Robert Brown, the Batidee of 
Martius, and the Moree of Endlicher. This 
order brings together plants growing all over 
the world, possessing very different proper- 
ties, and yielding very various and useful pro- 
ducts. The Stinging Nettles [Urtica] form the 
type of the order. ‘To it belongs also the deadly 
Upas. [Anrragis.] The wholesome Fig, the 
celebrated Banyan, and species yielding deadly 
poisons belong to the genus Ficus. ' [1cus.| 
The Bitter Hop [Humutvsj, the Acid Mulberry 
[Morus], and the Narcotic Hemp [CannaBis], 
aus Cow-Tree. [Cow-Trez}, all belong 
The sap of many of. the species, especially 






those #elonging to the division Artocarpee is 


milky. [ARTOCARPACE®; Moracr#; Anto- 
carpus; Beumenia; Dorstenta.]-— Eng. Cyc, 
(8463) USNEA, a genus of Plants belonging 


to the natural order of Lichens. The Usnea 
1990 


VACCINIUM. 

ylicata, in common with the Roccella tinctoria 
and other Lichens, is used as a dye.— Lng. Cyc. 

(8464) UVARIA GRANDIFLORA ? Uvania 
rruit. ‘This fruit has the taste and appearance 
of the North America pawpaw, and they are 
members of the same natural family. It is the 
produce of ascatident shrub abounding in the 
Tenasserim jungles —MMason, 

(8465) UVARIA ODORATA. ANoNsCcEs. 
Sweet scented Uvaria. A’small tree, Howere 


VACHELLIA. 

white, delightfully fragrant, introduced from’ 
China. -Native cottages on the ‘Tenasserim Coast 
are often overshadowed by the’sweet uvaria, whose 
yellow-green petals almost blend their ° colouring 
with that of the leaves —Muson. _ 

(8466) UVARIA TOMENTOSA. A tree, 
the fruit of which is about the size of a Nutmeg ; 
flowers of purple colour, and hang in clusters. — 


Riddell. 


V. . 


(8467) VACCINACE, Cranberries, a na- 
tural order of Exogenous Plants. The species 
of this order are shrubby plants, with round 
irregularly angled stems and branches ; simple 
entire alternate coriaceous leaves, witha solitary 
or racemose inflorescence. ‘Ihe calyx i3 super- 
or and entire, or with 4,5, or 6 lobes, some- 
times deciduous. ‘Lhe corolla 1s monopctalous, 
and its lobes correspond to those of the calyx, 
and are alternated with them. ‘The stamens are 
free, and are generally double the number of the 
lobes of the calyx, and are inserted into an epigy- 
nous disc; the anthers are terminal, 2-celled, 
bursting by pores, and furnished with * two 
horns. ‘The ovary is inferior, surrounded by the 
epigynous disc, 4-5-celled, with one or many 
seeds in each cell; the etyle and stigma are 
both simple. ‘The seeds are very small, with 
a straight embryo in the midst of a fleshy 
albumen ; the cotyledons are very short, and 
the radicle is long. ‘Ihis order is made by 
many botanists a section of Lricacea. It differs 
from Ericacee in possessing an inferior ovary 
and a succuleut fruit. It was placed by Richard 
in Escalloniacee, but it differs from this order in 
being monopetalous.—Hng. Cyc. 

(8468) VACCINIUM, a genus of plants, the 
type of the natural order Vacewmacee. This ge- 
nus consists of shrubby plants with alternate 
membraneous leaves, often beset with resinous 
dots, and are either permanent or deciduous. 
The flowers are seated on pedicels, and are either 
solitary or arranged in simple racemes, generally 
drooping, without any odour, and tainted with 
various shades of red or pink. The calyx 1s 4-5 
toothed; the corolla urceolate or campanulate, 
more or less deeply 4-5 cleft, with the limb 
reflexed ; the stamens are 8 or 10 not attached 
to the corolla, with 2-horned anthers dehiscing at 
the summits, and sometimes furnished at the 
back with two spreading spurs or bristles; the 
style is longer than the stamens, and the 
stigma obtuse ; the fruit is a berry, globose, de- 
pressed at the tope, 4- or 5-celled, many~seeded, 
of a black purple, bluisk, or red colour, general- 


ly eatable though not always plessant or whole- 
some in an uncooked state. The genus consists 
of about 50 species, which are known by 
the common names of Bilberries, Whortle- 
berries, Bleaberries, &e.—Eug Cye. Dr. Wight 
in leones gives Vaccinium, 1179; affine, 
1190; arboreum, 1188; Donnianum, 1191; 
Dunalianum, 1194; Griffithianum, 1192; hir- 
sutum, 1182; Leschenaultii, 1188; Malacca, 
1186; Neilgherrense, 1189; obovatuin. 1198 ; 
odontocerum, 1187; serpens, 1183; serratum, 


1184-6 ; setigera, 1181: venosum, 1185; verti- 


cillatum, 1181; Wallichiauum, 1180. 


(8469) VACHELLIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Leguminosae. 
V. Farnesiana, a native of the Kast and West 
Indies, exudes from its bark a considerable 
quantity of gum. The flowers when distilled 
yield a delicious perfume.— Hug. Cyc. 

(8470) VACHELLIA FARNESIANA. Mi 
mosa Farnesiana, Roxburgh.) : 
Veda vully marin, Tam. ; Urimeda, Sans. 

Jali mara, Can. | Gooya.babula, 


Flowers very fragrant.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 
303. An armed shrub, very common in Mysore 
and Dekhan, exuding much gum like the babool, 
which it greatly resembles in its timber, the size 
is very small..-M. BE. J. BR. 


This pretty, tall shrub is sometimes called gum 
arabic tree in Calcutta, though not the true gum 
arabic plant, it isa favourite with the natives on 
the Tenasserim Coast, and it grows rapidly from 
seeds. ‘I'he flowers are deep yellow, small, in 
vlobular heads, like the mimosa, and powerfully 
fragrant.—Mason. The true gum-arabic tree is 
not iu the Tenasserim Provinces, but the vachel- 
lia-tree produces a gum with all the properties 
of the gum-arabic of commerce ; and the cashew- 
tree, which grows al] over the Provinces, *‘ an- 
nually exudes,” says Voigt, “from 5—12 pound 


Hinp. 


weight,-ofa fine white transparent gum, like gum 


arabic, and not inferior to it in virtue or qualit hs 
— Mason. The wood is deficient in size. -m other 
respects good.—Rokde. | 
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VALERIANACES. 

(8471) VAGHEY, the Tamil uame of a-Cey- 
lon tree which grows to about twelve inches in 
diameter. It is a strong wood, and is used by 
the nativés for wheels of carts, &e.——Hdye 


Ceylon. — — Mii. 8 
- (8472) VAHEA GUMMIFERA, of Mada- 


gascar, yields caoutchouc.— O’ Shaughnessy, page 

(8473) VALERIANA, a genus of plants, 
the type of the natural order Valerianacee. The 
species. of this genus are herbs or undershrubs, 
with very variable leaves, and mostly reddish- 
white corymbose flowers. The limb of the calyx 
is involute during flowering, but it at last 
unfolds itself in the form of a feathery pappus, 
which is seated on the inferior ovary; the corolla 
is infundibuliform, gibbous at the base, and 
§-cleft ; the stamens are 8, and the fruit is in- 
dehiscent, l-celled, and 1l-seeded. This genus 
presents many diversities of form, although its 
species are obviously closely related —EHng. Cyc. 
Wight gives Valeriana Arnottiana, 1045-6: 
Brunoniana, 1045; Hookeriana, 1045; and 
Leschenaultii, 1044. 

(8474) VALERIANA JATAMANSI. In- 
DIAN VALERIAN. | 

Balehur, Hinp. 

Valeriana Jatamansi, the Jatamansi valerian 
of the Himalayas is an efficient substitute for 
the European article, andis a very useful stimu- 
Jaut and antispasmodic remedy chiefly employed 
in hysteric cases. Dose, one to two ounces three 
times daily—Beng. Phar. p. 305. See Sprksu- 
NARD ; also NARDOSTACHYS. 

(8475) VALERIANACEA, Valerian Worts, 
a natural order of Exogenous Plants, belonging 
to Lindley’s Aggregose group of Monopetalous 
Exogens. ‘The order is composed of annual or 
perennial herbs or undershrubs with opposite 
stipulate leaves. All the perennial species have 
roots more or less strongly scented, the annual 
are mostly inodorous. ‘Lhe flowers are either 


corymbose, panicled, or in heads, sometimes 


changing from one form into the other; the 
calyx is superior, the limb either membranous 
or forming a feathery pappus; the corolla is 
tubular 3-6-lobed regular or irregular and 
sometimes spurred at the base; the stamens 
vary in number from 1 to 5 and are inserted 
into the tube of the corolla alternately with 
its lobes; the ovary is inferior and 1-celled, 
with sometimes 2 imperfected and aborted cells, 
the ovule is solitary and pendulous :the style 
simple and from 1 to 3 stigmas; the embryos 
straight and without albumen. with a superior 
radicle. These plants are most.nearly allied to 
Dipsacose from which they are distinguished by 


their looser inflorescence, sensible properties, | 
want of Albumen and the absence.of an involu- | 
cellum. They are remotely related to Rubiacez. | py 


They are natives of temperate climates or ele- 


. vated positions in both the Old and new World. 


| dostachys. —Hug. Cyc. 


VALONIA. 

| They are more abundant in the North of Asia 

Kurope and South America than in Africa or 

| North America. Valerianella ; Spikenard.  Nar- 

page \I79. 

| (8476) VALLARIS, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural:..order . dyog 

species consist of afew twinthg shrul 

are found in China, the: Indian Islands, and the 
plains of India. Of these V. Pergulana, called 
Echites hircosa by Roxburgh, and common in 
the Indian Peninsula and Archipelago, is re- 
markable for its offensive goat-like smell ; while 
V. dichotoma, indigenous in the North-Western 
Provinces, is remarkable for its agreeable odour. 
Jts leaves are employed there as poultices.— 
Eng. Cyc. Wight gives, Vallaris dichotoma, 
438 ; and Pergularia, 429. | 

(8477) VALLEY, LILY OF THE, a common 
name for the Convadlaria majalis. The genus 
Convallaria has a bell-shaped 6-parted deciduous 
perianth ; a 8-celled 2-ovalled ovary ; a blunt 
trigonous stigma; berry with 1-seeded cells ; 
flowers jointed to the pedicel.—Hng. Qyc. 

(8478) Convallaria majalis, the Lily of the 
Valley, is about a foot high, with two ovate, 
lanceolate radical leaves. The flowers are race- 
mose, nodding, pure white, globose, bell-shaped, 
and fragrant. —Eng. Cyc. 

(8479) VALLISNERIA, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Hydrocharacee. 
The species of this genus (are all water-plants. 
They are dicecious: the male flowers are seated 
on a spadix; the corollais monopetalous with 
three segments. The female flowers are includ- 
ed singly ina spathe, and are seated upona 
spiral peduncle; the calyx 1s composed of a 
single leaf; the corolla is polypetalous ; the cap- 
sules are 1-celled, many-seeded ; the seeds parie- 
tal. Several species of Vaiiisneria have been 
recorded in Europe, Australia, and America. 
The economy of these plants is exceedingly in- 
teresting in a physiologieal point of view. ‘They 
are plants growing at the bottom of the 
water, and yet the male and female flowers 
are separated, and the mode by which they 

'are brought together affords a. singular in- 
stance of adaption. ‘These plants generally grow 
in running waters, and thus render the difficulty 
of the contact of their flowers greater. This is 
effected by the elongated peduncles of the pis- 
tilliferous flowers reaching the surface of the 
water when the staminiferous flowers are. floating 

along. The V. spiralis is found in Italy, in 
ditches near Pisa, and in the Rhone. There are 
aban . species, and also an American 
ndian species. -The latter is the Hy- 

r. Hamilton, and is used in Hindus- 

the name of Jangi, for the purpose of 
rater mechanically to sugar during the 
pfining.—Hng. Cyc. 

FALONTIA consists of the acorn-cups 

tia Aigilops, er prickly cupped oak, 
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VANDA C@RULIA. 
growing in the Morea. As soon as the acorns 
are gathered, they are dried and conveyed 
by mules to Symrna for shipment. ‘They 
are here stored in warehouses for 
months in layers from 8 to & feet in thickness. 
The cups undergo a slight fermentation, and 
in drying, the long spreading scales which con- 
fined the acorn contract, and allow the acorn 
to fall from the cup. ‘The acorns which contain 
no tannin are separated from the cups, and those 
of the latter which are damaged are also picked 
out. ‘The diameter of the cups ineluding the 
scales is little wnder 2 inches. A small kind 
of valonia, cama/a, bears a higher price than the 
common : it is somewhat richer in tannin, and is 
chiefly used by the silk dyers. Good valonia 4s 
thick, full grown, and bright in colour. If ex- 
posed to rain after being gathered the cups lose 
a portion of their tannin and become of a deeper 
colour. About 2 lbs. of valonia are required for 
the production of 1 |b. of leather, which is said 
to be less permeable to water than that made 
with oak-bark, and so heavy as to make valonia 
the cheapest of all tanning materials, except cate- 
chu or terra. A mixture of valonia and oak-bark 
may be used with good effect. 


(8481) VAMPIRE. The common Vampire- 
Bat. [CHEIROPTERA.| 


(8482) VANANGU. The Tamil name ofa 
Ceylon tree which grows to about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is 
used by the native carpenters in house-work, &c ; 
and produces a -fruit which the natives eat— 
Edye, Ceylon. 


(8483) VANDA, a genus of plants, the type 
of the tribe Vandee, of the natural order Orchi- 
dacecee Wight gives Vanda pulchella, 1671 Rox- 
burghii, 916 spathulata, 915 Wightiana, ? 1670. 

(8484) VANDA CCRULIA. Writing of 
this plant Dr. Hooker says that near the vil- 
lage of Lernai on the Jyntea Hills, oak woods 
are passed, in which Vauda cerulea grows in 
profusion, waving its panicles of azure flowers in 
the wind. As this beautiful orchid is at present 
attracting great attention, from its high price, 
heauty, and difficulty of culture, Dr. Hooker 
points out how totally at variance with its native 
habifs is the cultivation thought necessary 
foritin England. The dry grassy hills which 
it inhabits are elevated 3000 to 4000 feet: 
the trees .are small gnarled, and very 
sparingly leafy, so that the Vanda which: 
grows on their limbs is fully exposed to 


sun, rain, and wind. ‘There is no moss 


or lichen on the branches with the Vanda, 
whose roots sprawl over the dry rough bark. | 
The atmosphere is on the whole ‘humid,’ and | 


extremely so-during the rains; but there is no 


head, or stagnation of the air, and at the flower-. 


ing season the temperature ranges between 60° 


some 
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and 80°, there ismuch sunshine, and both air 
and bark are dry during the day : in July and 
August, durjig the rains, the temperature is a 


Tittle higher than above,’ but in winter it falls 


much lower, and hoar-frost forms on the ground. 
Now this winter’s cold, sumimer’s heat, and 


‘autumn’s drought, and above all, this constant 


free exposure to fresh air and the winds of 
heaven, are what of all things we avoid 


exposing our orchids to in England. It is 


under these conditions, however, that all the 
finer Indian Orchidee grow, of which we 
fonnd Dendrobium, Farmeri, Delhousianum, 
Devonianum &c., with Vanda caerulea, whilst 
the most beautiful species of Calogyne, Cyinbi- 
dium, Bolbophyllum, and Cypripedium, inhabit 
cool climates at elevations above 4000 feet in 
Khassia and as high as 6000 to 7000 in Sikkim. 
We collected seven men’s loads of this superb 
plant the Vanda cerulia for the Royal Gardens 
at Kew; but owing to unavoidable acci- 
dents and difficulties, few specimens reached 
England alive. A gentlemen who sent his gar- 
dener with us to be shown the locality, was more 
successful : he forwarded one man’s load to 
England on commission, and though it arrived 
in a very poor state, it sold for 3002. the in- 
dividual plants fetching prices varying from 32. 
to 102. Had all arrived alive, they would have 
cleared 10002. An active collector, with the 
facilities I possessed, might easily clear from 
20002 to 30002., in one season, by the sale of 
Khasia orchids.— Hooker Him. Jour: p. 321. 


(8485) VANDELLIA CRUSTACEA, 
given in Wight’s Icones. 

(8486) VANDELLA DIFFUSA, a native 
of Brazil, thought to be found also in the penin- 
sula of India. It is the Caaetaica of Pison, and 
described by Dr, Hancock as emetic, and its de- » 
coction as useful in fevers and liver complaints. 
—LEng. Cyc. Vandellia diffusa of the Isle of 
France, Brazil, and Yuagana, is considered of 
great value as an emetic and febrifuge, and in 
the-treatment of dysentery.— O’ Sh. p. 477. 


(8487) VANGUERIA, a_ genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Raubiacee. The 
species are few in number of which the principal 
are V. edulis of Madagascar, and the Indian JV. 
spinosa. Both species form small trees or shrubs, 
having ovate or oblong petiolate leaves, with lan- 
ceolate stipules, solitary on both sides. The fruit 
of V. edulis is eaten by the natives of Madagas- 
car and of Mauritius, whereit has been intro- 
duced, as well*as into the peninsula of In- 
dia, V. spinosa, the Mayna of the natives of 
Bengal, but which is fouud in many parts of the 


1s 










*plains of India, is a distinct species, though 
ited. to the above by Sprenyel in his ‘ Syst. 


Vévétabilium.’ It is said to be also found in 
China. ‘Ihe fruit is eaten by the natives of 


India —Zng. Oyc. 3 
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VANILLA AROMATICA. 


(8488) VANELLUS. ([CHarapeiapaz.)] — em A ples 
) “1 produce of V. aromatica.— Eng. Cye. 4 


(8489) VANGA. [Lanrapay] 9° 


_(8490) VANGUERIA SPINQSA, Tuoany | 


VANGUERIA. 
Bungaree kee Jakree, also 


Pedda munga, Te. 
-Muyua Mainphal, Hinp, Ps ha 


Grows in thé Kotauh and Mewar jungles ; the 
dried berries are given to cattle, and the fresh 
berries are sometimes eaten by the inhabitants.— 


Genl. Med..Top. p. 182. 


(8491) VANILLA, a genus of Plants, the 
type of Lindley’s natural order Vanillacea. The 
naine is derived from ‘ vaynilla,’ a diminutive of 


‘vayna, which in Spanish signifies a knife or 
scissor-case, the fruit being long and cylindrical, 
and like the sheath of a knife. ‘The species are ge- 
nerally supposed to be confined to Brazil, Guyana, 
and the West Indies, but several have been 
described by Schiede from Mexico. Species have 
also been found in Penang, Singapore and Java. 
The species of this genus are climbing plants,but 
are not epiphytic, as many of the Orekidacee, 
although in climbing up trees they put forth 
roots as holdfasts, which are capable of absorbing 
nutriment for the plant when other modes of 
supply are cut off. ‘The leaves are fleshy, sub- 
cordate at the base, and articulated with the 
stem; the stem is square, and frequently climbs 
to a height of 20 or 39 feet ; flowers are fieshy ; 
the perianthium is articulated with the ovariun, 
and frequently caliculated:; the sepals and petals 
are nearly equal, conformed and three at the 
base; the labellum is entire, connate with the 
column, concave and barbed in the middle ; the 
column is elongated and apterous ; the anthers 
ave terminal and opercular ; the pollen-masses 
are two bilobed and granulose ; the fruit is 
siliquiform, fleshy, and dehiscing at the side ; 
the placentr, from 3-6, covered with seeds; the 
secs are globose, and covered with a closely 
adnate testa, Lindley enumerates eight species 
as belonging to this genus, two of which have 
been found in Asia and six in America. ‘The 
fruits of most of them are aromatic, and on this 
account have formed a considerable article of 
commerce from their consumption as Juxury.— 
Eng. Cyc. Wight gives Vanilla aphyltla, 931 ; 
Walkeriw, 682; Wizhti, 931. 

(8492) VANILLA AROMATICA. Aromatic 
Vanilla, has ovate-oblong acuminate sessile 
leaves ; perianth companulate, with five undulat- 
ed actminated lacinie ; the labellum acuminate, 
cucullate at the base, with an elevated naked 
middle line. This species is Che Epidendrum 
Vanilla of Linneeus, and is a native of Brazil, 
and was supposed at one time to yield all the 


vanilla of commerce. Under this name have 
been included two or three species of Vanilla, 


one of which is probably the only species that 








VARNISH. | 
tionary to give them a pleasant flavour is the 


(8493) VANILL A. tp. Dr. Falconer discovered, 
while on his visit to the Tenasserim Provinces 


{in 1849, a new species of vanilla, bit its speci- 


fic name and description have not yet transpired. 
— Mason. ee ee 
(8494) VARANID.A, Varanians, a family of 
Lizards, designated by Messrs. Dumeril and 
Bibron as Platynote or Broad-Backed Saurians 
and thus characterised by them :—Body very 
much elongated, round, and’ ‘without a dorsal 
crest, supported on strong Jegs and feet, with 
distinct and very long but unequal toes. Tail 
slightly compressed, at least twice longer than 
the trunk. Skin furnished with enchased scales, 
which are tuberculous, pojecting, rounded upen 
the head as well as upon the back and sides, al- 
ways distributed in rings or circular bands, paral- 
led under the belly and round the tail. ‘Tongue 
protractile, fleshy, similar to that of the serpents 
that is to say capable of elongation and of being 
withdrawn into a sheath, narrow, and flattened 
at the base, and deeply divided and separated 
into two points which can be divaricated as in 
the Ophidians. Linnseus arranged these Sauri- 
ans underthe great genus Lacerta. Daudin 
separated the larger portion of the species 
under the generic appellation of Zupinambis. 
Dr. J. E. Gray, in his ‘Synopsis’ (1827), ar- 
ranged under his family Varanide the genera 
fZaranus wind Draceena of Merrem, which he 
very well characterised. No such family as the 
Varauid@ appeargin Dr. Gray’s Table, published 
in the British Museum Synopsis (1842), and the 


British Museum Catalogue (1845); but the 


Monitoride (which are the first family of the 
Leptoglossa, the first group of his Seta) con- 
sist of the genera Psammosaurus, Monitor, Poly- 
dedalus, Empagusia, and Hydrosaurus. [Mont- 
TORIDE.}] Next to the Crocodilida, the Vara- 
nid@ attain the greatest size of any of the Sauri- 
ans ; indeed Herodotos, Hlian,and others regarded 
them as terrestrial crocodiles. The Varanide 
are divisible into two distinct groups: the emin- 
ently terrestrial group, whose abode is far from 
the waters, in desert and sandy places; and the 
aquatic group, consisting of those which inhabit 
the banks of rivers and lakes. America claims 
one only,—that on which the genus Heloderma 
is founded. In Asia there are four Varaui pro- 
perly so called ; three in Africa; and four in 
Oceania. Of these four, two have been observ- 
ed in Australia, one in the isles of the Papuan 
Archipelago, and the fourth in the Isle of Timor. 


\ VARNISH. _ A varnish is a solution 
ROP of a gum-resin in a liquid, which 
end over a surface, evaporates, and leaves 
Tin'the form of -a brilliant, transparent 







yields vanilla. The vanilla whieh is added to film. The principal substances used in varnishes 
chocolate, custards, and many kinds of confec-! are the following :— | 
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VARNISTL. 
cine cece te an at tN RE ee I RE EON AOA nt: A ee ee et NRE 
SoLvgentTs. | SoLtps. — — Covours. 
Oil of Nuts. . Amber. Kleini Gambog ». Annotto. 
Linseed, . [Anime, | — Wragon'sy Red 
, ‘Tarpentines opal. Benzoin | blood, 4 Saundees 
, Rosemary.{Lac  —. Culophony |Aloes. Qochineal. 
Aleohol, £ther}sandarach. Arcanson. |Saffron. Indigo. 
Woeod-naphtha, Mastic. fumeric, | | 






or pyroligne- ${/Damar, 
ous ether. J |{Uomaon resin. 


‘The resins, or asthe Varnish-maker calls them, 
qums, taay be used either singly or combined, 
‘and the samme remark applies to the solvents. 
Que of the most desirable qualities ina varnish 
is durability, a quality which depends greatly 
on the comparative insolubility of the resin em- 
ployed, its hardness, toughness, and permanence 
of colour. e@. 

Aber is. most distinguished in these respects : 
it resists the action of ordinary — solvents, 
and reqnires to be fused at a high temperature, 
for making varnish : itis hard, and moderately 
tough, and its colour is searecly acted on by the 
air. The objections to amber are its costliness 
and the length of time required for amber- 
arnish to dry; it does not become full hard 
under many weeks. [See AMBER ] a 

Anime is imported from the Kast Indies in 
chests weighing from 3 to 5 ewt. ‘Those which 
contain the palest and largest gum fetch the 
highest price. It should be scraped by hand 
before being sold, but a good deal of it is 
nickled that ia, cleaned from its rust-like colour, 
by being steeped for several days in a strong 
alkali, well washed with a broom and 
then rinsed with water. This kind sells 
for about one-third less than that which has 
been scraped with a knife. ‘The varnish maker 
picks out the large, pale, transparent pieccs, or 
they are sold separately as dody-gum ; the next best 
iu quality is separated from the third and worst 
quality which is used for wold-size or japan- 
black. Anime is almost as insoluble and hard 
as amber, but not so tough : the varnish made 
with it dries quickly, but is liable to crack, and 
the colour deepens by exposure to air and light. 
Anime is largely used in oil varnishes, and there 
is a large proportion of it in copal varnishes on 
account of its drying quickly. 

Copalis produced in In:lia, America, the 
West Indies, Sierra Leone &c. Dr. Lindley 
says that “the copal of Madagascar, and 
probably of the East Indies generally, is 
furnished by Hymenaa verrucosa,” that “ Va- 
teria Indica furnishes the resin called in IJn- 
dia copal, (in England known by the name of gum 


animi,) and very nearly. approaching the ° trae 
resin of that name: in its recent and fluid state 


it is used as a varnish, (called Piney varnish, ) in 
the south of India, and, dissolved by heat, in 
closed vessels, is employed for the same pur- 
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pose in other-parts of India ; it is extremely te- 
nacious aud solid, but melts at a temperature of 
972° Fahr. Dr. Wight tells us that the natives 
obtain it by the.simple process of cutting a notch 
in atree, sloping inwards and downwards : the 
resin collects there, and soon hardens,  [*‘ The 
Vegetable Kingdom,” 1846. On the Malabar 
coast, this resin, uuder the name of Pixey Dam- 


| mar, is made into candles, “ which diffuse in 


burning an agreeable fragrance, give a clear 
bright light with little smoke, and consume the 
the wick so as not to require snuffing. Some 


‘of these candles th.t were sent home were 


highly prized and sold for very high prices.” 
(Wight) Their importation was stopped by the 
high duties that were Jevied on them.] Copal is 
generally imported in lumps about the size. of 
small potatoes, of as slightly yellow tint, and often 
including insects and animal remains, It is often 
covered with a clay-like substance, from which it 
is freed by the dealers by scraping. The finest 
and palest lumps are selected for what is called 


body-gum ; the next best form carriage-gum, aud 


the remainder being freed from wood and stones, 
forms what is called ¢hird, or worst quality, and 
is used for gold-size or japan-black. Copal has 
a conchoidal fracture ; it is transparent, inodorous, 
aud tasteless. Its density vari's from] .045toL.189. 
It softens by heat without, becoming viseid, and at 
a higher temperature fuses, partly decomposes, 
and gives off au aromatic odour. Copal is next in 
durablity to amber: the pale specimens, when 
made into varnish, become Jighter by exposure. 
It is an excellent material for varnishes, and ate 
tempts have been made to use it as the basis of a 
spirit varnisn; itis, however, so little soluble in 
alcohol, that when boiled therein, only a small 
portion dissolves, and the remainder swells and 
softens. It issaid, however, that by reducing 
copal to an impalpable powder, and exposing it 
for about.12 months tothe action of the air, it 
becomes soluble in alcohol, and may be used for 
preparing varnishes. The addition of a smell 
quantity of camphor increases the solubility 
of copal in alcohol; the same effect is pro- 
duced by fusing it, setting it on fire, and al- 
lowing it to buru a few minutes: these, and 
similar plants, however produce a very inferi- 
or varnish. Oil ofrosemary is said to ve one 
of the best solvents of copal : ether is probably 
the best solvent, but it evaporates so rapidly that 
the varnish cannot be spread equally. The oils 
of spruce and lavender have also been used as 
solvents. The three resins, amber, anime, and 
copal, either separately or mixed in certain pro- 
portions, are converted into varnish by fusion 
and the addition of linseed-oil heated nearly to 


, its:boiling point : the combination of the resin 
andthe 
and the required degree of fluidity in the varnish 
-is attained by the addition of oil of turpentine. 


ndthe oil is promoted by stirring and boiling, 


Loe 


These are the most important of the o72 rarnishes ; 
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they are the most durable, they are hard enough | 
to bear polishing, and they possess considerable 


brillianey ‘They are used for works of the best 


quality, such as are exposed to the weather orto: 


much friction, as coaches, japan-work, and house 

decorations. ie a eee See 
Lac and sandarach form the basis of apirit car- 

nishes ; these resins are more soluble than amber, 


anime and copal; they are dissolved in. spirit of 
wine, or pyroligneous spirit, which is cheaper. In | 


France, where aleohol is very cheap and abundant, 
spirit varnishes are largely employed. [Dumas, 
in the seventh volume of his ‘Traile de 
Chimie,” has a large collection of recipes for 
spirit varnishes.] They are used for cabinet and 
painted works not exposed to the weather. [Sec 
Lac —Sanparacu.]Lacis harderthan sandarach, 
and is the basis of most lackers [see Lacker], 
and also of French polish [see Frencn Poxisy]. 
Sandarach is used for making a pale varnish for 
light-coloured woods : it may be hardened by the 
addition of shell-lac or of mastic if required to 
be kept pale ; and when required to be polished, 
Venice turpentine is added to give it body. 

Mastic is a soft resin : dissolved in spirits of 
wine or oil of turpentine it makes a very pale var- 
nish : it is brilliant, works easily, and flows bet- 
ter on the surface than most other varnishes. It 
can also be removed by friction with the hand, 
hence its use as a picture varnish and for other 
delicate works. See Mastic. 

Damar is softer than mastic: it forms an al- 
most colourless varnish with turpentine: mixed 
with mastic it forms a moderately hard, flexible, 
and almost colourless varnish adapted for maps 
and stunilar purposes. 

Common resin, dissolved with the assistance of 
heat in turpentine or linseed oil, makes a hard, 
brittle, brillant varnish, which is employed for 
common purposes, as in house painting, toys, 
cabinet work, &c. It improves the brilliancy of 
other varnishes, but renders them brittle unless 
used sparingly. 

The linseed orl, used as the vehicle for the 
harder resins, should be pure, pale, well clarified, 
and combined with the resin at as low a temper- 
ature as possible. Unless these conditions be 
attended to, a dark varnish is produced which 
becomes darker by age. This oil gives softness 
and toughness to the resin, but produces a slowly 
drying varnish. It is clarified for the best var- 
nishes by being gradually raised to near the boil- 
ing point in a copper pan. Fig. 222), 

Turpentine is in extensive use for varnishes, 
either as a vehicle for the resins or for thinning 
oil varnishes, in which case it is used hot ‘The 
turpentine should be of the best quality, clean 
and limpid; it is greatly improved by age, 
aud should be kept for months or even years. 
Turpentine varnishes are cheap. and flexible ; 
they dry more quickly than oil varnishes, 
and are of a lighter colour, but not so tough or 
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durable. Mastic, damar, and common resin may 
be dissolved in oil of turpentine either cold or at 
agentlehea © 

Alcohol or spirits of wine is used as the vehicle 


fur 'sandarach and shell-lac, as in the white and 


| brown hard spirit varnishes. Spirit varnishes 


dry more quickly, harder and more brilliant than 
those made with turpentine. The spirit must 
contain very little water. or it will not dissolve 
the resins ; and in applying the varnishes a mo- 
derately moist atmosphere is sufficient to occasion 
such a precipitation of the resins as to produce 
a dull, cloudy, or milky effect on the varnished 
surface: in which case the varnish is snid to be 
chilled. The varnish-maker ascertains whether 
the spirit is strong enough by steeping a piece of 
writing paper in it and setting it on fire; if the 
flame consuge the paper the spirit is Judged to 
be sufficiently strong; if not, it contains too 
much water. 

Naphtha or pyroligneous ether is objectionable 
on account of its smell, but is used for cheap 
varnishes. It dissolves the resins more readily 
than ordinary spirit of wine, but the varnish is 
not so brilliant. 

Copal varnish for fine paintings, §-c.—Fuse 8lbs, 
of the cleanest pale Africa gum-copal, and when 
completely run fluid, pourin 2 gallons of hot oil: 
let it boil until it strings strongly; and in about 15 
ininutes, while still very hot pour in 8 gallons of 
turpentine obtained from the top of the cistern. 
There may be much loss of turpentine during 
the mixing, but the varnish will be so much the 
brighter, transparent, and fluid, and will work 
freer, dry quickly, and be very solid and durable 
when dry. If the varnish be too thick after being 
strained, hot turpentine is to be added before the 
varnish is quite cold. 

Artist’s virgin copal—From a select parcel of 
scraped African gum-copal, before it is broken, 
pick out the very fine transparent pieces, which 
appear round and pale like drops of crystal; break 
these very small; dry them in the sun, or by a very 
gentle fire. When cool, bruise, or pound them 
into a coarse powder. Next, boil some bro- 
ken bottles or flint glass in soft water and 
soda, and pound the glass into a coarse pow- 
der; boil it again, strain off the water, sud 
wash it in 8 or 4 waters, that it may be perfect- 
ly free from grease, dry it before the fire, or in 
an oven, Mix 2 Ibs. of powdered glass with 3 
lbs. of powdered copal ; put them into the gum- 
pot and fuse the gum, stirring all the time : the 
glass will prevent the gum from adhering to- 
gether, so that-a very moderate fire is sufficient 
to fuse the gum. When the gum is sufficiently 
run, pourin 3 quarts of very hot clarified oil. 
Let the. varnish boil until it strings freely be- 
tween the fingers. Mix it rather hotter than if 
it were body-varnish, for, as there is but a small 
quantity, at will be sooner cold. Pour in 5 
quarts of old turventine; strain it immediately, 
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and powr it into an open jar or large glass | darkened by the addition of a small quantity of 
pottle ; expose it to the air.and light, but keep | gold size. | 
+ from the sun and moisture until it is of sufi- | Spirit and ¢urpentine varnishes are prepared by 
cjent age for use. mixing the resins and the solvent tovether, and 

Cubinet. cvarnish.—Fuse lbs. of very fine | agitating the whole witha stick With a number 
African gum-copal, and, when well ran, pour in | of peys or nails driven in near the Jower end until 
half a gallon of pale, clarified oil: when clear, | the solution is complete. The resins should be 
mix it with 3 gallons of turpentine, and strain. dry, aud in small pieces, with the impurities pick- 
This, if properly boiled, will dry in 10 minutes ; | ed out: the finest and clearest picces of the gum 
butif boiled too strongly it will not mix with the | areset aside for superior varnishes. Turpen- 
turpentine ; aud sometimes, when boiled with | tine varnishes are made in quantities of 10 
the turpentine, it will mix, but will not combine | or 12 gallons: spirit varnishes from 4 to 8 
with any other varnish that has becn less boiled | gallons. Iu making the latter, the ingredients 
than itself. ‘his varnish is used by Japanners, | are sometimes put into a cask of 8 or 16 gal- 
eabinet, and coach painters. Animé is however 





lons’ capacity, and mounted so as to revolve 


venerally used for cabinet varnish. upon bearings at the ends. An alternating ; 
Best body copal varnish, for the body parts of motion is given to the barrel by passing 4 
coaches and other objects intended for polishing, round it a cord terminating in a cross handle. | 
is made by fusing 8 Ibs. of fine African guin- | When the operator pulls this cord towards him 

the barrel rotates, and winds the cord up im the i a 


copal, and adding 2 gallons of elarified oil. It 
must be boiled very slowly for 4 or 5 hours until other direction so as to be ready for a secoud 
quite stringy, and be mixed off with 33 gallons | pull, which, in like manner, winds the cord mm 
of turpentine. the opposite direction, and so on. Agitation 

The foregoing varnishes are made of the finest | must be kept up, or the resin will avelutinate. 
copal without the addition of driers ; they are the | Afier 3 or 4 hours, or when the solution 1s 
palest and best of their kind, and have great flui- | complete, the varnish is left for a few hours 
dity and pliability. ‘They are, however, slow in | to deposit solid impurities, and is then strain- 
drying, and it requires months for them to be- ed through muslin or lawn into bottles. Coarsely 
come hard enough to polish well. If the varnish | pounded glass is sometimes added to prevent the 
is not required to be very pale, eum of second eras of the resin. When heat 1s em- 
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quality is used, and if required to dry quickly, | ployed in making spirit-varnishes, the source of 
sugar of lead or white copperas, singly or to- | heat should be a water or a sand bath, and a 
still and worm may be used to prevent loss by 


wether, are used in the proportion of 3 1b. to 1b. 
to cach of the quantities given in the recipes ; but | evaporation, the resins and solvent in the stall 


the brilliancy, colour, and durability of varnishes | being kept in motion by a stirrer passing through 
are injured by the introduction of dricrs. Ifthe var- | a stuffing-box in the head, Shell-lac contains a 
nish be required to dry and harden quickly with- | little wax, which is apt to get diffused through 
out the use of driers, anime may be used instead of | the varnish when heat is applied. ‘The inflam- 
copal, but it does not form so durable a varnish, | mable nature of the ineredients wall of course 
and it becomesedarker by age. Anime varnish | suggest the necessity for caution in making 
may be mixed with copal varnish in certain pro- | spirit-varnishes. ‘The utensils employed must 
portions, while both are hot. A moderately | be quite clean and dry. 
quick drying body-varnish may be made by| Best white hard snirit varnish, such as will bear 
inixing 1 part of anime with 2 parts of copal ; | polishing, is made by adding 2 Ibs. of the best 
foran inferior varnish, drying more quickly, 2 picked gum-sandarach to 1 gallon of spirits of 
parts of anime to 1 part of copal may be mixed. | wine, and agitating for 4 hours, until the solu- 
Carriage varnish for the wheels and under | tion is complete. 18 ozs. of Venice-turpentine, 
frame-works of coaches and other objects not (or 9 ozs, if the work 18 not to be polished,) are 
requiring to be polished is made like common | to be moderately heated ina water-bath until 
hody-varnish, only that to 8lbs. of guin of second quite fluid, and added to the varnish to give it 
quality are used about 22 gallons of oil and 54 | body. Agitate for an hour, strain and put into 
vallons of turpentine, with driers. This varnish | bottles, which must be kept well corked. After 
is boiled until it becomes very stringy. Its | remaining undisturbed for a week, the varnish 
quality is intermediate between body-varnish and | is fit for use.” Ifthe clearest and palest pieces of 
Wainscot varnish, which is made of 8 lbs. of | gum be selected, this varnish will be pale enough 
animé of second quality, 3 gals. of clarified oil, | for white work. 
+ |b. of litharge, 31b. of sugar of lead, + lb. of White hard varnish.—(No. 1.) 34 lbs of gum- 
copperas. ‘These ingredients must be well | sandarach to | gallon of spirits of wine, and 
boiled until the varnish strings very strong, when the solution 18 complete add 1 pint 
and it must be mixed with 5} gals. of turpentine. | of pale turpentine-varnish, and shake the 
This varnish, which dries quickly, is used chiefly | whole well together. (No. 2.) 2lbs. of gum- 
for house painting and japanning. It may be ' sandarach, 1 |b. of gum-mastic, and 1 gallon 
1997 u 10 
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of spirits of wine. White spirit-varnish for | manufacture at Amrapura, and the museum of 
violins —2 lbs, of mastic to 1 gallon of spirits |-the Asiatic Society in London contains several 
of wine and 1 pirt of turpentine-varnish. specimens of various kinds, as well as a st of cups 

Brown hard spirit varnish is similar to white} in every state from the first weaving of a few 
hard varnish, only shell-lac is used instead of| strips of bamboo to the complete formation 
sandarach. Dissolve 9 lbs. of shell-lac in 1 gal- | of an elegant article of domestic economy, A 
lon of spirits of wine, and then add 18 ozs. of| description of each specimen will best ex. 
Venice-turpentine, warmed. ‘This varnish will} plain the whole process. The first is x 
bear polishing. Or, 2 Ibs. of shell-lac, 1 1b. | wooden frame of wood covered with strips of 
of sandarach, and 2 ozs. of mastic dissolved in| bamboo woven together so as to form a 
1 zallon of sputs of wine. A lighter colour is | basket, which is the frame work of the intended 
produced with 2 lbs. of sandarach, 1 1b. cf shell-} cup; the weaving is like that of a lady’s work 
Jac, and 1 gallon of spirit. When the solution is | basket, and care is taken, that it shall be as thin 
complete add a pint of turpentine-varnish, andj and light as possible, as upon this matter the 
agitate the whole well together. If a pale lac- | beauty and delicacy of the ware will depend ; 
varnish be required, while or bleached lac may be | towards the edges, the weaving is of a coarser 
used. Lac-varnish may be bleached by Mr. Lem- | nature. and the bamboo is made as fine as hair. 
ing’s process :—‘“‘ Dissolve 5 ozs. of shicll-lac in 2 The basket 18 covered on the outside with 
a quart of rectified spirtts of wine ; boil, varnish laid on with a brush, made of the husk 
for afew minutes with 10 ozs. of well-burnt | of the cocoanut. The varnish is the essential 
aud recently heated aniinal charcoal, when a} partof the manufacture, without which nothing 
small quantity of the solution should be drawn j can be done, it is named thit-tsi (wood oil) and is 
off and filtered ; if not colourless, a little more! procured from a tree of which there are extensive 
charcoal must be added. When all colour is} forests in the northern parts of the Burmese 
removed, press the liquor through silk, as linen | empire. ‘The varnish may be-gathered at all times 
absorbs more varni-h, and afterwards filter at | but if taken during the flowering season which 
through fine blottiue-paper.” [Transactions ig at the bevinning of the year, it does not harden 
of the Society of Arts, vol. xlv. In the) well. It appears to be in many of its properties 
same volume is a recipe by Mr. G. Field | analogous to China varnish, and it affects ina 
for bleaching lac-varnish by means of chlorine. | similar way tle health of those who prepare 
Dr. Ware has also published a method as follows: | it : not apparently to such a degree as in Chri- 
—‘ Dissolve in an iron kettle 1 part of pearlash | na, but still enough to be very unpleasant to 
in about 8 parts of water, add one part of shell | those unaccustomed to it who frequently find their 
or seed-lac, and heat the whole to ebullition. | hands blistered and their arms and faces swelled 
When the lac is dissolved cool the solution and | with its effects. All who use it take certain 
impregnate it with chlorine gas till the lac is all | precaution against accidently swallowing any 
precipitated. ‘The precipitate is white, but the | portion and they are careful to touch it with the 
colour deepens by washing and consolidation ; | right hand only while they take their food with 
dissolved in alcohol, lac bleached by this process | the left. Some persons are more seriously affected 
yields a varnish which is as free from colour as | by the varnish than others ani, its injurious 
any copal varnish.” The application of the chlo- | effects appear in blotches so much resembling 
rine must be made by a person acquainted with ; leprosy that the other Burmese refuse to hold 
chemistry. Hence chloride of lime is safer as a | intercourse with the affected person. The varnish 
bleaching agent, the line being afterwards dis- jas before remarked, is laid on with a brush, 
solved out from the precipitate by the addition of | to spare the hand as far as practicable: 
muriatic acid. ‘The precipitate is to be washed; but in all future operations on the same ves- 
several times, dried and dissolved in alcohol with | sel it is laid on with the hand both in order 
the addition of a little mastic. This varnish is|to procure a fine surface and to enable the 
very pale, but rather thin. When copal is added | workman to discover and reject the minutest 
to spirit-varnishes in order to increase their; particles of dust. When first laid on, the varn- 
toughness and durability (although the ad-/| ish looks of a light brown colour, but rubbing 
vantage of adding copal may be question-/ with the hand turns it toa fine black. When 
ed), the copal should be in fine powder, | the cup is varnished, it must be carefully shut 
the spirit very strong, and a gentle heat of about | up in a box to exclude the dust, and then depo- 
120°, with frequent agitation, should be used. | sited in a deep cold vault. ‘This is said to be es- 
A light-coloured varnish may he made with 2lb. | sential to its proper setting and with one of which 
of shell-lac, 2b. of copal, to 1 gallon of strong | every manufactory is provided. The cup is kept 
spirit.— Tomlenson. in the vault at least three days. 

(8496) VARNISHED WARE OF THE| 3 The third cup is advanced another step 
BURMESE. The process of making this ware | towards completion, it is covered over with a 
has been minutely described by Major Bur- | thick black paste which is intended to stop up 
ney, who witnessed every branch of the’ all holes in the baskets and to give the ware a 
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body. Different pastes are used for this pur- 
ose but all agree in being composed of some 
fine powder mixed up with thit-tsi, in one sort, 
the powder is that of calcined bones; in another 
the fine saw dust of teak wood ; in all cases the 
aste ig dabbed on with the fingers, so as to hide 
the basket as far as the workinan is able to do. 
{he specimen under description looks black and 
rough, and the basket appears in several places 
through the paste, after this process as well as 
after every other in which the varnish is used in 
any shape, the cup is returned to its concealiments 
‘nthe vault, where it must remain at least three 
days before any subsequent operation can be 
proceeded. 

4 ‘The next specimen is the cup ground 
smooth inside. ‘The operation is performed 
ina clumsy lathe, one of which isin the Asiatic 
Society’s museum, it is more like the roller on 
which ajack towel is hung behind a kitchen 
door than the instrament we calla lathe. ‘This 
yoller is turned backwards and forwards with a 
stick aud leather string like the drill bow of our 
workmen, and a hollow cylinder. ‘The workman 
juserts the rough cup, and if it is uot large enough 
to stick tight in it, he fixes it there by slips of 
bamboo, he then smears the inside of the cup 
with water mixed with an ochrey red earth, 
turns the lathe rapidly with his right baud, and 
presses a piece of pumice stone held in his left 
hand, against the inside of the cup, this process 
soon rubs down the rough surface of the paste, 
and is continued until it is quite smooth. ‘The 
specimen is smooth on the inside the paste is 
rubbed down quite level with the basket work 
which appears through it, but without injury to 
the smooth surface. ‘The outside of the basket 
is unaltered. 

5 The fifth,eup has undergone precisely the 
same operation” on the outside, the only dif- 
ferences in the manipulation being that the cup 
was fastened upon a form or chuck, so as to leave 
the outside open to the workman, instead of be- 
ing put into a basket to expose the inside. 

6 This cup is covered on the inside with 
an additional quantity of paste of finer quality 
which was laidon by the workman after the 
outside was ground smooth, and dried in order 
that it might receive an additional polish ona 
subsequent day. 

7 ‘Lhis specimen is covered with fine paste 
on the outside as well as on the inside. Its ap- 
pearance is rough and black. In this stage the 
cup has been ground outside and in, and haa also 
received a coat of fine varnish. ‘Ihis is the result 
of the two successive operations with the interval 
of at least three days between them, the grind- 
ing is performed on the lathe, as in No. 4 and 5 
but instead of pumice stone, the workman em- 
ploys first a piece of smooth sandstone then a 
rag with charcoal and water, and lastly. a piece 
of moist cloth. The cup is dried well in the 
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sun before the varnish is laid on, which is done 
with the finger. | : 

8 This cup has received a second coat of 
varnish and is quite black and glossy, but not 
even on the surface. Thus far all the Burmese 
ware goes through the same processes whatever 
may be the style in which they are to be finished, 
whether black or red, plain or figured. The re- 
maining specimens show the various modes, in 
which the manufactures furuish off their work, 
according to their own state or that of their em- 
ployers. 

9 The next cup is simply polished in the 
lathe, this is performed by turning first against 
apiece of smooth stone asin No. 7 then by 
inoistened rice husks, held in the hollow. of the 
let hand against the cup while turning ; thirdly 
by a rag dipped in well pulverised teak wood, 
and lastly by the hand smeared with a peculiar 
polishing powder, said to be made of the petrified 
wood of a tree. ‘The ware thus furnished is like 
the black japaned ware used in Britain, 

10 ‘The ware in this specimen is red like seal- 
ing wax, not so fine as British red jJapanned 
ware, but still clear and bright. The colour is 
manufactured at Ava, and is said to be superior 
to the best Chinese vermillion, it 1s moistened 
with an oil called) shazi, extracted from the 
kunyen(Dipterocarpus turbinatus) and then mixed 
ed with thit-tst varnish. The inixture is laid 
upon the cup, after it has gone through the two 
first operaiians of No. 9 and nothing inore Is re- 
quired than giving it a polish with the hand uu- 
less extraordinary lustre is desired when aanx- 
ture of shauzy and thit-tsi is applied. 

Specimens 11 and 12 are engraved cups 
executed in the Shan or Siamese style. The en- 
eraying is done with great ingenuity and rapidity, 
although the only tool is a needle tied to a stick 
and whetted ona bit of slate. The artist holds 
the cup on his knees with his left hand and keeps 
his graver almost motionless in his rmght, he 
then dextcrously turns the cup by the help of 
his knees to mect the graver. ‘The Shan style 
consists in engraving a piece of black ware as 
No. 9 and filling up the hollows with vermnilion, 
ifany figures are represented they are left in 
relief, in the manner of wood engraving. Some 
erotesque figures done in this way are seen in 
number 12. In specimen No. 11 the hollows 
are not yet filled in, andthe cup has a greyish 
appearance, arising from the light brown lines 
left by the graver inthe polished black varnish, 
The vermillion is laid on as in No. 10, and after 
drying several days is rubbed off in the lathe 
with wet bran held in the hollow of the hand. 
‘The operation 1s cenerally. repeated to ensure a 
complete filling up of wll hollows and the cup 
is afterwards varnished and polished. 

A more expeditious method called the burman 
style, consists in engraving upon a red cu 
leftas in No. 10 and filling up the hollows 
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with different colours, usually yellow or green, , by this tree. It has the valuable property of 
specimen 13 is engraved with grotesque Chinese | being less liable than French polish to be injured 
looking figures, and 14 is a similar one with! by a heated vessel which may be placed upon ir. 
the lines filled with yellow or primrose, | but it is very poisonous and requires to be han- 
The engraving is first prepared by being | dled with great care by the workmen who use it, 
varnished over, the colour is immediately rub- | Indeed after furniture is dry it is very unsafe for 
bed in with the finger until it is quite dry, | certain constitutions until it has been iu use for 
when the cup is finished sometimes a small | some time and the smell-entirely gone. A friend 
quantity of indigo is mixed with the orpiment, | of his Mr. Jones, American Consul at Foochow- 
which produces a green colour, severil articles | foo, used some furniture which had been laquered 
in the Society’s museum are very finely executed , some time and was apparently quite dry and yet 
in this way, some of which have both colours in | he was very ill for a long time from its effects 
the same specimen. ‘Lhe beauty of the engraviny so ill that he thought he should be ob- 
\ 








consists chiefly in the contrast of biight colours, | lized to leave the country and go home. And this 
and the regular interlacing of minute Jines in | is no solitary instance, for he has known several 
which some specimens resemble our enyine: persons suffer most severely from the same cause. 
turning ; taste or drawing is totally out of the ; -—Fortune’s Residence, p. 146. Williams, how- 
question —Aohkde. M. 9. 8. , ever, says the beautiful appearance of the lacquer- 

‘There are other modes of preparing the varnsh- | ed-ware of China owes its lustrous coloring to a 
el ware : the finer sorts are sometimes, finished | composition of lampblack and the clarified juice 
with gilding or with raised figures or mouldings. | obtained from a species of sumach, called Lvs 
These ave formed of the teak wood paste mention- | Vernia or Vernicia. Wood oils are obtained from 
ed in specimen 3 which is pressed when soft, | other plants of the same family, and the different 
into tin moulds and when dry it becomes as hard: qualities of lacquered-ware are owing to the use 
asthe wood of which if was originally made. ; of these inferior ingredients. The real varnish 
KMuropeans have found this paste an excellent | tree is described by De Guignes as resembling the 
material for making the raised work on picture i ash in its foliage and bark, it 1s about, fifteen feet 
frames and siinilar objects. Some articles are in height, and furnishes the sap when sever, years 
diversified by leaving portions of the basket | old, which is carefully collected from incisions in 
work uncovered by the varnish, in this case the | the trunk opened in the summer nights. The 
weaving is of the finest quality, and the open} body of the ware is wood partially smoothed, or 
parts being of different patterns the effect is very | pasteboard, upon whieh two or three coats of a 
good. Larger works are made of wood, joined | composition of lime, paper, and gum are first 
together with teak paste, and afterwards covered | laid and thoroughly died and rubbed. ‘Phe 
in the same way as the basketwork, the only | surface of the wood 1s also hardened by rubbing 
difference between the process being, that in | coarse clay upon it, and afterwards scraping i: 
the wood work, the first varnishing is omit-| off when dry. Two coatings of lamp black and 
ted, the solid and flat surface of the wood ! wood oil, or in the finer articles, of lamp black 
taking the paste af once without preparation. | and varnish, are laid upon the prepared wood, 
—-Rhode M.S. 8. and after drying, the clear acne 8 broshed on, 

(8497) VARNISHED WARE OF CLIINA. | one coating after another, with the utmost 
Ruus Vewxtx or Vernicra, Cainese Var- care, in close and darkened rooms, allowing 
Nish Tree. When Mr. Fortune prepared to] it to dry well between the several coats. 
take up his late residence in China, his atten- | ‘Lhe articles are then laid by to be painted 
tion was directed by the Caleutta Agricultural | and gilded according to the fancy of custom- 
Society, to the Chinese varuish tree, Réws!ers, after which a last coating is given them. 
species, the wax insect tree, Fraxinus species, The varnish is brought to market in brownish 
and tothe soap bean tree, Casa!pinia species : | cakes, and reduced to its proper fluidity by boil- 
to the various trees valuable for their fruit |ing ; it is applied to many purposes of both a 
or timber and ornamental plants ; but above | varnish and paint, when it is commonly mixed 
all to the green indigo (so exlled), Ahamaus | with a red or brown color. A beautifu! fabric of 
species, which yielded a dye that was at that | lacquered-ware is made by inlaying the nacre of 
time attracting much attention in France. He | fresh and saltwater shells ina rough mosaic of 
says, the tree which yields the Chinese varnish | flowers, animals &c. into the composition and 
is a species of Rhus which although producing | then varnishing it. Another kind,-highly prized 
an article of great value is extremely dangerous | by the Chinese, is made ‘by covering the wood 
touse. The varnish is largely used in the] with a coating of red varnish three or four lines 
country for giving a fine polish to tables and | in thickness, and then carving figures upon it in 
chairs used in the houses of the wealthy. The | relief. The great labour necessary to produce this 
beautiful lacquer ware so extensively exported | ware renders it expeusive. A common substitute 
from Canton to foreign countries, and which is | for the true varnish is the oils of the Dryandra, 
so well known and justly admired, is produced | Jatropha, Croton, aud other members of the 
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Gece. VATERIA INDICA. 


Euphorbiaceous family, expressed from their ‘The species are two in number, V. Indiea, 
seeds by a variety of simple machines, consisting | which grows all slong the Malabar coast and 
for the most part of different applications of jin Canara ; and V. lancemfolia, which is 
power to cylinders and pestles by which the seeds |} common in Silhet. Both species form large 
are pressed or pounded. The oil, after pressing, | trees with entire smooth coriuceous leaves, 
sca ai De ees boiled with sare and terminal panicles of white flowers; and 
white in the proportion of one ounce to half'a) both are valuable not only as timber-trees, 
pound-of oil; as it begins to thicken, it 1s taken : but for yielding valuable, almost unique pro- 
off and poured into close vessels. It dissolves | ducts. V. Indica zrows to the height of about 
in turpentine, and is used as a varnish, cither | 6) feet, and yields valuable timber, whieh is 
clear or mixed with different. colours : it defends | much employed in ship-budding, and is not lable 
woodwork from injury for a long time, and forms | to be attacked by the teredo. When the bark 
a ood painter’s oil. Boiled with iron rust, it) is wounded, a pellucid, fragant, acrid, bitter 
forms a reddish brown varnish. Tn order to pre- | resinous fluid exudes, which in the rays of the 
vent its penetrating into the wood when used | sun becomes yellow and fragile like glass. This 
clear, and tu increase the lustre a priming of lime | resin 1s well known in commerce, and is usually 
aud hog’s smi prea or st a se a : ee re in India, but when imported ito 
is previously laid on.—Williams’ Middle Karg- | tng receives the name of Gun Anime. The 
ae Vol. I. p. 121. “a resin also wakes a good varnish, which ts 





(8498) VARNISHED WARE OF INDIA. | callee Pundum, or Liquid Copal ; on the Mala- 
In Peninsular India the varnish used by Moo- | bar coast it is often called Piney Varnish, and 
cheemen for Palanquins &e., is prepared by melt- the tree Piney Varnish-Tree, or Piney Marum, 
ing Sandaris (a kind of Copal or Anime called by | The dry resin, boiled with more or less oil, 1s 
by Ainslie Sandarech, and wixing it with boil- used for the purposes of tar and resin ; it is-also 
ed linseed oil rendered drying with litharge ; employed by the natives instead of frankineenee, 
they do not usually add spirits of turpentine in | Besides these, another valuable product is vielded 
the way prescribed for making Copal varnish in | by this tree, and that is a fatty substance, which 
Hngland. Mr. Rohde knows of no better or | is kuown by the name of the Piney ‘Tallow, or 
more durable polish, for ‘Teak and Chittagony | Vegetable Tallow, of Canara. This is obtamed 
wood particularly, than may be prepared by | by boiling the seeds, when the fatty substance 
melting three or fut bits of Sundaris of the size | floats to the surface, and on cooling down be- 
of a walnut or small egg, and pouring upon it a | comes of the consistence of tallow. In colour 
hottle full of boiling linsced oil, (Avisha noona | the different specimens vary from pale yellow, or 
‘Tel.,) previously rendered drying by boiling | fawn, to perfect white. Its general properties, 
litharge or other drier and after boiling them to- | such as its hardness, colour, combustibility, and 
vether for an hour vently adding while cooling a | fusibility, place it between wax and tallow ; 
tea-spoonful of Venice turpentine. If too thiek | but it is far superior to the latter, having no 
it may be thinned with spirits of turpentine. It disayreeable smell either when burning or at 
should be rubbed on the furniture and after a | common temperatures. 
little time, durt~g which it may be exposed in the (8500) VATERIA INDICA. Tainn. CiuLo- 
sun, rubbed off, the rubbing should be con- roxyLoN Durpapa. Buch. Ham. 


tinued daily, and the polish should not be again Pincy marum, ‘Tan. Chadacula, Tru. 
applied for eight or ten days, after which it may Dupa marum, Cay. Payanee, MALABAR. 


be slightly applied every one or two months. This is a very large and statcly tree, a native 
Water does not injnre this polish and any stain or | of Malabar, and lately, found also in| Mysore. 
scratch may be rubbed over with the polish which | The young shoots and all tender parts except the 
cannot be done with French polish. To give the | leaves are covered with fine stellate pubescence, 
appearance of gold to silver leaf used by the | leaves alternate, petioled, oblong, entire, from 
Condapilly Moochies for ornamenting boxes, emarginate to obtuse, pointed, sinooth, coriace- 
palanquing &c. a little aloes is dissolved in the | ous, from four to cight inches long and two to 
varnish which is laid over it. A very, yood | four broad, petioles round, about an inch long ; 
varnish is prepared by Moochies with: shell lac | stipules oblong, panicles terminal, ramifications 
and wood oil heated in small quantities. — Kokde | rather remote ; flowers rather remote, pedicelled, 
M.S. 8. i. pretty large; bractes oblong, one flowered ; 

(8499) VATERIA, a genus of Plants belonging | calyx five, cleft to the base, divisions oblong, 
to the natural order Deplerocarpacee. It is cha- | obtuse, y¥ Ipus on the outside, corolla five petall- 
racterised by having the calyx 5 cleft; segments ;ed petals 






“oval, emarginate, broader but very 
at length at length reflexd ; petals 5, oval, emar- little longer than divisions of the calyx, filaments 
ginate, twistgd in the bud : stamens 40 to 50, | from 40 to 50, short, broad inserted between the 
short, inserted between the petals and the base of | petals and the base of the germ, anthers linear 
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germ ; anthers long, linear ; capsule 8-valved, | with a single filiform heak ; germ superior, conic 
1-celled, and 1-seeded ; cotyledons stalked. ‘\downy, three celled, cells containing 3 ovules 
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VATERIA INDICA. — 
each, attached to the top of the axis, style longer 


than the stamens, stigma acute, pericarpinm 


acoriaceons, fleshy, oblong, obtuse, one-celled, 
three-valved capsule, general size about 22 
inches Jong and 1} in diameter, seed solitary of 
sainv shape us the capsule.—(oxd. Fl. Ind. p. 
601). 

The Oil. 
Piney Tallow or Doopada Piney Yennai, Tam. 

Oil, Ene. | 

This most valuable tree, which, besides the 
product under consideration, yields a resin near- 
Jy equal, and furnishes an excellent building 
wood, grows plentifully in the jungles of the 
Western Coast. ‘The oil which is perfectly solid 
even in hot climates, is prepared by cleaning the 
seeds, then roasting and grinding them into a 
mass. To 5 seers of seed, add 12 seers of water 
and boil until the oil rises to the surface. Re- 
move the oil, stir the contents of the vessel, and 
allow it to stand until the following day, when 
more oil will be observed on the surface, which 
may be collected and the process repeated. The 
oil is principally used for lamps, but is very sui- 
table for soaps and candle making. —M. #. J. Xt. 

Doopada Resin. The Resin—exudes from the 
Vateria Indica, and constitutes piney varnish. 
The resin is used as a fragrant insense in‘Temples, 
the quantity procurable is very considcrable.— 
Mk J A. 

No, 2. Wire DamMMER oR PINEY RESIN 
(Fateria Indica and allied specics) of Linneeus 
and Wight. Choloroxylon Dupada of Buchanan 
and Ainslie the Doopada resin of Mysore and 
the Payance ov Piney of the Malabars. 

Variety 1. Piney resin having exuded spon- 
taneously from the tree. Occurs in large lumps 
of all shapes and varying in color on the outside 
from a bright orange toa dull yellow, bearing 
evident marks of having adhered to the bark of 
the tree. It hasa shining vitreous fracture, is 
very hard and bears a great resemblance to 
amber. 

Its color (internally) is of all shades from a 
light green to a hight yellow, the green tint pre- 
dominating in the generality of speciinens—It is 
more soluble in alcohol than the Black dammer 
and burns witlfless smoke and a more agreeable 
odour. It is easily distinguishable from all other 
Indian resins by its superior hardness, its color 
and amber-like appearance. | 

Variety 2. White dammer or Piney resin, ob- 
tained by wounding the tree Occurs cither in 
small lumps or in large masses, generally of a 
shining appearance and balsamic smell, Has a 
very cellular structure which is attributable to 
the mode of collection. Notches being cut in 
the trunk of the tree sloping inwards and 
downwards the resin collects in the cavity and 
is either permitted to dry on the spot or 1s col- 
lected and dried by the application of heat. It is of 





VATERIA ROXBURGHII. 


all shades from hight green to light yellow or white 
and is usuagy translucent. Specimens are some. 
times seéi in which from the  dessication 
having been improperly conducted the resin 
is more Opaque, of a dull green color, and 
full of air bubbles, presenting the appearance of 
having undergone a partial fermentation. ‘This 
resin may be recognised by its cellular appearance 
and balsamic smell—this latter however (which 
is of course due to the volatile oil it contains) is 
gradually lost by long keeping or constant 
exposure to the air, what is called “ East Indian 
copal” and sold in England as gum anime exudes 
abundantly from this tree. It occurs of all shades 
of color between pale green aud deep yellow, the 
finest pieces are ealled sahroba, Arabic, Amber 
and sold as amber in the bazars of Bengal; the 
resin before it hardens is the Piney varnish of 
Malabar. Besides the uses already alluded to 
candles are made of this resin iu Malabar, which 
Dr. Wight informs us, diffuse in burning an 
agrecable fragrance, give a fine clear licht With 
Jittle smoke, and consume the wick without 
suuffing. These candles were at one time intro- 
duced into Eugland, but avery high duty having 
been imposed the trade ceased, _ ; ° 


(8501) VATERIA LANCELOTA ? VATERIA. 
A species of vaterin is a common timber tree in 
the Provinces of Tavoy and Mergui. ‘The timber 
is whiter tban hopea, and equally good. Indeed 
it is often called white thengan, or white hopea, 
the woods being only distinguished in| commerce 
by their colour, Wallich in his list of Indian woods 
mentions Hopea foribunda as ‘known at Tavoy 
by the Burmese name of d¢antheya. ‘The tree 
called at ‘Tavoy pantheya, is certainly not a 
species of hopea. Its flowers, in white fraorant 
panicles, are often seen in the ‘Tavoy bazar, and 
are very unlike the yellow secung flowers of the 
Hopea. - 


(8502) VATERIA LANCE FOLIA is the 
other species, which was described by Dr. Rox- 
burgh from Silhet, where it is called Moal. Like 
its congener, this also exudes a clear liquid from 
wounds, &c., in the bark, which soon hardens into 
an amber-coloured resin. From this the natives 
distil a dark-coloured and strong-smelling resin 
called Chooa, and Chova and Gond by the Brah- 
mins, who use it as incense.—Hng. Cyc. 


(8508) VATERIA ROXBURGHII. Inpran 
GUM ANIME TREE. In Hindustan, Vateria indica 
produces a résin which is sometimes called copal 
in India, and gum anime in England ; but it does 
not appear to be known that in the TenasserimPro- 
vinces, another species of the same genus yields 
almost a precisely similar resin. When in bloom 
the tree is quite ornamental, anciagiff | 
fragrance ofits flowers for a great’ distance 
around.— dfason. Dr. Wight gives figure Vateria 
Roxburghiana, 26. 
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VEGETABLE IVORY. 
($504) VATICA ROBUSTA. 
Saul Hinp. — | Googilam, Tay. 
A wood in great repute, belongfig to the 
Dipterocarpe@ ; itis most valuable for house 
and ship building, Vats for liquids, deor frames, 
and the rails and battens of doors ; it is not suit: 
ed for planks, it twists, shrinks, and warps, 
whenever the surface 1s removed, even after 
many years’ seasoning. This wood isin general 
use for building purposes in the Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam Districts. ‘ From Colonel Baker's 
excellent experiments, it appears that, compared 
with ‘Teak, its strength is about 1121 to 869. 
From Major H. Cainpbell’s valuable experiments, 
unseasoned Saul broke with 1,391lbs. It is 
unquestionably the most useful grown India 
timber for enginering purposes,” (Jury Reports 
Great Exhibion.) broke with a weight of 1308 
lbs.; seasoned saul with 1319 Ibs. An an- 
other in ‘Tenasserim refers all the species of 
Vatica to the mountains, but they have one 
that drops its curious winged fruit from cliffs 
that overhang the sea.—AMason. ‘Iwo or three 
species are found in Goomsur forming exten- 
sive forests and affording to the inhabitants 
incense, daminer and wood oil. Judging from 
the imperfect specimens collected by Dr. Max- 
well and Capt. McPherson, one of thein be- 
longs to Roxburgh’s genus Shorea apparently 
S. robusta. Both these gentlemen mention 
Chlorozylon dupada as being one of them, but 
this is thought to be a mistake oreginating 
in a statement of Dr. Ainslie that this 1s the 
botanical name given to the Indian dammer 
tree by Dr. Buchanan, but which was an error 
of his arising from his not bemg aware that seve- 
ral trees produce dammer and that his Chloroy- 
lor Dupada was already described by Lin- 
neeus under the gencric name of Vaderia. ‘The 
Shoreas (Roxb.) or Vaticas (Linn ) and Vaterias 
vield the solid product called dammer and 
Pinay whilst the produce of the Diptero- 
carps retains its fluidity and is the ‘* wood 
oil” of the bazars. The Camphor trec of Su- 
matra is a species of Vateria (Shorea camphori- 
fera, Roxb) The Vateria Indica (chloroxylon 
dupada of Buchanan and Ainslie and the Piney 
marum of the Hindoos) produces a resin re- 
sembling Copal, much finer than that procured 
from other species, natives of India, the finer 
specimens of which are as transparent as amber 
and nearly colorless. It is procured by the 
very simple process of cutting a notch in the 
tree sloping inwards and downwards. This 1s 
soon filled with the juice, which in a short time 
hardens by exposure to the air. 





(8505) VEGETABLE IVORY, is occasion- 
ally seen in India as the knobs of walking sticks. 
It is imported into Europe and North America 
from the river Magdalina, and in some years no 
less than 150 tons of it were imported into Eng- 
land, where the nuts may be purchased for a. 










VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

‘few pence each and even at a cheaper rate, for 
‘in August 1854, 1000 were sold for 7 shillings 
and 6 pence. ‘The Ivory plant is confined to the 
continent of South America, where it grows be- 
‘tween the 9th devree of North and the 8th degree 
of South latitude and the 70th and 79° of 
West longitude, and is found in narrow valleys 
and damp localities from the coast to 3000 feet 
above the sea. From the kernels or albumen of the 
fruit, the American, as well as European turners 
fashion the knobs of walking sticks, the reels of 
japindles and little toys which are whiter than 
Fanimal ivory, and equally hard when dry, but 
| soften when placed into water. The plant is sup- 
posed to belong to Endlicher’s class Spadiciflora 
and Lindley’s alliance Arales, but Martius regards 
it as the type of a new natural order named 
Phytelephantese. It is called the Ivory Palm.-— 
Seeman. 

(8506) VEGETABLE KINGDOM. This 
term is applied collectively to the various forms 
of Plants, as the terms Antmal and Mineral 
Kingdoms are applied to Animals and) Minerals. 
Several methods have been proposed by DeCan- 
dolle and others for giving an idea of the distri- 
bution of vegetation over the surface of the 
globe. In the following remarks we have fol- 
lowed that of Professor Schow, in his ‘ Notes for 
a Course of Lectures on the Distribution of 
Plants.’ 

1. Region of Saxifrages and Mosses, or the 
Alpine Artic Tora: temperature 1°75 to 41° 
Fahr. ‘This corresponds with the bhyperborean 
region of De Candolle and other writers, and 
comprehends all countries within the polar cir- 
cle, namely Lapland, the north of Russia and 
Siberia, Kamtchatka, Labrador, Greenland, and 
Iceland, and also part of the Scottish and Scan- 
dinavian mountains, as well as the mountains 
of the southern and central parts of Europe, 
with sufficient elevation to possess an alpine 
vegetation. ‘This region is characterised by the 
abundance of mosses and lichens, and of the 
families Saxi/ragacee, Gentianaceea, Alsinacee, 
Salicea@, and Cyperacee. There is an entire ab- 
sence of tropical families, and only a few plants 
of the temperate zone. ‘The beech and fir oc- 
cur in forests, or there is a destituiion of trees. 
Annuals are also scarce, and th@. blossoms of 
the flower are large in proportion: to the 
root of the plant, and of a pure colour. 

2. Revion of the Umébellifere and Cruciferae : 
temperature 27°5° to 56°75°. This comprehends 
the whole of Europe, except those districts which 
belong to the preceding region, from the Pyre- 








| nees, the mountains of the south of France, of 


Switzerland, and the north of Greece,to the great- 
er part of Siberia, and the country about Mount 
Caucasus. This region is particularly distinguish- 
ed from that of the same parallel in north Ame- 
rica by the presence of cruciferous and umbel- 
liferous plants. It is not easily distinguished 
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VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

from the next region, but the Fuayi abound 
more, and it approaches the last region in 
the abundance of Cyperacee. Nearly all its 
trees are deciduous, and its meadows are 
exceedinvly flourishing. ‘There is a division 
of the Composite; the plants belonging 
to the Cichoraceous division of that order, 
being found in the northern districts, whilst 
those belonging to the Cynarocephalous are found 
in the south of it. ‘The prodominating trees are 
the Scotch bir, the Alder,the Beech, the Birch, the 
Poplar, the Elm, and Lime. The shrubs are 
the Heaths, the Sloe, &. The principal cultivat- 
ed plants are the Wheat, Barley, Oats, Maize, 
Potatoes, & ; Apple, Pear, Gooseberry, Currant, 
Vine, Strawberry, Cueumber, Melon, the Cab- 
bage, ‘Turnip, Peas, Beans, and other forms 
of Leguminose ; Carrots, Hops, Hemp, Flax, &e. 

3. The Region of Labiate and Caryophyilace, 
or the Medicterranaan kingdom : temperature 
545° to 72°5°. Vhis includes the region of the 
Mediterranean Sea, linited on the north by the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Balkan, the Caucasus ; 


on the south by the Atlas and the deserts of 
North Africa; on the east by ‘Taurus. It | 


contains more or less of the orders belonging 
tothe last region; but Ladrate, Caryophylla- 
ce@, Boraginacea, Cistacee and Liliacee abound. 
A few tropical plants now and then appear 
amonyst them, belonging to the orders Palmacee, 
Terebintacee, ard Lanracee Solanacee aud 
Leqguminose ave wore abundant than in the last, 
evergreens mnerease, and the vegetation never 
sntirely ceases; but verdant meadows are 
more rare than in the Jast. Madeira, Azores, 
and the Canary Islands, belong to this region, 
and thetr Flora approaches to that of tropical 
Afrien. The cultivated plants are similar to the 
last, to which are added the Olive, Orange, 
Lemon, Mulberry, Fig, Rice, &c. 

4 The region of Asteracee and Solidagina- 
cee, or northern North-American kingdom: tem- 
perature 9.5° to 59°. It embraces North America 
from the southern Jimits of the first kingdom 
to 86°, N. lat. There are a greater uumber of 
Conifere than in the second kingdom, and there 
are but few Umbeliifere, Cruciferae, Cichoracee, 
and Cyvarocephalacee. Yhere is but little cul- 
tivation : wh®@fe there is any it resembles that of 
the second kingdom. Whortleberrics, Ouks, Firs, 
Michaelmas Daisies, and Golden Rods ure its 
great characteristics. 

5 The Region of Magnoliacea, or Southern 
North-American kingcéom, between 36° and 30° 
N. lat: temperature 59° to 72°5°. There is 
here an approximation to tropical vegetation, as 
secn in the frequent appearance of the genera 
Canna, Chamerops Yucca, Zamia, Laurus, Big- 
nonia, Passiflora, Cussia, Sapindus, &c. There 
are comparatively few plants that are characte- 
ristic of the two preceding kingdoms. The Mag- 
nolias predominate, and are accompanied with 


VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 
other genera bearing broad shining leaves ani 
large flowers. The cultivated plants are those 
of the third region, with the exception of the 
Olive: Rice is more abundant, and in the 
southern districts the Sugar-Cane is grown. 

6. The Region of Camellias, and Celastracec, 
or Chino-Japanese kingdom. It embraces Japan 
and Northern China from 30° to 40° N. lat. : 
temperature 54-5° to 68°. ‘Too little is known 
of this region to enable us to state positively 
what are its characteristics. Its vegetation is 
more tropical than Huropean. With Zainas, 
Ginger, Bananas, and Custard-Apples, are found 
Buckthorns and Honeysuckles, thus giving this 
region a mixed character. Its cultivated plants, 
in addition to those of the previous regions, 
are the  Cycas fur Sago, the ‘Tea-plant, the 
Caladium, &e. 

7. The Region of Zengiberacex, or Indian 
kingdom : temperature 65°75° to 81:5°. ‘This 
includes the Indian peninsulas east and west of 
the Ganees, together with the islands between 
India and Australia, ‘Tropical orders are numer- 
ous in this region, as Palinacew, Araceae, 
Kuphorbiacee, Lignoniacee, Byttneriacee, &e. 
Very few plants belonging to Cyperacee, Conifere, 
Labiate, losacee, Ranunculacee, or Crucifera 
are seen. The trees never lose their leaves, 
and produce Jarge magnificent flowers, and 
are covered frequently with climbing — and 
parasitical plant. Ginger, Zedoary, Cardamom, 
Arrowroot, Catechu, Cassia, Cinnamon, Caout- 
choue, ‘Tamarinds, Sago, Rice, Cocoa-Nut,Coffee, 
Cubebs, Cloves, Pepper, Oranges, and Gamboge, 
are the cultivated and natural productions of this 
prolific region. 

8. ‘The Regions of the Himalaya : temperature 
386°5° to 65°75°. It includes the highlands of 
India, or the mountain terraces lying on the 
south of the Himalayan range, Kumaon, Nepaul, 
Bootan, having an elevation of frem 4000 — to 
10,000 feet. The tropical forms of the last 
kingdom decrease manifestly here, such as Sci- 
taniacee, Palmacea, Cycadacea, &c. European 
forms are not unfrequent, as Cyperacea, Amen- 
tacee, Conifera, Primulacee, Rosacee, Crucifere, 
&e. The Ferns and Orehidace@ are abundant. 
The cultivated plants are the corn and fruit of 
Europe, varying with more tropical produc- 
tions according to elevation. 

9. The Region of Polynesia includes 
the islands between Hindustan and Australia, 
and has a temperature from 65°75° to 88°75°. 
This region“ similar to the Indian kingdom, and 
is sometimes included in it. The cultivated 
plants, in addition to those of the Indian king- 
dom, are the Bread-Fruit-Tree, the Nutmeg, the 
Camphor-Tree, and the Cotton-Tree. 

10. The Region of Java is little known, and 
has a vegetation probably similar to the Hima- 
layan region. | 

11. The Oceania Region, or South Sea Is- 
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and kingdom, includes all the islands of the 
south Sea within the tropics, and has a tempera- 
wre of 72°5° to 81°5°. ‘The flora of these 1s- 
ands is poor, and approximates more closely to 
‘hat of Asia than to that of Africa, and has some 
elation to that of Australia, ‘The bread-fruit is 
the most characteristic production of these 1is- 
ands, but is not confined to them. — 

12. The region of Balsomodendra, or the 
Arabian kingdom, includes the south westorly 
mountainous part of the Arabian peninsula. 
The temparature cannot be stated, but the 
character of its vegetation is generally tropical, 
assuming the forms of that of India. The culti- 
vated plants are, also principally those of India. 

13. ‘The Desert Region includes North Africa 
south of the Atlas, and the Mediterrancan Sea 
between 15° and 30°N, lat, and the northern part 
of Arabia. ‘Che mean temperature is 72° to 86° 
it has necessarily a very poor flora, having but 
few even characteristic genera. It is only culti- 
vated in the oases, where the Phenix dactylifera, 
the Soryhum vulgare, with Wheat and Barley, 
and some of the fruits of Europe and India, 
constitute the prominent plants. 

15. ‘The Region of tropical Africa includes 
Africa from 15° N. lat. to the tropic of Capri- 
corn. Temperature 72°5 to 86°. This flora 
is neither rich nor rare ; it abounds in Legume- 
nose, Rabiacee, wnd Cyperacee. ‘Vhe Adan- 
sonia is the characteristic genus. 

15. The Region of Cacti and Piperacee in- 
cludes Mexico and South America to the Amazon 

liver, andto a height of 5900 feet above the 
level of the sea. ‘Temperature 68° to 83°74. 
The orders which characterise this region are 
Bromeliacea, Piperacea, Passifloracee@ aul Cuc- 
face@. The orders which are mostly tropical are 
here less numerous, whilst extra-tropical orders 
are more abundant. ‘The most abundant genera 
ure Phytelephas, Kunthia, Thoninia, Theobroma, 

Guazuma §c. The cultivated plants of this dis- 
trict are the Maize, Sorghum vulgare, Dioscorea, 
Convolvulns ; also the Plantain, Cocoa-Nut, Pine- 
Apple, Tamarind, Cacao, Vanilla, Coffee, Sugar, 
Tobaeco, Cotton, &e. 

16. The Region of the Mexican Wighlands 
includes the mountains of Mexico above 5000 
feet elevation. Temperature from 65°75 to 
79°25. In this district the more tropical 
forms of vegetation, as the Tree-ferns, the Palms; 
Passion-Flowers, Kuphorbiums, and Pepper, de- 
crease or altogether disappear. The extra tropi- 
cal forms are more numerous, As ahe Willow, 
Oak, Fir, Cypress, Sago, Horehound, Whortle 
berry, Heath, L 
Rosacea, Caryophyllacea, and Ranunculacee. ‘The 
cultivated plants‘are maize, the European Cerca- 


lia, and fruits. In the highest mountain-ranges 


the vegetation has an alpine aspect. | 
17. The Region of Cinchonacee. This em- 
braces the Andes from 5000 to 9000 feet in ele- 
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and various forms of Umbellifera, | 


VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

vation, and between 20° S. lat., and 5° N.. Jat.,. 
having a tempeygture from 59° to 68°. ‘The 
is become very frequent in this 
region, and only a few tropical forms remain. 
Some of the most common genera are tlic 
Cinchona, Gay-Lussacia, Loasa, Ltlea, Gervan- 
lesia §rc. The cultivated planta are very seldom 
tropical. Maize and coffee are sometimes grown, 
with European Cerealia, and fruits, Potatoes, and 
Chenopodium Quinoa. - : 

18. The Region of Escallonias and Calceolari- 

as includes the Andes at more than 9000 feet 
above the level of the sea, between 20° 8. lat. and 
5° N. lat. Temperature 34.25° to 59°. Tropical 
plants almost entircly disappear in this region, 
only now anc then astragyler appearing ; whilst 
the forms which distinguish the eolder and 
polar regions become frequent, such as the Lich- 
eus, Mosses, Sorrels, Plantagos, Gentians, 
Currant, Brambles, &e. The most prevalent or- 
ders are the Grasses, Heaths, and Syaantheracee. 
‘There are no large trees, and a great many shrubs. 
19. ‘The West Indian Region, including the 
West India Islands, with a temperature of 59° 
to 79.25°. The vegetation of these islands bears 
the same relation to the continent which that of 
the Polynesian islands does to China. It 1s 
chiefly distinguished by the greater quantity of 
Fens and Orchidacee. The cultivated plants are 
the same as those of Mexico. 
20. The Region of Palins and Melastomacce, 
or Brazilian kingdom, including Brazil, or South 
America, on the East of the Andes, between the 
equator, and the tropic of Capricorn ; tempera- 
ture 56° to 83°7°. ‘This region is remarkable 
for the number of its genera and species, the size 
of individual trees, the dense forests, and the 
numerous climbing and parasitical plants. Ve- 
vetation seems here to attain its greatest acti- 
vity and energy. ‘The orders which abound 
most are Palmacee, Homaderaceea, Gesriacea, 
Melastomacee, Supindacee and, altogether con- 
fined to this region, Vochyacee. The cultivation 
is very similar to that of Mexico. 

21. ‘Tie Region of Woody Composite. In 
South America, on the east of the Andes from 
the tropic of Capricorn to 40° 8. lat : tempera- 





ture 59° to 74°75°. There are but few 
tropical plants in this regj@h, and ex- 
tra tropical plants, especially  Muropean 


forms, are abundant, more than half being 
common to this region and Europe. The Woody 
Composite abound. This region consists chiefly 
of plains (pampas), which for hundreds of miles 
present almost the same -vegetation, consisting 
chiefly of Thistles and Grasses. Wheat, the 


Vine, and the Peach, are cultivated. 


a 


99. The Antarctic Region includes the south- 


westerly part of Patagonia, Tierra del Tuego, 


between 50° and 55° S. lat. : temperature 41° 
to 47°5°. In this region there are no tropical 
plants, and its vegetation resembles in a great 
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VEGETABLE MARROW. 


VEGETABLES OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


measure the North-European flora (region 2). | never be removed, but remain where sown, ouly 
In some of the genera there is. an approach to thiming the weakly ones. ‘Lhe soil should je 


the South African and Australian flora. | 
23. The Region of Siapelias and Mesem-| the plant on sticks. 


arich loam, the same as for cucumbers. 


Traiy 


It is often necessary in 


bryanthemums. This embraces South Africa from | fertilize the female blossoins, by approaching 


the tropic to 85° S. lat.: temperature 54°5° to. 
72°5°. ‘The vegetation of this region is not | 
luxuriant, but it is very rich in forms. ‘bere 
are no dense forests nor climbers, but many suc- 
culent plants. The orders Restiacee, Iridacee, 
Proteacea, Lricacee, Ficoidacea, Bruntacer, 
Diosmaea, Geraniacea, Oxalidacee, and Poly- 
galaree, embrace its characteristic vegetation. 
Ou the sandy coasts the genera Stapelia, Mesem- | 
bryanthemum, and Diosma, are found, and 
on the mountains Protea, Erica, and Brassula 
The cultivated plants are those of Europe, with | 
the Musa Paradisiaca. Conrolvulus Batatas, the | 
Tamarind, and Sorghum Caffrorum. | 

24+. The Region of Hucalypti and Epacrida- | 
cee. It includes extra-tropical Australia and 
Van Diemen’s Land : temperature 42°25. to 
72°-5’ Vegetation is not abundant in this re- 
gion ; but this deficiency is compensated by the 
variety and peculiarity of its forms. The most 
abundant of the trees are the Eucalypti, which 
form three-fourths of all the woods. Next come 
the genera of Profacea, Banksia, Hakea, Dry- 
andra, Grevillea, &c.: and next to these follow 
pacriducea, Diosmacee, and Casuaracee. Its 
cultivated plants are all European. 

25. The Region of New Zealand includes 
the two New Zealand isles: temperate, One- 
half of the specics are European. The vegeta- 
tion is not characterised by the prevalence of 
Jarge groups. Someof the genera approximate 
the South African flora, and some the Austrn- 
lian. (The following works should be con- 
sulted on the geography of plants :—Linneeus, 
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the anthers of the male flower when charged 


with pollen. — Riddedd. 
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Abelinoschus escnientuas, 
Achyranthes aspera, 
Asachy nomene aspera. 
Agati grandiflora.” 
Alternanthera sessilis 
Amarantus tenuifolius, 


af apinosus. 

” campestris. 

ee tristis. 

‘ frumentacens. 
. polygamns, 

3 oleraceus, 


“3 atropurpurens, 
Amorpophaluscampanalatus, 
Andropogon esenlentum. 
‘Arua lanata. 

\rlocarpus inteerfolins. 
\systasia Coromandeliana, 
Mriplex heteranthera, « 


RButatas edulis. 
Bauhinia albida, 

‘3 purpurea, 
Bergera Karnigii. 
Bocthavia procumbens. 
Bryonia coceinia,.... 
Byttneria herbacea. 


Caladium esculentum. 
Capsella bursa- pastoris. 
Capsicum frutescens . 
a3 minimiin, 
Capparis brevispina. 
Caralluma adescendens. 






Carica papaya. 

Cleome pentaphylla. 
Cocos nucifera. 
Cominelina communis. 
Coriandrum sativam 
Cucurbita maxima. 

9 citrullas. 

7 ovifera, 
Cucumns usitata 
Cyamopsis psoralvides. 
Cynodon dactylon. 


Stutiones Plantarum ; Humboldt and Bonpland, 
Essai sur la Geographie des Plantes ; Humboldt 
De Distributione et Geographica Plantarum 
Brown, General Remarks on the Botany of 
Terra Australis ; Schouw, Grundzuge einer Allye- 
meinen Pflanzen-Geographie ; Meyen, Grun- 
driss der Pflanizen-Geographie ; Bischoff, Zehy- 
buch der Batantk; Hooker, ta M urray's 
Dictionary of Geography ; De Candolle, 
art. Geograp®ie des Plants— Dict. des Sciences 
Natureties ; Lindley, Int. Bot. 2nd, ed. ; Meven, 
Geography of Plunts, translated for Ray Society 
byMiss Johnston ; Balfour, Class- Book Of Botany ; 
Johnston, Physical Allas. 

(8507) VEGETABLE MARROW, or 
SQUASH. | 

Suppara Roomre, Hinn. 

This is a very delicate vegetable of the gourd 
species. ‘The crooked-necked, when about six 
inches lon, is well flavoured, but soon gets 
hard and stringy. The pear-shaped is the best | 
of any, but must be dressed. when young. Pro. | Glinus trianthemoides, 
psgation only by seed, aud the plants should | 
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Dillenia speciosa. 
Desmanuthus natans. 
Dioscorea purpurea, 
re aculeata. 
Dolichos ensiformis. 


Erythroxylon areolatum. 
Euphorbia _pilulifera, 
Emblica officinalis. 


Ficus racemosa. 
Foeniculum vulgare. 


DiA. Mr. Jaffrey gives the following list. 


Gisekia pharnaccoides. 


Hibisens sabdariffa. 
2 eurattengis, 
Hoya viridiflora, 


Jpoinasa separia. . 
”» reptans. 
Pr renilornns, 


Lablab vulgaris. 
Lagenaria vulgaris. 

‘3 pipo. 
Leptadenia reticulata. 
Lencas aspera. 


Mangifera Indien. 

Momordica charantia var. 
muricala. 

Momordica charautia. 

Morinda umbellata. 

Moringa pterygospermumn. 

Musa sapientuin. 


Nelumbinm speciosum. 


Ocymum villosum. 
Oxalis corniculatus. 


Pisonia morindifolia. 
Portulacea oleracea. 
Portulacea guadrifida. 
Premna integrifolia. 

+ serratifolia, 
Psophocarpus tetragonolobns. 


Rivea fragrans. 
Rothia trifoliata. 
Rumex vesicaria. 


Salsola Indiea. 
Solanum incertum. 


» melongena. 
» Lycopersicum. 
» torvum. 


Sonchus oleraceus. 
Spinacia oleracea. 
Spondias mangifera, 
Stellaria media. 
Suecda Indica. 


Tamarindus Indica. 
Trianthema obcordata. 
Tribulus terrestris. 
Trichosanthes anguina. 
Vitis quadrangularis, 
Webera tetrandra. 


Zizyphus jujubs. 
Jaffrey, p. 63. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. | VELLE AERE. 

There is a great variety of vegetables indige- | ylobe, to learn for him those practical details 
nous or cultivated in the ‘Tenasserim Provinces ; | which he desires to know. This is no uncom- 
hut the best are scarce, and rarely for sale inj; mon thing ; and many cases might be stated, 
the bazars. Nearly every plant produces a ve- i showing the great advantages which have arisen 
vetabie for the natives. The Burman books Say, |to those who have thus gained a march upon 
rhere are ten kinds of vegetables, or pot herbs, | their neighbours.” | 
corresponding to the parts ofa plant that fur-| That quaint old English poet, Herbert, who 
nish them,.—A/aseon. flourished in the fifteenth century, in a short 

(8509) VEGETABLE PRODUCTIONS OF | poem on “ Providence,” has graphically describ- 
COMMERCE. Professor Solly, in one of the | ed, in his unique vein, the sentiment which for- 
series of Lectures on the results of the Great | ces itself upon us in view of the numerous dis- 
exhibition, delivered before the Society of Arts, | coveries of the age in which we live :— 
early in| 1852, made some practical remarks 
bearing on the subject :-— 

“ If (he said) vou were to place before any 
manufacturer specimens of all the substances 
which could be employed in his particular manu- 
facture, and if you could tell him from whence! “The addition (it has been well observed) of 
each could be procured, its cost, the quantilies | even a single flower, or an ornamental shrub, to 
in which he might obtain it, and its physical | those which we already possess, is not to be re- 
aud chemical properties, he would soon be able | garded as a matter below the care of industry 
to select for himself the one best suited for his | and science. ‘The more we extend our re- 
purposes. This, however, lags never happened | searches into the productions of nature, the more 
in relation to any one art; in every case manu- | are our minds elevated by contemplating the 
facturers have had to make the best of the materi- | variety as well as the excecding beauty and ex- 
als which chance or accident has brought before | cellence of the works of the Creator.’’- Simmonds. 








‘All eountries have enough to serve their need, 
x mm m a 


The Indian nut alone . 
Is clothing, meat and trencher, drink and can, 
Boat, cable, sail, and needle, all in one.” 





them. Iblis strange and startling, but neverthe- (851) VEGETABLE WAX. was sent from 
perfectly true, rae . ae Teaeuke ae Shanghae in China, from St. Domingo in the 
there are many excellent and abundant produc- | Norther ee ee SHTbie 
tions of nature with which not only Sai mine 7 ee ee 
facturers, but, if some instances, even our men | Phis substance from its high melting point and 
of science, ave wholly unacquainted. Tere ts | other physical characteristics has of late attracted 
nol a single book published which gives ecen toler a good deal of attention, it is adinirably suited 
bly complete information on any one of the differ-' as a material for the manufacture of candles.— 
ent classes af vegetable raw produce at present | Simmonds’ Commercial Products, p. 540. 

under our consideration. ‘'Yhe truth of these re- | ($511) VEKKALI TREE WOOD. 

marks will be felt strongly by any one who takes | Vekkali maram, TAM. 

the trouble to examine any of these great divisions | A serviceable variegated hard close-grained 
of raw materials. He willobtain tolerably com- | wood employed by the Natives in house-building 
plete information respecting most of those sub-' and also for making doors, windows, handles of 
stances which are known in trade and commerce ; ‘ instrumeuts, &c. &.—Ains. Mat. Med. p. 206. 
but of the greater number of those not known! (8512) VELASSALU. The Tamul name of 
to the broker, he will learn little or nothing. | the Ceylon White Tron-wood, which grows to 
Men of science, for the most part, look down | about fourteen inches in diameter, and ten 
upon such knowledge. ‘The practical use of any | feet high. It is used by the natives for huts, 
substances, the wants and difficulties of the | poles, &c. and where strength and durability are 
manufacturer, are regarded as mere trade ques- | required.—Edye, Ceylon. 

tions, vulgar and Jow—simple questions of; (8513) VELATTR, the Tamul name, Bal- 
money. On the other hand, mere amen of busi- | langu, in Portuguese, of a Ceylon tree, which 
ness do not feel the wantof such knowledge, ' grows to about fourteen inches in diameter, and 
because, in the first place, they are ignorant of ‘eight or ten feet in height. It 1s remarkably 
itsexistence, and secondly, because they do not! strong, and is used by native carpenters in ves- 
see how it could aid them or their business ; and | sels. It produces a fruit which is eaten by the 
if it should happen that an enterprising manu- | natives.—Zdye, Orylon. 
facturer desires to learn something of the cultiva- (8514) VELEANA; ¢@Famil name of a Cey- 
tion and production of the raw inaterial with | lon tree which grows to ‘about twelve inches in 
which he works, he generally finds it quite im-| diameter, and eighteen feet in height. In ap- 
possible to obtain any really sound and | pearance it resembles English oak. ‘The native 
useful information. In such cases, if he is | carpenters use it in boats and vessels’ frames, 
‘man of energy and of capital, he often | knees, &c.—Hdye, Ceylon. — 

is at the cost of sending out a perfectly! (8515) VELLE AERE, the Tamil name of a 
qualified person to some distant part of the Ceylon tree which is white Aere. It grovwe to 
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| VENERIDZL. 

about twelve ot eighteen inches in diameter, and 
twenty feet in height. It is alight wood, and 
is generally converted into catamarans, - being 


considered useful for that purpose only.— 


Edye. ‘Ceylon. 

(8516) VELLE NEALEA, the Malayala 
name of a Ceylon tree which grows to about ten 
inches in diameter, and ten feet in height. ‘The 
branches of this tree are very strong, and are 


used for the frames of native vessels.-5Hdye, 


Ceylon. : 

(8517) VELL VIEN, the Tamil name of 
a Ceylon tree which is about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and eight feet in height. Its strength 
and durability lead the natives te prefer it to 
other wood for the purpose of supports to huts. 
---Hidye. Ceylon. 

(8518) VELLUM. A fine, white, smooth, 
kind of parchment, made of calfs-skin.—Jaudh- 
ner". 

(8519) VELVET. 

Velours, Fr. ’ Mukhmull, Guz. Hinp. 
Sammet, GER, Velluto, Ir. 

A beautiful silken fabric, having a soft shag 
or pile on the outside. Velvet is also made of 
cotton, a strong kind of which ealled Fedveteen, 
is used for men’s apparel. —Faulhuer. 

(8520) VENDIELLIA, a genus of plants be- 
Jonging to the natural order Scrophucariacee. 
‘The species are natives of warm parts of the world 
suchas India, Burma, China, and Brazil, forming 
simoth or hairy herbs, with tetragonal stems ; 
leaves opposite, usually toothed. 

(8521) VENERIDJU, a family of Conchifer- 
ous Aollusea. 

The genus Veaws of Linneus was arranged by 
him inthe second section (Bivalvia: Conch2) of 
his Lestacea Mollusca Simplicia, obtecta Tesla 
Culcarea, between Donaxv and Spondylus. 

Dr. J. KE. Gray places the Veneride as the 
first family of his order Plyllopoda, with the 
following genera :—<Artemis, Cytherea, Meroe, 
Gratelupia, Trigona, Ohione, Circe, Dosina, 
Mercenaria, Anomalocardia, Cypreia, Venus, 
Tupes, Venerupis, and Clementia. 

The Peneride are immediately followed in 
Dr. Gray’s arrangement by the Cyrentde, which 
comprise — the following genera :—Cyrena, 
Gelunia, Velorita, Cyclas, and Pisidium. 

The Cardiade immediately follow. Wood- 
ward, in his * Manual,’ places the Veneride le- 
tween the Cyprinide and Mactrida, aud includes 
in it the fullowing genera :—/etus, Cytherea, 
Meroe, Trigona, Artemis, Lucinopsis, Tapes, Ve- 
nerups, Petricola, and ‘@laucomya. Our limits 


will only permit the illustration of this family by 


the notice of a few Asiatic genera. 
(85.22) Cyrena. on! 
(8523) OC. fusceda is brownish-green, with 
numerous transverse subimbricate furrows ; vio- 
let within and at the umbones; the lateral teeth 


ag Of these V. verrucosa, V. plicata, 


VERAETAL. 
It is a native of the Chinese rivers and those of 
the Levant. | 

(8524) Megadesma. 

(8525) M. radiatum (Gala‘hea radiata, Lam, 
Potanophila radiata, Sow.) Under the epidertnis 
milk-white, marked with violet towards its base, 
and ornamented with violet rays, generally from 
two to four in number. It is found in the rivers 
of Ceylon and of India. 

Cytherea occurs fossil below the Chalk. 

Venus.—Shell equivalve, inequilateral, trans- 
verse, or suborbicular. Three cardinal teeth, 
approximated in each valve; the lateral ones 
diverging at the umbo. External ligament cover- 
ing the external anterior fissure. ~ 

‘The number of species recorded by M. Desh- 
ayes in his ‘Tables is 11 recent and 43 fossil 


V. gatlina, V. decussata, V. radiata, V. Brong- 
Ve. geograyhica, and V. 


niarli, V. dysera, 
paphia, are noted as recent and fossil (tertiary). 
—Lug. Cye. 

(8526) VENGA MARAM. 
Yepi; Vriksha, Can. | Yapa Chettoo, Ten. 

This is reckoned by the Natives of the Cir- 
cars a very useful wood, it is of a reddish 
colour and is employed in making doors and 
windows and other common purposes. It is 
In common use both for building and for 
furniture in the Masulipatam district, it is a 
every heavy wood but not strong, when used 
| for rafters, it should be cut very broad in’ com- 
| parison to its thickness.— Rodde, M_S.S, 

(8527) VENGULA CYAM, the Tanil name 
ofa Ceylon tree of little value. It grows to 
about twelve inches in .diameter, and six feet 
high ; and prodices a fruit: which is not made 
use of.—Hdye, Ceylon. 

($528) VENTILAGO, a genus of Plants 
consisting of only a single species, belonging to 
the natural order Riawnacee. The calyx is 5- 
parted ; the corolla 5-petalled ; stamens 5 ; germ 
2-celled, hid in the crenulated flat disc; style 
2-cleft. Samara half superior, globose, long- 
winged, l-seeded ; embryo erect With perisperm. 
The species /. maderaspatava is common in 
different parts of India, from the peninsula to 
the north-western provinces ; it is also found in 

‘the Indian islands, as it is figured and described 
(Rumph., ‘Herb. Amb,’ 5. t, 2) by the name of 
Funis viminalis. It forms a large climbing shrub 
with stiff branches ; is often dicecious, with flow- 
ers having an offensive smell, not unlike that of 
Sterculia fatida.—Eug Cyc. a 
(8529) VERAETAL,the Tamil wame of a Cey- 
lon tree which grows to about fourteen inches 
in diameter, and eight feet high. H resembles 
mahogany, but is capable of a more brilliant 
polish ; the natives use it for superior purposes. 
It produces a kind of fruit which is of little use- 


ee 


very much elongated transversely and dentilated. '—Edye, Ceylon. — 
2008 


VERBENA AUBLETIA. 


(3530) VERAM PELOW, the Malayala and 
Tamil name of a Ceylon tree known by that of 
Jackwood. ‘This tree is common throughout In- 
dia, and is of great value to the natives, its fruit 
and nuts forming a considerable part of their 
fyvod. The wood when cut is yellow, but, when 
exposed to the air, turns as darkas mahogany, 
to which it is superior in brilliancy. It is ge- 
nerally used in articles of furniture for the Europe- 
ans, and for house-work, and is considered hand- 
some : the largest tree of this kind which I have 
seen was about three feet in diameter, and from 
thirty to thirty-five feet high. In Canara, this 
was the wood which ‘Tipu Sultan used for his 
vessels at Honore, where his naval depot was 
formed.—Edye, Ceylon. 

(3531) VERATRUM NIGRUM. Metan- 
Tuacem. This genus takes its name from the dark 
colour of its roots. ‘The flowers are mostly white, 
dark purple, and green. It is cultivated in a 
rich garden soil by seed, or dividing the roots, 
which contain powerful medicinal properties.— 
Riddell. 

(8532) VERBENACEA, Verbens, a natural 
order of Exogenous Plauts. ‘The species are 
trees or shrubs, sometimes only herbaceous plants, 
with generally opposite, simple, or compound 
leaves without stipules. ‘The flowers are in op- 
posite corymbs or spiked alternately, sometimes 
in dense heads, and very seldom axillary or 
solitary. ‘Lhe calyx is tubular, persistent, infe- 
rior; thecorolla is hvypogynous , monopetalous, 
tubular, deciduous, generally with an irregular 
limb ; the stamens 4, didynamons, seldom equal, 
occasionally 2; ovary 9-4-celled ; ovules erect 
or pendulous, solitary or twin; style 1; stigma 
bifid or undivided ; fruit nucamentaceous, soime- 
times berried, composed of two or four, nucules 
in astate of adhesion ; seeds erect or pendulous, 
wlbumen none, or in verv stuall quantity ; em- 
bryo always erect. (Lindley.) The great dif- 
ference between these plants and those of 
Lamiacece or Labiat# consists in their concrete 
carpels, terminal style, and the absence of oil- 
vlands from their leaves. 


($533) VERBENA, a genus of Plants, the type | 


of the natural order Verdegacee. Most of the 
species of this genus are weeds, and are gene- 
rally inhabitants of Europe and North America. 
The genus is known by a tubular calyx with 5 
teeth, one of them generally shorter than the 
rest: a tubular corolla with the limb rather un- 
equal, 5-cleft; the stamens included, and some- 
tines only 2; the: seds-2 or 4, inclosed du a 
thin evanescent pericarp.—Zng. Cyc. : 


_ These pretéy little flowering plants do not enr | 
dure the heat, require shelter nid good drainage | 


during the hot months. Propagated by layers aud 
cuttings. —Juffrey. | - 3 

($534) VERBENA AUBLETIA, Rose-co- 
loured Vervain, is a native of North America, in 
Georgia and the Carolinas, and was first brought 





VERDIGRIS. 


to Europe in 1774. It is known by its fine pink 
or crimson flowers.—Zug. Cyc. 

(8535) VERBENA OFFICINALIS. Common 
Vervain, has 4 stamens with an erect somewhat 
hispid stem ; the leaves lanceolate, incigo-serrate, 
or trifid, with the segments cut rough; the 
spikes filiform, somewhat panicled, and the 
flowers rather remote. ‘This plant is common in 
England. It is not foundin Ireland. It is an 
inhawgtant also of Australia. ‘This is the ‘ holy 
herb, of Dioscorides, who ascribed great 
powers to it, especially in incantations, In 
most countries where it prows it seeins to have 
been invested with extraordinary powers. It at 
one time entered into the composition of various 
charms and love-philters, and has even now a 
popular reputation for predisposing persone 
favourably towards those who adminisier a 
dose to them.—Huwg. Cyc. It is a ‘native 
of the warm parts of Europe, this plant 
is described as astringent, febrifuve, &ce. 
but has fallen into just neglect. Still among the 
ancient Greeks and Gauls it held the highest 
place in popular estimation ; it was used to purify 
the altars, and formed the crowns of heralds and 
ambassadors. ‘The Druids gathered it with the 
same marks of veneration as_ the misseltoe, next 
to which it was revered. Formerly employed 
extensively as a medicine it was also the base of 
nunerous philters, or love potions, and hence 
derived its name of Venerts reva, or source of 
love.—O Shaughnessy, p. 484. It is well known 
for its strong aromatic lemon scent. It grows 
from cuttings or layers, and no doubt would 
also from seed, as it blossoms freely. — Riddell. 

(8536) VERBENA ‘TRIPHYLLA., Tus 
LEMON SCENTED VERBENA. 

Peela-Bhungara Duk, 

Tiemon-Scented Vervain, has panicled spikes 
with minutely distantly-toothed leaves, three in 
a whorl; stem shrubby. This plant is a native 
of Chili. It is used on the continent for making 
an infusion, which, when cold, is administered 
as acooling drink in fevers, slight catarrhs, &c. 
Eng. Cyc. Riddell. 

(8537) VERDA CANARA, the Tamil name 
of a Ceylon tree which grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and from forty to sixty feet 
high. At times some of the country vessels get 
their masts from this tree: it is not durable or 
strong.— Edye, Ceylon, 

(8538) VERDIGRIS. 
Copper. * 


SUB-ACET4TE OF 





Zungar, ARAB, Zungar, Pens. 
{ dingal, Casu. { Jar, Rus. 
aeert-de-gris, Fr. Cardenillo, Verdete, Ver- 
SGrunspan, GER. | degris, Sp. 
‘Chungal, Guz. Hinp. | 


Pittalata, Sans, 
Vungalap-patchci, Tam. 
Zenghalie-patse, TEL. | 


‘Verderame, Ir. 

. Cupri-subscetas, Lat. 
Sennang, - M41. ed a 
A kind of rust of copper, of a beautiful blu- 
igh green colour, formed from the corrosion of 
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VERNICIA. 


copper by fermented vegetables. It is extensive- 
ly used by painters, and in dyeing; and to some 


extent in medicine —Fax/kuer. 


(8539) VERDITER. A blue pigment, ge- 
nerally made by decomposing a solution of sul- 
of chalk.— 


phate of copper, with the addition 
Faulkner. 
(8540) VERJUICE. 
Verjus, Fr. 7 
Agrest. Ger. | 


Agresto. It. 
Agraz, Se. | 


A kind of harsh vinegar, made of the FH ress- 


ed juice of the wild-apple or crab. The term 


is also applied to the expressed juice of unripe 


grapes.— Naulkner. 

(8541) VERMICELLI. | 
Meelneepen, Proppen, Save, Guz. Hinp. 

UT. Vermicelli, Tagliolini, It. 
Vermicelli, Fr. Alterias Sp. 
Nudeln, Ger. | Seme Tam. Trt. 

A thready paste, formed of flour and water 
used in soups, &c. Lndian vermicelli is eaten in a 
boiled state, mixed with sugarand milk.—Faw/k- 
ner. Vermicelli, or Vermichelly is an Italian 
composition of various edible articles, reduced to 
apaste, and formed into slender wormlike 
pieces, from whence its name. Locksoy isa 
kind of Vermicelli, prepared from rice at Cochin 
China, and thence exported in considerable 
quantity to Japan and China, where it is much 
esteemed. It is transparent, and gives a consis- 
tence to soup. Chinese Locksoy is opaque, and 
less esteemed.—Des. Comp. 

(8542) VERNANGU, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which is also named mast-wood. It 
is light, and is used by the natives for the masts 
and yards of small vessels. It grows to about 
twenty inches in diameter, and from twenty to 
forty feet inheight. It produces a fruit or seed 
similar to that of the Peon.— Edye, Ceylon. 


(8543) VERNICTA, a name applied by Lour- 
eiro to a Plant of Cochin-China, which is well 
known as yielding an oil, and which belongs to 
the same genus as another plant, also vielding 
an oil, in China and Japan. By Thunberg the 
latter plant was called Dryandra, but that name 
being appropriated to a genus of Proteacea, 
these oil-trees are now referred to the genus 
Eleococca of Commerson. This genus belongs 
to the natural order Euphorbiaceae. £. verrucosa 
the Dryandra oleifera of Lamarck, and the D. 
cordata of Vhunberg, is a native of Japan, where, 
he states, it is called Abrassin: the oil expressed 
from its seeds is used both as an*article of diet 
aud for affording light. The Chinese are said 
to call the oil Mouyeou, and the fruit from 
which it is obtained Mouyou. The. tree culti- 





vated in Bourbon is there called Arbre d’Huile, 


where an oil is likewise obtained by submitting 
the almonds of the seeds to pressure. . mon- 
tuna, the Vernicia montana of Loureiro, is a na- 
tive of China and Cochin-China: it yields a 


clear yellowish fatty oil, which is employed to ! 
2010 


VERONICA. 


protect wood from the influence of air and water 
It is sometimes mixed with the real varnish a 
those countries, which it makes more liquid, byt 
less valuable as a resin. — Eng. Oye. 

(8544) VERNONIA, nained after W. Vernon 
a genus of Plants belonging to the natural ord; 
Composite. Vernonia (Serratula, Roxb.) an- 
thelmintica is a pretty, large, erect, annual species 
common on dry uncultivated ground and rub. 
bish in different parts of India, flowering dur- 
ing the cold season. The dark-coloured seeds 
are extremely bitter, and considered powerfully 
anthelmintic. They are also employed as an_ in. 
gredient in compounds prescribed in snake- 
bites.— ing Qye. Dr. Wight gives Vernonia 
conyzoides, 829, 1376 ; multiflora, 1084 ; Neil. 
gherrensis, 1078 ; pectiniformis, 1077 ; salvie- 
folia, 1072 ; and Wightiana, 1079. 

(8545) VERNONIA AN‘THELMINTICA, 
PurpLe FLeaBane, Linn. 
Caat Siragum, ‘I'am. Adivie Zeelacara, Trn. 
Kalie Zeerie, Dux. | Kanana Zeeraka, Says. 


. The Oil. 
Wild cummin seed Oil, | Caat seeragum yennai, 
Ena. ‘Tam 


The seeds are extremely bitter, small, and dark 
coloured. They are considered as powerfully 
anthelmintic, and are also an ingredient of a 
compound powder which is occasionally pres- 
cribed in cases of snake bites. Rheede tells us 
that an infusion of them is given on the Malabar 
coast, for couzhs and in flatulencies. See Hort. 
Mal. part 2d. p.40.—<ins Mat. Med. p. 74. 
Amongst new fibres appears a sample of 
Vernonia anthelmintica. It is rather hard but 
this may possibly be the result of bad cleaning. 
—M. ELT. R. 


(8546) VERNONIACEA, a tribe of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Composite. They 
are distinguished from Lactuces by their corolla, 
which is not ligulate, and from every other tribe 
by their style, which is the same as that possessed 
by Lactucea, ‘There are several genera of plants 
belonging to this tribe, which are chiefly inhabi- 
tants of America: there are a few in Asia and 
Africa, but none in Europe.— Zug. Cye. | 

(8547) VERONICA, a genus of Plants be- 
longing to the natural order Scrophuluriacee. 
The species consist of herbs, undershrubs, or 
shrubs, with opposite, alternate, or verticillate 
leaves. The flowers are of ablue, white, or red 
colour and are arranged in spikes or racemes ; 
calyx is campanulate or compressed, 4-5-parted ; 
the corolla rotate; witha very short tube, a 4- 


‘parted spreading limb ; all the segments entire, 
the upper one the broadest ; the stamens are 2, 


situated at the sides of the upper segment of the 
corolla, civerging : anthers 2-celled; stigmas 
hardly thickened. The fruit a capsule, with a 


septum in the middle or bipartible. The species 


of the genus ate exceedingly numerous ; they are 
distributed over all‘parts of “the world, and are 


VESPID.t. 


specially abundant in temperate climates. The 
dora of Great Britain contains about 20 species. 
_- lng. Cye. 

(8548) VERONICA. The species of this enus, 
are common pretty annuals, with blue flowers 
_-cultivated in any good garden soil by seed, or 
division of the roots.—ug. Cye. 

(3549) VERONICA BECCABUNGA. SpPgEp- 
WELL. A favourite popularremedy in Europe 
in coughs,chronic visceral affections, and dyspep- 
cia. It contains a little tannic acid and muci 
lage, but no more remarkable ingredient. It is 
no longer employed in regular medical practice. 
_--(? Shaughnessy, p. 478. 

($550) VERONICA OFFICINALIS. A 
similar plant, is officinal in the French Codex. 
There are several Indian species —O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 473. . 

($551) VERONICA SPICATA, Spiked Speed- 
well, has its flowers on a spiked raceme.— Lug. 
Cyc. 

“(§552) VESPA MAGNIFICA, Sm. An 
enormous hornet nearly two inches long was 
brought to Dr. Hooker at Choongtam in Sikkim 
alive in a cleft-stick, lolling out its great thorn-like 
sting, from which drops of a milky poison dis- 
tilled: its sting is said to produce fatal. fevers 
in men and cattle, which may very well be the 
case, judging from that of a smaller kind, which 


lelt great pain in his hand for two days, while 
a feeling of numbness remained in the arm for 


several weeks. It is culled ‘‘ Vok” by the Jsepchas 
the common name for any bee: its lervee are 
said to be greedily eaten, as are those of various 
allied insects.— Hooker, Him. Jour. Vol. IL. p. 26. 

(8558) VESPIDA, a family of Insects be- 
longing to the order Hymenoptera. It comprises 
the species of the genus Vespa of Linnzeus, of 
which the common Wasp and the Hornet are 
fauiliar examples. ‘They were formed into a 
family by Latreille, under the name of Diplop- 
tera, afterwards changed into Diplopteryga by 
Kirby. ‘They form the third and last division 
of the first sub-section (Praedones), of the second 
section (Aculeata) of Hymenoptera, in West- 
wood’s revision of Latreille’s arrangement. 
When at rest they fold their wings throughout 
their entire length, whence their distinctive ap- 
pellation. The wings of all the insects of the 
family have a similar neuration, their eyes are 


lunate, and there are glands at the extremity of 
The four wings have one mar- 


the labrum. 
ginal and three perfect submarginal cells, 
with an incomplete terminal submarginal cell. 
Among the Waspsare insects of the most dis- 


similar habits ; some solitary, others living in 


societies, some phytophagous others carnivorous. 
Such as are social rival the bees in the compli- 


cated instincts which regulate their societies. 


At first sight these great differences of manners 
would seem to point to a classification superior 
to that founded on such unimportant characters 


sent.to Chiswick in, 


VICIA. 


as the folding of the wings, &c. -But when we 
find on further inquiry that the latter apparent- 
lv insignificant distinctions correspond to essen- 


lial moditications of structure common to all the 
insects of the family, we are led to conclude that 


among the Wasps, structure, and not. economy, 


is the real source of essential character. 

The Solitary Wasps, each species® of which 
comprises mules and females only, constitu e% Ri 
family Kumenide. The yenera Aumenes and 
Odyr&us belong vo it. The habits of the Soli- 
tary Wasps are intersting. Reaumur informs 
us that the Odynerus murarius (Vesna muraria) 
of Tstuneus makes a hole several inches deep in 
the sand, or in the sides of walls, constructing a 
tube of earthy paste, at first straight, and then 
curved atits entrance. In this ourrow it con- 
structs its cells, aud deposits in the cavity of the 
interior cell from 8 to 12 little green caterpillars 
arranging them spirally in layers above each other. 
In the midst of these it deposits its eggs, then 
closes the mouth of the hole with the matenals of 
the tube, which it had used as a sort of seaffold. 
The larvee when hatched feed upon the cater- 
pillars. The Social Wasps constitute the re- 
stricted family of Vespide of Westwood, the Po- 
listides of Saint Fargeau. They live in nuimer- 
ous societies, consisting of males, females, and 
heuters, which are temporary, being dissolved at 
the approach of winter. ‘The mandibles of the 
Vespide proper are not longer than broad, and 
are broadly and obliquely truucated at their ex- 
tremities.— Hing. Oye. 

(8554) VIBURNUM, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Caprifoliacee. The 
species consist of shrubs with opposite petiolate 
leaves and corymbose flowers. ‘Lhe limb of the 
calyx is 5-cleft, permanent ; the corolla rotate, 
subcampanulate, and tubular ; the fruit a berry, 
ovate or globose, with 1 seed by abortion, and 
crowned by the calycine teeth. The species are 
natives of Europe, America, and Asia, and are 
of easy culture in British gardens. Some of 
them were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
though the species have not been always iden- 
tified —Eng. Cyc. All the varieties of Laurus- 
tinus are hardy shrubs, are evergreen, and bear 
the climate of Great Britain well; most of them 
blossom from November till April, and some- 





times during May and June.—Eug. Cyc. Dr. Wight 
gives Virburnum acuminatum, 1021 ; capitella- 
tum, 1022; hebanthum, 1023; lantana, 1024; 
opulus, 1024 


;, Wightianum, 1024. 
(8555) VIBURNUM PLICATUM, and 7. 


macrocephalum two gorgeous Chinese plants were 


845.— Fortune's Tea districts, 


page q. mae! ; 
(8556) VICIA, a genus of Plants belonging 

to the natural order Leguminosae. The species 

are usually climbing herbs with abruptly pinnate 


leaves, with many pairs of leaflets ; the common 


petiole terminating in a tendyil at the apex, 
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which is mostly branched; the stipules’ are se- 
mis agittate in form, and the peduncles axillary, 


}- or many-flowered ; the calyx is tubular, 5- 


cleft or 5-toothed, the two upper teeth shortest ; 
the corolla papilionaceous: the stamens diadel- 


phous ; the style filiform, being at right angles 


with the ovary, villous on the upper side, and on 


the under Side beneath the apex; the lezume 1- 


cMed, many-seeded, oblong; the seeds witha 
lateral ovalor linear hilum. The species of this 
gens are very numerous.—Fug. Cye. 

(8557) VICIA BIENNIS, Biennial Vetch, 
has about 12 lanceolate glabrous leaflets. 

(8558) VICIA BLTIHLYNICA, Rough Podded 
Purple Vetch, has stalked mostly solitary flow- 
erseeHing. Cyc. 

(8559) VICIA CRACCA, Tufted Vetch. 

(8560) VICIA LUTEA, Rough-Podded Yel- 
low Vetch, has sessiJe solitary flowers. 

(8561) VICIA PISLFORMIS, Pea-like Vetch 
is a quite smooth plant 

(8562) VICIA SATIVA, common Vetch, or 
Tare, has leaves with tendrils, 

($563) VICIA SEPIUM, Bush-Vetch, has 
flowers mostly in fours, somewhat stalked. 

(3564) VICIA SYLVATICA, the Wood 
Vetch, has many flowered peduncles longer than 
the leaves 

(8565) VICOA, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Cumposite, and sub-tribe 
Inulea.—Hng. Cyc. Dr Wight gives Vicoa In- 
dica, 1148 

(8566) VICTORIA REGIA. Nympnaa- 
ch.£ —* This beautiful water lily has been 
successfully raised in the Botanical garden at 
Calcutta from seed sent by Dr. Wallich from 
England on the 9th of September 1851. Jt 
was received and sown in the garden on 
the 6th of Noveinber following, where it lay 
in a dormant state until the 23d of April 1853. 
On the 13th of May same year, the seedling had 
made a healthy growth and was transferred on 
that date to the mound. prepared for it in the 
tank. The largest leaf when planted out was 
little more than three inches in diameter. ‘The 
total number of leaves produced up to the dth 
of September were forty-four, fifteen of which 
were on the plant in different stages of develop- 
ment, when the firat flower had made its ap- 
pearanee on the surface of the water, the 
largest leaf produced up to that time measured 
4 feet 5} inches in diameter. The first flower- 
bud appeared partly above the water on the 
morning of the 6th September and by sunset 
the same evening had partly expanded the flower 
which closed up the next morning, and finally 
opened again at sun-set the sime evening.”— 





Vol. 8, 1853. Riddeti. 


(8567) VILLARSIA, a genus of Plante be-| 


longing to the-natural order Gentianacee, named 


VINCA MAJOR. 


ealyx : asubrotate corolla with spreading limb, 
the segmenuta with a flat dise.; 2-lobed stiginas, 
the lobes toothed ; 5 hypogynous glands ; a }- 
celled 2-valved or valveless capsule ; seeds nak- 
ed, or girted with amembranous margin. ‘There 
are about 16 species of this genus. ‘These are 
either aquatic .or marsh plants, with alternate 
entire leaves and yellow. flowers. ‘hey are in- 
habitants of all parts of the world.. One only is 
a native of Kurepe—Hvg Cye. a 

(8568) VILLARSIA INDICA, aristata, and 
nympheoides occur in every part of India, and 
afford a good bitter.—O’SA. p. 450. 

(8569) VILLARSIA NYMPHAOIDES, 
Nympheea-like Villarsia, is a floating plant, 
with orbicular-cordate leaves; the peduncles 
sinvle-fluwered, and aggregate ; the segments of 
the corolla cilinte. It isa uative of Denmark, 
Ilolland, Sweden, Germany, Piedinont, and of 
Siberia. It is feund in ditches and slow-running 
streams. Itis also a native of Great Britain, 
though compratively a rare plant. It is found 
in the Thames, in the recesses of the shores near 
Waltom Bridge, near Botley Bridge, Godstow 
Bridge, and Hinksey Ferry. It oceurs also in the 
fens of Lincolnshire and in Yorkshire. It is a beau- 
tiful plant, and may be easily cultivated. It has 
a large yellow flower, which is curiously plaited. 
It is a very abundant plant in Holland, fre- 
quently covering large tracts of the canals with 
its beautiful vellow flowers and dark-green leaves. 
-- Eng. Cyc.Vellarsia Nympheoides grows in every 
part of Hindoostan; in Cashmere it vegetates 
onthe lakes, and is given, as food, to cows, in 
the belief that it increases their milk.— Thirty 


five years in the East by Dr. Honig. p. 364. 


(8570) VINCA (from * vinco,’ to bind), a 
genus of Plants belonging to the natural order 
Apnocynacee. It has a salver-shaped corolla, 
with the tube longer than the calyx, and the 
throat bearded ; the segments of the limb flat, 
Oblique, 5-lobed, truncate at the apex; 5 sta- 
mens inserted in the throat inclosed with short 
filaments. Five or six species of this genus have 
been described ; they are creeping, suffruticose, 


or herbaceous plants, with smooth shining oppo- 
site leaves, with blue, purple, or white flowers, 


seated on solitary axillary alternate peduncles. 
They are natives of Europe, in shady places.— 
Ling. Cye. | oe aa 

(8571) VINCA MAJOR, Greater Periwinkle. 
Its flowers.are of # fine purple-blue colour, and 
are larger than those-of any other species. ‘The 
English name, Periwinkle, seems to be derived 


from the French, Pervenche. In Chaucer’s time 


Journal of the Agri Horticultural Society, Cal. | it was called Perwinke :—_ 


“ There sprang the violet al newe,. 
And fresh perwinke rich of hewe.” 


~ In olden times great virtues -were attributed 


after Villars, a Freach botanist: It. has a. 5-parted | to the Periwinkle; amongst other things, Cul- 
| $012 = | 
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pepper says, “the leaves of the Periwinkle eaten 
by man and wile together do cause love between 
them.” In Italy this plant is called Fiore di 
Morte, from the practice of making garlands of 
it in sorceries and incantations, hence the French 
still call it Violette does Sorciers.— Hug. Cyc. 

(85372) VINCA MINOR, Lesser Periwinkle, 
has procumbent stems ; the flowering stems usu- 
ally erect. It isa native of Europe, in the same 
situations as the last, and is often found in Great 
Britain. 

(8573) VINCA PUSILLA. Syzx. V. parviflora. 
Roxb. Fl. Ind. ii. p. 1. Common in the Kast In- 
dies. A sinall erect annual, stein smooth. Ap- 
plied in India as an external stimulant in lum- 
hago.  Royle.—O Shaughnessy, p. 448. 

(8574) VINEGAR. | 

Khull, Anan. 

‘{'soo, CHIN. 

Kadidia, CyNG. 

Azyn, Dut. 

Vinaigre, FR. 

Essig, Grr. 

Sirka. Guz, H1inp. 

Aceto, It. 

Acetum, Lat. | 

Is an impure Acetic Acid, of which several 
varieties are known in commerce, such as, wine, 
malt, sugar, toddy &c., vinegar. It 1s exten- 
sively emploved for pickling, in domestic 


Chooka, Mat. 
Sirka PRs. 
Vinagre Pout. 
Ukzus, Rus, 
Vinagre, Sp. 
Ganchica SANS. 
Kadi, Tam. 

Polla neeloo, Tr. 


cookery &¢c.—Faulkner. Acetic Acid is the 
volatile principle to the presence of which, 
diluted with variable proportions of water, 
vinegar owes its aroma and pungency. ‘This 


aci(l exists, ready formed, in notable quantity in 
certain plants, as Sambucus niger or black elder 
Phenix dactylifera or Date tree, and Rhus typhe- 
nus. It may be readily generated by the fer- 
mentation of various vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, especially the former. For commercial 
purposes it is made from certain vegetable and 
spirituous infusions, as those of the grape, malt, 
and the sugar cane; but any vegetable infusion 
capable of yielding alcohol will also, when ex- 
posed to the necessary conditions furnish vine- 
var. In most cases, and indeed whenever vine- 
var is manufactured on a large scale, and the vi- 
nous or alcoholic fermentation precedes the acetous 
the vinegar is’ formed entirely at the expense 
of the alcohol. But the conversion of alcohol 
into acetic acid it is said, ought not to be re- 
garded as essential to acetification, since some 
vegetable and animal infusions become sour, 
from the formation of acetic acid, without any 
previous generation of alcohol. Acetic acid may 
be formed directly from the vapour of crude al- 
cohol or spirits of wine in communication with 
‘the atmosphere, through either an ignited plati- 
num wire, or by means of the black powder 
obtained by boiling protochlorine of platinum 
and potash with the alcohol. In Germany where 


thie price of alcohol is very low, vinegar has been | 


manufactured on a large scale on this principle. ¢ 
mh 7 6) or 
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The process is thus described by Dr. Ure. Under 
a large case, which for experimental purposes 
may be made of glass, several saucer-shaped dish- 
es of pottery or wood are to be placed in rows 
upon shelves over each other, a few inches apart. 
A portion of the black platina powder, moisten- 
el, being suspended over each dish, let as much 
vinous spirits be put into them as the oxygen of 
the included air shall be adequate to acidify. 
This quantity may be inferred from the fact that 
1000 cubic inches of air can oxygenate 110 
grains of absolute alcohol, converting them into 
122 grains of absolute acetic acid, and sixty 
four grains and a half of water. The above sim- 
ple apparatus is to be set in a light place (in 
suushine if convenient), at a temperature of from 
68° to 86° Fahr, and the evaporation of the al- 
cohol is to be promoted by hanging several leaves 
of porous paper in the case, with the bottom 
edyves dipped in the spirit. In the course of a 
few minutes a most interesting phenomenon will 
be perceived. The mutual action of the platina 
and the alcohol will be displaved by an increase 
of temperature and a generation of acid vapours 
which condensing on the sides of the glass case, 
trickle in streams to the bottom. ‘Lhis striking 
transformation continues till all the oxygen of the 
air be consumed. If we wish then to renew 
the process we must open the case for a little 
and replenish it with air. With a box of twelve 
cubic feet in capacity and with a provision of 
seven or eight ounces of platina powder, we can 
in the course of a day convert one pint of alco- 
hol into pure acetic acid, fit for every purpose 
culinary or chemical with from twenty to thirty 
of the platina powder, which does not waste, we 
may transform daily nearly 300 pounds of bad 
spirits into the finest vinegar. Thongh English 
revenue laws preclude the adoption of this elegant 
process upon the manufacturing scale in that 
country it may be regarded as one ofthe greatest 
triumphs of chemistry where art has rivalled 
nature in one of her most mysterious ope- 
rations. It is therefore evident that much 
of the success of any process adopted for 
the manufacture of vinegar will depend up- 
on the manner in which the mother liquor 
is exposed to the atmosphere, that is upon 
the constant renewal of the air and the extent 
of surface exposed to its action the conversion 
of alcohol into acetic acid taking place only on 
the surface of the liquid. The knowledge of the 
fact that atmospheric air is indispensable to ace- 
tification explains why wine and beer which 
when inclosed in air-tight vessels undergo no 
change as soon as they are exposed to the air 
rapidly pass into the acetous fermentation. A 
second“tiecessary condition is the presence of a 
substance capable of exciting fermentation, that 
isa ferment. In vegetable infusions as those of 





the grape and malt, the nitrogenised principles 
coutained in them chiefly gluten, act as the fer- 
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: VINEGAR. 

ment. Vinegar itself, vinegar yeast, lees beer 
yeast, leavened bread, and many other - similar 
matters all of which contain gluten are capable 
of exciting fermentation and so promoting the 
generation of acetie acid. Experience has shown 
that the best ferment for induciag the transfor- 
mation of alcohol into acetic acid. is a portion 
of ready-made vinegar itself. A third condition 
which though not like the former essential yet 
greatly hastens the conversion ‘ia an increased 
temperature varving considerably in different 
cases but sometimes yeaching as-high as 190 
Fahr. When any spirtuous liquor is exposed 
under ‘the conditions requisite for acetification 
the following phenomena are observed to occur 
in succession. However clear the liquid may 
have been at first it quickly becomes turbid, cur- 
rents or movements are soon’ visible in it, it is 
said in common language to be on the work. 
Slimy particles collect on the surface gradually 
forming a scum and which after a time falls as a 
sediment to the bottom. The Germans call this 
scum, vinegar mother, since it is capable of excit- 
ing acetification in fresh portions of liquid. 
During the process the temperature of the liquid 
rises and the peculiar aroma of vinegar becomes 
diffused in the surrounding air. Assoon as all the 
alcohol has become converted into acetic acid 
the temperature falls to that of the atmosphere, 
the motion ceases, the liquid becomes clear and 
bright and its couversion into vinegar is com- 
plete. The four principal kinds of  vine- 
gar met with in commerce are wine vinegar, 
malt vinegar, sugar vinegar, and wood vinegar. 
The first three of these depend upon fermenta- 
tion and result from the change of alcohol into 
acetic acid, while wood vinegar is obtained with- 
out the intervention of fermentation by the des- 
tructive distillation of wood. The principal 
adulterations of vinegar are, Dilution with 
water, the addition of sulphuric acid, the substi- 
tution of pyroligneous for acetic acid, the use of 
burnt sugar as a colouring agent, and occasion- 
ally the addition of acrid substances as chillies 
and grains of Paradise. ‘The presence of sul- 
phurie acid-in British vinegar is not in itself to 
be regarded as an adulteration, since the addition 
of one part toa thousand is permitted by law. 
It is only when the quantity present exceeds 
this that it is to be considered as constituting 
an injurious and ijlegal adulteration. Dr. Hassall 
found, - —_ 


ist. That the amount, of acetic acid, the most. 
important constituent of vinegar, varies greatly. 


in different samples, the highest per-centage 
being 5.10 and ‘the lowest 2.29 or less than half 
the firet amount. | , 


2nd. That singe the standard No, 24 vinegars: 
submitted to analysis’ range for the most part } addition of Acetate of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver, 
considerably over four per cent, vinegar to be: 
deemed good ought to contain ‘certainly not Jess 


Le ze hm! 
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VINEGAR. 
than four per cent of real acid.— Food aud its 
adulterations, p. 368.- 7 

(8575) Acetum, 1... Acetum Gallicum, E. Ace. 
tux. Vini, D. Vinegar, L. French or Wine Vine- 
gar. &. D. Though the L. C. does not distin- 
gitish Foreign from British Vinegar, yet as -by 
their tests thay required only pure Vinegar to 
be used, if may. treated of with the Foreign 
Vinegar. i, eras oS 

Ju. Yellowish ; of a peculiar odour ; f 3 1 satu- 
rates Carbonate of Soda gr. ix. and Sol. Chloride 
of Barium produces in this quantity not above 
l-l4 gr. of Sulph. of Baryta. Its colour is not 
altered by Sulphuretted Hydrogen. the Sul- 
phate of Baryta is equivalent to the quantity of 
Sul. (1 part in 1000) which is allowed by the 
excise Jaws to be added. ‘The Sulph. Hydrogen 
will indicate the presence of Lead. ‘The colour 
aud odour are indications of purity, and the So- 
da will prove its strength. Wine Vinegar, ac- 
cording to the KE. P., has a Sp. Gr. of 1.0)-4 to 
1.022  Aiomonia in slight excess causes a pur- 
plish muddiness, and slowly a purplish precipi- 
late. Inf 3 iv. complete precipitation takes place 
of all the Sulphuric acid present with Sol. of 
Nitrate of Baryta TH xxx. K. 

(8576) Acetum Brittanicum, EB. British Vine- 
gar. British Vinegars are usually much paler, 
but sometimes much darker, from the presence of 
extractive and other matters, than the White 
Wine Vinevar, and are cleficient in aroma. They 
often contain a much larger than the recognised 
proportion of Sulphuric acid, besides some Lime. 
The E. P. gives as tests of its bein sufficiently 
pure, that it has a Sp Gr. of 1:006 to 1:0019. 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen does not colour it ; com- 
plete precipitation takes place in f 3 iv. with Sol. 
of Nitrate of Baryta MH xxx. 

(8577) Acetum Distillatum, lL. ¥.. D. Distilled 
Vinegar. Prep. Take of Vinegar (French by 
preference, KH.) Cj. (10 parts, D.), distil in a 
glass retort, from a sand-bath, and into a glass 
receiver, Ovij. (Dilute the product if necessary 
with 4g. dist. till the Sp. Gr. is 1-005, HE. Re- 
ject the first tenth, and preserve the next seven- 
tenths, of whieh the Sp. Gr. is 1:005. D. By 
distillation, the Colouring Matter, Sulphuric acid 


|and other impurities, being left behind, the 


Vinegar becomes a colourless diluted Acetic 
Acid, and used to be called Acetous Acid. With 
the acid anc water rises a little of the Mucilage, 
and also the Ethero-Spirituous substance (or 
Acetic Ether ?), which characterizes ‘all good 
Vinegar, and is the source of its peculiar aroma, 
that is, if the first part has not been unnecessari- 
ly rejected. The odour and taste of the distill- 


| ed are less agreeable than that of good Vinegar. 


L. “It should be entirely dissipated by heat. 
Nothing should be'precipitated'from it on the 


or Iodide of Potassium (showing the absence of 
‘Bul and HCl, as well as of Lead). Neither 


VIOLACE.E. 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen nor Ammonia alter its | 
colour (showing absence both of Lead and of 
Copper). Silver being digested with it, nothing 
i3 precipitated on the addition of H Cl (showing 
absence of Nit’). 100 grs saturate Carb. of 
Soda grs. xij (100 minims saturate grs. vilj. Sp 
Gr. 1-005, KE.) The Sp. Gr,.of the L. distilled 
Vinegar is 1:007 or upwards, according to Dr. 
Christison. The BE. C. order dilution because 
distilled Vinegar is often above 1°005. Vine- 
gar of India is made from the sediment of 
‘Yoddv, aud is coloured artificially. The juice of 
the Gomuti palm,Arenga saccharifera, put into a 
jar for five days, is converted into excellent vi- 
negar, equal in strength to that produced by the 
vinous fermentation of Europe. Large quanti- 
ties of the palmyra toddy is converted into vine- 
gay, in Ceylon, and used for pickling gherkins, 
limes, the undeveloped Jeaves of the Cocoa-nut 
and palmyra trees, and other substances.— Royle. 

(8578) VIGLA, a genus of Plants, the type 
of the natural order Violacee. ‘The sepals are 
unequal, 5, allmore or less drawn out down- 
wards into ear-like appendages, erect after 
flowering ; petals 5, unequal, convolute in esti- 
vation, with 3-nerved claws, the lower one 
drawn downwards into a hollow spur ; stamens 
5, approximate or coaretate, inserted on the top 
ofthe teeth or a pentagoial 5-toothed torus ; 
the filaments dilated at the base, oblong or trian- 
gular, bearing the anthers low down; lobes of 
authers spreading at the base ; the two anterior 
stamens bearing on their back two nectariferous 
lancet shaped. round or linear appendages, which 
are drawn within the spur. The species of 
this genus are exceedingly numerous.— Aug. Cye. 
Dr. Wight gives Viola cdorata, 943 ; Wigitiana, 
943; (P.) elaucesens, 1825. 

(8579) VIOLACE, Violet-Worts, a natural 
order of Exogenous Plants. It has the follow- 
ing esseirtial characters :—Sepals 5, persistent, 
with an imbricate estivation, usually clongated 
at the base. Petals 5, hypogynous, equal or 
unequal, usually withering, and with an ob- 
liquely convolute cestivation. Stamens 5, alter- 
nate, with the petals occasionally opposite them, 
inserted on a hypogynous disc, often unequal ; 
anthers bilgcular, bursting inwards, either sepa- 
rate or cohering, and lying elose upon the ovary ; 
filaments dilated, elongated beyond the anthers ; 
twoin the irregular flowers, generally furnished 
with an appendage or gland. al their base. Ovary 
l-celled, many-seeded, ‘or rarely l-seeded, with 
3 parietal::placentee opposite the three outer 
sepals; style single, usually deslinate, with an 
oblique hooded stigma. Capsyle of 3 valves, 
bearing the placentz in tlreir axis. Seeds often 
with a tumour at their base ; embryo straight 





VIOLA ODORATA. 
nished with stipules. The flowers are erect or 
drooping, axillary, ‘seated on peduncles, which 


are 1-flowered, solitary, or numerous, sometimes 


branched. | | | 

Violacea ave related to Palygalacee, Dorser- 
acee, aud Passifiorace@. The order is divided 
into two tribes, Violee and Alsodinee, The 
former chiefly inhabit urope and America ; the 
latter, with the exception of the genus Pentaloba, 
are natives of South America and Africa. This 
order embraces 11 genera and 100 species. 

All the Violacee posscss in a greater or less 
degree emetic properties, which reside principally 
in their roots ; the principal on which this pro- 
perty seems to depend has been separated by 
Boullay from some species of Viola, and has been 
called Violina. Viola odorata is admitted into 
the Edinburgh and Dublin Pharmacopeelas 
for the purpose of making a syrup of the 
flowers. 

(8580) VIOLAOQDORATA. Baxopnsa. The 
plant in the dry state is sold in the bazars, and 
is prescribed in infusion by the Hlakims asa 
diaphoretic in the treatment of fever. It nau- 
seates slightly, owing to its containing a very 
minute quantity of the principle termed violia, 
closely resembling the emetine, on which de- 
pend the virtues of the ipechacuana of Brazil. 
‘Lhe Viola odorata, as sold in the bazar, has 
dry, thready, fibrous roots, a pale vellow colour, 
knotty, some as thick asa quill. ‘The leaves are 
heart-shaped ; flowers blue. ‘The entire plant 
retains slightly the delightfully sweet smell char- 
acteristic of this tribe. Under the 1.ame of Beg- 
banopsha, or violet root, and having precisely the 
smell of the fresh flower of our article, is sold in 
the bazar the well. known “ orris root” or Iris 
florentiana. Excellent issue peas are made from 


this root. I'o obtain violina the aleoholic extract of 


the plant is treated with ether to dissolve sonie 
fatty and green colouring matter. ‘The residuc 1s 
boiled in water, acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
and the solution is precipitated by hydrated 
oxide of lead. ‘The precipitate contains elolina 
and oxide of lead. ‘lhe mixture boiled with aleo- 
hol, and the solution evaporated, yields the violina 
as a pale yellow matter, which may be render- 
ed white by washing with cold strong alcohol. 
The root of this violet separated from the plant 
and reduced to powder, proves emetic in doses 
of from two to four drachms made into a decoc- 
tion by boiling water. ‘The emetic operation is 
preceded by much nausea, and is often followed by 
purging. Dr* O’Shaughnessy’s experience on the 
wholeteads him to prefer us an emetic the Crenum 
lowicarium, previously described: The infusion 


of one drachia of the root in half a:pint of water, 


is a very good nauseant and diaphoretic. He 


erect in the axis of fleshy albumen. (Lindley.) | did not succeed in his attempt to substitute the 


he speciea are herbs, undershrubs, or shrubs 


with alternate rately opposite leaves, sunple, 
usually involute before expansion, and all fur- 


violet root or ipecacnanha in the preparation of 
Dover’s powder, or 0 ‘Twining’s antidysenteric 
pills. Several species of violet possess similar 
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VIOLA TRICOLOR. 
properties. Royle has:figured three Himalayan 
species, V.“serpens, VY. reniformis, and V. kana- 
wurené@is, the first of which is found in -Mus- 
sooree, the secon) on the Choor mountain, 
the last in Kuflawur.—’ Shaughnessy, page 
208. Sweet scented violet requires a good 
rich soil, shelter from the sun and plenty of 
water, succeeds at Madras and flowers freély. 

7lants to be had on the: ‘Neilghery Hills. 
—Jaffrey. Viole Odorata, becomes quite aa- 
climated inthe Decean, they are best grown in 
pots, and require to be moderately shaded, the 
orning sun Being sufficient for them: the plants 
must be protected from the hot winds, and divid- 
ed out into small bunches when transplanted. 
The white violet is not known in the Southern 
part of India, butin England the finest are 
generally found in calcareous soils ; in India the 
violet scllom blossoms if grown in garden 
heds.— Riddell. Viola Odorata, Common Sweet 
Violet, has no stem ; 2 hooked naked stigma ; | 
crenated enooilisly roundish-cordate leaves 7 
ovate obtuse sepals, the two lateral petals with | 
a hairy line; the spur very blunt ; the capsules | 
tureid, hairy ; seeds turbinate, whitish ; the | i 
stoles creeping, long, rooting, ‘This plant isa 
native throuzhout the whole of Europe, and in 
Siberia and China. It is common in England, 
but isa rare plant in Scotland and Ireland. | 
Wherever this plant grows its delicious ‘scent 
has made it a ereat favourite. — Eng. Cyc. : 
| 
{ 


(8581) V, Hirta, the Hairy Violet. 

(8582) 7’. Cunina, Dog’s Violet. 

(8583) V. Palustris, the Marsh Violct. 

(8584) 7. Lactea, Cream-Coloured Violet. 

(8585) 7’. Tricolor, Three-Coloured Violet, 
Heanrt’s-Muse, or Pansy. 

(8586) V. Lntea, Yellow Mountain Violet, or 
Yellows Pansy. 


In the following table the distribution of 75 
species, according to the form of their nectaries, 





18 exhibited ; — 
America: Aus- 
Nectarics. ree ae: Africa, North, South, tralia, Total. 
J.ancet Shaped. 1 22 ] 1 
Rotund . , 0 0 ] 0 iI 
linear, . 12 4 1) 6 0 0 93 


(8587) VIOLA TRICOLOR, HEeaRTSEASE or 
Pansy. ‘The flowers of this species of violet 
vary inuch in size, some only are odorous. ‘The 
colours are, as its name indicates, imixed and 
numerous, being from deep purple and yellow, 
to blue and white, evimson, &c. ‘They are not so 
common in India as the Viola Odorata, although 
easily raised from seed which: i8 eemeny procured 
from Kurope. Se 

Propagation.—By ecéile: ‘and cuttings. In- 
Enrope this flower ‘has been brought to great 
perfection from the «mede» of . continual  off- 
sets. ‘The flowers are not generally scented, 
but some are found soon the Neilgherry Hills. 


rat yn a 


a slight odour of nutmeg. 
dles a 


VISCUM. 

The seed should -be taken as soon as the see 
vessels appear round and full; they. may a 
dried in the ‘house: and the seed preserved ; 

left on the plant the capsules dry and open 
themselves, fresh plants springing up from the 
seedl that drops ont. — Requires a light ay ve- 
getable soil.— Riddell. 

(8588) VIPENLE, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to fourteen inches in 
diameter, and from twelve to fifteen feet high. 
[t is used for boat-work and house furniture, 
—lidye, Ceylon. 

(8589) VIREY, the Tamil name ofa Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twenty inches in 
diameter, and twelve fect high. This is very 
handsome, hard wood. It - produces akind of 
seed which is very mealy, and which the poorer 
classes of the nativeseat asa substitute for rice, 
—Edye. Ceylon. 

(8599) VIROLA SEBIFER: A,a large tree of 
Guyana, which belongs properly to the gens 
Myristica, and is in fact by some called Nutmeg 
of Cayenne, and has the same properties as 
many of the other species of that genus. When 
incisions are made into the bark, a reddish 
elitinous juice exudes, which, when fresh, is 
used as a caustic, and which concentrates in 
time. ‘The mace is of a red colour, and = within 
it the kernel is of a whitish colour, whach, when 
powdered and put into boiling water, yields a 
yellowish-coloured fatty substance which SWitls 
on the surface; it 18 caustic in taste, and has 
In the country can- 
are made of it; hence Kuropeans call the 
tree Porte Suil_— Eng g. Cyc. - 

(8591) VISCUM, a genus of Paxasitionl Blanis 
| belonging to the natural order Loranthacea, ot 
| which one species is found wild in England. 
V. allum, the Mistletoe, is in many respects a 
production of great interest to the physiologist. 
The seeds in eermination seem to offer an ex- 
ception to a veneral law, that the radicle of the 
embryo shoots downwards, and the plumule 
upwards ; for it is found that the radicle of the 
Mistletoe invariably turns itself down upon the 
body to which it is attached, whatever may 
be the position of the surface of that body 
with respect to the earth. For instance, 
if a cannon ball, to which mistletoe-seeds are 
glued on all sides, he suspended by a cord 
some distance from the earth, both the upper 
and under seeds, as well as those at the sices. 
all direct their radicle to the aurface of the 
ball. ‘This property. ensures their growing 
upon the branches of trees, to whatever side 
they may happen to stick. In fixing itself. ‘upon 
a braneh, the embryo of the Mistletoe curves its 
radicle down upon the bark, and then adheres 
firmly to it, and itis a twelvemonth before the 
plumule begins to extefid ; this may be to give 
the radicle time to pierae® “the: bark: and introduce 
itself below the liber, whete-it expands and acts 
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VITEX. 


the part of a root by attracting thence the fluids” 


which ave necessary for the support of the 

arasite. It is not a° little remarkable that 
in the structure of its ovary this plant, and 
others of its order, should offer the .singular 
fict of the ovule not existing at the time of 
impregnation, nor appearing till from six weeks 
to two months later. ‘The fruit, which 1s co- 
vered with a viscid pwhp, is made by the 
Italians, and even in Herefordshire, into a kind 
of birdlime; and as it is a favourite food of the 
large or Missel ‘Thrush, it is thought to have 
viven rise to the proverb; ‘ ‘Turdus malum sibi 
cacat.” ‘The plant is not of any known use to 
man, atid is of popular interest chiefly as having 
been connected with Druidical superstitions. 
‘The Mistletoe of the Druids was exclusively that 
found upon the oak, and was possibly so much 
valued because of its rarity; for its appearance 
on that tree is now so rare, that many persons 
have believed the Mistletoe of the Druids either 
to have been some other plant or to have had no 
real existence. Dr Wight gives Viscum B coral- 
loides, 1019 ; monilifurme, 1018 ; orbiculatum, 
1016; ramosissimum, 1017. 

(8592) VISCUM. MONOICUM. No medi- 
cinal properties of any importance had been ob- 
served in the natural order of plants the Lorantha- 
cere until it. was accidentally discovered in 1836, 
that the Viscum found on the nux vomica trees of 
Guttack possessed all the properties of the sup- 
porting tree. As the occurrence attracted atten- 
tion, aud was of considerable interest in botan- 
cal physiology, the particulars in detail are as 
follows; In 1837, Lieut. Kittoe, then with his 
regiment at Cuttack, received information of the 
existence of a parasite on the nux vomica trees, 
to which extraordinary medicinal powers were 
attributed by the natives. They called yates 
ke mulung, held it to be an extremely Zpowerful 
narcotic, and poisonous in small doses, and they 
used it in the treatment of agues and rheumatism. 
Mr. Kittoe having procured specimens of the 
leaves sent them to Dr. O’Shaughnessy, for experi- 
ment. Given in three grain doses to dogs and 
kids, tetanic spasms set in, in the course of from 
five minutes to a quarter of an hour, recurring 
at intervals, and proving fatal by fixing the dia- 
phragm, and causing asphyxia —O' Sd. p. 375: 

(8593) VISENIA UMBELLATA. A con- 
siderable tree of great beauty, with rose colour- 
ed flowers and velvetty leaves; introduced from 
Sumatra,the seeds having been sent to the Horti- 
cultural Society’s Garden, by Dr. Wallich.—M. 

(8594) VITEX, a genus of Plants belonging 
to the natural order Verbenacee. It has a short 
campanulate 5-toothed calyx. ‘The. corolla is 
irregular, somewhat Jabiate, divided into 5 lobes. 


Stamens 4, didynamous, inserted into the corol- | 


la. Ovary superior, roundish ; style the length 
of the stamens ; 2-pointed and diverging stigmas 


eee 
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VITEX ARBOREA. 
The fruit is a globular berry, a little hard, with its 
base covered by the calyx, and divided into four 
single-seeded cells.—ZLng. Cyc. Dr. Wight gives 
Vitex altissima, 1468 ; arborea, 1465 ; leucoxy- 
lon, 1467 ; negundo, 516 ; pubescens, 1465. 

(8595) VITEX AGNUS CASTUS. The 
seeccls are inodorous when entire, but when bruis- 
ed their odour is acrid and disagreeable. The 
tuste acrid and pepperish, very persistent. They 
are very rich in essential oil, and possess power- 
ful stimulating properties. At Smyrna the 
powder strewed over sliced onion and applied to 
the stomach is deemed a-certain remedy in colic 
(Lindley) — O'Shaughnessy. page. 485. In the 
month of February, in the tropical region below 
Darjeling the air is scented with the white blos- 
soins ofthe Vitex agnus castus, which grows in 
profusion by the. road-sidte.— Hovker, Him. Jour 
mage. 374. Vitex Agnus-Castus is the longest- 
known species, and a native of the south of 
Kurope, has digitate leaves of 5 or 7 nearly ene 
tire leaflets, something resembling those of the 
hemp-plants, and it forms a shrub of about 12 
feet in height. The flowers are arranged in 
spiked whorls, and have an agreeable fragrance. 
The fruit is globular, rather smaller than black 
pepper, with an acrid and aromatic taste, 
whence it 1s called Petit Poivre Sauvage in the 
south of France. It was well known to the 
ancients, and forms the Piper agrestis of some 
authors. In India the fruits of the species V. 
triphylla aud V. Negundo, which are indigenous 
there, have the same properties ascribed to them, 
and are called Filfil Burree (Wild Pepper). ‘The 
ancients considered the Vitex anti-aphrodisiac, 
but the berries, from their warm aromatic taste, 
must be possessed rather of stimulant properties. 

(8596) VITEX ALATA. A small tree found 
in the Naggary Hills, leaves ternate, petioles 
winged. —M. EL J. Re. 

(8597) VILTEX ALTISSIMA. Maaegxtoo. 

Kat miella, Tami. 

A large tree of great beauty, when in flower, 
frequent on the slopes of the Western Ghauts, 
reported to be fit for cabinet purposes. —M/. E. 
J. RB. of 1855. It is thus described by Dr. 
Wight. ‘ This is a large tree frequent on 
‘“‘ the lower slopes of the ghaut mountains, but 
« T am not acquainted with the timber except in 
“so far as can be learned froma small outside 
“ specimen which seems close grained. It is re- 
 norted fit for cabinet purposes.” It would be 
desirable to learn more of this tree. A specimen 
formerly grew in Dr. Anderson’s garden near 
the College bridge in Madras. Roxburgh des- 
cribes the wood of one of its congéners V. arborea, 
common in the Northern Circays,“as.of a choco- 
late color; when ‘old, exceedingly hard and dura- 
ble-—M. B.S. Re of 1857. ee 

(8598) VITEX*#ARBOREA,. = * 

i , Boosi, Ten, 

A native of the monntainous parts of the Circars, 
. 3 


VITEX TRIFOLIA. 


Chittagong &e. where it grows to be a verv large 
tree, flowering time the hot seasan: the seed 
The wood of this tree 
when old is of a chocolate colour exceedingly 
hard and durable which renders it useful for 
various purposes (Roxb.)—-ohde M &.8, This 
species of vitex 18 very’ common at Maulinain, 
- Rox- 
burgh says : ‘* Wood when old, chocolate col- 


ripeng during the rains. 


and produces avaluable small timber. 


oured, very hard, and durable.” | 
(8599) VITEX LEUCOXYLON,. 
Karril, Ruerp. — 


A. native of Ceylon, Coromandel and the 
mountains of Chittagong, flowering time April.— 


Rhode, MS. 8. 
(8600) VITEX NEGUNDO. 
Noochie, Tam. _ Nisinda, TIrnp. 
Nergundi, Bene. Wayalakoo, rx. 
Shumnbali Dux. Sinduya. and 
Fenjengisht, ARAB. Sindhooka. Sans, 


In India a decoction of the aromatic leaves is 
used ag the warm bath for women after delivery. 
7n medicinal qualities it is similar to, 
but weaker than V. Agnus castus. The decoc- 
tion of the root is a pleasant bitter and is given 
The warm leaves 
are stated hy Mr. Sherwood to bea useful appli- 


(Rovb.) 


in cases of intermittent fever. 


cation in rheumatisin or sprains. The Mahome- 
dans are inthe habit of smoking the dried leaves 
in cases of head-ache and catarrh. Fruit con- 
sidered vermifuge in Behar.—O’ Shaughnessy, 
page 430. 

(8601) VITEX, 


Species. A trec of con- 


siderable size, a native of the forests in. the inte- 


tior parts of Coromandel.— Aohde, M. 8.8. 


(8602) VITEX TRIFOLIA. Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
iii. p. 69. 

Neer nochie, Tam. | 

Panee ke shumbalie, 

DvxK. 

Ussel ke abec. ARaB. 

Nisindha also. Sedua- 

ree, HInp. 

Young shoots round and villous. Leaves 
slightly bitter, but of delightfully aromatic taste 
and smell ; are deemed powerful external appli- 
cations in rheumatism, sprains, &c. ‘The 
powdered leaves are said to cure intermittent. 
fevers. The fruit in powder is given usually in 
electunry, or decoction, for amenorrhea and 
séveral other diseases. It is a common Indian 
plant. Sir William Jones in the 4th vol. Asia- 
tic Researches, p. 298, states that the leaves 
are used to stuff pillows, to eurc catarrh and 
headache. The flowers, according to Dr. Hamil- 
ton, are prescribed in Behar with honey in fe- 


Neela vavilie, Trt. 
Caranosi, RMEEDE. 
Jala nergundi and Sin- 
duvara, SANs. 
Neergoonda. Duk. 


vers attended with vomiting and much thirst | 


(Ainslie, ii. p. 288.) ~O' Shaughnessy, page 484. 
Thig. in the Deckhan dse.a common shrub with 
pretty blue “flowers, . genab@le% :to . be met with 





growing in-patches, in moist places-appearing in 


April and May, but more or Jess throughout the 


VITIS. 

year. Riddell The chaate tree, is a shrub mucl, 
cultivated by the Burmans, it bears x handsoin; 
little blue flower. Both leaves and flowers aye 
“rather agreeably heavy scented.’’-—~ZAason, 

(8603) VITIS, a genus of Plants, the type 
of the natural order Vitacea. . lt possesses. the 
following characters :—-Calyx usually 5-tooth- 
ed ; petals 5, coliering at the ‘top, resem. 
bling a. calyptra, separating at the base and 
deciduous ; 5 stamens ; style none ; berry 2-cell. 
ed, 4-seeded ; cells and seeds often abortive. 
The species are climbing shrubs, with. simple 
lobed, cut or toothed, rarely compound leaves, 
the thyrsoid racemes of emall greenish-yellow 
flowers, ‘Chey are found priacipally in Asia and 
America. The best known of the species of 
Vitis, and perhaps one of the most extensively 
cultivated and useful of plants, is the V. vinifera, 
the Common Vine or grape-Vine. It is char- 
acterisedl among the other species by possessing 
lobed, sinuately-tooth, naked or downy leaves, 
A multitude of varieties of this plant have been 
recorded, both occurring wild and resulting from 
ita very extensive cultivation. | 

Like most extensively cultivated plants, it is 
very difficult to ascertain of what. country the 
vine 1s originally a native. It is among the plauts 
of which we have the earliest records in the books 
of Moses, and from which it appears to have been 
made use of in the same manner as at the present 
day. Although the vine is found in many places 
wild, it may still be doubted whether it is in- 
digenous there, on account of its frequent culti- 
vation. ‘There can be little doubt of its being 
truly indigenous in the East, in the district 
between the Black and Caspian seas.. In the 
forests of Mingrelia and Imiretia it flourishes in 
all its magnificence, climbing to the tops of the 
highest trees, and bearing bunches of fruit of 
delicious flavour. In these districts no cultivation 
of the vine exists, and the inhabitants seldom 
harvest the abundance of fruit that is produced. 
In many spots in France, Germany, Portugal, 
and Ftaly, the vine ia found wild, but the fruit 
is very generally of an inferior kind, and it may 
be doubted whether it is truly indigenous in any 
parts of Europe. 2 | oe 

The cultivation of the vine extends from near 
55° N. lat. to the equator, but in south latitudes 
it only extends as far south as 49°. It is cultivated 
at various elevations. In middle Germany it 
ceases from about 1000 to 1500 feet above the 
level of the sca. On the south side of the Alps 
it reaches 2000 feet; in the Apennines and Sicily 
5000 feet ; and on the Himalayas as high as 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. The point 
of the greatest importance: in the ripening of the 
fruit of the vine ‘ie.-the length-of the summer. 
Thus, although ¢hethaximum ef summer heat is 
as great at Maage 28 in Paris, yet the vine will 
not ripen its: fiwas \dea:the forsaer place, and this 
arises from She “Fact that-ealthough ‘the greatest 
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VITIS INDICA. | VITIS VINIFERA, 

heat of the months of June and July are as great { whether the Himalayan Vitis Indica is the wild 
as that of Paris, the months of August and | state of that plant: a hypothesis strenathened by 
September are several degrees below. Nor will | the fact of Bacchus’ &c., having come from the 
the mean temperature serve as a rule to indicate | Kast.— looker, Him. Jour. Fol. If. p. 187. A 
where the vine may be cultivated. Hngland has; wild shrubby climbing plant, common through- 
a mean temperature as high as many parts of the ; out the Deccan.— Riddell. 
world, where the vine flourishes in the greatest | 
perfection; but it willbe found that although | 
England is warmer than these countries in the | 
winter, it is not so warm in the months of Sep- | 
tember and October, at which time the vine is ! 
ripening its frit. : | | 

The fruit ofthe vine is used as an article | 
f diet in several ways. Its agreeable sweet ee nem ran = 
acid flavour when aie has always rendered (86(6) Mies So ae Poors 
es Ney Cae a when fresh. oe This trailing, and creeping plant with 4 angled 
ancients also, ‘there ete be little doubt, ae and winged stems is used by the Natives as 
in the habit of drinking the expressed a iprceitesca aiieelio. ecnanuin OF tiered 
the grape before fermentation. Grapes are also 7 ey bout villages.— Jaffrey. 


dried awd used under the naime of raisins. ‘The | aie iene eta 
drying is generally effected by cutting half} (8607) VITIS VINIFERA. Lin. Tur wine 
through the frurt-stalk whilst they are a Beek soe ie 

2 6 ave 7 “¢: ro 4] 3 OoaNyg - 4. it. 
ed on the tree. Grapes thusdried are callec Wiese beeen 


Muscatel raisins, and are principally brought from 


‘There are three or four species of grapes in 
the ‘Tenasserim Provinces. This one is seen 
creeping over every hedge and bush, which has 
sometinies been mistaken by Kuropeans: for the 
true grape vine, but the fruit is acrid, like all the 
indigenous species, and not edible even to a 
native.—Mason. 





Inub, Anan: 
Kodimoondrie pullum, 





nae HN : sda! UK. | also Dividatsi, ‘lam. 
Spain and the Levant. ‘There is another dried Draksha, Sans. | Dracha pundo ee ee 

: ny Te at} ; 
erape used much in England, called currants, |} py akh “Tiny. 


or Corinths, but which are very maeay es “A: uMliverat tesa oF Ree Mined digo 
ee Leia i universally> cultivated. The common Grape 
Bes Ber ery rege y Vit * al “fruit is cultivated in the greatest perfection in 
an pal aes ae Genre eal parts of the Deccan, and the finest flavored 
2 angustiela, le eae bod ee are found in the gardens in then ciel bourhood 
a sneealan a8 3 piesa ae ee of Dowlatabad, about seven miles N. W. of 
ions ane i A a ee Aurungabad. The mode of culture is as fol- 
UJ allan Re ON . lows :—the trees are reared from slips taken 
(8604) VITIS CARNOSA, Wall. Syz. Cissus |. ihe time of first cutting after the rains, and 
carnosa, KR aa aii when ready to be removed are put about seven 
Kusar. Hinp. | Kanapa tiga. TEL. _ jor eight fect apart. ‘They ave for the first twelve 
Remarkably acrid, roots used in native medi- mouths trained on dry sticks ; after that, a large 
cine; it is common in hedges and forests in| straight branch of the pangrah, with a fork left 
Bengal and . flowers a a ae bei ” oe ae ae a % — aa 
‘The Cissus setosa is in all its parts excessive welve Inches froin it; if put at a greater dis- 
acrid, and Roxburgh states that the leaves toast- | tance it is apt to give a bend to the vine which 
ed and oiled are applied.to indolent tumors to | is hurtful. The vine cannot. be too straight, and 
Sie to eae i he Ae a | the deaat of the prop should be about five feet. 
and succulent stems of Vitis (Cissus) quadran- | — Riddell. 
vularis are very generally eaten in India. When 
old this plant is deemed: acrid, and a useful 
medicine ; in arabia itis used as an external 
applieation in rheumatic pains of the back and 
loins. ‘The Cissus arborea of Forskahl is the | 
Salvadora persica of modern writers, and possesses 


amma 
i nr 


(8608) Raisins, Ure passe, are Grapes in 
their dried state and well known, being prepared 
by being dried in the sun or in ovens, or by 
steeping them in a weak alkaline ley formed 
from the ashes of the burnt tendrils. Some are 


: ee i nies Ca prepared by partially cutting the ‘stalk of the 
some rometkable and valuable properties—see | | iches before the grapes are quite ripe, and 


art. 8alvadora.— DO’ Shaughnessy , page 245. allowing them to dry upon the vine. They are 

(8605) VITIS INDICA (Andhouka, Dvx.) | chiefly prepared in ‘Spain and in the Levant, 
produces. beautiful clusters of round purple ber- | hence called Valeutias: and Smyrnas; also in 
ries and a large grape which is very fair eatang 5 Affghanistan, whence they are taken to India. 
it is not tle common vine of Burope, which | The best are the Muscatels, from the grape of 
nevertheless is probably this Himalayan plant, | that name. The Sultanas, like the Bedanas of 
the Vitis Indica. _ ss | the Hast, are withoais stones. The Malaga Rai- 

The origin pf the common grape being un- | sins are large and fleshy, of a ‘purplish-brown 
known, it becomes a curious question to decide | colour. Those of Calabria are similar. ‘Che Smyr- 
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VITIS VINIFERA. 
rna Raisins are of a yellowish-brown colour, 
slight musky odour, less sweet aud agreeable 
than the former. ee ee 
_ Raising differ from Grapes in containing less 


water and acid, and more Sugar. The Lees of the 


Wine, yield ‘Tartar, that is impure Cream of ‘Tar- | 


tar. Asthe Saccharine matter disappears . and 
becomes converted into Alcohol, this salt, 


being insolnble in the Spirit formed, is deposit- | 


ed in the casks, and is well known by the 
name of argol or tartar. ‘Tis is chiefly com- 
posed of Bitartrate of Potash with a little Bitar- 
trate of Lime. Besides its own particular uses 
(v. p. 86), it is important as the. salt, from which 
Tartaric acid is obtained. 

Must is the expresged juice of the ripe grape. 
It readily undergoes fermentation. J'ermented 
Must gives two products, wine and vinegar. 

Wine. Wine is a while, rosy or red liquid, 
according to the kind of grape used, and the 
process followed. 1 is fluid, limpid, and more 
or less alcoholic, &. Sugar js present in some 
kinds. ‘The smell and taste vary indefinitely. 
The wines chiefly employed in Hospital practice 
are two—port (Oporto) and sherry, (Xeres) 

Port is red, approaching to erimson, 
slightly astringent. The extract consists of 
tannic and gallic acid, sugar and colouring mat- 
ter. By distillation port wine of best quality 
yields of alcohol 23 per 1000. 

Port is very much employed in disease of 
debility, seurvy, typhus fevers, cholera, the last 
stages of dysentery, cousumption, &c. 

Sherry (Vin de Xeres) is light. amber coloured, 
sweetish, 100 parts contain 18 of alcohol. There 
is no astringent matter, but traces exist of citric 
and malicacid. Sherry is employed as a stimulant 
butis apt to produce an aperient and eveu cathar- 
tic effect. Various fraudulent substitutions are 
daily used in the preparation of wines, to detect 
which M. Fee gives the following rules, which 
have been found to be correct. 


The alcoholic solution of caustie potash changes 
Pure wine, sighs. cg Green. 








If coloured with mulberries, ... Violet. 
with logwood,.. ... ... ... Violet Red. 
> with Brazil wood or beet root... Red- 
Acetate of lead precipitates = 
Pure wine... ... Green, 


Wine adulterated with elder berries, log- 

wood, or myrtle berries,... ... 0... f 
with red sandal wood, beet root, ort 

Brazil wood, .,. see: ae 

Alum precipitates, 

Wine coloured with litnius,....  ... 0 se. 

, -—~- logwood,. ‘.. 

— Brazil wood,... ..2... 
Lead sometimes exists in wine, and is detected 

by adding carbonate of sada ; carbonate of lead 


Deep blue. 





Red, 


Oee fon 


Clear violed. 


eee 2866 














is thrown down, which will be turned black by 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. Alum, which is of- 


ten present, is detected by ‘the wine affording a 
precipitate with ammonia, carbonate of potash, 


and acetate of baryta. 





Deep violet. 
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VIVERRIDS. | 


~The manufacture of wine is -earried on, on 
a very simple plan, ‘The ripe grapes are trodder 
by men or cattle ina vat, and the juice which ig 
thus forced out is called Must. The Mare or solid 
parts being mixed with the Must again in Wood. 
en tauke, fermentation soon takes © place, inuch 
heat 1s developed, and carbonic acid gas is copi- 
ously disengaged ;.the Marc now rises to the Sur- 
face of the tank, and when the effervescence 
ceases, the subjacent wine is drawn off from be. 
low, and the Mare subjected to strong pressure. 
If the wine be bottled before the fermentation 
has terminated, it has the property of foaming 
in the glass in consequence of the sudden libera. 
tion of carbonic acid ; champagne is thus manu- 
factured. In the preparation of white wines the 
Marc is removed before fermentation. | 
According to Iumboldt, the conditions of 
climate essential for the manufacture of goo 
wine are, a range of temperature from 62 
to 50° or even 47°, provided the winter 
heat is not lower than 88°, nor that of 
suinmer below 66° or rather 68°, Ata higher 
mean temperature the juice passes too rapidly 
into the acid fermentation. The manufacture of 
wine thus becomes impracticable in the plains of 
India; moreover the rains set in s0 soon after the 
ripening of the grape, that the manufacture of 
raisins by sun-dryiug is equally impossible. Mr. 
Royle informs us of the existence of lwxuriant vine- 
yards in Kunawur, bstween N. lat 31° and 82° (or 
nearly that of Madeira) at an elevation of 9000 
to 10,000 feet, the grape being of delicious 
flavour, and the climate exactly suited for both 
the wine and raisin manufacture. Grapes are 
also abundant in Cashmere, Cabul, and Bokhara, 
and afford both raisins and wine. The- most 
celebrated of eastern wines however is the Shiraz 
perpared in the districts of Khol-lar, near the 
village of Bend Emir. There are two. varieties, 
red and white, the former containing 153, the 
latter nearly 20 per 100 of alcohol? : 
The different kinds of raisins called Monuka, 
Kishmish and Bedana, are, Mr, Royle states, 
brought chiefly from Istaulik.—O’ 8hanghnesay, 
pages 251-254. es ae 
(8609) VIVERRIDA, a family of Carnivor- 
ous Animals, embracing the genus Viverra of 
Linveens. ‘This author thus defines -his genus 
Viverra :—Dentes primores vi : intermediis _ bre- 
vioribus. Molares plus quam ‘tres. Lingua 
retrorsum, seepe aculeata. Ungueg exeerti. 
The species comprised under this genus, in the 
twelfth edition of the “Systema Nature,’ are 
Viverra Ichueumon, V.nasua, V. narica,. V. 
pulorius, V. Zibetha, and V, Genetia. po 


‘The Vinerrina, Dr. J.cB, Gray’s' third fawily 
of Felidae, is the first of hig: second subdivisien 
of that famjly,named, Necrophaga. » aes De 

The .Veverrina comprise the following geuera ; 
—Viverra, Proteles, Prionodon,.-Genetla, Gali- 
dia, Galictis, Herpestes, Mungos, Atilaz, Ichneu- 










VIVERRID. 

wit, Uva, Crossarchus, Ryzena, Hemigale, Pa- 
radozurss, Puguma, <Arctictis, Cynogale, Cryp- 
twprocta, and Bassaris. 
(8610) Viverra (Cuv.).—The deep pouch 
‘situated between the anus and the sexual organs, 
ig divided into two bags filled with an abandant 
concretion of the consistence of pomade, exhaling 
a strong musky odour, secreted ‘by glands which 
surround the pouch. Pupil of the eve round 
during the day. Claws only half. retractile. 
Dental Formula :— | 

| 6 Jl 6—6 

eet Canines, —— ; Molars, ——- =: 36. 


ED cf Sewers 


(86:1) Viverra Civetta. Tur Civer. Length 
of the elongated body from two to three 
fect ; tail about halfas long as the body. Height 
from ten laches to a foot. Hair of the body long, 
brownish-gray, with numerous interrupted trans- 
verse black bands or spots of the sane colour. The 
hairs on the ridge or middle line of the black 
from between the shoulders are longer; and can be 
raised or depressed at the pleasure of the animal. 
Legs and most part of tail black ; upper lip and 
sides of the neck almost white. Kyes surround- 
ed each by a black patch. ‘Two or three black 
bands pass from the base of the ears obliquely 
towards the shoulder and neck, which last has a 
broad black patch. It is a native ofthe north 
of Africa, The Civet approaches in its habits 
nearest to the Foxes and sinaller Cats, preferring 
to make its predatory excursions against birds 
and smaller quadrupeds in the night, although, 
like these Carnivora, it will occasionally attack its 
prey in the day time. Ina state of captivity it 
becomes ina degree tame, but never familiar, 


anil ig dangerous to handle. ‘The young 
are fed on farinaccous food, inillet-pap for 
Instance, with a little flesh or fish: and, 


when old, on raw flesh. Many of them are kept 
in North Africa to obtain the perfume which 
bears the namg of the auimal, and brings a 
high price. the clvet is procured by scraping 
the inside of the pouch with an iron spatula at 
Intervals about twice a week. If the animal is 
In good condition anda mule, especially if he 
has been irritated, a dram or thereabouts is ob- 
tained each time. The quantity collected from 
the female does not equal that secreted by the 
male. Civet, like most other articles of this na- 
lure, is much adulterated, and it is rareto get 







it quite pure. ‘Ihe adulteration is effected with 


sitet or oil to make it heavier. 
(8612) -Genetta, Cuv. 

_ (8618). Viverra Rasse is a species found 
In Java. Dr. Iforsfield says ‘* it supplies 
In Java the place which the V¥. Oivetéa holds in 
Africa, and the /. Zibetha onthe Asiatic con- 
tinent from Arabiato Malabar, and in the large 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. J have en- 
deavoured’ to show that, by its form and marks, 
it is essentially distinct from the V. Zidetha ; 
and it differs as- much in its natural disposition 


VIVERRIDS. 


as in external characters. The V. Zibetha is an 
animal comparatively of a mild disposition ; it is 
often found among the Arabs and Malaya who 
inhabit the maritime parts of Borneo, Macassar, 
and other islands, ina state of partial domes- 


‘tication ; and by the account of the natives, be- 
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cones reconciled to its confinement, and in 
habits and degreeof tameness resembles the 
cominon domestic cat. The Rasse, on the con- 
trary, preserves in confinement the natural fero- 
city of its disposition undiminished. As 
the perfume is greatly valued by the natives, 
it is frequently kept in cages; but as far 
as I have observed, must always be obtain- 
ed for this purpose from a wild state, never 
propagating in a state of confinement. “ The 
Rasse is not unfrequently found in Java,’ 
in forests of a moderate elevation above the level 
of the ocean. Here it preys on small birds and 
animals of every description. It possesses the 
sanvuinary appetite of animals of this family in 
a high degree, and the structure of its teeth 
corresponils strictly with the habits and modes 
of life. In confinement it will devour a mixed 
diet, and is fed on eggs, fish, flesh and rice. 
Salt is reported by the natives to be a poison to 
it. The odoriferous substance is collected perio-: 
dically : the animal is placed in a narrow cage, 
in which the head and anterior extremitics 
are confined; the posterior parts are then 
ensily secured, while the civet is removed by 
a simple spatula.’ The substance obtained 


from the Rasse agrees with the civet afforded — 


by the V. Civetta and V. Zibetha in colour, 
consistenee, and odour. It is a very favou- 
rite perfume among the Javanese, and applied 
both to their dresses and, by means of various 
unguents and mixtures of flowers, to their per- 
sons. Even the apartments and the furniture of 
the natives of rank are generally scented with it 
to such a degree as to be offensive to Europeans ; 
and at their feasts and public processions the air 


is widely filled with this odour. (‘ Zoological Re- 


searches.) 
(8614) Parudowurus (F. Cuv).—Has the 
character generally of the Civets and genets. 
(8615) Paradoxurus Typus, the Paradoxure. 
(8616) Mangusta, Olivier. [IcuNEUMON.] 


(8617) Mangusta Javanica, has the ear bear- 
ing considerable resemblance to that of man. 
Pouch very extensive. Hair Jong on the body and 
tail, but short on the head and extremities, rigid 
and glossy. Length, including the tail, about 22 
feet. Rumphius gives a curious account of this 
species, which is the Garangan of the natives, 
who greatly admire its agility. It attacks 
and kills serpents with the greatest boldness ; 


and Rumphius speaks of its value in performing 


this service and its method of encountering those 
reptiles. The Javanese nobles, he says, pay a 
considerable price for it, that they may amuse 
themselves with the sport of these fights, when 


L LO : 
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| VIVERRICULA MALACCENSIS. 
the two enemies are opposed to each other, the 


serpent endeavours to twine round the quadruped 


and kill it. The latter submits to this, but in- 
flates itself to turgescence ; and when the ser- 
pent enfolds it and advances its head to give 
the deadly bite, the Mangouste coutracts his 
body, slips out of the folds, seizes the serpent 
by the neck and kills it. Dr. Horéfield 


states that the Mangusta Javanica is found 


ynost abundant in the large teak-forests and 
that it is very expert in burrowing in the 
yround in pursuit of rats. “It possesses,” says 
our author in continuation, “ great natural sa- 
pacity ; and from the peculiarities of “its charac- 
ter, it willingly seeks the protection of man. It 
is readily tamed, and in a domestic state it 1s 
docile and attached to its master, whom it fol- 
lows like a dog; it is fond of caresses. and fre- 
quently places itself erect on its hind legs, re- 
garding everything that passes with great atten- 
tion. Itis of avery restless disposition, and 
always carries its food to the most. retired place in 
which it is kept to consume it. It is very clean- 
lyin its habits. It is exclusively carnivorous, 
and very distructive to poultry, employing great 
artifice inthe surprising of chickens. For this 
reuson it is rarely fouud ina domestic state 
among the natives, as one of their principal ar- 
ticles of food is the common fowl, and great 
quantities are reared in all the villages. The 
j avanese also, like the Mohammedans in general 
have a great partiality for cats, and they are 
unwilling in most cases to be deprived of their 
society for the purpose of introducing the Garan- 
gan. It has also becn observed that its sangul- 
nary character shows itself occasionally in a man- 
ner that renders it dangerous in a family as a 
domestic animal, and it indulges at intervals in 
fits of excessive violence.” 

(8618) Ryzena, Ill. 

(8619) Nasua, Storr. 

(8620) Cercoleptes caudivolvus, the Potto, or 
Kinkajou, is referred by some writers to Urside, 
but by others to the Virerride. It has the fol- 
lowing dental formula — oy 


Incisors, — ; Canines, Eas ; Molare, ——- -= 36. 
™ 6°. té‘“‘ SD “56 


Eng. Cyc. 
(8621) VIVERRICULA MALACCENSIS. 


Mauacca CIVET. 

Syn, Viverra malaccensis, Gmelin. 
Rasse, Horafield. 
Gunda, Buchanan Hamilton MSS. 
indica, Geoffroy. 
bengalensis, Gray : Hlustr. 
; pallida, Gray + Tilnstr. 

Genetta monillensis, Eydoux. 

The Indiat civet-cats secrete an odoriferous 
substance identical with civet, though not the 
civet of commerce. This species is not in- 
frequently found in the Tenaseerim villages, and 
its secretion enters into the Burmese Materia 


Medica.— Mason. 
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VOLUTA VESPERTILIO. 
_ Viverricula Malaccensis (V. indica Sykes) is 
little civet like beast, with a sharp nose. It ig 
the Gandogokul of the Bengalis.— Blyth. — 


($622) VIVERRA ZIBETHA. ZiBETHcIvEr. 


Syn, Viverra Zibetha, Linne. 
undulata, Gray. 

~ melanurum, Hodgson. 
orientalis, ; aan 
eivettoides. 


93 - 
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This is another species of civet-cat, not so abund- 
ant as the preceding,which the Burmese call “ the 


horse-cat,”’ from the mane on its neck.—Mason. 


| (8623) VOLKAMERIA FRAGANS. VeEnr- 
BENACES. 
| Trun, Hinp. 

A large common shrub with ovate cordate 
dentate leaves; white fragrant flowers (in the 
cold weather) terminal panicles. — Riddell. 

(8624) VOLKAMERIA INERMIS. 

Shangam coopy, ‘l'aM. Kundali, Sans. 

Sangkoopee, Liwp. Bunjoma, Bene. 

Nalla Opie, ‘TEx. 

A scandent ramous shrub, pure white flowers, 
blossom nearly thronghout the year, hedges are 
made with it.—Reddell. The juice of the root 
and leaves is bitter, and given as an alternative 
in venereal, and scrofula. Dose a table spoonful, 
The plant 14 common in the jungles, and is very 
beautiful. Nine species are described by Rox- 
burgh, but he gives no account of their supposed 
medicinal virtues.—O’ Shaughnessy, page 486. 

(8625) VOLUTIDAS, a family of Gasteropo- 
dous Mollusca, whose shells are prized by collec- 
tors above most others for their beauty and rarity ; 
and which, from their numbers and carnivorous 
habits, are powerful agents in keeping the A/od- 
lusca and Conchifera within due limits— Hang. Cye. 

(8626) VOLUTA A THIOPICUS (Broderip) 
Aithiopicus has the shell obovate, ventricose, of an 
orange-cinnamon colour. the spire coronetted with 
thick-set shore, vaulted spines; pillar 4-plaited 
This shell is native of the African*™®cean and thie 
East Indian seas. | 

(8627) VOLUTA VESPERTILIO, has the 
shell turbinated, armed with strong distant 
acute tubercles, white, yellowish, or reddish, 
painted with angularly flexuous spots; spire 
muricated, the apex with small tubercles; lip 
with a sinus above; pillar 4-plaited. Itis found 
in the Indian Seas, Amboyna, Moluccas, &c. 
The species of Volwéa have been found at depths 
ranging from 7 to 14 fathoms. The species are 
very numerous and very beautiful. | 

(8628) Mitra, Mitre Shells, have the shell 
fusiform, thick; spire “elevated, acute ; aperture 
small, notched in front ; columella obliquely 
plaited ; operculum very small. ‘Ibe animal has 
a very long proboscis; it emits a purple liquid, 
having a nauseous odour, when’ irritated. The 
eyes are placed on the tentacles;‘or at their base. 
Three hundred and fifty recent species and nine- 
ty fossil have been described. . , 
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VOLUTA VESPERTILIO. 

(8629) Mitra episcopalis, Bishop's Mitre 
Shell. ‘The animal has a narrow foot, compress- 
ed and channelled, at its root, nearly square 
and slightly auriculated in front with a margi- 
nal furrow, and pointed behind. ‘The head is 
very sinall, rounded, with two tentacles, which 
are scarcely a line and a half in length; the eyes 
sessile at their base. An enormous proboscis, 
which is sometimes double the length of the 
shell. ‘Che respiratory siphon does not project 
hevond the canal ; it is marked with black at 
the point: the rest of the animal is yellowish, 
‘The proboscis is white. 

Shell turreted, smooth, white, spotted with 
bright red ; pillar four-plaited ; outer lip denti- 
culated at its lower part ; epidermis thin. It 
j3 found in East Indian seas and islands of the 
South Sea, Tougataboo. 

(8630) Af. adustu, has the shell fusiform, 
turreted, albido-lutescent, omamented with 
longitudinal rufous-brown spots ; the strie trans- 
verse, impressed, rather remote, and dotted; the 
sutures crenulate ; the pillar five-plaited. It 13 
found at Timor, Vanikoro. There are at least 
two varieties, 

(8631) M. corrugata. The shell is ovate-fusi- 
form, longitudinally plicated, transversely rug- 
ous, whitish; bands and belts brown ; whorls 
angulated above; the last whorls with a sub- 
muricated angle ; pillar four-plaited. It is found 
in the Indian Ocean and New Guinea. 

(8632) Imbricaria and Cylindra are 
genera of AMeéra. 

(8633) Volvaria has the shell cylindrical, con- 
volute ; spire minute; operture long and narrow ; 
columella with 3 oblique plaitsin front. The 
species, five in number, are all fossil. 

(8634) Marginella has the shell smooth, 
bright ; spire short or concealed ; aperture 
truncated in front ; columella plaited ; outer 
lip (of adult) with a thickened margin. Aniinal 
similar to Oyprea. 

(8635) Oliva, which is sometimes referred to 
Buceinide, has the following characters :—Anl- 
mal involved, compressed, with a small head 
terminated by a proboscis ; tentacles approxi- 
mated, enlarged at their base and subulate 
at their extremity, carrying the eyes on small 
convexities about their middle part exter- 
nally ; foot very large, oblong, and slit trans- 
versely. anteriorly ; mantle with a single lateral 
lobe covering the shell in great part, with 
two tongue-like processes at the side of the 
branehial opening, and forming in front a. very 
clongated siphon ; a single branchial pectination ; 
inale organ very voluminous, on the anterior 
part of the right side. Operculum horny, elongat- 
ed, very small with a marginal spex. | 

(8636) Oliva textilina has the shell cinereous 
white, subreticulated with flexuous dotted lines, 
with two brown bands inscribed as.it were with 
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VULPES BENGALENSIS. 


characters; the callus of the canal prominent 
It is found in the Antilles and New Guinea. 

(8637) Olica mausa has the shell cylindrical, 
the apex retuse, black ; lip subplicate externally : 
aperture white. It is faynd inthe Hast Indian 
Ocean, Australia, and Amboyna. — 

(8638) Oliva sanguinolenta, has the shell cylin- 
drical, very delicately reticulated, with rufous 
brown small lines, girt with two brown zones ; 
the pillar orange-red. It isfound in the Hast 
Indian Ocean and on the coast of Timor. 

‘The species have been found at depths varying 
from the surface to twelve fathoms, on mud, 
sandy-mud, coarse sand, &c. The species are 
fond of flesh, but they only suck the juices ; 
and at Mauritius they are taken with that bait 
in the following manner, according to Licute- 
nant Harford, who was for some time there, 
brought home some very fine Mauritian shells, 
and gave the information to Mr. Broderip. 
The fishery was carried on by means of a line 
made to run parallel with the bottom of the sea, 
to which line small nooses, each containing a 
piece of the arms of a cuttle-fish (Sepia), were 
appended so that the bait touched the bottom. 
‘Lio one end of the line a shot was attached by 
way of mooring ; and over it were a buoy anda 
flag. The other end of the line swung with the tide, 
and that end was also markcd by a buoy and 
a small flag. The sport was earried on in deep 
water over sand-banks, and the best times were 
the morning and the evening. The apparatus 
was occasionally cautiously drawn up and the 
Olives which were found adhering to the bait 
were taken into the boat in which the fishermen 
were. 

Olivella, and Scaphula, Sowerby, and Aya- 
roma, Gray, are sub-genera; 117 fossil and 20 
recent. species have been described. (Wood- 
ward, ‘ Manual of the Mollusca.’) 

(8639) VULOCAL, or Vulvaylum Maran, 
the Tamil name of a strong Ceylon wood which 
is used by the natives in making farming utensils. 
It grows to twenty inches in diameter, and twelve 
feet in height. ‘The bark of this tree, with the 
Marandum bark and vinger, is used by the natives 
for cleaning and preserving the teeth.—Zdye, 
Ceylon. 

(8640) VULPES, Brisson, the generic name 
for a species of that sub-division of the great ge- 
nus Cunis, which has the pupils of the eyes ellip- 
tical or almost linear by day, though they be- 
come round or nearly so in the hours of dark- 
ness. 

(8641) VULPES BENGALENSIS (Shaw) 
is brown above, with a longitudinal black band 
The space round the eyes is white, and the tail 
is terminated with black. Itis the Fox of the 
Dukhun (Deccan), Kokree of the Mahrattas, 
Canis Kokree of Sykes, which the Colonel consi- 
ders to be new to science, althowgh it much re- 
sembles the descriptions of the Corsac, and is 
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— VULTURID. 

described by him (‘ Zool. Proc.,’ 1831) as a very 
pretty animal, but much smaller than the Kuro- 
pean Fox.: 2 eo wes 
- (8642) VULPES VULGARIS (Brisson), 
the Common Fox ; Cavig vulpes, and C. - alopex 
(the latter the variety it may be called, 
with the tip of the tail black ?) of Linneus ; 
Volpe of the Italians; Raposa of the Snapish; 
Rapoza of the Portuguese; Fuches of the Ger- 
mans ; Vos of the Dutch; Raff of the Swedes ; 
Rev of the Danes ; Tod of the Scotch ; Liwynog, 
fem. Liwynoygs ofthe Welsh, is too well known 
to require description. ‘Tbe time of gestation may 
be taken at from 60 to 65 days, and the birth of 
the young takes place in April. In a year and a half 
they attain their full size, and have been known 
to live 13 or 14 years ; but as this can only have 
been ascertained, observes Mr. Bell, of individa- 
als in confinement, it is very probable that, in a 
atate of nature, it considerably exceeds that pe- 
riod. Of its cunning much has been said, and a 
great deal of it 1s true. The reader will find soine 
interesting remarks on the habits and economy 
of the Common I’ox by Dr. Weissenborn in the 
number of * Loudon’s Magazine’ (R. 8.) for 
October 1837. The Common Fox inhabits, ac- 
cording to Linneus, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Cnvier mentions it as reaching from Sweden to 
Vigvpt, both inclusive. Mr. Strickland notes 
it ns occuring near Smyrna. The Fox named 
Melanogaster by Prince Bonaparte im_ his 
* Fauna Italica’ 1s probably a variety only ‘The 
strong smell proceeding from the anal glands 
and urine of the Common Fox is very offensive. 
(8643) Canis Himalaicus, The Hill Fox of the 
Europeans in the Doon, in Kumaon, and the more 
western and elevated parts of the mountains, 
agrees with the common European and American 
foxes (C. vulpes and O. fulvus) in the black 
marks on the backs of the ears, and in front of 
the hind and fore legs. The coat consists of long, 
close, rich fur, as fine as that of any of the 
American varieties, and of infinitely more bril- 
liant and. varied colours, (Royle, ‘ Flora Hima- 
lnica.’) The following species of Vulpes are 


civen inthe ‘ List of the Specimens of Mammalia | found in loftv mountain 


in the British Museum :’--V, eudgaris, the Fox ; 
V. flavescens, the Persian Fox ; V. saree, the 


they are directed to their fetid fool, 
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VULTCR INDICUS. 

" for they 
seldom prey on living animals, by the eve or by 
the nasal organ. ‘Tltere can however, in our 
opinion, be little doubt ‘that both the senses are 
made to contribute to the discovery of the car. 
cass. ‘The lo!ty flight and telescopic eye are 
well adapted to detect. any dying or dead animal, 
and as the action of one vulture may be, in all 
probability is, watched by another, “a sort of 
telegraphic connmunication as to the position of 
the object is kept up. [Birps ; -Conpoa.] 

The Vultaride of Mr. G. R Gray from the 
first. family of his first ‘sub-order ‘(Aecipitres 
Diurni) of his first order (Accipitres). The 
following sub-families and genera are placed by 
Mr. Gray under thie family :— 

Sub-family 1. Gypaetine. 

Genus :-— Gypaetos. aa 


Sub-Family 2. Cathartine. 


Genera :—Neopliron, Cathartes, “and Sar- 
coramphus. 


Sub-Family 3, Valturine. 


Genera :—Gyps (Sav) 5 Vultur; and Otogyps 
(G. R. Gray). | . 
Sub-Family 4. Racamine. 

Genus : —Gyphoieraz, Rupp. ; Racama, J \. 
Gray—Valtur (Gyphoicraz) angolensis. We now 
proceed to give a few illustrative species :— 

(8645) VULTUR AURICULARIS. The 
great African VY. duricularis has been observed 
in Greece, and has once been killed in’ France 
(in Provence): this resembles V. Pouticeriaxns, 
the so called ‘ King Vulture’ common over the 
planes of India, but is much larger, equalling J’, 
Monachus in size: while the latter has also an 
analogous diminutive in Africa, in the V. Occigi- 
talis. | ss 

(8646) VULTUR CINEREUS appears to 
be the Vautour Arrian and Vautour Noir of 
the French ; Cinereous or. Ash-Vulture and 
Bengal Vulture of Latham ; and Grauer Gicr 
of the Germans. It is a native of Europe. It is 
s, and the vast forests of 
Hungary, the ‘Tyrol, and the Pyrenees ; the 
south of Spain and Italy ; accidentally in| Dul- 


Agouarachay ; V. Nilotievs, the Sabora; V. | matia ; more frequently in Sardinia ; in Sicily ; 


Lazyopus, the Arctic Fox, or Peszi ; V. cinereo- | rarely in Italy, and never in the forests ; very 


argentatus, the Kit«Fox ; V. fulous, the Ameri. | accidently in Germany. Its food consists of 


can Fox, or Makkeeshew; ’. Bengalensis, the | dead animals and carrion, bnt never of livin 
Kokree ; Magellaniens, the Culpeo ; V. Corsac, | 


vy 
mo 


aninaals, of which it shows fear ; the least ani- 


the Corsac ; V. Cuama,~ the Asse; V. dorsalis, | mal, says ‘Temminck, terrifies it. This ig the 


the Senegal Fox ; and J. 
— Eng. Cyc. pe 

(8644) VULTURID&, ‘a family of Raptorial 
Birds, whose geographical ‘disttibution is con- 


Zaarensis, the Fennec. 


‘ t. 


fined to warm climates, where they act as scaven- | neck, 


gers to purify the earth from the putrid carcas- 
ses with which it would otherwise be encum- 


genus Gyps of Savigny. Mr. Gould, iti- his 
great work’on:the ‘ Birds of Europe,’ noficts a 
deviation in-this species from the true or more 
| typical vattures, manifested in the partially bare 
sh open:ears, curved claws, and powerful 

ak. 2 2 | i 
_ (8647) VULTUR INDICUS, the Indian 


bered. It has been matter of dispute whether Vulture, has the head and neck denud- 
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VULTUR KOLBIT. VULTUR KOLBI. 


ed of feathers; all the upper plumage Isa- | colour, The young in the first two years have 
hella-ash colour varied with brown and whit- | the head and neck of a brown-black ; the lower 
ish ; lower parts. spotless very. bright  yel-| part of the body gray-brown with spots of 
low; aslizlit short deep brown down, close set dirty white; on the upper part of the back 
and very smooth, covers the breast; bill black, | are great white spots ; the mantle and 
but the point lighter; naked skin ofthe head | the wing coverts are blackish with brighter 
rusty ash. It is about the size of a turkey | spots ;-qaills blackish-brown ; iris brown ; feet 
‘Total length 3 fect 3 inches. It is found .in| livid. It inhabits the . highest mountains of 
India. and Ceylon. It is very voracious. It! Europe, Asia, and Africa, the chain of the 





lingers all day near the sea-shore to prey on the 
dead fish thrown up by the waves. ‘The species 
lives generally on carrion, and is said to disinter 
corpses. ‘The flight of these vultures is heavy, : 
aud, like their congeners, they sometimes agsemn- 
ble in vast munbers on the kattle-field. 

(8648) VULTUR KOLBI, Kolbe’s Vul- 
ture. This is the Stront-Jager of Kolbe, and 
the Chasse-lFiente of ‘Temminck. ‘The head is 
covered with downy ferruginous feathers, which | 
are whitish on the back of the neck; a ruff of 
loose ferraginous or dirty white feathers round 
the back of the neck; cere blackish ; iris black ; 
back and wings ferruginous or gray-brown ; 
quills black ; belly rather lighter ferruginous ; feet 
brownish ; claws black. Size less than that of 
the Griffon Vulture, but in general aspect and 
plumage very like that species. It is however 
easily distinguished. In Kolbe’s Vulture the 
feathers of the wings and of the lower parts are 
all rounded at the end. In the Griffon Vulture 
they are long and acuminated. In Kolbe’s  Vul- 
ture the ruff is neither so long nor so abundant 
ns in the Griffon, and the adult is nearly entirely 
of a whitish-Isabella colour. ‘The adult Griffon 
is uniform bright brown throughout. Tt is found 
in Barbary, and different paris of Africa, India, 
and dava. | 

(8649) Gypaetus bar] atus—This is the celebrat- 
ed Lamurerveier. It is the Avoltoio Barbuto of the 
Italians; the Weisskopfige Geier Adler, and 
Bartadler of the Germans; and Bearded Vual- 
ture of the English. Head and upper part of 
the neck dirty white; a black stripe extends 
from the base of the beak, and passes above the 
eyes ; another, arising behind the eyes, passes 
over the ears; lower part of the neck, breast, 
and-belly, orange red; mantle, back, and wing-¢o- 
verts, deep gray-brown, but on the eentre of each 
feather is a white longitudinal stripe ; wings and 
tail feathers ashy-gray, the shafts white; tail 
long, very much graduated ; beak and claws 
black ; feet, blue ; iris orange; eye surrounded 
by ared Jid. Length about four feet seven inches. 
According to the age of the bird. the plumage 
varjes as. follows:—there are brown feathers 
more or less on the top of the head ; those 
of the lower part of the neck, breast, and belly 
often terminated with black ; the whole white 
on the middle of the feathers of the back. and 
the coverts of the wings more or less developed ; 
the belly often of a.gray brown or variegated 
with white ; iris of a more or less deep orange 














Pyrenees, and the Helvetian, Alps, Sardinia, 
Gireece, and the Tyrol. In Asia, the chain of 


| the Caucasus, the Himalaya Mountains, the 5Si- 


berian and Persian Mountains. It is also found 
in the lofty mountains of Central Africa and 
towards the borders of the Red Sea, principally 
in the most inaccessible parts of those mountains, 
and where there is plenty of the larger sort of 
game. “ Unlike the typical vultures,” says Mr. 
Gould, “ which are distinguished by their bare 
necks, indicative of their propensity for feeding 
on carrion, the Lammergeyer has the ncck thickly 
covered with feahers, resembling those of the true 
eagles, with which it also accords in its bold and 
predatory habits, pouneing with violent impetuo- 
sity on animals exceeding itself in size; hence the 
younz Chamois, the Wild Goat, the Mountain 
Hare, and various especies of birds find in it a 
formidable and ferocious enemy. Having seized 
its prey, the Lammergeyer devours it upon the 
spot, the straight form of their talons disabling 
them from carrying it to a distance. It refuses 
flesh ina state of putrefaction, unless sharply 
pressed by hunger ; hence nature has limited this 
species as to numbers : while, on the other hand, 
to the Vultures, who are destined to clear the 
eaith from auimal matter ma state of decom- 
position, and thus render the utmost service to 
man in the countries where they abound, she has 
given an almost illimitable increase.” a 
~ (8650) NMeophron percnopterns. This is the 


Vautour Ourigourap of Le Vaillant, the Rhacha- 
mah or Pharaoh’s Wen of Bruce and others, 


Avoltoio Aquilino and. Caporaoccajo of the Itali- 
ans, and Maltese Vulture of Latham. Head and 
only the front of the neck covered with a naked 
skin of a livid yellowish colour ; the whole plum- 
age pure white, exeept the great quill-feathers, 
which are black ; feathers of the occiput long and 
loose ; cere orange, iris yellow, mandibles. black- 
ish ; feet livid yellow, claws black, tail very much 
graduated. Length twofeet and a few inches. 
According to age, the bird varies in its plumage, 
being either deep brown spotted with rusty, or 
bright eray-brown varied with white and yellow 
feathers. In this state the naked part of the 
head is livid, the cere white slightly tinged with 


orange, theiris brown, and the feet . livid white, 


The young in the first year have the naked part 
of the head livid, covered witha thin gray 
down; cere and feet gray ash;. the whole 
plumage deep brown varied with yellowish-brown 
spots ; greater quill-feathers black ; iris brown. 
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VULTUR PONTICERIANUS. 
Tt is found (very rarely) in the north of Europe, 
in Switzerland in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 
Very common in Spain onthe Pyrenees, Portu- 
gal, Malta, ‘Turkey, and in the Archipelago. 


No where so abundant as in Africa. Russia as far 
Arabia, Persia ; the Deccan 


north as Astracan, 
(Col. Svkes). 


($651) VULTUR LENCONOTUS, the Chi- 
nese Vulture. This bird‘is brownish-black ; lower 
part of the back white, as are the wings 
beneath and the inside ‘of ‘the! thighs; when 
the white on the back 
is not seen; head brownish-black with short 


the wings are closed 


dark hairs ; baek of the neck covered with 


whitish down, the front of it livid flesh-colour 
and bare; at the bottom of the back of the neck 
is a dirty white ruff; on each side white feathers 


lap over the bottom of the neck and the crop ; 


the cere is blackish ; the bill horn-colour, black 
at the tip; iris dark ; legs dirty brown-white 
with black scales ; claws black. It is the size of a 


turkey, 


(8652) VULTUR PONTICERIANUS, the 
The adult ‘is about the 
size of a goose; a long loose naked mem- 


Pondicherry Vulture. 


brane ox wattle takes its origin about an inch 
below the meatus auditorius, and widens into a 
rounded form in the middle; the whole head 
and neck naked and flesh-colour, but there 
are some short scattered hairs thereon ; crop 
covered with a small brown down, and round it 
is alonger white dewn The young with the 
head and neck more or less clothed with short 
down. (Vemin.) It is a native of Bengal (proba- 
bly spread over the continent of India), Java, 
and Sumatra. 

(8653) Vuléur Fulows, the Griffon Vulture, 
is Le Griffon of the French; Weisskopfiger Geier 
of the Germans ; Avoltoio di Color Castaeno of the 
Italians. Head and neck covered- with close-set, 
short, white, downy feathers ; lower part of the 
neck surrounded with a ruff of long, slender, 
white feathers, sometimes witha slight tinge. 
On the middle of the breast a space furnished 
with white down. The. whole of the body, the 
wings, amd the origin of the tail yellow-brown or 
Isabella colour; quills and tail-feathers blackish- 
brown ; beak livid-yellow, cere darker ['lemminck 
describes it as flesh coloured ;] iris hazel; 
feet gray or light-brown. ‘Total length exceed- 
ing four feet. The female is larger than the 
imale. The young have a whitish down varied 
with brown on the head. and. neck; the rest of 
the body very bright yellow, marked with great 
spots of gray or white. It isa native of the 
mountainous parts of the north-of Europe, Sile- 
sia, the Tyrol, Dalmatia {where it is very 






VUTTOMS. 


numerous), Spain (abundant near Gibraltar) 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, Turkey, the Grecian 
Archipelago, the -north of Persia, and the 
north of -Afriea. The nest of this Vulture 
is generally formed upon the most elevated 
and inaccessible rocks but it often builds on 
the dighest forest-trees, and in Sardinia On 
the loftiest oaks, where the nest of brushwoo(| 
and roots is move than three feet in diameter. 
The eggs, which are generally two in number, 
though some state that it occasionally lays 
as many as four, are of a dull-greenish or 
grayish-white, slightly marked with pale red- 
dish spots, and with a rough surface. Like all 
the other Vudéwride, it feeds principally upon 
dead carcasses, to which it is frequently attracted 
in very considerable numbers. ‘ When it has 
once made a lodgment upon its prey, it rarely 
quits the banquet while a morsel of flesh remains, 
so that itis not uncommon to see it perched upon a 
putrefying corpse for several successive days. It 
never attempts to carry off a portion even to 
satisfy its young, but feeds them by disgorging 
the half-digested morsel from its maw. Some- 
times, but very rarely, it makes its prey of living 
victims, and even then of such nie as are in- 
capable of offering the smallest resistance ; for 
ina contest for superiority it has not that ad- 
vantage which is possessed by the Falcon tribes, 
of lacerating its enemy with its talons, and 
must therefore rely upon its beak alone. It is 
only however when no other mode of  satiating 
its appetite presents itself, that’ it has recourse 
to the destruction of other animals for its subsis- 
tence. After feeding, it is seen fixed for hours 
in one unvaried posture, patiently waiting until 
the workof digestion is completed, and the 
stiinulus of hunger is renewed, to enable and to 
urge it to mount again into the upper regions of 
the air, and fly about in quest of its necessary 
food. If violently disturbed after a full meal, 
it is incapable of flight until it has diseorged the 
contents of its stomach ; lightened. of which, 
and freed from their debilitating effects, it is 
immediately ina condition to soar to such a 
pitch as, in spite of its magnitude, to become 
invisible to human sight. {n captivity it seems 
to have no other desire than that of obtaining 
its regular supply of food. Solong as that is 
afforded it, it manifests a perfect indifference to 
the circumstances in which it is placed.” 
(Bennett. ) | | 
(8654) VUNDOOROO WOOD. 
: - Vundooroo kurra, ‘Ten. 


(8655) VUTTOMS. In Southern India pieces 


of cast steel, as they come from the crucible, 
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(8656) WALAN, the name of a tree in 
Amboyna, which was first described and figured 
hy Rumphius, in his ‘ Herbarium Amboinense,’ 
and called by him Jekthyoctonos montana, It is 
a large tree, and much valued by the natives of 
the island in which it grows. Itis very rare, and 
the description of Rumphius is too imperfect to 
allow at present of its being assigned to any 

articular division of the vegetable kingdom. 

The inhabitants of the isle of Amboyna use the 
bark of the roots for catching fish. Before it is 
used for this purpose it is powdered, and_ the 
process by the natives is always attended witha 
peculiar ceremony. ‘The bark of the root 1s the 
part of the tree employed, and when it is collect- 
ed for fishing, a large party attends. tis pow- 
dered by a single individual witha large stone, 
and whilst this process is going on, the rest he 
yound the stone in a circle; when all is over, a 
siynal is given by one of them crowing like a 
cock ; they then arise and collect the powder into 
little baskets which is reserved for use. In catch- 
ing the fish other ceremonies are employed 
The party goes in the morning early, and after 
throwing the powder upon the water and mixing 
it till it foams, they cast a net over the river, and 
then retire from the river, maintaining a death- 
like silence till the poison has acted on the fish 
In the course of an hour the net is generally 
found full of half-dead fish. The fish will re- 
cover from the effect of the poison if thrown into 
fresh-water, and are quite wholesome as food, 
although they will not keep so long as fish caught 
by other means. Rumphius procured some of 
the bark, and, omitting the ceremonies, found it 
a very successful mode of fishing —Eng. Cyc. 

(8657) WALKERA, a genus of Plants named 
after Richard Walker, D. )., founder of the bo- 
tanic garden at Cambridge. It belongs to the 
natural order Ochuacea, and is kuown by possess- 
ing 5 petals, § stamens with ovate anthers ; an 
obovately kiduey-shaped fruit, which is a drupe ; 
an inverted embryo with a hooked beak. There 
are two species of this genus known. W., serra- 
ta has serrate crenate leaves, racemes of flowers 
somewhat corymbose, and the lobes. of the. calyx 
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lanceolate. It is a native of Malubar.and ..b¢ 
7 e : ie i ie. ie ces Coe 
lon, and has yellowish flowers and reddish: 










The roots and leaves are very bitter, and ares 


used in decoction by the inhabitants of Malabar 

asatonic and anthelmintic. W. inéegrifolia is 

a native of French Guyana, and has entire leaves. 

— Eng. Cyc. 

(8658) WALL FLOWER, CHErIRANTHUS. 
(8659) WALLICHIA, a genus of Plants be- 

longing to the natural order Pyttneriacce, nam- 





Akroot Jowz, Khusif, | Char-mughz, 





ed in honor of the late Dr. Wallich, superinten- 
dant of the East India Company’s Botanical Gar- 
den at Caleutta.—ug. Cye. . : 


(8660) WALLICHIA OBLONGIFOLIA, the 


Ooh of the Lepchas, a palm which grows in Sik- 
kim. It affords an admirable fodder for Wéraps, 
who prefer it to any other green food to be had 
in those mountains. — Hooker Vol. 1. p. 143. 


(8661) WALNUTS. | 
Geerdig- 


ARAB. han,  Jouz-i-roomie, 


Noix, Fr. Pers. 
Akroot, Guz, Hriwp. 


= page Okher. Nep. 
Phe fruit of a large tree (/uglans regia), indi- 


venous to Persia, and the countries bordering 
on the Caspian Sea. It haslong been introdu- 
ced into Great Britain. The fruit is a pretty 
larve, smooth, ovate nut, containing an oily kernel, 
divided into four lobes. ‘They are made into 
pickle and ketsup; and the dried ones are served 
up, in a bruised state, at desserts. *Persian 
walnuts are the most esteemed, and are the only 
sort met with in India.— Faulkner. See Jua- 
LANS. 


(8662) WALNUT INDIAN.-Vide ALeurires 


TRRILOBA, 


(8663) WALNUTS, UKROT, grow on the 


Himalayas and Cashmere. Walnuts are occa- 
sionally brought from Rangoon; but it is not 
certain that they are the produce of the indigen- 
ous walnut Juglans aryuéa tree of ‘Tenasseriin.— 
Mason. 


(8664) WALSURA PISCIDIA. 

Wallursi, Tre. Joe-boe, BuRM. 

Walsura, TAMUL. 

A native of the Circar mountains; flowers 
during the cold season. Roxburgh informs us 
that the bark thrown into ponds intoxicates the 
fish, which are consequently very easily ta- 
ken. ‘The fish are not deemed unwholesome. 
—O’ Shaughnessy. Walsura piscidia is very 
plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo Forests, as 
well as in the Tharawaddey Forests. ‘The tim- 
ber is large, heavy and strong. Wood, white 
colored, adapted to every purpose of house-build- 
iny. — Me Clelland. 

— (8665) WALSURA ROBUSTA. Another 
species of Walsura, (Robusta) exists in Sylhet, 
but the bark is not employed asa fish poison. 
—O’ Shaughnessy, page 247. 

(8666) WANEDILE. A rather hard, fine, 
close even-grained, heavy Ceylon wood. 

(8667) WATCHES. | 

Moatres, Fr. Guryall, Guz. HInp. 


Uhren  Taschenubren, | Sahut, PERs. 
GER. Karmannue taschasit, Rus. 
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" Oriuoli da tasca, o da sac- Reloges de —_faitriquera, 
coccia, It, 2 Sp. a | 

Are pocket time picces{’composed of wheels 
and pinions,—a regulator to direct the quickness 
or slowness of the wheels, and a spiral’ spring 
which communicates motion to the whole. Water- 
ston.— Faulkner. en aatthe e 

(8668) WATER CRESS. Nasturtium. The 
leaves, loot putha. The seeds, hurtfs, Herb 
(recent) and seeds of Nasturtium officinale. The 
Water Cress isa native of Great Britain. Ts 
geac@élly raised from slips. It thrives best in 
rumhing streams, and is to be lvad all the year 
round. It is grown from seed in beds near a 
water course, and the supply may be kept up for 
any length of time. A small black caterpillar is 
very destructive to it : the only remedy is flood. 
ing the plants for a short time.—Jaffrey. 

(8669) WATER FOWL. Au enormous 
quantity of water fowl breed in Tibet including 
many Indian species that migrate no further 
north. ‘The natives collect their eggs for the 
markets at Jigatzi, Giantchi, and Lhassa, along 
the banks of the Yaru river, Ramchoo, and 
Yarbru. and Dochen lakes. Amongst other 
birds the Sara, or great crane of India (see 
‘Turner's Tibet,” p. 212), repairs to these 
enormous elevations to breed. The fact of birds 
characteristic of the tropics dwelling for months 
in such climates is a very instructive one, and 
should be borne in mind in our speculations 
upon the climate supposed to be indicated by the 
imbedded bones of birds. — Hooker, Him. Jour. 
Vol. II. page 161. 

About two days journey from Delhi is the 
Nujufghur jheel, a great march covered with 
water fowl. The inethod of capturing them 
there, accords with the practice that obtains in 
other parts of India. Earthen vessels, wide 
enough to admit a man’s head into them and 
perforated with small holes, are allowed to float 
about for days on the surface of this “ Jheel,” 
until the ducks, teals, and water-fowl in general, 
seeing them daily, become quite accustomed to 
the sight and fearlessly swim around and even 
approach and peck at them. ‘This preparatory | 
step, 1s followed by the fowler supplying himsc'f | 
with a wooden float, strong enough to support | 
him. Using it like a hobby-horse under him, | 
he launches himself into the swamp with an 
earthern vessel over his head, of a si:vilar size 
and kind and similarly perforated as those indica- 
ted above. The float is dispensed with in many 
parts of the marsh that are shallow. The fowler 
likewise supplies himself with a bag of net. work, 
which is tied round his waist, and thus equipped 
he silently paddles himself along with his hands 
under water, until he gets among the earthern 
vessels and fairly amid the birds. He com- 
mences his task by quietly and patiently pulling 
them down one by one by their legs, and putting 
them into the bag, which is so well adjusted 












WATER-LILY. 


round. his person, that the struggles of the birds 


do not scare away the rest. Some use small 
baskets of wicker work with a lid. of the saine 
material which angwer the purpose better. Waren 
the bag or basket. is full, the fowler recedes ty. 
the spot whence he set out on his aquatic expedi. 
tion and there empties the conteuts into a basket 
large enough to contain about four or five tines 
the number of the sinall one and then begins 
auew. Large nets are.also laid out on favorable 
sites, towards which the ducks &e., are driven 
and are thus taken in great numbers. Mr. French 
was not aware if the decoy-bird is known amony 
the natives or if they adoptone asa means of 
eutrapping others of its species. ‘These helpless 
creatures are sold at from 25 to 30 fora Rupce 
which itself is an indication of their being very 
numerous and numerously caught.— Tour of India 
by Krench, Page 193. 

In China, the fenny margins of lakes and rivers 
and the marshes on the sea-coasts, afford both 
food and shelter to innumerable flocks of  water- 
fowl. The banks along the wide delta of the 
Pearl river and the islands in it, are frequented 
by immense flocks of geese teal, ducks and other 
birds; and they are likewise very abundant and 
tame along the inland water-courses. Ducks are 
sometimes caught by persons who first cover their 
heads witha gourd pierced with holes, and then 
made into the water, where the birds are feeding ; 
these previously accustomed to empty calabashes 
floating about on the water, allow. the fowler to 
approach and are pulled under without difficulty. 
The wild goose caught on the shores of the Pearl 
river and the common goose of Chinese furm- 
yards do not differ much, both of them being a 
ee ashy grey color with a large knob at the 
vase of the upper mandible, the domesticated 
species 1s almost too gross for the table from the 
ease with which it fattens. his bird and the 
mandarin ducks are both considered as emblems 
of conjugal fidelity and a pair of one or the other 
usually form part of wedding processions. The 
epithet mandarin is applied to this beautiful fowl, 
aud also to a species of orange simply because of 
their excellence and beauty over other spccies of 
the same genus and not as some writers have in- 
ferred, because they aré appropriated to officers 
of Government.—AWilliams’ Middle Kingdom, 
page 263. The yuen-yang, as the Chinese call this 
duck is the native of the centsal provinces and is 
reared chiefly for its beauty. It is one of the 
most variegated birds known, vying with the 
humming birds and parrots in the diversified 
tents of its plumage. if it does not equal them for 
brilliancy.— Williams’ Middle Kingdom, page 264. 

(8670) WATER-LILY, the common name 
for the species of the family Nympheaacee. 
[NYMPHHADE#.] One of the most beautiful 


and the largest of the tribe is the Victoria Regit. 


This splendid plant, in the dimensions of its 
leaves, their varied tints, the colour, size, and 
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fragrance of its flowers, may deservedly be called 


the queen of flowers: ‘I'he following is the ac- 


count’ef its discovery by Sir Robert Schomburgh: 
et was on the lst of January, while contend- 
ing with the difficulties nature opposed in differ- 
ent forms to our progress up the river Berbice, 


that we arrived'at a peint where the river ex- 
panded and. formed a cutrentless basin. Some 





object on the southern extremity of this basin 
attracted my attention ; it‘was impossible to forn 


any idea what it could be, and, animating the 


crew to increase the rate of their paddling, we 
were shortly afterwards opposite the object that 


had raised my curiosity—a vegetable wonder. 
All calamities were forgotten ; I felt as a botanist, 


aud felt myself rewarded ;—a gigantic leaf, from 
five to six feet in diameter, salver-shaped, with a 
broad rim, of alight green above and a vivid 
crimson below, resting on the water. Quite in 
character with the wonderful leaf was the luxuri- 
ant flower, consisting of many hundred petals, 
passing in alternate tints from pure white to rose 
and pink, The smooth water was covered with 
the blossoms, and as I rowed from one to the 
other I always observed something new to ad- 
mire.’ ‘The leaves are very large, measuring five 
or six feet in diameter. ‘They have an orbicular 
form, the upper surface is bright green, and they 
are furnished with a rim round the margin from 
3 to 5 inches in height; on the inside the rim 
has a green colour, and on the outside, like the 
under surface of the leaf, it is of a bright crim- 
son; they have prominent ribs, which project 
an inch high, radiating froma common centre ; 
these are crossed by a membrane, giving the 
whole the appearance of a spider’s web; the 
whole leaf is beset with prickles, and when young 
is convolute.. The calyx is 4-leaved, each sepal 
is 7 inches in length and 4 inches broad ; the 
corolla covers the calyx with hundreds of petals ; 
when first opened it is of a white colour, but 
subsequently changes to pink; it is very fragrant. 
Like all other water-lilies, its petals and stamens 
pass.into each other, a petal often being found 
surmounted with balf an anther. The seeds are 
numerous, and imbedded in a spongy substance. 
This plant has by some ‘botanists been placed 
in the genus Euryale, whilst Lindley thinks it is 
nearer Nymphea,from which it differs in the sepals 
and petals being distinct, the papilla of the stigma 
being prolonged into a horn, and the changing 
colour of its . petals. ‘This splendid plant has 
now been successfully cultivated in #oAny of the 
hot. houses of England. Beautiful’ speci 
are to be.seen in the Royal Garde 


and at the Oyrstal Palace, Sydenbara.— 


‘ 
‘ 
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AND NYMPH ZA. ce. 
(8672). WATERS, MINERAL. © Mineral 
waters derive their distinctive characters from 
the formations or strata through which they flow. 











at | 2 : root of :a tree v 
(8671) WATER LILY. Vide - Neoupron pesado by Dr? 

oe Laganiacere or Apocynacee. 16.18" used 
hunting and in war, and is said netto be poison- 
ous if swallowed.— Hadras ° eum 
Playfair. 
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Those of the primitive formations are almost all 
therma!, and generally possess a high tempe- 
ature. Those.of the older secondary formations 
are, generally of. lower temperature. The 


i! 


give forth cool mineral waters.. The: chemi- 


cal contents—sulphuretted, hydrogen, free. car- 


bonic acid, carbonate..of soda, other salts 


of soda.and of lime, silica, sulphate of mag- 
nesia, oxide of iron, free sulphuric and muriatic 
acids—vary in almost every individual case,;, but 


2 . : a . Riis. ¥ “ys: Sade 
here isa general tendency in mineral waters 


from the. primary formations to a sort of simi- 


larity of chemical contents, and, so likewise in 
respect to the secondary and tertigry formations. 
Leaving out thermal waters, which are not .de- 
sienated mineral waters unless for some addi- 
tional quality besides their high temperature, 
mineral waters are often classed into saline, alka- 
line, chalybeate, and sulphureous. Mast of the 
celebrated Spas belong to one or other of these 
four classes,—-the Cheltenham, Leamington, 
Harrogate, Carlsbad, Marienbad, Kissingen, 
Wiesbaden, Seidlitz, and Baden Baden waters 
are saline-aperient, some hot and some cold ; 
or, rather, it should be said that some of the 
springs at these places are saline-aperient ; 
for there are other springs at.the same towns 
possessing very different qualities. Alkaline 
waters are met with at Bath, Cheltenham, 
Leamington, Harrogate, Scarborough, Carls- 
bad, Marienbad, Kissingen, Toplitz, Wicsba- 
den, Vichy, and many other places. Among 
the places at which chalybeat waters, or water 
in which the iron is associated with much free 
carbonic-acid gas, are met with, are Tonbridge, 
Harrogate, Brighton, Peterhead, Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Spa, Pyrmont, Schwalbach, Marienbad, 
and Seltzer. Sulphureous waters are found at 
Moffat, Askern, Harrogate, Aix la Chapelle, and 
other places. It willbe seen that Harrogate 
possesses a large variety of these mineralized 
waters. A small number of springs contain 
iodine, and are on that account useful in certain 


maladies. There are springs of this kind at 


‘Tewkesbury, Cheltenham, Gucester, Leaming- 
ton, Builth, Llandrinded, and Kreuznach. Some 
others contain a little bromine, and afew con- 
tain both iodine and bromine.—Tomlinson. See 
Hot springs; MINERAL WarTeEns; Springs 
and THERMAL SPRINGS. 


— (8673) WA-WEL. A vegetable poison used 


| by the natives of the Somali: Coast and others 


neat Kew" in tie interior of ; Africa, for poisoning - their 


nspissated decoction of the 






diieh is not determined, but is 
Dr?’Cleghorn to be one of the 
It. is’ used’ both in 
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(8674) WAX, Bezs Wax. a. 
Shuma, Avan. Cera-alba, Lat. 


La, CHIy. Lelin, Max, a 
Miettic, Cyne. — Moom, Pers. 
Wasch, Dor. | | Wosk, Rus. ow 
Cire, Fr. —~“Siktha, Sans. 


Wachs, Ger. 

Mome, Guz. Hind. | 

Cera, It. Sey ae ! 

Wax, an organic: product of: considerable im- 
portance, is obtained: from different sources, the 
chief of which is the bee-hive, where it is used 
by the bees in the formation of their cells. It 
has long been a matter of dispute among natu- 
ralists, whether the bee collects wax. already 
formed in plants, or secretes it.from sugar in the 
mechanisin of “its body. The latter view of the 
case, in accordance with the originial observa- 
tious of Huber, is that which is now generally 
adoptea. Lt appears that those working bees, 
to which the manufacture of wax is assigned, 
take a quantity of honey or sugar into their 
stomachs, suspend themselves in a festoon, by 
each insect. attaching the claws of its fore-legs to 
those of the hind pair of the insect above it, and 
in this way, forming a number of festoons cross- 
ing one another in all directions, they appear 
like a dense curtain. ‘They-remain in this posi- 
tion for 24 hours, during which the secretion 
of wax takes place. The secretion is formed 
in certain membranous bags in the body of 
the bee ; and, as the secretion goes on, the 
wax oozes through the membrane, and forims in 
thin plates on the outside. ‘I'he process  be- 
ine complete, one of the insects detaches it- 
scl{ from the rest, proceeds to the top of 
the hive, and begins to build. It grasps one 
of the plates of wax by means of a_ pincer, 
formed at one of the joints of the leg, and draws 
it forward, when itis conveyed by one of the 
fore-claws to the mouth. The insect, with its 
mandibles and proboscis, reduces the plate to 
ariband of wax, softening it with a frothy kind 
of liquor, which makes jf white and ductile, 
The other insects proceed‘in a similar manner. 


“ Cera, Sr. 
Melloogoo, Tam. 


phe 


and with such celerity, «that in a new hive, a | 


comb 20 inches long by 7 or. 8 inches broad, 
will be constructed In 24 hours, and in five or 
six days the hive will be half filled. The wax 
thus igpiey is more. or Jess yellow in colour, 
and has an odour resembling that .of honey. 
The beautiful geometrical form in which it is 
arranged in the honeycomb is well known. 
When the wax has served its purpose in the 
domestic economy of the hive, it is collected for 
manufacturing purposes, by first allowing the 
honey to drain off, or to be pressed out, and 
then boiling the combs in water, with frequent 
stirring, that the wax may riot burn. In this 
way the combs are completely ‘melted, and the 
liquid is then poured through hair-bags, which 
ave pressed as long as any ayax continues 
to pass through. ‘The sediment remaining in 
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WAX. 
the bags is also boiled over again, and more 
wax extracted from it, “During the operation, 


the wax from each bag is received in a Vessel of 


cold water placed beneath it, and answering. the 


| double purpose of cooling the wax, and prevent. 

ing it from sticking. 
| second ‘and a third time, and passed through 
bags of increasing fineness on each occasion. 


The wax is melted a 


Lastly, it is melted once more ‘without water, 
and poured tito pans or moulds wider at the 
top than at the bottom, and wetted with cold 
water to prevent sticking. ‘The conical shape of 
the ewke thus produced is advantageous in two 
ways; it is more easily disengaged from the pan, 
and it has all its sediment or dross collected into 
a small space at the wider surface, and there is 
consequently less waste in removing it. ‘The 
moulds are kept in a warm room until the wax 
has solidified, otherwise the cakes are apt to 
crack across the middle. ‘This method, thongh 
commonly employed, is tedious, consumes much 
firing, and wastes a considerable amount of wax ; 
for these successive meltings and removal of 
dross cannot be effected without loss. Attempts 
have been made to expedite the process; and 
those of Mr. Bagster ‘The Management of 
Bees,” by Samuel Bagster, jun. London, 18384, 
recommend themselves by their simplicity. This 
ventleman gives directions for obtaining a market- 
able wax froin the coinbs by a single operation, 
without either straining or pressing, in the follow- 
ing manner. In an earthen vessel, much nar- 
rower at bottom than at top, 18 placed water and 
agua fortis, in the proportion of 1 ounce of the 
latter to every quart of the former. When 
these are well blended, as many good wax- 
combs are put in as will reach, when melted, to 
within a finger’s leneth of the top of the 
pan. ‘The pan is ‘hen set ona clear’ fire, and 
stirred while the wax is wnelting, and until it 
has boiled long enough to hiqueify the whole 
completely. It is then removed from the fire, 
and allowed to cool gradually. The wax then 
forms into a cake at the top, and the impurities 
are underneath: these arrange themselves in 
two layers, the lowest of which consists almost 
entirely of dross, but the next contains a certain 
amount of wax. When the cake of wax is turn- 
ed out of the pan, both these drossy layers are 
removed, leaving the cakepure; but the upper 
drossy layer is boiled. over again with moré 
‘andewith any scrapings which it may 
a. "Hbessary to make from the upper 
surface OFtWé wax in order to leave it quite free 
from’ extrgnedus matters. Old combs that have 
‘igor; or other descriptions of refuse 

ei biden pressed, but yet retain a 
considerai#é “portion of wax, are pressed down 
in a close'tub or vesseb-\in.a house for five 
weeks.°. This cavées’ the Hipuritics — to. fer- 
ment and ot, withoutiafiéeting the wax, which 
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yabove described,:and will 


may then: be trent ail fe 
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vield a fine yellow wax, little inferior to that of 
the best combs.. Where very great purity is re- 
quired, the best empty virgin combs are put into 
tbe same kind of vessel employed in the pre- 
ceding process, but with only a .quarter-of a pint 
of water, to keep the wax from burning. The 
pan is then set over'a clear fire, and stirred until 
it boils.. At this time a clear yellow froth be- 
vius to rise up, which froth is to be skimmed off 
intoa pan placed close at hand. ‘The fire: must 
be so managed that this froth shall continue to 
yise without boiling over, and a. succession of 
skimmings are thus obtained which form a very 
pure description of wax. When zo more froth 
will rise, the residue is turned out into a vessel 
of cold water, and can be boilgd up again with 
other combs. This method is only available with a 
fine comb. By the above processes, bees-wax is 
freed from impurities, but is not deprived of its 
natural yellow colour. For the greater number 
of uses to which the substance is appropriated, 
it is, however, necessary that the wax should be 
rendered perfectly white. ‘This is effected by ex- 
posing it in thin ribands on a bleaching ground, 
where it is subjected to the action of light, air, 
and moisture, and loses both colour and odour. 
Similar substances, but obtained from the ve- 
vetable world, are of far less importance than the 
product of the bee, yet they are deserving of no- 
tice. Several species of myrtle (Myrica) yield the 
product called Myréle-wax, ‘his is especially 
obtained from Myrica cerifera, which flourishes 
in Louisiana, the berries of which are incrusted 
with wax. By boiling these in water, a quantity 
of hard brittle wax of a pale’green colour is ob- 
tained, of the specific gravity 1015, the fusing 
‘point being 110°. A somewhat similar wax is 
obtained from Myzrica cordifolia, a shrub which 
grows at the Cape of Good Hope. ‘The stems 
and leaves of palm-trees also secrete the sub- 
stance called Palm-wazx. Such is the hard brittle 
greenish yellow wax which we obtain from Rio de 
Janeiro. It is soluble in boiling alcohol and 
ether ; it fuses at about 163°. A white and crys- 
taline wax, resembling spermaceti, is obtained 
frow a kind of sumach, Rhus succedaneum, and 
is known in commerce as Chinese or Japan waz. 
It is soluable in naphtha, but scarcely so in al- 
cohol and in boiling ether. It forms a soluble 
soap when boiled in a solution of caustic potash. 
It fuses at about 180°. Another wax, having the 
same fusing. poiut, is found upon a hard and 
heneous. variety of the sugar-cane,, and is 
known as sugar-cane wax and cerdsine.. This 
is goluble in boiling alcohol, but sparingly. so 


in: boiling ether. By boiling the. bark of the. 
cork-tree, Quercus suber, in alcohol, and dis- | 


tilling off the alcohol, a quantity of yellow crys- 
talg ate -obtained which form cork-tree waa, 
which may be purified by repeated solution and 
crystallization. Nitric. acid converts this sub- 
stance into a peculiar acid, called cerinic acid. 
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The demand for wax ‘is great in Roman Catholic 
countries, where gigantic candles of this sub- 
stance are required for the service of the several 
altars ; but the great improvement in the manu- 


facture of composite candles has reduced the 


demand for wax candles as an article of domestic 
use. For the manufacture of wax candles and 
tapers, see CANDLE. The amount of wax pro- 
duced in England is very large, but a consi- 
derable quantity is likewise imported from 


abroad. In 1840, nearly 4,000 cwts, were im- 
ported from the western coast of Africa, nearly 
9,000 cts. from ‘Tripoli, unis, &c., and more 
than 1,000 crée. from the East India Company's 
territories. This was at a time when the very 
heavy duty of 108. per czo/. was ‘Yaid upon this 
article. In 1842, the duty was reduced to Is. 
and 28. the cwt. The adulteration of this sub- 
stance was great during the existence of the 
heavy duties, and is still practised to a less 
extent. The adulterants of yellow wax are earth, 
pea-meal, resin, &c. ‘Those of white wax are 
white oxide of lead, white. tallow, aud potato- 
starch. Oxide of lead may be detected by simply 
melting the wax in water, when the oxide falls to 
the bottom; tallow is discovered by the dull 
opaque white which it gives to the wax, and starch 
is detected by means of sulphuric acid, which 
carbonizes the starch without acting on the wax. 
—Tonlinson. In India, Wax is obtained from 
West Coast of Africa, Barbary, Malabar, Zanzi- 
bar, and in small quantities from the West 
Indies, United States, Germany, France, &c. 
—Waterston. In 1851, Vegetable wax was 
sent from Shanghae, in China; from St. 
Domingo, in the northern parts of which the 
plant is indigenous; and a remarkable speci- 
men from Japan. ‘This substance, from its high 
melting point and other physical characteristics, 
has of late attracted a good deal of attention ; it 
is admirably suited asa material for the manu- 
facture of candles.—Simmonds. The wax-insect 
tree of China, savs Mr. Fortune, 1s no doubt a 
species of ash (fraxinus). It grows abundantly 
on the banks of ponds and canals in the province 
of Chekiang; and a small quantity of wax is 
also produced in this province. I was indebted 
to Dr. McCarter of Ningpo, for some beautiful 
specimens of the fresh insect upon the branches 
of this tree. This insect has been named Coceus 
pela by Mr. Westwood. When fully developed on 
the trees it hasa most remarkable appearance ; 
they seem as if covered with flakes of snow. The 
wax is an article of great value in Chinese com- 
merce, and « small portion is exported.—For- 
iune’s Residence, p. 146, 

(SHB) WAX.CANDLES. Various descrip- 
‘Of wax candles weze formerly made in In- 


‘ 





7 (8676) Wax FLOWER. Vive TABERNAE- 
MONTANA. mt oo 
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WIGHTIA. 

market. The hard wheat is preferred by the 
natives of India to the soft. Wheat is grown 
largely in Burmah, but Mr. Mason had never 
seen it under culture in the Tenasserim Provin- 
ces, although Comunissioner Durand made an 
attempt to introduce it. No doubt, on the Karen 
mountains the cultivator would reap an ample 
haryest.— Simmonds. Mason. OO 

(8688) WHEAT-MIDGE (Cecidomyia Tri- 
tici), a fly and its caterpillar, infecting wheat.— 
Hassell. 


(8689) WHITE COPPERAS, Wuits Virrt- 
OL, SULPHATE OF ZINC. SaL VITRIOLTI, 


Zineci-sulphas, Lar. 
Caburnic, Sans. 


Sulfate de zine, Ir. 
Schwefelsaures, Zinkoyd, 





GER. | Vulley-tootum, ‘Tam. 
Suffeid-Tootia, Guz. & | Tootum, TEL. 
HInp. 


A salt formed by the union of sulphuric acid, 
with the oxide of zinc. It is found native in 
the mines of Goslar, and other places.— Faulkner. 

(8690) WHITING FISH. Inp1an Wuitina. 
Sciena. Lin. 

Kullengan mutchie also 
Darya ka Shaikra, Dux. 

(8691) WHITE LEAD 

CERUSE. 

Asfeidaj, Anan. 

Plom Carbonate, Fr. 
Bleiweiss, Ger. 
Cerussa, It. 

Suffeidah, Guz. Hyp. 


Kellunga meen, Tam. 





(Carbonate) of, 


Plumbi Carbonas, Lat. 
Suffeidah, Kash, Pers. 
| Istibedsh, Turk. 
Moothoo Vullay, ‘lam. 
Seebaydoo, Tr. 








Is usually made by sugpending thin plates of 


lead over heated vinegar, the vapour of which 
corrodes the metal, and converts it into a heavy 
white powder. Mixed with oil it forms a coim- 
mon paint ; it is also employed in medicine.— 
Faulkner. 

(8692) WHITE PEPPER. 

Piper-album, Lat. { Suffeid-Mirch, Guz. Hinp. 


The fruit of a slender climbing plant (Piper 
nigrum), gathered after it is fully ripe, and freed 
of its dark coat by maceration in water. It is 
smooth on the surface ; and is milder than the 
black-pepper. ‘The plant is extensively culti- 
vated in Malabar, Sumatra, Siam, Malacca, &c. 
—-Faulkner : a a 

(8698) WIGHTIA. At Tonglo, in Sikkim, 
at an elevation of. several thousand feet, Dr. 


Hooker found great scandant trees twisting 


around the trunks. of others, and strangling 


them: the latter gradually decay, leaving the. 


sheath of climbers as one of the most remarkable 
vegetable phenomena of these mountains. These 
climbers belong to several orders, and may be 
roughly classified in two groups.—(1.), ‘hose 
whose stem merely twine, and by constricting 
certain parts of their support, induce death.— 
(2.) Those which forma net-work round the 
trunk, by the coalescence of their lateral branches 


WINE. 


and aerial routs, &c. : these wholly envelope and 
often conceal the tree they enclose, whose branch. 
es appear rising far. above those of its destroyer, 
To the first of these groups belong many natural 
orders, of which the most prominent are—Legn- 
minos@, ivies, hydrangea, vines, Pothos, & . 
The inosculating ones are almost all figs and 
Wightia : the latter is the most remarkable, fo; 
its grasping roots.—JZooker Him. Jour. Vol. |, 
page 163-164. 4 

(S694) WILD ALMOND OIL. Trerminawia 
Catappa. A specimen of oil said to be ob. 
tained fromm the fruit of this tree was exhibited in 
the “Madras Tariff”? At the Madras Exhibi. 
tion of 1851, a sample labelled “ Almond oil” 

‘from ‘Tanjore is the product of this species of 
Terminalia.—AL, BJ. R. 

(8695) WILLOW. Sarrx. A species of wil- 
low, is one of the most abundant forest trees of 
Tenasserim on the banks of inland streams; and 
as many of the willows are medicinal, it is very 
probable that this also possesses medicinal pro- 
perties, but they are as yet unknown.— Mason. 
A species of willow, Roxburgh describes as “a 
native of banks of rivulets and moist places 
among the Circar mountains,” but a species of 
willow on this Coast is met on every stream before 
the influences of the tide ceases to be felt.— 
Mason. 

(8696) WILLUGHBETA, a small East 
Indian genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Apocynacecee, named after Francis Willugh- 
by F. R. S.—Eng. Cyc. : 

(8697) WILLUGHBEIA EDULIS: Roxb. 
Fl. Ind. ii. p. 67. 

Lutian, Hinp. 

Forests of Chittagong and Sylhet. A very large 
cliinber : every part of the plant on being wound- 
ed discharges an abundance of fluid caoutchouc. 
The fruit is pulpy, soft, and yellow, and esteem- 
ed by the natives,— O’ Shaughnessy, page 448. 

(8698) WILLUGHBEIA MARTABANICA, 
There is a species of Willughbeia in the forests 
that produces a fruit as large as an apple, which 
Europeans sometimes call “a kind of fig.” It 
has an agreeable taste but abounds in a milky 
juice.— Mason. Its colour is yellow, and it is 
about the size of an orange.—Eng. Cyc. page 
1256. | eS oe 8 

(8699) WINE. ms a eded 

Khumr, ARAB. Mei, Pers. | 
Vin, Fr. | | Vinho, Port, — 

. Wein, Gre. | Wino, Wind-grandnoe, Rus. 
Ungoor-ka-Shrab, Hinp.-}-Madira, Sans. — 
Vino, It, ee ee | Vino, Sp. -i 
Vinwn, Lar 1 er er ee 
T he fermented juice of the grape... There are 


a great many Varieties of. wines ;_ and this cir- 
cumstance, combined with differences -of . soil, 
climate, mode of preparation, &c., ogcasions.an 
extreme variety in the species of wine—the chief 
of which are Port, Sherry, Claret, Champaigne, 


Madeira, Hock, &c.—Fuulkner. 


ROAD A 


WISTARIA THINENSIS. 

(8700) WINTERACE, a natural order of 
Exogenous Plants. This order is characterised 
by possessing hermaphrodite or unisexual flowers ; 
from 2 to 6 sepals, which are sometiines not to, 
be distinguished from the petals; the petals are 
from 2 to 30 in number, and, when more than 
5, in several rows , thestamens are hypogynous, 
short, indefinite, and distinct, arranged ina 
single whorl, 1-celled ; the embryo is very small | 
and straight, and situated at the base of a fleshy | 
albunen. The order consists of small trees or 
shrubs, with alternate, dotted, coriaceous, per- | 
sistent leaves; convolute deciduous-stipules ; and | 
solitary, sweet-Scented, brown or chocolate-co- | 
loured flowers. 

This order has obtained its name, given it by 
Brown, from Winteria, the old name of the 
Drimys Wintert. ‘Yhis name was given in hon- 
our of William Winter, a captain in the royal | 
navy, Who sailed round the world with Sir Fran- | 
cis Drake. It contains four genera—Jldiciam, 
Temus, Drimys, and Tasmannia. 

‘These genera constitute the section I2iciee of 
the order AMagnoliacee of De Candolle, and the 
section Winteree of Lindley in the same order. 
They differ from Magnoliacee in their dotted 
leaves, and also in their aromatic qualities. There 
are about ten species, of which two are found in 
Australia, two in the hotter parts of Aimerica, two 
in South and two in North America, one in China 
and Japan, and one in New Zealand.— Hag. Cyc. 

(S701) WINTERS BARK. A spice resem- 
lling Cunella alba, contained from the Pintera 
aromatica, and on account of its aromatic and 
stimulant properties, has been used as a substi- 
tute for cinnamon. It is now seldom employed. 
— Faulhner. 

(8702) WISTARIA, a genus of Plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Leguminosa, named 
after Caspar Wistar, professor of anatomy in the 
University of Pennsylvania. It has the following 
owarncters :—The leaves are unequally pinnate, 
and without stipules. The flowers are arranged 
it terminal racemes, and are of a blue lilac 
colour: when young they are accompanied by 
bracts which fall off as the flowers expand. The 
calyx is campanulate, somewhat bilabiate, the 
upper lid has two short teeth, the lower lip three 
teeth, which are subulate ; the corolla is papili- 
onaceous ; the stamens diadelphous ; a nectarifer- 
ous tube girds the stipe of the % ary; the 
legume is. coriaceous, 2-valved, 1-célled, and 
rather torulose. The species are deciduous twin- 
ing shrubs, natives of North America and China. 
They grow vigorously in Gfeat Britain, and 
form in flower the handsomest ornaments of our 
gardens.—Hng. Cyc. | a 

(8708). WISTARIA CHINENSIS, Chinese 
Wistaria, has the wings of the corolla each fur- 
nished with one auricle; the ovary villose ; the 
flowers large. This‘plunt.is a deciduous twiner, 
and a native of Cina, and was introduced into 
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England in 1816. It flowers in Great Britain 
in May and June, and sometimes produces a se- 
cond crop of flowers in August. ‘This species was 
originally called Glycine Okinensis, a name which 
in some places it still retains.—Hug. Cyc. In 
China Mr. Fortune saw a specimen of /Fistaria 
chinensis in a dwarfed state, growing in a pot. 
The tree was evidently aged, from the size of its 
stem. It was about six feet high, the branches 
came out from the stem in a regular and syinme- 
trical manner, and it had all the appearance of a 
tree in miniature. Every one of these branches 
was then loaded with long racemes of pendulous 
lilac blossoms. ‘These hung down from the ho- 
rizontal branches, and gave the whole the appear- 
ance of a floral fountain. Page 334. 

(8704) WOAD. 
Weede, Dut. 

Pastel, Guede, Vonede, Fx. Ir. 
Waid, Grn, Pastel, Glasto, Sp. 

A plant (Jsadis tinctoria), indigenous to most 
parts of Europe; from the roots and leaves 
of which, a blue dye is obtained. Woad is now 
entirely superseded by the use of Indigo.— 
Faulkner. 

(8705) WOMEN’S CLOTHS, COTTON. In 
Southern India, this description of cloth 1s 
chiefly manufactured at the town of Arnee in 
the Collectorate of North Arcot; they are of 
various colours with borders; chiefly used by 
Brahmin women : they are of ordinary qualities 
and sold at from 2 to 12 Rupees each. 


(8706) WOOD. Sce ‘TimBer. The most 
important application of wood, is in the building 
and repairing of houses and ships, and in the 
construction. of machinery. For this purpose 
the large trees, which come under the deno- 
mination of Z'i:mber, are chiefly employed. ‘The 
conservation of growing timber is an art of 
considerable importance and inattention to this 
duty has allowed nearly every forest in In- 
dia to be denuded of its principal trees. 
—Tomlinson. The value of wood and timber 
in India, is not to be measured by the esti- 
mation in which they are held, in temperate cli- 
mates. In India they are not only applied to those 
economic uses with which all are familiar, but 
they also furnish fgel to all classes, supplying the 
place of that valt@dig mineral, coal. Besides this, 
the influence of trees on climate is very consider- 
able tending as they do, to prevent the too rapid 
withdrawal of moisture from the soil, a point of 
great importance in a country, where the heat 
of the sun is intense, and the supply of water is 
dependent only upon periodical falls of rain. The 
value of timber would be best shown by the vast 


Guadone, Guado, Glasso, 






extent, to which it is employed in’ the various 


purposes of life. It is impossible to ascertain 
the amount usedin India, but the quantity of 
firewood alone imported by sea into Madras 
during 5 years is given below, that for 1849-50 


ve oe fh at 


WOOD OILS. 
being estimated ‘by the Military Board to be 
equal to 12,000 tons. 

Years. Billets. | Value Rs. — 
1845-46.........63,61,816......... 32,536 
1846-47.........42,77,013.........22,746 
1847-48 . 20.0000 56,78,794.....000031,974 
1848-49.....,..104,75,590........,58,026 
1849-50.........98,51,050.........66,101 


The above is exclusive of imports by Coch- 


rane’s Canal, and the trunk roads which the 
Military Board estimated at upwards of 85,000 
tons per annum. 

The trade Reports of the Madras Presidency 
show that the exports of the following 5 woods 
alone, amounted in value to 3,84,000 Rupees in 
1854, viz c= 


Sandalwood, ewt. .......... 11,684....... 137,944 
Redwood, =, seveeeenee 47,481....... 59,570 
Sappanwood ,, —....seeercee- 5,248....... 15,350 
Ebonywood, ,, povbagine a dcwartaseseees 4,859 
Teak, a6 RAS. - eben ceeds e 10,808 


‘The imports of timber into Great Britain alone 
in 1850, amounted to ten millions of cubic fect. 
See TIMBER. | 

(8707) WOOD APPLE GUM. Obtained from 
the Zeronia elephantum is very abundant, and 
forms the well known “ Hast India (ium Ara- 
bic.” Mr. Rohde mentions that from its ready 
solubility without residue it gives the best muci- 
lage for making Black ink.—M. E. J. 2. 


(8708) WOOD ENGRAVING. The follow- 
ing woods can be prepared for engraving upon. 

Guava Psidium Pyriferum, (the best.) 

Palay. Mimusops hexandra. A good wood 
but liable to be attacked by insects. 

Veppaley. Wrightia antidysenterica. A fine 
close grained wood not quite so hard as the 
guava, but improving with age | 

‘Jujube or bayr fruit tree. Zizyphus jujuba, 
rather soft. : 

Wood apple tree. Feronia elephantum, too 
coarse in the grain. | _ 

Satin wood. Swietenia chloroxylon. A close 
grained wood but apt to split. | 

(8709) WOOD OILS, This class ofoils is 
obtained for the most part from the Burmese 
coast and the Straits. ‘These, are usually 
cured by' tapping certain trees of the order Dip- 
teroearpess, and applying heat to the incision. 
‘The oil which flows from the wound, is a mix- 
ture of a balsam and volatile oil, and when ap- 
plied as a varnish to ‘wed or other substance 
the oil evaporating deposits a hard and - durable 
coat of resin. They are chiefly used as natural var- 
nishes, either alone, or in combination with 





coloured pigments, “also as a wixbstit 
in paying the seams of shippini, and for pre- 
serving timber from the‘ attacks of white: ants. 
They are said also to‘be useful as an ingredient 
tu Lithographic inks. °° 00.0%. 


bstitute for Tar. 


WOOD OILS. 

Owing to the little frequented countries from ~ 
which they are brought, and the imperfect know. | 
ledge we yet possess of the country whence they are | 
imported, the names of the trees from which these 
valuable substances are derived, are involved iy 
some degree of obscurity. The oils, therefore, gene- 
rally receive the names of the localities from which 
they are imported. Some of them differ consi- 
derably in colour and consistence, but they all 
possess the samé balsamic odour, and are de- 
rived from various of the noble family of Dip- 
terocarpere. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
in this section, were three good samples of wood 
oil from Canara : also, a very interesting serics 
of ten oils from various parts of the Madras 
Presidency and Burmah. Lieut Evans 51st Regt. 
N. I., in addition to other contributions, exhibited 
a bottle of wood oil from Malacca in its natural 
state as procured from the tree. The mode of 
extraction is as follows :—about the end of the 
dry season, that is in March or April, several 
deep incisions are made with an axe into the heart 
of the wood, and a good sized piece scooped out, 
into these holes fire is placed, and kept burning 
until the oil begins to run, when it is received 
into a bamboo, and allowed to run slowly drop 
by drop.” | | 

(8710) WOOD OIL, as obtained from 
the tree without any preparation. This was 
obtained from Malacca, from a large tree of 
the Dipteraceous family, which is very common 
in the dense jungles of the Malayan Penin- 
sula, and grows toa great height. When not 
tapped too soon, the base of the trunk is often 
ofimmense girth—the weod is reddish brown 
and has asmell not unlike that of English fir, 
the bark is smooth, the leaves alternate, pinnate 
and exstipulate, fruit a one seeded drupe, seed an- 
gular and anatropal. The oil when permitted 
to remain at rest divides itself into two layers, 
the upper consisting ofa clear chesnut colored 
liquid balsam and the lower being in appearanes 
like flakes of granulated sugar and consisting 
probably of the surplus resin deposited by the 
action of the atmosphere. 

48711) WOOD OIL, Gursun Batsam. 

Telia Gurjun, Bene. Guz Hinp. 

As found in the bazars, this substance gene- 
rally occurs as a brewn, oily-looking, semitrans- 
parent liquid ; in odour strongly resembling a 
mixture of balsam of capaibawith: a small por- 
tion of naptha. One kind is yielded .by the 
Dipéerocarpus laevis, a native of Chittagong, Pegu, 
Assam, &c. It hasbeen successfully used asa 
substitute for balsim copaiba, to which it bears 
agreal resemblance in its physical and. chemical 
properties,—Dr. O'Shaughnessy: Gurjun Oil, is, 





however.the product of several species of Diptero- 


carpus and known, ‘generally, as :wood,oil, Gur- 


jun balsam-contains fixed resin, essential oil, 


and water. If the latter be not separated, it 
boils with: explosive violence. The separation 
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is effected by the dried muriate of lime. A 
small portion of the essential oil may be obtained 
by distillation with water in thecommon way. 
Gurjun . oil is a good substitute for copaiba 
balsam in the treatment of gonorrheea, given diffus- 
ed through almoud mixture or gum water. Dose 
ten to fifteen minims repeated thrice, daily, or as 
often.as necessary.— Beng Phar. p. $78. 

Compound Tincture of Gurjun, is an efficient 
substitute for ‘ Franks” well known specific for 
the treatment of gonorrhasa. Dose, twenty to 
thirty minims, in a little milk or sugared water. 
—Beng. Phar p. 4217. 7 

Wood oil, Kurra noona. Tru. The following is 
taken from Captain Halsted’s account of his visit 
to the island of Chedooba. ‘The wood oil tree was 
the most conspicuousin growth and size of the 
larger trees of thesesummits. One was felled on 
the west hill which measured in diameter, at the 
respective ends of a 69 feet length, 4 feet 6 in- 
ches, and 3 feet 6 inches; and another js left 
standing as a mark, on the summit which mea- 
sures 21 feet 4 inches in girth at 6 feet from 
the ground. The wood of this tree will not, 
I fear, be found valuable as_ timber, but its pro- 
duce, the wood oil, has yet to be better apprecia- 
ted than at present. ‘This substance is produced 
by cutting a hole into the body of the tree, and 
kindling a fire in it ; the flat floor as it were, of 
the hole, has a grove cut in it, which receives the 
oil as it exudes from the wound, whence a split 
bainboo conducts it to the pots placed for its re- 
ception, the quantity thus yiclled froma large 
tree is surprisingly great. In felling the above 
mentioned individual.the oil ran in a stream 
from it, and it must have contained seven tons. 
The strict propriety of designating it an oil may 
be doubted. It has always seemed to me more 
like a varnish ; it speedily forms a highly po- 
lished surface on wood, and has a fine aromatic 
sceut, not unlike that of cedar: mixed with reeds 
and dried, it makes a_ brilliant and a fragrant 
torch. The color of the wood isa dull pink. 
—RohdeM.6b.8& | ’ 

(8712) WOOD OIL FROM CHINA. | this 
valuable produce merits notice as being one 
of the substances of which the well-known and 
much prized China lacquer is made. It is used 


in Singapore for painting the beams and wood- | 


work of Native henses, and may also be mixed 
with paint when nat-exposed to. the sun. 
(8713) WOOD OIL FROM GHITT AGONG. 


This substance miich resembles the “ ‘Teak wood 


oil’? and the Wood oil from Pegu,” above | | | | 
 India.—The table-land of the Peninsula, 


meutioned. It is less-Hquid than the latter, but 
is used for the same 
large bazars. © : 
(8714) Siesoo-wood Oil—-Dalbergia: 818800. 
An empyreumatic medicinal product. 

. (8715) Camphor-wood Oil—Dryobalanope 
Gamphora.—This belongs to the class of 
« Volatile oils,” butmay be here notioed..’ The 





purpose ; procurable in. all | 
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specimen exhibited by Lieut. Hawkes wag. fos- 
warded to him from Singapore through Lieut. 
Heath of the 88th Regiment N. I., and another 
excellent specimen which was exhibited by Second 
Dresser Pulneandy was brought by him from La- 
buan. It is used largely in Singapore as a sub- 
stitute for turpentine, and sells at from 15 to 20 
cents a bottle. 

(8716) Deodar or Shemanatahu Oi. Tam. 
Erythroxylon Areolatum. An empyreumatic 
medicinal oil. 

(8717) WOOD OIL FROM PEGU. The 
Botanical names of the trees yielding this wood 
oil cannot with any certainty be ascertained. 
The oil which is generally known by this name 
is a very clear and liquid substance forming a 
natural varnish when applied to wood or other 
substances. 

(8718) WOOD OIL FROM RANGOON. 
This appears to differ very considerably from any 
other specimen of “ wood oil,” it is quite white 
and almost solid~-but has the usual resinous 
smell of this class of oils. | . 

(8719) WOOD OIL FROM TINNEVELLY. 


An empyreumatic product similar to tar, chiefly 


used medicinally by Native Practitioners. 


(8720) Teak Wood Vil. A dull ash colored oil 


under this name, is procurable in most of the 
large bazars of India ; when allowed to rest for 
some time, it separates into two layers, the one 
an upper dark colored clear stratum and a lower 
and more solid deposit. Its chicf use is for apply- 
ing to wood work of all sorts, either alone as x 
natural varnish, or in combination with certain 
resins. | 


(8721) WOOD SORREL. Oxatts. 


(8722) WOOL. 


Uld, Dan. Pushm, Put, Pers. 


Wol, Dut. Welna, Pot. 

Laine, Fr. Tua, Laa, Port. 

Wolle, Gex. Wolna, Scherst, Rus. 
Oonn, Guz. Hinn. Lana, Sr. 

Lana, It. Wull, Sw. 


Lana, Lat. 
The fleecy covering or pile of the sheep. 


Wools 


are distinguished by their length of staple, and, 
by the fineness of their filaments. It is an im- 
‘portant article of commerce, and accordingly 


much attention is paid to the rearing of sheep in 
all civilized parts of the world, so_as to render 
their wool as perfect as possible. Wool is large- 
ly imported into Bombay from the Persian Gulf, 


‘Kurrachee, Sonmeanee, Cutch, &c., and is ‘re 


exported to England.— Faulkner. 


commencing with the Neilgherries, and pro- 
ceeding along Mysore to the Decean, Can- 
deish, and Guzerat, presents large tracts of 
country-.affording a. favourable climate, and 
abundant pastures for numerous flocks of sheep. 
If from thence we proceed in a vtorth-east direc- 


tion, passing Marwar, Malwa, Rajapootana, to the 


WOOL. 


‘we Shall see, supported on the natural pastures of 
the country, immense herds of catile, and numer- 


ous flocks of sheep. The latter affording Wool 


employed by the natives for making blankeis 


(Kumlees), of different degrees of fineness, which 


form. a considerable article of the commerce of 


these provinces. Again, the Himalayan moun- 
tains, on their Southern face, present a Kuropean- 
like climate, remarkable however for being in- 
fluenced by the periodical rains. ‘The tempe- 
rature varies according to the elevation; but 
they affo¥d everywhere rich pastures, and sup- 
port a five’ breed of ship, of which the Wool is 
employed by the Mountaineers’ to form their 
clothing.’ The Northern face of these moun- 
tains is as remarkable for its dryness, as the 
Southern is for its moisture ; the cold ‘is exces- 
sive, and the animals which are pastured there 
are covered with shaggy hair, or with long 
Wool, anda fine down. Itis here that the 
Shawl Wool Goat finds its most congenial 
climate. Mr. Moorcroft, who was deputed iu 
1814, to that part of Little Tibet, in Chinese 
Tartary, where the Shawl Goat is pastured, for 
the purpose of opening to (Great Britain the 
means of obtaining the materials of the finest 
woollen fabric, found that the Hooneas were 
obliged to send all their best Wool to Cashmere. 
He mentions that “ this is caused by strict injune- 
tions to all the owners of flocks, not to sell any 
shawl-wool except to the Cashmerians or their 
agents, in consequence of a representation hav- 
ing been made to the Government, that the 
Jouaree merchants had bought some last year, 
and that the Cashmerians would suffer if any of 
this kind of wool were to pass into other hands.” 
— Moorcroft’s Journey to Lake -Manosarouara— 
Asiatic Res. vol. lxii. In the year 1819, consi- 
derable advantage waa anticipated from import- 
ing this wool into England; as a gentleman 
who was consulted, and who professed to have 
a practical knowledge of the English Wool Mar- 
ket, valued it at eight shillings per pound. 


The Byragee Wool, however, when imported 


was found to be unsaleable ; as of 189 bales of 
Shawl and Bhyragee. Wool, imported in the 
years 1821, 1822, and “1828, costing exclusive 
of freight and charges,''£5;444, the gross sale 

roceeds amounted only to £809. ‘This Wool 
was bought from the Hooneas, who keep sheep 
with the Shawl Wool Goats, “by ‘the people of 
Kunawur, and brought by ‘them to Rampore, the 
capital of Bissehur, on the Sutlej. Specimens of 
the same kind of Wool, procured by Mr. Hodg- 








son from the Booteas who visit Nepal, were for- | 

warded to the Court of Directors of the East. 

India Company, in 1885, by Dr: Wallich. Of 
‘Wo 


this the sorted Wool was valued in London, at 





from 10d. to 14¢. per pound; some in the un- 


distyjct of Hurriana, and the province of Delhi, | 
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7d. per pound’; the low price was chiefly owing 
toits dirty and mixed state. Attention was 
turned in England to the: subject of Indim 
Wool, by Mr. Southey , of Coleman Street, ad- 
dressing a letter, 24th November 1886, to the 
Committee of Agriculture of the Royal Asin- 
tic Society, respecting some Weol imported 
from Bombay. He suggested. more attention — 
being paid to the assortment of the Wool, and =: 
improvement in the breed of the sheep ;‘and 
stated that last year there were imported into 
London 773 bags, and into Liverpool 624 bags 
of Indian Wool which were sold by Public 
Auction at 44d to ls. 23d. per pound. ‘The 
Wool was chiefly white but with black’ hairs 
occasionally interspersed ; and he understood: that 
It was produced in the province of Guzerat. In 
the followmyg year, Mr. Southey again called 
attention to the subject, stating that the quantity 
exported from Bombay had enormously imcrens- 
ed; but that what came to England was entirely 
of middling and seeondary quality, and had, 
consequently, realized no higher prices than from 
43d. to 113d. per pound. ‘The great and rapid 
increase of the exports of Wool from Bombay is 
evident from an inspection of the following ex- 
tract from the official Report of the Coiminerce 
of Bombay, for 1836-37. : 


“ Tn the official year ending 30th April. 


1884 eee 69,944 Ibs. 
1835 cece c esses «= 486,528 
1836  ..o..ceeeceesee L196, 664 | 
1837 weaccseee 2,444,019.” 


The report of 1837-38, goes on to say, “ The 
quantity of Wool exported has increased from 
2,444,019 Ibs. to 2,700,086 lbs., valued at 
98,564 rupees.” : Spelt 

Sir A Burnes writing on wools of Cubool 
and Bokhara, says—1. The wool of Toorkistan, is 
obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood of Bokha- 
ra and Samarcand, and is more celebrated than 
that of Cabool. This is sent to Umritsir in the 
Punjab, where it isused to mix. with the Shawl 
Wool of Tibet, in making what are called Cash- 
mere shawls. It is. the produce of the Goat 
of Bokhara and not of the Sheep of ‘Toorkistan, 
and is called pxZ, in contradistinction to pusket, 
which 1s used to expressthe fleeee of the Sheep‘ 
2. The woul-or Put of the Goat. ef Cabool is: not 
at present exported being entirely consumed: in 
the Native Manufactures.. It is : procured. from 
Goats, aud chiefly fromthe Hill Country . of: the 
Huzaras to the West of Cabsol, and. between 
that city and Herat, which has an elevation of 
about 6;000-or 8,000. feet above the level of the 


sea. 8. The countless flocks of flat-tailed Sheep 


in-Cabool;: produce nn-abundance of Wool. . The 
fleedge is of a':glossy:: white. colour, and is in 
Cabool called:pushmi -durra, and the fabrics pre- 








sorted state ‘at 5d.'to 7d. ; aud’some was -sold in | pared from it “Sarrak, in: contradistinotion ." 
the London market in 1834, ‘at from ‘2d. to] pattoo:: It sells at. from two and a half to tw 


WOOL. 


Cabool Rupees the seer, or sixteen pounds. It 
is brought in from all directions for sale in Ca- 
bool, and Sir A. Burnes states that he ‘ can 
scarcely put alimit to the supply, since the ex- 
tent of pasture land in these countries is not 


over-rated at four-fifths of the whole surface of. 


the country, and a very large portion of the popula- 


tion, such as the Lohanees and Ghilgees,are shep- 


.. herds, who remove from pasture to pasture, and 
rear their flocks with great care aud attention. 
Nature, however, does as much as the people ; 
for aromatic plants, in which sheep delight, are 
exceedingly abundant, aud it is universally 
believed that they have considerable effect on the 
quality of the Wool.” 

Good Ewes appear to be obtained in Coimba- 
tore and Baramahal ; but Jalna and Beder are 
mentioned as the best plices whence to obtain 
the white-wooled breed. ‘The results obtained 
both at Bangalore and onthe Neilgherry Hills, 
from crossing the white-wooled sheep of the 
country, With Saxon, Merino and South-down 
rams, are stated to be most satisfactory, both 
as to quantity and quality of Wool, and size 
of carcase.—Royle’s Productive Resources of 
India. At the Madras of Exhibition of 1855, 
of specimens of Woollen Manufactures, the 
most remarkable were those from Hoonsoor, 
comprising white and colored blankets of various 
textures made in the Native loom, sume Seng 
imitations of English Articles, and a decided 
improvement upon the country cumbly, and 
cheap in price. Among them was the description 
of blanket furnished to Invalids and timne-expired 
men proceeding to England. These are not 
manufactured for the European ‘lroops, being 
too thick, heavy and unsuited to the clinate. 
English blankets are therefore provided instead ; 
the comparative cost is as follows : 


- 1 Hoonsoor Blanket. —.. ] 12 () 
Europe do, red... 4 8 JO 
-) Do. do. white 5 8 0 


- The Jury considered this manufacture worthyof 
encouragement, and observed that means should 
be devised to improve the Manufacture especi- 
ally ua.wool is abundant. ‘The description of wool 
from which these were inanufactured is of recent 
introduction. Jn the Mysore country “ Sheep 


‘ thrive well, but:the wool is coarse, cand little. 


used except for. the manufacture .of Native 


« Blankets. About 10 years ago, General Cub- 


bon took-eharge of a flock. from the Madras 
Government, which had. been collected the 
“year previously for the purpose of introduc- 


‘ing “Merino woel- sto the country ; but that: 
“-fiock was useless, it - having been attacked with | 


pot. He then collected one at a farm about 


6.80 Miles West of Bangalore, and: iinported 3 - 


+ or four Rams aunually from Sydney, these amal- 
“ gamate so well with the country sheep, both.in 
“ figure and 

« nossible to 


size, 





distinguish farm: bred: fropithe | by 


WOOL. 


“imported Ram. There are now about 6000 
“ sheep in Mysore, with merino blood in them. 
‘© Rains from the farm have been distributed to 
“the Collectorates of North Arcot, Bellary, 
“* Salem and Coimbatore. During last year 25 
“ Rams were sent to the Punjaub, by order of 
“the Government of India. ‘The wool has been 
« very highly .reported on by Messrs. Southey 
« and son, and several parcels have been sold in 
“ London as high as 1 shilling and 6 pence per 1b. 
“while the country wool, and that imported 
“© from Bombay, averages only 4d. to Sd. per Jb, 
«Phere can be no doubt that when the Merino 
“sheep is naturalized, wool will become a valua- 
“ble article of Export. A mercantile firm in 
“ Bangalore, has recently exported the wool of 
“the Mysore country to England, in considera- 
“ ble quantity, and has realized avery fuir pro- 
«fit, Eventually the Merino will be produced as 
“cheaply ag ordinary wool.” ‘The quantity and 
value of wool annually exported from Madras 
is Ib, 1,285,413, value Rupees 15,816. A very 
large black cumbly from Kurnool was consi- 
dered an excellent specimen closely woven, 
fine and soft in texture, and to this the 
Jury awarded, as the best specimen of the ordi- 
nary woollen manufactures of the country, a sec- 
ond Class Medal. A check Cumbly, from Chittle- 
droog, was found deserving of honorable mention. 
The best specimen of woollens was found in 
the ‘Tariff, being a blanket made of corded wool 
of excellent quality and reasonablein price. A 
red cumbly of Mysore, was exhibited in this 
collection and was of good quality. (Sd. W. E. 
Underwood, Reporter.) | : 
At the great Exhibition of 1851, some fine 
merino wool was exhibited from the table- 
land of Mysore, and indigenous wools from 
the hilly country of the north-west frontier. 
Some from Lahore, and other kinds from the dry 
and cold elevated climate of Tibet. Of the 
last, were some very fine specimens from Lieut. 
Strachy. Many of the animals there being 
furnished with a fine down or hair-like wool under 
the coarse common outer wool. It is this which is 
chiefly employed for the shawls and the shawlwool 
cloth. ‘hough woollen. fabrics of superior quality 
are not, likely to be fabricated in a hot coun- 
try like India, vet as there are great diversities of 
climate in the different parts of Eastern and Sou- 
thern Asia, some very substantial woollen cloths 
aud blankets are made in different parts, arnongst 
others, fine shawl-wool cloth in Cashmere ; also 
the kind called Puttoo; a fabric, named 
Pursepua,.the pile of whieh, on one side, is 
formed of loops.. Felted blankets and cloaks 
have been. manufacted . from the table land of 
Mysore, as well.as from the north-west frontier, 
and from_-Nepal and Tibet.—Rayle, Aris ge. of 
India, page 498.. a 


x 


“etinthe 4th cross. it is not| . China, The only woollen fabrics, produced 


the Chinese are felts for the soles of shoes 


WOOTZ OR INDIAN STEEL. 


and winter hats, anda sort of rag or carpet. 
At is not woven in looms from, the yarn, 
but is made in small pieces by a. fulling process 
Which mats the fibres together. The consump: 
tion of it by shoe-makers is very great, and 
nearly as large for winter hatsamong the com- 
mon people. The rags are woven with colored 
threads in rude imitation of figures, and are 


extensively used in the northern provinces ; the 


pieces are a few feet square, and sown teugether 
for carpets or bedding. Hair and wool ave both 
employed in their construction. The art of 
knitting is unknown, and of course also the fancy 
designs and worsted work which are made by 
ladies in the west.— Williams’ Middle Kingdom, 
Vol. II page 126. 

(8723) WOTAY KOROSHANUM. 
Wotay Koroshenam, ‘fam. | Wontay Koroshnam, Tet. 

This isa bright yellow, biliary concretion, 
found in the gall: bladder of certain camels. — It 
is highly prized as a beautiful yellow paint, but 
ia very expensive.— Ainslie. | | 

(8724) WOOTZ or INDIAN STEEL. The ore 
from which it is made is the magnetic oxide which 
is combined with quartz, generally in the propor- 
tion of 48 parts of quartz to 52 of oxide of iron. It 
is found in many parts of the south of India, 
but Salem is the chief seat of the manufacture, and 
there the ore'is prepared’by stamping and_ sepa- 
rating the quartz either by washing or winnow- 
ing. The furnace in which the ore is smelted is 
from three to five feet high from the surface of 
the ground, and the ground is hollowed out 
beneath it to the depth of eight inchcs or a 
foot. It is somewhat pear shaped, being about two 
feet diameter at the ground and tapering to about 
one foot diameter at the top : it is built entirely 
of clay, two men can finish one in a few hours, it 
is fit for use the next day ; the blast is furnished 
by a pair of bellows each being’a goat skin with 
a bamboo nozzle : a semi-circular opening about a 
foot and ahalf high and a foot in diameter at the 
bottom is left in the furnace and before each smelt- 
ing it is filled up with clay: the furnace is then 
filled up with charcoal, and kindled, a small 
quantity of ore, previously moistened to pre- 
vent its receiving the charcoal, is laid on the 
top of the fuel, and charcoal is thrown over it to 
fill up ‘the furnace : inthis manner ore aud fuel 
are added and the bellows plied for four hours or 
thereabouts when the process is stopped, and 
the temporary wall in front of the furnace having 
been broken down the bloom is removed by a pair 
of tongs from the bottom of the furnace and 
is then beaten with a wooden mallet to separate 


as much of the vitrifed oxide as possible : and, 


while still red” hot, if is cut through with a 


who perform all the subsequent operations of 
forging it into bars, and making it into steel, The 
process of forging into bars is performed by sink- 
ing the Llooms in a small charcoal furnace and 


















WORMWOOD. 


repeated heatings and hammerings to free it as ~ 
much as possible from the vitrified and unreduced 
oxide. of iron: it is thus formed into bars about-a 


foot long, andnuch anda half broad and about — 


half an ineh thick. In this state it is full of — 
and exceedingly red short. ‘These bars are.cut into - 
| small pieces to enable them to pack in a crucible. A 
quantity amounting toa pound and a half totwo - 
pounds is put intoa crucible along with a. tenth — 
part by weight of dried wood of the Cassia 
auriculata chopped:small; these are covered with 
oue or two.green leaves of the calotropis (asclepias) 
gigantia or cow obulas laurifolius and the mouth 
of: the crucible filled up with a handful of 
tempered clay which is rammed so as to exclude the 


air perfectly. As soon asthe clay is dry twenty 
to twenty four of the crucibles are built up in 
form of an arch with their bottoms inwards, ina 
sinall furnace urged by two goat skin bellows,char- 
coal is heaped up over them, and the blast kept 
up without intermission for abont two hours 
and a half when it is stopped and the process 
is considered complete. . ‘The crucibles are -re- 
moved from the furnace and allowed to ool, 
they are then broken and the steel which has 
been left to solidify is taken out in a cake hay- 
ing the form of the bottom of the erucible, 
When the fusion has been perfect the top of 
the cake is covered with striew, radiating from 
the centre but without any holes or rough pro- 


jections on it: When the fusion has been less 


perfect the surface of the cake has a boney-comb- 
ed appearance, caused probably by particles of 
scorie.and unreduced oxide in the bar iron, “and 
often contains projecting lumps of iron still 
in the malleable state. The natives prepare these 
eakes of steel for being drawn into -bars by 
annealing them for several hours in # charcoal 
fire actuated by bellows, the current. of alr from 
which is made to play upon the cakes whilst 
turned over before it at a heat just short-of -that 
sufficient to melt them, by this means the excess 
of carbon is detached (Mad. Lit. Journ) ‘The 
process of. smelting iron differs according: to 
cireumstances in different parts. In some,~the 
ore is collected in the form of sand from: the 
beds.of rivers ; the iron stone is collected either 
from the surface or from mines.—Lohde, M.S.S. 
(8725) WORMWOOD, INDIAN. Assiny- 
THIUM Woop.  - | : 
Afsunteen"ARaBL 
Gundmar, Casu: - 
Wael-kolundoo, Cyne. 
Dhowna, Mustaroo, Mur. 
wa, Guz, Hinn 


Domolo, Jav. 
‘Dona, Sans. 
-dBuranjasif'kowhei, Pers. 
» Mashipattizi, ‘Tam. 








-A-perennial herb (Artemisia Absinthium) in- 


: MIS. Cul farouga 1 | digenous to Britain, celebrated for its intensely 
hatchet and in this state sold to the blacksmiths.| bitter tonic,» and. .stimulating qualities. The 
wormwood met:with in the bazars in India,.is 
chiefly the produee of Persia, whence it is largely 
‘Imported into Bombay by way. of the Persian 


Gulfi+— Fusdiner. 
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at 


after Dr. William Wright. It hasa 5.parted 
calyx,a salver-shaped corolla with the throat 
‘ -erowned by. ten divided scales ; the stamens ex- 
-..gerted, attached to the throat of the corolla, and 


single, filiform, dilated at top; scales five to ten 


WRIGHTIA. 
(8726) WRIGHTIA, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the natural order Apocynacea, named 


the anthers sagittal, cohering by their middle to 
the stigma ; the ovaries two, cohering ; the style 


In uumber, seated at the base of the calyx out- 
site the corolla: the follicles distinct or combin- 
ed with adnate placentas. Dr. Wight gives 
Wrightia coccinea,442; piscidia,472; Rothi,1319; 
tinctoria, 444 ; Tomentosa, 443 ; Wallichi, 1296. 

(8727) WRIGHTIA COCCINEA. Apocy- 
NACE. A large tree; flowers externally green, 
internally deep orange red, having something 
of the perfume of the pine-apple—Riddel?. 

(8728) WRIGHTIA MOLLISSIMA. Intro- 
duced. from the Naggary Hills ; the yellow juice 
might be turned to account, but the timber is of 
no value—<A/. #. J. RL 
.. (8729) WRIGH TIA ANTIDYSENTERICA. 
NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM. Kchites  anti- 
dys: Roxb. 
Veppaula, ‘Tam. 
Pala chettoo Tet. | 

Found in the hill jungles of Kotah and Mewar, 
and a small tree of common occurrence in Mysore 
and the hilly parts. A native of the coast of 
Malabar, of Ceylon, and the Isle of France, 
and common in many parts of India. Tiwaj 
and Lisan ul-asafeer, 47ad, Anduraroon, Greek. 
Seeds .called Jndurjuo-i-shereen, or the mild, to 
distinguish them from seeds of Holarrhena 
pubescens, and Antidysenterica, called Indurjuo-t- 
tulkh, or the bitter. A small shrub, leaves ovate 
oblong, or exactly oblong, shortly acuminate, 
smooth, bright green on each side. | 
The bark (conessi bark) is astringent and bit- 
tery, and aiso deemed febrifuge. The seeds, 
Indurjuo, ave intensely bitter and used as a 
vermifuge, — | 
_onesst bark has been given with much alleged 
adgautage in chronic dysentery. ‘The infusion 
seams the best form, 4 drachms of the dried 
d.powdered bark being. infused in 8 ounces 
of ot water for an hour :—dogse one. ounce 
thrice daily. — O’ Shaughnessy, p. .445. Its medi- 
cinal virtues are worthy of attention, but the 
wood is of little value. The bark was formerly 
in request under. the name of Coweage aud is still 
esteemed a valuable drug by the natives. . It ap- 
pears to have lost its. value in commerce, from 
not being distinguished from the bark of Wrigh- 
tia tinctoria. which grows in the same:.places. 
ey a a eee ee 

The Wood.» = 0 


| Inderjan, Hinp. 








Palavarance or palay’ Doodheei ke” lakree, 
wood, ENG. _ ft . Aen. | ne 


Palava renoo, TEL. Veppallay, Tam.” : 
‘The tree has sweet-scented flowers with-e form 











WRIGHTIA. 


resembling those of the Jasmine. The wood is 
white, of'a fine grain, and susceptible of polish, and 
is used by the turuer and cabinet-maker. ‘The bark 
of this shrub, which goes by the name of Conessi 
bark in Great Britain, and Palapatta in Lidia, is 
asseited to be specific in dysentery and of use 


in most disordered states of the bowels. Its 
milky juice is also used as a vulnerary.— Ang Cyc. 
: The Bark. 


Conessie, Fr. {| Corte-de-pala, Port, 
Curayia, Curaija, Guz. Cheeree, Kutaja, Sans. 
Hinp. Veppalei, Tam. 


Palapatta, MALEAL. Pala codija. Manoopala, 

Codaga pala, Mat- TEL, 7 

Couessi bark is the produce of a plant belong- 
ing to the natural order .fpocynace@, a native 
ofthe Western coast of Hindustan. It is the 
Wrightia (Nerium) antidysenterica, and is a valu- 
able astrinvent.—Jingl. Cyc. page 122. Mr. 
Faulkner describesyit ag a native of Ceylon, Mau- 
ritius, the Malabar Coast, and many other 
parts of India. It is astringent and bitter, and 
is considered febrifuge ; it lias also been given 
with alleged advantage in chronic dysentery. 
‘The seed of the plant are termed Judrojow. 
— Faulkner. . 
The Seed. 
Lisan ul assafeer, ARAB. Indrayava, SANs. 
Indrajow, Guz. Hinp, Veppalei arisee, ‘lam. 
Ahir, PERS, 

‘The seed of Wrightia antidysenterica (Meriun 
antidysentericum), «are covered witha kind of 
downy tuft, somewhat resembling the down of 
the thistle Two kinds of Indurjuo seeds are 
distinguished, the seeeé and diéZer. ‘The former, 
Wrightia, has a pleasant taste not unlike that 


of oats, which they also resemble somewhat in 


appearance ; but are longer and more ‘slender. 
An infusion of this roasted sced is given as a 
safe and gentle restrainer in bowel complaints ; 
the decoction is employed in fever cases. The 
latter, Holarrhena, are intensely bitter, and used 
as a vermifuge.— Naulkuer. 

According to the Ind. Ann. Med. Sci. for 
Apl. 1856, p. 397. ‘The bark of this tree, which 
was once introduccd in the London Ph. as 
Conessi bark and was greatly lauded more than 
a century ago by Geoffroy, known also as Codaga 
and as Koorchee has long been a popular remedy 
on the Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, and al- 


so in Bengal in dysentery, and from a somewhat 


extensive trial which was made of it in that 
disease, of which it is hoped to be able to publish 


theressilés, it appears to be arcmedy of no mean 


vattie.: LE has however been also known on the 


‘Malabat® Coast and among the Portuguese there 
‘as‘a febrifuye, under the name of corte de palla. 


Dr. Cleghorn informs that several Medical 


=: Lofficers:'in the Northern Circars have been admi- 


nisteritig it of late. We have no knowledge of-its 
febrifuge virtues, but it seems to have fallen into 


‘| disuse from carelessness in selecting the bark, 


and it may deserve a further trial, An infusion 
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XANTHOXYLACE. 


of the seeds called indrijau has been called febri- 
| The most common 


fuge but is only'demulcent. The m 
and convenient way of administering koorchee 


is to give 14 to 2 oz. of decoction three times: 


daily. 


nacee, Icon. 444. wah ¢ Ss 

Pallay marum, Tam. | ‘Kala Kooda, Hiny. | 

A small tree with pale green soft leaves ; deci- 
duous in the cold weather. On being bruised, a 
kind of Indigo exudes from them. Flowers in 
March and April ; white follicles in pairs, from 
twelve to eighteen inches long, which as they 


(3730) WRIGHTIA TINCTORIA. Apocy- 


XANTHOCHYMUS. 

ripen the ends of each pair curiously join. The 
wood is used by turpers and ‘cabinet-makers. — 
Riddell. . It is a common tree in the Coimbatore 
jungles, where it attains a considerable size, 
wood white atid close-grained ; in the words of 
Roxb. “ coming nearer to ivory than any I know.” 
I¢ is not however much in use here.— Wighé. 


(8781) WBIGHTIA WALLICHII, Wight 
states, is found on “ the slope of the Neilgherries 


from about the middle of the ascent to the ele- 
vation of between 4000 and 5000 feet ;” but ‘the 


original specimens of this species were collected 
in the Tenasseriin proviuces.”"—Mason, = 


xX. 


(8732) XANTHOXYLAGEA, Xanthoayls, a 
natural order of Exogenous Plants.. The flowers 
are unisexnal and regular; the calyx in three, 
four, or five divisions; the petals usually of tle 
sume number as the divisions of the calyx, usually 
Jonger than the calyx, and sometimes absent : the 
restivation is generally twisted and convolute ; 
the stamens are equal in number to the petals, 
or twice the number, and arise from around the 
base of the stalk of the abortive carpels; in the 
female flowers they are either absent or very im- 
perfect ; the ovary is made up of the same num- 
ber of carpels as there are petals, or of a sinaller 
number ; the carpels are either distinct or more 
or less combined ; there are mostly two ovules in 
each cell, sometimes four: the styles are more or 
less combined, according to the cohesion of the. 
carpels ; the fruit is either membranous or in the 


form of a berry, sometimes having from 2 to 5 
cells, and sometimes consisting of several drupes 
or 2-valved capsules, of wirich the sarcocarp is 
fleshy, and is easily separated from the endycarp ; 


the seeds are solitary or twin, peduucles usual- 


ly smooth and shining with a testaceous integu- 


ment ; the embryo lies in the midst of a fleshy 


albumen, radicle superior, and the cotyledons 
ovate or flat. The species of plants belonging 
to this order are trees or. shrubs, with. exstipu- 


late, ulternate, or opposite leaves’ furnished with 
pellucid dots, The flowers are either axillary 
or terminal, and coloured: gray, ‘green, or pink. | 
The plants in this order were included originally. 
by Jussieu in his: Terebinacee. , ‘They: were first | 
separated by Martius and.:Nees. under the. 


Xanthozylacea, which was subsequently aclopted 


by Adrien de Jussieu. The species of Xaxthoay-. 
lacee ave found, chiefly in Armeriea, “especially in’ 
the tropical parts. A few ofthe ,apecies are. 


found in Africa, in. Mauritius. and Madagascar, 
in India and China. One only is a native of 
Australia. 


The species which are best known and used.on 


All this order, toa greater.-or less 
extent, possess aromatic and pungent properties. : 


account of these properties belong to the genera 
Xanthoaylum, Brucee. .Ptelea, -Toddalia aud 
Atlanthus. ‘The species of dilanthus are large 
trees, and their timber is. used for various 
purposes in the vountries in which they 
grow. 4. glundulosa is a native of China 
aud the Moluccas, where it is called Ail- 
anto. It attains a height of 60 feet. . When 
the bark is wounded it gives out a resinous juice 
which hardens in.a few days. ‘lhe wood is hard 
and heavy, and is susceptible of a very tine 
polish. It grows wellin England. 4. Mada- 
darica is a large tree, a native of Malabar. The 
wood is used for making sheaths for spears, &c. 
A resinous juice flows from the bark ..when 
wounded. ‘The fruit is triturated with “maize 
and mixed with rice in decoction, and. used.as 
an application in ophthalinia.—Hvg. Oye. .The 
Cosmetic Wood of Mergui is from one. of. the 
Xanthonylacee ani is a fragraut, cosmetic wood 


sold in the bazar, which is said {o ¢ome from. 


Mergui, but Mr. Mason never saw the tree. 
Mason, | , 


(8733 ) 


lanportant. 
Linneus. 
wrinkled. petioles, and fruit 1-4-seeded. It 18 a 
native of the East Indies, in valleys among; the 
Circar Mountains.— Kng. Gye 


(8184). XANTHOCHYMUS PICTORIUS. - 


Keswara mamede, eon PER iy. 
 Giyen Rata, Goorka, - 

_ A. beautiful tree of the Mountainous. districts 

of India, yields agreen fruit and a large quantity 


of indifferent,gamboge.—Rokde, M. 8.8 


he : * A 


alay..Chnean .pullum, | 
aC ae | 


Pédda ‘Boodansaiiéprindoo, 
Pa = ne de 
_Ainshe says he met with this fruit at Quilon 


(8788) XAN'THOCHYMUS. YeLtow Mak: 


Bryonia Spec, - 
Geeri Gotoomba, 8ans. 
Malay ‘Poollie. pullum, 

, . TAM, | af 
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AANTHOCHYMUS, a. genus: of 
Plants belonging to the natural order @uétéi- 
Jere. Of these the X. pictorius -is the mast, 
This plant is the X. d¢inctorius of 
It has lanceolate acuminate leaves,. 


* 


XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. 


where he was told that it was brought from 
It is in appearance like 


the distant woods. 
a Mango, but flatter and two or three large 
seeds (or stones) are contained im each, some- 


what resembling jack stones. The fruit itself 


has an acid but pleasant taste. and when 
cut, there exudes a yellow juice like liquid 
Gamboge. It appeared to be very little known 
to the European inhabitants of ‘Travancore. 
They have on the Malabar coast a variety 
of the real Mangosteen (Garcinia Mangosteena) ; 
it is however very inferior to that of the Eastern 
islands anl affords a vellow gum-resin, Which is 
not soluble in water.—Ainslie, page 227. 

(8736) XANTHOXYLON ALATUM. (Roxb. 
El. Ind. 768.) 

Durmur. Hip. 

A native of Nipal, and the hilly countries 
north of Bengal, Rohilcund, and Oude, flowering 
in Calcutta in the hot and rainy seasons. Rox- 
burgh states that every part of the: ptant pos- 
sesses a peculiar aromatic pungency, and that the 
seeds are used medicinally by the natives. _ 

(8737) XANTHOXYLON AVICENNA, 
(Fagura .4.) anative of China, is a powerful 
stimulant, and used as an antidote against 
poisons. - 

(8738) XANTHOXYLON BUDRUNGA. 

Toung-than ; also Young-thaujee, Burm. 

Ts a native of the East Indies, in Silhet, and is 
called Budrung ; und the natives use the seeds, 
which have a warm spicy flavour, medicinally. 
The fruit is about the size of a pea, and the outer 
coat contains an exceedingly fragrant balsam.— 
Kang. Cyc. \tis a small thorny tree, the dry 
capsules of which are found in the bazars of In- 
dia; under the name of Kek-ka-la. ‘The seed 
abounds in arich aromatic oil. ‘The bark and 
large thorns of the trunk are the ‘Teybul of In- 
dia. ‘Ihe tree is about twenty feet high in the 
Pegu and Southern parts of the Tounghoo dis- 
tricts, where it grows upon the banks of streams. 
—McOlelland. ‘This plant, found in the Pegu 
and Southern parts of the Tounghoo districts, 
affords a plentiful supply of oil-seeds, which has 


not, as yet, he believes, been taken advantage of as 


it deserves. —MeClelland. _— | 
(8789) XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. Xan- 


THOXYLUM AROMATICUM, ‘18 a treé found in the 7 
Himalayas and in the mountains of Cashmere. 


Its branches are as thick asa finger, serve the 
natives as tooth-brashes ; thicker‘ branches “are 
used by the oo as walking sticks, also to 
triturate the “hemp plant, in preparing their 


everace. In usirig a triturator possessing pep- , sunt ie eae 
ee they Mave thé pe per | the natural. order Meliacee. The genus, with 
Persoonia; has been referred by Aublet and other 


per like aromatic qualities, they save the pep 
which is usually added to the hemp plant. “I 


‘The 
capsules and seeds are employed for intoxidat- 


ing fish, and are chewed as a remedy in toothache 
(Ro le). Besides the -peeds,. Honigherger. used 
the bark, together with the sharp prickles which 
are attached toi by large bases.—Tdirty five 





XYLOCARPUS GRANATUM., 


years in the East by Honig. page 365. The 
capsules and seeds of X. hostile, called Tejlul 
by the natives, are used in India for intoxicat- 
ing fish and are supposed to be the Faghureh 
of Avicenna.— Hug. Gye. 

(8740) XANTHOXYLON PIPERITUM. In 
Japan the capsules of X. piperitnin are used as a 
substitute for pepper. ‘The fruits of many of 
the species are also held to be antidotes to the 
action of poisons on the system, and there cau be 


little doubt that the secretions of these plants 


would be found valuable stimulant remedies in 
many diseases. —English Cyclupadia, page 1263. 
Xanthoxylon piperitum, is a powerlul aro- 
matic, used by the Chinese in the room of 
ginger and pepper. The active principle re- 


‘sides chiefly in the fresh leaves, the dry bark, 


and the pericarp. The physicians of the coun- 
try apply a poultice made of the bruised lea- 
ves and rice flour in sore’ throats. For the 
preceding details Dr. O’Shanghnessy was in- 
debted to Lindley’s Flora Medica, p 215. Royle 
further informs us, p. 157, that in India X. 
Budrunga, Rhetza alatum, aud hostile, are used 
wherever indigenous for the warm, spicy, pepper- 
like pungency of their capsules, a property which 
is participated in by their bark and other parts. 
The capsules and seeds of X. hostile, called tejbud 


by the natives, are employed in Northern India 


for intoxicating fish, and chewed as a remedy in 
toothache. ‘They are also described as the 
Faghureh of Avicenna. -— O’Sh., page 642. 

(8741) XANTHOXYLON RHEITSA, is a 
native of the mountainous parts of the coast of 
the East Indies, andin the ‘Tamul language is 
called Rhetza-Marm, which means Council-'Tree, 
as it is under the branches of this tree that the 
hill people assemble to discuss all matters of pub- 
lic interest. Eng. Cyc. page 1868. 

(8742) XANTHOXYLON ‘TRIPHYLLUM. 
A resin 18 obtained from this tree. Judging from 
the specimens it appears to be produced in too 
small quantities to be useful in a commercial 
point of view. | 

(8743) XIMENIA AIGYPTIACA. 

| Hineen; Hincotr Hinp: 

Grows in the Kotah district: the nut shell is used 
to make crackers in fireworks.— Gen. Med. Top. 


p. 109. Wight gives Xemenia olucioides, 186). 


(8744) XYLOBALSAM. An inferior quality 
of opobalsam,: obtained from the fruit and twigs 
of the (Amyris Gileadensis), that yields the su- 
perior quality. ——Faulkner, | | 

(8745) XYLCOCARPUS (from ¢tao», wood, 
and waprés, fruit), a genus of plants belonging to 


botanists to the genus “Onrapa.—Kng. Cyc. 
(89746) XYLOCARPUS GRANATUM : Ca-’ 
RAPA ‘MOLUCCENSIS, (Lamarck). Roxb. Flora 
Ind. ii.'240 Beng. Pussoor—a native ‘of the 
Sunderbuns. Fruit ripens in June and July. 
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YAK: 


The Carapa of Guiane sie first described--by  - (8748). XYRIDACGEA, Xyrids,-a nataral or 


Aublet.. It yields fruits, the almonds of which 
are white, wolid, oily, and bitter. 7; 
described as being used by the Galebi Bavages to 
anoint their skins and hair, in order to keep - off 
insects. Rumphius. described a similar but 
smaller tree in the Moluccas, under the’ name . of 
“ Madahul,” or “ Granatum litoreum.”. This 
Willdenow described as Xylocarpus granatum. 
‘The Xylocarpus is mentioned as a_tree.with 





elegantly veined wood, used in India in cabi- 


net work, and its bitter root being employ- 
ed in bilious fevers. A starchy substanee, 
used as an article of food, is also found 


beneath the'bark of the capsule.— O’ Shaughnessy, 


paye 246. ‘This the sea-cocoanut of Tenasserim, 
Xylocarpus Granatum, is not the famous Cvcos 
des mer of the Seychelles, so long the wonder 
of the world ; but a tree very common in the 
Inangrove swamps ; and growing near the shore, 
its fruit falls intothe water and floats out upon 
the sea, which gives rise to its naine. The fruit 
is not edible, but is exceedingly astringent, and 
regarded by the natives as a specific in cholera. 
— Mason. 

(8747) XYLOPHYLLA ANGUSTIFOLIA, 
Evenorsiacem. ‘This is a small shrub growing 
to the height of three feet, the color of the flowers 
is yellow,and red.— Riddell. 


- gil he 


der. of Hudogenous. Plants. The species are 
herbaceous planta with fibrous-roots, The leaves 
are radical, sword-shaped, -searious, dilated and 
equitant.at the base. ‘he flowers. are arranged 
in terminal naked imbricated heads; the calyx 
is glumaceous, 8-leaved:; the eorolla -petaloid, 
coloured, with 3 petals ; the stamens 6 ; 3 fertile, 
inserted upon the claws.of the petals; 3 sterile, 
alternate with the petals; the anthers 2 celled, 
and turned outwards ; the ovary single, the style 
bifid ; the stigmas niultified or undivided ;. the 
capsule l-celled, 3-valved, many-seeded,. with 
parietal placente; the seed with the embryy on 
the outside of the albumen, and at the end most 
remote from the hilum. As at present constitut- 
ed, this order comprises only the genera Xyris 
Abolboda. The species of these genera are found 
generally in the hotter parts of the world, chiefly 
in the tropics of America, Asia, and Africa. 
Some of the species of Xyrzs are found in the 
southern states of North America. X. Indice is 
said by Agardh to be used as a remedy in itch — 
and leprosy. : | - = 

(8749) XYRIS INDICA. A speciea of Xyris 
with conspicuous. yellow flowers on imbricated 
scaly heads, is often seen in the Tenasserm 
paddy fields. —Musoz. 


Y. 


(8750) YAK. Theyak isa very tame do- 
mestic animal, often handsome and a true bison 
in appearance. Jt is‘invaluable to the moun- 
taineers of Northern India, from its strength 
and hardiness, accomplishing at a slow pace, 20 


iniles a day, bearing either two bags of salt or 


rice, or four to six planks of pine wood slung in 
pairs along either flank. Their cara are gene- 
rally pierced and ornamented with a tuft of sear- 
let worsted, they have large and beautiful 
cyes, long silky black hair, und: bushy tails: 
black is their prevailing colour, but red, dun, 
party coloured and white are common. In 
winter, the flocks graze below 8000 feet, on 
account of the great quantity of snow above that 
height ; in summer they find pasturage as high 


as 17,000 feet consisting of grass and small tuft- | dure t 
ed carices, on which they: browse with avidity. 


Much of the wealth of the people in Kast Nepal 


consists in its rich milk curd, eaten-either fresh’ 
or dried, or powdered into a kind of meal. The 
hair is spun into ropes, and woven Inte a cover- 


ing for their tents, which is quite pervious to wind 
and rain, though in the dry climate of Tibet this 
is of little consequence. The bushy tail forms 
the well known’ chowree. or fly flapper of the 
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plains of India, and its hair is greatly esteemed 
by the women of the plains to add to their back 
hair.- ‘Fhe female drops-one calfin April, and 
the young yaks-are:very full of gambols, tearing 
up and down the steep grassy and rocky. .slopes. 
Their flesh is delicious, much. yicher and more 
juicy than common meat, that of the older yaks is 
sliced and dried in the sun, to form jerked meat, 
called schat-t-chew dried meat, which is eaten 
raw, and is a palatable food. The yak loves 
steep places delighting to scramble among rocks, 
and to sun ifs black hide perched ot the glacial 
boulders which strew the: Wallanchoo flat; and on 
animals always sleep. ‘Their average 
ja item two to. three-pounds. The yak 

i@dyent. to ice and snow, cantot. en- 













rlong as the sheep.. Neither can 
iat. The yak is ridden and its 
pace is easystt “ee wild yak or bisou (D'hong) / 
of Central Agaigtthe superb; progenitor. of the. do- 
mestic yak.is@he- largest native animal of Tibet, 
invarious pets of which country itis found. It 


sand horridly. fierce, fallmg: on the 
A-horns: and: chest, and if he rasps 


bngue it isso rough as to scrape the 
ithe bones. His hunted by large dogs, 


is untaw 









YAMS. 

and shot with a blunderbuss, the horn is used as 
a drinking cup in marriage feasts and other grand 
occasions.— Hook. Him. Jour. Vol. 1 p. 215. 
(8751) YAMANEK. ‘There is a tree on the 
hills of ‘lenasserim which furnishes a remarkably 
light, white limber, resembling mootchee wood, 
of which the natives often make canoes. The 
Karens say it bears a yellow flower, and a sinall 
plu, which is a favorite food with the barking 
dleer.— Adason. 

(8752) YAMS. ‘The different species of vams 
_ havea wide range. Inthe West Indies there 
are several varieties, having <«listinctive names, 
according to quality, color, &c., as the white 
vain, the ved yam, the negro vam, the creole 
yam, the aloo yam, the back yam, (uoseoreu 
triphylla), which is found wild in Java and the 
Kast ; the Guinea yam, the Portuguese yam, the 
water yan, and the Indian yam, &c. ‘The last 
is considered the most farinaceous and delicate in 
its texture, resembling in size the potato ; most 
of the other sorts are coarse, but still very uutri- 
tive and useful. The common yam (Lvoscored 
sativa) is indigenous to the Eastern Islands and 
West Indies. ‘The Guinea vam 2. aculeata, 
is a native of the Kast. ‘he Barbadoes or wing- 
ed yam (UD. alata 7) has a widely extended range, 
being common to India, Java, Brazil. Yams of Wes- 
tern Africa. The yam species are climbing plants, 
with handsome foliage, of the simplest cultwe, 
which succeed well in any light, rich, or sandy 
soil, aud are readily increased by dividing the 
tuberous roots. The Indian, Barbadoes, and red 
yams are planted in the West Indies early in 
May, and dug early in the January following, If 
not bruised, they will keep well packed in ashes, 
the first nine, and the second and last twelve 
months. ‘lhe Portuguese and Guinea yains are 
planted. early in January and dug in September. 
Creole yams and Tanias are dug in January. 


Sweet potatoes {rom January to March. Iu most 


of our colonies large crops of the finest descrip- 
tious of yams, cocos &c., could be obtained, but 
the planting of ground provisions is too much 
neglected by all classes. From the tubers of 
yams of all sorts, and particularly the buck yam, 
starch is easily prepared and of excellent quality, 
Some varieties of the buck yam are purple flesh- 
ed, often of a very deep tint, .approaching to 
black, and although this isan objection, because 
it renders more washing necessary, yet even from 
these the starch is at last obtained perlectly white. 

As an edible root. the buck yam, especially 
when grown in alight soil, is equal to the potato, 
if not superior to it. It does not, however, keep 
for any length of time, and therefore could not 
be exported to Europe, unless the roots were 
sliced and dried. Yams and sweet potato 
thrive well in the northern parts of Australid ; 
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indeed the former are indigenous there, and con- 


stitute the chief article of vegetable food used by | — (87 


YASHM. 

where it succeeded well, and bread, starch and 
brandy, were made from it: but it prefers a 
ag els rae ams are occasionally brought 
to Enghend. When cooked either by ioast- 
ing or boiling, the root is even more nutritious 
than the potato, nor is it possessed of any un- 
palatable flavor, the peculiarity being between that 
of rice and the potato. Dressed in milk, or 
mashed, they are absolutely a delicacy, and from 
the abundance in which they are cultivated in 
the West Indies, and other parts, they promise 
to become a most economical and nutritious sub- 
stitute for the potato. ‘The yam frequently grows 
to the enormous size of forty or fifty pounds 
weight, but in this large state it 1s coarse flavor- 
ed and fibrous. An acre of land is capable of 
producing 42 tons of yams, and the same quan- 
tity of sweet potatocs, within the twelve mouths, 
or nine tons per acre for buth, being nearly as 
much as the return obtained at home in the cul- 
tivation of potatoes ; and we have the authority of 
all analytical chemists for saying that in point of 
value, as an article of food, the superiority is as 
two to one in favor of the tropical roots. The 
kidney rooted yam (D. pentaphylla), is indige- 
nous to the Polynesian islands, and is sometimes 
cultivated for its roots. It is called Kawan in 
the Feejee islands. D. Bulbifera, a native of 
the East, is also abundantly naturalised in’ the 
Polynesian islands, but is not considered edible. 
‘There are seven or eight kinds of yains grown in 
India. ‘I'wo found in the ‘Tartar country are of a 
remarkable fine flavour, one weighing as much as 
eizhteen pounds the other three pounds.— &um- 
monds’ Cumml. Product, p. 363 & 4. See Cocos 
orn Kppogs, also Dioscorea. 

(8753) YANG-TSE-KIANG RIVER. The 
rise and fall in the Yang-tse-Kiang averages 
about ten feet and vessels are obliged to find 
their way hap hazzard into the channel or per- 
chance run upon one of the silted sands,— 
American Hapedition to Japun, p. 166. 


(8754) YARN. Twist. 

Garen, Dut. Filato, Ir. 
Fil, }r. Fio. Port. 
Garn, Ger. Prasha, Rus. 
Svota, Guz. HIND. | Hilo, Sp. 


Wool, Cotton, Flax, &c. spun into thread. 
Its quality is expressed in English by numbers 
denoting the number of hanks in an avoirdupois 
ib. weight; reckoning the length of the hank of 
cotton yarn at 840 yards, or 7 leys of 120 
vards each. — Faulkner. 

; (8755) YARVINEY, in Tamil and Crawn in 
Portuguese and Dutch. This Ceylon tree grows 


‘tall aud straight, from twenty to forty-five feet 


high, and from twelve to thirty inches in dia- 
meter. It may be obtained in great quantities, 
and answers many purposes in ship and house- 
Work.—Edye. Ceylon, i. 
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the natives. The yam was introduced into Sweden, | found the quarries of this mineral at Gulbagashen 
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YEAST. YEPY TREE BARK. “7 


in the valley of Kara kash, in their Journey from: supposes that these ferment-cells originate in 
Ladak to Khotam.—Mag. Survey 1857. liquids, independently of other cells, and are | 
(8757) YAVY. % | | truly instances of the formation of cells in a free | 
Yavayloo Tam. | Yeva Sans, Ten. fluid. He observes however that they have uo 
: ; | : power of reproducing other cells. ‘The whole 
This grain grows in some of the more nor- | subject of the uature of these cells, their mode of 
thern provinces, and has an appearance some- production, and the history of their development, 
thing like that of blighted wheat, it is not very | as well as the phenomena of fermentation in 
valuable.—Ainslie page 220. general, require further elucidation. (Schleiden, 
(8758) YEAST, Barm. A product of the | Principles of Scientific Botany; Micrographic 
fermentation by which beer is made ; upon the | Dictionary, articles ‘ Fermentition,’ ‘ Torula,’ 
surface of which it swims from involving bub- | ‘ Yeast.’ | 
bles of carbonic acid gas. It may be obtained in| (8759) YELLOW-HAMMER, the common 
the form of a firm paste. Mixed with moistened | name for the Ameria eitrined/a, Linn. Pen- 
flour, it excites the panary fermentation, and is | nant quotes the Bruant of Belon (L‘Histoire ce 
thus used for baking bread.—Waterston. The | la Nature des Oyseaux,’ p. 866) as this specics, 
substance known as Yeast, is in reality a plant, aud the description seems to warrant the quo- 
belonging to the Tribe of Fungi in the state of | tation. Bolon considers the bird to be the 
sporules or thallus ; or the true aerial tufts or | AvOos of Aristotle (‘Elist. Anim,’ ix. 1), and re- 
heads of sporules, of a multitude of minute | marks that the Greeks of his time did not call it 
oval or circulating bodies or sporules, endowed, | by the ancient appellation in thei tongue, but 
under certain favourable cireunstances, with ex- | by the Latin name Florus, “car ils ont este do- 
traordinary powers of growth and multiplication. | minez par les Latins, dont ils out retenu telle 
In Britain, three kinds, viz. brewer’s yeast, | diction.” Itis the Bruant of the French gen- 
German yeast, and patent yeast, are employed | erally ; Serramolle and Zivolo di Testa Gialla of 
in the manufacture of bread ; In India, the yeast | the Italians: and, according to the ‘ Portraits 
employed, is the fermented juice of the Palms, | dOvseanx,’ Hortolano, Cia, Megliarina, Ver- 
known as Voddy. The vitality of yeast is de- | zerot, Paierizo, and Spaiarda of the same people. 
stroyed by falls, blows, bruises or rough mecha- | It appears to be the Groning and Golspink of 
nical injuries, as also—heat, cold, and chemical | the Swedes; Goldaimmer, Aimniering, and Gold- 
re-agents. ‘I'he presence of yeast in a substance | ainmering of the Germans; Geel-Gerst of the 
containing sugar, or starch convertible into | Netherlauders ; Yoit, Yellow-Yoldrin, Yellow- 
sugar and nitrogenised matter, induces certain | Yowley, and Yellow-Yeldrock of the English : 
chemical changes comprehended under the term j and Lilnos Felen of the Welsh. These birds are 
vinous or alcoholic fermentation. These changes | caught and fatted for the table with the Ortolan 
in the making of bread consists in the conversion : in Italy, whence probably one of the Italian 
of sugar of flour into alcohol and carbonic acid | names above noticed. 
gas; the latter, in its efforts to escape from the (8760) YELLOW-WOOD. There is a fine 
dough with which it is mixed,. distends it, form- | Bast India wood thus called, it appears to be 
ing vesicular spaces in its interior, and so causing | larger and straighter than box wood, but not so 


it to become porous and light. close grained. I should think it would be found 
Yeast ig found on the surface of ferment- | to be a valuable wood for the arts — Halt. 


ing liquids, and when removed capable of : eee noe, . 
producing fermentation in other liquids sus: |. (8761) YEPY TREE. This name is applied 
ceptible of this action. On placing Yeast |‘" the Madras territories to two specieswf Bau- 
under the microscope it presents a number come terre pa V oe the fibres of 
of cells immersed in a mass of amorphous Ane num” M. ; eee roe B. ne 
mantles PMesoe sory Pome ie aera the at alas tte Hinaln an bie ere 
ry ti sveral ar ited together in a kind | "6 10% ayas, 
sl Se ce ad a ae DE of the Sewalik Hills, from the doons of the North 


of chain. ‘These cells are supposed to partake : Nott 

of afungoid character, and they have a culled | West to Assam. , It is a magnificent climber 
the Yeast-Fungus, or Ferment-Cells. A genus and its produet is suds as “ Putosa’”’ or “ bawal 

and species have been constituted for the recep- fibre. we grows not ee 
tion of this orcanism, under the name of Saecharo- Gowhatti ang ae - Z ilhet Hi its i is 
myces Cerevise. This plant has been supposed to equal in strengt to that of Sann temp and is 
be the active cause of fermentation, and the car- made into cordage and cloth. a 

bonic acid given off during that process has been | (8762) YEPY TREE BARK, Bauninia Dr- 
regarded as the result of the growth of the plant. | PHYLLA aNnD.B. Vauuit. These trees have a 
This seema to be a misinterpretation of the phe- | coarse brown bark of which the | natives of India 
nomena, as the plant is probably the result of the; form a fétmporary rope for securing thatch, 
carbonic acid gtven’ off during the process of | matting.or fences. The Barks of several Bauhi- 
fermentation rather than its cause. Schlciden ‘ nias aré-wsed for similar purposes the Ara Nar 
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YUCCA. | YUNX TORQUILLA. 


is the bark of the B. parviflora, of which the! The fibre of Yucca gloriosa, is Adam’s nee- 
- fnatches of guns are made. | dle, a strong, fine but rather stiff fibre, suit- 

(8763) YEZAIEMAN, The most abundant {ed for the manulacture of cordage, it very soon 
supply and the best coal comes from Kinsin. | becomes discolored by steeping, but is not so 
I do not know how much there is in Nippow but | liable to rot as some of the other fibres of 
there is none in Sikok.—American Expedstion this kind. Very good specimens were exhibited 
to Japan, p. 397. - | by Dr. Riddell, Dr. Kirkpatrick and Revd. P. 


($764) YUCCA, a genus of Plants belonging to | Methuselah ; the plant does not appear to be 
the section Asparagee, of the natural order Leds- ab undant in Southern India, but grows easily 
acee. The corolla is inferior, bell-shaped, its seg- | and might be propagated to a great extent. 
ments without nectaries; stamens club-shaped; | (8767) YUCCA ALOEFOLIA, produces a 
style none; berry hexagonal, of six cells; seeds | white, pliant and strong fibre, resémbling that of 
numerous, flat. YF. gloriosa, Common Adam’s- the Agave in all respects, but is apt to be dis- 
Needle, isa caulescent plant, with lanceolate | colored by steeping, which the Agave is not.— 
straight furrowed leaves, their edges smooth and | Royle. Riddell. M. Juries’ Report. Dr. Hun- 
entire. This handsome plant is a native of Peru iter has proved that the so called Aloe Plants, 
and North America. It grows on the shores of | yielding fibres, are of greatvalue, for a bundle 
Caroline, where it blossoms in July and Angust | bore 160 lbs when a similar one of Petersburgh 
its panicle of elegant flowers attaining a height | hemp broke with the same weight. The fibre 
of 10 or 12 feet. In British gardens the stem of | 13 two feet long, white and of fine quality, and 
this plant does not attain a height of more than | readily takes colours. It was made from the A. 
2 or 3 feet. YF. aloifolia, Aloe-Leaved Adam’s- | perfoliata, Kalabunctha, which Dr. Royle supposes 
Needle, has linear-lanceolate even straight leaves, | 10 be the same as his A. indica. — Juries Reports 
with the edges bordered by fine callous notches. OM. &. 

This plant is a native of North and South} (8768) YUNX TORQUILLA. This is the 
America. F. draconis, Drooping-Leaved Adam’s- | *tvyt of the Greeks. Aristotle has well describ- 
Needle, and Y. filamentosa, Thready Adam’s- | ed the bird, its long tongue, its power of pro- 
Needle, are cultivated in this country. The | truding and retracting it, and the writhing snake- 
latter grows in the open air, and blossoms in the | jike motion which it can impart to its neck 
iiitumn. Its flowers are panicled and pendul- | without moving the rest of the body. (‘ Hist. 
ous, and of a cream-colour. The leaves have | Anim,’ ii. 12.) It has been made familiar to 
their edges beset with long recurved threads. -| most literary readers by the adjuration in 

(8765) YUCCA. Several species quite hardy | the second “Idyll of ‘Theocritus (‘ Pharma- 
They only require to be grown in places centria’). It is also the Jyu# of the Romans. 
where water does not stagnate in winter; F.| (Pliny, xl. 47) Ja in the form used by 
gloriosa, Y. filamentosa, Y Draconis, Y. flaccida, Linneeus and zoologists generally, but it ought 
and F. superba, are the handsomest species. to be Iuna, or lynx. The Wryneck is the 


(8766) YUCCA GLORIOSA, or ADAM’S Torcol of the French, and also the Tercou, 


NEEDLE. Adam’s Needle, or Yucca gloriosa, Torcou, ‘Turcot, Tércot, and Torcot of the same, 
like others, seems sometimes to be called an Aloe according to Belon ; Torcicollo, Collatorto, Stor- 


‘The species of Yucca are natives of the southern tacoll, Capetorto, Vertilla, and Formicula, of 
provinces of the United States, and being there the Italians; Gjoktyta of the Swedes ; Bende- 
exposed to extremes, are capable of living in Hals of Brunnich ; Natterwindl, Wendhals, 
the open air, both in Europe and India. ‘They are Wendehils, and Dre-Hals, of the Germans ; 
conspicuous for their noble show of lily-like white Long- Tongue, Emmet-Hunter, Snake-Bird, Cuc- 
flowers,as well as for their long sword-shaped leaves koo’s-Mate, Cuckoo-Maid, Cuckoo’s-Maid, and 
terminated by athorny point They, no doubt, all Cuckoo-Fool (two last Gloucestershire) of the 
abound in fibre, as some of a fine quality and strong English; Gwas y Gog and Gwddfdro of the 
in nature, has been sent from Madras, separated Welsh ; Arizui of the Japanese. 

from the leaves of the Yucce angustifolia. Other| The male has the ground-colour of the plum- 
species flourish as far north as in the Botanic gar- | age of the upper parts rusty ash-colour, irregu- 
den sit Saharunpore. The fibres also take co- | larly spotted and speckled with brown and black ; 
Jour, as in the specimens sent from Madras, dyed | a large brown streak extends from the occiput 
red, orange, purple, and green. Fibre has also | to between the scapulars; on the external barbs 
been separated from other species of Yucca, as | of the wing-feathers rusty squared spots; tail- 
¥. aloifolia and Y. filamentosu. These are niwongst feathers bounded with black zig-zags; throat 
those which have received the name of silk-grass. and front of the neck pale rusty, with small 
Those sent from India are from two to four feet | transverse black lines ; bill and feet olive-brown : 
in length, and are rather wiry, or resemble those drides hazel or yellow-brown, ‘Lotal length 17 
of the Agave more than they do the fibres of ‘inches. It is found in Denmark, Sweden (May), 
Bromelia. Germany, Holland (where it is rare), France 
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Spain, and Italy (summer) ; England, and Wales, | Himalaya Mountains. Winter residences, North 
Scotland (rare in the last aud in the north of the) Africa and warm parte of Western Asia.— 
first—summer); Kamtschatka (Viellot), Japan,' Lng. Cyc. | gc 4 
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(8769) ZAFFER. Zarre. An impure oxide to this geuus is Z. Indica, the Climbing Tudian 
of cobalt, prepared by calcining its ores, and | Cucumber. The fruit is described by Rheede as 
mnixing the product with about twice its weight | obscurely triangular, and having the flavour of 
of finely powdered flint. It is used for commu- | the cucumber.— Eng. Cyc. __ ne 
nicating a blue colour to glass, porcelain, and| (8774) ZANTHOXYLEA, made up chiefly 
earthenware ; and when roasted with potashes, | of genera placed by De Candolle in Raéacee and 
washed, and pulverized, forms smalls. (Water-|in Terebinthacea, are distinguished by their flow- 
ston.)— Faulkner. ers being usually unisexual, by the calyx being. 

(8770) ZALACCA. A genus of palms with | free, petals hypogynous, equal in number to di- 
an edible fruit occurring in Malacca, Penang, | visions of the calyx, ovarics subdistinct or united, 
Assam, and the 'Tenasserim Provinces, this spe- | each with two ovules, fruit indehiscent, carpids 
cies is known as “ Salac koombar” in Penang, | opening by a vertical suture, embryo in the axis 
and “Salac Batool” also “ Rungun” in Ma- j of albumen. Many of the Zanthoxylew are re- 
Jacea, Assam Koombar and Assam Paiah. ‘The | markable for secreting a bitter principle, Xantho- 
leaves employed as thatch and for baskets &c,— | picrine, and also a volatile oil of aromatic pun- 
Seeman. ivency. ‘Thus several species of Zauthoxylee 

(8771) ZALACCA EDULIS. Hpipie za- -are employed as stimulants : one formed the Fa- 
pacca  Selung boat timber. A red sealy fruit | gaureA of Avicenna. Species of Pteleaand Tod- 
produced by this species of gzalacea may be often i dalia are bitter and febrifuge. Both the species 
seen in bazar, but it is eaten by the natives only. ‘of Brucea are likewise bitter and tonic. 3B. an- 
The Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago shoot | fidysenterica, the Woginos of Bruce, is most ces 
over their waters with remarkably light boats, | Icbrated, because it was long supposed to yield 
and they owe their buoyancy to the materials | the Bark which was known as false Angustura, 
that form their sides, which are the stems of the | and from which the alkali Bructa was obtained ; 
edible zalacea, These stems are as light, and | but the former is now well ascertained to be the 
of the consistency of cork, for which they are | bark of Strychnos Nux Vomica.— Royle. | 
often substituted ; and the Selungs are skilful| (8775) ZANTHOXYLON RHETSA. Rura- 
in uniting them together to serve instead of | cE. A large tree armed with sharp prickles ; cap- 
planks, so as to make an unequalled sea boat, | sules have a strong aromatic taste ; the seeds are 
that floats on the waves like &swan.—Afason. used instead of nepper.— Riddell. 

(8772) ZAMIA, a genus of Plants belong- (8776) ZAPORNIA, Leach, a genus of Birds 
ing to the natural order Cycadacee. ‘The species | belonging to the family Rallide. The beak is 
of this genus are trees with a single cylindrical | slender, shorter than the head, acuminated, com- 
trunk, increasing by the development of a single | pressed, acute ; upper mandible eradnally in- 
terminal bud, and covered by the scaly bases of ; curved; nostrils linear, lateral, placed at the 
the leaves; the wood consists of concentric | base of the beak. Legs long, slender, cleft, 
circles, the cellular zones between which are ex- | with three toes in front; the hinder toe elevated 
ceedingly loose, the ligneous tissue having the | from the ground at its base; the tibie balf naked. 
tubes marked by circular discs ; the leaves are | (Gould.) —Lyg. Cye. : 
pinnated, not articulated, and have a_ gyrate (8777) ZAPORNIA PORZANA, the Spotted 
vernation. The flowers are dicecious; the male| G.ake ‘This is the Petit Rale Ean, ae 
flowers are arranged in tessellated catkins with | Gnoyan, and Marouette of the French ; Porcel- 
abrupt scales, the anthers oval, sessile at the | jana, Porzana, Grugnetto, Porciglione, and Galli- 
under side of each scale. The female flowers nella, of the Italians; Punktiertes Robrlinhn 
are in tessellated catkins, the eo and Kleines Gesprenkeltes Wasserhuhn, of the 
drupes two at the under side 7 oe scale. Germans; Spéckled Water-Hen and Skitty, ‘of 
The species are found in the tropics of America | the English ; and Dwfriar Fannog of the Welsh: 
and Asia, and also at the Cape of Good Hope} a duit and Old Male.—Forehead, eyebrows, 
and in Australia-— Hug. Cyc, : and throat leaden-gray ; sides of the head ash 

(8773) ZANONIA, a genus of Plants be- | marked with black; upper parts olive-brown, 
longing to the natural order Cucurbitaceer, named but all the feathers black im the centre and 
after James Zanoni. The only species belonging | variegated: with small spots and stripes of pure 
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" - ZEA MAYS. 
white ; breast and lower parts olive, shaded with 
ash and marked with white spots—these spots 


are rounded on the breast, but disposed on the 
sides in transverse bands; middle tail-feathers 


bordered with white; lower tail coverts pure 
white; bill greenish-yellow, red at the base ; feet 
greenish-yellow: iris brown. Length about 9 
inches. 

@. | Adult Female.—Ash-colour of the throat and 
neck legs extensive; sides of the head with 
brown spots ; base of the bill with rather less red. 
Tt is found in Sweden (summer visitor, rare) ; 
Southern Russia; north of Germany and Holland 
(rare); France, Provence, and to the Mediter- 
ranean (more common). It is of most frequent 
occurrence 11 the south and east of Europe; it 
has been seen at Smyrna in the winter, and is 
stated to extend to India. Jt is a summer visitor 
in Eneland, Scotland, and Wales, but is not 
common; and is occasionally found in Ireland 
in the summer. 

The fine flavour of this bird is well known 
and appreciated in France. Few, if any, of the 
aquatic, or indeed of any tribe, can match it in 
autumn as a rich morsel for the table, especially 
if it be young. Colonel Hawker, speaking of 
the Common Water-Kail and this specics, truly 
says, ‘ Notwithstanding these two are seldom 
regarded by sportsmen, yet there is scarcely a 
vreater delicacy than either the one or the other.” 
Both ave indeed first-rate, but the Spotted Crake 
for choice —Eng. Cyc. 

(8778) ZKA, a genus of Plants belonging to 
the natural order Graminacee. The name is 
identical with the Greek Zed, but the Greek 
plaut was a species of Triticum or Hordeum, and 
not at all agreeing with the present genus, which 
is entirely American. 

The plants belonging to this genus are monee- 
cious. The male flowers are in distinct spikes ; 
the calyx consists of a 2-flowered blunt glume ; 
the eorolla of a blunt glume. In the female 
flowers the calyx in a 2-valved glume; also the 
corolla; the style is single, filiform, pendulous ; 
the seeds solitary, immersed in an oblong recep- 
tacle There are two specics.— Eng. Cye. 

(8779) ZEA MAYS. Inpran Cory, Lin. 

Mukka Cholum, Tam. Jaggon, MALayY. 

Mukka Jooarie, Dux. Yavanala, SANs. 

Mokka Zonaloo, Trex. Mokka, Bene. 

Bhoottah H1inp. | 

Zea mayz, Common Maize, or Indian Corn, 
is known by its, entire leaves .It is a native 
of America, and is cultivated there, as in 
most countries of Southern Europe. Like the 
species of Triticum, those of this genus pre- 
sent almost innumerable varieties, from the culti- 
vation to which they have been submitted. As 
an article of food the fruit is much inferior to 
that of the Tvidicum, nor will it ripen its fruit 
fully in high northern latitudes—Eng. Cyc. 


A native of South America, Hindostan, &c. 


cultivated extensively in Enrope. 
| Indian corn for alimentary purposes are too well 
known to need description: here. ‘The flour makes — 
an excellent cataplusm. The stalks of the plant 
contain a considerable quantity of sugar, which 
has been economically manufactured in the crys- 
talline state in several of the South American 
provinces. —O’ Shanghnessy, page 636. 
or Indian corn, is more generally grown than nnl- 


Zerukbad, ARAB. 






ZEOLITES. 
The uses of 


Muize, 


let, and * green corn” is a common article in 
market, but it is hard and insipid, decidedly in- 


ferior to American corn,— Mason. 


(8780) ZEBOARY. 

Zedoaria, It. 
Bengley, Jav. 
Zevumbad, Pers. 
Karchura, SANs. 
Cedoaria, Sp. 
Pulang-Kilungga, 


Shoothee, Bena. 
Hinhooroo-pecallieulla,C yn. 
Kutchoor, Dut. 
ZLedouire, Fr. 
Zittwer, Ger. 
Capoor-eachery, Kakhur, TAM. 
Guz. HIND. Keechlie gudda, Tet. 
The root of a plant which grows in Malabar, 
Ceylon, Cochin-China, &c. of which there are 
three distinct species. It is met with in pieces 
of various sizes, externally wrinkled, and of an 
ash colour, but internally ofa brownish red. The 
odour of Zedoary is fragrant, and somewhat like 
that of camphor ; the taste biting, aromatic, and 
bitterish, with some degree of acrimony. It was 
formerly empl-yed in medicine, but is scarcely 
ever used by modern practitioners. (AMiddurn’s 
Oriental Commerce.) Zedoary is imported into 
Bombay from China and the Malabar Coast ; the 
former kind is preferred.— Faulkner. Mr. Cole- 
broke applied this term to the roots of Curcuma 
Zedoaria, on account of the Persian and Arabic 
synonyms being Judwar and Zudwar. Clusius 
vives a plate of this Zedoary, the roots of which 
strikingly resemble, those of A. atees. The Per- 
sians describe five kinds of Z-doary—Chinese, 
Nipalese, ‘Tibetan, Dukunee, and Spanish. There 
can be little doubt but the Nirbisi is the true 
Zedoary of ancient writers, but its source is as 
yet unknown.—O’ Shaughnessy payes 167-68. 
(8781) ZEERA. Cuminum CyM1NuM, Cum- 
min Seed; black and white. This is grown in 
beds the same as the coriander; the seeds are 
used for seasoning curries Much is brought 
from China and the Persian Gulph.— Riddell. 
See ZRA. 
(8782) ZEOLITES, a family of Minerals, so 
named because the species geneially melt and 
intumesce before the blowpipe, the term being 
derived from the Greck géw, to boil. They con- 
sist esscutially of silica, aluinina, and some alkali, 
with more or less watir. The most of them 
velatinise in acids, owing to the separation of 
the silica in a gelatinous stute. | 7 
They occur filling cavities in rocks, constitut- 
ing narrow seams, or implanted on the. surface, 
and rarely in imbedded crystals; and never dis- 
seminated through the body of a rock, like erys- 
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ZIMB. 


tals of garnet. or tourmaline. All occur i 
ainygdaloid, and some of them occasionally in 
granite or gneiss. Heuwluadite, Laumonite, Apar 


phyllite, and Stilbite have a strong pearly “cleav~ 


age, and do not occur in fine fibrous crystal- 


lisations; when columnar, the structure is thin 


lamellar. Excepting ZLaumonite, these species 
dissolve in the strong acids, but do not gelati- 
nise. ‘he species Natrolite, Scolecite, Stellite, 
and Thomsonite, ave often fibrous, and the erys- 
tallisations generally slender. The remaining 
species, Harmotome, Analcime, Sodalite, Hauyne, 
Lapis-Lazuli, and Chabuzite, our in short or 
stout glassy. crystals, and are seldom fibrous. 
Some of these minerals are described ander their 
proper names. — king. Cyc. 

8783) ZEPHYRAN!HES TUBISPATHA. 

In Tenasserim, one or two species of zephyran- 
thes of the amarylis tribe which were introduced 
from Dr. Carcy’s garden at Serampore, grow very 
well, and form handsome border flowers.— Mason 

(8784) ZEUS. Russe. 

Carrumeen, TAM. 

A Fish, Palankeen Boys Fish.—<Ains. Afat. 
Med. paye 155. 

(8785) ZIMB, an Insect translated Hornet in 
Scripture (Exodus, chap. xxiii, ver. 28; Deut. 
vii. 20; Joshua xxiv. 12). The Hebrew name 
is ‘tzirah,’ and probably expresses its loud buz- 
zing noise The account which Bruce has given 
of the ‘zimb,’ or Dog-Fly, of Abyssinia, offers 
such striking analogies to the insect specifically 
termed ‘tzirah,’ and included im the more gene- 
yal term ‘zebub’ of the Hebrew Scriptures, that 
very little doubt exists regarding the identity 
of the two. It is difficult to conceive that Lsaiah 
could have had in view any other insect when he 
says— lhe Lord shall hiss for the fly that is in 
the uttermost part of the rivers of Fgypt” (Isaiah 
vii, 18). ‘The original word rendered ‘fly’ in 


our translation is ‘zebub,’ and, as Bruce observes, | 


“The Chaldee version is content wlth ealling 
this animal simply ‘zebub,’ which signifies the 
fly in general, as we express it in English. The 
Arabs call it ‘zimb’ in their translation, which 
has the same general signification. ‘The Ethiopic 
translation calls it ‘tsaltsalya,’ which is the true 
name of the particular fly in Geer, and was the 
same in Hebrew.” Bruce has given a graphic 
account of this fly, and there can be little doubt 
that. this insect is related tothe family of 4strida. 

The Latin Asidus and the Greek olorpos were 
probably only different: pronunciations of the 
same term ‘ha-tsirah,’ as this fly is called both 
by Moses and Joshua. Mr. Bracy Clark, in the 
9th volume of the ‘ Linnzwan Transactions,’ part 
ii, 1843, refers the fly alluded to by Moses (and 
said to “hiss and make a noise’) to Gatrus 
boris, and remarks on Bruce’s figure, that it has 
no resemblance to the genus of flies the Cuéeredra, 
but is rather, though with something fictitious 


ZIYGIBERACES. © 
Tajanus, ‘oth of which genera + 
silent flies in their attacks on catile.-” 2. — 


e 
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perfectly distinct insect from any of the modern 
Astrid. (Kirby and Spence, Introduction to 
Entomology.) Eng. Cye, 

(8786) ZINC. Zincum. 
 Tootanagum, Tam. | Sungbusrie, Dux. 

Zine. 
called Spelter, was first mentioned by Para- 
celsus, in the 16th century, under the name 
of Zinetum. It does not occur in the vative 
state, but is obtained fram its ores, which are 
chiefly the Sulpburet and Carbonate of Zinc. 

A native sulphate of zinc, or blende was dis- 
covered by Mr. W. Mainwaring in the Madura 
province, but whether the brown yellow, or 
black blende, Ainslie had not been able to 
learn.—Ains. Mat. Med. p. 58. Zine is consi- 
dered to have been known as a distinet metal 


only since the time of Paracelsus. Tt has long © 


been imported from China into India. The name 
Tutenague, by which Chinese Zinc was known in 
commerce, is evidently derived from the Tamul, 
tutanagum (Essay Hind. Med, p. 100), and it 
was at one time called Indian Tin (éannim 
Indicum). The ores of Zinc were no doubt em- 
ployed by the ancien's in making Brass. Zinc 
(Zn==32) is found in the state of an Oxide, but 
principally as a Sulphuret (Blende), and an im- 
pure Carbonate (Calamine). From both ores it 
is first converted into an Oxide by the process of 
roasting, and then reduced to the metallic form 
by the aid of Carbonaceous matter, when it may 
either be fused or sublimed. Until purified by 
a second distillation, it contains as impurities 
small portions of other metals, as Iron, Copper, 
Arsenic, &e.—Aoyle. In a broken boulder that 
anative brought to Tavoy, was a large vein of 
some ore, that was judged to be black blende, or 
black sulphuret of zinc. Mr. Mason, was never 
able however to ascertain the locality whence it 
was brought. Dr. Helfer reported the existence 
of ores of zinc on the Mergui Islands. He says: 
‘The other ores discovered are of less impor- 
tance. They are arsenic and zine. The latter 
may contain some silver.—~A/ason. 


(8787) ZINCI SULPHAS, L. KE. D. Sul- 
phate of Zinc. Sal Vitricl. White Vetriol. 
Schwefelsaures Zink- Sulphate de Zinc, Fr. 
‘oxyd, Gur. 
This salt is found native in some places. Tt 
is known in India by the name of suffed too/a, 
or white vitriol. (v. p. 149.) 


Prop. Sulphate of Zine (Zn O, 8S O,—7 Ap.= 
143) is a colourless salt, without odour, but har- 
ing a disagreeable astringent and metallic taste. 

(8788) ZINGIBERACE A, Gingerworts, a 
natural order of Endogenous Plants. The plants 
belonging. to this order are herbaceous, -possess- 


about it, allied to the genus Stamozys, or perhaps | ing a creeping and often jointed rhizoma, Their. 
| _— | 2030 


This metal, in commerce frequently ° 
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There can be no doubt that the elorpes wasn ~™ 


are certainly .” 


ZINGIBERACELR. 


stem is formed of the cohering basis of the leaves, 
and is never branched. The leaves are siniple 


and sheathing, the blade being often separated 


from the sheath by a taper neck; they havea 
single midrib, from which diverge at an acute 
anvle numerous simple crowded veins. The 
flowers are arranged in a dense spike or raceme, 
or a sort of panicle, which is either terminal or 


‘yadical. ‘The flowers are supplied with spatha- 


ceous membranous bracts, which usually lie in 


pairs. The calyx is superior, tubular, 3-lobed, 
short. The corolla is tubular, irregular, with six 


segments in two whorls; the outer whorl is 
3-parted, nearly equal; the inner is also 3-parted, 
and represents three stamens, the intermediate 
sepment is larger than the rest, and called the la- 
belluin, aud is often 3-lobed ; the lateral segment 
is sometimes neatly abortive. ‘The stamens are 
three, distinet, of which the two lateral are abor- 
tive, and the intermediate one fertile; this is 
placed opposite the labellum, and arises from the 
base of tne intermediate segment of the outer 
series of the corolla; the filament is not petaloid, 
and often extends itself beyond the anther in 
the shape of a lobed or entire appendage; the 
auther is 2-celled, and opens longitudinally, the 
loves often embracing the upper part of the style. 
The pollen is light, granular, globose, and smooth, 
The ovary is 3-celled; the ovule attached to a 
placenta in the axis; the style filiform, and the 
stivma dilated and hollow. The fruit is usually 
a 8-clled capsule, and sometimes from abortion 
l-celled. ‘The seeds are roundish or regularly 
angled, and sometimes with an aril; the albumen 
flowery ; the embryo enclosed within a peculiar 
membrane called Vitellus, and Membrane of the 
Aimnios by Brown. ‘This order of plants has 
been mostly placed with Marantacea. It was 
first constituted by Brown, who pointed out the 
difference between it and Marautacea. ‘The dis- 
tinguishing characters of Aingiberace@ are—first, 
the structure of the seed, in which a fleshy body 
is interposed between the embryo and the albu- 
men, entirely enveloping the former. ‘Ihis body 
is called Vitellus by Brown, and is the remains 
of the innermost integument of the ovule, which 
is unabsorbed during the progress of the seed to 
ynaturity. A second peculiarity consists in the 
2-celled anthers ; and with this structure is com- 
bined decidedly aromatic properties. But the 
distinction between Marantace@ and Zingibera- 
cee depends, as pointed out by Lindley, on more 
important considerations than these. ‘‘In true 
Zingiberace@,” he says, “as Brown has ob- 
served, the stamen is always placed opposite the 
labellum, or anterior division of the inner series 
of the corolla, and proceeds from the base of the 
posterior outer division ; while the sterile stamens, 


when they exist, are stationed right and left of 


the Ixbellum. But in Murantacee the fertile 
stamen is on one side of the labellum, occup) ing 
the place of one of the lateral sterile stamens of 


AINNTA. 

Zingiberacea, This peculiarity of arrangement 
indicates a higher degree of irregularity in Ma- 
rantacee than in Zingéberacee, which also ex- 
tends to the other parts of the flower.” It con- 
tains 29 genera and 247 species. Nearly all the 
species are tropical plants, and by far the greater 
number inhabit various parts of the Kast Indies ; 
they are also found in Africa and America, ‘The 
plants belonging to this order” possess grent 
beauty, on account of the development of their 
floral envelopes and the rich colours of their 
bracts. ‘They are also employed to a considerable 
extent in medicme and as condiments, on account 
of their aromatic stimulating properties. [Cur- 
cUMA;AMOMUM;ALPINIA.]  Zingiber is known 
from the other genera by the inner linbs of 
the corolla having but one lip, and the anther 
having a simple recurved horn at the end.— 
Eng. Cye. 

(8789) ZINGIBER CASSUMMUNAR. Yet- 
LOW ZEDOARY. 

Bun ada, Hinp, and Bene. 

Rhizoma much Jarger than that of common 
cinger, smell camphor-like, taste hot and bitter- 
ish (Roxb. Fl. dud vol.i p. 49.) Now very 
little used. — Shaughnessy, page 643 

($790) ZINGIBER OFFICINALE, Syn. 
AmomuM ZInGIBER, Linn. Narrow-leaved Gin- 
ver. Root —O’ Shaughnessy, page 647. 

Adrak, Ada, Bena. and Hinp. 

Zingiber (Cfficinalis, the nariow-Leaved, or 
Common Ginger, has subsessile, linear-lanceo- 
late, smooth leaves, elevated oblong spikes, acute 
bracts, and a 8-lobed lip. The root-stock of this 
plant is the ginger of commerce. It is imported 
into England from various quarters of the world, 
but more especially the Hast and West Indies. 
‘This plant is now grown in almost all parts of 
the globe in tropical climates, but it seems to 
have been originally indigenous in the East In- 
dies. Ginger is one of the most agreeable of 
the hot aromatics, and is consequently much 
used asa condiment. It also enters into the 
composition of many medicines, where it acts as 
a carminative.— Lng. Cyc. | 

(8791) ZINGIBER ZERUMBET. Syn. Amo- 
MUM ZERUMBET. 
Butch. Mahaburee Butch, Hyp. and Bene. 

Found in the woods about Calcutta; the taste 
of the root resembles that of ginger, but is bitter 
as well as aromatic. It is not used in medicine 
by European practitioners. —O’ Shaughnessy, page 
648. Zingiber Zerumbet, the Broad-Leaved 
Ginger, is a native of the East Indies, and has 
delicate stems; bifarious, sessile lanceolate 
leaves ; broad obovate bracts, and 38-lobed lip. 
This plant is much used im the East for cata- 
plasms and fomentations, but is not. taken ins 
ternally —Lng. Cyc. 

(8792) ZINNIA, Compositz. Zinnia ele- 


gans, alba, crocea. aud various others, may be 
all sown at the commencement of the rains, either 
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ZIZYPHUS GLABRAT. 


separately or in beds. ‘The flowers are pretty 
aud ornamental, and require very little care : 
the seed as it fulls, springs up immediately, and 
from its profusion, alinust becomes a weed in 
the garden - Aiddell. 7 | 


(8793) ZIKASUFAID. Cuminum CyMinum. | 


Cumin shep. Plentiful about Ajmeer : much 
used in food gnd mesalihs. - Gent. Med. Top. 
p. 158. See ZEERA. 
(8794) ZIRCON. Some of the best of the 
Ceylon jewels are probably zircon, the pale 
variety of which supplies the diamonds used in 
the jeweling of watches; and Jameson says, it 
js often sold as an inferior kind of diamond.— 
Mason. a 
(8795) ZIRCON. LIyACINTH, JARGOON. A 
Mineral occurring in attached, imbedded, and 
loose crystals. Primary form a square prisin. 
Cleavage parallel to the lateral planes, indistinct. 
Fracture conchoidal, undulating, brilliant. Hard- 
ness, scratches quartz. Brittle. Colour white, 
gray, red, reddist brown, brownish-orange, yel- 
low, pale-green ; streak white. Lustre adaman- 
tine. Doubly refractive in a high degree. Lrans- 
parent ; translucent ; opaque, Specitic gravity 
4505. Before the blow-pipe infusible, but loses 
its colour ; with borax fuses into a transparent 
ginss, It is found at Wapailly, in France; Cey- 
jon; at Friedrichsuarn, Norway ; Greenland, the 
United States, &e. It contains— 
Silica .. 833 
Zirconia 66°7 
——100 Eng. Cyc. 
(8796) ZIZYPHUS, 2{Cvpor, a genus of Plants 
belonging to the natural order Athumnacea. It 
has a 5-cle(t spreading calyx ; 5 obovate ungui- 
culate convolute petals; pentagonal flat disc, 
expanded and adhering to the tube of the calyx ; 
a 2-3-celled ovary immersed in the dise ; the 
styles 2.8: the fruit fleshy, containing a ]-2- 
celled nut; the seeds sessile, compressed, and 
very smooth, ‘The species of this genus are 
shrubs, with alternate 3-nerved leaves, spiny 
stipules, and inucilaginous fruit, which is eatable. 
About 40 other species of Zizyphus have been 
deseribed ; amongst them the Z. lotus, which is 
the Lotus of the ancients. (Lorus.] Many of 
them are natives of the Himalayas. Wherever 
they grow, they produce a fruit which may be 
eaten with impunity, although it. varies much lu 
its grateful and wutritious properties. Z. Napeca 
grows in Ceylon; 2. rylophorus, in Coromandel ; 
and Z. Jujuba in China yield edible fruits. | Dr. 
Wight gives Zzyphus glabrata, 282; Jujuba, 
99; and Rugosa, 839. | 
(87197) ZIZYPHUS GLABRATA. RuaMNnEz 
‘Toon, 282. — : ee , 
Kurkutta wood, English. | Kurkufta marum Tam. 
A moderate sized tree but the timber excel. 
. Tent, hard, close grained and taking an excellent 
‘. polish. It is of a light brownish, colour, and 
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ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA. 


trees are inct with that would give a 12° ‘ach 
plank —Wizhe. * | 


8798) ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA. | Syn. Ruam- 


‘sus JuguBa. 
NVadari, SANS. 
Usslie Suddir, ARAB. - 


! Gooly mara, Can. 
+ Ber, Hinp. .. 
Rega, TEY, 
| Hyee-bip.y BuRM. ., 


Kool, BenG. | | 
Yellanday marum, Tam. 
Elanjee mara, Can. - 
The wild Ber tree, is*common alrfiost @yery 
where ; wood hard and useful, but of small size. 
It is used for making sandals. Wight No 127. 


Mysore 14, Bangalore 37.—M.E./.K. Ainslie. ~ 


A small tree, a native of various parts of the 
Mast Indies and China, and common in-gardens, 
where by grafting, and cultivation it affords a 
large and very pleasant fruit called Ber. In 
Hindostan it is called Bervee and Javee, in 
Persia Kinar and Xial, in. Arabia Nebbek and 
Sidr. My. Rovle mentions that the fruit of the 
wild kind is dried and powdered, as was done 
with the lotus of the Lotophagi. This powder 
in Arabic is called Sune koon nebek, in Persian 
Arud i kinar, in Hindee Ber choonee. A lac 
insect inhabits the latter kind, and its produce is 
used for dyeing leather, cotton, and silk. The 
bark is used in the Moluccas as a remedy for 
diarrhoea ; the root with some warm seeds in 
infusion in fever. ‘The lozenges, and thickened 
mucilage called gajubes by the confectioners, are 
prepared from this and. the Z. vulgaris, a native 
of Syria, Persia, and Hindostan.— Aoyle’s l- 
lust. p. 17. A variety with long fruit, described 
by Dr. Walich, is called in Bengal Narvkelt kool. 
—’ Shaughneesy, page 273. 


The Fruit. 
Elandei pullum. Tam. Unab, ARAB. 
Boyrkapull, Duk. Budderie, Sans. 
Regoopundoo, TEL, - 
‘This is a pleasant tasted reddish colored fruit 
about the size of a large olive, but round. It 
grows in the woods and (Ainslie) is used in chatnies 


‘The Natives are very fond of the fruit when 
nearly ripe, it tastes likea Crab Apple. Jaffrey. 
The jujube from which the famous jujube lozenges 
are made, is this small sour berry, a great favorite 
with the Burmese and Karens. ‘The tree isof mid- 
dle statare, and is often found apparently grovring 
wild —Mason. This wood is used by the Natives 
for common, purposes: it is that usually employed 
for maakiae  aondale —Ains. Mat. Med p. 207. 
‘Tree usually. of small size, but the wood. fine 
grained and hard, fitted for cabinet making pur- 
poses. Nalla Regu is occasionally brought down 
the Goda¥ery and answers to this description, but 
the Z. Jujabais understood to be the common 
Regu, or Hind Ber, of which natives make san- 
dals.— Rohde. In Pegu, | 

Zizyphus Fujuba,is scarce, being only found near 
large towns, rarely in the Pegu and ‘Tounghoo 
forests ; dark-brown wood.—Mc Clelland, 







and pickles, being a very common tree n Madras. — 


ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. 


(8799) ZIZYPHUS LOTUS, a native of Afri- | 


ca. ‘This is the tree celebrated in ancient poetry 
as the Arbor Lotophagorgm, the fruits of which 
were said by Homer to be'as sweet as honey, and 
when éaten to destroy the love of country. The 
fruits, Polybius states, constituted the staple 
food of the “districts in which they grew, and 
also yielded a delicious wine —Q’ Shaughnessy, 


es page 21%... , 


~ "€800) ZIZYPHUS NAPECA, Willd. 
Tsoora pullum, Ta mit. 


This fruit, says Ainslie, I have never seen, but | 
- am led to suppose that it has not much to recom- 


wend it. It grows in the woods, near the 
mountains. Ainslie, p. 233. 

(8801) ZIZYPHUS CENOPLIA. Syn. Z. Na- 

peca, Roxb. Flora Ind. i. 'p. 13. 
Koattay marum, TaMIL. 

Common all over India, fruit eaten by the na- 
tives, its taste being pleasantly acid. A decoc- 
tion of the bark’of the fresh root is said to pro- 
mote the healing of recent wounds.—Ao2#d. 
O’ Shaughnessy, page 278. 

Specimens of this were brought as belonging 
to the class of timbers. But if used at all, it 
can only be for small ornamental work. ‘There 
are severtl of the tribe used as timber in the 
Circars, that called Nalla Regu is a useful straight 
crained timber, well suited for ordinary furni- 
ture.— Rokde. 

(8802) ZIZYPHUS SPINA-CHRISTI,Christs 
Thorn, has ovate-toothed smooth leaves, pube- 
scent beneath ; prickles twin, one straight, the 
other incurved ; the peduncles, corymbose ; the 
drupe ovate-globose. ‘This plant is about eight 
feet high, and is a native of the north of Africa 
of Pulestine, Ethiopia, and Egypt. ‘The flowers 
are Yéllowish-green, ‘The fruit is oblong, about 
the size of a sloe, and much eaten in Egypt and 
Arabia, ‘This plant has pliant branches, and is 
covered with thorns ; and being not uncommon 
in Palestine, hag been supposed by Hasselquist 
to have affogded materials for the crown of 
thorns with which Our Lord Jesus Christ was 
crowned. The Paliurus aculeatus however is the 
more common thorny plant in that country.— 
king. Cye. 

(8803) ZIZYPHUS TRINERVUS, Caroo- 
Koova LeaF, Rottl. 

Carookoova elly. Tami | Vatadella, Sans. 

The leaves of this species of Zizyphus have but 
little taste or smell. A decoction of them in 
conjunction with others of the same nature, is 
occasionally prescribed to purify the blood in 
cases of Cachexia, and in Venereal complaints of 
long standing. The Telingas call thie tree Ka- 
koopala.— Ains. Mat. Med. p. 76. 

(8804) ZIZYPHUS VULGARIS. 
Ber, HInp. 

The Common Jujube, has ovate-refuse tooth- 
ed smooth leaves; prickles absent or twin ; and 
an ovate-oblong drupe. This plant isa native of 


ZOANTHARIA. 


Syria, whence it has been introduced into Enrope. 
It is now cultivated in many parts of the south of 
Europe, where its fruit is known by the name of 
Jujube. It has yellow-greenish flowers, two or 
three of which grow together. ‘The fruit is of a 
blood-red or saffron colour, and has a sweet gra- 
nular pulp. In Italy and Spain it is eaten as a 
dessert ae fresh, and in the winter season as 
a dry sweetmeat. It is also sold in great quan- 
tities in the markets of Constantinople. ‘The 
Jujube is commonly planted by the Turks of 
Constantinople before their coffee-houses for the 
sake of its shade,—Zny. Cyc. In India, this 1s 
a common wild fruit tree, and grows in almost 
every jungle. The fruit is astringent, but 
sometiines of a pleasant subacid flavor—eaten 
chiefly by the poorer classes, and wild animals. 
It is more especially cultivated by Mussulmans 
round their tombs. The fruit 1s oblong, con- 
taining a stone, and bears twice in the year, the 
best crop about January : after this is over, the 
tree is pruned, by cutting off nearly all the small- 
er branches.. A second crop succeeds on the 
new wood inthe rains, but, from being full of 
maggots, is noteatable: even in the cold wea- 
ther very few of the fruit are free from this in- 
sect. ‘The natives pretend that they have a re- 
medy, which prevents the fruit from being at- 
tacked, but, says Dr. Riddell, I have never known 
it succeed. The flavour is somewht that of a 
fresh apple, and the fruit when large and fine is 
by no means to be despised. Ite sucoeeded*best 
by budding from a good trec on a common stock 
raised from seed. It will bear well in two or 
three years, but requires care and watering at 
first. A fine gumelac is produced from this 
tree; the cocoon of the wild silk worm is often 
found attached to 1t.— Riddell. 

(8805) ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRA, Ruamnes. 

Gotti, Trt. 

A small thorny tree, fruit round, used by the 
moochies for blackening leather.— Aiddel!. It is 
common in every forest on the coast of Coroman- 
del. In a good soil it grows to be a pretty large 
tree, with a tolerally erect trunk, but in general 
it is found ir the state of a large straggling 


shrub. Cattle eat the leaves, young shoots, and 
fruit. The kernels taste like filberts, and are 


eaten by the natives. The wood of the largest 
trees is much esteemed by the natives, being yel- 
lowish or orange colored; very hard, and dura- 
ble, and at the same time not very heavy — 
Rohde ME.&. 

(8806) ZOANTHARIA. (‘Animal Flower.’ 
from the Greek ¢@o» and 480s), the third class of 
true Zoophytes, in the arrangement of De Blain- 
ville, and defined by him thus :—‘ Body regular, 
flower-shaped, more or less elongated, free or 
fixed, very contractile, furnished with mn intesti- 
nal canal, without distinct walls, oe a single 
large terminal opening surrounded by variously- 
shaped tentacula, which are always tubular and 
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in communication with the musculo-cavernuus 
parenchyma of the skin.” 
testinal canal properly so called, but a large bag- 
shaped stomach having distinct walls. 

The Zoantharia may be grouped under four 
very natural families, namely:— = 

{. Lucernariade, the animals included in 
which are soft and simple, fixed by a small base 


or free, and having the tentacula in groups at | 


regular distances on the margin of a campanulate 
disc, in the centre of which is the mouth. 
Il. Actiniade : animals all soft and simple, 


fixed or free ; when fixed, adhering by a broad 


base ; the tentacula in most species developed 
and surrounding the margin of the oral disc. 


Ill. Zoarthide : animals coriaceous, simple 
or compound, fixed; tentacula marginal, sur: 


rounding the mouth. 

IV. Madreporide (including the Madrephyl- 
liea of D. Blainville : animals forming a solid 
calcareous polypidom ; in other respects they 
resemble the Actiniade.—LEng. Cyc. : 

(8807) ZONURIDA, a family of Saurain 
Reptiles possessing the following characters :— 
Head pyramidal or depressed, covered with re- 
gular many-sided shields. Tongue fiat, nicked 
at the tip. Scales of the back and tail large, 
rhombic. Sides with a distinct longitudinal 
fold, covered with small granular scales. Kars 
distinct. Eyes with two valvular lids. Limbs 
four, strong, or rarely entirely wanting or hid 
under the skin. . | 

(8808) Tachydromus sexlineatus, the Tachy- 
drome, is a tropical form of this family, and is 
found in Cochin-China, China, Borneo and Java. 

(8809) ZOZYMUS (Leach), a genus of Bra- 
chyurous Crustacea, placed by M. Milne-Edwards 
in the division of Cryptopod Cancerians, be- 
tween the genera Carpilius and Lagostoma. 

Zozymus is hardly distinguishable except by 
the form of the claws, the extremity of which is 
enlarged and deeply hollowed out into a spoon- 
shape, a disposition which most influences the 
habits of the animal. It tends also, in his opi- 
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The terms of this de- 
finition are in part incorrect, there being no in- 










ZURUMBAD. | 

nion, to establish the passage between the genera 
Cancer and Xantho ; for he finds we character 
sufficiently precise ee . from it certain, 
species, the general form of which is slightly leas 
oval than that of the crabs properly so called, 
and the latero-posterior borders of whose cara- 
pace are nearly as long as the antero-posterior | 
borders, which become strongly dentilated.—~ 
Eng. Oye. “ ate 
(8810) ZOZYMUS ANEUS has the carapace 
moderately large, convex, very unequal, strongly | 
embossed, and nearly tuberculous at its posterior 
part ; front slightly advanced and indistinctly 
divided into four lobes ; latero-anterior borders 
of the carapace not prolonged beyond ‘the level 
of the genital region, and armed with four very 
wide teeth, compreseed and united after the 
manner of a crest ; anterior feet tubercular ex- 
ternally ; the succeeding feet hollowed with fur- 
rows on their external surface. Length from 
about 2 to 8 inches : colour yellowish with red- 
dish spots. “It is found in the Indian Ocean.— 
Eng. Cye. 
(8811) ZUR-DOZEE OR EMBROIDERY : 
(LUR-DOZEE) is an art, in which the Maho- 
medans of India display a great degree of skill 
almost equal to that exhibited by the Hindoos 
in weaving. They embroider Cashmere Shawls 
and Scarfs, also Muslins, and Net fabrics with 
silk, gold and silver thread. These fabrics are 
much esteemed in Great Britain and are probably 
still unrivalled by similar productions in any 
part of the world. 

Another branch of needle-work allied to em- 
broidery, which is carried on there, is that » of 
flowering or ornamenting Cloths with Cotton 
thread (Chickan-kavi.) ‘The dresses of Njaho- 
medans are frequently worked in this manner, 
and two descriptions of it called Tartor and 
Sumunderludur, in which the texture of the 
cloth is broken down with the needle, and con- 
verted into network, are held in the highest 
estimation.—Dr. Taylor. * 

(8812) ZURUMBAD.—Curcuma.—Zerum- 
bet.—Zeodary ; 4 sorts. See HULDEE. 
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Price Rs. for £38 10, bound. 1 vol. 2054 Pages, Royal 8vo. 
CYCLOPADIA OF INDIA AND OF EASTERN AND SOUTH- 
ERN ASIA, COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC ; PRODUCTS OF TITHE MINERAL, VEGETA- 

BLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS, USEFUL ARTS 
AND MANUFACTURES, Manpras 1857-8. 


BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. GC. 8. E,, 


Surgeon Madras Army, Officer in charge af the Government Central Museum, 
Madras ; and Honarary Secretary Madras Exhibition of 1849. 
Formerly, Honorary Secretary to the Madras Central Committee for the Great 
Exhibition held in London in 1851 ; Tonorary Secretary Madras Exhibitions 
of 1855 and of 1857; and Seerctary Madras Central Committee for the 
Universal Exposition held in Paris in 1855. 


OPINIONS. 
From the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, of the Madras 
Literary Society and dusiliary Royal Asiatic Society. 
(Vide p. 314 New Ser. Vol., ii, No, vi. Old Series, Vol. xviii, No. 403.) 


« The Library of the Society has been furnished by Government with a copy ot 
the Cyclopedia of India and Laslern Asia, By Edward Balfour, 1, R. C. 8. ¥., Sur- 
geon, Madras Army. It is issued in Nos. of 100 pages each. Tour Nos. have al- 
ready appeared. containing in all 2,755 words, which reach as far as C m the Alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

“ Quch a work undertaken by one man, and onc too engaged upon numerous 
other duties, however studious and diligent he may be, cannot but contain many im- 
perfections. ‘The author himself is aware of this, but having long felt the want of 
some portable book of reference on scientific aud economic subjects connected with 
Eastern countrics, he has libegally come forward with his services, and has laid the 
foundation stone as it were of a work which is intended to supply that want. There 
ig no question but that his long residence in India, his Scientific researches and his 
very variety of duties eminently fit him for a work of this character, which however 
imperfect and incomplete as a whole, will be of great utility, and prove a valuable 
aid to ethers who may wish to walk in his footsteps. That there will be found 
such others willing to aid in the good word we feel assured.” 


Extract from the Minutes of Consultation of the Right Hon'ble the 
Governor of Madras in Council, under date the \8th Jun, No. 812, 
1857. 


The work offers to supply much useful information, and is in the opinion of 
Government, worthy of encouragement. 
l 
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HE INFLUENCE EXERCISED BY TREES ON THE CLIMATE 
AND PRODUCTIVENESS OF A COUNTRY 


BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. kB. C.38. £., 
Mapras, 1848. 8v0. _ 


From Sin Henry Conyncuam Monroomery, Barr., Secnpsary,. to 
Government Fort St. Gébrge. 


Revenue Department, Fort St. George, Sth September, No. 982 of 1 84.8. | 


To E. G. BALFOUR, Esq., Assistant Surgeon. 


- gmpx—T am direeted by the Right Honorable the Governor in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 31st Mareh 1848, transmitting copy 
ef Notes taken by you on the “ Effect of 'frees on the Climate and Productiveness 
of a Country. ‘The Right Honorable the Governor in Council has perused with 
much pleasure and satisfaction the valuable and very interesting information con- 
tained in this paper, and in transmitting for your information the resolution passed 
on the occasion, desires to convey the thanks of this Government for your conmuni- 
eation. | 


° 


(Signed) H. C. Monrcomery, Secretary to Government. 


Revenue Department, No. 981, Extract from the Minutes of Consul- 
tation, under date the Sth September 1845. Read the following 
letter from Assistant Surgeon Edward Balfour. (Here enter 31st 
March No. 701, 1848.) 


Para 1. The Right Honorable the Governor in Council has perused with 
much pleasure and satisfaction the valuable and very interesting report furnished by 
Assistant Surgeon Balfour on the ~ Effect of Trees on the Glimate and Productive- 
ness of a Country, and deeming it of importance that the Local Revenue Officers 
should be in possession of information so intimately eonnected with the welfare of 
the Districts under their respective charges, he resolves to direct that copies of 
the same be printed at the Fort St. George Gazette Press for general distribution 
and for transmission tothe Government of India and the Government of Bengal, 
Bombay, and Agra, andthe Honorable the Court of Direetors, * * * * The 
Governor in Council resolves to furnish to Assistant Surgeon Balfour a copy of the 
foregoing proceeding and to convey to him at the same time the thanks of Govern- 
ment for his interesting communication. 


(Signed) H. ©. Monteomery, Seeretary.to Government. 


Letter from Major (now Colonel) REID, C. Be, Secretary to the Madras 
Agri-Horticultural Society ; To the Secretary to the Board of Revenue: 


3 The Committee are happy to have it in their power to forward a very ably 
written paper on this subject (vide Printed Report. already before the Government of 
India) from the pen of Assistant Surgeon Edward Balfour of the 5th Regiment N.T. 
This document was originally intended by Mr. Balfour to have been sent direct to 
Government ; but; changing his mind, he forwarded it to the Seeretary of the Horti- 
cultural Society to be finally sent through them to its original destination. The 
Committee would beg the Board to bring this document to the especial notice of 
Government. * * * ' 


(Signed) B.A. Rut, Secretary. 


Se 
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STATISTICS OF CHOLERA, 


BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L.R.C. S.E., 
Manpras, 1849, 8vo. 
Madras Medical Board, to Madras Government, in letter dated 9th 
a August, No. 171, of 1849. 


aie BY Assistant Surgeon Balfour of this establishment, and to state that, in the 
** oninioff of the Board, the performance is highly creditable, and testifies to the abt- 


“© lity and zeal of that officer; it isa paper in every point of view, well worthy of 
- * publication.” 


Extract from the Minutes of Consultation of the Right Hon'ble the Governor of 
Madras in Council, dated 21st August, No. 3055 of 1549. 

“ Grants authority for printing the work , by Assistant Surgeon Balfour. submit- 
‘ted with the foregoing letter.” * * * “The Right Howble the Governor in 
Council, notices the favourable testimony borne by the Medical Board, to Assistant 
Surgeon Balfour’s ability and zeal.” 

The Hon’ble the Court of Directors in letter dated, 9th April No. 39, 1859. 
« These proceedings have our sanction. We notice with satisfaction the testimony 
borne to Assistant Surgeon Baifour’s zeal and ability.” ) 

Lancet, London, April 20, 1850. 


* * © Aga contribution to the statistics of Cholera the pamphlet of Mr. Bal- 
four is the most important work that has appeared for a long time.” 


Register General’s Report on Cholera, London, 1852.—p. xcix. 


“ The fact is placed beyond doubt. by the statistical analyses of Assistant Surgeon 
“Balfour. * * * See some good observations on the movement of troops in the 
« Statisties of Cholera by Assistant Surgeon Edward Balfour.” 


== 
Price Rs. 7 or 14 Shillings. 1 vol. 8vo. 
ELEGANTLY PRINTED IN ARABESQUE. 
THE GOOGLDUSTEH-I-SOOHN, BEING SELECTIONS FROM 
THE PERSIAN AND HINDUSTANI POETS, Mapnas, 1851. 
BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. 8. E. 


vom Madras Atheneum, dJaunuary 1b. 


We have received a grateful present of a curious and pretty book. It is a col- 
jection of passages from the Hindostance and Persian poets all in the Persian 
character, so long and so universally admired for its great. beauty and engraved on 
richly ornamented pages, ‘The origin of this fine volume is due to Dr. Balfour the 
Government Agent, at Chepauk. Having for some years past, employed his leisure 
hours in collecting what appeared to him to be the finest passages in Hastern poetry, 
@r. Balfour resolved to have the collection published in an Eastern style. He 
therefore gave copies of the verses which he had gathered to the Mussulman Syed 
Hloosain, known as “ Koosh Navees,” or ‘the beautiful writer,’ by whom they 
were copied iuto the elegant and flowing hand-writing of Persia. The whole work 
lithographed by the Hakeem Syed Mahomed consists of two hundred and fifty-two 
octavo pages, luxuriantly ornamented by two Hindoos, Rung Kajoo and Wakand 
Rajoo, after Mussulman fashion, with designs of flowers and fruits, and such other 
illustrations as a follower of the Arabian oa ie emacs to draw the likeness of 
any living creature, for fear of furnishing a hint or seduction to idolatry,—may in- 
dulge his pencil in pourtraying. Each page has its own distinct design. and both 
the position and the spzce occupied by the writing, are regulated by the form 
and profuseness of these fanciful and beautiful illustrations. We have here then a 


pure specimen of Kastern ornamental writing, the designs being left to the taste of 
the writer and the ornamentors, lithographed by a Mussulman and bound up after 
Mussulman fashion. The title of the work 1s Govul-Dustah-i-Soohn, or ‘‘ the Bouquet 
of Language.” We learn that parties desirous of possessing themselves of copies 
of this volume, which is valuable both as a great curiosity and on account of its real 
merits asa work of art, will have an opportunity of supplying themselves at the 


Atheneum Oflice. - 
From Madras United Service Gazette, January \7, = 


We have heen favoured by Dr. Balfour with a copy of his Selections from the 
Persian and Hindostani poets, being a collection of the finest passages in ustern 
Poetry, compiled by this accomplished Orientulist in the course of his reading, and 
now published in a volume appropriately entitled Gooldusta-i-Sukhoon or the 
© Persian Anthology.” The work does iniinite eredit to Dr. Balfour’s taste as an 
Oriental Scholar. It is ip the Persian character from the pen of Syed Hussetyn ; 
known as “ Khoosh Nuvees,” lithographed by Syed Mahomed, the pages richly or- 
namented with Arabesques of infinitely varied design, and appropriately bound in the 
Mahomedan fashion. ‘To Oriental Students we commend this volume of “ Klegant 
Ixtracts,” as such in the truest sense of the word, and acquaint them that it 1s pro- 
curable at the Adhen@um Library. 


“ 
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Price Rs. 5 or 10s. 1 vol. 8vo. 
CONQUESTS OUTLINES OF MIDWIFERY, IN DIGLOT 
HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH, Mapras, 1850. 
BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. B.C. 8. E. 
Persian and Hindustani Translator to Government. 


I'xtract from the Minutes of Consultation, dated 13th June, No. 
500 of 1850. Read the following letter from the Secretary to the 
Medical Board. Here enter 4th May 1850. 


Paral. The Right Honorable the Governor in Council observes that very 
favourable testimony is borne, both by the Council of Education in Bengal and by 
the Principal of the Delhi College, to the merits of Dr. Balfour’s translation into 
Hindustani of Dr. Conquest’s Outlines of Midwifery and * * * it is a work calcu- 
Jated to promote the extension of much useful knowledge among Tindustani stu- 
dents in an important branch of the Medical Department. * * * 


Truc Extract. (Signed) H. C. Montcomery, Chief Secretary. 


From the Secretary Council, of Kducation (Bengal) ; To J. P. Grant, 
Iisq., Secretary Government of Bengal, Fort Wilham, \st December 
1849. 

9. The Council are of opinion that the work would be most valuable to the 
Hindustani students of the Medical College and to the Native Doctors cenerallg 
throughout the country, and beg strongly to recommend that it be published upon 
the terms mentioned by Dr. Balfour. 


s ‘The Council are of opinion that great credit is due to Dr. Balfour for the 
ability with which he has executed a very difficult task. The diffusion of sound 
principles connected with the practical departments of medicine cannot fail to be 
most useful when made known ‘fa vernacular language current among 80 large a 

ortion of the population of Hindustan. All such attempts to be useful as that of 
Dr. Balfour are therefore decmed by the Council to be most deserving the patron- 
age and encouragement of the Government of India. Vide letter from the Secretary 
to the Council of Education of Bengal to the Secretary to the Government of Bengut, 
dated 1st December 1849. 


) 
From Dr. A. Sprenger, Principal Delhi College, To F. J. Mouat, Esq. 
Sceretary Council of Education. 7 

_ Considering that this is the first altempt of translating a work on Midwifery 
into Oordoo, the manner 1 which it is executed reflects the highest credit on Dr, 
Balfour. It is every where intelligible and many passages are clegant as far as the 
subject admits, and every friend of Native Kdneation will be delighted to see so 
useful a book published.” Letter from Dro AL Sprenger, Principal of the Delh 
College to the Secretary to the Council of Education of Bengal, dated Sth October 
S49, 


Yrom Dr. F. J. Mouat, Secretary Council of Mdueation, To J.P. Grant, 
Ksq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Fort Witham, 4th 
February, No. 288, of 1500. 


The difficulty of procuring such works may be estimated from the fact that 
although they have for some years been sanctioned by Government the only ove to 
progress 18 the Manual of Anatomy by Dr. Mouat : a mere fragment of the ‘Trea- 
tise on Medicine and Surgery having been prepared at Delhi. 

(Signed) F. J. Mouat, M. D.. Secretary Council of dacation. 


From the Medical Board, Madras, in Letter from Dr. Lorimer, Se- 
cretary, dated 13th September Tso. 


* * * Assistant Surgeon Balfour’s Tlindustant translation of Dr. Conquest’s 
Midwifery, is a work which is highly creditable to him as a Medieal Officer and a 


Thindustani scholar. 
| (Signed) A. Lorimer, Seerelary, Medical Bowl, 
Pour Sr. Grorce, 13¢h September 1852. 


=f G=— 
Price one sae On rollers, cloth. 
| Mapras; EDITIONS or 1849, 1850, ann J S54. 
STATISTICAL MAP OF T Hk WORLD, THREE HIN DUSTANI 
EDITIONS ; ONL DIGLOT HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH 
EDITION ; ONE DIGLOT ENGLISIL AND TA MUL EDI- 
TION; AND ONE D IGLOT ENGLISH AND 
| TELOOGOO EDITION. 
BY EDWARD BALFOUR, I. R. C. 8. E. 
For last three editions, apply to Director, Public Instruction, Madras. 
= t= 
Price Rs. 12 or £1-4-0. 1 vol. folio. 
BAROMETRICAL SECTIONS OF INDIA, SHOWING THE AP- 
PROXIMATE A LYETIUDKES OF THE LOCALITIES THROUGIL 
WHICH THEY ARE DRAWN. WITH A DESCRI PTION OF 
THE PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE C¢ JUNTRY AND 
OF ITS CIVIL AND MILITARY DIVISLONS, 
BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. 8. E. 
Mapras 1893. 


The objects and aim of the above publication will be gathered from its preface, 
‘The publication of these Barometrical Sections has been undertaken with the 


- e 


hope of assisting the inquiries of the Geologist, the Enginecr, and the Statesman, and 
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has becn thought desirable to bring them into a connected form, for the beftefit of 
the English public, by an outline of the physical features of this country and a short 
description of its Military and Civil divisions: an Index Map is likewise given to 
allow the eye to catch, at aglance, the different Sections in the volume. It is 
hoped that this outline may ultimately be filled in by detailed descriptions of Pro. 
vinces, for the vast Empire of British India will not receive justiceguntil the exaimina- 
Lion of its various features be undertaken on a scale commensurate with their magni- 
tude. Its climate, and its Agricultural and Manufacturing Industries have had some 
attention paid to them, and a few scientific men have described parts of its animal, 
vegetable and mineral productions : but its geology, its flora and fauna, as a whole, 
have yet. to be attended to, and its hydrography is a great want, No general de- 
scription has ever been given of the many nations, races and wandering tribes that we 
rule over, here, nor of their varied manners, their dwellings and physical character : 
nor of their languages, dress or food ; though the value of any one, or all of these, if 
treated as a whole, would be inestimable, and it is to be hoped that, in addition to 
their immediate advantages, the Barometrical Sections may assist those who have 
leisure to undertake inquiries from which so much general benefit would result. 


Proceedings of the Geographical Society, Bombay. 


“ Tt was remarked on Dr. Balfour’s Barometric sections, which gave rise to 
these ohserfations,—the Bombay Government having requested the opinion of the 
society as to their merits,—that they furnished a very valuble contribution to Physi- 
eal Geography for w iich the Meteorologist and Geologist must feel most grateful. 
The Society were not in a postion to test their accuracy, but from the fame of Dr. 
Balfour, there could be no doubt that every precaution had been taken to render them 
corrept.”’—Proceedings Bombay Geographical Society, of 21st, as published in Bombay 


Times, With, August 1856. 


| Price Rs. 5 or 10 shillings. 1 vol. 8vo. 
MIE LOCALITIES IN INDIA EXEMPT FROM CHOLERA, 
BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. 8S. EK. 
Mapras, !856. 


From the Witness, Edinburgh, Wednesday, December 3, 1896. 


Dr. Balfour, an able Surgeon at ‘Madras, has just published a curious volume 
of Reports on Cholera, He started some years ago a theory that there were many 
places absolutely exempt from the scourge. Investigation has confirmed this 
opinion, In Madras alone there are thousands of villages which have never felt. the 
visitation, though surrounded by infected districts. Minute lists are supplied and 
each place is to be separately examined. 


* bl % 


From the Friend of India. 


We require, however, further facts and itis to their collection that the atten- 
tion of Doctors and Statists all over the earth should be directed. One volume of 
such data has reached our hands. It has been prepared by Dr. Balfour of Madras, 
one of the Surgeons who show us what the Company’s Service under favourable 
circumstances might become. With an industry none the less creditable from the 
sameness of the task, he has hunted up the facts of the case from every Zillah of 
his own Presidency. Mysore furnishes a most valuable mass of statistics, and even 
Scinde and the Dekhan contribute a few figures not without their value. We have 
not space or indeed time to condense the mass of tables furnished by Dr. Balfour, 
but * * * the enquiry is of the highest oe and the Madras Govern: 
ment would confer a benefit on humanity by enabling Dr. Balfour to devote himself 


to this especial end. 
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Frontithe Fort St. George Gazelle, No. 3055, Dated 5th September 1856 p. 33%. 
The following Notification is published for the information of the Authorities 
concerned. 
mb NOTIFICATION. 
Deeming the investigation into the remote and proximate causes of Cholera, 
upon which Dr. Bulfour 1s engaged, to be one of great interest and importance, the 
Hight Honorable the Governor in Council Is pleased to direct. that all Civil, Political, 
Military and Medical authorities will afford to that Officer every assistance in their 
ened and supply him with such information as he may seek in the prosecution of 
lis enquiries. 
By order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council. 
(Signed) T. Pycrort, Chief Secretary. 
From the Bombay Times. 


A very interesting work has just been published by Dr. Balfour of the Madras 
Army, on the Localities in India exempt from Cholera, and this forms anglement. for 
an addition to our physical Atlases, we were not. prepared for. A set of cholera or pesti- 
lence maps for India * * * would bring under the eye at once in graphic form the 
vast mass of facts here appearing as statistics. * * Dr. Balfour does not confine him- 
self to dry Tables or abstracts ; but gives in his uarrative an account of the geological 
and other leading features of the country.. * * The work is one of the many Dr. 
Balfour has given to the world where the mass of printed matter affords a very 
inadequate idea of the amount. of labour expended on its preparation for the press, 
or the very great value of the facts comprised within the narrowest limits that cau 
be assigned to them. 
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Price Rs. 2 8 0 or 5 shillings. folio. 

THE COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS OF THE MADRAS PRESIDEN- 
CY, ASSHEWN BY ITS EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, THEIR 
QUANTITIES AND VALUES, FOR THE FOUR YEARS 
1852-53 TO 1855-56 INCLUSIVE, Mapras, 18957. 

BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. 5. KE. 


Revenue Board, Fort St. George, Revenue Consultation No. 54 
of 2nd June 1807. . 


* * The paper compiled by Dr. Balfour will be a useful record for reference in 
the offices of the Board and the several Maritime Collectors. * * The arrangement 
adopted by Dr. Balfour is clear and precise. a 


From the Madras Atheneum. 


An unpretending publication has just been issued from the Scotch Mission 
Press, containing in a small compass, much information of interest to all whose pur- 
suits require them to know in what the commercial wealth of this country consists. 
Styled “ the commercial products of the Madras Presidency, as shown by its Exports 
and Imports, their quantities and values, for the four years 1852-53, to 1855 56 in- 
clusive,” it gives in detail every article of Export and Import forming the trade of 
the whole Madras Presidency. The value, of the total exports for that period, we 

observe, stated at Rs. 14,32,93,799 and that of the Imports at Rs. 11,35,20,461. 


* %* * These are some of the thoughts which have occurred to us from a 
hasty glance at these Commercial Tables, which we received yesterday ; we will 


8 “tily 


refer to them again at leisure, as the matter they contain is of great general im- 
portance. * *° We consider they supply a general want which we ourselves 
have often felt.——Jadras Alhenwum, March 3, 1857. 
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Price Rs. 10 or £1. 1 vol. 8vo. Bound. 
THEE TIMBER TREES, TIMBER AND FANCY W OODS, AS ALSO 
MLE FORESTS OF INDIA AND OF WASTERN 
AND SOUTHERN ASIA, 
BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. Cc. 8. Ee 
Mapnas, 1858. | 


: <i 
Price Rs. 1 or 2 shillings, Pages 120, 8vo. 
ATE?S ASTRONOMY, GLELG’S SCHOOL SERIES, ‘TRANS- 


» LATED INTO HINDUSTANI; Mapras, 1898. 
BY EDWARD BALYOUR, L. RB. C. 8. E. 


Persian and Hindustani Translator to Government. 
(2 | 
==) 


Price 8 Annas, or l Shilling, Tabular : 


THE 
MOLLUSCA; 
OR 
THE CLASSES, FAMILIES AND GENERA 
oO} 


“RECENT AND FOSSIL SHELLS. 
BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L RnR. Cc. S. E. 


Mapras, 18909. 














«= MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 


BY EDWARD BALFOUR, L. R. C. S. E., OFFICER IN CHARGE. ) 
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To be had only at the Government Central Museum, Madras, the following Reports 


Catalogues, §¢., by Surgeon | 


14. 


15. 


16. 


18. 


. Catalogu 


. Catalogue of t 


y 


‘DWARD BaLFrour, Officer in Charge, UZ: 
REPORTS. 


. Report from the Government Central Museum. On its origin and objects ; 


dated 6th January 1853. Price one Rupee. 


. Report from the Government Central Museum. On the Marbles of 


Southern India ; dated 1st January 1854. Price one Rupee. 


. Report from the Government Central Museum. On the Iron Ores, the 


Manufacture of Iron and Steel ; with notices of the Coals of the Madras 
Presidency ; dated 30th Jan. 1854. Price one Rupee, four Annas. 


, Appendix to the Report on the Jron Ores, and the Iron and Stecl of 


Southern India; dated 18th March 1856. Price eight annas. 


. Report on the Government Central Museum. On the Progress of the In- 


stitution, and on the new Museums in the Provinces ; dated 1st Janu- 
ary and 1st July 1855. Price one Rupee. 


. Report on the Woods and Trees of the City of Madras ; dated fst April 


1856. Price one Rupee. 


. Report on the Government Central Museum ; dated 1st July 1856. Con- 


taining Report on the Flliot Marbles, Report on Museums in the Pro- 

vinees, and Report on the Mineral substances of Southern India, useful 

as grinding, polishing, and sharpening materials. Not for Sale. 
CATALOGUES. 


. Catalogue of the Government Central Museum. Containing Catalogue of the 


Aqueous Rocks as Mineral Structures : Paleontology or Catalogue of 
the Aqueous Rocks and their fossils in the order of their superposition 
Madura, its Rocks and Minerals ; and Geology of Tinnevelly, dated 2d 
March 1855- Price one Rupee, eight Annas. 


_ Catalogue of the Government Gentral Museum. Containing Palzontology. 


Part IL ; dated 10th August 1855. Price one Rupee. 
e of the Government Central Museum. Containing Palmoutology. 


Part III ; dated 31st May 1857. Price one Rupee, eight Annas. 


. Catalogue of the British Shells in the Museum ; dated 26th May 1855. 


Price one Rupee. 


. Catalogue of the Shells in the Museum ; dated 17th April 1856. Pruce 


one Rupee. 
he Minerals in the Museum, to illustrate the physical and 


chemical characters of Minerals; dated 10th Autust 1855. Price 
one Rupee. 7 


. Catalogue of Minerals, Part IL. Containing Minerals used in Metallurgy 


and the Arts. Minerals entering into the Composition of Rocks. Mi- 
nerals used as Gems. Gems in their Natural State. And Catalogue 
of the Minerals, Part IIt. Containing Minerals in the Government, Cen- 
tral Museum, Madras, arranged to illustrate systematic Mineralogy ; 
dated 30th June 1857. Price 1100 Rupees. 

Catalogue of the library of the Museum ; dated 17th April 1856. Price one 
Rupee. 

Gutta Percha of Southern India ; dated 22d April 1856. One Anna. 

Catalogue ofthe Iron Ores &c. of Southern India, and samples of Iron 
smelted and manufactured from them ; dated 25th September 1857. 


Price eight Annas. 
Catalogue of the Hypogenc an 
one Rupee. 


d Volcanic Rocks in the Museum. Price 
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